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PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE 827conersss, FIRST SESSION 


SENATE 


Tuespay, Marcu 27, 1951 


(Legislative day of Monday, March 26, 
1951) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, fountain of all life, 
source of all blessing, Theu who art be- 
hind the shadows and in the shadows 
and whose heart of love pulses beyond 
the stars: At this noontide altar of a 
nation’s faith we seek Thy guidance and 
a sense of Thy nearness. Facing the 
cares of today and the burdens of to- 
morrow we are bewildered by the per- 
plexity and the confusion of the world. 

In such an hour, when appalling 
human needs make this a time for great- 
ness, save us from the devices and the 
duplicity of cowardly compromise, as en- 
trenched evil lies in wait to silence our 
consciences. Deliver us from the soph- 
istries of the cynical and the inclinations 
of our own hearts to self-deceit. Grant 
that our hearts may be shrines of prayer, 
our homes nurseries of virtue, our per- 
sonalities centers of contagious good will, 
and our Nation an inspiring bulwark for 
the oppressed and a flaming beacon of 
hope whose beams shall battle the dark- 
ness in all the world. We ask it in the 
dear Redeemer’s name, Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. STENNIS, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thurs- 
day, March 22, and Monday, March 26, 
1951, was dispensed with. 

MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 

APPROVAL OF JOINT RESOLUTION 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that on 
March 19, 1951, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 39) to continue for a tempo- 
rary period the provisions of the Housing 
and Rent Act of 1947, as amended. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent that the Senator 


froia Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON] be ex-- 


cused from attending sessions of the Sen- 

ate for the next 30 days on official busi- 

ness. The Senator from Washington will 
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visit Japan and other parts of the Orient 
representing the following committees: 
The Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, leave is granted, 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanincus consent that Senators who 
may so desire may be permitted to pre- 
sent routine matters for the RECORD, 
without debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, several 
Senators who would like to present rou- 
tine matters and insertions for the Rec- 
ORD are not present at this time. I won- 
der if the request would cover any period 
of today. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Of course, 
after this so-called morning hour expires 
it requires unanimous consent during the 
remainder of the day to present matters 
of that kind, when a Senator has been 
recognized to speak. 

Mr. WHERRY. Very well. I under- 
stand that if Senators who are not pres- 
ent now may wish to present matters for 
the Recor later in the day, that can be 
done by unanimous consent. 

Mr. STENNIS. It will be so under- 
stood. 

ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 
DURING RECESS 


The VICE’ PRESIDENT announced 
that, pursuant to the order of the Senate 
of the 22d instant, he signed on March 
24, 1951, the enrolled joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 207) making additional ap- 
Tropriations for the District of Colum- 
bia for the fiscal year 1951, and for other 
purposes, which had previously been 
signed by the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. 

BOARD OF VISITORS TO UNITED STATES 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
appoints the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp] a member of the Board of Visitors 
to the United States Military Academy, 
vice former Senator Virgil Chapman, 
deceased. 

REPORT OF BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF 

PANAMA RAILROAD COMPANY—MES- 

SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following message from the 
President of the United States, which 
was read, and, with the accompanying 


report, referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith, for the informa- 
tion of the Congress, the One Hundred- 
First Annual Report of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Panama Railroad Com- 
pany for the fiscal year ended June 30, 


1950. 
Harry S. TRUMAN, 
THE WHITE House, March 27, 1951. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


LOANS To FARMERS AND STOCKMEN WO SUF- 
FER LOSSES FROM PRODUCTION DISASTERS 
A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, 

transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 

to amend the act of April 6, 1949, so as to fur- 
ther define the authority of the Secretary of 

Agriculture to make loans to farmers and 

stockmen who suffer losses from production 

disasters, and for other purposes (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 

Agriculture and Forestry. 


REPORT OF SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


A letter from the Secretary of Defense, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, his semi- 
annual report, including the semiannual re- 
ports of the Secretaries of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force, July 1 to December 31, 1950 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 


Laws ENACTED BY MUNICIPAL COUNCILS OF ST. 
THOMAS AND ST. JOHN AND ST. CROIX, 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of laws enacted by the Municipal 
Council of St. Thomas and St. John, and the 
Municipal Council of St. Croix, Virgin Islands 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


AMENDMENT OF Laws RELATING To SUBMIS- 
SION OF POSTMASTERS’ ACCOUNTS UNDER 
OATH 
A letter from the Acting Postmaster Gen- 

eral, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 

lation to amend certain laws relating to the 
submission of postmasters’ accounts under 
oath, and for other purposes (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 


DISPOSAL or Excess PERSONAL 
- PROPERTY IN AREAS OUTSIDE THE UNITED 
STATES AND TERRITORIES BY DEPARTMENT OF 
AIR Force 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of the 
Air Force, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report covering the disposal of Air Force ex- 
cess personal property located in areas out- 
side the continental United States, Alaska, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands 
for the calendar year 1950 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments, 
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Auprr REPORT ON INLAND WATERWAYS 
CORPORATION 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, an audit report of Inland Water- 
ways Corporation, for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1950 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments. 


REPORT OF Boy SCOUTS or AMERICA 


A letter from the Chief Scout Executive, 
Boy Scouts of America, New York, N. Y., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
the Boy Scouts of America for the year 1950 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


ACQUISITION OF SITE FOR CIVIL DEFENSE 
TECHNICAL TRAINING SCHOOL, MONTGOMERY 
County, MD. 


A letter from the Administrator, Federal 
Civil Defense Administration, Washington, 
D. C., transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to authorize the Administrator of the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration to pro- 
cure 260 acres of land, together with all im- 
provements thereon, located in Montgomery 
County, near Olney, Md., known as the Long- 
wood School for Boys and to construct build- 
ings thereon for one civil defense technical 
training school (with accompanying pa- 
pers); to the Committee on Armed Services. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 
A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Appropriations: 


“Senate Joint Resolution 17 


“Resolution relative to memorializing the 
Congress of the United States immediately 
to appropriate such funds as may be nec- 
essary for national civil defense for the 
guidance of the States in making available 
matching funds 


“Whereas the primary purpose of civil de- 
fense is to maintain the productive capacity 
of this country by limiting damage due to 
enemy action; and 

“Whereas both the National Security Re- 
sources Board and the Chief of Staff of the 
United States Air Force have stated publicly 
that it is impossible to prevent an effective 
air attack against the critical target areas of 
the United States by a strong and determined 
enemy; and 

“Whereas the United States can lose a war 
to such an enemy if any substantial portion 
of the industries supporting our defense 
economy is knocked out by air or other enemy 
attack, including sabotage; and 

“Whereas civil defense against atomic or 
other enemy attack, including sabotage, in 
order to minimize the effect of enemy and 
subversive action is as essential to national 
survival before and during a war as the 
armed services; and 

“Whereas the September 1950 report of 
NSRB—United States civil defense—urged 
prompt action for organizing the civil de- 
fense of the United States in order that the 
Federal Government might exercise strong 
and effective leadership in this vital branch 
of the national security program; and 

“Whereas administration recommendations 
to the Congress contemplate very substantial 
Federal support for such items as fire, rescue, 
communications, medical, and warden’s 
equipment, and for mobile support units, 
items obviously of first importance to the 
whole national civil defense system; and 

“Whereas the State of California will be 
required to match, on some basis, Federal 
funds made available for the civil defense 
of critical target areas; and 

“Whereas the Congress of the United States 
has failed to declare the national civil de- 
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fense policy or to make available Federal 
funds to pay the proposed Federal civil 
defense costs as allocated and recommended 
by the National Security Resources Board: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and the Assembly 
of the State of California (jointly), That the 
Congress of the United States be memorial- 
ized to appropriate immediately such funds 
as may be necessary to pay the Federal costs 
of completing the civil defense portion of the 
national security program; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Members of Congress 
from California be urged to use all means 
within their power to accomplish the pur- 
pose of this resolution for the immediate 
guidance of the Legislature of the State of 
California in meeting its civil defense re- 
sponsibilities; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the senate 
is directed to transmit copies of this resolu- 
tion to the President and Vice President of 
the United States, to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, and to each Sen- 
ator and Representative from California in 
the Congress of the United States.” 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of California; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 


“Senate Joint Resolution 16 


“Resolution relative to the immigration of 
Basque sheep herders pursuant to Public 
Law 587 of the Eighty-first Congress 


“Whereas there exists a serious shortage 
of skilled sheep herders which is jeopardizing 
the survival of the sheep-raising industry in 
the United States to the detriment of our 
national defense effort; and 

“Whereas in recognition of this shortage 
which cannot be met on the domestic labor 
market, the Eighty-first Congress passed 
Public Law 587, permitting the entry of 250 
Basque sheep herders; and 

“Whereas the entry of such persons pur- 
suant to Public Law 587 has been barred by 
an interpretative ruling of the United States 
Department of Justice that the Internal Se- 
curity Act of 1950 prohibits the entry of 
such persons because of their former mem- 
bership in the Falangist Party of Spain, 
which was declared by the Attorney General 
of the United States to be a totalitarian 
party; and 

“Whereas the American consul at Bilbao, 
Spain, has already determined that the 
Basque sheep herders desiring admission 
have never joined, and have never taken part 
in any of the activities of, the party, and it 
appears the basis of the alleged membership 
was due solely to a declaration by the Gov- 
ernment of Spain that anyone who was in 
the army or attended public schools, or who 
resided in Spain during the civil war was a 
member of the Falangist Party; and 

“Whereas the Senate Judiciary Subcom- 
mittee which handled the Internal Security 
Act of 1950 has declared that the act does 
not prevent the entry of such persons, and 
that the interpretative ruling of the Depart- 
ment of Justice should be changed; and 

“Whereas on January 29, 1951, Senator 
McCarran, of Nevada, introduced S. 728 to 
specify that the aliens to be excluded are 
those whose memberships and affiliations 
with totalitarian organizations were volun- 
tary: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Attorney General of the United States be 
memorialized to amend his interpretative 
ruling so as to authorize the entry of the 
Basque sheep herders pursuant to Public 
Law 587; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States be memorialized to enact S. 728 at 
the earliest possible date to reiterate and 
to emphasize the true intent of Congress in 
the enactment of the Internal Security Act 
of 1950; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the sen- 
ate be directed to transmit copies of this 
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resolution to the President, to the President 
of the Senate, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States, to the chairmen of appropri- 
ate congressional committees, and to each 
Senator and Representative from California 
in the Congress of the United States.” 


A resolution of the Senate of the Legis- 
lature of the State of California; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service: 


“Senate Resolution 96 


“Resolution relating to the memorializing of 
the Congress of the United States to reject 
H. R. 2982; relative to second-class mailing 
matter 


“Whereas the second-class department of 
the United States Post Office was established 
more than a century ago for the purpose of 
providing a means of conveying news and 
intelligence concerning its government to 
the electorate in the most economical man- 
ner; and 

“Whereas in H. R. 2982 now pending before 
the Congress it is proposed to increase sec- 
ond-class postal rates as much as 300 per- 
cent; and 

“Whereas it is most desirable to protect 
this historical concession to the reading pub- 
lic, and that post-office deficits be met in 
accordance with accepted and recognized 
business procedure in line with already 
recommended reforms: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
California, That the Congress of the United 
States be memorialized to reject H. R. 2982; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the senate 
be instructed to send a copy of this resolu- 
tion to the Congress of the United States, 
and to each member of the California dele- 
gation thereof.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of New Mexico; to the Committee 
on Appropriations: 


“Senate Joint Memorial 6 


“Joint memorial to the Congress and the 
President of the United States to declare 
the State of New Mexico a drought-distress 
area, and to expedite Federal appropria- 
tions for construction of public works al- 
ready authorized by the Congress 


Be it resolved by the Legislature of the 
State of New Mexico: 

“Whereas intense and prolonged drought 
threatens the State of New Mexico and its 
citizens with destitution and privation; and 

“Whereas three-fourths of New Mexico's 
limited share of the water of the Rio Grande 
is now lost to marshlands and useless vege- 
tation; and 

“Whereas New Mexico is required, under 
terms of the Rio Grande compact, to deliver 
to water users in Texas and in New Mexico 
below Elephant Butte Dam, more water than 
it has had available to deliver, and New Mex- 
ico accordingly owes water debts in excess 
of its ability to pay; and 

“Whereas continuance of this condition 
will force out of cultivation in the Rio 
Grande Valley some of the most heavily pro- 
ductive farm lands of the Nation—at a time 
when national defense calls for all-out agri- 
cultural production; and 

“Whereas the President’s Water Resources 
Policy Commission has declared the Middle 
Rio Grande Valley a “sick area;” and 

“Whereas Congress in 1948 authorized con- 
struction of the Middle Rio Grande flood- 
control and reclamation project to relieve 
this condition; but 

“Whereas continued curtailment of ap- 
propriations has made construction impos- 
sible: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Congress and the 
President of the United States be and hereby 
are memoralized to declare the State of New 
Mexico a ‘drought-distress area,’ and appro- 
priate funds, in accordance with the au- 
thorization of the Congress in the Flood Con- 
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trol Act of 1948, for immediate construction 
of those portions of the Middle Rio Grande 
fiood-control and reclamation project neces- 
sary to preserve the agricultural production 
of the Rio Grande Valley. 
“Tipo J. CHAVEZ, 
“President, Senate, 
“NATALIE S. BUCK, 
“Chief Clerk, Senate. 
“CaLvin HORN, 
“Speaker, House of Representatives. 
“SANTOS QUINTANA, 
“Chief Clerk, House of Representatives.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of New Mexico; to the Committee on 
Finance: 


“Senate Joint Memorial 7 


“Joint memorial to the Congress of the 
United States relating to old-age assist- 
ance, aid to the blind, and aid to depend- 
ent children 
“Whereas there has been a tremendous 

drop in the value of the dollar during recent 

years; and 

“Whereas recipients of old-age assistance, 
aid to the blind, and aid to dependent chil- 
dren under the laws of New Mexico, the 
money which is matched by money furnished 
by the department of Social Security of the 
Federal Government; and 

“Whereas the purchasing power of such 
assistance has reached such a low point as 
to make it next to impossible for the recipi- 
ents of such aid to purchase sufficient food 
and other necessities of life to live on; and 

“Whereas it is the spirit of this legislature 
that the Congress of the United States 
should pass legislation to relieve this situa- 
tion: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Legislature of the State 
of New Mezico: 

“1. That the Congress of the United States 
be memorialized to enact legislation liberal- 
izing the present laws governing old-age as- 
sistance, aid to the blind, and aid to de- 
pendent children, so that Federal aid may 
be granted to States which have laws allow- 
ing such recipients to take employment and 
earn up to and including $50 per month, to 
retain any paid-up insurance policy payable 
only at death to the beneficiary of any in- 
sured recipient and also burial insurance 
without jeopardizing their right to receive 
such aid. 

“2. That a duly attested copy of this me- 
morial be immediately transmitted to the 
Secretary of the Senate of the United States, 
the Clerk of the House of Representatives of 
the United States, and to each Member of 
the Congress from the State of New Mexico, 

“Two J. CHAVEZ, 
“President, Senate, 
“NATALIE S. Buck, 
“Chief Clerk, 
“CALVIN Horn, 
“Speaker, House of Representatives, 
“SANTOS QUINTANA, 
“Chief Clerk, House of Representatives. 

“Approved: 

“EDWIN L. MECHEM, 
“Governor, State of New Mezico.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of New Mexico; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 


“Senate Joint Memorial 3 


“Memorial by the Twentieth Legislature of 
the State of New Mexico, memorializing 
the Congress of the United States of Amer- 
ica to recognize United States Highway 85 
as a defense highway, and to officially de- 
clare it to be the Pan-American Central 
Highway 
“Be it resolved by the Legislature of the 

State of New Mezico: 

“Whereas United States Highway 85 (being 
that portion of the Pan-American Central 
Highway, extending from Guatemala to Fair- 
banks, Alaska, which is within the conti- 
nental limits of the United States), is the 
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longest international highway in the Amer- 
icas; and 
“Whereas its recognition as a defense high- 
way is essential to the internal and external 
security of the United States of America, its 
neighbors and Territories: Now, therefore, 
be it 
“Resolved by the Legislature of the State 
of New Mexico, That the Congress of the 
United States be, and is hereby, memori- 
alized to enact adequate legislation recogniz- 
ing United States Highway 85 as a defense 
highway and declaring its official name to be 
the Pan-American Central Highway; be it 
further 
“Resolved, That an enrolled and engrossed 
copy of the memorial be forthwith sent, re- 
spectively, to the President of the United 
States of America, the Prime Minister of Can- 
ada, the President of the Republic of Mexico, 
the President of the United States Senate, to 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
to the Governor of Alaska, and to the Sen- 
ators and Representatives of New Mexico in 
Congress. 
“Tipo J. CHAVEZ, 
“President, Senate. 
“NATALIE S. Buck, 
“Chief Clerk, Senate, 
“CALVIN HORN, 
“Speaker, House of Representatives. 
“SANTOS QUINTANA, 
“Chief Clerk, House of Representatives.” 


A letter in the nature of a petition from 
the Rosewood Mothers’ Club, Bayside, N. Y., 
signed by Florence Kulick, corresponding 
secretary, relating to the smuggling of nar- 
cotics; to the Committee on Finance. 

The petition of A, Fred Roberts, of Westerly, 
R. I., praying for the enactment of legisla- 
tion providing an increase of old-age pen- 
sion payments; to the Committee on Finance. 

The petition of Shirley Holmes, of Estill 
Springs, Tenn., relating to the furnishing 
of surplus grain to India; to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

A resolution adopted by the executive com- 
mittee of the Department of Michigan, the 
American Legion, at Detroit, Mich., com- 
mending the activities of the Special Com- 
mittee To Investigate Organized Crime in 
Interstate Commerce; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

The petition of Mrs. James Kilpatrick, of 
New York, N. Y., praying for the continuance 
of the Special Committee To Investigate 
Organized Crime in Interstate Commerce; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A telegram in the nature of a petition from 
the Géneral Conference of the North Ameri- 
can and Canadian See of the Russian Ortho- 
dox Greek Catholic Church outside Russia, 
of New York, N. Y., signed by Archbishop 
Vitaly, president of the conference, express- 
ing the thanks of the conference for reli- 
gious freedom in the United States; ordered 
to lie on the table. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, 
and referred as follows: 


By Mr. LODGE: 

S. 1206. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Gulsum 
Muserref Turnaoglou Nazme; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. THYE: 

S. 1207. A bill authorizing vessels of Ca- 
nadian registry to transport grain between 
United States ports on the Great Lakes dur- 
ing 1951; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

(See remarks of Mr. Taye when he intro- 
duced the above bill, which appear under a 
separate heading.) 

By Mr. WATKINS: 

S. J. Res. 56. Joint resolution providing for 

implementation of the North Atlantic 
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Treaty; to the Committees on Foreign Rela- 
tions and Armed Services, jointly. 

(See remarks of Mr. Watkins when he in- 
troduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 


TRANSPORTATION OF GRAIN BY CANA- 
DIAN VESSELS ON GREAT LAKES DUR- 
ING 1951. 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a bill. 
The purpose of the bill is to permit the 
United States to use Canadian vessels to 
transport grain on the Great Lakes for 
the shipping season of 1951. My rea- 
son for introducing the bill is that we 
are obviously short of transportation fa- 
cilities in the Northwest to move grain 
and other freights which it is necessary 
to move. Many elevators in the North- 
west are already congested with grain. 
Much of it is high-moisture grain which 
is threatened with deterioration. Un- 
less we can bring some manner of relief 
to the Northwest by providing additional 
means of transportation, we are going to 
have a very serious congested elevator 
situation in the Northwest when we 
commence the harvest in the year 1951. 
For that reason I have introduced the 
bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1207) authorizing vessels 
of Canadian registry to transport grain 
between United States ports on the 
Great Lakes during 1951, introduced by 
Mr. Taye, was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, 


STUDY OF PROBLEMS INCIDENT TO TEL- 
EVISING OR RADIO BROADCASTING OF 
CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS 


Mr. WILEY submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 106), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration: 

Resolved, That the Scnate Committee on 
Rules and Administration, or any duly au- 
thorized subcommittee thereof, is author- 
ized and directed to make a thorough study 
of the various problems which have arisen 
or which might arise in connection with past 
or proposed televising or radio broadcasting, 
or motion picture or other photographing, of 
proceedings of the Congress and its respective 
Houses and committees. The committee 
shall report to the Senate at the earliest 
practicable date the results of its study to- 
gether with its recommendations. 


ASSIGNMENT OF GROUND FORCES TO 
DUTY IN THE EUROPEAN AREA—MO- 
TIONS 


Mr. BRICKER (for himself and Mr. 
Cordon) submitted a motion intended to 
be proposed by them jointly to the reso- 
lution (S. Res. 99) approving che action 
of the President of the United States in 
cooperating in the common defense ef- 
forts of the North Atlantic Treaty na- 
tions, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 

Mr. BRICKER (for himself and Mr. 
Connox) also submitted a motion in- 
tended to be proposed by them jointly to 
the concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
18) approving the action of the Presi- 
dent of the United States in cooperating 
in the common defense efforts of the 
North Atlantic Treaty nations, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 
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TRIBUTE TO THE LATE SENATOR VIRGIL 
M. CHAPMAN BY JOHN W. JONES 


Mr. STENNIS asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a tribute to the 
late Senator Chapman, of Kentucky, by John 
W. Jones, president of the Burley Tobacco 
Growers Cooperative Association, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


THE INVESTIGATION OF THE RECON- 
STRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION 
AND OF ORGANIZED CRIME 


Mr. FULBRIGHT asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Time To Study the Next Move,” 
published in the Washington Star on March 
25, 1951, which appears in the Appendix.] 


DEMOCRACY IN TURKEY—ARTICLE BY 
FARNSWORTH FOWLE 


[Mr. FULBRIGHT asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Democracy in Turkey,” by Farnsworth 
Fowle, which appears in the Appendix.] 


SPEAKERS AT TEMPLE OHABEI SHALOM, 
BROOKLINE, MASS.—ARTICLE FROM 
BOSTON TRAVELER 


Mr. LODGE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Army Secretary Pace at Brookline 
Temple,” written by Bill Schofield, and pub- 
lished in the Boston Traveler of March 22, 
1951, which appears in the Appendix.] 


EDITORIAL COMMENT ON ADDRESS BY 
SENATOR KEM 


Mr. WHERRY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
relating to an address delivered by Senator 
Kem, published in the News Press of Ne- 
braska City, Nebr., on February 21, 1951, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


ASSISTANCE FOR DISABLED VETERANS— 
ARTICLE BY J. M. HAZLITT 


[Mr. MONRONEY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the REcorp a column re- 
lating to disabled veterans, entitled “Sound- 
ing Off,” written by J. M. Hazlitt, and pub- 
lished in the Daily Democrat of Pauls Val- 
ley, Okla., of November 26, 1950, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


CONTINUANCE OF KEFAUVER AND 
FULBRIGHT COMMITTEES—EDITORIAL 
FROM OHIO STATE JOURNAL 


[Mr. BRICKER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “The Committees Must Not Die,” 
published in the Ohio State Journal of 
March 27, 1951, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix. ] 


COMMENTS BY WALTER WINCHELL ON 
RESPONSIBILITY FOR GAMBLING 


Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp the column by 
Walter Winchell, taken from today’s Wash- 
ington Post, relative to the activities of the 
Kefauver committee investigating interstate 
crime and commenting on the subject of 
responsibility for gambling, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


TELEVISING PROCEEDINGS OF 
COMMITTEES OF CONGRESS 
[Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an Associated 
Press news story regarding a statement is- 
sued by him relative to televising the pro- 
ceedings of committees of Congress and & 
press release issued by him on the same sub- 
ject last Sunday, which appear in the Ap- 
pendix. ] 
LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS IN THE 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
February 27 the Senate Labor and Public 
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Welfare Committee filed with the Senate 
Report No. 139 on Labor-Management 
Relations in the Bell Telephone System. 
Together with that majority report there 
was filed certain minority views. In the 
interest of completing the record, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp some comments 
by me on the report and the minority 
views. 

There being no objection, Mr. Hum- 
PHREY’s statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING IN THE TELEPHONE 
INDUSTRY 


The Subcommittee on Labor-Management 
Relations of the Senate Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee last year conducted an 
intense investigation and even more inten- 
sive hearings on the problems of collective 
bargaining in the Bell Telephone System, I 
was a member of that subcommittee, and I 
am now the chairman of the subcommittee. 

The problem of peaceful relations in this 
most crucial public utility is of special im- 
portance to us because a disruption of service 
for any period of time cannot help but have 
extraordinarily disastrous consequences for 
our economy. We therefore studied this 
problem with care and, I believe, with com- 
plete objectivity. 

It seems to me that one large conclusion 
inescapably emerges from the substantial 
record: With respect to its union relations, 
the Bell Telephone System management has 
pursued a policy of containment. The evi- 
dence is certain that the Bell System bar- 
gained with the union only to the extent to 
which it thought it was compelled to do so 
by law. It was a policy of reluctant bargain- 
ing with the certified representatives of its 
employees and never one of genuine col- 
laboration of the sort which characterizes 
mature collective bargaining in good faith. 

Containment has a place as a strategy in 
our dealings with Soviet Russia, but a con- 
tainment policy followed either by unions or 
by management can result only in bitterness 
and strife. Certainly, it does not create the 
kind of climate in which the union and the 
management can plow new fields of amicable 
labor-management relationships. 

The record shows three main ingredients 
of this containment policy. First, it con- 
sisted of holding the lines of policy control 
tightly in the hands of the top system man- 
agement and an unwillingness to allow the 
affiliated companies to bargain and to make 
commitments with the representative union 
groups. Not only did the top management 
of the system refuse to delegate authority, 
it also refused systematically to deal with the 
union on behalf of the affiliated companies. 

I am perfectly willing to believe that the 
realities of corporate management in a sys- 
tem which is as integrated technologically 
and economically, as is the Bell System, make 
it extremely unfeasible to permit subordinate 
corporate units each to formulate their own 
bargains on wages, hours, and working condi- 
tions. Be that as it may, the top Bell Sys- 
tem management did not delegate the au- 
thority to make final commitments to its 
subordinate groups, and at the same time it 
refused to deal with the union on a system- 
wide basis in any clearcut fashion. 

A second factor in the containment policy 
of the Bell System with respect to the union 
was the strategy of harassing the union at 
every turn and seeking to undermine the loy- 
alty of its members to the organization. One 
illustration will illuminate this aspect of 
the company’s containment policy. When 
the Communications Workers of America be- 
came affliated with CIO the Bell System 
undertook to withhold the dues which it had 
collected under a check-off scheme on the 
ground that the membership of CWA had had 
no fair opportunity to approve the affilia- 
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tion. The effect of withholding the pro- 
ceeds from the check-off was, of course, to 
weaken the union’s capacity to function as 
a union. Furthermore, the grounds for 
withholding the check-off proceeds were very 
weak indeed, as the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board ultimately found when it re- 
fused to find that a question of representa- 
tion existed as a result of the new affiliation. 
I find it hard to believe that the Bell Sys- 
tem's skilled legal talent would not know 
that there was no legal footing for the with- 
holding of dues. The record will bear out 
the conclusion that the purpose was to 
weaken and harass the union, Collective bar- 
gaining in good faith must be based on mu- 
tual trust and on management's recognition 
of the integrity of the union as a union. 

Against this very summary background I 
would like to make some observations about 
the minority report entered by my distin- 
guished colleagues from Ohio [Mr. Tart], 
New Jersey [Mr. SmirH], and California Mr. 
Nixon]. Let me consider the issues in the 
order in which they raise them. First, the 
free-speech issue. It seems to me that the 
minority report misses completely the issue 
of free speech in an industrial relations con- 
text. It simply is not accurate to equate the 
right of the employer to be free of all re- 
straint in his statements against the union 
to his employees with an abstract right of 
free speech. To be sure, the Taft-Hartley law 
says that the employer may say anything 
he wishes subject to the qualification that 
he may not say or write anything which 
contains a threat of coercion. But anybody 
who has ever worked for a living must know 
there needs to be no specific threat in an 
employer’s statement for its effect to be 
coercive and to frustrate the workers’ right 
of self-organization. 

We all know that in many instances all a 
supervisor or an employer needs to do is to 
raise his eyebrow in order to convey his dis- 
pleasure with his employees’ attempts to or- 
ganize themselves. Our record is full of in- 
stances of the sophisticated and unsophisti- 
cated ways in which the company made it 
amply clear to its employees that it was not 
friendly to the union. Even though this un- 
friendliness was stated in a way that was 
presumably legal within the language of the 
Taft-Hartley law, it is hard for me to believe 
that the effect of these techniques, like the 
captive audience, was not designed to dis- 
courage union organization. 

The minority next discusses the duty to 
bargain. What has happened to the duty 
to bargain in the telephone industry? In 
December 1945 telephone management and 
employees met to bargain about wages and 
working conditions. The negotiations con- 
tinued almost unbrokenly until March 1946, 
when a national strike was averted only by 
the intervention of the Secretary of Labor, 
In 1947 bargaining was opened at the be- 
ginning of the year and continued until 
April 7, when the employees struck. The 
strike continued for approximately 7 weeks 
and our whole economy was imperiled by 
it. As mayor of Minneapolis, I had personal 
experience with the effects of the strike and 
knew its seriousness. Not until June 1947 
was a settlement reached. In 1948 nego- 
tiations commenced in March and no agree- 
ment was reached until after the middle of 
September. Most of the year 1949 was con- 
sumed in negotiations, which were stale- 
mated in December when, in order to avoid 
a national catastrophe, the governors of six 
States proposed arbitration, which was ac- 
cepted by the union but rejected by the 
company. These negotiations continued 
through January 1950. A strike was an- 
nounced to commence February 8 but was 
postponed first for 30 days on the request of 
the Director of the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service and then for 60 days at 
the request of the President of the United 
States. No settlement was reached until 
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April 24, when a meeting between the Presi- 
dent of the CWA and the vice president of 
A. T. & T. resulted in a compromise agree- 
ment. Thus, meetings and conferences re- 
garding wages and working conditions have 
occupied the management and union leader- 
ship in the telephone industry almost with- 
out cessation since the end of World War II. 
Yet, there has never been and isn’t yet an 
agreement in the telephone industry which 
is mutually acceptable to employers and em- 
ployees. 

The minority raises the issue of Nation- 
wide bargaining as if it were central to the 
majority recommendations. The majority 
report does not seek to impose any pattern 
or mold of collective bargaining. It is the 
objective of the minority, and the stated 
objective of the Taft-Hartley law, that the 
area of bargaining take the form which will 
best effectuate collective bargaining in good 
faith. We have seen that the system man- 
agement does not permit its subordinate 
groups to commit themselves to any firm 
bargain. As I have said, there may very well 
be compelling reasons why this is the prac- 
tice. Contrary to the minority’s unproved 
assumption that Nation-wide bargaining is 
responsible for Nation-wide strikes in the 
telephone industry, we find that the reverse 
seems to be true. The refusal to develop 
and evolve a workable area of collective bar- 
gaining has in fact been responsible in large 
part for several Nation-wide strikes in this 
important industry. 

A union has no choice but to accommo- 
date the structure of its organization and 
the scope of its bargaining to the realities 
of management’s structure. The Bell Sys- 
tem has itself set the tone for this contro- 
versy by the concentrated character of its 
control. How else can the union meet its 
responsibilities to its membership and to the 
community except by seeking to bargain 
with those who have the authority and the 
power to bargain? 

The minority disputes our conclusion that 
labor relations in the Bell System are bad by 
pointing to the esteem in which workers hold 
employment in the system. The industrial 
history of the United States is replete with 
illustrations of paternalistic corporations 
which are good to their employees but do 
their best to weaken and destroy the unions 
of their employees. It should be said again 
and again that the CWA is the elected repre- 
sentative for collective bargaining purposes 
of the largest group of workers in the Bell 
System. It was so designated in duly con- 
stituted elections certified by an agency 
of the United States Government, the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. The habit of 
distinguishing between a union and its 
members is frequently the hallmark of the 
employer who wants to have nothing to do 
with the union. It is this distinction, inci- 
dentally, which is at the bottom of many of 
the unwise provisions of the Taft-Hartley 
law. Every employer who has learned to 
value mature collective bargaining has also 
learned that he cannot fruitfully think of 
his employees and their union as different 
groups. 

It is my judgment that this policy of union 
containment is a phase in the evolution of 
collective bargaining in the Bell System, just 
as it has been a phase in the collective-bar- 
gaining history of all of the mass-production 
industries which have ultimately come to 
accept the worthwhileness of collective bar- 
gaining in good faith. In the last 18 years 
we have seen many employers who first 
dealt with the union only under the pres- 
sure of law coming ultimately to the conclu- 
sion that collective bargaining in good faith 
is an indispensable adjunct of sound mane 
agement, . 

I don't pretend to be a prophet, but it 
occurs to me that a company like the Bell 
System which has shown great technological 
ingenuity will ultimately display the same 
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kind of ingenuity and creativeness in dealing 
with the unions of its employees. It will 
ultimately, I am confident, recognize, as 
many other employers and corporations have, 
that a cultivation of the art of collaboration 
with the union is far more fruitful for the 
stockholders, the management, and the com- 
munity than is a state of continual belliger- 
ence. It is in the hope that we can con- 
tribute to such a development that I offer 
these remarks, 5 


Mr, LODGE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
should like to have the floor to make a 
speech. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I should 
like to have floor for about 5 minutes, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any 
further routine business to be trans- 
acted? If not, without objection, the 
Senator from Massachusetts is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes, 


ASSIGNMENT OF GROUND FORCES TO 
DUTY IN THE EUROPEAN AREA 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the resolution (S. Res. 99) approving 
the action of the President of the United 
States in cooperating in the common 
defense efforts of the North Atlantic 
Treaty nations, 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, as I said 
in January, the field of agreement among 
us here is very broad and the disagree- 
ments are rather minor in nature, I 
would like to take a few minutes to try 
and clear away a few more cobwebs. 
One of these relates to France and the 
French effort. 

There is certainly no doubt that any 
Senator who wants to take counsel of 
his fears and who wants to look con- 
stantly on the dark side can find plenty 
to talk about in France. Maybe a man 
with such an outlook can find plenty to 
talk about in any country and in any 
State or in any city or in any group of 
his friends, or perhaps even in himself. 
But as France is such a key member of 
the North Atlantic Pact, let us admit 
that France is not as strong as we would 
like her to be. If she were that strong 
we would need to do nothing. We could 
stay over here and let France carry the 
whole load alone. So obviously nobody 
is proving anything very novel when he 
says that France needs help. 

One question is: Is France making its 
full effort—an effort comparable to 
ours—to rearm itself? Another question 
is: Is France getting stronger or is she 
getting weaker? 

There is no doubt that France is mak- 
ing an effort that is thoroughly equiva- 
lent to our own effort insofar as appro- 
priations of funds are concerned and 
insofar as drafting of manpower is con- 
cerned. There is no doubt in my mind, 
too—and I speak as one who has tried 
to keep closely in touch that every year 
that goes by since the end of World War 
II sees an impressive growth in the 
strength of France. I wish that the 
French Communist Party would shrivel 
up quicker than it is shriveling up, but 
I have no doubt that it is diminishing. 
I could wish that France had an election 
law in which proportional representa- 
tion did not play such a large part, but 
I am confident that French elections are 
getting better. I wish that the French 
Government looked as strong and as 
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stable as I believe the French Nation 
actually is. But Iam not deluding my- 
self into thinking that the changes in 
government which take place in France 
represent anything very fundamental. 
The President of France does not change 
all the time; the administration of gov- 
ernment in France does not change; 
and the basic policies of government do 
not change as they have in Britain or 
as they did with us in the 1930's. The 
changes in ministries are much more 
superficial than real. 

When people ask, “Will the French 
fight?” I should like to refer to what 
General Eisenhower said about this in 
his book, Crusade in Europe: 

The French position in the war was, of 
course, not an easy one. Once known as the 
foremost military power of Europe, their army 
as well as their pride had been shattered 
in the great debacle of 1940. * * * AN 
this tended to make them peculiarly sensi- 
tive and therefore difficult to deal with when 
they could find in any question, no matter 
how trivial, anything that they thought in- 
volved thelr national honor. Nevertheless, 
America’s investment in the French forces 
paid magnificent dividends. 

In the African campaign the French were 
helpful but extremely weak. So far as heavy 
fighting is concerned they first took a sig- 
nificant part in the war in Italy. In late 
1943 and early 1944 the French corps in that 
theater did excellent work, Moreover, they 
performed brilliantly in the invasion of 
southern France, in the penetration of the 
Vosges Mountains, and the advance to the 
upper Rhine, Their efficiency rapidly fell off 
with the arrival of winter weather in late 
1944 because of the large proportion of Afri- 
can native troops in their army, who were 
unable to endure the cold and exposure in- 
cident to cam in a European winter, 
In the spring of 1945, however, during the 
final operations of the war, the French Army 
advanced gallantly and effectively to occupy 
great portions of southern Germany. At the 
same time they conducted a ground and air 
campaign against the Germans on the Bay 
of Biscay that resulted in the liberation of 
Bordeaux and the island of Oleron. This 
Operation had been repeatedly postponed 
since the autumn of 1944 because of more 
urgent demands elsewhere. The battle com- 
menced on April 14, a week later the Gironde 
had been cleared to the sea; by May Oleron 
had fallen. When inspired the French are 
great fighters. 


There is one more misapprehension 
which I should like to correct, and then I 
am done. That is the notion which still 
keeps cropping up that we would be bet- 
ter off in a “fortress America,” stand- 
ing here in the Western Hemisphere all 
alone—that we should let go of the in- 
dustries, the shrines, and the peoples of 
the Western World to be taken over and 
organized and used by the masters of 
the Kremlin. If we did try to do this, 
we would be deliberately putting our Na- 
tion into the worst possible position that 
it could be put into—a position in which 
87 percent of the world’s manpower and 
more than half the world’s productive 
capacity would be arrayed against us. I 
can understand how, by a series of mis- 
adventures, errors, and misfortunes, we 
might arrive at such a pass; but I cannot 
understand how any American can advo- 
cate that we deliberately seek to place 
our nose under the conqueror’s heel. 

I realize that the idea of a fortress has 
an appeal for some people. Throughout 
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history, men have been attracted by the 
idea of building big stone or concrete 
bunkers and crawling into them. Those 
in the bunkers and concrete dugouts 
which I saw in World War II usually had 
a most unpleasant death. 

The other day I was reading a book 
by Robbin Fedden entitled “Crusader 
Castles.” It dealt with the great castles 
in the Middle East which were built by 
the knights during the wars of the 
crusades in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. In this book, Mr. Fedden had 
this to say about castle mentality: 

Castle mentality: The great castles en- 
gendered a defensive mentality and imposed 
a psychological strain on the defenders. The 
latter were always one move behind, always 
ejuntering, yet never initiating, action. The 
passive vigil, the watching, the waiting, the 
listening, must have induced, in a man whose 
lifetime was spent behind battlements, a 
peculiar nervous instability. Mewed up 
through long days and nights, defenders 
must have been subject to panics and ir- 
rational fears. Rumors would pass like wind 
along the curtain; the postern had been 
treacherously opened; sappers had been 
heard working beneath the vulnerable cor- 
ner-tower; the water supply was tainted; 
disease had broken out; the relieving army 
had been annihilated. Even the military 
orders with their sense of dedication could 
hardly be proof against prolonged suggestion. 
As the thirteenth century drew on and the 
ultimate break-up of the Latin kingdom 
seemed only a matter of time, castle morale 
must have become an even more serious 
problem. It explains such events as the 
capitulation of Antioch in 1268, after a 5-day 
siege, though heavily fortified and fully gar- 
risoned. 


Mr. President, it would be fatal for the 
United States—as it was for the knights 
in the Middles Ages—if we were to de- 
velop a “castle mentality.” 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield for a question? 

Mr. LODGE, I yield to the Senator 
from Missouri. 

Mr. KEM. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Massachusetts if he advo- 
cates the invasion of Russia by Amer- 
ican troops. 

Mr. LODGE. Oh, no. The Senator 
knows very well that I advocate no such 
thing. That would be the height of 
folly. 

Mr. KEM. Does the Senator from 
Massachusetts advocate a defensive war- 
fare in Europe? We have two alterna- 
tives, either to invade Russia or to de- 
fend the river Elbe or the river Rhine. 

Mr. LODGE. The Senator from Mis- 
souri thinks those are the two alterna- 
tives, but my whole argument is that he 
is in error in thinking such a thing. We 
are not on the horns of a dilemma, in 
such a position that we face the choice 
between two alternatives, both of which 
are bad. . 

Mr. KEM. I agree with the Senator. 
I do not believe that we have to take 
either horn of that dilemma. I think 
we can utilize the advantages we have 
in the air and on the sea, without taking 
either of those choices. 

Mr. LODGE. Yes; I think America to- 
day is a sea power and an air power, 
fundamentally and basically. I believe 
that history shows that in the case of 
great sea powers it is often advantageous 
to make a limited land commitment, so 
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that other nations will make a far larger 
land commitment. Of course, that is 
what the British did at the time of the 
Battle of Waterloo. 

It is my hope that we shall be able 
to regain the initiative, so that the arrow 
of political, military, economic, and dip- 
lomatic pressure will be pointing from 
us to them instead of pointing from them 
to us. Once we have regained the initia- 
tive, we can organize a durable peace. 
We can have real disarmament, and do 
many of the things which we want to do. 
But one place where we must first build 
a dam is in Western Europe. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator further yield? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield. 

Mr. KEM. Then the Senator agrees 
that there is a line which we shall want 
to defend somewhere; and he says that 
that line is in Western Europe. 

Mr. LODGE. I do not think there is 
a line for the whole free world. I be- 
lieve that Western Europe is one place 
where we must be able to hold. I think 
we can regain the initiative through 
political and diplomatic means when our 
diplomacy is supported by the power of 
our Air Force and our Navy. 

The thing is not so simple as some- 
times it is made out to be. In the mili- 
tary field we confront a triphibious type 
of warfare nowadays. All war is now 
triphibious—air, land, and sea. Because 
we hold in one place and take the initia- 
tive in another place does not mean that 
we are engaging in a Maginot line psy- 
chology at all. All the great offensives 
of history have shown that the offensive 
was taken in one place while the side 
conducting the offensive was on the de- 
fensive, or holding, somewhere else. 


MEETING OF FOREIGN MINISTERS OF 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 
minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and the 
Senator from Florida may proceed. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
know that at a time in the history of our 
Nation when there is great question in 
the minds of all of us as to just what 
countries there are in the world who 
would stand loyally and strongly by our 
side in the event of a great emergency, 
we experience a warm and hopeful feel- 
ing when reading of the meeting of the 
foreign ministers of the American Re- 
publics, which started here in Washing- 
ton yesterday. It is an undeniable fact 
that the bonds which tie the United 
States together with the republics to 
the south of us are genuine bonds of 
friendship, understanding, and coopera- 
tion. We know that there exists in the 
minds and hearts of the people of South 
America, as well as the people of the 
United States, a sincere desire to im- 
prove and strengthen those bonds of 
friendship and cooperation. 

Our friendly relationship is under- 
standable, because it was the fight for 
independence by our Thirteen Original 
States, led by the incomparable George 
Washington, which lit the torch of free- 
dom in the hearts of the people of South 
America. As a matter of fact, the great 
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liberator, Simon Bolivar, at the time 
when he was leading the people of Vene- 
zuela to independence wore around his 
neck a locket containing a picture of 
George Washington. That locket had 
been presented to him by the family of 
George Washington; and Simon Bolivar 
stated in his autobiography that the 
locket was his greatest inspiration and 
most cherished possession. 

There are many problems which face 
the Fourth Conference of Foreign Min- 
isters of the American Republics, but I 
am confident that each of these men, 
motivated by a sincere desire to under- 
stand the nature of and cooperate in 
solving the problems of all the other 
countries at the conference, will achieve 
real progress toward improving the eco- 
nomic, social and political conditions of 
the people of the Americas. 

If there is such a thing as a commu- 
nity of nations—and I am sure there is— 
the republics which make up the As- 
sociation of American States are in- 
deed a community of nations. All of us 
recognize that if we stand together, 
work together, and pull together, we 
can together grow strong economically, 
militarily, and politically, and thereby 
preserve the freedoms of our peoples. 

I am confident that every other Sena- 
tor joins me in my humble, simple, but 
nonetheless sincere, wish that the 
Fourth Conference of the Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs of the American Repub- 
lics will become an important milestone 
on the road to greater hemispheric soli- 
darity. We wish for each of the Minis- 
ters visiting us in Washington a most 
pleasant and productive stay. 


THE INVESTIGATION INTO THE OPERA- 
TIONS OF THE RECONSTRUCTION 
FINANCE CORPORATION 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
when the Subcommittee on the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation under- 
took its study, more than year ago, I 
anticipated the development of little 
more than the usual issues which grow 
out of an investigation of the executive 
branch of the Government. I expected 
just another case study of an agency, 
with a finding of facts to be made and 
an orthodox legislative remedy recom- 
mended. 

Before we had proceeded very far, 
however, it became evident that we were 
dealing not simply with a legal or legis- 
lative problem but with a moral prob- 
lem. The first case to which my atten- 
tion was called was one involving the 
employment, by a borrower, of an RFC 
employee who had recommended the 
granting of the loan. The Board of 
Directors of the RFC thought this prac- 
tice quite proper. I thought it improper, 
So from the beginning we were con- 
fronted with a difference in ethical 
standards. It presents a very difficult 
problem. It is difficult because the evils 
to be dealt with are so seldom amenable 
to the processes of law. When con- 
fronted with an evil, we Americans are 
prone to say, “There ought to be a law.” 
But the law does not and cannot apply 
effectively over wide fields of men’s ac- 
tivities. It cannot reach those evils 
which are subtle and impalpable. 
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Generally speaking, it reaches only the 
overt and the blatant acts of the wicked. 

Much of the evil of the world is be- 
yond the reach of the law. The law 
cannot prevent gossip. It cannot pre- 
vent men from bearing false witness 
against their neighbors. It cannot re- 
strain men from avarice and gluttony. 
It cannot restrain a man from betray- 
ing his friends. In short, it cannot pre- 
vent much of the evil to which men are, 
unfortunately, too prone. The law 
being inadequate, men long ago sup- 
plemented the law courts with courts of 
equity, where the spirit of the law, 
rather than its letter, is paramount. 
Underlying the law are the codes of 
ethics promulgated by the great reli- 
gions and recognized by all civilized men 
as being essential to a humane and en- 
lightened existence. 

As our study of the RFC progressed, 
we were confronted more and more with 
problems of ethical conduct. What 
should be done about men who do not 
directly and blatantly sell the favors of 
their offices for money and so place 
themselves within the penalties of the 
law? How do we deal with those who, 
under the guise of friendship, accept 
favors which offend the spirit of the law 
but do not violate its letter? 

What of the men outside Government 
who suborn those inside it? They are 
careful to see that they not do anything 
that can be construed as illegal. They 
operate through lawyers—men who are 
known as clever lawyers; a cleverness 
which is like the instinct of the rat that 
knows how to get the bait without get- 
ting caught. Many businessmen, os- 
tensibly reputable businessmen, employ 
these knavish lawyers to circumvent the 
law and enrich themselves at Govern- 
ment expense. Too often the law can- 
not touch them. 

Who is more at fault, the bribed or 
the bribers? The bribed have been 
false to their oaths and betrayers of 
their trust. But they are often rela- 
tively simple men—men of small for- 
tune or no fortune at all—and they 
weaken before the temptations held out 
to them by the unscrupulous. 

Who are the bribers? They are often 
men who walk the earth lordly and se- 
cure; members of good families; respect- 
ed figures in their communities; gradu- 
ates of universities. They are, in short, 
of the privileged minority, and I submit 
that it is not unreasonable to ask of 
them that high standard of conduct 
which their training ought to have en- 
gendered. Is it too much to ask of them 
that they do not use a Government lend- 
ing agency as a dumping ground for 
their own mistakes in judgment? Is it 
too much to ask of them, the favored few 
of our country, that they behave with 
simple honesty; with that honesty which 
looks, not to the letter of the law, but 
to its spirit? 

Mr. President, the essence of what we 
have been studying in our committee is 
but a reflection of what may be seen in 
many other phases of our national life, 
The Government and its activities are, 
in a very real sense, a mirror of our na- 
tional life. The inquiry into the RFC 
has revealed conditions which unfortu- 
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nately may be found in other activities 
of our people. 

Let us consider what has developed in 

our colleges where the characters of our 
young men and women are being mold- 
ed. Our colleges, under extreme pres- 
sure from the alumni, have become so 
intent upon winning football and bas- 
ketball games that they use any means 
to gain their ends. They hire players 
who are not bona fide students and thus 
make a mockery, a farce, of the whole 
concept of amateur sport for the health 
and entertainment of our young men. 
They corrupt not only the hired players, 
but also the entire student body, who 
learn from their elders the cynical, im- 
moral doctrine that one must win at all 
costs. 
A byproduct of this doctrine, this ne- 
cessity for big money, led naturally to 
betting and to the shocking episode of 
the widespread bribery of basketball 
players in New York.. I find it difficult 
to blame the players, They are but fol- 
lowing a logical sequence of influences, 
beginning with the corruption of the 
sport at its source by pressure from the 
alumni. 

This question of the moral strength 
of our people is not just an internal 
domestic matter. It has grave impli- 
cations in our international relations, 
Without confidence in their Govern- 
ment, the people will not make the sac- 
rifices necessary to oppose Russia suc- 
cessfully. Professor Toynbee, in his 
well-known historical study, demon- 
strated clearly how the vast majority of 
great civilizations have been destroyed, 
not as a result of external aggression, 
but as a consequence of domestic cor- 
ruption. A democracy can recover 
quickly from physical or economic dis- 
aster, but when its moral convictions 
weaken it becomes easy prey for the 
demagogue and the charlatan. Tyranny 
and oppression then become the order 
of the day. 

I wonder whether in recent years we 
have unwittingly come to accept the to- 
talitarian concept that the end justifies 
the means, a concept which is funda- 
mentally and completely antagonistic to 
a true domestic society. Democracy is, 
I believe, more likely to be destroyed by 
the perversion of, cr abandonment of, 
its true moral principles than by armed 
attack from Russia. The evil and in- 
sidious materialism of the Communists 
is a greater danger to us than their guns, 

One of the most disturbing aspects of 
this problem of moral conduct is the 
revelation that among so many influen- 
tial people, morality has become identi- 
cal with legality. We are certainly in 
a tragic plight if the accepted standard 
by which we measure the integrity of 
a man in public life is that he keep 
within the letter of the law. 

Mr. President, the growing size and 
complexity of our Government, as much 
as we may deplore it, only emphasizes 
the need for a clarification, a restate- 
ment of the moral standards of govern- 
mental conduct. When our Government 
was small, when it took only 10 percent 
of our earnings in taxes, we could afford 
a certain amount of official boodling. 
Today, it has become too important. We 
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simply can on longer afford moral ob- 
tuseness in our public officials. 

Scandals in our Government are not 
new phenomena in our history. What 
seems to be new about these scandals is 
the moral blindness or callousness which 
allows those in responsible positions to 
accept the practices which the facts re- 
veal. It is bad enough for us to have 
corruption in our midst, but it is worse 
if it is to be condoned and accepted as 
inevitable. 

Mr. President, is there anything we 
can do here in Washington to help our 
country reaffirm or reestablish a higher 
concept of public conduct? 

Some weeks ago, I suggested, infor- 
mally, that it would be beneficial to have 
a commission of eminent citizens desig- 
nated by the Congress, to consider the 
problem of ethical standards of conduct 
in public affairs. I renew that sugges- 
tion now, and I have a resolution which 
will be ready for presentation to the 
Senate tomorrow. 

Such a commission should be com- 
posed of private citizens of outstanding 
achievement and character, whose in- 
tegrity is beyond question. As exam- 
ples of the type of men who should serve, 
I suggest the following: former Justice 
Owen Roberts, of Pennsylvania; former 
Senator La Follette, of Wisconsin; Judge 
Learned Hand, of New York; Mr. Walter 
Reuther, of Detroit; Mr. Paul Hoffman, 
of the Ford Foundation; Dr. Reinhold 
Niebuhr, of Union Theological Seminary; 
Dr. Theodore Greene, of Yale; Dr. 
Hutchins, of Chicago; President Clinchy, 
of the Conference of Christians and 
Jews; Father Parsons, of Catholic Uni- 
versity. Such a list could be extended 
indefinitely, but I think I have ade- 
quately indicated the type of person I 
have in mind. 

Such a commission, as I conceive of it, 
would be a catalytic agent, stimulated 
by public indignation, to draw forth 
meaning from the mass of data revealed 
by the several current investigations. 
The commission would evaluate the con- 
ditions which have been exposed, and 
drawing upon its combined wisdom 
would restate again, or formulate anew, 
principles which, it is to be hoped, would 
strengthen the faith of all decent men 
in our democratic society. 

Too many people in our Nation do not 
believe anything with conviction. They 
question the precepts of God or of man, 
indiscriminately. The values of life 
which were clear to the Pilgrims and the 
founding fathers have become dim and 
fuzzy in outline. False propaganda and 
the “big lie” of demagogs have created 
doubt in the minds of men. Profes- 
sional political hucksters, imported from 
afar, without local responsibility or re- 
straint, corrupt our free elections and 
poison democracy at its source. The 
principal objective of the study I suggest 
is the restoration of the faith of our peo- 
ple in the validity of the traditional 
precepts of our democratic society. It is 
not a job for politicians; it is not a job 
for the inexperienced; it is a job for the 
wisest of our citizens under a mandate 
from the Nation. 

Mr. President, in making this sugges- 
tion, I am quite prepared to be dubbed 
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naive. It will not be the first time. As 
I look back upon our history or upon my 
own experience, nearly every progressive 
or fruitful move, especially if it was 
novel, has been considered naive. To 
expect, or even hope, for an improve- 
ment in the moral climate of Washing- 
ton, is, in the eyes of the boys who 
know, I am sure, thoroughly utopian. 

I confess that I do not know what 
should be done. If I knew, I would not 
call upon the wisest men of our country. 
I would suggest it myself. But, Mr. 
President, I am unwilling to accept the 
view that nothing can be done, that the 
moral deterioration, which is so evident 
to all, must continue, to its logical con- 
clusion, which is the destruction of our 
free democratic system. Mr. President, 
I think something can be done. This 
may not be the right thing; but, if any- 
one has a better suggestion, let him step 
forward. 

I submit, Mr. President, that further 
investigations, as instructive as they 
may be, are not nearly as important as 
an understanding of what has already 
been exposed and action, to remedy the 
situation. 


EIGHTY-FOURTH ANNIVERSARY CELE- 
BRATION OF THE FOUNDING OF NE- 
BRASKA — SPEECH BY SENATOR 
WHERRY, AND KESOLUTIONS OF REPUB- 
LICAN FOUNDERS’ DAY ORGANIZATION 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, the 
eighty-fourth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the State of Nebraska was appro- 
priately observed by nearly 1,000 Repub- 
licans in their traditional State-wide Ne- 
braska Founders’ Day. At this meeting, 
I had the honor and privilege of deliv- 
ering a speech at the women’s luncheon, 
I ask unanimous consent that the text of 
the speech be printed in the RECORD 
herewith. 

The Republican Founders’ Day organi- 
zation also adopted resolutions on vital 
pending issues, and I also ask unanimous 
consent that a copy of these resolutions 
be placed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
herewith. 

There being no objection, the speech 
and resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Rxconp, as follows: 


SPEECH By SENATOR WHERRY AT THE WOMEN’S 
LUNCHEON OF THE NEBRASKA REPUBLICAN 
Founpers’ Day CELEBRATION, LINCOLN, 
NEBR., Marcu 21, 1951. 

It is good to be back in Nebraska and to 
join in this commemoration of founders’ 
day. 

If ever there was a time when we needed to 
rededicate our lives to the principles of the 
founding fathers that time is now. Only 
through adherence to the spirit of the pio- 
neers and the unbroken line of builders of 
our great State can we face with confidence 
the grave problems that confront our coun- 
try today. 

I did not bring any mink coats along for 
your ladies, no deep freezers. 

While this is said in jest, I am sure that 
the women of Nebraska and all the States 
bitterly resent the kind of government that 
thrives on paternalism, favoritism, and 
squandering of the taxpayers’ money. 

We Nebraskans are a frugal people. We be- 
leve in solid progress based on thrift and 
living within our incomes. We adhere to 
the pay-as-you-go policy in our State gov- 
ernment, because we do not think it is fair 
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to our children for us to mortgage their 
future. 

We Nebraskans believe in honesty and 
morality in government; and we can boast 
of a long record of administrations in Ne- 
braska that have brought that kind of gov- 
ernment to the people of our great State. 

If we had that kind of government in 
Washington the United States would not be 
in the terrible situation that it is today. 

And, it is up to you women, all patriotic 
Americans, to bring to bear the weight of 
public opinion for restoration of the virtues 
of thrift and morality in Government at 
Washington. 

It is my first duty as junior Senator from 
Nebraska to be on the firing line in Washing- 
ton, giving my best effort for sound principles 
in Government. It is also necessary that I 
come home from time to time to discuss with 
you issues that confront our State and Na- 
tion, to learn your views, and express them 
as your Representative in the Congress. 

As minority floor leader of the Senate my 
responsibility spreads over the country, and 
when opportunity affords I try to get into 
other States and learn what the people there 
are thinking. 

In my travels, and judging from my mail 
and telegrams, which come from all parts of 
the country, the evidence is abundant that 
the American people are worried over na- 
tional and international conditions. 

If the wide variety of ways in which this 
concern is expressed were summed into one 
word, perhaps “morality” would cover all of 
them. 

For when you boil down the latest expo- 
sure of callous disregard of the people’s inter- 
ests, the revolting revelations of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation investigation, 
it becomes a matter of morals in govern- 
ment. 

Almost every day, there is a new discovery 
of security agents, secrets of the atomic 
bomb, that have been leaked into the Com- 
munist spy ring. 

There can be no greater betrayal of one’s 
country than to transmit its national secu- 
rity secrets to a potential enemy, no greater 
immorality in government, for without secu- 
rity and peace there can be no progress. 

Is there any one now so blind to the 
dangers of communism who would call the 
Alger Hiss case a red herring? 

Again we see shocking disclosures of wide- 
Spread syndicates in gambling and vice, 
another manifestation of moral depravity. 

To tax and tax our people for spendthrift 
ventures in Government is immorality in 
a most outrageous form, because with every 
increase in taxes our freedoms are whittled 
away. We are deprived of our freedom to 
do what we choose with the fruits of our 
labors. The self-annointed bureaucrats take 
over. 

But add to all of this taxatlon without 
representation and what becomes of the 
rights assured to the people under the Con- 
stitution? 

Why, you know James Otis said, way back 
in 1761, that “Taxation without representa- 
tion is tyranny.” 

We could go on and on with this picture 
of immorality gnawing at the vitals of the 
Republic: featherbedding of the offices of 
Government with partisan political hacks 
and cronies to administer wage and price 
controls and allocation of materials, and 
immorality in our politics abroad as well as 
at home. 

Oh, yes, fellow Nebraskans, the time has 
come when we must rededicate our lives to 
the spirit of the founders, because the free- 
doms of the American people are in peril. 

The underlying, fundamental issue be- 
fore our country today, with its ramifica- 
tions reaching into the homes, the schools, 
the offices, the factories, and the mines 
throughout the land, is whether the Con- 
gress, representing the people, shall deter- 
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mine the national defense policies or wheth- 
er the President shall be allowed to usurp 
this tremendous power and establish a mili- 
tary dictatorship. 

Congress must assert its constitutional 
rights and prerogatives, if the Republic is to 
survive and not be supplanted by a military 
dictatorship controlling the lives and ac- 
tivities of our people, through determination 
of national defense policies, with their tre- 
mendous impact upon the national economy. 

The American people are confronted today 
by this awful threat, usurpation of congres- 
sional prerogatives in the troops-for-Europe 
issue. It is Just that serious, just that far- 
reaching. It strikes at the very essence of 
morality, honesty, and integrity in govern- 
ment, government by law and order. 

Don’t be misled by those propagandists 
who would fasten the yoke of a military dic- 
tatorship upon the American people. These 
propagandists, some of them sincere in their 
groping for the right, have lost faith in the 
principles of the Republic. They have lost 
faith in the wisdom of the people. 

They have invented a theory that chal- 
lenges the basic concepts of the Constitu- 
tion, with its division of power and checks 
and balances among the legislative, executive, 
and judicial branches of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

One by one, leaders of the administration, 
its “me-tooers,” and administration lap 
poodies among the press and radio offer 
their hush, hush lullabies to the people. 

To them the President and the dominant 
voices in the Pentagon are supreme, the final 
arbiters of national defense and its impact 
upon the lives and activities of the people. 

Fellow Americans, arise. Smite these alien- 
minded plotters and planners within our 
Nation’s borders, Eternal vigilance is still 
the price of liberty. Time is running short. 
You are walking the last mile. 

Listen to Lincoln, and where could it be 
more appropriate to quote the great eman- 
cipator than in this city named in his 
honor. 

This is what Lincoln wrote in a letter to 
William H. Herndon on February 15, 1858: 

“The provision of the Constitution giving 
the war-making power to Congress was dic- 
tated, as I understand it, by the following 
reasons: kings had always been involving and 
impoverishing their people in wars, pretend- 
ing generally if not always, that the good of 
the people was the object. 

“This our convention understood to be the 
most oppressive of all kingly oppressions, 
and they resolved to so frame the Constitu- 
tion that no one man should hold the power 
of bringing this oppression upon us.” 

This quotation from Abraham Lincoln is 
rarely heard, but it is most timely, and 
should ring in the ears of every mother and 
father in the land. 

It should be heeded by President Truman. 

We Americans don’t believe in divine rights 
for kings or presidents. 

Fellow Nebraskans, that is why I intro- 
duced Senate Resolution 8, the Wherry reso- 
lution, into the Senate. It reads as follows: 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of the Sen- 
ate that no ground forces of the United 
States should be assigned to duty in the 
European area pending the adoption of a 
policy with respect thereto by the Congress.” 

This resolution has been garbled and 
twisted by the advocates of a military dicta- 
torship when it neither approves nor disap- 
proves the sending of ground forces to Europe 
for purposes of the North Atlantic Treaty. 
It simply says that no such forces shall be 


committed until the Congress adopts a policy 
on the matter. 


After the President had stated over and 
over through the press and radio that he 
alone possessed absolute power to assign 
American Armed Forces anywhere in the 
world, and for any purpose he alone deemed 
to be in the national interest, the junior Sen- 
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ator from Nebraska introduced this resolu- 
tion to serve as a red light against the Presi- 
dent’s vaulting grab for dictatorial power 
over the military and national defense policy. 

‘The sole purpose of the resolution is to see 
that the Congress becomes a full-fledged 

er with the President in the determi- 
nation of national defense policy. When this 
is done the whole purpose of the Wherry res- 
olution will have been accomplished and 
your rights as citizens and masters of your 
Government will be protected. 

I am opposed to sending a single American 
foot soldier to join an international army in 
Europe and to serve under foreign flags and 
foreign officers in preparedness for a land war 
with Russia, if the tyrants of Russia are so 
foolish as to start a war with us. 

But the question of whether or not our 
boys shall be drafted into such an army is of 
such tremendous importance that the people 
should have a right to determine it through 
their representatives in Congress. 

Despite the vicious smear campaign waged 
against the Wherry resolution by the advo- 
cates of a military dictatorship we are mak- 
ing some pro; toward restoration of the 
rights and duties of the Congress to deter- 
mine national defense policy as representa- 
tives of the people who furnish the troops 
and pay the taxes. 

The resolution approved by the Senate 
Armed Services and Foreign Relations Com- 
mittees as a substitute for the Wherry reso- 
lution adopts the substance of the Wherry 
resolution by asserting congressional juris- 
diction in the determination of whether 
ground forces should be assigned to the in- 
ternational army in Europe for purposes of 
the North Atlantic Treaty. 

While I am opposed to the part of the 
resolution approving the sending of four 
more divisions, and their assignment with 
the two divisions already over there in oc- 
cupation duty—to the international army— 
the committees and the Congress will make 
the decision. 

That complies with the Wherry resolution, 

The committees’ substitute gives notice to 
the other parties to the North Atlantic 
Treaty that they must contribute their “fair 
share” of troops for the land army. This is 
a condition attached to the sending of our 
troops and therefore complies with the 
Wherry resolution. 

I contend that the phrase “fair share” is 
nebulous and subject to dispute over what 
is a “fair share,” but the substitute also 
says that the “bulk” of the troops should 
be furnished by the other parties to the 
Treaty. 

There is another provision in the substi- 
tute which is extraneous and open challenge. 
This is a provision approving all that Presi- 
dent Truman has done in the interest of 
national security. 

This might be construed as a blanket legal- 
ization of countless things that he has 
done—which neither the Congress nor the 
American people know about. 

Before acting on such an over-all endorse- 
ment of the President’s operations around 
the globe—under his assumed mastery over 
the national defense policy—the Congress 
and the people should have a detailed re- 
port by him on what he has done. 

And it is my humble opinion—and I think 
the opinion of a majority of the Senators— 
had it not been for the introduction of the 
Wherry resolution—troops would have al- 
ready been assigned to the international 
army in Western Europe—without limita- 
tion—without condition— and with the Con- 
gress and the American people left com- 
pletely in the dark as to what the national 
defense policy is to be. 

The Wherry resolution was limited to 
ground forces—because if the land war ap- 
proach for defense of the free world is 
adopted—it will set the pattern for our 
whole defense eficrt—a ghastly mistake. 
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Senator CoNNALLY, and other explainers 
of the North Atlantic Treaty told the Senate 
when it was up for ratification that all ac- 
tion to implement the Treaty must be sub- 
mitted to the Congress for its determination, 
not after the action but for authorization. 

We don't want any more Yaltas. They 
are the root cause of all our major ills to- 
day, drafting of your boys, the taxes you 
pay, and the price and wage controls now 
being clamped on you. 

Until the sins of Tehran and Yalta—all 
ratified and reaffirmed by President Truman 
at Potsdam—are washed away there can be 
no durable peace. 

The Senate Armed Services and Foreign 
Relations Committees reported two resolu- 
tions. 

One is a Senate resolution and calls for 
action by the Senate only; the other is a 
concurrent resolution and requires action by 
both the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives. 

I see no reason for reporting two resolu- 
tions identical in language, unless it be that 
the President intends to start sending ground 
troops to the international army immediately 
after the Senate acts, assuming it approves 
the sending. 

Certainly, on this great issue the voice of 
the House also should be heard, because the 
House, too, should be a full-fledged partner 
in determining the national defense policy. 

Considering the resolutions of the Armed 
Services and Foreign Relations Committees 
as a whole, they would approve the assign- 
ment of four more divisions to Europe and 
reserve to the Congress power to stop any 
T:rther assignments. 

This whole venture into preparedness for 
a land war with Russia is a colossal blunder. 

It is a gamble with the lives of American 


ys. 

What it amounts to is—the United States 
contributes six divisions for a virtually non- 
existent Western European defense and then 
waits to see whether the other parties to 
the treaty put up their fair share of troops. 

Russia has 175 divisions poised and ready 
to strike. All of the North Atlantic Treaty 
countries in Europe combined have fewer 
than 20 effective divisions and most of these 
will be needed within the borders of the 
various countries. 

The North Atlantic Treaty is now nearly 
2 years old, and there has been no springing 
to arms in Western Europe in all this time. 
Obviously, they are waiting for the United 
States to begin pouring its youth into West- 
ern Eurcpe. 

The four-division proposal is a foot-in- 
the-door proposition. Commit one division 
and the pressures will mount to send more 
and more to help them. 

In World War II two-thirds of all the 
allied soldiers in Western Europe were from 
the. United States. 

We are told that all General Eisenhower 
wants is a treaty army, strong enough to 
prevent the Russian hordes and their satel- 
lites from overrunning Western Europe, and 
thereby prevent the destruction and occupa- 
tion of Western Europe by the Russian 
armies, 

There is little comfort in this assurance 
to the mothers and fathers of American 
youth. 

There are thousands upon thousands of 
tear-stained pillows in America as a result 
of the venture into Korea. 

The casualty list rises and rises, and we 
don’t know when the end will be or how 
great the toll. 

And, yet, the mothers and fathers are 
asked to send their boys to Europe as morale 
builders. 

Prudence dictates that America be careful 
not to spread its substance so thin around 
the world that we are strong nowhere. We 
had better win the war in Korea, and not 


offer our sons as morale builders in Western 
Europe. 

But Dean Acheson says we need to send 
four divisions as morale builders, and that 
Western Europe will prepare a defense ade- 
quate to defend herself. 

Already we have approved the British loan, 
the International Bank, UNNRA, ECA, the 
arms implementation bill, and, today we are 
furnishing money to provide 85 percent of 
the armament for Western Europe. 

We have poured more than $50,000,000,000 
in cash and goods into Europe since World 
War II ended. 

On top of this, we ratified the North At- 
lantic Treaty, which provides the moment a 
SEs country is attacked, we go to her 

Now, if all of this has not improved 
Europe’s morale, what more morale building 
can you do with four more divisions in 
Western Europe? 

And how do the foot soldier generals in- 
tend to win the war with Russia, if God for- 
bid, it comes? 

They make no claim they can win the 
war with a hold-the-line defense army in 
Western Europe. They talk and talk and 
they suggest other means with a modest ref- 
erence to air and sea power. 

General Marshall testified before the Sen- 
ate Armed Services and Foreign Relations 
Committees at least 300 divisions would be 
necessary to hurl the Russians back and 
march on to Moscow.. 

Why, this whole idea of trying to defeat 
Russia on the ground is sheer stupidity and 
rer ono with reasoning ability can see that 

Napoleon tried. He failed. 

Hitler hurled 250 divisions against the 
Russians. He failed. 

Air power is the answer. 

The dominant voices in the Pentagon, 
General Marshall, General Bradley, and Gen- 
eral Collins, all ground officers by training, 
have their eyes glued to the ground, when 
they should wake up to the aeronautical facts 
of life. 

Our air power is the chief deterrent to 
world war III. 

Air power, supported by an invincible 
navy and ground troops to occupy Russia 
after, repeat after, Russia’s war industrial 
potential has been destroyed, is the best 
insurance for victory if war comes. 

To commit American boys to ground war- 
fare with Russia’s hordes before Russia's 
war industrial potential has been pulverized, 
would be tragic and needlessly cost the lives 
of many of our young men. 

The sound, sensible thing to do is to build 
an adequate air force to protect our own 
homeland and destroy Russia's war indus- 
trial potential. 

It is mandatory that we have sufficient 
air power to protect the United States. But 
we cannot afford the kind of an air force 
it is going to take to do that job, if we pro- 
vide the kind of a standing army the Penta- 
gon wants and the invincible navy that has 
to back up the Air Force. 

That is why I voted for the selective serv- 
ice manpower bill on March 9. We must 
provide for strengthening our Air Force and 
Navy, and provide the necessary land forces. 
This is the simple explanation: Having voted 
to eliminate the unsound features of the 
bill, but appreciating the necessity of pass- 
ing the sound provisions, though the un- 
sound remained, my judgment was the im- 
portance of the sound out weighed the evil 
in the unsound. 

But, I shall continue to do my utmost for 
revision of the unsound. The House has yet 
to pass its manpower bill, which differs in 
many sections from the Senate bill. In time 
the two bills will go to conference between 
the two bodies, giving more opportunity for 
sensible revision. 
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Certainly we have to provide an air force 
which will prevent the Red air force from 
fiying over the North Pole to the United 
States, which they can do in 5% hours and 
bomb our industrial centers into ashes. 

Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg, Chief of the 
United States Air Force, has stated that 70 
percent of an enemy attack in force upon 
the United States, could now get through 
and bomb us. 

The highest-ranking officers of the Air 
Force have testified before the Senate Armed 
Services and Foreign Relations Committees 
that our present air power is inadequate. 
They have given warning. 

Lt. Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, commanding 
general of the Strategic Air Command at 
Omaha, testified on February 21, 1951. I 
asked him, and I quote from the official 
record: 

“Senator WHERRY. If you commit one divi- 
sion (that is ground troops to Europe) do 
you agree with General Eisenhower that we 
must be prepared to go the whole way on 
the ground? 

“General LEMayr. Well, sir, I do not believe 
that we need to match Russia division for 
division fighting a full-scale war on the 
ground. I do not believe we should conduct 
a war against Russia in that manner. 

“Senator WHERRY. How would you conduct 
it? 

“General LeMay. I would use the weapons 
at which we are more proficient and better 
capable of providing. We are not capable 
of fighting the Russian Empire by matching 
their manpower. 

“Senator WHERRY. I want to thank you. 
Would it be better for Western Europe, after 
the statement you just made, to take tem- 
porary occupation, occupation by the aggres- 
sor while our air power is destroying Russia 
rather than to engage the Red army on the 
ground? 

“General LEMay. I think that would be the 
more efficient way of doing it. 

“Senator WHERRY. What would happen to 
the armies of Russia in the field if her war 
potential, the industrial war potential, were 
destroyed at home? 

“General LEMay. An army in the field be- 
comes impotent when it is not resupplied. 

“Senator WHERRY. So with the destruction 
of Russia’s war potential, the Russian Army 
would disintegrate? 

“General LeMay. If they could not be re- 
supplied they would become ineffective. 

“Senator WHERRY. If you had to choose be- 
tween defense dollars, and I would like to say 
that I accept the figures of Senator BYRD 
that the expenditures of budgets for the bal- 
ance of this fiscal year and next will reach 
approximately $144,700,000,000, if you had 
to choose defense dollars, what would you 
choose to spend to build the deterrent which 
you think would stop a Russian invasion? 

“General LEMay. I would choose the weap- 
on of air power.” 

Fellow Nebraskans, that was General Le- 
May speaking, the man who delivered by air 
the knock-out blows that paved the way for 
victory over Japan—blows that made it un- 
necessary to land foot soldiers on the soil 
of Japan. 

Ladies, these are some truths that even the 
so-called wise men overlook because of their 
training and attachments. 

Among those who testified before the Sen- 
ate committees on the Wherry resolution, 
was Mrs. William A. Becker, of New Jersey, 
chairman of the Twenty-fifth Women’s 
Patriotic Conference on National Defense. 

This council, representing millions of 
women, adopted a resolution in support of 
the Wherry resolution. 

She told the Senators: 

“We know there is a great difference of 
opinion among experts—whatever they say— 
concerning how wars ought to be fought. 
As women, we value human life above every- 
thing else, especially American life. We be- 
lieve we should follow those experts who 
say war can be fought with machines better 
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than it can be fought by sacrificing troops 
on the ground the way they are being sacri- 
ficed in Korea.” 

Twenty years ago the military was re- 
luctant to give up the cavalry. They said 
that you couldn’t conquer a people unless 
you used horses. 

Remember how the ground fighters and 
battleship admirals fought the late Billy 
Mitchell, when he pointed out the tremen- 
dous advantage of air power? The American 
people were with Billy Mitchell and his 
spirit marches on—but the bayonet generals 
still dictate Pentagon strategy. 

Must we suffer more and more casualties 
and back-breaking debt, tears, pain, and 
misery through failure of the Truman Ad- 
ministration to grasp the potentialities of 
air power? God forbid. 

Great Britain for hundreds of years domi- 
nated the world by ruling the seas. Today 
air power is the dominant weapon. Control 
the air and you control the ground under it 
for no nation can long withstand a siege by 
air. 

But unless you and all other patriotic 
Americans get busy the foot-soldier generals, 
with their antiquated methods of warfare 
and their reliance upon winning, as Gen- 
eral Bradley put it in a recent address in 
Boston, over the dead bodies of ground sol- 
diers, again will make the Infantry the 
spearhead of our national defense. 

America must be strong, strong militarily, 
strong financially, strong economically, and 
strong spiritually. 

The free-handed spenders in the Govern- 
ment and their me-too-ers are full of ideas 
for building morale around the world, every- 
where at the expense of the American tax- 
payers. 

What about the morale of the American 
people? We better do something for their 
morale and the best thing right now would 
be to cut the outrageous cost of govern- 
ment, and develop a sound national de- 
fense policy. 

With the people discussing the great is- 
sues involved and Congress recapturing its 
prerogatives and duties as the policy-mak- 
ing branch of the Government—there can 
be hope for sound solutions in the Amer- 
ican way—the way of the founders and 
builders of our beloved State. 

In this Eastertide our thoughts turn 
more than usual to God for guidance. With 
firm reliance upon the Almighty, the ship 
of state will weather the storm and our 
country—all free people—will find peace and 
contentment, 


RESOLUTIONS, FouNDER’s Day, 1951 


Whereas we are again in annual meeting 
of Republicans on founder’s day assembled 
to celebrate the anniversary of Nebraska’s 
statehood, to honor our forefathers and 
their achievements in the development and 
preservation of State resources, in continued 
governmental progress, in their foresight by 
constitutionally setting a pattern for eco- 
nomical and efficient government, in the de- 
velopment of a philosophy of unselfish pub- 
lic service, in their courageous advancement 
of a type of local government providing, by 
progressive action, for the welfare of our 
Nebraska citizenry; and 

Whereas our State of Nebraska has pro- 
gressed under Republican leadership, and 
has, under Governor Val Peterson and other 
constitutional officers received sound and 
able leadership and excellent government; 
and 

Whereas the State of Nebraska has given 
much to America by the presence of Sen- 
ators BUTLER and WHERRY, and Congressmen 
STEFAN, CURTIS, MILLER, and Burretr in the 
halls of Congress during the 20-year period 
of Democratic created and perpetuated crises; 
and 

Whereas the fundamental principles of 
the Republican Party are to establish and 
maintain peace with and for all mankind, 
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to perpetuate a country in which it is pos- 
sible for every citizen to earn a good living 
with the promise of real progress for him- 
self and family, to uphold as a beacon light 
for mankind everywhere the inspiring Amer- 
ican tradition of liberty, opportunity, and 
justice for all, to insure individuality, to 
preserve local government, to continue gov- 
ernment as a servant, to administer govern- 
ment by economical and constitutional 
means, to conserve America’s resources, to 
strengthen and unify our defense, to ad- 
vance a foreign policy dedicated to preserv- 
ing a free America in a free world of free- 
men, to cooperate with our peace-loving 
nations, and by comparison; and 

Whereas weak and vacillating interna- 
tional policies were fostered by Communist 
sympathizers in the State Department 
through illegal secret agreements greatly 
strengthened and encouraged Communist 
dictatorships, which accomplished betrayal 
of the Chinese Republic and resulted in the 
Korean war; and 

Whereas Russia has since World War II 
obstructed plans for world peace, has failed 
to cooperate with the peace-loving nations 
of the world, has aided and abetted tyrants 
adhering to a philosophy that might makes 
right, has procured the assistance of satellite 
nations in its drive toward communistic 
world domination, has caused and fostered 
hatred in the world and against all freedom- 
loving mankind, has actually furnished ma- 
terial assistance to aggressor nations and 
peoples, and has made fantastic claims of un- 
told benefits to all people embracing com- 
munism; and 

Whereas the administration, by a tax and 
spend, borrow and bankrupt, rule and ruin 
philosophy has unnecessarily burdened the 
American taxpayer and mortgaged the future 
welfare of our country and its citizens and 
has, by faulty Government policies and by 
indifferent neglect failed to assume its re- 
sponsibility for current cruel high prices and 
continually pleads with the citizenry for co- 
operation, patience, sacrifice, economy, and 
faith; and 

Whereas the administration has, by the 
vicious practice of package presentation, re- 
peatedly violated sound principles of repre- 
sentative legislation, thereby depriving Con- 
gress of the right to legislate and consider 
the merits of individual proposals as evi- 
denced by the present War Manpower Act; 
and 

Whereas during 20 years of Democratic na- 
tional administration, the American people 
have observed promises being broken, the 


. Treasury looted by devious schemes, tax- 


payers burdened with confiscatory taxes, peo- 
ple regimented under sugar-coated bribery, 
private enterprise paralyzed, individual ini- 
tiative penalized, State’s rights overridden, 
local government subdued, browbeaten, and 
misled, class set against class, foreign policy 
determined by illegitimate secret agreements, 
commitments, and understandings, Congress 
ignored, the judiciary attacked, and innu- 
merable shocking revelations and scandalous 
disclosures of governmental corruption, braz- 
enly and indifferently shrugged off; and 

Whereas during the Eightieth Congress, 
the representatives of the Republican Party 
proved that they can, and will, stop this 
orgy of spending, and balance the Federal 
budget, if given the opportunity: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That we commend Goy. Val 
Peterson and other State officials— 

1. For improved administration of State 
institutions. 

2. For a much-needed 10-year building 
program of institutional buildings. 

3. For continued development, preserva- 
tion, and improvement of roads and high- 
ways. 

4. For effective law enforcement. 

5. For prompt and efficient handling of 
State emergencies. ; 
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6, For local advancement in the field of 
resources, flood control, reclamation, and 
soil conservation. 

7. For placing Nebraska during the past 
4 years in the envious position of taking the 
lowest tax percentage of the total income 
of its citizens for State government of any 
other State. 

That we commend Senators BUTLER and 
WRkanr and Congressmen STEFAN, CURTIS, 
MILLER, and BUFFETT, who while serving in 
Congress have shown a high quality of lead- 
ership, thus bringing honor to their native 
State of Nebraska and who, during turbulent 
times, by their courageous stand for the 
principles of Americanism and the American 
way of life have earned the respect of the 
people of this great State. 

That the principles and ideals to which 
the Republican Farty stands dedicated rep- 
resent the true philosophy of Americanism 
and the desires and ideals of liberty-loving 
Americans; that the Democratic Party does 
not represent the will of the majority in the 
United States, 

That Russia be branded as a tyrannical 
dictatorship, engaged in an aggressive com- 
munistic conspiracy against all free govern- 
ment and against all freedom-loving peoples 
of. the world; that immediate action be 
taken by the United Nations so that no stra- 
tegic war materials be furnished by any 
member nation to any country termed an 
aggressor by the United Nations; that no 
member of the United Nations shall furnish 
strategic war materials to any nation assist- 
ing a nation termed an aggressor; that eco- 
nomic sanctions shall be invoked against 
any aggressor nation or nations and against 
any nation aiding or assisting such aggres- 
sor; that Russia be prevailed upon to lift the 
iron curtain so that the people of the world, 
including Russians, by freedom of travel, 
may compare the alleged communistic bene- 
fits to the certain benefits of free govern- 
ment, and that America fight communism 
at home, eliminate communism in Govern- 
ment, condemn communism abroad, and 
aid all other countries in their struggle to 
preserve their governments against all and 
further communistic encroachments; and 

That legislative action be taken so that the 
three principles of the War Manpower Act, 
namely (1) universal military training, and 
(2) drafting of 18-year-olds, and (3) selec- 
tive service, can be individually and sep- 
arately considered. 

That we condemn the complacent attitude 
of the present administration toward 
racketeers in high public positions, which 
has resulted in a continual increase in the 
sale of influence and the moral degeneration 
of those placed in positions of public trust. 

That the administration set the example 
by now reducing nonessential and nonde- 
fense spending to an absolute minimum; by 
adopting a pay-as-you-go policy; by living 
within its income instead of on borrowed 
credit; by encouraging a minimum of de- 
pendence upon the Federal Government; by 
recognizing local government as the respon- 
sive and responsible government; by insur- 
ing all our citizens a decent living at decent 
wages and return, after taxes, and thereby 
eliminate much that today constitutes the 
basic causes of inflation. 

That the present foreign policy as formu- 
lated by Dean Acheson is the exclusive re- 
sponsibility of the Democratic administra- 
tion and that we take pride in the divergent 
views expressed by the several great leaders 
of our party on foreign policy; that we com- 
mend the free expression of free speech that 
does exist within our party. We further be- 
lieve that this free expression aids in the 
presentation of all sides of the issue to the 
American people, and they as the sovereign 
power will decide as to the policy ultimately 
to be formulated and accepted. be 

That no doubt can now remain as to the 
tragic incapacity of the Democratic Party 
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in international affairs; that there should be 
no further hesitancy on the part of the Sen- 
ate of the United States in recovering its 
constitutional treaty-making powers and end 
the usurpation of its powers by the executive 
branch of the Government, and more par- 
ticularly, the State Department; that the 
United States is not to be bound by secret 
agreements, commitments or understandings 
with foreign nations unless the same shall 
be subsequently and expeditiously submitted 
to the Senate of the United States for open 
consideration and approval to the end that 
the American people will be completely in- 
formed and advised, that there should be 
close cooperation between Congress and the 
President in matters of defense, and that 
Congress shall be a full-fledged partner in 
the determination of our national defense 
policy as correlated with any international 
program of defense or supplemented by for- 
eign defense commitments. 

That the Democratic administration by its 
power politics, sale of influence, and its 
political selfishness, has clearly, throughout 
nearly two decades, demonstrated its inep- 
titude and inability in matters of adminis- 
tration; has through its irresponsibility 
intentionally failed to constitutionally ad- 
minister the American form of government; 
has by its lack of foresight utterly failed in 
domestic and foreign affairs to sensibly plan 
for the future; has by its flagrant, overbear- 
ing usurpation of local government become 
top heavy with centralized power; has by 
emphasizing class distinction in America 
rendered a disservice to all citizens of the 
United States; has by secret foreign agree- 
ments, commitments, and understandings 
jeopardized the safety of the American 
people; has now become so stagnant, impo- 
tent, and corrupt that it cannot further be 
entrusted with affairs of state. Thus, we in- 
dict and inform against the Democratic ad- 
ministration, and therefore, in order to pre- 
serve the United States, said Democratic ad- 
ministration must be removed from power 
and a Republican President and Republican 
Congress elected in 1952. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Frederick H. Wagener, chairman, Lin- 
coln; Mrs. Alice Amend, Hastings; 
Charles E. McCarl, McCook; Mrs. Carl 
Fleming, Columbus; Art Gardner, 
Crete; Edson Smith, Omaha; Lynn D. 
Hutton, Norfolk; William A. Stewart, 
Lexington; John Wagoner, Grand 
Island; Chauncey Barney, Lincoln; 
resolutions committee. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of executive business, 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


CONVENTION WITH CANADA RELATING 
TO OPERATION OF CERTAIN RADIO 
EQUIPMENT, ETC—REMOVAL OF IN- 
JUNCTION OF SECRECY 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
lays before the Senate Executive C, 
Eighty-second Congress, first session, a 
convention between the United States of 
America and Canada relating to the op- 
eration by citizens of either country of 
certain radio equipment or stations in 
the other country, signed at Ottawa on 
February 8, 1951. Without objection, 
the injunction of secrecy will be removed 
from the convention, and the conven- 
tion, together with the President’s mes- 
sage, will be referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, and the message 
from the President will be printed in the 
Recorp. The Chair hears no objection. 
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The message from the President is as 
follows: 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice 
and consent of the Senate to ratification, 
I transmit herewith a convention be- 
tween the United States of America and 
Canada relating to the operation by citi- 
zens of either country of certain radio 
equipment or stations in the other coun- 
Hae signed at Ottawa on February 8, 

I transmit also, for the information of 
the Senate, the report by the Secretary 
of State with respect to the convention 
above-mentioned. 

Harry S. TRUMAN, 
Tre Wuite House, March 27, 1951. 


(Enclosures: (1) Report by the Secre- 
tary of State; (2) convention with Can- 
ada relating to the operation of certain 
radio equipment or stations, signed at 
Ottawa February 8, 1951.) 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no reports of committees, the Secretary 
will state the nomination on the Execu- 
tive Calendar. 


FEDERAL CIVIL DEFENSE 
ADMINISTRATION 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of James J. Wadsworth to be Deputy 
Federal Civil Defense Administrator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 
Without objection, the President will be 
notified forthwith. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I mere- 
ly wish to express my satisfaction at the 
opportunity of voting for the confirma- 
tion of the nomination of James J. 
Wadsworth to be Deputy Federal Civil 
Defense Administrator. “Jerry” Wads- 
worth and I although of different politi- 
cal faiths worked very closely together 
for a great many years, when I was 
Governor of New York and when he was 
a member, and a very influential one, of 
the assembly. He is a worthy son of a 
former distinguished Member of this 
House who has shown great courage and 
high patriotism throughout a long and 
very useful career. I am very confident 
that Mr. Wadsworth will serve with dis- 
tinction and credit to himself in the per- 
formance of the very important work 
which will be assigned to him. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 

The VICES PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the Senate will automatically re- 
sume the consideration of legislative 
business. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, may I 
inquire of the minority leader whether 
he knows of any other Senators who may 
wish to address the Senate at this time? 

Mr. WHERRY. I may say to the dis- 
tinguished acting majority leader that 
there is at least one Senator who would 
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like to speak today, in addition to Sena- 
tors who have already spoken. I refer to 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. WATKINS], 
who is present. I know of no other Sena- 
tor who desires to be heard this after- 
noon. However, the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Utah has prepared, in accord- 
ance with his custom, a detailed speech, 
which deals with the legality of the 
pending resolution. I am satisfied that 
it would be well to have as many Sena- 
tors as possible hear him. Even though 
it is Tuesday afternoon and apparently 
theze are not as many Senators on the 
floor as we should like, yet I am confi- 
dent that the speech which has been pre- 
pared by the Senator from Utah will 
mean much to all of those who will read 
it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
was about to inquire whether the Sena- 
tor from Utah desired recognition, 

Mr. WHERRY. I am sure the Senator 
from Utah desires to be recognized, and 
I should like to have the Chair recog- 
nize him; but before that is done I should 
merely like to express my appreciation 
to the Senator for having his speech 
ready for delivery this afternoon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Utah. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a brief statement re- 
garding the order of business to be fol- 
lowed tomorrow? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. I think it timely that 
we call the attention of Senators to the 
fact that on Wednesday, March 28, we 
shall operate under the unanimous- 
consent agreement previously entered 
into, and that the time for debate will 
be equally divided and controlled, re- 
spectively, by the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. CONNALLY] and the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY]. 


ASSIGNMENT OF GROUND FORCES TO 
DUTY IN THE EUROPEAN AREA 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the resolution (S. Res. 99) approving 
the action of the President of the United 
States in cooperating in the common 
defense efforts of the North Atlantic 
Treaty nations. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, at the 
appropriate time in the consideration of 
the resolutions which are pending before 
the Senate, I shall make a motion to 
recommit them to the joint committees 
which reported Senate Resolution 99 and 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 18, with 
instructions to these committees to 
study, prepare, and report a bill or joint 
resolution implementing the provisions 
of the Atlantic Pact, if any, having to do 
with furnishing armed forces by the 
United States for the garrisoning of the 
European area or of placing its armed 
forces within that area for the purpose 
of aiding in its defense, prior to an ag- 
gression by any other power or powers. 
The motion will also contain an instruc- 
tion that the committees report within 2 
weeks, 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. WATKINS, I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is it the intention of 
the Senator to make his motion prior to 
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Monday, or is it his intention to make it 
at that time? 

Mr. WATKINS. My present intention 
is to make the motion after 

Mr. WHERRY. After the debate is 
concluded? 

Mr. WATKINS. After the debate is 
concluded on the resolution. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is, after the 
hour of 10 o’clock, Monday, at which 
time the limitation of debate starts. At 
that time, of course, the motion would 
be in order, and I suppose it is now in 
order. That is why I desired to ask the 
Senator whether he felt that the oppor- 
tune time for making the motion would 
be between now, and, let us say, Friday 
of this week, or on Monday, April 2, hav- 
ing in mind that on that day, at the hour 
of 10 a. m., there will be a limitation of 
debate upon any amendment or motion. 
Under the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, debate will be limited to not ex- 
ceeding 1 hour, or 30 minutes to a side. 

Mr. WATKINS. I so understand. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I desire to ask the 
Senator from Nebraska whether it is true 
that, under the unanimous-consent 
agreement, the debate, starting on Mon- 
day, must be concluded on that day, 
and a vote had? 

Mr. WHERRY. No. As I under- 
stand, the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment provides that consideration of the 
two resolutions shall proceed on Monday, 
until they shall have been disposed of. 
That would involve the disposition of 
any amendment or motion, as well as 
disposition of the two resolutions. 
Whether that can all be accomplished 
on one day, I do not know; but the con- 
sideration is to be continuous, it is to be 
without interruption. As to whether the 
consideration of the two resolutions shall 
be completed on Monday, I do not know 
what would be the sense of the Senate. 

Mr. CONNALLY. It is contended by 
some Senators that the meaning is, there 
must be a continuous session until we 
get through. 

Mr. WHERRY. It is true that the 
agreement provides for a continuous 
session. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That might mean 
day and night. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct, if the 
Senate wishes to proceed in that manner. 
It is my understanding of the unani- 
mous-consent agreement, that the 
Senate is to continue in session until 
both resolutions are disposed of. 
Whether the Senate will wish to have a 
night session, in the event of a failure to 
conclude debate and consideration of the 
resolutions earlier would be a matter for 
the Senate to determine. But, in the ab- 
sence of further action, by motion or 
otherwise, to the contrary, the Senate is 
to remain in continuous session until 
both resolutions have been voted upon, 

I may suggest to the distinguished 
Senator from Utah that other Senators 
have contemplated making a motion 
similar to that described by the Senator, 
though possibly not the exact motion, 
since the instructions of the Senator 
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from Utah may differ from those con- 
templated by other Senators, But I un- 
derstand that the motion is in order, and 
that it may be made at any time the 
distinguished Senator desires to make it. 
I merely wished to bring to the Senator's 
attention the fact that, if he waits until 
Monday to make the motion, the Senate 
will then be operating under a limita- 
tion of time of 1 hour—30 minutes to a 
side. 

Mr. WATKINS. I thank the Senator 
from Nebraska for calling the matter to 
my attention. I do not wish to be pre- 
cluded from making the motion earlier 
as the debate proceeds, if I so decide. 
However, I think the questions I intend 
to raise today are so important that Sen- 
ators ought to have the outline in ample 
time, in order that they may study the 
matters I shall call to their attention. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. WATKINS, I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I wish to compliment 
the Senator for the position he has 
taken in this matter. When the original 
resolution was offered, it was then my 
thought that the Senate should consider 
but one phase of the subject, namely, the 
question of whether the Congress should 


make the determination. Since then, 


the merits of this subject and many 
other very important questions have 
been brought into the debate, causing me 
to be firmly of the opinion that what- 
ever action is now taken should be 
through joint action of the two Houses, 
and it should have the complete effect of 
the enactment of organic law. 

So I wish to say now that, whether 
the Senator makes the motion or 
whether it is made by some other Sena- 
tor, I shall favor a recommittal of the 
two resolutions to the two committees, 
sitting jointly, at least for one purpose, 
namely, that whatever measure comes 
before the Senate shall be in the form 
of a Senate joint resolution, in which 
both Houses shall become full partners; 
and, what is more, which shall require 
the President of the United States to 
make his determination regarding the 
signing of such a measure, or the veto- 
ing of it. I feel that whatever legisla- 
tion is passed now requiring congres- 
sional determination of whether troops 
shall be sent to Europe, should have the 
force and full effect of organic law. 

The Senator may have more in mind 
than that, but I think it is a very con- 
structive step to take, in view of the de- 
bate and the many far-reaching ques- 
tions which have been brought into the 
discussion, the responsibility for de- 
termining which I think both Houses 
and the President should share and 
assume. 


Mr. WATKINS. One of my reasons 
for presenting the matter to the Senate 
today in connection with the fact that I 
intend to make this move has been oc- 
casioned by the great degree of confu- 
sion in the minds of the people, of Gov- 
ernment officials, and even of the Senate 
itself. I have taken a fairly good look 
at the resolutions which are now before 
the Senate, and I have come to the con- 
clusion that they mean absolutely noth- 
ing except the expression of a pious hope 
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and some advice to the President of the 
United States; and I am very much 
afraid that when he gets the advice he 
will not know what we intended by it or 
what to do with it. I think our veteran 
leaders should have remembered what 
was done a little more than 5 years ago 
when there was under discussion a ques- 
tion almost identical with the one we 
are now considering. In connection 
with another pact, the President made 
commitments and the leaders made 
commitments and they worked out to- 
gether a situation identical with that 
which is before us now. It seems to me, 
under the circumstances, it is time to 
take a look at our situation to see if we 
cannot proceed in an orderly, constitu- 
tional manner to enact a law which will 
authorize the President to do the proper 
thing, rather than to go along piecemeal 
with resolutions which mean very little, 
and which, at the same time, may mean 
a great deal, because we do not know 
what they mean. 

I should like to invite the Senate’s at- 
tention to the fact that there has been 
a studied effort to place certain powers 
in the hands of two committees of the 
Senate, to give them information, and 
to permit them to speak for the Senate 
without other Members of the Senate 
knowing what is going on. I think we 
should not countenance any longer such 
a state of affairs. There should not be 
an elite group in the Senate of the 
United States which can get informa- 
tion which other Senators cannot ob- 
tain, on the theory that it is not safe to 
trust them with such matters involving 
activities affecting the national defense. 

Mr. WHERRY. Especially is the ob- 
servation made by the Senator true if 
amendments are not adopted. Para- 
graph 6, when it was written, carried the 
intent of the two committees, but it is 
contradicted in three or four different 


places in both resolutions as they now . 


appear. Furthermore, if certain amend- 
ments should be agreed to, would not the 
result be to completely bypass the Con- 
gress and leave it to the discretion of 
the two committees and the President 
of the United States to determine the 
national defense policy of the United 
States? 

Mr. WATKINS. I think that is cor- 
rect. That is one of the main reasons 
why neither one of the resolutions should 
be adopted. 

Mr. WHERRY. I completely agree 
with the Senator, and I hope that in his 
speech he will deal with that question. 

Mr. WATKINS. I may not deal with 
it in my prepared speech, but I have been 
in the Senate sufficiently long to know 
that there are certain Senators to whom 
such matters are entrusted. I do not be- 
lieve they consider it any safer to entrust 
such things to them than it is to entrust 
them to any of the others of us, but, 
somehow or other, we have permitted 
this group to develop, and the State De- 
partment entrusts to them matters 
which it will not trust to the other Mem- 
bers of the Senate. 

I do not know whether I have been 
picked out as one who cannot be trusted, 
but we have to make our decisions on the 
same problems without information. 
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Mr. WHERRY. Is it not a fact that 
when the Senate does hear about what 
has been done and has been advised of 
the recommendations, the whole thing 
has been accomplished, and all the Sen- 
ate has to do is to refer the matter to 
committees? 

Mr. WATKINS. We are told that we 
shall be made to appear foolish before 
the world and to be the laughing stock 
of the world if we do not agree to the 
recommendations, and therefore we have 
to follow along. I object most strenu- 
ously to that, as I have done ever since 
I have been a Member of the Senate. If 
there is any Senator who cannot be 
trusted with secret matters with which 
other Senators are entrusted, he should 
be called on to resign. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield. 

Mr. CAIN. Does the distinguished 
Senator from Utah, who in years gone 
by has been a lawyer and an able jurist 
in his own right, intend in the course of 
his statement to give an interpretation 
of what the resolutions mean to the Sen- 
ator from.Utah? 

Mr. WATKINS. No; I do not intend 
to spend too much time on the resolu- 
tions. I intend to invite the attention of 
the Senate and of the country to a path 
which was marked out in full coopera- 
tion between the Congress of the United 
States and the President of the United 
States in a similar situation which I 
think is binding in this instance. It 
would end all the confusion and turmoil, 
and it should end the debate if the Presi- 
dent and the Congress would follow the 
course which was taken approximately 6 
years ago. I do not intend to go into the 
resolutions at this time, for the simple 
reason that I could spend the whole 
afternoon trying to figure out what they 
mean, 

Mr. CAIN. The Senator from Wash- 
ington will listen with real and thought- 
ful interest to what the Senator from 
Utah has to say during the remainder 
of his remarks, but I am wondering if 
now the Senator would give his inter- 
pretation, in brief, of what Senate Res- 
olution 99 actually would do. The rea- 
son why I ask the question is that Amer- 
icans by the millions are curious and 
uncertain as to what it is we have before 
us and-what the Senate is attempting to 
do. If the Senator from Utah can tell 
us what he thinks the resolution will do 
or will not do, it would be of benefit to 
the Nation. 

Mr. WATKINS. Ishall make a short 
answer to that question. I want to have 
the resolution recommitted to the com- 
mittee and let the committee report a 
measure which would have some mean- 
ing and effect, because I do not think 
these resolutions are anything more 
than the expression of a hope on the 
part of the Senate. 

Mr. CAIN. Ishare the Senator’s view 
in that respect. The purpose was that 
the committee would have an oppor- 
tunity to report an instrument of one 
kind or another, which in due time the 
President would sign. But does the 
Senator from Utah think that if the 
resolutions should be adopted by the 
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Senate they would have any binding 
effect whatever on the President of the 
United States, the Chief Executive of 
the Nation. 

Mr. WATKINS. I do not think they 
would bind the President in any way 
whatsoever. 

Mr. CAIN. In the opinion of the 
Senator from Utah, then, Senate Reso- 
lution 99 merely expresses the opinion 
of the Senate that with reference to the 
future the Senate hopes the President 
of the United States will do this, that, 
or the other thing. Is that correct? 

Mr. WATKINS. That is correct. It 
approves a certain act either done or 
contemplated. It does not have the 
force of law; it is merely an expression 
of opinion. We might change our opin- 
jon tomorrow if occasion should re- 
quire it. 

Mr. CAIN. When the Senate of the 
United States approves a course of con- 
duct which the President either has 
pursued or intends to pursue, the reso- 
lution amounts to nothing more than 
some encouragement by the Senate for 
the Chief Executive to do what he was 
going to do anyway. 

Mr. WATKINS. I think that is a fact. 
He has already said he was going to do 
something and we would approve it. I 
may say to the Senator from Washing- 
ton that I am one of those who believe 
we have before us a real constitutional 
crisis. I say that in view of what hap- 
pened in Korea. I made some study of 
that situation and of the law, and I say 
now that the President of the United 
States and the United Nations itself, the 
two groups acting together, absolutely 
violated the written charter of the United 
Nations. I do not know of anything to 
go by except that charter, which is a 
grant of power to the United Nations. 
They violated their own procedure, and 
the President of the United States vio- 
lated the procedure which he himself and 
the Congress had agreed on with respect 
to questions of that kind. I have not 
heard the matter discussed on the floor 
and I have not seen anything in the news- 
paper columns or magazines with refer- 
ence to it, but I saw what happened in 
1945 when the debate was taking place 
with reference to the ratification of the 
United Nations Charter. 

Mr. CAIN. I deeply hope, then, that 
the Senator from Utah will continue his 
remarks for quite a long time this after- 
noon for the benefit of all who are in- 
terested and concerned. 

Mr. WATKINS. I do not know how 
long I shall continue. I have other sub- 
jects to discuss. I felt it was fair to the 
Senate and to the country to bring up 
at this time the question I have raised 
so that we could see the trail which has 
been blazed along that line, and the 
precedents which have been set. The 
administration was bound to consider 
the Atlantic Pact wholly within the 
United Nations Charter, and it should 
proceed in the same way today. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Without laboring the 
point, I should like to ask the distin- 
guished Senator from Utah whether or, 
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not the main reason for making the mo- 
tion which the Senator has stated he 
expects to make, namely, to recommit 
the resolutions, is that he finds in his 
own mind that whatever is done by the 
Senate and the House, acting jointly, 
under their constitutional prerogatives, 
should be done either in the form of a 
Senate joint resoluticn or a bill, which 
would, if passed, have the legal effect 
of organic law. 

Mr. WATKINS. That is exactly what 
I believe, and that is why I intend as my 
next move to ask unanimous consent to 
introduce, for reference to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services and the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, sitting jointly, 
a joint resolution, so that it, or one like 
it, may be reported to the Senate within 
2 weeks, if my motion prevails. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Regardless of the 
contents of what the committees re- 
port to the Senate, am I correct in as- 
suming that what is uppermost in the 
Senator’s mind is that the committees 
shall report a Senate joint resolution? 

Mr. WATKINS. That is correct. I 
am introducing a joint resolution, which 
if passed, would be the law of the land. 
Its purpose would be along the line of 
the United Nations Participation Act, in 
the passage of which all parties joined 
and on which everyone agreed. The 
passage of that act blazed the way. I 
am amazed by the fact that someone has 
not held it up as the course to follow at 
this time. By doing so we could have 
saved a great deal of confusion. I am 
particularly amazed that the President 
should have overlooked it, because he 
not only approved the act but sent a 
letter to the Senate approving of what 
had been done. We are faced with a 
similar situation today. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to introduce for reference to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and the 
Committee on Armed Services a joint 
resolution, which I hope the two com- 
mittees, sitting jointly, will consider in 
their joint capacity, inasmuch as they 
have already considered the resolutions 
now pending before the Senate. I ask 
that the joint resolution be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
LEHMAN in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion to the joint resolution being re- 
ceived and referred as requested by the 
Senator from Utah? The Chair hears 
no objection, and it is so ordered, The 
clerk will read the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 56) 
providing for implementation of the 
North Atlantic Treaty, introduced by 
Mr. WATKINS, was read, and referred to 
the Committees on Armed Services and 
Foreign Relations, jointly, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the President is au- 
thorized to negotiate a special agreement or 
agreements with the parties to the North 
Atlantic Treaty, which shall be subject to 
the approval of the Congress by appropriate 
act or joint resolution, providing for the 
numbers and types of Armed Forces, and 
their degree of readiness and general loca- 
tion, to be made available by the United 
States for the purposes of such treaty; and 
no Armed Forces in addition to the Armed 
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Forces provided for in such special agree- 
ment or agreements shall be made available 
by the United States for such purposes. 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I real- 
ize that by reason of the parliamentary 
situation I cannot offer my joint reso- 
lution as a substitute for either of the 
two resolutions which are now pending 
before the Senate. Therefore, I have 
had to make an outright introduction 
and to ask that the joint resolution be 
referred to the proper committees. The 
joint resolution, or a similar one, should 
be considered by the two committees 
sitting jointly, in order to help solve the 
problems which now confront the Senate 
and the country. I may say now, for 
fear that I may forget to say it later, that 
the joint resolution which I am intro- 
ducing, except for changing some names, 
such as “United Nations” to “Atlantic 
Pact,” and making other necessary 
changes, is almost identical with section 
6 of the United Nations Participation 
Act, which was passed by Congress in 
1945, as I recall, almost unanimously, 
It would authorize the President to ne- 
gotiate agreements with Atlantic Pact 
nations. 

In view of what I shall hereafter say 
I think it will appear that there is con- 
siderable doubt, in view of the statements 
of the chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and the Secretary of 
State during the debate on the Atlantic 
Treaty, that the Atlantic Pact contem- 
plated in any way, shape, or form the 
sending of armed forces to Europe prior 
toan aggression. To be liberal about it, 
let us say that at least there is some 
doubt. If there is some doubt, we should 
authorize the President to negotiate 
agreements, such agreements would not 
be treaties, but would come under the 
constitutional power of Congress to pro- 
vide the armed forces in order to do 
whatever must be done to fulfill our 
pledge under the Atlantic Pact. 

I wish to emphasize the fact, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that I am trying to make a con- 
structive move. I am not attempting 
to hinder or delay matters. It is the 
kind of move that should have been 
made in the very beginning. I am frank 
to say again that I cannot understand 
why the problem was not approached in 
this way, particularly when so many 
Senators who worked out the details of 
the pact are still Members of the Sen- 
ate. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield. 

Mr. CAIN. Is the Senator aware of 
the fact that in the committees, sitting 
jointly, a joint resolution was consid- 
ered, which some Senators supported, 
but a larger number of Senators voted 
against, and that the decision of the 
majority is the primary reason why a 
simple Senate resolution and a concur- 
rent resolution are now before the Sen- 
ate? 

Mr. WATKINS. That is what I un- 
derstand from what I have heard. I 
have heard by way of the grapevine that 
there was such discussion in the com- 
mittees sitting jointly. I do not know 
whether it is mentioned in the report 
of the committees, 
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Mr. CAIN. I think it should be 
stated for the Recor that there is no 
secret about the fact that a number 
of Senators were in support of a joint 
resolution. Just prior to the time that 
we had hoped to have a vote taken on 
the joint resolution an amendment was 
offered in the form of a concurrent reso- 
lution. The concurrent resolution pre- 
vailed, if I am not mistaken, by a vote 
of 16 to 8. From that moment on the 
joint committees never had an oppor- 
tunity to consider an instrument such 
as the Senator from Utah expects to 
present to them in the future. I con- 
gratulate the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. WATKINS. I thank the Senator. 

In my discussion today I shall attempt 
to give good and substantial reasons why 
Senate Resolution 99 and Senate Con- 
current Resolution 18 should be resub- 
mitted to the committee for further 
study and action. 

I intend to show that the action of 
the President in ordering four new di- 
visions to the European area, under al- 
leged powers granted in the Atlantic 
Pact, is a complete reversal of policy 
and assurances given by the President 
and his legislative leaders in the Senate 
during the consideration of the ap- 
proval of both the United Nations Char- 
ter and of the Atlantic Pact. 

I also intend to show that the Atlantic 
Pact was sold to the Senate on the theory 
that it was within the terms and prin- 
ciples and procedures of the United Na- 
tions Charter, and in nowise in conflict 
with the basic objectives and provisions 
of that document. 

I hope to demonstrate beyond any 
doubt that the present stand of the ad- 
ministration and its legislative support- 
ers is a complete reversal of the posi- 
tion taken during the UN Charter de- 
bate in the Senate. It has already been 
demonstrated that the administration, 
through Secretary of State Acheson and 
administration Senate leaders, gave as- 
surances to the Senate and to the coun- 
try that the Atlantic Pact in nowise 
authorized or included within its terms 
the use of the Armed Forces of the 
United States in an international force 
in the European area prior to an ag- 
gression against pact nations. 

It has already been stated on the floor 
of the Senate in the current debate that 
many Senators voted for the ratification 
of the Atlantic Pact because of these 
assurances. It has been indicated by 
some Senators that the present reversal 
by the administration on these points 
approaches a breach of faith. This is 


clearly an understatement, in my 
opinion. 
WHY HAS THE ATLANTIC PACT NOT BEEN 


IMPLEMENTED? 


There is a welter of confusion which 
has only been increased by much of the 
discussion which has taken place re- 
cently with respect to the so-called 
troops-for-Europe issue. Much of this 
confusion need never have happened had 
the administration proceeded promptly 
to implement the Atlantic Pact as it did 
in the case of the implementation of the 
United Nations Charter. 

The Atlantic Pact was approved by the 
Senate July 21, 1949, and went into effect 
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immediately thereafter. Twenty months 
have passed since that time; and up to 
the time the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee and the Armed Services Committee 
reported out these two resolutions, one a 
simple Senate resolution and the other 
a concurrent resolution, there was no 
official move on the part of the admin- 
istration to implement the pact, to fur- 
nish troops for Europe, by any type of 
congressional action. 

I may interpolate here that an im- 
plementation move was made and car- 
ried out by congressional action, in the 
furnishing of arms and armaments to 
our allies in the pact; but there was 
nothing with respect to troops. 

It is difficult to understand why the 
administration should have neglected for 
so long to cooperate with the Congress 
in implementing this important treaty, 
with respect to assistance with armed 
forces prior to an aggression, except on 
the premise that the treaty did not cover 
this kind of assistance. 

There may be some who will say that 
the move I am suggesting is for the pur- 
pose of delay; but I reply that we have 
had 20 months’ delay. The administra- 
tion has had 20 months in which to im- 
plement the Atlantic Pact by providing 
troops; and much of the information 
which has now been brought forth could 
just as easily have been brought forth 20 
months ago. I remember distinctly that 
during the Atlantic Pact debate we were 
told not only once, but many times, that 
it was necessary for us to proceed with 
dispatch because time was of the essence, 
and that the plans and the program for 
the defense of the free nations of the 
earth should go forward immediately, 
without delay. There is grave question 
in my mind now as to why there was 
such a long delay in trying to implement 
the pact, if the administration cincerely 
believed that it provided for the sending 
of armed forces to Europe to aid in the 
defense, prior to an aggression, as set 
forth in article 5 of the Atlantic Pact. 

Even though I voted against the At- 
lantic Pact, I realize that it is the law of 
the land. It set forth a policy which this 
country intended to pursue with respect 
to aggressions against ourselves or any 
of our European allies in the North At- 
lantic area. When a debate is over and 
a decision has been made, any good loyal 
American will support the program au- 
thorized. I undertake to do so now, and 
I feel that it is my obligation to do so. 
However, the great difficulty is in trying 
to determine, from that rather nebulous 
instrument called the Atlantic Pact, just 
what the program was intended to be. 

I voted against the Atlantic Pact prin- 
cipally because reservations which would 
have cleared up the matter now under 
debate were defeated in the Senate, and, 
to my mind, that left a situation which 
could only mean trouble in the future. 
I do not know whether we can designate 
as trouble our current discussions and 
the delays involved, but it seems to me 
that the situation has developed pretty 
much as I anticipated. 

Without the reservations I proposed, 
which reserved the right of Congress to 
declare war and send our Armed Forces 
to foreign lands, it seemed to me the pact 
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violated the Constitution, and made 
possible numerous misunderstandings 
which might be more harmful than the 
pact itself would be helpful. 

I announced shortly before the vote 
was taken that if the reservations were 
adopted I would vote for the pact. 

There are those who advance the view 
that a prohibition against the sending 
of troops to Europe prior to an aggression 
is actually contained within the meaning 
of the terms of the North Atlantic Treaty 
itself, and that the treaty pledges that 
troops will not be so committed without 
the consent of Congress. If that inter- 
pretation of the treaty and the legislative 
history of the related ratification is cor- 
rect, then of course the administration 
is bound, and the President cannot go 
outside the terms of the treaty for au- 
thority to sustain him in his proposal to 
send troops to Europe without the ap- 
proval of Congress. 

Inasmuch as there is substantial doubt 
that the treaty must be interpreted as 
containing such a prohibition, Congress 
should, by legislative act, by joint reso- 
lution, pass on the question of authority 
to send troops to Europe under the pro- 
visions of the treaty. That is the only 
sound and logical way to implement this 
treaty and resolve the doubt. That is 
the purpose of the joint resolution which 
I have introduced. 

My personal judgment is that those 
who take that view are correct, and for 
that reason I propose that we go ahead 
with strong language in the proposed 
joint resolution making it clear that the 
Congress, and not the President of the 
United States, is attending to the im- 
plementing of the treaty. 

The real question now before the Sen- 
ate and the House is not whether we shall 
send troops to Europe. It is the ques- 
tion as to how we are going to implement 
the pact. That is the question which 
ought to be decided in this immediate 
proceeding. Later, when the President 
has made the agreements authorized by 
my joint resolution, we can discuss and 
decide upon the reasonableness of the 
agreements which he presents to us, and 
for which he seeks our approval. 

The decision on this basic question 
should not be glossed over again or ig- 
nored, as it was during the North At- 
lantic Pact discussions. As I pointed out, 
the proponents of the North Atlantic 
Pact were blowing both hot and cold. In 
one breath they said to our people that 
we were not committed, and in the next 
breath they said to the people of Europe 
that we were committed. By reason of 
such double talk many people in this 
country were fooled. It came to them as 
a great shock that the President of the 
United States should claim authority, as 
he did in the case of Korea, to order our 
troops into military action without the 
approval of Congress. The American 
people were shocked when they discov- 
ered that a so-called police action in 
Korea was in fact intervention in a large- 
scale war between two nations, even 
though the status of one of them was 
doubtful at the moment. 

It is true that at first many of our 
people thought that the Korean inter- 
vention was a great action by our Presi- 
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dent, It seemed to show a great deal of 
courage and determination. It never 
occurred to our people, in their elation 
over an action that seemed to signify an 
end to a long history of appeasement, 
that the President’s action was not en- 
tirely proper in point of law and that 
it was a mistake both in policy and in 
fact. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Missouri. 

Mr. KEM. As I understand, the Presi- 
dent ordered American troops into Korea 
in the interest of peace, as he says; we 
went to war in Korea in order to make 
peace, I should like to ask the distin- 
guished Senator from Utah this ques- 
tion: What does he think the reaction 
would be in the United States if the So- 
viet Union should order large bodies of 
troops into Canada, along our northern 
border, and into Mexico, across the Rio 
Grande, with the apparent intention of 
maintaining them there for an indefi- 
nite period of time? 

Mr. WATKINS. Would the Senator 
further say “for the purpose of preserv- 
ing peace’’? 

Mr. KEM. For the purpose of pre- 
serving peace. 

Mr. WATKINS. I think the people 
of the United States would not believe 
that they intended to preserve the peace; 
and I believe there would be such an 
upheaval of public sentiment that what- 
ever administration was in power at the 
time it happened would have to move 
immediately to bring about the with- 
drawal of such troops. 

Mr. KEM. Does the Senator agree 
with me that it would be rather difficult 
to convince our people that such a move 
by the Soviet Union was in the interest 
of peace, and with peaceful intent? 

Mr. WATKINS. I think the Senator’s 
question answers itself. I doubt if it 
would be so considered. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. Iyield to the Senator 
from Washington. 

Mr. CAIN. The Senator from Utah 
has recently been discussing the ques- 
tion of reservations. The Senator from 
Washington is keenly aware that the 
question of reservations was discussed 
during the debate on the ratification of 
the North Atlantic Treaty. I am hope- 
ful that the Senator from Utah will give 
us now his best memory as to the char- 
acter and nature of the assurances given 
a year and a half ago, which led a great 
many Senators, in the best of good faith, 
to support a treaty which did not con- 
tain the reservations to which the Sena- 
tor from Utah made reference a few 
minutes ago. Why, may I ask, is it nec- 
essary for us today to be listening to 
the Senator from Utah plead for the 
adoption of an instrument which is bind- 
ing on the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment when a year and a half ago, 
as I, at least, remember so clearly, we 
were told that no one need have any 
fear of any kind, because all acts im- 
plementing the North Atlantic Treaty 
would be within the jurisdiction of the 
Congress of the United States? 
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Mr. WATKINS. I may say to the 
Senator from Washington that the as- 
surances which I recall were made by 
not only one Senator, but various Sena- 
tors who were proponents of the pact 
and supporting it; and it was all summed 
up, as I recall, in the statement made 
by the distinguished chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee that every- 
thing done in connection with the treaty 
would be in accordance with our con- 
stitutional processes. Such language 
was used in article 11 of the Atlantic 
Pact, and incidentally the same language 
was used in article 43 of the United 
Nations Charter. Irecall the assurances 
which were given. 

As the Senator will recall, I proposed 
a reservation. Its exact language I can- 
not repeat, but in substance it was to 
the effect that, notwithstanding any- 
thing contained in the pact, either in 
article 5 or in any other part of the pact, 
no assistance or armed forces would be 
sent to Europe unless it was directly au- 
thorized by a joint resolution of the Con- 
gress. In other words, the whole im- 
plementation with respect to war and 
the sending of armed forces rested 
squarely, in the end, with Congress, 
where I felt the Constitution placed it. 
I was told repeatedly that it was not 
necessary to have such a reservation 
adopted, simply because the pact itself 
left the decision to the Congress, because 
it said the provisions of the treaty had 
to be ratified and enforced under our 
constitutional processes, and those con- 
stitutional processes meant that the Con- 
gress of the United States would have 
the final word and say in respect to how 
the provisions of the pact were to be 
carried out. 

I will say to the Senator from Wash- 
ington that I intend to show, before I 
conclude, that that is exactly the in- 
terpretation which was made in the days 
when the United Nations Pact was be- 
fore the Congress. It was the interpre- 
tation then, and it was felt when the de- 
bate was proceeding with respect to the 
Atlantic Pact that reservations were not 
necessary, and I was told they would not 
be necessary to carry it into effect. 

Mr. CAIN. The Senator from Utah 
may find it interesting that the junior 
Senator from Washington was one who 

-thought there was real merit in the 
reservation which the Senator from Utah 
offered a year and a half ago; but the 
Senator from Washington opposed it, 
not because, in his opinion, it was not 
good, but because distinguished Members 
of the Senate of the United States, 
speaking in support of ratifying the 
treaty, rose, and on their own responsi- 
bility said, “Senators, we hope you will 
not approve of these reservations, be- 
cause the North Atlantic Treaty is not 
self-implementing, and the question of 
implementing it lies within the responsi- 
bility and the jurisdiction of the Con- 
gress of the United States.” The Sen- 
ator frem Washington must state pub- 

` licly that he is full of distress and sor- 
row that he has lived to see a day when 
he could not rely on the assurances which 
dictated the course of action followed a 
year and a half ago. 

Mr. WATKINS. In reply to what the 
Senator from Washington has just said, 
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let me say that I disliked very much to 
disagree with the very distinguished and 
amiable gentlemen who were propo- 
nents of the treaty, when they said that 
the provisions of the pact itself pro- 
tected fully the constitutional preroga- 
tives of the Congress, and that every- 
thing would have to be done in accord- 
ance with constitutional processes. The 
reason why I finally disagreed with them 
and did not accept their assurances, 
which most Senators accepted—I re- 
member only a few voted with me—was 
that when I got through making my 
arguments for the reservations, which 
I felt were good, they said, “It is not 
necessary to take the action proposed 
to be taken under the reservations. 
That is a matter which is all taken care 
of.” I said, “If that is true, if that is 
the meaning of the pact, why not say 
so in so many words, in clear-cut lan- 
guage, so that the European peoples who 
have an entirely different view“ —as I 
demonstrated at that time by quoting 
from statements made by European 
statesmen and other statements which 
appeared in the press—‘“will have the 
same interpretation of the pact we have, 
so there will be no difference of inter- 
pretation; so that the language will have 
the same meaning here in Washington 
as it has in Denmark, in London, or in 
the capital of any of the other partici- 
pating nations?” Senators replied, “If 
we do that it will cut the heart out of 
the treaty.” 

Then I immediately became suspicious. 
The Senators said the situation was 
protected, that it was not necessary that 
a reservation be adopted. I said, “Why 
not make the statement in plain Eng- 
lish.” I said further, “If that is the 
stand you take, if you do not agree to 
the reservation, it will result in cutting 
the heart out of the Constitution of the 
United States.” I am taking the same 
position today and making the same re- 
quest I made then. 

Mr. CAIN. Let me say that the Sen- 
ator from Utah at this minute is making 
a real contribution to the record, for the 
day is certain to come again when we 
shall be considering a course of action, 
and taking a course of action, based on 
the assurances of those who speak for 
the administration, and whether it be 
Republican or Democratic makes no dif- 
ference. What the Senator from Utah is 
telling in my opinion presents a picture 
which is sad and tragic and lamentable. 
With reference to the question before 
us, he says it is before us today only by 
reason of the fact that assurances given 
18 months ago are not to be relied on. 

Mr. WATKINS. I thank the Senator 
from Washington. I quite agree with 
the observation he has just made. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Utah yield for a question? 

Mr. WATKINS. Iam glad to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. KEM. I should like to ask the 
distinguished Senator from Utah if it is 
not true that the Secretary of State also 
appeared before the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Senate and gave as- 
surances similar to those to which the 
Senator has referred as having been 
made by Senators who were urging the 
adoption of the treaty. 
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Mr. WATKINS. I believe that to be 
true. Especially did he make the state- 
ment with respect to the use of troops 
to garrison Europe as an implementation 
of the treaty. Representatives of the 
administration said categorically, that 
that was not the purpose; that that was 
not the intent of the treaty. I think that 
is the statement of representatives of 
the administration and of members of 
the Foreign Relations Committee. They 
absolutely interpreted out of the treaty 
any such purpose. The construction of 
the treaty they gave at that time is now 
binding upon the administration. 

Mr. KEM. When Mr. Acheson ap- 
peared before the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations and made such state- 
ments and gave such assurances, he was 
appearing there in his official capacity 
as Secretary of State, was he not? 

Mr. WATKINS. He was appearing in 
that capacity, and as the spokesman for 
the administration, and the man who 
helped in or was responsible for the ne- 
gotiation of the pact on the part of the 
United States, who was supposed to know 
what it meant, what it was intended to 
poo likewise what it was not intended 

0. 

Mr. KEM. The reference to Mr. 
Acheson as Secretary of State brings 
this to mind. if the Senator will permit 
me to say so. A week or so ago the 
Senator from Utah made a powerful 
speech on the floor of the Senate when 
introducing a joint resolution proposing 
to relieve Italy of the restrictive provi- 
sions of the Italian peace treaty in order 
that Italy may do her part, may con- 
tribute her share to the defense of 
Europe. I will ask the Senator if the 
Italian peace treaty to which he referred 
in that speech was not also presented to 
the Senate by the Department of State 
through Mr. Acheson, and its adoption 
urged at that time. 

Mr. WATKINS. Imay say to the Sen- 
ator that I do not recall whether Mr. 
Acheson was then Secretary of State. 
That was in 1947. He may have been 
Undersecretary at that time, and he may 
have presented the matter as Undersec- 
retary. I do not recall that detail. 
But I do recall that the administration 
presented the treaty as having been 
signed by the parties, urged the Senate 
of the United States to ratify it, and 
whoever was the spokesman from the 
State Department presented all the 
arguments he could assemble to per- 
suade the Senate to ratify it. I recall 
they said it was a bad treaty; they ad- 
mitted it was a bad treaty; that they 
would like to have a better one, but that 
it was all they could get under the cir- 
cumstances, and that the Senate ought 
to ratify it. 

Mr. KEM. And the Senate ratified it 
at the urging, the request, and instance 
of the State Department. 

Mr. WATKINS. That was the pro- 
cedure. And the State Department was 
responsible for that. I did not happen 
to be in the majority. I voted against 
it. I was 1 of 10 who voted against it. 
I thought it was a bad treaty then, and 
I think it is a worse treaty now. 

Mr. KEM. What has been the reac- 
tion of the administration and the State 
Department to the joint resolution in- 
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troduced by the Senate from Utah in 
seeking to denounce this treaty? 

Mr. WATKINS. I have not had any 
direct word from the State Department 
about it, but I have seen letters to other 
Members of the Congress in which the 
State Department has said, in effect, 
that this is not the time to set aside that 
treaty; in other words, generally the 
State Department was opposed to the 
passage of such a joint resolution. 


Mr. KEM. How does that fit in with . 


the present demand that large bodies of 
American troops be sent to Europe? 

Mr. WATKINS. The treaty strips 
Italy of any defense forces of adequate 
size. As I recall, under the provisions of 
the treaty, Italy can have an army of 
only 185,000 men and can have only a 
few tanks and a few old-fashioned air- 
planes and some patrol boats to patrol 
the Italian Peninsula, but cannot have 
any battleships or any modern pursuit 
planes or any large bombers. In the 
over-all view, I think 250,000 is the size 
of the armed forces which Italy can 
have, under the provisions of that trea- 
ty. However, Mr. President, 250,000 men 
are not sufficient, in the judgment of 
military men, even to police Italy in 
case of a Communist insurrection or up- 
rising. When we consider the situation, 
it is ridiculous to say to a nation which, 
during World War II, was able to raise 
a total of 8,000,000 men, either directly 
in the armed forces or in the reserves; 
that today 250,000 men is the maximum 
size of all the armed forces it may have. 

Such a requirement has a direct effect 
upon the morale of the Italian people, 
for we know that in the event of trouble 
between Russia and Italy, or in the event 
of a Russian attempt to invade Italy, for 
every Italian who, because of tne restric- 
tions imposed by the Italian peace trea- 
ty, would be required to sit on the side 
lines, an American soldier would have 
to be sent there to defend the Italians. 
In that event we would have the ridicu- 
lous situation of having Italians sit on 
the mountainsides, watching American 
scldiers fight to defend them. In such a 
situation, American soldiers and Ameri- 
can funds would have to be used to de- 
fend the Italians. Certainly the treaty 
should be denounced, and certainly an 
end should be put to the restrictions im- 
posed by its provisions. When that is 
done, the Italians will be able to prepare 
in an adequate way to defend themselves. 

Let me also emphasize that today 
there are many Italians who are unem- 
ployed, and thus have difficulty in ob- 
taining sufficient food and clothing. If 
Italy is allowed to maintain an adequate 
defense force, the consequent increase 
in the size of her armed forces will pro- 
vide employment for many Italians who 
today are unemployed, and the result 
will be that many Italians will thus have 
sufficient food and clothing, while at the 
same time they will be preparing to de- 
fend their own country, in case of inva- 
sion. Certainly the Italians should be 
allowed to prepare to defend their 
country. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield. 

Mr. KEM. On the floor of the Senate 
we have heard considerable discussion 
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in regard to implementing the North 
Atlantic Treaty. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Utah whether it is his 
understanding that the present admin- 
istration intends to implement the plans 
of Mr. Acheson by continuing to draft 
the young men of Utah and Missouri and 
Idaho and Texas, and send them to Eu- 
rope, to help prepare to defend the 
homes of the people in Europe, while 
at the same time the young men of Italy 
are restricted or prevented from serv- 
ing for the same purpose? 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I fear 
that the Senator from Missouri is correct 
in his observation and in his conclusion. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Idaho. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. In referring to 
plans to send American troops to Eu- 
rope to help implement the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty, is it not well for us to recall 
that we are also facing the huge burden 
and responsibility of sending arms and 
munitions of various kinds to help rearm 
the Western European countries, where- 
as 3, 4, or 5 years ago, Members of the 
Senate endeavored to terminate the dis- 
mantling of industrial plants in Ger- 
many? 

I recall that during the brief special 
session in November i947 assurances 
were given by the State Department, 
through Members of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, that the 
dismantling of German industrial plants 
and the sending of them behind the iron 
curtain to satellite countries, as a part 
of the reparations, would be discon- 
tinued, although following that time 
more than 600 industrial plants in Ger- 
many were dismantled, to that extent 
depriving the people of Western Ger- 
many of the facilities for self-help and 
self-armament. 

Today not only are we requested to 
send troops to Europe, as the Senator 
from Missouri and the Senator from 
Utah have pointed out, with particular 
emphasis upon the possibility of obtain- 
ing available manpower in those coun- 
tries, but likewise we are compelled to 
send armaments and munitions to West- 
ern Europe and to Germany, presum- 
ably, when today we realize that it was 
a tragic mistake to have permitted the 
State Department to continue for several 
years the dismantling of the industrial 
plants, which now would prove so vital 
and so valuable in helping those coun- 
tries to rearm themselves. 

Will the Senator from Utah comment 
on that situation as constituting an ad- 
ditional blunder and further bungling 
on the part of the State Department 
because of which today a dilemma faces 
the United States in our desire to ad- 
here to commitments in implementing 
the North Atlantic Treaty? 

Mr. WATKINS. To be liberal with 
any criticism of the State Department 
for its errors, let me say that at least the 
members of that Department were short- 
sighted; they did not seem to be able 
to know what was likely to take place, 
although they had all the evidence be- 
fore them, whereas the general run of 
the public in the United States had only 
what little information the State De- 
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partment would allow to come through 
to us. 

It seems to me that the entire program 
was actuated at the time by a spirit of 
revenge, and there was a failure to have 
in mind the idea of protecting the liber- 
ties of the peoples of the world. Our 
State Department was taking far too 
many chances with Russia. Many of the 
plants and industries which were dis- 
mantled were shipped from Germany to 
Russia. Not only did Russia get the 
plants and industries which were re- 
moved from Eastern Germany, which 
was the zone of Germany controlled by 
Russia, but Russia also got many of the 
plants and industries which were dis- 
mantled and shipped from the western 
zone of Germany. The idea was to crip- 
ple Germany completely, so as to deprive 
her even of her method of making a 
living in the way in which she had been 
accustomed to make it. That was the 
so-called Morgenthau plan. That plan 
was adopted only in part; but the idea 
was to turn the Germans into farmers, 
herders of cattle, and so forth, rather 
than to leave them an industrial nation. 
Those who did that were playing direct- 
ly into the hands of the Communists. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. If the industrial 
plants in Germany had not been dis- 
mantled under a program put into ef- 
fect by our State Department, would 
not it now be possible for steel and other 
plants in Western Germany, thus making 
it much easier for the Western European 
countries to procure armaments for their 
own rearming, instead of having to de- 
pend almost entirely upon the produc- 
tion of such armaments in the United 
States? 

Mr. WATKINS. Yes. It now appears 
that in the United States there will be a 
shortage of the steel needed for our own 
defense purposes, and we are being urged 
to build new steel factories and steel 
mills, whereas if we had been wise in 
looking ahead and seeing the storm 
which was coming—and we had ample 
notice of it; we were having trouble with 
Stalin, behind the scenes, even before 
President Roosevelt passed on—if we had 
had any foresight whatever, we would 
have seen that the destruction of the 
steel mills and industrial plants in West- 
ern Germany might redound to our own 
detriment. 

Today there is a question whether the 
other nations of Europe will permit the 
Germans to prepare to fight to defend 
themselves, by operating their mills at 
full capacity, although it now seems that 
those mills will be allowed to produce 
both iron and steel. However, the 
irony is that Germany, our former 
enemy, is now being wooed by us to help 
us fight one of our former allies. To 
an observer on the outside, the present 
situation must seem both ridiculous and 
absurd. 

The eyes of the American people have 
been opened by recent events to the 
great danger which has come to our lib- 
erties by the impulsive action of the 
President of the United States in the 
Korean intervention, If I read aright 
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the sentiment of the people of this coun- 
try, they are overwhelmingly against the 
President’s claim to the power to make 
war or to make peace according to his 
own will, and without consultation with 
Congress. 
INTERNATIONAL FORCE IDEA NOT NEW— 
PREVIOUSLY REJECTED 


Mr. President, the idea of an inte- 
grated international force to preserve 
the peace of the world is not new. It 
was much discussed after World War I. 
There were many who thought such a 
force should be established as an arm 
of the League of Nations. The Ameri- 
can people rejected that idea when they 
rejected the League of Nations. 

At the San Francisco Conference in 
1945, following World War II, the U. N. 
was born. The proposal for the estab- 
lishment of an integrated international 
force was revived and was again dis- 
cussed, Later, the Military Staff Com- 
mittee of the U. N. Organization, which 
was established pursuant to article 47 of 
the Charter, met in New York City and 
undertook a general study of the pro- 
posal for the purpose of making a rec- 
ommendation to its parent organization. 
The United States, Great Britain, Rus- 
sia, France, and China were represented 
on this Committee. In their report, the 
U. N. Military Staff Committee recom- 
mended the creation of an international 
force composed of separate national con- 
tingents. 

There was much discussion of the 
“International Force” provisions of the 
U.N, Charter, both at San Francisco and 
in the Senate of the United States. On 
July 11, 1945, Mr. John Foster Dulles, 
of New York, who had been one of the 
advisers to the United States delegation 
at the San Francisco Conference, ap- 
peared before the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. As I recall, the Char- 
ter of the United Nations was at that 
particular time before the Senate for 
ratification and approval. Mr. Dulles 
sought especially to allay apprehensions 
that the power of the United States 
representative on the Security Council 
might involve a surrender by Congress 
of its control over the Armed Forces of 
the United States. It was feared that 
congressional agreement to United 
States participation in the United Na- 
tions might be construed as an advance 
authorization for the use of American 
troops in warlike activities which might 
be conducted in the name of the Security 
Council. At that time, Mr. Dulles—I 
refer to Mr. John Foster Dulles, now a 
roving ambassador for the State Depart- 
ment, representing the United States in 
the Far East—pointed out: 

Under our Constitution, the President, and 
the President alone, directs the current con- 
duct of foreign affairs. But there can be no 
declaration of war except by the Congress. 
That is our internal procedure, it will remain 
our internal procedure, and all the world 
knows that fact. 


Mr. Dulles, speaking of the use of 
American military contingents in an in- 
ternational army, then went on to say: 

It may or it may not hereafter become 
useful to decide by legislation whether or 
not the use of our military contingent to 
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enforce peace is the equivalent of a declara- 
tion of war. 


If I may interpolate at this point, Mr, 
President, it would seem to me that Mr, 
Dulles is beginning to look in the direc- 
tion of what we are now considering. I 
resume the quotation: 

But surely we can better determine that 
when we know what it is that we are talk- 
ing about. Today there is no military con- 
tingent. After the organization is estab- 
lished the organization may negotiate with 
the members for military contingents. That 
agreement for military contingents, so far 
as the United States is concerned, will be 
subject to the ratification and consent of 
the Senate. 


Again, that was with reference to a 
military contingent to provide the aid 
and assistance necessary to maintain 
peace under the United Nations Charter. 
The international army of which Mr. 
Dulles was speaking was the same kind 
of international army which is now to 
be established under the North Atlantic 
Pact. The difference is that the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization “interna- 
tional army” is the army of a group of 
12 nations consisting of the United States 
and her friends and dependents in the 
North Atlantic area, whereas the United 
Nations Army was to be an arm of the 
whole membership of the United Na- 
tions, which was, as I recall, comprised 
of about 50 nations. The North Atlantic 
Pact comprises 12 nations. I desire to 
repeat that sentence from Mr. Dulles’ 
statement: 

That agreement for military contingents, 
so far as the United States is concerned, will 


be subject to the ratification and consent 
of the Senate. 


Let us see what happened afterward. 
Mr. Dulles’ statement makes it clear 
that in respect to the contribution of 
military contingents to the international 
army which was to be created under the 
U. N. Charter, there was no doubt in his 
mind that the agreement for the com- 
mitment of such military contingents 
by the United States was subject to the 
5 and the consent of the Sen- 
ate. 

It is pertinent to note at this point that 
no such ratification and consent was 
asked of the United States Senate when 
the President committed our troops to 
the so-called international army in 
Korea, yet he claimed it was under the 
request and under the authority of the 
United Nations that he sent the troops 
there. Now it is said that no such rati- 
fication and consent is necessary to the 
commitment of troops to the North At- 
lantic Pact international army. 

Mr. Dulles then went on to say—and 
I continue quoting from his statement 
of July 11, 1945: 

When the Congress knows what will be 
proposed concerning the size, the character, 
and the area of possible use of an American 
military contingent then we will know what 
we are talking about, and then it may be 
desirable by statute to fix the relative re- 
sponsibility of the President and the Con- 
On the other hand, it may not seem 
desirable. The President and the Congress 
have got along pretty well for 160 years 
without any statutory definition of their 
respective responsibilities in that area. 
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At the conclusion of his remarks, Mr. 
Dulles was questioned by several mem- 
bers of the committee. The quotations 
I am about to read are taken directly 
from the Foreign Relations Committee 
hearings of 1945, at which time it had 
under consideration the United Nations 
Charter. The Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. MILLIKIN] questioned Mr. Dulles, as 
foliows: 


If I understood you correctly, Mr. Dulles, 
I thought you said that the Senate will have 
an opportunity to ratify the special agree- 
ment having to do with our contribution of 
force and material. 

Mr. DULLES. Yes, sir. 

Senator MILLIKIN. Is that your opinion? 

Mr, DULLES. That is not only my opinion, 
but it is expressly stated in the charter that 
the agreements are subject to ratification 
by the states in accordance with their con- 
stitutional processes. 


I may add that the states to which 
he is referring are, of course, the member 
states of the United Nations. I continue 
the quotation: 


Senator MILLIKIN. Then it is your opinion 
that to comply with our constitutional proc- 
esses, that separate agreement would have to 
come to the Senate for ratification? 

Mr. DULLES. It is, and that was the view of 
the American delegation. I think there is 
no doubt whatever about that. 

Senator MILLIKIN. Is there any doubt 
about that, Mr. Dulles? 

Mr. Duties. No. 

Senator MILLIKIN. And no disagreement of 
opinion on that? 

Mr. DuLLeEs. No, 


- Later in the questioning Mr. Dulles 
stated: 


It is clearly my view, and it was the view 
of the entire United States delegation, that 
the agreement which will provide for the 
United States military contingent will have 
to be negotiated and then submitted to the 
Senate for ratification in the same way as 
a treaty. 


The Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
MILLIKIN] thereupon addressed the fol- 
lowing question to the chairman of the 
committee, the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
CONNALLY]: 


I should like to ask if that is the opinion 
of the chairman of the committee? 


In response to the question of the Sen- 
ator from Colorado, the chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
[Mr. CONNALLY] replied: 3 


It is most certainly the opinion of the 
chairman of the committee. I desire to call 
the Senator’s attention to the fact that 
article 43, section 2, specifically provides as 
follows: 

“Such agreement or agreements shall goy- 
ern the numbers and types of forces, their 
degree of readiness and general location, and 
the nature of the facilities and assistance to 
be provided.” 

In other words, we in the agreement stipu- 
late what we will do. Section 3 is as follows: 

“The agreement or agreements shall be 
negotiated as soon as possible on the initia- 
tive of the Security Council. They shall be 
concluded between the Security Council and 
Members or between the Security Council 
and groups of Members and shall be subject 
to ratification by the signatory states in ac- 
cordance with their respective constitutional 
processes.” 

Our constitutional process is for us here 
at home to decide. There is no question in 
my mind that that means that the agree- 
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ments must be ratified just like treaties are 
ratified, because they are with foreign coun- 
tries. They are vital, they affect our Mili- 
tary Establishment, so they would have to 
be ratified by the United States Senate. 
I thoroughly agree with Mr. Dulles that 
there was no question ever raised, so far as 
I know, in the Conference as to that effect. 


Incidentally, Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Texas had just returned from 
San Francisco in connection with the 
conference on the United Nations Char- 
ter. 

I should like to point out and stress to 
the Senate that in 1945, when the ques- 
tion of contributing American Armed 
Forces to an international army was 
under discussion in the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, the chairman of 
that committee, the Senator from Texas, 
stated that international agreements, 
even though they be executive agree- 
ments as distinguished from treaties, 
involving the commitment of American 
Armed Forces to an international army, 
“would have to be ratified by the United 
States Senate.” 

The Senator from Texas seems to have 
changed his mind since 1945. He has 
completely reversed himself. In 1945 
it was his view that agreenrents for the 
commitment of American troops to an 
international army required the ratifica- 
tion of the United States Senate. Today 
he assumes the position that no such 
ratification is required. 

Mr. Dulles’ views were inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD and were there- 
after discussed on the floor of the Senate 
in the course of the debate on the U. N. 
Charter. 

On July 24, 1945, former Senator 
Wheeler, of Montana, pointed out that 
Mr. Dulles had made the statement 
which I have just quoted, in the pres- 
ence of both the chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee, the Senator 
from Texas, and in the presence of the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDEN- 
BERG], both of whom had been members 
of the U. N. delegation at San Francisco 
in 1945. 

In the course of the discussion on this 
floor on July 24, 1945, to which I refer, 
the Senator from Texas left no doubt 
that in his opinion agreements for the 
commitments of troops pursuant to the 
U. N. Charter should come before the 
Congress and the people for approval. 
He stated that it was immaterial to him 
whether such agreements were by treaty 
or by joint resolution so long as it was 
understood that congressional ratifica- 
tion was necessary. In that respect I 
wish to quote as follows from his re- 
marks on July 24, 1945: 

I do not entertain the fears which have 
been expressed from Senators that we must 
not do it by treaty but that we must do it 
by joint resolution. 


That was the argument then. It was 
not that we did not have to do it at all, 
but whether it should be done by treaty 
or joint resolution which involved the 
House of Representatives. I continue 
quoting: 

Either method would satisfy me so long 
as it was an expression of the views of the 
Congress and of the people. 
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The then Senator from Kentucky, Mr. 
BarKiey, now the Vice President of the 
United States, agreed in 1945 with the 
Senator from Texas. He stated that he 
was not greatly concerned whether rati- 
fication of agreements for the furnishing 
of armed forces be made by the Senate 
only or by joint resolution by both 
Houses of Congress, and placed himself 
on record as agreeing with the view that 
congressional ratification was essential. 

The Senator from Michigan IMr. 
VANDENBERG] placed himself on record as 
agreeing with the statement made by 
Mr. Dulles, and remarked as follows: 


I can understand how there might be ad- 
vanced a perfectly legitimate argument as 
to whether or not constitutional process at 
that point referred to a joint resolution of 
Congress or a treaty action by the Senate, 
although it is the latter which I prefer. But 
I cannot understand how there ever could 
be any possible defense of the suggestion 
that this could be done by an Executive 
agreement which denied a partnership au- 
thority on the part of the representatives of 
the American people. 


That was the statement of the Senator 
from Michigan, whom we all respect and 
admire. It came from his heart, and 
has been followed by him in his public 
attitude toward this question. 

I quote from the remarks of the Sen- 
ator from Michigan as they appear in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, volume 91, 
part 6, page 7992: 


I want to make it plain, first, that I agree 
with the Senator from Montana, with the 
Senator from Texas, and Mr. Dulles that this 
specific agreement covering the use of force 
must be ratified either by the Congress as a 
whole or by the Senate before it can meet 
the expectation either of the authors of the 
San Francisco Charter or the language of it. 


I quote further from the same state- 
ment by the Senator from Michigan: 


Then when we finally come to the next 
and last problem with reference to where 
the authority shall lie, whether in the Presi- 
dent or in the Congress, to agree on our 
behalf to use armed forces for cooperative 
international action, I assert again that it is 
a problem the solution of which properly 
waits the ultimate action of the Senate at 
a later time instead of at the present time 
in connection with the ratification of the 
Charter, 


In other words, they were not going 
to pass on it then, because they were then 
approving the Charter, and the question 
as to its implementation would come up 
later. 


It seems to me that our problem is simply 
one of reducing to text the rule of years 
which recognizes that there are two separate 
ways of calling the Armed Forces into exter- 
nal use; one, by action of the President of 
the United States, under certain circum- 
stances with reference to Congress; second, 
by reference to Congress under a contem- 
plated declaration of war. 

Again, I think it will be possible for us to 
find language which will protect the spirit 
of the Constitution precisely in the way in 
which the Senator from Montana and I, too, 
want to protect it. We wish to protect it 
in a fashion which will meet the necessity 
for the President of the United States, who- 
ever he may be, to make this international 
force available in a summary, preliminary, 
policing way, under circumstances which I 
am perfectly sure we could all agree it should 
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be used. I think those problems are for 
tomorrow unless we proceed on the premise 
that the Senate of the United States does 
not mean in good faith what it says it means 
when it adopts this Charter. I decline to 
indict the Senate in such fashion. 


I wish to reemphasize to the Senate 
that portion of the Senator’s remarks 
which indicate that United States forces 
would be made available to an inter- 
national force, organized pursuant to the 
Charter, in a “summary, preliminary, 
policing way.” The Senator from Michi- 
gan thus emphasizes the point that the 
pledges for the furnishing of American 
forces to an international army under 
the terms of the Charter of the U. N. was 
not an extension to the President of the 
control by Congress over the Armed 
Forces of the United States. Neither 
was it an advance authorization to wage 
war. The forces were to be used “in a 
summary, preliminary, and policing 
way.” 

For the benefit of Senators who have 
entered the Chamber since I started my 
speech, I call attention to the fact that 
section 6 of the United Nations Partici- 
pation Act of 1945 deals with the ques- 
tion of supplying Armed Forces to the 
Security Council. It authorizes the 
President to negotiate a military agree- 
ment or military agreements with the 
Security Council for the purpose of pro- 
viding American contingents to the U. N. 
international army. From a strict con- 
stitutional sense no authorization from 
the Congress to the President is neces- 
sary to enable the President to negotiate 
an international agreement. That is on 
the theory that the President has the 
power to negotiate an international 
agreement, but it is up to the Senate to 
ratify and approve it. Apparently, at 
that time there were two schools of 
thought. Some Senators thought the 
whole Congress should act, and others 
felt that it could be done only by a 
treaty ratified by the Senate. Under the 
Constitution the President has the power 
to negotiate international agreements. 

The incorporation in the United Na- 
tions Participation Act of an authoriza- 
tion to negotiate an agreement for send- 
ing troops to the U. N. was an indication 
that on the important matter of contrib- 
uting troops to the U. N. international 
army, the Congress wished to record its 
views in advance. Thus, in the United 
Nations Participation Act, the Congress 
recorded in advance its consent to the 
negotiation of such agreements by the 
President. I may say that in the act 
itself it was provided that when such 
agreements were negotiated they should 
then be submitted to the Congress for 
approval. 

The Congress did not, however, abdi- 
cate its authority in respect to the rati- 
fication of such agreements. In fact, 
section 6 of the United Nations Par- 
ticipation Act contains a specific and 
clearly worded reservation retaining to 
the Congress the right to approve such 
agreement or agreements. 

Thus section 6 provides: 

The President is authorized to negotiate a 
special agreement or agreements with the 
Security Council which shall be subject to 
the approval of the Congress by appropriate 
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act or joint resolution providing for the num- 
bers and types of Armed Forces, their degree 
of readiness and general location, and the 
nature of facilities and assistance, including 
rights of passage, to be made available to the 
Security Council on its call for the purpose 
of maintaining international peace and se- 
curity in accordance with article 43 of said 
Charter. 


I want to repeat and reemphasize the 
point that section 6 of the U. N. Partici- 
pation Act says in specific language that 
agreements for the contribution of troops 
and matériel and assistance to an inter- 
national army formed under the provi- 
sions of the U. N. Charter “shall be sub- 
ject to the approval of Congress by ap- 
propriate act or joint resolution.” 

That was a blazing of the trail under 
an international agreement. Later on 
I shall show that the Atlantic Pact was 
supposed to be the child of the United 
Nations Charter. It was supposed to be 
constructed and to work within the 
framework of the Charter, and to be 
guided by it. 

The report of the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee which accompanied 
the U. N. Participation Act when it was 
brought before the Senate in November 
1945, contains the following statement 
in respect to the question of congres- 
sional approval of troop commitment to 
the U. N. security force by treaty or ex- 
ecutive agreement. This quotation is 
from the committee report. The chair- 
man of the committee was the senior 
Senator from Texas. 

The committee believes that it is desirable 
to determine the question once and for all, 
and that it is appropriate to specify that 
the military agreement or agreements 
should be submitted for approval to the 
Congress. 


Not only to the Senate, Mr. President. 
They should be submitted for approval 
to Congress. 

That was the committee’s stated 
reason for having included in the par- 
ticipation act the specific requirement 
that agreements for the commitment of 
American troops and matériel “shall be 
subject to the approval of the Congress 
by appropriate act or joint resolution.” 

Mr. President, I come now to a state- 
ment which I think ties the President 
into the whole subject under discussion. 
It has to do with more than his mere 
signing of a measure after its passage 
by Congress. 

THE PRESIDENT'S POTSDAM PROMISE 


The Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee report No. 717, Seventy-ninth 
Congress, first session, was a report to 
accompany the U. N. Participation Act. 
In that report the committee pointed 
out: 


On the last day of debate in the Senate, 
July 28, the President, then attending the 
Potsdam Conference, sent a message to the 
Congress, in which he stated that: “When 
any such agreement or agreements are nego- 
tiated— 


An agreement to furnish forces to the 
U. N— 


it will be my purpose to ask the Congress— 


Not the Senate alone— 
for appropriate legislation to approve them, 


Thus, when the U. N. Charter was 
under debate in this body in July 1945 
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the President himself promised that 
agreements for the commitment of 
American Armed Forces under the terms 
of the U. N. Charter would be submitted 
to the Congress for approval. f 

As I have said before, and now repeat, 
I cannot understand the reason for the 
President’s complete reversal of position 
on that important point. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is it not correct to say 
that the message to which the Senator 
has referred was sent in response to the 
debate which was then being held on the 
floor of the Senate on the question of 
whether the President had to obtain con- 
gressional approval under the treaty? A 
long line of argument had been made to 
the effect that the President had consti- 
tutional power to send troops anywhere 
he pleased. Finally, in order to clinch 
the matter, the President late that day 
sent the message that, regardless of any 
constitutional power, when any agree- 
ment was negotiated it would be his pur- 
pose to ask Congress to make a deter- 
mination. 

Mr. WATKINS. I think the President 
was fully cognizant of what had been 
going on in the Senate with respect to 
ratification. In order to hasten ratifica- 
tion, he was willing to state unequivocal- 
ly that any agreement for implementing 
the pact would be subject to the approval 
of Congress. 

Mr. WHERRY. Congress would be 
asked to approve. 

Mr. WATKINS. Yes; not the Senate 
alone. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is not the present is- 
sue parallel to the one which was decided 
at that time, namely, that, regardless of 
whether he has the constitutional power, 
Congress shall be called upon to imple- 


ment the treaty or ratify any agreement 


which the President makes? 

Mr. WATKINS. I think I shall be 
able to show that the Atlantic Pact was 
presented by its proponents in the State 
Department, by the President, and by 
the administration’s leaders on the floor 
of the Senate, as a part of the United 
Nations. I remember the great length 
to which Senators went on the floor of 
the Senate in stating how completely 
the pact was within the United Nations 
Charter. It was stated that it was not 
something outside the Charter of the 
United Nations. Ratification of the pact 
was not intended as a means of killing 
the United Nations. On the contrary, 
the pact was to be wholly within the 
United Nations Charter. I think that 
as a matter of law the interpretation of 
what the Atlantic Pact was to be is bind- 
ing on the administration. The inter- 
pretation is a part of the legislative his- 
tory. The legislative history is always 
taken into consideration when any 
doubt arises as to the intent of any leg- 
islation. Certainly there is no doubt so 
far as the legislative history is con- 
cerned. 

It is significant to note that almost 
exactly 5 years later the President de- 
parted from his specific promise and 
ordered American troops to Korea in 
a United Nations action without con- 
sulting Congress. Nor has he since 
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sought congressional approval of his 
action. 

Let me say at this point that the ques- 
tion is not academic, as some persons 
have claimed, and as the administration 
has stated. It is not academic when 
boys are giving up their lives in Korea, 
It is not academic when 10,000 Ameri- 
can boys are lying dead in Korea, and 
when American forces have suffered 
more than 50,000 casualties. It is far 
from academic. It is something which 
affects the homes of our people. 

Now the President claims the right 
to commit American troops to an inter- 
national army in Europe without con- 
sultation with Congress and without 
congressional approval. The fact is that 
since he made the claim public opinion 
has expressed itself on the subject.. Ap- 
parently the President has heard it, be- 
cause he is backing down and is now 
willing to have Congress consult with 
him and cooperate with him, without 
admitting, of course, that Congress as. 
a matter of right, has something to say 
about it. 

The President’s promise that he would 
seek the approval of Congress to such 
agreements as might be entered into for 
the contribution of matériel and a 
United States military contingent to an 
international security force under the 
U. N. Charter was contained in a letter 
to the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Mc- 
KELLAR]. A copy of the letter was sent 
to the chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. CONNALLY]. 

I have already read a portion of the 
letter, but in order to document the sub- 
ject fully, so that there can be no ques- 
tion about the facts involved, I shall 
read the full text of the President's mes- 
sage: 

During the debate in the Senate upon the 
matter of the Senate's giving its advice and 
consent to the Charter of the United Nations, 
the question arose as to the method to be 
followed in obtaining approval of the special 
agreements with the Security Council re- 
ferred to in article 43 of the Charter. It was 
stated by many Senators that this might be 
done in the United States either by treaty or 
by the approva of a majority of both Houses 
of Congress. It was also stated that the 
initiative in this matter rested with the 
President, and that it was most important to 
know before action was taken on the charter 
which course was to be pursued. 

When any such agreement or agreements 
are negotiated, it will be my p to ask 


the Congress by appropriate legislation to 
approve them. 


The President's message was placed 
before the Senate on Saturday, July 28, 
1945, at the close of the debate on the 
U. N. Charter. It was the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. DONNELL] who brought the 
message into discussion on that date in 
order that its meaning might be clearly 
established and made a part of the 
record. The Senator from Missouri was 
never one to let that kind of point go by 
without having it cleared up. 

In the close of the discussion on that 
date, the then Senator from Kentucky, 
Mr. BARKLEY, now Vice President of the 
United States, remarked as follows in 
regard to the commitment of Armed 
Forces under agreements with the U. N.: 

Without commenting upon the necessity 
for the letter or statement made by the 
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President, and without in any way intimat- 
ing whether I disagree or agree with the 
Senator from Missouri as to his alternative 
interpretations, does not the Senator from 
Missouri agree that in view of the President's 
letter, whatever may be his interpretation 
on other forms or ratification, it certainly 
indicates that he will not attempt to by- 
pass Congress by putting it on the ground 
of an executive agreement? 


The then Senator from Kentucky fur- 
ther said, as appears in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RecorpD, volume 91, part 6, page 
8186: 

I feel that that was the purpose of the 
letter. There was some fear that the Presi- 
dent might undertake to bypass Congress 
altogether by an executive agreement, and 
I think the object of this letter is simply to 
disabuse anyone's mind of any fear or sus- 
picion that he would pursue that course. 

I believe at that time there were some 
executive agreements of unpleasant 
memory which had aroused considerable 
discussion and some apprehension in the 
United States. The subject was some- 
what “hot” at the time. 

The quotations I have just read point 
out that in 1945 the present Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States interpreted the 
President's letter from Potsdam as a 
clear-cut statement by the President that 
he would not attempt to bypass the 
Congress in the matter of committing 
troops to an international force to be 
organized under the U. N. Charter, I 
could quote other statements along the 
same line. 

In the course of the debate on July 28, 
1945, the former Senator from Illinois, 
Mr. Lucas, introduced into the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD a press release which he 
had issued on that date in regard to the 
Prosident’s message from Potsdam. I 
quote from the press release as it ap- 
pears at page 8188 of volume 91, part 6, 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Mr. President, the President, with forth- 
right candor and in advance, has sent to the 
Senate a message in which he advises that 
supplemental military agreements to the 
Charter will be sent to the Congress for ap- 
propriate legislative action. 

His message is timely and constructive. 

First. It definitely eliminates any possi- 
bility that these military agreements for 
troop contingents to be used in the future 
will be implemented by executive agreement, 


It seems that Mr. Lucas was not such a 
good prophet. 

Second. It advises the Senate that the 
agreements will be sent to the Congress for 
joint action. 

Third. It adds tremendous strength to the 
position that so many Senators have taken, 
namely, that these supplemental agreements 
are not treaties. 


Incidentally, that was one of the argu- 
ments. Many thought it had to be done 
by congressional action rather than by 
the Senate alone as in the ratification of 
a treaty. 

Fourth. That frank and open declaration 
of the President will help remove fear and 
doubt among the United Nations with re- 
spect to what is the proper constitutional 
process. 

We are going to let the people of the 
other nations know exactly what we have 
to do here when it comes to implement- 
ing the United Nations Charter. 

Fifth. The declaration, along with treaty 
ratification, will materially strengthen the 
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President's hand in the remaining days of 
the Potsdam Conference, 


Incidentally, what we do here now, 
following the pattern set by the President 
of the United States and the Congress in 
those days under the leadership of the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] and 
former Senator BarKLEy as majority 
leader, will strengthen the hand of Gen- 
eral Eisenhower. It cannot hurt him. 
The President needed strengthening 
when he was‘at Potsdam, and it was said 
this would help. We have to thank 
former Senator Lucas for that statement, 
I think it is a good one. 

Sixth, It assures to the American people 
that the President believes the San Francisco 
Charter is one of substance and strength and 
not one of form and futility. 


It will be noted that the Senator from 
Illinois, Mr. Lucas, said in 1945 that the 
President’s message definitely eliminated 
any possibility that military commit- 
ments pursuant to the U. N. Charter 
would be made without the approval not 
only of the Senate, but of both Houses 
of the Congress. 

The record is clear, Armed force com- 
mitments pursuant to the U. N. Charter 
were to be made pursuant to specific 
agreements, and such agreements, 
whether in the form of treaties or 
executive agreements, were to be subject 
to the approval of the Congress. The 
Congress so understood; the President so 
understood; the people of the United 
States so understood; and, I may add 
that I think the governments of Europe 
so understood—at least the governments 
of the countries which were coming into 
the United Nations. 

That was in 1945. Now, not quite 6 
years later, the picture has changed. 
The President has forgotten the promise 
he made from Potsdam, and now claims 
the right to commit American Armed 
Forces to an international army without 
consulting the Congress or asking its 
approval. 

THE ATLANTIC PACT AND THE UN 


I wish to discuss the Atlantic Pact and 
the U. N. together for a moment. Ina 
way I feel like apologizing to the Senate 
for so much repetition, but it is impor- 
tant to bring out the various phases of 
the argument so that there may be no 
question as to its validity and persua- 
siveness. 

The U. N. Charter was ratified in 1945 
by a Senate vote of 89 to 2: 53 Demo- 
crats, 35 Republicans, and 1 Progressive 
voted for it; and 2 Republicans voted 
against it. More Republicans would 
have voted for it if they had been here; 
but we were a little short of Repub- 
licans in those days, as we are now. 

Let me emphasize that to date no 
agreements between the United States 
and the Security Council for the com- 
mitment of American troops to an inter- 
national force of the U. N. have been sub- 
mitted to the Congress. To my knowl- 
edge no such agreements were negoti- 
ated by the executive branch of the 
Government prior to June 1950, when 
the President intervened in Korea. In 
any event, none were submitted to the 
Congress prior to June 1950, nor have 
any been received by the Congress since 
June 1950. I refer to agreements to im- 
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plement the U. N. Thus, the intervention 
in Korea is a direct violation of the spirit 
of the President’s Potsdam assurances. 

It would be interesting to analyze 
completely the legal position of the 
United Nations and the United States 
and the other participating nations. 
Our boys are in Korea as a part of a 
de facto U. N. force. We must support 
them. They are our boys. I think we 
made a terrible mistake, from the stand- 
point of military defense, and that the 
armed services and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff were sound in their decision that 
Korea was not the place to fight to win 
the independence of Korea. It has been 
pointed out that we cannot kill the 
Communist dragon by beating him on 
the tail with a baseball bat. We must 
get at its vital organs, and they are not 
in Korea. 

Early in 1949 the North Atlantic Pact 
was negotiated. On March 7, 1949, I 
sent a telegram to the President of the 
United States pointing out that the North 
Atlantic Pact, which was then in the 
process of negotiation, was such a mo- 
mentous departure from traditional 
American foreign policy that it should 
be submitted to the Senate 60 days be- 
fore the date set for signature in order 
that it might be put before the people 
for open and free discussion before 
signature. 

The President answered my telegram 
but rejected my proposal for a 60-day 
interval between publication and signa- 
ture. However, he did give us 17 days. 
I was always grateful for the 17 days, 
but it was hardly time to air the provi- 
sions, the implications, and the mean- 
ings of this great and important docu- 
ment. The President pointed out that 
the proposed treaty had been discussed 
by the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, and that there had been close 
collaboration between the Department 
of State and the Senate Foreign Rela- 


tions Committee from the very begin- 


ning. 

I cite this to show that the President 
had been working with the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee through his Secretary 
of State and others, so he knew exactly 
what was being done. He had fully in 
mind, I am sure, the arrangements which 
had been made under the U. N. Pact. At 
least, he should have known, He should 
not have forgotten it. 

In the last paragraph of his letter to 
me the President stated that the pro- 
posed North Atlantic Treaty was in- 
tended to make it clear in advance that 
any armed attack affecting our security 
would be met with overwhelming force. 

The North Atlantic Pact was brought 
before the Senate and the people of the 
United States as a military alliance pur- 
suant to which the signatory powers 
agreed that in the event of an attack on 
one the other signatories would come to 
its assistance. 

The Secretary of State assured the 
Congress and the people that the pro- 
posed North Atlantic Military Alliance 
was not a rejection of the United Nations 
or a sell-out of the principles of the U. N. 
Charter. The Secretary of State em- 
phasized over and over again that it was 
the intent of the signatories of the North 
Atlantic Pact to adhere to the framework 
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of the U. N. and to the spirit of the U. N. 
Charter. 

The preamble of the pact declares 
that— 


The parties to this treaty reaffirm their 
faith in the purposes and principles of the 
Charter of the United Nations and their 
desire to live in peace with all peoples and 
all governments. 


The first article of the U. N. Pact con- 
tains a specific reaffirmation of the obli- 
gations of. the signatory powers under 
the United Nations Charter to settle any 

international disputes in which they may 
‘be involved by peaceful means, and to 
‘refrain from the threat or use of force 
in any manner inconsistent with the 
purposes of the United Nations. 

The American people were told that by 
entering the North Atlantic Pact the 
United States would be reaffirming its 
determination, expressed in the United 
Nations Charter, to participate in effec- 
tive collective measures for the preven- 
tion and removal of threats to the peace, 
and for the suppression of acts of ag- 
gression. 

Official Department of State publica- 
tion No. 3462 states that the North At- 
lantic Pact is a joint effort in keeping 
with the spirit and obligations of the 
Charter of the U. N. to insure peace and 
prevent war. 

The pamphlet further states: 

The Atlantic Pact is a collective self- 
defense arrangement among countries of 
the North Atlantic area who, while banding 
together to resist armed attack against any 
one of them, specifically reaffirm their obli- 
gations under the Charter to settle their dis- 
putes with any nations solely by peaceful 
means. It is aimed at coordinating the ex- 
ercise of the right of self-defense specifi- 
cally recognized in article 51 of the United 
Nations Charter. It is designed, therefore, 
to fit precisely into the framework of the 
United Nations and to assure practical ef- 
forts for maintaining peace and security in 
harmony with the Charter, 


I hope that Senators and others who 
read the Recorp will note that— 

It is designed, therefore, to fit precisely 
into the framework of the United Nations 
and to assure practical efforts to maintain- 


ing peace and security in harmony with 
the Charter. 


That becomes important, because the 
United Nations Charter contains a pro- 
vision that the agreements called for by 
it between the Security Council and the 
member nations should be ratified in ac- 
cordance with the constitutional proc- 
esses of the member nations. The iden- 
tical language appears in the Atlantic 
Pact in article 11. 

I may be repeating later on, but it 
came to my mind, and I wanted to bring 
it to the attention of those present. 

In an address before the Conference 
of Mayors here in Washington, D. C., on 
March 22, 1949, the Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. VANDENBERG] spoke of the re- 
lationship of the Atlantic Pact to the 
United Nations. This is what he said: 

I wish to say at the outset that, although 
reserving my position regarding the details 
of any subsequently disclosed administra- 
tion plans for military aid to Western Eu- 
rope, I endorse—not only in letter but in 
spirit—I endorse the North Atlantic Pact 
as the best possible peace enterprise in 
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which the United States can engage in the 
self-interest of its own national security; 
in the practical support of the aims of the 
United Nations within which the new pact 
will scrupulously operate— 


“In support of the aims within which 
the new pact will scrupulously operate“ 


and in the prevention of another intolerable 
world war in which we would be inevitably 
involved, no matter how anxiously we might 
wish to keep out. In my opinion, it is the 
best bet to keep the present cold war from 
getting hot. * * + z 

In assessing our own responsibilities under 
the pact, I ask my fellow citizens to remem- 
ber that they are already under this same 
general pledge when they joined the United 
Nations; that the U. N. Charter specifically 
recognizes in article 51 the right of individual 
and collective self-defense until the U. N. Se- 
curity Council has taken the measures nec- 
essary to maintain international peace and 
security; that the pact ceases to apply when- 
ever the U. N. Security Council thus does its 
duty 


If the United Nations took over to- 
morrow, it would end the pact, according 
to that interpretation 


that the pact ceases to apply whenever the 


U. N. Security Council thus does its duty; but 
that if it fails to do its duty, the North At- 
lantic community can defend itself inside 
the Charter but outside the nullifying veto. 


That is the end of the quotation from 
the Senator from Michigan. Keep in 
mind that one of the reasons why we had 
to have the Atlantic Pact was that the 
action of Russia in vetoing every effort 
to have the United Nations Security 
Council formulate agreements for a po- 
lice force among the United Nations. I 
never thought at the time, and I never 
thought the Senator from Michigan 
thought at the time he mentioned it, 
that somebody else wanted to avoid the 
veto. What veto? Apparently the way 
things have gone in recent days, the veto 
of the Congress of the United States. I 
am led so to think from what has hap- 
pened in Korea and from what is hap- 
pening today, when the administration 
has completely reversed its position. I 
do not think the Senator from Michigan 
had anything of the kind in mind, but 
apparently now somebody wants to act 
outside of any control by Congress. 

The Senate will notice that the Sen- 
ator from Michigan specifically reserved 
his position regarding the details of any 
subsequently disclosed administration 
plans for military aid to Western Europe. 
It appears from his statements that he 
regarded the North Atlantic Pact as 
within the spirit of the U. N. Charter. 

It seems to me that if the North At- 
lantic Pact was within the framework 
and spirit of the Charter, the President’s 
Potsdam promise is applicable today. 
The pact is only the child. It is within 
the framework of the United Nations 
Charter, it has been said time and time 
again. 

The President’s promise in 1945 that 
agreements with the United Nations in- 
volving the commitment of armed forces 
would be submitted to Congress for ap- 
proval—and again I call attention of 
the Senate to the word “Congress”; not 
the Senate—was accepted in good faith, 
and helped to secure prompt passage of 
the United Nations Participation Act. 
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In 1949, when the Atlantic Pact was 
before the Congress, the administration 
hastened to assure the Congress and the 
American people that the North Atlantic 
Pact was not the end of the U. N., but in 
reality a strengthening of the U.N. They 
insisted over and over again that the pact 
was within the framework and the spirit 
of the U. N. It was assurances of that 
kind which influenced popular accept- 
ance of the North Atlantic Pact and 
helped secure its ratification by the Sen- 
ate. 

The view that Congress does not have 
anything to do with it certainly is not 
strengthening the Charter or the U. N. 
because they were based on the principle 
that agreements which would be entered 
into should be ratified in accordance with 
the constitutional processes of the vari- 
ous nations, and we followed that prin- 
ciple by our action in Congress, in the 
legislation we passed, and in the state- 
ments made by the executive branch. If 
there could be anything more binding I 
do not know where it could be found. I 
do not know what more could have been 
done to make it binding. 

For the life of me I cannot understand 
why the President has not come forward 
in an open and direct manner and re- 
quested congressional approval of the 
agreements which have been made for 
the sending of American Armed Forces 
to Europe. An honestly presented and 
straightforward request for such ap- 
proval probably would have received fa- 
vorable action long ago. He could have 
made it immediately after the pact was 
ratified, just as he did in a way when, 
through his departments, he asked for 
the bill implementing the program of 
arms for Europe. 

One Senator has asked why it was 
necessary to have the arms side of the 
pact implemented by the action of Con- 
gress, and yet the more important thing 
to the men and women of the country, 
the sending of troops to Europe, was ac- 
complished without implementation. 
Why there should be discrimination 
against the one in favor of the other is 
more than I can understand. 

It is the combination of political sharp 
practices and broken Presidential prom- 
ises which is at the core of the present 
resistance to the resolutions now before 
the Senate, and which precipitates this 
constitutional crisis. 

The most terrible action any Govern- 
ment can engage in is war. The com- 
mitment of troops to Europe is part of 
our preparation for possible war. So 
long as our Constitution and our sys- 
tem of government endure, the people, 
either directly or indirectly, through 
their elected Representatives in Congress, 
must keep control over the issue of war or 
peace. That is why I believe the present 
question should be honestly presented in 
straightforward legislative form. That 
is the purpose and intent of my joint 
resolution. 

Mr. President, I did not anticipate I 
would speak so long on the subject to 
which I have addressed myself today. 
I desire to speak on another subject, 
which is very important to the people of 
my State and the people of the Inter- 
mountain States. 
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Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for a question 
before he begins his new subject? 

Mr. WATKINS. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to ask 
a question relative to the subject mat- 
ter the Senator has just been discussing. 
The distinguished Senator from Utah 
has already stated that he could not 
understand why the administration had 
not brought to the Senate or to the Con- 
gress, both Houses, recommendations 
for the implementation of article 3, so 
far as troops are concerned. Did not 
the Senator, as he listened to the assur- 
ances of the treaty explainers during the 
debate on the North Atlantic Pact, hear 
them say that if and when implementa- 
tion was made of the provisions of the 
pact, either under article 3 or article 5, 
recommendations would be made by the 
advisory council under article 9, wherein 
a program would be submitted to the 
respective governments, who individu- 
ally would then determine, through their 
constitutional processes, the character 
of aid that would be furnished? Is that 
not correct? 

Mr. WATKINS. It is, as I remember. 
Those assurances were made time and 
time again. I read from article 11 of 
the Atlantic Pact, as follows: 

This treaty shall be ratified and its pro- 
visions carried out by the parties in accord- 
ance with their respective constitutional 
processes. 


The latter part of that sentence “in 
accordance with their respective consti- 
tutional processes” is exactly the same 
language that occurs in the United Na- 
tions Charter in subsection 3 of article 
43. As I remember the debate, both be- 
fore the Foreign Relations Committee 
and in the Senate itself, it was called to 
our attention that whatever constitu- 
tional methods were provided for by the 
United Nations Charter would apply 
with respect to the treaty, because the 
language was identical. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Bricker in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Utah yield to the Senator from 
Nebraska? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield. I do not 
know whether I have answered the Sen- 
ator’s question, but I wished to make 
the observation I have just made. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator has an- 
swered my question in the affirmative, 
and of course I am glad to have his ob- 
servation, 

I wish to ask him whether it is true 
that time and time again a number of 
Senators, including myself, have asked to 
see the report of the advisory committee 
to the United States, appointed under 
article 9, and have asked to see the 
recommendations which, under that 
article, are supposed to be submitted to 
the Congress, for determination. At the 
committee hearings I asked almost every 
witness, especially the military witnesses, 
“Where is the report, and what are the 
recommendations?” However, up to this 
time I have not seen them. 

Mr. WATKINS. Let me point out that 
the newspapers have carried a story that 
an agreement known as the Brussels 
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agreement was reached at Brussels, Bel- 
gium. I think announcement was made 
by Secretary Acheson, after he returned 
to the United States and conferred with 
the President, that an agreement had 
been made there. However, so far as I 
know, no report on the agreement has 
ever been made to the Congress, in order 
that we may know what is intended to 
be done by the use of armed forces, and 
so forth, as detailed under article 43 of 
the United Nations Charter. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does not the Senator 
believe that if a Brussels agreement was 
entered into by the Secretary of State, 
under instructions from the executive 
branch of the Government, the Congress 
should know what that agreement is? 

Mr. WATKINS. Yes; if we are still 
to preserve America, I think we should 
know. If we were in Russia, perhaps 
we should not know. However, being in 
the United States, I think we should 
definitely know. I am making this 
effort in an endeavor to make certain 
that we shall know, so that such infor- 
mation will come to all of us who serve 
in Congress, not merely to the members 
of certain committees of the Senate, as 
Senate Resolution 99 provides. 

Mr. WHERRY. So it will be the idea 
of the Senator from Utah, will it not, in 
making the motion to recommit the res- 
olutions to the two committees, that 
whatever is done shall be done under 
the provisions of the North Atlantic 
Pact; that under article 9 the report 
shall be made; and that under article 
11 both Houses of Congress shall deter- 
mine what is to be the character of the 
aid to be given under the provisions of 
the treaty? 

Mr. WATKINS. That is correct. I 
think that would be a very fine way for 
us to proceed. It is the way provided in 
the United Nations Pact, after a long 
period of consideration by men who 
spent a great deal of time in developing 
the program, The only reason why it 
has not worked is because Russia vetoed 
the proposals made. I do not see any 
reason in the world why the President 
cannot send the reports to us. Then we 
shall be able to say to the President, 
“When you make the report to us, we 
shall determine whether the measures 
you have taken are proper ones.” Then 
we can have debate on the question of 
whether troops should be sent to Europe. 

However, under the present circum- 
stances, in my opinion we are simply 
wasting our time, because when we act 
on the resolutions, if they should be 
adopted, they will be utterly inconclu- 
sive, so that finally we shall have to go 
through this process all over again, un- 
less we are to ignore the Constitution of 
the United States and the provisions of 
the United Nations Charter, under which 
we are supposed to be operating in con- 
nection with the Atlantic Pact. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 


ECHO PARK AND SPLIT MOUNTAIN DAMS 
IN DINOSAUR NATIONAL MONUMENT 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to call attention to a situation which 
affects the States of Utah, Colorado, 
Wyoming, New Mexico, and other 
. States on the upper Colorado 

ver. 
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A misleading and insistent campaign 
is being carried on to defeat the develop- 
ment of the upper Colorado River stor- 
age and reclamation project. This 
campaign uses the guise of conservation 
to accomplish its purpose. 

I refer to articles by well-known 
authors whose works have been printed 
in leading magazines such as the Satur- 
day Evening Post, Reader’s Digest, and 
various conservationist publications. In 
each instance these articles attack the 
proposal of the Bureau of Reclamation, 
concurred in by all parties who have 
factual knowledge of the situation, to 
build two dams within the confines of 
the Dinosaur National Monument, in 
Utah and Colorado, 

These two dams, Echo Park and Split 
Mountain, are the key to the success of 
the development and control of the Colo- 
rado River. They must be built in order 
to insure fulfillment under the commit- 
ments of the Colorado River compact of 
1922, the Mexican treaty, and the upper 
Colorado River compact. 

It is the contention of the opponents 
of this development that such a con- 
struction would desecrate a magnificent 
wilderness area; that the people of the 
Nation would be deprived of the oppor- 
tunity to see this magnificent scenery in 
all its pristine glory; that it should be 
preserved in its wilderness state for all 
posterity; that these two dams are not 
essential to the development of the Colo- 
rado River because alternative sites 
which exist will accomplish the same 
purpose; that to permit the construction 
in the Dinosaur National Monument of 
these dams would establish a precedent 
whereby all National Parks and Monu- 
ments would be open to what they call 
commercial development. 

As a result of this campaign, I know 
that many Senators and Members of the 
House of Representatives are receiving 
mail from their constituents protesting 
the building of these dams. In order to 
give Senators and Representatives the 
facts, thereby providing them with in- 
formation with which to answer letters 
from their constituents, I have prepared 
certain data. 

Mr. President, let me say that I have 
gone over the engineering records and 
the planning records of the Bureau of 
Reclamation and of the Federal Power 
Commission. Among the ones I have 
gone over are their old records going 
back at least 50 years. I have done that 
in order to get these data together. I 
think I can vouch for their accuracy. 
The compilation contains much informa- 
tion which the Members of Congress 
should have. I have been told that to a 
certain extent the offices of Members of 
Congress have been flooded with protests 
from women’s organizations throughout 
the country and from conservationist so- 
cieties, including wildlife groups, sport- 
ing groups, and others having to do with 
fish and wildlife and the enjoyment of 
nature. So I wish the Members of Con- 
gress to know the truth about these im- 
portant developments in the intermoun- 
tain West. 

Those of us who live in that area can- 
not continue to live there without having 
water for irrigation, for industrial use, 
and for power. We have many millions 
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of acres of the finest land in the world 
which never will be tilled because of a 
lack of sufficient water with which to 
irrigate it and to produce crops. 

So I wish to have these data appear at 
this point in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
I now ask unanimous consent that my 
statement on this subject may be printed 
in the Recor, following the remarks. 

I also ask that a letter relating to the 
archaeology of the Echo Park, Split 
Mountain Reservoir sites within the Di- 
nosaur National Monument, addressed 
by Mr. G. E. Untermann, of the Utah 
Fièld House of Natural History, to the 
Secretary of the Interior, an affidavit 
by Mr. David H. Madsen, and a state- 
ment by Mr. Untermann be printed in 
the Recorp following my statement. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment of Mr. Warxims and the other mat- 
ters referred to by him were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR WATKINS 


First, I direct attention to the claim that 
the construction of Echo Park and Split 
Mountain Dams in the Dinosaur National 
Monument will establish a precedent en- 
dangering all national parks and monu- 
ments. 

It has been known since before the Dino- 
saur National Monument was enlarged from 
the original quarry site of €0 acres to include 
over 200,000 acres up the Green and Yampa 
Rivers in 1938 that reservation of the dam 
sites was a specific condition precedent to 
the extension of the boundaries. 

As early as 1924 the potentialities for dam 
sites of the Echo Park and Split Mountain 
areas on the Green were considered and well 
known. In 1930 a United States Geological 
Survey by Ralph Woolley suggested a series 
of dams in this area. 

In the Presidential proclamation of 1938 
enlarging the monument is the following 
language: 

“This reservation shall not affect the op- 
eration of Federal Water Power Act of June 
10, 1920, as amended, and the administration 
of the monument shall be subject to the 
reclamation withdrawal of October 17, 1904, 
for the Browns Park Reservoir site in con- 
nection with the Green River project.” 

This power reservation and withdrawal are 
still in effect. While the withdrawal of 
Browns Park Reservoir site does not spe- 
cifically refer to the Echo Park and Split 
Mountain sites, there is other material con- 
tained in letters between Utah Senators 
and Department of Interior officials and 
between Department of Interior and Federal 
Power Commission which shows that the en- 
tire area of the Green and Yampa Rivers 
were considered to be within the terms of 
the withdrawal. 

In fact, in 1934, 4 years before the monu- 
ment boundaries were extended to cover 
these rivers the Federal Power Commission 
wrote to Department of Interior as follows 
in refusing to vacate the power reservation 
on these streams: 

“It is generally recognized that the Green 
and Yampa Rivers present one of.the most 
attractive fields remaining open for compre- 
hensive and economic power development on 
a large scale. e» 

“The Commission believes that the public 
interest in this major power resource is too 
great to permit its; impairment by volun- 
tery relinquishment of two units in the 
center of the scheme.” This had reference 
to Echo Park and Split Mountain sites. 
“The Commission will not object, however, 
to the creation of the monument if the 
proclamation contains a specific provision 
that power development under the provi- 
sicms of the Federal Water Power Act will be 
pirmitted.” A subsequent request was 
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again made by the Department of Interior 
for relinquishment, but the Federal Power 
Commission still refused to release these 
sites. 

David H. Madsen of Utah was for many 
years an employee of the National Park 
Service and acting superintendent of the 
Dinosaur National Monument during much 
of the period prior to and during the exten- 
sion of boundaries. He conducted hearings 
in Utah and Colorado to secure approval of 
the people of the area to the proposed ex- 
tension of the boundaries of the park. Mr. 
Madsen has prepared an affidavit of his 
activity in this matter. 

Mr. Madsen’s affidavit reads in part: 

“I was authorized to state and did state 
as a representative of the National Park 
Service: That in the event it became neces- 
sary to construct a project or projects for 
power and irrigation in order to develop that 
part of the States of Utah and Colorado, that 
the establishment of the monument would 
not interfere with such development.” 

I shall include all of the affidavit at the 
end of this statement. 

Let me repeat, all this was before and dur- 
ing the consideration of extension of the 
boundaries of the Dinosaur National Monu- 
ment from its original quarry site of 80 acres 
to over 200,000 acres surrounding the Green 
and Yampa Rivers, 

Following a public hearing in Washington 
on April 3, 1950, at which both proponents 
and opponents of the plan to build the two 
cams at the Dinosaur National Monument 
were given ample opportunity to present 
their views, the Secretary of the Interior is- 
sued his decision. He said “The order estab- 
lishing the extension of the monument in 
the canyons in which the dams would be 
placed contemplating use of the monument 
for a water project and by action, therefore, 
will not provide a precedent dangerous to 
other reserved areas.” 

This is a unique situation. The proclama- 
tion and history plainly show that it was in- 
tended that the dams would be built. 

I think this adequately answers the argu- 
ment that the construction of Echo Park and 
Split Mourtain would constitute a dangerous 
precedent to conservation interests. 

Next, let's analyze the allegation that these 
two dams are not essential to the develop- 
ment of the Colorado River because alterna- 
tive sites exist outside of the monument 
which would accomplish the same purpose. 

Perhaps the outstanding article on th 
aspect of the problem has been prepared by 
Gen, U. S. Grant III. General Grant is a 
recognized engineering authority. He is also 
one of the more vocal exponents of conserva- 
tion. I am informed, however, that General 
Grant’s engineering experience has not ex- 
tended to the Colorado River, and a careful 
reading of his article will substantiate this 
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General Grant proposes some alternative 
sites for the two sites, Echo Park and Split 
Mountain, in the Dinosaur Monument. Of 
course, one of his reasons is that the monu- 
ment will be flooded. Now it is interesting 
to note that one of his proposed alternatives, 
the Moab site, would back water up into the 
Arches National Monument. Apparently he 
isn’t aware of this result; at least he makes 
no mention of it. 

General Grant just isn't being consistent. 
He proposes on the one hand that no dams 
be constructed in Dinosaur because he wants 
to preserve it in its natural condition. Then, 
on the other hand, he proposes to build a 
dam at another site which will, according to 
his standards, desecrate another national 
monument. 


General Grant's proposal of alternate sites 


shows a further lack of factual information 
in connection with the development pro- 
gram of this river. He suggests as one of the 
alternatives to the Echo Park and Split 
Mountain Dams, the Bluff site on the San 
Juan River. But he also proposes to build 
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at the Navajo site on the same river. The 
Bureau of Reclamation’s surveys of this river 
tributary to the Colorado had the Navajo 
and Bluff sites as alternatives to each other. 
Since either one would control the San Juan 
River, only one is needed, not both. There- 
fore, General Grant's suggestion fails to con- 
form to facts. 

The Desoiation site suggested as an alter- 
native by General Grant would provide too 
small a reservoir and was never seriously 
considered by the Bureau of Reclamation. 

Another item, showing lack of information 
in the project, is in connection with the 
tables contained in General Grant's article. 
I call attention to the cost factor. General 
Grant has used some current cost figures 
and some 1940 cost figures, which prevent a 
factual picture being presented. 

But this is not all. He has said that by 
use of the alternate sites he suggests, the 
silt and evaporation losses will be higher 
but that an increased storage capacity will 
compensate for this loss. 

This is typical of the lack of factual infor- 
mation these propagandists have. The fact 
is that there is only so much water which 
can be stored. We are planning to use all 
of it. We can’t ircrease the amount by 
merely increasing the storage capacity. 

More than this, the sites proposed by Gen- 
eral Grant would have a larger surface. This 
would increase the evaporation loss. 

The upper basin States cannot afford the 
loss of one single drop of water through the 
added evaporation at the alternate sites. 

General Grant recognizes this fact when 
he states: 

“Moreover, there is a very real doubt as to 
whether waste water enough will be available 
in the upper Colorado River Basin to fill all 
the reservoirs proposed after meeting the 
year to year local requirements.” 

General Grant is right in the fact that 
there might be a shortage of water. This is 
recognized by the President’s Water Re- 
sources Policy Commission in the report on 
the Colorado River as follows: 

“The States of the upper division will not 
cause the flow of the river at Lee Ferry to be 
depleted below an aggregate of 75,000,000 
acre-feet for any period of 10 consecutive 
years. 

“Examination of the 10-year estimated 
natural flow at Lee shows the 10-year 
drought period, 1931 to 1940, as outstanding. 
During that very severe drought period only 
118,000,000 acre-feet of virgin flow would 
have arrived at Lee Ferry. Allowing for a 
10-year delivery of 75,000,000 acre-feet to the 
lower basin, an average annual use of only 
4,300,000 acre-feet or somewhat in excess of 
half its apportioned 7,500,000 acre-feet an- 
nual use would have then been available 
to the upper basin. Ultimate development 
to full apportioned use of 7,500,000 in the 
upper basin could not be justified with short- 
ages and curtailments approaching 50 per- 
cent being imposed year after year for a 
10-year period. 

“On the other hand, prior to 1930, 10-year 
natural flows at Lee Ferry in excess of 170,- 
000,000 and 180,000,000 acre-feet were preva- 
lent in every recorded period. With sufficient 
hold-over capacity in reservoirs, it would be 
possible to carry over the high-flow dis- 
charges for later release during drought pe- 
riods. Storage thus is of vital necessity in 
planning future actions on the upper river, 
The hold-over waters would be released in 
exchange for upstream uses up to 17,500,000 
acre-feet annually. In this manner a com- 
plete, uncurtailed use of apportioned water 
could be accomplished in the upper basin 
without any violation of the obligations im- 
posed by the Colorado River compact.” 

The Commission then said this: 

“After inspecting the characteristics of a 
number of reservoir sites in the upper basin, 
a system cvnsisting of 10 dams with reser- 
voirs, power plants, an interconnected trans- 
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mission system was selected on the basis of 
producing the desired river regulation and 
a maximum amount of hydroelectric energy, 
with a minimum cost and charge to evapora- 
tion. 

“The units proposed for first construction 
under the Colorado storage project plan are 
Echo Park Flaming Gorge, Glen Canyon, 
Martinez, and Bridgeport.” 

These few examples should adequately re- 
but the unfounded and unsubstantiated mis- 
conceptions contained in General Grant’s 
article. 

Mr. Devereux Butcher, an outstanding con- 
servationist writer, wrote an article attacking 
the proposal to build Echo Park and Split 
Mountain Dams which has received wide pub- 
licity. He quoted part of a letter he received 
from Michael W. Straus, Commissioner of 
Reclamation. Mr. Butcher apparently was 
more interested in securing information to 
justify his thesis that alternative sites 
would provide a satisfactory development 
of the river than in presenting the picture. 
Commissioner Straus was well aware of the 
organized campaign carried on by these con- 
servationist authors. Here is the rest of the 
letter from Commissioner Straus to Mr, 
Devereux Butcher: 

“Reclamation is perfectly willing to pro- 
vide these answers in writing regardless of 
the fact that all these facts have been dis- 
closed repeatedly in public hearings over the 
years, from the time tie Colorado River 
compact was agreed to under the auspices 
of Herbert Hoover some 28 years ago. 

“It is recognized that by procedures of 
omission, distortion, and plain fake state- 
ment, there has been much misrepresenta- 
tion in the debate on the Dinosaur National 
Monument. Whether this written reply will 
be used to compound such offensives will 
develop in the future.” 

The entire tone of Mr. Butcher's article 
substantiates the fear expressed in Com- 
missioner Straus’ letter. 

This should answer the specious argument 
that alternate sites are available to ade- 
quately develop and control the Colorado 
River. The Bureau of Reclamation is not 
being obstinate in this matter. They have 
selected the only logical sites available. 
These sites were contemplated for this pur- 
pose as early as 1904 and at the time the 
Monument was enlarged. It is not some- 
thing unexpected. 

We must not be distracted by the cam- 
paign of misinformation and emotion now 
being carried on. 

Mr. President, I now analyze the factious 
claims of the conservationists that the con- 
struction of Echo Park and Split Mountain 
dams would desecrate magnificent wilder- 
ness area and deprive the people of the coun- 
try an opportunity to see its magnificent 
scenery in its primitive state. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth, All of these 
aspects were thoroughly discussed at a hear- 
ing in Washington on April 3, 1950, before 
the Secretary of Interior. Over 700 pages of 
testimony were taken. Both proponents 
and opponents of the program to build these 
dams were given notice and ample oppor- 
tunity to present their views. 

That record makes interesting reading. 
The Bureau of Reclamation was represented 
and set forth data in support of the pro- 
posal to use these two dam sites. The States 
involved appeared in support of the proposed 
construction. Other citizens and groups 
also appeared and gave evidence to support 
the Bureau of Reclamation’s proposal, 

The National Park Service was represented 
and registered opposition to the construction 
of the dams. Representatives from almost 
all conservationist groups supported the Na- 
tional Park Service in its opposition. It is 
intersting to note that many of those groups 
have no chapters or segments in the States 
involved and where such were present the 
local groups contrary to the announced 
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view of their national organization favored 
the use of the proposed damsites within the 
monument, 

It is also interesting to note that most of 
those who appeared in opposition to the 
construction of the dams had no first-hand 
experience within the monument. The few 
who did have such first-hand experience 
admitted the difficulties of the trip. In 
scenic wonder they compared it with Bryce 
and Zion National Parks. 

I lived in this area for some years. I have 
seen the canyons from the mountains above. 
I can confirm the opinion of the conserva- 
tionist. 
I want all people to be able to enjoy it. I 
want to be able to enjoy it. At the present 
time I am unable to do so. You are not 
able todoso. Even with the development as 
proposed by the Park Department, only an 
insignificant part will be accessible to most 
people. 

To see it all, even if the Park Depart- 
ment's full plan of development is brought 
to completion would necessitate a hazard- 
ous and grueling boat trip of hundreds of 
miles with competent guides. 

If the dams are constructed, everyone can 
see all the wonders of the canyons in all 
their splendor—not from the rim looking 
down, but from the bottom looking up. It 
is then that the majesty of the scenic area 
is really appreciated. 

Right now, however, let me make this point 
clear—I support the ideals of the conserva- 
tionist program. I am a firm believer in the 
need and value of preserving our natural 
wonders for this and future posterities. But 
I want to make these areas available to all 
the people, not a favored few. 

Let me explain what I mean. Only a few 
courageous, hardy individuals have szen this 
area, Why have not more people seen it? 
The answer is simple. It is so rugged that 
it is accessible only by air or hazardous boat 
trips. Also it is a very expensive trip to 
make. The conservationists would have it 
believed that it is due to lack of funds in 
the Parks Department. I grant that this 
is part of the trouble, but even with appro- 
priations for development of the area in 
almost unlimited amounts, only a small part 
of the area would be accessible to the gen- 
eral public. Even the most sanguine of us 
will admit that with our present and future 
budgetary commitments there will be little 
if any appropriation for development of these 
recreational areas. 

On the other hand, when these dams are 
built and the reservoirs available, everyone 
can enjoy the beautiful scenic attractions of 
this otherwise inaccessible wilderness area. 

Dr. J. E. Broaddus of Salt Lake City, Utah, 
can certainly not be considered a foe of 
conservationists. It was he who initiated 
publicity for such scenic areas as Bryce Can- 
yon National Park, Cedar Breaks National 
Monument, Timpanogos National Monument, 
and Capitol Reef National Monument. He 
has taken the perilous boat trip down the 
Yampa and Green Rivers, He says that in 
his opinion there is more magnificent scenery 
in Dinosaur than any other equal area in 
the world. 

Here is what he has to say: 

“The possibility of building roads in the 
bottom of the canyons of Dinosaur is im- 
practical and nearly impossible, To suggest 
to the Middle West or the East the building 
of a road along a river such as the Missis- 
sippi or the Potomac does not entail a vision 
of difficulty; but to visualize roads along the 
Green or Yampa Rivers in Utah and Colo- 
rado where for mile after mile the rivers fill 
completely between cliffs that are from hun- 
dreds to thousands of feet steep, presents 
another viewpoint. 

“Roads in these places would necessarily 
be blasted from the solid walls. In other 
words, they would be a three-sided tunnel 


It is a beautiful and majestic area.’ 
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which would afford but little in view and in 
the tortuous windings of the rivers would 
be terrifying to the average automobile 
driver. i 

“Side roads could be constructed in a dozen 
places in the one hundred and twenty-six, 
miles at great expense. These would touch 
the rivers on small alluvial fans and would 
be extremely limited in scope. 

“The construction of the Echo Park and 
Split Mountain dams would furnish a logi- 
cal answer to the development of Dinosaur 
National Monument by providing access for 
the entire distance by navigation. 

“Utah does not need to add to her wilder- 
ness area—it has 37,000,000 acres of it now, 
plus 244,000 acres in the High Uintah Prim- 
itive area in the Ashby and Wasatch National 
Forests. 

“The waters backed up by Echo Park and 
Split Mountain Dams, in my opinion, would 
not submerge any valuable scenery. On the 
contrary, they would make available a phe- 
nomenal natural bridge; also the glory of 
Ladore Canyon. By boat, every loop of these 
rivers, about 45 in number, running to every 
point of the compass, would furnish incom- 
parable changing panoramas of color and 
form. It would make available the great 
fold on the Yampa River, now called Castle 
Rock, which rises on both shores in a series 
of uplifted, broken, multicolored strata to a 
height of 2,000 feet. 

“It would make it possible for the people 
of our great Nation, and for the people of the 
world, to enjoy the majesty of the many 
miles of Yampa Gorge, where one views a 
scene so sublime, and so awe-inspiring, that a 
new meaning is given to the music of the 
universe. 

“These colored, sandstone walls, as smooth 
as the walls of our National Washington 
Monument, rise in an unbroken mass to four 
times its height. 

“I have not been able to figure how a con- 
necting road could be built to the bridge, 
the great fold, or to Yampa Gorge. Surely, 
this great scenic area, visited by a mere 
handful, should be made accessible to our 
present generation. 

“In addition to supplying much-needed 
water and power, I believe that Echo Park 
and Split Mountain Dams would be the 
logical solution for the development of Dino- 
saur National Monument.” 

Mr. G. E. Untermann, formerly a park 
ranger in Dinosaur Monument and a geolo- 
gist, testified in support of the use of the 
park for reservoir sites. His wife was born 
and raised in the monument area. She also 
is a geologist. Together they have more 
first-hand knowledge of the area than any 
other person or groups of people. They have 
the only known complete geological maps of 
the area. I shall include, at the end of this 
statement, his testimony as given at the 
aforementioned hearing. I should like to 
summarize part of his remarks. They should 
carry weight because of his many years’ 
association in the park department with 
conservationist groups and ideals. 

He states that no fossils of any type will 
be lost in the construction of the dams. 
He claims that all examples of geological 
areas exposed by the cutting action of the 
streams which will be flooded by the reservoir 
can be seen at other sites within the monu- 
ment. He assures us that what few items 
of interest as will be lost by the dam con- 
struction will be more than offset by the 
increased value. This value comes from the 
accessibility via the reservoir of areas other- 
wise not accessible except by hazardous boat 
trips through rapids and whirlpools. 

He admits that an area called Potts Hole 
will be partially submerged, but claims that 
the unaffected Jones Hole area is more spec- 
tacular and carved from the same forma- 
tion and that the Jones Hole area is the 
only clear-water trout stream in the monu- 
ment. 
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In connection with the claims of the con- 
servationists that alternative construction 
sites are available, he says that we should 
not lose sight of the fact that we have al- 
ternates in scenery also and that this is the 
case here. According to his figures, 80 per- 
cent of the entire area will be absolutely 
unaffected by the dams and reservoirs. The 
benefits will justify the offsetting detri- 
ments. 

He further says that lack of water in the 
monument itself is an inhibiting factor in 
its development, 

Mr. Untermann then discussed the detri- 
mental effect of silt, ice jams, and fluctu- 
ating flow of streams and other items to 
clinch his thesis that the dams should be 
built in order to make these areas a poor 
man’s playground and not a rich man’s 
reserve. 

Mr. President, the conservationist writers 
have been urging that no action be taken 
on these projects until the President’s Water 
Resources Commission completed its study 
and made its report. 

The study is made and the report pub- 
lished as the Ten Rivers in America’s Pu- 
ture. The Commission devotes about 180 
pages to the contemplated development pro- 
gram for the Colorado River. 

They find it feasible. I should like to 
quote a few pertinent paragraphs from this 
report as it relates to this conflict between 
recreation and conservation storage. 

After citing a number of recreational op- 
portunities as at Lake Mead, where more 

than 1,000,000 people a year take advantage 
of the facilities in an area formerly almost 
unvisited, the Commission says: 

“Attractions of similar magnitude can be 
anticipated at many sites yet to be devel- 
oped, such as Marble, Bridge, and Glen Can- 
yons, Echo Park, Split Mountain, and Flam- 
ing Gorge.” 

The Commission then discusses the ad- 
vantages of recreation as a major industry: 

“There are instances where the raising of 
water behind dams would submerge areas 
of scenic and scientific value or archeologi- 
cal importance. In such cases it must be 
decided whether a reservoir in that location 
is more desirable than the preservation of 
these existing features. 

“An example of the conflict of interest is 
the recent controversy relating to the Echo 
Park and Split Mountain Reservoirs planned 
for construction within the Dinosaur Na- 
tional Monument. It has been the conten- 
tion of the National Park Service and many 
conservationists that these project works, 
by destruction of the natural scene includ- 
ing the combination of sheer canyon walls 
and white-water stream, would greatly im- 
pair the nationally significant cultural and 
recreational values of the monument. 

“The Bureau of Reclamation and other 
project proponents contend that through 
proper planning of recreation facilities, 
building the project will aid the general 
public in gaining access to scenic sections 
of the area. Access now is by trail or over 
rapids. After completion of the reservoirs, 
access by boat to scenic spots would be rela- 
tively easy, although the scene would be 
somewhat changed. Following a public 
hearing and investigation, the Secretary of 
the Interior, who is charged with planning 
and administering both phases, resolved the 
conflict in favor of permitting the projects 
to go forward. In doing so he stated: 

„a) I am convinced that the plan is 
the most economical use of water in a desert 
river basin and therefore is in the highest 
public interest; and 

“*(b) The order establishing the extension 
of the monument in the canyons in which 
the dams would be placed contemplated use 
of the monument for a water project, and 
my action, therefore, will not provide a 
precedent dangerous to other reserved areas, 
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e) I note that the fossils are not in 
the areas of the monument proposed to be 
flocded and that the creation of the lakes 
will aid the public in gaining access to 
scenic sections of the Green and Yampa 
River canyons. Much superb wilderness 
within the monument will not be affected, 
excepting through increased accessibility.’ 

“The importance to the growth and de- 
velopment of the West of a sound upper 
Colorado River Basin program can scarcely 
be overemphasized. 

“I ask the National Park Service and the 
Bureau of Reclamation to cooperate fully 
in making plans that will insure the most 
appropriate recreational use of the Dinosaur 
National Monument, under the circum- 
stances.” 

Various other conflicts are discussed in 
the report, at the end of which the Com- 
mission says: 

“Not all of these proposals and adjust- 
ments are yet understood or accepted by 
spokesmen of recreation groups. Even after 
the secretarial decision on the Dinosaur 
National Monument, articles continued in 
periodicals with national circulation attack- 
ing the proposed plans in every detail.” 

The Commission recognizes the need of 
coordination, cooperation, and planning by 
the various interested agencies, but as I 
stated before, finds the project feasible. 

No longer can this excuse be used by the 
conservationists to delay approval of the 
project. 

The actual cold facts disprove the claims 
of those conservationists on this subject. 

More than this, campaigns like the one 
now carried on in the name of con- 
servationists do irreparable harm to real con- 
servation programs. 

The facts are, that in the project plan- 
ning report transmitted by the Secretary of 
Interior to the States, approximately 50 
pages are devoted to the Park Service sur- 
vey and report on the recreational aspects of 
the project. It is interesting reading. I 
commend it to all who have doubts as to 
ultimate benefits to be derived from these 
projects for all the people. 

Everyone will have the opportunity to 
view the grandeur of this area from a safe 
boat ride. It will not be a private domain 
for a favored few. 

But even more important is the fact that 
Echo Park and Split mountain dams are the 
key dams in a vast storage program for con- 
serving the water supply of the Upper Colo- 
rado River. In the desert mountainious 
country of the West, water is literally the 
life-blood of the country. Without it there 
can be no homes, farms or industries, no 
civilization, so it is highly important that 
every drop of water may be saved, because 
even when all of it is put to beneficial use 
for irrigation and other purposes, still the 
need for additional water is overwhelming. 

The building of Echo Park and Split Moun- 
tain dams instead of the dams proposed at 
alternate sites mentioned so glibly by the 
conservationists will save an estimated 350,- 
000 acre-feet of water per year. These reser- 
voirs are deep water projects where the 
evaporation of water is very limited and 
hence the saving of water as compared with 
the more shallow reservoirs back of the alter- 
nate dams. For the uniniated, let it be said 
that the water saved would cover 350,000 
acres one foot in depth. 

To realize what 350,000 acre feet of water 
actually represent, let me state that this is 
enough water to cover with one foot of water 
a 20-foot wide highway running six times 
around the earth at the equator or a highway 
which is 144,875 miles in length. 

From the standpoint of the humid sections 
of the United States, that amount of water 
would be of very little importance except 
the necessity of getting it off the land into 
the rivers and finally drained into the ocean. 
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Three hundred and fifty thousand acre- 
feet of water will provide for many farms, 
homes, and industries. There are numerous 
reclamation projects in Utah and in the West 
where not nearly that amount of water is 
conserved for use. The average small project 
doesn’t have a water supply as large as 
350,000 acre-feet. There are literally millions 
of acres of excellent tillable ground of high 
fertility in the upper Colorado River Basin 
States that with water would become some of 
the most fertile sections in the United 
States, but without water are utterly useless 
except for the limited grazing that grows as 
a result of the natural rainfall, which is al- 
ways too small to produce ordinary culti- 
vated crops. e 

An eternal controversy in the West is that 
over water. The great battle between Cali- 
fornia and Arizona is over the limited supply 
of water in the lower Colorado. The upper 
Colorado River Basin States which include 
Utah, Wyoming, Colorado, and New Mexico 
are not quarreling over the amount of water 
available because they have entered into a 
cooperative agreement for its allocation. 
However, each of these States could use much 
more water than the entire amount allo- 
cated for the use of all of them. 

In my own State, the water allocated to 
Utah from the Colorado River is the last 
supply of water available for the State's 
development. All other supplies are com- 
pletely used. No new homes or industries 
or farms can be established without this 
additional water. For many years, thou- 
sands of Utah’s young men and women have 
been compelled to go to other States to find 
opportunities and there make their homes. 
If the upper Colorado River development, of 
which Echo Park is the key dam, is com- 
pleted, Utah will have ample opportunities 
in industries and agriculture and for home 
building to approximately double its popu- 
lation; that means it would be able to furnish 
the opportunities for our young men and 
women for many years to come in the State 
of Utah. This should weigh heavily in favor 
of the reclamation program and particularly 
it should be conclusive in deciding in favor 
of the building of Echo Park and other dams 
along with the rest of the development. It 
would provide for the great development of 
the upper Colorado States and at the same 
time make available to the masses of the 
average people of this Nation’s awesome and 


. wondrous scenery of the great canyons of 


the Yampa and Green Rivers. 

Without the projects, there will be no 
development, and only a few men with 
means and with physical stamina and cour- 
age to endure dangers will ever be able to 
see and appreciate the grandeur of these 
Rocky Mountain canyons. 

The combination of the programs of 
reclamation and conservation will benefit 
everybody in the United States, the people 
of the West, and the ordinary citizen who 
wants to enjoy the great out-of-doors and 
the beauties of the yet remaining wilderness 
of the West. 

The proposed report of the Colorado River 
storage project and participating projects has 
just recently been submitted to the States 
of the Colorado River Basin by the Secretary 
of the Interior. The views and recommen- 
dations of the States will be submitted to 
the Secretary of the Interior within the next 
few weeks. Shortly, therefore, the report 
should be ready for transmission to the Con- 
gress. It is the intention of the Senators 
from the States of the Colorado River Basin 
to join in the bill authorizing the construc- 
tion of this project. We hope to have the 
support of all Senators when the bill comes 
up for consideration. We sincerely trust 
that the campaign of misinformation which 
I have just pointed out will not te control- 
ling when this matter comes before the Sen- 
ate for investigation. 
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Uran FID HOUSE or 
NATURAL HISTORY, 
Vernal, Utah, March 20, 1951. 
Hon. Oscar L. CHAPMAN, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: May I respectfully 
call your attention to a misstatement in the 
National Park Service report which forms a 
portion of the report on Colorado River stor- 
age project and participating projects, Upper 
Colorado River Basin, December 1950, which 
has just come to my attention? 

On page 47 of the NPS report, under Geo- 
logical program, section 4, article (a), is the 
following: “To excavate two important dino- 
saur sites in Echo Park and Split Mountain 
Canyon, respectively; recovery, preservation, 
and storage of artifacts and plan for subse- 
quent public exhibit.” 

I am willing to grant that the misstate- 
ment was not intentional, but its possibili- 
ties for confusion are just as great nonethe- 
less. I assume that it was intended to say 
“archaeological sites” instead of “dinosaur 
sites.” It has been with great difficulty that 
we have finally been able to refute the mis- 
information that Echo Park and Split Moun- 
tain dams would inundate dinosaur fossils, 
and the above misstatement could very easily 
revive this unfounded bugaboo, Also the un- 
informed will jump to the conclusion that I 
purposely misrepresented things when I 
stated at the April 3, 1950, hearing, and else- 
where, that no dinosaur fossils would be af- 
fected by either dam. It is easy to visualize 
the “wilderness people” seizing upon the 
misstatement with fanatical glee and spon- 
soring another avalanche of frenzied invec- 
tive against the proponents of the dams. 

As a geologist who has mapped the whole 
of Dinosaur National Monument I repeat 
that no dinosaur fossils will be inundated by 
either Echo Park or Split Mountain dams. 
Split Mountain canyon is formed of Pale- 
ozoic rocks and the Echo Park area is Pale- 
ozoic or older. In either case the rocks of 
these regions antedate the dinosaurs of the 
monument by more than a hundred million 
years. Even the Wilderness Societies can- 
not find dinosaur bones in an area which was 
laid down millions of years before there were 
any dinosaurs, although some of their state- 
ments have been about as illogical. 

The archaeology of the Split Mountain 
area has little promise and prehistoric ma- 
terial consists mainly of cliff murals, (picto- 
graphs and petroglyphs) in the vicinity of 
McKee Spring. In our humble opinion, the 
cliff murals of northeastern Utah and north- 
western Colorado have been elevated to a 
position of exaggerated importance. Archae- 
ologists agree that they have no narrative 
significance, Attempts to correlate them with 
Aztec, Mayan, or Egyptian writings have led 
nowhere. Photographic records of these, and 
numerous other Indian drawings in the 
monument and on the outside, are already 
in existence, The Yampa sites, as you know, 
have been a subject of study for a number of 
years by the University of Colorado Museum. 
Publications on this work date back as far 
as 1948, although field work was begun in 
1939-40. While the dams may flood certain 
archaeological sites, (already subject to 
study) they will make others, 600 or more 
feet above the river, easier to approach. It 
is sheer nonsense for any group to attempt 
to create the false impression that the dams 
will destroy an ancient civilization, Too 
much of this prehistoric culture is preserved 
elsewhere in the monument itself and on the 
outside. 

I wish to take this opportunity to com- 
mend you for your rational and logical at- 
titude toward the Dinosaur National Monu- 
ment controversy. It can only be seen in its 
true light through the eyes of realism. 

Very sincerely yours, 
G. E. UNTERMANN. 
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AFFIDAVIT 


STATE OF UTAH, 
County of Utah, ss: 

David H. Madsen, being first duly sworn on 
oath, deposes and says: That he is over the 
age of 21 years and a citizen of the United 
States, and a resident of Utah County, Utah. 
That at the time the area of the Dinosaur 
National Monument was expanded to include 
the Canyon Unit I was employed by the Na- 
tional Park Service under the title of Super- 
visor of Wild Life Resources for the National 
Parks. Among my other duties I was acting 
Superintendent of the Dinosaur National 
Monument and in that capacity was ordered 
by the National Park Service to arrange for 
hearings at Vernal, Utah and Craig, Colo., 
for the purpose of securing the approval of 
the citizens of that area for the expansion of 
the Dinosaur National Monument to include 
the Canyon Unit. Meetings were according- 
ly held at Vernal, Utah, June 11, 1936 and 
Craig, Colo., June 13, 1936. A large repre- 
sentation of the citizens of the area were 
present at these two meetings. 

Among other questions which arose was 
the question of grazing and the question of 
power and of irrigation development which 
might be deemed essential to the proper de- 
velopment of the area at some future time, 
I was authorized to state, and did state as a 
representative of the National Park Service, 
that grazing on the area would not be dis- 
continued and that in the event it became 
necessary to construct a project or projects 
for power and irrigation in order to develop 
that part of the States of Utah and Colorado, 
that the establishment of the monument 
would not interfere with such development. 

The first part of this agreement with ref- 
erence to grazing has been carried out and 
the residents of the area involved are en- 
titled to the same consideration with ref- 
erence to the development of power and 
irrigation at the Echo Park and Split Moun- 
tain Dam sites, and any other development 
that may not unduly interfere for the purpose 
of the establishment of the monument an@ 
which is necessary for the proper develop- 
ment of the area. 

Davin H. MADSEN. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 
27th day of March A. D. 1950. 

KARL H, BENNETT, 
Notary Public, residing at American 
Fork, Utah. 
My commission expires December 25, 1950. 


STATEMENT OF G, E. UNTERMANN, DIRECTOR, 
Uran Fimo House or NATURAL HISTORY, 
VERNAL, UTAH 


Mr. UNTERMANN. Mr. Secretary, I represent 
the State of Utah, the Colorado Develop- 
ment Committee of 21 counties of the State, 
and also the Upper Colorado Basin Commis- 
sion, which in turn represents the four upper 
basin States. 

In order to give the background to show 
you why we are making this particular type 
of factual presentation, I might state that I 
have lived in the vicinity of Dinosaur Na- 
tional Monument and in the monument since 
1919. Periodically from 1943 to 1946 I was 
ranger at the monument, and Mrs. Unter- 
mann, also a geologist, was ranger-naturalist 
in 1946 and 1947. She has lived in the mon- 
ument and in the immediate vicinity since 
1906. In fact, she was born and raised at 
Island Park in Dinosaur National Monument. 
Together from 1943 to 1948 we have mapped 


the geology of the entire monument area, 


and it is the only geological map of the mon- 
ument in existence. It hasn’t been published 
as yet. 

I would like to say at the very outset that 
I haven’t any quarrel with conservationists 
or nature lovers, and I certainly have no 
objection to sentiment, because it would be 
a very callous world without it. However, 
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when sentiment is no longer tempered with 
reason and the facts are entirely ignored, it is 
time for someone to come forward with a bit 
of realism. 

I will illustrate what I mean. There are 
certain groups who have rather volubly pub- 
licized what were purported to be the facts, 
that Hole in the Wall and Robbers’ Roost, 
two historical bandit rendezvous, would be 
flooded by the dams in Dinosaur National 
Monument. For the information of those 
of you who may not know where these places 
are, you will be interested to know that 
Hole in the Wall is in the Powder River 
country of northern Wyoming at least 150 
miles from the nearest boundary of the 
monument, Robbers’ Roost is in the San 
Rafael swell of southern Utah, at least that 
far to the south. 

One might properly question the wisdom 
of glorifying the bandit, cattle rustler, and 
horse-thief hangouts in the first place, and 
on that same basis I wouldn't be at all sur- 
prised if someone doesn’t propose setting 
Chicago and its suburb, Cicero, asido as sa- 
cred cities because Al Capone and Dillinger 
operated there, 

The geology of the area or rather, let us 
say, the fossil values of the area, it has al- 
ready been conceded, will not be disturbed 
by the flooding of the monument, so we 
won't go into that. However, I would like 
to review that fossil situation for the record 
very briefly. 

Fossils not affected: Dinosaur Quarry and 
h- «quarters area are downstream and 
miles away from the nearest dam or res- 
ervoir, Formations principally involved in 
reservoirs are either millions of years older 
or younger than the dinosaur beds. A small 
area of Morrison beds will be inundated in 
the Rainbow Park area. Morrison beds are 
the ones which contain the dinosaurs. The 
Rainbow Morrison, however, is principally 
clay, instead of sandstone in which the fossil 
occur, so there is no material jeopardized 
in that area. But these are barren of fossils. 
A few marine invertebrates will be covered 
in carboniferous formations in Split Moun- 
tain, Whirlpool, Lodore, and Yampa canyons 
but are abundantly represented in the can- 
yon walls, rims, and elsewhere in the monu- 
ment and on the outside. 

The gist of what we have to say here is 
to try to show that the values about which 
the conservationists and the nature lover 
are so gravely concerned will not be jeopar- 
dized to the extent that he feels they will be, 

We make the statement, and we hope we 
can prove it, that neither Echo Park nor 
Split Mountain Dams will endanger the na- 
tural values of Dinosaur National Monument. 
There are two reasons for this, First, only 
minor values are affected by either dams or 
reservoirs in the canyon. Second, all such 
values are adequately and abundantly repre- 
sented elsewhere in the monument itself and 
in the immediate vicinity outside. No ir- 
replaceable losses will occur. It is not a case 
of submerging ancient civilizations, scien- 
tific rarities, or great educational or inspira- 
tional values. A detailed and realistic exam- 
ination of the actual facts pertaining to 
these values reveals that undue concern is 
being felt for them. 

With reference to the geology, no more geo- 
logy will be inundated than is already cov- 
ered by the Green and Yampa Rivers. I will 
enlarge on that in a moment. The beds of 
these streams now partially cover the forma- 
tions they flow across. However, all this same 
geology is well represented in the canyon 
walls, rims, elsewhere in the monument, and 
outside. It should be borne in mind that 
nature, the sculptor, in creating the scenic 
features of Dinosaur Monument did not know 
that at some future date man would build 
a wall around a specified area designated to- 
day as the boundary of Dinosaur National 
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Monument, with the inference that this en- 
closure contains features which are not rep- 
resented elsewhere. Not knowing this, 15,- 
000,000 years ago nature began establishing 
the present pattern of the Colorado River 
drainage, and in carving the features of 
Dinosaur National Monument, it also carved 
im the same formations very similar fea- 
tures on the outside. I think one could 
safely say that the only difference between 
scenic material within the monument and on 
the outside is principally that of the depth 
of canyons concerned, because you have iden- 
tically the same forces using the same ma- 
terial, forming the same type of scenery in- 
side the monument and outside. 

Interpretation of the geology, structure, 
and so forth, will not be harmed by the 
reservoirs because of the excellent expo- 
sures everywhere in the area. The geology 
of the entire monument has been mapped 
and all this information recorded. There 
is far more geology represented by the areas 
outside the monument than by that within, 
and it is more accessible. One may drive 
over Uintah Mountains by car and pass 
through a geological sequence which exceeds 
anything within the monument. In addi- 
tion, we have attractive markers placed on 
the formations, giving their names, age, and 
other pertinent information. 

This map isn’t well shown in this light, 
However, I would like to point out, taking 
one illustration, first, that your drainage 
pattern is toward the bottom of the map and 
to the west. This is the site of the Echo 
Park Dam. Here is where your Dinosaur 
headquarters area lies and where the Dino- 
saur material is principally concerned. 
Right here, a few miles up the river, but 
going in this way, about 11 miles by river, 
is the site of the Split Mountain Dam. 
Right at the Echo Park Dam site the dam 
will be constructed in Uintah quartzite. 

One might make a point of the fact that 
a misinformed person would say there you 
are covering the Uintah quartzite and there 
won't be any evidence of it in the monument 
or on the outside and it is going to be lost 
for all time. All right, this is Uintah 
quartzite, all of this is Uintah quartzite. 
These other areas, the red areas, are Uintah 
quartzite. Your principal geology on the 
Yampa River is Weber sandstone, which 
is this brown, and the Madison lime- 
stone, which is this purple. Those areas 
are the two formations involved in the 
carving of that canyon. You certainly can't 
say that you aren't going to have any 
Weber sandstone exposed anywhere because 
in the areas away from the canyons you 
have it well represented. Over here in this 
area again this is Steamboat Rock, inci- 
dentally, just up the river from the Echo 
Park Dam. 

Then you have Weber in all this area 
through here and again up here and up 
on top of the mountain here all the way 
from the river. 

The point we are trying to make, briefly, 
is that any given geology is duplicated every- 
where out of the canyon area, It is not a 
case of submerging from a point of geology 
anything that would be irretrievably lost. 
It just doesn’t happen. 

Archeology. This is another sore point. 
The archeology of the Castle Park area, which 
is the area in the Yampa Canyon just about 
midway on the map, on the Yampa River in 
Dinosaur National Monument, has been the 
subject of study and field expeditions for 
several years. Sizable collections have been 
made and publications written by the Uni- 
versity of Colorado Museum covering this 
material, 

Here is the preliminary publication, Uni- 
versity of Colorado Studies, the Archeology 
of Castle Park, Dinosaur National Monu- 
ment. That is the initial recording of the 
material from that area, and further publi- 
cations will follow. 
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Studies and field work by the University 
of Colorado will continue this year and 
probably longer. The archeology of this 
area will have been recorded. On the 
benches 600 to 1,000 feet above the river are 
several other sites which will not be dis- 
turbed by the proposed reservoirs. I didn’t 
say that. The University of Colorado says 
it in this book and they are doing the work. 

Jones Hole, approximately 3 miles below 
the Echo Park Dam site, due to its high eleva- 
tion above the Green River, will not be 
affected by either dam. 

In addition to artifacts this area has also 
produced mummified skeletons of prehistoric 
peoples. Castle Park site has so far produced 
only artifacts but no skeletal remains of the 
people who made them. Petroglyphs, or cliff 
murals, whatever you want to call them, are 
common throughout the monument and are 
not confined to the Castle Park area. Their 
value as present historical material has been 
overrated. They apparently have no narra- 
tive significance and have no relationship 
to Mayan, Aztec, or Egyptian writings. For 
instance, the cliff murals, petroglyphs, or 
Pictographs, whatever you want to refer to 
them as, are not a written language of pre- 
historic peoples. They represent the artistic 
endeavors of the people of that time. They 
represent primarily ceremonials, hunting 
scenes, and rather disconnected items. 
There isn’t any attempt on the part of the 
people to say “the spring is over the hill,” 
or “Mable is right around the corner,” or 
anything like that. You can’t get a distinct 
sequence narrative out of them. 

Outside the monument a few miles to the 

west in Dry Fork and Ashley Canyons are 
what have been called the finest petroglyphs 
in America. These canyons have also pro- 
duced exceptionally well-preserved mummies. 
Dams and reservoirs in Dinosaur National 
Monument will not submerge archeological 
values which are not well represented within 
the monument and outside. 
« Biotic values. The fauna and flora of the 
canyon area and the small, open parks be- 
tween are of little consequence because of 
the affected areas are very limited and also 
because both plant and animal life are well 
represented elsewhere in the monument and 
outside. 

With reference to biotic life I don’t know 
whose pictures these are, but I suspect this 
is my friends of the Park Service. Because 
I have seen them before. You will notice 
the character of the vegetation and so on 
in these areas, which is typical of the canyons 
in the litle parks or flats between the can- 
yons. You do have quite a vegetative stand, 
but the area affected is relatively small. 
Wildlife in these pictures is not illustrated 
by the horse. That man is a whole lot 
wilder than that horse ever thought of being. 
Incidentally, he has lived in Pats Hole area 
all his life. Three such areas will be in- 
undated. That happens to be my wife’s old 
home. That will be inundated. That will 
also be inundated here in the Steamboat 
Rock Pats Hole area. He wil be washed out, 
Here in the Castle Park area is the Mantle 
family. They will be submerged. Rile Chew, 
who was born and raised in Pats Hole, said 
he has had such a hell of a time making a 
living over there that any time anybody 
wants to compensate him for the land and 
kick him out, he just can't wait for it to 
happen. 

Economie minerals. Someone said you 
had better bring up the question of oil. No 
economic minerals of commercial value oc- 
cur in Dinosaur National Monument. This 
includes oil. There is only one place that 
I can refer to having oil in the Dinosaur 
National Monument, and fittingly enough it 
is in Weber Sandstone which produces it in 
the area. That is a boulder of Weber Sand- 
stone on the road that leads down to Pats 
Hole where we high centered and knocked 
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a hole in our crankcase. That oil is still 
there. [Laughter.] 

This includes oil. The formations which 
produce oil at Rangely, Colo., and Vernal, 
Utah, are from 4,000 to 6,000 feet beneath 
the surface and occur on structures which 
are favorable for trapping oil. In the monu- 
ment these same formations are exposed on 
the surface and any oil they may have con- 
tained has been lost by erosion. All that 
brown there that you see through there is 
the oil-producing area of eastern Utah, west- 
ern Colorado, and it wouldn't be on the map 
and exposed if it were underneath the sur- 
face. It is shown there because it is on the 
surface. 

Inspirational value or, if you want to call 
it, spiritual values of canyons will not be 
lost. Due to the high rate of fall in the 
river canyons, any given depth of water is 
not long maintained. Consequently, the 
minor reduction in the height of canyon 
walls resulting from even the deeper waters, 
which would be at Echo Park, of course, rap- 
idly decreases upstream until the zero point 
is again reached. Many people in thinking 
of these reservoirs assume that the height of 
the dam represents the depth of the reservoir, 
which of course it does not. It does at 4 
dam, but that is all. From there on, they 
gradually taper off. Even the modification 
of the Pats Hole area is not an irreparable 
loss, for the unaffected Jones Hole area 
is even more spectacular and carved from 
the same formation. From the nature 
lover’s point of view, Jones Hole is the more 
desirable. It can be reached only by horse 
or on foot, and no motorcar can intrude 
upon this isolated section. The reason it 
hasn't had a greater visitation is that it in- 
vokes a saying attributed to Confucius to 
the effect that the outside of the horse is 
good for the inside of a man. It sort of 
stirs up your liver and it also teaches you 
that it isn't always necessary to eat sitting 
down. 

Jones Hole contains the only clear-water 
trout stream in the entire Dinosaur National 
Monument. Jones Creek has two clear- 
water tributaries. The abundance of good 
water in this area makes it ideal for explora- 
tion by the visitor. It is so outstanding in 
area that it has been justified as a national 
monument by itself alone. 

I would like to read a quotation of that 
justification. I didn’t swipe this from the 
file, Mr. We were boosting for Jones 
Hole as an area which should be seen by 
more people and we said in this report to 
the National Park Service in May 1945: 

“Lest it be thought that we are too enthu- 
siastic over Jones Hole, I quote from a report 
by Herbert Evison to Edmund Rogers, then 
Superintendent of Rccky Mountain National 
Park, under date of July 16, 1936.” 

Notice that date, 1935. 

“This report, submitted as a result of 
boundary studies, presented the enlargement 
of the monument to its present size. The 
quotation follows: 

Until just before our saddle party left 
on its trip, I had never heard of Jones Hole. 
It was a great surprise to me, and I am sure 
to the other members of our party. From 
both a scenic and geological standpoint, I 
consider that it ranks very high among the 
features of the proposed area, As in the 
case of Split Mountain, it has qualities which 
would justify creation of a national monu- 
ment to include it alone.“ 

I would like to point out that area in rela- 
tion to the present monument. It is in the 
monument. Here is the Pats Hole area, 
Steamboat Rock. You go on down the river, 
and here is the mouth of Jones Creek. You 
have the same geology as is involved here. 
You go up the creek, and you go up into this 
area which in our estimation is far more 
spectacular. There may be a difference of 
opinion there. Some may like Pats Hole 
area better than Jones Hole. Nevertheless, 
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it is a very, very spectacular area, and be- 
cause of the tremendous fall of Jones Creek, 
only the mouth will be submerged by Split 
Mountain Dam, At present it is accessible 
from the Island Park area by a trail of 7 
miles. They also come in from the top over 
here on Wild Mountain. You can drive to 
within 4 miles of the area if you have a 
compound gear, and then walk down into 
the creek. If the dam is constructed you 
will also have access to the Jones Hole area 
by water here just at the mouth and then 
go on up on foot. 

The thing again is that we have been 
speaking of alternates here. We have alter- 
nates for scenery as well as dams. Vast areas 
in the monument far greater than those in 
the immediate vicinity of the canyons them- 
selves are entirely undisturbed by anything 
which may take place in the stream bottom. 

How much western wilderness do the wil- 
derness people want? There is no justifica- 
tion for the anguished outcry of the conser- 
vationists every time a new western develop- 
ment is proposed. If all the projects on the 
drawing boards today were built tomorrow, 
there would still be hundreds of thousands 
of square miles of untrammeled wilderness 
and solitude in western America, Canada, and 
Alaska. Even in Dinosaur National Monu- 
ment 80 percent of the entire area will be 
wholly unaffected and unchanged by stream 
activity. 

Of the seven fastest-growing States in the 
Union, five are Western States which, while 
they appreciate natural beauty, have long 
ago concluded they cannot live on scenery 
alone. This fast-growing region badly needs 
the substance of its undeveloped resources 
in order to survive and keep pace with its 
accelerated growth. 

Rim drives and overlooks are a poor sub- 
stitute for the canyons themselves. This 
assumes that the Park Services program of 
development of having overlooks and rim 
drives is carried out. I certainly don’t pre- 
sume to speak for the Park Service. That 
would be a little out of character. Only in 
a relatively few places are glimpses of the 
streams themselves to be had from the rim. 
The canyons in which the streams flow may 
be readily seen but not the actual stream 
itself. If access—and here we make the if, 
the condition—if access to the wilderness 
area of Dinosaur National Monument were 
confined to the canyon rims, it would little 
matter what happened to the streams below 
because for the most part they would not be 
visible. As long as the canyons are to remain 
as they now are, they will continue to be 
accessible to only a very few individuals who 
risk their lives running the rapids in spe- 
cial boats. 

Reservoirs, on the other hand, would make 
the canyons safely available, on still water, 
to every one, a majestic playground of na- 
tional importance would be created. 

Lack of water hampers monument de- 
velopment. The National Park Service is 
forever plagued by an inadequate water sup- 
ply in most areas of Dinosaur National 
Monument. When funds finally become 
available for making some of the wilder- 
ness portions of the monument accessible, 
this lack of water will remain a troublesome 
problem. Even the Dinosaur Quarry head- 
quarters has a water problem when this sec- 
tion is fully developed. It must be re- 
membered that the monument is not a lush 
region of jeweled lakes, silver streams, and 
evergreen forests, Rather, it is a colorful 
land in large part consisting of sagebrush 
and sand, rocks, and juniper, a very pic- 
turesque country, but difficult to travel be- 
cause of no water, trails, or roads. 

Stockmen of the area build earth dams in 
& suitable wash to catch the spring runoff, 
but this water is not fit for human con- 
sumption. The traveler must carry his own 
water to play safe. 
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Someone has asked me, is the Green and 
Yampa Rivers water fit to drink. I can’t 
properly answer that question for the simple 
reason that my wife’s grandmother, who 
has lived on the Green River all her life, is 
only 92 years old and it hasn't killed her yet. 
Maybe it will, but I am going to have to 
wait to answer that until later. 

Such a handicap will have a limiting effect 
upon the use of many portions of the monu- 
ment even after they are made accessible to 
the public. The river canyons, on the 
other hand, offer no such problems. Man- 
made lakes resulting from the dam provide 
boating, fishing, and so forth, which may 
be enjoyed by every one. These same lakes 
would attract water fowl creating a natural 
bird refuge. 

Incidentally, there would be wonderful 
bass fishing in the reservoirs and trout fish- 
ing below it in the clear water, just as at 
Boulder. Thus, the reclamation service in 
building the dams would make possible the 
development of Dinosaur Monument for 
which the Park Service has no funds and for 
which no funds have been made available in 
the 35 years since its establishment in 1915. 
Nor has any provision been made at this late 
date even for the development of the Quarry 
area. The still water lakes would also facili- 
tate the ease of administration, transporta- 
tion, and fire protection by Park Service per- 
sonnel. Dinosaur National Monument prob- 
ably would not find itself on the defensive 
today had conservation groups spent as much 
time and energy in the past in efforts to ob- 
tain funds for the development of the monu- 
ment under park service supervision as they 
have expended in their opposition to this 
development by the Reclamation Service. 

I earnestly urge that these groups im- 
mediately use their influence to aid in secur- 
ing funds for the Dinosaur Quarry in-place- 
exhibit. The Park Service wil be glad to ap- 
praise the program of its supporters and 
needs. If something is not done there soon, 
public resentment over the inability of the 
Park Service to act will be greater than its 
resentment over the present general inac- 
tivity or the prospect of any activity in the 
near future. 

I would like to make it clear, as it already 
has been pointed out this morning, that is 
no condemnation of the Park Service. You 
can’t do anything without money. I hap- 
pened to be at one time one of the frustrated 
personnel at Dinosaur National Monument, 
and every biennium you submit your pro- 
gram and your request for funds, and noth- 
ing happens. You go back and you are justa 
fire guard and one of those glorified fellows 
that they call a ranger. Actually you are a 
dressed up garbage collector, but that is all 
right. That is no reflection on the ranger, 
however. 

Silt: The accumulation of silt and mud 
and quicksand is not a phenomenon con- 
fined to reservoirs. It is an ynpleasant fea- 
tube of nearly every natural stream, and 
the Green and Yampa Rivers are no excep- 
tions even in the canyon portion. With an 
average fluctuation of only 5 to 10 feet— 
these are reclamation figures—in the level 
of the reservoir water, this is comparable to 
the natural condition which exists on these 
streams today. Quicksand banks are nu- 
merous and treacherous. Stockmen of the 
area build miles of fence to keep their stock 
away from the river. Only on the widely 
separated gravel bars is it safe for the ani- 
mals to come down and drink. Stock losses 
in quicksand are common. In addition to 
mud and quicksand, there are unsightly tan- 
gles of driftwood tossed aside at the high- 
water mark or left stranded in the middle of 
low, sluggish streams. One must not fall 
into the habit of feeling that something ugly 
is beautiful merely because it is natural, or 
going to the other extreme of thinking that 
something beautiful is ugly because it is 
artificial, 
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Ice jams: This is one feature that hasn't 
been covered in any of these discussions to 
my knowledge, and I would like to point out 
that ice jams are a natural phenomenon 
which are causing a lot of unnatural dam- 
age. Ice jams on the Green River from 
Island Park in Dinosaur National Monument 
to below Ouray, Utah, outside the monu- 
ment have been a periodic menace in years 
past. Early this March these jams climaxed 
in an emergency which brought out a United 
States Army bomber to blast the dams if 
the critical danger point reached any higher. 
The U. S. Highway No. 40 bridge at Jensen, 
Utah, the only Green River crossing on this 
route between Salt Lake City and Denver, 
was in imminent danger of going out, Had 
it done so, the nearest other winter cross- 
ing would have been at the town of Green 
River, Utah, 175 miles away. You can pic- 
ture yourself there in a hurry and no bridge, 
and the closest detour 175 miles, I don’t 
think anyone would be very happy over it. 

_In summer it would be possible to cross the 
Uintah Mountains to the north to a bridge 
at the town of Green River, Wyo., which is 
very much shorter, only 125 miles away. The 
ice jams of this spring, in addition to threat- 
ening the Jensen Bridge, the only life line 
crossing in and out of this area, also flooded 
ranches and other residents along the river 
and drowned some stock, and in all probabil- 
ity some wildlife which wasn't recorded. The 
Jensen Oil Refinery was threatened as well. 
Dams, such as Split Mountain and Echo Park, 
would make it possible to regulate stream 
flow, cutting down on the amount of water 
permitted at that time during periods of ice- 
jam emergency, permitting the ice to melt in 
place and go out normally, without destruc- 
tion. These ice jams, which raise the water 
as much as 25 feet above normal, force the 
river out of its regular channel and cause 
new channels to be cut. This, along with the 
boulder-strewn flood plains formed along 
these new channels, produce an unsightly 
terrain, even though it is produced by nat- 
ural causes rather than artificial ones. Trees 
and other growth along the stream banks are 
destroyed by the ice. I have seen them take 
cottonwood trees that were 18 inches through, 
and you would think it was a lawn mower 
operating. Those things go down the line 
there, and it leaves an awful tangled mess 
on those islands and along the river. It does 
a quicker and more efficient job than the 
beaver, 

We are going to get to the end of this 
tirade in just a minute. 

Economic security can also be beautiful. 
Natural scenery is a beautiful thing, but eco- 
nomic security can also be very attractive. 
Approximately 30 percent of the native-born 
population of Utah must seek employment 
outside the State after the State had edu- 
cated and trained it in the art of making 
a living. 

I would like to quote from a statement 
by a highly placed Park Service official whom 
I do not wish to embarrass by naming. I 
have a very high regard for this gentleman, 
He made an effort, which was quite natural, 
to determine how the local people felt about 
these dams. He wanted to report really what 
is the low-down here in the area where these 
things are going to happen. This was his 
statement, not to me, but to someone to 
whom it was absolutely safe to make. I 
heard it as a public utterance. I didn't 
rifle anybody's files. 

“I have yet to find any one in the area 
but thinks the dams would be better than 
the monument as it is now.” 

Water and power would unlock many of 
Utah's natural resources and enable more of 
her people to find security at home. It is 
not a matter of choosing between river de- 
velopment or preservation. Nature has been 
so lavish in Dinosaur National Monument 
that it is possible to have both. 
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Mr. Secretary, I would like to offer my 
services and stand by and be available for 
questioning by any one if that meets with 
your approval. 

Mr. WARNE. Thank you. 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 

RECESS 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I do 
not know whether there is any matter 
which the Senator from Nebraska wishes 
to present to the Senate at this time. 

Mr. WHERRY. I believe not, but T 
thank the Senator. 

Mr. STENNIS. Then, Mr. President, 
I move that the Senate stand in recess 
until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 2 
o'clock and 39 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Wednes- 
day, March 28, 1951, at 12 o’clock merid- 
ian, 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by 
the Senate March 27 (legislative day of 
March 26), 1951: 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

Paul C. Daniels, of New York, a Foreign 
Service officer of the class of career minister, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to Ecuador. 


SUPREME COURT, TERRITORY OF HAWAI 


Hon. Edward A. Towse, of Hawaii, to be 
chief justice of the Supreme Court, Territory 
of Hawaii, vice Hon. Samuel B. Kemp, retired, 

Ingram M. Stainback, of Hawaii, to be as- 
sociate justice of the Supreme Court of the 
Territory of Hawaii, vice Hon. Edward A, 
Towse, elevated. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 


Grover C. Richman, Jr., of New Jersey, to 
be United States attorney for the district of 
New Jersey, vice Alfred E. Modarelli, elevated, 


UNITED STATES MARSHAL 


John Wesley Thompson Falkner IV, of Mis- 
sissippi, to be United States marshal for the 
northern district of Mississippi. He is now 
serving in this office under an appointment 
which expires April 10, 1951. 


In THE Coast GUARD 


The following-named cadets to be ensigns 
in the United States Coast Guard: 


George Peter Adamson Burton Wayne Knise- 
Earl Alexander Baker ley 
Raymond Charles Bas- Richard Lacy 
sett, Jr. Lambert John Larson 
Henry Herbert Bell Raymond Peter Litts 
Wilfred Robert Bleak- Joseph Louzon, Jr. 
ley, Jr. Philip Charles Lutzi 
Frank Raphael Bues-Michael Joseph Mad- 
seler den 
Donald Preston Court-Richard Frank Malm 
sal George Edward 
George Thomas Doyle Maloney 
Russell Harold Ferrier Alfred Paul Manning, 
John Howard Fournier Jr. 
Ted Lane Gannaway Charles Edgar Martin 
Robert Brown Grant John Gazzo Martinez 


Graham Hall Kermit Ronald Meade 
Richard Oliver Phillip Blaine Moberg 
Haughey Norman Stewart 


Joseph Paul Hratko 

Richard Leonard Robert Arthur Moss 
Jacobs Daniel Louis Muir 

Byron Waver Jordan John Sidney Nuzum 

David Murray Kaetzel John Stephen Phillips 

George John Kashuba Sebastian Joseph Pias 

Clement Henry Ed- Robert Neal Pierce 
ward Kerans, Jr, Cortland Gerard 

John Louis Klenk Pohle, Jr. 

Richard Joseph Knapp Robert Charles Powell 


Morrill 
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James Polk Randle Marion Long Weiss 
Lewis Edwin Rhiver Lawrence Arnold 
George John Roy, Jr. White 


Robert Russell Henry Wilks, Jr. 
Frederick Paul Swain LeRoy Wilson 
Schubert Robert William Witter 


John Luther Stein- Hugh Corbett Wyatt 
metz, Jr. Edward Franklin 

Eugene Allen Stroup Yost, Jr. 

Richard Marvel Paul Alexander Yost, 
Thomas Jr. 

Karl Beresford von Louis Locke Zumstein 
Klock 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


The following-named candidates for ap- 
pointment in the Regular Corps of the Pub- 
lic Health Service: 

To be senior assistant pharmacists (equiv- 
alent to the Army rank of captain), effective 
date of acceptance: 


Martin Yanishevsky Alfred A. Rosenberg 
Henry W. Beard John A. Seigliano 
Richard B.Sherwood William M. Hanna 


To be junior assistant sanitary engineer 
(equivalent to the Army rank of second 
lieutenant), effective date of acceptance: 

Ralph K. Longaker 


To be senior assistant veterinarian (equiv- 
alent to the Army rank of captain), effec- 
tive date of acceptance: 


Ladd N. Loomis 


To be senior assistant nurse officer (equiv- 
alent to the Army rank of captain), effective 
date of acceptance: 


Merilys E. Porter 
In THE Navy 


Rear Adm. William M. Callaghan, United 
States Navy, to have the grade, rank, pay 
and allowances of a vice admiral while sery- 
ing as commander, Military Sea Transporta- 
tion Service. 


In THE UNITED STATES Am FORCE 


The following-named officers for promo- 
tion in the United States Air Force, under the 
provisions of sections 502, 508, and 509 of 
the Officer Personnel Act of 1947, and sec- 
tion 306 of the Women’s Armed Services In- 
tegration Act of 1948, All officers are sub- 
ject to physical examination required by law, 

To be captains 
UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 

Baker, Kemper Warren, 

Barnett, Willard, 

Barnhill, Robert Wallace, 

Becker, Marvin John, § 

Beitman, Jesse Herman, 

Benkoski, Stanley Jose 

Boothe, Marvin Ray, 

Borgen, Dale Edward, 


Camblin, Roy William de 
Cameron, George Edward, 


Davidson, David Truett 
Dearien, James Nelson, 
Dixon, Claude roe tee 


Fall, Gerald Gerard, Jr., 
Farmer, Owen Peter, Jr. 
Flynn, John Peter, È 
Folk, Drue Wilmer, 

Fulbeck, Charles Edward, 
Green, Alfred Laland, 
Guidotti, Alexander Francis, 
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Gunn, Thomas Herbert, 

Hails, Robert Emmet, 

Hampton, Luther Pearson, Jr., 

Harris, Paul Henry, E 

Harris, Roy Elmore, Jr., È 
Hawkins, Malcolm Charles, 
Hedlund, Donald Charles, 
Hemphill, William alfred, 
Hill, Otis Ray, E 
Hogon, Dudley William, Jr. 
Hughes, Emmett William, È 
Hutchinson, William George, 
Ireland, Alfred Edward, Jr. 
Johnson, Charles Warner, 
Johnson, Jules Orlando, Jr.. 
Johnson, Richard Irvin 
Jones, Robert William, 
Jordan, Doris Elizabeth 
Kniss, Floyd William, È 
LaMoine, Don Carlos, 
Langston, Jack Clarence, 
Leavitt, Pierce Rossetter, 
Littig, Goodwin Gordon, 
McConnell, Glenn Alexander, 


Moschogianis, Peter Chris, 
Mosley, Alexander Thomas, 


Newton, Earl Brook, 
Nix, Robert Clarence, E 
Olson, Ordean Theodore, 
Paffenroth, Albert Willia: 
Parker, George Warren, È 
Pierce, Locke Houston, Jr., 
Plummer. John Sandy, Jr., 
Pope, Charles Edward, 
Rackley, David Henderson, 
Ransbottom, Richard Otto, 
Rasmussen, Kenneth Weare, 
Ratchford, William Michael, 
Ray, Robert Lathem, 
Rhynehart, Philo Henry, 
Richardson, Bland Zeno, 
Riddling, William Pinkley 
Robertson, James Paul, 
Scanlon, Robert Emmett, 
Sebring, Stanley Richard, 
Sellen, Alan Harry, E 
Sherwood, John Richard, 
Slusher, Eugene Cameron, 
Smith, Donald Raymond 
Smith, Joseph Wilson 
Smyth, Delbert Ralph, 
Spaur, Melvin Johnson. 
Stairs, Robert Eidon, E 
Stevens, Leonard John, 


Sweatt, Fred Junior, 
Swegie, Wayne Floyd, 
Terry, Wendell Bradfor 
Thomas, William Lois, 
Thompson, Bill E., E 


Turner, Marion Reagan, Jr 
Unlman, William Frederick 


Walsh, Edward Francis, Jr., E 
Weatherwax, Dwaine Lavern, 
Williams, Jay Henry, E 
Wilson, Ralph Wendell, 
Wintersole, Tom Joseph 
Witten, Elmer Edwin, 
Woodstock, Raymond Earl, 
Young, Lee Roy, 
Zimmerman, John William, EEs 


To be first lieutenants 

UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 
Hinton, John Richard, Jr, EEE==3. 

MEDICAL SERVICE 

Dunn, Charles Clinton, B 
The following-named officers for promo- 
tion in the United States Air Force under 
the provisions of section 107 of the Army- 
Navy Nurses Act of 1947, as amended by Pub- 
lic Law 514, Eighty-first Congress. All offi- 


cers are subject to physical examination 
required by law. 
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To be captains 
AIR FORCE NURSES 

Merritt, Olive Josephine Boxa, 

O'Neill, Mary Catherine, 

Nore—All officers nominated for promo- 
tion to captain and first lieutenant are eligi- 
ble for permanent promotion during the 
month of May 1951. Dates of rank will be 
determined by the Secretary of the Air 
Force, 


The following-named officers for promo- 
tion in the United States Air Force, under 
the provisions of sections 502 and 509 of the 
Officer Personnel Act of 1947 and sections 303 
and 306 of the Women's Armed Services Inte- 
gration Act of 1948. All medical, dental, 
and veterinary officers nominated for promo- 
tion have been found professionally quali- 
fied for promotion as required by law. 
Those officers whose names are preceded by 
the symbol (X) are subject to physical ex- 
amination required by law. All others have 
been examined and found physically quali- 
fied for promotion. 


To be lieutenant colonels with rank from 
October 19, 1950 
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Dvorak, Edward August, Jr., 
McCrackin, Marion Riffle, 
Rowlett, Allen Benjamin, 
Perry, William Watson, 
Savage, Columbus, E 
Kingsley, Earl Roster, 
Petersen, Lawrence Albert, 
Tootle, Columbus Edwin, 
Sammons, James Nile, 
Reed, James Franklin, 
Downey, Clyde Jackson, 
Hamilton, Edwin John, 
Ferguson, Howard Eastin, 
Perkins, Dale, 

Dalton, Charles D’orr, E 


Maxwell, Donald Ward, 
Kiser, Edgar Lee, 
Workman, Robert Herndon, È 
Friedman, Ivan Morton, E 
McColpin, Carrol Warren, 
Toliver, Raymond Frederick, 
Preslar, Sanford Dee, — 
Earle, Wilton Haynsworth, Jr 
Harris, Alexander Everett, 
Martensen, John Kieth, B 
Nash, Clifford, 

Sullivan, Charles Edward, Jr., Esg. 
Taylor, Roger William, 
Smith, Raleigh George, 
Eliker, Hadley Burres, E 


Shayler, Walter Kenneth, Ẹ 
Cosgrove, Charles Patrick, 

Hardman, Charles Franklin 
Walther, Dale Lorraine, — 
Branch, George Harrison, 
Mulligan, Martin Doyle, 
Gaffney, John William, 
Herrman, George Ross, 
Earthman, Henry Bivins, 
Growdon, Laurence Arlin 
Smith, James Russell, 
Jones, Jarvis Parnell, 
Jones, William, x 
Byrtus, Joe Robert, 
Campbell, Floyd Francis, 
Keller, William Dean, Ẹ 
Brooks, Nelson “Sisson, 
Ekstrand, Carl Vernon, 
Dickerson, Robert William, 
Storey, Thomas Barrett, E 
Adams, William Brownlow, pesg 
Masters, Robert Eugene, 
McCarter, Elmer Heath, 
Newbauer, John Alvin, 
Haggard, Van Buren, 
Morrill, Harry Eugene, 
Peters, Lester McCormick, 
Buckey, Loren Elbert, 
DeLapp, John Robert, 
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Wall, James William, E 
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England, James John, 

Price, Oran Oscar, 

Magness, Woodrow Wilson XX 
Cronan, Robert 1 * 


Toffaletti, Edith Margaret, 
Lowry, Leon Lloyd, 
Anderson, Lynden Rola 
Dean, Charles Emmet, È 


Humbrecht, George William, 
Wessman, Everett Cornelius, 
Whitehouse, Bernard Patrick, 
Gaitley, Edward Donald Jr. 
Sass, Edward John, Jr., 
Marley, Frederick Harold, 
Page, Harry Robert, 
Dame, Frederick Russell 
Downey, William Gates, 
Holt, James William, E 


Greco, Joseph Alfred Lowry, 
Zapponi, William Lawrence, 
Zaloudek, Charles Joseph 


Cromer, Daniel Hagan, E 
Shead, Carleton Gregory 
Olson, Sylfest Lester 
Chase, Linden, E 
Swett, Raymond Dalley, 
Shulmistras, Joseph Andrew, 
Evans, James A., Jr., B 
Topping, Raymond James 
Bratton, Leslie Raymond, 
Harding, Frank Burkley, 
Alexander, Donald Martin, 
Purinton, William Robert, 


Clinkscales, Theodore Ross, 
Wheeler, Warren Sanford, 
Cook, Earl Brown, 
Ola, George Joseph, 
Crabtree, Martin Perdue 
Wilson, Keith Streeter, 

Itz, Milford Felix, 
Merritt, Ralph LeRoy, Jr., 
Wilson, Harold Frederick 


Randolph, Richard ph. E 
Campbell, Francis Wilson, 
Jamieson, Alex Cameron 


Pirruccello, Joseph Salvatore, 
Spurgeon, Raymond Robert, E 
Kingen, Elmer Fred, 
Sowle, Donald Edgar, 
Driscoll, John Joffre, 
Pruett, Ernest Clinton, 
Friederichs, Gilbert Francis, 
Coats, James Harold. 


McFarland, Earl, Jr., E 
Wynne, Edward Patrick, 
Verner, Edward, 
Prann, Bradley Foote,. 
Lavell, Walter Wellman, 
Fisher, Sydney Gilbert, $ 
Deems, Paul Schroeder, 


Colligan, Robert Lana Jr., 
Bunze, Harry Frank, 

Smith, John Joseph, Jr., 

Ruebel, Joseph Wiliam, 
Rasmussen, James Holland Stephen, 
Symroski, Leonard Edward, 

Marston, Morrill Elwood, 

Barnard, Milton Carlton, 2d, 


Shearer, Irvine Harrison, — 
Hughes, Aquilla Ballard, Jr., 
Wagner, Frank Benjamin 


Ross, Orville Bergier, E 
Ellis, Lewis Nathaniel, 


Kent, Glenn Altran, 
Epperson, Elmer Harr: 
Bearly, James Henry, E 


Hendrix, William Murray, 
Ambrose, Joseph Richard, 
Winingham, Rollin Murray, 
Breckenridge, John Preston, $ 


Kuhl, Philip John, Ẹ 
Reeve, Ralph Amos, E 


Zoeckler, John Lewis, — 
Crum, William Bailey, E 
Wolke, Gerard George, 
Stowell, Channing, Jr. x 
Ehlers, Melville Virgil. 


Klemovich, Joseph Thomas, 
Rowley, John Waterbury, 
VanDerHeyden, Edward oe 


Hadwin, Arthur James, 


Sullivan, Charles Peter, 
Dillon, John Michael, 
Johannes, John Michael, 


Walborn, George Shaffer, 


Ferrey, James Paisley, 
Koontz, Ray Wilson, Jr., 
Hale, Russell Dean, 
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Davis, Everett, 

Richards, Edmund Burke, 
Tudor, David Beemer, E 
Sherrod, Jesse Raymond, 
Fincke, Robert Theodore, 
Edwards, Edward Daniel, 
Riley, Daniel Edward, E 


Gunther, Rodney Edward, 
Adams, Joseph Varner, Jr., 


Odell, William Charles, 
Cole, Richard Eugene, 8 
Airmet, Elliot Seaton, Jr. a 
Smith, Arthur Edward, Jr., 

Egan, John Clarence, 
Ball, Alfred John, Jr., 
Smith, Robert Nelson 
Lacy, Albert John, 
Szaniawski, Edward William, 
Marshall, Charles Sylvester, 
Sams, Burton Kresge, 
Murray, Robert Hugh, 
Gorman, George Daniel, Jr 
Curtis, Richard, — aN 
Ewing, Clair Eugene, 
O'Brien, John George. 
Whitfield, Fitzhugh Aills, 
Mundee, John Alfred, 
Wilson, Grover Lee, Jr. 
Johnston, Clifford Andersen, 
Robinson, Gerald Graham 
Brown, Therman Devoise, 
Norman, Roscoe Lee, 
Downing, Leighton Ford, 
Steadman, Beverly Earl, 
Wilkinson, Robert Norman, 
Moorhead, Jesse Jefferson, 
Smyser, Willis Michael, B 
Stepp, Richard DeWitt, 
Markham, Peter John, 


* 


Weatherly, Edison Carlyle, 
Sluga, Emil Lawrence, 
Woods, Robert Alfred 
Hogan, Raymond Eric, 
Gudjunis, Wasco Edward, 
Willis, Benjamin Grant, 
Buckholts, Paul Omar, 
Cobb, Robert Hardin, 


Ireland, Loren Elsworth, 
Cleary, Edward John, Jr., 


Almand, Alexander James, 
Alexander, David William, 
Tenney, Frank Lee, 
Keeling, Gerald Fay, 
Soukup, Reynold Anthony, Eeg. 
Phillips, Eugene Wendell, — 
Smedley, Arthur Allan, Jr., 

Mills, Robert Eugene, 

Rosenfield, Walter Allan, Jr., Esse. 
Crocker, John Powers, 

Mengel, Herbert Osmer, Jr., 

Kirk, Tyrus Howard, 

Nowell, Robert Bolling, 

Vandiver, Ray, 

Cage, Phil B., 
Magruder, Eugene Ross, 
Summers, Thomas B., E 
Wood, Harold Holloway, 
Bettinger, Sterling Peter, 
Dibrell, Charles Frederick, 
Martinson, John McClure, 


Holmes, Robert West, 
Newman, Neil Arnold, 
Carter, Wendell Eugene, 
Patterson, James Theodore, 
Peters, Martin Fisher, 

Martin, Vernon Paul, 

Brandt, Forrest Anthony, 
Hugos, Howard Francis, 
Sparks, Harold Proctor, 
Humfeld, Harold Emmett, 
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Peck, Gaillard Ray, 
Sykes, Philip Avery, 
Davis, Howard Allan, 


Smith, Joseph Columbus, 
Paulson, Robert E 


Keller, Ralph Waldo, 
Fahy, Albert Francis, Jr., 
Williamson, Hugh Lamar, 
McCown, Dean Augustus, 
Warden, Henry Edward, 
Humphries, Bert Willis, 

Bleymaier, Joseph Sylvester, 

Evans, John Lewis, 

Mullins, William Pearlie, 

Campbell, Thornton Wilson, 

Brennan, Mortimer Campbell, 


Bland, Euwin Allen, Jr., 
Lewis, Robert Clayton, 
Drum, Robert Craven, 
Jones, Robert Herrick, 
Cotter, Harold Eugene, 
Pidgeon, Sidney Sherrod, 
Thomas, Jay Paul, el 
Snaith, William an aa 
Choniski, William John 
Fitzsimmons, Joe, 
Mahon, Herschel Dar iel, 
George, Walter Russell, 
Leimbacher, Robert James, 
Henry, Stephen Wetherell, 
McCabe, Jerome Joseph, 
Van Benthuysen, Max Elliott 
Hoffman, Arthur Elkin, 
Coyle, Gervais Gibson, 
McGinnis, Edgar Max, 
Baughn, Julius Henry, 
Fry, Richard Jefferson, 
McCrary, Robert Ryan, 
White, Grover Cleveland, Jr 
Walker, Richard Lee, Ea. 


Havey, James Halbert, 
Russell, Edward Patrick, 


Brooks, James McKinney, Eed 
Mehess, Gus John, 
Curry, William Floyd, 


Rasmessen, Edward Be 
Wood, Frank Preuit, 
Welsh, Albert Michael, 
Wilkerson, Steven Russell 
Price, Galen Barger, 
Palmer, Miles Russell, 
Juhasz, Andrew Anthony, Eee. 
Briley, Joe Charles, 

Lawrence, Rollo Charles, Jr, EZA. 
Esmay, Carle Howard, Egga. 

Conlan, Douglas Mansfield, 
Kittel, Louis Richard, 
Brauer, Lloyd Walter, 
Exon, Arthur Ernest, E 
Vande-Hey, James Michael, Eees 
Clark, Walter Edwin, E 
Scott, Oliver McFarlane, 
Griffith, Stebbins West, 
Stanton, LeRoy Moore, 
Piper, Preston, 

Daly, William Thomas, 
Hadfield, Edward Snuggs, 
Wilds, Harry, E 

Simmons, Mabry, — aa 
Triolo, Jerome Manuel, 
DeGroot, Peter, 
Johnson, Robert Balto 
Bradley, Theo Drake, 
Paulson, Gordon Leslie, 
Sheppard, William Alan, 
Leen, Gerald Adrian, 
Vogt, John Edward, 
Pickering, Ralph Martin, 


Mitchell, Samuel Andrew, 
Hubbard, James Howard, 
Podolak, Stanislaw Joseph, 
Garrett, John William, Ir 
Hearn, Bunn, Jr., 
Daniel, Joe Rowan, 
Jones, Richard, 
Gell, Thomas Wesley, 
Randolph, John Peyton. 
Vitek, Richard Darius, 
Martin, John Robert, 
Burnett, John Coleman, 
Bender, Frank Peter, 
Gibbons, Robert Joseph 
James, Albert William, 
Stenglein, Joseph Arthur, 
Doddridge, David Edward, 
Hallock, Judson, 

Sutterlin, Howard Douglas, Eag 
Laven, George, Jr., 


Hignett, Forest Edwin 
Miles, Joe Douglas, E 
Allen, Barnett Stanford, 
Wells, Selmon Willard, 
Risher, James Franklin 
Easley, Horace Penrod, 
Holt, Harold Norman 
Beckham, Walter Carl, 
Rafferty, Patrick Hugh 
Dorsey, Robert Sears, E 
Watkins, George Frank, 
Withycombe, Howard James, 
Ellis, Richard Nat, 
Mottern, Elmer McDowell, 
Maxwell, Hugh Durwood, Jr., 
Fickling, William Arnold, 
Bridges, Lester, 

Jones, Wingate Brewer, E 
Baccus, Donald Arthur. 
Stovall, Jack Neil, E 
Johnson, James Kenneth, 
Carter, George Albert, 


Watson, Ralph James, 
Niccolini, Mario Edward, 
Hussey, John Joseph, Jr. 
Francis, Paul Hildreth, £ 


Petersdorf, John Edwin, 
Stephens, John Edward, 
Miller, Donald Vernon, E 


Seawell, William Thomas, 
Ascani, Fred John, 
Dessert, Kenneth O' Ea 
Mayo, Ben Isbel, Jr., a = 
Fisher, Thomas Legate, 2d, 
Gould, Gordon Thomas, Jr. 
Tuttle, Robert Merrill, 
Locke, John Langford, 
Osgood, Richard Magee, 
Silk, Joseph Meryl, E 
Rhynard, Wayne Edgar, 
McClure, Jack Curtright, Jr., 
Richards, John Rose, 


Kelsey, Straughan Downing, Eggs. 
Henschke, John Miles, k 
Stalnaker, George Winfield, 


Easton, John Jay, 
Watson, Leroy Hugh, Jr., 
Kunkel, David Ernest, —, 
Hall, Max Woodrow, 
Elder, Clarence Lewis, 
Sawyer, Willis Bruner, 
Brooks, John Adams, 3d, 
White, Alpheus Wray, 
Cole, Clifford Elbert, 
de Jonckheere, Eric Thomas 
Mitchell, William LeRoy, Jr., 
Berger, Leon Herman, 
Stillson, George Hamilton, Jr., 
Brown, Edwin Watson, 
Travis, Richard Van Pelt, 
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Norton, Harold Wesly, E 
Willes, Charles Gleeson 
Snider, Albert Howell, 


Moore, Walter Leon, Jr., 
Kline, Richard William, 


Peddie, Joseph Scott, 
Parks, Samuel Wilson 


Hayduk, Alfred George, 
Seamans, Charles Sumner, 3d, 

Curtis, Gwynne Sutherland, Jr. 
Meador, John Wiliam, E 
Brown, George Scratchley, 
Aldridge, Richards Abner, 
Hicks, George Luther, 3d, 
Andrus, Burton Curtis, Jr. 
Matheson, Charles Fuller, E 
Corbin, Thomas Goldsborough, 
Harvey, Harry Canavan, 
O'Connor, Roderic Dhu, 
Atkinson, John Earl, 
Harding, Edwin Forrest, J. 
Cator, Bruce Campbell, 
Banks, Wilson Harper, 


Pfeiffer, George, Jr., 
Riordan, Robert Polk, 
Kodis, John William, 
Perego, Frank Smith, 
Stafford, Charles Leonar 
Haveman, Allen Ernest, 
Martensen; William Burke, 
Connelly, Charles Hilton, 
Lyle, Lewis Elton, 

Odom, Archibald Douglass 
Christmas, Charles Horac 
Trachsel, William Henry, 
Ebbeler, Harold Ray, 
Downs, Bruce Charles, 
Best, Everett William, 
Harlow, et! Maynard, 


Daniel, William Allen, È 2 
Emmens, Robert Gabel, 


Henry, John Bailey, Jr., B 
Pike, Harry MacCulloch, 


Milne, Jack Gillespie, E 
Richmond, Luther Bie 
Savoie, William Frank, E 
Vereen, Lindsey Hartford, 
Sonnkalb, Charles David 
Newsome, James Wyatt, 
Lyons, James Raymond, 
Towler, Harry Hunt, Jr., 


Sands, Harry James, Jr., B 
Michaelis, Ralph Leslie, 


McCarthy, James Francis, Jr., 
Splain, John Farley, 
Mosse, Charles Edward, 
Bostwick, George sng 


To be majors with rank from December 14, 
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Laing, Eleanor Joyce, 
White, Frances Lanier 
Johnson, Marguerite Adelaide, 


u- 


Hoffman, Kathleen Elizabeth, 
Bradspies, Katherine Frieda, 
Ellison, Frances M., 


= 

Hendrickson, Helena — ox 
Armbruster, Martha Lois, 

Ryland, Elizabeth Owen, 

Krizanauskas, Ann uzanne, 

Watt, Marion Lee, 
Buck, Jane Arline, 
Brinton, Rachel Williams, 
Embich, Leonora Elizabeth 


Roux, Marguerite Lydia, 
Moeckel, Olive Lucille, MBs 


Duncan, Lillian Willierob, 
Garrison, Dace Theodore, 


Johnson, Anita Engerborg, 
Eckerson, Olive Lillian, 
Bachman, Mildred Pepa 


Everett, June, 


Smith, Doris Marjorie, 
D'Acosta, Beatrice Tarnoff, 
Goodridge, Arlenne Harri 
Berry, Kathleen Marie, I 
Scafide, Frances Elizabeth, 
McConnell, Lhatt Ashley, B 


Brewer, James Edward, 
Stephens, Raymond Dee 
Tidball, Dale Richard, E 


Hoffson, Wilbraham Arthur, E 
Seemann, Karl Wilhelm, Jr., 
Van Vliet, Charles Thrasher, 


Coker, Elmo Ace, E 
Shiffrin, 5 Hankin, an EEL 
Stewart, Robert Willie, Jr., 

Shay, Steve Cseh 
Petri, Fred Louis, 


Beyer, Johnson, 
Imig, Paul Jacob, 


Greuter Herbert Edgar 
Martin, Robert Lynn, 
Maritzen, Lyle Carl, 


Dinwiddie, Robert Eddy, E 


Johnston, Henry Randolph, 
Linkous, William a 
Ritter, James Harry. 
Donnelly, William Allan, Jr., 2 
hicPherson, Donald George, $ 
Rasberry, Dayle Howard, — 
Moyer, Morgan Bernard, 
Mitchell, Ross Lynn, 
Dorondo, John Frank, 


Trautt, Edward Ambrose, 

Hodges, Charles Grady, Jr., 

Jordan, James Emmett, Jr. 
Cannon, Walter Gary, . 
Conway, Charles Elwood, 

Keller, Stevens, . 

Davis, Edward Geurs, 
Toon, Charles Maxwell, 
Kegeles, Sidney Albert, 
Robinson, Norman, E 
Cowan, James Hill, 
Smith, Frank Joseph, E 
Cravey, John Thomas, 
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xXHamilton, Herbert Orton 


Breathwit, Carl Edward, 
Steele, Richard Andre, 
Daly, Arnold Joseph, 


Rappaport, Jerome 
Richard, Delos E., 
Thaler, David, E 


Prenoveau, Emil Edward, — 
Manicom, William Caldwell, 
Oskamp, Garry, 

Lynde, Glyndon Lloyd, $ 
Rogers, Daniel Townsend, 

Luts, John, B 
Hyslop, William ‘Arthur, 
Sagebiel, Louis Walter, — 
Allard, Charles Edward, 
Ash, Allie Paul, 
Payne, Dolford Franklin, Eza 

Hall, Charles E., 

Hathaway, William Horton, Jr., Ez. 
Hawkers, Edward Albert, 
Reynolds, Harry Martin, 
Alexander, Robert Barlow, 


Hutcheson, Jack, 
Starr, Stephen Albert, Jr., 
Reeves, Vernon Houston, 
Roubal, Joseph William, 
Lee, Orville Imonial, E 
McCoy, Charles Edwin, Jr 
Dobney, Harold William, 
Roberts, James Robert, 
Stiles, Richard Henry, E 
Eby, Robert Roy, Ezz. 
LaMarre, Francis Harold, 
Schwikert, Frank Donald, 
Pugh, William, 

Green, Charles Haunest, 
Sipper, Joseph Robert, E 


McCroskey, Joseph Lee, 
Knight, Archie Joyce, 
Watrous, Frank Talman, Jr., 
Hoover, Edward Franklin 
Knight, John Richard, 
Diekmann, Paul John, 
Tibbetts, Oscar Norland, 
Conner, Alva Lewis, 
Brinson, Milton Wilkerson, & 
Thayer, Arthur Linwood, Jr., 
Forrester, James Randolph, 
Kelakos, Charles George 
Anske, Ralph Dhelo, 
Harrell, Mason Douglas, 
Baxter, Clifford Frank, 
Frick, William Frederick, 
Skalak, Rudolph, 


Richardson, David McCoy, 
Walsh, Henry Joseph, E 
Smith, Brandon Corder, 
Gammon, Edgar Graham, ar 


Morgan, Earl Adams, 


Schmucker, George Cleland, 
Feller, Frederick John, 
Gallup, Edward Francis, Jr., 


Sena Lester Louis, B 


O'Connor, Virgil John, 
Ramme, Ernest Lester, 
Hawes, Emil Franklin, 
Cross, Robert Douglas, 
Pennywitt, Glen Edward, 

Jemmott, Herbert Kitchner Burton, 
Posey, John Cabell, 


Nielsen, Woodrow Everett, 
Filippone, Jack Carl, 
Praul, Charles Lynville, 


Swenson, Shirl H., 
Little, John Preston, 
Callaway, Roy Lavert, 
Davis, Glenn Elmore, 
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Peterson, Lee Lieske, 
Gaston, Charles Crain, 


Deppen, William Christian, Jr., 


Hass, John A., 
Allen, Stanley Ernest, 
Ray, Wilbur Richard, 
Lemons, Joseph Pascal, 
McCollom, Francis Norman, 
Stines, Harrison Oberdorf, 
Ceely, William David, E 
Feile, Clarence William, 
Carstensen, Dale Lafayette, 
Bruner, Frederick William. 
Collins, Harold Colbert, E 
Lathan, Noel Olin Elder, 
Morgan, Fred Arthur, E 
Ellis, Bythel Laurence, 
Dickens, Thomas Nolan, 


French, Russell Leroy, 
Heeler, Robert Austin, 
Benson, Frank Tipton, 
Royce, Clare Howard, E 
Spencer, Harold Melville, 
Guider, Herbert Neal, E 
Morat, Charles David, Jr., 
Lanning, George Richard, 
Wooster, Vernon Oliver, 
Sharpless, Thomas Frank, 
Kernan, Robert Mills, 
Smith, Sidney George, E 
Burnett, Robert Leon, 
Bear, George Harold, $È 
Swanson, Richard Walter, 
Walter, Clarence Douglas, 
Norton, William Nicolson, 
Lawton, Kenneth, 
Pash, Robert Norman, 
Neff, Charles Laban, 
Woinowsk, Russell Kennet 
Abercrombie, John Woodrow, 
Risher, John Randall, 22 
Short, Howard Earl, 
Smith, Everett Hensel, 
Reeder, Vendor Harvard, B 
Beasley, William Dawson, 
Simonetti, Lino David, 
Merrill, Woodrow Taylor, 
Whitehead, Chauncey Brownloe, E 
Jones John, Jr., 
Lasly, Walter D., 
Wiecks, Max Reid, 


Higginbotham, Harold enn, 
Dell 3 John 5 


Adleman, Julius J., 
McDonnell, Heston, 
Hay, Frank Olmested, 
Reed, Henry George, 

Reese, James West, E 


O'Bert, John James, E 
Creo, Andrew Bartholomew, 
Burns, 8 


Bray. Jack William, Ẹ 
Hefling, Robert James, 
Camp, Joseph Benjamin, Jr., 
MacGregor, Wallace Fletcher, 
McFarlan, Frank August, Besse. 
Habeck, Carl William, B 
Wright, Julian Carleton, 


Prevatte, James Osborne, 
Moore, Williiam Weatherly, 


Ferrell, Frank Ellington 
Hart, Malcolm Detraz, E 
Sprawls, Philip Claudius, 
Akins, Dudley Stephenson 
Sweigart, Bert LeRoy, 
Stallings, Guy Harrison, B 
Chiarella, James Santo, 
Mills, Thomas Harris, 
Sanders, Roy Clifton, £ 
Sensenbrenner, Ralph Debald 
Moore, George Eugene, — 
Driver, John James, 
Dacko, William, — 
Strauss, William, E 
Jones, Hubert Ledyard, 
Rudolph, Ray Harding, 
Kerr, Jean Louth, Jr., 
Weisbrodt, Charles Richard, 
Sterne, Paul John, Jr., 
Snaider, Himey Jones, E 
Warthman, Jack Dussel, 
Milholland, George William, 
Salisbury, Stanley Gordon, 
Rhode, Storm Charles, Jr 
Hight, James Lester, E 
Ondo, Michael, . 
X Calot, Donald Robert, 
Brzuska, Edmund Earl, 
Christenson, Richard Andrew, 
Johnson, William Melbourne, 
Funk, Carl Franklin, 
X Waugaman, William Ira, Jr., 
Sullivan, Arthur Joseph, 
Van Sickle, Wendell Mac, 
Johnson, Lycurgus Waldemar. 
Douthett, Elwood Moser, 
Taylor, Henry Weston, Jr 
Hunt, Seaborn McDonald, 
Cole, Edward Lee, 


Jacobson, James Louis, 
Overdorff, Willard Boyd 


Tansel, Dave Collins, 
Schold, George Bertie, Jr., 
Harper, Harmon Hicks, Ẹ 
Edelen, Henry Hill, Jr 
Slough, James Carl, $ 
Ireland, Melvin J., 
Ofner, David Bernhard, 
Elston, Ernest Woodrow, 
Poole, George Irvin, Jr. 
Turbak, Chester, 
Bass, Feris Achile, Jr. 
Cark, DeLair Aubrey, B 
Creyts, Harold George, 
Campbell, William Joseph, 
Gray, Leon Welton, § . 
Nye, Richard Sadler, 
Topper, Morse, E 
Gibson, Robert Duane, 
Price, Andrew Henry, E 
Tilghman, Marvin Hugh, 
Wagner, Wilfred William, 
McLaren, William Aiden, 
Kramp, Joseph John, 
Bryan, William Tagg, 
Fincher, William Walter 
Edwards, Kenneth Rhea, 
Kremer, Harry Darwin, Jr. 
X Zorka, Jack Carl, 
Ellis, Ollie McLaurin, 
Schobel, Sumner, 
Blackman, Richard Orchard, Eza 


Xx Brown, Frank Lobdell, 
Sirney, John Ashton, - 


Browning, John Robert 
Riggs, Carl Nelson, £ 
Andridge, Herbert Wendell, Jr., E 
Krause, Harris F., 
Bradford, Carl Walker, 
Dascombe, Charles Burr, 
Boddie, James Warner, 
Stringer, Robert Dillon, 
Lindsay, Andrew Gowen, 
O'Hern, Luther,. 
Manes, Maurice Edward, 
Burt, Joseph Autry, E 
Bright, David Morgan, 
Stallings, McLendon Montgomery, 


Smith, Robert Elbert, . 
Hartwig, Robert Louis, . 
Thompson, Arthur John, Jr., . 
Patterson, Warren Shaw, Jr., 
Swindler, Harold, EES 

Dehner, Joseph Harvey, 
Saville, Wesley Thomas, 
Deane, William Boyd, 
Dennis, Larry Denton, 
Buechner, William Austen 
Jarrell, Robert Edward, E 
Barber, James Luther, Jr., 
Schulherr, Richard Modglin 
McCormack, Bailor Daniel 
Linko, George Andrew, — 
Parks, Bernard Grant, 
Hunt, Earl Gilbert, B F 
O'Donnell, John Thomas, 
Carpenter, John Woolsey, 
Shipley, Edward Vail, — 
Boselli, Theodore John, 
Riddick, James Walter, 
Gaylor, Don Gordon, 
Yoder, Harry David, 
Chauvet, Jack Sydney, 
Robinson, John Henry 
Holt, Zane Moses, 
Andrews, John Albert Cornelius, EE. 
Suta, Nicholas Henry, Egga. 

Nevling, Gübert, 


Quattlander, Frank Paul, 
Wilson, Irl Donaker, Jr., 
Fontana, Robert Edward 
Porter, Lester William, 


Turk, Laurel Agee, 
Castle, Vernon Henry. 


Zurek, Walter John, E 
Andersen, Homer Paul, 
Culp, Chester Harold, 


McCleary, Robert Joseph, 
Fohman, Thomas Spare, B 
Kellerman, Jack Hickman, 
Reinhardt, Herbert Wilton, E 
Fox, Robert Winston, 
Ritter, Herbert Waldemar, È 
Herrington, John Athol, § 
Deterding, Floyd Milton, 
Edwards, James Thomas, 
McGlasson, Robert Bruce. 
Ivey, Maury Herbert, E 
Kafer, Ernest Emanuel, 
Austin, John Florea, 
Parker, Van Robison, 
Francis, Tim Benton, 
Morgan, Russell Dodson, 
Monroe, Shelton Wilson, 
Fussell, James Glen, 
Hill, John Theodore, — 
Moe, John Gillette, Jr., 
Ragon, Dale Ambrose, E 


Pryor, Daniel Franklin, B 
Jennings, Elton Jordan, 
Hall, Thomas William, 2 


Slater, Ralph Phipps, 
Wilson, Woodrow. 
Hamilton, Samuel Davis, Jr., 
Konin, David Harry, 
Rogers, Dale Edward, 
Spohn, Clifford Adams, 
Kruge, William Arthur, 


Elegel, Albert Charles, 
Nelson, Neelian Omar, 


Wernlein, Frank Allen, 
Baucom, George Elmer, Jr., 
Jacobs, Herbert Milton, 
Sexton, Ralph Eugene, 
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Caldwell, Herman Bert, Jr., 

Zachmann, Robert Francis, 

McElrath, John Adam, 

LaVier, Eugene Clark, 

Cousins, Otie Columbus, 

Cole, Benjamin Harold, 

Conner, William Fred, 

Schmidt, Fred Carl, Jr., 

Kraus, Russell Bernhardt 
XAsprey, William Palmer, E 

Fahlstedt, Alfred Arthur, 

Howell, Ernest Melville, 

Blood, Arlie James, E 

Winebrenner, Louis Eimer, Fess. 

Sharp, Charles HAton,. 

Wysocki, Chester Constantine, Esa} 
Weeks, Howard Tolford, 
Reed, Vincent Raymond, 
MacDonald, James William, 


Taylor, William Earl, 
Heard, Wade Coleman, 
Nash, Russell James, E 
Faulk, Melvin Wilson, 
Dowling, James Klemp, 
Foster, John William, 
Becnel, Joseph Richard, 
Strathy, Charlton Graham, 
Hassenmiller, Marshall Griffith 
Simon, Edwin Herman, F 
Ezan, Paul Francis Graham, 
Jones, George Page, Jr., 
Nowark, Charles Glen, 
Hoffman, Harold Jefferson. 
Hunter, James Heggie, E 
Simon, Edward Rudolph, 
Weaver, William Joseph, 
Keyes, Lawrence James 
Kendrick, Donald, E 
Fish, Vinton Alfred, 
Stone, Lynn Elden, KE 
Plourd, Webster William, 
Boatright, Loyd Alvin, — 
Dereskevich, Algert Stanley, 
Baldridge, William Holmes 
Ulrich, Robert Charles, B 
Crowder, Robert Graham, 
Nestor, Joseph Emmet, Jr., 
Clerici, Henry John, 
Peabody, Prentice Bayan, 
Beall, Arthur Wilcoxon 
Rawls, Charles Alva, 
Warner, George Oliver, 
Buckley, Russell William, 
McCredie, Cassius Milburn, 
Schott, Carl Victor, E 
Carlson, Ragnar Lodbrok, 
Pilkington, Thomas Milford 
Bertling, Stephen Joseph 
Douglas, Gene LeRoy, E 
Speer, Maurice Edmund, 
Verbruggen, George John 
Hardy, Kermit Wayne, E 
Gotchey, Robert Emmett, 
Hannley, Vincent Paul 
Rogers, Jack Mabry, E 
Martin, Ralph Gilbert, 
Coade, William Arthur, 
Elder Harold Wyatte, Jr., x 
Oyler, George Clinton, 

Fouts, John Elijah, Jr., 

Zohn, Bernard, 

Stanley, Gregory Quinn, 
Wilson, Jerald Bruce, 
Cocke, Charles Edward, Jr., Ea 
Koszarek, Frank Andrew x 
Duncan, Ivan Merwin 
Rector, Walter Stokes, 
Menth, Blaine Berlin, 
Schou, Andrew James, 
Anderson, Bernard Elwood, 
Allen, John Thomas. 
Campbell, Herbert Maxwell, 
Lockhart, Russell Durward, 
Knabel, Lewis Julius, $y 
Moll, Robert Gustavus, 
Dresser, Cornelius Sheidon 
Moore, William Wylie, — 
Campbell, Dick Martin, 


Arnold, Robert William, E 
Lueke, Kenneth Lincoln, 


Landwehr, Virgil Henry, 
Ashley, George Robert, 


Baker, Carl Kraus, 
Howe, Everitt Weir, 
Haas, Chester Roy, 


Miller, Edwin Martin, 
DeMun, Earl Edward, 


Rethman, Vincent Carl, 
Watkins, James Dudley, 
Breindel, Gecrge Joseph, 
Grubaugh, Glover Porter 


Stanton, George LaRue, 
Hemminger, George Carl, 


Glenn, Charles Swyers, 
Vega, Carl Emmanueli, 
Arnold, Dixon Jay, E 
Schindler, Wilbur James, 
Kurowski, Walter Chester 
Barclay, Errol Dale, E 


Reed, Everett Gilmer, E 
Patch, Dwight Dresser, 


Thornton, William Henry, Jr. 
Miller, Danforth Parker, Jr. 
Martin, Patrick James, 
Kochel, Michael Joseph, 


King, James Porter, È 
Gibson, Dick Finley, | 


McGregor, Oris Eugene, Jr. 
Walters, Robert Whiting 
Duff, Elmer Hayden, 
Reed, Edward Blakslee, 
Leach, George, 

Rogers, Woods White, Jr, E 


Boyd, Edwin Iwin, é 


Barber, George Alva, 
Stanley, Ralph Willard. 
Murphy, Bruce Crittenden, 
Gustafson, Wayne Albert, 
Latane, David Eaton, 
Ward, James Aubrey, B 


James, Harold Clinton 
Brunson, William Percy, 
Mannon, Willard Beattie, 

Robbins, Harold Wendell, 
Barker, William Hamblin. 

Govocek, Joseph Glenn, — 
Weaver, Marvin Eugene, 
Polivka, Emil Walter, F 

Newell, Edward Wilson, 
Karas, Christopher J: 


Peterson, Martin Eugene, 
Henderson, Walton Bronlowe, 
Bowman, Frank Michael, x 


Jennings, Clifton Victor, 
Thompson, Lorenzo Maurice, 


Witt, Lynn Elwood, Jr., 
Hippenstiel, Charles Robin, 
Johnson, James Robert, 


Weiss, Sidney. 
Reifsteck, Calvin David 
Willis, Milton Dean, E 
McGee, Joseph Burgess, 
Rohr, Loudin LaHugh, E 
Seay, William Woodrow, 
Wallace, Wesley Fillmore, 
Scurlock,-Reagan Andrew, E 
Giles, Melvin Curry, 
Molyneaux, Silas Robarre, 
Keyser, William Russell, 
Bland, Ruskin McArdle E 


Taylor, Joe DeLay, 
Riddle, Edmund Ross, Jr 
Ash, Robert Preston, Sr 
Hammond, William, 

lanco, Ira Joseph, E 
Monaco, John Junior, 
Bruey, Thomas Joseph, 


Berry, Gleneth Boyd, È 
Tracy, Joseph Francis, 
Gooch, Ritchie Belton, B 
Loftus, Joseph Francis, 


Caples, Robert Osgood, 
Zielinski, Urban 5 


Wood, Lynn Frederick, 
Ross, William Osmond, 
8 Harold Ray. E 


Quesada, Anthony, f 
Scott, William Richard, 
Scherer, John Joseph, 
Crowder, Harlan Burrell, 
Ransier, Harry DeLosse, 
McIntosh, Wayne Wesley 


Parks, Richard Watson, E 
Mahon, August Charles, 


Haaf, Arthur Herschel, 
Connell, Leonard Tilly, 
Williams, Jack Pryer, E 
rg Milton Bruce 


Jones, Waldo Brigham, 
Davitt, Ralph Gregory, 


Devine, John Emmet, 
Stone, Francis Marvin, E 
Schonka, Joe Mitchel, E 
Johnson, Andrew Everett, 
Denton, Harris Leonard, $ 
Raley, James Andrew, E 
Bourgault, Samuel Peter, B 
Maiersperger, Walter Paul 
Belcher, Delbert Ray, E 
Stevens, Raymond Wesley, 
Battalio, Samuel Thomas, E 
McMillan, Shubal King, Jr., 
Clinger, Dallas Adellon, 
Hackett, James Edwin, F 


DuMont, Harold Joseph, 
Lack, Wendell Douglas, 
Biood, Keneth Edward 
Jacobson, Alden Dale, E 
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Ward, George Phillip, Egg. 
Stiefel, Max Allen, E 
Hudson, William Lee, 
Davis, John Kenneth, 
Stroud, Conley Burns, Jr., 


Heino, Alfred Veikko, 
Panko, Albert Robert, 


Goddard, Guy Harold, È 
X Baker, Frederick John, — 


Stainback, Frank Pleasants, Jr., Bags} 


Crow, Duward Lowery, 
Winfree, Isaac Owen, 
Anderson, Windsor Temp 
Gilbert, Willard Russell, 
Perkin, Irving Richard, 


Funderburk, William Osler, . 
Miller, Carl Lee, 
McElroy, Mansell Barrymore 
Flummer, George Allen 
Reichal, Joseph C., 
Bergman, Harold Oscar, 
Symes, Isaac Mathis Baker, 
Schultze, David Rowland, 

Xx Cox, Edward Luther, Jr. 
Oss, Louis Hinebaugh, 
McCleary, George Clifford, 
Reid, Robert Jesse, Jr., E 
Henningan, James Edward, 
Hause, Milton Maynard, 
Gramm, Raymond Norris, B 
Dunkelberger, Vance Eato 
Smith, Woodrow Wilson, E 
Schofield, Charles Stanley, 
Heydon, Thomas Aloysius, 
Stroud, Walter Charles, 
Barnett, Clyde Haywood 
Maynard, Ray Smith, E 
Howell, John Richard, 
Wiener, Murray Arnold, 
Edenbo, John William, 
Mitchell, Harry Leonard, 
Machosek, John Joseph 


Bellman, Arthur Burton, 
Northup, Robert Lowell, 
Sunderland, Duane Oral 
Harris, Jesse Leroy, E 
Farley, James Vincent, OK 
Paskvan, Paul Ronald, Jr. 

Martin, Clyde James, 

Schillereff, Raymond Edward 3 
Heikkinen, Risto Mikael, E 
Parker, Stanley Elston, 
Bussey, Carver Thaxton, 
Zins, William Elmer, E 
Hassemer, David Warren, 
«Fogg, Lewis Warner, 3d, E 
Crosby, James Erwin, Jr., 
Gaines, Robert Usher, Jr., 
Cunniff, Paul Joseph, 
Avriett, Giles Croxton, 


xSaylor, Henry Stephen, 


X Biddle, Maurice Francis, 


Cumiskey, William Temple, 
Young, Franklin Frederick 
Hahn, Albert Peter, Jr. 
Miller, Verlin Arthur, 
Hanzel, Thomas Charles, 
Button, Ervine Jerold, — 
Farrell, Frederick Bernard, 
McDaniel, Armour Green 
Webb, Rudelle Baxton, E 
Oppenheimer, Frances, 
Krebs, Laurence Francis, 
Smith, Gerald Thornton, 
Mather, William Allen 


Humphres, Earl Cranston, 
Smith, John Edward, E 
Childress, Peter Mills, 
Ryan, Paul Thomas, 
Anderson, Rex Victor, 
Flint, Raymond Leon, 
Little, Edward Leo 
Trearse, Albert, E 
Champlain, Daniel Dolph, b 
Maurel, Anthony Jobn, 

Dean, Richard, 
Rivers, William James, 
Walker, Donald John, 
Phillips, Lewis Thomas, 
Hutchison, LeRoy Clifford, 
Davis, Thomas Martin, 
Plumer, William Bowdoin, 
Goodfleisch, Don Marion 
Wilson, Walter James, B 
Renfro, William Glen, Ẹ 
Gentry, Ralph Patrick, 
Hunsaker, Ben Wightman, 
Dodd, Aulevian Minyard, Jr., 
Atterholt, Charles Wilson 
Perry, Robert Raymond, 
Hallmark, John Milton, 
McKenzie, Harry Crane, 
McGovern, Marshall, E 
Robinson, Leo Hudson, 
Davis, Ira Robert, B 
Schott, Murry M., 


Burdick, James Roland, 
Bruno, Sam, 
Ross, James Spillman, Jr 
Daniel, Heston Charles 
Tankersley, Carl Ray, 
Morehead, James Bruce, 
Shelton, Lee Mereden, E 
McHale, Robert Vincent 
Hensler, John Anthon 
Work, Robert Ernest, 
Farry, Albert Barrett, 
Tornes, Howard, pee 
Heçk, Joseph Denis, Jr., 
Cushing, Arthur Leavitt, 
Williams, John Grenville, 
Reed, Jack Lester, 

Smith, Forrester McLain, Jr., » Ea 
Wall, Edward Martin, 


Meranda, Mark on, E 


Bowers, Donald Moar, E 
Gueydan, James Edmond, 
Dailey, Herbert Richard, 
Wolf, Charles Sebastian, 
Runyan, Samuel Harold 
Barnett, Wendell Hines, 
Farr, Hugh Manson, 


‘Thompson, 
Hasson, Albert Nolan, 


Cowdery, Burnham Webster, E 
Early, Charles Law, E 
Jensen, Dale Henry, 
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Stevens, William. Fay, 
Sutter; Marshall Royce, 
Hatten, Frank, 
Smith, John Michael, 
Black, Shirley Norman, 
Crowell, Dick Merril, E 
Waste, Robert Jackson, 
Shelton, William Mays, 
Howard, Homer Bruce, 
Myers, Lansing Heald, 
Poland, Marvin Elmer, 
Steen, Garland Creighton, 
Kelly, Dennis Peter, Jr., E 
MEDICAL 
Finley, Robert Halbert, 
Strub, Giles Joseph, — 
Seaman, Oliver Russel, 
Comstock, Jack Arthur, 
Tarrow, Arthur Bernard, 
Watkins,. Philip Baker, 
Lau, Robert Edmund, E 
Ramsey, Douglas Elliott, 
Tuttle, Charles Lemuel, 
Prior, Bradley Warren, E 
Patterson, Robert Arthur, 
Rothe, Courand Nicholas 
Meeter, Urquhart Louis, E 
Alvary, George, 
De Fries, William Albert, 
Tirman, Robert Martin, 
Brubaker, Donald Larue, 
Gulyash, Joseph Juli 
Lett, James Edward, 
Goss, Frank Arthur, 
Alden, Charles William, 
Lewis, William Benjamin, Jr., B 
Underwood, Edgar Harriso 
Sheeley, William Flavel, 
Wiedeman, Geoffrey Paul, 
Sutherland, Lawrence Ralph, 
Smith, Lewis Austin, 
Marett, William Clinton, J 
Weixel, Francis Xavier, 
Hekhuis, Gerrit Leverne 


Wiemer, Robert August, 
Johnson, Bruce Willard 


Hollister, Lucius Clark, Jr., 
Steel, Maxwell Wensel, Jr., 


Streck, Fletcher William, 
Twigger, Norman Arthur, 


Kavanagh, John Joseph, 
Martin, Richard Lessell, 
Smelsey, Samuel Oscar, 
Dean, Guy Walker, Jr., 
Brannon, Earl William, Jr., 
Hernquist, William Carter, 
Campbell, Daniel Currie, Jr., 
Rowen, Burt, 
Purvis, William Edmond, 
Briggs, Randall William, 
Cannon, Joe Hamilton, 
Wilkins, John Hubble, 
Kraus, Ralph Nicholas, 
Henderson, John Arthu 
Scott, Edwin LeRoy, E 
Winter, William Chisholm, Jr., 
Grantham, Edwin Stillman, 
Schlecter, John Francis, 
DENTAL 
Clifford, William feet Baas 


Metzgar, Richard Arthur, 
Benhart, Sherwood Ferdi 
Rooney, John Edward, E 
Pugnier, Vincent Allen, 
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Ralston, Joseph Wesley, F 


Hummer, Robert Leo, 
Wilder, Claude Otto, 


Nettles, John Robbins, Jr 
Day, Robert Wayne. 
Madison, Russell Martin, 
McIntyre, James Clayton 
Berger, Joseph Herman 
Sasmore, Daniel Paul, 
Bills, William Edward 
Beadner, Harold F., E 


Lunnie, Francis Melrose, 
Kretschmer, Ernest Theodore, > 
gustus, E 


Nieisen, George Leslie, 
Payne, Robert Bryan, 
Crowell, Gene Walter, 


McInerney, James Joseph, 
Haines, Charles C. esa 
Streeter, Russell Edward 


Wagner, Owen Brooks, 
Rogers, John Mathias, 


Thompson, Ralph Eugene, E 
Eledge, William Walter, Jr., E 


Johnson, William Milton, 

Jarboe, Wallace Evans, E 

Sangster, Maynard Allen, 

Cubbler, Charles Andrew, 

The following-named officers for promo- 
tion in the United States Air Force under 
the provisions of section 107 of the Army- 
Navy Nurses Act of 1947, as amended by Pub- 
lic Law 514, Eighty-first Congress. All of- 
ficers have been examined and found phys- 
ically qualified for promotion. 


AIR FORCE NURSES 


To be majors with rank from December 
14, 1950 


Peschon, Ida Elaine, 
Madden, Winifred P., 
McCloskey, Zita Louise, 
Zeller, Verena Marie, 
Zeller, Dorothy Nellie, 
To be major with rank from January 16, 1951 


McDonald, Inez Velma, FEES 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive nomination confirmed by the 
Senate, March 27 (legislative day of 
March 26), 1951: 

FEDERAL CIVIL DEFENSE ADMINISTRATION 


James J. Wadsworth, of New York, to be 
Deputy Federal Civil Defense Administrator. 
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SENATE 


Wepbnespay, Marcu 28, 1951 


(Legislative day of Monday, March 26, 
1951) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O God, infinite in mercy, love, and 
power, we come knowing that apart from 
Thee all is vanity, that all other cisterns 
are empty and broken and in Thee alone 
is the fountain of life. From the fret 
and fever of the vexed world’s problems, 
from all thought of the praise or blame 
of men, from discordant noises and con- 
fused conceptions which beat upon our 
senses, at noontide we would follow the 
path to the quietness of Thy presence. 

Touch every privilege we enjoy with 
the halo of sharing, we beseech Thee; 
melt it into unselfishness, translate it 
into service; let it not be poisoned by 
pride. Make every personal and national 
blessing a transparent window in the 
temple of service, so that Thy spirit can 
shine through it in glory for human good. 
In the Redeemer’s name we ask it, 
Amen. 

THE JOURNAL 

On request of Mr. HILL, and by unani- 
mous consent, the reading of the Journal 
of the proceedings of Tuesday, March 27, 
1951, was dispensed with. 

MESSAGES FROM THE PRFSIDENT— 

APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that the 
President had approved and signed the 
following acts: 


On March 27, 1951: 

S. 58. An act for the relief of Edulji Din- 
shaw and his sister, Mrs. Bachoo Dinsha 
Woronzow; and 

S. 63. An act for the relief of Marie Louise 
Ardans. 

On March 28, 1951: 

S. 243. An act for the relief of Dewey 
Pickett. 

ORDER OF DEBATE 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, under 
the terms of the unanimous-consent 
agreement, it is my understanding that 
the time for debate today, Thursday, and 
Friday is equally divided; is that correct? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is cor- 
rect; and the time is controlled, respec- 
tively, by the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
ConNALLY] and the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY]. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE SENATE OF 
THE GOVERNOR OF IDAHO 


Mr. WELKER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the 
unanimous-consent agreement, the 
Chair cannot recognize any Senator 
unless time is yielded to him by either 
the Senator from Texas or the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Idaho whatever 
time he desires to take. 
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Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I take 
this occasion to present to you and to 
my colleagues in the Senate my friend 
the distinguished Governor of the State 
of Idaho, Len B. Jordan. [Applause.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is 
certain that he expresses the feeling of 
the Senate by saying that he welcomes 
the Governor of Idaho to the Chamber. 
He may remain as long as he wishes. 


EXTENSION OF TIME FOR FILING CER- 
TAIN PRISONER-OF-WAR CLAIMS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate the amendments of the 
House of Representatives to the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 40) to extend the 
time within which prisoners of war may 
file claims under the War Claims Act of 
1948, which were to strike out all after 
the resolving clause and insert the fol- 
lowing: 

That section 2 (c) of the War Claims Act 
of 1948, as amended, is amended as of March 
1, 1951, by striking out the last sentence 
thereof and inserting in lieu of such sen- 
tence the following: “The limit of time 
within which claims may be filed with the 
Commission shall in no event be later than 
March 31, 1952. The Commission shall take 
immediate action to advise all persons en- 
titled to file claims under the provisions of 
this act administered by the Commission of 
their rights under such provisions, and to 
assist them in the preparation and filing of 
their claims.” 


And to amend the title so as to read: 
“Joint resolution to extend the time for 
the filing of certain claims under the 
War Claims Act of 1948.” 

Mr. O’CONOR. I should like to make 
a brief explanatory statement. The 
senior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cxuavez], who has been in charge of the 
joint resolution, is eager to have the 
amendments of the House considered 
and acted on by the Senate because of 
the time element involved with respect 
to the filing of claims under the War 
Claims Act of 1948. It is desirable that 
action be taken so that veterans of 
World War II may submit claims under 
the act within the time specified in the 
main House amendment which is only 
technical in character involving the ter- 
mination date. I therefore move that 
the Senate concur in the House amend- 
ments. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. O'CONOR. I yield very gladly. 

Mr. WHERRY. My understanding is 
that the House has passed its version of 
the proposed legislation in the form of 
an amendment to the Senate joint reso- 
lution, and the Senate is now asked to 
concur in the House amendment rather 
than to adhere to its own language. 

Mr. O’CONOR. Thai is exactly cor- 
rect. I may say to the Senator from 
Nebraska that the joint resolution was 
passed unanimously by the Senate after 
it had been unanimously reported by the 
Committee on the Judiciary. The 
amendment is technical in nature. It 
merely changes a date. 

Mr. WHERRY. Has the distinguished 
Senator from Maryland conferred with 
the minority members of the Committee 
on the Judiciary; and, if so, is the change 
agreeable to them? 
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Mr. O’CONOR. I have conferred 
with them, and I understand there is no 
objection on their part to the change. 
They concur in the action taken by the 
House. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I have 
no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Maryland. 

The motion was agreed to. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


PETITIONS 


Petitions were presented and referred 
as indicated: 


By Mr. O'CONOR: 

A resolution of the House of Delegates of 
the State of Maryland; to the Committee on 
Finance: 

“House Resolution 45 


“Resolution urging the Congress of the 
United States to distribute tax burdens 
more equitably 


“Whereas the Congress of the United States 
is presently considering increasing the Fed- 
eral excise tax rate on new passenger cars 
from 7 percent to 20 percent, an increase of 
187 percent, amounting to $685,000,000 per 
year; and 

“Whereas the Congress of the United States 
is also considering an increase in the Federal 
gasoline tax from 1½ cents to 3 cents per 
gallon, an increase of 100 percent, amount- 
ing to $580,000,000; and 

“Whereas from these two sources alone, or 
$1,265,000,000, are over 40 percent of the 
$3,000,000,000 contemplated increase in Fed- 
eral excise taxes, thus imposing on the Amer- 
ican motorists a disproportionate share of 
the tax burden; and 

“Whereas since the largest proportion of 
highway transportation is used in commerce 
and industry and cannot be considered as a 
luxury: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Delegates of 
Maryland, That the Congress of the United 
States be respectfully urged to broaden the 
base of its excise tax program so as to dis- 
tribute more equitably the tax burden; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the 
house be instructed to send copies of this 
resolution to the President of the United 
States Senate, to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, to the chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House of 
Representatives, to the chairman of the 
Finance Committee of the United States Sen- 
ate, and to each member of the Maryland 
delegation in the Congress of the United 
States. 

“By the house of delegates, March 16, 1951. 

“By order Raymond H. Miller, chief clerk. 

“JOHN C. LUBER, 
“Speaker of the House of Delegates, 
“RAYMOND H. MILLER, 
“Chief Clerk of the House of Dele- 
gates.” 


By Mr. SCHOEPPEL: 
A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Kansas; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 


“Senate Concurrent Resolution 4 

“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 

Congress of the United States to call a con- 

vention for the purpose of considering an 

amendment to the Constitution of the 

United States relative to taxes on incomes, 

inheritances, and gifts 

“Be it resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Kansas, the house of representatives concur- 
ring therein, That this legislature respect- 
fully petitions the Congress of the United 
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States to call a convention for the purpose of 
proposing the following article as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States: 

“ ‘ARTICLE — 

“‘SecTtion 1. The sixteenth article of 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States is hereby repealed. 

“ ‘Sec. 2. The Congress shall have power 
to lay and collect taxes on incomes, from 
whatever source derived, without apportion- 
ment among the several States, and without 
regard to any census or enumeration: Pro- 
vided, That in no case shall the maximum 
rate of tax exceed 25 percent. 

“ ‘Sec. 3. The maximum rate of any tax, 
duty, or excise which Congress may lay and 
collect with respect to the devolution or 
transfer of property, or any interest therein, 
upon or in contemplation of or intended to 
take effect in possession or enjoyment at 
or after death, or by way of gift, shall in no 
case exceec. 25 percent. 

“ ‘Sec. 4. The limitations upon the rates 
of said taxes contained in sections 2 and 3 
shall, however, be subject to the qualification 
that in the event of a war in which the 
United States is engaged creating a grave na- 
tional emergency requiring such action to 
avoid national disaster, the Congress by a 
vote of three-fourths of each House may for 
a period not exceeding 1 year increase beyond 
the limits above prescribed the maximum 
rate of any such tax upon income subse- 
quently accruing or received or with respect 
to subsequent devolutions or transfers of 
property, with like power, while the United 
States is actively engaged in such war, to 
repeat such action as often as such emer- 
gency may require. 

“ ‘Sec. 5. Sections 1 and 2 shall take effect 
at midnight on the 3ist day of December fol- 
lowing the ratification of this article. Noth- 
ing contained in this article shall affect the 
power of the United States after said date to 
collect any tax on incomes for any period 
ending on or prior to said 31st day of Decem- 
ber laid in accordance with the terms of any 
law then in effect. 

“ ‘Sec. 6. Section 3 shall take effect at mid- 
night on the last day of the sixth month fol- 
lowing the ratification of this article. Noth- 
ing contained in this article shall affect the 
power of the United States to collect any tax 
on any devolution or transfer occurring prior 
to the taking effect of section 3, laid in ac- 
cordance with the terms of any law then in 
effect’; be it further 

“Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States be and it hereby is, requested to pro- 
vide as the mode of ratification that said 
amendment shall be valid to all intents and 
purposes, as part of the Constitution of the 
United States, when ratified by the legisla- 
tures of three-fourths of the several States; 
be it further 

“Resolved, That a duly attested copy of 
this resolution be immediately transmitted 
by the secretary of state of the State of Kan- 
sas to the Secretary of the Senate of the 
United States, the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives of the United States, and to 
each Member of the Congress from this 
State.” 


ALLOCATION OF MATERIALS FOR SCHOOL 
EXPANSION—RESOLUTION OF GLEN- 
VIEW CITIZENS ASSOCIATION, SILVER 
SPRING, MD. 

Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, with 
full recognition of the need for giving 
first priority to defense construction 
needs in allocation of strategic materials, 
many of us are greatly concerned, never- 
theless, with the necessity of expanding 
school facilities to meet at least the mini- 


mum requirements of our children, so 


that they may be prepared adequately to 
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discharge their responsibilities of citizen- 
ship in future days. ; 

In this connection, I present for ap- 
propriate reference a resolution adopted 
bh the Glenview Citizens Association of 
Silver Spring, Md., urging immediate and 
vigorous action for expanding school fa- 
cilities, and I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas it is well known that schools are 
overcrowded and that new construction or 
additions to existing construction is impera- 
tive in order to relieve the overcrowded con- 
dition; 

Whereas the shortage of materials is seri- 
ously impeding or stopping school construc- 
tion and to date no concentrated action has 
been taken by those agencies charged with 
the responsibility of seeking to alleviate this 
material shortage; : 

Whereas salaries of teachers are such that 
quelifie’ teachers cannot be obtained or re- 
tained due to the fact that other fields are 
greener: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the County Council of PTA's 
be requested to initiate immediate action on 
the part of the State and National PTA Con- 
gress, the county and State boards of educa- 
tion, the National Education Association, and 
the United States Office of Education, to work 
out some plan with the National Production 
Authority for allocation of sufficient mate- ` 
rials to permit construction of necessary 
school facilities; and be it further 

Resolved, That action be likewise initiated 
to plan a long-term program to encourage 
teacher training to insure the adequate con- 
tinuous staffing of schools with qualified and 
trained teachers who are compensated com- 
parable to the service rendered; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to Governor M Keldin, Senator 
O'Conor, Senator Butler. Representative 
Beall, State Senator DeWitt Hyde, State 
Senator J. Douglas Bradshaw, chairman of 
Montgomery County delegation to house of 
delegates, and each of the organizations 
referred to above. 

We believe the urgency of this matter re- 
es immediate attention if our children, 
the future builders and stabilizers of our 
country, are to receive the education which 
a free world requires. 


RESOLUTIONS OF NATIONAL RIFLE 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
received two resolutions adopted by the 
National Rifle Association at the annual 
directors meeting on October 6, 1950, in 
San Francisco, Calif. 

One resolution alerts the American 
people to the dangers which we face in 
the present emergency. The other 
offers the facilities of the rifle associ- 
ation and of its affiliated members and 
clubs to the United States Government 
in connection with the defense effort. 

Mr. President, we are all familiar with 
the fact that the great tradition of 
marksmanship through outdoor life has 
contributed immeasurably to the hard- 
hitting quality of the American infan- 
try and of other fighting forces. We 
know the rifie clubs and similar outdoor 
groups have contributed countless of 
their members to the Armed Forces who, 
in turn, have provided some of the basic 
leadership in actual combat because of 
their skill in the use of firearms, 
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I believe that the resolutions will be 
of interest to my colleagues and I ask 
unanimous consent that they be printed 
in the Record and referred to the Armed 
Services Committee. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas the United States is today en- 
gaged in a struggle for survival; and 

Whereas the methods of life and thought 
and government under which we live and for 
which our forefathers bled and died are 
under attack from sources both from within 
and without our country; and 

Whereas it is the avowed policy of our 
enemies such as the imperialistic Commu- 
nist regime of Russia to destroy our democ- 
racy by making use of the processes of de- 
mocracy; and 

‘Whereas experience has taught that con- 
trols and regulations beyond a bare irre- 
ducible necessary minimum tend toward 
regimentation, toward socialism, toward 
communism, and the destruction of freedom; 
and 
| Whereas the National Rifle Association 
stands foursquare as emphasized by the 
anti-Communist pledge in its application 
for membership against communism and all 
that leads to communism of any kind what- 
soever: Now, therefore, be it 
| Resolved, That the time has come when 
it is necessary for the citizens of the United 
States to return in their thinking to the 
principles upon which this Nation was 
founded and grew to its present stature and 
to that end we urge upon each citizen of the 
United States that it is his personal respon- 
sibility to prepare for the defense of himself, 
| his family, his home, and his country. 


Whereas the National Rifle Association, 
organized in 1871, compri-es citizens of the 
| United States interested in training in the 
use of small arms; and 
Whereas that organization was com- 
mended by Hon. Harry S. Truman, President 
of the United States, and Gen. George O, 
| Marshall, then Chief of Staff, now 
of Defense, for the work which it did prior 
| to and during World War II in the training 
ot citizens of the United States in the safe 
and effective use of small arms; and 
Whereas the membership and facilities of 
the National Rifle Association have, since 
World War II, become greatly expanded to 
the point that the association had 300,000 
members affiliated with 7,000 rifle and pistol 
clubs having rifle and pistol ranges where 
instruction in the use of small arms is now 
being given: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the National Rifle Associa- 
tion and its board of directors in annual 
meeting assembled respectfully invite to the 
attention of the President of the United 
States, and the Congress of the United States 
and the Governors and adjutants general of 
the severel States, the existence of these 
facilities and qualified personnel available 
to use these facilities for training in the use 
of small arms; be it further 
Resolved, That the use of these facilities 
and this qualified personnel are offered 
without cost to the United States or the 
States in connection with training of the 
citizenry in all phases of the national de- 
fense having to do with the use of small 
arms. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 
By Mr. RUSSELL, from the Committee on 


Armed Services: j 

S. 927. A bill to amend section 6 of the 
Central Intelligence Agency Act of 1949; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 195). 
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BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 

. By Mr. RUSSELL (by request): 

S. 1208. A bill to provide for the admin- 
istration and sale of certain lands held by 
the United States in the Republic of Pan- 
ama; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. NEELY (by request): 

S. 1209. A bill to amend the act of March 
8, 1901, so as to provide for a divorce from 
the bond of marriage for permanent and 
incurable unsoundness of mind; and 

S. 1210. A bill to provide for the appoint- 
ment and compensation of counsel to im- 
poverished defendants in criminal cases in 
the United States District Court for the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, 

By Mr, O'CONOR: 

S. 1211. A bill designating June 15, 1951, 
as National Ice Cream Day; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, GILLETTE: 

S. 1212. A bill to amend. section 2113 of 
title 18 of the United States Code; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. HOLLAND (for himself and 
Mr. SMATHERS) : 

S. 1213. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Cora B. 
Jones; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1214. A bill to authorize and direct con- 
veyance of a certain tract of land in the 
State of Florida to the St. Augustine Port, 
Waterway, and Beach Commission; to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 1215. A bill to extend the franking privi- 
lege to certain civil defense agencies of the 
States, Territories, and the District of Co- 
lumbia for the transmission of their official 

idence and informational matter 
without charge for postage; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 
By Mr. CASE: 

S. 1216. A bill authorizing the issuance of 
a patent in fee to Jasper DeSheuguette; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HUNT: 

S. 1217. A bill to increase the number of 
special quota immigration visas available to 
certain aliens willing to accept employment 
as sheepherders, and to extend the time dur- 
ing which such visas will be available, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado (by re- 
quest): s 

S. 1218. A bill making certain changes in 
laws applicable to regulatory agencies of the 
Government; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. THYE: 

S. 1219. A bill to confer on the State of 
Minnesota civil and criminal jurisdiction 
over Indians in the State; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See remarks of Mr. TRxx when he intro- 
duced the above bill, which appear under a 
separate heading.) 

By Mr. HUNT: 

S. 1220. A bill to authorize the appoint- 
ment of Bernt Balchen as a permanent colo- 
nel in the Regular Air Force; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado (by re- 
quest): i 

S. 1221. A bill to provide for priorities in 
transportation by merchant vessels in the 
interests of national defense, and for other 


purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and ` 


Foreign Commerce, 
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By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado (by re- 
quest): 

S. J. Res. 57. Joint resolution to give the 
Department of Commerce the authority to 
extend certain charters of vessels to citizens 
of the Republic of the Philippines, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 


CIVIL AND CRIMINAL JURISDICTION 
OVER INDIANS IN MINNESOTA 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I introduce 
for appropriate reference a bill to confer 
on the State of Minnesota civil and crim- 
inal jurisdiction over Indians in the 
State, and I ask unanimous consent that 
a very brief statement by me explaining 
the purpose of the bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred, 
and, without objection, the statement 
will be printed in the Record. The Chair 
hears no objection. 

The bill (S. 1219) to confer on the 
State of Minnesota civil and criminal ju- 
risdiction over Indians in the State, in- 
troduced by Mr. THYE, was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

The statement presented by Mr. THYE 
is as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR THYE 

In introducing the bill to confer on the 
State of Minnesota civil and criminal juris- 
diction over Indians in the State, I have had 
in mind a threefold purpose: (1) To improve 
the law-enforcement situation by clarifying 
the State’s legal jurisdiction and the Fed- 
eral Government's concurrent jurisdiction 
over Indians; (2) to safeguard the civil 
rights of our Indian people by applying to 
them the laws of the State in the same man- 
ner that they are applied to all other citi- 
zens while not infringing on any benefits or 
rights which are conferred by treaty; and 
(3) to establish a pattern of State and Fed- 
eral jurisdiction that can be successfully uti- 
lized by other States which have substantial 
numbers of Indian people living on Indian 
lands or reservations within those States, 

Sections 1 and 2 of the bill would give the 
State cf Minnesota criminal jurisdiction over 
all Indians in the State to the same extent 
the State has criminal jurisdiction over 
other persons in the State, At the present 
time some offenses committed by Indians 
against Indians while on an Indian reserva- 
tion are punishable in the Federal courts, 
and others are punishable in the tribal 
courts, but none of them are punishable in 
the State courts. This bill would change 
that situation by making the Indians ame- 
nable to the State criminal law. At the 
same time, however, any substantive rights 
the Indians may have under Federal law or 
treaty, such as hunting and fishing rights, 
would be safeguarded, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment would reserve concurrent jurisdic- 
tion to punish the so-called 10 major crimes 
defined by Federal statute. 

Sections 1 and 2 are drafted in a form that 
will permit States other than Minnesota to 
be added by amendment to the list of States 
that may exercise criminal jurisdiction over 
Indians on Indian reservations. Prior Con- 
gresses have conferred such jurisdiction on 
the States of New York, California, North 
Dakota, Iowa, and Kansas. In some cases 
the jurisdiction extends to Indians through- 
out the State and in others it is limited to 
Indians on designated reservations. Fur- 
thermore, bills to confer criminal jurisdic- 
tion over Indians in the States of Washing- 
ton, Wisconsin, and Minnesota have been 
introduced in the present Congress, and I 
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understand that bills will probably be intro- 

duced for Nebraska and Oregon. To the ex- 
tent it is possible to do so, all legislation of 
this kind should be in the same form and 
should be brought together in one place. 

Section 3 of the bill would make the In- 
dians in the State subject to State laws 
rejarding intoxicating liquors, and would 
make the special Federal laws on the subject 
inapplicable-within the States involved. 

Section 4 of the bill would confer on the 
State civil jurisdiction over proceedings af- 
fecting Indians, subject to the proviso that 
the exercise of such jurisdiction may not 
affect property or rights to property held by 
the United States in trust for Indians. When 
Federal trusteeship is terminated, the State's 
jurisdiction will automatically apply. Simi- 
lar legislation with respect to civil jurisdic- 
tion has been enacted by Congress for New 
York and California. 

The purpose of this legislation falls in line 
with the recommendations of Minnesota 
legislative committees which have stated 
that the entire law-enforcement problem 
would be materially aided if State laws were 
applied to Indians on reservations, and that 
placing all Indians under out State laws 
would be a further step in the process of 
full assimilation. 


ASSIGNMENT OF GROUND FORCES TO 
DUTY IN THE EUROPEAN AREA— 
AMENDMENTS 


Ar. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk to be printed and to lie on 
the table an amendment intended to be 
proposed by me to Senate Resolution 99, 
approving the action of the President 
of the United States in-cooperating in 
the common defense efforts of the North 
Atlantic Treaty nations. I request 
unanimous consent that the amendment, 
which would state the sense of the Sen- 
ate on the policy of sending troops to 
Europe, but would make clear that we 
are not trying to tie the President’s 
hands or attack his constitutional pow- 
ers, be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was received, ordered to lie on the 
tahle, to be printed, and to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Strike ou’ all of section 6 and, in lieu 
thereof, insert the following: 

“6. The Senate hereby approves the policy 
of assigning American forces, including 
ground troops, to Western Europe when such 
assignment is in implementation of article 
3 of the North Atlantic Treaty and hereby 
approves the present plans of the President 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff to send four 
additional divisions of ground troops to 
Western Europe; to promote and advance 
this policy it is the sense of the Senate that 
there should be, in the interests of national 
unity and understanding, the fullest col- 
laboration between the Congress and the 
President.” 


Mr. CASE submitted amendments in- 
tended to be proposed by him to the 
resolution (S. Res. 99) approving the 
action of the President of the United 
States in cooperating in the common de- 
fense efforts of the North Atlantic 
Treaty, which were ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 

COMMISSION ON ETHICS IN 
GOVERNMENT 


Mr. FULBRIGHT submitted the fol- 
lowing concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
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Res. 21), which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring): 


DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Section 1. It is hereby declared to be the 
policy of the Congress to strengthen the 
faith and confidence of the American peo- 
ple in their Government by assisting in the 
establishment of higher moral standards in 
the official conduct of the executive and leg- 
islative branches of the Government. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE COMMISSION ON ETHICS 
IN THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Sec. 2, For the purpose of carrying out the 
policy set forth in section 1, there is hereby 
established a congressional commission to be 
known as the Commission on Ethics in the 
Federal Government (hereinafter referred to 
as the Commission“). 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 3. (a) The Commission shall be com- 
posed of 10 members, as follows: 

(1) Five appointed by the President of the 
Senate. 

(2) Five appointed by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. 

(b) All members of the Commission shall 
be appointed from private life. 

(c) Any vacancy in the Commission shall 
not affect its powers, but shall be filled in the 
same manner in which the original appoint- 
ment was made. 

(d) The Commission shall elect a chair- 
man and a vice chairman from among its 
members, 

(e) A quorum of the Commission shall 
consist of six members, except that the Com- 
mission may establish a lower number as a 
quorum for the purpose of taking sworn 
testimony. 


DUTIES OF THE COMMISSION 


Szc, 4. (a) It shall be the duty of the 
Commission to study and make recommenda- 
tions for improvement in the moral stand- 
ards of official conduct in the executive and 
legislative branches of the Government. 

(b) The Commission shall, within 1 year 
after the appointment of all members, make 
a report to the Congress of the results of its 
study and its recommendations. 


POWERS OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 5, (a) The Commission may, in carry- 
ing out this resolution, sit and act at such 
times and places; hold such hearings, take 
such testimony; require by subpena or other- 
wise the attendance of such witnesses and 
the production of such books, papers, and 
documents; administer such oaths; have 
such printing and binding done; and make 
such expenditures as the Commission deems 
advisable. Subpenas shall be issued under 
the signature of the Chairman or any mem- 
ber of the Commission designated by him, 
and shall be served by any person designated 
by the Chairman or any such member. Any 
member of the Commission may administer 
oaths or affirmations to witnesses appearing 
before the Commission, 

(b) The Commission shall have the power 
to appoint and fix the compensation of such 
personnel as it deems necessary, but the 
compensation so fixed shall not exceed the 
compensation for comparable duties pre- 
scribed under the Classification Act of 1949. 


COMPENSATION OF MEMBERS OF THE 
COMMISSION 


Sec. 6. The members of the Commission 
shall each receive $50 per diem when engaged 
in the performance of duties vested in the 
Commission and shall be reimbursed for 
travel, subsistence, and other necessary ex- 
penses incurred by them in the performance 
of such duties, 
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EXPENSES OF THE COMMISSION 

Sec. 7. The expenses of the Commission 
under this resolution, which shall not ex- 
ceed $..-..- „shall be paid one-half from the 
contingent fund of the Senate and one-half 
from the contingent fund of the House of 
Representatives upon vouchers signed by the 
Chairman. Disbursements to pay such ex- 
penses shall be made by the Secretary of the 
Senate out of the contingent fund of the 
Senate, such contingent fund to be reim- 
bursed from the contingent fund of the 
House of Representatives in the amount of 
one-half of the disbursements so made. 


EXPIRATION OF THE COMMISSION 
Sec. 8. The Commission shall cease to exist 


30 days after the submission of the report 
provided for in section 4 (b). 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable report of a 
nomination was submitted: 

By Mr. NEELY, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia: 

James E. Colliflower to be a member of the 


District of Columbia Redevelopment Land 
Agency. 


POSTHUMOUS AWARD OF CONGRES- 
SIONAL M DAL OF HONOR TO SGT. 
WILLIAM RUSSELL JECELIN 


[Mr. O'CONOR asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
and an article relative to the posthumous 
award of the Congressional Medal of Honor 
to Sgt. William Russell Jecelin, of Baltimore, 
Md., which appear in the Appendix.] 


AMERICA’S NO. 1 FARM PROBLEM— 
ARTICLE BY LAUREN SOTH F 


[Mr. SPARKMAN asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Rrconp an article en- 
titled “America’s No. 1 Farm Problem,“ 
written by Lauren Soth, and published in 
the March issue of Successful Farming, 
which appears in the Appendix,] 


CONNECTIONS BETWEEN CRIMINALS AND 
LAW ENFORCEM™NT OFFICERS—STATE- 
MENT BY HON. SPRUILLE BRADEN 
Mr. KEFAUVER asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp a statement by 

Hon. Spruille Braden, chairman, New York 

City Anticrime Committee, at the session 

of the United States Senate Crime Investi- 

gating Committee in New York City on 


Tuesday, March 20, 1951, which a pears in 
the Appendix.] 2! 


WALTER P. REUTHER—EXCERPTS FROM 
NEWSWEEK 


[Mr. HUMPHREY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp excerpts from 
articles relating to Walter P. Reuther, pub- 
lished in Newsweek magazine, which appear 
in the Appendix.] 


ASSIGNMENT OF GROUND FORCES TO 
DUTY IN THE EUROPEAN AREA 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the resolution (S. Res. 99) approving 
the action of the President of the United 
States in cooperating in the common de- 
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fense efforts of the North Atlantic Treaty 
nations. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
FErGusoN] as much time as he desires 
to take. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, with- 
out exaggeration the resolutions now be- 
fore the Senate embody two of the most 
important and fundamental issues that 
have ever confronted this Nation. 

Their vast importance stems from the 
fact that they represent a distinct turn- 
ing point in the conduct of the Nation’s 
affairs. I will not seek to qualify that 
statement. I believe that every Member 
of the Senate must be aware of the truth 
of what I say. 

The two issues have been sadly con- 
fused in the months during which the 
so-called great national debate has been 
in progress. They bear constant restate- 
ment and reiteration. It would be the 
height of folly if any issues so basic and 
so far-reaching in their implications 
were not met squarely by the Congress, 
in behalf of the American people whose 
futures are here at stake. 

The issues are these: 

First. Shall the United States send its 
troops to Europe to be integrated with 
the armed forces of allied nations for 
purposes of a peacetime defense system 
under the North Atlantic Treaty? 

Mr. President, many subissues flow 
from that main question. Its impor- 
tance, however, rests upon the fact that 
it involves a radical departure from 160 
years of American foreign policy and 
from all previous conceptions of Amer- 
ican national defense. 

It is a question upon which we cannot 
equivocate. I am prepared to give my 
answer when the question is placed in 
proper form before Congress. But, Mr. 
President, it is not a question that can 
be disposed of until we first meet four- 
square a second issue. 

The second issue is: Should Congress 
decide the issue of troops for Europe? 
From every consideration of national 
interest, of national defense, and of our 
constitutional system, my answer is ab- 
solutely, “Yes.” 

Has this issue already been decided 
by Congress when it approved the North 
Atlantic Treaty? My-answer to that is 
absolutely “No.” It has not been de- 
cided. However, the answer requires 
some explanation. s 

One thing done by this treaty was to 
extend the line of American defense to 
the territory of any of the signatory 
parties in Europe, and to certain other 
associated interests. This is done by 
articles 5 and 6. 

The treaty states: “That an attack 
upon one shall be considered an attack 
upon all.” The treaty also provides that 
this defense of Western Europe shall be 
implemented by the parties. This is set 
forth in articles 3 and 9. All the signers 
of the treaty agree in article 11 that 
these provisions shall be carried out “in 
accordance with their respective consti- 
tutional processes.” 

The distinguished senior Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] who is un- 
able to be present today, and who had 
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so much to do with this question, was 
always very meticulous about inserting 
in treaties and various other instruments 
dealing with foreign relations the words 
“in accordance with constitutional proc- 
esses.” If it were not for illness, I am 
sure that he would raise his voice today 
in the Senate to aid us in deciding this 
very grave question by explaining his in- 
terpretation of the constitutional proc- 
esses, which he always so valiantly de- 
fended on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield, or does he prefer to 
wait until he concludes his statement? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield at this time. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Does the Senator 
from Michigan cover in his prepared ad- 
dress what he considers to be the proper 
constitutional processes? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I do. 

If we were to interpret merely the 
words of the treaty, either the President 
or the Congress, or both acting together, 
could direct that American troops serve 
in Europe with other Atlantic Pact na- 
tions. The President would have that 
power, because the treaty, which is the 
supreme law of the land, sets the Amer- 
ican defense line in Europe; and second, 
because as Commander in Chief of the 
Armed Forces, he has the duty of safe- 
guarding the security of the United 
States. If an attack on our security— 
under the treaty—can take place in Eu- 
rope, as it now can under the North At- 
lantic Treaty, clearly the President has 
the constitutional duty and power to 
safeguard the Nation up to that defense 
line. 

Congress likewise, in the exercise of 
its constitutional power to raise and 
support armies, would unquestionably 
have the authority to dispatch Ameri- 
can Armed Forces to Europe in imple- 
mentation of the Atlantic Treaty. If 
Congress does not act in these circum- 
stances, the President may act alone 
under the provisions of the treaty and 
his constitutional powers. But both 
Houses of Congress would be neglecting 
their responsibilities if they defaulted to 
the President. 

There is a further point which the de- 
bate thus far has not brought out clearly 
enough. While either the President or 
the Congress may implement the treaty, 
there is nothing in the Atlantic Treaty 
to compel either of them to do so. The 
Council established by article 9 of the 
treaty has power merely to consider and 
recommend measures for implementing 
the treaty, particularly articles 3 and 5. 
These measures—indeed all provisions 
of the treaty—are to be carried out by 
the parties in accordance with their re- 
spective constitutional processes. Even 
in the case of an armed attack under 
article 5, which is the nub of the treaty, 
it is provided that each member of the 
alliance will assist the party or parties 
so attacked by taking forthwith, in- 
dividually and in concert with the other 
parties, such action as it deems neces- 
sary, including the use of armed force, 
to restore and maintain the security of 
the North Atlantic area. 

In short, the implementation of the 
treaty, and even the steps to be taken in 
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the case of armed attack, are left to the 
discretion of each of the parties. Of 
course, it is assumed we shall move to 
implement the treaty by constitutional 
processes; and that we shall take steps 
to repel attack on any one of the parties, 
but the treaty itself does not define what 
we must do. P 

I now come to an element which has a 
decisive bearing on the matter of send- 
ing troops to Europe. In my mind, this 
element directly qualifies what the Pres- 
ident may do under the Atlantic Treaty. 
When this treaty was before the Senate 
for approval, a clear and important in- 
terpretation was placed upon it by the 
Secretary of State and by the chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, 
which considered the treaty and brought 
it to the floor for action. Many Mem- 
bers of this body approved the treaty in 
full reliance on this interpretation. This 
can be proved beyond dispute. I would 
go further and state that if this inter- 
pretation had not been given to the 
treaty, it would not have received suff- 
cient votes in this body to carry the ap- 
proval of the Senate. 

What is this important interpreta- 
tion? It is, that so far as the United 
States is concerned, implementation of 
the North Atlantic Treaty is for the Con- 
gress to decide. How did the Secretary 
of State express this view? 

He did it as to arms and manpower— 
“military assistance” is the term he 
used—in a letter to my distinguished 
colleague [Mr. VANDENBERG], ranking 
minority member of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. In this letter, he dis- 
tinguished between the bill providing for 
a military-assistance program for Eu- 
rope and the North Atlantic Treaty. 
Specifically, Secretary Acheson wrote: 

Any future military-assistance program 
involving Atlantic Pact countries will be 
prepared and submitted to the Congress on 
the basis of recommendations which will be 
made by the organization to be established 
under article 9 of the treaty. 


I think it would be well to repeat that 
sentence. He said that— 
Any future miltary-assistance program 


And that certainly would include 
troops— 
involving Atlantic Pact countries will be 
prepared and submitted to the Congress on 
the basis of recommendations which will be 
made by the organization to be established 
under article 9 of the treaty. 


We are all familiar with that article. 
It provides for the council. I think it 
would be well to read it into the Recorp 
at this time: 

The parties hereby establish a council, on 
which each of them shall be represented, to 
consider matters concerning the implemen- 
tation of this treaty. The council shall be 
so organized as to be able to meet promptly 
at any time. The council shall set up such 
subsidiary bodies as may be necessary; in 
particular it shall establish immediately a 
defense committee which shall recommend 
measures for the implementation of articles 
8 and 5. 


Mr. WHERRY, Mr, President, will the 


Senator yield at that point, or dces he 
wish to conclude his remarks? 
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Mr. FERGUSON. I should like to con- 
clude my remarks. Then I shall be glad 
to yield for any questions. 

Mr. WHERRY. Very well. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, that 
this assurance by the Secretary of State 
greatly influenced my senior colleague 
from Michigan was proved in the course 
of the debate on the Atlantic Treaty. In 
response to an observation by the junior 
Senator from Washington [Mr. CAIN], 
who is now upon the Senate floor, my 
colleague from Michigan declared: 

The Senator from Michigan thought he 
had been quite unequivocal on this subject 
of assurances that in the future any imple- 
mentation (of the Atlantic Treaty) would be 
brought before the Senate of the United 
States. (CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, vol. 95, pt. 
7, p. 9623.) 


The Secretary of State was even more 
emphatic on the question of whether 
troops for Europe were provided for in 
the Atlantic Pact. In response to a very 
precise question put to him by the Sen- 
ator from Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER] in 
the course of hearings on the Atlantic 
Pact, namely, whether the assignment of 
American troops to Western Europe was 
contemplated under the treaty—even 
contemplated under the treaty—Mr. 
Acheson replied: 

The answer to that question, Senator, is a 
clear and absolute “No.” 


In the course of debate on the Atlantic 
Treaty the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Connatiy], chairman of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, strongly affirmed the 
views of the Secretary of State. The 
Senator from Texas said: 

But it is said that under article 3 we are 
obligated to furnish arms. Mr. President, we 
are not specifically obligated to furnish any- 
thing. (CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, vol. 95, pt. 
8, p. 9894.) 


Later in the course of debate the Sen- 
ator from Texas further stated: 

The obligations are plainly set forth in the 
treaty, and to the Congress itself must be 
remitted the matter of whatever we furnish 
under article 3 or under other articles of 
the treaty. 

I am willing to trust the Congress. Con- 
gress is where the Constitution puts the re- 
sponsibility, and that is where we shall put 
it. (CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, vol. 95, pt. 8, p. 
9896.) 


Now, it is clear to anyone who reads 
the entire debate after which approval 
of the Atlantic Treaty was given that 
many Members of this body relied upon 
the assurances given by the Secretary of 
State, by the chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, in charge of the 
treaty on the floor, and by the senior 
Senator from Michigan, the ranking mi- 
nority Senator on the Foreign Relations 
Committee. The assurances strongly in- 
fluenced the vote they cast. In sum- 
mary these assurances were: 

First. That the Atlantic Treaty itself 
does not obligate the United States to 
furnish anything. 

Second. That Congress would have to 
authorize any military-assistance pro- 
gram or arms or any other articles which 
the United States might furnish under 
the Atlantic Treaty. 

Third. That the dispatch of foot sol- 
diers to Europe was not contemplated 
under the treaty. 
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In other words, it is clear from current 
authoritative interpretations that ipso 
facto the treaty did not provide for the 
sending of an army, or foot soldiers, to 
Europe. 

In my judgment, this is the element 
that puts a different light on the treaty. 
It modifies whatever view one might take 
upon the treaty standing alone. If one 
were to consider the bare words of the 
treaty, but not consider the record made 
on the foor and in the committee, that 
would be one thing, but when one con- 
siders the record as made upon the floor, 
he finds that his views on the treaty, as 
obtained from a reading of the treaty 
standing alone, must be modified. That 
collateral record is binding not only upon 
the United States, but it is binding upon 
all other countries signatory to the treaty. 
These interpretations of what was in- 
tended by the treaty, coming as they do 
from authoritative sources, and used in 
the debate to assure those who were 
doubtful about the meaning of the treaty, 
must now be considered a part of every 
question involving the Atlantic Treaty so 
far as Congress is concerned. 

The question now before the Senate 
is whether we shall send American troops 
to Europe us an implementation of the 
treaty. Is the treaty self-executing on 
this question? My answer is “No.” 

Can the President alone authorize 
troops for Europe as an implementation 
of this treaty on the ground that the 
American defense line has been extended 
to Europe and as Commander in Chief 
of the Army he has the power to protect 
the security of the United States? On 
the basis of the Atlantic Treaty as au- 
thoritatively interpreted before its ap- 
proval, my answer is “No.” 

If it is now determined that American 
troops are necessary means for imple- 
menting the treaty, how can this be done 
under our laws and our Constitution? 
That is the question we are really con- 
sidering today. 

It can only be done in my judgment 
by lawful authorization by Congress. 
This stems from the constitutional pow- 
ers of Congress dealing with our Armed 
Forces and national defense. It also 
stems from terms and official interpreta- 
tion of the Atlantic Treaty. 

PENDING RESOLUTIONS LACK THE FORCE OF LAW 


It may be said that the pending reso- 
lutions are intended to make Congress a 
party to the implementation of the 
treaty. This raises the question: Do 
simple Senate resolutions and concurrent 
resolutions have the force of law? I 
think we are all agreed that they do not. 
They are not lawmaking acts of Congress. 
They are merely expressions of congres- 
sional opinion. 

Only a-bill or a joint resolution can be 
a lawmaking act of Congress. If the 
Atlantic Treaty must be implemented by 
Congress—and I maintain that is the 
way it must be implemented—then a bill 
or a joint resolution is mandatory. 

It is clear from what I have said, Mr. 
President, that I could not possibly sup- 
port these resolutions in their present 
form, for they have no constitutional or 
legal effect. A joint resolution, having 
the effect of law, is the only form to 
which I could subscribe as preserving the 
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necessary function of Congress in pass- 
ing upon the important issue of imple- 
menting the North Atlantic Pact. 

I realize there is little chance to bring 
a joint resolution to the floor in the pres- 
ent parliamentary situation, although it 
is technically possible—for instance, by 
unanimous consent. It is unfortunate 
that the committees which sponsor the 
pending resolutions did not Craft them 
to conform with constitutional proc- 
esses—the joint resolution form—or 
make it possible for others to substitute 
a sound legal act for the pending resolu- 
tions, which are mere expressions of 
opinion and-without binding effect. 

Mr. President, we understand the par- 
liamentary situation which exists when 
there is pending before the Senate a 
simple Senate resolution. It is organi- 
cally different from a joint resolution, 
and cannot be amended or changed so as 
to become a joint resolution. Likewis2 
a concurrent resolution may not have a 
joint resolution substituted for it. 

Those of us who have a firm determi- 
nation to preserve the governmental 
system which guarantees our freedoms 
at home find ourselves fenced off by the 
pending resolutions from a proper exer- 
cise of our constitutional processes. 

I, for one, refuse to submit to a parlia- 
mentary blackout which would force me 
to accept the proposition that Congress 
must be reduced to a mere petitioner to 
the President on a matter which goes to 
the very root of the constitutional powers 
of Congress and to the heart of our sys- 
tem and philosophy of government. 

As an alternative, I will vote to re- 
commit the pending concurrent resolu- 
tion to committee, with instructions to 
return it forthwith as a joint resolution 
which will assert positively the responsi- 
bility of Congress to pass upon the sub- 
ject of implementing article 3 of the 
North Atlantic Treaty. 

WILL NOT SACRIFICE AT HOME WHAT WE ARE 
FIGHTING FOR ABROAD 


In their present form these resolutions 
speak of “sound constitutional proc- 
esses.” This is an absurdity. One of 
the resolutions is a simple Senate reso- 
lution; the other is a concurrent resolu- 
tion. They are devices which have no 
constitutional meaning, because they do 
not have the effect of law when they are 
adopted. No one now seriously argues 
otherwise. It is conceded that they are 
no more than an expression of the sense 
of the Senate, or of Congress. They are 
mere petitions. In their very form they 
concede the subservience of Congress to 
the Executive in this fundamental mat- 
ter of policy. 

It is not a matter of pride that causes 
me to grgue against such a consequence. 


` The effect of these resolutions would be 


to give the Chief Executive, without Con- 
gress—and whoever he may be, or at any 
time in the future—the full authority to 
implement the North Atlantic Treaty. 

That was not the official interpreta- 
tion of the treaty at the time when it ` 
was ratified by the Senate and became 
the supreme law of the land. I have 
cited the concise authorities directly to 
the point that implementation of article 
III of the treaty was to be the function 
of the Congress, 
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The real point is that our form of gov- 
ernment, the philosophy of checks and 
balances which dominates our Constitu- 
tion, the very constitutional processes 
themselves, have no tolerance for such 
an exercise of arbitrary authority by the 
President alone. 

Mr. President, there is a long history 
of blood and tears behind the restric- 
tions upon Executive authority which I 
read into our Constitution and its proc- 
esses. It is the ageless story of man’s 
struggle against tyranny. Chapters in 
that story tell of kings conscripting 
armies and sending them into foreign 


fields to fight the battles of the mon- 


archs’ relatives who were sovereigns of 
other lands. Other chapters tell of little 
men banding together and giving their 
lives so that their children might be 
freed of such oppression. 

Another chapter of that story, we are 
told, is being written today in the world- 
wide struggle against the aggression and 
the tyranny of communism. Today men 
are dying in Korea as a part of that 
story—Americans, British, Turks, 
Greeks, and others. We believe that the 
very defense arrangement we are called 
upon to set up in Europe is a part of that 
story. 

Mr. President, a short time ago the 
Senate voted to conscript American 
youth for military service. That bill is 
now pending in the House of Represent- 
atives, and I am sure it will soon be 
passed by the House. 

I will not now be a party to sending 
these same boys to Europe or anywhere 
else in defense of a principle which I 
would be violating myself if I voted for 
these resolutions. How can any Member 
of the Senate of the United States stand 
upon this floor and ask men to fight in 
foreign lands fur a principle which he 
himself will not uphold before this con- 
stitutional body? 

Iam well aware that I shall be charged 
by some on this floor with quibbling over 
legal technicalities. That does not dis- 
turb me in the least. If to insist upon 
the preservation of the framework and 
constitutional processes of our system 
which for more than 160 years have been 
the guarantors of our freedom, is called 
quibbling, then I intend to quibble to 
the last breath in me. 

We are sending the flower of American 
manhood abroad to fight against aggres- 
sion and tyranny. We are telling them 
they are fighting against a system of 
government and an ideology that would 
enslave mankind by depriving men of 
their freedoms and inalienable rights. 
Our boys today are dying for this cause. 
We are placing intolerable burdens of 
taxation and controls upon our people 
for this cause. There is no other justifi- 
cation for all we are doing to strengthen 
the free world. 

Yet on the floor of the Senate today it 
is proposed in the pending resolutions 
that Congress and the proper constitu- 
tional processes of our system of govern- 
ment be bypassed. Even the sponsors of 
the resolutions admit the resolutions 
have no legal or binding force. We are 
being asked to reduce Congress in our 
system to the role of a mere sounding 
board, a humble petitioner, and corre- 
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spondingly to elevate the Executive into 
an all-powerful ruler without any check 
upon him by the people’s representa- 
tives. 

Iam unwilling to send our boys abroad 
to die on foreign battlefields for prin- 
ciples which we are sacrificing at home. 
If it is right to fight abroad for a system 
of free government, and against dicta- 


` torial systems, it is even more important 


to fight to preserve the processes of free 
government at home. If that be inter- 
preted as quibbling, I can bear it; and 
I am inclined to think that the people 
of our country, whose freedoms are guar- 
anteed by these same constitutional 
processes, will strongly support me. 

Mr. President, I want to add a footnote 
to what I have said. Yesterday we heard 
an exceptionally fine commentary by the 
junior Senator from Arkansas on the 
disintegration of public morality. His 
subcommittee has been doing very fine 
work in exposing the improper opera- 
tions within the RFC. His message was 
summed up in one piercing sentence: 

The values of life which were clear to the 
Pilgrims and the founding fathers have be- 
come dim and fuzzy in outline. 


The RFC exposures, the exposures of 
the Kefauver committee, and other in- 
cidents have aroused the public to the 
truth of that statement. 

But, Mr. President, that message has 
application of tremendously greater con- 
sequence in the situation now at hand. 
We have it within our grasp to preserve 
or to debase those values. 

Let us not, in passing upon the pend- 
ing resolutions, lose sight of the ideals 
and principles which guided the Pilgrims 
and our founding fathers. Let us not, in 
this important moment, sacrifice one bit 
of principle on the pagan altar of ex- 
pediency. 

Let us now—and always—hold these 
principles upon which this Nation was 
built in bold, sharp relief, and let us be 
guided by them. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Michigan yield to the Sen- 
ator from Utah? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. WATKINS. I may say that the 
Senator from Michigan has delivered a 
powerful speech upholding the constitu- 
tional right of the Congress to determine 
the questions which the Constitution 
left to its decision. I think he has made 
a very careful, a very keen and correct 
analysis of the situation which existed in 
the Senate of the United Statcs when 
the North Atlantic Pact was under de- 
bate. I congratulate the Senator. I 
fee! that it is one of the finest and one of 
the best reasoned speeches we have had 
on this entire matter. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. WATKINS. I should like to ask 
the Senator several questions. First, in 
respect to quibbling, which the Senator 
mentions, I understand he has a feeling 
some peozle will say, that because we are 
discussing the constitutional phases of 
the subject here involvcd we are quib- 
bling cver mere legal technicalities, 
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Mr. FERGUSON. The reason for the 
reference by the Senator from Michigan 
to quibbling was that, twice on the floor 
when he raised these questions Members 
of the Senate indicated that he was rais- 
ing mere legal technicalities. At one 
point the Senator from Michigan was 
even accused of bad dreams about these 
propositions. That is why I commented 
upon it. I believe that those who talk 
about quibbling and about this keing a 
dream do not understand the funda- 
mental principles and the heritage of 
America. That is the trouble. It is not 
quibbling. But, even though it may be 
said by fellow Senators that I am quib- 
bling about legal technicalities, I shall 
raise my voice in behalf of what I believe 
to be the very fundamentals of the free- 
dom which today we are preparing to 
defend. 

Mr. WATKINS. I may say I agree 
with the Senator that it is neither a 
question of legal technicalities nor of 
quibbling. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Not at all. 

Mr. WATKINS. It seems to me it is 
one of the most important constitutional 
questions which have been raised in a 
long time. Some of the discussion dur- 
ing the course of the Atlantic Pact de- 
bate was also viewed in the same light. 
Is it not true that we now have confront- 
ing us in the debate and in the decison 
to be made the question whether to a 
certain extent one man in this country 
shall make decisions with respect to war 
or peace in Europe, or whether the Con- 
gress itself has power to implement a 
treaty of this kind and to help determine 
the question raised? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is the issue 
which is now presented. When the At- 
lantic Treaty was under consideration 
the question of its implementation was 
raised. It was interpreted fairly and 
squarely that the treaty would have to 
be implemented by action of the Con- 
gress of the United States, and I want to 
ask, since when has the time come that 
the people back home cannot be trusted 
to decide grave issues, such as this, which 
go to the very life of the Republic? 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator explain how the people back 
home are able to participate in making 
the decision? 

Mr. FERGUSON. They are able to 
participate in one way only. Everyone 
knows that Senators and Representatives 
read their mail and telegrams, and that 
they see people very freely. On the other 
hand, everyone knows that the large 
amount of mail which is sent to the Chief 
Executive does not reach his eye. There- 
fore, if the people back home are to be 
heard, if their voices and their views are 
to register in Washington, it must be 
through their duly elected representa- 
tives. Their Representatives in the 
House can be changed every 2 years. 
That applies to the entire membership 
of the House. In the Senate, one-third 
of the membership can be changed every 
2 years. Where can a better place be 
found for registering the voices and the 
views of the people back home than in 
the Congress of the United States? That 
is the purpose of the Congress. 

That is why it was provided in the 
Constitution that Congress shall have 
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power to raise and support armies, but 
“no appropriation of money to that use 
shall be for a longer term than 2 years.” 
Our fathers wanted the people to be in 
a position to be heard in their Congress, 
which makes all laws levying taxes and 
appropriating money. The Constitution 
is clear that the people wanted to pre- 
serve in themselves these inalienable 
rights. Ours was the first and only na- 
tion in the world to adopt this philosophy 
of government under a written constitu- 
tion, preserving in the people their in- 
alienable rights. That is why I say to- 
day that we must lift our voices on this 
floor, and must continue to lift them, in 
order that the people back home and the 
President of the United States may un- 
derstand that the sovereignty is in the 
people, not in the President, or even in 
the Congress. 

Mr. WATKINS. I am glad the Sena- 
tor has emphasized the fact that when 
the representatives of the people in the 
House and Senate speak it, in effect, is 
the voice of the people speaking. 

Mr. FERGUSON. It is the voice of 
the people. 

Mr. WATKINS. Iam glad the Sena- 
tor emphasized that point because too 
many times in this country within re- 
cent years it has been overlooked. Some- 
one else seems to be speaking for the 
people. If the Congress insists upon 
performing its duties to the people, its 
Members are then charged with being 
quibblers, because we mention the Con- 
stitution and because we point to the 
absolute necessity of the Congress car- 
rying out the wishes of the people with 
respect to these matters—matters which 
affect their very lives, their homes, and 
their liberties. 

I may say to the Senator that, as a 
matter of fact, the subject now pending 
before us for consideration, whichever 
way it may be decided, involves the lives 
of many millions of Americans, soldiers 
as well as civilians. Ican think of noth- 
ing more important than life itself. All 
the so-called social problems, questions 
affecting decent surroundings, adequate 
housing, and other matters, are not im- 
portant if we do not have life. We must 
first have life; and that is involved in 
the decisions which are to be made by the 
Senate. 

Mr. FERGUSON. All of our material 
possessions and all the opportunities we 
have to still further advance our for- 
tunes and conditions are but the fruits 
of the American system, which has its 
seeds in the very principles we have been 
discussing. It is not because America 
has more forests, more minerals, and 
more of everything which can be made 
into wealth; it is because, when the Dec- 
laration of Independence and the Con- 
stitution were drafted, the spirit of man 
was released. We talk about the release 
of energy through the splitting of the 
atom. It is insignificant compared to 
the power which was released in the 
spirit of man, the power of freedom, un- 
der the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Mr. President, the word “quibbling” 
merely stimulates me to raise my voice 
louder and clearer, so that all the peo- 
ple may hear it said that these issues 
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must be determined by the Congress, and 
that we must recognize that all we have 
is the fruit of our constitutional system, 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. It has also been said, 
and I call it to the attention of the jun- 
ior Senator from Michigan, that the 
question we are now considering is large- 
ly academic. What has the Senator to 
say by way of comment on that asser- 
tion? In other words, when people say 
it is academic, they mean, do they not, 
that it does not make any difference as 
to how we decide the constitutional 
question, for, after all is said and done, 
the proposed action will be taken any- 
way, will be sent to Europe, and all 
the other things will happen. What is 
the importance of this issue from the 
standpoint of practicality? 

Mr. FERGUSON. The importance of 
it on the practical side is that, once these 
principles are surrendered, I honestly 
believe that we shall find it more difficult 
to maintain freedom than even our fore- 
fathers had in gaining it at Runnymede. 

Mr. WATKINS. Have we not had a 
practical demonstration of whether this 
question is academic by reason of what 
happened in the impulsive action of the 
President in ordering our Armed Forces 
to intervene in a war in Korea? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is evident; but 
there are many others. The tragedy of 
this generation, and its epitaph, may be 
written in the proposition that the power 
of the people is being whittled away. 
Congress is the representative of the peo- 
ple, the servants of the people, the 
spokesman for the people. While we 
want Congress to retain its power, our 
reason is that we want the people to re- 
tain their power and see to it that it is 
not surrendered to anyone. 

Mr. WATKINS. Would it not be the 
Senator's view that if the people's repre- 
sentatives begin to surrender their pow- 
ers, the people ought to recall them and 
elect a Congress which will safeguard 
the interests of the people? 

Mr. FERGUSON. There is no doubt 
that if the people’s representatives do 
not maintain American freedoms, the 
people ought to remove them from office 
and elect representatives who will. That 
is a credo. 

Mr. WATKINS. I have a series of 
questions which I should like to pro- 
pound to the Senator from Michigan if 
he will yield for that purpose. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. The Senator has dis- 
cussed very ably what happened during 
the debate on the North Atlantic Pact 
when that document was before the Sen- 
ate for ratification. 

Mr, MARTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a comment? 

Mr. FERGUSON, I shall be glad to 
yield, 

Mr. MARTIN. I was very much im- 
pressed by what the Senator from Mich- 
igan said a moment ago as to the effect 
that the accomplishments of America 
were not the result of our natural re- 
sources, but because of the spirit of our 
people. Is it not true that the United 
States possesses only approximately one- 
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sixth or one-seventh of the area of the 
world and of the natural resources of the 
world? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. MARTIN. But we provide one- 
third of the world’s goods. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. MARTIN. The reason for that, as 
I understand, and I put the question to 
the distinguished Senator from Mich- 
igan, is because of the spirit of our peo- 
ple. They have been released to do the 
things they desired to do; they have the 
privilege of working at the jobs of their 
choice. As a result, they are more pro- 
ductive than are the people of any other 
country that has ever been established in 
the history of the world. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 
They are free men in a free society, and 
our task is to keep it a free society. 

Mr. MARTIN. I think the series of 
questions addressed by the distinguished 
Senator from Utah to the distinguished 
Senator from Michigan are very enlight- 
ening. Both Senators are learned in the 
law and have occupied the bench in their 
respective States. But, in addition to the 
facts which the distinguished Senator 
from Utah has mentioned, is it not true 
that if we go ahead and extend ourselves 
beyond our financial ability we shall 
naturally drift into a socialistic state 
because we will not have the means of 
supporting armies, navies, and ground 
troops all over the world? 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator has 
hit the nail on the head. All we need to 
do is to study the British Empire, and it 
will be found that by the intolerable in- 
crease of taxes, by the taking of the 
people’s money away from them through 
a theory of equalization by taxation, the 
people are unable to cope with the situ- 
ation and to finance their own busi- 
nesses. Finally, they are unable to con- 
tinue a free-enterprise system, and then 
there is created a Government monop- 
oly. The first thing we know we are go- 
ing head on into socialism. 

I am reminded of a talk I had with 
the Prime Minister of Burma. A fac- 
tory was being constructed there to 
manufacture cotton cloth. It was be- 
ing constructed as a socialistic project 
by the Government. United States 
money was going into the plant; in fact, 
we were sending all the necessary equip- 
ment there. The plant had weaving ma- 
chines which it was discovered would 
not weave the kind of cotton which was 
grown in Burma. So we had to send 
men from our Agricultural Department 
to see whether another kind of cotton 
could not be grown in Burma which 
would be adapted to the machines. The 
question was asked, “Why is this being 
done as a socialistic project?” The re- 
ply was, “Our people do not have enough 
money to do it themselves. Where 
would they get the money?” 

I said: “But you raise the money for 
the building and the land through taxa- 
tion. How did you get it from the people 
through taxation?” The reply was: “Oh, 
that is easy. We take it away from 
them.” 

In other words, socialism takes wealth 
away from the people. The money is 
not given freely; it is taken away from 
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the people, to carry out what the state 
wants to do and not what the people 
would do. 

Why do some governments want so- 
cialism? Formerly they had only the 
political establishment under their au- 
thority. Now the Ministers of certain 
foreign governments have not only the 
political establishment under them, but 
they have the entire industrial and eco- 
nomic establishment under them. It is 
a mode of life. They live on top and the 
people become but slaves to the system 
instead of being freemen, as they are in 
America. 

Mr. MARTIN. I wonder if the Sena- 
tor would permit me to ask one more 
question? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield for a ques- 
tion. i 

Mr. MARTIN. Can the distinguished 
Senator name any country in the his- 
tory of the world in which the freedom 
of the individual has been surrendered 
through the encroachment of socialis- 
tic philosophies and which has been able 
to get out from under that yoke? 

Mr. FERGUSON. No; I do not think 
it is possible to get out from under it. 
Not only does it seize industrial and po- 
litical power, but it seizes military power, 
and then come the machine gun and the 
tank. 

Mr. MARTIN. Is not the start of it 
the control of the military power? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 
That is why we adopted and are devoted 
to a system of having civilians as the 
heads of our Departments of War and 
Navy. We now have a civilian Secre- 
tary of Defense, and of the Air Force. 
That is why we place the commander in 
chief’s powers in the President, who is a 
civilian. That is why our people orig- 
inally said that Congress could not ap- 
propriate money for armies for a longer 
term than 2 years, because they feared 
the power of the military. 

Mr. MARTIN. Is it not true that if 
the Congress, which has that power 
which was so carefully specified in the 
Constitution, in the wisdom of our 
founding fathers, should surrender it, 
they would be traitors to the American 
people? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, no 
truer words were ever stated. Once we 
destroy the Constitution with its con- 
trols and checks and balances we are 
traitors to it and to the very heritage 
of the American people. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. I have a series of 
questions, if the Senator will yield to me. 
I started to comment on the fact that 
the Senator had detailed somewhat the 
proceedings when the North Atlantic 
Pact was before the Senate, and had 
pointed out that commitments had been 
made. Did the Senator have in mind, 
also, the language of the North Atlantic 
Pact in article XI, which provided 
that— 

This treaty shall be ratified and its pro- 
visions carried out by the parties in accord- 


ance with their respective constitutional 
processes, 
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Mr. FERGUSON. Yes; I am familiar 
with it. The Senator has quoted it cor- 
rectly. g 

Mr. WATKINS. Is it not the Sena- 
tor's opinion that agreements with re- 
spect to activities which are to be car- 
ried on, at least such as would determine 
policy, should be ratified, approved, or 
authorized by whatever constitutional 
processes we have in the United States? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. WATKINS. And also in the other 
countries involved? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Also in the other 
countries. By the way, the other coun- 
tries are very careful in this respect. 
No nation is more careful than Great 
Eritain, as an example. The British see 
to it that Parliament shall do the im- 
plementing. Does anyone think that the 
British people would permit their King 
to implement the treaty? Not at all. 
Parliament is so jealous of its powers 
that it would never permit the King to 
do it. That is why the British were 
perfectly willing to have the provision 
in the treaty. They would not want 
their King or anyone else to implement 
such a treaty. It must be done by Par- 
liament. Their Parliament is sovereign. 
In our country the people are sovereign. 
That is the distinction. 

Mr. WATKINS. Does the Senator re- 
call that during the debate in the Sen- 
ate on the Atlantic Pact the proponents 
of the pact said, not once but many 
times, that the Atlantic Pact was 


planned and drafted to operate within - 


the framework of the United Nations 
Charter? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes, and the North 
Atlantic Treaty so states. It carries 
through that very idea. In article 5 
we find a reference to article 51 of the 
Charter of the United Nations. It 
states: 

The parties agree that an armed attack 
against one or more of them in Europe or 
North America shall be considered an attack 
against them all; and consequently they 
agree that, if such an armed attack occurs, 
each of them, in exercise of the right of 
individual or collective self-defense recog- 
nized by article 51 of the Charter of the 
United Nations, will assist the party or par- 
ties so attacked by taking forthwith indi- 
vidually and in concert with the other par- 
ties, such action as it deems necessary, in- 
cluding the use of armed force, to restore 
and maintain the security of the North At- 
lantic area. 

Any such armed attack and all measures 
taken as a result thereof shall immediately 
be reported to the Security Council. Such 
measures shall be terminated when the Se- 
curity Council has taken the measures nec- 
essary to restore and maintain international 
peace and security. 


Article 5 of the North Atlantic Treaty, 
which I have read, is in conformity with 
and takes its authority from the United 
Nations Charter. 

Mr. WATKINS. Is it not a fact that 
certain Senators had stated that the 
adoption of the North Atlantic Treaty 
would put an end to the United Na- 
tions; and that the proponents of the 
treaty argued the contrary, and at- 
tempted to prove how completely the 
North Atlantic Treaty would be in har- 
mony with and within the framework 
of the United Nations Charter? 
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Mr. FERGUSON. Yes; that was said 
on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. WATKINS. Is the Senator famil- 
ia: with the language of article 43 of 
the United Nations Charter, 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am familiar with 
the Charter and I would like to refer 
to the copy I have before me. 

Mr. WATKINS. In order to refresh 
the Senator’s recollection I should like 
to read article 43 of the Charter: 

1. All members of the United Nations, in 
order to contribute to the maintenance of 
international peace and security, undertake 
to make available to the Security Council, 
on its call and in accordance with a special 
agreement or agreements, armed forces, as- 
sistance, and facilities, including rights of 
passage, necessary for the purpose of main- 
taining international peace and security. 

2. Such agreement or agreements shall 
govern the numbers end types of forces, their 
degree of readiness and general location, and 
the nature of the facilities and assistance to 
be provided. 


I come to the subsection of section 43, 
to which I should like to call particular 
attention: . 

8. The agreement or agreements shall be 
negotiated as soon as possible on the initi- 
ative of the Security Souncil. They shall be 
concluded between the Security Council and 
members or between the Security Council 
and groups of members and shall be subject 
to ratification by the signatory states in 
accordance with their respective constitu- 
tional processes. 


The question I wish to propound to 
the distinguished Senator from Michi- 
gan, who has been a very able judge of 
one of the highest State courts and who 
is a great legal scholar, is this: If we 
adopt the language of another instru- 
ment under which we claim to operate, 
are we not governed in its interpretation 
by the interpretation which was placed 
upon such language in the instrument 
which contained it? Or, in other words, 
if the meaning of the language adopted 
is determined by the meaning it had in 
the instrument from which it was taken? 

Mr, FERGUSON. We who owe al- 
legiance to the law and have been re- 
sponsible for certain decisions and judg- 
ments in law always say that words re- 
ceive the same or similar interpretation 
which was accorded to them originally. 
It was only the other day that we passed 
@ bill amending the Internal Security 
Act of 1950. In doing so we used the 
words “membershi, in or affiliated with” 
certain parties, namely, Nazi, Fascist, or 
Communist. The same words had been 
used in another act and had been in- 


‘terpreted by the courts. However, we 


discovered that the Attorney General 
was not interpreting the words in the 
way in which they had been interpreted 
by the courts, and even by his own office. 
Therefore, we passed a law to compel 
him to interpret the words in the same 
way. It seems to me it is clear that if 
we use words which were used previously 
and interpreted previously, we must give 
to them the interpretation that was ac- 
corded to them previously. This is true 
particularly when we are dealing with 
treaties. 

Mr. WATKINS. The Senator would 
agree, I take it, that if the proponents 
of the treaty, when the treaty was being 
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debated on the floor of the Senate, said 
that the language under consideration 
had been taken from the United Nations 
Charter and had the same meaning and 
would operate in the same way, they 
were stating what is generally consid- 
ered to be a canon of interpretation or 
construction. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 
When we ratified the North Atlantic 
Treaty we had in mind the interpreta- 
tions, arguments, and debates with re- 
spect to the same words in the United 
Nations Charter. ; 

Mr. WATKINS. If we find that ther 
has been an interpretation made of the 
language of the United Nations Charter 
by Congress and by the President of the 
United States, it would certainly be a 
great aid for us, if not absolutely bind- 
ing on us, with respect to the interpreta- 
tion to be placed on the words in article 
XI of the Atlantic Pact. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I think so. 

Mr. WATKINS. I invite the Sena- 
tor’s attention to the fact that in 1945 
Congress had before it the United Na- 
tions Participation Act, which was the 
act to implement the United Nations 
Charter. Incidentally, I find that the 
junior Senator from Michigan was one 
of the Senators who voted for the act. 
I invite his attention to the fact that 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
through its chairman and other mem- 
bers of the committee, said that the pur- 
pose of the act was to implement the 
United Nations Charter. It contained in 
it section 6, to which I wish to invite 
the Senator's particular attention. Sec- 
tion 6 refers to the implementing of arti- 
cle 43 of the United Nations Charter, 
which has to do with the furnishing of 
arms, men, and whatever is necessary 
to make up an international or United 
Nations police force. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes; we passed the 
law in order to implement the United 
Nations Charter. 

Mr. WATKINS. As the Senator has 
stated, Congress passed the act, contain- 
ing section 6, which authorized the Pres- 
ident of the United States to enter into 
an agreement or agreements with the 
Security Council of the United Nations 
for the purpose of furnishing to the 
United Nations whatever our quota of 
an international police force was to be. 
The act was passed by Congress, and it 
was approved by the President. I do not 
know whether I have before me a copy 
of section 6. However, it provides that 
the President shall be authorized to en- 
ter into agreements, but that the agree- 
ments must be approved by Congress. It 
does not provide that such agreements 
shall be approved by the Senate, but they 
are to be approved by Congress. 

Mr. FERGUSON, They are to be ap- 
proved by Congress. The agreements 
made by the President must be approved 
by Congress. 

Mr. WATKINS. During the debate 
there was long discussion as to what 
powers were k ing exercised, as to wheth- 
er the Senate ought to act, whether the 
proceeding should be in the nature of 
a treaty or by way of agreement, or 
whether the action should be taken in 
a way which would require the approval 
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of Congress. One theory was that it in- 
volved a treaty and ought to be ratified 
by the Senate. Another theory was that 
it involved an act of Congress under the 
powers given to Congress by the Con- 
stitution, and therefore must be done by 
a joint resolution or an act. Finally 
that question was resolved, and it was de- 
cided that the Congress must implement 
the tresty and provide the machinery. 

At this point T should like to read into 
the Recorp section 6 of the United Na- 
tions Participation Act. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield for that pur- 


Se. 

Mr. WATKINS. Section 6 reads as 
follows: 

The President is authorized to negotiate 
a special agreement or agreements with the 
Security Council which shall be subject to 
the approval of the Congress by appropriate 
act or joint resolution providing for the 
numbers and types of armed forces, their 
degree of readiness and general location, and 
the nature of facilities and assistance, in- 
cluding rights of passage, to be made avail- 
able to the Security Council on its call for 
the purpose of maintaining international 
peace and security in accordance with article 
43 of said Charter. The President shall not 
be deemed to require the authorization of 
the Congress to make availeble to the Se- 
curity Council on its call in order to take 
action under article 42 of said Charter and 
pursuant to such special agreement or agree- 
ments the armed forces, facilities, or as- 
sistance provided for therein: Provided, That 
nothing herein contained shall be construed 
as an authorization to the President by the 
Congress to make available to the Security 
Council for such purpose armed forces, fa- 
cilities, or assistance in addition to the 
forces, facilities, and assistance provided for 
in such special agreement or agreements, 


That was the part of the law which 
was intended to implement the United 
Nations Charter. In interpreting article 
43, subsection 3, of the United Nations 
Charter, the Congress acted in that man- 
ner. That was considered to be “in ac- 
cordance with their respective constitu- 
tional processes.” 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. WATKINS. Yesterday I quoted 
from the hearings before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, in which 
the distinguished chairman of that com- 
mittee stated that Congress, of course, 
had to implement that part of the Char- 
ter, that it was up to Congress. He said 
that it did not make much difference to 
him whether it was done by treaty, rati- 
fied by the Senate, or by an act of Con- 
gress, in which both Houses of Congress 
would participate. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Both a treaty and 
an act are constitutional processes. The 
President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, two-thirds of the 
Senators present concurring, may make 
a treaty, which is the supreme law of 
the land. By a majority vote in both 
Houses of Congress, an act may be passed 
which, when signed by the President, be- 
comes a law of equal force in the con- 
stitutional processes. So it would not 
make any difference whether it were 
done by an act passed by both Houses 
of Congress or by a treaty, so far as 
the question of whether or not it was 
done by a constitutional process was 
concerned, However, in this case the 
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action was by Congress, meaning both 
Houses. 

Mr. WATKINS. I invite the Senator's 
attention to the fact that the President 
of the United States signed that act, 
which was, in a measure, blazing the 
trail. This was the first instance in 
peacetime that we had an arrangement. 
for a United Nations army, or an inter- 
national army. The trail was being 
blazed for the implementation of such 
a treaty. 

Apparently the President wanted to be 
sure that the treaty would be ratified, 
so he sent a message to the Congress. 
I should like to read from that message, 
in which he fully approved the procedure 
which was being followed. This seems 
to be completely contrary to his stand 
with reference to Korea, and also with 
reference to the implementation of the 
North Atlantic Pact and the sending of 
troops to Europe. The statement I shall 
read was made in a letter which the 
President sent to the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. MCKELLAR]. A copy was 
sent to the chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and was 
placed in the records of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee and of the Congress. 
This is what the President said: 

During the debate in the Senate upon the 
matter of the Senate's giving its advice and 
consent to the Charter of the United Nations, 
the question arose as to the method to be 
followed in obtaining approval of the special 
agreements with the Security Council re- 
ferred to in article 43 of the Charter. It was 
stated by many Senators that this might be 
done in the United States either by treaty or 


by the approval of a majority of both Houses 
of Congress. 


Tinterpolate that the President seemed 
to be cognizant of what was taking place 
in that debate. There was an argument 
as to whether approval should be by the 
Senate in the form of a treaty or whether 
by both Houses of Congress. 

It was also stated that the initiative in 
this matter rested with the President, and 
that it was most important to know before 


action was taken on the Charter which course 
was to be pursued. 


This is the important paragraph of 
the letter: 

When any such agreement or agreements 
are negotiated, it will be my purpose to ask 


the Congress by appropriate legislation to 
approve them. 


The letter is signed Harry S. Truman, 
President of the United States, and was 
sent to Congress from Potsdam. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That was clear rec- 
ognition that the words “constitutional 
processes” meant that the action would 
have to be ratified by an act of Congress. 

Mr. WATKINS. I wonder if the Sen- 
ator can tell me whether or not the 
United States and other members of the 
United Nations group have ever been 
able to negotiate any of these special 
agreements. 

Mr. FERGUSON. No; because of the 
action of the Soviet Union, they have 
never been able to negotiate such agree- 
ments. 

Mr. WATKINS. Because of the fact 
that the United Nations has never been 
able to establish a police force, it became 
necessary, in the minds of many people, 
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to enter into the treaty establishing the 
North Atlantic group of nations. 

Mr. FERGUSON, I think that was 
one of the factors. Because of Russia, 
the United Nations could not function 
in respect to this matter, so a regional 
organization under the United Nations 
was established, enabling the nations to 
function by using a weapon which was 
not available to the nations individually. 
A collective defense was contemplated. 
Even before the North Atlantic Treaty 
was signed a defense was being imple- 
mented. I stood upon this floor and 
urged that the defense be an integrated 
defense. I am a believer in an inte- 
grated defense. I urged and was re- 
sponsible for an amendment to the orig- 
inal act implementing the North Atlantic 
Treaty, which was designed to make our 
arms aid conditional upon plans for a 
common or integrated defense. 

Mr. WATKINS. The Senator will re- 
call that in the 1945 United Nations Par- 
ticipation Act our representatives in the 
organization were authorized to partici- 
pate. Their salaries were fixed. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. WATKINS. There were certain 
penalties for certain violations. Then 
came section 6, with reference to imple- 
mentation. The idea was to apply force, 
to establish a police force for the United 
Nations organization, to keep the peace 
and protect the security of the free na- 
tions of the world. All that came within 
the confines of the Implementation Act. 

I invite the attention of the Senator 
to the fact that the same language— 
that is the language from the U. N. Char- 
ter—was adopted in article 11 of the 
Atlantic Pact. Would not the Senator 
say that the interpretation which was 
adopted by the President of the United 
States and by the Congress, almost 
unanimously—I think there were very 
few votes against it—would be the inter- 
pretation which would be binding upon 
the administration and upon the United 
States when the same language was used 
in the Atlantic Pact? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I should say that 
the President would interpret the words 
in the same way they were interpreted 
when used in a treaty, under very similar 
circumstances, 

Mr. WATKINS. Yesterday I intro- 
duced a joint resolution which, by order 
of the Senate, under unanimous con- 
sent, was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and the Committee on 
Armed Services. Is the Senator ac- 
quainted with the joint resolution which 
I introduced yesterday? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I noted its introduc- 
tion; I am sorry that I have not yet 
found an opportunity to study it. 

Mr. WATKINS. I should like to in- 
form the Senator about the joint resolu- 
tion and I should like to have his opinion 
with respect to it, The joint resolution 
reads as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the President is au- 
thorized to negotiate a special agreement or 
agreements with the parties to the North 
Atlantic Treaty, which shall be subject to 
the approval of the Congress by appropriate 
act or joint resolution, providing for the 
numbers and types of armed forces, and their 
degree of readiness and general location, to 
be made available by the United States for 
the purposes of such treaty; and no armed 
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forces in addition to the armed forces pro- 
vided for in such special agreement or agree- 
ments shall be made available by the United 
States for such purposes. 


I point out to the Senator that the 
language of that joint resolution follows 
in substance. article 6 of the United Na- 
tions Participation Act of 1945, for which 
the Senator voted, which the President 
of the United States approved, which the 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, the distinguished Senator from 
Texas, and most other Senators ap- 
proved, except the very few who voted 
against it. 

The Senator from Michigan is a great 
lawyer and understands these matters 
very well. As such a lawyer, I ask him: 
Does he not think that that joint reso- 
lution, which in substance is in accord 
with what was recommended and used in 
implementing the U. N. Charter before, 
ought to be reported by the two commit- 
tees sitting jointly, so that we can pro- 
ceed in an orderly manner to implement 
the North Atlantic Pact, just as the Con- 
gress did the United Nations Charter? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I should say that 
the two committees sitting jointly should 
report a joint resolution, because of the 
parliamentary situation. Then we could 
debate the joint resolution and amend 
it appropriately if necessary. We are 
now boxed off, fenced off. We have be- 
fore us two resolutions, one a simple res- 
olution and one a concurrent resolution. 
If adopted, neither would mean anything 
in law. They will simply be pious peti- 
tions presented by us to the President. 

Mr. WATKINS. The junior Senator 
from Michigan is a distinguished lawyer. 
Will he please explain for the benefit of 
the people why such a joint resolution 
cannot be brought before this body be- 
fore the vote is taken, and what the dif- 
ference is b2tween a mere Senate resolu- 
tion or a concurrent resolution and a 
joint resolution, so the people as a whole 
will have, from an eminent lawyer, an 
explanation in simple language? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I will try to give the 
explanation in simple language. The 
difference lies in the fact that simple and 
concurrent resolutions are organically 


different from joint resolutions, and fol- 


low different parliamentary channels. 
Unlike the other resolutions a joint reso- 
lution calls for the approval of the Presi- 
dent. It, therefore, has a different char- 
acter and a different treatment under 
the rules of the Senate. As a result, 
when a simple resolution or a concurrent 
resolution is reported to the floor, it can- 
not, under the rules of the Senate, be 
amended so as to make either one a joint 
resolution. To many people that seems 
odd, because they are aware we do not 
have such a thing as a rule of relevancy 
in the Senate. Under the Constitution 
some State legislatures are compelled to 
have contained in the body of a measure 
what is shown in the title of the measure. 
Such a rule does not apply in the Sen- 
ate, and nongermane amendments to 
pending measures are not infrequent. 
But because a joint resolution is like a 
bill and is organically different from a 
simple or concurrent resolution they may 
not be amended to become a joint reso- 
lution. In order to convert either of the 
pending resolutions into a joint resolu- 
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tion, in the present parliamentary situa- 
tion, it would be necessary, as I have 
previously stated, to secure unanimous 
consent. I think everyone agrees that 
such unanimous consent cannot be ob- 
tained. Other possibilities, which would 
not be amending the pending resolutions, 
would be to recommit either of them 
with instructions to report back a joint 
resolution forthwith, or simply to intro- 
duce a new joint resolution. 

I want to stress that the devices of a 
Senate resolution and a concurrent reso- 
lution in this instance are all camouflage. 
What is back of it? It is an effort to try 
to save the face of the President, who 
has said, in effect, The armed services 
belong to me. I can send them any- 
where, anytime, and use them as I 
please.” The resolutions are in their 
present form because the other form—a 
joint resolution—requires the President's 
signature, and to sign a joint resolution 
he would have to eat those words. 

Mr. WATKINS. Were the resolutions 
also not presented to save the face of the 
President for the impulsive action he 
took in ordering the Armed Forces into 
Korea? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I would not want to 
attempt to read everything that is in the 
President’s mind. It sometimes takes a 
personal letter from the President to re- 
veal what is in his mind. I do not know 
that I can say exactly what is in the 
President’s mind at any time; but I do 
know that what I have stated with re- 
specs to the form of these resolutions re- 
flects an undercurrent which runs 
through the President’s statements. The 
President has made statements claiming 
certain prerogatives, and those who sup- 
port him do not want to cause him to 
back down from that position. 

If we continue merely to express pious 
hopes, or present petitions saying in ef- 
fect, “Oh, Mr. President, will you not do 
thus and so for the people?“ without 
adopting a law directing him what to do, 
he will say, “I am doing as I have here- 
tofore said I would do. This is my army. 
I am going to send it to Europe.” 

Mr. President, kings have lost their 
crowns and even their heads because they 
took such a position with respect to great 
principles involving their peoples. A very 
great principle is now involved. It is one 
of the very fundamental principles in 
our history. I know of nothing in his- 
tory which is more fundamentally im- 
portant than the question of whether or 
not Congress has power over use of the 
Army, or whether it has the right and 
the only right to raise an army and make 
appropriations for it. The President has 
not disputed the right of the Congress to 
say that American boys shall receive at 
least 90 days’ training before they go 
overseas. He has not disputed the right 
of Congress to say, “We will not draft 
anyone who is less than 18% years old.” 
He has not disputed those points, because 
they have been taken for granted by the 
people. 

Mr. President, I believe the people 
would rise up in righteous wrath if they 
ever got the idea that the President felt, 
“Why should I ask Congress to raise an 
army? I shall do it myself.” But in, 
view of the position he has taken, such 
a position would be only the next step, 
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for him to take. If the Congress does not 
have the power to say where the troops 
shall be sent, or whether war shall be 
declared, the next step would be for the 
President to say, Why have Congress 
raise an army? The President and the 
Chiefs of Staff know better than Con- 
gress how many men are needed. The 
President and the Chiefs of Staff know 
better than Congress whether we need an 
army.” 

The President, and I mean any Presi- 
dent, could then say: “Why ask Congress 
how many men shall be taken for the 
Armed Forces, what their ages shall be, 
how much training they shall have, who 
shall be sent to foreign lands, whether 
we shall have an air corps, whether we 
shall have a navy, whether we shall have 
an army?” 

Is anyone disputing that Congress 
shall determine the number of men in 
each one of the armed services? No. 
That is something which is within the 
power of Congress to determine. But if 
we permit these rights to be taken away 
from us, all other rights possessed by 
Congress may disappear, and the Presi- 
dent can say, “What does the Congress 
know as to what size the Navy should 
be?” He may say, “I will assign to duty 
as foot soldiers all the men who are 
drafted into service. What does the 
Congress know about this matter any- 
way?” 

I say we must stand here as guardians 
of the rights of the people, and stand up 
for the people in asserting this constitu- 
tional function of Congress to pass upon 
the use of the Army to implement a 
treaty. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Michigan yield to the 
Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. The junior Senator 
from Michigan has made a very able 
presentation, and has made the issues 
crystal-clear, first on the point of Con- 
gress determining the policy, and second, 
on the point of sending troops to Europe. 
In his presentation he made the follow- 
ing statement: 

Should Congress decide the issue of troops 
for Europe? From every consideration of 
national interest, of national defense, and 

ot our constitutional system, my answer is 
absolutely, yes. 


In view of the questions asked by the 
senior Senator from Utah [Mr. WAT- 
KINS], I should like to ask the distin- 
guished Senator from Michigan this 
question: If the Senate should adopt 
Senate Resolution 99, does the Senator 
from Michigan feel that Congress would 
have determined that issue? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Not at all. 

Mr. WHERRY,. Will the Senator say 
why? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Because adoption 
of a mere Senate resolution does not 
have the effect of the passage of a law. 
It is not a constitutional process. It is 
merely a request made by the Senate of 
the President: “Mr. President, will you 
not do this?” Such action does not re- 
sult in a law being enacted. 
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Mr.WHERRY. Will the Senator yield 
for another question? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I think we should get 
this matter clear in the Recor at this 
point, because of a question asked the 
Senator from Michigan by the Senator 
from Utah. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I will 
say that I have one or two more ques- 
tions I should like to ask, but I am glad 
to desist for the moment. 

Mr. WHERRY. Very well. The Sen- 
ator from Michigan has answered my 
question relative to Senate Resolution 
99. I should like to ask the distin- 
guished Senator from Michigan the 
same question about Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 18. If the Senate were to 
adopt the concurrent resolution, does 
the junior Senator from Michigan feel 
that Congress would have made the de- 
termination? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Congress would 
not have made the determination at all, 
even if both Houses approved Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 18. It would 
merely be a petition or a request ad- 
dressed to the President saying that the 
Congress would like to have him do so 
and so. It would not be the law of the 
land, and would never become the law 
of the land. The President could disre- 
gard such action on the part of the Con- 
gress. He could do as he pleased about 
it. It would not bind him, even in con- 
science. 

Mr. WHERRY. Will the Senator 
yield further? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. Then is it the Sena- 
tor’s opinion that if either of the two 
resolutions were adopted, all that would 
result therefrom would be simply an ad- 
monition to the President? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. It would not be law. 
It would not have the force of law. Ac- 
tion can only be legally effective when 
and if the Senate and the House pass a 
joint resolution, which has the full ef- 
fect of a bill, and would become organic 
law. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 
That is the kind of measure which 
would go to the President for his signa- 
ture. 

Mr. WHERRY. Will the Senator 
yield for another question? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I think it is highly 
important, not only for the Senate, but 
for the people of the country, to have 
the parliamentary situation clearly in 
mind. As the Senator has already 
stated, our rules do not permit a Senate 
joint resolution to be substituted for 
either a simple Senate resolution or a 
Senate concurrent resolution. 

Nr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. In the present par- 
liamentary status the only method by 
which a Senate joint resolution which 
would deal effectively with the situation 
could be passed would be to make a mo- 
tion to substitute such a joint resolution 
for the pending resolutions. The chair, 
of course, would rule such a motion out 
of order. Then an appeal would have 
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to be taken. If the appeal from the rul- 
ing of the chair should prevail, of 
course, it would upset the precedents of 
the Senate. 

I ask the distinguished Senator if the 
only feasible way whereby a Senate joint 
resolution can be brought before the 
Senate is not to recommit both the Sen- 
ate resolution and the Senate concur- 
rent resolution to the committees, then 
have the committees report to the Sen- 
ate a joint resolution if they are ordered 
by the Senate so to do? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I think that is the 

only practical way, and in my prepared 
remarks I stated I would vote for such a 
proposal. There is one other parliamen- 
tary way that has not been mentioned. 
After these resolutions are out of the 
way, some Senator could move to con- 
sider a bill which now is on the calendar, 
and after it was agreed to consider that 
bill by majority vote of the Senate, a mo- 
tion could be made to strike out all of 
the bill after the enacting clause, and 
insert appropriate language to cover this 
subject. If the motion to call the bill 
off the calendar for that purpose were 
agreed to, the Senate could proceed in 
that way. By means of that kind of 
maneuver, such a measure would not 
have to be referred to a committee. But 
again we would be violating many of the 
so-called precedents of the Senate, and 
I would anticipate strenuous objections. 
If such a thing were attempted I can al- 
most har the majority leader say that 
control of the Senate’s business was be- 
ing taken from him and from the com- 
mittees, and that he would have no part 
in such a maneuver. There would be 
some merit in that complaint. In such 
circumstances, there would be great dif- 
ficulty in obtaining sufficient votes to act 
on a measure of that sort, in such a 

. Maneuver. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Michigan yield further to the Sen- 
ator f.om Nebraska? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I agree with the 
statement the Senator has just made in 
regard to another method of procedure, 
namely, to take from the calendar a bill 
which has been read twice, substitute 
it for the resolution, and then substitute 
the text of the resolution for the text of 
the bill. The matter could be handled 
in that way. 

Mr. FERGUSON, Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. But is it not the 
proper procedure in this case to bring 
before the Senate a Senate joint resolu- 
tion vvhich would have the effect of law 
in the event it is passed by both Houses 
of Congress and is signed by the Presi- 
dent? Is not that the proper procedure? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I think that is the 
only proper procedure and the only way 
by which we should proceed at the pres- 
ent time. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp the third paragraph of section 7, 
article 1 of the Constitution, so that 
those who read the CONGRESSIONAL REC= 
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orp will clearly understand just what 
we are talking about when we say that 
only a joint resolution, which calls for 
the signature of the President like any 
bill, can do the thing we have in mind. 
No other kind of resolution is referred 
to in the Constitution. From a reading 
of that portion of the Constitution it 
is clear tat what is proposed to be done 
here cannot be done, under the Consti- 
tution, by means of either a simple reso- 
lution or a concurrent resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the matter referred to will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

Article 1, section 7, paragraph 3 of the 
United States Constitution is as follows: 

Every order, resolution, or vote to which 
the concurrence of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives may be necessary (except 
on a question of adjournment) shall be pre- 
sented to the President of the United States; 
and before the same shall take effect shall 
be approved by him, or, being disapproved 
by him, shall be repassed by two-thirds of 
the Senate and House of Representatives, 
according to the rules and limitations pre- 
scribed in the case of a bill. 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the observation the Senator 
from Michigan has made, and I think it 
is well to have that portion of the Con- 
stitution set forth at this point in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

I should like to conclude my question- 
ing of the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan by asking one more question, 
if the Senator will yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield for that 
purpose. 

Mr. WHERRY. My question is this: 
Does not the Senator believe that, re- 
gardless of what instructions might be 
given to the committees in regard to 
what sort of measure to report to the 
Senate, the vital thing is that the Senate 
be permitted to vote on a Senate joint 
resolution? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. Because when that is 
done, regardless of what the Congress 
might decide in regard to sending troops 
to Europe or in regard to any other mat- 
ter which is involved in the resolution, 
it is only then that both Houses of Con- 
gress will absolutely determine the de- 
fense policy. Does the Senator from 
Michigan agree to that? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes. The impor- 
tant thing is to have a joint resolution 
passed by Congress. 

Mr. WHERRY. If the Senator will 
permit me to make a statement, let me 
say that a joint resolution, if brought 
before the Senate, can be amended here, 
and subsequently, when considered in 
the House of Representatives, it can be 
amended by the House. After the joint 
resolution is passed by both Houses of 
Congress and is signed by the President 
it becomes a part of the law of the land. 

However, unless that is done, any sim- 
ple resolution or concurrent resolution 
adopted by the Senate would simply have 
the effect of an admonition to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and he could 
totally disregard it if he chose to do so, 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, if the 

Senator from Nebraska has concluded 
his questioning, I should like to resume 
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with the questions I was asking the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Michigan. 

I should like to have the Senator from 
Michigan comment on a comparison be- 
tween the obligations of the members of 
the United Nations to furnish military 
assistance to help maintain the peace 
and the obligations of the members of 
the North Atlantic Pact. 

Mr, FERGUSON. I think they are 
very similar. The distinguished senior 
Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] 
has pointed out, as a distinction, that in 
one case the action must be taken by 
way of agreements. However, I do not 
see that distinction. It is clear that 
under the North Atlantic Pact we are 
not required to furnish anything, and 
neither are we actually required to do 
so under article 43, paragraph 1, of the 
United Nations Charter. However, we 
can do so by way of agreement. 

Mr. WATKINS. If the Senator will 
permit me to proceed, let me say that 
what I had in mind was that under the 
United Nations Charter 50 or more na- 
tions have become members of the 
United Nations. 

Mr. FERGUSON. About 60 nations 
have become members of the United 
Nations. 

Mr. WATKINS. Yes. If the United 
Nations Charter were absolutely imple- 
mented in accordance with its terms, 
each of those nations would have with 
the Security Council a separate agree- 
ment to furnish its share of the police 
forces. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. WATKINS. Under an obligation 
of that kind, the United States would 
not have to provide nearly so many men 
for service in armed forces or nearly so 
much assistance in other ways to help 
protect the security and keep the peace, 
as it would have to provide under a pact 
having only 12 nations as members, for 
in the latter case the United States 
would have to carry a much larger bur- 
den, proportionately, as compared with 
the burden it would have to carry under 
the United Nations Charter. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes; provided that 
each member nation of the United Na- 
tions kept its agreement. 

Mr. WATKINS. Yes. However, the- 
oretically, at least, the obligation of the 
United States under the Atlantic Pact is 
heavier than is its obligation under the 
United Nations Charter. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes; but we have 
found that practice does not always 
carry out theory. We found that to be 
true in the case of Korea, for if each of 
the 53 nations agreeing to stop the ag- 
gressor in Korea had sent its armed 
forces to Korea in proportion to the size 
of the armed forces we sent there, today 
the United States would not have ap- 
proximately 90 percent of the United 
Nations forces serving in Korea. 

Mr. WATKINS. Of course, in the case 
of Korea we did not have with the 
United Nations an agreement in regard 
to sending any forces. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. WATKINS. No agreement or plan 
had been made in that connection. 

On the other hand, if we had an im- 
plementation of the United Nations 
Charter in respect to providing military 
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forces, and if the other member nations 
did their part, the obligation of the 
United States would not be nearly so 
heavy as our obligation is under a pact 
which is participated in by only 12 
nations. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I think that is true. 

Mr. WATKINS. Then would not the 
Senator from Michigan say that it is 
even more important for the Congress to 
have submitted to it, for action by it, 
the implementation of a pact which im- 
poses on the United States greater obli- 
gations than those which are imposed 
upon it by a pact under which our bur- 
den would not be nearly so great? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I think they are of 
equal importance to us, because the Con- 
stitution requires that all such matters 
shall be handled in the same way. 

Mr. WATKINS. Does not the Senator 
from Michigan also agree that the meth- 
od we adopt to implement such a pact 
should be equally binding under either 
the Atlantic Pact or under the Charter 
of the United Nations? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I agree. 

Mr. WATKINS. I think the very pur- 
pose in this case is to carry out almost 
to the letter the same implementation, 
whether under the Charter of the 
United Nations or under future opera- 
58075 in connection with the Atlantic 

act. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I think that is true. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Michigan for 
his courtesy in yielding to me and for 
the explanations he has given in the 
time allotted to him. $ 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Let me say to the 
Senator from Michigan that I have lis- 
tened with great interest to the presen- 
tation he has made, and I certainly am 
grateful to him for it, for he has clari- 
fied in a most practical way, I think, this 
most important question which we must 
decide. 

If the Senator from Michigan will 
yield to me, I should like to ask some 
questions in regard to one portion of his 
address. In the course of his remarks, 
the Senator from Michigan said that the 
council established by article 9 of the 
treaty has power merely to consider and 
recommend. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Michigan whether the 
recommendations of the council have 
been submitted in detail and have been 
before the Congress for discussion or be- 
fore committees of the Congress for dis- 
cussion, so that we may know what the 
recommendations are. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I know they have 
not been befoze the Senate as a whole. 
I am not sure whether they have been 
shown secretly to the Foreign Relations 
Committee or to the Armed Services 
Committee, but I do not know that they 
heve not been. In any event, I do not 
believe that they are officially before the 
Congress. I have just conferred with 
the chief of staff for the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee and I understand that 
they have not been shown to the com- 
mittees. 

Mr. SCHOEPPFL. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Michigan will yield 
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further, let me ask a question about his 
reference to a statement made by the 
senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
VANDENBERG], who told the Senate and 
those present on that day, when refer- 
ring to what was in the letter which he 
had received from the then Secretary of 
State, that any further military as- 
sistance program involving Atlantic 
Pact countries would be prepared and 
submitted to the Congress on the basis 
of recommendations to be made by the 
council. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan feel that that goes back in a way and 
in a measure to, and is a part of, what 
the recommendations of the Council 
would be? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 
That is what the Secretary of State was 
referring to. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Does not the Sena- 
tor from Michigan think that the people 
of the United States are entitled to know 
| what recommendations have been estab- 
lished by the Council; insofar, of course, 
as it does not absolutely violate the se- 
| curity of this Nation? The latter phrase, 
I may add, I think has been overplayed. 
| Mr. FERGUSON. I believe the people 
are entitled to know what recommenda- 
tions have k2en made; certainly Con- 
gress, at least, should have the informa- 
tion. I am satisfied that furnishing 
Congress the information would not in- 
volve a threat to our security. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I am glad to have 
the Senator’s view upon that point. Will 
the Senator permit an observation? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. A very important 
matter has been referred to by the Sena- 
tor from Michigan, namely, the rights 
which are protected by the Congress of 
the United States, rights which flow 
from and to the people of the country. 
Reference was made this afternoon to 
action taken by the President of the 
United States in sending troops into 
Korea. If my memory serves me cor- 
rectly, it was the senior Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Tarr] who rose to challenge 
the right of the President to take that 
step, under the authority and power 
vested in him, and disregarding the 
Congress. Does not the Senator from 
Michigan agree with me that there is a 
responsibility upon the Members of 
Congress to protect the rishts of the 
people against actions of any kind which 
might become precedents, to be followed 
at times to the detriment of the Nation? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is true; but 
the question of our participation in the 
Korean fighting has never been submit- 
ted to the Senate, and the Senator from 
Kansas and the Senator from Michigan 
have never had a right to vote on it. As 
the Senator from Kansas has indicated, 
the Senator from Ohio, in the course of 
debate, raised the point that the imple- 
mentation agreement which the Presi- 
dent was authorized to make had never 
been submitted to the Congress in com- 
pliance with the very act itself, and that, 
therefore, the President was not author- 
ized by the act to implement it by send- 
ing troops. But no vote has been taken, 
and no way has been suggested by which 
a Member of the Senate could vote on 
the Korean issue other than on a ques- 
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tion of supplying arms, regarding which 
I also wish to say a word. 

Foolish actions are not required either 
by the Constitution or by the laws. It 
would be foolish to say that the matter 
of sending troops could be effectively 
dealt with in the Senate by action on ap- 
propriations. How foolish it would be to 
say that, after troops have been sent into 
a country, the way to get them out is for 
the Congress to withhold money intend- 
ed to be used for feeding the men while 
they are in that country, or to bring 
them back. Were that attempted, it 
would be foolish; and laws are not made 
for the purpose of requiring the doing of 
a foolish thing. So that procedure is not 
adequate. It was not intended by the 
Constitution that Congress should han- 
dle such a situation by denying appro- 
priations, letting the servicemen starve 
in a foreign country, or, if they were in 
battle, cutting off their supplies and thus 
making it impossible for them to fight. 
No, Mr. President; that is not what is 
meant by providing an army and keeping 
it supplied. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, with 
reference to the matter which the Sen- 
ator from Kansas has called to the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Michigan, 
namely, the fact that the senior Senator 
from Ohio rose on the floor of the Senate 
to challege the right of the President to 
send our Armed Forces into Korea and to 
intervene in an incipient war, I may say, 
for the purpose of keeping the record 
straight and of adding to it, that while 
I did not think the time would ever come 
when I would want to emphasize the 
point, in view of what happened to me 
in the public press afterward; yet let me 
say that the senior Senator from Mis- 
souri, who sits on my left, and the senior 
Senator from Utah, on the very day on 
which the President issued to the public 
his press release, rose in the Senate to 
challenge, then and there, the President’s 
right to send American troops into Korea 
without action on the part of Congress. 
I wish that fact to be added to the rec- 
ord which we are making. The Senator 
from Ohio, as I recall, made a very ex- 
cellent speech on the following day an- 
alyzing the situation. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. The Senator has 
stated in detail and with much clarity 
the difference and distinction between 
adopting the two resolutions which are 
now before the Senate, on the one hand, 
and the passing of a joint resolution, 
which would have the full force and 
effect of law. Does not the Senator feel 
that to adopt either of the two resolu- 
tions which are pending would be merely 
a subterfuge in order to keep us from 
courageously and realistically facing the 
facts and squarely meeting the issues 
involved? 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator from 
Michigan feels that way about it, and 
very strongly. That is why he stated on 
the floor of the Senate that he intends to 
vote against both resolutions in their 
present form. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I agree with the 
Senator from Michigan, and I intend to 
support him in his views. 
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Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Michigan yield to the 
Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am glad to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Mis- 
souri. 

Mr. KEM. I have enjoyed and have 
been instructed by the very fine address 
delivered by the Senator from Michigan. 
I was particularly interested in what he 
said to the effect that in our Republie 
power is vested in the people, and by 
them is vested in the Congress through 
duly elected representatives. I notice 
that in each of the pending resolutions 
there is a provision, in paragraph 3, 
whereby, in certain important matters, 
the Secretary of Defense is authorized 
and directed to report to certain com- 
mittees of the Senate and House—the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
and the Senate and House Committees 
on Armed Services. I desire to ask the 
Senator whether he regards that as a 
constitutional process. 

Mr. FERGUSON. No; I do not. It 
would have about the same effect as 
writing into a report a request that 
something be done, We might expect it 
to be done in the ordinary course of pro- 
cedure, but it would not be a constitu- 
tional process. 

Mr. KEM. Is it not true that, under 
the Senate rules, the committees are not 
representative, in the sense that they are 
elected by ballot of the Members of the 
Senate? 

Mr. BERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. KEM. Is it not true that the 
choice of members for these two impor- 
tant committees, the Committee on For- 
eign Relations and the Committee on 
Armed Services, depends upon seniority? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes; that is the rule. 

Mr. KEM. It is a rule which is en- 
soroas on both sides of the aisle, is it 
no 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes. 

Mr. KEM. In the case of the State 
of Missouri, the State is represented in 
the Senate by two Senators, one of whom 
belongs to the class of 1951, the other 
to the class of 1946. Itis not reasonable 
to believe that either of the Missouri 
Senators will become a member of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations for 
many years to come, is it? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I should say that is 
a correct implication, It does not mean, 
however, that the Senator from Mich- 
igan does not believe that the Senators 
from Missouri are qualified to perform 
the duties of members of the committee. 
My answer is based upon the existing 
procedure. 

Mr. KEM. I need not say to the Sen- 
ator that I am sure the mail of both 
Senators from Missouri indicates that 
the people of our State are tremendously 
interested in the questions which are 
being debated on the floor of the Sen- 
ate today, and which have been debated 
for the past several days, questions which 
are involved in the two pending resolu- 
tions. Can it be said that it is a process 
of representative government when com- 
mittees, selected in the way just de- 
scribed, pass on matters of such vital 
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import to the people of my State who 
are not represented either directly or 
indirectly on such committees? 

Mr. FERGUSON. No. That is merely 
one process and one segment in the func- 
tions of the Congress. After a bill comes 
to the floor from a committee it can be 
amended. In fact, no matter what the 
committee felt about it or what it put 
into its report, the bill is open for full 
discussion and amendment. So com- 
mittee deliberation is only one of the 
steps in the constitutional process of 
Congress’ functioning. 

Let us consider another step—the 
reading of the bill by the clerk. All 
bills shall be read twice upon introduc- 
tion.’ He does not actually go through 
the formality of reading the whole bill. 
It is considered read. That is one of 
the steps. The next step is that it shall 
be referred to a committee and be 
studied. We have seen bills referred to 
a committee and reported in a few min- 
utes, without having received any study 
at all. 

Committee consideration is a good and 
important thing. It threshes out many 
differences; it makes a record, and it is 
advisable. But that does not mean that 
ccmmittee conclusions are in any way 
legally binding upon any Member of the 
Senate. 

Mr. KEM. Does the Senator find any- 
where in the Constitution, by express 
provision or by implication, anything 
which indicates that the power of the 
people shall be exercised on their behalf 
by a committee of the Congress? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Not at all. 

Mr. KEM. Does the Senator find in 
paragraph 3 of the resolution any pro- 
vision that the committee, after it has 
been consulted by the President in re- 
gerd to taking action to send units of 
ground troops to Europe, shall take any 
further action with reference to bringing 
the facts placed before the committee to 
the attention of the Senate or of the 
House, respectively? 

Mr. FERGUSON. No. : é 

Mr. KEM. Is that a constitutional 
process? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I do not consider 
it so. 

Mr. KEM. Is that a process of repre- 
sentative government? 

Mr. FERGUSON. No; it is not. 

Mr. KEM. I thank the Senator, be- 
cause I think the opinion of the eminent 
Senator from Michigan on that impor- 
tant question will have great weight with 
the American people. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. As I understand the 
Senator’s position, he believes, does he 
not, that if troops are to be sent to 
Europe to become a part of the imple- 
mentation of the North Atlantic Treaty, 
it must be done according to the provi- 
sions of the treaty? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes. It must be 
done by an act of Congress, which is the 
interpretation of the treaty and which 
becomes part of it, 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to ask 
if the President has any other consti- 
tutional power to implement the North 
Adantic Pact by sending troops to be- 
come part of an international army? 
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Mr. FERGUSON. I should say that if 
Congress neglects its duty and does not 
take action, then the President, under 
the wording of the treaty, may send 
troops because of the defense line which 
is established and because of the provi- 
sion that an attack upon one nation is 
an attack upon all. That would make 
the boundary line of Norway, in effect, 
material to our defense. The President 
could act if Congress should neglect its 
constitutional duty. 

Mr. WHERRY. The distinguished 
Senator is now speaking about article 5, 
which epplies to the time after an attack 
has been made. I am asking him if he 
feels the President of the United States 
has the constitutional power to imple- 
ment the North Atlantic Treaty prior to 
an attack. 

Mr. FERGUSON. My answer is that 
he would be able to implement even arti- 
cle 3 if Congress neglected its solemn 
duty under the interpretation given to 
the treaty. I should say that under sec- 
tion 3, without an attack, the President 
could, if the Congress failed to act, send 
troops abroad. 

I am brought to that conclusion by 
the naked wording of the treaty. It was 
not the intention of the Senate in giving 
approval to the treaty; but if Congress 
fails to perform its duty to the people 
as the Senate saw it when it approved 
the treaty then the President could step 
in and take the necessary steps to im- 
plement the treaty. But the issue is now 
before the people, and I think that Con- 
gress should not neglect its functions. 

Mr. WHERRY. According to the state- 
ment of the Senator, Congress should 
decide this issue. 

Mr, FERGUSON. Absolutely. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Michigan a question or two 
with reference to the committee print 
which is entitled “Powers of the Presi- 
dent To Send the Armed Forces Outside 
the United States,” which was placed 
upon the desks of Senators at the time 
this debate began. 

The foreword appears over the signa- 
ture of the distinguished chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee [Mr. 
CONNALLY], and reads as follows: 

During recent public discussion, congres- 
sional debate, and hearings on Senate Reso- 
lution 8, relative to the implementation of 
the North Atlantic Treaty, questions have 
repeatedly been raised about the powers of 
the President to send Armed Forces outside 
the United States. In order that the Con- 
gress and the American people my have be- 
fore them a careful review and analysis of 
the President’s power from the Executive 
point of view, I asked the executive depart- 
ments to prepare the study which follows, 
The publication of this study by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services does not imply 
either the acceptance or the rejection of its 
conclusions which must rest on their own 
persuasive power, 


I read that because I wanted to be fair 
to the distinguished chairman of the 
committee, who states that it was pre- 
pared by the executive departments, and 
gives their reaction rather than that of 
the committee itself. On page 20 of the 
document this observation appears: 

The power to send troops abroad is cer- 
tainly one of the powers which the President 
may exercise in carrying out such a treaty 
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as the North Atlantic Treaty or the United 
Nations Charter. Since it is a power which 
only he can exercise, provisions of these 
treaties which have to do with such measures 
of defense may certainly be deemed to be 
addressed to the President. 

In the absence of a clear indication in a 
treaty as to the exact nature of the action 
required to carry it out, there arises the 
question as to which branch of the Govern- 
ment has the duty of interpreting the inter- 
national obligation which it imposes. Is it 
the Congress or the President which must say 
whether or not the purposes and commit- 
ments of a treaty require the sending of 
troops abroad? Alexander Hamilton clearly 
expressed the view that it is up to the Presi- 
dent to interpret the international obliga- 
tions arising under a treaty. He wrote: 


Then a precedent is cited, and the fol- 
lowing conclusion is stated: 

Certainly in the actions of congressional 
prohibitions the President is entitled to in- 
terpret the obligations of the treaty to meet 
the circumstances as they arise and to act 
upon his own interpretation to the extent 
that it is within his constitutional functions 
to do so. 


Does the Senator subscribe to that last 
statement? 

Mr. FERGUSON. No; and I certainly 
do not subscribe to the statement that 
“only he”—the President—can exercise 
the power to send troops abroad. In the 
adoption of the North Atlantic Treaty 
the Senate has specifically interpreted it 
as meaning that only Congress could 
implement it. Therefore, there is a 
strict law on the books providing that 
Congress is to implement the treaty. 
That interpretation is a part of the 
Reconp, as I have cited it today. If the 
President did not like that action or that 
interpretation when the treaty was be- 
fore the Senate for its advice and con- 
sent, he should not have agreed to have 
it made a part of the law of the land. 
He could have refused to accept it, and 
could have sent it back to the Congress, 
But when he accepted it with this inter- 
pretation, it became the supreme law of 
the land, and I consider the interpreta- 
tion likewise binding. 

Mr. WHERRY. The North Atlantic 
Treaty, instead of having congressional 
prohibitions written into it, provides just 
the opposite—that Congress shall im- 
plement the treaty. Is not that correct? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. Therefore, the Presi- 
dent is going outside the North Atlantic 
Treaty when he assumes the power to 
send troops abroad. Is not that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Under the circum- 
stances, that is correct. I do not con- 
cede to the President the right to send 
troops anywhere he pleases, stationing 
them in foreign lands to be used as he 
sees fit. I think Congress can pass a 
law providing that the President shall 
not do so. Why should there not be 
such a law? He could veto such a 
measure, but it would come back to the 
Congress, which would have the consti- 
tutional right to make it law by passing 
it by a two-thirds vote, the veto of the 
President to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Then the President must carry out 
the law. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I have 
one more question. The Senator would 
narrow the subject to two points: First, 
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the North Atlantic Treaty must be im- 
plemented by Congress; is that correct? 
Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. Second, the only way 
in which it can be done is by constitu- 
tional processes. Therefore, the kind of 
resolution which we should have before 
the Senate is not a simple resolution or 
ą concurrent resolution, but a joint res- 
olution. 

Mr. FERGUSON. It must be done 
either by a joint resolution or a bill. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. In October 1949 Con- 
gress approved the mutual defense as- 
sistance program. It was done under the 
terms of the North Atlantic Pact. For 
what purpose was it done? It was done 
to implement the North Atlantic Pact 
with respect to arms and armaments. 
The result was to provide arms for our 
allies and member nations of the pact. 
I ask the Senator from Michigan why 
should our Nation decide to provide arms 
for Europe through legislation passed by 
Congress and signed by the President of 
the United States, and then decide, as 
the President desires to do, to provide 
men by Executive decision alone? Will 
the Senator comment on that question? 

Mr. FERGUSON. There is no rhyme 
or reason for a distinction being made 
between sending a cannon or sending a 
man. 

Mr. WATKINS. Is it not a matter of 
making a comparison between a human 
life and an instrument of destruction? 

Mr. FERGUSON. As between the two, 
certainly it is more important that the 
question of sending men be determined 
by Congress. 

Mr. WATKINS. Is not the President 
estopped from going ahead when it comes 
to the question of implementing the 
treaty with men’s lives? 

Mr. FERGUSON. The word “es- 
topped” is probably not the correct word 
to use with reference to the President, 
because he would probably believe he was 
not estopped. 

Mr. WATKINS. Perhaps as a ques- 
tion of law he might not recognize the 
doctrine of estoppel, but certainly he 
should be estopped as a matter of mo- 
rality. 

Mr. FERGUSON. As a question of 
morality he should be, of course. 

Mr. WATKINS. If he recognizes in 
one instance that he should not use 
matériel, because when it comes to send- 
ing tanks and planes he must seek the 
authority of Congress, he should recog- 
nize the fact that he cannot use human 
lives. 

Mr. FERGUSON, That is correct. 

Mr, BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. The 
junior Senator from Maryland is not 
entirely clear as to the interpretation 
which the junior Senator from Michi- 
gan would place on paragraph 3 of Sen- 
ate Concurrent Resolution 18. If the 
language were before us in the form of a 
joint resolution, would the Senator say 
it would constitute a constitutional 
process? In other words, is the pro- 
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cedure set forth in paragraph 3 a con- 
stitutional process? 

Mr. FERGUSON, I think that while 
it is not a constitutional process, Con- 
gress could pass it and make it binding 
on the President to seek such advice. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. In other 
words, if the language were before us in 
the form of a Senate joint resolution, 
paragraph 3 would be a perfectly yalid 
constitutional process within the mean- 
ing of the North Atlantic Pact? 

Mr. FERGUSON. It would be a part 
of a joint resolution or bill, which would 
be a constitutional process, 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. KEM. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Michigan if in his judg- 
ment it is not a matter of vital impor- 
tance that Congress on this occasion as- 
sert its right to pass on the question 
involved in the resolutions, 

Mr. FERGUSON. This is the only 
opportunity we shall have to assert our 
right. If we neglect to do so and merely 
adopt a pious petition, we shall have for 
all time closed our lips and have had 
taken away from us the authority to do 
what should be done. Oh, yes, new Con- 
gresses may come into being. However, 
the Senator knows how greatly they 
would be handicapped by the failure of 
the Eighty-second Congress to perform 
its duties. Our failure to act now in as- 
serting this right would greatly reduce 
the power of Congress in this field at any 
time in the future. The time would 
come when the power would finally dis- 
appear. 

Mr. KEM. In connection with this 
debate I should like to ask the Senator 
from Michigan if Congress has not been 
put on notice that the Executive may 
claim that by failure to exercise its con- 
stitutional powers Congress may have 
lost such powers. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 
The President has challenged Congress. 
He has thrown down the gauntlet. If 
we do not pick it up and accept the 
challenge, and act in compliance with 
the Constitution, we are not performing 
our functions as Representatives and 
Senators. 

Mr. KEM. I invite the Senator's at- 
tention to a committee print dated Feb- 
ruary 28, 1951, entitled “The Powers of 
the President To Send the Armed Forces 
Outside the United States,” which con- 
tains a foreword signed “ToM CONNALLY, 
Chairman,” in which the chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations re- 
fers to the committee print as a careful 
review and analysis of the President’s 
power from the Executive point of view. 

Mr. FERGUSON. From the Execu- 
tive point of view. 

Mr. KEM. I wonder whether the Sen- 
ator’s attention has been drawn to what 
to me is an astounding statement, con- 
tained in paragraph G at page 27. The 
language reads: 

Use of the congressional power to declare 
war, for example, has fallen into abeyance 
because wars are no longer declared in ad- 
vance, 


Mr. FERGUSON. Such a statement 
challenges the very foundations of the 
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Constitution. It indicates that having 
taken so many constitutional preroga- 
tives from the people, and from Con- 
gress, which is the representative of the 
people, the members of the executive 
branch feel all powerful. 

Mr. KEM. Does the Senator feel that 
that is the language of a military 
dictator? 

Mr. FERGUSON. It is the kind of 
language I should expect a military 
dictator to use. 

Mr. KEM. Isit not likely that if Con- 
gress fails to assert its constitutional 
powers on the question now in issue it 
will be said that the power of Congress 
in this respect, too, has fallen into abey- 
ance? Me 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. That is why I stand here today 
and raise my voice for what I believe to 
be the rights of the sovereign people of 
the United States of America. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does not the Senator 
from Michigan feel that if Senate Reso- 
lution 8 had not been submitted in the 
Senate the Executive would have taken 
the steps which have been referred to in 
the discussion between the distinguished 
Senator from Michigan and the distin- 
guished Senator from Missouri, and the 
troops would be on the way? 

Mr. FERGUSON, I think the Presi- 
dent’s statements have indicated that 
that was his intention. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota whatever time he may 
desire to take. I also yield to the Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. Ecton] what- 
ever time he may desire after the con- 
clusion of the remarks by the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I wish to 
say to the able and distinguished Sena- 
tor from Michigan that he has brought 
out some very enlightening facts re- 
lating to the pending resolutions. 

Mr. President, adoption of the resolu- 
tion now before the Senate with rela- 
tion to implementation of the North At- 
lantic Treaty would have a most vital 
effect in making clear the intentions and 
objectives of this country in meeting its 
obligations as the leader in the partner- 
ship of free nations. 

It is reassuring that in the final 
analysis the decision as to whether we 
will send troops overseas to fight on the 
side of our friends rests, where it should, 
with the people themselves. From this 
fact stems our obligation here—freely to 
debate with vigor the details of author- 
ity as between the executive and the leg- 
islative branches of our representative 
Government. 

Yet, in the end, whatever decision is 
made will be meaningless if, by any 
chance, it is not supported by the 
American people. 

We know that the American people 
seek peace and freedom, not for them- 
selves alone, but for all nations. 

They are ready to make every sacrifice 
for the achievement of these ideals 
which spring from the deepest aspira- 
tions of our people. 
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They are prepared to fight for them 
and to stand shoulder to shoulder with 
other freedom-loving peoples against 
the menace of world communism. 

There is no debate on these issues. 

There is none on our fundamental ob- 
jective in building up the defense, the 
security, and the economic strength of 
the United States. 

Mr. President, in my opinion, the de- 
fense and security of our own country 
will be in peril if we leave Western 
Europe to the mercy of communism. 

Let us not enter the active phase of 
our partnership in the North Atlantic 
community of nations under the false 
assumption that we are doing so only to 
save Europe. We necd Western Europe 
just as much as it needs us. It is im- 
portant for us to have the wisdom and 
humility to remember that important 
fact while at the same time we make it 
clear to our friends overseas that Uncle 
Sam expects them to do their full part 
in the common undertaking for our col- 
lective security against aggression. 

I spent 7 weeks on the European Con- 
tinent in the fall of 1949. The question 
in my mind then was whether we had 
accomplished anything with the Euro- 
pean recovery program. 

I found the answer to be, definitely, 
“Yes.” Without the Marshall aid pro- 
gram I believe Europe would have swung 
to communism. I had this belief con- 
firmed by business people in many of the 
countries of Europe who were interna- 
tionally minded, and who spoke English 
fiuently, and, therefore, were able to give 
one the minute details of how the Com- 
munists were endeavoring to obtain 
control of the governments of those 
countries, 

I spent several days near Munich and 
iz the countryside of Bavaria, as I 
wanted to visit the displaced-persons 
camps on our visit to Germany. I 
talked with the youth of that area of 
Germany, and I learned from conversa- 
tions with them that they wanted to be 
a part of an international organization. 
They were disheartened at the apparent 
lack of opportunity for the youth of 
their age. They wanted to progress. 

Therefore, I am confident that even- 
tually the people of Western Germany 
will happily cooperate with the other 
nations under American leadership. 

There was a grave question as to how 
the European countries- could defend 
themselves against communism. It 
definitely did not look as if those coun- 
tries which had been devastated by war 
could stand up. Not only had the cities 
been laid waste by bombing but the 
countryside had been robbed of livestock’ 
and the meager implements the pro- 
ducer had and which he needed. Noth- 
ing but chaos confronted the people. 

The Marshall aid plan had a psycho- 
logical effect on the people, and they 
took hope and courage. It brought 
forth hidden capital, renewed confi- 
dence, and strengthened the determina- 
tion of the people to rid themselves of 
the Communists. 

There is a will to fight communism 
and there is a determination to remain 
a free people. But all this seemed al- 
most the impossible until we entered, 
first through the European recovery 
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program, then the Atlantic Pact, and 
now through the organization of our 
common effort under the leadership of 
General Eisenhower. 

I have supported the North Atlantic 
Treaty and the provision within the At- 
lantic Pact to develop a military defense 
and to help implement a military or- 
ganization for the defense of the coun- 
tries of Western Europe. In my opin- 
ion, this must be done. 

This military force will have the same 
psychological effect as the European re- 
covery program; and there is manpower 
in those countries from which to develop 
an army. 

I do not believe that we, the United 
States, should enter upon a program 
wherein we would furnish the manpower 
to defend those countries and likewise 
furnish the implements of war, as well 
as the aerial strength. I am confident 
that with our able leadership of mili- 
tary officers, and the organizational 
leadership which General Eisenhower 


can give, we will be able to utilize the 


manpower of England, France, Italy, 
and—yes, I include Spain, and eventu- 
ally Western Germany as well. 

Russia’s weakness has always been a 
Jack of the scientific know-how in the 
field of industrial development, in food 
production, and the processing of foods, 
as well as transportation. 

If, through neglect on our part to 
bolster the countries of Western Europe, 
the manpower and the industrial po- 
tential and know-how of those countries, 
such as all of Germany, France, Italy, 
and the Netherlands, as well as the agri- 
cultural know-how of Denmark, and 
the thrift and the hydroelectrical engi- 
neering ability of the Scandinavians 
were to come under the control of or 
into the clutches of Russia, the Soviet 
in a very few years could build an all- 
powerful military machine. 

Such military strength on land, in the 
air, and on the sea would not only 
threaten the freedom of man, but would 
endeavor to stamp out by persecution all 
religion and everything we hold dear in 
our civilization. If the freedom of man 
is to survive, the United States must 
vigorously carry the leadership. 

The hopes of the world rested upon 
us in the final prosecution of the war, 
and we were so successful that all free- 
dom-loving peoples of every nation 
looked to the United States to continue 
that leadership. Countries such as Rus- 
sia not only feared but hated us because 
they recognized our power, and they 
recognized the great achievement of 
free enterprise in our factories and busi- 
ness, transportation, and communica- 
tion, as well as our great agricultural 
production. Because of this fear, they 
have set out to destroy; and unless we 
continue the leadership which we won 
for ourselves during those war years, 
Communist Russia may become suc- 
cessful. 

I feel that we must go even a step 
further than merely the development of 
military strength. We must conceive 
ways and strive ever to reach the com- 
mon people of Russia and the common 
people of the satellite countries in order 
that we may bring about such a resist- 
ance on the part of the common people 
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that they themselves will destroy the 
Soviet Politburo, which is endeavoring to 
spread over the earth its atheistic 
ideology and philosophy known as com- 
munism. 

These are some of the considerations, 
Mr. President, why I now sincerely sup- 
port the implemertation of the North 
Atlantic Treaty obligations under the 
leadership of General Eisenhower, as 
proposed in the resolution before the 
Senate, which so properly states that the 
foreign policy and military strength of 
the United States are dedicated to the 
protection of our national security, the 
preservation of the liberties of the 
American people, and the maintenance 
of world peace. 

Mr. ECTON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HILL 
in the chair). The Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. WHERRY] yields to the Sen- 
ator from Montana. The Senator from 
Montana is recognized. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ECTON. I yield. | 

Mr. CASE. I wish at this point, Mr. 
President, to present two amendments 
to Senate Resolution 99, which I desire 
to offer at the proper time. I should 
like to read them and then send them 
to the desk to be printed. The first 
amendment to be proposed is on page 5, 
line 3, at the end of section 6, to strike 
out the period, insert a colon and the 
following: “Provided, That persons in 
the additional ground troops sent to 
Western Europe in harmony with the 
provisions of this section shall be not 
less than 20 years of age.” 

The second amendment which I shall 
offer is, on page 5, to strike out the 
period at the end of line 8 and insert in 
lieu thereof a semicolon; and at the end 
of the resolution add the following new 
paragraph: 

8. It is the sense of the Senate that the 
people of Germany should be permitted to 
share in their own defense and the collective 
security of the North Atlantic area by con- 
tributing such supplies and equipment as 
the several states of Germany May agree to 
furnish; and that a special corps shall be 
created for the voluntary enlistment of Ger- 
man nationals: Provided, That the training 
and command of such soldiers shall be under 
5 of the commander in chief 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be received, printed, 


. and lie on the table. 


Mr. ECTON. Mr. President, the great 
question before the Senate of the United 
States and the American people is 
whether the Executive or the Congress 
shall decide whether we go to war, and 
where. The resolutions now before the 
Senate are replete with confusion and 
profound implications. With sincere re- 
spect for all that has been said on the 
subject by the distinguished and able 
Senators on both sides of the aisle, I feel 
impelled to state the several reasons why 
Icannot in good conscience support these 
resolutions pertaining to the sending of 
additional troops to Europe. The people 
of America, through their elected rep- 
resentatives in Congress, have the moral 
and legal right to determine when and 
if the Armed Forces of this Nation shall 
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be sent abroad in large numbers, either 
to engage in a possible war or to serve as 
a garrison force in time of peace. The 
Congress would not be making that de- 
termination under either one of the res- 
olutions now before the Senate. The 
Executive already has made that deter- 
mination. Thus, the American people 
would be fooled again if the resolutions 
are adopted. 

I agree with the statements made by 
the distinguished and able junior Sena- 
tor from Ohio [Mr. Bricker] last week 
on this subject. 

I am not a lawyer and therefore shall 
not attempt to split hairs on the con- 
stitutional question. To me, and I am 
sure to 150,000,000 other Americans, the 

Constitution is simply the people's safe- 
guard against the usurping of authority 
by anyone, be he a rank-and-file citizen, 
an administratcr of the Government, a 
general of the Army, or the President of 
the United States. If the Constitution 
means less than that, it means very little 
indeed. 

If the Constitution does not guarantee 
to the people a system of representative 
government, I have long labored under 
a false belief. When Congress surren- 
ders its right to protect the interests of 
the people in this respect, we no longer 
have representative government in this 
land. By adopting the resolutions as 
they are now written, Congress would be 
surrendering its right under the Consti- 
tution to protect the interests of the 
people. The force and effect would be to 
sanction and give an amen to what has 
already been done by the Executive. The 
American people want some of the con- 
gressional powers retrieved, not surren- 
dered. The American people are no 
longer countenancing double talk and 
subterfuge. 

When the fundamental authority of 
the people is flouted in America, we are 
engaging in mockery when we talk about 
sending our Armed Forces to fight for 
freedom in Asia, Europe, or elsewhere. 
In that event we can at least afford to 
be honest and admit we are rearming to 
fight the cause of American dictators as 
opposed to foreign dictators. 

I have never been in doubt as to how 
I would vote when the pending resolu- 
tions came before the Senate. If I ever 
had been in doubt, recent incidents in 
this land would have determined the 
question for me. 

I refer specifically to the exasperating 
obstructions Congress has been trying to 
overcome in its attempt to rid our Gov- 
ernment of Communists, traitors, spies, 
gangsters, incompetents and the rank, 
partisan favoritism which borders on 
crime. 

I do not want to be repetitious, 
Neither do I want to leave any cause for 
misunderstanding. 

It was ridiculous enough when trusted 
high public officials testified to the char- 
acter and loyalty of one since proved to 
have been a Communist and a traitor. 
The remark made by the Secretary of 
State following that traitor’s conviction 
did not engender confidence in the 
hearts of the American people. 

It was even more ridiculous when the 
President of the United States shouted 
“red herring” and verbally blasteu Mem- 
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bers of Congress with charges of politi- 
cal investigation when their loyalty to 
duty and the cause of America prompted 
their efforts. 

Members of the Senate have been held 
up to ridicule by the administration and 
its satellites for their unswerving fight 
against Communist infiltration and 
Communist influences exercised in high 
places within our Government. 

Every attempt has been made by this 
administration. to develop a crusade 
against Communists thousands of miles 
beyond our borders; but the executive 
branch has not given support to Con- 
gress in its effort to put down com- 
munism in America. 

When the Communists took over the 
Government of Russia in 1917, there was 
only 1 Communist for every 2,277 persons 
in that country. Today 1 of every 1,814 
persons in America is listed as a Com- 
munist. Do those figures give the work- 
ing people, the businessmen, the farmers 
and professional citizenry of our country 
any comfort? Mr. President, corrobora- 
tion of those figures can be obtained 
from the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion—J. Edgar Hoover, Committee on 
Un-American Activities, House, March 
26, 1947. 

These facts send the cold shivers run- 
ning through the spines of every red- 
blooded American. It might be well for 
this country to stage a good old 
fashioned western round-up and corral 
all these commies so we could take a good 
look at them and determine their breed 
and characteristics. 

Within the past few days Washington 
has witnessed the spectacle of the Con- 
stitution being stretched to shelter two 
well-known Communists who defied 
Congress and denied its authority to 
question them as to whether they con- 
tributed to the support of, and owed 
allegiance to, the Communist Govern- 
ment of Russia or to America. Yes, that 
happened here almost within the 
shadow of the Capitol dome. 

A few days ago two other fellow 
travelers scorned the authority of Con- 
gress and refused to answer questions 
which every American wants arswered 
when our Nation is in danger. 

These belittlers of the United States, 
these flouters of liberty and freedom, are 
told, in substance. “You Communists 
can defy Congress; you do not need to 
pledge your allegiance to America; you 
do not need to reveal the fact that you 
owe complete allegiance to Stalin. The 
broad mantle of the American Constitu- 
tion, which you are pledged to destroy, 
will protect you and you need not an- 
swer.” 

Mr. President, if that is not a mock- 
ery of our crusade against communism 
thousands of miles away, I know of no 
name for it. 

Another spectacle here at home de- 
serves consideration: Gangsters now 
defy the authority of Congress. When 
known gangsters defy Congress, which 
seeks to learn the source of their great 
wealth, which everyone knows was ac- 
quired illegally and by official corrup- 
tion, those gangsters rest on their con- 
stitutional rights and on the influence of 
powerful political friends. One gang- 
ster admits he named judges and other 
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party leaders, and was in a large meas- 
ure responsible for their acquiring those 
positions of trust and authority. 

The executive branch of our Govern- 
ment in effect says it is our duty to sac- 
rifice the lives of our finest manhood in 
halting the spread of communism in 
Europe and Asia. The substance of the 
rulings in many cases is that it is our 
duty to guard the constitutional rights 
of Communists in America. Apparently 
the 531 men and women in the Congress 
can do nothing about it. 

Are these facts that can be ignored? 
Is the authority of Congress vested only 
in the privilege of engaging in the 
great debate? Is that the extent of 
our authority while our young manhood 
dies in battle in far-off Korea, killed by 
Communists whose bases our Armed 
Forces are not permitted to destroy? 

Is that the extent of our authority, 
while tens of thousands of other young 
Americans aré being trained for ship- 
ment to Europe to serve as world-wide 
police or to die fighting in defense of the 
homes and the lives of the French, the 
Italians, the British, the Communist 
Yugoslavs, and other nationals of 
Europe. 

The American people are fed up with 
Executives who get them into war. They 
are sick and tired of having the author- 
ity of the elected representatives of the 
people flouted and scorned and belittled. 
I am fed up with our being told that it 


Is principally our duty to raise and raise 


taxes, appropriate more and more bil- 
lions, when the President says, in sub- 
stance, if not in so many words, “I am 
willing to consult with Congress; but if 
it does not agree with me, I will do as I 
please, anyway.” 

Have we no more choice than that 
given the slave in Russia when he goes 
to the polling booth— Vote ‘yes,’ or 
else.” We have been told many things 
that make no more sense than that. 

We were told that Korea was not with- 
in the orbit of American defense lines. 
In other words, we were not going to de- 
fend it; and the American army of lib- 
eration was withdrawn. A hand-en- 
graved invitation to Communist aggres- 
sors could not have been made plainer 
than that. 

We were told we were further away 
from war than we had been at any time 
since 1946. But only 5 weeks later our 
Armed Forces were ordered into war in 
Korea without the consent of Congress. 
No plan for eventual peace was dis- 
closed. We have suffered more than 
65,000 casualties; and today we are just 
as far, or further from peace as we were 


on the day when the shooting began. 


Mr. President, if the mai. I receive is 
any indication, the people have had 
quite enough of weasel words that mean 
one thing today and something else to- 
morrow. 

We have before us a resolution, but 
opinion is very divided as to its mean- 
ing. If it means what its words imply to 
me, it means that we can approve or dis- 
approve of the President’s proposal to 
send troops in any number to Europe; 
but if we disapprove, the President can 
send them anyway. 

We were given double talk when we 
were asked to approve the terms of the 
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Atlantic Pact. What we were told be- 
fore we entered into that treaty was one 
thing. What we are told today are our 
obligations under that pact is something 
else. 

Here again I try once more to apply 
the rule of common sense. It is not 
denied that only the Congress had au- 
thority to approve that treaty. It there- 
fore follows that only the Congress has 
authority to implement it, and according 
to the understanding of Congress. 

It is an admitted fact that the admin- 
istration declared, before the treaty was 
signed, that the sending of ground 
troops to Europe was not contemplated, 
and that the terms of the treaty did not 
call for that. 

If our administration was in error 
then, wherein lies the infallibility of the 
same administration today? 

Agreements, treaties, ani pacts are 
supposed to result only after a meeting of 
minds. We must have left our minds 
somewhere else if we entered into a 
treaty which bound us, either by word or 
by implication, to send as many divisions 
of ground troops as might be necessary 
to garrison Europe indefinitely. The 
fact is that we are not bound, either 
morally or legally, to do such a thing. 

We are bound to give aid to free Euro- 
pean nations in the event they are wan- 
tonly attacked by the forces of commu- 
nism. The purpose of the Atlantic Pact 
was to serve notice to the whole world 
that if any one of the signatories to the 
treaty were attacked by an aggressor 
nation, the United States would inter- 
cede with all its resources and manpower, 
and would fight shoulder to shoulder with 
our Atlantic Pact friends to the bitter 
end. I propose to uphold the spirit of 
that treaty, but I do not propose to up- 
hold the sending of our boys to Europe 
to serve as a peacetime garrison for an 
indefinite term of years. The fictional 
Don Quixote never did anything more 
absurd, to my way of thinking, than what 
is now proposed we should do, 

To send our boys off to a saber-rattling 
contest with the potential enemy thou- 
sands of miles away, while the real 
enemy, equal in number to several divi- 
sions, is protected and coddled here in 
America is entirely preposterous. It is 
even more preposterous and absurd when 
we recall that both England and France 
have signed nonaggression pacts with 
Communist Russia and daily are carry- 
ing on trade relations with her and her 
satellites. 

The Secretary of State, speaking for 
the administration, before the Atlantic 
Pact was signed, answered with clarity 
and emphasis the direct questions put to 
him about what the pact meant. Other- 
wise, I would not have voted approval of 
the pact; and I doubt that many of my 
distinguished colleagues in this Cham- 
ber would have done §0, either. 

I would not then, and I will not now, 
vote to give authority to anyone to send 
our boys to be deployed under a Deputy 
Commander who is a citizen of a foreign 
country. 

In the sincere attempt to preserve 
world peace, the Congress approved the 
Atlantic Pact. Let those who voted, as 
I did, to approve it, consider now how 
they would have voted had they been 
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told then, as they are now, that their 
vote to approve would mean that the 
President could, at any time he might 
choose, send our troops into an unde- 
clared war or a cold war, thousands of 
miles away, without the consent of Con- 
gress. 

Let us consider how we would have 
voted had we been told that under the 
terms of the Atlantic Pact the President 
could send our ground troops to a foreign 
land, to remain there as a garrison for 
2 years, 5 years, or possibly 10 or 20 years. 

Let us inject some common sense into 
our plans for defense and for peace. 
Even a faulty plan is better than none 
at all. So far as I can discern, there is 
no plan, other than to tax and tax and 
spend and spend and use American sons 
to police the wide world. 

When we are asked to appropriate al- 
most $100,000,000,000, many millions of 
which are camouflaged under the guise 
of national defense, and which are in- 
tended to be spent in furthering the 
cause of socialism in this country, we are 
playing right into the hands of world 
communism, The only discernible plan 
on the horizon is one which leads along 
the path of inflation to economic ruin 
and bankruptcy. 

Our Armed Forces can be built up on 
Sane, orderly processes without destroy- 
ing the national economy, without all 
the emergency hysteria and phobia now 
being promoted by thousands of newly 
created bureaucrats who, at best, can 
do little more than interfere with the 
orderly expansion of industry and pro- 
duction. Such meddling can only give 
impetus to destructive inflation, which 
can and will destroy our freedom much 
sooner than any enemy across the seas 
would dare to try. 

No cries of “isolationism” will change 
my attitude toward the utter senseless- 
ness of appropriating many billions of 
dollars we do not have, to support a 
nonexistent plan for peace and national 
defense. 

We have been maneuvered into one 
mess after another for the past 15 years 
or more—from the day Congress prac- 
tically abdicated, delegating most of its 
authority to the Executive. 

Our fighting forces won the greatest 
war in history, both on the Atlantic and 
Pacific fronts, but our Government lost 
it at the international council tables. 
The fruits of that victory slipped into 
the hands of Soviet Russia, a dictator- 
ship more ruthless than the one we con- 
quered. Ex-President Hoover more than 
9 years ago warned the American people, 
that “collaboration with Stalin to bring 
freedom to mankind was a gargantuan 
jest.” A million fine Americans gave 
their health or their lives to preserve 
freedom. When the President and his 
advisers got through reshaping that 
dearly bought freedom, §00,000,000 more 
human beings were co tted to Com- 
munist slavery. 

Today South Korea is a shambles, and 
only a short time ago the commander in 
chief of our forces in Asia stated publicly 
that we could not win, that the best we 
could hope for was a stalemate. 

We have won more enemies, but have 
gained nothing for either America or 


_Korea, When our Armed Forces win a 
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war victory has been handed over to the 
enemy by our executive branch. What 
kind of peace can be secured when we 
cannot win? 

We gave more than eleven billions of 
American tax dollars to Stalin’s Russia. 
We have given many millions to Tito’s 
Communist Yugoslavia. We have given 
billions of dollars to bolster the Socialist 
government of Britain, one of whose 
high Government officials states: 

I have always held that socialism in any 
nation is the first step toward the adoption 
of communism. 


We have given billions of dollars in 
Marshall-plan aid to European nations 
who continue to sell strategic war mate- 
rials to Russia and her satellites. We 
have given billions of ECA dollars to the 
several countries in the Old World, with 
the exception of the two nations which 
had the courage to stand up and fight 
against communism. I refer to Spain 
and the Nationalist Chinesé on Formosa, 
whose cooperation has been spurned. 

The United States has given millions 
of dollars to Sweden and Switzerland, 
both of which remained neutral in the 
last war and profited well by selling their 
products both to the Allies and to the 
enemy. 

This Republic of ours is young in years, 
The nations of the Old World date back 
for centuries before they even knew this 
hemisphere existed. Those nations have 
fought and made peace and traded with 
each other and fought again, times with- 
out number. Those Old World nations 
have had universal military training for 
scores of years, yet it did not bring them 
peace. On the contrary, every mobiliza- 
tion race in history resulted in more 
wars. They have embroiled us in costly 
wars in which we had nothing to gain 
and everything to lose. 

Are we so naive as to believe that we 
can reform or permanently change the 
thinking of their people? If we are, it is 
time we were awakening from that day- 
dream. : 

I have listened to and have read with 
care the countless words spoken in this 
Chamber on this important subject. I 
shall listen to and read many more, and 
always with respect, for I do not doubt 
the sincerity of any Member of this body, 
especially when he speaks on the future 
course of America and the preservation 
of our way of life. 

However, in examination of the many 
demands made upon the Congress by the 
Executive, I have not yet been able to 
identify one single reason, backed by 
factual data or comprehensive reason- 
ing, why Europe is in greater danger now 
than it was 1, 2, or 5 years ago. In 1945, 
our Commander in Chief obligingly 
stopped American armies at the Elbe, so 
that the Soviet Army would be given 
the honor and privilege of capturing 
and looting eastern Europe. Yes, 
America permitted that to happen, 
although we knew communism was just 
as lustful and vicious and deceitful then 
as it was 10 years before or is now. 

When the shooting stopped, this ad- 
ministration poured our wealth into 
stricken Poland, Germany, Austria, and 
other nations, to help the defeated and 
destitute, and we stood supinely by while 
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Soviet freebooters and looters were 
taking more away than we could pour in. 

Mr. President, we are told that Rus- 
sia has a land army of 175 divisions, 
which could overrun Western Europe in 
3 weeks. If so, is it not the height of 
folly to send 4, 6, 10, or even 15 divisions 
of ground troops to Europe as “expend- 
ables”? Do we have to fight a war when, 
and in the exact manner, Stalin dic- 
tates? 

But, it is said, with Europe in its con- 
trol, Russia would have the resources in 
steel, other strategic equipment, and 
manpower to overrun the world. Permit 
me to say that Hitler had all those 
things. He had the resources of the 
Continent at his command, including its 
manpower, and he had the Italian and 
Japanese armies, navies, and air forces 
helping him. It brought him nothing 
but destruction. No one will deny that 
the German of all times, and especially 
the German under Hitler, was a much 
more dangerous and efficient fighter 
som Stalin’s Communist slave will ever 

e. 

Mr, President, I do not pretend to know 
all the answers, but plain common sense 
and unemotional reasoning tell me that 
Russia knows she can gain nothing by 
overrunning Europe. Russian leaders 
will look a long t me upon the destruction 
of Hitler's Europe before they decide 
to risk a similar fate. Hitler struck 
when the free world was less prepared 
than it is today. The United States and 
Great Britain, with hastily built armies 
and hastily transformed production 
lines, crushed his barbaric forces, and at 
the same time saved Russia by making 
and delivering to the Soviet, at terrific 
cost in lives and money, the supplies to 
sustain it. 

The Kremlin knows, and has taken due 
note of those facts. Stalin was clever 
enough to win everything at stake at the 
international council tables. He is also 
clever enough to know he could not have 
won it by war. He is clever enough to 
know that a slave world cannot conquer 
the free world in a total war. He knows 
there would be total war if he moved into 
Western Europe. He knows that the 
United States would carry out its com- 
mitments under the Atlantic Pact agree- 
ment. 

Stalin knows how to use his pawns in 
the great game of international chess. 
The whole technique of communism is 
based on a fear complex. Wein America 
cannot afford to succumb to that kind 
of technique. If we permit our judg- 
ment to become warped or our common 
sense neutralized by Stalin’s techniques, 
then there will be no hope. If we are 
foolish enough to dissipate our strength 
by engaging in a series of Korean de- 
bacles, we are lost. Le’ us not forget that 
it is capitalistic America that Stalin and 
his Politburo have their covetous eyes 
upon. When our military forces and 
economic strength become so diluted and 
dissipated by being deployed and sprad- 
dled all over the world, that would be the 
psychological time for a direct assault 
on the United States via Siberia and 
Alaska, or some other place. 

Mr. President, the cardinal mistake 
that is being made in our defense pro- 
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gram, it seems to me, lies in the undue 
emphasis that is being laid on the defense 
of Western Europe. I would not want to 
minimize the importance of a proper co- 
ordination of all the resources and man- 
power of Western Europe effectively to 
stop Communist aggression in case of an 
all-out involvement. Of course, we want 
to help preserve the civilization of West- 
ern Europe. We have helped and are 
still helping to do that very thing. How- 
ever, in order for us to be in a position 
to continue to help, the United States of 
America must be preserved. That pres- 
ervation is a must and, therefore, comes 
first. This attitude is neither selfish nor 
narrow. It is realistic common sense. 
Every nation in the world looks after its 
own interests first. The time has arrived 
when this Nation had better start look- 
ing after its own self-interest and pres- 
ervation too. 

Mr. President, I invite the attention of 
the Senate to an article appearing in the 
December 5, 1950, issue of Look maga- 
zine, written by Richard Wilson, chief 
of the Look Washinston Bureau, en- 
titled “Is Siberia Russia’s Secret Base for 
World Conquest?” I quote the opening 
paragraphs of Mr. Wilson’s article: 


Deep behind the iron curtain in the little- 
known reaches of Siberia, the Soviet Union 
today is building a vast military-industrial 
empire. 

It’s a new center of power that poses a 

threat to Alaska, Japan, and perhaps all of 
Asia. 
These facts emerged recently when Look 
commissioned a University of California re- 
search assistant to complete and bring up to 
date a detailed study of Siberian military 
and economic strength. 

The research assistant, Steven P. Nagel, is 
no novice at sifting information. He took 
part iu the interrogation of 25,000 German 
prisoners in World War II and was wounded 
three times in field intelligence operations. 
His study of Siberia covered a 2-year period 
of research in Russian publications and pub- 
lished British, American, and French intelli- 
gence, and included assistance from United 
States officials who themselves were study- 
ing the new Soviet Empire. Here are Nagel's 
principal findings: 


SIBERIAN ARMIES NUMBER 750,000 TROOPS 


At least 750,000 troops—the cream of the 
Red army—are training in Siberia and wait- 
ing for whatever mission may be assigned 
them by the Politburo. 

The Siberian troops make up a minimum 
of 44 front-line divisions—many of them 
airborne or armored. 

They are reinforced by a powerful air force 
and navy. The air force, it’s estimated, 
numbers 4,500 planes. The navy is believed 
to include 100 submarines. 


INDUSTRIAL REVOIUTION TRANSFORMS 
WILDERNESS 

Meanwhile, an industrial revolution is 
changing the face of the Siberian wilderness. 
New factories have been built. Whole in- 
dustries have been transferred from Russia 
proper. 

In an area where less than 5,000,000 people 
lived in 1926, the population today easily 
exceeds 10,000,300 and may reach 15,000,000. 

Other sources indicate that the new 
Siberian empire may be even more powerful 
than Nagel's findings suggest. In any event, 
it’s clear that Moscow is creating a self- 
contained military-economic unit in eastern 
Siberia—one, and perhaps the most im- 
portant, of six separate areas of the Soviet 
Union that are being organized to stand on 
their own in war or peace. 
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“The Russians,” a State Department official 
told me, “have built something big and 
dangerous in Siberia.” 

An officer of the Red air force, who escaped 
last year via Austria, Lt. Piotr Pirogov, had 
given the following warning: “I have served 
in Siberia. I know how the Soviet air force 
is indoctrinated. Every Soviet officer believes 
that the only way into the United States is 
through Alaska. e 

“These officers have been taught that 
Alaska is Russian earth; that Catherine the 
Great was cheated out of it by avaricious 
Americans; that its gold, minerals, and other 
resources have been shamefully exploited by 
American capitalists; that Alaska must be 
reclaimed for the Soviet Union.” Lieutenant 
Pirogov concludes by stating, “Every Soviet 
Officer is expected to know this.” 


Mr. President, if every Soviet officer 
believes that the only way into the 
United States is through Alaska, is it 
not about time that we took cognizance 
cf that fact before we commit our 
Armed Forces to the four corners of the 
world? We talk about building morale 
in Europe. With a threat to our very 
existence hanging over us by the con- 
centration of Soviet might in Siberia, 
is it not about time that we consider 
America first? When are we going to 
quit falling into Communist traps? 

Por almost 20 years we have been di- 
rected, misdirected, taxed, and bribed 
with our own tax dollars, lei and mis- 
led by an administration whose foreign 
affairs “experts” maneuvered more free 
people into Stalin’s control than we 
freed from Hitler’s brutality. 

We have been led and misled by an 
administration whose spenders have 
brought us to the brink of national 
bankruptcy and who are now straining 
to finish the job. 

We are being directed by an adminis- 
tration that has no plan for peace. Its 
welfare state is predicated upon a state 
of war emergencies, with more and more 
controls. 

We are being directed by an admin- 
istration that admits no mistakes, and 
thrives on deficits of billions of dollars. 

We are being directed by an adminis- 
tration that repeated—again and again 
and again—that the 531 men and women 
elected by the people to serve them in 
Washington in 1947 and 1948 constitut- 
ed the “worst” Congress ever, appar- 
ently because it is the only Congress in 
the past 22 years that balanced the 
budget. 

The President has branded as “asi- 
nine” the fine work of the committee 
headed by the distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] because 
that committee is exposing the rank fa- 
voritism, incompetence, and pernicious 
practices of a Government agency. 

We are being directed by an adminis- 
tration that vigorously defended its trai- 
torous Communist appointees, and it has 
not yet made any apology for its in- 
famous “red herring” blasts. 

Yes, this is the administration that 
demands that Congress supinely ap- 
prove its actions or stand by while the 
finest of our manhood is shipped to for- 
eign lands to become either “expend- 
ables” or international police—possibly 
as another “police force” for an inter- 
national army. 
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There is a limit to our economic pow- 
er; there is a limit to our resources; 
there is a limit to our manpower. 

We have about reached the limit of 
national indebtedness. Further deficit- 
spending is extremely dangerous. But 
this administration recognizes no limit 
to phony dollars, deficits, or inflation. 

We cannot build an army or maintain 
our strength with deficit resources or 
deficit manpower. 

We have poured out our wealth to na- 
tions all over the world. In the last Con- 
gress I voted agaiast the sending of such 
vast amounts of our wealth to Europe. 
I opposed it because I believed that after 
giving the lives of hundreds of thousands 
of our sons, billions of dollars in lend- 
lease, and other billions in direct gifts 
to the war victims, we had done a rea- 
sonable share. I opposed it because we 
have already placed upon the present 
generation and their children for gen- 
erations to come a financial burden that 
mortgages their opportunities and 
threatens their freedoms. 

I opposed it because I am opposed to 
excess paternalism, which saps vitality, 
destroys individual initiative and moral 
courage and integrity. It destroys such 
sterling qualities in foreign countries as 
well as in America. 

We must give some thought to those 
who will take our places in this land of 
freedom, this one remaining nation built 
on a foundation of free enterprise, in- 
dividual initiative, and free union of ideas 
and ideals, born of unselfishness and 
charity for all peoples and nurtured in 
the strength of industry, tolerance, and 
the dignity of man. 

We have given refuge to the victims of 
tyranny, and have welcomed as equals 
those who came seeking an opportunity 
to work and build. We have been toler- 
ant and charitable to the vanquished 
enemy. 

However, there comes a time when 
generosity ceases to be a virtue, and I 
believe that time has come. We must 
now husband our resources, our economic 
power, and our manpower if we are to 
remain strong and free. 

We of the Congress are the elected 
trustees of an America for Americans yet 
unborn. We must not surrender one iota 
of their right to representative govern- 
ment under the Constitution. 

No one here will deny that, in order to 
send our dollars, our food, and material 
values abroad, the administration must 
first get permission from Congress. 

Surely, then, the most priceless of all 
things American, human life, the flower 
of our manhood, cannot be drafted and 
shipped abroad without the consent of 
Congress. 

If we here in this day surrender or 
barter away the inherent right of the 
people under constitutional and repre- 
sentative government, government of 
the people, by the people, and for the 
people will become just a memory in the 
pages of history. 

Mr. BRICKER, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ECTON. I yield. 

Mr. BRICKER, I wish to support the 
position taken by the able Senator from 
Montana, and to compliment him upon 
the thorough research he has made of 
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the question he has discussed and his 
presentation of it to the Senate. 

Mr. President, I am disappointed that 
there are not more Senators present. 
I wish that more Senators on both sides 
of the aisle could have heard the very 
able address just made by the Senator 
from Montana. In my opinion it was 
one of the ablest arguments ever made 
on the floor of the Senate. I wish to 
support completely the position taken 
by the junior Senator from Montana, 
and to compliment him on his presenta- 
tion. I repeat, I am distressed to note 
that there are not present more Senators 
on both sides of the aisle. 

So far as I know, Mr. President, Sena- 
tors who are supporting the concurrent 
resolution and the simple resolution have 
been as silent as the tomb as to why 
they have changed their position and 
their minds from the time when they 
secured the ratification of the North At- 
lantic Pact, after very definite assurances 
and promises had been made to the 
Members of the Senate. If it had not 
been for such promises I would not have 
voted for the Atlantic Pact under any 
consideration. I would not have voted 
for it if I had felt that we were giving 
to the President complete power to de- 
termine where and when American 
troops should be sent into battle, or into 
an integrated army. 

Mr. ECTON. I thank the very able 
Senator from Ohio, not only for his sup- 
port, but for his comment on what he 
considers to be the meaning of the At- 
lantic Pact. 

As I tried to emphasize, that the lead- 
ership within the administration, includ- 
ing the Secretary of State, has stated 
emphatically, and we had assurance 
after assurance, that there was no moral 
obligation and no legal obligation to do 
anything under the Atlantic Pact unless 
it was first submitted to Congress. I 
gathered the impression from their testi- 
mony that the main purpose of ratifying 
the Atlantic Pact was to show the whole 
world that if an aggressor should assail 
a nation signatory to the pact, we would 
move in and help that nation with all our 
resources and with our manpower, the 
supposition being that it was necessary 
to assure Europe and to proclaim to the 
world that we would intervene. 

We already had given evidence that 
we would intervene. We had inter- 
vened both in World War I and World 
War II. Further assurance was desired 
so that another Hitler would not arise 
in Europe and proceed on the assump- 
tion that perhaps we had had enough of 
war and would not want to get into 
another one. That is why I supported 
the Atlantic Pact. I would support it 
again under the same representations as 
those made by the administration, the 
Secretary of State, and the leaders 
within the Senate. But today we find 
it means something else; that the Presi- 
dent of the United States can proceed 
to implement the pact without even ask- 


ing Congress. I do not hesitate to say ` 


to the distinguished Senator from Ohio 
that I would have voted differently 
2 years ago if I had thought that was 
what the pact meant. 

Mr. BRICKER. I assure the Senator 


from Montana that the junior Senator _ 
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from Ohio would have voted against the 
pact had he then had any intimation, 
idea, suspicion, or imagination that we 
would be presented with a concurrent 
resolution or a simple resolution to ap- 
prove the power of the President to im- 
plement the Atlantic Pact without a law 
first being enacted by Congress. Does 
the Senator feel that the Senate would 
have ratified the Atlantic Pact had we 
known then what we know now, namely, 
that it was the intent of the adminis- ' 
tration to go ahead without the approval 
of Congress? 

Mr. ECTON. I am confident that it 
would have been rejected over- 
whelmingly. | 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ECTON. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I wish to compliment 
the distinguished Senator from Mon- 
tana for his very able address. I was not 
on the floor to hear all of it, but I did 
hear his very forceful conclusion. I am 
in complete sympathy with the objec- 
tives set forth in his address. 

Is it not a fact that those of us who 
voted against the North Atlantic Pact 
raised the question as to what the char- 
acter of the mutual aid was to be under 
article 3? Does not the Senator remem- 
ber that time and time again the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations and other Sena- 
tors interested in the North Atlantic 
Treaty stated that its implementation, 
when and if it was to be undertaken, 
would have to be approved by Congress, 
and that Congress would determine the 
character of the mutual aid to be sup- 
plied? | 

Mr. ECTON. That is my recollection, 

Mr. WHERRY. Does not the Sena- 
tor feel that many votes in favor of rati- 
fication were cast by Senators on such 
assurances, and that if they had to do 
it over again, knowing what they know 
today, they would not vote for the rati- 
fication of the North Atlantic Treaty? 

Mr. ECTON. Mr. President, I may say 
that I remember very definitely that the 
distinguished Senator from Nebraska ex- 
pressed his apprehension and warned the 
Senate on that point. I congratulate 
him for doing so. He recognized the 
double talk in the representations which 
were made. I am willing to admit that 
I, for one, did not recognize it. I ac- 
cepted the representations of the Senate 
leadership, the administration, and the 
Secretary of State as being honest repre- 
sentations of the true meaning of the 
pact. I must admit that at the time I 
thought the junior Senator from Ne- 
braska was a little overexercised about 
x but I commend him, and ä 

m. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Senator, 
but I did not ask the question seeking 
congratulations, However, I will e 
them without any question. 

Mr. ECTON. The Senator was Garret 

Mr. WHERRY. If the Senator will 
further yield, the point I wish to make is 
that assurances were given time and 
time again by the treaty explainers, to 
the effect that Congress would make the 
determination. 

Mr. ECTON. The Senator is correct. 
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Mr. WHERRY. I can remember the 
words of the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
ConNALLY]. They are still ringing in my 
ears. “Wecan trust Congress. Congress 
will make the determination.” 

Mr, ECTON. The Senator is correct. 
Mr. WHERRY. If we had known then 
what we now know, namely, that an at- 
tempt would be made to bypass Con- 
gress, is it not a fact that many Senators 
who voted then to support the North 
Atlantic Treaty would probably have 
voted against it? It is now proposed to 
implement the treaty by furnishing 
troops, and the administration does not 


-defer to Congress and let Congress de- 


termine the character of the mutual aid 
under article 3. 

Mr. ECTON. What the Senator says 
is true; but I should like to ask him a 
question. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska feel that either one of these reso- 
lutions, as now drawn, accomplishes any 
result? Neither of the resolutions re- 
trieves any lost powers of Congress. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. ECTON. Neither one of the reso- 
lutions would stop the President in any 
way. They merely amount to about the 
same thing as a resolution adopted by a 
private organization in one of the States 
and sent to Congress. Is that not true? 

Mr. WHERRY. My answer to that 
question, if the Senator will permit me 
to answer it, is that nearly a week ago I 
made the statement on the floor of the 
Senate that the purpose of Senate Reso- 
lution 8 had been expanded to the point 
where it purported to represent the im- 
plementation of the North Atlantic 
Treaty, but did not represent congres- 
sional approval. All that Senate Reso- 
lution 99 or Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 18 would do would be simply to 
advise the President. It is simply an 
admonition to him that if we are to im- 
plement the treaty by sending troops to 
Europe, and it is to be done under the 
constitutional prccesses in accordance 
with article 11 of the treaty, it must be 
done by a joint resolution, which has the 
full effect of organic law. It can be 


done either that way or by a bill giving 


congressional approval. Without such 
legislation, I agree with the distinguished 
Senator that there is nothing but the 
expression of a pious hope that the Presi- 
dent will listen to the admonitions of the 
Senate, or of the Congress if a concur- 
rent resolution should be adopted. 

For that reason, es I have previously 
stated on the floor of the Senate, and 
have again stated today, inasmuch as 
the question of sending troops, a ques- 
tion going to the very merits of imple- 
menting the treaty, is now involved, I 
believe that the only thing to do is to 
recommit the resolutions to the commit- 
tees with instructions to report a joint 
resolution, so that when it comes back 
to the Senate it can be amended, if de- 
sired, and sent to the House. Then the 
House can do what it pleases with it. 
The measure will then go to the Presi- 
dent for signature, and when signed it 
will have the full legal effect of law. 
Unless we do that we are simply express- 
ing a pious hope and offering advice. We 
are hoping that the President will listen 


to the admonitions sci forth in the reso- 
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lution, amendments to which, if adopt- 
ed, would mean nothing, in my opinion, 
relative to a determination by the Con- 
gress of such an important thing as the 
implementation of the North Atlantic 
Treaty. Does that answer the Senator’s 
question? 

Mr. ECTON. Yes. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nebraska yield to me 
about 5 minutes? 

Mr. WHERRY. I wonder if the Sen- 
ator from Montana is through yet. He 
has the floor. 

Mr. ECTON. I should like to say to 
the Senator from Nebraska that in my 
opinion it is necessary to recommit these 
resolutions, or kill them and start over. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. ECTON. For the simple reason 
that, as the very able Senator from Ohio 
{Mr. Bricker] brought out in his speech 
the other day, if either of the resolutions 
is adopted the American people will feel 
that Congress is exercis'ng its constitu- 
tional power. The people believe that 
the Congress should have such power, 
and that it has such power. They feel 
that in adopting these resolutions the 
Congress would be exercising its consti- 
tutional power. The people are fooled. 
They are proceeding under a delusion. 
Actually, so far as concerns the question 
whether troops can be sent to Europe or 
not, the resolutions do not amount to a 
snap of the fingers; but the people of 
America believe that they do’ 

I believe that the arguments and de- 
bates during the past 2 or 3 weeks have 
been very helpful to the people of the 
United States. Through press releases 
and radio service the people have been 
informed as to the constitutional powers 
of Congress and the division of authority 
as between the legislative and the execu- 
tive branches of the Government. At 
the same time, the people felt that we 
were accomplishing something by these 
resolutions when, in reality, they amount 
to nothing. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ECTON. I yield to the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr, WHERRY. I deeply appreciate the 
observations made by the Senator from 
Montara. I believe that unless a reso- 
lution such as Senate Resolution 8 had 
been submitted back in January, imme- 
diately after the speecli by the President 
to the joint session of both Houses, the 
President fully intended to go ahead and 
implement the treaty without ever com- 
ing to the Congress at all. 

Mr. ECTON. He so stated. 

Mr. WHERRY. He so stated over the 
radio ard through the press. So I be- 
lieve that the submission of the resolu- 
tion at that time was a good thing. 

Mr. ECTON. I agree with the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. If the resolution had 
been adopted at that time, I believe that 
other instrumentalities would have been 
set in motion. There would have been 
reports and other documents looking to 
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the implementation of the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty by the Congress. 

I am in total agreement with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Montana that 
the question of implementation is now 
raised by the troops-to-Europe approach, 
which involves the national defense pol- 
icy of the United States. In that con- 
nection, certainly both Houses of Con- 
gress and the President have a joint re- 
sponsibility. The only thing that should 
be considered by the Congress is a joint 
resolution which, if passed, would have 
the full effect of law. 

Mr. ECTON. What the Senator from 
Nebraska says is correct. 

I now yield to the Senator f:om South 
Dakota. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, certainly 
the value of the original resolution sub- 
mitted by the distinguished Senator from 
Nebraska has been illustrated this after- 
noon by the able discourse given by the 
Senator from Montana. The discussion 
itself is evidence of the fact that it is 
necessary to have some debate in order 
to bring the issues before the people. 

As a new Member of the Senate, who 
was not here at the time the North At- 
lantic Pact was ratified by the Senate, 
but who was a Member of the House of 
Representatives at that time and later, 
when the bill for the implementation of 
the pact was presented, calling for the 
provision of arms and equipment, I 
should like to ask a question, and I should 
like to have the observation of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Ohio, the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska, the Senator from 
Montana, or any other Senator who can 
enlighten me. 

Why is it that the bill for implementa- 
tion in the form of military equipment 
was brought before the Congress in the 
form of a joint resolution which required 
action by both Houses and signature by 
the President, whereas it was proposed 
that men might be deployed, in the form 
of military aid, without consultation with 
Congress? Is it because the adminis- 
tration is more indifferent to people than 
it is to material and equipment? Why 
is it that the administration asked us for 
an act of Congress to deploy some mili- 
tary equipment, but proposed to bypass 
Congress when it came to the deployment 
of men? 

Mr. ECTON. I would answer the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota by saying that 
I think that is further evidence that at 
the time the Atlantic Pact was before 
the Senate, the administration honestly 
believed and represented to the Congress 
that there could be no implementation 
in any form without consultation with 
Congress. I believe that is what they 
meant. The arms implementation came 
up so soon after we ratified the Atlantic 
Pact that they had not forgotten what 
they had previously told us, But now 
they have evidently forgotten what they 
told us at the time the pact was ratified. 
I do not know why they have changed 
their position, unless it is because of 
power mania which takes hold of some 
who get into public office. They reach 
out for more and more power, indeed, 
there seems to be no end to their desire 
for increased power. That is what is 
worrying the American people. They 
want the Congress to say to the execu- 
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tive branch of the Government, “We did 
not give you such power. You have not 
even asked us for such power. Do not 
try to bypass the Congress. The power 
belongs to the Congress and we, the 
elected representatives of the people, 
are going to exercise the power in their 
behalf.“ 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BurTLER of Maryland in the chair), Does 
the Senator from Montana yield to the 
Senator from Utah? 

Mr. ECTON. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. As one who was ac- 
tive in the debate on the Atlantic Pact 
I should like further to reply to the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Case] 
as to implementing the treaty by con- 
gressional action in the case of arms, but 
not by congressional action when it 
comes to using men. The fact of the 
matter is that at the time the treaty 
was presented to the Foreign Relations 
Committee for consideration, and when 
the hearings were held, there was a com- 
plete denial by the administration, 
through Secretary Acheson and others, 
that the pact in any way intended to 
cover the use of troops prior to an ag- 
gression. That question was put directly 
to the Secretary by the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER], and answered 
positively “no” by Secretary Acheson. 
He said there was no intent whatever to 
implement the pact by troops, by armed 
forces, until an act of aggression oc- 
curred. That was made perfectly clear. 
So the question of using troops did not 
come up until later on when the Presi- 
dent decided he would implement the 
pact. 

My impression is that he ordered our 
troops into Korea without any authority 
whatever. He contended he had the 
authority, and his supporters contended 
he had it. If he were to come to Con- 
gress and ask for authority to imple- 
ment the North Atlantic Pact by send- 
ing troops, it would be a confession that 
he was completely wrong in his action in 
Korea. What is proposed in the pres- 
ent instance is a matter of saving face 
and nothing else. 

In 1945 the President, in a letter sent 
to the Congress when it was considering 
implementation of the United Nations 
Charter in a similar situation, said that, 
of course, Congress should pass on it, 
and urged Congress to do so. He agreed 
that they should do it. The chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY], 
said that was the thing todo. The vast 
majority of the Members of the Con- 
gress agreed that was the thing to do. 
In 1945 Congress adopted the U. N. Par- 
ticipation Act, which went exactly in 
the direction in which the Senator and 
I and others think we ought to go now. 
I am urging that the administration 
adopt their own language and the pro- 
cedure proposed by them and carried 
into effect heretofore by Congress in a 
measure which was signed by the Presi- 
dent. Such action was approved by 
the President in his letter to Congress, 
Let me repeat. The President has done 
a complete about face, 
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Mr. CASE, Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate the efforts of the two distinguished 
Senators to answer my question. I be- 
lieve they have stated what they believe 
to be true. But I hope they will pardon 
me when I say they have failed to per- 
suade me that the difference in the 
course of action is justified. 

Mr. WATKINS. I do not think it is 
justified at all. But that is the reason 
which I think accounts for the differ- 
ence in action between armaments and 
men. 

Mr. ECTON. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nebraska IMr. 
WuHerryY] yield me about 5 minutes? 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes. 

Mr. BRICKER. I should like to say, 
in response to the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Case], that in the judgment 
of the Senator from Ohio the secret lies 
in the fact that when the administra- 
tion asked us to implement the pact by 
arms the arrogant grasp for power on 
the part of the leaders in the Pentagon 
had not reached the height it has now 
reached. They had not arrived at the 
point of trying to circumvent the power 
of Congress which they have now 
reached. 

I am not surprised that those who 2 
years ago advocated the theory that 
Congress had the power to decide should 
be silent now. I cannot explain why 
they have changed their opinion except 
to suggest that they are taking orders 
from the White House and from the 
Pentagon without any regard to the ef- 
fect upon the liberties which they are 
defying and the Constitution which they 
are pledged to support. They are bury- 
ing the Constitution in a tomb. If the 
resolutions are adopted the Senate will 
be burying the liberties of the American 
people, liberties which will not be resur- 
rected in the lifetime of any Senator 
who is here and voting on the question 
today. 

The Senator from Montana IMr. 
Ecron] mentioned during the course of 
his speech that he is not a lawyer, but 
I will say to him that he thinks and talks 
as if he were a lawyer. I wish that some 
who assume themselves to be lawyers in 
the Senate were as clearheaded and as 
forceful in their consideration of the 
constitutioinal rights of the people of 
America as has been the Senator from 
Montana this afternoon. 

One thing the Senator from Montana 
discussed so ably was the question of 
secrecy. He suggested that certain im- 
portant facts have been withheld from 
the Congress of the United States, and 
thereby withheld from the American 
people. Listen to the roll of the secret 
agreements and the manipulations of 
the administration and the White House 
that have been kept from the Congress. 

First, the loyalty files were kept from 
us. I remember sitting in the commit- 
tee when Mr. Seth Richardson came be- 
fore the committee and said, “We can- 
not tell you thus and so.” He had under 
him five or six hundred men who had 
pored over the files day after day. Yet 
he said, “We cannot tell you, the elected 
representatives of the people, responsible 
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to them under the Constitution, what 
has gone on in the loyalty investiga- 
tions.” We had to pry out the truth in 
regard to Remington and Hiss against 
the violent opposition of the White 
House, 

Then we had the reciprocal trade 
agreements. Reciprocal trade is the 
power of the administration to destroy 
American business, again to put men 
back upon the streets when we return to 
normal times, to destroy American busi- 
ness by giving unfavorable competition 
advantages to foreign trade. Yet in 
the Congress of the United States we 
were denied the facts upon the basis of 
which reciprocal trade agreements were 
entered into at the foreign cities where 
the conferences were held. 

Then we come to the Brussels confer- 
ence. We do not know what Secretary 
Acheson agreed to at the Brussels con- 
ference. We do know something about 
the report of the Security Board, but not 
yet has the truth been told the Congress 
of the United States. We ought to have 
every fact, every agreement, every bit of 
paper that was agreed upon at the Brus- 
sels conference, before we can intelli- 
gently cast our votes in the Senate. 

Having in mind Yalta and Tehran, is 
it any wonder that those of us whose 
purpose it is to preserve the Constitution 
and the place of Congress in our scheme 
of government do not want to agree to 
what the Secretary said Congress was 
committed to at the Brussels conference, 
which may be of world-wide importance 
and affect the fate of civilization? 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Ohio yield 
to me so I may ask a question of the 
junior Senator from Nebraska? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hot- 
LAND in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Ohio yield to the Senator from 
Maryland? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Is not the 
very basis of the Wherry resolution the 
desire to enable Congress to step in and 
thwart the making of secret agreements 
and of secret implementations? 

Mr. WHERRY. I answer unequiv- 
ocally, “Yes”; that is the purpose of the 
resolution. The subject is being ably 
brought out by the distinguished Senator 
from Ohio. We have had enough of se- 
cret agreements. The President was im- 
plementing the North Atlantic agree- 
ment without coming to Congress, defy- 
ing the Congress, if you please. The pur- 
pose of the resolution is to prevent such 
things being done. 

Mr. President, I deeply appreciate the 
roll of secret agreements being called by 
the distinguished Senator from Ohio. 
There were many agreements about 
which Congress was never consulted, I 
wish he would mention all such agree- 
ments or documents. One he has not 
yet referred to, which had widespread 
effect in Asia, was the Wedemeyer re- 
port. Many Members of the Senate on 
both sides of the aisle endeavored to have 
that report made public. Had it been 
made public an entirely different out- 
look regarding the situation in Asia 
would prevail. . 3 
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Mr. BRICKER. And we might have a 
friend in Communist China had the 
Congress of the United States and the 
American people known the import of 
the Wedemeyer report, which was hidden 
in the files—just as the President hid 
the Remington files in his own desk—so 
that the American people would never 
know what one of the finest representa- 
tives of the Army reported concerning 
China. 

So I agree entirely with the Senator 
from Nebraska. I also wish to say that 
had it not been for his resolution, the 
truth of this entire matter would never 
have been brought to the attention of the 
Congress or the American people; and we 
would never have known, until it was 
too late, the impact upon liberty at home 
and liberty elsewhere in the world if we 
had merely adopted the concurrent reso- 
lution or the simple Senate resolution. 
The resolution of the Senator from Ne- 
braska is what held up action on this 
matter and brought about the considera- 
tion we are now giving it. 

In regard to the reference made by 
the Senator from Montana to the fact 
that Congress has been defied, I wish to 
say that I read in the noon edition of one 
of the newspapers that approximately 21 
of the gangsters who were called before 
a committee of the Senate have defied 
that committee, and therefore have 
defied the Senate, by refusing to testify. 
Mr. President, why would those gangsters 
not defy the committee and the Senate 
when they saw the administration defy 
the Senate by attempting to take over 
the very constitutional power which the 
Senate itself should exercise? It is a sad 
day when Senators on this floor will ap- 
prove and subscribe to that kind of de- 
fiance of the elected representatives of 
the people of the United States. 

I say that this matter is the most im- 
portant one we have been called upon 
to discuss or to vote on since I have been 
a Member of the Senate; and likewise I 
believe that to be true in the case of all 
other Members. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. BRICKER. | I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does not the Senator 
from Ohio feel that, regardless of the 
claims made by the President of the 
United States with regard to the powers 
he has under the Constitution, neverthe- 
less, in view of the promises which were 
made by those who explained the treaty, 
and in view pf the explanations which 
were given to the Members of the Sen- 
ate, in the interest of the welfare of the 
people of the United States the Congress 
should insist that the President wait for 
Congress to determine the policy to be 
followed? 

Mr. BRICKER. Yes. The President 
has the legal duty to do so, and he also 
has a moral obligation to the people of 
the United States and to the Congress 
of the United States to keep his word 
with the Congress, as expressed by the 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee and by the Secretary of 
State, who still occupies that office. 
There is nothing which could more un- 
dermine the morality, the integrity, the 
honesty, and the character of the rep- 
resentatives of the American people 
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than for them to subscribe to the puerile 
doctrine which has come from the Pen- 
tagon and from the White House in the 
last few weeks. 

I wish to say further, in passing, that 
in the last week or two we have observed 
that some of the judges of the Federal 
courts have been releasing Communists 
into our midst. I appreciate what the 
Senator from Montana has said in the 
last few minutes about that matter. 

Mr. President, I say that the time has 
come for the Congress of the United 
States not to stop its investigations but 
to expand them. I wish to see the in- 
vestigative power extended to the courts 
of the country, who likewise have been 
defying the Congress, a concurrent 
branch of the Government of the United 
States. I do not believe that the courts 
are sacred cows covered or protected by 
some kind of sanctity which absolves 
them from investigation by the Congress 
to determine whether they are fulfilling 
their oaths of office when they release, 
to prey upon the American people, the 
11 Communists who have been released 
in the city of New York or the two Com- 
munists who have been released in the 
city of Washington, D. C., within the 
last month. 

Mr. President, if we who serve in the 
Congress are to be true to the oaths we 
took upon the commencement of our 
service, we should see to it that we do 
everything we possibly can to support 
and maintain the Constitution of the 
United States, and we also should do 
everything within our power to see to it 
that the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment stays within its proper powers. 
We should say to it, “Your job is to ad- 
minister the laws which are passed by 
the Congress, and you shall not be per- 
mitted to tear down the Constitution, 
which is the only guarantee of the pres- 
ervation of the liberties of the people 
of the United States, both now and in 
generations yet to come.” 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Sénator yield? 

Mr, BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. The remarks of the Sen- 
ator from Ohio are exceedingly disturb- 
ing. I should like to ask him whether I 
correctly understood him to say that no 
report has yet been made in regard to 
the agreement made at Brussels. 

Mr, BRICKER. Absolutely no report 
at all has been made of it. 

Mr..CASE. What disturbs me in that 
connection is that I recall that following 
the conference at Yalta the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt came before the House of 
Representatives, and while he was seated 
there—although it was not his custom to 
be seated on such occasions; on other 
occasions when he addressed the House 
of Representatives he stood—he purport- 
ed to give to the House an account of 
what happened at Yalta. I also recall 
that on the following day one of the lead- 
ing newspapers in the United States 
made some inquiry as to whether the 
report then made by President Roosevelt 
was the complete one. The answer to 
that question was in the affirmative, or 
words to that effect. 

A year or so ago, when I was reading 
the book, Speaking Frankly, by James F. 
Byrnes, who was Secretary of State at 
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one time, and who accompanied Mr. 
Roosevelt to Yalta, not at that time in 
the capacity of Secretary of State, but as 
Assistant to the President of the United 
States, I was disturbed to find that, al- 
though Mr. Byrnes had been at Yalta, he 
did not know what transpired there. He 
recounts in his book that perhaps the 
reason why he did not know what trans- 
pired there was that he left Yalta on the 
10th of February, I believe, and thet the 
agreement which followed between Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Stalin took place on 
the 11th—or, in. any event, on the day 
following Mr. Byrnes’ departure from 
Yalta, when he returned by airplane to 
the United States, 

Mr. BRICKER. I should like to ask a 
question of the Senator from South 
Dakota. 

Mr. CASE. Certainly. 

Mr. BRICKER. Alger Hiss was at the 
Yalta Conference, was he not? 

Mr. CASE. I understand that he was, 
and I understand that Mr. Hiss was an 
adviser to the President or to the State 
Department at that time. 

Mr. Byrnes returned to this country. 
Later, when he became Secretary of 
State under Mr. Roosevelt, one day he 
was confronted by an announcement in 
some of the newspapers that the Rus- 
sians claimed certain rights in Man- 
churia, for instance, the right to operate 
the railroad there, and also that the Rus- 
sians were looking to the recovery of the 
port of Dairen and of Port Arthur, and 
to obtaining certain other rights in Man- 
churia—in other words, the partition of 
China. In his book Mr. Byrnes states 
that he was disturbed by those reports, 
as he read them in the press; and he 
says that thereupon he sent to the White 
House and requested a copy of the agree- 
ments. He then found that they had 
been placed in the files or in the safe- 
keeping of the White House. The re- 
marks of the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Ohio to the effect that certain 
papers had been kept in the desk of the 
President reminded me of that fact. 

Mr. Byrnes said he wanted to know 
what other promises or commitments 
were outstanding, particularly in con- 
nection with the agreements made at 
Yalta and at Potsdam, where we know 
agreements were made providing for the 
partition of China in the event that Rus- 
sia came into the war. We know that 
those agreements are responsible for the 
situation confronting us today, for no 
one would ever believe that today Rus- 
sia would be in Korea had it not been for 
her 2-day participation in the war 
against Japan. The promises made at 
Yalta and the promises subsequently 
made at Potsdam gave Russia the in- 
ducement to enter the war against 
Japan, and consequently they put her in 
a position to ask for a share of both 
Korea and of Manchuria following the 
surrender of the Japanese. 

The accuracy of the assertion by the 
distinguished Senator from Ohio that no 
more important debate will occur in this 
session of Congress, or possibly in the 
lifetime of any of the present Members 
of the Senate, is certainly borne out by 
the fact that the failure to know the full 
story of Yalta, the failure to know the 
full story of Potsdam, and the failure to 
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know the consequences of bringing Rus- 
sia into the war against Japan for 2 
days—and those were days after the first 
atomic bomb had been dropped—put 
Russia in a position to enter North 
Korea and to divide China, and to bring 
upon civilization and upon the world 
what has happened in Korea since the 
25th of June last. 

Therefore, Mr. President, what the 
Senator from Ohio has said in that con- 

nect on demonstrates very clearly that if 
at Brussels some agreements which have 
not been reported to the Senate or to the 
American people were made, they should 
be reported forthwith. Certainly this 
debate will be worth while if it results 
in bringing before the American people 
the full agreements reached at Brussels 
and the full report of what occurred 
there. If the agreements reached at 
Brussels are in any way comparable to 
the secret agreements or promises at 
Yalta, which laid the foundaticn for the 
tragedy in Korea, certainly we should 
heve full information regarding them. 

Nr. BRICKER. Mr. President, let me 
say that I agree entirely with the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota that full in- 
formation about those agreements is 
vital, and we must have the information 
before we can intelligently cast our votes 
on the question which is now before the 
Senate. 

Let me ask the Senator from South 
Dakota one further question. Does he 
think that if the fatal agreement penned 
at Yalta had been known to the Ameri- 
can people and to the Congress of the 
United States, they would cver have 
stood by the commitments there made? 

Mr. CASE. Idonot think so. Ido not 
believe that for the nominal participa- 
tion, 2 days, »y Russia in the war against 
Japan, we would ever have permitted the 
payment of that kind of price, including 
$2,000,000,000 worth of reparations out 
of Manchuria, the right to accept the 
surrender of the Japanese in North 
China, the partition of Manchuria, and 
the granting of rights in Korea, We 
would never have paid that price. 

Mr. BRICKER. And the selling out of 
China, a friend of 50 years’ standing, 
since the days of John Hay? 

Mr. CASE, And the sell-out resulting 
from the agreement at Cairo. 

Mr. WHERRY,. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. In regard to the ques- 
tion the Senator from South Dakota 
asked as to whether any report has been 
made about the agreement reached at 
Brussels, I should like to add to the 
answer which was given. 

Time and again, when ihe committees 
were sitting to conduct hearings on 
Senate Resolution 8, the junior Senator 
from Nebraska asked of witnesses who 
ought to know the question which was 
asked by the distinguished Senator from 
South Dakota: “Was an agreement made 
at Brussels? Were any commitments 
made at Brussels?” I may say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Dakota 
that the answer was always “No.” 

Mr. CASE. Where was the egreement 
made under which General Eisenhower 
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became Supreme Allied Commander, Eu- 
rope, of the international army? 

Mr. WHERRY. That was the next 
question I asked the witnesses. I asked, 
“How did it come about? What was 
done? Did something happen at Brus- 
sels?” We have the suggestion that four 
divisions be sent to Western Europe. We 
have the appointment of General Eisen- 
however as head of the international 
army. The witnesses replied, “Oh, the 
delegates merely met around a table and 
talked it over.” That was about the an- 
swer they gave. If some concrete action 
was taken, if commitments were made, 
if an agreement was made, I take the 
same position as that taken by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Ohio; we ought 
to know about it; it ought to be before 
the Senate of the United States. Cer- 
tainly if the Senate or the Congress is to 
implement the North Atlantic Treaty, it 
ought to be done upon the basis of rec- 
ommendations provided for in article 9. 
Time and again I asked the military au- 
thorities, “Have you received any rec- 
ommendations from the Council, so that 
this country, itself, may determine the 
character of aid which is recommended 
by the Council?” The witnesses replied 
that they had no report, they had noth- 
ing to bring before the two committees. 

So far as I know, aside from discus- 
sions between the Secretary of State and 
members of the committees, there has 
been no report, certainly no agreement 
or recommendations from the Brussels 
Conference, or from the Council created 
by article 9 of the treaty. Nothing of 
that character has been submitted to any 
committee of the Senate or of the House, 
and certainly nothing has been relayed 
to the Congress of the United States. 

So I say to the distinguished Senator 
from South Dakota that he is asking 
questions which ought to be answered by 
the proponents of the pending resolu- 
tions. The proponents ought also to an- 
swer questions as to what is to happen 
to the army which we are to send to 
Europe? If we integrate our forces with 
the international army, must they remain 
there indefinitely? May another coun- 
try contribute a division today and with- 
draw it tomorrow? What is the status 
of the international army? What is the 
status of our forces? I have asked that 
question, but, to this moment, I have not 
received an answer. 

I think the proponents of the pending 
resolutions, instead of being off the Sen- 
ate floor, and instead of making but 
three speeches in favor of them, ought 
to be on the floor defending their pro- 
posals. ‘They ought to be here defend- 
ing the resolutions. They ought to be 
here to answer questions which not only 
the Senate wants answered but which 
every mother and father in the United 
States want to have answered, if their 
boys are to be sent abroad to fight as an 
integral part of an international army. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield to the Senator 
from Utah. 

Mr. WATKINS. The Senator asked 
with respect to agreements which may 
have been made at Brussels, I think the 
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people of the United States, and of the 
world for that matter, were given infor- 
mation, in a general way, either by the 
Secretary of State or by the President, 
or by both, to the effect that it was 
agreed at Brussels that certain things 
were to be done, and that, as a result of 
that meeting, and of the council which 
was set up under the North Atlantic Pact, 
General Eisenhower was invited to be- 
come the Supreme Allied Commander, 
Europe, of what they called the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. All of 
that was, I think, stated in a general 
way; but it has happened in the past 
that we have had statements made to 
the public concerning what happened, 
as was done with respect to the Yalta 
Agreement, and then, as the Senator so 
ably pointed out this afternoon, we 
learned later on what actually had hap- 
pened behind the scenes. That infor- 
mation was dug up many months later. 

Whether there has been any actual 
agreement fixing the proportions of 
troops which are to be furnished by 
members of the North Atlantic Pact, no 
one knows, or at least it has never been 
stated publicly. It seems to me that is 
what the President should be required 
to do. I may point out that he adopted 
the procedure with reference to the 
United Nations set-up, and the imple- 
mentation of it, to the effect that he 
would negotiate agreements with the 
United Nations Executive Council, would 
report to the Congress, and would re- 
quest approval by the Congress. 

Mr. CASE. Have any of those re- 
ports been made? 

Mr. WATKINS. Does the Senator 
mean with respect to the United Na- 
tions? 

Mr. CASE. Yes. 

Mr. WATKINS. No, because the 
United Nations Security Council has not 
agreed on a procedure. Russia has ve- 
toed every action of the Security Coun- 
cil which moved in that direction, so it 
has not been implemented. But the 
President said it was the proper proce- 
dure. Congress said it was the proper 
procedure, that it should have been re- 
ported back to the Congress, and that 
Congress should be asked to approve all 
agreements when finally negotiated and 
entered into. 

In 1945 Congress passed legislation 
authorizing participation in the United 
Nations and prescribing the procedure. 
The President signed it and wrote a let- 
ter to the Congress approving the pro- 
cedure. I pointed out today, and also in 
my speech yesterday, that the President, 
the Secretary of State, and all others 
are bound to follow that procedure, be- 
cause they are committed to it—a pro- 
cedure which recognized fully the power 
of the Congress. As of today, we have 
a complete reversal on the part of the 
President of the United States, a viola- 
tion, so to speak, of the very message 
which he sent to the Congress and to the 
country, stating that he would so act, 
and that Congress would have its voice 
in the decision before any troops were 
committed to the United Nations. The 
President, to be consistent, should now 
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request that the Atlantic Pact be imple- 
mented in the same manner. Then he 
would be keeping his pledge to the Con- 
gress. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, in conclu- 
sion, I merely wish to repeat two things 
which seem to me to have been demon- 
strated in the debate this afternoon. 
First, it has been demonstrated that the 
President should show as much concern 
for the deployment of men as he has for 
the deployment of equipment and ma- 
terials. There has been brought before 
us specific legislation to authorize the 
sending of equipment to other countries. 
Similarly, we should have had equally 
specific legislation for the sending of 
troops, in order that Congress might act 

directly upon that issue. 

Second, we ought to have a complete 
report on the agreement made at Brus- 
sels, or upon any agreement made any- 
where else, bearing upon this issue. We 
are entitled to wonder, as Mr. Byrnes 
did, when he learned, months later, 
about the Yalta agreement, “Are there 
any other commitments?” Were any 
other agreements made which will con- 
front us later? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield to the Senator 
from Kansas. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I should like to 
ask the Senator from South Dakota, in 
view of the question asked in the course 
of previous debates by the distinguished 
senior Senator from Michigan IMr. 
VANDENBERG], whether the Senator from 
South Dakota noted what the Senator 
from Michigan said at that time with 
reference to a letter from the then Sec- 
retary of State, referring to specific 
things which were to be done, one of the 
things which were mentioned being, if 
my memory serves me correctly, that a 
report was to be made on the action of 
the council. 

Mr. CASE. That had not been 
brought to my attention. 

I yield the floor. 


RECESS 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I move that 
the Senate stand in recess until tomor- 
row at 12 o’clock noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 
o'clock and 48 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, March 29, 1951, at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by 
the Senate March 28 (legislative day of 
March 26), 1951: 


COMMISSIONER OF IMMIGRATION AND 
NATURALIZATION 


Argyle R. Mackey, of Virginia, to be Com- 
missioner of Immigration and Naturalization, 
United States Department of Justice, vice 
Watson B. Miller, resigned. 


In THE ARMY 

The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States in the grades and corps specified, 
under the provisions of section 506 of the 
Officer Personnel Act of 1947 (Public Law 381, 
80th Cong.), title II of the act of August 
5, 1947 (Public Law 365, 80th Cong.), and 
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Public Law 36, Eightieth Congress, as 
amended by Public Law 514, Eighty-first 
Congress, subject to physical qualification: 


To be majors 


William M. Murray, MC, 
William Stein, MC, 3 

To be captains 
Bernice J. Agar, ANC, 
Nina Alm, ANC, 
Jeanne L. Anderson, ANC 
Elizabeth E. Angell, ANC, 
Ruth E. Anthony, ANC, 
Ethel M. Artman, ANC, 
Marie L. Averill, WMSC, 
Caroline M. Backmann, ANC. 
Margaret E. Bailey, ANC 
Cecile E. Bair, ANC, E 
Catherine F. Baker, ANC, 
Helen I, Beck, ANC, 
Doris I. Beedle, ANC, 
Jenevieve I. Benson, ANC, 
Dorothy A. Bill, ANC, 
Doris I. Billow, WMSC, E 
James P. Bingham, Jr., DC, 
Hazel L. Bloom, ANC, 
Jewell Blount, ANC, 
Iraida E. Bojko, ANC, 
Esther E. Brant, ANC, 
Hannah T. Browne, ANC, 
Gertie A. Burleson, ANC, È 
Virginia F. Butterworth, ANC, 
Margret F.- Carroll, ANC, E 
Sarah M. Chronister, ANC, 
Esther Claussen, ANC, E 
Rita A. Cleveland, ANC 
Frances J. Coble, ANC, 
Eunice S. Coleman, AN 
Mary C. Cook, ANC, E 
Gene F. Cornish, ANC, 
Lawson G. Cox, MO, 
Iris V. Craig, ANC, E 
Margaret E. Davidson, ANC. 
Jane A. Devlin, ANC, 
Marie B. Diersin , ANC. 
Helen A. Dooley, ANC, 
Stephanie C. Dunn, ANC, 
Veronica J. Eagler, ANC, 
Ingrid M. Edmund, ANC, 
Dorothy V. Elliott, ANC, 
Mildred Eubanks, ANC, 
Nonie C. Forrest, ANC, 
Loyce I. Franklin, ANC, 
Victoria J. Garniewski, ANC, 


Elsie K. Hoin, ANC, 
Vira B. Hufcut, ANC, B 
Lessie P. Huffman, ANC, 
Ruth E. Irwin, ANC, E 
Luciana Jarma, ANC, 

Lanetta I. Johnson, ANC, 
Julia L. Johnston, ANC, 
Mildred B. Kauffman, ANC, eee j 
Eleanore O. Klobucher, ANC, — 
Ann E. Knapp, ANC, È 
Julia F. Koschmeder, ANC, 
Marietta M. Leidy, ANC, 
Gladys L. Lenze, AN, 
Erma L. Lillard, ANC, 
Helen B. Lovin, ANC, Ẹ 
Mary M. Lozinak, ANC, 
Josephine C. Lydon, WMSC, 
Margaret W. Mackintosh, ANC, 
Virginia M. Madison, ANC, 
Margaret L. Maher, ANC, 
Ellen Mastroianni, ANC, 
Anne T. McCloskey, ANC, 
Viola B. McConnell, ANC. 
Mary L. McDonald, ANC, 
Elizabeth H. S. McWatt, ANC, 
Cordelia Myers, WMSC. 
Edith Newton, WMSC, 
Josephine M. Ognibene, AN. 


Esther Petersen, ANC, 
Hildegard A. Pirner, AN 
Eleanor M. Potter, ANC, 
Josie K. Pritchard, ANC, 
Bernice A. Rau, ANC, 
Margaret B. Regan, ANC, 
Anna G. Reed, ANC, È x 
Dorothy M. Robinson, ANC 

John H. Rogers, DC, E 
Robert B. Rowland, DO, 
Lois H. Sargent, WMSC, 
Charles R. Schroeder, DC, È; 
Afton M. Scoffield, ANC, 
Gladys B. Self, ANC, È 
Alice F. Semple, ANC, 
Dorothy L. Seymore, AN 
Ione M. Shear, ANC, Ẹ 
Verona I. Shelton, ANC, 
Cecelia H. Shimek, ANC 
Frances V. Shorter, ANC, 
Rebecca E. Shriber, ANC, 
Jeanette E. Sjoberg, ANC 


Mildred Speer, ANC, E 
Elinor C. Stacy, ANC, 


Elizabeth B. Vogel, ANC. 


Sarah E. Warren, ANC, 
Maxine E. Webb, ANC, 


Irma H. Winfield, ANC, E 
Anna M. Wolfinger, ANC, 
Margaret M. Wright, ANC, 
Pauline R. Zarzour, ANC, 


To be first lieutenants 


Robert J. Ayella, MC, E 
James C. Conway, DC, 

Michael P. Dacquisto, MC, 
Robert N. DuRant, JAGC, 
Elizabeth Gilbert, ANC, Ẹ 
Ella M. Gill, ANC, Ẹ 
Lillian P. Goodall, ANC, 
Susie M. Green, ANC, 
Alfred Guttman, DO, 
John J. Hamrick, DC, 
Clifford E. Harp, JAGO, 
Boaz Harris, MC, 
Ross H. Hill, DC, 
Elizabeth H. Hurless, ANC, 
Bill C. Hutcheson, JAGO 

Algene G. Jordan, DC, E 
3 M. Kilasinski, ANG 


“ohn I. Nevin, JAGO, F 
Sophia N. Obuhanych, 
Jeraldine L. Payton, ANC 


Betty-Jean Stratton, WMSC, 
Robert M. Thorniley, JAGC 
Mary A. Tope, WMSC, 

Mary J. Torp, WMSC, È 


David H. Williams, MC, 
Henry L. Wright, Dc, 
Phyllis M. Zimmer, ANC, 
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To be second eee! 


Eris L. Cameron, ANC, 
Doris S. Prazier, ANC, Es 

Elizabeth M. Grant, ANC, 
Edith J. Herring, WMSC, E 


Ruth A. Wilson, ANC, 
Vernon H. Wold, MSC, E 


I nominate the aoaie naod persons 
for appointment in the Regular Army of the 
United States in the grade of second lieu- 
tenant, under the provisions of section 506 
of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947 (Public 
Law 381, 80th Cong.), subject to physical 
qualification: 


Frank S. Berall, 


Floyd H. Hall, E 
Floyd H. Henk, 


Gilbert L. Rogers, E 
Allison C. Semmes, B 


Kirk E. Williams, E 
John T. Wood, Jr., È 


I nominate the following- 8 distin- 
guished military students for appointment 
in the Regular Army of the United States, 
in the grade of second lieutenant, under the 
provisions of section 506 of the Officer Per- 
sonnel Act of 1947 (Public Law 381, 80th 
Cong.), subject to designation as distin- 
guished military graduates, and subject to 
physical qualification: 

Forrest C. Murphy, Jr. Eag 

Joseph B. Murphy 

Bryan R. Polson, 

James L. Sutton, 

Don A. Wilkinson, 


I nominate the 8 distin- 
guished military students for appointment 
in the Regular Army of the United States, 
effective June 15, 1951, in the grade of sec- 
ond lieutenant, under the provisions of 
section 506 of the Officer Personnel Act of 
1947 (Public Law 381, 80th Cong.), subject 
to designation as d ished military 
graduates, and subject to physical qualifi- 
cation: 

Charles E. Anthony, Jr. Eea. 

Rodney G. Benson, 

Jesse E. Hart. 

Christopher R. Haydon, Eeee. 

Albert E. h. 

Gordon C. Russell, 


SENATE 


TuHurspay, Marcu 29, 1951 


(Legislative day of Monday, March 26, 
1951) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, trusting only in Thy 
mercy do we seek Thy face in this hal- 
lowed moment of devotion. We come 
with burdens on our minds and hearts, 
for our Nation and the world. With deep 
anxiety concerning the future our chil- 
dren will inherit from our hands, yet we 
live in the faith that Thy truth is march- 
ing on, even in the perplexities of these 
terrific days. 

We thank Thee for every word of 
truth which has been spoken around the 
wide world, for all the right which the 
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human conscience has perceived and 
woven into the social fabric. Make us 
ministers of that love which will not halt 
its growing sway until it joins all na- 
tions and kindreds and tongues and peo- 
ples into one great fraternity, in which 
Thy kingdom shall come and Thy will 
be done. In the Redeemer’s name. 
Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESIDENT 
PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the following 


letter: 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D. C., March 29, 1951. 
To the SENATE: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. CARL HAYDEN, & Senator from 
the State of Arizona, to perform the duties 
of the Chair during my absence. 
KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
President pro tempore. 


Thereupon Mr. HAYDEN took the chair 
as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MCFARLAND, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, March 28, 1951, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that on 
March 29, 1951, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the act (S. 683) au- 
thorizing vessels of Canadian registry to 
transport iron ore between United States 
ports on the Great Lakes during 1951. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING SENATE 
SESSION 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare be permitted 
to meet during the session of the Senate 
today. I make the same request in be- 
half of the Subcommittee on Privileges 
and Elections of the Committee on Rules 
and Administration. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator state his request again? I did 
not hear it. 

Mr. HILL. I ask unanimous consent 
that the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, which is engaged in hearings 
on the railroad controversy, be permitted 
to meet during the session of the Senate 
today. J make the same request for the 
Subcommittee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions of the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senators 
be permitted to present petitions and 
memorials, submit reports of commit- 
tees, introduce bills and resolutions, and 
transact other routine business, the time 
to be charged equally to the proponents 
and opponents of the pending resolution. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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EXPRESSION OF APPRECIATION FOR 
FLORAL WREATH SENT BY SENATE ON 
OCCASION OF FUNERAL OF LATE SEN- 
ATOR CHAPMAN 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate a letter from 
Mrs. Elizabeth Chapman Danforth, 
Paris, Ky., extending appreciation to the 
Senate for the floral wreath sent on the 
occasion of the funeral of her father, the 
late Senator Virgil Chapman, of Ken- 
pone whick was ordered to lie on the 
table. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the following 
letters, which were referred as indicated: 


REPORT OF MUNITIONS BOARD ON NATIONAL 
INDUSTRIAL RESERVE 

A letter from the Chairman of the Muni- 
tions Board, Washington, D. C., transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report on the National 
Industrial Reserve, dated April 1, 1951 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 


REPORT OF PHILIPPINE Wan DAMAGE 
COMMISSION 

A letter from the Secretary, Philippine 
War Damage Commission, Washington, D. C., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the Commis- 
sion’s final semiannual report, dated March 
31, 1951 (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro 
tempore: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Kansas, relating to the call 
of a convention for the purpose of consider- 
ing an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to taxes on incomes, 
inheritances, and gifts; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

(See concurrent resolution printed in full 
when presented by Mr. SCHOEPPEL on March 
28, 1951, p. 2936, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

A resolution adopted at a special meeting 
of the Provincial Board of Quezon, Lucena, 
Philippine Islands, relating to war-damage 
payments for private and public properties 
in the Philippines; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

A resolution adopted by the Common 
Council of the City cf Yonkers, N. Y., favor- 
ing the continuation of the Special Commit- 
tee To Investigate Organized Crime in Inter- 
state Commerce; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. IVES: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of New York; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry: 

“Resolution 55 
“Concurrent resolution of the senate and 
assembly memorializing Congress and the 

Secretary of Agriculture to continue with- 

out change the present agreement in re- 

gard to the joint regulation of the New 

York milk-marketing area 

“Whereas the milk-producing industry for 
the New York metropolitan market is one 
of the largest single industries in New York 
State, the farm value of its production 
amounting to approximately $212,000,000 in 
1950; and 

“Whereas nearly 38,500 New York State 
dairy farmers supply the New York market 
through the year; and 

“Whereas it is vital to the economy of 
the entire State that there be stability in 
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the marketing of farmers’ milk, and that 
the machinery for such marketing not be 
tampered with for political or selfish rea- 
sons; and 

“Whereas the New York market is regu- 
lated jointly by the State of New York and 
the United States Government and has been 
so regulated for more than 12 years to the 
general satisfaction of New York State dairy 
farmers; and 

“Whereas the effectiveness of this joint 
regulation has been seriously threatened 
through a proposal issued by a subordinate 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture on June 22, 1950, for the drastic 
reorganization of the New York milk mar- 
ket administrator’s office; and 

“Whereas the proposed reorganization is 
absurd and not in the public interest and 
might result in utter chaos in the market- 
ing of the farmers’ milk in that it would 
(a) take the funds which are obtained lo- 
cally in the New York market, and apart 
from any State or Federal appropriation and 
transfer them to Washington under the bu- 
reaucratic control of the Production and 
Marketing Administration, (b) place in t ə 
hands of Washington the power to hire and 
fire any and all personnel necessary to the 
operation of the Administrator’s New York 
office, (c) lump the New York order in a 
standard strait-jacket with the 38 other 
Federal orders in operation throughout the 
country so that it would receive no special 
treatment based upon purely New York milk 
conditions, (d) seal the lips of the New 
York administrator and place a virtual cen- 
sorship on all news stories, publications, and 
other informative material which are now 
released through the present office of Dr. 
C. J. Blanford, the administrator, (e) re- 
duce our present effective New York ad- 
ministrator’s office to a mere branch or field 
station of the Production and Marketing 
Administration, (f) institute a host of other 
changes too numerous and too ridiculous 
to further enumerate; and 

“Whereas the proposed reorganization has 
been vigorously opposed and condemned by 
every responsible farm organization in New 
York State; and 

“Whereas the proposed reorganization 
would for all practical purposes nullify the 
joint agreement between the State of New 
York and the United States Government for 
the regulation of the New York milk mar- 
ket, with the Federal Government assuming 
full bureaucratic control of the regulatory 
machinery which would therefore greatly re- 
duce, if not completely undermine, the con- 
fidence of the dairy farmers and the public 
generally in the present well-functioning 
system for the orderly marketing of the 
farmers’ milk; and 

“Whereas dairy farmers have been out- 
spoken in demanding retention of the pres- 
ent system and particularly in their com- 
mendation of its administration by Dr. C. J. 
Blanford, the market administrator; and 

“Whereas there has been no formal pub- 
lic denial by the United States Department 
of Agriculture that the proposed reorgan- 
ization would not be carried out, and the 
only denials to that effect have been through 
political channels, and then ambiguously so: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved (if the assembly concur), That 
the Secretary of Agriculture of the United 
States be and he is hereby respectfully urged 
and requested to state publicly and with- 
out delay that his Department and the 
United States Government will continue to 
honor and fulfill its agreement with the 
State of New York for the joint regulation 
of the New York milk-marketing area with- 
out change, and that any plans or schemes 
for the reorganization of the New York milk- 
marketing administrator's office will be dis- 
carded and not urged or adopted by his de- 
partment or any subdivision thereof; and 
be it further 
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“Resolved (if the assembly concur), That 
a copy of this resolution be transmitted to 
the President of the United States, the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives and the 
Secretary of the Senate and the Secretary 
of Agriculture of the United States, and to 
the chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture of the House of Representatives and the 
Senate, and to each and every Member of the 
Congress elected from the State of New York, 

“By order of the senate. 

“WILLIAM S. KING, 
“Secretary. 

“In assembly, March 16, 1951, concurred in 
without amendment., 

“By order of assembly. 

“ANSLEY B. BORKOWSKI, 
“Clerk.” 


(The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tempore 
laid before the Senate a concurrent resolu- 
tion of the Legislature of the State of New 
York, identical with the foregoing, which 
was referred to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry.) 


By Mr. LODGE (for himself and Mr. 
SaLTONSTALL) : 
Resolutions of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency: 


“Resolution memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to enact legislation to 
curb war profiteering 


“Whereas the Government of the United 
States must take all necessary action to pre- 
pare against aggression; and 

“Whereas the people of the United States, 
especially the youth of the Nation, are being 
called upon to make sacrifices to defend the 
principles for which we stand: Therefore 
be it 

“Resolved, That: the General Court of 
Massachusetts urges the Congress of the 
United States to enact legislation forthwith 
to curb war profiteering; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the State secretary send 
forthwith copies of these resolutions to the 
President of the United States, to the Pre- 
siding Officer of each branch of Congress and 
to the Members thereof from this Common- 
wealth, 

“In house of representatives, 
March 14, 1951. 

“LAWRENCE R. Grove, Clerk. 

“In senate, adopted, in concurrence, March 
20, 1951. 


adopted, 


“Irvine N. HarbEN, Clerk. 
“A true copy. 
“Attest: 
“EDWARD J. CRONIN, 
“Secretary of the Commonwealth.” 


CONTINUATION OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE 
TO INVESTIGATE ORGANIZED CRIME 
IN INTERSTATE COMMERCE—TELE- 
GRAM FROM NEW ORLEANS (LA.) 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
present for appropriate reference, and 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp, a telegram from the New 
Orleans (La.) Chamber of Commerce, 
signed by Joseph M. Rault, president, 
favoring the continuation of the Special 
Committee To Investigate Organized 
Crime in Interstate Commerce. 

ere being no objection, the tele- 
gram was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, as follows: 

New ORLEANS, LA., March 27, 1951. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The New Orleans Chamber of Commerce is 
convinced that the Kefauver committee is 
making a substantial contribution to crime 
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prevention and good government in this 
country. It is exposing serious evils which, 
if continued, will threaten our democratic 
form of government. The board of directors 
of the chamber today unanimously voted 
to petition Congress to extend the life of 
the Kefauver committee and to provide ade- 
quate funds for the continuation of the vital 
work in which it is now engaged. We urge 
you to support the effort that will be made 
to extend the life of the committee. 
JosEPH M. RAULT, President. 


CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
FOREST RESOURCES—RESOLUTION OF 
FOREST FARMERS ASSOCIATION, VAL- 
DOSTA, GA. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
present for appropriate reference, and 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp, a resolution adopted by 
the Forest Farmers Association, of Val- 
dosta, Ga., relating to the Federal pro- 
grams for conservation and development 
of forest resources, 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 


The following resolution was unanimously 
adopted by the Forest Farmers Association, 
with headquarters at Valdosta, Ga., during 
their tenth annual meeting: 


“Resolution pertaining to Federal programs 
concerning the conservation and develop- 
ment of forest resources 
“Whereas forest farming is dependent on 

the same biological sciences as other agri- 

cultural crops; 

“Whereas the biological scientists, con- 
centrated in the Department of Agriculture 
and working on problems in the growing of 
cultivated crops, grasses, and trees, have as- 
sociations and facilities there that are 
mutually helpful and advantageous to the 
country; 

“Whereas a large proportion of the forest 
land of the South and of the Nation is in 
farıı woodlands; 

“Whereas the United States Forest Service, 
as the Federal agency responsible for the 
forest program, has for many years worked 
successfully with the other agencies in the 
Department of Agriculture in developing the 
science and art of forest farming, and in 
disseminating information to forest farmers 
and other woodland owners: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Forest Farmers As- 
sociation go on record as recommending to 
the President of the United States and to 
Congress that the Federal programs con- 
cerning the conservation and development 
of the forest resources be concentrated in 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture; be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to the President of the United States, 
and to each Senator and Representative in 
Congress.” 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. TAFT: 

S. 1222. A bill to amend the National 
Labor Relations Act, as amended, to pro- 
vide for improved procedures of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board and to ex- 
pedite its disposition of cases; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See remarks of Mr, Tarr when he intro- 
duced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado: 

S. 1223. A bill to amend the Career Com- 

pensation Act of 1949 to extend to certain 
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members of the Armed Forces who were 
placed on the retired list in advanced rank 
the same credit for foreign service performed 
prior to 1913 which is accorded to other 
members not so advanced in rank on the 
retired list; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

S. 1224 (by request). A bill to amend sec- 
tion 353 (b) of the Communications Act 
of 1934, as amended, relative to radio op- 
erators on certain cargo ships; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. JoHNson of Colo- 
rado when he introduced the above bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. McMAHON: 

S. 1225. A bill for the relief of Joaquim 
Rodriques Costa; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: 

S. 1226. A bill for the relief of Emelie 
Simha; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1227 (by request). A bill for the relief 
of sundry former students of the Air Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NEELY (by request) : 

S. 1228. A bill to authorize the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia to ap- 
point a member of the Metropolitan Police 
Department or a member of the Fire De- 
partment of the District of Columbia as 
Director of the District Office of Civil De- 
fense, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. 1229. A bill for the relief of Jan Josef 
Wieckowski and his wife and daughter; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCLELLAN: 

S. 1230. A bill to authorize the acceptance 
of conditional gifts to further the defense 
effort; and 

S. 1231. A bill to amend the Budget and 
Accounting Procedures Act of 1950 (64 Stat. 
832) with respect to the period for settle- 
ment of accounts; to the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments. 


AMENDMENT OF NATIONAL LABOR RELA- 
TIONS ACT RELATING TO PROCEDURE 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I introduce 
for appropriate reference a bill to amend 
the National Labor Relations Act with 
reference to procedure. It is a bill rec- 
ommended by a committee of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association, with general agree- 
ment between labor, management, and 
other parties interested, to speed up the 
procedural features of the National 
Labor Relations Act. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill, 
together with a statement prepared by 
the committee in support of the bill, be 
printed in the Recorp at this point as 
a part of my remarks. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred, and, without ob- 
jection, the bill and statement will be 
printed in the Recorp. The Chair hears 
no objection. 

The bill (S. 1222) to amend the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, as amended, 
to provide for improved procedures of 
the National Labor Relations Board and 
to expedite its disposition of cases, in- 
troduced by Mr. Tart, was read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the National Labor 
Relations Act, as amended, be hereby fur- 
ther amended as follows: 


(a) Subsection (b) of section 3 of said act 
is amended by adding the following sentence 
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at the cnd of the said subsection: “The Board 
is also authorized to delegate to one or more 
members the power to hear oral argument 
in any case which is properly before the 
Board. The final decision in such case shall 
be made, however, either by the full Board 
or by a group of three or more members as 
provided in the foregoing provisions of this 
subsection.” 

(b) Section 6 of said act is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(a) The Board shall be authorized from 
time to time to make, amend, and rescind 
in the manner prescribed by the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act, such rules and regula- 
tions as may be necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this act, 

“(b) There is hereby created an Advisory 
Committee on Procedure and Practice which 
shall be composed of 12 members appointed 
by the Supreme Court of the United States, 
6 of whom shall be selected from among 
persons representing mənaz ment in pro- 
ceedings before the Board and 6 of whom 
shall be selected from among persons repre- 
senting labor in proceedings before the Board, 
Each member shall hold office for a term of 
3 years, except that any member appointed 
to fill a vacancy occurring prior to the expira- 
tion of the term for which his predecessor 
Was appointed, shall be appointed for the 
remainder of such term. Members of the 
Advisory Committee, when serving on the 
business of the Advisory Committee, shall 
be entitl-d to receive an allowance for actual 
and necessary travel and subsistence expense 
while so serving away from their place of 
business or residence but shall not receive 
any other compensation. 

“(c) It shall be the duty of the Advisory 
Committee on Procedure and Practice to ad- 
vise and consult with the Board in the mak- 
ing, amending, and rescinding of rules of 
procedure and practice, including rules es- 
tablishing a pretrial procedure, to the end 
that the work of the Board shall be effec- 
tively and expeditiously transacted. 

„d) It shall be the duty of the Chair- 
man of the Board to call at such time and 
place as he shall designate, but at least twice 
in each year, a meeting of the Board and Ad- 
visory Committee on Procedure and Practice 
for the purpose of considering the state of 
the business of the Board and advising ways 
and means of improving the administration 
of proceedings before the Board, including 
the making, amending, and rescinding of 
rules and regulations relating to procedure 
and practice.” 

(c) Subsection (b) of section 10 of said 
act is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) Whenever it is charged that any per- 
son has engaged in or is engaging in any 
such unfair labor practice, the Board, or any 
agent or agency designated by the Board for 
such purposes, shall have power to issue 
and cause to be served upon such person a 
complaint stating the charges in that re- 
spect: Provided, That no complaint shall 
issue based upon any unfair labor practice 
occurring more than 6 months prior to the 
filing of the charge with the Board and the 
service of a copy thereof upon the person 
against whom such charge is made, unless 
the person aggrieved thereby was prevented 
from filing such charge by reason of service 
in the Armed Forces, in which event the 
6-month period shall be computed from the 
day of his discharge. The Board or any 
agent or agency designated by the Board for 
such purposes shall issue and cause to be 
served upon the person so complained of a 
notice of hearing before the Board or a 
member thereof or before a designated agent 
or agency, at a place therein fixed, not less 
than 5 days after the serving of said notice. 
Any such complaint may be amended by the 
member, agent, or agency conducting the 
hearing or the Board in its discretion at any 
time prior to the issuance of an order based 
thereon. The person so complained of shall 
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have the right to file appropriate motions 
or an answer to the original or amended 
complaint and to appear in person or other- 
wise and give testimony at the place and time 
fixed in the complaint. In the discretion of 
the member, agent, or agency conducting the 
hearing or the Board, any other person may 
be allowed to intervene in the said proceed- 
ing and to present testimony. Any such 
proceeding shall, so far as practicable, be 
conducted in accordance with the rules of 
evidence applicable in the district courts of 
the United States under the rules of civil 
procedure for the district courts of the 
United States, adopted by the Supreme 
Court of the United States pursuant to the 
act of June 19, 1934 (U. S. C., title 28, secs. 
723-B, 723-C).” 

(d) Amend subsection (c) of section 10 of 
said act by adding at the end of said subsec- 
tion the following: “The Board is also em- 
powered to make final decisions on the 
merits, to the same extent as it is em- 
powered to make such decisions on the record 
of a hearing of testimony, by granting a mo- 
tion in the nature of a motion to dismiss 
the complaint or by denying such motion 
where the person complained of has spe- 
cifically waived his rights to answer and 
hearing.” 


The statement presented by Mr. TAFT 
is as follows: 


STATEMENT IN SUPPORT OF THE PROPOSED BILL 
To IMPROVE THE PROCEDURES OF THE Na- 
TIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 


I, NEED FOR THE BILL 


From the standpoint of practitioners be- 
fore the National Labor Relations Board, 
whether they represent management or labor 
clients, one of the most serious shortcom- 
ings in the Board's operations is the long 
delay which elapses in unfair labor practice 
eases from the date of service of the com- 
plaint and the time that the Board itself ulti- 
mately disposes of the controversy by the 
issuance of a final order. Similar delays 
occur in other proceedings of the Board. 
Although it may be true that the National 
Labor Relations Board is no slower than other 
administrative agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, it is an undeniable fact that there 
is no field of administrative law in which the 
need for the prompt and expeditious ad- 
judication of cases is more compelling than 
in the explosive field of labor disputes. 
Yet it takes from a year and a half to 2 years 
to dispose of the average unfair labor prac- 
tice case if the parties are unable to reach 
a settlement at the regional level in the 
cases contested before a trial examiner and 
carried to the Board on exceptions to his 
report. 

While some commentators on Labor Board 
practice have attributed this delay to inade- 
quate appropriations and others to the sepa- 
ration of functions as between the Board 
and the office of the general counsel, the 
task force of the Commission on Organiza- 
tion of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment reported that the chief bottleneck was 
the Board itself because of the fact that a 
larger volume of work is generated than can 
be disposed of in a reasonable manner. 

In one amendment to the Labor Relations 
Act incorporated in title I of said act, Con- 
gress attempted to solve the bottleneck prob- 
lem by enlarging the size of the Board from 
three to five members. The Board itself since 
the passage of the act has also attempted 
to meet the probiem of expediting its volume 
of business by assigning a staff of from 15 
to 18 legal assistants to each Board member. 
Yet the time between the formal initiation 
of a case and the final decision has not been 
appreciably reduced. These delays are in no 
way effected by union-shop election cases. 
It is the opinion of this committee that sub- 
stantial improvements could be achieved if 
the Board’s rules of procedure and practice 
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were reviewed and revised with the participa- 
tion of members of the bar. In this connec- 
tion it is important to note that substantial 
achievements have been recorded in the im- 
provement of Federal judicial procedures by 
the establishment of the new rules of civil 
procedure. These rules through the adop- 
tion of a number of pretrial devices, such 
as a regular motions procedure, pretrial 
stipulations and the like, have clearly ex- 
pedited the work of the Federal district 
courts. 

Under section 10 of the Labor Relations 
Act the procedure for unfair labor practice 
cases is set forth in very general terms which 
the Board has implemented by its regula- 
tions. A case begins with the filing of a 
charge in the regional office, where it is 
referred to an investigator known as a field 
examiner. If his investigation indicates the 
charge has merit the regional director, under 
the regulations, is authorized to issue a 
complaint. At this stage of the investiga- 
tion it is the practice in most regional of- 
fices for the regional director prior to is- 
suing a complaint to call in the company or 
labor organization which is the subject of 
the charge and try to persuade it to agree 
to an informal settlement by taking steps 
to remedy the unfair labor practice. If the 
party refuses to concede guilt or the juris- 
diction of the Board, a formal complaint is 
then served on it, designating a time and 
place for a hearing before a trial examiner 
and giving it an opportunity to answer the 
complaint. 

In advance of the hearing motions can 
be filed with the regional director, but the 
general custom is to refer these motions 
to the trial examiner. If the motion goes 
to the substance of the case, e. g., a motion 
to dismiss or a motion to strike out a mate- 
rial allegation, the trial examiner generally 
reserves judgment and directs the parties 
to proceed with testimony, stating that he 
will announce his ruling on the motion when 
he files his report. In other words, there 
is no regular motions procedure and since 
the trial examiner to whom the motion is 
referred is the one who has been designated 
to hear the case on its merits, a great deal 
of time is wasted in taking evidence on is- 
sues which might be entirely irrelevant had 
the questions of law been disposed of prior 
to hearing. 

In justice to the trial examiner, however, 
it should be said that the pleadings in Board 
cases may not be so particularized that the 
trial examiner could do other than deny a 
motion to dismiss or a motion to strike. 
It has not been unusual for the regional 
offices both before and after the establish- 
ment of the general counsel’s office to couch 
the language of complaints in the most gen- 
eral terms rather than to incorporate in them 
the facts relied upon to establish the juris- 
diction of the Board and the alleged viola- 
tions of the act. Complaints, for example, 
sometimes do not allege that a particular 
respondent accepts any definite volume of 
goods from sources outside his own State 
or produces or ships any amount or pro- 
portion of goods for interstate markets. 
An allegation of a violation of section 8 (a) 
(1) will simply state that a respondent has 
interfered, restrained, and coerced employees 
in rights guaranteed under the act by 
threatening reprisals or promising benefits 
without specifying either the agents of the 
respondent who engaged in the offending 
conduct or setting forth the utterances re- 
garded as coercive. In many Labor Board 
cases there is little or no dispute about the 
basic facts. Consequently, if the pleadings 
were particularized, the principal issues 
could be resolved by the granting or denying 
of a motion to dismiss. 

From time to time the Board has received 
suggestions from various sources for the in- 
stitution of a motions calendar. Such sug- 
gestions, however, have not been accepted, 
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the reason assigned being generally that the 
statute itself by providing that a notice of 
hearing accompany the service of the com- 
plaint contemplates a hearing on the merits. 

Accordingly the committee after consider- 
ing the above problem and other problems of 
delay in the handling of cases before the 
Board has prepared a draft bill which is in- 
tended to establish procedures which will 
provide a basis for continuing consideration 
and improvement of the undeniably difficult 
procedural problems facing the National 
Labor Relations Board. The major features 
of this proposal are as follows: 

(a) Oral argument: The committee is of 
the view that it would be helpful to the Board 
to expand oral arguments in cases which 
come before it. This is particularly true now 
because the Board is dealing with many 
unusual and ccmplex issues of law arising out 
of the amendments to the National Labor 
Relations Act. In view of the heavy propor- 
tion of business before the Board it is pro- 
posed to authorize the Board to hear oral ar- 
guments through a single member. This 
proposal will not, however, change the pres- 
ent provisions of the act requiring final de- 
cision by either the full Board or a group of 
three or more members. In cases where oral 
argument is heard by a single member, the 
Board will make its final decision on the 
record of the proceeding, including the record 
of oral argument. 

(b) Advisory Committee on Procedure and 
Practice: The committee is of the view that 
a serious effort to develop new procedures wlil 
aid in meeting the time problem which has 
been described in the preceding sections of 
this statement. The committee has drawn 
on three different statutory analogies in 
formulating its proposal for the establish- 
ment of an Advisory Committee on Pro- 
cedure and Practice; that is, section 205 of 
the Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947 
creating a National Labor-Management 
Panel, the statute establishing the Adminis- 
trative Office of the United States Courts and 
the statute providing for the revision in 
the rules of procedures of the Federal courts, 
It is proposed to create an advisory commit- 
tee of 12, 6 management representatives and 
6 labor representatives. The committee de- 
bated in length the proposal of its subcom- 
mittee to have the f Advisory committee ap- 
pointed by the Director of the Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts. They 
finally concluded that the advisory commit- 
tee should be appointed either by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States or by the 
National Labor Relations Board itself. On 
this question the committee voted as fol- 
lows: For the Supreme Court, 6; for the 
NLRB, 6. 

The committee further proposes that the 
Advisory Committee on Procedure and Prac- 
tice would be available to advise and con- 
sult wit the Board i the formulation and 
revision of its rules of procedure and prac- 
tice. This is the same procedure now fol- 
lowed by the Judicial Conference which op- 
erates in cooperation with members of the 
bar. We believe that the proposa“ is in the 
interest of the Board since the Board and 
its staff are not necessarily aware of the 
practice problems of practitioners before the 
Beard. The commingling of the adminis- 
trative experience of the Board with the prac- 
tical experience of practitioners before the 
Board should furnish the most useful method 
by which improvement can be achieved. To 
assure the active operation of the Advisory 
Committee, it is proposed that the Chair- 
man of the Board shall call meetings of the 
Board and the Advisory Committee at least 
twice in each year. Again, this follows the 
present procedure of the Judicial Conference, 

It will be noted that the final power to 
issue rules and regulations is vested in the 
Board. Thus the proposal cannot be ob- 
jected to on the ground that the bill would 
take away from the agency its necessary rule- 
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making power. If the Advisory Committee 
is not satisfied with the action or inaction 
of the Board, it would be free to make its 
views known to the public or the appropriate 
committees of the Congress. 

(c) Pretrial motions: The Board is appar- 
ently of the view that under the present 
language of section 10 (b) of the act it is 
precluded from providing for pretrial mo- 
tions because of the conjunction of the com- 
plaint and notice of hearing in this section. 
Accordingly, the committee has proposed that 
the complaint and the notice of hearing may 
be served separately. 

(d) It is further proposed by the com- 
mittee that specific recognition be given to 
the privilege of a respondent to file an ap- 
propriate motion before answer. 

(e) Final decisions on motions: It is the 
view of the committee that many questions 
before the Board present issues of law rather 
than controversy over fact. Accordingly, it 
is proposed that the Board shall be empow- 
ered to make final decisions on the merits 
without hearing by granting a motion in 
the nature of a motion to dismiss the com- 
plaint. It is also proposed that if the re- 
spondent elects to waive answer and hear- 
ing that a similar final decision on th^ 
merit; can be made by a denial of such 
motion. 

It should be noted that the bill does not 
lay down any strict formula for the improve- 
ment of the Board procedures although spe- 
cific provision is made for a motions proce- 
dure. The details of such procedure and 
any other procedure for improvement of the 
present situation are intended to be worked 
out by the Advisory Committee on the Board. 


AMENDMENT OF COMMUNICATIONS ACT 
RELATING TO RADIO OPERATORS ON 
CERTAIN CARGO SHIPS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, by request, I introduce for ap- 
propriate reference a bill to amend sec- 
tion 353 (b) of the Communications Act 
of 1934, as amended, relative to radio op- 
erators on certain cargo ships, and I ask 
unanimous consent that a memorandum 
in support of the bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred, and, without ob- 
jection, the memorandum will be printed 
in the Recorp. The Chair hears no ob- 
jection. 

The bill (S. 1224) to amend section 353 
(b) of the Com.nunications Act of 1934, 
as amended, relative to radio operators 
on certain cargo ships, introduced by 
Mr. Jounson of Colorado, by-request, was 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

The memorandum presented by Mr, 
Jounson of Colorado is as follows: 
MEMORANDUM IN SUPPORT OF A BILL TO AMEND 

SECTION 353 (B) oF COMMUNICATIONS ACT 

oF 1934, as AMENDED 

This bill would amend section 353 (b) 
of the Communications Act of 1934, as 
amended, so as to authorize the Federal 
Communications Commission to waive or 
modify for successive periods of not more 
than 6 months’ duration, the 6 months’ sea 
experience requirement contained in section 
353 (b) of the act. 

This is an emergency measure designed 
to alleviate a critical situation which has 
arisen as a result of the present national 
defense effort. Increased activity of the 
Military Sea Transport Service, the reactiva- 
tion of additional ships of our merchant 
marine, the demands of our Armed Forces 
for veteran technical personnel skilled in 
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the radio art, the induction of individuals 
within certain age brackets into the armed 
services, and the lure of employment oppor- 
tunities in nonseagoing occupations have 
all combined to deplete the supply of quali- 
fied ship radio operators having the requisite 
6 months’ sea experience. 

Under existing provision of law United 
States commercial ships may not sail with- 
out at least one qualified radio operator who 
has had 6 months’ previous service as a radio 
operator at sea aboard a United States ves- 
sel. Since there are xot now enough quali- 
fied radio operators meeting the previous sea 
experience requirement to fill current em- 
ployment quotas it means that the vessels 
of our merchant fleet, transporting military 
supplies and other commodities essential to 
the Armed Forces and the defense effort, are 
being delayed or prevented from sailing. 
Radio operators who would be made avail- 
able fcc employment as ship radio operators 
under waiver of this previous sea experience 
requirement would meet in all other respects 
the high technical and operating standards 
established by law for this category of ship 
personnel, including appropriate examina- 
tion and licensing by both the Federal Com- 
munications Commission and the United 
States Coast Guard. 

The waiver or modification of the 6 
months’ sea experience requirement is not 
new. During World War II the Federal Com- 
munications Commission was authorized to 
waive or modify this 6-month sea experi- 
ence requirement by Public Law No. 155 
(77th Cong., 1st sess.), approved July 8, 1941, 
and as amended by Public Law No. 85 (78th 
Cong., lst sess.), approved June 22, 1943. 
Public Law No. 239 (80th Cong.), approved 
July 25, 1947, repealed the above emergency 
legislation as of July 1, 1948. 

The legislation requested herein is identical 
to the afore-mentioned emergency provisions 
except for the substitution of the date, De- 
cember 16, 1950, in lieu of the date September 
8, 1939, as being the date proclaimed by the 
President for the existence of the current 
emergency. 

Proposed amendment to section 353 (b) of 
Communications Act of 1934, as amended: 

“(b) A cargo ship, by this part to 
be fitted with a radio installation, which is 
fitted with an autoalarm in accordance with 
this title, shall, for safety purposes, carry 
at least one qualified operator who shall have 
had at least 6 months’ previous service in 
the aggregate as a qualified operator in a sta- 
tion on board a ship or ships of the United 
States, but during the emergency proclaimed 
by the President on December 16, 1950, to 
exist, but not after the termination of such 
emergency or such earlier date as Congress 
by concurrent resolution may designate, the 
aforesaid requirement of 6 months’ previous 
service may be suspended or modified by reg- 
ulation or order of the Commission for suc- 
cessive periods of not more than 6 months’ 
duration.” 


INVESTIGATION OF DISPOSITION OF CER- 
TAIN SURPLUS GOVERNMENT OWNED 
MERCHANT SHIPS 


Mr. BRICKER submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 107), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce: 


Resolved, That the Senate Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, or any 
duly authorized subcommittee thereof, is 
authorized and directed to conduct a full and 
complete study of any irregularities which 
may have arisen in the disposition of sur- 
plus merchant ships by the United States 
Maritime Commission or administration to 
private purchasers, and any other matters 
with relation thereto which are considered 
by the committee to require study in the 
public interest. 
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Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution, 
the committee or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, is authorized to employ 
upon a temporary basis such technical, cleri- 
cal, and other assistants as it deems advis- 
able, and is authorized with the consent of 
the head of the department or agency con- 
cerned, to utilize the services, information, 
facilities, and personnel of any of the de- 
partments or agencies of the Government, 
The expenses of the committee under this 
resolution, which shall not exceed $50,000, 
shall be paid from the contingent fund of 
the Senate upon vouchers approved by the 
chairman of the committee. 


ASSIGNMENT OF GROUND FORCES TO 
DUTY IN THE EUROPEAN AREA— 
, AMENDMENT 


Mr. MUNDT submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
resolution (S. Res. 99) approving the 
action of the President of the United 
States in cooperating in the common de- 
fense efforts of the North Atlantic Treaty 
nations, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 


ADDITIONAL COMPENSATION FOR MEM- 
BERS OF ARMED FORCES DURING PE- 
RIODS OF COMBAT IN KOREA—AMEND- 
MENTS 


Mr. SPARKMAN submitted amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (S. 579) to provide additional 
compensation for members of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force during periods of 
combat duty in Korea, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, and ordered to be printed. 


USE OF TELEVISION BY CONGRESS AND 
COMMITTEES—EDITORIAL COMMENT 
[Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an editorial from 

the Washington Post and one from the New 

York World-Telegram and Sun, commenting 

on the use of television by Congress and con- 

gressional committees, which appear in the 

Appendix.] 

CONGRESSIONAL PROBERS AGAIN PROVE 
THEIR VALUE—ARTICLE BY LESLIE 
GOULD 
Mr. MUNDT asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Record an article entitled 

“Co: ional Probers Again Prove Their 

Value,” written by Leslie Gould and pub- 

lished in the March 22, 1951, issue of the 

New York Journal-American, which appears 

in the Appendix.] 

THE FINAL CHAPTER OF THE ALGER HISS 
CASE—EDITORIAL AND NEWSPAPER 
COMMENT 
[Mr. MUNDT asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp two editorials 

and an article under the title “The Final 

Chapter of the Alger Hiss Case,” which ap- 

pear in the Appendix.] 

ASSIGNMENT OF GROUND FORCES TO 

DUTY IN THE EUROPEAN AREA 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record a statement pre- 
pared by me on the question which is 
now engaging the attention of the 
Senate. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR BUTLER OF NEBRASKA 


The proposition of sending additional 
troops to Europe is one which deserves the 
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most careful consideration of the Congress. 
While there has been much discussion in 
recent weeks about the President’s author- 
ity, as Commander in Chief of the Armed 
Forces, to send troops abroad, I believe the 
basic issue in this proposition transcends 
the question of constitutional powers of the 
Chief Executive. There is no doubt that the 
President has authority to dispatch our 
servicemen to any point where our citizens 
are endangered. This has been done on 
many occasions. 

The basic issue today is to maintain and 
preserve the United States of America. Let 
there be no doubt about our motive. In 
maintaining and preserving our country it 
may be necessary for us to give considerable 
military aid and support to countries allied 
with us against the commonenemy. At the 
same time, our efforts to prepare ourselves 
for a military ordeal place terrific burdens 
upor the United States. Our Government 
is spending at a much greater rate than it 
receives income, our productive enterprise 
is turning out munitions and supplies at 
the expense of our civilian economy, our 
family life is burdened with the draft and 
recall of men into military service. We, 
apparently, have a long road to travel—our 
objective may take many years to realize. 
Because the basic issue of national preserva- 
tion is so fundamentally rooted in all as- 
pects of our way of life, it deserves the full- 
est consideration which our democratic 
process can give. The elected Representa- 
tives in our Congress today have a profound 
responsibility to this and future genera- 
tions, and it follows that the Congress, hav- 
ing the authority to create and support 
armies must have a voice in the development 
of policies relating to their use. 

It has been substantially demonstrated in 
this chamber, within the past few days, 
that, at the time of our affiliation with the 
United Nations and the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, there was unanimous 
conviction that Congress would have the 
ultimate authority in committing American 
troops to an international army. The record 
is perfectly clear on this point. The Con- 
gress has authorized the sending of arms 
and military equipment to the North At- 
lantic Nations, but, in so doing, did not 
abdicate the responsibility of sending troops 
to an international army. 

Several weeks ago I stated in this Cham- 
ber that in developing a foreign policy for 
this country we require a positive indica- 
tion that the nations whom we regard as 
allies are ready and willing to extend them- 
selves to the fullest of their abilities. I be- 
lieve that I am correct in my understanding 
that most of our North Atlantic allies have 
indicated what they hope to be able to do 
in the matter of raising armies, but that they 
have no specific plans or-goals to be met 
within reasonable time. If such plans exist, 
the Congress has not been given a look at 
them. As of today, we have no positive in- 
dication about the extent of support which 
will be given to the North Atlantic Pact by 
the allied nations. As of this moment, there 
is no indication that our contribution of 
four divisions to an international army will 
be matched by a proportionate support from 
the European members of the pact. Frank- 
ness compels us to weigh the support we 
have been given in Korea, and we must be 
guided by that frankness in participating in 
an international army on the other side of 
the globe. 

I support the proposition that Congress 
shall by appropriate legislation determine 
the issue of sending troops to Europe for a 
very practical reason. In sending troops 
abroad we are bargaining—and we deserve 
the best bargain we can get. We are join- 
ing in an enterprise in which this Nation 
and the other members of the pact are 
bonded together by the fear for our preserva- 
tion. We have a common purpose, and our 
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sacrifices should be made in common. It is 
the duty of the President and our military 
leaders to furnish the Congress the basis for 
a reasonable program of participation in an 
armed force under the North Atlantic Pact. 
It is the duty of the Congress to weigh that 
program and determine our participation. 
Until this is done our token contribution 
of four divisions is not in order. I say 
“token contribution“ because four Ameri- 
can divisions in Western Europe within the 
next few months is not the difference 
between ultimate victory or defeat. 

General Eisenhower, in his testimony fa- 
voring troops to Europe, stated, “We are try- 
ing to create ‘a morale.” I state, with full 
vigor, that we have a morale to create here 
ut home. We are all well aware of the hard- 
ships that exist, and we can surmise those 
which are likely to be encountered. Let us 
take a good look at what lies ahead, and take 
our steps after the Congress has weighed the 
issues. 


ASSIGNMENT OF GROUND FORCES TO 
DUTY IN THE EUROPEAN AREA 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the resolution (S. Res. 99) approving 
the action of the President of the United 
States in cooperating in the common de- 
fense efforts of the North Atlantic Treaty 
nations. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
yield 25 minutes to the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HILL.]. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is it agreeable that 
the next speaker to be recognized be a 
Senator on this side of the aisle? The 
reason for my request is that the junior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker] would 
like to speak as soon as possible. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I do not object. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time for debate today is 
equally divided and controlled, respec- 
tively, by the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
CONNALLY] and the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. WHERRY]. The Senator 
from Alabama has been yielded 25 
minutes. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, on Wash- 
ington’s Birthday I said in the course of 
a discussion of foreign affairs: 

I do not want Congress to be a rubber 
stamp. But, by the same token, I do not 
want Congress to assume more power than it 
is entitled to, and I do not want Congress 
to be obstructionist. * * »I plead for 
cooperation, and I do not relieve the White 
House of its duty to consult Congress for the 
sake of working out a creative modus vivendi, 
I plead for cooperation in order that we may 
have the joint enterprise of the President 
and the Congress so essential to national 
security and peace. 


The original Connally-Russell pro- 
posal closely approached this goal of 
consultation and cooperation. It af- 
firmed, as basic to our defense program, 
the principle of European support. It 
made this affirmation without doing vio- 
lence to what I conceive to be the Pres- 
ident’s authority. At the same time, it 
declared the contribution which Con- 
gress can and should make to the main 
account of national safety and interna- 
tional order. 

I regret that the joint committee’s 
resolution which is now before the Sen- 
ate does not meet these specifications. 


Instead of providing for the collabora- _ 
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tion which should mark the relations be- 
tween Congress and the President, it sets 
Congress above the President. It invades 
the area of executive authority; it sub- 
jects the whole enterprise of sending 
troops to Europe to the hazards of par- 
liamentary guerrilla fighting; it darkens 
with uncertainty the whole business of 
implementing the North Atlantic Pact; 
it puts the United States in the position 
of a grudging partner; it deepens among 
our friends abroad their doubt of Amer- 
ican constancy. 

This is a triumph for the forces among 
us which have always fought full Ameri- 
can participation in world affairs. It is 
this sort of thing—this heaping up of 
reservations, this hedging in of a clear 
commitment with disabling amend- 
ments—which kept us out of the League 
of Nations. It is this obliviousness to 
the spirit of the role we should be play- 
ing, this course of making a promise to 
the world and hesitating in its perform- 
ance, that has made our country’s course 
a source of disquietude among our 
friends and allies. 

Let me be specific. I welcome the 
resolution’s explicit endorsement of the 
administration’s plan to send four addi- 
tional divisions of ground troops to swell 
the strength of the Atlantic alliance 
army under General Eisenhower. That 
is the word which Western Europe and 
General Eisenhower have been waiting 
for. It meets the requirements of the 
situation by giving form and substance 
to our commitments under the North 
Atlantic Treaty. 

But I object to an attempt to attach 
to this salutary decision a call for con- 
gressional sanctions of all future re- 
enforcements. I object, not because I 
feel that Congress should be hands-off, 
or that Congress does not have a big part 
to play, but because of the implications 
of this maneuver. 

I could say a good deal about what 
the New York Herald Tribune has called 
“a petty, burdensome, and potentially 
dangerous curb on the authority and dis- 
cretion of the Commander in Chief.” I 
read from the Herald Tribune’s admira- 
ble statement on the subject: 

As things now stand, the President would 
have to return to Congress for permission if 
more than four additional divisions of 
ground troops in Europe are required. The 
form of congressional approval has not been 
defined, but we may assume that it will be 
by means of a resolution comparable to that 
which now sanctions sending the four. 
What, then, will be the result? There will 
be more hearings in the Senate and House 
committees, more prolonged debate through- 
out the country, more speeches upon the 
floor of Congress. Every possibility of leav- 
ing an enemy confused or in doubt will be 
denied. The whole world will be made aware 
of a move which might well need to be 
made silently and swiftly. And if the effect 
of such a discussion would be favorable to 
an aggressor, how shall we describe its effect 
upon our allies? Almost nothing could be 
better calculated than this grudging limit to 
undermine enthusiasm and weaken morale. 
A major purpose of the dispatch of troops to 
Europe is to stimulate the defense effort 
throughout the Atlantic Pact nations by 
giving proof that Americans are joined with 
them in a common cause. The present 
limitation has the effect of saying that we 
are joined up to a point—but perhaps no 
more, 
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Whether it is partisanship that has 
prompted the inclusion of this clause, or mis- 
trust of the President’s judgment, or jeal- 
ousy of congressional prerogatives—what- 
ever it is, the potentially harmful conse- 
quences outweigh the cause. The whole 
Senate, when it speaks, can still speak with 
a better wisdom than the combined com- 
mittees. 


I wish that the delay and the divided 
counsels which have confused the issue 
of American responsibility under the 
North Atlantic Pact could have been 
avoided. The result has been a deepen- 
ing of the bewilderment of the people. 
Do we wonder that there is bewilderment 
when we ourselves do not know what the 
resolution with paragraph 6 means? 
One Senator thinks it means one thing. 
Another Senator thinks it means another 
thing, and we find ourselves with a babel 
of meanings. We should say exactly 
what we mean and mean exactly what 
we say. The issue is too transcendant 
not to meet it squarely. It is too all im- 
portant to try to make it mean all things 
to all men. We must be on one side or 
the other. We owe it to the people, to 
our allies under the pact and to the Sen- 
ate itself to put an end to the confusion 
and to write the issue clear and definite. 
We must face up to the principle—the 
principle of European support, 

Ex-President Hoover urges us to stay 
out of Europe but denies being an isola- 
tionist. Some Senators cling to the same 
doctrine with variations, and they deny 
being isolationists. Mr. Hoover prefers 
to call himself a realist, and I assume 
that is also true of Senators who basi- 
cally go along with him. May I suggest 
that there is infinitely greater realism in 
what that hard-bitten soldier, Gen. Lu- 
cius Clay, said the other day about “the 
fellow sitting on the ground in Europe” 
than in all the alarmist words we have 
heard recently from those who are dubi- 
ous about the capacity or willingness of 
Europe to withstand Russian pressure? 

That “poor fellow,” as General Clay 
pointed out, has seen and felt the havoc 
of war with an immediacy unknown to 
most Americans. He had nothing to look 
forward to until the Marshall plan 
brought him hope and recovery. Then 
this dispirited victim began to regain 
confidence and a sense of direction, mak- 
ing him a good and needed ally, whom 
we should cherish and grapple to us for 
mutual security. 

Thus spoke General Clay, aware of 
the hazard, but still maintaining that 
“it is the only possible way in which we 
can save the free world.” Continuing, 
General Clay declared: 

I just don’t believe you can value freedom 
and allies on the basis of two divisions to one 
division, or $10 against $1, or $5 against $1. 


We hear Senators and others argue 
against our genuine participation in the 
protection of Western Europe because it 
might involve too heavy costs in the fu- 
ture. I strongly believe that each nation 
should carry its full part of the costs of 
implementing the North Atlantic Pact, 
but I am not defeated by the costs. I 
prefer taking the economic risk to giving 
up the moral advantage. There is a 
higher realism than that which oppo- 
nents of the Connally-Russell proposal 
envisage. It is a realism of the spirit, 
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It is a realism of faith. There are im- 
ponderables which in the long run count 
for much more, and are infinitely more 
effectual, than the calculations of rela- 
tive financial responsibility which are 
being urged upon us. 

I will go even further. I do not foresee 
any irremediable damage to our economy 
by reason of any outlay we may have to 
make to defend ourselves. But, for our 
defense and to provide a shield for the 
freedom of mankind, I would subordi- 
nate considerations of dollars and cents 
and be guided by what the safety of the 
Nation, the preservation of our liberty, 
the defense of our institutions, the good 
of civilization, seem to require. 

There are those who in one way or an- 
other are opposed to the principle of 
collective security. They deny being 
isolationists, but at heart they are isola- 
tionists. Except in a few instances they 
have been swept too far by the tide of 
history to use such old cries as “en- 
tangling alliances.” They have adopted 
a less open, a different technique, the 
technique of undermining, by indirect 
attack, the idea of concerted action for 
peace. So there are Senators who would 
place American land forces in Europe in 
a strait-jacket, or subject any movement 
of troops to Europe to the complete con- 
trol of Congress. 

This amounts to playing the old game 
which Woodrow Wilson denounced. 
Speaking at Seattle in September 1919 
he noted that some people were trying 
to prevent approval of the League of Na- 
tions Covenant by drawing attention to 
little details in a way that destroys the 
whole perspective of the great plan of 
collective security. It was in that same 
speech that Woodrow Wilson described 
the world as asking itself the question, 
“Is America going to stand by us now, 
or is it at this moment of final crisis 
going to draw apart and desert us?” 
That was the great moral challenge 32 
years ago. It is the great moral chal- 
lenge today. 

On January 6, 1941, Franklin Roose- 
velt included in his message to Congres 
a statement which is as true today as it 
was when he uttered it. He said: 

We are committed to all-inclusive de- 
fense; to full support of all those resolute 
peoples, everywhere, who are resisting ag- 
gression and are thereby keeping war away 
from our hemisphere; to the proposition 
that principles of morality and considera- 
tion for our security will never permit us 
to acquiesce in a peace dictated by aggres- 
sors and sponsored by appeasers. 


That was said 11 months before Pearl 
Harbor. It was said in full awareness 
of the fact that the plight of Europe was 
in a very real sense our plight. We did 
not know when we might be drawn into 
a global conflict. But we were already 
preparing our strength and making 
ready for any possibility, and we were 
giving notice to aggressors that we were 
against them and notice to victims of 
aggression that we were for and with 
them. That, it seems to me, is what we 
are doing and saying today. 

When President Roosevelt called for 
all-out aid for the embattled democ- 
racies of Europe, he was confronted with 
the opposition of embattled isolation- 
ists. But he saw that England could 
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not carry on if she were forced to con- 
tinue buying munitions under the cash- 
and-carry plan. He proposed a lend- 
lease program. Two months passed be- 
fore it was enacted, but even then the 
British were saved. There were men 
in Congress who could not see that Eng- 
land was fighting our battle. There 
are men in Congress today who refuse 
to see that what we can and should do 
for Europe amounts to building defenses 
for our own protection as well as for the 
protection of Europe. 

I have dwelt on this historic parallel 
because, as I listen to the current de- 
bate, I cannot escape the realization 
that we have heard all this before. This 
is the revival of a play which held the 
stage 10 years ago. The lines have been 
brought up to date, but their sense and 
intent are just what they were a decade 
ago. Some of the actors are the same. 
This is history repeating itself with a 
vengeance. 

Here is Joseph P. Kennedy urging 
again that we let the rest of the world 
stew in its own juice. Here is Herbert 
Hoover singing the same tune in a dif- 
ferent key. Here is the old cleavage 
between those who are for Europe first 
and those who are for Asia first. We 
had to decide 10 years ago whether the 
Atlantic or the Pacific should have pri- 
ority. We have to make the same elec- 
tion today. 

In the light of the past, is there any 
excuse for us to try to dodge the re- 
sponsibility and the burden of world 
leadership? Is not the choice before us 
that of proceeding boldly, ungrudgingly, 
to match the new summons of destiny, 
or hemming and hawing, like a scrimp- 
ing calculator, to drive some kind of a 
temporary bargain? Are we to be the 
partner and friend of mankind, or are 
we to scuttle? That is the heart of 
the matter, as I see it, and all this talk 
about Presidential usurpation of power, 
European slackness, or dark conspira- 
cies in the executive department can not 
obscure the challenge. 

We must meet that challenge gallant- 
ly and greatly, but not as though we 
consider war inevitable. I warmly en- 
dorse every effort in behalf of honorable 
peaee. I regret that events have swept 
us into a preoecupation with war and 
rumors of war. We must leave nothing 
undone to drive home to the people of 
Russia, to people everywhere, that the 
United States refuses to regard war as 
the only cure for the world’s torment. 
I would like to have all the world believe. 
of America that “her ways are ways of 
pleasantness and all her paths are 
peace.” 

There is a real danger in overempha- 
sizing military strength. We can. be 
powerful and at the same time try to dis- 
pel the threat of Russian aggression by 
other means. We can shape our policy, 
in order to give the Russians some polit- 
ical competition, particularly in Asia, 
where we have done little to help the 
mobilization of democratic forces. 

We have become so obsessed with stop- 
ping communism as such that we have 
done too little to provide a substitute for 
it in quarters likely to embrace it. What 
does it mean to the great mass of poor, 
exploited and hungry Asians, yearning 
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for land, the right to speak, the right to 
stand erect—what does it mean for us 
to offer to save them by backing reac- 
tionaries? 

We must help to turn revolution into 
democracy in the Orient. We must help 
to fortify democracy in the Old World. 
We can do so best by making our work 
for democracy much more affirmative 
and dynamic. Have we lost the gift of 
understanding and comradeship for 
peoples struggling to find their place in 
the sun? 

Have we lost the thrill and drive of 
the idealism which once made America 
the hope and haven of “huddled masses 
yearning to breathe free?” 

I do not believe we have suffered this 
decline, and that is why I shall cast my 
vote for the affirmative portion of this 
resolution and against that part of para- 
graph 6 which belies it. 

Let us say to Europe, “We are with 
you, as we count on you to be with us, 
for our common defense.” Let us say 
to the free world, “You can rely on 
America to be your partner, friend and 
companion-in-arms for the collective 
pare security, and freedom of man- 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. LONG 
in the chair). Does the minority leader 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes, Mr. President; I 
yield to tha Senator from Ohio such time 
as he chovses to use in delivering the 
speech he is prepared to make. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio is recognized. 

DOES CONGRESS WANT TO COMMIT SUICIDE? 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, it is 
my considered judgment that the adop- 
tion of the pending resolutions would 
actually amount to an act of legislative 
suicide. Last Thursday, I made the 
charge that these resolutions were a 
fraud and a hoax; that they deceived 
the American people; that the Nation is 
confronted with a constitutional crisis. 
I am not unaware, Mr. President, that 
in the heat of debate Senators are prone 
to exaggerate. However, the words 
which I have used to describe the pend- 
ing resolutions were chosen advisedly. 
After solemn refiection, I repeat the 
charges I have made. Nevertheless, I 
consider it my duty to explain to the 
Senate in greater detail the fraudulent 
design of the pending resolutions and 
the precise nature of the constitutional 
crisis we face. I want to emphasize to 
my friends and colleagues in the Sen- 
ate that my remarks today are not in- 
spired, even remotely, by partisan con- 
siderations. 

Mr. President, let me first pinpoint the 
issue. The important issue is not 
whether four divisions should be sent 
to the North Atlantic army. That issue 
would remain relatively ` unimportant, 
even though it were proposed to send 
10, 20, or 40 divisions, or even to send 
an unlimited number. The paramount 
issue is by virtue of what authority 
American troops should be assigned to a 
composite international army—by the 
President acting alone or by the Presi- 
dent and the Congress? The pending 
resolutions endorse the proposal to send 
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four divisions to the international army. 
That decision is advocated by many dis- 
tinguished and patriotic Americans, in- 
cluding, I have no doubt, a majority of 
the Members of Congress. That deci- 
sion has been opposed by an equal num- 
ber of distinguished citizens with whom 
I have agreed. Although I am person- 
ally opposed to sending American troops 
to the international army at this time, 
I will accept in good spirit the decision— 
properly and constitutionally made—of 
the majority. 

However, the pending resolutions also 
determine the paramount issue. Be- 
cause the pending resolutions merely 
express advisory opinions, their approval 
would be tantamount to an admission 
that the President has the sole power to 
determine whether or not troops shall 
be sent, how many, and under what con- 
ditions. The pending resolutions, there- 
fore, concede that the President has ex- 
clusive power to decide what everyone 
recognizes to be one of the most im- 
portant foreign policy issues in the his- 
tory of the Nation. If Congress concedes 
this power of the President as Com- 
mander in Chief, it is but a short step to 
Executive direction and control of all 
phases of foreign policy, and, eventually, 
all phases of domestic policy. That is 
the reason why the pending resolutions 
contain the seeds of dictatorship. Mr. 
President, my reverence for the Consti- 
tution of the United States runs so deep 
that I would vote for a bill or joint reso- 
lution sending several divisions to Eu- 
rope in preference to a simple or con- 
current resolution disapproving the 
sending of troops. 

My whole argument, Mr. President, is 
based on the premise that the issue be- 
fore us is primarily one of foreign policy, 
If the issue is purely military, then I con- 
cede that the President’s power as Com- 
mander in Chief is supreme. The pro- 
ponents of these resolutions have chosen 
to define the issue in terms of deploy- 
ment of troops, military strategy, or mil- 
itary tactics. But can any Senator tell 
me what newspaper, periodical, or radio 
has consistently referred to our delibera- 
tions as a “military debate’? The word 
has been passed throughout every city, 
town, and hamlet in America that this is 
a foreign-policy debate. It seems ut- 
terly ridiculous to have to prove that 
this momentous political question is not 
purely military in character. To say 
that the President’s power to give orders 
to the Army and Navy includes the power 
to fix our foreign policy reveals an un- 
believable ignorance of the principles 
upon which this Republic was founded. 
But since this fantastic argument must 
be refuted, we can even confine our proof 
to the statements of administration 
spokesmen, 

Secretary of State Dean Acheson said: 

Our primary concern is not how to win 
a war after it gets started, but how to pre- 
ver* it, and how to help Europe stay free 
in the meantime. (Hearings, p. 78.) 


That does not sound like a purely mil- 
itary problem, Mr. President. We dare 
not leave the issues of war and peace, 
the question of our survival as a free 
Nation, to the sole discretion of the 
President of the United States, whoever 
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he might be. We can do it and will do it 
by adopting the pending resolutions, but 
let no one defame the founding fathers 
by saying that it was what they intended. 

General Collins. described the basic 
problem as only incidentally military, 
when he said: 

Since modern war is total war, it is im- 
possible to separate the purely military ele- 
ments from the economic, political, and 
psychological elements. (Hearings, p. 154.) 


Not even in total war does the Com- 
mander in Chief have total power to de- 
cide economic and political questions. 
We are now asked to confirm that power 
both in war and in peace. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY] has also commented on the na- 
ture of the problem before us. In his 
speech of March 16, 1951, he said: 

What we are proposing to do here is of 
vital importance and significance in the mat- 
ter of determining whether free government 
is to continue to exist upon the earth. 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 2541.) 


Is the preservation of free government 
in the world a purely military. problem, 
to be solved by the President alone, as 
Commander in Chief? If the Senator 
from Texas is terrified by the prospect 
of Fortress America, he should be 
working to prevent a reversal of our for- 
eign policy at the sole discretion of some 
future President. 

Mr. President, is there anyone who 
fails to grasp the import of the power 
claimed by the President? A President 
could commit American troops to the de- 
fense of Yugoslavia, even though it 
meant war with Russia. He could send 
them to Indochina, India, Tibet, or any 
other country, and under the command 
of a foreign general. President Roose- 
velt could have sent American troops to 
Finland in 1937 on the eve of the Rus- 
sian invasion. However, the junior Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. Brenton] 
said that a President could not abuse 
this power because it would have to be 
exercised in the common defense of the 
people of the United States—not of the 
Finnish people. But under this mon- 
strous constitutional theory, only the 
President would decide whether or not 
the common defense of the United States 
was involved. As his authority, the 
Senator from Connecticut quoted Fed- 
eralist Paper No. 74 stating that “the 
employment of the common strength— 
for the common defense” is “the func- 
tion of the executive magistrate.” A 
higher authority is the Constitution of 
the United States. Congress is given 
power to “provide for the common de- 
fense”—article I, section 8—and “to 
make all laws necessary and proper” to 
carry out that power. 

Referring again to the statement of 
the Senator from Connecticut with re- 
spect to Federalist Paper No. 74, written 


by Alexander Hamilton, I should like to 


call attention to the fact that that paper, 
which was cited by the Senator from 
Connecticut, was entitled “The Presi- 


dential Power in Treaties,” and in that 


paper Hamilton dealt only incidentally 
with the power of the President as Com- 
mander in Chief. 

Hamilton’s Federalist Paper No. 69 
dealt specifically with the power of the 
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President as Commander in Chief; and 
with respect to that power he said—I 
have quoted this before, but I wish to 
insert it in the Recor again: 

In this respect, his authority— 


Hamilton is speaking of the Presi- 
dent’s authority— 
would be nominally the same with that of 
the King of Great Britain, but in substance 
much inferior to it. It would amount to 
nothing more than the supreme command 
and direction of the military and naval 
forces, as first general and admiral of the 
confederacy; while that of the British King 
extends to the declaring of war and to the 
raising and regulating of fleets and armies; 
all which by the constitution under con- 
sideration, would appertain to the legislature. 


Those articles were written by the 
great Hamilton, who believed in a strong 
executive; in fact, he was a hearty royal- 
ist. They were written by him at the 
time the States were considering the 
Constitution. He was advocating adop- 
tion of the Constitution and, though he 
believed in the greatest power possible 
being granted to the Executive, he was 
clearly defining and maintaining that 
under the Constitution the power of 
Congress to make all laws necessary and 
proper to carry out the power desig- 
nated by article I, section 8, of the Con- 
stitution, was the paramount and an ex- 
clusive power. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. CON- 
NALLY] has pointed out the danger in- 
volved in his theory that the President 
has absolute authority to scatter Ameri- 
can troops all over the globe. He says, 
however, that public opinion will operate 
to prevent abuse of this power. Public 
opinion affords some protection, but it 
is not the type of protection demanded 
by the Constitution. There is another 
answer to the Senator’s argument, The 
Presidential election in 1952 will not re- 
store to 10,000 American families their 
husbands and sons killed or missing in 
Korea. Nor will the election of 1956 
bring back to life any men who may be 
sent by the next President to fight in 
some other remote corner of the globe. 

General Marshall was absolutely right 
when he pointed out to the combined 
committees that the proposed concen- 
tration of American troops in Europe is 
an unprecedented step. All the so- 
called precedents established by past 
American Presidents are, therefore, 
completely irrelevant to this argument. 
We need not consider either the punish- 
ment inflicted on the natives of Quallah 
Batoo, Sumatra, or the more extensive 
operations during the Boxer Rebellion. 

There is one legislative precedent for 
an international army, and only one. 
That precedent was established by the 
Seventy-ninth Congress when it passed 
the United Nations Participation Act. 
That legislation was reported favorably 
to the Senate by the chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee [Mr. Con- 
NALLY]. The act provides that agree- 
ments supplying troops to the United 
Nations must be approved by the Con- 
gress “by act or joint resolution.” Ihave 
referred to this act in two recent 
speeches on the floor of the Senate. Do 
those who support the pending resolu- 
tions contend that the United Nations 
Participation Act is unconstitutional? 
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When Professor Fdward S. Corwin dis- 
cussed the theory of that act he said that 
it represented “the only’—and Dr. Cor- 
win underscored only — “practicable 
principle unless we wish to establish out- 
right Presidential dictatorship’—The 
President: Office and Powers (1948), by 
Prof. Edward S. Corwin, page 271. 
This is the same Dr. Corwin described 
recently by the junior Senator from Min- 
nesota as one of the great constitutional 
lawyers of our time. 

Mr. President, I realize that there are 
some Senators who believe that the con- 
stitutional issue can be avoided. I refer 
particularly to the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. WILEY], the Senators from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL and 
Mr. Lobo], and the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. SMITH]. It is my under- 
standing that they voted for a joint res- 
olution in committee. In being appar- 
ently willing to accept the pending 
resolutions, I know they are motivated by 
their honest conviction that the conflict 
between the President and the Congress 
can be settled at some future time. The 
conflict between the President and the 
Congress is one which thoughtful stu- 
dents of American history hoped would 
never arise. Had it not been for the 
aggressive power grab on the part of the 
President in this time of international 
crisis and of domestic uncertainty, the 
issue never would have arisen. But he 
has precipitated it, and the Congress 
must meet that issue. I’ there were any 
way to avoid the issue without voiding 
vast legislative power, I would be the first 
to support such action. That it is safe 
to postpone this issue is the thought ex- 
pressed by the senior Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr, SMITH] when he said: 

Indeed, no action of Congress in any form 
can change in any way the powers of the 
President as set forth in the Constitution, 
or the relation between his powers and those 
of Congress. These things are provided by 
the Constitution, and we cannot change 
them or set them aside. (CONGRESSIONAL 
Record, p. 2582.) 


The same idea was expressed by the 
junior Senator from Minnesota IMr. 
HUMPHREY] when he described as a 
“matter of scientific fact” the impossi- 
bility of Congress increasing the power 
of the Chief Executive. Historical fact, 
however, proves the contrary to be the 
truth. 

Mr. President, the idea that the Con- 
stitution can be changed only by amend- 
ment is fallacious. The history of our 
Republic proves that the Constitution 
has been materially altered without pas- 
sage of a formal amendment, exclusive 
of the changes wrought by judicial in- 
terpretation. When the five Senators 
whom I have mentioned review with me 
a little American history, I am sure they 
will agree that the Constitution can be 
changed by indifference. Through non- 
use, the legislative arm of the Govern- 
ment becomes atrophied, just as the 
human arm. When this history is con- 
sidered, I have no doubt that the Sena- 
tors I have named will wish to modify 
their position, 

The Constitution, article 2, section 2, 
provides not only for the consent of the 
Senate to treaties made by the President, 
but also that treaties shall be made by 
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and with the advice of the Senate. On 
August 22, 1789, the first President, 
George Washington, came to the first 
Senate and asked for its advice on a 
treaty to be negotiated with the 
southern Indians. The Senate refused to 
give that advice. The incident is re- 
ported in Professor Corwin’s book, The 
President: Office and Powers, with this 
conciuding remark: 

No President of the United States has 
sinc? that day ever darkened the doors of 
the Senate for the purpose of personal con- 
sultation with it concerning the advisability 
of a desired negotiation. (Pp. 256-257.) 


By the time the Eightieth Congress 
convened, Mr. President, the Senate 
realized what a valuable power had been 
lost through sheer indifference. Now we 
can only plead with the President to 
consult with us in the interest of a bi- 
partisan foreign policy. The word “ad- 
vice” still appears in the Constitution, 
but it has no vitality. The moral of this 
story should be taken to heari not only 
by Senators, but by our friends abroad. 
They do not understand onr constitu- 
tional processes. They say that the need 
for quick action by the President over- 
rides technical, legal considerations. 
The attitude of our foreign friends is 
ably seconded by such distinguished men 
as Governor Dewey who told the com- 
mittee: 

The other nations of the world would lit- 
tle understand or care to inquire about the 
political differences which might have caused 
the adoption of the (Wherry) resolution or 
the constitutional questions involved. 
(Hearings, p. 529.) 


There are many Members of the Sen- 
ate who have, in the course of this de- 
bate, expressed the sentiment of Gover- 
nor Dewey that Congress is attempting 
“to deal with matters which sometimes 
have to be decided in 20 minutes or na- 
tions fall.” That was his statement, 
which is found at page 529 of the hear- 
ings. But I say to you, Mr. President, 
that if the Senate of the First Congress 
had not waived its constitutional right 
to advise the President on treaties, the 
debacles at Yalta and Potsdam might 
never have happened, and quite likely 
would not have happened. Millions of 
freedom-loving people might not be suf- 
fering the tyranny of the bloody Krem- 
lin, had it not been for that first viola- 
tion of obligation on the part of the 
Senate of the United States. 

Instead of junking our constitutional 
processes because of fear of reaction 
from abroad, we should be telling our 
friends about the glories of our constitu- 
tional system. The Secretary of State 
should explain to our friends abroad that 
if our system of constitutional checks 
and balances seems slow, cumbersome, 
and inefficient, it is only because free- 
dom cannot otherwise be preserved. It 
is only because of our constitutional sys- 
tem that we can serve as a pillar of 
strength in a world shadowed by 
tyranny. If we must become a totali- 
tarian state to save our friends from 
Communist aggression, then they would 
be better off if they capitulated to Stalin 
at once. 

I do not tiuink I need to remind the dis- 


tinguished junior Senator from Massa- 
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chusetts [Mr. Lopce] about the fate of 
the electoral college. He has been very 
much interested in that subject. The 
method of electing a President of the 
United States has been revolutionized 
without benefit of a constitutional 
amendment. Today, the electoral col- 
lege is a useless, and potentially danger- 
ous, appendage. We must not fail to 
assert our legislative authority in the 
mistaken belief that the powers en- 
trusted to us by the Constitution cannot 
be lost by default. 

Mr. President, if we are willing to 
adopt the pending resolutions, there is 
equal justification for not renewing our 
price- and wage-control law when it ex- 
pires in June. Instead, we could resort 
to a mere expression of our opinion. 
All we have to do is recognize that the 
President as Commander in Chief has ex- 
clusive power in this field. We could 
picture the perils of inflation preceded by 
the usual whereases.“ We could then 
declare it to be the sense of the Senate or 
of the Congress that the President place 
a ceiling on all prices and all wages at 
the January 1, 1951, level. We could 
then declare it to be the sense of the 
Congress: First, that the appointment of 
Eric Johnston as Administrator of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization is approved; second, 
that business, labor, and agriculture 
shall accept £ fair share of the sacrifices; 
third, that the President as Commander 
in Chief should consult with the Banking 
and Currency Committees of the Con- 
gress; fourth and fifth, that the Admin- 
istrator should certify to the President 
and appropriate committees of Congress 
the reason for changes in price and wage 
control regulations; sixt:, that any fun- 
damental change in price and wage con- 
trol policy should have congressional ap- 
proval; and, seventh, that the President 
should make reports to the Congress. 
These seven sections of this hypothetical 
price- and wage-control resolution cor- 
respond, of course, to the seven sections 
of the pending resolutions. 

Does any Senator believe that the 
parallel I have drawn is far-fetched? 
Does any Senator believe it to be fantas- 
tic? Does any Senator think it is an 
imaginary fear? It almost happened. If 
a previous Congress had not protected its 
right to legislate, the President might be 
exercising exclusive control over all 
prices and wages today. It was on Sep- 
tember 7, 1942, that Franklin Roosevelt 
appeared before Congress and, in this 
language, demanded the repeal of a pro- 
vision of the price-control law: 

In the event that the Congress should fail 
to act, and act adequately, I shall accept the 
responsibility, and I will act. 

At the same time that fair prices are 
stabilized, wages can and will be stabilized 
also. This I will do. 

The President has the powers, under the 
Constitution and under congressional acts, 
to take measures necessary to avert a disaster 
which would interfere with the winning of 
the war. 

I have given the most thoughtful consider- 
ation to meeting this issue without further 
reference to the Congress. I have deter- 
mined, however, on this vital matter to con- 
sult with the Congress. 


The powers granted by the Constitu- 
tion are not fixed and immutable. The 
Senate's power to advise the President in 
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treaty negotiations disappeared through 
nonuse. The power of the electors to 
use their own judgment in selecting a 
President has been lost by a gradual 
process which accompanied the develop- 
ment of national political parties. This 
is not an ideal way of amending the Con- 
stitution. Nevertheless, this history 
should convince us that failure to assert 
our constitutional prerogatives is an act 
of legislative suicide. By approving the 
pending resolutions, the balance of pow- 
er between the President and the Con- 
gress would, at least in the field of for- 
eign policy, cease to exist. This is un- 
questionably a constitutional crisis. 

In the normal routine of Senate busi- 
hess many acts are alleged to represent 
an unconstitutional delegation of power. 
I have challenged the validity of much 
proposed legislation on that ground. 
But I have never contended that the 
proposed delegation of power raised a 
constitutional crisis. What Congress 
delegates, it has a clear right to take 
back. No matter how unreasonable a 
particular delegation of power may be, 
it cannot permanently upset the con- 
stitutional division of power between the 
President and the Congress, The pend- 
ing resolutions present us with a con- 
stitutional crisis because the principle 
of separation of powers is at stake, per- 
haps for all time to come. 

Mr. President, I recall only one other 
constitutional crisis in the twentieth 
century. That was the Roosevelt plan 
to pack the Supreme Court. That plan 
violated the spirit, though not the letter, 
of the Constitution. The plan to destroy 
the independence of the Court was re- 
jected on the basis of what in this de- 
bate has been called legalistic quib- 
bling. The American people owe an 
everlasting debt of gratitude to those 
courageous Members of the Seventy-fifth 
‘Congress who refused to abandon con- 
stitutional principles for the sake of po- 
litical expediency or because of political 
pressure. There is no doubt in my own 
mind that control of the judiciary by the 
executive branch would wash away many 
of our most precious freedoms. The re- 
port of the Senate Judiciary Committee 
on the court-packing bill is, in my judg- 
ment, one of the finest reports. ever 
prepared by any committee of any Con- 
gress. If Senators will read it, they will 
find some striking similarities to the 
issue now pending. 

The Supreme Court had found much 
New Deal legislation to be in conflict 
with the Constitution. It was argued 
that the procedures for amending the 
Constitution were too difficult and too 
slow. Today, it is argued that troops 
for the international army must be dis- 
patched immediately. Now it is the leg- 
islative process which is called too slow. 
The answer of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee in 1937 was: 

Those of us who hold office in this Gov- 
ernment however humble or exalted it may 
be, are creatures of the Constitution. To 
it we owe all the power and authority we 
possess. Outside of it we have none. We 
are bound by it in every official act (S. Rept. 
No. 711, p. 8). 

* — . * . 

It is not for us, the servants of the people, 

the instruments of the Constitution, to find 
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a more easy way to do that which our masters 
made difficult (S. Rept. No. 711, p. 10). 


In 1937, the pressure exerted on Con- 
gress related to the necessity for im- 
mediate economic justice. Today, the 
needs which are said to override con- 
stitutional processes are those of inter- 
national tension. But in 1937, the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee said: 

If, under the hydraulic pressure of our 
present need for economic justice, we de- 
stroy the system under which our people 
have progressed to a higher degree of jus- 
tice and prosperity than that ever enjoyed 
by any other people in all the history of 
the human race, then we shall destroy not 
only all opportunity for further advance 
but everything we have thus far achieved 
(S. Rept. No. 711, p. 15). 


In 1937, as today, the proposal to 
evade the Constitution was presented in 
an intricate form intended to deceive 
the Congress and the people as to its 
real purpose. But the Senate Judiciary 
Committee of the Seventy-fifth Con- 
gress concluded with this final sentence: 

It is a measure which should be so em- 
phatically rejected that its parallel will never 
again be presented to the free representa- 
tives of the free people of America (S. Rept. 
No. 711, p. 23). 


That parallel is found in the pending 
resolutions. They deserve the same 
fate as that met by the court-packing 
proposal. 

Mr. President, the framers of the Con- 
stitution chose their words with a degree 
of precision which has become a lost 
art. Every word and every comma in 
the Constitution was treated as pure 
gold. The notes of James Madison on 
a single draft of the Constitution ran 
to 300 pages. At Philadelphia in 1787 
technical, legal arguments, quibbling 
and hair splitting if you choose, reached 
their zenith. But the result of their 
careful labor was what Gladstone de- 
scribed as the most wonderful work 
ever struck off at a given time by the 
brain and purpose of man. That state- 
ment is not literally true, but it is an 
emphasis upon the great production of 
that body of men who met in Philadel- 
phia in 1787. That, in my judgment, 
was the greatest assembly ever gath- 
ered together, with the possible excep- 
tion of the Amphictyonic Council of 
Pericles in Greece, and the disciples of 
Christ in Galilee. After hair-splitting 
technicalities, they produced the great- 
est document of human liberties the 
world has ever seen. 

The founding fathers were formulat- 
ing the fundamental rule of law, not for 
164 years, not for the preatomic age, 
but, to use their word, for posterity. If 
we ever lose our Constitution, Mr. Pres- 
ident, let no one believe that we can 
ever prepare another. If anyone doubts 
this, let him read the miserable docu- 
ments which are advanced by United 
Nations organizations as declarations of 
human rights. Look at the gradual de- 
terioration of the legislative process, of 
which the ambiguous phrases of the 
pending resolutions are a prime example. 

There is not a Senator in this body 
who can give any definite meaning to the 
words “congressional approval” in para- 
graph 6 of these resolutions. Do they 
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mean approval by expression of opinion 
in a concurrent resolution, or approval 
by bill or joint resolution? No one 
knows. But the important point is that 
it is futile to clarify the meaning of these 
resolutions. They are not laws. They 
have no legal force or effect. The Presi- 
dent can disregard them at will. Noth- 
ing points up the decline and fall of the 
legislative process quite so much as de- 
bate over how these meaningless resolu- 
tions should be amended. It is about as 
sensible as three men contending for the 
right to carry milk, or beer, or water, 
when the only utensil they have is a 
sieve. 

An important footnote to constitu- 
tional history was reported by John F. 
Watson in his Annals of Philadelphia, 
edition of 1857, page 402. Mr. Watson 
reports that the street pavement along 
Chestnut Street was covered with earth 
to silence the rattling of wheels on the 
cobblestones. He reports that this was 
done in order that “the labors of this 
august assembly might not be disturbed 
by passing traffic.” Mr. President, that 
little footnote speaks volumes today, 
Senators may draw fine legal distinctions 
over the power of Congress to declare 
war, to raise and support armies, to pro- 
vide and maintain a navy, and to make 
rules for the government and regulation 
of the Armed Forces. But no reasonable 
man can look at the sum total of those 
powers and say that the lives and prop- 
erty of the American people were in- 
tended to be placed under the complete 
control of the Commander in Chief. The 
Senator from Texas may argue that 
Congress has the power to implement 
article 3 of the North Atlantic Treaty 
with arms, but that the human imple- 
mentation is beyond its control. In my 
judgment, the great men who met in 
Philadelphia were inspired by a higher 
set of values. We are asked to believe 
that their purpose was not clearly ex- 
pressed. I cannot believe that the men 
who covered Chestnut Street with dirt 
left any such loophole. 

Mr. President, we no longer cover the 
cobblestones with dirt. Much of the 
Nation’s most important business is con- 
ducted under the glare of television 
lights and to the tune of grinding news- 
reels and popping bulbs. The pending 
resolutions are the result of that kind of 
consideration. The first stage of any 
dictatorship is to divest the legislature 
of its power to legislate. For a while, 
the legislature of a totalitarian state 
continues to act as a sounding board 
for grievances. Legislators may con- 
tinue to be elected. Such a legislature 
continues to pass high-sounding resolu- 
tions. Eventually, of course, it is con- 
signed to the gas chamber. 

Mr. President, I wish to read into the 
Record a statement which was called to 
my attention a short time ago. I think 
it is pertinent. It is quoted in the book 
The Power in the People, written by 
Felix Morley: 

The people have always some champion 
whom they set over them and nurse into 
greatness. * * This and no other is 
the root from which a tyrant springs; when 
he first appears above ground he is a pro- 
tector. * * * At first, in the early days 
of his power, he is full of smiles and he 
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salutes everyone whom he meets—he to be 
ealled a tyrant, who is making promises in 
public and also in private. Liberating 
debtors, and distributing land to the peo- 
ple and his followers, and wanting to be 
so kind and good to everyone. * * * 
Then he is always stirring up some war 
or other in order that the people may re- 
quire a leader. * * * Has he not also 
another object, which is that they may be 
impoverished by payment of taxes, and thus 
compelled to devote themselves to their daily 
wants, and therefore less likely to conspire 
against him? * And the more de- 
testable his actions are to the citizens the 
more satellites and the greater devotion in 
them will he require? * Thus, lib- 
erty, getting out of all order and reason, 
passes into the harshest and bitterest form 
of slavery. 


What I have read was written 2,300 
years ago by Plato. Nevertheless, it is 
an imperishable truth, and is as patent 
today as it was then. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. First, I should like to 
compliment the distinguished Senator 
on his presentation. I appreciate very 
much the very forceful argument he has 
made relative to the constitutional 
powers of the President and the pre- 
rogatives of Congress. In view of the 
last statement which the Senator has 
read, which is an excerpt from the ex- 
cellent book by Mr. Morley, it is cor- 
rect to say, is it not, that the people are 
represented by Congress? 

Mr. BRICKER. Congress is the policy- 
making part of the Government and is 
responsible to the people alone. 

Mr. WHERRY. Congress represents 
the people in legislation and also in deal- 
ing with the executive branch of the 
Government, so far as appropriations, 
and so forth, are concerned. Is that not 


correct? 
Mr. BRICKER. It is inherent in the 
philosophy of the Republic. 


Mr. WHERRY. If Congress now ab- 
dicates its power and refuses to act on 
a joint resolution or bill, which would 
have the force of organic law, would not 
Congress create a precedent, under 
which the Executive could at his own 
choosing send troops anywhere in the 
world at any time he chose to do so? 

Mr. BRICKER. That is exactly cor- 
rect. Furthermore, Congress would 
never have any power to call them back. 

Mr. WHERRY. Therefore, we would 
be abdicating the power of Congress, 
and in doing so we would not keep faith 
with the people of the United States of 
America, because as their representatives 
it is up to us to decide and determine 
the national defense policies of the 
country. 

Mr. BRICKER. We would not keep 
faith with the people who elected us. 
They expect us to take a position on the 
question in a real substantial way which 
has the effect of law, not in a pious 
expression of hope, as presented in the 
pending resolutions. I may say further 
to the Senator from Nebraska that Sena- 
tors who duck their responsibility and 
do not insist that we act as a legislative 
body in making law in a positive and 
constitutional manner, rather than 
adopting resolutions of the type which 
have been submitted to us, are actually 
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violating their oath of office, which all 
of us took when we became Members of 
the Senate, to uphold the Constitution 
of the United States. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Senator 
for his answer, because I completely 
agree with him. Will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield further. 

Mr. WHERRY. To clarify the record 
once again, it is the position of the 
Senator, is it not, that the adoption of 
Senate Resolution 99 or the adoption of 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 18 would 
not in any way be a congressional de- 
termination of the implementation of 
the North Atlantic Treaty? 

Mr. BRICKER. The Senator is ex- 
actly correct. If we adopt either reso- 
lution it would amount to nothing more 
than an expression of opinion, which 
would have no binding effect in law 
upon the President or any future Con- 
gress. It would not have to be repealed 
or amended. No officer of the Govern- 
ment would be bound by anything set 
forth in the concurrent resolution or the 
simple resolution. Such resolutions 
were never intended either in law or 
under the rules of the Senate to be any- 
thing more than a transaction of busi- 
ness pertaining, first, to this body, and, 
second, to the internal organization and 
operation of Congress itself. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I completely agree 
with the observations made by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Ohio. I have 
one further question to ask him. If Con- 
gress is to make the determination, and 
if Congress is to assume its prerogatives 
and responsibilities, under the oath 
which Representatives and Senators 
took when they assumed office, is it not 
a fact that the only determination that 
can be made which would have the ef- 
fect of law and be legally binding must 
be in the form of a joint resolution on 
which the House, the Senate, and the 
President all have to act? 

Mr. BRICKER. That is correct. I 
am glad that the Senator from Nebraska 
added “and the President,” because a 
joint resolution or bill must be signed 
by the President or vetoed by him. That 
is not the case with respect to a con- 
current or simple resolution. The Presi- 
dent would not be bound by a concur- 
rent or simple resolution. If the Presi- 
dent were to veto a bill or joint resolu- 
tion Congress could pass it over his veto. 
If he signed it, it would become the 
law of the land, and it would be binding 
on all public officers. One instance in 
which a resolution is a proper instru- 
ment is in a situation such as was pre- 
sented when the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. McCLELLAN] submitted a resolu- 
tion stating that it was the sense of the 
Senate that Communist China should 
not be admitted as a member of the 
United Nations. That is the only way 
in which we could express the opinion 
of the Senate, because we could not pass 
a bill, since the subject was not within 
our jurisdiction. We could not prevent 
Communist China from being accepted 
as a member of the United Nations, if 
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* United Nations decided to accept 
So in such a situation a simple or 
concurrent resolution is entirely proper. 
But so far as law is concerned, it has 
no force or effect at all, and so the 
pending resoiutions are really a fraud 
and a hoax upon the American people, 
because they think as the Senator from 
Nebraska knows as well as I do, that 
the Congress is taking substantive ac- 
tion. That is indicated by the mail 
which we are receiving. The people 
believe that we are discussing foreign 
policy rather than military policy, that 
we have a decision to make, and that 
we are going to enact a law to deter- 
mine this question. If we adopt either 
or both resolutions, it will be nothing 
more than a fraud on the people, who 
expect Members of Congress to perform 
their duty and under the oath of office 
which they took. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to say 
for the record again that I completely 
agree with the distinguished Senator 
from Ohio. There are uses, of course, 
for a simple Senate resolution, which 
does not have effect outside this body. 
There are uses for a concurrent resolu- 
tion, which is acted on by both Houses, 
but not by the President. However, if I 
correctly understand his line of thought, 
it is the opinion of the Senator from 
Ohio that we are perpetrating a fraud 
upon the American people if we adopt 
either one or both of these resolutions, 
which contain advice and admonition to 
the President, under the theory that Con- 
gress is doing something positive, when 
in reality, so far as the legal effect is con- 
cerned, so far as being binding upon the 
President, the House, and the Senate is 
concerned, such a resolution has no force 
of law in any way whatsoever. 

Mr. BRICKER. Positively none. 

Mr. WHERRY. Even though one or 
both of these resolutions should contain 
the same provisions which would appear 
in a joint resolution, it is still a hoax and 
a fraud, because, aside from the advice 
and admonition to the President, they 
carry no weight, and involve no legal 
responsibility so far as the Congress is 
concerned in its relationship to the 
President. 

Mr. BRICKER. Iagree with the Sen- 
ator entirely, and I appreciate his re- 
marks. 

Let me go further. A moment ago I 
stated that if we adopt these resolutions 
we shall be perpetrating a hoax on the 
American people. I think I can go fur- 
ther and say advisedly that such action 
would be a fraud upon the Congress. 
There are many Members of this body 
who believe that they are taking effective 
action, who believe that they are voting 
for a substantive proposition, who believe 
that their vote has an effect, when these 
resolutions can have no effect at all. 

The absence of Senators from the 
Chamber at this moment proves that 
the consideration being given to this 
question is not adequate. There is not 
the attention given to this momentous 
problem thet the Congress of the United 
States ought to be giving to it. I do not 
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know how I can report to the people 
back home if I violate the oath of office 
which I took on tne steps of the Senate 
rostrum and refuse to take a position 
on 2 matter of law by ducking my re- 
sponsibility and helping to adopt a form 
of pious resolution which is utterly 
meaningless so far as any official of the 
Government is concerned. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator urther yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. What would the Sen- 
ator recommend that the Senate do, so 
far as procedure is concerned? 

Mr. BRICKER. The only thing the 
Senate can do is to support the motion 
which will be made at the very beginning 
of the debate next Monday, and recom- 
mit the resolutions to the two commit- 
tees, with instructions to report a joint 
resolution or a bill, which will have some 
binding effect. Then, as Senators, we 
shall heve an opportunity to vote for a 
measure which has meaning. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Once again I wish to 
say that I completely agree with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Ohio. 

What the Senator suggests could be 
done, could it not, without any delay 
whatever? All in the world the com- 
mittees would have to do would be to 
strike out the caption “Senate Resolu- 
tion 99” or “Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 18” and designate it as a Senate 
joint resolution, with the appropriate 
title and resolving clause. Then the 
findings of the committee could be re- 
ported back to the Senate and the Sen- 
ate could either accept the joint resolu- 
tion as reported or it could amend it. 
In any event, when the debate termi- 
nated in the Senate and the joint reso- 
lution was passed, it would go to the 
House. The House would have a like 
opportunity. When the House had fin- 
ished and a conference was had, if a 
conference were needed, the joint resolu- 
tion would then go to the President, and 
he could either sign it or veto it. If it 
were signed by the President of the 
United States it would have the effect of 
law. Is not that true? 

Mr. BRICKER. The Senator is ex- 
actly right. It would not take 15 min- 
utes to do what is required to be done by 
the two committees. All they would 
have to do would be to meet and report 
the measure back as a joint resolution or 
bill. Congress could then proceed to 
consider it as such. 

We have had many protestations 
about the so-called bipartisan foreign 
policy during the present session and 
the previous session of the Congress. A 
great deal of such talk has come from 
the White House. If the President signs 
a bill or joint resolution, he becomes a 
part of the procedural machinery. The 
Congress is also a part of it. In that 
event we have a basis of public opinion, 
expressed through the Congress, and we 
have actually a bipartisan and a legally 
binding foreign policy. Otherwise we 
turn it over to the President of the 
United States, and there is no biparti- 
sanship in it. It becomes a single, nar- 
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row partisan action on the part of the 
President—and, I think I am safe in say- 
ing, unsupported by the majority of the 
American people or by the Congress of 
the United States, if the issue were prop- 
erly presented. 

Mr. WHERRY. I am sorry to inter- 
rupt the Senator in this very important 
part of his argument. However, I felt 
that it was necessary, in view of the 
statement which the Senator quoted 
from Mr. Morley’s book, which shows 
that the people have been led into mili- 
tary dictatorships step by step. 

Mr. BRICKER. It happened 2,300 
years ago, and it has been going on for 
two and a half milleniums since then. 

Mr. WHERRY. It happened because 
the representatives of the people failed 
to discharge their responsibility, just as 
we are doing here, unless we enact a 
bill or joint resolution which has the 
full effect of law. 

I should like to ask the distinguished 
Senator a further question on that point. 
This is not a mere legal technicality. 
Earlier in the day the distinguished 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL] men- 
tioned legal technicalities. He asked, 
“Why quarrel about legal technicali- 
ties?” 

Does not this subject involve the 
great, broad question of the entire au- 
thority of the representatives of the 
people in Congress in determining the 
defense policies of the country? Is not 
the problem that broad in scope? 

Mr. BRICKER. There is no doubt 
about it. Furthermore, I think I speak 
advisedly when I say that this is the 
most important question that the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska or the Senator from 
Ohio will ever vote upon, however long 
either of us may remain in this body. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. A moment ago the 
Senator from Nebraska mentioned the 
matter of delay. Is it not a fact that 
the North Atlantic Pact, about which 
this controversy revolves, was ratified by 
the Senate in July 1949? 

Mr. BRICKER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. i 

Mr. WATKINS. There has been a 
period of approximately 20 months since 
that time, when the administration 
could have moved in the matter of im- 
plementing the pact by sending armed 
forces to aid the countries in Europe. 

Mr. BRICKER. The Senator is ex- 
actly right. Now the administration 
rushes in with a proposal and says, Con- 
gress must get it out of the way. The 
administration must do this job. Con- 
gress is interfering with the progress 
of the program in Europe. Europe is 
going Communist if Congress does not 
act quickly.” 

It is said that unless we act quickly 
we shall lose Europe to Communist Rus- 
sia. I am more concerned about losing 
our fundamental freedoms and about 
destroying the Constitution of the United 
States and losing our right to legislate 
for ourselves and our right to a voice in 
deciding the destiny of our Government, 
than I am in any such problem as has 
been described. 
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Mr. WATKINS. Are we not supposed 
to be in an emergency? General Eisen- 
hower has been appointed, and is wait- 
ing in Europe for us to act in this 
matter, which has suddenly become an 
emergency, although it has been more 
than 20 months since the pact was 
ratified. 

Mr. BRICKER. That is the attitude 
which the administration takes. That 
is the frame of mind which it is trying 
to propagandize among the American 
people—that this is an emergency and 
that we dare not delay. That attitude is 
typical of all those who are totalitarian- 
minded. It has been typical of the New 
Deal all along, that if we do not have a 
crisis they will create one. They created 
one in Korea by violating the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and stretching 
the power of the President. Now they 
have created another by taking action 
without asking Congress about it. They 
do not want us to say anything about it 
now by way of enacting a law. 

Mr. WATKINS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. BRICKER. The only difference 
between the Congress of the United 
States and the legislature of a totali- 
tarian state is that Congress passes laws 
on its own initiative and does not limit 
itself to pious resolutions of opinion. 
The distinction is well worth preserving, 
for it measures the difference between 
freedom and slavery. 

Mr. President, the opening chapter in 
this history of fraud and deception be- 
gan with the presentation of the North 
Atlantic Treaty to the Senate. The 
most solemn assurances were made by 
the highest authorities that all articles 
of the treaty required implementation 
by the Congress. At the insistence of 
the senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GEORGE], and others, the treaty was de- 
liberately made not self-executing. For- 
getting legal considerations for the mo- 
ment, we cannot build world peace on a 
foundation of broken promises. 

Mr. President, it is impossible to dis- 
tinguish those who are the authors of 
this fraudulent scheme and those who 
are its victims. My own opinion is that 
the President is not personally respon- 
sible for the fraud which we are asked to 
approve. At least Mr. Truman was hon- 
est enough to lay his cards on the table. 
He said, in effect, “I have the sole power 
to determine this issue of foreign policy.” 
But look at the sequence of events which 
followed that amazing announcement. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
WHERRY], the leader of the minority, 
submitted Senate Resolution 8 solely 
for the purpose of holding the issue 
in abeyance until Congress could act. 
The Wherry resolution was the straw 
man which administration spokesmen 
knocked down. Until the final days of 
the hearings, however, nothing was be- 
fore the committee or the public except 
the stop-gap Wherry resolution which I 
think no Member of the Senate, includ- 
ing the author, expected to be reported. 
The American people were told that the 
resolution should be expressed in the 
affirmative rather than in negative form, 
The propaganda mills of the adminis- 
tration worked overtime assuring the 
people that Senate or congressional ap- 
proval would be sought. Every single 
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administration witness protested any 
formula limiting the number of troops 
to be sent. Such a formula would be 
meaningless unless a bill or joint resolu- 
tion were contemplated. Every single 
administration witness, including Mr. 
Acheson, declined to say how the ap- 
proval of Congress should be obtained. 
Is it any wonder that at least 99 percent 
of the people feel that Congress is now 
engaging in some action which has some 
legal significance? 

Mr. President, these resolutions are 
before us as the result of the most dia- 
bolically clever planning in my memory. 
The master planners of this hoax have 
done their work well. They knew that 
in the few short weeks following the re- 
porting of the resolutions the American 
people would not understand the crucial 
distinction—and many Members of the 
Congress do not understand it at this 
hour—between simple and concurrent 
resolutions on the one hand, and bills 
and joint resolutions on the other. Al- 
though only a small number of our people 
are constitutional lawyers, they do un- 
derstand constitutional principles. The 
sentiment of the people toward the court- 
packing scheme proved that. The prin- 
ciples of the Constitution have been in- 
grained in generation after generation 
of free Americans. I do not blame the 
American people for not appreciating the 
significance of these resolutions when 
even Members of the Senate have been 
taken in by the fraud. 

A majority of the Senate cannot hope 
to match the cunning and the cleverness 
which underlie the planning behind the 
pending resolutions. Nevertheless, this 
dangerous plan shall not ultimately suc- 
ceed. What a majority of the Senate 
lacks in cleverness and legal wit is more 
than compensated for by wisdom. We 
do not draw this wisdom from within. 
It comes to us from two outside sources. 
We draw upon the most precious store- 
house of political wisdom in the history 
of man—the Constitution of the United 
States. That wisdom has been flowing 
in a steady stream from Convention Hall 
in Philadelphia in 1787 to this Chamber 
in 1951. Finally, Mr. President, we draw 
wisdom and guidange from our Creator, 
for it is He who will finally judge the 
performance of our oath of office on the 
Senate floor. 

The yearning to live and be free is im- 
perishable in the hearts of men and 
women, and again must assert itself. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, and with 
all the conviction which I am capable of 
expressing, I urge the Senate to remem- 
ber that we are but the trustees of the 
Constitution. We have no right to divest 
ourselves of constitutional power no mat- 
ter how compelling the needs of the mo- 
ment may seem. When the roll is called 
on the motion to recommit, remember 
that it is the most important vote we 
shall ever cast in this body. We can wipe 
out all traces of communism in the world, 

but if we lose the Constitution we are 
doomed to slavery. Do not flatter Stalin 
by imitation. Do not destroy the irre- 
placeable charter of our freedom for lack 
of political courage. Vote to recommit 
these meaningless resolutions, and to 
have them brought back in such form 
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as to have some meaning in the law of 
the land. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. McCLELLAN obtained the floor. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I sup- 
pose the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas is speaking in the time under 
the control of the Senator from Texas, 
is he not? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am. I had an 
understanding with the senior Senator 
from Texas that I was to speak now. 

Mr. WHERRY. Very well. I simply 
wanted to have that appear in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, a 
vote on either of the resolutions now 
before the Senate, the simple Senate 
resolution or the Senate concurrent 
resolution, unexplained by the Member 
who cast the vote, whether for or against, 
might well be misunderstood. It would 
probably be just as susceptible to vary- 
ing interpretations by citizens as is the 
Senate resolution itself susceptible to 
different interpretations as has been 
made evident by the debate on the floor 
of the Senate. I do not address the Sen- 
ate now with the idea that I may infiu- 
ence any of my colleagues toward my 
viewpoint. It is not necessarily for that 
purpose or with that in mind that I dis- 
cuss the resolutions. I address the Sen- 
ate so that my own position and my own 
views may be made a matter of record, 
and that my statement will serve as an 
explanation of votes I may cast on the 
two resolutions themselves, and also on 
amendments which may be ofiered 
thereto. 

Mr. President, the pending business, 
Senate Resolution 99, and its companion, 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 18, are 
identical in their terms and provisions, 
with the exception that Senate Resolu- 
tion 99 declares the sense and judgment 
of the Senate only; whereas Senate Con- 
current Resolution 18, which would have 
to be considered by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, would declare the sense and 
judgment of the Congress. As between 
the two, I should prefer adoption of the 
concurrent resolution, with proper 
amendments. However, it may be ad- 
visable for the Senate to act favorably on 
both. If the House did not then concur 
with the Senate in the concurrent reso- 
lution, the Senate would be recorded on 
the vital issues the resolutions present, 

Mr. President, there have been sug- 
gestions that neither of these resolutions 
is adequate for the purposes intended 
to be served, but rather that a joint reso- 
lution, which would have the force and 
effect of law, should be passed by the 
Congress. I am not in particular dis- 
agreement with that viewpoint. We 
have a perplexing and confusing and 
controversial situation, which ought to 
be cleared up. But I can also appreciate 
that an effort to enact a joint resolution 
would in all probability require, for its 
success, a two-thirds vote of the Mem- 
bers of both Houses of the Congress. 

Mr. President, I do not agree with 
those who think neither the Senate nor 
both Houses of the Congress should take 
any action regarding the implementation 
of the North Atlantit Treaty by commit- 
ting American troops to an international 
army for the defense of the North At- 
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lantic area. I cannot agree with those 
who contend that it is solely the con- 
stitutional prerogative, duty, and respon- 
sibility of the President, as Commander 
in Chief, to make this grave decision and 
to order it put into effect. 

Section 2, article II, of the Constitu- 
tion provides: 

The President shall be Commander in Chief 
of the Army and Navy of the United States, 
and of the militia of the several States, when 
called into the actual service of the United 
States. 


It is contended by some, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this provision of the Consti- 
tution vests all power in the President 
with respect to the assignment and dis- 
position of the Armed Forces of this Na- 
tion. But I do not believe that such 
power is unlimited and unrestricted. 
Paragraphs 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, and 16 of 
section 8, article 1, of the Constitution 
give the Congress the power “to declare 
war; to raise and support armies; to pro- 
vide and maintain a navy; to make rules 
for the government and regulation of 
the land and naval forces; to provide for 
calling forth the militia; to provide for 
organizing, arming, and disciplining the 
militia, and for governing such part 
of them as may be employed in the sery- 
ice of the United States.” 

Mr. President, if all power is vested 
in the Commander in Chief, then the 
provision of the Constitution I have read 
is just so much surplusage. It has no 
meaning if all power is in the Com- 
mander in Chief to do whatever he wills, 
whenever he desires, with the Armed 
Forces of the Nation. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. LEH- 
man in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Arkansas yield to the Senator from 
Colorado? ` 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Of course, I am in 
complete agreement with the analysis 
the distinguished Senator from Ar- 
kansas has made of the powers of Con- 
gress over these military matters. Will 
the Senator agree with me that the 
power in the Congress to do the various 
things the Senator has detailed, as pro- 
vided in the Constitution, also carries 
with it the authority to condition the 
use of such power? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, if 
the words “government and regulation” 
do not mean the authority to prescribe 
conditions and limitations, then those 
words have no meaning. We have the 
authority, the Constitution says, and the 
duty to prescribe the “rules for the gov- 
ernment and regulation of the land and 
naval forces.” What does “government” 
mean? If the use of something is not 
a part of the government of it, then 
I do not understand the plain import of 
those words. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest to the distinguished Senator that 
even if that provision were not in the 
Constitution, the granting of an original 
power also carries with it, as a necessary 
implication, the power to condition that 
power. 

The-efore, may it not be concluded 
that the Congress, in the exercise of its 
constitutional powers, may condition the 
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use of those powers, and that the Presi- 
dent under his constitutional power is 
commander in chief of that which is 
provided for him by the Congress, con- 
ditioned as the Congress may condi- 
tion it? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Yes; under the 
conditions and regulations and rules 
which the Congress prescribes. That is 
my in‘erpretation. 

Mr. . Iagree entirely with 
the Senator. As he already has said, 
there would be no sense to those provi- 
sions in the Constitution affecting the 
Congress if that were not true. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. If that is not true, 
we might as well tear out that part of 
the Constitution and throw it away—if 
we are simply to say that all the Con- 
gress can do is draft American boys, put 
them in the Army, and provide the 
money with which to clothe and feed and 
arm them, but lacks the power to pre- 
scribe any other conditions in regard 
to what is to happen to them. Such 
reasoning is to be found nowhere, in my 
opinion, except in totalitarian rule, Mr. 
President; and that is what we do not 
want in America. 

The power of Congress to make rules 
for the Government and regulation of 
the land and naval forces includes, in 
my opinion, the power of the Congress 
to determine what disposition and as- 
signment shall be inade of the land and 
naval forces of the United States in the 
implementation of a treaty that provides 
for an international army. If there were 
not these restrictions and provisions in 
the Constitution of the United States, 
the Commander in Chief, with unlimited 
power of control, could any day, at his 
will and by his command, set himself up 
as the military dictator of this Nation. 
The founding fathers who wrote the 
Constitution never intended that the 
Commander in Chief of our Armed 
Forces should be, or should be placed in 
a position to become, a military ruler 
and dictator of a free people. 

Mr. President, the Congress has not 
declared war. We are at war in Korea; 
but Congress has not declared it, and 
the truth is that we are not fighting it 
as if it were a war. All of us know that 
to be true. We are fighting a limited 
war—just toying around with it. True, 
our troops, as they always have, are 
crowning themselves with glory in the 
sacrifices they are making and the brav- 
ery and the heroism that they are dis- 
playing on the battlefield. But back 
here on the political front we are not 
crowning ourselves with glory or heroism 
or wisdom or prudence by leaving a 
sanctuary over there, a haven of refuge, 
for the war potentials of the very country 
whose soldiers are slaughtering Ameri- 
can boys today. It is shameful. 

Mr. President, I know it is not pleasant 
to say some of these things: but some- 
times the performance of one’s duty as a 
Member of the United States Senate, 
as a Member of Congress, or even as a 
citizen, becomes unpleasant. There are 
‘unpleasant tasks to perform; there are 
“unpleasant duties which are imposed 
upon us. 

What is really involved here, and what 
we are now considering, is the imple- 
mentation of a treaty that was entered 
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into by our Government through Consti- 
tutional processes—the treaty having 
been negotiated by the executive branch 
of the Government, and ratified by a 
two-thirds vote of the United States 
Senate. It is proposed that our Govern- 
ment now carry out certain obligations 
which that treaty imposes and which 
our Government assumed. 

How is the treaty to be carried out? 
Article 3 of the North Atlantic Treaty, 
the treaty we are now undertaking to 
implement, provides: 

In order more effectively to achieve the 
objectives of this treaty, the parties— 


“Parties” means governments— 
separately and jointly, by means of continu- 
ous and effective self-help and mutual aid, 
will maintain and develop their individual 
and collective capacity to resist armed 
attack, 


That was the objective expressed. 
Article 5 of the treaty provides: 

The parties agree that an armed attack 
against one or more of them in Europe or 
North America shall be considered an attack 
against them all— 


Such an attack has not yet been made, 
The emergency would be greater, the 
danger would be greater, certainly, after 
such an attack had occurred, than in a 
period before the attack, Continuing— 


and consequently they agree that, if such an 
attack occurs— 


And it has not yet occurred— 

each of them, in exercise of the right of indi- 
vidual or collective self-defense recognized 
by article 51 of the Charter of the United 
Nations, will assist the party or parties so 
attacked by taking forthwith, individually 
and in concert with the other parties, such 
action as it deems necessary— 


Note that it is not necessarily even 
the action recommended by the Council. 
The Council may recommend, but there 
is in the treaty a reservation that the 
Government itself shall determine to 
what extent it shall aid, the character of 
the aid which it shall give, whether it 
shall act individually in providing the 
assistance, or whether it shall act col- 
lectively with the other signatories to the 
North Atlantic Treaty. I continue— 


such action as it deems necessary, including 
the use of armed force, 


The treaty, in making the reservation, 
uses the language “that no member of 
the Atlantic Pact.” Neither a member 
of the North Atlantic Pact nor the Se- 
curity Council can order us to do a par- 
ticular thing. To each government is 
reserved the right of determining what 
action it shall take, and how it shall 
be taken, although the treaty contains 
the over-all obligation to aid and assist. 

“Party” or “parties,” as used in these 
articles of the treaty, means one or more 
of the governments which are parties to 
the treaty. As “party” applies to the 
United States, it does not mean the 
President of the United States acting 
alone and independently of the Con- 
gress. It means action by our Govern- 
ment, by constitutional processes. That 
is made quite clear by article 11 of the 
treaty, which provides: 

This treaty shall be ratified and its pro- 
visions carried out by the parties in accord- 
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ance with their respective constitutional 
processes, 


Not only was it necessary, under our 
processes, for the Senate to ratify the 
treaty by two-thirds vote, but the treaty 
itself provides that the obligations of the 
treaty must be carried out in accordance 
with the respective constitutional proc- 
esses of the member governments them- 
selves. 

The interpretation which I am plac- 
ing on the treaty is the interpretation 
placed upon it at the time the treaty 
was submitted to the Senate for rati- 
fication. It is the interpretation which 
was placed upon it by the Honorable 
Dean Acheson, Secretary of State, when 
he transmitted it to the President of 
the United States. The Secretary of 
State, in his letter transmitting the 
treaty to the President on April 7, 1949, 
gave an analysis of the treaty. In his 
discussion of article 9, dealing with im- 
plementation of the treaty, Secretary 
Acheson said: 

Each government— 


He did not say “the head of each gov- 
ernment,” but “each government“ 

Each government remains the judge of 
what actions it should take in fulfillment 
of the obligations of the treaty. 


If, in transmitting the treaty to the 
Congress, the President had said, “If the 
treaty is adopted, I, as Commander in 
Chief of the Armed Forces of the United 
States, shall be the one to judge and de- 
termine when and if the treaty shall be 
implemented by committing American 
troops to an international army,” I am 
wondering whether there would today 
be a treaty of this character. 

The Secretary of State did not say that 
the President of the United States should 
be “the judge of the actions” to be taken 
in fulfillment of the obligations of the 
treaty. If that had been the interpreta- 
tion placed upon the treaty at that time 
by the Secretary of State and by the 
President of the United States, I dare say 
the Senate would not have ratified the 
treaty. I therefore disagree with those 
who now give the treaty such interpre- 
tation, and I shall not be governed nor 
influenced in my actions by that inter- 
pretation of it. 

It is my view that the President of the 
United States should not only consult 
and collaborate with the Congress, but 
that he should have congressional ap- 
proval of any further action taken in 
implementation of the treaty that in- 
volves the assignment of troops to an 
international army. Congress should 
approve the sending of troops to Europe, 
and the President should not commit 
Armed Forces of the United States to 
an international army set-up under the 
treaty without the approval of the Con- 
gress. For that reason I am of the 
opinion that the committal by the Presi- 
dent of the United States as Commander 
in Chief of Armed Forces to an inter- 
national army in implementation of the 
treaty without congressional approval 
would be a usurpation of power, in viola- 
tion of the Constitution and the plain 
provisions and intent of the treaty itself. 

Mr. President, if I should perchance be 
wrong in the legal conclusions I have 
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expressed, I should still favor and in- 
sist that the Congress should approve 
any major action taken by our Govern- 
ment to implement the North Atlantic 
Treaty. In my opinion the President of 
the United States should want congres- 
sional approval. He should not only wel- 
come the sharing of the responsibility by 
Congress, but in my judgment he should 
seek and insist upon its sharing it. 

Mr. President, there may well be in- 
volved in this grave issue that confronts 
us not only the welfare, best interest and 
security of the American people, but also 
the future course and destiny of our 
freedom and civilization. The course 
we and our partners in this treaty take, 
what we do or what we may fail to do, 
may well determine whether there shall 
be peace or war. The lives of millions 
of Americans may be involved. Untold 
sufferings of humanity may be at stake 
here. The proper implementation of this 
treaty may mean peace, it may deter the 
totalitarian aggressors, hold them at bay, 
and give us time and opportunity for a 
solution of those international con- 
troversies and clashing ideologies that 
will avert war and lead the world to 
peace. That is what we hope for. On 
the other hand, Mr. President, what we 
propose to do could mean war. I do not 
think it will. I think this is the safest 
course to pursue in order to prevent war; 
but we must bear in mind that our hopes 
and aspirations for peace and our best 
efforts and labors to that end may fail. 
If in these efforts and the course of 
action we take in the hope of preventing 
war we are not successful, we shall know 
that war is and was the plan and pur- 
pose of Russia, and that she does make 
and has made war inevitable. 

Mr. President, there was serious ap- 
prehension when it was first proposed to 
send troops to Europe to constitute this 
international army. I shared the ap- 
prehension which was in the minds of 
many persons, that if we were at this 
late hour to start constituting an inter- 
national army in Europe for the defense 
of Europe, it would simply provoke war, 
that it would cause Russia, if she was 
much better prepared than we, imme- 
diately to undertake to march to the 
sea. That sounded very logical. The 
only thing that would deter her from 
doing so would be the punishment and 
torture which we could deal out to her 
with our atomic weapons. But if by 
building up the defenses of Europe under 
the Atlantic treaty and its implementa- 
tion there is such a provocation as to 
incite an aggressive attack upon these 
nations now or in the near future, then, 
Mr. President, we can be sure that the 
attack would have come in due time, 
whether we undertook to defend our- 
selves and to defend our allies or not. 
I am no longer much concerned about 
that; I no longer entertain that ap- 
prehension. We shall certainly be no 
worse off by having made this start. We 
are not jeopardizing our position by 
doing so. If war should come and we 
should eventually be driven from the 
continent of Europe, we would be no 
worse off than we would be here in 
Fortress America, never having partici- 
pated in it. 
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One eason why I support what is pro- 
posed is that the only thing the totali- 
tarians understand is the language of 
superior force and power. 

We cannot get along with Russia by 
appeasement, or by retreating, or by evi- 
dencing fear. In that connection, Mr. 
President, I think we have a pretty fair 
example of what I am talking about in 
the headlines of today’s newspapers. We 
do not convince other nations by indi- 
cating that we are unwilling to fight or 
do not want to fight. They consider 
that a sign of weakness. That is how 
Red China is treating General MacAr- 
thur’s offer to meet on the battlefield and 
try to settle the bloody and horrible 
conflict in Korea. They have scorned 
it; they sneer at it. If we should fight 
this war as it should be fought, these 
sneering smiles would turn into painful 
agony and distress. 

In the light of international events 
that have transpired since the end of 
World War II, the conduct of Russia and 
her satellites in the United Nations and 
elsewhere, with world conditions as they 
exist today, I believe, Mr. President, we 
have no alternative except to join with 
our partners in the Atlantic Treaty in 
making adequate preparation immedi- 
ately for our common defense. It is with 
deep sorrow and regret that I now be- 
lieve circumstances and conditions com- 
pel the forming of an international army 
by the Atlantic Treaty nations in prep- 
aration for their common defense and 
survival. 

I had hoped this course of action 
would not be necessary, but I am con- 
vinced it is necessary. For that reason, 
Iam in general agreement with and sup- 
port the purposes and policies expressed 
in these two resolutions. I agree, Mr. 
President, to the immediate assignment 
of four divisions of ground troops to the 
international army under the command 
of General Eisenhower, but by consent- 
ing to the immediate committal of four 
divisions of ground troops in Europe, I 
do not agree that the Congress of the 
United States should or does approve 
or consent to a policy of permitting the 
President of the United States as Com- 
mander in Chief henceforth to make ad- 
ditional commitments of our troops and 
implementation of the treaty without 
the approval of the Congress. 

I believe the Congress has the respon- 
sibility—that it shares that responsibil- 
ity with the Commander in Chief. Iam 
unwilling, Mr. President, for the Con- 
gress to abdicate its constitutional 
responsibilities; therefore I shall offer 
an amendment to section 6 of the reso- 
lutions saying that it is not only the 
sense of the Senate and the Congress 
that in the interest of sound consti- 
tutional processes, and of national unity 
and understanding, congressional ap- 
proval should be obtained of “(a) any 
policy requiring the assignment of 
American troops abroad when such as- 
signment is an implementation of article 
3 of the Atlantic Treaty, but also that 
it is the sense of the Senate and the Con- 
gress that Senate and Congressional ap- 
proval should be obtained for the 
assignment of any additional numbers 
of such troops in pursuance with any 
such policy.” 
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I believe, Mr. President, that approval 
by the Senate or by the Congress of 
sending any troops in addition to the 
four divisions which these resolutions 
now approve is absolutely necessary 
in the interest of sound constitutional 
processes, and of national unity and 
understanding. As I stated in the be- 
ginning, I think Congress should approve 
it, not merely one body of Congress. 

Mr. President, as I interpret para- 
graph 6 of the resolutions, together with 
the other provisions they contain, it has 
the effect of the Senate, under the Sen- 
ate resolution, and of Congress, under 
the concurrent resolution, approving the 
policy of implementing the North At- 
lantic Treaty by the assignment of 
American troops to the international 
army that is now being constituted. 
That is where the emphasis is on ap- 
proval of policy in that section. It is 
Congress or the Senate, as the case may 
be, approving the policy. We may ap- 
prove the policy with reference to the 
four divisions, but are we approving the 
policy of sending four divisions, and at 
the same time approving the policy that 
the responsibility, the power, and the 
authority to determine how many more 
divisions may be sent shifts to the Pres- 
ident as Commander in Chief? If the 
resolutions are adopted in their pres- 
ent form, they would at least be sus- 
ceptible of the interpretation that, in- 
asmuch as the Senate or Congress shall 
have approved the policy of such as- 
signment of troops and present plans to 
send four divisions of ground forces to 
Western Europe, further approval by the 
Senate or by Congress of the sending of 
additional troops will not be required. 
Many Senators are placing such inter- 
pretation upon paragraph 6 of the reso- 
lutions, because it approves the policy 
of implementing the treaty by con- 
tributing ground troops to an interna- 
tional army. 

Other Senators have a different view- 
point. It is not clear. That is why I 
said in my opening remarks that a vote 
for or against the resolutions in their 
present form might be interpreted in 
many different ways. I favor the gen- 
eral objective of the resolutions, which 
is to have Congress approve the imple- 
mentation of the treaty. I am ready to 
go along so far as it has been indicated 
up to this time and as has been recom- 
mended that we should go. However, I 
am unwilling to leave the door wide 
open by approving a policy and then 
having no control over the implementa- 
tion or the carrying out of the policy. 
It is to clarify and to make certain just 
what we mean that I propose the 
amendments. 

I have interrogated some members of 
the Armed Services Committee and the 
Committee on Foreign Relations who are 
supporting the resolutions. They think 
further Senate or congressional ap- 
proval, as the case may be, will be re- 
quired under the terms of the resolu- 
tions as they are now drawn for the 
sending of additional ground forces to 
Europe. Mr. President, if they think so, 
there can be no objection, as I see it, to 
writing that into the resolutions and 
saying so in plain and unmistakable 
terms. There would then be no question 
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about it. We would know what it meant. 
It would not be difficult then to vote on 
either resolution. One either favors 
further congressional approval, if other 
troops are to be committed, or one does 
not. A simple amendment to the reso- 
lutions would clarify the whole issue. 

Other members of the committees con- 
tend that under the resolutions no ap- 
proval of Congress is required, and that 
all power is vested in the President as 
Commander in Chief. They contend the 
resolutions have no legal or binding 
effect, and that the President is at lib- 
erty to send such ground forces to Eu- 
rope and commit them to this interna- 
tional army as he may desire, irrespec- 
tive of the will or approval of Congress. 
Therefore, Senators who voted to report 
the resolutions from the committee have 
definitely different opinions as to the 
correct interpretation of the resolutions, 
particularly as to what paragraph 6 of 
the resolutions means. The position is 
questionable. The issue is debatable. 
However, whether the resolutions have 
any legal or binding effect, I want them 
to say that it is the sense of the Senate 
and the sense of the Congress “in the in- 
terest of sound constitutional processes 
and of national unity and understand- 
ing” that congressional approval should 
be obtained before any additional ground 
troops are sent to Europe. 

Mr. President, the resolutions at least 
would carry with them such constitu- 
tional advice. They would advise the 
Commander in Chief that Congress says, 
“You shall not send them; you shall not 
commit them until you get the approval 
of Congress. If you do, you are going 
against the advice of the majority of the 
elected representatives of the American 
people.” 

The President may want to take that 
chance. He may arbitrarily disregard 
that character of advice, and the source 
of it. I do not know. If he does, he 
would be acting contrary to the expressed 
views of Congress. In doing so, Mr. 
President, he would be directly account- 
able to the American people, and Con- 
gress certainly would have absolved itself 
by trying to protect the integrity of con- 
stitutional processes of government. 
That is what I propose to do in my 
amendment, if I can get sufficient sup- 
port from my colleagues in this body and 
in the other legislative body to adopt it. 

The treaty we are undertaking to im- 
plement is in effect a partnership agree- 
ment between the governments that are 
signatories thereto. The governments 
under the treaty assume mutual obliga- 
tions. An enterprise for joint protec- 
tion and security can hope to succeed 
only if all the partners perform and in 
good faith fulfill the obligations they 
have assumed. We hope they will do it, 
but we have no absolute assurances that 
they will do it. 

We do not want a repetition of the 
character of performance and fulfill- 
ment of obligations such as we are now 
experiencing in Korea with some of the 
governments under the United Nations 
Charter, some of which are parties to 
the Atlantic Treaty. Mr. President, if 
Korea is a fair sample of their per- 
formance and fulfillment of obligations, 
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what we now witness in Korea should 
be a warning signal to us and to Con- 
gress to exert all our power to retain 
some control over the fate and destiny 
of this Nation. In Korea we are téday 
fighting a war against Red China in the 
name of the United Nations. If we win 
the war against Red China it will be a 
United Nations victory. If we lose that 
war, it will be a defeat for the United 
States. That is how the scales are bal- 
anced. If we win, we win under the 
United Nations flag, If we lose, we lose 
in the name of the United States, pri- 
marily. 

Mr. President, in the Korean war we 
are doing more than 90 percent of the 
fighting, paying more than 90 percent 
of the cost, and making more than 90 
percent of the sacrifices in human lives. 
Whose war is it? For all practical pur- 
poses, and from the standpoint of human 
suffering and human sacrifices, the war 
in Korea today is the war of the sons 
of American fathers and mothers. We 
are the ones who are paying the price. 
We are operating under the United Na- 
tions. That includes the Atlantic 
Treaty nations, for whose benefit it is 
now proposed that we acknowledge the 
power of the Commander in Chief to 
send unlimited forces to the potential 
battlefields of Europe. 

Mr. President, I favor the Atlantic 
Treaty, and I favor an international 
army under it; I want to see it consti- 
tuted; but I do not want to see it con- 
stituted out of the flesh and blood and 
lives of Americans only. When the day 
comes, if it ever comes, that a battle 
must actually be fought, I want to know 
that the other countries have made their 
fair share of contributions. 

Judging from my experience and ob- 
servation, if we take the lead and carry 
a part of their fair share of the load, 
they will let us do it. Make no mistake 
about it. Some of our partners in the 
North Atlantic Treaty have correspond- 
ing obligations under the United Nations 
Charter to help fight the war in Korea. 
I consider that they have not fulfilled 
those obligations. For that reason I am 
unwilling to agree that the Commander 
in Chief of our Armed Forces has or 
should have the power and authority to 
commit, at will and at his discretion, the 
lives of American soldiers to the de- 
fense of Western Europe and other At- 
lantic Pact nations, irrespective of 
whether the other governments who are 
parties to such treaty carry out their 
obligations under it. 

Mr. President, I want this program to 
move along evenly this time. I do not 
want to see happen what has happened 
in Korea. We march out in front and 
say, “Come on,” and when we look be- 
hind us we see very few following us. I 
am willing, under present conditions, 
that four divisions of American troops 
be assigned to Europe now; but in my 
judgment those four divisions, whose as- 
signment we are willing to approve, to- 
gether with the two divisions we already 
have over there, will constitute our fair 
share of an international army of at 
least 30 or 35 divisions of ground troops. 
We are going that far in advance. We 
are taking the lead. We are showing 
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our good faith. We are contributing 
six divisions now. I dare say that at 
this moment not more than that num- 
ber have yet been contributed by all the 
other nations. 

Mr. WATKINS. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. I find myself in 
agreement with much of what the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arkansas has 
said. I noted a moment dgo that he 
stated that he wanted the whole pro- 
gram to proceed in an orderly way. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. What I meant, if 
I may clarify my remark, is that I do 
not want the United States to put up 
25 or 30 divisions and let the other na- 
tions provide less than that number, or 
just that number. I think that would 
be out of balance. If we provide 6 di- 
visions, my own thinking is that they 
ought to contribute 30. That is only a 
rough estimate. There may be some 
factors which enter into the determina- 
tion which would make their contribu- 
tion a great deal more or a little less, in 
the correct interpretation of what their 
fair share means. But I do not regard 
our share of ground troops to mean 49 
percent. I do not wish to have the 
United States contribute 49 percent, or 
more than 50 percent, and let the other 
nations drag along behind. I want them 
to contribute as we contribute. 

Mr. WATKINS. Does not the Sen- 
ator feel that, as between the United 
States and the other members of the At- 
lantic Pact, there ought to be some type 
of over-all agreement marking out the 
participation of the various nations, par- 
ticularly with reference to the furnish- 
ing of armed forces? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I intend to make 
some reference to the fair share in my 
remarks. I believe, of course, that these 
questions should be settled as we go 
along. That is why I am placing the 
emphasis on my position. However, 
these questions cannot all be settled at 
once. There must be some elasticity, so 
that adjustments may be made from 
time to time. I can well appreciate 
that. However, I do say that we could 
very easily get ourselves into a position 
similar to the position we occupy in 
Korea today. That is what I want to 
see avoided. 

Mr. WATKINS. Is not that the ques- 
tion which is bothering many people in 
this country with respect to this pro- 
gram? There seems to be no safeguard 
to keep us from being gradually sucked 
in until we have 90 percent of the per- 
sonnel on the war front. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is why I take 
the position I assume. That is probably 
the most important reason why I take 
such a position. It is to protect our 
country. We must let the other coun- 
tries know that we are going to deter- 
mine, on the basis of what is right and 
just, what our fair share is. If they do 
not measure up, and contribute along 
with us as we build this international 
army, then we had better let it fold up 
now, than to commit ourselves and get 
our boys abroad and expose them to at- 
tack without much support from the 
countries with which we are in alliance 
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in undertaking to provide mutual aid and 
protection. 

Mr. WATEINS. Does not the Senator 
consider that it would be wise to have 
some kind of agreement before we send 
too many troops to Europe? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I agree with the 
Senator. 

Mr. WATKINS. We should indicate 
very clearly approximately what the 
other nations should do, and what we in- 
tend to do, so that there may be no ques- 
tion of gradually pushing us in until we 
reach the point where we are furnishing 
90 percent of the troops. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is exactly 
what I am trying to avoid. That is why 
I take the position I have indicated. I 
am willing to go that far. They cannot 
question our good faith until they have 
contributed their fair share. 

I may be mistaken, but, frankly, I do 
not believe there is a single division of 
troops yet definitely assigned to General 
Eisenhower’s command by any of the 
other countries. There is a great deal 
of testimony in the hearings about how 
many divisions each country expects to 
have in 1952 or at some other time in the 
future. However, the point is that hav- 
ing 25 or 30 divisions of troops not under 
the command of General Eisenhower 
does not fulfill the letter, the spirit, or 
the intent of the treaty. They should 
be committed to him, just as we are com- 
mitting our troops to this international 
army. It is the number they commit 
about which we should be concerned, to- 
gether, of course, with the number they 
may have in reserve. But under this 
treaty there should be a committal of 
a number of divisions of troops, with 
fair ratio bases as between those coun- 
tries and ourselves. 

Mr. WATKINS. I think I agree with 
the Senator from Arkansas. But I 
should like to ask him if he has consid- 
ered the program that was outlined by 
the Congress in implementing the United 
Nations Charter in 1945, when Congress 
passed the United Nations Participation 
Act, when it declared that the President 
was authorized to negotiate agreements 
with the Security Council as to our par- 
ticipation, covering the number of troops 
we were to put in, the disposition of 

them, andsoon. Is the Senator familiar 
with what was done in 1945 about the 
implementation of the United Nations 
Charter? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Yes; but the truth 
about it is we were never able to con- 
stitute an army under the United Na- 
tions. But when an assault came, when 
an attack was made on South Korea, the 
United Nations Security Council took 
action, and asked all member nations to 
undertake to defend South Korea, and 
we went right on in, assuming, I am 
sure, that other nations, certainly the 
larger nations, those with membership 
on the Security Council, would join with 
us in that effort. But, Mr. President, ac- 
cording to my evaluation, they have 
made only a token contribution to the 
war effort in Korea. In my opinion 
Great Britain is thinking today in terms 
of business as usual with Red China, and 
is more concerned about that than she 
is about bringing about an end to the 
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war in. Korea with a victory that will 
teach the Communists a lesson. 

Mr. WATKINS. I may say I agree 
with the Senator in his conclusions with 
respect to that matter. I should like to 
point out, however, that we do have a 
pattern for the implementing of these 
international agreements beginning with 
the United Nations Charter. I have 
been going over the history and checking 
what was done at the time we ratified 
the Charter, and I find that the Congress, 
in close cooperation with the President, 
implemented the United Nations Char- 
ter, or attempted to implement it, by 
authorizing the President to enter into 
agreements with the United Nations Se- 
curity Council for the furnishing of our 
Armed Forces, armaments, and what not, 
to this international police force. The 
President himself told the Congress that 
he wanted it that way, and he assured 
the Congress that he would cooperate, 
and that if these implementations were 
authorized, he would send the agree- 
ments to Congress—not to the Senate, 
but to the Congress—for approval by 
passage of a joint resolution or a bill. 
That was the purport of his letter to the 
Congress; it is not exactly the wording 
of the letter, but that is its meaning in 
substance. The Congress—and I believe 
the Senator from Arkansas himself— 
voted for that kind of a program. 

Would not the Senator consider it to 
be a practical proposition even now, in 
carrying out the provisions of the At- 
lantic Pact, as provided in article 11 for 
implementing it in the long run, that 
we have the President negotiate an 
agreement of that kind, bring it to the 
Congress, and let us approve it? I do 
not think he should be required in the 
agreement to specify the exact number 
of troops or anything of that sort, or 
when they were to be sent, there should 
be a great deal of elasticity in the agree- 
ment; but there should be some kind of 
understanding with the various nations 
who do not do their part and have not 
done their part, so that we will be sure 
that they will do it before we get sucked 
into a condition where our troops are 
doing 90 percent of the fighting and 
dying, and we are putting up the money 
to pay the expenses of the war. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The Congress 
should be sufficiently informed regarding 
foreign policy and international pro- 
posals which commit this Government, 
so that the Congress can wisely exercise 
its constitutional functions, where it has 
responsibility, so as to prevent future 
misunderstandings, and also to prevent 
possible disasters. The Congress has a 
responsibility in this field, and the Chief 
Executive has a duty to inform the Con- 
gress of the proposals submitted. 

Mr. WATKINS. Should he not ask 
that they be approved by the Congress? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is what I am 
Saying exactly, as is shown by the posi- 
tion I am taking with respect to the 
resolutions. I think Congress should 
approve them. 

Mr. WATKINS. Iagree with the Sen- 
ator fully. I point out that in 1945 the 
President of the United States and the 
Congress, by almost unanimous vote, set 
up the pattern for the implementing of a 
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treaty of this kind by the procedure I 
have outlined. That is the purpose of 
the joint resolution I have presented, 
which asks that the President now go 
along with us and help us put over that 
kind of a formula. I believe such action 
would unite the country and make an 
effective defense as against our enemies. 

Mr. McCLELLAN, I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

I am willing under present conditions 
that the four divisions of American 
troops be assigned now; but, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in my judgment, these four divi- 
sions—whose assignment we are willing 
to approve, together with the two divi- 
sions we already have over there—will 
constitute our fair share of an inter- 
national army of at least 30 to 35 divi- 
sions of ground troops. And until and 
unless the other governments commit 
the remainder of that number of divi- 
sions to this army, I oppose our contrib- 
uting additional armed forces to it. 

The term “fair share,” as used in these 
resolutions, Mr. President, is a very loose 
term. it does not fix a ratio. Maybe 
the fixing of a ratio for contribution of 
each nation at present would be difficult 
and inadvisable. But we can certainly 
indicate to the other governments in- 
volved what we regard as our fair share 
and insist that they measure up to their 
responsibilities and demonstrate their 
good faith and purpose by making sub- 
stantial major contributions of man- 
power of which we know they are 
capable. 

I have heard many arguments, Mr. 
President, about building up the morale 
of these other countries and stimulating 
in them the will to fight. That is well 
and good, but morale and will to fight are 
not something peculiarily required in 
Europe alone. The morale of the Ameri- 
can people is also important and neces- 
sary. We must think, too, of their will to 
fight, and I am of the opinion that the 
morale of the American people will be 
strengthened, and their will to fight, if 
it becomes necessary to fight in this joint 
defense effoit, will be greatly augmented 
if they can know and be made to realize 
that the other countries in this pact with 
us are likewise doing their fair share 
and are contributing fighting forces com- 
parable to our own, and of which they are 
canable. 

The American people are not at all 
happy, Mr. President, about this war in 
Korea. Many feel that we have figur- 
atively speaking been sucked in and 
been left holding the bag. We are go- 
ing to win this war in Korea. I do 
not believe Red China can possibly de- 
feat us. We must win now that we are 
in the fight, but we should learn from 
this experience. The American people 
do not want and they will not tolerate a 
repetition of what has happened in Ko- 
rea. These other nations must do their 
part; they must cooperate, contribute, 
and sacrifice along with us according to 
their several capacities in this joint en- 
terprise of mutual help, protection, self- 
defense, and security. I say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is the responsibility of the Con- 
gress, the elected representatives of the 
people, to make certain that other At- 
lantic Pact nations cooperate and make 
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their fair share of contributions and 
sacrifices. The American people will 
hold the Congress as well as the Presi- 
dent of the United States accountable 
if we permit other Governments to re- 
fuse or fail to do so. The Congress 
should not abdicate its responsibility 
to the President as Commander in Chief. 
Let us accept it and declare in these 
resolutions that it is the sense of the 
Senate and the Congress that approval 
should be obtained before additional 
American lives are committed to poten- 
tial battlefields in Europe. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk two 
amendments, one to each of the two 
resolutions, which I have discussed, and 
I EF that they be printed and lie on the 
table. . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SPARKMAN in the chair). The amend- 
ments will be received, printed, and lie 
on the table. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
now ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD, as a 
part of my remarks, two editorials, one 
of them being entitled “Our One-Sided 
War,” published in the March 26 issue of 
the Washington News; and the other is 
entitled “Let Britain Take Over.” This 
editorial was published in the Washing- 
ton News for March 28, 1951. Mr. Pres- 
ident, these editorials very largely ex- 
press my sentiments. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: f 
[Prom the Washington Daily News of March 

26, 1951] 
Our ONE-SIDED WAR 

When Gen. Douglas MacArthur called upon 
the commander of the Communist forces to 
meet him in the field to discuss an end of 
the Korean war, he warned that Red China 
faced military disaster if the United Na- 
tions dropped its tolerant attitude and 
decided to authorize direct action against 
the Chinese mainland. 

But the Chinese Communists were 
promptly told by our own side that they 
had nothing to fear. 

In Washington, the administration dis- 
associated itself from General MacArthur's 
declaration and said the political issues 
would be dealt with by the U. N. At the 
same time a spokesman for the United States 
delegation to the U. N. repudiated the gen- 
eral's warning by saying the United States 
had no intention of carrying the war to Red 
China, even if the truce proposal were re- 
jected. 

So the Chinese Communists can continue 
their war against the Republic of Korea with 
the knowledge that their homeland will be 
safe from attack. 

It's a nice way to fight a war—for the 
Chinese Communists. And for the British, 
too, because they are piling up profits by 
trading with the Reds at Hong Kong. But 
it’s an outrageous handicap to impose upon 
the U. N. forces in the field, 

This situation stems from the fact that 
while Americans and South Koreans are do- 
ing most of the fighting, war policy is being 
dictated by governments such as Britain 
which is supplying one-tenth of the troops, 
or those not supplying any troops at all, such 
as India. 

This was the bill of goods Prime Minister 
Attlee sold to President Truman when he 
recently visited this country. 

We are so boxed in that if we win the war 
it will be a United Nations victory, while 
if we lose it, it will be an American defeat. 
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Meanwhile we will continue to suffer most 
of the casualties. If anything can destroy 
American confidence in the integrity of our 
international relations, this kind of an ar- 
rangement is most likely to do it. 


[From the Washington Daily News of March 
28, 1951] 
Ler BRITAIN TAKE OVER 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff have instructed 
General MacArthur to clear all future state- 
ments of a political nature with official 
Washington. 

Thus the general, who has been fighting 
with his hands tied, now has been gagged 
as well. 

This is strictly unofficial, of course, and 
is credited only to the familiar authoritative 
source. No one in high official position 
seems to have the temerity to take direct 
issue with General MacArthur and meet 
him in the open on equal terms. To do 
that would be playing with dynamite. So 
another effort is being made to cut the 
general down to size by unofficial statements 
inspired by official sources. 

The diplomats are angry because General 
MacArthur has been trying to force them 
to make an articulate statement of the 
United Nations war aims and say how they 
are to be accomplished. There has been a 
studied silence on that score since Red 
China's intervention last November. 

Such a statement is long overdue and can- 
not safely be withheld much longer. 

When General MacArthur first crossed the 
thirty-eighth parallel, some months ago, it 
was under authority of the British-spon- 
sored resolution, passed by the U. N. General 
Assembly on October 7, which directed him 
to take all appropriate steps * to 
insure conditions of stability throughout 
Korea. That was universally interpreted as 
meaning North Korea as well as South. 
This resolution has not been repealed or 
modified. Yet the British now take the 
position that the general cannot again cross 
the parallel without allied consultations. 

Meanwhile, to confound existing confu- 
sion, an Official French declaration has been 
made that the one purpose of the United 
Nations has been to resist aggression, not to 
win a war. A soldier in the field could not 
be expected to make sense out of that. 

Nor is there any immediate promise of a 
clarification of Korean war issues. Accord- 
ing to the United Press, the statement of 
war aims which the State Department has 
prepared and is circulating among the 13 
nations contributing to the fighting, clear- 
ly indicates United Nations willingness to 
end the war on honorable terms drafted by 
the U. N., reaffirms the U. N.’s intention to 
continue the fight against aggression if peace 
negotiations cannot be started, and does not, 
as General MacArthur implied, threaten to 
extend the war into China. 

All of that has been stated again and 
again, and what has it accomplished other 
than to encourage the Communists to new 
adventures? It was just this kind of pretty- 
please eyewash that invited Red China’s 
intervention in the first instance. 

Since it is the British who have insisted 
that this war be so conducted as to avoid of- 
fending the Chinese Communists, why not 
ask Britain to take over, with British troops 
under a British commander? Britain, the 
principal sponsor of the appeasement policy, 
should be willing to take responsibility 
for it. 


Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, speak- 
ing on behalf of the minority leader, the 
junior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Wuerry], and acting as minority floor 
leader at this time, I now yield to the 
junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
sen] whatever time will be sufficient for 
his purposes. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
Senator from Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I sup- 
pose about 5 or 6 weeks from now the 
delicate color of the bluebells will be 
manifest in the timber again; and I sup- 
pose that I live in memory of the days 
when, as a youngster, I used to go into 
the woods and dig up devil-in-the-band- 
box and jack-in-the-pulpit. It will be in 
that season of the year, Mr. President, 
when we shall be observing the sixth an- 
niversary of VE-day. 

Mr. President, as one looks back upon 
them, the things which have happened in 
the 6 years which have been encompassed 
since hostilities came to an end in the 
European theater seem rather singular, 
rather fantastic, and rather weird. I 
fancy that every thinking person in this 
country has at one time or another con- 
templated what has gone before, and 
then has rationalized it in terms of what 
is on the horizon of the country today. 

So, Mr. President, I fashion for myself, 
a conviction—and I suppose I express an 
unorthodox and an individual opinion— 
which goes infinitely further than many 
of the opinions which have been ex- 
pressed on this floor. I think I can ex- 
press it in the terms of an experience 
which a very distinguished and scholarly 
gentleman had in Great Britain at the 
end of World War I. He was not in uni- 
form in that war. Someone said to him, 
“What did you do about the war?” 

He replied, “My good sir, I protested.” 

Mr. President, today, when echoes of 
the great debate somehow find a place in 
every corner of the country, with the one 
voice and the one vote that I have—and 
I have only one—I think I shall protest 
some of the things which have been said 
and some of the policies which are in con- 
templation. I do so only because of my 
affection for and my devotion to my 
country. 

So, Mr. President, that shall be my 
thesis today; and in so doing, I will try 
to hack at the roots, instead of the 
branches. 

Mr. President, I am sure that at one 
time or another in your scholastic days 
you must have pursued some of the in- 
teresting things which were written by 
Henry David Thoreau, the old philos- 
opher. I used to read a good.deal about 
how he tended the bean rows at Walden 
Pond, near Concord, Mass., and how he 
could dip his hand into the water, and, 
with some strange instinct he seemed 
to possess, could bring out a fish. He 
tells in some detail about how he con- 
structed a rude shelter there, I always 
thought he was one of the philosophers 
who loved nature perhaps more greatly 
than has any other person I know or ever 
knew of. He said, “For every person who 
hacks at the roots, there are 100 who 
hack at the branches.” 

Mr. President, I am not going to hack 
at the branches this afternoon. What 
I have to say goes to the question of 
policy. What I have to say goes to the 
whole question that is in the air today, 
the question of somehow riding our coun- 
try down the dusty pathway to disaster 
all over again; and, Mr. President, I pro- 
test. 

Of course, it is strange that this issue 
comes at a time when there is so much 
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confusion in the air. During the cam- 
paign I used to say, somewhat facetious- 
ly, up and down the broad, undulating 
prairies of Illinois, that confusion in the 
Nation’s Capital had reached the point 
of being placed on an organized basis. 
Mr. President, I think that now confu- 
sion has reached the point of being 
placed on a calculated basis. In that 
connection, I ask unanimous consent to 
read into my remarks this afternoon 
something which was written by our old 
friend, Constantine Brown, who writes 
a column for the Washington Star, and 
whose capacity as a reporter is familiar, 
I think, to nearly everyone at either end 
of the Capitol. This article appeared in 
the Washington Star on March 21, 1951, 
and it bears the caption “Pressure Con- 
fuses Lawmakers.” Frankly, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it not only interested me, but it 
intrigued me a good deal. Let me read 
it now, in case some of my colleagues 
missed it. Constantine Brown wrote 
this: 

PRESSURE CONFUSES LAWMAKERS—JUMBLED 
THINKING MARKS SENATE FLOOR DEBATE ON 
SENDING OF AMERICAN TROOPS TO EUROPE 
Complete confusion of thinking has 

marked the debates on the Senate fioor on 

the resolutions which deal with the sending 
of American troops to Europe. 

The great debate has brought out the 
fact that while the President of the United 
States, as Commander in Chief of American 
Armed Forces, can send them wherever he 
pleases under article III of the Atlantic Pact, 
the administration has pledged itself not to 
send Armed Forces to Europe in peacetime. 

This pledge was given by Secretary of State 
Acheson during the hearings on the pact 
before the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee. It was further confirmed by Senator 
CoNnNALLY on the floor of the Senate before 
the Senators voted their approval. 4 

The contention of those who oppose send- 
ing troops to Europe without congressional 
approval is that without these assurances 
from the highest spokesmen of the adminis- 
tration, an amendment would have been 
offered to provide special permission for the 
use of large bodies of American forces in 
Europe before an aggression occurs. 

At the end of the great debate, after 
headline civilian and military personages had 
testified, the Foreign Relations and Armed 
Services Committees of the Senate agreed on 
two resolutions. The language is so con- 
fused and involved, however, that the 
authors themselves are not quite clear on the 
meanings. 

This is understandable. Some Senators 
had pledged themselves to support the ad- 
ministration’s point of view. Others de- 
cided to follow their own line. But both 
groups were under considerable pressure. 
Those who wanted to restrict the power of 
the President were mindful of the attacks 
on them by the administration’s propaganda 
organizations. They were afraid they would 
be denounced as diehard isolationists. 


Mr. President, at this point let me 
interject, parenthetically, that as I went 
up and down my own State all last year, 
there was an attempt to put the isola- 
tionist tag on me. I do not know that 
those who attempted to do so were able 
to make it stick. They may have done 
so to their own satisfaction, I may say to 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], 
but not to the satisfaction of nearly 
300,000 people who turned in a Republi- 
can majority. I thought that was a good 
answer. When people say, “Why, the 
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gentleman from Illinois is an isolation- 
ist,” I always think of what Lincoln once 
said to an old crony. He said, “If you 
call a sheep's tail a leg, how many legs 
does the sheep have?” 

Without hesitation, his friend said, 
“Five.” 

Lincoln said, “Oh, no, my friend; call- 
ing a sheep’s tail a leg does not make it 
a leg.“ 

So, Mr. President, calling a man an 
isolationist does not make him an isola- 
tionist. However, that is only an inter- 
polation which I insert as I read the 
article by Constantine Brown. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. BRICKER. Has the Senator from 
Illinois a definition of an isolationist? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Frankly, I have not. 
I wish to say to my friend that I think 
it is nothing more than the confession 
of a small mind when one has to take 
refuge in a tag as an argument. 

Mr. BRICKER. And in name calling? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is right. 

Mr. BRICKER. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Illinois another ques- 
tion, if he will yield again. The Sen- 
ator, in quoting from Mr. Brown, says 
there is confusion in the minds of those 
who are proponents of the resolution as 
to what it really means. Judging by the 
absence of Senators on the other side, 
and even Senators on our side, and by 
the absence of all members of the com- 
mittee, does it seem that any effort is 
being made to clarify the arguments so 
there can be an understanding of what 
the proponents of the resolution have 
really said? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Insofar as my experi- 
ence goes, I think not. I believe that is 
a fair and candid statement of the situa- 
tion. 

I resume the reading from Mr. Brown’s 
article: 

On the other hand, those members of the 
two committees who strongly favored a com- 
pletely free hand for the Commander in 
Chief received a great volume of mail asking 
that the sending of troops to Europe be sub- 
mitted to a vote in Congress. And since 
some of these legislators will come up for 
election in 1952, they could not ignore the 
letters and telegrams. 

The result to this pressure was that two 
jumbled resolutions were presented to the 
Senate. 


I may interject that that bears out 
what the Senator from Ohio said this 
afternoon, and what he has said upon 
other occasions in this Chamber. To 
continue with Mr. Brown’s statement: 

Because Senators reecived thousands of 
communications asking that the House, as 
well as the Senate, have a voice in any deci- 
sion to send troops across the Atlantic, one 
resolution meets such a request. But here 
the thinking of the Senators became badly 
muddied. A joint resolution would have 
been binding on the President— 


That is the point made by the Senator 
from Ohio today. A joint resolution 
would have been binding on the Presi- 
dent— 
since he would have to approve it. A con- 
current resolution is a mere pious expression 
of wish which could be ignored by the Chief 
Executive if he chose to do so. 
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Let me interpose at that point, to make 
a response to what the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] said a little 
earlier today. He said, with some em- 
phasis, that the resolutions ought to be 
an admonition to the Commander in 
Chief. But the Commander in Chief has 
shown a strange allergy to admonitions 
from the Congress, not only now, but 
in other days. As a matter of fact, as 
the Senator from Ohio so well knows, 
he showed a strange allergy to the re- 
port on the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, which he called asinine, and 
he has keen known to be allergic to other 
reconamendations and suggestions from 
the Congress. So, if the action is not 
binding, what is to prevent the Com- 
mander in Chief from ignoring it? 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. BRICKER. I think the President 
also showed considerable allergy to the 
report of the Congress in regard to the 
investigation of Alger Hiss, did he not? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Indeed so; and I 
should remark, it is going to be a strange 
experience for a “red herring” to be in 
jail for 5 years. We have got him a long 
way from water now, and it is going to 
be a strange biological phenomenon, I 
should say. 

To continue with the article: 

The resolutions before the Senate approve 
President Truman's prospective dispatch of 
four divisions to Europe, because they have 
already been committed. 


I wish to say to the Senator from Ohio 
that as I think about this precommit- 
ment, and the ratification ceremony 
which is proposed for four divisions, it 
almost makes the Congress, if it could 
speak bindingly under this resolution, a 
sort of accessory after the fact, as a 
lawyer might say; and what an unhappy 
rear-guard situation that is, 

To continue: 

But the resolution drafted by Senator 
SmirH of New Jersey requires congressional 
approval of any policy to send more troops 
across the Atlantic. 

It appears that nobody, not even the au- 
thor of that masterpiece, is quite clear about 
the meaning of these words. Some Sen- 
ators believe that the President will have 
to have congressional approval for any fur- 
ther movement of large American forces un- 
der article III of the Atlantic Pact. 

But Senator SMITH contends that these 
words do not mean a congressional veto over 
any future troop movement ordered by the 
Commander in Chief. 


In heaven’s name, what does it mean? 
I wonder what the country thinks about 
this, Mr. President. If there is so much 
confusion in Washington, then there 
must be confusion confounded and com- 
pounded as people lift their voices, and 
as they send emphatic expressions of 
their sentiments by the thousands to 
their Senators, and insist that the Con- 
gress, the National Legislature, take unto 
itself the question of approval of foreign 


policy. 
Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield again? | 


Mr. DIRKSEN, I yield. 

Mr. BRICKER. I dislike to interrupt. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It is quite all right, 
I may say to the Senator from Ohio. 
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Mr. BRICKER. I have a thought re- 
garding which I want the comment of 
the Senator from Illinois. From the let- 
ters I have received—and they have 
come in by the thousands from people 
throughout my State and throughout the 
United States—in regard to the simple 
resolution and the concurrent resolution 
now before the Senate, it has been clear 
that those who write the letters expect 
Congress to take positive action about 
this issue, and pass a measure which will 
mean something more than simply, as 
Mr. Brown says, the expression of a 
pious hope or request, or a sympathetic 
statement. I am wondering how the 
Senators who favor either the concur- 
rent resolution or the simple resolution, 
and who are supporting one or both of 
them, are going to answer their mail. 
It seems to me their answer would be 
something like this: 

I have received your letter in regard to 
the crisis now pending, and the sending of 
troops to Europe, and the resolutions before 
the Senate. I agree with you, if you are for 
them. I agree with you, if you are against 
them. But always remember that this is 
solely within the power of the President, 
and there is nothing the Congress can do 
about it, 


I see no other position which can be 
taken by the proponents of the two reso- 
lutions other than to admit their im- 
potency and their complete defiance of 
their own oaths and their complete 
abdication of their own power, by turn- 
ing it over to the President of the United 
States. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. There is no other 
logical conclusion to be reached than the 
one suggested by the Senator from Ohio. 
I would not know of any other conclu- 
sion, if ce starts from that premise. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I should like to call 
the attention of the Senator from Il- 
lineis to the amendment offered by the 
majority leader, the Senator from Ari- 
zona, in which an appeal is made, in the 
interests of national unity and under- 
standing, that there be the fullest col- 
laboration between the Congress and the 
President. Might not that be a wonder- 
ful vehicle to enable the President to 
seek any objective whatever, in sending 
troops abroad, while at the same time 
he might call on the telephone one of 
his old cronies on Capitol Hill, and 
thereby collaborate fully, and reach an 
understanding in that way? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It is quite all right, 
except that it usually turns out to be 
one-way collaboration. That has been 
the difficulty heretofore. 

There is but little left of Mr. Brown’s 
article; but this is to me a rather in- 
teresting sentence. Referring to the 
resolutions, he said: 

They are not even intended to be binding 
on the President. 


Mr. President, the people of the coun- 
try will read that they are not even in- 
tended to be binding. So I wonder what 
the people of the Nation, as they look 
with solemn hearts and high hopes to 
the National Legislature, in an hour 
which has been described as critical, 
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think about what is here proposed. It 
would be rather interesting to know. Of 
course, the answer is found every morn- 
ing in our mail. Then, the concluding 
sentence: 

In other words, the whole resolution is 
meaningless and was drafted merely to show 
some activity on the part of the two com- 
mittees after the great debate was ended. 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. BRICKER. I should like to ask 
but one more question. I said a moment 
ago that these resolutions constitute a 
fraud and a hoax upon the American 
people. Does the Senator interpret Mr. 
Brown’s article as confirming that state- 
ment? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Exactly so. He says 
in so many words that virtually the res- 
olutions represent just a lot of shadow 
boxing—and it can be spelled with a 
capital “S.” The Senator from Ohio 
knows that I concurred fully in the senti- 
ments which he expressed here the other 
day, and also this afternoon. 

But let me ask this question. When 
all is said and done and we come to 
wrestle with the fundamentals of truth, 
why is Senate Resolution 99 here? To 
be sure, the Senator from Nebraska had 
introduced a resolution earlier in the 
session hoping that at long last there 
might be a formalizatiun of our foreign 
policy. So that resolution was taken into 
the bosom of the committee, and this is 
the result. 

But it is rather interesting, I will say, 
to inquire as to why the resolution is 
here. I shall give the Senator from 
Ohio one answer. It is because of the 
distrust of the man at 1600 Pennsylvania 
Avenue. Ihave no doubt about it. After 
all, people remember that, without coun- 
seling or consulting with the Senate or 
the House of Representatives, he rushed 
from Independence, Mo., back to Wash- 
ington on a week end, secured the con- 
currence of the United Nations, and 
then told General MacArthur to start 
dispatching troops to Korea. Of course, 
it was a lovely picture for a time. So 
long as the fight was running nicely and 
so long as it looked as if there would be 
a quick liquidation of a difficult situa- 
tion, it seemed to be all right. But 
people today see the casualty list con- 
taining the names of 60,000 young Amer- 
icans, and that is a pretty dismal thing 
to take. They are beginning to wonder. 


So distrust is rising in the country. It 


has been coming on and it has been 
mounting in intensity and volume for 
quite some time. 

One of the reasons why the resolution 
is before the Senate ir because that dis- 
trust is evident. We are not going to 
wash it out and we are not going to 
satisfy the people on that point with 
something which is just as innocuous, 
so far as legislation is concerned, as is 
a glass of chocolate milk. The resolution 
has no more kick in it than has a glass 
of chocolate milk. 

There is another reason why the reso- 
lution is before the Senate, I think it is 
because of frustration. I go back to my 
rather bucolic thinking about the blue- 
bells, the devil-in-the-bandbox, and the 
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jack-in-the-pulpit which I used to gather 
in the woods, and I think about VE-day. 
I was a soldier in the First World War. 
I started as a private in the artillery, and 
I finally wound up in France, I will say 
to my good friend, the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. DworsHAk] as a shavetail“ 
in the artillery. After that I landed on 
the western front as a balloon observer. 
So I think back to the days when I was 
a soldier in the war which was to make 
the world safe for democracy. That was 
a hoax and a myth. We got into the 
next war—the war to end all wars. I 
think that is what it was supposed to be. 

I was in Paris on VE-day. I went to 
Versailles, a great formal place with its 
lovely gardens laid out by Louis XIV. 
I knew that VE-day was to come at 3 
o’clock in the afternoon, so I got a GI 
to haul me to Versailles. I knocked on 
the door. On the door was a sign read- 
ing “Closed.” I kept beating on doors 
until I heard a noise, and finally there 
came a custodian, an old French poilu 
who had lost one arm at Poissons. I 
polished off my best French. He said, 
“What do you want?” I said, “I want 
to get in.” He said, What do you want 
to do in here?” I said, “I want you 
to take me up to the hall where the 
Versailles Treaty was signed.” He took 
me, and I looked at all those lovely 
mural decorations, and I finally said, 
“My friend, tell we where Wilson sat 
when he signed his name to the treaty.” 
He said, “Over there.” I asked him 
where the “Tiger” sat, and he pointed 
out the place. I looked at my watch 
and found that it was 3 o’clock. I heard 
a salute from the iron mouth of a 
75-millimeter field piece. That was VE- 
day in Europe in World War II. I was 
standing precisely in the place where 
there was signed a piece of paper say- 
ing that the war was at an end—the 
last war. So we look back to VE-day 
and to VJ-day and get a sense of frus- 
tration over the fact that supposedly in- 
telligent and rational people in this gen- 
eration have thrown away every tangible 
hope of peace. What a mess they have 
made of it. The President, the Secre- 
tary of State, Dean Acheson, and all 
the rest have made a superb, consum- 
mate mess within the past 6 years; and 
this Chamber has been resounding 
every day for 10 days with talk about 
how critical the situation is and about 
the inevitability of war. 

We hear much about defeatism, the 
defeatism of this day and age. I do 
not see it. That is the reason why I 
am like the old Englishman in World 
War I who said, “I protest.” I protest 
the spirit and some of the sentiments 
which have been uttered with respect to 
the pending resolutions. As I think of 
the frustration of our people who must 
be reading what is going on in Wash- 
ington, I think of a great preacher in 
Washington, Dr. Joseph Sizoo. Prac- 
tically every Member of the Senate and 
House and many other persons have 
heard him. He preached in the New 
York Avenue Presbyterian Church be- 
fore Peter Marshall, who was the gra- 
cious and able Chaplain of the Senate. 
Dr. Sizoo went to New York and took 
a pastorate there. Every Saturday aft- 
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ernoon he went to veterans’ hospitals 
and saw veterans who had been washed 
up in the waves of war. He was mak- 
ing a little talk on a Saturday after- 
noon, speaking about the frustration 
that comes in the backwash of war, and 
one of the boys rose to ask a question. 
He had had one arm shot off, and had 
his other arm in a sling, and he would 
never walk again because a Japanese 
soldier had shot him in the spine. He 
said, “Padre, will anything come of it?” 

That was a soldier expressing the 
frustration which is so manifest in 
America today. It is in response to that 
feeling that we must find some answer 
to this question other than this innocu- 
ous and meaningless thing which is be- 
fore the Senate today. 

One other thing that may account for 
the introduction of the original resolu- 
tion, the intent and purpose of which 
was correct, as introduced by the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY], was 
that it was a searching and exploring 
for something that would be responsive 
to the expressions of the people. They 
have got to express themselves, and they 
do. I do not know about the mail of 
other Senators, but I think my mail 
runs approximately 2,000 letters a day. 
Believe me, the country is expressing it- 
self on this issue. 

I think another reason why it is neces- 
sary that there be some kind of a 
measure which will deal effectively with 
this question that challenges the think- 
ing of America today, is the rather weird, 
haunting, and fantastic picture of the 
pact. It isin my mind. I served at the 
other end of the Capitol, and I remember 
the day when the reading clerk intoned 
my name on the roll call on the 8th 
of December 1941, and I said “Yea” and 
voted my country into war. I had a 
chance to observe the build-up, the de- 
sign, and then all the things that came 
afterward. Frankly, when I say today 
that I have one vote and one voice, I 
have only one devotion to anything out- 
side of my God, and that is to my coun- 
try, and I mean to express it, God willing, 
the best I know how. 

I am not going to vote for either reso- 
lution, if for no other reason than as a 
sheer protest. The haunting past begins 
to come back. All Senators must re- 
member the strange technique. First, 
there is the talk of danger. We heard it 
again this afternoon. We heard it back 
in 1939, 1938, 1937. It was couched in 
extravagant language. Franklin Roose- 
velt spoke on the radio in 1940, and this 
is what he said: 

Never since Jamestown and Plymouth 
Rock has American civilization been in such 
danger as now. 


That is symbolic. It is rather expres- 
sive. Such extravagant language was 
employed before we got into war in order 
to delineate the danger and to scare peo- 
ple. First the dangers were recited in 
extravagant language. Then there came 
the lures and the promises. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I remember them. He said, in 
substance: “Again and again and again 
I say to you your boys are not going 
over.” 

We heard it many times. 

This will make America secure. 
keep your sons at home. 


This will 
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O Mr. President, that is the pattern, 
It is crystal clear. Recite the dangers, 
use extravagant language, put in the 
promises and lures. Before getting ready 
to nurse a piece of legislation through 
Congress lay the ground work. Then let 
the salesmen become busy. Do Senators 
remember the salesmen? Do they re- 
member the Committee To Aid America 
by Aiding the Allies, or whatever its name 
was? Do Senators remember the Fight- 
ers for Freedom? Oh, the unreserved 
and unrestrained language that was 
used in those days. It was all a part of 
the pattern. Books on contemporary 
history are filled with examples. The 
statement was, in substance, “We must 
do it as one more step. It is just one 
more step. It is essential. It is essential 
in the interest of peace.” 

“Peace” was the great clarion word. 
How many times have we heard it during 
the last 10 days in debate on the floor of 
the Senate? What kind of peace? The 
blemished interlude which has followed 
World War II? Does anyone regard it 
as a peace? It is negative. I call it the 
absence of war. That is the best one can 
say for it. 

As I observe the pattern, Mr. Presi- 
dent, my mind goes back in time. First 
of all, I remember 1937. We addressed 
ourselves to the neutrality resolution. I 
am sure the Senator from Idaho must 
remember the resolution. Both Houses 
of Congress were bound and determined 
to keep this country neutral, as they in- 
dicated by overwhelming majorities. 
Both sides in the civil war in Spain were 
trying to get arms and weapons. We did 
not want to be embroiled. We did not 
want to be sucked into the caldron of 
conflict. We saw the festering fevers 
rising on the European horizon. None 
of that for us, we said. Therefore by 
resounding majorities Congress amended 
the Neutrality Act in 1937. 

Then we sat back rather contentedly, 
saying, “We have done a good job. We 
will have our country secure, safe, peace- 
ful, and serene.” That state of affairs 
did not last long. We began to hear ink- 
lings about lifting the arms embargo in 
the Neutrality Act. What was said? I 
know what some people said. I know 
what the then President of the United 
States said. Perhaps I have before me 
exactly what he said, so I will not have 
to paraphrase his statement. This is 
what the President said about repealing 
the arms embargo: 

By repeal of the embargo the United States 
will more probably remain at peace— 


That was it— 
than if the law remains as it stands today. 


That was in 1939, not so long ago. O 
Mr. President, the welkin rang. Oh, the 
speeches that were made all over the 
country. All were for peace. Congress, 
having done a job in the field of neu- 
trality, began to toy with it. Two years 
later, of course, we began to decimate 
and dismember our handiwork. It was 
said that it was being done in the interest 
of peace. Two years later our country 
was at war. 

Mr. President, we all remember the 
draft act. I think I have some direct 
quotations on that subject, and some 


of them are rather interesting. I should 
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like to go back to the quotations from 
time to time. The draft act was meant 
to make our country secure. It was de- 
signed for our own blessed America. It 
was not for the purpose of having our 
boys go forth to fight—nothing like that, 
Mr. President. As a matter of fact, it 
was said that we would be assembling 
our boys for noncombat duty. 

What did the President say? He said: 

The Congress is now considering the enact- 
ment of a system of selective training for 
developing the necessary manpower to oper- 
ate the matériel and manpower to fill the 
Army’s noncombat needs. 


We were not putting them in uniform 
to fight. We were not training them 
with Springfields and machine guns to 
fight. Oh, no. It was to deter other 
peoples. It was to scare someone. 

What did the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. MCCLELLAN] say this afternoon? 
He said, “This will deter somebody.” 
That what was said only 10 years ago, 
when we enacted the draft act. It was 
for the purpose of deterring someone. 
We said a great many other things about 
it. The President said: 

Universal service will bring a wider under- 
standing to enjoy the blessings of peace, 


“Repeal the embargo. That is for 
peace. Let us have conscription. That 
is for peace.” The President said we 
were preparing to keep the peace. Two 
years later we were in conflict. 

Perhaps Senators wonder about my 
unbelief as I hear the speeches and as 
I hear the observations being made on 
this subject. Assurances are freely and 
glibly given. The trouble is that the 
past is too indelibly in my mind. I have 
lived through this pattern. I share the 
hope that perhaps fellowship in the bap- 
tism of death will not have to be visited 
upon so many young Americans. The 
design is set out, and we see the opera- 
tion ready to start all over again. That 
sort of thing, Mr. President, I protest. 

I suppose I cannot mention names 
without violating the rule, but do Sena- 
tors remember what the majority leader 
of the House of Representatives said? 
As a humble Member of the House of 
Representatives, wondering what to do 
about the bill that came before us under 
the prophetic number of House bill 
1776—I see that the Senator from Idaho 
remembers, too—I asked, “What does a 
person do about it? What is the way 
to go?” One gets very prayerful and 
very earnest in such moments. The 
majority leader said: 

This is for peace. 


That is what the leaders said about 
lend-lease. 

The then majority leader of the Sen- 
ate who is now the Vice President of the 
United States, said: 

We believe this measure offers the surest 
method by which we can avoid participa- 
tion actively in this war, and at the same 
time help those nations which are heroically 
grappling with a universal enemy, 


Nine months later we were at war. 

On February 9, 1941, Mr. Churchill 
said: 

We do not need the gallant armies which 
are forming throughout the American Union. 
We do not need them this year or next year 
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or any year that I can foresee. Give us the 
tools, and we will do the job. 


So we gave them the tools, and then 
we sent the men to operate the tools. 
That was in February of 1941. I wish 
to say to my friend the Senator from 
Ohio that it is not a happy thing for a 
person in the National Legislature when 
the past rises up to assault his convic- 
tions. There they are—the arms em- 
bargo, the Draft Act, and lend-lease. 
They were all designed to keep us out 
of war and to give us peace. By steady 
steps, it seems that we finally moved on 
to the grand fallacy of conflict. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. BRICKER. I should like to have 
the Recorp show that at this time there 
is not a Member of the Senate on the 
other side of the aisle; nor, so far as I 
know, is there present in the Chamber 
a proponent of these weak, vacillating, 
and meaningless resolutions, at a time 
when a most important discussion is 
going on, and one of the finest and most 
constructive presentations that has been 
made in connection with the pending 
issue is being given. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Ohio will note that the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] 
is in the chair. I believe I heard him 
say earlier in the day that he is on the 
other side of the question. But he is the 
only proponent present, so far as I know. 

Mr. BRICKER. I am glad to be cor- 
rected to that extent. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I see my friend the 
senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] in 
the Chamber. Let me say, in connection 
with the discussion at this point, that 
his viewpoints and convictions have been 
assailed by some people in this country. 
However, it is rather interesting, I may 
say to him, to read the history books and 
find that history has vindicated his judg- 
ment. 

When lend-lease was under considera- 
tion, the majority leader in the other 
body said, “This is for peace.” The ma- 
jority leader in this body said, “This is 
the sure road to peace.” 

The senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Tart] also had something to say. That 
was 10 years ago. This is what he said: 

Its provisions in effect give the President 
power to carry on an undeclared war all over 
the world in which America would do every- 
thing except put soldiers in the front lines 
where the fighting is. 


The Senator from Ohio, Bos Tart, 
could have said that this afternoon in 
the Senate Chamber, and it would have 
been just as factual and persuasive as 
when he said it prophetically 10 years 
ago. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I think it is generally ad- 
mitted by historians that it was the pas- 
sage of the Lend-Lease Act which put 
the United States into the Second World 
War. Icertainly believe that the Senator 
is correct in calling attention to the fact 
that the leaders of the administration 
at that time denied it, and maintained 
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that the Lend-Lease Act was in fact an 
act to bring peace to the world. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Now I move on. First there was the 
repeal of the arms embargo. It was said 
that was for peace; that conscription was 
for peace, and that lend-lease was for 


peace. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I recall that our 
former Ambassador to Germany, Mr. 
Gerard, stated when the Lend-Lease Act 
was “assed that it would not be neces- 
sary to declare war through the passage 
by Congress of a declaration; that the 
Lend-Lease Act was essentially a decla- 
ration which would involve the United 
States in a world war. 

n. DIRKSEN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Now we come to the United Nations. 
It excited many high hopes. At long 
last we were going to wash out all the 
defaults and mistakes of the past—at 
least they were called mistakes. The 
great fraternity of nations came to- 
gether in San Francisco. Representa- 
tives of the various nations solemnly 
affixed their names to a piece of parch- 
ment. Out of it, of course, it was urged 
there would come majestically all the 
good things mankind had been seeking. 
It was for peace. Once in a while I 
reread the preamble to the United Na- 
tions Charter, simply by way of refresh- 
ment. But what was the result? After 
all the promises and all the blandish- 
ments, it did not turn out quite so well. 

I wish the senior Senator from Texas 
[Mr. ConNALLY] were in the Chamber 
at this moment. I dislike to quote him 
in his absence, but I think it is neces- 
sary. In recent weeks I have again read 
many of the debates which took place 
both in this body and in the other body 
of Congress. There is nothing so cold, 
and nothing so disconcerting, I suppose, 
as a speech or prophecy which is fright- 
fully wide of the mark. 

When the United Nations Charter was 
under consideration in this body, of 
course, it was lauded. Many fine things 
were prophesied for it, including the 
veto. The senior Senator from Texas, 
who had returned from San Francisco, 
got around to a discussion of the veto 
provision in the Charter on June 28, 
and this is what he said: 

It must be borne in mind that the mere 
existence of the veto does not mean that 
it will be used frequently. In all likelihood, 
it will be seldom employed. 


It has been used more than 50 times, 
to convert the United Nations into a 
pious debating society. When it is not 
engaged in that occupation, it becomes 
a formidable arena for power politics, 
with Mr. Stalin playing a major role. 

All the wonderful prophecies for peace 
have not turned out so well. I am sure 
that the senior Senator from Ohio must 
remember when the British loan was 
being discussed. It was to rehabilitate 
a country. It was to be for peace. A 
friend of mine, who is now Chief Justice 
of the United States, came before the 
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Senate committee and said that it would 
be tragic if the course proposed were 
not followed. The Assistant Secretary 
of State, Mr. Clayton, expatiated on the 
subject. We had to follow that course 
because it was in the interest of eco- 
nomic healing and in the interest of 
peace. Fine things were said about it. 

I voted against it in the other body. 
I wanted some collateral put up. I was 
told, “No; they cannot give any col- 
lateral. Besides, that would make it 
look too much as though we were try- 
ing to get a pound of flesh.” Always 
we seem to be Shylocks when we think 
about our own country a little. 

The British loan was supposed to be 
in the interest of world peace. Has it 
brought world peace? Not so far as we 
can notice. 

Then came the Greek-Turkish loan, 
I remember what the President said in 
the other Chamber in his message on 
that subject. I went back and read a 
good deal of the testimony. I read what 
Secretary Acheson said, and all the 
beautiful objectives which were held up 
to our view. It was a pretty costly enter- 
prise for America. But it was in the 
interest of peace. We were always 
moving toward that golden objective, 
somewhere out in the elusive nowhere, 
as it were. All the proposals which were 
made were said to be indispensable to 
the cause. They cost us money and 
placed us in jeopardy, but always the 
proposal was in the interest of peace. 

I am sure that the Senator from Ohio 
will remember the Bretton Woods con- 
ference. Those of us who expressed the 
slightest doubt about it were inveighed 
against. It was indispensable to world 
well-being. The International Bank and 
the International Fund were necessary 
to world peace. How much has the plan 
amounted to, as a matter of fact? Very 
little. If it had amounted to anything, 
would Senators on the other side of the 
aisle be raising their voices now and 
talking about the critical fevers on the 
horizon of the world, which threaten 
peace and the security of our country? 

Then we come to the Marshall plan. 
I am sure that my distinguished friend 
from Ohio will appreciate what I am 
saying, because the man who was my 
predecessor in this body, and who sat 
in the No, 1 seat on the other side of the 
aisle, went up and down the State of 
Illinois and “peeled” me, as they say 
in politics. I had voted for the Marshall 
plan. I had defended it. I said that I 
wanted to see what would happen, Then, 
after I had made an assessment of it, 
I could see a great many things that 
were wrong, about which the American 
people ought to know. I stated that if 
I had been called upon to consider it 
as of a later time, I would not have voted 
for it. So my opponent went up and 
down the State of Illinois and said, “He 
assails the Marshall plan. It is cheaper 
than war. Its cost is $15,000,000,000.” 

So, for good measure, the administra- 
tion gives us the Marshall plan and a war 
to boot as a part of the bargain, with 
60,000 casualties in Korea. But it was 
fcr peace. Dꝛan Acheson and Averill 
Earriman had the effrontery and the, 
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gall to go to Houston and attack the 
senior Senator from Ohio. They came 
before a committee of Congress and said, 
“This is in the interest of world well- 
being and of peace.” It was all for peace. 
“Peace, it’s wonderful.” I think there 
is a celebrated cleric in New York who 
uses that as a slogan. He says, “Peace, 
it’s wonderful.” It is. But where is it? 
That is what people want to know. 

After all the expenditure of money, 
after all the steps in the program which 
started with the repeal of the embargo 
clause in 1939, in the year of grace 1951, 
when we are still within the holy shadow 
of the Easter season, and when the whole 
holy spirit of the resurrection is with 
us, and intoned from every pulpit and 
every chancel and every country in the 
world is this holy feeling of peace—here 
we are talking about troops, about the 
inevitability of war and of deterrents, 
God save the mark. It becomes a pretty 
distressing thing. 

After what was done, as shown by this 
whole long recital, there came the At- 
lantic Treaty, which was approved by 


this hody, and which looms so large to- 


day in the discussions that bear upon 
the two pending resolutions. 

Strange fruit has come out of this cru- 
sade for peace, from the repeal of the 
arms embargo, to the arming of mer- 
chantmen, and all that sort of thing— 
strange fruit, indeed. 

I think first of all of Poland dismem- 
bered. That great country, with all its 
fine and delicate culture, which gave 
many great people to the world, was a 
kind of a buffer. Poland was not dis- 
membered by the invaders. It was dis- 
membered by the diplomats at Yalta, 
and our country concurred in it. 

It is time to take the cover off the ball. 
It is time to refresh the thinking of peo- 
ple. It is said, “Oh, do not go back. Do 
not whirl around the old bones.” Why 
not? Itis only through such review that 
we see the failures and the faults. When 
they are brought to light there will 
probably be a lesson for us in an hour 
such as this. It was at Yalta that those 
participating in the conference sold one- 
third of the territory of Poland and 
13,000,000 people into the arms of Josef 
Stalin. Alger Hiss and Franklin Roose- 
velt and others were there at the pol- 
ished council tables of Yalta to concur 
in that action. Yes; that is the naked 
history. Strange fruit, is it not, as we 
talk now about saving western civiliza- 
tion and a fine culture in Europe? That 
is one thing. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. BRICKER. I wonder if the Sen- 
ator from Illinois would include at that 
point a quotation. I should like to re- 
fresh his memory by reading a statement 
the President of the United States made 
in Eugene, Oreg., on June 11, 1948. He 
said: 

I went to Potsdam in 1945 with that in 
view. 


Meaning peace. 


I went there with the kindliest feelings 
in the world toward Russia, and we made 
certain agreements, specific agreements. I 
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got very well acquainted with Joe Stalin, 
and I like old Joe—he is a decent fellow. 

But Joe is a prisoner of the Politburo, He 
can’t do what he wants to. He makes agree- 
ments, and, if he could, he would keep them, 
but the people who run the government are 
very specific in saying that he cannot keep 
them. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. That is a rather weird 
echo from the past. I can add to it, as I 
talk about Yalta. I happened to be in 
the British Parliament when Churchill 
made his report about Yalta to the 
Parliament. The President of the United 
States returned to this country and made 
his report to the joint session of Congress. 

I read it, and I presume most of us have 
read it many times since then. To the 
Congress at that time the President said 
about Yalta, on the first day of March, 
1945: 

I come from the Crimean Conference with 
a firm belief that we have made a good 
start on the road to a world peace, 


What kind of a start is it when the 
yearning for freedom is stifled in the 
hearts of people who have suffered at 
least four dismemberments? But it has 
not liquidated the resiliency of spirit and 
the devotion they have for freedom. No. 
But that is part of the fruit of Yalta. 

Then there was the unashamed and 
unabashed business of giving to Russia 
rights China had in Manchuria since 
1907, rights to the Chinese and Eastern 
Manchurian Railroad, and also giving to 
Russia the Kurile Islands. Do Senators 
know what happened to Sakhalin, where 
oil is located, when Chiang Kai-shek was 
not invited to participate in the giving 
away? Great business, is it not, when 
another man’s country is carved up, and 
he himself is not even invited to sit in to 
witness the blood-letting? That isa fine 
business. Today we are reaping in Asia 
some of the harvest as a result of what 
happened at Yalta. That is a part of the 
evil fruit of a design which was a road to 
war, and, after they got through, they 
had no real pathway to peace. 

It seems a little astonishing to see 
what goes on in Europe and to hear 
what has been discussed in connection 
with these resolutions. When I was 
over there I had an office in Berlin for 
a while. I was a sort of an official aide 
to General Clay for several weeks. I 
went around the country, talked with 
many people, sat with the governors, 
and in the cabinets of the States, to see 
what it was all about. Do Senators 
know what they tried to do in the first 
instance? First of all they tried to pas- 
toralize Germany. How in the name of 
conscience can a country be pastoralized 
which is three-quarters the size of the 
State from which the chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee comes, a 
country with 70,000,000 people? How 
can that be done without starving the 
people to death? It cannot. But it was 
proposed to pastoralize, to demilitarize, 
to denazify. Well, we did in part. 

In connection with the demilitarizing 
program, I want to say to the Members 
of the Senate that I was in the Bremen 
enclave, which is that little section 
where we load and unload troops. I 
asked what was going on there. I said, 
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“What is that noise? What are they 
doing over there?” I was told, They 
are tearing down a plant, dismantling a 
plant.” 

“What are they going to do with it?” 

“They are going to send it to the So- 
viet Union.” 

I said, “What kind of a plant is it?” 

The reply was, “Why DIRKSEN, that is 
the largest submarine plant in the world, 
where the Germans made snorkel-type 
submarines.” 

So, having sent the plant to Russia 
one of the things that passes like a spec- 
tral shadow across the thinking of peo- 
ple today is a fleet of Soviet subs to 
endanger our security in the Pacific. 
That is one of the evil fruits of the con- 
catenation of events which went on for 
so many years, which finally took us into 
the pathway of disaster, and now which 
will fairly take us in that direction again 
unless there is some reorientation of 
thinking. So, first, the effort was to 
disarm Germany, and now it is to arm 
her. That is rather curious. What 
strange fruit. 

Remember the hue and cry, “Oh, you 
have got to sterilize the military poten- 
tial of Japan.” We did. And now 
what? In agencies in Government arises 
the question as to how to rearm Japan. 
Strange fruit we have inherited from 
all this business. But do Senators know 
whose doorstep to lay iton? The door- 
step of those who come here today to 
take another step in a program which 
may be attended with considerable dif- 
ficulty. 

Then we think of Tito. First we cuss 
him, then we embrace him. First we 
cuss him for shooting our planes out of 
the air. And now he is the fair-haired 
boy. Instead of embracing Mikhailo- 
vich, the great Chetnik leader, we take 
a little two-bit, Stalinlike Tito and 
lend him money. If we wish to know 
how much money we lent him, we have 
only to look at the report of the Export- 
Import Bank which came to our Offices. 
That will show us how much money he 
got, in addition to the things we sent 
to him. Every time we send him any- 
thing, he beats his breast and says, “I am 
a better Communist than Josef Stalin.” 

Mr. President, I think history needs 
a little footnoting. I do not want that 
sort of thing to go by, so long as I am 
around, without at least alluding to it. 
But that is a part of the evil and tragic 
fruit which began away back with the 
repeal of the embargo clause of the Neu- 
trality Act, when we were told, and when 
the President said, “It is for peace.” 

Mr. President, where is the peace? 
“Peace, it’s wonderful.” But where is 
the peace, Mr. President? That is what 
the American people want to know, and 
that is what I want to know, before I 
embark upon another default in this 
long list of defaults. 

Then as we look at our position in 
Asia today, it is rather interesting. 
Some time ago we said to the British, 
rather subtly: “You have been exploit- 
ing India for more than 300 years, ever 
since the East India Co. took charge 
there. So why do you not give India 
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her freedom or dominion status, or turn 
her loose entirely?“ So the British did. 

After that happened, we told the 
Dutch that they had been hanging 
around Indonesia long enough, and that 
white supremacy had been rather liqui- 
dated in those islands. But then we 
said to the French, “But you had better 
stay in Indochina.” 

Mr. President, what kind of a busi- 
ness is this? Where are we? 

I read in one of the newspapers an 
account that the President of the United 
States said to Réné Pleven, when he was 
here, “I am going to give you an aircraft 
carrier to send to Indochina.” However, 
Mr. President, I did not read that in 
an official publication, but I read it in 
a dispatch from France, published in 
the New York Times when Mr. Pleven 
made his speech in the Chamber of 
Deputies in Paris. 

So, Mr. President, what kind of a busi- 
ness have we here? It seems to be fish 
on Friday but fowl on Thursday. 

I am not going to embrace it, because 
it seems to have haunting memories of 
the design we have pursued ever since 
1937, and which we accepted in a meas- 
ure of faith, and which now comes up 
to assail the conscience once more. 

Just consider some of the fruits of 
this thing. The war to end all wars. 
Where is it, Mr. President? 

It is a hoax and a myth. It is a myth 
when people go around girding them- 
selves with all kinds of weapons, sharp- 
ening up their swords, so to speak, get- 
ting ready to use atom bombs with 
which to beat out the brains of other 
peoples—preparing for war all over 
again—and using the arbitrament of 
war as a force among nations. 

The war to end all wars. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is to laugh, as we hear the dis- 
cussions here and as we heard the dis- 
cussions of 3 or 4 weeks ago about an 
army of three and a half or four million 
men. 

Well, Mr. President, it is for a pur- 
pose. As I see all the strange fruit, I 
think of the Atlantic Charter. You re- 
member, Mr. President: “The Atlantic 
Charter and the four freedoms.” We 
heard them talked about all over the 
world. The girl who was a chamber- 
maid in a hotel in Ankara, Turkey, who 
used to tidy up my room there, could 
say to me, “the four freedoms.” 

I could go from Colombo to Kandy, 
where Lord Louis Mountbatten had his 
headquarters, in the island of Ceylon, 
and there a little girl with raven hair 
and an exposed midriff would whack off 
the top of a coconut, which was their 
equivalent of a Coca-Cola, and would 
say to me “the four freedoms.” We 
heard it everywhere. I heard it all over 
the world. 

Where are the four freedoms, Mr. 
President? Where is the peace? That 
is what I want to know. The myth, the 
hoax, the nonsense about it. I should 
not want to charge my conscience with 
that sort of thing. 

When Churchill and Roosevelt signed 
their names to a piece of paper on a ves- 
sel on the Atlantic, what did they say? 
They said, “We believe in self-determi- 
nation.” It took a long time to get 
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around to self-determination for Pal- 
estine, and it would not have been de- 
termined there yet if the people of Is- 
raeli had not fought for it. It took a 
long time to get self-determination in 
India. 

Incidentally, it takes even longer to 
get self-determination in Ireland. The 
other day I submitted a four-line resolu- 
tion saying that it was “the sense of 
the Senate“ there is that old nonsense, 
that old phrase again—that Ireland 
should be given complete freedom in- 
stead of having six counties in the 
northern part of Ireland under subju- 
gation and domination by the British. 

Two days ago I was advised by tele- 
phone that a parliamentary committee 
is going to Ireland to study that ques- 
tion. The resolution I submitted and 
the statement I made in connection with 
it seem to have gotten some headlines 
in Dublin. I do not know how news 
of what I did reached there. 

In any event, a parliamentary com- 
mittee is going to be sent to Ireland to 
study that question, and it is thought 
that perhaps now the British will finally 
get around to withdrawing their sov- 
ereignty from those six counties so that 
the Irish, too, can be free. 

But where is the “self-determination” 
which was a part of the Atlantic Char- 
ter, along with the pledges of no aggran- 
dizement without the freely expressed 
wishes of the people who are affected by 
it? 

Then I should add a word about lend- 
lease. I saw the newspaper articles of 
last week which stated that the official 
representatives of the Soviet Union have 
said they simply will not meet our de- 
mand for some kind of adjustment in 
regai d to the five-hundred-and-seventy- 
odd ships, or whatever the number may 
be, which we sent to Russia under lend- 
lease, and which the Russians insist were 
a gift to them. 

Mr. BRICKER. Their representatives 
said that the United States does not reed 
them now. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is correct; they 
said we do not need them. What a won- 
derful footnote that is to something 
which happened 10 years ago, when the 
man who presides over this Chamber, as 
Vice President, and the majority leader 
in the House of Representatives in 1941, 
and Franklin Roosevelt, and others said, 
“That which we do is for peace.” It is 
wonderful, Mr. President, provided four 
more divisions of troops are made avail- 
able for Europe. 

Many things have happened since we 
listened to the bells on VE-day. Some- 
how there was a great spirit of reverence 
in the hearts of people. They said, 
“Thank God the war is finished.” 

Mr. President, I do not know what you 
thought about on that occasion, but I 
know what I thought about. I reached 
into the recesses of memory, to try to 
find something that was adequate to that 
time and occasion. It finally came to me, 
and it comes to me this afternoon, be- 
cause all of us went to church with rev- 
erent hearts on Easter, just a few days 
ago, to bathe ourselves anew in the spirit 
of peace and to catch anew the answer 
to Job's ancient question, “If a man die, 
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shall he live again?” From Easter some- 
how we get the answer, and a revitali- 
zation of faith. 

So I think now, in connection with the 
business in which we are engaged, of a 
revival of faith, a revival of the spirit. 
In that spirit I am wondering about this 
thing called peace, which has been so 
costly, which has been pursued, by which 
we have been lured from one step to an- 
other. Now in this country we are on 
the threshold of another step, the full 
effects and the scope of which it is diffi- 
cult to assess and measure. 

It is the past that talks. It must talk, 
for it is a part of the American tradition, 
and it must talk unless we wish to em- 
brace the idea that we live only for 
today, and do not have to worry about 
the past or the future. I find that ever so 
often we have to go back in order to get 
some orientation for the days which lie 
ahead, because we are on the same mer- 
ry-go-round now, the same business, the 
same recitals of danger upon the hori- 
zon, the same extravagant language. 
Oh, some of the phrases which have been 
used here. 

Haste is urged. It has been indicated 
that action cannot wait; it has got to 
be taken now, for Eisenhower, with hot 
breath, is standing upon the coastline of 
France waiting for these troops to come. 
Well, if I have got to go to the devil in a 
hand-basket, I had rather go leisurely 
than go in haste. We made too much 
haste in the past, and Russia did too. 
But it is said, let us be done with this 
business now. 

I speak only for myself, and perhaps I 
shall be the only one in this body who 
will vote as I shall finally vote, but it will 
be a matter of conviction with me. I 
measure my course against the things of 
which I was a part in the days gone by. 
It is said there is danger. Old Joe Stalin, 
with a beady eye, is ready next Tues- 
day to seize upon this country. It is that 
important that we act promptly. The 
situation is that dangerous. And Gen- 
eral Marshall accentuated it within the 
past few days. I do not know about it. I 
should like to see a little of this danger 
demonstrated. I wish the responsible 
authorities would haul something tangi- 
ble out of the files. We have had enough 
secrecy, there has been enough clandes- 
tine business in the Government, I could 
almost qualify as a resident of Missouri, 
and ask them to show me, before I go 
along with some of the proposals which 
are being made. 

And now, Mr. President, we have the 
same old salesman. In days gone by we 
had the Fighters for Freedom, the Com- 
mittee To Free America by Aiding the 
Allies, and so forth. Now we have a new 
committee. What is it? The Committee 
on the Present Danger. They are con- 
ducting radio programs. I am going to 
respond to one of them tomorrow night 
on some kind of hook-up. So the sales- 
men are busy now, selling the country 
the thesis which is being developed by the 
administration. The same lures are 
here. What is proposed is a deterrent. 
It is going to scare somebody. Well, I 
think a realistic dictator does not scare 
quite that easily; and, frankly, I have a 
kind of notion that if he did want to 
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gobble up Europe, he probably would not 
have waited this long. Why should he? 
Militarywise, it would be a strange 
thing to wait until we got completely 
ready. But there arises the question—I 
wonder whether it has raised itself in 
the minds of other Senators—about 
armaments. We arm; they arm. We 
send more divisions, they raise more 
divisions. So in 1953, 1954, and 1955 we 
are armed to the teeth, they are armed 
to the teeth. Where are we? Right 
where we are now—a stalemate, except 
when we start carving each other up and 
dropping a few hydrogen and atom 
bombs, Then it will be too bad for civil- 
ization and mankind. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. WATKINS. The Senator men- 
tioned the Comn:‘ttee on the Present 
Danger. Does he know that this com- 
mittee has a registered lobbyist now 
working with Members of the Congress, 
by the name of Tracy S. Voorhees, for- 
mer Under Secretary of the Army? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. All I can say to my 
friend from Utah is that if they did not 
have, it would be surprising indeed, in 
the light of what has happened before. 

Mr. WATKINS. Does the Senator 
realize that the Committee on the Pres- 
ent Danger also has enlisted as im- 
portant members of it certain managers 
of some of the newspapers in the United 
States, who see to it that the propaganda 
issued by the committee gets front-page 
treatment? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Oh, certainly. 

Mr. WATKINS. And that speeches, 
such as the one the Senator is making, 
probably will not appear, except through 
a line or two? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. All I know is, I have 
one voice, one vote, and I shall speak 
for myself. And whether another Mem- 
ber of the United States Senate besides 
myself protests against some of these 
things makes no difference to me. I 
shall continue to protest. But what the 
Senator from Utah suggests is a part of 
the technique. 

Mr. President, first, an effort is made 
to excite the people. Danger is talked 
about, and reference is made to the sur- 
vival of our country. The great Gover- 
nor of a great State, for whom I cam- 
paigned in 1944 and 1948, and whom I 
esteem as a friend, said a few days ago, 
“Without allies, America cannot sur- 
vive.“ Oh, what a despairing defeatist 
sentiment. I would never say it. I 
have too much interest and too much 
faith in the vitality, the genius, and the 
resources of the United States and its 
people ever to let my feeble lips utter a 
despairing note such as Tom Dewey ut- 
tered before the two committees of the 
Senate, sitting jointly. We must have 
the allies in our corner. Suppose they 
are not in our corner; then what? Do 
we go forth and lay an egg and say it 
is all over? That would be the conclu- 
sion, but not mine. As an American 
citizen, I do not propose to make that 
kind of tragic defeatist admission. But 
that is a part of the big-name-salesman 
technique, Mr. President. They talk 
about the survival of the country, and 
about the inevitability of war. 
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Great God—and I say it reverently— 
are we not going to talk sometime about 
the inevitability of peace? If we start 
with the premise that war is a certainty, 
I guess we will conjure ourselves into 
such a state of mind that the rage will 
get us and finally will reach that phase. 
I should rather think positively on the 
Side of the inevitability of peace. Per- 
haps that would get us somewhere. 
Nevertheless, we are told that we cannot 
survive unless we do all these things. 
War is inevitable. Stalin is looking at 
us out of the corner of his eye, and his 
hot breath is upon America. Then comes 
the salesman, the Committee on the 
Present Danger, and the parade of big 
names. Mr. President, you will remem- 
ber what the parade of names was in 
another generation. I saw it from top 
to bottom. The gracious gentleman 
from Tennessee, who once served in this 
body, former Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull, testified many times before the 
House committees. I had a great affec- 
tion for him, and I still do. I remember 
he said something to me by way of ad- 
vice. He met me in a hotel downtown 
at a time when we were thinking much 
about subsidies. I was a young Repre- 
sentative in Congress, and he put his arm 
around my shoulder, and said, “My boy, 
you see this follows a sort of human 
philosophy. At first people will demur 
at the idea of subsidies ind accept them 
very reluctantly, and then, after a while, 
they will accept them in good grace, and 
then later on they will demand them.” 
I have seen that statement of Cordell 
Hull come true. So I think of him, as he 
came to testify on the Draft Act, on the 
arms embargo measure, 2nd on other 
proposals. The big names testified. 

Who else came? Henry Stimson, great 
scholar that he was, fine, debonair gen- 
tleman, an able lawyer, with a brilliant 
mind. He was the big name of another 
generation. Who else? Frank Knox, 
from my own State, publisher of a great 
daily newspaper, the Chicago Daily News, 
rugged individual that he was. He be- 
came Secretary of the Navy. He used 
to come to testify as did the rather elu- 
sive Bill Bullitt, who was at one time 
our Ambassador to Russia, and the 
rather ineffable Clark Eichelberger, Mr. 
President, whom you will remember. 
Wendell Willkie, for whom I campaigned 
all over the country, also was one of the 
big wheels who came before Congress 
to testify in that generation, 10 years 
ago. 

Now who comes to testify? Harold 
Stassen—he is one of the wheels—Tom 
Dewey, Averell Harriman, and Dean 
Acheson. Merely different names. The 
technique is the same as it was 10 years 
ago, the pattern is exactly the same, 
and there is the same reckless use of 
precedents. 

I wonder how many Members of the 
Senate have actually looked at the 134 
precedents which are cited to document 
the President’s powers as Commander in 
Chief. I went to the trouble of exam- 
ining them. I became very curious about 
them. They go back to 1800. Four or 
five marines were sent to Cuba to bury 
one of their comrades who died of fever. 
Sending them there was an interposition 
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Six sailors from the battleship Tennes- 
see were sent to Paris to defend and 
guard our exhibit in the Paris Exposi- 
tion. That is a precedent for the power 
of the Commander in Chief. Admiral 
Perry had to have an honor guard when 
he went to China, so 300 bluejackets 
went with him. That is an interposition 
of the power of the Commander in Chief. 
That is the sort of thing which is thrown 
around recklessly when we talk about 
precedents. 

I do not accept that reasoning. There 
is a considerable difference between 
ordering 90 marines into Nicaragua and 
sending 200,000 troops to Korea or six 
divisions to Europe. I am thinking a 
little about the implications of the ques- 
tion. The fact that the President is the 
Commander in Chief is one thing, but 
does it imply a power to put this coun- 
try into an undeclared war? If so, then 
let us take out that provision of the 
Constitution which says that Congress 
shall have the power to declare war, be- 
cause maybeefrom here out, all we are 
going to have is nothing but undeclared 
wars. 

But here is this pattern on the door- 
step today precisely as it was a genera- 
tion ago, and it begins to alarm me a 
little as I see it spelled out, and we hear 
it said, “Oh, this is necessary; it is in- 
dispensable. There must be some troops. 
Air power and naval power cannot do 
what is necessary.” We have to follow 
out the idea which has been advanced. 

So we have before us this kind of 
shadowy proposal. It either means 
something or it means nothing; but, 
meaningless as it is from a legislative 
standpoint, it will be pretty easy for a 
good public relations man to take the 
interesting words of the resolution, in- 
cluding all the “whereases,” and make 
them appear to be what they are not. 
That is the thing that distresses me 
most. 

There are provisions in the resolution 
that are innocuous; but the junior Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker] was cor- 
rect this afterncon when he said there 
is involved something more than merely 
this little shadowy thing. There is a 
real conflict and controversy between 
the legislative and the executive powers, 
and it involves the question whether 
Congress is simply a helpless, frustrated 
body. 

Do Senators receive letters from 
mothers who say, “What are you going 
to do about Korea?” I wonder how Sen- 
ators answer those letters. Do they say, 
“This matter is having attention,” and 
devote two paragraphs to it and let it go 
at that? I find I cannot do that, be- 
cause my correspondents press me, and 
they want some kind of an answer. So 
I cudgel my mind and say to myself, 
“What will you do about Korea?” I did 
not put the troops there; the President 
put them there. Of course, he had the 
sanction of the United Nations, but he 
did not consult with the Congress. Can 
Congress get a single soldier out of 
Korea if the President does not want 
him to come out? Can the Congress get 
Eisenhower back to tell us something 
about the situation if the President does 
not want him back? 
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The President went to Wake Island 
last year, just before the election. I 
thought it would have been a great thing 
to have MacArthur come here and tell 
the Senate and the country precisely 
what was going on in Korea. I do not 
know that we can get him back—I have 
some doubt about it—if the Commander 
in Chief does not want to have him come 
back. It is rather doubtful. 

So when my constituents say, “What 
are you going to do about Korea” I shall 
be honest and say to them, “I do not 
know.” If I want to get them out, how 
can I get them out? If Members of the 
Congress were unanimous in wanting to 
get them out, we could get them out. 
Under the theory that has been deline- 
ated here, the President says, “Keep 
your hands off. I am the Commander 
in Chief. I am running this show.” 

So we say in this resolution, “Please, 
Mr. President, consult with us.” Is not 
that what it amounts to? We become 
suppliants. We say, “Please consult 
with us.” I regard the comments of 
Constantine Brown to be correct in the 
article which I read into the RECORD 
earlier this afternoon as a part of my 
remarks. 

The resolution has no legal effect, and 
the question is, Are we going to continue 
a kind of shadow-boxing, or are we going 
to meet the issue head-on and take 
realistic action about it? 

Of course, there are ways of handling 
it. Congress still has the power of the 
purse, The Constitution gives the Presi- 
dent the power of the sword. I could 
go to my office this afternoon and, on 
the basis of experience, write out 24 lines 
to impound the money we gave the 
executive branch in past appropriation 
bills and attach a proviso on the appro- 
priation bills to be considered in con- 
nection with the 1952 budget, and say: 
“No part of the funds herein appropri- 
ated shall be used for the subsistence, 
transport, or maintenance of a single 
ground soldier in Europe.” 

I could write it out, and it would be 
effective, if agreed to. We have some 
power along that line if we want to use 
it. I mean to use it, insofar as I can, 
and insofar as I know how. I humbly 
admit that I am a newcomer in this 
body; but if that is the only control we 
have left, I am going to exercise it as 
best I know how. 

So I see this whole pyramid of events 
coming from the past, and now we stand 
on the threshold of new action. Where 
is it going to lead us? Speaking for my- 
self, I shall not go along with what is 
proposed. I want to know a few things 
first. I think the time has come to place 
the emphasis on peace. Either we mean 
business or we do not, Either we shadow- 
box with the issue of peace, or we do 
not. But let us come to grips with it. 

We cannot go around with a morbid 
countenance and say, War is inevita- 
ble.” Perhaps we have not tried. The 
last time the big power leaders met to- 
gether was at Potsdam. Is it not about 
time to get some high-echelon meetings 
besides those attended by Secretary 
Acheson? I wish I had more faith in 
him. He has a great brain, but my faith 
is a little bit weak when it comes to our 
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present Secretary of State and what he 
is trying to do. But I do not accept the 
verdict of the inevitability of war. I 
think it is high time to talk about the in- 
evitability of peace, and to see what 
we can contrive out of that as we`go 
along in our deliberations. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. Judging by what 
happened at Potsdam, does not the 
Senator think it would be unsafe to have 
another meeting like it? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That may be; I do not 
know. When we think this resolution is 
here because of a certain distrust of the 
President of the United States, we may 
as well be honest about it. Somewhere 
along the line there must be a catalyst, 
there must be a cohesive force to get 
peorle together. Certainly we cannot do 
it with a lot of unrestrained language. 
While we talked about deterring Stalin, 
a Member of this body gave out a press 
release which I saw in the Washington 
Evening Star in which he said, “This will 
make it possible for us to pulverize the 
Soviet Union.” Our propaganda finally 
comes back upon us. How can we say 
in one breath, “We do not hate you folks 
in the Soviet, but we are going to 
pulverize you?” We cannot pursue the 
thesis of peace in that way. 

The time has come to put the em- 
phasis on peace, and to develop a little 
restraint in our language, particularly 
in view of what has happened in the 
past. 

There is one other point about which 
I desire to ask the senior Senator from 
Ohio. There is one thing that disturbs 
me with reference to the kind of action 
proposed. It would be possible to close 
the door entirely to peace in Europe by 
sending over plenty of troops. I saw a 
dispatch the other day which said that 
General Marshall's idea of four divisions 
is 200,000 troops. We have two divi- 
sions there already. If we sent 4 more 
there would be a total of 300,000 troops. 

Will it close the door finally? After 
all, we are dealing with people whom we 
think of in terms of being our ideolog- 
ical enemies. One door has been closed. 
The door in the Orient has been closed. 

It is a singular thing, I say to the 
junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], 
that a great Secretary of State by the 
name of John Hay, a Republican and a 
classical scholar, opened the door in 
China. Another great American from 
the Senator’s State, William McKinley, 
was President of the United States. 
Fifty years later Truman and Acheson 
closed the door in China. They closed 
it very securely, and our headache is 
how to keep from being embroiled with 
a country of 500,000,000 people. It is 
@ country in which every conquering 
force has been assimilated and absorbed 
over a long period of time. They closed 
the door, which a great President and 
Secretary of State from the Senator’s 
State had opened. 

By what is now proposed, Mr. Presi- 
dent, are we going to close the door in 
Europe? We get only one chance. It 
is like putting a little radish seed in the 
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If it is put in too early, it does not come 
up. Can it be that by what we are to 
undertake now we may be closing the 
door? I think that as a matter o? com- 
mon sense it would be a good idea first 
to end the shooting war, before starting 
to think about the cold war. 

Mr. President, has there been any 
haste in contriving a peace treaty with 
Germany? Has there been any haste 
in contriving a peace treaty with Japan? 
It seems we must hurry in what we are 
doing here; but there does not seem to 
be any hurry in making peace. Mr. 
Dulles is galavanting around, getting 
some things together. I hope he will 
be successful. My heart is interested 
init. Why is there not some haste in an 
effort to end the shooting war, and to 
get on some good ground in that respect? 
Perhaps from that point on we may be 
able to develop a more effective effort. 

There is one other thing I should like 
to mention. It is proposed now that we 
edopt a pious resolution. I think every 
student of legislative language and pro- 
cedure will agree that it would have no 
honest-to-goodness legislative effect. 
The President could ignore it. He could 
send 40 divisions, instead of 4 divisions. 
If he were as allergic to the admonitions 
of Congress in this regard as he has 
been in other matters, who knows 
whether he would not do it? Before I 
go along with that kind of business I 
should like to know what is up the 
sleeve. I would like to have a few dis- 
closures made. Why can we not get 
General MacArthur to come back to tell 
us what is going on in the Orient, before 
we are involved in Europe? What about 
the commitment we made in Indo- 
china? What about point 4? 

The other day I received a treatise 
from my good friend Nelson Rockefeller 
and his International Development Corp. 
I understand it is to be the foundation 
for Operation Cosmic. That is the pro- 
gram, Mr. President, Operation Cos- 
mic. It would mean an international 
WPA. We are going to roll up what is 
left of the Marshall plan and its func- 
tions and other aid programs and tech- 
nical assistance programs for all corners 
of the earth, and perhaps we will even 
put in a little grain for India, and 
weapons 

Mr. BRICKER. And milk for the 
Eottentots. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes; chocolate milk 
for the Hottentots. During the second 
week in April, Mr. President, there will 
be a great meeting at the Hotel Statler 
in behalf of a project for which Congress 
will be asked to appropriate approxi- 
mately $7,000,000,000. I should like to 
know something about it. Is that a part 
of what we are now considering? If it 
is, I am going to find a jumping off place 
now, before we are taken too far. I am 
not forgetting what a White House aide 
said in substance to a reporter for the 
Wall Street Journal, namely that we 
are going to confine Stalin, and are 
going to police the world. That is what 
he said, Mr. President, that we are going 
to police the world. If so, finally the 
garrison state and the welfare state will 
bankrupt the United States. From then 
on we will not have to worry ebout any 
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more divisions of troops for Europe or 
for Korea. After we have gone through 
the economic wringer there will be noth- 
ing left except controls which will make 
what Mike DiSalle is cooking up now 
look like a pink tea party on a Tuesday 
afternoon. 

I think the time has come to do some 
thinking about solvency as we consider 
Operation Cosmic, with all its implica- 
tions. Why do they not say, “Here is 
the whole package; now you know what 
is going to obtain in the field of foreign 
policy”? 

In addition to the four divisions of 
troops and the other details that will be 
gathered up, what are we going to do 
about the Voice of America? There is a 
message from the President and the 
Budget Bureau before the Committee on 
Appropriations which asks for $97,500,- 
000 for that activity. Senators who are 
members of the committee will know 
about it. The purpose of the Voice of 
America is to tell the people of the 
world how folks live in Middlebury, Vt.; 
Marion, Ohio; or Pekin, Ill. I begin 
to cross my fingers about it. They ask 
for $97,500,000. Then there is a request 
for a supplemental appropriation of 
$1,400,000,000, in addition to the over-all 
sum of $71,500,000,000. Add to that 
$7,000,000,000. Then add to it the other 
supplemental and deficiency appropria- 
tion requests which will be sent to Con- 
gress between now and the end of the 
fiscal year. Where does it leave us? I 
am afraid we will start to run out of 
money. 

I used to tell a story in the campaign 
about a lady who went to see the gov- 
ernor of a State. She said, “Governor, 
I want to get my husband out of prison.” 

He said, “Madam, what is your hus- 
band in prison for?” 

She said, “For stealing a ham.” 

He asked, “Is he a good husband?” 

She said, “No, sir.” 

The Governor inquired, Is he a sober 
husband?” $ 

“No, sir.” 

The Governor asked, “Is he good to the 
children?” 

“No; he beats them.” 

The Governor asked, “Lady, why do 
you want to get your husband out of 
jail?” 

She said, “Frankly, Governor, we are 
out of ham again.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, one of these days we 
will start to run out of ham ourselves. 
When we do there will be no Marshall 
plan or operation cosmic for the people 
of the United States of America, who 
are already beginning to groan under 
the load. 

I say to my senatorial colleagues: God 
forbid that the time ever comes when I 
shall be afraid or ashamed to utter a 
word for my own country in times such 
as these. Ithink someone must stand up 
and say an occasional word for America. 
I want to know about these things, Is 
this proposal to add more troops a part 
of the pattern which we saw spelled 
out in detail in a formal way 10 years 
ago, starting in 1939, with the repeal of 
the embargo provision of the Neutrality 
Act? Is this the first step? Does this 
close the door to peace? Is this the be- 
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ginning of a new kind of salesmanship 
which will sell the doctrine of the in- 
evitability of war? 

Perhaps it is. However, I shall not 
approach it with my eyes closed or with 
the consuming and blind faith with 
which I accepted a good many similar 
things at the other end of the Capitol. 

Mr. President, I get a rather queasy 
feeling about some of our allies. I want 
our country to have allies who are reli- 
able, and who play the game all the way 
down the road. I wish we were not ex- 
pressing the sense of the Senate in every 
paragraph of the resolution, because I 
should like to put something in it to the 
effect that either our allies must reliably 
support us and do it consistently and uni- 
formly, or we will not help them. I do 
not understand using Marshall Plan 
money to rehabilitate two or three steel 
plants in Italy and then having the fab- 
ricated steel products made in the steel 
plants sent to the Soviet Union and her 
satellites. That is a fine business, is it 
not? There are a couple of battalions of 
British troops in Korea, Certainly there 
must be some casualties among the Brit- 
ish troops, as there are casualties among 
our own soldiers. I wonder what a Brit- 
ish soldier on the frozen bosom of Korea 
must think when a machine gun bullet 
impinges his flesh and lets his warm 
blood run out on the cold snow of Korea, 
as he suddenly realizes that his country 
sent 66,000 tons of British rubber to the 
Soviet Tnion in 1950, and has been send- 
ing it in the calendar year 1951. 

Is there any doubt about it? Ask the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. O'Conor], 
chairman of the subcommittee which 
has been taking testimony. He will tell 
us that 3 weeks ago someone arose in 
the British Parliament and defended 
such practices, stating, “We expect to 
do business as usual.” 

Perhaps the French can take our 
money under the Marshall plan and 
send steel rails o the Soviet Union, or 
to China, or to one of the satellites, 
Perhaps Italy can do it, and perhaps 
Great Britain can do it. Even Holland 
sent more than 4,000 tons of rubber. Of 
course, they are all members of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

Are they reliable? Do they play right 
down the line, and for keeps? I want to 
know. I am not going to be fooled any 
longer by diplomatic language, hecause 
what has happened in the past has been 
too impressive. The pattern begins all 
over again, in pretty much the same 
vein—with recitals of danger, and use 
of extravagant language. The salesmen 
are present. The lures are present, just 
as they were 10 years ago. 

The junior Senator from Illinois does 
not want any part of it. I wish to be 
sure, in my lifetime, that before the door 
is closed and before we completely suc- 
cumb to the evil and hateful gospel of 
the inevitability of war, there will be at 
least another really honest-to-goodness 
endeavor at high levels before we melt 
away under the influence of the forces 
which carry a country and its people 
down the road to disaster. That is the 
past, and that is the pattern of the pres- 
ent. If this is the beginning, we can 
look forward to another series of de- 
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faults, which finally will wind up in a 
stalemate. I am not going to start down 
that road. 

I prefer to embrace the gospel which 
was uttered by Herbert Hoover, who is 
still a great American in my book, and 
always will be. He talked about build- 
ing up our hemispheric defenses. That 
sounds pretty good tome If we do not 
do it, no one else will. Then we should 
not turn our backs upon western civili- 
zation and culture in Europe, but we 
should get our air bases ready. We 
should see to our naval power, and be 
careful about our ground troops, because 
one untoward incident may be the be- 
ginning of a concatenation of forces 
which will finally lead us to disaster once 
more. 

My colleagues have been very intelli- 
gent. I wish to wind up this rather 
sketchy discourse. In so doing I wish 
to say that I fought in one war as a bal- 
loon observer. I served in Washington 
during another war. I went over there 
to see what its impact was upon people 
and things, and how devastating war can 
be. Now the atmosphere is charged 
with talk about the inevitability of war. 
What confession of lack of vision, faith, 
and spiritual vitality it is to talk that 
way. 

Mr. President, we have before us a 
resolution which has no legislative ef- 
fect, in my judgment, and which may 
give color of sanction to a power which 
the President can exercise without con- 
sulting with the representatives of the 
people in the Senate or in the House of 
Representatives. I am not going down 
that read. So if the resolution remains 
in its present form, when we start vot- 
ing next Monday, and from then on, 
although such a course may not be very 
popular, the junior Senator from Illi- 
nois by his vote will show that he is not 
going to embrace that kind of doctrine. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Wuerry], and as acting minority leader, 
I yield to the senior Senator from Ohio 
any time he needs to address the Senate. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, my views 
on the general subjects involved in this 
debate have been stated several times. 
I desire this afternoon to discuss only 
the question of the power claimed by the 
President to send troops anywhere in 
the world and involve us in any war in 
in the world and involve us in any war in 
which he chooses to involve us. I wish to 
assert the powers of Congress, and to 
point out that Congress has the power 
to prevent any such action by the Presi- 
dent; that he has no such power under 
the Constitution; and tha? it is incum- 
bent upon the Congress to assert clearly 
its own constitutional powers unless it 
desires to lose them. 

It should assert them in the form of a 
joint resolution. I shall vote for a con- 
current resolution if a stronger resolu- 
tion cannot be obtained; but it seems 
to me that at this point, in order to 
clear the record, we should state clearly 
the reasons why we believe the Presi- 
dent has no such power as he claims. 
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min the long run, the question we must 
decide involves vitally, I think, not only 
the freedom of the people of the United 
States, but the peace of the people of 
the Unite States. More and more as 
the world grows smaller we are involved 
in problems of foreign policy. If in the 
great field of foreign policy the Presi- 
dent has arbitrary and unlimited power, 
as he now claims, then there is an end 
to freedom in the United States in a 
great realm of domestic activity which 
affects, in the long run, every person in 
the United States. 

If the President has unlimited power 
to involve us in war, war is more likely. 
History shows that when the people have 
the opportunity to speak, as a rule the 
people decide for peace. It shows that 
arbitrary rulers are more inclined to 
favor war than are the people, at any 
time. That is no particular reflection 
upon the present administration. 

Mr. President, I think it is necessary 
that a clear statement be made of the 
issue which is involved in the consid- 
eration of the pending resolutions, par- 
ticularly because of the claims made by 
the President of the United States, and 
in the various documents presented to 
the Senate by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations and the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

On January 4, last, President Truman, 
commenting on the Coudert resolu- 
tion to bar him from sending more 
troops to Europe without the consent of 
Congress, “said emphatically today that 
he did not need the permission of Con- 
gress to take such action.” 

On January 11, at a press interview, 
according to the Washington Post: 

Mr. Truman, whose right to send troops 
to Europe recently was challenged by Sena- 
tor Tart, said he had the power to send them 
any place in the world. This, he said, had 
been repeatedly recognized by Congress and 
the Supreme Court. 

A reporter asked Mr. Truman in effect 
what would happen if Congress tried to 
tie his hands by putting restrictions in the 
appropriation bills for the forces to be 
sent to Europe. 

That, said the President, was up to Con- 
gress. If they wanted to go to the country 
about it, he said, he would go with them— 
and he recalled that he licked them once. 


At the President’s conference a week 
later, on January 18, according to the 
press: 

He repeated that his constitutional author- 
ity to send American forces to Europe to 
take up their positions in an integrated 
European army. was clear and did not de- 
pend upon the consent of Congress. What 
he would be glad to have, he said in sub- 
stance, was a Senate expression that af- 
firmed his constitutional authority. 


The latter is one thing he is not going 
to get, but it seems to me all the more 
important that we make clear what Con- 
gress considers its power to be in this 
particular field. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, a docu- 
ment has been submitted to Congress 
entitled “Powers of the President To 
Send the Armed Forces Outside the 
United States.” It is dated February 28, 
1951. On the cover is the following 
statement: 

Prepared for the use of the joint commit- 
tee made up of the Committee on Foreign 
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Relations and the Committee on Armed 
Services of the Senate. 


The document does not have the en- 
dorsement of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations or the Committee on Armed 
Services. Nevertheless, in the report of 
those committees it is said that attention 
is invited to two documents which may 
be of help in analyzing the matter under 
consideration. One, prepared by the 
executive department, sets forth the 
position of the Executive, and the other, 
prepared by the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, is a collection of opin- 
ions on the subject. 

So this document is now a part of the 
record. It contains the most unbridled 
claims for the authority of the President 
in this fielu that I have ever seen written 
in cold print. The document begins 
with a general statement of the Presi- 
dent’s powers. It asserts that he was 
acting properly and constitutionally in 
sending troops to Korea in response to 
the resolution of the United Nations; 
that he will be acting lawfully and con- 
stitutionally if he sends troops to Europe 
to implement the North Atlantic Treaty. 

It sets forth his constitutional power. 
It says: 

While the Congress has power to declare 
war, to raise and support armies, to make 
rules for the Government and regulation 
of the land and naval forces, and other 
powers important and necessary to the con- 
duct of foreign policy and to the defense of 
the United States * * these powers 
are not to be so construed as to curb or 
cripple the powers of the President as Com- 
mander in Chief. 

* * . . — 

The power to declare war, which is vested 
in the Congress by the Constitution does 
not impair the authority of the President, 
in the absence of a declaration of war, to do 
all that may be needful as Commander in 
Chief to repel invasion, to repress insurrec- 
tion, and to use the Armed Forces for the 
defense of the United States. 


That is a correct statement, I may 
say. But the implication is that that 
carries with it the power to send troops 
to any part of the world and, of course, 
no such implication from that conclu- 
sion or from the authorities cited in this 
behalf is correct. 

Then it cites a number of precedents, 
and makes this statement: 

While the most numerous class of these 
incidents is that involving the protection 
of American property or American citizens 
in foreign lands, many of them—such as the 
intervention in Texas in 1845 and in Mexico 
in 1917, the intervention in Panama in 1903- 
04, the dispatch of troops to Iceland in 
1941—are not concerned with the interests 
of individual citizens but with the general 
defense of the United States or the protec- 
tion of some national interest or some con- 
cern of American foreign policy. 


In other words, this document asserts 
that the President thinks that whenever 
American foreign policy requires it he 
may send troops to any point through- 
out the world. The document goes on to 
say that in sending armed forces to carry 
out à treaty the President does not re- 
quire any statutory authority whatever; 
that the implementation of any treaty or 
the carrying out of any act may be un- 
dertaken by the President. 
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The document ends up with the most 
sweeping claims for power I have ever 
seen, It says on page 27: 

As this discussion of the respective powers 
of the President and the Congress in this 
field has made clear, constitutional doctrine 
has been largely molded by practical neces- 
sities. Use of the congressional power to 
declare war, for example, has fallen into 
abeyance because wars are no longer declared 
in advance. 


Those who prepared this document 
wipe out the power of Congress to de- 
clare war, and stated in effect that the 
President can declare war whenever he 
so desires. 


The constitutional power of the Com- 
mander in Chief— 


They say— 
has been exercised more often because the 


need for armed international action has 
grown more acute, 


Apparently they clainr that whenever 
the need for armed international action 
grows acute the President can undertake 
such action. 

The long delays occasioned by the slow- 
ness of communications in the eighteenth 
century have given place to breath-taking 
rapidity in the tempo of history. Repelling 
aggression in Korea or Europe cannot wait 
upon congressional debate. However, while 
the need for speed and the growth in the 
size and complexity of the Armed Forces have 
enlarged the area in which the powers of 
the Commander in Chief are to be wielded, 
the magnitude of present-day military op- 
erations and international policies requires 
a degree of congressional support that was 
unnecessary in the days of the nineteenth 
century. 


That is a very gracious concession to 
Congress. We no longer have any power 
to act; we are simply given the right to 
support the President after the President 
has acted. 

Mr. President, I could not well permit 
this document to remain on the records 
of the Congress without asserting my be- 
lief that it presents an utterly false view 
of the Constitution of the United States; 
that most of the claims are wholly un- 
sound; that the authorities cited do not 
support the conclusions which are 
reached; that there should be now a dis- 
tinct repudiation by Congress, in its own 
action, of the claims made in this par- 
ticular document. 

Mr. President, I was shocked in the 
very beginning of this controversy by the 
speed with which blind partisans in the 
administration rushed to the defense of 
the proposition that the President can 
make war and warlike commitments, 
The Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY], 
the chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, made the extraordinary as- 
sertion on the floor of the Senate that— 

The scope of the authority of the Presi- 
dent as Commander in Chief to send the 
Armed Forces to any place required by the 
security interests of the United States— 


I repeat that, Mr. President, “required 
by the security interests of the United 
States”— 
has often been questioned, but never denied 
by authoritative opinion. 


That certainly is a complete misrep- 
resentation of the whole documentation 
and any discussion of these constitu- 
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tional powers which has taken place 
since the foundation of the Nation. 

The distinguished Senator from Texas 
simply makes a misstatement when he 
quotes my father as having expressed 
the view that the President had the right 
to send forces to any place where, in 
his judgment, their presence would con- 
tribute to American security. 

As soon as I made my first speech, 
the New York Times rushed to get Pro- 
fessor Commager to throw together in 
a day or two a superficial article, pub- 
lished in its Sunday magazine at that 
time, in which he asserts that the Presi- 
dent has the right to start war whenever 
he sees fit to do so. 

Time magazine makes the offhand 
statement that history books have listed 
more than 130 cases where United States 
Presidents sent United States armed 
troops into action “to defend the na- 
tional interest.” 

The most interesting thing is that 
there seems to be so many responsible 
people in this country who follow the 
party line of the State Department in 
foreign policy, with complete blindness 
as to where it may lead, in spite of the 
fact that it has led us a long way toward 
disaster recently, and in so doing they 
blithely dismiss all interest in the main- 
tenance of popular government under 
the Constitution. They are obviously 
afraid of popular government, thinking 
that the people are too dumb to under- 
stand foreign policy, and that they might 
oppose policies which seem to them to 
lead to war. 

I deny the conclusions of the docu- 
ments presented by the President or 
by the executive department, and I would 
say that if the doctrines therein pro- 
claimed prevailed, they would bring an 
end to government by the people, be- 
cause our foreign interests are going 
gradually to predominate and require a 
larger and larger place in the field of the 
activities of our people. 

When we add to this the danger which 
results from the wide powers given by 
treaties to international commtssions to 
interfere in many American affairs, 
when we add the unlimited power of the 
President to fix the policy and the op- 
erations under the _ reciprocal-trade 
agreements, when we add the theory 
that the President can do anything by 
executive agreement without submitting 
such an executive agreement to the Sen- 
ate for approval, as a treaty; when we 
reflect on the general ideas prevalent 
today of a planned economy for the 
world, I think it is fair to say that if we 
yield in this field of foreign policy we 
will find the President of the United 
States as arbitrary a dictator over the 
people of this country as were dictators 
in many other countries where they 
gradually gained power. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HILL 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Ohio yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. Is it not a fact that 
only about 5 or 6 years ago the President 
took the opposite position, and felt 
agreements of the kind we are discussing 
must be ratified by the Congress? 
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Mr. TAFT. Yes. The distinguished 
Senator from Utah yesterday called at- 
tention to the fact that in connection 
with agreements under the United Na- 
tions Charter to provide troops for an 
international army, the President stated 
that he intended to and would submit to 
Congress all agreements involving the 
sending of any such troops. 

Mr. WATKINS. Is not his present 
stand a complete reversal of the position 
he took at that time? 

Mr. TAFT. I think it is; yes. Of 
course, the President has wide powers in 
foreign policy, but the framers of the 
Constitution provided expressly that only 
Congress could do certain things. Those 
powers are expressed in section 8 of ar- 
ticle I. Of course, Congress is given the 
power, and the exclusive power— 

To declare war, grant letters of marque and 
reprisal, and make rules concerning cap- 
tures on land and water. 

To raise and support armies, but no ap- 
propriation of money to that use shall be 
for a longer term than 2 years. 


That reflects a certain-and definite 
suspicion of a possible desire on the part 
of some President to set up a great per- 
manent military force. 

To provide and maintain a navy. 

To make rules for the government and 
regulation of the land and naval forces. 


There are other powers, such as calling 
forth the militia, and disciplining the 
militia. 

The Constitution also provides that 
the President shall have the power to 
make treaties, but only by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, pro- 
vided two-thirds of the Senators present 
concur. 

The President’s relationship to the 
Armed Forces is stated only in section 2 
of article II of the Constitution: 

The President shall be Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy of the United 
States. 


Mr. President, there is one very defi- 
nite limit—and I think it is admitted 
by every responsible authority who has 
discussed the problem—on the Presi- 
dent’s power to send troops abroad: He 
cannot send troops abroad if the send- 
ing of such troops amounts to the mak- 
ing of war. I think that has been fre- 
quently asserted; and whenever any 
broad statements have been made as to 
the President’s power as Commander in 
Chief to send troops anywhere in the 
world, the point has been made that it 
is always subject to that particular con- 
dition. : 

Perhaps no one has been quoted more 
often on this general subject than has 
my father, who usually is quoted from his 
book, Our Chief Magistrate and His 
Powers. At the same time when that 
book was written, he wrote an article 
entitled “The Boundaries Between the 
Executive, the Legislative, and the Judi- 
cial Branches of the Government.” 
That article appeared in the June 1916 
number of the Yale Law Journal. In it 
he discusses at length the power of the 
President under the Constitution, and 
the right of Congress to limit the Pres- 
ident in the exercise of his constitutional 
powers. I read a part of what he said 
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on page 610, because I think it sums up 
the general position: 

When we come to the power of the Pres- 
ident as Commander in Chief, it seems per- 
fectly clear that Congress could not order 
battles to be fought on a certain plan, and 
could not direct parts of the Army to be 
moved from one part cf the country to an- 
other. The power to declare war is given 
to Congress. * * * This is necessarily 
a limitation on the power of the President 
to order the Army and the Navy to commit 
an act of war. It was charged against Pres- 
ident Polk that he had carried on a foreign 
war against Mexico before Congress had au- 
thorized it or declared it, and it is difficult 
to escape the conclusion that the act of 
President Wilson in seizing Veracruz was an 
act of war without congressional author- 
ity, at the time it was committed, though 
a resolution authorizing it was pending, and 
had passed one House and was passed in a 
very short time after the act by the other 
House, constituting a valid ratification. 

It is not always easy to determine what is 
an act of war. The President has the au- 
thority to protect the lives of American 
citizens and their property with the Army 
and the Navy. This grows out of his con- 
trol over our foreign relations and his duty 
to recognize as a binding law upon him 
the obligation of the Government to its own 
citizens. It might, however, be an act of 
war if committed in a country like England 
or Germany or France which would be will- 
ing to admit that it needed the assistance 
of another government to maintain its laws 
and protect foreign relations, but would in- 
sist that injuries of this sort must be reme- 
died through diplomatic complaints and 
negotiations. Of course, the President may 
so use the Army and Navy as to involve the 
country in actual war and force a declaration 
of war by Congress. Such a use of the Army 
and Navy, however, is a usurpation of power 
on nis part. 

Some may feel that if the President 
can do certain things, there is no sense 
in arguing that he has no right to do 
them. However, after all, the limita- 
tion of power is the very basis of our 
constitutional system, and we must de- 
termine that question before we can de- 
termine what Congress can rightly pass 
in the way of legislation to restrain the 
President’s authority to send troops in 
such a way as to involve the country in 
war. P 
Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. Is it not a fact that 
among the numerous instances which 
have been cited of the President’s send- 
ing our Armed Forces into other coun- 
tries, many of those acts could have been 
challenged as violations of the Constitu- 
tion if anyone had taken occasion to 
do so? 

Mr. TAFT. I think so; and many of 
them were challenged, so far as that is 
concerned. Ishall refer to the ones that 
are most frequently pointed out. 

Mr. WATKINS. The mere fact that 
a President did something which was 
illegal at the time did not make it legal. 

Mr. TAFT. Certainly; and certainly 
that does not prevent the Congress from 
saying that the President should not do 
such things, but that he should limit his 
acts to those affecting the use of our 
Armed Forces in such numbers as not to 
involve the country in a war with 
another country. 
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Mr. President, most of the cases which 
have been referred to—some of them re- 
ferred to by the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN]—are cases 
where the use of our troops was limited 
to the protection of American citizens or 
to the protection of American property. 
A number of other cases are cited in that 
connection. 

The Boxer Rebellion is frequently 
cited; but in that case troops were sent 
into China because the legations in 
Peking were besieged, and the legitimate 
Government of China was unable to de- 
fend them against the rebellious Boxers. 
So the various nations sent their troops 
there, in order to rescue those who were 
in the legations. That was a clear effort 
to protect American lives, to protect 
American diplomatic lives, which were 
threatened, contrary to the law of na- 
tions; and certainly it was not an act 
which necessarily involved us in war. 

The case of the Mexican rebellion was 
referred to, and was referred to by my 
father, who said that President Polk’s 
right was challenged. Of course it was 
challenged by a very distinguished 
American, Abraham Lincoln, who on 
February 15, 1848, wrote his law partner 
with reference to Polk’s use of the Army 
against Mexico, to this effect: 

Allow the President to invade a neighbor- 
ing nation whenever he shall deem it neces- 
sary to repel an invasion, and you allow him 
to do so whenever he may choose to say he 
deems it necessary for such purpose, and 
you allow him to make war at pleasure. 
Study to see if you can fix any limit to his 
power in this respect. If today he should 
choose to say he thinks it necessary to in- 
vade Canada to prevent the British from 
invading us, how could you stop him? You 
may say to him, “I see no probability of the 
British invading us”; but he will say to you, 
“Be silent: I see it, if you don't.“ 


Lincoln said further: 

The provisions of the Constitution giving 
the war-making power to Congress was dic- 
tated, as I understand it, by the following 
reasons: Kings had always been involving 
and impoverishing their people in wars, pre- 
tending generally, if not always, that the 
good of the people was the object. This our 
convention understood to be the most op- 
pressive of all kingly oppressions, and they 
resolved to so frame the Constitution that 
no one man should hold the power of bring- 
ing this oppression upon us. 


I do not believe history will defend the 
action of President Roosevelt in seizing 
Panama, I remember Mr. Roosevelt’s 
own statement, which he so frequently 
quoted: 

I took Panama. 


Certainly that was admission of the 
illegality of that action, which was justi- 
fied by him under his rather peculiar 
philosophy on the theory that he was 
exercising a kind of right of eminent 
domain to acquire a canal zone neces- 
sary for the entire world; but I do not 
think that is an argument for the legality 
of that particular action. 

Mr. President, I am interested in the 
citation of what happened in regard to 
Iceland, because the case in connection 
with Iceland is a case very much like 
the present one. The pamphlet to which 
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I referred says rather briefly about Ice- 
land: 


None of these provisions were regarded by 
the President as a limitation on his power 
to use the Navy in the North Atlantic area 
or send troops to Iceland and Greenland and 
other places. * * * 

However, whether or not President Roose- 
velt actually violated either the selective 
service law or the Lend Lease Act by his 
use of the Armed Forces in 1941, there was 
plenty of support in the Senate itself for 
the view that these statutes could not con- 
stitutionally curb his power. 


The only support of which I can find 
any record is that on the part of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Texas. But I 
suppose it is fair to say that plenty of 
support was given by the Senator from 
Texas. No one else that I know of stood 
up and defended the right of President 
Roosevelt to send troops to Iceland. I 
went back and found the speech I had 
made on the subject at the time the 
President sent troops to Iceland. I was 
supported by at least one other Senator 
on the floor.at that particular time. I 
shall read a part of the speech which I 
made on July 10, 1941: 


Mr. President, on Monday the President 
of the United States notified the Senate that 
forces of the United States Navy had already 
arrived in Iceland in order to supplement, 
and eventually to replace, the British forces 
now stationed there. This action was taken 
in accordance with an understanding reached 
by the President with the Prime Minister of 
Iceland, frankly inspired, however, according 
to the Prime Minister, by the British Minister 
to Iceland, who explained to him that Brit- 
ish forces in Iceland were required elsewhere, 
and suggested that he apply to the United 
States for forces. The Prime Minister 
stressed the fact that the United States 
forces must be strong enough to meet every 
eventuality; and the President promised that 
the Government of the United States would 
immediately send troops, apparently includ- 
ing the United States Army as well as the 
Navy, to supplement, and eventually to re- 
place, the British forces now there. Judg- 
ing from the various press reports, it is likely 
that 80,000 American boys are in course of 
being sent to Iceland 2,400 miles from any 
American territory, and substantially a part 
of the continent of Europe. 

In my opinion, the President has no legal 
or constitutional right to send American 
troops to Iceland. It is not an agreeable task 
for me to question the authority of the Presi- 
dent to take any action which he has taken 
in the name of the Government of the 
United States; but I believe it would be most 
unfortunate if the Senate of the United 
States should acquiesce without protest in 
acts of the President which might nullify 
for all time the constitutional authority dis- 
tinctly reserved to Congress to dec'are war. 


* . . . * 


There is, of course, no question that the 
Constitution confers the right to declare 
war only upon Congress. It has been fre- 
quently stated that the President has power 
to begin a war because he is Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy. 


I may say the same arguments were 
there made then that are being made to- 
day. I do not wish to read the entire 
speech which I made on that occasion, 
but I pointed out the limitations on the 
President’s power, and I concluded with 
these words: 

It would be a tremendous stretching of the 


Constitution to say that without authority 
from Congress the President of the United 
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States can send hundreds of thousands of 
American soldiers to Europe when a war 
is raging over that entire Continent, and the 
presence of American troops would inevi- 
tably lead to war. The President cannot 
make aggressive war. Neither can he inter- 
vene in a war between two other nations, be- 
cause such intervention, even though it does 
not immediately involve a physical attack on 
one of the combatants, is clearly the making 
of war. 
. * * * 0 

There is a peculiarly valid reason why the 
President should not send naval or air forces 
to Iceland, or any other European countries, 
without submitting the question to Congress. 
The action which has been taken is a distinct 
violation—I repeat, the action which has 
been taken is a distinct violation of the Pres- 
ident’s express promise made to the Ameri- 
can people before the election, when he said: 

“We will not participate in foreign wars, 
and we will not send our Army, naval, or air 
forces to fight in foreign lands outside of the 
Americas except in case of attack. 

* . . * +» 

“There has been no attack on the United 
States and no threat of attack. The action 
of the President is not only beyond the pow- 
ers which the Constitution has granted to 
him, but it is a deliberate violation of his 
pledge to the American people.” 


So in the present case also, certainly, 
through his representatives, the Presi- 
dent told Congress that the Atlantic 
Pact did not in any way involve us in 
an obligation to send troops to Europe. 
I quote further from the speech I made: 

It is quite true that new circumstances 
may arise which would justify a change 
in the policy after the election, but surely 
that change must be submitted to the peo- 
.ple who accepted the President’s promise 
that he would not send our Army or naval 
forces to foreign lands, It seems to me that 
the course of the administration is a de- 
liberate course involving this country in war 
without submitting the question to the peo- 
ple, or the people’s representatives, because 
of the fear that the people will not ap- 
prove, 


Mr. President, we come then to the 
general subject of whether the Presi- 
dent’s action in sending troops into 
Korea a usurpation of authority in 
the making of war. I believe very 
strongly that it clearly was such, in that 
case. That is probably an even clearer 
case than sending troops to Europe, be- 
cause the war had actually begun, and 
the sending of troops to Korea was the 
distinct entrance into a real war, an ac- 
tion which in my opinion violated all 
the precedents which have been estab- 
lished as to the limitations of the Pres- 
ident’s power to make war. I have al- 
ready quoted from my father’s state- 
ment as to the limitations which are im- 
posed by one particular provision. 

In the pamphlet printed by the House 
of Representatives, there are numerous 
other statements of authority; one, for 
instance, by Mr. J. Reuben Clark, then 
Assistant Secretary of State; who, re- 
garding the President’s power to send 
troops overseas to safeguard American 
interests, lays down the following prop- 
osition: 

1. The use of the forces of the United 
States in foreign countries to protect the 
lives and property of American citizens resi- 
dent in that country does not constitute an 


act of war, and is therefore not equivalent 
to a declaration of war. 
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2. Inasmuch as the use in foreign coun- 
tries of the military forces of this Govern- 
ment for the purpose of protecting American 
life and property therein situated does not 
amount to an act of war or to a declaration 
of war, it is doubtful if Congress has author- 
ity directly to control such use. 


Quincy Wright, professor at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, said on the same sub- 
ject that the President may send Armed 
Forces to protect citizens. I read from 
his statement: 

A more difficult problem arises when more 
remote danger or intangible policies are the 
object of attack. Can the President an- 
nounce in behalf of the United States such 
policies as the Monroe Doctrine; the open 
door in, and the territorial integrity of 
China; the police power corollary of the 
Monroe Doctrine; the good-neighbor policy; 
and United Nations solidarity against ag- 
gression, deemed to be in the interest of 
American defense and prosperity, and use of 
Armed Forces to maintain them? The an- 
nouncement of such policies has often car- 
ried the implication that forces would be 
used if necessary. It would appear doubt- 
ful, however, whether the President can jus- 
tify such uses of force without further au- 
thorization of law than can be found in any 
broad terms of the Constitution. 


Attorney General Wickersham, with 
regard to the general problem, claiming 
that the President could do anything to 
enforce treaties, said: 

It is true that treaties made in pursuance 
of the Constitution are, equally with act of 
Congress, the supreme law of the land; but 
their observance, outside of our own juris- 
diction, cannot be enforced in the same 
Way. We cannot send either the 
Regular Army or the militia into a foreign 
country to execute such treaties or our laws. 
Such an invasion of a foreign country would 
be an act of war. 


We have perhaps even more eminent 
authority to the effect that we have no 
right to send troops abroad in such a 
way as to intervene in a war between 
two nations, and that the President has 
no such power. When the Germans 
broke through in France, President 
Reynaud sent a letter to the President 
of the United States, asking him for as- 
sistance. In return, he received a letter 
from Mr. Roosevelt, dated the 13th of 
June 1940, which said: 

Your message of June 10 has moved me 
very deeply. As I have already stated to 
you and to Mr. Churchill, this Government 
is doing everything in its power to make 
available to the Allied Governments the 
materials they so urgently require, and our 
efforts to do still more are being redoubled. 
This is so because of our faith in and our 
support of the ideals for which the Allies 
are fighting. 


There was other language to encour- 
age France to stand up against the Ger- 
man attack, Roosevelt authorized Rey- 
naud to publish his first message. 
Churchill then wanted to publish his 
last letter to show that the United States 
really was going to support them in the 
war. The President, however, refused 
to permit this letter to be published, but 
he sent to Mr. Reynaud a message, in 
which he said: 

I am sending you this reply to your mes- 
sage of yesterday which I am sure you will 
realize has received the most earnest, as 
well as the most friendly, study on our part. 

First of all, let me reiterate the ever-in- 
creasing admiration with which the Ameri- 
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can people and their Government are view- 
ing the resplendent courage with which the 
French Armies are resisting the invaders on 
French soil. 

I wish also to reiterate in the most em- 
phatic terms that making every possible ef- 
fort under present conditions, the Govern- 
ment of the United States has made it pos- 
sible for the Allied armies to obtain dur- 
ing the weeks that have just passed—air- 
planes, artillery and munitions of many 
kinds and that this Government so long as 
the Allied Governments continue to resist 
will redouble its efforts in this direction. 

* * * * » 

In these hours which are so heart rend- 
ing to the French people and yourself, I 
send you the assurances of my utmost sym- 
pathy and I can further assure you that so 
long as the French people continue in de- 
fense of their liberty, which constitutes the 
cause of popular institutions throughout 
the world, so long will they rest assured 
that matériel and supplies will be sent to 
them from the United States in ever-in. 
creasing quantities and kinds. 

I know that you will understand that 
these statements carry with them no impli- 
cation of military commitments. Only the 
Congress can make such commitments, 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 


Mr. President, I omitted a statement 
made by the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] about the time of 
the landing in Iceland. He was dealing 
at the time with the lend-lease bill and 
the powers of the President under that 
bill, and he called for a frank submission 
to Congress of any declaration which 
would actually take the United States 
into war. I read from his forceful state- 
ment: 

The way to national unity is to give our 
people the assurance that when we are called 
upon to move into the actual range of fire 
and send our men there, whether on board 
naval vessels or in aircraft, the American 
people themselves will have some opportu- 
nity to pass upon that question; in other 
words, that they will have the ultimate de- 
cision, through the machinery to which they 
have become accustomed, and the only ma- 
chinery which they have at hand; will be 
able to pass upon the question of whether 
an actual state of war shall be brought into 
being or a formal declaration of hostilities 
shall be made by the people of the United 
States. If they are given such assurance, 
and the hour comes when we are called upon 
to make further commitments, a little de- 
bate may take place here. A few days or 
even a week, or so of debate may occur here; 
but when the decision is made the American 
people will say of the action of the Congress, 
the Executive, and the American Govern- 
ment, “My Government has spoken, and we 
will wholeheartedly and enthusiastically sup- 
port that decision.” 


The President of the United States 
might well have taken those words to 
heart before he involved the armies of 
the United States in a Korean war, when 
the American people have never had the 
slightest voice in determining whether 
that war should be undertaken. 

Mr. President, one of the documents 
cited very largely by the administration 
is one hy Professor Corwin, of Princeton 
University, one of the recognized au- 
thorities upon the powers of the Presi- 
dent. With regard to the general ques- 
tion of whether, even with a treaty obli- 
gation, it is necessary to come to Con- 
gress, Professor Corwin says: 

It is undoubtedly within the competence 
of the treaty-making power to assume for 
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the United States the obligation of a guar- 
anty treaty. 


That is, I may say, if another country 
is ultimately attacked, we will go to war 
in its behalf. 

Nevertheless, if the fulfillment of such 
obligations entails action tantamount to war, 
Congress and not the President is the de- 
partment of Government that must be first 
resorted to, unless we treat, as established 
the broad-gage view of the President's con- 
trol of the forces; and if we do that, no 
treaty is needed to piece out Presidential 
prerogative. 


Mr. President, in the case of Korea 
there was not a treaty obligation of any 
kind, nor does the State Department 
contend that there was a treaty obliga- 
‘tion of any kind, The only treaty obli- 
gation under the United Nations Char- 
ter was to furnish troops to an inter- 
national army under article 25, which 
provides that members of the United 
Nations agree to accept and carry out 
the decisions of the Security Council in 
accordance with the present Charter. 
It is admitted by the State Department 
and by the document submitted by the 
administration that the Security Coun- 
cil’s action on June 27, calling upon the 
other nations to come to the assistance 
of Korea, was not a decision which any- 
one was obligated to follow under article 
25. It was merely a recommendation, 
and has been so referred to by the State 
Department itself. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

5 Mr. TAFT. I yield to the Senator from 
tah. 

Mr. WATKINS. The recommendation 
to which the Senator has invited atten- 
tion was never in the form of a request 
for various member nations of the 
United Nations to go to the defense of 
South Korea, was it? 

Mr. TAFT. No. It was in the vaguest 
general terms. The Council recom- 
mended to members that they “furnish 
such assistance to the Republic of Korea 
as may be necessary to restore interna- 
tional peace and security in that area.” 
This, according to the State Department, 
was a recommendation under article 39 
of the Charter. 

Mr. WATKINS. Is it not a fact that 
the President had already acted before 
this recommendation was made? 

Mr. TAFT. Yes. The President had 
certainly acted so far as the sea and air 
forces were concerned. I am not sure 
as to the land forces. 

Mr. WATKINS. Then it could not be 
construed as a response to a request to 
this country as a part of its obligations 
to the United Nations, could it? 

Mr. TAFT. No. Think of what this 
means. If any recommendation gives 
the President the right to do anything 
he pleases, there certainly is no limit to 
the powers of the President, because he 
can tell the American representative on 
the Security Council to vote for the 
recommendation. If that confers upon 
the President powers which he never had 
before, there is no limit to the power the 
President may acquire. It may be 
recommended that to secure peace be- 
tween the Arabs and Israel the nations 
should rebuild the canals on the Eu- 
phrates, or establish a vast Garden of 
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Eden in the kingdom of Iran. Accord- 
ing to the argument made, the President 
would have power to use all the Ameri- 
can forces to establish such an economic 
project. Certainly under any such 
theory the President could send troops 
to Tibet to resist Communist aggression, 
or to Indochina, or anywhere else in the 
world. He might wish to send American 
troops simply because someone in the Se- 
curity Council had made a recommenda- 
tion. 

I do not believe any such power has 
ever been claimed. Certainly it was not 
claimed when the United Nations 
Charter was pending before the Senate. 
I do not believe for a moment that there 
is any authority to claim it. 

Mr. WATKINS. We might drop an 
atomic bomb on Russia if the Security 
Council recommended it. 

Mr. TAFT. Yes. Apparently the 
claim is that the President has power to 
make war, regardless of the American 
Constitution and of what it says about 
the power of Congress to declare war. 

Mr. WATKINS. I think that is a very 
important point, and I am glad the 
Senator brought it out, because many 
persons do not understand the situation. 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator from Utah 
invited attention yesterday to the fact 
that President Truman sent from Pots- 
dam a message to the Senate of the 
United States with reference to the 
President’s use of troops without any 
further authority from Congress. At the 
time, I suggested that there was no au- 
thority except under articles 42 and 43 
of the Charter; but the very fact that it 
was not referred to shows that there was 
no idea that any such power was con- 
ferred under article 39. The distin- 
guished Senator from Utah read the 
President’s message from Potsdam to the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKEL- 
LAR], in which he said: 

During the debate in the Senate upon the 
matter of the Senate’s giving its advice and 
consent to the Charter of the United Nations, 
the question arose as to the method to be 
followed in obtaining approval of the special 
agreements with the Security Council re- 
ferred to in article 43 of the Charter. It was 
stated by many Senators that this might be 
done in the United States either by treaty or 
by the approval of a majority of both Houses 
of Congress. It was also stated that the 
initiative in this matter rested with the 
President, and that it was most important to 
know before action was taken on the Charter 
which course was to be pursued. 

When any such agreement or agreements 
are negotiated, it will be my purpose to ask 
the Congress by appropriate legislation to 
approve them. 


The distinguished former Senator 
from Illinois, Mr. Lucas, who was at that 
time the majority leader, said the same 
thing in referring to the President’s 
message: 

Mr. President, the President, with forth- 
right candor and in advance, has sent to the 
Senate a message in which he advises that 
supplemental military agreements to the 
Charter will be sent to the Congress for ap- 
propriate legislative action. 

His message is timely and constructive. 

First. It definitely eliminates any possi- 
bility that these military agreements for 
troop contingents to be used in the future 
will be implemented by Executive agreement, 
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Certainly there is no question that it 
was an assurance to Congress that under 
the United Nations Charter the Presi- 
dent could not do exactly what he did in 
Korea, namely, intervene in a country 
on the recommendation of the Security 
Council without the approval of Con- 
gress, 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, would 
the Senator think that under the cir- 
cumstances in which the country now 
finds itself, with a threat to the peace 
of the world, and with the country di- 
vided on the question of Presidential 
powers and congressional powers, it 
would be very wise for the President to 
send another letter to Congress restat- 
ing his view and agreeing to do what 
he had agreed to do previously? 

Mr. TAFT. I think it would be a very 
good idea. 

Mr. WATKINS. Will the Senator 
yield so that I may put into the Recorp 
a letter which I addressed to the Presi- 
dent of the United States on that point? 

Mr. TAFT. I should be very glad to 
yield for that purpose. 

Mr. WATKINS. Ihave today sent the 
following letter to the President: 


Marcu 29, 1951. 
President Harry S. TRUMAN, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mn. PRESIDENT: In 1945 you took 
a step which helped unite the country and 
which insured the Senate ratification of the 
U. N. Charter. 

In a letter to Senator MCKELLAR, Presiding 
Officer of the Senate, you said you would 
submit to the Congress (not just to the 
Senate) for approval agreements which 
might be negotiated with the U. N. Security 
Council wherein the United States would 
obligate itself to furnish armed assistance to 
the U. N. for the purpose of resisting aggres- 
sion and preserving world peace. 

The Senate took you at your word and 
approved, with only two dissenting votes, 
United States parti ipation in the United 
Nations. 

Soon thereafter Congress passed with an 
overwhelming vote the “United Nations Par- 
ticipation Act of 1945“ which you promptly 
signed and approved. 

For your convenience, I quote part of sec- 
tion 6 of the 1945 act: 

“The President is authorized to negotiate 
a special agreement or agreements with the 
Security Council which shall be subject to 
the approval of the Congress by appropriate 
act or joint resolution providing for the 
numbers and types of Armed Forces, their 
degree of readiness and general location, and 
the nature of facilities and assistance, in- 
cluding rights of passage, to be made avail- 
able to the Security Council on its call for 
the purpose of maintaining international 
peace and security in accordance with article 
43 of said Charter.” 

The threat of a veto by the Soviet Union 
has prevented the establishment of the con- 
templated United Nations Police force, 
thereby making ineffective the authorization 
contained in the U. N. Participation Act. 

The failure of the U. N. to act in this field 
was urged as one of the principal reasons for 
the adoption of the North Atlantic Pact. 

Mr. Acheson, Secretary of State, told the 
Senato that the Atlantic Pact was negotiated 
and would operate within the spirit and 
framework of the United Nations Ch: ter. 

The United Nations Charter in article 43, 
subsection 3, provides that the agreements 
with the U. N. Security Council for the fur- 
nishing of armed assistance to the U. N. by 
member states are to be approved by these 
states “in accordance with their constitu- 
tional processes.” 
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Let me call to your attention also that 
article II of the Atlantic Pact provides that 
its provisions “are to be carried out in ac- 
cordance with the constitutional processes” 
of the parties to the pact. 

This use of the same language in the two 
instruments certainly is more than a mere 
coincidence. In fact, Mr. President, isn’t it 
true that the provisions are identical in sub- 
stance because it was intended that the At- 
lantic Pact should be implemented in exactly 
the same way as the U. N. Charter was to be 
implemented? 

Isn't it a fair conclusion, Mr. President, 
that since both you and the Congress have 
construed the language “by their constitu- 
tional processes” to mean action by the en- 
tire Congress in the passage of an act or 
joint resolution to implement the armed as- 
sistance provision of the United Nations 
Charter, that the same procedure should be 
followed in carrying out the provisions of 
the Atlantic Charter? 

The Congress has already passed an act, 
requested ar approved by you, authorizing 
armaments for our allies in the pact. Is 
there any good reason, Mr. President, why 
the sending of military manpcwer to Europe 
prior to an armed aggression shouldn't be 
authorized in the same manner? 

Mr. President, may I respectfully urge you 
to communicate to the Congress as you did 
to the Senate in 1945, when the U. N. Charter 
was before the Senate for approval, your will- 
ingness and intention that military agree- 
ments in implementation of the Atlantic Pact 
be carriec out in conformance with the same 
constitutional processes as was provided for 


y the implementation of the U. N. Charter. 


By doing this, I sincerely believe you will 
gid in unifying the country behind our na- 
tional defense program, 

Sincerely, 
ARTHUR V. WATKINS. 


I may say to the Senator from Ohio 
that I am making the letter public be- 
cause I believe it is the kind o° letter my 
constituents in Utah would like to have 
me send to the President. I have heard 
from several thousands of them. On this 
question they are overwhelmingly in 
favor of having the Senate or Congress 
pass on the question before the President 
sends any more troops abroad. They 
seem overwhelmingly in favor of the idea 
that he should not do so without the ap- 
proval of Congress. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, to conclude 
my statement on Korea, it seems ob- 
vious to me that nothing in the United 
Nations Charter authorized the inter- 
vention, certainly, without an agree- 
ment being submitted to Congress. In 
this case no agreement was even made. 
So it seems to follow clearly that the 
President had no power under the Char- 
ter to send troops to defend South Korea 
against the attack which had already 
been launched by the North Koreans. It 
seems to me to be clear that that was an 
absolute usurpation of authority by the 
President. 

The question of sending troops to Eu- 
rope is certainly much more complicated. 
There is no doubt about the President’s 
power to send troops to occupied Ger- 
many. There is no question that he can 
send them if he wants to do so, as Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy. 
Whether Congress could limit the num- 
ber to be sent is a point which may be 
open to question. However, certainly he 
— Nef power to do so if Congress does 
not act. 
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I think he can station troops in a 
friendly country if such country asks 
that the troops be sent in order to help 
preserve internal order. He probably 
cannot station troops in a foreign coun- 
try if there is any imminence of attack 
unless they are stationed there for some 
possible convenience in repelling a gen- 
eral attack upon the United States itself, 

Particularly, Mr. President, it seems 
to me that the President of the United 
States may station air forces and may 
send the Navy to odd places throughout 
the world, as Presidents have done many 
times, because the sending of such forces 
does not necessarily involve or threaten 
involvement in war. Such forces can be 
easily withdrawn in case an attack is 
made upon the country. There is no 
question about their remaining there 
and becoming involved in a war if our 
country determines that it does not wish 
to become involved in a war. 

In the third place, Mr. President, it 
seems clear to me that the sending of 
troops to a country under attack, as was 
done in Korea, is clearly prohibited. 
The sending of troops under the At- 
lantic Pact as a part of a defensive op- 
eration against Russia appears to me to 
be also so close to war that it amounts 
to sending troops to countries that are 
threatened by an actual attack, which 
is the very justification and reason for 
sending the troops. The only reason for 
sending troops is to defend a country 
against a military attack which we fear. 
That, it seems to me, is an involvement 
in war, and in excess of the President's 
powers, entirely apart from the general 
question of the particular international 
army project which is now before Con- 
gress. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. TAFT, I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. I have understood 
from what the Senator has stated previ- 
ously on the floor during the debate that 
he is not opposed to sending more troops 
to Europe under the pact. 

Mr. TAFT. That is correct, 

Mr. WATKINS. If it is done in a 
proper way, and there is an agreement 
limiting the number of troops that are to 
be sent. 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator is correct. I 
do not think a matter of policy would 
be involved in sending such troops to 
Europe. The President previously had 
stated that he would send four divisions. 
The fact that we have in being such a 
project, which we have stimulated, I 
think justifies some American land 
troop assistance in the general project. 

What I am discussing today is the fact 
that it is assistance that cannot be given 
except with the approval of Congress. 
That is the only point I am trying to 
stress at this time, 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. ; 

Mr. WATKINS. I felt very much the 
same way about our present situation— 
that possibly there was justification for 
sending some troops to Europe, at least 
to encourage our allies under the At- 
lantic Pact, which I regard as the law 
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of the land. But I have felt all along 
that it would be dangerous to permit 
the President to continue asserting his 
power to do these things, because no one 
would know in the future what he might 
do next. The President has shown 2 
disposition to be very impulsive in his 
actions. I think the action in Korea was 
the result of an impulse rather than con- 
sidered judgment, I think it would be 
very dangerous and unsafe under the 
present circumstances to acquiesce in the 
President’s contention that he has the 
power to do these things. I think it is 
unsafe any time, and I think it is illegal 
any time, for him to do it; but under 
the peculiar circumstances of today, in 
view of the way the President has been 
acting, I think it would be highly danger- 
ous as a matter of fact. 

Mr. TAFT. I agree with the Senator. 

This case, however, goes further than 
merely sending troops to implement the 
Atlantic Pact. It involves the sending 
of troops to an international army sim- 
ilar to that which was contemplated un- 
der the United Nations Charter. It is 
an international army established, ap- 
parently, by 10 nations, with a com- 
mander who is appointed by the 10 
nations. It seems to me perfectly clear 
that the President’s power as Com- 
mander in Chief does not extend to the 
delegation of that power to a commander 
who is chosen by any other nation or 
any other group of nations. I think it 
is perfectly clear that he cannot enter 
into an agreement of that kind to set up 
an international army without submit- 
ting the agreement to Congress, 

The practice of the authors of the 
administration’s document to cite out of 
context and draw false conclusions from 
the writings of constitutional authorities 
is clearly demonstrated by the use they 
have made of the writings of Edward S. 
Corwin, noted authority on constitu- 
tional law and author of many works in 
this field, who taught at Princeton for 
40 years and has been professor emeritus 
of jurisprudence since 1946. He has also 
held several posts in the Federal Govern- 
ment, including the Department of Jus- 
tice and the Library of Congress, where 
he is now engaged in preparing annota- 
tions to the Constitution to be published 
as a Senate document. Professor Cor- 
win, upon request, dictated the following 
statement when queried about the free 
use of his material in the reports pre- 
pared by the administration for the 
committee: 

The outstanding fact about the adminis- 
tration’s proposal from the point of view of 
constitutional law is that it raises a ques- 
tion of first impression. The proposal is 
novel, unprecedented, and consequently the 
precedents do not apply to it, except perhaps 
the case of Iceland in 1941 when Mr. Roose- 
velt appears to have entered into an execu- 
tive agreement with the Iceland Government 
under which forces were sent to Iceland, and 
that executive agreement doesn’t square very 
well with certain legislation, lend-lease par- 
ticularly. 

The administration's present proposal 
incurs the danger of precipitating war and 
it raises vast questions regarding finance 
and the internal welfare of the country. 
Congress has the right to safeguard its war- 
declaring power, and it is duty bound to pro- 
tect the domestic interests to which its other 
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powers extend. In fact, the right of the 
President to merge American forces with an 
army which he cannot exclusively command 
seems very dubious. Congressional author- 
ization under the necessary and proper clause 
would seem to be essential. 

The power of the President to use force to 
ward off danger “instant, overwhelming, and 
admitting of no delay” is conceded. This is 
a true act of self-defense. (See Moore's 
Digest, vol. II, p. 24 and p. 409; vol. VI, p. 261; 
vol. VII, p. 919.) Such a situation is an 
emergency such as only executive power can 
cope with as John Locke points out. The 
present situation is an emergency in no such 
sense. It leaves time for the operation of our 
constitutional processes, of which the legis- 
lative power is the chief ingredient. It is a 
situation differing in kind from those in 
which the President is authorized to act on 
his own sole Judgment. 

I agree with Senator Tarr that our invoca- 
tion of the United Nations Charter in sup- 
port of the Korean business is totally phony 
under article 27 of the Charter. I said so at 
the time. As the Korean operation took on 
the dimensions of war from the beginning, 
the Constitution required that Congress 
should be consulted, Of course, it was not. 

I also think that the President would be 
authorized and morally required to use force 
to repel an attack on one of our associates 
under the North Atlantic Treaty, but if the 
business took on the dimensions of war, then 
Congress would have to be consulted. I be- 
lieve that Congress can very effectively limit 
Presidential power over the Armed Forces 
even in wartime through its control of the 
purse. The President can expend funds only 
for the purpose for which Congress chooses 
to appropriate them. If Congress appropri- 
ates money for sending only four divisions to 
Europe, then the President can send only 
four divisions, 

The use that has been made of my views 
by the compilers of the committee print of 
February 28, 1951, must be considered in view 
of the fact that I was not at any point dis- 
cussing the questions raised by the admin- 
istration’s proposal, which is one of first im- 
pression. I would also like to point out that 
the committee has at some points quoted 
dimensions of Presidential power as Com- 
mander in Chief in time of war without not- 
ing the limiting implications (p. 4, Hughes; 
p. 5, Taney). 

With regard to the Connally resolution, it 
is entirely insufficient. What is needed is 
binding legislation of some kind by both the 
House and Senate, such as a joint resolution; 
and also, as I suggested in my New Republic 
article, the submission of the Brussels agree- 
ment to the Senate for ratification. 


Mr. President, there is no question in 
my mind that this is an international 
army. I think the actions of the admin- 
istration in this matter are extremely 
deceptive and wavering. In December, 
after the Brussels meeting, Secretary 
Acheson said: 


At Brussels we did several things. We took 
recommendations which had come from the 
meetings immediately preceding in London 
and acted on those recommendations, They 
had to do with the creation of the united, 
unified, integrated army which is to provide 
for the defense of Europe. The papers which 
came to us laid out the structure of that 
army, how it should be composed, of what 
troops, where the troops should come from, 
how it should be organized, its command 
structure, the higher command. structure 
which would give that army its direction, 
and how the supreme commander should be 
selected and appointed. We dealt with and 

“acted upon all those matters. 

The structure was agreed upon, and the 

force was created. 
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Under that agreement the President 
actually appointed General Eisenhower, 
in a letter in which he stated: 


The North Atlantic Treaty nations have 
agreed on the defense organization for’ 
Europe and at their request I have designated 
you as supreme allied commander, Europe. 
I view their request as a pledge that their 
support of your efforts will be complete and 
unequivocal, 


When the President of the United 
States went that far, he exceeded his au- 
thority. Up to that point, what was 
done at Brussels was a recommendation 
of the Council under the Atlantic Pact. 
When the President undertook to carry 
out that recommendation he exceeded 
his authority. He had no authority to 
carry out that particular agreement 
made at Brussels, without submitting it 
to Congress. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. In a moment. 

Ever since that time the administra- 
tion has been trying to get away from 
the idea that there is any such army, 
that there ever was such an agreement, 
or that there is any understanding as to 
how many divisions we are to contribute, 
and how many divisions other nations 
are to contribute. The pending resolu- 
tion is drawn as if there were no such 
agreement. It is drawn on the general 
theory that all we are doing is sending 
a few divisions to Europe, which we can 
withdraw at any moment; that all we 
are doing is entering into an informal 
agreement; and that if war comes the 
troops will be used for general defense 
under the terms of the Atlantic Pact. 

In that respect the administration is 
doing again what it has done right 
along. Members of the administration 
are unwilling to tell the people what 
their project is, and to ask the approval 
of the people for that project, because 
they are afraid that the people will not 
approve it. What we are asked to do 
in this resolution is to give a kind of 
general approval to the sending of troops 
to Europe, in implementation of the pact. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that 
any such army as is here proposed can 
be provided without the approval of 
Congress. I think we made it perfectly 
clear in the United Nations Charter that 
we had no intention whatever of per- 
mitting ourselves to become involved in 
war or the sending of American troops 
into an international army until Con- 
gress had approved it, and that prin- 
ciple, I believe, applies just as much to 
the Atlantic Pact as it does to the United 
Nations Charter. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. I call the attention 
of the Senator from Ohio to the fact 
that I have seen the outline of an or- 
ganization which, it appears to me, is 
the result of the so-called agreement 
at Brussels. I have that document in 
my possession. It was not marked 
“classified” when I received it, and I 
do not think it is classified at all, but 
it does outline how the army is to be 
integrated. It sets up a military com- 
mittee, a military production and sup- 
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ply board, and a standing group, which, 
in effect, is the group which is to direct 
General Eisenhower, if the organization 
is carried into effect. 

Mr. TAFT. There is the council it- 
self, which is a council of ten military 
persons. Under them is an active com- 
mittee of three which is made up today 
of an American, a British, and a French 
representative. They presumably can 
give orders to General Eisenhower. I 
do not see how we can avoid that sit- 
uation. Certainly the attempt to take 
such action, however, without the ap- 
proval of Congress, is again a usurpa- 
tion of authority by the President. 

Mr. WATKINS. I have an idea that 
the document would be of interest to 
the Senate. I think it ought to be placed 
in the Recor» so that Senators can read 
it. Would the Senator from Ohio object 
if I were to ask and obtain permission 
at this time to have the document 
printed in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of his remarks? 

Mr. TAFT. No. 
have that done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Utah make that re- 
quest? 

Mr. WATKINS. I make that request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the document referred to 
will be printed in the Recorp at the con- 
clusion of the remarks of the Senator 
from Ohio. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, it is argued 
here that the general rule I have dis- 
cussed regarding the President’s power 
is set aside by the terms of the Atlantic 
Pact. That question has been argued 
repeatedly. I do not think I need to re- 
peat my argument. We have had the 
direct statement of Secretary Acheson, 
when testifying before the committee, 
that the pact did not contemplate the 
sending of any troops whatever to Eu- 
rope. The whole debate at that time 
was whether it involved the sending of 
arms to assist Europe, and it was as- 
sumed throughout the debate that it 
involved in no way the sending of troops 
to Europe. 

The distir.guished Senator from Texas 
[Mr. ConnaLLy] also made a statement 
on the floor of the Senate which is very 
much to the same effect. The Senator 
from Texes said: 

This bill does not provide, as has been said 
by some persons, that we are rearming West- 
ern Europe. Western Europe will spend $5 
or $6 for each dollar contributed by the 
United States. Let me point out that we 
are not increasing by this aid the number of 
armed men in the armies of the North At- 
lantic Pact nations. We are simply under- 
taking to modernize their existing armies 
which they themselves raise by aiding them 
in obtaining equipment, munitions, and sup- 
plies. But we are not sending a single soldier 
to any of those countries for combat pur- 
poses, nor are we insisting that they increase 
the size of their armed forces. 


Secretary Acheson in his appearance 
before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee said: y 

It is not proposed to increase the estab- 


lishments beyond what is already provided 
in their budgets. 


I shall be glad to 
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Certainly those statements bear on the 
interpretation of the treaty and on the 
interpretation of the powers given un- 
der the treaty. In particular, however, 
upon the insistence of the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], there was inserted 
in the treaty a particular provision that 
is different from what is found in any 
other treaty I have ever seen, because 
it is provided that this treaty shall be 
ratified and its provisions carried out by 
the parties in accordance with their re- 
spective constitutional processes. 

In other words, it is provided that the 
treaty shall be ratified, and on the in- 
sistence of the Senator from Georgia, as 
I understand, there was added the clause 
that the provisions of the treaty must 
be carried out by the parties in accord- 
ance with their respective constitutional 
processes. The treaty is not to be self- 
executing. If that means anything it 
means, it seems to me very clearly, that 
the President has exactly the same pow- 
ers after the treaty had been ratified as 
he had before the treaty was ratified. 
If he had no power to send troops abroad 
to implement the treaty, without the 
treaty, then under this particular pro- 
vision he has no power to send them with 
the treaty. If the set-up of an inter- 
national army is not legal without the 
treaty, then under the provisions of arti- 
cle 11 of the Atlantic Pact it is not legal 
even after the treaty has been ratified. 

Mr. President, I believe very strongly 
that the position which has been taken 
and is now being taken by the adminis- 
tration and by the President would prac- 
tically destroy the power of Congress 
over foreign relations. It is true that 
some day, when Congress is asked to ap- 
propriate money, it could refuse to make 
the appropriation. That might result in 
strangling the American forces in Korea. 
Congress could conceivably refuse money 
to support those forces, and that might 
bring definite destruction upon them, 
and ruin the enterprise. That, how- 
ever, represents no practical power in 
Congress. No Congress is ever going to 
exercise the power of the purse to that 
extent. 

Obviously the things that begin war 
are the aggressive actions involved in 
sending troops to country A with the 
understanding that they are there to 
protect country A against an attack 
which is immediately foreseen by coun- 
try B upon country A. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I very 
strongly believe that the one great es- 
sential today, with a President who ap- 
parently is not unwilling to usurp au- 
thority, is that at least Congress express 
clearly its opinion that we have the 
power claimed; that the President can- 
not send troops to Europe without the 
approval of Congress; and we should 
take action at least by the adoption of 
a concurrent resolution. I do not think 
it is enough to take action by way of a 
Senate resolution, and I really do not 
believe a concurrent resolution is ade- 
quate. I agree fully with the distin- 
guished professor of Princeton, Mr. Cor- 
win, that what is required is the passage 
of a joint resolution, which actually au- 
thorizes whatever action Congress thinks 
ought to be taken, 
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Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. Is not that exactly 
what the President said in his letter to 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Mc- 
KELLAR] in 1945 when the United Na- 
tions Charter was under consideration— 
that it was necessary that a joint reso- 
lution or a bill be passed? 

Mr. TAFT. Yes; I think that is sub- 
stantially the position he took. The 
President has changed his position since 
then, however. 

Mr. WATKINS. It was agreed to at 
that time by the President and the Con- 
gress and became a policy of the Con- 
gress with respect to the implementation 
of that treaty. 

Mr. TAFT. Yes; I agree. 

Mr. President, I have said before that 
I shall vote for the concurrent resolu- 
tion if it is the best that can be ob- 
tained, because it does assert the sense 
of Congress that in the interest of sound 
constitutional processes and of national 
unity and understanding congressional 
approval should be obtained of any 
policy requiring the assignment of 
American troops abroad when such as- 
signment is an implementation of 
article 3 of the North Atlantic Treaty. 
That means, to me—and I do not see 
what else it can mean—that it is un- 
constitutional for the President to send 
any troops abroad in implementation of 
article 3 of the North Atlantic Treaty 
without congressional approval. Con- 
gressional approval means, to me, at 
least, the adoption of a concurrent reso- 
lution. I believe that, strictly speaking, 
it means the passage of a joint resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. President, some amendments have 
been submitted, and I want particularly 
to object to the amendment submitted 
by the distinguished majority leader, the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. MCFARLAND], 
for himself, the senior Senator from 
New York [Mr. Ives], the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. McManon], and the 
Senator from Massachusetts IMr. 
Lopce], because it replaces the forth- 
right declaration as to the right of Con- 
gress to require its approval before 
troops are sent abroad with these innoc- 
uous words: 

The Senate hereby approves the policy of 
assigning American forces, including ground 
troops, to Western Europe when such as- 
signment is in implementation of article 3 
of the North Atlantic Treaty and hereby ap- 
proves the present plans of the President 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff to send four 
additional divisions of ground troops to 
Western Europe; to this end it is the sense 
of the Senate, in the interests of national 
unity and understanding— 


It leaves out the necessity of follow- 
ing the constitutional process— 
that there should be the fullest collabora- 
tion between the Congress and the President; 
and it is the sense of the Senate that, when- 
ever either a majority of all the members 
of the Senate Committees on Foreign Rela- 
tions and Armed Services, acting jointly, 
or a majority of all the members of the 
House Committees on Foreign Affairs and 
Armed Services, acting jointly, may disagree 
with any proposed new long-range policy 
pertaining to the implementation of article 
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3 of the North Atlantic Treaty, or with the 
certified opinions referred to in paragraphs 
4 or 5, the matter in disagreement should 
be submitted to the Senate and House for 
their consideration in such manner as the 
dissenting committees may recommend. 


Mr. President, that amendment, if 
adopted, would reduce the whole reso- 
lution to a complete farce. It would re- 
move from the resolution any declara- 
tion by Congress as to its constitutional 
powers. It would make no reference to 
any constitutional question whatever. 
It would simply have us say that there 
should be collaboration, but that Con- 
gress would have no right to pass upon 
the proposal unless two committees were 
to decide that Congress should do so— 
two committees which might not in any 
way represent the Senate, and which 
certainly would have no official authority 
whatever so far as concerns the right 
of the Congress to assert its position on 
constitutional questions in regard to 
the sending of troops to Europe. If that 
amendment were adopted, I certainly 
would urge the rejection of the entire 
resolution, because the amendment 
would remove from the resolution the 
only thing which seems to me to be vital 
in accordance with the argument I make 
today, namely, that the Senate assert its 
belief that the Congress also has the 
constitutional right to authorize the 
sending of troops to Europe in imple- 
mentation of the North Atlantic Pact or 
as a part of an international army. 

So, Mr. President, I urge, in the first 
place, that the Senate substitute for the 
concurrent resolution, in any manner 
that is possible in a parliamentary way, 
a joint resolution. 

Secondly, I urge that the McFarland 
amendment be rejected. 

Next, I urge that we adhere to the 
principle of paragraph 6 of the concur- 
rent resolution. 

I think proper criticism has been made 
of the resolution, namely, that it is 
ambiguous. I have tried to prepare an 
amendment which in my opinion would 
eliminate the ambiguity and would cover 
the manner in which I feel Congress 
should act, namely, in the form of a joint 
resolution. 

I shall read that amendment at this 
point, in concluding my remarks; it is 
an amendment to paragraph 2, which is 
really the implementing provision of the 
resolution: 

On pages 2 and 3, strike out paragraph 2, 
and insert: 

“2. It is the sense of the Congress that, 
in the interests of sound constitutional proc- 
esses, and of national unity and understand- 
ing, congressional approval should be ob- 
tained of any program requiring the assign- 
ment of American Armed Forces abroad 
when such assignment is an implementation 
of article 3 of the North Atlantic Treaty. 

“The Congress hereby finds that the threat 
to the security of the United States and our 
North Atlantic Treaty partners makes it nec- 
essary to implement article 3 of the North 
Atlantic Treaty by stationing abroad such 
units of our Armed Forces other than ground 
troops as may be necessary and appropriate 
to contribute our fair share of the forces 
needed for the joint defense of the North 
Atlantic area, and also approves the pres- 
ent plans of the President and Joint Chiefs 
of Staff to send four additional divisions 
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of ground forces to Western Europe: Pro- 
vided, That the total contribution of such 
ground forces to be made ultimately by the 
European members of the North Atlantic 
Treaty should be approximately nine times 
the total contribution to be made by the 
United States.” 

On pages 4 and 5, strike out paragraph 6. 


Mr. President, I send this amendment 
to the desk and ask that it be printed 
and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, printed, and 
lie on the table. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp a statement with 
respect to the power of the President 
to send troops abroad. The statement 
has been prepared at my request. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment wes ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


STATEMENT WITH RESPECT TO THE POWER OF 
THE PRESIDENT To SEND TROOPS ABROAD 


The most important constitutional issue 
today is the respective powers of the Presi- 
dent and of the Congress to commit Ameri- 
can troops to an international army. The 
ultimate determination of this issue will 
decide in great measure whether or not fu- 
ture generations of Americans will be gov- 
erned by elected representatives of the peo- 
ple operating under a written constitution 
or an elected President operating under all 
implication he may draw from powers 
granted him as Commander in Chief and 
supreme negotiator in foreign affairs. 

In support of the unfettered power of the 
President in this fleld, the executive de- 
partments prepared a mefhorandum for the 
use of a joint committee made up of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and the 
Committee on Armed Services of the Sen- 
ate. An analysis and an evaluation of the 
conclusions reached in that memorandum 
are sorely needed to assist the American 
people in reaching a decision on this all- 
important issue. 

Before entering upon the task of analyz- 
ing the administration's memorandum or 
presenting arguments for or against the re- 
spective powers of the President and Con- 
gress, a true, frank, and honest statement of 
the issue is necessary. The power of the 
President to direct occupation forces is not 
the issue, for the simple reason that the 
contemplated forces would not be occupa- 
tion forces in the true sense of that term in 
either American or international law. The 
power of the President to carry out the pro- 
visions of the treaty is not the issue, for 
the simple reason that there is no extant 
treaty authorizing or requiring such action, 
The power of the President to see that the 
laws are faithfully executed is not the issue, 
for the simple reason that there is no law 
authorizing or directing such action. The 
issue is clear—Can the President commit 
American forces to an international army 
without enabling legislation by the Con- 
gress? 

SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS OF THE EXECUTIVE 
DEPARTMENTS’ MEMORANDUM 

1. “The President was acting lawfully and 
constitutionally in sending troops to Korea 
in response to the resolution of the United 
Nations.” This conclusion, of course, is sup- 
ported generally throughout the memoran- 
dum and is supported particularly by part 
E covering pages 21-25. The arguments 
presented in part E are: that the Presi- 
dent was exercising his constitutional 
authority and carrying out the recommen- 
dations of the Security Council made under 
the provisions of article 39 of the United 
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Nations Charter and the provisions of the 
United Nations Participation Act. The fac- 
tual statements do not square with the facts 
and the interpretative reasonings are not 
cogent. The order of the President, for the 
participation of our troops, was given in 
the morning of June 27, 1950, whereas the 
resolution of the Security Council making 
recommendations (not for armed interven- 
tion) was not accepted until late in the 
night of June 27, 1940. It also seems ques- 
tionable, whether these recommendations 
are within the terms of article 27 of the 
United Nations Charter. A novel concept 
of interpretation is invoked in this part, it 
is to the effect that the defeat of the pro- 
posed Wheeler amendment with respect to 
article 43 and the defeat of the proposed 
Taft amendment with respect to section 3 
of the United Nations Participation Act 
establishes the constitutional power of the 
President to send troops to Korea under 
article 39. 

2. “He [the President] will be acting law- 
fully and constitutionally if he sends troops 
to Europe to implement the North Atlantic 
Treaty.” This conclusion is supported gen- 
erally throughout the memorandum and 
supported particularly by F, covering pages 
25-27. The arguments presented in part F 
are: that regardless of the terms of the 
treaty the President may send troops to Eu- 
rope to bolster the occupation forces; that 
although the treaty may not obligate the 
President to send troops, it does not pro- 
hibit him from sending troops; and that 
the defeat of Senator Watkins’ amendment 
in regard to sending troops gives the Presi- 
dent a free hand. The first of the foregoing 
grounds is not germane to the issue, which 
is whether or not the President may send 
troops to Europe as a contingent of a North 
Atlantic Treaty army. The injection by the 
administration document of the powers of 
the President with respect to occupation 
forces into the question of the President's 
power to commit divisions of our Armed 
Forces to an international army is as pretty 
and as big a red herring as any brought forth 
recently. The second ground is predicated 
upon tortuous reasoning which is contrary 
to the underlying philosophy of the treaty, 
that the signatories will take concerted ac- 
tion for their mutual protection. The third 
ground is a reiteration of the novel concept 
of interpretation put forth in part E that 
the defeat of a proposed amendment in the 
Senate makes the converse constitutional. 

3. “The President’s powers in this con- 
nection are derived from those portions of 
the Constitution which make him Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy of 
the United States, which give him special 
responsibilities in the field of foreign af- 
fairs and which impose upon him the duty 
to take care that the laws will be faithfully 
executed, (Constitution, art. II, sec. 2, clause 
1; art. 2, sec. 2, clause 2; art. 2, sec. 3.)” The 
following arguments are asserted in support 
of these conclusions: that there is no legal 
precedent to control the situation; that these 
powers are unlimited; and that past actions 
of former Presidents in emergencies justify 
the President in sending troops to Europe as 
part of the North Atlantic army. 

It is readily agreed that this is a case of 
first impression for which there is no legal 
precedent nor the probability of a justiciable 
issue being framed to obtain one. The issue 
is a completely new proposition and a com- 
plete departure from past policy which make 
all the so-called precedents cited for such 
Presidential authority in the landing of 
troops entirely beside the point. That the 
President, with respect to Korea, or that 
certain former Presidents with respect to 
other military operations, have usurped 
powers that have started wars does not es- 
tablish the constitutionality of such acts. 
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The fact that the President, in the present 
instance, may present the Congress and the 
people with a fait accompli does not make 
his actions constitutional. 


IN RE POWERS OF THE PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS 


It is incumbent upon those who are sup- 
porting arguments for or against the exer- 
cise of the power of the President to commit 
our troops to an international army, to in- 
terpret the respective constitutional provi- 
sions in accordance with the well-established 
rules of interpretation. 

One of the cardinal rules of constitutional 
interpretation is that the general objects of 
the Constitution are to be kept constantly 
in view and the language of each separate 
provision is to be construed with reference 
to its purpose. (Gibbons v. Ogden ( (1824) 
9 Wheat. 1); Brown v. Maryland ((1827) (12 
Wheat. 419, 437); Maxwell v. Dow ((1900) 
176 U. S. 581, 601); Keokuk Northern Line 
Packet Co. v. Keokuk ( (1877) 95 U. S. 80, 87); 
and Legal Tender Cases ((1871) 12 Wall. 
457, 531).) Under this rule of interpretation 
it is not possible to rationalize that the one 
specific power granted in article II, section 
2, clause 1, designating the President as 
Commander in Chief and the incidental, but 
granted applicable powers, of article II, sec- 
tion 2, clause 2, that he shall have power to 
make treaties and article II, section 3, that 
1 shall take care that the laws be faithfully 
executed, are paramount to and free of any 
restraint which the Congress may impose 
under the powers granted it by article I, 
section 8, to declare war, to raise and sup- 
port armies, to provide and maintain a navy 
and to make rules for the Government of 
the land and naval forces. 

Another cardinal rule of interpretation is 
that exceptions from the powers granted are 
not to be implied. Cohens v. Virginia ((1821) 
6 Wheat. 264, 368). The action of the Presi- 
dent in committing the Armed Forces of the 
United States to war in Korea cannot be sus- 
tained without making it an exception to the 
grant of the power of Congress to declare 
war. It cannot be denied that the military 
action in Korea comes within the definition 
of “war” as laid down in the case of Bas v. 
Tingy (The Eliza) ((1800) 4 Dall. 37, 43), 
wherein Justice Washington said: 

“It may, I believe, be safely laid down that 
every contention by force, between two na- 
tions in external matters under the authority 
of their respective governments, is not only 
war, but public war.” 

It cannot be denied that the administra- 
tion has failed to convince the many GI’s 
and their families and the many potential 
draftees and their families that the military 
action against the North Koreans and the 
Chinese forces is not war. 

It cannot be denied that the President is 
proposing to commit a certain number of 
American divisions to the command of an in- 
ternational commander selected not by him 
as Commander in Chief of the American 
Army, but by a group of nations. At the 
moment it is General Eisenhower. Tomor- 
row it may be a British or French command- 
ing general. The undertaking proposed is 
far greater than that proposed under the 
United Nations Charter and much more like- 
ly to produce war. It is beyond anything 
contemplated by the Atlantic Pact. It can- 
not be sustained constitutionally without 
making it an exception to the power of Con- 
gress “to make rules for the government 
and regulation of the land and naval forces.” 

A still further rule of constitutional in- 
terpretation is that the powers granted when 
the Constitution was written do not change 
but are applied from generation to genera- 
tion to all things to which they are in their 
nature applicable. South Carolina v. United 
States ((1905) 199 U. S. 437, 448). 

The powers granted by the Constitution 
to the President and to the Congress have 
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not changed. Whatever the right of the 
President may be, it seems clear that under 
the Constitution it cannot extend to the de- 
liberate making of aggressive war, and it 
cannot extend to the commitment of troops 
to an international command, or to a binding 
commitment as to when, how, and where 
we will fight a future war, unless we are pre- 
pared to set up a dictator in the United 
States. The basic liberties of the people of 
this country are imperiled unless we can 
retain in Congress the right to pass on poli- 
cies which involve the very life and being of 
the American people. It is quite true that 
in time of war the Commander in Chief of 
the Army has the right to run the war, and 
Congress should not interfere, but the Com- 
mander in Chief has not the right to commit 
the entire Nation in advance to exactly the . 
kind of war which is going to be fought, and 
he has not the right to tie his own hands 
or those of his successor by obligations to 
station any particular number of troops 
abroad. The Constitution confers on Con- 
gress the right to raise and support armies 
and to declare war, and on the Senate the 
right to advise and consent to treaties with 
foreign nations. Unless Congress is prepared 
to abdicate these constitutional powers and 
make the President a complete dictator over 
foreign policy, Congress must insist on its 
right to decide the questions involved in 
the so-called Brussels agreement. 

The principles upon which the Federal 
Constitution was established, rather than 
the direct operation or literal meaning of 
the words used, measure the purpose and 
scope of its provisions. United States v. 
Lefkowitz ((1932) 285 U. S. 452). The lan- 
guage of the Federal Constitution is to be 
read, not as a legislative code subject to 
continuous revision with the changing course 
of events, but rather as a revelation of the 
great purposes which were intended to be 
achieved by it as a continuing instrument of 
government. United States v. Classic ((1941) 
313 U. S. 299). Under these two decisions it 
is impossible to reconcile the contention of 
the administration that the designation of 
the President as Commander in Chief grants 
him the power to commit American troops 
in time of peace to an international army 
quartered on foreign soil and to delegate his 
powers as Commander in Chief to a com- 
mander under the control of a group of 
foreign nations. It is equally hard to recon- 
cile the foregoing claimed power with the 
decisions in United States v. Macintosh 
((1931) 283 U. S. 605, 662), Selective Draft 
Law Cases ((1918) 245 U. S. 366), Tarble’s 
Case ((1872) 13 Wall. 408), and Coleman v. 
Tennessee ((1878) 97 U. S. 511, 514), to the 
effect that the length and type of service to 
be rendered in the Armed Forces are within 
the plenary and exclusive power of Con- 
gress. 

While the President as Commander in 
Chief has vested in him the supreme and 
undivided command of all military forces 
necessary to the prosecution of a successful 
war, United States v. Sweeney ((1895) 157 
U. S. 281), and while this is true at all times 
whether in peace or war, Johnson v. Sayre 
((1895) 158 U. S. 109), it is equally true that 
the Congress has the right to legislate for 
the Army, if such legislation does not impair 
the efficiency of the President as Com- 
mander in Chief and when a law is passed 
having this constitutional qualification he 
becomes as to that law an executive officer 
and is limited in the discharge of his duties 
by the terms of the statute. McBlair v. 
United States ((1184) 19 Ct. Cl. 528, 554), 
See also the Flying Fish ((1804) 6 U. S. 107). 
A limitation on the use of American troops 
in an international army under the com- 
mand of a North Atlantic Pact com- 
mander, we believe to have this constitu- 
tional qualification and therefore a proper 
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restriction on the powers of the President 
as Commander in Chief. 

The predicate upon which the memoran- 
dum of the executive departments was pre- 
pared is that the powers of the President as 
Commander in Chief and the power of the 
President under the treaty-making provi- 
sion of the Constitution supersede all other 
specific constitutional provisions granting 
Congress power with respect to the control 
of the Armed Forces. Such a predicate is 
entirely unrealistic for it is well established 
that the powers conferred by one provision 
of the Constitution are not taken away or 
destroyed by another provision. Dillings v. 
United States ((1914) 232 U. S. 282) and 
that the requirement that the entire Consti- 
tution be harmonized, if possible, prohibits 
the destruction of the powers of Congress 
with respect to the Armed Forces by the 
treaty-making power. See Holmes v. Jen- 
nison ((1840) 14 Pet. 540, 569) and Cohens 
v. Virginia, supra, 

Further, as pointed out in the case of 
Duncan v. Kahanamoku ((1946) 327 U. S. 
304, 322): 

“Our system of government clearly is the 
antithesis of total military rule and the 
founders of this country are not likely to 
have contemplated complete military domi- 
nance within the limits of a territory made 
part of this country and not recently taken 
from an enemy. They were opposed to gov- 
ernments that placed in the hands of one 
man the power to make, interpret, and en- 
force the laws. Their philosophy has been 
the people’s throughout our history, For 
that reason we have maintained legislatures 
chosen by citizens or their representatives 
and courts and juries to try those who vio- 
late legislative enactments. * * * Leg- 
islatures and courts are not merely cher- 
ished American institutions; they are indis- 
pensable to our government.” 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I also ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp, at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks, an article by Dr. 
Edward S. Corwin on the President’s 
power, which appeared in the New Re- 
public for January 29, 1951. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New Republic of January 29, 1951] 
THE PRESIDENT’S POWER 
(By Edward S. Corwin)!“ 

When in 1800 President Adams signed a 
deed conveying property to his “great and 
good friend, the Queen of Portugal for a 
legation in the Federal City, he was informed 
by his Attorney General that only Congress 
had the constitutional power to dispose of 
public property. When, 140 years later, 
President Franklin Roosevelt handed over 
50 naval units to Great Britain in return 
for leases of some west Atlantic naval bases, 
he was told by his Attorney General, now 
a member of the Supreme Court, that he 
was entirely within his rights, that his power 
to dispose the forces of the United States 
included the power to dispose of them. 
These two episodes stand at either end of 
a course of constitutional development, prac- 
tical and polemical, which ascribes to the 
President a truly royal prerogative in the 
field of foreign relations, and does so with- 


1Dr. Edward S. Corwin, noted authority 
on constitutional law and author of many 
works in this fleld, taught at Princeton for 
40 years and has been professor emeritus 
of jurisprudence since 1946. He has also 
held several posts in the Federal Govern- 
8 chiefly in the Department of Jus- 

ce, 
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out indicating any correlative legal or con- 
stitutional control to which he is answer- 
able. 

Indeed, our high-flying prerogative men 
appear to resent the very idea that the only 
possible source of such control, Congress 
to wit, has any effective power in the prem- 
ises at all. Thus, when Mr. Tarr in his 
speech of January 5 asserted that President 
Truman “had no authority to commit Amer- 
ican troops to Korea without consulting 
Congress and without congressional ap- 
proval,” and that he “has no power to agree 
to send American troops to fight in Europe 
in a war between members of the Atlantic 
Pact and Soviet Russia,” one of the afore- 
said high prerogative spokesmen declared 
that “his [Tart’s] statements are demon- 
strably irresponsible. The public “is enti- 
tled to know what provisions of the law or 
of the Constitution have been violated by 
President Truman in sending troops over- 
seas. From the day that President Jeffer- 
son ordered Commodore Dale and two-thirds 
of the American Navy into the Mediterra- 
nean to repel the Barbary pirates, American 
Presidents have repeatedly committed Amer- 
ican Armed Forces abroad without prior con- 
gressional consultation or approval.” * 

The proffered demonstration is inconclu- 
sive at best. Jefferson, in reporting his 
action to Congress, explained that he had 
been careful to authorize only self-defensive 
measures on the part of our forces, and that 
when they had captured one of the pirate 
vessels they had, after disabling it for com- 
mitting further hostilities, liberated it with 
its crew. He wished, he said, to have Con- 
gress, who exclusively had the power, to con- 
sider whether it would not be well to author- 
ize measures of offense. Hamilton expressed 
great contempt for Jefferson’s scruples, but 
that does not alter the record to which 
appeal has been made. 

As to the cases in which American Presi- 
dents have repeatedly committed armed 
forces abroad without congressional con- 
sultation or approval, the vast majority in- 
volved fights with pirates, landings of small 
naval contingents on barbarous or semi- 
barbarous coasts, the dispatch of small bodies 
of troops to chase bandits or cattle rustlers 
across the Mexican border, and the like. Ex- 
cept for Polk’s deliberate precipitation of 
war with Mexico in 1846 and a few cases 
occurring in the Caribbean area since 1902, 
they exhibit a uniform pattern of measures 
undertaken for the protection of American 
lives and property against impending or 
actual violence or for punishment of such 
violence. Such episodes are small compared 
with Truman’s claim of power to put an 
indefinite number of troops in Europe for an 
indefinite time in anticipation of war, with- 
out consulting Congress.’ 

The power of Congress over the employ- 
ment of the Armed Forces was repeatedly 
recognized in early legislation. The Presi- 
dent’s power to call forth the militia stems 
immediately from the act of February 28, 
1795; and I should like to inform Professor 
Commager * that it was this act and not the 
Constitution which the magisterial story 
was construing in the case of Martin v. Mott 
(12 Wheat. 19, 1827); also, the President’s 
power to employ the Armed Forces to sup- 
press insurrections and enforce the law rests 
On the act of March 8, 1807. Formal declara- 
tions of war by Congress have always in- 
cluded a clause authorizing and directing 
the employment of the forces to support the 
declaration, and it may be remembered that 
the Conscription Act of September 1940 spe- 


cifically provided that the forces to be con- 


Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., in the New York 
Times, January 9, 1951. É 

On this paragraph see James Grafton 
Rogers, World Policing and the Constitution. 

*See his article in the New York Times 
magazine section, January 14, 1951, 
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scripted would not be sent abroad without 
the consent of Congress. When we were 
precipitated into the war by the Japanese 
attack on Pearl Harbor, this consent was 
given, It is also pertinent to recall that 
when President Wilson landed troops at 
Veracruz on April 21, 1941, he consulted 
Congress, which approved his action the fol- 
lowing day; and President Franklin Roose- 
velt’s utmost sympathy message to France, 
June 14, 1940, contained the caveat that 
“these statements carry no implication of 
military commitments, Only Congress can 
make such commitments.” 

Besides, the Constitution does not consist 
primarily of precedents but of principles 
with which precedents, to be valid, must be 
squared. The administration’s interpreta- 
tion of the precedents which illustrate rou- 
tine activities of the executive departments 
upsets the most fundamental principle of 
the Constitution, the balance between the 
departments. It distorts the Constitution. 

The fact that a certain power is ascribable 
to the President does not prove that Congress 
possesses no power whereby Presidential em- 
ployment of it may be brought under con- 
trol and direction. This precise question 
was involved in the case of Little v. Barreme 
(2 Cr. 170, 177; 1804). There Chief Justice 
Marshall, speaking with reference to the 
seizure of a vessel under the act of February 
9, 1809, suspending intercourse with France, 
said: 

“It is by no means clear that the President 
of the United States whose high duty it is to 
‘take care that the laws be faithfully exe- 
cuted,’ and who is Commander in Chief of 
the Armies and Navies of the United States, 
might not, without any special authority for 
that purpose, in the then existing state of 
things, have empowered the officers com- 
manding the armed vessels of the United 
States, to seize and send into port for ad- 
judication, American vessels which were 
forfeited by being engaged in this illicit 
commerce.” 

The Court held, nevertheless, that since 
Congress had acted in the matter the Presi- 
dent was bound to follow its directions and 
that the seizure had been illegal. 

While the shadowy line that separates 
congressional power when raising an Army 
and creating a Navy or Air Force to specify 
the purposes for which they may be em- 
ployed and the President's right to dispose 
the forces thus brought into existence has 
come to be drawn in the course of the years 
inside what was once deemed to be legisla- 
tive domain, yet there are conceded to be 
other powers of Congress which are consti- 
tutionally unlimited and Congress use of 
which is capable of upsetting the Presiden- 
tial applecart at any time. Congress can 
refuse to raise armies and navies at all, to 
borrow money, to levy taxes, to make appro- 
priations. It can abrogate, so far as the 
people and authorities of the United States 
are concerned, any treaty to which the 
United States is a party, and has repealed a 
considerable number in whole or in part. 
(La Abro Silver Mining Co. v. United States 
(175 U. S. 423, 460 (1899)), citing cases.) 

What then is the answer? Futile and 
embittered debate between the holders of 
powers that must be exercised in close co- 
operation if at all, or a decent consultation 
and accommodation of views between the 
two departments of Government concerned? 
And surely, it is paradoxical in the extreme 
to reduce the legislative organ of Govern- 
ment to the level of a mere rubber stamp 
of policies the professed purpose of which 
is the preservation of free institutions, 
Either the Brussels Agreement should be for- 
mally submitted to the Senate for approval 
by a constitutional two-thirds majority, or 
something akin to CovuperT’s resolution 
should be adopted. Our foreign policy has 
been elaborated in a political, and at times 
an intellectual, vacuum long enough. 
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EXHIBIT 1 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND INFORMATION ON 
MILITARY COMPONENTS OF THE NORTH 
ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION—MEETINGS 
OF THE NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZA- 
TION MILITARY COMMITTEE, OCTOBER 24, 
1950, AND NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGAN- 
IZATION DEFENSE COMMITTEE, OCTOBER 28, 
1950 

I. INTRODUCTION 


ý The signing of the North Atlantic Treaty 
at Washington, D. C., on the afternoon of 
April 4, 1949, was the culmination of events 
‘extending over many months. Conversa- 
tions had been initiated at Washington in 
the summer of 1948 among representatives 
of the Governments of Belgium, Canada, 
France, Luxemburg, the Netherlands, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States on 
their common security problems. From 
these and subsequent conversations there 
emerged the North Atlantic Treaty. 

k The treaty has its roots in the common 
heritage and civilization of the peoples living 
on both shores of the North Atlantic Ocean. 
These peoples have ties not only of cultural 
background but of a common, ingrained 
faith in the dignity and worth of the indi- 
‚vidual, in the principles of democracy, and 
in the rule of law. 

} (Source: Department of State Publication 
No. 3497 of June 1949.) 


\ III. DESCRIPTION OF ORGANIZATION 


The following information is designed for 
background purposes on the military com- 
ponents of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization—that is the Defense Committee 
and subordinate bodies. 


Council 


The North Atlantic Council is the princi- 
pal body in the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization. In accordance with the treaty, 
the Council is charged with the responsibility 
jot considering all matters concerning the 
implementation of the provisions of the 
treaty. Such subsidiary bodies as are set up 
under article 9 of the treaty are subordinate 
to the Council. 

It is not the purpose here to expand on the 
activities of the Council and its immediate 
subsidiary bodies, that is, the Council 
deputies, the Defense Financial and Eco- 
nomic Committee, and the North Atlantic 
Planning Board for Ocean Shipping. 


Defense Committee 


The Defense Committee was established 
by directive of the Council on September 17, 
1949, and met in its first session in Washing- 
ton on October 5, 1949. The Committee is 
composed of the Defense Ministers of the 
North Atlantic Treaty nations who are as 
follows: Belgium, Col. E. Degreef; Canada, 
the Honorable Brooke Claxton; Denmark, 
His Excellency Rasmus Hansen; France, His 
Excellency Jules Moch; Iceland, the Honor- 
able Thor Thors; Italy, His Excellency Ran- 
dolfo Pacciardi; Luxemburg, His Excellency 
Joseph Bech; Netherlands, His Excellency 
Wilhelm Frederik Schokking; Norway, His 
Excellency Jens Christian Hauge; Portugal, 
His Excellency Fernando dos Santos Costa; 
United Kingdom, the Right Honorable E, 
Shinwell; United States, the Honorable 
George C. Marshall. 

In the directive issued by the Council, the 
Defense Committee is charged with taking 
the requisite steps to have drawn up uni- 
fied defense plans for the North Atlantic 
area. The Defense Committee was also 
charged with recommending measures for 
the implementation of articles 3 and 5 of 
the treaty, in accordance with general policy 
guidance given by the Council. 

Military Committee 


The Military Committee was established 
by the Defense Committee on October 5, 
1949, and first met on October 6, 1949. It is 
the principal military body of the North 
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Atlantic Treaty Organization and is directly 
responsible to the Defense Committee. It is 
composed of one military representative 
(Chief of Staff level) from each nation. 
Iceland is the exception, being represented 
by a civilian head. 

The committee is charged with maintain- 
ing close liaison with the Military Produc- 
tion and Supply Board, providing general 
policy guidance to the standing group, ad- 
vising the Defense Committee and other 
agencies on military matters and making 
recommendations to the Defense Commit- 
tee concerning military measures for the 
unified defense of the North Atlantic area; 
specifically, this last task requires the de- 
velopment of strategic defense concepts, 
plans for the integration of forces, and in- 
tegration of regional defense plans. The 
committee meets in closed session and to 
date has had three formal meetings. Rep- 
resentatives on the Military Committee are 
as follows: Belgium, Lt. Gen. Etienne Baele; 
Canada, Lt. Gen, Charles Foulkes; Denmark, 
Lt. Gen. Eric C. V. Moller; France, Gen. 
Charles Lecheres; Italy, Lt. Gen. Effisio Mar- 
ras; Luxemburg, Col. Aloyse Jacoby; Neth- 
erlands, Vice Adm. Jonkheer E. J. van 
Holthe; Norway, Lt. Gen. Bjarne Oen; Portu- 
gal, Gen. Anibal Valdes Passos Sousa; United 
Kingdom, Field Marshal Sir William Slim; 
United States, Gen. Omar N. Bradley. 


Military Production and Supply Board 
(MPSB) 

The Council recognized that the question 
of military production and supply is an in- 
tegral part of the whole problem of the 
defense of the North Atlantic area. Con- 
sequently they directed the Defense Com- 
mittee to establish appropriate machinery 
to consider these matters. Accordingly, the 
directive to the Military Production and 
Supply Board was approved by the Council 
November 18, 1949. 

The Military Production and Supply Board 
is composed of a representative at the sub- 
ministerial level from each signatory coun- 
try and reports to the Defense Committee. 

It maintains close working relations with 
the appropriate military bodies under the 
Defense Committee and looks to them for 
information on military requirements, work- 
ing with them to insure that the military 
production and procurement program sup- 
ports defense plans effectively. 

The Board also works in close coordina- 
tion with the military bodies on the promo- 
tion of standardization of parts and produc- 
tion of military equipment, and provides 
them with technical advice on the produc- 
tion and development of new and improved 
weapons. To facilitate fullest cooperation 
and exchange of information between them 
on matters of joint interest, the Board main- 
tains a suitable representative liaison group 
on a working level in Washington with the 
standing group. 

The Board also maintains working rela- 
tions with the finance and economic ma- 
chinery of the organization and looks to it 
for guidance on all relevant economic and 
financial factors. The present representa- 
tives to the Military Production and Supply 
Board are as follows: Belgium, Mr. Henri 
Janne; Canada, Mr. S. D. Pierce; Denmark, 
Col. K. H. Lindhardt; France, Gen. J. J. Bal- 
land; Iceland, none; Italy, Brig. Gen. Giu- 
seppe Casero; Luxemburg, M. Francois 
Wenner; Netherlands, Dr. P. Schoenmaker; 
Norway, Col. Nils Saebo; Portugal, Gen, 
Frederico Lopes de Silva; United Kingdom, 
Sir Harold Parker; United States, Brig. Gen, 
Dan F. Callahan (acting). 

Standing group 

The standing group, which was estab- 
lished on October 6, 1949, is, in effect, the 
executive or steering agent of the Military 
Committee and is organized to function con- 
tinuously. It is made up of one military 
representativ each of the United States, 
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United Kingdom, and France. The size of 
the Military Committee made it mandatory 
to provide an executive group of this nature 
for the sake of efficiency. 

The standing group is charged with pro- 
vision of guidance to regional planning 
groups; coordination and integration of stra- 
tegic and logistic planning promotion of 
plans and studies and recommendations of 
policies of a military nature on issues 
emanating from the regions; review and 
consolidation of regional equipment lists; 
planning for standardization; coordination 
with the Military Production and Supply 
Board and the resolution of such other 
problems as directed by the Military Com- 
mittee or as deemed necessary by the stand- 
ing group itself in the name of the Military 
Committee. 

Serving the standing group is an Inter- 
national Secretariat and staff (working teams 
and committees) under a Director. The 
Secretariat and staff are composed of mili- 
tary officers of the member nations (United 
Kingdom, United States, and France). 
Each nation not represented on the stand- 
ing group has a military representative ac- 
credited to the standing group. These 
representatives act as liaison officers from 
their nations to the standing group and are 
available for consultation with that group 
and its working units. 

The present composition of the standing 
group is as follows: France, Lt. Gen. Paul 
Ely; United Kingdom, The Lord Tedder, 
Marshal of the Royal Air Force; United 
States, Gen. Omar N. Bradley. 

The military representatives accredited 
are as follows: Belgium, Maj. Gen. Marc H. 
Fouillien; Canada, Air Vice Marshal Hugh 
Campbell; Denmark, Rear Admiral Svend 
Ramlau-Hansen; Iceland, none; Italy, Maj. 
Gen. Cesare Lovera di Maria; Luxemburg, 
represented by Belgium; Netherlands, Rear 
Admiral Jhr. H. A. van Foreest; Norway, 
Rear Admiral Johs. E. Jacobsen; Portugal, 
Commander A. M. Belo; the Director, Rear 
Admiral J. H, Foskett. 

Regional planning groups 

In order that speedy and efficient planning 
of the unified defense of the North At- 
lantic area would be facilitated, five regional 
planning groups were established. This 
was done in recognition of the fact that 
some of the parties were not directly inter- 
ested in certain areas while others were in 
a position to make their maximum contri- 
bution to the defense of specific parts of 
the North Atlantic area. 

The groups were established in the light 
of geographical, political, and military con- 
siderations and are located and composed as 
follows: 

Northern European group (London), 
consisting of United Kingdom, Norway, and 
Denmark. The United States has been in- 
vited to participate as appropriate and has 
consented to do so. 

Southern European-Western Mediterra- 
mean group (Paris): Italy, France, and 
United Kingdom. The United States has 
been invited to participate as appropriate 
and has consented to do so. 

Western European group (London): 
United Kingdom, France, Belgium, Nether- 
lands, and Luxemburg. The United States, 
Canada, Italy, and Denmark have been in- 
vited to participate as appropriate. 

North Atlantic Ocean group (Washing- 
ton): All signatory nations except Luxem- 
burg and Italy. 

Canada-United States group (Washing- 
ton): Canada and the United States. 

These groups are charged with the de- 
velopment and recommendations to the 
military committee, through the standing 
group, of plans for the defense of their re- 
gions and cooperation with other regional 
planning groups with a view to the elimina- 
tion of conflict between and insuring har- 
mony among the various regional plans. 
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IV. (A) DIRECTIVE FROM THE DEFENSE COMMIT- 
TEE TO THE NORTH ATLANTIC MILITARY COM- 
MITTEE 

I 


1. In accordance with the decision of the 
North Atlantic Council on September 17, 
1949, and in furtherance of article 9 of the 
treaty there is hereby established a military 
committee. The military committee shall 
be convened in Washington on the day fol- 
lowing the adjournment of the defense com- 
mittee meeting. In ensuring the security 
of the North Atlantic area, it is of paramount 
importance that requisite steps be taken im- 
mediately to have drawn up specific defense 
plans for that area. It is essential that the 
parties, separately and jointly, by means of 
continuous and effective self-help and mu- 
tual aid maintain and develop their indi- 
vidual and collective capacity to resist armed 
attack. Each party must do its part, as 
determined by its position and its resources, 
in relation to the common security of all. 
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2. The following general provisions shall 
govern the operation of the Military Com- 
mittee: 

(a) Organization: The military organiza- 
tion established under the North Atlantic 
Treaty should be operated with as much 
flexibility as possible and be subject to re- 
view from time to time. The establishment 
of this machinery does not preclude the use 
of other means of consultation and coopera- 
tion between any or all of the parties on mat- 
ters relating to the treaty. £ 

(b) Composition: The Military Committee 
shall be composed of one military representa- 
tive from each party. These representatives 
shall be chiefs of staff or their representa- 
tives (Iceland, having no military estab- 
lishment, may, if it so desires, be represented 
by a civilian oficial). 

(c) Terms of reference: The Military Com- 
mittee shall (1) provide general policy guid- 
ance of a military nature to its standing 
group; (2) advise the Defense Committee and 
other agencies on military matters as appro- 
priate; and (3) recommend to the Defense 
Committee military measures for the unified 
defense of the North Atlantic area. 

(d) Time and frequency of sessions: The 
Military Committee shall be convened by the 
chairman and shall meet in ordinary session 
annually and at such other times as it may 
be requested to meet by the Council or the 
Defense Committee, or as required to act on 
recommendetions of the standing group, or 
when requested by any two or more members 
of the Military Committee. 

(e) Location: The Military Committee 
shall normally meet in Washington. 

(f) Nature of sessions: The Military Com- 
mittee shall meet in closed session. 

(g) Chairmanship: Chairmanship shall be 
held in turn by the parties according to the 
alphabetical order in the English language 
beginning with the United States. Each 
party shall hold office from date of estab- 
lishment for a period of 1 year. If any party 
does not wish to accept the chairmanship, 
it shall pass to the next party in alphabeti- 
cal order. 

(h) Staff and secretarial services: The 
Military Committee shall make such ar- 
rangements for its staff and secretarial serv- 
ices as it considers necessary and in coor- 
dination with any requirements demon- 
strated by the Defense Committee for a per- 
manent secretariat. 

(i) Procedural matters: All other proce- 
dural and organizational questions shall be 
resolved by the Military Committee itself. 

(j) Security of information: The Military 
Committee shall take measures to develop a 
system for security of information for the 
entire North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
and make recommendations thereon to the 
Defense Committee as a matter of first pri- 
ority. Pending the report, the host govern- 
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ment shall make interim security arrange- 
ments. 

3. Development of strategy: (a) The Mili- 
tary Committee shall recommend to the De- 
fense Committee a broad concept for the 
over-all defense of the North Atlantic area 
in order to ensure early completion and in- 
tegration of regional defense plans. 
This concept will be formulated in the light 
of probable threats to each region, will indi- 
cate the initial objectives to be achieved and 
will serve as a basic guide for regional plan- 
ning. This concept, and the coordinated 
regional plans which derive therefrom, will 
provide a basis for indicating the relative 
priorities, from the military point of view, 
for the available supply of materials and 
forces. (c) The Military Committee shall 
direct the standing group to prepare and 
submit this concept at the earliest possible 
date in order that the Military Committee 
may make appropriate recommendations 
thereon to the Defense Committee. 

4. Development of military strength: It is 
recognized that the development of military 
strength, by means of self-help and mutual 
aid, which will deter attack by making such 
an attack too costly to an aggressor, is es- 
sential for the unified defense of the North 
Atlantic area. All plans for the development 
of military strength must be based upon, and 
governed by, the principle of integration. 

5. Military regional planning: It is the re- 
sponsibility of the regional planning groups 
to prepare defense plans for their respective 
regions in the light of the over-all concept, 
as prescribed further in the regional plan- 
ning group terms of reference. The stand- 
ing group is charged with the responsibility 
for the coordination and integration of re- 
gional defense plans for the entire North At- 
lantic area. Bearing in mind the urgency 
for the formulation and coordination of 
plans, the Military Committee will review the 
progress of planning and keep the Defense 
Committee informed. 
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6. The Military Committee will require the 
assistance of certain subsidiary bodies in 
the task of considering the defense of the 
North Atlantic area. Accordingly, the 
standing group and regional planning 
groups as outlined in the North Atlantic 
Council's report of 17 September 1949 are 
hereby established. In order to promptly 
initiate the work of regional planning 
groups, it is desired that representatives to 
the various regional planning groups should 
convene not later than 1 November 1949 
and complete their organization as soon as 
practicable. 
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Standing group 


7. Composition: The standing group shall 
be composed of one representative each of 
France, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States. 

8. Terms of reference: (a) The standing 
group, in accordance with general policy 
guidance provided by the Military Commit- 
tee, shall provide such specific policy guid- 
ance and information of a military nature to 
the regional planning groups and any other 
bodies of the organization as is necessary 
for their work. (b) To achieve the unified 
defense of the North Atlantic area the stand- 
ing group shall coordinate and integrate the 
defense plans originating in the regional 
planning groups, and shall make appro- 
priate recommendations thereon to the Mili- 
tary Committee. (c) The standing group 
shall recommend to the Military Committee 
those matters on which the standing group 
shall be authorized to take action in the 
name of the Military Committee within the 
framework of approved policy. 

9. It is recognized that it is the responsi- 
bility of individual governments to provide 
for the implementation of plans to which 
they have agreed. It is further recognized 
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that it is the primary responsibility of the 
regional planning groups to prepare plans 
for the defense of their respective regions. 
Subject to these principles, it is understood 
that before the standing group makes recom- 
mendations on any plan or course of action 
involving the use of forces, facilities, or re- 
sources of a party not represented on the 
standing group, going beyond or differing 
from arrangements previously agreed by the 
party concerned, the party shall have the 
right to participate in the standing group 
in the work of formulating such recommen- 
dations. It is also understood that when 
communicating their regional plans to the 
standing group, the regional planning 
groups shall be entitled to have their plans 
presented and explained by any one of their 
members and not necessarily by a member of 
the standing group. 

10. Time and frequence of sessions: The 
standing group shall be so organized as to 
function continuously. 

li. Staff and secretarial services: The 
standing group shall make such arrange- 
ments for its staff and secretarial services as 
it considers necessary. 

12. Location: The permanent site of the 
standing group shall be in Washington. 

13. Permanent representation: In order to 
maintain close contact with the standing 
group, a party not represented thereon may 
appoint a special representative to provide 
permanent liaison with the standing group. 

14. Procedural matters: All other pro- 
cedural and organizational questions shall be 
resolved by the standing group itself. 

v 
Regional planning groups 

15. Basic principles: 

(a) The security of the whole North Atlan- 
tic area is of vital concern to all the parties. 
It must, however, be recognized that some of 
the parties are more directly interested in, 
or can make a greater contribution to, the 
defense of certain parts of the North Atlantic 
area than other parts. It would, therefore, 
seem that the speedy and efficient planning 
of the unified defense of the whole North 
Atlantic area would. be facilitated by the 
setting up of certain regional planning 
groups. 

(b) The question of which parties should 
be members of which particular groups de- 
pends on geographical, political and mili- 
tary considerations. While some parties are 
not only directly interested in but in a posi- 
tion to contribute to the defense of the 
whole North Atlantic area, the contribution 
which others can make must be restricted 
to the regions in which they are physically 
situated. In view of the difficulty of eval- 
uating the political and military consider- 
ations involved, the membership of the dif- 
ferent regional planning groups shall be es- 
tablished on a geographical basis. At the 
same time it is agreed that: (1) before any 
regional planning group makes any recom- 
mendation affecting the defense of the ter- 
ritory or involving the use of forces, facil- 
ities, or resources of any party not a mem- 
ber of the group, that party shall bave the 
right to participate in the group in the 
work of formulating such recommendations; 
(2) any group which considers that a party 
not a member of the group can contribute 
to the defense planning of that group’s re- 
gion can call upon that party to join in the 
planning as appropriate, 

16. Composition: 

(a) Northern European regional planning 
group: Denmark, Norway, and the United 
Kingdom. The United States has been re- 
quested and has agreed to participate ac- 
tively in the defense planning as appro- 
priate. Other parties may participate under 
the provisions listed above. 

(b) Western European regional planning 
group: Belgium, France, Luxemburg, the 
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Netherlands, and the United Kingdom. Can- 
ada and the United States have been re- 
quested and have agreed to participate ac- 
tively in the defense planning as appropriate. 
Other parties may, and in particular Den- 
mark and Italy will, participate under the 
provisions listed above. 

(c) Southern European-Western Mediter- 
ranean regional planning group; France 
Italy, and the United Kingdom. The United 
States has been requested and has agreed to 
participate actively in the defense plan- 
ning as appropriate. Other parties may par- 
ticipate under the provisions listed above. 

(a) Canadian-United States regional 
planning group: Canada and the United 
States. Other parties may participate un- 
der the provisions listed above. 

(e) North Atlantic Ocean regional plan- 
ning group: Belgium, Canada, Denmark, 
France, Iceland, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Portugal, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States. 

(1) The responsibilities for planning the 
defense in the North Atlantic Ocean cannot 
be shared equally by all members of the 
group. On the other hand, these responsi- 
Dilities can, to some extent, be divided along 
functional lines and allocated to those par- 
ties who are best able to perform the respec- 
tive defense functions. Therefore, the North 
Atlantic Ocean regional planning group, 
when it meets, shall establish a series of 
planning subgroups related to specific func- 
tions of defense. The group shall determine 
on which subgroup or subgroups each party 
shall sit, and the arrangements necessary 
to insure coordination between these sub- 
groups in the interest of speedy and effec- 
tive planning. 

17. Terms of reference: Each regional plan- 
ning group shall (a) develop and recommend 
to the military committee, through the 
standing group, plans for the defense of the 
region; (b) cooperate with other regional 
planning groups with a view to eliminating 
conflict in, and insuring harmony among, 
the various regional plans. 

18. Intraregional defense coordination: It 
is recognized that there are problems which 
are clearly common to the defense of the dif- 
ferent areas covered by the regional planning 
groups. Any combination of these groups 
may meet together from time to time to in- 
sure full coordination and cooperation. In 
particular, arrangements should be made to 
provide such meetings among the European 
groups. 

19. Location of regional groups: 

(a) The Northern European regional 
planning group will be located in London. 

(b) The Western European regional plan- 
ning group will be located in London. 

(c) The matter of the location of the 
Southern European-Western Mediterranean 
regional planning group will be referred to 
the three Governments concerned for agree- 
ment. In the event agreement has not been 
reached by the time the first meeting should 
be held, the first meeting will be held in 
Paris. 

(d) The Canadian-United States regional 
planning group will be located in Wash- 
ington. 

(e) The North Atlantic Ovean regional 
planning group will be located in Wash- 
ington. 

20. Procedural matters: All questions of 
procedure and organization shall be left to 
the decision of each individual group. 


IV. (B) NORTH ATLANTIC DEFENSE COMMITTEE 
DIRECTIVE TO THE MILITARY PRODUCTION AND 
SUPPLY BOARD 

I 


1. In accordance with the decision of the 
North Atlantic Council on September 17, 
1949, and in furtherance of article 9 of the 
treaty, there is hereby established a Military 
Production and Supply Board. 
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The following general provisions shall gov- 
ern the operation of the North Atlantic Mili- 
tary Production and Supply Board: 

1. The North Atlantic Military Production 
and Supply Board shall be composed of a 
representative at the subministerial level 


-from each signatory country. It shall report 


directly to the Defense Committee. 

2. The Board shall establish and maintain 
close working relations with the appropriate 
military bodies set up under the Defense 
Committee. It shall look to them for infor- 
mation on military requirements and work 
with them to insure that, insofar as feasible, 
the military production and procurement 
program supports defense plans effectively. 
The board shall also work in close coordina- 
tion with the military bodies on the promo- 
tion of standardization of parts and end 
products of military equipment, and provide 
them with technical advice on the produc- 
tion and development of new or improved 
weapons. To facilitate the fullest coopera- 
tion and exchange of information between 
them on matters of joint interest the Board 
shall establish and direct a suitably repre- 
sentative liaison group on a working level in 
Washington to work with the standing group. 

3. The Board shall maintain close working 
relations with the finance and economic 
machinery to be established by the Council, 
and look to it for guidance on all relevant 
economic and financial factors. 

4. The North Atlantic Military Production 
and Supply Board is responsible to the De- 
fense Committee for the performance of the 
following functions, having regard for the 
principle of self-help and mutual aid in the 
field of military production and supply. 

(a) The review of the military supply sit- 
uation on the basis of data to be secured 
from the appropriate military bodies on mili- 
tary matériel requirements and on the cur- 
rent availability of military matériel to meet 
such requirements. 

(b) The recommendation to the Defense 
Committee of ways and means of increasing 
available supplies where they fall short of 
requirements, either from production, sur- 
plus equipment, or equipment economically 
capable of rehabilitation. In preparing such 
recommendations account shall be taken of 
strategic factors, of physical capabilities of 
individual countries to produce military ma- 
tériel, of the importance of securing maxi- 
mum efficiency and integration of produc- 
tion, and of the guidance furnished by the 
finance and economic machinery with respect 
to financial and economic considerations. 

(c) The promotion of more efficient 
methods for producing military equipment 
and of the standardization of parts and end 
products of military equipment, including 
conservation in the use of strategic and 
critical materials, and including advice to 
the appropriate military bodies on the pro- 
duction problems involved in proposed 
new weapons or modifications in existing 
weapons. 

5. The Board may delegate to any regional 
supply board which may be established by 
the governments of a region any of its func- 
tions which in its judgment can be better 
performed by regional boards. Actions of 
regional boards under such delegations shall 
be under the general guidance of and in 
accordance with the general policies laid 
down by the North Atlantic Board, and shall 
be subject to its coordination and review. 

6. The Board shall provide itself with such 
subordinate bodies and staff assistance as 
may be necessary to carry out its functions. 
In particular, there shall be, in addition to 
the liaison group in Washington, referred 
to in paragraph 2, a permanent working staff 
in London, composed of qualified personnel 
representing interested countries, to carry 
on the day-to-day work of the Board. The 
Board shall have a secretary, with suitable 
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assistance, to perform secretarial and admin- 
istrative functions. 

7. The Board shall meet at such times and 
places as may be required. Its secretariat 
and working staff shall be located in London. 
The Board shall decide its own rules of pro- 
cedure. Chairmanship shall be held in turn 
by the parties according to the alphabetical 
order in the English language, beginning with 
the United States. Each party shall hold 
the office for 1 year. If any party does not 
wish to accept the chairmanship, it is passed 
to the next party in alphabetical order. 


IV. (C) NORTH ATLANTIC MILITARY COMMITTEE— 
DIRECTIVE TO THE STANDING GROUP 


In accordance with the decision of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Council on September 
17, 1949, the Defense Committee established 
the standing group at its meeting of October 
5, 1949. The standing group shall initially 
convene in Washington on October 10, 1949. 
In order to facilitate the rapid and efficient 
conduct of the work of the Military Commit- 
tee, the standing group’s organization shall 
be as outlined in the North Atlantic Coun- 
cil’s directive of September 17, 1949, to the 
Defense Committee, and in the subsequent 
directive of the Defense Committee to the 
Military Committee dated October 6, 1949. 
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The following general provisions shall gov- 
ern the operation of the standing group: 

1. Composition: 

(a) The standing group shall be com- 
posed of one representative each of France, 
the United Kingdom, and the United States. 

(b) It is understood that, before the 
standing group makes any recommendations 
concerning the use of forces, facilities, or re- 
sources of any party not represented thereon 
which go beyond or differ from the arrange- 
ments previously agreed by the party con- 
cerned, a representative properly accredited 
to the standing group shall have the right 
to participate on the standing group in the 
work of formulating such recommendations, 
In addition, each nation of the Military Com- 
mittee not represented on the standing 
group may appoint a special representative 
to provide permanent liaison with the group. 
Should an accredited representative desire 
to make the views of his country known in 
anticipation of a standing group resolu- 
tion, he will arrange through the Secretariat 
for a meeting with the standing group. 
When the standing group wishes to inter- 
view an accredited representative concerning 
one of the problems mentioned above, ar- 
rangements will be made through the Sec- 
retariat. 

2. Terms of reference: 

(a) The standing group, in accordance 
with general policy guidance provided by the 
Military Committee, shall provide such spe- 
cific policy guidance and information of a 
military nature to the regional planning 
groups and any other bodies of the organi- 
zation as is necessary for their work. 

(b) To achieve the unified defense of the 
North Atlantic area, the standing group 
shall coordinate and integrate the defense 
plans originating in the regional planning 
groups, and shall make appropriate recom- 
oo thereon to the Military Com- 

tee. 


(c) The standing group shall recommend 
to the Military Committee those matters on 
which the standing group shall be authorized 
to take action in the name of the Military 
Committee within the framework of approved 
policy, 

3. Functions of the standing group: 

In accordance with the above-stated terms 
of reference, the standing group is agent 
for and will act for the Military Committee 
and will be primarily responsible for the 
performance of the following functions: 
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(a) Review, integrate, and coordinate plans 
emanating from the regional planning 
groups, as necessary for their consideration 
by the Military Committee. 

(b) Define and set forth fields of disagree- 
ment between regional plans, or on other 
issues referred to the group, for consideration 
and resolution by the Military Committee 
and/or Defense Committee as appropriate. 

(c) Prepare and disseminate strategic and 
logistic guidance to the regional planning 
groups, or other agencies, as directed by the 
Military Committee. 

(d) Prepare plans, studies, and recommend 
policies of a military nature on issues re- 
ferred to the North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization by the national or regional staffs for 
multilateral consideration. 

(e) Review and consolidate equipment 
deficiency lists submitted by the regions and 
make recommendations to the Military Com- 
mittee thereon. 

(f) Establish standards of obsolescence 
and conduct planning for the standardiza- 
tion of weapons, 

(g) Maintain coordination with the Mili- 
tary Production and Supply Board. 

(h) Undertake the study of any problems 
relating to the maintenance of the security 
of the North Atlantic area which it may deem 
appropriate and submit its conclusions and 
recommendations to the Military Committee. 

4. Relationship between the standing 
group and Military Committee: 

(a) The standing group will function as 
an agent of the Military Committee, 

(b) Should a requirement exist for formal 
communication between the standing group 
and the Military Committee, it should be by 
direct memorandum from one to the other, 
Normally, except for those occasions when 
the Military Committee is in formal meeting, 
contact with members of the Military Com- 
mittee will be maintained informally through 
the accredited national representatives in 
permanent liaison with the standing group. 

(c) The Military Committee will instruct 
the standing group as to any special subjects 
upon which it requests the group's advice, 
recommendations or assistance. 

5. Time and frequency of sessions: The 
standing group shall be organized so as to 
function continuously, and its permanent 
site shall be in Washington. 

6. Secretariat: 

(a) The standing group shall make such 
arrangements for its administrative and 
secretarial services as it may consider neces- 
sary to discharge its functions. Its members 
shall be in permanent residence at the loca- 
tion of the headquarters of the standing 
group. The group shall arrange for the inte- 
gration of this secretariat as may be required 
for the performance of its mission. 

(b) The pay and allowances of all military 
personnel assigned to the national repre- 
sentation of the standing group shall be pro- 
vided by their respective governments. 

(c) The standing group will determine and 
recommend measures for prorating the ex- 
penses incident to the costs of common 
housekeeping, secretarial, civil employees, 
and other items which may require provision 
of a consolidated budget. 

7. Procedural matters: All other pro- 
cedural and organizational questions shall be 
resolved by the standing group itself. 

8. Security of information: The standing 
group shall take measures to develop a sys- 
tem for security of information for the entire 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization and 
make recommendations thereon to the Mili- 
tary Committee as a matter of first priority. 
Pending that report, the host government 
has made interim security arrangements, 
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As an initial task, in furtherance of the 
planning responsibilities of the Military 
Committee, it is directed that the standing 
group prepare and submit to the Military 
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Committee, as a matter of urgency, a pro- 


broad concept for the over-all defense 
of the North Atlantic area in order to insure 
early completion and integration of regional 
defense plans. 


This concept shall be formulated in the ` 
light of probable threats to each region, shall 


indicate the initial objectives to be achieved 
and shall serve as a basic guide for regional 
planning. 

This concept, and the coordinated regional 
plans derived therefrom will provide a basis 
for indicating the relative priorities, from the 
military point of view, for the available sup- 
ply of materials and forces, 
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The standing group shall, within the au- 
thority established by the Council, the De- 
fense Committee, and policies contained 
herein, take such action as it may deem ap- 
propriate to initiate immediately such nec- 
essary directives or instructions as may ex- 
pedite the early development of a coordi- 
nated, unified defense plan for the North 
Atlantic area. Bearing in mind the urgency 
for the formulation and coordination of 
plans, the standing group will review the 
progress of planning and keep the Military 
Committee informed. 

V. CHRONOLOGY OF NATO MEETINGS 


September 17, 1949: First meeting of Coun- 
cil, Washington, D. C. Made provisions for 
future operation and provided for the estab- 


lishment of subsidiary bodies in the treaty ` 


organization, including the Defense Com- 
mittee, Military Committee, standing group, 
and the regional planning groups. 

October 5, 1949: First meeting of Defense 
Committee, Washington, D. C. Established 
Military Committee, Military Production and 
Supply Board, and regional planning groups. 
Accepted the principle of integrated defense 
as the governing factor in NATO planning. 

October 6, 1949: First meeting of Military 
Committee, Washington, D. C. Proceeded 
with organization, establishment of stand- 
ing group and regional planning groups, 
issued directive for formulation of strategic 
concept. 

October 10, 1949: First meeting of stand- 
ing group, Washington, D. C. (In contin- 
uous session since.) Established organiza- 
tion and drafted details for conduct of fu- 
ture operations. 

November 1, 1949: First meeting of Milt- 
tary Production and Supply Board, London, 
Considered details of organization and prob- 
lems related to future conduct of operations, 
provided a program for production and sale 
of armaments and equipment for consid- 
eration by the Defense Committee. 

November 18, 1949: Second meeting of 
Council, Washington, D. C. The chief busi- 
ness of this meeting was to approve the es- 
tablishment of the Military Production and 
Supply Board and the Defense Financial and 
Economic Committee. 

November 29, 1949: Second meeting of 
Military Committee, Paris, France. Con- 
cluded essential tasks of organization and 
formulation of agreed objectives necessary 
to carry out the defense provisions of the 
North Atlantic Treaty, made recommenda- 
tions to Defense Committee concerning stra- 
tegic concept developed by standing group 
for the integrated defense of the North At- 
lantic Treaty area, provision of a program 
for production and supply of armaments and 
equipment, coordination of planning between 
regional groups, and reported on progress of 
planning. 

December 1, 1949: Second meeting Defense 
Committee, Paris, France. Arrived at unani- 
mous agreement on and gave full approval 
to projects recommended by the Military 
Committee at their second meeting, called 
for the preparation of a program for the 
production and supply of armaments and 
equipment. 
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December 12, 1949: First meeting of Mili- 
tary Production and Supply Board 


perma- 
` nent working staff, London (in continuous 
~ session since). 


December 19, 1949: First meeting of the 
Defense Financial and Economic Committee, 
London. Considered problems of organiza- 
tion and future operations. Established 
permanent working staff (continuous ses- 


© sion) and Maison with permanent working 


staff of Military Production and Supply 
Board. 


January 6, 1950: Third meeting of Coun- 
cil, Washington, D.C. This session approved 
the strategic concept for the defense of the 
North Atlantic Treaty area which had been 
agreed upon by the Defense Committee. 

March 24, 1950: Second meeting North 
Atlantic Military Production and Supply 
Board, The Hague. Reviewed progress of 
Board since first meeting and made recom- 
mendations to the Defense Committee con- 
cerning ways and means of increasing avail- 
able supplies where they fell short of re- 
quirements, also assigned additional projects 
to the permanent working staff. 

March 28, 1950: Third meeting Military 
Committee, The Hague. Acted on recom- 
mendations of the standing group concern- 
ing the development of an integrated de- 
fense plan. The plan emphasized the re- 
sponsibilities assumed by each nation to 
participate with the maximum forces it 
can provide in assuring the continuing se- 
curity of the territories covered by the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, considered de- 
tails of organization and planning which 
resulted from recommendations from re- 
gional planning groups and the standing 
group during the previous 6 months. 

April 1, 1950: Third meeting of Defense 
Committee, The Hague. Approved the 
pl..ns for collective self-defense recommended 
by the Military Committee as a “first approx- 
imation” and directed that they be kept 
under continuous review. The Military 
Production and Supply Board was given spe- 
cific directives to implement standardiza- 
tion of equipment and insure coordinated 
production. The Defense Financial and 
Economic Committee was requested to sur- 
vey the financial and economic potentialities 
available for additional military expendi- 
tures. 

May 5, 1950: Fourth meeting of the Coun- 
cil, London. Agreed to establishment of 
additional formal machinery in the form of 
Deputies to the Foreign Ministers and a full- 
time organization to be set up under the 
Deputies. Considered the problem of bal- 
anced collective forces, greater emphasis on 
defense needs for the area, economic rela- 
tions between member nations, and estab- 
lished the Planning Board for Ocean 
Shipping. 

June 6, 1950: First meeting North Atlantic 
Planning Board for Ocean Shipping, London, 
Established provisional organization for im- 
mediate purpose of gathering data on 
merchant vessels tonnage and available fa- 
cilities and services of vessels controlled by 
government concerned, as well as data from 
nonmember governments as appropriate, 

July 2, 1950: Third meeting of North At- 
lantic Military Production and Supply 
Board, Copenhagen. Reviewed progress work 


to date and directed permanent working 


staff to set up task forces to implement 
new methods of meeting requirements in 
order to increase supplies and expedite pro- 
duction. 

July 5, 1950: First meeting Council Depu- 
ties, London. (In continuous session since.) 

September 3, 1950: Fifth meeting of the 
Council, New York, N. Y. Agreed upon the 
establishment at the earliest possible date 
of an integrated force under centralized 
command, and the appointment of a Chief 
of Staff and an eventual Supreme Com- 
mander therefor. Directed the Military 
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Committee (standing group) to be respon- 
sible for the higher strategic direction of 
the integrated force. Requested the De- 
fense Committee to work out the organiza- 
tion of the integrated force and to recom- 
mend steps necessary to bring this office 
into being at the earliest possible time. 
Further directed the Defense Committee to 
consider changes and simplifications re- 
quired in the military structure of NATO 
and related military organizations. Directed 
the Defense Committee to make recommen- 
dations at the earliest possible date as to 
the methods by which Germany could most 
usefully make its contribution to defense 
of Western Europe. 

(Nore—The forthcoming meetings of the 
Military and Defense Committees (October 
24-28, respectively) will be devoted to de- 
velopment of and reports on plans drawn up 
by the regional planning groups and in- 
tegrated by the standing group, considera- 
tion of the many organizational and func- 
tional problems generated since the last 
meeting and the carrying out of the direc- 
tives issued by the council at its fifth meet- 
ing. 

+ VI, RELATIONSHIP WITH MDAP 

The North Atlantic Treaty is in itself a 
powerful deterrent to aggression by making 
it clear to any potential aggressor that 
twelve member nations are determined to 
defend themselves collectively. Yet, the 
firmest will to defend is ineffective without 
the power to defend. To help supply that 
power each member is pledged to contribute 
as best he can from the resources at his 
disposal. The mutual defense assistance 
program, as it relates to the North Atlantic 
area, is one phase of the American effort to 
fulfill its obligations of strengthening the 
Atlantic defenses. 

Although MDAP and the North Atlantic 
Treaty developed separately, they are com- 
plementary. MDA fits into the treaty to 
make it stronger. The North Atlantic Treaty 
sets forth the principles, and provides the 
macLinery for the development of strategic 
plans for the collective defense of the area, 
MDAP offers one method of providing the 
materials to make mutual defense a reality. 

The United States Congress has recognized 
American obligations in strengthening the 
defenses of the free world by three distinct 
actions in the past year: the original MDAP 
authorization and appropriation of $1,314,- 
010,000 for fiscal year 1950 requirements, the 
fiscal year 1951 appropriation of $1,222,500,000 
made just before the Korean invasion, and 
the supplemental appropriation of $4,000,- 
000,000 passed by Congress in September. 
Nearly 85 percent of this $6,500,000,000 is 
earmarked to help bolster the defenses of 
Western Europe. The balance goes to the 
geographical areas of the Near East and the 
Far East. 

The organization for the mutual defense 
assistance program in the United States calls 
for close interdepartmental coordination 
between the Department of State, Depart- 
ment of Defense and the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration. At the top level these 
three participating agencies coordinate 
MDAP activities through the Foreign Military 
Assistance Steering Committee (FMASC), 
composed of the Secretary of State, who 
serves as chairman, the Secretary of Defense, 
and the ECA Administrator. At the work- 
ing level there is continuous coordination 
through the Foreign Military Assistance Co- 
ordinating Committee (FMACC), composed 
presently of the following top officials on 
MDA matters: Mr. John H. Ohly, for State; 
Maj. Gen. L. L. Lemnitzer, United States 
Army, for Defense; and Mr. Norman Paul for 
ECA. This same type of interdepartmental 
coordination is in effect overseas through 
the regional European Coordinating Com- 
mittee (ECC) in London, and at country 
level where the political, military, and eco- 
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nomic aspects are coordinated through the 
American Embassy, the Military Assistance 
Advisory Group (MAAG) and the ECA 
country mission. 


VII. “TEXT AND SIGNATORIES OF THE NORTH 
ATLANTIC TREATY 

“The parties to this treaty reaffirm their 
faith in the purposes and principles of the 
Charter of the United Nations and their de- 
sire to live in peace with all peoples and all 
governments. 

“They are determined to safeguard the free- 
dom, common heritage, and civilization of 
their peoples, founded on the principles of 
democracy, individual liberty, and the rule 
of law. 

“They seek to promote stability and well- 
being in the North Atlantic area. 

“They are resolved to unite their efforts 
for collective defense and for the preservation 
of peace and security. 

“They therefore agree to this North Atlan- 
tic Treaty, 

“Article 1 


‘The parties undertake, as set forth in the 
Charter of the United Nations, to settle any 
international disputes in which they may be 
involved by peaceful means in such a manner 
that international peace and security, and 
justice, are not endangered, and to refrain 
in their international relations from the 
threat or use of force in any manner incon- 
sistent with the purposes of the United Na- 
tions. 

“Article 2 


“The parties will contribute toward the 
further development of peaceful and friendly 
international relations by strengthening their 
free institutions, by bringing about a better 
understanding of the principles upon which 
these institutions are founded, and by pro- 
moting conditions of stability and well-being. 
They will seek to eliminate conflict in their 
international economic policies and will en- 
courcge economic collaboration between any 
or all of them. 


“Article 3 


“In order more effectively to achieve the 
objectives of this treaty, the parties, sepa- 
rately and jointly, by means of continuous 
and effective self-help and mutual aid, will 
maintain and develop their individual and 
collective capacity to resist armed attack. 


“Article 4 


“The parties will consult together when- 
ever, in the opinion of any of them, the 
territorial integrity, political independence, 
or security of any of the parties is threat- 
ened. 

“Article § 


“The parties agree that an armed attack 
against one or more of them in Europe or 
North America shall be considered an at- 
tack against them all; and consequently 
they agree that, if such an armed attack 
occurs, each of them, in exercise of the 
right of individual or collective self-defense 
recognized by article 51 of the Charter of 
the United Nations, will assist the party or 
parties so attacked by taking forthwith, 
individually and in concert with the other 
parties, such action as it deems necessary, 
including the use of armed force, to restore 
and maintain the security of the North At- 
lantic area. 

“Any such armed attack and all measures 
taken as a result thereof shall immediately 
be reported to the Security Council. Such 
measures shall be terminated when the Se- 
curity Council has taken the measures nec- 
essary to restore and maintain international 
peace and security. 

“Article 6 

“For the purpose of article 5 an armed 
attack on one or more of the parties is 
deemed to include an armed attack on the 
territory of any of the parties in Europe 
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or North America, on the Algerian depart- 
ments of France, on the occupation forces of 
any party in Europe, on the islands under 
the jurisdiction of any party in the North 
Atlantic area north of the Tropic of Cancer 
or on the vessels or aircraft in this area of 
any of the parties. 
“Article 7 

“This treaty does not affect, and shall 
not be interpreted as affecting, in any way 
the rights and obligations under the Charter 
of the parties which are members of the 
United Nations, or the primary responsibility 
of the Security Council for the maintenance 
of international peace and security, 


“Article 8 


“Each party declares that none of the in- 
ternational engagements now in force be- 
tween it and any other of the parties or 
any third state is in conflict with the provi- 
sions of this treaty, and undertakes not to 
enter into any international engagement in 
conflict with this treaty. 


“Article 9 


“The parties hereby establish a Council, 
on which each of them shall be represented, 
tu consider matters concerning the imple- 
mentation of this treaty. The Council shall 
be so organized as to be able to meet prompt- 
ly at any time. The Council shall set up 
such subsidiary bodies as may be necessary; 
in particular it shall establish immediately 
a Defense Committee which shall recommend 
ineasures for the implementation of articles 
3 and 5. 

“Article 10 


“The parties may, by unanimous agree- 
ment, invite any other Eurcpean state in a 
position to further the principles of this 
treaty and to contribute to the security of 
the North Atlantic area to accede to this 
treaty. Any state so invited may become a 
party to the treaty by depositing its instru- 
ment of accession with the Government of 
the United States of America. The Govern- 
ment of the United States of America will in- 
form each of the parties of the deposit of 
each such instrument of accession, 


“Article 11 


“This treaty shall be ratificd and its pro- 
visions carried out by the parties in ac- 
cordance with their respective constitutional 
processes. The instruments of ratification 
shall be deposited as soon as possible with 
the Government of the United States of 
America, which will notify all the other 
signatories of each deposit. The treaty shall 
enter into force between the states which 
have ratified it as soon as the ratifications 
of the majority of the signatories, including 
the ratifications of Belgium, Canada, France, 
Luxemburg, the Netherlands, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States have been 
deposited and shall come into effect with 
respect to other states on the date of the 
deposit of their ratifications. 

“Article 12 

“After the treaty has been in force for 10 
years, or at any time thereafter, the parties 
shall, if any of them so requests, consul 
together for the purpose of reviewing the 
treaty, having regard for the factors then 
affecting peace ard security in the North 
Atlantic area, including the development of 
universal as well as regional arrangements 
under the Charter of the United Nations for 
the maintenance of international peace and 
security. 

“Article 13 


“After the treaty has been in force for 
20 years, any party may cease to be a party 
1 year after its notice of denunciation has 
been given to the Government of the United 
States of America, which will inform the 
Governments of the other parties of the 
deposit of each notice of deaunciation, 
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“Article 14 


“This treaty, of which the English and 
French texts are equally authentic, shall be 
deposited in the archives of the Government 
of the United States of America. Duly certi- 
fied copies thereof will be transmitted by 
that Government to the Governments of the 
other signatories. 

“In witness whereof, the undersigned 
Plenipotentiaries have signed this treaty. 

“Done at Washington the 4th day of April 
1949. 

“For the Kingdom of Begun Paul-Henri 
Spaak, Prime Minister and Minister of For- 
eign Affairs; Baron Silvercruys, Ambassador 
to the United States. 

“For Canada: Lester B. Pearson, Secretary 
of State for External Affairs; H. Hume Wrong, 
Ambassador to the United States. 

“For the Kingdom of Denmark: Gustav 
Rasmussen, Minister of Foreign Affairs; 
Henrik de Kauffmann, Ambassador to the 
United States. 

“For France: Robert Schuman, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs; Henri Bonnet, Ambassador 
to the United States. 

“For Iceland: Bjarni Benediktsson, Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs; Thor Thors, Minister 
to the United States. 

“For Italy: Count Carlo Sforza, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs; Alberto Tarchiani, Ambassa- 
dor to the United States. 

“For the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg: 
Joseph Bech, Minister of Foreign Affairs; 
Hugues Le Gallais, Minister to the United 
States. 

“For the Kingdom of The Netherlands: 
D. U. Stikker, Minister of Foreign Affairs; 
E. N. van Kleffens, Ambassador to the United 
States. 

“For the Kingdom of Norway: Halvard M. 
Lange, Minister of Foreign Affairs; Wilhelm 
Munthe de Morgenstierne, Ambassador to 
the United States. 

“For Portugal: Jose Caeiro da Matta, Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs; Pedro Theotonio 
Pereira, Ambassador to the United States. 

“For the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland: Ernest Bevin, Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs; Sir Oliver 
Shewell Franks, Ambassador to the United 
States. 

“For the United States of America: Dean 
Acheson, Secretary of State.” 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. I was very much in- 
terested in the very persuasive list of 
recommendations presented by the able 
senior Senator from Ohio. I would urge 
that he add to that list of recommenda- 
tions something with reference to Sen- 
ate Resolution 99, which also is before 
us, because it seems to me that if we 
were to adopt that resolution with sec- 
tion 6 in it, as it now appears on pages 
4 and 5 of the resolution, we would be 
guilty of engaging in some dishonest 
legislative discourse which would be a 
calamity, because the country has a 
right to know just what it is that we 
are trying to do. 

Since the resolution contains a self- 
contradictory phrase, it seems to me 
that we certainly should reject Senate 
Resolution 99 unless that portion of it 
is clarified and made to express an hon- 
est statement of fact. 

Mr. TAFT. I agree with the Sena- 
tor. I was not dealing with the Sen- 
ate resolution. It gives me a great deal 
of trouble because, as the Senator from 
South Dakota says, by adopting that res- 
olution the Senate would say that con- 
gressional approval would be required, 
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but then the Senate would turn around 
and would give that approval by itself, 
acing alone as the Senate. 

Mr. MUNDT. That is correct. 

Mr. TAFT. I think that is self-con- 
tradictory, and I believe some clarifi- 
cation should be made. 

Mr. MUNDT. I think it is purely an 
inadvertence of draftsmanship; but if 
we were to adopt the resolution in that 
form, it would give misinformation to 
the people of the country, because ob- 
viously the Senate should not approve 
something which the Senate says re- 
quires congressional approval. 

Mr. TAFT. I fully agree with what 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Dakota says. 


ASSIGNMENT OF GROUND FORCES TO 
DUTY IN THE EUROPEAN AREA—JOINT 
MEMORIAL OF THE IDAHO LEGISLA- 
TURE 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point a joint me- 
morial of the Idaho Legislature, adopted 
at the thirty-first session of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Idaho, on Febru- 


' ary 8 and 15, 1951, dealing with the issue 


currently before the Senate, and re- 
spectfully urging Congress “to take such 
action as may be necessary and expe- 
dient to prevent the sending of the 
ground troops of these United States of 
America to foreign countries by the 
President of these United States with- 
out first obtaining the advice and con- 
sent of the Congress of these United 
States in the absence of a declaration of 
war by the Congress.” 

There being no objection, the joint 
memorial was ordered to lie on the table, 
and, under the rule, ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Senate Joint Memorial 3 


To the Honorable Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of these United States of 
America in Congress assembled: 

We, your memorialist, the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the State of 
Idaho, in legislative session duly and regu- 
larly assembled, most respectfully present 
the following petition, resolution, and me- 
morial, to wit: 

Whereas the present world situation 
insofar as it affects the peace and welfare 
of these United States of America is at one 
of its most critical and uncertain stages; 
and 

Whereas the President of these United 
States of America contemplates sending 
greater numbers of our ground troops to 
foreign countries in order to protect said 
countries against invasion by aggressor na- 
tions; and 

Whereas we, your memorialists, believe 
that ground troops of the United States 
should not be sent to any foreign country 
for such purpose by the President of these 
United States, without first having obtained 
the advice and consent of the Congress of 
these United States: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Idaho (the house of representatives con- 
curring), That we most respectfully urge 
Congress of these United States to take such 
action as may be necessary and expedient to 
prevent the sending of the ground troops 
of these United States of America to foreign 
countries by the President of these United 
States without first obtaining the advice 
and consent of the Congress of these United 
States in the absence of a declaration of 
war by the Congress; be it further 
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Resolved, That the secretary of state of the 
State of Idaho be authorized, and he is 
hereby directed, to immediately forward 
copies of this memorial to the Senate and 
the House of Representatives of these United 
States of America and to the Senators and 
Representatives in Congress from the State 
of Idaho. : 

This senate joint memorial passed the 
senete on the 15th day of February 1951. 

Epson H. DEAL, 
President of the Senate. 

This senate joint memorial passed the 
house of representatives on the 8th day of 
February 1951. 

W. L. Mitts, 


Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

I hereby certify that the within Senate 
Joint Memorial No. 3 originated in the sen- 
ate during the thirty-first session of the 
Legislature of the State of Idaho. 

Brirr NEDRY, 
Assistant Secretary of the Senate. 


HOUSING CONFERENCE AT ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, 
about a week ago it was my privilege to 
go to St. Louis, to be present at a housing 
conference there and to speak at that 
time. The conference was called by the 
mayor of St. Louis. It was supported by 
the leading businessmen of the commu- 
nity, including bankers, real estate men, 
and also by the people of the entire city 
of St. Louis generally., It was one of 
the most encouraging meetings I have 
ever attended, 

The pui pose of the meeting was to try 
to develop some kind of statement of a 
housing policy which might be put into 
effect during these days of mobilization, 
when there is a shortage of many criti- 
cal materials. 

I may say that the mayor of St. Louis, 
acting as the chairman of the conference, 
invited mayors from all over the country, 
representatives of the housing industry, 
bankers, and persons engaged in the 
home-mortgage business to attend the 
conference; and they came from various 
sections of the United States, and spent 
2 days in a series of very helpful confer- 
ences, which ended with a dinner on 
Tucsday evening of last week. It was at 
that dinner that I had the privilege of 
speaking to the conference. 

There was adopted by the conference 
a statement of policies and recommenda- 
tions. I do not wish to read the state- 
ment in full, but I desire to point out a 
few things which were agreed upon by 
the conference, which was made up of 
people of naturally divergent views re- 
garding the whole question of housing 
and the kind of program which ought to 
be put into effect during these war times. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Recor, at this point, the statement 
of policies and recommendations of the 
National Housing Policy Conference, 
which was prepared at the conference. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

STATEMENTS OF POLICIES AND RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS OF NATIONAL Hovsinc Po.icy 
CONFERENCE 
The National Housing Policy Conference 

Was sponsored by the mayor and civic leaders 

of the city of St. Louis. In attendance are 

industrial, financial, labor, business, hous- 
ing, religious and civic leaders from 35 States 
representing virtually all of the principal 
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communities in the United States. The 
conference was called to recommend a hous- 
ing policy in light of our national defense 
economy. 

The National Housing Policy Conference 
hereby adopts the following statement of 
policy and recommendations: 

1. We are in a war economy which seri- 
ously aggravates the housing situation. In 
order to meet defense housing needs, we 
support the proposed Housing Act of 1951 
as a means of sustaining the defense effort. 

2. In addition, we affirm the objectives of 
the Housing Act of 1949—a decent home in 
a wholesome environment for every Ameri- 
can family—as conducive to the defense 
effort. We call upon all groups in industry, 
finance, and business, no matter how diver- 
gent their points of view, to unite in efforts 
to reach the ultimate goal. A spirit of tol- 
erance, understanding, and cooperation, 
especially in the light of international events, 
is fundamental. 

3. Defense housing is an integral part of 
national defense. Critical materials should 
be apportioned to it throughout the entire 
program. Private enterprise should be giv- 
en the job of providing as much of defense 
housing needs as possible. Where private 
enterprise cannot or will not provide hous- 
ing within the means of defense workers, 
the balance of such housing should be pro- 
vided by public financing. Credit and 
building material restrictions should be ad- 
justed so as to facilitate construction of all 
defense housing. Unless appropriate steps 
are taken immediately, we will have tem- 
porary, unsalvagable housing, which is not 
desirable. All defense housing, whether 
built by private enterprise or public agencies, 
must be constructed so as to be a perma- 
nent asset in the community. Community 
facilities should be provided, simultaneously 
with housing, and with Federal assistance 
where communities cannot provide them 
from their own resources. 

4. In light of the vulnerability of Ameri- 
can cities, the elimination of substandard 
structures will greatly assist civil defense 
authorities in their efforts to protect citi- 
zens. That is an additional reason why 
private enterprise and government must co- 
operate to eliminate blight and to redevelop 
our urban areas under the provisions of 
title I of the Housing Act of 1949. This pro- 
gram must be completed as rapidly as pos- 
sible consistent with the defense effort. 

Business, industry, and commerce must 
olso recognize that a blighted city is ineffi- 
cient and costly and obstructive to the pro- 
gram of national defense. Communities 
which do not redevelop their blighted areas 
are bound to stagnate. We therefore urge 
business, industry, and commerce to take 
the lead in civic redevelopment as a part 
of the process of the regeneration of our 
Nation. We believe it is not wise to slow 
down on the planning and financing of re- 
development. If areas cannot be physically 
cleared, every step short of demolition of 
habitable buildings should be taken, so that 
there will be no delay in bringing about the 
final phase of redevelopment. 

5. Normal civilian needs for housing by 
private enterprise and for public housing in 
fair proportions should be provided to the 
greatest extent possible consistent with the 
defense efforts. Private enterprise should 
endeavor to meet the need for more rental 
housing not only for defense workers but for 
normal civilian use, Both private and public 
housing must give special consideration to 
the needs of families with children, especial- 
ly families requiring more than two bed- 
rooms. Although the need for economy is 
fundamental, there must be sound standards 
for construction and adequate standards of 
livability. 

6. A great many functions, such as the al- 
location of materials and financial aids for 
the construction of defense housing, require 
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a high degree of coordination. For that rea- 
son we favor the centralization of all activi- 
ties affecting the defense housing program 
under one administrative head who will col- 
laborate with other defense agencies. In 
addition, the expeditious handling of every 
phase of the housing programs for defense 
workers and normal civilian needs, and of 
the program for urban redevelopment, re- 
quire a high degree of courage and lead- 
ership. 

7. We recognize the contributions made to 
the Nation's housing by both private build- 
ers and public agencies. We deplore the in- 
transigent attitude of adherents of both pri- 
vate enterprise and of public housing which 
fails to present a true picture of the value of 
each type of program and of the value of a 
combined program to the American public. 
There can be no excuse for distorted and 
misleading statements made and inspired by 
adherents of either private enterprise hous- 
ing or public housing. Every effort must be 
made to prevent pullic confusion and mis- 
understanding cau | by dubious tactics 
which seek to obstruct the construction of 
much needed housing for families in all in- 
come groups in the Nation. 

8. In order to achieve the maximum econ- 
omy in the use of materials we endorse all 
efforts to obtain modern building codes, and 
favor further Federal aid for research and 


experiments aimed to improve technological 


operations of the building industry. 

9. The successful planning and operation 
of all housing programs, and the proper 
planning and consummation of urban re- 
development programs require the united 
support of leaders in the building industry, 
finance, and business, and of officials on every 
level of government. In addition, these pro- 
grams especially require the support of citi- 
zens in each community. We urge the estab- 
lishment of local, nonpartisan, nonpolitical 
citizens’ organizations to foster an under- 
standing of how the needs of their communi- 
ties may be met, and of the truth about 
urban redevelopment and private and public 
housing programs, in order that the goal of 
a decent home in a wholesome environment 
for every American family can be achieved. 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I should like to say 
a word about one other item. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I wanted to ask 
the Senator a question in regard to the 
matter about which he has just been 
speaking. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished majority leader at this point, 

Mr. McFARLAND. Was the state- 
ment which the Senator submitted in 
support of the bill which was reported 
recently by the committee? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It was not for the 
purpose of supporting any particular 
piece of legislation. I would say it was 
in general support of the bill which the 
committee reported. It was a statement 
regarding a general housing program 
which the country should adopt during 
this time, and I may say it followed very 
closely the provisions which are con- 
tained in the particular piece of legisla- 
tion to which the majority leader refers. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Inasmuch as the 
bill which was reported by the committee 
is to be taken up next, or at least it is 
planned to take it up when the Senate 
finishes the consideration of the pending 
resolutions, I think it very appropriate 
that the Senator make the statement he 
is making in regard to housing. I con- 
sider housing legislation to be very im- 
portant, As the defense plants are ex- 
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panded, since more housing will be 
needed, housing legislation will become 
even more important. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I appreciate the re- 
marks of the able majority leader. That 
was the attitude of those who attended 
the conference, and who, as I said, repre- 
sented many divergent views. I think 
the Senator from Arizona may be inter- 
ested in the statement that, even though 
there were groups in the conference who 
ordinarily attack public housing, the 
conference recommended that even dur- 
ing this period of mobilization at least a 
part of the housing program ought to be 
continued. 

One thing which I thought rather 
remarkable came up following the con- 
ference. I shall refer to it very briefly. 
It had reference to a resolution adopted 
by the Home Builders Association of 
Greater St. Louis. I may say that when 
they first began talking about arranging 
the conference, it appeared that the 
home builders were not too much in favor 
of it, and questioned the wisdom of doing 
certain of the things proposed. But, 
following the conference, the Home 
Builders Association of Greater St. Louis 
adopted a resolution, which they sent to 
the Honorable Joseph M. Darst, mayor 
of the city of St. Louis. I shall not now 
take time to read the resolution, but I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

Be it resolved by the Home Builders’ Asso- 
ciation of Greater St. Louis, That— 

(1) We commend the mayor of St. Louis, 
the Honorable Joseph M. Darst, for initiating 
the National Housing Policy Conference, so 
successfully conducted in St. Louis on March 
19 and 20, 1951. 

(2) We commend the housing coordinator 
of St. Louis, the Honorable Thomas F, Kel- 
leher, for his diligence in assembling a panel 
of experts on all phases of housing. 

(3) We commend the chairman of the 
conference, Mr. Gale F. Johnston, for his 
consciousness of public duty and for direc- 
tion of the conference to an eminently suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

(4) We commend the resolutions commit- 
tee, headed by the Honorable Aloys P. Kauf- 
man, for its excellent statement of policy, 
and we hereby subscribe to the stated ob- 
jective of this policy, namely, a decent home 
in a wholesome environment for every Ameri- 
can family. 

(5) We make a public expression of faith 
in the ability of Mayor Darst to lead our 
community to a better understanding of its 
housing needs and how they may best be 
met, and we volunteer our services as an 
association and as individuals as a civic duty 
and without compensation to serve in any 
organizations or committees which may be 
established to foster understanding by our 
citizens of their housing needs and to pro- 
mote our common objective as expressed. 


INVESTIGATION OF INTERSTATE CRIME— 
EXTENSION OF TIME FOR FILING FINAL 
REPORT 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
understand that the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. Hunt] desires to submit a 
unanimous-consent request. I have 
taken it up with the distinguished act- 
ing minority leader, and I understand 
there is no objection to its being pre- 
sented at this time. 
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Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator state the purpose of it, so 
that I may know whether it is the one 
I had in mind? 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself, the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Keravver], the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. O’Conor], the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Tosey], and the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY], I 
submit a resolution and request its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will read the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 108) was read 
as follows: 

Resolved, That the committee established 
by Senate Resolution 202, Eighty-tirst Con- 
gress, agreed to May 3, 1950 (creating a spe- 
cial committee to investigate interstate gam- 
bling and racketeering activities), is hereby 
authorized to expend from the contingent 
fund of the Senate to carry out the purposes 
of Senate Resolution 202, Eighty-first Con- 
gress, $15,000 in addition to the amounts 
heretofore authorized for the same purposes, 

Src. 2. Section 6 of Senate Resolution 202, 
Eighty-first Congress, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Src. 6. The committee shall report to the 
Senate with respect to the results of its 
study and investigation, together with such 
recommendations as to necessary legislation 
as it may deem advisable, and shall make 
a final report on or before May 1, 1951, in 
lieu of the requirements in Senate Resolu- 
tion 203 that the final report be made on 
March 31, 1951. All authority conferred by 
this resolution shall terminate on May 1, 
1951.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

Mr. WATKINS. May I inquire of the 
distinguished Senator from Wyoming 
whether the resolution merely provides 
for an extension of the resolution here- 
tofore adopted by the Senate? 

Mr. HUNT. I may say to the distin- 
guished acting minority leader that the 
committee regretted to find it necessary 
to ask for additional time, but we find 
it physically impossible to get our final 
report ready for submission to the Con- 
gress by tomorrow, as required by the 
resolution under which the investigation 
was made. 

Mr. WATKINS. I do not think the 
Senator caught my question. Is there 
anything in the resolution he has of- 
fered at the present time except pro- 
vision for a mere extension of time? 

Mr. HUNT. Yes; there is a request 
for an authorization of $15,000. 

Mr. WATKINS. In addition to the 
request for an authorization of $15,000, 
there is a request that the time be ex- 
tended for 1 month, is there not? 

Mr. HUNT. Yes. The extension of 
time is for but 1 month. I may say to 
the Senator, for I think the information 
should be available to Members of the 
Senate, that during this time we do not 
contemplate holding additional hearings, 
either executive or open. The purpose is 
merely to provide time within which our 
staff may prepare the type of report 
which we think the Senate is entitled 
to have. We find it physically impos- 
sible to complete it by tomorrow. 

Mr. WATKINS. If I understand cor- 
rectly, all that the resolution which is 
now presented to the Senate does is to 
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grant an extension of time for 1 month, 
and to authorize an appropriation in the 
sum of $15,000 for the use of the com- 
mittee for that month, 

Mr. HUNT. The Senator’s under- 
standing is entirely correct. 

Mr. WATKINS. I may say on behalf 
of the minority leader, the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY], that there is no 
objection. In fact, he feels that this 
ought to be done, I personally feel the 
same way, and therefore I have no objec- 
tion to the immediate consideration of 
the resolution. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, if 
the Senator’ will yield, I should like to 
state that I talked to the chairman of 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, my colleague, the senior Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], who stated 
he had no objection to the resolution, 
including the $15,000 authorization in- 
cluded in it. Regardless of what the in- 
tention of the committee may be at the 
present time, I am glad the resolution 
is not restrictive, that it is a mere ex- 
tension of time, because the committee 
might wish to do something in the 30- 
day period, and we would not want to 
adopt a resolution which would make it 
impossible for the committee to do any- 
thing within the 30-day period or what- 
ever other period they might want, if it 
should be done. 

Mr. WATKINS. I may say that I 
think the original resolution was broad 
enough to give the committee vast pow- 
ers, and I understand those powers are 
adequate. 

Mr. HUNT. The powers are still re- 
tained, with the resolution I have just 
offered, but it is not our intention to 
use them. We hope, and we have agreed 
among ourselves, to have no more hear- 
ings, either open or executive. 

Mr. WATKINS. With that assurance, 
there is no objection whatever on the 
part of the minority leader, or on behalf 
of myself. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I wish 
to commend the Senator from Wyoming 
and the other members of his commit- 
tee for the sterling job they have done 
in connection with a very difficult and 
disagreeable task. I was hoping the 
Senator would ask for an extension of 90 
days instead of 30 days, and I am bit- 
terly disappointed to hear that the com- 
mittee does not intend to pursue any of 
the leads which have been developed, 
but will simply use the 30 days for the 
purpose of closing ur shop. 

It seems to me there is a great deal of 
unfinished business in the general area 
in which the committee has made such 
a very ambitious and important begin- 
ning. I wonder whether the Senator 
from Wyoming has in mind, perhaps, 
that between now and the concluding 
date fixed in the resolution there may be 
presented to the Senate a resolution 
which will either call for a rather exten- 
sive continuation of the committee, or 
for the creation of a new committee to 
complete the job which has been so nobly 
begun. 

Mr. HUNT. I will say to the distin- 
guished Senator from South Dakota 
that the committee does have proposed 
legislation in mind. It will be in our 
report. We hope it will involve a plan 
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to carry cut in some form the work we 
have been doing. Just what the form 
will be, just what the membership of 
such an organization shall be, I cannot 
at this time tell the Senator, because 
wiv 5 has not yet decided that 
point. 

Mr. MUNDT. Would the Senator be 
willing to give this much of an assurance, 
that the job at hand will not have been 
completed by the end of another 30 days? 

Mr. HUNT. Does the Senator mean 
we shall not have thoroughly exhausted 
all the leads we have developed? 

Mr. MUNDT. That is correct. 

Mr. HUNT. The Senator is quite cor- 
rect. We have interrogated 764 wit- 
nesses. We have held hearings in 15 
cities, and we have had, I believe, some- 
thing like 264 executive and open ses- 
sions. Each of the sessions developed 
new leads which the committee did not 
anticipate when the hearing was opened. 

I will say that we are finding that the 
class of work the committee has been 
doing could be endless. There seems to 
be no end to it, and we are hoping and 
intending to try to establish some sort of 
a committee or commission which will 
carry on the work. 

Mr. MUNDT. Will the Senator agree, 
further, that it would be a very tragic 
and unfortunate thing if at the end of 
30 days no way were found to complete 
the job which has been undertaken by 
the committee? 

Mr. HUNT. I would say it would; but 
it will not be the fault of the committee, 
because we shall submit to the Congress 
some definite recommendations. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I have 
no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was considered and agreed to. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. McFARLAND. I move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business, 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, HILL 
in the chair) laid before the Senate 
messages from the President of the 
United States submitting sundry nomi- 
nations, which were referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

(Por nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following favorable report of a 
nomination was submitted: 

By Mr. RUSSELL, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

Maj. Gen. Paul Henry Streit 08254, Army 
of the United States (brigadier general, Med- 
ical Corps, U. S. Army), for appointment as 
major general, Medical Corps in the Regular 
Army of the United States, under the provi- 
sions of title V of the Officer Personnel Act of 
1947. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further reports, the clerk will state 
the nomination on the Executive Calen- 
dar. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
The Chief Clerk read the nomination 


of James E. Colliflower to be a member 
of the District of Columbia Redevelop- 
ment Land Agency for a term of 5 years, 


effective on and after March 4, 1951. 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, in 


the absence of the minority leader, I 
ask that that nomination be passed over. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


nomination will be passed over. 


Mr. McFARLAND. I did not know 


that there was any objection. 


Mr. WATKINS. I do not know what 


the objection is, but I was asked to re- 
quest that the nomination go over. 


RECESS 
Mr. McFARLAND. As in legislative 


session, I move that the Senate stand in 


recess until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 


The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 


o’clock and 53 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until tomorrow, Friday, 
March 30, 1951, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the 


Senate March 29 (legislative day of 


March 26), 1951: 


£ 


In THE Am FORCE 
The following-named persons for appoint- 


ment in the United States Air Force, under 
the provisions of section 103, Public Law 36, 
Eightieth Congress (Army-Navy Nurses Act 
of 1947), as amended by Public Law 514, 
Eighty-first Congress, in the grades indi- 
cated, with dates of rank to be determined 
by the Secretary of the Air Force, under the 
provisions of section 105, Public Law 36, 
Eightieth Congress, as amended by section 
2 of Public Law 514, Eighty-first Congress: 


To be captains, USAF (nurses) 


Muriel Ammons, E 
Mary E. Anderson, 
Juliet M. D. Anton, 
Elena M. Ardoin, 
Nellie J. Bailey, 
Alice R. Bakutis, 
Madeline Barneycastle 
Marjorie E. Beakes, E 
Josephine M. Becker, 
Adeline T. Bell, E 

Mildred A. Bell, 
Rose M. Bendetti, 


Janice M. Blount, 
Jonita R. Bonham 
Edith Brandes, 5 
Helen L. Brennan 
Helen E. Brown, E 
Elizabeth L. Buzan 
Katherine G. Cahill 
Flora G, Carmine, 
Barbara H. Carson, 


Helen A. Chupka, Eeee 
Margaret S. Clouse, 
Eleanor B. Cochran, 
Catherine A. Coffman, 
Cora E. Conerly, E 
Elizabeth J. Conroy, 
Mary I. Cossey, 
Opal G. Davis, 
Charlotte B. Detweiler, 
Aileen A. Dupont, 
Ona M. Emigh, E 
Marie O. Eyman, 
Margaret M. Fallon, 
Florence F, Fintak, E 
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Rose M. Fiorello; 


Joyce Godard, 
Viola Graham, 
Lillian A, Gravis, 
Anne M. Gregg, 
Matilda D. Grinevich, 
Angelica L. Gulick 
Edith J. Gunning, E 
Karolyna J. Harriso 
Grace J. Hayden, 
Martha J. Hierstein, 
Emily E. Hilbus, 
Mary E. Hoadley, 
Ethel A. Hoefiy, E 
Ernestine F. Hohberger, 
Helen Humphries, E 
Marguerite L. Jernigan, 
Josephine Jezek, E 

Esther M. Johnson, B 
Margaret E. Johnson, 
Martha L. Johnson, 
Frieda E. Keso, 
Helen M. Kiley, 
Helen H. King, 
Vera D. King, 


Nara M. Luzietti, 
Mary C. Lynch, 
Ethel S. Madden, 
Jeanne R. Marquis, 
Edna S. Mattonen, E 
Blanche A. McCloskey, 
Marguerite E. McDonald, 
Margaret E. McKenzie, 
Mary E. McNamara, 
Dorothy M. Menge, 
Pauline T, Michalk: 


Kathryn Miller, 
Mary V. Miller, 


Myrtle N. Nereson, 
Annice E. Norred, 

Cecilia E. Obenhoff, 
Dominica B. O'Brien, 
Mary E. O'Donnell, 
Suzanne M. Ottoy, 

Merilys E. Porter, E 


Violet I. Price, 
Alice M. Ragin, 
Anne D. Reams, 


Margaret A. Richey, 
Winifred M. Robinson 
Winnie B. Sanders, $ 
Rose N. Slusher, 
Elinor V. Smith, 
Elverene N. Smith, 
Charlotte M. Stein 
Melba G. Stone, E 
Esther E. Taylor, 
Frances J. Valentine, 
Mary L. Van Horn, 
Fanny E. Viahovich, 
Mabel L. Wakeland, . — 
Gertrude M. Walsh, 


Eleanor Welch, 
Eva J. Wheeler, 
Mary L. White, 
Clara D. Whitley, 
Elizabeth A. Wright, 
Jane H. York, 
Emily E. Zack, 
Alice E. Zayatz, 
Mabel M. Zibell, 
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To be captains, USAF (women’s medical 
specialists) 


Jack LaRue, 

Mary M. Laughlin 
Dellamae Motley, 

Frances E. Smith, Ea 


To be first lieutenants, USAF (nurses) 


Theresa L. Bell, E 
Thelma L. Dawson, 
Irene C. Falkenhagen, 
Katheryne J. Hills, 
Dorothy H. Janowicz 
Evelyn N. Lawrence, 
Dorothy N. Livingston, 
Margaret J. Mills, 
Lyla P. Milroy, F 
Mary M. Mullen, 
Anna Obletiloff, 
Mary A. Partin, 
Jane Saunders, 
Mary A. Schreiber, 
Madeline P. Sebasky, 
Rose M. Shef uo 
Lillian M. Soto, E 
Lillian F. Stone, 
Hilda E. Velasquez, 
Hope E. Waite, È 
Zada C. Zarling, 


To be first lieutenants, USAF (women's 
medical specialists) 


Frances M. Gasson, 
Jean R. Gates, 
Dorothy M. Griffin, 
Betty F. Hearne, 
Doris C. Knausz, 
Julia V. Skellchock, 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the United States Air Force, in the 
grade indicated, with dates of rank to be 
determined by the Secretary of the Air Force 
under the provisions of section 101, Public 
Law 36, Eightieth Congress (Army-Navy 
Nurses Act of 1947): 


To be second lieutenants, USAF (nurses) 
Helen E. Calm, E 


Dorothy M. Horton 
Joan E. Kelley, E 


The following-named distinguished avia- 
tion cadets for appointment in the United 
States Air Force, in the grade indicated, with 
dates of rank to be determined by the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force under the provisions 
of section 506, Public Law 381, Eightieth 
Congress (Officer Personnel Act of 1947): 


To be second lieutenants 


Charles D. Anderson William M. Kottas 
Kenneth G. Baker Frank B. McGehee 
Frank E. Bennett James R. Odom, Jr. 
Philip C. Davis, Jr. Tom M. Skillman 
Cyril H. Dingwell Otis A. Sleep 
Joseph J. Gyulavics Paul E. Snodgress 
William B. Johnson William J. Warren 


The following-named person for appoint- 
ment in the United States Air Force in the 
grade indicated, with date of rank to be de- 
termined by the Secretary of the Air Force 
under the provisions of title II, Public Law 
365, Eightieth Congress (Army-Navy-Public 
Health Service Medical Officer Procurement 
Act of 1947): 


To be captain, USAF (medical) 
Paul Bittick, Jr. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the United States Air Force under 
the provisions of section 103, Public Law 36, 
Eightieth Congress (Army-Navy Nurses Act 
of 1947), as amended by Public Law 514, 
Eighty-first Congress, in the grades indicated, 
with dates of rank to be determined by the 
Secretary of the Air Force under the provi- 
sions of section 105, Public Law 36, Eightieth 
Congress, as amended by section 2 of Public 
Law 514, Eighty-first Congress: 


To be captains, USAF (nurses) 


Janice A. Albert, 
Myrtle R. Brewer, 
Bernice E. Britton, 
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Etta Chandler, 


Gussie L. Dowell, 
Geraldine E. Hellen, 
Margaret M. Kiefer, 
Lillian M. Kinkela, 
Lucile C. Slattery, 

Clare E. Stanton, 

Margaret Vizard, $ 

To be first lieutenant, USAF (nurse) 

Genevieve E. Martell, 

To be first lieutenant, USAF (women’s 

medical specialist) 

Janet E. Cook, 

The following-named distinguished avia- 
tion cadets for appointment in the United 
States Air Force in the grade indicated, with 
dates of rank to be determined by the Sec- 
retary of the Air Force under the provisions 
of section 506, Public Law 381, Eightieth Con- 
gress (Officer Personnel Act of 1947): 

To be second lieutenants 
John C. Fremont Robert P. King 
Bruce E. Graham James I, Meeker 
Virgil I. Grissom Dallas K. Stephens 
Thomas E. Hadley II Richard J. Swan 
Robert B. Hunter, Jr. Albert H. Ward, Jr. 


SENATE 


Fripay, Marcu 30, 1951 


(Legislative day of Monday, March 26, 
1951) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock merid- 
ian, on the expiration of the recess. 

The Very Reverend J. Hutchison 
Cockburn, D. D., senior minister, the 
Cathedral of Dunblane, Scotland, of- 
fered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, King of Kings and 
Lord of Lords, from whom proceed all 
power and dominion in heaven and 
earth, abundantly bless, we most heart- 
ily beseech Thee, these Thy servants 
set in the high places of government in 
this Nation. Upon the President, the 
Vice President, the Senators, and all in 
authority, look with Thy gracious favor; 
imbue them with Thy spirit of wisdom, 
goodness, and truth; and so rule their 
hearts and govern their endeavors 
that law and order, justice, and national 
unity may prevail. Preserve this Na- 
tion from public calamities, from pesti- 
lence and conspiracy, from rebellion, 
and from national sins and corruptions. 
Uphold the people in peace and in war; 
make them strong in the fear of the 
Lord and in the love of righteousness 
which exalt the nations so that, know- 
ing Thy goodness to them and the de- 
fense of Thy watchful providence, they 
may be a blessing to the whole world 
of men, to Thy praise and glory, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. 

Lord God of Hosts, stretch forth Thine 
almighty arm, we pray, to strengthen 
and protect the soldiers, the sailors, and 
the airmen of this and the United Na- 
tions. Shelter them in danger and 
keep them in every evil; endow them 
with loyalty and courage and with the 
assurance that they strive for ends well- 
pleasing unto Thee. Give them vic- 
tory in the day of battle, we humbly 
pray, that peace may be restored to the 
earth and Thy kingdom of righteous- 
ness be advanced; through our Lord, 
Jesus Christ. 
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Now the God of peace, that brought 
again from the dead our Lord Jesus, 
that great Shepherd of the sheep, 
through the blood of the everlasting 
covenant, make you perfect in every 
good work to do His will, working in 
you that which is well-pleasing in His 
sight, through Jesus Christ, to whom be 
glory, for ever and ever. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MCFARLAND, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
March 29, 1951, was dispensed with. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


On request of Mr. MCFARLAND, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. MCCARRAN was 
excused from attendance on the sessions 
of the Senate for the next 10 days 
because of official business. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING SENATE 
SESSION 


On request of Mr. LEHMAN, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare was author- 
ized to sit this afternoon during the ses- 
sion of the Senate. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senators be 
permitted to present petitions and me- 
morials, submit reports, introduce bills 
and resolutions, and transact other rou- 
tine business, without debate, and that 
the time thus consumed be charged 
equally to the proponents and the op- 
ponents of the pending resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


PETITION 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a telegram in the nature of a 
petition from the Civic League of Im- 
provement Clubs and Associations, San 
Francisco, Calif., signed by Hugh K. Mc- 
Kevitt, president; Col. Gus C. Ringole, 
chairman, judiciary committee; and 
Ernest L. West, secretary, commending 
the activities of the Special Committee 
To Investigate Crime in Interstate Com- 
merce, and praying for its continuance 
for another year, which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL, from the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services: 

S. 285. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the Secretary of the 
Navy to proceed with the construction of 
certain public works, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved April 4, 1944; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No, 197). 

PROBLEMS OF HEALTH INSURANCE 

PLANS—REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 

(REPT. NO. 196) 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, I submit, pursuant to Senate Reso- 
lution 273, of the Eighty-first Congress, 
as modified by Senate Resolution 39 of 
the Eighty-second Congress, a report on 
the study conducted by the Subcommit- 
tee on Health of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare on the status, 
methods of operation, types, potentiali- 
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ties, and problems of health insurance 
plans in the United States, and the ac- 
tivities of State and local governments 
in the field of health services. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The report 
will be received and printed. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 
Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. LANGER: 
§. 1232. A bill to permit the appointment 


- of certain substitute and temporary rural 


carriers in the rural delivery service to reg- 
ular positions; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 
By Mr. HUMPHREY (for Mr. Macnu- 
SON): 

S. 1238. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Anna 
E. Stark; and 

S. 1234 (by request). A bill for the relief 
of Toshiko Konishi; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S. 1235. A bill to extend to persons entitled 
to receive medical care by or through the 
Veterans’ Administration, the right to elect 
to receive chiropractic treatment; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HUMPHREY when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 


CHIROPRACTIC TREATMENT FOR CER- 
TAIN PERSONS BY VETERANS’ ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Macnuson], who is absent by leave 
of the Senate, I introduce for appropri- 
ate reference a bill to extend to persons 
entitled to receive medical care by or 
through the Veterans’ Administration, 
the right to elect to receive chiropractic 
treatment. I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill, together with a letter 
to Senator Macnuson from Omar B. 
Ketchum, director, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States, be printed in 
the Record. In his letter Mr. Ketchum 
expresses on behalf of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars his interest in the bill and 
requests the senior Senator from Wash- 
ington to sponsor it in the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred, 
and, without objection, the bill and let- 
ter will be printed in the RECORD, 

The bill (S. 1235) to extend to per- 
sons entitled to receive medical care by 
or through the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, the right to elect to receive chiro- 
practic treatment, introduced by Mr. 
HUMPHREY (for Mr. MAGNUSON), was 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That whenever any 
person is entitled by law or regulation to 
receive medical care by or through the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, he shall, if he so 
elects, have the right to receive chiropractic 
care and the Chief Medical Director shall 
make available the services of ¢ralified 
chiropractors. 


The letter is as follows: 


VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Kansas City, Mo., March 6, 1951. 
Senator WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR MAGNUSON: I am at- 

taching draft of a suggested bill which I am 
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requesting you, in the name of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of the United States, to in- 
troduce in the Senate. If you know of other 
Senators who would be willing to jointly 
sponsor this bill with you it will be very 
agreeable to this office. 
H The attached bill draft, in addition to 
having the support of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, has the endorsement of repre- 
sentatives of the International Chiropractors 
Association and the National Chiropractic 
Association, Inc. In four successive national 
encampments of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars the delegates have gone on record fa- 
oring the establishment of chiropractic serv- 
ices in Veterans’ Administraiton hospitals. 
There is a bill pending in the House of 
Representatives, introduced by Represent- 
ative CLARE MAGEE, of Missouri, which, if ap- 
proved, would amend the act creating the 
Department of Medicine and Surgery of the 
Veterans’ Administration by establishing a 
chiropractic service. The attached draft 
would implement the House bill by granting 
to any person eligible by law or regulation to 
receive medical care in the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration to have the right to receive chiro- 
practic care if he so desires and the Chief 
Medical Director may make such service 
available. 
Respectfully yours, 
Omar B. KETCHUM, 
Director. 


ASSIGNMENT OF GROUND FORCES TO 
NX DUTY IN EUROPEAN AREA—AMEND- 
MENTS 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, on behalf of 
‘the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Mc- 
Manon] and myself, I send to the desk 
four amendments intended to be pro- 
posed by us, jointly, to Senate Resolution 
99 and Senate Concurrent Resolution 18, 
approving the action of the President of 
the United States in cooperating in the 
common defense efforts of the North 
Atlantic Treaty nations. Two of the 
amendments are to Senate Resolution 
99, and two are to Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 18. 

The amendments to the Senate reso- 
lution are identical in language with the 
amendments to the concurrent resolu- 
tion, save for the fact that in the amend- 
ments to the concurrent resolution the 
word “Congress” is substituted for the 
word “Senate” at the appropriate places. 

I ask that the amendments be printed 
and lie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ments will be received, printed, and lie 
on the table. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that at this point in my 
remarks the text of the amendments to 
Senate Resolution 99 be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

On page 4, line 19, strike out all of section 
6 through page 5, line 2, and in lieu thereof 
insert the following: 

“6. The Senate hereby approves the policy 
of assigning American forces, including 
ground troops, to Western Europe when such 
assignment is in implementation of article 
3 of the North Atlantic Treaty and hereby 
approves the present plans of the President 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff to send four 
additional divisions of ground troops to West- 
ern Europe; to this end it is the sense of the 
Senate, in the interest of national unity and 
understanding, that there should be the full- 
est collaboration between the Congress and 
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the President; and it is the sense of the 
Senate that, whenever either a majority of 
all the members of the Senate Committees 
on Foreign Relations and Armed Services, 
acting jointly, or a majority of all the mem- 
bers of the House Committees on Foreign 
Affairs and Armed Services, acting jointly, 
may believe that any proposed policy per- 
taining to the implementation of article 3 
of the North Atlantic Treaty is a new policy, 
it should be submitted to the Senate and 
House for approval by concurrent resolution, 
or whenever either a majority of all the mem- 
bers of the Senate Committees on Foreign 
Relations and Armed Services, acting jointly, 
or a majority of all the members of the 
House Committees on Foreign Affairs and 
Armed Services, acting jointly, may disagree 
with the certified opinions referred to in 
paragraphs 4 or 5, the matter in disagree- 
ment should be submitted to the Senate and 
House for their consideration in such manner 
as the dissenting committees may recom- 
mend.” 

Strike out all after the word “Resolved” 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That for the purpose of implementation 
of article 3 of the North Atlantic Treaty, the 
Senate hereby approves the present plans of 
the President and the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
to send four additional divisions of ground 
troops to Western Europe.” 

Strike out the preamble. 


Mr. McCARTHY submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the resolution (S. Res. 99) approving the 
action of the President of the United 
States in cooperating in the common de- 
fense efforts of the North Atlantic Treaty 
nations, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 


HOW GOOD IS THE VOICE OF AMERICA? 


[Mr. MUNDT asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp the Reporters’ 
Roundup broadcast on the subject How 
Good Is the Voice of America? of March 15, 
1951, which appears in the Appendix.] 


ELECTION OF GOVERNOR OF ALASKA— 
EDITORIAL COMMENT 


[Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska asked and ob- 
tained leave to have printed in the RECORD 
editorial comments and an article with ref- 
erence to the proposed election of the Gov- 
ernor of Alaska, which appear in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING AND 
FREEDOM—ADDRESS BY FRED I. CAIRNS 


Mr. LANGER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the RECORD a radio address 
by Fred I. Cairns on the subject UMT and 
Freedom, broadcast from Madison, Wis., on 
March 18, 1951, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE EDGAR RICKARD 
BY THE BELGIAN AMERICAN EDUCA- 
TIONAL FOUNDATION, INC, 


IMr. SMITH of New Jersey asked and ob- 
tained leave to have printed in the RECORD 
the minutes of the Belgian American Educa- 
tional Foundation and a resolution adopted 
paying tribute to the late Edgar Rickard, 
which appear in the Appendix.] 


REGULATION OF IMMIGRATION—STATE- 
MENT BY THE AMERICAN JEWISH CON- 
GRESS 


[ Mr. LEHMAN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record a statement by 
the American Jewish Congress to the Joint 
Senate-House Committee on the Judiciary, 
discussing the McCarran-Walter omnibus 
immigration bills, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 
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MEDICAL POLICIES OF THE VETERANS’ 
ADMINISTRATION—ARTICLE BY PR. 
HOWARD A, RUSK, M. D. 


[Mr. LEHMAN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article by Dr. 
Howard A. Rusk, M. D., entitled “Improved 
Prospects Seen for VA Medical Services,” 
published in the New York Times of March 
25, 1951, which appears in the Appendix.] 


OVERLOADING OF COMMERCIAL TRUCKS 
ARTICLE BY JAMES DANIEL 


[Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado asked and ob- 
tained leave to have printed in the RECORD 
an article by James Daniel, published in the 
Washington Daily News of March 30, 1951, 
dealing with the overloading of commercial 
trucks; which appears in the Appendix.] 


COMMON SENSE VERSUS LEGALISM— 
ARTICLE BY JOSEPH C. HARSCH 

[Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Common Sense Versus Legalism,” 
written by Joseph C. Harsch, chief, Wash- 
ington News Bureau, the Christian Science 
Monitor, which appears in the Appendix.] 


ISSUES INVOLVED IN ASSIGNMENT OF 
TROOPS TO AN INTERNATIONAL 
ARMY—STATEMENTS BY SENATOR CASE 
[Mr. CASE asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp statements pre- 
pared by him, to be made to questions to be 
asked by Mr. Frank Burkholser, of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co., in a radio program 
on the evening of March 30, 1951, which ap- 
pear in the Appendix,] 


A NEW BIRTH OF FREEDOM—ADDRESS BY 
HARRY A. BULLIS 

Mr. HUMPHREY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address en- 
titled “A New Birth of Freedom,” delivered on 
July 28, 1950, at Lake Success, N. Y., by Harry 
A. Bullis, chairman of the board of General 
Mills, Inc., of Minneapolis, Minn., which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


RELATIONS BETWEEN THE UNITED 
STATES AND INDIA 

Mr. HUMPHREY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a statement 
prepared by him relating to an article by 
Robert Trumbull, entitled “India Parley 
Links Food and Freedom,” published in the 
New York Times on March 29, 1951, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


A REPORT FROM EUROPE—ARTICLES BY 
JOHN COWLES 

[Mr. HUMPHREY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a series of 
three articles entitled “A Report From Eu- 
rope,” by John Cowles, publisher of the 
Minneapolis Star and Tribune; which appear 
in the Appendix.] 
ASSIGNMENT OF GROUND FORCES TO 

DUTY IN THE EUROPEAN AREA 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the resolution (S. Res. 99) ap- 
proving the action of the President of 
the United States in cooperating in the 
common defense efforts of the North 
Atlantic Treaty nations. 

Mr. WHERRY obtained the floor. 

Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield, so that I may make a 
statement of not to exceed 15 minutes, 
on the current issue? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the Senator from Maryland 10 minutes 
prior to the beginning of the time I shall 
occupy. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Is the time 
to be consumed by the Senator from 
Maryland to be taken from the division 
of time on routine matters, or is it to 
be charged to the Senator from Ne- 
braska? 

Mr, WHERRY. Let it be charged to 
both sides, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Sengtor 
from Nebraska? The Chair hears none, 
and the Senator from Maryland may 
proceed. 

Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to address myself to the pending 
question, Senate Resolution 99. 

The United States is a powerful na- 
tion, but under worid conditions today it 
needs allies. The purpose of the North 
Atlantic Treaty is tc provide us with 
allies. If we expect their aid, they must 
in their turn be able o depend upon us 
in times of need. 

This is no time for prolonged argu- 
mentation over the question of who shall 
determine the policy reiative to imple- 
menting article 3 of the North Atlantic 
Pact, whether it shall be the executive 
or the legislative branch of our Govern- 
ment. The security of the United States 
will be served by nothing less than the 
unstinting cooperation between the two 
branches of our Government on this im- 
portant matter. 

This is the time for unity. Not only 
are our European allies in doubt about 
our intentions and policies. Our own 
citizens are disconcerted by uncertain- 
ties as to where we are going and why. 
The people of the United States have 
followed the debate on the troops to Eu- 
rope issue here on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, and many of our fellow citizens 
wonder why there should be serious 
question about the sending of troops 
abroad if the security of the United 
States will be attained thereby. 

As Members of the Senate, none of us 
would willingly abandon one iota of con- 
gressional power or prerogative to the 
Executive. Furthermore, I am aware of 
the many precedents for congressional 
participation in determining policies 
governing the use of United States forces 
abroad. But having said that let me 
lose no time in asserting that the Con- 
stitution of the United States provides 
for outright Executive action in the use 
of our Armed Forces. - Not only does the 
President of the United States have un- 
usual emergency powers, but his Execu- 
tive and military powers under the Con- 
stitution and a long list of unbroken 
precedents and court decisions establish 
without a trace of deubt that he must 
not be unduly restricted. 

No less great an American than Mr. 
Harold E. Stassen properly asserts the 
President's authority to deploy at his 
complete discretion American troops both 
at home and abroad. Former President 
Taft and legislative leaders like Senator 
Borah have time and again maintained 
that the President’s powers as Com- 
mander in Chief of the United States 
Armed Forces are unlimited by the Con- 
stitution. In the exercise of this power 
the President of the United States has 
sent troops abroad to Greenland, Ice- 
land, and the North Atlantic bases, sig- 
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nificantly not to quell revolts, but to oc- 
cupy those bases while the United States 
was still at peace. The President has 
placed United States military forces in 
an international army, as he did during 
the Boxer Rebellion; he has appointed 
an American general, Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, as the Commander in Chief of an 
international army in north Africa and 
in Europe during World War II. 

These and scores of other actions were 
undertaken by the President without the 
participation of the Congress. There- 
fore, we are driven to the inevitable con- 
clusion that the President is acting 
within his constitutional powers in dis- 
patching troops to Europe in implemen- 
tation of the North Atlantic Pact, 
whether the use of the troops is to give 
effect to article 5 or article 3 or article 9, 
or all three together. 

But it is not enough to say that the 
President has these broad powers. Con- 
gress, too, has an interest in this matter. 
I agree completely with the senior Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], al- 
though I arrive at the same conclusion 
by a different line of thought from the 
one he follows. There are many rea- 
sons why it is vital that the Congress 
have a share in determining the policies 
governing the assigning of troops to Eu- 
rope. 

The people of the United States ex- 
pect their representatives to participate 
in these decisions. We in this Chamber 
cannot escape that responsibility, even if 
we would wish to do so. Moreover, our 
European allies have the full right to 
know that the legislative as well as the 
executive branch supports the imple- 
mentation of the North Atlantic Treaty. 
In this regard, it is not without signifi- 
cance that the British Parliament, the 
French Chambers, and other great law- 
making bodies of our sister States un- 
der the treaty have acted on the ex- 
pansion of their national military estab- 
lishments and on their contributions to 
the unified integrated army to which we 
now propose to make our contribution. 

The constant and continuing threat of 
Communist expansion leaves no choice 
but to act decisively at this time of 
crisis. The world-wide program for the 
spread of Communist domination calls 
for unceasing efforts to seize the reins 
of government whenever possible. West- 
ern Europe, with its natural resources 
and its manpower, presents an attractive 
area for seizure. Our interests are in- 
separably connected with Western Eu- 
rope; and for our own future security 
we must take adequate steps to convince 
both our allies and our potential enemies 
that we are awake to the imminent 
dangers. 

Affirmative congressional action will 
be helpful both at home and abroad. 
Such action will dissipate any last linger- 
ing hopes of the Soviet Government and 
of its satellites that we are faltering in 
our support of Europe. It will rob their 
propaganda mills of much grist, which 
has filled their nefarious shops since this 
debate started, It will make clear that 
the American people are determined to 
preserve their own liberties and to help 
maintain the independence and security 
of the free people of the world. 
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There is a danger that at times like 
these we may lose sight of the tre- 
mendous diplomatic and psychological 
significance of our discussions. As we 
all know, there is much more to this 
issue than the number of troops the 
President now proposes to send to Eu- 
rope to serve under General Eisen- 
hower’s command. Four divisions is a 
small army, but comparatively it is only 
a part of what is needed for European 
defense. If the President and the Con- 
gress can cooperate on this resolution, 
this small army will be a great contri- 
bution, for it will inspire confidence 
abroad, boost the morale of our allies, 
and bring about complementary con- 
tributions of troops by our partners, 
which will build the defense force which 
Europe needs in rapid fashion. In short, 
it is not so much the amount of our aid 
this time as it is the way in which it is 
given, that is of transcendent impor- 
tance, and in that contribution the 
whole American people are involved, 
acting and speaking through their Presi- 
dent and through their Congress. 

In view of the many conflicting and 
divergent views, which have been pre- 
sented on this floor since this debate be- 
gan, it seems to me that the joint com- 
mittee has reported a resolution which 
goes a long way to provide the ground on 
which a majority of this body can meet. 
Obviously such a resolution cannot sat- 
isfy all Members of this body completely 
in every respect. But, I think we should 
bear in mind that if we insist upon it 
satisfying everyone, it will never be 
enacted. 

Nor do I believe that we would ever 
find a resolution which would be voted 
unanimously by this body on this issue. 
But I am sure I need not remind our 
membership that compromise is the es- 
sence of the political process. May I 
therefore suggest that each of us explore 
his conscience to determine if this res- 
olution, admitting its possible vagueness 
does constitute a road out of the dilem- 
ma. I am convinced it does and I shall 
support it with my vote. 

The resolution approves the carefully 
considered plan to send the four divisions 
of troops to Europe to participate in the 
united integrated army under General 
Eisenhower. It provides for the certifi- 
cation by competent military authorities 
where United States security interests 
are involved. It provides for broad con- 
sultation between the Executive and the 
Congress. Finally, it places the Senate 
on record on this important matter and 
permits the House of Representatives to 
share in the effort if it elects to do so. 

I urge my colleagues to give this resolu- 
tion their support and thereby speed the 
defense of Europe and the security of our 
country. 

Finally, I wish to say that I am grate- 
ful to my friend, the junior Senator from 
Nebraska, for his consideration, which is 
always characteristic of him. 

Mr. WHERRY, Mr. President, I should 
like very much to complete my remarks 
without interruption. When I shall have 
concluded my remarks I will be glad to 
answer any questions. 
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Mr. President, two tremendous issues 
which reach to the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the Republic and the national 
defense have run through the pending 
debate on the troops-for-Europe reso- 
lutions. The paramount issue is whether 
Congress is to permit the President to 
usurp its power and establish a military 
dictatorship. The second major issue is 
whether the Congress approves the as- 
signment of United States ground 
forces to Western Europe in preparation 
for land war. Those are the two out- 
standing issues in this debate. 

These were the issues on January 8, 
1951, when the junior Senator from Ne- 
braska submitted Senate Resolution 8, 
reading as follows: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Sen- 
ate that no ground forces of the United 
States should be assigned to duty in the 
European area for the purposes of the North 
Atlantic Treaty pending the formulation of 
a policy with respect thereto by the Con- 
gress. 


Senators will recall the circumstances 
under which this resolution was submit- 
ted. The President had stated to press 
and radio news correspondents that he 

complete power to implement 
the North Atlantic Treaty and to assign 
the Armed Forces anywhere for any pur- 
pose he alone deemed to be in the public 
interest. The substance of the Wherry 
resolution is contained in paragraph 6 
of the pending resolutions, Senate Reso- 
lution 99, and Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 18, reading in part, as follows: 

It is the sense of the Senate that, in the 
interests of sound constitutional processes, 
and of national unity and understanding, 
congressional approval should be obtained 
of any policy requiring the assignment of 
American troops abroad when such assign- 
ment is in implementation of article 3 of the 
North Atlantic Treaty. 


The easy-to-understand, indelibly 
clear issue raised by the Wherry resolu- 
tion is still before the Senate of the 
United States. 

The issue simply is, Mr. President: Do 
Senators believe congressional approval 
should be obtained of any policy or pro- 
gram requiring the assignment of Amer- 
ican troops abroad when such assign- 
ment is in implementation of article 3 
of the North Atlantic Treaty? That is 
the question, 

Article 3 of the treaty, as Senators 
know, provides for mutual aid and self- 
help by the parties to the treaty in 
preparedness against an attack by an 
aggressor upon any or all of them; but 
the simple, clear-cut issue has been con- 
fused by the introduction of strange 
theories respecting our form of govern- 
ment. The Senate Committees on For- 
eign Relations and Armed Services is- 
sued on February 28, 1951, a document 
prepared by the Truman administration 
for the committees. It advances the 
novel idea that the congressional power 
to declare war is outmoded and old- 
fashioned. It exaggerates the powers 
of the Commander in Chief of the 
Armed Forces. This amazing document 
entitled “Powers of the President To 
Send the Armed Forces Outside the 
United States,” says, on page 27: 

As this discussion of the respective powers 
of the President and the Congress in this 
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field has made clear, constitutional doctrine 
has been largely molded by practical neces- 
sities. Use of the congressional power to 
declare war, for example, has fallen into 
abeyance because wars are no longer declared 
in advance. The constitutional power of 
the Commander in Chief has been exercised 
more often because the need for armed inter- 
national action has grown more acute. 


Mr. President, at this point I call at- 
tention to this particular document 
which, as I stated, is entitled “Powers 
of the President To Send the Armed 
Forces Outside the United States.” I 
wish to turn to page 8 to show how, in 
this particular document, its authors 
detour and how they use, if you please, 
examples to try to convince Senators 
and the American public that the Presi- 
dent is acting wit>in the Constitution, 
as they contend, \.hen he exaggerates 
and assumes these powers, without 
coming back to the Congress of the 
United States for the authority needed 
under the constitutional process. Let 
us begin on page 8, paragraph 3, Pro- 
tection of the Honor of the United 
States. This is what the document 
says: 

The President is entitled, without the 
authority of to use the Armed 
Forces outside the United States for pur- 
poses more intangible— 


I wish someone would define the words 
“more intangible.” They seem to cover 
the whole water front— 
for purposes more intangible than the 
protection of American citizens or American 
property. For example, in 1856, President 
Buchanan, without congressional authority, 
approved an attack of American war vessels 
upon the barrier forts of Canton, China. 


Everyone knows about that. That is 
given as one example why it is not neces- 
sary for the President to come to the 
Congress for authority to put down what 
those who wrote this document say is an 
uprising against the national security. 
What is the second incident? 


Similarly, in April 1914, President Wilson 
ordered a force of sailors and marines to 
capture Veracruz in Mexico by way of repa- 
ration of Huerta’s affront to the flag of the 
United States. This action was approved by 
Congress— 


They state— 


in a resolution adopted after Veracruz had 
been captured. 


But they use the incident in support of 
the President's claim that he has au- 
thority, without action by Congress, to 
do the thing attempted to be done at 
Veracruz. 

What are the facts in that case? 
President Wilson was then President of 
the United States. He came before the 
Congress with a Senate joint resolution, 
if you please, not a simple resolution, not 
a concurrent resolution, but a joint reso- 
lution. What did he ask for. 

In view of the facts presented by the 
President of the United States in his address 
delivered to the Congress in joint session on 
the 20th day of April 1914, with regard to 
certain affronts and indignities committed 
against the United States in Mexico: Be it 

Resolved by the Senate and the House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
President is justified in the employment of 
the Armed Forces of the United States to en- 
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force his demand for unequivocal amends 
for certain affronts and indignities commit- 
ted against the United States. 


That was a joint resolution asking the 
Congress of the United States to give 
the President the authority he was 
seeking. 

What did the President ask for? On 
page 240 of the Journal of the Senate of 
April 21, 1914, will be found the Presi- 
dent’s speech to the joint session of Con- 
gress. I wish to read one of the conclud- 
ing paragraphs. This is President Wil- 
son speaking: 

No doubt I could do what is necessary in 
the circumstances to enforce respect for our 
Government without recourse to the Con- 
gress— 


He was then speaking about the affront 
to our flag. There were many things he 
could do, many avenues he could pursue, 
without asking for the passage of the 
joint resolution; but this is what he 
said 
and yet not exceed my constitutional powers 
as President; but I do not wish to act in 
a manner possibly of so grave consequence 
except in close conference and cooperation 
with both the Senate and House. I, there- 
fore, come to ask your approval that I should 
use the Armed Forces of the United States 
in such ways and to such an extent as may 
be necessary to obtain from General Huerta 
and his adherents the fullest recognition of 
the rights and dignity of the United States. 


There is the answer to the question 
involved in this issue. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, if the 
Senator does not mind, I prefer not to 
yield at this time. I have asked that 
Senators permit me to speak without in- 
terruption until I conclude, and then I 
shall be glad to yield. 

So, Mr. President, the quotation I have 
just read from President Wilson's ad- 
dress to the joint session of Congress in 
1914 gives the answer to this whole issue. 
The committee’s attempt to establish— 
I do not say that those who wrote the 
report did that intentionally, but the end 
product is as I stated it—that the Presi- 
dent could go beyond his constitutional 
authority, when the facts are that Presi- 
dent Wilson knew that if he sent troops 
to Mexico he would go beyond his con- 
stitutional powers. So President Wil- 
son, a Democrat, came to the Congress 
and requested the passage by Congress 
of a joint resolution which would place 
the responsibility upon the Senate and 
upon the House and also upon the Presi- 
dent’s own shoulders. In that way 
President Wilson requested congressional 
authority to use the troops so that he 
might command respect from General 
Huerta for the flag of the United States 
and for the United States itself. 

But in the present case we have 
sophistries and distortions. Those who 
advocate the adoption of the pending 
resolutions say the President can send 
our troops abroad without congressional 
authority. However, the very example 
they use to support their claims actually 
refutes them entirely, for if they had 
given us the complete story there could 
be no doubt that President Wilson would 
not even have sent the troops into Vera- 
cruz to carry out the mission—accord- 
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ing to his own words unless he had had 
the approval of the Congress of the 
United States. 

The line of reasoning followed by the 
advocates of the adoption of the pend- 
ing resolutions reminds one of the sinis- 
ter remark which we hear on occasion, 
now and again, namely, “What is the 
Constitution among friends? Let us be 
practical about all this.” 

Mr. President, of such rubbish is dis- 
respect for law and order born. 

The senior Senator from Texas [Mr. 
CONNALLY] says, in a foreword to the 
document! wish to be fair about it; the 
foreword is signed by the Senator from 
Texas—that the committees take no re- 
sponsibility for the conclusions stated 
in it. In other words, the Senate com- 
mittees merely serve as the transmis- 
sion belt. 

However, it is most significant that 
the committees have placed this docu- 
ment on the desk of each Senator in 
the final days of the debate on this great 
issue, in an effort to convince Senators 
that the President has powers away be- 
yond his actual powers, and that the 
President’s powers have been expanded 
away beyond what was provided in the 
Constitution and what was intended by 
those who framed the Constitution. 

Mr. President, perhaps the chief cause 
for the confusion which has surrounded 
the Wherry resolution, and now the 
committees’ resolutions which embody 
the substance of the Wherry resolution, 
is to be found in the distorted, tortured 
views on Presidential and congressional 
powers. Much of the confusion in re- 
gard to the meaning of the pending 
resolutions also stems from an effort to 
harmonize two conflicting concepts of 
control over national defense policy. 

The President’s statements that he 
possesses absolute power to assign United 
States Armed Forces anywhere, and on 
foreign soil, for any purpose he thinks 
is necessary for the security of the 
United States, conforms to the exploded 
theory of the divine right of kings. We 
Americans do not believe in divine rights 
for either kings or presidents. 

Abraham Lincoln, in his incomparable 
way, explained where the war-making 
power is lodged in the United States. In 
a letter to William H. Herndon, on Feb- 
ruary 15, 1858, the immortal Lincoln 
wrote: 

The provision of the Constitution giving 
the war-making power to Congress was dic- 
tated, as I understand it, by the following 
reasons: Kings had always been involving 
and impoverishing their people in wars, pre- 
tending generally, if not always, that the 
good of the people was the object. 

This our convention understood to be the 
most oppressive of all kingly oppressions, and 
they resolved to so frame the Constitution 
that no man should hold the power of bring- 
ing this oppression upon us. 


Mr. President, the points cited by 
Abraham Lincoln are directly involved 
in the resolutions now before the Senate. 
There has been a storm of confusion 
about them; but the simple, clear-cut 
issue which remains is this: Do Senators 
believe that congressional approval—ap-~ 
proval by the entire Congress, not merely 
by certain committees of Congress— 
should be obtained of any policy requir- 
ing the assignment of American troops 
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abroad, when such assignment is in im- 
plementation of article 3 of the North 
Atlantic Treaty? 

A dangerous concept of the powers of 
Congress and of the President as Com- 
mander in Chief of the Armed Forces is 
being foisted upon the American people 
by advocates of a presidential dictator- 
ship over our Military Establishment. 
The term “national security” is given a 
new and broad meaning by those who 
would have the Congress surrender its 
war-making power to the President, and 
become a rubber stamp for any policy he 
might choose to impose. They piously 
offer congressional refusal to appro- 
priate funds as a check upon the Execu- 
tive—indicating the length to which 
they would go in precipitating a clash 
between the Executive and the Congress 
in these very uncertain times. 

Mr. President, the Members of this 
body know how difficult it is to block ap- 
propriations, once the President has 
initiated programs. I have served on 
the Appropriations Committee since I 
have been a Member of the Senate, and 
I wish to state that once a program or 
project is authorized or adopted, it is 
almost impossible to cut down the ap- 
propriations or to eliminate them in con- 
nection with the authorization or a com- 
mitment. That is the difficulty which 
we who serve on the Appropriations 
Committee encounter. The place to stop 
appropriations is in connection with the 
proposed authorizations, at the time 
when the authorization measure is un- 
der consideration on the floor of the 
Senate—not after the authorization bill 
has become law and when the necessary 
appropriations are under consideration 
by the Appropriations Committee. Our 
memories are fresh in regard to “squeeze 
plays” of that character. We have seen 
them occur over and over again. 

Fait accompli is a common phrase in 
the Congress. Even as the Senate now 
debates the proposed implementation of 
the North Atlantic Treaty, Senators see 
the following: Implementation already 
under way; commanding generals ap- 
pointed and setting up headquarters; 
and pressure upon the Senate to hurry, 
hurry, hurry, and start the third Ameri- 
can expeditionary force to Europe— 
start it moving now. The advocates of 
the pending resolutions seek to leave the 
impression that we simply cannot wait. 
The propaganda machine is working 
around the clock. 

“National security of the United 
States,” in the lexicon of the grabbers 
for a military dictatorship, stretches 
clear around the world. 

The constitutional power of the Presi- 
dent to order the Armed Forces of the 
United States into action to repel in- 
vasion of the United States or of its pos- 
sessions under the American flag, is 
stretched to authority for the President 
to commit our troops into any situation, 
anywhere—dangerous and ill-advised 
though it may be. 

The resolutions now before the Senate 
would, if adopted, commit this body to 
that doctrine of national security. 

The third “whereas” of the resolution 
reads as follows: 


Whereas the security of the United States 
and its citizens is involved with the security 
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of its partners under the North Atlantic 
Treaty, and the commitments of that treaty 
are therefore an essential part of the foreign 
policy of the United States. 


I believe that if the United States is 
drawn into another world war, the more 
help we have from other nations, the 
easier of achievement will victory be. 
However, I refuse to concede that the 
security of the United States is de- 
pendent upon any other country or com- 
bination of countries. 

America is not under obligation to any 
other flag for its security. The Ameri- 
can people hold their heads high. We 
reject the humiliating suggestion that 
our Republic is dependent for its life 
upon foreign countries. 

If the potential enemy today decrees 
war, the United States has the might to 
punish him into submission. It is good 
that all our people, and especially the 
school children of our country, know this 
truth. 

The phrase “national security” is, in 
devious ways, given new and broad 
meaning by the advocates of congres- 
sional surrender of the war-making 
power of Congress. 

They expand the well-established con- 
stitutional power of the President to 
order Armed Forces into action, to repel 
invasion and to assign them to the pro- 
tection of American property rights, and 
our rights upon the high seas against 
interference with our lawful commerce— 
into power for the President to order 
the Armed Forces wherever he thinks 
they might be useful to protect the se- 
curity of the United States. 

The grabbers of power for the Presi- 
dent would clothe him with authority 
to make secret agreements, tantamount 
to treaties, with any country he chooses, 
for if the doctrine is accepted that the 
President can assign American Armed 
Forces to any foreign country, he neces- 
sarily would have to make some kind 
of an agreement with that country. 

It would be essential he make arrange- 
ments with that country for employ- 
ment of such armed force if and when 
there should be an attack upon the coun- 
try to which our troops are sent. 

One of the most ridiculous arguments 
and one that the military dictatorship 
advocates have spread across the Nation, 
is that distribution of our military forces, 
munitions, and planes around the world, 
would be mere deployment of the Armed 
Forces. In other words, they consider 
the whole free world as the President’s 
oyster for deployment of America’s 
youth. 

It has been drummed into the ears 
of the American people through the 
press, and over the air, that there are 
a hundred precedents to support Presi- 
dent Truman’s declaration of purpose 
to assign United States ground forces 
to the Western Europe international 
army. There are no such precedents. 
This is an entirely new adventure. 

The effort to place United States 
Armed Forces at the disposal of foreign 
countries is not new. There seems to be 
a sinister, camouflaged effort to accom- 
plish that purpose, but, of course, Mem- 
bers of this body are not a part of it, and 
the prime movers are hidden from view. 

When the Seventy-ninth Congress, in 
Public Law 264, authorized the President 
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to negotiate within the Security Council 
of the United Nations for creation of - 


armed forces for suppression of aggres- 
sor nations, the Senate refused to pass 
the measure until President Truman 
gave assurance he would make no com- 
mitment of American Armed Forces 
without the approval of the Congress. 

On the last day of the debate in the 
Senate, July 28, 1945, as I well remember, 
the President, then attending the Pots- 
dam Conference—the conference at 
with he ratified and reaffirmed the 
Turan and Yalta agreements—sent a 
message to the Congress in which he 
stated: 

When any such agreement or agreements 
are negotiated it will be my purpose to ask 
the Congress by appropriate legislation to 
approve them. 


The Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations said in its report on this legis- 
lation: 

The committee believes that it is desirable 
to determine this question once and for all, 
and that it is appropriate to specify.that the 
military agreement or agreements should be 
submitted for approval to the Congress. 


And yet the same President, who 
promised to come to Congress for ap- 
proval of any agreement he might make 
for armed forces to operate under the 
jurisdiction of the United Nations, now 
asserts he has absolute power to assign 
our Armed Forces to a Western Europe 
international army. 

In argument in support of the effort to 
bypass the Congress in implementation 
of the North Atlantic Treaty is that 
since the United States is obligated un- 
der article 5 of the treaty to aid any 
treaty country if it is attacked, the Presi- 
dent should have supreme power to order 
American Armed Forces into action in 
retaliation for any type of aggression he 
alone deems warrants all-out war. 

While article 5 has no bearing upon 
the present issue before the Senate— 
since we are in the preaggression period 
covered by article 3—it is well to point 
out that Congress reserves the power to 
determine what the character of aid 
shall be in the event article 5 becomes 
operative and there is an attack upon 
any of the treaty signers. 

It is important to point this out in 
view of the amazing claims of Presi- 
dential power to determine when the se- 
curity of the United States is endangered 
and to order our Armed Forces into 
action. 

An informative article on the North 
Atlantic Treaty is contained in the 
American Journal of International Law 
for October 1949. It was written by 
Richard H. Heindel. Thrusten V. Kali- 
jarvi, and Dr. Francis O. Wilcox. At 
that time all were staff members of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
and Dr. Wilcox is now one of its consult- 
ants, well known to Members of this 
body. This is what they say: 

So far as the United States is concerned, 
the type and amount of aid given, when it is 
to be extended, and the conditions under 
which it is to be granted, are all matters 


which, in the final analysis, are reserved to 
the Congress. 
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In analyzing article 5, the article says: > 


Obviously every aggression does not mean 
that a state must go to war. There is noth- 
ing automatic about the article except that 
each power is required to exercise honest 
judgment as to the action it should take in a 
given case, The scope of action open to the 
parties is limitless and ranges from diplo- 
matic pressure to war-like measures. 

The joint defense arrangements estab- 
lished under the treaty, as well as the mili- 
tary resources of each signatory, will condi- 
tion the contribution each might make to 
the common defense effort. 


I should like to call that to the atten- 
tion of the distinguished senior Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH], a member 
of the Foreign Relations Committee. 
The article continues: 

For example, in case of an attack on a 
signatory, it is conceivable that certain coun- 
tries might make their contributions in the 
form of bases, others in troops, and still 


others in planes, and thus meet their obliga- 
tions under article 5, 


That, Mr. President, is exactly the 
position of the Senator from Nebraska. 
I wish to say to Members of the Senate 
that everything which is being done to- 
day, in forcing this resolution upon the 
Senate, and to force adoption of the pol- 
icy of sending troops to Europe, is in 
conflict with observations made by the 
members of the staff who advised the 
two committees when they made the 
report on this measure. 

There is in this Senate a Senator, 
whose knowledge of the North Atlantic 
Treaty is unsurpassed. I refer to Sena- 
tor WALTER F. GEORGE, of Georgia, for- 
mer chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee and now a member of that 
committee as well as chairman of the 
great Committee on Finance. He is 
among the great constitutional lawyers 
who sit in this body. 

When the junior Senator from Ne- 
braska testified before the Armed Serv- 
ices and Foreign Relations Committees 
on February 27, 1951, there occurred this 
exchange between the senior Senator 
from Georgia and the junior Senator 
from Nebraska—and I quote from page 
689 of the hearings: 

Senator GEORGE. Senator WHERRY, article 
5 of the treaty distinctly says—does it not?— 
that, if an armed attack against one or more 
of the parties to the treaty occurs in Europe 
or North America, that attack shall be con- 
sidered an attack against all of the parties 
to the treaty, and it does commit each party 
to assist the party or parties so attacked by 
taking forthwith, individually, and in con- 
cert with the other parties, “such action as it 
deems necessary’’? 

Senator WHERRY. That is right. 

Senator GEORGE. That leaves it to the Con- 
gress; does it not? 

Senator WHERRY. That is right. 

Senator GEORGE. It was intended to leave 
it to the Congress; was it not? 

Senator WHERRY. I agree. I want to thank 
you, Senator, for that observation. 

Senator GEORGE. Then looking at article 11 
of the treaty, Senator WHERRY: “This treaty 
shall be ratified and its provisions carried out 
by the parties in accordance with their re- 
spective constitutional processes.” Its proc- 
esses” means all of its processes, does it not? 

Senator WHERRY. Yes, sir. 

Senator GEORGE. It was so interpreted by 
the Secretary of State at the time this treaty 
was presented to us? 
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Mr. President, I might state that I had 
extracted all the colloquy between the 
Senator from Georgia and Mr. Acheson 
for use in my remarks, but, because of 
the length of my statement, I decided to 
omit it. I continue reading: 


Senator WHERRY. Yes, sir. I might stay 
with that point sufficiently long to say that 
I had extracted all of the colloquy between 
Senator GEORGE and Secretary Acheson, for 
use in my remarks, but because of the length 
of my statement decided to leave it out. 

Senator GEORGE. Can there be any doubt in 
your mind that when the Senate ratified the 
North Atlantic Pact it was understood that 
each of the articles of the treaty was to be 
carried out by the “constitutional processes,” 
whatever they were, of the country? 

Senator Wuerry. That is right. 

Senator GEORGE. That is the way I under- 
stood it. 

I recognize such a thing as public moral- 
ity, and I do not think any government can 
long retain the complete confidence of the 
people if it is unwilling to abide by its own 
interpretation of a treaty when it submits 
it to the Congress. 

I have emphasized that for the purpose of 
indicating my position here today. 

Iam convinced, however, from the facts of 
record in this hearing, that we should imple- 
ment this North Atlantic Pact. I see no 
objection, as far as I am concerned, to im- 
plementing it by sending the four divisions 
that we have been told should be sent and 
that could be sent when they are ready and 
equipped. 

It is my conviction, and I shall abide by 
that conviction, under this treaty every sin- 
gle article is to be implemented by the Con- 
gress, or under the direction of the Con- 
gress; that it is not self-executing and it was 
not intended to be self-executing. There is 
not a line or a syllable or a clause or a word 
used in presenting it to us that indicated 
that it was self-executing. 

While I believe that strongly, yet, on the 
facts of the record, I am satisfied that it 
would be advisable now to implement article 
3 by providing at least the present military 
force, which the military leaders have yoiced 
as being at least sufficient to inspire confi- 
dence on the part of western European na- 
tions and encourage them to set up a proper 
defense in Western Europe, That is my 
position. 


Senator WHerry. I think that is laudable, 


The description of the North Atlantic 
Treaty by the Senator from Georgia as a 
non-self-executing treaty requiring con- 
gressional implementation is supported 
by abundant precedent, and that ground 
alone would be sufficient to make con- 
gressional action mandatory. 

I do not see how a Senator, when he 
assumes his obligations under his oath 
as a Senator, could do otherwise than 
insist upon constitutional processes being 
used in the implementation of the 
treaty. 

The hearings held on the Wherry res- 
olution by the Armed Services and For- 
eign Relations Committees demonstrated 
that there is confusion in the minds of 
outstanding American citizens and offi- 
cials who testified on whether ratifica- 
tion of the North Atlantic Treaty by 
the Senate did, in itself, constitute im- 
plementation of the pact. The assump- 
tion could only be made by those who 
have not read the North Atlantic Treaty, 
or those who are unfamiliar with the 
difference between a non-self-executing 
treaty and a self-executing treaty. The 
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North Atlantic Treaty is no more self- 
executing with respect to authorizing 
the sending of troops to be garrisoned 
in peacetime in Western Europe, than is 
the United Nations Charter self-execut- 
ing with respect to empowering the U. N. 
Security Council to order a nonexistent 
police force to resist Communist aggres- 
sion in Korea. 

Both treaties contain provisions which 
must be implemented by action of the 
Congress of the United States. There is 
no doubt that the obligations assumed 
under a treaty become the law of the 
land whenever the treaty operates of it- 
self and does not contain provisions re- 
quiring legislative implementation. But 
not all treaties and not all treaty pro- 
visions automatically become the su- 
preme law upon ratification, Under 
United States law, only self-executing 
treaties and self-executing provisions of 
-a treaty can become the law of the land 
upon ratification. 

In a decision by Chief Justice Mar- 
shall ((1829) 27 U. S. 253, at p. 314), he 
said: 

Our Constitution declares a treaty to be 
the law of the land. It is, consequently, to 
be regarded in courts of justice as equivalent 
to an act of the legislature, whenever it op- 
erates of itself, without the aid of any legis- 
lative provision. But when the terms of the 
stipulation import a contract—when either 
of the parties engages to perform a particu- 
lar act, the treaty addresses itself to the 
political, not the judicial department; and 
the legislature must execute the contract 
before it can become a rule for the court. 


There have been other similar deci- 
sions to the same effect. In the Head 
Money cases ((1884) 112 U. S. 580, at p. 
599), the Supreme Court said: 

So far as a treaty made by the United 
States with any foreign nation can become 
the subject of judicial cognizance in the 
courts of this country, it is subject to such 
acts as Congress may pass for its enforce- 
ment, modification, or repeal. 


Article 11 of the North Atlantic Treaty 
affirms that— 

This treaty shall be ratified and its pro- 
visions carried out by the parties in accord- 
ance with their respective constitutional 
processes. 


This means that the recommendations 
to be presented by the Council estab- 
lished under article 9 shall be carried out 
and acted upon in accordance with the 
“constitutional processes” of the signa- 
tory parties. These require approval by 
the Congress for any implementation of 
the treaty by the United States. 

The junior Senator from Nebraska has 
gone into article 5 at some length be- 
cause of the international situation, as 
a reminder to the President and to those 
who have been misled by the doctrine 
that the President alone has the power 
to determine when America’s security 
is in danger, and, therefore, when he 
may order the Armed Forces into action. 
Article 5 is discussed for the reassurance 
of the American people. 

The Senate in ratifying the North At- 
lantic Treaty has obligated the United 
States to aid any treaty country if at- 
tacked, and there will be no welshing on 
this obligation, even though treaty coun- 
tries have let the United States down in 
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failing to provide troops for the mission 
in Korea. 

If any or all the North Atlantic Treaty 
countries are attacked, it seems likely 
that the attack will be of such magnitude 
that its aggressive intent will be obvious, 
but we do not want any all-out war if 
there is an incident that can be settled 
by diplomacy. 

The power of the Congress to declare 
war is specifically granted in the Con- 
stitution. Along with this grave power 
is the power to raise armies and navies, 
and to provide rules and regulations for 
their respective missions. 

As the great Lincoln said in his letter 
to Mr. Herndon, the framers of the Con- 
stitution were especially zealous to re- 
serve to the Congress for determination 
all of the factors necessary to prevent 
the President, one man, from precipi- 
tating war. To argue that the President 
can by- mismanagement of the Armed 
Forces precipitate situations which make 
war inevitable is not an argument against 
the determination of the Constitution 
framers to keep the war-making power 
in the Congress. It is an admission of 
violation of intent of the Constitution by 
Presidents, with inflated ideas on their 
authority. Fortunately, there have been 
few instances of this character in the 
glorious history of our country. 

Article I of the Constitution, section 8, 
provides that the Congress shall have 
power— 

Clause 10: To define and punish piracies 
and felonies committed on the high seas, 
and offenses against the law of nations; 

Clause 11: To declare war, grant letters of 
marque and reprisal, and make rules con- 
cerning captures on land and water. 

Clause 12: To raise and support armies, but 
no appropriation of money to that use shall 
be for a longer term than 2 years, 

Clause 13. To provide and maintain a navy, 

Clause 14: To make rules for the govern- 
ment and regulation of the land and naval 
forces. 

Clause 15: To provide for calling forth the 
militia to execute the laws of the Union, 
suppress insurrections and repel invasions. 

Clause 16: To provide for organizing, arm- 
ing, and disciplining the militia, and for 
governing such part of them as may be em- 
ployed in the service of the United States, 
reserving to the States respectively, the ap- 
pointment of the officers, and the authority 
of training the militia according to the dis- 
cipline prescribed by Congress, * * * 

Clause 18: To make all laws which shall be 
necessary and proper for carrying into execu- 
tion the foregoing powers, and all other pow- 
ers vested by this Constitution in the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, or in any de- 
partment or officer thereof. 


The opposition of the junior Senator 
from Nebraska to implementation of the 
North Atlantic Treaty by assignment of 
ground forces to the Western European 
international army is based on realities 
and not theories, If the President sends 
large numbers of ground troops to the 
continent of Europe under the North 
Atlantic Pact, there can be no doubt 
that if such troops are attacked or the 
countries in which they are located are 
attacked by Russia, they will necessarily 
be used or become involved, if for no 
other reason than self-preservation, and 
this country would be compelled to send 
whatever other units of our military and 
naval forces were necessary to protect 
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or extricate them from their plight. 
That would be mandatory. 

Thus, general war would become in- 
evitable without regard to the provisions 
of the Constitution as to the power of 
Congress to declare such war. 

The same line of reasoning is appli- 
cable if commitments are made, and, as 
a result of such commitments, our 
friends and allies bring upon themselves 
war, relying upon our furnishing millions 
of our young men as ground forces to 
support them. 

It is well enough to say that we became 
members of the North Atlantic Pact and 
that the United States is obligated to 
help the other signatories if they are 
attacked; but it was thoroughly under- 
stood by the Congress of the United 
States that no commitments would be 
made, or military and naval forces actu- 
ally provided, without not only consulta- 
tion, for consultation is futile if held 
after the commitments are made, but 
with the prior formal approval of the 
Congress. Under the treaty the Presi- 
dent must come to Congress to determine 
the character of the aid. This proce- 
dure is nullified by placing our troops in 
a position where they might be attacked, 
and thus force us into war. 

That is the question. That is the issue. 
I hope it will be restated over and over 
again, 

So, Mr. President, Senators are face to 
face with the question: 

Do you believe congressional approval 
should be obtained of any policy requiring 
the assignment of American troops abroad 
when such assignment is in implementation 
of article 3 of the North Atlantic Treaty? 


This language is taken from para- 
graph 6 of the pending resolutions. It is 
clear beyond a shadow of doubt. Any- 
one who has a working knowledge of the 
English language knows what it means 
and will not be misled. 

Senators and the American people 
will recall when the North Atlantic 
Treaty was before the Senate for ratifi- 
cation the ranking treaty explainers 
gave assurance over and over again that 
all implementation of the treaty was 
reserved to the Congress. 

They did not suggest there would be 
substituted for the Congress, committee 
creatures of the Congress, which would 
be merely observers of implementation 
of the treaty by the President. 

They did not suggest there would be 
star chamber proceedings in which a 
few Senators, acting in secret, would 
collaborate with the Executive and his 
aides in developing and effectuating im- 
plementation of the treaty in a way that 
presently is open to conjecture. 

They did not suggest that at some later 
date, in the 20-year life of the treaty— 
and the action taken will be in effect for 
20 years—an effort would be made to 
change the rules of the game; to change 
them after the United States Senate had 
ratified the treaty. 

They did not make any of these sug- 
gestions, which would circumvent the 
jurisdiction of the Congress as a whole 
over implementation of the treaty. 

The American form of government, 
the best on earth, which has produced 
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more of the good things in life for its peo- 
ple than all other countries combined, 
rests on firm foundations. 

Submit to the varying winds of the 
times, and soon these foundations will be 
rotted away. 

Let me remind you of the assurance 
given by the senior Senator from Texas 
(Mr. ConNALLY], chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, as spoken 
in July 1949, when the treaty was before 
the Senate for ratification. 

His words will bear repeating again 
and again. They beat in the hearts of 
patriotic Americans. 

This is what the senior Senator from 
Texas said: 

The obligations are plainly set forth in the 
treaty, and to the Congress itself must be 
remitted the matter of whatever we furnish 
under article 3 or under other articles of 
the treaty. I am willing to trust the Con- 
gress. Congress is where the Constitution 
puts the responsibility, and that is where we 
shall put it. 


That was the senior Senator from 
‘Texas speaking when he pleaded for rati- 
fication of the treaty. 

His words carried great weight with 
the Senate. And, with his words ringing 
in their ears, Senators voted for ratifica- 
tion of the treaty. They had a right to 
take his assurance. It is the customary 
way. 

On the floor of the Senate yesterday 
the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Bricker] said that he and other Senators 
had voted for ratification of the North 
Atlantic Treaty based upon such assur- 
ances. He said that if they had known 
then what they know now, they would 
not have cast their votes in favor of rati- 
fication of the North Atlantic Pact. That 
is how serious it is. It is a question of 
keeping faith. It is a public moral obli- 
gation. Faith should be kept. Notice 
that the senior Senator from Texas said 
“the Congress.” He did not say this high 
level policy would be relegated to com- 
mittees, creatures of the Senate, or be 
exercised by them in a labyrinth of re- 
ports by chiefs of staff of the military, 
or that this national defense policy 
would be determined by a fraction of 
the Senate. 

“The Congress,” said the senior Sena- 
tor from Texas. 

This is what Dean Acheson, the Secre- 
tary of State, said in a reply to the Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] 
as it appears in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp for July 11, 1949: 

Any future military-assistance programs 
involving Atlantic Pact countries will be pre- 
pared and submitted to the Congress on the 
basis of recommendations which will be made 
by the organizations to be established under 
article 9 of the treaty. 


I submit that has not been done. It is 
a matter of bad faith. It is not keeping 
faith with the treaty. It is not keeping 
faith with the Senators who voted for 
ratification of the North Atlantic Pact. 
It is not keeping faith with the Congress 
of the United States or with the Amer- 
ican people. 

The Senator from Michigan added: 

But, so far as specific obligations under 
the treaty are concerned in res cet to article 
3, they arise only when ultimaie recommen- 
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dations based on multilateral recommenda- 
tions are made under article 9 through the 
operation of the treaty itself. 

And at that point the only obligation upon 
any Member of the Senate— 


I respectfully ask Senators to listen to 
this— 
is to determine whether or not the recom- 
mendations thus made impress him as being 
in line with the national security of the 
United States as a part of the North Atlan- 
tic community, and, therefore, for the secu- 
rity of the community itself. 


The Senator from Michigan also told 
the Senate: 

We like every other signatory most em- 
phatically do accept responsibility for con- 
tributing to the security of the North Atlan- 
tic area in whatever fashion events may re- 
quire as honestly estimated by each signa- 
tory itself. This may include arms. Per- 
haps it should. Obviously the administra- 
tion thinks so. - 

That is for us, the Congress, honestly to 
decide from time to time so far as the pact is 
concerned after the Advisory Council makes 
its recommendations under article 9. 


Mr. President, in view of these assur- 
ances by the official explainers of the 
treaty, the arguments in favor of mak- 
ing the Armed Services and Foreign Re- 
lations Committees mere observers of 
Presidential implementation of the 
treaty and recipients of administration 
reports of whether, and how many 
United States ground forces shall be in- 
tegrated into the Western European in- 
ternational army, fall like a ton of brick. 

Surrender the power of the Congress 
to determine the character of aid that 
shall be given under the North Atlantic 
Treaty, and a mighty push will be given 
the United States down the road to a 
military dictatorship. 

Siphon away the power of the Con- 
gress, as a whole, on this life-and-death 
issue, through creation of star-chamber 
committees, and we strike an ax at the 
roots of the Republic. No matter how 
vigorously one may try to draft a com- 
promise, it will not comply with the 
pledged lodgment of this great issue in 
the Congress. Neither will a volume of 
reports by highly placed administrative 
officers or military chieftains to commit- 
tees. No matter how adroit the word- 
ing, the end product is the same. The 
more it is changed the more it remains 
the same. 

Either we are for or against any policy 
requiring the assignment of American 
troops abroad without congressional ap- 
F oval, when such assignment is in im- 
plementation of article 5 of the North 
Atlantic Treaty. Remember that ring- 
ing statement of the senior Senator from 
Texas: 

Congress is where the Constitution puts 
the responsibility, and that is where we shall 
put it. 


Paragraph 6 of the pending resolu- 
tions squares with that statement, but 
it applies only to policy requiring as- 
signment of American troops. To con- 
form to the assurances on procedure 
that were given by the treaty presenters 
on the fioor of the Senate, congressional 
authorization is mandatory for any 
character of aid that is given by the 
United States pursuant to the treaty. 
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There should be a thorough congres- 
sional exploration of all the actions taken 
by the President to implement the North 
Atlantic Treaty. The Congress and the 
American people have a right to know 
what policies he has initiated. 

We see in the newspapers and hear 
from travelers that the United States 
Navy is being integrated with the navies 
of Great Britain and other countries; 
and air bases are being established at 
various places in foreign countries. By 
what authority is the President doing 
all this? The junior Senator from Ne- 
braska is completely in accord with the 
establishment of a ring of air bases 
around Russia, and for strengthening 
our sea power. Nearly 2 years ago, when 
the North Atlantic Treaty was before 
the Senate, the junior Senator from Ne- 
braska declared that air and sea power 
were our best weapons against the po- 
tential encmy. But, plainly, there 
should be law and congressional author- 
ity for the establishment of these de- 
fense works. My inquiries in the De- 
partment of Defense have not satisfied 
me that there is ample authority for the 
President to make agreements binding 
upon the United States for the estab- 
lishment of United States air bases in 
foieign countries, under foreign flags. 

I asked the legal department of the 
Air Force where they got their author- 
ity to establish such bases. I was told, 
as I testified before the committee, that 
Public Law 703, of the Seventy-sixth 
Congress, gave them such authority. 
The representatives of the legal depart- 
ment did not have a copy of the law 
at the time, and time did not permit 
me to obtain it. I told the committee 
that I would be glad to insert it in the 
Recorp when I obtained it. I have 
made a study of that law and that is 
why I made the statement to the effect 
that my inquiries in the Department 
of Defense have not satisfied me that 
there is ample authority for the Presi- 
dent to make such agreements. 

The law to which I have referred was 
enacted back in 1941. It provides as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That (a) in order to 
expedite the building up of the national 
defense, the Secretary of War is author- 
ized, out of the moneys appropriated for the 
War Department for national-defense pur- 
poses for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1941, with or without advertising, (1) to 
provide for the necessary construction, re- 
habilitation, conversion, and installation at 
military posts, depots, stations, or other lo- 
calities, of plants, buildings, facilities, utili- 
ties, and appurtenances thereto (including 
Government-owned facilities at privately 
owned plants and the expansion of such 
plants, and the acquisition of such land, 
and the purchase or lease of such structures, 
as may be necessary), for the development, 
manufacture, maintenance, and storage of 
military equipment, munitions, and sup- 
plies, and for shelter; (2) to provide for the 
development, purchase, manufacture, ship- 
ment, maintenance, and storage of military 
equipment, munitions, and supplies, and 
for shelter, at such places and under such 
conditions as he may deem necessary. 


That refers to facilities in this coun- 
try. I have not examined the debates, 
although I intend to do so. However, 
my guess is that there was not a word 
in the debates on this subject which ` 
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had to do with establishing air bases in 
foreign countries. Yet that one line, 
“at such places and under such condi- 
tions as he may deem necessary” is cited 
by the Air Force legal department as 
the authority for establishing bases 
around the world. So, in answer to the 
question, “Does the President have such 
constitutional authority?” I say that I 
do not believe he has. I say now, as 
I stated before the committee, that it 
is very questionable, in my mind, 
whether he even has the authority un- 
der law to do what he is doing. I 
think he ought to come to the Congress 
to get such authority. 

When lawyers in the Navy were asked 
about authority for integrating units of 
the United States Navy with the British 
Navy, they said the President had the 
inherent power as Commander in Chief 
to do that. This sounds like another 
phase of the alien doctrine of national 
security powers for the Commander in 
Chief. 

At any rate, though a phrase here or 
there in some legislation passed by the 
Congress might give color to authority 
for these commitments of United States 
Armed Forces, the Congress and the 
American people should have all the 
facts. They have a right to know the 
direction our national defense policy is 
taking, since they furnish the boys and 
the tax dollars; and since, as Lincoln 
wrote, the Congress reserved the war- 
making power. 

If Congress is to be more than a rub- 
ber stamp for national defense policy, 
with authority to determine the division 
of the defense dollars, without a fait ac- 
compli, the Congress—all Members 
have a right to know what policy com- 
mitments have been made by the Presi- 
dent. 

Paragraph I of the pending resolutions 
carries what appears to be a blanket ap- 
proval, and, in effect, a legalization of 
any and all actions taken by the Presi- 
dent which in his opinion have been wise 
for the common defense effort under the 
North Atlantic Treaty. 

Paragraph I reads: 

The Senate approves the action of the 
President of the United States in cooperating 
in the common defensive effort of the North 
Atlantic Treaty nations by designating, at 
their unanimous request, General of the 
Army Dwight D. Eisenhower as Supreme Al- 
lied Commander, Europe, and in placing 
Armed Forces of the United States in Europe 
under his command; 


The junior Senator from Nebraska 
takes second place to no one in his admi- 
ration for the military service given by 
General Eisenhower to his country in 
the last World War, and the junior Sen- 
ator from Nebraska would be happy to 
see the Congress acclaim his choice as 
supreme commander of all the defense 
forces committed to mutual effort by the 
treaty countries. But coupled with this 
show of respect for General Eisenhower 
there is included in the resolutions a 
wholesale endorsement of the President’s 
transfer of armed forces and munitions, 
American life and American property, to 
General Eisenhower's command in the 
international defense network. That is 
an entirely different situation. 
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Have we not had enough of secret 
commitments? For nearly 6 years ad- 
ministrative officials have had a free 
hand to do virtually as they please in 
settlement of the war with Germany and 
Japan, but there are yet to be produced 
peace treaties, which would give the Sen- 
ate a hand in settling World War II. 

The American people do not want any 
more Yaltas, or Tehrans, or Potsdams. 
We do not want any more Pearl Harbors. 
We want no more black chapters like 
Korea; no more Dunkerques. And this 
body now has before it the opportunity 
to guard against such stains through 
amendments to the pending resolutions 
which will reassert the powers and pre- 
rogatives of the Congress as representa- 
tives of the American people, provided 
the proposal comes before us in the form 
of a joint resolution. To my mind it 
can be done in no other way. 

In the opinion of the junior senator 
from Nebraska, with proper respect to 
all his colleagues—and I say that can- 
didly—we will shirk our responsibility 
if we are led down the bypass of mak- 
ing committee creatures of the Senate 
lone sentinels over the destiny of Amer- 
ican youth, and, indeed, the destiny of 
all our people who will be in the train 


of consequences from their actions, con- 


structive though they be in the minds 
of the minority of the Senate. 

It is said, usually facetiously, but nev- 
ertheless for effect, that Senators want 
to be armchair generals and dictate 
battle strategy, whether this or that 
squad shall turn right for left, or go up 
the hill or down the hill. 

Of course, every thinking person re- 
sents these attacks upon the Congress, 
because every thinking person knows 
that ever since the founding of the Re- 
public the Congress has determined the 
national defense policy. It has created 
the Defense Establishment by laws 
passed after public hearing. 

Ever since the junior Senator from 
Nebraska submitted Senate Resolution 
8, which has focused the attention of 
the Congress and the country upon the 
President’s effort to establish a military 
dictatorship, the junior Senator from 
Nebraska has been subjected to a vicious 
smear campaign—sneers and digs by the 
lap poodles of the power grabbers. 

Smear campaigns are a familiar tac- 
tic, especially by supporters of a weak 
case. Proposals that Congress abdicate 
its responsibility for national defense are 
weak and insulting to this honorable 
body. 

But these attacks are of little moment. 
The important thing is that the Amer- 
ican people know what the vital issue is 
here. Every poll of public opinion that 
has come to my attention indicates that 
the people want the Congress to keep 
a tight grip on this proposal to launch 
the United States into preparation for 
land war with the potential enemy. 

The representatives of 22 patriotic 
women’s organizations, embracing mil- 
lions of women, adopted a resolution 
and endorsing the Wherry resolution, 
It was filed with the Committees on 
Armed Services and Foreign Relations, 
and may be found on page 285 of the 
printed hearings, 
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Also, as will be found on page 301 of 
the printed hearings, there was filed 
with the committees the result of a poll 
of 136,000 independent businessmen con- 
ducted by the National Federation of In- 
dependent Business, Inc. This poll 
showed that 75 percent of those busi- 
nessmen were for Congress making the 
determination of troops for Europe. 

The Gallup poll of February 8, 1951, 
was filed with the committees and ap- 
pears on page 677 of the printed hear- 
ings. This poll showed 2 to 1 for the 
Wherry resolution. 

There have been newspaper polls in 
various parts of the country with similar 
overwhelming support for the resolution. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the Gallup poll appearing 
in the committee hearings printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
JoHNSON of Colorado in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The poll is as follows: 


[From the Washington Post of 
February 9, 1951] 
THE GALLUP PoLL—CONSENT OF CONGRESS 
FAVORED BEFORE UsING TROOPS ABROAD 


(By George Gallup, director of American 
Institute of Public Opinion) 

PRINCETON, N. J., February 8.—Although 
Congress avoided a show-down on the Presi- 
dent’s right to send troops overseas in peace. 
time, the principle of congressional approval 
before such action is widely upheld by the 
American public. 

In fact, the vote in a national opinion 
survey is 2 to 1 that the President should 
not send an army abroad without first ob- 
taining congressional sanction, 

The issue had been raised by Republican 
leaders, notably Senator KENNETH S. WHERRY, 
of Nebraska, who challenged President Tru- 
man’s right to order any substantial body 
of troops overseas unless Congress has 
approved or at least acquiesced. 

The views of the general public on this 
issue were sounded by the American Insti- 
tute of Public Opinion in interviews with 
a balanced cross section of voters on the 
following question: 

“Some people say that the President should 
not be allowed to send United States soldiers 
overseas unless the Congress first approves 
it. Other people say that the President 
should have the power to send soldiers over- 
seas when he feels the situation calls for it. 
With which group do you yourself agree?” 


Percent 

c Naess eles ps ove E E S E T 64 
bay |S ER Wer ee 28 
changed, paraa 8 
DOM AT 100 


There is some difference of opinion among 
Democrats and Republicans in the survey. 


Repub- Inde- 


licans 


Percent 
78 


17 
5 


Congress 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, a poll 
in New Jersey showed a majority of Re- 
publicans and Democrats to be in favor 
of the Congress, not merely committee 
creatures of the Congress, making de- 
termination of the policy regarding 
troops for Europe. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the New Jersey poll, which 
I have marked exhibit G, printed in the 
Recor at this point. 
| There being no objection, the poll was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

i Exum G 
j [From the Newark Star-Ledger] 


1 THE NEw JERSEY Pott—Troops To EUROPE?— 
Concress Wirts, 5 To 3 

One of the big questions debated both in 
and out of Congress during the past 3 
months is whether President Truman has 
the right to send troops to Europe without 
approval of Congress. 

Already debate on the question has cut 
across political party lines. For example, 
in one camp Republican Senators WHERRY, 
of Nebraska, and Tarr, of Ohio, are joined 
with Democratic Senators Brno, of Virginia, 
and Grorce, of Georgia, in seeking to limit 
the President’s power to send troops over- 
seas, 

In the other camp, Republicans Dewey 
and Stassen are in agreement with Demo- 
cratic Senators CONNALLY, of Texas, and 
Russett, of Georgia, in arguing that the 
President’s power to send troops overseas 
should not be limited. 

Some indication of how New Jersey voters 
feel on the matter is revealed in a survey 
completed March 6 by the New Jersey poll. 

Survey findings show that more than three 
out of every five voters questioned are of the 
opinion that the President should not be 
allowed to send American troops overseas 
unless Congress first approves the decision. 

Those who hold this view outnumber by 
seven to four those who think the President 
should be allowed to make such decisions 
without congressional O. K. 

When New Jersey poll staff reporters put 
this question to an accurate cross-section of 
New Jersey voters: 

“Some people say the President should not 
be allowed to send United States soldiers 
overseas unless Congress first approves it. 
Other people say that the President should 
have the power to send soldiers overseas 
when he feels the situation calls for it. With 
which group do you yourself agree?” 


The results: Percent 
Congress.. 62 
President... „«c„„„ „4%“ 35 
e amima 3 


An interesting finding is that more edu- 
cated people are inclined to think the Presi- 
dent should not be allowed to send troops 
overseas without congressional approval, 


Worthy of mention, too, is that there is a 
considerable difference of opinion among 
Democrats and Republicans in the survey, 
with Republicans showing a more one-sided 
majority in favor of prior congressional 
approval. 


| Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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Mr. WHERRY. I have asked not to 
be interrupted. 

Mr. THYE. Iam sorry to have inter- 
rupted the Senator. 

Mr. WHERRY. I shall be glad to an- 
swer questions after I have concluded my 
address. 

The senior Senator from Utah reports 
@ poll made by him in his State revealed 
a landslide majority for Congress deter- 
mining the policy on troops for Europe. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
poll taken by the Senator from Utah 
printed in the Recorp as exhibit H. 

There being no objection, the poll was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

$ Exutsir H 
MEMORANDUM FROM SENATOR WATKINS’ OFFICE 

This represents a little better than a 5-per- 
cent return on 30,000 questionnaires which 
were sent out over the entire State of Utah. 

5. Would you favor the commitment of 
American troops to an international standing 
army for the defense of Western Europe, even 
if the Supreme Commander of those forces 
should cease to be an American. Yes, 491; 
no, 1,064. 

This is 2½ to 1 against the use of Ameri- 
can troops under a Supreme Commander 
that is other than American. 

6. Should the President be permitted to 
commit American ground troops to an inter- 
national standing army in Western Europe 
without limitation as to number and with- 
out the approval of Congress? Yes, 155; 
no, 1.477. 

This is almost 9 to 1 opposing the Presi- 
dent's action of sending troops to Europe 
without limitation in number and without 
the approval of the Congress. 

This was a fair cross section of the State. 
If anything it was weighted with doubtful 
voters and Democrats because the largest 
number of questionnaires went to these 
areas. 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, we can 
talk and talk and propose this amend- 
ment and that amendment, but the basic 
issue remains: Should congressional ap- 
proval be obtained for any policy requir- 
ing the assignment of American troops 
abroad when such assignment is in im- 
plementation of article 3 of the North 
Atlantic Treaty? 

Up to this moment the administration 
has made no recommendation to the 
Congress for implementation of the 
North Atlantic Treaty with United States 
ground forces. 

The Administration has come to the 
Congress for authority to furnish arms 
and munitions, but on sending our boys 
over to join the peacetime international 
army, the President has not modified or 


. reversed his statements to the press and 


radio correspondents back in January. 

This headline appeared in the New 
York Herald Tribune for January 12, 
1951: 

Truman will consult Congress on troops. 
Then act on his own. 

Insists he has full power to send GI’s to 
Europe; accepts challenge, ready to go to 
people. 

The story in the Herald Tribune, un- 
der byline of James E. Warner and 
dated January 11, 1951, says: 

President Truman declared today he will 


é consult with Congress before sending Amer- 


ican troops to Europe, but made it clear he 


~ will not seek congressional approval to do 50. 
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The Baltimore Sun for January 12, 
1951, carried a story by Dewey L. Flem- 
ing, dated January 11, saying: 

President Truman intends to consult Con- 
gress on the question of sending American 
troops to Europe, but he does not feel he is 
obliged to get Congress’ permission to do 
so, he declared. 


Further on the story says a reporter 
asked the President whether he expected 
to send more troops to Europe and the 
story added: 

Certainly, said the President, adding he 
saw no point in going to all the trouble of 
making the Atlantic Treaty arrangements 
and sending General Eisenhower over to take 
charge of Western European defense unless 
we meant to go through with the project. 


So, Mr. President, the President of the 
United States says in one breath that he 
has power to send troops anywhere and 
in another breath he relies upon what 
he described as Atlantic Treaty arrange- 
ments for their integration into an inter- 
national peacetime army. 

Thus, the procedures for implementing 
the treaty as outlined by the presenters 
of the treaty to the Senate would become 
a scrap of paper, and the treaty organi- 
zation a vehicle for the President to exer- 
cise absolute power, the power of a king 
or of a military dictator. 

It may be that the indignation of the 
country and these proceedings in the 
Senate have caused the President to delay 
ordering more divisions to the Western 
European area for purposes of the North 
Atlantic Treaty and maybe not. 

While paragraph 6 of the pending reso- 
lutions says: “congressional approval 
should be obtained of any policy requir- 
ing the assignment of American troops 
abroad when such assignment is in im- 
plementation of the North Atlantic 
Treaty,” it also approves “the present 
plans of the President and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff to send four additional 
divisions of ground forces to Western 
Europe.” 

Notice that while the paragraph says 
“any policy” on these assignments should 
be approved by the Congress, it merely 
approves “present plans” to send four 
additional divisions. 

The key word is “policy.” 

There has been no submission of policy 
even to the Armed Services and Foreign 
Relations Committees, other than Gen- 
eral Marshall's testimony in reply to 
questions that there are no present plans 
to send more than four divisions, but 
that there is a possibility it will be nec- 
essary to send more divisions, depend- 
ing upon many factors. 

The legislative process is well known 
to every Member of this body. Recom- 
mendations by the President are appro- 
priately referred to committees for their 
consideration. 

Recommendations for implementation 
of the North Atlantic Treaty would go 
either to the Commitee on Foreign Rela- 
tions or the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices or to both meeting jointly. 

There is the authorizing legislation; 
and, then, the justifications before the 
Committee on Appropriations, which 
plainly have an important part in the 
procedure for implementation of the 
treaty. 
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And, then, there is the Committee on 
Finance, which also has an interest in 
implementation of the treaty, since the 
Finance Committee must find taxes to 
foot the bills. 

So, Mr. President, implementation of 
the North Atlantic Treaty is not an ex- 
clusive function of any committee of the 
Senate; all are interested, and all Sena- 
tors have an equal obligation and respon- 
sibility, which ought not be shunted into 
any one or two committees given abso- 
lute and final power greater than those 
of the Senate itself. The hands of the 
Congress must not be tied. 

When the Congress prescribes a policy 
on implementation of the treaty, of 
course, the committees having jurisdic- 
tion over the legislation, whether it be 
military that resides in the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, or political which in- 
terests the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, maintain watch through daily con- 
tact with the administrators of the 
policy laid down by the Congress. 

This is what would be done in the or- 
derly implementation of the treaty. It 
is mandatory through court precedents 
holding that such a treaty is not self- 
executing and must be implemented only 
by the Congress. It is mandatory in 
keeping with sound constitutional pro- 
cedure and in the interest of national 
unity. 

Since the North Atlantic Treaty lasts 
for 20 years—note the words “for 20 
years“ what the Senate does on the 
pending resolutions is important in set- 
ting the pattern for implementation of 
the treaty on through the years as new 
Presidents and new Congresses appear. 

The great defect in the pending reso- 
lutions is their conflicting provisions. 

It may be argued with support in 
precedents that since paragraph 6 fol- 
lows prior conflicting paragraphs, the 
provisions of paragraph 6 are supreme 
because they are the last expression of 
the Senate on the subject. 

But the whole subject is of such grav- 
ity it ought not to rest upon such a nar- 
row construction, 

All ambiguity should be removed so 
that every citizen may know its meaning. 

Where paragraph 6 declares any pol- 
icy requiring implementation of the 
treaty with ground forces should be sub- 
ject to approval by the Congress and 
specifically approves only present plans 
to assign four divisions, other parts of 
the resolutions approve assignment of 
Armed Forces without number, except- 
ing ground forces, whose number is lim- 
itless because of debatable phrases and 
words. 

Paragraph 2 reads as follows: 

2. It is the belief of the Senate that the 
threat to the security of the United States 
and our North Atlantic Treaty partners 
makes it necessary for the United States to 
station abroad such units of our Armed 
Forces as may be necessary and appropriate 
to contribute our fair share of the forces 
needed for the joint defense of the North 
Atlantic area, 


This could be construed by the Presi- 
dent as a green light from the Congress 
to furnish treaty countries any number 
of our Armed Forces as he alone deter- 
mines to be necessary. 
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Paragraph 3 reads: 

8. It is the sense of the Senate that the 
Presidont of the United States as Commander 
in Chief of the Armed Forces, before taking 
action to send units of ground troops to Eu- 
rope under article 3 of the North Atlantic 
Treaty, should consult the Secretary of De- 
fense and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations of the Senate, 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
House of Representatives, and the Armed 
Services Committees of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives, and that he should 
likewise consult the Supreme Allied Com- 
mander, Europe. 


This paragraph merely suggests be- 
fore the President assigns units of 
ground forces to the treaty countries 
for the purposes of article 3, that he 
consult the Secretary of Defense, the 
Chiefs of Staff, the Supreme Allied Com- 
mander, and the Armed Services and 
Foreign Affairs Committees of the Sen- 
ate and House, 

There is no assertion of authority for 
the committees to force abandonment of 
any plan of implementation by ground 
forces that the President decides to 
adopt; no directive to the committees 
to report to their respective branches 
of the Congress, and, thereby, inform 
the Congress as a whole and the Ameri- 
can people whom we all represent. 

Considered by itself, paragraph 3, if 
adopted, would be an ignominious ab- 
dication of the rights and duties by the 
Congress in implementation of the North 
Atlantic Treaty. 

It would amount to acquiescence in 
the President’s contention he alone pos- 
sesses absolute power to assign American 
troops anywhere in the world for any 
purpose and under any conditions or 
agreements with foreign countries which 
he alone determines is in the interest of 
America’s national security. 

If paragraph 6 is stricken from the res- 
olutions, with the exception of the ap- 
proval for sending four divisions, the 
surrender of the Congress over control 
of the military would be complete, save, 
of course, for that most drastic of all re- 
courses, congressional power over the 
purse strings. 

Paragraph 4 reads: 

4. It is the sense of the Senate that before 
sending units of ground troops to Europe un- 
der article 3 of the North Atlantic treaty, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff shall certify to the 
Secretary of Defense that in their opinion the 
parties to the North Atlantic treaty are giv- 
ing, and have agreed to give full, realistic 
force and effect to the requirement of article 
3 of said treaty that “by means of continuous 
and effective self-help and mutual aid” they 
will “maintain and develop their individual 
and collective capacity to resist armed at- 
tack,” specifically insofar as the creation of 
combat units is concerned. 


This paragraph, it will be noted, ap- 
plies only to the sending of ground troops 
to Europe. It calls upon the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff to certify to the Secretary of De- 
fense that in their opinion the parties to 
the North Atlantic treaty are giving full, 
realistic force and effect to the require- 
ments of article 3, specifically insofar as 
the creation of combat units is concerned, 

Here, indeed, is a man’s-size request, 
The Chiefs of Staff are to appraise for 
the Secretary of Defense the productive 


capacity of the treaty countries and as- 
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say their economic, political, and psycho- 
logical conditions, 

In other words, it is suggested that the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff determine the mu- 
tual aid and self-help capacity and ac- 
complishments of the treaty countries 
abroad, presumably to offer this safe- 
guard for sound conclusions by the Pres- 
ident in making his plans for implemen- 
tation of the North Atlantic treaty. 

Then there is paragraph 5, which 
reads: 

5. The Senate herewith approves the un- 
derstanding that the major contribution to 
the ground forces under General Eisen- 
hower’s command should be made by the 
European members of the North Atlantic 
Treaty, and that such units of United States 
ground forces as may be assigned to the 
above command shall be so assigned only 
after the Joint Chiefs of Staff certify to the 
Secretary of Defense that in their opinion 
such assignment is a necessary step in 
strengthening the security of the United 
States; and the certified opinions referred 
to in paragraphs 4 and 5 shall be transmitted 
by the Secretary of Defense to the President 
of the United States, and to the Senate Com- 
mittees on Foreign Relations and Armed 
Services, and to the House Committees on 
Foreign Affairs and Armed Services as soon 
as they are received. 


Mr. President, adoption of paragraph 
5, were it not for paragraph 6, would 
pave the way for unlimited commitment 
of American ground forces to the inter- 
national army. 

It approves what is termed the un- 
derstanding that the European partners 
in the treaty are to provide the “major 
contribution to the ground forces under 
General Eisenhower’s command.” The 
major contribution could be 51 percent 
of the total. If 50 divisions is to be the 
goal of the international army, America’s 
share could be 24 divisions. 

Paragraph 7 of the resolutions ex- 
presses the belief the President should 
report to the Congress at intervals of 
not more than 6 months on the imple- 
mentation of the North Atlantic Treaty, 
together with such reports that General 
Eisenhower may care to make. 

Mr. President, the pending resolutions, 
aside from paragraph 6, are blueprints 
for a Presidential dictatorship over the 
military forces; and in their provisions 
there is not a syllable of effective re- 
straint upon the President. 

As we survey the world of today—it 
was done in a very able manner yester- 
day, but let us do so again today—and as 
we consider the record of failure in for- 
eign policies, that has brought us to the 
brink of another world war; the war in 
Korea dragging along in indecision, and 
increasing the tear-stained pillows across 
the Nation; the exposures of moral decay 
in high places; the Government’s fiscal 
situation, depending upon deeper and 
deeper drafts upon the taxpayers, it is 
apparent that the times cry aloud for 
Congress to reassert its independence 
and develop a sound national defense 
policy. 

National defense is not merely a mili- 
tary problem. It cannot be brushed off 
as something in which generals and ad- 
mirals are omniscient, The whole ca- 
pacity of our people is involved—spirit- 
pee economic, financial, and psycholog- 

cal, 
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We cannot just fold our hands and 
salve our conscience with the thought 
that the military experts will take care of 
all these matters. 
| Secretary of Defense Marshall says he 
will ask for $60,000,000,000 to carry on 
the military next fiscal year, or at the 
rate of $5,000,000,000 a month; and the 
defense build-up, along classical lines, is 
just beginning to take hold. 

General Marshall says the interna- 
tional situation is getting worse, and he 
spurs Congress and the people to re- 
double their efforts. 

If the international situation is worse 
today than it was a year ago, as General 
Marshall says it is, his responsibility is 
to come before the responsible leaders of 
Congress and the committees of Congress 
and tell why. 

We have seen skeletons rattled in the 
past on the eve of defense legislation 
in the Congress. The American people 
and the Congress have a right to the 
facts. They should know them. 

Is it not high time that we examine 
closely the direction that our national 
defense planning is taking? 

Commit United States ground forces 
to the land-war preparedness of the 
dominant voices in the Pentagon, and 
the whole pattern of our national de- 
fense thereby will be shaped. 

To engage the Red army on the ground 
before Russia’s war industrial potential 
has been destroyed by air power would 
be sheer madness—a reckless, wanton 
disregard for the lives of American boys. 

Thousands upon thousands of our 
young men would be needlessly sacri- 
ficed, and the cost in money and na- 
tional resources would be fantastically 
great. 

The American people simply do not 
have the resources to raise, equip, and 
maintain in Western Europe an army 
large enough to block Russia's hordes. 

Make no mistake about it, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the major cost of such a defense 
army would fall upon the United States; 
and, perhaps, the bulk of the foot sol- 
diers would have to be provided by us, 
as we did in the last World War, when 
two-thirds of all the divisions on the 
western front consisted of American 
troops. 

America cannot man and finance an 
invincible defense army in Europe, 
strengthen and maintain an invincible 
navy, and, at the same time, provide for 
mastery of the air. To attempt all of 
this would “bust” America. 

We should cut our cloth to fit the pat- 
tern. Russia’s greatest strength is on 
the ground, with 175 divisions in being, 
and hundreds more immediately avail- 
able, and with 800,000,000 slave laborers 
to back them up. 

Many Americans believe because we 
have a Department of Defense in which 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force have 
equal representation on the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, the Air Force is free to exploit 
its great advantages in preparedness for 
war. But this is not true. The Air 
Force has one vote; and the dominant 
voices in the Pentagon, backed by the 
President and Dean Acheson, are the in- 
fantry generals. 

General Marshall, General Bradley, 
and General Collins are all foot sol- 
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diers by training. They seem to be ig- 
norant of air power. All the lessons of 
the late “Billy” Mitchell on the strength 
of air power apparently have failed to 
teach the bayonet fighters that the ad- 
vent of the war plane has revolution- 
ized war. 

We have before us a solemn warning, 
in a current magazine article by Gen. 
Carl A. Spaatz, that western defense 
planners are erecting what he called a 
“wall of flesh” in Europe, which would 
be helpless in the face of Russia’s 10 to 
1 margin in combat planes. Those are 
his figures. 

This is what General Spaatz says in 
his article which came to my desk only 
yesterday: 

General Spaatz stated that the United 
States is building the equivalent of a 50- 
group Air Force, despite the officially an- 
nounced program for 95-group strength, and 
charged that appalling airpower odds are be- 
ing created against any ground forces which 
might become engaged in the defense of 
Western Europe. 

“Our 95-group program is moving slower 
than planned,” General Spaatz states in the 
current issue of Air Force magazine, official 
publication of the Air Force Association, of 
which he is chairman of the board. This 
program, which calls for 95 groups of modern 
aircraft by June 30, 1953, cannot possibly be 
Tealized by that date, he added. 

General Spaatz says: 

“By pulling planes out of mothballs we 
would have enough aircraft to equip, in num- 
bers, a 95-group Air Force by the end of 
1952. But this would be providing an Air 
Force half equipped with obsolescent planes.” 
In terms of modern planes needed to match 
Russia in the air, which he calls the only 
terms worthy of consideration in preparing 
for the air action over Western Europe, Gen- 
eral Spaatz says “we are building the equiv- 
alent of a 50-group Air Force through 1952.” 

Even if we could realize the 95-group Air 
Force as planned, he states, this program 
would not equal “in numbers of planes or 
in sustained striking power” even the 70- 
group Air Force recommended by the Fin- 
letter Commission as a “peacetime mini- 
mum” in 1948, 

General Spaatz points out that although 
the President has announced that the air- 
craft production rate will be increased five 
times during 1951, “at the current rate of ex- 
pansion we will be fortunate to achieve two 
and a half times the production output in 
1951, and again in 1952.” 

In explaining that air superiority as a pre- 
requisite to all military action on land or 
sea “is inherent in the operational doctrine 
of all our Armed Forces,” General Spaatz 
warns that the free world is losing—through 
inadequate programing and inadequate 
production—its chances of regaining com- 
mand of the air over Western Europe. 

“In numbers of front-line modern aircraft 
available for the air battle over Western 
Europe today,” General Spaatz concludes, 
“Russia holds at least a 10 to 1 margin. On 
the basis of our present production tempo, 
even if we assume no increase in Russia’s cur- 
rent air strength, it can likewise be concluded 
that the free world will still be on the short 
end of at least a 5 to 1 margin in Western 
Europe at the end of 1952.” 

“In these airpower odds us,” the 
general states, “we find the cold, hard facts 
of modern war, of inadequate mobilization— 
of potential disaster. Without mastery of 
the air, Western Europe becomes a huge trap 
for our soldiers and for the soldiers of all the 
free nations.” 


I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire article be printed in the RECORD at 
the conclusion of my remarks, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, our 
first line of defense is in the air. If war 
comes that is where the decision will be 
made, not in Western Europe. 

The Red air force is just 5% hours 
away from where we sit today. They 
could come over the North Pole and re- 
duce our cities to ashes. 

General Vandenberg, Chief of the 
United States Air Force, stated in a re- 
cent magazine article that if the Red 
air force were to strike now in force, 
70 percent of her bombers could get 
through. 

Last night, over the radio, I heard 
that the American Red Cross is now pre- 
paring to aid stricken centers in the 
event they are bombed. It can happen, 
and it can happen here. 

The prime targets would be the Capi- 
tal of the United States, Boston, New 
York, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, and San Francisco. 

The bayonet generals, still planning 
for war along Napoleonic lines before 
advent of the war plane, plainly fail to 
recognize that the intercontinental 
bomber, developed since World War II, 
has revolutionized warfare. We now 
have bombers that can fly to any target 
in Russia, and back home again nonstop, 
but we have precious few of them. 

Too much of the defense dollar is going 
down the drain for foot soldiers and 
preparation for a suicide stand in West- 
ern Europe. If any one questions this 
statement, let him listen to what Gen. 
Omar Bradley, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, said in an address at the 
Army Day observance in Boston on Feb- 
— 4, 1949. I quote from the official 

xt: 

I am convinced beyond any reasonable 
doubt that should this Nation be forced 
into still another conflict, we shall once 
more be forced to gain the inevitable victory 


over our dead bodies—those of our soldiers 
on the ground. 


Paragraph 13, on page 16 of the re- 
port of the Armed Services and Foreign 
Relations Committees, on the pending 
resolutions, is fallacious in its reasoning 
in support of a land war with Russia. 
This paragraph carefully misrepresents 
the argument in favor of a strong strate- 
giz Air Force. No one in the hearings 
advanced the argument that a strategic 
Air Force can stop a Russian ground 
army before it has moved across a con- 
siderable portion of Western Europe. 
No one contended that practically all 
the military witnesses admitted that 
nothing we can do in Western Europe 
today can stop the Russian Army. Most 
of them agreed that a strong strategic 
Air Force can either deter the Russians 
from starting a war or make it impos- 
sible for them to win a war. This is not 
a matter of capturing islands or wiping 
out guerrilla forces man by man. No one 
ever claimed that an air force. can do 
that kind of job. But the Air Force can 
make it impossible for an enemy to con- 
tinue a large-scale mechanized war and 
that is the only kind of war that could 
possibly defeat the United States. 

When Japan was defeated she still 
had a large number of ground troops 
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on many islands. Contrary to what the 
committee report says, it was not neces- 
‘sary to overcome or conquer those 
troops. Japan was knocked out by sea 
and air power before any foot soldiers 
ever landed on the Japanese homeland. 
| The committees’ report says: 

| Some advocates of air power, who appeared 
before the committees, asserted that a strong 
‘air force could meet and effectively smash 
‘any ground attack. 


This is false. No one argued that a 
strong air force could meet and smash 
any ground attack. 

The purpose of an air force is to de- 
stroy an enemy nation’s ability to fight. 
Of course, this takes some time, but not 
nearly so much time as winning wars on 
the ground, 

The argument advanced by the com- 
mittees is that the only way to rescue 

European lambs from the Russian bear 
is to walk into the arms of the bear. This 
is foolish. The only possible way to save 
Europe from Russia is to be able to strike 
Russia a punishing blow. This can be 
done only by air. We cannot solve the 
problem by sending 106,000 Americans to 

‘share the unhappy fate of Europe in case 
of Russian attack. 

The report states ground troops are 
essential to stop aggression. This is not 
true. Throughout history aggression 
has been stopped by sea as well as on 
the ground. There are plenty of prece- 
dents for that. It can now be stopped 
by air. 

The German Army in World War II 

was not stopped at the English Channel 
by ground troops. German aggression 
against England was stopped by sea and 

‘air power even though there were only 
30 miles of water to help do the job. 

b In Korea we have been fighting a war 
against unlimited manpower expended 
in guerrilla-type actions. Three hun- 
dred thousand ground troops have been 
unable to prevent infiltration by these 
suicidal guerrillas, even though the front 
is narrow. 

It is estimated 35,000 airmen have 
killed at least as many of the enemy as 
the entire ground forces, To say that 
Korea proves a weakness in air power 
is ridiculous. It has proved the weakness 
of defensive ground forces against ade- 
quately armed superior manpower. Gen- 
eral MacArthur has stated that a force 
capable of defending Korea would also 
be capable of advancing, yet we are asked 
to accept the doctrine that Europe can 
be defended by heving ground forces 
that are admittedly incapable of mount- 
ing an offensive. 

Paragraph 14, on page 17, of the re- 
port contains the argument that Russia 
will have enough atomic bombs to deal 
a knockout punch to the West, includ- 
ins the United States; and that because 
of this asserted fact, we can win only 
by having a ground force in Western 
Europe. There is no connection what- 
ever between these two points. 

If the United States is seriously crip- 
pled by atomic attack, we cannot pos- 
sibly support an army in Western Eu- 
rope. Since the Russians have the air 
power to destroy Western Europe, it 
makes little difference whether Europe 
is defended by ground troops or not. All 
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of Western Europe is within easy range 
of Russian bombardment. General Col- 
lins testified that if Russian ground 
forces are stopped, the Russians will 
probably bomb Western Europe. The 
air forces we can send to the defense of 
Europe will be outnumbered many times 
by the Russian air force. 

After an atomic bombardment, the 
ground forces of Western Europe will 
have little reason to continue fighting, 
and they will not have the ability to 
continue very long, because their sup- 
port will be destroyed. 

It is obvious that the outcome of any 
war is going to be decided by the effec- 
tiveness of bombing on both sides. Yet 
we are slowing up the building of our 
Air Force today in order to provide more 
ground troops for a futile gesture in 
Europe. 

It is very strange that a small number 
of ground forces in Western Europe 
should be called a deterrent to Russian 
attack. Those ground forces would be 
a temptation to attack, just as our forces 
in North Korea were an irresistible 
temptation to the Chinese. How can 
anyone reason it otherwise? 

General Bradley’s testimony on in- 
creasing our tactical Air Force in Europe 
to support our six divisions is very sig- 
nificant. He and General Marshall both 
stated that our six divisions would be 
only a minor fraction of the proposed 
European army. Yet the air force for 
this army does not exist, and we are not 
building it in the United States. 

Europe has plenty of manpower, if 
Europe is interested in using manpower, 
but only the United States can produce 
the necessary Air Force to make this 
manpower usable. Yet, it is proposed 
that we waste our youth by substituting 
them for European manpower, instead 
of building the overwhelming air force 
which could deliver the decisive blow 
for victory. 

The committees’ report, on page 16, 
says: 

Testimony showed that even if the stra- 
tegic Air Force of the United States were 
able to smash the production centers, the 
oil wells and refineries, the transportation 
system, and the whole economic structure 
of a potential aggressor, nevertheless such 
bombardment would take time. 


What if it should take time? Would 
it not be wiser to do the job this way, 
even though it had to be done by an air 
siege, than to have perhaps millions of 
youths massacred in a ground war? 

For every billion dollars spent on the 
reckless gamble for victory on the 
ground, 285 fast, long-range bombers, 
bristling with defensive weapons and 
loaded with atomic and other bombs, 
could be built. 

This is the kind of deterrent that 
causes would-be world dictators to think 
twice. 

Information has come to me that at 
this moment there is seething in the 
Pentagon a tremendous struggle for the 
lion’s share of the defense dollar, with 
the Air Force struggling to obtain funds 
adequate to do the job that would be 
thrust upon it if war comes. 

Soon this issue will come to the floor 
of the Senate, but if we adopt the provi- 
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sions in the pending resolutions to give 
the President a free hand in committing 
ground forces to the Western Europe in- 
ternational army, in preparation for land 
war, the die will be cast for us and this 
Congress will have become a mere rub- 
ber stamp. 

The junior Senator from Nebraska has 
unlimited confidence in the sincerity 
and patriotism of the Members of the 
Congress; and he clings to his confidence 
that the catastrophe for law and order 
will be averted. 

It seems to the junior Senator from 
Nebraska that the clear-cut approach to 
these resolutions is to send them back to 
the Armed Services and Foreign Rela- 
tions Committees for reworking in the 
form of a joint resolution, which will 
have the force of law. 

In view of all the evidence, there ought 
to be no doubt that Congress has re- 
served the power to implement the North 
Atlantic Treaty. 

This reservation covers every form, 
kind, or type of aid that the United 
States furnishes for implementation of 
article III, whether it be air, sea, or land 
power for integration into the treaty- 
defense system, 

This should be made crystal clear in 
the resolutions as finally passed by this 
body. The junior Senator from Ne- 
braska will offer or support an amend- 
ment to accomplish a clear test of the 
Senate on this basic issue. 

From the statements made over and 
over by the junior Senator from Ne- 
braska, against commitment of ground 
forces to Western Europe, it should be 
plain that he will vote against proposals 
to commit the United States to this 
tragic course. 

To us, the Senate, is now given the op- 
portunity to defend and protect consti- 
tutional processes, and to shape and 
fashion a national defense policy that 
will be enthusiasticaly supported by the 
American people. ‘ 

May God give us the light to accom- 
plish this worthy purpose. 


EXHIBIT 1 
[From the Air Force magazine for April 1951] 
THE AIR POWER ODDS AGAINST THE FREE WORLD 


(By Gen. Carl A. Spaatz, USAF, retired, chair- 
man of the board, Air Force Association) 


“The Germans were able to concentrate in 
this area great reserves of aviation, and in 
this way managed to secure superiority in 
the air in the ratio of 2 to 1. We have not 
enough fighters for protection of our forces 
from the air. Even the bravest troops are 
helpless if they lack air protection.” 

In these words, written October 5, 1942, 
Marshal Stalin commented to Winston 
Churchill on the Battle of Stalingrad then 
in progress. 

It has often been said that the Russians 
will never forget Stalingrad. It hasn’t been 
said often enough that Stalin and Russia 
will never forget, as a result of Stalingrad, 
the helplessness of ground troops under air 
attack, the deficiencies in fighter aircraft, 
the lack of air superiority, and their mean- 
ing in modern warfare. 

If Stalin and Russia need current evidence 
of the plight of ground troops when air 
superiority is lacking, they are finding it in 
their Korean experience. The hundreds of 
thousands of Communist dead in this cam- 
paign are grim testimony to the fallacy of 
launching a surface attack without adequate 
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air cover. Certainly, had Stalin not had 
every reason to believe that the United States 
would not retaliate against aggression in Ko- 
rea, he would hardly have become a party 
to this aggression. While he now permits 
Russia's satellite forces to be slaughtered in 
Korea without air protection, we can be sure 
he will never allow such a situation to pre- 
vail whenever his own well-trained troops 
might be involved. The Korean experience, 
it is safe to assume, has stimulated Russia's 
interest in air superiority to new heights. 

Tha Russians are realists. Are we? Is the 
free world approaching the threat to its very 
existence with equal realism? In the answer 
lies the hope for the future of western civili- 
zation. 

I must report, on the basis of the evidence 
available, that unless we call a halt to the 
present trend, shift our gears, and take off 
in another direction, that hope is thin indeed. 

In the United States, arsenal of democracy 
end ! ader of the free world, we are looking 
backward and groundward in our military 
thinking. We are more sentimental than 
practical in our allocation of manpower for 
defense, inconsistent and lagging in our 
scheduling of military and related equip- 
ment. We seem reluctant to profit by the 
military truths gained from hard-won ex- 
perience in World War II, and blind to the 
military truths emerging from the Korean 
campaign, In our approach to the mission 
in V/estern Europe we may be betraying not 
only the youths we would draft for those 
battlefields but also the war-scarred people 
of Europe who once again live under the gun, 

It is high time we face some facts and live 
up to them. 

We must recognize, first of all, the so- 
called great debate over American divisions 
for Europe for what it really is—more a 
diplomatic than a military argument. We 
must settle the issue with dispatch—pro- 
vide the minimum divisions required to give 
the western powers the courage to build up 
their own strength—and meanwhile get on 
with other matters more vital, in the long 
run, to the people of Western Europe as well 
as to ourselves. And we must get on with 
them quickly, for time is running out. 

There is no questioning the fact that the 
free world must be unified, virtually at all 
cost, to prevent and, if necessary, to combat 
further Russian aggression, and if this de- 
mands four more American divisions, or 
whatever number General Eisenhower deems 
necessary, on the Continent, it may well be 
a worthy investment. But we must not de- 
lude ourselves for a moment that these 
ground divisions, even if magnified in num- 
ber many times, will give the powers in the 
Kremlin a single sleepless night. 

Wall of flesh strategy is not the answer to 
our problems or to the problems of Western 
Europe. It is, in my opinion, the sure way 
to disaster. And yet it is the prevailing 
philosophy in Washington today, 

While our leaders are sapping their time 
and energy over how many ground divisions 
to send to Europe, over the minimum age of 
our new draftees, and similar problems, the 
only deterrent we have to Russian aggression, 
the only real preventative to all-out war in 
the world today goes wanting for lack of ade- 
quate attention. 

We have created a mental bomb shelter in 
the belief that our superiority in atomic 
‘weapons is the full measure of this deterrent 
force. It appears easy to forget that a supe- 
rior atomic stockpile is useless without su- 
perior atomic bombers and without a supe- 
rior air defense to help protect both the 
stockpile and the bombers, If we remember 
at all, we take final refuge in the B-36, seem- 
ingly unaware of the few B-36’s we have on 
hand, and equally unaware of their weakness 
in sustaining power. We seem undisturbed 
by the fact that Russia has the motive and 
the capability for producing intercontinental 
_ bombers more modern than those we are now 
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operating, and can be counted on to produce 
them. 

The strengthening and modernization of 
our own intercontinental bomber fleet must 
be our first military priority—come what 
may. Against the military requirement, we 
are proceeding far too slowly. 

While we pursue the wall of flesh philoso- 
phy, we are losing the first and crucial battle 
in any possible war with Russia—the battle 
for command of the air. 

All our responsible military commanders 
know that command of the air is the first 
priority of modern warfare. Air superiority, 
as a prerequisite to all military action on 
land or sea is inherent in the operational 
doctrine of all our Armed Forces. 

Yet, if she so desires, Russia can command 
the air over Europe and Asia. 

Though we have known and lived with this 
cold fact since the end of World War II, it 
becomes a startling revelation when we see 
it before us in cold print. Let us consider 
what it means. Let us think back to May 
10, 1940, when Hitler began his blitzkrieg of 
the Low Countries and France. The Allies 
had 155 ground divisions in the field at that 
time, well trained and well prepared—for the 
wrong kind of war. Hitler did the job with 
far less ground strength—it is reported that 
90 percent of the German fighting was ac- 
complished by 10 Panzer and 5 motorized 
divisions—but he also had command of the 
air. German superiority in tanks played a 
major role in the campaign, and this gave 
new emphasis to tank warfare. Out of World 
War II came the military axiom that “the 
only answer to a tank is another tank.” And 
yet, as was reported in the last issue of this 
magazine, fully 75 percent of all enemy tanks 
destroyed in Korea have been destroyed from 
the air. We must proceed cautiously with 
these axioms from World War II. 

It should become known by one and all 
that the ground divisions the free world 
hopes to muster by the end of 1952 in West- 
ern Europe, if called upon to fight, must do 
their fighting without the protection that 
comes through command of the air, Let us 
consider what this might mean. 

In Korea, where we enjoy air superiority— 
at Russia’s discretion, of course—our cas- 
ualties number some 60,000 against hun- 
dreds of thousands of enemy casualties. 
And we know that 47 percent of these enemy 
casualties have been attributed directly to 
air power. Thus, in a situation where air 
superiority is not ours, we must be prepared 
to think of the enemy's casualty rate in 
Korea as our casualty rate in Western Eu- 
rope, and perhaps magnified somewhat. We 
must consider whether the countries of Eu- 
rope, already torn by the ravages of a re- 
cent war, are capable of accepting such cas- 
ulaties. And we must consider whether the 
mothers of America are prepared to accept 
them. 

In the hands of Russia, command of the 
air leaves Europe naked and paralyzed, no 
matter how many ground divisions the free 
nations may be able to put in the field. 

In the hands of the free world, command 
of the air becomes, not only war-tested in- 
surance that ground action has a fair chance 
to succeed, but also an added deterrent to 
Russian aggression—since realistic Russia 
knows it cannot win without air superior- 
ity. 

Yet, command of the air over Europe and 
Asia has been lost to the free world since 
the end of the last war, and will continue 
to be lost to it for some time to come. If 
there is a surer way to national suicide, in 
a world threatened by international ban- 
dits, I have yet to hear about it. 

This is a good time to explain—as it seems 
so necessary to do when discussing air power 
these days—that air power’s priority posi- 
tion in modern warfare in no way implies 
that air power can do the job alone. The 
American Navy, now the most powerful in 
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the world, must be kept the most powerful 
in order to fulfill its important mission in 
any war with Russia; and the Navy can 
contribute to the air superiority mission, 
particularly in the Pacific theater. The 
American Army, it should go without say- 
ing, is equally vital. Let there be no mis- 
take on these points. But we must see the 
three services in their proper perspective. 
In a war with Russia there is not, for ex- 
ample, the remotest chance that our 
ground forces can defeat the Russian Army 
by coming to full grips with all its divi- 
sions. The Russian Army must be strangled 
by the bombing of the industries behind 
the troops, the industries supplying them 
with the weapons of war. Our own ground 
forces, outside of some local attacks to se- 
cure specific positions, must be considered 
as a supporting force holding the air bases 
from which we pound the life out of the 
heart of the Russian military machine. Any 
other concept is, to my mind, dangerously 
unrealistic. War with Russia, should it 
come, will be decided by air power supported 
by surface forces, and not by surface forces 
supported by air power. We must recog- 
nize this relationship before it is forced 
upon us by the hard facts of combat. 

The battle for command of the air begins, 
not over the battlefield, but in the White 
House, in Congress, in the press, on the 
drawing boards and on the production lines. 
In these spheres of military activity—and 
in a democracy they are all of that—we are 
certainly losing the air battle to Russia. 

We are losing the air battle, first, because 
our thinking is muddled with regard to the 
basic requirements, the true goals, in this 
battle. There is, for example, a dangerous 
tendency in this country to approach the 
question of air support for ground troops in 
terms of the number of ground troops to be 
supported. We hear, even among Air Force 
people, that we can provide the necessary 
support aviation only after we have deter- 
mined how many ground divisions we will 
have to support. This is the type of think- 
ing apparently being applied to the military 
buildup for Western Europe, Establish the 
ground strength available, so this reasoning 
goes, then slap an air umbrella of protective 
aircraft over the heads of the troops as they 
check in on the continent—much as you 
issue them dungarees and mess kits—and 
you have created the unified air-ground 
team. 

This may be the way to get the team, but 
it is hardly the way to keep it alive. 

The air support of our ground troops, in 
Western Europe, in Asia and anywhere else 
in the world, does not begin with the air 
umbrella over the battlefield. It begins at 
the source of the trouble, the enemy’s home- 
land, and with our only conceivable threat 
to that source—our strategic airpower. And 
simultaneously it begins with the battle that 
will determine, in the long run, the personal 
fate and military contribution of both the 
airman in a B-36 over Moscow and the 
doughboy in a fox hole in Berlin—the battle 
for command of the air. 

Our ability to win this battle and properly 
support our troops can be gaged not by 
looking down and counting our doughboys 
on the ground—but only by looking up and 
counting the Russian planes in the air. 

Most of the principals in the great debate 
have finally concluded that it is useless to 
attempt to match the Russian ground army, 
man for man. That is rather an obvious 
deduction, but still a sign of progress. In 
counting our airpower needs, however, our 
leaders are left with no alternative. They 
must out-match Russia in numbers of mod- 
ern planes, and, must build aircraft toward 
that goal. 

The current furor over how many divisions 
for Europe, from a military standpoint at 
least, is not the primary point to be argued. 
Whether we send 4 or 400 divisions to Europe, 
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we must first build and maintain air strength 
capable of mastering the air strength of 
Russia. Without this mastery, Western Eu- 
rope becomes a huge trap for our soldiers 
and for the soldiers of all the free nations. 
Without it, our mobilization efforts and mo- 
bilization dollars will be wasted. 

In our preparation for the battle to com- 
mand the air we can find little refuge in 
our stockpile of planes in storage from 
World War II. Only a few of the light 
bombers now in mothballs might be utilized 
in this battle, and they will not be adequate 
much longer. This part of the airpower job 
calls primarily for fighter aircraft, and the 
thousands of reciprocating fighters we have 
in mothballs will be useless. This will be 
a job for jets—because Russia has them by 
the thousands, 

An evaluation of our position in an air 
battle for Western Europe must begin with 
a comparison of our jet fighter strength and 
that of Russia. We can eliminate from the 
figuring our jet fighters which must be held 
in Korea or in other parts of the world, 
depending on the situation of the moment, 
and those we must hold in North America 
for the air defense of our homeland. And 
we cannot depend, for several years at least, 
on other nations of the Atlantic Pact pro- 
viding us with many jet fighters for the air 
battle. The few jets our allies will be able 
to produce, even under the best conditions, 
will be sorely needed for their own local air 
defense. Great Britain especially will need 
all the jets she can produce, and then some, 
for the defense of her own shores, within 
which lie some of the free world’s most im- 
portant air bases. i 

There are many other factors, of course. 
Quality of equipment and quality of man- 
power are two important ones, and in nei- 
ther of these categories should we sell Rus- 
sia short. As the engineering battle rages 
today behind the scenes for command of 
the air, we can find little solace in the 
knowledge that Russia is building her jet 
fighter fleet with the help of and from the 
designs of some of the world’s greatest fight- 
er plane experts—the German scientists and 
technicians she obtained as booty from 
World War II, They put the first combat 
jets in the air and in 1944 were at least 5 
years ahead of the rest of the world in jet 
fighter development. Perhaps we have over- 
come this technological lead, but it would be 
faulty military thinking of the first order 
to depend and plan on it. As for the Rus- 
sian airmen, we know enough about them to 
judge them with „respect; our superiority in 
this field, if one exists, must not be overem- 
phasized in our planning. All in all, we can 
presume—but not count too heavily on—a 
qualitative edge in this battle for command 
of the air, and this is more than outweighed 
by Russia's vast quantitative superiority. 

The problem resolves itself, of course, on 
the production lines of America. Here it be- 
comes evident that we are not, as a nation, 
taking our own best advice or even meeting 
our own production programs, much less 
matching Russia’s output. 

With the billions that have been appro- 
priated, it is hard to believe that we are not 
building an Air Force of the strength rec- 
ommended as far back as 1948 by the Presi- 
dent's Air Policy (Finletter) Commission. 
It is even harder to believe when we realize 
that the Commission's report merely pre- 
sented the minimum peacetime requirement 
for survival in the air age, and preceded eyi- 
dence of Russia’s atomic developments, the 
Berlin airlift, and the war in Korea, And 
yet, the fact is that we are not measuring up 
even to this survival program. 

It has been announced that we are shoot- 
ing for an air force of 95 modern groups by 
June 30, 1952. And the President has an- 
nounced that we will increase our aircraft 
production five times by the end of 1951. 
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But let us weigh announced production ob- 
jectives against production line facts. 

Jet engines are the key to our airpower 
production effort. Shortly after the Presi- 
dent’s announcement, a leading engine man- 
ufacturer stated bluntly that we could do 
no better than triple our aircraft production 
by the end of 1951. At the present rate of 
expansion, we will be fortunate to achieve 
two and a half times the production output 
in 1951, and again in 1952. 

Our 95-group program is moving slower 
than planned. We cannot possibly realize it 
by mid-1952. And even if we could, this 
program would not equal in numbers of 
planes or in sustained striking power the 
70-group Air Force recommended by the Fin- 
letter Commission. The reason, of course, is 
that the Commission's program called for 
sizable aircraft and manpower reserves—all 
told, an Air Force totaling 97 groups, includ- 
ing 27 in the Air National Guard, all 
equipped, trained, and ready for immediate 
action in the event of war, plus 34 adequate- 
ly equipped groups in the Air Force Reserve. 
The 95-group program which will absorb vir- 
tually all organized Air Reserve and Air 
Guard groups available, obviously does not 
call for such reserve strength. 

By pulling planes out of mothballs we 
would have enough aircraft to equip, in 
numbers, a 95-group Air Force by the end 
of 1952. But this would be providing an 
Air Force half equipped with obsolescent 
planes. And we would still be faced with 
the basic problem of providing by that time 
sufficient trained personnel for this air fleet. 

In terms of the modern planes needed to 
match Russia in the air—the only terms 
worthy of consideration—we are building the 
equivalent of a 50-group Air Force through 
1952. 

What are our air-power production needs? 
To meet the Finletter Commission's survival 
recommendations—more than double the 
estimated number of aircraft that will be 
produced for the Air Force this year. To 
meet the requirements of the 95-group pro- 
gram—more than triple the estimated num- 
ber of aircraft to be produced for the Air 
Force this year. To meet the requirements 
of an air battle with Russia—that is another 
story. 

But this is the only story that holds the 
key to command of the air and, therefore, 
to the defense of Western Europe. And it 
is the only story that counts for our ground 
troops who, however brave, as Russia learned 
at Stalingrad are helpless without air pro- 
tection. 

That we are not preparing to give our 
troops, and those of the other free nations, 
even the minimum air protection they de- 
serve, by all the rules of modern war, is 
apparent in the production deficiencies now 
staring us in the face. 

The air-power odds we have created and 
continue to create against the ground forces 
being built up for the defense of Western 
Europe are nothing short of appalling. From 
the best available published figures, it can 
be concluded that in numbers of front-line 
modern aircraft available for the air battle 
over Western Europe today, Russia holds at 
least a 10-to-1 margin; and on the basis of 
our present production tempo, even if we 
assume no increase in Russia’s current air 
strength (an implausible assumption used 
only to emphasize our own position) it can 
likewise be concluded that the free world 
will still be on the short end of at least a 
5-to-1 margin in Western Europe at the end 
of 1952. And even this doesn’t reveal the 
true measure of Russia’s air superiority in 
Western Europe. For we must assume that 
her air strength includes, in addition to 
front-line aircraft and crews that qualify for 
such an air battle, a reserve of planes and 
crews, also qualifying, for such an air battle, 
a reserve of planes and crews, also qualifying, 
as replacements against combat attrition. 
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By the very nature of our air-power build-up, 
such reserve strength cannot be assumed, 
under present programing, for our own Air 
Force. 

Let us think for the moment of only the 
front-line odds, of what it means to be out- 
numbered 10 to 1 or 5 to 1 or even 2 tol 
(as Russia was outnumbered at Stalingrad) 
in a struggle for command of the air. Think 
of what it might mean to our troops down 
below, to the tide of battle in Western Eu- 
rope, to the whole war effort of the free world. 

In these air-power odds against us we find 
the cold hard facts of modern war, of inade- 
quate mobilization—of potential disaster. 

There can be no more fiddling with our 
air power. With wisdom and courage we 
must strive for command of the air. It may 
not yet be too late, and whether it is or not, 
we have no alternative but to go after it. We 
must not deviate from our goal. We must 
use all the skills necessary for the job. And 
we must conquer, at the very outset, the one 
real barrier that faces us. Before we can 
broaden our mobilization base to achieve 
command of the air, we must first broaden 
our mobilization thinking. This is the 
crucial step in the air battle, and it is a 
step that must be taken today. 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I yield 
sufficient time to the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. HICKENLOOPER] to address the Sen- 
ate. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I thank the 
Senator from Nebraska. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Iowa is recognized. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, for weeks past the debate on the 
subject matter of Senate Resolution 79 
has been going on not only in Congress 
but throughout the Nation and it, no 
doubt, has attracted considerable at- 
tention abroad. This debate has been 
helpful even though the fundamental 
issue involved has often been confused 
and distorted. Within a few days the 
Senate will finally vote on this resolu- 
tion which raises as vital a question un- 
der our constitutional system as has any 
proposition ever submitted to this body. 

There are two resolutions before the 
Senate, of course; the first and present 
one being Senate Resolution 99, and the 
second and similar being Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 18, which will follow im- 
mediately after action on Senate Reso- 
lution 99. As a I view the matter, the 
Senate resolution which we are now con- 
sidering is not only ill-advised and in- 
appropriate, but it also is an attempt to 
avoid facing the real issue in this con- 
troversy; that issue being whether or 
not the Congress and the people of this 
country will keep within their own hands 
the war-making power of the Nation. 
The alternative, of course, is the abject 
surrender of that power to the President 
in spite of the careful safeguards against 
such Executive authority written into 
our Constitution. 

There has been much confusion in 
this debate, and all the devices used dur- 
ing the past 18 years to induce Congress 
to surrender increasing authority to the 
Executive and to justify repeated usur- 
pation of power by the Executive have 
been used. Among others we hear the 
old familiar cry of “national emer- 
gency”; that “our representatives have 
agreed and we must keep faith with 
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their promises”; that we have a moral 
obligation”; that “we must do this to 
prove our good faith and friendship for 
our allies”; that “Congress is an un- 
wieldy, slow-moving body and that we 
can only get proper and timely action by 
surrendering discretion and policy mak- 
ing to the President and the military”; 
that “we must trust our leaders”; that 
“this is an action to prevent war”; and 
that our Nation must “assume its moral 
obligations for world leadership.” 

Many more stock phrases are being 
used in an attempt to throw up a dust- 
screen that will distract attention from 
the real issue of the responsibilities of 
the Congress to the people of the United 
States and to the Constitution. Some of 
the arguments to which I have just re- 
ferred may have validity in certain in- 
stances but others are pure devices of 
confusion. Surely we have heard this 
“patent medicine” routine often enough 
so that at this vital time and upon this 
vital decision we should not be again 
deluded into further surrender of the re- 
sponsibilities which we have, as elected 
and trusted guardians of the people's 
rights. 

The Constitution was drawn as much, 
if not more, to safeguard the people 
against the usurpation of power by Ex- 
ecutives as it was to define the inherent 
rights of freemen. Both purposes were 
basic in the Constitution. A review of 
the evolution of our constitutional sys- 
tem clearly shows that the historical suf- 
fering of people, under the whimsical 
and arbitrary authority of concentrated 
government, was very keen in the minds 
of the founding fathers. 

The authority of autocrats to make 
war and to raise and order armies has 
always been a major source of their 
power, and this authority was clearly one 
of the reasons for the perpetual turmoil 
and suffering of their subjects. The 
weight of military levies under auto- 
cratic systems has always brought pov- 
erty and hopelessness to the ordinary 
citizen and the arrogance of concen- 
trated power has always destroyed lib- 
erty. 
We have had a great deal of discus- 
sion, pro and con, on this subject, and 
repeating many of these arguments 
would contribute nothing to the record. 
Their documentation has already been 
made. But there are some which need 
repeating over and over so that there 
may be no question about what we are 
doing when we vote. 

Early this year there was an an- 
nouncement from the White House that 
General Eisenhower, at the unanimous 
request of all the Atlantic Pact nations, 
was being appointed their supreme com- 
mander in Europe. The legality of this 
appointment has been questioned by 
some and there is strong argument to 
support the contention that his appoint- 
ment without the authorization of Con- 
gress may be illegal. However, I believe 
that authority for this appointment can 
be found in congressional action in con- 
nection with the organizational set-up 
provided for in the North Atlantic Pact 
and in the military-assistance program, 
and so far as my views on the necessity 
for congressional authority for such 
action go, I believe that this require- 
ment has been met. 
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Shortly after the appointment of Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, however, it was an- 
nounced that the President, as Com- 
mander in Chief, had decided to assign 
American troops to become a part of the 
combined North Atlantic Pact countries’ 
army, and to place the control and au- 
thority of these American troops under 
this international military authority. 
True, it was said they will be under the 
command of General Eisenhower, who 
is an American general, revered and ad- 
mired by the American people, but Gen- 
eral Eisenhower in his present capacity 
ceases to be a commander of independ- 
ent American forces, He is, in fact, 
commander of international forces, sub- 
ject to the discipline and authority of an 
international council, and in placing our 
troops on this army we surrender our 
independent sovereignty and control 
over their disposition and use. 

Iam sure we all have the highest con- 
fidence in the ability and integrity of 
General Eisenhower, but no one knows 
how long he will remain as supreme tom- 
mander. If other duties require his sep- 
eration from this venture, who would 
succeed him? It might be another Amer- 
ican general in whom we have the high- 
est confidence; it might be a foreign gen- 
eral in whom we have great confidence, 
but on the other hand it might be a com- 
mander who would not enjoy the trust 
and confidence of the American people, 
and circumstances might be created 
which the Congress would consider to 
be not in the best interests of our na- 
tional welfare. 

While the trust and confidence which 
we may hold for an individual no doubt 
plays an important part in our thinking, 
nevertheless it is not the point at issue 
for our decision at this time. The ques- 
tion is, Does the President of the United 
States, either as Commander in Chief or 
as Chief Executive, have the power to 
deliver American troops in peacetime 
to an international command and give 
up our sole authority and control over 
their use and disposition to this superior 
authority? I think that he does not 
have any such authority, and that only 
the Congress has the power to author- 
ize such disposition of our military re- 
sources, whether they be supplies and 
equipment or manpower. 

The President and his spokesmen in 
the administration, including the Sec- 
retary of State, claim that he does have 
such power, and they resent any ques- 
tioning of this authority. The executive 
branch of government has become so 
accustomed to congressional surrender 
during the past several years that it 
resents any restraint which the Congress 
may offer to the theory of the divine 


right of kings. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield for a 
question. 


Mr. WATKINS. I assume the Senator 
was a Member of the Senate when the 
North Atlantic Pact was under consid- 
eration. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Yes; I was. 

Mr. WATKINS. Does the Senator re- 
call that at that time the procedure 


which it was understood would be 


adopted for implementing the North At- 
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lantic Pact with Armed Forces was by 
joint resolution or an act of Congress? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Yes. We 
were very careful to guard against any 
possibility of anyone claiming that he 
had the right to do it. We wrote sucha 
provision specifically into the Charter. 

Mr. WATKINS. Is the Senator re- 
ferring to the Charter? I am referring 
to the Atlantic Pact. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I mean in the 
United Nations approval action. 

Mr. WATKINS. The implementing 
action? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Yes. 

Mr. WATKINS. The act of 1945? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Yes. 

Mr. WATKINS. Is it not correct to 
say that at that time, when the United 
Nations Charter was under considera- 
tion, the President of the United States, 
in order to get it approved, and in order 
to obtain unity, sent a letter to Congress 
telling Congress he favored the Charter, 
and that he would submit to Congress 
for approval any agreements which it 
would be necessary to make with refer- 
ence to implementing the Charter with 
Armed Forces? 

Mr. H'CKENLOOPER. Is the Sena- 
tor now referring to the United Nations 
Charter? 

Mr. WATKINS. Yes. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Yes; as I re- 
call, that is correct. 

Mr. WATKINS. Following such as- 
surance by the President the Congress 
enacted the United Nations Participa- 
tion Act of 1945. The act specifically 
authorizes the President to make agree- 
ments, with the understanding that he 
submit such agreements to Congress for 
approval. I ask the Senator whether he 
can see any difference between what we 
are confronted with at this time, in the 
implementation of the North Atlantic 
Pact, and the situation which confronted 
us when we were considering the imple- 
mentation of the United Nations 
Charter. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I can see this 
difference: While furnishing troops 
under the United Nations Charter and 
our cooperation in that venture could 
probably be more easily read into our 
agreements under the United Nations 
Charter, in the North Atlantic Pact I 
think the possibility of the President 
having any power to send troops is much 
more removed and remote, under the 
Constitution. ' 

Mr. WATKINS. The Senator is re- 
ferring to the North Atlantic Pact? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Under the 
North Atlantic Pact I think the Presi- 
dent has less power. I think the argu- 
ment that the President has the power 
to send troops, so far as the Atlantic 
Pact is concerned, is far weaker than the 
argument that could be made about his 
power to send troops under the United 
Nations Charter, although we wrote into 
the United Nations Charter a specific 
prohibition in that respect. 

Mr. WATKINS. Paragraph 3 of ar- 
ticle 43 of the United Nations Charter 
provides that agreements with reference 
to furnishing troops for the keeping of, 
the peace shall be subject to ratification 
by the signatory states in accordance 
with their respective constitutional 
processes, 
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Mr. HICKENLOOPER. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. WATKINS? Simifir’ lum üùuge rs 
used in the North Atlantic Pact, in 
article 11, as I recall. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. That is cor- 
rect. I will say to the Senator that any- 
one who dispassionately and factually 
reads the record of this whole proceed- 
ing must inevitably, in his own mind, 
whether he admits it publicly or not, 
come to the firm conclusion that the 
administration, Congress, and everyone 
who had anything to do with the North 
Atlantic Pact was thoroughly of the 
opinion that no implementation of the 
pact could possibly be had without sub- 
mitting such implementation to Con- 
gress and receiving the approval of 
Congress. 

Mr. WATKINS. We were told so time 
and time again by representatives of the 
administration. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I shall refer 
to that fact a little later in my address. 

Mr. WATKINS. I merely wanted to 
bring out that point and get the Sena- 
tor’s view on it. That is why I asked him 
whether there is any great difference 
between the implementation of the 
North Atlantic Pact and the implemen- 
tation of the United Nations Charter, 
which calls for an international police 
force or army, or whatever term we may 
care to apply to it. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The point I 
wanted to make is that the United Na- 
tions Charter specifically provides for 
the creation of an international force 
for the enforcement of its decisions. 
The North Atlantic Pact does not specif- 
ically provide for such a force. It pro- 
vides that each individual nation in its 
own way and in its own discretion, indi- 
vidually and collectively, shall get ready 
to defend itself. It does not specifically 
provide for the continued maintenance 
of a vast international force. 

Mr. WATKINS. Except when an at- 
tack is made. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. That is, prior 
to an aggression. 

Mr. WATKINS. Prior to an aggres- 
sion no international army was to be 
maintained. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. No, not even 
in the case of aggression, While I am 
one who believes that in case of aggres- 
sion we have certain moral obligations 
to do everything to repel such aggres- 
sion, regardless of where it occurs, when 
the North Atlantic Pact was under con- 
sideration it was thoroughly agreed on 
both sides of the aisle that we did not 
even have a moral obligation to act un- 
der the North Atlantic Pact, 

Mr. WATKINS. Unless Congress de- 
cided to act. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. We did not 
have even a moral obligation. It was up 
to Congress to decide whether we would 
fight or not. 

Mr. WATKINS. It was up to Con- 
gress to make the final decision whether 
we would fight or not. 

me HICKENLOOPER. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. WATKINS. Iwas one of the Sen- 
ators who did not believe the assurances 
which were given. Therefore, I offered 
a reservation which would have reserved 
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to Congress the very powers about which 
we are now arguing. 
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the arguments which have been made, 
and have noted the action of the Presi- 
dent in assigning troops without consent 
of the Congress, or even without con- 
ferring with Congress, I have concluded 
that the reservations were absolutely 
essential at that time to protect the 
honor of the administration. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I may say in 
reply to the Senator from Utah that I 
recall his concern about that very point. 
I myself was concerned. I was in favor 
of the very idea the Senator wanted to 
write into the treaty by way of a reserva- 
tion to the effect that no troops could he 
sent without the approval of Congress. 
I was the one who asked the specific 
question of the spokesmen for the ad- 
ministration, as to whether that was to 
be done. x 

Mr. WATKINS. That was before the 
Foreign Relations Committee. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Yes. The 
answer was a clear and absolute “No.” I 
think perhaps I was one of those who 
argued with the Senator from Utah 
that, rather than clutter up the ap- 
proval with a great many reservations, 
we could be satisfied that there was no 
question that the sending of troops 
would be a matter which would be sub- 
mitted to the Congress. So perhaps I 
was a party—although unwittingly—to a 
deception which has been foisted upon 
the Congress and the people of the 
United States. 

Mr. WATKINS. In other words, the 
Senator believed what he was told at 
the time. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I believed 
that the administration spokesman and 
the leaders in Congress were telling us 
what was intended, and what would be 
carried out in the North Atlantic Pact. 

Mr. WATKINS. Let me say to the 
Senator that I was told time and again, 
privately and in public, that my reser- 
vations were absolutely unnecessary, be- 
cause the meaning of article 11 of the 
pact was that everything had to be done 
by the constitutional processes, and that 
that meant the Congress, with all the 
implications that grow out of it. I was 
told that if I were to insist upon my res- 
ervations I would be only cluttering up 
the approval document which the Con- 
gress was to pass. 

I do not know whether the public ever 
understood it or not, but the reason why 
I would not accept that statement, and 
pushed the reservations, was that, not- 
withstanding all the assurances that 
everything I sought by my reservations 
would be done, and that all the protec- 
tion necessary was in the treaty, I said, 
“Why not put it in plain, simple English 
so that it will mean the same thing in 
Europe that it means here?” I could 
see that the people over there were look- 
ing at it differently. I was told, “If you 
do that, you will cut the heart out of the 
treaty.” 

Then I concluded that there was some- 
thing more than appeared on the sur- 
face. That is why I proposed the reser- 
vations. I contended then, as I con- 
tend now, that that kind of action cuts 
the heart out of the Constitution and 
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robs the people of the right to make 
peace or war through their chosen rep- 


people in Congress speak on behalf of 
the people. All the people cannot come 
here. The Executive is not speaking in 
behalf of the people. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The Senator 
is absolutely correct in his recitation of 
the representations which were made to 
him and to other Members of the Senate. 
Whether I understand the situation cor- 
rectly or not I do not know; but I do 
not agree if the Senator says that the 
North Atlantic Pact gives the President 
any power to send troops. I think that 
the North Atlantic Pact does not give the 
President such power. 

Mr. WATKINS. I agree that it does 
not give him power; but I was afraid that 
it would be claimed that it did give him 
such power, and I wanted to make cer- 
tain about it, so that there would be no 
quibbling in the future. 

I call attention to the fact that the 
senior Senator from Utah, the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Tarr], and the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY] prepared 
a reservation to article 3 of the pact. We 
did not take into consideration that 
there were any armies or armed forces 
to be sent, because of the assurances 
which had been given on that point. 
The reservation which we had prepared 
had to do only with the right of Con- 
gress to decide finally whether or not 
we should send armaments. It is a great 
surprise to me to learn now that the 
Foreign Relations Committee and the 
Armed Services Committee seemed to 
place the power to send troops to Europe 
squarely within article 3 of the pact. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Not all the 
members of the Foreign Relations took 
that position. 

Mr. WATKINS. I apologize. At least 
some members of the committee took 
that position, as did the President him- 
self and his advisers. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I did not take 
that position. I did not vote for this 
resolution in the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. WATKINS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The fact that 
we are and must remain a nation where 
the government is the servant and not 
the master of the people, seems to have 
escaped our administration leaders. 
But the question before the Senate today 
has within it that very principle. 

I, of course, make no suggestion nor 
do I intend to infer any autocratic am- 
bitions on the part of any present civil 
or military officials of our Government, 
but I do point out that the seizure of ar- 
bitrary control of the Military Establish- 
ment has always been a prerequisite of 
any autocratic totalitarian government. 
In every dictatorship in the world today, 
the dictator controls the military and 
through it, controls communication, 
freedom of speech, and the liberties of 
the people, 

It has been pointed out before that ar- 
ticle I, section 8, of the Constitution pro- 
vides: 

The Congress shall have power * * * 
To declare war, grant letters of marque and 
reprisal, and make rules concerning captures 
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on land and water; * to raise and sup- 
port armies, but no appropriation of money 
to that use shall be for a longer term than 
2 years; * * * to provide and maintain 
a Navy: * © and to make rules for the 
government and regulation of the land and 
naval forces. 


Let me say at that point that there is 
clearly reserved in the Congress, under 
the Constitution, control over military 
activities. 

When one reads Madison’s Journal and 
other records of the Constitutional Con- 
vention, it seems abundantly clear that 
the authority over the Armed Forces of 
the United States was intended to be re- 
tained in the Congress and that the Pres- 
ident as Commander in Chief was never 
intended to have powers in the disposi- 
tion and use of the Armed Forces of this 
country other than those authorized by 
the Congress. 

The North Atlantic Pact does not 
change the constitutional position or 
power of the President or of the Congress 
in eny particular, so that whatever the 
sphere of congressional authority, either 
possessed or limited, before the pact was 
adopted, remains intact as it was before 
this treaty became effective. This has 
been generally agreed to and so far as I 
know there is no dispute on that score. 
I think it is just as sound to say that if 
the President possesses the authority to 
deliver American forces into the com- 
mand of an international authority, he 
would have just as much authority to 
transfer American supplies and equip- 
ment to such an international group 
without the approval of Congress. 

It is significant, however, that the ad- 
ministration believed it necessary in 
connection with the implementation of 
the North Atlantic Pact, so far as mili- 
tary supplies and equipment were con- 
cerned, to secure the authorization of 
Congress in the military-assistance pro- 
gram. No question about the constitu- 
tional authority of the President -was 
raised at that time, and apparently it 
was assumed by the Executive and the 
Congress, without dispute, that such au- 
thorization was necessary. It is an un- 
sound argument, indeed, which we now 
hear from those who advocate this power 
of the President to send troops without 
congressional authorization when they 
themselves supported the principle that 
Congress must act before physical equip- 
ment to implement the collective de- 
fense of the Allied countries may be sent. 

Is the jurisdiction over human beings 
of lesser importance than the control of 
physical property? Are the rights of 
American citizens in the Armed Forces 
entitled to lesser safeguards through 
their Congress than the disposition of 
war equipment? Can the President sign 
away the control and sovereignty over 
American troops while being, at the same 
time, required to secure the approval of 
the Congress before he gives away a tank 
or an antiaircraft gun? 

It seems to me that the answer is ob- 
vious; and I believe it is obvious to the 
American people. Of course, the Presi- 
dent has no constitutional right to de- 
liver the American Armed Forces or any 
part of them to a foreign authority; 
and he has no right to give away Ameri- 
can property to a foreign authority 
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without the approval of the Congress of 
the United States. 

The history of the North Atlantic Pact 
is clear on this position. Beginning with 
the debates on the adoption of the Van- 
denberg resolution, through the hearings 
and approval of the North Atlantic Pact, 
and the hearings and passage of the 
military-assistance program, the record 
is clear. 

On the question of contributing Armed 
Forces to a peacetime international army 
in Europe under the pact, the record is 
clear and undisputed. In the hearings 
and debates on both the pact and the 
military-assistance program, it was 
made completely clear by administra- 
tion spokesmen, as well as by the rank- 
ing members of the Foreign Relations 
Committee on both sides of the aisle, 
that no specific commitments were in- 
volved in the pact itself. Running all 
through the debates were the repeated 
assurances by the Senator from Texas, 
as chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, and by the Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. VANDENBERG], as ranking 
Republican member of that committee, 
that future action under the pact must 
be submitted to Congress, and that Con- 
gress would decide. 

The record in this current debate is 
full of quotations from the statements 
of eminent Members of this body who 
so interpreted this treaty and our re- 
sponsibilities under it. Not a single 
voice from the administration, or from 
the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, or on this floor, was raised in sup- 
port of the proposition that we would 
be expected to assign troops in peace- 
time and prior to aggression to an inter- 
national army. The question which I 
asked of Secretary of State Acheson on 
the first day of the hearings on the North 
Atlantic Treaty, on April 27, 1949, pro- 
duced a clear and absolute answer, and 
I am sure that the remainder of the 
hearings and the debate on the floor, as 
well as the attitude of the members of 
the Foreign Relations Committee them- 
selves, were vitally infiuenced and af- 
fected by this question and answer. That 
question and answer are as follows, and 
will be found on page 47 of the public 
hearings. This is the last part of the 
question I asked the Secretary of State 
at that time: 

I believe you said earlier in your testimony 
today that it was contemplated that a great 
portion of the armament, or the developed 
armament, of Western Europe, in the na- 
tions of this pact, would be carried under 
their own weight. I presume that that re- 
fers also to the manpower in their armies. 
I am interested in getting the answers as to 
whether or not we are expected to supply 
substantial numbers by that, I do not mean 
a thousand or two, or 500, or anything of 
that kind, but very substantial numbers— 
of troops and troop organizations, of Amer- 
ican troops, to implement the land power 
of Western Europe prior to aggression. 


I do not know how language can be 
clearer than that—‘to implement the 
land power of Western Europe prior to 
aggression.” ‘Then there is more of the 
question: 

Is that contemplated under article 8, 
where we agree to maintain and develop the 
collective capacity to resist? In other words, 


are we going to be expected to send substan- 
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tial numbers of troops over there as a more 
or less permanent contribution to the de- 
velopment of these countries’ capacity to 
resist? 

Secretary ACHEsoN. The answer to that 
question, Senator, is a clear and absolute 
“No.” 


That is the Secretary of State speak- 
ing; the spokesman for the President of 
the United States, the mouthpiece for 
foreign policy so far as the administra- 
tion is concerned. It was a clear and 
absolute “no,” and I know of no word 
in the English language that can be 
more clear or absolute. : 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. Is it not also true 
that the Secretary of State, Mr. Ache- 
son, was responsible for the negotiation 
of this treaty and for the approving of 
its very terms? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Yes. 

Mr. WATKINS. Asa part cf his duty 
as a Cabinet officer, that was his respon- 
sibility. If he construed the treaty to 
mean that at that time there were no 
forces of this kind contemplated to be 
sent to Europe, then it should be binding 
upon the administration, and should be 
the official interpretation of what the 
treaty actually meant with respect to 
that question? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Of course, 
Mr. President, if there is such a thing 
as a moral obligation, the administra- 
tion is utterly morally bound by that 
answer, and it is not meeting that moral 
responsibility which it assumed when it 
sold the Atlantic Pact to the Senate of 
the United States. 

Mr, WATKINS. I understand, how- 
ever, that at the present time that does 
not mean very much, and that when we 
raise a question of that kind we are only 
quibbling. I make that point at this 
place in the debate because I have been 
told so many times. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Such repre- 
sentations were made to the Senator 
from Utah, and he now justifiably states 
they might be considered to be misrep- 
resentations, 

After the answer by the Secretary I 
said: 

Senator HICKENLOOFPER, That is sufficient. 
That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


I want to reemphasize certain portions 
of that question, because I think it was 
utterly clear. I asked the Secretary: 

I am interested in getting the answers as 
to whether or not we are expected to supply 
substantial numbers * * * of troops 
and troop organizations, of American troops, 
to implement the land power of Western 
Europe. 

Is that contemplated under article 3, where 
we agree to maintain and develop the col- 
lective capacity to resist? In other words, 
are we going to be expected to send sub- 
stantial numbers of troops over there as a 
more or less permanent contribution to the 
development of these countries’ capacity to 
resist? 


Again I call attention to the fact that 
the Secretary of State said: 

The answer to that question, Senator, is 
a clear and absolute “No.” 


We now hear in the testimony, Mr. 
President, and in the statements made 
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by certain military leaders, that the 
troops we are proposing to send may 
have to remain in Europe for 20 years. 
That is what we are told in statements 
which are made now. But the answer 
was a clear and absolute “no” when the 
pact was debated. 

Following the answer to that question 
by the Secretary of State I said to him: 

That is sufficient. That is all, Mr. Chair- 
man, 


The Secretary had answered my ques- 
tion on the point of troops. It was “a 
clear and absolute no.“ I sat through 
the remainder of the hearings, and in 
the debates on the Senate floor, believ- 
ing that I could rely upon the absolute 
and clear answer of the Secretary of 
State, who speaks for the administra- 
tion. The situation apparently has 
changed. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. It has been suggested 
to me by some persons who have been 
in Europe that the Europeans are very 
anxious to help preserve the trade bal- 
ance and to secure more dollars with 
which to do business with the United 
States, and that one of their great ob- 
jectives is to have as many American 
tourists as possible in Europe. Of 
course, this is something which may be 
somewhat unrelated, but it is suggested 
by some persons who have been thinking 
about the subject that there is a pos- 
sibility that Europeans may want to have 
an American army, an army of perma- 
nent tourists in reality, there for 20 years. 
They may wish to have such an army 
of half a million Americans as perma- 
nent tourists from the United States. 
Does the Senator consider that to be a 
possibility? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Of course, it 
would take between $10,000 and $12,000 
a year to maintain one soldier in Eu- 
rope; and if we should keep 100,000 sol- 
diers in Europe, with all the equipment 
and supplies necessary for them, it would 
add considerably to the dollar income of 
the European countries. 

Mr. WATKINS. Is there any short- 
age of manpower in Europe? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. No; they have 
more manpower than we have. 

Mr. WATKINS. They have a popula- 
tion of about 200,000,000, do they not? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Yes. They 
have more manpower than we have. 

Mr. WATKINS. Would it not be more 
sensible for us to send them equipment, 
rather than to send troops to Europe 
who might perhaps remain as a garri- 
son there for 20 years? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I will not go 
so far as the Senator from Utah goes 
along that line. I see some reason for 
some implementation at this time. 

Mr. WATKINS. I agree with the Sen- 
ator on that point, and I have so stated 
on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I believe Con- 
gress should pass on the question as it 
has the constitutional duty to do, 

Mr. WATKINS. Iagree with the Sen- 
ator from Iowa 100 percent, and I com- 
pliment him on the stand he is now 
taking and on the stand he took before 
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the Foreign Relations Committee in 1949 
when the matter was up for the first 
time. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. 
Senator. 

Certainly the answer to the question 
by the Secretary of State, who was and 
is spokesman for the President on for- 
eign policy, was clear and absolute. 
Certainly I relied upon that interpreta- 
tion of what we were expected to do so 
far as such troops were concerned. Cer- 
tainly many Senators relied upon that 
answer, and certainly throughout the 
later debate assurance was given by 
members of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, as well as the chairman, that 
Congress would decide future action in 
implementing this treaty. 

There is not the slightest question in 
my mind that if any affirmative indica- 
tion had been given at the time the 
North Atlantic Pact was adopted to the 
effect that the President would presume 
to exercise arbitrary powers of imple- 
menting this pact in peacetime by com- 
mitting armed forces to an international 
command without congressional author- 
ity, either the Senate would have refused 
to approve the pact or specific restric- 
tions requiring such congressional au- 
thority would have been written into any 
action of approval by the Senate. 

In ccdition, the Senator from Mich- 
igan iMr, VANDENBERG] later submitted 
a question to Secretary Acheson involv- 
ing congressional implementation, and 
in the Recorp of July 11, 1949, the Sen- 
ator from Michigan read his question 
and the State Department’s reply. Iask 
unanimous consent that the entire state- 
ment of the Senator from Michigan, 
which contains the State Department’s 
reply to his question, be printed in the 
Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I should like to submit 
to the Senator and for the RECORD an ex- 
hibit which is on the precise point the Sen- 
ator is now discussing. The Senator is fa- 
miliar with the fact that I have consistently 
insisted that there was complete freedom of 
action left in Senators to deal with all ques- 
tions of military aid on their own con- 
scientious responsibility. The Senator also 
is familiar with the fact that I have felt 
that it was most unfortunate to take the 
emphasis in this situation off the poten- 
tials inherent in article 5 and to transfer 
it to the specifications in article 3. 

In my address to the Senate on the sub- 
ject I inadvertently referred to the military- 
assistance program which we are given to 
understand is immediately to challenge our 
attention after the pact has been approved. 
I inadvertently referred to that program as 
being “proposed under article 3 for the next 
year.” I want to make quite plain that it 
was not my intention to identify the mili- 
tary-assistance program, which I understand 
is to be presented shortly, with the specific 
obligation under article 3, because any such 
relationship would have negatived the other 
position which I took. 

In order to make the situation wholly 
clear, I addressed a question to the State 
Department on Saturday, as follows: 

“Under article 9 of the North Atlantic 
Treaty specific provision is made for the pro- 
cedure by which article 3 of the treaty is to 
be immediately implemented.” 


I thank the 
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That is the language of the last sentence 
in article 9. Continuing the question: 

“Why should Congress be asked to imple- 
ment article 3 until it has the benefit of the 
measures of implementation which shall be 
recommended under article 9?” 

In other words, it has constantly seemed 
to me that article 9 specifically sets forth 
the purpose of the advisory council to as- 
sume the responsibility for making recom- 
mendations in respect to article 3. 

I have the following answer from the De- 
partment, and with the indulgence of the 
Senator from New Jersey, if he will permit 
me, I should like to read it: 

“The military-assistance program which 
the administration intends to submit to the 
Congress at this session is not a program for 
implementation of the North Atlantio 
Treaty. The program would be necessary 
even if there were no North Atlantic Treaty 
just as the treaty would be necessary even 
if the military-assistance program had not 
yet been formulated. The military-assist- 
ance program, both in inception and concep- 
tion, has its own validity and necessity, 
rooted in basic elements of our foreign policy. 

It is true that some of these elements of 
our foreign policy are common to those which 
underlie the North Atlantic Treaty. The 
principal element involved is that of the na- 
tional interest of the United States in in- 
suring the security of certain free nations. 

“However, the military assistance program 
covers countries which are not members of 
the North Atlantic Treaty and includes cer- 
tain countries for which military assistance 
programs have been in effect for some time. 
It is separate from the treaty, except that the 
treaty end the MAP both serve the national 
interest and security of the United States 
and in this way supplement each other. 

“When the military assistance program is 
presented to the Congress part of its justi- 
fication will involve an explanation to the 
Congress concerning the elements of self- 
help and mutual aid which underlie the de- 
velopment of the military assistance pro- 
gram, particularly of the Brussels powers. 
Since the inception of the Vandenberg reso- 
lution this Government has made clear that 
any military assistance program would have 
to be based on continuous and effective self- 
heip and mutual aid. 

“Any future military assistance programs 
involving Atlantic Pact countries will be pre- 
pared and submitted to the Congress on the 
basis of recommendations which will be made 
by the organization to be established under 
article 9 of the treaty.” 

In other words, it seems to me that the De- 
partment is plainly saying precisely the same 
thing in net result which the rest of us have 
been saying and which the able Senator from 
New Jersey has been saying this afternoon, 
The military assistance program which we 
are given to understand will be shortly sub- 
mitted to the Congress was devised ahead of 
the evolution of the pact, and will have to 
stand on its own basis and on its own merits 
for whatever support it can justify in re- 
sponse to the theme that we recognize the 
existence of a self-help and mutual aid pro- 
gram between these congenial nations which 
are trying mutually to protect their inde- 
pendence against armed aggression. But, so 
far as specific obligations under the treaty 
are concerned in respect to article 3, they 
arise only when ultimate recommendations 
based on multilateral recommendations are 
made under article 9 through the operation 
of the treaty itself. And at that point the 
only obligation upon any Member of the 
Senate is to determine whether or not the 
recommendations thus made impress him as 
being in line with the national security of 
the United States as a part of the North At- 
lantic community, and therefore the security 
of the community itself, 


Mr. HICKENLOO?ER. Mr. President, 
I shall not read tile entire statement of 
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the senior Senator from Michigan, or 
the entire reply, because they will ap- 
pear in the Recorp. However, for the 
purposes of the moment, I wish to read 
the question of the Senator from Michi- 
gan to the State Department in regard 
to article 9 and article 3, article 9 being 
the one which provides for the setting up 
of a council which will recommend to 
the various countries what they should 
do. We note that the recommendations 
of that council have never yet been given 
under the North Atlantic Pact. 

However, article 9 sets up a council, 
and article 3 provides for the individual 
and collective contributions, prior to 
aggression. 

The senior Senator from Michigan 
asked the State Department this ques- 
tion: 

Under article 9 of the North Atlantic 
Treaty, specific provision is made for the 
procedure by which article 3 of the treaty 
is to be immediately implemented. 

Why should Congress be asked to imple- 
ment article 3 until it has the benefit of the 
measures of implementation which shall be 
recommended under article 9? 


The State Department sent a reply 
which is of considerable length, but the 
last paragraph of the reply from the 
State Department is, again, strong and 
unequivocal proof of the position the 
State Department has taken, for at that 
time the State Department, speaking for 
the administration, in its reply to the 
senior Senator from Michigan—and I 
want Senators to note these words, be- 
cause they are significant—said, in the 
concluding paragraph: 

Any future military-assistance programs— 


I point out that the word is in the 
plural programs“ 
involving Atlantic Pact countries will be 
prepared and submitted to the Congress on 
the basis of recommendations which will be 
made by the organization to be established 
under article 9 of the treaty. 


In that statement, the State Depart- 
ment does not say that the next program 
will be submitted, but it says: 


Any future military-assistance programs 
involving Atlantic Pact countries— 


Not involving only the United States, 
but involving the Atlantic Pact coun- 
tries— 
will be prepared and submitted to the Con- 
gress on the basis of recommendations which 
will be made by the organization to be estab- 
lished under article 9 of the treaty. 


Mr. President, no statement could be 
clearer than that. No Senator and no 
citizen of the United States could be 
blamed for relying upon what he be- 
lieved to be the integrity of that state- 
ment, as well as the integrity of the 
statement of the Secretary of State be- 
fore the Foreign Relations Committee. 
I blame no Senator for believing in the 
given word of public officials when they 
are speaking officially for their Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CARLSON in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Iowa yield to the Senator from 
Michigan? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 
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Mr. FERGUSON. Is there in the rec- 
ord any explanation as to why the Sec- 
retary of State made that statement and 
why he now repudiates it? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Yes. I asked 
the Secretary of State about that when 
the public hearings on Senate Resolution 
99, or on what resulted in that resolu- 
tion, were under way. The explanation 
given by the Secretary of State was that 
he did not understand the meaning of 
my question when he said: 


The answer to that question, Senator, is 
a clear and absolute “no.” 


So I read the statement again. If 
it could be made more clear, then I do 
not know what words in the English 
language could be used to do so. But 
the Secretary of State said he simply did 
not understand my question. Let us 
note that although he says now that he 
did not understand my question, yet at 
the time he seemed to understand it 
sufficiently to make his answer very pos- 
itive, for his answer at that time was: 


The answer to that question, Senator, is a 
clear and absolute “no.” 


So he was making a very absolute an- 
swer to a question about which, accord- 
ing to the explanation he gives now, he 
was confused. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for another question? 
Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. : 

Mr. FERGUSON. After the question 
was put to the Secretary of State by my 
distinguished colleague, the Senior Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG], 
did the Secretary of State make an ex- 
planation as to why he wrote to the sen- 
ior Senator from Michigan in the way he 
did write to him? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Yes; and I 
have a copy of the explanation, because 
I raised that very question about the 
reply of the Secretary of State to the 
Senator from Michigan. I raised that 
question during the hearings on the res- 
olution. When I asked the Secretary 
of State why he replied in that way, he 
said he could not remember- just what 
the question was or just what his an- 
swer was. In other words, the answer 
the Secretary of State gave at that time 
was somewhat reminiscent of the an- 
swer we sometimes hear in court cases, 
from witnesses on the witness stand, 
namely, “I don’t recall the question and 
I don’t recall the answer, so I will have 
to look them up.” 

A few days ago I received an alleged 
explanation of the answer given by the 
Secretary of State, as it appears in the 
record of the committee hearings. The 
explanation is signed by the Under Sec- 
retary of State, Mr. Webb, not by the 
Secretary of State. The explanation 
runs something like this: 

That was a general discussion, only, of 
arms implementations and of article 9, 
and it had nothing to do with troops— 
although the question was clear and com- 
prehensive and the answer was all-in- 
clusive. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That question was 
submitted in writing, in a memorandum 
or in a letter written by the distinguished 
senior Senator from Michigan, was it 
not? 
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Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The senior 
Senator from Michigan had this to say 
when he answered the reply—these are 
his words: 

In order to make the situation wholly 
clear, I addressed a question to the State 
Department on Saturday, as follows; 


Then the Senator from Michigan set 
forth the question. Whether he wrote 
it in a letter, I do not know; but he quot- 
ed the question he had submitted to the 
State Department. - 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SCHOEPPEL in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Iowa yield to the Senator from 
Missouri? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. KEM. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Iowa whether he under- 
stands that the position of the State De- 
partment and of the Secretary of State 
is that the President has greater power 
over the young men of America than he 
has over the arms and the implements of 
war belonging to the people of the United 
States. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. In answer to 
the question of the Senator from Mis- 
souri, let me say that about 5 minutes 
ago I canvassed that situation and posed 
that question, namely, whether the sov- 
ereignty over material things is more 
sacred to the people of America, so that 
it is controlled by the Congress, than the 
sovereignty over the lives of the young 
men of our country. 

Mr. KEM. I am sorry to have missed 
any part of the Senator’s address. I left 
the chamber for a little lunch a few 
minutes ago. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. If the Sena- 
tor from Missouri will read the RECORD 
covering that portion of the debate and 
that point, he will find the answer set 
forth there. So I shall not take time to 
repeat it now. 

Mr. KEM. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER, I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator from 
Iowa is a member of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, and therefore he would 
serve in connection with the further 
consideration by that committee of the 
resolution now pending, if it were recom- 
mitted to the committee in order to be 
changed into the form of a joint resolu- 
tion. So I should like to ask him about 
the procedure in such a case. It would 
be a simple matter, would it not, to 
change the pending concurrent resolu- 
tion into a joint resolution? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. It would be 
utterly simple; all we would have to do 
would be to change the word “concur- 
rent” to the word “joint”; and that would 
not take very long to do. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That would not re- 
quire more than 1 day’s delay, would it? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Of course not. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does not the Sena- 
tor from Iowa believe we could obtain 
unanimous consent to have the Senate 
vote on such a joint resolution on the fol- 
lowing day? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. SofarasIam 
concerned, I am willing to vote immedi- 
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ately on such a joint resolution. So far 
as I am concerned, there is no need for 
any delay. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am ready to vote 
on it, too; I do not want any delay. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Let me say to 
the Senator from Michigan that in over- 
whelming degree the delay in bringing 
this question to issue has not been the 
subject matter, but has been the bitter 

“resistance by those who do not want 
Congress to speak on this question. 
Their idea has been to deny Congress any 
sovereignty or authority in connection 
with the assignment of American troops 
to a foreign authority overseas. That is 
what has caused the delay. 

Again referring to the answer given to 
the question put by the senior Senator 
from Michigan to the State Department, 
it is to be noted that the senior Senator 
from Michigan was asking the State De- 
partment about the implementation of 
article 3, which is what we are dealing 
with in the present controversy—in 
other words, the action under the pro- 
cedures provided for in article 9 of the 
treaty. Article 9 provides for the crea- 
tion of a council which will make recom- 
mendations, after which the member 
nations will be expected either to accept 
the recommendations and act under 
them or to refuse to accept them. Up 
until now, so far as I know, the council 
has not made a single final recommenda- 
tion; no program has been laid down 
by the council. Yet, the administration 
now proposes that the treaty be arbi- 
trarily implemented, without having 
article 9 ever implemented under the 
treaty itself. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield for a 
question. 

Mr. WATKINS. In connection with 
the matter the Senator has just men- 
tioned, I call attention to the fact that 
the press carried a statement, which has 
been referred to here several times, to 
the effect that either Mr. Acheson or 
the President, or both, said there was 
an agreement entered into at Brussels 
with respect to the furnishing of arms 
for Europe and the setting up of an 
organization under the Atlantic Pact. 
Did the Senator, or did the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, get any information 
on that question when the hearings were 
being held, as to whether there had been 
such an agreement, or whether that was 
merely an unfounded rumor, when it 
had been referred to or when it had 
been stated, either by Mr. Acheson or 
by the President? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I can look 
that up for the Senator in the hearings, 
which I have before me. As I recall, 
I asked the Secretary of State whether 
there were any agreements, but I asked 
him only about troops. I did not ask 
about military equipment, because we 
had passed a bill for a military-assist- 
ance program, providing for the giving 
of certain equipment. I asked him in 
regard to troops. It is my recollection 
he said that no agreement as to spe- 
cific numbers of troops had been en- 
tered into at Brussels. But I should 
prefer that the Senator check it. I shall 
be glad to check it myself, because I 
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would not want to misinterpret what the 
Secretary said, or be understood as mis- 
stating his answers. 

Mr. WATKINS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. ButImay say 
to the Senator it is my memory that 
there was a completely negative answer 
when I asked whether agreements or 
specifications had been adopted at Brus- 
sels. The entire answer was negative, 
as I recall it; but I thin’: the exact ver- 
biage ought to be ascertained. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for one more ques- 
tion? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. Can the Senator 
conceive of a program which has pro- 
gressed as far as this one apparently 
has, without some sort of agreement or 
understanding among the parties as to 
how many troops they are to have, and 
as to who is to furnish them? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I may say I cannot conceive of a pro- 
gram going so far as this one apparently 
has—and in a moment I shall have some 
information regarding certain other 
steps—without having the details and 
the numbers pretty well agreed upon and 
understood by the various parties long 
in advance. 

Mr. WATKINS. I should like to say to 
the Senator that if such a program has 
not been prepared up to this point, we 
had better have a new management in 
the European area, a new group of rep- 
resentatives, so that some kind of a pro- 
gram may be arranged. As I remember, 
we were told during the debate on the 
North Atlantic Pact that it was neces- 
sary that the pact be ratified at once, 
so the council which was to be set up 
could proceed to work out a program 
in detail, and that we were only holding 
matters up. I call the Senator’s atten- 
tion to the fact that that was 20 months 
ago. If a program is not available by 
this time, after approximately 2 years, 
then I think we had better remove our 
entire group of representatives and start 
over again. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. If the Sena- 
tor will examine the record, as I know 
he has, he will find that at the time the 
North Atlantic Pact was ratified, the 
testimony and the statements of those 
who were advocating it most strongly 
were to the effect that it would take a 
year or a year and a half from that time 
before the European armies could be 
raised, implemented, and equipped. 
Practically 2 years have passed, and I 
know of no material advancement in the 
ground strength of Europe. 

Mr. WATKINS. There has not been 
any change in the forces with which to 
fight, but there has been an increase in 
the danger, has there not? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I may say to 
the Senator that aside from the United 
States forces which are being raised, I 
do not know of any significant increase 
in the European forces for purposes of 
implementing the North Atlantic Treaty. 
So far as the danger is concerned, I have 
no idea that the danger is any greater 
now than it was then. It may be the 
same; I would not say at this moment. 

Mr. WATKINS. As a member of the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the Sen- 
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ate, can the Senator enlighten the Sen- 
ate and the country as to what kind of 
army there is in Europe at present for 
General Eisenhower to command, after 
20 months of getting ready for an emer- 
gency to which the foreign nations 
called our attention 20 months ago? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I can give the 
Senator the number of paper divisions 
which are in existence, and the gendarm- 
ery that is probably included in their 
armed forces. I do not have the figures 
immediately before me, but I think the 
number is very small. 

Mr. WATKINS. The Senator does 
not think, does he, that, if war does come, 
we intend to fight it with paper 
divisions? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. It cannot be 
fought with paper divisions. 

Mr. WATKINS. It looks as though 
that is what we are heading toward at 
the present time, unless we wake up. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I should like to 
make one inquiry which will contain 
within it two different questions. Is it 
not true that before there was an au- 
thorization in the form of a bill to send 
equipment, which bill was considered by 
the Committee on Foreign Relations and 
the Committee on Armed Services, sit- 
ting jointly, there was a provision that 
no appropriations would be made until 
a plan had been certified to the Presi- 
dent by the Joint Chiefs of Staff? That 
is my first question. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER,. I believe that 
is a correct statement. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Following the 
certification of a plan to the President, 
the Congress appropriated money to send 
the equipment, in due course, did it not? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. That is true, 
as I recall. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Is it not also 
true, as the Senator knows from having 
been present, I think, when General 
Eisenhower testified, that he stated un- 
equivocally that so far as men were con- 
cerned, there had been absolutely no 
commitment made of United States 
forces? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. No commit- 
ment, and no formalized recommenda- 
tions by the Council under article 9 of 
the treaty. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER,. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. What has become of 
the commitment of four divisions, about 
which we have been talking in this de- 
bate? Would not the Senator consider 
it a commitment of some kind, when 
there is a statement by the President 
that he is sending four divisions? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. As I under- 
stood the question asked by the Senator 
from Massachusetts, the testimony of 
General Eisenhower was that we had 
not made any firm commitment of any 
definite number of troops to the allied 
army. That, as I recall, is exactly what 
General Eisenhower testified. At the 
same time, it was being bandied about 
in the public press, and it was testified to 
before the committee, that the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff considered four divisions. 
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to be the number it was necessary to 
send. So they did say that it was their 
opinion, but that we had not absolutely 
committed ourselves to send four di- 
visions, or any other number, to the joint 
venture. 

Mr. WATKINS. Has not Secretary 
Marshall since that time said definitely 
that the plan is to send four divisions? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Oh, there is 
no question that is the plan, That is 
the plan which was testified to. No one 
denied it. General Bradley said that 
was the program, that they considered 
four divisions ought to be sent, and 
that was the number they were plan- 
ning to send. So that it is their plan. 
The question asked by the Senator from 
Massachusetts was a little different. He 
asked whether we had written down a 
firm commitment in conjunction with 
other nations. The answer to that was 
no. It has been decided, apparently, by 
our Joint Chiefs of Staff and State De- 
partment, to send four divisions. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does the Senator 
have any information which would lead 
him to the conclusion that it is the con- 
tention of the various signatories to the 
North Atlantic Pact that England, 
France, and the various other countries, 
are required by the pact, ipso facto, to 
put troops into the international army 
without the action of their Parlia- 
ments? 

Mr, HICKENLOOPER. If I under- 
stand the Senator’s question, it is—— 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does the Senator 
have any information which leads him 
to the conclusion that the treaty itself, 
as a matter of fact and as a matter of 
law, commits the signatories to the 
North Atlantic Pact to put troops into 
the international army without action 
on the part of their respective legisla- 
tive bodies? Does it not contemplate 
such action because it says “according 
to their constitutional processes”? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I believe that 
that is a proper interpretation. The 
treaty does say “according to their con- 
stitutional processes,” 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does anyone today 
contend that Britain and France will 
automatically put troops into the inter- 
national army without the consent of 
their Parliaments? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I presume 
that neither country will put troops into 
an international army, and under an 
international command, without their 
parliamentary bodies having first au- 
thorized it. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does not that 
question come up in connection with 
the fact that France, at least, tentative- 
ly, has not agreed to do so, until the 
German question is settled, and that it 
would require a vote by its Parliament? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. So far as I 
know, France has not done it, and the 
German question is a very important 
one in France. I do not know that I 
could detail all the reasons. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 
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Mr. SaLTONSTALL. Here is the exact 
question which I asked of General Eisen- 
hower: 

I have not heard you yet say in answer to 
any question or this morning whether or not 
there are any agreements now made with 
any of these other countries as to the amount 
of men that we will send, or the amount of 
troops or the amount of equipment that we 
will provide, Are there any agreements of 
any kind made? 

General EISENHOWER. Not as far as I know. 
I believe that the member nations have given 
some kind of estimate of what they think, 
unilaterally, they might do, but so far as I 
know there has been no agreement of any 
kind reached. If there is, I have not been 
informed. 


I think the answer to the question of 
the Senator from Utah would be that we 
could interpret General Eisenhower’s 
statement as saying, “I believe member 
nations have given some kind of an 
estimate of what they think unilaterally 
they might do.” I think that would an- 
swer his question. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does not the evi- 
dence clearly show that General Eisen- 
hower was not present at the meeting of 
the foreign ministers in Brussels at which 
this subject was discussed? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I believe he 
was not at that meeting. 

Again referring to the answer of the 
State Department with reference to arti- 
cle 3, a part of the first question is as 
follows: 

Why should Congress be asked to imple- 
ment article 3 until it has the benefit of the 
measures of implementation which shall be 
recommended under article 9? 


In the reply from the State Depart- 
ment, the last paragraph is another 
“clear and absolute” statement. It says: 

Any future military-assistance programs 
involving Atlantic Pact countries will be pre- 
pared and submited to the Congress on the 
basis of recommendations which will be made 
by the organization to be established under 
article 9 of the treaty. 


That answer is comprehensive, It is 
not limited to arms implementation or 
to any other specific type of assistance. 
It says: 

Any future military-assistance programs 
involving Atlantic Pact countries wil be pre- 
pared and submitted to the Congress— 


And so forth. Former Senator Donnell 
interrogated the chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee about future im- 
plementation on February 14, 1949. The 
Senator from Texas vigorously assured 
the Senator from Missouri and the Sen- 
ate that Congress would decide ques- 
tions of future implementation; that 
Senators would in the future have to 
pass upon these questions; that future 
Congresses could be trusted; and that no 
obligation, moral or contractual, for im- 
plementation of this treaty was in- 
volved, other than providing such indi- 
vidual and collective assistance on our 
part as the Congress from time to time 
in its own conscience and judgment 
should determine; that we would not 
even be morally committed to fight in 
event a European nation were attacked. 
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That was the assurance given by the 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee to the Senate when the Senate 
was asked to pass on the North Atlantic 
Pact; and the Senator from Texas is 
leading the fight to keep Congress from 
passing on the authority of the Presi- 
dent to send American troops abroad. 

The record is clear, Mr. President, and 
voluminous. Most of it has been quoted 
by one Senator or another in the course 
of this debate, and I shall not attempt to 
review all of the statements and assur- 
ances which were given and relied upon 
in connection with the approval of the 
pact. Itis sufficient now to say that im- 
plementation of the treaty was clearly 
understood and intended to remain 
within the judgment and determination 
of the Congress from time to time in the 
light of future events. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator 
has submitted an amendment which 
would require the authorization of Con- 
gress. I assume it would be in the form 
of a joint resolution, would it not? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I have an 
amendment to paragraph 6, which I had 
not intended to mention in this speech. 
I shall be glad to tell the Senator what it 
is. I expect to offer it so that Senators 
who believe that the Congress of the 
United States should pass upon the dis- 
position of American lives and sover- 
eignty may have an opportunity to vote. 
It is not complicated. I have tried to 
make the language very simple, but it 
raises the issue. I merely want to delete 
paragraph 6 and use this language: 

It is the sense of the Senate that the cqn- 
stitutional process of the United States re- 
quires authorization by the Congress of any 
policy under which our Armed Forces may 
be assigned abroad to a supreme allied com- 
mand in implementation of article 3 of the 
North Atlantic treaty. 


I shall submit that among two or three 
other amendments. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I understood 
the Senator was submitting it, and I beg 
the Senator’s pardon for bringing it up 
before it was actually submitted. My 
question is this: That would be accom- 
plished by a joint resolution, would it 
not? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. In my view, a 
joint resolution would accomplish the 
authorization. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I have another 
inquiry. The question of a joint reso- 
lution was brought up in the committee 
and voted upon. Is it not wiser to have 
action on a concurrent resolution than 
to have no declaration by the Congress 
at all? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The consti- 
tutional question goes far deeper than 
the question of a pious declaration by 
Congress. A concurrent resolution does 
not have the force and effect of law to 
control the situation, It is merely the 
joining of the two Houses in an expres- 
sion of opinion. It wholly fails to meet 
the constitutional responsibility which 
we have to safeguard the rights of Amer- 
ican citizens. A concurrent resolution, 
in my judgment, does not go far enough; 
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it does not have the authority; it is a 
begging of the question and an evad- 
ing of responsibility by Members of the 
Senate and House of Representatives 
under the Constitution of the United 
States and under the trust and the faith 
the people who elected us place in us. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Then I assume 
it would be the Senator's intention to 
fight any appropriation for this purpose 
to the best of his ability. Is that cor- 
rect? Assume the President sends troops 
without any joint resolution of the Con- 
gress or without any concurrent reso- 
lution: then the only question before 
the Congress would be the question of 
appropriation, would it not? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. If it ever got 
down to that point; yes. The only ques- 
tion then involved would be appropria- 
tion. Whether I would vote for such an 
appropriation or not might depend upon 
the tension of the situation under which 
American soldiers found themselves. 
Even if they are sent abroad illegally, I 
shall not keep appropriations away from 
them so that they will starve to death, 
or keep ammunition away from them. I 
shall support our soldiers when they 
are in a position of peril, regardless of 
whether I think they were placed in such 
position by a usurpation of power or by 
illegal methods. If the President should 
take such action without the authority of 
Congress, I think he would be usurping 
power and arbitrarily exercising his po- 
sition in a completely unconstitutional 
and illegal way. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for another ques- 
tion? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Yes. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The President 
might be stopped from taking such a 
step, assuming the simple resolution and 
the concurrent resolution were defeated, 
only by refusal of appropriations or by 
the force of public opinion. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Public opin- 
ion, I am sure, would be very much 
aroused. It is already. My mail is ap- 
proximately 100 percent against the ar- 
bitrary action of the President in this 
matter, and about 100 percent in favor 
of Congress giving the authorization. 
Of course, the House of Representatives, 
under the Constitution, always has the 
drastic remedy of impeachment, if it be- 
lieves a public official has committed a 
transgression which would warrant such 
a procedure, and the Senate has the 
power of trial. That is always the last 
resort by a legislative body when it dis- 
approves an Executive policy. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. What I was 
trying to do was to bring out the alter- 
natives which confront us, as I see them. 
It seems to me that if we refuse to ap- 
prove the concurrent resolution and 
refuse to approve the Senate resolution, 
the only way to stop action by the Pres- 
ident or change it in any way would be 
by force of public opinion, or through 
failure to appropriate funds. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. In my judg- 
ment the President of the United States 
ought to cooperate with Congress. He 
ought to ask Congress to authorize and 
approve his acts, so there would be no 
question about it. : 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL. I agree with the 
Senator. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. Is there not still an- 
other way? Is it not possible to pass 
an implementing act, by way of either 
a joint resolution or bill? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The Senator 
from Massachusetts suggested alterna- 
tives if neither resolution were adopted. 

Mr. WATKINS. There has been ref- 
erence to public opinion, I have been 
considerably concerned as to the state 
of public opinion on this question. I 
have heard it debated many times. I 
have heard it debated in my own State. 
I sent out 30,000 copies of a question- 
naire to what I considered to be a fair 
cross section of the people of my State. 
The replies to the questionnaire received 
up to this time indicate how the people 
in my State are thinking on the ques- 
tion. The question I asked was: 

Should the President be permitted to 
commit American ground troops to an in- 
ternational standing army in Western Europe 
without limitation as to number and with- 
out the approval of Congress? 


The replies, so far, are: Yes, 155; no, 
1,477. 

The list to which the questionnaire 
was sent was made up of farmers, union 
workers, laboring people of all kinds, 
school teachers, members of the profes- 
sions, and business leaders; a complete 
cross section of the people of my State. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I thank the 
Senator. It is my experience that the 
people are 9 to 1 against the President’s 
exercising the power without authoriza- 
tion by Congress. I am glad to have the 
figures in the Recorp at this point in my 
remarks. 

So far as the necessity for assigning 
American troops to an international 
command is concerned, very serious 
questions are raised. At the time the 
North Atlantic Pact was approved, we 
were told by administration spokesmen 
that we would be expected to furnish 
military equipment and be responsible 
for substantial and probably the bulk of 
the Air and Navy contribution to mutual 
defense. We were told that it would 
take about a year and a half for the 
other North Atlantic countries to organ- 
ize their ground forces and put them 
in a position to utilize equipment which 
we would furnish, as well as equipment 
of their own which would be available. 

Instead of a year and a haif, 2 years 
have gone by, and I am not aware of 
any substantial material development 
of ground forces by the other countries 
to implement the North Atlantic Pact. 
Paper organizations have been brought 
forward, suggestions have been made, 
and conferences have been held; but 
the physical demonstration of develop- 
ing ground forces in implementation of 
the pact is not evident. We have poured 
many billions of dollars into the eco- 
nomic recovery of Europe. We have 
officially stated that we will stand with 
them against aggression, and have 
pledged our aid in event they are as- 
saulted, but we must not permit our- 
selves to assume the full and primary 
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responsibility for the defense of Europe. 
We must and will assume our full share 
of responsibility in a cooperative and 
collective action, but the nations of Eu- 
rope, whose own liberties and freedoms 
are immediately at stake in event of any 
aggression, must contribute their full 
vigor and the resources within their abil- 
ity to the effort in their own defense. 
The manpower of the countries in the 
North Atlantic Pact exceeds that of the 
United States. If we count all the man- 


. power in Western Europe, it far exceeds 


our own; yet we seem to be raising the 
armies while Europe marks time. The 
time has come when collective security, 
which means collective contribution, 
must be implemented by all. 

Mr. President, only this morning I 
read two articles published in yesterday’s 
newspaper which I think are of more 
than passing significance. One of them 
told of the groundbreaking for a little 
Pentagon near Paris to be built at a 
cost of millions of dollars—ngt francs, 
Mr. President, but dollars. 

The second article announced Gen- 
eral Eisenhower’s approval of the con- 
struction of a huge depot to handle the 
American equipment which is being 
loaned or given to the Atlantic Pact na- 
tions. The construction of the depot 
will also cost millions of dollars—not 
francs, Mr. President, but dollars. 

These articles tell us two things, 
First, they tell us that we are preparing 
ourselves for the 10 years of commitment 
to Europe which was suggested by Sec- 
retary Marshall. Secondly, they tell us 
that we are going to foot the bill for 
probably all of it, just as we have done 
twice before. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? i 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. Does the Senator 
think that his conclusion is warranted 
from the two news dispatches from 
which he has read? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I look upon 
them as significant. We are paying the 
bills. We have poured billions of dollars 
into Europe, and we are preparing to 
pour more. 

Mr. McMAHON. Did not the Senator 
support the authorizations and the ap- 
propriations before the Committee on 
Foreign Relations with respect to the 
military assistance which we are giving 
under the pact? 4 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Oh, yes; I did 
support the assistance. I do not think, 
Lowever, that we should go there and 
keep the guns greased for them. They 
should do something for themselves. 

Mr. McMAHON. That is not the 
question, Mr. President. The RECORD 
will show that the Senator from Iowa 
supported the authorization and the ap- 
propriation of funds to carry out our 
joint defense with Atlantic Pact coun- 
tries, and I congratulate him for doing 
so. It seems to me that the two items to 
which the Senator from Iowa has re- 
ferred are evidence of the fact that the 
venture for which he has voted is going 
forward. I believe, however, that the 
conclusion which the Senator has drawn 
is one that he should not draw, if he 
does not mind my saying so. 
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Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I do not mind 
the Senator saying it, if he does not mind 
my saying that I thoroughly disagree 
with his conclusion, 

Mr. McMAHON. When the Senator 
voted for the authorization and the ap- 
propriation did he think that nothing 
would be done to effectuate the purposes 
intended? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. When I voted 
for the authorization and the appropria- 
tion to send equipment to Europe, I ex- 
pected that Europe would go ahead and 
take care of the bounty which we gave 
them and do something themselves to 
implement it. 

Mr. McMAHON. I believe the RECORD 
will also indicate that since we author- 
ized the appropriation and since we 
made the appropriation the participat- 
ing countries have displayed a com- 
mendable zeal in undertaking the work 
of joint defense. They have not done 
all that either the Senator or I hoped 
they would do, but perhaps we have 
been a little delayed in our contribution 
as well. However, the program has gone 
forward. The statements which the 
Senator has read should be the subject 
of great satisfaction to him, because they 
indicate that the work which he has 
taken part in authorizing is coming to 
some fruition. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. There is no 
particular satisfaction to me in seeing 
our Government now paying for the 
construction of shelter for the equip- 
ment which we are giving to those 
countries. They ought to build and pay 
for it themselves. I am willing to give 
them the equipment. I voied to give it 
to them; but I think they ought to take 
care of it when they get it. That, at 
least, ought to be a part of their con- 
tribution. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr, HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. I point out to the 
Senator—and I am not so sure that he 
will disagree with me—that, having con- 
tributed, as we did, and having pledged 
our fealty to the North Atlantic Pact, I 
think it is basic to any consideration of 
this question to realize that what we are 
doing is putting up for our own defense. 
If our own defense is not involved, the 
whole thing makes no sense at all. We 
have no right to assess the taxpayers of 
the United States, we have no right to 
draft our young men, we have no right 
to call upon the American people to make 
sacrifices unless what we have done in 
Western Europe—first, by joining the 
pact; second, by appropriating $1,000,- 
000,000 for matériel; and, third, by now 
proposing to send four divisions to Eu- 
rope—is done in the name of the secu- 
rity of the United States and to conserve 
the security of the United States. Other- 
wise, it makes no sense. Let us look at 
it from that point of view. I think the 
Senator must have looked at it from that 
point of view when he supported the 
various proposals which I have men- 
tioned. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER,. Certainly there 
is no dispute on my part with much 
of what the Senator has said. If what 
we are doing in Europe, joining the pact 
and sending equipment to Western Eu- 
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rope, is not for our own good, we are 
certainly utter fools. I am not talking 
about that. I am talking about the fact 
that we give them things and supply 
them with money, and then they expect 
us to build the sheds into which to house 
the guns which are furnished to them to 
protect themselves as well as us. I think 
there should be some contribution on 
their part toward looking after the 
equipment and furnishing office and 
warehouse space for the materials, 
equipment, and help which we are giv- 
ing. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. The Senator has 
supported, has he not, the proposal to 
send four divisions to Europe? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I have not 
specifically supported it. I will come to 
that point. I believe that circumstances 
probably indicate that we should send 
four divisions to Europe. I have some 
qualifications as to what is being done 
administratively, and with respect to the 
program, which I am not opposing under 
proper circumstances, the basis of which 
is that Congress should authorize the 
sending of troops. I am not opposin 
the principle. - 

Mr. McMAHON. I understand that 
the Senator from Iowa has certain view- 
points as to the prerogatives and con- 
stitutional powers of the Congress. I 
shall not discuss that question with him 
now; but I should like to point out to 
him that he voted for the resolution in 
committee, a specific provision of which 
covered approval of the proposal to send 
four divisions to Western Europe. Iam 
correct in that statement, am I not? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The Senator 
is correct. That is, I voted to send the 
concurrent resolution to the floor of the 
Senate, because I thought both Houses 
of Congress should have a chance to ex- 
press themselves. 

Mr. McMAHON. The, point I am 
making is that the Senator favors send- 
ing four divisions of troops to Europe. 
Is not that correct? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Ido not favor 
sending four divisions to Europe if the 
President arbitrarily exercises power 
which I am convinced he does not pos- 
sess. I think it is a usurpation of power. 
Iam not in favor of approving the exer- 
cise by the President of such power. 

Mr. McMAHON. The Senator has 
voted for the resolution which now is 
pending, about which we are now talk- 
ing, and which provides for sending 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I beg the Sen- 
ator’s pardon. I did not vote for the 
resolution which is now pending. 

Mr. McMAHON. Senate Resolution 
99, the pending resolution, provides, in 
paragraph 6 “and the Senate hereby ap- 
proves the present plans of the President 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff to send four 
additional divisions of ground forces to 
Western Europe.” 

The Senator did approve section 6, did 
he not? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The Senator 
from Iowa did not vote for that resolu- 
tion in the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. 
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Mr. MCMAHON. Did the Senator vote 
against it? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I passed. 

Mr. McMAHON. Then the Senator 
voted neither for nor against it? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I passed, be- 
cause I could not support it. Under cer- 
tain circumstances, on principle, I can 
support the sending of four additional 
divisions to Europe. However, Senate 
Resolution 99 comes so far from meeting 
what I think is the responsibility of the 
Congress that I shall vote against it. I 
did not vote against it in committee be- 
cause I did not want to be understood as 
arbitrarily and adamantly opposing the 
sending of four divisions to Europe. 
However, I could not support that reso- 
lution. 

Mr. McMAHON. Does the Senator 
state that, with the concurrence of the 
Congress—as I understand he believes 
the concurrence of the Congress must be 
had—he is then in favor of sending four 
divisions to Europe? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. If the Con- 
gress, by joint resolution or by a bill, were 
to authorize the President to commit 
four divisions of troops to Europe, I would 
favor it. I think there are some advan- 
tages to be had from such action. But 
let me call the Senator’s attention to one 
point. He has attempted to say that be- 
cause I supported the North Atlantic 
Pact I must, therefore, keep faith with it. 
That is a perfectly sound conclusion, 
But let me «all the Senator’s attention 
to the fact that I voted for the North 
Atlantic Pact on the assurance of the 
Secretary of State, who was the spokes- 
man for the President, on the assurance 
of the chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
CONNALLY], and on the assurance of the 
ranking Republican member of the For- 
eign Relations Committee, that every im- 
plementation of the North Atlantic Pact, 
so far as the North Atlantic nations were 
concerned, would be submitted to the 
Congress to be authorized. I voted for 
the North Atlantic Pact on that assur- 
ance. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. I presume, if the 
Senator had things just the way he has 
indicated he would like to have them, he 
would vote to send four divisions to 
Europe. Am I correct in that as- 
sumption? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Yes; I think 
I would. I have never had any resist- 
ance to that proposal. 

Mr. McMAHON. I am sure that the 
Senator would send them there on the 
basis of the fact that it was necessary for 
the security of the United States. Is not 
that correct? That would necessarily be 
at the basis of the Senator’s conclusion. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I do not think 
I would go so far as to say that it is nec- 
essary, because necessity involves ab- 
solutism. 

Mr. McMAHON. Would the Senator 
say “highly desirable”? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I should say 
that, in my judgment, there is a chance 
that such action would contribute mate- 
rially to the security of the United States, 
provided the European nations raised 
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their fair share of the manpower to go 
into such an army. 

Mr. McMAHON. But the Senator 
would regard the contribution of the 
four divisions, hedged around with all 
the constitutional safeguards which he 
sees as necessary, as a move to protect 
and advance the security of the United 
States, would he not? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Certainly; 
just as I voted for the military assist- 
ance pact, because I thought it could 
contribute to the security, collaboration, 
and cooperation of the free nations of 
the North Atlantic. I will say to the 
Senator that up to this date I am utterly 
disappointed in the use to which those 
nations have put, or failed to put, the 
equipment which we have already sent 
them, some of which has not been un- 
crated in the past year, and is still stand- 
ing in storage warehouses. I am still 
going along. Perhaps I am gullible, but 
Iam still going along. I want to support, 
within reason and within controlled lim- 
its, such contributions as we can make to 
maintain our full faith and our full 
strength, but also to protect ourselves 
against the catastrophe of full commit- 
ment in Europe. 

Mr. McMAHON. I understand the 
Senator's restrictions and his conditions, 
but I think we agree finally on one thing, 
that however the troops get there, after 
whatever constitutional processes have 
been had, the four divisions are going 
to be in Western Europe for the purpose 
of advancing the security of the United 
States. That being so, does not the Sen- 
ator think General Eisenhower is acting 
wisely and providentially in preparing 
the physical requirements to take care 
of those troops? Would not the Sena- 
tor think he was doing the wise thing 
in seeing to it that those troops shall 
be suitably supplied and housed when 
they reach Europe? 

Mr. HICKENLCOPER. All that is a 
part of his responsibility to see that the 
troops are taken care of. I refer to the 
“Little Pentagon” which is being erected 
in France and which I assume is an of- 
fice building for the international com- 
mand of the Atlantic Pact countries. I 
also referred to what is termed the “con- 
struction of a huge depot to handle the 
American -equipment which is being 
loaned or given to the Atlantic Pact 
countries.” So we are not only giving 
them the equipment, but building for 
them the barns to keep it in, and, I sup- 
pose we will carry the fire insurance 
on it. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. MCMAHON. Ido not wish to pur- 
sue this matter interminably with the 
Senator, but I should like to point out 
to him that the characterization of Gen- 
eral Eisenhower's action which is implied 
in the Senator’s remarks is most unfair, 
and I believe unfortunate, and an undue 
reflection on him, It seems to me that 
the Senator, considering the four divi- 
sions of troops which are to be sent to 
Europe, can do no better than trust that 
when put under General Eisenhower's 
command they will be treated fairly and 
adequately, and that he will act in the 
best interests of our country, 
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The seizing of small items in news- 
papers, such as the building of “a little 
Pentagon” and the depot which is men- 
tioned, without a review of all the sur- 
rounding facts, and without taking into 
consideration that they are a part of 
the business of our joint defense, is 
rather an unfortunate way to proceed, 
as it seems to the Senator from Con- 
necticut. 

We must require contributions and 
sacrifices from our European allies, but 
for goodness’ sake never let us forget 
in this debate that what we are talking 
about is our defense. I am not talking 
about the constitutional issue at the mo- 
ment. I have certain views upon that 
question, too. But let us not get away 
from the basic proposition, which, as I 
see it, is that there is gathering in the 
world, and has been for some time, a 
great force which is determined to de- 
stroy everything for which we stand and 
for which the best of Western Europe 
stands. I am of the opinion that there 
has to be a joint defense if it is to be 
effective. But do not let us proceed on 
the basis that we are giving charity. 
We are giving for our own defense. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, apropos of the matter which I men- 
tioned, which generated this colloquy, I 
call attention to the fact, of which Sena- 
tors are aware that in 1914 France put 
165 divisions into the field, fed them and 
supported them, armed them, and they 
fought magnificently. French artillery 
was used to equip American divisions in 
World War I. French aircraft were fiown 
by Americans when we were not able to 
provide our own. The French equipment 
was excellent, the best in the world for 
its time. But we paid for each and every 
piece of ordnance, transport, and other 
piece of military equipment we received 
from our allies. In turn we canceled off 
billions of dollars in debts owed to us for 
those things which we contributed to the 
effort in the First World War. 

In the Second World War the picture 
was already darker in 1939. France had 
90 divisions in and behind the Maginot 
line, 75 less than she put into the field in 
the years 1916 and 1917. The British 
were providing most of the armor and 
the aircraft. There was not the will to 
fight. The leadership of 1914 was gone, 
and France crumbled before the invader 
and waited until 1944 before being re- 
leased by the armies of General Eisen- 
hower which contained valiant Free 
French troops. 

Again the Americans were on the Con- 
tinent, and this time French, British, 
Belgian, Dutch, and other allied forces 
were using American vehicles, American 
equipment, just as the advancing Rus- 
sian forces were. ` 

When the war was over we abandoned 
millions of tons of that equipment in 
Europe, gave away more millions, and 
destroyed much more. We did not 
charge our allies for the use of the equip- 
ment we had furnished them. We did 
not charge them for it, as they charged 
us in World War I for rental of air force 
ground, but we bought in World War II 
and we built in World War II with our 
money. 

It is some of those things which cause 
me to say that we are heading again to- 
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ward the payment and the footing of the 
full bill. We have done it in great meas- 
ure times before. 

Mr. MCMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Yes. 

Mr. McMAHON. I do not know that 
there is much profit in reviewing the 
history of 1917, or even the history of 
1940, because some extremely unfortu- 
nate things happened during those years. 
But I should like to call the Senator’s 
attention to the fact that in World War I 
1,350,000 French soldiers were killed and 
4,250,000 were wounded. In that war the 
American casualties were 126,000 killed 
and 224,000 wounded. I do not want to 
measure the value of a Frenchman's life 
against the value of an American's life. 
That is not the purpose of my making 
this observation. But I should say to the 
Senator that the two wars left France 
almost bled white. 

I do not believe we can translate into 
money terms that kind of a sacrifice. 
But I think the Senator would want me 
to call his attention to the fact that 
there were tremendous and horrible cas- 
ualties in the French Army and in the 
French defense which were incurred be- 
fore we entered the war, and which, of 
course, left France in such a debilitated 
condition that she could not stand the 
gaff in World War II. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
a little later on in my remarks I shall 
call attention to the brilliance and hero- 
ism of the French in the past. I do not 
minimize their sacrifices. I do not min- 
imize their bravery. They have been 
brave people. A little later I shall call 
attention to the fact that they were brave 
and fought brilliantly when they had the 
will to fight. The point I make is that 
we have paid the bill in two wars, and 
that we are again heading for the full 
check at the dinner table. We had better 
realize what we are coming up against, 
and we had better keep some control over 
our dollars abroad. We had better ap- 
proach this thing with some caution, be- 
cause there may come a time when we 
wiil be clear over the brink and we can- 
not pull back. We may have gone be- 
yond the point of “no return,” as the 
aviators say. We had better keep care- 
ful watch in the very interests of the 
security of the United States. After all, 
our final responsibility is to keep watch 
over the security and the safety of the 
people of the United States and of the 
American Federal constitutional system. 
That is our last-ditch defense. That is 
our last-ditch responsibility. We had 
better not march headlong into a situa- 
tion which may engulf and destroy us. 
The usurpation by the President of the 
United States of control of the Armed 
Forces of the country will not contribute 
to the national security. Only the cau- 
tious, careful, and constant vigilance of 
the Congress of the United States, whose 
Members represent the people, can result 
in the maintenance of all constitutional 
safeguards. I think we had better pro- 
ceed slowly—and I hope we will—at this 
momentous time. 

Lest someone think I am attempting 
to belittle the personal courage of 
Frenchmen or Britishers or any other 


_ people who love liberty when they see 
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it is really endangered, I will say now 
that I have the greatest respect for their 
personal fighting qualities and their 
ability, but they must have the will to 
fight. Until the present time, under the 
North Atlantic Pact there has been no 
physical demonstration on the part of 
those countries of the will to contribute 
to the collective defense and the col- 
lective security. 

One of the great mysteries of this pe- 
riod is the preoccupation of the admin- 
istration in emphasizing, solely, the de- 
fense of Europe. Other sections of the 
world, where freedom is threatened and 
destroyed, seem to be treated with cas- 
ual attention. If Communist aggres- 
sion is to be contained, how can we ac- 
count for the bitter administration re- 
sistance to the inclusion on our side of 
Spain and its manpower and resources? 
Why have we not long since brought 
Turkey and Greece and the eastern 
Mediterranean into this collective ven- 
ture? Does anyone think Communist 
aggression against Turkey would not be 
a threat to the security of the United 
States and the free world? Does any- 
one think Communist aggression and 
control of the Middle East would not 
threaten the security of our Nation and 
the nations of Western Europe? 

Today we are fighting a war in Korea, 
despite the fact that the President's ref- 
erence to a “police action” has never 
been withdrawn. This war is being 
fought under the banner of the United 
Nations, but 95 percent of the forces in- 
volved are Americans and South Kore- 
ans. It has become an aimless stale- 
mate because it is, in fact, not receiv- 
ing the vigorous support of many of the 
very members of the United Nations who 
seek our assistance in Western Europe. 
While the Red Chinese slaughter Amer- 
ican troops and supply themselves from 
across the border in Manchuria, General 
MacArthur's forces are forbidden to at- 
tack and destroy the very sources of 
supply in Manchuria which furnish the 
Reds with the weapons of death. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SPARKMAN in the chair). Does the 
Senator from Iowa yield to the Senator 
from Michigan? 

Mr, HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does not the 
Senator from Iowa feel that for many 
months, the United States should have 
made up its mind and should have ag- 
gressively insisted upon what its mind 
was, in relation to the situation in 
Korea? To debate at the present time 
whether General MacArthur can or can- 
not go north of the thirty-eighth paral- 
lel, and, if so, how far he can go, is—of 
itself, alone—to give great aid and com- 
fort to Soviet China and the Soviet North 
Koreans, is it not? Has not the time 
arrived, even at this late date, for us to 
decide what we are going to do, and 
then to undertake to have it done? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I thoroughly 
agree with the Senator from Michigan, 
The time has long since passed when ad- 
ministration should have shown some 
actual leadership and should have been 
able to know what it was going to do and 
how it was going to do it. I think the 
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country for a long time has been pretty 
much of the opinion as to what should 
be done; but the administration still 
keeps on fumbling, and in Korea there is 
no program except that calling for death 
and destruction. Our forces in Korea 
are hampered terrifically by the insist- 
ence on the part of the State Depart- 
ment and the administration that Gen- 
eral MacArthur must not do what any 
military commander has to do if he is to 
gain ultimate victory, namely, assault 
the enemy’s sources of supply. However, 
General MacArthur is forbidden to do 
that. His troops can march up and 
down the peninsula of Korea, fighting 
north or south of the thirty-eighth 
parallel, with severe wounds or death 
coming to many of their fellows; but that 
is all they are allowed to do. They are 
not allowed to hit the enemy where he 
lives; they are not allowed to bomb his 
arsenals. Our troops are told, “You can- 
not do that for then you might bring on 
war with Red China.” 

Of course, Mr. President, that argu- 
ment does not go very well with our 
troops in Korea who are doing the fight- 
ing and the dying, because they have 
rather good reason to know that Red 
China is fighting them there and shoot- 
ing at them. 

So it is difficult, to say the least, to 
understand the refusal of the adminis- 
tration to recognize that Red China is 
fighting our forces in Korea; but perhaps 
the security of Hong Kong may have 
something to do with that; I do not 
know. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON, Of course, the Sen- 
ator from Iowa is a constitutional law- 
yer, and he knows about the power of 
Congress to declare war. Has the Sen- 
ator from Iowa introduced a joint resolu- 
tion calling for a declaration of war by 
the United States Congress on Commu- 
nist China? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. No; I have 
not, Mr. President. 

Mr. McMAHON. Does the Senator 
from Iowa intend to do so? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I do not, Mr. 
President; but I will support any move 
to let General MacArthur’s airplanes 
blow the Mukden arsenals off the map. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 


Mr. McMAHON. I should think the - 


last statement the Senator from Iowa 
has made would be consistent with an in- 
tention on his part to introduce a joint 
resolution calling for a declaration of 
war. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
it is no wonder that our soldiers in Korea 
write home to their friends and Mem- 
bers of Congress, asking what the pur- 
pose of the Korean slaughter is, anyway? 

Why do the State Department and 
the administration adamantly forbid the 
Chinese Nationalist forces reasonable 
arms and equipment for the purpose of 
attacking the Red forces in central 
China and uniting the present disorgan- 
ized opposition to the Kremlin stooges? 
The rules of the game, so far as the 
administration is concerned, seem to be 
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that it is all right for our forces to shoot 
Red Chinese in Korea, but we must not 
attack their arsenals. 

Many of these situations simply do not 
make sense, but much of the responsi- 
bility can be laid to our own administra- 
tion’s conduct. 

The whole record of our foreign policy 
in connection with World War II, and 
since then, is one of ineptness and, in 
many cases, tragedy. 

The objectives of such programs as the 
United Nations, the North Atlantic Pact, 
and a number of other programs for 
bringing nations closer together, are 
sound; but too often their progress has 
been halted by diplomatic double talk 
and secret commitments, 

I have supported the North Atlantic 
Pact on principle, and in the hope that 
each party to it would contribute its full 
share of strength in the interest of the 
preservation of a free world. I still sup- 
port the North Atlantic Pact and its pur- 
poses; but the time has come when every 
nation must pull its full share of the 
load, and we must put an end to the idea, 
both here and abroad, that the United 
States will carry the full burden. 

We have responsibilities in Europe 
which we have already accepted. We 
have occupation responsibilities in 
Austria and in Germany and in other 
places. The situation requires that 
American troops be stationed abroad 
for the time being, at least; and under 
existing laws the President no doubt 
has authority to assign such numbers 
of troops to our occupation forces, under 
the sole command and authority of the 
United States, as he deems necessary 
to carry out our job. 

I say, and I call attention to the fact, 
that under existing law, so far as the 
occupation forces are concerned, the 
President has the right to assign our 
forces, under sole American command, 
for those purposes. 

But there is a fundamental difference 
between the President's exercising au- 
thority which has already been vested in 
him by law in such case, and the respon- 
sibility of the Congress to pass on the 
question of whether our forces abroad 
shall be turned over to this superorgani- 
zation of pact nations. 

I have the highest regard for the 
fighting qualities and the courage of the 
people of Western Europe when their 
will to fight and their determination to 
defend their freedoms are aroused. 
When they have so willed it, these na- 
tions, which cradled the beginnings of 
freedom, have fought with heroic vigor 
and sacrifice; and I think the people of 
the United States are anxious to aid 
them in the rejuvenation of this will to 
fight and to materially and substantially 
implement it. Indeed, we have gone far 
down the road toward economic disaster 
in contributing to the preservation of 
liberty in Europe, but there is a limit 
to our contribution of resources and 
manpower if we are to retain the physi- 
cal and economic strength to preserve 
our own liberty and self-government 
here at home. 

There is no doubt that the combined 
resources of the free nations of the 
world can halt and throw back the ag- 
gression of Communist totalitarianism 
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if they all have the will to do the job, 
and will make proportionate sacrifices. 
Indeed, we have gone far down the road 
toward economic disaster ourselves in 
contributing to the preservation of lib- 
erty in Europe; but there is a limit. It 
is our purpose to contribute vigorously, 
but at the same time to demand that 
the nations with whom we are allied 
shall themselves contribute fully and to 
the limit of their ability. I also be- 
lieve that, if we make our purpose abun- 
dantly clear, these other nations will 
step up their efforts and their power in 
the proper degree, but unless we do 
make our purpose abundantly clear, we 
face the hazard of demands for con- 
stantly increasing the number of Amer- 
ican forces in Europe to the point where 
the entire responsibility for defense will 
have been placed on our shoulders. 
This we cannot stand and must not 
permit. 

If Russia started a war in Europe she 
would no doubt like to have the Ameri- 
can forces tied down in that theater 
alone, and have the commitment of all 
of our power there. I think that with a 
vigorous mobilization of the available 
manpower of Western Europe, with 
proper equipment, the Russian land 
forces could be stopped. But the great 
power of the United States is not in our 
limited manpower. Our great strength 
in an all-out struggle lies in our produc- 
tion capacity, in our high level of tech- 
nical, scientific and industrial skill, and 
in our ability to use the products of 
scientific development. We have not 
been vigorous enough in the develop- 
ment of technical weapons and in re- 
search and development of the scientific 
potentials which American genius can 
provide. We have atomic weapons of 
devastating power, and we are still pre- 
eminent in this field, but their utility de- 
pends upon the ability to deliver them 
accurately toan enemy target. We have 
ability to do this now, but we must con- 
stantly improve airplanes and other 
mechanical and technical devices in- 
volved in accurate delivery of atomic and 
other weapons. This must be increas- 
ingly emphasized with vigor and vision 
if we are to maintain the margin of pre- 
eminence which will assure certain vic- 
tory in a world conflict. We have not 
developed our maximum peacetime ef- 
forts so far as our Navy and our Air 
Force are concerned. We have not stood 
still, it is true, but we have been leisurely 
about it. Korea should have taught us 
a number of lessons, and I believe it has, 
but to commit the folly of dissipating our 
substance and our energy on huge land 
forces at the expense of developments in 
fields in which we can be supreme would 
be disastrous. 

While there are many situation which 
can arise to test the extent of the Presi- 
dential power and the congressional 
power in the disposition of American 
forces and equipment, I wish to raise one 
very vital and important question here 
in passing, for it surely demands the 
most careful scrutiny. If the President 
could assign troops to an international 
command, he would no doubt have the 
same authority to assign military equip- 
ment. I pose that question to those who 
advocate the Presidential power. How- 
ever, does he have the authority to give 
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atomic bombs, and to authorize their 
use by an international authority which 
is beyond the complete control of the 
United States? 

The Atomic Energy Act authorizes the 
President to provide for the production 
of atomic weapons and for their use by 
the Armed Forces of the United States. 
The same law specifically and positively 
forbids the Commission to distribute any 
fissionable material to any person for a 
use which is not under or within the 
jurisdiction of the United States, or the 
giving of any fissionable material to any 
foreign government. Are the Armed 
Forces of a collective army controlled by 
the North Atlantic Pact countries “under 
or within the jurisdiction of the United 
States”? I think they are mot, but I 


raise these questions because attention 


must be given to the situation which they 
pose. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does the Senator 
know whether the President and others 
within the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment today insist that the Atomic 
Energy Act is unconstitutional, in that 
it cannot deprive the President of the 
right to use the military forces and sup- 
plies as he sees fit? Does the President 
merely contend that he can use men, or 
dees he say that he can use both men 
and matériel? If he were to carry out 
his present idea that the Atlantic Pact 
authorizes the use of men and matériel, 
would not the act of Congress have been 
made void, or at least supplanted, by 
the United Nations Charter? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. That would 
seem to follow. Of course, my conten- 
tion is that the administration raised no 
question when it came to giving away 
arms, munitions, and equipment. The 
administration raised no question about 
precedents, either. They apparently 
assumed that the President had no au- 
thority to do what was desired, and they 
came to Congress to request an au- 
thorization. 

Mr. FERGUSON. They did not say 
anything to the effect that the President 
had authority with respect to atomic 
energy, either, when tha. act was passed, 
did they? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. No. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That question was 
not raised, was it? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. No, that ques- 
tion was not raised. 

I suggested earlier, when the Senator 
was present, I believe, that it was a pe- 
culiar argument to say the President did 
not think he had authority to give physi- 
cal equipment to an international army, 
that he had to come to Congress for 
that authority, but that he has the right 
to bandy about the lives and futures of 
American citizens, without coming to the 
Congress for any check upon it. I think 
human life and its disposition rise higher 
than the matter of physical equipment. 
Both the physical equipment and the 
human life of this country are military 
resources. 

Mr. FERGUSON. In other words, it 
amounts to something like saying that 
the President now insists that he can 
send abroad the bare men, not equipped 
with uniforms and guns, but that he 
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must have the consent of the Congress 
to send the uniforms and the guns, does 
it not? 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Iowa yield? 

Mr, HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. Let us not have any 
indecent suggestions, by the use of such 
words as “bare.” 

Mr. FERGUSON. Iam merely speak- 
ing of the absurdity of the present con- 
tention of the President of the United 
States. 

Mr. McMAHON. The Senator made 
reference to sending men abroad without 
uniforms. We know they are certainly 
going to have clothes. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I may say to 
the Senator from Michigan that if our 
country does not stop rolling down the 
high road to bankruptcy, as it has in the 
past, there will be none of us left who 
will have either clothes or uniforms, or 
the ability to buy them. 

Mr. McMAHON: Will the Senator 
from Iowa yield further? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. Im answer to the 
Senator’s last observation, I may say 
that unless we mobilize our strengths, 
physical, economic, and moral, in order 
to contain the terrific threat which is 
posed to everything we hold near and 
dear, it will not be merely our clothes 
that we shall lose, but we shall lose our 
souls, we shall lose the free world, we 
shall lose our right to worship God as we 
please, and we shall lose our Bill of 
Rights. That is what we shall lose. 

I should now like to ask the Senator 
a question. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield for 
that purpose. 

Mr. McMAHON. Where does the 
Senator want to draw a line in the ocean 
beyond which the ships of the United 
States shall not proceed? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I have not 
raised that question, Mr. President. I 
have not given it any careful thought. 

Mr. McMAHON. Does the Senator 
acknowledge the right of the Com- 
mander in Chief, the President of the 
United States, to send warships of the 
United States into the oceans of the 
earth without approval of the Congress 
of the United States? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. He has that 
right, and he exercises it under existing 
law. He has already been authorized to 
do that. There are countless laws which 
govern his sending vessels abroad. 

Mr. McMAHON. I think it would be 
useful if the Senator would give us a 
reference to where we can find such 
specific authority, and supplement it by 
furnishing for the Recorp, if he will, 
similar authority as to airplanes and 
their dispatch around the world. Let 
us keep the record straight. Does the 
President have the right to send ships 
and airplanes abroad, and not to send 
troops abroad? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I think the 
President has already been authorized 
by law and statute to send American 
ships to various ports of the world, in his 
discretion. That authority is to be 
found in many statutes. 

Mr. McMAHON. Where are they? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. There are 
many of them. I have not made any 
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research on that point, but I think there 
can be no doubt about it. 

Mr. McMAHON. Does the Senator 
mean to tell me that he believes there 
is statutory authority which provides 
that the President may order ships of 
the United States to sail anywhere he 
pleases in the oceans of the world? Is 
that the extent of his authority? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. So long as we 
keep control. He cannot assign the com- 
mand of the ships to an international 
authority. 

Mr. McMAHON. Is there statute au- 
thority on the basis of which the Presi- 
dent of the United States can order ships 
of the fleet to sail around the world? 
Specifically, they are in front of For- 
mosa at this time. Are they there under 
statutory authority, or under the au- 
thority of the Commander in Chief as 
specified in the Constitution? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. It is historic, 
and it is implied in the authorization to 
the President to use, manage, and com- 
mand the ships and to equip them, in 
practically every military act, including 
appropriation acts, passed in the history 
of the Nation. 

Mr. McMAHON. I should appreciate 
it if the Senator would have a member 
of his staff refer to the statutory au- 
thority under which he says the Presi- 
dent operates in the dispatch of ships 
of the fleet, and under which he dis- 
patches airplanes and men of the Air 
Force. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield so thet I may propound 
a question to the able Senator from 
Connecticut? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. If the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut is willing, and if 
I may do so without losing the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 

out objection, the Senator may yield for 
that purpose. 
Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I have 
been listening to the very able discus- 
sion of the senior Senator from Iowa. 
What he is endeavoring to do is to make 
clearly known, not only to us as Mem- 
bers of the Senate, but to the people 
of the United States, that we are not 
objecting to assisting the countries of 
Western Europe to strengthen them- 
selves against the aggressiveness of 
communism but that we shall not play 
Santa Claus all over the world. I think 
that is the thought which the Senator 
from Iowa is endeavoring to express. 

But let me get to the question which 
T should like to propound to the Senator 
from Connecticut. He asks specifically 
for the statute which authorizes the 
President to send the fleet into certain 
waters of the world. What statute is 
there that forbids the fleet from entering 
into any waters or any oceans of the 
earth? I am curious about it. I should 
like to know what statute prohibits the 
fleet from going into any of the oceans 
or seas of the world. The Senator from 
Connecticut asked for the statute which 
permits it; I am asking for the statute 
which prohibits it. 

Mr. MCMAHON. I do not believe there 
is any statute which prohibits the Presi- 
dent, as Commander in Chief, from or- 
dering the fleet fo go anywhere in the 
world, and I do not believe there is any 
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statute on the books of the United States 
which prohibits the President of the 
United States from sending ground troops 
where he pleases, when it is for the secu- 
rity of the people of the United States. 

The Senator perhaps misunderstood 
my point. What I was trying to develop 
in the colloquy with the Senator from 
Iowa was the very thing the Senator 
from Minnesota has pointed out, namely, 
that there is no statutory authority under 
which the President dispatches the fleet 
and airplanes. It is derived from his 
constitutional powers. It is the same 
kind of power he has to deploy troops 
for the defense of the people of the United 
States. It is the power which the Presi- 
dent—not Harry Truman but almost 
every President of the United States— 
has exercised time and again when it has 
been done in the interest of the defense 
of the people. 

I should not want to be understood as 
advocating that the United States will 
play Santa Claus to the world. I should 
like to invite the Senator’s attention to 
the fact that, whether we like it or not, 
we are the most powerful and wealthy 
nation on the face of the earth. We have 
the greatest stake of all. We have more 
to lose than have any other people on 
the globe, and we cannot measure our 
contribution on the basis of saying to 
this nation or that nation, “Unless you 
put up your full 50 cents’ worth we are 
not going to send over our 75 cents’ 
worth.” What I am interested in is in 
obtaining all the cooperative defense we 
possibly can, and I am also basically in- 
terested in defending the people of our 
country. 

Mr. THYE. Mr, President, will the 
Senator from Iowa yield further? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER, I yield for a 
question. 

Mr. THYE. My only reason for enter- 
ing into the discussion was that I know, 
as the Senator from Connecticut knows, 
that the sea lanes of all the oceans of the 
earth are open to the navigation of any 
fleet. If that is not the fact, then I should 
like to be set right, because I do not want 
to be laboring under a mistaken belief. 
I understand the sea lanes are open to 
the navigation of any ships, any time, 
anywhere. 

We have no more to lose, no more at 
stake, than has any other nation. Every 
nation has men and women who want to 
worship God, unless they know not what 
God is. We are all endeavoring to be 
free and to have the right to protect our 
families. That is the stake that man- 
kind has whether in the United States, 
in France, in Italy, or any other nation 
under the canopy of heaven. 

I have listened to every word spoken 
here this afternoon. The Senator from 
Iowa was endeavoring to bring out a 
clear-cut picture of that to which we 
are committing ourselves. What right 
has the President to send our troops any- 
where at his own discretion? From a 
constitutional standpoint, I think he 
could commit troops to a certain area. 
But we are entering upon a new era. We 
are making history. This is the first 
time we have entered into anything 
comparable with the Atlantic Pact. The 
Senator and I need only to look back 
over the years that we can recall, the 
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years of World War I and World War 
II. World War II cost us $380,000,000,- 
000. It also cost this Nation the lives of 
325,000 men and women; yes, Mr. Presi- 
dent, 325,000 American youth in the very 
flower of life. World War I cost us ap- 
proximately $57,000,000,000. 

What we are endeavoring to do in the 
implementation of the Atlantic Pact is 
to assure ourselves that we shall not err 
in any way in attempting to avoid the 
recurrence of such bloodshed and loss of 
treasure as we suffered in World War I 
and World War II. It should be the 
prayer on our lips that we should have 
the intelligence, the wisdom, and the 
courage to carry out the thought to its 
final decision, so that we shall not make 
any mistake. 

I commend the Senator from Iowa for 
what he has said this afternoon. He has 
not drawn a conclusion which would 
deny the right of the President to send 
troops abroad. The question is, Should 
the President send troops abroad with- 
out Congress having a voice in determin- 
ing the question? That is the only 
question. Should the President make a 
commitment about which the Congress 
knows nothing? I want to know to what 
the President is committing us, to what 
the troops are committed, and to what 
the United States is committed. I am 
in favor of keeping Western Europe out 
of the clutches of Russia. I have so 
stated, and I shall so vote when the time 
comes. 

I thank the Senator from Iowa for 
yielding me a moment so that I might 
make this comment. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I thank the 
Senator from Minnesota. His instincts 
are always patriotically and vigorously 
in the interests of his country. 

Convinced as I am that the responsi- 
bility for implementing the Atlantic 
Pact rests with the Congress, I cannot 
vote for Senate Resolution 99, because 
it is of no force or effect whatever from 
a legal standpoint, and it wholly fails 
to meet the issue of congressional re- 
sponsibility. The most that can be said 
for it is that it gives encouragement to 
the President to do something which I 
believe he has no constitutional right to 
do. I feel now, and I have felt all along, 
that the only constitutional procedure 
that is sound in connection with this 
proposition is action by the Congress of 
the United States. I believe that a joint 
resolution would be the proper approach. 

The pending resolution is nothing but 
a unilateral expression of a confused 
and pious thought. It has no force and 
effect. It is a subject only for speeches. 
We could have had all this over with if 
we could have had a joint resolution 
presented to us, and if we had adopted 
that kind of approach. 

In the case of the military assistance 
program a bill was passed, but I believe 
a joint resolution would accomplish the 
same purpose. I did not vote for the 
pending Senate resolution in the For- 
eign Relations Committee. While many 
of its terms were unsatisfactory, one of 
my principal reasons for not voting was 
because I think it is an ill-advised pro- 
cedure and wholly fails to face the issue 
of constitutional authority and respon- 
sibility, 
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The concurrent resolution which is to 
follow comes nearer meeting my views 
on congressional action, but it still falls 
short of a positive facing up to the ques- 
tion. I voted to send the concurrent 
resolution to the floor of the Senate be- 
cause I thought at least an opportunity 
could be given for both Houses of Con- 
gress to act. 

I preferred and supported in commit- 
tee the reporting of a joint resolution. 
The reporting of such a resolution was 
defeated by a very few votes. 

We are raising a large army. We 
must increase our military strength 
rapidly, and I believe there is a prospect 
that if we assign four more divisions of 
troops to Europe in implementation of 
the North Atlantic Pact, the other pact 
countries themselves will gain encourage- 
ment and stimulus to set up the great 
bulk of the land forces necessary for 
security. But I believe that Congress 
should authorize this, and that it would 
be perilous indeed for us to give authority 
now for the assignment of unlimited 
numbers of troops for this purpose. 

No one seriously argues that Congress 
should attempt to exercise strategic or 
tactical control over the use of troops 
in the field, and this is not involved in 
any limitation. But we have been re- 
peatedly assured by our military leaders 
that four divisions are adequate under 
all present circumstances for the stimu- 
lation and development of other collec- 
tive forces in Europe. The case has been 
presented by the administration based 
upon the assignment of these four ad- 
ditional divisions and, therefore, that 
limitation—that is, a limitation by Con- 
gress to four divisions—is justified in the 
authorization. 

If, at a later date, some change in this 
program is considered necessary by those 
responsible for our national security, the 
case can again be presented to the Con- 
gress with its justification, and there is 
no doubt that the Congress will act, in 
its own judgment, for the security and 
preservation of the United States, as well 
as our allies. Meanwhile, however, it is 
fundamental that the people of the 
United States, through their Congress, 
keep control of the war-making power 
and of the unprecedented policy which 
is involved in the question of turning 
over the control and disposition of Amer- 
ican troops in peacetime to a foreign 
and international confederation. 

Mr. LONG, Mr. KEM, and Mr. Mc- 
MAHON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Iowa yield and, if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield first to the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. I agree with the Senator 
on the principle that Congress should 
speak on the question of assigning 
ground troops to an international army. 
Of course, the Senator may be correct 
in his argument that we should have be- 
fore us a joint resolution, instead of a 
concurrent resolution. Nevertheless, I 
should like to ask the Senator whether 
there is not a need for the Executive to 
be able to bargain with foreign nations 
in order to get them to assign addi- 
tional forces. Is it not necessary that 
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the Executive have some leeway in order 
to assure us that the foreign nations 
will put up another 10 or 20 divisions 
before we put up an additional 3 divi- 
sions, for example? Should not the 
Executive have some leeway or bargain- 
ing power with other nations so that he 
could agree with them that we would 
increase our forces if they increased 
their forces? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I might dis- 
agree as to the number of divisions 
sought to be provided in a statutory way, 
for example by a joint resolution. The 
Senator might also disagree in that 
event. If Congress, by joint resolution 
or bill, sought to authorize the President 
to send an unlimited number of divi- 
sions to Europe, I might be against it; 
but I would agree that the procedure 
was sound, and, if the measure was 
passed, that Congress had acted, and 
that the legal authority under the Con- 
Stitution had been granted. Whether 
I agreed with it or not, it would be 
the law. If Congress, through proper 
action, said the President could send 4, 
6, or 10 divisions to Europe, I might 
disagree. However, I would agree that 
the proper legal procedure had been fol- 
lowed and that the authority had 
come from the place from which it 
should come. 

Whether or not the President needs 
additional bargaining power or leeway, 
the Congress could take that question 
into consideration when it wrote the au- 
thorization. At the moment I think 
that question is somewhat moot. Ac- 
cording to the testimony before us, four 
divisions are sufficient for the foresee- 
able future. If more are needed at some 
future time, authority can be gotten 
from Congress. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Yes. 

Mr, LONG. Is there not a necessity, 
once the policy has been set as to 
whether or not we should assign troops 
to an international army, to permit the 
Executive some discretion in assigning 
troops, because of the very fact that it 
takes Congress some time to act? The 
best illustration I know of is the fact 
that the United States Senate has been 
debating for 3 months whether we 
should assign four divisions to Europe. 
If it takes us that long to decide on four 
divisions, if we are called upon to de- 
cide whether we should send 16 divisions 
to Europe we would spend an entire 
year debating the question. Some one 
should be in a position to make that kind 
of decision, particularly if our Nation is 
faced with grave peril. 

Mr, HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
in answer to the Senator’s question I may 
say that the debate which has been pro- 
ceeding for so long a time has not been 
so much on the desirability of sending 
troops to Europe. Many Senators be- 
lieve that we should, under proper cir- 
cumstances, send troops to Europe. The 
debate has been prolonged because of the 
resistance of many Senators against au- 
thorization by Congress. Had we had 
presented a joint resolution it would not 
have taken more than 3 weeks to dis- 
pose of the matter; it would have been 


all over with, and we could have gone 
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about our other business. But the re- 
sistance to anyone trying to tell the 
President that Congress ought to safe- 
guard the rights of the people and pro- 
tect the lives of American boys is what 
has held us up. Many Senators believe 
that we have the responsibility to safe- 
guard our people and to watch over the 
question of sending our troops abroad, 
and that we are the fountainhead of au- 
thority on vital American policy. There 
are those who resist that theory. Those 
who resist it are the ones who have held 
up a decision on the question. We have 
not been held up by debate over whether 
four divisions should be sent to Europe. 

Mr. LONG. I am sure the Senator 
realizes that it is very easy to get into an 
argument on the floor of the Senate. 
Many times a simple bill, on which it is 
thought there will not be much contro- 
versy, runs into debate of as long as 
2 weeks. Sometimes it is necessary to 
debate a bill for a week or 2 weeks when 
we had not anticipated that it would take 
more thanaday. That is why it seems 
to the junior Senator from Louisiana 
that once we have decided on a policy, 
the Executive should have some leeway 
to employ our troops in line with what 
he believes the situation to be at the 
particular moment, 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I suggest to 
the Senator from Louisiana that almost 
without exception in the history of the 
world human liberties have been lost and 
autocracy has been established in times 
of emergency, when the people did not 
have the time to consider what was hap- 
pening to them. When they were in a 
period of disaster or confusion the auto- 
crat came along and suddenly took over, 
I think we had better go slowly, before 
we begin to slide farther down the road 
of “Let us not think about the Consti- 
tution, because we might be in an emer- 
gency.” I do not say that the Senator 
necessarily said that. I do not quite 
interpret his statement that way. How- 
ever, I point out the danger of the philos- 
ophy of emergency, which may lead to 
the capitulation of a free people. 

Mr. LONG. A leading Republican, Mr. 
Stassen, appeared before the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee and testified that to 
the best of his knowledge he had never 
found that a war directed by a parlia- 
mentary body had been successful; and 
he had made a study of the question, 
Wars must be directed by an executive, 
so far as the deployment and use of 
troops is concerned. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Perhaps I did 
not speak loudly enough for the Sena- 
tor to hear me; but I raised no ques- 
tion on that score. I agree that the tac- 
tical and strategic physical deployment 
and operation of troops are military mat- 
ters. They cannot be conducted by Con- 
gress. However, the policy, the determi- 
nation of the number of armies, the 
question of equipment and money, where 
the armies may go, what the destiny of 
those armies is, and where the control 
lies, are functions of the Congress. I do 
not claim that Congress ought to decide 
whether we should fight the war in this 
valley, or over that mountain. Those 
are military decisions. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 
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Mr, FERGUSON. The Senator from 
Louisiana has raised a question about 
the actual operation of an army by a 
legislative body. Do we not now discover 
that in Korea the United Nations, which 
is not a military body, is in effect telling 
the military what to do? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER, The Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is why we have 
the present situation at the thirty-eighth 
parallel, I hear no one in the adminis- 
tration saying that such a condition 
should not exist. I have urged on the 
floor of the Senate that in the United 
Nations we should take a bold stand as 
to what should be done, and then allow 
the military to act instead of permitting 
the debate to continue in the United Na- 
tions, while General MacArthur and the 
men under his command, many of whom 
are suffering and dying, do not know 
what the policy is from day to day. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. In answer to 
the Senator’s question, of course, the 
politicians and the diplomats in the 
State Department and in the United 
Nations are attempting to conduct the 
tactical war in Korea today. 

Mr, FERGUSON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. It is the prov- 
ince of politics in its broadest sense, I 
believe, to define and point out the 
proper objectives of victory 

Mr. FERGUSON. And the making of 
war. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The making 
of war, and things of that kind. In 
Korea we have a perfect example of the 
politicians conducting the tactics of the 
war. American boys are dying today 
because military men cannot fight the 
war the way the war ought to be fought. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Has the adminis- 
tration objected to that? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. No; the ad- 
ministration is 

Mr. FERGUSON. The administration 
is a party to it. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Yes. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. As the Senator from 
Iowa knows, I am in complete disagree- 
ment with him with regard to the con- 
stitutional question which has been 
raised on the floor of the Senate. Be- 
cause of that fact, I have submitted a 
resolution which I intend to call up on 
Monday making it completely clear that 
the President does not have to come to 
Congress and ask for approval of the 
deployment of additional ground troops. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I am submit- 
ting an amendment which will make it 
perfectly clear, if it is adopted, that he 
does have to come to Congress. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I hope the issue will 
be joined and that the decision will make 
the situation entirely clear. Certainly 
the resolution as it now stands is far 
from clear. It does not in any way set 
forth the ultimate sense or intention of 
the Congress. 

My question is this: Will the distin- 
guished Senator from Iowa explain to 
me in what way the deployment of 
ground troops differs from the deploy- 
ment of our naval forces and our air 
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forces? I have never heard any issue 
raised in that connection on the floor of 
the Senate or anywhere else. 

The President of the United States has 
deployed our naval forces and our air 
forces. His action has met with the 
agreement and approval, I believe, of 
both the military forces and the people 
of the country. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. What does the 
Senator mean by the word “deploy- 
ment”? It is used in various senses. 
Does he mean deployment in battle? 
Does he mean location in various parts 
of the world? I am not trying to be 
facetious. If he narrows “deployment” 
down to tactical operation of troops, no 
one raises any question about that. 
Military people must decide such ques- 
tions. But on the question of whether 
or not we surrender American troops to 
a foreign authority, if the Senator means 
to define that as “deployment,” then I 
say that it goes beyond the use of the 
term in connection with the tactical em- 
ployment of troops and involves the 
fundamental rights of American citizens 
and the responsibility of Congress. 

Mr. LEHMAN. By “deployment” I 
mean just what is happening today. We 
have deployed our naval forces to For- 
mosa, as a tactical operation. I have no 
knowledge on this subject, but I very 
much hope that we have deployed some 
of our air forces to bases within reason- 
ably easy striking distance of the targets 
or objectives which we may, unhappily, 
have to attack. I certainly hope that 
we shall not be forced to do so, but I 
have no doubt that we have deployed 
our air forces for that purpose. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Apparently we 
are using the American naval forces 
to keep the Chinese Nationalists from as- 
saulting the mainland. 

Mr. LEHMAN. That is certainly a 
part of our strategy and tactics. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Whether it is 
legal or not is another question. 

Mr. LEHMAN. The Senator has 
raised the question of an international 
force, and has discussed the question of 
our Ground Forces serving as a part of 
an international force. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Not serving, 
but being committed to the authority of 
an international force. There is a vast 
difference between being brigaded with 
other regiments and being under their 
command and sovereignty. That is the 
point. 

Mr. LEHMAN. That is true. I go 
even further than does the Senator, in 
the instances which I am about to cite. 
I wonder if the Senator remembers— 
probably not, because he is far too 
young—what occurred in 1900, during 
the term of President McKinley. I re- 
member very well that when McKinley 
was the Chief Executive, on advice of 
his Secretary of State and without the 
approval of the Congress, without sub- 
mitting the question to Congress, he sent 
troops to China to serve in connection 
with the Boxer Rebellion, under an in- 
ternational force commanded by a Prus- 
sian general. No question was ever 
raised. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. We have done 
that time and time again; but we have 
retained the sovereignty and the right 
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to withdraw our troops any time we 
wished to do so. That is not the case 
today. It is proposed to assign troops 
to the jurisdiction and sovereignty of an 
international force which is controlled 
by an international council. We have 
done what was done in China time and 
again. We have cperated at various 
points in the world, where our troops 
served in conjunctica with and under 
the direction of a central general. We 
did it in 1917. 

Mr. LEHMAN. The troops which 
fought in the Boxer Rebellion were 
bound just as much as the troops which 
we may be sending to Europe will be 
bound. As a result of the efforts which 
were made to put down the Boxer Re- 
bellion a protocol was adopted by most 
of the leading nations of the west. That 
protocol was not submitted to the Con- 
gress of the United States, in spite of 
the fact that it was of the utmost his- 
torical importance. I see no difference 
whatever 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I see a very 
fundamental difference between the 
question of collaboration and association 
under a voluntary arrangement, in a 
unified command, and, on the other 
hand, the surrender of jurisdiction, so 
that our troops no longer are under the 
authority of the American Government, 
but are surrendered to the authority of 
an international group. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr, HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Since the Senator has 
raised the question of MacArthur and 
MacArthur’s command and his problems, 
it occurs to me that there is a parallel, 
in some respects, to the issue we pres- 
ently have before us. Someone has to 
make a decision. The President of the 
United States had to make the decision 
as to whether ground forces should be 
assigned to Korea. Had the President 
waited until Congress acted the Commu- 
nists would have taken all of Korea. 

Later, when the Chinese came into the 
war, the decision had to be made as to 
whether to send more troops to Korea. 
At that time the original decision was 
not to send replacements or more troops. 
Then, as the situation became stabilized, 
the decision was to send more troops. 
So two decisions were made—one not to 
send more troops to Korea, and then, 
later, to send more troops. That illus- 
trates that someone must have the au- 
thority to make up his mind what shall 
be done when such a situation as the 
Korean situation arises, rather than to 
have the country wait while a debate of 
2 weeks or 2 months or 3 or 4 months 
goes on, while 96 individuals in the Sen- 
ate try to make up their minds, and four- 
hundred-and-some-odd Members of the 
House decide what they would like to 
have done. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I have not 
gone into this question thoroughly, 
though I have done some reading about 
it, but I will say to the Senator from 
Louisiana that, while I cannot be sure, 
it appears that the President’s action in 
ordering our troops into Korea in the 
first instance, and into action as a part 
of the United Nations Army, was illegal. 


He had no authority to do it. But later 
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acts of Congress, almost immediately 
passed, filled up the gap, and O. K.’d 
what had been done. Then we were in 
the conflict, and Congress, of course, 
went along. I believe that from a legal 
standpoint there is a very serious ques- 
tion as to whether the President at the 
time had the power to take the action 
he took. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. I wonder if the Sen- 
ator from Iowa, who has served in this 
body for many years, can remember a 
time when it became important to the 
interests of the United States that we 
become involved in a war, when it was 
necessary to have much haggling and 
a long drawn-out debate. That seems 
to be the reason for some of the fear 
on the part of the Senator from Loui- 
siana of what may happen if we refuse 
to capitulate completely to the theory 
of complete autocratic dictation by the 
White House. Have we missed any im- 
portant wars the Senator can think of? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I cannot 
think of any time when the country was 
really in a vitally precarious situation 
when the Congress has not acted in- 
stantly. 

Mr. MUNDT. I am sure the Senator 
will further recall that at a time before 
the Senator from Louisiana. was a Mem- 
ber of this body, when the Senator from 
Iowa was in the Senate, and the senior 
Senator from South Dakota was then 
in the House, the Japanese, on a Sun- 
day, bombed the American fleet and base 
at Pearl Harbor, and it was possible to 
call back the Congress of the United 
States from the various points at which 
its Members were over the week end, and, 
as I recall, before 2 o’clock on the after- 
noon of the following Monday both 
Houses had declared war. Is that not 
correct? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The Senator 
is in the main correct. In the first place, 
I did not have the good fortune of being 
a Member of this body at that time, 
Secondly, when I heard about the bomb- 
ing of Pearl Harbor, I was in my auto- 
mobile on the highway. I do recall the 
speed with which Congress acted. Con- 
gress was immediately recalled, and met 
on the next day, and after a very few 
minutes took action which gave the au- 
thority and laid the groundwork for im- 
mediate executive deployment, operation 
and control of the troops and the forces 
of the United States. That authority 
was granted within a very few minutes. 

Mr. MUNDT. I hope that our friend 
from Louisiana, upon more mature re- 
flection, will agree with those of us who 
feel that it is a pretty dangerous depart- 
ure to give the Executive the right to 
throw the country into war without any 
consultation with Congress at all, in 
view of the fact that we have not missed 
any wars that we should have been in. 
Neither have we lost any time when the 
necessity arose for having the proper 
congressional action. Certainly I do 
not believe the Senator from Louisiana 
seriously feels that Congress should 
completely capitulate, and let the coun- 
try be controlled by only one man, with 
entire abolition of States’ rights, and 
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entire abolition of the rights of the Con- 
gress, simply because the Communists 
are rattling their swords in far-away 
Moscow. 

Mr. LEHMAN and Mr. LONG ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Iowa yield, and if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. In view of 
the fact that the Senator from South 
Dakota has just referred to the Senator 
from Louisiana, perhaps I should yield 
first to him, although the Senator from 
New York rose first. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator from Iowa 
realizes, does he not, that a consider- 
able amount of military preparation 
and action takes place before the time 
the order from the Commander of the 
Army and the Navy is given. Certainly 
when troops of American nationality 
landed on Iceland the President of the 
United States did not tell Hitler that 
he was going to ask Congress to send 
troops there, and give Hitler 2 or 3 
months’ time in which to prepare him- 
self to act. There are times when the 
President must act; when he cannot 
wait for Congress to debate a situation 
and decide what action shall be taken. 
Certainly when a foreign nation attacks 
troops of the United States we can ex- 
pect action to be taken by the Presi- 
dent immediately. In such an emer- 
gency someone must be in position to 
act immediately with respect to deploy- 
ment of troops. Someone has to make 
up his mind what should be done imme- 
diately, rather than have the country 
await the outcome of 3 months’ debate 
before action is taken. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. With respect 
to Pearl Harbor, it did not take the 
Congress of the United States as long 
to declare war upon Japan and to pro- 
vide for the employment of American 
troops as it did for the commercial 
cable to be sent from Washington to 
Pearl Harbor on the day of the attack. 
It took 4 hours for that commercial 
cable to arrive at its destination, after 
our boys had been shot at. That was 
when the delay occurred. The impor- 
tant message relating to the movement 
of troops was sent by commercial cable 
instead of by Navy short wave. Con- 
gress acted at that time far faster and 
with more speed than the executive end 
of the Government acted on the day of 
Pearl Harbor. 

Mr. LONG. Certainly I would have 
preferred that the telephone had been 
used instead of the cable on that par- 
ticular day. In my opinion, that was a 
faulty military decision, The Senator 
said the Congress acted more rapidly 
than the military. Congress acted a day 
later. It took 4 hours for the cable mes- 
sage to arrive at its destination. There 
is a good deal of difference between 24 
hours and 4 hours, 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. If there is any sur- 
render of sovereignty or surrender of 
control of our troops by integrating them 
into an international force, does not that 
result from the Atlantic Pact, which was 
ratified by the Senate a long time ago? 
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The pact provided, in spirit, certainly, 
for the joining of forces of the various 
countries of Western Europe and the 
United States, and each country agreed 
to do its utmost in support of the pact, 
and the defense of the security and peace 
of the world, 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The Senator 
from New York, I am sure, probably does 
not recall it at the moment, but if he 
will read the testimony and the evidence 
and the statements he will find, first, 
that the administration, and everyone 
connected with the pact, stated that the 
adoption of the North Atlantic Pact had 
no effect whatsoever on the existing con- 
stitutional powers of the Executive or 
of Congress, or on their responsibilities, 
It did not change that situation one bit. 
It will be found that the chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, and the 
ranking members of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, and members of the 
administration, said that the adoption 
of the North Atlantic Pact placed no 
obligation on this country, moral or 
otherwise, to do or not to do a certain 
thing in connection with the pact. The 
distinguished chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee said that even if 
aggression occurred and attack occurred, 
it would not even place a moral obliga- 
tion on this country to fight; that we 
would then look at the situation and see 
what the circumstances were at the time, 
and decide what the best interests of the 
United States demanded that we do. If 
the Senator will read those statements 
he will find that they are the yardstick 
with which to measure the pact. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I think I am reason- 
ably familiar with the Atlantic Pact, but 
certainly the spirit, and I think the letter 
of the pact, is that each country, without 
specifying the degree and size of its aid, 
shall do its utmost to bring about a com- 
mon defense. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. That is true. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Yet here on the floor 
of the Senate, time after time within the 
past 2 or 3 weeks, there has been criti- 
cism, there has been attack, because our 
Secretary of State sat down with the 
other Atlantic Pact nations and worked 
ovt the beginnings of a program of com- 
mon effort for a common defense against 
the threat of aggression. How else could 
it have been done? How else could a 
common defense have been brought 
about? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The Senator 
has never heard me criticize any such 
preliminary exploration. I am critical 
of the failure to come to Congress for the 
authorization for the adoption of the 
implementation policy. Certainly the 
Secretary of State and certainly the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff should be able to tell us 
what each country probably can do and 
what we should be able to do in conjunc- 
tion with them. 

The Council has not yet made a rec- 
ommendation under article 9, as I said 
afew moments ago; and we do not know 
what the Council is going to do or what 
the other nations participating in the 
pact are going to do. We have not seen 
the delineation of their efforts or their 
actual proposals or commitments. Let, 
it is proposed that we go ahead and buy 
a pig in a poke. If we do not limit these 
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proposals, first we shall be sending four 
divisions, and later, if the other nations 
participating in the pact do not do what 
they are supposed to do, we shall be send- 
ing four more divisions; and then it will 
be Uncle Sam's war overseas, if there is 
a war. 

I want our participation to be limited 
in such a way that step by step we shall 
know what we are doing, and so that we 
get full, adequate manpower and cooper- 
ation from the other nations. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. If we were to do that, 
if we were to enact legislation along that 
line—legislation which would tie the 
hands of our President and tie the hands 
of our military authorities—I think we 
might, as a result, suffer delay running 
into weeks or months or possibly into an 
indefinite period; and thus we would 
render ourselves entirely impotent, in 
case of an emergency, to defend ourselves 
and our allies. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the record shows that General 
Bradley and, I believe, General Eisen- 
hower, and others representing the ad- 
ministration say that four divisions are 
all that is necessary for us to send to 
Western Europe. They say that is all 
that is necessary during the next year 
and one-half or 2 years. They have not 
suggested that we should send more than 
four divisions. 

So I wish to have us make sure that we 
are not doing anything which will prej- 
udice our interest, in the light of their 
testimony, if it is sound. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. In view of the state- 
ment made by the Senator from New 
York, namely, that in the Atlantic Pact 
we made some declarations or commit- 
ments which took authority away from 
the United States, I should like to quote 
some authority on that subject which 
has not yet appeared during the present 
debate. We have heard many quotations 
of statements previously made by the 
distinguished senior Senator from Texas 
[Mr. CONNALLY], and we have heard a 
number of quotations from Dean Ache- 
son; but at this time I should like to 
quote a statement made by the then 
chairman of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee, former Senator Tydings, of 
Maryland, who also participated in the 
debate on the question of ratification of 
the Atlantic Pact. f 

Senator Tydings happened to inter- 
rupt me when I was presenting my views 
on the question of ratification of the 
pact, and at that time Senator Tydings 
said this: 

Mr. TypINcs. Without discussing for the 
moment whether it would be wise or unwise 
to furnish arms to any of the countries that 
have joined in the pact, is it the Senator’s 
considered opinion that, in the event we 
wanted to go further than the treaty itself 
and actually provide these countries with 
some arms, in order to do so we would have 
to have legislation by the Congress of the 
United States 

Mr. Muxpr. That is precisely my thought. 
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Mr. Typincs. So that that would be a 
separate and entirely new proposition, which 
would require action by the Congress, which 
could be debated. I confess that there is not 
one Member of this whole body who can be 
bound on a proposition, particularly a propo- 
sition which is not yet in being or in the 
hopper of either House. So from the stand- 
point of keeping the conscience clear and 
from the standpoint of its having to be an 
entirely new proposition, any Senator who 
votes for this treaty is free to vote for or 
against any other supplemental thing that 
comes along. 


The proposal now before the Senate is 
obviously one of those supplemental 
things. 

Senator Tydings said, further: 

There is nothing specifically in the treaty 
that says how many arms, if any, or how few 
arms, if any, or that any arms at all, possibly, 
are to be provided by any subsequent action. 


I think we should have clearly before 
us that the entire Atlantic Pact propo- 
sition was “sold,” from the beginning to 
the end, by every spokesman who spoke 
for it in behalf of the administration, as 
not committing us to any future action 
of any kind and not decreasing the sov- 
ereignty of the United States by an iota 
and not building up the Executive vis-à- 
vis the Congress by a single degree. 

Having been “sold” on that proposi- 
tion, I submit that it is shabby parlia- 
mentary tactics now to insist that at that 
time the Congress did something which 
every spokesman then advocating ratifi- 
cation of the pact emphatically denied. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER, I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent at this time to send to the desk two 
amendments to Senate Resolution 99, 
to be printed under the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement or under whatever condi- 
tions the agreement requires, and also 
two amendments to Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 18, also to be handled under 
whatever circumstances are required by 
the agreement—in order that I may file 
them at this time and be able to have 
them brought up at the proper time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are they 
amendments to the concurrent resolu- 
tion? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Iam also pre- 
senting two amendments to the concur- 
rent resolution, and I should like to be 
able to call them up on Monday, under 
the unanimous-consent agreement, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be received and printed, 
and will lie on the table; and on Monday 
the Senator from Iowa will have the 
privilege of offering them at any time he 
wishes to do so. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I thank the 
Chair. 

Mr. President, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I have two 
similar amendments to Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 18. Is it possible for me 
to submit them to the concurrent resolu- 
tion at the present time, under the pro- 
visions of the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment? 

In any event, if I file these two amend- 
ments to the concurrent resolution at 
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this time, will they be eligible to be 
brought up when the concurrent resolu- 
tion is before the Senate, and will I be 
able to offer the amendments at that 
time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. HICKENLCOPER. In other 
words, I shall not be barred by the unani- 
mous-consent agreement, or anything 
of that kind, from proceeding in that 
way? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am ready to yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In or- 
der to make the Recorp clear, let the 
Chair state that it is the Chair's under- 
standing that the first two amendments 
are to Senate Resolution 99. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I have filed 
two amendments to Senate Resolution 
99, and I have filed two similar amend- 
ments to the concurrent resolution, Sen- 
ate Concurrent Resolution 18. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Each of 
the proposed amendments will be re- 
ceived and printed, and will lie on the 
table; and, on Monday, at any time when 
the Senator from Iowa obtains the floor 
while the respective resolutions are be- 
ing considered, the Senator from Iowa 
will have the privilege of offering his 
amendments. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Yes; I under- 
stand. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

SUNDRY CITATIONS FOR CONTEMPT 


Mr. McMAHON obtained the floor. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Connecticut yield for 
the purpose of allowing the junior Sen- 
ator from Tennessee to submit certain 
privileged resolutions? 

Mr. McMAHON. I yield. I assume 
there will be no extended debate on the 
resolutions. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. If there should be 
extended debate, I shall withdraw the 
resolutions for the time being. 

Mr. McMAHON. I yield. 


CITATION OF JACOB GUZIK FOR 
CONTEMPT 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, from 
the Special Committee To Investigate 
Organized Crime in Interstate Com- 
merce, I report an original resolution 
(S. Res. 109) citing Jacob Guzik for con- 
tempt of the Senate, and I submit a re- 
port (No. 198) thereon, I ask unani- 
mous consent for its immediate consid- 
eration. 


There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was considered and agreed to, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That the President of the Senate 
certify the report of the Special Commit- 
tee To Investigate Organized Crime in In- 
terstate Commerce of the United States as to 
the refusal of Jacob Guzik to answer a series 
of questions before the said special com- 
mittee, together with all the facts in con- 
nection therewith, under the seal of the 
United States Senate, to the United States 
attorney for the District of Columbia, to 
the end that the said Jacob Guzik may be 
proceeded against in the manner and form 
provided by law. 
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CITATION OF FRANK COSTELLO FOR 
CONTEMPT 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, from 
the Special Committee To Investigate 
Organized Crime in Interstate Com- 
merce, I report an original resolution 
(S. Res. 110) citing Frank Costello for 
contempt of the Senate, and I submit a 
report (No. 199) thereon. I ask unani- 
mous consent for its immediate consid- 
eration, 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was considered and agreed to, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the President of the Sen- 
ate certify the report of the Special Com- 
mittee To Investigate Organized Crime in 
Interstate Commerce of the United States 
Senate as to the refusal of Frank Costello 
to answer certain questions n mse to 
subpena duly issued, before the said special 
committee, together with all the facts in 
connection therewith, under the seal of the 
United States Senate, to the United States 
attorney for the southern district of New 
York, to the end that the said Frank Costello 
may be proceeded against in the manner and 
form provided by law. 


CITATION OF FRANK ERICKSON FOR 
CONTEMPT 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, from 
the Special Committee To Investigate 
Organized Crime in Interstate Com- 
merce, I report an original resolution 
(S. Res. 111) citing Frank Erickson for 
contempt of the Senate, and I submit a 
report (No. 200) thereon. I ask unani- 
mous consent for its immediate consid- 
eration, 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was considered and agreed to, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the President of the Senate 
certify the report of the Special Committee 
To Investigate Organized Crime in Interstate 
Commerce of the United States Senate as to 
tle refusal of Frank Erickson to answer a 
series of questions before the said special 
committee, together with all facts in con- 
nection therewith, under the seal of the 
United States Senate, to the United States 
attorney for the southern district of New 
York, to the end that the said Frank Erickson 
may be proceeded against in the manner and 
form j :ovided by law. 


CITATION OF JOSEPH DOTO, ALIAS JOE 
ADONIS, FOR CONTEMPT 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, from 
the Special Committee To Investigate 
Organized Crime in Interstate Com- 
merce, I report an original resolution 
(S. Res. 112) citing Joseph Doto, alias 
Joe Adonis for contempt of the Senate, 
and I submit a report (No. 201) thereon. 
I ask unanimous consent for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was considered and agreed to, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the President of the Senate 
certify the report of the Special Committee 
To Investigate Organized Crime in Interstate 
Commerce of the United States Senate as 
to the refusal of Joseph Doto, alias Joe 
Adonis to answer a series of questions before 
the said special committee, together with all 
facts in connection therewith, under the 
seal of the United States Senate, to the 
United States attorney for the southern dis- 
trict of New York, to the end that the said 
Joseph Doto, alias Joe Adonis may be pro- 
ceeded against in the manner and form pro- 
vided by law. 
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CITATION OF STANLEY COHEN FOR 
CONTEMPT 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, from 
the Special Committee To Investigate 
Organized Crime in Interstate Com- 
merce, I report an original resolution 
(S. Res. 113) citing Stanley Cohen for 
contempt of the Senate, and I submit a 


“report (No. 202) thereon. I ask unani- 


mous consent for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was considered and agreed to, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That the President of the Senate 
certify the report of the Special Committee 
To Investigate Organized Crime in Interstate 
Commerce of the United States Senate as to 
the refusal of Stanley Cohen to answer cer- 
tain questions and his failure to produce 
certain records in response to subpena duly 
issued, before the said special committee, to- 
gether with all the facts in connection there- 
with, under the seal of the United States 
Senate, to the United States attorney for the 
Northern District of California, to the end 
that the said Stanley Cohen may be pro- 
ceeded against in the manner and form 
provide by law. 


CITATION OF JOHN DOYLE FOR 
CONTEMPT 


Mr. KEFAUVER., Mr. President, from 
the Special Committee To Investigate 
Organized Crime in Interstate Com- 
merce, I report an original resolution 
(S. Res. 114) citing John Doyle for con- 
tempt of the Senate, and I submit a re- 
port (No. 203) thereon. I ask unani- 
mous consent for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was considered and agreed to, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the President of the Senate 
certify the report of the Special Committee 
To Investigate Organized Crime in Inter- 
state Commerce of the United States Senate 
as to the refusal of John Doyle to answer a 
series of questions before the said special 
committee, together with all facts in connec- 
tion therewith, under the seal of the United 
States Senate, to the United States attorney 
for the District of Columbia, to the end that 
the sald John Doyle may be proceeded 
against in the manner and form provided by 
law. 


CITATION OF GEORGE L. BOWERS FOR 
CONTEMPT 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, from 
the Special Committee To Investigate 
Organized Crime in Interstate Com- 
merce, I report an original resolution 
(S. Res. 115) citing George L. Bowers for 
contempt of the Senate, and I submit a 
report (No. 204) thereon. I ask unani- 
mous consent for its immediate consid- 
eration, 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was considered and agreed to, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the President of the Sen- 
ate certify the report of the Special Com- 
mittee To Investigate Organized Crime in 
Interstate Commerce of the United States 
Senate as to the refusal of George L. Bowers 
to answer a series of questions before the 
said special committee, together with all 
facts in connection therewith, under the seal 
of the United States Senate, to the United 
States attorney for the District of Columbia, 
to the end that the said George L. Bowers 
may be proceeded against in the manner and 
form provided by law. 
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CITATION OF WILLIAM G. O'BRIEN FOR 
CONTEMPT 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, 
from the Special Committee To Investi- 
gate Organized Crime in Interstate 
Commerce, I report an original resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 116) citing William G. 
O'Brien for contempt of the Senate, and 
I submit a report (No. 205) thereon. 
I ask unanimous consent for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was considered and agreed to, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the President of the Sen- 
ate certify the report of the Special Com- 
mittee To Investigate Organized Crime in 
Interstate Commerce of the United States 
Senate as to the refusal of William G. 
O'Brien to answer a series of questions be- 
fore the said special committee, together 
with all facts in connection therewith, under 
the seal of the United States Senate, to the 
United States attorney for the District of 
Columbia, to the end that the said William 
G. O'Brien may be proceeded against in the 
manner and form provided by law. 


CITATION OF RALPH J. O'HARA FOR 
CONTEMPT 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, 
from the Special Committee To Investi- 
gate Organized Crime in Interstate 
Commerce, I report an original resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 117) citing Ralph J. O’Hara 
for contempt of the Senate, and I sub- 
mit a report (No. 206) thereon. I ask 
unanimous consent for its immediate 
consideration. 

There being no objection, the reso- 
lution was considered and agreed to, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the President of the Sen- 
ate certify the report of the Special Com- 
mittee To Investigate Organized Crime in 
Interstate Commerce of the United States 
Senate as to the refusal of Ralph J. O'Hara 
to answer certain questions in response to 
subpena duly issued, before the said special 
committee, together with all the facts in 
connection therewith, under the seal of the 
United States Senate, to the United States 
attorney for the northern district of Illi- 
nois, to the end that the said Ralph J. O'Hara 
may be proceeded against in the manner and 
form provided by law. 


CITATION OF JOHN CROFT FOR 
CONTEMPT 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, from 
the Special Committee To Investigate 
Organized Crime in Interstate Com- 
merce, I report an original resolution 
(S. Res. 118) citing John Croft for con- 
tempt of the Senate, and I submit a re- 
port (No. 207) thereon. Iask unanimous 
consent for its immediate consideration. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was considered and agreed to, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the President of the Senate 
certify the report of the Special Committee 
To Investigate Organized Crime in Interstate 
Commerce of the United States Senate as 
to the refusal of John Croft to answer 
a series of questions before the said special 
committee, together with all the facts in 
connection therewith, under the seal of the 
United States Senate, to the United States 
attorney for the District of Columbia, to the 
end that the said John Croft may be pro- 
ceeded against in the manner and form pro- 
vided by law. 
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CITATION OF MORRIS KLEINMAN FOR 
CONTEMPT 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, from 
the Special Committee To Investigate 
Organized Crime in Interstate Com- 
merce, I report an original resolution 
(S. Res. 119) citing Morris Kleinman for 
contempt of the Senate, and I submit a 
report (No. 208) thereon. I ask unani- 
mous consent for its immediate consider- 
ation. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was considered and agreed to, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the President of the Senate 
certify the report of the Special Committee 
To Investigate Organized Crime in Interstate 
Commerce of the United States Senate as to 
the refusal of Morris Kleinman to answer 
a series of questions before the said special 
committee, together with all the facts in 
connection therewith, under the seal of the 
United States Senate, to the United States 


+torney for the District of Columbia, to the ‘3 


end that the said Morris Kleinman may be 
proceeded against in the manner and form 
provided by law. 


CITATION OF LOUIS ROTHKOPF FOR 
CONTEMPT 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, 
from the Special Committee To Investi- 
gate Organized Crime in Interstate 
Commerce, I report an original reso- 
lution (S. Res. 120) citing Louis Roth- 
kopf for contempt of the Senate, and I 
submit a report (No. 209) thereon. I 
ask unanimous consent for its immedi- 
ate consideration. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was considered and agreed to, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the President of the Senate 
certify the report of the Special Committee 
To Investigate Organized Crime in Inter- 
state Commerce of the United States Senate 
as to the refusal of Louis Rothkopf to an- 
swer a series of questions before the said 
special committee, together with all the facts 
in connection therewith, under the seal of 
the United States Senate, to the United 
States attorney for the District of Columbia, 
to the end that the said Louis Rothkopf may 
be proceeded against in the manner and 
form provided by law. 


PROPOSED EXTENSION OF ECA 


Mr, THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McMAHON. I understand that 
the Senator from Minnesota has about 
a 3-minute speech he would like to 
make, 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Pres- 
ident, if the Senator will yield, I have a 
brief statement I should like to have in- 
serted in the RECORD. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I 
yield first to the Senator from Nebraska, 
for the purpose of the insertion. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
inserted in the body of the Recorp, at 
this point, a brief statement of my own, 
prepared for delivery today, regarding 
the proposal to extend ECA, made to- 
day, together with an editorial. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and editorial were ordered to be 
printed in the Rrcorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR BUTLER, OF NEBRASKA 


Some days ago—March 14—in the Wash- 
ington Star there appeared in Constantine 
Brown's column a story to the effect that 


ECA, due to expire next year, was to be re- 
organized as a permanent institution. The 
story went on to say that there were in secret 
preparation plans for a gigantic interna- 
tional holding company into which were to 
be gathered a host of foreign spending pro- 
grams, both old and new. The article 
pointed out that all this was to be built 
around the ECA-point 4 idea and that pres- 
ently the package would be sent to Congress, 

The administration had hopes, said Mr. 
Brown, that this new and elaborate scheme 
could be baptized the Eisenhower plan. 
Whatever name may be assigned to the 
undertaking the plan is by no means new 
to the American taxpayer. I am told that 
present plans call for a combined ceremony 
and celebration here in Washington at the 
Statler Hotel next Monday, April 2, when a 
formal unveiling will occur. 

A formal unveiling is scarcely necessary. 
On March 20, 1951, the bill, S. 1164, was in- 
troduced and referred to the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. This bill makes it pos- 
sible to extend the life of the ECA and to 
combine it with other foreign-aid programs, 
old and new, making them applicable to any 
nation friendly to the interests of the 
United States. Further in the President’s 
budget message for fiscal 1952 there is an 
item in the amount of $7,500,000,000 for for- 
eign aid and security programs plus $2,200,- 
000,000 worth of contract authorizations. 
Already this figure seems to have gone with 
the wind, for the Associated Press, on March 
22, 1951, stated that the President was going 
to ask for $11,000,000,000 for these projects. 

During the past decade Congress has pro- 
vided the administration with more than 
$81,000,000,000 in loans, credits, and grants 
for such programs as lend-lease, the British 
loan, UNRRA, Inter-American aid, Greek- 
Turkish aid, point 4, and many others, 
Everytime the administration has presented 
Congress with one of these programs we have 
been told that we were in a state of crisis, 
that it would not do to hesitate or quibble, 
that the measure in question would solve the 
difficulty and that it was essential to save the 
free world from communism. As each one 
of these bills pass through Congress there is 
a general sigh of relief and a fervent hope 
that the people’s money so generously given 
through their confidence in us will be suf- 
ficient to do the job proclaimed by the ad- 
ministration. The period of hope is short- 
lived. Now we see coming toward us even 
greater programs, swollen and bloated beyond 
belief, with no more justification given than 
the long familiar propagandizing of the ad- 
ministration. 

What is our situation as we face these de- 
mands? Week by week, month by month, 
year by year during the decade that is past, 
inflation has been advancing. The value of 
the dollar has steadily declined and today is 
worth but half its value when compared with 
1989. The cost of living has risen just as 
steadily and it is still climbing. All along 
the line, food, clothing, household wares, es- 
sential articles of every description have 
soared in price, and taxes have kept pace 
with them. I am aware that wages and sal- 
aries have increased as well, but our people 
are being driven with greater and greater 
anxiety in the effort to make ends meet. 

As these programs were authorized and 
carried out on a piecemeal basis, so the con- 
gressional check on what was done has been 
on a piecemeal basis. No full-dress investi- 
gation, no realistic inquiry as to the real in- 
tentions at the bottom of these programs, 
the performance in carrying them out and 
the results obtained have ever been made by 
Congress. In a word, Mr. President, from 
first to last we have given the Executive more 
than $81,000,000,000 for foreign spending and 
we do not have a very clear picture of what 
he has done with it, 

I think it is time to weigh the facts before 
another endorsement of unexplained propo- 
sitions. We must have the history of what 
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has been done already, and must be told in 
specific terms exactly what the new pro- 
posals are. 

We all know that the American people will 
respond nobly to the defense of this coun- 
try. They will suffer privation and crushing 
taxation, as they have in the past and 
present, to preserve the liberty that is our 
heritage. But the word “defense” is now 
so elastic that according to the administra- 
tion propagandist, defense includes the 
mechanization of rice farming on the banks 
of the Niger, the innoculation of central 
African natives with antrycide as a protec- 
tion against sleeping sickness, and the build- 
ing of highways in north Borneo, 

At the present moment neither Congress 
nor the American people have any clear idea 
whatever of where we are, They know we 
won World War II, they know that there is 
a possibility of war with Russia, and they 
know that taxes and the cost of living have 
soared to the skies. Much more they don't 
know. Every housewife and wage earner in 
the country is wondering where we are going. 

As a nation, we cannot be all things to all 
people of the world. Our conduct during 
World War II illustrates our concern for the 
free nations of the world. Our present pro- 
grams are consistent with the mutual hopes 
and plans of free nations. But, there is most 
assuredly a limit to our abilities. I feel 
obligated to bring to the attention of the 
Senate this so-called Operation Cosmic—a 
new title for an old and familiar song. Let 
us be on notice of ite approach. 


[From the Washington Evening Star of 
March 14, 1951] 


TOP-SECRET IDEA LEAKS OvuT—‘EISENHOWER 
Puan” To BR LAUNCHED NEXT MONTH 
. WOULD INCLUDE ALL FOREIGN-SPENDING 
PROJECTS 


(By Constantine Brown) 


Plans for top-secret operations to be 
sprung on the enemy bear code names until 
the troops get into action. Thus, in their 
preparatory stages the 1942 operations in 
North Africa were known to the General Staff 
as Torch and the Normandy invasion went 
by the name Overlord. 

Plans for a new set-up, said to have been 
prepared by the administration to replace 
the Economic Cooperation Administration, 
the mutual defense assistance program, and 
other foreign economic activities of the Gov- 
ernment are concealed in its present stages 
under the code name Cosmic. 

According to reliable reports, this highly 
hush-hush plan is likely to be revealed to 
the American public sometime in April at a 
celebration at the Statler Hotel in Washing- 
ton when the code name “Cosmic” will be 
dropped and the world assistance program 
will be labeled the “Eisenhower plan.” 

The name “Eisenhower” works like magic 
with the rank and file in this country and 
the fathers of the gigantic aid plan expect a 
good public reaction, because it will bear 
the name of a much-beloved general. 

The Eisenhower plan, according to infor- 
mation which has leaked out in spite of strict 
secrecy imposed by its creators, is to be a 
sort of holding company for a wide assort- 
ment of foreign projects. It will include a 
new ECA, with its life indefinitely pro- 
longed, It will provide for expenditures 
throughout the globe, including not only 
Western Europe but also Latin America, 
Africa, Asia, and the East Indies. How the 
recently announced Rockefeller plan will be 
joined to the forthcoming Eisenhower plan 
is not clear yet. 

The idea of the creators of this huge 
project, which some critics already call a 
gigantic international WPA, is to sweep to- 
gether into a single package every sort of 
foreign spending project—whatever may be 
the intrinsic merit of the individual proj- 
ect—and to present the package to Congress 
with an initial request for $7,000,000,000. 
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The launching of this project reportedly 
will occur at a celebration to be attended 
according to inside reports, by Defense Sec- 
retary Marshall, Secretary of State Acheson, 
and other high dignitaries connected with 
ECA, MDAP, and other such organizations, 
It is believed that President Truman himself 
may make some dedicatory remarks. 

A few legislators who have had a glimpse 
at the general outline of “Cosmic” shake 
their heads and wonder whether, under 
present conditions, this country could un- 
derwrite such an enormous expenditure over 
an indefinite number of years. 

The Marshall plan was approved because it 
had a definite time limit. The billions to be 
spent on MDAP doubtlessly will receive fa- 
vorable consideration by the House and Sen- 
ate, because of the present grave interna- 
tional situation. Either we shall have a war, 
in which case our economy will have to be 
revamped, or the cold war will end and we 
can get back to a sounder policy of national 
expenditure. 

But before Congress puts its stamp of ap- 
proval on this new gigantic plan, it will want 
to probe deeply into it. The members of 
both Houses will want to receive from the 
administration some candid information, 
divorced from publicity generalizations and 
decorations, about what has been actually 
accomplished under ECA that was not of a 
temporary and ameliorative character. 

While the name of General Eisenhower on 
any kind of project—particularly when it isa 
military-economic combination—is like. / to 
instill confidence among the American peo- 
ple, Senators and Representatives who are 
aware of the existence of this hush-hush 
project say they do not intend to be stam- 
peded into approving vast amounts of money 
for what may be an everlasting international 
WPA. 


ASSIGNMENT OF GROUND FORCES TO 
DUTY IN THE EUROPEAN AREA 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the resolution (S. Res. 99) approving 
the action of the President of the United 
States in cooperating in the common de- 
fense efforts of the North Atlantic Treaty 
nations. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I 
think it proper to yield 3 minutes to my 
good friend from Minnesota, who assures 
me, almost under oath, that he will not 
require more time than that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota, 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I do not 
wish to be bound to quite so stringent a 
rule as “almost under oath,” but I am 
firmly convinced, as I stated recently in 
the Senate, that the establishment of 
common defense under the North At- 
lantic Treaty will greatly strengthen our 
security, will retard the spread of world 
communism, and will contribute to the 
attainment of peace. 

Adoption of Senate Resolution 99 
would place the Senate on record as sup- 
porting the common defense program of 
the North Atlantic Treaty nations, ex- 
pressing confidence in the leadership of 
General Eisenhower, and approving the 
plan to send four additional divisions of 
troops to Western Europe at this time. 

I intend to vote for this resolution. I 
believe that delay in enactment of such 
an expression would weaken its psycho- 
logical effect. 

Senate Resolution 99 has my support 
for the further reason that it emphasizes 
the wholly reasonable idea that there 
should be a closer relationship between 
the executive and legislative branches of 
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our Government with reference to such 
questions as the assignment of troops 
abroad. Congress is close to the people 
and has a definite responsibility. 

In my opinion, such consultation is 
highly desirable. It could well be broad- 
ened to other phases of our foreign poli- 
cies. Without such consultation be- 
tween Congress and the Executive, the 
American people cannot be expected to 
understand our policies or to give their 
full support to our commitments. 

Most important, too, is the assurance 
that such consultation will mean that 
there will be no snap judgments made 
and no more secret agreements, the sig- 
nificance of which the people learned 
years later, such as those of Yalta and 
Potsdam. 

I am confident that from the initial 
impetus of our full participation in the 
North Atlantic Treaty obligation will 
stem important results. Western Eu- 
rope will rally to the support of this com- 
mon enterprise, and the chances of these 
nations falling prey to Soviet encroach- 
ment will grow less. 

The organizational ability of General 
Eisenhower will develop the manpower 
resources of Europe to the point where 
the contribution of ground forces will be 
largely met by the European treaty mem- 
bers as time goes on. There will be 
created a united strength which the 
Kremlin will not dare to challenge, for 
military power is something that even 
the aggressor understands. 

Mr. President, it would be tragic if the 
world were left in doubt as to where we 
stand at this critical moment in history. 
Our forthright action now, as partners 
with the free nations of Western Eu- 
rope, will strengthen their determination 
to resist communism. 

It will have far-reaching psychologi- 
cal effect, it will help in the prevention 
of war, and, in our own intelligent self- 
interest, it will mean increased security 
for the United States. 

I thank the Senator from Connecticut 
for yielding. 

Mr. McMAHON. The Senator from 
Minnesota is a man of his word, and I 
think there is a good deal in his state- 
ment of which we can all approve. 

Mr. President, the resolution reported 
by the Foreign Relations and Armed 
Services Committees on the sending of 
troops to Europe has raised again the 
constitutional question of the respective 
powers of the Congress and the Presi- 
dent with respect to the Armed Forces. 
This question has been debated many 
times before in these Halls at different 
times in our history. It is the kind of 
question which can be debated endlessly 
by constitutional lawyers. 

I should like to review the constitu- 
tional situation in an effort to clarify 
some of the important issues about which 
there seems to be considerable confusion. 
It is said that the President ought not 
to send ground troops without specific 
congressional authorization because this 
usurps the constitutional power of the 
Congress to declare war. It has also been 
suggested that in giving such authoriza- 
tion, the Congress should restrict the 
number of troops that can be sent, or 
fix a percentage of the American ground 
forces in ratio to other national units in 
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the combined North Atlantic Pact de- 
fense force. The question has also been 
raised whether the President can assign 
American troops to serve in time of peace 
in such an integrated defense force. 

Mr. President, before proceeding to 
detailed consideration of these issues, I 
should like to remind my distinguished 
colleagues of the general objectives of 
our Constitution. If we recall the con- 
ditions under which the Constitution 
was written in Philadelphia in 1787, we 
will remember that the threat of foreign 
aggression was then a matter of gravest 
concern to our Nation. Provision for 
adequate defense of the country was one 
of its most urgent needs; and this cer- 
tainly was one of the strongest motives 
which impelled our founding fathers to 
write the Constitution, Thus, the pre- 
amble of the Constitution states that the 
people of the United States establish this 
Constitution in order to provide for the 
common defense. This significantly is 
the only statement in the preamble 
which refers to matters involved in the 
foreign relations of the United States, 
showing how important the framers of 
the Constitution considered our national 
defense to be. As John Jay wrote in the 
Federalist—No. III: 

Among the many objects to which a wise 
and free people find it necessary to direct 
their attention, that of providing for their 
safety seems to be first. 


This fundamental principle of gov- 
ernment must never be forgotten. The 
Constitution was adopted so that our 
country would be strong and safe. 
Surely those wise statesmen who wrote 
our Constitution never intended that 
this great instrument should be em- 
ployed or interpreted in any manner 
which would imperil the safety of the 
United States. 

We all know, of course, that the Con- 
stitution divides responsibility for the 
common defense between the Congress 
and the Chief Executive. Its purpose is 
to strike the proper balance between the 
need of our Nation for safety from for- 
eign aggression and its need to preserve 
the great institutions of representative 
democracy. Thus, under article I, sec- 
tion 8 of the Constitution, the Congress 
is given, among other things, the follow- 
ing powers: To previde for the common 
defense of the United States, to declare 
war, to raise and support armies, to pro- 
vide and maintain a navy, and to make 
rules for the government and regulation 
of the land and naval forces. 

Incidentally, Mr. President, I shall 
await with much interest the citations 
which I hope the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. HICKENLOOPER] will furnish us, 
namely, statutory authority under which 
the President operates the fleet of the 
United States. I know of no such stat- 
utory authority. He operates it, of 
course, as the Commander in Chief. 

The powers granted to Congress in the 
Constitution were given to the freely 
elected representatives of the people to 
insure that this Nation would not be sub- 
jected to the sort of military autocracy 
which prevailed in other countries of 
that day. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McMAHON, I yield. 
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Mr. CONNALLY. Under the powers 
given to the President, there is no occa- 
sion for going any further and outlining 
what he can do and what he cannot 
do, is there? 

Mr. McMAHON. Of course not. I 
thank the Senator from Texas for his 
question. I will say to him that I have 
yet to hear any sensible distinction be- 
tween the pewer of the President to send 
the fleet and to dispatch units of the Air 
Corps to England, as has been done. 
There was no outcry or uproar about it 
when in 1946 the President sent the fleet 
into the Mediterranean when it looked 
as though an aggression would be com- 
mitted. The President sent the fleet 
there, and there was no outcry in Con- 
gress at all. Why? Simply because it 
was sent there in the interest of the se- 
curity of the people of the United States. 

A distinction is often drawn between 
the man who fights on the ground and 
the man who fights in the air or on a 
ship, and it is claimed that there is 
some constitutional basis for such a dis- 
tinction. That is, to me, a very strange 
kind of interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McMAHON. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. As I recall, when the 
President of the United States decided 
to send American troops into Korea no 
one raised his voice against it; everyone 
seemed to think the troops should be 
sent there. The Gallup poll and other 
polls showed the President’s popularity 
immediately skyrocketing. When the 
campaign was for a time not going well, 
many persons changed their minds. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. McMAHON. I yield. 

Mr. KEM. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Connecticut if he recalls 
that immediately after the press-release 
issued by the President, saying he had 
ordered American forces into battle in 
Korea, was read in the Senate by the 
then majority leader, former Senator 
Lueas, the then junior Senator from 
Missouri, the present Speaker, im- 
mediately rose in his place in the Sen- 
ate and raised a question as to whether 
the President had arrogated to himself 
the right to declare war? I should like 
to say for the information of the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut that the Senator 
from Missouri felt at that time that the 
action of the President of the United 
States in ordering American forces into 
Korea was unconstitutional and illegal, 
and he has continued to say so time and 
again on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I am 
familiar, in general, with the views of 
my distinguished friend from Missouri, 
and I do not doubt that he speaks from 
the Record as to what his comments 
were at that time. Unfortunately, it has 
not been etched upon my memory. Per- 
haps I was not as diligent in paying 
attention to his words at that time as I 
should have been. To answer the Sena- 
tor’s question, in all honesty I do not re- 
member, but I am quite willing to ac- 
cept his statement as to what his posi- 
tion was at that time. 
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Mr. KEM. I thank the Senator for 
his consideration of my veracity, even 
though he did not follow my comments. 

Mr.CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McMAHON. Lest the Senator 
from Missouri should feel that I was 
trying to be sarcastic, let me say that I 
was not. Iam absolutely honest in say- 
ing that I do not remember what the 
Senator said at that time. 

Mr. KEM. If the Senator has any 
doubt about i 

Mr. MCMAHON. I have none, be- 
cause the Senator says his statement is 
in the RECORD. 

Mr. KEM. And I may say that my 
comments to the Senator from Connecti- 
cut were also intended for the Senator 
from Louisiana, who had referred to the 
matter. 

Mr. McMAHON. The Senator will 
note that I did not raise that question 
at all. 

I now yield to the Senator from 
Oregon. 

Mr. CORDON. If the Senator from 
Oregon is correct in his understanding, 
the Senator from Connecticut was call- 
ing attention to instances of the Presi- 
dent of the United States having sent 
armed forces to various parts of the 
world for sundry and various purposes, 
as indicative of his right to do so. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. MCMAHON. I had not yet reached 
the point of indicating the instances in 
our past history of the President send- 
ing troops abroad. 

Mr. CORDON. Then I misunderstood 
the Senator. 

Mr. McMAHON, I have some in- 
stances later on in my remarks to which 
I shall refer. 

Mr. CORDON. Assuming the Senator 
will present those instances, does he take 
the position that the fact that the Presi- 
dent took such action is proof that he 
took it legally or constitutionally? 

Mr. McMAHON. I think the history 
of the United States demonstrates, as 
do the writings of the best constitutional 
lawyers, that the Chief Executive has 
the power to deploy the Armed Forces 
of the United States in the interest of 
Gefending the security of the people of 
the United States. That is the position 
of the Senator from Connecticut. I may 
add that I believe the great majority of 
persons believe that the President was 
justified in sending the troops to aid in 
repelling an armed aggression against 
the Republic of Korea. It is the great- 
est tribute to the wisdom of our found- 
ing fathers that this Nation has twice 
in this century emerged victorious from 
conflict instigated by regimes of military 
autocracy and has emerged with our 
democratic institutions and traditions 
strong and intact. We all insist that the 
constitutional authority of the Congress 
in these matters must be maintained. 
Only the elected representatives of the 
people should decide how many of our 
people should serve in the Armed Forces 
and how much of the people’s money 
should be spent for military purposes. 
Only their representatives should make 
the fateful decision that we must engage 
in all-out hostilities, “war,” with another 
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nation, requiring the sacrifice of the 
blood and treasure of our people. The 
Congress must exercise these funda- 
mental powers if our democratic way of 
life is to be preserved. 

At the same time, the framers of our 
Constitution recognized the necessity of 
enabling the executive branch of the 
Government to take prompt and effec- 
tive action, when circumstances required, 
in defense of the Nation. It is signifi- 
cant that the Constitutional Convention 
changed the draft Constitution which 
authorized the Congress to “make” war 
to its present text, to “declare” war. 
This was done because the framers felt 
that the Executive must have the power 
to repel sudden attacks—See House Re- 
port No. 127, page 19, Eighty-second 
Congress, first session—Thus, long be- 
fore the advent of modern technological 
war, it was recognized that the legisla- 
ture’s functions are deliberative and pol- 
icy-making and that the legislature 
should not undertake the direction of 
Armed Forces in the field. 

In addition, of course, the Constitu- 
tion was so drafted as to make the Pres- 
ident Commander in Chief of the Army 
and Navy of the United States. Article 
II, section 2, clause 1. This provision of 
the Constitution, terse and general as it 
is, gives little guidance as to the exact 
scope of the power thus conferred upon 
the Fresident. A former President, 
William Howard Taft, who was also a 
distinguished jurist, wrote in 1916: 

The President is made Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy by the Consti- 
tution evidently for the purpose of enabling 
him to defend the country against invasion, 
to suppress insurrection and to take care 
that the laws be faithfully executed. If Con- 
gress were to attempt to prevent his use of 
the Army for any of these purposes, the ac- 
tion would be void. Again, in the 
carrying on of war as Commander in Chief, 
it is he who is to determine the movements 
of the Army and of the Navy. Congress could 
not take away from him that discretion and 
place it beyond his control in any of his sub- 
ordinates, nor could they themse.ves, as the 
people of Athens attempted to, carry on 
campaigns by votes in the market-place. 
(Our Chief Magistrate and His Powers, 1916, 
pp. 128-129.) 


Thus, the Constitution broadly divides 
authority with respect to the Armed 
Forces. The Congress appropriates the 
funds for their maintenance and makes 
rules for their regulation. The President 
commands and directs these forces. In 
one case before the Court of Claims, 
later affirmed by the Supreme Court, it 
was observed: 

Congress may increase the Army, or reduce 
the Army, or abolish it altogether; but so 
long as we have a military force Congress 
cannot take away from the President the 
supreme command. It is true that the Con- 
stitution had conferred upon Congress the 
exclusive power “to make rules for the gov- 
ernment and regulation of the land and 
naval forces;” but the two powers are dis- 
tinct; neither can trench upon the other; 
the President cannot, under the disguise of 
military orders, evade the legislative regu- 
lations by which he in common with the 
Army must be governed; and Congress can- 
not in the disguise of “rules for the gov- 
ernment” of the Army impair the authority 
of the President as Commander in Chief. 
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Swaim v. U. S. (28 Court of Claims 173, 221: 
affirmed, 165 U. S. 553 (1897)). 


Thus, the Congress and the President 
each have broad but separate powers 
under the Constitution. It is clear that 
the cooperation of both branches of the 
Government is essential to the preserva- 
tion of the United States. This was 
recognized by former President Taft, 
who wrote in 1916: 

But such a rigid separation [of powers], 
while theoretically attractive, is practically 
impossible, because a government is a unit, 
and its operation depends upon the coordi- 
nation of all parts of a common end. The 
coordination of the three branches must be 
voluntary and depend upon the patriotism 
and civic spirit of every agent of the public 
in earnestly seeking to promote the benefi- 
cent ahd avowed object of Government. If 
one department absolutely refuses to co- 
ordinate with the others, and by negation 
prevents useful action, there is practically 
no remedy by which it may be compelled. 
Fortunately the instances in which this 
spirit of negation has been exhibited are 
but few in our history. The difficulty has 
rather been in a conflict of activities. Each 
branch of the Government has been wisely 
jealous of the encroachments by any other 
branch upon its field and jurisdiction. In 
the nature of things and in the indispensa- 
ble unity of Government, the lines between 
the legitimate activity of one and the others 
cannot be drawn with certainty when they 
approach each other. It is impossible to 
avoid a twilight zone in the division of pow- 
ers between the three branches which in 
their practical exercise constantly create 
controversy and call for further definition 
and settlement by practice which consti- 
tutes precedent. (25 Yale Law Journal 599, 
600 (1916).) 


Mr. President, I feel that the present 

controversy really arises with respect to 
the practical exercise of powers, as the 
late President Taft so admirably put 
it. I do not believe there is any serious 
disagreement in this distinguished body 
as to fundamental principles. We all 
agree that the Congress has and must 
retain the constitutional authority to 
declare war and to appropriate the 
funds for the Armed Forces. We agree 
that the President as Commander in 
Chief has constitutional powers, indeed, 
constitutional duties, to direct and com- 
mand the Armed Forces in the common 
defense and in the execution of the laws 
of the United States. The disagreement 
seems to arise as to the manner in which 
the President may, in practice, exercise 
his constitutional powers as Commander 
in Chief. 

It is clear that the Congress can, by 
exercising the power of the purse, place 
effective and important restrictions 
upon the use of Armed Forces. But the 
proposition that the Congress must by 
legislation direct whether troops should 
or should not be sent, or in what quan- 
tity, or under what circumstances, 
raises in my mind a serious constitu- 
tional question. The late President 
Taft observed that “it is clear that Con- 
gress may not usurp the functions of the 
Executive by forbidding or directing the 
movements of the Army and Navy“ 
opere citato, page 606. 

In debates in this very Chamber, vari- 
ous distinguished Senators have ex- 
pressed similar views. In 1922, when 
Senator Reed of Missouri suggested that 
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the Congress could make the President 
bring home certain troops from Europe, 
Senator Borah opposed this view, 
stating: 

We could not make the President do it, 
He is Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy of the United States, and if in the 
discharge of his duty he wants to assign 
them there, I do not know of any power 
that we can exert to compel him to bring 
them home, We may refuse to create an 
Army, but when it is created he is the com- 
mander. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Vol. 64, 
pt. 1, p. 933). 


During the debate in the Senate in 
1940 on the Selective Service Act, several 
distinguished Senators opposed the limi- 
tation requiring the President to keep the 
Armed Forces within the Western Hemi- 
sphere, Former Senator Ashurst stated: 

Iam of the opinion that the present Chief 
Executive, or any other Chief Executive, 
would be inclined to respect an expression 
of this sort by the Congress, incorporating 
into the bill certainly the legislative wish 
and hope, the expression of our opinion that 
drafted troops should not be sent to Europe 
to participate in the wars of Europe, but 
such an expression is not legally binding on 
the Executive. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol, 
80, pt. 10, p. 10896). ‘ 


The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Witey] supported former Senator 
Ashurst: 

Why is the Senator from Arizona correct? 
Because, under our form of government, the 
Executive, or any other Chief Executive, 
which the legislature cannot interfere. We 
claim as a legislature that we have constitu- 
tional powers with which the Executive can- 
not interfere. We have had example after 
example of the Executive power in the use 
of the Army. * * * It seems to me that 
while we can suggest to the President that 
it is well to take a certain course, at the 
same time there is no need of our trying to 
give the impression to our boys and to our 
citizens that that language is of any legal 
effect. (Ibid.) 


We know, of course, that the Selective 
Service Act of 1940 did contain this geo- 
graphical limitation with respect to the 
use of American troops. But on July 7, 
1941, the President notified Congress 
that American troops had been sent to 
Iceland in defense of that country. The 
President said that the United States 
could not permit “the occupation by Ger- 
many of strategic outposts in the At- 
lantic to be used as air or naval bases 
for eventual attack against the Western 
Hemisphere. We have no desire to see 
any change in the present sovereignty of 
those regions. Assurance that such out- 
posts in our defense frontier remain in 
friendly hands is the very foundation of 
our national security and of the national 
security of every one of the independent 
nations of the New World’—ConcrEs- 
SIONAL Recorp, volume 87, part 6, page 
5868. 

At that time a few, but not many, 
challenged the legality of the President's 
action. The wisdom of the action as a 
necessary measure in the defense of this 
country was conclusively established by 
the events which took place 6 months 
later. 

Mr. President, the Supreme Court has 
not ruled directly on the constitutional 
question involved in the use of the Armed 
Forces, I should like to call your atten- 
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tion, however, to one case decided many 
years ago by Mr. Justice Nelson of the 
Supreme Court, sitting as trial judge in 
the second circuit. In that case, the 
court had to rule upon the legality of an 
American naval bombardment of Grey- 
town, Nicaragua, in 1854, which was or- 
dered by the President in retaliation for 
damage and violence done American citi- 
zens located there. Mr. Justice Nelson 
ruled that the President could authorize 
such action, stating as follows: 

Now, as it respects the interposition of the 
Executive abroad, for the protection of the 
lives or property of the citizen, the duty 
must, of necessity, rest in the discretion of 
the President. Acts of lawless violence, or of 
threatened violence to the citizen or his 
property, cannot be anticipated and provided 
for; and the protection, to be effectual or of 
any avail, may, not unfrequently, require the 
most prompt and decided action. Under our 
system of Government, the citizen abroad is 
as much entitled to protection as the citizen 
at home. The great object and duty of Gov- 
ernment is the protection of the lives, liberty, 
and property of the people composing it, 
whether abroad or at home; and any gov- 
ernment failing in the accomplishment of 
the object, or the performance of the duty, 
is not worth preserving. 

. * * * * 

The question whether it was the duty of the 
President to interpose for the protection of 
the citizens at Greytown against an irrespon- 
sible and marauding community that had 
established itself there, was a public political 
question, in which the Government, as well 
as the citizens whose interests were involved, 
was concerned, and which belonged to the 
Executive to determine; and his decision is 
final and conclusive, and justified the de- 
fendant in the execution of his orders given 
through the Secretary of the Navy. (Durand 
v. Hollins, 4 Blatch (451, 454-455, 1860. Fed. 
Cas. 111, 112).) 


Mr. President, I think several points in 
this decision are highly relevant to this 
debate. Mr. Justice Nelson has pointed 
out that the great object and duty of 
government is the protection of the lives, 
liberty, and property of its people, 
whether abroad or at home. He has also 
pointed out that the President must be 
able to determine when action is neces- 
sary for the protection of citizens. I do 
not believe that anyone has ever seriously 
challenged the authority of the President 
to send troops to protect American citi- 
zens abroad. The President, the Secre- 
tary of State, the Secretary of Defense, 
General Bradley, General Eisenhower, all 
say that under present conditions of 
warfare, American troops should be sent 
to Western Europe not only in defense of 
that area but in defense of the United 
States itself. We have ourselves in ap- 
proving the ratification of the North At- 
lantic Treaty accepted the principle that 
an attack upon Western Europe is an at- 
tack upon the United States. It seems 
clear to me that if, a hundred years ago, 
the President could legally authorize an 
attack upon a foreign country in pro- 
tection of American citizens abroad, he 
can today legally authorize the station- 
ing of American troops abroad for defen- 
sive purposes—for the defense of the 
American people at home. 

Mr. President, some of my distin- 
guished colleagues seem to assume that 
American troops are to be sent abroad 
for the purpose of conducting aggressive 
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warfare. This seems to be implied by 
the argument that such action invades 
the right of the Congress to declare war. 
We must distinguish between defensive 
measures which the President deems 
necessary to protect the security of the 
United States and overt measures of ag- 
gressive war. I think this distinction 
has been somewhat overlooked. It was 
clearly recognized by the late President 
Taft, who stated: 

The power to declare war is given to Con- 
gress. In the prize cases, it was held that 
a war might arise, creating all the legal in- 
cidents of war, from a foreign invasion or 
a domestic insurrection like that of our Civil 
War, without any declaration of war on the 
part of Congress; but it is to be inferred 
that our courts could not recognize or en- 
force rights legally incident to a war of 
aggression against a foreign country unless 
declared by Congress (Op. cit., 610). 


On another occasion, Mr. Taft re- 
peated that “it is only in case of a war 
of our aggression against a foreign coun- 
try that the power of Congress must be 
affirmatively asserted to establish its 
legal existence“ Our Chief Magistrate 
and His Powers, page 95. The late Presi- 
dent Taft cited two cases as illustrations 
of the distinction between an act of war 
and a defensive measure. In his opin- 
ion, the landing of American troops at 
Veracruz in 1914 to enforce our de- 
mands from the Government of Mexico 
was an act of war, but Congress imme- 
diately passed a joint resolution declar- 
ing that the President was justified in 
taking this action. On the other hand, 
Mr. Taft considered that the landing of 
Marines in Nicaragua during his admin- 
istration was not an act of war. In ex- 
plaining that the action was necessary 
to protect American lives and property, 
the late President stated: 

This was not an act of war because it was 
done at the request and with the consent of 
the lawful authorities of the territory where 
it took place (Ibid.). 


I have no doubt about the constitu- 
tional authority of the President to send 
troops abroad when circumstances make 
this necessary for the adequate defense 
of the United States. It is not proposed 
that these troops be ordered to attack 
any foreign nation and thus plunge this 
country into a war of aggression. They 
are to be stationed in friendly allied 
countries as part of a collective defense 
plan which is designed to deter attacks 
upon the United States and its allies. 
The opponents of this proposal say this 
encroaches upon the war power of the 
Congress because there is a possibility 
that certain countries may attack our 
allies and involve our troops in hostili- 
ties. I say that it is not an act of war 
to station American troops in allied 
friendly countries to strengthen our col- 
lective defenses and to deter would-be 
aggressors. If the risk of hostilities is 
to be the determining factor, then I 
wonder when the President could ever 
act to protect American lives and prop- 
erty at home and abroad. 

Surely, Mr. President, no one contends 
that four divisions of American troops 
will be sent to Europe to engage in a war 
of aggression—no one except, of course, 
the Soviet Union and its puppets. No 
one, except the Soviet Union and its pup- 
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pets, considers the North Atlantic Pact 
Alliance to be anything but a purely de- 
fensive alliance. The terms of the North 
Atlantic Treaty are known to all the 
world—its purpose is to promote the col- 
lective defense of the North Atlantic 
area, which includes the United States 
and Western Europe. When we ratified 
that treaty we did not obligate ourselves 
specifically to send American troops to 
Europe. But we did recognize the prin- 
ciple that under modern conditions of 
warfare the security of Western Europe 
directly and immediately affects the de- 
fense of the United States. 

Under the present circumstances the 
President and his military advisers— 
General Marshall, General Bradley, Gen- 
eral Eisenhower—now consider that 
some additional troops should be sta- 
tioned in Western Europe. In their 
judgment this action is necessary to pro- 
mote the common defense of the United 
States. It seems to me that those who 
challenge this action are really quarrel- 
ing with the wisdom of this decision of 
the President and his military advisers. 
Some of my distinguished colleagues evi- 
dently feel that this action is not really 
necessary for the defense of the United 
States. In their judgment, the United 
States can be defended better by keeping 
our troops at home. But, as one distin- 
guished Senator has observed, is it bet- 
ter to wait until invaders land on Cape 
Cod before we start defending the United 
States? Surely the President hae the 
right—even more, the duty—to take all 
measures possible to protect American 
lives and property at home as well as 
abroad. 

Mr. President, I am happy to see that 
the resolution reported by the Foreign 
Relations and Armed Services Commit- 
tees gives clear-cut endorsement to let- 
ting General Eisenhower have the addi- 
tional divisions he needs to carry out his 
very difficult task in organizing an effec- 
tive integrated defense for the North 
Atlantic Treaty nations. I believe we 
must show our allies that we fully sup- 
port General Eisenhower, and this part 
of the resolution will show our allies and 
any would-be aggressors that General 
Eisenhower does have our support. But 
I am disturbed by the language in the 
resolution which states that congres- 
sional approval should be obtained of 
any policy requiring the future assign- 
ment of troops abroad in implementa- 
tion of article 3 of the North Atlantic 
Treaty. I am particularly disturbed be- 
cause the report of the committees shows 
there is fundamental disagreement as 
to what this means. If it means con- 
sultation with the Congress to ascertain 
whether we will support such a policy, I 
should think this would be, in any event, 
a wise and practical step for the Presi- 
dent to take. But if it means that spe- 
cific legislation must be enacted in every 
case are we not doing what President 
Taft, Senator Borah have all said would 
be an unconstitutional usurpation of the 
power of the President, as Commander 
in Chief, to direct the Armed Forces? 
Would we not be flying in the face of the 
history of this country? 

Mr. President, I have already recalled 
the instance when troops were stationed 
in Iceland in 1941 to protect the national 
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security of the United States. Most of 
the people regarded that as a proper 
measure. But, in addition, there have 
been numerous instances, beginning with 
the administration of President Wash- 
ington, where the President has ordered 
American troops into actual hostilities in 
defense of this country or in protection 
of American lives and property without a 
congressional declaration of war. Four 
of the most notable instances of pro- 
longed hostilities have been listed by a 
former Assistant Secretary of State, 
James Grafton Rogers, in his study, 
World Policing and the Constitution. 
These instances are: First, the naval hos- 
tilities with France, 1798-1800; second, 
the Barbary War, 1801-05; third, the 
Second Barbary War, 1815; fourth, the 
hostilities with Mexico, 1914-17. 

The CONGRESSIONAL Record of July 10, 
1941, listed some 85 instances where the 
Armed Forces of the United States were 
used abroad without a congressional 
declaration of war. Among these are 
two particularly significant instances 
where American forces participated with 
forces of certain western nations, includ- 
ing Britain and France, in enforcing 
treaty rights in Asiatic countries. In 
one such instance, allied naval forces oc- 
cupied Yokohama in 1868 to protect the 
foreign settlement from Japanese troops, 
The other instance is the famous Boxer 
uprising of 1900-1901. President Mc- 
Kinley sent in about 5,000 American 
troops, who joined with troops of Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Russia, and 
Japan to relieve the siege of the foreign 
quarters of Peking. In neither of these 
instances did the President receive spe- 
cific authorization from the Congress, 
and in neither instance was his author- 
ity seriously questioned. 

In view of all these precedents, Mr. 
President, how can we seriously challenge 
the constitutional authority of the Pres- 
ident to direct the Armed Forces for the 
defense of the United States in time of 
peace as well as in time of war? I agree 
with the late distinguished President 
Taft and the other authorities I have 
quoted, that we cannot by legislation at- 
tempt to direct the movements of the 
Armed Forces. I think the language in 
the resolution should be clarified to re- 
move any doubt about this. 1 

Mr. President, I have stressed in my 
remarks the constitutional right and 
duty of the President to direct the Armed 
Forces in defense of the United States. 
I believe this is the fundamental and pri- 
mary constitutional basis for his action, 
But there are other constitutional justi- 
fications for his action. The President 
also has the duty to execute the laws and 
treaties of the United States, and he is 
charged with the conduct of our foreign 
relations. 

In the conduct of the foreign rela- 
tions of the United States, the President 
has on occasion sent American troops 
abroad. This has happened when the 
President has found it necessary in the 
broad interests of American foreign pol- 
icy. The right of the President to do 
this was acknowledged in the debates 
which took place in the Senate in 1945 
in connection with United States par- 
ticipation in the United Nations. The 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. MILLIKIN] 
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noted that the President had sent troops 
into foreign countries, notably in Cen- 
tral and South America, to protect our 
foreign policy. The Senator from Texas 
[Mr. CONNALLY] agreed that the Presi- 
dent had the authority to use troops for 
this purpose. He commented: 

I was trying to indicate that fact by read- 
ing the list of instances of intervention on 
our part in order to keep another govern- 
ment out of territory in this hemisphere. 
That was a question of carrying out our 
international policy, and not a question in- 
volving the protection of some American 
citizen or American property at the moment 
(CONCRESSIONAL Recorp, vol. 91, pt. 8, p. 
10967). 


Prior to the present hostilities in Ko- 
rea the Boxer incident was the most out- 
standing example of the President’s use 
of armed forces to implement American 
foreign policy. I have already referred 
to this in another connection, but now I 
should like to read what Secretary of 
State Hay said with respect to United 
States policy: 

The purpose of the President is, as it has 
been heretofore, to act concurrently with 
the other powers; first, in opening up com- 
munication with Peking and rescuing the 
American officials, missionaries, and other 
Americans who are in danger; secondly, in 
affording all possible protection everywhere 
in China to American life and property; 
thirdly, in guarding and protecting all legit- 
imate American interests; and fourthly, in 
aiding to prevent a spread of the disorders 
to the other provinces of the Empire and a 
recurrence of such disasters. It is, of 
course, too early to forecast the means of 
attaining this last result; but the policy 
of the Government of the United States is 
to seek a solution which may bring about 
permanent safety and peace to China, pre- 
serve Chinese territorial and administrative 
entity, protect all rights guaranteed to 
friendly powers by treaty and international 
law, and safeguard for the world the prin- 
ciple of equal and impartial trade with all 
parts of the Chinese Empire (V. Moore’s 
Digest of International Law, p. 482). 


Mr. President, I believe—and I believe 
that the great majority of people be- 
lieve—that the President was justified in 
sending troops to aid in repelling the 
armed aggression against the Republic 
of Korea. He did that in pursuance of 
fundamental American foreign policy. 
‘When the United States ratified the 
Charter of the United Nations, the pres- 
ervation of peace through the United 
Nations became a cornerstone of Ameri- 
can foreign policy. No one disputes that. 
But it is contended that the President 
acted illegally when he ordered Ameri- 
can troops to Korea. This contention 
is based upon the fact that there have 
never been concluded the special agree- 

ents for the supply of forces to the 

nited Nations Security Council, which 
were provided for in article 43 of the 
Charter. May I comment that this ar- 
gument confuses the international legal 
aspects of the situation with the Ameri- 
can constitutional aspects. Had the spe- 
cial agreements contemplated in article 
43 been negotiated and approved by the 
Congress, the United States would have 
had an international legal obligation to 
furnish the troops provided for in those 
agreements whenever the United Nations 
Security Council voted to use them. We 
would be bound to do so. But the fact 
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that these agreements have not been 
concluded certainly cannot diminish the 
inherent constitutional authority of the 
President to order the use of American 
troops to protect our foreign policy. He 
exercised that authority in the case of 
the Boxer uprising, without specific au- 
thorization by the Congress, and no one 
questioned it. Certainly, he has the 
same authority to act in the interests of 
American foreign policy today. What 
more paramount interest has the United 
States than the preservation of peace 
through the United Nations? 

This was recognized at the time when 
the debate on the United Nations Char- 
ter took place in these Halls in 1945. 
At that time, a distinguished Senator, 
Senator Austin, of Vermont, who has 
since rendered such outstanding serv- 
ices as our representative in the United 
Nations, made the following statement 
on the question: 

Mr. President, I am one of those lawyers 
in the United States who believe that the 
general powers of the President—not merely 
the war powers of the President but the 
general authority of the President—are com- 
mensurate with the obligation which is im- 
posed upon him as President, that he take 
care that the laws are faithfully executed. 
That means that he shall take all the care 
that is required to see that the laws are 
faithfully executed. 

Of course, there are other specific refer- 
ences in the Constitution which show that 
he has authority to employ armed forces 
when necessary to carry out specific things 
named in the Constitution; but the great 
over-all and general authority arises from 
his obligation that he take care that the 
laws are faithfully executed. That has been 
true throughout our history, and the Chief 
Executive has taken care, and has sent the 
Armed Forces of the United States, without 
any act of Congress preceding their sending, 
on a great many occasions. I have three 
different compilations of these occasions. 
One of them runs as high as 150 times; an- 
other of them 72 times, and so forth. 


Of course, troops were sent abroad by 
both Republican and Democratic Chief 
Executives. One incident in recent times 
which comes readily to mind was the 
sending of troops to Nicaragua by Presi- 
dent Coolidge. 

I continue to read from former Sena- 
tor Austin’s statement: 

It makes a difference whether we con- 
sider the maneuvers which were merely 
shows of force as combined in the exercise of 
this authority—as I do—or whether we limit 
the count to those cases in which the Armed 
Forces have actually entered upon the ter- 
ritory of a peaceful neighbor. But there is 
no doubt in my mind of his obligation and 
authority to employ all the force that is nec- 
essary to enforce the laws. 

It may be asked, How does a threat to in- 
ternational security and peace violate the 
laws of the United States? Perhaps, Mr. 
President, it would not have violated the 
laws of the United States previous to the 
obligations set forth in this treaty. Perhaps 
we have never before recognized as being true 
the fundamental doctrine with which I 
opened my remarks. But we are doing so 
now. We recognize that a breach of the 
peace anywhere on earth which threatens 
the security and peace of the world is an at- 
tack upon us; and after this treaty is ac- 
cepted by 29 nations that will be the express 
law of the world. It will be the law of na- 
tions, because, according to its express terms, 
it will bind those who are nonmembers, as 
Well as members, and it will be the law of the 
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United States, because we shall have adopted 
it in a treaty. Indeed, it will be above the 
ordinary statutes of the United States, be- 
cause it will be on a par with the Constitu- 
tion, which provides that treaties made pur- 
suant thereto shall be the supreme law of 
the land. 

So I have no doubt of the authority of the 
President in the past, and his authority in 
the future, to enforce peace. I am bound to 
say that I feel that the President is the offi- 
cer under our Constitution in whom there is 
exclusively vested the responsibility for 
maintenance of peace (CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, vol. 91, pt. 6, p. 8065). 


Something has been said today and on 
previous days about the political moral- 
ity involved in the situation. I believe 
an effort is being made to subvert the 
powers of the President of the United 
States, granted to him by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, by means of 
setting up what might be termed an 
estoppel, consisting of remarks which 
were made at the time the North At- 
lantic Treaty was ratified, remarks 
which were made by men who were di- 
recting their attention to an entirely 
different situation than the question of 
sending troops abroad, which they did 
not then have in mind and which they 
did not intend at that time to include 
within the purview of their interpre- 
tation. 

Mr. President, I say it is the highest 
kind of morality for any Senator to act 
on this question in accordance with his 
oath to uphold the Constitution of the 
United States, and not to look for a way 
of avoiding the discharge of that duty 
by taking dibs and dabs of testimony 
given by men who were not directing 
their attention to the specific situation 
which we now confront. So much for 
political morality, which I intend to dis- 
cuss more at length on Monday. 

Former Senator Austin’s statement ad- 
mirably states the constitutional basis 
for the President’s action in Korea. It 
seems equally applicable in connection 
with the right of the President to send 
troops to Europe to participate in the 
collective defense of the North Atlantic 
community. We have ratified the North 
Atlantic Treaty. We have thereby agreed 
that the defense of this area is a funda- 
mental United States policy. The treaty 
does not specifically obligate the United 
States to send troops to Europe. But it 
does establish a foreign policy for the 
United States, a policy which the Presi- 
dent is entitled to protect by the use of 
troops, if necessary. 

Mr. President, I do not intend to dwell 
at length upon the question of the right 
of the President to assign American 
troops to serve as part of an integrated 
defense force under a unified command. 
No one questions his right to do this in 
time of war. We learned the hard and 
costly way in two world wars that, in 
order to win those wars, the Allied forces 
had to be integrated under a unified com- 
mand. In fact, as far back as our own 
American Revolution this was true. The 
Battle of Yorktown, which was decisive, 
was won through the combined efforts of 
American and French forces under the 
unified command of General Washing- 
ton. Today, with the lightning speed of 
modern war, I think the President would 
be derelict in his duty if he did not adopt 
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the measures recommended by his mili- 
tary advisers as necessary to obtain the 
most effective utilization of our Armed 
Forces in the defense of our country. 

As the late President Taft has re- 
marked, the President and the Congress 
must cooperate each with the other vol- 
untarily “in earnestly seeking to promote 
the beneficent and avowed object of gov- 
ernment.” We must unite in the inter- 
ests of the common defense of the United 
States and of our avowed policy of pres- 
ervation of peace. The President must 
be able to direct the Armed Forces to 
attain these objectives. At the same 
time, the President cannot, and knows he 
cannot, perform these duties in practice 
without the support of the Congress and 
of the people. It is the Congress which 
must appropriate the funds and raise the 
armies to be used in the defense of the 
Nation and in the protection of our poli- 
cies. The Congress is therefore entitled 
to be kept informed and to be consulted 
in these matters. It would be foolish and 
dangerous for the President to act with- 
out the support of the Congress. 

The need for unity and for cooperation 
should be apparent to all. If our great 
Nation is to survive and to lead the free 
world in safety from aggression, our Gov- 
ernment must go forward with positive, 
constructive measures. Otherwise we are 
all lost. Lest our Government be dis- 
united, let us heed the warning uttered 
by John Jay in 1788: 

How soon would dear-bought experience 
proclaim that when a people or family so 
divide, it never fails to be against them- 
selves. 


Mr. KEM. Mr. President 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
claim recognition because under the 
unanimous-consent agreement I control 
the time on behalf of the proponents. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lone 
in the chair). The Senator from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
yield a little time to myself. 

Mr. President, I wish to compliment 
the Senator from Connecticut on the 
very able and careful address which he 
has delivered. A constitutional ques- 
tion, of course, is always of importance; 
but the pending resolution, since it only 
expresses the sense of the Senate, does 
not really involve any of the constitu- 
tional powers. 

What is the trouble, Mr. President? 
The opponents of the resolution, under 
an agreement to divide the time, have 
used more than 200 minutes today, while 
Senators sponsoring the resolution have 
used only 30 or 40 minutes. So I claim 
the time. I do not believe that the op- 
ponents of the resolution are entitled to 
all the time. They have been debating, 
declaiming, elocuting, and orating for a 
considerable period, and we claim the 
right to have a little of the time our- 
selves. The Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Sparkman] is ready to proceed, but he 
stepped out of the Chamber for a mo- 
ment. Consequently I shall take up 
some of the time until he can be found 
and returns to the Chamber. I am try- 
ing to accommodate Senators who wish 
to speak. Our side is certainly entitled 
to some of the time, and to an opportu- 
nity to refute the wild and stormy pre- 
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dictions which have been made about 
the Constitution being torn in two, and 
about the establishment of a military 
dictatorship by the President. 

Mr. President, this is not a new ques- 
tion. I recall very vividly the case of 
Theodore Roosevelt. When he sent the 
fleet around the world he had no statute 
to guide him. He simply sent it under 
his authority as Commander in Chief 
of the Navy and the Army. The fleet 
went around the world. That trip 
around the world served a very useful 
purpose. It made known to the other 
nations of the world that the United 
States was one of the world powers, and 
that it was capable of enforcing its rights 
and its doctrines by force of arms if 
need be. 

Mr. President, I yield to the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] as much 
time as he desires. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to take much of the time of 
the Senate. I am sure that anything I 
may say has probably already been said 
by various Senators who have partici- 
pated in the debate. However, I did not 
wish the debate to close without being 
privileged to make a few rather sketchy 
oe regarding the pending resolu- 

on. 

It seems to me that those who have 
discussed this subject—and I suppose 
that would include a great part of the 
population of the entire country—divide 
themselves rather logically into three 
groups. 

First is the group who simply do not 
believe that we ought to take any part 
in defending Europe—in other words, 
that we should withdraw from Western 
Europe 


The second group are those who admit 
the importance of defending Western 
Europe, but are not willing to accept that 
section of Europe as a part of our own 
defense area. In other words, they are 
not willing to let the Executive and his 
military advisers decide the manner in 
which we are going to deploy our defense 
forces in that particular area. 

‘The third group are those who believe 
that the security of our own country is 
closely tied to the security of Western 
Europe, that such concept was the basis 
of our becoming a party to the North At- 
lantic Pact, and that this area is one in 
which the President and his military 
experts can deploy our forces, just as 
they can do anywhere in the United 
States. 

Mr. President, I wish to make a few 
remarks about the various viewpoints. 
First; with reference to those who be- 
lieve that we should withdraw completely 
from Europe, thank goodness, their num- 
ber is not very large, I believe. Many 
Senators who have spoken against the 
proposal which is pending and who have 
criticized the efforts of the administra- 
tion to carry out our part of the North 
Atlantic Pact still agree that the defense 
of Western Europe is important to us. 
It is of great importance to this coun- 
try, and I think that is the principal 
thing we ought to keep in mind. 

On December 30, 1950, there appeared 
in the Christian Science Monitor a very 
brief article by Roscoe Drummond, which 
I think stated the case about as con- 
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cisely and clearly as any article I have 
seen. I wish to read some excerpts from 
that article. Mr. Drummond says: 


Readers of these dispatches are fully 
aware that Western Europe is today peril- 
ously exposed to aggression because it is 
militarily unprepared to defend itself. 

It is only by facing this fact, not trying 
to conceal it—since it is clearly visible to 
Moscow—that the decisions essential to 
speed military preparedness will be taken— 
as they are at last beginning to be taken 
right now. 

But what also needs to be realized is that 
Western Europe is not intrinsically weak 
and impotent; that is the lie which the 
Kremlin seeks to impose upon the minds of 
the people of these nations and to insinuate 
into the thinking of the American people. 

The truth is that Western Europe is in- 
trinsically strong and nowerful. It is eco- 
nomically strong and industrially powerful. 


A great many persons who question 
the advisability of adding to our de- 
fenses the orbit of Western Europe, and 
those who are willing to withdraw from 
Western Europe, argue that there is not 
much hope of Western Europe going 
along and doing its share in building up 
the defenses. So I think the first thing 
for us to keep in mind is that Western 
Europe is not intrinsically weak. A 
great many people start from that point 
in their argument. It is not intrinsically 
weak. 

I continue to quote from Roscoe 
Drummond: 


The combined economic and industrial 
potential of the west is vastly greater than 
that of the Soviet Union and all its satellites 
together. 

At a time when Moscow is trying to panic 
the west in order to prevent the free nations 
from mobilizing the nower which is in their 
hands it is well to look at some of the facts 
on the side of the free world. 

The United States, Western Europe, and 
their associate countries now produce: 

More than four times as much steel and 
pig iron as Russia and all its satellites; 

More than five times as much electric 
power as Russia and all its satellites; 

Ten times as much petroleum; 

Three times as much coal; 

Eight times as much wool, rayon, and 
cotton; 

Three times as much wheat; 

Four times as much livestock as Russia 
and all its satellites. 

That is what the west is doing now, and 
the west has only begun to go to work. 

We know that in the past, as today, the 
free nations are exposed to aggression when 
their gigantic resources are largely unmo- 
bilized and when the aggressor has been 
almost totally mobilized. Russia is the only 
great power which did not demobilize after 
World War II; it kept its army and air force 
on a war footing. 

But the balance of economic strength and 
industrial capacity—and therefore the bal- 
ance of military potential—is with the west. 
The west is strong materially as well as mor- 
ally when it gears its capacity to defense. 

This will not be accomplished overnight; 
there are grave dangers in the 
months, but there is no reason in faith or in 
fact why the free world should be intimi- 
dated by Moscow into partial or complete 
inaction. The pattern of totalitarian impe- 
rialism, whether Nazi or Communist, is clear. 
The totalitarian aggressor attacks— 

When the free nations are confused and 
divided within; 

When the free nations are weak and 
‘unprepared; 

When the free nations are alone and 
divided from one another. 
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These are the conditions which the Com- 
munists have sought to bring about in West- 
ern Europe since the end of the war. These 
are the conditions which Western Europe, 
with the aid of the Marshall plan and with 
the military assistance of the United States 
through the North Atlantic Treaty, has been 
slowly but steadily correcting—in awareness 
that the :ggressor shrinks from attacking: 

When the free nations have the will and 
determination to resist; 

When the free nations are strong and pre- 
pared; 

When the free nations are united—within 
themselves and with each other—for the 
common defense. 

No counsel is more applicable to the prob- 
lems the free nations face today than the 
theme of Wendell Willkie’s 1940 presiden- 
tial campaign, uttered at a time when the 
west was only a little less in peril than it 
is at this moment: 

“Only the productive can be strong and 
only the strong can be free.” 

The United States and its allies possess 
the material, military, and spiritual re- 
sources needed for their survival, but if they 
are not put fully to use now, there is no 
foreseeing the outcome. 


Mr. President, on December 20, ex- 
President Hoover made a speech in 
which he advocated withdrawal from 
Western Europe. In practical effect 
that is what it amounted to. On De- 
cember 26, shortly following that, there 
appeared in the Christian Science Moni- 
tor an article in which that situation 
was very well analyzed, and some argu- 
ments advanced with reference to the 
defense of Europe. I ask unanimous 
consent that the article, written by 
Joseph C. Harsch, may be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATE OF THE NATION—CASE FOR THE DEFENSE 
(By Joseph C. Harsch) 

Herbert Hoover, in his speech of December 
20, opened the case for American withdrawal 
from Europe and thus launched the most 
important debate of these times. 

The opening brief for the defense was 
presented 2 days later through the mouth 
of Secretary of State Acheson. 

Examination of the two documents shows 
how very far apart are the protagonists in 
this great issue. The greatest difference, 
and the one that goes to the heart of the 
issue, is the difference over what it means 
to us if Russian communism should make 
itself the master of all Europe. 

Because this is the heart of the issue it 
would be well for each citizen to take note 
of the contentions of the two sides in order 
that he may better choose between them for 
himself. 

Mr. Hoover argues that it is safe for us to 
allow Russian communism to acquire all 
of Europe. “Even without Europe,” he says, 
“Americans have no reason for hysteria or 
loss of confidence in our security or our 
future.” 

“It would be an uneasy peace,” Mr, Hoover 
goes on, “but we could carry it on with these 
policies (the policies of withdrawal to the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans and concentra- 
tion of our air and sea power) indefinitely 
even if Communists should attack our lines 
on the sea.” 

In brief, Mr. Hoover argues that Europe is 
not vital to our national security. 

Now examine the case for the defense of 
Europe as prepared by the National Security 
Council and given out in outline form 
through Mr. Acheson. It goes as follows: 

1. American withdrawal from Europe 
would enable the Soviet Union to make a 
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quick conquest of the entire Eurasian land 
mass.” 

2. This would give the Soviet Union “mili- 
tary resources and economic power vastly 
superior to any that would be then available 
to us for our home security.” It would also 
give the Soviet Union “the strategic position” 
from which to use its superiority against us. 

3. The Soviet Union would use its superior 
power against us because until it did “we 
would still have some potential threat to the 
success of the Soviet plan.” 

4. In such a developing situation negotia- 
tion or peaceful settlement would be “quite 
impossible” because we would be at such “a 
vast disadvantage.” 

5. Since negotiation would be impossible, 
this leads to the time when either we capitu- 
late to Russia or fight without allies and at 
a military disadvantage to maintain our 
“physical existence.” A 

In brief, the defense argues that it is not 
safe for us to abandon Europe. On the 
contrary, it contends that to abandon Europe 
almost certainly would mean the military 
defeat of America by Soviet Russia. It in- 
sists that Europe is vital to our national 
security. 

This is an ancient issue in new form. It 
is the same issue which split Britain in the 
seventeenth century between those who 
argued that Europe was unimportant and 
could safely be surrendered to the France of 
Louis XIV and those who argued that it was 
vital to keep Europe divided. In those days 
the Duke of Marlborough, Winston Church- 
ill’s ancestor, led those who argued precisely 
as does Mr. Acheson today that Europe must 
not be dominated by one power. 

It is the s.me issue which again split 
Britain in the Napoleonic age between those 
who considered it vital to maintain the 
battle <gainst Napoleon and those who felt 
it would be safe to let him take all of Europe. 

It is the same issue which split America 
in 1914, and again in 1940. 

It is also the same issue which first arose 
in respect to Russia when Henry Wallace 


had to leave the Cabinet because he proposed 


an American withdrawal from Europe. 

Thus Mr. Hoover is in the tradition of 
those statesmen who have argued in four 
great debates in 400 years that Europe is 
expendable. Mr. Acheson, with Governor 
Dewey, of New York, and General Eisen- 
hower, is in the tradition of those other 
statesmen beginning with the Duke of Marl- 
borough who have contended that Europe is 
vital. 

Always before the debate has been won by 
those favoring resistance to the would-be 
conqueror of Europe. Louis XIV, Napoleon, 
the Kaiser, and Hitler were resisted. The 
island world always before resolved to treat 
Europe as vital, and to support resistance 
on the continent of Europe. 

It remains to be seen whether this time 
the island world will follow the established 
tradition, or reverse itself and for once treat 
Europe as expendable. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD an 
editorial written by John S. Knight, 
owner of the Detroit Free Press, the Chi- 
cago Daily News, and other newspapers, 
which was published on January 9, 1951, 
dealing again with the importance of 
the defense of Western Europe. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STILL, DESPITE RISKS—POSITIVE ACTION 

The clearest answer to William Randolph 
Hearst, ex-President Herbert Hoover, former 
Ambassador Joseph P. Kennedy, Columnist 
Walter Lippmann, and all others who have 


been preaching the doctrine of defeatism, 
comes from William H, Stoneman, veteran 
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European correspondent of the Chicago Daily 
News Foreign Service. 

Stoneman says: “It has been decided to 
defend free Europe—including Northern 
Europe and the section bordering on the 
Mediterranean—if only because control of 
this area by Russia vould give it such power 
and such strategic advantages that Africa, 
South America, and eventually the United 
States itself would probably be swamped.” 

That, I submit, is realism in a paragraph. 

Those who argue that we should come 
home to our own country, arm to the teeth, 
and prepare to resist aggression ignore the 
fact that a Stalin-dominated Europe would 
place our industrial cities within easy atomic 
bombing range of Russia's air force. 

As I said two weeks ago, the reasoning 
for an “impregnable” /merica also gives no 
consideration to the precarious position of 
an isolated America; the ease with which the 
world-wide Communist movement could be 
expanded in South America; and our corre- 
sponding vulnerability to attack and sub- 
versive infiltration.” 

Advocates of the “arm and defend” 
strategy should recall that France placed 
her security in a Maginot line concept of 
defense and saw the finest army in Europe 
overrun by Hitler's armored divisions. 

Others contend that we are protected by 
two oceans and that Hitler was never able 
to invade England by crossing only 30 miles 
of English Channel. How then, they ask, 
can Stalin pose a threat to the United States? 

The answer given by military strategists 
is that Hitler could have invaded England 
if he had attacked before the British achieved 
supremacy of the air. 

Conceding that Russian troops could not 
launch a successful invasion of the United 
States from Europe, what is to prevent Rus- 
sian bombers based in Western Europe from 
striking effective blows at our industrial 
centers? 

Self-preservation, if nothing else, would 
seem to indicate that the United States and 
the Western Hemisphere can best be de- 
fended by stopping the Russians in Europe. 

Other points in ex-President Hoover's ad- 
dress concerned the reduction of unneces- 
sary expenses, the need for toil and sacrifice, 
no appeasement of Russia and stern meas- 
ures to control inflation. 

With these recommendations, there is no 
ground for disagreement, 

Hoover would arm our Air Force and Navy 
to the teeth, but not build large land armies. 
This is in line with his defensive formula 
which conflicts with our commitments under 
the Atlantic Treaty, 

The ex-President reminds us that the 
prime obligation of Western European de- 
fense rests upon the Europeans themselves, 

I believe we would all like to accept this 
view, settle back comfortably and watch 
Europe put 60 divisions into the field. 

The only flaw in Mr. Hoover’s contention 
is that Europe, alone, will not rearm. 

After returning from Europe last summer, 
I spoke of the unrealistic and almost fatal- 
istic outlook of the European people. 

Nowhere, except in Great Britain, did I find 
much evidence that in the event of an all- 
out war with Russia, we would have many 
stout-hearted allies by our side, 

This comment may seem to support Mr. 
Hoover’s views if—and only if—we believe 
there is no possible chance of stirring Europe 
to act in its own defense. 

However, I am not resigned to the Hearst- 
Hoover-Kennedy opinion that the European 
situation is hopeless and that we should 
concentrate upon fortifying the Americas 
as the “Gibraltar of western civilization.” 

Time may prove them to be right and me 
to be wrong but military history is not on 
their side. 

The program for rearming Europe has been 
characterized by ineptness, political cow- 
ardice, and inaction. 
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The Atlantic Treaty, which pledged the 
United States to go to the aid of Western 
Europe, in case of enemy attack, was signed 
April 4, 1949. 

Now, nearly 21 months later, the western 
allies have only a paper army in Europe and 
@ supreme commander, General Eisenhower. 

The Foreign Ministers dawdled away 
precious months trying to find a basis of 
agreement while Russia stepped up her pro- 
duction for war. 

French opposition to rearming Western 
Germany stalled the program still further 
and almost sabotaged it entirely. 

The political leaders in France trembled 
under political threats from the Commu- 
nists, 

The Western German Government at Bonn 
has never been officially consulted by the 
allied leaders even though her soldiers are 
expected to fight in Europe's defense. 

This was a diplomatic blunder unrivaled 
in modern times and has soured German 
public opinion on the whole project. 

These months of tragic delay, added to 
our loss in prestige resulting from the Korean 
defeats, leave General Eisenhower with a 
task that will test his capacity to the limit. 

What, then, are our chances of success? 

Can General Eisenhower, with his tact, per- 
sonality, and organizing ability, be able to 
build a r-ilitary team out of what Hanson 
Baldwin calls “a discordant medley of nations 
and peoples”? 

Can French, Italians, West Germans, Bel- 
gians, and Dutch be made to understand that 
their own preservation depends upon the 
speed and efficiency with which a strong Al- 
lied force can be brought into being? 

Will the nations of Western Europe face up 
to their own responsibility when additional 
United States divisions in Europe remind 
them that we mean business? 

Will the rearming of Europe provoke the 
very war we are trying to prevent? 

These are questions which defy final and 
conclusive answers, but the risks have to be 
taken unless we, as a nation, are ready to 
concede that Russia has won the cold war. 

Mr. Hoover's plan would undoubtedly save 
money and give us the illusion of peace for 
a few years. 

But what happens, Mr. Hoover, when the 
agriculture and industrial power of Europe 
is in Russia’s hands? 

Wouldn't it mean, as the New York Times 
says, “First the collapse of the Atlantic Alli- 
ance, and then either war between the Com- 
munist world and the Western Hemisphere 
under far worse conditions than at present 
or complete American isolation in a hostile 
world and therewith its economic strangula- 
tion”? 

The calculated risks involved in either di- 
rection we take are anything but reassuring. 

Still, a positive course of action, with all 
risks considered, seems preferable to spend- 
ing the rest of our lives living in fear. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
at this point two articles written by Han- 
son W. Baldwin, the well-known military 
expert of the New York Times, published 
in that newspaper. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Evrore Must BE Hetp—Loss To Soviet WOULD 
IMPERIL UNITED STATES AND Bar BORDER 
WAR THAT OFTEN Has BEATEN RUSSIA 

(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 
continued to debate this week 

the role of land power in United States mili- 

tary policy, 

The debate was paradoxical. On the one 
hand Congress apparently was willing—by 
broadening the draft and approving a uni- 
versal military service act—both primarily 
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beneficial to the Army—to accord land 
power on the home front the importance it 
deserves. On the other hand, a number of 
Congressmen seemed doubtful, judging by 
continuing debate, of the importance of land 
power in foreign fields. 

The confusion arises in part from political 
emotionalism, an attempt to find an impos- 
sible formula for a quick-and-easy victory 
if war with Russia should come, and in part 
from our failure to define, not a strategy for 
defense of the United States, but a strategy 
for victory against Russia. 

Korea should have provided to all who are 
not blind the answer to the utility of land 
power. In any war today and in any war in 
the foreseeable future an army is indispens- 
able to victory. It is still, as of today, the 
arbiter of victory, and this writer suspects 
that the next war will start in the mud and 
end in the mud. 

The indivisibility of military force is the 
great military lesson the United States 
should have learned from World War II. It 
is the great lesson we should learn from 
Korea. No one service, no one arm, no one 
weapon is alone sufficient for victory. 


LAND POWER NEEDS EXTENSIVE 


If this be accepted, the question then is 
reduced to the emphasis that should he 
placed upon land power in our strategic poli- 
cies. Former President Herbert Hoover and 
Senator ROBERT A. Tarr stress the importance 
of sea and air power and want only a small 
land army. Their instinctive emphasis upon 
the sea and air is sound, since only by sea or 
by air can attack come to this country, and 
only if we control the sea and the air can 
we carry attack to a transoceanic enemy. 

Moreover, the Navy and the Air Force 
would have to expand first in any global war 
we might fight—until they were ready no 
mass army we built could safely be trans- 
ported overseas. But this does not mean 
that we can afford to minimize our land re- 
quirements. 

These requirements—in Korea, in Japan, 
Okinawa, the Philippines, Hawaii, Alaska, 
Newfoundland, Germany, Trieste, Austria, 
and elsewhere—already are large. They will 
become larger if we want greater security for 
these outlying bases and if we really come to 
grips with the problem, not merely of how 
to defend against Russia, but how to defeat 
Russia if war comes. 

It has become fashionable to discount 
land power in any war with Russia and to 
characterize its use as hopeless since Russia 
and her satellites possess so much larger 
armies. Russia, it is said, can never be de- 
feated by land power. 

This view is not only fallacious and mis- 
leading but dangerous. For there can be 
no strategy for victory against Russia, no 
hope of winning the peace, unless land 
power plays a major role, 

Mr. Hoover warned in his first speech 
against any march to Moscow. His warning 
was not needed by American civilians, who 
have no stomach for any such stupid strat- 
egy, but it was salutary for some few of our 
less advanced military minds who still think 
too much in terms of mass invasion and 
deep penetration. 

Land power would have three major roles 
in any war against Russia. The first would 
be to guard our outlying possessions and the 
advanced bases of our naval and air power, 
The second would be a containing effort. 
The third, peripheral action. 

It can be taken for granted this writer 
believes, that if Western Europe should be 
overrun and held in fief to Russian com- 
munism until such time, months or years 
later, that we might liberate it, we would 
have lost the political peace regardless of 
whether or not we won the eventual military 
victory. 

Loss of Western Europe or all of Asia to 
the Russians would mean psychological, eco- 
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nomic, and political catastrophe, which our 
eventual military victories probably never 
could erase. Therefore, our first objective— 
for our own sake, not for Europe’s—must be 
defense of Western Europe. 

Land power's second role, therefore, is the 
containing one, the defensive one. It must 
prevent the Russian armies from sweeping 
over Western Europe. Air power and naval 
power can help materially, but the principal 
task will be that of land armies. 

Western Europe must, of course, as Mr. 
Hoover and Mr. Tarr so wisely stress, provide 
a major share of their own self-defense, but 
we shall be reducing our own security if we 
do not help it with arms and with men. 

But a containing or defensive action—or 
even, if it were possible, a limited advance 
into Eastern Europe and to the Russian front- 
ler —is not the sole role of land power in any 
strategy for victory against Russia. Its 
other major offensive role (in addition to the 
defensive roles of securing Alaska and other 
outposts against invasion) would be periph- 
eral action, or the use of Army forces, 
transported by sea and covered by air, to at- 
tack and seize border areas of Russia or her 
satellite states, to conquer air bases or to 
spark revolts of dissident peoples. 

Those conquerors who have wanted to 
march to Moscow or to fight an unlimited 
land war against Russia have gone the way of 
Charles XII of Sweden, of Napoleon and Hit- 
ler, but wiser strategists have frequently in 
the past defeated Russia by peripheral action. 
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The Swedes, Britain and her allies in the 
Crimean War, and the Japanese in the Rus- 
so-Japanese War demonstrated the art of 
how to beat Russia in wars fought on Rus- 
sia’s vast periphery far from her main 
centers of power. 

These were strictly limited wars, In each 
case land power (backed by sea power) 
played the major role. In each case Russia's 
very vastness, which prevented the quick 
concentration of her forces at the threat- 
ened point, and her poor communications, 
which hampered the supply of her distant 
armies, contributed materially to her defeat. 

In modern times land power, transported 
by sea power and covered by air power, could 
well be utilized in such a role—possibly in 
the Crimea, possibly in the Baltic states; 
against Murmansk, in the Kuriles or Kam- 
chatka, both of which threaten the Aleu- 
tians and Alaska, or at other peripheral 
points. 

The seizure of air bases at these points 
and the destruction piecemeal of Russian 
military power by combined ground-sea- air 
action is a certain role for land power in 
any war against Russia. Deep invasion of 
Russia or mass penetration on the ground or 
the march-to-Moscow type of strategy is not 
a strategy for victory but for defeat. 

But land power in large numbers is in- 
dispensable both as a containing force and 
as a peripheral force to wage limited but 
strong attacks against the exposed borders 
of the Russian colossus. 


Europe Is Our BULWARK—UNITED STATES 
Miuirany WiTHDRAWAL WovLp Mean Loss 
OF AREAS AND ALLIES ESSENTIAL TO DEFENSE 

(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 

The Hoover-Taft proposals for limiting 
our aid to Western Europe and for turning 
the Western Hemisphere into a Gibraltar 
of western civilization were seconded last 
week by 118 Republicans in the House of 
Representatives. 

These additional entrants in the great 
debate—which is of vital importance to the 
future of the world—have, like previous 
speakers, concentrated upon one desirable 
strategic objective, while overlooking others 
of perhaps equal, or greater, importance. 

In any military policy of any nation the 
security of the home base is obviously the 
first consideration. The whole objective of 
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our Armed Forces is to keep serious assault, 
if possible, from our shores, or at least to 
minimize its damages. 

But this cannot be done by a policy of 
cut and run. It cannot be done by con- 
centrating all our armed strength, or even 
the bulk of our armed strength, on our 
shores or within the Western Hemisphere. 

New snorkel submarines that can cross 
the oceans submerged, guided missiles of 
increasing ranges, and high-speed long- 
range planes that can carry the atomic 
bomb make isolationism a strategically im- 
possible military policy today. 

To provide even a reasonable defense—not 
by any means 100 percent airtight—against 
such modern weapons, outpost lines, posi- 
tions, bases, friends and allies overseas are 
needed, 

OVERSEAS BASES VITAL IN A WAR 


Moreover, as long as we have such posi- 
tions, bases, friends and allies overseas any 
overseas enemy would first have to attack or 
reduce these before he could concentrate his 
strength against the United States. For such 
positions threaten the enemy’s own security. 
To make his own home base reasonably se- 
cure against assault from us, he first would 
have to try to eliminate these forward bas- 
tions of our own defense. 

These positions overseas would be abso- 
lutely essential to United States victory in 
any war that can be envisaged in the im- 
mediate future. With present weapons, de- 
cisive interhemispheric warfare—that is war- 
fare between enemies in different hemi- 
spheres with neither possessing forward bases 
in the other hemisphere—is a phantom. An 
attempt to fight this type of war would prob- 
ably result, at best, in victory for neither 
side, possibly in the mutual exhaustion of 
both. 

The Western Hemisphere Gibraltar concept 
postulates, moreover, primarily a defensive 
type of military policy, and no wars ever 
have been won by the defensive. The real 
problem is not how to defend America but 
how to defeat Russia and Russian-sponsored 
communism. 

This can be done, in case a shooting war 
comes, only by the offensive, not the defen- 
sive, any offensive strategy that could de- 
feat Russia would require the utilization of 
bases overseas. And, unless we want to try 
to win the hard way, it also would require 
the aid of friends and allies. 

But we cannot keep bases overseas and 
we cannot win friends and influence people 
in the world of nations by a policy of re- 
treat, of “cut-and-run” when the going gets 
tough. 

And we cannot expect to defeat—in the 
real sense of the term—Russia and particu- 
larly communism, if Russia overruns West- 
ern Europe, even though we might be able 
by an atomic strategy to devastate Russian 
cities and industry. 

If Western Europe should be overrun and 
ground beneath the heel of communism, al- 
most certainly the eventual result—even if 
the area should eventually be liberated— 
would be the triumph of political extremism 
either of the left or the right. 

Western Europe today is in a strategic 
sense Russia’s political hostage, which off- 
sets our advantage in the atomic race. Un- 
til that region is secure, until there is some 
return of the balance of power in Asia there 
can be no real security for the United States 
itself. 

In a military sense, therefore, any sound 
strategy for the defense of the United States 
must recognize that our frontiers are in 
Europe and Asia, not at the 3-mile limit 
off our coasts. We cannot find security by 
pulling into our shell, 

But even if we could, even if military ex- 
pediency should indicate the desirability of 
a cut-and- run“ policy, there are other con- 
siderations, political, economic and moral 
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ones, which the United States, in the past, 
has never been slow to recognize. 

As Frederick A. Praeger puts it in a letter 
to this correspondent “the tragic thing” 
about the “let’s-get-the-hell-out-of-there” 
theory is that any military advantage that 
might be gained would “result at the same 
time in tremendous psychological loss all 
over the world.” 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, 
there are only four articles of the At- 
lantic Pact that seem to have been 
drawn into this debate. They are arti- 
cles 3, 5, 9, and 11. In a few words, 
without quoting the exact language of 
the various articles, I shall state what 
they provide. 

Article 3 provides for a collective se- 
curity plan, that is, it obligates the vari- 
ous nations to undertake a program of 
security for the North Atlantic Pact na- 
tions, and provides that that program 
may be either by separate action or by 
collective action. 

Article 5, in brief, provides that an at- 
tack against one of the nations will be 
taken as an attack against all. 

Article 9 provides for the creation of 
the Council and of a defense committee, 
which committee shall make recommen- 
dations as to how the pact should be 
implemented under articles 3 and 5. 

Article 11 has been brought into the 
discussion because it provides that the 
pact shall be ratified and shall be ex- 
ecuted in keeping with the regular con- 
stitutional processes of each of the re- 
spective countries. 

There is not a great deal of disagree- 
ment, as I see it, with reference to ar- 
ticle 5. It is generally accepted, I 
think, that if a given enemy should at- 
tack one of the Atlantic Pact nations, 
the others would come to the relief, aid, 
or assistance of that particular nation, 
the manner of aid or assistance being 
decided upon by each respective nation. 

The controversy in respect to the 
pending legislation has to do with the 
implementation of article 3, because 
that is the one which has to do with 
the peacetime collective-security pro- 
gram. Some persons who admit that 
we should defend Europe still are de- 
sirous apparently of so tying the hands 
of those who have the responsibility of 
deciding upon our defense program that, 
as has been stated so many times on 
the floor of the Senate, it would be vir- 
tually impracticable or impossible to 
carry out a satisfactory defense or mu- 
tual-aid program as we undertook to do 
when we agreed to the Atlantic Pact. 

Mr. President, I sat through all the 
hearings of the two Senate committees 
sitting jointly. I heard practically 
every witness. A few witnesses did not 
believe we ought to go into Western 
Europe at all. Some of those who 
entertained that view finally came 
around to thé point that they were will- 
ing to have some troops sent there. 
Practically all of them admitted that 
they were willing that four divisions go 
to Western Europe, but they believed 
that whatever action was taken ought 
to be taken by Congress itself. 

Mr. President, I voted for the North 
Atlantic Pact when it was before the 


Senate. I voted for it with my eyes 
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open. I voted for it in the belief that 
in order to carry it out, as we undertook 
to do when we ratified it, we would be 
called upon to furnish arms, and we 
might be called upon to furnish men to 
some kind of an integrated force. I 
thought that everyone here understood 
that that might be the case. 

Mr. President, in reading the RECORD 
of July 21, 1949, when the North Atlan- 
tic Pact was before the Senate, I find 
some arguments advanced by the very 
able Senator from Utah [Mr. WATKINS], 
who has spoken many times on the floor 
of the Senate on this subject, and has 
been consistent in the things he has ad- 
vocated. I find from his arguments 
that he apparently believed that the 
furnishing of men was what we were 
undertaking, because he offered two res- 
ervations to the North Atlantic Pact, 
each one of them seeking to require posi- 
tive action on the part of the Congress 
in order to implement the pact, particu- 
larly under article 5. He offered what 
he called reservation A and reservation 
B. In his argument in presenting these 
reservations the senior Senator from 
Utah used this language, CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, volume 95, part C, page 9900: 

Article 5 does not increase either the 
authority of the President or the Congress 
under the Constitution. That should be 
carefully considered. It simp' adds more 
territory in which or over whicn the Execu- 
tive or the Congress or both can exercise that 
authority. 

This is important, and should be kept 
clearly in mind. We extend to this new 
territory the same rights and privileges of 
defense as possessed by our own territory. 
By doing this we have taken on an obliga- 
tion to defend it in case it is attacked. The 
way we shall discharge that obligation as a 
practical matter no doubt will be the same 
general way we discharge the obligation to 
aeon the actual territory of the United 

S. 


Mr. President, I believe the Senator 
from Utah was stating actually what the 
North Atlantic Pact did in practical ef- 
fect. In other words, it extended the 
area within our defense orbit. 

Before we became involved in the Sec- 
ond World War President Roosevelt one 
day made a rather casual remark, or at 
least the newspaper reporters credited 
him with saying, that our first line of 
defense was the River Rhine. At that 
time there was much criticism of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt for having made that 
statement, but when the Senate ratified 
the North Atlantic Pact the Senate vir- 
tually ratified that statement which was 
credited to President Roosevelt; in other 
words, we made that region a part of our 
defense area. 

Mr. President, I wish to say again that 
I agree completely with the statement, 
as I have just quoted it, made by the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. WATKINS] on 
July 21, 1949, at the time of the debate 
to which I have been referring. 

On the same day the Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. SmirH] spoke on the 
same subject matter. He pointed out 
that, in effect, the treaty was an exten- 
sion of the Monroe Doctrine, something 
which the Senator from Ohio [Mr. TAFT] 
had advocated, with one exception. In 
order to have the Recorn show exactly 
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what the Senator from New Jersey stated 
on that occasion, I shall read from the 
CONGRESSIONAL Rrcorp, volume 95, part 
8, page 9911. The Senator from New 
Jersey said this at that time: 

My third point is that the Atlantic Pact is 
basically an expanded Monroe Doctrine, 
which the Senator from Ohio has stated he 
hoped we might have, but with this impor- 
tant difference—and here is where I differ 
from the Senator from Ohio: It is not a uni- 
lateral declaration, but is a collective as- 
sumption of responsibility. I think this 
treaty is a multilateral acceptance of respon- 
sibility, and I believe that the nations par- 
ticipating in the treaty desire to have it work 
in that way. 


Mr. President, a few minutes ago I 
stated that at that time the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. WATKINS] offered two reser- 
vations to the treaty. I wish to read his 
reservation A. Let us remember that he 
offered it after he made the statement 
that he conceived the treaty obligation 
to be one of simply extending the terri- 
tory over which the United States would 
exercise rights in exactly the same way 
in which the United States exercised its 
rights over the area within the conti- 
nental United States, and that the treaty 
would not change in any way the rela- 
tionship between the Executive and the 
Congress. I think the Senator was cor- 
rect about that. The committee in its 
report, submitted when it reported the 
Atlantic Pact, made the same statement, 
namely, that the treaty in no way 
changed or affected the relationship be- 
tween the Executive and the Congress. 
Because the Senator from Utah foresaw 
that, because he realized that was the 
import of the treaty, he offered this 
reservation: 

The United States understands and con- 
strues article V of the treaty as follows— 


It is to be noted that the reservation 
was offered to article V, although it could 
have applied to article II just as well— 

That the United States assumes no obliga- 
tion to restore and maintain the security of 
the North Atlantic area or to assist any other 
party or parties in said area, by armed ‘force, 
or to employ the military, air, or naval forces 
of the United States under article V or any 
article of the treaty— 


I call particular attention to the words 
“or any article of the treaty.” So, Mr. 
President, as the reservation was written, 
it was applicable to article 3— 
for any purpose, unless in any particular case 
the Congress, which under the Constitution, 
has the sole power to declare war or authorize 
the employment of the military, air, or naval 
forces of the United States shall by act or 
joint resolution so provide. 


Mr. President, a record vote was taken 
on that reservation, and it was rejected 
by a vote of 84 “nays” to 11 “yeas”, 
Every Member of this body but one voted 
on that question. It may be remembered 
that at that time the Senator from Loui- 
siana [Mr. ELLENDER] was representing 
us in Rome, as I recall at a meeting of a 
body of the United Nations; I believe it 
was the World Health Organization. He 
was the only Senator absent when that 
vote was taken. The Vice President, who 
then was presiding, mentioned the fact 
that on that record vote every Member 

of the Senate voted except one, who was 
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out of the country. So we have an abso- 
lute record on that proposal, for 95 Sen- 
ators voted on it, and the vote was 11 in 
favor of adoption of the reservation and 
84 against it. 

I have noticed with a great deal of in- 
terest that one of those who voted against 
the adoption of the reservation was the 
very able Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICK- 
ENLOOPER], who addressed the Senate this 
afternoon. He voted to reject the reser- 
vation, which would have required, in 
order to implement article 3 or article 5, 
or any other article of the treaty, the 
passage and enactment of a joint resolu- 
tion or an act of Congress. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lone 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Alabama yield to the Senator from Min- 
nesota? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Then, is it not true 
that the crux of the present so-called 
great debate as to the President’s power 
in regard to our commitments under 
the North Atlantic Pact—precisely that 
issue—was actually before the Congress, 
in specific terms and detail, and has 
been definitively and definitely acted 
upon? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Exactly what the 
Senators who are in opposition now are 
trying to do, the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Warkixs! tried to do then; and 84 Mem- 
bers of the Senate voted against the 
reservation he offered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The language of 
the reservation offered at that time by 
the Senator from Utah was very specific, 
was it not? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It was. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It referred to 
“armed force” or “military, air, or naval 
forces of the United States”—in other 
words, all the Armed Forces of the 
United States, including the Army. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is right. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It referred to their 
use in the North Atlantic area, in West- 
ern Europe, and covered, in substance, 
troops for Europe, planes for Europe, and 
naval craft for Europe, did it not? 

Mr, SPARKMAN. Yes; it did so spe- 
cifically with respect to the North At- 
lantic Pact and to our undertakings un- 
der that pact, and, even though it re- 
lated to article V, it contained the lan- 
guage, “implementation under article V 
or any other article.” 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The language of 
the entire article obviously had to be 
construed at its face value. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. There is no am- 
biguity, if that is what. the Senator 
means, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In my judgment 
the Senator has made one of the most 
profound observations of this entire de- 
bate, and at long last we have, by care- 
ful research and study, come to a recog- 
nition of the fact that this issue has 
already been before the Congress, not 
with a minority of the Senators on the 
floor, but with 95 of the 96 Senators 
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present in a very historic session, when 
the great treaty was ratified by Senators, 
with their eyes wide open, when they 
all knew what the issue was, and voted 
upon it. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator is ab- 
solutely correct. The Senator from 
Utah called up his reservation 3, which 
I desire to read for the Recorp. It reads: 

The United States further understands 
and construes article 5 to the effect that in 
any particular case or event of armed attack 
on any other party or parties to the treaty, 
the Congress of the United Stetes is not 
expressly, impliedly, or morally obligated or 
committed to declare war or authorize the 
employment of the military, air, or naval 
forces of the United States against the nation 
or nations making said attack, or to assist 
with its Armed Forces the nation or nations 
attacked, but shall have complete freedom 
in considering the circumstances of each 
case to act or refuse to act as the Congress 
in its discretion shall determine, 


I submit that that is not so pertinent 
as the other, but it is somewhat anal- 
ogous. There was a yea-and-nay vote 
on that reservation. Three of the Sen- 
ators who voted in favor of the first res- 
ervation joined the 84 in opposition, and 
the vote on reservation 3 was 8 to 87. 
Only eight voted in favor of it. 

Again the able senior Senator from 
Iowa, who has spoken this afternoon, 
voted with the overwhelming majority 
against that reservation. He was joined, 
I may say, by the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Tarr], the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. WHERRY], and the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Youne], who 
had voted with the minority on the pre- 
ceding reservation. I merely wanted to 
make that point clear, in order to indi- 
cate that this is not a new matter; it 
has been considered before. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am sure the Sen- 
ator is developing the point that the issue 
here is, where do we best defend the 
United States? The question is not, 
where do we best defend Europe; but 
where is our best line of defense? He 
is pinning it down now, as I gather, to 
reminding us that at one time it was 
stated somewhat casually that possibly 
our line of defense was at the Rhine; 
and, as the Senator has said, the North 
Atlantic Pact verified that by legal action 
of the Congress on a treaty. 

The Senator, I am sure, would be in- 
terested in an observation which was 
made about the vote, July 14, 1941, by 
an eminent columnist of our day, Mr. 
Walter Lippmann, who pointed out that 
a President of the United States some 
years ago, in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, by a formal message had announced 
what is known as the Monroe Doctrine, a 
doctrine which had been literally created 
by the Secretary of State, John Quincy 
Adams, but which was anneunced by 
President Monroe, and which was an 
extension of the line of defense of the 
United States. It was never ratified or 
even brought to the attention of the 
Congress, and it has been for more than 
a hundred years a tenet of our Govern- 
ment in maintaining the defense of our 
Republic. Isolationists or international- 
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ists, call them what we may, those who 
agree and those who disagree, have all 
joined in holy wedlock in support of the 
Monroe Doctrine. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Last year, or even 
farther back, when we considered the 
North Atlantic Pact in 1949, the able 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tart] joined 
with other Senators in advocating, in- 
stead of executing the North Atlantic 
Pact, an extension of the Monroe Doc- 
trine to include Western Europe, which, 
by the way—and it was well pointed out 
on the floor of the Senate at that time 
if agreed to, would have amounted to a 
unilateral undertaking on the part of 
the United States to carry the entire 
burden of defending Western Europe. I 
think the United States Senate wisely 
refused to accept any such suggestion as 
that, and instead joined with Western 
European countries in a mutual aid 
agreement; and that is exactly what we 
are trying to work out now. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is it not also true 
that, had we adopted or accepted the 
proposition of the Senator from Ohio, 
which was the unilateral extension of 
the principle of the Monroe Doctrine, we 
would then have put into the hands of 
the President by tradition, and by the 
people’s understanding of what our posi- 
tion would be under the terms of a Mon- 
roe Doctrine, unlimited power simply 
to do anything he wanted to do, because 
the Monroe Doctrine has literally placed 
in the hands of the Executive the full use 
of the Armed Forces of our country to 
repel any kind of attack occurring at any 
place in the Western Hemisphere. For 
100 years it has never even been de- 
bated in the Congress of the United 
States. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I call the Senator’s 
attention to the fact that I quoted from 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a few mo- 
ments ago a statement which showed 
that the able Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. SmirH] had pointed that out. In 
other words, he pointed out that the 
North Atlantic Pact was much more ad- 
vantageous to us than a simple extension 
of the Monroe Doctrine, for we were, in 
effect, under the North Atlantic Pact ex- 
tending the principle of the Monroe Doc- 
trine but on a multilateral rather than 
on a unilateral basis, and that it carried 
with it, as the Senator from New Jersey 
so well said, and as the Senator from 
Utah so well said, the same obligations, 
the same rights, the same privileges, and 
the same powers as did the building up of 
our defenses in the continental United 
States. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think it is a fair 
historical observation, without in any 
way being derogatory of our own beloved 
Nation, that the effectiveness of the 
Monroe Doctrine was maintained by the 
British fleet for a long period of time, by 
reason of the fact that Britain had a 
stake in the success of the Monroe Doc- 
trine. Likewise, in the case of the North 
Atlantic Pact, it is perfectly true that 
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the success of the pact is dependent not 
only upon one nation, but, as the Sena- 
tor from Alabama has so justly pointed 
out in this debate, and I think so appro- 
priately, it depends on mutual assist- 
ance, whereby we are not called upon to 
do nearly so much as we would have been 
called upon to do under an extension of 
the Monroe Doctrine, but whereby we 
share, whereby we participate, whereby 
we act as a partner, and whereby we join 
with our friends, taking on only that 
part of the burden which we are most 
able to assume. 

I have read the debate in the RECORD 
every day, I may say to the Senator 
from Alabama, and I have read the 
Record from the beginning of the so- 
called great debate. There have been 
some splendid addresses, and come fine 
research material has been presented; 
but the research material and informa- 
tion which is being given today, I think, 
is so much to the point that we are not 
debating something which the Congress 
has not heretofore considered. In two 
ways it has been before us—first, in the 
proposed extension of the Monroe Doc- 
trine, which was rejected; and, second, 
in the proposal to limit the North At- 
lantic Pact by specific language, which 
was also rejected. So the Congress in 
fact has already acted, and we are now 
arguing about something which has al- 
ready been placed on the statute books, 
and which is already a part of the great 
en history of the North Atlantic 

act. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. And on which 
every Member of the Senate at the time, 
except one, cast a vote. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It was a very un- 
usual vote, by the way. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It was so unusual 
that the Vice President called atten- 
tion to the fact that 95 Senators had 
voted on that question. Let us specu- 
late a little. Had we extended the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, what we would have said to 
Russia or to any other country with ag- 
gressive ideas would be, in effect, “If you 
move against any one of these countries, 
in any part of this area, then we, the 
United States, will accept it as an un- 
friendly act, and we will move against 
you.” We would at least have said that 
impliedly. We do not say that now. But 
what we do say, and what all the Atlan- 
tic Pact nations standing together say, is, 
“We give notice to the world that we, the 
free nations, are going to stand up and 
do our utmost to withstand aggression, 
if and when it comes.” 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I have been im- 
pressed by the fact, in these discussions 
of foreign policy in the Senate, that 
many who are today opposed to so-called 
troops for Europe under Executive au- 
thority, with a resolution by the Con- 
gress, are the most vociferous advocates 
of all kinds of aid to Formosa or to some 
other place in some remote quarter of the 
world, I have been somewhat baffled in 
understanding why it seems so difficult 
to do anything in Western Europe, even 
though we have with the European na- 
tions a treaty which was ratified by the 
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Senate, and yet, there has been speech 
after speech about what we ought to do 
in Formosa, and no one seems to put any 
limitations on what we ought to do in 
that area with our fleet, our Air Force, or 
our troops. If there is anything that is 
humanly possible, we should run off to 
Formosa to do it, though we have no 
treaty. In fact, we are not even quite 
sure what the situation is there. But in 
the case of the countries of Western 
Europe, as the Senator so well pointed 
out, we not only have a treaty, but we 
have a treaty which was ratified, I be- 
lieve, with but one or two dissenting 
votes. Was it two? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No, I think there 
were about 12. I shall give the figure in 
a moment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I should like to 
have it. At least there were but very 
few dissenting votes in the Senate. 

Mr. SPARKMAN, I think the number 
was 13, but I shall find it in a moment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is my impres- 
sion that the vote was 82 to 13. l 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is correct, 
The vote was 82 to 13 after the reserva- 
tions which provided that in order to im- 
plement any article of the treaty the 
President would have to come back to 
the Congress and get an act or a joint 
resolution were voted down. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield to the able 
chairman of the committee. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Is it not true that 
under the doctrine advanced by the Sen- 
ator from Ohio and other Senators, of 
declaring an extension of the Monroe 
Doctrine, we would have assumed all the 
obligations, and spent all the money ex- 
pended by us, without any obligation 
whatever imposed upon the nations of 
Western Europe, whose aid we have now 
obtained through the treaty? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The able chairman 
is absolutely correct. It is rather 
strange, Mr. President, that among those 
who advocated extending the Monroe 
Doctrine are those who today argue that 
we should not make a move until the 
European nations have come up with full 
strength. What we are trying to do 
under this implementation is to build, 
together, a mutual-aid program. That 
is what we agreed to under the North 
Atlantic Pact. All those who advocated 
the extension of the Monroe Doctrine 
would have caused us to do the job alone, 
without any obligation on the part of any 
one of the other nations. Yet today 
they say that even though we entered 
into this solemn covenant in 1949, when 
we agreed to cooperate and do our part, 
we are not going to do anything until 
the other nations have demonstrated to 
us that they have done all they were 
to do. 

Mr. President, there are many things 
in this debate that one would like to 
discuss, but the time is getting late, and 
I know other Senators desire to speak. 
So I shall run over just a few sketchy 
points, > 
` I listened yesterday with a great deal 
of interest to my old friend, the junior 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], 
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with whom I served in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and for whom I have un- 
bounded admiration.and a great deal 
of affection. I thought, as I listened to 
him, “It does not sound like the man I 
used to hear speak in the House of Rep- 
resentatives when he served as an out- 
standing member of the Appropriations 
Committee, and when he took the lead in 
so Many programs.” 

One thing which came up when I was 
only a new Representative led me to look 
back to see how the Senator voted on 
one particular measure. I do not know 
whether many Senators remember it or 
not, but in 1937 and 1938 there was a 
proposal which gained considerable 
headway in this country, and which 
came to be known as the Ludlow resolu- 
tion. It was a resolution which was 
proposed by a very lovable and able 
Representative from Indiana, Represent- 
ative Ludlow. He was very sincere and 
conscientious, and he believed in it 
wholeheartedly. 

The Ludlow resolution provided that 
no part of our Armed Forces, the Navy, 
the Army, the Air Force, or any other 
part of our Armed Forces, could partici- 
pate in hostilities any place outside con- 
tinental United States and its Territo- 
rial possessions until there had been first 
submitted to the people of the United 
States a referendum and a vote taken 
upon it. It did provide for action in 
cases of attack on this country. 

Two hundred and eighteen Members of 
the House signed a petition to discharge 
the committee from the consideration of 
that resolution and to bring it before 
the membership of the House for a vote. 
I happened to recall that, because I do 
not think anyone today would think of 
218 Members of the House signing such 
a petition as that. I checked back and 
found that my distinguished friend from 
Illinois [Mr. Dirksen] was one of the 218 
Representatives who signed that petition. 
The petition received its full list of sig- 
natures on December 14, 1937, and came 
up for a vote in the House on January 
10, 1938. Even though 218 Members 
signed that petition, only approximately 
a 175 or a 180 voted for the resolution. 
Some of them saw the error of their ways 
and voted against it when it came up on 
the floor of the House, But not so with 
my distinguished friend from Illinois, 
He voted for the Ludlow resolution. 

Therefore, I assume that his argu- 
ments here are not inconsistent with 
his belief, because he was willing to 
apply it to the Navy. 

Most people think it is all right for the 
President to send the Navy any place 
he wants to send it. If I correctly under- 


stood the remarks of the Senator from 


Iowa (Mr. HICKENLOOPER] this afternoon, 
he promised to get some citations to show 
the right of the President to dispatch the 
Navy. He can get plenty of decisions or 
opinions expressed by constitutional and 
governmental experts, but I do not think 
he will find any statutory authority in 
that respect. I think the same thing 
applies to the Air Force. 

I asked witness after witness, as they 
came before the committee, how they 


could differentiate between the Navy 
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and the Air Force, and I have not yet 
received a satisfactory answer. 

The able Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Wuerry! cited today a statute which 
he says gives such authority. I have 
read that statute as carefully as I could. 
It is found on page 704 of the hearings. 
If any Senator wants to look at it, he 
can find it there. Iam not going to read 
it now. I insisted that he place it in 
the hearings. He stated when he was 
before the committee that there was 
such a statute. He read excerpts from 
it. I do not know whether he read all 
of it, but it starts off by tying whatever 
authority there is to the appropriations 
for the fiscal year 1941. I do not believe 
anyone can safely rely upon that pur- 
ported authority as authorization for 
our building air bases all over the world. 
Even though it may give authority for 
buying the land and building the bases, 
there is not a single word that says any- 
thing about anyone having any author- 
ity to send airplanes or men in the Air 
Force. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Has the Senator 
been impressed by the argument made 
in the debate that there seems to be 
unanimity as to the desirability of our 
sending the Navy and the Air Force as a 
means of defense? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No. Again, let me 
say that a great majority of witnesses 
appearing before the committee and a 
great majority of persons throughout the 
country, apparently, according to news- 
paper editorials, articles, and so forth, 
are in favor of sending troops; but even 
those few who object to sending troops at 
all will state that they are in favor of 
sending the Air Force and the Navy, par- 
ticularly the Air Force, ringing the world 
with air bases. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I assume that as 
the Senator views it, and as I do, too, 
there is a strong feeling that the de- 
fense of our country would be served 
by the Navy and the Air Force. Every- 
one goes that far, 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The disagreement 
is about sending ground troops, 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I have been very 
much impressed by such statements be- 
cause I have heard so many of them on 
the floor of the Senate. I wonder how 
Senators who make such argument ex- 
pect to get the permission of foreign 
countries to acquire the air bases, or to 
build them. Suppose some of our friends 
in England or in the Mediterranean area 
said to us, “You want air bases. We 
won't give you any air bases unless you 
come across with ground troops.” I find 
it amusing and almost amazing to hear 
some persons say that we are going to 
put a base here and a base there, in areas 
in which we have no jurisdiction and in 
which we have no more right to be, ex- 
cept by the consent of other nations, 
than a burglar would have a right to be 
in a house. Suppose we should say to 
the French people, “We will come into 
North Africa and put up an air base,” or 
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we should say to people in other places of 
the world, We will put up an air base 
in your country.“ Is it not possible that 
they would say to us, We are not going 
to deal with you. We are not going to 
play the role of mutual assistance in 
that way. If we are to have mutual as- 
sistance, we will have it all ways. In 
other words, you are not only going to 
enjoy the dinner, but you are going to 
stick around and help wash the dishes.” 
That seems to be a fair proposition. I 
wanted to note it for the Recorp, be- 
cause it has always interested me to ob- 
serve how we could be such strategic 
planners at the expense of other peo- 
ple, without seeking their consent. I 
remind my colleagues that the North 
Atlantic Pact calls for mutual defense, 
mutual understanding, and mutual co- 
operation. The word “mutual” is not a 
one-way street. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
agree with the able Senator from Min- 
nesota. It is sometimes rather amus- 
ing, if that is the proper word, to note 
how some expect everything to go just 
the way we want it to go, even when 
we are dealing with other nations. 
For instance, some persons who have 
advocated not sending troops to Europe 
have said, “Let us ring Russia with air 
bases.” How are we to get the air bases 
except on the basis of mutuality? 
Others have said, “We cannot stop Rus- 
sia on the ground in Europe. Let us 
not even try to do so. Let them roll 
over Western Europe. Then we will 
go in.” 

When we say the enemy will get the 
use of the tremendous productive capac- 
ity of the Ruhr Valley and its rich re- 
sources, they say, “Oh, no. We won't 
let them use them. We will bomb them 
out. We will use the atom bomb on 
them.” 

Mr. President, I wonder how people 
living in the Ruhr Valley, who are sup- 
posed to be our friends now, feel about 
the prospect of our letting an enemy roll 
over them, knowing that we will come in 
and bomb their homes, their cities, their 
factories, their schools, and their chil- 
dren. I do not think it is a very good 
way to make friends and influence 
people. 

There are one or two other points I 
should like to mention. Many people 
have criticized the plan. I refer particu- 
larly to the persons in the second cate- 
gory, who say that the defense of West- 
ern Europe is essential. 

In that connection, I should like to 
emphasize something which the Senator 
from Minnestota pointed out. I find 
myself always talking about the defense 
of Western Europe. Our objective in 
this country is not necessarily the de- 
fense of Western Europe. Coupled with 
it, and just as important—in fact, to 
us it is even more important—is the de- 
fense of the United States itself. We 
cannot build up here, as some people 
would advocate, a fortress America and 
hope to live in a peaceful, safe, and 
secure manner behind such a fortress, 
if we allow the rest of the world to be 
overrun. Some of those who admit that 
we ought to help defend Western Europe 
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criticize the proposed strategy. They 
want Congress to decide on the strategy 
that we are to use. This is what I think 
about it: This plan of defense may have 
its weaknesses. I do not know whether 
it has. Some people say that we ought 
to put more stress on the Air Force. 
However, the record of the hearings will 
show that some of the finest air force 
officers in the world, while they stressed 
the importance of building up a 95 group 
air force and of building the strongest 
air force in the world, when the quest a 
was put to them, without exception said, 
“T have great confidence in the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff.” 

We must remember that this particu- 
lar method, even though it may have its 
weak spots—and I do not know whether 
it has—was recommended by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. General Bradley so tes- 
tified before us. It was recommended 
by the Defense Committee under article 
9 of the Atlantic Pact in exactly the 
manner in which we provided it should 


be. 

Mr. President, to return to the point 
I made earlier, one in which I believe 
and one in which I have distinguished 
company in the person of the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Warxtns], the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH], and I 
am sure of many other Senators—I re- 
fer them particularly to the ones men- 
tioned because they are on record, having 
expressed themselves—the practical ef- 
fect of the North Atlantic Pact is sim- 
ply to extend our defense area, and not 
to disturb in any way the relationship 
between the Executive and Congress, 
Whatever powers the President has or 
did have prior to the ratification of that 
treaty in the continental United States 
or in Territories or insular possessions 
are applied to a new area. Who would 
question the right of the President and 
his military advisers to move troops 
around and to station them anywhere in 
the United States as they saw fit? If 
they saw fit to send a division of troops 
to Alaska, would Congress question the 
wisdom of doing it? If they saw fit to 
send an extra regiment of antiaircraft 
artillery to Hawaii, would Congress 
question it? 

By the way, mentioning antiaircraft 
regiments, it should be remembered 
that last fall we sent a regiment of 
antiaircraft artillery to Europe. I think 
it was sent to England, although I am 
not certain. Did anyone raise his voice 
in protest against sending the regi- 
ment of antiaircraft artillery abroad? 
Those were ground troops. They were 
sent by the President. They were not 
sent abroad as a part of our occupa- 
tion forces. They were sent to Europe 
to defend some of the air bases which 
we had built and bought and equipped. 
No one protested building the bases, 
placing the planes there, stationing men 
there, or sending ground troops to pro- 
tect the air bases. 

Mr.McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Does the Senator 
think it would be fair to the Air Force to 
send it to Europe, as has been suggested, 
_without sending antiaircraft artillery 
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along to help protect the men in the Air 
Force? 

Mr.SPARKMAN. Absolutely not. Of 
course, antiaircraft protection ordi- 
narily does not go by divisions. Judging 
by the lack oi protest last fall when the 
antiaircraft artillery was sent abroad, I 
suppose we could send as many regi- 
ments of antiaircraft regiments to Eu- 
rope as we wanted to send, as along as 
we placed them where we had air bases. 
But start moving one single division of 
what are called ground troops—and an- 
tiaircraft troops are ground troops, just 
as much as the others—and we begin to 
hear objection and protests. Every time 
we wanted to rotate a division, or to send 
a combat team, or, perhaps, even a regi- 
ment or a battalion of ground troops, 
there are some Senators who would re- 
quire our military experts, the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff to ask Congress for per- 
mission to do so. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Ms. McFARLAND. The Senator has 
visited a great many air bases. Has he 
ever visited an air base which did not 
have ground troops on it? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No As a matter 
of fact, an air base must have ground 
troops. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Let me finish this 
observation, if I may. 

An air base must have ground troops. 
I used to be a member of the Military 
Affairs Committee of the House, and I 
knew then what the ratio was between 
the number of men who go into the air 
and the number of men who remain on 
the ground. With changing types of 
planes, that figure changes. I think it 
used to be said that eight men were re- 
quired on the ground for every man who 
went into the air. 

I myself have had military training 
in the antiaircraft field. Today I am a 
Reserve officer in the antiaircraft 
branch. I know something of the func- 
tions of the antiaircraft arm of the serv- 
ice. One of its jobs is to set up guns 
around an air base. They are ground 
troops. Certainly we are not going to 
undertake to ring Russia with air bases, 
as some would have us do, without giv- 
ing the men in those bases some ade- 
quate defense with ground troops. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, having 
charge of one-half the time on this side 
of the aisle, I wish to say that when the 
distinguished Senator from Alabama 
has concluded his remarks, I desire to 
yield as much time to the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Kem] as he needs to com- 
plete his statement this evening. The 
distinguished Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
ScHOEPPEL] will then assume the duties 
of minority leader and handle the re- 
mainder of the time, 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
have almost concluded. Earlier in the 
day I assured the able Senator from Mis- 


President, 


_ souri that I would remain here with him 
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to hear his speech, regardless of how late 
the hour might be; and I intend to carry 
out that promise. I should like to make 
one further point. 

Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN, I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Alabama should not be so miserly with 
his time, because he is making a very 
important contribution to the intelligent 
discussion of this great issue. I think 
it is the kind of contribution which is 
not only understandable by those who 
have devoted constant study to the ques- 
tion in committees, but is understand- 
able to the American people. These 
points are telling points and they need 
to be brought out. 

In the first place, is it not possible 
that the reason there is so much argu- 
ment over troops for Europe—divisions 
of ground troops—is that there seems to 
be a great deal more emotion—or, we 
might even say hysteria—in connection 
with that question than when we talk 
about air power. When we speak of air 
power, we think of a B-36 traveling at 
450 miles an hour, and jet planes charg- 
ing through the atmosphere. No one 
happens to think that perhaps there are 
a few people aboard. There must be 
a ratio, not of 8 to 1, but many more, 
on the ground, in the case of modern 
planes. If a man happens to be in the 
ground crew of the Air Force, he has 
just as much chance of being killed as 
he would have if he were with an in- 
fantry division, a division in the Quar- 
termaster Corps, or in some other 
branch. I think it should be pointed out 
that if one is a soldier he is a soldier, 
whether he is in the Infantry, the Air 
Force, or some other branch, 

Some of the argument has been sheer 
sentimentality. It has been an appeal 
to the American people on the basis that 
if we send divisions to Europe our boys 
will be slaughtered. How about the boys 
in the Air Force? Plenty of them may be 
slaughtered, too, 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator is 
correct. 

A little while ago I used the ratio of 8 
to 1 as indicating the number of men re- 
quired in the ground force as compared 
with the number in the air. Someone 
told me recently—I do not know whether 
it is true or not—that the figure has now 
moved up to 12 to 1. I do not know what 
it is. 

In that connection I recall that the 
able Senator from Ohio (Mr. Tarr] jus- 
tified the use of the Air Force in part on 
the basis that if the Air Force is used, it 
can withdraw quickly in case of war. Of 
course we are not proposing to go into a 
mutual-aid compact for the purpose of 
getting out quickly when trouble comes. 
Some of the finest Air Force generals 
testifying before the committee stated 
that even though the small number of 
divisions which might be available at the 
end of this year would not be sufficient to 
hold the Russian divisions, they could 
force concentrations and extensions of 
supply lines, which, in turn, could be, 
bombed. So we must remember that 
many times much can be won even by a, 
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get out quickly. 

I invite the attention of the able Sena- 
tor to the fact that the antiaircraft 
forces do not fly in and out. They cannot 
get out quickly. Furthermore, we do not 
have a sufficient number of planes at any 
base to evacuate all the ground forces 
that go along with it. In addition, we 
are not moving in for the purpose of 
evacuating. We are moving in to serve 
notice on the world that the free nations 
are going to stand together, not to carry 
out any aggressive program, but to with- 
stand aggression if and when it comes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I read in one of 
the Washington newspapers yesterday a 
statement by the distinguished and 
honored President of France, who is our 
guest in the Natiun’s Capital. He is here 
on an important mission. I believe that 
that statement bears on this debate. 

He was justly concerned, and possibly 
somewhat moved to feel that we did not 

have great confidence in his country. 
He stated that the history of France 
as a military power is a glorious history. 

Mr. SPARKMAN, It is. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It isa glorious his- 
tory. Iwas happy to read his statement. 
I hope that as this debate develops it 
will become perfectly clear that with the 
limited assistance we may give under the 
mutual defense program, we are depend- 
ing upon the French soldier. We are 
also depending upon the great troops of 
the Belgians, the Danes, the Norwegians, 
and other nations. They have made a 
great record. The history of France in 
arms is a history second to none. It is 
a wonderful history. The President of 
France has done a great service for his 
people and for the cause of human 
liberty by inviting our attention to the 
fact that France is a nation which has 
known what it means to sacrifice. 
France lost 6,000,000 men in World 
War I, or 1 out of every 27. That was 
a great loss. France also suffered ter- 
rifically in World War II. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. In that con- 
nection let me say that prior to our 
stepped-up mobilization program result- 
ing from Korea, France actually had a 
higher degree of mobilization than we 
had, measured in proportion to dollar in- 
come. I think I am safe in saying also 
that with reference to the number of 
men under arms, considering the popula- 
tion of the two countries, the same state- 
ment is true. 

The same thing is true of England and 
of other North Atlantic Pact countries. 
When people talk about them not 
demonstrating a will and a readiness to 
withstand aggression, they are simply 
ignoring the facts. General Eisenhower 
came back after his brief survey—and he 
admitted it was a brief survey—highly 
optimistic over the willingness and readi- 
ness of the people of the North Atlantic 
Pact nations to stand up along with their 
partncrs and serve notice of their intent 
to withstand aggression wherever and 
whenever it might come. 


meant. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is it not pertinent 
to note that this great country has be- 
come, in the eyes not only of our own 
people but of the peoples of the world, 
the leading nation in the world, and as 
the leading nation we must expect to 
take a leading role, and for a time to bear 
what seems like an unjust measure of the 
burden? That is the price of leadership. 
It has always been the price of leadership 
for every nation and for every people. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I think there is no 
escape from that. I said that following 
World War II the mantle of world leader- 
ship was thrown upon us; that we were 
neither ready nor eager to receive it. It 
has been a difficult job for us to discharge 
the responsibilities which have come 
upon us as we should discharge them. 

Mr. President, I wish to make one 
brief point and then I shall quit. I had 
no intention of occupying the floor so 
long. The able Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Tart] argues that he is in favor of send- 
ing some troops to Europe. In fact I 
think he says he is perfectly willing to 
send four divisions. Yet, he argues 
against the power of the President to 
send them on the ground—and this is 
one of his principal grounds—that it 
might provoke war, or that it might be 
calculated to provoke war. His distin- 
guished father, in his book, said the 
President had the right to send troops if 
it did not provoke war, or something to 
that effect. I am not quoting him lit- 
erally, but in substance that is what he 
In other words, he said that 
the President did not have the constitu- 
tional right to do something in a foreign 
country that might provoke war. That 
seemed to be about the only inhibition 
against the President’s right to dispose 
of troops. 

The able Senator from Ohio agrees with 
his father’s statement, but he says that 
the sending of troops to Europe by the 
President might provoke war, or might 
be calculated to provoke war. Why, 
then, should Congress undertake to do 
it, if we are not ready to go into a war? 
Goodness knows, we do not want to pro- 
yoke a war. But it is rather strange, as 
the able Senator pointed out a few min- 
utes ago, that again some of those who 
talk about being careful, who say we 
shculd not do anything that might make 
Russia mad and provoke war, yet almost 
in the next breath criticize any act which 
they say is an appeasement of Russia. 
Are we going to take the risk of provok- 
ing Russia or are we going to appease 
Russia? 

Nearly 114 years ago we ratified the 
North Atlantic Pact, by which we served 
notice on Russia of what we intended to 
do. I submit that if there was any 
provocation involved anywhere it came 
at that time. That is when we told 
Russia what we were going to do. All 
we are proposing to do now is to carry 
out the notice we gave to the world that 
we were going into a mutual program of 
security. Security for Western Europe? 
Yes. But, Mr. President, so far as you 
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and I are concerner, primarily the secu- 
rity of the United States. It is all part 
and parcel and cannot be separated. 

I submit that any failure on our part 
now or any timidity on our part toward 
carrying out an implementation of the 
North Atlantic Pact, far from being a 
provocation of Russia, would be an ap- 
peasement of Russia, and would be no- 
tice to Russia that after all our words 
were only weasel words, and that we did 
not mean them when we ratified the 
treaty. 

I submit that the President, acting 
upon the advice of his military experts, 
as we know he does in such cases, has 
the right, as has been repeatedly stated 
in decisions by the Supreme Court, un- 
der the Constitution to use our Armed 
Forces in such a way as will best con- 
tribute to the safety, the security, and 
the defense of the United States of 
America. He not only has the right, 
he has the obligation. It is a responsi- 
bility that rests upon him. 

When we ratified the North Atlantic 
Pact we said to him in effect: “Mr. Pres- 
ident, hereafter your responsibility is 
not confined to the continental United 
States, to our Territories, to our insular 
possessions, but we are giving you new 
territory to defend which it is your obli- 
ssc and your responsibility to de- 

end.” 

Mr. President, I shall support the Sen- 
ate resolution, but not because I think 
it is necessary that we adopt such a reso- 
lution. I wish very much that section 
6 were not in it. I wish very much that 
it might be modified. I shall support 
the resolution, not because I think it will 
have any binding effect on the President 
of the United States. I do not think it 
will. I think his right, his power, his 
obligation is given to him by the Consti- 
tution of the United States, and that 
nothing we do here can affect that right, 
that power, or that obligation. 

There is something g70d in the Senate 
resolution. Since the subject has been 
drawn into the debate, I think it is es- 
sential that the Senate take some posi- 
tive action endorsing the proposal to 
send the four additional divisions, ap- 
proving the selection of General Eisen- 
hower, and showing our willingness to go 
along in a program of implementing the 
North Atlantic Pact, even to the extent 
of an integrated army, as was provided 
for under article 3 of the treaty. 

Someone has suggested that there 
might be surrender of sovereignty by the 
Congress. Mr. President, if there is any 
surrender of sovereignty it came when 
we adopted article 3, and will not come 
when we are trying to carry out what 
we promised to do under article 3. 
When the Senate ratified the North At- 
lantic Pact it said in article 3, that we, 
in conjunction with other countries sig- 
natories to the pact, will undertake the 
establishment of adequate defense meas- 
ures both by individual action and by 
collective action. 

An integrated force is nothing more 
tian collective action, and when we rati- 
fied the North Atlantic Pact we did so 
with our eyes open, and we knew that 
was what we were providing for. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN, I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Iam sure the Sen- 
ator from Alabama is aware of the fact 
that when the Military Assistance Act 
was passed the language of that statute, 
providing that the military assistance 
shall be used for an integrated army, had 
the approval of the Congress. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes; it had the ap- 
proval of the Congress. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. There was no pig 
in the poke either, no blindman’s buff. 
It is written in the treaty. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. By the way, the 
Senator spoke about the Congress pass- 
ing the Arms Implementation Act. I 
think we all know that there was no au- 
thorization for the manufacture of the 
arms and munitions until the Congress 
gave the authorization. Here we are not 
proposing to authorize a change in the 
military set-up of the United States. We 
are not increasing the number of men 
who can be taken into the armed serv- 
ices. We are not changing that situa- 
tion. General Bradley testified before 
the committees, and so did General Mar- 
shall, that the number of men, 100,000 
or whatever the number may be that it 
was proposed to send to Europe, will be 
a part of the over-all organization, and 
will not result in increasing the number 
proposed to be raised by a single soldier. 
It will simply be a distribution or a de- 
ployment or a placement of forces we are 
going to have under arms anyway. We 
are saying to those men, “Go there and 
serve instead of going here and serve. 
Go to Western Europe instead of going 
to Alaska or instead of going to Hawaii 
or instead of going to Japan or to Flor- 
ida or the Canal Zone, or any other 
place where no one in the Senate would 
question the President's right to send 
them.” That is all there is to it. 

Mr. President, I think it will be a great 
day when the Senate concludes its work 
on these resolutions and adopts a simple 
Senate resolution commending the ap- 
pointment of Genera! Eisenhower and 
commending the sending of the four ad- 
ditional divisions to Europe. I think the 
only pity is that we have consumed all 
this time. I think the morale of our 
European allies has held up unexpectedly 
well during the long debate we have had. 
After all the debate has been going on, 
now, for nearly 4 months. I do not re- 
member exactly when President Truman 
first made the suggestion that he would 
send the four additional divisions; but I 
recall that former President Hoover 
made his speech on December 20, 1950, 
and it was well before then that the sug- 
gestion was made by President Truman, 
The debate has been raging ever since 
that time. 

Our allies, upon whom we depend so 
much for the safety and security of our 
own homes, our own country, and our 
own institutions, and to spare our coun- 
try from the destruction and the ravages 
of battlefields, have been waiting all this 
time to learn whether the great United 
States of America will live up to the obli- 
gations it solemnly undertook when 82 
Members of the Senate voted in favor of 
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ratification of the undertaking to build 
up a mutual-aid program for the safety 
and security of all of us. 

Mr. President, I say that the time is 
here for us to act and to let our allies 
know that we will keep our word. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp, at the 
conclusion of my remarks, an editorial 
entitled “Britain’s Defense Effort,” which 
appeared in the Washington Evening 
Star of February 1, 1951; and also an edi- 
torial entitled “Eisenhower's Answers,” 
which appeared in the Christian Science 
Monitor of February 2, 1951. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington, (D. C.) Evening Star 
of February 1, 1951] 


BRITAIN’S DEFENSE EFFORT 


The Labor government has again raised 
its sights for British rearmament. Last 
August it announced an expanded program 
involving a total of approximately $10,000,- 
000,000 in military outlays for the next 3 
years. But in view of the heightened threat 
of world-wide Communist aggression Prime 
Minister Attlee has now declared to the 
House of Commons that the figure must be 
forthwith increased to a bit more than $13,- 
000,000,000—a jump of about 30 percent. 

In addition, Mr. Attlee has announced that 
235,000 army reservists are to be called out 
of their civilian jobs to take part in 2 
weeks of intensive refresher courses during 
the summer. As for the Royal Air Force and 
the Navy, they plan to take up to 20,000 
men from the regular reserve for considerably 
longer periods of training. The chief British 
criticism of this aspect of the program is 
that 2 weeks is much too short a time to 
refesh or toughen up the army reservists, 

As for the over-all projected British ef- 
fort, however, even Winston Churchill—who 
would like to do more, and do it faster if 
possible—has indicated that he considers it 
impressive. But its success, as Mr. Attlee 
has emphasized, will depend in no small 
measure on Britain's ability to obtain from 
abroad—chiefily from the United States—the 
raw materials and the machine tools it needs 
to translate the plans for large-scale re- 
armament into an abundance of weapons of 
all kinds. 

Many Americans, having in mind the tre- 
mendous new defense budget of the United 
States, may get the impression that Britain 
is resorting to half measures in undertak- 
ing a 3-year military program costing $13,- 
000,000,000. But in terms of relative popu- 
lation, productive capacity, national income, 
and the purchasing value of money, the ef- 
fort of the British is roughly comparable to 
our own. 

What the task means for the British is 
that they are going to have more austerity 
piled on top of their present austerity. It 
means that their civilian economy—which 
cannot be geared as readily as ours to arms 
production—will be markedly affected. They 
will have less consumer goods than ever— 
“luxuries” which Americans regard as ne- 
cessities. And to top everything off, as a 
further blow to their living standards, they 
will have to pay higher taxes, although they 
now pay far more than we do and are in 
fact the most heavily taxed of free western 
peoples, 

When all this is taken into consideration, 
and when it is remembered that the United 
Kingdom—unlike the United States—has 
maintained a postwar system of compulsory 
military service under which 1,000,000 youths 
have been trained, the true dimensions of 
the British defense effort become Clearer. 
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Events may require that it be expanded still 
further, but even at the level projected by 
Mr. Attlee, its completion is bound to con- 
tribute most significantly to the security of 
Western Europe and the entire free world. 


[From the Christian Science Monitor of 
February 2, 1951] 


EISENHOWER’S ANSWERS 


General Eisenhower in his report to Con- 
gress has answered the chief questions the 
American people have had about the defense 
of Europe. 

His answers carry all the weight of a first- 
hand investigation by a man who through 
his professional services and personal quali- 
ties has won the confidence of the American 
people in superlative degree. He has ap- 
proached the questions frankly from the 
standpoint of the good of the United 
States. Isolationists will not find it easy 
to attack his answers as those of a “do- 
gooder” or “just another Europe-lover.” 
Let’s take his testimony: 

As to the importance of Western Europe 
to America: 

“The Western European complex is so im- 
portant to our future * * that we can- 
not afford to do less than our best to make 
sure it does not go down the drain.” 

As to whether the United States allies 
will defend themselves: 

“There is a spirit to resist. There is a 
ee to do their part—to take the 
risk.” 

As to timing: 

“There is not a moment to waste.” 

As to the purpose of rearming Europe: 

“We are going to build for ourselves a se- 
cure wall of peace. * * * What we are 
trying to do cannot honestly be considered 
by any nation as a threat to its existence.” 

As to a sound attitude toward the Euro- 
peans: 

“Have patience with our allles. 
Some of their problems are very great.” 

As to the effect of abandoning Europe: 

“If we were left standing alone, isolated 
in a world of communism, our system would 
wither away.” 

The Eisenhower report will leave little 
ground for die-hard opposition to early 
and ample aid in the defense of Europe. 
On one particularly debated point the gen- 
eral’s statement should facilitate a reason- 
able solution. He said Europe's immediate 
need was more for arms than men, and that 
American troops should be sent in ratio 
to the forces supplied by European nations. 
Since France alone has promised 25 battle- 
worthy divisions by 1952, and the present 
8 Allied divisions are expected to be 
doubled hy summer, there should be little 
quibbling about the early dispatch of 2 
or 3 American divisions. 

But the amount of forces, or even of 
weapons, is less vital than a clear decision 
to defend Europe. One of the things we like 
most about General Ike’s statement is his 
reminder that military power is more than 
a matter of men or weapons, or even of pro- 
ductive capacity. It depends also on cour- 
age, on purpose, on faith, and on willing- 
ness to work together. 

The core of the problem of Europe's de- 
fense is right in these moral and spiritual 
ingredients. With them the physical power 
can be mustered. Those who take a negative 
line and say, “We won't supply another man 
or dollar until you prove you can defend 
yourselves,” miss the point. The Eisenhower 
approach is positive: “Here’s what we will 
contribute to the common effort. Now, what 
can you do?” Can anyone doubt that this 
confident, cooperative attitude will evoke a 
better response? 

General Eisenhower is insistent that Eu- 
Tope must help itself; indeed, that it must 
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do the larger part of the job. But he per- 
ceives that to spur that effort Europe needs 
hope, the assurance that it will not be de- 
serted by America. We trust that his mag- 
nificent presentation of the case will per- 
suade Congress and the public to give that 
assurance—unmistakably and promptly. 
NOMINATION OF MAJ. GEN. PAUL H. 
å STREIT 


During the remarks by Mr. SPARKMAN, 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished Senator from Alabama 
yield, in order to permit me to have the 
Senate consider at this time a nomina- 
tion which is on the Executive Calendar? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I shall be glad to do 
so, provided that I may yield for that 
purpose without losing my right to the 
floor. I ask unanimous consent for that 
purpose, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Lonc in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, if the Sena- 
tor will yield, let me ask whether it is 
contemplated that other Senators who 
wish to speak this evening will be per- 
mitted to do so. 

Mr. MCFARLAND. Yes; I shall not 
attempt to prevent any Senator from 
speaking. 

Mr. President, Maj. Gen. Paul Henry 
Streit has been nominated for appoint- 
ment as a major general in the Medical 
Corps of the Regular Army of the United 
States. It is important that his nomi- 
nation be acted upon today; because if it 
is not confirmed today, he will have to 
retire. 

Therefore, Mr. President, as in execu- 
tive session, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the nomina- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
nomination will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Maj. Gen. Paul Henry Streit, 
Army of the United States—brigadier 
general, Medical Corps, United States 
Army—for appointment as major gen- 
eral, Medical Corps in the Regular Army 
of the United States, under the provi- 
sions of title V of the Officer Personnel 
Act of 1947. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request for the present 
consideration of the nomination? 

Without objection, the nomination is 
considered and confirmed; ard, without 
objection, the President will be imme- 
diately notified of the confirmation of 
the nomination. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Alabama very 
much for yielding for this purpose. 

I also ask that the proceedings in con- 
nection with consideration of the nomi- 
nation appear in the Recorp at the con- 
clusion of the remarks of the Senator 
from Alabama. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, that will be done, 


ASSIGNMENT OF GROUND FORCES TO 
DUTY IN THE EUROPEAN AREA 
The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the resolution (S. Res. 99) approving 
the action of the President of the United 
States in cooperating in the common de- 
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fense efforts of the North Atlantic Treaty 
nations, 

Mr. KEM obtained the floor. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, the hour is 
somewhat late. However, I hope none 
of my colleagues will feel constrained not 
to make any comments or inquiries as 
I proceed with my statement. I invite 
their observations in regard to any point 
relative to what I have to say. 

Does the Senator from Minnesota de- 
sire that I yield for a question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish to ask the 
Senator from Missouri whether he will 
yield, in order to permit me to make a 
very short statement, lasting about 2 
minutes. I know this is an imposition 
upon his time, but the statement is one 
which is timely in terms of a news dis- 
patch, and I have prepared the state- 
ment for presentation, 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I have been 
waiting very patiently since 2 o’clock to 
make my statement. It will not take me 
very long to present it, and I should like 
very much to have the able and articu- 
late Senator from Minnesota remain and 
listen to what I have to say. He made 
some comments in regard to what my 
good friend, the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. Sparkman], had to say; and I shall 
appreciate it very much if the able Sena- 
tor from Minnesota will listen to what I 
have to say, because a good deal of what 
I shall say is directed to the argument 
made by the Senator from Alabama, who 
has just concluded his address. 

Mr. President, I shall vote against both 
of the committee resolutions concerning 
the sending of American ground troops 
to Europe to become part of an inte- 
grated international army. I believe the 
Senate should not adopt the resolutions 
because: 

First. By circumventing congressional 
action, the Senate would ratify and con- 
done a singularly brazen breach of po- 
litical morality on the part of the ad- 
ministration. 

Second. By approving the initial com- 
mitment of four divisions to become part 
of an international army in Europe, the 
Senate would give its consent to an ill- 
advised and ill-timed course of action 
that may lead to national disaster. 

Mr. President, I shall discuss these 
points in order. My first proposition is: 
I. BY CIRCUMVENTING CONGRESSIONAL ACTION; 

THE SENATE WOULD RATIFY AND CONDONE A 

SINGULARLY BRAZEN BREACH OF POLITICAL MO- 

RALITY ON THE PART OF THE ADMINISTRATION 
(A) AT THE TIME OF THE RATIFICATION OF THE 

NORTH ATLANTIC PACT BY THE CONGRESS, EX- 

PRESS REPRESENTATIONS WERE MADE BOTH BY 

THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE AND BY SENATE 

LEADERS THAT TROOPS WOULD NOT BE SENT TO 

EUROPE WITHOUT CONGRESSIONAL ACTION 


During the debate in the Senate in 
1949 on the North Atlantic Treaty, ad- 
ministration spokesmen gave their sol- 
emn assurance that it was for the people 
of the United States—through their rep- 
resentatives in the Congress—to say how 
the pact was to be implemented. They 
gave their solemn promise that it would 
be for the Congress to decide whether 
it was desirable to send arms or troops 
to implement article 3 of the treaty. 
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On April 7, 1949, Secretary of State 
Acheson, in a letter to President Truman 
transmitting the North Atlantic Treaty, 
declared: 

It is naturally understood, as this article 
(article 11) provides, that both ratification 
of the treaty and the carrying out of all of 
its provisions must be in accordance with 
eee processee of the signatory 
nations. 


On July 21, 1949, during the debate on 
the treaty the senior Senator from Texas 
(Mr. ConnaLLy] declared: 

In a treaty we cannot specify every detail 
that may occur in the future. To do 50 
would tie the hands of the Congress. That 
would be seeking to establish here a dicta- 
torship, as it were, over future Congresses, 
The obligations are plainly set forth in the 
treaty, and to the Congress itself must be 
remitted the matter of whatever we furnish 
under article 3 or under other articles of the 
treaty. I am willing to trust the Congress. 
Congress is where the Constitution puts the 
responsibility, and that is where we shall 
put it. I very much hope that the treaty 
will be ratified without hampering and crip- 
pling reservations. 


Mr. President, in the debate today and 
for weeks past the presence of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
VANDENBERG] is and was greatly missed. 
We all hope that soon he may be raising 
his eloquent voice in this Chamber again. 

On July 11, 1949, the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] quoted from 
a letter he had received from the De- 
partment of State concerning the imple- 
mentation of the North Atlantic Treaty. 

The Senator from Michigan then said: 

I have the following answer from the De- 
partment, and with the indulgence of the 
Senator from New Jersey, if he will permit 
me, I should like to read it. 


Then the Senator from Michigan read 
it, as follows: 

Any future military-assistance programs 
involving Atlantic Pact countries will be pre- 
pared and submitted to the Congress on the 
basis of recommendations which will be 
made by the tion to be established 
under article 9 of the treaty. 


There can be no reasonable doubt, as 
has already been pointed out by several 
distinguished Senators, that at the time 
the ratification was sought in the Sen- 
ate the administration and leading pro- 
ponents of the pact on both sides of the 
Senate aisle clearly and irrevocably com- 
mitted themselves to the course of action 
set out in the letter from the State De- 
partment read by the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG]. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. KEM. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. The mutual-assistance 
program which was proposed was, cer- 
tainly at least to some degree, action 
in accordance with that statement, was 
it not? The mutual-assistance program, 
so far as it is concerned, was passed 
upon by the . There were 
many differences of opinion on the sub- 
ject, but at least we had a chance to 
debate it and to vote on it. 

Mr. KEM. Yes; I think there is no 
question that the administration carried 
out its promises to the Congress, in sub- 
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mitting to the Congress the military- 
assistance program, 

Mr. LONG. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. KEM. But I may say to the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana that surely the 
power of the administration over the 
lives of the young men of America is not 
greater or more arbitrary than its power 
over the mere guns belonging to the 
United States. 

In that connection, I was very much 
impressed by what the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. SparKMAN] had to say about 
the reservations to the North Atlantic 
Pact proposed by the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. WATKINS]. He read from state- 
ments made by the Senator from Utah 
on the floor of the Senate in presenting 
those reservations, in which the Senator 
from Utah expressed apprehension that 
the administration would send troops to 
Europe without seeking the consent of 
the Congress. Immediately, proponents 
of the pact on both sides of the aisle 
rose to quiet the fears of the Senator 
from Utah, and to say to him, “You need 
not be alarmed about that, because as- 
surances are given by the administration, 
by the State Department, and by the 
leading proponents of the pact, that 
troops will not be sent.” Today we heard 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER] say in the course of his very able 
address that he and many other Senators 
were induced to vote against the reser- 
vation proposed by the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Watkins], by the assurances 
made to them to the effect that it was 
unnecessary, and that the Senator from 
Utah was unduly alarmed. 

(B) NEITHER THE SENATE RESOLUTION NOR THE 
CONCURRENT RESOLUTION CONSTITUTE COM- 
PLETE CONGRESSIONAL ACTION 
When a military-assistance program, 

such as the one referred to by the Sena- 

tor from Louisiana, is submitted to the 

Congress, Congress should act upon it 

in the usual and customary legislative 

procedure. ‘That procedure was fol- 
lowed when the so-called military-as- 
sistance program was submitted to the 

Congress, and there was never any ques- 

tion about either a Senate resolution or 

a concurrent resolution; a bill was in- 

troduced, passed by the Congress, and 

signed by the President. Thatis the way 
it should be. 

The question of whether we should 
send American troops to Europe to be- 
come part of an integrated international 
army is fraught with the gravest con- 
sequences. It is a question which should 
not be decided by the Senate alone, the 
House alone, or the House and Senate, 
A binding legislative enactment is the 
only proper, the only constitutional 
course. 

Whatever action is taken, regardless 
of whether the project is approved or 
disapproved, that action should have the 
full force and effect of organic law. It 
should be binding upon the President, 
ahd it should be binding upon every 
other citizen. Neither Senate Resolu- 
tion 99 nor Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 18 would accomplish this purpose. 
Adoption of Senate Resol tion 99 would 
constitute merely limited action, and 
that only by the Serate. I was very 
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much ixitrigued by the description of 
fenate Resolution 99 given by the Sen- 
ator from Alabama. I think he called 
it a simple resolution. If the Senator 
from Alabama will read the resolution 
again and still describe it as simple, I 
should like to have his notion of what 
would be a complicated, involved, and 
more or less obtuse resolution. 

Approval of Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 18 would likewise constitute sim- 
ilarly limited action, and would be no 
more than an indication of wishful 
thinking on the part of the two Houses. 
It would not require approval or dis- 
approval by the President. It would 
not have the effect of organic law. 
Neither Senate Resolution 99 nor Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 18 would be bind- 
ing on the President. 

Nothing less than a bill or a joint reso- 
lution, requiring action by both Houses 
of Congress and then by the President, 
will be an orderly, sound constitutional 
process, The crazy-quilt legislation ex- 
emplified by the ambiguous resolutions 
before us would certainly not meet this 
requirement. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEM. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. I wonder whether I com- 
pletely understand the Senator’s argu- 
ment. Does he feel that the President 
would have authority to assign an addi- 
tional four divisions, let us say, to Europe, 
as occupational troops, if they were not 


assigned to the North Atlantic army but 


were assigned to the command of the 
American occupational forces? 

Mr. KEM. I think it vould be doubt- 
ful, but it would be a subject to discuss 
on another day. That question is not 
before us, and I think it would add 
nothing to the discussion of the pending 
question to attempt to decide it. The 
question here, and the only one which 
the Senate is called upon to decide, is 
whether the President is authorized, 
without legislative action, to send troops 
to Europe to become a part of an inter- 
national army. I do not think we gain 
anything by discussing other hypotheti- 
cal questions in that connection. The 
Senator from Alabama and the Senator 
from Minnesota spent much time dis- 
cussing a purely hypothetical question, 
namely, whether in the absence of leg- 
islative action, the President has the 
right to send the Navy or the Air Force 
to Europe, or to send antiaircraft forces 
to Great Britain, as he has done, or to 
send military assistance to Formosa or 
to Korea. Those are not the questions 
presently before the Congress. The 
question which is before the Congress 
is very simple. It is the question of 
whether the President of the United 
States, without legislative authority, has 
the right to send American troops to 
Europe, to become integral parts of an 
international army. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. KEM. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. LONG. It seems to the junior 
Senator from Louisiana that it is well to 
keep in mind the entire picture. In some 
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respects it occurs to the junior Senator 
from Louisiana as entirely possible that, 
if Congress should fail to adopt this res- 
olution, the President might proceed to 
send an additional four divisions any- 
way, upon the ground that he had au- 
thority to send occupational troops, even 
if there should be some doubt as to its 
legality, or at least as to his right to send 
troops to Europe as a part of a North 
Atlantic army. I am sure the Senator 
can think of occasions when the Presi- 
dent might have performed acts con- 
trary to what he believed to be the intent 
of Congress. 

I wonder whether the Senator is of 
opinion that the President has authority 
to assign additional occupational troops 
to Europe. I ask the question for the rea- 
son that, so far as I know, the Congress 
has never determined the number of oc- 
cupational troops to be stationed in Eu- 
rope, but it has been left to the executive 
department. It has been regarded as a 
decision to be made by the Executive. 
Apparently he can go pretty far in one 
direction or the other. 

Mr. KEM. I appreciate the sugges- 
tion of the Senator from Louisiana, and 
I will say to him that the question is one 
which I would wish to consider carefully 
when and if it is presented to the Con- 
gress. The question I want to discuss 
today, and I do not want to discuss any 
other question, because I do not desire 
to get away from the main question, is 
whether the President has a right to 
send troops to Europe to become a part 
of. an international integrated army, 
without legislative action by the Con- 
gress. That is the one point which the 
Senator from Misgsuri wishes to discuss. 
There are many other interesting ques- 
tions which may arise. 

I am not at all impressed by the argu- 
ment that if Congress does not act in 
this matter, the President will take the 
bit in his teeth and do an unconstitu- 
tional thing, anyway. 

Mr. President, the Constitution pro- 
vides for proper action in the event the 
President takes the bit in his teeth and 
does an unconstitutional act. I would 
hope the House of Representatives would 
have courage to do what it should do if 
the President should do such a thing. 

Mr. LONG. It might not necessarily 
be illegal and wrongful, if the President 
has authority. That is why I asked the 
question. 

Mr. KEM. I am saying to the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana and to the Senate 
that the opinion of the Department of 
State, rendered after careful considera- 
tion of that subject, the opinion of the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, the opinion of the ranking 
minority member of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, all hold that in order 
to send troops to Europe to become a 
part of an integrated army under the 
North Atlantic Pact, the President must 
come to Congress for authority. They 
do not say, to the Senate or to the House, 
but to the Congress. I am sure the 
Senator from Texas, the Senator from 
Michigan, and the Secretary of State 
had in mind that the President would 
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come to the Congress for legislative 
action by the Congress. 

In that connection, Mr. President, I 
was very much interested in the animad- 
versions of the able Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. McManon] this afternoon 
on that subject. He tried to get away 
from and eliminate from the discussion 
various statements by various eminent 
Members of the Senate and by the Secre- 
tary of State by saying they did not know 
what they were saying; they were think- 
ing about something else. That just 
does not hold water. All who know the 
Secretary of State know that he is a very 
able lawyer; he is trained in the careful 
use of language. The Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. HICKENLOOPER] referred to a col- 
loquy he had with the Secretary of State, 
Mr. Acheson, when he was a witness be- 
fore the Foreign Relations Committee, 
in connection with the proposed ratifica- 
tion of the North Atlantic Pact. The 
Senator from Iowa asked Mr. Acheson a 
question which he summed up in the 
following language: 

In other words, are we going to be expected 
to send substantial numbers of troops over 
there as a more or less permanent contribu- 
tion to the development of those countries’ 
capacity to resist? 


The Secretary answered as follows: 


The answer to that question, Senator, is a 
clear and absolute “No.” 


It would be difficult to convince any- 
one who knows Secretary Acheson or 
who has had business with him or has 
read the state papers which have come 
from his pen or the messages he has sent 
to the Congress that Secretary Acheson 
did not know what he was talking about 
when he was asked that question and 
when he made that answer. 8 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEM. I yield to the Senator 
from Idaho. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Does the Senator 
from Missouri contend that the adop- 
tion of cither resolution would, in ef- 
fect, mean that Congress would relin- 
quish its constitutional prerogative to 
safeguard the national interests to the 
same extent that Congress was impotent 
and powerless to defend American rights 
at Tehran, Yalta, and Potsdam, when 
this country was sold down the river? 

Mr. KEM. I think that is a very clear 
question. I think that if Congress per- 
mits that to be done, some speech writer 
in the State Department will come for- 
ward with the theory that this power 
also has fallen into abeyance, that Con- 
gress has lost that power by a supine 
surrender to the President. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Is it not also true 
that this debate is being closely fol- 
lowed throughout the country because 
there is almost a total and complete 
lack of confidence on the part of the 
American people in the Chief Executive, 
the Commander in Chief, and in his abil- 
ity to execute the North Atlantic Treaty 
properly in safeguarding American in- 
terests? Is it not true that there is not 
only a constitutional safeguard, but that 
people are looking to the legislative 
branch to impose some restraints and 
restrictions so that there may not be a 
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recurrence of the tragic blunders which 
have constantly been made by the Com- 
mander in Chief in the discharge of his 
duties? 

Mr. KEM. I think that is a fair state- 
ment. I think every mail that reaches 
Washington brings additional cumula- 
tive evidence of that fact. We read in 
the press that the confidence of the 
people in the President of the United 
States has reached a new low for all time. 

Mr. President, my next point is that 
the adoption of either of the pending 
resolutions would ratify a brazen breach 
of political morality. 

Despite the promises of administra- 
tion spokesmen that the approval of the 
Congress would be sought before dis- 
patching land forces to implement the 
North Atlantic Treaty, the President 
proceeded to undertake this venture on 
his own. 

On September 9, 1950, Mr. Truman 
announced: 

On the basis of recommendations of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, concurred in by the 
Secretaries of State and Defense, I have to- 
day approved substantial increases in the 
strength of United States forces to be sta- 
tioned in Western Europe in the interest of 
the defense of that area. 


Mr Truman later made it clear that 
he intended to go through with this 
project—with or without the consent of 
the Congress. 

The New York Herald Tribune of Jan- 
uary 12, 1951, carried the following 
story on Mr. Truman’s remarks at his 


“news conference on January 11. The 


Herald Tribune said: 


President Truman declared today he will 
consult with Congress before sending Amer- 
ican troops to Europe, but made it clear he 
will not seek congressional permission to 
do so, 


Quoting the Herald Tribune further: 

With vigor he accepted the challenge of 
those in Congress who would seek to exer- 
cise control over such troop commitments 
by tying up military appropriations. If 
they want to go to the country.on that, 
Mr. Truman said, he would go with them. 
He added that he had gone to the country 
once before and licked his congressional 
critics. 


The Baltimore Sun of January 12 car- 
ried the following report of the Presi- 
dent’s news conference on the preceding 
day: 

And do you expect to send more troops to 
Europe? a reporter asked. 

Certainly, said the President, adding that 
he saw no point in going to all the trouble 
of making the Atlantic Treaty arrange- 
ments and sending General Eisenhower over 
to take charge of Western European defense 
unless we meant to go through with the 
project. 


In view of the repeated assurances 
given by administration spokesmen that 
congressional approval would be sought 
for any plan to send troops to Europe 
under the North Atlantic Pact, Mr. Tru- 
man’s subsequent actions constitute a 
singularly brazen breach of political 
morality. 

On February 27, 1951, during the joint 
hearings held by the Senate Committees 
on Foreign Relations and Armed Serv- 
ices, the following colloquy occurred be- 
tween the Senator from Georgia [Mr, 
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GEORGE] and the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. WHERRY]: 


Senator GEORGE. Can there be any doubt 
in your mind that when the Senate ratified 
the North Atlantic Pact it was understood 
that each of the articles of the treaty was 
to be carried out by the “constitutional 
processes,” whatever they were, of the coun- 
try? 

Senator WHERRY. That is right. 

Senator GEORGE. That is the way I under- 
stood it. I recognize such a thing as può- 
lic morality, and I do not think any govern- 
ment can long retain the complete cor fi- 
dence of the people if it is unwilling to ał ide 
by its own interpretation of a treaty when 
it submits it to the Congress. 


On March 19, 1951, the gallant Sena- 
tor from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] sad on 
on the Senate floor: 


The President himself has no generai pow- 
ers under the Constitution to go contrary 
to what the treaty itself specifically pro- 
vides for its own implementation. And, Mr. 
President, I go much further than that. I 
cannot conceive of how any administration 
can come to the Senate and present a treaty 
which provides for its own implementation, 
through his own executive branch of Gov- 
ernment, and then still openly disregard it. 
That is not my conception of public mo- 
rality. I think that is plain enough. 


So spoke the gallant Senator from 
Georgia. 

Mr. President, if the Senate adopts 
either or both of the pending resolu- 
tions, it would in effect ratify and con- 
done the brazen, political immorality of 
the executive branch of the Government 
on this issue. To send American troops 
to Europe with no more authority than 
that provided in either or both of the 
pending resolutions would constitute a 
callous disregard of promises made to 
the American people that American sons 
would not again be sent into Europe ex- 
cept through orderly, constitutional 
binding action on the part of their rep- 
sentatives in the Congress. 


(D) RATIFICATION OF SUCH POLITICAL IMMORAL- 
ITY WOULD HAVE AN UNFORTUNATE EFFECT ON 
THE COUNTRY 


On Tuesday last—just 3 days ago— 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FuL- 
BRIGHT] made some very appropriate re- 
marks on the floor of the Senate concern- 
ing moral standards of governmental 
conduct. 


The Senator from Arkansas said: 


This question of the moral strength of our 
people is not just an internal domestic mat- 
ter. It has grave implications in our in- 
ternational relations. Without confidence 
in their Government, the people will not 
make the sacrifices necessary to oppose Rus- 
sia successfully. Professor Toynbee, in his 
well-known historical study, demonstrated 
clearly how the vast majority of great civil- 
izations have been destroyed, not as a result 
of external aggression, but as a consequence 
of domestic corruption. A democracy can 
recover quickly from physical or economic 
disaster, but when its moral convictions 
weaken it becomes easy prey for the dema- 
gogue and the charlatan. Tyranny and op- 
pression then become the order of the day. 

One of the most disturbing aspects of this 
problem of moral conduct is the revelation 
that among so many influential people, 
morality has become identical with legality, 
We are certainly in a tragic plight if the ac- 
copted standard by which we measure the 
integrity of a man in public life is that he 
keep within the letter of the law. 
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Most of us fully share the apprehen- 
sion of the Senator from Arkansas as to 
the possible effects on the country of 
moral callousness. We are interested to 
note that day before yesterday he intro- 
duced in the Senate a resolution to create 
a Commission on Ethics in the Federal 
Government. Most of us agree with the 
high-minded Senator from Arkansas in 
the abstract. What are we prepared to 
do when a concrete case comes before us. 

It is becoming more apparent each 
day that the American people are fast 
losing confidence in their Government. 
They are disgusted at the practice of 
certain officials using “favoritism and 
influence” in connection with unsound 
loans of money of the American tax- 
payers. 

They are alarmed at the unholy alli- 
ance between crime and politics in many 
of our large cities. 

Every mail brings to Washington ad- 
ditional evidence of the impact made by 
the disclosures of the Fulbright and 
Kefauver committees on the moral sense 
of the American people. Their indigna- 
tion is thoroughly and deeply aroused. 
The latent conscience of our people has 
been pricked. 

Their present indignation may prove 
to be but a gentle zephyr compared to 
the storm that may develop over unkept 
promises in connection with the send- 
ing of American boys to foreign soil. 
Public opinion in America sometimes 
grinds slowly but exceedingly fine. 

Is it wise, is it justifiable, for the Sen- 
ate of the United States to ratify, to 
confirm, to condone immorality on the 
part of the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment? 

Indeed it is not. 

The people are looking to their elected 
representatives in the Congress to launch 
a vigorous counterattack against the 
blight of “moral obtuseness.” Why not 
call upon State Department officials to 
explain under klieg lights for transmis- 
sion to television screens everywhere 
their departure from what the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Greorce] has appro- 
priately called “public morality”? 

This is especially ticklish business— 
this business of sending our young men 
into battle. When the people finally 
understand the facts, they will want to 
know why—they will want to know 
why—promises that their sons would not 
be sent to Europe without full approval 
of the Congress are not carried out. My 
second proposition is: 

Il. BY APPROVING THE INITIAL COMMITMENT OF 
FOUR DIVISIONS TO BECOME PART OF AN INTER- 
NATIONAL ARMY, THE SENATE WOULD GIVE ITS 
CONSENT TO AN ILL-ADVISED AND ILL-TIMED 
COURSE OF ACTION THAT MAY LEAD TO NA- 
TIONAL DISASTER 
The life-and-death question before the 

Senate is: How shall we meet the threat 

of the mighty forces of the Reds? 

Shall we have another land war? 

Shall we again send millions of our 
young sons into the bloody European 
slaughterhouse in an ill-advised attempt 
to meet Stalin on his own terms? 

Or shall we adopt a realistic policy— 
an up-to-date policy—a common-sense 
policy? Shall we make the most of the 
military advantages we now hold over 
the Reds in the air and on the seas? 
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(A) GROUND WAR GENERALS HAVE FALLEN BEHIND 
THE TIMES 

After careful study and conferring 
with outstanding military authorities I 
have come to the considered judgment 
that “ground war” generals who plan our 
strategy have fallen behind the times. 

Secretary of Defense Marshall is a 
ground-war general. He believes the 
knockout blow must be delivered by land 
armies. 

The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, Gen. Omar Bradley, says: 

We shall once more be forced to gain the 
inevitable victory over our dead bodies hose 
of our soldiers on the greund. 


General Collins, the Chief of Staff of 
the Army, believes firmly in warfare by 
the bayonet. 

Our military leaders are sincere in 
their thinking. 

But as we are so often reminded, times 
and conditions have changed since World 
War I and World War II. Our generals 
in the Pentagon choose to ignore the pos- 
sibilities of air power. They want to 
commit us to a strategy as out of date 
and as unrealistic as was that of the 
French generals before the last war, who 
gambled and lost on the Maginot line. 

The ground-war strategists in the 
Pentagon remind many people of the 
well-intentioned mother who gave her 
sick child dose after dose of flavored 
castor oil, only to have her child die of 
appendicitis. 

(B) WE CANNOT HOPE TO WIN A LAND WAR IN 
EUROPE 

We cannot hope to win a land war 
against the Reds in Europe. Adminis- 
tration spokesmen make no such claim. 
General Bradley gave as one of the rea- 
sons for sending additional American 
ground troops: If war should come, the 
ability of our present two divisions in 
Germany to defend themselves would be 
immeasurably increased. 

Secretary of State Acheson has de- 
clared: 

Our primary concern is not how to win a 
war after it gets started, but how to prevent 
it. 


If that is Mr. Acheson’s purpose he 
could not have chosen a method worse 
adapted to that end. He proposes to 
send a large body of American troops 
into the tinderbox of Europe, there to 
await the next explosion. 

Winston Churchill said Western Eu- 
rope has been under the shield of the 
atomic bomb. This is the principal rea- 
son why the Russians have not already 
overrun Europe. 

What chance has a man against a 
tiger if he goes into the jungle without 
his rifle? What chance will we have 
against the Russians if we fail to provide 
air supremacy? 

Let me say in this connection—and I 
invite the attention of the able Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] particu- 
larly to this point—that I am not argu- 
ing as to the authority of the President 
to send the Air Force to Europe under 
his own command or under the command 
of American generals., That, as I stated 
a few minutes ago in answer to an in- 
quiry from the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. Lonc], is not the question before 
the Congress. That is not the question 
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to which the Senator from Missouri is ad- 
dressing himself. 

The question is whether any American 
troops—land troops, air troops, or naval 
forces—can be sent to Europe to become 
a part of an international integrated 
army without legislative action by the 
Congress. So if the Senator from Ala- 
bama will permit me to say so, much of 
what he said in his interesting speech to- 
day was not addressed in any respect to 
the question which the Senator from 
Missouri is arguing. 

Man for man, we are hopelessly out- 
numbered by the Reds. This is a cold, 
hard fact. The Communists have almost 
unlimited manpower—eight hundred 
million people centrally located in Europe 
and Asia. On the other hand, the popu- 
lation of the United States is only about 
one hundred and fifty-one million. 

It may be said that I am not taking 
into consideration the other members of 
the North Atlantic Union. Ido not count 
too much upon them. 

The Senator from Alabama read from 
an article by Mr. Drummond, in which 
he said that Western Europe was very 
strong—economically strong and mili- 
tarily strong. I do not know Mr. Drum- 
mond’s present occupation, but the last 
I heard of him he was a member of the 
publicity department of ECA. I think his 
observations on this subject may well be 
considered with that fact in mind, 

These countries are now in a state of 
military unpreparedness. Many compe- 
tent observers have grave doubts whether 
the people of most of those countries 
have any stomach for a ground war with 
the Reds. 

If our experience in Korea is any indi- 
cation, American boys in Europe will find 
few to their right and few to their left 
who are not Americans. Our boys in 
Korea have suffered 90 percent of the 


casualties. The other 58 United Nations 
have sent 1 soldier for every 10 Ameri- 
cans there. And yet we are told that we 


should send additional divisions to boost 
European morale by proving that we are 
willing to fight. We are willing to fight, 
indeed. 


(C) WE SHOULD CONCENTRATE ON COMPLETE AIR 
SUPREMACY 


We should not fritter away our pre- 
cious manpower and limited resources 
preparing for another old-style ground 
war in which we cannot hopetowin. We 
should concentrate on complete air su- 
premacy. We should control the seas, 
We should stockpile atomic weapons. 

As Viscount Trenchard, marshal of the 
British Royal Air Force, recently said: 

The peoples of the West are at an advan- 
tage in that they have a high standard of 
general education and technical develop- 
ment. They can maintain their standard 
of life and at the same time develop one type 
of force which can strike anywhere on the 
earth, By the might of her Navy, nineteenth- 
century Britain ruled the majority of the 
world, and by the might of an air fleet of 
10 times the range and 500 times the strik- 
ing power of the last war, Western civiliza- 
tion can face and overcome the menace from 
the East. 

We should use more of our defense 
dollars to produce intercontinental 
bombers, capable of bombing any tare 
get in the world and returning to the 
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United States or our island bases. That, 
in effect, is my answer to the talk about 
bases in Europe. If we can develop inter- 
continental bombers, we should develop 
them in great quantity. I am in favor 
of maintaining bases so long as we can 
with safety to ourselves; but I do not 
think we ought to put all our eggs in one 
basket. 

We have far too few of these up-to- 
date weapons of war. Above all, we 
should have the decency not to order 
our boys to Europe until we are prepared 
to give them the protection from the 
air to which they are entitled. This is 
fundamental. 

How about those who stay at home? 
Are we prepared to protect our own fac- 
tories and homes from Russian bombers 
only five and a ha'f flying hours away? 
We have the answer from official sources. 
General Vandenberg, Chief of Staff of 
the United States Air Force, has testi- 
fied that if the Red air force struck this 
country in force at least 70 percent of 
its planes would get through. 

Now I am going to call a witness who 
I think will commaad the respect of 
every Member of the Senate and of the 
people of the country at large. 

(D) GENERAL SPAATZ CALLS “WALL OF FLESH 
STRATEGY” SURE WAY TO DISASTER 


Iam going to start out by quoting an- 
other authority. “Even the bravest 
troops are helpless if they lack air pro- 
tection,” said Joseph Stalin in a letter to 
Winston Churchill commenting on the 
battle of Stalingrad then under way. If 
it is true as has been often said that the 
Russians will never forget Stalingrad, 
then it is equally true that the Russians 
will never forget the meaning of air 
superiority in modern warfare. If 
either the Russians (or ourselves) need 
current evidence, up-to-date evidence, 
of the helplessness of ground troops un- 
der air attack, it may be found in Korea. 
Hundreds of thousands of Communist 
dead are mute evidence to the utter futil- 
ity of launching ground operations with- 
out control of the air. 

The Russians are realists. We must 
be sure that we approach the problem 
of the defense of the very structure of 
our civilization with equal realism. Are 
we doing so? This is the question posed 
by Gen. Carl A. Spaatz, former Air Force 
Chief of Staff. In an article in the cur- 
rent issue of Air Force Magazine, Gen- 
eral Spaatz says: 

I must report, on the basis of evidence 
available, that unless we call a halt to the 
present trend, shift our gears, and take off 


in another direction, that hope is thin 
indeed. 


General Spaatz says further: 


In our approach to the mission in Western 
Europe we may be betraying not only the 
youths we would draft for those battlefields 
but also the war-scarred people of Europe 
who once again live under the gun, 


Mr. Truman can hardly laugh that off 
by saying he did not know General 
Spaatz was a military expert. 

General Spaatz says that we must not 
delude ourselves that ground divisions 
“will give the powers in the Kremlin a 
single sleepless night.” 
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The general says: 

Wall of flesh strategy is not the answer 
to our problems or to the problems of West- 
ern Europe. It is, in my opinion, the sure 
way to disaster. 


Then the general tells us in language 
we can all understand: 

If she so desires, Russia can command the 
air over Europe and Asa . It should 
become known by one and all that the 
ground divisions the free world hopes to 
muster by the end of 1952 in Western Eu- 
rope, if called upon to fight, must do their 
fighting without the protection that comes 
through command of the air. 


Consider what that means to the Mem- 
bers of the Senate who are called upon 
to approve the sending of four divi- 
sions—some 100,000 young Americans to 
Europe with the certain knowledge that 
through at least the year 1952 they will 
be without adequate air cover. 

Are the mothers of America prepared 
to accept this risk with the casualty rate 
it involves? As General Spaatz says: 


Is not this a sure way to national suicide? 


We of the Congress cannot avoid or 
explain away our responsibility. Gen- 
eral Spaatz warns us that the battle for 
the command of the air does not begin 
over the battlefield. One of the places 
it begins is in Congress. He says: 

Our ability to win this battle and prop- 
erly support our troops can be gaged not 
by looking down and counting our dough- 
boys on the ground—but only by looking 
up, and counting the planes in the air. 


And the general sagely remarks: 

We can find little solace in the knowledge 
that Russia is building her jet fighter fleet 
with the help of and from the designs of 
some of the world’s greatest fighter plane 
experts—the German scientists and techni- 
cians she obtained as booty from World 
War II. 


Are we taking care of our aircraft pro- 
duction needs? Let General Spaatz 
give the answer. He says that to meet 
the Finletter Commission’s survival rec- 
ommendations would require more than 
double the estimated number of aircraft 
that will be produced for the Air Force 
this year. 

To meet the requirements of the 95-group 
program more than triple the estimated 
number of aircraft to be produced for the 
Air Force this year. 

To meet the requirements of air battle 
with Russia, that is another story. 


And that is the only story that counts 
for our ground troops who, however 
brave, as Stalin learned at Stalingrad, 
are helpless without air protection. 

Russia today holds at least a 10-to-1 
margin over the free world in front- 
line aircraft. 

That figure, Mr. President, is not mine. 
That is General Spaatz’ figure. By the 
end of 1952 we of the free world will still 
be on the short end of a 5 to 1 margin. 
That figure is not my figure. That is 
General Spaatz’ figure. 

Are the mothers of America willing to 
send our sons out to meet such odds? 


(E) LET NO AMERICAN MOTHER BE MISLED 


Let no American mother be misled by 
smoke-screen propaganda about only 
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four divisions now. Once “operation 

land war” gets under way we may expect 

to see a steady stream of American boys 
pouring through embarkation ports 
bound again for the slaughterhouse of 

Europe. 

The President’s gamble in Korea, 
which led to such disastrous results, was 
child’s play compared to the gamble of 
a land war in Europe. As we have said, 
our young men would be hopelessly out- 
numbered in bayonet fighting against 
Stalin’s enslaved millions. 

(F) THE CONGRESS, NOT THE PRESIDENT, SHOULD 
SAY WHEN AND WHERE THE BLOOD OF AMERI- 
CAN BOYS IS TO BE SHED 
Administration bureaucrats and brass 

hats want Congress to fold its hands and 

give them a free rein in foreign affairs 
and national defense. 

We are told that the constitutional 
power of Congress to declare war is out 
of date. The “Executive point of view,” 
we are told, is that the power of Con- 
gress to declare war “has fallen into 
abeyance.” 

We are told that the President alone 
should determine when and where the 
blood of American boys is to be spilled. 

We are told by the President that he 
intends to send ground troops to Eu- 
rope—with or without the consent of 
Congress. á 

Mr. President, I refuse to go along 
with any such program. I do not believe 
the American people want their sons, 
husbands, brothers, and sweethearts 
needlessly sacrificed in another bayonet 
war in Europe. I do not believe they 
want any more gambles taken with their 
lives, their family, or their future, either 
by Mr. Truman, or by muddled-headed 
planners in the State Department, or by 
professional soldiers subject both to 
command influence and the subtle pride 
of personal opinion. 

I am convinced that sending addi- 
tional troops to Europe now is a diplo- 
matic move, prompted by Mr. Acheson. 
The State Department wants to get the 
American people thoroughly enmeshed 
in an integrated army enterprise. From 
a military standpoint, it cannot be justi- 
fied. For my part, I shall have no part 
in its approval. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, the 
powerful argument which has just been 
concluded by the senior Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Kem] certainly is a chal- 
lenge to all of us who must pass upon 
these serious questions in a matter of a 
few days, and gives us reason not lightly 
to pass upon Senate Resolution 99 or 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 18, be- 
cause of their implications and because 
of what this country would, through the 
Congress, which is supposed to protect 
the rights of the people of our great 
country, give up by means of the reso- 
lutions. 

Mr. President, I desire to speak briefly 
this evening on the pending measure. It 
has been pointed out on this floor a num- 
ber of times that many conflicting inter- 
pretations of these resolutions and many 
conflicting views regarding them have 
been expressed. I was interested in the 
colloquy which was engaged in a short 
time ago by the distinguished Senator 
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from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], and the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Kem]. In the course of that colloquy, 
a statement was made in regard to the 
delays which have been occasioned by 
this debate. Mr. President, I wish to say 
that if there have been delays on the 
floor of the Senate they have been justi- 
fied, because of the conflicting positions 
in which we find ourselves by reason of 
the resolutions now before us and be- 
cause of a shift of position, in my hum- 
ble opinion, from that taken by means 
of the representations which were made 
on the floor of the Senat2 of the United 
States at the time of the ratification of 
the Atlantic Pact and in connection with 
the preceding discussion of it. 

I am not a member of either of the 
committees initially charged with the 
responsibility of first considering the 
resolutions now presented to the Senate. 
Of necessity, many of us must rely upon 
the reports of these committees. 

The reports of the hearings and re- 
ports of the staff as to the intent of the 
State Department, as contained in the 
expressions of its views, certainly do not 
leave me with a clear picture of what 
I would like to do; rather, I am reluctant 
to vote for either Senate Resolution 99 
or Senate Concurrent Resolution 18. I 
do not feel that in either instance we 
actually face the issue, by means of these 
resolutions. 

Mr. President, when I recall the de- 
bates on the Atlantic Charter or the 
Atlantic Pact, as it has been referred to, 
which debates resulted in its ratifica- 
tion, I am compelled to say that some 
very strong statements and representa- 
tions were made to the Congress and the 
country as to the responsibility that the 
Congress would be called upon to play 
in the further implementation of this 
treaty or pact. I do not think we can 
now in good conscience or food faith 
disregard or avoid this responsibility by 
taking or approving either of these reso- 
lutions. That happens to be my view. 
I cannot see the wisdom of leaving to 
the Chief Executive of our Nation—I care 
not who he may be—the sole right and 
authority to implement the treaty, when, 
where, or how he chooses, with men who 
will be called upon to become a part of 
an integrated army beyond the shores 
of this Nation. 

I cannot see leaving to Congress only 
the task of providing the funds from our 
already harassed taxpayers, forcing the 
young men of this country by an all-out 
draft act into the Armed Forces of our 
Nation which a President now contends 
he can send, solely on his own deci- 
sion, to foreign fields as a part of an 
international army. 

If I read correctly into the interpreta- 
tions and statements made on this floor 
at the time of the debate on the Atlantic 
Pact a degree of integrity and under- 
standing that I would always want to 
give to a matter of such high purport, 
and when these statements were uttered 
by responsible members of our commit- 
tees, who were carrying the brunt of the 
debate, then I must say that I share 
grave doubts as to the power or right of 
the President to send armed forces out- 
side the United States to become a part 
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of an international armed force, such as 
is in contemplation in the resolutions 
before us now, without congressional 
approval. 

There is some contention that at the 
time of the debates over the Atlantic 
Pact it was not contemplated that we 
had before us the implementation of 
the treaty by way of sending manpower, 
or that we were not passing upon the 
possibility of what would be done before 
troops were to be sent to the European 
theater before any attack by Russia or 
any of her satellites upon our pact neigh- 
bors. I cannot agree with this conten- 
tion, because the distinguished Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER], who is 
also a member of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, in the committee hearings 
anticipated just such a possibility. 

The record of the committee proceed- 
ings clearly shows—as has been pointed 
out today by the distinguished Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Kem], who has just 
concluded his address, and by a number 
of other Senators who have spoken on 
this floor during the course of this de- 
bate—that the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
EICKENLOOPER] asked Secretary of State 
Acheson whether the assignment of 
American troops to Western Europe was 
contemplated under the treaty—or words 
to that effect. Mr. Acheson replied: 

The answer to that question, Senator, is 
a Clear and absolute “No.” 


At this time it is probable that we 
cannot ever know how many Senators 
then in the Senate voted for the Atlantic 
Pact because of a definite feeling that 
if and when further implementation of 
the treaty was needed or action thereon 
was taken, short of actual war, the Con- 
gress of the United States would have an 
opportunity to pass upon its further im- 
plementation if manpower was involved. 

I can speak only for myself. I desire 
to say that by reason of the debates and 
the positions taken, some of which I have 
heretofore referred to—and many of 
them have been referred to during the 
course of the debate on the floor of the 
Senate—I was led to vote, and to believe, 
that the Atlantic Pact was all right, feel- 
ing then that when it came to the ques- 
tion or necessity of sending men to Eu- 
rope—and certainly short of war—we of 
the Congress would have to pass on all 
the implementations which might be 
necessary, and which might then be 
proposed. 

Iam sure it is fair to state that at the 
time of the debate on the Atlantic Pact 
many of the questions with reference to 
furnishing men for a European army 
were asked because clarification was then 
desired on the question of any future 
military assistance to be provided under 
the Atlantic Pact. 

Mr. President, I recall that it re- 
mained for the senior Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. VANDENBERG], who we all 
regret is not able to be with us during 
these most important days, to attempt 
to clear up some of the misconceptions 
that many of us had at that time on this 
one issue, when he obtained from the 
Secretary of State, Mr. Acheson, a let- 
ter concerning arms and manpower— 
although he referred to military assist- 
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ance. The Secretary of State certainly 
left the impression that so far as this 
Nation was concerned, the implementa- 
tion of the North Atlantic Treaty was for 
the Congress of the United States to de- 
cide, because this is what the Secretary 
of State in his letter stated to the senior 
Senator from Michigan: 

Any future military assistance program 
involving Atlantic Pact countries will be 
prepared and submit ed to the Congress on 
the basis of recommendadlons which will be 
made by the organization to be established 
under article 9 of the treaty. 


The junior Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Fercuson], on the floor of the 
Senate, a few days ago, as has the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. Kem], within 
the past few moments, clearly analyzed 
these various steps and the statements 
of responsible Senators which were made 
at the time of the debate on the Atlan- 
tic Pact, leading up to the ratification of 
that pact. The analysis by the junior 
Senetor from Michigan, to my way of 
thinking, leaves no room to doubt that 
it was clearly intended that the Congress 
of the United States was required to pass 
upon its further implementation by way 
of manpower. 

I realize, as I know every other Mem- 
ber of the Senate does, that the North 
Atlantic Treaty, by reason of many of 
the representations and assurances 
made, was ratified and became the law 
of the land. Certsinly we cannot now 
lightly gloss over and avoid the respon- 
sibility resting in this body to assert it- 
self, as I think, by positive action in the 
further implemention of this pact. 

We have heard it said that Congress 
inherently retains a club or a safeguard 
by way of either appropriating or refus- 
ing to appropriate funds to carry out any 
programs under this pact. I certainly 
think seriously that there should never 
be the necessity in this instance of the 
Congress resorting to its power to with- 
hold appropriations, thereby scuttling 
the President’s action who might choose, 
as the President has indicated, to send 
troops to Europe without congressional 
sanction or approval. We certainly 
would all agree that it is the mark of 
wisdom and good judgment to clarify 
this important disputed question now, 
because it is seriously disputed and great 
variations of opinion exist, not only in 
this body but throughout the land. 

So I prefer to face it openly. We 
should not resort to any weak back-door 
methods by way of innocuous resolutions 
that carry no more than the import of a 
weak request or whispered acquiescence. 
I would much prefer having the oppor- 
tunity of voting for a resolution or reso- 
lutions which have the force and effect 
of law. To do less, in my judgment, does 
not settle the series of questions in dis- 
pute, and it certainly does not serve to 
allay the alarm which is felt throughout 
the Nation, as evidenced by the mail 
which I am sure nearly every Senator is 
receiving. 

The American people as well as many 
of us here in the Congress are likewise 
confused and bewildered over this dis- 
puted issue which is complicated and 
puzzling to say the least, as we are asked 
to approach it. So, Mr. President, I 
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think a great segment of our people won- 
der whether the question really does not 
boil down to this, namely, whether the 
Chief Executive or whether the Con- 
gress of the United States shall have 
something to say as to when this Na- 
tion should go to war, or whether a 
Chief Executive can throw the Nation 
into a serious conflict of arms and say 
where our armies shall be sent on foreign 
fields before we are in an actual war, 
under this pact. 

It is a serious matter to my way of 
thinking, to establish a precedent that 
the Chief Executive alone should have 
the sole right of determining and pro- 

. ceeding in a manner which might involve 
the Nation in a war. We cannot abso- 
lutely discount this grave possibility. It 
would seem to me that the Congress, par- 
ticularly the United State Senate, has a 
great responsibility to share and dis- 
charge in this respect. That is what I 
think was contemplated at the time we 
discussed on this floor the representa- 
tions which were made at the time the 
Atlantic Pact was under discussion, that 
the Congress would have to decide about 
implementing the pact. Certainly we 
should not permit any Chief Execu- 
tive to have this responsibility alone, 
either by precedent or by an overt act 
which we do not challenge. The people 
of the United States are entitled to have 
the additional safeguard of action by 
the Congress. I propose to do my best to 
see that they get it. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, let me 
say that I do not feel that Senate Reso- 
lution 99 and Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 10 go far enough. Neither has the 
force and effect of organic law. I shall 
not vote for either cf these resolutions, 
and I shall endeavor to vote, if given an 
opportunity, to assert the right of the 
Congress of the United States to pass 
upon the question of sending American 
forces abroad, where they are to become 
an integral part of an international 
army. In doing so, I feel that it is 
keeping within the spirit and the repre- 
sentations made to the people and to the 
Senate at the time the North Atlantic 
Pact was being debated. 


RECESS 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, un- 
der the order previously entered, I now 
move that the Senate take a recess until 
10 o’clock a. m. on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 7 
o’clock and 46 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess, the recess being, under 
the order entered on March 21, 1951, 
until Monday, April 2, 1951, at 10 
o' clock a. m. 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive nomination confirmed by 
the Senate March 30 (legislative day of 
March 26), 1951: 

IN THE ARMY 


Maj. Gen. Paul Henry Streit, 06254, Army 
of the United States (brigadier general, Medi- 
cal Corps, U. S. Army), for appointment as 
major general, Medical Corps, in the Regular 
Army of the United States, under the provi- 
ates of title V of the Officer Personnel Act 
of 1947, 
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SENATE 


Monpay, APRIL 2, 1951 


(Legislative day of Monday, March 26, 
1951) 


The Senate met at 10 o'clock a. m., on 
the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, at this our morning 
shrine of prayer, turning from all the 
turmoil and chaos without, we would 
look within, at our own lives, knowing 
that out of the heart are the issues of 
life. 

We come to this session with a vivid 
sense that the cause of freedom is one 
around the whole wide world. Thou 
knowest that we think with gratitude of 
the great nation whose blocd has min- 
gled with ours on battlefields of free- 
dom and whose President comes to us 
today as the seal of our common unity, 
even as Lafayette symbolized the aid 
of France in the testing days when our 
Nation was born. Together, in these 
new times that try our souls, when our 
common freedom is threatened by sin- 
ister forces, strengthen the hands of 
our two nations to hold aloft the flam- 
ing torch of liberty enlightening the 
world, defending the things more pre- 
cious than life itself, we raise the an- 
cient battle cry: “Man is man, and who 
is more?” In the name of that One 
whose truth alone makes men free. 
Amen. 

THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MCFARLAND, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Friday, 
March 30, 1951, was dispensed with. 


ASSIGNMENT OF GROUND FORCES TO 
DUTY IN THE EUROPEAN AREA 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the resolution (S. Res. 99) approv- 
ing the action of the President of the 
United States in cooperating in the com- 
mon defense efforts of the North Atlantic 
Treaty nations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Senate Res- 
olution 99 is before the Senate. It is 
open to amendment. 

Mr. WHERRY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Aiken Douglas Holland 
Anderson uff Humphrey 
Bennett Dworshak Hunt 

Benton Eastland Ives 

Brewster Ecton Jenner 
Bricker Ellender Johnson, Colo, 
Bridges Ferguson Johnson, Tex. 
Butler, Md. Flanders Johnston, S. C. 
Butler, Nebr. Frear Kefauver 
Byrd Fulbright Kem 

Cain George Kerr 
Capehart Gillette Kilgore 
Carlson Green Knowland 
Case Hayden Langer 
Chavez Hendrickson Lehman 
Clements Hennings Lodge 
Connally Hickenlooper Long 

Cordon Hill McCarthy 
Dirksen Hoey McClellan 
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McFarland O'Conor Stennis 
McMahon O’Mahone) Taft 
Malone Pastore Thye 
Martin Robertson Tobey 
Maybank Russell Underwood 
Millikin Saltonstall Watkins 
Monroney Schoeppel Welker 
Morse Smathers Wherry 
Mundt Smith,Maine Wiley 
Murray Smith, N. J. Williams 
Neely Smith, N.C. Young 
Nixon Sparkman 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate on official committee business. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
Carran] is absent by leave of the Senate 
on ofiicial business. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Mc- 
KELLAR] is absent because of illness. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 
that the Senator from Michigan IMr. 
VANDENBERG] is absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 

The Chair would like to explain for 
the benefit of Senators the unanimous- 
consent agreement under which the 
Senate is operating today. 

On any amendment there may be de- 
bate of 30 minutes on a side, to be con- 
trolled by the proponent of the amend- 
ment, in favor of it, and by the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY], in opposi- 
tion to it. 

When all amendments shall have been 
disposed of, there will be an hour on each 
side for debate on the resolution, the 
time to be controlled by the Senator 
from Texas and the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. WHERRY]. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor will state it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. In what order are 
the amendments to be called up? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. They will be 
called up as Senators who wish to of- 
fer them obtain recognition and offer 
the amendments. The mere fact that 
they are printed and lying on the table 
gives none of them priority. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Would not a motion 
to recommit take precedence over an 
amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A motion to 
recommit, if one were made, would take 
precedence over an amendment. Such a 
motion may be made at any time, up 
until the final vote on the resolution, 

Mr. CONNALLY. Can any Senator 
call up such a motion or must the one 
who makes the motion do so? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Any Senator 
who wishes to do so, and who can ob- 
tain recognition, may make a motion 
to recommit. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does a unanimous- 
consent request have the same value as a 
motion? 

The VICE PRESIDENT, So far as de- 
bate on any motion is concerned, it is 
limited to 30 minutes on a side, just as 
in the case of debate on an amendment, 
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Mr. WHERRY. My question was, 
Does a unanimous-consent request have 
the same value as a motion? That is 
to say, if a unanimous-consent request 
were made, would 30 minutes be assigned 
to the Senator making the unanimous- 
consent request? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No. There 
is no provision in the unanimous-consent 
agreement for a unanimous-consent 
request, 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I move 
that in lieu of Senate Resolution 99 the 
Senate proceed to consider the joint 
resolution which I shall send to the desk 
and that the first and second readings 
required under the rule shall be regarded 
as having been had. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
make the point of order—— , 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A point of 
order, if made, can be made at any time. 
As the Chair understands, the Senator 
from Nebraska wishes to discuss the 
resolution briefly. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Nebraska has the floor. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 


Senator from Nebraska repeat his state-_ 


ment? I could not hear it. 

Mr. WHERRY. I shall be glad to re- 
peatit. However, before I ask for action 
on the motion I wish to propose a unani- 
mous-consent request. I should like to 
speak on the unanimous-consent request 
and the motion in the time allotted for 
the motion itself. The motion I made 
was that in lieu of Senate Resolution 99 
the Senate proceed to consider the joint 
resolution which I shall send to the desk 
in a moment and that the first and sec- 
ond readings required under the rule 
shall be regarded as having been had. 

I will say to my distinguished colleague 
from Massachusetts that the proposed 
joint resolution is substantially the same 
as the resolution we are now consider- 
ing, Senate Resolution 99, without the 
whereases.“ The only language stricken 
from the resolution itself is the language 
“it is the belief of the Senate” in para- 
graph 2 and the language “it is the sense 
of the Senate” in paragraphs 3, 4, 6, 
and 7. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
thinks the joint resolution should be 
stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
read the proposed joint resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, etc., That— 

1. the Senate approves the action of the 
President of the United States in cooperat- 
ing in the common defensive effort of 
the North Atlantic Treaty nations by desig- 
nating, at their unanimous request, General 
of the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower as Su- 
preme Allied Commander, Europe, and in 
placing Armed Forces of the United States 
in Europe under his command; 

2, the threat to the security of the United 
States and our North Atlantic Treaty part- 
ners makes it necessary for the United States 
to station abroad such units of our Armed 
Forces as may be necessary and appropriate 
to contribute our fair share of the forces 
needed for the joint defense of the North 
Atlantic area; 
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8. the President of the United States as 
Commander in Chief of the Armed Forces, 
before taking action—— 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is the re- 
mainder identical with the pending res- 
olution? 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes, the joint resolu- 
tion is practically identical with Senate 
Resolution 99, without the whereases. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
suggests that the further reading be dis- 
pensed with. 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes. That is agree- 
able. I do not want to delay. 

The proposed joint resolution is as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, ete., That— 

1. the Senate approves the action of the 
United States in cooperating in the common 
defense effort of the North Atlantic Treaty 
nations by designating, at their unanimous 
request, General of the Army Dwight D. 
Eisenhower as Supreme Allied Commander 
Europe, and in placing Armed Forces of the 
United States in Europe under his command; 

2 the threat to the security of the United 
States and our North Atlantic Treaty part- 
ners makes it necessary for the United States 
to station abroad such units of our Armed 
Forces as may be necessary and appropriate 
to contribute our fair share of the forces 
needed for the joint defense of the North 
Atiantic area; 

8. the President of the United States as 
Commander in Chief of the Armed Forces, 
before taking action to send units of ground 
troops to Europe under article 3 of the North 
Atlantic Treaty, shall consult the Secretary 
of Defense and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the Sen- 
ate, the Committee on Foreign Affairs of 
the House of Representatives, and the Armed 
Services Committees of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives, and that he shall 
likewise consult the Supreme Allied Com- 
mander, Europe; 

4. before sending units of ground troops 
to Europe under article 3 of the North At- 
lantic Treaty, the Joint Chiefs of Staff shall 


certify to the Secretary of Defense that in 


their opinion the parties to the North At- 
lantic Treaty are giving, and have agreed to 
give full, realistic force and effect to the re- 
quirement of article 3 of said treaty that 
“by means of continuous and effective self- 
help and mutual aid” they will maintain 
and develop their individual and collective 
capacity to resist armed attack,” specifically 
insofar as the creation of combat units is 
concerned; 

5. the Senate herewith approves the un- 
derstanding that the major contribution to 
the ground forces under General Eisen- 
hower’s command should be made by the 
European members of the North Atlantic 
Treaty, and that such units of United States 
ground forces as may be assigned to the 
above command shall be so assigned only 
after the Joint Chiefs of Staff certify to the 
Secretary of Defense that in their opinion 
such assignment is a necessary step in 
strengthening the security of the United 
States; and the certified opinions referred to 
in paragraphs 4 and 5 shall be transmitted 
by the Secretary of Defense to the President 
of the United States, and to the Senate Com- 
mittees on Foreign Relations and Armed 
Services, and to the House Committees on 
Foreign Affairs and Armed Services as soon 
as they are received; 

6. in the interests of sound constitutional 
processes, and of national unity and under- 
standing, congressional approval shall be ob- 
tained of any policy requiring the assign- 
ment of American troops abroad when such 
assignment is in implementation of article 
8 of the North Atlantic Treaty; and the Sen- 
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ate hereby approves the present plans of the 
President and the Joint Chiefs of Staff to 
send four additional divisions of ground 
forces to Western Europe; 

7. the President shall submit to the Con- 
gress at intervals of not more than 6 months 
reports on the implementation of the North 
Atlantic Treaty, including such information 
as may be made available for this purpose by 
the Supreme Allied Commander, Europe. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Nebraska is recognized for 30 
minutes on his motion. 

Mr. WHEREY. I desire to say that 
I myself am not agreeable to some of 
the provisions of the proposed joint reso- 
lution. I am offering it for one purpose; 
that is to get before the Senate of the 
United States a joint resolution instead 
of a simple Senate resolution or a con- 
current resolution. Before requesting 
that the motion be put I am going to ask 
unanimous consent of the Senate that in 
lieu of Senate Resolution 99 the Senate 
proceed to consider the joint resolution 
which has now been offered. I do this 
for mechanical reasons. Those who 
listened to the debate here last Wednes- 
day, Thursday, and Friday, I am sure 
have heard the most convincing argu- 
ments that neither Senate Resolution 99 
nor Senate Concurrent Resolution 18, if 
adopted, will have any force or effect of 
law. They will simply be admonitions, 
advice, to the President of the United 
States, 

Therefore it seems to me that if the 
Congress is to determine the policy or 
the program of national defense the ac- 
tion taken ought to have the full effect 
and full force of organic law. That can 
only be done by having the Senate and 
the House of Representatives consider 
and pass a joint resolution, regardless of 
how Senators may feel about its provi- 
sions. I cannot see why anyone should 
object to the joint resolution. If the 
Senate wants to approve the provisions 
of Senate Resolution 99 ov of Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 18, certainly they 
should be embodied in a joint resolution, 
which, if passed, will have the full force 
and effect of law. 

So far as the junior Senator from Ne- 
braska is concerned I do not agree with 
some of the provisions of the pending 
resolutions, and I intend to oppose them, 
W have every right to amend the reso- 
lutions on the floor. We have every 
right to change them in any way the 
Senate desires to change them. But in 
the final analysis, when such changes 
have been made, if the action taken is 
in the form of a joint resolution, and 
it shall be passed, we shall have a piece 
of legislation which has the full force and 
effect of organic law. If we adopt either 
Senate Resolution 99 or Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 18 we have not adopted 
anything that has the full effect and 
force of organic law. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEREY. I yield. 

Mr. IVES. I wish to inquire of the 
Senator from Nebraska if the approval 
of the President is not required before a 
joint resolution can have the full force 
and effect of law? 
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Mr. WHERRY. Certainly; that is un- 
derstood. When we say that a measure 
has the full force and effect of law, of 
course, we mean that it has been passed 
through the various constitutional pro- 
cedures, which means that not only the 
Senate makes a determination with re- 
spect to it, but the House as well, after 
which the President must sign it. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Nebraska yield 
again? 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes. 

Mr. IVES. The Senator from New 
York would like to inquire of the Senator 
from Nebraska what the situation would 
be if the President were to veto a joint 
resolution of this nature. 

Mr. WHERRY. Then, Mr. President, 
there would be two options. The joint 
resolution would either die, or the Con- 
gress would have the right to pass it 
over the President’s veto, as it has the 
right to do with respect to all pieces 
of legislation. Why should the Congress 
not have that right? Why should the 
President not assume his full responsi- 
bility either to sign the measure or to 
veto it? The whole force of the argu- 
ment is, as the Senator well knows—no 
one knows it better than does he—that 
we have before us two resolutions, and 
even though we were to adopt one or 
both of them, with or without amend- 
ments, neither the simple Senate resolu- 
tion nor the Senate concurrent resolu- 
tion would have the full force and effect 
of law. Neither one would have any 
legal binding effect upon the adminis- 
tration. They would merely be admoni- 
tions to the President of the United 
States. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the dis- 
tinguished Senator again yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. Before I yield fur- 
ther, Mr. President, T wish to say that 
we have gone far beyond the original 
purposes. Now we are determining the 
question of troops, we are dete mining 
the whole policy of defense. For that 
reason the Congress of the United States 
ought to assume its full share of respon- 
sibility, and so should the President, in 
determining such broad policies as are 
involved in Senate Resolutior. 99. » 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. IVES. The Senator from New 
York wishes to inquire of his distin- 
guished colleague from Nebraska if the 
adoption of either the Senate resolution 
or the Senate concurrent resolution, as 
they are now before us, would not have 
in effect—I am not talking about the 
technical aspects of the matter—would 
not have in effect the force of law insofar 
as the Senate is concerned, with respect 
to the Senate resolution, and if the con- 
current resolution were to be approved, 
insofar as the House also is concerned, 
on the future attitude and action of the 
Senate or the Congress? They do ex- 
press, do they not, the sense of the Sen- 
ate and of the Congress? 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator has 
answered his own question. They 
merely express the sentiment of the 
Senate and the House. They do not 
have any binding effect. 
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It is not a technical proposition at all. 
The Senator knows that. The scope of 
the resolutions which we are now con- 
sidering is so broad as to involve a com- 
plete determination of our national de- 
fense policy. All committees of the Sen- 
ate are interested in that determination. 
Not only the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee and the Armed Service Committee 
are interested, but certainly the Appro- 
priations Committee is interested, and 
certainly the Finance Committee is in- 
terested when it comes to consider the 
means of raising the money. Every 
Senator is interested. Every Member of 
the House is interested. Certainly the 
President of the United States should be 
interested. 

As I stated on the floor of the Senate 
on Friday afternoon, the question of 
sending troops to Veracruz has been 
raised. While that incident was used by 
the committee in its report respecting 
the Presidential powers that might be 
used to send troops outside the United 
States without invoking constitutional 
processes, yet when we read the mes- 
sage of President Wilson we find that he 
said he did not even want to assume re- 
sponsibility for sending troops to Vera- 
cruz, where a conflict might occur, and 
cause war, unless a joint resolution were 
passed by the Congress, and the Con- 
gress would accept the responsibility for 
what might happen in Veracruz. 

The same principle is involved here. 
If troops are sent to Europe with the 
idea of building up morale here, and 
they should be attacked, and war should 
ensue, the Congress of the United States 
would not have anything to do with 
such involvement. So, if the Congress 
now wants to assume its responsibility, 
as it should, there is only one way to do 
so mechanically. It is not a technical 
proposition. It is just as plain as can 
be that the question involved here goes 
completely beyond the phrase “it is the 
sense of the Senate” that Congress de- 
termine the policy, which is the form in 
which the resolution now appears. 
There is now involved a complete deter- 
mination of national defense policy, and, 
therefore, there should be before the 
Senate either a bill or a joint resolution, 
the passage of which would give full 
force and effect legally and in every 
other way to what the Senate and the 
House and the President of the United 
States do regarding this great, broad 
question. 

Mr. President, so far as I have been 
able to find, there are no precedents for 
the motion. I know as well as does any 
other Senator that a motion to substi- 
tute a joint resolution for a simple res- 
olution or for a concurrent resolution 
apparently violates rule XIV; that that 
is not the way in which a bill or a Senate 
joint resolution is usually handled. But 
time and again there has been presented 
the same situation which is now before 
the Senate, and, by unanimous consent, 
the Senate has permitted such proce- 
dure, and it has been done without a 
point of order being made against the 
request. 

So I felt it was my duty, inasmuch as 
the debate for the past 3 days has hinged 
upon the question of passing a joint res- 
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olution, at least to ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senate proceed to act by 
way of a joint resolution embodying lan- 
guage identical with that contained in 
the Senate resolution and in the Senate 
concurrent resolution. 

Secondly, if objection is made to the 
unanimous-consent request, then it is 
my position that the motion to which I 
have referred should be made. 

Let me say that I am inclined not to 
appeal from a decision of the Chair on 
a point of order, if a point of order is 
made against the motion, because I do 
not wish to be a party to an attempt, 
each and every time a temporary situa- 
tion is involved, to override the decision 
of the Chair and establish by such 
means, in cases of that sort, rules to 
govern the Senate. 

However, I wish to point out as em- 
phatically and as forcibly as I can that 
there is no precedent in the Senate 
against what I am doing now; I cannot 
find one. On the other hand, time and 
time again, because of the mechanics of 
procedure which are involved, and in 
order to speed upon the consideration of 
a measure, regardless of how Senators 
may feel about it, consent has been given 
in order to make it possible for the Sen- 


ate to proceed in such a way as to elimi- 


nate the mechanical difficulties, and to 
enable the Senate in an orderly fashion 
to proceed to the consideration of pro- 
posed legislation in the way I have 
mentioned. 

Mr. President, there are Members of 
the Senate who feel that the resolution 
should be in the form of a joint resolu- 
tion, and they feel so strongly about it 
that they have stated on the floor of the 
Senate that they will move to recommit 
the resolution, if such a motion is the 
last recourse they have in their attempt 
to have the question come before the 
Senate in the form of a joint resolution. 

The unanimous-consent request I 
have made will, if agreed to, completely 
eliminate the necessity for the making of 
such a motion, and will enable the Sen- 
ate to proceed to do in a voluntary way 
what otherwise might have to be done 
by way of a motion in order to attempt 
to reach the same objective in another 
fashion or by means of another pro- 
cedure. 

So I feel that every effort should be 
made, either by way of obtaining unani- 
mous consent, or by way of a motion 
made by myself, to have the resolution 
now pending come before the Senate in 
the form of a joint resolution, regardless 
of how Senators may feel about any of 
its provisions. 

If Senators wish to go along with Sen- 
ate Resolution 99 or with Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 18, there is no reason 
why they cannot do so while following 
the suggestion I have made, because my 
suggestion merely amounts to striking 
out either the words “Senate resolution” 
or “Senate concurrent resolution,” and 
inserting the words “‘Senate joint reso- 
lution.” 

Mr. President, if the resolution is 
changed to the form of a joint resolu- 
tion then, regardless of the provisions 
included in the resolution when it is 
finally acted upon by the Senate, it will 
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be a joint resolution which will have the 
effect and force of law and will be en- 
acted into law by way of the constitu- 
tional processes. 

After listening to the debate, in the 
course of which some able arguments 
on this very question have been made, I 
am convinced that the only sensible 
thing to do is to permit the Senate to 
proceed to consider a joint resolution on 
this subject—in other words, a measure 
which, regardless of the provisions it 
finally may contain, will be in such a 
form that it will have the force and ef- 
fect of law. In that event we shall have 
a measure by means of which the policy 
will be determined in accordance with 
the constitutional processes. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to take 
any further time of the Senate. This 
issue is very plain. 

So I ask unanimous consent that in 
lieu of Senate Resolution No. 99, the 
Senate proceed to consider the joint 
resolution just read by the clerk, and 
that the first and second readings, as re- 
quired under the rule, be regarded as 
having been had. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Nebraska withdraw the 
motion he made? 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes, temporarily. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest propounded by the Senator from 
Nebraska? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is 
heard. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, now 
I so move. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Nebraska now renews his original 
motion. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, does 
the motion propose to substitute a joint 
resolution for the Senate resolution? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I make the point 
of order that that cannot be done under 
the rules of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under rule 
XIV, which governs the procedure of 
the Senate in regard to bills, joint reso- 
lutions, and so forth, it is not in order, 
if a bill is pending before the Senate, to 
move that its character be changed to 
that of a joint resolution. It is not in 
order, if a concurrent resolution is be- 
fore the Senate, to move that it be 
changed into the form of a bill or a 
joint resolution. It is not in order, un- 
der that rule, if a simple Senate reso- 
lution is before the Senate, to move that 
either a bill or a joint resolution or a 
concurrent resolution be substituted for 
the simple Senate resolution. 

In other words, the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska is not in order, for 
it violates rule XIV. 

So the Chair sustains the point of 
order. 

The resolution is open to amendment. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I rise to 
call up an amendment which has been 
printed. It is one which pertains to 
page 5, line 3, of the resolution. 

The VICE PRE “IDENT. The Secre- 
tary will state th- amendment, 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 5, in 
line 3, at the end of section 6, it is pro- 
posed to strike out the period, insert a 
colon, and the following: “Provided, 
That persons in the additional ground 
troops sent to Western Europe in har- 
mony with the provisions of this section 
shall be not less than 20 years of age.” 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from South Dakota is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, the lan- 
guage of this amendment makes clear 
its purpose. It is simple and short. It 
proposes that the paragraph which deals 
with the sending of additional ground 
troops to Europe be amended by adding 
these words: 

Provided, That persons in the additional 
ground troops sent to Western Europe in 
harmony with the provisions of this section 
shall be not less than 20 years of age. 


Mr. President, during the debate last 
week when the able Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. CN] was discussing the 
issues involved in this measure, he 
pointed out that he had taken an active 
part in the consideration of the universal 
military training, selective service, or 
draft bill extension; but he said that in 
supporting that measure and in voting 
for it he did not vote to draft and send 
18-year-olds into an international army. 

The purpose of this amendment is to 
give effect to a position of that sort. 

Members of the Senate who have had 
the privilege of visiting either Japan or 
Germany during the time we have had 
an army of occupation there, can hardly 
have escaped heering comment by offi- 
cers in command there that boys of 
18 or 19 are not proper persons to be 
used for an international police. In 
this country we do not call upon boys 
of 18 or 19 to be policemen. Anyone 
who proposes, on the other hand, that 
boys 18 or 19 years of age should be made 
part of an international command for 
either occupation or police duties, carries 
the heavy burden of proof, against the 
experience of the armies of occupation, 
that boys in that age group are fitted by 
temperament to meet the particular 
duties and responsibilities and tempta- 
tions which exist in a police force. 

The Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee has supplied me with a newspaper 
clipping giving a United Press report 
from London on March 18. That report 
points out that although in Western Eu- 
rope all nations except Ireland have 
compulsory military training, only two 
countries—Britain and Switzerland 
draft youths of 18 years of age. Switzer- 
land is not a member of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization. So only 
Britain of the NATO countries will draft 
18-year-olds for possible use in the inter- 
national army. 

The United Press report also points 
out that in France, from which Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower hopes to draw the 
most manpower, youths of 18 cannot 
even be sent into combat service outside 
the country.” 

On the other hand, according to the 
dispatch, “British draftees apparently 
get the toughest assignments among Eu- 
ropean nonvolunteer soldiers, for the 
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British youth is drafted at 18 and may 
be sent into combat after 3 months of 
training.” 


In Holland men become liable to draft 
during their nineteenth year, and pre- 
sumably they receive a period of train- 
ing before they may be sent into an 
international command. They serve for 
18 months. 

In Belgium the draft age is 19, and 
there they must be trained for at least 
6 weeks before being sent into combat. 

In France the draft age is 20, and the 
training period is 18 months. 

Mr. President, it will be a heavy burden 
upon Members of the Senate to return 
to their homes and say that the Senate 
has sanctioned the sending of additional 
troops to Europe and has said that in- 
cluded among those troops may be boys 
who now may be drafted at 18 years of 
age, trained for 3 or 4 months, and then 
perhaps be made part of an international 
command, to be placed under officers 
who may not be officers of the United 
States, who perhaps may not be sym- 
pathetic with or may not understand the 
principles which guide officers of the 
United States in establishing camp con- 
ditions and the regulations under which 
the boys serve. 

I say that a heavy burden will be 
placed upon Senators of the United 
States when they go back to their re- 
spective States if they have to say that 
the Senate has approved the sending of 
additional troops to Europe for an in- 
ternational army including 18- and 
19-year-olds, when in France the lowest 
draft age is 20. My amendment merely 
proposes that though we approve the 
sending of additional troops, they shall 
not include boys of 18 and 19 years. 

In Italy the draft age is 21, and com- 
pulsory training for 18 months is author- 
ized, although, because of the present 
state of the Government’s finances, the 
term is only 15 months. How will Sen- 
ators explain the fact that without the 
amendment I propose, we would be ap- 
proving the sending of 18- and 19-year- 
olds into an international army, whereas 
in Italy the draft age is 21? 

In Denmark the draft age is 20, and 
provision is made for 1 year of training. 

In Norway the draft age is 19, but 
there is on top of that a requirement 
of basic training of 3 months; and fur- 
ther training for a period of from 3 to 9 
months may then be ordered, depending 
upon the branch of service; following 
which, a year of service may be required. 
How will Senators defend the sending of 
additional American ground troops to 
Europe, containing 18- and 19-year olds, 
if Norway does not draft men until they 
are 19, and then provides for a training 
period beyond that, before they go into 
service? ¢ 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from South Dakota yield to the 
Senator from Utah? 

Mr. CASE. I yield to the Senator 
from Utah, provided I do not thereby 
lose the floor. 

Mr. WATKINS. Can the Senator ad- 
vise us now as to whether there are at 
the present time in occupied Germany or 
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Austria any American troops under 20 
years of age? 

Mr. CASE. There are some under 20 
years of age. Boys who have volun- 
teered, of course, or who have enlisted 
in the services, could be under 20 years 
of age. In the Air Force there is no re- 
striction against enlistment under 20 
years of age; and the Air Force troops 
who are stationed in Germany or in 
England, and who presumably will be a 
part of the international army, would 
not be affected. The only thing I 
thought I could properly affect at this 
point is the paragraph where it is spe- 
cifically proposed to approve the send- 
ing of additional ground troops to 
Europe. Certainly we can condition 
that approval by saying that we will not 
include 18- and 19-year olds among the 
additional troops. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for an observation? 

Mr. CASE. I yield, provided I do not 
thereby lose the floor. 

Mr. WATKINS, I have talked to a 
number of Senators who have visited 
Europe during the time we have been 
occupying Germany and Austria. In al- 
most every instance those Senators have 
reported that the conditions under which 
our young boys are serving at the pres- 
ent time are deplorable, that they are 
yielding to many temptations with which 
young men of that age should not be 
confronted, and that altogether it is 
probably an undesirable policy to have 
our very young boys in occupation 
armies. I should like to say now that 
I desire to join with the Senator in his 
amendment, and, in my opinion, it should 
be adopted without any question. 

Mr. CASE. I should like to supple- 
ment what the Senator from Utah has 
stated by saying that in the fall of 1947 
it was my privilege to be in Germany 
and Austria for 6 weeks with the Select 
Committee on Foreign Aid of the House 
of Representatives. While there I was 
in daily contact with officers of the army 
of occupation, and without exception, as 
refiected in the opinions expressed to me 
at that time, there was a feeling that 
armies of occupation should not consist 
of young troops; and certainly that 
should also apply to police troops, which 
I take it the international command 
would essentially be. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. CASE. I yield, on the same con- 
dition. 

Mr. WATKINS. Is it not a fact that 
under the program as now outlined, and 
under the program we have been dis- 
cussing, there is a possibility that we 
may continue to have occupation in Ger- 
many and certain other countries, and 
that we may thereby help to garrison 
their lands for a period of 10, 15, 25, or 
perhaps 50 years—no one knows how 
long? 

Mr. CASE. No one knows, That is 
certainly true. 

Mr. WATKINS. Is that not one of 
the possibilities at the present time? 

Mr. CASE. It is a possibility. 

. Mr. President, the proposal to par- 
ticipate in effectuating the North At- 
lantic Treaty organization by sending 
additional troops can be defended to the 
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American people only if we do it upon 
some basis comparable with what may 
be provided by the other members of the 
organization; and when the record 
clearly indicates that such North At- 
lantic Treaty organization countries as 
France, Italy, Norway, and Denmark are 
not proposing to send their troops into 
an international army, or even to draft 
them, until they are older than 18 or 19 
years, certainly we should place the con- 
dition I have proposed upon our ap- 
proval. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from South Dakota yield to the 
Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. CASE. I yield, provided I do not 
thereby lose the floor. 

Mr. KEM. I should like to ask the 
Senator from South Dakota whether it 
is not true that if his amendment were 
adopted it would in no way be binding 
upon the President, but would serve 
merely as a suggestion or an admonition 
to him, 

Mr. CASE. Of course, it would condi- 
tion our approval. It would be the ex- 
pression of the Senate. It would be as 
binding as any other expression em- 
bodied in the resolution. Whether it 
would be binding upon the President 
would depend of course upon the even- 
tual form of the measure we pass. If it 
should become a joint resolution of the 
Senate and House, it then could become 
binding. The amendment I have pro- 
posed, if adopted, would have the same 
status as the portion of the resolution 
which it seeks to amend, to the effect 
that it is the expressed opinion of the 
Senate. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. CASE. I yield, on the same con- 
ditions. 

Mr. KEM. Assuming that the amend- 
ment is added to the Senate resolution, 
8 will then have no binding effeet, will 
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Mr. CASE. Assuming that it is added 
to the Senate resolution, it will have 
no binding effect upon the President, any 
more than would the remainder of the 
resolution; that is correct. But it oc- 
curs to me that any President of the 
United States would be bound to give 
some consideration to an expression of 
the body which is his legal and constitu- 
tional adviser in foreign affairs, 

It is proposed by the resolution to ex- 
press the opinion of the Senate on a 
matter of policy. Throughout the de- 
bate, it has seemed to me that we might 
very well go to the content of the par- 
ticular proposals of the resolution. By 
my amendment I have sought to do that. 
We could here very well debate not mere- 
ly the right of the Senate to speak, but 
the merits of what we propose to en- 
dorse. The pending resolution proposes 
to endorse the sending of additional 
ground troops to Europe. I am suggest- 
ing that the Senate say that, if we go 
on record as approving the sending of 
additional ground troops to Europe, we 
shall say that 18- and 19-year-olds shall 
not be included, 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
LopcE). 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Massachusetts is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. LODGE. No, Mr. President; I did 
not request time on the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. Case]. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator is not 
confined to the discussion of any particu- 
lar amendment. I yield 30 minutes to 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WILEY]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Wisconsin is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that the Senator from Texas has 
yielded me 30 minutes on the amend- 
ments. I intend to request additional 
time on the pending resolution, in order 
that I may make my position entirely 
clear. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. When the 
amendments shall have been disposed of, 
1 hour will be allowed on each side of 
the pending resolution, the time to be 
controlled by the Senator from Texas 
and the Senator from Nebraska. How- 
ever, during the discussion of any amend- 
ment the Senator may discuss the reso- 
lution, if he gets the time. 

Mr. WILEY. Do I correctly under- 
stand the Chair to rule that, having been 
yielded 30 minutes on the amendments, I 
need not be yielded 30 minutes on the 
resolution? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Not now. 

Mr. WILEY. I do not intend to spend 
any time on the particular amendment, 
that being a matter for each Senator to 
weigh in determining what its effect 
would be on a military organization. At 
this time I am speaking on the resolu- 
tions which were reported from the two 
committees, sitting jointly. 

In any domestic or world crisis—and 
we are now experiencing both—there are 
lessons to be learned. In my previous 
remarks on the floor of the Senate in 
this debate I said that we had three great 
values to preserve—peace, the value of 
the American dollar, and the Republic 
with its checks and balances. 

Every citizen who is awake to the 
challenges of this period is alert to the 
need for preparedness. What consti- 
tutes preparedness? There is a great 
divergence of opinion on the meaning of 
preparedness to meet the onward march 
of communism and Marxism. Certainly 
one of the basic factors in any worth- 
while preparedness is for us to deal with 
facts and reject fiction. 

I shall not take the time to picture at 
length the situation in Asia, in Europe, 
all of which is so well known to every 
Senator. Briefly the facts are these: 
110,000 or more of our troops are in 
Western Germany. On the airfields, in 
Europe, Africa, the islands of the Medi- 
terranean our American boys are con- 
stantly on the alert. The American Navy 
is in the Mediterranean. Our Atlantic 
Fleet and our Pacific Fleet is also on the 
alert. We are appropriating billions. 
We are calling our boys by the millions 
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into the military service of our country. 
We are at war in Korea. We are fur- 
nishing arms aid to our partners in the 
North Atlantic Pact. Eisenhower and 
his staff are working feverishly in Europe, 
The other nations in the pact and our 
allies and friends—Turkey, Greece, 
Spain, Yugoslavia—are standing ready. 
The President of France and his Prime 
Minister are in this city to cement the 
ties that came into being in the Revolu- 
tion and sanctified by the sacrifice of our 
sons in two World Wars. 

And today, and for weeks past, we ue- 
bate the question. Shall we approve the 
President’s suggestion that we send four 
additional divisions to Europe to be in- 
corporated with those that are there into 
an international army under the leader- 
ship of General Eisenhower? 

Oh, yes; we debate what form the res- 
olution should take. 

Many of those who object to the pres- 
ent form will not vote for the resolu- 
tion if it be modified to be a joint reso- 
lution because they are against sending 
any additional troops to Europe and 
against incorporating any of our troops 
into the international army. 

Mr. President, when Congress author- 
izes the raising of troops, authorizes the 
construction of more airplanes, and a 
larger Air Force, authorizes an addition 
to the Navy, authorizes the spending 
of billions of dollars for armament, it 
has by those actions implemented by 
concrete action and concrete facilities 
the President’s power as Commander in 
Chief. Why are we doing this? 

I think at this time it is pertinent to 
quote the language of the Court of 
Claims in Swaim v. U. S. (28 Court of 
Claims 173, affirmed in 165 U. S. 553): 

The Congress may increase the Army or 
reduce the Army or abolish it altogether. 
But so long as we have a military force, 
Congress cannot take away from the Presi- 
dent the supreme command. It is true that 
the Constitution has conferred upon Con- 
gress the exclusive power to make rules for 
the government and regulation of the land 
and naval forces. But the two powers are 
distinct. Neither can trench upon the 
other, The President cannot under the 
guise of military orders evade the legisla- 
tive regulations by which he in common 
with the Army must be governed, and Con- 
gress cannot in the disguise of rules for gov- 
ernment of the Army impair the authority 
of the President as Commander in Chief. 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILEY. I cannot yield; I am 
sorry. I have only a few minutes. 

SOME ARGUMENTS AND ANSWERS PERTAINING TO 
THE ISSUE OF TROOPS TO EUROPE 

Much has been said on this floor since 
the beginning of the debate on March 16. 
I should like, therefore, to note some 
of the arguments which have been pre- 
sented and to give you one man’s answer 
for each. I ask no one else to accept 
this answer but I wish the Recorp to be 
clear as to my judgment on these im- 
portant points. 

Argument: It has been contended that 
nothing less than a joint resolution by 
the Congress will satisfy article 11 of the 
North Atlantic Treaty, which requires 
the implementation of the treaty by 
means of constitutional processes, 
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Answer: This reasoning is faulty. The 
term “constitutional processes” means 
that whatever is done to implement the 
treaty shall be according to regular prac. 
tices. That is, the President may ap- 
point a commander of American troops 
in the integrated army; the Congress 
may by resolution express its sense rela- 
tive to some aspect of the treaty; and the 
Congress and the President may pass 
legislation providing for arms to be used 
in support of the treaty. All of these 
will meet the requirements according to 
the constitutional processes of the United 
States. What is a constitutional process 
in a given instance will depend upon the 
requirements of an action or the circum- 
stances of a situation. 

Let me say from the very start of this 
controversy and in view of these factors: 
First, article 3 in the Atlantic Pact; sec- 
ond, article 5 in the Atlantic Pact; third, 
the history of the legislation embodying 
the interpretations by the Secretary of 
State, the Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY], the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
VANDENBERG], and other Senators. 

I have repeatedly held that if the cir- 
cumstances remain substantially as they 
were at the time of the pact the imple- 
mentation thereof should be by congres- 
sional action. 

It must be borne in mind that under 
article 3 there was a clear-cut agreement 
for the development of collective capac- 
ity” by their “respective constitutional 
processes of the Government.” Until the 
question arose as to the creation of an 
international army, there was no objec- 
tion or claim that the President was not 
“more effectively achieving the objectives 
of the treaty by doing what he had been 
doing in relation to putting ground 
forces on the air bases, joint Navy ma- 
neuvers,” and so forth. But when it 
came to a matter of implementing the 
treaty in relation to arms aid, he came 
to the Congress and the implementation 
was by bill and appropriation—undoubt- 
edly a constitutional process. But there 
are many kinds of constitutional proc- 
esses. When the President asserts his 
constitutional power, it is a constitu- 
tional process; when the Congress exer- 
cises its functions, it is a constitutional 
process. 

I state again that it is my opinion that 
Congress had a duty and a responsibility 
to decide the implementation under the 
present circumstances of article 3 to the 
Atlantic Pact, and it has the similar duty 
and responsibility under the present 
world circumstances in relation to the 
international army issue. I repeat what 
I have said heretofore, that in view of 
the world circumstances, these two arms 
of the Government—the executive and 
the legislative branches—have an obli- 
gation to get together. I think that 
when there was submitted to the com- 
mittees meeting jointly, the testimony 
of the armed services of this country and 
testimony of many great servants of the 
people, that was an evidence of getting 
together, and we did get together in the 
committee in a resolution that expresses 
the intent of'the joint committee, which 
manifested a spirit of cooperation. 

If Congress approves the sending of 
troops to Zurope, to become a part of the 
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international army, is not this action by 
this Government? A great deal of argu- 
ment on the floor has been heard, stat- 
ing that approval by Congress by a con- 
current resolution is not a constitutional 
process, and it must be by a joint reso- 
lution. Since this point was raised I 
have given considerable thought and 
some study to this matter. Congres- 
sional” means, ef course, according to 
the dictionary, “pertaining to Congress.” 
“Process” means “a course or method of 
operation incident to the accomplish- 
ment of a result.” 

If we agree, and I think we all do, that 
there is at least a moral obligation in 
view of the facts and circumstances sur- 
rounding the ratification of the Atlantic 
Pact, that Congress should take action 
in relation to implementation, then if 
Congress passes this concurrent resolu- 
tion we have accomplished the collabo- 
ration and the cooperation that is so 
necessary. However, there are those 
who say that this resolution has no legal 
affect, that it can be accomplished only 
by a joint resolution. If they are cor- 
rect, and I do not think they are, we 
would still have our hand in making for- 
eign policy in this critical period. 

I agree with the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. Georce] that this is a congressional 
process. It is the act of the two Houses. 
I refer to the concurrent resolution. If 
that is true, then it is a legal imple- 
mentation, or at least a constitutional 
process approving the suggested action 
of the Executive, 

I assume from the remarks of the 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. Tarr] on Fri- 
day, March 29, when he said, on page 
2995, he would vote for the resolution, 
that he is of the same conclusion. 

Second argument: The Senate has 
been urged not to pass this resolution 
because it is “vague and fuzzy.” 

Answer: The resolution is a compro- 
mise measure and represents the ground 
on which the members of the joint com- 
mittee could meet. All efforts at clari- 
fication in committee threatened to di- 
vide the committee. Therefore, al- 
though the measure may be unsatisfac- 
tory to some, it does constitute a posi- 
tive step toward an improved morale 
among our allies and a better under- 
standing of the situation we face among 
the people of the United States. And it 
is a congressional action or process. 

The third argument: It has been as- 
serted that the President is attempting 
to make himself a dictator over the 
United States military policies and de- 
fense forces and therefore the Congress 
should enact legislation to forestall the 
usurpation of this power. 

Answer: I have expressed on this 
floor my belief that the President as 
Commander in Chief, has the full and 
complete right to deploy American 
forces abroad and that he has this right 
under the Constitution. Neither this 
resolution nor any resolution can take 
from him one iota of power which the 
Constitution has bestowed upon him. 
But even if that were not true, it is 
doubtful that a resolution of the Con- 
gress, either concurrent or joint, would 
be capable of preventing him from 
usurping powers if he wanted to. In 
other words, this resolution and a joint 
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resolution would have little practical ef- 
fect in preventing the Chief Executive 
form usurping powers if that were his 
purpose—and I seriously doubt that the 
President has such intentions in mind. 

Fourth argument: We have been urged 
.not to make a move until Spain, Yugo- 
slavia, Greece, Turkey, and Germany 
have been brought into the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization. 

Answer: This, in my book, is the coun- 
sel of frustration and despair. The need 
for action is now. We should go ahead 
on all fronts simultaneously. I agree 
we should seek to bring all these states 
into the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation as soon as possible, but I also be- 
lieve that at the same time we must 
move ahead with the integrated Euro- 
pean army without delay. That means 
our troops must be sent now, and Con- 
gress and the Executive should move to- 
gether promptly to expedite their dis- 
patch to Europe. 

Fifth argument: A strong case has 
been made for the United States not 
taking any action until our allies have 
built up their defense. 

Answer: One of the reasons why the 
European defenses have not developed 
more rapidly has been the lack of equip- 
ment. Another has been their inability 
to get together for security purposes. 
The United States security is intimately 
bound to that of Western Europe. A 
strong Western Europe, able to ward off 
aggression, is a guaranty of security to 
the United States. We should not hesi- 
tate, therefore, to make our contribu- 
tion to the development of European de- 
fense. Since time is of importance and 
our assistance is of the greatest value, 
we should lend all help possible to Eu- 
rope. General Bradley gave five good 
reasons for helping Europe now. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the reasons stated by General 
Bradley be printed in the Recorp at this 
point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

(1) If war should come, the ability of our 
present two divisions in Germany to defend 
themselves would be immeasurably in- 
creased; (2) the will of the free nations 
to fight, their morale, will be given reassur- 
ance by our sending of additional troops; 
(3) we need strength in Europe to deter 
the Soviet from attack as weakness can only 
invite attack; (4) this is not the time for 
suspicious scrutiny—it is the time for gen- 
erous leadership; and (5) if war comes, we 
should choose to fight in other parts of 
the world than the United States. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I continue 
with the next argument: 

Sixth argument: Much time has been 
spent in asserting that this i: a new ven- 
ture and that never before in the United 

States history have we contributed troops 

to an integrated unified international 
army. It has been further contended 
that the President will abandon his role 
as Commander in Chief of the United 
States military forces when they are 
placed under General Eisenhower's in- 
ternational command. 

Answer: This reasoning grows out of 
inadequate understanding of the true 
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role of General Eisenhower and the rela- 
tionship which he and the forces en- 
trusted to his international command 
will have to the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
the United States Military Establish- 
ment. General Eisenhower will be di- 
rectly responsible to the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, as will the American troops under 
his command. There will be no mixing 
of the troops on less than a division level 
and in case of conflicting direction, the 
orders of the Joint Chiefs of Staff will 
prevail. For example, if one of the four 
divisions now under contemplation were 
needed in Korea after it had been as- 
signed to the European army, it could be 
dispatched immediately by the United 
States Joint Chiefs of Staff to Korea. 
At no time will the President lose his 
power to direct the troops and the offi- 
cers of the United States in Europe. 

Seventh argument: We have heard 
long and eloquent protests against our 
doing this in the name of peace. 

Answer: Surely the protestors could 
not contend that it is being done with 
aggressive intentions. But entirely aside 
from that line of reasoning, would the 
protestors have us maintain ourselves in 
a weakened condition, open to aggression 
waiting for the attack which Stalin, 
Lenin, and all the Communists have 
forecast they will make upon the United 
States and the rest of the free world if 
they are able to do so? If the aggres- 
sions of Soviet Russia since 1917 have not 
convinced the protestors that weakness is 
an invitation to attack, I doubt that I 
can persuade them. 

Eighth argument: It has been con- 
tended that this is internationalism run 
wild and that the policy is not truly 
American. 

Answer: The considered testimony of 
all military experts before the Foreign 
Relations Committee supported the view 
that a strong Europe will be able to ward 
off aggression and will prevent war. The 
security of the United States is inti- 
mately bound up with that of Europe 
and the building of a strong defense 
force in Europe is a basic requirement 
of the security of the United States, 
The contribution of the four divisions to 
an integrated defense force is a truly 
American policy for it is calculated to 
increase our strength and protect our 
shores. 

Ninth argument: It has been con- 
tended that dispatching more soldiers 
to Europe will be a provocative act. 

Answer: General Eisenhower pointed 
out emphatically that if the Soviet Union 
chose to consider this as a provocative 
step, it could only be because it had cal- 
culated aggression anyway. In terms of 
over-all needs, the force is very small 
and will constitute only a small part of 
a larger force, with only defense func- 
tions assigned to it. In no way can the 
dispatch of these troops be described as 
provocative. 

Tenth argument: One plea has been 
that we take no action on Senate Reso- 
lution 99 because our United Nations 
allies in Korea have placed the burden 
on us and we have contributed 90 per- 
cent of the United Nations military 
forces and suffered 90 percent of the 
United Nations casualties, 
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Answer: The two situations are not 
analogous, In Korea, the President de- 
liberately took the initiative; and the 
contribution of troops by other United 
Nations powers has been entirely ac- 
cording to their own discretion. More- 
over, we have refused to accept some 
voluntary contributions of forces in 
Korea. In Europe, however, we are tied 
to a number of allies operating according 
to plan with a definite understanding as 
to what each is to contribute. The situ- 
ation is therefore quite different from 
the Korean, and it would be a mistake 
to measure our efforts in Europe accord- 
ing to our experience in the Far East. 

Eleventh argument: We have fre- 
quently heard the plea for reliance on 
air and naval power on the assumption 
that they will be adequate to handle any 
situation and stop aggression. 

Answer: This view is completely un- 
realistic. Ground troops, coupled with 
air support, are required to stop ground 
attack. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement in the committee report deal- 
ing with the point be printed in the Rec- 
orp at this point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

If there is any question on the subject, our 
experience in Korea should demonstrate con- 
clusively that air superiority is not enough, 
There we have had complete mastery of the 
air, yet in spite of that the enemy has been 
able at times to press his advance to a peril- 
ous point. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the 
twelfth argument is: The administration 
has been roundly criticized for testifying 
at the hearings on the North Atlantic 
Treaty that it would not implement the 
treaty with ground troops. It has also 
been contended that congressional lead- 
ers gave assurances on the floor that 
Congress would be consulted if troops 
were to be used for the implementation 
of the treaty. . 

Answer: Unlike those who have tried 
to deny these contentions, I freely admit 
that they were made in good faith by the 
administration and by the congressional 
leaders. They were made in 1949 when 
the situation was very different. This is 
1951 and the menace to world peace and 
the United States security is much graver 
than in 1949. We now need additional 
American troops in Europe. Congress 
now has the opportunity to implement 
the treaty with those forces and I con- 
tend that Congress should do so with- 
out loss of time. 

T 
THE PRESIDENT’S POWER TO DEPLOY UNITED 
STATES MILITARY FORCES ABROAD 


I should like to repeat three of the 
principles I stated on March 16 that are 
basic to any approach to the sending of 
troops to Europe, 

The first is that the issue has been nar- 
rowed down to the simple proposition: 

Has the President the power to put our 
forces into an international army and 
transfer them without the consent of 
Congress? That is the iss:xe—Recorp, 
March 16, 1951, page 2552. 

I shall have more to say on this in a 
moment, 
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The second is that the legislative his- 
tory of the ratification of the North At- 
lantic Treaty indicates that congression- 
al authorization was to be asked if troops 
were to be sent to Europe to implement 
the pact—Recorp, page 2552. Let me say 
at this point in further elaboration of my 
answers to the eminent Senator from 
New York that it is my belief that most 
members of the Joint Committee are also 
of this same opinion, and that this can 
be demonstrated from the record of our 
executive sessions. 

This is the backdrop against which 
we must interpret the meaning of para- 
graph 6 cf Senate Resolution 99. Let us 
pass over the argument that the para- 
graph is much broader in scope than 
merely requiring approval for the send- 
ing of additional troops abroad, and that 
it is addressed to the implementation of 
article 3 of the North Atlantic Treaty. 

The wording and evolution of this 
paragraph, I believe, show clearly that 
the paragraph is applicable when a 
change in policy takes place. It is not 
concerned with any individual soldier as 
the Senator from New York seems to 
interpret it. I repeat what I said on Fri- 
day, the paragraph must be given a rea- 
sonable interpretation. ‘The approval 
recommended does not apply to any spe- 
cific men nor toindividuals. Reason and 
the committee deliberations indicate 
that the paragraph would not prevent 
the President from relieving men sent 
to Europe by. sending others in their 
place. Even the strictest interpretation 
of the language to my mind does not 
justify the conclusion that the sending 
of an additional individual squad. pla- 
toon, or company requires congressional 
approval. The approval embodied in the 
paragraph is applicable to situations in 
which there is a change in policy. 

If additional troops require approval, 
they must be in sufficient number to rep- 
resent a change in policy, and common 
sense would indicate that a change in 
policy is not made by troop replacements 
nor by the failure to maintain an exact 
number of men in Europe. Unquestion- 
ably, a change in the number of divisions 
would call for congressional approval. 
Somewhere between these two extremes 


come to the Congress for approval when 
the deployment of United States forces 
abroad represented in fact a change in 
policy. Clearly he is left some discretion 
in the matter. 

The third basic principle I should like 
to repeat is the one stated in answer to 
a query by the eminent Senator from 
Missouri, namely: 

That if we do not adopt the resolutions 
the President can secure the best legalistic 
authority in America to say that he hus the 
power to implement the treaty; that he 
does not need action by Congress. (Ibid., 
p. 2557.) 


I warned that unless we adopt these 
resolutions, Congress will not lie supine, 
but may assert itself through appro- 
priations. Let me add here that this is 
not the only remedy Congress has at 
hand to see that the wishes of the peopie 
are met. 

The Senator from Texas in his splen- 
did address recently, pointed out the 
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great troubles of President Lincoln with 
his Congress. The facts are correct, but 
not complete, What the Senator from 
Texas failed to point out was that Presi- 
dent Lincoln “bypassed Congress again 
and again”; George Fort Milton, in his 
book, The Use of Presidential Power, 
1789-1943 (Boston, 1944, p. 129), has the 
following to say on the subject: 

No President before or since has pushed 
the boundaries of executive power so far over 
into the legislative sphere. No one can ever 
know just what Lincoln conceived to be the 
limits of his powers. Even a partial review 
of them presents an imposing list of daring 
adventures. Under the war power he pro- 
claimed the slaves emancipated. He devised 
and put into execution his peculiar plan of 
reconstruction, In disregard of law he in- 
creased the Army and Navy beyond the lim- 
its set by statute. The privilege of habeas 
corpus was suspended wholesale and mertial 
law declared. Public money in the sum of 
millions was deliberately spent without con- 
Bressional appropriation. (See also Back- 
ground Information on the Use of United 
States Armed Forces in Foreign countries, 
H. Rept. 127, this Congress, p. 18.) 


And it is significant that in much of 
this exercise of this power the Supreme 
Court sustained the President—see the 
Prize Cases (2 Black 635, 1863). Now, it 
was in the face of this exercise of power 
that the Committee on the Conduct of 
the War became an instrument which 
openly and deliberately belabored and 
embarrassed the President. I do not jus- 
tify their action; but we had better have 
the record complete in order that we shall 
know where we are going with these reso- 
lutions. 

Like the eminent chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee, I deplore this 
type of congressional obstructionism and 
I do not believe the above-named com- 
mittee's actions in Lincoln's time were 
particularly creditable. But I do wish to 
point out that the Congress is not help- 
less if the President does not heed its 
wishes. Again I repeat, Congress has a 
great responsibility, which it cannot 
evade, to define the nature of the impie- 
mentation of the North Atlantic Pact— 
RecorpD, March 16, 1951, page 2549. The 
two resolutions before us are the voice 
of the people. I repeat: 

The President has a great opportunity to 
regain partially the confidence of 
and the American people if he states forth- 
rightly that irrespective of the legal powers 
involved, he intends to go to Congress for 
authority before assigning additional troops 
abroad (ibid., p. 2648). 

1 
THE POWER OF THE PRESIDENT TO SEND UNITED 
STATES TROOPS ABROAD 

The question has been debated for over 
150 years. For more than a century and 
& half the exact line of authority between 
the powers of the President and of the 
Congress pertaining to the sending of 
troops abroad has been argued and de- 
bated—committee report, page 19. Ex- 
President Hoover said in answer to one 
of my questions at the hearings on Sen- 
ate Resolution 8: 

All Presidents of the United States until 
the year 1940 or thereabouts realized that 
here was a twilight zone of authority pre- 
senting many difficulties. There is a twi- 
light zone between the authority of Congress 
to declare war and the implied constitutional 
authority to regulate our Armed Forces on 
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the one side and the authority of the Com- 
mander in Chief on the other. The attitude 
of all Presidents up to that time, including 
Jefferson, Adams, and Wilson, was that Amer- 
ican Armed Forces should only be used in 
foreign countries where there was a question 
of acute danger to American life and prop- 
erty, and that they should not be used in 
any situation that was likely to create a war 
without an authority from the Congress. 
(Hearings on the assignment of ground forces 
of the United States to duty in the European 
area, pp. 729-730.) 


That is the view of the only living ex- 
President, who has had to face this 
problem. It will be noted Mr. Hoover 
said nothing about the power of the 
President in case of danger to the life 
of the Nation. 

THE CORWIN THESIS: THE BRUSSELS AGREEMENT 
WEEDS SENATE APPROVAL 

Yet, one of the most eminent authori- 
ties on constitutional law in this coun- 
try in a recent article in the New Re- 
public—Edward S. Corwin, The Presi- 
dent’s Power, the New Republic, January 
29, 1951, pages 15 and 16—asserts: 

It is paradoxical in the extreme to reduce 
the legislative organ of the Government to 
the level of a mere rubber stamp of policies 
the professed purpose of which is the pres- 
ervation of free institutions. Either the 
Brussels agreement should be formally sub- 
mitted to the Senate for approval by a 
constitutional two-thirds majority, or some- 
thing akin to Coupsrt's resolution should be 
adopted (ibid). 


Professor Corwin is of the opinion that 
the President does not have the power to 
send troops abroad as a part of an inter- 
national army without the consent of 
Congress. He implies that the North 
Atlantic Treaty might have given him 
the authority; but it did not, 

THE WILEY VIEW: CONGRESSIONAL APPROVAL IS 
MORALLY, IF NOT LEGALLY, REQUIRED FOR THE 
MOVING OF UNITED STATES FORCES ABROAD 
Now, I have given it as my view that 

the treaty is not self-implementing and 

that the President should come to the 

Congress for its implementation. He 

did in the case of the mutual defense as- 

sistance program. He should do so also 

in the case of implementing article 3 

with ground forces. But I have said 

he should do so because he is morally, if 
not legally, bound to do so; because the 
interests of the United States dictate 
cooperation between the President and 
the Congress in this emergency in which 
we find ourselves. 

PAST PRACTICES SUPPORT THIS VIEW 


I assert this because there is much 
support for the argument that he need 
not come to the Congress for its ap- 
proval. The fact is that the President 
of the United States in the past has 
used American military forces abroad in 
more than 150 instances for all sorts of 
purposes, among them the protection of 
American lives and property, the sup- 
pression of piracy, supervising elections 
in foreign lands, pursuit of slave traders, 
and giving military advice. We need not 
go into detail—many lists are available 
for those who desire such information. 
See, for example, House Report No. 127; 
mimeographed list prepared by the Lez- 
islative Reference Service of the Library 
of Congress; J. Reubern Clark, World 
Policing and the Constitution, Boston, 
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World Peace Foundation, 1945. This 

imposing array, it seems to me, leaves 

no doubt as to the President’s power to 
deploy United States troops abroad. In 

1940 President Roosevelt sent United 

States ground troops to Greenland and 

Iceland, as well as to the Atlantic bases 

he had obtained under the destroyer 

deal. We were at peace then, since we 
had not yet entered the Second World 

War as a belligerent. No one questioned 

his power to do so, it being in defense of 

this country. Who can question the 

President’s judgment as to what is neces- 

sary for defense? 

PROFESSOR CORWIN ADMITS THAT IN THE PAST 
THE PRESIDENT HAS NOT NEEDED CONGRES- 
SIONAL APPROVAL 
In the face of such precedents—and 

this is a land of precedents—I cannot 

follow the argument that the Com- 
mander in Chief cannot deploy the 
troops abroad as he may deem circum- 
stances require in the defense of the 

United States, after Congress has pro- 

vided the troops and the means. In 1948 

Professor Corwin wrote: 

The point is that the sort of foreign policy 
which present-day conditions require can 
never be kept going by attributing to the 
President, as in the past, the simple power 
to order the Navy around without consult- 
ing Congress (President: Office and Powers, 
third revised edition, New York, 1948, p. 271). 
THE PRESIDENT CAN BE DEPRIVED OF HIS CON- 

STITUTIONAL POWERS ONLY BY A CONSTITU- 

TIONAL AMENDMENT 

Now that is precisely the point at 
issue. Professor Corwin admits that 
the President has had the power to 
deploy the Navy at will. In the ab- 
sence of constitutional changes, how can 
he argue that the President has the con- 
stitutional power at one time but does 
not have it at another? Surely the will 
of the Congress alone or the possibility 
that the President might unwisely place 
the country in a predicament where war 
would result, nay, even were he to bring 
the whole process of government to a 
dead center, these acts in and by them- 
selves are not enough to terminate a 
function assigned him by the Constitu- 
tion. If he had the power once—barring 
a constitutional change—he still retains 
the power. If it is acknowledged—as is 
the case—that he has exercised the 
power in the past, by what legerdemain 
is it now proposed to deprive the Presi- 
dent of his constitutional powers? 
PRECEDENTS ARE PLENTIFUL SUPPORTING THE 

EXTENSIVE POWER OF THE PRESIDENT TO MOVE 

UNITED STATES TROOPS 

But there is more than logic to sus- 
tain my point of view. In Our Chief 
Magistrate and His Powers—1916, page 
94—ex-President Taft stated: 

The President is the Commander in Chief 
of the Army and Navy and militia when 
called into the service of the United States. 
Under this, he can order the Army and Navy 


anywhere he will, if the appropriations fur- 
nish the means of transportation, 


But, the most persuasive comment of 
all came from one of our own former 
members, William Borah, who said in 
1922: 

We could not make the President do it 
(bring back United States troops from 
abroad). He is Commander in Chief of the 
Army and Navy of the United States, and 
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if in the discharge of his duty he wants 
to assign them there, I do not know of any 
power that we—the Congress—can exert to 
compel him to bring them home. We can 
refuse to create an army, but when it is 
created, he is the commander. (CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, vol. 64, pt. 1, p. 922.) 


Professor Mathews has the following 
to say on the same subject in his book, 
The American Constitutional System— 
second revised edition, New York, 1940, 
page 271: 

When appropriations have been made and 
forces have thus been placed at the disposal 
of the President, he may appoint the mili- 
tary and naval officers and has full control 
over the directions of the movement of the 
forces, not only in this country, but also 
on the high seas and abroad. * It is 
doubtful whether Congress could even in- 
directly control the President’s power as 
Commander in Chief to direct the movement 
of the forces through provisions in appro- 
priation bills making funds available for the 
support of the Army only on condition that 
it is employed in a certain way or upon cer- 
tain territory. 


There are many other references to 
which we might allude, to support the 
view that the President may send United 
States troops abroad without the ap- 
proval of Congress. Among them would 
be United States v. Sweeney (157 U. S. 
281, 284 (1895), Swain v. United States 
(28 Court of Claims, 173, 221, affirmed; 
165 U. S. 553 (1897)) and President 
Roosevelt's message to the Congress re- 
porting after troops had been sent to 
Iceland and Greenland—ConcGrEsSIONAL 
Record, volume 87, part 6, page 5868. 
We need go no further to show that 
there are many bases in the consti- 
tutional history of this country upon 
which the President may depend in de- 
ploying United States military forces 
abroad without congressional assent 
when no war exists. I am persuaded 
that the Corwin thesis does not stand up 
in the face of precedent. As a matter 
of fact, it is my view that the constitu- 
tional development of the last 150 years 
is a direct negation of Professor Cor- 
win's assertions. 

III 
THE POWER OF THE PRESIDENT TO SEND UNITED 

STATES TROOPS ABROAD IN IMPLEMENTATION 

OF ARTICLE 3 OF THE NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY 

Not only do I believe that the President 
has the power to deploy United States 
military forces abroad without congres- 
sional sanction; I believe furthermore 
that it can be contended with much force 
that the power to send United States 
troops to Europe under article 3 of the 
North Atlantic Treaty is implied in the 
reference to constitutional processes in 
article 11. Article 11 reads in part: 

This treaty shall be ratified and its pro- 
visions carried out by the parties in ac- 
cordance with their respective constitutional 
processes. 


It will be recalled that the treaty does 
not define constitutional processes, and 
therefore cannot be said to limit the 
President. 

WHAT ARE CONSTITUTIONAL PROCESSES? 

Now then, in reference to the power of 
the President to send American troops 
abroad, what are some of the more im- 
portant United States constitutional 
processes involved? As we have already 
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noted many times, the Constitution 
designates the President as the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy— 
article II, section 2, clause 1; he has 
executive power of government—article 
II, section 1, clause 1; he has power, by 
and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate to make treaties—article II, sec- 
tion 2, clause 2; he must preserve and 
protect and defend the Constitution— 
article II, section 1, clause 7; and he 
must take care that the laws be faith- 
fully executed—article II, section 3. 
These are constitutional processes which 
are invoked when the President must 
deal with an emergency. 

MEANING OF EXPRESSION “IN ACCORDANCE WITH 

CONSTITUTIONAL PROCESSES” 

Mr. President, as this debate has pro- 
gressed, it seems to me that considerable 
confusion has arisen with respect to the 
exact meaning of the words “constitu- 
tional processes.” I should like to take 
a few minutes of the Senate’s time to 
clear up the record on this point. 

Article 11 of the North Atlantic Treaty 
provides that the treaty shall be ratified 
and its provisions carried out by the 
parties in accordance with their “respec- 
tive constitutional processes.” The ques- 
tion which is at issue, it seems to me, is 
this: Does the expression “in accordance 
with their constitutional processes” re- 
fer directly and solely to action taken 
by the executive branch of a government 
directly on the basis of legislative enact- 
ment or other legislative action? In the 
United States, for example, does the ex- 
pression mean a joint resolution or act 
of Congress, or might some other action 
by the Congress, such as a simple resolu- 
tion by the Senate or a concurrent reso- 
lution, suffice? 

Examination of the language of the 
expression, and of instances of its use, 
leads me to the conclusion that the ex- 
pression is regularly employed to avoid 
any new statement, in an instrument, 
relating to the distribution of powers 
between the executive and legislative 
branches of Government. The expres- 
sion is specifically designed to leave the 
existing distribution of powers undis- 
turbed. 

In certain types of situation, “constitu- 
tional processes” clearly require action by 
the legislative branch. For example, the 
U. N. Charter and the Rio Treaty provide 
that those instruments should be rati- 
fied in accordance with the respective 
constitutional processes of the signatory 
States. In the case of the United States, 
the expression here called for Senate ac- 
tion in giving its advice and consent to 
ratification. Article 43 of the U. N. Char- 
ter provides for the negotiation of spe- 
cial agreements between the Security 
Council and members on Armed Forces, 
assistance, and facilities to be made 
available for U. N. service under the 
Charter on call of the Council. Article 43 
further provides that these agreements 
“shall be subject to ratification by the 
signatory states in accordance with their 
respective constitutional processes.” 
Section 6 of the United Nations Partici- 
pation Act of 1945 provides, in the case of 
the United States, for approval of such 
Special agreements by the Congress. 


It is noteworthy that the report of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
on the Charter contained the following 
statements: 

The committee believes that the authority 
of the United States delegate should there- 
fore be determined after the Charter has 
been ratified. However, the committee is 
convinced that any reservation to the Char- 
ter, or any subsequent congressional limita- 
tion designed to provide, for example, that 
employment of the Armed Forces of the 
United States to be made available to the 
Security Council under agreements 
referred to in article 43 should be authorized 
only after the Congress had passed on each 
individual case would clearly violate the 
spirit of one of the most important provisions 
of the Charter. One of the fundamental 
purposes of the Charter is to provide forces 
which will be immediately available to the 
Security Council to take action to prevent 
a breach of the peace. Moreover, if a reser- 
vation to this effect were to be adopted by 
the Senate, the very nature of the Charter 
itself would be changed, and further nego- 
tiations with the other signatories of the 
Charter would unquestionably be necessary. 

* * * a * 

The committee feels that a reservatlon or 
other congressional action such as that re- 
ferred to above would also violate the spirit 
of the United States Constitution under 
which the President has well-established 
powers and obligations to use our Armed 
Forces without specific approval of Congress. 


As I have already pointed out, article 
11 of the North Atlantic Treaty provides 
that— 

This treaty shall be ratified and its provi- 
sions carried out by the parties in accordance 
with their respective constitutional proc- 
esses. 


The Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, in reporting on the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty, said: 

The committee and the Senate, in Senate 
Resolution 239, attached great importance to 
assuring that any such agreement as,the pact 
would not only be ratified in accordance with 
the respective constitutional processes of the 
signatory nations, but also that all its pro- 
visions would be carried out under the same 
constitutional safeguards. Constitutional 
processes for giving effect to the will of the 
people are the very essence of democracy, 
and it is only through wide popular support 
that the treaty can be given the strength 
and vitality necessary to assure its success. 

The committee wishes to emphasize the 
fact that the protective clause “in accord- 
ance with their respective constitutional 
processes was in article 11 in order 
to leave no doubt that it applies not only to 
article 5, for example, but to every provision 
in the treaty. The safeguard is thus all- 
inclusive. 

The treaty in no way affects the basic di- 
vision of authority between the President 
and the Congress as defined in the Constitu- 
tion. In no way does it alter the constitu- 
tional relationship between them. In par- 
ticular, it does not increase, decrease, or 
change the power of the President as Com- 
mander in Chief of the Armed Forces or im- 
pair the full authority of Congress to declare 
war. 


It would seem clear, therefore, that 
constitutional processes in certain other 
types of situation call for action by the 
executive alone without joint resolution, 
act of Congress, or Senate advice and 
consent. 

Use of the expression “in accordance 
with constitutional processes” thus is not 
an attempt to cefine what processes the 
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Constitution, in the case of the United 
States, requires in any given situation. 
Use of the expression leaves the matter 
unchanged, and it is necessary to look 
elsewhere than the expression in order to 
determine whether the Constitution 
calis for Senate, congressional, or simple 
executive action. 

In fact, the type of action necessary to 
carry out our constitutional processes 
will depend upon the circumstances in 
each case. The requirement might be 
met, as in the case of the Rio Pact, by a 
simple Senate resolution approving the 
ratification of the treaty. It might be 
met by a joint resolution passed by both 
Houses and submitted to the President 
for his approval. It might be met by a 
simple Senate resolution or a concurrent 
resolution. In some cases, it might be 
met by action taken by the executive 
branch alone. 

What I am driving at is this: The 
term “constitutional processes,” as used 
in the Atlantic Treaty, simply means 
that unusual, unconstitutional methods 
should not be resorted to in the imple- 
mentation of the treaty. Whatever is 
done by way of implementation should 
be carried out in the normal manner in 
accordance with the customary proce- 
dure under the Constitution. 

Certainly, as the senior Senator from 
Georgia has so clearly pointed out, there 
is nothing in the Constitution which 
makes it illegal for the Senate to adopt 
& simple resolution or for the Congress 
to adopt a concurrent resolution. The 
Congress is a sovereign body. Any 
established methods which it may choose 
to express its approval for a particular 
course of action is clearly within the 
meaning of the term “constitutional 
processes,” 

In this case, Mr. President, as previ- 
ously stated, many people believe that 
the President already possesses the con- 
stitutional authority to send additional 
ground forces tò Europe without con- 
gressional approval. Personally, I do 
not believe it is necessary for us to re- 
solve that question at this time. What 
we need now is national unity in the face 
of a common danger. The joint com- 
mittees have recommended that con- 
gressional action in this instance should 
be taken through the medium of a Sen- 
ate resolution and an identical concur- 
rent resolution. I believe this proce- 
dure meets the present situation. More- 
over, I believe it fits within the four cor- 
ners of our Constitution. I hope, there- 
fore, that the Senate will support the 
recommendation of the joint committees 
and approve the resolutions in the form 
in which we have submitted them. 

IN FOREIGN RELATIONS THE PRESIDENT’S POWERS 
ARE PLENARY, AND HE CAN DEAL WITH AN 
EMERGENCY ACCORDING TO THE NEEDS, WITH- 
OUT CONGRESSIONAL APPROVAL 
In the field of foreign relations the 

powers of the President are very ex- 

tensive. There is strong support for the 
proposition that with respect to the ex- 
ternal affairs of the Nation, the Presi- 
dent may recognize an emergency and 
act accordingly. This is discussed at 
considerable length in Foley, Some As- 
pects of the Constitutional Powers of the 

President, 27 A. B. A. J. 485, 1941. This 

article cites several instances where this 
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has been done. On March 16, I 
quoted in part from the Curtiss-Wright 
case—U. S. v. Curtiss-Wright Export 
Corp. ((1936), 299 U. S. 304)—to show 
that the President’s power in the field 
of international relations is “plenary and 
exclusive,” and does not require con- 
gressional sanction for its exercise. 

When a crisis such as war is imminent 
or threatened, the Executive may act 
without waiting for congressional au- 
thorization. This was sustained in the 
Prize cases, to which we have already 
alluded. Even when war is not immi- 
nent, it has been asserted that the Presi- 
dent may act to protect American in- 
terests. In 1916 Ex-President Taft wrote 
in an article entitled “The Boundaries 
Between the Executive, the Legislative, 
and the Judicial Branches of the Gov- 
ernment”; 

The President has the authority to protect 
the lives of American citizens and their 
property with the Army and Navy. This 
grows out of his control over our foreign 
relations and his duty to recognize as a bind- 
ing law upon him the obligation of the Gov- 
ernment to its own citizens. (25 Yale L. J., 
599, 610 (1916)). 


Thus, it would seem to be clear that 
the President may deploy United States 
Armed Forces abroad not only when he 
acts as the Commander in Chief but also 
when he exercises his exclusive and 
plenary control over our foreign rela- 
tions. Both are constitutional processes 
and both are involved in sending United 
States troops to Europe to form a part 
of the new integrated, unified army un- 
der a single command. 

THIS IS NOT THE FIRST TIME UNITED STATES 
TROOPS HAVE BEEN UNDER AN INTERNATIONAL 
COMMANDER 
It has been argued persuasively that 

this is a departure in our constitutional 

practices, and I have indicated that I 

am sympathetic with that point of view. 

But let us not forget that the United 

States made her contribution of men to 

the military force under Field Marshall 

Count von Waldersee during the Boxer 

Rebellion; to the Allied army under Mar- 

skall Foch in the First World War; and 

to the Allied operation Overlord under 

General Eisenhower during the Second 

World War. And today we are operating 

a combined command in the Free Terri- 

tory of Trieste under the command of a 

British general. Contributing United 

States ground forces to an international 

army is not a new departure. See V, 

Moore, International Law Digest, 481-3. 

Iv 
CONCLUSION 

Has the President the power to put 
forces into an international army and 
transfer them without consent of Con- 
gress? I believe, in the light of prec- 
edents and the implications of article 11 
of the treaty, that it can be argued he 
does have such power. And that is the 
very reason I responded to the Senator 
from Missouri as I did on March 16. 
Congress should state its view clearly. 
In the face of such unresolved doubt as 
exists upon this subject when coupled 
with the crisis in which the American 
people finds itself, there is no room for a 
constitutional conflict, especially when 
the legislative history of the ratification 
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of the North Atlantic Pact shows that 
congressional authority was to be ob- 
tained if troops were to be sent to 
Europe to implement the pact. 

Mr. President, when we note the will 
to peace in the world, this great body 
cannot set itself against the efforts of 
the administration to meet the world 
crisis. There have been many eloquent 
arguments on this floor designed to solve 
this problem for the United States by 
taking us out of the international world. 
But they do not solve the problem for 
us. We are inescapably a part of the 
world in which we live. We cannot run 
away from it, even if we wanted to do 
so. To every one of the arguments, I 
have tried to show, there is-an effective 
answer. When the cards are down, the 
issue still remains: What does the se- 
curity of the United States and the in- 
terests of the people of our country dic- 
tate? Shall there be a resolution or 
shall there be none? 

My unhesitating answer is that we 
cannot stop short of a resolution. By it 
we concur, we concert, we agree. It is 
‘congressional action—process. It is the 
instrument on which a joint committee 
could unanimously report to the Senate. 
The security of the United States re- 
quires that the four divisions of Ameri- 
can troops shall be dispatched to Eu- 
rope. This resolution says the Senate 
considers it necessary and approves. 
The American people are given notice 
that this is the view of both branches of 
their Government, for the House is given 
the opportunity to register its opinion 
if it so chooses. The constitutional ques- 
tion remains unchanged. Those who 
fear that the Congress will be bypassed 
unless some congressional action is 
taken have their congressional action, 
And consultation is provided for in an 
effective and orderly manner. I do not 
think we could ask for more. I urge my 
colleagues to vote for Senate Resolu- 
tion 99. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
rise to speak in opposition to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Case]. For the benefit of 
Senators who were not in the Chamber 
at the time it was stated, I shall repeat 
it. It is brief, and reads: 

On page 5, line 3, at the end of section 6, 
it is proposed to strike out the period, insert 
a colon, and the following: “Provided, That 
persons in the additional ground troops sent 
to Western Europe in harmony with the pro- 
visions of this section shall be not less than 
20 years of age.” 


Mr. President, as a member of the 
Committee on Armed Services I submit 
that this would be disruptive to the team- 
work in our military organization. In 
the first place, we have in the occupation 
army today men who are less than 20 
years of age. So we are saying that, so 
far as they are concerned, they may par- 
ticipate in the international army, but 
those who are under 20 years of age and 
still in the United States may not. I say 
that that is making two classes of sol- 
diers, and I think that would be disrup- 
tive of the morale of the Military 
Establishment. 

Furthermore, the amendment relates 
only to the ground forces, which means 
that those who are under 20 years of age 
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in the Air Force and those who are under 
20 years of age in the Navy may partici- 
pate, but we are saying that a man who 
is in the Army and under 20 years of age 
may not participate. I submit again 
that it relates only to Europe. We are 
saying that none who are under 20 years 
of age may participate in an interna- 
tional army for the purpose of helping to 
prevent war in Europe, but we are not 
drawing that line with respect to those 
who are under 20 years of age and are 
now participating in the fighting in 
Korea. I say that that is utterly incon- 
sistent. 

In the general process of training an 
Army the men in the armed services take 
their basic training. They go to their 
units, and participate in unit training. 
They become members of a fire team. 
They become participants in a general 
over-all team, whether it is in the 
armored division, or whatever other divi- 
sion it may be. This amendment pro- 
vides that before such a well-trained 
unit can be sent to participate in an in- 
ternational army the ranks must be 
screened and everyone who is under 20 
years of age must be withdrawn and not 
permitted to be sent, so far as this reso- 
lutions is concerned. I believe that that 
is utterly inconsistent, and would be dis- 
ruptive of our military organization. 
Regardless of how we may feel about this 
resolution and the over-all policy, as a 
member of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee I plead with Senators not to take this 
action, which I believe would be dis- 
ruptive of our military organization. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I should like to 
have the Senator’s views on the propo- 
sition that if this amendment were 
adopted the troops which go to Europe 
will, we hope, never have to be active. 
The object is to prevent war, to prevent 
action. Other troops at home who are 
under 20 years of age could be sent to 
Korea, where we know they would have 
to fight, and perhaps die. It is utter 
discrimination against those in that 
position. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I agree with the 
Senator; and I tried to make that point 
in the course of my very brief remarks. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SaLTONSTALL. Is it not true 
that during the course of World War II, 
before the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, it was pointed out by a competent 
witness that a provision at that time 
calling for discrimination and separa- 
tion from the ranks actually caused a 
delay in completing the war against 
Japan, and also may have caused the 
death of some of the men who were left 
behind? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I quite agree with 
the Senator that that was the evidence 
before the committee. 

I submit that this is not the way to 
meet this problem. I personally sup- 
ported on the floor of the Senate the 
draft of 18-year-olds. There are those 
who differ with that policy. Men have 
a right honestly to differ on that issue, 
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But certainly, whatever the age limit at 
which we take men into the service, we 
Should not then say to one group of them 
that we are not going to permit them to 
participate in the defense of their coun- 
try along with their associates. I be- 
lieve that the men in the services them- 
selves would resent that, and I think it 
would be doubly resented if we were to 
follow one policy in Europe and an en- 
tirely different policy in Asia. For that 
reason I hope that the amendment 
offered by the Senator from South Da- 
kota will not be adopted. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. WHERRY. Will the Vice Presi- 
dent please state how much time is left 
for the proponents and the opponents of 
the amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from South Dakota [Mr. Case] has 
15 minutes, and the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. ConnaLLy] has 3 minutes, if they 
care to use the time. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, the distin- 
guished Senator from California has 
made an interesting argument. But let 
us follow through on the argument about 
disrupting morale. If there was one 
thing that disrupted the morale of the 
American people with reference to the 
war in Korea, it was that boys fresh out 
of high school, smooth-faced boys, were 
being thrown into the conflict in Korea. 
if there is something wrong with doing 
that, let us correct it. Let us not repeat 
the mistake. Just because that was done 
in Korea does not require that we should 
repeat it in setting up an international 
army in Europe. 

If the opinion of the Senate is to be 
based upon what will be disruptive to 
morale, let me suggest that the morale 
of the American people and the morale of 
everyone concerned will be shaken upon 
learning that the Senate, as a matter of 
policy, with the issue presented to it, 
hesitates to say that we do not want 18- 
and 19-year-olds sent into an interna- 
tional command to serve in an interna- 
tional army, alongside soldiers from the 
countries of the North Atlantic Treaty 
organization which themselves refused to 
draft 18- and 19-year-olds. 

Will it help the morale of the Ameri- 
can people to say that the Senate wants 
to send 18- and 19-year-olds into the 
international army when Holland will 
not draft her boys until they are at least 
19, and when Belgium will not draft her 
boys until they are 19, and then requires 
that they have a certain amount of train- 
ing before they can be sent into eom- 
bat? 

Would it help the morale of the Ameri- 
can people at this time, when the Presi- 
dent of France is here presumably to 
cement American-Franco relations, to 
know that we are proposing to draft 
18- and 19-year-olds to send into the 
international army, when France does 
not even draft her boys until they are 
20 and that Italy does not draft her boys 
until they are 21? 

It would strengthen the morale of the 
American people if the Senate, as a mat- 
ter of policy, were to say, “We are not 
going to send 18- and 19-year-olds into 
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an international army under an inter- 
national command.” Denmark does not 
draft her boys until they are 20. Nor- 
way does not draft her boys until they 
are 19, and then requires basic train- 
ing following that before the boys go into 
cembat. 

There is another aspect of this ques- 
tion which is suggested by the compari- 
son which the distinguished Senator 
from California made with respect to 
service in the Navy. Boys in the Navy, 
for the most part, serve on board ship. 
Their environment and their conditions 
are pretty much controlled by American 
officers. The duties assigned to them do 
not bring them into contact with condi- 
tions which are not under tue control 
of their officers. 

With all respect to the international 
officers who may command these troops, 
Members of the Senate who have traveled 
abread and who know anything at all 
about the conditions under which our 
occupation troops or troops in a police 
force must serve certainly know that we 
have little to say about the kind of places 
the boys are permitted to enter and very 
little to say about the environment under 
which they serve. The only single mem- 
ber of the North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization which drafts at 18, aside from the 
United States—if we carry out the new 
policy—is England; and, for the most 
part, the boys of England who are as- 
signed to the international army will be 
serving at home, in England. No other 
nations in Western Europe drafts at 18. 
Two or three of them draft at 19, and 
they require additional training. 

Mr. President, history records a num- 
ber.of crusades along in the eleventh, 
twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, as I 
recall, to recover the Holy Land. One 
of them was called the Children’s Cru- 
sade, because children were called upon 
to help recover the Holy Land, and their 
bones and their graves were scattered 
from France to the Holy Land. 

General Eisenhower wrote of his ex- 
periences in World War II in Europe un- 
der the heading, “Crusade in Europe.” 

What I am suggesting today is that we 
shall say that it is the sense of the Sen- 
ate that this is not to be another Chil- 
dren’s Crusade, Call it sentiment or call 
it a little hard-headed consideration for 
the kind of an army we want, it must 
be remembered that the Constitution 
provides that the Congress shall make 
the rules and regulations for the Army 
and the Navy. Even though we admit, 
for the sake of this argument, all that 
can be said about the authority of the 
Commander in Chief, no Member of the 
Senate will deny that the Constitution 
says the Congress shall have the power 
to make rules and regulations for the 
Army and Navy and for the militia when 
called into the service of the United 
States. 

Much debate has been addressed to 
the big constitutional questions, and 
that is all proper. But if anything, 
there has been too little consideration of 
the content of the policy we will voice 
here in one way or another. My amend- 
ment is an attempt to say, as a matter 
of policy, that the consent of the Senate 
and the advice of the Senate, shall not 
be merely registered as an affirmation 
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after the fact, merely giving an O. K, 
to something that has already been done, 
but that we here seek to express our 
own opinion on foreign policy. It strikes 
me as an empty assertion of congres- 
sional authority to say, “Yes, we ap- 
prove of what you have done, but next 
time please ask us about it before you 
do it.” If we would make it more than 
that kind of a sorry approval after the 
fact, we should here say something 
about it. We should express ourselves 
as to the kind of policy we want to im- 
plement. That is why I offered the 
amendment. I feel that the American 
people are entitled to have an expres- 
sion initiated by the Senate, a statement 
by the Senate as to what our policy 
should be. I feel that the Senate should 
say, “This international army, this third 
crusade in Europe, is not to be a chil- 
dren’s crusade.” 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. I call to the Sena- 
tor’s attention the fact that some of the 
National Guard units now in Korea con- 
tain many boys of 17 and 18 years of age. 
Th2re are some from my State in that 
age group. With ~eference to the ques- 
tion of morale, I think we have received 
more protests from the people at home 
over sending to Korea youths of that age 
to fight before they were properly 
trained, than over any other one ques- 
tion that has come hefore us in recent 
times. 

Mr. CASE. It would help the morale 
of the American people, in my judgment, 
if the boys 18 and 19 were given an op- 
portunity to get out of Korea. 

Mr. WATKINS. It seems to me the 
amendment of the Senator from South 
Dakota should receive the support of 
everyone who considers the question of 
the morale of the American people. It 
will certainly not result in building mo- 
rale to take the boys in the circumstances 
under which they are taken. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I reserve 
the remainder of my time. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield to me the 
remainder of the time he has? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
yield 3 minutes to the Senator from 
California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. On this issue I 
submit that the adoption of the amend- 
ment will result in establishing two dif- 
ferent classes of soldiers, these in the 
Far East fighting in Korea at the present 
time, and those we are proposing to have 
go to Europe to prevent, if possible, the 
breaking out of war there. 

The Senator from Utah has raised the 
question that the troops should not be 
sent if they are young men not properly 
trained. I agree with the Senator on 
that point. Indeed, I agree that no sol- 
dier should be sent, whether he is 18, 
19, ov up to 26 years of age, unless he is 
properly trained. That is not the issue. 
Of course, all our troops should go 
through their basic training. They 
should have a period of time for unit 
training. The point at issue is, after 
they are properly trained, when they are 
in their divisions, when they are a part 
of the fire teams, whether we are going 
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to remove them from ground forces sent 
to Europe, but let them serve when it is 
proposed to send them to Korea. Fur- 
thermore, there is involved the question 
whether we are going to say it is per- 
fectly all right for them to go into the 
Air Force and Navy, but not to go into 
the Army. I submit that is not a sound 
policy. It would be utterly disruptive 
of the Defense Establishment, 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I should very 
much like to yield, but I have only 3 
minutes, and the Senator from South 
Dakota, I believe, has a little additional 
time remaining. 

The Senator points out that some 
nations do not draft their men at as 
early age as we are proposing to do. I 
admit that is correct. But we stop our 
draft at 26 years of age, and some 
nations continue their draft on up to as 
high as 35 years of age. 

The question is not whether it is wise 
or desirable, or whether we want to call 
these young men into the service. I 
think all of us wish we lived in a world 
where we did not have to maintain the 
type of defense establishment we must 
maintain. But so long as we are faced 
with the menace of communism we must 
provide armed defense forces for the 
Nation. It is not for us to lower our 
sights to the lowest sights of some Euro- 
pean ally, but rather it is our job to try 
to raise their sights so we may all meet 
the menace of international communism. 

Certainly I do not agree, and I do not 
think the Senator from South Dakota 
would agree, simply because some Euro- 
pean nation decided it would have no 
armaments at all, that that was an ex- 
ample and a precept we should follow, 
because we know that when nations have 
been weak they have been overcome 
by communism. We must lead from 
strength, and not from weakness. The 
one chance we have to preserve the peace 
of the world is to maintain an adequate 
national defense, and once we have 
taken these men into the army—and the 
place to decide that issue is on the man- 
power bill and not in connection with 
the pending resolutions, when they have 
had their basic training, when they have 
had their unit training, when they have 
become parts of a fire team, w2 should 
not say to their responsible commanding 
officers, “Now you must take them out 
and disrupt your organization.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from California hes expired. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, have I some 
time left? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from South Dakota has 8 minutes left. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I should 
like to call the attention of the Senate 
to the fact that the portion of the reso- 
lution to which the amendment is ad- 
dressed deals only with ground forces. 
That is why the amendment uses these 
words. Paragraph 6, which my amend- 
ment seeks to amend, deals exclusively 
with the approval of the sending of four 
additional divisions of ground forces to 
Western Europe, I read the last clause: 


And the Senste hereby a proves the pres- 
ent plans of the President and the Joint 
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Chiefs of Staff to send four additional divi- 
sions of ground forces to Western Europe. 


My amendment adds at that point the 
following: 

Provided, That persons in the additional 
ground troops sent to Western Europe in har- 
mony witr the provisions of this section 
shall be not less than 20 years of age. 


If the resolution itself were dealing 
with air forces or naval forces, that 
would be another matter, and that ques- 
tion might be raised. But the amend- 
ment deals with ground troops because 
that is the subject of the resolution. 

In any event, the considerations per- 
taining to age with respect to ground 
forces are different than those with re- 
spect to the Air Force, or the Navy, be- 
cause of the nature of their respective 
duties, the nature of their stations, and 
the nature of their commands. The 
naval contingents for all practical pur- 
poses will be on board ships that are 
sent out of American waters. The air 
troops will be stationed at air bases for 
the most part, under present plans—well, 
perhaps, we should not go into that sub- 
ject now. But at least air troops can 
move more rapidly than ground troops. 

Furthermore, those who are familiar 
with the type of recruits that are sought 
for the Air Force, the Navy, and ground 
troops—and I am sure the Senator from 
California will bear me out—know that 
the Navy and Air Force have catered 
more to younger men. Enlistment ages, 
historically, have been lower as well as 
entrance ages for Annapolis as compared 
with West Point. There must be sound 
military reasons for that. 

But laying that aside, we are here 
dealing with a resolution which proposes 
to approve the sending of “additional 
ground troops” to Europe. That is what 
we are dealing with. 

If the age requirements should be cor- 
rected with respect to the Air Force and 
the Navy, that is another matter; but 
it is not presently before us. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The Senator from 
South Dakota seems to be leaving the 
impression that so far as the ground 
forces are concerned, they will not be 
under American officers, but that the 
men in the Navy will serve on ships un- 
der American officers and that those in 
the Air Force will be under American 
officers. Let me say that no one has any 
idea of putting American soldiers under 
foreign officers in the international 
force, which is to be composed of naval, 
air, and ground force units. That is not 
the way that force will be organized. 
There will be American divisions that 
will have American ccmmanders; there 
will be American regiments that will 
have American commanders; there will 
be American companies that will have 
American commanders. We shall not 
require individual American ground 
soldiers to serve under an international 
or foreign commanding officer, any more 
than we shall require our Air Force 
wings or Naval squadrons to serve under 
foreign commenders. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, in com- 
menting on that point, it should be 

stated, as a matter of physical fact, that 
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if a boy is serving aboard ship, the con- 
ditions under which he serves are much 
more under the supervision and control 
of his American commander and are 
much different from the conditions un- 
der which a boy serves in ground troops 
in a foreign country, even though he may 
serve there under an American com- 
mander, for the environment in the for- 
eign country is very different. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. CASE. Yes, but only briefly as 
my time is running out and others wish 
me to yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I shall be brief. 
Let me sey that I do not agree with the 
Senator from South Dakota that all 
military environment or service environ- 
ment is bad. If a young man wishes to 
get into trouble or into a bad environ- 
ment, he can find a bad environment in 
some of our American cities. 

Mr. CASE. Certainly that is true, Mr. 
President; young people can find a bad 
environment in Washington, D. C., for 
instance, by going to some of the down- 
town clubs where, unfortunately, one 
member of our armed services was 
wounded the other night. 

However, the point is that a boy of 
18 or 19 years of age is not in the position 
in which an older boy is, in respect to 
selecting his environment. Certainly no 
Senator will maintain that in the critical 
teen years there is not a great deal of 
difference between boys who are 1 year 
or 1½ or 2 years apart in age, in respect 
to the selection of environment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN and Mr. LEHMAN ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from South Dakota yield; and 
if so, to whom? 

Mr. CASE. I yield first to the Senator 
from Illinois, and then I shall yield to 
the Senator from New York. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, with 
especial reference to the observations 
made by the Senator from California, 
let me say that unless we are sending 
these detachments abroad to go into 
combat immediately, it is fair to assume 
that most of the time they will be doing 
garrison duty in Europe. Anyone who 
has been in uniform knows what garri- 
son duty is. In such case, tho young 
man will be circulating around, when he 
is not engaged in intensive training; and 
the chances are that for only 6 weeks 
out of a 6-month period will he be taken 
somewhere for a period of intensive 
training. The rest of the time he will 
be more than likely to be a civilian emis- 
sary for his own country. I contend 
that when he is serving in that status 
and in that capacity, if he has the benefit 
of the maturity and the judgment which 
are attained after being a few years 
older, he will be a far better representa- 
tive of his country. 

Anyone who has been in Germany, 
anyone who has been around the world 
in the last few years, particularly since 
the end of World War II, will know that 
it is those who are older and more 
mature who have done an infinitely bet- 
ter job for their country. 

Unless it is contended that our men 
will be sent abroad to fight at once, I 
wish to see them have a little more ma- 
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turity when they are doing garrison 
duty; and goodness knows how long they 
will be there, circulating first in one 
country and then in another. If they 
have the additional maturity and the 
extra age, I think there will be reason 
to be a good deal prouder of their service 
than otherwise we might be if we were to 
send immature young men to Europe. 
The amendment also provides that 
“the additional ground troops shall be 
not less than 20 years of age.” The 
adoption of that amendment will not 
prevent the use in the international force 
of some of our occupational troops who 
already are abroad. The amendment 
merely provides that “the additional 
ground troops sent to Western Europe 
shall be not less than 20 years of age.” 
Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 


Senator yield? 
Mr. CASE. I yield. 
Mr. LEHMAN. Should not the re- 


marks of the Senator from South Dakota 
have been addressed to the bill the Sen- 
ate passed some weeks ago, by which the 
draft age was set at 18 years? 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, at that 
time I voted for the one amendment on 
which we had an opportunity to express 
ourselves on the age matter. It was the 
amendment by the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon, to put the draft age floor 
at 18% years rather than at 18. How- 
ever, even there the situation is not 
analogous, because in that case we were 
proposing a training program, under 
which, presumably, those who would be 
drafted would receive some months of 
training before going into service. In 
the present case we are dealing with the 
question of service of ground troops in 
Western Europe. Mr. President, let us 
not make the international army a chil- 
dren’s crusade. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from South Dakota has ex- 
pired. 

All time on the amendment has ex- 
pired. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from South 
Dakota. 

Mr. WHERRY and other Senators 
asked for the yeas and nays, and the 
yeas and nays were ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. YOUNG (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. McKELLAR], who is absent be- 
cause of illness. If he were present and 
voting, he would vote “nay.” If I were 
permitted to vote, I would vote “yea.” 
I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate on official committee business. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
Carran] is absent by leave of the Senate 
on official business. ; 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Mc- 
KELLAR] is absent because of illness. 

I announce further that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Washington 
{Mr. Macnuson] would vote “nay.” 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. VAN- 
DENBERG] is absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. BripcEs] and the Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. MALONE] are detained on off- 
cial business. If present and voting, the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Brinces] would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 27, 
nays 62, as follows: 


YEAS—27 
Bennett Cordon Kem 
Brewster Dirksen Langer 
Bricker Dworshak Millikin 
Butler, Md. Ecton Mundt 
Butler, Nebr. Ferguson Schoeppel 
Capehart Hendrickson Watkins 
Carlson Hickenlooper Welker 
Case Jenner Wherry 
Chavez Johnson, Colo. Williams 
NAYS—62 
Aiken Holland Murray 
Anderson Humphrey Neely 
Benton Hunt Nixon 
Byrd Ives O'Conor 
Caiu Johnson, Tex. O'Mahoney 
Clements Johnston, S. C. Pastore 
Connally Kefauver Robertson 
Douglas Kerr Russell 
Duff Kilgore Saltonstall 
Eastland Knowland Smathers 
Ellender Lehman Smith, Maine 
Flanders Lodge Smith, N. J. 
Frear Long Smith, N. O. 
Fulbright McCarthy Sparkman 
George McClellan Stennis 
Gillette McFarland Taft 
Green McMahon Thye 
Hayden Martin Tobey . 
Hennings Maybank Underwood 
Hill Monroney Wiley 
Hoey Morse 
NOT VOTING—7 
Bridges Magnuson Young 
McCarran Malone 
McKellar Vandenberg 
So Mr. Case's amendment was re- 
jected. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion is open to amendment. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
desire to call up an amendment which I 
desire to offer to the pending resolution. 
It is my amendment B. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will state the amendment. 

The amendment proposed by Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN to Senate Resolution 99 was 
read, as follows: 

On page 5, at the end of line 2, change 
the semicolon to a comma, and immediately 
thereafter insert the following: “but it is 
the sense of the Senate that no troops in 
addition to such four divisions shall be sent 
to Western Europe in implementation of 
the North Atlantic Treaty without further 
senatorial approval.” 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Arkansas is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. McCLELLAN, I yield myself 10 
minutes. 

Mr. President, the purpose of this 
amendment is to clarify section 6 of the 
pending resolution. There are those who 
opposed the two resolutions because they 
think that any expression by the Sen- 
ate or by the Congress is an infringe- 
ment upon the constitutional preroga- 
tives of the President as Commander in 
Chief. With that viewpoint I do not 
agree. When I addressed the Senate last 
Thursday, I stated my position with ref- 
erence to the constitutional questions 
that are here involved. Assuming that 
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the Senate takes action, it is contem- 
plated that one of the two resolutions, 
or both, will be agreed to by a majority 
of the Senate and of the House. We 
should therefore make every effort to 
have the language of the resolutions 
made so clear and certain in its terms 
that, when adopted, we will know what 
we have said and done. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. In the Sena- 
tor’s amendment, with which I am thor- 
oughly in agreement, I notice the lan- 
guage is used “without further sena- 
torial approval.” That violates my view 
that there must be congressional ap- 
proval. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I may say to the 
able Senator that two resolutions are 
pending, and to each resolution I have 
proposed a similar amendment. There- 
fore, if only the Senate resolution 
should be adopted providing for sena- 
torial.approval, then I think the Senate 
should approve. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Will the Sen- 
ator yield further? 

Mr. McCLELLAN, I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. My thought 
is, that even in the Senate resolution, 
we are justified in expressing the sense 
of the Senate that the Congress shall 
approve. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is all right, 
but we shall have the same opportunity 
in connection with the concurrent reso- 
lution to say “it is the sense of the Con- 
gress.” 

Mr. WHERRY and Mr. CORDON ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Arkansas yield; and if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Iam glad to yield 
first to the minority leader. 

Mr. WHERRY. I agree with the Sen- 
ator that he has offered his amendment 
to both resolutions, but does he not feel 
that whether the amendment ke to the 
Senate resolution or to the Senate con- 
current resolution, the objective should 
be accomplished of having the approval 
of Congress 

Mr. McCLELLAN, If the amendment 
to the concurrent resolution is agreed to 
and the concurrent resolution is agreed 
to, there is no point in arguing it. But 
if we are simply going to let the Senate 
express itself, let us conform to that and 
say, “It is the sense of the Senate.” 

Mr. WHERRY. I brought the ques- 
tion up because I wanted to make that 
point clear. If the Senate resolution 
should be agreed to, does the Senator 
feel that the Senate ought at least to 
include its approval of sending troops to 
Europe? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is my point 
exactly. If the suggested amendment 
should be adopted, then we are certain 
that it will be in the Senate resolution if 
it is agreed to. I am hoping that my 
amendment will be agreed to, and then 
we can feel certain that a similar amend- 
ment will be adopted to the concurrent 
resolution. 

From the very beginning of the de- 
bate, since these resolutions were re- 
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ported, I have been asking members of 
the Committee on Armed Services and of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations 
whether, under the language of the reso- 
lutions as now written, they would re- 
quire the President of the United States 
to come to Congress for approval, or do 
they express the view that it is the sense 
of the Senate or the sense of the Con- 
gress that congressional approval should 
be had of additional assignments of 
troops. Nearly every Member to whom 
I have talked and whom I have interro- 
gated has had some different idea or in- 
terpretation of the meaning of the reso- 
lution. 

Either we believe the President should 
come to Congress to get approval or come 
to the Senate to get approval before as- 
signing additional troops to the interna- 
tional army, or we do not so believe. 
We either favor it or we do not favor it. 

If my amendment is adopted, this reso- 
lution is plain; it is absolutely positive. 
There can be no equivocation; there can 
be no misunderstanding or misinterpre- 
tation on the part of the President of 
the United States or on the part of any- 
one else. But if we adopt the resolution 
in its present form some of us will be 
voting for it believing and hoping that it 
expresses the sense of the Senate that 
further congressional approval will be 
required if additional troops are to be 
assigned, and others will take the posi- 
tion once the policy is approved, as this 
resolution approves it, the President is 
free to send unlimited numbers of troops 
abroad without obtaining approval from 
either the House or the Senate. 

Mr.CORDON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. CORDON. Does the Senator in- 
tend that his amendment shall refer to 
ground troops? 

Mr. MeCLELLAN. Les; that is what 
the resolution deals with. I am perfect- 
ly willing to modify the amendment in 
that respect. 

Mr. President, at this time I ask con- 
sent to modify the amendment to insert 


the word “ground” before the word 
“troops,” in line 3. I thought it was 
clear. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
may so modify his own amendment. 

Mr, McCLELLAN. The able Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY], in his ad- 
dress this morning, referred to this ques- 
tion. I thought I understood him to say 
that, according to his opinion, a majority 
of the members of the Committee on 
Armed Services and of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, which heard the testi- 
mony and reported the resolutions, did 
so in the belief and with the understand- . 
ing that the President, under the resolu- 
tion would be required to come to the 
Senate to get further approval. That 
was the Senator’s understanding, and 
a majority so understood it. 

Let us clarify it. We do not have to 
leave it that way. There is no sense in 
adopting the resolution when it is so 
ambiguous that it will be susceptible of 
different interpretations. This is simple 
and easy. We are either for the Pres- 
ident coming to Congress for approval, 
or we are opposing it. If the resolution 
is amended as proposed by me, there will 
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be no misunderstanding about how the 
Senate feels, once a vote is cast upon the 
resolution. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Did not 
the Senator intend to refer to article 3 
of the Atlantic Treaty? 

Mr. MCCLELLAN. It is in implemen- 
tation of the whole treaty. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. No one 
has questioned the procedure under ar- 
ticle 5 of the treaty. We do not want the 
President to come to Congress in case 
article 5 should be involved. It seems to 
me it should be limited to article 3. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I have no objection 
to dealing with only the present situa- 
tion. The purpose is the implementa- 
tion of the entire treaty, to be prepared 
for attack if it should come, to be pre- 
pared for aggression if aggression should 
come and if an attack is made. It is in 
implementation of the whole treaty, in- 
cluding article 5. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Iam happy to yield 
to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I invite the Sen- 
ator’s attention to the fact that he is 
amending paragraph 6, which reads as 
follows: 

It is the sense of the Senate that, in the 
interests of sound constitutional processes 
and of national unity and understanding, 
congressional approval should be obtained of 
any policy requiring the assignment of 
American troops abroad when such assign- 
ment is in implementation of article 3 of the 
North Atlantic Treaty. 


Then the Senator offers to amend that 
which already ties his amendment to it. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Absolutely. It is a 
declaration of the sense of the Senate, 
and this amendment ties in with it. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Article 3 relates to 
the sending of troops when there is no 
actual warfare. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Arkansas has expired. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
yield myself three more minutes. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. The observation made 
by the distinguished Senator from Vir- 
ginia was one of the observations which 
I wanted to make, but I should like to ask 
this question: In the event the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Arkansas is 
not agreed to, is it his feeling that it is 
unnecessary for the President to come to 
Congress to ask for authority to assign 
any more troops under the resolution? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I have grave fear 
that the resolution in its present form is 
susceptible to that interpretation. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. There are those 
who favor the resolution in its present 
form and who want it to have that inter- 
pretation. That is why I desire to clarify 
it, so there will be no doubt, and I am 
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asking my colleagues to vote either for 
or against it. If it is adopted, there will 
be no question about whai is intended. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. CAIN, I expect to vote for the 
amendment of the Senator from Ar- 
kansas, because I think it is both posi- 
tive and clear. My question is this: If 
the Senator’s amendment, however clear 
and positive it may be, is adopted, will 
it amount to anything more than an ex- 
pression of opinion by the Senate of the 
United States? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Irrespective of the 
legal conclusions we arrive at, the whole 
purpose is in the interest of constitution- 
al processes and national unity and un- 
derstanding. That is why we are pro- 
posins to take action. Let me say further 
that national unity and understanding 
can best be promoted by obtaining the 
approval of the people of the Nation 
through their elected representatives in 
Congress. Any attempt to circumvent 
and avoid having the elected representa- 
tives of the people share in the respon- 
sibility will bring about greater disunity, 
greater misunderstanding, and less will- 
ingness to have our boys sent abroad, 
where they may have to be sacrificed on 
foreign battlefields. If we want unity 
and understanding, let Congress share 
the responsibility. Mr. President, I am 
willing to share it. I believe we should 
send some troops to Western Europe. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Arkansas has expired. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 2 more minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. At this time 
the Senate is compelled to proceed to 
the Hall of the House of Representatives. 
The Senator from Arkansas will be rec- 
ognized when the Senate reassembles. 


ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
REPUBLIC OF FRANCE IN THE HALL OF 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES— 
RECESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
formal arrangements have been made 
for a joint meeting of the House and 
Senate to hear an address to be deliv- 
ered by the President of the Republic of 
France. I therefore move that the Sen- 
ate stand in recess for that purpose, that 
the Members of the Senate now proceed 
to the Hall of the House of Representa- 
tives, and that the Senate reconvene im- 
mediately after the conclusion of the 
address. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. The motion is de- 
batable, is it not? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
thinks it is debatable. 

Mr. WHERRY. Ishall not debate the 
motion at length; but I want to have an 
understanding about whether the adop- 
tion of the motion invalidates the 
unanimous-consent agreement under 
which the Senate is now operating. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is a 
specific provision with respect to it in 
the unanimous-consent agreement. 
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Mr. WHERRY. I should like to have 
the provision pointed out to me, because 
my understanding was that the Senate 
would stay in continuous session. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion 
has no affect upon the unanimous- 
consent agreement, except to suspend 
the agreement while the Senate is in 
recess and attending the ceremonies in 
the Hall of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is the state- 
ment I wanted to hear. The adoption 
of the motion does suspend the provi- 
sions of the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment. I should like to ask another 
question of the distinguished Vice Presi- 
dent. The same situation may be pre- 
sented if we decide to recess tonight at 
6 o’clock. Would a recess then suspend 
the operation of the unanimous-consent 
agreement? The unanimous- consent 
agreement provides that the considera- 
tion of the resolutions shall be proceeded 
with continuously until they are disposed 
of. Is that correct? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair so 
understands. A temporary suspension 
would not invalidate the unanimous- 
consent agreement. 

Mr.McFARLAND. Mr. President, the 
unanimous-consent agreement provides 
that the Senate is to remain in continu- 
ous session until consideration of the 
two resolutions has been concluded. 
That will be done, unless we enter into 
a unanimous-consent agreement to do 
otherwise. However, the unanimous- 
consent agreement also provides— 

That it shall be in order on said Monday, 
April 2, notwithstanding the provisions of 
the above agreement, for the Senate to at- 
tend a joint meeting of the two Houses in 
the Hall of the House of Representatives to 
hear an address by the President of France. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on the motion of the Senator 
from Arizona, 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 12 
o'clock and 3 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
stood in recess. 

Thereupon, the Senate, preceded by 
its Secretary (Leslie L. Biffle), its Ser- 
geant at Arms (Joseph C. Duke), and the 
Vice President, proceeded to the Hall of 
the House of Representatives to hear the 
address delivered by His Excellency, 
Vincent Auriol, President of the Repub- 
lic of France. 

(For the address delivered by the Presi- 
dent of the Republic of France see page 
3118-3120 of today’s proceedings in the 
House of Representatives.) 

At 12 o’clock and 55 minutes p. m., the 
Senate, having returned to its Chamber, 
reassembled, and was called to order by 
the Vice President. 

MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 

Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 

ASSIGNMENT OF GROUND FORCES TO 
DUTY IN THE EUROPEAN AREA 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the resolution (S. Res. 99) approving 
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the action of the President of the United 
States in cooperating in the common de- 
fense efforts of the North Atlantic 
Treaty nations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. When the 
Senate recessed, the Senator from Ar- 
kansas had used 13 minutes and had re- 
maining 17 minutes. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
yield myself two more minutes in order 
that I may yield to the Senator from 
Virginia. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor has control of his entire time. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am yielding to 
the able Senator from Virginia for the 
purpose of a question. Or, if he would 
like the floor, I shall be glad to yield him 
some time. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
merely wanted to comment on the in- 
terpretation of section 6, and to say that 
I feel that the amendment offered by the 
senior Senator from Arkansas is in line 
with what I always thought section 6 
meant. 

Let us analyze it. 
ing: 

In the interests of sound constitutional 
processes— 


That relates to policy where a treaty 
is involved 


and of national unity and understanding. 


Everyone wants unity if we are going 
into a major military effort. It is very 
desirable. Then the section goes on to 
say that under those circumstances, be- 
fore any troops are sent abroad under 
article 3, which is the peace-serving ar- 
ticle of the Atlantic Pact, there should 
be congressional approval. I am omit- 
ting reference to the fact that the Presi- 
dent has notified us that he wants to 
send four divisions abroad under article 
3 of the North Atlantic Treaty, and we 
approve sending four divisions abroad. 
The first part of the paragraph clearly 
indicates that it refers to a continuing 
policy. If there are to be two or four 
or six additional divisions sent later, the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Arkansas merely means, as I construe it, 
that if the President wants to send more 
than four divisions later, the same rule 
shall apply, and the Congress shall be 
notified that the President wants to send 
additional troops to implement our com- 
mitment to the Atlantic Pact, and de- 
sires the approval of Congress. 

To me, Mr. President, that is a very 
simple procedure, and I hope that all 
Senators who believe in paragraph 6 will 
also accept the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr, President, I 
should like to have a vote on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. MCCLELLAN]. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield for a 
question? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I call 
the attention of the Senator from Ar- 
kansas to the fact that paragraph 6 of 
Senate Resolution 99, which the Sena- 


It begins by say- 
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tor now proposes to amend, provides, 
in line 21, at page 4, “congressional ap- 
proval should be obtained,” whereas I 
note in the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Arkansas the language is: 
“further senatorial approval.” Does 
not the Senator think that there is an 
inconsistency and contradiction between 
the two provisions, unless the second 
provision, just read from the Senator’s 
proposed amendment, is changed to read 
“congressional approval’? 

Mr. MCCLELLAN. I may say that I 
have no objection to making it “‘congres- 
sional approval.“ I intend to offer such 
an amendment to Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 18, In this instance we are 
dealing with a Senate resolution. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Will the Senator 
yield further? 

Mr, McCLELLAN. Yes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. While it is correct to 
say that we are dealing with a Senate 
resolution, it is also true that paragraph 
6 of the Senate resolution, if adopted, 
would require a finding that it is the 
sense of the Senate that congressional 
approval should be obtained. It states: 

6. It is the sense of the Senate that, in 
the interests of sound constitutional proc- 
esses, and of national unity and under- 
standing, congressional approval should be 
obtained of any policy requiring the assign- 
ment of American troops abroad wher such 
assignment is in implementation of article 
8 of the North Atlantic Treaty. 


It seems to the Senator from Florida 
that an inconsistent note would be in- 
jected into paragraph 6 if the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Arkansas were 
to remain in its present form, because 
it refers to “further senatorial approval,” 
whereas paragraph 6 in the Senate reso- 
lution speaks of “congressional ap- 
proval.” 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I appreciate the 
Senator’s suggestion. I have no objection 
to modifying the amendment, if the Sen- 
ator thinks it is important to do so. Ac- 
cordingly, Mr. President, I modify my 
amendment by striking out “senatorial 
approval” in the last line of my amend- 
ment and inserting in lieu thereof con- 
gressional approval,” so as to conform 
the language with the text of paragraph 
6 of the Senate resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HOEY 
in the chair). The Senator from Arkan- 
sas modifies his amendment accordingly. 

Mr. WHERRY,. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the Senator’s making the modi- 
fication. ‘ 

Mr. McCLELLAN, I am glad to do so, 
even though we are dealing with a Sen- 
ate resolution at this time. 

Mr. WHERRY. It would still mean 
that what we did was the sense of the 
Senate, namely, that congressional ap- 
proval be obtained. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am glad to make 
the modification. I had promised to 
yield 1 minute to the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Tart]. I do not see him in the 
Chamber. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Stnator yield? 

Mr. MeCLELLAN. I yield, 

Mr. MORSE. I am not certain that 
whether the Senator has modified his 
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amendment in line 5 by including the 
words “in implementation of article 3 of 
the North Atlantic Treaty.” 

Mr. McCLELLAN, I do not think it is 
necessary to do so, because paragraph 6 
deals with article 3. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
Arkansas have any objection to inserting 
the reference to article 3? I ask the 
question because some Members of the 
Senate would go along with the Sena- 
tor’s amendment if he were so to mod- 
ify it. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
have no objection to so modifying it, be- 
cause that is exactly what paragraph 6 
relates to. it refers to the implementa- 
tion of article 3. If such a modification 
would clarify the amendment, I have no 
objection to modifying it in that way. 

Mr. MORSE. I think it would clarify 
the amendment. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
further modify my amendment by add- 
ing after the word “implementation” in 
line 5 the words “article 3”, so as to make 
the phrase read “implementation of ar- 
ticle 3 of the North Atlantic Treaty.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator modifies his amendment ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
am glad that the Senator from Arkan- 
sas has accepted the suggestions of the 
Senator from Florida and the Senator 
from Oregon. I think in so doing he 
clarifies his amendment to the point 
where there will be no dispute about it. 
Otherwise, the semicolon might have 
left the inference that the amendment 
applied to the entire North Atlantic 
Treaty, rather than to article 3 of the 
treaty. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield for a ques- 
tion. May I ask the Senator from Texas 
whether he intends to use any time in 
discussion of the amendment? If so, I 
should like to reserve some time. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I do not intend to 
use more than a few minutes. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Iowa. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I appreciate 
the Senator’s modifying his amendment, 
because I feel there are a number of Sen- 
ators who now feel better about voting 
in favor of it. 

Mr. McCLELLAN, I thank the Sena- 
tor. Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
very much hope that the Senate will not 
adopt the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Arkansas. The members 
of the two committees which considered 
the resolutions feel they have labored on 
this question for a long time, and that 
we have done the best we could possibly 
do in the resolutions as they have been 
reported to the Senate. Our attitude is 
to support what the committees have 
done and to vote down all amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. McCLELLAN] as modified. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I wonder whether the 
Senator would tell the Senate what is 
his understanding of the present provi- 
sion of paragraph 6 of Senate Resolution 
99, or that portion of it which reads: 

6. It is the sense of the Senate, that, in 
the interests of sound constitutional proc- 
esses, and of national unity and understand- 
ing, congressional approval should be ob- 
tained of any policy requiring— 


And so forth. What is the under- 
standing of the Senator from Texas with 
reference to the meaning of that provi- 
sion? 

Mr. CONNALLY. The meaning of the 
provision is that it is merely an expres- 
sion of the views of the Senate. It has 
no binding or legal effect at all. Does 
that answer the Senator’s question? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. It seems to the Sena- 
tor from Florida that while of course it 
has no binding effect on the President, it 
does bind the Senate and Senators who 
vote for it as the expression of their sense 
and understanding of its being the legal 
situation that congressional approval 
must be obtained of any policy requiring 
the assignment of American troops 
abroad under article 3 of the North At- 
lantic Treaty. It has been the under- 
standing of the Senator from Florida 
that that is what was meant by para- 
graph 6. It is for that reason that he 
sees no objection to the inclusion 
of the clarifying amendment offered 
by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
McCLELLAN]. 

I would appreciate very much an ex- 
pression by the Senator from Texas, as 
chairman of the committees sitting 
jointly on this important question, as to 
whether or not it is true that paragraph 
6 as now drawn would express the sense 
of the Senate, or at least of those Sena- 
tors who voted for it, that congressional 
approval must be obtained of any policy 
requiring the assignment of any Ameri- 
can troops abroad under article 3 of the 
North Atlantic Treaty. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will say to the 
Senator from Florida that the language 
in paragraph 6 is “congressional ap- 
proval.” It is subject, however, to dif- 
ferent interpretations. On the one 
hand, some members of the committees 
expressed the view that congressional 
approval could be given only by formal 
legislation. Others believed that both 
the letter and spirit of paragraph 6 might 
be met in certain circumstances by con- 
sultation by the administration with, and 
the approval of, appropriate committees 
of Congress. In any event, it should be 
noted that the resolution expresses the 
sense of the Senate that congressional 
approval should be given. It is not a 
legislative mandate. Of course, when 
we speak of congressional action we us- 
ually mean action by both Houses of 

Congress. However, it is a loose term, 
which is frequently used without any 
accurate or specific definition. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 
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Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
should like to make the observation that 
that is exactly what is confusing the 
whole issue. Some members of the com- 
mittee place one interpretation on the 
language. Other members of the com- 
mittee place an entirely different inter- 
pretation on it. Ido not know what in- 
terpretation the President of the United 
States or others would place on it. Ido 
know that if the amendment which I 
have offered should be adopted the lan- 
guage would not be susceptible to dif- 
ferent interpretations. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 minute to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I urge sup- 
port of the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Arkansas. It is in accord- 
ance with what I think we clearly mean. 
In the second place, it would do what we 
did in the case of the United Nations’ 
army. The United Nations Charter pro- 
vides that the number of troops shall be 
agreed to and shall be limited. I think 
there is no question about the power of 
Congress to make such a limitation. I 
wish particularly to call attention to a 
poll of public opinion, which is in the 
hands of every newspaper in the coun- 
try. It is a Gallup poll. The exact ques- 
tion asked was: 

At the present time, do you think Con- 
gress should have the right to limit the 
number of troops which can be sent to Eu- 
rope, or do you think the number of troops 
which can be sent should be left up to the 
President and his advisers? 


The answers were: Congress, 58 per- 
cent; the President, 31 percent; both, 1 
percent; no opinion, 10 percent. In oth- 
er words, the people of the country be- 
lieve, by a vote of nearly 2 to 1, that Con- 
gress rather than the President, should 
determine the number of troops to be 
sent abroad. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the complete Gallup poll state- 
ment be printed in the Recorp at the 
end of my remarks. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 


Concress SHOULD Have RIGHT To LIMIT NUM- 
BER OF Troops SENT OVERSEAS, PUBLIC 
Says—Masority IN Survey OPPOSES Lrav- 
ING DECISION SOLELY UP TO PRESIDENT AND 
His ADVISERS 


(By George Gallup, director, American 
Institute of Public Opinion) 

PRINCETON, N. J., April 3.—Should the 
President have the right to send as many 
troops overseas as he wants—or should Con- 
gress limit the number? 

In the current debate over this issue, pub- 
lic opinion upholds the right of Congress to 
limit the number, judging from interviews 
just completed with a balanced cross section 
of the voting population. 

This vote may signify growing congres- 
sional prestige in the public eye as President 
Truman's popularity diminishes. 

The average American seems to want Con- 
gress to exercise final judgment on this vital 
issue. 

In making the survey interviewers for the 
institute put the following question to each 
person interviewed: = 

“At the present time, do you think Con- 
gress should have the right to limit the num- 
ber of troops which can be sent to Europe, 
or do you think the number of troops which 
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can be sent should be left up to the Presi- 
dent and his advisers?” 


Percent 

COngTGS6 . anenun —?᷑ 8e 58 
e a nen es 31 
1: ERE pe «1 at En A 1 
No opinion 10 
e eee — 100 


Actually, there have been two issues in- 
volved in the controversy over Presidential 
powers in the matter of troops: (1) Whether 
the President should be allowed to send sol- 
diers overseas without obtaining congres- 
sional approval first, and (2) whether the 
number he can send should be limited. 

On both counts the public has been siding 
with Congress. 

Last month the institute reported a sur- 
vey showing that 64 percent think the Presi- 
dent should not be allowed to send troops 
overseas without prior approval, 
while 28 percent think he should have this 
right and 8 percent are undecided, 

REPUBLICAN ATTACKS 


Senator Rosert A. Tart, of Ohio, has led 
attacks on the President's unchecked power 
to send troops overseas. 

Tarr's position is that if there is no limit 
on the Presidential power to dispatch troops 
abroad, it would “practically destroy the 
power of Congress over foreign relations.” 

He and other Republicans charge that Mr. 
Truman's own action in sending troops to 
Korea last summer was arbitrary and not 
well thought out. 

The Korean episode may, in fact, have a 
bearing on the public’s apparent wish to have 
Congress act as watchdog on the troops issue. 

In January and again in February the 
weight of opinion, as measured in institute 
surveys, was that our entry into the Korean 
War was a mistake. 

By the terms of the new draft bill passed 
by the Senate and now before the House, 
Congress could by indirection put a limit on 
the number of troops the President can send 
abroad. 

The bill puts a limit on the total size of 
the Armed Forces. 

With two hemispheres to police, as well 
as continental United States, this would auto- 
matically place a limit on the number of 
American troops that would be available for 
the defense of Europe. 


Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield 1 minute 
to me? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I wish to reserve 
some time: 

Mr. WHERRY. I desire only 1 minute. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield 1 minute to 
the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I in- 
tend to support this amendment. I only 
regret that the congressional determina- 
tion does not run also to the four divi- 
sions. That is the only regret I have in 
supporting the amendment completely. 
I think it is just as important that Con- 
gress determine the policy with respect 
to sending the four divisions as it is with 
respect to sending further divisions. My 
feeling is that this is a toe-in-the-door 
policy. That is one thing which I think 
has clouded this issue. This amendment 
would certainly make it clear as to what 
we are to do in the future. If the amend- 
ment is adopted, the determination ought 
to be on the basis of a joint resolution, 
so as to give it the effect of law. But cer - 
tainly if it is the sense of the Senate that 
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constitutional processes ought to be ad- 
hered to so far as future divisions are 
concerned, we shall have accomplished 
that much. 

I intend to support this amendment, 
but I believe that it is just as important 
that congressional determination run not 
only to the four divisions but to any other 
troops which may be assigned under the 
implementation of article 3 of the Atlan- 
tic Treaty. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hoty 
in the chair), The time of the Senator 
has expired. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. McManon.] 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] has read 
to the Senate the figures of a Gallup 
poll as to how the United States should 
be defended. The Constitution provides 
who shall be in charge of the various 
aspects of the defense of the United 
States. The Constitution says that the 
President of the United States shall be 
the Commander in Chief. It also pro- 
vides that the Congress shall have the 
power to raise armies and maintain a 


navy. But, Mr. President, in my opin- 


ion, when the Congress undertakes to 
deploy the troops there will be a repeti- 
tion of the terrible mistake which was 
made during the first part of the War 
Between the States, when there was con- 
stituted a committee of Congress which 
told the President of the United States 
how to operate the Armed Forces, with 
results that are only too well known to 
history. 

We are now going one step further, it 
seems. We are going to take a Gallup 
poll as to where we shall send troops, 
and how many. I suppose the next ques- 
tion will be as to what kind of equip- 
ment shall be sent. 

I notice that the amendment has been 
modified by inserting a provision that no 
ground troops in addition to the four 
divisions shall be sent to Western Eu- 
rope. In all this debate to which I have 
been able to listen, there has been no 
effort to distinguish the President's 
power to distribute the naval forces, the 
Air Forces, and the ground forces of 
the armed services of the United States. 

Mr. President, this amendment, if 
adopted, would, it seems to me, be sub- 
versive of the Constitution. It would 
be placing hobbles on General Eisen- 
hower and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and 
would result in the future in a pitched 
battle in this body upon every single de- 
ployment of troops which might be pro- 
posed. 

I believe that the best interests of the 
national security lie in the defeat of the 
amendment. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to ine? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I certainly 
hope that this amendment will not be 
adopted. It seems to me that what we 
have had going on for the past 3 months 
on the floor of the Senate is the best 
argument against the amendment. If it 
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should happen that more troops were 
needed in Europe, and if other nations 
were to say that they would put up many 
additional divisions if the United States 
would put up one or two more divisions, 
the President should have the authority 
to go ahead and send additional troops, 
without having to come to Congress and 
await the results of a Gallup poll, while 
we spend 3 months in debate, so as to 
give every Senator an opportunity to be 
heard in detail and make five or six 
speeches on the subject. At some time 
decisions must be made. We have been 
fortunate that the Communists have not 
moved while this so-called great debate 
of 3 months has been taking place. 

The President of the United States is 
the Commander in Chief of the Army 
and Navy. Somewhere along the line 
decisions must be made as to when cer- 
tain things are to be done, and they 
must be made without hearing every 
Senator in complete detail while he 
states his views, and without waiting for 
a Gallup poll and thinking the thing 
over for 5 or 6 months before a decision 
is reached. 

I believe that we should recognize the 
fact that we are not going to save lives 
merely by having our troops in the 
United States. If war should break out 
in Europe, not only four divisions, but 
every division we could raise would be 
sent into the fight. Our troops will 
have to go overseas if war breaks out. 
They will have to fight on foreign soil, 
whether we want it that way or not. 
So to sit here and hope that if we keep 
our troops in the United States our boys 
will not be called in the event of war, 
is only wishful thinking. We might as 
well realize that the best chance for us 
to preserve the peace is to have allies, 
to be strong, and to be able to win a 
war if we must fight one. 

Mr, HICKENLOOPER. Mr. 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. Not at this time. 

We know that we shall get a great 
deal more help from France, Belgium, 
Holland, and our other allies if we have 
forces in the field which can prevent 
those countries from being overrun 
while they are calling up their reserves 
and getting their men to the colors. If 
France is able to mobilize her entire 
reserves, she may have two or three mil- 
lion men in the field if we can keep the 
country from being overrun while she 
is mobilizing. If other nations are 
going to work with us, we ought to be 
able to take action without hearing from 
everyone in the United States before 
any additional troops can be assigned. 
Therefore it seems to me that once we 
have made the decision, the President 
should be able to assign certain troops 
to General Eisenhower’s army, and 
should be able to decide how many 
troops ought to be assigned, rather than 
to have his hands tied and be compelled 
to come back to Congress. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. LONG, I yield for a question if I 
have time, 
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Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I should like 
to call the Senator's attention 

Mr. LONG. I yield for a question. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I am going to 
ask a question, but I wish to call the 
Senator’s attention to the fact that 
there has been a great deal of criti- 
cism about the slowness of Congress. I 
wish to ask him if he is not aware that 
practically 2 years have gone by since 
the North Atlantic Pact was approved. 
The European nations have apparently 
done nothing physically to implement 
their side of the agreement. 

In this morning’s issue of the New 
York Times it is stated that finally, at 
long last, the administrative end in 
Western Europe has finally decided 
where it will locate the army headquar- 
ters and where it will locate the admin- 
istrative headquarters. They have been 
fighting back and forth, as to whether it 
should be in Paris or London, or whether 
it should be divided. After months and 
months of argument and delay, they 
have finally decided administratively the 
simple question of where the headquar- 
ters shall be. The criticism of Congress 
is probably not justified. 

Mr. LONG. I cannot see that it would 
at all help if, after the people to whom 
the Senator from Iowa has referred had 
wrangled 2 or 3 months in an attempt 
to reach a decision as to where to locate 
the headquarters, Congress should wran- 
gle for 2 or 3 more months about the 
same subject. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, how much 
time do I have remaining? I was orig- 
inally yielded 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hoery in the chair). The Senator has 
one-half minute remaining. 

Mr. WATKINS. I doubt whether I 
could complete my question in one-half 
minute. I shall not try. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the Senator from New 
York (Mr. LEHMAN]. 

Mr. LEHMAN. If the pending 
amendment is adopted, I believe we will 
be doing an extremely unwise and dan- 
gerous thing. It would inevitably re- 
sult in tying the hands of the President 
and of our military authorities. As the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] has 
pointed out, we have already debated 
the subject for the better part of 3 
months. We have seen filibusters in 
the Senate, and if we adopt the amend- 
ment, it will mean that when action 
hereafter is requested, debate on the 
subject may last for weeks, and perhaps 
months, and thus tie the hands of the 
President and our military authorities 
for an indefinite time. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I have only 2 min- 
utes, and I cannot yield. 

There is nothing new about the prin- 
ciple that the President has the right 
to deploy our troops. He has done it 
time and time again. We have troops 
in Trieste, we have troops in the Med- 
iterranean area and in Greece. They 
are not endangering the security of this 
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country any more than would the troops 
we might send to take part in the inter- 
national army under the command of a 
great American general. 

It is nothing new for our troops to be 
a part of an international army. We 
took part in such an organization 50 
years ago, at the time of the Boxer Up- 
rising, in China, when our troops be- 
came a part of an international force 
headed by a German general, a force 
that was participated in by France, 
Great Britain, the United States, Japan, 
and Germany. We did not thereby lose 
our sovereignty. We did not lose our 
power of withdrawal had we considered 
it wise to do so, any more than we would 
lose that power now. 

Mr. President, the pending amend- 
ment is one of the most important 
amendments that will come before this 
body today. If we adopt the amend- 
ment we will take the chance of render- 
ing ourselves, for an indefinite period, 
completely impotent, of rendering our- 
selves subject to long, endless debates 
which will occupy time which should 
be given to other important matters. 

Mr. President, I hope the amendment 
will be defeated. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. WHERRY. How much time for 
debate remains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arkansas has 6 minutes re- 
maining; the Senator from Texas has 
15 minutes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from Mississippi IMr. 
STENNIS). 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I am 
entirely in sympathy with the idea of 
some rather strong safeguards being 
placed around the sending of large num- 
bers of troops to Europe, but, with all 
due deference to the distinguished au- 
thor of the pending amendment, and 
those who support it, I am somewhat 
alarmed at the extent to which the 
amendment goes. I think it would be a 
most serious mistake to adopt it. 

When it comes to sending troops to 
Europe, let us either send them or not. 
That is a policy to be decided and it 
should be before us as a clear-cut issue. 
But once having determined to send 
troops to Europe, we will be entering 
upon an unsound course if we provide, as 
we would under the pending amendment, 
that in order to send additional troops 
it will be necessary to have senatorial 
approval. 

Mr. President, the sentiment in favor 
of sending four divisions of troops to 
Europe is so strong that approval of 
that action was expressly voted into the 
resolution by a vote of 24 to 0. In other 
words, the sentiment is so strong in the 
two Senate committees that there was 
not one single dissenting vote in opposi- 
tion. Yet it has already required $0 days 
to get the resolution to the voting stage. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield to the Senator 
from Ohio briefly. 
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Mr. TAFT. Does not the Senator 
think that if the President had come to 
Congress on the first of January with the 
Brussels agreement and said, “Here is 
what I think ought to be done, we would 
have been through with the matter by 
the 15th of February, rather than be 
debating it today? 

Mr. STENNIS. That may be, but it 
is not a question of who is to blame. It 
is a question of taking a sound military 
step. I submit for the candid judgment 
of this body that once we have deter- 
mined as a matter of policy to send troops 
to Europe uncer the implemeniation pro- 
gram, it is unsound, from a military 
standpoint, and unsound from the Gov- 
ernment standpoint, to put a choker on 
the measure, and say, “We are not going 
to permit the sending of any additional 
troops except with Senatorial approval.” 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield to the Senator 
from Arkansas briefly. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. As I understand 
the Senator, his interpretation of the 
resolution as now drafted is that the 
President will not have to come back to 
Congress to send additional troops to 
Europe. 

Mr. STENNIS. My interpretation is 
that there certainly was some latitude 
allowed in paragrapli 6. Unless there 
were a change in policy the President 
would not be required to come back to 
Congress. I repeat, the sentiment here 
is so strong in favor of the sending of 
the troops, that the vote in the two com- 
mittees was 24 to nothing. Yet it is now 
proposed that a choker be placed in the 
resolution, which would be unsound from 
a military standpoint, and, frankly, in 
my opinion, would be unconstitutional, 
even if it should have the force of law. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I now 
yield 3 minutes to the senior Senator 
from New Jersey (Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I merely desire to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to a distinction be- 
tween paragraph 6 of the resolution and 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Arkansas. Paragraph 6 provides 
that congressional approval should be 
obtained of any policy, whereas the 
amendment of the Senator from Arkan- 
sas prevents, on any condition, any fur- 
ther ground troops being sent in imple- 
mentation of article 3 of the North At- 
lantic Treaty. The McClellan amend- 
ment is too restrictive. We must leave 
some flexibility in the resolution, be- 
cause obviously cases will arise when 
it might be necessary to act, even under 
article 3, and we would not want to be 
bound to await action by Congress after 
a full-dress rehearsal. 

I do not think we are in any danger 
in leaving the language as it is in para- 
graph 6, which provides that— 

In the interests of sound constitutional 
processes, and of national unity and under- 
standing, congressional approval should be 


obtained of any policy requiring the assign- 
ment of American troops— 


And so forth. To my mind the whole 
emphasis of this paragraph is on the 
question of approving policy, and we 
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tentatively approve the policy of send- 
ing four divisions. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. How many American 
troops does the Senator think the Presi- 
dent could put in Europe even if the 
restriction were adopted? 

Mr..SMITH of New Jersey. Does the 
Senator mean the McClellan resiriction? 

Mr. TAFT. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. He could 
not put any in Europe. 

Mr. TAFT. We have 120,000 troops 
there now, as I understand. I suggest 
that with the four divisions we would 
be putting at least 200,000 more in Eu- 
rope. We have in addition to that the 
Air Force. Even with the restriction 
proposed by the resolution, and certainly 
by the amendment of the Senator from 
Arkansas, I think we could actually put 
400,000 American boys in Europe. Does 
not the Senator feel that if we are to 
go beyond any such number the admin- 
istration should come back to Congress 
for a further authorization? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I have 


Said right along that it seems to me if 


we are to go into the matter of sending 
great numbers of troops to Europe, a 
vast extension of the policy would be 
involved. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. May I ask whether 
the Senator from New Jersey is in favor 
of the President coming back to the 
Senate to secure approval for sending 
troops? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. On every 
occasion we have to determine whether 
or not a new policy is involved. I think 
the President would have been wise, if I 
may say so, had he come to Congress 
long ago and asked for a joint resolution, 
which would have given him the right to 
approach this matter. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I agree with the 
Senator. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I do not 
want to restrict the leaders of our Armed 
Forces or the President himself by lan- 
guage which provides that he cannot 
send another soldier without first ob- 
taining further congressional approval. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Does the Senator 
agree with me that the resolution in its 
present form is susceptible of so many 
different interpretations and is so am- 
biguous that any person can place on it 
any interpretation he wishes to and can- 
not be successfully challenged in doing 
so? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. No, I do 
not agree to that, because it seems to me 
that the situation will be cared for under 
the provision requiring consultation with 
the two committees of each of the two 
Houses of Congress. 

Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield, in order that I may ask a 
question of him? 

a Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield for a ques- 
on. 

Mr. O'CONOR. Let me ask the Sen- 
ator whether he would consider modify- 
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ing his amendment by substituting the 
word “should” for the word “shall” in 
line 4? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
meant to make that modification, name- 
ly, in line 4, to change the word “shall” 
to the word “should” so as to conform 
with the text of the paragraph of the 
resolution to which the amendment ap- 
plies. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
modification will be made. 

Mr. O'CONOR. I thank the Senator 
fiom Arkansas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE]. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I merely 
wish to say that I agree that paragraph 
6 is ambiguous, and I hope there will 
be an opportunity, later on, to clarify it. 

However, as I read the amendment 
which has been proposed by the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas, it would put the 
United States in a very rigorous strait 
jacket, so far as looking after our own 
interests in the future is concerned, for 
as I read the amendment it means that 
no troops in addition to four divisions 
shall be sent without further Senatorial 
approval. 

I think that would mean that the 
Senate would have to approve every ship- 
ment proposed above four divisions, and 
thus the amendment would convert the 
Senate into an operations section of a 
general staff—something for which the 
Senate is not fitted either by training 
or experience or by its ability to act with 
secrecy and dispatch. I think American 
public opinion wants congressional con- 
trol and congressional watch over any 
new policy involving the sending of 
troops, but I do not think American pub- 
lic opinion wants the Senate to get it- 
self into the position of being an expert 
on troop movements, when the Senate 
should not be anything of the kind. 

Mr. President, in my opinion this 
amendment would have a most unfor- 
tunate effec; and I hope it is rejected. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the Senator f. om Cen- 
necticut [Mr. McManon]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Connecticut is recognized. 

Mr. MCMAHON. Mr. President, since 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Arkansas has been modified by the in- 
sertion of the words “ground troops,” 
it seems that the Senator from Arkansas 
and those who are supporting the 
amendment are agreeable to the abdica- 
tion of Senatorial control over air gen- 
erals and admirals, but insist that the 
Senate itself act as the generals on the 


ground. I have asked the Senator from. 


Arkansas whether there is any limitation 
which he admits would be imposed by his 
amendment upon any other paragraph 
of the resoluticn which would limit the 
right of the President to send air and 
naval forces to Western Europe 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, the 
entire resolution deals with ground 
troops. It was in that form that the 
resolution was reported by the commit- 
tees, and we are still dealing with the 
resolution in that form, 
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Mr. McMAHON. That is correct. I 
do not support paragraph 6 as it is now 
written, but I wish to have it clarified 
the other way from the way the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas has attempted to 
clarify it. So I congratulate him at least 
on drawing the issue plainly. 

Mr.McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McMAHON. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. In other words, to 
make the resolution more restrictive 
would be a handicap to General Eisen- 
hower in performing his duties. If the 
resolution is to be clarified, it should be 
clarified the other way. 

Mr. McMAHON. I think so. For the 
life of me, I have been unable to under- 
stand why Senators of the United States 
believe they are supreme in respect to 
ordering around our ground troops, 
whereas they say—insofar as we are 
able to determine from anything included 
in the resolution or from any effort 
which has been made by Senators in re- 
gard to amending the resolution—that 
we are not concerned with the deploy- 
ment of the air or naval forces. To me, 
that simply does not make sense, 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield to me for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. McMAHON. No; I have only 2 
minutes. 

Mr. President, the Senator from 
Ohio—and 1 have adverted to this once 
before—has mentioned the Gallup poll 
as the basis for a position. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Connecticut 
has expired. 

Mr. McMAHON. May I have an addi- 
tional half minute? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Connecticut is recognized 
for an additional half minute. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I 
thought that at the present time polls 
were rather in disfavor. Certainly they 
were a few years ago. However, now, ap- 
parently, we are not only going to select 
the President of the United States in ad- 
vance, but we are going to select the gen- 
erals of the United States in advance, 
without asking those who have to give 
their entire time and attention to that 
matter how we are going to protect the 
vital security of the United States 
against the greatest threat that has ever 
been posed to a free people. -What non- 
sense. 

Let me present a question to the Sen- 
ate, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. MCMAHON. Mr. President, may I 
have and additional half minute? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Iyield an additional 
half minute to the Senator from Con- 
necticut. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Connecticut is recognized 
for an additional half minute. 

Mr.McMAHON. Mr. President, I wish 
to read this question and to place it in 
its proper context, and then I wish to ask 
Senators whether they wish to vote for 
the deployment of ground forces of the 
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United States on the basis of this kind of 
what I call monkey business: At the 
present time, do Senators think Congress 
should have the right to limit the number 
of troops to be sent to Europe, or do 
Senators think the number of troops 
which can be sent to Europe should be 
left to the President and his advisers to 
decide? 

Mr. President, that question supplies 
its own answer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Connecticut 
has expired. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 minute to the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. MCFARLAND]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arizona is recognized for 
1 minute. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
shall not use even that much time. 

Let me say that I hope the amend- 
ment will be rejected. I am one of those 
who would like to have paragraph 6 of 
the resolution clarified, but I should like 
to see it clarified in conformity with the 
explanation of that paragraph which 
has been given by the distinguished 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH]. 
We should not make this resolution more 
restrictive. 

If Senators wish to defeat the resolu- 
tion, let them vote against it. However, 
let us not destroy the resolution by 
adopting crippling amendments. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
have some time remaining, have I not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas has 2 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, let 
me say that I very much hope the Senate 
will reject the amendment. 

If we wish to use a microscope on any 
bill or resolution, we can always find in 
a proposed piece of legislation some- 
thing or other which we do not like 
and which we would wish to change. 
However, no one Senator has yet reached 
the point where he himself is able to 
write an entire bill or an entire resolu- 
tion. 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Gerorce], the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Witey], the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. MCFARLAND], and the other Sena- 
tors are adhering to the resolution as re- 
poi ted by the two committees. The com- 
mittees spent a great deal of time work- 
ing on these resolutions. We believe 
they represent the best we can possibly 
do. We think that all the so-called 
amendments to tinker with this and 
tinker with that and tinker with the 
other thing do not get us anywhere. 

So I very seriously and humbly beg 
the Senate not to adopt this amendment, 
but to vote it down; and then let us 
proceed to the consideration of the other 
amendments. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 minute to the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. MunDT]. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I think 
the Senator from Arkansas has rend- 
ered a great public service by bringing 
clearly before the Senate and the coun- 
try the basic issue in this debate. The 
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issue is whether in the future the Sen- 
ate is going to completely abdicate any 
authority it has over American armies 
assigned to an international command. 

We have heard a great deal about the 
movement of ground troops. This 
amendment deals not with the ordinary 
movement of ground troops but, I sub- 
mit, Mr. President, that this amendment 
deals only with the movement of ground 
troops to which we assign American boys 
who have been drafted, to serve over- 
seas under an international command. 

We have heard a great deal about the 
great American general who is in charge; 
but before the ink has dried on the reso- 
lution, there may be a French general 
or an Italian general in charge, and this 
resolution will still apply. 

Let me point out that Senators who 
vote against this amendment will be vot- 
ing in contravention of article I, section 
8, clause 14, of the Constitution, which 
provides that the Congress shall have 
power “to make rules for the govern- 
ment and regulation of the land and 
naval forces.” 

_ If we blindly surrender our authority 
to the Chief Executive, thus giving him 
the authority to move United States 
troops in any way he wishes, and with- 
out congressional authorization, includ- 
ing their movement overseas for assign- 
ment to an international command, we 
shall be surrendering the constitutional 
authority which we have as Senators of 
the United States. I urge adoption of 
the McClellan amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from South Dakota 
has expired. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
yield myself such time as I have remain- 
ing. I desire to make but a very brief 
statement. 

I have listened to the arguments in 
opposition to the amendment. Those 
who want the President to have and to 
exercise all power to commit American 
troops to an international army want 
the pending resolution adopted in the 
form in which it was reported by the 
two committees. We might just as well 
get the issue straight. Those who do not 
believe that the President should have 
that power, or that consent of the Con- 
gress should be a prerequisite to his ex- 
ercise of such power, want the amend- 
ment adopted, in order that the resolu- 
tion may say what we intend that it 
shall say. 

The argument made by the able Sen- 
ator from Louisiana, if valid, would mean 
that the entire proceeding of adopting 
a resolution was futile, a mere empty 
gesture. Why have we consumed any 
time at all, beyond the time required to 
approve the sending of four divisions at 
this time? It is because our sense of 
duty impels us to do so, and because we 
have the constitutional right to do so. 
Merely because we approve the policy of 
sending four more divisions now is no 
reason why we should permit the Presi- 
dent to send 25 or 50 more divisions 
later, particularly in view of the fact 
that other members of the North At- 
Jantic Pact may not be doing their fair 
share toward committing troops to the 
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international army under the command 
of General Eisenhower, in furtherance 
of the defense program. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. It is my understanding 
that our reason for having a debate is 
that we are passing upon the policy of 
whether the President may commit 
troops to the international army, not be- 
cause the Congress is expected to indi- 
cate how many troops it thinks ought 
to go to any particular place. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The resolution says 
it is the sense of the Senate that the 
Congress shall approve the policy, as well 
as approve the sending of the four divi- 
sions. I contend. that when we approve 
the policy, we ought to make it clear that 
we are merely approving the sending of 
four divisions; that that is the extent 
of our approval of the policy. But the 
implementation of the policy from here 
on does not require us to give the Pres- 
ident of the United States authority to 
commit further divisions indiscrimi- 
nately, without approval by the Con- 
gress. We retained that right under the 
United Nations Charter, which is a docu- 
ment of higher authority and which 
covers more territory than does the 
pending resolution. Why should we not 
retain at this time the power which we 
have under the United Nations Charter? 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. McCLELLAN, I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Can the Senator tell me 
when in American history, Congress has 
ever directed the disposition of the 
ground troops of this country, stating 
how many divisions should be in one 
place, and how many in another? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. We have never be- 
fore, in our entire history, had a charter 
similar to the United Nations Charter. 
We are either going to retain the power 
vested in us by the Constitution, in the 
interest of national unity, or we are go- 
ing to surrender that control, with a 
realization that it will be productive of 
disunity and further misunderstanding, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s time has expired. The ques- 
tion is on the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. McCtet- 
LAN], ¢ 3 modified. 

Mr. WHERRY. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
demand sufficiently seconded? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WHERRY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Capehart Eastland 
Anderson Carlson Ecton 
Bennett Case Ellender 
Benton Chavez Ferguson 
Brewster Clements Flanders 
Bricker Connally Frear 
Bridges Cordon Fulbright 
Butler, Md Dirksen George 
Butler, Nebr. Douglas Gillette 
Byrd Duff Green 
Cain Dworshak Hayden 
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Hendrickson Lodge Russell 
Hennings Long Saltonstall 
Hickenlooper McCarthy Schoeppel 
Hill McClellan Smathers 
Hoey McFarland Smith, Maine 
Holland McMahon Smith, N. J 
Humph: y Malone Smith, N.C. 
Hunt Martin Sparkman 
Ives Maybank Stennis 
Jenner Millikin Taft 
Johnson, Colo. Monroney Thye 
Johnson, Tex. Morse Tobey 
Johnston, S. C. Mundt Underwood 
Kefauver Murray Watkins 
Kem Neely Welker 
Kerr Nixon Wherry 
Kilgore O'Conor Williams 
Knowiand O'Mahoney Young 
Langer Pastore 
Lehman Robertson 3 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, inas- 
much as the amendment has been modi- 
fied in certain respects, I ask that it be 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 5, at 
the end of line 2, it is proposed to change 
the semicolon to a comma, and imme- 
diately thereafter to insert the following: 

But it is the sense of the Senate that no 
ground troops in addition to such four divi- 
sions should be sent to Western Europe in 
implementation of Article 3 of the North 


Atlantic Treaty without further congres- 
sional approval. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, as modified, of the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN]. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. YOUNG (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
McKE tar], who is absent because of ill- 
ness. If he were present and voting, he 
would vote “nay,” and if I were per- 
mitted to vote, I would vote “yea.” 
Therefore, I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Washington | Mr. 
Macnuson] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate on official committee business. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
CaRRAN] is absent by leave of the Senate 
on official business. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Mc- 
KELLAR] is absent because of illness. 

I announce further that the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Magnuson] is 
paired on this vote with the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. McCarran]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Washington 
would vote “nay” and the Senator from 


Nevada would vote “yea.” 


Mr.SALTONSTALL. Iannounce that 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. VAN- 
DENBERG] is absent by ieave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WILEY] is detained on official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 44, 
nays 46, as follows: 


YEAS—44 
Bennett Butler, Md. Capehart 
Brewster Butler, Nebr. Carlson 
Bricker Byrd Chavez 
Bridges Cain Cordon 


Dirksen Knowland Robertson 
Dworshak Langer Schoeppel 
Ecton McCarthy Smith, Maine 
Ferguson McClellan Smith, N.C. 
Hendrickson Malone Taft 
Hickenlooper Martin Thye 
Holland Millikin Watkins 
Jenner Morse Welker 
Johnson, Colo, Mundt Wherry 
Johnston, S. C. Nixon Williams 
Kem O'Conor 
NAYS—46 

Aiken Hayden Maybank 
Anderson Hennings Monroney 
Benton Hill Murray 
Case Hoey Neely 
Clements Humphrey O'Mahoney 
Connally Hunt Pastore 
Douglas Ives Russell 
Duff Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Eastland Kefauver Smathers 
Ellender Kerr Smith, N. J. 
Flanders Kilgore Sparkman 
Frear Lehman Stennis 
Pulbright Lodge Tobey 
George Long Underwood 
Gillette McFarland 
Green McMahon 

NOT VOTING—6 
McCarran Magnuson Wiley 
McKellar Vandenberg Young 


So Mr. McCLELLAN’s amendment, as 
modified was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion is open to further amendment. If 
there be no further amendments—— 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I of- 
fer the amendment which I send to the 
desk and ask to have stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
recognized the Senator from New York, 
but he seems to have taken his seat. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I do not de- 
sire at this time to offer an amendment, 
but I shall offer one eventually. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendment which I have sent to the 
desk, and I ask to have it read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK, It is proposed to 
strike out the period at the end of line 
8, on page 5, and to insert in lieu thereof 
a semicolon; and at the end of the reso- 
lution to add the following new para- 
graph: 

8. It is the sense of the Senate that the 
United States should join with the other 
parties to the treaty of peace with Italy, 
entered into on February 10, 1947, or with 
such of the parties as may agree thereto, in 
the negotiation of a new treaty of peace with 
Italy which will eliminate all provisions of 
the existing treaty which impose limitations 
upon the military strength of Italy and pre- 
vent the performance by Italy of her obli- 
gations under the North Atlantic Treaty to 
contribute to the full extent of her ca- 
pacity to the defense of Western Europe. 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I 
should like to have the Members of the 
Senate note that part (b) has been 
stricken from the amendment. My 
amendment would advise the President, 
along with the other advice which 
would be given him under the resolu- 
tion, that we think the Italian peace 
treaty has outlived its usefulness, and 
that we now ought to untie the hands 
of the Italian people so that they may 
defend themselves, and thereby not 
make it necessary for us to send quite 
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so many American boys to defend the 
Italians, while they sit by and watch 
the fight. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, WATKINS. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Did not the Senator 
inadvertently misstate a fact when he 
referred to the Italian treaty as having 
outlived its usefulness? Was it ever of 
any use? 

Mr. WATKINS. That may X a tech- 
nicality. As a matter of fact, it was 
never a good treaty. Even its propo- 
nents said that it was not a good treaty, 
but they thought it was the best that 
could possibly be obtained under the cir- 
cumstances. I voted against it, as did 
the Senator from New Hampshire. We 
thought it was a bad treaty, and we still 
think so, As time has gone on it has 
become worse and worse. It seems to 
me to be idle te be talking about send- 
ing our own flesh and blood to defend 
the Italian peopie, while there are 8,- 
000,009 men in Italy who are able to bear 
arms, We should not send our own 
troops to Italy and have the Italians sit 
by because their hands are tied. They 
should be in a position to be able to de- 
fend themselves, They are not permitted 
to raise an army. They cannot defend 
themselves. They are prevented from 
doing so by the treaty. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does the Senator's 
amendment relate only to the portion 
of the treaty \.hich refers to the right 
on the part of the Italians to rearm in 
order to defend themselves, or does it 
refer to all provisions of the Italian 
Peace Treaty? 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I am 
sure Senators did not hear the question 
because of the confusion in the Cham- 
ber. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate 
will be in order. 

Mr. WATKINS. I saould like to have 
the Senator from Vermont restate his 
question so that all Senators may hear 
it 


Mr. AIKEN. The question I asked of 
the Senator from Utah probably could 
be answered by a closer reading of his 
proposed amendment. Does the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Utah 
affect only the provision of the Italian 
treaty which prohibits the Italians from 
arming themselves in order to defend 
themselves against aggression, or does it 
affect all portions of the Italian Peace 
Treaty? 

Mr. WATKINS. It affects only their 
power to defend themselves. It goes to 
that part of the treaty only. All we have 
before us now is the question of the mili- 
tary implementation of the North At- 
lantic Pact and the sending of troops to 
Europe. I do not wish to involve in this 
question the matter of the economic 
obligations placed upon the Italians, and 
the terrific load which they are now 
carrying and will be required to con- 
tinue to carry under the treaty. I have 
submitted a resolution to take care of 
that situation, 
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My motion to amend results from the 
knowledge that while we debate the 
question of sending American troops to 
Europe to help defend the nations of 
Western Europe, there exists in law a 
prohibition against Italy's rearmament, 
The Italian Peace Treaty of 1947 limits 
Italy to a 185,000-man army. During 
World War II she had in the neighbor- 
hood of 8,000,000 men under arms and 
in the latter years of the war contributed 
much to the victory over Germany. 
Thus, while we debate the sending of 
American troops to Europe on the one 
hand, we block Italy from raising and 
equipping an army for her own defense. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield. 

Mr. LODGE. As the Senator knows, 
I am very much in sympathy with the 
idea of eliminating existing limitations 
on the ability of the Italian people to 
rearm themselves and to take part in 
the Atlantic defense. I should like to 
suggest a modification of the language 
of the Senator’s amendment, 

Mr. WATKINS. In which part? 

Mr. LODGE. In lines 2, 3, 4, and 5. 
I should like to explain why I think the 
amendment should be modified. As the 
amendment now reads, it says: 

8. It is the sense of the Senate that (a) 
the United States should join with the other 
parties to the treaty of peace with Italy— 


And so forth. That means that we 
would instruct our State Department to 
join with the Soviet Union in negotiating 
a new treaty of peace. 

Mr. WATKINS. I invite the Sena- 
tor’s attention to the fact that if he will 
read further he will see that my amend- 
ment provides “or with such of the parties 
as may agree thereto, in the negotiation 
of a new treaty of peace with Italy.” 

I would not want to shut out Russia 
if she wants to agree to it. 

Mr. LODGE. Is it not true that what 
the Senator wishes to do is to modify the 
existing arrangement, and not negotiate 
a new treaty? Why does the Senator 
want to negotiate a new treaty and go 
through that whole dreary business all 
over again? Would it not be much more 
expeditious if we were simply to say that 
we do not like the treaty as it stands, 
and want to improve it? To undertake 
to negotiate a new treaty of peace with 
Italy would open up a great many com- 
plications. I would eliminate every- 
thing after the word “should” in line 2, 
reading, “join with the other parties to 
the treaty of peace with Italy, entered 
into on February 10, 1947, or with such 
of the parties as may agree thereto, in 
the negotiation of a new treaty of peace 
with Italy which will,” and then insert 
“seek to,” so as to make the remainder 
of the amendment read: seek to elimi- 
nate all provisions of the existing 
treaty,” and so forth. 

Mr. WATKINS. The Senator means 
to eliminate the remainder of the 
amendment? 

Mr. LODGE. No. I would eliminate 
everything in line 2, after the word 
“should,” and all of lines 3, 4, and 5. In 
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line 6 I would eliminate the word “will.” 
The amendment would then read: 

8. It is the sense of the Senate that (a) 
the United States should seek to eliminate 
all provisions of the existing treaty, which 
impose limitations upon the military 
strength of Italy— 


And so forth, as it now reads. 

It seems to me that would be a much 
more expeditious way of handling it. 

Mr. WATKINS. Iam sorry the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts did not previ- 
ously bring his proposed modification to 
my attention. On the spur of the mo- 
ment, Mr. President, I accept his modi- 
fication to my amendment. 

Mr. LODGE. Iam very much obliged 
to the Senator. 

Am I correct in understanding that the 
Senator has already modified his amend- 
ment by striking out everything in sub- 
paragraph (b), beginning at page 2, 
line 2? 

Mr. WATKINS. Yes; I have stricken 
out the “(b)” portion of the amend- 
ment. 

It seems to me that it is utterly ridicu- 
lous to send American troops to Europe 
to help defend Italy while we deny Italy 
the right to arm herself in her own 
defense. 

My amendment is designed to require 
the Department of State and the admin- 
istration to take immediate steps to cor- 
rect the situation brought about by con- 
tinued adherence to the military pro- 
visions of the Italian Peace Treaty. 

The Italian Peace Treaty of 1947 was 
premature. It was entered into and 
rammed down the throats of the Italian 
people before the situation in Central 
Europe had crystallized and before the 
mailed fist of Russian imperialism had 
completely revealed itself. The Italian 
Peace Treaty of 1947 is a product of post- 
war hatred and revenge. It was delib- 
erately designed to reduce Italy to a 
condition of helplessness. It was predi- 
cated on a determination to punish Italy 
and her people. Much of this resulted 
from the insistence of Russia and her 
friends. As I have already said, Russia 
was the principal author of that part of 
the treaty, and actually urged the harsh 
provisions of the treaty in a spirit of 
revenge. 

The Italian Peace Treaty of 1947 vio- 
lated every principle of the Atlantic 
Charter. It deprived Italy of her col- 
onies. It transferred important portions 
of the domestic territory of Italy to other 
nations, and put Italian nationals under 
the jurisdiction of other nations with- 
out these people having the right to say 
where they desired to be. 

The Italian Peace Treaty of 1947 is 
totally inconsistent with the principles 
underlying the Greek and Turkish aid 
program and the Marshall plan. It de- 
prived Italy of economic substance, and 
transferred it to the Soviet Union at the 
very moment when we were sending eco- 
nomic aid to Italy to foster recovery and 
prevent unemployment and suffering. 

The Italian Peace Treaty contradicts 
the mutual defense assistance program. 
It requires Italy to transfer ships and 
armament to the Soviet Union, thus 
making it necessary for the United States 
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to supply arms and equipment to Italy if 
Italy is to stand by our side in the defense 
of Western Europe. 

The Italian Peace Treaty of 1947 pro- 
vided that certain Italian war vessels 
were to be placed at the disposal of the 
United States, Great Britain, France, 
and the Soviet Union. These powers 
established a Naval Commission at Rome 
to decide upon the allocation of the ves- 
sels thus transferred. 

The four-power Naval Commission 
reached a final agreement on February 
8, 1948, as to the vessels which were to 
be given to the Soviet Union, Great Brit- 
ain, the United States, France, Greece, 
Yugoslavia, and Albania. 

On December 11, 1948, Italy and the 
Soviet Union signed an agreement in 
Moscow for the transfer to the Soviet 
Union of 33 Italian warships. It was 
stipulated in the Moscow Agreement that 
the ships should be transferred in five 
groups beginning January 15, 1949. As 
of the present date some—and possibly 
all—of these vessels have been trans- 
ferred. 

In the event of a war with Russia these 
same Italian vessels transferred under 
the terms of the Italian Peace Treaty 
would be used by Russia against the na- 
tions of Western Europe, even including 
Italy itself. 

The Italian Peace Treaty of 1947 is a 
contradiction of the North Atlantic 
Treaty and the organization which has 
been brought into existence for the de- 
fense of Western Europe. The treaty 
places severe military and economic re- 
strictions on Italy and will make it im- 
possible for her to contribute her fullest 
potential to the defense of her friends 
and neighbors in Western Europe in the 
event of an aggression. She has agreed, 
as we all know, under the Atlantic Pact 
to do her part and to take steps for the 
mutual aid and collective defense of the 
nations parties to that pact; yet by the 
very terms of the Italian treaty, which 
we still tolerate, and which we were 
parties to fastening upon the Italian peo- 
ple, she is unable to do her part and 
carry on with the other countries in the 
collective defense of the free nations of 
the world. 

Italy cannot defend herself without 
large and well-equipped infantry forces. 
At present such forces are being 
equipped with American-made weapons. 
Reports from Italy indicate that Italian 
production of weapons and equipment 
is delayed and ineffective. Major George 
Fielding Eliot, an able and renowned mil- 
itary expert, reports from Italy that the 
Italians would fight bravely in their own 
defense but that they have lost confi- 
dence in the United States insofar as our 
efforts to aid their own military produc- 
tion program is concerned. Major Eliot 
quotes an Italian Army officer as saying: 

The development of Italy’s arms produc- 
tion program is being just as effectively sab- 
otaged by your eternal delays, hesitations, 
and reconsiderations as if Stalin himself were 
right here in Rome directing every move- 
ment. 


Incidentally, I should mention that 
even the manufacture of arms by the 
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Italians comes under the limitations of 
the treaty itself. 

Major Eliot further quotes this Italian 
Army officer as follows: 

It isn't that you aren't delivering your own 
finished weapons to us. We're getting tanks, 
artillery, aircraft, .50-caliber machine guns, 
bazookas, and other American arms according 
to schedule, or even ahead of it, but our basic 
need is a small-arms program, which of ne- 
cessity includes stepping up our own produc- 
tion of rifles, machine guns, and small-arms 
ammunition—and whenever it’s a question 
of helping Italian weapon production, that's 
where the run-around begins. 


In the same report from Rome, Major 
Eliot says: 

At present the armament of the Italian 
infantry is a mess. Weapons using nine 
different types of ammunition are in use. 


Major Eliot reports an Italian ser- 
geant as having said to him with refer- 
ence to the rifes available to Italian 
troops: 

Its best use is to throw it at the enemy. 
You might even hit two of them that way. 


Italy has several excellent arms fac- 
tories and has the skilled workmen ca- 
pable of producing small arms. If the 
limitations were. removed, they could 
proceed to manufacture arms which are 
so necessary for the defense of their 
people. Although Italy has been stripped 
of the means of manufacturing heavy 
military equipment and is denied the 
right of building vessels and planes of 
war, those restrictions can be lifted if 
we denounce the Italian Peace Treaty 
and then give Italy substantial aid under 
the mutual defense assistance program. 

The Department of State has taken the 
position that now is not the time to move 
for abrogation of the Italian Peace 
Treaty. The State Department insists 
that revocation of the Italian Peace 
Treaty presents important political and 
legal considerations, not only for Italy 
but also for the United States and other 
signatories of the Italian Peace Treaty 
which require continuous study. The 
Department therefore refuses to take any 
action to correct the anomalous situation 
caused by continuous adherence to the 
terms of the 1947 treaty. 

The Italian Government has warned 
the west that Russia’s Balkan satellites 
are rearming and that this has created 
a dangerous situation in the Mediterra- 
nean. Italy has, according to reports, 
appealed for revision of the 1947 Peace 
Treaty in order that she may increase 
her own armed forces. The Depart- 
ment of State has replied that it shares 
Italy’s concern over the illegal building 
up in Romania, Bulgaria, and Hungary. 
The State Department insists, however, 
that it does not consider the present an 
appropriate time to discuss possible 
changes in the Italian treaty. 

My amendment to the resolutions now 
under discussion is designed to express 
the will of the Congress that the Amer- 
ican Government shall take the lead in 
seeking revision of the Italian Peace 
Treaty. It is designed to make it clear 
that the Congress of the United States 
favors removal of the military restric- 
tions on Italy which are contained in 
that treaty. 
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My amendment is designed to express 
the will of Congress that Italy shall be 
allowed to defend herself. 

It seems to me that this is only a move- 
ment dictated by common sense, a move- 
ment dictated by the necessity of put- 
ting the people of Italy in a position to 
defend themselves and to aid in the great 
movement for the defense of the free na- 
tions of the world. It seems to me, con- 
sidering the way the treaty is drawn and 
the way we are now moving, that we are 
likely to see the very impracticable, 
ridiculous, and stupid situation of hav- 
ing American troops in Italy defending 
the Italians while the Italians sit on the 
mountain sides watching the Americans 
fight the Russians or the Communists. 
In World War II we had the experience 
of many of the Italians watching us fight 
again to liberate them from the Ger- 
mans; but at this time it seems to me 
that the situation will be just as I have 
mentioned unless we take action now by 
way of advising the President and giv- 
ing impetus to the movement to do away 
with the unfair limitations of the treaty. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Will the Senator tell 
us, if he knows, what the attitude of the 
Italian Government is toward this pro- 
posal? 

Mr. WATKINS. As I understand, the 
Government of Italy is very much in 
favor of having the limitations of the 
treaty removed. I have not had word 
directly from them, but I have seen 
copies of the Italian press published in 
Rome and other places, which heartily 
support this movement. I cannot see 
how the Italian Government could pos- 
sibly object or in any way try to prevent 
such a movement from succeeding. 

I think the Senator understands that 
in the diplomatic world it would prob- 
ably be unwise for Italy at this moment 
to start the movement. I am not start- 
ing this primarily in behalf of the Ital- 
ians, but in behalf of American boys 
who will have to go abroad and defend 
the Italians if their hands are not un- 
tied and if they are not allowed to de- 
fend themselves. That is my primary 
motive in asking for a change in the 
treaty. It seems to me that the Senate 
ought to accept the amendment. We are 
giving advice. Let us throw in some for 
good measure, which will help our boys, 
and incidentally help the Italians and 
the other nations who will have to fight 
Italy’s battles, too, if the Italians are not 
given their liberty to defend themselves, 
to build armaments, to operate their 
factories, to manufacture tanks and 
planes, and also to receive tanks and 
planes from us and from other nations 
which will go, in large measure, to re- 
arming 8,000,000 Italians who can bear 
arms, and who ean defend themselves if 
given the opportunity. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield to the Senator 
from Vermont, 

Mr. AIKEN. I invite the attention of 
the Senator from Utah to the fact that 
Italy is one country which has a surplus 
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of labor at the present time, and that 
his amendment, if carried out by our own 
Government, would not only give Italy 
an opportunity to improve her own eco- 
nomic condition, but would also put her 
in a much stronger position to defend 
herself if attacked. 

As I see it, the United States is now 
in the position of having tied Italy’s 
hands behind her and promised her that 
if any other nation should attack her we 
would come to her defense. Of course, 
that is a very incongruous situation for 
this great Nation to find itself in. 

I am in favor of the Senator’s amend- 
ment, and I hope that it will be adopted. 
I hope, even more, that the administra- 
tion will see fit to act upon it after it is 
adopted . 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, in re- 
sponse to the Senator from Vermont I 
should like to say that there are un- 
employed, many hundreds of thousands, 
if not millions, of Italian men, who are of 
an age enabling them to bear arms. If 
they were put into the defense forces 
they would be in a position to take care 
of themselves, and in addition, to help 
defend their country and lighten the 
burden on the United States, on which, 
in the end, in spite of all we do, most of 
the burden will be placed. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. I should like to add 
a further observation, and then I will 
yield. My information is that the Soviet 
Union has failed to keep its part of the 
Italian treaty agreement. The Soviet 
Union has opposed every nomination 
that was made to make Italy a part of 
the United Nations. In other ways Rus- 
sia has violated the Italian treaty, and 
there is no longer any obligation on our 
part to carry out the other provisions, 
since Russia has taken the attitude 
which she has taken. 

I now yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. How can we ex- 
pect full participation by Italy in the 
implementation of the North Atlantic 
Treaty so long as the peace treaty limits 
her armed forces to 185,000 men? How 
can we overcome that restriction? 

Mr. WATKINS. There is no way I 
know of to do so legally. We can violate 
the treaty. But it seems to me the more 
honorable course would be to urge this 
country and other countries who are at- 
tempting to defend free nations, to set 
aside the treaty and secure a new treaty 
which frees Italy from arms limitations. 
I think that is the only way we can do it. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Emphasis in this 
debate has been placed on the essential 
need of strengthening and improving the 
morale of the countries of Western Eu- 
rope. I ask the Senator from Utah, How 
can we enhance the morale of the people 
of Italy so long as they are prohibited 
by the terms of the Italian Peace Treaty 
from defending their nation against 
communistic aggression? Certainly if 
we want their support, if we want them 
to take an active part in implementing 
the North Atlantic Treaty, then we cer- 
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tainly should take steps immediately to 
do something about the limitations in- 
herent in that peace treaty. 

Mr. WATKINS. I agree with the 
Senator from Idaho. Suppose the situa- 
tion were reversed, and Italy was send- 
ing Italian troops to the United States 
to help us against some other country, 
and our soldiers were required to sit on 
the sidelines and watch that situation. 
What would that do to the morale of the 
American people? What would it do to 
the morale of any people who had any 
pride in their country, loyalty to its flag 
and to its great traditions and history, 
such as the Italian people have? It 
seems to me a poor way of helping the 
morale of a people. 

I hope we may today have an almost 
unanimous vote by Senators expressing 
their feeling with respect to this ques- 
tion, so that the State Department, the 
President of the United States, and the 
other nations parties to the treaty will 
take whatever steps they can to have 
the treaty changed, at least with respect 
to the limitations on the military power 
of Italy. 

Mr. President, how many minutes have 
I left of my time? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 10 minutes 
more. 

Mr. WATKINS. I reserve the re- 
mainder of my time. I yield the floor at 
the moment, 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, the 
unanimous-consent agreement provides 
as follows: 

That no amendment or motion that is not 
germane to the subject matter of the said 
resolution shall be received. 


On the strength of that provision I 
make a point of order against the 
amendment of the Senator from Utah. 
It is not germane, There are a number 
of signatories of the peace treaty with 
Italy. We cannot unilaterally declare 
it is no good, and withdraw. Further- 
more, the proposal would merely involve 
us in another international quarrel with 
Russia, and might possibly eventuate in 
armed aggression by one or the other 
of the powers. So I hope the Chair will 
sustain the point of order. 

Mr. WATKINS. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I still 
have the floor. 

Mr. WATKINS. I thought the Sena- 
tor had quit. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I do not claim to 
be a quorum, but I am here and entitled 
to be noticed. 

It seems to me that this amendment 
is immaterial and not at all germane 
to the purpose of the resolution. The 
resolution refers only to the sending of 
troops to Western Europe. What in the 
world the Italian peace treaty has to do 
with that is very difficult for me to see. 

I urge the point of order. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Utah desire to argue the 
point of order? 

Mr. WATKINS. I desire to argue it, 
but I want to have a quorum call first, 
so Senators may know what we are talk- 
ing about. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The time 
consumed in calling the roll will have 
to be taken out of the Senator’s time. 
He has only 10 minutes left. 

Mr. WATKINS. Well, I do not desire 
the time for the roll call to be taken out 
of my time. If that is the ruling of the 
Chair, I shall have to abide by it. 

It seems to me the very question we 
are discussing is the number, to a certain 
extent, of the troops we will send to 
Europe, and if anything we can do will 
result in cutting down that number, or 
materially affect it, it scems to me it is 
germane to what we are considering. 

I cannot conceive any better way to 
cut down the necessity for sending 
American troops abroad than to get rid 
of the Italian Treaty. I have already 
pointed out there are some 8,000,000 
Italians able to bear arms. During 
World War II Italy had in reserve and 
actually under arms around 8 600,000 
men. They are available again today. 
If they are available, it certainly will 
have some effect upon the necessity for 
American troops if they are given the 
right to bear arms and if we allow them 
to operate their arms factories to make 
guns, build tanks, ships, and whatever is 
needed to wage war. If we are not talk- 
ing about defense, and the ways to im- 
prove our defense in Europe, and defend 
the free nations of the world, what are 
we talking about here today? I cannot 
imagine anything that strikes more at 
the heart of what we are debating today 
than my amendment. What are we pro- 
posing to do? We are proposing to give 
advice. All I propose is that the Con- 
gress of the United States give some 
more advice which, together with the 
rest of it, will improve our defenses in 
Europe. 

I suggest my amendment is germane, 
and I ask the Chair to rule that it is 
germane. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for an observation? 

Mr. WATKINS, I yield to the Senator 
from Idaho. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I should like to 
call attention to paragraph 4 of Senate 
Resolution 99: 

It is the sense of the Senate that before 
sending units of ground troops to Europe 
under article 3 of the North Atlantic Treaty. 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff shall certify to the 
Secretary of Defense that in their opinion 
the parties to the North Atlantic Treaty— 


Including Italy— 

are giving, and have agreed to give full, 
realistic force, and effect to the requirement 
of article 3 of said treaty that “by means of 
continuous and effective self-help and 
mutual aid,” they will “maintain and develop 
their individual and collective capacity to 
resist armed attack,” specifically insofar as 
the creation of combat units is concerned. 


Mr. President, obviously Italy cannot 
cooperate with other nations under the 
North Atlantic Treaty and under the 
provisions of self-help and mutual aid 
contribute armed forces to the imple- 
mentation of that treaty. The amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Utah 
pea is germane to the pending resolu- 

on. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
facta from Utah wish to argue fur- 

er 
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Mr. WATKINS. I reserve the re- 
mainder of the time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On the point 
of order the Chair does not think the 
limitation of time applies, because the 
point of order as made is debatable so 
long as the Chair wishes to hear any 
argument in support of the point of 
order or in opposition to it. The point 
of order may not be regarded in the na- 
ture of a motion. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I can- 
not hear the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
thinks the point of order does not stand 
on the same level with a motion, the 
time on which is limited by the unani- 
mous-consent agreement. So if the 
Senator wishes to argue the point of 
order further, the Chair will hear him 
reasonably. The time for discussion of 
a point of order is as a rule in the dis- 
cretion of the Chair, because it is for his 
information. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Sena- 
tor will state it. 

Mr. WATKINS. May I suggest that 
the Chair submit the question to the 
Senate for decision. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
presumes that he has a right to submit 
it, although under the unanimous- 
consent agreement it seems to be as- 
sumed that the Chair would pass on 
points of order. 

The resolution which is before the 
Senate pertains to the sending of troops 
from the United States to Western Eu- 
rope to implement the Atlantic Pact. 
Italy is a member of the Atlantic Pact. 
The question of a treaty between Italy 
and other nations, especially Russia, 
limiting her power to arm herself, pre- 
sents a difficult situation, and the Chair 
does not wish to indulge in any dogma 
as to its germaneness. The germane- 
ness of one proposition to another is 
rather a technical matter. The Chair 
is not convinced that the mere expres- 
sion of the sense of the Senate with re- 
gard to a treaty wholly outside the At- 
lantic Pact, although one of the mem- 
bers of the Atlantic Pact is a party to 
that treaty, is germane to the resolu- 
tion now before the Senate. 

Indirectly the amendment may have 
some effect upon the President's ability 
to carry out the agreement under the 
Atlantic Pact, but an expression that is 
the sense of the Senate that the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of State should 
initiate negotiations in some way to bring 
about a revision of the Italian treaty does 
not impress the Chair as being the logi- 
cal way to get at that matter, although 
the entire resolution is merely an expres- 
sion of the sense of the Senate—if it be 
the sense of the Senate—in regarc to the 
implementation of the Atlantic Pact. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, before 
the Chair concludes his ruling, may I 
observe that on page 1 of Senate Resolu- 
tion 99, in the fourth “whereas,” we find 
the following: 

Whereas article 3 of the North Atlantic 
Treaty pledges that the United States and 
the other parties thereto “separately and 
jointly, by means of continuous and effective 
self-help and mutual aid, will maintain and 
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develop their individual and collective ca- 
pacity to resist armed attack.” 


Mr. President, I submit that if the re- 
strictions of the treaty deny to Italy an 
effective medium of promoting and de- 
veloping self-help, then the amendment 
is germane to the resolution, for that is 
all the amendment amounts to. Cer- 
tainly if the restrictions and limitations 
of the Italian peace treaty are removed, 
Italy will be in a better position to help 
herself and to make a greater contribu- 
tion to the entire subject matter which 
now is under discussion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is it the Sen- 
ator's position that the United States of 
America, under a Senate resolution de- 
claring it to be the sense of the Senate, 
can initiate procedure by which that 
treaty could be revised? 

Mr. PASTORE. No, because the 
amendment, as I understand, is merely 
an admonition that by promoting good 
will and making—by means of the re- 
moval of those limitations—the proper 
movements that are necessary to be made 
in order effectively to promote the pur- 
pose of the resolution, Italy will be in a 
better position to make a larger contri- 
bution to the effort of the North At- 
lantic nations. So I submit that the 
amendment is absolutely germane, sim- 
ply for the reason that it is a drive in 
the proper direction. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, per- 
mit me to call attention again to the 
amendment itself. It has been modified; 
but the original amendmat expressed 
what I think has just been stated b7 the 
Senator from Rhode Island, namely, 
that— 

It is the sense of the Senate that the 
United States should join with the other 
parties to the treaty of peace with Italy, en- 
tered into on February 10, 1947, or with such 
of the parties as may agree thereto, in the 
negotiation of a new treaty of peace with 
Italy which will eliminate all provisions of 
the existing treaty which impose limitations 
upon the military strength of Italy and pre- 
vent the performance by Italy of her obli- 
gations under the North Atlantic Treaty to 
contribute to the full extent of her capacity 
to the defense of Western Europe. 


Mr. President, the resolution has to 
do with implementing the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty. The pu pose of the amend- 
ment, as offered, is to permit Italy to 
do her part in implementing that treaty. 
It seems to me that since we are offer- 
ing advice only to the President, then 
in its broadest sense the amendment 
certainly is germane to the resolution; 
and I believe that the ordinary man on 
the street, the citizen who is not schooled 
in parliamentary usage, would say that 
the amendment has a direct relation- 
ship to the resolution. I am sure the 
American people will feel that the 
amendment has something to do with 
the subject matter, and so will the Italian 
people, and all other peoples who are 
parties to the pact. 

I realize that the Senate is guided by 
its own rules and regulations; but it 
seems to me that a certain amount of 
discretion may be exercised by the Chair 
in connection with questions of this sort, 
and that therefore the Chair would not 
properly be criticized for ruling that the 
amendment is germane, and thus is 
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proper for consideration at this time. 
So it seems to me that the Senate should 
be permitted to vote on the amendment, 
so as to let the President and the world 
know how we feel about this matter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
does not think the amendment is very 
germane. The Chair does not think it 
is very much in order. However, the 
Chair will let the Senate pass upon that 
question by voting on it. Therefore, the 
Chair will, with a good deal of reserva- 
tion as to the correctness of his position, 
overrule the point of order. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President 

Mr. WATKINS. Just a minute, Mr. 
President; I did not understand the 
Chair’s ruling. a 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
overrules the point of order—with a good 
deal of reservation. 

Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. When the Senator 
from Utah read this amendment a mo- 
ment ago, I believe he read it as it was 
originally printed, whereas the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE] sug- 
gested some modifications of the amend- 
ment. 

I would be inclined to support the 
amendment with the modifications sug- 
gested by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts. Am I correct in understanding 
that the modifications were made? 

Mr. WATKINS. Those modifications 
were accepted by me and are a part of 
the amendment as it is now before the 
Senate. In reading the amendment a 
moment ago, I merely had before me a 
printed copy of the amendment, and I 
read that in order to explain the sense 
of the amendment. When I read the 
amendment, I explained that the amend- 
ment is not now in exactly that form. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield. 

Mr. LODGE. For the information of 
the Senator from New Mexico, let me say 
that the Senator from Utah accepted the 
suggestion that the amendment be modi- 
fied so as to include the words “seek to” 
after the word “should” in line 2, on 
page 1, and then to strike out the re- 
mainder of line 2, and all of lines 3, 4, 
and 5, and the word “will” in line 6, and 
to insert the words “with Italy” after the 
word “treaty” in line 6, so as to make the 
amendment read as follows: 

It is the sense of the Senate that the United 
States should seek to eliminate all provi- 
sions of the existing treaty with Italy— 


And so forth. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
suggest that the amendment as modified 
and as now before the Senate be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Utah yield for that pur- 
pose? 

Mr. WATKINS. Yes, Mr. President; I 
suppose I still have some time remaining. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment as modified will be read. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 5, it 
is proposec to strike out the period at 
the end of line 8, and insert in lieu there- 
of a semicolon; and at the end of the 
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resolution it is proposed to add the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

8. it is the sense of the Senate that the 
United States should seek to eliminate all 
provisions of the existing treaty with Italy 
which impose limitations upon the military 
strength of Italy and prevent the perform- 
ance of her obligations under the North At- 
lantic Treaty to contribute to the full extent 
of her capacity to the defense of Western 
Europe. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Utah has approximately 8 minutes 
remaining, if he wishes to use them. 

Mr. WATKINS. My. President, I shall 
reserve my time. I see that the Senator 
from Texas is seeking recognition, and I 
may wish to reply. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Texas. I wish to take only a 
minute and a half although I did not 
realize that the Senator from Texas had 
been recognized. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the 
unanimous-consent agreement, the time 
on all amendments is controlled by the 
proponents of the amendments and the 
Senator from Texas. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, the 
time yielded to me should be taken from 
the time allotted to the control of the 
sponsor of the pending amendment. 

Mr. WATKINS. Very well, Mr. Presi- 
dent; I am glad to yield to the Senator 
from Wyoming for the time he desires. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
merely wish to say that I am in complete 
agreement with the sense of the amend- 
ment as submitted by the Senator from 
Utah and as modified in accordance with 
the suggestions offered by the Senator 
from Massachusetts. I think the 
amendment as modified is highly intelli- 
gent, and is a desirable declaration of 
policy. I believe the Senate should adopt 
the amendment as modified. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Texas yield to the Senator 
from Arkansas? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. How much 
time does the Senator from Texas yield 
to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr, CONNALLY. I yield the Senator 
5 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Arkansas is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
when the treaty with Italy was before 
the Senate for ratification, I moved to 
delay its consideration from that time— 
which was during the summer, I be- 
lieve—until the following September. 

I was opposed to the treaty then, and 
I still am. I should have been perfectly 
willing to go further than this amend- 
ment, if the whole treaty were to be re- 
considered or abrogated, if that were 
possible, because I think it was a very 
unwise treaty. 

So that if this amendment has the 
effect of at least lessening the impact of 
the Italian peace treaty, I certainly ex- 
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pect to support it. If those who have 
studied it more than I have contemplate 
going further in regard to the treaty, so 
as to eliminate some of the other re- 
strictions it contains, I shall be very glad 
to support that movement also. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield 1 minute to 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. McFar- 
LAND], 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
wish to explain the vote I am about to 
cast on the pending amendment. I 
should favor modifying the treaty with 
Italy, but I do not think this is either 
the time or the place for us to consider 
amendments of the kind suggested. I 
believe the proposal should be given care- 
ful consideration by the proper commit- 
tee before we act on it. I do not know 
how far it might reach or what its effect 
might be. Before we vote upon amend- 
ments of this character I think the com- 
mittee should consider them. I under- 
stand that this amendment was not con- 
sidered by any committee. If the Senate 
of the United States is to adopt a reso- 
lution on the subject of the assignment 
of troops to Europe, in my opinion it 
should be a resolution similar to the one 
now under consideration. I do not be- 
lieve we should begin amending the res- 
olution by an amendment of the kind 
now proposed. We do not know where 
it would lead. It could be said that we 
ought to have another treaty with Mex- 
ico, or with Canada, or with some other 
country, if we are to amend the resolu- 
tion to cover questions growing out of 
treaties. 

Mr. President, for the reasons stated, 
I do not believe this is either the time 
or place to consider the subject matter 
covered by the amendment, as indicated 
by the Chair in overruling the point of 
order, with reservations, and I shall 
therefore cast my vote against the 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
was a member of the American delega- 
tion when the Italian treaty was writ- 
ten. It did not suit me, and it did not 
suit other members of the American 
delegation, to place on Italy the limita- 
tions contained in the treaty. I am in 
sympathy with Italy’s having a right to 
arm and defend herself, but this is not 
the way to accomplish it. I repeat, this 
is not the way to reach that objective. 

A number of other nations are parties 
to the Italian Peace Treaty, Do we want 
to offend them by undertaking through 
unilateral action to modify the treaty? 
Do we want to offend countries who will 
oppose our action? It would be neces- 
sary to get the consent of Russia, for she 
is a party to the treaty. Is it supposed 
that if we adopt a simple resolution 
Russia will say, “Fine; all right; what- 
ever you boys want, we will agree to it”? 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. How are we going to 
have action to modify the treaty started 
unless we undertake to express our opin- 
ions as to what should be done? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Whatever we do 
should be done directly, not as a side 
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issue in connection with the pending 
resolution. The Secretary of State and 
the President will be here long after this 
amendment has been acted upon, and 
whenever they desire to do so they may 
take the question up with other parties 
to the treaty. It is impossible to tack 
onto this resolution an amendment to 
deal with every question which may 
arise anywhere in the world. 

The Chair very clearly indicated he 
did not regard the amendment as ger- 
mane, or as very germane. In fact, 
it is not at all germane. We ought to 
proceed according to rules and regula- 
tions and in accordance with judgment, 
policy, and logic. The amendment is not 
germane to the question now before the 
Senate. 

Let us suppose that, instead of this 
amendment, we should say, We want a 
resolution on the subject of the treaty 
with Mexico made at Guadalupe Hi- 
dalgo in 1848.” It would be equally as 
germane as the proposal now being 
made. In my opinion, neither of them 
is germane. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. ` 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Certainly Mexico 
is not a signatory to the North Atlantic 
Treaty, is she? 

Mr. CONNALLY. No; but she is a 
signatory to numerous other treaties. 
I am merely illustrating the point that 
such an amendment as the one now 
pending cannot be added to the resolu- 
tion as one might attach a tail to a kite 
and have our relations with other coun- 
tries of the world affected in that 
manner. We have treaties with many 
nations. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. Is there any sound 
reason why we cannot give the Presi- 
dent good advice, in this instance, as we 
are doing with respect to the imple- 
mentation of other parts of the North 
Atlantic Pact? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I think an effort is 
being made to give him too much advice. 
I think the President should be allowed 
to exercise his own judgment in certain 
matters, without being dictated to by the 
Senate in the interest of politics. 

Mr. WATKINS. Had the President 
been given better advice in the begin- 
ning, I should not now be urging this 
question, because there would never have 
been such an Italian peace treaty as 
now exists. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Iam sure it is easy 
for the Senator to say what might have 
happened, and what will happen. 

Mr. WATKINS. I want it known that 
I voted against the Italian peace treaty, 
because I thought it a bad treaty when 
it was negotiated. The committee it- 
self said it was not a good treaty; and 
it has become worse as the years have 
gone by. Now that Russia has violated 
the treaty, there is no reason why we 
should not initiate a movement to get 
the State Department and the Presi- 
dent to proceed, in any legitimate way 
they can, to remove the limitations re- 
ferred to. 
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Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator from 
Utah makes a very logical argument. 
Hc argues that because Russia has vio- 
lated some treaty, we ought to violate 
one. Is that the Senator’s argument? 

Mr. WATKINS. If one party to a 
treaty does not observe its obligations 
under the treaty, does not that afford 
ue other parties ground for denouncing 

t? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Why, of course. 

Mr. WATKINS. What would we do, 
for example, in respect to the North At- 
lantic Pact, if all the other members to 
the pact said, “No, we are not going to 
do anything”? Would we remain in it 
and continue to carry on? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I may say the Sen- 
ator's question is about as germane as 
the amendment we are now discussing. 

Mr. President and Senators, I have 
sympathy for the Italian people. I do 
not want to see them prevented from 
defending themselves or from arming 
themselves. But the issue raised by the 
amendment is not germane to the ques- 
tion with which we are concerned. We 
can deal with it at any time. Let the 
Senator from Utah present his proposal 
when the pending resolution has been 
disposed of, when we can give it con- 
sideration. It can be studied by the 
proper Senate committee. It can be in- 
vestigated through appropriate hearings. 
Let us not do a foolish thing simply be- 
cause we may be irritated by some as- 
pects of the Italian peace treaty. I hope 
Senators will vote against the amend- 
ment. The issue is whether the treaty 
shall be sustained. The proposed 
amendment is a troublemaker, and I 
hope Senators will vote it down. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on the amendment of the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. WATKINS} as modified. 

Mr. WATKINS. I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. YOUNG (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
McKELLAR], who is absent because of ill- 
ness. If he were present and voting, he 
would vote “nay.” If I were at liberty 
to vote, I would vote “yea.” I withhold 
my vote. 

The roll call was coneluded. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
FREAR], the Senator from South Carolina 
EMr. MAYBANK], the Senator from Geor- 
gia [Mr. RUSSELL], and the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. SmirH] are unavoid- 
ably detained on official business. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnvsovn] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate on official committee business. 

The Senator from Nevada IMr. 
McCarran] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate on official business. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
McKEt.Lar] is absent because of illness. 

I announce further that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
FRRAR] and the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Macnuson] would vote “yea.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. VaN- 
DEN ARG] is absent by leave of the Senate. 
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The result was announced—yeas 67, 
nays 20, as follows: 


YEAS—67 
Aiken Ferguson Morse 
Anderson Flanders Mundt 
Bennett Fulbright Neely 
Benton Hendrickson Nixon 
Brewster Hickenlooper O'Conor 
Bricker O'Mahoney 
Bridges Hunt Pastore 
Butler, Md. Ives Robertson 
Butler, Nebr, Jenner Saltonstall 
Byrd Johnson, Colo, 
Cain Kem Smathers 
Ca; Kilgore Smith, Maine 
Carlson Knowland Smith, N. J. 
Case Langer Taft 
Chavez Lehman Thye 
Clements Lodge Tobey 
Cordon Long Watkins 
Dirksen McCarthy Welker 
Douglas McClellan Wherry 
Duff McMahon Wiley 
Dworshak Malone Williams 
Eastland Martin 
Ecton Millikin 
NAYS—20 

Connally Hill McFarland 
Ellender Hoey Monroney 

Holland Murray 
Gillette Johnson, Tex. Sparkman 
Green Johnston, S. C. 
Hayden. Kefauver Underwood 
Hennings Kerr 

NOT VOTING—9 

Frear Magnuson Smith, N.C. 
McCarran Maybank Vandenberg 

Russell Young 


So the amendment of Mr. WATKINS, 
as modified, was agreed to. i 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, on behalf, 
of myself, the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr, McManon], the Senator from Ver- 
mont (Mr. ANI, the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. AnnERson], the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], the Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN], the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. HEN- 
DRICKSON], the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Durr], the Senator from Ili- 
nois [Mr. Doucras], the Senator from 
Maine [Mrs. SMITH], the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce], and my col- 
league the junior Senator from New 
York [Mr, Lerman] I submit an amend- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will state the amendment offered 
by the Senator from New York for him- 
self and other Senators. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 4, 
line 19, it is proposed to strike out all of 
paragraph 6 through page 5, line 2, and 
in lieu thereof insert: 

6. The Senate hereby approves the present 
policy of assigning American forces, includ- 
ing ground troops, to Western Europe when 
such assignment is in implementation of 
article 3 of the North Atlantic Treaty and 
hereby approves the present plans of the 
President and the Joint Chiefs of Staff to 
send four additional divisions of ground 
troops to Western Europe; to this end it is 
the sense of the Senate, in the interests of 
national unity and understanding, that there 
should be full collaboration between the 
Congress and the President; and it is the 
sense of the Senate that, whenever either 
a majority of all the members of the Senate 
Committees on Foreign Relations and Armed 
Services, acting jointly, or a majority of all 
the members of the House Committees on 
Foreign Affairs and Armed Services, acting 
jointly, may believe that any proposec policy 
pertaining to the implementation of article 
3 of the North Atlantic Treaty is a new 
policy, or may disagree with the certified 
opinions referred to in paragraphs 4 or 5, 
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such new policy or the matter in disagree- 
ment should be submitted to the Senate and 
House for their consideration and approval 
in such manner as the committees may 
recommend, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from New York is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. IVES. I shall not take that much 
time. I yield myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. President, it is most regrettable 
that at one of the most critical periods 
in our Nation’s history the relationship 
between the President and the Congress 
and the confidence of the Congress in 
the President have reached so low an 
ebb that many of us in the Senate have 
believed it necessary to assert by formal 
expression the authority of our National 

legislative body with respect to the 
Chief Executive. 

Mr. President, may I have order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate 
will be in order, Senators who wish to 
converse will please retire from the 
Chamber. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, if there be 
constitutional grounds for the action we 
would take, then our action becomes a 
duty and obligation, It seems to me, 
however, that with or without constitu- 
tional provocation, such action as we 
contemplate is essential. 

Whether or not the President is re- 
quired to obtain the consent of the 
Congress for the use and deployment of 
American Armed Forces abroad, includ- 
ing Western Europe, he should, as a 
matter of practical expediency and com- 
mon sense, consult and collaborate with 
the Congress on every significant matter 
of this kind. In fact, he should seek 
to obtain the approval of the Congress 
without being requested to do so by the 
Congress. Indeed, it is hard to under- 
stand how any Chief Executive in these 
trying days would want to take upon 
himself the sole and exclusive respon- 
sibility for decisions involving, not alone 
our Armed Forces, but the very fate of 
the Nation. 

As it is, we have before us a resolution 
expressing the attitude of the Senate and 
outlining in part a course of procedure 
by which the Senate—or both Houses of 
the Congress if the concurrent resolution 
is adopted by the House of Representa- 
tives as well as by the Senate—would col- 
laborate with the President in the deter- 
mination of policies and programs affect- 
ing the assignment of American armed 
forces abroad—especially of American 
ground troops to Western Europe. I 
agree with tne purpose of this resolution 
and to a considerable extent with its 
substance. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor will suspend until the Senate is in or- 
der. There is entirely too much moving 
around in the Chamber and too much 
conversation. The Senator who has the 
floor is entitled to the respectful hearing 
of the Members of the Senate. Senators 
who are compelled to converse will 
please retire from the Chamber. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I suspect 
that the context the resolution may have 
something to do with the moving around 
in the Chamber. 

XCVII—195 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
has no way of knowing what is causing 
the moving around. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, the resolu- 
tion approves the selection of General 
Eisenhower as supreme allied command- 
er in Europe. It accepts as fact the ne- 
cessity which requires the United States 
to assign units of our Armed Forces to 
the Eisenhower command. As a prelimi- 
nary to such assignment, it calls for con- 
sultation by the President with the Sec- 
retary of Defense, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, the Committees on Foreign Rela- 
tions and Armed Services of the Senate, 
the Committees on Foreign Affairs and 
Armed Services of the House, and Gen- 
eral Eisenhower himself. As an essen- 
tial prerequisite for such assignment, it 
calls upon those nations which are par- 
ties to the North Atlantic Treaty to give 
full, realistic force and effect to the re- 
quirements of article 3 of said treaty. It 
insists that the European members of 
the North Atlantic Treaty shall make 
the major contribution to the ground 
troops under General Eisenhower's com- 
mand and, even then, specifies that such 
assignment shall only be made after the 
Secretary of Defense and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff have certified to the 
Senate Committees on Foreign Relations 
and Armed Services and to the House 
Committees on Foreign Affairs and 
Armed Services that it is a necessary 
step in strengthening the security of the 
United States. It calls upon the Presi- 
dent to submit to the Congress at inter- 
vals of not more than 6 months reports 
on the implementation of the North At- 
lantic Treaty, including such informa- 
tion as may be available for this pur- 
pase by General Eisenhower. It specifi- 
cally approves the present plans of the 
President and the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
to send four additional divisions of 
ground forces to Western Europe. 

Only in the resolution’s failure to pro- 
vide definite procedure by which to ob- 
tain congressional approval of future 
policy pertaining to the assignment of 
American ground troops abroad, in im- 
plementation of article 3 of the North 
Atlantic Treaty, is it seriously defective. 
In the first six lines of paragraph 6, as 
now written in the resolution, the lan- 
guage is so indefinite and ambiguous 
that it is subject to varying and con- 
flicting interpretations which have been 
disclosed during the course of this 
debate. 

This language of the paragraph paves 
the way for future controversy and 
debate which may be provoked when the 
emergency will have become far more 
critical and dangerous. To adopt this 
resolution with paragraph 6 in its pres- 
ent form will lead to almost certain and 
perhaps disastrous misunderstandings 
end misinterpretations at some later 
date when protracted debate would be 
fatal in its effect not only on civilian 
morale, but even worse, on the morale 
and welfare of American Armed Forces 
everywhere. 

Therefore, I have been pleased to join 
in efforts to clarify the language and 
terminology in paragraph 6 so that it 
can state what it means and can be 
understood by everyone. And so I sup- 
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port the pending substitute amendment, 
which I have sent to the desk. It is very 
similar to the amendment which was 
offered last Friday by the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. McManon] and my- 
self. I support the pending substitute 
amendment, both as to its purpose and 
as to its substance. 

At this point, Mr. President, I wish to 
point out that copies of th amendment, 
in mimeographed form, have been dis- 
tributed, and they are now on the desks 
of all Senators. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. IVES. I am very sorry I cannot 
yield. I am speaking against time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
declines to yield, 

Mr. IVES. If I have some time re- 
maining at the conclusion of my remarks, 
I shall be very happy to yield. 

This amendment not only endorses the 
present general policy of assigning 
American forces, including ground 
troops, to Western Europe when such as- 
signment is in implementation of article 
3 of the North Atlantic Treaty; it also 
proves specifically the present plans to 
send four additional divisions of ground 
troops to Western Europe. Calling for 
the “fullest collaboration between the 
Congress and the President,” it places 
with appropriate congressional commit- 
tees initial responsibility for the consid- 
eration of and action on every new policy 
which may be proposed and every deci- 
sion regarding the future assignment of 
American ground troops to Western Eu- 
rope which may be proposed by the Sec- 
retary of Defense, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, and General Eisenhower. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
STENNIS in the chair). The Senate will 
be in order. Visitors in the Chamber, 
who are presumably helping Senators to 
transact business, will kindly retire if it 
is necessary for them to converse. 

Mr. IVES. To those who may charge 
that, in designating by title four commit- 
tees of the Congress to consider these 
questions in the first instance, we thus 
would set up an “elite group” to bypass 
full Senate consideration and to circum- 
vent full Senate action, I would point out 
that no situation of this kind could pos- 
sibly arise under the terms of the amend- 
ment. Under the procedure outlined in 
the amendment, no Member of the Sen- 
ate would be deprived of the opportunity 
to take such personal action regarding 
proposed policies and programs affecting 
our Armed Forces as he would be able to 
take if the amendment were not in effect. 
Were any Member of the Senate to differ 
with any decision of the committees in 
question, he could, through the process 
of offering a resolution, both express his 
personal dissent and obtain full Senate 
action on the matter through a motion 
to discharge, just as he can do at the 
present time. By this process any dis- 
senting Senator would be assured of 
thorough floor debate and floor action on 
the question at issue. 

As a matter of fact, the procedure 
contemplated by the substitute amend- 
ment would provide substantial protec- 
tion to the Senate as a whole and to 
each Member of the Senate individually 
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against precipitate action by the Presi- 
dent, or the Secretary of Defense, or the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, without Senate ap- 
proval. It would force the disclosure of 
any new policy or any program before it 
might become a fait accompli and be- 
fore, in the course of normal events, it 
might even be brought to the attention 
of the Senate. 

Without the procedural requirements 
in this substitute amendment, and under 
the terms of paragraph 6 as it now ap- 
pears in the resolution, we have no way 
of knowing what course the Senate 
should take in dealing with new policies 
pertaining to the implementation of 
article 3 of the North Atlantic Treaty or 
with questions arising under paragraphs 
4 and 5 of the resolution. This condi- 
tion in itself could easily destroy the 
effectiveness of the resolution, and make 
it wholly inoperative. 

The pending substitute amendment 
for paragraph 6 both clarifies the intent 
and the language of the paragraph, as 
it is now written, and assures to the 
Senate as a whole adequate opportunity 
for the proper consideration of every 
matter falling within the purview of the 
resolution. It removes all ambiguity 
from the paragraph, and reduces to a 
minimum the likelihood of future mis- 
understanding and controversy over the 
modus operandi, 

I urge the adoption of the substitute 
amendment because I believe it is essen- 
tial to the resolution, if the resolution 
itself is finally to mean anything at all, 
and is not ultimately to cause more harm 
than benefit. 

Mr, SALTONSTALL, Mr. FERGUSON, 
Mr. HENDRICKSON, and Mr. LODGE 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from New York yield; and if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. IVES. I yield first to the senior 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator 
would revise the resolution so as to indi- 
cate approval of the present policy. He 
specifically says that if a majority of the 
committees say that there is to be a new 
policy, that question shall be submitted 
to the Senate for its approval. Does the 
Senator so interpret his amendment that 
a new policy would include a change in 
policy which would be sufficient really 
to bring about a radical difference in a 
previous policy? 

‘ Mr. IVES. I am very glad the Sena- 
tor brought that question up. I point 
out to the Senator from Massachusetts 
that that is a matter which would have 
to be left to the determination of the 
four committees specified in the amend- 
ment. They would have to determine 
whether the policy was new or was the 
extension of an existing policy, or what- 
ever its status might be. I point out 
that under any course we might take in 
the Senate, presumably that is the ini- 
tial step which would have to be taken 
with respect to a matter of that kind. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for one more ques- 
tion? 

Mr, IVES. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. If there is a suf- 
ficient extension—for example, if two 
new divisions were to be sent in addition 
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to the four—that would not be a new 
policy, but it would be a change in the 
policy, or an extension. Would the Sen- 
ator so interpret his amendment as to 
require that question to come before the 
committees? 

Mr. IVES. Undoubtedly that ques- 
tion would have to come before the com- 
mittees, and their interpretation would 
have to be placed upon the proposal. 

I now yield 2 minutes to the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. HENDRICKSON]. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. IVES. I will yield if I have time. 
We have only half an hour all told. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
should like to have the Senator yield 
for a question. 

Mr. IVES. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does the Senator 
anticipate that there will be public no- 
tice from the Executive to the commit- 
tees, so that every Member of the Sen- 
ate will have knowledge of what the 
change or alteration in the policy is 
to be? 

Mr. IVES. I have a little doubt as to 
whether there would be any public no- 
tice issuing from the Executive as to 
whether a definite change was proposed 
in a matter of this kind. That is why 
I say that this amendment would be a 
safeguard, because four committees 
would be on the alert to ascertain 
whether anything of the kind was taking 
place, and to take action in accordance 
with the amendment. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator indi- 
cated that Members of the Senate would 
have knowledge of what was going on, 
so that they could propose a resolution 
if desired. Would that not indicate pub- 
lic notice? 

Mr. IVES. The point the Senator 
from New York made was simply this: 
If any Senator knew of anything like 
that going on, or if it happened to be a 
matter of public knowledge, the com- 
mittees would know it. Any individual 
Senator might not approve of the ac- 
tion of the committees. He could take 
the course which he normally would 
take in the Senate under ordinary cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does this procedure 
indicate a vote by the committees, so 
that the vote would become public? 

Mr. IVES. Certainly the action of the 
committees would be known. It would 
have to be known. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Would not what 
they were voting on have to be known, 
if the information was to be of benefit 
to Members of the Senate? 

Mr. IVES. In the end it would be 
known; but undoubtedly in some in- 
stances the committees would know 
about the matter before the Senate as a 
whole could know about it. 

I yield 2 minutes to the Senator from 
New Jersey. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
on the 27th day of February 1951 I arose 
on the Senate floor to indicate my gen- 
eral attitude on the then-pending 
Wherry resolution. Since that time this 
great debate—and it has been a great 
debate in every sense of the word—has 
shed considerable light on the entire is- 
sue of troops to Europe—indeed, the de- 
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bates of the past week have highlighted 
the responsibilities of the Congress and 
of the Executive, and have made those 
responsibilities patently clear. I shall 
ever regret that I was deprived of par- 
ticipating more fully in these debates by 
committee activities which I could not 
honorably escape. 

Mr. President, I say that the issues are 
now clear—crystal clear—there can be 
little question that we should provide 
General Eisenhower with four additional 
divisions. 

But, Mr. President, as I indicated in 
my February 27 speech, too long have we 
permitted the executive branch to sound 
the “tuning fork.” The time has arrived 
when the Congress should be the voice 
of the people. The people of America 
not only expect it—they are demand- 
ing it. 

Mr. President, I have supported, and 
shall continue to support, every effort 
here today and tomorrow, if we go on 
into tomorrow, to give Congress the 
strongest possible controls over the fu- 
ture course of our committal of troops 
to foreign lands. 

The Ives-McMahon amendment, with 
which I have associated myself, is one of 
the proposals designed for that purpose, 
as well as for the purpose of clarifying 
the ambiguities in paragraph 6 of the 
pending resolution. I hope it will have 
the enthusiastic support of every Mem- 
ber of this body, for I deem it essential to 
the basic attainments which we here seek 
to accomplish; namely, appropriate con- 
trols over the use of our precious Ameri- 
can youth in our Armed Forces. Un- 
questionably, congressional controls will 
go far toward reestablishing the confi- 
dence of the people in their Government, 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, how much 
time have we left? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 13 minutes remaining, 

Mr. IVES. I will refrain from taking 
the fioor, and let the other side occupy 
some time. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] was 
obliged to leave the Chamber for a little 
while, and he asked me to take control 
of the time. I yield 10 minutes to the 
senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr]. 

Mr. TAFT, Mr. President, in my 
opinion this amendment removes from 
the resolution everything which is of any 
value whatever, so far as action by the 
Senate is concerned. We might just as 
well not adopt any resolution if this 
amendment is to prevail. I intend to 
support and vote finally for the commit- 
tee resolution, no matter whether it is 
amended or not, but I certainly will vote 
against this amendment, and urge other 
Senators to vote against it. 

This particular amendment embraces 
an extraordinary policy. In the first 
place, it takes out any declaration what- 
ever by Congress on the constitutional 
issue. By doing so, it makes it clear 
that Congress is not willing to assert that 
it has the slightest constitutional power 
in the premises. The original paragraph 
provided that— 

It is the sense of the Senate that, in the 


interests of sound constitutional proc- 
esses— 
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That, to my mind, is the heart of the 
resolution on that question— 
and of national unity and understanding, 
congressional approval should be obtained 
of any policy requiring the assignment of 
American troops abroad when such assign- 
ment is an implementation of article 3 of 
the North Atlantic Treaty. 


The amendment omits the words “in- 
terests of sound constitutional proc- 
esses.” So it is in effect an abdication 
by Congress, of any right whatever un- 
der the Constitution to determine any 
question relating to the sending of 
troops to Europe. It seems to me that 
alone is sufficient to justify a rejection 
of this proposed modification of the lan- 
guage adopted by a majority of the two 
Senate committees. 

The procedure as to the committees 
seems to be novel and contrary to every 
proper consideration to the rights of 
committees or the rights of the Senate. 
In effect it says that we shall never be 
able again to pass on any question of 
troops to Europe unless these two com- 
mittees decide that we ought to have 
that right. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Ohio yield to the Senator 
from New York? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. IVES. The Senator from New 
York would like to ask the Senator from 
Ohio if he heard the comment of the 
Senator from New York on that ques- 
tion? 

Mr. TAFT. No, I missed it. 

Mr. IVES. After all, is it not true that 
any Senator, at any time, by resolution, 
can bring the subject to the attention of 
the Senate if he is not satisfied with the 
action taken by the committees? 

Mr. TAFT. Of course, any Senator at 
any time can bring up an initial ques- 
tion. The proposal is not that we ought 
to have a right to pass on a change of 
policy, but only that we ought to have 
the right to pass on a change of policy 
if the Committees on Armed Services 
and Foreign Relations, considering a 
matter in secret—and it may be entirely 
secret so far as I can see; there is no 
occasion for publicity—decide that that 
is a policy on which the Senate ought 
to pass. We would have these two com- 
mittees set up as a bar to action. In 
theory we could prevent the adoption of 
a resolution, we could prevent the send- 
ing of troops to Europe if we wished to 
do so. But under this amendment the 
question would never be brought before 
the Senate unless the two committees 
decide that a new policy, if there should 
be one, is something on which the Sen- 
ate ought to pass. I never have known 
of any committees having been given 
such power in any resolution ever pro- 
posed to the Senate of the United States. 
Certainly that extraordinary procedure 
alone seems to me to be a sufficient basis 
for defeating the amendment. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. If there is objec- 
tion to letting the Congress pass on such 
a question, what would be the reason 
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for the proposed action? Why place the 
authority in the hands of two commit- 
tees? It simply does not add up. 

Mr. TAFT. The original amendment 
provides that congressional approval 
shall be obtained of any new policy, 
This amendment provides that no con- 
gressional approval shall be necessary 
unless the two committees decide that 
the Congress ought to have the right to 
pass on the question. It seems to me 
that is a very condescending attitude on 
the part of the committees. Certainly 
we do not want to provide in a resolution 
of the Senate that two committees can 
determine for us the question of whether 
a new policy to be determined is a policy 
for us to consider or not to consider. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Is it not possible 
under the wording of the modified 
amendment that a proposal could be ap- 
proved by the two committees, and that 
the troops could be sent abroad, as a 
change of policy, before the Senate 
would even know about it? 

Mr. TAFT. I think the Senator is 
entirely correct, because there is no pro- 
vision for publicity. It goes further, 
to say that the new policy or matter in 
disagreement should be submitted to the 
Senate and House for their consideration 
and approval in such manner as the 
committees may recommend. The com- 
mittees would not only assume the right 
of vetoing the adoption of any policy by 
Congress, but they would also assume the 
right of telling us in what form we should 
pass on that policy. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. IVES. Can the Senator from 
Ohio imagine any substantial number 
of troops being sent abroad without the 
Senate knowing about it; not only the 
four committees involved, but the whole 
Senate? 

Mr. TAFT. I think so. I do not 
know how many troops of these four 
divisions have gone abroad so far. Some 
of them are on their way, but I do not 
know how many. No one has told the 
Senate. No one has told the Senate 
what is in the Brussels agreement, or 
how many troops America has agreed to 
contribute to the international army. 
The whole matter has been shrouded in 
secrecy from the beginning. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. IVES. Can the Senator well 
imagine any matter of that kind, which 
might be known by the four committees 
mentioned in the proposal, being kept a 
secret, so that no one else would know 
anything about it? 

Mr. TAFT. I think we might hear 
rumors of what was going on, but have 
no exact information. The very pur- 
pose, as I see it, is secrecy. Why else 
submit the proposal to the two commit- 
tees? Why not submit it to the Senate 
itself? The only purpose seems to be to 
submit to the committees matters that 
might alarm the whole world. 

My time is short. I wish to recur to 
the point that the provision also re- 
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moves from the resolution any assertion 
whatever of a constitutional right on 
the part of Congress to pass on the 
question of sending troops to Europe. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I see the 
Senator from Massachusetts IMr. 
LopceE] on his feet. How many minutes 
would the Senator like? 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I am in 
favor of the amendment. I am glad to 
make that statement in the time of the 
Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I am 
in favor of the amendment. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Connecticut 5 
minutes. 

Mr. McMAHON. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that the 
argument which has been made by the 
Senator from Ohio relative to the secrecy 
provisions of the amendment is not well 
taken. I think it is grounded in soph- 
istry, because the only way the Senate 
or the House, so far as I know, learn 
of a policy adopted by the military 
branch is through committees of the 
Congress. I have never known them to 
publish it in the Federal Register, or in 
the New York Times, or in any other 
journal of daily publication. The sug- 
gestion that this is a devious method to 
keep information from the Senate as a 
whole, or the Congress as a whole, is 
not well taken. 

Mr. President, the votes cast in the 
Senate today will have a very great in- 
fluence upon the eventual question of 
peace or war. It seems to me that every 
Senator would do well to think, as I know 
we all do, of the responsibility that is 
ours in passing upon this very grave 
issue. 

The amendment which has been 
offered by the Senator from New York 
[Mr. Ives] and myself is an honest at- 
tempt to discharge our responsibility as 
we see it. Since I have been a Member 
of this body I have been one of those 
who have tried to defend not only the 
rights of the Congress but the rights of 
the Chief Executive under the Consti- 
tution of the United States. It is my 
belief that when the Congress, or the 
Senate, seek to impair the rights of the 
Chief Executive they are striking a blow 
at the instrument from which we must 
draw our life, our vitality, our being. 

I can remember that in the past 2 
years I have defended the right of the 
Chief Executive and his constitutional 
prerogatives which were challenged here, 
and recently I defended the right of the 
Congress to set a limitation upon the 
number of the Armed Forces, and ar- 
gued valiantly alongside the Senator 
from Ohio in favor of sustaining that 
congressional prerogative. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that 
the amendment makes clear exactly 
what the committee was trying to do. 
In my opinion, it safeguards the rights 
of the Congress. We are to be con- 
sulted. There must be collaboration, as 
there should be collaboration. As has 
been well pointed out, in order to de- 
ploy troops Congress must raise them. 
The action of the Congress is necessary. 
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The venture that is being undertaken 
in the world today, including the venture 
in Western Europe, must go forward with 
the collaboration of the Chief Executive 
and the Congress. As General Eisen- 
hower said, unless he has such collabora- 
tion and support of the Chief Executive 
and the Congress, he might as well be in 
the middle of the Atlantic Ocean. The 
amendment as now drawn assures him 
that that kind of collaboration is pro- 
vided for by the resolution. In other 
words, provision is made for the four 
divisions, and we say that if there is to 
be a new policy, the four committees 
mentioned, which certainly are trusted 
by this body and by the House of Rep- 
resentatives, shall be consulted. The 
four committees are composed, let me 
say to the Senator from Ohio, not alone 
of Members on this side of the aisle, but 
also of Members on the other side of the 
aisle. Yet the Senator from Ohio would 
pose what seems to me to be the ridicu- 
lous proposition that the 75 men con- 
stituting these committees would con- 
nive and conspire to keep away from 
the Senator from Ohio the fact that 
there is to be a change in the basic policy. 
Mr. President, to make such a sugges- 
tion is certainly to descend to the utmost 

degree of the ridiculous. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McMAHON. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Is it not the 
Senator's interpretation of the amend- 
ment that any new policy would have 
to be submitted to the Senate by the 
committees, together with whatever 
recommendation, either in the form of a 
joint resolution or a Senate resolution 
or a concurrent resolution, they might 
see fit to draw up? They could not con- 
ceal a new policy. 

Mr. McMAHON. Exactly. Further- 
more, the amendment spells out exactly 
what the Senate can do at any time, re- 
gardless to any resolution. Seventy-five 
Members of the Senate and the House, 
constituting the members of the four 
committees, must be consulted. Some 
of them sit on this side of the aisle and 
some on the other side of the aisle in 
this Chamber, and some are on either 
one side or the other side in the House 
of Representatives. 

Mr. President, I consider this amend- 
ment to be a great improvement of the 
doubtful and confusing phraseology of 
paragraph 6 as it is now written. I think 
the amendment will reassure the Ameri- 
can people and will reassure General 
Eisenhower and will reassure our Allies 
and will give pause to the gentlemen in 
the Kremlin, because they will realize 
that we in the United States are deter- 
mined to go through with the contract 
we made when we ratified the North At- 
nae Pact, and that we meant what we 
said. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. McMAHON. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Will the Senator 
give to the Senate the definition of the 
words “new policy“? What do they 
mean? 

Mr. McMAHON. I would say that the 
words “new policy” mean the drafting, 
let us say, of a million new troops, the 
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providing of a massive ground army. I 
think that would come within the defini- 
tion of “new policy.” Under the amend- 
ment, I think it would be up to these 
committees, too, to determine, in accord- 
ance with the resolution, what that new 
policy was. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. McMAHON. I yield. 

Mr. LODGE. Would not the Senator 
also say that if any Member of the Sen- 
ate thought a certain policy was a new 
policy, he could submit a resolution ex- 
plaining his view that it was a new pol- 
icy. The resolution would be referred 
to one of the committees, and if no ac- 
tion were taken on it, the author of the 
resolution could move that the commit- 
tee be discharged from its further con- 
sideration and in that way could have 
the resolution handled in the Senate by 
majority vote? There is no question 
about that, is there? 

Mr. McMAHON. I believe the Sena- 
tor is correct. The only way that could 
be prevented would be for the 75 mem- 
bers of the four committees to receive 
information from the Chief Executive 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and then 
hide it, so that the other Members of the 
Senate and the other Members of the 
House of Representatives would not 
know about it. Of course, that is about 
as ridiculous as anything could be. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. McMAHON. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. It is also possible, 
is it not, for a Senator to submit such 
a resolution, even if we do not adopt this 
amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair did not understand the statement 
of the Senator from Rhode Island in 
yielding time to other Senators. The 
time of the Senator from Connecticut 
has long since expired. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, how 
much time will be charged now against 
the opponents of the amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Rhode Island yielded 5 
minutes to the Senator from Connecti- 
cut. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct—5 
minutes only. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

The Senator from New York has 13 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I yield 3 
minutes to the junior Senator from New 
York [Mr. LEHMAN]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
junior Senator from New York is recog- 
nized for 3 minutes. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, al- 
though this amendment, of which I am 
very glad to be one of the cosponsors, 
does not go so far as I would like to 
have it to go or so far as I have pro- 
posed in the amendment I submitted the 
other day, which amendment now lies 
at the desk, nevertheless I wholeheart- 
edly support the amendment in its pres- 
ent form. 

It seems to me that it does two things, 
both of which are in the interest of the 
unity and the security of our country 
and of the other freedom-loving coun- 
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tries of the world. In the first place, 
the amendment approves the present 
policy of the Government of the United 
States in assigning American forces to 
implement article 3 of the North Atlan- 
tic Pact. Furthermore, the amendment 
approves the present plans of the Presi- 
dent and the Joint Chiefs of Staff to 
send four additional divisions of ground 
troops to Western Europe. 

Therefore, any reasonable additions to 
the plans that are now approved would 
not require either the scrutiny of the 
committees or the approval of the Sen- 
ate. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I have 
only 3 minutes allotted to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York declines to yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. But, Mr. President, it 
is perfectly evident that if a change in 
policy should be proposed, these com- 
mittees would scrutinize it; and if they 
found that a change in policy was about 
to take place, it would be their duty— 
and a mandate to that effect is pro- 
vided in the amendment—to report to 
the entire Senate for such Senate action 
as may be recommended or decided 
upon, 

So it seems to me that by means of 
the amendment we safeguard the imple- 
mentation of a policy already approved, 
and we protect the Senate in its rights 
in considering any changes which may 
be proposed in the policy. 

The distinguished Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Tart] suggested a desire to main- 
tain secrecy in connection with the re- 
lations between the Executive and the 
Congress of the United States. I am 
quite certain that is not the purpose; 
but I may say that I believe a little se- 
crecy with regard to our plans would do 
us no harm. I have been amazed and 
shocked at the disclosure of plans which 
has occurred here on the floor of the 
Senate—a disclosure of plans which can- 
not help but be of service to the forces 
of aggression from which we are seek- 
ing to protect ourselves. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from New York has 
expired. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I yield 
10 minutes to the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. GEORGE]. ) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Georgia is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I shall 
not be able to yield for questions, be- 
cause I have not previously spoken re- 
garding this matter except by way of in- 
terruption. Of course, in the short pe- 
riod of time allotted to me I shall not be 
able to discuss the question fully. 

However, let me say that it seems to 
me that this entire matter presents no 
really difficult problem if it is looked at 
in the proper way. 

The question now before us is, How and 
by whom is the North Atlantic Pact to 
be implemented? That is the sole real 
question. 

The question is not whether the Presi- 
dent of the United States may send ad- 
ditional forces—ground forces or air 
forces or sea forces—to support the oc- 
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cupying army in Western Germany. 
The question is not whether the Presi- 
dent of the United States, as Commander 
in Chief of the Army, when an army has 
been created by the Congress, may de- 
ploy, move, or control that army as he 
wishes short of declaring war. That is 
an altogether different question. 

However, in the case of the North At- 
lantic Pact, we undertook to write a 
treaty which was not self-executing; but, 
according to the doctrine of the distin- 
guished Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
McManxon], if the Senate ratifies a treaty 
which is not self-executing, the President 
of the United States can take it into his 
own hands and execute it. 

Mr. President, what is the North At- 
lantic Pact? What did we do by ratify- 
ing it? We began the consideration of 
the North Atlantic Pact with a statement 
in its preamble that the treaty would 
have to be implemented by due consti- 
tutional processes. I raised the objec- 
tion that the preamble was not an essen- 
tial and vital part of the treaty itself; 
that it was much like the title at the 
head of a chapter, and I insisted that we 
write it into the treaty itself. We first 
wrote it into article 5 of the treaty, spe- 
cifically saying that the Congress itself 
should have the right to implement it; 
that is, to determine what contribution 
we would make, how we would make it, 
and when we would make it. Then in 
article 11 of the treaty it was provided 
that the treaty itself, and all articles of 
the treaty, must be executed by consti- 
tutional process. 

Now, what have we? We have no 
question of the broad power of the Presi- 
dent of the United States as Commander 
in Chief of an army created by the Con- 
gress, We have no question of the right 
and power of the President to support 
adequately the army of occupation in 
Western Germany. We have but the 
single question, namely, How are we to 
construe a treaty which we, in commit- 
tee, tried to say was not self-executing? 

The amendment now proposed by the 
distinguished Senator from New York 
makes it completely self-executing, ex- 
cept when some new policy is to be 
brought into the picture, and then, by 
the grace of the two committees, the 
Senate or the Congress may have some 
right to determine that question. 

The report of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations on the North Atlantic 
Treaty was most carefully prepared. It 
was submitted by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Texas (Mr. CONNALLY], the 
chairman of the committee, but it was 
prepared by several members of the com- 
mittee, who worked on it day after day, 
trying to express exactly what we meant, 
and who tried to say that the Congress 
had power to implement this extraordi- 
nary treaty, by which we were pledging 
ourselves to go to war against any ag- 
gressor in any part of Western Europe, 
a pledge which of itself represented a 
complete departure from all the prior 
policies of this Government. Upon the 
report, which was submitted concur- 


rently with the report of the treaty itself, 


the distinguished Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. VANDENBERG], the distinguished 
Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY], 
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mys-lf, and other Senators, with the aid 
and assistance of State Department ad- 
visers, Mr. President, if you please, 
worked. At page 8 of the report it is 
stated: 


The treaty expressly provides that all of its 
provisions must be carried out in accordance 
with the respective constitutional processes 
of the parties. 


It says “all.” Could language be more 
conclusive? Why are Senators fearful? 
Why are Senators timorous in asserting 
the right of the American Congress to 
say what we shall do in Europe about 
the implementation of the treaty? From 
page 10 of the report I read further: 

A realistic assessment of the defensive ca- 
pacity necessary to resist armed attack will 
be a function of the organization to be es- 
tablished under article 9. On the basis of 
this assessment each party would determine 
for itself what it could most effectively con- 
tribute in the form of facilities, military 
equipment, productive capacity, manpower, 
etc. This decision would be taken in the 
light of the resources and ical loca- 
tion of the individual state and with due 
regard for its economic stability. 


I read from page 13 of the report: 


The specific commitment undertaken by 
each party in article 5 is that in the event 
c` an armed attack in the North Atlantic 
area it will “assist the party or parties so 
ittacked by taking forthwith, individually 
and in concert with the other parties, such 
action as it deems necessary, including the 
use of armed force, to restore and maintain 
the security of the North Atlantic area.” 


` Again, from page 13 of the report, I 
read: 


In this connection, the committee calls 
particular attention to the phrase “such ac- 
tion as it deems necessary.” These words 
were included in article 5 to make absolutely 
clear that each party remains free to exer- 
cise its honest judgment in deciding. upon 
the measures it will take to help restore and 
maintain the security of the North Atlantic 
area. The freedom of decision as to what 
action each party shall take in no way re- 
duces the importance of the commitment 
undertaken. Action short of the use of armed 
force might suffice, or total war with all our 
resources might be necessary. Obviously arti- 
cle 5 carries with it an important and far- 
reaching commitment for the United States; 
what we may do to carry out that commit- 
ment, however, will depend upon our own 
independent decision in each particular in- 
stance reached in accordance with our own 
constitutional processes. 


I refer now to page 14 of the report, 
and if Senators would stick close to the 
text, they would not be apt to go wrong: 

The decision as to what action was neces- 
sary, e- the action itself, would of course 
have to be taken in accordance with estab- 
lished constitutional procedures as the treaty 
in article 11 expressly requires. 


Mr. President, I do not read more from 
the report of the committee, except to 
call attention to this statement regard- 
ing article 9, which provides for the or- 
ganization, under the treaty, of the 
Council of Defense. The report states: 

The Council shall set up such subsidiary 
bodies as may be necessary; in particular it 
s>all establish immediately a defense com- 
mittee which shall recommend measures for 
the implementation of articles 3 and 5. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator's time has expired. 
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Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I there- 
fore conclude by saying that the amend- 
ment now offered is one which would fix 
the permanent policy of this Nation to 
send troops to Europe, until a majority 
of two committees sitting jointly in the 
House, or in the Senate, should say, “Lo 
and behold, you are now proposing some- 
thing which is entirely new.” 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I yield 3 
minutes to the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
GILLETTE]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Iowa is recognized for 3 
minutes. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve the pending amendment is one of 
the most astounding amendments I have 
ever seen presented in the Senate. The 
committees are agents of the United 
States Senate. We receive matters and 
refer them to committees and ask for a 
report. But what is contemplated in this 
proposal? First, an expression of opin- 
ion on the part of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, as provided in paragraphs 4 and 5, 
that, in their opinion, our associates in 
the North Atlantic Treaty are giving 
full and realistic force to their respon- 
sibilities; second, that in the opinion of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff it is necessary 
for us to strengthen the security of the 
United States by sending troops abroad. 
They file that report, as a matter of opin- 
ion, with the Secretary of Defense, the 
President of the United States, and with 
the appropriate committees of the two 
Houses in order to keep them informed. 

The pending amendment proposes that 
a majority on either side of these com- 
mittees, on their own initiative, and as 
agents of the Senate, shall report that 
they disagree with the opinions which 
have been filed by those who are charged 
with filing opinions. 

Will someone tell me how in the world 
a majority of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee or of the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee of the House can make a report to the 
Senate as to their opinion? That is what 
is contemplated here. How do they re- 
port? ‘They report, in their own way, 
that the matter in disagreement should 
be submitted to the appropriate Senate 
and House committees, reporting it to 
us for consideration and approval, as the 
language is now drafted, in such man- 
ner as they see fit. It is an expression of 
opinion on their part, disagreeing with 
an opinion which the executive branch 
is charged with making. We are placed 
in the unhappy position of seeing agents 
of the United States Congress, acting for 
us, assuming the initiative. 

Let me say, in closing, that if there is 
any way which anyone can disclose to me 
by which committees of the United 
States Senate can report to the House, or 
how a committee of the House, or a ma- 
jority of a committee, in this case, can 
report to the Senate and recommend ap- 
proval of some action, I should like to 
know how it can be done. It is some- 
thing new in the legislative process. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I wish to 
take a minute to explain my own posi- 
tion, 

For 2 weeks the two committees sit- 
ting jointly held hearings. In addition, 
they held seven executive sessions, some 
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of which were long-drawn-out, at which 
we endeavored to reach an agreement, 
All the different points of view which 
have been expressed during the debate 
were expressed in the committee meet- 
ings. We finally made a unanimous re- 


port on the part of the two committees. ` 


I do not feel that I am at liberty to agree 
to any amendment which would change 
the agreement which was reached at 
those meetings. I think it would be un- 
just to one side or the other, 

I yield the remainder of my time to 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon has 2 minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I asso- 
ciated myself with the Senator from 
Georgia on the constitutional argument 
he made in committee, and I again asso- 
ciate myself with him in his argument 
just made on the floor. I also associate 
myself with the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Tart] on this issue. It seems to me that 
the arguments of the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. GEORGE] and the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] on the pending 
amendment are unanswerable. 

There are two points which I want to 
emphasize in the brief time at my dis- 
posal, Iam satisfied that when we rati- 
fied the North Atlantic Pact we wrote 
clearly by implication, and, I think, by 
language, also, a congressional check 
upon the implementation of article 3 of 
that pact. 

We did not have to do it, Mr. Presi- 
dent, but we did it, as the Senator from 
Georgia has stated. We cannot erase 
that language from the pact, from the 
committee report, or from the record 
made in debate on the floor of the Sen- 
ate. It is that language which reserved 
to the Senate the power and intention 
to implement the pact. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I want to 
say that we have to keep this issue of 
implementing article 3 of the pact sep- 
arate and distinct from the much 
broader constitutional issue of what the 
inherent powers of the President may be. 
That question is not involved in this is- 
sue of the necessity of obtaining con- 
gressional approval of specific plans for 
implementing the pact. What is in- 
volved is what Congress reserved to it- 
self when it debated the North Atlantic 
Pact. I think it is clear that it reserved 
the power to pass upon all proposals for 
the implementation of article 3 of the 
pact. 

Second, Mr. President, I am opposed 
to the pending amendment, after giving 
it thorough and careful study, because 
in effect, if not in spirit and intent, it 
amounts, in fact, to a deleration of the 
legislative power of the Senate to two 
committees of the Senate. With that 
delegation of legislative authority I am 
in complete disagreement. 

It is true as proponents of the amend- 
ment have argued that any Member of 
the Senate has the right to bring to the 
floor of the Senate a resolution and have 
it considered if he does not like what 
is going on in the Armed Services Com- 
mittee or the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee in respect to implementing the 
North Atlantic Pact. In my judgment, 
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it evades the issue which is before us, 
which is the question of whether the 
business of the Senate is to be directed 
to the full Senate, in the first instance, 
and then sent to a committee, with a 
subsequent report from the committee to 
the floor of the Senate. I look upon this 
amendment as having a tendency to get 
around the well-established legislative 
policy of sending matters to a commit- 
tee for action, with the expectation of 
a report to the Senate upon which re- 
port the entire Senate will take final 
action. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I yield 
what time I have left to the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts is recognized 
for 8 minutes. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, this 
amendment will have the net result of 
greatly tightening the grip of Congress 
on the question of future assignment of 
troops abroad under article III of the 
North Atlantic Pact. As has been so 
well said, the language of paragraph 6 
of the pending resolution is so extremely 
ambiguous that it is an invitation to 
any executive to interpret the ambiguity 
precisely to suit his own plans at the 
moment. Being so ambiguous, the lan- 
guage of paragraph 6 could never com- 
mand the public respect which would 
subject a President to censure because 
he did interpret it in his own way. 
When language is as ambiguous as is 
this language, no President and no Sen- 
ator has any choice but to interpret it 
as he sees fit. 

The proposed amendment, on the 
other hand, sets forth in simple, non- 
technical English precisely what I be- 
lieve American public opinion rightly 
wants. In my judgment, American pub- 
lic opinion does not want Congress 
meddling with the day-to-day details of 
strategy and tactics, because we clearly 
have neither the time nor the training 
nor the necessary secrecy and speed to 
act as a general staff section which is 
determining troop movements. 

American public opinion does want 
Congress to take part in any new long- 
range policy, because that is a matter 
on which Congress is qualified to pass, 
which involves many nonmilitary factors 
clearly within the competence of Con- 
gress, and in which speed an4 secrecy are 
not vital factors. 

Let me illustrate with an example. 
There is at the present time virtually 
unanimous agreement, strategically 
speaking that the United States is es- 
sentially a sea and air power, and, like 
the other great sea powers in the past, 
it is sometimes advantageous for the 
United States to make a limited land 
effort under specifically favorable condi- 
tions, notably when the making of this 
limited land effort will result in other 
countries making a far larger land effort. 

That is one example of a policy. If 
that policy were to be changed, for ex- 
ample, to one in which we would try 
to make our major effort by means of 
our land army instead of by air or by 
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sea, giving up any ‘dea of having allies 
to bear the load of combat with us, that 
would be a new long-range policy, and, 
under the terms of this amendment, it 
would come squarely before these com- 
mitees of Congress for whatever action 
they saw fit to take. Of course, these 
committees are subject to a vote to dis- 
charge. 

Mr. President, that is the plain Eng- 
lish of the situation, and that is what 
I believe America wants us to do. We 
tighten the grip of Congress because we 
assign a function to Congress which is 
squarely within the competence of Con- 
gress. We do not impose a restriction 
on the President which is ruinous or 
confusing and which public opinion 
would not support. 

Sending troops abroad, Mr. President, 
is only one of the many different 
methods any President could use to get 
us into a war. He can do it by the use of 
the atomic bomb, by the use of Navy; he 
could do it by the way he conducted 
diplomacy, or he could do it by sending 
troops to areas wholly outside the At- 
lantic Pact. 

All we are dealing with here is the 
sending of troops under article 3, and 
I believe that paragraphs 4 and 5 provide 
as complete a congressional watch over 
that situation as can be provided. This 
watch by Congress will result in our 
having constant and accurate informa- 
tion, and will enable us to use our appro- 
priating power, which is complete, final, 
and unchallenged, with an utterly 
smashing effect, should it be the desire 
of Congress to do so. 

Mr. President, there has also been a 
good deal of talk about the word com- 
mitment.” I presume that word is not 
used in a military sense, that troops are 
“committed” for a battle which may last 
for a matter of hours, or, at the most, 
for a few days, and are then reassembled 
and regrouped after the fighting is over. 
Presumably, the word is used in the 
sense of a promise or a contract. 

Frankly, I cannot understand this 
concept at all. It is inconceivable to me 
that troops which are sent to the in- 
ternational army are any more legally 
committed than are troops which we 
may send anywhere else. 

General Eisenhower, in his book, Cru- 
sade in Europe, said: 

No written agreement for the establish- 
ment of an allied command can hold up 
against nationalistic considerations should 
any of the contracting parties face disaster 
through support of the supreme command- 
er’s decisions. Every commander in the field 
possesses direct disciplinary power over all 
subordinates of his own nationality and of 
his own service; any disobedience or other 
onense is punishable by such measures as 
the commander believes appropriate, includ- 
ing the court martial of the offender. But 
such authority cannot be given by any coun- 
try to an individual of another nation. Only 
trust and confidence can establish the au- 
thority of an allied commander in chief so 
firmly that he need never fear the absence 
of this legal power. 


These are the words of General 
Eisenhower. 

_ Ihave the utmost respect for the great 
legal ability of many Members of this 
body who have been voicing concern, 
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and I share their concern, that we keep 
constantly within both the letter and 
the spirit of the Constitution. We can 
keep within the Constitution and still 
act in the light of the dangers and 
threats in the world situation. I have 
never thought that the Constitution was 
to be applied in an artificial or unreal- 
istic manner in view of the challenge 
which now confronts America. I agree 
that we should be jealous to guard the 
powers of Congress. It does not seem to 
me, however, that the only way we can 
have a strong Congress is by having a 
weak President. George Washington was 
& strong President. Andrew Jackson 
was a strong President. Abraham Lin- 
coln was a strong President. Theodore 
Roosevelt was a strong President. I 
think people look back on them with a 
good deal more enthusiasm than they 
do to a President like Buchanan, for ex- 
ample. We want our President, who- 
ever he may be, to be as great as he is 
capable of being. We can have a great 
Congress and at the same time have a 
great President. It is possible to have 
a powerful President and at the same 
time have a powerful Congress. The ex- 
istence of one does not exclude the other. 
The notion that the two cannot exist at 
the same time is erroneous. 

We do not face the challenge of de- 
ciding what is legal. We face the chal- 
lenge of deciding what is wise and what 
is right. We face the task of providing 
methods to make the great powers of 
Congress effective in meeting this new 
issue. We are not surrendering any 
powers. We are enhancing and 
strengthening the powers we already 
have. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Massachusetts 
has expired. All time for debate on the 
amendment has expired. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from New York IMr. 
Ives] for himself and other Senators. 

Several Senators requested the yeas 
and nays, and they were ordered. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll, and Mr. Arken voted in the 
affirmative when his name was called. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. LEHMAN. May a quorum call be 
had at this time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum call is not now in order because a 
Senator voted when his name was called. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senate is now 
proceeding to vote on the amendment, 
is it not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
Senator is correct. The Senate is pro- 
ceeding to vote on the question of agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Ives] on 
behalf of himself and other Senators. 

The legislative clerk resumed and con- 
cluded the call of the roll, 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Washington [Mr, 
Macnuson] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate on official committee business. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
CarraNn] is absent by leave of the Senate 
on official business, 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Mc- 
Ketxar] is absent because of illness. 

I announce further that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Macnuson] would vote “yea.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 
that the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
VANDENBERG] is absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The result was announced—yeas 35, 
nays 57, as follows: 


YEAS—35 
Aiken McMahon 
Anderson Humphrey Monroney 
Bennett Hunt Murray 
Benton Ives Pastore 
Clements Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Douglas Kefauver Smathers 
Duff err Smith, Maine 
Flanders Kilgore Spar 
Fulbright Lehman Thye 
Hayden Lodge Tobey 
Hendrickson Long Underwood 
Hennings McFarland 
NAYS—57 

Brewster Frear Morse 
Bricker George Mundt 
Bridges Gillette Neely 
Butler, Md, Green Nixon 
Butler, Nebr. Hickenlooper O'Conor 
Byrd oey O'Mahoney 
Cain Holland Robertson 
Capehart Jenner Russell 
Carlson Johnson, Colo. Schoeppel 
Case Johnston, S. C. Smith, N. J 
Chavez Kem Smith, N. © 
Connally Knowland Ste. 
Cordon Langer Taft 
Dirksen McCarthy Watkins 
Dworshak McClellan Welker 
Eastland Malone Wherry 
Ecton Martin Wiley 
Ellender Maybank Williams 

n Millikin Young 

NOT VOTING—4 

McCarran Magnuson Vandenberg 
McKellar . 


So the amendment offered by Mr. Ives 
on behalf of himself and other Senators 
was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion is open to further amendment. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I move re- 
consideration of the vote by which the 
McClellan amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from South Dakota moves that the vote 
by which the so-called McClellan amend- 
ment was rejected be reconsidered. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr, President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

ae MORSE, Mr. President, a point of 
order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. McMAHON, Is that motion de- 
batable? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes; under 
the limitation of 30 minutes to a side. 

Mr. McMAHON. Does the limitation 
of time under the unanimous-consent 
agreement apply to the motion to recon- 
sider? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It applies to 
motions as well as to amendments, 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. MORSE. I raise the question as to 
whether or not my good friend from 
South Dakota is in a Position to move to 
reconsider, and ask for a ruling as to 
how he voted on the first roll call. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He voted in 
the affirmative. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Just a mo- 
ment. The Senator from South Dakota 
is not eligible to make the motion, he 
having voted in the affirmative. 

The clerk is confused about it. The 
Chair is now informed that the Senator 
from South Dakota voted in the negative. 
Therefore he is eligible to make the mo- 
tion. 

The question is on agreeing tò the 
motion of the Senator from South Da- 
kota (Mr. Case] to reconsider the vote 
by which the so-called McClellan amend- 
ment was rejected. 

Mr. WHERRY and other Senators 
asked for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
may the amendment be stated? : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 5, at the 
end of line 2, it is proposed to change 
the semicolon to a comma, and imme- 
diately thereafter to insert the following: 

But it is the sense of the Senate that no 
ground troops in addition to such four divi- 
sions should be sent to Western Europe in 
implementation of article 3 of the North 
Atlantic Treaty without further congres- 
sional approval, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the roll on the motion to recon- 
sider. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate on official committee business. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
Carran] is absent by leave of the Senate 
on official business, 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Mo- 
Kear] is absent because of illness. 

I announce further that the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Macnuson] is 
paired on this vote with the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. McCarran]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Wash- 
ington would vote “nay,” and the Sena- 
tor from Nevada would vote “yea.” 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. McCKELLAR] would 
vote “nay.” 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Van- 
DENBERG] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The result was announced—yeas 49, 
nays 43, as follows: 


YEAS—49 
Bennett Cain Dworshak 
Brewster Capehart Ecton 
Bricker Carlson Ferguson 
Bridges Case Frear 
Butler, Md. Chavez George 
Butler, Nebr. Cordon Hendrickson 
Byrd Dirksen Hickenlooper 
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Holland Martin Taft 
Jenner Millikin Thye 
Johnson, Colo, Morse Watkins 
Johnston, S.C, Mundt Welker 
Kem Nixon Wherry 
Knowland O'Conor Wiley 
Langer Robertson Williams 
McCarthy Schoeppel Young 
McClellan Smith, Maine 
Malone Smith, N. O. 
NAYS—43 

Aiken Hill Monroney 
Anderson Hoey ‘urray 
Benton Humphrey Neely 
Clements Hunt O'Mahoney 
Connally Ives Pastore 
Douglas Johnson, Tex. Russell 
Duff Kefauver Saltonstall 
Eastland Kerr Smathers 
Ellender Kilgore Smith, N. J. 
Flanders Lehman Sparkman 
Fulbright Lodge Stennis 
Gillette Long Tobey 
Green McFarland Underwood 
Hayden McMahon 
Hennings Maybank 

NOT VOTING—4 
McCarran Magnuson Vandenberg 
McKellar 


So Mr. Case’s motion to reconsider was 
agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
lettered “B,” offered by the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. McCLELLAN], as modified. 

Mr. WHERRY and other Senators 
asked for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnvuson] is absent by leave of the 
Senate on official committee business. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
CARRAN] is absent by leave of the Senate 
on official business. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Mo- 
KELLAR] is absent because of illness. 

I announce further that the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON] is 
paired on this vote with the Senator 
from Nevada (Mr. McCarran]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Wash- 
ington would vote “nay,” and the Sena- 
tor from Nevada would vote “yea.” 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] would 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 
that the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
VANDENBERG] is absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The result was announced—yeas 49, 
nays 43, as follows: 


YEAS—49 
Bennett Frear Mundt 
Brewster George Nixon 
Bricker Hendrickson O'Conor 
Bridges Hickenlooper Robertson 
Butler, Md. Holland Schoeppel 
Butler, Nebr, Jenner Smith, Maine 
Byrd Johnson, Colo. Smith, N.C, 
Cain Johnston, S. C. Taft 
Capehart Kem Thye 
Carlson Knowland Watkins 
Case Langer Welker 
Chavez McCarthy Wherry 
Cordon McClellan Wiley 
Dirksen Malone Williams 
Dworshak Martin Young 
Ecton Millikin 
Ferguson Morse 

NAYS—43 
Aiken Eastland Hennings 
Anderson Ellender Hill 
Benton Flanders Hoey 
Clements Fulbright Humphrey 
Connally Gillette Hunt 
Douglas Green Ives 
Duft Hayden Johnson, Tex. 
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Kefauver Maybank Smathers 
Kerr Monroney Smith, N. J. 
Kilgore Murray Sparkman 
Lehman Neely Stennis 
Lodge O'Mahoney Tobey 
Long Pastore Underwood 
McFarland Russell 
McMahon Saltonstall 

NOT VOTING—4 
McCarran Magnuson Vandenberg 
McKellar 


So Mr. McCLELLAN’s amendment, as 
modified, was agreed to. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I now 
move that the Senate reconsider its vote 
whereby the amendment of the Senator 
from Arkansas was agreed to. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I make 
the point of order that the vote of the 
Senate on the amendment has been re- 
considered on one occasion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The previ- 
ous motion was that the Senate recon- 
sider the vote by which the amendment 
was rejected. That motion was agreed 
to. 

The motion now before the Senate is 
that the Senate reconsider the vote by 
which the amendment was adopted. 
That motion is in order. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Arkansas to 
lay on the table the motion to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Are there 
further amendments to be proposed? 

Mr. . Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment which is identified as 
“3-28-51—C..” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK, It is proposed to 
strike out all of paragraph 6 and in lieu 
thereof to insert the following: 

6. The Senate hereby approves the policy 
of assigning American forces, including 
ground troops, to Western Europe when such 
assignment is in implementation of article 
8 of the North Atlantic Treaty and hereby 
approves the present plans of the President 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff to send four 
additional divisions of ground troops to 
Western Europe; to promote and advance this 
policy it is the sense of the Senate that there 
should be, in the interests of national unity 
and understanding, the fullest collaboration 
between the Congress and the President. 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I feel 
the action taken by the Senate in the 
last few minutes in adopting, upon recon- 
sideration, the amendment of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arkansas is 
dangerous and that it will tie the hands 
not only of the Executive but also of our 
responsible military authorities. I be- 
lieve that to compel the President to ob- 
tain the approval of the Senate or of 
the Congress of any action he may deem 
wise in support of the security of the 
United States, regardless of its impor- 
tance, regardless of whether it is or is not 
in conformity with a policy which al- 
ready has been adopted by way of rati- 
fication of a treaty by the Senate, will 
not only cause embarrassment, but may 
very possibly affect the security of the 
Nation. 

Already we have approved the sending 
of four divisions to Western Europe, but 
the amendment just adopted as an 
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amendment to paragraph 6 of Senate 
Resolution 99, would, as I understand it, 
require the President to submit to the 
Senate or the Congress, depending on the 
form of the resolution used, any plan 
for any additions to our Armed Forces or 
for any change in the policies, no matter 
how unimportant or small it might be. 

I think there can be no serious doubt 
in the minds of any Members of the Sen- 
ate that the President has the right to 
deploy troops—ground troops as well as 
air forces and the Navy. I cannot see 
that there can possibly be any difference 
between the authority which the Presi- 
dent of the United States has to deploy 
ground troops and the authority which 
resides in the President to deploy our 
Navy or our Air Forces; yet the amend- 
ment, which was adopted by the Senate 
a few moments ago, unfortunately, in my 
opinion, would not only make that dis- 
tinction, but would completely tie the 
hands of the President and the military 
forces. 

Much has been said on the floor of 
the Senate to the effect that the Presi- 
dent is usurping authority, that he 
claims the right on his own initiative 
to deploy ground troops. That is not 
the fact. Of course, the resolution as 
it now stands, in paragraphs 3 and 4— 
neither one of which has been amended, 
and to neither of which has an amend- 
ment been offered—requires the Presi- 
dent to consult the military authorities 
and the Secretary of Defense, as well as 
appropriate committees of the Senate 
and House; in the Senate, the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations; in the House, 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs; and, 
in each House, the Committee on Armed 
Services. I wish to read those two para- 
graphs, because the reading will show 
that the President is required, if he fol- 
lows the sense of the resolution, to make 
certain consultations, and, by paragraph 
4, to exact certification by the appro- 
priate authorities, before he can send 
any additional troops to Western Europe, 
Paragraph 3 reads: 

3. It is the sense of the Senate that the 
President of the United States as Com- 
mander in Chief of the Armed Forces, before 
taking action to send units of ground troops 
to Europe under article 3 of the North At- 
lantic Treaty, should consult— 


First, the Secretary of Defense; sec- 
ond, the Joint Chiefs of Staff; third, the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the 
Senate; fourth, the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs of the House of Representa- 
tives; fifth, the Armed Services Com- 
mittees of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives; and, sixth, that he should 
likewise consult the Supreme Allied 
Commander, Europe. 

Paragraph 4 reads: 


4. It is the sense of the Senate that before 
sending units of ground troops to Europe 
under article 3 of the North Atlantic Treaty, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff shall certify to the 
Secretary of Defense that in their opinion 
the parties to the North Atlantic Treaty are 
giving, and have agreed to give full, realistic 
force and effect to the requirement of article 
3 of said treaty that “by means of continu- 
ous and effective self-help and mutual aid” 
they will “maintain and deyelop their in- 
dividual and collective capacity to resist 
armed attack,“ specifically insofar as the cre- 
ation of combat units is concerned, 
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My amendment in no way affects para- 
graphs 3, 4, and 5 of the resolution. All 
it does is to express approval by the 
Senate of “the policy of assigning Ameri- 
can forces, including ground troops, to 
Western Europe when such assignment is 
in implementation of article 3 of the 
North Atlantic Treaty,” and it “approves 
the present plans of the President and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff to send four ad- 
ditional divisions of ground troops to 
Western Europe.” It further provides 
that “to promote and advance this pol- 
icy,” which I have just recited, “it is 
the sense of the Senate that there should 
be, in the interests of national unity and 
understanding, the fullest collaboration 
between the Congress and the President,” 

I believe in close collaboration, and I 
am unable to conceive that, circum- 
stances permitting, the President will 
fail to consult with the Congress when- 
ever it is possible, or to demonstrate 
the closest possible collaboration, I also 
believe it is proper, as recited in para- 
graphs 3 and 4 of the resolution, that the 
President consult with the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, the Secretary of Defense, and 
the Supreme Commander of the interna- 
tional forces abroad. I furthermore be- 
lieve that there should be a certification 
of the things which we seek to accom- 
plish. 

Certainly all those requirements assure 
us that the President will have the ad- 
vantage of the closest cooperation, and 
of the mos* intimate collaboration. He is 
not acting by himself, or on his own au- 
thority; he is acting in consultation with 
the appropriate military and civil au- 
thorities of the Nation. 

To me it is entirely inconceivable that 
the President will not, circumstances 
permitting, collaborate with the Con- 
gress of the United States. He has dem- 
onstrated his willingness, his eagerness, 
to do so. I have not the remotest doubt, 
and I believe that no right-thinking per- 
son could have any doubt, that the Presi- 
dent will continue to collaborate. But 
what is now the sense of the Senate, as 
shown by paragraph 6 of the resolution, 
is that the President must come to the 
Congress for approval of any changes or 
additions, regardless of their importance 
or size, which may take place in our 
steps to implement section 3 of the North 
Atlantic Pact. Iam simply unable to see 
the wisdom of or justification for seeking 
to tie the hands of the President in that 
manner. 

It has been said on the floor of the 
Senate time and again that the Presi- 
dent has the right to act. Why put him 
in a position of being embarrassed if, 
because of the weight and urgency of the 
circumstances, he does not come to the 
Senate or to the Congress of the United 
States for approval? He is going to do 
it when the circumstances permit; I 
think no one can doubt that. But do not 
force him to do it when it is going to 
lead to embarrassment and to a weak- 
ening of our position abroad. 

I believe that the action which has 
_ been taken on the floor of the Senate 

within the past half hour will materially 
weaken our position and our relations 
with our allies. We must depend upon 
our friends abroad. We cannot afford to 
jeopard:ze the support we shall receive 
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and which we can give in Western Eu- 
rope. 

I do not think any man believes we 
can make ourselves secure by building a 
fortress on this hemisphere and cutting 
ourselves off from the assistance of the 
great Western European powers who, 
like ourselves, are doing everything 
within their power to assure their own 
safety and to bring lasting peace and the 
survival of freedom in the world. 

We today heard the President of 
France speak of the sentiments which 
actuate France, of the sacrifices they 
have made, of the manner in which 
they have been enabled to rebuild their 
economy and their spirit. I can tell you, 
Mr. President—and I give this warning 
with all solemnity—what we have done 
today is going to be a cause of discour- 
agement among our allies and friends 
abroad, the dissipation of which will re- 
quire many, many divisions and billions 
upon billions of dollars. 

Mr. President, I appeal to my fellow 
Senators not to underestimate the help 
we can get from our allies in Western 
Europe. Do not underestimate the dam- 
age that will come to all the freedom- 
loving peoples of the world if we do not 
undertake our share of responsibility in 
helping the Western European nations 
to maintain their integrity and their 
safety. 

Mr, President, the situation is a dan- 
gerous one. Without our leadership, 
without our help, and our encourage- 
ment, we are not going to get the full 
measure of support which our allies in 
the Western European countries desire 
to give us. We are withdrawing from 
them the leadership, the encouragement, 
and the help which they need. 

So this amendment of mine is a simple 
one. All it would do would be to relieve 
the President of the implied necessity of 
coming to the Congress of the United 
States or to the Senate of the United 
States for approval of anything he might 
wish to do in support of our security and 
in support of the common security of the 
freedom-loving countries of the world. 

I appeal to the Senate to adopt this 
amendment, which will, of course, take 
the place of the amendment which has 
been offered under the sponsorship of the 
distinguished Senator from Arkansas. 
My amendment will help our security 
and will give aid, comfort, and added 
strength to the freedom-loving nations 
of the world. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Texas wish to yield any 
further time? 

Mr, CONNALLY. I have no request 
for time, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from New York. 

Mr. DOUGLAS and other Senators 
asked for the yeas and nays. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. For what 
purpose does the Senator rise? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I made an incor- 
rect statement. I said I had no requests 
5 time. I find I have a request for 

e. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The roll call 
has started. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I ask unanimous 
consent that the calling of the roll be 
discontinued in order that I may yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from South 
Dakota. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, that may be done. 

Mr. IEHMAN. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Does that cancel the 
request for the yeas and nays? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It does not. 

The Senator from South Dakota is 
recognized for 2 minutes. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, the re- 
marks of the distinguished Senator from 
New York impel me to suggest that the 
Senate, in reconsidering its action, act- 
ed under the argument advanced by the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Georce], when he invited attention 
to the fact that the first sentence of ar- 
ticle 11 of the North Atlantic Treaty 
reads as follows: 

This Treaty shall be ratified and its pro- 
visions carried out by the parties in accord- 
ance with their respective constitutional 
processes. 


The report of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, which was submitted to 
the Senate on June 6, 1949, said, under 
that heading: 

The committee and the Senate, in Senate 
Resolution 239, attached great importance 
to assuring that any such agreement as the 
pact would not only be ratified in accord- 
ance with the respective constitutional proc- 
esses of the signatory nations, but also that 
all its provisions would be carried out un- 
der the same constitutionalsafeguards. Con- 
stitutional processes for giving effect to the 
will of the people are the very essence of 
democracy and it is only through wide popu- 
lar support that the treaty can be given the 
strength and vitality necessary to assure its 
success, 

The committee wishes to emphasize the 
fact that the protective clause in accord- 
ance with their respective constitutional 
processes was placed in article 11 in order 
to leave no doubt that it applies not only 
to article 5, for example, but to every pro- 
vision in the treaty. The safeguard is thus 
all-inclusive. 


I may say, Mr. President, that too 
many times the Congress has been con- 
fronted with conditions under which we 
are asked to be an accessory after the 
fact. It is time, in my judgment, for us 
to help make policy and not simply to 
endorse something already done, or a 
position already taken. 

Me ny Senators will recall the argu- 
ments that were used in connection with 
the agreement for aid to Turkey and 
Greece when it was negotiated. We were 
told we had to do it to keep faith and 
I voted for aid to Greece and Turkey on 
the plea that if such aid were not given 
we would be pulling the rug out from 
under the Secretary of State. But I 
wrote the President and suggested next 
time, Congress should have a chance to 
sit in on the making of the agreement. 

And then when the House Committee 
on Foreign Aid was sent to Europe, pre- 
sumably to get first-hand information 
on Europe's needs and to get data for 
forming the details of a program to im- 
Plement the Marshall plan we saw 
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posters in Europe which treated of the 
Marshall plan as an accomplished fact. 
Here, again, we are confronted by an 
announcement that the President has 
made a decision and Congress is asked 
and expected to be an approving agen- 
cy after the fact. 

Mr. President, the American people 

have a right to demand that Congress 
share in the making of these programs 
and these commitments. 

Does anyone contend that the people 
in the Pentagon have the responsibility 
for determining what kind of a defense 
establishment this ccuntry can afford? 
No, that is our responsibility and it is 
our responsibility to determine, as a mat- 
ter of policy, whether our major contri- 
bution to implementing the North At- 
lantic Treaty shall be by military sup- 
plies, by air forces, by naval contin- 
gents, by ground troops—or in what 
proportion to the contributions of other 
treaty nations. 

I voted for the military aid bill after 
the Senate in the last Congress ratified 
the treaty. I thought munitions and 
equipment were a proper way for us to 
make a contribution, keeping in mind the 
kind of aid we could give most effectively. 
But manpower, Mr. President—that pre- 
sents another question. 

Is our best aid given in ground troops? 
Or in equipment? In ground troops or 
in airplanes and crews to fly them? 

Where do we give most real help for 
the money spent? 

Our resources in manpower are not 
inexhaustible. We have commitments 
in Korea that we cannot abandon, 
Sometimes, I wonder if the boys in Korea 
think commentators in America have 
forgotten them. 

Our resources in manpower do not 
begin to compare with the total of the 
nations in Europe who can and should 
contribute most heavily to the interna- 
tional army stationed there. As for 
morale, we already have a very sizable 
number of men in Germany. 

It is my opinion that we can now make 
our most effective contribution to se- 
curity in the North Atlantic area by 
putting our efforts into planes, muni- 
tions, and troop equipment. 

Moreover, there is the question of 
where we should deploy our manpower 
with the war still going on in Korea, 

These are the reasons why we are 
warranted this afternoon in determining 
@ policy on these matters, 

So, when it was suggested by Senators 
in the debate on the Ives amendment 
that we should hereafter abandon con- 
gressional action, in violation of the ex- 
press provisions of the treaty and the 
Senate report thereon, as the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] pointed out, 
I thought we should reconsider and fix a 
policy on the ratio of troops we will 
provide. 

Just as we might say Congress would 
want to be considered before an atomic 
bomb were turned over to an interna- 
tional army 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator has expired. 

Mr. CASE. May I have one additional 
minute? 
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Mr. CONNALLY. I yield another min- 
ute to the Senator. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, just as we 
might say that atomic bombs are not to 
be turned over to the international army 
or that Congress believes our major con- 
tribution should be in terms of an air 
force, so we have chosen to express a 
policy on the ratio of troops. If the ratio 
is to be changed from time to time as 
some of the debate on the Ives amend- 
ment seemed to indicate, then let the 
change in policy be considered by con- 
stitutional processes as the treaty itself 
contemplated and not by a few com- 
mittees. That is what we have said, as 
I see it. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, may I 
ask how much time I have remaining? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
has 14 minutes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
claim the floor. I should like to yield 
time to the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. HUMPHREY]. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I should like to ask 
what the allocation of time is for those 
Senators who are the proponents of the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
York and those who might desire to 
speak in opposition. If the debate is 
opened up again, it seems to me we 
should be entitled to know how much 
time there is on each side. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from New York offered the amendment, 
and he has 14 minutes left which he may 
dispose of as he sees fit. 

The Senator from Texas has 26 min- 
utes which he may dispose of in the same 
way. No other Senator will be per- 
mitted to have time unless it is yielded to 
him by the Senator from Texas or the 
Senator from New York. 

Mr. AIKEN. May I ask whether the 
roll call was suspended? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Les. By 
unanimous consent it was canceled. The 
roll will have to be called over again. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
suspension of the roll call was a rather 
unorthodox procedure, but it gave a few 
of us an opportunity to say a word in 
commendation of our colleague, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New York [Mr. 
LEHMAN]. I listened to the presentation 
of his argument in connection with his 
substitute for paragraph 6, and I think 
the amendment testifies to the honor and 
integrity .of his purpose. It is to the 
point. It is not confusing. There would 
be no semblance of any “double talk” in 
it. It is specific. It states what I think 
is pretty well understood and has been 
understood in American history up until 
a few moments ago, and that is that the 
President of the United States, as the 
chief executive, is supreme. That has 
been a fact of American political history 
since the birth of the Republic. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I have only a few 
moments. I should like to continue with 
my remarks. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Minnesota declines to yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Furthermore, Mr. 
President, the amendment points out 
what is a very practical fact in the in- 
ternational situation, namely, that in 
dealing with a totalitarian power, which 
has the initiative and can act quickly, it 
is of the utmost importance for the na- 
tional security of our Republic and the 
free world that the Supreme Allied 
Commander and the President be per- 
mitted to act with the same dispatch. 

It is one thing to have legalistic argu- 
ments about where the power rests. It 
is another thing, Mr. President, to face 
the facts of life. The facts of life today 
are that Mr. Stalin, with his 175 divi- 
sions, his Kremlin, and his military lead- 
ership, can strike a deathblow at this 
Republic while Congress is debating how 
many troops we should send to Europe. 
We are not back in the days of the 
minuet and the court of Louis XIV. We 
are living in the twentieth century. I 
desire to say, Mr. President, that I think 
by the adoption of the amendment of 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLEL- 
LAN] we have damaged the defense of the 
free world and of the United States of 
America to a dangerous extent. 

Mr. President, we are confronted with 
a war of movement which could come 
upon us with the force of an electrical 
shock. It could destroy us. What are 
we doing? We are still running around 
fooling with the rules of the Senate, 
wondering whether or not we would have 
enough time to debate before the Presi- 
dent sent more troops to Europe. I 
would remind my colleagues that the 
President is elected by all the people 
of the United States. He serves all the 
people. The office of the President of 
the United States has a place in our 
Constitution equal to that occupied by 
Congress and by the judiciary. The 
President of the United States, by tradi- 
tion, by history, and under the Consti- 
tution, must be the chief defender of 
the Republic. 

Now we have what I consider to be an 
intrusion on that legal responsibility. 
All I can say is that I do not believe 
the courts would uphold such an intru- 
sion. The Constitution is supreme. It 
will be supreme over any amendment we 
may adopt in the Senate which may cir- 
cumscribe the power of the President. 
We are not only concerned with the de- 
bate on the floor of the Senate, Mr. Presi- 
dent. We are concerned with life and 
death. Weare not talking about whether 
or not, as the President of France said 
this morning in his memorable address, 
we are going to liberate a Europe which 
has been destroyed, but whether or not 
we will build the ramparts of freedom 
so strong that no aggressor will dare to 
attack. 

Mr, President, the amendment of the 
Senator from Arkansas which was 
agreed to says to the people of Europe, 
“When you are dead, when your cities 
are destroyed, when the four divisions 
we have sent have been mangled, ruined, 
and killed off, we will have another de- 
bate to determine whether or not the 
President can send some more troops.” 
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I believe that the best way to operate 
in this kind of world is to permit our 
military commanders, our President, and 
the people who are entrusted with the 
defense of the Nation to use discretion- 
ary power to defend the freedom of the 
world wherever it may be in danger. 

That is what the fight is all about. 
That is what the debate is all about. 
I never thought that I would become so 
steamed up about the issue. I never 
dreamed for a moment that the Senate 
would reject the prudent advice and 
counsel of every military leader who 
came before the two committees. I never 
believed that the Senate would ignore 
the advice of the commander in chief of 
the allied army, General Eisenhower. 
I never believed that the Senate would 
ignore the advice of the great men in 
this country of both political parties. 
That is what we have done. The Senate 
has decided, after we had had a little 
more time, after some reconsideration, 
and after a little more backstage ma- 
neuvering, that we are not going to per- 
mit the President to use the power which 
is rightfully his. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield two additional 
minutes to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Thomas Jefferson 
once said: 

I hold these truths to be self-evident. 


In other words, some truths are self- 
evident because they are a part of the 
law of nature. One of the basic laws of 
nature is that of survival. One of the 
laws of nations is the obligation of the 
sovereign head to protect the realm. I 
submit that the Senate of the United 
States ought not to fool around with the 
laws of God, of nature, or of interna- 
tional law. We had better live up to 
those laws. 

Mr. President, I appeal to this honor- 
able body to support the clear-cut, the 
honorable, the decisive amendment of 
the Senator from New York. The 
amendment says what is true. 

Mr. President, an effort can be made 
to tell the American pecple something 
else, but the truth is that the President 
has the right, the obligation, and the 
solemn responsibility to defend the 
United States. He has that responsibil- 
ity as Commander in Chief, and he has it 
without any limitation. So, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I appeal to this honorable body to 
join the Senator from New York in the 
acceptance of his amendment. I appeal 
to this body not to let down the 175,000,- 
000 people in Western Europe, who are 
waiting for the vote on the pending reso- 
lution. All we are saying to them today 
by what we have done thus far is, “We 
think you are worth the four divisions 
as of Monday, April 2, 1951.” Mr. Presi- 
dent, the well-being, the life and safety 
of humanity cannot be calculated on the 
basis of any mathematical proportion 
like four divisions. It is a matter that 
can be judged and weighed only by 
thinking in terms, not only of today, 
but of posterity. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor’s time has expired. 
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Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I do 
not know whether the distinguished 
Senator from Texas wishes to allot time. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
yield 6 minutes to the Senator from 
California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from New York. 
I merely state it as a personal obcerva- 
tion that I believe had the administra- 
tion come frankly to Congress with a bill 
or joint resolution, as it did in the case 
of the arms implementation proposal, it 
is my judgment that such a resolution or 
bill would have been passed by a sub- 
stantial margin. One of the reasons why 
the administration finds itself in the 
present difficulty is because it has not 
been frank on this issue. In the first 
place, the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment indicated that it thought it 
could proceed without consulting Con- 
gress at all, it then moved to a position 
in which it was willing to go along with 
a Senate resolution. Every Member of 
the Senate knows that a Senate resolu- 
tion has no force in law. It was for that 
reason that the two committees came 
forth with the concurrent resolution to 
at least bring the House of Representa- 
tives into the picture. I think the Sena- 
tc- from Georgia [Mr. Georce] very 
clearly stated today the position and 
deep feeling of many Senators on both 
Sides of the aisle, when he indicated that 
there had been a definite commitment 
made by the administration and that the 
committee which had presented the 
North Atlantic Pact to us itself was very 
clear that the implementing would be 
done by the Congress of the United 
States. 

A person might ask, is there any par- 
ticular reason why the Congress of the 
United States should have any doubt 
about the action of the executive branch 
of the Government? I do not know how 
many Senators have had an opportunity 
to read in this week's Saturday Evening 
Post an article entitled What's the 
Matter With Our Foreign Policy?” writ- 
ten by a man who served as Undersec- 
retary of State in the Democratic ad- 
ministration from 1937 until 1943. I 
refer to Sumner Welles. I shall not read 
the entire article now, but I do wish 
to read a few paragraphs from it because 
I think it deserves the study and atten- 
tion of every Member of the Senate, 
Democrat and Republican alike, as well 
as of the American people. 

I quote from page 2 of the article: 

Surely the first, and in its consequences 
one of the gravest, of these mistakes was our 
withdrawal in May 1945, of the American 
forces that had liberated a large part of 
Czechoslovakia, and our failure to insure 
unimpeded access to Berlin from the west. 


One of those things led to the ulti- 
mate taking over of Czechoslovakia by 
the Communists, and the other led to 
the blackmailing of the United States 
and other western powers by the Soviet 
Union in the blockade of Berlin. Per- 
haps if there had been more discussion 
on the floor of the United States Senate 
those two almost fatal mistakes of the 
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administration would not have been 
made. 

Further on, Mr. Welles says: 

It is now an open secret that Prime Minis- 
ter Churchill repeatedly requested President 
Truman to agree to keep the American forces 
in Czechoslovakia and to keep the gates of 
Berlin open to the West until a meeting be- 
tween the President, Stalin, and himself had 
taken place, and that his pleas met with an 
adamant refusal. 


Further in the same article Mr. Welles 
says: 

Perhaps the most far-reaching of the errors 
perpetrated by this Government during those 
fateful autumn months of 1945 was the “Mis- 
sion to Moscow” which Secretary of State 
Byrnes felt impelled to undertake toward the 
close of the year. 


A little further on in his article Mr. 
Welles has this to say: 

But I am equally confident that, consid- 
ering Moscow's tactics in imposing Com- 
munist governments on Poland and on other 
Eastern European countries in the autumn 
of 1945 and 1946, he would never have per- 
mitted his representative in China to pave 
the way for a repetition of such tactics in the 
Far East by trying to force Chiang Kai-shek, 
as General Marshall did, to bring representa- 
tives of the Chinese Communist Party into 
the Chinese Cabinet. 


In this case he is speaking of the late 
President Roosevelt. In other words, he 
points out in this article that 3 months 
after the Government of the United 
States, as a matter of national policy, 
was urging De Gasperi in Italy to throw 
the Communists out of the Government, 
in the Far East we were urging the Gov- 
ernment of China to take Communists 
into their Government. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from California has expired. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield me two more minutes? 

Mr, CONNALLY. On China? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. No; I wish to dis- 
cuss the statement by the distinguished 
former Under Secretary of State. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from California is recognized for two 
additional minutes. 

Mr. ENOWLAND. Further in his ar- 
ticle Mr. Welles has this to say: 

It would be interesting to know how many 
of those chiefly responsible for our far-east- 
ern policy since 1945 are familiar with the 
writings of Lenin or with the cardinal doc- 
trines that he and Stalin laid down with 
regard to the Far East. For these show that 
one of the basic tenets of Soviet commu- 
nism has always been that once the billion 
and a half men and women in China, India, 
and southeast Asia have been indoctrinated 
with communism, and are linked to the peo- 
ple of Russia in the struggle to bring about 
the world triumph of the Communist ideol- 
ogy, the immense superiority in manpower 
of that alliance will insure the defeat of 
western capitalism, 


Listen to this, by a former Under Sec- 
retary of State: 

Certainly American policy in the Far East 
between 1945 and 1950 has expedited rather 
than retarded the achievement of that aim. 


This is not from some irresponsible 
person. This is. not from someone who 
has no knowledge of the facts. This is 
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from a man who sat at the right hand 
of the President of the United States, as 
the Under Secretary of State, during the 
most crucial years in American history. 
Is it any wonder that the Congress of 
the United States feels that it is entitled 
to be fully consulted and to have a voice 
in foreign policy? The record which 
has led from 200,000,000 people being 
behind the iron curtain when World 
War IT closed in 1945 to the condition 
of more than 800,000,000 people being 
behind the iron curtain today is one 
which should be challenged by the Con- 
gress and by the American people. By 
what do we measure success in foreign 
policy? 

Finally Mr. Welles has this to say: 

The statement issued by the State Depart- 
ment in January 1950 that the Republic of 
South Korea, although it was established by 
the United Nations was “not within our line 
of defense,” was an open invitation to the 
North Korean Communists and to their So- 
viet and Chinese Communist allies to in- 
vade South Korea. 


This is the sordid and sorry record of 
an administration which asks for un- 
limited blank-check powers. I do not 
believe that the Congress of the United 
States or the American people, on the 
face of that record, would be doing their 
duty if any such blank-check powers as 
the Senator from New York desires were 
granted. ý 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator has expired. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
yield 6 minutes to the Senator from Flor- 
ida [Mr. HOLLAND]. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
listened with great appreciation to the 
able speeches by our distinguished col- 
leagues from New York and Minnesota. 
I think they spoke from very full hearts. 
I do not question at all the patriotism 
which animated every word that they 
spoke. 

But, Mr. President, I feel that the tack 
which they would take would be a mis- 
taken one for the bəst safeguarding of 
the security of the Nation and of the 
security of all the peace-loving nations 
throughout the world. I feel that the 
amendment offered in good faith by the 
Senator from New York is nothing more 
than a milk-toast rewriting of para- 
graph 6; and in order that it may appear 
how completely vacuous and meaning- 
less it is, I remind Senators that all that 
is said in it with reference to the Senate 
and its powers, obligations, and responsi- 
bilities in the future is in these words: 

To promote and advance this policy it is 
the sense of the Senate that there should be, 
in the interests of national unity and under- 
standing, the fullest collaboration between 
the Congress and the President, 


The obligation to collaborate, of 
course, exists already. It exists in every 
field. We are a Nation of friendly peo- 
ple. We of the Senate are on terms of 
amity, understanding, and accord with 
our President. He is our chosen Execu- 
tive leader. Of course, we expect col- 
laboration from him. Of course, we ex- 
pect to collaborate with him. But the 
result of this mere recital cuts to noth- 
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ing the statement of continuing rights 
and responsibilities of the Senate in this 
matter. 

At the time the North Atlantic Pact 
Was under consideration, the committee 
charged with the duty of considering the 
question gave certain assurances to the 
Senate. In section 6 of the pending 
resolution that committee makes it clear 
that it feels that there is an obligation, 
a responsibility, and a jurisdiction which 
belongs to the Senate, and, indeed, to 
the Congress. 

I take off my hat in respect to the 
Senator from Texas and his colleagues 
on his committee for having reported a 
resolution which reiterates what they 
had in honesty and decency told the 
Senate at the time of ratification of the 
pact, namely, that the Congress would 
have the right to act or not to act, and 
to look at any proposed program and 
decide what sort of implementation of 
article 3 of the treaty should be put in 
force. 

Let us remember that we are not leav- 
ing this country helpless. There has 
been too much talk along that line. 
Article 5 is not affected in any way. 
That is the one which prevails, in the 
event that there is aggression upon us 
or upon any of the other signatories of 
the pact. Such aggression constitutes 
an act of war against them and against 
us. The provisions in paragraph 6 of 
the resolution, the spirit of which runs 
throughout this particular resolution, 
have nothing to do with article 5. When 
there is war, the President, as Com- 
mander in Chief, can send any troops 
which exist wherever he feels it is neces- 
sary to send them to safeguard this 
Nation. 

Mr. President, let me remind the Sen- 
ate again that there is no limitation 
being placed here upon the power of the 
President to support the occupation 
forces either in Germany, Austria, or 
wherever they may be, because insofar 
as those former enemies are concerned 
we are still at war with them and it is, 
of course, our obligation to use whatever 
troops it may be necessary to use to up- 
hold the hands of those in command of 
our occupation forces. 

We are talking only about what is to 
happen under article 3 of the pact and 
I want to remind Senators that by the 
adoption of the McClellan amendment, 
which simply spelled out more clearly 
what was already in section 6 of the 
resolution as reported by the committee, 
we made it completely clear that the 
Senate proposes to stand by its under- 
standing when we ratified the pact, and 
proposes to be consulted in the future 
and to have a word in, and to share a 
part of, the responsibility for, any de- 
cision. 

We are anxious for every decision to 
have the confidence of the people of this 
Nation. I feel and state with all the 
sincerity I can command, that the con- 
fidence of the people of this Nation will 
be behind the decision in a much greater 
way when the wish and recommenda- 
tion and decision of the Executive is sup- 
ported by the formal supporting action 
of the Senate and of the House. 
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We are in serious times. We are in 
times when nothing less than the maxi- 
mum confidence which can be created 
should be created. So I am glad the 
McClellan amendment was adopted, and 
I hope the amendment now pending be- 
fore us will be defeated. 

I close by simply stating that Iam per- 
fectly willing for the four divisions to 
go to Europe. If the President had 
felt that our occupation forces were at 
all in jeopardy, he could have sent those 
four divisions long before the matter 
ever came to this stage. I am perfectly 
willing for those divisions to go. 

I recall to the Senate that Senators 
are overlooking in this debate, and there 
has been too little mention made of sec- 
tions 1 and 2 of the resolution, the first 
of which approves the action of the 
President in the appointment of General 
Eisenhower, and approves the transfer 
of our occupation troops, under his com- 
mand, as allied commander in chief. 

In section 2 we state, where all can 
read and all can understand, that it is 
the belief and sense of the Senate that 
the threat to the security of these United 
States, our Nation which we are sworn 
to defend, and of our North Atlantic 
Treaty partners, whom we put exactly 
in the same category with ourselves, 
makes it necessary for the United States 
to station abroad such units of our 
Armed Forces as may be necessary and 
appropriate to contribute our fair share. 
to the defense of the North Atlantic 
area. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Florida has €.pired. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield to me a few 
more minutes? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the chairman 
of the committee. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that in 
those first two sections we do give strong 
assurance to the world, and certainly to 
our allies, that we are standing back of 
them. And in the later stages, when we 
say, “Yes, the President can send imme- 
diately four divisions, and can put them 
there, not as an arm of our occupation 
forces but instead as a first contribution, 
and a very great one, to the building up 
of an international army under article 
3,” we are not bluffing, we are not play- 
ing. We are instead committing, in ad- 
dition to the 120,000 precious American 
lives already there, at least that many 
more. 

Who is there in the world to feel or 
to say or to believe that the United States, 
first having committed itself in that very 
great way to an effort of this seriousness, 
ic going to withhold anything that is 
within our power to stand back of those 
men, and stand back of the objective to 
which we assign them under sections 1 
and 2 of the resolution, and under sec- 
tion 6 of the resolution? 

Mr, President, I think we are commit- 
ting ourselves by the adoption of this 
resolution insofar as the Senate is con- 
cerned—and the Senate has a right to 
interpret its own act for it was one of 
the actors in the adoption of the Atlan- 
tic Pact—to interpret it as permitting 
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this that we do here, and to interpret the 

facts as existing and as justifying and 

even compelling our doing this thing we 
do here. 

It is inconceivable to me that persons 
with understanding, looking upon what 
we are doing here, could say that we are 
not willing to carry out our responsibility. 
To the contrary the Senate is saying, 
“We insist upon carrying out our respon- 
sibility, and we are not going to resign 
it or abdicate it to anyone, no matter how 
good an American he is, because we feel 
we must share the responsibility for pre- 
cious American lives which are going to 
be in danger in this effort which means 
so much, so terribly much to us and to 
our partners.” 

Mr. President, I, like the Senator from 
New York, was affected by the appear- 
ance of the President of France today. 
I have some reason to feel very tenderly 
close to the French. I want to tell the 
Senate that by the adoption of the reso- 
lution and by the sending of these four 
divisions and the putting of our hands to 
this heavy plow, I think we will be play- 
ing the part of “a man,” to use the 
homely but impressive words of the 
Speaker of the House today when he 
presented the distinguished President of 
the second greatest republic in all the 
world, 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted at 
this point in the Recor an article en- 
titled “Does the President Have Too Much 
Power?” written by Henry Steele Com- 
mager. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Dogs THE PRESIDENT Have Too Muck Pow- 
ER?—THAT Is THE QUESTION INHERENT IN 
THE DEBATE THAT NOw GOES ON IN WASH- 
INGTON 

(By Henry Steele Commager) 

It is a familiar experience to miss the 
forest for the trees. There is reason to sup- 
pose that the American people are now going 
through this experience. So intense is our 
interest in the day-by-day controversies that 
blaze in our newspapers and clamor on the 
air that we are scarcely aware of the larger 
issues involved in those controversies. To 
the journalist what is important in Wash- 
ington may be the RFC investigation one 
day, the WHeERRy resolution another, price 
controls a third, and the latest MCCARTHY 
burlesque act a fourth. The future his- 
torian of the Truman administration, how- 
ever, may well single out the attack upon 
the Executive power as the most significant 
of all postwar developments in the domestic 
field. 

The twenty-second amendment is a case 
in point. That amendment introduced a 
far-reaching change in our constitutional 
system, but perhaps the most remarkable 
thing about it was that it took the country 
so completely by surprise. No one, appar- 
ently, knew what was happening, least of all 
the people who woke up one morning to 
discover that they had struck a blow at 
democracy—and themselves—by denying the 
next generation the right to do what they 
themselves had done in 1940 and 1944. 

The ratification of the two-term amend- 
ment is one of three major assaults upon 
the Executive power that have come to a 
head in this last year. The other two are 
the attempt to limit the power of the Presi- 
dent as Commander in Chief of the Armed 
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Forces of the Nation, and the attempt to 
hamstring Presidential control of foreign 
relations. Each of these is dangerous. 
Taken together they constitute an invasion 
of the Executive power which, if persisteJ in, 
may result in the substitution for our Presi- 
dential system of a hybrid of the parlia- 
mentary and the presidential systems. 

That this result would be neither un- 
anticipated nor unwelcome in certain circles 
is clear from Representative COUDERT’S reso- 
lution calling for a constitutional amend- 
ment which would require the President to 
resign in the face cf a vote of no-confidence, 
Whatever may be the relative merits of the 
presidential and the parlia:nentary systems 
a question which we need not consider here 
no one familiar with our Constitution or 
our history can suppose that the one can be 
grafted onto the other without changes that 
would be fateful and might be fatal. 

‘This is not the first time that the presi- 
dential system has been threatened by con- 
g essional usurpation. This happened once 
before, in the Presidency of the luckless An- 
drew Johnson; then, too, the assault came 
from the Republican Party—a party which 
has for the most part favored a strong Exec- 
utive. That earlier attack, like the present 
one, was inspired not by a theoretical pref- 
erence for the parliamentary over the presi- 
dential system, but by hostility to a particu- 
lar President and considerations of partisan 
advantage. Historical analogies are always 
a bit dangerous, but it is relevant to note 
that that earlier attack upon the Executive 
power misfired, and that the policies which 
it was designed to facilitate—radical recon- 
struction—likewise misfired. Historical 
prophesies, too, are a bit dangerous, but it 
is fairly safe to precict that 80 years from 
now the present attack upon the Presiden- 
tal power will seem as misguided and per- 
nicious as the congressional attack upon 
Johnson seems to us today. F 

There is another feature of this attack, 
too, that must command our attention and 
excite our concern. That is its doctrinaire 
character. It proceeds not out of real but 
out of imagined dangers. It is rooted not in 
experience but in fears. For the limitation 
on the Executive power—with a correspond- 
ing expznsion of the legislative power—finds 
no justification in our history. To the gen- 
evation of Thomas Jefferson and Thomas 
Paine history taught that Executive power 
was always dangerous, but the history of 
democracy teaches a different moral. Call 
the roll of the “strong” Presidents—those 
who have used the Executive power boldly— 
Washington, Jefferson, Jackson, Polk, Lin- 
coln, Theodore Roosevelt, Wilson, Franklin 
Roosevelt. None of these Presivents threat- 
ened democracy or impaired the constitu- 
tional system. It is, on tae contrary, the 
“weak” Presidents—men like Fillmore and 
Buchanan—and Harding—who bring democ- 
racy into disrepute and expose the Consti- 
tution to grave perils. 2 

There is, in fact, no basis in our own 
history for the distrust of the Executive au- 
thority. Nor is there any sound basis for the 
fear, the meddling, or the limitations that 
are explicit in the three current assaults 
upon the Executive power. Certainly there 
has been no correlation between length of 
Presidential service and danger to democracy 
or to the Constitution. The American people 
have on the whole acted wisely in reelecting 
Presidents; they have never reelected a dan- 
gerous man and only once—in 1872—a weak 
man. And the only referendum that the 
American people ever held on a third term 
was an Overwhelming endorsement of that 
innovation—an endorsement confirmed—4 
years later. 

In this constitutional crisis it is important 
that we recur to basic principles of our con- 
stitutional order, and to our experience with 
these principles over a period of a century 
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and a half. These are actually two sides of 
the same shield, for our Constitution consists 
not only of the document drafted in 1787 but 
= the additions to it over 150 years of prac- 
tice. 

Let us look first to the principle involved 
in the Twenty-second Amendment. Why 
does this amendment violate sound consti- 
tutional principles? It violates sound prin- 
ciples because it writes into the Constitution 
a quantitative rather than a qualitative limit 
on popular authority. It writes into the Con- 
stitution a limitation not on authority itself 
but on the degree of authority already grant- 
ed. It limits not the arena in which democ- 
racy may function but the way in which 
democracy functions in that arena. 

This takes, perhaps, a bit of explanation. 
The wise men who drew up our Constitu- 
tions, State and Federal, feared government. 
They feared, especially that government 
might invade areas in which government had 
no standing and no right. There were cer- 
tain things, so this generation held, that no 
government could do. Government could 
not “deprive men of life, liberty or happiness” 
without due process of law; it could not 
impair the right of men to worship as they 
pleased, or the right of free speech or free 
press, of petition or of assembly. All these 
powers were beyond the authority of gov- 
ernment altogether, and the Constitution 
framers saw to it that they were removed 
from governmental authority either by omit- 
ting them from the Constitution proper or by 
writing safeguards into bills of rights. 

But where Government did have author- 
ity, properly and logically, it had sufficient 
authority to do the job. Where power was 
granted, it was granted in all fullness. Thus 
the power to wage war is the power to wage 
war successfully. The power to regulate 
commerce among the States is the power to 
regulate the whole of such commerce—and 
the word “regulate” is broadly interpreted. 
The power to tax knows no limitations other 
than those written into the Constitution, 
and any effort to limit that power quanti- 
tatively is unsound in principle. In short, 
the Constitution acknowledges qualitative 
limitations on the powers of Government, 
but few quantitative ones except those of 
a purely mechanical nature. 

Now apply this principle to the election of 
a President. Once grant that the Amer- 
ican people (through the rubber-stamp 
electoral college) have the authority to elect 
& President, it follows that they have au- 
thority to elect him as often as they choose. 
Granted they may make a mistake—but they 
may make a mistake in their original choice, 
for that matter, and presumably they have 
a better chance of avoiding a mistake the 
second time than the first, the third time 
than the second. If the Constitution is to 
be designed to prevent people from making 
mistakes, it might as logically start with 
Congress, for on any fair comparison Amer- 
icans have made more mistakes with their 
Congressmen than with their Presidents, 

Let us look to the second major assault 
upon the Executive power—the attempt to 
limit the power of the President as Com- 
mander in Chief of the Armed Forces. Spe- 
cifically this assault has centered upon the 
right of the President to commit American 
forces to danger points outside the boun- 
daries of the United States without prior 
congressional authorization. 

I have recently discussed the strictly con- 
stitutional issues involved in this controversy 
in the Times e and made clear that 
the overwhelming weight of authority sup- 
ports Presidential discretion in this field. 
Congress can, to be sure, limit Presidential 
power here by the simple expedient of re- 
fusing appropriations. But no comfort is to 
be drawn from the argument. For that 
matter, Congress could, in effect, abolish the 
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Presidency and the Supreme Court by re- 
fusing to vote the necessary appropriations; 
no one would defend the constitutionality 
of such conduct. 

But the issue is, of course, more than one 
of constitutionality; it is one of power. We 
must beware the common fallacy that be- 
cause a thing is constitutional it is neces- 
sarily sound; we must guard against the com- 
parable fallacy that if anyone can raise any 
hypothetical constitutional objection to a 
policy it is necessarily unsound. Preoccupa-~- 
tion with the abstract constitutional issue 
and with the particular issue ^f sending a Cer- 
tain number of divisions to Western Europe 
has served to confuse the principle involved 
in the question. 

That principle is one of Presidential power 
and Presidential duty. The President is Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and the Navy, 
and he is under oath to “preserve, protect 
and defend” the Constitution—and by im- 
plication the Nation. It should be clear that 
these general powers and obligations apply 
with equal force to the disposition of all the 
Armed Forces of the Nation. If he does not 
have authority to send land forces to points 
of danger, neither does he have authority to 
send the Navy or the Air Force to points of 
danger outside the boundaries of the Nation, 
for his constitutional authority in the one 
arena is precisely the same as in the others. 

Those who deny the President the right to 
send land forces to such places as are essen- 
tial to the defense of the Nation, by logical 
implication deny his power to order the Navy 
to the waters around Formosa or the Air 
Force to air stations in the Mediterranean 
and the Middle East. 

There are some further considerations that 
have not received sufficient attention in this 
discussion—a discussion which has centered 
overmuch on the constitutional question. 
There is, for example, the consideration that 
insistence upon specific authorization from 
Congress may serve to deprive the Executive 
of effective bargaining power in negotiations 
with the Kremlin, or of influence in nego- 
tiation with our associates. There is the 
consideration that if Congress ties the Presi- 
dent’s hands in the matter it, in effect, in- 
vites aggression whenever it is not available 
to untie them. A generation ago this con- 
sideration would not have been alarming, for 
in an emergency Congress can convene 
speedily and act with dispatch. But mod- 
ern blitz warfare does not wait upon congres- 
sional reconvenings. 

Theory may mislead us; experience must 
be our guide. Has the Presidential power 
in this arena served us well or ill? Have 
Presidents, in fact, been more war-minded 
than Congresses, or have they been more 
‘mistaken in their understanding of inter- 
national crises? What shall we say of Jef- 
ferson’s undeclared war on the Barbary 
pirates; of Lincoln’s personal conduct of the 
war for the Union from April to July 1861; 
of Theodore Roosevelt’s intervention in the 
Venezuela crisis and in the Caribbean; of 
Wuson's determination to arm American 
merchantmen? Were the President's wrong 
in these and other ventures, and was Con- 
gress in the right? But these questions may 
be academic. Clearly it is not the remote 
past that concerns Congress now, but the 
immediate past. 

Though Truman is the ostensible object of 
attack, Franklin Roosevelt is the real object 
of attack. It is his foreign policy that is 
under fire; it is his decision to trade de- 
stroyers for island bases, to land troops in 
Iceland and Greenland, to order the Navy to 
shoot on sight—that is the issue in the 
minds of most of those Congressmen who 
are pressing for limitations on the Presi- 
dential power. Who, now, looking back upon 
those critical months of 1940 and 1941, would 
repudiate the Presidential decisions—who 
but unregenerate isolationists of the Chicago 
Tribune school? 
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The personal and almost petty form of the 
third attack upon the Executive power 
should not conceal from us the significance 
of the issues involved. This is, of course, the 
Republican demand that “Acheson must go.” 
It is not a little curious that those most 
vociferous in their hostility to communism 
should thus center their attack upon the 
man who has done more than any other 
to stop communism, but it is not the merits 
of the debate that concern us but the prin- 
ciples. 

On the one hand are long-established 
traditions of Presidential control over the 
Cabinet and of the President as the sole 
organ of the Government in the conduct of 
foreign relations, on the other hand, is the 
oft-refuted notion that Congress may dic- 
tate membership in the President’s Cabinet, 
and the new and original notion that a 
minority party should control the Govern- 
ment. 5 

It is difficult to know whether to be more 
astonished at the effrontery of congres- 
sional claims or at their folly. It is, to be 
sure, the effrontery that is most ostentatious, 
fcx the Republican Party, defeated in every 
presidential election for 20 years, and in 
every congressional election but one, is act- 
ing as if it actually won the election of 1950. 
But it is the folly that is most serious. For 
if successful in their attack upon the Sec- 
retary of State the Republicans may do ir- 
reparable harm to the presidential system. 
They may succeed in destroying Presidential 
control dver his Cabinet and Presidential 
control over foreign relations. 

Let us look briefly at what is involved 
here. The Cabinet is a product of our un- 
written Constitution—and a very important 
part. It is made up, traditionally, of heads 
of departments; these are selected, in the 
first instance, by the President, report to 
him, and are subject to dismissal by him. 
He may consult with them—but is not legally 
bound to do so. He may prefer to consult 
with others—a kitchen cabinet or a brain 
trust—and is not answerable to Congress for 
this preference. The relationship between 
the President and his Cabinet is, in other 
words, personal and intimate. Whatever the 
precise nature of that relationship, the nice 
balance of personality and power, one thing 
is clear: the President must be in control. 

This has been the theory of our Govern- 
ment since the second Washington admin- 
istration and during most of that time it 
has been the practice as well. Now and then 
strong Cabinets—or individual Cabinet 
members—have tried to dominate weak Pres- 
idents. Sometimes—as in Lincoln’s case— 
they have tried to dominate strong Presi- 
dents, and come a cropper. Students will 
recall how Andrew Jackson asserted his com- 
mand over the Secretary of the Treasury, 
how the luckless Tyler defied Webster and 
his colleagues, how Woodrow Wilson fired 
Lansing because he thought that Secretary 
had usurped Executive power. 

If the principle of Presidential control of 
the Cabinet is sound generally—as it is—that 
principle is crucial where the Department 
of State is concerned. For the President is 
the sole organ of the Government in the 
conduct of our foreign relations. This was 
made clear at the beginning of our history 
when Washington announced the neutrality 
proclamation on his own; it has been con- 
firmed by a century and a half of subsequent 
experience, If there is, then, one part of the 
Cabinet where Presidential control must be 
complete, it is the State Department. Adams 
recognized this when he dismissed Pickering 
for disloyalty; Lincoln recognized this when 
he put Seward firmly in his place; Willsch 
recognized it when he forced the resignation 
of Bryan and dismissed Lansing, 

The claim now advanced by certain Sena- 
tors that they can force the President to 
oust Secretary Acheson—and by implication 
dictate Presidential appointment of his suc- 
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cessor—is a claim which, if sustained, would 
reverse 150 years of practice and precedent 
and make all but impossible the effective 
conduct of our foreign relations. It is a 
claim without precedent in history, without 
basis in law, and without foundation in logic. 
Like the insistence upon limiting popular 
will in presidential elections and upon qual- 
ifying the power of the President in the 
realm of national defense, it is a product 
neither of necessity, of reason, nor of states- 
pene; but of partisanship, confusion, and 
olly. 

What is at stake in ell this is nothing less 
than the integrity of our constitutional sys- 
tem. Those who are now so assiduously 
engaged in undermining that system are not 
aware of what they are doing. They would 
doubtless claim the most exalted motives— 
and we must give them the benefit of the 
doubt on this. To a public rightly dis- 
turbed by revelations of confusion, incom- 
petence and chicanery in the executive de- 
partments, they appear engaged in a laud- 
able effort to check the unwise exercise of 
presidential power. 

But more is at stake here than appears 
on the surface. What the critics and ene- 
mies of presidential power are doing is clear 
enough. They are engaged in substituting 
for the presidential system a bastard product 
of presidential and parliamentary, with the 
disadvantages of neither. If they succeed 
they will impair and may destroy the con- 
stitutional fabric of the Republic. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield me 30 
seconds? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield to the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. I should like to read to 
the Senate a bulletin which just now 
came over the ticker. This is the day 
General Eisenhower assumes command 
of the army in Europe. The bulletin to 
which I refer is as follows: 

General Eisenhower said today that any 
delay in congressional action on defense 
measures “would delay the whole prepara- 
tion of defense of Western Europe.” 

“Anything done which would indicate re- 
luctance on the part of any country to get 
into this pool of cold water would delay the 
whole preparation of defense. My concern 
is that each nation should show its full 
readiness to cooperate.” 


Mr. President, I hope that, by our ac- 
tions, we will show that we are helping 
and not harassing General Eisenhower. 
He is over there working for us. 

I thank the Senator from New York 
for yielding to me. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Connecticut. 

Mr. MCMAHON. Mr. President, I do 
not intend at this time to refer to the 
constitutional issues which have been 
discussed not only in this debate but for 
the past 150 years. The dispatch which 
the Senator from Massachusetts has just 
read from the man on the ground is a 
vivid reminder, if we should need a re- 
minder, of what this is all about. 

There has been some talk about the 
moralities of the situation. There has 
been some talk about the kind of situa- 
tion which was created by the state- 
ments of various men at the time we 
ratified the Atlantic Treaty. We should 
not forget at this time why we became 
a party to that treaty, and what we are 
here trying to do. We ratified that 
treaty 2 years ago because we recognized 
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that there was developing in Europe a 
threat to the free world. 

We know now that the Russians have 
175 divisions. We know now that they 
have more than 25,000 operational air- 
craft, and, Mr. President, we know now 
that they have an ever-increasing stock- 
pile of atomic weapons. We know now 
that Stalin has repeated the philosophy 
of Lenin time and time again, that we 
cannot live in a world with them. We 
know they have said that there will be 
a series of terrible conflicts, and that 
one of us will perish and go down. That 
was the background, briefly sketched, of 
the Atlantic Treaty when we went 
into it. 

Mr. President, since that time what 
has happened? We find Yugoslavia 
breaking away from the other Soviet 
satellites, but now being threatened with 
a movement to bring her back into the 
fold vi et armis. We find an ever-in- 
creasing force in Eastern Germany with 
the constant threats that the maneu- 
vers which occur there day after day 
will some day extend themselves into 
Western Germany. We find that we are 
in actual conflict in Korea and have 
been since last June. So it is against 
this kind of a background that we de- 
cided to implement the North Atlantic 
Treaty. 

Now, Mr. President, I am talking about 
the morality of saving the free world. 
We are not going to do it when we con- 
stitute the Senate of the United States 
as a committee on the deployment of 
troops. I call attention to the fact that 
some of the Senators who successfully 
have supported that sort of proposition 
today have been among the ones who 
have screamed the loudest to the high 
heavens about the dangers of commu- 
nism in the United States. Mr. Presi- 
dent, we are not going to be struck down 
in the United States, regardless of the 
outcries of men who would seek to make 
political capital by constantly pointing 
the finger of suspicion at those who dis- 
agree with them here at home. Our dan- 
ger is coming from this outside threat 
which grows and grows and grows and, 
unless it is met, will overwhelm us. 

Mr. President, the amendment of the 
Senator from New York [Mr. LEHMAN] 
is in the true spirit of our institutions and 
of our Constitution. I am not talking 
about Harry Truman, who happens to 
be President of the United States. How- 
ever, if there were in office a President 
of the United States who represented the 
party of the Senators on the other side 
of the aisle, I would be among the first 
to stand up for his right under the Con- 
stitution to exert his constitutional pre- 
rogatives to defend the sovereignty of 
the United States. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the 1 from Connecticut has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I yield 
4 minutes to the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. MCFARLAND]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Senator 
from Arizona is recognized for 4 minutes. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
had not intended to speak upon this 
amendment. Ihad not intended to speak 
unless a motion was made to recommit 
the resolution, 
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However, this evening, on the floor, 
reference has been made to the admin- 
istration as though it were to blame for 
what the Senate has just done. The Sen- 
ate marched up the hill, and then it 
marched down again. But no one can 
say that the President of the United 
ivates has in any way injected himself 
into this debate. 

Mr. President, I do not believe I would 
be performing my duty if I did not rise 
to state that the administration is in no- 
wise to blame for what the Senate has 
done through its vote on the reconsidera- 
tion of the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Arkansas. 

I was one of the first to urge that the 
Senate of the United States should adopt 
an affirmative resolution in order that 
we might all move forward in unity on 
this vital issue, and not be sniping at 
the President of the United States. 

It should be pointed out that there 
may be among us those who laugh this 
evening because of the victory they have 
achieved, but it is not a victory for the 
United States of America. Any indica- 
tion here that the Congress is not will- 
ing to work with the administration, that 
the Congress is not willing to stand be- 
hind such men as General Eisenhower, 
George Marshall, Admiral Sherman, 
General Vandenberg, and the others 
who led our country to victory in World 
War II; any indication which may have 
been given by action taken on the floor 
of the Senate that we believe we have 
to guard carefully against anything they 
propose or everything they do, is not in 
the best interest of this Government nor 
of its people. 

The President has said he is willing to 
collaborate with Congress; he has said 
that Congress could adopt any kind of 
resolution it wanted to adopt if more 
troops were requested. But by the ac- 
tion which has been taken in adopting 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Arkansas, we are attempting to bind fu- 
ture Congresses and to set forth proce- 
dures for them to follow. 

Mr. President, I was saddened by the 
adoption of that amendment, because 
I do not believe it was in the interest of 
the United States. Those who are happy 
now may feel differently another day if 
this action brings confusion and trouble. 

I did not join the senior Senator from 
New York [Mr. Ives] in sponsoring his 
revised amendment because members of 
the Foreign Relations Committee pre- 
vailed on me not to do so. 

In view of the action the Senate has 
taken already this evening 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Arizona has expired. 

Mr.McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield me an ad- 
ditional half minute? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, in 
view of what the Senate has done already 
this evening, it certainly would be op- 
timistic to hope that the Senate would 
adopt the amendment of the junior Sen- 
ator from New York. However, I expect 
to vote for the amendment of the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from New 
York (Mr, LEHMAN]. 


SEVERAL Senators, Vote! Vote! 
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Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
shall be glad to have Senators vote when 
the time comes. I know that some Sen- 
ators are anxious to have the vote taken, 
and they will have their opportunity to 
vote on the pending amendment. I have 
only one-half minute more allotted to 
me, I have not spoken before on this 
issue. Surely I can be accorded the cour- 
tesy of being allowed to speak for a fur- 
ther half minute without having Sena- 
tors call for a vote on this question. 

Mr. President, as I have already said, 
I do not think the action the Senate 
has taken this afternoon has been in the 
interest of the United States and the 
defense of our country, at a time when 
there are those of us who are trying to 
forward a bipartisan move to obtain a 
united front in the welfare of our 
country. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays on the ques- 
tion of agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from New York. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, if 
the Senators will withhold those sugges- 
tions for a minute or two, I now yield 2 
minutes to the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. ANDERSCN]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from New Mexico is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
recognize that the junior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE] read some 
words from General Eisenhower which 
should mean a great deal to many of us. 
I wonder how we can read those words in 
connection with the first paragraph of 
the resolution, which says: 

1. The Senate approves the action of the 
President of the United States in cooperating 
in the common defensive effort of the North 
Atlantic Treaty nations by designating, at 
their unanimous request, General of the 
Army Dwight D. Eisenhower as Supreme 
Allied Commander, Europe, and in placing 
Armed Forces of the United States in Europe 
under his command. 


But then when we say to him, in a 
little interlineation: “Yes; we approve it 
up to four divisions, but not beyond that 
number.” 

Then we say that it is the sense of the 
Senate that there shall be consultation 
between certain Senate and House com- 
mittees and the President and the Sec- 
retary of State and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 

I agree about that; but I do not want 
to write into the resolution at that point 
a little provision that on all matters 
involving the sending of up to four 
divisions there should be consultation 
with the Foreign Relations Committees 
of the House and Senate and the Armed 
Service Committees of the House and 
Senate, great committees though they 
are, constituted by men with whom I 
have served in the House of Representa- 
tives and men with whom I have served 
with pleasure in the Senate. We say 
that we shall take their advice and coun- 
sel, provided the matters under consid- 
eration do not call for the sending in 
excess of four divisions of our troops, 
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and then say we shall accept the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Allied Com- 
mander, General Eisenhower, on all mat- 
ters not calling for the sending of in 
excess of four divisions of our troops, 
but that if in excess of four divisions are 
proposed to be sent, such suggestions or 
plans must be submitted to the Senate 
of the United States. 

Mr, President, I hope we shall take to 
heart what the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Lopce] read to us from the 
statement of General Eisenhower. 

I was well satisfied to vote, finally, 
for the resolution, before the adoption of 
the limitation as to four divisions; but 
I see no chance to rectify that action ex- 
cept by adopting the amendment of the 
Senator from New York [Mr. LEHMAN]. 
I hope that by adopting that amend- 
ment we can undo the damage and can 
point out who is really the Supreme Com- 
mander in Europe. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from New Mexico has ex- 
pired. 

All time on the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from New York has expired. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Aiken Green Millikin 
Anderson Hayden Monroney 
Bennett Hendrickson Morse 
Benton Hennings Mundt 
Brewster Hickenlooper Murray 
Bricker Hill Neely 
Bridges Hoey Nixon 
Butler, Md. Holland O'Conor 
Butler, Nebr, Humphrey O'Mahoney 
Byrd Ives astore 
Cain Jenner Robertson 
Capehart Johnson, Colo. Russell 
Carlson Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Case Johnston, S. C. Schoeppel 
Chavez Kefauver Smathers 
Clements Kem Smith, Maine 
Connally Kerr Smith, N. J 
Cordon Kilgore Smith, N. C 
Dirksen Knowland Sparkman 
Douglas Langer Stennis 
Dworshak Lehman Taft 
Eastland Lodge Thye 
Ecton Long Tobey 
Ellender McCarthy Underwood 
Ferguson McClellan Watkins 
Flanders McFarland Welker 
Frear McMahon Wherry 
Fulbright Malone Wiley 
George Martin Williams 
Gillette Maybank Young 


The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum 
is present. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from 
New York (Mr. LEHMAN], in the nature 
of a substitute for paragraph 6 of the 
pending resolution. The yeas and nays 
having been ordered, the Secretary will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Hunt] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macxuson] is absent by leave of the 
Senate on official committee business. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
CaRRAN] is absent by leave of the Senate 
on official business. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
McKEeEttar} is absent because of illness. 

I announce further that if present 
and voting, the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Macnuson] and the Senator 
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from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] would 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. VAN- 
DENBERG] is absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Durr! is detained on official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 35, 
nays 55, as follows: 


YEAS—35 
Aiken Hoey Monroney 
Anderson Humphrey Murray 
Benton Ives Neely 
Clements Johnson, Tex. O'Mahoney 
Connally Kefauver Pastore 
Douglas Kerr Russell 
Eastland Kilgore Smathers 
Ellender Lehman Sparkman 
Fulbright Lodge Stennis 
Hayden Long Tobey 
Hennings McFarland Underwood 
Hill McMahon 

NAYS—55 
Bennett George Mundt 
Brewster Gillette Nixon 
Bricker Green O'Conor 
Bridges Hendrickson Robertson 
Butler, Md. Hickenlooper Saltonstall 
Butler, Nebr, Holland Schoeppel 
Byrd Jenner Smith, Maine 
Cain Johnson, Colo. Smith, N. J. 
Capehart Johnston, S. C. Smith, N.C. 
Carlson Kem Taft 
Case Knowland Thye 
Chavez Langer Watkins 
Cordon McCarthy Welker 
Dirksen McClellan Wherry 
Dworshak Malone Wiley 
Ecton Martin Williams 
Ferguson Maybank Young 
Flanders Millikin 
Frear Morse 

NOT VOTING—6 

Duff McCarran Magnuson 
Hunt McKellar Vandenberg 


So Mr. LEHMAN’s amendment was re- 
jected. 

NorE—In the daily Recorp of Monday, 
April 2, 1951, page 3199, the vote on Mr. 
LEHMAN’s amendment was announced as 
yeas 37, nays 53, and Mr. HENDRICKSON and 
Mrs. SmirH of Maine were recorded as voting 
in the affirmative. In the Recorp of Tues- 
day, April 3, as appears on page 3160, Mr. 
HENDRICKSON requested unanimous consent, 
which was granted, to have his vote recorded 
in the negative, and, as appears on page 3189, 
Mrs. SmrrH of Maine requested unanimous 
consent, which was granted, to have her vote 
recorded in the negative; thus making the 
result on the Lehman amendment, yeas 35, 
nays 55, as above set forth. 


Mr. McFARLAND and Mr. WHERRY 
addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Arizona. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for the purpose 
of making a motion to lay on the table? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
have been asked as to waether the Sen- 
ate would remain in session until final 
disposition of the resolutions. It is ap- 
parent that in order to dispose of the 
resolutions today we would have to re- 
main in session until the early hours of 
the morning. I made a promise to the 
senior Senator from Florida [Mr. Hol- 
LAND] that we would remain in continu- 
ous session until the resolutions were dis- 
posed of, but he tells me he is willing 
to release me from that promise. If 
that be so, I am willing to ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate take a recess 
until 12 noon tomorrow. I understand 
from the Parliamentarian—— 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. There seems 
to be some ambiguity about the unani- 
mous-consent agreement, as to whether 
it means that the Senate is to continue 
in session until the resolutions are dis- 
posed of. In order to pose the question, 
the Chair suggests that the Senator ask 
unanimous consent that if there be a re- 
cess taken today; the status of the matter 
remain as it is today. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I shall do so. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the majority 
leader. At the time the unanimous- 
consent request was being considered by 
the Senate, I asked that there be in- 
cluded as a portion of it a provision that 
the Senate would remain continuously 
in session today until the business was 
disposed of. It is now apparent, as the 
majority leader says, that to abide by 
that rule would probably keep us here 
until the middle of tomorrow morning. 
The Senate began its session today at 
10 o’clock this morning, and it has been 
in continuous session since that time. 
Under those circumstances I shall gladly 
waive my own convenience in the matter 
and shall be glad to agree to have the 
matter go over until such time as the 
majority leader fixes. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
the minority leader desires to make a 
motion to reconsider the vote which has 
just been taken. Before I propound a 
unanimous-consent request, I yield to 
the Senator from Nebraska for that 
purpose. 

Mr. WHERRY. I move that the Sen- 
ate reconsider its action in rejecting the 
last amendment. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on the motion of the Senator 
from California. 

The motion to lay on the table .was 
agreed to. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate takes a recess this evening, it re- 
cess until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow, and 
that all the provisions of the unanimous- 
consent request previously made in re- 
gard to debate upon the two resolutions 
remain in full force and effect. 

Mr. WHERRY. Reserving the right 
the object—and I shall not object, be- 
cause I want to cooperate with the dis- 
tinguished majority leader 

Mr. McFARLAND. I am cooperating 
with the minority leader. 

Mr. WHERRY. I want the RECORD 
to show that the minority is perfectly 
willing to take a recess or to remain in 
session until both resolutions are dis- 
posed of. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Reserving the 
right to object, I was under the impres- 
sion that the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment would be interpreted as it was 
written, and, like some of my colleagues 
have done on occasion, I have made a 
commitment. I did not know when the 
Senate would come to a vote on the 
resolution, which we could have voted 
on last week. It places me in an em- 
barrassing position. It is not a personal 
matter; it involves many other persons. 
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I do not want to block the great spirit 
of cooperation between the minority and 
the majority, but I think I should say to 
my friend, the majority leader, that 
these things ought to be given some ad- 
vance thinking so that those of us who 
make plans might have some idea what 
to expect. 

I should have liked to be present to 
participate in the discussions. Possibly 
my vote will not add up to the victory 
that I hoped it would, anyway, so I shall 
not object. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on the request made by the Sena- 
tor from Arizona. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Reserving the right to 
object, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Arizona a question. What is to 
prevent the Senate from continuing in 
session this evening in order to vote for 
or against the resolutions? Why could 
we not remain in session? 

Mr. McFARLAND. We could do that, 
but a number of Senators have discussed 
the possibility of a recess, and the dis- 
tinguished minority leader stated what 
he was willing to do. The first Senator 
who asked me this question was the 
minority leader himself. The distin- 
guished chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee prefers to have further 
action go over, and other Senators have 
told me that there is an official dinner 
which it is important for them to attend. 
Iam merely attempting to accommodate 
the desires of Members and of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I am willing to yield 
to the desires of members of the com- 
mittee, or of other Senators. This situa- 
tion illustrates the reason why I object 
to unanimous-consent agreements set- 
ing a definite time. We had an agree- 
ment to vote today and to proceed until 
the resolutions were disposed of. All of 
a sudden something else comes up and 
we have to change our minds. 

If the majority leader receives unani- 
mous consent to have the Senate recess 
until tomorrow, is it his purpose that we 
shall conclude consideration of the res- 
olutions tomorrow? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Yes. It is my 
purpose to continue until we conclude 
action on the resolutions. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Suppose some Sena- 
tors want to go to a dinner tomorrow 
evening. 

Mr. MCFARLAND. I may remind the 
distinguished Senator that the Senate 
has been in continuous session since 10 
o’clock this morning. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That was done by 
unanimous consent, at the request of 
the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Yes, in an at- 
tempt to get a vote. If I thought we 
could finish this evening within a short 
time, I should be glad to do so. Debate 
on the resolution could consume at least 
two more hours, and then there will be a 
motion to recommit which will involve 
another hour. There are a number of 
amendments yet to be disposed of. I 
doubt the wisdom of keeping Senators 
here for a long period of time. 

XCVII— 186 
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If I had been in frame of mind to want 
to punish someone, I would have been 
willing to stay here, but I am not in that 
frame of mind. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. But was the Senator in 
that frame of mind when he asked origi- 
nally for unanimous consent to get 
through with this matter today? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I made the unani- 
mous-consent request to stay in continu- 
ous session at the request of the Senator 
from Florida. Let me say that not to 
conclude this evening may be disappoint- 
ing to Senators who may have certain 
things which they have to do. But we 
try to get along here as best we can. I 
believe we have saved time by having 
reached the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment to vote today. We have voted on 
several amendments. If every Senator 
should make it a point to be present 
every day during Senate sessions, busi- 
ness of the Senate would be transacted 
more expeditiously. If Senators make 
plans to do other things, it is not under 
my control. We are making progress as 
rapidly as we can. I do not think we 
would gain anything by remaining in 
session until 2 or 3 o’clock in the morn- 
ing. I do not believe the Senate would 
be able to work efficiently the next day. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I am inclined to agree 
with the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. McFARLAND. The Senator was 
critical of me because I made the request, 

Mr. CHAVEZ. No; I was not critical 
of the Senator. I was critical of making 
a unanimous-consent agreement to get 
through at a particular time. 

Mr. McFARLAND. There was no par- 
ticular time involved. The agreement 
provided for a limitation of debate. 

Mr, CHAVEZ. Very well. A limita- 
tion of debate certainly would control 
the time. Mr. President, in order that 
some of our colleagues may attend to 
their social duties and not interfere with 
their eating habits, I shall make no ob- 
jection. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I should like 
to ask the Senator from Arizona whether 
he would consider modifying his unani- 
mous-consent agreement to have the 
Senate convene earlier in the morning. 
I am in the position of the Senator from 
Minnesota and the Senator from Florida. 
I have a commitment for tomorrow 
night to make an address, and I won- 
dered if the Senator from Arizona would 
modify his unanimous-consent request 
so that the Senate may convene at 10 
o’clock, 

Mr. MCFARLAND. I have set a meet- 
ing of the steering committee, and the 
members of the committee have been 
notified. There is one Senator who has 
no committee assignment. I do not feel 
we should cancel the meeting. It isim- 
portant that the committee assignment 
me made. I think 12 o’clock is the best 
we can do. I should like to accommodate 
the Senator. I should like to accommo- 
date every Senator. It is impossible to 
do so. We must do the best we can. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I may say that I 
dislike very much to be forced to object. 
It is not a question of accommodating 
the Senator. I wish the Senator from 
Arizona would consider modifying his re- 
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quest. If he cannot make it 10 o’clock, 
11 o’clock would be satisfactory. In that 
way we could get more amendments out 
of the way. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Arizona? 

Mr. WHERRY. Reserving the right 
to object, does the Senator from Arizona 
refer to legislative committees which are 
to meet tomorrow morning? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Legislative com- 
mittees have set hearings for 10 o’clock. 
I have set a meeting of the steering 
committee. It would disrupt our plans 
if the Senate were to meet before 12 
o’clock. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. Also scheduled for tomor- 
row morning at 10 o’clock is a hearing 
on the boxcar shortage. Representa- 
tives from four States, Montana, South 
Dakota, North Dakota, and Minnesota, 
are to meet with us on the shortage of 
boxcars. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The subcommittee on 
Appropriations for Socia! Security in the 
Department of Labor will begin hearings 
at 10:30 tomorrow morning. It would 


.be impossible for the Senate to meet at 


any time before 12 o’clock and carry on 
the committee’s work. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 


jection to the request of the Senator 


from Arizona? 

Mr. WHERRY. I am wondering 
whether the distinguished majority lead- 
er would consider making his request 
for 11:30 o’clock. We could have a 
quorum call, which would take nearly 
30 minutes. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, in 
order to be agreeable, I will consent to 
11:30 o’clock. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Arizona modifies his request ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, as I said, the Sub- 
committee on Appropriations for Social 
Security in the Department of Labor will 
meet tomorrow morning. The Secretary 
of Labor is to testify before the com- 
mittee. I am certain we will not be able 
to conclude our hearing before 12 o'clock. 
The Senator from California [Mr. 
RKNOWLAND] is the ranking minority 
member of the committee. I am cer- 
tain we cannot get through before 12 
o'clock. ý 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I have 
conferred with the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. McCAarTHY]. There is no ob- 
jection to convening at 12 o'clock. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair assumes that the 
status quo of the original request is 
maintained. 

Mr. McFARLAND. That is correct. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, my contribution to the his- 
toric debate last week urged the admin- 
istration, military leaders, and Congress 
to appraise most carefully the weakness 
as well as the strength of the enemy. I 
emphasized the equal dangers of over- 
estimating and underestimating the 
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military capacity of Russia, and pointed 

out many or her weaknesses. On Sun- 

day, April 1, the Washington Sunday 

Star published an article entitled “Rais- 

ing Big Russian Army Simpler Than Its 

Upkeep,” written in London by Edward 

Crankshaw. In the article Mr. Crank- 

shaw contends, as did I, that Russia 

would have great difficulty sustaining a 

major war now. I deem his statement so 

important to this debate that I ask unan- 
imous consent to have it printed in the 

Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RAISING Bic RUSSIAN Army SIMPLER THAN ITS 
Urkeep—MAsor War PropaBLy WOULD 
STRAIN SOVIET INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 
TO BREAKING PoINT 

(By Edward Crankshaw) 

Lonpon.—The Soviet military machine is 
very much the most powerful in the world, 
but it is not quite so formidable as its size 
would suggest. 

An army does not function in a vacuum: 
it has to be supplied and sustained by the 
home front. And in considering the effec- 
tiveness of the Soviet Army we have to ask 
whether the Soviet economy is capable of 
supporting it through a major war. 

No matter how great the initial successes 
of the Russians in any attack on the West, 
from the first day of the campaign the whole 
apparatus of Anglo-American air power, in- 
cluding the atom bomb would be brought to 


bear on the cities of the Soviet Union and. 


on the vital centers of the long lines of com- 
munication of the Soviet armies. At the 
same time the British Empire and the United 
States would be building up their land forces 
and exploiting their naval supremacy. It is 
estimated by military experts that for a sus- 
tained major war, the Soviet Union would 
have to supply from eight to ten million men 
to its armed forces, at the expense of indus- 
try and agriculture. 


MANPOWER HAS LIMIT 


Stalin, when he thinks of war with the 
west, has thus to take into consideration 
many factors besides the fighting strength of 
the peacetime armed forces. He has to think 
about his industrial capacity in general, and 
oil in particular; he has to think about his 
transport, his food supply; he has to think 
about the morale of the Russian people and 
the reliability of the east European satellites; 
above all, he has to think about his man- 
power. 

We are so accustomed to thinking of Soviet 
manpower as inexhaustible that it may seem 
strange to start an appreciation of Soviet 
strength with an inquiry into numbers. But 
in fact the manpower of the Soviet Union is 
very far from being inexhaystible, although 
until very recently the Soviet leaders, slaves 
of tradition, have behaved as though it was. 
Nobody knows the exact population of the 
Soviet Union, including the postwar annexa- 
tions (the Baltic States, the Polish Ukraine, 
etc.); but it is somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of 200,000,000. Thus the vast area of 
the Soviet empire which bulks stupendously 
on the map as one-sixth of all the land in 
the world, carries a population only four 
times larger than that of Great Britain. It 
barely exceeds, that is to say, the populations 
of Great Britain and the United States 
(America has about 140,000,000) combined. 

At present there are known to be some 
35,000,000 workers employed in industry and 
nearly 60,000,000 in agriculture. The white- 
collar classes, the army and police, and the 
population of the labor camps account for 
the rest of the adult population. In agri- 
culture—so urgent is the need for manpower 
in the factories- women greatiy outnumber 
men, 
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AGRICULTURE BIG PACTOR 

This labor force, plus some millions in the 
labor camps who appear in no statistics, is 
required to feed the Soviet Union and sup- 
ply it with the sinews of war. At the mo- 
ment the armed forces dispose of some three 
millions. To sustain a major war the Krem- 
lin would have to call on another five to 
seven million, taking these from industry 
and agriculture. 

The crux of the matter is agriculture. Any 
serious depletion of the agricultural labor 
force would bring the country to the brink 
of starvation. During the last war the whole 
population of the Soviet Union was seriously 
undernourished and some millions died of 
hunger. This was due in the first instance 
that quite early in the struggle the Germans 
occupied the great grain-producing areas of 
the Ukraine. This pattern would not be 
repeated in a future war. But this was not 
the only cause of the trouble; over large 
areas of Russia during the last war the col- 
lectives failed to do their duty, partly be- 
cause not an able-bodied man was left and 
the work was too much for the women and 
children and old men, partly because the 
heart of many of the peasant women was not 
in the war (this applied particularly to 
1941 and 1942). I myself in those early 
days saw endless acres of grain being left to 
rot in the fields, far from the front line, 
simply because the remaining peasants were 
weary and disillusioned and knew there was 
nothing to buy with the money they might 
earn. 


INDUSTRIAL PROBLEM 


This pattern would certainly be repeated 
in any future war. Further, such is the state 
of agriculture in the Soviet Union that to- 
day, 30 years after the revolution, and with 
all the proud boasts of mechanization, the 
production of grain (which is the measure of 
all food in a land where meat and butter 
and fresh vegetables and fish are considered 
as luxuries) is still lower per head of popula- 
tion than it was in 1914. It is lower, even, 


_than it was in 1940, on the eve of the last 


war. For although the Soviet Union has 
added rich agricultural land to its territory, 
it has also added the populations of the an- 
nexed lands and their cities. And in spite 
of this increase of territory and population 
the harvests of 1949 and 1950 barely exceeded 
the harvest of 1940. 

This is the reality behind the new agricul- 
tural revolution now being carried out in 
the teeth of popular resistance—a move to 
rationalize, cost what it may, the primitive 
techniques of the Soviet countryside. It is 
a revolution which cannot possibly pay divi- 
dends for at least 10 years to come. Until 
then, the subsistence margin in the Soviet 
cities will be perilously narrow. 

The manpower problem of the Soviet Union 
bears not only on agriculture, but also on 
industry. For although the peasants are 
being squeezed to the limit in order to re- 
lease the most fit and intelligent men for 
industry, industrial production itself is very 
far from being what it should be. 

Stalin has already told the world what 
Russia wants in order to feel strong enough 
to cope with the capitalist world on its own 
terms: An annual production of 60,000,000 
tons of steel, 50,000,000 tons of pig iron, 
60,000,000 tons of oil, and 500,000,000 tons 
of coal. In 1945 he estimated that it would 
take at least 15 years to reach that level 
of production. He is now a little more than 
helfway to it, though pig iron still lags. 

We have to bear this sort of fact in mind 
when considering the Soviet Union's vast 
population and resources. Stalin himself 
bears it constantly in mind. As far back 
as 1939 he castigated the Russians for com- 
placency, pointing out that although the 
Soviet Union was vast quantities 
of iron and steel and electricity, its pro- 
duction per head of population still lagged 
far behind that of the advanced industrial 
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countries. “In what respects are we lag- 
ging behind?” he asks at the eighteenth 
party congress. “We are lagging behind eco- 
nomically as regards the volume of our in- 
dustrial output per head of population. In 
1938 we produced about 15,000,000 tons of 
pig iron; Great Britain produced 7,000,009 
tons. It might seem from this that we are 
better off than Great Britain. But if we 
divide the number of tons by the total popu- 
lations, we shall find that the output of pig 
iron per head of population in 1938 was 
154 kilograms in Great Britain and only 87 
kilograms in the U. S. S. R. Thus, in order 
to outstrip Britain economically in the pro- 
duction of pig iron—we must increase our 
annual output of pig iron to 25,000,000 tons.” 


STALIN KNOWS ALL THIS 


And so on, through the catalog. What- 
ever the Soviet propagandists like to say, 
Stalin himself knows the facts very well. 

In 1950, in spite of the war, the Soviet 
Union had increased its pig-iron output to 
19,500,000 tons—but Great Britain had also 
increased hers to 10,000,000 tons. So the 
ratio was still more unfavorable to Russia 
in 1950 than in 1939. But the most spec- 
tacular comparisons are not with Great 
Britain but with America. Stalin has never 
dared make these figures public; their effect 
on the Russians would be too depressing 
to bear. Let us take two examples. In 1950 
the Soviet Union produced some 25,000,000 
tons of steel, or 2% hundredweights per 
head of population; but in that same year 
the United States produced some 90,000,000 
tons, or more than 12 hundredweights per 
head of the population. As for oil, in 1950 
the Soviet Union produced some 37,000,000 
tons, or less than 3 hundredweights per head 
of population; but in that same year the 
United States produced 250,000,000 tons, or 
more than 144 tons per head of population. 

These towering discrepancies speak for 
themselyes. They are typical of the whole 
range of industrial and agricultural produc- 
tion. And while it should never be forgot- 
ten that the Soviet Union has achieved 
miracles in the development of her resources, 
in her great constructional en and in 
the application cf modern industrial tech- 
niques, this development has been highly 
sective and perilously uneven. It has also 
been made directly at the expense of ag- 
riculture—at the cost, that is to say, of con- 
tinuous undernourishmcnt of the millions. 
Uninterruptedly, since the start of the 5- 
year plan in 1928, all the best talent in the 
country has been attracted or directed into 
industry. And industry itself, in spite of 
all the official boasting about the high state 
of mechanization in Soviet agriculture, has 
been allowed to contribute very little to the 
land that sustains it. It has provided the 
peasants with tractors and combine har- 
vesters; but the infinity of mechanical de- 
vices which make for the efficiency of farm- 
ing in Western Europe and the United States 
is almost entirely lacking. 

Thus a picture that emerges is of a nation 
struggling upward from an immemorial peas- 
ant economy, being forced to make con- 
tinuous and tremendous sacrifices to indus- 
trialize itself, concentrating, everything on 
steel and the construction of heavy indus- 
try, at the expense not only of food and 
corsumer gocds, but also of all the mechan- 
ical aids, from trucks to hayrakes and port- 
able saw-benches, which alone can make full 
use of a modern nation’s manpower. It is 
a nation which is spending its substance on 
jet-fighters, tanks, and rockets, while the 
peasants on whom their makers depend still 
do much of their cultivation with primi- 
tive implements, 

All this reflects like a mirror the chronic 
manpower shortage. Even in peacetime 
there are not enough Russians, skilled and 
unskilled, to carry through their industrial 
revolution on an even and broad front, while 
at the same time growing food and building 
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houses for themselves. The dislocation 
caused by war, which would demand the 
diversion of imperatively needed millions 
from the tasks which even now are inade- 
quately performed, is something which Sta- 
lin cannot comfortably face, for at least 
10 years to come—though he could still 
fight a very effective and terrible war if at- 
tacked. And, indeed, the whole pattern of 
his current planning, with a renewed em- 
phasis on long-term capital development, 
suggests very strongely, „ thout any fur- 
ther evidence, that to embroil himself in a 
major war is the last thing he intends to do, 
until his economy is far more broadly based 
than it is today. 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to withdraw my 
amendment lettered “D” to Senate Reso- 
lution 99. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Amendments 
lying on the desk have no parliamentary 
standing. It is not necessary to with- 
draw the amendment, 

Mr. MUNDT. I wish to offer another 
amendment to Senate Resolution 99, and 
ask that it lie on the table and be print- 
ed, and that it be printed in the Recorp 
at this point. 

The amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by Mr. Munt was ordered to lie 
on the table, to be printed, and to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

On page 4, line 25, and on page 5, lines 1 
and 2, strike out the words, “and the Senate 
hereby approves the present plans of the 
President and the Joint Chiefs of Staff to 
send four additional divisions of ground 
forces to Western Europe” and substitute in 
their place the words, “and it is the sense 
of the Senate that the present plans of the 
President and the Joint Chiefs of Staff to 
send four additional divisions of ground 
forces to Western Europe in implementation 
of article III of the North Atlantic Treaty 
should be submitted to Congress in the form 
of a Senate joint resolution.” 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED 
JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled joint resolution (S. J. Res. 40) 
to extend the time for the filing of cer- 
tain claims under the War Claims Act of 
4 and it was signed by the Vice Presi- 

ent. s 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following communications 
and letters, which were referred as indi- 
cated: 

SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION—LEGISLATIVE 
Brancu (S. Doc. No. 17) 

A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a proposed 
supplemental appropriation, in the amount 
of $1,200,000, for the legislative branch, fiscal 
year 1951 (with an accompanying paper); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION, Post OFFICE 
DEPARTMENT (S. Doc. No. 18) 

A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a proposed 
supplemental appropriation, for the Post 
Office Department, in the amount of $300,000, 
fiscal year 1952 (with an accompanying 
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paper); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 


PROPOSED PROVISION PERTAINING TO OFFICE OF 
HovusiIne EXPEDITER (S. Doc. No. 19) 

A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a proposed 
provision pertaining to the fiscal year 1951 
for the Office of the Housing Expediter (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


LIMITATION ON NUMERICAL STRENGTH OF 
WHITE House Polen Force 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to remove the limitation on the 
numerical strength of the White House Police 
force (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 


SUSPENSION OF DEFORTATION OF ALIENS 


A letter from the Attorney General of the 
United States, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of orders of the Commissioner of the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, sus- 
pending deportation of certain aliens, to- 
gether with a detailed statement of the facts 
and pertinent provisions of law as to each 
alien and the reasons for ordering such sus- 
pension (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


GRANTING OF APPLICATICN FOR PERMANENT 
RESIDENCE TO CERTAIN ALIENS 


A letter from the Attorney General of the 
United States, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of the orders of the Commissioner of 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service 
granting the application for permanent resi- 
dence filed by certain aliens, together with a 
statement of the facts and pertinent provi- 
sions of law as to each alien and the reasons 
for granting the applications (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

REPORT ON EXPORT CONTROL 

A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, his fourteenth 
quarterly report on export control (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 


DEBTS OF INDIVIDUAL INDIANS AND INDIAN 
TRIBAL ORGANIZATIONS 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to compromise, adjust, or cancel cer- 
tain debts of individual Indians and Indian 
tribal organizations, and for other purposes 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
REPORT ON OPERATION OF TRADE AGREEMENTS 

PROGRAM 

A letter from the Chairman of the United 
States Tariff Commission, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, the report of the Commission 
on the operation of the trade agreements 
programs, the report being a printed copy to 
replace a mimeographed copy sent to 
the Senate on December 14, 1950 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Finance. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, ete., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 

By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

Resolutions of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency: 
“Resolution memorializing the Congress of 

the United States to enact legislation to 
curb war profiteering 

“Whereas the Government of the United 
States must take all necessary action to pre- 
pare against aggression; and 

“Whereas the people of the United States, 
especially the youth of the Nation, are being 
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called upon to make sacrifices to defend 
the principles for which we stand: There- 
fore be it 

“Resolved, That the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts urges the Congress of the United 
States to enact legislation forthwith to curb 
war profiteering; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the State secretary send 
forthwith copies of these resolutions to the 
President of the United States, to the pre- 
siding officer of each branch of Congress, and 
to the Members thereof from this Common- 
wealth. 

“In house of representatives, 
March 14, 1951. 

“LAWRENCE R. Grove, Clerk. 

“In senate, adopted, in concurrence, March 

20, 1951. 


adopted 


“InvinG N. Hayden, Clerk. 
“A true copy. 
“Attest: 
“Epwarp J. Cronin, 
“Secretary of the Commonwealth.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Washington; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“House Joint Memorial 2 


“To the Honorable Harry S. Truman, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, 
and to the Honorable Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 
in Congress Assembled: 

“We, your memorialists, the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the State of 
Washington in legislative session assembled, 
most respectfully represent and petition as 
follows: 

“Whereas the Territory of Alaska is the 
most exposed portion of continental United 
States of America; and 

“Whereas the Territory of Hawaii is one 
of the most outlying possessions of the 
United States of America; and 

“Whereas the people of the State of Wash- 
ington are especially friendly to both the 
people of Alaska and the people of Hawaii; 
and 


“Whereas a very large portion of the trade 
which the State of Washington has is with 
either Alaska or with Hawaii; and 

“Whereas bills are now pending before the 
Congress of the United States providing for 
statehood of Alaska and Hawaii; 

“Now, therefore, your memorialists re- 
spectfully pray that the Congress of the 
United States speedily take such legislative 
action as is necessary to provide for state- 
hood for the present Territory of Alaska and 
the present Territory of Hawaii; and be it 

“Resolved, That copies of this memorial 
be immediately transmitted to the Honor- 
able Harry S. Truman, President of the 
United States, the President of the United 
States Senate, Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and to each Senator and 
Representative from the State of Wash- 
ington. 

“Passed the house January 31, 1951. 

Has. W. Hoppe, . 
“Speaker of the House. 
“Passed the senate March 3, 1951, 
“Victor A. MEYERS, 
“President of the Senate.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Wisconsin; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“Joint Resolution 25 


“Joint resolution memorializing the Congress 
of the United States to enact legislation to 
effectuate the development of the Missis- 
sippi River Parkway 


“Whereas the Congress of the United 
States, through Public Law 262 of the 
Eighty-first Congress, has authorized to be 
appropriated a sum not exceeding $250,000 to 
be used by the Departments of the Interior 
and Commerce, through their respective 
agencies, the National Park Service and the 
Bureau of Public Roads, to make a joint 
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survey of a route for a national parkway to 
be known as the Mississippi River Parkway, 
such survey to follow in general the route 
of the Mississippi River; and 
“Whereas a similar proposal for the devel- 
opment of a parkway along the Mississippi 
River from the source to the mouth, was 
actively promoted through voluntary agen- 
cies in all of the States bordering the Missis- 
sippi River with the active cooperation of 
National Park Service staff members through- 
out the period between June 1938 and De- 
cember 1941, and was successful in stimu- 
lating interest in the Parkway in Wisconsin 
to the extent that the 1939 Wisconsin Legis- 
lature enacted an enabling act, which is still 
in force, authorizing all local civil units and 
State agencies, and especially the State high- 
way commission, to cooperate in the develop- 
ment of the Parkway, and providing for par- 
ticipation in the cost with local and State 
funds to the same extent as in constructing 
other highways with Federal aid, our State 
is prepared to aid actively in developing the 
proposed parkway. The highway commis- 
sion is authorized by law ‘to perform, on 
behalf of the State, each and every duty re- 
quired of the State by the act of the United 
States Congress applicawle to such parkway 
development, in order to secure the pro- 
posed parkway development project for the 
State’: Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved by the assembly (the senate con- 
curring), That the Wisconsin Legislature re- 
spectfully requests the United States Con- 
gress to enact such legislation as may be 
necessary to effectuate the development of 
the proposed parkway. In so doing, it sug- 
gests that the public interest will be best 
served by a parkway that will be useful for 
commerce and available and suitable for pur- 
poses of national defense, for which the loca- 
tion is well adapted, as well as beautiful and 
delightful for the traveler seeking recrea- 
tion, the purposes for which parkways usually 
are developed; be it further 
“Resolved, That in thus presenting its 
views the Wisconsin Legislature calls atten- 
tion to its pledge of cooperation in the de- 
velopment of the proposed parkway, as evi- 
denced by the enabling act of the 1949 legis- 
lature, presently section 84.105 of the Wis- 
consin statutes; be it further 
“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
transmitted to each House of Congress and to 
each Wisconsin Member thereof. 
“Ora R. RICE, 
“Speaker of the Assembly. 
“ARTHUR L. May, 
“Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 
“GEORGE M. 5 
“President of the Senate. 
“THOMAS M. DONAHUE, 
“Chief Clerk of the Senate.“ 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Idaho; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce: 


House Joint Memorial 7 


“To the Honorable Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States in 
Congress Assembled: - 

“We, your memorialists, the Legislature of 
the Strte of Idaho, as assembled in its 
thirty-first session, do respectfully represent 
that— 

“Whereas the western side of the Conti- 
nental Divide and the waters thereof are 
tributary to the Columbia River; and 

“Whereas since time immemorial the spe- 
cies of fish known as salmon have migrated 
from the Pacific Ocean to the waters of the 
State of Idaho for spawning purposes; and 

“Whereas the United States has construct- 
ed, or caused to be constructed, various dams 
along the course of the said Columbia River, 
which said dams have obstructed the free 
migration of said salmon; and 

“Whereas the United States Government 
allows and permits people to catch salmon 
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commercially in the waters of the said Co- 
lumbia River by the use of seines and other 
such devices; and 

“Whereas by regulation of the United 
States Government people fishing in the 
waters of Idaho for salmon are allowed to 
catch the same only with hook and line; and 

“Whereas by reason of the said dams, and 
the said commercial fishing, the waters of 
Idaho are rapidly becoming depleted of sal- 
mon: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the Thirty-first Session of the Legislature 
of the State of Idaho (the senate concur- 
ring), That we respectfully urge upon the 
Congress of the United States to take such 
action as it deems necessary to regulate and 
control the taking of salmon commercially 
from the Columbia River, and to facilitate 
the active and continued migration of the 
salmon fish to the waters of the State of 
Idaho; be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state of 
the State of Idaho be, and he is hereby au- 
thorized and directed, to send copies of this 
joint memorial to the President of the United 
States, to the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, and to the 
Secretary of the Interior of the United 
States.” 


A joint resolution of the legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Public Works: 

“Assembly Joint Resolution 10 


“Resolution relative to reactivation of the 
Defense Highway Act of 1941 


“Whereas the United States as a member 
of the United Nations is engaged in a con- 
flict in Asia; and 

“Whereas the President of the United 
States has declared a state of national emer- 
gency; and 

“Whereas the President and the Federal 
Congress are ordering controls and limita- 
tions on the usage of certain materials es- 
sential to the national defense; and 

“Whereas highway construction is vital as 
well as essential to the national defense, par- 
ticularly on the western frontier of the 
United States, which is the probable point of 
first attack by an enemy of the United Na- 
tions: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of Californa re- 
spectfully memorializes the President and 
the Congress of the United States as follows: 

„(a) That materials necessary for highway 
construction, including steel, cement, and 
asphalt, continue to be made available for 
the purpose of highway construction. 

“(b) That the Defense Highway Act of 
1941 be reactivated, and that appropriations 
for the ‘strategic network’ and for ‘access 
roads' be made under that act, not requiring 
matching funds by States or counties, ade- 
quate to meet defense highway needs, over 
and above highway authorizations and ap- 
propriations already made by the Eighty-first 
Congress for the next two fiscal years; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly be hereby directed to transmit copies 
of this resolution to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, to the Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives, and to 
each Senator and Representative from Cali- 
fornia in the Congress of the United States.” 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of California; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service; 

“Assembly Joint Resolution 16 
“Resolution relative to the compensation of 
postal employees 

“Whereas postal employees have not re- 
ceived any general wage increase since 1949, 
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in which year they were granted a maximum 
monthly increase of $10, despite evidence 
justifying a general increase of $40 per 
month; and 

“Whereas postal employees have suffered 
no less from the high cost of living in the 
last several years than other public em- 
ployees and employees in private industry; 
and 

“Whereas most employees in public serv- 
ice and in private industry have received one 
or more cost-of-living wage increases since 
1949; and 

“whereas aside from the obvious inequality 
of treatment, there is a serious possibility 
that postal employees will not long be able 
to resist the lure of greater reward for em- 
ployment in defense and other industries: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and the Senate 
of the State of California (jointly), That the 
Congress of the United States is respectfully 
memorialized to enact legislation for an in- 
crease in the compensation of postal em- 
ployees commensurate with the existing cost 
of living level; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the 
assembly is directed to transmit a copy of 
this resolution to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, to the Post- 
master General, to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, and to each Senator and 
Representative from California in the Con- 
gress of the United States.” 


A resolution of the House of Delegates of 
the State of Maryland, relating to a more 
equitable distribution of tax burdens; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

(See resolution printed in full when pre- 
sented by Mr. O'Conor on March 28, 1951, 
p. 2936, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
the League of Women Voters of Newark, 
N. J., signed by Ruth Lynn, president, pray- 
ing for the enactment of legislation to ex- 
tend the reciprocal trade agreements; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
the Parent-Teachers Association, St. Albans, 
N. Y., signed by Mabel S. Kopp, correspond- 
ing secretary, praying for the enactment of 
legislation providing an increase in the staff 
of the Federal Bureau of Narcotics; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

A cablegram in the nature of a memorial 
from the Filipino Shipowners Association, 
Manila, Philippine Islands, remonstrating 
against the granting of charters to certain 
Philippine ship operators; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
the mayor and Commission Council of the 
City of New Orleans, La., signed by deLesseps 
S. Morrison, mayor, praying for the continu- 
ation of the Special Committee To Investi- 
gate Organized Crime in Interstate Com- 
merce; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The petition of Mr. and Mr. Anthony H. 
James, of Anaconda, Mont., praying for the 
continuation of the Special Committee To 
Investigate Organized Crime in Interstate 
Commerce; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Resolutions adopted by Allegheny Lodge 
No. 339, BPOE, the Allegheny Aerie No. 827, 
FOE, the Business Men's Association of the 
East Nortt Side, and the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of America, local No, 100, all of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., favoring the enactment of legis- 
lation providing a 17-percent increase in 
compensation for postal employees; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

Letters and a postal card in the nature of 
memorials, from sundry citizens of Chicago, 
III., remonstrating against the enactment of 
House bill 2982, to readjust postal rates; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 
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By Mr. THYE: 
A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Minnesota; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare: 


“Joint resolution memorializing the Congress 
of the United States to reenact the emer- 
gency maternity care program for the wives 
of servicemen similar to the benefits pro- 
vided for pregnant wives of servicemen 
during World War II 
“Whereas during World War II the Con- 

gress of the United States enacted into law 
the emergency maternity care program for 
the benefit of pregnant wives of servicemen, 
which legislation did much to alleviate the 
hardship and distress experienced by the 
wives and families of men called into active 
service at a time when the husband is not 
available or able to provide the necessary 
care for his pregnant wife because of such 
military service; and 

“Whereas during the present national 
emergency many of our young married men 
are being called into active service with the 
Armed Forces of our cotintry, and already a 
number of cases have arisen wherein actual 
suffering and hardship has been experienced 
by pregnant wives who have no one to help 
or care for them, owing to the absence of 
their husbands from home, except public 
relief or such private charity as may be 
available locally: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Legislature of the State 
of Minnesota as follows: 

“1, That the Congress of the United States 
be requested to immediately reenact into law 
the emergency maternity care program for 
the benefit of pregnant wives of men serving 
in the Armed Forces of the United States 
during the present national emergency; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state of 
Minnesota be instructed to transmit copies 
of this resolution to the President of the 
United States, the President of the Senate, 
and to the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States Congress, and 
to each Member of the Congress from the 
State of Minnesota. 

“C. ELMER ANDERSON, 
“President of the Senate, 
“JOHN A. HARTLE, 

“Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

“Passed the senate the 19th day of March 
A. D. 1951. 

“H. Y. Torrey, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 

“Passed the house of representatives the 
21st day of March A. D. 1951. 

“G. H. LEAHY, 
“Chief Clerk, House of Represent- 
atives. 

“Approved March 27, 1951. 

“LUTHER W. YOUNGDAHL, 
“Governor of the State of Minnesota.” 


By Mr. LODGE (for himself and Mr. 
SALTONSTALL, : 

Resolutions of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts; to the 
Committee on Finance: 

“Resolution memorializing the Members of 
Congress from Massachusetts to reduce to 
63 years the age for eligibility for old-age 
assistance 
“Whereas many inhabitants of the Com- 

monwealth who have attained the age of 

63 years are in need of old-age assistance; 

and 

“Whereas the provisions of Federal law rel- 
ative to old-age assistance are inadequate to 
care for such persons: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Gener 1 Court of Mas- 
sachusetts hereby respectfully urges the 
Congress of the United States to enact legis- 
lation granting old-age assistance to persons 
who have attaiued the age of 63 years; and be 
it further 
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“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the secretary of the 
Commonwealth to the President of the 
United States, to the Presiding Officer of each 
branch of Congress, and to the Members 
thereof from this Commonwealth. 

“In senate, adopted, March 21, 1951. 

“IrvING N. HAYDEN, Clerk. 

“In house of representatives, adopted, in 
concurrence, March 26, 1951. 

“LAWRENCE R. Grove, Clerk. 

“A true copy. 

“Attest: 

“EDWARD J. CRONIN, 
“Secretary of the Commonwealth.” 


By Mr. WELKER: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Idaho, relating to amendment 
of the Trade Agreement Extension Act of 
1951, pertaining to tariff revisions now being 
negotiated at Torquay, England, and so 
forth; to the Committee on Finance. 

(See joint resolution printe in full when 
presented by Mr. DworsHak, on March 21. 
1951, p. 2724, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

By Mr. WELKER: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Idaho; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs: 


“House Joint Memorial 8 


“To the Honorable Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States in Con- 
gress Assembled: 

“We, your memorialists, the Legislature of 
the State of Idaho, as assembled in the 
thirty-first session, do respectfully represent 
that— 

“Whereas the small mine operators of the 
State of Idaho constitute a vital and impor- 
tant part of the economy of Idaho; and 

“Whereas the operators and owners of 
mines constitute a vital and important 
source of discovery and development of im- 
portant and strategic materials; and 

“Whereas the Congress of the United 
States has appropriated moneys for the pur- 
pose of assisting the small mine owners and 
operators in the United States; and 

“Whereas the distribution and expenditure 
of these moneys is administered by agencies 
of the Federal Government in States outside 
the State of Idaho; and 

“Whereas the procedure required by the 
Federal Government in making application 
for and ultimately receiving aid and assist- 
ance, is so cumbersome and detailed, and 
must be channeled through an agency of- 
fice in distant States, that it is nearly im- 
possible for the small mine owners in Idaho 
to receive the aid and assistance of moneys 
so appropriated by Congress; and 

“Whereas in view of the present world con- 
ditions, the continued operation of the small 
mine owners and operators is deemed neces- 
sary: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the Thirty-first Session of the Legislature 
of the State of Idaho (the senate concur- 
ring), That we most respectfully urge upon 
the Congress of the United States to take 
such action as it deems necessary to sim- 
plify and expedite the flow of Federal moneys 
to the small mine owners and operators in 
the State of Idaho; and that to accomplish 
this purpose, it is respectfully recommend- 
ed that the inspector of mines of the State 
of Idaho, along with other similar offices in 
the several States, be authorized to receive 
and process applications for assistance, and 
to that end, the requirements to receive such 
assistance be simplified; be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state of 
the State of Idaho be, and he is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to send copies of this 
joint memorial to the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States; to the 
United States Senators and Representatives 
of the State of Idaho; to the Secretary of 
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the Interior; to the United States Bureau of 
Mines, and to the United States Geological 
Survey.” 

(Mr. DWORSHAK presented a joint resolu- 
tion of the Legislature of the State of Idaho, 
identical with the foregoing, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs.) 

(The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a joint resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Idaho identical with the 
foregoing, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs.) 

By Mr. DWORSHAK: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Idaho; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations: 


“House Joint Memorial 6 


“To the President of the United States, the 
United States Senate, and to the House 
of Representatives of the United States: 

“We, your memorialists, the Legislature of 
the State of Idaho, duly and regularly as- 
sembled in legislative session, respectfully 
represent that— 

“Whereas the Albeni Falls project, recom- 
mended by the Chief of Engineers in his re- 
port published as Senate Document No. 9, 
Eighty-first Congress of the United States, 
first session, as proposed for flood control, 
navigation, and power, is located on Pend 
Oreille River in Bonner County, solely in the 
State of Idaho; and 

“Whereas the proposed power plant at the 
site of the Albeni Falls project will contain 
three units, each with a rated capacity of 
14,200 kilowatts, and when said project, in 
coordinated operation with system plants at 
Hungry Horse, Grand Coulee, Foster Creek, 
McNary, and Bonneville will add 168,000 kilo- 
watts of nominal prime power to the system; 
and 

“Whereas said projec. was authorized in 
the Flood Control Act of 1950, approved by 
the President May 17, 1950 (Public Law 516, 
8lst Congress), and the Budget of the 
United States, for the fiscal year 1952 con- 
tains an item of $10,000,000 for initiation of 
construction of said project: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Idaho (the senate concur- 
ring), That we most respectfully urge upon 
the Congress of the United States that the 
appropriation of the said $10,000,000, or any 
amount for the initiation of construction of 
said project be conditioned upon there being 
allocated or reserved to the State of Idaho 
for future use and disposition by that State 
without restriction, an equitable portion of 
the firm power available from the Albeni 
Falls power plant, or such allotment or res- 
ervation of said portion of power to be made 
avallable to the State of Idaho for future 
use in, and disposition by that State in such 
manner as to the Congress may seem appro- 
priate, and that the political subdivisions 
of this State whose taxable value is reduced 
by reason of acquisition by the United States 
of property for construction and operation 
of the dam, power plant and reservoir, be 
reimbursed by an annual payment in lieu 
of taxes equal to the tax which would have 
been collected on such property were it not 
owned by the United States; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state of 
the State of Idaho be authorized, and he is 
hereby directed to forward certified copies 
of this memorial to the President of the 
United States, the Senate of the United 
States, and the House of Representatives of 
the United States, and to the Senators and 
Representatives representing this State in 
the Congress of the United States.” 

(Mr. WELKER presented a joint resolution 
of the Legislature of the State of Idaho, 
identical with the foregoing, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations.) 
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(The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a joint resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Idaho, identical with the 
foregoing, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations.) 


HELLS CANYON PROJECT, IDAHO—RESO- 
LUTION OF BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF 
TWIN FALLS (IDAHO) CANAL CO, 


Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, the 
people of Idaho are very much disturbed 
about the attitude of the Bureau of 
Reclamation toward our people and 
their constitutional rights. For this 
reason, I present for appropriate refer- 
ence, and ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp, a resolution 
unanimously adopted by the Twin Falls 
Canal Co., of Twin Falls, Idaho, relating 
to the subject. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas the President in his budget mes- 
sage to the Congress on January 15, 1951, 
has recommended the authorization and 
immediate construction of the Hells Canyon 
project on the Snake River, for the purpose 
of producing electric power and energy; and 

Whereas the people of Idaho have a moral 
and legal right to expect that in any pro- 
gram for the utilization of Snake River 
waters, which flow for 780 miles through 
Idaho and along its borders, authorizing 
legislation should provide for the protection 
of lands now under irrigation and for the 
future reclamation of arid lands, and other 
consumptive uses, in the Snake River Basin; 
and 

Whereas Idaho's economy is basically ag- 
ricultural and development of our arid land 
offers the soundest opportunity for further 
growth; and 

Whereas any proposal to construct Hells 
Canyon Dam without reference or benefit to 
irrigation requirements of the Snake River 
Basin would be in conflict with and in re- 
pudiation of the Bureau of Reclamation’s 
long standing policy of coordinating recla- 
mation and power developments and allo- 
cating assistance to irrigation out of rev- 
enues derived from the production of elec- 
tric power: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the board of directors of the 
Twin Falis Canal Co., That— 

1. Legislation authorizing the Hells Can- 
yon project should provide adequate protec- 
tion of Idaho's right to the future upstream 
consumptive uses of the waters of the Snake 
River. 

2. Legislation authorizing the Hells Can- 
yon project should state as its purposes the 
production of power and the reclamation of 
arid lands of the Snake River Basin, and the 
two treated as a single unit of legislation. 

3. Legislation authorizing the Hells Canyon 
project should at the same time authorize 
the Payette unit of the Mountain Home 
project and should clearly provide earmarked 
financial assistance or subsidy needed for 
construction of the irrigation features of the 
Mountain Home project without reference 
to the needs of other projects, and in an 
amount which is adequate to insure con- 
struction of the irrigation features at any 
time the Congress makes the necessary 
appropriations. 

4. Legislation authorizing that the Hells 
Canyon project should contain adequate 
provision reserving for Idaho for her future 
needs a minimum of 500,000 kilowatts of 
firm power to offset the potential power loss 
resulting from the flooding of low-head 
power sites by the construction of Hells 
Canyon Dam, such allocation to be made 
to the State without limitation as to use 
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or conditions of resale, and to be made avail- 
able by the Federal Government to the dis- 
tribution agency designated by the State at 
a price not in excess cf that which would 
result if the low-head projects were devel- 
oped and financed by venture capital. 

5. Legislation authorizing the Hells Canyon 
project should provide for appropriate rec- 
ompense to the State of Idaho for the loss 
of future taxable values that will result from 
the flooding of upstream power sites as a 
result of the construction of Hells Canyon 
Dam. 

Be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to Idaho's Representatives in Congress, 
to the Governor of the State of Idaho, and 
to the Secretary of the Interior, 


POLICY OF INDIAN BUREAU WITH RE- 
SPECT TO DISAPPROVAL OF ATTOR- 
NEYS’ CONTRACTS WITH INDIAN 
TRIBES 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference, and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the ReEcorp, a resolution adopted at a 
duly assembled meeting of the All- 
Pueblo Council, on March 10, 1951, relat- 
ing to the present policy of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs with respect to the 
disapproval of attorneys’ contracts with 
Indian tribes. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION OF THE ALL-PUEBLO CoUNCIL 

At a duly assembled meeting of the All- 
Pueblo Council on this 10th day of March 
1951, there was discussed the present policy 
of the Indian Bureau with respect to ap- 
proval of attorneys’ contracts for tribes and, 
after full and complete discussion, the fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted: 

Be it resolved, That the present policy 
of the Indian Bureau with respect to dis- 
approval of attorneys’ contracts with Indian 
tribes is unfair, in violation of our rights as 
citizens, and is to be condemned; that this 
body give its support to Felix S. Cohen and 
others in their present pending appeal to 
the Secretary of the Interior in opposition 
of this policy; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to the President of the United States, 
all Congressmen from New Mexico, the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, and all attorneys of record 
opposing the position of the Indian Bureau. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 


By Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska: 

S. 1236. A bill for the relief of Kim Song 

Nore; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr, CASE: 

S. 1237. A bill to provide for elections in 
the District of Columbia, to provide a dele- 
gate in the House of Representatives, to 
establish a District Council, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. ECTON: 

S. 1238. A bill authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to issue a patent in fee to Eileen 
Ida Sanders; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr, BREWSTER: 

S. 1239. A bill for the relief of Peter Lukac 
and his wife, Suzanne Lukac; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. KILGORE: 

S. 1240. A bill for the relief of Vanin Ro- 
mildo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1241. A bill to provide a system of trans- 
continental superhighways; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 

By Mr. MCMAHON: 

S. 1242. A bill for the relief of Salomon 
Henri Laifer; and 

S. 1243. A bill for the relief of Anthony N. 
Goraieb; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

S. 1244. A bill to amend the Federal Civil 
Defense Act of 1950 to except the Territory 
of Alaska from certain restrictions upon the 
making of Federal contributions, and to 
amend the provisions thereof relating to the 
taking of oaths by certain civil defense per- 
sonnel; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 1245. A bill to establish a program of 
grants-in-aid to assist the States to provide 
maternity and infant care for the wives and 
infants of enlisted members of the Armed 
Forces during the present emergency; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HUMPHREY when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina: 

S. 1246. A bill to amend certain laws re- 
lating to the submission of postmasters’ ac- 
cousts under oath, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, 

By Mr. DOUGLAS (for himself, Mr. 
Tart, Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. BENTON, Mr. 
Brewster, Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska, 
Mr. CAIN, Mr. Durr, Mr. FERGUSON, 
Mr. GILLETTE, Mr. HENDRICKSON, Mr. 
HENNINGS, Mr. HILL, Mr. HUMPHREY, 
Mr. Hunt, Mr, Ives, Mr. JOHNSON of 
Colorado, Mr, KEFAUVER, Mr. KILGORE, 
Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. LODGE, Mr. Macnu- 
SON, Mr. MARTIN, Mr. MCMAHON, Mr. 
Morse, Mr. Murray, Mr. NEELY, Mr. 
O'Conor, Mr. PASTORE, Mr. SALTON- 
STALL, Mr. SMITH of New Jersey, Mr. 
SPARKMAN, Mr. THYE, Mr. TOBEY, Mr. 

Tours, and Mrs. SmIrH of Maine): 

S. 1247. A bill t> provide for the granting 
of financial aid to Israel; to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. . 

(See the remarks of Mr. Doveras when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. KILGORE: 

S. J. Res. 58. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to issue a proclamation desig- 
nating October 31 of each year as Youth 
Honor Day; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


GRANTS-IN-AID TO STATES FOR MATER- 
NITY AND INFANT CARE FOR WIVES AND 


INFANTS OF MEMBERS OF ARMED 
FORCES 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
introduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to provide an emergency program of 
grants-in-aid to the States to assist in 
providing medical, nursing, and hospital 
maternity and infant care for the wives 
and infants of the enlisted members of 
the Armed Forces, and I ask unanimous 
consent that a statement prepared by me 
explanatory of the bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred, 
and, without objection, the explanatory 
statement will be printed in the RECORD. 
The Chair hears no objection. 

The bill (S. 1245) to establish a pro- 
gram of grants-in-aid to assist the 
States to provide maternity and infant 
care for the wives and infants of enlist- 
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ed members of the Armed Forces during 
the present emergency, introduced by 
Mr. HumPHREY, was read twice by its ti- 
tle, and referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

The explanatory statement is as fol- 
lows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR HUMPHREY 

This bill is in harmony with the program 
which our Government developed during 
World War II. That program was initiated 
in the First Deficiency Appropriation Act, 
1943 (Public Law 11, 78th Cong.), and was 
continued by successive appropriation acts 
until it was terminated by the Federal Secu- 
rity Agency Appropriation Act, 1948 (Public 
Law 165, 80th Cong.). The program in 
World War II was administered by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau under the supervision and 
control of the Secretary of Labor and later 
was transferred to the Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator when the Children's Bureau was 
transferred to that agency. My bill follows 
that administrative arrangement. 

The one significant change between the 
bill which I am introducing and the prac- 
tice followed during World War II relates to 
the grade of the enlisted men who would 
benefit from the program. My bill provides 
that the State emergency maternity and in- 
fant care programs are to provide maternity 
and infant care for the wives and infants 
of enlisted men in all grades. During 
World War II the program's benefits were 
restricted to the wives and infants of en- 
listed men of the fourth, fifth, sixth, and 
seventh pay grades, which correspond to the 
current classifications of first, second, third, 
and fourth pay grades. 

In view of the fact that this bill provides 
for an emergency program, I have included a 
provision terminating the program at the 
close of the fiscal year in which the Presi- 
dent declares a termination of the present 
national emergency. 

It is essential, Mr. President, that the Con- 
gress enact a program of maternity and in- 
fant care. Many cases have arisen where 
pregnant wives of our servicemen have 
found it financially impossible to meet 
their medical and health needs as the result 
of the fact that the family’s income was 
substantially reduced when the family 
breadwinner was taken into the Armed 
Forces. At a time when we are calling mil- 
lions of our young men and women to serve 
their Nation in the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
and Marine Corps, it is vital that the Con- 
gress face up to its responsibilities and pro- 
vide for their families. The program en- 
visaged by my bill is but the beginning of 
our responsibility, 


FINANCIAL AID TO ISRAEL 


Mr.DOUGLAS. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself and the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Tart], the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Benton], the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. BREWSTER], the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. BUTLER], 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Carn], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Durr], the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Fercuson], the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. GILLETTE], the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. HENDRICKSON], the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS], the Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. HILL], the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Hunt], 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Ives], 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. JOHN- 
son], the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
KEFAUVER], the Senator from West Vir- 
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ginia [Mr. KILGORE], the Senator from 
New York [Mr. LEHMAN], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce], the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Macnu- 
son], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Martin], the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. McManon], the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse], the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Murray], the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia [Mr. NEELY], the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. O’Conor], 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Pastore], the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH], the Sena- 
tor from Alabama [Mr. Sparkman], the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. THYE], the 
Senator from New Hampshire IMr. 
Tosey], the Senator from North Dakota 
(Mr. Younc], and the Senator from 
Maine [Mrs. SMITH] I introduce for ap- 
propriate reference a bill to provide for 
the granting of financial aid to Israel. 
For the information of Senators con- 
cerning this important measure and in 
the light of the serious developments of 
recent days in the Near East, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill, together 
with the formal request of the Ambassa- 
dor of Israel and a joint statement by the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] and my- 
self be printed in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred, 
and, without objection, the bill together 
with the formal request and joint state- 
ment will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1247) to provide for the 
granting of financial aid to Israel, intro- 
duced by Mr. Dovcras (for himself and 
other Senators), was read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “Israel Aid Act of 1951.” 

Sec. 2. It is the purpose of this act to give 
financial aid in the form of grants to the 
Government of Israel in order to assist the 
people of Israel in developing their natural 
resources, expanding their agricultural and 
industrial economy, and increasing their 
productive capacity and facilities, and by 
such assistance, to promote the security and 
general welfare of the United States and of 
Israel, and to strengthen the ties of friend- 
ship between the people of the United States 
and the people of Israel, thereby furthering 
the basic objectives of the Charter of the 
United Nations. 

Sec. 3. In order to carry out the purpose 
of this act, there are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated to the President during the 
period ending June 30, 1952, not to exceed 
in the aggregate $150,000,000. 

Sec. 4. No assistance under the authority 
of this act shall be made available until an 
agreement is entered into between Israel and 
the United States containing such under- 
takings on the part of Israel as the Presi- 
dent may find necessary to carry out the 
purpose of this act. 

Sec. 5. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
any other law, the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation is authorized and directed, until 
such time as an appropriation shall be made 
pursuant to section 3 of this act, to make 
advances not to exceed in the aggregate 
$50,000,000 to carry out the provisions of 
this act, in such manner, at such time, and 
in such amounts as the President shall de- 
termine, and no interest shall be charged on 
advances made by the Treasury to the Re- 
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construction Finance Corporation for this 
purpose. The Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration shall be repaid without interest for 
advances made by it hereunder, from funds 
made available for the purpose of this act. 

Sec. 6. Assistance under this act shall be 
terminated by the President whenever he, or 
Congress by concurrent resolution, deter- 
mines that because of changed conditions 
continuation of such assistance is unneces- 
sary or undesirable. 


The formal request and joint state- 
ment are as follows: 


FORMAL REQUEST OF THE GOVERNMENT OF 
IsRAEL TO THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES 
The Ambassador of Israel presents his 

compliments to the honorable the Secre- 

tary of State and has the honor to submit 
herewith a request by the Government of 

Israel for financial assistance by grants-in- 

aid from the United States of America, to 

the extent of $150,000,000 for the period July 

1, 1951, to June 30, 1952. 

2. After estimating its potential sources 
of foreign exchange for that period, and not- 
withstanding the remarkable efforts and 
sacrifices which the people of Israel are mak- 
ing toward the attainment of economic sta- 
bility, the Government of Israel still faces the 
prospect of a considerable dollar deficiency. 
If this shortage cannot be made good, it 
will become impossible to maintain living 
standards even at their present reduced level, 
while Israel's industrial and agricultural de- 
velopment is liable to become impeded, or 
even paralyzed, through lack of continuous 
supplies of raw materials and capital goods. 
On the other hand, the availability of ade- 
quate dollar exchange would enable Israel 
to advance rapidly toward increased produc- 
tivity and economic equilibrium during the 
coming few years of heavy immigration. 

3. The Government of Israel has observed 
the historic role of the United States aid 
programs in enabling many other friendly 
countries, in similar emergencies, to achieve 
rapid economic recovery. It also recalls 
with gratitude the many acts testifying to 
the special ties of friendship between the 
peoples of the United States and Israel. In 
that spirit the Government of Israel now 


calls attention to its economic problems, 


many of which go far beyond the normal 
scope of national responsibility. 

4. Immediately upon the proclamation of 
its independence, and while still struggling 
against heavy odds for sheer physical sur- 
vival, Israel set itself to discharge the pri- 
mary mission for which it was established. 
Waves of immigration have converged upon 
Israel from all parts of the world, especially 
from central, southern, and eastern Europe, 
and from Islamic countries in west Asia and 
north Africa. The Jews remaining in cen- 
tral and eastern Europe are but the pathetic 
remnants of once prosperous communities 
whose manpower and institutions were ruth- 
lessly consumed by murderous persecution 
unparalleled in the annals of history. Their 
desire to abandon the scene of their people’s 
agony and martyrdom is overpowering. It is 
reinforced by their inborn preference for 
a life of democratic freedom in a society 
which upholds as the chief focus of national 
pride the very Jewish traditions and asso- 
ciations which had been the target of such 
brutal persecution in Europe. On the other 
hand, in many parts of the Moslem world 
Jewish minorities heve lived for centuries 
under an intermittent and precarious toler- 
ance, punctuated by periods of disorder 
and oppression. In recent generations the 
rise of a strong national consciousness 
throughout this area has imparted to Jew- 
ish minorities a sharpened sense of separate- 
ness and insecurity. At the same time, the 
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echoes of Israel’s achievement have awak- 
ened a messianic urge for redemption, which 
makes Jewish minorities in Arab countries 
increasingly unwilling to sustain a lot so 
stoically borne by their ancestors for cen- 
turies past, as long as it seemed inexorable. 
An independent state which makes the ab- 
sorption and rehabilitation of Jewish immi- 
grants the central purpose of its life has 
become a compelling magnet to all Jews who 
lack freedom and dignity in their present 
abodes. This is one of the spontaneous and 
irresistible movements of mass migration 
which have revolutionized the history of 
peoples. In recent months the threat of 
world conflict has added a fresh incentive to 
Jewish immigration—a desperate urge to 
find shelter before the storm breaks, and 
while liberty of movement still remains. 

5. While the rate and scale of immigra- 
tion to Israel are largely determined by con- 
ditions in Europe and the Moslem world, 
Israel's resolve to accept immigrants with- 
out restriction is animated by a sense of in- 
escapable responsibility. The people of Is- 
rael are themselves, for the most part, im- 
migrants—survivors of pogroms and perse- 
cution; they know well that to refuse entry 
to their kinsmen now may mean the renun- 
ciation of that crucial opportunity forever. 
Indeed, some countries have actually es- 
tablished official dead lines before which all 
prospective emigrants must leave. It is in- 
conceivable that Israel can incur the moral 
responsibility for whatever might befall Jews 
who seek admission to Israel and are denied 
it. Jewish communities throughout the 
world, and especially in the United States, 
have spent much effort and sacrifice on Is- 
rael’s behalf, in the clear expectation that 
they were thus establishing a permanent 
haven for all oppressed and insecure Jews 
in need of a home. It is noteworthy that 
President Truman's recommendation in 1946 
for the transfer of Jewish displaced persons 
from Europe to Palestine marked the begin- 
ning of the United States’ specific interest 
in the search for a solution of this prob- 
lem. Thus, every circumstance of humani- 
tarian concern and moral principle compels 
Israel, with the fervent approval of its own 
public and of Jewish opinion everywher , 
to uphold and maintain freedom of immi- 
gration. Moreover, from the viewpoint of 
Israel’s own interest, even if heavy immi- 
gration is accounted an economic liability 
in the short term, it must certainly in the 
long run be regarded as an asset, since it 
will enhance Israel’s self-reliance, its eco- 
nomic strength, and its creative capacity. 

6. The conditions which govern the scale 
of immigration to Israel can well be illus- 
trated by reference to the Jews of Iraq. 
When the Government of Iraq allowed Iraqi 
Jews to register for emigration, it was 
thought by many observers that no more 
than 30,000 would exercise that option. In 
fact, about 105,000 out of a total 130,000 Jews 
registered for emigration and made plans 
to leave for Israel. On receiving permission 
to leave the country, an Iraqi Jew loses his 
citizenship, whereupon it becomes urgent 
to effect his emigration without delay. In 
recent months, the Government of Israel 
has been exhorted by the Government of 
the United States and by the United King- 
dom to make every effort to speed up the 
evacuation of Iraqi Jews. The Government 
of Israel, in pursuance of its own policy, has 
increased the monthly rate threefold in full 
knowledge of the resulting aggravation of 
its financial problems. 

7. As a result of this immigration, the 
dominant feature in the life of Israel is the 
spectacular increase of its population. On 
May 14, 1948, the Jewish population of Pales- 
tine was 650,000. Between that date and the 
end of 1950, 511,000 immigrants have entered 
the country, representing a 78-percent in- 
crease in the over-all population total, 
About half a million new immigrants are 
expected to arrive within the next 3 or 4 
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years. By the end of 1954, Israel will have 
trebled its population mainly by immigra- 
tion. This rate of population increase has 
no precedent; manifestly it calls for a fi- 
nancial effort on an unusual scale. 

8. In receiving these immigrants Israel has 
solved problems which would otherwise fall 
on international agencies and on other gov- 
ernments. For example, the admission to 
Israel of nearly all Jews from displaced-per- 
sons camps in the American zone of Ger- 
many has directly liberated the United 
States Treasury from a considerable and con- 
tinuous expenditure. For many years the 
European refugee problem had baffled the 
resources and capacity of the refugee organi- 
zations established under the auspices of the 
League of Nations and the United Nations. 
Israel has absorbed large numbers of refu- 
gees who were the objects of this interna- 
tional concern, without even having received 
any reparation from Germany for the whole- 
sale spoliation and destruction of Jewish 
property in Europe. Moreover, by absorbing 
Jewish communities which were living in 
conditions of insecurity or discrimination, 
Israel has eliminated potential points of 
friction and instability in more than one 
area of the world. 

9. The difficulty of financing the absorp- 
tion of this enormous population increase 
has been aggravated still further by Israel's 
defense burdens. At its very inception, 
Israel was forced to mobilize all its resources 
in fighting, alone and unaided, its battle of 
survival against overwhelming odds. The 
aggressive onslaught of the Arab States was 
successfully repelled; yet their persistent re- 
fusal to conclude a final peace settlement 
continues to strain the resources of Israel by 
necessitating heavy defense expenditure, on 
which also the mounting international ten- 
sion has an inevitable bearing. 

10. In addition to the burdens imposed by 
immigration and defense, the Government of 
Israel has undertaken to make its due con- 
tribution toward the solution of the Arab 
refugee problem in the Near East. It has 
declared its willingness to support the re- 
integration fund to be established by the 
United Nations by paying into it funds ac- 
cruing from compensation for abandoned 
Arab lands, on the understanding that such 
funds will be used for the permanent reset- 
tlement of Arab refugees in conditions 
which would conform with their own wel- 
fare and with the ultimate stability of the 
Near East. Under this arrangement, which 
has been publicly announced in the United 
Nations, Israel is probably assuming a 
heavier financial commitment in the Arab 
refugee problem than any other single mem- 
ber government, notwithstanding the fact 
that the problem itself was actually created 
in the course of a deliberate attempt to de- 
stroy Israel’s existence, as a result of which 
Israel sustained heavy and widespread ma- 
terial damage. 

11. A country which increases its popula- 
tion by 80 percent in 2½ years, while simul- 
taneously sustaining a heavy burden for its 
defense and preparing to make a substantial 
financial contribution toward the solution of 
the Arab refugee problem, cannot obviously 
develop its productive resources to the ex- 
tent required by these vast burdens without 
massive outside assistance. Israel, however, 
has itself made a maximal effort to solve the 
economic problems with which it has been 
confronted. This effort has been made in 
two directions. On the one hand the stand- 
ard of living of the population has been 
drastically reduced. On the other hand, 
every possible means has been adopted to 
increase production in both agriculture and 
industry, with impressive results. Whereas 
the population increased by 80 percent in 
2% years, agricultural production rose dur- 
ing the same period by 70-80 percent and 
industrial production by 40-50 percent. It 
is clear, therefore, that Israel is seeking sup- 
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plementary external aid only after having 
imposed upon itself heavy sacrifice and con- 
siderable self-denial, 

12. The magnitude of the effort which 
Israel has put forth for its own economic 
development is illustrated by the achieve- 
ment of net new investment of approxi- 
mately the equivalent of $190,000,000 in the 
calendar year 1949, and of approximately 
$275,000,000 in 1950. This new investment 
was equivalent to more than 25 percent of 
Israel's total national income in 1949, and to 
more than 30 percent of the national income 
in 1950. Yet, Israel now proposes further 
to raise its annual investment target to the 
equivalent of approximately 8500, 000, 000. 
There is no choice: no lesser target would be 
compatible with the full productive employ- 
ment of Israel's people. But it is obvious 
that the gap in the balance of payments, 
which is the most striking expression of 
Israel's economic difficulties, cannot be closed 
by its own exertions in the immediate future. 

13, Since heavy immigration seems certain 
to continue for the next 3 or 4 years, the 
consequent dislocation of Israel's economy is 
bound to persist for that period. The very 
measures which Israel is adopting to add te 
its productive capacity are liable, in the short 
run, to increase the disturbance in the bal- 
ance of payments. The required diversion 
of Israel's own resources from production for 
current consumption to investment work wilt 
create inflationary pressure on scarce sup- 
plies of consumption goods. Israel is grate- 
ful for the great contribution to her longs 
term productive facilities which is being 
made through the credits of $135,000,000 re- 
ceived from the United States Export-Import 
Bank. Israel also places great reliance for 
her economic development on the resources 
for productive purposes which will be sought 
through the sale of bonds to the public in 
the United States of America. These imports 
for specific investment purposes, however, 
need to be supplemented by a diversion of 
Israel's own productive capacity from con- 
sumption needs to the production of capital 
goods. The grant-in-aid from the Govern- 
ment of the United States, for which the 
Government of Israel is herewith applying, 
would bridge this gap in the availability of 
consumption goods until the increased pro- 
duction of Israel, which will be the conse- 
quence of the capital imports, can catch up 
with the needs of the population and assure 
economic stability. This American aid, ex- 
tended over a brief period of time, can lead 
to the achievement of Israel’s economic 
equilibrium, in full conformity with the con- 
cept of economic recovery which has inspired 
the aid programs of the United States since 
their inception. 

14. Most prominent among the purposes 
for which grant-in-aid assistance is request- 
ed is one most directly connected with im- 
migration: If the immigrants are to be em- 
ployed productively, they must have houses 
near their places of work. The house to be 
provided is of the simplest character, having 
an average total cost of approximately £750, 
the equivalent of $2,100. At the present 
time, many tens of thousands of immigrants 
are in huts and tents. The average housing 
rate of the population of Israel is three per- 
sons per room, while a large part of the 
population lives at the standard of five per- 
sons per room. To alleviate this shortage, it 
is proposed to build approximately 70,000 
housing units in the year July 1, 1951-June 
80, 1952, to accommodate roughly 250,000 
persons, The total cost would be approxi- 
mately $150,000,000—and Israel is reconciled 
to the need for meeting by far the larger 
part of this total cost from its own resources. 
A grant-in-aid of approximately $30,000,000 
is needed to meet foreign exchange costs 
of materials, imported fixtures, and con- 
struction machinery. Israel's own invest- 
ment in the program would be four times 
as great as the requested grant-in-aid, 
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15. Grant-in-aid assistance in the form of 
supplies needed specifically to restrain the 
stress of the inflationary pressures is re- 
quested in the amount of $105,000,000. As 
mentioned above. in the year July 1, 1951- 
June 30, 1952, Israel will be attempting to 
raise her total investment toward the target 
of an annual rate of approximately $500,- 
009,000. Even under a system of austerity, 
Israel will require, in the year July 1, 1951- 
June 30, 1952, at the price levels which pre- 
vail today, about $225,000,000 of imports 
apart from imports for specific investment 
purposes, 

16. An additional grant in aid of approxi- 
mately $15,000,000 is requested for the in- 
surance and shipping costs connected with 
the delivery of the above commodities in 
Israel, This amount has been estimated on 
the assumption that the affected commodi- 
ties would be purchased not only in the 
United States but also in other friendly 
countries, from which shipping costs might 
in some cases be lower than from the United 
States. 

17. The specific uses of the requested grant 
in aid might then be outlined as in the fol- 
lowing table: 


Approximate list of purchases to be financed 
with requested grant in aid 


A. Materials, fixtures, and 
equipment required to be 
imported for the construc- 
tion of 70,000 housing 
nf a A a ars $30, 000, 000 


B. Supplies required to restrain 
the inflationary pressure 
of the investment and 
defense programs: 

(a) Wheat... soon as 
(b) Fodders 
(e) Ollseeds_............, 
(d) Fertilizers and seeds 
(e) Cotton, other fibers, 

and textile mate- 


25, 000, 000 
15, 000, 000 
10, 000, 090 
10, 000, 090 


10, 000, 000 
(f) Leather, hides, chemi- 

cals, and minor ma- 
10, 009. 000 
25, 000, 000 


105, 090, 000 
C. Shipping and insurance serv- 
15, 000, 000 


Total. t-sean $150, C00, 000 


18. The close link between economic sta- 
bility and political freedom is becoming in- 
creasingly understood in all parts of the 
world. The future of Israel's social and po- 
litical system is an issue of direct conse- 
quence to the cause of world democracy, 
Israel has established a parliamentary de- 
mocracy in an area where democratic ideals 
and principles have not yet struck deep 
roots. While many countries have recently 
achieved institutional freedom, not all have 
simultaneously fought with any marked ef- 
fect against the traditional social and eco- 
nomic inertia which condemns countless 
multitudes to a life of squalor and misery. 
Unless democracy proves its capacity both 
to insure political freedom and to realize 
a vision of society based on expanding hori- 
zons of material warfare and cultural prog- 
ress, it will find itself hard-pressed in its 
struggle to compete against feudal tradi- 
tionalism on the one hand and modern nega- 
tions of political democracy on the other, 
The success of Israel’s efforts to combine 
political freedom with economic progress 
will certainly affect the prestige of democ- 
racy in the crucial area of which Israel is a 
part. Israel's experience and achievement 
in soil conservation, land development, irri- 
gation, technological research, industrial 
progress, as well as in cooperative organiza- 
tion and social freedom, are intimately rele- 
vant to the most acute problems which afflict 
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such wide areas of the Near East with condi- 
tions of backwardness and dearth. Thus, any 
strengthening of Israel's efforts to achieve 
a high degree of development must be re- 
garded as a contribution to the progress and 
stability of the entire Near East. For, despite 
the transient political conflicts which now 
divide it, the Near East cannot in the long 
run fail to be affected by progressive ex- 
amples. In this respect, too, aid to Israel 
would fully conform with the principles 
which have determined the United States’ 
aid program. 

19. On June 20, 1922, the Congress of the 
United States of America unanimously re- 
corded its sympavay for the “aspirations of 
the Jewish people to rebuild their ancient 
home-land,.” On December 19, 1945, the Con- 
gress, in a concurrent resolution, advocated 
the establishment of a democratic common- 
wealth in Palestine “to the end that the 
country should be opened for free entry of 
Jews.“ In a resolution of greeting on the 
anniversary of Israel's independence in Muy 
1950, the United States Senate paid tribute 
to the emergence of Israel as an objective in 
which the American people had indicated 
their sympathetic interest for many years, 
In the last three decades successive Pres- 
idents of the United States have associated 
the American people, by close bonds of 
sympathy and support, with the rebirth of 
Israel as a modern embodiment of an an- 
cient tradition which bequeathed to the 
world some of the basic moral ideals on which 
western civilization is founded. At every 
decisive stage in Israel’s recent development, 
the efforts and sacrifices of Israel’s people, 
and of Jewish communities working for 
Israel’s welfare, have received notable sup- 
port from the President, the Government, 
and the Congress of the United States of 
America, American representatives in the 
United Nations have carried this policy into 
the highest international forum. Israel will 
always feel the most profound gratitude for 
the memorable steps taken by President 
Truman and the Government of the United 
States in favor of the reestablishment of an 
independent Israel, its official recognition, 
and its formal admission to the world com- 
munity. In seeking the support of the 
United States for its arduous task of eco- 
nomic development and consolidation, and 
for its unprecedented efforts in providing 
homes for so many within so short a time, 
the Government of Israel is advocating the 
maintenance and extension of a traditional 
relationship firmly established in the hearts 
of both peoples. 


JOINT STATEMENT OF SENATOR DOUGLAS AND 
SENATOR Tarr on Arp To ISRAEL 


We believe there are very good reasons for 
our country to extend to Israel at this time 
the economic assistance for which her Gov- 
ernment has recently made formal request, 
and we are glad to introduce in the Sen- 
ate, with the joint sponsorship of 34 other 
Senators, a bill to make this possible. 

This bill would authorize appropriations 
aggregating $150,000,000 for the period up 
to July 1, 1952, and requires an agreement 
by Israel to such undertakings as the Presi- 
dent may find necessary for the purposes of 
the measure, Advances up to $50,000,000 by 
RFC would be authorized prior to appro- 
priations. 

While Israel is scarcely 3 years old as a 
modern state, its achievements have already 
been historic. It has come through a bitter 
struggle for independence with courage, 
honor, and success, It has created a demo- 
cratic, political structure and participated as 
a respected member in the councils of the 
United Nations. It probably has the strong- 
est army in the Near East, aside from Turkey. 
We are informed that its agricultural pro- 
duction has risen 70 to 80 percent in 21% 
years, its industrial production 40 to 50 
percent, 
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Despite these and other phenomenal gains, 
the past 244 years have seen heavy, though 
welcome, new responsibilities cast upon this 
state. Five hundred and ten thousand im- 
migrants entered Israel in that period, an 
increase of 78 percent in the country’s over- 
all population. Another half million are ex- 
pected within the next 3 to 4 years, Despite 
heroic efforts of her own people, generous 
gifts of others, and a substantial lonn from 
the Export-Import Bank, there is a wide gap 
in the availability of consumer goods. This 
not only has recessitated a serious reduction 
in standards of living, but also threatens a 
disastrous inflation. The needs of Israel, as 
well as recognition of her outstanding record 
of achievement, call for the most earnest 
consideration of this proposal for assistance. 

Beyond humanitarian considerations, im- 
portant strategic factors indicate the vital 
importance of helping this new nation to 
keep herself healthy and strong and free. 
The menace of new aggressions by Commu- 
nist tyranny in Iran or elsewhere in the 
Near East is great. Israel is a bulwark in 
that area for world democracy. In the light 
of American self-interest, we cannot ignore 
the situation prevailing in those countries. 

The economic assistance to strengthen free 
nations which since World War II has been 
such a significant part of our American 
policy should, in our opinion, now be ex- 
tended to Israel. We believe this can and 
must be done within the over-all limits set 
in the budget by President Truman for 
foreign aid. 

The urposes for which it is intended to 
use this assistance include materials for 
70,000 desnerately needed housing units and 
grains, cotton, petroleum, hides, and other 
supplies required to block the dangerous 
inflationary pressures. The contributions 
which the people of Israel themselves must 
make are much greater, but the assistance 
called for in this bill is essential to Israel's 
stability and reconstruction success. 

We hope, therefore, that this bill for aid 
to Israel may have early study and favor- 
able action. This can be a timely and effec- 
tive contribution to the protection of the 
free world and a welcome continuation of 
American assistance to a people whose initia- 
tive, enterprise, and dedication to the build- 
ing of a genuinely democratic state in the 
Near Fast are an inspiration to all. 


CITATIONS OF MORRIS KLEINMAN AND 
LOUIS ROTHKOPF FOR CONTEMPT OF 
THE SENATE—MOTION TO RECONSIDER 
VOTES 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I enter a 
motion to reconsider the votes by which 
Senate Resolution 119, citing Morris 
Kleinman for contempt of the Senate, 
and Senate Resolution 120, citing Louis 
Rothkopf for contempt of the Senate, 
were agreed to by the Senate on Friday, 
March 30, 1951. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The motion 
will be entered. 


PRINTING OF STATEMENT ON HISTOR- 
ICAL BACKGROUND Ol SENATE CHAM- 
BER 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Special Committee on 
the Reconstruction of the Senate Roof 
and Skylights and Remodeling of the 
Senate Chamber, I have had the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol and his staff prepare a 
statement on the historical background 
of the Senate Chamber. I ask unanimous 
consent that the statement be printed as 
a Senate document, with an illustration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from New Mexico? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 
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REPORT OF JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE 
ECONOMIC REPORT (S. REPT. NO. 210) 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report I submit the annual 
report of that committee which is re- 
quired by law. Under the Employment 
Act of 1946 the President sends an an- 
nual economic message to the Congress 
which must then be studied by the joint 
committee for the purpose of enabling 
that committee to make its comments 
upon the recommendations of the Pres- 
ident. 

This report deals with the most sig- 
nificant aspects of the Nation’s econo- 
my. It is based upon the conviction that 
the policy of the Soviet Government in 
the international crisis arises from a 
conviction that an economic crisis in the 
United States will make it impossible 
for us successfully to lead the free world 
to permanent peace and to preserve free 
institutions. 

On page 82 of the report will be found 
a memorandum distributed to all the 
members of the joint committee on July 
18 last, submitting an economic pro- 
gram to meet the new pressures which 
were set in motion by the Korean war. 
This committee at that time unanimous- 
ly recommended increased Federal rev- 
enue and rigid scrutiny of all Federal 
expenditures in order that the Govern- 
ment might finance the military opera- 
tions it was undertaking without cre- 
ating a new deficit. 

The joint committee was the first to 
recommend a pay-as-you-go policy. 
That recommendation enjoys widespread 
support throughout the country. The 
report which I now submit is based upon 
the same principle. It recognizes that 
inflation is our greatest danger, inflation 
which increases the cost of living, and 
at the same time increases the cost of 
armament. 

“Milk and munitions,” as we point out 
in the report, “are both mounting in 
cost,” and as a result the problem which 
every householder faces in providing for 
his family is faced by the President and 
the Congress in providing the necessary 
military power by which freedom is to 
be defended. 

The great task of Government and 
of people throughout the Nation is to 
preserve a sound economy and to pre- 
yent inflation from undermining the 
great international policy we have un- 
dertaken, to resist aggression and to 
preserve free institutions. 

I shall not undertake now to analyze 
the report, except to say that it advo- 
cates, first, increased revenues; second, 
rigid Government economy, both in de- 
fense and nondefense expenditures; and, 
third, the expansion of production, so 
that inflation may be turned back not 
only by increasing the receipts of the 
Government, but by holding down its 
5 and by promoting produc- 

The testimony o? Secretary of the 
‘Treasury John Snyder before the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House of 
Representatives this morning has 
demonstrated that the program recom- 
ended by th* committee last July and 
recommended again now has already 
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been productive of the most satisfactory 
fiscal results. Receipts have been in- 
creased by the Revenue Act of 1950 and 
by the Excess Profits Tax Act of 1950 
by approximately $4,000,000,000. This 
increase of revenue, accompanied by ex- 
penditures less than were estimated, has 
produced such a balance of income and 
outgo that it seems now to be clear that 
this fiscal year, ending on June 30 
next, will show a surplus of more than 
$2,000,000,000, even in the face of in- 
creasing expenditures by reason of the 
preparedness program. 

There will of course be new expendi- 
tures for defense as payments become 
due upon the contracts which are now 
being made. If we are to have a pay- 
as-you-go policy, we must have addi- 
tional revenue, but we must also have 
economy in expenditures at the same 
time. 

A thousand copies of this report were 
printed for the use of the committee and 
became available last Friday. The sup- 
ply is now exhausted, and the committee 
is receiving new demands which it is 
unable to meet. I am advised by the 
Superintendent of Documents that the 
report which I now present will be avail- 
able immediately and will be placed on 
sale at the Office of the Superintendent 
of Documents of the Government Print- 
ing Office at 30 cents a copy. 

I desired to make this statement so 
that outside readers of the Recorp and 
Members of Congress would know that 
the document will be placed on sale with- 
out delay. 

I ask that the report be printed with il- 
lustrations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received and, without objection, 
printed as requested by the Senator from 
Wyoming. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY, A PROGRES- 
SIVE PARTY THAT HAS NEVER DIED— 
ADDRESS BY SENATOR O’MAHONEY 


[Mr. KERR asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address en- 
titled “The Democratic Party, a Progressive 
Party That Has Never Died,” delivered by 
Senator O'MAHONEY, at the annual Jeffer- 
son-Jackson dinner in Detroit, Mich., on 
March 31, 1951, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION—ADDRESS BY 
SENATOR KERR 


[Mr. JOHNSON of Texas asked and ob- 
tained leave to have printed in the Rrcorp 
an address delivered by Senator Kerr at the 
annual convention of the National Rural 
Electrification Association on January 30, 
1951, at Cleveland, Ohio, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 


THOMAS B. McCABE—TRIBUTE BY SEN- 
ATOR BENTON, AND EDITORIAL COM- 
MENT 
[Mr. BENTON asked and obtained leave to 


have printed in the Appendix of the Recor 
editorials from the Washington Star, the 
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Philadelphia Bulletin, the New York Herald- 
Tribune, the Washington Post, the New York 
Times, and the Atlanta Constitution, paying 
tribute to ‘chomas B. McCabe, which appear 
in the Appendix.] 


UNITED STATES WORLD AIMS AND HOPES 
FOR WORLD PEACE—ARTICLE BY REP- 
RESENTATIVE A. A. RIBICOFF 


[Mr. BENTON asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Risicorr Urges Recapture of Political 
Initiativ ,“ written by Hon. A. A. RIBICOFF, 
of Hartford, Conn., and published in the 
March 9, 1951, issue of Foreign Policy Bul- 
letin; which appears in the Appendix.] 


MEMORANDUM ON ACCELERATION— 
ARTICLE BY A. WHITNEY GRISWOLD 


[Mr. BENTON asked anc obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a Memorandum 
on Acceleration and an article in the At- 
lantic Monthly by President A. Whitney Gris- 
wold of Yale University, which appear in the 
Appendix. 


A REPORT FROM EUROPE—ARTICLES BY 
JOHN COWLES 


{Mr. HUMPHREY asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp three 
articles by John Cowles entitled “A Report 
From Europe,” published in the Minneapolis 
Star, which appear in the Appendix.] 


THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN RUSSIA AND 
THE WEST—ARTICLES BY HERBERT 
McCLOSKY 


[Mr. HUMPHREY asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp a series 
of three articles entitled “What Has Brought 
Us to the Brink of War?” published in the 
Minneapolis Star on February 27 and 28 and 
March 1, 1951, which appear in the Appen- 
dix.] 


A CODE FOR CONDUCT OF CONGRES- 
SIONAL INVESTIGATIONS—ARTICLE BY 
WALTER LIPPMANN 


Mr. KEFAUVER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “On the Television Problem,” by Wal- 


ter Lippmann, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix. | - 


ASSIGNMENT OF GROUND FORCES TO 
DUTY IN THE EUROPEAN APEA—STATE- 
MENT BY COMMITTEE ON THE PRES- 
ENT DANGER 


Mr. O'CONOR asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a statement 
dated March 31, 1951, regarding the proposal 
to send troops to Europe in support of the 
North Atlantic Treaty, prepared by the Com- 
mittee on the Present Danger, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


CRIME IN WASHINGTON 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Ræconp a statement which I have 
prepared on the subject of crime in 
Washington. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR CASE 

Saturday a man was shot and killed about 
6 or 6:15 in the morning in an after-hours 
drinking club here in Washington, 

The man who is being held for the killing, 
and who according to press reports admitted 
shooting, is qucted as connecting the Sen- 
ate of the United States with the afair. The 
Evening Star of Saturday reports that he, 
Bencoach, says when he saw Gregory, the 
man slain, and some others start toward 


him, he figured he was going to get 
roughed up. 
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“They had it in for me,” he is quoted as 
saying. “They thought I was nosey and had 
some connection with the Senate.” It ap- 
pears Bencoach had once been employed as 
a library clerk in the Senate from 1945 
through 1947. 

It is easy in these days to talk about crime 
and to be interested in the exposures that 
have been made in many cities of the coun- 
try through the efforts of the Senate com- 
mittee headed by our distinguished cole 
league, the Senator from Tennessee, Mr. KE- 
FAUVER. But here is a matter on our own 
doorstep. 

This killing following an all-night drink- 
ing affair and an argument over gambling 
losses happened within a stone’s throw of 
the Capitol of the United States. It hap- 
pened in the District of Columbia, for which, 
under the Constitution, the Congress of the 
United States has direct legislative respon- 
sibility. 

Moreover, in this shooting at 6 o'clock in 
the morning in an after-hours drinking club 
two employees of the United States were 
wounded. They are in what one would think 
are sensitive positions in the security of the 
United States. 

One of them, a Mr. Peterson, is in the di- 
vision of the State Department which passes 
on licenses for the export of munitions to 
foreign powers. He was shot in the thigh. 
The other, a Miss Morriss, is a Navy yeoman, 
attached to the executive office of the Sec- 
retary of the Navy. She was wounded above 
the ankle. 

The American people have not forgotten 
that loose talk dropped in late hours of 
drinking taverns had much to do with the 
extent of the tragedy at Pearl Harbor. So, I 
have written to the Secretary of State and 
the Secretary of the Navy for a report on 
the employment record and the security 
status of the two employees who were 
wounded in this 6 o’clock in the morning 
shooting affair at an after-hours drinking 
spot. 

There is another aspect in this unfortu- 
nate affair and that is the report in the press 
that this is the second fatal shooting which 
has taken place in recent months in an 
after-hours drinking club at this particular 
location. The earlier shooting occurred 
when the club was operated under the name 
of the Gold Key, instead of the Downtown 
Club. But statements of both the Chief of 
the District Police, Robert Barrett, and Capt. 
Howard Covell, commanding officer of the 
first precinct, as quoted by the press yester- 
day and today, are that the same people who 
operated the Gold Key Club, which was 
closed by the courts, are the same group 
who run the Downtown Club. 

That is surprising and substantial con- 
firmation of a specific allegation made in the 
recently published book which has been at- 
tracting so much attention, Washington 
Confidential by Jack Lait and Lee Mortimer. 
I shall ask consent of the Senate to place 
an excerpt from that book in the RECORD on 
this point. 

Page 125 (Washington Confidential): “On 
paper, bottle clubs are supposed to be mem- 
bership organizations, incorporated for so- 
cial and benevolent purposes. Members 
bring their own liquor, which is held for 
them, their names on the labels. The clubs 
sell set-ups and food. 

“Here’s how most of them really work. 
Regular patrons, that is, members, are sup- 
posed to pay annual dues of about $10, de- 
pending on the club, but most regulars pay 
nothing. Transients, that is, guests, are 
charged a door fee of one or two dollars, 
depending on the club. 

“Set-ups are sold, to those who bring their 
own liquor, at a nominal price of 35 cents 
and up. If you haven't your stuff parked or 
with you, most clubs will sell it to you under 
the counter or advise you it can be had from 
a guy seated in front of the entrance in a 
car. 


“These clubs are incorporated as nonprofit 
private enterprises, not required to pay Fed- 
eral amusement taxes, even when they pro- 
vide floor shows and dancing. Nor need they 
have ABC liquor licenses, because they are 
supposed not to be selling.” 

Page 127 (Washington Confidential): “The 
most notorious of the after-hours spots- 
speaks, the Gold Key, was closed by com- 
mittee revelations. It has since reorganized 
as the Downtown Club, with some of the 
same characters. Most of the others are 
patronized by unimportant transients or 
night workers, such as musicians, waiters, 
and bartenders. 

“When lawyer Charlie Ford drew up the 
papers for the Gold Key, its original or- 
ganizers were Albert Glickfleld, alias Al 
Brown, Patsy Meserole, and Harry Conners, 
his brother-in-law. Meserole is a former 
New York gangster, one of the last surviv- 
ing members of the late Legs Diamond mob. 
Glickfield is a gambler and associate of 
Frank Erickson. The accountant for this 
after-hour club was Henry W. Davis, a di- 
vision head in the Accounting Division of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, an 
agency of the United States Government.” 

They speak of the Gold Key as, and I 
quote, “the most notorious of the after- 
hours spots.” They say flatly that after 
being closed, and again I quote, “it has 
since been reorganized as the Downtown 
Club, with some of the same characters.” 

And it is that club where this shooting 
occurred last Saturday at 6 o’clock in the 
morning. 

The press reports that Major Barrett, Su- 
perintendent of Police, has angrily de- 
nounced the operators of the club, pointing 
out that the District court issued a perma- 
nent injunction against the establishment 
a year ago when operated as the Downtown 
Club. Further, that police are investigat- 
ing the possibility that the owners of the 
club may be in contempt of court. 

But one wonders who actually is in con- 
tempt of court, those who reopened the 
club or the Alcoholic Beverage Control 
Boerd which fails to control it? The ABC 
Board is a creature of the Congress and is 
appointed by and its regulations are writ- 
ten by the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia who are named by the Presi- 
dent of the United States and confirmed 
by the Senate. 

That is why this affair is a direct con- 
cern of this body, and why today, I as rank- 
ing minority member of the Senate Com- 
mittee for the District of Columbia, am 
suggesting to our very able chairman, the 
distinguished Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. NEELY], that he direct an inquiry into 
the whole matter by the subcommittee 
which deals with law enforcement and liquor 
regulations. The Superintendent of Police 
has said he has no law under which he can 
keep this club closed. 

Perhaps the ABC board does not have ade- 
quate regulations to cover such situations. 
Perhaps it is lax in its investigation of such 
operations, I do not know. This is my first 
membership on the District Comrhittee. But 
I am today directing a letter to the Alco- 
holic Beverage Control Board and to the Dis- 
trict Commissioners designed to bring out 
the facts in the situation. With the consent 
of the Senate, I will ask to place copies of 
those letters in the Recorp at this point. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
April 2, 1951. 
Hon. JoHN RUSSELL Youna, President, 
Hon, F. JOSEPH DONAHUE, Commissioner, 
Brig. Gen. Gorpon R. Younc, Commissioner, 
Board of Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia, 
Washington, D. C. 
GENTLEMEN: Of course, you have noted 
the second fatal shooting in recent months 
at the after-hour gambling club maintained 
at 606 E Street NW, 
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What regulations, if any, govern the open- 
ing and operation of such clubs? 

Are they issued licenses? 

Under what violation of law did District 
Court Judge T. Alan Goldsborough on June 
21, 1950, order the club then operating at this 
location “ousted forever from the District 
of Columbia?” 

Have the District Commissioners ever writ- 
ten any regulations for the control and li- 
censing of such clubs? 

What responsibility, if any, has been placed 
in the Alcoholic Beverage Control Board for 
the inspection, licensing, or revoking of li- 
censes for such clubs? 

Are such clubs required to register their 
membership and officers with any govern- 
mental agency of the District of Columbia? 

If the District Commissioners have written 
no regulations for the control of such clubs 
under their authority to prescribe the regu- 
lations under which the Alcoholic Beverage 
Control Board operates, why should they not 
do so at once? 

The press reports that this is the second 
killing at this particular club within the past 
year, and that there was another killing at 
the Hide-Away Club on January 10, 1951. 

If existing regulations do provide for any 
registration of these clubs or any inspection 
whatsoever with respect to the registration or 
operations, kindly send me a copy of those 
which pertain to the operation of the Gold 
Key Club, and its successor, the Down Town 
Club, at this 606 E Street NW., location. 

Sincerely yours, 
Francis Case. 


Finally, this whole affair points up the 
proposal in a bill which I announced last 
week I would introduce today that would 
transfer from the District Commissioners to 
an elected city council the right and the 
responsibility to write the rules and regula- 
tions for the conduct of the ABC Board, and 
further make their appointments by the 
Commissioners subject to the confirmation 
by the elected city council, 

Under present law, the Commissioners 
write the rules, name the ABC Board, and 
are the appellate court for review of its find- 
ings. That combination of legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial functions violate funda- 
mental American doctrines and is one of the 
bad practices my bill is designed to correct, 


PRICES OF FARM PRODUCTS—ANNOUNCE- 
MENT BY THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, one 
of the most controversial issues today in 
the program for economic stabilization 
involves the prices of farm products, 
Recently the United States Department 
of Agriculture, in its March 14 issue of 
the Employees News Bulletin, discussed 
the subject of farm prices and what has 
happened to farm income. I ask unani- 
mous consent that this important article 
be printed in the body the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FARM PRICES 

Prices received by farmers for many com- 
modities have risen recently and are now 
high in relation to their own history. But 
they have advanced only 21 percent since the 
outbreak in Korea, whereas tin has gone up 
138 percent, lead nearly 50, chemicals anout 
27, and textiles 32 percent, Meanwhile farm- 
ers’ costs have attained record highs, but 
corporate profits, wages, and average personal 
incomes are setting new records. Most prices 
of farm commodities to the producer are still 
below parity, but if all now below parity 
attained it, consumer food costs would rise 
less than 5 percent, making an over-all cost- 
of-living rise of 2 percent. Food prices 
have risen less than clothing and house 
furnishings. 
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Farm prices dropped 24 percent in 1948-49, 
while nonfarm prices and wages dropped 
little or advanced, and on January 15 prices 
received by farmers were still 2 percent below 
the January 1948 peak. Farmers’ net real- 
ized income decreased 3 years in a row from 
$18,000,000,000 in 1947 to sixteen and five- 
tenths in 1948, to fourteen in 1949, and to 
thirteen in 1950. No other segment of the 
economy had such a severe economic sete 
back. Corporate profits after taxes are run- 
ning 32 percent above 1947, and were 18 per- 
cent above for 1950 as a whole. In 1950 
hourly earnings of factory workers were 18 
percent above the 1947 level. 

Food is still a better bargain for the aver- 
age person than in prewar times. Those 
whose incomes have kept up with the average 
can buy with 19 percent of their disposable 
income the same diet that would have ab- 
sorbed 23 percent thereof in 1935-39. True, 
many whose incomes have lagged substan- 
tially below the average are in serious diffi- 
culty. As for the farmer, he gets about 30 
cents for the cotton in a shirt selling at 
$3.50 to $4; 3 cents gross for the tomatoes 
in a 16-cent can; 2%4 cents for the corn ina 
19-cent can; a cent a pound for the onions 
sold in stores in November at 5.7 cents; and 
2%, cents for the wheat in a 15- to 16-cent 
loaf of bread—which has risen nearly 2 cents 
since June 1950, though wheat, in January 
1950, was only 16 cents a bushel higher than 
before the Korean outbreak. 


While prices of manufactured items have 


increased partly because market supplies are 
limited to permit increased production of 
military goods, agricultural products, avail- 
able in record quantities, have increased in 
price because demand rises as consumer in- 
comes rise. But the public does not expect 
manufacturers to produce military goods at 
less than fair returns. It should not ex- 
pect farmers to produce food at a discount 
either. The prices of farm commodities are 
not exempt from price control by law; they 
are all subject to control as soon as they 
reach a legally specified level. No ceiling 
may be established below the parity price, or 
the highest price producers received from 
May 24 to June 24, 1950. Ceilings must be 
high enough to permit fair processor mar- 
gins. The prohibition against below-parity 
ceilings for farm products is not inconsistent 
with other legal price and wage provisions, 
nor with accepted Government principles. 


COMMUNISM IN HAWAII—STATEMENT BY 
SENATOR BUTLER OF NEBRASKA AND 
ARTICLE FROM HONOLULU STAR- 
BULLETIN 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed ir the Record a statement pre- 
pared by me on the subject of Commu- 
nism in Hawaii, to be followed by a brief 
article from the Honolulu Star-Bulletin 
of March 14, 1951. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

COMMUNISM IN HAwAl—STATEMENT BY 

SENATOR BUTLER 

A few weeks ago, I had occasion to refer 
to the proposed appointment of a Commu- 
nist named Ralph Vossbrink to the Traffic 
Safety Commission of Honolulu. Today, I 
want to advise the Senate of the appoint- 
ment and service of another Communist, 
Ernest Arena, as a member of an official 
agency of the Territorial government of 
Hawaii. 

I have here a news clipping from the 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin of March 14, 1951, 
entitled “Arena, ILWU Aide, Dropped From 
Full Employment Body,” and I would like 
to read a few sentences from this clipping: 

“An ILWU official has bee: dropped from 
Governor Stainback’s full employment com- 
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mittee because he was one of the ‘reluc- 
tant 39’ witnesses before the congressional 
Un-American Activities Committee. 

“Governor Stainback's office directed the 
removal of Ernest Arena late Tuesday after 
Mr. Arena’s status was called to its attention. 

“He had been serving on the board since 
~ November. 

“There was no Official explanation as to 
how he came to be appointed in the first 
place—7 months after he had defied the 
committee. 

“But an unofficial report said that mem- 
bership on the committee is by organiza- 
tion’ and the ILWU had suggested his name 
to the labor department, which in turn 
passed it on the Governor.” 

Now it will be noted that the news story 
states he was dropped from the committee 
because he was one of the so-called reluc- 
tant 39 witnesses before the House Un- 
American Activities Committee. That is a 
masterpirce of understatement. Ernest 
Arena without any possible doubt is or was 
a Communist and the hearings conducted by 
the House committee in Hawaii last year 
proved that beyond question. Frankly, I do 
not know why this Honolulu newspaper 
should be so shy and bashful about referring 
to this man as merely being one of the 
“reluctant 39.” I might explain that the 
term “reluctant 39“ refers to the 39 persons 
in Hawaii, who last year refused to answer 
questions of the House committee, and as a 
result were cited for contempt of Congress. 
In most cases, these witnesses declined to 
answer whether or not trey were at that 
time or had previously been members of the 
Communist Party. Im some cases, they also 
refused to answer other key questions. 

I do not contend that every one of these 
89 persons are Communists. In fact, in a 
few cases, there is substantial evidence that 
they are not. However, in the case of this 
man Arena the evidence of his Communist 
affiliation as contained in the hearings of 
the House committee is overwhelming. 

For example, a witness named Izuka stated 
under oath that he (Izuka) collected Com- 
munist Party dues from Arena, and further 
stated that Arena was a member of various 
Communist Party cells or fractions to his 
certain knowledge. A witness named Toku- 
naga stated that Arena recruited him (Toku- 
naga) to join the Commvnist Party, that 
Arena sold Communist literature at one 
meeting of a Communist Pc-ty cell, and 
further that Arena had regularly attended 
meetings of various Communist cells. 

A witness named Easter Doyle testified that 
he, as treasurer, collected Communist Party 
dues from Arena, helped to organize and 
later served as chairman to one Communist 
Party group, and that Arena had recruited 
him (Doyle) into the Communist Party. He 
stated under oath that Arena was known to 
him to be a Communist. Other witnesses 
named Kuhia, Movi, and Lorenzo testified 
that Arena attended meetings of various 
Communist Party units or fractions, while 
still other wiinesses, such as Wilfred Oka 
and Robert McElrath, likewise linked Arena 
to the Comm ist Party ir one way or an- 
other, although not quite so specifically. 

In other words, at least six witnesses very 
definitely identified this man, Arena, in 
Communist Party activities. Three of them 
testified that he took a leading part in those 
activities. All of these witnesses, with the 
exception of Tokunaga, testified under oath 
to the House committee. 

Under such circumstances I believe it is 
a little absurd to refer to Arena as being 
merely one of the “reluctant 39” with- 
out mentioning the fact that the evidence 
of his Communist Party membership was 
conclusive. 

Now I have gone into some detail on this 
one case, not because this man Arena is so 
important, but because his appointment is 
indicative of the general laxity in the atti- 
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tude of too many people in Hawaii toward 
the whole Communist question. When the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities 
went to Hawaii last year and conducted an 
investigation end later held full public hear- 
ings, a wealth of information was disclosed 
about Communist activities in the Territory. 
Most of the principal Communists there were 
thoroughly identified to the public. Thirty- 
nine of the witnesses who had been previ- 
ously identified as Communists in sworn 
testimony were called to the stand and re- 
fused to testify, and these 39 were cited 
for contempt by the House of Represent- 
atives. At that time I believe most of 
us who were concerned about the extent of 
the Communist conspiracy in Hawaii felt 
that a major step had been taken to stamp 
out that conspiracy. I am sure we all felt 
that once the facts were known to the public 
that the residents of Hawaii would take the 
necessary action to clean out the traitors in 
their midst. 

Unfortunately that did not occur. Even 
with the facts before them the people of 
Hawaii have not yet taken vigorous action. 
The cases of the 39 so-called reluctant wit- 
nesses were taken into district court, but 
the judge directed an acquittal. To date no 
appeal from that decision has been taken 
by the Justice Department, although I am 
told that the Government might well be 
able to sustain its case in a higher court, 
in view of subsequent Supreme Court deci- 
sions. In other words, the authority of a 
committee of the House of Representatives 
was openly flouted and nothing has been 
aane about it. Thse persons are all still at 
arge. 

Furthermore, about 16 of them were chosen 
as delegates to the Territorial Democratic 
convention, and 4 of them were elected to 
the executive committee of the Territorial 
Democratic Party. So far as I know they 
are still members. 

During recent weeks we have had these two 
cases—the Vossbrink case and the Arena 
case, where appointments were made or pro- 
posed of men who were not only among the 
“reluctant 39” but were actually leaders in 
that Communist croup and positively identi- 
fied as such by sworn testimony. 

Altogether there seems to be a sort of con- 
spiracy of silence on the part of a few high 
administrative officials of this Government 
and a conspiracy of tolerance on the part of 
leaders in Hawaiian life on this subject. It 
is just almost impossible for me to under- 
stand how these people can continue to re- 
ceive such cppointments purely by accident, 
It seems that most of the officials in Hawail 
have just chosen to forget the disclosures of 
the House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee of last year, and the disclosures made 
before that by me as a result of my investi- 
gation in Hawaii in 1948. Apparently, the 
attitude is to accept these known Commu- 
nists into all sorts of activities in the Terri- 
tory, on the theory that they have not yet 
been proven guilty of anything, and that 
therefore they have, in effect, a clean bill of 
health. 

I do not mean to imply that there is no 
one in Hawaii who is concerned about the 
question. At the last legislative session the 


. legislature was persuaded to create a spe- 


cial commission on subversive activities, and 
that commission has now made its report. 
I have not yet seen a copy of the report, but 
I understand that it reports the Communist 
Party has now gone underground. If that 
is true, it may be still more difficult to keep 
watch on the Communists. 

I suggest it is time for more thoroughgoing 
action to clean out this nest of conspiracy 
in Hawaii. I know perfectly well what will 
be the reaction among some of the propo- 
nents of statehood down there. Immediately 
today or tomorrow, some spokesman for the 
statehood cause will rush into print with a 
statement to the effect that Senator BUTLER 
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is calling attention to these things merely 
because he hopes to defeat statehood thereby. 
That is the standard excuse in Hawaii for 
doing nothing about communism. It is the 
regular practice to excuse official tolerance 
f - Communists on the ground that the Com- 
munist issue has been raised by the oppo- 
nents of statehood and therefore it cannot 
be of any importance. 

I hope that will not be the reaction in 
Hawaii to these comments of mine. Just to 
give one more example, there has recently 
come into my hands a copy of the letter- 
head of the Hawaii Chapter of the National 
Society for Crippled Children and Adults, 
Inc. Among the names listed on the sponsor- 
ing committee, I find the name of Jack Hall, 
For the information of the Senate, Jack Hall 
went to Hawaii as a Communist organizer 
in the late 1930's and is still exceedingly 
active. He is now regional director of the 
International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union in the Territory. He is 
sometimes spoken of as the Communist 
leader there. The House Un-American Activ- 
ities Committee developed a full record of 
his activities in the hearings last year. 

Now, of course, I do not suppose that Jack 
Hall’s presence on the sponsoring committee 
of the Society for Crippled Children will hurt 
the crippled children any. What is difficult 
for me to understand is why such an organi- 
zation should find it necessary to include 
persons like Jack Hall on its sponsoring com- 
mittee. No doubt, the Hawaii Chapter of 
the society hopes for contributions from 
members of the ILWU in Hawaii, and no 
doubt it felt it should have a sponsoring com- 
mittee broadly representative of the commu- 
nity, but surely there must be some place 
where the line should be drawn. Certainly 
the various charitable organizations in the 
48 States do not find it necessary to include 
notorious Communists on their sponsoring 
committees in order to secure community 
support for their activities. On the con- 
trary, I do not know of any charitable or- 
ganization in the 48 States which would 
stoop to such tactics. If it did, it would 
lose far more than it would gain. 

During the last few weeks, I have received 
quite a little flood of letters from residents 
or former residents in Hawaii applauding me 
for my fight against communism there, and 
expressing their concern about the situa- 
tion. Some of them are against statehood. 
Some of them are for statehood, but all are 
concerned about the apparent tolerance of 
communism and about the apparent will- 
ingness to accept Communists as good citi- 
zens until they are convicted of something. 
I suggest in all sincerity that that toler- 
ance is not the proper attitude, and I 
strongly feel that those who support state- 
hood for Hawaii would make more progress 
in their efforts if they devoted more atten- 
tion to doing a real clean-up job on commu- 
nism in Hawaii instead of castigating Butler 
for calling attention to this serious situation, 
[From the Honolulu Star-Bulletin of March 

14, 1951] 
ARENA, ILWU AIDE, DROPPED FROM FULL 
EMPLOYMENT BODY 

An ILWU official has been dropped from 
Governor Stainback’s full employment com- 
mittee because he was one of the “reluctant 
39” witnesses before the congressional Un- 
American Activities Committee. 

Governor Stainback’s office directed the re- 
moval of Ernest Arena late Tuesday after Mr, 
Arena's status was called to its attention. 

He had been serving on the board since 
November. 

There was no official explanation as to how 
he came to be appointed in the first place 
7 months after he had defied the committee, 

But an official report said that membership 
on the committee is “by organization” and 
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the ILWU had suggested his name to the 
labor department, which in turn passed it on 
to the Governor. 

TONER'’S HAND SEEN 

Edward P. Toner, leader of an anti-Com- 
munist drive among the stand-pat Demo- 
crats, figured in the dismissal move. 

He addressed a letter Tuesday to President 
Truman and other national Democratic offi- 
cials criticizing the Governor for the selec- 
tion. “If this doesn’t stink to high heaven, 
I don’t know what does,” the Toner letter 
said, 

Mr. Toner also spoke out against the ru- 
mored appointment of Mr. Stainback to the 
Territorial Supreme Court after he leaves the 
governorship. 


RECESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. I move that the 
Senate stand in recess until 12 o’clock 
noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 9 minutes p. m.) a recess was 
taken until tomorrow, Tuesday, April 3, 
1951, at 12 o’clock meridian, 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate April 2 (legislative day of March 
26), 1951: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 

Richard D. Searles, of Arizona, to be Under 
Secretary of the Interior, vice Oscar L. 
Chapman. 

In THE Coast GUARD 

The following-named persons to be chief 
boatswains in the United States Coast 
Guard: 

Ronald S. Jacobs 

Norman A. Cooper 

The following-named person to be a chief 
machinist in the United States Coast 
Guard: 

Alford C. Atkinson 

The following-named person to be a chief 
ship’s clerk in the United States Coast 
Guard: 

John A. Williamson 

The following-named person to be a chief 
electrician in the United States Coast 
Guard: 

Peter S. Fredriksen, Jr. 

The following-named person to be a chief 
pharmacist in the United States Coast 
Guard: 

Gerard A. Hearn 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, APRIL 2, 1951 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and 
was called to order by the Speaker. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Bras- 
kamp, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty God, by whose mercies we 
are spared and by whose power we are 
sustained, we are coming unto Thee in 
this sacred moment of prayer encour- 
aged by many blessed memories and ex- 
periences of Thy great love and good- 
ness, transcending all our needs and our 
unworthiness. 

Grant that as we again enter upon 
tasks and responsibilities, which are far 
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beyond our own finite wisdom and 
strength, and the fallibility of human 
judgment, we may have our minds 
illumined with a new insight into the 
riches of Thy grace and our hearts con- 
Secrated to a new obedience to Thy 
divine will. 

Inspire us with a stronger faith in 
Thee and in the power of moral and of 
spiritual principle. Give us a vision of 
that blessed time when justice and right- 
eousness shall find a clearer expression in 
our social, industrial, and political life 
and when civilization shall be glorified 
with the spirit of good will and all the 
nations of the earth shall walk together 
in the paths of peace. 

Hear us in the name of the Prince of 
Peace. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, March 22, 1951, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on the following dates the 
President approved and signed bills and 
joint resolutions of the House of the 
following titles: 


On March 19, 1951: 

H. R. 335. An act to confer jurisdiction on 
the Court of Claims to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon a certain claim of the 
Board of County Commissioners of Sedgwick 
County, Kans.; 

H. R. 906. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Vera Raupe; 

H. R. 1090. An act to extend the period for 
the admission of alien spouses and minor 
children of citizen members of the United 
States Armed Forces; 

H. R. 1165. An act for the relief of Richard 
Gregory Rundle and Valiquette Adele 
Rundle; 

H. R. 1966. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Dorothy Manious; and 

H. J. Res. 195. Joint resolution making ad- 
ditional appropriations for the legislative 
branch for the fiscal year 1951, and for other 
purposes. 

On March 23, 1951: 

H. R. 1724. An act to provide for the re- 
negotiation of contracts, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

H. J. Res. 173. Joint resolution to amend 
and extend the provisions of the District of 
Columbia Emergency Rent Act, as amended. 

On March 24, 1951: 

H. R. 2070. An act for the relief of Ger- 
aldine L. Smith, mother and natural guard- 
ian of Thomas Clayton Smith, a minor; and 

H. J. Res. 207. Joint resolution making ad- 
ditional appropriations for the District of 
Columbia for the fiscal year 1951, and for 
other purposes. 

On March 26, 1951: 

H. R. 2268. An act to authorize the pay- 
ment of interest on series E savings bonds 
retained after maturity, and for other pur- 
poses. 

On March 27, 1951: 

H. R. 1498. An act to provide compensation 
for duty voluntarily performed on their days 
off by officers and members of the Metropoli- 
tan Police force, the United States Park Po- 
lice force, and the White House Police force, 

On March 28, 1951: 

H. R. 2339. An act to clarify the immigra- 

tion status of certain aliens. 
On March 29, 1951: 

H. R. 609. An act for the relief of Carroll 

L. Vickers. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Woodruff, its enrolling clerk, announced 
that the Senate had agreed to the 
amendments of the House to the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 40) entitled “Joint 
resolution to extend the time within 
which prisoners of war may file claims 
under the War Claims Act of 1948.” 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to 
make a statement. After consultation 
with the majority and the minority lead- 
ers of the House and remembering the 
terrific jam we had upon this floor on 
previous occasions, with the consent and 
approval of the floor leaders, the Chair 
announces that on today during the 
ceremony the door immediately opposite 
the Speaker will be open and the doors 
on the Speaker’s left and right and none 
other. No one will be allowed upon the 
floor of the House who does not have the 
privilege of the floor of the House. 


RECESS 


The SPEAKER. The Chair declares a 
recess at this time. 

Thereupon (at 12 o’clock and 3 min- 
utes p. m.) the House stood in recess, 
subject to the call of the Chair. 


JOINT MEETING OF THE HOUSE AND 
SENATE TO HEAR AN ADDRESS BY HIS 
EXCELLENCY VINCENT AURIOL, PRESI- 
DENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF FRANCE 


The SPEAKER of the House of Rep- 
resentatives presided. 

The Doorkeeper announced the Vice 
President and the Members of the United 
States Senate. 

The Senate, preceded by the Vice 
President and its Secretary and Ser- 
geant at Arms, entered the Hall of the 
House of Representatives. 

The Vice President took the chair at 
the right of the Speaker, and the Mem- 
bers of the Senate took the seats reserved 
for them. 

The SPEAKER. On the part of the 
House, the Chair appoints as members 
of the committee to escort the President 
of the Republic of France into the 
Chamber the gentleman from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Priest}, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Martin], the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. RICH- 
ARDS], and the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. Eaton]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On the part 
of the Senate, the Chair appoints as 
members of the committee to escort the 
President of the Republic of France into 
the Chamber the junior Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. McFartanp]l, the senior 
Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY], 
the junior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
WRERRYI, and the senior Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. WI EVI. 

The Doorkeeper announced the Chief 
Justice and Associate Justices of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

The Chief Justice and Associate Jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court of the United 
States entered the Hall of the House 
of Representatives and took the seats 
reserved for them. 

The Doorkeeper announced the Am- 
bassadors, Ministers, and Chargés 
d'Affaires of foreign governments. 
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The Ambassadors, Ministers, and 
Chargés d’Affaires of foreign govern- 
ments entered the Hall of the House of 
Representatives and took the seats re- 
served for them. 

At 12 o'clock and 15 minutes p. m., the 
Doorkeeper announced the President of 
the Republic of France. 

The President of the Republic of 
France, escorted by the committee of 
Senators and Representatives, entered 
the Hall of the House of Representatives 
and stood at the Clerk’s desk. [Ap- 
plause, the Members rising.] 

The SPEAKER. Members of the Con- 
gress, today is a happy day for those of 
us who constitute the Senate and House 
of Representatives. We are honored by 
the presence of the leader of a great 
democracy, an historic friend of the 
United States and its people. From the 
day Lafayette set foot upon this soil to 
now, the United States has felt a warmth 
and an affection, yea, a love for the 
people of France. [Applause.] 

And so today, Mr. President, we wish 
to assure you of that continuing friend- 
ship, unalloyed. In the condition our 
world is in today we want to assure you 
that the people of the United States of 
America are going to do a man’s part 
in the great work of this world. [Ap- 
plause.] 

It is my distinguished honor, and it 
gives me great pleasure to have the 
privilege of presenting to you the Presi- 
dent of the Republic of France. [Ap- 
plause, the Members rising.] 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
REPUBLIC OF FRANCE 


PRESIDENT AURIOL. Mr. President, 
Mr. Speaker, Senators, and Members of 
Congress, I am deeply moved by the ex- 
ceptional honor you are rendering me in 
allowing me to appear before this as- 
sembly and to address you from this 
glorious rostrum. It will touch the heart 
of the people of France to whom, 
through me, this homage and this warm 
welcome are directed. 

I am the more deeply moved that my 
visit is the first one made by a President 
of the French Republic, in the name of 
France to the Republic of the United 
States and that it recalls to me two his- 
toric visit to our country made by two 
of your illustrious statesmen: Benjamin 
Franklin in 1776, and, a century and a 
half later, after the First World War, 
President Wilson. 

It gives me an opportunity to pay trib- 
ute to your heroic young men who under 
the command of their glorious leaders 
twice rushed to our ravaged country to 
share with our own sons in the fight. 

These memories illustrate our com- 
mon history, and this history already 
long and always friendly is a history of 
freedom. 

In recalling these memories in the 
presence of the Congress of the great 
American democracy, I want to express 
our constant and heartfelt sympathy to 
all the families whose sons have died for 
our common ideal and are resting forever 
in French soil, side by side with the sons 
of France and of the other Allied Na- 
tions. Through you representing the 48 
States of the Union, I wish to tell the 
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American people of our grateful and 
loyal friendship and of our unshakable 
attachment to the great human princi- 
ples France has always proclaimed— 
principles embodied both in your Decla- 
ration of Independence and in our decla- 
ration of the rights of man and of the 
citizen, principles which, 3 years ago, 
after so many trials and contests, have 
received the unanimous consecration 
of the Unted Nations. 

These sacred achievements of man 
which are not only the most precious 
values in our civilization but also the 
conditions for all future improvement, 
for all individual and social progress, are 
today threatened—we are sorrowfully 
obliged to admit this—only 6 years after 
our two people made sacrifices never be- 
fore equaled in history, for the attain- 
ment and organization of a just and 
tranquil peace. 

Confronted with this situation, far 
different from what we had wanted and 
expected, with our security threatened, 
any nation worthy of her freedom must 
face reality and take stock of her own 
responsibilities. Today I have come to 
tell you what France thinks and what 
France seeks. 

Gentlemen, you are the representatives 
of a people who insist upon truth. Your 
opinions are based on facts and your 
judgments on acts and not on words. 

This is why I will ask you this ques- 
tion: When in the defense of her inde- 
pendence and the sacred cause of liberty 
a nation has lost 1,357,000 men from 1914 
to 1918, 575,000 dead from 1939 to 1945— 
240,000 perished in uniform in the first 
and the last battles for freedom, 112,000 
were shot or were killed by bombing, 
182,000 died deported to Germany for 
belonging to the underground, and 40,000 
died in enemy labor camps; when, for the 
same cause, the same nation, fighting at 
the door to southeastern Asia, in Indo- 
china, a war which has lasted more than 
4 years, does not hesitate to reaffirm her 
faith in international law by sending to 
Korea officers and men whose heroism 
makes them the worthy comrades of 
your officers and men; then I ask you, 
who could seriously question her deter- 
mination? In fact, what nation has ever 
proven better her love for independence 
and for peace and her will to defend 
both? 

The attitude which has been given the 
barbarous name of “neutralism” has al- 
ways been foreign to the French soul, 
not only because it is a moral absurdity— 
can anyone be neutral between servi- 
tude and liberty, between good and evil— 
but because it is geographical and his- 
torical nonsense. Our people have ex- 
perienced the frailty of their exposed 
land and sea frontiers. Almost alone in 
1914 and again in 1939 they have met 
the first shock of armies so powerful that 
each time it has taken 4 years of cease- 
less effort and a coalition of the world’s 
forces to defeat them, Therefore they 
know that right without might is pow- 
erless. They know that isolation is 
death. They know that neutrality, 
whether declared, armed or disarmed, 
has protected neither Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Norway, nor Denmark and 
that an aggressor would never stop at a 
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frontier post, even should it be sur- 
mounted with a dove holding the branch 
of an olive tree. [Applause.] 

Finally, they know that France is not 
simply the western extremity of Europe 
in the Mediterranean and the Atlantic, 
but that the French Union extends its 
influence and civilization to all parts of 
the world and that in the common 
strategy for freedom and peace, France 
has courageously accepted the tasks and 
responsibilities of a great world power. 
They know also that once France has 
fallen, the whole of Europe will be in 
chains with all her potential strength 
in the service of the invader and that the 
whole world, indeed civilization itself, 
will be in mortal danger. 

I shall always remember the clear 
warning when, in 1919, as a young deputy 
I heard it stated from the rostrum of our 
own Parliament by the President of the 
United States that France still stands at 
the frontier: 

Here is where the blow fell because the 
rulers of the world did not sooner see how 
to prevent it * * * they know that the only 
way to do this is to make it certain that 
the same thing will not always happen that 
has happened this time, that there never 
shall be any doubt or waiting or surmise, but 
that whenever France or any free people is 
threatened, the whole world will be ready 
to vindicate its liberty. 


Because they did not establish this 
union in time, because they did not or- 
ganize soon enough and at the most 
vulnerable points a collective defense 
prepared for instant action, the demo- 
cratic nations with their decisions de- 
layed by the interplay of their institu- 
tions or by the scruples and indiscipline 
of freedom were once more thrown into 
the most destructive of wars. One after 
the other, nations fell which would have 
been saved had they joined their forces. 
And France herself who entered the fight 
faithful to her word, was wounded on the 
ramparts, imprisoned for 4 years, and al- 
most destroyed. 

If our people had given up, if for a 
single moment they had hesitated be- 
tween resistance and collaboration with 
the enemy, if they had not been willing 
to subject themselves to an implacable 
oppression, had not chosen to destroy, 
often with their own hands, their proper- 
ties and their tools, rather than work for 
the enemy, if they had permitted him at 
times when the fortunes of war were in 
the balance to have a free disposition of 
their remaining resources and forces in 
metropolitan France and in her overseas 
territories, what would Europe and the 
world be today? 

After such common fights and sacri- 
fices, the achievement of the final vic- 
tory must not make us forget the perils 
to which we were led by an uncoordi- 
nated diplomacy and strategy. It is the 
very old story of the Horatii and the 
Curiatii. For the goal to be reached is 
not to liberate a Europe which may once 
more be occupied, enslaved, exploited, 
and ravaged, and whose name, you may 
be sure, would only recall the final ruin 
of a civilization, but rather, by shielding 
her against aggression, to protect the 
whole community of the free nations and 
in this way to save peace. 
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In putting into practice an effective 
union, in which risks as well as efforts 
must be shared, France has a clear un- 
derstanding of her duties and of her 
rights. [Applause.] 

Her contribution to the defense of 
freedom and of peace is first of all her 
own recovery. 

Undoubtedly, gentlemen, our people 
are sometimes disparaged, and they are 
sometimes guilty of self-disparagement. 
But those of you whom we have had the 
joy of welcoming in our country have 
been able to see the road covered since 
the liberation. 

In 1944, the country was bled white, 
the state disrupted, 90 percent of our 
departments were in ruins, our lands 
were laid fallow, our industrial equip- 
ment was pillaged or obsolete, our ports, 
our means of communication were in 
shambles, more than two million houses 
were destroyed or damaged, our economy 
and our finances were ruined. 

In 1951, there is an increased popula- 
tion, republican institutions are rees- 
tablished, our production has been raised 
to the level of 133 as compared with a 
100 in 1938, our commercial balance is 
in equilibrium and our currency stabi- 
lized before the rise in prices of raw ma- 
terials could compromise the equilibrium 
thus gradually attained, our homes have 
been built again and the specter of social 
troubles and of despair has been pushed 
aside. Gentlemen, it is with pride that 
I speak of the accomplishments of our 
workers, of our engineers, of our leaders 
of enterprise, of our farmers, of our ad- 
ministrators, of all Frenchmen and of 
their representatives. The generous aid 
that you have given us through the Mar- 
shall plan, for which I am happy to 
thank you today publicly, has not been 
extended to usin vain. In giving a de- 
cisive impulse to our paralyzed economy, 
it has again opened for us the way to 
work and to hope, and by driving away 
the threat of unemployment and misery, 
it has preserved us from those social up- 
heavals which are the breeding ground 
for adventure and tyranny. [Applause.] 

Though a great deal remains to be 
done, this first balance sheet of our re- 
covery testifies to the courage of our peo- 
ple, supported by your brotherly assist- 
ance. 

Our next contribution to the cause of 
freedom and peace is our rearmament 
effort which our Parliament has voted 
by a huge majority without hesitation 
or reservations. This has been done in 
spite of the already enormous burden of 
our reconstruction and reequipment and 
of our military expenditures. It is cer- 
tainly not the fault of our two nations 
if world collective security has not been 
organized, though we consider this fail- 
ure as merely temporary. The spirit of 
aggression is foreign to both Americans 
and Frenchmen. But in the face of 
threats of totalitarian expansion and the 
formation of certain mighty groups of 
powers whose policies and armaments 
are not subject to the free control of the 
people, we have turned thoughtfully and 
inflexibly to regional pacts and especial- 
ly to the regional pact of the North At- 
lantic which, conforming to the statutes 
of the United Nations, has but one aim— 
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to deter aggression and to strengthen 
the peace. Thus, by our reciprocal un- 
dertakings that we shall from now on 
pool together our resources of arms and 
troops at all threatened and strategic 
points, we have made the Atlantic com- 
munity a solid foundation of our com- 
mon security and of peace. [Applause.] 

For us, indeed, the effort for peace 
and the effort for defense are not con- 
tradictory; they complement each other. 
With the prudence and firmness dictated 
by our said experience, we shall never 
cease to answer negation, procedural ob- 
structionism and propaganda in the 
language of right, of truth, and of sin- 
cerity. À 

Let us not fail to speak clearly, frank- 
ly, and firmly. Let us put at the service 
of peace and freedom, side by side with 
our material forces as long as those are 
needed, the invincible moral forces which 
always animate free people aware of the 
righteousness of their cause. 

We shall not tire, on our part, of re- 
peating the conditions that are necessary 
for the reestablishment of trust and 
cooperation among all peoples. Does 
everyone sincerely want peace? In that 
case, everyone must respect the commit- 
ments subscribed to in the Charter of the 
United Nations by all the Allies of yester- 
day; in that case, certain countries must 
stop interfering in the internal affairs of 
others in an effort to weaken their freely 
chosen regimes, to provoke troubles, to 
paralyze production and to pour daily in- 
sults upon their governments. 

In that case, international and perma- 
nent control by the United Nations Or- 
ganization of armaments, of all arma- 
ments, in all countries, must be accepted, 
in order to limit fairly and later to de- 
stroy all classic or atomic weapons. 

In that case, the national armies must 
be progressively replaced by a United Na- 
tions army as provided by the common 
Charter. 

In that case, every country must agree 
to the free movement of wealth, ideas, 
and persons as well as the free and sin- 
cere expression of view, under interna- 
tional control of peoples on whom re- 
gimes have been imposed by force. 

Here are, among so many others, the 
questions to which answers must be 
found. And so that they may be an- 
swered clearly, I am asking them here, 
clearly and publicly, before the legisla- 
ture of a great Nation which is ridicu- 
lously accused every day, as is ours, of 
warmongering, and I am certain that I 
speak in the name of all the men who 
want peace with liberty, the only peace 
worth living for. 

Finally, our effort to unite and or- 
ganize Europe must be considered a con- 
tribution to the defense of peace and 
liberty by all who believe that it is not 
sufficient to guarantee the security of 
welfare and justice, enrich their exist- 
ence and increase their attachment to 
society. 

France is working toward this goal by 
the creation of communities of produc- 
tion of which the coal and steel pool, 
that bears the name of its moving spirit, 
President Schuman, is but a beginning 
and a preface for others that we are 
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preparing. [Applause] France is work- 
ing toward this goal through the Coun- 
cil of Europe and the Strasbourg As- 
sembly which she initiated. She is 
working toward it in seeking the forma- 
tion of a European army—the nucleus 
of a future international army—to take 
its place, first of all, in the great At- 
lantic army whose illustrious leader, 


General Eisenhower, I wish to salute here’ 


today. 

Passionately devoted to the realiza- 
tion of a European federation which 
will put an end to secular antagonisms, 
France has put aside her legitimate re- 
sentment against the enemy of yester- 
day, demanding of it only that it bring 
to the cause of cooperation the admis- 
sion of its responsibilities as well as the 
proof of its redemption through the re- 
pudiation of its old regime and the sin- 
cere attachment to the cause of democ- 
racy. Convinced of the need for supra- 
national institutions, France has de- 
clared herself prepared to grant to those 
bodies, in conformity with her con- 
stitution and under condition of rec- 
iprocity, part of her sovereignty. [Ap- 
plause.] And she hopes to convince the 
still hesitant nations that they will not 
curtail their sovereignty but on the con- 
trary strengthen it by associating it with 
others, by uniting their resources and 
labor to increase their forces, by devel- 
oping and coordinating their industrial 
and agricultural economies, by widening 
their markets, by raising the standard of 
living of their workers, in a word, by 
making of the old divided Europe, slow 
_of decision, torn with antagonisms, dis- 
_trustful of herself, a new and harmoni- 
ous organism animated by one soul and 
‘adapted to the needs and exigencies of 
the modern world. [Applause.] 

Patiently and untiringly, we shall pur- 
sue the realization of these United States 
of a free Europe which, with full re- 
spect for the independence and dignity 
of all nations, will join the United States 
of America to work still more effectively 
for the welfare and peace of the world. 
In this way, we shall translate into actu- 
ality the prophecy of Victor Hugo who 
said, 75 years ago, on the eve of the 
Philadelphia Exhibition: 

The future is already foreseeable. It be- 
longs to a united and peaceful democracy. 
And you, our delegates to the Philadelphia 
Exhibition, you are beginning under our 
eyes and the superb realization which the 
twentieth century will witness: the union 
of the United States of America and of the 
United States of Europe. * Go, 
workers of France, go, workers of Paris who 
know how to think, go, girl artisans of Paris 
who know how to fight, useful men, brave 
women, go and carry the good news, go and 
-tell the new world that the old world is 
young. You are the ambassadors of fra- 
ternity. The two continents will exchange 
not only their products, their trade, their 
industries, but also their ideas and the prog- 
ress they make in justice as well as in 
` prosperity. 

Gentlemen, I would be happy if today, 
I could have been one of those useful 
ambassadors of friendship and of peace. 
[Applause, the Members rising.] 

At 12 o'clock and 45 minutes p. m., 
the President of the Repubiic of France, 
accompanied by the Committee of 
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Escort, retired from the Hall of the 
House of Representatives. 

The Doorkeeper escorted the invited 
guests from the Chamber in the follow- 
ing order: 

The Chief Justice and Associate Jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

The Ambassadors, Ministers, and 
Chargés d’Affairs of foreign govern- 
ments. 


JOINT MEETING DISSOLVED 


The SPEAKER. The Chair declares 
the joint meeting of the two Houses now 
dissolved. 

Thereupon (at 12 o’clock and 48 min- 
utes p. m.), the joint meeting of the two 
Houses was dissolved. 

The Members of the Senate retired to 
their Chamber. 


AFTER RECESS 


The recess having expired, the House 
was called to order at 1:30 o’clock p. m, 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Consent Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the Consent Calendar. 


CERTAIN CLAIMANTS DAMAGED BY 
BLASTING OPERATIONS ON THE MERRI- 
MACK RIVER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 512), 
conferring jurisdiction upon the United 
States District Court for the District of 
Massachusetts to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon the claims aris- 
ing out of certain blasting operations on 
the Merrimack River. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. TRIMBLE, Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, the members of 
the Objectors Committee for the Consent 
Calendar by unanimcus vote of all the 
members, including the majority and the 
minority, feel that in fairness to the 
country and to the Congress itself, no 
legislation should pass by unanimous 
consent which involves an aggregate ex- 
penditure of more than $1,000,000. The 
members of the Objectors Committee 
also feel that no bill which changes na- 
tional policy or international policy 
should be permitted to pass on the Con- 
sent. Calendar. 

For many years the members of the 
Consent Calendar Committee have felt 
that any bill which appears on the Con- 
sent Calendar, even though it does not 
change national or international policy, 
and does not cost more than $1,000,000, 
should not pass without the membership 
being fully informed of its contents pro- 
viding it is a measure that would apply 
to the districts of a majority of the Mem- 
bers in the House of Representatives. 
At least the committee members feel 
that such a bill should not pass without 
it first having been cleared by the leader- 
ship of both parties. It has been the 
policy of the Consent Calendar Objectors 
Committee to pass such a bill over with- 
out prejudice one or more times to give 
time to the Members to become fully 
informed with its contents before pas- 
sage. Members of the Consent Calendar 
Objectors Committee also feel that if a 
bill is placed on the Consent Calendar 
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and the reports show it has not been 
cleared by the Bureau of the Budget, by 
the respective departments affected by 
it, and is also not in accordance with the 
President’s program, that it should not 
pass on the Consent Calendar but rather 
the chairman of the committee in charge 
of the measure should call it up under 
suspension of the rules or go to the Rules 
Committee for a rule. 

The members of the Consent Calen- 
dar Objectors Committee also feel it fair 
to state to the membership that it is not 
their purpose to obstruct legislation or to 
object to bills or pass them over without 
prejudice because of any personal objec- 
tion to said bill or bills by any one or all 
of the Consent Calendar Objectors Com- 
mittee, but that their real purpose, in 
addition to expediting legislation, is to 
protect the membership against having 
bills passed by unanimous consent which, 
in their opinion, any Member of the 
House might have objection to. 

We, the members of the Consent Cal- 
endar Objectors Committee, earnestly 
request chairmen of the standing com- 
mittees of the House to take into con- 
sideration the contents of this statement 
before placing bills on the Consent Cal- 
endar. 

It is our opinion that legislation in- 
volving the expenditure of more than a 
million dollars should not be on the Con- 
sent Calendar in view of the economic 
conditions and the problems which con- 
front us all, but that it should come to 
the House for consideration either under 
a rule granted by the Rules Committee 
or under suspension of the rules. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, let me say to the 
gentleman from Arkansas that members 
of this committee, called the objectors’ 
committee, do not determine the passing 
a bill. “he only thing they have to do 
is to say whether or not the bill should 
be considered. Any Member can demand 
a roll call, or can get time to debate or 
can offer amendments to any of these 
bills. When we send them over to the 
other end of the Capitol, where the chief 
rule is unanimous consent, they come 


‘back here passed on in the other body 


by unanimous consent. 

So when you undertake to limit the 
size of a bill, or the kind of a bill that 
can be considered by unanimous consent, 
you are reversing a policy that is as old 
as the Government. The members of the 
committee who do this objecting are not 
passing on whether or not a bill should 
pass, because, as I said, any Member has 
a right to demand a roll call, 

Mr. REECE of Tennessee. We know 
from past experience that it is imprac- 
tical to get consideration under suspen- 
sion of the rules of a large number of 
bills that might come within the scope 
of the statement suggested by the gen- 
tleman and his committee, 

Mr. RANKIN. Certainly. 

Mr. REECE of Tenn ssee. We there- 
fore get around to the proposition, it 
seems to me, of whether the Congress is 
going to abrogate its right to consider 
this type of legislation or not. 
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Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman from 
Tennessee is entirely correct. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
further reserving the right to object, it 
is not the policy of the members of the 
Consent Calendar Objectors Commit- 
tee to pass upon the merits of any bill; 
the Consent Calendar Objectors Com- 
mittee from time immemorial, at least 


for the 8 or 9 years I have been on it, 


has certain established rules to go by 
in order to determine whether or not 
it is proper for a bill to be passed on the 
consent calendar. That is the job as- 
signed to the members of the Objectors 
Committee. 

It resolves itself to this, Mr. Speaker, 
either we must have an Objectors Com- 
mittee that functions and functions 
under certain rules, or abolish it, and 
let all bills go to the floor of the House 
for consideration or under suspensions 
and let the membership vote upon them. 
However, the purpose of the consent 
calendar is to make a channel or an ave- 
nue for those measures that are con- 
sidered not controversial and yet may 
be near the line of controversy; and the 
Consent Calendar Objectors Committee 
is set up primarily for the protection of 
the membership and not for any arbi- 
trary decisions on the part of the objec- 
tors themselves. 

It is up to the House to state whether 
or not they approve the established rules 
of the Consent Calendar Objectors Com- 
mittee; and if they do, the objectors 
should either follow those rules or the 
Objectors Committee should be abol- 
ished. We feel we are working for the 
benefit and protection of the Members 
of the House in not permitting bills to 
pass on the consent calendar which ob- 
viously are in violation of the estab- 
lished rules of the House for the consent 
calendar. They are simply placing the 
members of the committee in an em- 
barrassing position, providing that they 
want to fulfill their duty and protect 
the membership of the House. There- 
fore, upon the instigation and sugges- 
tion of the general chairman of the Con- 
sent Calendar Objectors Committee, 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
TRIMBLE], the suggestions that he read 
were drawn up and approved by each of 
the six members of the Consent Calen- 
dar Objectors Committee. 

Let me in closing, Mr. Speaker, em- 
phasize the fact that the Consent Calen- 
dar Objectors Committee was established 
primarily to protect the Members of 
Congress; yet since I have been on it it 
seems almost invariably the rule that the 
Members think we are here to interfere 
with the passage of their bills. That is 
not the case at all; we are here to expe- 
dite legislation, to aid the Members, and 
at the same time to protect them. I re- 
call very well—many of the Members 
here now may not have been here at 
that time, 1941 and 1942—when there 
was a bill on the Consent Calendar that 
contained in it a provision for pensions 
for Members of Congress. The Consent 
Calendar Objectors Commiitee did not 
think it should go through, but imme- 
diately afterward it was called up under 
a suspension of the rules and went 
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through this House. Six weeks later it 
was discovered in the Senate that the 
bill had one word in it that would cover 
Members of Congress, and a furor broke 
loose in this body as well as the other 
body, and they were compelled to pass a 
bill rescinding their own action. 

I call this to the attention of the 
Members to let them know the real pur- 
pose of the Consent Calendar Objectors 
Committee. They are to protect the 
country, to protect the Congress, and to 
protect the individual Members of the 
Congress. Either we should continue 
the Consent Calendar Objectors Com- 
mittee and have it work under estab- 
lished rules which the chairmen of the 
respective standing committees will 
abide by, or attempt to abide by, or abol- 
ish the objectors committee. 

Mr. Speaker, in further explanation 
of the position taken by the Members of 
the Consent Calendar Objectors Commi- 
tee, I may say that in most instances 
where bills are requested to be passed 
over by the members of the committee, 
they are measures which the members 
themselves would gladly vote for if they 
came up in the regular order under a rule 
or under suspension. The only reason 
why the Members of the Consent Calen- 
dar Objectors Committee do not permit 
them to go through is because they 
should never have been placed on the 
Consent Calendar in the first place. In 
some particular they violate the long-es- 
tablished rules set up by the House as a 
guide or signpost for the members of the 
objectors committee to follow. I recall 
several years ago a bill of my own was 
reported by one of the standing com- 
mittees of the House and placed on the 
Consent Calendar. It called for an au- 
thorization of many millions of dollars 
and much more than any bill passed by 
unanimous consent should call for. I 
was forced to object to my own bill be- 
cause it was my duty to do so as a Mem- 
ber of the Consent Calendar Objectors 
Committee. I did object to it and it was 
stricken from the Consent Calendar. I 
merely mention this, Mr. Speaker, to 
show to the membership, as well as those 
individuals and organizations who are 
interested in getting bills through Con- 
gress, just what procedure is necessary 
in order to have their bills passed. 

I may say, Mr. Speaker, that the pas- 
sage of many bills would be expedited if 
they were never placed on the Consent 
Calendar; particularly those bills which 
cannot be permitted to pass by unani- 
mous consent because they involve too 
much money or for some reason they do 
not meet with the requirements estab- 
lished for the Objectors Committee of 
the Consent Calendar to follow in deter- 
mining whether or not they are proper 
to permit passage by unanimous consent, 
If the chairmen of the respective stand- 
ing committees of the House would con- 
sult with the chairman of the Consent 
Calendar Objectors Committee, the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas, Judge TRIMBLE, 
before placing bills on the Consent 
Calendar, or would consult with any of 
the other five members of the Consent 
Calendar Objectors Committee before 
placing them on the Consent Calendar, 
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I am sure much time would be saved and 
legislation expedited. 

Let me emphasize that the Members 
of the Consent Calendar Objectors Com- 
mittee do not necessarily object to the 
merits of any bill, and in many cases 
they ask to have bills passed over with- 
out prejudice, or object to them being 
passed on the Consent Calendar, when 
they would gladly vote for them if they 
came up in the regular order. 

Mr. Speaker, in regard to the bill just 
called, No. 6 on the Consent Calendar, 
I ask unanimous consent that it may be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


BURIAL BENEFITS FOR PHILIPPINE 
VETERANS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 82) to 
provide reimbursement of expenses in- 
curred in connection with the burial of 
those who served in the military forces 
of the Commonwealth of the Philippines 
while such forces were in the Armed 
Forces of the United States pursuant to 
the military order of the President of 
the United States, dated July 26, 1941. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, on the basis 
of the enunciated policy recently placed 
before the House, I object. This bill in- 
volves too much of & cost and should 
come up under some other procedure. 

Messrs. BYRNES of Wisconsin and 
TRIMBLE objected. 


STUDY OF THE HEALTH OF WORLD WAR 
II PRISONERS OF WAR 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 304) to 
provide for a study of the mental and 
physical sequelae of malnutrition and 
starvation suffered by prisoners of war 
and civilian internees during World 
War IL 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the War Claims 
Commission, with the assistance and cooper- 
ation of the Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, shall inquire into and report to the 
Congress with respect to the mortality rate 
and the mental and physical sequelae of mal- 
nutrition and imprisonment sustained by 
members of the Armed Forces of the United 
States and civilian American citizens who 
were imprisoned by enemies of the United 
States during World War II. To this end 
the War Claims Commission is authorized 
and directed to make all necessary arrange- 
ments (including contracts, agreements, and 
so forth), for the conduct of research ac- 
tivities for the purpose of determining— 

(1) the procedures and standards to be 
applied in the diagnosis of the mental and 
physical condition of former prisoners of 
war; 

(2) the life expectancy of former prisoners 
of war; 

(3) whether there is evidence to sustain 
a conclusive presumption of service connec- 
tion in favor of former prisoners of war or 
purposes of hospitalization in Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration facilities; and 

(4) standards to be applied, for the evalu- 
ation of claims of American civilian and mil- 
itary personnel based upon the physical and 
mental sequelae of the conditions of their 
imprisonment, in the event such claims are 
later made compensable. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CONSTRUCTION OF CERTAIN VETERANS’ 
ADMINISTRATION HOSPITALS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 313) 
to provide for the construction of cer- 
tain Veterans’ Administration hospitals, 
and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Messrs. TRIMBLE, ASPINALL, and 
CUNNINGHAM objected. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF VETERANS’ HOS- 
PITAL FOR NEGRO VETERANS IN 
FRANKLIN COUNTY, VA. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 314) 
to provide for the establishment of a 
veterans’ hospital for Negro veterans at 
the birthplace of Booker T. Washington 
in Franklin County, Va. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Messrs. ASPINALL, BYRNES of Wis- 
consin, and TRIMBLE objected. 


UNIFORM PENSIONS FOR SPANISH- 
AMERICAN WAR VETERANS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 315) 
to liberalize the service pension laws re- 
lating to veterans of the war with Spain, 
the Philippine Insurrection, or the Boxer 
Rebellion, and their dependents. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in determining 
eligibility to service pension for veterans of 
the war with Spain, the Philippine Insurrec- 
tion, or the Boxer Rebellion, and dependents 
of such veterans, which are payable under 
the laws reenacted by the act of August 13, 
1935 (49 Stat. 614; 38 U. S. C. 368, 369), or 
under acts amendatory or supplemental to 
such laws, the following additional rules shall 
obtain: 

(a) The delimiting dates of the war with 
Spain, the Philippine Insurrection, or the 
Boxer Rebellion shall be from April 21, 1898, 
to July 4, 1902, inclusive: Provided, That if 
the person was serving with the United States 
military forces engaged in the hostilities in 
the Moro Province the period herein stated 
shall extend to July 15, 1903. 

(b) In computing active service there shall 
be counted continuous active service which 
commenced prior to and extended into the 
applicable period specified in (a) hereof or 
which commenced within such applicable 
period. 

(c) Adischarge or release from active serv- 
ice under conditions other than dishonorable 
shall be a prerequisite to entitlement to 
service pension. 

Sec. 2. The minimum monthly rates of 
pension payable to veterans by virtue of the 
laws referred to in section 1 as modified by 
this act shall be $90 in cases where the vet- 
eran served 90 days or more or was dis- 
charged for disability incurred in service in 
line of duty unless such veteran is now or 
hereafter becomes on account of age or 
physical or mental disabilities, helpless or 
blind, or so nearly helpless or blind as to 
need or require the regular aid and attend- 
ance of another person, the monthly rate 
shall be $120; and $60 in cases where the 
veteran served 70 days or more unless such 
veteran is now or hereafter becomes on ac- 
count of age or physical or mental dis- 
abilities, helpless or blind, or so nearly 
helpless or blind as to need or require the 
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regular aid and attendance of another person, 
the monthly rate shall be $78. 

Sec. 3. Except as provided in section 4 
hereof, where eligibility for pension or in- 
crease of pension is established by virtue of 
this act, pension shall be paid from date of 
receipt of application therefor in the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, but in no event prior 
to the first day of the second calendar month 
following the enactment of this act: Pro- 
vided, That payment of death pension may 
be made from date of death of a veteran 
where claim therefor is filed within 1 year 
after date of death of the veteran, but no 
payment shall cover a period prior to the 
first day of the second calendar month fol- 
lowing the enactment of this act. 

Sec. 4. All persons receiving pensions on 
the day prior to the effective date of this 
act under the laws referred to in sections 
1 and 5 of this act shall, effective the first 
day of the second calendar month following 
the enactment of this act, receive the bene- 
fits of this act without the necessity of filing 
a claim therefor. 

Sec. 5. Subparagraphs I (g), I (h), and 
III (a) of part III, Veterans Regulation Num- 
bered 1 (a), as amended (38 U. S. C., ch. 12), 
are hereby repealed: Provided, That in the 
event any person receiving pension on the 
day prior to the effective date of this act 
under the provisions of any of the laws men- 
tioned in this section is not entitled to re- 
ceive a higher rate of pension by reason of 
the enactment of this act, pension shall con- 
tinue to be paid to such person under such 
laws. 

Sec. 6. The provisions of this act shall be 
effective the first day of the second calendar 
month following its enactment. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


AMENDING VETERANS REGULATIONS TO 
PROVIDE A MINIMUM RATE OF COM- 
PENSATION FOR WORLD WAR II VET- 
ERANS WHO HAVE ARRESTED TUBER- 
CULOSIS. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 316) 
to amend the Veterans Regulations to 
provide a minimum rate of compensa- 
tion for World War II veterans who have 
arrested tuberculosis. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Messrs. ASPINALL, FORD, and TRIM- 
BLE objected. 


PROVIDING ADDITIONAL COMPENSATION 
FOR LOSS OR LOSS OF USE OF A CREA- 
TIVE ORGAN. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 318) 
to amend the Veterans Regulations and 
the World War Veterans’ Act, 1924, as 
amended, to provide additional compen- 
sation for the loss or loss of the use of a 
creative organ. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Messrs. BYRNES of Wisconsin, FORD, 
and ASPINALL objected. 


UNIFORM BENEFITS FOR VETERANS AT- 
TENDING MILITARY, NAVAL, AND COAST 
GUARD ACADEMIES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2384) 
to provide that attendance during desig- 
nated dates at service academies of vet- 
erans of the Spanish-American War and 
World War I shall be considered active 
military or naval service on the same 
basis provided for veterans of World War 
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II for the purpose of laws administered 
by the Veterans’ Administration. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 
Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
object for the reason this bill, although 
it would not cost much more than a mil- 
lion dollars the first year, eventually will 
cost many millions of dollars; therefore 


-it is not a proper bill to be placed on the 


Consent Calendar. 


Messrs. TRIMBLE and FORD ob- 
jected. 
AMENDMENT TO VETERANS 


REGULATIONS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 320) 
to amend Veterans Regulations to es- 
tablish for persons who served in the 
Armed Forces during World War II a 
further presumption of service connec- 
tion for psychoses developing to a com- 
pensable degree of disability prior to 
January 1, 1950. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Messrs. BYRNES of Wisconsin, TRIM- 
BLE, and ASPINALL objected. 


DESIGNATION OF SUCCESSORS TO RE- 
SIGNED OR REMOVED UNITED STATES 
MARSHALS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2119) 
to amend sections 544 and 546 of title 
25, United States Code. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That subsection (a) of 
section 544 of title 28, United States Code, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(a) Before entering on the duties of his 
office, each United States marshal including 
any marshal appointed to serve during a va- 
cancy, shall give a bond in the sum of $20,000 
for the faithful performance of duties by 
himself and his deputies during his con- 
tinuance in office, and for a period of 30 days 
after his death, resignation, or other separa- 
tion from office, for the faithful performance 
of duty by his deputies and any person des- 
ignated pursuant to section 546 to perform 
the duties of marshal. 

“The bond shall be approved by a judge of 
the district court of the district for which 
such marshal is appointed, and filed and re- 
corded in the office of the clerk.” 

Sec. 2. Section 546 of such title is amended 
to read as follows: 

“$ 546. Death, resignation, or other separa- 
tion of marshal from office. 

“Upon the death, resignation, or other sep- 
aration from office, of any United States mar- 
shal, a deputy designated by the Attorney 
General shall perform the duties of the for- 
mer marshal in his name for a period of 30 
days, or until a successor is sooner appointed 
and qualifies, during which time the former 
marshal’s bond shall remain in full force and 
effect and with like liability as though the 
marshal were in office and acting. After the 
expiration of such 30-day period and until a 
successor is appointed and qualifies, the dep- 
uty designated as aforesaid shall act as 
United States marshal in his own name and 
furnish the bond specified in section 544 of 
this title, following which money may be 
advanced to him and he shall be accountable 
therefor and be liable on his bond in all re- 
spects as a regularly appointed United States 
marshal. Service in this capacity shall en- 
title the acting marshal to reimbursement of 
the amount of premium paid for his bond 
notwithstanding the provisions of section 14 
of title 6, United States Code. 
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“The default or misfeasance of any deputy 
if committed within the 30-day period afore- 
mentioned and prior to the appointment and 
qualification of a successor, shall be a breach 
of the former marshal’s bond, and he or his 
executor or administrator shall have like 
remedies against such deputy for such de- 
fault or misfeasance as the marshal would 
have had if he had continued in office.” 

Src. 3. The analysis of chapter 33 of such 
title, immediately preceding section 541 of 
such title, is amended by striking out the 
item “546. Death of marshal.”, as set out 
in such analysis, and inserting in lieu there- 
of the following: “546. Death, resignation, or 
other separation of marshal from office.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 2, line 11, after “deputy” insert 
“United States marshal of that district.” 

Page 2, line 14, strike “sooner” and sub- 
stitute therefore “duly.” 

Page 2, line 14, before “during” insert 
“whichever occurs first.” 

Page 2, line 17, strike “after” and substitute 
therefor “If a successor has not been ap- 
pointed and qualified within the 30-day pe- 
riod, then between.” 

Page 2, lines 18 and 19, strike “until a suc- 
cessor is and , the” and 
substitute therefor “the appointment and 
qualification of @ successor, a.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


WAIVER OF BOND REQUIREMENTS ON 
COAST GUARD CONTRACTS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2394) 
to amend the act of April 29, 1941, to au- 
thorize the waiving of the requirement of 
performance and payment bonds in con- 
nection with certain Coast Guard con- 
tracts. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act of April 
29, 1941 (55 Stat. 147; 40 U. S. C. 270e), is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

“The act of August 24, 1935 (49 Stat. 793), 
may, in the discretion of the Secretary of 
the Army, the Secretary of the Navy, or the 
Secretary of the Treasury, be waived with 
respect to contracts, for the manufacturing, 
producing, furnishing, construction, altera- 
tion, repair, processing, or assembling of ves- 
sels, aircraft, munitions, matériel, or sup- 
plies of any kind or nature for the Army, 
Navy, or Coast Guard, regardless of the terms 
of such contracts as to payment or title.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 7: Between the word “Navy,” 
and the word “or”, insert the words “the Sec- 
retary of the Air Force.” 

Line 8: Between the word “to” and the 
word “contracts”, insert the words “cost- 
plus-a-fixed-fee and other cost type contracts 
for the construction, alteration, or repair 
of any public building or public work of 
the United States and with respect to all 
contracts, including cost-plus-a-fixed-fee and 
other cost type.” After the word “contracts” 
insert a comma. 

Page 2, line 1; Between the word “Navy,” 
—.— the word or“, insert the words Air 

ree.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
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third time, and passed, and a motion to 

reconsider was laid on the table. 

CONVEYING CERTAIN LANDS TO OGDEN 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3040) 
to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture 
to convey certain lands in Ogden, Utah, 
to the Ogden Chamber of Commerce. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
Agriculture be authorized and directed to 
convey by quitclaim deed to the Ogden 
Chamber of Commerce, Ogden, Utah, all 
rights, titles, and interests of the United 
States in and to lots 1 to 48, inclusive, In 
block 7, Fairmount Park Annex Addition to 
Ogden City, Weber County, State of Utah. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIRST ANNUAL RE- 
PORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
OF THE PANAMA RAILROAD—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read, and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith, for the informa- 
tion of the Congress, the One Hundred 
and First Annual Report of the Board of 
Directors of the Panama Railroad Com- 
pany for the fiscal year ended June 30, 


1950. 
Harry S. TRUMAN., 
THE Warre House, March 27, 1951. 


PRESIDENT AURIOL'S ADDRESS 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the proceedings had during the recess 
will be printed in the Recorp at the 
point where they occurred. 

There was no objection. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business in 
order on Calendar Wednesday of this 
week be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I want to say that as 
long as these veterans’ bills are stymied, 
I do not feel like agreeing to dispensing 
with Calendar Wednesday, because that 
is the one day that we can bring these 
bills up, if the Committee on Rules re- 
fuses a rule, or if the Chair refuses to 
recognize us under suspension of the 
rules. Some of these bills are very, very 
important, and I am going to object to 
dispensing with Calendar Wednesday 
until they are disposed of. 


CONTESTED ELECTION CASE—W. KINGS- 
LAND MACY AGAINST ERNEST GREEN- 
WOOD (H. DOC. NO. 104) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Clerk of the .Touse, which was read, and, 
with the accompanying papers, referred 
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to the Committee on House Administra- 
tion and ordered to be printed: 
OFFICE OF THE CLERK, 
House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., April 2, 1951. 
The honorable the SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES. 

Sm: The Clerk has received a stipulation 
signed by the attorneys for the contestant 
and the contestee in the contested election 
case of W. Kingsland Macy versus Ernest 
Greenwood for a seat in the Eighty-second 

from the First Congressional Dis- 
trict of the State of New York. 

This case is being developed under the 
laws governing contested-election cases in 
the House of Representatives. Since this 
stipulation contemplates a variation in the 
requirements of the statute, and, further, 
since the House itself only may grant such a 
departure from the provisions of the laws 
governing such cases, this stipulation is be- 
ing transmitted to the House for its consid- 
eration. 

Very truly yours, 


RALPH R. ROBERTS, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION 
BILL 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Clerk of the House which was read: 

Manch 22, 1951, 
The honorable the SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives. 

Sm: Pursuant to the authority heretofore 
granted, the Clerk received today from the 
Secretary of the Senate the following mes- 


- 


sage: 
That the Senate had passed without 


amendment House Joint Resolution 207, 


entitied “Joint resolution making additional 
appropriations for the District of Columbia 
for the fiscal year 1951, and for other pur- 


very truly yours, 
RALPH R. ROBERTS, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 


Mr. STANLEY, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had on March 22, 1951, 
examined and found truly enrolled a 
joint resolution of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H. J. Res. 207. Joint resolution making ad- 
ditional tions for the District of 
Columbia for the fiscal year 1951, and for 
other purposes. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to 
announce that pursuant to the authority 
grented him on Thursday, March 22, 
1951, he did on Friday, March 23, 1951, 
nm the following House joint resolu- 

on: 

H. J. Res. 207. Joint resolution making ad- 
ditional appropriations for the District of 
Columbia for the fiscal year 1951, and for 
other purposes. 

RESIGNATION FROM COMMITTEE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following resignation from commit- 
tee, which was read: 


Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mz. Speaker: I hereby tender my 
resignation from the Committee on Publio 
Works. 

Yours very sincerely, 
MORGAN M. MOULDER, 
Congressman, Second District, Missouri, 


MarcH 19, 1951. 
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The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the resignation will be accepted. 
There was no objection. 


INSULT TO AMERICANS OF ITALIAN 
ORIGIN 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, a week 
ago Saturday, at a televised hearing of a 
crime committee of the other body sitting 
here in Washington, one of the members 
of that committee read into the record of 

the proceedings with evident sanctimony 
a telegram alleged to have been sent by 
an aged Italian who had long ago become 
an American citizen, in which was con- 
tained the insinuation that Americans of 
Italian origin are more inclined to be 
criminals and crooks than those of any 
other racial segment of the United States. 

It is my suspicion that the telegram 
read into the record was not written by 
an Italian who long ago became an Amer- 
ican citizen, but by some bigot of an- 
other race. If, however, the writer was 
or is an Italian, then I have no respect 
whatever for him or his views as he is a 
traitor and a disgrace to the fine race 
whose blood courses his veins. Iam sure 
that the membership of this House will 
agree that the insertion of such a tele- 
gram into the record of the proceedings 
of the committee was an error which 
should promptly be rectified, an error 
which unfairly and without warrant re- 
fiects upon a great portion of our Ameri- 
can population and citizenry. Further- 
more, the telegram should never have 
been read over the television broadcast in 
the first place. Since it disclosed no in- 
formation whatever about any violation 
of law by any specific individual or in- 
dividuals. It was purely and simply a 
deliberate slander of a fine segment of 
our people who have contributed much 
to our great Nation. I do hope it will 
not remain a part of the record of the 
committee’s proceedings. 


JOHN MITCHELL 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
in the hard-coal fields of Pennsylvania 
and being celebrated today is the birth- 
day of the great leader of the United 
Mine Workers, John Mitchell, affection- 
ately known to hundreds of thousands of 
men and their families in the coal fields 
of America as Johnny Mitchell. In the 
early and turbulent era of the organiza- 
tion of labor in the coal industry, this 
great American, this great humani- 
tarian, did much to aid and succor the 
workers and their families. 
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I take this opportunity, Mr. Speaker, 
of expressing to America the gratitude, 
the love, the affection, and the reverence 
of this day to his memory. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. MILLER of California asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 20 minutes on next Wednes- 
day, following any special orders here- 
tofore entered. 

Mr. BROOKS asked and was given 
permission to address the House fer 15 
minutes today, following any special 
orders heretofore entered, on the subject 
of John James Audubon. 

Mr. REED of New York (at the request 
of Mr. GRAHAM) was given permission to 
address the House for 35 minutes on 
tomorrow, following the legislative pro- 
gram and any special orders heretofore 
entered, 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 15 minutes on Wednesday next, 
following any special orders heretofore 
entered. 


AMENDMENTS TO FEDERAL CREDIT 
UNION ACT 


Mr.PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask un. 
animous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point on the subject of the ob- 
jectives of a bill I introduced today pro- 
posing amendments to the Federal Credit 
Union Act. 


The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 


There was no objection. 
OBJECTIVES OF BILL 


Mr. PATMAN. The object of this bill 
is to make certain amendments to the 
Federal Credit Union Act, as follows: 

First. Section 7 of the Federal Credit 
Union Act reads, in part, as follows: 


Powers: A Federal credit union shall have 
succession in its corporate name during its 
existence and shall have power— 

* * 5 * * 


(5) To make loans with maturities not ex- 
ceeding 3 years to its members for provident 
or productive purposes upon such terms and 
conditions as this chapter and the bylaws 
provide and as the credit committee may 
approve, at rates of interest not exceeding 
1 percent per month on unpaid balances 
(inclusive of all charges incident to making 
the loan): Provided, That no loans to a di- 
rector, officer, or member of a committee 
shall exceed the amount of his holdings in 
the Federal credit union as represented by 
shares thereof. No director, officer, or com- 
mittee member shall endorse for borrowers, 
A borrower may repay his loan, prior to ma- 
turity, in whole or in part on any business 
day. 


It is proposed to amend the first pro- 
viso in paragraph 5 to read as follows: 


Provided, That no loans to a director, of- 
ficer, or member of a committee shall exceed 
the amount of his holdings in the Federal 
credit union as represented by shares there- 
of unless (a) each loan (other than a loan 
which will not make his indebtedness to the 
Federal credit union exceed the amount of 
his holdings in such union) is in his absence 
unanimously approved at a meeting of the 
board of directors, the credti committee, and 
the supervisory committee, at which a ma- 
jority of such board and a majority of each 
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such committee is present, and (b) a record 
of such approval is entered on the loan ap- 
plication. 


This would make it possible for the 
directors, officers, and the members of 
the committees of a Federal credit 
union to borrow from it under certain 
conditions. 

Second. Section 7 of the Federal Cred- 
it Union Act reads, in part, as follows: 

Powers: A Federal credit union shall have 
succession in its corporate name during its 
existence and shall have power— 

* . * * . 

(7) To invest its funds (a) in loans ex- 
clusively to members; (b) in obligations of 
the United States of America, or securities 
fully guaranteed as to principal and inter- 
est thereby; (c) in accordance with rules 
and regulations prescribed by the Governor, 
in loans to other credit unions in the total 
amount not exceeding 25 percent of its paid- 
in and unimpaired capital nad surplus; (d) 
and in shares or accounts of Federal savings 
and loan associations. 


It is proposed to amend paragraph (7) 
of section 7 by striking out “and” appear- 
ing as the first word in subsection (d) 
thereof and by striking out the period at 
the end of subsection (d) thereof and by 
substituting for such period a semicolon 
and by adding after such semicolon “and 
(e) in shares of central credit unions.” 

Federal credit unions may now invest 
their funds in Federal savings and loan 
associations. The proposed change 
would make it possible for them to de- 
posit funds in their own central organi- 
zations. Many States have central credit 
unions in which other credit unions may 
deposit funds and from which other 
credit unions may borrow. For example, 
there is an excellent central credit union 
of this type in Minnesota, one in North 
Dakota, one in Rhode Island, and such in 
several other States. It seems as reason- 
able for Federal credit unions to be able 
to invest their funds in central credit 
unions as it is for them to invest funds 
in Federal savings and loan associations, 

Third. Section 13 of the Federal Credit 
Union Act reads as follows: 

Dividends: At the annual meeting a 
dividend may be declared from the remaining 
net earnings on recommendation of the 
board of directors, which dividend shall be 
paid on all paid-up shares outstanding at 
the end of the preceding fiscal year. Shares 
which become fully paid up during such year 
shall be entitled to a proportional part of 
said dividend calculated from the first day 
2 the month following such payment in 


It is proposed to make the above sub- 
section (a), and to add another subsec- 
tion as follows: 

(b) H at any annual meeting a dividend 
is declared under subsection (a), then upon 
recommendation of the board of directors a 
patronage dividend may also be declared at 
such meeting from the remaining net earn- 
ings. A patronage dividend shall be paid to 
members in proportion to the interest they 
have paid during the preceding fiscal year on 
loans made to them. 


The addition of subsection (b) would 
make it possible for Federal credit unions 
to pay patronage dividends to their mem- 
bers. This would permit such action to 
be taken by the members if they so de- 
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sire and if they have first declared a 
dividend on shares. 

Fourth, Section 16 of the Federal 
Credit Union Act reads as follows: 

Certain powers of Governor: (a) The Gov- 
ernor may prescribe rules and regulations 
for the administration of this chapter (in- 
cluding, but not by way of limitation, the 
merger, consolidation, and/or dissolution of 
corporations organized under this chapter). 

(b) The Governor may suspend or revoke 
the charter of any Federal credit union upon 
his finding that the organization is bank- 
rupt or insolvent or has violated any pro- 
visions of its charter, its bylaws, or of this 
chapter, or of any regulations issued there- 
under. 

(c) The Governor is hereby authorized 
and empowered to execute any and all func- 
tions and perform any and all duties vested 
in him hereby, through such persons as he 
shall designate or employ; and he may dele- 
gate to any person or persons, including any 
institution operating under the general 
supervision of the administration, the per- 
formance and discharge of any authority, 
power, or function vested in him by this 
chapter. 

(d) All books and records of Federal credit 
unions shall be kept and reports shall be 
made in accordance with forms approved by 
the Governor. 

(e) The Governor is hereby authorized 
to make investigations and to conduct re- 
searches and studies of the problems of 
persons of small means in obtaining credit at 
reasonable rates of interest, and of the 
methods and benefits of cooperative saving 
and lending among such persons. He is 
further authorized to make reports of such 
investigations and to publish and dissemi- 
nate the same, 


It is proposed to add to section 16 the 
following new subsection: 

(f) Any officer or employee of the Fed- 
eral Security Agency is authorized, when des- 
ignated for the purpose by the Director of 
the Bureau of Federal Credit Unions, to ad- 
minister oaths and affirmations and to take 
affidavits and depositions touching upon 
any matter within the jurisdiction of the 
Bureau of Federal Credit Unions. 


The addition of this subsection would 
enable Federal credit union examiners 
and other officers and employees of the 
Federal Security Agency to 
oaths and affirmations and to take affi- 
davits and depositions pertaining to mat- 
ters within the jurisdiction of the Bureau 
of Federal Credit Unions, if designated to 
do so. It would be a convenience at 
times when it is necessary to have such 
service as the above and no other person 
8 ed to perform it is readily avail- 
able. 

READJUSTMENT OF SIZE AND WEIGHT 
LIMITATION ON FOURTH-CLASS MAIL 
Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to address the House 

for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr, Speaker, I have 
introduced today a measure which I feel 
merits the serious consideration of this 
House. I refer to my bill to readjust size 
and weight limitation on fourth-class— 
parcel-post—mail. No doubt this bill 
will be referred to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, and it 


- routes. 
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might be well to direct the attention of 
the House that the proposed bill con- 
tains the same provisions that were ap- 
proved by the House on February 9, 1950, 
by the Eighty-first Congress, insofar as 
weight and size reductions on fourth- 
class mail matter are concerned, 

Since 1946, the volume of parcel post 
has increased enormously and the facili- 
ties of the Post Office Department have 
not been extended to take care of this 
growing volume of less than carload 
freight waich is being handled at less 
than the cost of the service rendered, 
Adequate provisions were contained in 
H. R. 2945, the postal-rate bill before the 
Eighty-first Congress to protect farmers 
and other rural users in the use of par- 
cel post to meet the needs of our citizens 
served by third- or fourth-class post of- 
fices or who reside on rural or star 
The bill presented today con- 
tains the same provisions and right- 
ly so. The purpose of this measure 
is to restrict not the use, but the abuse 
of the parcel-post system as presently 
conducted. Due to this unwarranted 
and uneconomic condition privately con- 
ducted transportation agencies in the 
field competitive with parcel post are 
feeling the brunt of this subsidized com- 
petition. These private agencies are 
taxpayers who are being strangled by 
this unfair governmental competition 
and naturally they are seeking relief. 

In order that the Members of this 
House may know just what is happening 
the following table is reproduced here 
for their information. It will be noted 
that with each successive increase in the 
number of parcel-post pieces handled, 
the yearly deficit incurred in the han- 
dling of parcel post has also increased. 

Fourth-class mail matter at zone rates 
constitutes 2 percent of the total number 
of pieces of mail handled. However, it 
comprises 60 percent of the total weight 
and occupies 70 percent of the total 
transportation space. And according to 
the Postmaster General, fourth-class 
mail costs 65 percent of the total cost of 
handling all mail. 


In other words, the more parcel post 
the post office handles, the greater the 
deficit. How much longer can this con- 
tinue? You can supply the answer by 
enacting the bill here proposed. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Loui- 
siana [Mr. Brooxs] is recognized for 15 
minutes. 

AUDUBON YEAR—JOHN JAMES AUDUBON: 
MAN OF PURPOSE 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the philosophers of the ages once re- 
marked, “If you do not know where you 
are going, any road will get you there.” 
But the life without purpose is spent in 
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the void of time—forgotten by man and 
slighted in the indexes of history. 

I recall the story of one great Ameri- 
can life, lived with a purpose that was 
not crushed by poverty, hardship, or 
near-starvation. While this life was 
spent in the most peaceful years of the 
Republic, it holds much strength and 
inspiration for our people in this time of 
international strife, 

John James Audubon decided early in 
his life to contribute to the body of scien- 
tific knowledge and to record the great 
beauties of nature. This choice caused 
him to lose his family fortune, to forsake 
the comfortable fireside of his plantation 
home, and to endure often the pangs of 
hunger. 

Audubon's father was said to be a 
wealthy French naval officer who had 
fought in the forces of Lafayette and 
Rochambeau, and was among George 
Washington’s close personal friends, 
The family owned estates in Louisiana, 
Pennsylvania, Santo Domingo, and 
France. 

Had Audubon lived his life without a 
deep longing to interpret the natural 
handiwork of God, he could have reveled 
in soft luxury, but he would have been 
without the satisfaction of having 
helped build the arts and institutions of 
America. Nor would he have then been 
entitled to the honors of a grateful Na- 
tion in the declining years of his life. 

Born in Louisiana about 1785, young 
Audubon was taken to France by his 
father after the death of his mother in 
a Santo Dominican insurrection. There 
he studied unwillingly the vocations and 
avocations of his father. Nursing his 
ambition to study the natural wildlife 
of America, especially ornithology, Au- 
dubon returned to this country when 18 
years of age. 

His work as an artist and as a scientist 
took him to Pennsylvania, New England, 
Kentucky, Texas, and back to his native 
Louisiana. All the while his meager for- 
tune dwindled as increasing interest in 
the beautiful birds and woodlands kept 
him from the time and attention which 
he should have given to his business. Not 
for years, but for decades, he remained 
in the forests, capturing the loveliness 
of nature and setting it down on canvas 
for all generations. 

Death came to this great American in 
1851—100 years ago. There is now a bill 
before Congress authorizing the Presi- 
dent to designate this anniversary year 
as the Audubon Centennial Year. It is 
one of those rare bills which does not 
ask money; it asks only that America be 
reminded again that much of our knowl- 
edge of the flora and fauna of our coun- 
try came from this man of purpose, John 
James Audubon. 

It lies within our responsibility to show 
that our Government is not forgetful of 
those who have given their life work to 
the building and dissemination of culture 
of many kinds, and in this instance, to 
honor the man who more than any other 
drew in a large measure from nature for 
the enhancement and enlargement of 
our appreciation of this beautiful land of 
ours. 
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AUDUBON, THE LOUISIANIAN 


We in Louisiana have always been 
proud of the great contributions of the 
State to the cultural life of America. 
Few States, if any, have seen so many of 
their sons make such lasting additions 
to the literature, music, and art of the 
Nation. 

In the first ranks of these great Louisi- 
anians is Jean Jacques LaForet Audu- 
bon, known to history as John James 
Audubon. 

While there has been much conjecture 
about the birthplace of this famous ar- 
tist, we have always been willing to ac- 
cept Audubon’s statement that Louisiana 
was the land of his birth. A major por- 
tion of his work was done at Bayou Sara, 
La., a lovely river town in West Feliciana 
Parish that has since been claimed by the 
encroaching waters of the Mississippi 
and its population resettled in nearby 
Saint Francisville. Mandeville, a resort 
town near New Orleans, is generally be- 
lieved to be the place of his birth. 

Although some groups, including a 
1930 Senate committee, have contended 
that Audubon was born in Haiti and 
others say that he was the “Lost Dau- 
phin,” son of King Louis XVI, of France, 
the naturalist himself reported other- 
wise. 

In the introduction to the second vol- 
ume of the Ornithological Biography, 
Audubon spoke of America as “the land 
of my birth,” and as the country in 
which “my eyes first opened to light.” 
In this volume he tells of how his father 
went to Louisiana and married a Span- 
ish lady of beauty and that he was one 
of three sons born to this union. 

In a letter to his wife, written from 
New Orleans in 1837, Audubon spoke of 
that city as “my natal city.” And, at his 
Louisiana plantation home, Beechwoods, 
he occasionally would describe for 
friends his birthplace near New Orleans. 

Frances Hobart Herrick, Audubon's 
biographer, wrote that the establish- 
ment of the naturalist at Bayou Sara in 
1821 “forged the link that bound the 
heart of Audubon to the State which was 
first in his affections.” 

The city of New Orleans has honored 
this great Louisianian with a magnifi- 
cent park and monument dedicated to 
his memory. Other cities and places in 
Louisiana have likewise recognized this 
great man by naming streets, buildings, 
and memorials in his honor. The peo- 
ple there know that working from the 
confines of his Louisiana plantation, he 
reached out into the bayous and the 
swamps, filled as they are with the teem- 
ing millions of feathered creatures, and 
made studies and developed knowledge 
regarding our wildlife in natural state 
which no one has even attempted to 
duplicate. Because of his great love of 
the great outdoors, he was able to draw 
with a practiced eye in rich colors pic- 
tures of our wildlife to enrich the homes 
and the lives of our people everywhere. 
Louisiana knows John James Audubon 
and claims him; appreciates his fasci- 
nating, useful, end well-spent life. We 
want to help bring about the passage of 
the resolution commemorating 1951 as 
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a centennial year in honor of this great 
American—this is Audubon year. 


FREE BRIDGE ACROSS THE RIO GRANDE 
AT DEL RIO, TEX. 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce be discharged from further 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 3299) to 
extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a free 
bridge across the Rio Grande at or near 
Del Rio, Tex., that the same be rere- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

GRAIN FOR INDIA 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. Speaker, as In- 
dia starves, and tragedy is compounded 
day by day, action by the House of Rep- 
resentatives is stymied by the Rules 
Committee. 

On March 29, President Truman issued 
the following statement: 


India has an urgent need for grain to pre- 
vent suffering and starvation. This I pointed 
out in my message of February 12 to the 
Congress. My views have not changed. We 
can, at some sacrifice, spare the grain. We 
should do so—first, to save human lives; 
and secondly, to strengthen freedom and 
democracy in an important area of Asia. 
Moreover, we should provide the first million 
tons promptly as a grant. We can then ex- 
plore in greater detail the situation with 
respect to the remaining million tons. 

India must have 6,000,000 tons of grain in 
order to meet the famine conditions caused 
by severe drought. India has made arrange- 
ments to buy 4,000,000 tons through ordinary 
sources, including United States suppliers. 
To pay for the additional 2,000,000 tons of 
grain would place too great a strain on the 
financial resources of India and would pre- 
vent the carrying out of its essential devel- 
opment program. In addition, with the pro- 
vision of grain to India as a grant, the Indian 
Government will deposit the local currency 
coming from the distribution of the grain to 
the Indian people into a special account 
which can be used for agricultural develop- 
ment projects in India agreed to by us. 
These projects will help alleviate the recur- 
rence of such conditions as the present. 

The House Foreign Affairs Committee care- 
fully investigated this matter and on March 
5 favorably reported a bill to provide the 
grain to India. This bill has bipartisan sup- 
port. It reflects the desire of the American 
people to help the Indian people in their 
present emergency. 

Prompt action is vital. The monsoon sea- 
son occurs in India during the summer. 
Many roads are then made impassable and 
grain shipments to remote areas are greatly 
impaired. Each day's delay after April 1 in 
starting shipments will leave a serious gap 
in India’s food supply later this summer and 
or use great suffering. I hope, therefore, 
that the Congress will enact the necessary 
legislation as soon as possible after its recess. 
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Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend my remarks. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, would the gentleman 
mind pointing out that cotton is bring- 
ing more in India than it is in the United 
States, and that they are quitting the 
growing of wheat in India and growing 
more cotton, and asking us to send wheat 
and give it to them? 

Mr. RIBICOFF. I may say to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi that I do not 
know that to be a fact. I will say, how- 
ever, that last year India dic cut down 
somewhat her acreage of wheat, but 
wheat acreage has been increased this 
year. 

Mr. RANKIN. I will say to the gen- 
tleman that that is a fact and the state- 
ment is correct. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 


tion of objection. 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. Speaker, I would 
now like to summarize this bill and 
analyze some of the major questions re- 
lating to it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut? 

There was no objection. 

INDIA EMERGENCY ASSISTANCE ACT, H. R. 3017— 
SUMMARY OF THE BILL AND FACTS ON MAJOR 
QUESTIONS RELATING TO IT 
Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. Speaker, first, 

the bill, H. R. 3017 authorizes the appro- 

priation of $140,000,000 of new funds and 
the transfer of $50,000,000 already ap- 

propriated to ECA, to furnish 2,000,000 

tons of food grains to India as a grant. 

This food is solely to meet India’s emer- 

gency need resulting from the succession 

of natural disasters in 1950. 

Only half of this total of $190,000,000 
is to be made available before June 30, 
1951. The remainder is to be available 
only after the beginning of the new fiscal 
year on July 1, 1951. 

India is to pay all costs of transporta- 
tion—about $50,000,000. 

The bill requires that before aid is de- 
livered, India agrees to the usual pro- 
visions of nondiscriminatory distribu- 
tion, full publicity, and unrestricted ob- 
servation by United States observers, and 
to take action to increase production and 
supply to reduce its future needs. India 
must also set aside as counterpart funds 
all receipts of local currencies coming 
from the sale of the grain through its 
distribution system. This counterpart 
is to be used for local currency expenses 
of the United States in aiding India and 
in such other ways as may be agreed 
upon between the United States and In- 
dia for improving and increasing food 
production and for projects in the mu- 
tual interest of the United States and 
India. 

The program is to be administered by 
ECA. The appropriate provisions of the 
ECA Act will apply. 

Authority is included for a $20,000,000 
RFC advance to the Maritime Adminis- 
tration to take ships out of the mothball 
fleet to get the shipments started in time 
to meet the emergency. This will be re- 
paid out of freight receipts, which will 
fully cover costs of operation and repay- 
ment of this advance. 
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Provision is made for termination of 
aid by the President or concurrent reso- 
lution of the Congress. 

Second. India’s need: The Indian peo- 
ple normally have barely enough to eat 
to sustain life—an average of about 1,700 
calories a day compared to 3,200 in the 
United States. India’s 1950-51 crop of 
food grains—the main part of their 
diet—was cut by an extraordinary com- 
bination of earthquakes, floods, drought 
and locusts by more than 5,000,000 tons 
short of the 1949-50 crop, a cut of about 
10 percent. India normally imports 
about 2,000,000 tons of grain and must 
now import this year 6,000,000 tons. 

India is trying to fill its need by buy- 
ing between 2,500,000 and 3,000,000 tons 
from outside the United States—sub- 
stantially all the grain these other coun- 
tries can export—and 1,000,000 to 1,500,- 
000 tons in the United States. This total 
of 4,000,000 tons is all for which India 
now has funds available. 

India has asked the United States for 
assistance in obtaining the necessary ad- 
ditional 2,000,000 tons in this country— 
the only possible source—on special and 
easy terms. 

Third. United States supply of grains: 

The United States can spare the 2,000,- 
000 tons without jeopardizing its own 
needs. The United States now has on 
hand about 450,000,000 bushels of wheat. 
If the full 2,000,000 tons—75,000,000 
bushels—were supplied in wheat, the 
United States would have left 375,000,- 
000 bushels or about 10,000,000 tons, 
much more than is needed for a safe 
carry-over. Actually a part of the de- 
livery would be in milo, rice, and beans. 

Fourth. India’s financial difficulty: 

India’s total foreign exchange reserves 
are worth about $2,000,000,000. Of this 
a minimum of about $1,250,000,000 is re- 
quired to back India’s currency and to 
finance her foreign trade. This leaves 
about $750,000,000 available for all other 
expenditures. 

India is desperately in need of eco- 
nomic development—not to improve the 
pitiful standards of living of her people, 
but just to keep them from deteriorating. 
To do this, India has worked out a 6- 
year, minimum development program. 
This program will cost the equivalent of 
nearly $4,000,000,000. Of this about 
$1,700,000,000 must be in foreign ex- 
change to buy necessary imports. 

If this plan is to succeed, it will re- 
quire India’s total available foreign ex- 
change assets of about $750,000,000—and 
more. 

India now owes the International 
Monetary Fund $100,000,000 and the In- 
ternational Bank $62,500,000. It is ab- 


solutely essential to India’s development - 


that its ability to obtain further external 
loans should not be reduced. India has 
no funds and no possibility of earning 
funds which will not be desperately 
neéded for her vital development pro- 
gram and which could be spared to pay a 
debt for food. India is already exporting 
all the manganese, mica, burlap, and 
other major export commodities which 
her mines and industries can produce 
without great additional outlays of capi- 
tal—which India does not have. India 
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could not give the United States this 
manganese and other strategic materials 
in barter or to pay a debt because the 
proceeds of the sale of all such materials, 
the bulk of which already go to the 
United States, are already being used and 
will need to be used to pay for her im- 
ports of food and other essentials. 

The food which India must have will 
be eaten this year. It will save count- 
less lives. But it will not directly in- 
crease India’s ability to pay a debt made 
for it. A loan of this kind for consum- 
ables is considered unsound practice by 
both private bankers and governments. 

It is plain from these hard facts that 
if India is compelled to go further in 
debt for the food it needs now, its ability 
to carry out its minimum development 
plan will be seriously endangered. This 
would prevent India from creating the 
conditions which would enable it to meet 
similar emergencies in the future. As 
President Truman said in his message: 

Unless India can undertake such a pro- 
gram, its economic troubles will increase, the 
standard of living of its people will continue 
to decline, and there will be no end to its 
history of recurrent famine. 


Fifth. Why a grant is provided: India’s 
request was for assistance in providing 
the needed 2,000,000 tons on special and 
easy terms. This request includes a loan 
or a grant. It is for the United States 
to determine in its own interest what the 
reply should be. 

In view of the factors set out above, 
the executive branch concluded that 
there are no terms upon which repay- 
ment of a loan by India would be easy— 
or in fact could be made without gravely 
threatening its future stability. The 
President’s message to the Congress 
therefore called for a substantial portion 
of the grain to be promptly made avail- 
able as a grant. The message recom- 
mended that the Congress authorize the 
full 2,000,000 tons and appropriate funds 
now for only the first million tons. This 
would avert the imminent danger and 
provide time to explore in greater detail 
the need for the balance of the Indian 
request and to determine the best way 
of supplying the amounts needed. This 
conception is written into the bill by the 
provision in section 3 that only half the 
funds authorized may be available before 
June 30, 1951—the remaining half only 
thereafter. 

The President's recommendation, 
which is supported by the testimony of 
the witnesses before the Foreign Affairs 
Committees, is based: First, on India’s 
inability to repay a loan without serious- 
ly injuring the essential needs of her 
economy; and, second, on the principle 
followed by the United States in foreign 
aid since World War II—in the light of 
post-World War I experience—that in 
such circumstances a loan does not make 
economic good sense and help should be 
given by grant if it is to be given at all. 

Sixth. The interest of the United 
States: The primary interest of the 
United States in this situation is hu- 
manitarian—to prevent mass suffering 
among the Indian people. Former Pres- 
ident Hoover stated: “This does not fall 
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into the category of 8 t falls into 
the category of Christiani 

At the same time it is a ‘highest im- 
portance to the United States that dem- 
ocratic government survive and flourish 
in India—the country of the greatest 
land mass, population, and potential 
strength in free Asia. Despite the po- 
litical differences between the United 
States and India over the situation in 
the Far East, relations between the 
United States and India are fundamen- 
tally good and friendly. Widespread 
chaos in India, resulting either from 
failure to have sufficient food in this 
crisis or from failure to carry out the 
development plan on schedule, could 
seriously weaken the confidence of the 
masses in the central government and 
the democratic system. 

Because of the importance to the 
United States of a stable, friendly India, 
it is in our national interest that in mak- 
ing the grain available, India should not 
be saddled with a debt which would 
curtail or postpone the essential devel- 
opment program. 

There is an additional intangible but 
highly important reason why a grant 
would be far more valuable to the United 
States than its cost. This is the first of- 
ficial request India has made to the 
United States for help. The response of 
the United States will be watched with 
the utmost interest by all the people of 
Asia who have seen the response which 
the United States has made in recent 
years to the nations of Europe for eco- 
nomic and military aid. Although a 
long-term loan would make the food 
available to India, it would do so only 
at the expense of her development plan. 
The United States knows this and the 
people of India and Asia know we know 
it. If the United States nevertheless re- 
sponds to India’s request by making food 
available only on a loan basis, it would 
inevitably be cited both by Soviet prop- 
agandists and by influences in India 
seeking to pull India away from the free 
nations toward the Soviet Union and 
Red China, as demonstrating a lack of 
true friendship for India and needs of 
her people. On the other hand, a grant 
by the United States in India’s time of 
great emergency, recognizing her need 
for every bit of her foreign exchange to 
carry out her development plan, would 
demonstrate the friendship and under- 
standing of the American people for 
India and would enormously strengthen 
the effectiveness in India of the large 
number of members of the Indian Par- 
liament and public who believe in closer 
relationships with the United States. 

A gift of food in this situation would 
not only be a great humanitarian act, 
it would also be a dramatic act of the 
greatest importance and benefit to the 
United States in our relations with 
Asia—its returns in friendship and con- 
fidence would far exceed its cost. 

Seventh. India’s attitude toward the 
United States: The attitude of the 
Indian Government and people toward 
the United States is fundamentally 
friendly. Attempts are being made to 
prove the contrary by quoting certain 
statements contained in recent speeches 
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delivered in Texas by Bharatan Kuma- 
rappa, an Indian representative on the 
U.N. Social Commission. These speeches 
were made by him as an individual, not 
as an official of the Indian Government. 
The Indian Government has publicly 
disavowed any responsibility for these 
speeches. 

There are unquestionably many people 
in India who feel that India should side 
with the Soviet Union. There are many 
more who, despite their deep suspicion 
of the West resulting from centuries of 
foreign domination, are friendly to the 
United States and feel that India’s best 
interests lie in close association with the 
free nations of the world. The follow- 
ing statement which 43 members of the 
Indian Parliament cabled to the Speaker 
of the House and the President of the 
Senate are typical of the views of these 
many friends of the United States in 
India: 


Undersigned members of Indian Parlia- 
ment belonging to various parties, groups, 
and states, request you place this message 
before honorable Members Senate/House 
of Representatives of the United States. 

Consideration by your House of proposal 
for gift to India of food grains to help this 
country tide over her present shortage and 
mitigate distress to our people will be 
watched keenly by many here. We are 
amongst those in India who are opposed to 
totalitarianism in all its forms and recognize 
that liberty and integrity of free countries of 
Asia including our own are today menaced 
by Communist expansionism. We have on 
the other hand watched with appreciation 
great effort for welfare of free world em- 
bodied in Marshall aid and point 4 program, 
We would like to see United States and India 
cooperate with countries, commonwealth and 
other democracies in securing world peace 
through collective security. 

Convinced as we are that bulk of Indian 
people believe in democratic way of life and 
recognize in democracies of world their 
natural friends and allies, we should be 
happy to see our fellow legislators in United 
States Congress give their approval to pro- 
posal now before them moved by needs of 
people of India and uninfluenced by momen- 
tary differences of policy. We are confident 
such gesture of solidarity on part of repre- 
sentatives of American people toward people 
of India would strengthen friendship and 
understanding between our two countries 
and bring them closer together. 


Statements that Prime Minister Nehru 
has disavowed the views expressed by 
these members of Parliament are untrue. 
What the Prime Minister did was criti- 
cize the procedure by which members of 
the Parliament addressed their views to 
the United States Congress. His own 
views were expressed when he said to 
Norman Cousins of the Saturday Review 
of Literature: 


Too much reliance on outside help means 
that you do not grow up properly, that you 
do not strengthen yourself. That is true, 
but in the matter of wheat, we have wanted 
it; we want it badly; we are facing a very 
severe crisis. We don’t shout about it quite 
so much perhaps as we might; it is unbe- 
coming to shout. But the fact is that our 
need is very great. We welcome the sugges- 
tions made in America—in the Congress 
there—that a large quantity of wheat will be 
coming, and we shall look forward to it. 


Prompt action of H. R. 3017 will 
strengthen the position of Indian friends 
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of the United States. Inaction, delay, 
or substitution of a loan for a grant will 
strengthen the position of those Indians 
who advocate closer relations with the 
Soviet Union. 

Eighth. Method of distribution: H. R. 
3017 provides for a gift of food to India 
to be distributed to the people through 
the rationing system. Some people have 
feared that this may not get food to the 
needy. Actually, such fears are ground- 
less, In the first place, India’s ration- 
ing system is one of the world’s best. It 
covers 125,000,000 of India’s people in 
cities and towns who cannot possibly buy 
enough food in the open market. Sec- 
ondly, the rationing system is not oper- 
ated for profit and grain is distributed 
through it at prices low enough to en- 
able even the lowest income groups to 
buy their rations. Therefore, as long as 
the system is maintained by adequate 
supply of grain, very few people will be 
unable to pay for their rations. Thirdly, 
those who lack even the small sums re- 
quired to buy rationed grain are tradi- 
tionally cared for by their family or their 
village. The Indian family is a large 
and closely knit organization and all of 
its members have an obligation to help 
other members of the family who are in 
need. The inhabitants of an Indian vil- 
lage have the same sense of obligation to 
their fellow villagers. Fourthly, in the 
event that a locality suffers a disaster of 
such magnitude that the family and the 
village cannot care for the needy be- 
cause almost all the local people are 
without resources, the Government pro- 
vides aid. Over the years there has been 
established a famine code in India. Un- 
der it the Government insures that food 
grain is delivered to the stricken area 
and immediately commences public 
works projects to provide employment 
— — wages for the inhabitants to buy 


The two witnesses best qualified to 
comment on this matter, Rev. Vin- 
cent McCauley, appearing in behalf of 
the Catholic Welfare Organizations and 
with long experience in India, and Dr. 
Franklin C. Fry, representing the Na- 
tional Council of Churches of Christ, 
who has just returned from India, both 
vigorously opposed any idea of taking 
any portion of this food out of the well- 
operating rationing system for free dis- 
tribution—even though their own organ- 
izations are actually engaged in chari- 
table work in India. 

Ninth. Counterpart funds: Although 
H. R. 3017 provides for a gift of food to 
India without payment in foreign ex- 
change, it requires the Indian Govern- 
ment to pay into a special account all 
the local currency it receives from the 
distribution of the food through its ra- 
tioning system. These funds are to be 
used to pay all local currency expenses 
of the United States in aiding India. 
They are also to be used as agreed upon 
by the United States and India for the 
benefit of the Indian people in programs 
to increase food production and in other 
projects and programs in the mutual in- 
terest of the two countries. 

This program makes American aid 
doubly effective—first to meet the emer- 
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gency need for food, and, second, to help 
the Indian people in their own efforts 
to prevent such emergencies arising in 
the future. These funds can be used to 
establish agricultural extension services, 
develop and distribute more productive 
seed stocks, teach better farming meth- 
ods, improve distribution of agricultural 
products, dig tube wells and increase 
water supply to farmers, control malaria 
and other diseases which cut down the 
working energy of farmers, develop min- 
eral resources needed by India and the 
United States and otherwise strengthen 
the Indian economy. The ECA will be 
responsible for seeing to the usefulness 
of all such projects. 

Tenth. Transport: Inland transport 
of the additional 2,000,000 tons will be 
difficult but can be handled without im- 
pairing other important shipments to 
the Korean front and elsewhere. 

Ocean transport can be handled by 
making vessels available from our large 
mothball fleet. The bill authorizes an 
advance of funds from the RFC to the 
Maritime Administration to reactivate 
and operate these ships. This advance 
will be repaid out of receipts from the 
operation of the ships. 

Eleventh. Use of grain by Indians: 
The masses of the Indian people eat 
wheat in the form of coarse grinding 
called “atta.” In a few large cities some 
of the wheat is preground and issued in 
the ration system in this form. Else- 
where, the grain is issued whole and is 
ground into “atta” by small village mills 
or milled or pounded in households. 

The Indian people are unaccustomed 
to flour and do not know how to use it. 
Moreover, the “atta” is milled at an ex- 
traction rate of 95 percent, an important 
nutritional factor in a diet predomi- 
nantly composed of grain. 

Any requirement that a part of the 
grain provided by H. R. 3017 be delivered 
as flour, would to that extent diminish 
the helpfulness of the gift. 

Twelfth. Strategic materials: 

Manganese and mica: India shipped 
to the United States in 1950 585,971 tons 
of manganese, and 260,000 tons of mica, 
about three-fourths of its total exports. 
The bulk of the remainder went to the 
United Kingdom. These shipments are 
continuing. There is a current rumor 
that there has been a cut in manganese 
shipments in 1951. This is not true. 
From January 1 to March 3, 110,000 long 
tons have been shipped. This is a rate 
about 10 percent greater than the aver- 
age in 1950. Arrivals in January were 
about 81,000 long tons. Official statis- 
tics for arrivals in February have not 
yet been completed; however, shipments 
in January which might be expected for 
February delivery were about 62,000 
tons—and as much as 16,000 tons is 
known to have been received by only one 
United States company. It is a fact, 
though, that exports are being hampered 
by lack of shipping. One of the impor- 
tant beneficial results of the grain pro- 
gram would be to make available ships 
to carry manganese on the return trip. 

Monazite: In 1946 the then independ- 
ent state of Travancore instituted an 
embargo on all exports of monazite, a 
source of thorium and several rare 
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earths, which embargo was subsequently 
incorporated in the Indian Atomic 
Energy Act and now applies also to other 
atomic energy materials: The State De- 
partment, however, constantly has been 
trying to arrange with the Indian Gov- 
ernment to lift the embargo for exports 
to the United States and efforts to this 
end are still continuing. The total value 
of monazite sands which might be ex- 
ported would not amount to much more 
than a million dollars a year, which 
would have a very minor effect on India’s 
balance of payments. Only one Ameri- 
can company is a substantial refiner of 
monazite. This company sells about 
half of its current output of refined 
thorium salts to such ordinary industries 
as the gas-mantle industry. The re- 
mainder is taken by the Atomic Energy 
Commission. This company has on hand 
as the result of the processing of mona- 
zite for its rare earth constituents, waste 
material containing several hundred 
tons of thorium. Current demand for 
thorium has not been great enough to 
warrant refining these waste materials 
for their thorium content. 

Monazite is also the source of certain 
rare earth elements, some of which are 
valuable to industry and for the defense 
program. The Indian Government is 
now arranging to refine these elements 
in India, and there is hope that they 
may be available for United States pur- 
chase in the near future. 

Any amendment to the food bill 
which would interfere with India’s in- 
dependent control over its own resources 
by compelling the Indian Government to 
lift its embargo as a precondition to 
delivery of food under the bill, would not 
only result in the lasting hatred of India 
but might even result in the Indian Goy- 
ernment choosing to refuse the terms, 
despite the suffering which would fol- 
low. Should this occur, it would take 
decades to restore the destruction which 
United States prestige would suffer in 
India and all Asia. 

The way to obtain a lifting of the In- 
dian embargo is not through an attempt 
at compulsion, but through negotiation 
in a friendly atmosphere of the kind 
which could be created by the food grant. 

Thirteenth. The princely wealth of 
India: Before India’s independence, the 
princes, nizams, and maharajahs who 
headed the princely states had full con- 
trol not only over their own property 
but also over the property of the state. 
It was this property which constituted 
the bulk of the princely wealth of India. 
This property was primarily lands and 
palaces. It included gold and jewels 
which were largely in the form of works 
of art and ceremonial symbols and re- 
galia of the state. 

The princely states have now been in- 
corporated in the Indian Republic and 
the greatest part of the wealth formerly 
controlled by the princes has been taken 
from them and given to the new states. 
The princes, who remain as symbolic 
Officials in the new states, have been 
made settlement of a very small portion 
of their old holdings. The palaces have 
become public buildings and the lands 
are being distributed under the land- 
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reform plans. The jewels are held as 
heirlooms and treasures of the state and 
used in state ceremonies. There is lit- 
tle if any market for these articles in 
their present form. To be sold they 
would have to be broken up and melted 
down. This would destroy much of their 
value. To compel the destruction and 
sale of these national treasures and 
antiquities would not bring a realistic 
solution to India’s financial difficulties 
and would create a lasting resentment 
among the masses of the Indian people 
which would seriously affect the good 
will we are striving to foster. 

Fourteenth. Jute and burlap: India is 
a major source of jute and burlap for 
the United States—almost 80 percent 
coming from India in 1950. The jute 
industry is also a major source of for- 
eign-exchange earnings for India. In- 
dia imposes an export duty on jute prod- 
ucts. Burlap prices are now high and it 
is being said by some that this is the 
result of the Indian export duty. This 
is not true. 

The underlying cause of the present 
high price in the United States is the 
fact that the demand here has out- 
stripped the supply. While United States 
demand for burlap has risen since the 
Korean war, the supply decreased be- 
cause of the Indo-Pakistan trade im- 
passe. The supply problem should be al- 
leviated by the new Indo-Pakistan trade 
agreement of February 25, which pro- 
vides that Pakistan will supply India 
with 1,009,000 bales of raw jute before 
June 30 of this year and an additional 
2,500,000 bales in thie succeeding 12 
months. 

The direct cause of the present high 


price of jute goods in the United States 


is the action of the United States market 
alone. Statistics given in United States 
burlap publications show that the high 
price in the United States bears no rela- 
tionship to the Indian export price, in- 
cluding the export tax. The spot market 
in the United States just before the out- 
break of hostilities in Korea was about 16 
cents per yard for 40-inch 10-ounce bur- 
lap. By late October this rose to about 
31 cents and by March 10, 1951, it more 
than doubled to about 34 cents. Mean- 
while, the landed price in New York, in- 
cluding India’s export tax, remained con- 
stant at a fraction less than 16 cents un- 
til late October. In the latter parts of 
October and November, India twice 
raised its export tax in the hope of elimi- 
nating illegal transactions by narrowing 
the gap between India’s export ceiling 
price and the market sales price. As a 
result of these increases in export tax 
the landed cost in New York rose to less 
than 23 cents. As of March 10, 1951, the 
American mark-up of spot market price 
over landed cost was still appro: 
12 cents—or about 50 percent of the 
landed cost, in contrast with the pre- 
Korean mark-up of about one-half cent 
or about 3 percent of the landed cost. 
India removed controls on exported 
jute prices on March 12. In what is now 
a free market it is to be expected that 
Indian exporters will raise their asking 
price to a level in line with the American 
spot market price. 
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It is clear from these facts that the 
very high price of burlap to the Ameri- 
can farmers and other consumers is a 
result of market forces in the United 
States and does not result from the In- 
dian export tax. 

Fifteenth. Effects of the Indo-Paki- 
stan trade impasse: It has been said that 
the Indian food shortage and India’s in- 
ability to pay for its full import need of 
6,000,000 tons of food grains is a conse- 
quence of the former trade impasse be- 
tween India and Pakistan. This is not 
true. 

Allegations have been made that the 
food shortage resulted from, first, failure 
of India to buy wheat which was avail- 
able in Pakistan in 1950, and, second, to 
the diversion of land from food grains to 
jute and cotton. As to the first point: 
In early 1950, India’s imports were based 
upon estimated requirements to keep the 
rationing system functioning properly. 
Had India then bought the Pakistan 
wheat, it would have correspondingly re- 
duced its purchases from other sources. 
During the course of the year Pakistan 
sold its grain elsewhere. By the time 
the natural catastrophes made it evi- 
dent that more grain was needed, the 
Pakistan grain was not available. 

As to the second point: India in- 
creased its jute acreage only some 150,- 
000 acres and its cotton acreage by about 
1,200,000 acres in 1950. Not all of this 

acreage was at the expense of 
food grains, and the total decrease of 
food-grain production resulting from 
this diversion probably did not exceed 
175,000 tons. The foreign exchange 
value of these cash crops made it possible 
to buy grain abroad equivalent to all that 
could have been produced on this land 
and more too. 

India’s financial difficulties have been 
attributed to the almost complete stop- 
page of legal trade with Pakistan during 
1950. There is no questioning the fact 
that both countries suffered from this 
trade impasse. Had normal trade oc- 
curred, the two countries would have 
been in a better general economic posi- 
tion as 1951 began. However, it is highly 
doubtful that India would have had 
larger foreign exchange resources avail- 
able to buy food grain as it normally runs 
a deficit in its trade account with Pak- 
In any case, India and Pakistan 
signed comprehensive trade agreement 
on February 25, 1951, and the reestab- 
lishment of normal trade patterns can 
be expected. Under the terms of the 
agreement, India is to receive 325,000 
tons of food grain from Pakistan in 
1951. This grain will be included in the 
Indian purchase program of 4,000,000 
tons. It will not reduce India’s need for 
the 2,000,000 tons requested. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. Mutter (at 
the request of Mr. Rooney) from April 
2 through April 6, inclusive, on account 
of official business. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

Mr. ROONEY asked and was given 

permission to extend his remarks and 
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include an article appearing in Il Pro- 
gresso Italo-Americano. 

Mr. CELLER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks on 
three subjects. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in two instances and include newspaper 
editorials. 

Mr. MAGEE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude a newspaper article from the St. 
Joseph (Mo.) News-Press. 

Mr. RANKIN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include a statement by Hon. Homer B. 
Ketchum, national legislative director of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 

Mr. BURDICK asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks. 

Mr. GRAHAM asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
and include the returns on a question- 
naire he recently circulated to the 
householders in his district. 

Mr. VELDE (at the request of Mr. 
Kersten of Wisconsin) was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in two instances. 

Mr. MORANO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an article from the Greenwich 
Times, Greenwich, Conn. 

Mr. JUDD asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in two 
instances, in each to include additional 
matter. 

Mr. VAN PELT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in two 
instances, in each to include additional 
matter. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in three instances, in each to in- 
clude additional matter. 

Mr. ANGELL asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an article. 

Mr. PERKINS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an editorial. 


SENATE ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled joint resolution of 
the Senate of the following title: 

S. J. Res. 40. Joint resolution to extend 
the time for the filing of certain claims under 
the War Claims Act of 1948. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS PRE- 
SENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. STANLEY, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on the following 
dates present to the President, for his 
approval, bills and joint resolutions of 
the House of the following titles: 

On March 22, 1951: 


H. R. 609. A bill for the relief of Carroll 
L. Vickers; 


H. R. 2339. A bill to clarify the immigra- 
tion status of certain aliens; and 
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H. J. Res. 173. Joint resolution to amend 
and extend the provisions of the District 
of Columbia Emergency Rent Act, as 
amended, 

On March 24, 1951: 

H. J. Res. 207. Joint resolution making ad- 
ditional appropriations for the District of 
Columbia for the fiscal year 1951, and for 
other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 2 o’clock and 7 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, April 3, 1951, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXTV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


325. A letter from the Secretary of De- 
fense, transmitting the report of the Secre- 
tary of Defense, together with the reports 
of the Secretaries of the Army, the Navy, 
and the Air Force, for the 6 months from 
July 1 to December 31, 1950, pursuant to 
section 202 (d) of the National Security Act 
of 1947, as amended; to the Committee on 
Armed Services, 

326. A letter from the Chairman, Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, transmitting 
copies of the report on the Government- 
owned tin smelter at Texas City, Tex., and 
the program for the purchase and sale of tin 
meta! in the United States, pursuant to 
Public Law 125, Eightieth Congress; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

327. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill entitled, “A bill to remove the 
limitation on the numerical strength of the 
White House Police force”; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

328. A letter from the president, Board of 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill en- 
titled, “A bill to amend the act entitled ‘an 
act to control the manufacture, transporta- 
tion, possession, and sale of alcoholic bev- 
erages in the District of Columbia,’ approved 
January 24, 1934, as amended”; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

329. A letter from the chief scout execu- 
tive, Boy Scouts of America, transmitting 
the Forty-first Annual Report of the Boy 
Scouts of America for the year 1950, pur- 
suant to the act of June 15, 1916, entitled 
“An act to incorporate the Boy Scouts of 
America, and for other purposes” (H. Doc. 
No. 97); to the Committee on Education and 
Labor and ordered to be printed with 
illustrations. 

330. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting audit 
report of Government Services, Inc., for the 
fiscal year ended December 31, 1950, pur- 
suant to a request of the Board of Trustees, 
Government Services, Inc.; to the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments. 

331. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting the audit 
report on the Inland Waterways Corporation 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1950, pur- 
suant to the Government Corporation Con- 
trol Act (31 U. S. C. 841) (H. Doc. No. 98); 
to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments and ordered to be 
printed. 

332. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting copies of legisla- 
tion passed by the Municipal Council of St. 
Thomas and St. John, and by the Municipal 
Council of St. Croix, pursuant to section 16 
of the Organic Act of the Virgin Islands of 
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the United States approved June 22, 1936; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, 

333. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting copies of orders of the Commis- 
sioner of the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service suspending deportation as well 
as a list of the persons involved, pursuant to 
the act of Congress approved July 1, 1948 
(Public Law 863), amending subsection (c) 
of section 19 of the Immigration Act of Feb- 
ruary 5, 1917, as amended (8 U. S. C. 155 
(c)); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

334. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting copies of the orders of the Com- 
missioner of the Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service granting the application for 
permanent residence filed by the subjects of 
such orders, pursuant to section 4 of the Dis- 
placed Persons Act of 1948, as amended; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

335. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting copies of orders entered in cases 
where the ninth proviso to section 3 of the 
Immigration Act of February 5, 1917 (8 
U. S. C. 136), was exercised in behalf of such 
aliens, pursuant to section 6 (b) of the act 
of October 16, 1918, as amended by section 
22 of the Internal Security Act of 1950 (Pub- 
lic Law 831, 81st Cong.); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

330. A letter from the Acting Postmaster 
General, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled, “A bill to amend certain laws 
relating to the submission of postmasters’ 
accounts under oath, and for other pur- 
poses”; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

337. A letter from the Chairman, United 
States Tariff Commission, transmitting a 
copy of the Third Annual Report on the 
Operation of the Trade Agreements Pro- 
gram, pursuant to Executive Order 10082; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

338. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a pro- 
posed supplemental appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1951 in the amount of $21,500 for 
the legislative branch (H. Doc. No. 99); to 
the Committee on Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed. 

339. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting the Fourteenth Quar- 
terly Report by the Secretary of Commerce 
on Export Control, pursuant to the Export 
Control Act of 1949; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

340. A letter from the Secretary, Philip- 
pine War Damage Commission, transmit- 
ting the Final and Ninth Semiannual Report 
of the United States Philippine War Damage 
Commission, pursuant to the Philippine Re- 
habilitation Act of 1946; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

341. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of a 
proposed bill entitled, “A bill to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to compromise, 
adjust, or cancel certain debts of individual 
Indians and Indian tribal organizations, and 
for other purposes”; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

342. A letter from the Chairman, Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, transmi 
& report that under Executive Order 9942, 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation is 
producing and selling synthetic rubber, pur- 
suant to section 9 (a) of the Rubber Act of 
1948 (Public Law 469, 80th Cong.), as ex- 
tended and amended by Public Law 575, 
Eighty-first Congress; to the Committee on 
Armed Services, 

343. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting proposed 
revisions in budget estimates for the fiscal 
year 1952 involving a decrease in the amount 
of $5,317,000 for the Department of Com- 
merce, in the form of amendments to the 
budget for said fiscal year (H. Doc. No. 100); 
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to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

$44. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a draft 
of proposed provisions pertaining to the 
fiscal year 1952 for the Panama Canal, in 
the form of an amendment to the budget for 
said fiscal year (H. Doc. No. 101); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

345. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a pro- 
posed supplemental lation for the 
fiscal year 1951 in the amount of $51,300,000 
for the Atomic Energy Commission (H. Doc. 
No. 102); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

346. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a pro- 

supplemental appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1952 in the amount of $151,000 
for the United States Soldiers’ Home, in the 
form of an amendment to the budget for 
said fiscal year (H. Doc. No. 103); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

347. A letter from the Clerk of the United 
States House of Representatives, transmitting 
a stipulation signed by the attorneys for the 
contestant and the contestee in the contested 
election case of W. Kingsland Macy against 
Ernest Greenwood for a seat in the Eighty- 
second Congress from the First Congres- 
sional District of the State of New York 
(H. Doc. No. 104); to the Committee on 
House Administration and ordered to be 


printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania: Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. H. R. 3196. A bill 
to amend section 153 (b) of the Internal 
Revenue Code; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 284). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DOUGHTON: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H. R. 3336, A bill to suspend certain 
import taxes on copper; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 285). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANDERSON of California: 

H. R. 3453. A bill to provide for the com- 
mon defense and security of the United 
States and to permit the more effective utili- 
zation of manpower resources of the United 
States by authorizing universal military 
training and service, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 3454. A bill granting to physically 
handicapped individuals a special deduction, 
for income-tax purposes, of $600; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 3455. A bill to amend section 4202 of 
title 18, United States Code, relating to 
parole of Federal prisoners; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COUDERT: 

H. R.3456. A bill to permit the postpone- 

ment of income tax with respect to a portion 


of earned net income paid to a restricted re- 


tirement fund; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 
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By Mr. HAGEN: 

H. R. 3457. A bill to supplement the Fed- 
eral Aid Road Act, approved July 11, 1916, 
as amended and supplemented, to author- 
ize regular appropriations for the construc- 
tion of rural local roads, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. McCORMACK: 

H. R. 3458. A bill to provide for the grant- 
ing of financial aid to Israel; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H. R. 3459. A bill to amend the Federal 
Credit Union Act; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts 
(by request): 

H. R. 3460. A bill to encourage employment 
of veterans with pensionable or compensable 
service-connected disabilities through Fed- 
eral reimbursement to any employer, in- 
surer, or fund, of amounts of workmen’s 
compensation paid on account of disability 
or death arising out of such employment; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ . ffairs. 

By Mr. SAYLOR: 

H. R. 3461. A bill to provide a method for 
the advancement of certain substitute rural 
carriers in the postal field service to the posi- 
tion of regu-ar rural carrier; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. SMITH of Virginia: 

H. R. 3462. A bill to authorize the delivery 
of sewerage from communities in Virginia 
into the sewerage system of the District of 
Columbia and the treatment of such sewer- 
age in the District of Columbia sewerage 
treatment plant, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H. R. 3463. A bill to authorize the transfer 
of certain naval vessels; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

H. R. 3464. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to proceed with the con- 
struction of certain naval installations and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. BURNSIDE: 

H. R. 3465. A bill to readjust size and 
weight limitations on fourth-class (parcel 
post) mail; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. FORAND: 

H. R.3466. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act, as amended, by increasing the 
amount of wages and net earnings from self- 
employment permitted without suspension 
of benefit payments under the Federal old- 
age and survivors insurance system, and for 


other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 


and Means. 
By Mr. LATHAM: 

H. R. 3467. A bill to provide aviation edu- 
cation for certain students in senior high 
schools; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H. R. 3468, A bill to amend the Federal 
Employees’ Compensation Act to extend cov- 
erage to certain persons engaged in civil de- 
fense; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. SMITH of Mississippi: 

H.R. 3469. A bill to require that a more 
adequate statement of the ingredients in 
certain insecticides and other economic poi- 
sons be contained on the labels thereof; to 
the Committee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H. R. 3470. A bill au the procure- 
ment of land for the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Armed Services, 

By Mr. HILLINGS: 

H.J. Res. 219. Joint resolution to permit 
articles imported from foreign countries for 
the purpose of exhibition at the World Trans- 
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portation Fair, to be held at Arcadia in Los 
Angeles County, Calif., to be admitted with- 
out payment of tariff, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SMITH of Mississippi: 

H. Con. Res. 86. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that the 
meetings of the United Nations Assembly 
and similar world organizations of which 
the United States is a member, should be 
arr wisa PEATSE to the Committee on 


H. Con. Res. 87. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that the 
President should request General of the 
Army Dougias A. MacArthur to return to the 
United States and to report on the Korean 
situation at a joint session of the Senate and 
House of Representatives; to the Committee 
on Rules, 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By Mr. GOODWIN: Memorial of Massachu- 
setts Legislature for Members of Congress 
from Massachusetts to reduce to 63 years the 
age for eligibility for old-age assistance; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GREENWOOD: Senate Concurrent 
Resolution No. 55, adopted by the New York 
State Legislature, memorializing Congress 
and the Secretary of Agriculture to continue 
without change the present agreement in 
regard to the joint regulation of the New 
York milk marketing area; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HOLMES: Memorial of State of 
Washington, House of Representatives, house 
joint memorial No. 2, urging favorable legis- 
lative action to provide for statehood for 
Territories of Alaska and Hawaii; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of State of Washington, 
House of Representatives, house joint memo- 
rial No. 8, urging extension of time for period 
of at least 2 years in which Indian tribes 
may file claims before the Indian Claims 
Commission; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts: Memo- 
rial of the General Court of Massachusetts, 
advocating that the eligibility age for old- 
age assistance be reduced to 63 years; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the General Court of 
Massachusetts, urging enactment of legisla- 
tion to curb war profiteering; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of California, relative to 
the immigration of Basque sheepherders 
pursuant to Public Law 587 of the Eighty- 
first Congress, and to appropriate funds for 
national civil defense; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, relative to requesting the 
Congress to reject H. R. 2982, relating to 
second-class mailing matter; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, relative to the reactiva- 
tion of the Defense Highway Act of 1941; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Idaho, relative to appropriations for 
the Albeni Falls project; and to regulate and 
control the taking of salmon commercially 
from the Columbia River; and to expedite 
the flow of Federal moneys to the small mine 
owners and operators in the State of Idaho; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Kansas, relative to taxes on incomes, 
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inheritances, and gifts; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Maryland, relative to ratifying the 
proposed amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States relating to the terms of of- 
fice of the President of the United States; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Maryland, relative to urging the 
Congress of the United States to distribute 
tax burdens more equitably; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States urging enactment of legislation to 
curb war profiteering; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

“Iso, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Montana, relative to the Indians of 
the State of Montana, relating to all exist- 
ing Federal laws which discriminate against 
such Indians, etc.; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Nevada, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to provide sufficient funds to carry on an ef- 
fective program in the 1952 fiscal year to 
combat the threat of the halogeton weed 
to the West's livestock industry; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of New Mexico, relating to old-age 
assistance, aid to the blind, and aid to de- 
pendent children; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Stcte of New Mexico, requesting recognition 
of United States Highway No. 85 as a de- 
fense highway and officially declare it to be 
Pan-American Central Highway; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Washington, relative to requesting 
enactment of legislation to extend the time 
within which Indian tribes may file claims 
before the Indian Claims Commission for a 
period of at least 2 years from August 13, 
1951; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legisiature of the 
State of Washington, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to take such action a is necessary 
to provide for statehood for the present Ter- 
ritory of Alarka and the present Territory 
of Hawaii; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Wisconsin, relative to requesting the 
enactment of such legislation as may be 
necessary to effectuate the development of 
the proposed Mississippi River Parkway; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawali, relative to requesting 
the Congress of the United States to enact 
legislation providing for segregation, care, 
maintenance, and treatment of persons af- 
flicted with Hansen’s disease; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawali, relative to residents of 
the Territory of Hawaii serving in the 
Armed Forces an’. exempting them from all 
Federal taxes becoming due while in the 
service; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ADDONIZIO: 
H. R. 3471. A bill for the relief of Severio 
Tavella; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 3472. A bill to recognize the public 
service of, and extend certain benefits to, 
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Oscar Bitchman; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 
By Mr. CHELF: 

H. R. 3473. A bill for the relief of Valentina 

Askyold; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. JOHNSON: - 

H. R. 3474. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Yuen 

Shee; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. McCARTHY: 

H. R. 3475. A bill for the relief of George 
Lahood; 

H. R. 3476. A bill for the relief of Anastazia 
Bolek; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H. R. 3477. A bill for the relief of David 
Mordka Borenstajn, Itta Borenstajn nee 
Schipper, and Fella Borenstajn; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'TOOLE: 

H. R. 3478. A bill for the relief of Avelino 
Rodriguez Pego; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 3479. A bill for the relief of Alfredo M. 
Gerardo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on-the Clerk's desk 
and referred as follows: 


167. By Mr. GOODWIN: Resolution of 
Malden (Mass.) mayor and city council op- 
posing any proposed bill for the levying of a 
tax on State and municipal bonds; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

168. By Mr. GRAHAM: Petition of 39 mem- 
bers of the congregation of the First Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church of Beaver Falls, 
Pa., opposing the passage of a universal mili- 
tary training bill that does not include the 
recommendations of the President's Advisory 
Commission on Universal Training calling for 
limitation of the opportunities for the pur- 
chase by trainees of any alcoholic beverages, 
inciuding beer, through (a) prohibiting the 
sale thereof to them on any military, naval, 
or other camp reservation, or in any post ex- 
change, ship’s store, or canteen, (b) declar- 
ing “off limits” to trainees all taverns, tap- 
rooms, and similar facilities whose principal 
business is selling alcoholic beverages; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

169. Also, petition of 54 members of the 
Geneva Reformed Presbyterian Church of 
Beaver Falls, Pa., urging that no measure for 
universal military training be passed that 
does not include the recommendations of the 
President's Advisory Commission on UMT 
calling for limitation of the opportunities 
for the purchase by trainees of any alcoholic 
beverage, including beer, through (a) pro- 
hibiting the sale thereof to them on any 
military, naval, or other camp reservation, or 
in any post exchange, ship’s store, or can- 
teen, (b) declaring “off limits” to trainees all 
taverns, taprooms, and similar facilities 
whose principal business is selling alcoholic 
beverages; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

170. Also, petition of 33 members of the 
College Hill United Presbyterian Church of 
Beaver Falls, Pa., that no measure for uni- 
versal military training be passed that does 
not include the recommendations of the 
President’s Advisory Commission on UMT 
calling for limitation of the opportunities for 
the purchase by trainees of any alcoholic 
beverage including beer, through (a) pro- 
hibiting the sale thereof to them on any 
military, naval, or other camp reservation, 
or in any post exchange, ship’s store, or can- 
teen, (b) declaring “off limits” to trainees 
all taverns, taprooms, and similar facilities 
whose principal business is selling alcoholic 
beverages; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

171. By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: Resolu- 
tion of the Lithuanian Americans of Ke- 
nosha, Wis., reaffirming their loyalty to the 
principles of American democracy, pledge of 
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wholehearted support of the administration 
in its efforts to resist the Communist forces 
of aggression, and to achieve an international 
peace founded on principles of freedom and 
justice; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

172. Resolution of the Kenosha County 
Dental Society reaffirming faith in the Amer- 
ican, voluntary way to safeguard the Na- 
tion’s health and insure against the costs of 
illness and unequivocally oppose any form of 
national compulsory health insurance as a 
dangerous step toward complete acceptance 
of a planned, socialistic economy; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

173. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Miss 
Ruth E. Sherburne, clerk, First Congrega- 
tional Church, Amherst, Mass., relative to 
the famine which threatens thousands of the 
people of India; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

174. Also, petition of M. L. Meyer, secre- 
tary, Business Men’s Association of the East 
North Side, Pittsburgh, Pa., relative to going 
on record in favor of a 17-percent annual pay 
increase for postal employees; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

175. Also, petition of C. Yohner, secretary, 
VFWA, Local No. 100, Pittsburgh, Pa., rela- 
tive to going on record in favor of a 17-per- 
cent annual pay increase for postal em- 
ployees; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

176. Also, petition of E. M. Reynolds, sec- 
retary, Allegheny Aerie No, 827 FOE, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., relative to going on record in 
favor of a 17-percent annual pay increase for 
postal employees; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

177. Also, petition of R. J. Maur, secretary, 
Allegheny Lodge No. 339, BPO., N. S., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., relative to going on record in 
favor of a 17-percent annual pay increase for 
postal employees; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

178. Also, petition of James Burnham, 
Bombay, India, relative to the famine threat- 
ening millions in Bihar; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

179. By Mr. FORAND: Resolution of the 
General Assembly of the State of Rhode 
Island memorializing Congress in respect to 
the drastic change in the delineation of the 
purport of the Italian Peace Treaty, thereby 
removing the barrier to the size of the armed 
forces Italy may maintain for the later de- 
fense of Western Europe, approved March 15, 
1951; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

180. Also, resolution of the City Council 
of the City of Providence memorializing the 
Members of the Congress of the United 
States of America from the State of Rhode 
Island to urge passage of such legislation 
as would permit the active participation of 
Italy in the program for defense against 
5 to the Committee on Foreign 

alrs. 


SENATE 


TUESDAY, APRIL 3, 1951 


(Legislative day of Monday, March 26, 
1951) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess, 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal God, we thank Thee for this 
shrine of the Nation’s faith where, fac- 
ing vast human issues committed to our 
hands, relying on a strength and a wis- 
dom not our own, we come humbly to 
confess: In God we trust. In all the 
perplexities of these confused days may 
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we not lose our perspective; may we 
prove worthy of the high trusteeship of 
power and of opportunity which Thou 
hast committed to us. 

May this Nation under God be purged 
of its own failures to practice genuine 
democracy. Make a chastened and dis- 
ciplined America the pioneer of a better 
world for ourselves and for all peoples, 
a world of justice and righteousness, of 
security and freedom and with ample 
space for the development of personality. 
May our starry banner be ever the 
symbol of the beatitude of patriotism 
pure and undefiled: “Blessed is the 
nation whose God is the Lord.”. In the 
Name that is above every name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MCFARLAND, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
April 2, 1951, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomina- 
tions were communicated to the Senate 
by Mr. Miller, one of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following bills in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 


H. R. 304. An act to provide for a study 
of the mental and physical sequelae of mal- 
nutrition and starvation suffered by prison- 
ers of war and civilian internees during 
World War II: 

H.R.315. An act to liberalize the service 
pension laws relating to veterans of the War 
With Spain, the Philippine Insurrection, or 
the Boxer Rebellion, and their dependents; 

H. R. 2119. An act to amend sections 544 
and 546 of title 28, United States Code; 

H. R. 2394. An act to amend the act of 
April 29, 1941, to authorize the waiving of 
the requirement of performance and pay- 
ment bonds in connection with certain Coast 
Guard contracts; and 

H. R. 3040. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to convey certain lands in 
Ogden, Utah, to the Ogden Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

COMMITTEE SERVICE 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr, President, I 
send to the desk an order providing for 
assignments to committees, and request 
that it be read. 

The order was read, as follows: 


Ordered, That the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. Lonc] be excused from further service 
as a member of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, and that he be assigned to 
service on the Committee on Armed Services; 
that the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BENTON] be excused from further service as 
a member of the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments, and that he be 
assigned to service on the Committee on 
Banking and Currency; that the senior Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. CLEMENTS] be ex- 
cused from further service as a member of 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Sery- 
ice and that he be assigned to service on the 
Committee on Public Works; and that the 
junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. UNDER- 
woop] be assigned to service on the Commit- 
tees on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments and Post Office and Civil Service. 
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Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask that the order be agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, on 
February 1, 1951, the junior Senator 
from Connecticut (Mr. Benton] in a 
speech on the floor of the Senate drew 
upon his imagination with reference to 
the junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
McCartHy], and implied that the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin had been assigned 
to the Committee on Appropriations by 
the Republican committee on commit- 
tees not by seniority but by favoritism 
and influence. I remember very dis- 
tinctly the speech that was made. 

In reply to the remarks of the Senator 
from Connecticut, the senior Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. THYE] and I stated 
that the appointment to the Committee 
on Appropriations of the Senator from 
Wisconsin was based solely on his 
seniority rights. 

I am happy to know that the Demo- 
cratic steering committee at this late 
date has honored the junior Senator 
from Connecticut hy assigning him to 
a major committee, namely the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. I hope 
his assignment to that committee, like 
that of the Senator from Wisconsin, was 
based on his seniority rights. I wish 
him well in his service on the committee. 

I have no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the order is entered. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as ir dicated: 


CONTROL OF EXPORTATION AND IMPORTATION 
or ARMS AND IMPLEMENTS OF WAR 


A letter from the Secretary of State, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
control the exportation and importation of 
arms, ammunition, and implements of war, 
and related items, and for other purposes 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 


AUDIT REPORT ON GOVERNMENT SERVICES, INC. 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a short form report on the audit of Gov- 
ernment Services, Inc., for the fiscal year 
ended December 31, 1950 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments. 


REPORT ON DISPOSAL TO PRIVATE INDUSTRY OF 
GoOvERNMENT-OWNED RUBBER-PRODUCING 
FACILITIES 


A letter from the Chairman of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, reporting, 
pursuant to law, on the disposal to private 
industry of Government-owned rubber-pro- 
ducing facilities, for the period since the 
Korean invasion; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


REPORT ON GOVERNMENT-OWNED TIN SMELTER 
at TEXAS CITY, TEX., AND PROGRAM FOR PUR- 
CHASE AND SALE OF TIN METAL 
A letter from the Chairman of the Recone- 

struction Finance Corporation, transmitting, 

pursuant to law, a report on the Government- 
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owned tin smelter at Texas City, Tex., and 
the program for the purchase and sale of tin 
metal in the United States, dated December 
31, 1950 (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 


DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


A letter from the Acting Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a list of papers and documents on the files 
of several departments and agencies of the 
Government which are not needed in the 
conduct of business and have no permanent 
value or historical interest, and requesting 
action looking to their disposition (with ac- 
companying papers); to a Joint Select Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Papers in the 
Executive Departments. 


The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. 
JOHNSTON of South Carolina and Mr. 
Lancer members of the committee on the 
part of the Senate. 


Report oF GIRL Scouts OF AMERICA 


A letter from the president and national 
executive director of the Girl Scouts of the 
United States of America, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, the first annual report of the 
Girl Scouts for the year ended December 31, 
1950 (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 
A resolution of the Senate of the State of 
Montana; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs: 


“Senate Memorial 1 


“Memorial of the senate of the State of Mon- 
tana memorializing the Congress of the 
United States to prohibit the further ex- 
penditure of public funds to construct, 
maintain and operate transmission lines to 
be used in the exportation of public power 
from the Hungry Horse Dam project in 
Flathead County, Mont., beyond the ex- 
terior boundaries of the State of Montana, 
unless and until the State of Montana 
wherein said power is being or is to be pro- 
duced and the United States shall provide 
therefor pursuant to interstate compact 
or compacts 
“Whereas the Secretary of the Interior of 

the United States has been authorized by the 

Congress to construct, operate and maintain 

what is known as the Hungry Horse Dam 

(including facilities for generating electric 

energy), on the South Fork of the Flathead 

River, Flathead County, Montana, for the 

purposes of irrigation, reclamation, control- 

ling floods, improving navigation, regulating 
the flow of the South Fork of the Flathead 

River, for the generation of electric energy, 

and for other beneficial uses primarily in 

the State of Montana, but also in down- 
stream areas; and 
“Whereas in various agencies of the United 

States Government there are, and may be in 

the future, plans for the construction of 

public power transmission lines designed to 
carry public power generated at said dam 
beyond the boundaries of the State of Mon- 
tana; and 

“Whereas agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment involved have not heretofore consulted 
with the State of Montana, or any agency 
thereof concerning such an exportation of 
this very valuable natural resource; and 

“Whereas the unrestricted exportation of 
public power from said Hungry Horse Dam 
beyond the boundaries of the State of Mon- 
tana would do irreparable damage to the 
economy of the State of Montana, for the 
reason that neighboring areas are unable to 
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reciprocate because they have no resources, 
power or otherwise, to exchange; and 

“Whereas the unrestricted exportation of 
public power beyond the boundaries of the 
State of Montana, from the said Hungry 
Horse Dam, for sale at the same price as 
power consumed within the State, will result 
in charging the Hungry Horse project in the 
State of Montana with a portion of the cost 
of making said power available to neighboring 
areas with no corresponding benefit accruing 
to the State of Montana; and 

“Whereas on other public power projects, 
such as the Boulder Canyon project on the 
main stream of the Colorado River at Boulder 
Canyon, and the act of Congress creating 
the same included in its terms provisions for 
the retention of public power by the area 
in which the power is generated: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved, That the senate of the thirty- 
second legislative assembly of the State of 
Montana of 1951, now in session, do most 
earnestly request the Congress of the United 
States to amend the act of the Congress au- 
thorizing the construction, operation and 
maintenance of said Hungry Horse Dam, to 
prohibit the further expenditure of public 
funds to construct, maintain and operate 
transmission lines to be used in the exporta- 
tion of public power beyond the exterior 
boundaries of the State of Montana, unless 
and until the State of Montana and the 
United States shall provide therefor, pur- 
suant to interstate compact or compacts; be 
it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
transmitted by the secretary of state of the 
State of Montana, to the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States, and to United States Senators 
JAmEs E. Murray and Zares N. Ecron and 
Representatives MIKE MANSFIELD and WESLEY 
A. D'Ewanr, the Senators and Representatives 
respectively in Congress from the State of 
Montana.” 


Three joint resolutions of the Legislature 
of the State of Montana; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs: 

“House Joint Memorial 5 
“Memorial to the Congress of the United 

States of America; to the Honorable United 
States Senators ZALES N. Ecron and JAMES 
E. Murray, and to the Honorable Repre- 
sentatives in Congress WESLEY A. D’Ewart 
and MIKE MANSFIELD, and to the Honorable 
Oscar L. Chapman, Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, requesting that the Eighty-second 
Congress introduce and pass an act elimi- 
nating all present discriminatory laws per- 
taining to Indians, transfer to the State 
of Montana and its subdivisions certain 
enumerated activities and transfer funds 
for the purposes of expediting these ac- 
tivities 

“Whereas the American Indians of Mon- 
tana are now subjected to various discrimi- 
natory laws and practices administered by 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, under which 
our first Americans are denied rights en- 
joyed by their fellow citizens of other races; 
and 

“Whereas the continuance of such dis- 
criminations is inconsistent with American 
ideals of democracy, freedom, and equality; 
and 

“Whereas the Indians of Montana have 
pleaded in vain with the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs for the ending of such discrimina- 
tions: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Montana (the senate con- 
curring), That we respectfully urge that the 
Congress of the United State eliminate, at 
least with respect to the Indians of this 
State, all existing Federal laws which dis- 
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criminate against such Indians, namely, the 
Indian liquor laws, the laws prohibiting In- 
dians from making long-term leases of their 
lands, and the laws prohibiting Indian tribes 
from spending their own funds as they see 
fit, and we specifically recommend as a step 
in the right direction the prompt enactment 
of all Indian legislation in the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Eighty-second Congress 
of the United States; be it further 
“Resolved, That the Secretary of the In- 
terior is respectfully urgeu to see that prom- 
ises made by the past four Commissioners 
of Indian Affairs are actually carried out 
and that controls which hinder the right 
of Indian citizens to spend their own money, 
to lease their own lands, to hire their own 
attorneys, and to run their own businesses 
should be promptly eliminated; be it fur- 
ther 
“Resolved, That we urge the Congress and 
the Secretary of the Interior, in their re- 
spective fields of jurisdiction, to turn over 
to the State of Montana and its subdivisions 
any of the following activities which, in the 
opinion of the Indian tribes concerned, can 
best be handled under agreements with the 
appropriate State authorities: (1) Educa- 
tion, (2) the administration of law and order 
(without prejudice to existing Indian rights), 
(3) the management of reservation hospi- 
tals and health services, (4) the maintenance 
of reservation roads, (5) resource manage- 
ment and agricultural extension work; be it 
further 
“Resolved, That the Congress is respect- 
fully requested to authorize the transfer to 
the appropriate State, local, or tribal au- 
thorities of funds for any of the foregoing 
purposes, not in excess of the average funds 
appropriated for such purposes during the 
past 5 years, whenever agreements satis- 
factory to the tribes concerned and to the 
appropriate State agencies have been con- 
cluded; be it further 
“Resolved, That copies of this memorial 
be forwarded by the secretary of state of 
the State of Montana to the Congress of the 
United States; the Honorable Oscar L. Chap- 
man, Secretary of the Interior; the Honor- 
able Senators Zales N. Ecton and James E. 
Murray, Senators from the State of Mon- 
tana; the Honorable Wesley D’Ewart, Con- 
gressman from the Second Congressional Dis- 
trict; and the Honorable Mike Mansfield, 
Congressman from the First Congressional 
District; and to each of the Indian tribes 
of the State of Montana. 
“Ory J. ARMSTRONG, 
“Speaker of the House. 
Paul. CANNON, 
“President of the Senate. 
“Approved February 28, 1951. 
“JoHN W. BONNER, 
“Governor.” 


“House Joint Memorial 6 


“Joint memorial of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate of the State of Mon- 
tana; to the Congress of the United States; 
to the Honorable United States Senators, 
ZALES N. Ecron and James E. Murray; and 
to the Honorable Representatives in Con- 
gress, WESLEY A. D'Ewart and MIKE MANS- 
FIELD; relating to suspension of annual 
representation work on unpatented mining 
claims for holders of such claims who have 
been or may be called into military 
service 
“Whereas the owner of an unpatented lode 

or placer mining claim located upon the pub- 

lic domain of the United States within the 

State of Montana is required to perform an- 

nual representation work or make improve- 

ments thereon under the mining laws of the 

United States in order to prevent the for- 

feiture of such claim; and 
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“Whereas many Montana persons owning 
such claims have been, or may be called into 
the Federal service as members of the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard of the 
United States of America, or as officers of 
the public health detailed by proper author- 
ity for duty with either the Army or Navy, 
or as members of the Red Cross on active 
duty with the armed services of the United 
States, or in training or being educated 
under the supervision of the United States 
preliminary to induction into the military 
service thereof; and 

“Whereas such persons, while so engaged 
will be unable to perform such annual repre- 
sentation work or make the required im- 
provements on such claims to conform to 
said laws, or such performance may work 
unnecessary hardship upon them while so 
engaged: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Thirty-second Legislative 
Assembly of Montana of 1951 now in session 
(the house of representatives and senate 
concurring), That we do most earnestly pray 
that the Congress of the United States sus- 
pend the requirements that such owners per- 
form such annual work or make such im- 
provements until the year beginning July 1 
following their discharge or release from 
the respective services aforesaid; be it 
further 

“Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
transmitted by the secretary of the State of 
Montana to the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Congress of the United 
States, and to the Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress from the State of Montana, 

“ORY J. ARMST2ONG, 
“Speaker of the House. 

“PAUL CANNON, 

“President of the Senate. 

“Approved February 28, 1951. 

“JoHN W. BONNER, Governor.” 


“Senate Joint Memorial 7 


“Joint memorial of the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the State of Mon- 
tana, to the Congress of the United States, 
United States Senators JAMEs E. Murray 
and ZALEs N. Ecron, and Representatives 
MIKE MANSFIELD and WESLEY A. D'EWART, 
all of Washington, D. C., requesting the 
enactment of legislation, allowing for and 
directing the annual payment of grants by 
the United States Government to the State 
of Montana for the use and benefit of the 
several counties of Montana in lieu of 
taxes on lands owned by the United States 
Government in the State of Montana 


“Whereas in Montana there is in excess 
of 39 percent of our landed area which is 
owned by the Government of the United 
States, so held by it in proprietory or trus- 
tee capacity for Indian reservations, forest 
reserves, wildlife refuges, grazing lands, mili- 
tary reservations, and numerous other goy- 
ernmental purposes and objects, none of 
which lands pay taxes to the State of Mon- 
tana or the .wunties therein, nor contribute 
equitable amounts in lieu of taxes to the 
school districts, counties and State Govern- 
ment, all of which furnish services to such 
lands and their occupants; and 

“Whereas such areas are increasing, and 
the taxation burdens upon sparsely settled 
communities of our State are becoming more 
serious; and 

“Whereas these areas should bear some 
part of the tax burden comparable to that 
imposed on lands of our own taxpayers; 
and 

“Whereas there has been and will be in- 
troduced in the Congress of the United States 
acts under which the Government of the 
United States will pay to the several States 
of the United States for the benefit of coun- 
ties wherein Government-held lands are lo- 
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cated, grants in lieu of taxes upon these 
lands: Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved by the Thirty-second Legisla- 
tive Assembly of the State of Montana (sen- 
ate and house of representatives concur- 
ring), That we respectfully urge the enact- 
ment of legislation by the Congress of the 
United States providing for the evaluation 
of property owned or held by the United 
States Government and providing for pay- 
ments or grants to the State of Montana for 
the use and benefit of the counties wherein 
Government-held lands are located, in lieu 
of taxes upon these lands; and be it further 
“Resolved, That copies of this memorial 
be submitted by the secretary of state of 
Montana to the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States Congress 
and to Senators James E. Murray and ZALES 
N. Ecron and Representatives MIKE MANS- 
FIELD and WESLEY A. D'EWART. 
“PAUL CANNON, 
“President oj the Senate. 
“Ory J. ARMSTRONG, 
“Speaker of the House. 
“Approved February 28, 1951. 
JohN W. Bonner, Governor.” 


Three joint resolutions of the Legislature 
of the State of Montana; to the Committee 
on Public Works: 


“Senate Joint Memorial 10 


“Joint memorial of the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the State of Montana 
memorializing the Congress of the United 
States to prohibit the further expenditure 
of public funds to construct, maintain, 
and operate transmission lines to be used 
in the exportation of public power beyond 
the States, the area or any part of which 
lie within the Missouri River Basin unless 
and until the States wherein said power is 
being or is to be produced and the United 
States shall provide therefor, pursuant to 
interstate compact or compacts 
“Whereas in various agencies of the United 

States there are and may be in the future 

plans for the construction of public power 

transmission lines designed to carry public 
power generated within the basin of the 

Missouri River and its tributaries to points 

beyond said basin; and 
“Whereas surveys and acquisition of 

rights-of-way for the purpose of transport- 
ing power from public power projects located 
in the Missouri River are being made in the 

States of the Missouri River Basin; and 
“Whereas agencies of the Federal Govern- 

ment involved have not heretofore consulted 


said States or any agency thereof concerning ` 


such an exportation of this very valuable 
natural resource; and 

“Wiereas executives and agencies of the 
Federal Government are currently proclaim- 
ing that there exists a serious power short- 
age in the Missouri River Basin, thereby ad- 
mitting that there is no power available for 
export purposes; and 

“Whereas the unrestricted exportation of 
public power beyond the States, the area or 
any part of which lie within the Missouri 
River Basin would do irreparable damage to 
the economy of the basin for the reason that 
neighboring areas are unable to reciprocate 
because they have no resource, power or 
otherwise, to exchange; and 

“Whereas the unrestricted exportation of 
public power beyond the States, the area or 
any part of which lie within the Missouri 
River Basin for sale at the same price as 
power consumed within the basin will re- 
sult in charging the basin with a portion of 
the cost of making said power available to 
neighboring areas with no corresponding 
benefit accruing to the States within the 
basin: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Thirty-second Legis- 
lative Assembly of the State of Montana of 
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1951, now in session (the senate and house 
of representatives concurring) do most ear- 
nestly request the Congress of the United 
States to prohibit the further expenditure 
of public funds to construct, maintain, and 
operate transmission lines to be used in the 
exportation of public power beyond the 
States, the area or any part of which lie with- 
in the Missouri River Basin unless and until 
the States wherein said power is being or is 
to be produced and the United States shall 
provide therefor, pursuant to interstate com- 
pact or compacts; be it further 
“Resolved, That copies of this memorial 
be transmitted by the secretary of the State 
of Montana to the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Congress of the United 
States, to the Senators and Representatives 
in the Congress from the State of Montana, 
and to the legislatures and governors of all 
the States lying within the Missouri River 
Basin. 
“PAUL CANNON, 
“President of the Senate. 
“Ory J. ARMSTRONG, 
“Speaker of the House. 
“Approved February 28, 1951. 
JohN W. BONNER, Governor.” 


“Senate Joint Memorial 8 

“Joint memorial of the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the State of Montana 

memorializing the Congress of the United 

States to prohibit the further expendi- 

ture of public funds to construct, main- 

tain, and operate transmission lines to be 

used in the exportation of public power 

beyond the States, the area or any part 

of which lie within the Columbia River 

Basin unless and until the States where- 

in said power is being or is to be pro- 

duced and the United States shall pro- 

vide therefor, pursuant to interstave com- 

pact or compacts 

“Whereas Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion, and the United States Bureau of Rec- 
lamation are currently planning the con- 
struction of public power-transmission lines 
designed to carry public power generated 
within the basin of the Columbia River and 
its tributatries to points beyond said basin; 
and 

“Whereas Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion is currently surveying and acquiring 
rights-of-way for such a transmission line 
across central Oregon for the purpose of 
transporting power from public power proj- 
ects located in the States of Montana, Idaho, 
Washington, and Oregon, to the State of 
California; and 

“Whereas said agencies of the Federal 
Government have not heretofore consulted 
said States or any agencies thereof concern- 
ing such an exportation of this very valuable 
natural resource; and 

“Whereas all of the executives and all of 
the agencies of the Federal Government, in- 
cluding the two mentioned above, are cur- 
rently proclaiming that there exists a serious 
power shortage in the Columbia River Basin 
thereby admitting that there is no power 
available for export purposes; and 

“Whereas the unrestricted exportation of 
public power beyond the States, the area or 
any part of which lie within the Columbia 
Basin would do irreparable damage to the 
economy of the basin for the reason that 
neighboring areas are unable to reciprocate 
because they have no resource, power or 
otherwise, to exchange; and 

“Whereas the unrestricted exportation of 
public power beyond the States, the area or 
any part of which lie within the Columbia 
Basin for sale at the same price as power 
consumed within the basin will result in 
charging the basin with a portion of the 
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cost of making said power available to 
neighboring areas with no corresponding 
benefit accruing to the States within the 
basin: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Thirty-second Legis- 
lative Assembly of Montana of 1951. now in 
session (the senate and house of representa- 
tives concurring), do most earnestly request 
the Congress of the United States to pro- 
hibit the further expenditure of public 
funds to construct, maintain, and operate 
transmission lines to be used in the expor- 
tation of public power beyond the exterior 
boundaries of the States, the area or any 


‘part of which lie within the Columbia River 


Basin unless and until the States wherein 
said power is being or is to be produced and 
the United States shall provide therefor, pur- 
suant to interstate compact or compacts; be 
it further 
“Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
transmitted by the secretary of the State of 
Montana, to the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Congress of the United 
States, to the Senators and Representatives 
in the Congress from the State of Montana, 
and to the legislatures and governors of all 
of the States lying within the Columbia 
River Basin. 
“PAUL CANNON, 
“President of the Senate. 
“Ory J. ARMSTRONG, 
“Speaker of the House, 
“Approved February 28, 1951. 
“JOHN W. BONNER, Governor.” 


“Senate Joint Memorial 6 


“Joint memorial of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives of the State of 
Montana to the Congress of the United 
States and to the Honorable JAMES E. 
Murray and Zares N. Ecron, United States 
Senators from Montana, and to the Hon- 
orable MIKE MANSFIELD and WESLEY A, 
DEwanr, Representatives in Congress from 
Montana, requesting that the Congress of 
the United States, in providing funds for 
planning and construction of the Libby 
Dam and other similar Federal projects in 
Montana that may be approved, make pro- 
vision for replacing tax-income losses and 
for payments in lieu of taxes to local and 
State governments; for adequate roads to 
replace those destroyed, and for Federal 
participation in providing adequate school 
facilities, policing, and relief to unem- 
ployed during the period of planning and 
construction 
“Whereas the President of the United 

States has requested Congress to appropriate 

$200,000 for planning the previously ap- 

proved Libby Dam on the Kootenai River in 

Lincoln County, Mont., preliminary to ap- 

propriations for construction of this project 

of the Army Corps of Engineers; and 

“Whereas the citizens of Lincoln County 
neither requested nor generally desire that 
this dam be constructed, and will be faced 
with serious economic and social problems 
due to loss of taxable private property, the 
disruption of transportation systems, and 
increased school, policing, and relief costs; 
but will share little of the benefits of the 
project, which will largely be derived by 
downstream areas and the Nation at large; 
and 

“Whereas the pattern developed for pub- 
lic sharing of indirect and incident costs of 
this project may set a precedent for future 
similar projects in Montana: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved, That the Thirty-second Legis- 
lative Assembly of Montana of 1951 now in 
session (the senate and house of representa- 
tives concurring) do most earnestly request 
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that the Congress of the United States, in 
providing appropriations for the planning 
and construction of the Libby Dam and 
other similar Federal projects in Montana in 
the future, provide that the United States 
Government or its agency entrusted with 
planning and construction shall— 

“1. Provide continuing adequate payments 
to replace tax-income losses to county and 
State governments resulting from the re- 
moval or decrease of property valuations on 
the tax rolls. 

“2, Provide continuing payments in lieu 
of taxes to county and State governments 
equal to the tax revenue that would have 
been derived from the same project under 
private ownership. 

“3. Require that highways and roads in 
the flowage area be replaced by new trans- 
portation facilities on the basis of services- 
in-kind rather than roads-in-kind; thus in 
most cases providing roads on each side of 
the reservoir to replace the services pre- 
viously provided both sides of a valley by a 
single road in the valley floor. 

“4, Provide ample school facilities during 
the planning and construction period for 
children of Government personnel and con- 
struction workers not previously resident in 
the area. 

“5. Bear the additional cost occasioned by 
the project of policing temporary towns and 
adjacent areas during the construction 
period. 

“6. Share the cost of necessary relief pro- 
vided for unemployed persons and their 
families during slack periods of construction 
and for excess workers attracted to the area; 
be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
transmitted by the secretary of the State 
of Montana to the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Congress of the United 
States and to the Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress from the State of Montana. 

“PAUL CANNON, 

“President of the Senate. 

“Ory J. ARMSTRONG, 
“Speaker of the House. 

“Approved February 28, 1951. 

“JoHN W. BONNER, Governor.” 


A resolution of the Assembly of the Legis- 
lature of the State of California; to the Com- 
mi tee on Finance: 


House Resolution 87 


“Resolution relative to memorializing the 
Congress of the United States regarding 
the Social Security Administration under 
the Federal Security Agency 


“Whereas employees making contributions 
under the old-age and survivors insurance 
system of the Social Security Act are uncer- 
tain of their status and of the amounts con- 
tributed by their employers; and 

“Whereas persons applying for benefits have 
found, in some cases, that neglect in turning 
in funds on the part of some employers has 
made it difficult and at times impossible to 
straighten out their records so that they 
could establish their eligibility to obtain old- 
age benefit payments under the Federal so- 
cial-security law; and 

“Whereas the intent and purpose of our 
Social Security Act will be more clearly ex- 

by advising the employee annually 
of his status thereunder: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly of the State of 
California, That the Assembly of the State 
of California hereby memorializes the Con- 
gress of the United States to investigate and 
consider the feasibility of taking action which 
will require the Social Security Administra- 
tion under the Federal Security Agency to 
furnish employees making contributions for 
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old-age and survivors insurance with an an- 
nual statement of their status and of the 
amount paid into the fund by their em- 
ployers; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly is directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, to the Speaker of 
tre House of Representatives, and to each 
Senator and Representative from California 
in the Congress of the United States.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Maryland; to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations: 


“House Joint Resolution 4 


“House joint resolution to clarify the position 
of the State of Maryland with regard to 
the participation by the United States in 
a world organization and to repeal Joint 
Resolution 1 of 1943 and Joint Resolution 
26 of 1949 


“Whereas there are conflicting opinions as 
to Maryland's position with regard to the 
participation of the United States in a world 
government; and 

“Whereas the consideration of this matter 
and other matters pertaining to international 
relations is a prerogative of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and not of the General Assembly 
of Maryland; and 

“Whereas the United Nations was estab- 
lished for the purpose of bringing about in- 
ternational cooperation in dealing with world 
problems: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the General Assembly of 
Maryland, That it is the sense of the general 
assembly that it should be a fundamental 
objective of the foreign policy of the United 
States to support and strengthen the United 
Nations through our Federal Government; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That the General Assembly of 
Maryland hereby repeals Joint Resolution 1 
of 1943 and Joint Resolution 26 of 1949; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be forwarded, under the great seal of Mary- 
land, by the secretary of state to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the President of 
the United States Senate, the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, and each member 
of the Maryland delegation in the Congress.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Maryland; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 


“House Joint Resolution 2 


“Joint resolution ratifying the proposed 


amendment to the Constitution of the 

United States, limiting the number of 

terms and the length of time during which 

any person may hold the office of President 
of the United States. 

“Whereas, at the first session of the Eigh- 
tieth Congress of the United States of Amer- 
ica, it was resolved by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled (two-thirds 
of each House concurring therein), that the 
following article be proposed as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States, which when ratified by the legisla- 
tures of three-fourths of the several States 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes as 
part of the Constitution of the United 
States, viz: 

“ ‘ARTICLE — 

“ ‘SECTION 1. No person shall be elected to 
the office of the President more than twice 
and no person who has held the office of 
President, or acted as President, for more 
than 2 years of a term to which some 
other person was elected President shall 
be elected to the office of the President more 
than once. But this article shall not apply 
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to any person holding the office of President 
when this article was proposed by the Con- 
gress, and shall not prevent any person who 
may be holding the office of President, or 
acting as President, during the term within 
which this article becomes operative from 
holding the office of President or acting as 
President during the remainder of such term. 

“ ‘Sec. 2. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the several States 
within 7 years from the date of its submis- 
sion to the States by the Congress.’: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the General Assembly of 
Maryland, That the foregoing amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States be and 
the same is hereby ratified to all intents and 
purposes as a part of the Constitution of the 
United States; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Governor of the State 
of Maryland be and he is hereby requested to 
forward to the Secretary of State of the 
United States, to the Presiding Officer of the 
United States Senate, and to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives of the United 
States, authentic copies of this joint reso- 
lution, under the great seal of the State of 
Maryland.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Nevada; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs: 

“Senate Joint Resolution 6 
“Joint resolution memorializing Congress to 
appropriate sufficient funds to combat the 
noxious halogeton weed in the Western 

States 

“Whereas the livestock industry of Nevada 
is second to none in its importance to the 
economic welfare of this State; and 

“Whereas at this critical time of inter- 
national emergency every stockman is being 
urged to increase production in view of the 
probability that food will be at a premium 
and demands for beef and wool will be 
greater; and 

“Whereas the noxious halogeton weed, 
known to grow on public domain lands in 
Nevada, has proved costly to sheep and cattle 
growers of the West, poisoning 1,300 sheep 
in one instance in a Western State; and 

“Whereas the President of the United States 
has not requested in his 1952 budget as pre- 
sented to the Congress of the United States, 
any funds to combat this threat to the live- 
stock industry, and more particularly, has 
not requested moneys whereby the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Department of 
Interior could carry on jointly an oil-spray 
program and a reseeding campaign; and 

“Whereas local stockmen and county offi- 
cials are being asked to contribute private 
funds to carry on this program on land of 
which the Federal Government is the land- 
lord owner: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of Nevada (jointly), That the 
President of the United States and the Con- 
gress of the United States be memorialized 
to provide sufficient funds to carry on an 
effective program in the 1952 fiscal year to 
combat this threat to the West's livestock 
industry; and be it further 

“Resolved, That duly certified copies of 
these resolutions be transmitted by the 
secretary of the state to the President of 
the United States, to the Presiding Officer of 
the United States Senate, to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, to each of the 
United States Senators from Nevada, and to 
the Nevada Representative in Congress, to 
the Secretary of Interior, to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and to the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget.” 


1951 


An act of the Legislature of the State of 
New Jersey; to the Committee on Armed 
Services: 


“An act concerning interstate civil defense 
and ratifying on behalf of the State of 
New Jersey a compact therefor 
“Be it enacted by the Senate and General 

Assembly of the State of New Jersey: 

i “1. The legislature of this State hereby 

ratifies a compact on behalf of the State of 

New Jersey with any other State legally join- 

ing therein in the form substantially as fol- 

lows: 

“‘INTERSTATE CIVIL DEFENSE AND DISASTER 

COMPACT 


„The contracting States solemnly agree: 
“'ARTICLE I 


The purpose of this compact is to pro- 
vide mutual aid among the States in meet- 
ing any emergency or disaster from enemy 
attack or other cause (natural or otherwise), 
including sabotage and subversive acts and 
direct attacks by bombs, shellfire, and 
atomic, radiological, chemical, bacterlologi- 
cal means, and other weapons. The prompt, 
full, and effective utilization of the resources 
of the respective States, including such re- 
sources as may be available from the United 
States Government or any other source, are 
essential to the safety, care, and welfare of 
the people thereof in the event of enemy 
action or other emergency, and any other 
resources, including personnel, equipment, 
or supplies, shall be incorporated into a plan 
or plans of mutual aid to be developed 
among the civil defense agencies or similar 
bodies of the States that are parties hereto. 
The directors of civil defense of all party 
States shall constitute a committee to for- 
mulate plans and take all necessary steps for 
the implementation of this compact. 


| “ ‘ARTICLE II 


At shall be the duty of each party State 
to formulate civil-defense plans and pro- 
grams for application within such State. 
There shall be frequent consultation between 
the representatives of the States and with 
the United States Government and the free 
exchange of information and plans, includ- 
ing inventories of any materials and equip- 
ment available for civil defense. In carry- 
ing out such civil-defense plans and pro- 
grams the party States shall so far as possible 
provide and follow uniform standards, prac- 
tices, and rules and regulations including 

„(a) Insignia, arm bands, and any other 
distinctive articles to designate and distin- 
guish the different civil-defense services; 

“*(b) Black-outs and practice black-outs, 
air raid drills, mobilization of civil-defense 
forces, and other tests and exercises; 

„e) Warnings and signals for drills or 
attacks and the mechanical devices to be 
used in connection therewith; 

„d) The effective screening or extin- 
guishing of all lights and lighting devices 
and appliances; 

e) Shutting off water mains, gas mains, 
electric power connections, and the suspen- 
sion of all other utility services; 

„) All materials or equipment used or 
to be used for civil-defense purposes in order 
to assure that such materials and equip- 
ment will be easily and freely interchange- 
able when used in or by any other party 
State; 

“*(g) The conduct of civilians and the 
movement and cessation of movement of 
pedestrians and vehicular traffic, prior, dur- 
ing, and subsequent to drills or attacks: 

h) The safety of public meetings or 
gatherings; and 

% Mobile support units. 

“ ‘ARTICLE IIT 


Any party State requested to render 
mutual aid shall take such action as is neces- 
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sary to provide and make available the re- 
sources covered by this compact in accord- 
ance with the terms hereof; Provided, That 
it is understood that the State rendering aid 
may withhold resources to the extent neces- 
sary to provide reasonable protection for 
such State. Each party State shall extend 
to the civil defense forces of any other party 
State, while operating within its State limits 
under the terms and conditions of this com- 
pact, the same powers (except that of arrest 
unless specifically authorized by the recelv- 
ing State), duties, rights, privileges, and im- 
munities as if they were performing their 
duties in the State in which normally 
employed or rendering services. Civil de- 
fense forces will continue under the com- 
mand and control of their regular leaders 
but the organizational units will come under 
the operational control of the civil defense 
authorities of the State receiving assistance. 


“ ‘ARTICLE IV 


„Whenever any person holds a license, 
certificate, or other permit issued by any 
State evidencing the meeting of qualifica- 
tions for professional, mechanical, or other 
skills, such person may render aid involving 
such skill in any party State to meet an 
emergency or disaster and such State shall 
give due recognition to such license, certifi- 
cate, or other permit as if issued in the 
State in which aid is rendered. 


“ ‘ARTICLE V 


“ ‘No party State or its officers or employees 
rendering aid in another State pursuant to 
this compact shall be liable on account of 
any act or omission in good faith on the part 
of such forces while so engaged, or on ac- 
count of the maintenance or use of any 
equipment or supplies in connection there- 
with. 

“ ‘ARTICLE VI 


“ ‘Inasmuch as it is probable that the pat- 
tern and detail of the machinery for mutual 
aid among two or more States may differ 
from that appropriate among other States 
party hereto, this instrument contains ele- 
ments of a broad base common to all States, 
and nothing herein contained shall preclude 
any State from entering into supplementary 
agreements with another State or States. 
Such supplementary agreements may com- 
prehend, but shall not be limited to, pro- 
visions for evacuation and reception of in- 
jJured and other persons, and the exchange 
of medical, fire, police, public utility, recon- 
naissance, welfare, transportation and com- 
munications personnel, equipment, and 
supplies. 

“ ‘ARTICLE VII 


Fach party State shall provide for the 
payment of compensation and death benefits 
to injured members of the civil defense 
forces of that State and the representatives 
of deceased members of such forces in case 
such members sustain injuries or are killed 
while rendering aid pursuant to this com- 
pact, in the same manner and on the same 
terms as if the injury or death were sus- 
tained within such State. 

“ ‘ARTICLE VIII 

“‘Any party State rendering aid in an- 
other State pursuant to this compact shall 
be reimbursed by the party State receiving 
such aid for any loss or damage to, or ex- 
pense incurred in the operation of any 
equipment answering a request for aid, and 
for the cost incurred in connection with such 
requests; Provided, That any aiding party 
State may assume in whole or in part such 
loss, damage, expense, or other cost, or may 
loan such equipment or donate such services 
to the receiving party State without charge 
or cost; And provided further, That any two 
or more party States may enter into sup- 
plementary agreements establishing a differ- 
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ent allocation of costs as among those States, 
The United States Government may relieve 
the party State receiving aid from any lia- 
bility and reimburse the party State sup- 
plying civil defense forces for the compensa- 
tion paid to and the transportation, sub- 
sistence, and maintenance expenses of such 
forces during the time of the rendition of 
such aid or assistance outside the State and 
may also pay fair and reasonable compensa- 
tion for the use or utilization of the sup- 
plies, materials, equipment, or facilities so 
utilized or consumed. 
“ ‘ARTICLE IX 
Plans for the orderly evacuation and re- 
ception of the civilian population as the 
result of an emergency or disaster shall be 
worked out from time to time between rep- 
resentatives of the party States and the vari- 
ous local civil-defense areas thereof. Such 
plans shall include the manner of trans- 
porting such evacuees, the number of evac- 
uees to be received in different areas, the 
manner in which food, clothing, housing, 
and medical care will be provided, the regis- 
tration of the evacuees, the providing of fa- 
cilities for the notification of relatives or 
friends, and the forwarding of such evacuees 
to other areas or the bringing in of addi- 
tional materials, supplies, and all other rele- 
vant factors. Such plans shall provide that 
the party State receiving evacuees shall be 
reimbursed generally for the out-of-pocket 
expenses incurred in receiving and caring 
for such evacuees, for expenditures for trans- 
portation, food, clothing, medicines, and 
medical care and like items. Such expendi- 
tures shall be reimbursed by the party State 
of which the evacuees are residents, or by 
the United States Government under plans 
approved by it. After the termination of 
the emergency or disaster the party State 
of which the evacuees are resident shall as- 
sume the responsibility for the ultimate sup- 
port or repatriation of such evacuees. 
“ ‘ARTICLE X 
This compact shall be available to any 
State, Territory or possession of the United 
States, and the District of Columbia. The 
term “State” may also include any neighbor- 
ing foreign country or province or State 
thereof. 
“ ‘ARTICLE XI 
The committee established pursuant to 
article I of this compact may request the 
Civil Defense Agency of the United States 
Government to act as an informational and 
coordinating body under this compact, and 
representatives of such agency of the United 
States Government may attend meetings of 
such committee. 
“ARTICLE XII 
This compact shall become operative im- 
mediately upon its ratification by any State 
as between it and any other State or States 
so ratifying and shall be subject to approval 
by Congress unless prior congressional ap- 
proval has been given. Duly authenticated 
copies of this compact and of such supple- 
mentary agreements as may be entered into 
shall, at the time of their approval, be de- 
posited with each of the party States and 
with the Civil Defense Agency and other 
appropriate agencies of the United States 
Government. 
“ ‘ARTICLE XIII 
This compact shall continue in force 
and remain binding on each party State 
until the legislature or the governor of such 
party State takes action to withdraw there- 
from. Such action shall not be effective 
until 30 days after notice thereof has been 
sent by the governor of the party State de- 
siring to withdraw to the governors of all 
other party States. 


$ 
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“ARTICLE XIV 

This compact shall be construed to ef- 
fectuate the p stated in article I 
hereof. If any provision of this compact is 
declared unconstitutional, or the applica- 
bility thereof to any person or circumstance 
is held invalid, the constitutionality of the 
remainder of this compact and the applica- 
bility thereof to other persons and circum- 
stances shall not be affected thereby.’ 

“2. Duly authenticated copies of this act 
shall, upon its approval, be transmitted to 
the governor of each State, to the President 
of the Senate of the United States, to the 
Speaker of the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives, to the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration, to the Secretary of State of 
the United States, and to the Council of 
State Governments. 

“3, Nothing contained in this act shall be 
construed as limiting, directly or indirectly, 
the power of the governor to enter into in- 
terstate compacts or other agreements, re- 
lating to civil defense in an emergency, or 
imparing in any respect the force and effect 
thereof. 

“4. This act shall take effect immediately.” 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of North Carolina; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

“Resolution 27 
“Joint resolution memorializing the Congress 
of the United States to establish and main- 
tain an airport at the Kill Devil Hill Na- 

tional Monument in Dare County, N. C. 


“Whereas from a point near the base of 
Kill Devil Hill, on top of which the Wright 
memorial shaft now stands, man was first 
winged aloft in a heavier than air machine 
through the mechanical genius and daunt- 
less resolution of the brothers, Wilbur and 
Orville Wright; and 

“Whereas this flight, which was achieved 
by Orville Wright on December 17, 1903, is 
commemorated by Kill Devil National Monu- 
ment; and 

“Whereas there is now no airport or air- 
field being operated at or near the site of the 
said Wright memorial shaft; and 

“Whereas said monument is situated on 
the North Carolina banks in an area rich in 
history and legend; and 
| “Whereas it is only a few miles from 
Roanoke Island, site of Sir Walter Raleigh's 
‘ill-fated settlement of 1587 where Virginia 
Dare was born, first child of English parent- 
age in the New World: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the house of representatives 
(the senate concurring): 

“Section 1. That the Congress of the 
United States is hereby requested to enact 
the necessary legislation to cause an airport 
or airfield to be established and maintained 
at or near the Kill Devil Hill National Monu- 
ment in Dare County, N. C. 

“Sec. 2. That copies of this resolution be 
sent by the secretary of state to the Pres- 
ident of the United States Senate, the Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives, and the 
Senators and Representatives who compose 
North Carolina’s congressional delegation. 
Sc. 3. That this resolution shall be in 
full force and effect from and after its 
adoption.” 
| A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Washington; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: 

“House Joint Memorial 8 

“To the Honorable Harry S. Truman, Presi- 

dent of the United States, and the Sen- 

ate and House of Representatives of the 

United States of America in Congress 
Assembled: 

“We, your memorialists, the Senate and 

_House of Representatives of the State of 
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Washington, in legislative session assembled, 
most respectively represent and petition as 
follows: 

“Whereas the Congress passed H. R. 4497, 
an act creating the Indian Claims Commis- 
sion, under the terms of which all Indian 
tribes were given 5 years from August 13, 
1946, the date the President signed the bill, 
in which to file their claims against the Gov- 
ernment; and 

“Whereas said time will expire on August 
13, 1951; and 

“Whereas many Indian tribes will not be 
able to file their claims within that time 
due to their lack of understanding of the 
terms of the bill and due to the fact that the 
Indian department has been slow in approv- 
ing contracts between Indian tribes and their 
attorneys, and if said time is not extended 
many tribes who might have meritorious 
claims against the Government will be de- 
prived of their day in court; and 

“Whereas Washington has a large Indian 
population within its boundaries and is 
vitally interested in the Indian people and 
believes it would be to the best interest not 
only to its Indian citizens of Washington, 
but throughout the Nation, that said time 
be extended; and 

“Whereas the third meeting of the Gov- 
ernors’ Interstate Council on Indian Affairs, 
composed ef representatives from 16 States 
having Indian population, passed a resolution 
on the 7th day of December 1950 pointing 
out that due to the inability of many tribes 
to employ counsel and the failure of the 
Indian Bureau to approve contracts between 
tribes and their attorneys promptly, that ap- 
proximately one-half the tribes of the United 
States have been thus far unable to complete 
the preliminary work preparatory to filing 
their lawsuits, and that it will be physically 
impossible for many tribes to complete their 
arrangements before the deadline, August 13, 
1951: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the State of Washington 


in legislative session assembled, That we re- 


spectfully petition the Congress of the United 
States to speedily enact legislation to extend 
the time within which Indian tribes may file 
claims before the Indian Claims Commission 
for a period of at least 2 years from August 
13, 1951; and be it further 
“Resolved, That copies of this memorial be 
immediately transmitted to the Honorable 
S. Truman, President of the United 
States, and to the President of the United 
States Senate and the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives of the United States, the 
Honorable Secretary of the Interior, the Hon- 
orable Commissioners of Indian Affairs, and 
to each Member of Congress from the State 
of Washington. 
“Passed the house February 28, 1951. 
“CHARLES W. Hoppe, 
“Speaker of the House. 
"Passed the senate March 6, 1951. 
“VICTOR A. 4 
“President of the Senate.” 


A-concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the Territory of Hawaii; to the Committee 
on Finance: 

“Senate Concurrent Resolution 16 


“Whereas the Territory of Hawaii has al- 
ways responded with unexcelled patriotism 
to the Nation’s call for defenders, as even 
now the men of Hawaii, in the performance 
of their highest duties as American citizens, 
are suffering and dying in Korea; and 

“Whereas such devotion to and sacrifices 
for the Nation’s cause become even more 
marked and heroic when it is remembered 
that the people of Hawail, although called 
upon to assume all the duties and responsi- 
bilities of citizenship, are denied the corre- 
spanding rights and privileges; and 
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“Whereas, so long as Hawaii is denied state- 
hood, its people remain second-class citi- 
zens, are denied a voice in the selection of 
the President, are denied a vote in the Con- 
gress, are subjected to taxation without rep- 
resentation, are governed by officials they 
have not elected, are denied a voice in the 
amendment of the Constitution, and are 
subjected to unequal treatment; and 

“Whereas, in view of the devoted service 
and gallant sacrifices of the residents of Ha- 
wail in the Armed Forces, it is only just and 
proper that they be relieved of some of their 
burdens: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the Twenty- 
sizth Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii 
(the house of representatives concurring), 
That the Congress of the United States of 
America be, and it hereby is respectfully re- 
quested to enact legislation granting to all 
residents of the Territory of Hawaii who 
have been residents of the Territory for not 
less than 1 year immediately prior to their 
entry into the Armed Forces exemption from 
all Federal taxes becoming due while such 
residents are serving in the Armed Forces; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That certified copies of this 
Concurrent Resolution be transmitted to the 
President of the Senate and the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives of the Con- 
gress of the United States of America, to the 
Secretary of the Interior, and to the Delegate 
to Congress from Hawaii.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the Territory of Hawaii; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“House Concurrent Resolution 25 


“Concurrent resolution requesting the Con- 
gress of the United States of America to 
enact legislation providing financial assist- 
ance to the Territory of Hawaii for the 
segregation, care, maintenance, and treat- 
ment of persons afflicted or suspected of 
being afflicted with Hansen's disease 


“Whereas the Territory of Hawaii is now 
bearing the entire burden of supporting, 
treating, and caring for persons afflicted with 
Hansen’s disease within the said Territory, 
and has borne this entire expense since 
June 13, 1942, and has borne a major portion 
of such expense since the Hansen's disease 
program was established in Hawaii in 1865; 
and 

“Whereas by the act of the Congress of the 
United States of February 3, 1917 (89 Stats. 
at Large 872), the United States Public 
Health Service was authorized to establish a 
Federal home for the care and treatment of 
all persons afflicted with Hansen’s disease in 
the United States who should present them- 
selves for treatment thereat and of any such 
persons who might be consigned thereto by 
the proper health authorities of any State, 
Territory, or the District of Columbia, and 
such a home was established at Carville, in 
the State of Louisiana, and has been main- 
tained thereat by the United States Public 
Health Service at the expense of the United 
States; and 

“Whereas the United States Public Health 
Service has seldom, if ever, been called upon 
by the Territory of Hawaii to receive, main- 
tain, or treat at Carville patients suffering 
from Hansen’s disease from said Territory; 
and 

“Whereas the expense of treating and car- 
ing for such persons has constituted and still 
constitutes a heavy burden upon the people 
of the Territory of Hawaii; and 

“Whereas the Territory, by treating and 
caring for such persons, has saved and is 
saving the Government of the United States 
the expense of transporting them to and 
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treating and maintaining them at Carville; 
and 

“Whereas the said Territory is desirous of 
continuing to adequately treat and care for 
persons afflicted with the said disease and 
financial assistance from Federal sources 
would be helpful in continuing such treat- 
ment and care; and 

“Whereas the Legislature of the Territory 
of Hawaii is heartily in accord with the pur- 
pose which will be served by H. R. 1739, and 
unanimously endorses the provisions of the 
same; Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representa- 
tives of the Twenty-sizth Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii (the senate concurring), 
That the Congress of the United States of 
America be, and is hereby, respectfully re- 
quested and urged to appropriate and make 
available to the Board of Health of the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii, annually, a sum of money for 
each Hansen’s disease patient in Hawaiian 
institutions equal to the cost of providing 
care and subsistence for a patient in the hos- 
pital at Carville, La., and to enact a bill in 
substantially the following form: 


„A bill authorizing an annual appropria- 
tion to provide more adequate facilities for 
the care and treatment of Hansen's dis- 
ease in the Territory of Hawaii 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That, for the 

purpose of providing more adequate facili- 

ties for the care and treatment of Hansen's 
disease in the Territory of Hawaii, there is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated and 
made available to the Board of Health of 
the Territory of Hawaii for each fiscal year, 
beginning with the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1951, a sum equal to the product of (1) 
the average annual cost of providing care 
and subsistence for a patient in the Na- 
tional Leprosarium, Carville, La., during the 
three preceding fiscal years, and (2) the aver- 
age daily patient census of patients with 

Hansen’s disease provided with care and sub- 

sistence within the Territory of Hawaii by 

the Territorial Government during such fis- 
cal year’; and be it further 

“Resolved, That certified copies of this 
concurrent resolution be forwarded to the 

President of the United States, to both 

Houses of the Congress of the United States, 

to the Secretary of the Interior, and to the 

Delegate to Congress from Hawaii.” 


Resolutions of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, relating to 
reducing to 63 yeurs the age for eligibility 
for old-age assistance; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

(See resolutions printed in full when pre- 
sented by Mr. Loben (for himself and Mr. 
SALTONSTALL) on April 2, 1951, p. 3109, Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Minnesota, relating to maternity 
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care for wives of servicemen; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See joint resolution printed in full when 
presented by Mr. Ture on April 2, 1951, p. 
3109, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

A resolution adopted by the council of the 
city of Benicia, Calif., relating to the pro- 
posed classification of Solano County, Calif., 
as a critical defense area; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

A telegram in the nature of a petition 
from the International Brotherhood of Sleep- 
ing Car Porters, New York, N. Y., signed by 
A. Philip Randolph, international president, 
praying for the enactment of legislation pro- 
viding for the shipment of excess food to 
India; to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

The petition of Mildred Cooper, of Chicago, 
III., relating to increased retirement benefits 
to retired railroad employees; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


PARTICIPATION BY ITALY IN PROGRAM 
OF DEFENSE AGAINST AGGRESSION— 
RESOLUTION OF PROVIDENCE (R. I.) 
CITY COUNCIL 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, on be- 
half of my colleague, the senior Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Green] and my- 
self, I present for appropriate reference, 
and ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record, a resolution 
adopted March 16, 1951, by the City 
Council of Providence, R. I., favoring the 
enactment of legislation to permit the 
active participation of Italy in the pro- 
gram for defense against aggression. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Resolution of the City Council No, 328 


Whereas the 1947 Treaty of Peace between 
Italy and the United States of America pre- 
vents effective participation of the Italian 
Government in the program for adequate de- 
fense against the forces of aggression; and 

Whereas the four applications of Italy for 
admission into the United Nations has been 
successfully blocked by Russian veto; and 

Whereas the developments of recent years 
have proven detrimental to our country’s 
leadership in world affairs because of our 
failure to denounce the Italian Peace Treaty; 
and 

Whereas within the Senate of the United 
States of America there are Members among 
whom is our Senator JOHN O. PASTORE, who 
welcome the opportunity of scrapping the 
treaty of 1947 which limits the Italian nation 
of its means of self-defense: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the City Council of the City 
of Providence memorialize the Members of 
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the Congress of the United States of America 
from the State of Rhode Island to urge pas- 
sage of such legislation as would permit the 
active participation of Italy in the program 
for defense against aggression. 


ADDITIONAL REPORT OF JOINT COMMIT- 
TEE ON REDUCTION OF NONESSENTIAL 
FEDERAL EXPENDITURES, RELATING 
TO CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT IN EXECU- 
TIVE BRANCH 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Joint Committee on Reduc- 
tion of Nonessential Federal Expendi- 
tures, I submit an additional report on 
civilian employment in the executive 
branch of the Federal Government for 
the month of February 1951, and in ac- 
cordance with the practice of several 
years’ standing, I request that it be 
printed in the body of the Recorp as a 
part of my remarks, together with a 
statement by me. 

There being no objection, the report 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


FEDERAL PERSONNEL IN THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH, 
JANUARY—-FEBRUARY 1951, AND Pay, DECEM- 
BER 1959-JANUARY 1951 


NOTE WITH REFERENCE TO PERSONAL SERVICE 
EXPENDITURE FIGURES 

It should be noted that the latest expendi- 
ture figures for personal service shown in 
table I of this report are for the month of 
January 1951 and that they are compared 
with personal service expenditure figures for 
the month of December 1950, whereas the 
latest employment figures covered in this re- 
port are for tħe month of February 1951 and 
are compared with the month of January 
1951. This lag in personal service expendi- 
ture figures is necessary in order that actual 
expenditures may be reported. 

(Figures in the following report are com- 
piled from signed official personnel reports 
by the various agencies and departments of 
the Federal Government. Table I shows 
total personnel employed inside and out- 
side continental United States, and pay, by 
agency. Table II shows personnel employed 
inside continental United States. Table III 
shows personnel employed outside continen- 
tal United States, Table IV gives by agency 
the industrial workers employed by the Fed- 
eral Government. For purposes of compari- 
son, figures for the previous month are shown 
in adjoining columns.) 

PERSONNEL AND PAY SUMMARY 
(See table I) 

According to monthly personnel reports for 
February 1951 submitted to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Reduction of Nonessential Fed- 
eral Expenditures: 


Department or agency 


/ S 
1. Agencies exclusive of National Military Establishment 


2. National Military Establishment. 


Within the National Military Establishment: 
Office of the Secretary of Def 
Department of the Army 
Department of the Air Force. 


Department of the Navy. 


1 Revised on basis of later information, 


—— —— )P?—i 


In February 
numbered 


2, 307, 904 


1, 208, 226 
1, 099, 678 


Civilian personnel in executive 
branch 


In January 
numbered— 


Payroll (in thousands) in executive 
branch 


Increase (+) 
In January in December | Tor decrease 

+62, 610 +37, 053 

+9, 761 —36, 391 
+52, 849 s 

+46 +121 

+18, 136 +18, 276 
+17, 416 +6, 

+17, 251 +18, 062 
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Taste I. Consolidated table of Federal personnel inside and outside continental United States employed by the executive agencies 
during February 1951, and comparison with January 1951, and pay for January 1951, and comparison with December 1950 


1 
i 


* departments (except National Military Establishment): 


Emergency agencies (1950-51): 
Defense 


Postwar agen 


Pay (in thousands of dollars) 
Department or agency 


G: 
National Security Council ( 
National Security Resources Board. 
Council of Economic Advisers. .....-.-------.------- 
Commission on Renovation of the Executive Mansion 


roduction Administration - Worcs; | yc ee 


—.— Transport Administration 16 
Economic Stabilization Agency, TDD 29 
Federal Civil Defense Administration. 54 
Office of Defense Mobilization... ........--.-.-----<-------00--------- 1 
President’s Commission on Internal Security and Individual Rights . 4j 


President’s Materials Policy Commission 
Subversive Activities Control Board par 


Displaced Persons Commission 
Economie Cooperation Administra‘ 
Motor Carrier Claims Commission 


Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 
Federal Mediation and cone tion Servi 


General Services A 


Penang se and H inance Agency 
Indian Claims Commission... 7 jee ee 


Reconstruction Finan 

Securities and Exchange 
Selective Service System 
Smithsonian Institution. 


Tariff Commission............. 
Tax Court of the United States... 58 3 
Tennessee Valley Authority 
Veterans’ Administration. 
aoe excluding National Mili Establishment 303. 211 856, 820 
Net change, excluding National Ditery JOGA DSNe oe ocean AA S E AA A 
National Mili Establishment: 
Office of the eae of Defense 7 S IE SEORSA 789 910 
Inside continental ited DONOR EN EE » 98, 505 116, 133 411, 665 
Outside continental United States 10, 401 11,049 46, 078 
Department of the Air Force: 
Inside continental United States 45, 640 53, 208 173, 819 
Outside 5 55775 HCC ( ( 8, 987 5, 264 26, 006 
Department of the N: 1 
Inside continental United 8 TTT 100, 985 117, 953 8811 am ote 
Outside continental United States 7, 054 8,148 r 29, 213 
Total, National Military Establishment. 269, 311 312, 755 
Net increase, National Military Establishment 


Grand total, including National Military Establishmen 
Net increase, including National Military Petablishinent 


1 Includes temporary employees (enumerators, supervisors, and clerks) engaged in taking the Seventeenth Decennial Census as follows: January, 77; February, 50; a decrease 


H Includes 7 employees of the National Production 3 an increase of 700 over the January total of 1,316, 
4 Fel is exclusive of 390 seamen on the rolls of 5 Administration and their pay. 
‘ . o of personnel and pay of the Central Intelligence 
New Agency established under authority of Executive Order 10207, dated Jan. 23, 1951. 
New agency created by the President's letter to Mr. William S. Paley, dated) Jan. 22, 1951, 
1 New agency established by Public Law 831, Sist Cong. 
* Included on basis of later information. 
* Includes personnel and Pay of Howard University and Columbia Institute for the Deaf. 
1 ey 3 employees assigned to Munitions Board Cataloging Agency and 23 employees assigned to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
ct to revision, 
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TABLE II.— Federal personnel inside continental United States employed by executive agencies during February 1951, and comparison 
with January 1951 


Febru- In- De- 


Department or agency January Department or agency 


Executive de ents (except National Mili- Independent agencies—Continued 
tary Establishment): neral Accounting Office.....-. 


5 
i 
i 


Agriculture... 69, 904 70, 582 General Services Administrat: 
Commerce 11 53, 656 54,751 Government Printing Office..... 
Interior 50, 602 50, 912 Housing and Home Finance Agency.. 
Justice 28, 323 28, 737 Indian Claims Commission 
AOS 6, 834 7, 499 Maa e AE 
Post Office 494,045 | 495, 957 
State 9, 387 ie . . esas news 
Be Le SS ae At ͤ . 86, 932 88, 792 Nations Capital Housing Authority. 
xecutive Office of the President: sence Std } Capital Park and Planning Com- 
White House Office 301 290 
Bureau of the Budget 8 513 526, 
Executive Mansion and Grounds 4 67 69 
National Security Council . .__. 19 18 National’ Gallery of Art.. 
National Security Resources B 414 237 National Labor Relations 
Council of Economic Advisers. 40 39 
Cooman on Renovation of t! 5 2 
5 bn Seth cas ahshat 1 . 
Emergency CC c „ „ e allroad: Retirement Basra: - _- 
Bae, an (i Administration... 1 
Defense Transport Administration... 74 125 
Economie Stabilization Agency.. .... 683 2545 | 1,862 |........ || Selective Service System 
Federal Civil Defense Administration 176 297 


ay pe! Individual Rights 


President’s Materials Policy Commission . Tennessee Valley Authority 


Subversive Activities Control Board 7_..... $19 Veterans’ Administration 
Postwar agencies: 
Displaced Persons Co 116 Total, excluding National Military 
Economie Cooperation 5 1, 254 Establishment 
moor Carrier Claims Commissi 1 Net increase, excluding N 
ffice of the Housing Expediter 2, 448 Establishment 
1 Alieni Property Administra 2 : 
ges Dai 39 National Military Establishment: 
“wed 101 Office of the tary of Defense..........- 
Independent pnan Department of the Army a 
American Battle ‘Monuments Commission. 17 Department of the Air Force.. a 
Atomic Energy Commission 5, 198 Department of the Navy 
Civil Aeronautics Board 547 
Civil Service Commission 3, 723 Total, National Military Establishment.. 
Export-Import Bank of Washington 128 Net increase, National Military Estab- 
Federal Communications Commission. 1, 201 ahnen! E SAES E S a 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 1,072 —— — 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service. 333 Grand total, including National Military 
Federal Power Commission 737 3 ACC 
Federal Security Agency 5 34, 965 
Federal Trade Commission , e v ert aae aa 


1 Includes temporary employees (enumerators, supervisors, and clerks) engaged in taking the Seventeenth Decennial Census as follows: January, 77; February, 50; a decrease 


7 Includes 2,025 1 ES the National Production Authorit ity, an increase of 709 over the January total of 1,316, 
February ps pdt 390 seamen on the rolls of the Maritime Administration and their pay. 

Exclusive oi e N y of the Central Intelligence Agency, 

+ New agency established under authority of Executive Order 10207, dated Jan. 23, 1951. 

New agency created by the President's letter to Mr. William S. Paley, dated Jan. 22, 1951. 

1 New agency established by Public Law 831, Sist Cong. 

* Included on basis of later information. 2 

* Includes personnel and pay of Howard University and Columbia Institute for the Deaf. 

10 Subject to revision. 


Taste III. Federal personnel outside continental United States employed by the executive agencies during February 1951, and com- 
parison with January 1951 


Department or agency Department or agency 
Executive departments (except National Mili- Independent agencies—Continued 
tary Establishment); ational Labor Relations ee eA 


yE A a ERa 


Commeree 
Smithsonian Institution. 
Veterans’ Administration 
Total, excluding National Military Es- 
tablishment T 
National Military Establishment: 
Office of the Secretary of Defense. 
Department of the Arm 
Independent les . — ot the Nav SM 
ependen cies: ent of the Navy. 
merican Battle Monuments Commission. a * 
Atomic Energy Commission 5 1 Total, National Military Establishment.. 
Civil Aeronautics Board. Net increase, National Military Estab- 


1 l 


Grand total, monang National Military 
Establishment. 

Net inerease, e poang National Military | 
Establish: 


Forel Security Agency 
General Borviche Administration.. 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. —— 
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TABLE IV.—Industrial employees of the Federal Government inside and outside continent al United States employed by executive agen- 
cies during February 1951, and comparison with January 1951 


Executive tt) 
Military Establishmen 
Commerce 


8 National 


Fanama Canal 


Netd ace excluding National Military 
Establishment 


partment of the 
Inside N 


8 ol the Na 


tablishment 


itary Establishm 


N Military ere e 


I United States 
Outside continental United States. g 
Department of the Air Force: 
Inside continental United States 
Outside continental United States 


ide continental United States 
Outside continental United States 


— National Military Establish- 


Net 28 National Military Es- 


Grand total, Cee gn National Mil- 


Net increase, including National Mil- 


Increase (+) 
In January | In February 
numbered— — 


4 Bubject to revision, 
TABLE V.—Federal employees assigned to mutual defense assistance program 
Depariment or agency Increase (-+) 
decrease (—) | Mumbered— 
+$1, 782 29, 431 
VVVTVTT—FTPTPVPTPTVPTVTPT—F—.. “ ⅛⏑ͤe r T , eS Boe es 
State Department 2-05- 
Economie Cooperation Administration. 
Office of the Secretary of Defense. 
Department of the Army 
poet of the Air 
Department of the Nay. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR BYRD 


Civilian employment in the executive 
branch of the Federal Government during 
the 28 days of February increased 62,610, 
bringing the total Federal employment to 
2,307,904. 

The increase averaged more than 2,200 a 
day. 

White-collar workers were added at a rate 
averaging more than 1,000 a day, and the 
increase among industrial workers was at 
approximately the same rate. Federal civil- 
ian employment for work overseas increased 
by 2,414, 

Employment in the civilian agencies dur- 
ing February rose 9,761 to a total of 1,208,226. 
Civilian employment in the Military Estab- 
lishment increased by 52,849 to a total of 
1,099,678. 

The increase in civilian agency employ- 
ment averaged more than 300 a day, and in 
the National Military Establishment civilian 
employment increased at a rate averaging 
nearly 1,900 a day. 

Major increases reported for the month by 
the civilian agencies included: 1,862 by Fed- 
eral Civilian Defense Administration; 1,866 
by Treasury Department (largely seasonal in 
the spring tax collection build-up); and 1,920 
by Post Office Department. 

All components of the Military Establish- 
ment reported increases in civilian employ- 
ment as follows: 18,136 by Department of the 
Army; 17,251 by Department of the Navy; 
and 17,416 by Department of the Air Force. 

These figures were revealed today in the 
monthly compilation of signed personnel re- 
ports submitted by Federal departments and 
agencies to the Joint Committee on Reduc- 
tion of Nonessential Federal Expenditures. 

In connection with civilian employment 
by the Military Establishment, which has 
been mounting at a rate of 1,000 a day since 
March 1950, the following quotations are 
from a paid advertisement by a local busi- 
ness college, March 11, in the Dayton (Ohio) 
Daily News: 


“You are paid a good salary while prepar- 
ing for typist and stenographic positions at 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base.” 

“Qualify on civil service clerical test.” 

“You will be placed on Wright-Patterson 
Air Force base payroll and earn full pay 
($2,200 per year) while attending special 
intensive basic courses for stenographic and 
typist training (no shorthand or typing re- 
quired). 

“After successful completion of this train- 
ing program and after passing civil-service 
tests for either typist or stenographer, you 
will be eligible for advancement to typist 
(GS-2) rating at $2,450 per year or stenog- 
rapher (GS-3) rating at $2,650. 

“Length of course (stenographer) 8 weeks, 
* e > (typist) 6 weeks.” 

The following quotations are from a news 
story, under a three-column headline ap- 
pearing in the same paper: 

“The Air Force will pay for the courses 
with students paying only for their text- 
books—between $8 and $10. 

“In addition, while they take the course, 
the students will have a GS-1 civil-service 
rating which pays $2,200 per year, or a little 
more than $42 a week. -When the course 
ends, they will be eligible for promotion.” 

The article said the Air Force would give 
contracts to two Dayton business colleges for 
such courses and that “negotiations are be- 
ing conducted with approximately four other 
institutions within a 75-mile radius of the 
field for additional training.” 

In addition the article referred to a 
Wright-Patterson program for hiring 16- 
year-olds. 

Such practices raise several questions, in- 
cluding: 

1. The occasion and need for such extreme 
measures; 

2. Whether the practice constitutes abuse 
of administrative liberties in appropriation 
language, granted by Congress in response 
to constant departmental pleas; 


3. Civil-service status of such students 
with respect to pay rates, leave, retirement, 
and other emoluments; 


4. Jw tice to other Federal, State, and local 
agencies, in the employment market, which 
do not interpret the law to allow use of their 
funds for such purposes; 

5. Justice to private enterprise and pro- 
fessions which must compete with such Fed- 
eral employment subsidies. 

This matter has been brought to the at- 
tention of the Secretary of Defense and the 
Director of the Budget. General Marshall 
has submitted it to Secretary Finletter of 
the Air Force for his consideration as a sit- 
uation under “administrative jurisdiction.” 
It is understood that the matter has also 
come to the attention of the Civil Service 
Commission. 

Pending further investigation, Air Force 
authorities have informally advised me that 
the language of their maintenance and op- 
erations appropriations provisions might 
conceivably have been interpreted to make 
funds available for this activity. The lan- 
guage in this section provides for training 
and instruction of military and civilian per- 
sonnel of the Air Force, including tuition 
and related expenses. In addition, general 
provisions relating to the military chapter 
of the 1951 Appropriations Act, among other 
things, allow money to be spent for instruc- 
tion and training, including tuition not oth- 
erwise provided for, of civilian employees. 

Under continual pressure not to tie the 
administrative hands of the executive 
branch, Members of Congress on the Appro- 
priations Committee questioned Air Force 
witnesses pointedly as to purposes for which 
money would be spent under this broad lan- 
guage. 

With respect to civilian personnel, the Air 
Force witness under questioning testified 
that it would be used to train key civilian 
personnel employed in the field of research 
and development. 
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[From the Dayton (Ohio) Daily News of 
March 11, 1951] 


You Are Pam a GOOD SALARY WHILE PREPARING 
FOR TYPIST AND STENOGRAPHIC POSITIONS AT 
WRIGHT-PATTERSON AIR FORCE BASE 


Qualifications: Minimum age 18 qualify 
on civil-service clerical test (no shorthand 
or typing required). 

You will be placed on Wright-Patterson 
Air Force Base payroll and earn full pay 
($2,200 per year) while attending special in- 
tensive basic courses for stenographic and 
typist training at Miami-Jacobs College. 
Successful completion of this basic course 
will qualify you for advanced training at 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base. 

After successful completion of this train- 
ing program and passing civil-service tests 
for either typist or stenographer, you will be 
eligible for advancement to typist (GS-2 
rating) at $2,450 per year or stenographer 
(GS-3 rating) at $2,650 per year. 

Basic stenographic training program: (a) 
Length of course, 8 weeks (5 days per week, 
8 class periods per day), (b) subjects, short- 
hand, typewriting, English, and spelling. 

Basic typist-training program: (a) Length 
of course, 6 weeks (5 days per week, 8 class 
periods per day), (b) subjects, typewriting, 
English, and spelling. 

Apply now in person to Miami-Jacobs Col- 
lege for complete information and applica- 
tion for next qualifying tests. This office 
is open 8:30 to 4:30, Monday through Fri- 
day; 6 to 9:30 p. m. Monday and Thursday 
nights, and on Saturdays from 9 to 12. 

MIAMI-JACOBS COLLEGE, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


[From the Dayton (Ohio) Daily News of 
March 11, 1951] 


UNITED STATES To Pay FOR TRAINING OF 
CLERICAL WORKERS HERE—CIVIL-SERVICE 
SALARIES ALSO FOR TRAINEES—BUSINESS 
COLLEGES To GET CONTRACTS 


An acute shortage of stenographers and 
clerk-typists in the Dayton area was under- 
lined again yesterday with announcement 
that two Dayton business colleges will receive 
Air Force contracts to train them. 

Civilian personnel officials at Wright-Pat- 
terson Air Force Base announced the con- 
tracts will be given to Miami-Jacobs Business 
College and Sinclair College. 

Each institution will train 30 stenogra- 
phers and 30 clerk-typists—a total of 120 
persons—starting March 26. They will be- 
gin taking applications tomorrow—Miami- 
Jacobs at 9 a. m. and Sinclair at 10 a. m. 

The Air Force will pay for the courses with 
the students paying only for their text- 
books—between $8 and $10. 

In addition, while they take the course, 
the students will have a GS-1 rating which 
pays $2,200 a year, or a little more than $42 
a week. When the course ends, they will be 
eligible for promotion. 

The colleges will give 8 weeks of training 
to stenographers and 6 weeks to clerk-typ- 
ists. In addition, the students will receive 
3 weeks of training at the air base. 

Trainees will be required to sign a “moral 
agreement” that they will spend a minimum 
of 1 month on a job at the air base for each 
week of training they receive. 

Thus, stenographers who complete the 
course would agree to spend 8 months in a 
field job and clerk-typists, 6 months. 

The agreement has no teeth, said field 
Officials, but it has worked out very well 
in other instances. 

An earlier notice of the urgent need for 
such civilian workers at the field had come 
Thursday. Announced that day was a pro- 
gram to hire 16-year-olds, who are high- 
school graduates or who have work permits, 
for jobs as clerk-typists. 

Age minimum for the business college pro- 
gram is 18. Both men and women are eli- 
gible. 
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As of yesterday, vacancies for 694 clerical 
posts were listed at the field’s employment 
office. These included 413 clerk-typist jobs 
and 281 stenographic positions that could be 
filled immediately if the personnel were avail- 
able. 

Field officials said a conservative estimate 
was that between 800 and 900 men and 
women would be needed in these two cleri- 
cal flelds at the base between now and June 
80. 

This figure includes the 694 current vacan- 
cies, plus others that are expected to develop 
from “normal attrition” (separation from 
jobs for marriage and other reasons) and 
from new jobs created by the continuing ex- 
pansion of field-office staffs. 

The Miami-Jacobs and Sinclair contracts 
are expected to provide only a part of the 
needed clerical help. Therefore, said the 
field officials, negotiations are being con- 
ducted with approximately four other insti- 
tutions within a 75-mile radius of the field 
for additional training. 

Aptitude tests for applicants will be con- 
ducted by Civil Service officials March 19 at 
Miami-Jacobs and March 20 at Sinclair. The 
top 30 scorers at each school will be assigned 
by Civil Service examiners to the stenog- 
raphers’ course; the second highest 30 to the 
clerk-typist course. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, April 3, 1951, he presented 
to the President of the United States the 
enrolled joint resolution (S. J. Res. 40) 
to extend the time for the filing of cer- 
tain claims under the War Claims Act 


of 1948. 
BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina: 
S. 1248. A bill to provide annual and sick 
leave for temporary employees in the field 
service of the Post Office Department; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 
By Mr. KERR: 
S. 1249. A bill for the relief of Michael D. 
Daniel; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. SALTONSTALL: 

S. 1250. A bill to exempt members of the 
Armed Forces from the tax on admissions 
when admission is free of charge; to the 
Committee on Finance, 

By Mr. GREEN: 

S. 1251. A bill for the relief of James C. 
White; and 

S. 1252. A bill for the relief of Lino Giam- 
pedroni; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ELLENDER (by request): 

S. 1253. A bill to amend the act of April 
6, 1949, so as to further define the authority 
of the Secretary of Agriculture to make loans 
to farmers and stockmen who suffer losses 
from production disasters, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

By Mr. McMAHON: 

S. 1254. A bill for the relief of Athanasios 
Elias Cheliotis; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. NIXON: 

S. 1255. A bill for the relief of Leopold 
Kahn, Jr.; 

S. 1256. A bill for the relief of Barbara Ann 
Koppius; to the Committee on the Judiciary; 
and 

S. 1257. A bill to amend the Hospital Sur- 
vey and Construction Act; to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. EASTLAND: 

S. 1258. A bill to authorize and direct the 

conveyance of a certain tract of land in the 
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State of Mississippi to Louie H. Emfinger; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MURRAY: 

S. 1259. A bill for the relief of Barbara 
Folan; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. RUSSELL (by request): 

8.1260. A bill to authorize the acquisi- 
tion of property for the establishment of a 
Federal civil defense technical training 
school, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


On motion of Mr. ELLENDER, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry was discharged 
from the further consideration of the 
bill (S. 1165) amending section 25 of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority Act of 
1933, as amended, and it was referred 
to the Committee on Public Works. 


DEFENSE HOUSING AND COMMUNITY 
FACILITIES AND SERVICES ACT OF 
1951—AMENDMENT 


Mr. SPARKMAN submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him 
to the bill (S. 349) to assist the provi- 
sion of housing and community facili- 
ties and services required in connection 
with the national defense, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED OR PLACED ON 
CALENDAR 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles, and referred, or 
placed on the calendar, as indicated: 

H. R. 304. An act to provide for a study of 
the mental and physical sequelae of mal- 
nutrition and starvation suffered by pris- 
oners of war and civilian internees during 
World War II; to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

H. R. 315. An act to liberalize the service 
pensions laws relating to veterans of the 
war with Spain, the Philippine Insurrection, 
or the Boxer Rebellion, and their depend- 
ents; to the Committee on Finance. 

H. R. 2119. An act to amend sections 544 
and 546 of title 28, United States Code; and 

H. R. 2394. An act to amend the act of 
April 29, 1941, to authorize the waiving of 
the requirement of performance and pay- 
ment bonds in connection with certain Coast 
Guard contracts; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 3040. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to convey certain lands 
in Ogden, Utah, to the Ogden Chamber of 
Commerce; ordered to be placed on the Cal- 
endar. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, from 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service: . 

Eighty-six post masters. 
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EXTRACTS FROM ADDRESS BY SENATOR 
DUFF AT ANNUAL CONVENTION, PENN- 
SYLVANIA FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
YORK, PA. 

[Mr. DUFF asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rxconn extracts from an 
address delivered by him at the annual con- 
vention of the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Labor at York, Pa., on March 28, 1951, which 
appear in the Appendix.] 


EXTRACTS FROM ADDRESS BY SENATOR 
DUFF AT ANNUAL DINNER OF THE AMEN 
CORNER, PITTSBURGH, PA. 

[Mr. DUFF asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recor extracts from an 
address dellivered by him at the annual 
dinner of the Amen Corner at the William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., on March 31, 
1951, which appear in the Appendix.] 


PEACE IN THE PACIFIC—ADDRESS BY 
HON. JOHN FOSTER DULLES 

[Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the RECORD an address en- 
titled “Peace in the Pacific,” delivered by 
former Senator John Foster Dulles, at the 
fiftieth anniversary dinner of Whittier Col- 
lege, Los Angeles, Calif., March 31, 1951, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


SUPPRESSION OF THE NEWSPAPER LA 
PRENSA IN ARGENTINA—EDITORIAL 
COMMENT 
[Mr. HENNINGS asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Record editorials re- 


garding the suppression of the Argentine 
newspaper, La Prensa, published in the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch and the Washington 


Post, which appear in the Appendix.] 


ADVERTISEMENT REGARDING INVEST- 
s MENTS IN STOCKS 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, when a 
particular gambler appeared before the 
Senate Crime Investicating Committee, 
I asked him about the harmful effects of 
gambling in breaking up homes, in caus- 
ing heartache and heartbreak in count- 
less families. The gambler replieu in an 
answer that tried to put gambling in 
the same category with investing in the 
stock market. 

This is not unusual, in that innumer- 
able members of the gambling fraternity 
have on many occasions attempted to 
draw a cloak over their activity and liken 
it to totally different investments by 
millions of Americans in stocks and 
bonds. Actually, any such attempt at 
a comparison is, I believe, unwarranted. 
Investments in stocks and bonds plays 
a constructive role in our free-enter- 
prise system in that capital is furnished 
to American industry to expand,.to cre- 
ate jobs, to move forward the wheels 
O progress. 

On the other hand, gambling on horses 
or on the roll of dice or on any other 
such basis performs no constructive 
function in society whatsoever. The re- 
turn from such gambling helps build up 
organized narcotics sales, prostitution, 
extortion, and all sorts of other vices. 
The bettor himself cannot win; the odds 
are hopelessly against him. To be sure, 
some element of risk is involved in both 
gambling and in investment in the mar- 
ket; but there the similarity ends, and 
actually the science of sound investment 
has reached such development that in- 
dividuals can, with relative confidence, 
invest their savings in corporations 
which have outstanding records of divi- 
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de ld returns, and take a minimum of 
risk, subject, of course, to minimum eco- 
nomic fluctuations in our system. 

In this connection, an advertisement 
was carried a few days ago by the Robert 
W. Baird Co., of Milwaukee, in various 
Wisconsin newspapers, as well as in the 
Investment Dealers Digest. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the text of this ad- 
vertisement be printed at this point in 
the body of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the adver- 
tisement was ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 


JUST A MINUTE, Mr. Senator; WE'D LIKE To 
TESTIFY 


Testifying before the Kefauver committee 
of the United States Senate on March 24, 
1951, a witness was asked if he knew of any 
homes broken by gambling. 

“No more than homes broken by playing 
the stock market,” the witness retorted. 

We can’t agree with the casual manner in 
which our business has been linked with 


Not that we blame the witness exactly. It 
seems a lot of people are confused about 
what is involved in buying common stocks, 

Maybe it’s a hangover from the old days 
ot uncontrohled market manipulation. Or 
maybe it's just because we haven't done a 
very good job telling our story. 

Look at it this way. Suppose we take 
13,368 people im Milwaukee County. All 
those people bet on a basketball game, with 
half of them picking each team. One half 
of the group stands to double its money— 
the other half to lose all it bets. 

Then take another group of 13,368 peo- 
ple—the actual number in the county who 
own stock in the Wisconsin Electric Power 
Co. None of them expects to make a “kill- 
ing"’—or to suffer any significant loss. 

Or for illustration, we could use Wiscon- 
sin Power & Light Co.'s 19,000 stockholders 
in the State. In both cases, these people 
have received substantial dividends on their 
investment. 

Somehow that doesn’t seem much like 
gambling to us, 

We think that expression “playing the 
stock market” is unfortunate. When a man 
buys a share of common stock he’s not buy- 
ing a policy slip or a $2 place ticket on a 
filly in the fifth. 

He's buying a piece of an American busi- 
ness. He owns a share of that business— 
tts tools, factories, everything it has. He 
can help elect its directors. He has an in- 
terest in everything the company does—in 
the profits it may earn, the dividends it may 
pay. 

The buyer of common stocks plays an im- 
portant part in the process that helped to 
make America great, the process that has 
built and is building the companies that 
provide millions of jobs and create billions of 
dollars of peacetime wealth, the process that 
has led to the world’s highest standard of 
living. 

Yesterday’s investors supplied the money 
to build General Motors, Allis-Chalmers, 
Standard Oil, A. O. Smith. 

Today’s investors are supplying the money 
for new products, better services, greater 
production, and earning power. 

And those investors include all Kinds of 
people, big and little, right here in Wis- 
consin and all over the country. Take the 
985,000 stockholders of American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., for example. Nearly one- 
third of them hold from one to five shares, 
A big automobile company says that over 
half its stockholders own 20 shares or less. 

Most of these people buy stocks for invest- 
ment, for income—not for a quick profit. 
(Incidentally, about 9 out of 10 stocks listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange paid cash 
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dividends last year. The average return on 
these stocks was 6.7 percent.) 

Or consider the investment practices of 
our great universities. Harvard, for exam- 
ple, employs competent and conservative 
men to handle its funds. Let more than 
$100,000,000 of that university's endowment 
is in common stocks. 

A recent study of 15 representative col- 
leges showed that the average percentage of 
common stocks in their endowment accounts 
was 48.69 percent. 

Please don't misunderstand us. There can 
be an element of risk in buying common 
stocks—just as there can be in buying most 
anything, even bonds, mortgages, real estate. 

But the risk becomes a gamble when you 
act without enough facts and buy on hunches 
and tips. 

And that is where we and other reputable 
investment firms come into the picture. It 
is our business to supply investors with guid- 
ance and advice, based on all the information 
available and interpreted in the light of long 
experience, 

Rozserr W. Bap & Co., 
Members, New York Stack Exchange. 
MILWAUKEE, Wis. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 
Mr. McFARLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 


The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Aiken Gillette Millikin 
Anderson Green Monroney 
Bennett Heyden. Morse 
Benton Hendrickson Mundt 
Brewster Hennings Murray 
Bricker Hickenlooper 
Bridges Nixon 
Butler, Md Hoey O'Conor 
Butler, Nebr. Holland O'Mahoney 
Byrd Pas 
Cain 
Capehart Johnson, Cole. Russell 
Carlson Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Case Johnston, S.C. Schoeppel 
Chavez Kefauver Sma 
Clements Kem Smith, Maine 
Kerr Smith, N. J. 
Cordon Kilgore Smith, N. C. 
Dirksen Knowland 
Douglas Langer Stennis. 
Duff Lehman Taft 
Dworshak Lodge Thye 
Eastland Tobey 
Ecton McCarthy 
Ellender Watkins 
Ferguson McParland Welker 
Flanders McMahon Wherry 
Frear Malone Wiley 
Fulbright Martin Williams 
George Maybank Young 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Hunt! is absent on public business. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HumrEREY] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnvson) is absent by leave of the 
Senate on official committee business. 

The Senator from Nevada (Mr. Mc- 
Carran! is absent by leave of the Senate 
on official business, 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Mc- 
KeELLAR] is absent because of illness. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. VAN- 
DENBERG] is absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 

ASSIGNMENT OF GROUND FORCES TO 
DUTY IN THE EUROPEAN AREA 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the resolution (S. Res. $9) approving 
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the action of the President of the United 
States in cooperating in the common de- 
fense efforts of the North Atlantic 
Treaty nations. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I offer the 
amendment which I send to the desk and 
ask to have stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 2, line 2, 
after the word “approves”, it is pro- 
posed to insert the following: “the pres- 
ent plans of the President and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff to send four additional 
divisions of ground forces to Western 
Europe and.” 

On pages 4 and 5, it is proposed to 
strike out all of paragraph 6, as amended. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Massachusetts has control of a total 
of 30 minutes. ; 

Mr. LODGE. I should like to take just 
a few minutes of the time of the Senate, 
now that the night has gone by since the 
developments of yesterday, to canvass 
what I consider to be some of the impli- 
cations of the action which the Senate 
took yesterday in adopting the McClel- 
lan amendment. I do not do so with any 
idea of changing that action, because I 
am a realist, and I know that would be 
impossible. But I think it is useful for 
Members to have the consequences of 
this decision in their minds today as they 
confront new amendments, because this 
resolution is a unit, and all the various 
parts of it relate one to the other. 

Mr. President, let us imagine a prac- 
tical situation which could very easily 
arise, and which would come squarely 
within the purview of the McClellan 
amendment. Let us imagine that all of 
the six American divisions have arrived 
in Europe. The normal thing would be 
for the American commander there to 
say he was going to set them up into two 
corps of three divisions each. That 
means that there must be two corps 
headquarters. When we speak of a corps 
headquarters it is not like the Pentagon. 
It is a small group of officers and men 
who are in the field, who have a com- 
munications system, radio, telephone, 
and so forth, and the staff which are able 
to coordinate and direct the activities 
of the three divisions. 

To show Senators the importance of 
having a corps headquarters, I should 
like to point to the day in June 1942, 
when in Tobruk General Rommel cap- 
tured 30,000 British troops as prisoners, 
and killed many others. Today the best 
students of the problem believe that if a 
British crops headquarters had been in 
Tobruk to coordinate the activities of 
the British divisions which were there, 
this British disaster would not have 
taken place. As it was, the British 
troops were commanded by the senior 
British officer present. He did not have 
the staff, he did not have the communi- 
cations which were necessary, and a 
frightful British disaster ensued. That 
illustrates that a corps headquarters, 
small as it is in men, can make the dif- 
ference between life and death when 
troops are in combat. 
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I understand that the average size of 
a corps headquarters is about 260 per- 
sons, It is very small, But it is the di- 
recting force when there is a group of 
three divisions. 

Allright, Let us assume then that the 
President wants to send a corps head- 
quarters of 260 officers and men to Eu- 
rope. Under the terms of the McClellan 
amendment he must obtain the approval 
of the Senate. While the Senate has 
many remarkable men in its member- 
ship, it is hard for me to believe that 
more than a mere handful of Senators 
can have a really thoroughgoing appre- 
ciation of what a corps headquarters is, 
and what it means, and those who do 
know about it just happen to know about 
it by chance, because of some previous 
experience which they had outside the 
Senate. 

The first danger, therefore, is that the 
request for a corps headquarters would 
not be understood, and it would be re- 
jected because people do not understand 
it, and because Senators are so busy with 
other things that they have not time 
to listen to somebody who is willing to 
come and tell them what it is. 

So the first possibility is that the re- 
quest to send this corps headquarters to 
Europe would be rejected. That would 
be very bad, because it would endanger 
directly the life of the American men 
who are in the divisions already in 
Europe. Bear in mind, Mr. President, 
that this corps headquarters cannot be 
sent at the last minute. When the 
fighting begins it has got to be there, 
and it has got to be in operation, and 
all its relationships have got to be on 
a practical basis. That is the first pos- 
sibility—that the Senate would reject 
the request. 

Then the second possibility is that the 
Senate would approve the request. Of 
course, that is not so bad as the first, 
but that is bad, nevertheless because 
everything we do here is done in public. 
We have no secrecy in this place. We 
have no secrecy even in places where we 
are supposed to have secrecy. And here 
on the floor, with 96 Members, we are 
not supposed to have secrecy. So if we 
approve it we will be saying to the Soviet 
Union, “We are sending a corps head- 
quarters to Europe; we have decided to 
send this tactical unit over there,” and 
they would be able to draw a great many 
useful conclusions from that. I suppose 
they have not adopted any legislation 
which requires them to tell us when they 
send a corps headquarters into the Rus- 
sian zone of Europe. Thus, this second 
possibility is bad too. 

And there is the third possibility, 
which is that the President would de- 
cide to ignore Congress. He might feel 
it was his duty to do so; that he would 
not sacrifice speed, and he would not 
sacrifice secrecy and thereby endanger 
the lives of American personnel; so he 
would exercise his powers and send the 
corps headquarters over there anyway, 
and ignore the Senate, flout the Senate, 
and disregard it completely. . That 
might be a happy decision from the 
standpoint of the American military per- 
sonnel abroad, but that is a very narrow 
view to take. That is not the right way 
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to work this problem out. It is not a 
good thing to make the Senate ridiculous 
and to make it appear undignified; but 
that is what would happen if impossible 
and unsound restrictions were placed on 
the President, 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LODGE, I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. May I suggest the fourth 
alternative to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, and that is that the Senate 
resolution fully covers all headquarters 
that may be needed to operate the four 
divisions, and the two divisions that are 
now there, under any reasonable inter- 
pretation of the amendment adopted 
yesterday? 

Mr. LODGE. No; I am making a rea- 
sonable interpretation, and I will say to 
the Senator from Ohio that I have veri- 
fied my statement; I am not merely tak- 
ing it out of the top of my head. I veri- 
fied it this morning by telephone with 
persons who are, I think—and I say it 
with all due respect—more qualified to 
have a judgment on military matters 
than even the Senator from Ohio. 

This language does not cover a corps 
headquarters. There is no question 
about that. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield to the Senator 
from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Massachusetts as a mem- 
ber of the Foreign Relations Committee, 
why, in considering the matter of re- 
quiring the President to secure the ap- 
proval of the Congress before sending 
troops abroad, the resolution was re- 
stricted only to a few countries of West- 
ern Europe. So far as I can see, it would 
not apply to any decision by the Presi- 
dent to send unlimited numbers of troops 
to Iran, the Philippines, or the Dutch 
East Indies, or the Chinese mainland, 
Why was it the resolution was restricted, 
if there was such a deep-seated proposal 
involved? 

Mr. LODGE. I cannot understand it. 
Senators talk in an impersonal tone 
about the occupation troops in Ger- 
many—the 112,000 men who are there, 
and they talk in the same tone about the 
American soldiers in Korea. But when 
it comes to sending any troops under 
article 3 of the North Atlantic Pact, we 
become emotional about it. 

Mr. AIKEN. Why should this resolu- 
tion be restricted to article 3 of the North 
Atlantic Pact? If the President should 
secure the approval of Congress before 
sending troops to France, why should he 
not also secure the approval of the Con- 
gress before sending troops to any other 
area of the world? 

Mr. LODGE. I think even more so. 
If the logic is good when applied to the 
sending of troops to an international 
force, where they will be much more se- 
cure than they will be all by themselves, 
then I think we certainly ought to apply 
it to sending troops anywhere else in the 
world. The idea, Mr. President, that 
American soldiers are worse off in an 
international force than they are by 
themselves is a complete fallacy. There 
is no doubt about it that a nation is 
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better off in any kind of a fight when it 
has allies, when it is joined by people 
who have a common cause, so that it will 
not have to do all the fighting and dying 
by itself. 

In World War I the Allies did not 
begin to win until they had set up an 
international force. One of the reasons 
why we were successful in World War II 
was that we constituted an international 
force, an integrated force. It was a good 
thing to do. Soldiers who are not being 
sent into an integrated force require a 
good deal more protection than do sol- 
diers who are being sent into an inte- 
grated force. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The 10 
minutes the Senator from Massachusetts 
has allotted to himself have expired. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself five more minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts is recognized 
for five more minutes. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I have 
canvassed the different possibilities. 
One was that the Senate would turn 
down the request for a corps head- 
quarters. 

The second was that the Senate would 
approve the request for a corps head- 
quarters, but would serve notice to the 
world as to what we are doing: 

The third was that the President 
would disregard any such attempt by 
the Congress, and would send notice that 
he would establish the corps headquar- 
ters anyway. In fact, Mr. President, I 
think practically any man who has 
served as President would have em- 
barked on such a course. I think any- 
one who is likely to become President 
would feel that it would be his duty to 
take such action. 

However, I do not think that is the 
right way to do it. I do not think we 
should try to impose restrictions on the 
strategic facts of life and impose on the 
President rigid requirements which 
would compel him to do something 
which would be unsound and destructive 
of our system. 

There is a fourth possibility. It isa 
very unpleasant one, but it is one which 
we in the Senate by our action yesterday 
have created, namely, the possibility that 
if the fighting starts, our American high 
command, being desirous of giving our 
troops the best possible protection and 
the best possible direction, will, in the 
absence of an American Army corps 
headquarters, be compelled to assign our 
divisions to a foreign army corps head- 
quarters. 

If that situation were to arise, we 
would by our action yesterday have pro- 
vided a powerful incentive for dis- 
seminating the United States Army all 
through the international force, instead 
of keeping it, as I think it should be, a 
unity, with its own sector and its own 
system of supply, its own corps com- 
manders, its own Army commander, and 
its own corps and army troops. That 
is what we should do; but when the Sen- 
ate makes it impossible, as was done by 
the McClellan amendment, to provide 
the basic direction and the basic support 
that are needed, we could not possibly 
criticize an American high commander 
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in time of war for assigning our divi- 
sions to a foreign corps, so that they 
would at least get the benefit of the other 
troops. 

I have mentioned the corps headquar- 
ters. Of course, the same thing can be 
said in regard to supporting artillery 
and supporting engiheers and recon- 
naissance squadrons. All of them are 
corps troops. They are not troops who 
are in the divisions; they are troops who 
are held out by the corps command on a 
mobile basis, and are saved until the 
fight takes definite shape and form, and 
then those troops are put in where they 
are most needed in order to decide the 
‘battle and the issue. If we did not let 
our divisions have corps artillery, corps 
engineers, corps reconnaissance squad- 
rons and armored troops, we would be 
depriving the American soldier of his 
“Sunday punch”; that is what we would 
be doing. In that event, our soldiers 
would go into combat “bare,” with only 
their own equipment, but with nothing 
extra to be thrown into the breach when 
such an additional force would make all 
the difference in the world. 

Mr. President, I cannot believe that 
all the Senators who voted yesterday for 
the McClellan amendment had all these 
facts and all these possibilities clearly in 
mind. To my mind, the McClellan 
amendment endangers the security of 
our troops abroad; it endangers the secu- 
rity of the whole country. It tends to 
diminish the influence and power of the 
Senate. That influence and power do 
not rest on legalisms and technicalities, 
but are due to the realities of life and to 
the place the Senate occupies in the sys- 
tem of things and in the minds of the 
American people. 

The McClellan amendment is particu- 
larly dangerous because it will make 
many persons wonder whether, after all, 
our system of government, which has 
lasted so many years, can meet the chal- 
lenge of modern times, or whether it has 
been made so rigid by artificial, legalistic 
interpretations that it is becoming a 
millstone around our necks, instead of 
being the shield and the sword of our 
security, as it was intended to be, and 
as in its very inward spirit our system of 
government is. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Massachusetts has 
again expired. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, LODGE. Let me inquire how 
much time the Senator from New Jersey 
wishes to have. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I wish to 
ask a few questions. 

Mr. LODGE. Then, Mr. President, I 
yield myself three more minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Massachusetts is recognized for 
three more minutes. 

Mr. LODGE. I now yield to the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey, to permit him to 
ask a question of me. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Massachusetts whether by the 
amendment which he has offered he 
proposes to eliminate entirely the issue 
of congressional approval for anything 
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that is done along these lines? If the 
amendment of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts is adopted, will the Congress 
have any part to play in determining 
policy from now on? I am not quite 
clear what the Senator means by his 
amendment. 

I am very sympathetic with what the 
Senator from Massachusetts has said, 
because I voted against the McClellan 
amendment, and I think that amend- 
ment puts us in a very dangerous posi- 
tion. I agree with the Senator from 
Massachusetts as to that. 

However, I am not quite clear that 
we would be acting in a sound way if we 
were to eliminate all provision for con- 
gressional approval of policy. It seems 
to me that is the big issue, and I believe 
we should determine in some way what 
the power of Congress is in respect to 
developing the policies abroad. 

Mr. LODGE. . Mr. President, I am 
perfectly clear in my own mind as to 
what the power of Congress should be. 
Congress should decide all new, long- 
range policies that involve new concepts, 
that involve the military, the economic, 
or the social conditions of the country. 
However, Congress should not seek to 
transform itself into an operations sec- 
tion of a general staff and decide 
whether a battalion of corps artillery 
should be sent here or a battalion of 
engineers should be sent there. The 
McClellan amendment attempts to im- 
Pose such close supervision that it will 
endanger the lives of the troops and will 
make the Senate ridiculous. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I agree 
with the statement the Senator from 
Massachusetts has just made. I think 
the McClellan amendment does do what 
he has said it does. 

However, I still am not clear as to how 
we are going to recognize the fact that 
Congress does have the power to deter- 
mine the policy, especially in connection 
with article 3 of the pact which provides 
for an international army in Europe. 

I do not take the position that the 
President himself should determine the 
pros and cons of those policies. I think 
our action in ratifying the North Atlan- 
tic Pact—as the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. GrorcE] said yesterday—does not 
make that pact self-executing. I think 
the President has to return to the Senate 
to receive the Senate’s policy decisions 
as to how the pact should be executed. 

So I should like to ask this question: 
In connection with this matter, should 
we provide, as we did in the case of MAP 
legislation, just what the functions of the 
armed services should be? 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, it seems 
to me that when we consider paragraphs 
4 and 5 of the resolution, which provide 
for certification by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff of everything that is sent abroad, 
it is plain that Congress is to be cur- 
rently and accurately informed of what 
is happening; and then, through its 
power of making appropriations, Con- 
gress can completely deal with the situa- 
tion in an absolute, unchallengeable 
2 manner whenever it wishes to 

80. 

When the rule of common sense is 
violated, however, the Senator from New 
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Jersey knows as well as I do that Con- 
gress can act and will act in an abso- 
lutely final fashion; but so long as the 
rule of common sense is being followed 
I do not think Congress should monkey 
with detailed military decisions. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I am 
bound to say to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts that I agree with much that 
he has said, but I do not think we are 
on the right trail if we abdicate our 
power of congressional approval of 
policy. 

Mr. LODGE. How can congressional 
consideration and approval or disap- 
proval be prevented at any time in the 
future? It cannot be prevented at all. 

What is the use of including in a Sen- 
ate resolution a provision that Congress 
shall have the power of approval, when 
we could not take that power away from 
Congress anyway, even if we wished to do 


50. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 

the Senator from Massachusetts has 

again expired. 4 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes more. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Do not the military 
authorities determine the size of a divi- 
sion and what is included in a division; 
and if they desire to include in a divi- 
sion the various crops which have been 
mentioned—engineers, artillery, and so 
forth—they might include them, even to 
the extent of a corps headquarters; could 
they not? 

Mr. LODGE. No; that would be im- 
possible to do, because a corps headquar- 
ters by its own definition is entirely out- 
side of a division, and so are corps troops, 
That is their great virtue. 

Mr. FERGUSON. But cannot they be 
put into a division? 

Mr. LODGE. Oh, 2,000,000 men could 
be put into a division, thus changing 
the definition of a division, if that were 
desired; but I am taking the rule of 
reason, and I assume that the military 
will be honorable about the matter. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LODGE, I yield. 

Mr. TAFT, It is true, however—and 
I have talked to Army officers about 
it—that today there are included in divi- 
sions a number of troops that Army offi- 
cers now think should not be in divi- 
sions, but should be in corps. In other 
words, they are suggesting that we take 
certain troops out of divisions and put 
them into corps. Certainly the Army 
commanders have some right to exercise 
their own discretion, if they wish to take 
certain troops out of the corps and put 
them into divisions, and make the divi- 
sions consist of 20,000 or 25,000 men. 
They are the sole judges of what shall 
go into a division. 

Mr, LODGE. Of course, these terms 
all have a certain elasticity, but a divi- 
sion has a perfectly definite meaning in 
military science, and “corps headquar- 
ters” has a perfectly definite meaning. 
While undoubtedly it is possible to ex- 
pand or contract a division a little bit 
this way or that, yet whea we start send- 
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ing over a corps headquarters, corps ar- 
tillery, corps engineers, units of the ord- 
nance, and the Signal Corps—all corps 
troops—it would be a most dishonest 
thing to undertake to lead Congress to 
believe that those were the normal com- 
ponents of a division because, of course, 
they are not. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield to the Senator 
from Michigan. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does not the Sena- 
tor mean, then, that a large number of 
men, more than the four divisions, was 
contemplated, and when the Defense De- 
partment mentioned four divisions, they 
did not mean four divisions, they meant 
four divisions plus all the various corps 
included in the Senator’s references in 
the course of his remarks? How many 
men would that contemplate over and 
above the normal division? 

Mr. LODGE. The language of the 
resolution is “four divisions of Ground 
Forces.” That is what the McClellan 
amendment says, and it obviously does 
not include corps troops. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Was it not a force 
of four divisions that General Marshall 
mentioned in his testimony? Did he 
mention anything about the various 
corps, and specify the number of men 
who were to go into the various corps 
supporting the division? 

Mr. LODGE. Of course he did not. 
That is my whole point. 

Mr. FERGUSON. How many men 
would be covered by the force he men- 
tioned? 

Mr. LODGE. My whole point is that 
the amendment would destroy the elas- 
ticity of the command. Without put- 
ting any kind of limitation on the Soviet 
Union, we would shackle ourselves and 
put on handcuffs, if such a provision 
should be added to the resolution. 

Mr. FERGUSON. How many men 
would be covered, over and above the 
four divisions of which the Senator is 
now speaking? 

Mr. LODGE. If a battalion of artil- 
lery, a battalion of engineers, and a bat- 
talion of ordnance were sent, I do not 
know what the number would be. I 
would have to look it up. I am not a 
military expert. I do not want the Sen- 
ate to decide on troop movements. I 
myself do not want to have anything to 
say aboutit. Iam nota military expert, 
and I do not think any Member of the 
Senate is. 

Mr. CASE and Mr. SALTONSTALL 
addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield; and, 
if so, to whom? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield first to the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota, after which I 
shall yield to my colleague. 

Mr. CASE. What is meant by the 
language of the report on the pending 
resolution at page 14, which reads: 

It is estimated that these four additional 
divisions, plus the required additional sup- 
porting troops, will increase the number of 
vente States troops in Europe by about 
100,000. 
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I assume that that was the commit- 
tee’s opinion as to the number of troops 
involved in the approval of the resolu- 
tion, 

Mr. LODGE. That, of course, draws 
the distinction which I am trying to 
make. It draws a distinction between 
“four divisions” and “plus the required 
additional supporting troops.” That is 
exactly the point I have in mind. There 
are two different concepts, and by no 
amount of reasoning, evidently, can it 
be made to appear that they are the 
same. I now Yield to my colleague the 
senior Senator from Massachusetts. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor's time has expired. 

Mr. LODGE. I yield myseli 3 more 
minutes. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I should like to 
ask my colleague a question. I voted, 
as he did, against the McClellan amend- 
ment. I feel as he does about it, that 
it would limit the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
too closely. Why would not the Sena- 
tor’s purpose be accomplished by in- 
cluding in paragraph 2, on page 2, the 
words he proposes to include, and then 
allowing the language on page 4, lines 19 
through 24, to stand, under which the 
Senate is given an opportunity to pass 
upon future problems connected with 
the implementation of article 3 of the 
pact, but which eliminates the so-called 
McClellan amendment—an amendment 
which ties the implementation down too 
tightly, to four divisions? I would feel 
very much better about it if the Senator 
could see his way clear to do that, be- 
cause it would permit future congres- 
sional approval. 

Mr. LODGE. I should like to think 
that over, I may say to my colleague. If 
I felt that it would result in a greatly in- 
creased number of votes for my amend- 
ment, I might be tempted to accept a 
modification; but I do not quite sense 
the situation here well enough yet to 
know. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Will the Senator 
yield for one more question? l 

Mr. LODGE. I yield. ! 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Admittedly lines 
19 to 24, on page 4, may be open to more 
than one interpretation. Personally I 
interpret the language as I think any 
reasonable man would, as a new long- 
range policy, or as a fundamental change 
in policy. I believe, however, that the 
Congress should have an opportunity to 
discuss the subject. I agree with my 
colleague that the McClellan amendment 
would tie us down too tightly. I think 
he could accomplish what he desires to 
accomplish without eliminating action 
by Congress entirely in the future. My 
question to the Senator is, Would not 
his amendment accomplish the desired 
purpose—in which I join—without strik- 
ing out lines 19 to 24, on page 4? 

Mr. LODGE. I give the Senetor a 
direct answer “Yes”; it would eliminate 
the McClellan amendment, I think the 
Senator is correct on that point, 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, is the 
time of proponents on this amendment 
exhausted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Massachusetts has 3 minutes 
remaining. 
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Mr. LODGE. I should like to with- 
hold the remainder of my time, if I may. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, the 
amendment has been offered; has it 
not? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has. 


‘Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, it 


seems to me there are two propositions 
“involved. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Texas has control of the time in 
opposition, if he wishes to exercise it. 
` Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, how 
much time have I remaining? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
has 30 minutes, if he wishes to use it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield 3 minutes to 
the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. I merely want to ask 
a question, Mr. President, or to make a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state the inquiry. 

Mr. WHERRY. If I correctly under- 
stood the reading of the amendment, it 
involves two proposals. First, it pro- 
poses, on page 2, to amend paragraph 1 
relative to the inclusion of the four divi- 
sions. Second, it proposes to strike out 
all of paragraph 6, as amended. I desire 
to ask whether the amendment proposed 
ty the distinguished Senator from Mas- 
suchusetts can be divided. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment refers to two different parts of the 
revolution, and is divisible. 

Mr. WHERRY. Then, Mr. President, 
T ask that it be divided, in order that the 
Senste may vote on each proposal 
separately. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state the inquiry. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Is the amendment 
of the Senator from Massachusetts sub- 
ject to amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The first 
part of it would be. The second part 
would not be. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I offer and send to 
the desk an amendment to the first part 
of the amendment proposed by the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment to the amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the end of 
line 3 it is proposed to insert the 
following: 

But it is the sense of the Senate that no 
ground troops in addition to such four divi- 
sions should be sent to Western Europe in 
implementation of article 3 of the North 
Atlantic Treaty without further congres- 
sional approval. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. LODGE. Am I correct in believ- 
ing that the first vote will come on the 
amendment which the Senator from Ar- 
kansas has just offered to the first part 
of my amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The first 
vote would come on the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Arkansas to 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Massachuseits. 
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Mr. LODGE. And that is an amend- 
ment proposed to the first. half of my 
amendment; is it not? 

A VICE PRESIDENT, That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr, President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Having offered an 
amendment to the amendment, do I have 
30 minutes in which to discuss it? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor has 30 minutes, if he wishes to take it. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, 
may I inquire whether there is further 
time or. the pending amendment of the 
Senator from Massachusetts, and 
whether the Senator from Texas has 
time remaining on it? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Massachusetts has 3 minutes, but, 
if they desire, Senators are not required 
to use their time on the main amend- 
ment. Does the Senator prefer to use 
the time on the amendment, until the 
amendment to the amendment is dis- 
posed of? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
yield myself such time as I may desire 
on the amendment which I have offered 
to the pending amendment, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Arkansas is recognized for not 
to exceed 30 minutes, 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
have never before witnessed in the Con- 
gress such a concerted effort to place 
all the power and control of the destiny 
of the Nation in the hands of one man 
as apparently is now being attempted by 
the procedures which are in process, 
There are those of us who favor the im- 
plementation of the Atlantic Treaty. 
There are those of us who conscientious- 
ly believe that the program of establish- 
ing defenses in Western Europe under 
the Atlantic Treaty by self-help and mu- 
tual cooperation is not only desirable but 
is in the interest of the security not only 
of Western Europe but of the United 
States. A 

It is for that reason, Mr. President, 
that we supported the Atlantic Pact. But 
if what has been suggested is the cor- 
rect interpretation of the Atlantic Pact 
and how it was intended to be imple- 
mented when it was presented, then the 
proponents of it perpetrated a fraud up- 
on the Congress and upon the people of 
the United States. They did not unfold 
this plan at that time. They did not tell 
the American people that they wanted 
to leave the implementation of the pact 
to the President alone. It is stated in 
the treaty that the Congress should im- 
plement it. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. LODGE. I hope the Senator is 
not referring to me personally. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. If the Senator 
wants to join them, it is all right with 
3 That is the effect and the result 
of it. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. McCLELLAN, I yield. 
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Mr. LODGE. I deny that I ever took 
any part in such an effort. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is the result 
of it, because those who sponsored the 
treaty, as the testimony will reveal, gave 
Congress to understand that in the im- 
plementation of the treaty the President 
would have to come to the Congress. I 
say now that if it is insisted that the 
President of the United States alone, 
without the consent of Congress, can im- 
plement the North Atlantic Treaty to the 
extent of sending an unlimited number 
of American boys to potential battle- 
fields which have not yet developed, then 
it constitutes a fraud on the American 
people. I do not want to have any part 
in it. I desire to point out that that is 
the result of it, and that character of 
legislation and that character of policy 
and procedure may do more to destroy 
the democracy which we are pretending 
and professing to defend than will any 
threat from across the seas. 

We have a constitutional government. 
That is the way it was constituted. 
Every time it seems expedient to disre- 
gard the constitutional processes, there 
is always a temptation to some to do it. 
We want to preserve those processes. 
Since when cannot Congress be trusted? 
Who has lost confidence in this body? 
Those who oppose the amendment I of- 
fered are placing themselves in that po- 
sition. That is what you are saying by 
trying to delegatc away from the Con- 
gress its constitutional prerogative. Ido 
not want Congress to shirk its responsi- 
bilities in any such fashion. To charge 
Congress may debate the issue is no ex- 
cuse. There is less danger in Congress 
debating an issue than there is in con- 
ferring arbitrary power upon any Presi- 
dent of the United States. If that had 
been a safe procedure, certainly the 
founding fathers would have said so. 
We would not have had any treaty rati- 
fication provisions in the Constitu- 
tion. Why not let the Chief Executive 
do not only the negotiating, but the rati- 
fying? Ratification carries with it the 
right and the responsibility of the Con- 
gress to implement the treaty. Certain- 
ly it was written in the Atlantic Treaty 
that the Congress should implement it. 

Mr. President, this pending issue and 
controversy have taken on aspects which ` 
strike at the very foundation of Ameri- 
can liberty and constitutional govern- 
ment. Senators can argue that we do 
not have time for Congress to act. Let 
me remind them that there has been no 
aggression in Western Europe of the type 
referred to in article 5. The steps now 
being taken are only precautionary. Are 
Senators willing to have Americans bear 
the whole burden? Are we to send our 
boys to Western Europe, irrespective of 
whether the countries in that area are 
measuring up and doing their part? 
Why cannot Congress take a look at the 
situation from time to time. Why should 
it not do so? What are we here for? 
Yet every time the administration, or 
someone from the State Department, 
comes to Congress with a program, it is 
said, “All we want you to do is to let us 
control.” I do not like that idea, Mr. 
President. 
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If this is being disloyal to my country, 
make the most of it. I am as much in- 
terested in the lives of American boys 
and where they are sent and under what 
conditions they will fight as are my col- 
leagues. I think I am as much interested 
in them as is the President of the United 
States or any general in the Army. I 
think I have just as much responsibility 
to try to protect their interests and their 
welfare and to vote my sentiments and 
convictions on these vital issues as has 
the President of the United States. 

I believe that Members of Congress 
have some responsibility. It was intend- 
ed that they should have responsibilities 
when this treaty was written. It so pro- 
vides. Now we are asked to abdicate our 
responsibilities, 

Mr. MAMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. Where does the 
North Atlantic Treaty so provide? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Where it uses the 
words “under constitutional processes.” 
The Secretary of State who sent the 
treaty here so stated. 

Mr. MeMAHON. That is not my ques- 
tion. Iasked where that is stated in the 
treaty. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Im article 11 the 
treaty says that it shall be carried out 
under constitutional processes. 

Mr. McMAHON. Does the Senator 
think that this body should deploy the 
ground troops of the United States? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. This body should 
determine and decide the implementa- 
tion of the treaty; yes. 

Mr. McMAHON. In other words, the 
Senator believes that the United States 
Senate is the Joint Chiefs of Staff for the 
United States Government. That is 
what the Senator is saying. Now we 
can get a “Gallup poll” of the Senate. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, that 
argument of the Senator from Connecti- 
cut is ridiculous. I have said nothing 
about a Gallup poll, but I may say to the 
Senator that this question is being polled 
today in the hearts of American fathers 
and mothers. The issue is whether one 
man is going to send millions of Ameri- 
can boys to foreign battlefields or 
whether the Congress is going to take 
some responsibility and exercise its con- 
stitutional duty in the process. 

(Manifestations of applause in the 
galleries.) 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. M I am glad to yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. In connection 
with the Senator’s statement that the 
treaty was sent to the Congress on a 
certain understanding and now is being 
interpreted differently 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Whom are we to 
believe? The Secretary of State said 
the Congress should have the right to 
pass on the implementation of the treaty, 
and now the same Secretary of State is 
wanting us to abdicate that responsi- 
bility. I want to keep the record 
straight, Mr. President. Iam for imple- 
menting the treaty. I readily agree to 
sending four divisions, but I do not want, 
by any resolution adopted by the Senate 
or by the Congress, to say that having 
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done that I consent to and agree that 
hereafter Congress has no more to do 
with it; that it is simply the responsibil- 
ity of the Commander in Chief. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. If the Sena- 
tor will yield so that I may ask my ques- 
tion, I will say that I was a member of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations at 
the time the North Atlantic Pact was 
submitted to the Senate. The Senator 
is completely right. It was sold to the 
Senate on the pledge of the State De- 
partment and others that Congress 
would implement any future program 
under the pact. At this time I wish to 
read again, so that we may have the 
exact words in the Recorp, what the 
Secretary of State said. In answer to a 
query by the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. VANDENBERG], the Secretary of 
State said: 

Any future military-assistance program 
involving Atlantic Pact countries— 


That does not mean only England or 
France. It says “involving Atlantic Pact 
countries“ 

Mr. McCLELLAN, We were certainly 
included 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. It includes 
any Atlantic Pact country— 
will be prepared and submitted to the Con- 
gress on the basis of recommendations which 
will be made by the organization to be estab- 
lished under article 9 of the treaty. 


That is utter proof of what the Senator 
says. 

Task the Senator from Arkansas a fur- 
ther question. Is he aware that the 
Council to be set up under article 9 has 
made no recommendations whatever, and 
that we do not even have the recommen- 
dations of the International Council, so 
far as the implementation of the treaty is 
concerned, upon which the Secretary of 
State said we would act as a Congress 
when such recommendations were made? 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I wish to thank the 
Senator from Iowa. I do not believe 
there is a Member of this body who will 
deny that at the time the treaty was rati- 
fied Congress was reassured over and 
over by those who negotiated and spon- 
sored the treaty that no troops would be 
committed in implementation of the 
treaty without the consent of Congress. 

Mr. President, we ought to keep the 
record straight. Are we to be con- 
fronted with what amounts to repudia- 
tion by the administration itself of what 
it represented to the Congress at the time 
the treaty was entered into? I say to 
you, Mr. President, that the time has 
come when the American people and the 
Congress should be dealt with honestly 
and conscientiously by this administra- 
tion. They should not be deceived. 
Facts should not be withheld from them. 
No trick or artifice should be used to get 
Congress to do something, and then im- 
mediately afterward have it repudiated 
and insinuations made that those who 
oppose the repudiation are betraying 
their country. Who is betraying whom? 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 
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Mr. WATKINS. I invite the Senator’s 
attention to the fact that at the time 
Congress was considering the Arms Im- 
plementation Act, the purpose of which 
was to guard the peace and preserve the 
security of the world, nearly every Sen- 
ator voted for the identical control which 
is now proposed by the Senator from Ar- 
kansas, The act provides that the Pres- 
ident shall make agreements, but that he 
shall submit such agreements to Con- 
gress for approval, The act does not 
provide that he shall submit such agree- 
ments only to the Senate for approval, 
but to the entire Congress. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. WATKINS. I believe the Senator 
from Connecticut was one of the Sena- 
tors who voted for it, as did the chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, and almost every Member of the 
Senate. There were only a few Senators 
who cast their votes against it. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
wish to reserve a little time to myself. 
Iam sincere in my convictions about this 
issue. Every Senator is entitled to his 
own opinion, of course. However, let us 
face the facts. If we do what is request- 
ed by the administration, we are record- 
ing the fact that the whole plan was mis- 
represented to us at the time the treaty 
was ratified. I want to go along on 
every reasonable proposal. I am willing 
to go along with the resolution. I think 
we ought to take the action. I said so 
before the amendment was offered. 
However, we are confronted now with an 
issue that strikes at the very heart of 
American democracy. If the President 
can send an unlimited number of troops 
abroad, and Congress by its action de- 
clares it to be its policy to let the Com- 
mander in Chief do it in implementation 
of a treaty which clearly says it can be 
done only by democratic processes, we 
would be saying, in effect, that the will, 
the order, or the decree of the Com- 
mander in Chief with reference to im- 
plementing a treaty and committing 
American boys to an international army 
was a constitutional process. No one 
has ever made such a contention. It was 
not even so contended at the time the 
treaty was submitted, when the Senate 
was assured, by the same authority 
which is demanding the action now pro- 
posed, that the power was reserved in 
the Congress by the treaty itself. 

Mr. President, I hope that Senators 
who seriously consider voting for the 
amendment which the Senator from 
Massachusetts has offered will realize 
what they are doing. It is nothing more 
than a subterfuge to try to undo what 
was done yesterday. Everyone knows 
that to be the fact. No one is being de- 
ceived by it. If that is what Senators 
want to do, very well; but let us under- 
stand what we are doing. It makes no 
difference where the little provision is 
placed in the bill, whether it is put in 
paragraph 6 or in paragraph 1. The 
whole purpose of the amendment of the 
Senator from Massachusetts is to try to 
do indirectly what could not be done yes- 
terday directly. It is an attempt to re- 
pudiate the statement that it is the 
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sense of the Senate that congressional 
approval should be obtained for the send- 
ing of American troops abroad to an in- 
ternational army. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN, I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. On that very point, 
is it not correct to say that 49 Senators 
voted to do a specific thing, namely, to 
require congressional approval, and that 
a motion to reconsider was made, which 
was laid on the table? If the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Massachusetts 
were to be adopted, it would undo what 
was done by the 49 Senators yesterday, 
who represented a clear majority, and it 
would repudiate the laying on the table 
of the motion to reconsider, would it 
not? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is correct. 
Mr. President, may I inquire how much 
time I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING.OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arkansas has 15 minutes re- 
maining. The Senator from Texas has 
30 minutes remaining under his con- 
trol. 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetis. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, in view 
of the offering of the amendment by the 
Senator from Arkansas to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, I withdraw my request for a 
division of the Lodge amendment. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, the 
amendment I have offered is not a sub- 
terfuge. It is a frank attempt to correct 
a mistake. I do not deny that 49 Sen- 
ators voted for the McClellan amend- 
ment yesterday. There is no question 
that they did. If they had not done so, 
I would not be here today arguing that it 
should be changed. I contend that in 
the heat of the argument some Members 
of the Senate were not thoroughly aware 
of exactly what they were doing, or of 
all the consequences that could flow from 
what they did. 

I agree with a good deal of what the 
Senator from Arkansas has said, but he 
and I haye been talking about two dif- 
ferent things. I too am for the Con- 
stitution. I am passionately, strongly, 
and vigorously for the Constitution. I 
too like to be dealt with in a sincere way 
by the administration. Indeed I have 
no interest, political or otherwise, in 
standing up for the administration. I 
am merely trying to be helpful to Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, who is trying to help 
us. I think we should try to help him. 
So far as the administration is con- 
cerned, I do not think there is anyone 
in this body who has put in more time, 
in the 1948 campaign against the politi- 
cal success of the administration, al- 
though I do not claim it was te very good 
effect. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Srennts in the chair). The Senate will 
be in order. 

Mr. LODGE. I do not like tricks or 
artifices any more than does the Senator 
from Arkansas. I agree with him that 
we ought to be constitutional in every- 
thing we do. However, Mr. President, 
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I say we can be constitutional without 
being impractical. We can be constitu- 
tional without doing something danger- 
ous, or something unreasonable, or some- 
thing destructive. If we do not have the 
brains in this body to stay within the 
letter of the Constitution and at the 
same time give our boys abroad the best 
possible chance of survival, we are not 
very smart. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator yields for a question. 

Mr. CASE. I should like to ask the 
distinguished Senator from Massachu- 
setts if it might not be possible to clarify 
the situation by what would be in effect 
a Gefinition of what is meant by the term 
“four divisions.” It has been my thought 
all the time that when we were voting on 
four divisions we were voting on the 
number of troops or the picture pre- 
sented in the committee report in the 
sentence to which I called the Senator’s 
attention some time ago. On page 14 
of the committee report is the following 
statement: 

It is estimated that these four additional 
divisions, plus the required additional sup- 
porting troops, will increase the number of 
3 States troops in Europe by about 


If there were some way by which we 
could make it clear that in approving 
the divisions as specified in paragraph 
6 we mean to include the supporting 
troops, possibly the difficulty might be 
resolved and we would not have to go 
pais the same thing we did yester- 

y. 

Accordingly, I suggest to the Senator 
language which might be used as a sub- 
stitute for the amendment now pending, 
I would insert, at the same point where 
he proposes to insert his original 
language, on page 2, line 2, after the 
word “approve,” the following: “sending 
to Europe the divisions as specified in 
paragraph 6, together with their appro- 
priate supporting troops and.” 

Mr. LODGE. I thank the Senator 
from South Dakota, I would want to 
study the language. However, I should 
say offhand that it is certainly better 
language than is now in the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


‘time of the Senator from Massachusetts 


has expired. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield 2 or 3 minutes 
to me? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Does the Senator 
wish to speak for or against the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. TAFT. I wish to speak against 
the Lodge amendment. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator may 
take as much time as he wishes. 

Mr. TAFT. I shall require only about 
5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I wish only 
to point cut that when General Marshall 
came before the committee he did not 
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talk about 6 divisions and supporting 
troops. He said: 


To be specific, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
have recommended to me, and I have £0 


recommended to the President—and the 


President has approved—a policy with respect 
to our forces in Europe which looks to the 
maintenance by us, in Europe, of approxi- 
mately six divisions of ground forces. 

Further, he stated: 

While this number does not appear to rep- 
resent in pure fighting strength a large con- 
tribution to the immediate defensive 
strength of Western Europe, it does repre- 
sent a small Army unit of high efficiency, 
and we believe a tremendous morale con- 
tribution to the effectiveness and build-up 
of the projected ground forces the North 
Atlantic Treaty nations are undertaking to 
develop under General Eisenhower's direc- 
tion and command. 


He did not mean a unit without sup- 
porting troops. When he says six divi- 
sions or four divisions he means six di- 
visions or four divisions and what goes 
with them. 

So far as I am concerned, I believe that 
the whole argument of the Senator from 
Massachusetts is a complete misconcep- 
tion of what four divisions means. It 
means four divisions and those things 
necessary to make of them an effective 
operating unit. That seems to me so 
obvious that I think the Lodge amend- 
ment ought to be defeated. I am rather 
sorry that the Senator from Arkansas 
felt it necessary to offer his amend- 
ment, because it seems to me that it is 
perfectly clear that what we did was to 
approve General Marshall’s recommen- 
dation. That is what this resolution 
does. That recommendation did not 
mean a bob-tailed unit of ground troops 
in Europe. It meant a unit of six divi- 
sions in an efficient army. 

Incidentally, there is a perfectly easy 
way for the administration to correct 
this situation if it wishes to do so, and 
that is to suggest a proper authorization 
Statute for the whole Atlantic Treaty. 
The administration ought to do that 
anyway. It ought to submit a bill as it 
did in the case of the arms impiementa- 
tion act. 

This program includes not only 
ground troops. Look at the organiza- 


-tion which is being set up under the 


Atlantic Charter. I do not vouch for 
the report, but I was toid that when 
General Eisenhower reached Europe he 
found that the State Department already 
had in this organization some 80 gen- 
erals from various nations, who were 
there before he ever had anything to do 
with the program. 

In yesterday's New York Times it is 
stated that there has been a dispute as 
to where this group shall be located. I 
read: 

The standing group of the Atlantic Treaty 
Organization will be in Washington. This 
group is over General Eisenhower and is 
composed of the Chiefs of Staff of the United 
States, Britain, and France, whose deputies 
really run the group. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will please suspend. 


The Chair wishes to make a special re- 
quest cf those in the Chamber who are 
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not Members of the Senate. Kindly re- 
frain from conversation. It is an act 
of discourtesy, in the first place and a 
display of bad manners, to be on the 
floor of the Senate, presumably on official 
business, and through the indulgence of 
the Senate, and to carry on conversation 
which distracts those who wish to hear 
and interrupts the speaker. Please re- 
frain from such conversation. The 
Chair will ask Senators who must con- 
verse at length please to retire. 

Mr. TAFT. The New York Times ar- 
ticle continues: 


General Eisenhower, commander in chief of 
the Atlantic pact combined forces and com- 
mander of the United States forces in Eur- 
ope, will direct strategy from Paris. 

Also in Paris, working on economic and 
financial assistance to the treaty organiza- 
tion’s coordinated rearmament programs will 
be the Marshall Plan European headquarters, 
run by Ambassador Milton Katz, successor to 
Averell Harriman. He heads what is known 
as the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion’s Office of Special Representative, and is 
the main United States link with the repre- 
sentatives of the Marshall Plan countries in 
what is called the Office of European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation. 

General Eisenhower did agree to have in 
Paris one North Atlantic Treaty organization 
committee, a financial and economic board, 
but all the rest of the treaty organization 
will, if he has his way (and nobody doubts 
that he will), remain in London. 

This means that the main political com- 
mittee of the Treaty organization (the Coun- 
cil of Deputies under United States Ambas- 
sador Charles M. Spofford); the principal 
production unit (the Defense Production 
Board under William R. Herod), and the 
main American military production coordi- 
nating staff (the Joint American Military 
Assistance Group under Maj. A. Franklin 
Kibler) will all be apart from both the 
Eisenhower headquarters and the Marshall 
plan headquarters, which has been assigned 
a major role in the rearmament program. 

General Eisenhower has taken special in- 
terest in Atlantic Pact information organiza- 
tion, which is now in the process of expan- 
sion. In fact, he has arranged to go to Lon- 
don April 12 for a special meeting there on 
the information aspects of his command, 
Assistant Secretary of State Edward Barett 
will go to London also for that meeting, and 
it is not impossible that General Eisenhower 
will agree that this information or propa- 
ganda part of the job should be attached to 
his headquarters. 

This, however, is precisely the point that 
most Officials of the Treaty organization have 
been stressing: That General Eisenhower is 
engaged in an international task that in- 
volves his leadership not only in military 
affairs but in economic, financial, political, 
and information matters as well. 

To coordinate the activities of 12 gov- 
ernments in all these fields, and at the same 
time mesh the Marshall Plan and North At- 
lantic Treaty Organizations will be an ex- 
tremely difficult task, even if all the officials 
directly concerned are operating in the same 
city. 

The principal members of this committee 
and some of the best brains at General Eisen- 
hower’s disposal are Charles H. Bonesteel 
(production), Maj. Gen. Lowell W. Rooks 
(military), Burton Knapp (economic), and 
Theodore Achilles (political). This and the 
Joint American Military Assistance Group 
that attempts to coordinate United States 
military assistance with the defense produc- 
tion programs of the other treaty nations are 
the heart of the operation at the official 
level in London, but they are widely sepa- 
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rated from the Eisenhower headquarters, 
which depends upon the success of their 
operations, and vice versa. 

General Eisenhower, however, did not want 
the political officials of the Council of 
Deputies too close to him in Paris. 


A vast treaty organization, a new in- 
ternational organization, is being set up. 
It has all kinds of committees—economic, 
political, and military—all with staffs for 
which ultimately we are going to pay. I 
suggest to the administration that it 
ought to come to Congress with a gen- 
eral authorization bill. If it wishes to 
correct this particular situation, as to 
just how many troops it wants in Europe, 
certainly such a provision can be placed 
in a general authorization statute. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President I 
yield 6 minutes to the Senator from New 
York [Mr. LEHMAN]. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the 
Record a statement on the pending 
question by a group of distinguished 
Americans who have banded together in 
an organization known as the Commit- 
tee on the Present Danger. The head of 
this committee is the outstanding Ameri- 
can educator, Dr. James B. Conant, presi- 
dent of Harvard University. They have 
described their views on the question of 
troops for Europe, and I think those 
views ought to be a part of the RECORD. 
I ask that there also be printed the 
names of the members of this committee, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and list of names were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY THE COMMITTEE ON THE 
PRESENT DANGER 


The Senate is about to vote on a resolu- 
tion concerning sending troops to Europe 
in support of the North Atlantic Treaty. 
The importance of this subject to the safety 
of our country can hardly be overstated. 

In the hope that it may serve to clarify 
the issues, this committee ventures its com- 
ment. 

The real question is how best to defend 
the United States. This is a military prob- 
lem. We must look to our responsible mili- 
tary leaders, who must conduct our defense 
if war comes, to plan the strategy they will 
employ. It is their unanimous, professional 
judgment that the defense of the United 
States should be laid in Europe jointly with 
our allies under the North Atlantic Treaty; 
that we must contribute our fair share of 
the ground forces of the joint army being 
created under General Eisenhower; that 
supply of munitions and contributions of 
sea and air power are not enough; that flex- 
ibility as to future decisions for deployment 
of our troops is an imperative necessity in a 
future no man can predict. 

There is danger that these real issues may 
be obscured by an unne question as 
to the respective constitutional powers of 
the President and the Congress. The Con- 
stitution makes the President Commander 
in Chief of the Armed Forces. This carries 
with it the powers implicit in command as 
to deployment of existing forces. But the 
Constitution also provides that it shall be 
the function óf the Congress to raise and 
support armies, In addition, of course, Con- 
gress has the power over the purse. 

Stationing a relatively large United States 
force in Europe to support the North At- 
lantic Treaty will involve the functions of 
command, of raising and supporting armies, 
and of making appropriations. It must be 
the joint responsibility of the Congress and 
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the Chief Executive to continue to provide 
the requisite forces, to pass the laws to 
create them and the funds to pay for them, 

The press recently attributed to General 
Eisenhower the statement that he might as 
well be sent to the middle of the Atlantic 
Ocean unless he is to have in this task the 
support of the President, of the Congress, 
and of the public. 

The true issues then are not constitutional 
questions, but whether this country is ready 
with unity to carry out the spirit as well 
as the letter of the North Atlantic Treaty; 
whether it will give its wholehearted support 
to General Eisenhower's mission; whether it 
will abide by the considered judgment of its 
responsible military leaders as to how best 
to defend the United States. 

Secretary Marshall has just stated that the 
danger is greater now even than last No- 
vember. 

Accordingly this committee urges with 
deep conviction— 

A renewed spirit of national urgency, and 
of unity of action in this matter between 
the President and the Congress. 

To this end, that the Senate express—as 
is proposed in section 2 of the joint com- 
mittee’s resolution now pending before it— 
“that the threat to the security of the United 
States and our North Atlantic Treaty part- 
ners make it necessary for the United States 
to station abroad such units of our Armed 
Forces as may be necessary and appropriate 
to contribute our fair share of the forces 
needed for the joint defense of the North 
Atlantic area.” 

That it be expressed as the sense of the 
Senate that the Congress be consulted in 
advance, through its appropriate commit- 
tees, as to any new long-range policy re- 
quiring the stationing of any large number 
of additional United States forces in Europe 
in support of the North Atlantic Treaty. 

That assurance of such consultation be 
given by the President. 

That the above not be done in a way 
which might tend to cast any uncertainty 
or cloud upon the power of the Commander 
in Chief to take instant action wherever 
necessary, as emergencies may arise or 
threaten, to deploy existing forces—a power 
more urgently requisite for the safety of 
all of us in today’s world of sudden mass- 
destruction weapons than it has ever been 
before. 

Committee on the Present Danger: 
Julius Ochs Adler, Raymond B. Allen, 
Frank Altschul, Dillon Anderson, Wil- 
liam Douglas Arant, James Phinney 
Baxter III, Laird Bell, Barry Bingham, 
Harry A Bullis, Vannevar Bush, Will L, 
Clayton, James B. Conant, Robert Cut- 
ler, R. Ammi Cutter, Mrs. Dwight 
Davis, Harold W. Dodds, E. L. Degolyer, 
Charles Dollard, William J. Donovan, 
Goldthwaite H. Dorr, David Dubinsky, 
Leonard K. Firestone, Truman K. Gib- 
son, Jr., Miss Meta Glass, Arthur J. 
Goldberg, Samuel Goldwyn, Edward 
S. Greenbaum, Paul G. Hoffman, Monte 
M. Lemann, William L. Marbury, 
Stanley Marcus, William C. Mennin- 
ger, Frederick A. Middlebush, James 
L. Morrill, Edward R. Murrow, John 
Lord O'Brian, Floyd B. Odlum, Robert 
P. Patterson, Howard C. Petersen, Dan- 
iel A. Poling, Stanley Resor, Samuel I, 
Rosenman, Theodore W. Schultz, Rob- 
ert E. Sherwood, Edgar W. Smith, Rob- 
ert G. Sproul, Robert L. Stearns, Tracy 
S. Voorhees, Edmund A. Walsh, S. J., 
W. W. Waymack, Henry M. Wriston, 
J. D. Zellerbach. 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. McCLELLAN] has sought to make it 
appear that the action which was pro- 
posed would place unilateral authority 
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in the President of the United States. 
Of course it does, to the extent that the 
constitutional power of the President in 
supplying troops of all kinds is very clear. 
But there is no doubt that the pending 
resolution advises the President that it 
is the sense of the Senate that he must 
consult with the appropriate committees 
of Congress and the military authorities 
of the Nation. 4 

We have been so much preoccupied 
with the consideration of paragraph 6 
of the resolution that I want to read 
again to the Senate paragraphs 3, 4 and 
5, to which we all subscribe and which 
have exactly the same weight as para- 
graph 6, which, in my opinion, was un- 
fortunately amended on motion of the 
Senator from Arkansas. Paragraph 3 is 
as follows: 


3. It is the sense of the Senate that the 
President of the United States as Com- 
mander in Chief of the Armed Forces, before 
taking action to send units of ground troops 
to Europe under article 3 of the North At- 
lantic Treaty, should consult the Secretary 
of Defense and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the Sen- 
ate, the Committee on Foreign Affairs of 
the House of Representatives, and the Armed 
Services Committee of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives, and that he should 
likewise consult the Supreme Allied Com- 
mander, Europe. 


Paragraph 4 is as follows: 


4. It is the sense of the Senate that before 
sending units of ground troops to Europe 
under article 3 of the North Atlantic Treaty, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff shall certify to the 
Secretary of Defense that in their opinion 
the parties to the North Atlantic Treaty are 
giving, and have agreed to give full, realistic 
force and effect to the requirement of article 
3 of said treaty that “by means of contin- 
uous and effective self-help and mutual aid” 
they will “maintain and develop their indi- 
vidual and collective capacity to resist armed 
attack,” specifically insofar as the creation 
of combat units is concerned. 


Paragraph 5 is as follows: 

5. The Senate herewith approves the un- 
derstanding that the major contribution to 
the ground forces under General Eisenhow- 
er’s command should be made by the Euro- 
pean members of the North Atlantic Treaty, 
and that such units of United States ground 
forces as may be assigned to the above com- 
mand shall be so assigned only after the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff certify to the Secretary 
of Defense that in their opinion such assign- 
ment is a n step in strengthening the 
security of the United States; and the cer- 
tified opinions referred to in paragraphs 4 
and 5 shall be transmitted by the Secretary 
of Defense to the President of the United 
States, and to the Senate Committees on For- 
eign Relations and Armed Services, and to 
the House Committees on Foreign Affairs and 
Armed Services as soon as they are received. 


Mr. President, I have no fear that if 
Russia should commit an overt act 
against the United States it would take 
the Congress of the United States any 
substantial time to place at the disposal 
of the Commander in Chief and our mili- 
tary authorities the full strength of the 
United States. But even in the absence 
of an overt act the need for defense may 
be very serious and very great. What 
would the situation be, I ask the Senator 
from Arkasas, if all the conditions which 
I have read had been scrupulously ob- 
served and it was demonstrated to the 
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President, to General Eisenhower, and to 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and our other 
military leaders 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I shall be glad to yield 
when I have finished—and it was dem- 
onstrated that it was necessary to 
strengthen our forces by troops that had 
not been authorized by the Congress. 
The only way action under those circum- 
stances could be secured would be again 
to submit the question to Congress, again 
to have it made the subject of lengthy 
debate—and we have been debating this 
matter for 3 months. It would compel 
us again to disclose many military se- 
crets, because the proposal could not be 
submitted to Congress under those cir- 
cumstances without disclosing what the 
necessity and our plans were. There has 
already been too much disclosure of mili- 
tary secrets which give aid and comfort 
to our enemies. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. STEN- 
NIs). The time of the Senator from New 
York is exhausted. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield me one more 
minute? : 

Mr. CONNALLY. I regret very much 
that I cannot yield the Senator any more 
time. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. ROBERTSON]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
junior Senator from Virginia is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, no 
Member of the Senate has been more 
firmly committed to international coop- 
eration than I have. I supported the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act; I sup- 
ported the relief program; I supported 
the ECA to stem the tide of aggression; 
I have supported the defense program; 
and I shall vote to give General Marshall 
the four new divisions of ground troops 
which he said he wanted, making no 
limitations as to the number or deploy- 
ment of Air Forces or of the Navy. 

In voting for the McClellan amend- 
ment, I voted to make paragraph 6 mean 
what I already thought it meant, and 
what I understand the members of the 
joint committee thought it meant when 
they reported it. I regret that after they 
had reported it, when some of us felt 
that as a policy matter we had decided 
that the Congress should have a chance 
to express its opinion, some Senators 
contended that it applied only to the 
four divisions of ground forces to be 
supplied now, but not to future divisions 
we might send during peacetime. 

I make that preliminary statement, 
Mr. President, because there is another 
phase of this matter in which I am 
deeply concerned, and that is this: I 
have previously spoken on the pending 
resolution expressing the belief that the 
Russian people do not want a shooting 
war with us and that if they should be- 
come involved in war with us, they 
would have to be pushed and kicked 
into it. But we are fighting a war of 
ideas with Russia, and losing that war. 
I have taken the position that we can- 
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not fight an idea with bombs and bullets; 
neither can we in that way fight a bad 
smell, if communism may be so char- 
acterized. 

Mr. President, I wish to read a letter 
from a distinguished British diplomat 
who, in a very forceful way, expresses 
the views I am trying now to present. 
He says: 

I do not consider that our side has played 
its hand well since the German and Japa- 
nese surrender. 

I have for long felt it to be axiomatic that, 
if you fear a great deal of strength lest it 
do a great deal of harm, you do need a great 
deal of strength to do a great deal of good. 

Joe Stalin has built up his strength; we 
have built down ours. 

Since 1946 when it became obvious that 
the one-world idea—one good world—must 
break down on account of Russian uncoop- 
erativeness I have felt that the most impor- 
tant decision ahead for us was when, and 
in what circumstances, to rearm the Ger- 
mans and the Japanese and have their as- 
sistance, if it were available, in stopping the 
creation of the one bad world centered in 
Moscow. 

It may be the case that if the one good 
world can be brought about, there is no need 
for a balance of power. But if the one good 
world does not come about, there is no al- 
ternative to one bad world except a split 
world maintained in some equilibrium by 
a balance of power. 

These basic considerations may not be 
very fashionable. It is, nevertheless, peril- 
ous to ignore them; and they have been 
ignored. 

You will surely have read James McNeill 
Whistler’s the Gentle Art of Making Ene- 
mies—a witty book, but an acid one—for it 
is a collection, made and published in his 
and their lifetime, of letters in which he 
poured scorn and derision on a number of 
his contemporaries—mostly art critics. It 
has a subtitle “as pleasingly exemplified in 
certain instances where the great ones of the 
earth have been prettily spurred on to wrath 
and indiscretion while overcome by an undue 
sense of right.” 

This shows an aspect of the matter which 
the governors and legislators of freedom- 
living and democracy-practicing countries 
would do well to ponder. It accounts for 
some things that go on today; though clear- 
ly not for everything. 

When one speaks of freedom, there are two 

to be considered—national freedom, 
individual freedom. The question of na- 
tional freedom is no longer in question; the 
right of national units to determine their 
own affairs and guide their own destinies 
is hardly disputed. The thing in doubt, and 
dispute, is the freedom of the individual 
within the state. 

In the latter sense, there is a grand con- 
spiracy against the free world; it is cen- 
tered on Moscow and, in sharp contrast to 
the free democracies is already enjoying the 
huge advantages of an unified command and 
a single inspiration. 

The need of the free democracies is a 
grand and agreed policy to meet and defeat 
this grand conspiracy. The progress in that 
direction is not very noteworthy; there may 
not be very much time left to achieve it. 
The agreement will not be very easy to reach, 
anyway. 

You must decide your policy before you 
take your military dispositions. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Virginia has 
expired. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
yield the Senator from Virginia one 
more minute. 
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Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the remain- 
der of the letter may be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the re- 
mainder of the letter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Navies, armies, air forces, diplomatic ac- 
tivities, and so on, are the instruments of 
policy. It is a total illusion to suppose that 
if peace is the declared and genuine aim of 
policy, and armed hostilities nevertheless 
start up, it means that the military element 
has been called in to redress a position that 
has been bungled by the diplomatic element, 
No. It means a breakdown of policy—of the 
policy pursued by the central authority 
through its appointed instruments, 

More. If the political objectives for which 
the war is fought are not achieved, arms may 
have been victorious, but the war may more 
so have been fought in vain. That again is 
the fault of policy. Maybe quite pardon- 
able—for it is easy enough for the wisest 
and boldest to underestimate or misestimate 
the strength and direction of the convulsions 
into which war plunges the minds as well as 
the bodies of men, and of the social disin- 
tegrations that ensue. In a democracy the 
people—being an electorate—must share the 
blame for a breakdown of policy and for its 
results on themselves as a collectivity. In an 
autocracy, a police state, or a pseudo-democ- 
racy the people—not being an electorate— 
need not share the blame with its governors. 

Where does all this take us? You will ask. 
I will tell you—but I must insist first on your 
understanding the anatomy of these issues. 
Hence the preceding paragraphs, 

It takes us to this. We—the States that 
stand for the freedom of the individual, for 
the rule of law and not the rule of force, and 
against the spread of communism and the 
subjection of any more areas of the world’s 
surface to the control of the oligarchy in 
Moscow—we must evolve a policy and design 
the means of making it good. The “means” 
includes the military forces. It would ob- 
viously be better management to decide the 
nature and disposition of these after the 
commitments under policy have been defined. 
In the present muddle, that would however 
seem a counsel of perfection. z 

In this connection Korea was and is a case 
in point. You will remember my writing 
to you in applause of President Truman's de- 
cision to resist with arms the aggression of 
the North Koreans, I still maintain that 
now. But had policy, before hand, accepted 
Korea as a military commitment? If yes— 
then policy had miscalculated. If no—then 
the troops ought not to have gone in. In 
saying this, I grant all the difficulties and the 
then obscurities of the situation. But if we 
are to discuss what should be done next, we 
must have a positive policy and defined com- 
mitments. 

At the present moment you are yourself 
rather in favor of abandoning the Far East— 
temporarily. Is “tem: ly” possible? Can 
we afford to lose all that “face”? What then 
about Japan? Indochina? Malaya? Not a 
good picture. Still, the policy-makers, if 
they are honest-minded, will have to weigh 
all that up. The thing can’t be tackled piece- 
meal, or by “popular” slogans; or by elec- 
tioneering gesticulations, maneuvers, and 
acrobatics; or with a press blaring out every 
phase of the deliberations to enemy as well 
as friend. 

Now, Cecil Spring-Rice, when I was a mem- 
ber of his staff in Tehran 43 years ago taught 
me, among other things, that it was no use 

to box with a bad smell; you didn’t 
get rid of a bad smell that way and you spent 
& lot of energy, to no purpose, while the bad 
smell spent no energy at all, and went on 
feeling fine. (Incidentally, .Cecil’s “bad 
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smell” at the time was the Imperial Russian 
Foreign Office.) 

Isn’t there a truth in this applicable to 
Russia and communism? What are we do- 
ing? Are we trying to keep out the Com- 
munist smell with shot and shell? Or are we 
challenging the Soviet Empire to armed 
battle? 

If the latter, it is an admission that there 
is no other method of extinguishing the 
smell. I refuse to believe there is no other 
method; though I am willing to admit that 
this particular smell has some of the prop- 
erties of an intoxicant, and some of the 
properties of mustard gas. 

If the former, it’s demonstrably not very 
practical, 

There are two ways of dealing with a bad 
smell. (A) One is to extinguish it at its 
source, if you can reach the source. (B) The 
other is to offer the contaminated as well as 
the not yet contaminated nostril a sweeter 
and more appetizing alternative. 

A good deal is being and has been done 
about (B); it has not so far availed very 
much to check the spread of the Communist 
religion idea (which, of course, has nothing 
whatever to do with methods of govern- 
ment in the Soviet Union), and has done 
nothing whatever to check the activities of 
the national Communist parties in demo- 
cratically governed countries. And a de- 
mocracy cannot resort to the persecution or 
disfranchisement of its citizens because of 
their political opinions. So (B) must, I 
think, be classed as a secondary weapon, and 
probably dependent for its success on the 
weakening of the central smell factory, 

So we pass to (A). There seems to be a 
tacit and undiscussed assumption that 
armed force alone can extinguish the smell 
at its source. Let alone that the acceptance 
of this assumption means inevitably world 
war III and the democracies perhaps being 
jockeyed into the role of technical aggres- 
sors—I simply do not believe that the as- 
sumption is true. 

The Russians are waging psychological 
warfare on us; I cannot believe that we 
can't do it on them. But are we trying? I 
don't know the answer to that. But I am 
pretty well qualified to know the potential 
of skillfully conducted psychological war- 
fare. 

Since 1921, or earlier, I have never stopped 
pointing out that the Moscow people have 
invented, and practiced, without intermis- 
sion, a system of international hostilities 
that do not constitute war or involve a state 
of war but to which nobody has yet formed 
the answer. And they haven't found it yet. 
From 1920 to 1939 I spent 12 out of these 19 
years in countries that had a common fron- 
tier with the Soviet Union. One learns 
something that way; and not from people 
who, however estimable and observant they 
are, are nevertheless dependent for their 
salary on their ability to enhance the sales 
value of a newspaper. During this last war 
I learned quite a bit about psychological 
warfare. Bob McClure, or Bob Sherwood, 
could tell you something about that. Maybe 
that’s the formula for the answer to the 
smell. It ought to be tried out. 

Still, it's the policy that will matter in 
the end. 

In the field of international relationships 
diplomacy bears very much the same rela- 
tion to policy as tactics do to strategy in 
military operations. This is worth remem- 
bering. 

Don't underestimate your adversary. Joe 
Stalin has been a jump ahead pretty well 
every time. 

Don’t forget that the Russians, especially 
the great Russians, are the most imperial- 
istic-minded race of all. 

If we can’t attach Russia’s immediate 
neighbors to ourselves, can’t we alienate 
them from Moscow? 
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Mr. ROBERTSON. I wish to sum- 
marize what was said by the writer of 
this letter. We need military strength, 
yes, and I am supporting military 
strength, but when it comes to a matter 
of policy I do not want our leaders, or 
the leaders of other democracies, to think 
that war with Russia is inevitable, or 
that any amount of bombs and bullets 
will win the war of ideas. If our objec- 
tive be the survival of democratic prin- 
ciples we can win on the battlefield but 
lose our objective. And, by the same 
token, we can, in the name of resisting 
aggression, make such costly defense 
plans that our domestic economy is de- 
stroyed before the enemy fires a shot. 
In the making of such vital policy de- 
cisions the Commander in Chief should 
welcome the advice and consent of the 
Congress. As we undertake to imple- 
ment the Atlantic Pact, temporarily to 
stop—we hope—Soviet plans for aggres- 
sion, I want us to put forth more force 
and vigor behind a program of selling 
our ideas to the world and winning away 
from the Soviet Union the satellite coun- 
tries and the people in democracies who 
may now be inclined to join with the So- 
viets in an attack upon the free coun- 
tries of the world. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
STENNIS in the chair). The time of the 
Senator from Virginia has expired. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
yield 8 minutes to the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oklahoma is recognized for 
8 minutes. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I do not 
believe the amendment of the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] is good 
legislation. I believe it is based on a 
policy of too little and too late. 

Those who support that amendment, 
in their efforts to protect our country, 
would compel our own military leaders, 
to come before the Senate and tell the 
Senate and the world—including our 
enemy—what the confidential plan of 
our military leaders are for the defense 
of the United States. 

Then, having accomplished that mon- 
strosity, the advocates of the McClellan 
amendment would put our country’s 
military leaders into a strait-jacket; they 
would say to them, “These four divisions 
are all you may have—these, and no 
more,” until another farce could be 
played out on the floor of the Senate. 

The advocates of the amendment say 
to our allies, who are looking down the 
barrel of a loaded gun, “Take it or leave 
it; this is all of it—there ain’t no more.” 

The advocates of the McClellan 
amendment say to our enemy, who even 
now is laughing at us, “This is all you 
have to beat, so far as we, the United 
States of America, are concerned, if you 
wish to conquer Western Europe, and 
thus remove the last land barrier be- 
tween your military might and America’s 
shores.” 

The advocates of the amendment say 
to the American people, “We, the Senate 
of the United States, assume the re- 
sponsibility of saying how little will be 
used to hold beyond the ocean, to keep 
from your homes and firesides, the most 
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awful terror that has threatened civi- 
lization in a thousand years.” 

The advocates of the McClellan 
amendment say to the American peo- 
ple, “Four divisions are all that can be 
used in Europe by our commanders to 
protect our country and our civilization; 
four divisions are all that can be used 
there until there is opportunity for an- 
other 6 or 8 weeks of oratorical battle, 
of political strife to satisfy political am- 
bition and official position.” 

Mr. President, in my opinion, the Mc- 
Clellan amendment does not do any- 
thing for our country; it does something 
to our country. In my opinion, the Mc- 
Clellan amendment does not do any- 
thing to our enemy, but it is doing some- 
thing for our enemy. 

By adopting the McClellan amend- 
ment, the Senate, as a part of the legis- 
lative branch of the United States 
Government, has also done to General 
Marshall and General Eisenhower and 
our Joint Chiefs of Staff something that 
the armies and submarines of imperial 
Germany failed to do in World War I. 
The advocates of the McClellan amend- 
ment have succeeded in doing to the 
military might of our free nation and 
to General Eisenhower something that 
the greatest military machine the world 
had ever seen up to that time, failed to 
accomplish. 

The combined might of Hitler’s Ger- 
many and Tojo’s Japan tried to trap and 
shackle General Marshall and General 
Eisenhower and neutralize the strength 
entrusted to them. They failed and 
when they failed civilization was saved 
from destruction. Yes, Germany and 
Japan failed in that effort; and when 
they failed American freedom and our 
way of life were preserved. 

But, Mr. President, where our bitter, 
cruel, deadly enemies failed, the Senate 
has succeeded, for the Senate has put 
the chains and the shackles of legisla- 
tive restriction on General Marshall, on 
our Joint Chiefs of Staff, and on our 
Armed Forces; and then the Senate has 
delivered the specifications of those 
chains and shackles to our mortal 
enemy. 

Mr. President, it cannot be that the 
Senate wishes to destroy the morale of 
the most important potential group of 
allies we have, yet that is what will be 
done as a result of the adoption of the 
McClellan amendment. What a para- 
dox it is that on the very day when the 
President of France came before the 
House and the Senate and pledged his 
country’s all, the Senate answered with 
half measures and doubts. 

Mr. President, it cannot be that Sen- 
ators want to lend aid and comfort to 
our enemies, yet that is what the Senate 
does by means of the adoption of the 
McClellan amendment. 

It cannot be that Senators wish to 
play the fiddle of political maneuver 
while the last clear chance of insuring 
American security is burning in the fires 
of vanishing opportunity. Yet that is 
what the Senate, by adopting the Mc- 
Clellan amendment, may very well be 
doing. 

Mr. President, the advocates of the 
McClellan amendment say, “Congress 
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must decide.” In other words, they say 
that congressional pride or vanity, or 
whatever it is, must be satisfied. 

God forbid, Mr. President. I person- 
ally believe that the advocates of the 
McClellan amendment seek to exercise 
a power they do not have. However, if 
they do have that power—mark these 
words, Mr. President—they seek to exer- 
cise it in such a way that our country 
may forever be lost instead of surely 
being saved. 

Mr. President, the McClellan amend- 
ment is based on a policy of too little 
and too late, as I have said. The advo- 
cates of the McClellan amendment take 
the position that no more than four of 
our divisions may be used in Europe to 
help save more with which wars are 
won, and without which wars are lost, 
than this Nation itself has or controls. 
They say that four divisions, and no 
more, may be used, when our country is 
striving to avoid all-out war and is striv- 
ing to achieve world peace. 

The advocates of the McClellan 
amendment say we can do more later, 
When and how, Mr. President? 

Will it be after the Senate has again 
compelled our military leaders to come 
before it and tell it—loud enough for our 
enemies to hear—how many divisions 
will be used and where they will be used? 

Will it then be after the Senate has 
again spent months in bickering, in argu- 
ing and fighting for position, while our 
deadly foe, with no such self-imposed 
shackles, goes quietly and easily about 
the task of providing enough to defeat 
the meager additional force which the 
Senate would eventually authorize? 

Mr. President, I do not believe the 
Senate has the authority to fashion the 
shackles whereby it would hog-tie our 
own military power and would lose the 
golden opportunity to gain the allies with 
whom we can truly hope to avoid world 
war, if that is possible, or to win that war 
if it is thrust upon us. 

However, Mr. President, if we do have 
that power, I know of no greater tragedy 
that could befall our country than for 
that power to be used in the way pro- 
vided by the present language of the 
resolution, including the McClellan 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Oklahoma has 
expired. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I believe 
I have 4 minutes remaining. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arkansas and the Senator 
from Texas have control of the time on 
the pending amendment, which is the 
amendment of the Senator from Arkan- 
sas to the amendment of the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I have 4 
minutes of my own time remaining, and 
I should like to speak at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Very 
well; the Senator from Massachusetts is 
recognized. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, when I 
began this discussion, following the con- 
vening of the Senate today, I stated that 
I am a realist about this matter, and I 
know there is no chance whatever of 
changing the action already taken by the 
Senate on the McClellan amendment. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Massachusetts will sus- 
pend for a moment until the allotment of 
the time can be straightened out. 

Does the Senator from Texas yield 
time to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I am 
speaking in my own time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Not 
now, for the Senator’s amendment is 
now subject to the amendment the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas has offered to it. 

Mr. LODGE. Nevertheless, Mr. Pres- 
ident, I wish to use the time which. re- 
mains to me in connection with my own 
amendment. I believe I have 4 minutes 
remaining. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Very 
well; the Senator from Massachusetts 
may proceed for 4 minutes. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, as I 
started to say, when the Senate con- 
vened today and when I began this dis- 
cussion, I stated that Iam a realist about 
this matter, and I know there is no 
chance whatever of changing the action 
whereby the McClellan amendment was 
voted into the pending resolution. Iam 
sure I am correct in that belief and that 
position. 

I have offered the pending amend- 
ment in order to provide an opportunity 
for discussion in regard to exactly what 
is the significance of the McClellan 
amendment. Now that that discussion 
has been had—and I believe that dis- 
cussion will be most valuable for public 
opinion—I withdraw my amendment. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, does 
that nullify the amendment I have of- 
fered to the amendment submitted by 
the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Mis- 
souri, to propound an inquiry. 

Mr.KEM. Mr. President, to the pend- 
ing measure I offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk and ask to have 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 4, 
between lines 3 and 4, it is proposed to 
insert a new paragraph as follows: 

5. It is the sense of the Senate that be- 
fore sending units of ground troops to Eu- 
rope under article 3 of the North Atlantic 
Treaty, including the four divisions referred 
to in paragraph 7, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
should certify to the Congress that in their 
opinion sufficient air strength will be avail- 
able to control the air over Western Europe 


to the degree necessary to assure the safety 
and effectiveness of such ground troops. 


And to renumber paragraphs 5 to 8, 
inclusive, as paragraphs 6 to 9, respec- 
tively. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Missouri. : 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, this amend- 
ment is a very simple one. Its purpose 
is to assure the Congress that before 
any American doughboys are sent to 
Western Europe we shall have reason to 
believe that they will have adequate air 
protection; that is, that sufficient air 
strength will be available to assure the 
safety and effectiveness of such troops. 
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While the battle of Stalingrad was in 
progress, Josef Stalin wrote to Winston 
Churchill: 

Even the bravest troops are helpless if they 
lack air protection. 


It is said that the Russians will never 
forget Stalingrad. I think it may also 
be said that the Russians will never for- 
get the meaning of air superiority. The 
Russians are realists. It seems to me 
we should be sure that we are equally 
realistic in approaching the problem 
which, as the Senator from Massachu- 
setts has in effect said, means the very 
defense of the structure of our civiliza- 
tion. Are we doing so? 

I wish to call as a witness Gen. Carl A. 
Spaatz, who has been called by Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower the world’s 
greatest air strategist. In an article 
in the current issue of the Air Force 
magazine, General Spaatz says: 

I must report, on the basis of evidence 
available, that unless we call a halt to the 
present trend, shift our gears, and take off 
in another direction, that hope is thin, in- 
deed. 


General Spaatz further says: 

In our approach to the mission in Western 
Europe we may be betraying not only the 
youths we would draft for those battlefields 
but also the war-scarred people of Europe 
who once again live under the gun. 


General Spaatz says we must not de- 
Jude ourselves that ground divisions 
“will give the powers in the Kremlin a 
single sleepless night.” He further says: 

Walls-of-flesh strategy— 


I hope the Senate will note that phrase, 
“walls-of-flesh strategy“ 
is not the answer to our problems or to 
the problems of Western Europe. It is, in 
my opinion, the sure way to disaster. 


The General then tells us, in language 
we can all understand: 

If she so desires, Russia can command the 
air over Europe and Asia. It should become 
known by one and all that the ground divi- 
sions the free world hopes to muster by the 
end of 1952 in Western Europe, if called 
upon to fight, must do their fighting without 
the protection that comes through command 
of the air. 


I hope that every Senator, when he 
votes today to approve the sending of 
four divisions to Western Europe at this 
time, will have in mind the opinion of 
the man whom General Eisenhower has 
called “the world’s greatest air strate- 
gist.” That opinion is, that until the 
end of 1952—not until-the end of the 
present year, but until the end of the 
year 1952—those troops will be without 
the protection which comes from the 
air. 

Consider, Mr. President, what that 
means to the Members of the Senate who 
are called upon today “to approve“ 
that is the language of the resolution— 
the sending to Europe, of four divisions, 
or approximately 100,000 young Ameri- 
cans with the certain knowledge that at 
least during the year 1952 those young 
men will be without adequate air cover. 
Are the mothers of America prepared to 
accept the risk, with the casualty rate 
it involves? As General Spaatz says, 
Isn't this a sure way to natior al sui- 
cide?” 
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We of the Congress cannot avoid or 
explain away our responsibility. If we 
act in this matter, if we go on record 
as approving the sending to Europe of 
four ground divisions, at this time, with- 
out adequate air support, we shall be un- 
able later to explain away our respon- 
sibility. 

General Spaatz warns us that the 
battle for the command of the air does 
not begin on the battlefield. One of the 
places wehere the battle for command 
of the air begins is in the Congress. 
General Spaatz further says: 

Our ability to win this battle and properly 
support our troops can be gaged not by 
looking down and counting our doughboys on 
the ground, but only by looking up, and 
counting the planes in the air. 


And the General sagely remarks: 

We can find little solace in the knowledge 
that Russia is building her jet fighter fleet 
with the help of and from the designs of 
some of the world’s greatest fighter plane 
experts—the German scientists and tech- 
nicians she obtained as booty from World 
War II. 


The question is whether we are tak- 
ing care of air production needs, whether 
what we are doing is adequate to give 
sufficient air cover to the ground troops 
whom it is proposed we send to Europe. 
I shall let General Spaatz answer again. 
He says that to meet the test of the 
Finletter Commission, which, in its re- 
port, set forth what it denominated a 
survival minimum, that is the minimum 
necessary if we are to survive, we 
would be required to double the number 
of aircraft which, it is now estimated, 
will be produced for the Air Force this 
year. 

General Spaatz gives us another test. 
He says: 

To meet the requirement of the 95-group 
program— 


Which, I believe, was referred to by 
General Vandenberg in his testimony 
before the committees. 

To meet the requirement of the 95-group 
program, more than triple the estimated 
number of aircraft to be produced for the 
Air Force would be required this year. 


Then General Spaatz says: 


To meet the requirements of air battle 
with Russia—that is another story. 


Mr. President, that is the story with 
which we are concerned today if we send 
our young men abroad with the full 
knowledge, as Stalin learned at Stalin- 
grad, that we will be helpless without 
air protection. 

General Spaatz further pointed out: 

The airpower odds we have created and 
continue to create against the ground forces 
being built up for the defense of Western 
Europe are nothing short of appalling. 
From the best available published figure, it 
can be concluded that in numbers of front- 
line modern aircraft available for the air 
battle over Western Europe today— 


Mr. President, I ask that every Sen- 
ator present attend to this figure— 
Russia holds at least a 10-to-1 margin. 


Then he says: 


And on the basis of our present production 
tempo, even if we assume no increase in 
Russia's current air strength (an implau- 
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sible assumption used only to emphasize our 
own position), it can likewise be concluded 
that the free world will still be on the short 
end of at least a 5-to-1 margin in Western 
Europe at the end of 1952. 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEM. I yield to the Senator from 
Maine. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I should like to 
have the Senator again read the 10-to-1 
ratio. I did not understand the first 
words in connection with it. 

Mr. KEM. The 10-to-1 ratio rep- 
resents the number of front-line mod- 
ern aircraft available for an air battle 
over Western Europe today. 

Mr. BREWSTER. It does not relate 
to the question of strategic bombing, 
long-range bombing. I take it that 
“front line” means combat aircraft. 

Mr. KEM. Yes; aircraft which would 
be available to give protection to troops 
on the ground in Western Europe, the 
four divisions which it is proposed we 
send there. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I gather that what 
the Senator is indicating is that our 
troops would in one respect be very much 
like the Chinese troops in Korea, where 
they have no air protection. 

Mr. KEM. Yes. I shall deal with 
them later in the language of military 
experts. I am glad the Senator has 
brought that out. I think I failed to 
indicate clearly what General Spaatz 
had in mind. 

I continue the quotation from General 
Spaatz: 

Let us think for the moment of only the 
front-line odds, of what it means to be out- 
numbered 10 to 1 or 5 or even 2 to 1 (as 
Russia was outnumbered at Stalingrad) in 
a struggle for command of the air. Think 
of what it might mean to our troops down 
below, to the tide of battle in Western Eu- 
3 to the whole war effort of the free 
world. 


Dealing now with the very pertinent 
question which the Senator from Maine 
has raised, the war in Korea has taught 
us that the forces which control the air 
above them enjoy enormous advantage 
over their enemies. Our Air Force, prac- 
tically unopposed in Korea, has saved 
the United Nations from disaster. 

General Spaatz tells us: 

In Korea, where we enjoy air superiority 
at Russia's discretion— 


At Russia’s discretion— 
our casualties number some 60,000 against 
hundreds of thousands of enemy casualties, 
and we now know that 47 percent of these 
enemy casualties have been attributed di- 
rectly to air power. 


Mr. President, let me interpolate to 
say that I am informed that the figure 
47 percent does not come from Air Force 
sources; it comes from General Mac- 
Arthur’s headquarters in Tokyo and is 
based on actual field surveys on the bat- 
tlefront. 

I continue quoting from General 
Spaatz: 

Thus, in a situation where air superiority is 
not ours, we must be prepared to think of 
the enemy's casualty rate in Korea as our 
casualty rate in Western Europe, and per- 
haps magnified somewhat. We must consider 
whether the countries of Europe, already 
torn by the ravages of a recent war, are 
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capable of accepting such casualties. And 
we must consider whether the mothers of 
America are prepared to accept them. 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER. In that connection, 
the figures which were brought to my 
attention for the first time yesterday 
show that in Korea, up to the present 
time, there have been more than 1,000,- 
000 casualties covering two sides, a quar- 
ter of a million on our side of the line, 
and approaching 750,000 on the other 
side. And this in a police action. What 
would be the results in what might be 
called a war? 

Mr. KEM. I tremble to think what 
the results would be in even a little war. 
I think the Senator from Maine has 
brought out what, as I understand, all 
military authorities agree on, namely, 
the fact that the United Nations forces 
have been able to recover the initiative 
is entirely due to the command of the 
air, The Red air force is known to pos- 
sess approximately 20,000 combat planes, 
a goodly portion of which are modern 
jet fighters, the equal of our own. Un- 
less our troops in Europe have sufficient 
air support to neutralize the air above 
them, they will be destroyed. 

When the British intervened in Greece 
in the spring of 1941, the Royal Air 
Force was hopelessly outnumbered by 
the Luftwaffe. Many Tommies never 
saw an RAF plane in the air. The Luft- 
waffe simply followed the RAF planes 
back to their landing fields and de- 
stroyed them on the ground. If war 
should come in Europe our air forces 
in Germany doubt that they could fiy 
more than one mission before our planes 
would be destroyed by the Red air force. 
Yet we talk about sending four divisions 
of troops to Europe without any more 
air protection than that. Mr. President, 
it seems to me to be utter folly; it seems 
to me to be unthinkable that sane Mem- 
bers of Congress will sit here under those 
circumstances and in view of that evi- 
dence and vote solemnly to approve 
sending young men of America abroad to 
submit themselves to such chances and 
risks. 

Mr. President, here is an interesting 
thing about numerical superiority in the 
air: è 

Numerical superiority in the air gives 
a geometrical advantage to the side with 
the most planes. 

In other words, if there are five Rus- 
sian planes to one Allied plane, the five 
Russian planes will concentrate on one. 
On the other hand, a single Allied plane 
must distribute its fire among the five 
Russian planes. In other words, the dis- 
advantage is a 5-to-1 ratio. Yet we are 
told to send our young men to Europe 
under such cimcumstances. 

For some reason or other, and I do 
not know exactly why, this air picture 
has never been made clear in what has 
been called the great debate. Pro- 
ponents of the program for Europe have 
conveniently ignored the subject of air 
power. It has been mentioned on the 
floor of the Senate, but, so far as I 
know—and I have read the Record with 
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some care and have been in constant at- 
tendance on the debate—the proponents 
of sending four divisions to Europe have 
never attempted to answer the question 
what they are going to do about air 
cover. Yet all responsible military com- 
manders know that command of the air 
is the first priority of modern warfare. 
Air superiority, as a prerequisite to all 
military action on land or sea, is inher- 
ent in the operational doctrine of all our 
Armed Forces. 

I am told that there are now in the 
hands of our troops in Korea certain 
field manuals which are signed by Gen- 
eral Marshall and General Eisenhower, 
and which plainly set forth that air su- 
periority, as a requisite to all military 
action on land or sea, is inherent in the 
operational doctrine of our Armed 
Forces. 

Yet Members of the Senate are asked 
to approve the sending of four divisions 
of ground troops to Western Europe, 
without any knowledge of whether air 
cover is to be present, and with all the 
evidence pointing to the fact that it will 
not be present. Indeed, Mr. President, 
we have the statement of the man who 
has been called by General Eisenhower 
the world’s greatest air strategist to the 
effect that it will not be present. 

(At this point Mr. Kem yielded to Mr. 
HENDRICKSON, who requested unanimous 
consent to change his vote cast yesterday 
on the so-called Lehman amendment, 
and debate ensued, all of which appears 
in the Recor» following the yea-and-nay 
vote on Mr. Kem’s amendment.) 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, our gen- 
erals in the Pentagon want to commit 
us to strategy as out of date and as un- 
realistic as was that of the French gen- 
erals before the last war who gambled 
and lost on the Maginot line. As Gen. 
Bonner Fellers said: 

We are risking our national security on a 
Maginot line on wheels. 


Russia has such numerical air supe- 
riority that even if we were to hold the 
Rhine the Red air force could wipe out 
Europe’s industrial and population cen- 
ters in a matter of days. We are told 
on good authority that to neutralize the 
Red air force would require not less than 
10,000 and preferably 20,000 combat 
planes under Allied command. Where 
are these planes to come from? What 
will be the cost? Are we justified in 
sending troops to Europe to face certain 
disaster unless they have adequate air 
support? 

This is a matter for the Congress and 
American people to decide. 

Questions on adequate support for the 
four divisions have been raised hereto- 
fore on the Senate floor. No attempt 
has been made to answer them. I want 
the Recor to show that I invite the at- 
tention of the acting majority leader to 
the fact that he has 30 minutes in which 
to answer the facts and figures which I 
have presented, to answer the state- 
ments I have quoted from General 
Spaatz, who is said by General Eisen- 
hower to be the greatest air strategist, 
and to tell the Senate and the American 
people what the answer of those who 
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propose to send ground troops to Europe 
is to the question of air cover. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. KEM. Yes. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I have 
been very greatly interested in the dis- 
cussion of the distinguished Senator 
from Missouri. I am fully in accord 
with the purposes of his amendment. I 
should like to ask him one question. 
As I understand, the General Staff con- 
templates sending to Europe four divi- 
sions. In the tables of organization of 
the American Army, divisions have cer- 
tain supporting troops, which are drawn 
from a corps or army. Does not the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Missouri feel 
that Congress ought to have some knowl- 
edge as to whether the four divisions 
would be backed up with proper support- 
ing troops, such as heavy tanks, heavy 
artillery, engineers with heavy equip- 
ment, communications troops, medical 
troops, and troops of similar character? 

Mr. KEM. I agree with the Senator. 
If I did not agree with him I would hesi- 
tate to contradict him, because we all 
have such a profound respect for the 
judgment and military service of the dis- 
tinguished soldier from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MARTIN. The Senator is very 
kind. Will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. KEM. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. MARTIN. The Senator has made 
a very kind comment, and I thank him. 
Congress represents the people of the 
United States. We, the people, will 
fight the war. It is our sons who will be 
the casualties. It is a part of the duty 
of Congress to see to it that proper forces 
are sent to Europe, when it is decided 
that they should be sent to Europe or 
any other part of the world. That 
means a proper Air Force. It means 
proper supporting troops. It means 
proper support from the Navy. It means 
a full, rounded-out outfit which is a self- 
contained fighting unit in which the 
men would have the greatest possible 
opportunity to return to their homes. 
Is that not correct? 

Mr. KEM. I think it is absolutely 
correct. I should like to ask the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Pennsylvania 
if the whole theory of warfare has not 
changed with the advent of air power? 

Mr. MARTIN. Of course what the 
distinguished Senator from Missouri 
says is correct. War has been speeded 
up in the last generation. Motorization 
and air power-have speeded up war. 
That means that we spread out over a 
great deal more territory. Many of us 
may have become alarmed over a division 
covering too large a front in Korea, 
However, it can do it with motorization 
and with proper air support. But I feel 
that it is the duty of the Congress repre- 
senting the people, as we do, to see that a 
properly coordinated force goes to Eu- 
rope or to any other place. When it gets 
on the field, then its operations become 
a military matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
of the proponents of the amendment has 
expired. 

The Senator from Connecticut is rec- 
ognized. 
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Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Connecticut yield suffi- 
cient time to me so that I may ask a ques- 
tion of the Senator from Missouri (Mr. 
Kem]? 

Mr. McMAHON. I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I simply desire 
sufficient time to make an inquiry on the 
interpretation of the amendment on page 
4, lines 3 and 4, as to whether or not it is 
a condition precedent to the sending of 
the troops, or whether it is merely advice 
that it is the sense of the Senate that 
there should be sufficient air power. 

Mr. KEM. I will say to the Senator 
from Michigan—and I am sure that he 
knows the answer to his question—that 
the entire resolution is purely a matter 
of advice and admonition to the Presi- 
dent, as an expression of the sense of the 
Senate. This is some additional advice 
which we are giving him, to the effect 
that we do not want ground troops sent 
to Europe without adequate air coverage. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does the Senator 
feel that it would be a violation of the 
sense of the Senate by the military if 
they were to send troops to Europe with- 
out having sufficient air power there at 
Se That is what I am trying to 
get at. 

Mr. KEM. Ido not think we could tie 
them to such an expression in the resolu- 
tion. However, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
are asked to certify to the Congress that 
in their opinion there is sufficient air cov- 
erage. If we do that, that is about all I 
think we can be expected to do. 

Mr. FERGUSON. But if such certifi- 
cate were not made prior to the sending 
of the troops, would the Senator feel 
that there was a violation of the sense 
of the Senate? 

Mr. KEM. If the troops had already 
been sent, certificates should be made or 
the troops should be brought back. I do 
not believe that any American boy should 
be asked to serve in Europe on the ground 
without adequate air coverage. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Michigan has 
expired. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 2 minutes. 

The amendment offered by the distin- 
guished Senator from Missouri is a nat- 
ural extension, I believe, of what I shall 
call the McClellan doctrine. In other 
words, the Senate is now going to resolve 
itself into a committee to call upon the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff for specific advice as 
to air strength. I call attention to the 
language of the amendment: 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff should certify to 
the Congress that in their opinion sufficient 
air strength will be available to control the 
air over Western Europe to the degree neces- 
sary to assure the safety and effectiveness 
of such ground troops. 


Probably the proponents of the amend- 
ment would like to have us underwrite a 
guarantee that such troops will suffer no 
casualties, 

I was just saying to the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. CONNALLY], who left the 
Chamber to go to luncheon, that we need 
only che more amendment, and that is 
to provide how many destroyers, ships of 
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the line, and aircraft carriers should be 
sent into North Atlantic Treaty waters. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr, McMAHON. Not at this time. 
We have covered the ground troops, 
Now we are considering the question of 
air power. If only we can all become ad- 
mirals, we can wrap the whole thing up. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McMAHON. I yield. 

Mr. KEM. I should like to ask the 
Senator if he does not appreciate the dif- 
ference between the President sending 
air forces to Europe, under his own com- 
mand, or sending naval forces of the 
United States to the North Atlantic 
under his own command, and, on the 
other hand, the commitment of Ameri- 
can troops to become a part of an inter- 
national integrated army, under the 
command of General Eisenhower now, 
and his successor, whenever his successor 
comes along. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has exhausted his time. 

Mr. McMAHON. I yield myself an- 
other minute, to answer the question. 

Ido not admit any difference at all. I 
invite the Senator’s attention to the re- 
port of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions at the time the North Atlantic 
Treaty was reported to the Senate. I 
quote what the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee said at the time the treaty was 
reported to the Senate. There has been 
a great deal of talk about misrepresenta- 
tion. I quote from page 19 of the com- 
mittee report: 

The treaty in no way affects the basic 
division of authority between the President 
and the Congress, as defined in the Consti- 
tution. In no way does it alter the consti- 
tutional relationship between them. In par- 
ticular, it does not increase, decrease, or 
change the power of the President, as Com- 
mander in Chief of the Armed Forces, or 
impair the full authority of Congress to 
declare war. 


That is from the report of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, Executive 
Report No. 8, Eighty-first Congress, first 
session, on the North Atlantic Treaty. 
I am quoting from page 19 of the com- 
mittee report, which interprets article 
11, which, of course, as Senators know, 
begins: 

This treaty shall be ratified and its pro- 
visions carried out by the parties in accord- 
ance with their respective constitutional 
processes. 


Then it goes on to say what I have 
read, to the effect that the treaty in no 
way affects the basic division of 
authority. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McMAHON. Not at this time. 

If Senators feel that under the Con- 
stitution the Senate not only has the 
right, but the power, in the matter of 
deployment of troops, then, of course 
such right was not affected by the provi- 
sions of the treaty. If, on the other hand, 
Senators believe that the President, as 
Commander in Chief, has the right and 
the power to assign troops, then it is the 
contention of the Senator from Connect- 
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icut that the treaty did not in any way 
enlarge or decrease that power. 

I appreciate the fact that at the time 
the treaty was under discussion the Sec- 
retary of State, in answer to the Senator 
from Iowa, stated as I recollect the ques- 
tion and answer, that it was not the in- 
tention to send troops to Western Europe 
without congressional approval. I be- 
lieve that is a fair paraphrase of the 
question and the answer. At that time 
there was no intention, of course, to send 
any troops. At that time everyone was 
thinking of military assistance which 
was even then pushing on the heels of 
the treaty, and such assistance was held 
up, as it had to be until the Senate rati- 
fied the treaty. Matériel was what we 
were thinking about at that time. 

I can anticipate the Senator from 
Michigan, because I listened to him in 
debate when he asked the other day: 

Is it the Senator’s position that we have 
to approve of the sending of matériel but 
not of the sending of the troops? 


At that time we were taking money out 
of the Treasury of the Unitez States with 
which to buy munitions and to appro- 
priate for munitions to send to a number 
or foreign countries; but that is not the 
situation we face today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has used the time he had allowed 
himself. 

Mr. McMAHON. I yield myself five 
more minutes. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. McMAHON. Yes, 

Mr. FERGUSON. The question was 
not as anticipated by the Senator from 
Connecticut. I felt that the Senator 
realized that the question which I raised 
should be answered, but I do not think 
it has been answered, 

Iam sure the Senator is familiar with 
the decision in the case of Missouri 
against Holland, in which the Supreme 
Court said that a treaty could alter the 
law. After the Migratory Bird law was 
decided to be unconstitutional, a treaty 
was made with Canada, and the court 
then held, that, by virtue of the treaty, 
the law in question became perfectly 
legal and constitutional. Because of the 
way in which the Court has interpreted 
the Constitution and treaties as the su- 
preme law of the land, the remarks of 
the Members of the Foreign Relations 
Committee of course have no binding ef- 
fect; they do not alter the effect of the 
treaty with respect to constitutional 
processes, and so forth. 

Mr. McMAHON. I agree with what 
the Senator has said, but I call his at- 
tention to the fact that article 11 of 
the treaty provides: 

This treaty shall be ratified and its pro- 
visions carried out by the parties in accord- 
ance with their respective constitutional 
processes. 


What do the words “respective con- 
stitutional processes” mean? I believe 
they mean that the President of the 
United States, whoever he may be, has 
the right as Commander in Chief, to 
implement the treaty. The Senator 
from Michigan dces not agree with me. 
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Mr. FERGUSON. No, for the reason 
I shall state, if the Senator will yield to 
me further. 

Mr. McMAHON. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. When the treaty 
was under discussion on the Senate floor, 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY], 
who was in charge of the treaty, gave an 
interpretation of “constitutional proc- 
esses,” as did my distinguished colleague 
(Mr. VANDENBERG], the ranking minority 
member of the committee. According 
to their statements, as well as the re- 
marks of the Secretary of State, it was 
the general understanding that the 
words “constitutional processes,” as was 
also forcefully contended on the floor 
of the Senate yesterday by the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GerorcEe], meant that Congress was to 
implement the treaty, not only as to 
arms, which was done, but as to men. Is 
that not a fact? 

Mr. McMAHON. No, I do not think 
so. The Senator from Connecticut has 
not had a chance to refer to his former 
remarks, but I am frank to say that 
when I voted for the treaty it was not on 
the basis of the chance remarks, the 
studied and studious and well worth- 
while remarks of the Senator from Geor- 
gia, the Senator from Texas, or the Sen- 
ator from Michigan, but I voted for the 
treaty on the basis of what it said, and 
what the committee report said: 

In the opinion of the Senator from 
Connecticut, “constitutional processes” 
does not mean that the Congress must 
approve. As the report stated, by the 
use of the words “constitutional proc- 
esses” the Commander in Chief, the 
President of the United States, did not 
have his basie authority changed at all, 
nor was the division of authority 
changed. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for another question? 

Mr, McMAHON. Yes. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Why should the 
words “constitutional processes” have 
been used, if the President alone could 
perform those functions? The only one 
who would have any constitutional func- 
tions to perform, aside from the Con- 
gress, would be the President. If the 
President alone could function, it was 
unnecessary to use the words “constitu- 
tional processes.” Is that not true? 

Mr. McMAHON. No; I cannot fol- 
low the Senator in his interpretation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair calls the attention of the Senator 
to the fact that the time he allotted to 
himself has expired. He has seven more 
minutes under his control. 

Mr. McMAHON. I should like to con- 
tinue, Mr. President. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McMAHON. I shall be glad to 
yield to the Senator from Missouri in a 
moment. 

I should like again to call the atten- 
tion of Senators, and particularly the 
attention of the Senator from Michigan, 
to the following language, which I have 
not heard stressed in the debate: 

The treaty in no way affects the basic di- 
vision of authority between the President 
and the Congress as defined in the Consti- 
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tution. In no way does it alter the con- 
stitutional relationship between them. In 
particular, it does not increase, decrease, or 


= change the power of the President as Com- 


mander in Chief of the Armed Forces or 
impair the full authority of Congress to de- 
clare war. 


Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McMAHON. I yield. 

Mr. KEM. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Connecticut whether the 
mothers of Connecticut are willing that 
their sons be sent to Europe to serve on 
the ground without adequate air protec- 
tion? 

Mr. McMAHON. I have not taken a 
poll, Mr. President, of the mothers of the 
State of Connecticut as to whether or 
not, or under what conditions, they are 
willing to have their sons serve in the 
Armed Forces of the United States. I 
dare say I know my people of Connecti- 
cut as well as most Senators know the 
people of their own States. I have found 
in Connecticut, among not only the 
mothers, but the fathers and the sons 
and daughters of my State, a great de- 
termination that the United States of 
America shall continue to survive, and I 
believe that the mothers of the State of 
Connecticut are willing to have their 
sons serve in the Armed Forces of the 
United States to advance this great 
cause. That is the answer I give to the 
Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. KEM, Will the Senator yield for 
another question? 

Mr. McMAHON. I yield. 

Mr. KEM. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Connecticut whether he 
thinks it is a condition precedent to sav- 
ing America that the young men of 
America be sent to Western Europe to 
serve there on the ground without ade- 
quate air protection? 

Mr. McMAHON. I am willing to 
abide by the judgment of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, to whom the Congress 
gave the authority in 1949 to advise the 
President of the United States. I know 
what General Bradley has testified. 
I know what General Eisenhower has 
testified. I know what General Vanden- 
berg has testified. I know what every 
military leader who has been tried and 
trusted in the combat and fires of world 
war has testified. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MCMAHON. I ask the Senator to 
wait a minute. He has asked me a ques- 
tion, and I will answer it in my own way. 

Mr, KEM. I beg the Senator’s par- 
don. As soon as he has finished, I should 
like to ask him another question. 

Mr. McMAHON. The Senator from 
Missouri will know when I have finished. 

I should like to say that so far as Iam 
concerned, I am not going to substitute 
my judgment for the judgment of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff in regard to the 
deployment of the ground or the naval 
or the air forces of the United States, 
nor shall I beseech them to invade the 
land mass of China. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HoL- 
LAND in the chair). Does the Senator 
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from Connecticut yield to the Senator 
from Missouri? 

Mr. McMAHON. I yield. 

Mr. KEM. I should like to ask the 
Senator whether he feels that General 
Spaatz made a considerable contribution 
to the safety of America during World 
War II. 

Mr. McMAHON. I have a high re- 
gard for General Spaatz. I think he is 
a fine soldier, a fine American, and a 
fine patriot. 

Mr. KEM. Does the Senator have 
any respect or regard for the very 
solemn advice General Spaatz has given 
to the American people and, I may say, 
to the Senate of the United States on 
this occasion? 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I 
would certainly take counsel with any- 
thing General Spaatz had to say about 
air power. In fact, I was one of 14 Sen- 
ators who about a year ago voted to in- 
crease the Air Force of the United States 
to 70 or 72 groups. I do not recollect— 
although I may be in error about this— 
that the Senator from Missouri joined 
in that small company of 14 Senators. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. McMAHON. Does the Senator 
from Missouri wish to correct me on that 
statement? 

Mr. KEM. Ido not recall the vote the 
Senator has in mind 

Mr. MCMAHON. I recall it very well. 

Mr. KEM. I voted for the 70-group 
Air Force; and I have supported the 
appropriations for the Air Force ever 
since I have been a Member of this body, 
and I shall continue to do so. 

Mr. McMAHON. I suggest that we 
look up the vote on the 70-group Air 
Force. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. McMAHON. I yield. 

Mr. KEM. I should like to ask the 
Senator whether he understood the quo- 
tation I read from General Spaatz, to the 
effect that the odds against the forces 
of the free world in terms of front-line 
planes today are 10 to 1; and if our pres- 
ent plans are carried out, by the end of 
1952 the odds against the forces of the 
free world in the air in Western Europe 
will be not less than 5 to 1. 

Mr. McMAHON. If that be true, it 
fills me with a great sadness, and makes 
me all the more regretful that the Sena- 
tor from Missouri did not assist—as I 
do not think he did—the 14 Senators 
I have mentioned to provide a larger Air 
Force a year ago. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McMAHON. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. Let me state what the 
circumstances were in regard to the 70- 
group Air Force. The Senate voted for 
it. Then the Senate voted for it a second 
time. The conferees on the part of the 
Senate stood up for it, against the con- 
ferees on the part of the House. Finally 
the entire delegation visited the Presi- 
dent. He said, “Even if you put provi- 
sion for the 70-group Air Force in the 
bill, I will not use the money.” 

So finally the Senate, in order that 
there might be an appropriation bill, 
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yielded to the House; and there were 14 
Senators who voted against the confer- 
ence report. Those who voted against 
the conference report were in no way 
maintaining their position in favor of a 
70-group Air Force. 

Mr. McMAHON. I think they were. 
I think that if those 14 Senators had 
been joined by a majority of the Senate, 
we would have brought about such a 
situation that the issue would have been 
settled; and I do not believe the Senator 
from Ohio would absolve the Senate or 
himself for yielding to the President in 
that instance, if he said what the Sena- 
tor has stated he said. 

Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McMAHON, I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. As I read the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Mis- 
souri, it is as follows: 

It is the sense of the Senate that before 
sending units of ground troops to Europe 
under article 3 of the North Atlantic Treaty, 
including the four divisions referred to in 
paragraph 7, the Joint Chiefs of Staff should 
certify to the Congress that in their opinion 
sufficient air strength will be available to 
control the air over Western Europe to the 
degree necessary to assure the safety and 
effectiveness of such ground troops. 


I ask the Senator from Connecticut 
whether he thinks this amendment is a 
clear demonstration of the absurdity of 
what we are trying to do in the Senate in 
an effort to control the actions of the 
military in preparing and being ready 
to fight. How can anyone certify that 
there is sufficient air strength, sufficient 
fire power, sufficient bazookas, sufficient 
hand grenades, to assure the safety and 
effectiveness of ground troops or any 
other troops in time of war? 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, the Senator 
from New York has totally misread my 
amendment. My amendment does not 
provide for any such thing. 

If the Senator will yield 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I re- 
fuse to yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, let me 
say that the text of the amendment 
which I read just now is the copy of the 
amendment of the Senator from Mis- 
souri which was sent to me from the 
desk. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I re- 
fuse to yield for the moment. 

Mr. KEM. Will the Senator yield in 
order that I may correct the RECORD? 

Mr. MCMAHON. Mr. President, I re- 
fuse to yield for the moment. I shall 
yield in a moment. 

I should like to say to the Senator from 
New York that perhaps he was not here 
when I began to speak about the pending 
amendment, The Senator from New 
York has truly described what the sit- 
uation is. In more or less of a jest, I 
suggested that I now was looking for a 
Senator to join me in offering an amend- 
ment whereby we could say how many 
naval vessels should be sent into North 
Atlantic waters, and how many para- 
troopers, how many guns, and of what 
caliber, should be sent to Western 
Europe. 
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Of course the Senator appreciates the 
application of the principle of reductio 
ad absurdum, which is exactly what we 
have reached in connection with this 
measure. 

If the Senator from Missouri will be 
patient, I shall yield to him whenever I 
have the time. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I appreciate 
the courtesy—I will say the usual and 
uniform courtesy of the Senator from 
Connecticut. 

Let me say to the Senator from New 
York that if I heard him correctly, he 
failed to read the words “in their opin- 
ion,” which words are contained in the 
amendment I have offered. 

In order to correct him, I should like 
to refer to the amendment, which, in 
part, reads as follows: 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff should certify to 
the Congress that in their opinion sufficient 
air strength will be available to control the 
air over Western Europe to the degree nec- 
essary to assure the safety and effectiveness 
of such ground troops. 


Mr. President, I see no absurdity, so 
far as the amendment is concerned. The 
Senator from Connecticut has said some- 
thing about the principle of reductio ad 
absurdum. I should like to say to the 
very learned Senator that I see no ab- 
surdity whatever in asking the Chiefs of 
Staff, who are trained in that business, 
to certify that in their opinion there is 
adequate air support before our ground 
troops are sent to Western Europe. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President. 

Mr, CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I 
yield first to the Senator from New York, 
to permit him to comment on the state- 
ment just made by the Senator from 
Missouri. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, let me 
say to the senior Senator from Missouri 
that when I read his amendment a few 
moments ago, I read from a typewritten 
copy of the amendment which was given 
to me by the clerk, and which has been 
on the desk, 

Mr.KEM. Does the Senator from New 
York find in the amendment the words 
“in their opinion”? 

Mr. LEHMAN, I read the amendment 
exactly as it is written, verbatim. 

Mr. KEM. Does the Senator from 
New York find in the amendment the 
words “in their opinion”? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Yes, and I read the 
words “in their opinion sufficient air 
strength,” and so forth. 

Mr. KEM, Does the Senator from 
New York see any absurdity whatever 
in asking the Joints Chiefs of Staff to 
certify whether in their opinion there is 
sufficient air force to assure the safety 
and effectiveness of the ground troops 
who are being sent to Europe? 

Mr, LEHMAN. How can anyone give 
such a certification? How can anyone 
tell whether we have sufficient air power, 
sufficient fire power, sufficient naval 
power, sufficient power of any kind? 

Mr. KEM. They can give their pro- 
fessional opinion on the subject. 

Mr. LEHMAN. How can anyone cer- 


tify that we have sufficient power of an 
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sort to protect our soldiers and our sailors 
in warfare? 

Mr. KEM. The Senator from New 
York is a banker, and he has given his 
professional opinion as to the validity of 
Securities and the soundness of securities 
and the strength of securities. Does the 
Senator from New York see any ab- 
surdity in asking a professional soldier 
to give his opinion on a problem of this 
kind? 

Mr. LEEMAN. Mr. President, let me 
correct one stetement the Senator from 
Missouri made. I was very proud to be 
a banker, but I retired from banking 25 
years ago, in order to devote myself to 
public work. But I also know something 
of military affairs, because I was on the 
General Staff in World War I, and I am 
able to state, and I think every soldier 
will agree with me, that it is an ab- 
surdity to expect anyone to give assur- 
ance—the words are “to certify“ that 
we have sufficient air power to assure 
the safety and effectiveness of such 
ground troops. 

Mr. KEM. The Senator is again mis- 
reading. I am sure the Senator is not 
doing it with malice or with intention, 
but it is the second time he has misread 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Missouri. The amendment reads 
that “the Joint Chiefs of Staff should 
certify that in their opinion“ adequate 
air cover would be present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair advises the Senator from Con- 
necticut that he has but two additional 
minutes left, before all time will have 
expired. 

Mr. McMAHON. I yield a half min- 
ute to the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Car], for the purpose of asking 
me a question. 

Mr, CAIN. I should like to ask two 
questions, if the time permits. Have I 
correctly understood the distinguished 
Senator from Connecticut to say that in 
his considered judgment the Chief Exec- 
utive of the United States has sufficient 
power within his own authority to im- 
ao the Atlantic Pact as he may see 

? 

Mr. McMAHON. The answer is “Yes,” 
subject of course, to budgetary restric- 
tions and approval by the Appropriations 
Committee. I do not know what the 
Senate will do. 

Mr. CAIN. I thank the Senator. My 
second question: Does the distinguished 
Senator from Connecticut see anything 
in the pending resolution which, if 
adopted, would become binding in any 
way, shape, or form with respect to any 
right which the President of the United 
States may think he now has? 

Mr. McMAHON. Legally, the answer 
to that, I believe, is “No.” 

Mr. CAIN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. McMAHON. However, as I 
pointed out yesterday, this must of 
course be a joint endeavor. I would say 
to the Senator from Washington, I be- 
lieve that the fullest kind of collaboration 
between the Congress and the President 
is essential and necessary. I am not try- 
ing to advance the proposition that the 
President of the United States should 
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proceed on his own authority, and, with- 
out consultation and particularly with- 
out consulting the Congress, should do as 
he pleases. I believe that the practicali- 
ties of the situation in which we find our- 
selves demand that he consult the Con- 
gress. But, speaking as a lawyer, speak- 
ing with such wisdom, little though it 
be, as Iam endowed with, and basing my 
statement on the studies I have made 
of the Constitution, I believe conscien- 
tiously that the President of the United 
States, as Commander in Chief, was 
given by the founding fathers in the 
Constitution certain powers which were 
not limited by the North Atlantic Treaty, 
with respect to the deployment of troops. 
I have entire respect for those who hold 
a contrary view. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has expired. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Kem]. 

Mr. KEM. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. McMAHON, I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ab- 
sence of a quorum is suggested. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Gillette Monroney 
Anderson Green Morse 
Bennett Hayden Mundt 
Benton Hendrickson Murray 
Brewster Hennings Neely 
Bricker Hickenlooper Nixon 
Bridges Hill O’Conor 
Butler, Md. Hoey O'Mahoney 
Butler, Nebr. Holland Pastore 
Byrd Ives Robertson 
Cain Jenner Russell 
Capehart Johnson, Colo. Saltonstall 
Carlson Johnson, Tex. Schoeppel 
Case Johnston, S.C. Smathers 
Chavez Kem Smith, Maine 
Clements Kerr Smith, N. J. 
Connally Kilgore Smith, N. C. 
Cordon Knowland Sparkman 
Dirksen Langer Stennis 
Douglas Lehman Taft 

Duff Lodge Thye 
Dworshak Long Underwood 
Eastland McCarthy Watkins 
Ecton McClellan Welker 
Ellender McFarland Wherry 
Ferguson McMahon Wiley 
Flanders Malone Williams 
Frear Martin Young 
Fulbright Maybank 

George Millikin 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present, The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. KEM]. 

Mr. LEHMAN. A parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. LEHMAN. In view of the fact 
that the amendment is not in printed 
form and has not been distributed among 
Senators, I ask that it be read to the 
Members of the Senate so that they may 
know what they are voting on. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Missouri. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 4, 
between lines 3 and 4, it is proposed to 
insert a new paragraph, as follows: 

5. It is the sense of the Senate that before 
sending units of ground troops to Europe 
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under article 3 of the North Atlantie Treaty, 
including the four divisions referred to in 
paragraph 7, the Joint Chiefs of Staff should 
certify to the Congress that in their opinion 
sufficient air strength will be available to 
control the air over Western Europe to the 
degree necessary to secure the safety and ef- 
fectiveness of such ground troops. 


Renumber paragraphs 5 to 8, inclu- 
Sive, as paragraphs 6 to 9, respectively. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the senior Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Kem]. 

Mr. KEM and other Senators asked for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Hunt] is absent on public business. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr, 
HUMPHREY] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
KETAUVER] is unavoidably detained on 
official business. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnvson] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate on official committee business. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr, 
McCarran] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate on official business. 

The Senator from Tennessee IMr. 
McKELLAR] is absent because of illness. 

I announce further that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Hunt], the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Houmpurey |, the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Macnuson], and the Senators 
from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER and Mr, 
MCKELLAR] would vote “nay.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. VAN- 
DENBERG] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr, Tosty] is detained on official 
business. 

The result was announced—yeas 24, 
nays 64, as follows: 


YEAS—24 
Bennett Dirksen Martin 
Brewster Dworshak Mundt 
Bricker Ecton Schoeppel 
Butler, Md, Hickenlooper Taft 
Butler, Nebr. Jenner Watkins 
Capehart Kem Welker 
Carlson Langer Wherry 
Case Malone Young 

NAYS—64 
Aiken Hendrickson Morse 
Anderson Hennings Murray 
Benton Hill Neely 
Bridges Hoey Nixon 
Byrd Holland O'Conor 
Cain Ives O'Mahoney 
Chavez Johnson, Colo. Pastore 
Clements Johnson, Tex. Robertson 
Connally Johnston, S. C. Russell 
Cordon Kerr Saltonstall 
Douglas Kilgore Smathers 
Duff Knowland Smith, Maine 
Eastland Lehman Smith, N. J. 
Ellender Lodge Smith, N. C. 
Ferguson Long Sparkman 
Flanders McCarthy Stennis 
Frear McClellan Thye 
Fulbright McFarland Underwood 
George McMahon Wiley 
Gillette Maybank Williams 
Green Millikin 
Hayden Monroney 

NOT VOTING—8 

Humphrey McCarran Tobey 
Hunt McKellar Vandenberg 
Kefauver Magnuson 


So Mr, Kem’s amendment was rejected, 
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CHANGE OF VOTE ON LEHMAN 
AMENDMENT 


During the delivery of Mr. Kem’s 
speech, 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEM. I yield to the Senator 
from New Jersey for an insertion. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
yesterday, when the vote was taken on 
the so-called Lehman amendment I had 
been off the floor and returned to the 
floor rather hurriedly. I was then en- 
gaged in conference with the distin- 
guished Senator from Maine [Mrs. 
SmirH] and I did not realize the import 
and effect of the amendment. I cast my 
vote in the affirmative. My affirmative 
vote was completely inconsistent with 
my vote on every other amendment that 
had been voted on. I had twice voted 
in favor of the McClellan amendment, 
and my short address on the subject was 
dedicated to the fact that we should have 
complete congressional approval on the 
pending issue. Under the circumstances, 
My. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that my vote be changed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Jersey asks unani- 
mous consent that the Recorp be 
changed with reference to his vote of 
yesterday on the so-called Lehman 
amendment. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I am sorry 
I did not understand the Senator’s state- 
ment as to how he had voted on the 
amendment, although it would not make 
much difference. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I voted in the 
affirmative. 

Mr. McMAHON. The Senator voted 
in favor of the Lehman amendment? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Yes. 

Mr. McMAHON. The Senator now 
wishes to change bis vote? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Yes. I want 
my record to be completely consistent 
with my brief address on the issue. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I am 
not disposed in any way to object to the 
request of the Senator from New Jersey. 
I realize that such a request can be made 
by the Senator from Wew Jersey. I 
should like to have a ruling by the Chair 
as to what the practice has been in sit- 
uations of this kind. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr. McMAHON. I have a parliamen- 
tary inquiry pending. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state his parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr. KEM. I should like to ask if the 
time taken on this discussion will be 
taken out of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
will be taken out of the time allotted to 
the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I ask that 
the debate be discontinued. I had no 
idea that the Senator was making that 
kind of request. 
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Mr. HENDRICKSON, Iam sorry. I 
withdraw my request. 

Mr. KEM. I did not understand that 
the Senator would open up a controver- 
sial subject. I understood he wanted me 
to yield to him so he might make an 
insertion in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Jersey was within his 
rights to make the unanimous-consent 
request. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I ask that 
the Senator renew his request at the 
end of my remarks. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I have withdrawn my request and will 
renew it at the end of the Senator's 
remarks, 

Mr. HENDRICKSON subsequently 
said: Mr. President, I now renew my 
unanimous-consent request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Jersey asks unani- 
mous consent that he be permitted to 
change his vote, as of yesterday, on the 
so-called Lehman amendment, 

Mr. MCMAHON. Mr. President, I shall 
not object, but I think it should appear 
plainly in the Recor that the changing 
of the vote of the Senator from New 
Jersey will not and cannot affect the 
result of the vote on that amendment. 
In the event that a Serator desired to 
change his vote, and by so changing he 
would change the result, then I think it 
would not and should not be permitted. 
So with that explanation, the Senator 
from Connecticut offers no objection. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I thank the 
Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from New Jersey? 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I propound a par- 
liamentazy inquiry, as to whether or not, 
under the rules, the Senator from New 
Jersey can change his vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair advises the Senator that the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey is within the rules 
in making a unanimous-consent request; 
however, it will require unanimous con- 
sent. 

Mr. LANGER. The senior Senator 
from North Dakota propounds a further 
parliamentary inquiry. Can the Sen- 
ator change a vote which he cast a week 
ago, a month ago, a year ago, 2 years 
ago, or 5 years? How far back can he 
g0? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
only statute of limitations which the 
Chair knows anything about is the 
Eighty-second Congress. He could not 
go beyond that. 

Mr. LANGER. I should like to have 
a ruling from the Chair, because I cast 
a vote some 7 years ago that I would 
like to change. [Laughter in the gal- 
leries.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The oc- 
cupants of the galleries will please be in 
order, 

The Chair rules that that is a hypo- 
thetical question, and is not before the 
Chair for decision. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I “ave 
no objection, 
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Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I thank the Senator. I should like to 
say, speaking for myself, that I would 
not come before the Senate and ask 
unanimous consent to change a vote 
which had not currently occurred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the Senator from New Jersey? 
The Chair hears none, and it is so or- 
dered. 


ASSIGNMENT OF GROUND FORCES TO 
DUTY IN THE EUROPEAN AREA 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the resolution (S. Res. 99) ap- 
proving the action of the President of 
the United States in cooperating in the 
common-defense efforts of the North At- 
lantic Treaty nations. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
offer the amendment which I send to 
the desk and ask to have stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will state the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Wisconsin. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 5, it is 
proposed to strike out the period at the 
end of line 8, and to insert in lieu thereof 
a semicolon, and after line 6, to insert 
a new paragraph, as follows: 

It is the sense of the Senate that an ade- 
quate defense against the present Commu. 
nist threat to world peace requires the com- 
bined effort and cooperation not only of 
the North Atlantic Treaty nations but also 
of other peoples of the world whose sur- 
vival depends upon their capacities, indi- 
vidually or with the help of others, to resist 
Communist aggression, and accordingly that 
existing plans for the defense of Europe 
should be immediately revised so as to pro- 
vide for utilization of the military and other 
resources of Western Germany, Spain, Tur- 
key, and Greece. 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield so that I may 
make an announcement? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I wish to an- 
nounce that the Senate will hold an 
evening session if consideration of the 
resolution is not finished this afternoon, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ma- 
jority leader announces that, if neces- 
sary, & night session will be held. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield with- 
out losing time? 

Mr. McCARTHY. With that under- 
standing, I am glad to yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to in- 
quire of the distinguished majority 
leader whether his announcement in- 
cludes the concurrent resolution. 

Mr. McFARLAND. It means that un- 
less consideration of both resolutions is 
concluded we shall have an evening ses- 
sion. I do not say that we shall not be 
able to finish consideration this after- 
noon. I hope we shall be able to do so 
and avoid a night session, 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
had originally planned to call up my 
amendment lettered “G.” I discussed 
the subjection with the parliamentarian, 
and. he was of the opinion that para- 
graphs (b) and (c), dealing with Na- 
tionalist China and Japan, might be con- 
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sidered as not germane to the pending 
resolution. For that reason I desire to 
make it very clear that I am not aban- 
doning paragraphs (b) and (c), but I 
shall not ask for their consideration at 
this time because of the parliamentary 
rules. 

Mr. President, sometime ago General 
Eisenhower, whom I greatly respect, ap- 
peared before a joint gathering of the 
two Houses of Congress. We discovered 
at that time that even though he had 
been invited to visit Spain and discuss 
with the people of Spain the defense of 
Europe, he was not allowed to do so. 
We heard him say that he did not feel 
he could use the manpower of Western 
Germany until the political issues in- 
volved had been settled. He, of course, 
has no control over such political issues. 
It seems to follow as night follows day 
that it is completely impossible to de- 
fend Europe if we build our defense 
around a closed corporation of the At- 
lantic Pact nations and refuse to use two 
great untapped wells of anti-Commu- 
nist manpower, the manpower of Spain 
and the manpower of Western Germany. 

As I watch plans for the defense of 
Europe go forward, I cannot help recall- 
ing a situation, almost analogous to the 
present one, which existed in the East a 
few years ago. At that time the Ameri- 
can people and Congress were being as- 
sured that we were doing everything 
humanly possible to save the East from 
communism. After China had fallen to 
communism we found that the man prin- 
cipally responsible for the planning of 
the disaster referred to it as the dawn- 
ing of a new day. The State Depart- 
ment’s top adviser for the defense of 
Asia said that the problem was how to 
let China fall without making it look as 
if we had pushed it. I am reading from 
the Sunday Compass for July 17, 1949: 

Such a policy never succeeds completely, 
and critics have done their best to make the 
public believe that the United States did 
push Chiang and the Kuomintang over the 
cliff. 

Korea is another chapter in the same un- 
happy story. 


It should be borne in mind that this 
was said before the invasion of South 
Korea. 

The thing to do, therefore, is to let South 
Korea fall—but not to let it look as though 
we pushed it. Hence the recommendation 
of a parting grant of $150,000,000. 


The same policy of “letting them fall 
but don’t let it look as though we pushed 
them” is being planned in Europe. 

My amendment would advise the Pres- 
ident that the Senate is aware of the 
situation, that the Senate feels we should 
not dump our manpower into a bottom- 
less pit of death and slavery, and that 
we should make plans for an intelligent 
defense of Europe. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I am glad to hear the 
Senator from Wisconsin add to tue full- 
est extent possible.” I% seems to me that 
his amendment would provide for the 
utilization of the military and other re- 
sources of Western Germany, Spain, 
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Turkey, and Greece. In the case of 
Western Germany particularly, if there 
were wholesale opposition to defending 
themselves, we might be worse off in the 
end than if we did not have their sup- 
port. I assume the Senator means to 
the fullest extent feasible, as well as pos- 
sible. 


Mr. McCARTHY. The Senator is cor- 


rect. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield for a question? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Yes. 

Mr. CAIN. A good many of us under- 
stand that the North Atlantic Treaty was 
designed and created in order to protect 
and build up the defense of the North 
Atlantic Treaty community. Can the 
Senator tell us why it should be desirable 
and necessary for some of the nations 
within the North Atlantic community to 
assume the responsibility for defending 
and protecting all the North Atlantic 
community? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I heartily agree 
with the Senator from Washington that 
it does not make any sense. There is no 
reason why the nations of the North 
Atlantic Pact should assume the full re- 
sponsibility. There is no reason why 
Spain and Germany should not be al- 
lowed to take part in the fight against 
international communism. What is more 
important, I think, is that it is militarily 
impossible to defend Europe without 
using all of the manpower and resources 
of those two militantly anti-Communist 
areas. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. CAIN. I ask the distinguished 
Senator from Wisconsin what, in his 
opinion, are the desirable features about 
Portugal, when Spain, which covers 
three-fourths of the Iberian Peninsula, 
of which Portugal is the other fourth, is 
excluded from joining in the intended 
defense establishment for all of Western 
Europe, or the North Atlantic commu- 
nity? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I think it is com- 
pletely impossible to defend Portugal 
without using the aid of Spain. I believe 
Portugal has a population of about 8,- 
000,000. Portugal certainly is important, 
and it is important that we use all the 
available resources and the manpower of 
Portugal also. 

Mr. CAIN. The Senator seems to feel 
that much of the importance of Portugal 
is being offset and disregarded by failing 
to include the willing manpower and re- 
sources of Spain within our defense force. 

Mr. McCARTHY. There is no ques- 
tion about it. 

Mr. CAIN. It is thought by a great 
many persons that as of this time there 
is probably a greater determination to 
resist an aggressor and a greater poten- 
tial of collective security outside the 
North Atlantic Pact than there is in it. 
I wonder if the Senator from Wisconsin 
has in his possession figures which would 
indicate to the Senate the total approxi- 
mate manpower strength of the excluded 
European nations, such as Turkey, Spain, 
Greece, and the other nations to whom 
the Senator has made reference. 
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Mr. McCARTHY. I shall be glad to 
give the Senator the figures. The popu- 
lation of Western Germany, according to 
the Library of Congress, is roughly 50,- 
000,000. Eastern Germany, of course, 
over which we have no control, and which 
has its so-called people’s army, built up 


under the Communists, has a population 


of approximately eighteen and a half 
million. The population of Spain is 
slightly under 30,000,000. Turkey has a 
population of 20,000,000, and Greece has 
a population of 7,000,000. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The Senator may 
be interested to know that in the Febru- 
ary 18 issue of the New York American 
there appeared an Associated Press dis- 
patch to which some reference was made 
during the hearings before the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations and the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, sitting jointly. 

While there was some reluctance in 
the public session to discuss official fig- 
ures, I believe that the figures which are 
shown here are approximately correct, 
though they may not be correct to the 
last number. Those figures, which at 
least were not challenged, indicated that 
Turkey had in her armed forces 675,000; 
Greece, 146,000; Yugoslavia, 500,000; 
and Spain, 422,000, or a total among 
other anti-Soviet nations of 1,743,000. 

Would the Senator mind my giving the 
comparable figures for the present sig- 
natories to the North Atlantic Pact, so 
that we may see what a material addi- 
tion this number would make? ‘The 
same source indicates that at that time 
Norway had approximately 35,000; Den- 
mark, 10,000; the United Kingdom, 375,- 
000; the Netherlands, 175,000; Belgium, 
85,000; Italy, 250,000; France, 500,000; 
and Portugal, 65,000. 

So it is indicated that the addition of 
the manpower of other nations which 
might be enlisted in the defense of the 
free Western World against Communist 
aggression would amount to a material 
increase of 1,743,000. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I certainly thank 
the Senator for that information. While 
I have not discussed this question with 
General Eisenhower or anyone close to 
him, it would seem that General Eisen- 
hower, who has been charged with the 
defense of Europe, certainly should wel- 
come some expression from the Senate 
so as to make sure that his hands will 
not be tied in Europe, as MacArthur’s 
hands have been tied in the East. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield on that point? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. It seems to me that the 
statement by General Eisenhower when 
he addressed the Members of the two 
Houses at the Congressional Library a 
few weeks ago directly invited an ex- 
pression on this subject. I have his re- 
marks before me. It will be remembered 
that he suggested that until the political 
leaders, the diplomats, and the states- 
men find the proper answer, it is not for 
a soldier to delve too deeply. I have al- 
ways interpreted that as a suggestion to 
the Senate, or to those who make policy, 
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to solve the problem, because he indi- 
cated that he thought there should be 
an eventual earned equality on the part 
of Western Germany. I think the Sena- 
tor’s amendment is very well designed to 
give Western Germany the opportunity 
to earn that equality which is necessary 
for the attainment of guaranteed peace 
in Western Europe. 

While I am on my feet I should like to 
say that in view of the modification of 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Wisconsin, which addresses itself di- 
rectly to the European problem, I shall 
not later call up my amendment, which 
was directed specifically toward the 
problem of Germany itself. I think the 
Senator’s amendment is sufficiently 
broad to accomplish the purpose of my 
amendment, and I hope it will be 
adopted. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. CAIN. I think the distinguished 
Senator from Wisconsin is completely 
aware of the fact that during the hear- 
ings before the joint committee on the 
general question of the defense of West- 
ern Europe every single military author- 
ity, without exception—and there were 
at least a score of them, as I recall— 
stated that the sooner the Atlantic Pact 
Corporation, if we care to call it that, 
took advantage of and had made avail- 
able to it the resources of the nations 
to which the Senator has just made ref- 
erence, that much sooner would the se- 
curity of Western Europe become an 
established fact. The Senator is aware 
of that testimony, is he not? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Iam. 

Mr. CAIN. Can the Senator from 
Wisconsin tell us why, in the face of 
such testimony, we find that very little 
is being done to bring those nations 
within the collective security effort in 
Western Europe? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I may say in an- 
swer to that question that I think it is 
being deliberately done. I weigh my 
words well when I say that; my answer 
is not given merely on the spur of the 
moment because of the Senator’s ques- 
tion. It is being done by the same men 
who planned disaster for us in China. 
We have the old Yalta crowd planning 
the phony defense of Europe—the same 
crowd which planned disaster for us in 
China. I cannot believe that they are 
so unintelligent as not to realize what 
they are doing. There is no reason on 
God's earth why they should continue to 
maintain that only American boys can 
fight and die in the struggle against 
communism, 

We simply do not have the manpower 
to win against international communism, 
However, I strongly feel that if we will 
make use of the resources of all our 
allies and potential allies, there is no 
doubt about the outcome of this fight. 

Take, for example, Western Europe. 
As the Senator and I well know, the war 
potential of a nation is to a great ex- 
tent measured by its capacity to produce 
steel. The anti-Communist countries of 
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Europe have a steel-producing capacity 
of about 65,000,000 tons a year; Russia, 
35,000,000 tons; and the United States 
about 100,000,000 tons, which means that 
the anti-Communist countries have a 
steel-producing capacity of 165 to 35, if 
we will make use of it. 

We know also that while we are long 
on the weapons of war we are short on 
manpower. Our allies are short on the 
weapons of war, and long on manpower. 
If we combine the two, we will win this 
fight. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator be kind enough to yield for an- 
other question? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I shall be glad to 
yield. First let me say further, in an- 
swer to the Senator’s question, that we 
find the top adviser of our State Depart- 
ment, the man who has been the con- 
fidant of two Presidents, the man who 
was called upon to give the roving am- 
bassador—before he started to rove— 
secret instructions as to what to do, say- 
ing, “What we will do is to make a grant 
of $150,000,000 where we know it will not 
do any good. We are doing this, how- 
ever, so that it will not appear that we 
are pushing our allies into the arms of 
communism,” 

His pals are already doing the plan- 
ning for Europe. Thatis the key to what 
they are doing Let them fall, but don’t 
let it appear that we are pushing them.” 

In Korea it was $150,000,000. In Eu- 
rope it will be the lives of 150,000 Ameri- 
can boys. ` 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. CAIN. Does the Senator from 
Wisconsin share the considered convic- 
tion held by the junior Senator from 
Washington, that today there would be 
no likelihood of war in Western Europe, 
and there would probably be little dis- 
cussion about war, and there would pre- 
sumably be almost no need for America 
to contribute forces to the Atlantic Pact 
army, if all the anti-Communist nations 
in Europe, or all the nations which are 
determined to resist the so-called Com- 
munist aggressor from the East, were 
joined together in a truly collective se- 
curity effort? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I agree with the 
Senator wholeheartedly. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I ask the Senator if 
his attention has been called to a quo- 
tation from the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs in the British Parlia- 
ment, Mr. Ernest Davies, who, according 
to a report in the New York Times, stat- 
ed on the floor of Parliament, when the 
issue which we are considering today was 
under discussion: 

England is able to defend Western Europe 
without the assistance of Spain. 


If that is correct, does the Senator 
from Wisconsin know or does anybody 
else know whether our State Depart- 
ment has inquired of them on what that 
statement is predicated; how many divi- 
sions of American troops they are count- 
ing upon to take the place of Spanish 
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troops they say they do not need or de- 
sire; and what are the implications of 
that observation in so authoritative a 
manner by the Under Secretary of For- 
eign Affairs, who was acting Secretary 
at the time of the illness of his distin- 
guished chief; and why America must be 
called upon for so much aid if England 
is able to take care of the problem with- 
out the assistance of Spain, the only 
nation in the world that has purged it- 
self of communism? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I certainly think 
that is an excellent question, one which 
obviously will remain unanswered by our 
State Department. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. CAIN. May I ask the Senator 
from Wisconsin what his answer is go- 
ing to be when a few minutes from now 
it is said by those who will oppose his 
amendment, that though his idea is 
good, though it would serve the best in- 
terests of America in the future to in- 
clude the excluded European nations, 
now is not the time nor is this the place 
to consider the question? How is the 
Senator going to answer that declara- 
tion? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I might say that 
there can be no better time or place than 
here and now. I might say further that 
I will never vote to send one single Amer- 
ican boy to Europe if we are going to send 
him there to take part in a phony defense 
of Europe. I think Europe is ex- 
tremely important to this country. I 
think it must be held. I think all we 
need to do is to read the public pro- 
nouncements of the Communist Party 
and we will know that its two next ma- 
jor objectives are to get control of Eu- 
rope and Japan. That is what it must 
do before it can conquer the United 
States. But I think it is senseless to 
pour American manpower into a bot- 
tomless pit of death and slavery unless 
we build a defense which can have some 
hope of success. If we continue doing 
as we are doing today we will not be 
making effective use of the manpower 
that is available from Spain, simply be- 
cause the State Department does not 
like the Spaniards, because they have 
fought communism too long, and be- 
cause the State Department does not 
want to have the help of the manpower 
of Western Germany. I think that is 
a disastrous position to take. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I cannot accept the 
latter part of the Senator's thesis. I can 
accept the part of his thesis that we 
should have the help of anti-Commu- 
nist nations, should have the help of all 
those nations he has specified. 

I should like to invite the Senator’s 
attention to the fact that Spain has not 
yet offered any of her forces for the pur- 
poses mentioned, nor has Western Ger- 
many. Therefore I most respectfully 
suggest that appropriate language be 
put in the amendment, so that it might 
not appear that an immediate request 
for the impossible is being urged. For 
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example, if it were said “existing plans 
for the defense of Europe should be re- 
vised so as to provide for utilization, as 
soon as feasible,” or something of that 
kind, I believe the Senator’s amendment 
will be improved, and I believe he might 
find support for it from some who will 
not accept the theory that implementing 
the North Atlantic Pact the way we are 
doing it is a plot against this country. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. McCARTHY. First let me an- 
swer the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. President, I now amend the 
amendment in conformity with the 
suggestion of the Senator from Colorado, 
so it will now read: 

Existing plans for the defense of Europe 
should be immediately revised so as to pro- 
vide, as soon as feasible, for the utilization 
of the military and other resources— 


And so forth. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator 
from Colorado and I are, I believe, work- 
ing along the same line. I wonder if it 
would not improve the amendment if the 
Senator from Wisconsin—and I say this 
most respectfully—would make the fol- 
lowing change in the last three lines: 
First, leave out the word “existing” and 
say: 

Plans for the defense of Europe should 
be revised, as soon as practicable, to pro- 
vide for the utilization of the resources of 
Western Germany, Spain, Turkey, and 
Greece. 


Thereby leaving out the reference to 
the military, which is a problem in West- 
ern Germany, as we know, making no 
reference to the problem the Senator 
from Colorado so aptly discussed, and 
deleting the word “existing,” which 
really does not mean anything. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I have no objection 
to making that change, 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. So the amend- 
ment will read somewhat as follows: 

Plans for the defense of Europe should be 
revised, as soon as practicable, to provide for 
the utilization of resources of Western 
Europe, Spain, Turkey, and Greece. 


I hope that will be a helpful sugges- 
tion. 

Mr. McCARTHY. May Iask the Sena- 
tor from Colorado if that language would 
meet with his approval, and answer the 
objection he has? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I am sorry I missed 
a part of the discussion. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Will the Senator 
from Massachusetts repeat his sugges- 
tion? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I understand the lat- 
ter part of the amendment would read, 
under the proposal made by the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Massachu- 
setts, as follows: 

(a) Plans for the defense of Europe should 
be revised, as soon as practicable, to provide 
for the utilization of the resources of Western 
Germany, Spain, Turkey, and Greece. 


I would have no objection to that. 
Mr. McCARTHY. That suggested 
change is agreeable to me. 
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Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. Since the Senator 
from Wisconsin has said that we require 
the combined efforts and cooperation 
not only of the North Atlantic Treaty 
nations but also of all other peoples of 
the world, I will ask the Senator from 
Colorado, the Senator from Wisconsin, 
and the Senator from Massachusetts, in- 
stead of specifying certain countries, 
would it not be better to make the pro- 
vision wider by saying: 

And, accordingly, that the bringing of the 
military and other resources of the free world 
into the common defense of Western Europe 
should be vigorously explored. 


That would cover every free country 
of the world. It would cover the Latin 
American countries and cover the four 
countries the Senator has specified. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I think that is a 
good suggestion, except for the fact that 
the State Department would have to 
interpret that language, and the State 
Department has repeatedly stated that 
they cannot utilize the resources of 
Spain, because Spain is not a peace-lov- 
ing nation. They can very easily say that 
Western Germany and Spain, for ex- 
ample, are not part of the free world. 
Otherwise, I think it is an excellent sug- 
gestion. I think it would be an excellent 
suggestion if any one of the Members of 
the Senate were interpreting that lan- 
guage. But I have no confidence at all 
in the manner in which the crowd over 
in the State Department will interpret 
anything like that. 

Let me answer the statement made by 
the Senator from Colorado a moment 
ago about a plot. Of course our men 
will be just as dead whether as the result 
of incompetence or treachery as they 
would be as the result of a plot. We do 
know that China was lost as the result 
of a plot. We know that Hiss was at 
Yalta. We know he was an agent of 
the Kremlin. He, Gromyko, and a man 
named Jebb drafted the treaty. We 
know that Arthur Bliss Lane, as he read 
it, said “As I read over this document 
I cannot believe my eyes. Every line 
speaks an absolute surrender to Stalin.” 

So we know how we lost China as the 
result of treason. We know that we 
have had some 57,000 casualties in Korea 
because of a plot against this Nation. 
We know that the selfsame crowd is 
doing the planning for the alleged de- 
fense of Western Europe. 

As I say, no matter whether it is the 
result of treachery or inccmpetence, 
the men who die on the streets of Ber- 
lin and Paris will be just as dead. 

Now I am glad to yield. I yield first 
to the Senator from Colorado, and then 
I shall yield to the Senator from Minne- 
sota 


Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest that whatever the motive may be, 
it is perfectly clear that as long as we 
are combating aggressive communism, 
we should take our strength wherever 
we can find it; and it is not necessary 
in accepting that theory at the same 
time to accept the Senator’s theory as 
to a plot—a theory which I do not ac- 
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cept. However, I do accept the other 
part of the Senator’s program. 

After the word “Greece”—I believe it 
will be useful to specify other countries— 
I think we could well add the words 
“and other nations opposing aggressive 
Russian communism.” 

We might want Yugoslavia to come in 
before we get through, 

Mr. McCARTHY. I think that is an 
excellent suggestion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask that I may have 30 seconds more, 
in order to finish my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator from Wisconsin is recog- 
nized for 30 seconds more. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
think that an addition along the line of 
the suggestion made by the Senator 
from Connecticut might well be made, 
following the word “Greece,” at the end 
of the amendment. I would not wish to 
substitute the words he has suggested for 
the actual naming of the Pacific nations 
outside the North Atlantic Pact. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Mc- 
CARTHY], 

Thirty minutes’ time is available to 
the opposition, under the control of the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY]. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Texas has asked me to 
represent him for a few minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Very well; 
the Senator from Connecticut is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I 
think the pending amendment can be 
much improved by following the sugges- 
tions which have been made by the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts and the Sena- 
tor from Colorado. 

Let me say to the Senator from Wis- 
consin that I have a recollection of hear- 
ing General Eisenhower testify on the 
question of Western Germany. I observe 
that the Senator from Wisconsin IMr. 
WILEY] nods his head in agreement with 
the statement I have just made, That 
statement was made by General Eisen- 
hower in executive session. I am not 
sure whether that testimony has been 
made public. I observe that the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin indicates that it has 
not been published. Am I correct about 
that? 

Mr. WILEY. I think so. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. McMAHON. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Is it not a fact that 
at the time when General Eisenhower 
spoke to the two Houses of Congress at 
the Congressional Library, he made the 
same statement? 

Mr. WELKER. Yes. 

Mr. McMAHON. I do not recall that; 
but I shall accept the recollection of the 
Senator from New York, which is joined 
in by that of the acting minority leader, 
that General Eisenhower made the 
statement. I remember that he did 
say at the executive session that he did 
not want in his command any unwilling 
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soldiers. I believe it was his wish then 
to have all the support he could get, but 
that he wished to have it on the basis 
that it would be willing support. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McMAHON, I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN, Aside from the mat- 
ter of testimony at executive sessions, I 
think it is a matter of general public 
notoriety that Western Germany has not 
offered to furnish troops under the North 
Atlantic Pact, and I think it is also a 
matter of public notoriety that Spain has 
not offered to furnish troops for the 
Atlantic Pact. 

My idea is that it would be well for 
us to permit the addition of Spanish 
troops or the troops of any other nation 
that opposes aggressive Russian com- 
munism, and that we should permit such 
troops to be provided as soon as it is 
feasible to do so. 

Mr. MCMAHON. I thank the Senator. 

Would not the Senator think his ob- 
jective would be accomplished by stating 
at the end of the amendment suggested 
by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
McCartuy], in place of subdivision (a), 
and following the words “and accord- 
ingly that,” the following: 

(a) The bringing of the military and other 
resources of the free world into the common 


defense of Western Europe should be vigor- 
ously explored. 


Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, I 
could not accept that. I am not the 
sponsor of the amendment. 

Mr. McMAHON. I realize that; but 
is that suggestion in accordance with 
the views of the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. No; it is not in ac- 
cordance with my views, because no one 
can define “the free world.” 

Mr. McMAHON. Will the Senator 
from Colorado suggest some wording 
which would meet with his approval? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I would suggest add- 
ing, after the word “Greece,” at the 
end of the amendment, the words “and 
other nations opposing aggressive Rus- 
sian communism.” 

Mr. McMAHON. Let me inquire 
whether the Senator from Wisconsin 
heard the suggestion just made by the 
Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Les; and I think it 
is a good suggestion. Do I correctly un- 
derstand that the Senator merely has in 
mind adding, after the word “Greece,” 
the words which have just been stated? 
Is that correct? 

Mr. McMAHON. Let me inquire 
whether the Senator from Colorado 
means to include Western Germany and 
Spain, in view of what has been said by 
various Senators during the recent col- 
loquy. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I would include the 
countries which have been mentioned 
specifically because there is great pub- 
lic interest as to why those countries 
are not contributing to the Atlantic Pact. 
I think we should let those nations know 
that we are interested, when it becomes 
feasible, in having the military imple- 
mentations which they can give to the 
North Atlantic Pact. 

Mr. McMAHON. I take it that the 
Senator is agreeable to the wording I 
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have proposed—in other words, that that 
possibility “should be vigorously ex- 
plored,” rather than to include the words 
“the existing plans should be revised.” 

Mr. MILLIKIN. No; I do not agree 
to that language, because it is too soft. 

Mr. McMAHON. Then I should like 
to point out that we would be saying 
that the plans should be immediately re- 
vised. We have 11 partners in the North 
Atlantic Pact, and we have to sit down 
with them and devise a common defense 
plan for Europe. For the Senate to take 
the position that it admits, here and 
now, that the plans should be revised so 
that these specific countries can be in- 
cluded, I think perhaps would be a mis- 
take. Ido not think we should take that 
position at this time. 

As the Senator from Colorado has 
pointed out, Western Germany and 
Spain have not up to this moment given 
any public notification of their willing- 
ness to aid in this effort; and it would 


seem to me that perhaps the matter 
could be settled on a better basis for the 
common defense if we did not certify as 
to the necessity of getting their coopera- 
tion before an exploration is made of the 
possibilities involved in the situation. 

Mr. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McMAHON. I yield. 

Mr, MILLIKIN. I would not require 
that the existing plans be immediately 
revised, because we do not have it within 
our power fo revise them immediately. 
My suggestion in regard to the words 
“as soon as practicable” or “as soon as 
feasible” goes both to the revision of 
the plans and to the supplying of the 
armed forces. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McMAHON. I shall yield in a 
moment. 

Do I correctly understand that the 
Senator’s suggestion is to insert the 
words “should be immediately revised as 
2 as practicable”? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Of course, the words 
“immediately revised” would be omitted, 
and the words “as soon as r 
would be included. 

Mr. MeMaHON. Very well. 

Mr. President, I yield now to the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the Senator from Connecticut 
whether he would agree that it would be 
desirable to have Spain, Western Ger- 
many, Turkey, and Greece among the 
nations of Western Europe under the 
Atlantic Pact as soon as that could be 
achieved or as soon as it could be brought 
about? 

Mr. McMAHON. My answer to the 
Senator from Minnesota is the same as 
the one General Eisenhower gave, which 
was, as I remember it, substantially this: 
That he would welcome every unit of 
manpower, he would welcome all the 
strength he could get in his combined 
command; but he took the position that 
he did not want any unwilling soldiers 
under his command. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. McMAHON. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. I believe the revised 
amendment—the amendment originally 
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submitted by the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. MCCARTHY], and as now per- 
fected—will offer the countries men- 
tioned the privilege of participating; the 
door will be open; and all we shall have 
to do in the future, if the resolution is 
adopted in this form, will be to work to 
create an atmosphere whereby those na- 
tions will participate willingly and will 
be good soldiers. However, at the pres- 
ent time the door is closed, and they 
cannot enter, no matter what their 
desires may be. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Connecticut yield to 
the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. McMAHON. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I am not sponsoring 
this amendment, and I do not want any- 
thing tu indicate that Iam, but I believe 
if we had (a) read as follows—— 

Mr. McMAHON. I am uot sponsor- 
ing it, either, but we are trying to work 
it out. 

Mr. MILLIKIN, I should like if pos- 
sible to get it in such shape that it could 
be accepted by those who do not accept 
the full theory of the Senator from Wis- 
consin. For example, if it were to read: 

(a) as soon as feasible, existing plans for 
the defense of Europe should be revised for 
the utilization of the military and other re- 
sources of Western Germany, Spain, Turkey, 
and Greece— 


I think there was certain other lan- 
guage. 

Mr. McMAHCN. Yugoslavia was sug- 
gested. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I did not mean “Yu- 
goslavia” but “and other nations opposed 
to aggressive Russian communism.” 

Mr. LEHMAN. Is it not a fact that 
General Eisenhower has expressed very 
definite doubts as to the wisdom of in- 
cluding Western Germany? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The word “feasibil- 
ity” takes care of that. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Aside from that, I am 
wondering what the United States can 
do to control the actions of other nations 
who are members of the North Atlantic 
Pact. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. If we cannot control 
them, it is not feasible. I am deliber- 
ately leaving room to accommodate the 
feasibilities of the situation. 

If the other members of the North 
Atlantic Pact find the nations referred 
to or other nations unacceptable as part- 
ners in the enterprise, it is not feasible 
to take them in. That is why I included 
the word “feasible.” 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I wonder whether the 
Senator does not believe that it would 
be wiser strategy and more desirable in 
other ways if we were to wait until West- 
ern Germany and Spain ask for admit- 
tance instead of our bringing moral or 
other pressure on them? 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I do not think so, I 
may say to the distinguished Senator, be- 
cause this does not exert pressure. It is 
simply a reminder and an admonition, 
which I believe is close to the hearts of 
our people, to add this additional 
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strength to the North Atlantic Pact, as 
soon as feasible. 

Mr. LEHMAN. The thought I had 
was that while it is possible, in time, that 
Western Germany might become of con- 
siderabie military value to us; I believe 
we would be in a stronger position if we 
were to wait until they asked to be ac- 
cepted, rather than to accept them as 
partially unwilling and possible unuseful 
partners in the enterprise. From what 
General Eisenhower has said, I am quite 
certain that that was the fear which was 
in his mind. I do not recall his exact 
words, but their intent was that he does 
not want any unwilling partners under 
his command. I am simply afraid that 
if this amendment were adopted, we 
would be in a weaker position than if we 
waited until Germany and Spain asked 
to be admitted into the partnership of 
the Atlantic nations. 

Mr. MILLIKIN, Personally, I may say 
to the Senator, I believe it would be a 
mistake to twist the arm of Western 
Germany too much. At the same time, 
I do not think there is the slightest doubt 
that our people would like to have the 
uncoerced assistance of Western Ger- 
many. Many authorities are to be found 
who will say that if we do not get her 
assistance, an adequate defense of West- 
ern Europe is impossible. But passing 
that, certainly the statement of an objec- 
tive, couched in terms such as have been 
suggested, should not offend Western 
Germany, and I do not think it would 
offend any other nation unless it should 
be Communist Russia. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I 
should like to quote from General Eisen- 
hower’s testimony, given before the com- 
mittee, under questioning by the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. BYRD]. From 
page 21 of the hearings, I read: 

Senator Bryn. And will they permit us to 
arm the Germans, which will be on their 
borders, insofar as Eastern Germany is con- 
cerned, without preventing that arming by 
making an invasion? Do you think they 
will permit us to arm the Germans in any 
effective way, right at their very doorsteps? 
They fear the Germans—you know that— 
much more than they fear the Belgians. 

General EISENHOWER. I would say this, to 
start with: There is no hope as of today to 
start the Germans. There is a tre- 
mendous political platform to be established 
before this could come about. 

I think here is the one thing that we can 
remember: that if Germany is given the 
right to struggle toward a political equality 
with other nations in the world, at the same 
time they must assume certain political and 
national responsibilities. Among those are 
the establishment of police, constabulary, 
border guards, and so on. I see no chance 
of Russia making a legitimate excuse for 
an attack out of those people gradually do- 
ing that sort of thing. 

What I am concerned with at the moment, 
though, is marshaling the forces that belong 
to the free countries farther west, because 
I don't see how that particular German ques- 
tion can be settled for quite a while. 


I agree wholeheartedly with General 
Eisenhower's testimony; but, as the 
amendment has been modified, it would 
seem to me to be without much harmony. 
That is about the best I am able to say 
for it. In the absence of the chairman 
of the Commitiee on Foreign Relations, 
I would accept the amendment. 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. McMAHON. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Will the Sena- 
tor please read the amendment in the 
form in which he accepts it? 

Mr. McMAHON. It would read: 

Accordingly that— 

(a) as soon as feasible— 


The Senator from Colorado will kindly 
correct me 


(a) as soon as feasible plans for the de- 
fense of Europe should be—— 


Mr. MILLIKIN. Revised. 
Mr. McMAHON. Yes— 
revised so as to provide for ultization of the 
military and other resources of Western Ger- 
many, Spain, Turkey, Greece, Yugoslavia 


Mr. MILLIKIN. No, Yugoslovia 
should not be included. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Washington suggested that 
Yugoslavia be included, and I had no ob- 
jection to so doing. It is covered in “all 
other nations.” 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I think it might be 
stirring up an unnecessary number of 
hornets’ nests if it were included. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Let us omit it. 

Mr. McMAHON. I may call the Sen- 
ator’s attention to the fact that I cannot 
see what the hornet’s nests would be 
since we appropriated $37,000,000 in De- 
cember to aid that country in resisting 
Communist aggression; and of course, it 
is in line with getting everyone in that 
we can. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I would omit Yugo- 
slavia, if I were sponsoring the amend- 
ment, because it adds an unnecessary 
burden to securing support for the 
amendment. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. McMAHON. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Obviously we want to 
utilize the combined efforts of all coun- 
tries who are prodemocratic, who love 
freedom, and who are opposed to com- 
munism; but I cannot see the value or 
soundness of mentioning simply Western 
Germany, Spain, Turkey, and Greece. 
We are not mentioning other countries 
which could be of great assistance to us— 
for example, Venezuela, Brazil, and 
Mexico. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I decline to yield. 

Mr. THYE. Does the Senator imply 
that they are members of the North At- 
lantic Pact? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I should like to com- 
plete my statement. I desire to offer 
a suggestion. Venezuela, Brazil, and 
Mexico are countries which were of great 
assistance to us, and therefore I wonder 
whether it would not be a solution to the 
problem to amend subparagraph (a) 
so as to read: 

Existing plans for the defense of Europe 
should be immediately revised so as to pro- 
vide for utilization when practicable, of the 


military and other resources of other coun- 
tries not now in the Atlantic Pact— 


Without mentioning any of them by 
name. That would include the entire 
gamut. 
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Mr. McMAHON. It would, of course, 
meet with the approval of the Senator 
from Connecticut, because it would seem 
to carry out the preamble, wherein the 
Senator from Wisconsin says: 

Adequate defense against the present Com- 
munist threat to world peace requires— 


What? Not Western Germany, Spain, 
Turkey, and Greece, but— 
requires the combined effort and coopera- 
tion not only of the North Atlantic Treaty 
nations but also of other peoples of the world 
whose survival depends upon their capacities, 
individually or with the help of others, to 
resist Communist aggression. 


Accordingly, if the Senator wishes to 
present it as a modification of the 
amendment, I will support him, 

Mr. LEHMAN. I want to make it clear 
that I have taken out the word “imme- 
diately” and have substituted the words 
“when practicable.” 

Mr. McMAHON. Will the Senator 
read it again? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Of course, I do not 
know how the chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee may feel about it, 
but my suggestion would be to change 
the wording to read as follows: 

Existing plans for the defense of Europe 
should be revised so as to provide for the 


military and other resources of other coun- 
tries not now in the Atlantic Pact. 


Mr. McMAHON. That would seem 
to me to be better phraseology than that 
which the Senator from Wisconsin has 
proposed in his amendment. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McMAHON. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. I would not advise 
the distinguished Senator from Wiscon- 
sin to accept an amendment of that kind, 
because the people of the United States 
want to know why we are not using the 
forces of Western Germany, Spain, 
Greece, and Turkey. Therefore, there is 
a definite reason for including those spe- 
cific countries. 

Mr. McMAHON. The Senator him- 
self has told us today about the people 
of Western Germany and Spain when he 
said they had offered to furnish their 
troops to the support of the North At- 
lantic Pact nations. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. They have not of- 
fered, but we hope they will. If they do, 
we will take them in as soon as feasible. 

Mr. McMAHON. And we will take 
everyone else that wants to come in. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Every country that 
is opposed to aggressive Communist ag- 
gression. 5: 

Mr. McMAHON. That includes the 
lesser. It seems to me the Senator from 
New York has covered the matter. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McMAHON. I yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. May I read para- 
graph 8 as modified: 

Accordingly that plans for the defense of 
Europe should be revised as soon as feasible 
to provide for utilization, on a voluntary 
basis, of the military and other resources of 
Western Germany, Spain, Turkey and 
Greece, and all other nations and peoples 
Opposed to aggressive communism. 
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Mr. LEHMAN. I would not want to 
mention countries. I would say “utiliza- 
tion of the military and other resources 
of all other countries,” which would in- 
clude the nations which the Senator 
from Wisconsin has named. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I think it is neces- 
sary to name the particular countries. 

Mr. LEHMAN. If we are genuinely 
anxious to strengthen ourselves, I would 
make the amendment as strong as pos- 
sible and not limit it to those four coun- 
tries, two of which have not shown the 
slightest indication now or at any other 
time, so far as I know, of joining the 
family of nations fighting against Rus- 
sian aggression in a military way. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 minute to the Senator from Wis- 
consin. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
hive no pride of authorship in connec- 
tion with this amendment. I am try- 
ing to get it into the best shape possi- 
ble. The Senator from Colorado sug- 
gested that instead of referring to peo- 
ples opposed to communism it refer to 
all other nations not now included in the 
North Atlantic Pact. 

I should like to ask what the Senator 
from Colorado thinks about this lan- 
guage. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. There are many na- 
tions that have a very remote relation- 
ship to the North Atlantic Pact areas 
that we did not intend to be included in 
the North Atlantic Pact. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President,- I 
would say, in answer to the Senator 
from Colorado, that no matter how re- 
mote—and I think the Senator from 
Wisconsin will agree with me on this, 
if he does not agree with me oi any- 
thing else—practically every nation is 
going to be in it if war starts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. McCartuy] as modified. 

Mr. McMAHON. Has the Senator 
omitted the word “immediately”? 
1 McCARTHY. It has been omit- 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, do I cor- 
rectly understand the amendment to 
mean that it would include Asiatic na- 
tions, South African nations, or South 
American nations, or Indonesia? 

Mr. McCARTHY. It would mean to 
use the resources of every nation to fight 
communism, realizing that it is not a 
regional fight, but a world-wide fight, 
and that the outcome in Korea can affect 
the outcome in Europe, and that the out- 
come in Europe will affect the outcome 
in Asia. I strongly feel that if any 
South American country or any Asiatic 
country wants to contribute to the de- 
fense of Europe, and if General Eisen- 
hower can utilize their help, any mili- 
tary resources that our Supreme Com- 
mander feels he can utilize in the de- 
fense of Europe should be so utilized. 
I am most concerned with the manpower 
of Western Germany and Spain, but I 
am aware that there are other sources. 

Mr. LONG. The people of Norway 
and Denmark may be very reluctant to 
agree to any sort of an arrangement 
whereby they would go to war if Burma 
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or India were attacked by Russia, be- 
cause, to them, they are not associated 
with the North Atlantic area. It might 
tend to weaken the Senator’s case, inso- 
far as Spain, Turkey, Greece, and Yugo- 
slavia are concerned. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I am not talking 
about taking any Europeans troops to 
defend Siam or Indochina. I am refer- 
ring to the defense of Western Europe 
and giving General Eisenhower the 
power to use all available resources to 
defend Western Europe. The nations 
particularly in question are Western 
Germany, Spain, Turkey, and Greece. 
If, however, Sweden, which is not in the 
Atlantic Pact at the present time says, 
“We will give you 50,000 troops and so 
much ammunition,” there is no reason 
why they should not be utilized. 

Mr. LONG. It occurs to me, however, 
that nations which are in the North 
Atlantic area may have a great deal of 
difficulty in agreeing that they should 
go to war if nations far from the North 
Atlantic area are involved. 

Mr. McCARTHY. That is not an- 
ticipated in this amendment. I am 
sure that nothing in the wording of it 
would indicate that. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? It was 
a little difficult to hear the final form 
of the amendment. 

Mr. McMAHON. I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from Wisconsin so that he 
may answer the Senator from South 
Dakota. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, 
may ask that the clerk read the amend- 
ment as modified? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment as 
modified. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 5, it 
is proposed to strike out the period at 
the end of line 8 and insert in lieu 
thereof a semicolon, and after line 8 
insert a new paragraph as follows: 

8. It is the sense of the Senate that an 
adequate defense against the present Com- 
munist threat to world peace requires the 
combined effort and cooperation not only 
of the North Atlantic Treaty nations, but 
also of other peoples of the world whose 
survival depends upon their capacities, in- 
dividually or with the help of others, to re- 
sist Communist aggression, and accord- 
ingly that plans for the defense of Europe 
should be revised as soon as feasible to pro- 
vide for utilization on a voluntary basis of 
the military and other resources of Western 
Germany, Spain, Turkey, and Greece, and 
all other nations opposed to aggressive 
communism. 

Mr. CASE. May I ask the distin- 
guished Senator from Wisconsin wheth- 
er it is implied in any degree that all the 
nations that might be embraced in the 
term “all other nations” would in any 
sense be given an invitation to join the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I do not think we 
can do anything to force the Atlantic 
Treaty nations to take in new members, 
as any one of the 12 nations can veto 
the admission of a proposed new mem- 
ber. My thought is that we use the At- 
lantic Pact nations and the additional 
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nations cooperatively; regardless of 
whether they are in the pact or not. 

Mr. CASE. Nor does the Senator 
from South Dakota think we can force 
the other members of the organization 
to take in any other countries. It should 
be remembered that whenever we move 
in that direction the North Atlantic 
Treaty is not merely a defensive alliance 
or merely an offensive alliance, but it is 
both an offensive and a defensive alli- 
ance. The members of the North At- 
lantic Pact have pledged themselves to 
go to the rescue of any member who is 
attacked. So it should be perfectly clear 
that this is a voluntary proposal, and it 
is not intended to be an invitation nec- 
essarily for all nations to join the North 
Atlantic Pact. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. All 
time for debate on the amendment has 
expired. 

Mr. LONG. Mr, President, the amend- 
ment has been amended and modified 
many times. Should not some addition- 
al time be made available? The amend- 
ment has been modified many times. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It does 
not appear to the present occupant of 
the chair that any time for debate on 
the amendment remains. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to ask one further 
question. 

Mr. WHERRY. I will not object, pro- 
vided the Senator states how much time 
he intends to take. 

Mr. LONG. Not more than 5 minutes. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak for 2 min- 
utes. 

Mr. WHERRY. I object. I think we 
should vote on the amendment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. WHERRY. I do not object to an 
additional allowance of 5 minutes, if the 
Senators wish to distribute the time 
among themselves. However, if it is to 
be a matter of granting 5 minutes to 
one Senator and 5 minutes to another 
Senator, it would unnecessarily drag out 
the debate, and would destroy the whole 
purpose of entering into the agreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. WHERRY. I do not object to 
granting five additonal minutes, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair hears no objection, and five addi- 
tional minutes are granted, to be con- 
trolled by the Senator from Connecticut, 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I 
yield 3 minutes to the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, we have 
heard several Senators state that we 
would not want to feel that we had com- 
mitted American troops to be sent to any 
place in the world where trouble might 
break out. It seems to me the question 
is whether we are willing to take into the 
North Atlantic Pact any nation any- 
where in the world which is opposed to 
Communist aggression. It would seem 
to the junior Senator from Louisiana 
that we should be very careful about 
where we are extending our commit- 
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ments. Many nations could be of help 
to us, but usually when fighting breaks 
out, in the long run the United States 
is called upon to do a tremendous share 
of the fighting. Therefore, it would 
seem to me that we should be a little 
careful before we say that we are will- 
ing to take into the North Atlantic Pact 
every nation which is opposed to com- 
munism. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Let me say to the 
Senator that I propose that we not 
build the defense of Europe around the 
closed corporation of the Atlantic Pact, 
but that we use not only the Atlantic 
Pact nations, but also use the available 
military resources of other nations. As 
I have said, I am thinking specifically 
of Western Germany, Spain, Turkey, and 
Greece. Yugoslavia also can give us a 
great deal of help. I am not proposing 
at this time that we take any other na- 
tions into the pact. We, acting alone, 
have no power to do so, even though it 
would be very desirable to do so. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. The reason behind the 
suggestion I made was that a moral obli- 
gation may be involved. We should 
keep in mind the provisions of article 
5 of the North Atlantic Pact, which pro- 
vides that an armed attack against one 
nation in the pact is an attack against all 
of the nations, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Louisiana has 
expired, 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I 
yield the remainder of the time to the 
Senator from New York. 

Mr.LEHMAN. Mr. President, it seems 
to me the proposal has not been well- 
thought-out. Nothing can come of it, it 
seems to me. We have not even had a 
request from the nations which have been 
mentioned, or the consent of the Atlantic 
Pact nations. We hear mention of 
Western Germany, Turkey, Spain, and 
Greece. No mention is made of Sweden 
or Switzerland. Such nations might be 
of even greater assistance to us than the 
other nations. We do not even hear 
mention of Yugoslavia, which is recom- 
mended as a possible ally in the report 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
and the Committee on Armed Services, 
No mention is made of any Latin-Ameri- 
can countries, which could be of great 
help to us, in the same way in which 
Brazil was of help to us in the last war. 

I think it would be unwise to adopt the 
amendment. I do not believe its impli- 
cations have been carefully thought out. 
I do not think we know how our allies 
in the Atlantic Pact feel about it. There- 
fore, Mr. President, if the amendment 
is pressed I shall vote against it. 

Mr. MILLIKIN, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. All 
time for debate has expired. 

Mr. MCMAHON. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 
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The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Aiken Gillette Millikin 
Anderson Green Monroney 
Bennett Hayden orse 
Benton Hendrickson Mundt 
Brewster Hennings Murray 
Bricker Hickenlooper Neely 
Bridges ill Nixon 
Butler, Md. Hoey O'Conor 
Butler, Nebr. Holland O'Mahoney 
Byrd Ives Pastore 
Cain Jenner Robertson 
Capehart Johnson, Colo. Russell 
Carlson Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Case Johnston, S. C. Schoeppel 
Chavez Kefauver Smathers 
Clements Kem Smith, Maine 
Connally Kerr Smith, N. J 
Cordon Kilgore Smith, N. C 
Dirksen Knowland Sparkman 
Douglas Langer Stennis 
Duff Lehman Taft 
Dworshak Lodge Thye 
Eastland Long Tobey 
Ecton McCarthy Underwood 
Ellender McClellan Watkins 
Ferguson McFarland Welker 
Flanders McMahon Wherry 
Frear Malone Wiley 
Fulbright Martin Williams 
George Maybank Young 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, as modified by the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. MCCARTHY]. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I offer an 
amendment to the McCarthy amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask 
to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment to the amendment will be 
stated. 

The. LEGISLATIVE CLERK. After the 
name “Greece”, it is proposed to insert 
a period and strike out the remainder 
of the sentence. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I do not 
intend to use the 30 minutes to which 
I am entitled; but at least we ought to 
know what we are asked to do in so 
broad an amendment as this. 

Personally, I am entirely in sympathy 
with the proposal to try to bring the 
resources of Western Germany, Spain, 
Greece, and Turkey into association with 
the nations of the North Atlantic Treaty. 
No one can fail to realize that if the 
Russians were to move into Western 
Germany today we would be in an all-out 
shooting war there. We are the occupy- 
ing power. So long as we are carrying 
on the aid program with the other na- 
tions mentioned, it is obvious that if 
they were attacked we would be in a 
war. 

But it cannot be overlooked that if we 
should use the words “all other nations 
opposed to aggressive communism,” we 
would place ourselves in the position of 
soliciting and receiving aid from them, 
and there would be a moral commit- 
ment which would be reciprocal under 
the terms of the North Atlantic Treaty. 
I realize that the language proposed does 
not say that the other nations will be 
invited to come into the pact, but we 
ought to recall that articles 5 and 6 of 
the North Atlantic Treaty provide. I 
should like to read them to refresh our 
memories, including my own, at this 
time. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER, Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I inquire what 
is the Senator's amendment? 
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Mr. CASE. The amendment which 
I offered would place a period after the 
name “Greece,” and strike out in the 
amendment of the Senator from Wis- 
consin the remainder of the language 
which reads “and all other nations op- 
posed to aggressive communism.” 

It seems to me that that suggestion 
means that we would be inviting coun- 
tries throughout the world to tender us 
aid, with the moral reciprocal commit- 
ment that they would be entitled to the 
protection which the North Atlantic 
Treaty affords to its member nations. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator further yield? 

Mr. CASE. Before I yield further, let 
me read articles 5 and 6 of the North 
Atlantic Treaty. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. It is my un- 
derstanding that now there is a period 
after the name “Greece”, and that noth- 
ing more follows. ; 

Mr. CASE. The amendment has been 
greatly modified since it was written in 
the form in which it appears in the print 
which the Senator has on his desk. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I am 
willing to accept the amendment. 

Mr. CASE. For the Recor», I should 
like to read at this time articles 5 and 6 
of the North Atlantic Treaty. The first 
paragraph of article 5 reads as follows: 

The parties agree that an armed attack 
against one or more of them in Europe or 
North America shall be considered an attack 
against them all; and consequently they 


agree that, if such an armed attack occurs, 


each of them, in exercise of the right of indi- 
vidual or collective self-defense recognized 
by Article 51 of the Charter of the United 
Nations, will assist the party or parties so 
attacked by taking forthwith, individually 
and in concert with the other parties, such 
action as it deems necessary, including the 
use of armed force, to restore and maintain 
the security of the North Atlantic area. 


I now wish to read article 6 immedi- 
ately, so that we can see how far it goes 
in interpreting the language as to the 
countries which might be attacked. 
Article 6 reads as follows: 

For the purpose of article 5 an armed at- 
tack on one or more of the parties is deemed 
tə include an armed attack on the territory 
of any of the parties in Europe or North 
America, on the Algerian departments of 
France, on the occupation forces of any party 
in Europe, on the islands under the juris- 
diction of any party in the North Atlantic 
area north of the Tropic of Cancer or on the 
vessels or aircraft in this area of-any of the 
parties, 


I recognize that the amendment does 
not say that the other nations from 
which we might receive aid would be- 
come parties to the North Atlantic 
Treaty. We could not make them par- 
ties to it if we wanted to do so, because 
that would require unanimous consent of 
all the members. But certainly there is 
some implication that if those countries 
are attacked—and I admit that if there 
is an attack on Western Germany we are 
going to be involved—we would be placed 
in the position of accepting a reciprocal 
moral commitment. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, CASE. I yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I sincerely hope 
that the four named countries, if they 
receive military aid from us, will assume 
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the obligations which the members of 
the pact have assumed. I hope that 
Western Germany, Spain, Turkey, and 
Greece will consider an attack upon any 
of the other nations as an attack against 
them. In other words, it must be a two- 
way street. 

Mr. CASE. That is exactly the point. 
It should be a two-way street; and so 
far as those nations are concerned, I 
think it would be a two-way street. But 
I do not want the Senate to accept the 
possible attacks or involvements which 
might come from the various foreign 
policies of other countries which might 
tender to us a little aid and then say, 
“We are attacked. Come to our aid.“ 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield. 

Mr KNOWLAND. I think there is a 
considerable point being made by the 
Senator from South Dakota, I merely 
wish to suggest, however, that I do not 
interpret the language of the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Wisconsin 
quite so broadly as the Senator from 
South Dakota apparently does. I think 
it is limited to the North Atlantic area. 
I do not believe that it would extend to 
South America, or Asia, or Africa, out- 
side the Algerian departments of France, 
which are mentioned in the North Atlan- 
tic Pact. 

I merely wish to point out to the 
Senator that I think there would be 
some considerable advantage, for in- 
stance, if Sweden should decide that she 
wanted to go into the North Atlantic 
alliance, because she occupies a very 
strategic area in that part of the world. 

I think it would be highly desirable if 
the Swiss should finally decide that in 
world war III there would be no neutrals, 
and that if the free world went down it 
would be highly unlikely that Switzer- 
land would be able to maintain herself 
as an island in a Communist sea of ter- 
ritory. 

If the Senator will permit me, we 
come next to the question of Yugoslavia. 
I believe there is great question as to 
whether or not the North Atlantic na- 
tions could sit quietly by if the Soviet 
Union and its satellites should move 
against Yugoslavia, not because we have 
any obligation in Yugoslavia per se, but 
because if Yugoslavia should be over- 
whelmed, a Communist wedge would be 
driven between Italy and the North At- 
lantic countries on the one. hand, and 
peoples in whom we are greatly inter- 
ested—Greece and Turkey—on the other 
hand. Probably the conquest of both 
Greece and Turkey would be made 
easier if that should happen. 

I do not want the Yugoslavs to feel 
that they have any guaranty unless they 
are willing to assume some obligations 
themselves. Otherwise, they would be 
getting what in effect would be a free 
ride. They would get the protection of 
the free world, without any obligation 
on their part to come to the aid of the 
free world if the other nations should 
be attacked. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, what the 
Senator from California has said is very 
much in point. I may say that the 
amendment which I sent to the desk 
was written very hurriedly, because I 
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recognized the situation, and knew that 
if I was to get any time to explain what 
I thought was a possible danger, I had 
to act immediately. 

My own feeling is that the best way 
to handle the situation would be for the 
Senator from Wisconsin, if he felt so 
disposed, instead of accepting the 
amendment which I suggested, simply 
to ask permission to modify his amend- 
ment by striking out the single word 
“all,” which would make it read “and 
other nations opposed to aggressive 
communism.” I would have no objec- 
tion to the modification, and would then 
be happy to withdraw my amendment. 
That would then leave it possible for 
Switzerland or Sweden to make some 
contribution and feel welcome, and 
would be in line with the suggestion of 
the Senator from California. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, a 
point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GEORGE in the chair). The Senator will 
state it. 

Mr. McCARTHY. In view of the fact 
that I have modified my amendment in 
accordance with the suggestion of the 
Senator from South Dakota, is there any 
time left for debate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
is an hour on the modified amendment, 
under the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, as modified. The amend- 
ment, as modified, will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 5 it 
is proposed to strike out the period at 
the end of line 8 and insert in lieu 
thereof a semicolon and after line 8 in- 
sert a new paragraph as follows: 

8. It is the sense of the Senate that an 
adequate defense against the present Com- 
munist threat to world peace requires the 
combined effort and cooperation not only 
of the North Atlantic Treaty nations but 
also of other peoples of the world whose sur- 
vival depends upon their capacities, individ- 
ually or with the help of others, to resist 
Communist aggression, and accordingly that 
plans for the defense of Europe should be 
revised as soon as possible so as to provide 
for utilization on a voluntary basis of the 
military and other resources of Western 
Germany, Spain, Turkey, and Greece. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to amend the amendment, by strik- 
ing the word “requires” in the second 
line of the proposed so-called eighth re- 
solve, and insert the language “make it 
desirable to utilize.” I propose that 
those words be inserted in place of the 
word “requires.” 

Mr. President, if I understand cor- 
rectly, the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Wisconsin states that— 

It is the sense of the Senate that an ade- 
quate defense against the present Commu- 
nist threat to world peace requires the com- 
bined effort and cooperation not only of the 
North Atlantic Treaty nations but also of 
other peoples of the world whose survival 
depends upon their capacities, individually 
or with the help of others, to resist Com- 
munist aggression. 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 
Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. 
xXCVII—200 
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Mr. AIKEN. Does the Senator inter- 
pret this language to carry with it, on 
the part of the United States, any obli- 
gation to any nation which voluntarily 
offers to give assistance in combating 
Communist aggression in any part of 
the world? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I certainly think that 
is a very clear implication to be drawn 
from the amendment. 

Mr. AIKEN. Would not that imply 
that the United States should im- 
mediately come to the assistance of 
Nationalist China? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not know that it 
would, as the amendment has finally 
been amended by the last five or six 
revisions, but it would have up to the 
last revision. 

Mr. AIKEN. Is it not well to have 
this pretty plain before we proffer our 
military strength for war possibly on the 
Chinese mainland? 

Mr. RUSSELL. If the Senator will 
forgive me and let me proceed for about 
five minutes I will yield him five minutes 
in his own right, in which he may ad- 
dress himself to the question. 

Mr. President, I am opposed to the 
amendment for several reasons. In the 
first place, I have been greatly disturbed 
by the spirit of defeatism which has 
been manifest in this country due to so 
many pronouncements made by so many 
people in high places as to the over- 
whelming might of Russia. Russia is 
powerful enough for us to gird up our 
loins for any eventuality, without under- 
taking to frighten the people of this Na- 
tion by exaggerated statements as to 
her strength. The amendment states 
that it requires the combined efforts of 
all the nations on the earth, wherever 
they may be, to provide an adequate 
defense against Communist aggression. 
I want all the help we can possibly sum- 
mon in any hour of emergency, indeed 
in this very hour, but I am not willing, 
Mr. President, to take the position that 
the United States cannot stand without 
all of the nations of the earth that are 
not at present encompassed behind the 
iron curtain, 

We can, of course, greatly add to the 
sacrifices we may be compelled to make, 
Mr. President by failing to secure allies. 
I sometimes think the things we do here 
might greatly increase the sacrifices we 
would be compelled to make if we should 
be drawn into a war with Russia, which 
God forbid. But I for one would never 
be willing to assert that the United 
States is helpless to defend itself. I 
want all the help we can get. But I shall 
never take the position that it is re- 
quired that we will have to do anything 
that is necessary to get all the other na- 
tions of the earth on our side. That is 
the primary reason for offering the 
amendment. 

Mr. McCARTHY, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL, I yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Am I to understand 
that the Senator’s amendment merely 
changes a word in the second line of the 
preamble; that it strikes out the word 
“requires” and inserts other language? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes; to insert “makes 
is desirable to utilize.” 
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Mr. McCARTHY. I have no objec- 
tion to that. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator accepting that language. I think 
it improves the amendment greatly. 

It so happened that during the hear- 
ings—and the record will bear it out— 
I stressed with every witness who came 
before the committee while I was present 
as to the desirability of inducing Tur- 
key, of including Spain, indeed, getting 
forces even from Yugoslavia, from 
Greece, from any source whatever, that 
might enable us to strengthen our side, 
get more allies to stand with us, if it is 
necessary to do so, to repel Communist 
aggression. I should like to have them 
with us. 

In recent years I have somewhat 
changed some of my philosophy, Mr. 
President. There was a time when I 
suppose I was as much of an isolation- 
ist as ever served in this body. I had a 
distrust of people whom I did not com- 
pletely understand. -But I have changed 
my views. I have decided that it is wise 
for the United States to make sacrifices, 
indeed, great sacrifices, to enable us to 
mobilize all the manpower and all the 
resources of the world that can possibly 
be associated with us in order to reduce 
the sacrifices of American resources and 
American manhood and American blood 
in the event war should come again. 

I insisted in questioning General 
Bradley, General Eisenhower, the Sec- 
retary of State, and the Secretary of De- 
fense, that plans should be made for the 
utilization of the manpower that is 
available in Spain, in Western Germany, 
in Turkey, in Greece, in Sweden, and in 
all nations that might have something 
to contribute in the event the great tide 
of Communist aggression should turn 
loose upon the free people of the earth. 

Mr. President, as strongly as I believe 
in using all the means at our command 
and as strongly as I believe in associat- 
ing on a fair and reasonable basis with 
the peoples who would join with us in 
this effort—and that belief is borne out 
by this record of the hearings of the 
committee—I seriously question the wis- 
dom of adopting to this resolution a 
catch-all amendment of the nature of 
the pending one. 

We started out to deal with the North 
Atlantic Treaty and the implementation 
of that treaty. We have gone rather far 
afield, for we now have reached out to 
the four corners of the earth. Well, I 
believe we returned from some of the 
corners a few minutes ago when the 
amendment was again modified by strik- 
ing out all after the word Greece.“ 
However, Mr. President, here on the floor 
of the Senate we cannot handle an 
amendment of this nature without in- 
curring obligations and without building 
up troubles which we cannot possibly 
see at this moment. 

I have not had as complete faith in 
the State Department as have some per- 
sons I know of, although my distrust of 
the State Department has not been as 
great as has been that of some other 
persons. However, I do know that we 
in the Senate cannot write a treaty here 
on the floor of the Senate. After the 
Senate says that in all events we should 
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have these nations in a compact with us, 
what will the Senate say when it is con- 
fronted with a treaty which places an 
unfair financial burden upon the Gov- 
ernment of the United States in connec- 
tion with the arming of some of these 
nations? 

Mr. President, I am one of those who 
have sought to have the nations who 
would fight with us make contributions 
of their own to the common cause, in 
the belief that if a man puts something 
of his own into a given project, if he 
puts his heart and his soul and his 
energies into that project, he will fight 
harder for it. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. If I have the time, I 
yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
feel sure that the Senator from Georgia 
would not question the propriety of hav- 
ing the Senate make suggestions in re- 
gard to procedures of this character, in- 
asmuch as the North Atlantic Pact itself 
had its origin in the suggestion of the 
Senate that it would be desirable to 
make some such arrangement. Does not 
the Senator from Georgia feel that cer- 
tainly the further implementation of 
those arrangements would be equally 
within the purview and the propriety of 
senatorial suggestions? 

Mr. RUSSELL. No, I do not feel this 
is the proper way to raise the issue here. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Did not the Sena- 
tor from Georgia vote for the North At- 
lantic proposal? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I did. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Did not the Sena- 
tor from Georgia vote for the original 
resolution on that subject? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Idid. I am not ques- 
tioning the propriety of offering this 
amendment. I do question the wisdom 
of adopting it as a part of this resolution. 

Mr. BREWSTER. The Senator from 
Georgia has said that the Senate can- 
not write a treaty on the floor of the 
Senate. That is true; but certainly we in 
the Senate can suggest to the adminis- 
tration that it would be wise for the ad- 
ministration to develop arrangements of 
this character, the details later to be re- 
ported. That is precisely what we did 
in the case of the North Atlantic Pact. 
At that time we proposed this method of 
procedure, and it was accepted by the ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Perhaps the Senator 
from Maine is correct as to that point. 
However, I think there is a great deal of 
difference between implementing a treaty 
which has been ratified and our saying 
that the treaty requires these nations to 
be associated with the United States in 
order that our country shall be able to 
defend itself. 

I doubt the wisdom of our saying such 
a thing in this resolution. I have not 
challenged the propriety of offering the 
amendment, no matter how remote it 
may be from the issue before us. Of 
course, we have already made a catch-all 
of the resolution. This amendment would 
have us go to extreme limits in bringing 
in collateral matters and issues not in- 
volved in the treaty. 

I object to bringing in all these collat- 
eral matters, which I say have no place 
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in a resolution designed to implement a 
treaty which already has been approved 
and ratified. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I was entirely in 
accord with the Senator's suggestion as 
to the changing of words, because one 
of the most regrettable aspects of this 
entire situation has been the constant 
reiteration that we cannot live without 
Europe. I recognize the importance of 
Europe; but when some persons go to the 
extreme of saying that without Europe 
we are lost, I wish to say that I have 
never admitted that as an American, and 
I think the Senator from Georgia has 
joined in taking that position. So I think 
the suggested change in the language is 
most appropriate. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator. 
I am glad to be associated with the free 
nations of Europe in this compact, but 
if we are compelled to do so, we can un- 
dertake our own defense. 

Mr. President, I wish to say that in 
voting against this amendment, I do not 
make any change of position on my part 
as to the desirability of working through 
regular channels, including all proper 
diplomatic and legislative methods, in 
obtaining assistance anywhere in the 
world where assistance may be available; 
but I do not like to tell the State De- 
partment or the administration to make 
plans for the defense of Western Europe 
and provide for the utilization of the re- 
sources of the nations named in the re- 
vised amendment, without knowing some 
of the terms of the compact which may 
be made. I do not propose, even implied- 
ly, to commit myself in advance to sup- 
port any treaty which might be made. I 
take that position all the more readily 
because in some cases we in the Senate 
have not scrutinized treaties as care- 
fully as we should have. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Is it not true that 
the resolution to which reference has 
been made, which resolution possibly led 
to the formation of the North Atlantic 
Pact, was first referred to a committee, 
and the committee gave careful consid- 
eration to every phase of the matter un- 
der consideration; but that resolution 
did not involve the dangers which are 
involved by including a catch-all amend- 
ment, the results of which we might not 
be able to comprehend at this late hour? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am sure the major- 
ity leader correctly states the facts. 
Mr. President, of course there are other 
nations with whom it might be desirable 
for us to have more intimate relations; 
but the nations mentioned in the pend- 
ing amendment are not the only ones 
which might be placed in that category. 

The fact that Yugoslavia was inserted 
in the amendment, and then taken out, 
and the fact that the words “all other 
countries” were added to the amend- 
ment, and then those words were taken 
out of it, show, as I see it, the folly of 
undertaking by means of a resolution 
implementing an existing treaty to em- 
brace a great many other nations in the 
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without knowing anything about the de- 
tails of the arrangements which might 
be made in the future. 

As far back as 1947, I advocated per- 
mitting Western Germany to rearm; I 
believe it was in 1947 that it became ap- 
parent that Russia was training a mili- 
tary force in East Germany. I am now 
in favor of permitting Western Germany 
to rearm. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, wll 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Will the Senator 
agree that if we do not use the manpower 
of Spain and Germany—whatever man- 
power is available there—and if war does 
come to Europe, many more American 
boys will die because we have failed to 
utilize that manpower? Will the Sca- 
ator also agree that, as of now, General 
Eisenhower has no authority whatsoever 
even to negotiate with Spain for the use 
of her manpower; and he told the Sen- 
ate and the House of Representatives, at 
the meeting at the Library of Congress, 
that until the politicians settle the prob- 
lems of Western Germany, he cannot 
utilize the manpower of Western Ger- 
many? Does the Senator from Georgia 
agree as to that? 

Mr. RUSSELL. No, I am not sure 
that I am aware of all that is included in 
the Senator's second statement, the one 


in regard to General Eisenhower. I do 


not challenge the correctness of the 
statement the Senator has made, but I 
simply cannot bear witness to its cor- 
rectness. Any additional help in carry- 
ing the burden of defense will be wel- 
come but it must be secured in the 
proper fashion. 

Mr. President, I wish to say that the 
committee report—largely due to my in- 
sistence, although in using the word 
“largely,” perhaps I should apologize to 
the distinguished chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee; but I am sure 
that my insistence had something to do 
with it—goes very fully into the desira- 
bility of utilizing the resources and the 
power of these nations. I believe in that 
policy; but I think we have gone too far 
afield now; and, for that reason, I shall 
vote against the amendment on this 
resolution, 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Do I correctly under- 
stand that the Senator from Georgia will 
oppose the amendment if the modifica- 
tion—which I believe he has accepted as 
being desirable—is included in the 
amendment? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. I do not intend 
to bring extraneous matters into the 
resolution dealing with the North At- 
lantic Pact. 

Mr. WHERRY. I distinctly remember 
that the distinguished Senator pro- 
pounded questions to various witnesses 
at the hearings. Of course I attended 
the sessions there. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. That occured on one 
occasion in the midst of colloquy with 
Governor Dewey. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator is cor- 
rect. Not only did I propound questions 
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to Governor Dewey—although for the 
moment I had forgotten about question- 
ing Governor Dewey—but, as I stated a 
few minutes ago, I propounded questions 
to General Eisenhower, to General 
Marshall, and to the Secretary of State. 
In fact, I think I propounded questions 
to all of the witnesses there, including 
the distinguished Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Tart] insisting upon the desira- 
bility of some arrangements whereby 
Turkey, Spain, Greece, and Western 
Germany might be brought into plans 
for the defense of the free world. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to quote 
one or two paragraphs of the colloquy 
appearing on pages 534 and 535 of the 
hearings before the two committees, sit- 
ting jointly on Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 8. After the Senator from Geor- 
gia had asked Governor Dewey relative 
to associating ourselves with Spain in 
the defense of Western Europe, Governor 
Dewey replied, “I believe it should be at 
the earliest possible moment, sir.” He 
continued at length, and finally the 
Senator from Georgia asked: 

In other words, if we can go to bed with 
Dictator Stalin to defeat Hitler, we should 
not be too particular about the company of 
lesser dictators in the present situation. 


Governor Dewey replied: 

When my country is in peril, I am not too 
fussy about the people who will defeat the 
enemy, sir. 


The Senator from Georgia replied: 
Thank you for that statement. 


The chairman then asked: 


Of course you realize there will have to 
be certain diplomatic arrangements made? 


To which Governor Dewey replied: 

I recognize the difficulty. I am not criti- 
cizing our failure to achieve it. I should 
like to see it pursued as rapidly as possible, 


The Senator from Georgia then asked: 


We should pursue every diplomatic effort 
available? 


Mr. RUSSELL. That is correct, of 
course. Those were my words. 

Mr. WHERRY. If the word “desira- 
ble” is in the amendment, then what I 
should like to ask my distinguished col- 
league and friend is, Does that not carry 
out exactly the statement made by the 
Senator from Georgia in response to the 
statement of Governor Dewey, about 
carrying out whatever diplomatic rela- 
Ton are available as speedily as possi- 

e? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I see a great deal of 
difference between this amendment 
being offered as a separate proposition, 
and as being attached to a resolution 
to implement the existing treaty, of 
which these nations are not parties, I 
think it has no place whatever here. If 
the Senator offers it as a separate propo- 
sition as a matter of encouragement, 
and to insist that the executive branch 
of the Government pursue every avenue 
to utilize the resources and manpower 
of Spain, Turkey, and Greece—and I 
shall not even exclude Yugoslavia—I 
should be very happy to supportit. But 
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I do not propose in connection with this 
resolution to implement the North At- 
lantic Treaty to support an amendment 
which has been drawn so hastily, and 
which has been revised so often, and 
which has nothing to do with the North 
Atlantic Treaty except to confuse the 
plans for defense. 

Mr. WHERRY. I agree that the prop- 
er place to write a treaty is in commit- 
tee. But this is simply a suggestion to 
the State Department, that, if desirable, 
something be done. We are expressing 
ourselves. It is in the nature of ex- 
pressing a pious hope on the part of the 
Senate of the United States, an indica- 
tion that in our judgment it is desirable 
that we associate ourselves with certain 
countries. Implementation by treaties 
would come afterward, But I think the 
analogy drawn betwen this proposal and 
the action taken in the North Atlantic 
Treaty, brought to the attention of the 
distinguished Senator, indicates that 
this is the identical way in which the 
matter was handled previously, as a sug- 
gestion on the part of the Senate. 

Mr. RUSSELL; Oh, no. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator will ad- 
mit that it is germane. We attempted 
to accomplish the same thing in the 
ECA program, in connection with the 
prohibition against supplying strategic 
materials. 

Mr, RUSSELL. I have raised no point 
of germaneness. 

Mr. WHERRY. No, but I say it is 
germane, 

Mr. RUSSELL, I have grave doubts as 
to that. It relates to nations which are 
not members of the North Atlantic 
Treaty organization. But let us con- 
cede it is germane. It raises questions 
which must be passed upon by all of the 
pact signatories. The United States 
cannot act unilaterally in bringing new 
states into the North Atlantic defense 
forces. The amendment has nothing to 
do with the implementation of the ex- 
isting treaty now under consideration. 

Mr. WHERRY. But I desired to call 
the Senator's attention to the statement 
of Governor Dewey, “I should like to see 
it pursued as rapidly as possible,” and 
to the suggestion of the Senator from 
Georgia, in reply thereto, “We should 
pursue every diplomatic effort avail- 
able?” 

Mr. RUSSELL. Those are my words. 

Mr. WHERRY. This is one way of im- 
plementing the North Atlantic Treaty, 
by pursuing every diplomatic effort avail- 
able in an effort to get other countries 
to associate themselves with the present 
eee of the North Atlantic organiza- 

on, 

Mr. RUSSELL. No, I do not agree 
with the Senator from Nebraska at all. 
This amendment does not say anything 
about bringing them into a treaty. It 
says, “You must revise your defense 
plans for Europe to bring in these addi- 
tional states.“ General Eisenhower is 
drawing plans for the defense of Europe 
now, based on the cooperation of people 
whom we know are with us, and this 
amendment states it is the sense of the 
Senate that he ought to revise the de- 
fense plan to include certain other na- 
tions, without any provision in the reso- 
lution even for making sure that the 
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other nations are willing to come into the 
plan. 

Mr. WHERRY. The preceding para- 
graph covers that. 

Mr. RUSSELL. We have heard a 
great deal about the fact that Germany 
now is not willing to come in; but this 
says, “You must revise your plans for the 
defense of Europe, to provide for the 
utilization of the men and resources of 
west Germany.” Western Germany ap- 
pears to be reluctant about coming in. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator wants to 
be fair. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I always try to be. 

Mr. WHERRY. It is merely a sug- 
gestion. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I read the language 
from the resolution. 

Mr. WHERRY. But it is merely a 
suggestion, There is nothing manda- 
tory about it. It merely represents a de- 
sire on the part of the Senate that this 
project be accomplished. The treaty 
would have to be implemented according 
to its own processes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The entire resolution 
represents the sense of the Senate. The 
discussion of it has been characterized 
by a great deal of heat, furor, and deter- 
mination as to the splitting of hairs, the 
crossing of “t's” and the dotting of 4's.“ 
I certainly do not think I am getting so 
far afield, in saying that in my judgment 
the adoption of this amendment would 
be even more half-baked than some of 
the other arguments I have heard. 

Mr. WHERRY. This would carry out 
exactly the statement made by the dis- 
tinguished Senator in answer to Gov- 
ernor Dewey, in the committee hearing, 

Mr. RUSSELL. The sole reason I took 
the floor was to explain why I was not 
supporting this amendment, that I have 
been as strongly in favor of bringing 
these nations in as anyone, but that I 
am not in favor of bringing them in as 
a catch-all, on a resolution to implement 
the North Atlantic Treaty. It should be 
offered as an independent resolution, 
Its adoption as an amendment to this 
resolution will ony confuse the issue and 
clutter up the entire implementation of 
the pact. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire. 

Mr. TOBEY. It may not be of any 
import, but I point out to the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia, whose 
reputation for fairness is not excelled 
by any man in this room—— 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator. 


Mr. TOBEY. Or his ability, 
either 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator 
again. 

Mr. TOBEY. I point out that the 


statement read by the Senator from Ne- 
braska committed the Senator from 
Georgia, in his colloquy with Mr. Dewey, 
to the diplomatic resources of these na- 
tions. Is that correct? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator is cor- 
rect, and I urged it, not only when Mr, 
Dewey was a witness, but when the Sec- 
retary of State was a witness. I ex- 
amined him very vigorously—as vigor- 
ously as I could, expressing my opinfon 
that he should exercise every diplomatic 
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channel available to associate these 
nations named in this resolution with 
us in the common cause of resisting 
communism. But that is quite different 
from saying it is the sense of the Senate, 
of which I am a part—that defense 
plans of Atlantic Pact forces should be 
revised to admit the nations named in 
the amendment. 

It is not my “sense” that I want 
all defense plans against aggression 
changed or held in abeyance until we 
have a new arrangement based on the 
association of Spain, and Western Ger- 
many, when we do not even know 
whether they would come in. I think 
Eisenhower should proceed with his 
plans based on his present forces. He 
can revise them later when and if we 
can work out an agreement with these 
other nations. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. In view of the state- 
ment just made by the distinguished 
Senator from New Hampshire and by 
the Senator from Georgia, I ask unani- 
mous consent, if the Senator will per- 
mit, that the entire colloquy between 
Governor Dewey and the Senator from 
Georgia, in the committee hearings to 
which reference has been made, be in- 
serted in the Recorp at the point where 
I said I felt that the answer given by 
the Senator from Georgia, asking for 
the association of the United States with 
these countries, covered the question 
which is now involved in this resolution. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I shall be happy to 
agree to that, and, if the Senator wishes 
to flatter me further, I should be glad 
to have him put, at the conclusion of my 
remarks, the questions I asked of these 
other witnesses, because I am very 
strongly in favor of pursuing every 
proper recourse to associate these peo- 
ple with us in resisting Communist ag- 
gression. I am not willing to delay de- 
fense preparations on the part of the At- 
lantic Nations forces. 

Mr. WHERRY,. The record speaks for 
itself. 

(The excerpt from the hearings be- 
fore the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions and the Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices of the United States Senate, appears 
in the Recorp, as exhibit 1, at the con- 
clusion of Mr. RussELL’s remarks.) 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Does the Senator 
agree with me that State Department 
plans, as of today, no not include the 
use of troops from Western Germany 
and Spain, and that what we are saying 
here today is, “Gentlemen, we do not 
like those plans. Instead of using Amer- 
ican boys in Europe, change your plans 
and use the people of Western Germany 
and Spain,” Iam sure the Senator will 
agree with me that, as of the present 
moment, General Eisenhower has no 
power whatever to make use of the 
available manpower and military re- 
sources of Spain or Western Germany, 
All we are saying, I may say to the 
Senator from Georgia, with the tre- 
mendous respect I have for his intellect, 
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is that I cannot understand his not ap- 
preciating the desirability of this pro- 
posal, There is a total of about 1,700,000 
men, the only great well of truly anti- 
Communist manpower in Europe, and 
our State Department, for some unknown 
reason, says, “We cannot use them.” 
They said, “General Eisenhower, you 
cannot use them.” We are saying to 
them, “Gentlemen, change your plans, 
and let some of those young men die 
as well as letting American boys die.” 

Mr. RUSSELL. I think I am as 
strongly in favor of utilizing these na- 
tions as is the Senator from Wisconsin. 
I have not been so critical of the State 
Department in certain respects as has 
the Senator, but I will be equally critical 
of them for any negligence of which they 
may have been guilty in not including 
these nations, if they will come, in any 
plans for the defense of free Europe. 

But I do know that in implementing 
a treaty we cannot bring into the plan 
nations which are not signatories of the 
pact, unless the other signers are will- 
ing, in the first instance. I think the 
State Department, as I have stated in 
talking to Governor Dewey and other 
witnesses, Should pursue every diplo- 
matic channel to see that these nations 
are brought in as soon as they can be. 
I also recall that General Eisenhower 
in testifying did not think it was proper 
to bring in any units of Germany at this 
juncture. He said he wanted no un- 
willing soldiers in any army which he 
commanded. I have his statement here. 
He said: 

I am not even going to mention my sev- 
eral conversations in Germany, and for a 
very specific reason. I y think that 
there has to be a political platform achieved 
and an understanding reached that will 
contemplate an eventual and earned equal- 
ity on the part of that nation before we 
should start to talk about including units 
of Germans in any kind of an army. I, 
certainly, for one commander, want no un- 
willing contingent, no soldiers serving in 
the pattern of the Hessians who served in 
our Revolutionary War, serving in any army 
I command. Therefore, until the political 
leaders, the displomats, and the statesmen 
find the proper answer, it is not for a soldier 
to delve in too deeply. 


Mr. President, I did not rise to debate 
this amendment. I rose to explain the 
reasons why I shall vote against it if 
a record vote is had upon it. I have 
what I think is a very consistent record 
of urging every proper means of bring- 
ing the nations mentioned in the reso- 
lution into a common defense plan. But 
the amendment has no proper place in 
the pending resolution. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr, McFARLAND. I commend the 
Senator for the presentation he has 
made. I think it is sufficient to reject 
this amendment. 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL, I yield. 

Mr. GILLETTE. The Senator a short 
time ago very properly referred to the 
impossibility of amending the treaty on 
the floor of the Senate, and invited at- 
tention, of course, to the provision of the 
amendment, that existing plans for the 
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defense of Europe should be immediately 
revised. 

We are trying to implement, according 
to our constitutional process, article 3 of ` 
the Atlantic Pact, article 10 of which 
provides as follows: 


The parties may, by unanimous agreement, 
invite any other European state in a posi- 
tion to further the principles of this treaty 
and to contribute to the security of the 
North Atlantic area to accede to this treaty. 
Any state so invited may become a party to 
the treaty by depositing its instrument of 
accession with the Government of the United 
States of America. The Government of the 
United States of America will inform each 
of the parties of the deposit of each such 
instrument of accession. 


The method is prescribed, is it not? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator has cor- 
rectly stated the procedure necessary to 
incorporate new members of the pact. 
The Senate cannot do it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Georgia has expired. 

ExHIBIT 1 , 
SPAIN AND NATO 

Senator RUSSELL. You mentioned one mat- 
ter about which I am very much concerned. 
I feel very strongly that we should use every 
possible resource and ally that is available to 
us in this movement to resist Communist 
aggression. I should like for you to state 
your views as to whether or not Spain should 
be included in the defense of Western Europe. 

Governor Dewey, I believe it should be at 
the earliest possible moment, sir. I should 
like to say also that that answer would apply 
to Yugoslavia, and I should like to see Greece 
and Turkey brought into the North Atlantic 
Treaty at the earliest possible moment con- 
sistent with the diplomatic problems in- 
volved. . 

Senator Russert. In other words, if we 
can go to bed with Dictator Stalin to defeat 
Hitler, we should not be too particular about 
the company of lesser dictators in the 
present situation. 

Governor Dewey. When my country is in 
peril, I am not too fussy about the people 
who will defeat the enemy, sir. 

Senator RUSSELL. Thank you for that 
statement. 

That is all. 

The CHAIRMAN. Of course you realize there 
will have to be certain diplomatic arrange- 
ments made? 

Governor Dewey. I recognize the difficulty. 
I am not criticizing our failure to achieve it. 
I should like to see it pursued as rapidly as 
possible. 

Senator RussELL. We should pursue every 
diplomatic effort available? 

Governor Dewey. Yes, sir; I recognize also 
there are certain political forces in the center 
of Europe, and in France, in Italy, and in 
Britain which make it difficult to bring 
about the things that I should like to see 
done with the speed that I should like to see. 
But I believe that we should move with all 
possible speed and I believe we are providing 
enough aid to Europe so that they should be 
reminded of it as we persuade them to go 
along. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is that all? 

Senator Russetx. That is all. 

The CHARMAN. Spain has a great military 
background over the past many, many years; 
is not that true? 

Governor DEWEY. Yes, sir. 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I offer an 
amendment to the amendment of the 
Senator from Wisconsin. Before the 
words “Western Germany” I would in- 
sert the words “at least.” I do this be- 
cause I do not think that if we are going 
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to do anything of this nature it should 
be confined solely to the four nations 
which are named. That does not mean 
that it should include every nation, as 
has been proposed, but I certainly think 
it should not be restricted to four 
nations. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. IVES. I yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I am concerned 
principally with the fact that as of now 
our commander cannot use the man- 
power of Spain and Germany, two great 
wells of anti-Communist manpower. 

If Sweden, for example, which is not 
a member of the pact, has some help 
it wants to offer General Eisenhower, he 
should be able to use that help also. So 
I would not have any objection to the 
modification suggested by the Senator, 
and I shall be glad to accept it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wisconsin has no further 
time, he having accepted the amend- 
ment. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. McCarty], as modified. 

Mr. LANGER and other Senators 
asked for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Hunt] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Humpurey] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnvuson] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate on official committee business. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
Carran] is absent by leave of the Senate 
on official] business, 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Mc- 
KELLAR] is absent because of illness. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. VAN- 
DENBERG] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania IMr. 
Dorr] is detained on official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 44, 
nays 45, as follows: 


YEAS—44 
Bennett Ecton Mundt 
Brewster Ferguson Nixon 
Bricker Flanders Saltonstall 
Bridges Hendrickson Schoeppel 
Butler, Md. Hickenlooper Smith, Maine 
Butler, Nebr. Ives Smith, N. J. 
Cain Jenner Taft 
Capehart Knowland Thye 
Carlson Langer Watkins 
Case Lodge Welker 
Chavez McCarthy Wherry 
Cordon Malone Wiley 
Dirksen Martin Williams 
Dworshak Millikin Young 
Eastland Morse 

NAYS—45 
Aiken Green Kilgore 
Anderson Hayden Lehman 
Benton Hennings Long 
Byrd Hill McClellan 
Clements Hoey McFarland 
Connally Holland McMahon 
Douglas Johnson, Colo. Maybank 
Ellender Johnson, Tex. Monroney 
Frear Johnston, S. C. Murray 
Fulbright Kefauver Neely 
George Kem O'Conor 
Gillette Kerr O'Mahoney 
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Pastore Smathers Stennis 

Robertson Smith, N. C. Tobey 

Russell Sparkman Underwood 
NOT VOTING—8 

Duft McCarran Vandenberg 

Humphrey McKellar 

Hunt Magnuson 


So Mr. McCarTHY’Ss amendment, as 
modified, was rejected. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the senior Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Cornon], the senior Senator from 


Utah [Mr. WATKINS] and myself, I move ' 


to refer Senate Resolution 99 approving 
the action of the President of the United 
States in cooperating in the common de- 
fense efforts of the North Atlantic 
Treaty nations, as amended, to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and the 
Committee on Armed Services, jointly, 
with instructions to report back to the 
Senate forthwith a bill or joint resolu- 
tion embodying, insofar as possible, the 
identical language of the resolution, with 
only such technical modifications in the 
language thereof as may be necessary. 

Mr. President, I think that the vote 
which we are about to take on the Senate 
resolution, and later on the concurrent 
resolution, is as important as any vote 
which we shall ever be called upon to 
cast in the Senate. The amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Wisconsin 
forcibly brings to our attention the 
seriousness of the situation, 

The resolution states: 

It is the sense of the Senate that— 

The Senate approves the action of the 
President of the United States— 

It is the belief of the Senate— 

It is the sense of the Senate— 

The Senate herewith approves— 

It is the sense of the Senate— 


My opinion is that it is the duty of 
the Senate to legislate on a matter so 
important as this, and not to express a 
hope, a sense, a pious resolution, a re- 
quest, or a ratification of something 
which the President has done, in my 
judgment, contrary to the law and power 
which is granted to him under the Con- 
stitution and by statute. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I should like 
to say to the Senator from Ohio that I 
am in thorough accord with his views 
that there should be either a joint reso- 
lution or a bill. I favored such a course 
consistently in the deliberations of the 
committees sitting jointly in considering 
the subject. I thought it was the only 
way in which the Congress of the United 
States could discharge its responsibili- 
ties. If constitutional processes are to 
be followed and if the responsibilities of 
the elected Members of Congress are to 
be discharged completely, it is my 
opinion that either a joint resolution, 
which is acted upon by both branches 
of Government, the legislative and the 
executive, or a bill, both having the force 
and effect of law, should be passed by 
Congress. 

I think it is essential that that be done 
in the solidification of unity and public 
opinion in this country, and for the 
reassurance of our allies. 

I commend the Senator from Ohio for 
his action. I want him to know that I 
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supported this very proposal in the com- 
mittee meeting. I supported it in con- 
nection with a concurrent resolution, 
and in connection with the simple Senate 
resolution. I think there is only one 
sound solution to this problem, and that 
is the motion which the Senator now 
makes. 

Mr. BRICKER. I thank the Senator 
from Iowa for his contribution. I know 
that in the committee he supported a 
joint resolution. In fact, the vote in 
the committee, as I remember, was 12 to 
11 against a joint resolution and in favor 
of a concurrent resolution. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The vote was 
13 to 11. I have checked it. 

M.. BRICKER. There was a margin 
of only 2 votes in favor of the measure 
as presented to the Senate. We have 
tried in every way under the sun to get 
the import of these two resolutions now 
before the Senate into such form that it 
would ultimately have the force and 
effect of law, and express the real will 
of the Congress in a statutory enact- 
ment, so that the people of the country, 
the President of the United States, and 
the other nations of the world might 
know what we are doing in the Congress. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. I shall be glad to 
yield in a moment. Earlier today the 
leader of the minority [Mr. WHERRY] at- 
tempted by unanimous consent to have 
these resolutions put into the form of a 
bill or a joint resolution which would 
mean something. That effort was de- 
feated. Then he tried to accomplish it 
by motion, and that motion was held by 
the Chair to be out of order. 

There is no other way that we can get 
an actual, legal determination on the 
part of the Senate, except by the motion 
which I have made, which will express 
the real intent. Our expression should 
be something more than a request, a 
wish, a hope, or a pious resolution 
adopted by the Senate. I have searched 
the rules. I have searched the law. I 
have reviewed the Constitution; and I 
have come to the conclusion that neither 
a simple Senate resolution nor a con- 
current resolution can be used in a situ- 
ation of this kind, which affects inter- 
national relations, which affects the con- 
duct of the Army, and which affects the 
relationship of the President of the 
United States to the Congress and the 
division of powers as set forth in the 
Constitution. 

In my judgment this resolution is a 
sham. It is a fraud. It is a hoax on 
the American people to adopt a concur- 
rent or simple Senate resolution. The 
people expect us to do something posi- 
tive. We are receiving mail day by day 
asking us, “What are you going to do 
about sending troops to Europe? What 
are you going to do, Senator, about this 
measure that is before the Congress?” 
The people think that we have some- 
thing to say about the question. But if 
we adopt such a resolution as this, it 
will have no more effect than if we were 
to write a letter to the President of the 
United States and say, “This is our de- 
sire.” 

I can understand only a very few rea- 
sons why a Senator would not be willing 
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to stand up and be counted on the ques- 
tion of a law enacted by the Congress, 
which would have some force and ef- 
fect. The President of the United States 
says that we have no power in the prem- 
ises, and that it is none of our busi- 
ness; that he is going to do the job him- 
self, without any consideration of what 
the Congress wants or what the Con- 
gress does. That may be the reason 
why some Members of the Senate are 
willing to go along with a simple or con- 
current resolution. 

The second reason—and I dislike to 
think that there is any Member of the 
Senate who would be actuated by such 
a reason—is that a Senator might wish 
to duck his responsibility under the Con- 
stitution of the United States to stand 
up and be counted in connection with 
a measure which means something to 
the American people, and in the law. 
If we vote for the pending resolution 
we can say that we had nothing to do 
with this question. When our constitu- 
ents write us we shall have to say that 
we voted for a concurrent resolution, 
which means nothing, and that we have 
turned this problem over to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. We shall 
have to admit that, if we have any con- 
stitutional obligation, we have avoided 
it; we have stepped aside and turned 
the job over to the President of the 
United States. 

Mr. President, judging from the let- 
ters which I have received from my con- 
stituents in Chio and from citizens all 
over the United States, the people do 
not want the President of the United 
States alone to determine this issue, 
There is a loss of confidence in the Presi- 
dent of the United States because of 
his past actions. The people do not want 
to have the Congress abandon its re- 
sponsibility, abdicate its duty, and turn 
it over to the President of the United 
States. 

I now yield to the Senator from Ne- 
vada. 

Mr. MALONE. I should like to ask 
the distinguished Senator from Ohio if, 
in fact, the President has not already 
Said that it is none of the business of 
the Senate or of the House? 

Mr. BRICKER. The President has 
said time and again, “This is my job, 
and I am going to do it.’ Whether he 
believes that or whether he is trying 
to vindicate his position with respect to 
9 8 I do not know. He has never 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. BRICKER, I yield. 

Mr. MALONE, If he has said that, 
is it not entirely clear that unless he is 
directed by a congressional act, or by 
some measure by which he will be bound, 
that he will send the troops? 

Mr. BRICKER. We should act by 
means of a bill or joint resolution, which 
the President must either sign or veto. 

Mr. MALONE. If such an act is not 
passed, is it not a foregone conclusion 
that the President will pay no attention 
to a resolution? 

Mr. BRICKER. He never has done 
so, and he does not have to under the law. 
This resolution does not mean anything. 
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He does not have to obey it. He does 
not have to do anything that we request. 
This resolution is simply a request, and 
he can ignore it if he chooses to do so. 
Mr. MALONE. Did he not in effect 
say that it was none of our business? 
Mr. BRICKER. That was the Presi- 
dent’s statement at the time this ques- 
tion came up. There would have been 
no resolution at all had it not been for 
the suspending resolution introduced by 


the minority leader [Mr. WHERRY]. No 


doubt by this time the troops would have 
been on the way to Europe if we had 
let the President get away with it. Per- 
haps they are now. I do not know. 

Mr. MALONE. In the opinion of the 
distinguished Senator from Ohio, does 
this resolution in any way bind the Pres- 
ident of the United States to do any- 
thing? 

Mr. BRICKER. It does not bind any- 
one to do anything. 

Mr. President, I yield 10 minutes to 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CORDON]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Oregon is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr.CORDON. Mr. President, I rise to 
support the motion to recommit the reso- 
lution. We have been debating this 
matter not from the standpoint of law 
but from the standpoint of a pious hope. 
We have appeared not in the role of 
legislators but of mendicants or suppli- 
ants at the door of the Chief Executive. 
Either we have the power to do this thing 
and the responsibility to do it or we have 
not. Let us determine that question 
once and for all. We are saying in the 
pending resolution what we believe, what 
we hope, and what we desire, but there 
is no word of command. Let us substi- 
tute command for supplication. 

Mr. President, not only has criticism 
been made on the floor of the Senate of 
the power of the Congress to act in the 
premises, but the question has been 
raised as to the judgment of the Con- 
gress in this matter. Time after time 
the statement has been made here that 
the Congress does not know enough to 
pass judgment on this question. If that 
be the case, perhaps we should adopt a 
resolution which says, in substance, that 
it is the sense of the Senate of the United 
States that it does not have sense enough 
to act in the premises. 

Under the terms of the Atlantic Pact, 
as it was explained and proposed upon 
this floor, it is the duty of the Congress 
by law to implement its provisions. This 
is the time and place to do that. I for 
one feel that we cannot escape that 
responsibility. 

The junior Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Lopcre] has stated that it 
might well be necessary that more than 
four divisions of ground troops be sent 
to Europe, in order that four divisions of 
ground troops in Europe might be ef- 
fective. He has stated that we might 
need corps headquarters, that we might 
need this command, that command, and 
the other command. 

Mr. President, the time to determine 
that question is when we write the law, 
with command. If four divisions as such 
are inadequate, when this subject goes 
back to the committees, let them report 
back to us the proper language, with the 
proper descriptive words. Let us have 
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then before us the mature judgment of 
the military experts as to what is needed 
in implementing an international army 
in preparation for aggression, if aggres- 
sion comes. I for one would like to 
vote then for such a force in Europe as 
is adequate for the purpose. I should 
like to vote for such & force with the 
knowledge that its complement in Eu- 
rope will be produced by Europe. Then 
we will have something that I can un- 
derstand, something that we all can 
understand. We cannot have it by this 
Silly, idle, futile, and useless expression 
of hopes and fears and approval. Here 
we have the opportunity to do the thing 
the people expect us to do, that it is our 
responsibility to do, and, Mr. President, I 
feel that every Member of the Senate 
today owes it to his constituents to take 
action in terms of law. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? - 

Mr. CORDON. Ihave only a few min- 
utes. I hope the Senator will ask for 
time later. 

We do not know what will follow the 
sending of four divisions to Europe. We 
do not know what other plans may be in 
the making. We do not know the ex- 
tent to which the American Nation will 
be called upon, not to go along with self- 
help and mutual help, but to carry the 
whole load. We ought to knowit. The 
American people are entitled to know it. 
The boys who are going to be conscripted 
into Europe for defense have a right to 
know what they will have to do. They 
should know that they are not to carry 
the load of the world if there be aggres- 
sion. -There is only one thing to do, 
that is to maintain in the Congress its 
control of this operation. We can do it 
here, Mr. President. There is no reason 
in God’s wide world why a plan cannot 
be brought in by the committees that 
will be specific, that will carry out the 
command of the Congress as to its con- 
clusion, and the prohibition by the Con- 
gress that it cannot be exceeded until 
the Congress itself, as the representative 
of the people, has agreed to the change. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CORDON. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. I should like to ask 
the distinguished Senator from Oregon 
if there has ever been any doubt that we 
were going to send troops to Europe as 
the final objective, from the time the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDEN- 
BERG] submitted the Vandenberg resolu- 
tions asking the President to enter into 
treaties, pacts, and agreements for the 
“progressive development of regional 
and other collective arrangements.” 
Has there ever been any doubt as to 
what was the final objective, in the 
minds of the administration since the 
Vendenberg resolutions were submitted 
on June 11, 1948? 

Mr. CORDON. There has never been 
any expression of any view other than 
that the Congress would implement the 
treaty by law. Mr. President, it is the 
duty of Congress to do so. 

I yield any unexpired time to the Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Oregon used 7 minutes. 
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Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, may 
I ask if the chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, or the majority 
leader, desires to proceed at this time? 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield me time to 
oppose the motion? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield 5 minutes 
to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I think 
that, broadly speaking, it would be better 
if we had had a joint resolution. I in- 
troduced one originally, not on legal 
grounds, because, as I keep insisting, 
this is a strategic question essentially, 
but because we can get national unity 
better with something to which the Sen- 
abe and the House has taken part and 
which the President has signed. That 
was a long time ago. 

Low things have reached the point 
where I believe we would make a great 
mistake if we were to recommit the reso- 
lution to the two committees on any 
terms whatever. 

Let me say that I do not stand here 
holding a brief for the President. As 
I said earlier today, I was one of those 
who did everything I could in 1948 to 
thwart his political ambitions, and I do 
not consider that is what is at stake 
here. I think if we want to do this on 
personal and individual terms, we 
should do it in terms of whether we have 
confidence in General Eisenhower, 
whether we have confidence in the men 
whose strategic brains and military abil- 
ity enabled us to win World War II, and 
whose advice was very much respected 
at the time, but for some reason it seems 
now that some of us do not want to take 
it. 

General Eisenhower said yesterday, 
when he assumed command of the Army 
in Europe, that any delay in congres- 
sional action on defense measures 
would delay the whole preparation of 
defense of Western Europe: 

Anything done which would indicate re- 
luctance on the part of any country to get 
into this pool of cold water would delay 
the whole preparation of defense. 


That is what he said yesterday. 

In the hearings before the committee 
he said: 

Now, because this job is so difficult, there 
is no question that you gentlemen can ask 
me that I won’t attempt to answer if I think 
I have any opinion or any fact that is worth 
expressing. The need for complete informa- 
tion by all is clear. When we stop to think 
of what I must do and what my staff must 
do with respect to 11 other countries. 


And listen to this, Mr. President: 

If we are divided behind on basic princi- 
ple, it would be fatal and would be hopeless, 
and you might as well assign me to the mid- 
dle of the Atlantic as to Europe, 


Then he said later, speaking in answer 
to the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SMITH]: 

Senator SMITH, I believe that unless there 
is, generally speaking, a community of 
understanding, a unanimity of understand- 
ing of what we must do, and a determination 
to do it, this thing is hopeless. I believe it 
thoroughly. 


Mr. President, I think that if we re- 
commit the resolution we are, in effect, 
saying: “General Eisenhower, come 
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home.” I think that if we recommit the 
resolution we will be giving notice to the 
nations of Europe that we are no longer 
interested in the alliance of free peoples 
against communism, as this alliance is 
expressed in the North Atlantic Pact. 

Mr. President, that is a gruesome re- 
sponsibility. There is no use in being 
under any illusion. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LODGE. I yield. 

Mr. BRICKER. Does not the Sena- 
tor realize that under the motion which 
the Senator from Ohio submitted a mo- 
ment ago it would not take 15 minutes 
for the committee to change this meas- 
ure and make it into a joint resolution 
instead of a concurrent or a Senate 
resolution? y 

Mr. LODGE. I wish I could agree 
with my able friend from Ohio, but 
knowing the committees as I do 

Mr. BRICKER. We have already had 
the measures prepared and presented to 
us, and it is a very simple matter to 
make a joint resolution out of a simple 
resolution. 

Mr. LODGE. If the Senator knew as 
much about the situation inside those 
two committees as I do, he would realize 
that if the matter ever gets back into 
those two committees it will never come 
out, and there will be the most incredible 
deadlock that can be imagined. 

Mr. BRICKER. Does the Senator 
mean to say that under direction of the 
Senate of the United States the commit- 
tees would not report immediately the 
resolution, as amended, as a joint reso- 
lution? 

Mr. LODGE. I mean that precisely. 
That is exactly what happened in the 
case of the Wherry resolution. The 
Wherry resolution told us to report by 
February 2. We did not do so. 

Mr. BRICKER. That is not the fault 
of the Senate. That is the fault of the 
committee. 

Mr. LODGE. I am not saying whose 
fault it is. I am saying what is going to 
happen. If the resolution is recom- 
mitted to the committees the Senate will 
be telling General Eisenhower “Come 
home.” We will be saying to the world, 
“We do not care any more about the 
Atlantic Pact, or the alliance of free 
people in the struggle against com- 
munism.” 

Mr, President, I sometimes wonder 
what goes through our minds here. 
There is a saying that Congress either 
goes crazy or goes fishing. It seems to 
be hard for us to maintain a steady sup- 
port of long-range military and foreign 
policy, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. LODGE. I ask the Senator from 
Texas if he will give me two more 
minutes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am sorry. I can 
give the Senator but 1 minute. 

Mr. LODGE. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Massachusetts is recognized for 
1 minute. 

Mr. LODGE. Last autumn, at the 
time of the Korean aggression, there was 
an outcry because we were not mobiliz- 
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ing enough. Members of Congress were 
demanding, “Why do we not call out the 
National Guard?” But now we have 
trouble adopting a resolution approving 
four divisions. Why this tremendous 
change in attitude? Has the world sit- 
uation changed, or has our way of look- 
ing at it changed? In the autumn we 
were surprised at communistic imperial- 
ism. Now we have gotten used to it. 
But the menace of communistic impe- 
rialism is just as real as it ever was. 

The resolution is not perfect, as I 
have already indicated. It is a compro- 
mise. There are things in it I do not 
like. But in the interest of our own 
self-defense we should not recommit it. 
We should adopt it by a large majority. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does either 
the Senator from Texas or the Senator 
from Ohio desire to use time at this 
point? 

Mr. MCFARLAND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield 5 minutes to me? 

Mr. CONNALLY. First, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield to the Senator from Ari- 
zona, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. How much 
time does the Senator from Texas yield 
to the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield 10 minutes 
to the Senator from Arizona. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Very well; 
the Senator from Arizona is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, X 
am unalterably and unequivocally op- 
posed to the motion to recommit the 
pending resolution to committees, with 
or without instructions. In my opinion 
such action would be misconstrued and 
misunderstood all over the world, and 
could have the most tragic consequences 
for us and for the world. 

Frankly—and I say this reluctantly, 
but with all sincerity—recommittal of 
this resolution at this time would be 
hailed as a victory for the Kremlin in its 
policies of isolating the United States 
from the rest of the world. I suggest 
that it would bring dismay to our friends, 
and would permit our enemies to shout, 
“We told you so.” 

Mr. President, if we voted to recommit 
the resolution, we would ignore the long 
and patient consideration given this 
problem for many weeks by 26 of the 
most eminent Members of this body, both 
Republicans and Democrats. The reso- 
lution was reported unanimously to the 
Senate. 

I venture the assertion that those who 
propose recommittal—however wise, 
however well-intentioned, however well- 
informed, and however confident of their 
own judgments—do not and cannot know 
the facts as well as do the distinguished 
members of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations and the Committee on Armed 
Services who heard the testimony of the 
many expert witnesses who appeared be- 
fore them. 

Regardless of whether we approve or 
disapprove the language of the Senate 
resolution reported by these two com- 
mittees, all of us recognize that the emi- 
nent members of these committees have 
reached substantial agreement on the 
vital necessity of sending trcops to Eu- 
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After hearing many important wit- 
nesses, including the top leaders of our 
Armed Forces, those Senators have given 
eloquent recognition to the fact—and I 
quote from the report—that— 

The free nations of Europe are vital cen- 
ters of civilization, and their subjugation by 
totalitarian forces would weaken and en- 
danger the defensive capacity of the United 
States and the other free nations. 


The members of these two great com- 
mittees have declared, in both of the 
resolutions they have reported, that— 

The threat to the security of the United 
States and our North Atlantic Treaty part- 
ners makes it necessary for the United States 
to station abroad such units of our Armed 
Forces as may be necessary and appropriate 
to contribute our fair share of the forces 
needed for the joint defense of the North At- 
lantic area, 


Let us keep these two points clearly in 
mind. 

Let us keep before us the knowledge 
that the defense of Western Europe is 
vital to the defense of the United States. 
Let us remind ourselves, over and over 
again, that the threat to our national se- 
curity is so great that we must send some 
of our troops abroad for the protection 
of the United States. 

I do not think anyone can correctly 
deny that America would be in terrible 
danger if the Communist armies con- 
quered Western Europe. 

I do not think anyone can correctly 
deny that such a conquest would make 
the forces of communism immensely 
stronger, and the forces of freedom very 
much weaker. 

I do not think anyone can correctly 
deny that the leaders of Soviet commu- 
nism may launch an attack on the At- 
lantic nations at any time. We have 
pledged ourselves to fight beside these 
nations if such an attack should come. 
Even those who oppose sending troops to 
Europe, or those who advocate limiting 
the number to be sent, state emphati- 
cally that we must join in the defense of 
the Atlantic nations in the event of ac- 
tual warfare. 

I have always been certain of the Pres- 
ident’s constitutional authority to send 
troops to Europe; but I have also urged 
the Senate, from the very beginning, to 
adopt a resolution approving this policy, 
so that we would have a united front and 
would not be quibbling over questions of 
authority, when the important thing was 
to show the world that we were united 
and determined to stand with the free 
nations against aggression. I wanted 
the Senate to have the opportunity of 
demonstrating to the commissars in the 
Kremlin that we are firm in our purpose 
of strengthening the free world to pre- 
vent Communist conquest. 

Some of the debate has revolved 
around ambiguities in paragraph 6. 
That paragraph has been amended. It 
is not satisfactory to me now; it was 
not satisfactory to me in the beginning. 
I think the amendment which was added 
to it will be misunderstood by the na- 
tions on the other side of the ocean. 
However, Mr. President, we would be 
further misunderstood if we recom- 
mitted the resolution. We cannot af- 
ford to take such a chance at this time. 
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Certainly, at this late date, after many 
weeks of debate, to send the resolution 
back to committee would be a direct slap 
at General Eisenhower and the great 
work he is doing in Europe. It would 
be a slap at our allies; it would be a 
vote of no confidence in our historic 
friend, France, whose Chief Magistrate 
we heard yesterday in a moving and 
compelling address, 

Mr. President, we do not have al! the 
time in the world to act upon this ques- 
tion. This is a crucial year in the his- 
tory of mankind, and we may be ap- 
proaching the most dangerous months of 
this critical year—the spring and sum- 
mer months when war or peace may 
hang in a very delicate balance. 

If we bogged down now, if we declared 
that all our weeks of high debate had 
led us to a dead end, if we voted to throw 
this resolution back into a joint com- 
mittee for more weeks of arguments, we 
would be taking a fearful gamble with 
the safety of our country and the secu- 
rity of the free world. 

If we took any such step, we would 
gravely weaken and threaten the last 
best hope of mankind—the democratic 
way of life. We would arouse a feeling 
of disgust in the hearts of many millions 
of people around the globe. We would 
encourage those who mock and scoff at 
representative government. 

If the Senate recommitted this resolu- 
tion, men all over the world would ask 
themselves: “Is that the way democracy 
works? Are the Senators of the United 
States unable to make a decision after 
all these weeks of arguing? Is the de- 
fense of the free world to wait while the 
Senators try to find new arguments?” 

Mr. President, we cannot afford to 
postpone any longer our decision on this 
issue. We have explored it thoroughly. 
We have debated it from every angle. 

Let us act upon this matter now, one 
way or another. Let us meet the issue 
squarely. We cannot evade it by at- 
tempting to start over again in new com- 
mittee hearings. We do not have the 
time for that. The world will not wait. 

Let us remember that the decision to 
send American troops to Europe—to 
serve under General Eisenhower—was 
made by the best military brains in 
America. It was not a political decision. 
It was not a decision made overnight by 
the Chief Executive in the White House, 
although the final responsibility rests 
upon him. 

The decision came from the urgent 
recommendations of men who led Amer- 
icans to victory after victory in World 
War II— General Marshall, General Eis- 
enhower, General Bradley, Admiral 
Sherman, General Vandenberg. Surely, 
everyone will agree that Members of the 
Senate do not know more about military 
strategy and the defense of America than 
do these men who have devoted their 
lives to becoming experts in military 
science. I believe the records of history 
show that our generals and our admirals 
proved their brilliance and their skill in 
the most severe test of all the test of 
battle. 

In my humble opinion—and it is not 
my opinion alone, but is the opinion of 
many keen observers—we are greatly 
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blessed at this hour because we have such 
great men heading our Armed Forces. I 
rely upon such men as George Marshall, 
Omar Bradley, Dwight Eisenhower, and 
Douglas MacArthur. I have confidence 
in their judgment and integrity, and I 
am glad we have a President who heeds 
their advice. 

I believe the President has shown many 
signs of his desire to cooperate with Con- 
gress. Close cooperation between the 
Congress and the President in this dark 
hour of history is essential for our sur- 
vival. The lives and welfare of all Amer- 
icans are at stake in this crisis. We must 
not jeopardize the safety of America by 
engaging in bitter quarrels over the rel- 
ative powers of the executive and legis- 
lative branches of our Government. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Un- 
DERWOOD in the chair). The time of the 
Senator from Arizona has expired. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield two more 
minutes to me? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Arizona all of 
the time remaining to me, which I believe 
is 2 minutes. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
shall try not to use that much time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Very 
well; the Senator from Arizona is rec- 
ognized for two more minutes. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
with good will on both sides, we can take 
the big steps all of us regard as vital for 
the defense of the free world. But if we 
take this question of troops for Europe 
as a pretext for an angry struggle, we 
may open the gates for the Red hordes 
of communism and may bring about the 
downfall of America in a world enslaved. 

While some politics has, of course, 
been injected into this issue, it is a pleas- 
ure for me to note that our differences 
have not followed party lines. The fact 
that when all is said and done, we have 
risen above partisan politics, in our 
efforts to meet the emergency, speaks 
well for democracy and for the strength 
of our convictions. 

I have deep confidence in the patriot- 
ism and integrity of every Senator and 
every Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. I know we are going to act 
upon this vital question in the true spirit 
of Americanism, placing the welfare of 
our country and the welfare of the free 
world above all other considerations. 

I hope the motion to recommit will be 
overwhelmingly rejected. 

Mr. President, we cannot afford to take 
the chance of recommitting the resolu- 
tion. We must act, and act now. It 
would be worse than ever, to attempt to 
now improve the language by sending it 
back, because that action would be mis- 
understood by the Atlantic Pact nations. 
Their safety is involved. Our safety is 
involved. The safety of the world is in- 
volved. The peace of the world is in- 
volved. I hope that this motion will be 
defeated. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to place in the Recorp at this point 
an editorial entitled “A Damaging 
Amendment,” from the New York Times 
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of this morning. Would that I had time 
to read it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
will give the Senator time to read it. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I shall read it: 

The adoption by the Senate yesterday of 
the McClellan amendment to the Troops- 
for-Europe resolution will be a serious set- 
back for the administration if it remains in 
the final version of this measure. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor's time has expired. 

Mr. TOBEY. Iask unanimous consent 
that the Senator be given one minute 
more. 

Mr. BRICKER. I object to that. Let 
them use their own time. 

Mr. WHERRY. It is out of the time 
of the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I give the Senator 
one more minute. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I thank the Sena- 
tor. The editorial continues: 

The amendment declares it to be the sense 
of the Senate that not more than four 
American divisions shall be sent to Western 
Europe in implementation of the North At- 
lantic Treaty “without further congression- 
al approval.” The inclusion of this amend- 
ment in the resolution would confront the 
President with a situation in which he would 
have to choose either to ignore “the sense 
of the Senate” or to come back to Congress 
for additional approval whenever he believed 
that sound public policy required this coun- 
try to augment its forces in Europe. 

The amendment is an unwarranted and 
highly questionable attempt on the part of 
the Senate to trespass on the proper 
domain of the Executive. It handicaps the 
Executive in his direction of the Nation’s 
foreign policy and casts doubt on the pur- 
poses of Congress. We hope that the amend- 
ment will be stricken from the resolution 
when the Senate resumes debate today. The 
shift of a few votes would do it. 


Mr. President, unfortunately we do 
not have the votes to strike the amend- 
ment which the New York Times so elo- 
quently dismisses. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to my colleague, the Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr]. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, it seems 
the argument, that Europe is not going 
to understand the parliamentary prob- 
lems of the United States Senate, is the 
poorest argument against a motion I 
have ever heard. The House of Repre- 
sentatives frequently amends bills by 
motion to recommit to the committee 
with instructions to report back. That 
is all this is. The parliamentary rules 
of the Senate do not permit us by 
amendment to convert a concurrent res- 
olution into a joint resolution. This is 
the only way that result can be accom- 
plished. The committee considered this 
question, and they only voted down a 
joint resolution by a vote of 13 to 11. 
The Senator now says in effect that, be- 
cause Europe is not going to understand 
the parliamentary procedures of the 
United States Senate, if we should do it 
in this form, it is going to upset Europe, 
and that General Eisenhower will be 
asked to resign. 

Mr.McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. Iam sorry, I have not the 
time. The motion proposes to recommit 
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the resolution with instructions that the 
committees forthwith report back to the 
Senate a bill or joint resolution embody- 
ing as far as possible the identical lan- 
guage of such resolution, as amended, 
with only such technical modifications 
in the language thereof as may be neces- 
sary. In other words, it will be neces- 
sary to change Senate,“ “Congress,” and 
a few other words, to make it serve as 
a joint resolution. The committees can 
meet. The committees can report back 
this evening, so far as that is concerned. 
We can remain here while the commit- 
tees meet, and wait until they report, if 
that is desirable. It is simply a parlia- 
mentary method of amending a concur- 
rent resolution to make of it a joint res- 
olution. 

So far as the actual procedure is con- 
cerned, the pledges given by the State 
Department do not relate to a concur- 
rent resolution, which I think is better 
than nothing. It is a declaration of the 
Senate as to what Senators think. But 
on July 11, the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. VANDENBERG], quoting the State De- 
partment, said: 

I have the following answer from the De- 
partment, and with the indulgence of the 
Senator from New Jersey, if he will permit 
me, I should like to read it: 

“Any future military-assistance programs 
involving Atlantic Pact countries will be pre- 
pared and submitted to the Congress on the 
basis of recommendations which will be 
made by the organization to Le established 
under article 9 of the treaty.” 


That did not mean a submission to 
Congress for its advice, or to have a con- 
current resolution adopted. It meant 
the submission to Congress of an au- 
thorization bill. That is what the State 
Department promised. If we are rely- 
ing upon their statement, if we are act- 
ing now for that purpose, it seems to 
me that there is required a joint resolu- 
tion rather than a concurrent resolution, 
a definite legal enactment by the Senate 
instead of simply a declaration of the 
Senate’s opinion. 

The Senate’s opinion, I am glad to 
have. I am glad to have it in as em- 
phatic a form as it is now, with the 
amendment of the Senator from Arkan- 
sas; but certainly what we are entitled 
to, and what Congress ought to enact, 
is not a concurrent resolution expressing 
the opinion of Congress, but an actual 
legal authorization of this project, 
within the limitations which the Con- 
gress has seen fit to impose upon it. 

Mr. AIKEN, Mr. President, I rise to 
a parliamentary inquiry, which I hope 
will not be charged to the time of any- 
one. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Vermont will state his inquiry. 

Mr. AIKEN. If the motion of the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker] is 
agreed to by the Senate the resolution 
will be recommitted with instructions to 
the committees to report forthwith a 
joint resolution. Will such joint resolu- 
tion then be treated on the floor of the 
Senate as a new resolution? Will it be 
Subject to unrestricted debate? Will it 
be subject to amendments, as a new bill 
would be, or as a new joint resolution 
would be? 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. If the mo- 
tion is agreed to and the committee re- 
ports a joint resolution, it will come back 
to the Senate and will be taken up ab 
initio, as any other resolution or bill, and 
the unanimous consent agreement under 
which we are operating now would have 
no effect. 

Mr. AIKEN. That answers my ques- 
tion. It confirms my belief. 

Mr. TAFT. I should like to ask my 
colleague, the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Bricker], if he sees any reason why we 
should not immediately enter into a 
unanimous consent agreement, with the 
same limitations as the present one? I 
take it the Senator is at least willing to 
support such an effort. 

Mr. BRICKER. I should be very glad 
to do so. In fact, I think it is the way 
the matter should be handled; that is, 
to ask unanimous consent that the com- 
mittee report back, and that the unani- 
mous consent agreement apply, with 
1 hour of debate on each side of the 
measure. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRICKER. How much time does 
the Senator desire? 

Mr, FERGUSON. Three minutes. 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield the Senator 3 
minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
pou Michigan is recognized for 3 min- 
utes. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, it 
has been stated today on the floor of the 
Senate that we, in this Chamber, must 
conduct ourselves so that people in other 
lands cannot fail to understand us. I 
realize that there are many people who 
do not understand that we have a rep- 
resentative republic in the United States, 
nor the processes through which it 
works. But it is in defense of that re- 
public that we should speak and that we 
should act. We should tell the people 
of the world, as well as the people of this 
country, that we will defend that repub- 
lic on the floor of the Senate and on the 
floor of the House as well as on the bat- 
tlefield. That is why we are now debat- 
ing this important question, which goes 
to the root meanings of our republican 
form of government. I for one am not 
hesitant to defend its principles and its 
security abroad, but I insist first that we 
must defend its principles at home, 
within the walls of this Chamber. 

Yesterday’s critical vote on the Mc- 
Clellan amendment made one fact abun- 
dantly clear. It is the opinion of the 
Senate that further implementation of 
the Atlantic Pact is a function of Con- 
gress. That is an all-important asser- 
tion of adherence to constitutional 
process, 

Unfortunately, it remains meaning- 
less so long as it is embodied in a form 
which has no constitutional meaning or 
legal effect. It is a mere pious declara- 
tion. 

The entire story was succinctly stated 
in a subheading in this morning’s New 
York Times. In bold print we read there 
of yesterday’s action, as follows: 

NO FORCE OF LAW IN IT 


In other words, when they disagree 
with what the Senate of the United 
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States has done, they come forth with a 
headline emphasizing the fact that the 
Senate action has no force of law. Why 
can we not make it have force of law, by 
passing a joint resolution? 

Mr. President, if we are actually to 
assert the constitutional issues which 
were represented in yesterday’s vote, we 
must now vote to recommit this resolu- 
tion with instructions to report back 
forthwith a joint resolution which will 
have real constitutional meaning and 
legal effect. 

I have previously stated that the con- 
stitutional issue is primary, and super- 
sedes the policy question of how the 
North Atlantic Pact shall be imple- 
mented in terms of manpower and ma- 
terial. What is involved is the cardinal 
principle of constitutional controls, 
which make up the system of checks 
and balances which is the greatest 
guarantor of our liberties. 

The pact itself conceived an assertion 
of constitutional processes. Current in- 
terpretations of the pact left no doubt 
that constitutional processes meant im- 
plementation under congressional au- 
thority. When the same words were 
used in the United Nations Charter, they 
were interpreted to mean that it was 
Congress which had to implement that 
charter with the furnishing of arms and 
materials. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
should like to have half a minute. 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield half a minute 
to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, that 
authority can be asserted only in an act 
with legal effect. A pious petition to the 
President which is all the present reso- 
lution amounts to, does not discharge 
our responsibility. 

It would be a sham and a deception if 
we were to leave our assertion of proper 
congressional function in its present 
form. A joint resolution is the proper 
form to give our expression meaning. 
Anything short of that is hypocrisy, 
and, in final analysis, a violation of the 
principle which was asserted yesterday. 

Mr. President, the pending motion to 
recommit does not mean a delay. I real- 
ize that some Senators, like myself, 
want to implement the pact in proper 
form but may be concerned about the 
possible delay involved in putting our 
expression in proper constitutional form. 

A joint resolution can be reported to 
the Senate forthwith, and I am sure the 
Senate will then limit its debate in order 
that it may operate promptly but in a 
legal, constitutional way. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator has expired. : 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I yield 
the remainder of my time to the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. WATKINS]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Utah is recognized for 4 minutes. 
The Senator from Ohio has yielded his 
remaining time, which is 4 minutes. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, the 
majority leader said the world will not 
wait, Iask the majority leader what the 
world has been doing for nearly 2 years 
since we ratified and approved the At- 
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lantic Pact. In the face of the great 
dangers which have been confronting us, 
why has its implementation been put 
off all this time and suddenly has become 
a great emergency? 

Mr. President, the principles here in- 
volved are greater than 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. I have only 4 min- 
utes. 

The principles involved are greater 
than any American, no matter how dis- 
tinguished he may be. I yield to no one 
in my admiration of General Eisenhower 
and General Marshall. The question is, 
Will the United States do its duty? 


Its duty under the Constitution is to 
provide the armies to implement the 
pact. The United Nations provided for 
an international army. The majority 
leader, the chairman of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, and nearly every 
Senator who was a member of this body 
in 1945, voted to implement that inter- 
national force by passing a joint resolu- 
tion or an act. The President of the 
United States joined in. This is what 
he said under those circumstances. 

During the debate in the Senate upon the 
matter of the Senate’s giving its advice and 
consent to the Charter of the United Nations, 
the question arose as to the method to be 
followed in obtaining approval of the special 
agreements with the Security Council re- 
ferred to in article 43 of the charter. It was 
stated by many Senators that this might be 
done in the United States, either by treaty 
or by approval of a majority of both Houses 
of Congress. It was also stated that the ini- 
tiative in this matter rested with the Presi- 
dent, and that it was most important to know 
before action was taken on the charter which 
course was to be pursued. 

When any such agreement or agreements 
are negotiated, it will be my purpose to ask 
the Congress by appropriate legislation to 
approve them. 


The Congress acted and approved the 
United Nations Charter, and in 1945 it 
passed the Participation Act. 

In 1949 there was another instrument 
which attempted to establish an inter- 
nationalarmy. We were told repeatedly 
that it would be implemented according 
to our constitutional processes, by an act 
o2 Congress. Immediately thereafter 
there was an implementation with re- 
spect to armaments. There was a limi- 
tation. The Joint Chiefs of Staff, the 
President of the United States, and the 
generals were interested in armaments. 
Yet that authorization act had a limita- 
tion init. It was limited by the amount 
of cash that was appropriated or author- 
ized. The generals could not go beyond 
the amount fixed. That certainly was a 
military matter 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, the 
motion should be agreed to. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, if 
the motion to recommit should prevail, 
which I hope it will not, we must go all 
over what we have been doing for more 
than 2 months. The work began in 
committee on February 1. Senators 
have heard the debate on the floor of the 
Senate. Do they want more of the 
same? Do they want another dose? 
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Mr. President, the Senate ought to 
know its own mind. It has expressed its 
mind. We have before us a resolution 
and an accompanying concurrent reso- 
lution for action by the Senate. Some 
Senators say, “I have thought of some- 
thing which I did not think of previously, 
and I want another bite at the cherry.” 
Are we to call that a constitutional 
process? 

I personally did not believe it was wise 
or necessary to have this resolution. I 
was content in the joint meeting of the 
committees, as was the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], to present a res- 
olution which, in substance, is the reso- 
lution now before the Senate. It is a 
resolution which recognizes and ap- 
approves the sending of four divisions 
to Western Europe and the appointment 
of General Eisenhower. 

Mr. President, what are our objectives 
with regard to these matters? We are 
not simply sending a group of soldiers 
to Western Europe. We are trying to 
protect the interests of the United States 
and its people. We believe the best way 
to do it is to make strong the people of 
Western Germany and of Europe. 

Therefore by sending the divisions to 
Western Europe we would encourage 
those nations to build up their strength. 
We would actually add to their strength. 
We would encourage them and stimulate 
them to exert themselves to their utmost. 
In that light we are planning and devis- 
ing systems of protecting the United 
States against Communist attack from 
the Red hordes. 

Oh, Mr. President, it is wholly use- 
less to send the resolution back to the 
committees. The Senators who are urg- 
ing that it be recommitted have had 
their day in court. They have been here. 
They have been vocal. They have been 
waving the flag. They have been talk- 
ing about constitutional processes, and 
all the other processes that they have 
cared to invoke. It is absolutely foolish 
and useless and beside the question to 
recommit the resolution to the commit- 
tees. I say to the Senators: “You have 
chewed on this bone until you have got 
all the meat off it.“ I ask the Senators: 
“Do you want to send it back and then 
chew on it again just because it is a 
bone? Do you want to go back and chew 
on it some more?” 

Mr. President, we have already used 
up 2 months. We have used up two solid 
months. The committees get tired after 
a while. The Senate does not seem to 
get tired, if Senators can get some fetish 
or some old mouth-pulling phrase about 
“implementing the North Atlantic 
Treaty” or about “constitutional proc- 
esses.” 

Mr. President, some reference has 
been made to what I said when I gave 
expression to some ideas with regard to 
the North Atlantic Treaty. I have a 
statement before me which I ask to have 
printed, not as a part of my speech, but 
as a statement in connection with my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

Mr. President, during the debate of the 


past few weeks there have been many ref- 
erences to what are called assurances or 
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commitments which I am supposed to have 
given during consideration of the North At- 
lantic Treaty. It has been charged that I 
then asserted, in effect, that no troops would 
be sent to Europe in implementation of the 
North Atlantic Treaty without congressional 
approval. It has also been charged that the 
senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDEN- 
BERG] gave similar assurances to the Senate 
and that the Secretary of State clearly indi- 
cated that no troops were to be sent to Eu- 
rope in implementation of the treaty without 
congressional approval. 

While I cannot speak for the absent senior 
Senator from Michigan on this matter or 
tell you what may have been on the mind of 
Mr. Acheson in commenting on the imple- 
mentation of the treaty, I do want to set 
the record clear as to exactly what I said 
and what I had in mind. 

On July 21, 1949, the day the Senate ap- 
proved the North Atlantic Treaty, I stated 
that under article 3 of the North Atlantic 
Treaty: 

“We are not specifically obligated to 
furnish anything. There is nothing in the 
treaty that says we shall give them tanks or 
bombs or arms.” 

I added that if in our honest judgment it 
later turned out that consideraation should 
be given to supplying arms, then it would be 
for the people of the United States, through 
the Congress, to determine whether it was 
desirable or suitable, under article 3, to give 
or to furnish them arms, 

It is this statement, apparently, which has 
been construed to mean that I promised 
that if additional American troops were to 
be sent to Europe, congressional approval 
would be obtained. That is not the case. I 
was talking about and thinking about arms 
and war materials and specifically referred 
to “tanks or bombs or arms.” I was not 
thinking and did not refer to American 
troops. 

The fact is, of course, that I and most 
of my colleagues had in mind the admin- 
istration proposal to supply certain military 
equipment to our Atlantic Pact allies. It is 
hindsight which now makes many of my 
colleagues read the word “troops” into ar- 
ticle 3. 

It is true that during hearings on the North 
Atlantic Pact several pointed questions were 
raised as to whether or not it was contem- 
plated sending masses of American troops to 
Western Europe to implement the pact, and 
the answer we always got was clear and un- 
equivocal. There were no plans then to send 
additional American troops to Europe. How- 
ever, for my part when we were talking about 
implementing article 3 as well as other parts 
of the treaty by constitutional processes, I 
had in mind the projected proposals for send- 
ing military equipment to our allies, I did 
not have in mind the matter of dispatching 
troops. 

I might add that-if someone had asked me 
in 1949 whether Congress would have had to 
approve any plan of the President to send 
American troops to Western Europe in con- 
nection with giving effect to article 3, I should 
undoubtedly have replied in the negative. 
Article 9 of the treaty made it clear that the 
treaty was to be implemented in accordance 
with constitutional processes. The report of 
the committee on the treaty states that this 
article “does not increase, decrease, or change 
the power of the President as Commander 
in Chief of the Armed Forces or impair the 
full authority of Congress to declare war.” 
To me that means that if the President had 
authority to send American troops abroad 
prior to the Atlantic Pact, then the treaty 
did not take that constitutional power away 
from the President. 

I should like to add, however, that regard- 
less of the question of constitutional au- 
thority, I believe it would be most helpful for 
the President to have the full backing of the 
Congress in this important enterprise. For 
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that reason I intend to support the resolu- 
tions which are now before us. 


Mr. CONNALLY. The statement sets 
forth very clearly what I had to say. I 
made the point that the treaty itself 
did not require the furnishing of any- 
thing. It did not. It was simply a gen- 
eral obligation, after we had joined to 
build up our strength and purpose, for 
unity, in resisting communism. The de- 
tails were left for future consideration. 
Therefore, it was perfectly correct to say 
that the treaty did not require any par- 
ticular action. Later on the question of 
arms was considered. At no time in 
those preliminary meetings was the 
question of troops even mentioned. It 
was left to the future. It was left to the 
patriotism and judgment and good will 
of those who were to act together. I 
was thinking about arms and war ma- 
terials, and specifically referred to tanks, 
bombs, or arms. I was not thinking 
and did not refer to American troops, 
The fact is that I and most of my col- 
leagues had in mind the administration 
proposal to supply certain military equip- 
ment to our Atlantic Pact allies. It is 
hindsight which now makes many of 
my colleagues read the word “troops” 
into article 3. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CONNALLY, If it is a short one. 

Mr. WATKINS. It is. Did not the 
Senator assure me and the Senate, 
when I offered my reservation with ref- 
erence to troops, that it was all taken 
care of in article 11; and is that not the 
reason why many Senators who voted 
in favor of ratification would have voted 
otherwise, except for the assurance of 
the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. CONNALLY. That referred to 
article 5, not to the other article. 


Mr. WATKINS. My reservation 
was 
Mr. CONNALLY. Just a minute 


please. I have not yielded to the Sena- 
tor again. I yielded to him once. I de- 
cline to yield further. Mr. President, it 
is true that the resolution expresses the 
views of the Senate and the hopes of the 
Senate. That is all the authority we 
have. That is all we can do. We can- 
not pass a law, Senators admit it. 
We cannot change the Constitution by a 
resolution of the Senate. We cannot 
amend the solemn foundation of our con- 
stitutional system. All we can do is to 
express the sense of the Senate—or the 
nonsense of the Senate, probably. That 
is all we can do. I very much hope 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I hope very much 
that the Senate will reject the motion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor's time has expired, All time for de- 
bate has expired. 

Mr. CAIN and Mr. McMAHON ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. For what 
purpose does the Senator from Connec- 
ticut rise? 

Mr. McMAHON. I rise to amend the 
instructions in the motion to refer the 
resolution by striking out the word 
“forthwith” and inserting in lieu there- 
of the words ‘‘on April 4, 1951,” 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor’s amendment is in order. 

Mr. McMAHON. I think it will be 
recognized that the offer is in the nature 
of a strategem in order to gain more 
time, and I accordingly offer to the chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations additional time, if he feels that 
he had not concluded his statement. 

Mr, CONNALLY, I do not wish to 
take all the time. 

Mr. McMAHON. I should like to 
yield, I will say, 3 minutes to the Sena- 
tor from Texas so that he may answer 
questions. : 

Mr. CONNALLY. I do not care to an- 
swer any questions. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Connecticut controls 30 min- 
utes. Under the unanimous-consent 
agreement the Senator from Texas con- 
trols 30 minutes, 

Mr. CONNALLY. I have 30 minutes? 

re VICE PRESIDENT. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. WHERRY. What has happened 
to the unexpired time of the distin- 
guished Senator from Texas, in opposi- 
tion to the motion? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor’s time was exhausted. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. WATKINS. Who controls the 
time of the opposition on the motion of 
the Senator from Connecticut? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Texas controls the time of the op- 
position, under the unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

Mr. WATKINS. Do J understand that 
the Senator from Texas controls the 
time on both sides of the motion? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Texas controls the time in opposi- 
tion. The Senator from Connecticut 
controls the time in favor of his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WATKINS. I understood the 
motion was the motion of the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Corpon], and myself. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Connecticut has moved to amend 
the motion of the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Bricker] with regard to the in- 
structions contained in the motion. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. BRICKER. Is not the time for 
debate in opposition to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Connecticut 
in the control of the Senator from Ohio? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the 
unanimous-consent agreement it would 
not seem so. The Chair did not make 
the agreement. The Chair is only at- 
tempting to interpret the agreement. 
Under the agreement the chairman of 
the committee seems to be entitled to 
control the time in opposition, j 
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Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr, WHERRY. Does not the unani- 
mous-consent agreement provide, with 
respect to time on amendments, that the 
distinguished Senator from Texas [Mr. 
CONNALLY] shall have control of the op- 
position? I understand that a motion 
may not be en amendment, but certainly 
the Senator who makes the motion 
should have control of the time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The same 
language is used in the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement with regard to an 
amendment or a motion. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the Senator from New 
Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
wish only to call attention to the fact 
that the Senate has spent a long, long 
time on this resolution. The committee 
has spent an even longer time. If it is 
now recommitted to the committee and 
is reported in a different form, as I 
understand, under the ruling of the 
Chair, it will come back to the Senate as 
an absolutely new measure, and debate 
on it can last for many more weeks. 
Under those circumstances we would do 
ourselves great injustice by sending the 
resolution back to the committee. 

It seems to me that if we are to spend 
a long time discussing a new resolution 
we have wasted a great deal of time on 
the resolution which is now pending. It 
may be said, of course, that it might be 
possible to obtain a unanimous-consent 
agreement. However, there are Sena- 
tors who do not like some of the amend- 
ments made to the resolution. Those 
Senators, of course, would naturally 
want to open up the entire question 
again. 

I did not vote for the amendment of 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mc- 
CLELLANI. I voted against it at every 
opportunity, but by democratic processes 
it was adopted, and I would vote for the 
resolution containing it. If a new meas- 
ure containing that provision were to 
come back to the Senate, I know that the 
Senator from Arkansas would recognize 
my right to discuss it and debate it with 
him all over again. I have no desire to 
do that. I think the time of the Senate 
would be badly wasted if we went back 
into these questions again and again. 

I express the hope that the resolution 
will not be recommitted and brought 
back, for us to discuss over and over 
again questions upon which we have 
spent days and upon which the commit- 
tee has spent weeks. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor will state it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. While I do not in- 
tend to support the motion of the Sena- 
tor from Ohio, I wonder if it would not 
be possible, under the present parlia- 
mentary situation, by unanimous con- 
sent or otherwise, to get the Senator 
from Texas to assign his time to the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker] so 
that the time on both sides would not be 
controlled by one side of this question: 
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In common fairness,it seems to me that 
the Senator from Texas should assign 
his time to the Senator from Ohio. I 
am supporting the position of the Sena- 
tor from Texas, but it seems to me that 
all the time should not be controlled on 
one side of this question. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, let 
me say to the Senator that I do not pro- 
pose to give the Senator from Ohio all 
my time. I will give him some time. I 
did not make the unanimous-consent 
agreement. The Senate made it. Under 
that agreement the Chair has ruled that 
the time belongs to me. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
further parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor will state it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Is it not a parlia- 
mentary fact that if that is the position 
taken by the Senator from Texas, some 
other Senator could then move to sub- 
stitute the date April 3, April 7, or any 
date clear through the calendar to the 
April 30? I think we will save time if 
there is a fair distribution of time. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am willing to give 
the Senator from Ohio half of my time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. One of those 
amendemnts might be in the third de- 
gree, which would lot be in order. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President— 

Mr. McMAHON. I yield 4 minutes to 
the Senator from Massachusetts. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts. is recognized 
for 4 minutes. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
hope that the motion to recommit will 
not prevail. 

The implementation of article 3 of the 
North Atlantic Pact with troops is not a 
constitutional question. It is essentially 
a question of policy. If it were a consti- 
tutional question, then the sending of 
sea and air forces would be involved. 
But the sending of ground forces is the 
only consideration that troubles us. We 
cannot separate ground forces from 
those of sea and air and have a constitu- 
tional question at issue. 

Therefore, it becomes a question of 
policy. In establishing a new policy— 
and the sending of ground forces to 
Europe in implementation of the North 
Atlantic Treaty is essentially a new pol- 
icy upon which our country is embark- 
ing—it becomes of the utmost impor- 
tance to have our people understand 
what we are doing and why we are 
doing it, and obtain their support in the 
establishment of the new policy. There 
can be no effective leadership under our 
system of government without public 
understanding and confidence. 

Let us be frank. We know that the 
war in Korea is unpopular with millions 
of our people. It is not at all clear to 
everyone what our objectives are. We 
know that the people of our country are 
divided as to the advisability of our hav- 
ing sent troops there in the first place; 
they do not know why they are now pre- 
vented from fighting a clean-up war, 
which means, in reality, bombing across 
the Manchurian border with all its om- 
inous implications; they are divided on 
the question of the crossing of the 
thirty-eighth parallel. Those of our peo- 
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ple who have close relatives in Korea 
want them to be brought home. That 
var was started by an Executive order. 
Congress had no part in the decision. 

I mentioned Korea in this discussion 
because there, too, it has been the under- 
taking of a new policy—fighting under 
the flag of the United Nations—and the 
support of the people is vital when their 
sons are fighting and being killed far 
from home. 

Now we plan to send upwards of 100,- 
000 boys—our boys—into Europe to im- 
plement article 3 of the North Atlantic 
Treaty. They are to go to give military 
assistance and furnish moral and psy- 
chological support to the troops provided 
by the other members of the North At- 
lantic Treaty. Whether this is an advis- 
able method of building up the security 
and defense of our country is admittedly 
a calculated risk. Personally, I believe in 
taking that calculated risk. But I think 
it is essential, if it is to be a calculated 
risk that is to become a successful one, 
to have the full support of the greatest 
possible number of our people. This is a 
policy of sending troops into an inter- 
national army, under an international 
commander, when there has as yet been 
no specific act of military aggression 
committed in Europe. This is a new 
method of making us secure here in the 
United States. It must have popular 
support to be successful. 

For these reasons, I prefer a joint res- 
olution, one which puts Congress and the 
President shoulder to shoulder behind 
the establishment of this policy. Buta 
joint resolution has been defeated in our 
committee. A Senate resolution and a 
concurrent resolution are before us. 

I believe that these resolutions should 
be adopted in order that we may place 
the approval of the elected representa- 
tives of our people behind the Chief 
Executive—the Commander in Chief of 
our Armed Forces—in this new policy. 

I believe it far more important, at this 
time, to register congressional approval 
of this policy than to be overly con- 
cerned, at the risk of further dangerous 
delay, with disputes over wording and 
punctuation. Let us declare clearly that 
the sense of the Senate is that the voice 
of the people shall be heard, through the 
Congress, on this vitalissue. Let us show, 
through the approval of Congress, that 
we are behind General Eisenhower in the 
tough undertaking of uniting the forces 
of the North Atlantic Treaty nations into 
an effective army. 

We cannot live alone and aloof in the 
United States, surrounded by countries 
dominated by tyranny. We need friends, 
as they need us. If they are willing to 
risk their young manhood and prove to 
us that they intend to live up to their 
agreements, then I believe we must 
shoulder the risk with them. That es- 
sentially is the basis of the new policy of 
sending men as well as equipment to im- 
plement article 3 of the North Atlantic 
Treaty. 

But again I say that such a policy, in 
order to be successful, requires the full 
force and effect of a united public opin- 
ion behind it. Psychologically, we hope 
that the sending of our troops to Europe 
will stimulate greater morale and confi- 
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dence of ultimate success in our neigh- 
bors in Europe. Psychologically, there- 
fore, it is mighty important for them to 
know that this is the act not alone of 
the administration, but becomes the act 
of the administration supported by the 
approval of Congress. 

I hope that both Resolution 99 and 
Concurrent Resolution 18 will pass. I 
repeat, there can be no effective leader- 
ship under our form of government with- 
out public understanding and confidence, 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, I yield. 

Mr. KEM. The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts referred in his statement to ap- 
proval by Congress. Does he feel that 
the adoption by the Senate of Senate 
Resolution 99 would constitute an ap- 
proval by Congress? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I believe that it 
is an expression of public approval, inso- 
far as Senators are representatives of 
the people of their States. 

Mr. MCMAHON. Mr. President, I yield 
4 minutes to the Senator from New Jer- 
sey (Mr. SMITH]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from New Jersey is recognized for 4 
minutes. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Before I 
take the 4 minutes I wish to say I feel it 
only fair and right, as all the time is con- 
trolled on the negative side of the issue, 
that the Senator from Ohio IMr. 
Bricker] should have some time. I 
should prefer not to take any time un- 
less the Senator from Ohio receives the 
same amount of time to reply to my re- 
marks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from New Jersey has 4 minutes to use in 
any way he sees fit. He cannot occupy 
some time in the way he has suggested, 
and then say he will begin to use his 4 
minutes. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I simply 
tried to do what seemed to me to be 
fair. I shall proceed, Mr. President, and 
assume that a fair adjustment can be 
made. 

I believe a great deal of this discussion 
arises from misapprehension. In the 
first place I was one of the strongest pro- 
ponents of a joint resolution in the com- 
mittee. I was one of those who voted for 
the reporting of a joint resolution. That 
proposal was defeated. But we did 
finally report the resolutions which are 
before the Senate. I feel very strongly 
that it would be a critical mistake to re- 
commit the resolutions with the proposed 
instructions. I think that would cause 
an interminable delay. In my opinion, 
the situation abroad is very critical, and 
we need to show our support for and ap- 
proval of the proposal to send the four 
divisions to Western Europe. 

Mr. President, let me say that another 
point disturbs me in the argument of the 
distinguished Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Bricker], He seems to imply that in 
some way Congress can pass a law which 
will affect the President’s constitutional 
powers; that unless we enact a law we 
will accomplish nothing. My point is 
that there is nothing we can do in the 
way of a joint resolution or a concurrent 
resolution or a simple resolution or any 
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other measure that car. affect funda- 
mentally whatever the constitutional 
powers of the President may be. Even 
though some of us in the committees felt 
there should be a joint resolution re- 
ported, because we thought it was the 
correct method of procedure, we felt 
there was no way we could affect the 
President’s powers one way or the other, 
and therefore there was no reason to 
labor that point if we could obtain an 
expression of the sense of the Senate. 

Mr. President, the Wherry resolution 
is a simple Senate resolution. It pro- 
vides: 

That is the sense of the Senate— 


And so forth. In the Senate resolu- 
tion we went beyo.id that and insisted 
that it contain words bringing the Con- 
gress into the picture. One of the big 
battles in the committees took place on 
that point. I supported that procedure 
strongly. I also strongly supported the 
position for congressional approval. 
That was finally egreed to by a vote in 
the committee. We then felt we had 
presented to the Senate the feeling of the 
committees that at least there should be 
congressional participation, that there 
should be congressional approval of fu- 
ture assignments of troops, that there 
should be specific approval of assign- 
ments of the four divisions. 

My own judgment is, as I said before, 
that there should be a joint resolution, 
but I think it would be fatal to the whole 
situation to recommit the resolution. We 
should pass an organic act, like the mili- 
tary defense assistance act, which was 
legislation passed by the Congress, and in 
such an act we should cover not only the 
ground troops, which was the only sub- 
ject of the debate we had in the commit- 
tee, but should cover also the Navy and 
the Air Force and whatever else may be 
needed to implement the treaty. 

Mr. President, I should be happy to 
help in drawing an organic act to cover 
the whole issue involved in the imple- 
mentation of the treaty, and not merely 
the question of ground-forces, which was 
the only issue raised by the Wherry res- 
olution, a Senate resolution which sim- 
ply undertook to express the sense of the 
Senate. 

In the committees we had the feeling 
that all we could do was to report the 
resolutions in their present form. They 
express what we believe to be a correct 
procedure, and what we believe to be the 
proper limitations. I sincerely hope the 
Senate will not recommit the resolutions, 
because to do so would only cause delay, 
confusion, and, I am sure, embarrass- 
ment in the situation General Eisen- 
hower is facing abroad. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for a question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from New Jersey has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. McMAHON. Does the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Connatty] wish to al- 
locate some time? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Does the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] 
desire more time? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I do not wish to 
have any more tin. e. 
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Mr. CONNALLY. I have no disposi- 
tion to award any time. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
should like to have 2 minutes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Very well, I yield 2 
minutes to the Senator from Arkansas. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Arkansas is recognized for 2 min- 
utes. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
wish to make only one observation. Iam 
probably the one who is responsible for 
the amendment having been adopted 
which some Senators condemn. At least 
I submitted the amendment. I submit- 
ted it because of my own convictions, 
without conferring with or consulting 
with anyone. I still maintain and insist 
that that amendment defends and pre- 
serves a constitutional principle of the 
American democracy. 

Mr. President, my submission of that 
amendment, my support of it, and my 
urging its adoption was not with any idea 
of obstructing or preventing the Senate 
from expressing its will, its judgment, 
and the sense of the Senate for the rec- 
ord. I wanted it to do just that. 

Mr. President, the proposal to recom- 
mit will not result in accomplishing any- 
thing except to wipe out what we have 
done in the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Arkansas has expired. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield me one more minute? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Recommittal of 
the resolution will result in wiping out 
what we have already done in the Senate. 
We have now made the desire of the Sen- 
ate a matter of record, and if we adopt 
the resolution that action will have been 
preserved. 

If the resolution is recommitted, and 
a joint resolution is reported, if it then 
should be passed we know it would meet 
with a veto. Then we would have abso- 
lutely nothing. So let us proceed with 
what we have. A joint resolution, if 
passed, could not be passed over a Presi- 
dential veto. We now have the sense of 
the Senate contained in the resolution, 
and I dare say it should have influence 
on the future direction of this program, 
Let us retain what we have. Let us pro- 
ceed and adopt the resolution. If the 
resolution is adopted, there is nothing to 
prevent the committees reporting to the 
Senate a joint resolution, and we then 
can, if we v ‘sh to to do so, undertake to 
pass a law, instead of merely expressing 
the will of this body and of the House of 
Representatives that a certain procedure 
should be followed. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 minute to the Senator from New 
York (Mr. LEHMAN], 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, to re- 
commit the resolution would be to sur- 
render unconditionally to the forces of 
defeatism and delay. Beware, my fellow 
Senators, of the danger of hearing at a 
future time the tragic charge of “too 
little and too late.” 

There is no reason to recommit. We 
need no further consideration at this 
time. We canont afford the extravagant 
1 of a day's additional unnecessary 

elay. 
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Mr. President, I hope with all my heart 
that the motion to recommit will be over- 
whelmingly defeated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Mc- 
Manon] to the motion of the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Bricker]. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, is 
there any intention on the part of the 
opposition to take any time? 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McMAHON. I yield. 

Mr. CAIN. There are some Members 
on this side of the aisle who expect to 
speak briefly to the pending question. 

Mr. McMAHON. The pending ques- 
tion is the amendment of the Senator 
from Connecticut to the motion of the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker]. I 
have distributed a good deal of the time 
under my control, and before I go any 
further with it I should like to know 
what is going to happen on the other 
side of the aisle. 

Mr. CAIN. The Senator from Wash- 
ington can speak only for himself. He 
knows he will use approximately 10 min- 
utes of time. Other Senators have 
given evidence that they desire to speak, 
and other amendments wili be offered to 
accommodate their wishes. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I 
shall take a few minutes under the 
unanimous-consent agreement which is 
allotted to me on my amendment. 

Mr. President, we voted on a constitu- 
tional issue yesterday, but we also voted 
on a question of grave national policy. 
The Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] 
said that this issue has been before the 
Senate for 60 days. As a matter-of fact 
it has been before the Senate for 85 
days. The resolution of the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY] was sub- 
mitted on January 8. So we have been 
at it for 85 days. 

Mr. President, Napoleon, after escap- 
ing from Elba, raised his forces, marched 
on Dijon and Paris, and was defeated 
at Waterloo, in just 85 days. In 30 days 
all of France was conquered and over- 
run in World War II. In less than half 
a day the fleet at Pearl Harbor ceased to 
be a fighting force of the United States. 
In the flash of an eye, Mr. President, at 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, great cities 
ceased to be, for all practical purposes. 

So, Mr. President, when we set into 
operation or attempt to set into opera- 
tion a system by which we anticipate 
that we shall debate for a period of 85 
or 90 days what shall be done in the in- 
terest of the security of the United 
States, we are indeed gambling with 
destiny. The mighty force that has 
gathered in the Kremlin, operating with 
a board of directors of 11 men, in entire 
and complete secrecy, may well strike us 
as we were struck at Pearl Harbor. But, 
Mr. President, under the procedures we 
have adopted, it will be very difficult for 
us to build our defenses in such a way 
as to be able to anticipate a strike of 
that kind. 

As I said earlier today, it was only in 
1949 that we in this Chamber voted to 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff the power to ad- 
vise the National Security Council and 
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the President of the United States in re- 
gard to the military measures to be 
adopted for the defense of the security 
of our people. Make you no mistake, 
Mr. President: By what we have done 
here and by what is sought to be done 
by means of the motion to recommit— 
which motion, if adopted, would be only 
to compound the injury—we would re- 
peal the authority we gave in 1949, and 
we would make the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
the military advisers of the Congress of 
the United States. 

Mr. President, Athens adopted some 
such system, and Athens ceased to be. 

Mr. President, yesterday, in Paris, 
Gromyko made an attack on the Atlantic 
Treaty. I believe that treaty is the 
greatest instrument that has ever been 
drawn in the way of a military alliance 
for the purpose of keeping the peace. It 
has annoyed the Russians beyond all ex- 
pression; and now Gromyko seeks to put 
it on the agenda in Paris, for discussion, 
claiming that this alliance is at the 
source of the unrest in the world. 

So, Mr. President, it is significant that 
the North Atlantic Treaty and its pur- 
pose were attacked yesterday in Paris 
by Gromyko; and it is sad to note that 
the treaty, in its operations, has been 
attacked on the floor of the United 
States Senate, on the same day, and also 
today. 

The Senator from New York has said 
he hopes we shall not be “too little and 
too late.” I know that in statements 
which are being made outside this 
Chamber, some persons are ascribing to 
what is being done here, motives which 
I do not impute to any honorable Mem- 
ber—and all the Members of the Senate 
are honorable—but, Mr. President, I say 
that certain of those who will enter a 
national convention, seeking the nomi- 
nation of their party, could well bear 
upon their banners the emblem “too lit- 
tle and too late,” in view of what has 
been sought to be done here and in view 
of what is now sought to be done here to 
even greater effect and extent, by means 
of the motion to recommit. 

Mr. President, the chips are down in 
the world. There is involved the ques- 
tion of survival. Those who think we 
can abandon our allies, those who think 
we can give away resources to the extent 
of the resources which are contained in 
Western Europe, those who think we can 
give less than our full measure of devo- 
tion and less than our full measure of 
service and less than our full measure of 
support to our allies and can watch with 
equanimity such dissipation and. disap- 
pearance of their resources and strength, 
and still maintain the safety of our coun- 
try, are indulging in dreams which can 
only bring great sadness and despair to 
the world. 

Mr. President, I shall vote, reluctant- 
ly, for the resolution. I shall vote against 
the motion to recommit the resolution, 
because I do not wish to see in the head- 
lines throughout the world the statement 
that we in the Senate have rejected the 
proposal to send four of our divisions to 
prime the pump of the defenses of West- 
ern Europe. 

Furthermore, Mr, President, I hope 
that as the days go on, and as the true 
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nature of the threat is better understood, 
even among those in this Chamber, we 
shall find fewer attempts and less de- 
sire, in the face of this terrible peril, to 
compromise what I believe is the policy 
which alone can save us; and by that I 
mean the promotion of the strength and 
unity of the free world. 

Mr. President, something has been 
said about lack of confidence in the Pres- 
ident of the United States as being one 
of the causes for the vote which was 
taken yesterday on the so-called Mc- 
Clellan amendment. I would not have 
written some of the letters the Presi- 
dent of the United States has written. 
I would have said some things when he 
did not say some things. I would not 
have said some things when he has said 
them. However, Mr. President, I can 
read the record and I can show the Sen- 
ate, beginning with the Greek and Turk- 
ish policy, and carrying on with Mar- 
shall-plan aid and the North Atlantic 
Pact and its implementation, that there 
has been in the White House a man who 
has had the “guts” to stand up to the 
threat we face and to mobilize the free 
world against it. I am pround that I 
have had the opportunity to support him. 
Mr. President, when the verdict of his- 
tory is written, it will be written upon 
that record. I pay tribute to the courage 
our President has had in the great things 
he has done and the great things for 
which he has stood. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Connecticut yield to the 
Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. McMAHON. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I wish 
to ask a question of the distinguished 
Senator from Connecticut; that is my 
purpose in rising at this time. 

First, let me say that I agree fully 
with what the Senator from Connecti- 
cut has said in regard to the President 
of the United States, Let me ask the 
Senator whether he feels that there may 
be some Members of this body who dis- 
agree with the Senator from Connecti- 
cut, but who take seriously to heart and 
conscience the oath they took at the time 
when they became Members of the Sen- 
ate of the United States, namely: 

I solemnly swear that I will support and 
defend the Constitution of the United States 
against all enemies, foreign and domestic; 


that I will bear true faith and allegiance to 
the same;— 


Of course, the reference there is to the 
Constitution of the United States— 
that I take this obligation freely, without 
any mental reservation or p of eva- 
sion; and that I will well and faithfully dis- 
charge the duties of the office on which I am 
about the enter: so help me God, 


Mr. President, I ask the Senator from 
Connecticut, without in any way im- 
punging the sincerity of purpose of the 
President of the United States, although 
there might be some Senators among the 
96—— 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I 
cannot yield for a speech. 

Mr. CHAVEZ, The Senator from Con- 
necticut does not have to yield for a 
speech. Let me ask whether he believes 
in the Constitution. 
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Mr. McMAHON. Yes, I believe in the 
Constitution. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Very well. 

Mr. McMAHON. The Constitution 
says that the President shall be the 
Commander in Chief of the Armed 
Forces of the United States. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President. 

Mr. McMAHON. I decline to yield. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Connecticut declines to yield. The 
time of the Senator from Connecticut 
has expired. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield three more 
minutes to the Senator from Con- 
necticut. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Connecticut is recognized for 
3 minutes more. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a parliamentary in- 
quiry? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Connecticut yield for a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. MCMAHON, I yield for that pur- 


pose. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Nebraska will state the inquiry. 

Mr. WHERRY. I think we ought to be 
fair about this, and that at least, if the 
distinguished Senator from. Texas is to 
control the time of the opposition, the 
time ought to be employed by a Senator 
speaking in opposition, not by a pro- 
ponent. It is a complete violation of the 
unanimous-consent agreement to have 
the proponent of an amendment given 
more than 30 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
has undertaken to interpret the unani- 
mous-consent agreement as it was made. 

Mr. WHERRY. The opposition is to 
have 30 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
cannot control the question of the dis- 
tribution of time, when it is allotted by 
the Senator who has control of it. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I 
merely want to conclude. 

Mr. WHERRY. I desire to be abso- 
lutely fair. I want the Senator to have 
his 3 minutes, but I am now raising this 
question: If we are to continue with all 
the other amendments, are we proceed- 
ing with this one, when another amend- 
ment is offered, if the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Texas, the chairman of the 
committee, who has control of the time 
of the opposition, awards it to a pro- 
ponent, it will be a violation of the unan- 
imous-consent agreement, and will be 
not a faithful adherence to that agree- 
ment. Ido not see how it is possible for 
anyone to interpret it so as to permit 
time of the opponents to be used by pro- 
ponents. 

Mr. MCMAHON, Mr. President, I do 
not want to encroach upon the time of 
any Senator. I simply desire to have 
time in which to conclude. 

I accord to the Senator the right to 
his views, but it is my belief that we are 
not serving the Constitution when we 
attempt to constitute the Senate of the 
United States an advisory arm of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, for to do so, will, in 
practical effect, lead to debate of plans 
which should be kept secret, but which, 
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under a procedure of the kind proposed, 
will be divulged to the Kremlin. 

Ah, the Communists could not do bet- 
ter if they had a spy planted in the secret 
war plans room of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. Those plans would be brought up 
here, to be debated before the world. 
Constitutional? The founding fathers 
knew better than to do that. 

We do not challenge the right of the 
President as Commander in Chief to de- 
ploy the naval forces and the air forces, 
yes, we even acknowledge his right to 
deploy ground forces anywhere in the 
world—except where they are now 
reeded most in Western Europe. 

The Senate will regret its decision to 
set itself up as a general staff. There 
may be generals and admirals here. I 
have not heard from them. Iam certain, 
however, that we have some presidential 
candidate here, and they have not helped 
their cause this day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Connecticut to the 
motion of the Senator from Ohio. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion now is on the motion of the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I have an 
amendment on the desk, which I ask to 
have taken up and considered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On line 5, 
after the word “Senate”, it is proposed to 
strike out “forthwith” and insert “not 
later than three session days after this 
date.” 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, the able 
senior Senator from Connecticut has 
given the Senate of the United States his 
personal evaluation and estimate of the 
intelligence and attainments in general 
of the President of the United States. I 
found his evaluation interesting, though 
in large part I disagreed totally with it. 
But I think something ought to be said 
about the President of the United States, 
and that it ought to be said now. If that 
American, in mid-September 1950 had 
recommended to the Congress of the 
United States that authority be given 
him to deploy four American divisions 
abroad, in peacetime, to become a part 
of General Eisenhower's international 
army, rather than to have stated to the 
world and to this country, as he did, that 
he needed no help or authority of any 
kind from the Congress of the United 
States, the pending Senate resolution 
would not now be before the Senate, for 
the basic question would have been 
cleared away, and the four divisions 
would in all probability have been au- 
thorized literally months ago. 

To have those who would resist the 
motion made by the Senator from Ohio 
rise on the floor of the Senate and say 
that time is being wasted, when the only 
important time consumed has resulted 
from a lack of wisdom and common 
sense and of understanding on the part 
of the Chief Executive of this country, 
leads me to say that we all want to get 
this discussion over and done with; but 
there are those who feel strongly in sup- 
port of the motion to recommit, who in- 
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sist upon saying why they think the best 
interests of their country and of the free 
world will be served in the future by the 
passage of either a joint resolution or a 
bill, to be signed by the President, rather 
than through the adoption of a simple 
resolution of the Senate or a concurrent 
resolution of the Congress, which are 
mere expressions of opinion and can 
never become the law of the land. 

America is being told, and has been 
told for many days, by certain very dis- 
tinguished Members of this body, that 
those Senators, among them the Senator 
from Washington, who insist that the 
President be first authorized by the Con- 
gress before undertaking the implemen- 
tation of the Atlantic Treaty, are inter- 
fering with the President’s constitution- 
al powers as Commander in Chief. 

Every Senator, without exception, who 
has risen to oppose the motion made by 
the Senator from Ohio, has said that 
those who support the motion wish to 
take from the President some of his au- 
thority. I deny it. There is, from my 
point of view, not a word of truth in such 
an allegation. We are not undertaking 
to restrict or curtail any legitimate right 
of the President. Is it not important, 
for a change, to emphasize the word 
legitimate? We are not undertaking to 
restrict or curtail any legitimate right 
possessed by our Chief Executive. We 
do not seek to instruct him how he may 
employ American forces under an Ameri- 
can command, in protecting America’s 
national interests overseas. We have 
not said that the President does not have 
authority to maintain occupational 
forces in Germany, a thing which he 
clearly has the right to do. We are not 
trying to tell the President that he may 
not deploy American military personnel, 
to protect American lives and property 
located outside continental United 
States. This, to my mind, the President 


has a clear right to do. What we seek 


to tell the President of the United States, 
and this is the last and only chance we 
shall have of doing it, is that he, the 
President, shall not decide for himself, as 
an individual, a policy question which 
will affect the welfare and security of not 
only the present generation but of future 
generations of Americans. We are try- 
ing to tell our President that the Con- 
gress of the United States must reach a 
verdict, as a jury must reach a verdict, 
upon the question of whether American 
forces are to be committed to an inter- 
national army in peace time, in order to 
fulfill America’s obligation under the 
North Atlantic Treaty. 

We are advising the President, and we 
seek to inform the Nation, that the 
North Atlantic Treaty is not self-imple- 
menting, as a number of Senators have 
been asking us to believe in recent days. 
We are pointing out that if a man’s 
word means anything, this reflection 
ought to be important to the President 
and to every American who thinks, the 
President ought to recall that his spokes- 
man—no Senator yet has risen to deny 
it—stated during the extended debate 
on the North Atlantic Treaty that the 
Treaty was not self-implementing. We 
are suggesting, also, that if the assur- 
ances which we thought were seriously 
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given and true, were actually glibly and 
readily given, and are now to be dis- 
missed, ignored, and bypassed, in this 
country have graver concern for the fu- 
ture welfare and downright integrity of 
the individual American than we have 
ever previously had in this Nation. 

If Congress should decide that a posi- 
tive decision is in our Nation’s interest, 
then, to my mind, the Chief Executive 
can deploy our American forces any- 
where he thinks best in his role as Com- 
mander in Chief. But, if the Congress— 
and it is not likely, but it is a matter of 
princple so far as a number of us are 
concerned—should decide that our Na- 
tion’s welfare would best be served by 
assisting Europe in ways other than 
committing American forces to Europe 
in peacetime, then the President of the 
United States, whether he likes it or 
whether he does not like it, as an indi- 
vidual, should be required—and I use 
that word advisedly—to observe and 
obey the will of the American people as 
expressed by the Congress of the United 
States, the spokesmen for the American 
people. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CAIN. May I say only this to my 
very good friend from New Mexico, that 
I shall have concluded in 5 minutes, at 
the end of which time, should he care 
to ask me one or more questions, I shall 
very much like to have an opportunity 
to answer. 

In my considered view, if the Presi- 
dent of the United States is permitted to 
do as he wishes, then I conceive that the 
Congress, of which I am a part—and I 
am very proud to be a Member of this 
body—no longer speaks for the people of 
America and that it will have but very 
little future use for existence. 

If the resolution now pending is not 
recommitted, but if it is approved, I do 
not want anyone to believe that the Sen- 
ate or the Congress has authorized the 
President to commit American forces to 
General Eisenhower's peacetime inter- 
nationalarmy. I want only for the peo- 
ple to know what the truth and the facts 
are and let them then reach their own 
decision. The Senate resolution is noth- 
ing more, nor can it be, no matter how 
strongly worded, than an expression of 
an opinion. It does not have the force 
of law, and it cannot be binding on the 
President of the United States. It 
merely approves what the President in- 
tends to do, anyway, and it expresses the 
hope that the President will seek con- 
gressional approval before he decides to 
assign additional American forces to the 
Atlantic Pact army of the future. 

As a result of the passage of the Sen- 
ate resolution, the President can do after 
its passage no more nor less than he 
could do before its passage, which is pre- 
cisely as he wants it. The only way in 
which the President of the United States 
can be authorized to undertake any 
given course of action is through a joint 
resolution or a bill. I think this Con- 
gress would have given the President, 
last September or shortly thereafter, the 
authority he required if he had recom- 
mended that limited American forces be 
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committed to an international peace- 
time army. 

Either a joint resolution or a bill, one 
or the other of which we now seek to 
bring before the Senate, requires the 
President’s signature before it can be- 
come what is very important, or what 
used to be important in America, the 
law of the land. Unfortunately, too few 
Americans understand the differences 
between a bill and our several types of 
resolutions. Tragically, too many Amer- 
icans will think Congress has exercised 
its responsibility and imposed its will on 
the President of the United States if 
Congress passes either the meaningless 
simple resolution which is now pending 
or the meaningless concurrent resolu- 
tion which is on the Senate Calendar. 

What any President can do once he 
can do again. If the President of the 
United States can at this time implement 
the North Atlantic Treaty on his own 
initiative, I know of no reason why the 
President should seek authority in the 
future from any source in order to do 
the very same thing again. 

Mr. President, the crime of the past 
several decades, to my mind, at least, is 
that free and democratic nations have 
been destroyed around the globe. This 
has happened because the legislative 
process has been renounced by men who 
are frightened, by men who are scared 
of things they do not understand, by men 
who do not have any faith in themselves 
or in the people whom they represent. 
The legislative process has been re- 
nounced in favor of creating indispensa- 
ble men and all-powerful executive gov- 
ernments. I think this liquidation of 
the legislative process is going on in 
America today in front of our own eyes. 

If our President—and I call him our 
President, to whom I seek to be of assist- 
ance so long as he has the monumental 
responsibility and obligation of his high 
office—if our President requires only his 
own authority to commit our sons to an 
international command in peacetime, 
can the Members of the Senate and can 
any American tell me, or think of any- 
thing that such a President would not 
be able to undertake in the future, 
within his own authority? 

For the good of what I conceive the 
needs of my country now and in the 
future to be, I pray, as a citizen, first, 
as the junior Senator from Washington, 
second, that the motion presented by the 
distinguished Senator from Ohio to re- 
commit this simple Senate resolution 
will be agreed to, in order that we can 
then offer America something which is 
sound, decent, honest, and legal. 

I now yield to the Senator from New 
Mexico, who asxed me to yield some 
minutes ago. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Washington has sufficient 
time to answer my question, I wish he 
would. First, I should like to make a 
brief observation. I was sworn in as a 
member of this body in 1935. In all 
seriousness I took my oath of office to 
support the Constitution. I still believe 
in the law of the land. I do not in any 
way deprecate what anyone else may be 
doing to support and cooperate with the 
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President of the United States, who is a 
personal friend of mine. I shall cooper- 
ate with him to the extreme. Iam will- 
ing to go the limit. But I still believe in 
the law of the land and in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. If that is a 
mistake, it is a mistake in my interpre- 
tation of what I think is my duty. 

I should like to ask this question of the 
Senator from Washington: Much has 
been said here as to the unity which is 
desired. Does not the Senator from 
Washington, or any other Senator, think 
it would be possible to obtain that unity 
which is so much desired if Congress 
should participate in carrying out the 
functions of Government, including the 
supplying of forces for national defense? 

Mr. CAIN. The Senator from Wash- 
ington thinks it is unfortunate that the 
Senate of the United States for the most 
part is so far removed from those Ameri- 
cans who are commonly referred to as 
the people. The Senator from Wash- 
ington has recently had an opportunity 
to travel among the people in his own 
northwest country, and if he came away 
with any one conviction it is that the 
people in our country want and would 
demand, if they had a way so to do, or 
the machinery with which to do it, that 
the Congress of the United States lay 
down the policy as to whether young and 
older Americans should be committed 
in support of an international peacetime 
army. 

I trust I have answered the Senator’s 
question. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The President of the 
United States—and I do not refer to 
the present occupant as such, but rather, 
Iam talking about the office of the Presi- 
dent of the United States—is the Com- 
mander in Chief. Of what is he the 
Commander in Chief? - 

Mr. CAIN. Of the Armed Forces of 
the United States, as created by the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Under the provisions 
of the Constitution of the United States 
does the Senator from Washington feel, 
because the Constitution says we have 
to appreciate and realize that the Presi- 
dent is the Commander in Chief of the 
Armed Forces, that we have to do any- 
thing that pleases the U. N. or the Atlan- 
tic Charter in that respect? 

Mr. CAIN. The function of the Con- 
gress of the United States is to lay down 
the policy which guides the President 
in the conduct of his responsibility as 
the Commander in Chief of the Ameri- 
can Armed Forces. Period. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I hope the Senator will 
appreciate the fact that with me it is not 
a political matter. 

Mr. CAIN. I can thoroughly under- 
stand that. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. With me it is strictly 
whether it hurts or not. I took an oath 
of office. The President of the United 
States at the moment is a personal friend 
of mine. However, I believe in law and 
in the Constitution. I believe that under 
my oath of office it is the senior Senator 
from New Mexico who must decide 
whether I am carrying out the purposes 
of that oath, 
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Mr. CAIN. I understand. The Sen- 
ator from New Mexico and the Senator 
from Washington are in complete agree- 
ment with reference to what the senior 
Senator from New Mexico has so re- 
cently stated. Mr. President, may I ask 
how much time is available to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Twelve 
minutes. 

Mr. CAIN. I suggest that an equal 
division of the time would be fair. I 
yield 6 minutes to the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, on this 
motion the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts made a rather forceful 
statement about the urgency of telling 
General Eisenhower exactly what the 
position of Congress would be. What is 
the position of the Senator? As usual, 
he says that we must not delay. He says 
we must not delay another moment. He 
says we must not recommit the resolu- 
tion to the committee, that delay would 
mean that General Eisenhower would 
come home. 

General Eisenhower was pretty fair 
about the conditions. When he returned 
from Europe he made several statements, 
and I heard them. I invite the attention 
of the Senate to the statement he made 
on February 8. It was in answer to a 
question asked by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH]. The 
Senator asked General Eisenhower: 

Senator SmirxH of New Jersey. I have one 
or two questions I would like to ask the 
general. 

The first is this, General: We used to 
think that to be successful with the program 
we have been discussing it was most impor- 
tant that we need a strong public opinion 
supporting it throughout the country—a 
feeling by the people that they know what it 
is all about and that they approve it. r 

General EISENHOWER, Senator SMITH, I be- 
lieve that unless there is, generally speaking, 
a community of understanding, a unanimity 
of understanding of what we must do, and a 
determination to do it, this thing is hope- 
less. I believe it thoroughly. I believe the 
facts must be laid before the American peo- 
ple in great clarity, even at the risk here and 
there of violating some security. I think we 
must do it without belligerence, without 
bombastic presentations. We must just get 
the facts before them, because in the long 
run only public opinion can win wars and 
only public opinion can preserve the peace, 
I couldn’t agree with you more, 


That was the answer which the Gen- 
eral gave to the Senator from New Jer- 
sey. The Senator from New Jersey then 
said: 

I am glad to hear you say that. It seems 
to me that that is the answer to the ques- 
tions raised on the constitutional authority 
of either the President or the Congress. It 
seems to me that, if we want public opinion 
behind it, the people of this country will 
want to feel that their Congress is advised 
and that Congress in general approves of the 
program that is adopted. I think, if the 
question is put to constitutional authorities, 
it is academic. We must have public opin- 
ion, and we can't have it unless the Congress 
knows and the Congress in general approves 
of the program. 


A statement could not be clearer than 
that. The General said that even at 
the expense of some security we must 
have the American people behind what 
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we are doing. How are we to get the 
American people behind it? It must be 
brought about by a joint resolution. The 
Congress of the United States includes 
the Senate and the House of Represent- 
atives. I believe the House of Repre- 
sentatives is closer to the people, and, 
therefore, I think it speaks more effec- 
tively for them than does the Senate. 
The President should join in the respon- 
sibility, and he should be glad to do so, 
As this whole program is unfolded, when 
the House hears it, and when the Sen- 
ate hears it, it goes to the President, and 
he has the opportunity of joining in the 
responsibility. I am sure he will do so. 

I belfeve that procedure should be fol- 
lowed, because I am sure that is what 
the American people would want. In my 
opinion that is the course which should 
be followed. The resolution submitted 
by the junior Senator from Nebraska ex- 
pressed the sense of the Senate that the 
Congress make the determination, not 
that the Senate make it. I discussed the 
matter with the senior Senator from New 
Jersey, and he knows my feelings about 
it. 

Mr. President, I say to you now, and I 
say to the Senate, that the American 
people want to know all the facts in the 
case, instead of having them known only 
to the Members of the Senate, before 
they take another dose, if we are going 
to talk about doses. We must get the 
backing of the people of the country. 
General Eisenhower is correct when he 
said that we must have the people behind 
what is done. There should be no delay 
in educating them. They should be ad- 
vised of their responsibilities. They 
should know what is to be done when we 
start to move the troops to the Western 
European countries. They should know 
that they are committing themselves to 
land warfare. 

Believe me, Mr. President, the fathers 
and mothers are anxious to know. The 
mail I have received proves that they 
want toknow. The answer to the charge 
of “delay, delay, delay,” is given by Gen- 
eral Eisenhower himself. It is answered 
by the distinguished Senator from New 
Jersey, who said we must make it indubi- 
tably clear that we have the support of 
the American people. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I do not believe I have 
the time to yield; I am very sorry. If I 
have some time to yield, I shall be glad to 
yield later. 

There is another point I wish to make, 
if I may. Iam of the opinion that every 
country in Europe would like to see this 
question settled by constitutional proc- 
esses. They want to know that it is not 
only the administration that is behind 
what we are doing. They want to know 
that the Congress of the United States, 
representing the people of the United 
States, are solidly behind what we do, 
and that it is not just one man who is 
determining our national defense policy. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor’s time has expired. 

Mr. WHERRY. Could I have one 
more minute? 
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Mr. CAIN. Indeed, the Senator may 
have another minute. 

Mr. WHERRY. Two minutes? 

Mr. CAIN. No; 1 minute. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
is recognized for 1 minute. 

Mr. WHERRY. I am sorry I cannot 
have more time. In the future, before I 
agree to a unanimous-consent request, 
I shall go into it in some detail. I want 
to cooperate with my distinguished col- 
leagues, but when we come to a discus- 
sion of important questions such as the 
one now pending we should not be lim- 
ited to 4 or 5 minutes. The life of the 
Republic is at stake. 

While I cannot answer all the argu- 
ments which have been made, I wish 
again to refer to what the distinguished 
Senator from Texas said when we ap- 
proved the North Atlantic Treaty. I 
wish to call attention to page 3014 of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of last Friday. 
I ask unanimous consent that his 
statement appearing on page 3014 be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. WHeErry. Let me remind you of the 
assurance given by the senior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. CONNALLY], chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, as spoken 
in July 1949, when the treaty was before 
the Senate for ratification. 

His words will bear repeating again and 
again. They beat in the hearts of patriotic 
Americans, 

This is what the senior Senator from Texas 
said: 

“The obligations are plainly set forth in 
the treaty, and to the Congress itself must 
be remitted the mi tter of whatever we fur- 
nish under article 3 or under other articles 
of the treaty. Iam willing to trust the Con- 
gress. Congress is where the Constitution 
puts the responsibility, and that is where we 
shall put it.” 

That was the senior Senator from Texas 
speaking when he pleaded for ratification of 
the treaty. 

His words carried great weight with the 
Senate. And, with his words ringing in 
their ears, Senators voted for ratification of 
the treaty. They had a right to take his 
assurance. It is the customary way. 

On the floor of the Senate yesterday the 
junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker] said 
that he and other Senators had voted for 
ratification of the North Atlantic Treaty 
based upon such assurances. He said that 
if they had known then what they know 
now, they would not have cast their votes 
in favor of ratification of the North Atlantic 
Pact. That is how serious it is. It is a 
question of keeping faith. It is a public 
moral obligation. Faith should be kept. 
Notice that the senior Senator from Texas 
said “the Congress.” He did not say this 


high level policy would be relegated to com- 


mittees, creatures of the Senate, or be exer- 
cised by them in a labyrinth of reports by 
chiefs of staff of the military, or that this 
national defense policy would be determined 
by a fraction of the Senate. 

“The Congress,” said the senior Senator 
from Texas, 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Texas said that regardless 
of article 3, or other articles of the treaty, 
Congress shall implement the treaty. 
Today he says he did not say that. Mr. 
President, how much time have I re- 
maining? 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor’s time has expired. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I have been 
saving an extra minute for the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
is recognized for another minute. 

Mr. WHERRY. We also heard what 
the Secretary of State said. If we can- 
not believe those who give us the as- 
surance that Congress will implement 
the treaty, how much faith can we put in 
the administration? 

I should think they would be the first 
who would want to insist that the Con- 
gress implement the treaty, and not that 
the President of the United States should 
implement it. That is what the Ameri- 
can people think. That is what the boys 
in the service think. They are so con- 
fused that they want to know what they 
are fighting for. Let Congress imple- 
ment the treaty, and perhaps they will 
know. It will not be like the case of 
another great agreement, like the agree- 
ment reached at Tehran, Potsdam, or 
Yalta. We have had the secret agree- 
ments, but if the consideration of the 
matter now before the Senate takes an- 
other day or two so that what we are 
doing may be clarified, it will be in the 
interest of the American people, and 
unless they are behind the program, it 
will be difficult for General Eisenhower 
to win any war. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Washington yield, with 
the understanding that he will not lose 
the floor? 

Mr. CAIN. With that understanding, 
I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
understand complaint has been made on 
the floor of the Senate that the time on 
the other side of the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut should have been 
in the control of the opposition. I do 
not like to have any misunderstanding 
as to the division of time; we do not 
proceed in that way. The Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Warxixs! has stated that he 
desires 20 minutes and, for the reason I 
have stated, I ask unanimous consent 
that he be allowed 20 minutes and that 
it not be charged to anyone. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
object. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Washington has 4 minutes. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I yield the 
remaining 4 minutes of my time to 
the junior Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
MALONE]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Nevada is recognized for 4 minutes. 
CONGRESS ABROGATED CONSTITUTIONAL 

RESPONSIBILITY ê 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, on the 
21st day of March the junior Senator 
from Nevada said: 


Senate Resolution 99 is the usual type of 
vague and inconclusive statement of the con- 
gressional viewpoint. Legally, it means 
nothing, although the Congress is actually 
passing upon a historical affair, namely, upon 
the question of Presidential power. This 
was indicated by General Eicenhower when 
he addressed a joint meeting of the Congress. 
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The general has already invited the 
Congress to visit him at his permanent 
headquarters in Europe. These head- 
quarters were established before the good 
general addressed the joint meeting of 
the House and the Senate upon his re- 
turn from Europe. We are asked to 
approve something that is already a fact, 

THE VANDENBERG RESOLUTIONS 


Mr. President, the start of this whole 
controversy was the Vandenberg reso- 
lutions on June 11, 1948. Never in the 
history of this Nation until June 11, 1948, 
did the Senate become a party to the 
treaty-making power of the President 
until such treaty was presented to the 
Senate. 

ADVANCE EXECUTIVE COMMITMENTS 


For 4 years we have faced a condi- 
tion—a commitment by the President or 
by an improvident State Department on 
every important question it made in ad- 
vance of its submission to the Senate, 

OBJECTIVE OF VANDENBERG RESOLUTIONS 


Mr. President, the Vandenberg reso- 
lutions, presented on June 11, 1948, asked 
the President of the United States to 
make a separate treaty, a pact—several 
such pacts in fact, if you please. 

At that time the junior Senator from 
Nevada debated the question with the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDEN- 
BERG] and said that if we asked for such 
a pact we were morally bound to accept 
it when it came to the floor of the Senate 
regardless of its provisions. It later de- 
veloped that we were morally bound, 
We did enter into the pact. 

The next thing was to implement the 
pact with arms. With the advent of the 
treaty—the Atlantic Pact—it was, of 
course, a foregone conclusion that we 
would arm Europe. 

The fourth move, then, was the ques- 
tion of men to defend Europe. All this 
came out in the debate with the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] at the 
time. There never has been any ques- 
tion that the entire program was in the 
mind of the State Department at the 
time the Vandenberg resolutions reached 
the floor of the Senate on June 11, 1948, 
as indicated by the following statement 
in the debate on the Vandenberg reso- 
lutions by the junior Senator from Ne- 
vada on June 11, 1948: 

I am not contending that such a treaty 
made subsequent to the passage of the reso- 
lutions would not have to be ratified by this 
body, but I also believe that there is, through 
these resolutions, an implied approval of any 
such treaty which may be made, and that 
this action could well be the first step in re- 
linquishing the policy which has long been 
established through the Constitution of the 
United States. This is the first step, just as 
we took the first step in violation of the Con- 
stitution by appropriating money for foreign 
nations for any purpose over a long period of 
years, through small appropriations in the 
beginning. Finally we reached the point 
where the appropriations for foreign nations 
closely approached, and even surpassed, what 
ordinarily would constitute an entire year’s 
appropriations for the expenses of this Gov- 
ernment. It required some time to establish 
this precedent, but it was finally established, 
and is not now questioned. 

In my humble opinion, this is the first step 
toward breaking down the independence of 
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the Senate of the executive department, and 

the constitutional provision that the Senate 

review any such treaty before final approval. 
* ~ * ~ * 


We shall be taking this step without hay- 
ing any idea whatever of what is in the mind 
of the President or the State Department 
as to the kind of treaty that will be pre- 
sented to us later, but in effect we are direct- 
ing them to make it without such knowl- 
edge. 

* + * * * 

It is my opinion, Mr. President, that we 
have moved far through the United Nations, 
but we must still keep an independent atti- 
tude in the Senate of the United States to 
discuss all of the evidence when any treaty 
is offered, and independently ratify it or 
turn it down. When once ratified, of course, 
we are ready to accept our obligation. 

It is the back-door approach or the cellar- 
window entry into an entangling alliance 
without proper consideration. It is done 
with sugar-coating, with candied icing on it. 
We are told it is done in solemn keeping with 
the provisions of the United Nations Charter 
which the Senate has already ratified. 

At the time this part of the Charter was 
adopted, it was generally believed—and there 
was no other explanation ever given—that 
regional agreements would apply only to na- 
tions in close proximity one to another, or 
to nations in the same hemisphere. The 
only one ever mentioned at San Francsico 
in which the United States would partici- 
pate was the Chapultepec agreement for the 
security of the Western Hemisphere. 

* * * + * 

I am not opposing such treaties, but I am 
calling the attention of this body to the fact 
that it should ratify such treaties only after 
full debate and understanding. 

There is a grave constitutional question 
at issue in the consideration of this resolu- 
tion. It is whether the President and the 
Senate have the constitutional power to carry 
the United States into a military pact that 
calls on the United States to enter a foreign 
war without Congress actually passing a res- 
olution of war. Under the language of the 
United Nations Charter, each member of a 
regional agreement must go to the defense of 
any other member attacked by an aggressor. 
Thus, with the United States in such an 
agreement, the President might well order 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force into action in- 
stantly upon an appeal for help from a fel- 
low-signatory who might declare he was being 
attacked by an aggressor. Congress then 
would be faced with a fait accompli with 
the Armed Forces of the United States ac- 
tually at war without Congress having passed 
a resolution of war, 

+ * + + * 

Mr. President, I want to say at this point 
that there is even now a well-defined 
rumor—it is a little more than a rumor, be- 
cause many industrialists have been con- 
tacted—to the effect that we are about to 
propose another scheme whereby we shall 
revive the lend-lease principle of furnishing 
free of charge arms, munitions, and supplies 
to the other nations in the United Nations. 

These resolutions could well front for the 
next suggestion in that direction. 

Mr. President, I am not opposing such 
treaties—but I am suggesting that this body 
should go slow in any advance approval for 
the reasons I have outlined. Each treaty 
should stand upon its own feet when it is 
submitted to this body. 


"THE ATLANTIC PACT (TREATY) PROVISIONS 
Mr. President, we are in a war, accord- 
ing to the Atlantic Pact, whenever any 
member of the Atlantic Pact nations 
gets into trouble, whether it is in the 
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defense of their colonial possessions or 
for some other reason. 

We are leading the American people 
into a world-wide defense of a European 
policy, not a United States policy. The 
policy and program have been laid down 
by Europe from the beginning. We are 
following along with the defense of 
European possessions—in defense of the 
colonial slavery system in the Far East— 
the Mediterranean areas, and in Africa, 

CONSTITUTIONAL POWER OF CONGRESS 


Mr. President, is it not about time that 
the Congress regain the constitutional 
power—the responsibility reposed in the 
legislative branch by the Constitution. 
They include the raising of armies, the 
disposition of the armies, the regulation 
of foreign commerce, and other enumer- 
ated powers. 

CONGRESS AND THE REGULATION OF THE 

NATIONAL ECONOMY 

Mr. President, in the Senate Commit- 
tee on Finance at this moment we are 
seriously considering extending for an 
additional 3 years the President’s con- 
trol of foreign commerce, under the 
1934 Trade Agreements Act, which 
means the regulation of the national 
economy. The President has the con- 
stitutional responsibility to decide for- 
eign policy. 

Mr. President, the Congress could re- 
gain its constitutional responsibility to 
regulate the national economy through 
the simple expedient of allowing the 1934 
Trade Agreements Act to expire on June 
12 of this year. 

The Constitution clearly places the re- 
sponsbility for the regulation of the na- 
tional economy in the legislative branch 
through the regulation of foreign com- 
merce. 

The Congress transferred the respon- 
sibility to regulate the national econ- 
omy to the executive branch through 
the 1934 Trade Agreements Act, which 
coupled with the constitutional respon- 
sibility to fix foreign policy, tied the na- 
tional economy to the foreign policy. 

Congress should again separate the 
fixing of the foreign policy by the execu- 
tive branch from the regulation of for- 
eign commerce—national economy—by 
allowing the 1934 Trade Agreements Act 
to expire on June 12, 1951. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor’s time has expired. 

Mr. CAIN. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor will state it. j 

Mr. CAIN. If I.am so permitted, I 
should like to withdraw my amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Washington withdraws his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I move that 
the motion of the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Bricker] be amended by adding 
at the end thereof the words “in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of Senate 
Joint Resolution 56, now pending before 
the Committees on Foreign Relations 
and Armed Services, jointly.” 

Mr. President, I yield to the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. WATKINS] such time as 
may be necessary for him to present his 
views, z 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Utah is recognized for not to exceed 
30 minutes. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, the 
senior Senator from Utah comes from a 
part of the United States where the peo- 
ple have a profound belief in the Consti- 
tution. I have been taught from my in- 
fancy that the framers of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States were men in- 
spired by God, and that that great in- 
strument was raised up and perfected to 
make possible a nation such as the one 
of which we are so proud, whose people 
can have the great freedoms which other 
nations of the world envy, but have nev- 
er been able to approach. So when I as- 
sume the position I have taken on the 
matter now under discussion, I have 
taken it seriously and earnestly, and I 
believe representing the wishes of at 
least a majority of the people of my 
State. 

Mr. President, I am not taking snap 
judgment on what I believe the views of 
the people of Utah to be on the pending 
question. I took it on myself to send 
out a questionnaire to more than 29,000 
voters of the State of Utah. The names 
represented all types of occupations— 
business, labor, farmers, housewives, 
school teachers, professional people of all 
kinds, Dusinessmen, managers, including 
also many public officials of the State of 
Utah. 

A number of questions were put be- 
fore them with respect to the problem 
we now are considering. One of the 
questions was, “Do you believe that the 
President of the United States should 
have the right to send troops to Europe, 
and do you believe he should have the 
right to send an unlimited number with- 
out the consent and authorization of 
Congress?” 

As I recall, only 155 took the position 
that the President had the power in and 
of himself to take such action. More 
than 1,400 took the position that the 
President did not have such power. I 
believe that was a fair cross section. I 
think that, speaking here tonight, I am 
representing the overwhelming majority 
of the people of my State. If I have 
figured correctly, that was a ratio of 
about 9 to 1 against the President’s po- 
sition and against the position assumed 
by those who support his contention. 

Mr. President, the remark was made 
here tonight by one of my distinguished 
colleagues that it looks as if it is going 
to be a case of “too little and too late”; 
that during this debate, occupying 85 
days or 87 days, while we have been 
considering this extremely important 
matter, action has been delayed, and 
it is probably thought by some that all 
this time will have been wasted, and that 
what is done will be “too little and too 
late.” Let me point out that the North 
Atlantic Treaty was ratified by the Sen- 
ate in 1949—I remember it was on July 
21—and soon thereafter was approved by 
the other nations, and went into effect, 
What had been done by the adminis- 
tration in implementing that pact from 
that day until the time the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY] submitted his 
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resolution, which was referred to the two 
committees? 

What was the occasion for delay dur- 
ing all that time? Was there not an 
emergency? Were we not faced with the 
challenge of communism and Russia at 
that time as we are today? Did not the 
events of Korea happen along in June of 
1950? What was done immediately 
thereafter for many months to imple- 
ment the North Atlantic Treaty? “Too 
little and too late” may be a correct 
statement, but it cannot be late to those 
who are moving today so that we will 
follow the laws and the Constitution of 
the United States. 

Mr. President, let the blame be placed 
where it squarely and honestly belongs— 
on the administration. To me it has 
been almost impossible to understand 
why, after adopting that treaty as the 
program for the defense of the free na- 
tions, of Western Europe and the Euro- 
pean area, all the intervening time has 
been permitted to elapse without action. 
It is true a bill to implement the treaty 
by arms was introduced and passed; but 
no effort was made to implement the 
treaty by furnishing troops to garrison 
Western Europe or to prepare for de- 
fense. It seems to me under those cir- 
cumstances it comes with very poor 
grace for anyone now to say that those 
who are asking that the question be de- 
bated are stopping action when there is 
probably such grave peril as to endanger 
the Republic itself. 

Mr. President, we have had some 
precedents for what is being done now. 
I call attention to the United Nations 
Charter, which itself provided for an 
international force to protect the se- 
curity and the peace of the free nations 
of the earth. Some 43 countries were 
parties to that great pact. Distin- 
guished gentlemen, some of whom are 
even arguing here today, and have 
argued on this floor at other times, have 
already a record of implementing that 
instrument with armed forces. When 
that instrument was drafted it provided 
in article 3 how it should be imple- 
mented. It was provided that agree- 
ments should be negotiated between the 
United Nations Security Council and the 
member nations for the implementation 
of the charter by a great police force, 
an international army that was to pro- 
tect the peace of the world. It was not 
merely a matter of ground troops. It 
had reference to air, sea, and land forces. 
They went to work to work out a plan to 
take care of that situation. 

When the charter came before the 
Senate for ratification there was a dis- 
cussion as to the question of powers as 
between the Congress and the President 
of the United States, but that was re- 
solved by the President of the United 
States and the leaders of that day by 
promptly introducing the 1945 United 
Nations Participation Act, which was 
approved by the President of the United 
States. He had previously, as I pointed 
out a little while ago, sent a letter ap- 
proving that method of procedure. So 
when the measure came before the Con- 
gress it was passed as the legal method, 
within the Constitution of the United 
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States, of implementing article 43 of the 
charter, which contained the words 
“these agreements shall be ratified or 
shall be approved according to the con- 
stitutional processes of the various mem- 
bers parties.” 

What did the Participation Act pro- 
vide? It has not been referred to very 
much in this debate, but it ought to be. 

After the previous provisions had au- 
thorized the appointment of our ambas- 
sadors and our representatives on the 
United Nations Security Council and te 
the Assembly, section 6 of the Participa- 
tion Act, then went into the matter of 
how the agreements for implementing 
the international army should be taken 
care of, and this is what it provided: 

The President is authorized to negotiate 
a special agreement or agreements with the 
Security Council which shall be subject to 
the approval of the Congress by appropriate 
act or joint resolution— 


Not as we are proceeding now, not as 
the committees did for 87 days, as I un- 
derstand, while this matter was being 
debated, but by appropriate bill or joint 
resolution— 
providing for the numbers and types of 
armed forces, their degree of readiness and 
general location, and the nature of facili- 
ties and assistance, including rights of pas- 
sage, to be made available to the Security 


- Council on its call for the purpose of main- 


taining international peace and security in 
accordance with article 43 of said charter. 


I want the Members of the Senate to 
note—those who have been talking about 
the Senate and the House trying to be 
Chiefs of Staff and trying to determine 
military strategy—that at that time, 
after a very careful preparation and very 
careful discussion, not only with the 
Members of the Congress and the Presi- 
dent, but with the Chiefs of Staff, who 
were then engaged in the war, and who 
included many of our military men of to- 
day, the participation act provided that 
the agreement should contain “the num- 
bers and types of armed forces, their de- 
gree of readiness and general location, 
and the nature of facilities and assist- 
ance, including rights of passage, to be 
made available to the Security Council 
on its call for the purpose of maintain- 
ing international peace and security in 
accordance with article 43 of said char- 
ter.” 

There was the pattern. The Senator 
from Texas, the distinguished chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee ap- 
proved that. The Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. MILLIKIN] went before the 
committee when it was considering the 
subject, and asked whether that was the 
method which would be pursued. 

He was toldit was. That was the an- 
nouncement made at that time. When 
the measure came to the Senate it was 
passed, and became the law. 

Who were the men who went on rec- 
ord favoring the action then taken as 
the method of implementing the char- 
ter by an international force? Some of 
them are presently in the Senate. One 
was the distinguished Vice President, 
then the Senator from Kentucky. 
Others were the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. BUTLER], the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr, Byrd], the Senator from New Mex- 
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ico [Mr. CHaAvez], the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. CONNALLY], the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. FERGUSON], 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Fur- 
BRIGHT], the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Green], the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. HickENLOopER], the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HILL], the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Hory], the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Jonson], the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr, JOHN- 
ston], the Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. Kiicore], the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Know.1anp], the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKEL- 
LAR], the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
McManon], the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Macnuson], the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK], the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. SAL- 
TONSTALL], the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. SMITH], the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. VANDENBERG], the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Wi1LEy], and the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Youne]. 

Sixty-five Senators voted in favor of 
the act. Only seven voted against it. 

If the President of the United States 
had sent a message to the Congress say- 
ing, “We would like by an act of Con- 
gress to implement the North Atlantic 
Pact, not only on the question of arms 
and armament but with respect to 
armed forces, because a situation has 
now arisen so that we need them“ and 
he suggested that method of procedure— 
is there any question that there would 
have been an almost ready acquiescence 
to consider the matter? He could have 
proceeded and negotiated his agree- 
ments. He would not have needed to 
have spelled out the matter in complete 
detail. He could have given us the 
over-all figures. He could have given 
us some kind of limitation. He could 
have presented that to the Congress. 

Mr. President, I voted against ratifica- 
tion of the North Atlantic Pact because 
those who sponsored it would not accept 
the reservations I proposed, which would 
have protected the rights we now have 
in mind. Had my reservations been ac- 
cepted, there would not have been any 
argument on that score. 

A week ago today I introduced a joint 
resolution which I think is constructive. 
It is along the line of what should have 
been done, and I think it is along the 
line of what we shall have to do yet if 
we are to take care of the situation which 
will confront us when there is a desire to 
have the United States send more than 
four divisions to Europe. The joint 
resolution provides for implementation 
of the North Atlantic Treaty. This is 
the joint resolution—a measure to be 
passed by both the House and the Sen- 
ate, Mr. President: 

That the President is authorized to nego- 
tiate a special agreement or agreements with 
the parties to the North Atlantic Treaty, 
which shall be subject to the approval of 
the Congress by appropriate act or joint 
resolution, providing for the numbers and 
types of armed forces, and their degree of 


readiness and general location, to be made 
available by the United States for the pur- 
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poses of such treaty; and no armed forces 
in addition to the armed forces provided 
for in such special agreement or agreements 
shall be made available by the United States 
for such purposes. 


Mr. President, that is almost the exact 
language of section 6 of the act of 1945 
which authorized our participation in 
the international army provided for the 
United Nations. 

That is the type of measure to which 
I think we have been committed. Those 
on the other side of this issue have stood 
for that type of measure. It was in their 
program; and all the Members of the 
Senate whose names I have mentioned 
voted for it. 

Mr. President, in 1949 another inter- 
national agreement was presented to the 
Congress and to the people. After de- 
bate, in which it was said that the Con- 
gress would fully implement the provi- 
sions of that pact, as provided in arti- 
cle 11 of the pact, the Congress approved 
it. Later the administration asked for 
an implementation on the arms side. 

Much has been said to the effect that 
the Congress does not have the ability 
or the knowledge to do the things that 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff or our other 
military commanders should do. How- 
ever, Mr. President, no one in the Sen- 
ate raised that question when it came to 
the question of furnishing the arms, the 
ships, the tanks, the guns, and the other 
things needed for our allies overseas. No 
Member of the Senate then objected 
when the Congress had before it the act 
specifically stating the amount of money 
to be used for that purpose. No Member 
of the Senate claimed then that by that 
act we were taking away the powers of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff or the powers of 
our other military leaders. 

We passed that measure. The very 
Senators who now are contending that 
the President alone can do that are the 
Senators who voted for that act at that 
time; and on that occasion they did not 
make any reservations whatsoever. 

Mr. President, we still have a duty to 
perform. The pending Senate resolu- 
tion and the concurrent resolution which 
will follow it may be adopted by the— 
Mr. President—— 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve I shall move that we take a re- 
cess for 5 minutes. i 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I wish 
to finish this sentence. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Manon in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Utah think he should proceed? 

Mr. WATKINS. Iam temporarily dis- 
tressed. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, per- 
haps we should take a recess for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the sugges- 
tion of the absence of a quorum may be 
withdrawn, and that the order for the 
calling of the roll may be rescinded, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may make a statement for 30 seconds. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator from. Maine is recognized 
for 30 seconds. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have just learned that unanimous 
consent has been granted the distin- 
guished junior Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. HENDRICKSON] to permit him to 
change his vote yesterday on the Leh- 
man amendment from “yea” to “nay.” 
Since at the time of that vote the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey and I were con- 
ferring on committee business, and since 
he was under an erroneous impression 
in regard to that vote, and since I, also, 
was under an erroneous impression re- 
garding it, caused by the same circum- 
stances, I, too, ask unanimous consent 
to have my vote of yesterday on the 
Lehman amendment changed from 
“yea” to “nay.” This change will not 
change the result of the vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the change will be made, 
since it will not affect the result of the 
vote. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does unexpired time 
remain for either side on the pending 
question? Is the Chair advised that 
there are other Senators who wish to 
speak on the pending question if any 
unexpired time remains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised by the Parliamentarian 
that the Senator from Missouri has 13 
minutes remaining and the Senator from 
Texas has 30 minutes available to him. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I yield the 
remainder of my time to the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Bricker]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio is recognized for 13 
minutes. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I shall 
speak very briefly on this matter, but I 
think that, after all the ranging over 
the field and diversion from the subject 
matter and real essence of the pending 
motion, we ought to recur a little bit to 
the purpose of it and discuss the funda- 
mental question which it involves. It 
seems to me that very little consideration 
has been given to what the Constitution 
is, and yet there has been a great deal 
of talk about the Constitution during the 
debate. 

The only reference to the President 
in the Constitution, in connection with 
the Army and the Navy, is that he shall 
be the Commander in Chief. I think 
we may well go back to the debates in 
the Constitutional Convention which 
brought about the designation of the 
President as the Commander in Chief. 
We shall find that the purpose in so do- 
ing was to put the Army and the Navy 
in civilian control, so that there would 
not be a soldier in command as Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and the 
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Navy, but that an elected representative 
of the people should always be Com- 
mander in Chief. 

What power was the Congress given? 
The provision has often been read and 
referred to here, yet we seem to get en- 
tirely away from it. It is provided in 
the Constitution that Congress shall 
have power “to declare war, grant let- 
ters of marque and reprisal, and make 
rules concerning captures on land and 
water.“ It deals with war. The Con- 
gress has power “to raise and support 
armies, but no appropriation of money 
to that use shall be for a longer term 
than 2 years“ -a very definite implica- 
tion that control of the Army should be 
constantly in the hands of the Congress, 
with a limitation on appropriations of 2 
years. 

The Congress has power “to provide 
and maintain a Navy; to make rules for 
the government and regulation of the 
land and naval forces.” I emphasize 
that, Mr. President. 

The Constitution then proceeds to give 
the President certain limited power in 
regard to the militia. Certainly the 
Congress has power to make rules and 
regulations in regard to the conduct of 
the Army and the utilization of troops. 
The power of the Commander in Chief 
becomes supreme only in time of war, 
after war is declared by the Congress of 
the United States. 

Much has been said today on the 
other side of the aisle about national 
unity. It has been suggested that those 
of us who want this resolution sent back 
to the committees and desire to have 
passed a bill or a joint resolution—a 
measure which would mean something 
positive, are breaking up national unity. 
I should think that those who would 
most want the Congress to take positive 
legal action in this matter would be Sen- 
ators on the other side, who at this time 
are trying to implement the Atlantic 
Pact, through the measure now before 
the Senate, a simple resolution. 

If the President can send troops 
abroad now, he can bring them back 
next year. The very men who are today 
on the floor of the Senate saying that the 
President has this power ought to be the 
very ones to protect the power of the 
Congress against the day when the one 
man will change his mind, and, with it, 
the destiny of the people of the United 
States, without their having a voice or 
a vote in the decision, So those who 
want national unity ought to insist that 
Congress take legal action to support the 
President of the United States, so that 
one individual shall not be the supreme 
authority. 

We have also been accused of delay. 
It is said that delay will handicap Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, and that our allies will 
not understand what is going on if we do 
not act immediately. From the begin- 
ning that has been the plea of those who 
believe in the totalitarian authority of 
the President of the United States. 

There need be no delay in carrying out 
the motion which I have made, in which 
motion I have been joined by the Sena- 
tor from Oregon and the Senator from 
Utah, because the motion within itself 
directs the committees forthwith to re- 
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turn in the form of a joint resolution the 
same resolution we are now considering. 
I, for one, would be glad to consent to a 
unanimous-consent request that consid- 
eration of the joint resolution when re- 
ported to the Senate be proceeded with 
under the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment heretofore entered into. 

I am interested vitally in determining 
whether the power to send American 
boys into an international integrated 
army at this time resides in the Presi- 
dent or in the Congress of the United 
States; and it becomes more important 
when we realize that in this branch of 
the Congress we have recently passed a 
universal military training bill. Wheth- 
er it will be passed in the other branch 
of the Congress I do not know; but if it 
should be passed there, it would give the 
President of the United States 1,000,000 
boys a year. If he has sole authority 
over the Army and the Navy as Com- 
mander in Chief, he could do as he well 
pleased with the boys called up under the 
draft or under universal military train- 
ing. That ought to be kept in the hands 
of the Congress of the United States. 
That more directly and in a more wide- 
spread manner represents the sentiment 
and the interests of the people of this 
country. 

As I have said, I am interested, vitally 
interested, in that. The most important 
question we have had to pass upon dur- 
ing this session, even more important 
than any action taken in the last Con- 
gress, is the question whether, under the 
Constitution of the United States, the 
President has the sole power, or whether 
the Congress has the authority, as the 
Constitution has always been inter- 
preted, and a clear reading of the lan- 
guage employed by the founding fathers 
definitely indicates. 

Mr. President, that is an important 
question, but it is far more important 
that we remember the oath we took, 
as was so dramatically presented a mo- 
ment ago by the Senator from New Mex- 
ico, to abide by the Constitution of the 
United States, and to protect the liberties 
of the people of America. Once the 
President of the United States has the 
power, which he here seeks, to determine 
foreign policy without in any way, shape, 
or form, referring the matter to the Con- 
gress of the United States, the only fur- 
ther step that could possibly be taken 
would be his taking complete control of 
domestic policy. By that time we would 
be well on the way to an authoritarian- 
totalitarian government, imposed upon 
us in the name of defeating the same 
kind of philosophy across the ocean. 

Mr. President, it is a very serious mat- 
ter we are considering tonight, and any 
delay which will bring about a proper 
conclusion on the part of the Congress 
of the United States of this very vital 
issue is well worth while. It will pay 
dividends in the liberties of the American 
people. It will pay dividends in the pre- 
served power of the Congress of the 
United States in the years that are to 
come, the broad policy-making power 
of the Government. Only by proper 
checks and balances on power as among 
the executive, legislative, and judicial 
branches of the Government, can the 
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preservation of the liberties of the Amer- 
ican people be maintained. 

Mr. President, I call upon my col- 
leagues in the Senate to support the mo- 
tion to recommit the resolution to the 
committees, the committees to make of 
it a bill or a joint resolution, so that the 
American people may know who is re- 
sponsible for the foreign policy of the 
United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. WHERRY and other Senators 
asked for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Missouri is recognized. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Missouri, who was on his 
feet seeking recognition, was recognized. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I withdraw 
the amendment to the motion which I 
previously offered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator, under the rules, cannot with- 
draw his amendment at this time, the 
yeas and nays having already been or- 
dered thereon. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the yeas and nays be rescinded, and 
that the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Kem] be permitted to withdraw his 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. The amendment is 
withdrawn. 

' Mr.McFARLAND. Mr. President, has 
all the time for debate expired? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Gillette Millikin 
Anderson Green Monroney 
Bennett Hayden Morse 
Benton Hendrickson Mundt 
Brewster Hennings Murray 
Bricker Hickenlooper Neely 
Butler, Md. Hill Nixon 
Butler, Nebr. Hoey O'Conor 
Byrd Holland O'Mahoney 
Cain Ives Pastore 
Capehart Jenner Robertson 
Carlson Johnson, Colo. Russell 
Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Chavez Johnston, S, C. Schoeppel 
Clements Kefauyer Smathers 
Connally Kem Smith, Maine 
Cordon Kerr Smith, N. J. 
Dirksen Kilgore Smith, N. C. 
Douglas Knowland Sparkman 
Duff Langer Stennis 
Dworshak Lehman Taft 
Eastland Lodge Thye 
Ecton Long Underwood 
Ellender McClellan Watkins 
Ferguson McFarland Welker 
Flanders McMahon Wherry 
Frear Malone Wiley 
Fulbright Martin Williams 
George Maybank Young 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. The question is on agree- 
ing to the motion of the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Bricker] to recommit Senate 
Resolution 99. The yeas and nays have 
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been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Humpurey] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Wyoming IMr. 
Hunt] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate on official committee business. 

The Senator from Nevada (Mr. Mc- 
Carran] is absent by leave of the Senate 
on official business. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Mc- 
KELLAR] is absent because of illness. 

If present ard voting, the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Hunt], the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Macnu- 
son], and the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. McKeLLAR] would vote “nay.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. VAN- 
DENBERG] is absent by leave of the Senate, 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Mc- 
CARTHY], who is necessarily absent, is 
paired with the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Tosey], who is absent 
on official business. If present and vot- 
ing, the Senator from Wisconsin would 
vote “yea,” and the Senator from New 
Hampshire would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Bripces] is detained on official 
business. 

The result was announced—yeas 31, 
nays 56, as follows: 


YEAS—31 
Bennett Dworshak Millikin 
Brewster Ecton Mundt 
Bricker Ferguson Schoeppel 
Butler, Md. Hendrickson Taft 
Butler, Nebr. Hickenlooper Watkins 
Cain Jenner Welker 
Capehart Johnson, Colo. Wherry 
Carlson Kem Williams 
Case Langer Young 
Cordon Malone 
Dirksen Martin 
NAYS—56 
Aiken Hill Murray 
Anderson Hoey Neely 
Benton Holland Nixon 
Byrd Ives O'Conor 
Chavez Johnson, Tex. O'Mahoney 
Clements Johnston, S. C. Pastore 
Connally Kefauver Robertson 
Douglas Kerr Russell 
Duff Kilgore Saltonstall 
Eastland Knowland Smathers 
Ellender Lehman Smith, Maine 
Flanders Lodge Smith, N. J. 
Frear Long Smith, N. C. 
Fulbright McClellan Sparkman 
George McFarland Stennis 
Gillette McMahon Thye 
Green Maybank Underwood 
Hayden Monroney Wiley 
Hennings Morse 
NOT VOTING—9 
Bridges McCarran Magnuson 
Humphrey, McCarthy Tobey 
Hunt McKellar Vandenberg 
So the motion to recommit was not 
agreed to. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the resolution, 
as amended. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr, President, I offer 
an amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 4, 
line 25, and on page 5, lines 1 and 2, it 
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is proposed to strike out the words “and 
the Senate hereby approves the present 
plans of the President and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff to send four additional 
divisions of ground forces to Western 
Europe” and substitute in their place the 
words “and it is the sense of the Senate 
that the present plans of the President 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff to send four 
additional divisions of ground forces to 
Western Europe in implementation of 
article III of the North Atlantic Treaty 
should be submitted to Congress in the 
form of a Senate joint resolution.“ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from South Dakota is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, virtu- 
ally all the argument which has been 
arrayed this evening against the mo- 
tion to recommit has been based on a 
concept which I believe to be false. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, may 
we have order? We cannot hear what 
the distinguished Senator is saying. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate 
will be in order, 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Dakota yield for a moment, with the un- 
derstanding he will not thereby jeopar- 
dize his rights to the floor? 

Mr. MUNDT. With that under- 
standing, I am glad to yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. May I ask how 
many amendments will be offered to the 
resolution? 

Mr. WHERRY. There are three more 
amendments. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Four amendments, 
including the one offered by the Senator 
from South Dakota, 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, while 
I wish to expedite the work of the Senate 
and cooperate with the distinguished 
majority leader, there is also before us 
the question of debate on the resolution 
itself, 

Mr. McFARLAND, If three amend- 
ments are to be offered to the resolution, 
I believe we should dispose of at least 
one more, or we will not conclude con- 
sideration of the resolution tomorrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from South Dakota is recognized for 30 
minutes. He may wish to use 30 minutes, 
or he may desire to yield some of the 
time. 

Senators who are compelled to leave 
the Chamber will do so in order. Sena- 
tors who are compelled to converse will 
please retire from the Chamber, 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, Senate 
Resolution 99 must be considered, in its 
closing stages, not only from the stand- 
point of its position with regard to the 
constitutional responsibilities and au- 
thorities of the United States Senate, 
but also from the standpoint of the rec- 
ord which was written into the archives 
of history at the time the Atlantic Treaty 
was ratified. When that ratification was 
before us, we all recall we were repeated- 
ly assured it would be implemented only 
by congressional action and approval. 
Virtually all the argument which was 
made in opposition to the motion of the 
distinguished Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Bricker], to recommit the resolution, 
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was made by speakers who used a very 
strange and unusual prelude to their op- 
position to the proposal made by the 
Senator from Ohio. Almost without ex- 
ception every speaker opposing the ef- 
fort to recommit the resolution began by 
saying in effect, “This resolution is not 
the way I would have had it. Had I 
worked my will upon it in the committee 
or on the floor of the Senate I would have 
written it in an entirely different form. 
But since it is here in this form I now 
am going to oppose the motion to recom- 
mit, and I am urging that we adopt the 
resolution in its present form, because I 
am afraid.” 

Look at the things of which they were 
afraid, Mr. President. One Senator was 
afraid that he was going to be misunder- 
stood by someone reading the newspa- 
pers in Europe—misunderstood about 
the parliamentary procedure in which 
we engage on the floor of the United 
States Senate. Another Senator said he 
was afraid that he was going to be mis- 
understood by his constituents at home, 
because they would not understand that 
a motion to recommit was simply a par- 
liamentary device for effectuating an im- 
mediate and important amendment. 

A third Senator was afraid of being 
misunderstood by General Eisenhower. 
A fourth Senator was afraid of being 
misunderstood at the other end of Penn- 
sylvania Avenue. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that if 
are going to legislate under that kind of 
fear psychosis, we certainly are going to 
proceed to riddle and sabotage the 
American Constitution in a mighty 
strange climate and a most bizarre en- 
vironment. 

I think it is about time for the United 
States Senate to cease being afraid of its 
shadow and cease being afraid of every- 
one who dares to criticize it. 

As I have listened to some Senators in 
this debate, it has seemed to me that 
some of our colleagues are afraid of al- 
most every activity in which a Senator 
engages except walking up to the pay 
window to collect his salary on the first 
of the month. Senators are afraid to 
stand by the Constitution. They are 
afraid to trust their committees. They 
are afraid to trust their colleagues. They 
are afraid to trust the House. They are 
afraid to trust themselves. So day after 
day and week after week we have been 
debating a resolution of the Senate called 
Senate Resolution 99; and every Sena- 
tor knows in his heart that it does not 
make one iota of difference whether it 
is adopted or not. It does not add any- 
thing to the President’s power. It does 
not detract anything from the Presi- 
dent’s power. It is simply an expres- 
sion of a pious wish—it has no legisla- 
tive significance, value, or authority 
whatsoever. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. The distinguished Sena- 
tor from South Dakota, a long-time ac- 
quaintance of mine, refers to the fears of 
Senators. I merely wish to let the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota know that per- 
sonally I am not afraid either of the 
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remarks he has made against those of us 
serving here as his colleagues in the 
Senate; or am I afraid of the legislative 
measure to which we have been giving 
consideration today. I merely wish to 
place that statement in the record. 

Mr. MUNDT. Iam delighted to have 
the Senator place himself on record. I 
have no objection to that. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. BRICKER. Does the Senator 
agree with me that there is no reason 
for anyone to be afraid of this resolu- 
tion, because it does not amount to any- 
thing? 

Mr. MUNDT. It does not amount to 
a thing in the world; and the one thing 
each of us has left as a responsibility as 
individual Senators is to tell the country 
clearly and bluntly that what has been 
widely heralded as the big debate 
should more properly have been her- 
alded as the big deception. We are here 
deciding nothing of significance at all. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. CAIN. In one of the newspapers 
of this morning the Senator from Wash- 
ington read a headline which went some- 
thing like this: “Senate places curb on 
administration’s desire to commit 
American forces to Europe,” or words 
to that effect. What has the Senate 
actually done by way of placing any kind 
of limitation or restriction of any char- 
acter on the Executive’s determination to 
commit American forces without refer- 
ence to the Congress of the United 
States? 

Mr. MUNDT. Notathing. Our obli- 
gation to the constituents whom we re- 
spectively serve is to make that point 
clear. It seems to me that there could 
be nothing which would do greater vio- 
lence to confidence in this country than 
to allow this measure to be adopted with 
the understanding back home that the 
United States Senate had worked its will 
in any way, in the slightest degree; that 
it had curbed any of the executive au- 
thority, either assumed or constitutional, 
because, as a matter of fact, as I shall 
show from the language of the resolu- 
tion itself, if the Senate adopts Senate 
Resolution 99, it will completely vacate 
its authority from the standpoint not 
alone of the movement of troops into an 
international command, but also largely 
from the standpoint of shaping future 
foreign policy in the United States. 

When Senators later rise and protest 
let it be recorded that on this vote, on 
the 3d day of April 1951, by our vote—if 
we approve this resolution—we signed 
over to the Executive or to General 
Eisenhower, or to an international com- 
mander from France, Italy, or some- 
where else, the authority which we swore 
to uphold when we swore to uphold the 
Constitution of the United States. We 
shall have by our action or inaction dele- 
gated our constitutional authorities to 
others. 

If we are to vote to approve the reso- 
lution, it would have been much better 
had it worked out so that we could have 
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voted for it on the first day of April, be- 
cause if there ever was an April fool 
joke perpetrated on the people, it is the 
attempt to make them believe that the 
United States Senate is legislating when 
we are simply petitioning the king, as 
supplicants, that he pay attention to 
some of the pious phrases we are writing 
into this utterly innocuous resolution, 
This resolution is but a petition to the 
President pleading with him to give some 
credence to our wishes. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. CAIN. It seems to me that the 
distinguished Senator from South Da- 
kota shares the sorrow which presently 
surrounds the junior Senator from 
Washington because of the latter's be- 
lief that if and when the pending simple 
Senate resolution is adopted, too many 
Americans will have been led to believe 
that the United States Senate has exer- 
cised some measure of control and au- 
thority over the question of whether in 
peacetime American forces shall be com- 
mitted to an international command in- 
Europe in support of America’s obliga- 
tion under the North Atlantic Treaty. 

Mr. MUNDT. Precisely. Operating 
in the atmosphere of fear which I have 
mentioned, for various reasons Senators 
have run away from their position of 
responsibility as upholders of the Con- 
stitution. If the country realizes or un- 
derstands that we have vacated our au- 
thority, it will know where to look for 
recourse and relief. But should we let 
the sham and the pretext go abroad that 
the United States Senate by amending 
or adopting this simple resolution is 
working its will through legislation, that 
8 me will be the most serious travesty of 

Mr. CAIN. I thank the Senator for 
his answer, and I invite the attention of 
every thoughtful American to it. 

Mr. MUNDT. I will say to the distin- 
guished Senator from Washington that 
I listened with rapt attention to his very 
masterful speech of a few minutes ago. 
I wish to associate myself completely 
with what he had to say. When this 
debate began, I expected to vote to ap- 
prove sending four divisions of troops to 
Europe with suitable safeguards and by 
constitutional process, but I am not going 
to vote for sending a single American boy 
to Europe by the fictions in this resolu- 
tion and in violation of the constitutional 
process. I refuse to be a party to this 
legislative deception. I believe that the 
insistence of the White House that this 
be done without any constitutional ac- 
cess to the Congress of the United States, 
or any constitutional approval, is a dis- 
tinct contribution to disunity in this 
country. It is a stubborn disservice both 
to our security and our unity of purpose. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT, I yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Is it not also true 
that approval of Senate Resolution 99 
not only is a deception and a fraud per- 
petrated on the American people, but 
likewise is deceptive and illusory so far 
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as our allies in Western Europe are con- 
cerned, because the resolution does not 
have the strength of law? 


Thus we are deceiving our allies as 


well as the people of the United States. 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator is exactly 
correct, and I am sure the old Bible stu- 
dents in the Senate, of whom there are 
many, will recall that the Good Book 
has something to say about houses which 
are built on shifting sand. And cer- 


tainly if there ever was an attempt to 


erect an international policy on a false 
premise.and a false foundation, it is this 
attempt to ram through the Senate by 
extra-constitutional methods legislation 
which could have been put through by 
constitutional methods without, I dare 
say, as many as 20 or 30 Senators voting 
in opposition to that kind of constitu- 
tional authorization. 

Mr. President, to highlight the ex- 
tremes to which the administration has 
been willing to go in the gross art of 
deception, let me call attention with a 
lexicographer’s care to some of the trick 
language in Senate Resolution 99. We 
can discard the whereases, because the 
whereases are the stump speech of any 
legislation, and have no binding effect 
on anybody in any bill. Then we come 
to the resolve provisions. 

1. The Senate approves the action of the 
President of the United States— 


That is something definite and spe- 
cific—in approving the appointment of 
General Eisenhower and in placing the 
Armed Forces of the United States 
which are now in Europe, under his com- 
mand. I dare say not a single Senator 
would vote against that. The fact is 
that General Eisenhower is a splendid 
commander, who can do a fine job of 
commanding the troops we have in Eu- 
rope. That is as far as paragraph No. 1 
goes. 

In paragraph No. 2 we get into the 
fine art of clairvoyance— 

2. It is the belief of the Senate— 


And so forth. No one is interested in 
what we believe in or do not believe in. 
They are interested in whether we have 
enough conviction to pass a law imple- 
menting our beliefs. They are interested 
in knowing whether we have enough con- 
viction so we are willing to legislate ac- 
cording to constitutional processes. But 
for some of us to pontificate about what 
the rest of us believe in seems to me as 
futile as it is to consult ladies or gentle- 
men engaged downtown in reading tea 
leaves, or in giving clairvoyant readings 
for $3 a prophecy. 

The third paragraph fairly puts us 
into harmony with the legislative pro- 
cedure in which we find ouselves. It 
says: 

3. It is the sense of the Senate that the 
President of the United States— 


Do such and such, 

Paragraph 4 says: 

4. It is the sense of the Senate that be- 
fore sending units of ground troops to 
Europe— 


And so forth. In paragraph 5 we go 
back and approve something again, but 
what do we approve? We approve the 
understanding which at the last report 
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was in world-wide rivalry with “The 
Thing” that the musicians write about 
from the standpoint of being the No. 1 
mystery in America. Nobody knows 
what the understanding is. Nobody has 
put it in the Recorp. Nobody has spelled 
it out. Nobody has read it. Nobody here 
has seen it. 

We, a once proud coordinate body of 
the Government, are asked to approve 
“the understanding,” but we do not 
know what it is; we approve “the under- 
standing” but we do not know who made 
it; we do not know who signed it. We 
do not know what is in it, but we approve 
it. So that puts us back into clairvoy- 
ance again. 

Then we come to paragraph No. 6: 

6. It is the sense of the Senate— 


That we do something else. 
And paragraph No. 7: 
It is the sense of the Senate— 


Mr. President, can any Member of our 
body imagine the once sturdy Senators 
who sat in our seats, like Clay, Calhoun, 
Daniel Webster, and the senior Bob 
La Follette, arguing for 3 weeks about 
whether or not they could summon 
enough courage to request the Executive 
to consider, if he would please, some 
opinion that they dared to have on some 
matter of vital importance to the secu- 
rity of this country or to our interna- 
tional policy? Can Senators imagine 
those sturdy Senators of bygone days en- 
gaging in what passes for “the great de- 
bate” about what the sense of the Senate 
should be, without measuring up to their 
sworn oaths as Senators to legislate and 
vote for or against a measure written in 
conformity with constitutional proc- 
esses? 

Mr. President, Senate Resolution 99 
reminds me of nothing quite as much as 
the various memorials that all Members 
of the Senate have on occasion gotten 
from State legislatures. We have all re- 
ceived them. We have filed them for ap- 
propriate action. Senators know what 
the action is. 

There is usually just one short step 
between the hand of the Senator and 
the receptacle known as the waste 
basket. That step is to appear on the 
pages of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD in 
proud print, that the legislature of such 
and such a State has memorialized Con- 
gress to do so and so. That is a per- 
fectly legitimate function, and all our 
respective legislatures spend a great deal 
of time memorializing Congress, and we 
place the memorials in the Recorp. But 
I dare say the destiny of the human race 
has never been affected very much by 
the memorials adopted by the legislature 
of any State of any Senator present here 
tonight. 

Mr. President, what we are doing in 
Senate Resolution 99 is to memorialize 
the President, as Senators. The United 
States Senate now, acting as a State 
legislature would, is memorializing the 
President “please to pay attention to 
something which we think we have 
agreed upon in substance.” 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
SPARKMAN in the chair). 


(Mr, 
Does the Sen- 
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ator from South Dakota yield to the 
Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. BRICKER. I do not think this 
body can be compared fairly with a State 
legislature, because a State legislature 
does not have power to act in such a case 
as this, while we have the authority to 
act and are avoiding the responsibility. 

Mr. MUNDT. That is true. The only 
way a State legislature can express its 
will to Washington is to memorialize us 
on a subject. The Senate is resorting to 
a technique beneath the ordinary au- 
thority of its activity, because it lacks 
the courage to stand up and face the is- 
sue with a joint resolution or a bill, or to 
act in accordance with constitutional 
procedure. So, instead, we timidly at- 
tempt in Senate Resolution 99 to me- 
morialize the President. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield for a question? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. KEM. The resolution refers to 
“constitutional processes” or “constitu- 
tional procedure.” Is it possible that it 
is the constitutional right of petition 
which the Senate is exercising? 

Mr. MUNDT. Precisely that, and only 
that, as it seems to me. Some of our 
Members seem to be controlled in their 
thinking by the Pentagon or by the State 
Department or by the White House, and 
seem happy if they can retain for the 
United States Senate the power of peti- 
tion. That is all we even attempt in 
Senate Resolution 99. That is our “con- 
stitutional process.” That is what we 
aredoing. Weare petitioning the White 
House “please to consider some of the 
things on which we find ourselves in 
comparative agreement.” 

I submit that the adoption of Senate 
Resolution 99 is going to result in its 
coming back to plague every Member of 
this body who votes for it, because by 
voting for it Senators push this body, 
this legislative body, toward the level of 
importance of the British Parliament 
prior to the year 1215, because long be- 
fore old King John was compelled to 
affix his seal to the Magna Carta in 
1215 that English parliamentary body 
exercised the power of petition, and from 
the day when they compelled King John 
to affix the seal of state to the Magna 
Carta Anglo-Saxon legislative bodies 
have had the authority to. legislate 
instead of to petition. 

It may be that this day of April 
1951 marks the beginning of the end 
of that constitutional process, because 
the United States, for some reason or 
other, is afraid that someone will mis- 
interpret what it does; is afraid that 
30 minutes’ delay is going to change the 
course of history, delay in order to re- 
commit, and bring back from the com- 
mittee yet tonight a joint resolution 
forthwith; afraid what the critics in the 
press are going to say, or what someone 
in the State Department is going to say, 
or what the White House may say, or 
what someone on the other side of the 
sea may say. 

Mr. President, acting under the whip- 
lash of fear has deprived many people 
in this world of their freedom. I doubt 
very much whether we are going to go 
very far in defeating Red Russia with 
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a red budget, or if we are going to get 
very far in restoring the freedom of for- 
eign individuals against their rulers if 
in this country we sacrifice the authority 
that we, the people, have by permitting 
those who would rule us to ignore con- 
stitutional concepts and procedures of 
our Government, 

Mr. President, this art of deception 
has gone even further. Let me read 
carefully now here in the quiet of the 
evening on the floor of the Senate what 
the architects of this “appeal to the 
king” put in it. I read to the Senate 
paragraph 6 of Senate Resolution 99. I 
think by comparison the English barons 
who wrote the text of the Magna Carta 
in their appeal to that ancient English 
king had more courage and did the job 
better and certainly with greater lucid- 
ity than does paragraph 6. 

Let me read the paragraph: 

It is the sense of the Senate that, in the 
interests of sound constitutional processes— 


That sounds good for home consump- 
tion— 
in the interests of sound constitutional 
processes, and of national unity and under- 
standing, congressional approval should be 
obtained of any policy requiring the assign- 
ment of American troops abroad when such 
assignment is in implementation of article 3 
of the North Atlantic Treaty. 


So far so good. There is a stump 
speech. Constituents, please read and 
close your eyes and go no further. That 
sounds good when placed in a speech 
back home. 

What comes next? In order to have 
these sound constitutional processes and 
to bring about congressional approval, it 
says: 

And the Senate hereby approves— 


Now, nobody has risen up to this late 
hour in the debate to say that the United 
States Senate is the Congress; that we 
alone can provide or deny congressional 
approval. But Senate Resolution 99 
would so provide. 

It is my complaint that the Senate is 
surrendering its former importance and 
is reducing itself below the level of a re- 
spectable State legislature. Certainly 
the Senate is not trying to attain a new 
significance by moving over and assimi- 
lating the House of Representatives and 
attempting to call itself a unicameral 
body or congress. But after making the 
proud boast that we should do this by 
“sound constitutional processes’ and 
that “congressional approval should be 
secured,” in the next sentence Senate 
Resolution 99 drops all that by saying 
“and the Senate hereby approves the 
present plans,” thus throwing into the 
ashean the so-called congressional ap- 
proval, and making this measure the 
most conspicuous piece of mutual self- 
contradiction that I have seen in a long, 
long time. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SPARKMAN in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota yield to the 
Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. MUNDT. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. BRICKER. The Senator re- 
ferred to the portion of the sixth para- 
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graph of Senate resolution 99 which 
states that— 


It is the sense of the Senate that, in the 
interests of sound constitutional processes— 


And so forth. Is there any constitu- 
tional process known as a Senate resolu- 
tion or a Senate concurrent resolution? 

Mr. MUNDT. None that I know of. 
I think perhaps we could say that both a 
Senate resolution and a Senate concur- 
rent resolution are within the purview of 
the Constitution; but there is no way by 
which a binding law can be written by 
either of those devices. 

Mr, BRICKER. That is the point to 
which I am referring, namely, that the 
only type of legislation authorized or re- 
ferred to in the Constitution of the 
United States is legislation passed by 
both Houses of Congress, and sent to 
the President of the United States, for 
his approval or veto, and returned to the 
Congress in case of veto, for a possible 
overriding of the veto. Nothing else can 
have the force and effect of law. 

Mr. MUNDT. Precisely. 

Entirely apart from that, and looking 
at this resolution with the greatest pos- 
sible amount of charity, and giving the 
benefit of every possible doubt to the 
committees which conceived this meas- 
ure, I say that I wish someone would 
have sufficient linguistic facility to ex- 
plain how either House of Congress act- 
ing alone can do anything that will have 
the force and effect of law or that can 
even provide what might be considered 
congressional approval. 

In order to have such force and effect, 
the least that can be used is a concur- 
rent resolution, 

Mr. President, I think the all-time 
prize and the all-enduring orchid for 
legislative legerdemain should be award- 
ed these committees, for if any of our 
committees ever started out with one 
thing, and wound up with something 
else, it is these committees. 

It is the purpose of my amendment to 
have the Senate save its self-respect, at 
least as a grammarian, if not as a con- 
stitutionalist, by saying something that 
Wwe mean, in that simple sentence. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Is the Senator dis- 
cussing his amendment that is printed 
and is at the desk? 

Mr. MUNDT. I am, beginning on 
pages 4 and 5 of the Senate resolution. 

Mr. McCLELLAN., It is the Senator’s 
amendment A? 

Mr. MUNDT. Yes; my amendment 
A. 
Mr. McCLELLAN. I call the Sena- 
tor’s attention to the last line of his 
amendment, in which he uses the words 
“in the form of a Senate joint resolu- 
tion.” 

Mr. MUNDT. Yes. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Since the motion 
to recommit the resolution and have the 
committees report a joint resolution has 
failed, would not the Senator wish to 
make his amendment conform to the 
language of the pending resolution, by 
modifying the last line of his amend- 
ment so as to have it state “in the form 
of a Senate concurrent resolution“? 
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Mr. MUNDT. Let me inquire of the 
Senator from Arkansas, who has con- 
tributed the most important amend- 
ment which has been adopted in the 
course of the debate, and whose counsel 
I very seriously covet for myself, whether, 
from the standpoint of sending the four 
divisions and the use of the divisions 
asked for to the extent that is intended, 
he has in mind, in connection with that 
language, a Senate joint resolution or a 
Senate concurrent resolution. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I have in mind a 
Senate concurrent resolution, because we 
have already passed on the question of 
a Senate joint resolution. It strikes me 
that if the Senator from South Dakota 
intends to contribute anything by means 
of his amendment and by having it 
adopted, if the Senator would change 
the last line of his amendment to read, 
“in the form of a Senate concurrent reso- 
lution,” certainly a Senate concurrent 
resolution does not undertake to speak 
for only one branch of the Congress, but 
would put the entire Congress on the 
record as approving this proposal. 

Mr. MUNDT. That is correct. While 
I would have hoped that the amendment 
of the Senator from Arkansas would 
have brought before us a Senate joint 
resolution, I am willing to concede that 
if in connection with the future consid- 
eration of the sending abroad of more of 
our divisions, we are to act by way of 
a Senate concurrent resolution, then 
there is no particular reason why we 
should not use the same formula in con- 
nection with the sending of the first four 
divisions, even though personally I think 
it should all be done by either a bill or 
a joint resolution. 

Mr. MeCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am not opposed 
to a joint resolution, and I have said that 
probably it is the best way by which 
to express the will of the Congress. I 
am not necessarily disagreeing with that 
procedure; but I am trying to be prac- 
tical about the matter. We are not go- 
ing to be able to have that kind of pro- 
ecdure adopted. Even if we attempted 
it, we would not succeed with it. i 

The approach by way of a Senate 
concurrent resolution is the best ap- 
proach we can make to this matter, and 
the most emphatic way left to the Con- 
gress to deal with it, as I view the situa- 
tion, and to make the will of Congress 
and its sense and its judgment known not 
only to the President but to the country. 

So I urge the Senator from South Da- 
kota to consider modifying his amend- 
ment so as to have it state, in the last 
line, “a Senate concurrent resolution,” 
rather than “a Senate joint resolution.” 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, it seems 
to me that looking at this matter as a 
realist, although I personally would be 
very unhappy to have the provision read 
“a Senate concurrent resolution,” never- 
theless I feel that if we can reach the 
stbject matter in such a way as to bring 
the language into complete harmony 
with that of the McClellan amendment 
dealing with the sending of subsequent 
divisions, we shall at least have made 
good sense and honest diction out of 
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what is written in paragraph 6 of the 
resolution, on page 4, where mention is 
made of congressional approval, for then 
it will have provided for at least con- 
gressional approval by both Houses of 
Congress, 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at this point? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. A concurrent reso- 
lution does carry with it congressional 
approval. It may not have the force of 
law in saying that it is the sense of the 
Congress that the President should sub- 
mit the proposal for congressional ap- 
proval, but certainly a concurrent reso- 
lution carries with it congressional ap- 
proval. e 

Mr. MUNDT. Yes; it does do that. It 
does not have the force of law, but it is 
half a step, at least, in the right direc- 
tion. It would clearly serve a stern 
warning to any President not to ignore 
Congress. Although we would like to 
take perhaps a step and a half in the 
right direction, yet if we take half a step 
in the right direction, we shall have 
started the Congress moving on the 
right course. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from South Dakota has 
expired. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I modify 
my amendment in conformity with the 
suggestion just made 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, has 
not the Senator’s time expired? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes; 
but the Senator from South Dakota is 
now modifying his amendment. 

Will the Senator from South Dakota 
state the manner in which he seeks to 
modify his amendment? 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I modify 
my amendment in conformity with the 
suggestion of the Senator from Arkansas, 
so that the last line of my amendment 
will read “submitted to Congress in the 
form of a Senate concurrent resolution.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
‘modification will be made. 

Mr.CONNALLY. Mr. President, what 
the Senator has stated is already in the 
Senate concurrent resolution which is 
before us now. 

Mr. MUNDT. By my modification I 
have changed the last line of my amend- 
ment, so as to make it read “a Senate 
concurrent resolution.” 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator makes 
that modification, but he has not 
changed the language of the concurrent 
resolution. 

Mr. President, I do not care to discuss 
this amendment and I do not care to 
yield any time on it. 

This question has already been passed 
upon by the Senate in connection with 
the motion to recommit, which has been 
rejected. Now to go back and go all 
over that ground again seems to me to 
be very unwise. 

Therefore, I make the point of the ab- 
sence of a quorum; and I reserve the 
remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
absence of a quorum has been suggested, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 
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The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Hayden Monroney 
Anderson Hendrickson Morse 
Bennett Hennings Mundt 
Benton Hickenlooper Murray 
Brewster Hill Nixon 
Bricker Hoey O'Conor 
Butler, Md. Holland O'Mahoney 
Butler, Nebr. Ives Pastore 
Cain Jenner Robertson 
Capehart Johnson, Tex. Russell 
Carlson Johnston, S. C. Saltonstall 
Case Kefauver Schoeppel 
Clements Kem Smathers 
Connally Kerr Smith, Maine 
Cordon Kilgore Smith, N. J. 
Dirksen Knowland Smith, N.C, 
Douglas Langer Sparkman 
Dworshak Lehman Stennis 
Ecton Lodge Taft 
Ellender Long Thye 
Ferguson McClellan Underwood 
Flanders McFarland Watkins 
Frear McMahon Welker 
Fulbright Malone Wherry 
George Martin Wiley 
Gillette Maybank Williams 
Green Millikin Young 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. The Senator from 
Texas, 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
may say to Senators who were not here 
a while ago that the pending amend- 
ment is one offered by the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Munpt]. It is the 
same as the one which was involved in 
the motion to recommit, and which was 
rejected by the Senate overwhelmingly. 
I very much hope that Senators will not 
vote for the amendment, but will vote it 
down; after which, the plan is to recess 
until tomorrow. I hope Senators will 
vote “nay” on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the amendment offered by 
the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. TAFT. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp], the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. Cuavez], the Senator: from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. EASTLAND], the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. JOHNsoN], the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], and 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
NEELY] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Wyoming IMr. 
Hunt] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate on official committee business. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
Carran] is absent by leave of the Senate 
on official business. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Mc- 
KELLAR] is absent because of illness. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Mississippi (Mr. EASTLAND], the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. HUM- 
PHREY], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Hunt], the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Macnuson], the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] and the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr, NEELY] would 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, I announce that 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. VAN- 
DENBERG] is absent by leave of the Senate. 
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The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Mc- 
CartHy], who is necessarily absent, is 
paired with the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Tosey], who is absent 
on official business. If present and vot- 
ing, the Senator from Wisconsin would 
vote “yea,” and the Senator from New 
Hampshire would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. BripcEs] is detained on official 
business. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Durr] is detained on official business, 
and, if present. would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 29, 
nays 52, as follows: 


YEAS—29 
Bennett Dworshak Millikin 
Brewster Ecton Mundt 
Bricker Hendrickson Schoeppel 
Butler, Md. Hickenlooper Taft 
Butler. Nebr. Jenner Watkins 
Cain Kem Welker 
Capehart Langer Wherry 
Carlson McClellan Williams 
Case Malone Young 
Cordon Martin 

NAYS—52 
Aiken Hoey Nixon 
Anderson Holland O'Conor 
Benton Ives O'Mahoney 
Clements Johnson, Tex. Pastore 
Connally Johnston, S. C. Robertson 
Dirksen Kefauver Russell 
Douglas Kerr Saltonstall 
Ellender Kilgore Smathers 
Ferguson Knowland Smith, Maine 
Flanders Lehman Smith, N. J. 
Frear Lodge Smith, N.C. 
Fulbright Long Sparkman 
George McFarland Stennis 
Gillette McMahon Thye 
Green Maybank Underwood 
Hayden Monroney Wiley 
Hennings Morse 
Hill Murray 

NOT VOTING—15 

Bridges Humphrey McKellar 
Byrd Hunt Magnuson 
Chavez Johnson, Colo, Neely 
Duff McCarran Tobey 
Eastland McCarthy Vandenberg 


So Mr. Munpt’s amendment was re- 
jected. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
have consulted with the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations [Mr. CoNNALLY] and it seems 
desirable, inasmuch as the hour is grow- 
ing late, to recess until tomorrow. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent 
that the provision in the unanimous- 
consent agreement with respect to con- 
tinuous session be vacated, that the re- 
mainder of the unanimous- consent 
agreement be retained intact, and that 
the Senate stand in recess until 12 
o’clock noon tomorrow. 

Mr. WHERRY. I desire to comply 
with the wishes of the distinguished ma- 
jority leader, but now that unanimous 
consent is asked to vacate the part of the 
agreement referring to continuous session 
and to recess until tomorrow, I am won- 
dering whether in the event a motion 
were made or an amendment were of- 
fered, the Senator who made the motion 
or offered the amendment might have 
control of 30 minutes, and that the op- 
position to the motion or amendment, 
whether on this side of the aisle or on the 
other side, might have control of the time 
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of the opposition. I believe that would 
ke fair, and that was the intention of 
the majority leader when he made the 
original request for the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement. 

I wonder if we could clarify the unani- 
mous-consent agreement to the extent 
that hereafter, regardless of who makes 
a motion or offers an amendment, or an 
amendment to a motion, the proponent 
shall have control of 30 minutes, and 
that the opposition, as in the case of the 
motion offered by the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Bricker], shall have control of the 
opposition time. . 

Mr. McFARLAND. I have no objec- 
tion to modifying the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement so to provide that if a 
motion or amendment is offered and the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] is 
in favor of it, the Senator from Nebraska 
shall be in control of the time of the 
opposition. 

Mr. WHERRY. I shall be very glad to 
accept it on that basis. In that way the 
opposition will be assured of having 30 
minutes. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. THYE. Did I understand the ma- 
jority leader to say that if the Senator 
from Texas is in favor of a motion or 
amendment the minority leader would 
be in control of the time? 

Mr. McFARLAND. No. 

Mr. LODGE. Does it mean that the 
Senator who moves an amendment 
would no longer have control over his 
30 minutes? 

Mr. McFARLAND. No. The Senator 
who moved an amendment would have 
30 minutes. The Senator who made a 
motion would have 30 minutes. The 
Senator from Texas would have 30 min- 
utes, unless he were in favor of the 
motion. If he were in favor of an 
amendment or motion the Senator from 
Nebraska would have the time in opposi- 
tion. 

Mr. WHERRY. I think I understand 
the majority leader. It would mean 
that the proponent of an amendment 
would have 30 minutes. If the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations were in favor of the 
amendment he would not ask for the 
time in opposition. The time of the 
opposition to the amendment certainly 
ought to be in the control of a Senator 
who is not in favor of the amendment. 
Therefore I am asking for control of 
the time of the opposition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
Chair to understand that the Senator 
from Nebraska would always be in favor 
of an amendment? 

Mr. WHERRY. No; I merely want to 
control the time of the opposition. I 
shall be glad to do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Arizona, as 
modified? 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, may I ask the dis- 
tinguished majority leader why it is 
necessary that we recess at this time? 


We have only two more amendments to 
consider. We could dispose of them and 
get through with the pending business. 
It is too late now for Senators to do 
anything but go home and go to bed. 
Why can we not proceed with the pend- 
ing resolution and dispose of it, so that 
the country will know what is hap- 
pening? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I thought that 
going home and going to bed was all 
Senators ever did anyway. The senior 
Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] is 
in charge of the resolution, and the Sen- 
ate ought to adhere to the wishes of the 
chairman of the committee. The re- 
sponsibiilty rests with the chairman, not 
with the majority leader. There is a 
considerable difference between voting 
and being in charge of legislation. I do 
not know how many amendments may 
be offered. Three hands were raised 
earlier when I asked how many would 
be offered. If the three amendments 
were considered, it would mean that we 
would be here until 12 o’clock on the 
amendments. Then we would have two 
more hours on the resolution itself. 
That would bring us to 2 o’clock in the 


‘morning. That is why the distinguished 


chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations wants to have the Senate 
recess at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Arizona, as modified? 

Mr. WHERRY. As modified. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I made the modifi- 
cation. It is a part of the original re- 
quest. 

Mr. WHERRY. 
tain about it. 


I wanted to be cer- 


RECESS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Arizona? The Chair hears none; 
and the Senate stands in recess until 
12 o’clock noon, tomorrow. 

Thereupon (at 9 o’clock and 7 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to- 
morrow, Wednesday, April 4, 1951, at 12 
o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate April 3 (legislative day of March 
26), 1951: 

UNITED STATES MARSHAL 


James M. Roche, of Connecticut, to be 
United States marshal for the district of Con- 
necticut, vice Bernard Fitch, retired. 

APPOINTMENTS IN THE Navy 

The following-named midshipmen (Avia- 
tion) to be ensigns in the Navy: 
David E. Allison Robert B. Kelley 
Robert C. Baker Carl A. Leighner 
David L. Bratton John B. Leverton 
Gerald R. Brown Arthur R. Maddox 
Raymond J. Brucks John E. Minardi 
William R. Bryant Russell L. Moffitt 
George R. Ferguson Peter M. Moriarty 
Vernon L. Fitch William B. Nevius 
Thomas A, Francis John F. O’Connell 
Norman E. Gaar James H. Richter 
Jack L. Gentry Neal L. Scheidler 
James R. Hanson Myron M. Thayer 
William E. Holden Thomas J, Wickham 
Thomas G. Kamp- 

mann 
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The following-named (Naval Reserve Ofi- 


cers Training Corps) 
Navy: 


to be ensigns in the 


Thomas R. Abernathy Lloyd D. Beatty 


John Abraham 
Henry W. Abts III 
Morgan R. Adams, Jr. 
William J. Adams 
William R. Adams, Jr. 
David L. Adler 
George J. Agule, Jr. 
Andre V. Ajemian 
Seth E. Aldridge, Jr. 
Arnold O. Allen 
David P. Allen 
William P. Allen 
Lester L. Alley 
Cecil J. Allison, Jr 
William B. Allmon 
Richard H, Alsager 
Leonard E. Alsop 
Thomas L. Altshuler 
Carl L. Anderson 
Charles L. R. Ander- 
son 
Elbert L. Anderson 
George H. Anderson 
John H. Anderson 
Kenneth N. Anderson 
Leonard J. Anderson, 
Jr. 
Richard A. Anderson 
Robert E. Anderson 
William J. Anderson, 
Im 
William R. Anderson 
Herbert G. Angle, Jr. 
Willits Ansel 
David V. Anthony 
George A. Appleby 
Charles H. Armitage 
James A, Asay 
Homer L. Ash 
Albert J. Ashurst 
Edgar M. Ashworth, 
Jr. 
Paul A. Asmus 
Leroy E. Ater, Jr. 
William H. Attebury 
Orval L, Ause 
Frederick L. Austin, 
Jr. 
Lloyd M. Ayer 
Willis W. Babb 
Lester E. Bach 
Douglas F. Bachem 
John M. Backer 
Williams C. Bagot 
Harold R. Bailey 
William R. Bailey 
Alfred W. Baker 
Clovis M. Baker 
Harold A. Baker 
James G. Baker 
William F. Balag 
Robert P, Balderson 
George L. Ball 
Irving F. Ball 
Charles R. Ballard 
Charles A. Barbee 
William L. Barclay III 
Robert M. Barlow 
John H. Barnard 
Wallace R. Barnes 
Howard J. Barnett 
Patriek J. Barrett 
Roger F. Barrett 
Gerald Barton 
John E. Bass, Jr. 
Edward J. Battersby 
Gerald G, Battle 
Paul E. Baumgardner 
William F. Baxter 
Charles R. Bayless 
Albert C. Beall 
Herman M. Beam 
Robert W. Beard 
James K. Beates 
Donald A. Beattie 


Stanley L. Beck 
Stephen D. Beck 
Thomas E. Behringer 
James P. Benbow 
John B. Benear 
Roger W. Benedict 
Jerome V. Bennett 
Walter D. Bennett 
Irving G. Berg 
Edwin A. Berger 
Walter G. Berghahn 
Sidney G. Bergman 
John W. Bethel 
Robert F. Betts 
Donald A. Bewkes 
George H. Bickley V 
James E. Biechler 
Clifford M. Billingslea, 
Jr. 
Robert S. Bills 
Arthur W. Bingham III 
Kenneth R. Bingman 
Harvey E. Bishop, Jr. 
Arnold A. Bitterman 
Arnvid N, Bjorke 
Donald S. Blair, Jr. 
Richard M. Bland 
Daniel W. Blaylock 
Berrien B. Blemker 
William M. Bloxham 
Andrew W. Bluemle 
Charles D. Bobo 
David D. Bockman 
Walter H. Bockwoldt 
Russell L. Boggs 
Norbert T. Bold 
Floyd L. Bolton 
James Booher 
Duncan W. Booth 
Russell H. Booth, Jr 
Dean C. Borden 
John K. Borgaard 
Charles L. Borie IV 
Robert R. Bottimore, 
Jr. 
James E. Boyce 
David T. Boyd 
Joseph M. Boyd, Jr. 
Marion S. Boyd, Jr. 
Richard C. Boyle 
Thomas J. Bradshaw, 
Jr. 
Gerald D. Bridges 
Richard D. Bridgman 
Josiah M. Briggs, Jr. 
William G. Briggs 
Edward A. Broadwell 
William A. Brobst 
Robert C. Brogan 
George G. Brooks 
Phillips A. Brooks 
Arnold B. Brown, Jr. 
Herman T. Brown, Jr. 
John R. Brown 
Peter G. Brown 
Ray W. Brown 
Robert D. Brown, Jr. 
Paul B. Bruggeman 
Robert J. Brumley 
Billy B Bryant 
Joseph F. Bryant 
Richard P. Buchman, 
Jr. 
George F. Buckley 
Edward J. Buja 
Marvin D. Bukowitz 
Donald D. Burbank 
Ronald E. Burbank 
Thomas F. Burbank 
Norman W. Burch 
Arthur J. Burke 
Joseph A. Burlew 
Herbert J. Burrows 
Harold L. Burstyn 
Herbert O. Burton 
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Joseph H. Busch, Jr. 
Bernard B. Butcher 
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George P. Coulter 
Dennis J. Craig 


Paul R. Byrd Stanford T. Crapo II 


David A. Durfee 
Charles Duttweiler 
John S. Duvall IV 


James F. Gallo 
Richard W. Galphin, 
Jr. 
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Merle C. Hansen Louis Huszar, Jr. 


Henry S. Byrne 
Patrick R. Caine 
Earl L. Caldwell, Jr. 
William P. Caldwell 
Elsworth L. Calhoun 
William S. Call 
Thomas D. Callahan 
Alan S. Calnan 
William T. Calton 
Paul D. Camp 
Neil V. Campbell 
Thomas E. Campbell 
Robert F. Campion, 
Jr. 
Robert E. Cannon 
Albert L. Cappelen, Jr. 
John G. Capps, Jr. 
George P. Carden 
Marsha'! B. Carden, Jr. 
James H. Carlson 
Richard A. Carlson 
William R. Carlton 
George R. Carmichael, 
Jr 


Edward J. Carney 

John N. Carpender 
Edwin B, Carpenter 
Harry E. Carpenter 
Thomas W. Carroll 
Philip L. Carter, Jr. 


Don E, Crawley 
Fulton H. Creech, Jr. 
William R. Cress 
Wiliam F, Crimmins, 
Jr. 
Robert M. Cronholm 
Robert C. Cross 
Wiley E. Cross 
William H. Crosson III 
Edwin G. Croswell 
William L. Crull III 
Arthur Z. Crum 
8 ai W. Crummett, 
r. 
Donald C. Cumming 
Benjamin H. Cunning- 
ham 
Thomas P. Curran 
Thomas P. Curry 
John W. Curtis 
Robinson Cushman 
Joseph D. Cusick 
Edmund I. Dahl 
Francis J. Daigle 
George R. Dallimore 
Benny J. Damiani, Jr. 
John M. Daniel, Jr. 
Clement H. Darby 
Roderick J. Darling 


Laurence A. Dwyer Charles H. Garner 
Crawford A. EasterlingJohn Garofalos 
Donald D. Eddy Charles I. Garrett, Jr. 
Harold E. Eden Hugh L. Garvin 
Hobart J. Edmonds, Jr.Donald L. Gaut 
William B. Edwards Richard C. Gavalis 
Joseph E. Eger Robert E. Gebhardt 
Philip E. Ehrhardt William R. Gehlert 
Burt N. Eichkorn Eugene D. Geiger 
John H, Eichstedt David E. Gensheimer 
Karl R. Ekman John R. Gentry 
James S. Elfelt John W. Gergel 
Charles P. Elmore Raoul H. Gersten 
William P. Emerson Gary D. Ghostley 
Leland H. Emery, Jr. Donald Gibble 
Benny F. Enfinger James G. Gibson 
Harry J. Englehart Brewster J. Gifford 
John D. Ensign II James M. Gifford 
Donald P. Erb Alton K. Gilbert 
John L. Ergle - David D. Gilboe 
Robert P. Erickson Benjamin Gillig 
James K. Ericson George R. Gilmore 
Lewis H. Esler, Jr. William G. Gilmore 
Charles R. Esser Wendell L. Gladish 
Carl F. Evans Richard “D” Gloor 
John J. Evans Kenneth R. Gnos 
Willard E. Evans James T. Godfrey 
James Everett, Jr. Ralph W. Goers 
Stanley J. EwanowskiDaniel H. Goetz 


Dean D. Daugherty 
Richard B. Davey 
Thomas E. Davey 


James C. Case 
Donald L. Caskey 


Edward N. Fadeley 
Thomas R. Fadell 


Elmer M. Goldman 
Irwin Goldstein 


Alfred b. Harbage, Jr. 
Samuel J. Harbo, Jr. 
Henry D. Harford 
Charles G. Harnden 
James H. Harnden 
Boyd E. Harper, Jr. 
Lorren G. Harper 
John W. Harrison 
Donald F. Hart 
George N. Hart 
Walter H. Hart 
William D. Hart 
Donald D. Hartell 
John T. Hartley, Jr. 
Harry L. Hartman 
Roger L. Hartman 
Walter H. Harwell, Jr. 
Donald P. Haskell 
George L. Hatchett 
Albert R. Haugerud 
George T. Houghland 
Donald R. Hawkins 
Glenn M. Hayden 
Kendall P. Hayes 
Murray L. Hayes 
Richard S. Hayes, Jr. 
Robert B. Hayman 
Gerald D. Hearn 
William H. Heathcote 
Earl G. Heberer, Jr. 
Robert B. Heffron 
Glenn R. Heidbreder 
Richard P. Heintz 


Robert R. Ingram 
Charles R. Irby 
Burt M. Isaacson 
Donald B. Jackson 
Howard L. Jackson 
Donovan W. Jacobs 
Karl R. Jacobson 
Robert C. Jagel 
Edward C. Jahn 
Thomas R. Jaworow- 
ski 
Randall E. Jaycox, Jr. 
Norman L, Jenkins 
Robert W. Jensen 
William S. Jett III 
Robert E. Jobin 
Allen B. Johnson 
Benjamin A. Johnson 
Darrell L. Johnson, 
Jr. 
Edwin R. Johnson 
Frederick W. Johnson, 
Jr. 
Grant L, Johnson 
Jeremy E. Johnson 
Robert M. Johnson 
Thomas R. Johnson 
Bayard W. Johnston 
Charles F. Johnston 
William A. Johnston 
Tit 
Richard S. Jonas 
Arthur W. Jones 


Albert D. Falther, Jr.William Gombash, Jr. 


Roger L. Cason 
Richard R. Cassafer 
Frederic C. Caswell, Jr. 
Bruce M. Causey, Jr. 


Robert L. Davidson 
Irvin H. Davis 

Jay K. Davis 
Robert G. Davis, Jr. 


James W. Cayanus 
Michael P. Cericola 
Robert E. Chachere 
Dale A. Chadwick Kenneth Lav. Dean 
John Chamberlain Theodore E. Deane 
Robert J. Chamberlain james W. Deardorſt 
William A, Chambers Albert J. DeBartolo 
Howard G. Chapin William S. Debnam 
Samuel L. Chesser Stephen Decatur 
Donald J. Childers David W. DeCook 
Ralph E. Chilton Reed E. Deemer 
Donald A. Christenson John P. DelFavero 
Adrian V. il Charles H. Delk 
Harold B. Clar Lyle E. Deniston 
Robert M. Clary John C. Dennis 
Lorimer Clayton, qr. Joseph H. DeNoon 
83 mh apts a Newell E. DePuy, Jr. 
a an aei Harley R. Derleth 
William A. Coale Thomas A. DeVeau 


Robert H. Davis, Jr. 
Lloyd F. Day 
Thomas E. Day, Jr. 


William J. Cobb 
Sidney A. Cochran, Jr. 
Barry G. Cohen 
James D. Cohoon 
Edward E. Colby 
Forrest D. Colegrove, 
Jr. 
Alfred N. Coleman III 
William O. Coleman, 
Jr. 
Herbert F. Colenda 
Andrew-McG., Collins 
Charles H. Collins 
Myron W. Collins 
Robert J. Collins, Jr. 
Joseph F. Comella 
Edward J. Condon 
Freeman J. Condon, Jr. 
William A. Confield 
Robert S. Congleton 
Byron J. Connell, Jr. 
Paul B. Coogan 
William E. Cooney 
Lawrence T. Cooper 
Howard R. Corbett, Jr. 
Corbet M. Cornelison 
Winston W. Cornelius 
Robert P. Cornick 
Edward H. Cornish, Jr. 
William J. Costa 
Patrick E. Costello 
John LeG. Cotton 


John J. Deyak 
Albert M. Dickson, Jr. 
Edward T. DiCorcia 
Percy McN. Dillon, Jr. 
John F. DiSorbo 
Robert G. Dixon 
Robert L. Dodd 
James J. Doherty 
John D. Donnelly 
James P. Dording 
Charles T. Dorman 
Lionel A. Dorsay 
Erman R. Dotson, Jr. 
Roger E. Doty 
David L. Downs 
George O. Drais 
Lambert R. Dralle 
Robert K. Draving 
Edward C. Driscoll 
Sam N. Driver 
Robert E. Drucken- 
miller 
Rodman F. Duane 
Gazell M. DuBois 
Theodore M. Du- 
charme, Jr. 
Louis P, Duemler 
William H. Dum- 
baugh, Jr. 


Frank G. Dunham, Jr, 
Richard M. Dunham 


Daniel F. Coughlin,Robert J. Dunn 


Jr. 


Francis X. Dunne 


Peter A. Farmer 
Rob R. Farnham 
Dale H. Feazell 
Glenn M. Feit 


Robert L. Goodell 

Arthur W. Gottschalk, 
Jr. 

Ralph J. Goulds 


Eugene J. Feldhausen Richard Z. Graham 


Richard F. Ferris 
William G. Fick, Jr. 


John T. Grant 
Walter K. Grant, Jr. 


Charles L. Fischer, Jr. Alexander Grasberg 


Gorman L, Fisher 
Peter S. Fithian 
James J. Fitzgerald 


Thomas E. Graves 
David M. Greason 
Richard S. Greeley 


Joseph G. Fitzgibbons, Leeland V. Green 


Jr. 
William M. Foley 
Arthur C. Folli 
Robert J. Forsyth 
Robert R. Fossum 
Jerald D. Foster 
Robert W. Foster 
John R. Fowler 
Charles D. Fox III 
Edward J. Fox, Jr. 
Paul F. Fox 
Edward L. Frame 


Robert E. Green 
Robert L. Green 
Thomas D, Green, Jr. 
Francis E, Greene 
Frank F. Greene 
William E. Gretler 
Richard G. Grey 
James H. Griesmer 
Thomas F, Grifferty 
DeWitt C. Griffin, Jr. 
Jack R. Griffin 
Richard N. Griffin 


Daniel L. Francescon, arthur R. Grimm, Jr. 


Jr. 
Terryl W. Francis 


Richard H. Frank, Jr. 


Morris A. M. Franks 
Douglas F. Fraser 
Charles L. Frazier 


William S. Grimm 

Thomas W. Grossman 

George H. Grover III 

Roy R. Grundy 

Thaddeus R. Gum- 
kowski 


Richard P. FredericksRO8er A. Gurthet 


Peter J. Fredrickson 


George W. Gust 


Robert M. Freebor-Martin J. Haest 


ough 
Warren R. Freeman 
Harry LeR. Fremd 
William L, French 
Henry G. Fricke 
Joseph F. Friend 
Charles C. Frost 
James W. Fry 


Frank J. Hahn 

Henry R. Hahn 
William E. Haley 

Paul P. Hall 

Frederick H. Hallett 
Frank K. Halwax 
James E. Hamilton, Jr, 
Richard J. Hamlin 


William C. Fuellhart,Joseph F. Hammele 


Jr. 
Allen E. Fuhs 
Jack R. Fuller 
Newton R. Fuller 


Robert B. Hammer 

Ronald H. Hammers- 
hoy 

James E. Hampton 


William H. Funk- Charles T. Hand 


houser 
Howard W. Gaines 
Kendall K. Gaines 
Robert B. Gaither 
Searcy G. Galing 


John A. Handley 
William J. Handy 
Jack W. Hannah 
Richard G. Hannah 


Edward S. Hanrahan 


Thomas E. Gallagher Allen E. Hansen 


Lowell E. Gallaway 
Roger E. Galliher 


David F. Hansen 
Donald H. Hansen 


Edward W. Heinzerling Carol W. Jones 
Earle G. Helton Charles A. Jones 
Gordon D. Henderson Kay D. Jones 
Richard D, Henderson Ray P, Jones 


Frank L. Hendler 
William G. Hendrick 
Paul L. Henkels 
Roger T. Henry 


James McL. Jordan 
Edwin G. Joselyn 
Donald E. Jubb 
Richard Kahh 


Marshall D. Henshaw, arthur Kalish 


Jr. 
Robert H. Heon 
Robert J. Herbert 


Herschel H. Herdy, Jr. 
Charles F. Hering III 


William G. Katzen- 
meyer 

Frederick H. Kaufman 

Irving Kayton 

Robert S. Kearns 


John W. Hernandez, Bernard L. Keating 


Jr. 
Bernard H. Herschel 
Jacob R. Hester 
Leo A. Hibson, Jr, 
John W. Hicks, Jr. 


David J. Keeney 
John S. Keister 
John A. Kelahan 
Lloyd F. Keleher 
Edward E. Keller, Jr. 


Henry M. Hieronimus Kenneth C. Keller 


John V. Higgins 
Roger J. Hilarides 
Karl R. Hinrichs 


Thomas N. Kelley 
Jackson W. Kendall, 


Jr. 
Alton J. Hitchner, Jr. John M. Kenefick 


Harold W. Hobbs, Jr. Nevin Kennedy III 


Herbert W. Hobson 
Robert L, Kenning 
John Wallace Hobson William P. Kenyon 


Bernard Hoddeson 
William B. Kerner 
Robert W. Hoede- Jacob D. Kertz 


maker 
Edmund C. Hoeppner, Ne : alia 


Jr. 
4 Harold E. Kieler 
Harold R. Hofener Leo R. Kiley, Jr. 


James P. Hoffman 
Carl K. Hoffmann II James H, Killebrew, 


Jr. 
Hilliard B. Holbrook II i 
Edward R. Holler Edward V. Killeen 


Ralph T. King, Jr. 
Byron S. Hollinshead, Rufus M. King 
Terry D. King 
Allen M. Kinghorn 
Burton E. Holthus 
Wayne M. Hood Willet B. Kiplinger 
Frederick W. Hopkins David P. Kirchner 
Robert F. Horstmann Philip W. Kitchin 
James M. House Philip E. Klein 
William E. Howard Warren L. Klugman 
Richard B. Howe Thomas E. Knab 
Rogers G. Howell William L. Kocher 
vane = et once Ir. Herman J. Koehler III 
enry A. Huber 
Wesley D. Hudgens yoan p: 5 


John A. Hudson 
Robert B. Huffman Edwin E. Kolatorowicz 


Andrew A. Hughes, Jr, Bertil R. Koller 
Robert M. Hughes Nicholas Koluch 
Charles W. Hunter Frederick J. Kond- 
Robert J. Hurley zella 


Jr. 
Henry E. Holt 
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Richard S. Koonce, 
Jr. 
Doyle D. Koone 
Samuel E. Krikorian, 
Jr. 
John W. Kruse, Jr. 
Robert Kuberek, Jr. 
Edwin A. Kuhn 
Lon R. Kump 
Jack R. Kuzia, Jr. 
William K. Kyle 
Thomas Laco 
Derwin T. Lamb 
Marvin R. Lamborg 
James R. Lancaster 
Emil E. Landefeld 
Thomas B. Lane 
William R. Lanëy 
Howard R. Larsen 
Richard J. Larsen 
Robert A. Lasley 
Edmund C. Lasswell 
Robert M. Latas 
John G, Lauff 
Clifton E. R. Lawson 
Donald Lawson 
Eenneth L. Lawson 
Thomas D. Lebby, Jr. 
Edward C. LeBeau 
Peter L. LeCount 
Maurice Leenay 
James E. Lehan 
Gary C. Leighty 
George W. Lemen 
James F. Lennox 
Eerbert L. Leonard, 
Jr. 
Franklin “J” Lesh 
Lewis M. Levenson 
Frederic H. Levien 
Allan G. Lewis 
James R. Lewis 
Thomas B. Lewis 
Willard G. Libby 
John L. Light 
William J. Lindblad 
Charles P. Lindgren 
Richard B. Lindner, 
Jr. 
John D. Lindsay 
Roland N. Lindstrom 
Jack “H” Linge, Jr. 
Basil L. Livas 
James L. Lloyd 
Ralph A. Loh 
Richard E. Lohrey 
Clarence S. Long, Jr. 
Thomas F. Long, Jr. 
William J. Longhi 
Durmond K. M. Look 
Levis J. Louviere, Jr. 
Robert P. Lovett 
Paul V. Lovette, Jr. 
Beverley J. Lowe 
George N. Lowe 
Donald E. Lowery 
Alvin Lowi, Jr. 
Caleb L. Lucas 
Arthur Luine 
Thomas E. Lukas 
Joseph T. Lukens 
Wiliam R. Luney 
Arthur G. Luskin 
Ray M. Lutz 
Alexander S. Lyman 
James J. Lyon 
Robert L. McAlexan- 
der 
Walter L. McArthur 
William F. McAuliffe 
William J. McBurney 
Kenneth E. McCabe 
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Hugh H. McCreery 
Howard W. McCune 
John E. McDermott 
James L. McDowell 
Richard V. McDowell 
Alexander S. McDiil, 
Jr. 
Fred R. McElheney 
Charles A, McElroy, 
Jr. 
Wililam J. McElroy 
John T. McEnery 
Armand L. McGarry 
Edward F. McGehrin, 
Jr. 
John R. McGonigle 
Jack R. McGregor 
John J, McKenna 
Thomas W. McKenney 
Richard DeL. McKeon 
Robert B. McKersie 
William M. McKinney 
Leo A. McLaughlin 
William C. McLaugh- 
lin 
James L. McLay 
James H. McManus, 


William A, McNally 
Sheridan J. McNa- 
mara 
Earl DeF, McNaught 
John P. McQuillin 
Daniel D. McRae 
Robert M. McWade 
Albert W. MacBeth 
Richard B. Macfie 
Herbert C. MacGregor 
Robert P. Mack 
Willam B. MacLach- 
lan 
John F. MacNeil 
James M. Mahan 
Lee Maice, Jr. 
John C. Malady 
Francis H. Maloney, 
Jr. 
Darrel L. Mangas 
Donald S. Manion 
John H. Marble 
Bill A. Marion 
George M. Markey, Jr. 
Lionel Markusfeld 
George D. Marseille 
Clifford L. Marshall 
James R. Marshall 
David B. Marsland 
Donald C. Martin 
Wiliam J. Martz 
Peter J. Masella 
William VanH. Mason 
Kenneth E. Masters 
William G. Mathers 
Herbert J. Mathews 
Raymond Matousek 
Philip Matter II 
Donald H. Maurer 
Richard B. Maxson 
James R. Maxwell III 
Porter E. May 
Walter W. Mayer 
Donald J. Maynard 
John R. Mays II 
Rodney F. Mead 
Bruce A. Meade 
Ronald N. Meader 
Roy E. Meador 
C. H. Meadow-croft, Jr, 
Edward Meagher 
Gene F. Medcalf 


James P. McCallister Robert B. Meeks, Jr. 


LuVerne F. McCallis- 
ter 

Frank J. McCarthy 

Samuel W. McCleskey, 
Jr. 


Thomas G. Mehring 
Harvey J. Meltzer 
Leland E. Mench 
Robert J. Mercer 
Milton C. Merion 


Walter R. McCormackEdward J. Merrilees 
Matthew A. McCor-Glen C. Merritt 


mick 


Karl W. Meschke 


Robert P. Meye James F. O'Rourke, 

Don A. Meyer Jr. 

Theodore K. Michel Melrose B. O'Rourke 

Richard F. Middendorf Harry A. Orr, Jr. 

Leigh B. Middleditch,Joseph E. Orzano, 
Jr. Ir. 

John Milandin, Jr. Donald R. Osborn 

Elmer LeR. Millage William F. Ostanek 

Albert E. Miller III Donald R. Ostberg 

Carl M. Miller George L. Otis, Jr. 

George W. Miller William F. Owens 

James R. Miller Allan V. Palmer 

John T. Milligan, Jr. John P. Papuga 

Roy M. Moe Richard S. Parker 

Thomas P. Moffitt Vernon D. Patch 

Jerald G. Molleston Andrew B. Patterson 

John M. Molsberry Donald E. Pauly 

Joseph Monaco David L. Pease 

Henry Moncure, Jr. Edwin C. Peck 

Pendleton R. Monta- Frank S. Peddle, Jr. 


gue John G. Peebles 
Harold T. Moore Philip L. Peeler 
Henry J. Moore IT Russell A. Pejouhy, 
William P. Moore Jr. 


Wilmot H. Moore Robert D. Pendl 
Madieros Mooshagian Werner J. Perlitz, Jr. 
Teo J. Morellato Charlie A. Perry 
George A. Morledge Clarence DeW. Peter- 
Edward LeR. Morrell son 

Donald R. Morris Jimmie G. Peterson 
James P. Morris Norman A. Peterson 
Robert V. Morse Richard E. Peterson 
James W. Mortland Thomas H. Peterson 
Robert W. Moser Melvin F. Pfingsten 
Frank S. Most Robert D. Phelps 
Richard N. Motsinger Wiliam E. Phillips 
Richard L. Motter Raymond A. Pigozzi 
George W. Mueller Daniel Piraino 
Frank E. Muellner Robert J. Plache 
James Mullin David TenE. Plimier 
Albert H. Mumma Arthur E. Plow 
Ralph L. Muros Asa S. Porter 
Charles H. Murphy Bruce W. Porter 
Edward D. Murphy, Jr. william P. Porter 
William D. Murphy, Jr. Roy A. Povell 

Glenn R. Murray, Jr. Richerd R. Powelson 
Robert W. Murray Theodore J. Prahinski 


William E. Murray William H. Pressly, 
Charles J. Muto 


Austin S. Myers, Jr, 
Clark G. Myers 
Ralph T. Myers 
William B, Myers 
Robert O. Nagle 
Lyle V. Nash 
Adolph M. Nattel 
Gordon A. Neal 
James Neiheisel 
Clinton D. Nelson 
James W. Ness 


Alfred E. Pruitt 
David M. Pugh 
Richard C. Pugh 
Robert H. Purdy 
John G. Putnam, Jr. 
Justin L. Quacken- 
bush 
James B. Quinn 
Kani Neugebauer arne n Rackley 
Earl R. Newell Robert M. Raison 
Raymond F. Newell, Ir. Robert J. Rasmussen 


Jefferson F. Newton 
Charles E. Nicholas michard W. Rauch 


William E. Nichols Thomas G. Rauen- 
Richard E. Nickeson zahn 
Robert B. Niemann oie W. Raulston, 
Charles H. Noble, Jr. 8 
Patrick A. Noonan 6 J. Rawley, 
Harlan E. Northeott 5 

Arliss D. Ray 
Charles A. Northend Robert P. Ray 


George H. Norton 
Russell L. Noyes, Jr. 
William E. Nyce 
Arthur J. Oberg shei 
Henry J. O'Brien 11 9 85 

Richard A. O’Brien Franklin B. Redfield, 


Jr. 
Winn Feen wee neat 
Raymond F. O'Connor _ Ar. 


John G. Reed 
Robert L. O'Donnell 
Richard E. Ody Ralph J, Reeder 


Jack F. O'Hara Daniel M. Reedy 
Scott C. Olin Glen M. Reem II 
Glenn A. Oliver Joseph L. Regan 
Thomas R. Oinhausen Jack R. Reid 
Ralph D. Olsen Thorburn Reid III 
Alexius B. Olson William F. Reid 
William E. O’Malley,Kevin P. Reilly 

Jr. Robert M. Reiss 
Eugene O'Rourke Clayton B. Reitmeyer 


Maurice Rdesinski 
Patrick H. Reagan 
Sigmund M. Redel- 


John B. Remion, Jr. 
Joseph L. Reynolds 
Roy S. Reynolds 
John Rheinstein 
Merritt N. Rhoad, Jr. 
Donald E. Rhoades 
Charles E. Rhyne 
John V. Rich, Jr. 
Donald E. Richard 
Edward T. Richards 


Jr. 
Lee O. Richards, Jr. 


Robert LeR. Richard- 


son 
Donald E. Richeda 
Garland J. Ridgley 
David L. Righthouse 
Alexander W. Rilling 
Allan W. Robbins 
Samuel R. Roberts 
Myron Robins 
Gray S Robinson 
Joseph M. Robinson 
Robert B. Robinson 
Clinton E. Roche 
Thomas C. Roche, Jr. 
Nevin LaV. Rockwell 
Jerry R. Rockwood 
Calvin B. Rogers 
Edward F. Rogers 
Richard H. Rogers 
Richard J. Rogers 
Robert G. Rogers, Jr. 
Robert P. Rogers 
Roy E. Rohrabaugh 
Roy P. Roman 
Jerry H. Rose 
Rollin G. Rose 
Arthur H. Rosen 
John E. Rosenberger 
Robert H. Rosendale 
George W. Rosenthal 
John D. Rosenthal 
Stanley W. Ross, Jr. 
Jerome R. Rosso 
Charles J. Roth, Jr. 
Ernst Rothschild 
Willard C. Rowe 
Edgar C. Rowland, Jr. 
Charles B. Ruck- 

deschel, Jr. 
Wiliam R. Rugg 
Jack E. Russ 
Edward A, Saffel 
Robert D. Safford 
William P. Safranek 
Stanley C. Sager 
Richard J. Sahulka 
Benno W. Salewski 
Charles H. Samuelson 
Walter W. Sapp 
George T. Sargent, Jr. 
Kenneth D. Sasseen 
Joseph A. Savoca 
John Savoy 
Erhard Schaefer 
David A. Schaeffer 
Wayne A. Schafer 
Carl F. Scherb 
Fred L. Schindler 
Jay A. Schlaikjer 
Richard R. Schleiger 
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Burton Shamsky 
Thomas L. Shanahan 
James R. Sharpe 
Bernard C. Shea 
Edward J. Shea 

Peter S. Shearer 
Clayton V. H. Shepard 
Charles R, Shepardson 
Gregory T. Sheridan 


Roy B. Sherman 


John G. Sherwood 
James L. Shive 
James K. Shiver 
Robert M. Shores, Jr. 
Jack L, Short 
Bertram Shrine, Jr. 
Robert L. Shuler 
Kenneth S. Shull 
Joseph Shulsinger 
Howard E. Shute 
Harold F. Sigmon 
Robert T. Silkett 
Robert C. Silver 
Edgar H. Simmons 
Milton R. Simonds 
John E. Simpson 
Richard A. Singley 
Paul L. Skolaut 


.Owen K. Skousen 


Harry L. Slone 
David L. Slusher 
Bob L. Smith 
Carl A Smith, Jr. 
David D. Smith 
Harvey LeR. Smith 
James D. Smith 
Richard K. Smith 
Robert G. Smith 
Wilbur E. Smith 
William F. Smith 
Donald M, Snell 
Lawrence W. Snively, 
Jr. 
Theodore E. Snowe 
Edmund L. Soohoo 
Jack L. Sparks 
Oscar Spread, Jr. 
William H. Spencer 
Carl E. Sperry 
Howard D. Spivak 
Harry F. Spuehler 
Marvin R. Stafford 
Robert E. Stake 
Alfred K. Stallings 
David Standley 
Walter R. Stellwagen 
Wilbur N. Steltzer, Jr, 
William W. Stempel 
James C. Stephenson 
Lawrence J. Steskal 
Henry L. Stewart, Jr. 
James P. Stewart 
Robert C. Stewart 
Donald A. Still 
James D. Stocker, Jr, 
Donald E. Stocking 
Charles J. Stockman, 
Jr. 
James G, Stoddart 
Page v. T. Stodder 
Leonard A. Stoehr 
Jeff H. Stone 


Adolph J. Schlinger II Edwin “J” Story 


John R. Schmertz, Jr. 
Harold F. Schmidt 
James J. Schmitt 
Charles D. Schmul- 
bach 
Harry J. Schoettle 
Kenneth F. Schuba 
James T. Scott 
Robert P. Scott, Jr. 
John D. Scull 
Donald L. Segur 
Arnold Seidon 
Henry J. Selfors 
Oliver J. Semmes III 
Herbert W, Severns 
Charles R. Sexauer 
Gerald P. Shabe 
Robert J. Shader 
Robert A. Shaid 


Ronald H. Stovner 
Norman A. Strand 
Arthur F. Strandberg, 
Jr. 
George B. Shrawbridge 
Jobn R. Strawmire 
Don A. Strehler 
Charles W. Streightiff 
George G. Strella 
Luther W. Strickler II 
Paul E. Strohm 
Donald B. Strong 
John S. Stump 
Daniel P. Sullivan 
Donald F. Sullivan 
Edward L. Sullivan 
David L. Summers 
Alexander Surko, Jr. 
Roland H. Swain, Jr. 
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Robert S Swikart 
Arthur J. Tallet 
Gene E. Tallmadge 
Alvin Taub 
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Robert H. Weeks 

Benjamin F. Weems 

Thomas G. Weilepp, 
Jr. 


Charles McK. Taylor Bennett Weinbaum 


Harold M. Taylor 
Kirk S. Taylor 
Donald W. Temby 
Robert M. Terry 
John R. Teuschl 
Bruce W. Tharp 
Gerald E. Thomas 
Richard T. Thomas 
Pitt G. Thome 
David A. Thompson 


Raymond C. Thomp- 


son 


William E. Welch 
Robert F. Wellner 
Robert F. Wentworth 
Walter B. Wentz 
John R. Werner 
Charles E. Werts, Jr. 
Robin A. Westbrook 
Robert H. Westerfield 
John R. Wettroth 
William P. Whallon, 
Jr. 
Peter B. Wheeler 


Robert M. Thompson Walter Whetstone III 


Bertil Thoren 


Jerome V. Whisler 


Raymond H. Thorn-Gordon W. Whitaker 


ton, Jr. 
Robert R. Thornton 


Douglas C. White 
John E. White 


Miton F. Thrasher II John K. White 


John R. Timberlake 
Ralph W. Tobias 
Glenn A, Tomlinson 


Richard L. White 
Kenneth R. White- 
house 


Schuyler W. Tompson, Frederick H. Whitte- 


Jr. 
Henry W. Toren, Jr. 
LeRoy C. Tozzer 
William H. Trafzer 
Charles Traub III 
Lewis N. Travis 
Charles W. Treat 
Arthur G. Tressler 


more 
William A. Whitte- 
more 
Richard A. Wlita 
Edward A. Wilde, Jr. 
Homer W. Wile 
Miles R. Wilkerson 
Edwin S. Wilkins 


Robert M. Tucker, Jr. Robert C. Wilkins 


George P. Turci 
Clyde T. Turner, Jr. 
Robert R. Turner 


Alfred J. Wiliams 
Charles D. Williams 
Charles K. Williams 


Elton G. Turnipseed, Gerald P. Williams 


Jr. 
George E. Twining 
William A. Ulmark 
Eugene A. Ulrich 
Walter Ulrich, Jr. 
Alfred A. Umberger 
Jack L. Underwood 


Gordon D. Williams 

James H. Williams 

Richard S. Wiliams 

Robert G. Williams 

Joseph W: Williamson, 
Jr. 

Lee F. Williamson 


John M. Updegraph, Francis R. Willis 


Jr. 


John H. Willis, Jr. 


Richard H. VanMeter Raymond E. Willis, Jr. 
Matthew H. Vanorder Donald S. Wills 


Richard J. Veenstra 
Frank H. Veith, Jr. 
David C. Venable 


William B. Wilmer VI 
Charles B. Wilson 
Harold H. Wilson 


Joseph F. Vercellotti Herbert E. Wilson, Jr. 
Harold W. VonReaden, Joseph R. Wilson 


Ir. 
Edwin H. Vrieze III 


Sheldon R. Wilson 
Warren R. Wilson 


Harold G. Wachenfeld william E. Wilson, Jr. 


Robert C. Waddel 
Donald R. Wade 
Donald R. Wageck 
William E. Wagle 
William F. Wagner 
David M. Wakelee 
Benjamin S. Walker 
Charles B. Walker 
Frank A. Walker, Jr. 
Joe A. Wall 

Charles J. Wallace 
Andrew J. Waish 
Eugene J. Walsh 


William R. Wilson 
Paul F. Winkles 
Robert E. Wishon 
Lester H. Wittenberg 
William E. Witzell 
Donald C. O. Wobser 
William M. Wolff, Jr. 
David W. Wolgast 
Carr W. Wright, Jr. 
Howard R. Wright 
Irving V. Wright 
Philip H. Wright 
Ralph M. Wright 


Warren A. Wanamaker Richard L. Wright 
Joseph T. Warkoczew- Robert M. Wunderlich 


ski 
David D. Warriner 
Leroy Washenfelder 
Rodney T. Waters 
Clarence L. Watson 
Donald A. Watson 
Thomas W. Watson 
Donald T. Watters 
James H. Wear 
Earl J. Weaver 
John L. Weaver 
James R. Webb 
James E. Webster 


David C. Wylie 
Franz S. Yeomans 
Bruce C. Young 
Joe R. Young, Jr. 
Robert E. Young. 
Benny A. Younglove 
Dean R. Youngman 
James E. Yourison 
David A. Zeller, Jr. 
Kenneth V. Zerda 
John C. Ziemba 
Jay W. Zink 

Robert L. Zwart 


The following-named (Naval Reserve Of- 
ficers Training Corps) to be ensigns in the 
Supply Corps of the Navy: 


Alfred E. Abbey 


‘Thomas K. Armitage 


Richard G. Birming- 
ham 


Bruce E. Browning 
Howard M. Camfield 
Allen F, Chapman 
Laurence E. Clark 
Robert E. Clemency 
Richard L. Covey 
John F. Curran, Jr. 
Jack R. Day 
John P. Doney 
James E. Dowdey 
John H. Dunlevy 
Anthony T. Ellis, Jr, 
Phillip A. Finnegan 
Paul W. Floyd, Jr. John R. Praeger 
John R. Forbes Charles E. Rice 
Robert McC. FreeburgHubert W. Saaristo 
Duane E. Gale Edward S.. Schles- 
Claude G, Gillette, Jr. inger 
Lewis V. Girard John S. Schofield III 
Howard M. Grant Leonard McC. Shinn 
Edgar F. Greer Joseph J. Simon 
Samuel H. Guymon Hugh M. Slattery 
Joseph L. Hannah Herbert R. Smith 
Richard H. Hedrich James D. Smith 
Theodore R. Hender-Jimmie H. Smith 
shot Rembrandt B. Snyder 
Richard A. Herrle Herman G. Speckman 
Kenneth E. Hill Robert P. Stouder 
Richard S. Howell Dene B. Stratton 
John H. Ingle, Jr. Nelson W. Taylor 
Alexander Jackson Wiliam E. Thrutch- 
Donald C. Johnson ley 
Jack G. Johnson John J. Tracy, Jr. 
David L. Kick Reginald D, Tumble- 
John R. Kilman son 
Gerald H. King Walter W. Umstead, 
Calyin B. Koonce Jr. 
John B, Lewis John McD. Wagy 
Kay E. Lewis John E. Walsh 
James I. McArthur Allen C. Ward 
Quintin E. Marlow Maxwell G. Ward, Jr. 
Richard “J” Maw-George H. Webb 
horter George H. White 
Jack R. Meister Carroll E. Whitney 

Francis H. Holmes (civilian college grad- 
uate) to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Medical Corps of the Navy. 

Earl R. Williams (civilian college gradu- 
ate) to be a lieutenant (junior grade) in 
the Medical Corps of the Navy), in lieu of 
lieutenant (junior grade) in the Dental 
Corps of the Navy, as previously nominated 
and confirmed. 


The following-named (civilian college 
graduate) for temporary or permanent ap- 


William F. Morgan 
John R. Mulder 
Donal J. Murphy 
Wilford K. Murphy 
John V. Nalley 
Jesse E. Nash 
John D. Naughtin 
Robert J. Niehaus 
James W. Norris 
Douglas J. Olson 
William H. Peters 
Melvin N. A. Peterson 
Frank Pickard, Jr. 


pointment to the grade and corps indicated: 


The following-named for temporary ap- 

pointment: 
LIEUTENANT COMMANDER, DENTAL CORPS 

Eugene C. Walter 

The following-named for permanent ap- 
pointment: 

LIEUTENANT, 

Eugene C. Walter 

The following-named to be ensigns in the 
Nurse Corps of the Navy: 


Eugenia M. Barnard Lucy C. Vigil 
Mary T. Henen Ruth Williams 
Jeanne F. Moriarty 


DENTAL CORPS 
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The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Bras- 


kamp, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou who art the companion and 
counselor of all mankind, we rejoice 
that in our times of doubt and uncer- 
tainty and greatest need we may un- 
burden ourselves to Thy listening ear and 
understanding heart. 
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We humbly confess that we are often 
afraid to look into the future for it ap- 
pears so dark and full of mystery. Help 
us to see the rainbow promise of Thy 
grace and go forth with a grateful ac- 
knowledgment that hitherto Thou hast 
blessed us and with a continuing faith 
that in all our days Thy presence will be 
our joy and strength. 

Grant that in communion with Thee 
we may have those gracious experiences 
which always come to all who truly 
pray. May we also find poise and peace 
for our restless spirits, enlightenment for 
our confused and troubled minds, guid- 
ance in the midst of disturbing circum- 
stances, and inspiration and hope for our 
noblest plans and purposes. 

In Christ’s name we offer our prayer. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. There being only 
four bills on the Private Calendar today, 
that calendar will not be called, if there 
is no objection. 

There was no objection. 


ELECTION TO COMMITTEE ON INTER- 
STATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a resolution (H. Res. 176) and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That Morcan M. Movtper, of 
Missouri, be, and he is hereby, elected a 
member of the standing Committee of the 
House of Representatives on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business in 
order on Calendar Wednesday of this 
week may be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 


1951 AMENDMENTS TO THE UNIVERSAL 
MILITARY TRAINING AND SERVICE 
ACT 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I call up House Resolution 171 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 
; The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
OWS: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (S. 1) 
to provide for the common defense and se- 
curity of the United States by authorizing 
universal military training and service, and 
for other purposes, and all points of order 
against said bill are hereby waived. That 
after general debate, which shall be confined 
to the bill and continue not to exceed 4 days, 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Armed Services, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the 5- 
minute rule. It shall be in order to consider 
without the intervention of any point of 
order the substitute amendment recom- 
mended by the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices now in the bill, and such substitute for 
the purpose of amendment shall be consid- 
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ered under the 5-minute rule as an original 
bill. At the conclusion of such considera- 
tion, the Committee shall rise and report the 
bill to the House with such amendments 
as may have been adopted, and any Mem- 
ber may demand a separate vote in the House 
on any of the amendments adopted in the 
Committee of the Whole to the bill or com- 
mittee substitute. The previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage with- 
out intervening motion except one motion to 
recommit, 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 21] 
Albert Pugate Moulder 
Allen, II. Gamble Multer 
Allen, La. Gillette Murphy 
Anderson, Calif.Gordon Murray, Wis 
Armstrong Hall, O'Brien, II. 
Bailey Edwin Arthur O'Konski 
Bakewell Halleck Ostertag 
Baring Harden Poage 
Barrett Harrison, Wyo. Potter 
Bates, Ky. Poulson 
Beamer Havenner Powell 
Beckworth Hays, Ark. Prouty 
Bolling Heller 
Bolton Herlong Roberts 
Boykin Roosevelt 
Brown, Ohio Hunter Sabath 
Buchanan Jackson, Calif. Scott, Hardie 
Byrne, N. Y. Jackson, Wash. Seely-Brown 
Canfield Kee Sheehan 
Carlyle Kennedy Shelley 
Carnahan Kilburn Sieminsk! 
Cha Kluczynski Smith, Kans. 
Chelf Latham Springer 
Combs Lyle Stanley 
Cooley McCormack Stefan 
Cooper McDonough Taber 
Coudert McGrath Tackett 
Crosser McKinnon Talle 
Curtis, Nebr. Machrowicz Towe 
Dawson Mack, III. Welch 
Deane Mansfield Whitaker 
Dingell Meader Winstead 
Dollinger Miller, N. Y. Wolcott 
Dorn Mitche'! Wood, Ga 
Evins Morton 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 329 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 

COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Reapportionment of the Committee 
on the Judiciary be permitted to meet 
at 2 o'clock this afternoon. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. But the Chair desires 
to make this statement: When this or 
any other important bill is under con- 
sideration henceforward, there will be 
no consent for any committees to sit, 
that is, any committee over which the 
House has control, because the Chair 
himself will object to that. 

1951 AMENDMENTS TO THE UNIVERSAL 
MILITARY TRAINING AND SERVICE 
ACT 
Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 

I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
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Oregon [Mr. ELLSWORTH], and I now 
yield myself 20 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, this rule provides for the 
consideration of Senate bill 1 which is 
the so-called draft and universal military 
service bill. The rule is about as liberal 
a rule as could be devised. It provides 
for 4 days of general debate. It pro- 
vides that the substitute of the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services, which is in the 
bill, may be considered as an original bill 
under the 5-minute rule. It waives 
points of order. 

I can think of no provision that could 
have been put in this bill that would 
make it more liberal or more suitable to 
work the will of the House on the legis- 
lation proposed. I think, my friends, 
that this bill that comes up under this 
rule is probably going to be the most con- 
troversial measure that will come before 
the House during this session of the Con- 
gress. I am sure you are all going to be 
deeply interested in the debate which 
will take place. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr, 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. The gen- 
tleman said the provisions of the rule 
are so broad that they waive all points 
of order. Does that include the point 
of order that will be made, possibly, 
against the sending of troops to Europe? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. The rule 
waives points of order against the bill 
and against the substitute. There are 
no particular points waived; all points 
are waived. The bill is subject to any 
germane amendment. It is subject toa 
substitute bill if it is germane within the 
general rules of the House. 

I want to take a minute or two to 
speak about the bill, because the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services has put in 
months and months of study on this 
bill. They have brought out a bill that 
is not the bill of the administration, it 
is not the bill of the Army or the Navy, 
it is a bill devised and written by the 
combined wisdom of the individual mem- 
bers of the Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices, a committee in which this House, I 
believe, has the utmost confidence. 

I do not believe any committee in the 
House has more the confidence of the 
individual Members of this House than 
the Committee on Armed Services. I 
think when you look at this bill you 
ought first to weigh in the balance the 
great amount of work this committee 
has put in on it, and weigh in the balance 
the confidence you have always shown in 
the judgment of the Committee on 
Armed Services after they have con- 
sidered a bill. 

There will be two points in controversy 
in this bill that are, I believe, the issues 
that are most controversial. One is the 
age limit. The administration has asked 
for induction at the age of 18. This com- 
mittee after full consideration has made 
that age 18 years and 6 months, but it 
put a further provision in this bill. After 
that induction at 18 years and 6 months, 
no member of the armed services can be 
sent to foreign lands until he has had 4 
months of basic training in the United 
States. Even if he is sent abroad after 
4 months, there is a further provision 
that he cannot be stationed in a combat 
area until 6 months after induction. So 
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that no member of the armed services is 
subjected to combat until he passes the 
age of 19. It seems to me that is a very 
fair compromise. I do not think that is 
going to be much in controversy when 
the Members consider it. 

The real controversy in this bill is going 
to come over what is known as universal 
military training. Universal military 
training has been kicking around this 
Congress ever since I can remember. It 
has been like the weather; everybody has 
felt something ought to be done about 
it but nobody ever did anything about it. 

The Committee on Armed Services has 
given months of study to the whole prob- 
lem of universal military service. 

A good many of us were here in 1940. 
I was one of them. I remember when we 
had up the bill to extend the draft. I 
Temember just 4 months before Pearl 
Harbor that bill came to a vote in this 
House. We extended the draft by a vote 
of 1 majority. If I had voted the other 
way, or if any other Member who voted 
for an extension of the draft had voted 
the other way, we would have discharged 
our draftees just 4 months before the 
Pearl Harbor attack. I am not saying 
that in criticism of anybody who voted 
the other way. This country is opposed 
to war. We are a peaceful nation. No- 
body wants to fight. But there was a 
widespread sentiment in this country 
that if we continued this draft it would 
look like we had a chip on our shoulder, 
and those Members who voted not to con- 
tinue the draft were voting in response to 
the vast majority of the opinion of this 
country, an opinion which, it turned out, 
was a misinformed opinion because with- 
in 4 months we were in the midst of the 
most desperate war that this country has 
ever been in. I had to sit here during 
that period, as many of you did, and I 
had to vote to draft young men who were 
untrained and we had to put them under 
the guns with less training than should 
have been had. I had members of my 
own family, as you did, who were put 
into the service without adequate train- 
ing. I thought to myself then—and I 
have been thinking ever since—that if 
we are going to have to have a war, and 
this is a warlike world, and everybody 
knows it, and there is no use in hiding 
our heads in the sand about it—but if 
you have to have a war, would you rather 
send your boy to war raw and untrained 
and unable to protect himself, or would 
you rather do the sensible thing and see 
that the boy, before he ever has to be 
called into the service, has had the 
amount of basic training—as they call 
it —which will enable him to protect his 
life when he does come under the guns? 
That is the simple proposition that is 
presented to you here. Do you want your 
boys to go to war, if they have to go to 
war—and God forbid that they should 
do you want them to go to war untrained 
and ignorant, or do you want them to go 
so that they will have the basic training 
to make them real soldiers and be in a 
position where their safety is not so much 
endangered az it is in the case of raw 
troops. That is the simple proposition 
which is going to be presented to you. 

You are going to hear an awful lot of 
fuss and feathers during this debate 
about this universal military training. 
When I first heard about the bill which 
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had come out, why, I thought the bill 
provided for just throwing them all in 
right now, that this was universal mili- 
tary training. Well, it is not universal 
military training at all. Do you know 
what this bill does? When you sift it 
down and analyze it, all this bill does is 
to say that we are willing to consider 
the question of universal military train- 
ing ard we are willing to consider it on 
a basis of a plan submitted to the Con- 
gress. All this bill does is to furnish 
a method by which this Congress may 
determine whether they want universal 
military training, or whether they do not 
want it. In other words, basically all 
this does is to submit the proposition 

for consideration. Here is exactly what 
it does. It provides that a commission 
shall be set up. Is it a military commis- 
sion? No, it is not a military commis- 
sion. It provides that that commission 
shall consist of five people, three of 
whom shall be civilians and none of 
whom ever had a commission in the 
United States Armed Services, and two 
of them shall be army officers. The 
chairman of that commission must be 
a civilian. They will devise for you a 
plan. You cannot write a plan for uni- 
versal military service on the floor of the 
House, any more than you can write a 
tax bill on the floor of the House, and 
we all know that. So this Commission 
will devise a plan and that plan will be 
submitted to this Congress, along the 
same theory as we have our reorganiza- 
tion plans. That bill must be considered 
by the Armed Services Committee. The 
plan must be considered by the Armed 
Services Committee within 45 days after 
it is submitted. They must report to the 
House a resolution that either favors the 
plan or that repudiates the plan. Then 
the matter comes to the House. It is a 
highly privileged resolution. Any Mem- 
ber of this Congress can call it up within 
the 60-day limit. Not any member of 
the Armed Services Committee, but any 
Member of the House can call it up. 
Then what do we do? We consider the 
plan. It is not a law. It is a plan, 
This House considers the plan just as 
you are considering this bill today. If 
you like the plan you approve it. If 
you do not like the plan you disapprove 
it. The only difference is that you ap- 
prove it or disapprove it with a consti- 
tutional majority vote. I do not think 
there is any difficulty there. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. VINSON. It is approved or re- 
jected by a majority of a quorum; not a 
constitutional majority. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Iam glad to 
be corrected on that. 

Mr. VINSON. Two hundred and ten 
Members can disapprove it. 

Mr. SMITH of Virgina. So that allin 
the world you are doing in this bill is to 
Say, “We are ready and willing to con- 
sider a plan which may be submitted by 
this commission”; and we take it or we 
do not take it, just as we see fit, when 
the plan is submitted. 

Now, if the House is willing to just con- 
sider the question of whether you want 
universal military training, and accept 
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it or reject it, then that is all this bill 
does. Nobody can, by any stretch of the 
imagination, say that it does anything 
else. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I would 
like-to ask the gentleman one question. 
Iam puzzled about this being a privileged 
resolution. As I understand the rules of 
the House, 20 minutes on a side is al- 
lowed to discuss a privileged resolution. 
Could that be amended so that we may 
have 3 or 4 days to debate this important 
question of universal military training? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I do not see 
any reason why you cannot amend this 
bill and have as many days’ debate as 
you want on any plan that is proposed by 
the Commission. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Yes. I want 
to yield now to the distinguished minor- 
ity leader. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. The 
committee is foreclosed from making any 
amendments to the House when that 
resolution comes before us. Is that the 
fact? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. That is the 
fact. In other words, here is a plan sub- 
mitted, and the House says, “We like it” 
or “We do not like it.“ But if the Armed 
Services Committee says, We do not like 
this plan but we would like to have a plan 
and therefore we are going to amend it 
and introduce another bill,” they can do 
that. All this thing does, as I see it, is 
to lay the foundation for a plan of uni- 
versal military training, and if this Con- 
gress does not like it or the next Congress 
does not like it, they can just reject it. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Does 
not the gentleman think it might be wise 
to amend it so that the Armed Services 
Committee could make amendments or 
recommend amendments to the House? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I am not a 
member of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee and therefore I am not qualified to 
say that. I personally would see no ob- 
jection to it, however. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to the 
distinguished gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. ARENDS. The gentleman failed 
to make clear, I think, whether or not 
this bill does or does not establish uni- 
versal military training. It does estab- 
blish universal military training but fails 
to establish a program to implement uni- 
versal military training, but universal 
military training is established. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Now, wait a 
moment, Perhaps you and I can get a 
little closer. I do not understand just 
what you mean by that. 

Mr. ARENDS. In other words, we 
establish universal military training. It 
is done in this bill. We set up universal 
military training. Nothing can be done 
about it. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Oh, no. 

Mr. ARENDS. But we set up no 
means to implement it. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Oh,no. Oh, 
no. You do not set up universal mili- 
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tary training. All you do is to set up 
a commission to propose a plan. When 
the commission proposes a plan, if you 
do not like it, you simply reject it, and 
that is all there is to it. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia has again expired. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself five additional minutes. 

Mr. ARENDS. Will the gentleman 
yield further at this point? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. ARENDS. I wish we might make 
this clear: Whether or not we estab- 
lish in this bill a universal military 
training corps. I think that was the 
understanding. . 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. You do not. 

Mr. ARENDS. If the gentleman will 
ask the chairman of the committee, I 
think the chairman can clear that up. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. The gentle- 
man is a member of the committee, of 
course, and he knows better than I do, 
but all I see in the bill is that you estab- 
lish a commission, the commission estab- 
lishes a plan, and the Congress takes the 
plan or rejects it. That is all there is 
to it. I come back and I still insist that, 
if you adopt this bill, all the House is 
doing is saying that we are ready, able, 
and willing to consider a plan for uni- 
versal military training; and we can re- 
ject it or take it, as we please. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. Is it not fair, I ask the 
gentleman from Virginia, that if the 
House rejects the plan offered by the 
commission that is set up that they come 
right back with another plan? And if 
the House refuses to accept the second 
plan they can come back with a third 
until we repudiate the law that we enact? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Of course; 
they can keep coming back as many 
times as they want to, and as far as I 
am concerned I hope they do keep com- 
ing back until we perfect the thing. I 
want to see this thing perfected. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. COLE of New York. The bill does 
provide for the creation of a universal 
military training corps, but it specifies 
that nobody shall be inducted into the 
corps until a plan and program of train- 
ing has been approved by Congress. 

I point out further that if a plan is 
adopted by the Congress for universal 
military training that it may be repealed 
by concurrent resolution of the Congress 
without requiring the approval of the 
Commander in Chief. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Yes; I am 
glad the gentleman from New York has 
brought that out, because even after you 
have adopted the plan, if you like the 
plan and it gets into operation and then 
you find you do not like it, you can repeal 
it by concurrent resolution, 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. BUSBEY. The gentleman from 
Virginia made it clear, I think, that there 
is not anything to consider until this 
commission prezcntis a plan. If that be 
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so why should we be considering estab- 
lishing this program in a part of this 
bill at this time? Why not wait until 
this so-called emergency is over? Some 
people think this emergency is going to 
last for 20 years. Why consider some- 
thing that is not before us? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I do not yield 
further. Answering the gentleman’s 
question, I do not know why the commit- 
tee put it in; I am not a member of it. 
But I will tell you why I would have put 
it in, because a3 soon as the emergency 
is over nobody will be willing to consider 
it. I think that now is the time to put 
it in. 

Mr. BUSBEY,. I think it is better to 
let the legislation be considered on its 
merits instead of trying to put it in 
under some subterfuge like they are try- 
ing to do as part of this bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. The gentle- 
man from Illinois and the membership 
will have every opportunity to consider 
it under this bill. You can offer a sub- 
stitute and one perhaps will be offered 
to strike it out if they want to. There 
is not any skulduggery about this thing. 
We hear a lot of talk about skulduggery 
but I cannot see that there has been any 
skulduggery about it. The committee 
has considered the matter. They think 
this is an opportune time for the House 
to consider it. 

Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. SADLAK. Do I interpret what 
the gentleman is trying to say is that 
what we are trying to do here is to put 
our foot into the door of every home in 
America? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I do not 
know what construction the gentleman 
places on my remarks, but they speak 
for themselves, 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for one more brief ob- 
servation? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield for a 
question. Does the gentleman wish to 
ask a question? 

Mr. BUSBEY. I asked the gentleman 
to yield for a brief observation. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I do not 
yield for that purpose. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. The gentleman 
stated that a program for universal mili- 
tary training should not be written on 
the floor of the House. Does the gentle- 
man also feel that the Armed Services 
Committee of this House which he states 
he holds in such high consideration, can- 
not write such a program at all? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. No; I think 
they could write it if they wanted to; 
they could write 2 bill if they wanted to. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Why not have 
the program written by the Armed 
Services Committee and presented to the 
House? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. They are 
prepared to do it. I will go a step fur- 
ther; as a matter of fact I would rather 
have the combined judgment of this 
commission plus the Armed Services 
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Committee than to take either the 
Armed Services Committee or the com- 
mission separately. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Having in mind 
the statement of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Cork] as well as the 
statement of the gentleman from Illinois 
{Mr. Arenps], does the gentleman ad- 
dressing the House now agree that the 
bill sets up a universal military train- 
ing corps? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I agree that 
it sets up a commission, but it does not 
set up any corps until th’s House adopts 
it. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. If the gentleman 
will yield further, the reason I asked that 
question—and I wanted to get the gentle- 
man's opinion on it—I understood the 
gentleman to say in response to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Cote] about 
the corps, that it set up a corps. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia has again expired, 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself 2 minutes. 

Mr Speaker, so far as this rule is con- 
cerned there is evidently no controversy 
and no dispute over it. If a matter ever 
deserved to come before this body for 
full and complete discussion this bill is 
that type of legislation. There should 
be no question regarding the granting 
of a rule for the consideraiton of this 
bill. 

As a member of the Rules Committee 
I wish to compliment the Committee on 
Armed Services for the care, the length 
of time and the hard work that we know 
has been put in on this matter. The 
significant thing about the bill is that it 
was actually written by the Committee 
on Armed Services. Testimony to that 
effect was abundant in the hearing be- 
fore the Rules Committee which brought 
the pending resolution to the floor. In 
my opinion, that is the way legislation 
should be written and brought to the 
House for consideration. I wish I could 
say as much for some of the other bills 
that we have considered and will con- 
sider in the future. In too many in- 
stances, bills have been handed to leg- 
islative committees, more or less rubber 
stamped and then sent to the fioor for 
consideration. 

This bill, controversial as it is, and it is 
very evident that it is controversial, is 
based on the best thinking and the best 
judgment of the members of our great 
Committee on Armed Services. They 
have favorably reported the bill to the 
floor for the consideration of the House. 

I may say further that, as the rule so 
clearly states, the substitute offered by 
the Committee on Armed Services as an 
amendment to Senate bill No. 1 will be 
considered in the Committee of the 
Whole House as an original bill. Under 
the rule all of the procedure generally 
followed in the consideration of original 
bills will prevail when the Committee of 
the Whole considers the pending bill. 
The question will finally come on the 
committee amendment to the Senate bill, 
but in Ferfecting the amendment of the 
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Committee on Armed Services it will 
be handled as original legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time I yield such 
time as she may desire to the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts [Mrs. 
ROGERS]. 

(Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to revise and 
extend her remarks and include an 
article appearing in the Lowell (Mass.) 
Sun.) 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts, Mr. 
Speaker, this afternoon, at 2:30 o'clock, 
at the Pentagon, the highest military 
honor our country can g‘ve to one of its 
defenders will be bestowed, posthumous- 
ly, upon Pfe J. Raymond Ouellette, of 
my home city of Lowell, Mass. 

Gen. Omar N. Bradley, chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, will make the 
presentation of the Congressional Medal 
of Honor to Raymond Ouellette's mother, 
Mrs. Rose B. Ouellette, who lives at 23 
Cabot Street, Lowell. 

This 20-vear-old boy was one of eight 
young children left fatherless 17 years 
ago by the accidental drowning of his 
parent. His mother, devoted to her lerge 
family, worked hard to clothe and feed 
them until some became old enough to 
help out. Today the Ouellette family is 
typical of many such Lowell families, 
successfully bound together by the soli- 
darity of family ties which only a de- 
voted mother can gain over a long period 
of years looking after her children. 

Raymond Ouellette became interested 
in military training through the Na- 
tional Guard, and he received his early 
training at the State armory on West- 
ford Street. He volunteered for service 
shortly after the beginning of the Korean 
conflict and soon landed in Korea as a 
member of Company H, Ninth Infantry 
Regiment, Second Infantry Division. 

The action which won the Medal of 
Honor for Private First Class Ouellette 
was one of continued personal sacrifice 
in his successful effort to save his unit 
from complete annihilation. Repeatedly 
he exposed himseif to enemy machine 
gun and small-arms fire, carrying water 
for his wounded comrades who had been 
without water for 3 days; fighting 
against terrific enemy concentrations, he 
instilled in his comrades by his example 
an esprit de corps that delivered his unit 
from its perilous position. Even after 
being severely wounded, he continued to 
fight by throwing hand grenades at the 
attacking enemy. This he did until a 
direct hit upon his fox hole ended his life. 

It is very difficult to find appropriate 
words to pay the deserved tribute to this 
young hero, He gave far more than 
duty called upon him to give, Fighting 
in a strange country, under indescribable 
conditions of hardship, he made the su- 
preme sacrifice that his comrades and his 
unit might be saved. No man could give 
more than that. 

Mrs. Rose B. Ouellette should be very 
proud of her boy, and I know she is, 
Today is a very trying day for her, but I 
know that her sadness over the loss of 
her brave son will be tempered by the 
realization that he lived and died in 
keeping with the greatest and most es- 
teemed tradition of the military service, 
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The city of Lowell, the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, and the entire Nation 
should be extremely proud of this Lowell 
hero who gave his life that freedom 
might live. We in the Congress should 
do him homage. 

Mr. Speaker, as a part of my remarks, 
I include the following articles from the 
Lowell Sun: 


AWARD CONGRESSIONAL MEDAL oF HONOR TO 
LOWELL SOLDIER—PrFC J. RAYMOND OUEL- 
LEITE Was KILLED IN Korean WAR—LOCAL 
GI Gave LIFE ON VOLUNTEER Mission To 
Rescue His BUDDIES 


LowELL.- The Congressional Medal of 
Honor, the Nation's highest award to its 
fighting men, has been awarded posthumously 
to Pie J. Raymond Cuellette, son of Mrs, 
Rose B. Ouellette, of 23 Cabot Street, it was 
announced today by Army authorities in 
Washington, D. C. 

Announcement of the awarding of this 
coveted honor by the Department of the 
Army, also carried the news that the presen- 
tation will be made next Tuesday, April 3, at 
the Pentagon in Washington, to the hero’s 
mother, and that at the ceremonies will be 
his sister, Mrs. Estelle B. Lefebvre, also of 23 
Cabot Street, and his brothers, Robert, of 12 
Cabot Street, and Roland, residing with his 
mother. 

The late Pfc J. Raymond Ouellette at- 
tended St. Joseph’s Boys School on Merri- 
mack Street, this city, prior to enlisting in 
the Army for a 5-year term on January 30, 
1948, after serving with the National Guard. 
He was first reported as missing in action 
somewhere in Korea on September 3 and 
news of his death, correcting the earlier re- 
port, came later. 

Death came to the young man during 4 
days of fierce fighting near Yongsan and hon- 
oring him in death at the Pentagon, Tues- 
day, April 3, will be Gen. Omar N. Bradley, 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, who 
will make the presentation of the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor. 

Ouellette was 20 years old and a member 
of Company H, Ninth Infantry Regiment, 
Second Infantry Division. He enlisted at 
Fort Banks, Boston, and accompanied the 
Second Infantry Division overseas in July of 
1950. 

EYE-WITNESS ACCOUNT 


The action which won the Medal of Honor 
for Private First Class Ouellette is dramat- 
ically described in an eye-witness account by 
his platoon sergeant, Master Sgt. Grover L. 
Bozarth, of Austin, Tex., as follows: 

“About 11:15, the night of August 31, 1950, 
the North Korean forces attacked the position 
held by the Second Battalion, Ninth Infan- 
try, on the east bank of the Naktong River. 

“Early the next morning, Private First 
Class Ouellette volunteered for a patrol 
which was to reconnoiter Hill 209, approxi- 
mately 400 yards north of the perimeter. 
This patrol was to try to establish contact 
with friendly forces thought to be on the 
bill. The patrol was halted at the base of 
Hill 209 by extremely heavy machine gun 
fire and Private Ouellette volunteered to rec- 
onnoiter the hill alone. He proceeded to 
the top of the hill and to the far side while 

to the fire of enemy machine guns. 
He found that friendly forces had vacated 
the hill. p 

“During the afternoon of September 3, 
Private First Class Ouellette volunteered to 
attempt to retrieve a 6-gallon water can 
which had been air dropped about 600 yards 
east of the perimeter. The men had been 
without water for 3 days and the only mois- 
ture available was the early morning dew 
licked off rifle stocks, grass, and items of 
equipment. Many of the wounded were de- 
Urious from lack of water. 

“The route to the water can was down hill 
and covered by machine-gun fire from two 
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enemy tanks and two gun positions. Against 
this heavy fire, Private Ouellette made his 
way to the water can which he found to be 
shot full of holes and empty of water. 

“On his way back to the perimeter, he 
found a water hole and filled his helmet. 
Enemy fire became so heavy he was unable 
to keep the water from spilling from his hel- 
met as he crawled along the ground. 
Although he returned to the perimeter 
empty-handed his brave action witnessed 
by men on the perimeter, stirred them to the 
highest spirits and increased their morale 
greatly. 

“Later, the same day, five Koreans were 
killed about 25 yards on the north side of 
the perimeter and Private Ouellette volun- 
teered to go to their bodies and retrieve their 
grenades, which were sorely needed. 

“He stepped out of the perimeter unknown 
to anyone and worked his way to the bodies. 
One of the North Koreans was still alive 
and was killed by Ouellette with a trench 
knife in a hand-to-hand battle. He then 
returned to his unit with five enemy hand 
grenades that were covered with blood. 

“The North Koreans assaulted Ouellette’s 
position many times and on six occasions the 
enemy threw hand grenades directly into his 
foxhole. Each time he would leap from 
the fox hole into the enemy small arms fire 
covering the area until the grenade exploded 
and would then return to his hole and con- 
tinue to fight. 

“At the seventh attempt to neutralize Pri- 
vate Quellette’s position, he was severely 
wounded by an enemy grenade. Although 
rapidly weakening from the loss of blood 
from his wound, Ouellette continued to fight 
by throwing hand grenades at the attacking 
enemy until the enemy blasted his position 
once more with a direct hit in his fox hole. 

“This grenade ended his life.” 

The Medal of Honor citation contains all 
the facts related by Sergeant Bozarth and 
ends with the words “The extraordinary 
heroism and intrepidity displayed by Private 
Ouellette reflects the highest credit upon 
himself and was in keering with the es- 
teemed traditions of the military services.” 


MOTHER AND MARIST BROTHERS Loom LARGE IN 
BACKGROUND OF HERO— PRIVATE FIRST CLASS 
OUELLETTE LEARNED DEMOCRACY THE HARD 
Way 

(By Leon W. Lamoureux) 


LoweLL.—“He was always obstinate, even 
in his younger days when he decided to do 
a thing, nothing could stop him.” 

Thus spoke Mrs. Rose B. Quellette, mother 
of Pic Raymond Ouellette, the second man 
in the history of Lowell to win the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor. It was back in 1898, 
during the Spanish-American War that Lt. 
George Charette, United States Navy, gained 
this honor by helping in sinking a ship at 
the entrance of the harbor of Santiago, Cuba, 
thus hemming in the Spanish Fleet. 

Charette lived to enjoy the fruits of his 
heroic action and died a few years ago, being 
burled in Arlington National Cemetery with 
others of the Nation's heroes. 

Pic Raymond Ouellette lies today in a grave 
in Korea where he helped make history by 
his heroic actions by which his companions, 
without water and running low in ammuni- 
tion, were saved from certain death by this 
20-year-old Lowell man who gave his all that 
democracy might survive. 

Full details of the action which won the 
coveted honor for Private First Class Ouel- 
lette are contained in a story which appears 
elsewhere today. What the people of Lowell 
are interested in also is the background of 
Ouellette and his family. Is the family rich, 
is it poor? 


FATHER ACCIDENTALLY DROWNED 


It was 17 years ago that El Ouellette 
accidentally drowned in the M k River 
near the mouth of Beaver Brook, His death 
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left Mrs. Ouellette with eight young children 
and thus began a battle for survival and 
bringing up a family of boys and girls. 

Indications point to the fect that it hasn't 
been easy for Mrs. Ovellette but next Tues- 
day, she receives reward accorded few 
mothers, that of knowing that her labors 
were not in vain. After all, proof of her 
success with her family lies in the fact that 
her son’s heroism serves today as a beacon 
light for Americans fighting in other parts 
of the world to prevent the spread of com- 
munism, 

PROUD TEACHERS 


And the Marist Brothers of St. Joseph’s 
Boys’ School, on Merrimack Street, must feel 
some pride in their former pupil. When 
they look at his successors facing them to- 
day, these good teachers can’t help but think 
that among them may be heroes who some 
day will become the Charettes of 1898 or the 
Quellettes of 1951 and that what is taught 
them today in the form of love of God and 
country will help sustain them when the 
time comes to make the all important de- 
cision between life and death. g 


MILITARY TRAINING 


And the National Guard officers and men 
of this city can well be proud of Private First 
Class Ouellette. After all, didn't he receive 
his early training there on Westford Street, 
at the State armory? It was there that this 
young hero learned the rudiments of mili- 
tary training which served him so well in 
Korea. So that, in honoring the memory of 
the late Pfc. Raymond Ouellette, the people 
of the United States also paid tribute to the 
units which nurtured him militarily, the 
Massachusetts National Guard. 


TYPICAL FAMILY 


The Ouellette family is typical of many 
in Lowell today, forced by the housing short- 
age to live in a house at 23 Cabot Street 
when its members could well stand extra 
space. One thing that isn’t missing there, 
however, is this solidarity of family ties 
which only a devoted mother can gain over 
a long period of years of looking after chil- 
dren, working hard to clothe and feed them 
until some become old enough to help out, 

When work became scarce in Lowell, one 
boy, Roland, moved to Barre, Vt., where he 
married the former Gloria Inman. Not long 
ago, he brought her and their child to Lowell 
alter obtaining work and, like the gocd 
mother that she is, Mrs. Ouellette changed 
things around in her home and found a 
place for these three additions to her family. 

Robert, his wife, Alice, and their three 
children reside at 12 Cabot Street. 

Her next oldest boy was Raymond. A 
junior high student at St. Joseph’s High 
School, Raymond could not wait to graduate 
from school to join the Army when condi- 
tions grew worse in world affairs and he soon 
landed in Korea. A 

His former teachers and all his chums 
agree on one thing and that is that Ray- 
mond was a go-getter. Anything he under- 
took, he wanted to finish, whether he was 
playing baseball, football, hockey, or enjoy- 
ing other sports on the North Common. 
Nothing stopped him in his younger days 
and only death was successful in stopping 
him there in Korea, 

Sharing in the honor conferred the hero 
is his grandfather, Ephrem Heroux who to- 
day observes his seventy-fourth birthday 
anniversary. Mr. Heroux, who lives with his 
daughter, Mrs. Ouellette, has seen his grand- 
children grow and has shared with his 
daughter the many trials and tribulations 
which go with bringing up a family. 

Living in the downstairs apartment at 23 
Cabot Street is a sister of Raymond, Estelle, 
now Mrs. George Lefebyre. The oldest of the 
Ouellette children, she has two of her own. 

Rita and Therese are residing with rela- 
tives in Wrentham while Beatrice is with 
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relatives in Middleboro, these changes having 
been necessary by lack of space at home. 

Last but not least is Edward, a student at 
Green School who looks forward, he says, 
to going to work to help his mother and 
replace, in some way, his big brother, Ray- 
mond, 

LEAVE LOWELL SUNDAY 

Mrs. Ouellette with her daughter, Mrs. 
Lefebvre and her sons, Robert and Roland, 
will leave Lowell Sunday, at Government 
expense, so as to arrive in Washington by 
Tuesday when the presentation of the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor will be made at 
the Pentagon by Gen. Omar Bradley. 

At play or at work, Raymond Ouellette 
proved determined to the point of being ob- 
stinate. When he set his heart on some- 
thing, he did it. He proved this in Korea, 
It was not the act of a man under pressure, 
not the act of a man battling for his life. 

Quellette’s actions were cool and calcu- 
lated. He knew the risks. He faced them 
for the sake of his companions. He couldn’t 
stand by while some were suffering from 
wounds. He knew that after 3 days without 
water, ammunition running low, with hun- 
dreds of the enemy waiting like vultures to 
spring on the Americans and annihilate 
them, that something had to be done. 

Pfc Raymond Ouellette did it. 

He had what it takes to be a hero. 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 20 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. REED]. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
our greatest defensive strength in Amer- 
ica today is our wonderful manpower— 
skilled, educated, trained in the indus- 
trial arts, familiar with every technique 
of mass production, world leaders in the 
know-how of machinery. 

The distinctive, and probably decisive, 
contribution of this mighty Nation to 
the defense of freedom is, and must re- 
main, this tremendous industrial ca- 
pacity—our ability to produce planes, 
guns, tanks, ships, ammunition and 
heavy transportation equipment, labor- 
saving farm machinery, machine tools, 
and precision instruments. These are 
the very sinews of victory. They are 
the only possible weapons with which we 
may hope to hold to a sense of decent 
accountability the wanton and cruel ex- 
penditure of manpower by the Commu- 
nist masters of Asia's nomadic hordes. 

But we can never supply these vital, 
essential, and decisive tools of security 
and defense if we are to squander our 
skilled manpower in numberless divi- 
sions and vast armies of foot soldiers for 
Europe, Asia, Africa—and where next? 

Admiral Nimitz has said: 

The American productive economy is our 
greatest strength and our greatest weapon, 
Weaken it and you undermine our military 
power at its source. 


And let me call as another witness, 
Mr. Marriner S. Eccles, Vice Chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Board. He ap- 
peared before the Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report as recently as Jan- 
uary 25, this year. He said: 

We should recognize the fact that our un- 
rivalled productive capacity is our strongest 
line of defense, that our ability to produce 
is determined largely by our available man- 
power; that our country is the arsenal of 
the free nations, and must not be weakened 
by a military program which we cannot 
maintain indefinitely without regimentation 
or inflation, or which leads to war. We 
should keep our ground forces as small as 
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-possible so as to maintain our production 
at full strength. Our manpower can con- 
tribute far more to the defense of the free 
world in our production lines, in our Navy 
and Air Force, than in the front lines of 
land armies in Asia or Europe. Under the 
protection of American and British air and 
sea power the free nations on the periphery 
of the Soviet empire can readily rearm with 
the great help we can give them from our 
production lines. 


These are the reasons I call Mrs. 
Rosenberg’s program a plan to defeat 
America. It is a plan which, intended or 
not, would sabotage America’s greatest 
strength—ample manpower skilled in 
the daily know-how of mass production. 

Already we see this sabotage weaken- 
ing us in many industries. Young men 
who have been developing their skills for 
2 to 5 times in a given line of produc- 
tion are gathered in pell-mell into the 
military camps. They cannot be re- 
placed on the production lines in less 
than 12 to 18 months, at the minimum, 

In our grain belt of the Middlewest, 
skilled, able, and trained farm boys are 
being yanked from their productive asks 
for shipment to Korea, Germany, or to 
the four points of the compass in the 
United States. And these young men are 
being replaced by field workers imported 
by the Department of Agriculture from 
Jamaica, Puerto Rico, or Mexico—men 
who have not the skill to operate a trac- 
tor, combine, or truck, and to whom a 
milking machine is but one step removed 
in complexity and confusion from an 
atom bomb. By this program we are ex- 
porting Nebraskans to do battle in the 
rice paddies of Korea, and importing 
Jamaicans to do their essential produc- 
tive work in Nebraska. By this formula, 
Prof. Albert Einstein would make his 
great contribution to the defense effort 
by taking an emergency assignment 
driving a delivery truck. Man power is 
manpower under Mrs. Rosenberg's sys- 
tem, which measures values in numbers, 
without regard to skills, training, educa- 
tion, and that rich heritage of energy 
and ingenuity which is the peculiar gift 
of free men, Such a determination of 
manpower programs in this country to- 
day is sheer madness. It must be called 
sabotage in high places, because it has 
never been defended, even by its spon- 
sors, save on the ground of hysterical ex- 
pediency which takes no account of the 
long-term needs of American life. De- 
stroy America’s advntage in skilled man- 
power for our industries, and you destroy 
America at one strike from within. 

If universal military training for all 
youths at 18 years of age is the first ne- 
cessity for the defense of free Europe, as 
we are so emphatically told, why is it 
that no nation on the Continent had 
adopted the 18-year-old draft for itself? 

France, Italy, Belgium, and Denmark 
do not draft men until they are 20. 
Portugal and the Netherlands do not 
draft before 21 years of age. Luxem- 
burg, Iceland, and Canada have no draft 
laws whatever for overseas service, but 
rely entirely upon voluntary enlistments. 

Nor does any nation in the North At- 
lantic Pact draft any man for as long as 
27 months, the minimum terms proposed 
by the administration in the pending 
bill. Most nations on the continent take 
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men for only 12 to 18 months. Yet we 
are told that every American youth must 
be drafted at 18 for a stretch of 27 
months. I ask again, if the 18-year-old 
draft is the obvious answer to Europe's 
defense problems, why has no European 
nation adopted that solution for itself? 
And if 27 months of service is the very 
minimum required to save Europe, why 
is it that no nation on the Continent has 
adopted that period of service? 

Or are we to understand that only 
American 18-year-olds are fit to be 
drafted for Europe's wars? 

Under the Rosenberg selection system, 
the Government would decide who, and 
how many, among those drafted, should 
go to college. But the basis for selection 
for college is not set forth in the bill. 
It would be a matter for administrative 
regulations to be promulgated later. 
This is statism in its rawest and most 
repulsive form—bureaucratic selection 
for higher education, not one whit dif- 
ferent from the system now in full force 
and effect in Russia, whereby the Krem- 
lin picks its elite corps on the basis of 
proficiency in the godless dogmas and 
routines of pagan communism, 

In other aspects, the Rosenberg pro- 
posals are shocking to American tradi- 
tions. They are proposals to make every 
young man the property of the Govern- 
ment on his eighteenth birthday. Under 
such a program all concerns of family 
relationship would terminate. All con- 
siderations of individual choice, prefer- 
ence, personal predilection, and special 
aptitudes would end as factors governing 
the careers of American boys. They 
would all be tossed into the military 
maw, like so many apples into a cider 
mill—each counted as one, regardless of 
those special values and qualities of hu- 
man nature which differ men from beasts 
of the field. These are the measure- 
ments of stark paganism, unblushing 
godlessness. The American people will 
never tolerate them. 

The Government alone would deter- 
mine who would go to college. The Gov- 
ernment would select the college. The 
Government would hand the student his 
course of studies. After June 1954 every 
college graduating class in the United 
States would be composed of men selected 
and directed 100 percent by the Rosen- 
berg selection system. 

And then what? At graduation these 
men would go into the military service to 
finish up the remaining 23 months they 
still owed on their original draft term 
of 27 months. All they get before col- 
lege is 4 months of basic training. They 
then would be in the Reserves until 26 
years of age. 

This is not an emergency program. 
It is a proposal for a fixed national policy. 
It is an attempt to establish a manpower 
dictatorship in these free States. To 
rule the future lives of all men beyond 
their eighteenth birthday easily could be 
an entering wedge for practices and pro- 
gram already in operation behind the 
iron curtain. 

It is worthy of note that in the debates 
in another body it was stated openly 
against this bill that it was a Trojan- 
horse project to force iron-curtain poli- 
cies upon America in the name of crisis 
and emergency. The Association of 
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American Colleges, comprising some 900 
university presidents, has petitioned 
Congress to stop this mad, hysterical 
rush to a made-in-Moscow regimenta- 
tion of the entire educational system 
beyond high school. 

The universal drafting of 18-year-olds 
would seriously undermine professional 
and technical education in this country 
in the short ‘space of perhaps 5 years. 
Freedom in education would be at an 
end. 

As long ago as 1945 the National Ad- 
visory Committee on Higher Education 
strongly urged upon the attention of 
Congress “the rapidly increasing short- 
age of men in professional fields essen- 
tial to the national welfare, such as 
medicine, dentistry, engineering, physics, 
chemistry, divinity, and others. With 
each year of war the gap in the flow of 
young men into these essential fields be- 
comes a more serious threat to the 
national health, safety, and interest.” 

I would suggest to every Member on 
the floor of the House who believes there 
is some value to education in the pres- 
ervation of our form of government to 
get the April Atlantic magazine and read 
the article by the president of Yale Uni- 
versity. It is a masterpiece. In that 
article he shows exactly what this type 
of legislation is going to do to the educa- 
tional system in this country. 

Furthermore, he points out that Russia 
is filling all her schools with technical 
trainees in these engineering professions. 

How much more acute would this 
problem become with universal military 
training? During the first years of op- 
eration urder the pending bill, only 75,- 
000 men a year would be authorized to 
remain in the colleges—at the personal 
selection of the President. 

This is why we are justified fully in 
saying that historically universal mili- 
tary training is a tool of dictators. And 
it is also a fundamental dogma of Com- 
munist militarism. Article 132 of the 
Soviet constitution reads: “Universal 
Military service is law.” 

Neither is it true that universal mili- 
tary training provides real national se- 
curity. It did rot save France at Water- 
loo. And in both World War I and World 
War II France again was rescued from 
the outside—and both times by nations 
which did not have universal military 
training—the United States, Britain, 
Canada, and Australia. 

In Germany universal military train- 
ing has been the rule since 1814. And 
there militarism has produced its usual 
harvest—poverty, destruction, and na- 
tional impotence. 

Japan adopted her universal military 
training in 1873; and once again run- 
away militarism ground the nation to 
the dust of poverty, destruction, and 
humiliation. 

Russia had universal military training 
under the czars. It did not save her 
from internal destruction in 1917. Nor 
did it ward off invasion in 1941, And 
here again, Russia was saved by powers 
which did not have universal military 
training in 1942-45. Not only did our 
boys save Russia with the second front 
in Europe, but we supplied some $12,- 
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000,000,000 in lend-lease from our un- 
matched production lines. 

Let us look to prewar Japan for a pic- 
ture of universal military training at 
work. Militarism in Japan at length 
gained the upper hand over the parlia- 
mentary system. Then militarism in- 
doctrinated the draftees with these in- 
structions: 

To make a good soldier, there must always 
be an immediate enemy. He must be led to 
believe that this enemy may strike today. 
He must be convinced that the enemy is 
prepared to annihilate our country at the 
first opportunity. 


From this state of mind it is, of course, 
but a short step to the complete police 
state, in which every function of gov- 
ernment—and ultimately every human 
thought and fancy—is subordinated to 
the dictates of the requirements of de- 
fense. This is the capstone of milita- 
rism—the complete garrison state, And 
when  eople cry out that they can no 
longer carry the load of nonproductive 
militarism, what happens? First, a war 
incident develops. Bismarck once ob- 
served in a moment of political candor 
during a Berlin crisis: “A small war— 
not too big—would be a great conveni- 
ence.” 

Would this cruel philosophy of power 
politics explain our situation in Korea 
today? 

To date the United States forces have 
suffered more than 57,000 casualties in 
Korea—more casualties than the total 
number of all forces supplied in that war 
by all other members of the United Na- 
tions combined. 

Our operation in Korea is called col- 
lective security. But in that operation 
since last June 25 the United States is 
furnishing more than 96 percent of the 
armed forces, and suffering more than 
90 percent of the casualties. We have 
already suffered more battlefield casual- 
ties in this Korean misadventure than 
our American forces suffered in the 
Revolutionary War. In that war for na- 
tional independence our total casualties 
were about 12,000. In the War of 1812 
we suffered 7,000 casualties. In the 
Mexican War we suffered 17,000; and in 
the Spanish-American War, 10,000. In 
those four wars we suffered about 46,000 
casualties to win four great victories for 
American freedom. In Korea we have 
had 57,000 casualties, for what? Will it 
be a great victory when we get back to 
the thirty-eighth parallel? 

General MacArthur recently told the 
world that he has been operating in Ko- 
rea under abnormal military inhibitions, 
Because of these inhibitions, he said: 

The battle lines cannot fail in time to 
reach a point of theoretical military stale- 
mate. Thereafter our further advance would 
militarily benefit the enemy more than it 
would ourselves. 


Who is running this war to make an 
advance of our fighting men a greater 
gain to the enemy than to the victor? 

Who delivered some 200,000 American 
boys for cannon fodder into this death 
trap of the New Deal’s still-born United 
Nations? 

Is it the intention of this Congress 
of freemen to deliver into Mrs. Rosen- 
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berg’s hands a perpetually renewed 
standing army of 4,000,000 American 
boys, ready to leap to fire-alarm wars 
at a moment’s notice anywhere around 
the world? Who will declare these wars 
which our boys are to fight—as in Korea? 
Congress was not even consulted on the 
Korean decision. 

Now, General MacArthur tells us 
frankly that his hands are tied. He has 
overwhelming air power, but he may not 
strike his enemy’s supply lines and bases 
in Manchuria, Never before in military 
history has a field commander had a 
a narrower field of judgment and deci- 
sion in the field. Every moye he con- 
siders must first be submitted to the 
United Nations, at Lake Success. But 
now the United Nations is in recess, A 
midwinter vacation in Florida is of ut- 
most importance to the cultivated diplo- 
matic temperament. Let all wars be 
started in the balmy June of Washing- 
ton—and then let all wars run them- 
selves, so long as American replacements 
are available from Mrs. Rosenberg’s se- 
lection pool. } 

The whole history of America argues 
against passage of this bill at this time. 

Universal military training is not a 
defense measure. It is a grab for 
power—the old shell game of power 
grabbing under the hysteria of emer- 
gency. A systematic campaign of fear— 
a form of psychological warfare against 
the American people—has been waged by 
the administration for several years. 
The theory is that if you can scare the 
American people to the very bottoms of 
their feet, Congress will grant any power 
requested—notwithstanding doubts as 
to its constitutionality and no matter 
how socialistic, no matter how far re- 
moved from the American tradition of 
freedom and liberty under law. 

The time has come for Congress to 
save America. The power-grabbing 
bureaucrats are running wild in their 
encroachments upon the Constitution 
and the sovereignty of the American 
people. Our boys already have been sent 
to war without the consent or approval 
of Congress. Now, we are asked to sign 
a blank check turning over all American 
young men to Mrs. Rosenberg for what- 
ever wars the Lake Success “debating so- 
ciety” may deem meritorious in the 
future. 

We can defend America, and we can 
defend freedom, only if we keep America, 
strong, and we can keep America strong 
only by reclaiming and restoring and re- 
viving the full force and vigor of Amer- 
ican constitutional government. We 
must here and now turn back the power 
grabbers, the Treasury-busting Social- 
ists, the authors of regimentation—and 
once more declare America free. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield to the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. Cox]. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, probably 
later in the debate I shall want to ex- 
press my views on the measure, con- 
sideration of which this rule provides, 
but at this point I do wish to call the 
attention of my colleagues to the fact 
that in spite of the hostile atmosphere 
in which the bill will be considered, 
surcharged as it is with resentment and 
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bad feeling, most of which is justified— 
in spite of that, we must remember that 
this bill presents a test of the capacity 
of this body to provide its own leader- 
ship and legislate in accordance with its 
frce will. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself irto the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1) to provide for the com- 
mon defense and security of the United 
States and to permit the more effective 
utilization of manpower resources of the 
United States by authorizing universal 
military training and service, and for 
other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill S. 1, with Mr. Davis 
of Tennessee in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule 
general debate is limited to 4 days to be 
equally divided between the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Vinson] and the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. SHORT]. 

The gentleman from Georgia is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 1 hour. 

Mr. Chairman, placed before each of 
us today, in this bill, is a decision of 
crucial importance. The Nation is truly 
at the crossroads. The hoice is crystal 
clear. We can choose, as set out in this 
bill, military preparedness—immediate 
preparedness and sustained, lasting pre- 
paredness. Or we choose to continue 
that bloodstained, costly, and perilous 
course of entrusting our freedoms and 
our national security to the fickle hope 
that our enemies will in the future, as 
they have in the past, give us time to 
prepare. 

Communist imperialism is no passive 
specter on the horizon. It is a dark and 
threatening cloud blotting out the light 
of truth and freedom in more and more 
areas of the world. The entire Nation 
is grimly aware of this threat that looms 
ever larger before us. In 11 short years 
we have seen the paws of the Russian 
bear reach out and ensnare Rumania, 
Hungary, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Po- 
land, and Eastern Germany. Yugoslavia 
and Iran are actively threatened. 
Thousands of militant vassals of Russia 
are working ceaselessly in all nations of 
Western Europe. And in Asia, Indo- 
china is fighting for her life; Korea is 
in flames; China is already lost. And 
with each new political conquest there is 
fed into the Soviet octopus the natural 
resources and the manpower of the 
stricken area, and brutal tyranny is im- 
posed upon its inhabitants. , 
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How easy it is when our Nation is not 
involved in all-out war, and when the 
freedom being destroyed is not our very 
own, to forget the basic facts of inter- 
national life—to keep our attention 
riveted on the easy way—to continue to 
demand business as usual, to seek to re- 
turn to the good old days. How easy it 
is to believe that when the freedom being 
lost is far away and not our own, it is 
not a matter of American concern. But 
that is the easy road, the road of fantasy 
unrelated to the facts before us. 

Every Member of this House knows 
that, basically, the world situation has 
not yet improved. It is common knowl- 
edge that Russia has at least 175 ready 
divisions—a 4,000,000-man Army—that 
she has some 300 submarines, many of 
them snorkels—far more than Germany 
had at the beginning of the last war— 
that she has over 400 mighty bombers 
capable of attacking our cities from 
Seattle to Washington—from Chicago to 
San Francisco. Every member of this 
Committee knows that the atom bomb is 
in the hands of the Soviet Union and 
being produced in daily increasing num- 
bers. We all know that there is a mili- 
tary vacuum today in Western Europe 
and that if Russia’s mighty military 
power is turned in that direction, and if 
we and our allies have insufficient power 
to resist, ultimately our own land and 
our very existence will be placed in 
jeopardy. 

Yes, and we now know the most ter- 
rible fact of all. We now know that the 
rulers of the Soviet Union are willing to 
resort to the direct use of military force, 
as we have seen in Korea. We know 
that in a short space of time Russia will 
have a sufficient stockpile of atomic 
bombs as to be capable of initiating a 
terrible aerial attack on our cities and 
homes whenever she wishes to do so. 
We know that the Soviet Union’s ambi- 
tions are boundless—that the Russians 
are brutal and remorseless—that they 
are firmly intent upon bringing pressure 
all over the world until their plan for 
world conquest is carried through. In 
each and every generation the time 
comes to preserve and maintain its lib- 
erties, for itself and the future. That 
task and challenge is with us today. 

Yes, all of us know these facts. Then 
why emphasize them again to the com- 
mittee here today? It is because of my 
deep concern and apprehension that we 
are likely—once again—to let our minds 
drift back into the channel of business 
as usual. How clear it is that the situ- 
ation in the world today does not per- 
mit it. If we do so, we terribly imperil 
our freedom and the American way of 
life. And, make no mistake about it. 
Free people throughout the world are 
watching mighty America today and 


wondering if she has the determination ` 


to meet the challenge of the times. 

And, no doubt, our enemies, too, are 
eagerly watching to see if we will return 
to our same old attitude of meeting each 
crisis as it develops without any thought 
of the future. 

We are living in an atomic age; we are 
living in a time when 85 percent of the 
industrial production of the Soviet Union 
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is devoted to the munitions of war. Un- 
til recently we were even reducing the 
size of our Armed Forces, while the Rus- 
sians were expanding their already gi- 
gantic military machine. Our indus- 
tries were producing washing machines, 
vacuum cleaners, and television sets, 
while the Soviet Union was producing 
rockets, tanks, and machine guns. While 
we were producing for the happiness and 
the peaceful pursuits of life, the Soviet 
Union was developing the means by 
which she could engage in an all-out war. 
We all know how precarious the world 
situation still is. Just the other day the 
Secretary of Defense stated that in his 
opinion world conditions are, if any- 
thing, worse than they were a year ago. 
Not long ago General Vandenberg 
warned the Nation that although we are 
rapidly building a radar fence and ex- 
panding our Air Force, we could not pos- 
sibly intercept all enemy bombers that 
might attack our cities. Some would 
get through, destroy our great industrial 
centers and kill or maim hundreds of 
thousands of our citizens. 

We have started a program to increase 
our military production for the defense 
of the Nation, but if we fail to have the 
trained military personnel, weapons of 
war will be useless. Will we hide our 
heads in the sands of complacency, with 
world conditions as threatening, as un- 
predictable, and as tense as they are to- 
day? I say no, Mr. Chairman. We 
must be prepared for any eventuality, 
and it is imperative that be done at 
once. 

We must meet the present emergency 
and at the same time we must establish 
a long-range preparedness and training 
program. 

That is what this bill does. 

We can and must develop the weapons 
to protect our Nation; we can and must 
train the youth of the Nation to use 
these weapons; we can and must develop 
the weapons of retaliation; and by so 
doing it is our hope that we can build up 
our forces to such a degree that world 
war III can be averted, for the Soviet 
Union respects only force. To accom- 
plish this will require sacrifices on the 
part of all the people; it will require mili- 
tary service for our young men; it will 
require the adoption of a well-considered 
long-range preparedness and training 
program as set out in the bill. 

This present system of raising large 
armies for short periods of time, followed 
by complete and total demobilization, re- 
sults in waste and extravagance and will 
lead to economic chaos. And to con- 
tinue this policy in the face of conditions 
of modern war will surely invite disaster, 

This tremendous urge for an all-out 
effort in time of emergency, followed by 
a let down after the emergency has 
passed, plays right into the hands of the 
Soviet Union. If we do not adopt a sys- 
tem based upon a permanent plan for 
preparedness and training for the years 
to come, we are on the road to wreck the 
economy of the Nation. 

For the foreseeable future and per- 
haps beyond, this Nation has no alterna- 
tive but to be ready for any form of ag- 
gression that may be forced upon us. 
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To meet this situation, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff have determined that the mini- 
mum security requirements of this Na- 
tion require an armed force of 3,462,000 
men by July 1, 1951. But they do not 
guarantee and cannot guarantee that this 
force may not have to be increased. No 
human being can possibly predict what 
the size of our Armed Forces will have 
to be 1 year, 6 months, or even 3 months 
from now. How dangerous, how short- 
sighted, how unrealistic it would be, in 
these perilous times in which we live 
today, to write in this bill a rigid statu- 
tory limitation on the number of men 
our Nation can have under arms to de- 
fend her liberties. 

No Member of this House, nor even 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, can accurately 
forecast what the military needs of the 
Nation will be tomorrow, or a week from 
tomorrow, or 6 months or a year from 
now. No one can tell. The only thing 
we do know is that we must have an 
adequate force to meet any military 
emergency that may arise. 

On July 9, 1951, the present Selective 
Service Act will expire. The security 
of the Nation requires that the act be 
extended. This bill extends the Selec- 
tive Service Act until July 1, 1954, a pe- 
riod of 3 years. 

World conditions have made selective 
service an integral part of our defense 
structure. We must, therefore, continue 
to induct men into the Armed Forces 
for the immediate future in order to 
build up an armed strength and partic- 
ularly our Army to the size deemed nec- 
essary for our minimum security re- 
quirements. The draft is an indispen- 
sable source of manpower for the Army. 
It is perhaps less important to the Air 
Force, the Navy, and the Marine Corps 
because men volunteer for those branches 
in greater numbers than for the Army. 
But without a selective service law it 
is quite possible that we would not be 
able to maintain the enlistments in the 
Navy, the Air Force, and the Marine 
Corps on a voluntary basis, because it 
may well be the thought of induction 
into the Army that prompts men to join 
another branch of the service. The 
Army is the backbone of our defense 
structure. ` 

Under the present law men register for 
induction at the age of 18. They are 
liable for induction at the age of 19, and 
remain subject to induction until they 
pass their twenty-sixth birthday. Now 
the change made in the proposed bill 
reduces the induction age from 19 years 
to 18 years and 6 months, and requires 
classification of the registrants before 
reaching the age of 18 years and 6 
months. They are classified by their 
local draft board before they become 18 
years and 6 months, and every man will 
know long before he is called just where 
he stands. 

If the members of the committee will 
refer to the hearings and the report they 
will see how we have made and justified 
our case. Statistically, we think it is 
proper to reduce the age from 19 to 18% 
years. If you will read the report it 
will give you a complete analysis, a com- 
plete justification as to why, in the 
opinion of the Committee on Armed 
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Services, we were warranted in reducing 
the age. 

I may say this, that in all the contro- 
versies before the committee not a single 
objection at any time was raised with 
regard to reducing the age limit from 
19 to 184%. We feel that 1844 is the 
correct age. If you went down to 18, 
you would gave a larger pool than the 
facts warrant and justify, so we create 
only a sufficient pool to meet our re- 
quirements. 

Mr, JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. Is it not true that the bill 
passed by the other body sets the age 
at 18? 

Mr. VINSON. That is correct. 

Mr. JUDD. So that if the Mouse 
wants 1814, it would probably have to set 
it at 19, and then in conference i might 
come out at 184; is not that right? 

Mr. VINSON. No, we are not traders. 
We deal square across the table. 

Mr. JUDD. It seems to me that is a 
square proposition, the way things op- 
erate here in Washington. 

Mr. VINSON. I am not going to 
dicker in conversation, nor am I going to 
dicker when I go to conference. I say 
what I mean and I mean what I say. 

Mr. JUDD. If the gentleman will 
assure us the conferees will come out 
with 1844, that will be satisfactory. 

Mr. VINSON. I assure you now that 
whichever way this House votes this bill, 
that is the way the conferecs are going 
to stand, until you direct us to the 
contrary. 

Mr. CHARA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. OHARA. Will the gentleman 
give us the wisdom of the chairman of 
the committee and of the committee 
itself as to what is the difference be- 
tween 18 and 1844? 

Mr.COX. Six months. 

Mr. VINSON. As my distinguished 
colleague from Georgia suggests, it is 6 
months. But what prompted us to do 
it was this: At 19 years of age you will 
hardly have a sufficient number in the 
pool. You will scrape the barrel dry. 
But there will be flexibility and a lee- 
way if you go to 1814. 

Another reason that we put 18% in 
this bill is that we hope to have a suffi- 
cient manpower pool to require the De- 
partment to send back home the vet- 
erans from the inactive and volunteer 
reserves who serve 12 months following 
their recall to active duty. If you keep 
it at 19, then you are going to be forced 
to keep in every inactive or volunteer 
reservist that has been called to duty. 
So I certainly hope that any man who 
moves to keep it at 19 will remember 
that at the same time he is fixing it so 
that the reservist who has already 
served 5 or 6 years and is called back to 
active duty will have to stay there, be- 
cause you will have no man to take his 
place unless you go into the 18% group. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield. 
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Mr. CRUMPACKER. Is it not a fact 
that the great bulk of the involuntary 
reservists are officers? 

Mr. ViNSON. No; the gentleman is 
mistaken. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Could the gen- 
tleman give us the percentage? 

Mr. VINSON. I will give you the fig- 
ures tomorrow, but I do not have them 
at my fingertips today. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania, 
Speaking about the manpower pool, 
what have the armed services done or 
what are they going to do to reduce the 
physical standards for noncombat 
troops? 

Mr. VINSON. If you will read the re- 
port you will see where we have reduced 
the standards in this bill down to the 
very lowest standards which existed for 
physical and mental qualifications in 
January 1945. 

By the standards that we put in this 
bill, some 608,000 men will be put in the 
pool who are not in the pool today. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. That 
is, there will be 608,000 more men than 
we have under the present standards. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield. 

Mr. RIVERS. In addition to that I 
wish our chairman would tell the Com- 
mittee that by virtue of that amendment 
others will be reclassified and we will 
get additional troops from those who 
have already been deferred under the 
present standards. 

Mr. VINSON. That is right. Here at 
the desk is a complete analysis of the 
bill and if Members will get the report 
it will give them a complete explanation 
of what we are recommending, and we 
will stand by what we have said in the 
report. The report will give you the 
reason why we reduced the age and the 
reason why we have reduced the mental 
and physical requirements to a lower 
level than it is today. If we do not do 
that, then we will be forced to go to the 
18-year-old class. I am unwilling to go 
to the 18-year-old class when there are 
over 600,000 people who are not being 
made to serve within the draft age. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I am very much in- 
terested in the subject of physical stand- 
ards because apparently at the present 
time there is a different physical stand- 
ard for the Army than there is for the 
Air Force and the Navy. Is there any 
reason why the physical standards 
should not be identical for all across the 
board? 

Mr. VINSON. The Navy and the Air 
Force get them by the voluntary method. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman: yield so that I may answer 
the question? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to my colleague, 

Mr. KILDAY. The gentleman from 
California is overlooking the fact that 
this bill provides that the physical stand- 
ards shall be approved by the Secretary 
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of Defense and shall be uniform for all 
the services, except as to the Marine 
Corps which has no supply lines and 
no medical detachments, which are fur- 
nished by the Navy. But as to the 
branches other than the Marine Corps 
they must be uniform for all the services, 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield. 

Mr. VORYS. I wonder whether the 
Armed Forces say that the 1945 stand- 
ards will be sufficient for their purposes. 

Mr. VINSON. Of course it would 
create a pool, and of course the Depart- 
ment is very much opposed to lowering 
the standards. But we had to do it, or 
else go to the 18-year-old. class. There 
is no escape from that because you have 
to have men for the local board to draft. 
If we do not reduce the standards there 
will be nobody in the pool and nobody 
will be drafted between the ages of 19 
and 26. 

Mr. VORYS. They may object to the 
standards, but the standards were good 
enough to win the war with. 

Mr. VINSON. Oh, yes; and we are 
going to put that in the law now. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield. 

Mr. COX. Iam also interested in the 
mental qualifications of the people who 
are going to be drafted. From the an- 
nouncement made on yesterday the 
President authorized, and I believe he 
has so declared, that the smart boys will 
be deferred and not drafted at all, which 
means that it is the Joneses and the 
Smiths who plow the fields and feed the 
hogs and milk the cows who are going 
to do the bleeding and dying. 

Mr. VINSON. Let us get that 
straight now for the committee. No one 
can escape the draft because he goes to 
college or high school. He gets a statu- 
tory deferment if he is in college. We 
have a provision in the bill which will 
give him a deferment for one academic 
year, and then under the provision deal- 
ing with the President’s powers the Pres- 
ident can grant deferments where it is 
in the interest of the national health 
and safety. But sooner or later he has 
got to come before his draft board and 
be subject to the draft, just as the boy 
who is on the farm is subject to draft. 
The mere fact that one is in high school, 
the mere fact that one is in college and 
gets a deferment does not mean that 
he is escaping his draft obligation. De- 
ferment means that for a temporary 
period he will not be required to serve, 
but after that deferment ceases he will 
be subject to induction. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. He gets defer- 
ment, but it does mean that somebody 
else has got to take his place during the 
time he gets deferment. 

Mr. VINSON. Oh, that is true; and 
when the boy on the farm is deferred on 
account of agriculture, it means that 
somebody must take his place. That is 
allitmeans. It does not mean anything 
more than that. If you go down to Mis- 
sissippi, in the gentleman’s district, and 
defer 10 of his constituents on account 
of agriculture, who is going to take their 
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places? Somebody else in that local 
board takes their places, and the same 
thing runs right through the bill. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman will agree 
that it would have been well if that an- 
nouncement had been deferred until 
after this bill had been considered? 

Mr. VINSON. No. It is all right, be- 
cause what is in the bill controls the ed- 
ucational situation, and I will explain 
that in a minute. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. May I go just a 
little further? 

Mr. VINSON. Ves, I yield. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. The facts are 
that there are many boys in this country 
who are not so fortunately situated 
financially that they can go to school. 

Mr. VINSON. That is right. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Since they are in 
that unfortunate situation, a man who is 
able to send his boy to school, his son re- 
ceives a preference over the man who is 
unable to send his boy to school, and I 
think that is wrong. 

Mr. VINSON. He goes to school, and 
if he stays there one academic year—— 

Mr. ABERNETHY. He goes to school 
if he is financially able to go. 

Mr. VINSON. If he is financially able 
to go, and he stays there one academic 
year, and then after that academic year 
the draft is on his neck again; if he 
fails to meet the educational require- 
ments, he will have to go in just like 
everybody else. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. The boy who is 
not financially able to go to school has 
the draft on his neck now. 

Mr. VINSON. That is it, exactly. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. That is the dif- 
ference. 

Mr. VINSON. That is right, but no 
one escapes the obligation. Eventually 
he will have to serve. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Well, he escapes 
to the extent of one year. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I must yield to my 
friend from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. An act passed by this 
Congress is not binding on another 
Congress. 

Mr. VINSON. Of course not. 

Mr. GROSS. Then he can be deferred 
forever, if the act is changed. 

Mr. VINSON. That is right. If they 
change the law. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Can 
the gentleman tell me what percentage 
are required in noncombat duty as com- 
pared with combat duty? 

Mr. VINSON. Ido not want to go into 
that now. What is known as a “divisional 
slice” is about 40,000 men. On the battle- 
ground you have only about 12 or 14 
thousand, I will say there is a waste 
of manpower, and we have too many 
men behind the lines for the few number 
that is doing the fighting. We are try- 
ing to correct it, but I cannot go into 
that now. 
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Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to my friend 
from Michigan, 

Mr. CRAWFORD. What is the dif- 
ference between the House bill and the 
Senate bill, where the Senate bill pro- 
vides you are deferring men for educa- 
tional purposes? 

Mr. VINSON. The Senate bill sets 
aside 75,000 people. There is nothing like 
that in this bill. The magnificent speech 
that our very learned friend from New 
York [Mr. Reen] made relating to all of 
that, has no application to this bill at 
all, There is not a line in this bill about 
any 75,000 people being sent to school 
and selected, 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield. 

Mr. O'HARA. I asked the chairman 
this question before, as to the difference 
between the 18-year-olds and the 18%, 
and he spoke of the need of a pool of 
manpower that the Army needed. In 
this announcement by General Hershey 
the other day, it was estimated, in the 
newspaper at least, that 800,000 of these 
intellectual, smart boys that someone re- 
ferred to would be deferred. Does not 
the gentleman think that those who do 
not qualify under this fancy examination 
would be stigmatized as being mentally 
inefficient, at the same time we are show- 
ing discrimination to some 800,000 who 
are in college? 

Mr. VINSON. I do not think so, but 
there are some 550,000 students deferred 
now under the present law. What Gen- 
eral Hershey is doing is practically car- 
rying out what the eight committees 
that have been advising him suggested 
be done. 5 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. Did the gentleman 
mean to indicate a moment ago that 
under this bill, through Selective Service, 
they would take boys before they had 
completed their high-school work? 

Mr. VINSON. No; I will get to that in 
a moment if the gentleman will just bear 
with me. 

Under the bill we draft at 18 years and 
6 months. The boy registers at 18, is 
classified before he gets to be 18 years 
and 6 months, but when he reaches 18 
years and 6 months the draft will put 
him into the service. 

What happens after he gets in? He 
has to have 4 months’ basic military 
training, and that training must be in 
the continental United States; it cannot 
be in Asia, Europe, Africa, or South 
America; it has got to be here, and be- 
fore he can be put into combat duty he 
must have been in the service at least 
6 months. Therefore, it makes him 19 
years of age before he gets in combat 
duty unless there is an invasion of this 
country. If any invasion of this country 
takes place, of course, we are not going 
to stop to think about age when we are 
fighting for our homes and our liberties. 

We have reduced the age. The next 
thing we change is the length of service, 
which is increased from 21 months to 26 
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months and we do it for this reason: 
The longer a man serves the less drain 
there is on the manpower pool. In fiscal 
1952 if the length of service is not in- 
creased to 26 months we will have to get 
149,060 more men than we will with the 
service increased to 26 months. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON.. I yield. 

Mr. BARDEN. The gentleman keeps 
discussing the question of the pool. I 
presume the gentleman is accepting the 
statement of the Department of Defense 
and General Hershey as to the size of the 
pool resulting from the operation of the 
draft act today. 

Mr. VINSON. That is it; what is the 
gentleman’s question about it? 

Mr, BARDEN. We have plenty of 
time. 

Mr. VINSON. I get tired talking for 
an hour. 

Mr. BARDEN. I will try to refresh the 
gentleman a little. I believe the gentle- 
man is aware of the manner in which 
these examinations have been held at the 
induction centers. 

Mr. VINSON. Yes; I am aware of 
that. 

Mr. BARDEN. The gentleman has 
discussed that with both the Department 
and with myself and others. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. VINSON. That is right. 

Mr. BARDEN. Asa result of that dis- 
cussion does not the gentleman believe 
that they are turning loose about 50 per- 
cent or better of those who are mentally 
qualified that should not have been 
turned loose? 

Mr. VINSON. That is right, and that 
is the reason we are making the change 
in the law. p 

Mr. BARDEN. Has the gentleman 
any explanation as to why the Depart- 
ment of Defense has not changed its 
policy when the man to whom we look to 
direct the Department of Defense, the 
gentleman from Georgia, calls it to their 
attention? 

Mr. VINSON. The gentleman is er- 
roneous, of course, when he says any- 
one looks to me to direct the Department 
of Defense; I am only here to cast one 
vote, but I hope the gentleman will look 
to me for guidance on this bill. 

The committee had the pleasure of 
listening to the gentleman for 1 hour, 
I know his bill. We will debate it when 
when we get down to him. Let me make 
my speech now and explain the bill and 
we will come to all of these things. 

Mr. BARDEN. I thought the gentle- 
man himself was going to have a little 
friendly chat with me. 

Mr. VINSON. Well, I had a friendly 
chat with the gentleman back in 1948 
when the gentleman had certain views. 
I do not think his views have changed 
from 1948 to 1951. 

Here is the reason why it is necessary 
to have 26 months. Now listen. Con- 
sidering the fact that each inductee will 
be given 4 months basic training and we 
require that to be followed by 2 months 
additional training, he will in addition 
average 2 months of travel, plus 1 month 
of leave. Thus it can be seen that even 

by extending the period to 26 months 
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the armed services only obtains 17 
months of effective service from each in- 
ductee. When you go up to 26 months 
it only nets the armed services for each 
man in the ranks, a total length of serv- 
ice of 17 months. If you let it stand at 
21 months, why it is 5 months less and 
it increases for every month that you 
decrease the length of time. In addition, 
for each month by which you reduce 
from 26 months you increase the cost by 
5 percent for each inductee. 

Let us take up education. Under exist- 
ing law today we grant a postpone- 
ment—bear in mind I use the word post- 
ponement’’—to high school students up 
to their twentieth birthday. Under the 
bill we are more liberal. We grant a 
statutory deferment. There is a big 
difference between a postponement and 
a statutory deferment. We grant a stat- 
utory deferment to that high-school stu- 
dent until he reaches 20 years of age. 
That is a great benefit for him. Not a 
single high school or university of the 
country or any educators have com- 
plained about that. 

Let us talk about the colleges. Under 
existing law the President is granted 
broad general authority to defer from in- 
duction those students who are satisfac- 
torily pursuing a full-time course of 
study at a college, university, or similar 
institution. Under this provision the 
director of selective service, under the 
authority delegated to him by the Presi- 
dent, has deferred 570,000. Now we pro- 
pose to continue in section 6 (h) the 
broad authority of the President to grant 
deferments to college students, but we 
also provide that the college student in- 
stead of getting a postponement will get 
a statutory deferment for one academic 
year. In other words, your boy goes to 
college in September. Suppose the draft 
board calls him in October. The law 
steps in and says: “You cannot lay your 
hand on him until he has finished that 
academic year.” And at the end of that 
academic year he might qualify under 
the broad deferment authority that the 
President has to grant deferments where 
it is in the interest of the national health, 


safety and interest, but, remember, he is - 


not escaping the draft. He is merely get- 
ting a statutory deferment for 12 months 
or 9 months, and later on he will have 
to serve just like everyone else if he 
meets the other qualifications. 

I have been talking about induction in 
the draft. Here is what it all means to 
sum up: 

First. We reduce the present draft age 
from 19 to 184% years. 

Second. We require the classification 
of men at registration and prior to at- 
taining the age of 18 ½. 

Third. We have increased the period 
of service from 21 to 26 months. 

Fourth. We have eliminated the loop- 
hole by which aliens have escaped mili- 
tary service. 

Fifth. We have lowered physical and 
mental standards for acceptability. 

Sixth. We have guaranteed 4 months 
training and 5 months noncombatant 
assignment for each inductee. 

Seventh. We have eliminated the au- 
thority to defer married men who have 
no dependents other than a wife. 
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Eighth. We have liberalized reemploy- 
ment benefits. 

Ninth. We have liberalized high school 
and college deferment. 

Tenth. We have placed a termination 
date on the authority to induct men for 
service. 

Eleventh. We have required the re- 
lease of thousands of veteran reservists 
after 12 months’ service. 

Remember, if you put the age back of 
19, then on the other hand you are hold- 
ing in some 800,000 reservists, many of 
whom, under our bill, will go out if you 
reduce the age to 1844. 

Twelfth. We provide authority to ex- 
tend voluntary enlistments for 1 year. 

Thirteenth. We have permitted reg- 
istrants to indicate whether they desire 
to serve in segregated units. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, that is the phase 
of drafting for service. Now I want to 
talk to you about drafting for training. 

The bill authorizes—and I want every- 
body to understand it, and when you un- 
derstand it Iam perfectly willing to leave 
it to the conscience of every man here 
to do what he thinks is right, and I have 
no hesitancy in predicting what the ulti- 
mate outcome will be—the bill author- 
izes the establishment of a National Se- 
curity Training Commission and creates 
a National Security Training Corps. By 
the language of this bill we establish a 
National Training Commission and by 
the same provision of the bill we create 
what is known as a National Security 
Training Corps. 

Now let us see what the Commission 
does. The Commission is composed of 
individuals, outstanding American citi- 
zens, appointed by the President and 
confirmed by the Senate. They hold 
office for a certain length of time. They 
receive $50 a day when they are work- 
ing. All of that is written out just as 
plain as the nose on your face, in the bill, 
Then we say there is established a train- 
ing corps. 

What happens next? You have got 
to have some work for the Commission 
todo. Now what is the job of that Com- 
mission? The job of the Commission is 
to prescribe the type of training and the 
bill says it must be basic military train- 
ing. 

Then what happens? Now let us not 
create a big bugaboo in our minds that 
there is going to be regimentation or that 
we are grabbing the youth of the coun- 
try and throwing them in armed camps, 
It is set forth in this bill, as the distin- 
guished gentleman from Virginia pointed 
out, that Congress will always retain 
control. 

We create a commission and it is com- 
posed of five men. They are confirmed 
by the Senate. Then they must formu- 
late a plan. Now, what do we say about 
the plan? We write out the require- 
ments in the very heart of the bill on 
page 37. You will see here what the 
Commission must deal with in its plan. 
Here is the yardstick. This is the very 
substance of the Commission’s plan. 
Then when the Commission writes it out, 
what becomes of it? This is not the 
usual kind of a bill. This is not left to 
the departments to determine what hap- 
pens. As far as our committee is con- 
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cerned, we have grown tired of delegat- 
ing authority when we are qualified to 
reach a decision and to establish a policy, 
instead of delegating it down to the de- 
partments. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. COX. I want to emphasize the 
importance of what the gentleman has 
just said. This bill is the product of 
an agency of this House, of the Armed 
Services Committee. Again, may I say 
that it is the test of the competency of 
this House to provide its own leadership, 
to legislate according to its own judg- 
ment. 

Mr. VINSON. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. ROGERS of Fiorida. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I will have to yield to 
the gentleman from Florida. He does 
not have an amendment to offer this 
early in the bill, does he? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Imight have 
later on, Mr. Chairman, but not at this 
particular time. 

Mr. VINSON. All right; go ahead. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I wonder 
what authority this Commission would 
have to use the facilities and buildings 
of universities and junior colleges in the 
training of these boys from a military 
standpoint. 

Mr. VINSON. If they include that in 
the plan, it would be up to the gentle- 
man and 434 other Members to pass on 
it. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. But could 
they do that? 

Mr. VINSON. Yes; 
that. 

Bear in mind that you create the Com- 
mission, qualify all your five men, and 
you create your corps. 

Now you have to go one step further. 
What do you do? You must have a plan. 
This appears on page 37. It states that 
the Commission shall prepare and sub- 
mit to the Congress a plan or plans for a 
program of initial military training 
deemed by the Commission to be appro- 
priate to carry out the purposes of this 
act. I will not take the time now to 
read it, but you read it in the bill. 

This is what they have to submit to us. 
Then they bring it back to the Armed 
Services Committee. The Armed Serv- 
ices Committee under the law must send 
it here for you to approve within 45 days. 
If you do not approve it, that is the end 
of that plan. A new plan is set up, and 
they bring in a new plan. 

Further, you do not have to have a 
constitutional majority of 218 men to 
disapprove it. Only a majority of a quo- 
rum is required. That means 110 men, 
because 218 is a quorum, and a majority 
of that quorum can disapprove it. So 
here it is for the Congress to say what 
kind of military-training program we 
shall have. 

Strictly speaking, you do not get uni- 
versal military training until the plan 
has been approved by Congress. All you 
are doing here is creating a commission. 
Then at a later date you step in here and 
provide the type of training. If it meets 
your approval and if it meets the ap- 
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proval of the American people, then the 
program goes into effect. In that way 
we are not buying a pig in a bag. We 
know what we are doing, We can keep 
control over it. 

Now go one step further. Suppose 
you do not want to continue it more than 
1 year, All you have to do is pass a 
concurrent resolution repealing a law 
that has been signed by the President. 
You do it by a concurrent resolution, 
something rarely ever done in the his- 
tory of this Government. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. Is it not a fact that the 
universal military training section of 
this bill will not go into effect until after 
the draft has expired? 

Mr. VINSON. That is right. 
coming to that. 

One step further. Who is eligible for 
the training corps? The same qualifi- 
cations and the same standards that ap- 
ply to the draftee for service apply to 
those eligible for training, the same de- 
ferments and the same age require- 
ments—18'4 to 19 would be the age. 

There are only about 500,000 who 
would be eligible this year for this train- 
ing program. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman will ad- 
mit, I think, that you are establishing 
a basic law here. No matter how thin 
you slice it, you are still establishing a 
basic law calling in fact for universal 
military training? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, VINSON. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Does the gentleman in- 
tend to discuss, during the course of his 
address, whether item 13, which he men- 
tioned with regard to segregation, 
squares with the policy of the President 
and the policy of the Defense Depart- 
ment to eliminate segregation? 

Mr. VINSON. I will discuss that un- 
der the 5-minute rule. Let us go back 
again, I want to hammer this in your 
minds so that you will not forget it, be- 
cause our country is at the crossroads. 
It costs $35,000,000,000 a year to main- 
tain 3,500,000 men under arms. The 
total Federal revenue of this country 
last year was only $38,000,000,000. 
Think of it. The cost of maintaining 
3,500,000 men under arms comes to with- 
in $3,000,000,000 of the Federal revenue. 
The armed services eat up the gross 
Federal revenue of the Government to 
within $3,000,000,000. That does not in- 
clude equipment. That does not include 
the armament. That is the cost in nor- 
mal times. Here it is. To you people 
who talk about economy we are showing 
you a way how to get economy. Let me 
quote from the Comptroller of the De- 
partment of Defense: 

The best estimate for the annual re- 
curring cost of 3,500,000 men on a peacetime 
basis once they have been provided with 
modern equipment is $35,000,000,000. 


That is approximately $10,000 per 
man per year. 
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Why do we want this training pro- 
gram? What is the reason? The rea- 
son is that it will enable the Government 
to reduce its large standing army. You 
cannot reduce the size of the Army un- 
less you have somebody ready to step 
into the Army. If you do not have such 
a reserve then you have to keep 3,500,000 
or 4,000,000 men under arms for an in- 
definite period of time. If you want to 
reduce the size of your armed force 
you have to have somebody behind them 
who are being trained to go into the 
Army. That is the purpose of the bill, 
and that is the reason for the bill. That 
is the long-range program. If you turn 
down this proposition today and say 
that you are going to defeat universal 
military training, then you are saddling 
on this Nation for an indefinite period 
of time an armed service of 3,500,000 or 
4,000,000 men, and if you continue doing 
that with expenses as they are, and the 
revenue as it is, you are going to lead 
this country to economic chaos, 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield. 

Mr. JUDD. Does the gentleman have 
figures on what the cost of the training 
program will be every year? 

Mr. VINSON. Here it is. You can 
figure it out in your head. It costs $90 
a month for a man who is inducted in 
the armed service. It costs $30 a month 
when he is inducted into the training 
corps. Five hundred thousand men 
would come out of the Armed Forces and 
would be put into the training force at 
$30 a month instead of at $90 a month, 
And running through this whole 
proposition is the same idea, 

Mr. JUDD. But the country will still 
have to have its regular Armed Forces? 

Mr. VINSON. Oh, yes, but we would 
not. have to have a 4,000,000-man force. 

Mr. JUDD. That is right. That is 
the reason I asked the gentleman the 
question: Does he have any figures as 
to how much of an establishment we 
would have to maintain in addition to 
the trainees? 

Mr. VINSON. Of course I can only 
guess, but I would say that in a year and 
a half or 2 years, if you adopt this plan 
and if Congress approves it, you could 
stop induction into the service and in- 
duct only for training. I think you would 
be safe, if world conditions grew no worse 
than they are today, in putting into effect 
the universal military training program 
within the next 24 months. That would 
enable us, in all probability, to reduce 
the strength of the standing Armed 
Forces. 

Mr. JUDD. How much? From three 
and a half million down to what? 

Mr. VINSON. I would say if you put 
500,000 men in you might reduce the 
force down to 2,000,000 men. Now, 
I wish you would listen to this. Every 
one of those three and a half million 
men are consumers. They are not pro- 
ducing anything. They are eating off 
the substance of the Nation. We have got 
to feed them. But if you have these 
trainees, they stay there for 6 months 
and then they go home and produce 
wealth for the Nation. 
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Now, Mr. Chairman, that is the issue 
in this bill. That is the issue, clean cut. 
Remember, if you kill this universal mili- 
tary training, then you have forced on 
the Department of Defense the absolute 
necessity to maintain for an indefinite 
period of time an armed force of at least 
4,000,000 men, because the minimum 
security of this Nation requires that we 
be ready to meet Russian aggression any 
time it may come. However, if you adopt 
this program of universal military train- 
ing, after you and I and our successors 
have passed away, then you will enable 
the Department to reduce its armed 
service. In doing so you will save billions 
of dollars to the taxpayers of America. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. As I understand 
the chairman, he does not propose to put 
this universal military training program 
into effect for a period of 2 years. Then 
why the emergency that requires its pas- 
sage at this time? 

Mr. VINSON. How then can they 
make plans to reduce unless they have a 
reserve back here? How can you begin 
to make expansion on your farm unless 
you know that back in your bank you 
have got something to back it up? The 
Department would be foolish to talk 
about reducing its forces unless it knew 
it had behind that reduction a program 
for a well-trained Reserve force. Now, 
Mr. Chairman, let me continue my ex- 
planation of the proposed bill. 

This bill makes available for induction 
some 608,000 men who heretofore have 
been deferred for physical and mental 
reasons as IV-F’s. We have done this by 
specifically requiring that the mental and 
physical standards for acceptability 
shall be those that prevailed in January 
of 1945. Under the proposed bill there 
will be no more wholesale rejections of 
men for military service because they 
fail an examination which many of them 
are very anxious not to pass. If a man 
can follow simple directions he will be 
mentally acceptable. Even if he cannot 
read or write, he will still be liable for 
induction. Too many men have been 
escaping the draft. This provision will 
put a stop to that method of avoiding 
military service. 

We also have made another large 
group of persons eligible for induction 
who have heretofore been deferred— 
that is married men who have no de- 
pendents other than a wife. The com- 
mittee did not think we should continue 
to defer a man merely because he was 
married. We were impressed by the 
rather obvious increase in the number 
of marriage licenses issued throughout 
the Nation since last June. 

The Committee on Armed Services is 
convinced that the proper defense of the 
Nation requires the reduction of the 
present draft age from 19 years to 18 
years and 6 months. 

Remember then that men will register 
at 18, will be classified before attaining 
18 years and 6 months, and therefore 
will be ready for induction into the serv- 
ice at age 18 years and 6 months. 

Under the bill, each person inducted 
into the Armed Forces must be given 
military training for a period of not less 
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than 4 months.. It should be noted that 
this applies not only to men under 19, 
but to all persons inducted. The bill re- 
quires 4 months of military training; and 
this does not include time spent in travel 
to a training camp or station. 

During this 4 months’ period, no in- 
ductee may be assigned for duty—and 
this includes training duty—at any in- 
stallation located on land outside the 
United States, its Territories and pos- 
sessions, including the Canal Zone. 

Thus, no inductee, during his 4 months’ 
training period can be assigned to duty 
in Asia, Europe, Africa, or South 
America. 

Because of the necessity for ships and 
airplanes to cover large areas, even dur- 
ing training periods, and because they 
must, of necessity, go beyond the terri- 
torial limits of the United States and its 
Territories and possessions, the limita- 
tion prohibits only assignments to duty 
at installations located on land. 

Of equal importance is the remainder 
of the provisions which prevents any per- 
son inducted from being assigned for 
duty in any combat area during the 6 
months’ reriod immediately following his 
induction. 

This provision, thus guarantees that 
all persons inducted into the Armed 
Forces will, during their first 6 months of 
service, be kept out of land combat areas. 

Under this provision, no person in- 
ducted under the age of 19 can be sent 
into a combat area on land located out- 
side the United States, its Territories 
and possessions. 

Now, let us take up the subject of edu- 
cational deferments. We are all very 
much interested in this subject and the 
Nation will watch closely what we do in 
this respect. First, let us consider the 
high-school student, 

Existing law provides for the postpone- 
ment from induction of students satis- 
factorily pursuing a full-time course of 
study in a high school until the student 
has attained his twentieth birthday. 
The proposed legislation provides that 
students in this category shall have a 
statutory deferment, rather than a post- 
ponement from induction, until they 
have attained their 20th birthday. This 
will permit high-school students to elect 
the branch of service of their choice fol- 
lowing their graduation. In other words, 
we have liberalized the high-school de- 
ferment provision. We have given him 
a statutory deferment instead of a post- 
ponement. 

It has been determined that, in 1950, 
122,000 high-school boys became 19 years 
old while in high school and before grad- 
uation, which is more than one-fifth of 
the male seniors of that school year. It 
is readily apparent that, if the cut-off 
age for deferment were set at any age 
less than 20, many thousands of male 
high school seniors would be deprived 
of the opportunity to complete their 
high-school education. By establishing 
a statutory deferment for high-school 
students up to tue age of 20, the com- 
mittee has insured the graduation of ap- 
proximately 95 percent of all male sen- 
iors from high school. 

The action which the committee has 
taken in this respect has been widely 
endorsed by numerous responsible edu- 
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cators and representatives of educational 
groups and in no instance has the com- 
mittee been criticized for having estab- 
lished provisions which were either un- 
fair or too restrictive in the deferment 
of high-school students. 

Now let us take a look at the college 
student. 

Under existing law, the President is 
granted a broad general authority to 
defer from induction those students who 
are satisfacterily pursuing a full-time 
course of study at a college, university, 
or similar institution. Under this pro- 
vision the Director of Selective Service 
under authority delegated by the Presi- 
dent has deferred approximately 570,000 
students who are satisfactorily pursuing 
their courses of study in colleges, uni- 
versities, and similar institutions. 

In arriving at this number of educa- 
tional deferments, the Director of Selec- 
tive Service has had the benefit of the 
views of six committees on scientific, 
professional, and specialized personnel 
which he appointed in 1948. Since the 
Committee on Armed Services has re- 
ceived no complaints cgainst the present 
system of educational deferments, it is 
assumed that the system is equitable 
both to the student and to the educa- 
tional institutions. 

We propose to continue the broad au- 
thority of the President to grant defer- 
ments for college students. But we also 
provide that college students, instead of 
having their inductions postponed as 
provided in present law, will have their 
induction deferred until they complete 
an academic year. However, after re- 
ceiving one deferment, a college student 
will no longer receive a statutory defer- 
ment, but he will be entitled to qualify 
for deferment under regulations issued 
by the President. 

In that respect, I invite your attention 
to the committee report which sets forth 
the proposed plan just approved by the 
President which will set up a college de- 
ferment program on a Nation-wide 
basis, based upon individual class stand- 
ing and individual test results conducted 
on a Nation-wide basis. 

To sum up, if a college student is called 
while in college the bill gives him a de- 
ferment for that academic year, regard- 
less of his class standing. Thereafter, 
the President, under the proposed bill, 
can grant additional deferments for as 
long a period as is necessary for the na- 
tional health, safety, and interest. 

In addition to these deferments, let me 
call your attention to the additional de- 
ferments authorized for ROTC students, 

Under the bill, a person selected for 
enrollment or continuance in a college 
ROTC or similar program, and who 
agrees in writing to accept a commis- 
sion, if tendered, to serve not less than 
2 years on active duty and to remain 
a member of a Regular or Reserve com- 
ponent until the sixth anniversary of re- 
ceipt of a commission—less the period 
of his active service—may be deferred 
from induction for training and service 
until after completion of the course of 
instruction. 

At present there are 197,000 students 
participating in ROTC programs, 

The bill also authorizes the establish- 
ment of officer candidate classes among 
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the various services in order to give en- 
listed personnel on active duty an oppor- 
tunity to qualify for commissions. 

Let me call your attention to another 
outstanding feature of the bill. That is, 
the provision which requires the military 
departments to release to inactive duty, 
upon application, any member of the in- 
active or volunteer reserve who is a vet- 
eran and has served on active duty since 
recall for a period of 12 months or more. 
We are strongly of the opinion that it is 
unfair to keep piling additional burdens 
upon the backs of our inactive and vol- 
unteer reservists. We sincerely hope 
that the departments will release other 
reservists, but we flatly require them to 
release the veteran inactive and volun- 
teer reservists now on active duty who 
complete 12 months of service. 

The bill requires all men under the age 
of 26 who are inducted, enlisted, or ap- 
pointed in the Armed Forces subsequent 
to June 25, 1950, to serve on active duty, 
and in a reserve component for a total 
of 6 years, unless sooner released for per- 
sonal hardship reasons under regulations 
issued by the Secretary of Defense. 

I think I should also point out to you 
that the proposed bill permits young 
men to volunteer for induction at the age 
of 17, with their parents’ consent, and 
at age 18 without consent. 

To make sure that the Congress is 
kept fully aware of the entire program, 
the bill requires for the first time that 
the Director of Selective Service report 
annually to the Congress on the opera- 
tion of the Selective Service System for 
the preceding year. 

We liberalized the reemployment 
rights of servicemen and have guar- 
anteed them, for all practical purposes, 
the same job upon return from service, 
and not just a similar job. 4 

The bill provides that an alien who 
enters this country and declares his in- 
tention of becoming a citizen will be 
liable for military service. This change 
will prevent many thousands of men 
who have declared their intention of be- 
coming citizens from escaping military 
service. 

We have granted to the President the 
authority to induct men by age group 
or groups, In effect, this means that the 
President may order the induction of 
older men first in order that they may 
not escape induction by passing the age 
of liability; or if he desires he can au- 
thorize the induction of men in any age 
group between 184 and 26. 

The thought will run through your 
mind—why did we reduce the age from 
19 years to 18 years and 6 months? 
Well, this is the reason that prompted 
the committee to reduce the present 
draft age: 

As of October 1, 1950, there were 2,- 
100,000 men on active duty in our Army, 
Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps, in- 
cluding 487,000 men from the National 
Guard and Reserves. Between October 
1, 1950, and July 1, 1951, the armed serv- 
ices must obtain approximately 1,400,- 
000 men. Of this amount, an additional 
380,000 men will be furnished by the 
National Guard and the Reserve com- 
ponents; 862,000 will come from induc- 
tions and enlistments of men between 
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the ages of 19 through 25; 120,000 will 
come from enlistments of 17- and 18- 
year-olds; 40,000 veterans will’ enlist; 
and it is anticipated that 127,000 men 
will reenlist. 

It appears, therefore, that the rapid 
expansion during the present fiscal year 
will take 862,000 men out of the 19-26 
age groups. Under present law. and un- 
der the prevailing standards of accept- 
ability, there will only remain a net pool 
available on June 30, 1951 of 411,000 
men. The proposed bill raises the net 
pool to 1,239,000 men, without reducing 
the present draft age. Of this number, 
however, at least 608,000 will be men who 
would otherwise be classified as IV-F ex- 
cept for the proposed lowered standards 
of acceptability. 

Obviously, the increased number liable 
for induction, because of the reduced 
physical and mental standards, cannot 
be absorbed by the services in any large 
number during a short period of time, 
and particularly during a phase of rapid 
expansion, Such men must, of neces- 
sity, be inducted over an extended pe- 
riod, since we cannot expect to main- 
tain the efficiency of our Armed Forces, 
and particularly the Army which is the 
recipient of the greatest number of in- 
ductees, with men who, for all intents 
and purposes, may be considered as sub- 
standard. 

Let there be no misundertanding with 
regard to the proposed lowered stand- 
ards. The January 1945 level of accept- 
ability can properly be called the barrel- 
scraping period. The armed services 
cannot be expected to assume a dispro- 
portionate number of substandard men, 
and still be held responsible for the se- 
curity of the Nation. 

Thus what appears to be an excess 
pool of men 19 through 25 potentially 
available on July 1, 1951, under the pro- 
visions of the proposed legislation, must 
necessarily be analyzed in terms of net 
availability over a protracted period of 
time. The pool of 19-to-26 men who 
meet present standards is only 411,000. 
The net increase to the pool by induct- 
ing men who are nonveterans and have 
wives only to support is 220,000, under 
present standards of acceptability. 
From this group greater delays in re- 
porting for induction can be anticipated 
because of hardship. Thus the antici- 
pated net pool of available men who can 
meet present standards of acceptability, 
as of July 1, 1951, will be only 631,000, 
just slightly in excess of the number the 
Director of Selective Service considers 
must always be in the manpower pool 
to provide the necessary safety margin. 

To maintain an armed strength of 
3,500,000 men, from July 1, 1951, to July 
1, 1952, will require, under the present 
Selective Service Act, an input of 641,- 
000 men. However, by extending the 
period of service from 21 to 26 months, 
and by authorizing the involuntary ex- 
tension of present voluntary enlist- 
ments for 1 year, as provided in the 
House amendment, this required input 
will be reduced, in fiscal 1952, to 428,000 
men. However, this figure is based on 
the assumption that 135,000 men now in 
service will reenlist, and that 240,000 
men will voluntarily enlist from outside 
the present group liable for induction, 
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Thus by— 

First. Lowering physical and mental 
standards, 

Second. Extending the period of serv- 
ice to 26 months, 

Third. Inducting married nonveterans 
who are nonfathers, and 

Fourth. By involuntarily extending 
enlistments for 1 year, there will be a 
sufficient pool of available men, without 
regard to physical and mental quality, 
between the ages of 19 through 25 to 
support an armed force of 3,500,000 men 
probably until the end of fiscal 1953. 

However, as has already been pointed 
out, the induction of men under the 
proposed barrel-scraping standards must 
3 over a protracted period of 

È 

But, of even greater significance is the 
fact that the contemplated input of men 
in fiscal 1952—641,000 under the present 
law; 428,000 under the House bill—does 
not take into consideration the release 
of the more than 800,000 National 
Guardsmen and reservists who will be on 
active duty by July 1, 1951, most of whom 
are veterans of World War II. 

If these veterans of World War II are 
to be released, and the committee be- 
lieves they are entitled to the earliest 
consideration consistent with national 
security, then the available pool of men 
who meet present standards must be in- 
creased. 

By lowering the induction age to 18 
years and 6 months, and taking into con- 
sideration all deferments authorized un- 
der the proposed bill, the net pool will 
be increased by 224,000 men who would 
qualify under present standards, and an 
additional 30,000 men who would q talify 
under the proposed lowered standards, 

Such an addition to the pool of avail- 
able men will— 

First. Permit a rapid expansion to 
4,000,000 men, if necessary. 

Second. Permit the maintenance of 
an e armed force of 3,500,000 men, 
an 

Third. Permit the earlier release of 
many hundreds of thousands of veteran 
National Guardsmen and Reservists now 
on active duty than would otherwise be 
possible. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, so far I have been 

talking about the drafting of men for 
service in the Armed Forces. But this 
bill provides not only for the induction 
of the youth of the Nation for service in 
the Armed Forces, it also provides for 
induction for training in the National 
Security Training Corps. 
At this point I would like to discuss 
that phase of the bill which deals with 
the induction of men for training which 
is generally referred to as universal mili- 
tary training. 

The bill authorizes the establishment 
of a National Security Training Com- 
mission and creates a National Security 
Training Corps. The Commission is to 
be composed of five members appointed 
by the President, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate. It will 
be a civilian-controlled Commission. 
Three members must be civilians, one 
member will be a Regular or retired 
member of the Armed Forces and the 
remaining member must come from a 
Reserve component. The Chairman_ 
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must be a civilian. The Commission 
must consist of outstanding American 
citizens. 

It will be the job of the Commission 
to direct and control the training of the 
National Security Training Corps and 
that training must be basic military 
training. After the Commission has 
been appointed, it will prepare a plan 
for implementing this military training. 
The plan prepared by the Commission 
must be submitted to the Congress. If 
either House does not pass a resolution 
by a simple majority disapproving the 
plan, the plan will go into effect. The 
proposed bill also requires that the plan 
submitted to the Congress will be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Armed 
Services. To prevent the Committee on 
Armed Services from bottling up the pro- 
posed plan, the law will require each 
committee to report a resolution to its 
House within 45 days after the plan has 
been submitted, stating whether the 
committee favors or disapproves plan 
submitted. That resolution will be 
privileged and may be called up by any 
Member. 

The bill requires that the plan pro- 
vide for the basic type of military train- 
ing to be given to members of the corps. 
The plan must set out measures for the 
personal safety, health, welfare, and 
morals of the members, a code of con- 
duct for the members, including pen- 
alties for violations, such other policies 
as the Commission may incorporate in 
the plan, and recommendations with re- 
gard to the disability, death, and other 
benefits to be granted to members of 
the corps, along with suggested duties, 
liabilities, obligations, and responsibili- 
ties to be imposed upon such members, 

Now, let me explain to you how in- 
duction for training in the National Se- 
curity Training Corps will take place: 

It will be accomplished in one of two 
ways—either the President may issue an 
Executive order stopping the induction 
into the armed services of all men be- 
low the age of 19 and calling for the 
induction into the training corps of all 
men then or thereafter liable for in- 
duction, or the Congress may inaugu- 
rate the training by a concurrent reso- 
lution stopping induction for service and 
initiating induction for training. 

The age limit for induction into the 
National Security Training Corps, gen- 
erally speaking, will be between the ages 
of 18% and 19 years. Men inducted into 
the National Security Training Corps 
will be trained for a period of 6 months 


in the continental United States and 


then they will be required to join a Re- 
serve component and serve satisfactorily 
as a member of that Meserve component 
for 512 years after they have finished 
this training. There will be approxi- 
mately 500,000 men per year who will be 
eligible for this training. They will be 
inducted through local selective service 
boards and the same mental and physical 
standards will apply to their induction 
as is now proposed for induction into the 
armed services. Men below the age of 
18% will be permitted to volunteer for 
induction at age 17 with parental con- 
sent, and at age 18 without parental 
consent, 
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The same deferment provisions will 
apply to men to be inducted into the Na- 
tional Security Training Corps as is now 
proposed for deferment from induction 
into the Armed Forces. 

There will be one fundamental differ- 
ence in the National Security Training 
Corps, and that is its members will not 
be members of the Armed Forces. After 
they have completed 6 months’ training 
and have been assigned to a Reserve com- 
ponent they will then become Reserve 
members of the Armed Forces, but not 
until that transfer takes place. 

In addition, the proposed law grants to 
members of the National Security Train- 
ing Corps a monthly pay of $30 per 
month during this 6 months’ training 
pericd. If the members have depend- 
ents, they will be entitled to the allow- 
ances now authorized for dependents. 

No man can be inducted into the Na- 
tional Security Training Corps until the 
Congress has had an opportunity to dis- 
approve the plan submitted by the Com- 
mission. 

Mr, Chairman, this is a healthy provi- 
sion. This will give the Congress an op- 
portunity to thoroughly examine the 
plan submitted by the Commission. In 
my opinion, it will assure a military 
training program. It is a wise provision 
because it will permit the Congress to 
closely examine every detail of the plan 
submitted. Congress would not be buy- 
ing a pig in a bag. It will know the type 
of training the youth of our Nation will 
be given under this program. 

In addition, the proposed legislation 
requires the Commission to report to the 
Congress semiannually on the entire op- 
eration of the National Security Train- 
ing Corps program. 

But even after the plan has been ap- 
proved by the Congress, further action 
is necessary before induction into the 
National Security Training Corps is au- 
thorized, because induction into the Na- 
tional Security Training Corps cannot 
be started until drafting for service of 
men below the age of 19 has ceased. 

Bear in mind that the available man- 
power pool will not permit drafting for 
service and induction for training at the 
same time. It is obvious that when in- 
duction for training can be started, we 
will have to stop drafting for service. 
We have not enough people to operate 
boih systems simultaneously because we 
do not have the necessary people to train 
two different groups. 

Bear in mind, also, that under the pro- 
posed bill, the Congress can terminate 
induction into the National Security 
Training Corps any time it sees fit by 
merely passing a concurrent resolution 
stopping such inductions. However, the 
universal training features of the bill 
will be permanent, since it is the long- 
range planning part of the entire pre- 
Paredness program. 

That, in essence, is universal military 
training and the method by which it will 
be implemented, initiated, and super- 
vised. 

I said in the beginning that Congress 
is faced with a momentous decision. I 
said the Nation was at the crossroads. 

The course we take today will deter- 
mine for many, many years to come 
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whether we will saddle on the American 
people, for an indefinite period, a large 
standing force, or whether we will travel 
down a road that will safely permit a 
reduction in our standing forces through 
the inauguration of a universal military 
training program. 

It costs $35,000,000,000 a year to sup- 
port an armed force of 3,500,000 men. 
The total income of the Federal Gov- 
ernment last year was only $38,000,000,- 
000. Just think of it—the cost of main- 
taining the Armed Forces, not including 
original equipment cost, is within $3,- 
000,000,000 of the total income the Fed- 
eral Government received last year, 

Now we all know that this cannot go 
on indefinitely. The only sensible thing 
to do is to reduce the standing forces at 

the earliest opportunity. 

But it is obvious that we cannot do 
this unless we have people who stand 
ready to take the place of the reduced 
standing forces. That is why we pro- 
pose that the youth of the Nation, in- 
stead of being drafted into the regular 
standing forces, be given 6 months of 
basic military training and then be 
placed in the reserve components where 
they will be readily available for call to 
active duty in the event of an emergency. 

The objective of the bill is to build 
up a strong, adequate, well-trained re- 
serve and, at the same time, permit a 
substantial reduction in the size of our 
standing forces. 

Bear this in mind. If you vote to 
strike out the universal military train- 
ing features of this bill, you are forcing 
on the backs of the American people 
the necessity for maintaining for an in- 
definite period a large standing force, 
which you and I know will eventvally 
jeopardize and possibly ruin the eco- 
nomic stability of this Nation. You can 
take your choice—saddle on the Amer- 
ican people for an indefinite time a large 
standing force, or institute a system 
which will permit us to materially re- 
duce this standing force and, at the same 
time, provide security through a reserve 
force thet can meet any military neces- 
sity that may arise. 

Mr. Chairman, the Soviet Union lis- 
tens only to a nation whose voice is 
backed by steel. Here is the steel; here 
is the sinew; here is the way to avoid 
economic chaos; here is the answer that 
will meet Russia’s ambitions all wrapped 
up in this bill. It is yours to accept or 
deny. You may never be called upon to 
make a greater decision. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. WERDEL. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman yield for a unanimous- 
consent request? 

Mr. SHORT. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. WERDEL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the body of the Recorp imme- 
diately following the remarks of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. SHORT] and 
to include as part of my remarks certain 
quotations, documents, and reports. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
have to renew that request in the House 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. WERDEL. I will amend the re- 
quest, then, simply to include my own 
remarks at the point indicated, 
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The CHAIRMAN. Withcut objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, it is a 
rare privilege and a distinct honor to 
serve in the Congress of the United 
States, particularly as a Member of the 
House of Representatives and as a mem- 
ber of the Armed Services Committee. I 
hope the Members will bear with me, 
because one should not wait until his 
fellow Member has died to pay him 
honest and just tribute. 

It is altogether superfluous and un- 
necessary for me to tell you that CARL 
Vinson is one of the greatest, ablest, and 
best men I have ever known. While he 
is here I want to say to his face that 
there is no Member of this House who 
has a more real or a finer affection for 
him than I have. 

Now that my feelings have been truly 
expressed, there is no man who is foxier, 
more astute, or resourceful than the 
gentleman from Georgia. He has a bar- 
rel of tricks, and no one can tell when 
he will pull one from the bottom of the 
barrel to upset his opponent. This is 
not to indict him as a master of artifice 
or chicanery, but to prove that the gen- 
tleman from Georgia is always deter- 
mined to win his point—and he usually 
does. 

Mr. Chairman, as all Members know, 
practically every major bill out of our 
committee has been reported unani- 
mously. But this bill is not. There is 
no minority report. Only three of us 
voted against the bill in committee, but 
several members of both political parties 
voted for it with their fingers crossed, 
with their tongues in their cheek, and 
with reservations. 

With all of his virtues and accomplish- 
ments, the gentleman from Georgia, 
at whose side I have had the priv- 
ilege and honor to sit, does not over- 
whelm me; nor do the generals or ad- 
mirals with all their honors and glories 
sink me. For 36 years the gentleman 
from Georgia has sat under the spell 
of members of the Armed Forces. 
While he has strength of will and a 
powerful resistance, he is human and 
naturally would be subject to the cease- 
less, incessant propaganda of the mili- 
tary. I have been here only half that 
number of years, but I do not succumb 
and I will not yield because of their ex- 
alted state, and I shall not be overcome 
by my admiration and love for my 
chairman. 

Sir, lam no push-over, nor am I scared 
of the threats or efforts of this gigantic 
bureaucracy which would cut the throat 
of any man who dares oppose it. Nor 
am I led astray by paid propagandists 
who are interested in their own jobs and 
who do not speak for great masses of 
people they are supposed to represent. 

The issue before us today, my fellow 
countrymen, is one that rises far above 
personalities. Little that we say here 
will be long remembered, but what we 
do here will never be forgotten. 

Mr. Chairman, let us look at this 
hybrid mongrel bill and see just what its 
implications are. Perhaps I am in the 
minority and almost alone, but it is not 
the first time I have been all alone; and, 
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certainly, I am not afraid. I care little 
what people might think of me today or 
tomorrow, but what they will think 5, 
10, or 20 years from now. I am com- 
pelled by my conscience and the deepest 
convictions of my soul to speak out. 

It is wonderful to live in a land where 
one can speak his mind. The only time 
an American cannot speak out is when 
he is in the armed services. You can 
talk back in the college classroom, but 
you do not talk back in the Army, 
though you might have forgotten more 
in your sleep than your immediate su- 
perior ever dreamed of. 

Are we going to keep this a free coun- 
try? Or are we going to make it a slave 
state to goosestep to the commands 
and strutting of arrogant men who like 
to exercise power? 

Mr. Chairman, let us look at this bill. 
I do not believe anyone could tell you 
anything about it that the able chair- 
man has not comprehensively and accu- 
rately told you. But let us look at it 
and the philosophy back of it and be- 
neath it. Let us think where it is going 
to lead us. It is not so important where 
you start or begin but where you end 
that counts. 

I have no argument with any Mem- 
ber on either side of this aisle as to how 
he shall vote. Each man must search 
his own soul, trust his own judgment, 
and follow his own conscience—if he has 
any left. 

This whole abortive scheme is to 
shoulder upon us a system which, in my 
opinion, is anti-American, totally for- 
eign, and unworthy of the lovers of lib- 
erty throughout the world. The present 
world tension does not demand UMTS. 
The present Draft Act will supply any 
and all the numbers of men that are 
needed. The sponsors of this legisla- 
tion think that the psychology of the 
time is ripe for passage. It is now or 
never. That is the only reason it is on 
this floor today. 

Let it be thoroughly understood that 
those of us who are opposed to peace- 
time military conscription are not 
against adequate preparedness. We 
want to make this country strong. I 
say in freedom is our strength. We want 
to see this Nation strong on land, on 
the seas, and in the air to defend itself 
against all possible aggressors. 

The pending bill, Mr. Chairman, pro- 
poses to combine with the Draft Act a 
permanent system of universal military 
training and service. The draft is a 
temporary piece of legislation in the face 
of an emergency. It is necessary and 
indispensable, and we all know that we 
must, under present conditions, continue 
the draft until such changes occur that 
will warrant the repeal of it. But peace- 
time universal military training and 
service is a permanent thing, and that 
is what the sponsors want—to mili- 
tarize the country. The time to subject 
men and boys to draft is in time of war 
or imminent war. When the war is over, 
is no time to build up a huge military 
machine in this country. 

You can call this peacetime military 
training and service, but the essence is 
peacetime conscription with no termina- 
tion date in the bill, It is compulsion 
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and coercion. Naturally, it is repugnant 
to freemen. A rose smells the same by 
any name given it. So does a polecat. 
This bill to me smells more like a pole- 
cat than it does a rose. 

Personally, I am strongly opposed to 
this shotgun wedding of Selective Service 
and universal military training. Why 
mix the castor oil with the orange juice? 
Why sugar- coat the pill. This illicit and 
unboly marriage is a bold and brazen 
attempt to achieve by indirection that 
which the Defense Department could not 
achicve by direction. In time of hys- 
teria we should not pass laws which in 
time of calm reflection could not be ap- 
proved. In the 20 years that I have 
served in this body and even before I 
came here the armed services have tried 
to cram down our throats peacetime mil- 
itary conscription, but always they have 
failed. They failed in our old Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs; they failed in the 
Special Postwar Policy Committee set up 
by Speaker Rayburn, with our late and 
lamented friend, Cliff Woodrum, as 
chairman. Why not separate the is- 
sues? Let each measure stand or fall 
on its own feet. 

If we are wise we will pass the 
substitute bill to be offered by the 
distinguished gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Barpen] that will continue 
the present draft law for 2 or 3 years and 
that will meet all of our requirements 
at the moment, and save universal mili- 
tary training to a later date when it can 
be considered as a separate measure. 
The sponsors of the bill know that it can- 
not go into effect immediately. We do 
not have enough men in this country to 
take care of our draft requirements and 
universal military training at the same 
time. This law cannot become effective 
until the future, perhaps the distant 
future. 

All these 28 years the armed services 
have come back hammering year after 
year, and we have been deluged with 
telegrams from certain Legion leaders 
who are paid pretty good salaries, but I 
do not think they speak for the rank 
and file of our ex-service men any more 
than some of the labor leaders speak for 
the rank and file of labor. The spon- 
sors of the bill are taking advantage of 
the terrific pressure in this jittery age 
when many of our people have grown 
panicky due to the everlasting, tireless, 
and ceaseless propaganda waged by some 
of the brass and the braid who now want 
a permanent system under which they 
can command large bodies of men. No 
preacher ever had a congregation large 
enough and no general ever had an army 
big enough to command, Naturally they 
have a selfish interest. In time of peace 
the only thing the members of the armed 
services are interested in, particularly 
the high-ranking officers, is pay, promo- 
tion, retirement, and for their sons to 
succeed them in the Military and Naval 
Academies, 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHORT. Iyield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. DURHAM. How many men can 
the Army ever have under the universal 
military training program as suggested 
in the bill? 
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Mr. SHORT. No one in the world 
could tell you how big the Army would be. 

Mr. DURHAM. The Army could not 
have more than three and one-half mil- 
lion men under any provisions. 

Mr. SHORT. Oh, yes. As the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Georgia 
pointed out, you pay the soldiers $90 a 
month and you pay these trainees $30 a 
month. But, he failed to point out that 
every year you take in 800,000. There 
is not a man cn our committee or on the 
floor of this House who has the slightest 
inkling as to the cost of this measure. 
I predict it will cost a minimum of 
$4,090,000,000 to $6,000,000,000 a year. 
Heaven only knows how much it will 
cost, but it will cost plenty. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHORT. I yield to my chairman, 

Mr. VINSON. Does not the gentle- 
man know that the only ones that are 
subject to universal military training are 
those between 184 and 19 years of age? 
There are only about 500,000 in that age 
range each year. That is all that can 
ever be taken. 

Mr. SHORT. You have a constant 
turn-over, and, naturally, it builds up. 
Their service is for 6 years. 

Mr. VINSON. In the Reserves, yes. 

Mr. SHORT. Surely, in the Reserves. 
They look forward to retirement benefits 
and longevity pay, and unemployment 
compensation, and compensation for in- 
juries that will occur. Why, the amount 
will be in staggering proportions. Yet 
you are going to pass a bill, and you do 
not have the least conception of what 
the total cost will be, and you know it. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHORT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. Will the gentleman 
tell the House if any countries have been 
spared the ravages of war, by compul- 
sory military training? 

Mr. SHORT. They have not. But I 
should like to say to the gentleman that 
it is interesting to remember the argu- 
ment advanced by the gentleman from 
Virginia, Judge Surg, that when his 
boy goes to war he wants him trained, 
Of course we all do. We do not want 
to send green men into combat, though 
they did take some, not only in World 
Wars I and II, but they have sent them 
to Korea, 

The argument that every American 
youth should have 2 to 3 years of com- 
pulsory military service in order to re- 
duce wartime casualties is false for four 
reasons. 

The first is that the training of the in- 
dividual for combat does not require any 
such long period, but takes only 17 
weeks, according to the Army itself. 
General Christiansen, in answer to a 
question by our former colleague from 
Michigan, Mr. Engel, said: 

We found 17 weeks developed the man so 
that as an individual he could go into a 


combat organization and fight as a part of 
that combat organization effectively. 


So you do not need all that long time. 
You train these men and put them in 
the Reserve, and they go out, but if war 
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should break out they will have to be 
called back and given refresher courses. 
You cannot just take a man off the farm 
or out of an office or a profession and 
send him into battle overnight. I do not 
care how much training he has had, he 
has grown soft and flabby in the interim. 

The second reason this argument 
does not hold water is that fighting a 
modern war—and how well so many of 
you who were in the last war know this— 
is done by combat teams that must be 
trained as units in time of war. 

The third reason is that most of the 
men of a modern army never engage in 
combat. Only a few men actually get 
to the bettte line. Most of them do 
housekeeping work. They are radio- 
men, mechanics, cooks, clerks, truck 
drivers, and so forth. Certainly, trun- 
ing for such work usually is part of 
civilian life, and does not require 2 or 3 
years of conscripted service. 

The fourth reason that their argument 
is fallacious is that heavy casualties do 
not occur because of lack of training, 
but because of disease, proximity to ex- 
ploding shells or bombs, and blunders by 
superiors. 

According to the Army’s own reports, 
and more specifically in answer now to 
the direct question of the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. DoxpEnol, it is in- 
teresting to look at World War II casu- 
alties. Countries without universal mil- 
itary service suffered far less casualties 
than countries with universal military 
service. In World War II, the United 
States suffered 1,068,000 casualties with 
392,000 killed. The British Empire suf- 
fered 980,000 casualties, with 353,000 
killed. Britain and the United States 
each suffered less than 400,000 soldiers 
killed. Germany, with universal mili- 
tary service, suffered 9,500,000 casual- 
ties, with 2,100,000 killed. Russia, with 
universal military service, suffered 13,- 
000,000 casualties, with 3,500,000 killed. 
Japan, with 5,750,000 casualties, suffered 
1,200,000 deaths. China, with 3,178,000 
casualties, had 1,300,000 killed, 

Mr. DONDERO. What about France? 

Mr. SHORT. France, of course, was 
principally occupied. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHORT. I yield. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. The 
chairman admitted here a moment ago 
the waste of manpower in the armed 
services. Suppose you corrected th.t, 
would you need to reduce the age limit 
from 19 to 1844? 

Mr. SHORT. If the armed services 
had carried out the plain intent of the 
Congress by building up our civilian 
components, the National Guard and the 
reservists who have been so shamefully 
treated, if they had employed the draft 
which they discontinued in January 
1949, over 2 years ago—not only dis- 
continued calling them under the draft 
but they discharged 30,000 of them—if 
they would lower the mental and physi- 
cal standards and requirements to Jan- 
uary 1945 and tighten up on the admin- 
istration of the law—if they had ob- 
served those three things that I have 
mentioned, this legislation would not be 
here today. 
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That is a very pertinent question 
the gentleman has asked, and I will go 
into a little further discussion of that in 
a moment. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. I was 
referring particularly to the waste of 
manpower in the noncombat service. 

Mr. SHORT. Oh, yes; in the last war 
you could visit camp after camp and 
find a lot of doctors, M. D.’s, who were 
sorely needed back home in their com- 
munities. We had only one home-town 
doctor left in my county, traveling over 
the hills of Stone County, Mo., minis- 
tering to 12,000 people. We had only 
one old broken-down doctor, but you 
could go into the Army camps and find 
a lot of doctors sitting around punch- 
ing a typewriter—round pegs in square 
holes. You have a lot of them over here 
ir the Pentagon. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHORT. I yield. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Why did not the 
military submit to this committee esti- 
mated costs and comparable figures? 

Mr. SHORT. They do not know. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Why do they -ex- 
pect us to swallow this argument? 

Mr. SHORT. Because now is the only 
chance in the world for them to get this 
passed. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The argument has 
been made that the real issue here is a 
question of budget figures. I do not 
swallow budget figures in that kind of 
an argument. 

Mr. SHORT. The gentleman from 
Michigan never swallows a figure. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I want to see some 
figures. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man another question, although he may 
touch on it later, suppose we create uni- 
versal military service and develop this 
great force of men and they return to 
their homes. When they are out of the 
service for 2 or 4 or 54% years, will not 
hundreds of thousands of these men at 
the time they are called back have wives 
and children, as well as other depend- 
ents perhaps, as is the case with the 
reservists who are now serving? 

Mr. SHORT. Of course. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Nothing has been 
said about the expenses and about that 
part of the picture. 

Mr. SHORT. Of course not—they do 
not know. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHORT. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. There 
is one point that the chairman of the 
committee overlooked explaining a few 
moments ago, which I think is very perti- 
nent to this legislation. 

I am sure that the gentleman who is 
addressing the House now will be able to 
answer this question: Does the legisla- 
tion before the House provide that the 
pool of men between 18% and 19 will 
be thrown into the general pool with 
those between 19 and 26, or does it pro- 
vide that the pool of men between 19 and 
26 of eligible draftees must be exhausted 
before they reach the pool age of 19? 

Mr. SHORT. No. They are all 
thrown together, according to my under- 
standing, 
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Mr. CLEMENTE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHORT. I yield. 

Mr. CLEMENTE. The gentleman 
made some comment in connection with 
the amount of casualties which Great 
Britain had in the last World War. Will 
you give some consideration to the fact 
that the regimental commanders had 
scmething to do with the fewer number 
of casualties in our Army? 

Mr. SHORT, The gentleman is quite 
correct. He was a great soldier. 

Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHORT. I yield. 

Mr. SUTTON. And they did not say 
that they did not have universal mili- 
tary training then. 

Mr. SHORT. That is true. 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHORT. I yield. 

Mr. SHAFER. I was rather interested 
in the waste of manpower in the Army. 
We do not consider the tremendous 
number of civilians who are now in the 
Pentagon and we are wasting their time, 
too. Since the Korean police action 

Mr. SHORT. Which has cost us 
about 60,000 casualties. 

Mr. SHAFER. That is true; but since 
that time, since we took that step over 
there, we have averaged about 2,000 a 
week in civilian employees in our armed 
services, to the point that today I think 
our total employment in the entire Fed- 
eral Government amounts to about 
2,600,000. Is that not true? 

Mr. SHORT. That is my understand- 
ing. 

Mr. SHAFER. Have we any idea how 
many more civilians will be employed as 
a result of bringing in all these addi- 
tional boys under universal military 
service, if that is adopted? 

Mr. SHORT. I think the gentleman’s 
figures are too high, but the senior Sen- 
ator from Virginia says you can dis- 
charge a lot of those people and get 
much more work done. 

Mr. SHAFER. I know that a week ago 
there were 2,000 additional jobs opened 
up, and they were all dispensed at the 
White House. They are all jobs drawing 
pay of around twelve to fifteen thousand 
dollars a year. 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHORT. I yield. 

Mr. O’HARA, It is my understanding 
that it was necessary to go down to the 
18-year-olds to get sufficient manpower 
for the draft. Is that correct? 

Mr. SHORT. The Senate bill pro- 
vides for 18. We provide for 1814, with 
6 months’ training before going into 
combat. 

Mr. O'HARA. Would the gentleman 
explain to me his own thinking of this 
recent “smart boy” announcement by 
the Selective Service that some 800,000 
students in the categories between 19 
and 26 would be deferred provided they 
passed this “smart boy” examination, 
and just what is going to happen if they 
are deferred? How much lower are we 
going to have to go to get sufficient man- 
po'ver for the armed services? 
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Mr. SHORT. Not being a Delphian 
oracle, I will have to refer the gentleman 
to General Hershey. I cannot answer 
that question. 

Iam worried about these 18-year-olds. 
Let us talk about that for a minute, 
General Marshall and General Collins, 
and “Lightning Joe” is a combat soldier, 
a real fighter, and ought to know what 
he is talking about. They both testified. 
I would rather take his opinion than a 
lot of desk generals.. They both testi- 
fied that 18-year-old boys are the best 
soldiers on earth. I just do not believe 
it. 

Mr. TEAGUE. I just want to say that 
I agree with you a hundred percent. 

Mr. SHORT. I would much prefer to 
take the judgment of OLIN TEAGUE, a 
man who fought and was wounded in 
Europe during World War II, or PAT 
SUTTON, or a score of men in tnis House 
on that particular point, than to take 
the advice or accept the opinion of even 
the Chiefs of Staff behind a desk in the 
Pentagon. I think if you will talk to 
combat leaders, I mean your lieutenants 
and captains and majors, talk to any 
man who has been under fire with troops 
and he will tell you that 18-year-old 
boys—of course, they are bold, they are 
daring, they are resilient, they have a 
quick comeback; they are not as 
courageous as they are foolhardy, just 
like hot-rod automobile drivers. They 
are darned fools at times, although I 
knew more at the age of 18 than I have 
ever known before or since. That is the 
reason they want 18-year-old boys; they 
want to take them with fuzz on their 
chins at a tender age, when they are 
malleable, when they will obey com- 
mands, when they are impressionable; 
they want to indoctrinate them. 

Oh! We will never become a mili- 
taristic Nation. No; because we hate 
war. It will be with us as with every 
nation; saddle peacetime conscription 
permanently on the American people— 
we are human beings; we are not so dif- 
ferent from other peoples in other na- 
tions; it will not take long to make 
America over, and that is the dream of so 
many people of this country, like Dr. 
Tugwell “We will roll up our sleeves and 
make America over.” We will make 
America over all right, if you pass this 
bill, and, brother, it will not be to your 
liking. 

You cannot tell me that an 18-year- 
old boy has the stamina, the strength, 
the endurance, or the mature judgment 
of older men capabie of marching under 
heavy pack over rough terrain. The 
march of the men in the hills of Korea 
proved that. I have talked to some of 
the soldiers back from Korea, I talked 
to one in my district who was shot in 
both legs, an officer in an infantry divi- 
sion. He was at Percy Jones Hospital. 
A graduate of the military academy; I 
named him to West Point. 

“Why,” he said “those poor kids in 
that bitter cold would break down and 
weep like a baby.” 

My God, it is awful. Do not forget 
Bataan and the Bulge. You are taking 
a boy immediately out of high school. 
That is sort of robbing the cradle. He 
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cannot vote; he has scarcely begun to 
live, yet you are calling upon him to de- 
fend this country where men who are 
men should be willing, and able, and 
ready to fight to defend it in any emer- 
gency. 

I know that some boys at 18 are more 
mature than others at 20. The unde- 
niable fact is that under this proposed 
legislation we are going to draft men 
at a younger age and compel them to 
serve longer than is done by any other 
country of the North Atlantic Pact na- 
tions. 

In France, Belgium, Holland, Nor- 
way, and Portugal they take young men 
at the age of 20, and in most of those 
countries they serve only 12 months 
and in none more than 18. In Italy they 
do not take them until they are 21 years 
of age, and they serve for 18 months. 
Now we propose to take the youth of 
this country at the tender age of 18 or 
18%. 

I hope we can stand up in confer- 
ence, but Senators have minds of their 
own. If we do the wise thing we 
will continue the present Draft Act as 
the Barden bill would, keep the age at 
19. But no; we are going to take them 
at 18 or 1844 and compel them to serve 
not for 12 months or for 18 months, but 
for 26; and then they are going to be 
held in the Reserves, with the shameful, 
wicked, and inexcusable manner in 
which our inactive Reserves have been 
treated. They went out a year ago, or 
on June 25, at the outbreak of the Korean 
crisis. The Government reached out 
with its strong arm and yanked in this 
inactive Reserve, it yanked in the other 
one, most of the members of which were 
in their late twenties or early thirties. 
They are married, with one, two, or three 
children or other dependents. They 
have bought a farm, they are building 
a house, they have gone into a profes- 
sion. Many of these men have had 1, 2, 
and 3 years of combat service. Their 
careers had already been suddenly and 
seriously interrupted in World War II. 
But the Government goes out and it 
yanks in these men indiscriminately 
from the inactive Reserve. They are 
in Korea at this moment. Many of them 
have been killed, Others are fighting 
there at this hour while the National 
Guard and the Organized Reserve units 
that have been taking training, receiv- 
ing pay, and looking forward to longev- 
ity and retirement benefits have never 
been called. It is the most disgraceful 
thing that has ever happened in our 
history. 

In spite of all the criticism of Madam 
Rosenberg, I want to say to you that 
she was more frank and forthright than 
any witness we had before us. I asked 
her to justify the treatment given these 
inactive Reserve men. She said: Con- 
gressman SHORT, there is no justification. 
We have done a sorry job.” It is an aw- 
ful mess. She was honest and coura- 
geous enough to frankly admit it. 

We are going to take these boys at 18 
and 1844. They are going to serve 26 
months. They will be in the Reserves, 
including their training period, for 6 
years. 
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I want it clearly understood by the 
public just what our draft laws are. 
Under this pending bill we propose to 
draft men at an earlier age, compel them 
to serve a longer period than any other 
member of the Atlantic Pact. Europe’s 
draft laws are milder than ours, or the 
ones we propose to enact. Even in 
Soviet Russia they are not called up as 
early as the Defense Department in this 
country proposes. 

Are we going to keep this America? 
What good will it be for you to send 
your sons and brothers and husbands 
to fight and die 7,000 miles away on the 
hillsides of Korea for freedom when we 
are in danger of losing freedom here at 
home? I do not know how you feel 
about it, but I do not want to Prus- 
sianize America. If this bill passes we 
will conscript not only men into the 
Army but we will put all Americans into 
a strait-jacket, which the Senate hear- 
ings disclosed. They lifted the curtain 
in the Senate. They closed the shutters 
before our committee. Read the hear- 
ings over there. The real purpose back 
of this bill is to conscript even for non- 
defense purposes. 

Let the camel get its nose under the 
tent and he will take over the circus. 
No Member here is so youthful or so 
naive as to doubt that. Indeed the au- 
thors and sponsors of the legislation 
frankly admit that the UMT phase of this 
wicked legislation is for the future, per- 
haps a considerable distance in the fu- 
ture. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHORT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I have been re- 
ceiving a number of letters from Legion 
organizations in the country encour- 
aging me and other Members of Congress 
to support UMT. Would the gentleman 
care to express himself on that? 

Mr. SHORT. I will be very glad to. 
The gentleman was not here a while ago 
when I said that a lot of these leaders 
are paid pretty good salaries, but they 
do not speak for the rank and file. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I have received a 
number of letters. 

Mr, SHORT. Well, I have received 
them. They saw me at my home last 
week during the Easter recess. But let 
me tell you gentlemen this—and if any 
of you want to see them, you are wel- 
come to come over to my office—since 
debating this issue with General Hershey 
over television on the American Forum 
of the Air a month ago I have received 
literally hundreds upon hundreds of let- 
ters and telegrams not only from the 
Midwest, but along your seaboards, the 
Atlantic and the Pacific, and from the 
deep South, and I think I am safe in 
saying that not more than 50 of those 
letters and telegrams dissented from the 
position I took; not 50. The overwhelm- 
ing sentiment of the American people is 
against this wicked, iniquitous thing. 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHORT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. SHAFER. Is it not true that this 
legislation we are talking about today, 
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this UMS, has no relationship to the 
UMT program that the Legion spon- 
sored? It has no comparison at all with 
it, has it? 

Mr. SHORT. Well, the Legion is for 
it, or their leaders are. 

Mr. SHAFER. Senator MALONE intro- 
duced the Legion bill in the Senate as 
S. 1. Senator Marloxx, coauthor of this 
original UMT bill, called the Marshall 
substitute a monstrosity and voted 
against it. As a result of changes made 
in the Defense Department UMT draft 
bill, top American Legion officials have 
“gone along” with the proposal. But it 
is worth noting that on January 22, Na- 
tional Commander Erle Cocke, Jr., told 
the Senate subcommittee: 

We want to make it clear that the plan 
before you is not universal military training 
of the type so long advocated by the Amer- 
ican Legion, and supported by tke people, 
The committee will want to consider this 
matter with great care. 


Mr. SHORT. Well, I am glad the 
gentleman made that statement. It 
seems to me we have got the cart before 
the horse. We are enacting legislation 
that will not go into effect until some 
future date, and may never go into effect. 
Why not cross that bridge when we get 
to it? 

I repeat, there are not enough Amer- 
jeans to carry on the draft and carry 
on UMT at the same time. How foolish 
for us to muddy the waters today and 
put on the statute books a law which 
cannot possibly be implemented for sev- 
eral years to come. Every student of 
government knows that one Congress 
cannot bind another, and that we can- 
not provide appropriations for our de- 
fense purposes for more than a 2-year 
period. Would it not be better for the 
Congress to wait until the real need for 
UMT arises to pass a law to that effect? 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHORT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. It has been said several 
times today, including in the remarks 
made by the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. SmitH] when we were considering 
the rule, that the reason the UMT sec- 
tion is in this bill is that it probably 
would not pass if it were brought up any 
other time. 

Mr. SHORT. He let the cat and a lot 
of little kittens out of the bag. 

Mr. JUDD. I would like to have the 
gentleman’s opinion on this: If this is 
a democratic nation, ought anything to 
pass if the people do not want it passed 
on the basis of its own merits? Why 
should anybody want to put something 
through which it is admitted could not 
go through when the people are living 
under normal conditions? 

Mr. SHORT. This bill is infinitely 
better than the bill sent over by the De- 
fense Department. I think the House 
bill is a much better bill than the Senate 
bill, with all credit to my able and dis- 
tinguished chairman, but the conception 
of this thing was brooded and hatched 
and born over in the Pentagon. Mr, 
Marshall admitted he wrote the bill. 

Who determines policy if not the 
elected representatives of the people? 
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The Armed Forces should carry out 
orders. The trouble is there are too 
many people in the Pentagon who are 
trying to play the role of diplomat and 
statesman. They are determining policy 
when they ought to be carrying out 
orders. The policy is established by the 
Congress of the United States. 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHORT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. CHARA. May I call the atten- 
tion of the gentleman to page 31, which 
provides for the continuation after the 
26 months of anyone inducted unless 
he is appointed in the Reserve Corps, 
for a period of 6 years. Let me call the 
gentleman’s attenticn to the fact that 
yeu had thousands and thousands of 
the youth of this country at college 
and in high school who enlisted since 
the day provided here, June 25, 1850. 
They enlisted for 4 years in the Navy, 
Marine Corps, and Air Corps, or 3 years 
in the Army. 

Mr. SHORT. That is right. 

Mr. CHARA. Under this same sec- 
tion you are also taking the youth of 
draft age for 26 months. What is fair 
about keeping in the Reserve Corps for 
another 2 years the youth who left 
school because they were upset and off 
balance, and enlisted for 4 years? Can 
the gentleman answer that? Is it the 
intention of this bill to do that? 

Mr. SHORT. I am afraid I cannot 
answer that point. Can the chairman 
answer it? 

Mr. OHARA. May I say to the chair- 
man of the committee that on page 31, 
in section 3, line 13, it provides that 
everyone who went into the armed serv- 
ices by draft or enlistment after June 
25, 1950, should serve for the period of 
enlistment, I suppose—it is not provided 
there—but 26 months, in effect; but then 
you provide that they continue in the 
Reserve Corps for a total period of 6 
years. These youngsters who enlisted 
had to enlist for 4 years in some branches 
of the service and for 3 years in one, 
Then they have to serve two more years. 

Mr. VINSON. That is right. If he 
has enlisted for 3 years after the twenty- 
fifth day of June 1950, the total service 
cannot exceed 6 years. 

Mr. O'HARA. When that boy enlisted 
he made a contract with the Army 
which said nothing about the Reserve 
Corps. Is not that true? Why are you 
going back and changing it? 

Mr. VINSON. We are not changing 
the terms of his contract. He enlisted 
for 4 years or for 3 years. We are not 
interfering with that. But Congress 
comes along after that and says, “When 
you have finished serving 3 years you 
will have to serve three additional years 
in the Reserves.” That is consistent 
and does not interfere at all with his 
contract. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I con- 
sider this legislation not only dangerous 
but most untimely. It is easier to put 
on excess weight than it is to take it off. 
Those of us who are past 50 realize this. 
So it is with this legislation. It is easier 
now not to pass laws than it is to take 
them off the books once they are on, 
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To adopt this double-barreled pro- 
gram now would be a radical departure 
from our American system. It violates 
every tradition of our forefathers. 

Certainly we do not want to employ 
the techniques, the methods, plans of the 
nations whose dictators we have fought 
to destroy. Germany, Italy, and Japan 
had peacetime military conscription and 
universal military training; but history 
is replete with instances where every ma- 
jor nation that has followed this scheme 
has inevitably been led down the road 


to war and eventually to ruin. Freemen . 


can still outproduce and outfight slaves. 

In World War II this country raised an 
armed force of more than 12,000,000 men 
and women and won the greatest war in 
history—and we did it without peace- 
time conscription or universal military 
training. It must not be forgotten that 
the United States of America and Great 
Britain—the world’s two great democ- 
racies—won against overwhelming odds 
because their heart was in the fight. 

It is significant to note that since VE- 
and VJ-day our Navy and our Air Force 
have succeeded in getting, without any 
great effort, all the volunteers they 
needed. 

It must also be remembered that the 
Army back in January 1949 stopped 
drafting men because they, no doubt, 
figured they had all they needed. They 
discharged 30,000. We also know that 
all branches of the armed services have 
done very little to help the Reserves and 
National Guard—and that there would 
be -no need for a draft or UMT if the 
Army had done its duty and supported 
the Guard and the Reserves and made a 
sincere and earnest effort to build them 


up. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHORT. I yield. 

Mr. FULTON. May I ask the gentle- 
man—and also the chairman of the 
committee, if he is on the floor—as to 
the policy of permitting reserves who 
are now in service to go to the officers’ 
candidate schools? If I may use a per- 
sonal reference—yesterday evening Paul 
Hoffman, of the ECA, said that his boy 
was a sergeant in World War II and then 
went back to school and got his degree 
and applied for admission to the offi- 
cers’ candidate school and was told then 
that he was too old under the regula- 
tions to be an officer. Will the gentle- 
man please tell me, for the Committee on 
Armed Services, what the policy is? 

Mr. SHORT. That is the military 
mind speaking. That is the thing we 
want to guard against in this country. 

Mr. FULTON, Could I ask the com- 
mittee—is that a policy which the com- 
mittee has set, that if a man has been 
in World War II and then goes and gets 
his degree and comes up for admission to 
the officers’ training school, or makes 
application, he is told he is too old? 
What is wrong? 

Mr. SHORT. No; the Congress or the 
committee has had nothing to do with 
such a policy. 

Mr. Chairman, could it be possible that 
the draft law was not invoked and that 
the organized Reserves and the National 
Guard were shamefully and almost com- 
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pletely ignored in order to force a com- 
pulsory system of peacetime military 
training and service upon us? The 
Armed Services cannot escape this re- 
sponsibility. f 

Under the pending bill, it is proposed 
that we in this country draft our young 
men at an earlier age and compel them 
to serve a longer period of time than any 
other member nation of the North Atlan- 
tic Pact. Their draft laws are milder 
than the one we propose to enact. 
Youths even in Soviet Russia are not 
called up as young as the United States 
defense department planners propose. 

According to testimony of our own de- 
fense establishment the number of men 
needed for the period January 1951 
through June 1952 is 1,382,000. This in- 
cludes 800,000 able-bodied men in I-A 
at the beginning of 1951 plus 200,000 col- 
lege students to be drafted next summer, 
plus 851,000 able-bodied men to reach 
age 19 in this 18-month period. These 
figures clearly give us a margin of 460,- 
000 men in reserve while the Defense De- 
partment considers a margin of only 
400,000 in the draft pipe line as essential. 

It is clear, I think, to most memhers of 
our committee that if the physical and 
mental standards of the IV-F's or re- 
jectees are lowered; if married, childless 
men in the 19 to 25 age bracket who have 
never seen military service; and if ad- 
ministration of the present law is tight- 
ened, the required number of men can be 
secured without having to draft 18-year- 
olds or without having to take any vet- 
erans at all. 

It is utterly foolish for us to spend 
billions of dollars to build up the Armed 
Forces, increase the numbers of men in 
the Army, Air Force, Navy, and Marine 
Corps unless we furnish them the weap- 
ons of war with which to wage a conflict. 
Mon do not like to train with broom- 
sticks and stovepipes. There is nothing 
so destructive of morale; which will pro- 
mote such dissension and griping as to 
have idle men sitting around without 
housing and without equipment. Weare 
short of strategic and critical materials, 
Already in this proposed program we 
have had more men in the different 
branches of service than we can take 
care of; boys twiddling their thumbs 
with nothing to do—who are discouraged 
because they want effectively to serve 
their country. 

We had 70,000 at Lackland Base. They 
do not have uniforms or the weapons, 
housing or sufficient instructors. It is 
stupid and selfish for us to rush men into 
the service until we have weapons and 
equipment for them. 

If we spent one-tenth as much of our 
effort and money on the achievement 
of peace, as we do on the problems of 
war—if we had not demobilized so rap- 
idly—we might have won the peace. Un- 
fortunately, if the military gains control 
we shall never achieve that objective. 

I still believe with Lincoln that right 
makes might and that all of our faith 
should not be put in material power, 
This is diametrically opposite the philos- 
ophy of Nietzsche who believed that 
might makes right. Let us therefore 
continue in the footsteps of our fathers 
in the Christian way of living, believing 
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that an idea cannot be shot with a can- 
non and that ideals cannot be destroyed 
by an atomic bomb. 

Mr. Chairman, on yesterday we heard 
the President of the Republic of France, 
I want to quote briefly a significant state- 
ment that he made: 

For us, indeed, the effort for peace and the 
effort for defense are not contradictory; they 
complement each other. With the prudence 
and firmness dictated by our sad experience, 
we shall never cease to answer negation, pro- 
cedural obstructionism and propaganda in 
the langauge of right, of truth, and of sin- 
cerity. 

Let us not fail to speak clearly, frankly, 
and firmly. Let us put at the service of 
peace and freedom, side by side with our 
material forces as long as those are needed, 
the invincible moral forces which always 
animate free people aware of the righteous- 
ness of their cause. 


Mr. Chairman, on this floor last year, 
on July 25, 1950, I said: 

There is another quality which is neces- 
sary for any country to win in any armed 
conflict. That is a spiritual quality and a 
moral force which dictators often overlook 
or underestimate. 

The love of liberty, the devotion to a great 
and righteous cause, the indomitable spirit 
of men which believes in the dignity of the 
human soul and the love of a just and last- 
ing peace. These ethical principles cannot be 
conquered by the might of materialism. In 
the beginning of a conflict, brute force may 
triumph for a while, but the undying faith, 
the resolute will, the indomitable courage 
born of Christian idealism will ultimately 
triumph. These virtues which belong to the 
United States and western civilization will 
eventually triumph over the ruthless in- 
stincts and barbarous tactics of a godless 
atheistic communism. We will give Russia 
and the whole world to understand that 
much as we might differ among ourselves in 
a country of freemen on domestic issues, 
we shall ever rise as a united nation and a 
united people to fight and die to preserve 
our Republic against all ruthless aggressors. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 
consumed 1 hour. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, not- 
withstanding the gentleman has con- 
sumed 1 hour, I ask unanimous consent 
that he may be permitted to proceed. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHORT. I will close very shortly. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield at this point? 

Mr. SHORT. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKS. Some question has 
arisen in the minds of some as to the at- 
titude of the American Legion with ref- 
erence to this legislation. I wish to call 
to the attention of the distinguished 
gentleman from Missouri the testimony 
of Commander Cocke at page 395 of the 
hearings, especially this statement in 
conclusion of the commander’s able re- 
marks regarding this legislation. He 
said: 

Gentlemen, your committee has stood 
shoulder to shoulder with the American Le- 
gion during our long fight for adoption of 
UMT. We believe that fight can and must 
be won this year. 


Mr. SHORT. We shall repel all en- 
croachments upon our liberty with all 
the might we have, but at the same time 
we shall attempt to prove to the rest of 
the world that America with her humble 
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spirit and generous heart will do every- 
thing to convince all mankind that we 
are a nation without ambition or desire 
for territory or indemnity; to win and 
grant to other people all the blessings 
of liberty and opportunity that we now 
possess. 

I plead with you Members of this 
House that we keep America free, be- 
cause our freedom is our strength. Let 
us not follow a discredited foreign phi- 
losophy that has been tried and failed 
every time it has been tried; let us make 
and keep America a land of freemen 
where every citizen can walk the earth 
his own king, the equal lord of every 
other man, to go his own way, work out 
his own will, weave into the warp and 
woof of the magic spell, the dreams that 
haunt, the duties that inspire and urge 
him on. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Missouri has consumed 64 minutes. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. HAvENNER]. 

Mr. HAVENNER. Mr. Chairman, 
more than 10 years ago I stood in the 
well of this House and tried to describe 
the emotional experience of an Ameri- 
can liberal who was confronted with the 
unhappy conviction that conscription of 
the manhood of America was essential 
for the national defense. I made public 
confession then that throughout my 
thinking life I had feared and distrusted 
the intrusion of military institutions into 
the fabric of our democratic society be- 
cause it seemed to me that the two things 
were fundamentally incompatible and 
that if they were forced to endure side 
by side the military influence might de- 
stroy the processes of democracy. In my 
early life—and, indeed, until very re- 
cently—I have opposed and denounced 
every suggestion that compulsory mili- 
tary service—outside of wartime—should 
ever be permitted to exist in my beloved 
America. I once fondly imagined that 
peace on earth could be achieved by a 
resolute application of the doctrines of 
disarmament and universal friendship to 
our national and international policies. 
I was persuaded that the psychology of 
peace could overwhelm the forces of war 
in world relationships. The idea that 
the youth of America could or should be 
transformed into warriors was utterly 
abhorrent to me. 

But I was confronted then, as I am 
confronted now, with a spectacle of stark 
realism in far-away areas of this blood- 
stained world—a hideous spectacle of 
ruthless depredation which could only be 
resisted by military force. So I decided 
then, as I have decided now, to set aside, 
temporarily, at least, some of my earlier 
idealism for the purpose of preserving 
what is to me the dearest thing on 
earth—the freedom of the American 
way of life—and to reestablish through- 
out the world peace and good will among 
men. 

At that time I voted for the Selective 
Service Act of 1940, and subsequent world 
events convinced me that the momentous 
step which I took on that occasion was 
necessary and right. 

After the surrender of Germany and 
Japan, I again indulged the hope, which 
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I shared with many millions of people 
throughout the world, that a just and 
enduring peace could be established and 
that war might be avoided in the future, 
and so I opposed and voted against the 
Selective Service Act in 1948. But these 
fond dreams of world tranquillity were 
soon rudely shattered. Our erstwhile 
allies in Russia—or rather the little 
group of cruel men who have seized po- 
litical control of the Russian people— 
embarked upon a deliberate program of 
promoting wars—cold and hot—in wide- 
ly scattered sections of the world—wars 
which the Russian Communists cunning- 
ly contrived to have fought by the peo- 
ples of other nations, while they artfully 
preserved their own manpower and mili- 
tary resources. 

While these diabolical intrigues were 
in progress, the American people, de- 
luded by political programs of economy, 
permitted our national defenses to sink 
to a low level, which encouraged our 
new-found enemies to plot the overthrow 
of the American Government. Then 
came the aggression against South Ko- 
rea, and the sudden realization by the 
American people that the policies of 
disarmament and defenselessness, into 
which they had been led by political siren 
songs, could only lead to national dis- 
aster and possibly to the extinction of 
the American way of life. 

At this point I think it is appropriate 
to review the history of our fluctuating 
national defense policies, during the 
present century, for the purpose of illus- 
trating how I have arrived at my reluc- 
tant conclusion that a program of sus- 
tained military strength will be neces- 
sary in the future for the protection of 
the American way of life and the main- 
tenance of world peace. 

It has been said that our defenses have 
been mounted on a political roller coaster 
which shifted abruptly from peaks of 
jittery mobilization in periods of national 
crisis to depths of dangerous weakness 
in times of fancied calm. Shortly be- 
fore the outbreak of World War I, in 
June 1916, we had a total of 179,000 men 
in our Armed Forces. Under the spur 
of war this number skyrocketed upward 
until, by Armistice Day, November 11, 
1918, the total had ieached 4,282,000. 
Then the pendulum swung into reverse 
at a dizzying pace. In less than 2 years 
after the end of World War I the number 
of men under arms was back down to 
344,000. 

The downward trend continued for 
another 2 years. Then the size of our 
Armed Forces reached a point of stabil- 
ity which was maintained from 1922 to 
1935. The number of men on duty dur- 
ing those years ranged between 243,845 
and 270,027. By June 30, 1939, shortly 
before Hitler invaded Poland, the total 
climbed to 334,473. When France fell, a 
year later, our strength was still short of 
half a million. The exact figure was 
458,297 on June 30, 1940. 

It was not until the Selective Service 
Act was passed, on September 16, 1940, 
that rapid mobilization of military man- 
power got under way. Even then our 
progress was far from assured. Con- 
tinuation of selective service squeezed 
through by the margin of a single vote 
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the following year, only a few months 
before Pearl Harbor. When we passed 
into actual conflict, under conditions of 
total war, all restraints were dropped. 
We reached a peak strength of 12,124,- 
418 on May 31, 1945. 

After VJ-day we began the familiar 
process of casting away our strength 
with breakneck speed. By March 31, 
1948, despite the evidences of Soviet du- 
plicity in the United Nations, our 
strength had sunk to a postwar low of 
1,398,726. 

The facts of Soviet imperialism forced 
a new upswing. Selective Service was 
reactivated and our strength climbed to 
1,668,492 on January 31, 1949. Emphasis 
on budget economies again reversed the 
trend. The number of men in service 
slipped off to 1,460,261 on June 30, 1950. 
Again an acute crisis forced us to swift 
action. The outbreak of hostilities in 
Korea started us on the road to a force 
adequate to provide genuine security. 
On March 21, of this year General Mar- 
shall was able to inform the President 
that we had more than doubled the force 
we had when the Communists made their 
unprovoked attack across the thirty- 
eighth parallel on June 25, 1950. Our 
present strength is more than 2,900,000, 
and our immediate goal is a total of 
3,462,000, to be attained as soon as pos- 
sible after June 30. 

The feast-or-famine concept of de- 
fense which has marked our past record 
has been extremely wasteful. It has pro- 
vided no real security. It has invited 
disregard by other nations of our peace- 
ful purposes. It encourages the belief 
among those who conspire to destroy us 
that we will again relax our vigilance if 
they delay any overt attack long enough. 
What is more, the acceptance of the the- 
ory that our primary defense must al- 
ways be our troops actually under arms 
involves military expenditures of such 
great magnitude that they might even- 
tually bankrupt our country. Our en- 
emies have openly predicted that our 
democratic institutions would crumble 
under the combined impact of a huge 
standing Military Establishment, with its 


Strong pull toward a militaristic spirit, 


and the tearing down of our living stand- 
ards by excessive military costs. 

This bill authorizes the creation of a 
permanent and stable reserve of trained 
manpower in America through a system 
of universal military training. I repeat 
that it was with extreme reluctance that 
I reached the conclusion that such a 
drastic departure from the antimilitaris- 
tic traditions of our peace-loving Amer- 
ica is now necessary. But I am con- 
vinced that the present danger to the 
existence of democratic institutions in 
every part of the world makes this step 
imperative. 

And I wish to emphasize again my 
conviction that the future safety of our 
Nation and of human freedom here and 
elsewhere in the world depends upon our 
creation and maintenance of a stable 
military reserve force of sufficient 
strength to discourage any enemy attack, 
This means, of course, the permanent 
abandonment of the policy of vacillation 
between extremes of strength and weak- 
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ness which has characterized our defense 
programs in the past. 

Of great incidental importance is the 
fact that the estimated cost of the huge 
reserve force which would be created by 
the proposed system of universal military 
training would be far less than the cost 
of maintaining a much smaller standing 
army in active regular service. The pro- 
fessional staf of the Armed Services 
Committee has informed me that the cost 
of maintaining each man in our Regular 
Armed Forces is approximately $10,000 
per year. They have also informed me 
that for approximately one-quarter of 
that per capita cost an equivalent reserve 
force could be trained and maintained 
through a system of universal military 
training. j 

However, I serve notice here that when 
the time comes to set up thé National 
Security Training Corps I shall support 
amendments to this bill, if it is enacted 
into law, which will insure the continua- 
tion without interruption of the educa- 
tion of every youth who is inducted into 
the corps, 

Iam confident shat overwhelming pub- 
lic sentiment throughout the Nation will 
compel the adoption of such amend- 
ments. The chief and most valid objec- 
tion to this measure from a social stand- 
point, aside from the basic opposition to 
compulsory military service, is that its 
present provisions would take our Ameri- 
can youths out of school during the pe- 
riod of training. In my opinion the 
American people will not permit this to 
be done, and I feel sure that before uni- 
versal military training is put into effect 
the Congress will adopt legislative pro- 
visions to prevent it. 

The chairman and other members of 
the Armed Services Committee will dis- 
cuss the selective-service -provisions of 
this bill in detail and I shall not con- 
sume any time in a repetition of the in- 
formation which they have placed in the 
Record. We devoted many days to pains- 
taking and exhaustive hearings on the 
whole subject of conscription of man- 
power, and the bill now under considera- 
tion has passed through the crucible of 
searching inspection by the entire com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Chairman, the dearest thing on 
earth to me is the freedom of the Ameri- 
can way of life. My forefathers and 
yours fought and died to create the 
Magna Carta of personal liberties which 
is the Bill of Rights in the American Con- 
stitution. In my humble way, I have 
always fought to protect civil liberties in 
America against every threat of impair- 
ment or destruction. Sometimes my de- 
votion to the Bill of Rights has made me 
a target for bitter criticism and denun- 
ciation. There have been occasions when 
the ugly eye of suspicion was directed at 
me because I did not submit to outbursts 
of mass hysteria which sought to set aside 
some of our constitutional guaranties of 
the rights of individuals. But I shall 
continue, so long as I live, to fight for 
the dignity of the individual, for civil 
liberties, and for the preservation of the 
American way of life. 

It is precisely because I hold these 
things so dear that I am now persuaded 
to relinquish for awhile my objections to 
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compulsory military training in America, 
I am convinced that today America is in 
danger, perhaps even greater danger than 
in the days when Lincoln made tre world 
resound with his heroic resolution that 
the American way of life should not per- 
ish from this earth. I am sure that if 
he were with us today he would exhort 
us to mobilize all of our resources, mate- 
rial and human, to protect the America 
we love so well against threats of attack 
by the foes of democracy. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAVENNER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON. 1 want to compli- 
ment the gentleman on & very informa- 
tive and constructive discussion. I have 
gone through the same evolution in my 
thinking as he has gone through in his. 
I think the world is too explosive, it is 
too small, for us not today to write into 
the law of the land a permanent mili- 
tary policy that will give us some secu- 
rity. That is why I am going to vote for 
this bill exactly as it came out of our 
committee. 

Mr. HAVENNER, I thank the gentle- 
man, 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman y eld? 

Mr. HAVENNER. I yield to the gen- 
tileman from Pennsylvania, 

Mr. FULTON. Could the committee 
tomorrow explain what the provision on 
segregation, at the bottom of page 53 of 
the bill, actually means, so that some of 
us will know what we are voting on? 

Mr. VINSON, Refore the debate is 
ended we will endeavor to do that. I 
doubt whether we can do it tomorrow 
because the program for addresses has 
already been set up. However, we will 
try to give the Committee full informa- 
tion as to what it means. 

Mr. FULTON. You will explain the 
procedure fully so that we can tell as to 
promotion, training, service, and so 
forth? 

Mr. VINSON. We will try to explain 
it as best we can. Ido not know that I 
understand it myself, having voted 
against it. Nevertheless, we will try to 
advise you as best we can. 

Mr. FULTON. I, too, am opposed to 
segregation. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAVENNER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. In the committee con- 
sideration of universal military training 
did the committee go into the question 
of whether or not it will be possible to 
obtain a sufficiently trained number of 
men through training facilities in col- 
leges and other schools of various kinds, 
rather than interrupting their school- 
ing? 

Mr. HAVENNER. We have discussed 
that, In my opinion, it would be pos- 
sible. 

Mr. VINSON. I will say that in the 
plans that are to be submitted by the 
commission they can incorporate that 
type of training, at universities instead 
of in training camps. In other words, 
they will lay the whole plan of training 
before the Congress. Then the Congress 
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passes on it, as to whether or not it 
meets its views. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAVENNER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. The statement has been 
frequently made that the best time for 
a boy to get his service usually is when 
he finishes high school. If the age of 
induction were set at 1844 years and he 
finished high school at 18 and he wanted 
to go in then and get it over with, could 
he be inducted ahead of 1844, or would 
he have to enlist and then serve for 
3 or 4 years? 

Mr. VINSON. The bill permits ¢ boy 
under universal military training to go 
in at the age of 17 years with his parents’ 
consent and 18 without his parents’ con- 
sent; but he will have to go in at 1844 if 
he is drafted for that purpose. 

Mr, JUDD. And if he is inducted 
ahead of time, it is for the same length of 
time? 

Mr. VINSON. Exactly—6 months. 

Mr. JUDD. And it is not for a regular 
3- or 4-year enlistment period? 

Mr. VINSON. One of the basic differ- 
ences is that when he is in training he is 
not in the armed services. 

Mr. JUDD. That is right; he is notin 
the Army. 

Mr. VINSON. He is not in the Army. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAVENNER. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKS. I have given consider- 
able thought to that particular provision 
of the bill. It is my thought that since 
the boy goes into school at a certain reg- 
ular age, he may come out of high school 
at that same relative age and that a 
great many of them will want to go in 
at 18 years of age and will not want to 
wait until they are 18% years of age, 
and in that event they will get the obli- 
gation out of the way and behind them 
and be able to go about the regular busi- 
ness of life. 

Mr. JUDD. I approve of that in cases 
where the boy desires to start earlier. 
But I do not like to take all at 18 years 
because there are some at the age of 18 
years who are not mature enough to go 
through this kind of experience without 
a certain amount of character or psy- 
chological damage from which they do 
not always completely recover. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAVENNER. I yield. 

Mr. FULTON. Will the chairman sup- 
ply us later in the debate with informa- 
tion on extra pay for combat areas? I 
understand that certain people are being 
paid extra for combat areas on the World 
War I basis when this is really Korea. 

Mr. VINSON. There is a bill before 
the committee which was sent up by the 
Department, but we have not had a 
chance to get around to it yet. The De- 
partment is asking in that bill that extra 
compensation be given for actual combat 
service. But that is a separate matter 
from this altogether. 

Mr. FULTON. So that you are in- 
cluding the paying of combat pay for 
areas that are World War II areas, where 
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there is no actual risk involved? Are 
you doing that? 

Mr. VINSON. The question of combat 
pay is all embodied in a bill which is 
pending in the committee, which was 
sent up by the office of the Secretary of 
Defense a few weeks ago. 

Mr. FULTON. But it will be separate 
from this? ; 

Mr. VINSON. Yes; that is entirely 
separate legislation. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAVENNER. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. Why was the maximum 
high school age placed at 20 years? Is 
that both for military service and for the 
purpose of universal military training. 
Why was it set at 20 years? 

Mr. VINSON. In the law today it is 
19 years. A high school student is given 
a postponement up to his 19th year. The 
evidence disclosed that a large percent- 
age were in high school after they 
reached their nineteenth birthday. 
Therefore we gave them a statutory de- 
ferment up to 20 years of age. 

Mr. GROSS. What is the average 
age of graduation from high school? 

Mr. VINSON. It is below 20. 

Mr. GROSS. At what point below 20? 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAVENNER. 

Mr. DURHAM. It is under 17 at the 
present. ‘These figures will give you the 
percentage of the 500,000 that graduate 
from the high schools. At 17 you have 
16.5 percent. At 18 to 19, 32.9 percent; 
and at 19 to 20, 14 percent; and above 
20, around 4 percent. So you get all 
of them graduating from high school, 
except 4 percent, up to 20 years of age. 
The total is 500,000. 

Mr. GROSS. Does that not put a 
premium on the boy who flunks in high 
school and does not that defer him an- 
other year because a heavier percentage 
graduates between 18 and 19 years of 
age? 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAVENNER. I yield. 

Mr. ELSTON. I think it might be 
stated to the gentleman from Iowa that 
the principal reason for raising that age 
limit to 20 is that some boys may have 
been held back in school for physical 
disabilities or for other reasons, and it 
was to take care of those boys princi- 
pally that there was a change in the 
age. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAVENNER. I yield. 

Mr. COLE of New York. I think there 
has been some misinformation given to 
the committee. The present law pro- 
vides for the deferment of high school 
students up to the age of 20 years. This 
bill does not change the treatment of 
high school students in any respect 
whatsoever. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAVENNER. I yield. 

Mr. JUDD. I should like to clear up 
for the record a reply made a moment 
ago by the chairman of the committee 
in answer to my inquiry. He said that 
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those taken in for universal military 
training at their own choice at the age 
of 17 or 18 or before they reached 18% 
years of age could serve their 6 months 
and discharge the obligation. I should 
like to know whether that same provi- 
sion applies to those who would be called 
up under the draft portion of this bill 
for 26 months of military service. 

Mr. BROOKS. Subsection 2 describes 
specifically that any person between the 
ages of 18 and 26 shall be afforded an 
opportunity to volunteer for induction 
in the Armed Forces of the United States 
for training and service, prescribed in 
subsection (b). 

Mr. JUDD. That also applies down 
to 17, if he has the consent of his par- 
ents? 

Mr. BROOKS. Yes, for the service. 

Mr. JUDD. Thank you. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 15 minutes to the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Will the gen- 
tleman yield before he commences his 
remarks? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. COLE of New York. In order that 
the Recor may show the answer to an 
inquiry that has been raised this after- 
noon with respect to the cost of the mili- 
tary training phase of the program, the 
best information I have on the subject is 
in a report on a similar bill for universal 
military training, reported favorably by 
the Armed Services Committee in the 
Eightieth Congress, which estimated 
that the cost of that program, which is 
substantially the same as this program, 
was $1,750,009,000. 

That, however, provided for a 12 
months’ period of training, whereas this 
bill is only for 6 months. So each Mem- 
ber can compute for himself the approxi- 
mate cost of the 6 months’ universal 
military training, allowing for the infla- 
tionary factors that have occurred, My 
own estimate is that the cost of this pro- 
gram would be approximately a billion 
to a billion and a quarter dollars. 

Mr. BROOKS. The report referred to 
by the gentleman from New York was a 
unanimous report from the Committee 
on Armed Services with reference to 
universal military training legislation. 
It is a very strong report. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am going to address myself to 
one particular phase of this legislation 
and try to bring out that particular 
point. 

This bill, of course, concerns universal 
military service and training. Of course 
the draft law, which must be extended, 
in my opinion, is only one phase of this 
bill, as has been so fully discussed. I 
am concerned basically, however, with 
universal military training. I am most 
concerned because, having gone through 
all of the hearings in the Senate and the 
House and then going back to the Comp- 
ton report, I have been amazed to find 
that nowhere has there been a discus- 
sion of what universal military training 
consists of. I wanted to know what the 
curriculum was. I wanted to know just 
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what the military had in mind as far as 
what this training consisted of. 

In this particular bill it is very inter- 
esting to note that none of us is actually 
deciding on any program of universal 
military training. We are actually dis- 
cussing the structure that will be set up. 
No more. 

I am reading from page 15 of the 
committee report where this statement 
is made: 

In order to assure the establishment of a 
truly military training program for the mem- 
bers of the National Security Training Corps 
the Commission must submit its plan for 
such a program to the Congress, to be re- 
ferred to the Armed Services Committee of 
both Houses. 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKS. I may say to the gen- 
tleman that it is going to be all right. 
The bill stipulates specifically a truly 
military program which was endorsed by 
the committee. Of course a training 
program of a military nature will change 
and will develop from time to time and 
year to year. The training program 
which we had, for instance, in World 
War I was considerably different from 
the training program in World War II; 
and I would suppose, naturally, that any 
training program would be modernized 
from time to time. But regardless of that 
fact the program is going to be presented 
to the Congress for its approval and its 
endorsement under the provisions of the 
bill, and I think will give the gentleman 
in total what he had in mind. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I appreciate 
that, I may say to the gentleman from 
Louisiana, but I think it is quite im- 
portant that the committee should have 
gone into a consideration and a study of 
what has been the military training pro- 
grams for a period of years and in par- 
ticular they should have considered what 
the military might have in mind as far 
as training programs are concerned. In 
going back to the Compton report I 
would hardly think that the system ad- 
vocated there which is little more than 
national education with maybe a little 
bit of military training, is what we are 
interested in; and as I proceed with my 
discussion here I am going to try to 
point out why I think it is particularly 
important that the committee should 
have gone into the actual technical 
phases of military training, because a 
lot of these problems I am convinced 
that face us or seem to face us might be 
solved if a real analysis had been made 
of what military training consists of. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN.. I was 
somewhat disturbed by the statement of 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
SMITH] when he said that one reason 
for the need for universal military train- 
ing as provided in this bill was due to 
the fact that the Army took these 
draftees raw and sent them into combat 
duty. If that be the case we certainly 
need some change in the policies of the 
Army. I understand this bill seeks to 
correct that by requiring at least 4 
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months of training by the Army of the 
draftees under the Draft Act. Is that 
the gentleman’s understanding? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. That is my 
understanding. But there is no under- 
standing of what that training is, nor 
8 committee go into that phase 
of it. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Has it 
been the policy of the Army right along 
to send men in raw without any training? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. They cer- 
tainly did it in World War II, with prac- 
tically none; and we saw this example 
at this Lackland Base—of course, that 
was the Air Force down in Texas—where 
they got no training at all under that 
so-called training program, 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKS. I think it is fair to 
say that the bill stipulates that they 
shall not he sent into combat service for 
6 months, not 4. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Yes; but 
nowhere, Mr. Chairman, nowhere in the 
hearings is there any discussion of what 
universal military training is. That is 
the point, and I would like to get on 
with my discussion so I can emphasize 
the importance of it, having considered 
that phase of this legislation. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. ELSTON. As a matter of fact, 
the universal military training program 
does not begin until after the universal 
service program is completed. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. That is cor- 
rect, 

Mr. ELSTON. So there is not any 
universal military program and there 
will not be until this emergency is over 
and there is no longer any need of these 
men 18% to 19. Only then will they 
begin the universal military training 
program. 

I think the argument the gentleman 
from Missouri is making is an excep- 
tionally good one, stressing the need for 
separating training from service. When 
the time comes to vote on universal mili- 
tary training then the Congress would 
be in much better position to determine 
whether or not it was advisable than 
they are at this time when they do not 
know what the situation will be when 
they set it up. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I thank the 
gentleman, and I agree with him exact- 
ly. That is a point I want to bring out. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. COLE of New York. I wonder if 
the gentleman would mind telling us 
whether he favors a program of univer- 
sal military training or not? If he does, 
it is simply a question of the type of 
program. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. No; it is not, 
and I think I will be able to bring that 
out asI goalong. I favor a type of pro- 
gram. 

Mr. COLE of New York. My question 
is whether the gentleman favors the 
principle of universal military training? 
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Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. That is the 
whole crux of the matter. What is mili- 
tary training? I think I can bring this 
out if the gentleman will bear with me. 
My talk will bring out exactly what he is 
referring to. May I go ahead a while, 
and then I will be glad to yield. 

My interest in this particuar subject 
of what universal military training con- 
sists of, and it is sometimes referred to 
as basic military training, led me to 
quite a bit of research. I went to the 
Legislative Reference Service of the Li- 
brary of Congress to find out what had 
been written on the subject of universal 
military training, or what I refer to as 
military training or basic training, and I 
was surprised to get the answer back 
that there was no particular article on 
the subject nor was there any specific in- 
formation on the subject. So I went 
back to them again and asked them to 
send me what pieces of information they 
had. Among other things I received an 
unpublished report in regard to the 
training program set up at Fort Knox, 
I was quite interested in that report, par- 
ticularly as it was unpublished, and the 
unfavorable aspects of that particular 
program that were brought out. But 
essentially I did get some information 
from the Air Force, the Navy, and the 


Army. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. They do not draft 
in those three services. Would the gen- 
tleman tell the committee how long he 
thinks a man ought to train so that he 
would have fundamental knowledge 
sufficient to take care of himself, 
whether it be 1 month, 6 months, or 12 
at the most? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. May I say, 
sir, that although I served approximately 
4 years in our armed forces I am not 
qualified on that subject. But I will say 
that when you have combat troops, 
obvious'y any man going into combat 
must have training. I am going to get 
to that point and in order to forestall 
some of these interruptions perhaps I 
best make the remark that the distinc- 
tion I am trying to draw is between 
combat and noncombat duty in uniform. 

We are talking essentially about com- 
bat training, yet 90 percent, some even 
say 95 percent although others say as 
low as 80 percent, of the people in uni- 
form in the Armed Forces are in non- 
combat work. They are technicians, 
The crux is this: Is a military organiza- 
tion the one best suited to train men 
in these techniques, the civilian techni- 
cal fields, because all those particular 
military subjects have their civilian 
counterparts? When you talk about 
universal military training, let us sepa- 
rate the two types of training. One is 
combat training, which is only a rela- 
tively small portion of the boys in uni- 
form and actually the problem of train- 
ing men for combat is relatively simple. 
The handling of the combat question is 
relatively simple when we compare it 
with the bigger portion of those who are 
in uniform, those who have been in our 
technical services. I particularly want 
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to bring out, as was brought out in one of 
these reports, the situation in regard to 
the Seabees, for example. 

The Seabees are a technical corps. It 
is very interesting to me to note that they 
did not follow the usual system of draft 
selection, nor were those men just 
brought in under the usual Navy system 
of everybody coming in as an apprentice 
seaman, then working their way up the 
ladder. Those men were given ratings 
and ranks based upon their experience in 
civilian life. You found many of those 
men who worked there were not phys- 
ically suited under military standards to 
serve in the Armed Forces. Aman would 
come out of civilian life and if he oper- 
ated a bulldozer he would be given a sec- 
ond-class rating in the Seabees and 
would go right to work. 

You do not need this sort of training 
if you talk about basic military training 
for the men who are going into the tech- 
nical services. As a matter of fact, the 
burden of my argument is the best way to 
train those men would be through our 
civilian enterprises under a system, if 
you please, of reserve forces such as for- 
mer Secretary Forrestal suggested. 

Mr, VCRYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. What would the gentle- 
man think about this, that in order to 
maintain discipline for men who are go- 
ing to be billeted together, and so forth, 
it is a good thing that they have some 
sort of basic training in the manua? of 
arms and all the rest of it, even though 
what they do from then on is going to be 
a Civilian job for the most part, like driv- 
ing a tractor or pounding a typewriter? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Well, I do 
not agree with that; I do not think it is 
necessary: and I think I will again refer 
to the Seabees as an example. Of course, 
I was in a maintenance unit myself, and 
men worked together like they work in 
any garage or factory. Of course, mine 
was aviation, but in a hangar, where 
there are technicians, they do not need 
that. As a matter of fact, that sort of 
interferes with their work, I might add. 
They will have plenty of discipline from 
one angle, the same discipline you have 
in any plant in the United States, and 
that is the desire of the American men to 
do the job, and a good job. 

Mr. CLEMENTE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. CLEMENTE. Would the gentle- 
man put the civilians who would do the 
seabee work in the same category as the 
Seabees? 

Mr, CURTIS of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. CLEMENTE. And would they go 
to the places where the Seabees are used? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Yes, and 
you had that same condition in this last 
war where you had men from the avia- 
tion companies right out on the front 
lines. 

Mr. CLEMENTE. They went there of 
their own volition, did they not? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Well, Iam 
not going into that phase of it. Of 
course, there is some distinction. This 
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is not a new idea. Germany operated 
on a system of classifying their men as 
one, two or three men—I do not know 
how many classifications they had. I 
am talking from a physical standpoint, 
which has no relation to a job analysis 
of what those men did in the armed 
forces. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROOKS. The Germans had 
about 12 classifications, but they were 
almost entirely based on physical fitness 
and physical ability. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. But they 
were also based on this. Once you had 
physical fitness, they were put in billets 
or jobs that they could properly func- 
tion in and they did not have to know 
the manual of arms or the military basic 
training. As a matter of fact, the men 
would do better if you trained them in 
what you wanted them trained in. 

Mr. BROOKS. They proceeded on the 
theory that everyone owed an obligation 
to the country. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Certainly, 
and I agree with that. 

Mr. BROOKS. I fully agree with that, 
too, but as I understand the gentleman’s 
perplexity is not in favoring the bill. He 
favors the bill, but he is uncertain as to 
the type of training, satisfactory train- 
ing, and all that sort of thing. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. No; I do not 
favor the bill because I do not believe the 
bill has been properly considered. The 
committee did not even go into the sub- 
ject I am discussing; in other words, a 
job analysis of what the people in the 
Armed Forces do. 

Now, let us take the four categories we 
have in our own society when we have a 
war or an emergency. We have people 
in defense industries, and they are civil- 
ians. We have people in the civil serv- 
ice who are hired by the Armed Forces. 
They are civilians and they are not in 
uniform. Then we have the people who 
are doing technical work, very similar, I 
might add, to the first two categories, 
who, for some reason or other, are put in 
uniform. They are the noncombatants 
that I am referring to. And finally, you 
have your combatant troops. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. DURHAM. I do not recall in my 
experience—and I have been on the com- 
mittee for more than 12 years—the Con- 
gress ever attempting to write a training 
program for the Armed Forces. That is 
what puzzles me. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I am not 
advocating that. I am saying that the 
Congress should study what is in the 
military mind, and the Congress should 
make a job analysis of what these people 
are doing because only then can they 
write an intelligent training or educa- 
tional program and set it up. 

Mr. DURHAM. To my knowledge the 
old Committee on Military Affairs trav- 
eled for months and from camp to camp 
to analyze all of the training programs. 
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Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. But it does 
not show in these reports, sir. All Iam 
going on is the hearings and the reports. 

Mr. DURHAM. You can find all types 
of reports of the training programs in 
the early days, even in the Louisiana 
maneuvers of 1939 and 1940. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I appreciate 
that. In closing I make my basic point, 
and that is this, that there is a real dis- 
tinction between your combat troops and 
your noncombat troops, and the same 
problem we are faced with when it comes 
to the physical standards of the combat 
troops and the physical standards now 
set up by the Armed Forces is brought 
up in that particular manner. If you 
have a different classification for physi- 
cal standards on the basis of what a 
man was going to-do, you would solve 
a great deal of this IV-F problem. 

Further, in getting into your training, 
and here is the crux of the matter, is it 
better for the civilian schools, the various 
trade schools, the formal schools, the 
schools operated by our factories, and 
the school of hard knocks, to be train- 
ing our technicians for the jobs they 
might be callea upon to do if we were at 
war, or is it better for the Armed Forces 
to train those technicians? I might add, 
another problem that would be solved, 
because this is thrown up every time we 
talk about lowering physical standards, 
is that it might well be if we did this job 
analysis that when we came to consider 
veterans’ problems we would not be con- 
fronted with the problems we are, be- 
cause if veteran privileges and the 
medals and the honors went to the com- 
bat troops, where they belong, and no- 
where else, you would not have this mass 
of veterans on your shoulders. 

I think there is another point where 
this same analysis that I am trying to 
make bears fruit. That is why I say that 
I am against this present bill, in joining 
together the service and the training, 
because the service is an immediate thing, 
and we have to do something about it, 
and the training is another matter that 
I do not believe has been gone into fully. 
I thirk we should give a great deal more 
consideration to it, and we should decide 
one basic matter: Is the military organi- 
zation best set up to train our combat 
troops, which I believe it is, or is it best 
set up to train our noncombat troops, 
which I believe it is not? I think that if 
you have a joining of the two you will 
end up without having combat troops 
properly trained and you will not have 
the noncombat troops properly trained, 
either. 

I urge that the bill be separated. I 
know there will be a bill proposed along 
that line. I urge that the training fea- 
tures of the bill be referred back to the 
committee for further and thorough 
study. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield to the gentle- 
man the sincerity of his position, but in 
absolute fairness to his proposal I want 
to point out to him that there is no pro- 
posal, I think, that has been studied more 
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carefully, more thoroughly, and over a 
longer period of time than has been the 
universal military training proposal. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I appreciate 
that, and I compliment the committee. 

Mr. BROOKS. I have sat in commit- 
tees over periods of months, and I have 
read tens of thousands of pages of hear- 
ings on this subject covering all types of 
proposals for training and other phases 
of this program. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I appreciate 
that. I want to say here and now that I 
have high respect for the work done by 
this committee. All I am trying to do is 
point out some thinking that I do not 
believe has been considered. It certainly 
has not been in the hearings, and there 
are some 800 pages of them that I have 
read. But that has not been considered, 
and that is what I am urging. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. Bryson]. 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Chairman, as an 
advocate of universal military training 
for many years past, I am delighted to 
know we now have the privilege of vot- 
ing for a measure embodying this much 
needed and too long delayed type of 
service. The bill now before the House, 
S. 1 as amended, has been referred to 
as a one-package bill. In view of the 
present emergency, this type of legisla- 
tion seems desirable. Of course, the 
universal military training provisions of 
the bill will not be effective now. The 
most-needed feature of the pending bill 
is the one relating to extension of the 
Selective Service Act so as to include 
younger men. Iam in favor of the en- 
actment of the pending measure as is; 
but, of course, I am anxious to hear the 
d2bates in full so that I may determine 
what needed and helpful amendments 
may be desirable. £ 

It is my purpose to offer an amend- 
ment to the bill. On page 36 thereof at 
line 17 after the word “Corps” and before 
the word “Subject”, change the period to 
a comma and insert “including the sup- 
pression of vice, gambling, and the sale, 
furnishing or possession of alcolholic 
beverages containing over one-half of 
one percent of alcohol by volume upon 
or in close proximity to any place or 
institution to which members of the Na- 
tional Security Training Corps may be 
assigned for training.” 

Mr. Chairman, it is imperative that 
this amendment or something similar 
thereto be written into the measure, for 
we will be entrusting to the care of the 
National Security Training Commission 
tnousands of our young American sons. 
It is, of course, of great concern to all 
of us here that these boys be given 
proper care. In this respect, Mr. Chair- 
man, I feel that, unless we write into this 
bill the specific provisions of the amend- 
ment I am proposing, the members of 
the Commission will have great difficulty 
in curbing vice, gambling, and drinking 
in places close to stations and institutions 
engaged in training members of the Na- 
tional Security Training Corps. It is 
with a deep sense of urgency that I now 
appeal to the distinguished Members of 
this House to take advantage of this 
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opportunity to insure the well-being of 
the young men about to be called to 
defend us all. Just as it is their duty 
to answer the call to arms in order to 
protect the freedom of this great Nation, 
it is in like manner our duty to see to 
it that every precaution is taken to pro- 
tect them. That there is need for pro- 
tecting the freedoms of this Nation can- 
not be denied; neither can it be denied 
that there is need for protecting the 
character of the young men who will 
protect those freedoms. 

Mr. Chairman, today one can hardly 
glance at a newspaper or magazine with- 
out seeing full-page advertisements of 
alcoholic beverages. Television, radio, 
billboards, and almost every other me- 
dium of advertising color the various 
types of alcoholic beverages with great 
attractiveness and appeal, constantly 
seeking to expand the market of alcohol 
consumers. Under the provisions of this 
bill large numbers of our youth will be 
brought together as concentrated targets 
for those who would corrupt them with 
alcohol, gambling, and vice. 

Young men taken away from the in- 
fluence and guidance of their parents 
and projected into military service de- 
serye a wholesome environment in which 
to live and train. Without the restraint 
of their parents there will be a tendency 
for these young men to escape from their 
routine of regimentation by succumbing 
to the temptations put before them by 
money-hungry vendors of vice. 

It has long been recognized that men 
of this particular age are highly impres- 
sionable, Mr. Chairman. Their sur- 
roundings during these few years will 
play a great part in shaping their moral 
character; their entire lives will be in- 
fluenced by the conditions which con- 
front them during this vital period of 
their lives. If we allow gambling, vice, 
and liquor to contaminate the areas in 
which our young men live, a large num- 
ber of them will suffer irreparable dam- 
age spiritually and morally. We owe 
the parents of these young men the tan- 
gible assurance that this amendment 
will offer; they should know that every 
effort is being made to give their sons 
the proper atmosphere in which to 
develop. 

Conscious of the vice and corruption 
that has inevitably grown up around 
armed services installations in the past, 
the parents of the boys who will be af- 
fected by this bill want to know that 
gambling, vice, and the use of strong al- 
coholic beverages in and around military 
training installations will not be tol- 
erated. Experiences of World War II 
are too fresh in the minds of many 
Americans to warrant anything less than 
the provisions of this amendment. 

Today drinking has been made to look 
highly attractive to the youth of our 
country, Mr. Chairman. Every day large 
numbers of the youth of America are 
taking that first drink, and for many of 
them this is only the first step toward 
broken, shameful lives of alcoholism. It 
is well known that there is a direct con- 
nection between alcoholism and crimes 
of nearly every sort. The noted Dr. 
David B. Rotman, director of the Psy- 
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chiatric Institute, Municipal Court of 
Chicago, has stated that for the 10-year 
period of from 1936-46, of all cases 
referred to his laboratory, alcoholism led 
all others as a diagnostic group. Spe- 
cifically, 7,184 out of 29,756 cases fell 
into the category of alcoholism. Think 
of it; nearly 24 percent of all cases fell 
into the category of alcoholism. The 
tragedy of it all is the fact that every 
year more and more young people start 
down this road of degradation, hardly 
aware of the serious consequences that 
face them. 

Mr. Chairman, I know that the distin- 
guished Members of this House share 
with me the hope that the young men 
who serve in the National Security 
Training Corps will return from their 
service as good, responsible citizens, 
ready to take their rightful places in ci- 
vilian life. If any change in their char- 
acter takes place while they are in train- 
ing, we certainly do not want it to be for 
the worse. We do not want any of these 
boys to return as alcoholics and crimi- 
nals destined to spend much of their lives 
in mental and penal institutions, suffer- 
ing the heartaches of broken homes. 

The court records of this country at- 
test to the close tie-in between alcoholic 
beverages and vice, gambling, and all 
other forms of corruption and crime, Mr. 
Chairman. It is my contention that one 
of the best ways in which to further the 
moral and spiritual growth of the young 
men affected by this bill is to reduce the 
accessibility of alcoholic beverages in 
areas surrounding them. By doing this, 
it naturally follows that their chances 
of falling into the ways of vice and 
gambling will be reduced automatically, 
and we will have a stronger, healthier, 
more effective fighting force made up of 
wholesome young men who will be proud 
to return to their homes just as good and 
just as clean as they were when they 
left. 

If we fail to provide every possible 
means of promoting better moral sur- 
roundings for these boys, we will be re- 
sponsible for the degradation into which 
many of them will fall. Mr. Chairman, 
I say that if we fail to enact the pro- 
visions of this amendment into law we 
will be guilty of criminal neglect. It is 
our moral obligation to provide for the 
suppression of vice, gambling, and the 
use of alcoholic beverages in places 
which will be frequented by the young 
men of the National Security Training 
Corps. 

I maintain that the very forces mak- 
ing the adoption of this bill necessary 
make it imperative that we try to build 
as strong a force as possible within the 
limits of our ability; and any measure 
which will foster the development and 
preservation of character and the moral 
and spiritual growth of the young men 
we propose to train will contribute great- 
ly to the strength and effectiveness of 
our military forces. Mr. Chairman, it 
is my sincere belief that such will be the 
effect of this amendment; therefore, I 
urge that it be considered and adopted 
by this House. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, we 
have no further requests for time this 
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afternoon. Therefore, I move the Com- 
mittee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Davis of Tennessee, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under considera- 
tion the bill (S. 1) to provide for the 
co.amon defense and security of the 
United States and to permit the more 
effective utilization of manpower re- 
sources of the United States by author- 
izing universal military training and 
service, and for other purposes, had come 
to no resolution thereon. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. SMITH] is recognized for 
20 minutes. 

INFLATION 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, today the American wage 
earner and every other individual who 
must live upon a fixed income is caught 
in the cruel vise of relentless inflationary 
forces. The American taxpayer is a vic- 
tim of the same circumstances. He is 
being called on to pay rearmament costs 
that have risen rire than 50 percent 
since the beginning of our immediate 
mobilization effort. 

It has become common custom in the 
past few years to seek a scapegoat for 
every hardship, for every discomfort 
which we are called upon to bear. The 
elected victim at this moment of high 
prices appears to be the American 
farmer. A large segment of our na- 
tional press, particularly that with little 
rural circulation, is in the midst of an 
apparently concentrated attack on 
American farm prosperity. This irre- 
sponsible thinking has been echoed too 
often even in the Halls of Congress. 

It is true that many food prices have 
recently risen out of proportion to other 
price increases. Naturally these dis- 
proportionate prices should be curtailed 
if we are to have any price stabilization. 
We cannot destroy a fair price system 
for farm products, however, if we are to 
preserve and to continue to develop a 
prosperous farm economy. 

At a time when corporation profits 
have mounted to an all-time record, 
when the national income is at its high- 
est level, farm income in the country has 
been dropping regularly since 1946. Ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Agriculture 
Economics, the net national farm in- 
come was seventeen and eight-tenths bil- 
lion in 1947; sixteen and five-tenths bil- 
lion in 1948; fourteen and one-tenth bil- 
lion in 1949; and thirteen billion in 1950. 
With total national income ranging up- 
ward well beyond $200,000,000,000, the 
farmers’ share has been regularly de- 
creasing. The farm population is about 
18 percent of our national population. 
Last year initial estimates indicate that 
farmers received only 6 percent of our 
total national income. 

In 1949 the average income for the 
worker in American industry was $2,900. 
During the same year the income of the 
average farm worker was $1,600. In- 
come per person on American farms was 
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61 percent of the nonfarm average in 
1947, 58 percent in 1948, and, as I indi- 
cated above, barely more than 50 per- 
cent in 1949. When the 1950 figures are 
available, it is likely that the ratio will 
drop well below 50 percent. 

The immediate target of this antifarm 
element raising its voice so loudly today 
appears to be the system of parity price 
supports, which stands as a landmark in 
American farm progress. Parity is in 
actuality the farmers’ equivalent of a 
minimum wage. It should not be taken 
as an indication of what a fair price for 
farm products should be, any more than 
75 cents per hour should be accepted as 
a fair figure for the wage of labor. 

Many arguments are being renewed in 
opposition to parity, while new ones are 
being devised. 

One of the most illogical which has 
been recently raised is that which asserts 
that parity should be down-graded to 
allow for the increased productivity of 
our farms as contrasted with the 1910-14 
historic base period for parity. This is 
a vicious argument, completely contrary 
to every American concept of higher re- 
turns and better standards as a reward 
for increased efficiency in any type of 
business. The cornerstone of our free- 
enterprise system is the incentive to bet- 
ter reward through more efficient meth- 
ods of production and distribution. 
Shall we deny any laborer the reward 
for increasing his individual productiv- 
ity? Such a step would be the rankest 
kind of regimentation. 

In the period 1910-14 the national 
average for corn production was 26 bush- 
els. Today the average is 37.6 bushels. 
The average price of corn in the base 
period was 65 cents a bushel. The parity 
price today is $1.71. Parity is deter- 
mined by the comparison of the cost of 
what the farmer buys now with what 
he paid in the base period. The current 
parity index is 266 percent of the base 
period. 

In that base period a man employed in 
common labor worked from 60 to 72 
hours a week and made from $1 to $2 
a day, while skilled laborers—carpenters, 
bricklayers, and other artisans—earned 
as much as $4 and $5 a day. 

Since that time productivity of labor 
has increased with the advent of devices 
and machines permitting greater output 
per man-hour, with greater skill on the 
part of the worker himself. Work hours 
have been shortened. Wage scales have 
gone up as the workers shared the bene- 
fits of more efficient production. 

That is as it should be. By the same 
reasoning, the farmer who increases his 
mechanical know-how, who finds better 
seed and grows greater crops, should 
profit. If a farmer who gets 266 percent 
of his 1910-14 price is getting too much, 
what of the laborer who worked 10 hours 
to earn $2 in that period, but who now, 
by Federal mandate, gets a minimum of 
75 cents an hour for the first 8 hours and 
time and a half for overtime? Should 
he be cut back to 266 percent of the 20 
cents an hour which was the scale in 
1910-14? This would be 53 cents an 
hour. 

On the same basis, the skilled workers 
who made 40 to 50 cents an hour in the 
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1910-14 period would be held to $1.06 to 
$1.33 an hour, instead of present pay 
seales, which often are double that 
amount or more. 

Surely if the farmer’s products would 
buy certain things in 1910-14, the work- 
er’s dollar would do the same. 

The parity system is responsible for no 
part of the present high food prices at 
the grocery store. The only time the 
parity index increases is when the price 
of nonfarm items, that is those items 
which the farmers must buy, goes up. 
The whole purpose of the parity system 
is to give the farmer some assurance of 
a fair return on his production in order 
to meet nonfarm costs. 

On the average the farmer is receiv- 
ing less than one-half of the consumer’s 
food dollar. More than 50 cents of the 
dollar which the consumer pays at the 
grocery counter goes to various middle- 
men who stand between the farmer and 
the consumer, providing preserving, 
packing, handling, transporting, whole- 
saling, and retailing service. These serv- 
ices are essential and it is not my pur- 
pose here to deny any of them a fair 
share of the ultimate cost, but it should 
be made clear to all that consumer 
prices are not farm prices. 

In the field of nonfood farm products, 
the comparison between farm and con- 
sumer prices shows an even far wider 
gap. Today the price of cotton is frozen 
at approximately 46 cents a pound. Most 
of the cotton production of 1950 was sold 
by the farmer at a price level well below 
this point. It takes three-fourths of a 
pound of raw cotton to make an average 
cotton shirt, which sells for $4. The 
farmer receives approximately 30 cents 
for the cotton in this $4 shirt. During 
the period when the price of shirts has 
increased from $2 to $4, the price of raw 
cotton in the shirt has increased only a 
little more than 10 cents. 

Our country must take effective action 
to curb and control the threat of infla- 
tion, but destruction of the parity sys- 
tem is not the answer. Parity price sup- 
port levels are a cornerstone of security 
for our farm economy. Destruction of 
this economy will strike at the heart of 
American productive capacity. 

In the difficult days which lie ahead, 
every segment of our economy, every 
portion of our population, must carry a 
heavy share of the burden of defense 
mobilization. There must be an equality 
of sacrifice, however. We cannot destroy 
the stability of our economy in an effort 
to have the American farmer or the 
American wage-earner assume the ma- 
jor burden of the fight against inflation. 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. I yield. 


Mr. COX. Because the gentleman 
succeeded an old friend of mine with 
whom I served in this body for many 
many years, the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi, Mr. Whittington, I have been 
particularly interested in him, and I am 
happy to report that I have found that 
he is a careful student of all public ques- 
tions, that he is measuring up to my 
high expectations and those of others 
who were interested in his coming and 
interested in his career, and particularly 
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is he outstanding as a friend of the 
people who till the soil. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. 
the gentleman very much. 


SPECIAL ORDER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr, 
McMuLLEN). Under the previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. WERDEL] is recognized for 
60 minutes. 

(Mr. Werpet asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include therein documents, 
reports, and excerpts from instruments 
quoted from and referred to.) 


OUR GROWING “PRUSSIAN” STAFF 


Mr. WERDEL. Mr. Speaker, first I 
want to thank the Members of the House 
for granting me this time. I really 
wished to engage the attention of the 
House in the early part of the debate in 
connection with the proposed amend- 
ment of the Selective Service Act of 1948. 
I have been long and very deeply en- 
gaged in making inquiries in regard to 
universal military training and the pres- 
ent draft law. In the past, I have felt, 
with some degree of sensibility, the im- 
pressions of fact that I know affect other 
Members of the House. Yet, not being 
a member of the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, I have not attempted to trouble 
you on what I believed to be the merits 
of the subject. I now feel that I would 
be remiss in my duties if I were silent 
during the debate. I feel that we have 
come to what may be the final issue. 

It is now to be determined whether 
the intention of the framers of our Con- 
stitution to avoid standing peacetime 
armies is to be circumvented. It is also 
to be determined whether discretionary 
powers are to be given at the national 
level to destroy the National Guard at 
the local level, and whether the discre- 
tion of the local draft boards in regard 
to draft and deferments is to be de- 
stroyed. 

At the outset, I believe we may agree 
that turbulent and discontented men of 
rank in proportion as they are puffed 
up with personal pride and arrogance or 
in proportion as they overestimate the 
responsibilities of their particular rank, 
generally despise their own order. They, 
of course, feel justified to make changes 
in social order in an effort to accomplish 
the result they believe beneficial. 

I am sure we are agreed that in times 
of emergency or when self-defense seems 
necessary, individuals and states make 
unreasonable and violent decisions. So 
universal is this behavior that the law 
makes provision and allowance for it in 
most societies. However, we have just 
returned from an Easter recess and the 
drafters of the proposed bill do not make 
its date effective in important particulars 
for at least a year. We, therefore, can- 
not excuse the lack of reasonable ap- 
proach and full argument of the subject 
on the grounds of emergency or urgent 
defense. 

We must also admit that this subject 
is not new to the Congress. Like many 
other subjects where additional execu- 
tive powers are sought, this Congress has 
been lashed round and round a vicious 
circle of compromise argument and tem- 
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porary expedient—argument trimmed 
to half-truths and half-facts in the hope 
that out of expedience and compromise 
at least part of the power can be ob- 
tained now and the balance in the 
future. 

My inquiries, therefore, have given 
some attention to past requests of our 
Military Establishment and to discover, 
if possible, its future plans for addi- 
tional requests from the Congress. 

I am reluctant to admit that I now 
believe that we have come to the awful 
day in America where we have a su- 
preme general staff, modeled after Hitler 
and the Prussians, seeking military con- 
trol over industry, labor, all military 
establishments, the economy, and the 
press. I am convinced that this is their 
plan against the expressed will of the 
Congress. 

Before I take my seat this afternoon, 
I intend to present documents and evi- 
dence which I am confident will induce 
other Members of this House to agree 
with me in my assertion that we have 
the Hitlerian general staff in operation 
today. It has been built slowly and in- 
sidiously under our very eyes and we 
have not seen it. Suffice it to say at 
this moment that control of the press 
and of the information reaching Con- 
gress has played a large part in erect- 
ing the iron curtain around the Penta- 
gon through the method of marking 
confidential and secret certain docu- 
ments describing their plans which 
should be public record available to the 
press and to the public. Some of these 
documents I intend to describe to you 
today. 

As is in the case with other Members of 
this House, I have favored universal 
military training and expressed support 
for that program. The reason, of 
course, was a sincere feeling that it 
meant greater national security. I have 
always felt that such program should be 
provided for by expanding title 32 of the 
United States Code, where provision is 
made for the National Guard and the 
rights and duty of the States to train 
men for military purposes during peace- 
time. 

My studies now require me to say that 
I believe any other approach to the sub- 
ject should be defeated by this Congress. 
Surely we must all ask why the Defense 
Departments have used the methods and 
tactics they have demonstrated in pre- 
senting this legislation to Congress. They 
have argued the issue fanatically. Every 
type of high-pressure method has been 
used by top generals before committees. 
They have presented fantastic, yes, un- 
believable, figures to support their claims 
of the efficiency, the economy and the 
security that universal military training 
would provide with all decisions in Wash- 
ington. They have juggled statistics on 
quotas in so many directions that no 
over-all picture of manpower has been 
arrived at, nor is it possible to come to 
a reasonable conclusion. They have 
sought to instill fright, and the Secre- 
tary of Defense continued this tactic dur- 
ing the recess. His object is that the 
proposed universal military training bill 
be adopted without discussion or debate, 
which would disclose the permanent 
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strait-jacket the law will put us in. 
We are to pass it now and think about it 
later, when its amendment will be diffi- 
cult. Lack of immediate support and 
participation in clarifying argument is 
said to be unpatriotic even though im- 
portant portions of the legislation will 
not go into effect for 1 year. I believe 
the Air Force and Navy support it be- 
cause the Army and its top brass want 
it. That top brass is a small group 
within our present General Staff. Other 
informed military men are under orders 
to express no opposition. 

My conviction rests upon the obvious 
violation and planned distortion of con- 
gressional intent in the past by staff 
officers and written evidence, carefully 
ruled “secret” by the Pentagon, demon- 
strating that other and more important 
motives lie behind this determined drive 
for new power. 

Today we are being lashed once again 
around the vicious circle of compromise, 
expedience and piecemeal expansion 
while the brass and the galleries cry 
“urgent” and point the finger of scorn. 

For several months, I have been quietly 
contacting and discussing with Army 
Air Force and Navy officers the universal 
military training issue. From some, I 
have received standard double-talk prop- 
aganda. Others were evasive, some were 
reluctant, but others placing confidence 
in me expressed very frank and opposite 
views to those of our Prussian general 
staff in the Pentagon. Sometime ago, 
my mail began including documents 
marked “classified” by the Military Es- 
tablishment. None of it would be of aid 
and comfort to the enemy. Exposure 
of the documents could only result in a 
disclosure to the press and the public 
of the political intentions to continue 
the expansion of our Prussian general 
staff. Some of these documents had 
explanatory notes on them. Others did 
not. 

I set about putting the jigsaw puzzle 
together. I offer them to you today hop- 
ing that in the interest of our country, 
debate of the subject under considera- 
tion will be thorough, with the result that 
the bill be returned to committee to 
guarantee civilian control of our Armed 
Forces and the continuation of the pow- 
ers of the local draft boards, and the con- 
tinuation of the use of our National 
Guard in training military personnel in 
peacetime. 

I know there are others in the House 
who believed that many details and plans 
of considerable political bearing have 
been hidden behind the power of our 
Prussian General Staff to mark political 
documents classified information. In 
this regard, one of our great generals, 
A. A. Vandegrift, said before the Armed 
Forces Committee on October 17, 1949: 

Then, as now, these matters were the sub- 
ject of negotiations behina the scenes under 
the sanctuary afforded by rubber stamps 
marked “Confidential” or “Top Secret.” 
Then, as now, matters which should have 
been presented openly to Congress for solu- 
tion, were withheld from the light of public 
inspection. 


Mr. Speaker, enough papers, docu- 
ments, articles, et cetera, have come to 
me that a picture is disclosed which I 
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consider to present the most serious in- 
ternal trouble that America has ever 
faced. 

Recently, the Nation has been shocked 
by crime disclosures. We all agree that 
a grave situation has been uncovered 
there as it has been in ethics and de- 
portment among Government officials. 
Although those situations be serious, they 
are temporary. The threat to the free- 
doms of our country, presented by our 
top military brass, is permanent. Their 
desires are not only insidious in their 
conception but are extremely perilous in 
their execution. 

What I speak of involves men, sworn 
to protect and defend the Constitution 
of the United States against all enemies, 
both foreign and domestic. These very 
men I believe to be prostituting their 
oath of office to their hunger for power. 
The only honorable justification that I 
can see for their action is that they be- 
lieve the American people haye been so 
bribed and debauched in the past 
through political chicanery that they 
will not voluntarily rise up to defend 
themselves in future emergencies, and 
that they must be required by force to 
do so. It requires the assumption that 
this administration cannot and will not 
attempt to throw off the disabilities of 
double government created by incom- 
petence, labor bosses, subversives, pres- 
sure-group propagandists, and political 
profit seekers. If, therefore, we credit 
these men with any honor, we must also 
debit them with a complete lack of 
knowledge of the American people and 
their abhorrence of a garrison economy 
which has licked two Prussian staffs in 
the past—under the Kaiser and under 
Hitler. Under such circumstances, it is 
the nonpartisan duty of this Congress 
to tell the honorable gentlemen support- 
ing this legislation that America is going 
to stay strong. 

Mr. Speaker, I hold here a plan for 
the ultimate in super general staffs. It 
has been marked as a highly classified 
document by the Pentagon. It is care- 
fully, even surreptitiously, circulated at 
the Pentagon. This document describes 
a bold system and plan for placing the 
military in charge of every phase of our 
national life in time of war. 

It is a blueprint for power, how to ac- 
quire it, and how to keep it in time of 
peace. It is a straitjacket for any nation 
which might accept it under the guise of 
an emergency measure, in the name of 
coordinated effort. 

This plan was written by Heinz 
Guderian. He was Hitler’s last chief of 
staff. He wrote it while in an American 
prison camp. He wrote it at the specific 
request of our top American staff offi- 
cers—our military elite. It was circu- 
lated in 1949 “facilitating” the study of 
the merger of the United States Armed 
Forces. Note the date. 

Let us remember the unification law 
was passed in 1947. Guderian’s plan was 
written 2 years later no less, at the ex- 
pressed desire of the top generals in our 
Army. Its production by Guderian was 
promoted by our General Staff in the 
Pentagon. Why? I repeat—Why? 
General Guderian signed an explanatory 
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letter in this Prussian general staff plan, 
He said: 


The discussion as to whether a unified 
Armed Forces high command is preferable 


to the hitherto prevailing independence of, 


the military services has not been silenced by 
the termination of hostilities. This problem 
has been given practical consideration, par- 
ticularly in the United States of America. 

At the request of the Historical Division 
of the United States Army, I have expressed 
my ideas on this important problem in the 
following pages. 

HEINZ GUDERIAN. 

The plan follows: 

UNIFICATION OR COORDINATION—THE ARMED 
Forces PROBLEM 
(By Gen. Heinz Guderian) 
PREFACE 

Manuscript No. T-113 was prepared as a 
result of a unique chain of circumstances, 
for an exceptional purpose, by an unusual 
man. The chain of circumstances began in 
early 1946 when the chief historian of the 
European theater, operating under a direc- 
tive which charged him with “maximum ex- 
ploitation of sources of combat information 
available in the European theater,” began 
the concentration of more than 200 former 
German generals and general staff corps offi- 
cers in a single prisoner-of-war enclosure. 
By mid-August of that year, this group has 
been thoroughly organized and was fully en- 
gaged in writing narrative histories of Ger- 
man operational units which opposed Ameri- 
can troops under the command of SHAEF. 
At this time it became evident that, among 
other possibilities, the study of problems 
incident to the proposed merger of the 
United States Armed Forces might be facili- 
tated by the preparation of an organiza- 
tional history of OKH (Oberkommando des 
Heeres, German Army high command). 

Available to the chief historian as coor- 
dinators for such a project were two former 
chiefs of staff of the German Army, General- 
oberst Franz Halder (1933-42) and General- 
oberst Heinz Guderian (1944-45). Of the 
two, Halder had more experience in OKH, 
and any idea of placing Guderian in charge 
of the OKH project was rendered completely 
academic by his angry refusal to begin work 
unless officially assured that he would not be 
tried for war crimes. Furthermore, the fact 
that these two men were not even on speak- 
ing terms mace it impossible, in any case, to 
employ them as a team. General Halder, 
therefore, assumed. responsibility for the 
study and had a group of 13 general officers 
at work by the end of November. His writing 
staff totaled 15 in January 1947, 26 in March 
1947, 33 in May 1947, 35 in September 1947, 
46 in November 1947, 38 in December 1947, 
and 12 in March 1948, by which time most 
of the writing had been completed. The 
work of Halder’s staff, facilitated in its later 
stages by the availability of a large body of 
captured German documents, did not suffer 
from lack of experienced or high-ranking 
authorities: in December 1947, for example, 
the group comprised 12 lieutenant generals, 
4 major generals, 9 brigadier generals, 9 colo- 
nels, and 4 lieutenant colonels. 

The organizational history of OKH was con- 
ceived by General Halder as a trilogy: OKH 
“as it was,” OKH “as it should have been,” 
and OKH “as it should be.” By March 1948 
it has become clear that only the first two 
parts could be completed under General 
Halder’s direction before European command 
policies forced a major reorganization of the 
German historical project at the end of June. 
Sufficient time remained, however, to attempt 
to compensate for any slant that might have 
been given to the work by Halder, by secur- 
ing commentaries on the first two parts from 
Generaloberst Kurt Zeitzler (army chief of 
staff, 1942-44) and Guderian, who had be- 
come thoroughly cooperative at last. The 
active participation of all three wartime 
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chiefs of staff, then, completed the first two 
parts of the OKH project (Manuscript, No, 
T-111, approximately 2,100 pages). 

Yet it remained highly desirable to salvage 
the potentially most useful third part, OKH 
“as it should be.” Zeitzler and Guderian, 
therefore, were commissioned to prepare, sep- 
arately and unaided, their recommendations 
for the organization of a future army high 
command, based on their extensive presur- 
render experience and using Manuscript No. 
T-11 as a line of departure. The following 
study, Manuscript No. T-113, includes Gude- 
rian’s recommended solution to this organi- 
zational problem, but is concerned chiefly 
with the organization of an armed forces 
high command rather thus because he deems 
the former issue preeminent and the latter 
comparatively simple, once the greater prob- 
lem has been solved. 

The solution outlined in Manuscript No. 
T-113 was envolved by Guderian without 
guidance or suggestions from American per- 
sonnel; its distribution does not constitute 
endorsement of Guderian’s recommendations 
by the Historical Division of the Department 
of the Army, 

HISTORICAL DIVISION, 
SPECIAL STAFF, UNITED STATES ARMY. 
FEBRUARY 1949, 


THE AUTHOR 


Heinz Wiihelm Guderian was born on June 
17, 1888, the son of a Prussian officer who 
died a brigade commander in 1914. He re- 
ceived cadet training and, on February 28, 
1907, joined the Army as an officer candidate 
(Faehnrich). At the outbreak of World War 
I, he was a student at the War College 
(Kriegsakedemie); he later served on various 
staffs as a captain. His military service was 
not interrupted by the armistice, and for the 
next 13 years he alternated between troop 
duty and the Reichswehr Ministry, where he 
was chiefiy concerned with motor transporta- 
tion. In 1931, as a lieutenant colonel, he 
became chief of staff of the inspectorate of 
motor transport troops, was promoted to 
colonel in 1933, and in 1934 was named chief 
of staff of the armored command. Return- 
ing to troop duty as a commander of Second 
Panzer Division in 1935, he continued & 
leader in the development of armored war- 
fare, rose to general officer rank, wrote nu- 
merous books and articles (including the 
military best-seller Achtung! Panzer), and 
was promoted to commander of XVI (Pan- 
zer) Corps as a major general (Generalleut- 
nant) in early 1938. After only 9 months in 
this rank and participation in the ceremonial 
occupations of Austria and the Sudetenland, 
Guderian was again promoted, to lieutenant 
general (General der Pansertruppen), and 
named chief of motorized troops. 

On September 1, 1939, Guderian was in the 
field as commander of XIX Panzer Corps, 
which led the advance from the Polish bor- 
der to Brest Litovsk. For his performance in 
the Polish campaign, he was awarded the 
Knight’s Cross of the Iron Cross. The corps 
shifted to the west, and in May 1940 Guder- 
jan's three panzer divisions knifed into Lux- 
emburg, took Sedan, overran the French 
positions on the south bank of the Meuse, 
and swept to the channel—after Guderian 
had twice refused to obey orders to halt and 
had once been threatened with relief for his 
refusal. On May 21 he turned north to cap- 
ture Boulogne and Calais, and a few days 
later obeyed the order to halt, just short of 
Dunkerque. On June 9, now in charge of two 
panzer corps, Guderian began an 8-day drive 
to the Swiss frontier near Pontarlier. On 
July 19, 1950, he was promoted to general 
(generaloberst). 

On June 22, 1941, the Wehrmacht having 
turned to the east again, Guderian began 
crossing the Bug River with three panzer 
corps of his Second Panzer Army; during the 
following month his forces crossed the Bere- 
sina and the Dnieper and captured Smolensk, 
Having just been awarded an Oak-Leaf 
Cluster to his Knight’s Cross, Guderian sent 
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his panzers rolling on to the controversial 
Kiev encirclement, to Bryansk and Orel, to 
the abortive assault on Moscow in the cold 
and rain and snow of a Russian autumn. On 
December 5 he was forced for the first time 
in World War II to break off an attack. On 
December 20 he flew to Hitler's headquarters 
to explain the desperate situation at the 
front and to urge, perhaps a trifle untact- 
fully, a major change in strategy. He re- 
turned to the front, was accused of insub- 
ordination by his army group commander 
(Field Marshal von Kluge) when one of his 
corps failed to hold its ground, and was re- 
lieved to spend the next 14 months on inac- 
tive duty. During this period he suffered 
from a heart ailment, possibly aggravated by 
the circumstances of his relief. 

Recalled by Hitler in February 1943, 
Guderian was named inspector general of 
Panzer troops—a post which made him re- 
sponsible for organization, equipment, and 
training of the tank forces and an advisor on 
armored tactics. His influence on the course 
of operations was restricted to that result- 
ing from his personal prestige and the ad- 
visory function of his office. On July 20, 
1944, however, when the army chief of staff 
(Zeitzler) was relieved in the wake of the 
assassination attempt of Hitler, Guderian 
was entrusted with the performance of his 
duties, but was not relieved as inspector gen- 
eral of Panzer troops, With Hitler’s distrust 
of the army at a peak and with the influence 
of Himmler and the SS constantly increas- 
ing, Guderian could do little more than 
supervise the collapse of the eastern front 
and observe, impotently, the disintegration 
of the Wehrmacht. His attempts to regain 
the lost powers of the chief of staff were 
futile, and the few emergency operational 
measures for which he could secure approval 
met with only transient and limited success, 
In the black days of March 1945, Guderian 
once too often supported a general (Busse) 
who had incurred the displeasure of Hitler, 
and was sent away on sick leave. 

The military career of Heinz Guderian is 
in itself enough to establish his ability as 
an organizer, a theorist, and an aggressive 
field commander. Even in an American pris- 
oner-of-war enclosure he retained his excep- 
tional intellectual integrity, his firm and un- 
comprising attitude, his untactfulness un- 
der stress, and his alloy of courtliness and 
acid humor. He is a man who writes what 
he thinks and who does not alter his opinions 
to suit his audience, or to avoid implications 
in the Nuremberg trials. 


INTRODUCTION 


The discussion as to whether a unified 
armed forces high command is preferable to 
the hitherto prevailing independence of the 
military services has not been silenced by the 
termination of hostilities. This problem has 
been given practical consideration particu- 
larly in the United States of America. 

At the request of the Historical Division 
of the United States Army, I have expressed 
my ideas on this important problem in the 
following pages. 

HEINZ GUDERIAN. 

OCTOBER 1948. 


CHAPTER 1. EVOLUTION OF ARMED FORCES 
ORGANIZATION IN GERMANY 


1, After the victorious unification wars 
of 1864, 1866 and 1870-71, the German Army 
was the main component of the Wehrmacht, 
At that time, the army’s fellow service was a 
weak navy, destined chiefly for coastal pro- 
tection, and at first the responsibility of the 
Prussian Ministry of War. But as early as 
the Bismarckian Era the significance of the 
fleet increased with the extension of Ger- 
many’s overseas trade and the acquisition of 
colonies. As a consequence of this German 
expansion, the necessity of creating a special 
top-level agency became more urgent, all the 
more since the navy was a national navy 
and therefore directly subordinate to the 
Kaiser, while the armies of the major fed- 
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eral states remained subordinate to the 
federal princes. According to the military 
agreements concluded in 1871, these con- 
tingents were subord‘nate to the Kaiser only 
in case of war, while in peacetime his powers 
went only as far as inspecting them. The 
troops constituted by the smaller federal 
states were incorporated in the Prussian 
Army. 

2. For the army or navy, there was no 
speclal commander in chief alongside or 
under the Kaiser or, in peacetime, the re- 
spective prince. A great number of agencies 
were therefore directly subordinate to the 
Kaiser and the princes; the representatives 
of these agencies had the right of direct ac- 
cess and were thereby in a position to influ- 
ence the wearer of the crown. In Prussia, 
there were among others the Minister of War, 
the Chief of the Great General Staff, the 
Chief of the Military Cabinet, the corps com- 
manders, and the inspectors general of the 
most important branches (infantry, artillery, 
etc.); in the navy, the State Secretary of 
the Reich Navy Office, the Chief of the Bat- 
tle Fleet, the Chief of the Naval Cabinet, and 
the naval base commanders enjoyed the same 
privileges. The Luftwaffe came into exist- 
ence shortly before World War I and had at 
this stage no organization of its own. A 
number of new organizations originated in 
World War I, and, in consequence, addi- 
tional directly subordinate agencies made 
their appearance. 

8. The profusion of agencies directly under 
the Kaiser resulted in his being overburdened 
and having to decide on matters of which he 
understood little or nothing. The contradic- 
tory opinions of numerous eager, ambitious, 
and capable councilors were supposed to be 
coordinated and uniformly implemented by 
him. This went beyond the power of any 
one man, even a genius. After the loss of 
World War I, our defeat was justly imputed 
to, among other causes, the defective top- 
level structure of the state and of the mili- 
tary high command. 

4. According to the Constitution of the 
Weimar Republic, the Reich President re- 
tained supreme command of the armed 
forces. The responsibility for their organ- 
ization was delegated to the Reich Defense 
Minister, to whom the army and the navy 
were accordingly subordinate. The dictate 
of Versailles (Diktat von Versailles) pro- 
hibited the Reich from maintaining an air 
force. Directly subordinate to the Reich 
Defense Minister, the chief of the army high 
command exercised command authority over 
the army, while the chief of the navy high 
command held the corresponding position 
with the navy. The sphere of influence of 
the Reich Defense Minister mainly extended 
to the representation of the Wehrmacht in 
external (and political) matters within the 
Reichstag and the Government, while the 
chiefs of the Wehrmacht services were 
granted far-reaching independence in purely 
military questions. This structure proved 
effective in its time. 

5. With the seizure of power by national 
socialism and the ensuing rearmament, the 
Wehrmacht was faced with several new tasks 
which also gave rise to major organizational 
changes. The Reich Defense Minister be- 
came Reich War Minister and simultaneously 
commander in chief of the Wehrmacht, The 
position was filled by a professional soldier 
(Von Blomberg). The chief of state held 
the supreme command powers over this spe- 
cialist who exercised the command func- 
tions. In addition to the army and the navy, 
the Luftwaffe was called into existence as a 
third service. Each service was under a 
commander in chief with far-reaching 
powers. This organizational structure was 
nearly ideal, in theory. But in practice the 
actual situation was, unfortunately, quite 
different. 

6. The Reich War Minister and commander 
in chief of the Wehrmacht set up a staff to 
assist him and attempt to unify whatever 
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required uniformity. His first objective was 
to influence the training of the men in posi- 
tions of leadership, The Wehrmacht Acad- 
emy was to serve this purpose. It was sig- 
nificant that he was unable to obtain stu- 
dents for this training college of the future 
leaders of the Wehrmacht. His second idea 
was to bring into accord the operations of 
the Wehrmacht services. The direction of 
operations on land had until then been the 
mission of the army—and that for cen- 
turies in the past—while naval operations 
had been the domain of the navy. Neither 
of these two services was willing to accept 
& curtailment of its rights. But the most 
presumptuous attitude was that adopted by 
the third service, all the more since its 
commander in chief (Goering) held, aside 
from his military rank, a particularly high 
position in the party and in political life, 
The efforts of the Reich War Minister were 
resisted by all three services. The flaming 
struggle for power was, however, not re- 
stricted to the sphere of the Wehrmacht 
proper, but rapidly developed into a struggle 
against the National Socialist Party, which 
was striving for complete control of the state; 
it became a struggle against Hitler himself, 

7. Hitler very soon perceived the actual 
state of unity prevailing within the Wehr- 
macht. He realized the weakness of the 
Reich War Minister, who was continuing in 
his efforts, as well as the animosity of the 
key generals toward the Minister and his 
regime, and he drew his own conclusions, 
On February 4, 1938, he dismissed the Reich 
War Minister and personally assumed the 
office; he also replaced the commander in 
chief of the army (Von Fritsch) by a new 
man (Von Brauchitsch). The means em- 
ployed in this process were evil. 

8. On the surface the organizational con- 
sequences consisted in a strengthening of 
the central executive, the OKW (oberkom- 
mando der Wermacht, armed forces high 
command). But this progress was out- 
weighed by the inadequacy of the chief of 
OKW (Keitel), who continued in this im- 
portant office until the collapse of Germany. 
In reality, the independence of the services 


increased, particularly that of the luftwaffe; 


they enjoyed the same privileges and were 
on the same level as OKW and therefore 
were, aS under the monarchy, agencies di- 
rectly subordinate to the chief of state. 

9. At the end of September 1938, the chief 
of staff of the army (Beck) was relieved (and 
replaced by Halder) because he did not ap- 
prove of the foreign policy of the chief of 
state—because he considered a long span of 
peace necessary for strengthening the state 
and its military force. The leading generals 
of the army—and they were the only ones 
inyolved—did not at that time show any ex- 
ternally visible reactions to the measures 
directed against them by the chief of state. 
They did not resist the abolition of the office 
of Reich War Minister, the replacement of 
the commander in chief of the army. under 
false pretenses, or the change in the position 
of the chief of staff of the army. As a con- 
sequence of this passive attitude, Hitler's 
disdain for them only increased. In addi- 
tion, Hitler’s foreign policy proceeded from 
one success to another against the predic- 
tions made by the generals. 

10. In 1939 the Wehrmacht entered its 
fateful struggle with a structure which, 
though it had in theory a unitive top in 
OKW, was in reality similar to a common- 
wealth of rival command agencies directly 
subordinate to an energetic dilettante. 

11. The first campaigns against Poland 
and Norway, as well as the subsequent fight- 
ing in the west, repeatedly contravened the 
skepticism of the army high command and 
Justified Hitler's plans, which were based on 
a more realistic psychological approach, 
The result was a further increase in his self- 
assurance and his disdain for the generals. 
Cpposed by the inspiration of the moment, 
military orthodoxy steadily lost ground; the 
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result was that the importance of the top- 
level structure was lessened in Hitler’s mind 
while he considered his intuition infallible 
and believed that it could replace the knowl- 
edge and advice of the experts. Incidentally, 
this overevaluation of himself was not re- 
stricted to the military sphere but embraced 
all fields of public life; it rapidly transcended 
into dangerous megalomania. 

12. In this mental condition Hitler went, 
in 1941, into the gigantic struggle with the 
Soviet Union, suffering from the delusion 
that he would be able to crush this immense 
country within a short time, without first 
having reached a final settlement with the 
enemy in the west. The first reverses dur- 
ing the hard winter of 1941-42 in no way un- 
deceived him, but instead led to a new in- 
crease in his own powers, for he dismissed 
the commander in chief of the army and 
took over both his official functions and his 
responsibilities. The chief of staff of the 
army now was no longer responsible for all 
ground operations. He had to surrender 
a major part of his function to OKW; the so- 
called OKW theaters of war came into exis- 
tence, the operational control of which now 
devolved upon the chief of the Wehrmacht 
operations staff, while the supply services, 
organization, and training of the entire army 
remained without change within the scope 
of the army high command, 

13. Hitler subordinated the army person- 
nel office directly to himself and thereby 
created a new military cabinet. He inter- 
ested himself personally in armament details 
and often intervened in order to accelerate 
matters. He developed tremendous solici- 
tude for all spheres of the war effort. Yet 
all his efforts produced only greater confu- 
sion, 

14, These excessive demands, combined 
with an unreasonable schedule of daily ac- 
tivities and immoderate use of dangerous 
and partly untested drugs, finally caused the 
man, whose physical resistance never was too 
strong, to be taken ill. The unsuccessful at- 
tempt (July 20, 1944) on Hitler's life re- 
sulted not only in an increase in his mental 
irritability, but also in a number of organ- 
izational changes which led to a further 
splintering of the military command author- 
ity. Thus, the commander of the replace- 
ment training army, who hitherto had been 
subordinate to OKW, was now directly under 
Hitler. The post was filled by the appoint- 
ment of a military novice, Reichsfuehrer-SS 
Himmler. 

15. By the year 1944 there was nothing left 
of the original unified command authority 
over the Wehrmacht, Only the supreme 
commander united in his person all the many 
directly subordinate agencies he had created, 
but this supreme commander was no longer 
equal to the task because of his deficient 
background, his failing health, and, finally, 
his spiritual deterioration. A state which 
had arisen through the perfection of its gov- 
ernmental and military institutions in three 
victorious wars, and which owed its ascent to 
the wisdom and moderation of its rulers, 
perish now because of the lack of these 
qualities. 

16. The following proposals result from the 
bitter experiences of the last years of the 
war. They are of a purely academic nature. 
Human beings with their divergent opinions 
and their manifold ambitions will never per- 
mit their realization. The geographic, eco- 
nomic, and political characteristics of such 
country will entail divergencies. The pro- 
posals can therefore serve only as a clue to 
future organizations which may be exten- 
sively influenced, in addition, by the devel- 
opment of new technical possibilities. 

CHAPTER 2. UNIFICATION OF COORDINATION 
I, The significance of technical developments 

The past century has brought about a com- 
plete change in the evaluation of weapons. 

17. During the German wars for unifica- 
tion as well as during the American Civil War 
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there were only the old major arms of the 
service—infantry, cavalry, and artillery. But 
as early as the Boer and Russo-Japanese 
Wars, the influence of modern automatic 
weapons and the use of heavy artillery by 
the field forces resulted in a strengthening 
of the defer.se. These facts, insufficiently ap- 
preciated by the time of World War I, led 
to positional warfare. The war of position 
lasted for years without either side being 
able to bring about a decision. Finally, cer- 
tain technical advances, such as the intro- 
duction of the tank and the development of 
the Air Force, in conjunction with a tremen- 
dous superiority in numbers and war poten- 
tial, provided the Allies with their victory 
in World War I. Matériel was victorious over 
spirit. 

18. After World War I, the countries which 
were free to do so attempted to draw con- 
clusions from past events. This happened 
in the most varied ways. The simplest meth- 
Od was, no doubt, to pursue an ostrich-like 
policy and leave everything unchanged. This 
was the method employed by most of the 
professional general staffs. It was every- 
where left to outsiders to grasp new ideas and 
to carry their point through infinitely tough 
struggles against the orthodox. In many 
cases they failed in their efforts; Fuller in 
England, De Gaulle in France, and Douhet 
in Italy. In other countries they achieved 
partial successes. When World War II broke 
out there probably was not one really modern 
military establishment. 

19. In pre-World War II days in Germany 
it had been clearly realized, however, that in 
the air force and the armored corps two new 
major arms had been created which were 
capable of replacing the old cavalry and of 
surmounting the repelling firepower of the 
defense, thereby restoring to the attack its 
significance on the battlefield. This realiza- 
tion, however, was even in Germany re- 
stricted to a relatively small circle. The ma- 
jority of the routinists tenaciously clung to 
tradition and hampered progress so much 
that they succeeded in preventing the exten- 
sion of initial successes into complete victory. 

20. Nevertheless, 1939-40 saw spirit victo- 
rious over material. Our adversaries, so far 
as they were accessible to our first onslaught, 
were beaten by our new methods. They did 
not hesitate to learn from their defeats and, 
supported by their recurring numerical and 
material superiority, they then turned our 
Own combat methods against us with the 
same result as in World War I. 

21. Because of their industrial produc- 
tivity and their self-sufficiency in fuel, the 
British and the Americans reappeared in 
Europe with fully mobilized armies. Horses 
had been eliminated from their ranks, The 
commitment of American armor was 
achieved according to the principles which 
had been applied so successfully by the Ger- 
man armored units during the overthrow of 
France in 1940, The Air Forces of the two 
major western powers completely dominated 
the air. They not only exerted strong in- 
fluence on the development of the situation 
at and closely behind the front, but also, by 
extensively paralyzing the lines of commu- 
nication and the armament industry, 
weakened to a singular degree the efficiency 
of the Wehrmacht. The strategic bombing 
of defenseless German cities was supposed 
to terrorize the civilian population and pre- 
pare the people to ask for peace. Although 
this type of warfare led to terrific losses of 
precious lives and to the destruction of great 
cultural treasures, the expected military ob- 
jective was only very ineffectively obtained, 

22. The following new means of warfare 
made their first appearance: the V-weapons, 
a new type of artillery, based on the rocket 
principle, possessing very great range with 
corresponding inaccuracy, and doubtless only 
on the threshold of their development; and 
the atomic bomb, a new type of bomb with 
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terrifying force, the active effectiveness of 
which has not yet been fully determined, 
and against which there is for the time being 
no adequate defense. It remains to be seen 
whether these two new means of warfare 
can, in the future, increase the intensity of 
warfare against the civilian population be- 
hind the front to a decisive degree. There 
may be objections to their use in the forward 
combat zone because of the danger they pre- 
sent to both sides. 

23. From a purely military point of view 
one can state that the old arms of the service 
in their hitherto prevailing form are certain 
to disappear. In Western and Central Europe, 
the maintenance of infantry is justified only 
in fully motorized formations. In the East, 
other means of transportation may also be 
taken into consideration. An essential mis- 
sion of the infantry will be cooperation with 
tanks. Cavalry has been replaced by armor; 
only in the East will it still be possible to 
employ mounted units. Artillery must be 
motorized and the majority of the guns must 
be self-propelled so that they can be used in 
combination with the tanks. The develop- 
ment of V-weapons (rockets) will transform 
the artillery completely. Armor, partly re- 
placing cavalry, will, however, beyond that be 
an assault force of primary importance; it 
will play the leading part in ground combat, 
closely linked with the other modernized 
arms. Engineers and signal communica- 
tions units will have to be adapted to the re- 
quirements of modern times. The air force 
will have to take over a major part of the 
reconnaissance work. Its primary mission, 
however, will consist in fighting the enemy 
air force, both in providing fighter protec- 
tion against enemy bombers and in carrying 
out bombing missions in an air offensive. 


II. The separate air force 


24. In all countries, the army and the 
navy will be inclined to request the assign- 
ment of air reconnaissance units to their 
respective services, and one cannot deny that 
these requests are quite justified. Recon- 
naissance operations executed for the army 
or navy require the pilot’s thorough train- 
ing in the combat methods of the force 
which they serve. One cannot demand, for 
instance, that the same pilot carry out mis- 
sions in connection with artillery adjustment 
fire, strategic railroad reconnaissance, com- 
bined operations with armor, and recon- 
naissance for submarines. These tanks are 
very diversified in nature and their successful 
accomplishment can only be expected if the 
pilot is familiar with the characteristics and 
procedures of the service concerned. 

25. For certain types of air combat for- 
mations, also knowledge of ground or naval 
combat methods is essential if success is to 
be achieved with minor losses. Cooperation 
with armored forces in ground combat can 
only be successful if their combat forma- 
tions are well coordinated with the armored 
units. The combat activities of Air Force 
units based on aircraft carriers can only 
achieve success if these units have previously 
undergone thorough training. Combined 
operations of air combat formations with 
submarines certainly require equal practice, 

26. On the other hand, one is equally jus- 
tified in stating that the commitment of 
large bomber formations and their protec- 
tion by fighter and reconnaissance units 
seems feasible only if uniform training and 
command are assured. It may be said that 
technical development of planes and weap- 
ons, installations of air bases, and air-raid 
protection can only be accomplished under a 
unified command and by close cooperation 
of flying personnel with ground and tech- 
nical personnel. 

27. The installations of the civilian air 
services will have to be integrated with the 
military in one way or another; the tech- 
nical development of the two cannot be sep- 
arated. Furthermore, one must admit that 
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the development of flying is still in its 
initial stage and that it can only be rendered 
economical and remunerative by combining 
all efforts. The great tasks which the fu- 
ture holds for aviation can be most effec- 
tively accomplished by strict centralization 
of the available forces and means. Neces- 
sary cooperation with other authorities need 
not suffer from this. d 

28. One must therefore afirm the necessity 
of creating a separate air force which, in 
addition, will be granted the necessary in- 
fiuence on the development of civil avia- 
tion. It will also be appropriate to assign 
to this air force the organization of air-raid 
protection. 


III. Independent services versus 
inspectorates general 


29. The preceding exposition leads to the 
proposition that in the future a national 
military establishment consist of three 
major services: 

The Army, consisting of all ground forces, 
with the exception of the ground units and 
personnel of the Air Force (including the 
air-raid protection troops) and the coastal 
organization of the Navy. 

The Navy, which includes all seagoing 
combat forces and their bases and organiza- 
tions on land. 

The Air Force, consisting of all flying units 
and their ground elements and organiza- 
tions, as well as the units and agencies for 
air-raid protection. 

30. There is no doubt that these three 
principal components have to be subordi- 
nated to a joint top-level agency, The only 
uncertainty lies in the degree of inde- 
pendence they should maintain in order 
to work with maximum efficiency. At all 
events, a structure consisting of three inde- 
pendent services directly subordinate to the 
chief of state and coequal with an Armed 
Forces high command lacking command au- 
thority, proved faulty in Germany during the 
last World War, Another solution must 
therefore be found, 

31. Now the question arises whether it is 
necessary to subordinate each of the three 
major services to a high command of its 
own, and, if so, what authority can be con- 
ceded to the commander in chief of each 
service in relation to the supreme com- 
mander of the entire Armed Forces; or 
whether it suffices to have an inspector gen- 
eral supervise each service while the com- 
mand authority is exclusively concentrated 
in the commander in chief of the Armed 
Forces and his staff—the Armed Forces high 
command. The answer to this question de- 
pends essentially upon the characteristics 
of the country and upon the missions its 
Armed Forces presumably will have to under- 
take. An island state will be inclined to 
adopt a different solution from that arrived 
at by a country with open continental 
borders. A country whose main interests lie 
overseas must come to an organization dif- 
ferent from that adopted by a nation with 
mountainous borders and no overseas in- 
terests. 

32. If we take nations like Great Britain 
or the United States for examples, it will 
always occur in case of war that only parts 
of the ground forces, that is, of the army, 
have to be transported overseas; that they 
will therefore require the transportation fa- 
cilities and the protection of the Navy; that 
upon arrival at their destination they will 
have to be combined with units of the air 
combat forces; that, therefore, a unified 
command over those forces of the three serv- 
ices which are destined for a joint mission 
will become necessary. Thus, as a rule 
there will be need not for the commanders 
in chief of the services, but rather for a joint 
commander in chief of a task force composed 
of elements of all three services. 

33. Will the situation be very different in 
the case of a purely continental power, as for 
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instance the Soviet Union, if it were impli- 
cated in a war? Of course, the Navy will be 
of considerably less importance, but the Army 
and Air Force units will have to be subordi- 
nated to a unified command no matter 
whether they are to be employed in the Far 
East, in Iran, or in Western Europe. In this 
case also unrestricted command authority 
will have to be requested by and granted to 
the theater commanders and not to the com- 
manders in chief of the services. 

84, The commanders in chief of the serv- 
ices will, therefore, in future wars have to 
find their main field of activities in their own 
country, in the home or replacement train- 
ing army, and in the corresponding elements 
of the Air Force and the Navy. Armed Forces 
commanders in chief will have to command 
the combined formations of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force in the respective theaters of 
war. In order that this important problem 
may be solved it will be necessary to train 
the top-level commanders and the potential 
members of their staffs, the general staff offi- 
cers. In prewar Germany there was the 
Wehrmacht Academy for the accomplishment 
of this task. As already mentioned, it failed 
because of the negative attitude and passive 
resistance of the military services. Since 
there are indications that similar difficulties 
also exist in other countries, the reference to 
the importance of sufficient mental schooling 
of the top commanders and their assistants 
is perhaps not superfluous, 

35. One may, therefore, state that an 
Armed Forces high command is necessary; 
that commanders in chief for the services at 
home—the Army, Navy, and Air Force of the 
zone of the interior—are feasible but not in- 
dispensable, and that inspectors general of 
the military services are better suited to the 
limited missions assigned these agencies. 


IV. Functions of the Armed Forces high 
command 


36. After having concluded that a com- 
mand agency with complete command au- 
thority over the entire Military Establish- 
ment is essential, we must clarify the func- 
tions with which this high command should 
be entrusted and the functions which, not 
being of common concern to the armed serv- 
ices, should, therefore, remain under the 
supervision of the individual services. For 
this purpose we shall proceed from the as- 
sumpticn that the new central agency will 
become very large in any event, and that 
nothing superfluous should be incorporated 
into it. Otherwise it would become top- 
heayy and would soon show inclinations to- 
ward falling apart. 

$7. The tremendously increased operation- 
al significance of the air force, which is 
destined for further expansion because of 
developments to be anticipated, makes it ob- 
vious that joint operations of the three 
services can only be directed by an opera- 
tions branch of the armed forces (the 
former armed forces operations staff (Wehr- 
macht-Fuehrungastab) of OKW). There will 
be no differences of opinion as to the in- 
dispensability of this branch, 

38. Enemy intelligence must be made ac- 
cessible to this staff. The staff must be in a 
position to influence the collection of such 
information. The information must be com- 
prehensive and satisfactory to all three sery- 
ices, The procurement of intelligence will, 
therefore, be in the future, an armed forces 
function. Security measures against enemy 
intelligence must also be included in the 
armed forces functions, for similar reasons, 

89. In war or in peace, military supply, 
utilizing all available means of transporta- 
tion—whether land, sea, or air—is an armed 
forces function. The general staff officer in 
charge of supply should, therefore, be an 
armed forces man. (Transportation should 
become one of the armed forces functions.) 

40. National fortifications formerly an 
army engineer matter, have, in view of the 
close interrelation between the services, out- 
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grown their former narrow framework. De- 
termination of which objectives will, in the 
future, need the protection of fortifications 
requires thorough investigation. For this 
purpose, a single command system must be 
devised for territorial and coastal fortifica- 
tions, as well as for the air defense installa- 
tions for ground fortifications, the lines of 
communication, the supply establishments, 
the armament industry, and the civilian 
population. In this connection one might 
discuss the impact of both V-weapons and 
atomic bombs on modern city planning, and 
on traffic installations and industrial enter- 
prises. 

41. The necessity of uniform training of 
leaders by an Armed Forces Academy has 
already been mentioned. Furthermore, 
there will have to be an agency for the uni- 
form direction or influencing of the press— 
an Armed Forces press office. Finally, one 
might consider the formation of an agency 
for the procurement of maps for the entire 
Military Establishment, though its existence 
may perhaps not be absolutely essential. 

42. We have outlined the Armed Forces 
high command general staff by enumerat- 
ing the above functions. 

43. Let us briefly consider Armed Forces 
armament. (There should be a general 
Armed Forces office to coordinate all fields 
of armament. The weapons office directs 
the development and testing of weapons and 
maintains contact with the armament indus- 
try. provided no civilian ministry for arma- 
ment and war production exists which can 
take over this task.) The administration 
office is in charge of all real estate, build- 
ings, food, clothing, civil servants, and pay- 
rolls. The economics office handles all prob- 
lems connected with national economy, par- 
ticularly the procurement of raw materials 
required by the war industries, the develop- 
ment of factories working on Armed Forces 
contracts, and stockpiling for war. (The 
personnel replacement office is in charge of 
procurement and allocation of manpower— 
registration, induction, and discharge of 
those liable for service; maintenance of their 
records; and assignment to the individual 
services according to their requirements and 
the aptitude of the selectee.) The legal of- 
fice handles judicial matters and legal prob- 
lems of the Armed Forces. The medical 
office is in charge of the Armed Forces health 
services. The pensions office takes care of 
the veterans, particularly the disabled ones. 
The budget office is in charge of the finances 
of the Armed Forces and submits the Armed 
Forces budget to the legislative body. 

44. All these functions can be uniformly 
administered for the entire Military Estab- 
lishment. If the services administer them 
separately as hitherto the result is double 
work and widespread controversy and over- 
lapping in general; the right hand does not 
know what the left is doing, and adminis- 
tration much more expensive. 


CHAPTER 3. THE ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE OF 
MODERN ARMED FORCES 


45. The chief of state: The chief of state 
is, as a rule, the person who exercises deci- 
sive influence on the conduct of foreign pol- 
icy, and who has to declare war and make 
peace. For this reason he must also be 
granted supreme command over the instru- 
ment of state power, the armed forces. Since 
the chief of state frequently is not a military 
man, a trained professional must exercise 
the actual supreme command functions 
under the chief of state. In normal circum- 
stances, there ought not to be any objec- 
tions to the person of the chief of state. If, 
however, there are any objections, then the 
person in question is not suitable for his 
high office and should be declared incapable 
of governing by a supreme judiciary and 
removed from his office. The lack of this 
supreme judiciary in Germany led to the 
situation tnat a licentious dictatorship came 
into power against which there were no legal 
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remedies. But, in determining the consti- 
tutional basis on the position of the chief of 
state, one should not base his judgment on 
a flaw in the constitution. 

46. The commander in chief of the armed 
forces and his staff: Directly under the chief 
of state, and dependent upon his decision 
in all policy matters, a military man should 
exercise the top command over the entire 
military establishment. He would be ap- 
pointed and dismissed by the chief of state, 
perhaps with the consent of the cabinet. 
Subordinate to the commander in chief are 
his staff (the armed forces high command) 
and the commanders in chief (inspectors 
general) of the services. The staff of the 
commander in chief of the armed forces 
should be subdivided into the personal secre- 
tariat, the armed forces general staff, and 
the armed forces armaments office. 

47. The armed: forces general staff: In 
summary, then, the armed forces general 
staff should consist of— 

(a) Operations branch; 

(b) Foreign branch (military attachés and 
Maison with those from foreign countries, 
intelligence information on foreign armed 
forces) ; 

(c) Counterintelligence branch; 

(d) Chief of armed forces supply; 

(e) Armed forces signal communications 
service; 

(f) Armed forces transportation service; 

(g) Chief of national fortifications; 

(h) Armed forces academy; 

(i) Armed forces press office; and 

(j) Armed forces map service. 

48. The armed forces armaments office: 
The following agencies would be incorporated 
into an armed forces armaments office— 

(a) General armed forces office; 

(b) Armed forces weapons office; 

(c) Armed forces administration office; 

(d) Armed forces economics office; 

(e) Armed forces personnel replacement 
office; 

(f) Armed forces legal office; 

(g) Armed forces medical office; 

(h) Armed forces pensions office; and 

(i) Armed forces budget office. 

49. The military services: Each field of 
military activity which does not pertain to 
all the services would have to remain under 
the supervision of the respective service in 
order not to inflate unnecessarily the armed 
forces high command. In conformity with 
this idea, the direction of operations which 
involve only one service would devolve upon 
that service. The organizational details, the 
training, armament, personnel problems, and 
technical direction of the individual arms 
of the services would have to be left to the 
service concerned. Finally, the services must 
retain such functions as are of interest only 
to them. 

50. The army: At the top of the army or- 
ganization is the commander in chief (in- 
spector general) with his staff, the army 
high command. The army high command 
is composed of the following agencies: 

(a) Operations branch, the instrument for 
the execution of directives received from the 
armed forces high command; 

(b) Organization branch, for the organ- 
ization of individual arms of the service and 
combined-arms unit up to and including 
corps level; 

(c) Training branch, for the training of 
the individual arms of the service and army 
units; 

(d) Personnel office, for personnel matters 
concerning the army; 

(e) Branch inspectorates, for the execu- 
tion of directives received from the armed 
forces high command (general armed forces 
office) with regard to organization, training, 
armament, and equipment of the arms of 
the service; and 

(f) Army veterinary service. 

5i. The navy: At the top of the navy or- 
ganization is the commander in chief (in- 
spector general) with his staff, the navy high 
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command. The navy high command is com- 
posed of the following agencies: 

(a) Operations branch (as above); 

(b) Organization branch (internal organ- 
ization of naval units); 

(c) Training branch; 

(d) Navy personnel office; 

(e) “Branch” inspectorates of the navy; 
and 

(1) Naval vessel construction branch. 

Naval experts should be consulted as to 
which additional agencies of the service could 
be added to the above list. 

52. The air force: At the top of the air 
force organization is a commander in chief 
(inspector general) with his staff, the air 
force high command. The air force high 
command is composed of the following 
agencies: 

(a) Operations branch (as above); 

(b) Organization branch; 

(c) Training branch; 

(d) Air force personnel office; 

(e) “Branch” inspectorates of the air 
force; and 

(f) Aircraft construction branch. 

Air force experts should be consulted as to 
which additional agencies of the service could 
be added to the above list. 

53. Theaters of war: World War II extend- 
ed over so vast an area that several thea- 
ters of war were created on both sides; these 
theaters were nearly independent of each 
other as far as the fighting was concerned, 
Although the supreme direction of opera- 
tions were centralized, each theater of war 
acted more or less independently in the exe- 
cution phase. On the German side, we were 
unable to establish armed forces command- 
ers of all units employed within each desig- 
nated theater of war. The consequences of 
this were serious. On the Allied side this 
mistake was avoided. The consequences of 
unified: command were beneficial. In the 
future there will have to be, for each theater 
of war, one armed forces commander in 
chief, who will have unrestricted command 
authority over all units employed within his 
area; and it will be immaterial to which 
service or even to which ally they belong. 

54. Occupied areas: Whenever a success- 
ful campaign leads to the occupation and ad- 
ministration of enemy territory for a long 
period of time, such an area is usually placed 
under military administration. During the 
last war, the Germans made the mistake in 
many cases of replacing the military admin- 
istration by a civilian one under the direc- 
tion of party officials. Military governments 
are certainly not ideal permanent solutions, 
but still they are preferable to civil adminis- 
trations, which usually are composed of sec- 
ond- and third-rate personnel. The mili- 
tary commander of an occupied area must 
have unrestricted command authority over 
all military and civilian agencies stationed 
within his area. As a rule, he will be di- 
rectly under the commander in chief of his 
country’s armed forces. 

55. Colonial territories: In peacetime it 
will be appropriate to subordinate military 
installations and troops in the colonies to 
the governors, while their organization, train- 
ing, armament, and strength are controlled 
by the commander in chief of the mother 
country’s armed forces, In time of war the 
type of command structure will depend on 
the importance of the colony to the total war 
effort and its geographical relationship to the 
principal combat actions. 

56. Mandates: A similar arrangement to 
that recommended for colonies should be 
adopted for mandates, unless an interna- 
tional body such as the United Nations issues 
special directives. We are at present wit- 
nesses to such a situation in the Palestine 
conflict. Only the future can tell whether 
the solution adopted in this instance is to 
be considered ideal. 
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57. The Armed Forces of the United States: 
As far as I know, the original intention was 
to provide the U. N. with armed forces of its 
own. Up to now this project has probably 
not gone beyond the stage of nominating a 
commission for discussion of the matter. 
But it cannot be denied that the plan for 
U. N. armed forces is sound and that the 
organization of such forces is essential to 
the future vitality of the U.N. The position 
of the U. N. mediator in the Palestine conflict 
would have been easier if he had had at his 
disposal an up-to-date, well-equipped armed 
force. The U. N. armed forces can only be- 
come effective if they are subordinates to 
a United Nations armed forces high com- 
mand. But we probably have a long way to 
go before we come to that. 


The Guderian plan outlines a military 
high command which is the ultimate, the 
millennium in the complete Prussian 
general staff concept. It holds that the 
military should control the destiny of 
the nation in time of war and have 
decisive voice on everything which af- 
fects the military in time of peace. He 
tells how to organize the entire nation 
under military command so tkat its 
people, its economy, its policies, and its 
thinking may be directed by the high 
command. 

This Guderian plan, which is so highly 
regarded in the Pentagon, even goes so 
far as to state that the President should 
be removed if he is found objection- 
able. That, of course, means objection- 
able to the generals controlling the guns, 
the tanks, and our entire economy, In 
this regard, General Guderian says on 
page 22: 

But in determining the constitutional 
basis of the position of the chief of state, 
one should not base his judgment on a flaw 
in the constitution. 


Like Hitler, Peron, Mussolini, and their 
predecessors in history, a grab of auto- 
cratic power must be cloaked in propa- 
ganda that the grab is legal. 

The plan directly contravenes our 
Constitution when it says that the Presi- 
dent must turn over his function as 
Commander in Chief of the Armed 
Forces to a general. 

Heinz Guderian says on page 22: 

Since the chief of state frequently is not 
& military man, a trained professional must 
exercise the actual supreme command func- 
tions under the chief of state. 


It states that there must be a military 
control of the nation’s press. This Pen- 
tagon guide on page 20 says: 

Furthe-more, there will have to be an 
agency for the uniferm direction or influ- 
encing of the press. 


General Guderian points out that 
Prussia’s experience calls for turning 
over control of the nation’s transporta- 
tion to the military. He says on page 
19: 


Transportation should become one of the 
armed forces functions, 


He also insists that an industrial con- 
trol be set up and run to suit the mili- 
tary. In this regard, he says on page 20: 

There should be a general armed forces 
Office to coordinate all fields of armament. 
‘Ine weapons office directs the development 
and testing of weapons and maintains con- 
tact with the armament industry, provided 
no civilian ministry for armament and war 
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production exists, which can take over this 
desk. 


This study, making recommendations 
for an American Prussian general staff, 
proposes some of the things we have 
heard in the present arguments in con- 
nection with our draft law. He says 
there should be one office to gather in 
the selectees and send them to the indi- 
vidual services, according to the require- 
ments and the aptitude of the selectee. 
There is an unusual similarity in lan- 
guage in his recommendations and that 
used by the proponents of the subject 
under consideration by the House. 

On page 20, General Guderian says: 

The Personnel Replacement Office is in 
charge of procurement and allocation of 
manpower—registration, induction, and dis- 
charge of those liable for service; mainte- 
nance of all records; and assignment to the 
individual services, according to their re- 
quirements and the aptitude of the selectee. 


The Pentagon serial number on the 
Guderian document is MS No. T-113. 

Mr. Speaker, this is not the only care- 
fully guarded plan to be solicited by our 
power-hungry generals from our German 
prison camps. Papers which are highly 
regarded as showing us the way the vic- 
tors should be guided by the vanquished 
are numerous in number, Some of these 
are known as Reflections of High Com- 
mand Organizations, High Command in 
the Future, the German Army High Com- 
mand. These papers, written by German 
generals, all similar in nature, propose 
the extension of a system of military so- 
cialism found natural in the alien, dic- 
tator iron curtain countries. They are 
repugnant to our form of government, 
to our well-educated people, and our free 
competitive system that gives us 
strength. However, I am advised these 
studies by the German generals are basic 
references for those in the Pentagon who 
believe that the only wrong with the 
Supreme Prussian Staff was the people 
who ran it. Our top brass believes the 
system is fine because it is a definition of 
power—power for them. 

I know we all are concerned to know 
how far a Pentagon clique has led us 
along the trail to the Prussian supreme 
general staff system—or as General Mar- 
shall phrases it to make it more palatable 
to American ears, the single chief of staff 
system. This system is admitted to be 
military socialism, with its separate set 
of laws and courts from which there is 
no appeal to civil tribunals including our 
Supreme Court. 

First, of course, there is General Mar- 
shall. He was qualified by special act 
of Congress last year, as a civilian, and 
with his five stars in the pocket of his 
civilian clothes, he now occupies the po- 
sition which the Guderian plan pre- 
scribes as only proper for a career mili- 
tary officer. He is Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Speaker, it was General Marshall 
who even during the stress and strain of 
war, caused his general staff to spend 
time and commence secret work on a 
plan for a super staff. 

Then there is General Collins, who led 
the fight for the first public superstaff 
proposal. He was so effective that the 
proposal became known as the Collins 
plan. 
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Then there are Generals Vandenberg 
and Bradley, who even after Congress 
made it clear that it considered the su- 
preme Chief of Staff theory to be in- 
compatible with the American form of 
government in 1949, still publicly con- 
tinued their activities to establish the 
Prussian type of staff. 

Then, of course, there is General 
Gruenther, who as Director of the Joint 
Staf in 1949 testified that he believed 
we would have a single supreme Chief 
of Staff within 5 years, the views of Con- 
gress notwithstanding. 

I do not know Admiral Sherman’s pres- 
ent position on the matter. He was 
against it in 1946, but since the turmoil 
last year he was elevated and supported 
by power-seeking military men. Perhaps 
that explains why we have heard no late 
expression from him on the matter. 

We cannot overlook General Eisen- 
hower. He urged the adoption of the 
idea with every ounce of his persuasive 
personality. Even after Congress denied 
the soundness of his proposals, in his 
final report as Chief of Staff he insisted 
on considering our present law as an in- 
terim measure, saying that eventually we 
would come to adopt an American Su- 
preme Staff. Yes, General Eisenhower 
believes we will have an Ober Kommando, 
a great robot military brain, which fits 
naturally only in countries where plan- 
ning, power, and authority are centrally 
consolidated along socialistic and Fascist 
lines and mistakes are covered up and 
turned into halos through a controlled 
press. 

The remarks of the gentlemen I have 
mentioned are a matter of public record, 
but there is a side to that record which 
is given the highly classified treatment by 
the generals. Their reason, of course, is 
that its exposure would delay the imme- 
diate results they expect to achieve. 

I hold here another paper purporting 
to be classified for security reasons. It 
is classified for internal, political reasons 
and not because its revelation gives mili- 
tary information to the enemy. It is 
General Marshall’s proposal for a su- 
preme staff for the United States. Pre- 
pared in 1943, despite the necessity at 
that time of using available time to con- 
ceatrate thinking on the defeat of our 
enemies, it is entitled “A Single Depart- 
ment of War in the Postwar Period, 1943, 
Memorandum by the Chief of Staff, 
United States Army,” and is as follows: 

A SINGLE DEPARTMENT or WAR IN THE 

Postwar PERIOD, 1943 
(Memorandum by the Chief of Staff, U. S. 
Army) 

1, In their meeting of September 28, 1943, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff approved certain 
assumptions for postwar and demobilization 
planning in accordance with recommenda- 
tions submitted by the Joint Strategic Sur- 
vey Committee. The War Department Staff 
Division charged with postwar planning has 
submitted the appendix suggesting a single 
Department of War in the postwar period. 
The basic idea meets with my general 
agreement. 

2. Planning for postwar period would be 
greatly facilitated by a decision at this time 
as to whether or not there will be a single 
department. It is, therefore, proposed that 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff consider whether 
or not they are willing to approve for plan- 
ning purposes the idea of a single Depart- 
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ment of War in the postwar period, the de- 
tails of which could be settled later. 

3. If consideration to the above is in the 
affirmative, it is then suggested that the ap- 
pendix be referred to the Joint Strategic Sur- 
vey Committee, and that that committee be 
directed to study and submit recommenda- 
tions in the premises as soon as practicable, 


APPENDIX 
A SINGLE DEPARTMENT OF WAR 

1. The ultimate solutions of many of our 
demobilization problems concerned with the 
disposition of our wartime personnel, ma- 
terial and facilities hinge to some extent 
upon the size, nature, and organization of 
the permanent military establishment that 
will prevail after the negotiation of peace, 
While the final decision will be made by 
Congress, it is important from the standpoint 
of providing accurate direction to demobili- 
zation planning that the War Department 
attitude, and in addition that of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and the President, be resolved 
in the near future. 

2. Certain initial steps have been taken to 
determine the attitude of the War Depart- 
ment as to the size and internal organiza- 
tion of the future military establishment, 
but no comparable action has been taken 
in regard to the working relationship of the 
Army with the other Armed Forces. Since 
the mechanism adopted to insure proper co- 
ordination among the Armed Forces will 
directly affect the size, organization, and 
mission of the Army, it seems clear that 
studies made at this time include an analy- 
sis of the benefits which could be gained 
through the creation of a single department 
of national defense, hereinafter referred to 
as the Department of War. 

8. The lack of real unity of command has 
handicapped the successful conduct of this 
war. As a means of providing some degree 
of command unity, a number of coordinating 
committees have been established to weld 
together the divergent views, and to coordi- 
nate the action, of the Army and Navy. 
However, a system of coordinating commit- 
tees, although probably the best method 
possible with separate Departments, cannot 
be considered as a satisfactory solution; 
necessarily results in delays and compro- 
mises and is a cumbersome and inefficient 
method of directing the efforts of the Armed 
Forces, Any system which depends upon 
committee action for high-level military de- 
cisions in time of stress, is unsatisfactory, as 
it lacks the quality of prompt and decisive 
action that springs only from true unity of 
command. 

4. This war is, and future wars undoubt- 
edly will be, largely a series of combined 
operations in each of which ground, air, 
and sea forces must be employed together 
and coordinated under one directing head. 
The necessity for such coordination exists not 
only at the level of the supreme command 
of the three forces, but persists down through 
the echelons of command to the smaller 
task force commander having under his 
jurisdiction elements of more than one of 
the three basic forces. Because the full im- 
port of combined operations in a global war 
was not recognized, this war found the 
United States relatively unprepared to pro- 
vide command and staff officer personnel who 
are trained and accustomed to supervise the 
operations of combined forces. A perma- 
nent single department, with combined 
staffs in habitual operations not only at 
the top level, but also in overseas garri- 
sons and on all other occasions where co- 
ordination of the basic forces is necessary, 
would provide the remedy. 

5. If the Armed Forces were operated un- 
der one head, there could be centralized nu- 
merous functions for which separate organi- 
zations are now maintained, thus eliminat- 
ing duplication and overlapping. Under 
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the present system of operation, the Army, 
the Navy, and, to a large extent, the Air 
Forces, each have their own systems and 
organizations for supply. This situation has 
caused a great amount of duplication and 
has resulted in the uneconomical and ineffi- 
cient use of funds, personnel, transporta- 
tion, and production, storage and opera- 
tional facilities. On numerous occasions, 
the services have competed with each other 
in the award of supply contracts, for allo- 
cation of raw materials, and for the use of 
production facilities. 

6. Many items of supply and equipment, 
which could well be standardized for all 
services, are now being procured under dif- 
ferent specifications. Moreover, a sizable 
reduction in the number of items of mate- 
rial and equipment to be procured could be 
effected by the adoption of weapons and 
other munitions so designed as to render 
them suitable for use by all services. 

7. While wartime haste has magnified the 
waste caused by separate and competing sys- 
tems of supply, the economy that would re- 
sult from centralized control of the supply 
of all services in peacetime would be appre- 
clable and would enable the Nation to sup- 
port adequate military forces with less ex- 
penditure of the taxpayers’ money. 

8. It is therefore evident that economy as 
well as national security demands that the 
several armed services be mutually coordi- 
nated under unified command and that each 
service be assigned its proper role and mis- 
sion as a player on a well-balanced war team. 
Our enormous public debt will demand the 
most rigid economy in the organization of 
the national Armed Forces after the war. 
This will require the ruthless elimination of 
all overlapping functions. The creation of a 
single Department of War seems to be the 
best organizational mechanism to attain that 
objective. 

9. The amalgamation of the Army and 
Navy into one Department of War will re- 
quire a deliberate and scientific study of the 
roles and missions which each force should 
be assigned. A Joint Committee on Missions 
of the Army and Navy, organized under the 
Joint Strategic Survey Committee pursuant 
to a directive from the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
is presently at work on the missions and roles 
of the Army and Navy as now organized, with 
a view to eliminating unnecessary duplica- 
tions and in order to more effectively apply 
available means for the prosecution of the 
war. While such a study will be most help- 
ful, it will not obviate detailed study specifi- 
cally aimed at the organization of a Depart- 
ment of War, if provision is to be made in one 
Department for separate ground, air, and 


navy forces and centralzed control of supply. 


Moreover, the determination of the War 
Department's attitude toward a proposal for 
a single Department of War can well be made 
in advance of the study and assignment of 
the roles and missions of the several com- 
ponents, 

10. The Department of War should be or- 
ganized broadly as follows: 

(a) The Department should be headed by 
a Secertary of War with four Under Secre- 
taries, and organized into three major 
groups: The Ground Forces, the Air Forces, 
the Naval Forces, together with a general 
Supply Department. The latter would pro- 
vide centralized control of procurement, sup- 
ply, and service function for the three com- 
bat forces, although certain special classes 
of equipment, such as naval vessels for the 
Naval Forces and airplanes for the Air Forces, 
should continue to be procured by the using 
agency. 

(b) There should be a Chief of Staff to the 
President, to serve the President in exercising 
his functions as constitutional Commander 
in Chief of the Armed Forces. He would 
take precedence over all military and naval 
officers. On matters relating to strategy, 
tactics, and operations, the preparation and 
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presentation of the joint military budget, 
and on such other matters as he may con- 
sider pertinent to his constitutional func- 
tion as Commander in Chief, the President 
should communicate his instructions to the 
Department of War through the Chief of 
Staff to the President. In all other matters, 
the President’s orders should be transmitted 
through the Secretary of War. 

11. Each of the Armed Forces, ground, air, 
and naval, would retain a small general staff. 

12. There should be a compact United 
States General Staff (joint) which would be 
headed by the Chief of Staff to the President. 
The United States General Staff would be 
composed of the Chiefs of Staff of the three 
Armed Forces and the Chief of Staff for Sup- 
ply. In working out the organizational de- 
tails of the United States General Staff, ad- 
vantage should be taken of the experience 
of the present United States Chiefs of Staff 
in the present war. 

13. It is recommended that— 

(a) The War Department take a positive 
stand in favor of a single Department of 
War, organized broadly outlined in para- 
graph 10 above. 

(b) At an opportune time when considera- 
tion of the proposal will not have an adverse 
effect on the prosecution of the war, the 
War Department should propose to the Pres- 
ident through the Joint Chiefs of Staff the 
appointment of a commission to make a 
comprehensive survey of the existing Army 
and Navy Establishments, and to make de- 
tailed recommendations for their more ef- 
ficient and economical operation and their 
integration into a single department. The 
Commission should be headed by an out- 
standing civilian as Chairman who is ac- 
ceptable to the armed services. The body 
of the Commission might be composed of 
one or more additional civilians of similar 
qualifications, and three representatives 
each from the Army and Navy, each agency 
supplying a representative for ground or 
naval forces, for air, and for supply. 


I have here another highly classified 
paper, the existence of which has never 
been hinted at. It is the minutes of a 
discussion which grew out of the pro- 
posals by General Marshall that I have 
just cited. These are the minutes of a 
Navy discussion. The speaker is Mr, 
James Forrestal. He is describing a 
meeting between himself, General Mar- 
shall, Harry Hopkins, and Admiral King, 
to discuss General Marshall’s proposals. 
His audience was the District Comman- 
dants Conference of January 31, 1947. I 
am now going to make these minutes 
public for the first time. Their serial 
number is O2PO2A. Mr. Forrestal stat- 
ed at this conference, in regard to the 
origin and nature of the plan, whose in- 
tent was so frankly described in secret 
by Marshall: 


They began really in 1942 when the Army 
drew up its ideas of how the military forces 
of this country would be best organized and 
administered. Those ideas, I think—I may 
be unjust about this remark—but I think 
they ran fundamentally against * * * 
the spirit and genius of American institu- 
tions, They were based, and always have 
been, upon the concept of a single control 
of all military effort, that control nominally 
vested in a civilian, but in actual practice 
and result, really in the hands of one mili- 
tary Chief of Staff * because we 
were members of the Naval organization, we 
found that distasteful. I think it was based 
on a deeper and wider foundation of mis- 
giving, first, that it was alien to the basic 
idea of our Government, and second, that 
it was humanly unsound because it rested 
upon the assumption that God had invested 
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some of His omniscience in a human being, 
and I don’t think that happens. 


Iam still quoting Mr. James Forrestal: 


It was expressed in the Collins plan which, 
as you know, did have a single civilian secre- 
tary, with a Chief of Staff, and in my opinion 
would result in the isolation of the civilian 
charged with the responsibility for the run- 
ning of the organization, which I also think 
was the Army’s intent—in fact, Marshall 
quite frankly said so. 


The statement of Mr. Forrestal fol- 
lows: 


EXTRACTS From ENCLOSURE (B) TO CONFIDEN- 
TIAL LETTER CNO To DISTRIBUTION LIST, SE- 
RIAL O2PO2A, DATED FEBRUARY 19, 1947— 
SUBJECT: CONFERENCE OF CONTINENTAL 
NAVAL District COMMANDERS, Navy DEPART- 
MENT, JANUARY 31, 1947—(NOTE.—ENCLO- 
SURE B CONTAINS Minutes COVERING AFT- 
ERNOON SESSION OF SUBJECT CONFERENCE) 


Mr. FORRESTAL. The principal purpose of 
this afternoon’s meeting was to talk a little 
about a subject which we are all going to 
get very bored with before it is finally fin- 
ished, and that's the proposal for the unifi- 
cation of the armed services. Admiral Sher- 
man will give that in detail, and will invite, 
I am sure, any questions which you may 
have as to the wording of the bill, its intent, 
scope, and some of the history of the draft- 
ing of it. I am going to talk just very briefly 
about my own views on this proposed meas- 
ure, which I think will receive the support 
of Congress. You know—I don’t need to 
trace for you—the history of the negotia- 
tions that led to this result. They began 
really in 1942 when the Army drew up its 
ideas of how the military forces of this 
country would be best organized and ad- 
ministered. Those ideas, I think—I may be 
unjust about this remark—but I think they 
ran fundamentally against the ideas of the 
Navy, and I also believe that they ran against 
the spirit and genius of American institu- 
tions. They were based, and always have 
been, upon the concept of a single control 
of all military effort, that control nominally 
vested in a civilian, but in actual practice 
and result really in the hands of one mili- 
tary chief of staff, and I do not believe that 
it was simply because we were members of 
the naval organization that we found that 
distasteful. I think it was based on a 
deeper and wider foundation of misgiving, 
first, that it was alien to the basic idea of 
our Government, and second, that it was 
humanly unsound because it rested upon 
the assumption that God had invested some 
of his omniscience in a human being, and I 
don’t think that happens. I think the 
Navy’s distrust of that scheme also obvious- 
ly flowed from its experience, what it had 
seen in the way of experience in the war, 
and what it knew had happened to the Ger- 
man Navy, to some degree to the Japanese 
Navy, and to an almost disastrous extent to 
the British Navy. I think also—I may be 
putting thoughts in your minds that don’t 
exist—but I think it also stemmed from the 
fact that the profession of the naval officer 
forces him to think in global terms and not 
the more limited terms of land warfare. 

Purely as an outsider, I have been struck 
by that difference in talking with the leaders 
of the Army as against talking with men 
like yourselves. I think the Army, by the 
nature of its profession, has- to think in 
terms of land masses, and by virtue of the 
naval profession, you have to think in terms 
of global medium, because wherever ships 
can make way, there is always the possi- 
bility of naval war occurring. Nevertheless, 
the Army proposed that basic idea, and 
General Marshall was very candid in express- 
ing it to me when I had a meeting with him 
with Admiral King in the spring of 1945. 
We met at my house for lunch with Harry 
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Hopkins, General Marshall, and Admiral 
King, and he advanced the further reason 
for the need, as he saw it, for unification, 
which we all know was true of the Army 
after the last war as it is after all wars. 
He said that the Army faced the fact that 
the country wanted to disarm; the further 
fact that the Secretary of War didn't take 
a very aggressive interest in the affairs of 
the Army, and he stopped General Pershing's 
attempt to create a general staff, and in 
fact forbade Pershing to see the President 
of the United States without his permis- 
sion, the permission which I believe he said 
he didn’t give. General staff experience 
that the Army had gathered out of the 
First World War was practically to all in- 
tents and purposes lost. They didn’t get a 
general staff until much later, and they 
weren't able, of course, to get much money 
to do anything with; and he said—he was 
very frank about it—that the Navy was a 
popular service because it gave people to 
believe that it could keep war away from 
this country, and it always had more visible 
appeal than the Army had. There wasn’t 
much sex appeal to promenading over an 
Army post and watching soldiers spade up 
the garden. Well, we offered the obvious 
objections to that thinking. We recognized 
his reasons, but we expressed misgiving, 
which I still have, about the ability of any 
man, whether a military man or a civilian, 
to administer an organization of such dis- 
persed functions as naval forces and army 
forces. We objected, and I still do object, 
to the concept of the straight line of com- 
mand as being applicable to the Navy, be- 
cause it seemed to me—who began as a com- 
plete amateur—that the Navy had to have 
both a vertical and horizontal organization. 

You have to have military command, but 
there had to be lateral dispersion of func- 
tions, because that’s the nature of the Navy. 
You come into the shipyard, and the minute 
you are in port, you are in touch with a 
multitude of lateral functions, whether it’s 
engineering or gunnery or supplies, repairs 
of various sorts, that immediately spread 
out into a broad area. We also said, and I 
have always felt, that this fundamental dif- 
ference between the two services rested upon 
the difference in the organization which 
arises out of the nature of their business. 
The Navy has to be an organization which 
consists of either one ship or a thousand 
ships. It’s a great amoeba that can be dis- 
persed into many parts or come together and 
form a large worm. The Army can move 
only by divisions, and their application of 
force is in terms of momentum and mass and 
not the individual effort that it seems to me 
we are built on. 

That’s the background of what has always 
seemed to me to be two violently opposed 
sets of thinking about the military organi- 
zation. It was expressed in the Collins 
plan which, as you know, did have a single 
civilian Secretary, had a Chief of Staff, and 
in my opinion would result in the isolation 
of the civilian charged with the responsi- 
bility for the running of the organization, 
which I also think was the Army’s intent— 
in fact, Marshall quite frankly said so. To 
go back to that organization, there was a 
single Secretary with three Secretaries for 
War, Air and Navy, and then five functional 
Assistant Secretaries to do the procurement, 
the education, training, and so forth. It 
was an organization that always seemed to 
me somewhat like the kind of corporation 
relationships that existed in the 1920's which 
we called corporate incest—everybody swal- 
lowed part of everybody else, and compa- 
nies bought each other's shares, and the re- 
sulting monstrosity went along weeping 
streams of stock at every joint. It was un- 
workable, in my opinion, and I think that 
any such concept still is. It was ponderous; 
it involved crosscuts of authority; and as 
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far as the Navy was concerned it seemed to 
me it involved extinction. 

The Army didn't surrender that attitude 
and position, however, until they found that 
they couldn't get what they wanted. Ad- 
miral Leahy made the first contribution in 
knocking off the idea of the single Chief of 
Staff. The President began to see somthing 
more of the Navy, and particularly see some- 
thing more of you men. We got him to go 
out with Admiral Mitscher last spring with 
Admiral Nimitz; he went to Key West to 
the submarine base; and in general he began 
to absorb a good deal of knowledge about the 
Navy. And I want to impress upon you, the 
fact that he did because he had, and still has, 
an open and unprejudiced mind. Had he 
been a truly stubborn man, we could not have 
made that progression. About 2 or 3 months 
ago, we began having some conversations with 
some of the people in the Army, the Air 
Forces particularly. Admirals Sherman, Rad- 
ford, Symington, and myself met at my house 
and exchanged the conventional and obvious 
remarks as to the harm that it was doing to 
all the service and to the Nation. The first 
sign of some flexing of Judge Patterson’s 
rigidity resulted after a Cabinet meeting, 
after he finished reading a book you may 
have read called Lost War, by a Japanese 
man named Cato, and he said he was struck 
in that book, and quite worried by what he 
read, struck by the bitter controversy that 
developed between the Japanese Army and 
Navy, and he expressed misgivings that a 
similar condition was arising here. Well, I 
remarked that I had been trying to say that 
to him for 2 years, and I was very happy that 
he had come to that conclusion. But he 
did shift to the position that we had always 
taken, that whatever of this nature is done 
can only be done and can only be successful 
if the people who are the components of the 
new organization want it done and truly 
believe that it can work. After that, Admiral 
Sherman and General Norstad, Symington, 
and myself met and finally wound up with 
an agreement, a statement of general prin- 
ciple, which you saw in the newspapers, re- 
leased 2 weeks ago today. The essence of 
that statement, I believe, is that we retain 
the autonomy of the naval service. We re- 
tain naval air in that service. We keep 
those components of ground aviation which 
we need for the specific job of reconnaissance 
at sea, and more particularly, for the develop- 
ment of the tactics and techniques of anti- 
submarine warfare. 


Mr. Speaker, I was one of those who 
came to the support of General Marshall 
when he was being subjected to personal 
attack last year at the time his appoint- 
ment as Secretary of Defense was pro- 
posed. I supported him because of his 
military service to our country. I did 
not however believe then—nor do I now 
believe—that our past policy of civilian 
control of our Military Establishment 
should be discontinued. I now want to 
emphasize the position of authority held 
by this man who I have since discovered 
expressed the intention to sever civilian 
from the military control. 

Here is a passage from the hearings 
on the Collins plan. It is from hearings 
before the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
United States Senate, Seventy-ninth 
Congress, second session. The bill under 
consideration was S. 2044: 

Senator Toser. You may have said this or 
you may not have before I came in; but would 
you care to say that it is your belief that this 
bill to unify the services originated with the 
Army? 

Admiral Kine. That is my understanding. 
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Senator Tosey. Do you know who in the 
Army was the bell-wether of the flock or 
father of the idea? 

Admiral Kine. General Marshall. 

Senator Topey. And he has remained, up 
to the present time, a consistent advocate of 
this procedure? 

Admiral KING. Les, it was General Mar- 
shall. As I think Secretary Forrestal said, 
it was the General who said that we should 
accept the principle of the single head and 
then work out the details. 

Senator Tosey. He has picked out a nice 
job there. 

Admiral KING. To me, it looks like trying 
to work out the problem backward. 


I realize that most of our people believe 
the words “general staff” designate a 
military system demonstrated by expe- 
rience to be necessary. The designation 
“General Staff” to most people is a des- 
ignation of excellence. This is the result 
of the effective use of the combat General 
Staff in the field of battle. There a com- 
bat commander uses it as the most effi- 
cient military device by which he re- 
ceives decisions from several specialized 
officers to produce a fairly high degree 
of correct combat decisions in a very 
short period of time. Speed of decision 
involving complicated specialties in the 
face of attack and counter-attack, are 
essential to successful field operations. 
Some people assume that a general staff 
with a supreme ranking mind to whom 
all others must be subservient would also 
be beneficial at the national level. This 
is done even though in two wars we have 
demonstrated it not to be true, and other 
countries, such as France, Germany, 
Italy, and Japan, which had the Supreme 
Staff concept, went down to defeat. 

On the level of national policy and 
planning, the time element is secondary, 
The Supreme General Staff is undesirable 
and dangerous for many reasons. It is 
clumsy. It develops a gigantic bureauc- 
racy. Red tape destroys efficiency and 
economy, which its adoption purports to 
stimulate. It is a one-man philosophy 
organization. It seeks to develop a one- 
man party line. Dissenters are ruthless- 
ly eliminated. It is dictatorship. It is 
fascism. It is the garrison state. 

It develops a small clique who feel 
they are the only people with the intelli- 
gence to run the country. It is designed 
for use where citizens by tradition accept 
the Prussian aristocratic concept and 
class distinction. It is unsound mili- 
tarily at the national level due to the fact 
that staff officers spend their career in 
staff jobs and receive little practical field 
experience. Such officers cannot develop 
practical planning from a strategic 
standpoint. Centralized planning lacks 
mobility and is burdened with red tape, 
so that field commanders find it impos- 
sible to carry out. From the nonmili- 
tary standpoint, a supreme general staff 
provides military socialism which de- 
stroys the nation’s resources and free 
enterprise through bureaucracy and dic- 
tatorial policies. A general staff never 
has enough power to exercise its planned 
strategy. The generals become so fanat- 
ical in search of their objective that civil- 
ian control is always destroyed. 

At the national level civilian control 
advised by military men from the vari- 
ous military services is not only desirable 
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but necessary. The complexity of mod- 
ern economic life requires that trained 
men be not gagged through rank and 
that they speak out from experience and 
training on subjects that both affect the 
national economy and military prepared- 
ness. Accuracy and correctness of plan- 
ning in this regard is necessary and vital, 
The necessity for speed of decision as 
required in the field of battle is not pres- 
ent. The concentration of power in the 
hands of a general-staff system on a na- 
tional level allowing one mind out of a 
hundred and fifty million to force his 
decisions, as Hitler did, on the basis of 
rank is dangerous and needless from 
every point of view. Such a man with 
experience based on one military service 
has always been a failure when opposed 
by a nation where the combined judg- 
ment of men experienced in several mili- 
tary services and economic life prevailed. 

A supreme general staff has always 
squandered the Nation’s resources, trying 
to prove that one man can be infallible. 
A supreme general staff gradually in- 
creases its powers over the whole foreign 
and domestic policy of a nation, over its 
manpower and even the thoughts of the 
people. It first centralizes control of all 
military services, then it provides for 
control of the Nation’s manpower, in- 
cluding the draft of labor. It then 
makes a concerted effort and eventually 
gains control of the industrial war-mak- 
ing potential. It controls and influences 
the press and carries on internal propa- 
ganda to men in the services, selling the 
idea of military socialism. 

These factors are all found in the 
Prussian general staff’s plan so conven- 
iently supplied our military elite by Hit- 
ler’s Guderian. It is significant that it 
can be demonstrated that these factors 
are present in the United States today. 
Now that it is in existence it constitutes 
a continuing menace to the future exist- 
ence of our form of government and the 
Constitution. 

It is for these reasons that the Nation- 
al Security Act amendments of 1949 to 
section 2 of the National Security Act of 
1947, provided the following amend- 
ment: 

Sec. 2. In enacting this legislation, it is 
the intent of Congress to provide a com- 
prehensive program for the future security 
of the United States; * * * but not to 
establish a single Chief of Staff over the 
Armed Forces or an Armed Forces General 
Staff. 


Congress’ judgment to outlaw a single 
military boss or superchief of staff was 
supported by many honorable and well 
informed people, such as George Field- 
ing Eliot in his work How To Lose a War. 
He said in part: 

There are two military ideas which this 
Nation should avoid as it would avoid the 
plague: 

(1) The single military boss, or super- 
chief of staff. 

(2) The single military concept. 

Congress came perilously close to enacting 
the superchief of staff idea into law during 
the recent discussion of the Tydings amend- 
ments to the National Security Act, and 
pressure for this plan still continues with 
undiminished zeal. Without any exception 
whatever, during the three or four centuries 
of modern military history, nations with 
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completely separate armies and navies and 
in consequence with two sets of coequal 
military advisers for their governments, have 
invariably been successful in war against na- 
tions with one-man military leadership. 


The Deseret News of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, of Friday, August 11, 1950, wrote a 
very able editorial condemning our op- 
erations in Korea. The editorial said, in 
part: 

Kortan G Weexs SHows THAT Wars ARE 
Won BY BALANCED Forces, NOT BY PRUSSIAN 
Srarrs 
Let it be clearly understood that we do not 

advocate that the Navy be made the domi- 

nant voice in our Armed Forces council. We 
do loudly cry out the imperative necessity 
for having no one service dominant in our 
councils. Single service or two-service dom- 
ination can lead only to one end, the estab- 
lishment of a Prussian-type supreme gen- 

eral staff, the discredited concept of the mili- 

tary-minded Germany which followed this 

plan to defeat in two World Wars. * * * 

Certainly it would be unsound to discard a 

system proved successful for one which was 

empioyed by our defeated enemies. 


Mr. Charles E. Wilson, said in hear- 
ings before the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, United States Senate, in 1946: 

Be cautious lest you innocently plant the 
seeds of a military dictatorship, through 
tremendous consolidation of authority. 
Military dictators have made lots of history, 
and in the end have invariably brought 
themselves and their countries down in 
ruins. 


General Edson, who holds the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor for his serv- 
ices to our country, said: 


Yes, sir: this bill has all the potentialities 
of permitting the military eventually—in 
the next war, in my opinion, and possibly 
before, during the preparation of war—to 
assume a dominant position over all ele- 
ments of the National Government, 


The Hoover Commission said: 

The Committee does not believe that a 
Chief of Staff—a Commander over all the 
armed services—is needed, The Secretary of 
Defense and constitutionally, the President, 
occupy this role. This tremendous authority 
should not be transferred from civilian to 
military hands, with consequent danger to 
our democratic institutions. 


Mr. Ferdinand Everstadt said: 

As I understand it, concentration of mili- 
tary power in the hands of a Chief of Staff 
is opposed because of the questionable po- 
litical and social philosophies and practices 
which seem to be the constant companion of 
this phenomenon but also because experi- 
ence indicates that concentration of mili- 
tary power in the hands of one military 
Officer impairs rather than strengthens a 
nation’s military power. 


In an effort to conserve the time of this 
House, I will not quote the opinions of 
other important and well-informed peo- 
ple, including many distinguished lead- 
ers of this House and the other body 
but they are legion. How far have we 
traveled down this rosette path outline 
by Herr Hitler’s General Guderian? Let 
us consider: 

For the first time in United States his- 
tory, General Marshall, a five-star career 
Army officer—leads the military branch 
of our Government. In essence this au- 
tomatically produces a single Chief of 
Staff no matter how you look at it. Just 
because he wears civilian clothes does 
not make him a civilian, 
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The civilian Secretaries, under an As- 
sistant Secretary in the Defense Depart- 
ment are only high price office boys car- 
rying out the orders and dictates of the 
General Staff. Under Five-Star General 
Marshall, there is a military Chairman 
of the Joint Staff of the three services. 
He is Five Star General Bradley who 
is superior in rank and is called the 
quarterback of the team by the Pentagon 
press section.’ This military officer holds 
no vote, but he is the senior presiding 
officer and controls the staff by virtue 
of his rank. Five Star General Bradley 
reports to no civilian. He reports to Five 
Star General Marshall. Then, we have 
Four Star Gen. Joseph J. McNarney. He 
is not only senior to the Chiefs of Staff of 
the three services, but is also officially the 
assigned boss of the civilian Under Secre- 
taries and Assistant Secretaries. I hold 
here an order signed by the Secretary of 
Defense pertaining to the Management 
Committee which runs the business af- 
fairs of the Department of Defense. This 
committee holds life and death over the 
vital business operations of the three 
services. It is the committee that cut 
naval air, Army tactical air, and the 
Marine Forces a year ago. This order as- 
signs General McNarney as Chairman 
of the committee. Under him are Karl 
Bendetsen, Assistant Secretary for the 
Army, Dan G. Kimbell, Under Secretary 
for the Navy, Eugene Zuckert, Assistant 
Secretary for the Air Force, and for some 
reason, Mr. Frank Elmendorf, for Robert 
Heller Associates. 

The order is as follows: 

Navy DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., August 24, 1950. 

From: The Under Secretary of the Navy. 

To: All Bureaus, Boards, and Offices, Navy 
Department; Commandant, United 
States Marine Corps. 

Subject: Defense Management Committee. 

Reference: (a) Secretary of Defense direc- 
tive, subject, Reduction of Expenditures in 
the Department of Defense, dated August 10, 
1949; (b) Under Secretary of the Navy, let- 
ter, SOM:NGS:s of September 27, 1949, sub- 
ject, National Defense Management Commit- 
tee; (c) Under Secretary of Navy letter, serial 
933P40, of June 13, 1950, subject, Defense 
Management Committee; (d) Secretary cf 
I >fense directive of August 2, 1950, subject, 
Defense Management Committee. 

Enclosure: (1) Copy of reference (d). 

1, In view of the disestablishment of the 
Organization Advisory Council and the pro- 
mulgation of reference (d), references (b) 
and (c) are hereby canceled and superseded 
by this letter. 

2. Reference (d) is attached as enclosure 
(1) for information and guidance, 

3. I should like to point out that the aim, 
objectives, and intentions of reference (a) 
are entirely in accord with the views of the 
Secretary of the Navy and as such receive his 
unqualified endorsement and support. Ac- 
cordingly, you are advised that, as a matter 
of policy, addressees will cooperate to the 
fullest extent with the management com- 
mittee, the advisory group and such other 
subordinate groups as may subsequently be 
established. Any and all information ger- 
mane to the subject under consideration will 
be made available fully, freely, and with- 
out reservation upon request. 

4. The constitution of the management 
committee is as follows: 

Organization: Office of Secretary of De- 
fense, Department of the Army, Department 
of the Navy, Department of the Air Force, 
Robert Heller Associates. 

Member: (Chairman) Gen. Joseph J. Mc- 
Narney, USAF; Assistant Secretary Karl 
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Bendetsen; Under Secretary Dan A. Kim- 
ball; Assistant Secretary Eugene Zuckert; 
Mr. Frank Elmendorf. 

5. The mission of the committee is to 
make the best use of available resources by 
removing road blocks standing in the way of 
concerted and effective action, 

6. Under the new program the review 
group chairman concept is superseded by an 
informal arrangement of assigning particu- 
lar responsibilities to committee members 
as the workload requires. Further, under 
the revised program, the management com- 
mittee will work in 3 rather than 11 major 
areas of work. These are: Organization, ma- 
terial support, and manpower controls, 

7. I desire to make it clear that with a 
firm directive from the Secretary of De- 
fense the management committee has a 
continuing need for the assistance of high 
caliber personnel from the Departments. 

8. The deputy to the Under Secretary of 
the Navy on management committee mat- 
ters, Captain John N. Opie, III, is charged 
with providing the essential internal Navy 
Department liaison on task force assign- 
ments, 

Dan A. KIMBALL, 
Under Secretary of the Navy. 

Autheuticated: 

J. N. Op, III, Captain, USN, 


THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, August 2, 1950. 


DIRECTIVE DEFENSE MANAGEMENT COMMITTEE 


1, Pursuant to the authority vested in me 
by the National Security Act, 1947, as 
amended, I have established a management 
committee, The mission of the committee 
is to bring about the best use of available 
resources from both the immediate from a 
long-range point of view, through improved 
management of the business affairs of the 
Department of Defense. 

2. Subject to my authority and direction, 
the management committee consists of one 
representative of the Secretary of Defense 
who is chairman thereof, and one repre- 
sentative from each military department of 
the rank of Assistant Secretary or higher. 

3. Consistent with statutory authority, the 
management committee is directed to 

A. Review current management controls 
throughout Department of Defense with em- 
phasis on control of expenditures, costs, 
manpower, material, and facilities. 

B. Review existing organizations through- 
out the Department of Defense including 
plans for improving management by realine- 
ment of organizations and refinement of in- 
terdepartmental working relationships. 

C. Formulate, in conjunction with depart- 
ments and agencies, the policies, plans, and 
procedures, required for expediting and co- 
ordinating current programs designed to im- 
prove management controls and organiza- 
tion. 

D. Initiate new programs which will con- 
tribute to better management, and lead to 
the best use of dollars, personnel, matériel, 
and facilities, 

E. Assist departments and agencies to 
reach conclusions and to take prompt and 
decisive action to improve management con- 
trols and organization. 

F. Undertake special assignments as re- 
quired by the Secretary of Defense. 

4. The members of the management com- 
mittee are required, as individuals, to: 

A. Expedite, within departments and 
agencies, the work of representatives of the 
committee. 

B. Safeguard the privilege of departments 
and agencies to request presentation of their 
views to the committee on matters of sub- 
stantial import before final decisions are 
reached. 

C. Provide follow-through within depart- 
ments and defense agencies; provided that 
in the event of nonconcurrence with com- 
mittee action by the Secretary of a Depart- 
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ment or the head of an agency the Secretary 
of Defense be so informed within five work- 
ing days. 

5. For the purpose of advising and assist- 
ing the Department of Defense in carrying 
out the program of the management com- 
mittee, the firm of Robert Heller & Associates, 
Inc., has been retained. This firm provides 
key personnel for a management advisory 
group which is under the direction of the 
chairman. Members of the management ad- 
visory group also comprise personnel from 
the Office of the Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense (Comptroller), who are the nucleus of 
a permanent management engineering group, 
and other full-time personnel detailed to it 
by departments and agencies. 

6. The management advisory group is held 
responsible for providing the technical skills 
necessary for assisting the management com- 
mittee and departments and agencies in de- 
fining projects, gathering facts, analyzing 
findings, and reaching decisions, and for 
managing and expediting the day-to-day 
work on projects of the committee. It is also 
responsible for the coordination of all proj- 
ects under jurisdiction of the management 
committee. 

7. In the performance of its mission, the 
management committee is authorized, as dic- 
tated by workload or need for action, when 
approved, to direct departments and agencies 
independently to undertake management im- 
provement projects, as well as to form tem- 
porary working groups, consisting of persons 
from departments and agencies or from out- 
side the Department of Defense; and to dele- 
gate to these groups the duties, authority, 
and responsibility it deems appropriate to 
obtain prompt and satisfactory results. The 
committee shall, however, keep at a mini- 
mum its demands on departments and agen- 
cies for manpower and administrative sup- 
port. 

8. On matters of major policy, the manage- 
ment committee will secure approval of the 
Secretary of Defense before acting. 

9. This directive supersedes my directive 
of May 12, 1950, “Defense Management Com- 
mittee.” 

Louis JOHNSON. 


Our Prussian General Staff officers 
have not been satisfied with control of 
organization. They insist upon domi- 
nant positions in official state functions. 
They recently arrogantly subordinated 
the civilian Assistant Secretaries of the 
three services in an official order signed 
by the Secretary of Defense. I hold here 
a copy of that order. It is written to the 
Secretary of State from the Secretary of 
Defense, and reads, in part, as follows: 


It seems to have been generally accepted 
in the past that the Chief of Staff of the 
Army and the Chief of Naval Operations 
ranked in protocol after the Secretaries and 
Assistant Secretaries of the War and Navy 
Departments. However, now that 
there are also a Department of Defense and 
a Department of the Air Force, with a num- 
ber of secretarial positions added through 
out the Department, and since the stature 
of the Chiefs of the several military services 
has been materially increased by their addi- 
tional responsibilities as Joint Chief of Staff, 
the automatic following of the earlier ar- 
rangements has led to a manifestly unde- 
sirable situation 

In light of the foregoing and in order that 
the prestige of our top-ranking military 
men may be sustained in their social and 
public appearances. * * I suggest that 
you may find it practicable to give consid- 
eration to action corresponding to mine with 
respect to the protocol status of the Chair- 
man and other members of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff on occasions that are not within 
the control of the Department of Defense. 
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The order is as follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, May 5, 1950. 
Hon. DEAN ACHESON, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar Mr. SECRETARY: Recently I have been 
giving consideration to the question of pro- 
tocol within the Department of Defense. 
This consideration results from my concern 
for the standing and prestige of the Chair- 
man and the other members of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. They occupy, in my opinion, 
positions of very great importance in our na- 
tional governmental structure and I believe 
that this fact should be supported by appro- 
priate protocol in their social and other pub- 
lic appearances. 

It seems to have been generally accepted 
in the past that the Chief of Staff of the 
Army and the Chief of Naval Operations 
ranked in protocol after the Secretaries and 
Assistant Secretaries of the War and Navy 
Departments, which was satisfactory when 
there were few concerned. However, now 
that there are also a Department of Defense 
and a Department of the Air Force, with a 
number of secretarial positions added 
throughout the Department, and since the 
stature of the Chiefs of the several mili- 
tary services has been materially increased 
by their additional responsibilities as Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, the automatic following of 
the earlier arrangement has led to a mani- 
festly undesirable situation. In recent years 
our senior military people have automatical- 
ly been ranked in protocol after each such 
new secretarial incumbent and these posi- 
tions have so increased in number that in 
the Department of Defense alone there are 
17 Secretaries, including the Deputy Secre- 
tary and the Under Secretary and Assistant 
Secretaries. I understand that there are in 
the Department of State about 12 similar 
titles. In fact, it appears possible that, at 
a social or similar function involving full 
attendance of all of the cabinet departments, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff would be preceded 
by at least 60 secretarial titles alone. 

In light of the foregoing and in order that 
the prestige of our top-ranking military men 
may be sustained in their social and public 
appearances in relation to others who are ac- 
tually far less experienced with far less 
responsibility, I have determined that here- 
after the Department of Defense the pro- 
tocol status of the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs and of the Chief of Staff of the Army, 
Chief of Naval Operations and the Chief at 
Staff of the Air Force shall be immediately 
after that of the Secretaries of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Forces. 

In the interests of uniformity and for the 
reasons set forth above in support of my 
own determination, and also because I un- 
derstand that the protocol status of top- 
level military men in some other nations is 
higher than that which, has in recent years, 
developed here, I suggest that you may find 
it practicable to give consideration to action 
corresponding to mine with respect to the 
protocol status of the Chairman and other 
members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff on 
occasions that are not within the control 
of the Department of Defense. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lovis JOHNSON. 


(Copies to the Secretary of the Army, the 
Secretary of the Navy, the Secretary of the 
Air Force, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the 
Chairman, Personnel Policy Board.) 


Mr. Speaker, this order on protocol for 
social functions now in effect reflects ex- 
isting administrative conditions as well 
as social. The Joint Chiefs of Staff rank 
ahead of Secretaries and Assistant Secre- 
taries. There seems to be little room 
for doubt that our Prussian General 
Staff in the Pentagon is planning a 
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steady growth by carefully conceived and 
planned program of what is in fact mili- 
tary socialism, the object being in the 
near future to control our: First, econ- 
omy, industries, and resources; second, 
internal and external news distribution, 
providing propaganda and education; 
third, our foreign policy; fourth, our 
manpower. 

In the time available to me, I will 
undertake to present documents and his- 
torical data, which I believe develops this 
pattern and demonstrates their future 


intentions. 
ECONOMY 


There is an astonishing amount of 
proof in the public record of the intent 
on the part of our Prussian General Staff 
to take over complete control of war- 
time national economy. For instance, a 
Bureau of the Budget publication ap- 
proved by President Harry S. Truman, 
entitled “The United States at War,” is 
filled with such matters. Commencing 
on page 129, the publication reports as 
follows: 


As shown by the industrial mobilization 
plan, it was the doctrine of the Army that 
the military should take direct control of all 
elements of the economy needed for war, 
once war was declared. Under total war, this 
would include total control of the Nation, 
its manpower, its facilities, its economy. 
Starting with this simple and logical con- 
cept, and being absolutely certain from 1939 
on that war was coming, it was natural that 
the generals and colonels and majors, even 
those drawn from civilian life, were dissatis- 
fied with the President’s slow approach to 
war mobilization and with his reliance upon 
civilian personnel in all of the posts which 
were concerned with labor, industry, public 
opinion, and the economy. In spite of these 
decisions by the President, the Army never 
gave up the effort to increase its control in 
these areas. * General Somervell 
found time to prepare an elaborate plan for 
the organization of WPB which would have 
placed complete control of WPB and of the 
economy under the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 1% 2 

The military concluded approach that the 
economy must be controlled by the mili- 
tary, because strategy could not be confided 
to civilians, and many a priority argument 
was closed by junior officers with hints of 
strategy considerations which would not be 
disclosed. * * * 

In the fall of 1942 and winter of 1942-43, 
four solutions were advocated for dealing 
with this new and extremely difficult prob- 
lem of expanding war production in a tight 
economy. 

The first proposal, put forward even be- 
fore the summer, and readvanced from time 
to time later, whenever difficulties developed, 
was the elimination of civilian responsibility 


- for managing the economy and the trans- 


fer of that power to the military. 

Whenever a particular drive for military 
demands of the economy failed as the re- 
sult of Presidential decision, or because of 
specific action by the Chairman of the War 
Production Board in asserting his powers, 
the military leaders took another approach 
to secure the same results; they never aban- 
doned the sincere conviction that they could 
run things better and more expeditiously 
than could the civilians. 


On this same subject, Mr. Donald Nel- 
son, who was head of the War Produc- 
tion Board, has reported the necessity 
for a continued fight against the ambi- 
tions of our Military Establishment to 
take over the Nation’s economy. He says 
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he had to defend himself against attacks 
which are usually only appropriate to 
the rumor and scandal mongers. In his 
book, Arsenal for Democracy, Donald 
Nelson says, in part: 


All this may seem rather far afield, but 
it tied in directly with the whole question 
of who should exercise control over the 
economy in time of war. The military men 
will exercise that control if they possibly 
can, and it is a job which falls outside of 
their competence. I have no hesitation in 
saying that from 1942 onward the Army 
people, in order to gain control of our na- 
tional economy, did their best to make an er- 
rand boy of WPB. 


When the General Staff clique found 
their way blocked, Nelson says: 


What I do object, to, however, is the form 
their opposition continued to take, once 
the decision was made. The Army had at 
its disposal, and freely used, many unfair 
methods of needling anyone who stood in 
its way. 


Nelson documents his case that these 
people were trying to create conditions 
under which they could control the press 
by control of newsprint paper: 

A government that uses its control of news- 
print to forbid the printing of comic strips 
is in the publishing business. If it can stop 
the printing of comic strips it can—and in- 
evitably will—forbid the publication of car- 
toons and other material, perhaps, ultimate- 
ly, of certain classes of editorial matter which, 
in its opinion, represent a waste of news- 
print. That is precisely the situation which 
the Army people tried to create; it is, indeed, 
the situation in which the Government would 
have found itself if the Army had made good 
its attempt to control our wartime economy, 
By no stretch of the imagination could this 
be called a minor issue. 


The attempt by means of its press 
handouts to pass the blame for General 
Staff mistakes is clearly set forth by Mr, 
Nelson: 

The ballyhoo campaign put on by the mili- 
tary people did nothing to solve the problem, 
but it did divert attention from the Army’s 
own miscalculations—and this may have 
been one reason why the campaign was con- 
ducted with so much vigor, 

To my mind, even worse than this was the 
military’s attempt to persuade the American 
people that shortages of munitions at the 
front were due to production shortages. A 
very intensive campaign was conducted that 
summer to create this impression. As the 
fighting rolled away from the beachheads, 
and the lines of communication stretched 
out, supply difficulties became so great that 
in many cases shells and other munitions had 
to be rationed to front-line outfits. The War 
Department deliberately tried to make the 
people believe that this condition was the 


result of production failures at home, but - 


the accusation was never once made directly. 
The Army's technique was to go into great 
detail about shortages at the front—which, 
of course, were most distressing to read 
about—then in the same breath, to draw 
attention to the fact that war production 
programs at home were behind schedule. No 
one would ever say actually that there was a 
direct connection between the two facts, but 
the inference was there, and the attempt to 
have the people believe that the connection 
existed, was certainly made. But the record 
shows that in not a single instance—after 
the critical early period of 1942—did an 
American fighting man at the front have to 
go without munitions because of any failure 
in production. Front-line shortages in the 
summer of 1944 were a question of logistics, 
and were not due to production shortages, 
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The Army’s deliberate attempt to create a 
contrary impression was one of the most 
dangerous bits of double talk I ever heard 
of. I doubt whether we have even yet expe- 
rienced its full effect. If we have postwar 
difficulties, between servicemen on the one 
hand and war workers and employers on the 
other, a good part of it can be traced to that 
double talk. 


Mr. Nelson expresses with great clarity 
his opinion of what was behind this at- 
tempt to wrest control of a civilian econo- 
my from the civilians who know how 
to run it. 

It was really pitiable, the things said and 
done by a few of the men at the top—things 
said and done in either an inexcusable lust 
for power or in outright ignorance of how 
industrial production is accomplished and 
what it is necessary for an economy to 
produce. 


The present status of the attempt 
to insert the military monkey wrench 
in the civilian economic machine is 
mostly hidden in the Pentagon and be- 
hind the ever ready “Top Secret” rub- 
ber stamp. Some indication can be 
found in the present circumvention of 
the unification law which assigns to the 
National Security Resources Board the 
duty of controlling the stockpiling of 
strategic war materials, This agency is 
outside of and above the military. So 
as can be expected, it is not in their 
hands, The Munitions Board, subject 
to the strategic direction of the military, 
does the stockpiling for our industries 
war reserve—in other words the mili- 
tary, by an indirect means, through con- 
trol of the strategic scarce materials, 
will have an enormous control of the 
national economy. 

I have in my possession a proposed 
bill, which I am advised was drafted in 
the Pentagon. It, too, is under mili- 
tary classification. It is classified at the 
present time even though it proposes 
a law, which will require it to be made 
public at the opportune time. Failure to 
disclose it now only withholds evidence 
of future intention. It, too, will be 
brought forth under the guise of urgent 
emergency with the hope that a ma- 
jority of this House and the public may 
be induced to support it. This bill would 
transfer the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration from the Commerce Department 
to the Defense Department. It provides 
that such a transfer could be done at any 
time the President desires. By this 
means, not only is a civil function of the 
Government to be transferred to the 
military, but in so doing a large and im- 
portant segment of our economy is 
placed under the direction of a Five Star 
Secretary of Defense or a Five Star 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 

The bill follows: 

A bill to provide for the more effective utili- 
zation of the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 


tration in the interest of national security 
and public welfare, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted, etc., That— 


TITLE I 
SHORT TITLE 
SECTION 1. This act may be cited as the 
“Civil Aeronautics Corps Act.” 
DEFINITIONS 
Sec. 101. For the purposes of this act: 


1. The term “Administration” means the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration of the De- 
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partment of Commerce or such successor 
agency or agencies as may exercise the same 
or equivalent powers, authority of functions; 

2. The term “Administrator” means the 
Administrator of Civil Aeronautics, or his 
successor; 

3. The term “Civil Aeronautics Service” 
means that portion of the functional organi- 
zation of the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion transferred to the Department of De- 
fense and militarized pursuant to the provi- 
sions of this act, and such other military or- 
ganizations as may be transferred thereto; 

4. The term “Civil Aeronautics Corps,” 
hereinafter referred to as the “Corps,” is a 
personnel component composed of persons 
appointed in the Corps and having a legal 
status by virtue of membership in the Corps 
as provided in title III of this act. 


POLICY SECTION 


Sec. 102. It is the intent of Congress in 
eracting this legislation, to provide in the 
interest of national security for the planned 
integration of the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration in the Department of Defense in 
time of national emergency in order to insure 
maximum effective utilization of the tech- 
nical and operational skills and capabilities 
of employees of the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration. Consistent with the effective 
utilization within the Department of Defense, 
it is the declared policy of Congress that the 
organization of the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration shall be maintained as an in- 
tegral unit in order to insure the immediate 
effectiveness of such integration and to per- 
mit orderly resumption of its normal peace- 
time functions and activities upon termina- 
tion of the national emergency, 


Trte II 
TRANSFER OF THE ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 201. (a) In such time of national 
emergency declared by the President or the 
Congress or at such other time as he may 
deem it necessary, the President may by Ex- 
ecutive order transfer the Administration, 
or portions thereof, together with the func- 
tions, property, personnel, and unexpended 
balances of appropriations, allocations, or 
other funds applicable thereto, from the De- 
partment of Commerce to the Department 
of Defense or other constituted Federal 
agency. The President is authorized to pre- 
scribe the part of the Administration to be 
militarized, to be known as the Civil Aero- 
nautics Service, and the functions to be 
performed by such military organizations: 
Provided, That civil functions so assigned 
shall not be reassigned to other military 
organizations. With respect to any parts of 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration organ- 
ization not militarized or functions not as- 
signed to the Civil Aeronautics Service, the 
President is further authorized to prescribe 
the assignment of such parts of the organi- 
zation and functions within the Department 
of Defense or other constituted Federal 
agency, and to specify the extent to which 
such organization and functions shall be un- 
der the direction, authority, and control, and 
& responsibility of the Secretary of Defense, 
the Secretary of the military department 
or other Federal agency to which such or- 
ganization and functions may be assigned: 
Provided, That the power and duties with 
respect to such functions exercised by the 
Administration shall continue to be exer- 
cised by such Official. 

(b) The Secretary of the Air Force as rep- 
resentative of the Secretary of Defense and 
the Administrator of Civil Aeronautics as 
representative of the Secretary of Commerce 
are directed to formulate recommendations 
to the President concerning the appropriate 
assignment of the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration and its functions within the De- 
partment of Defense or elsewhere, and such 
other plans as may be necessary to carry out 
the purposes of this act. 
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Trrue III 
THE CIVIL AERONAUTICS CORPS 


Sec. 301. (a) There is hereby established 
within the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
a Civil Aeronautics Corps. 

(b) It shall be composed of persons ap- 
pointed in the respective grades of the corps, 
which shall be the same as existing grades 
in the Air Force of the United States, in 
such numbers and grades as may be mutually 
determined by the Secretary of the Air Force 
and the Administrator, to be necessary to 
man the Civil Aeronautics Service with an 
adequate number of qualified military per- 
sonnel in time of national emergency, 


THE ADMINISTRATOR 


Sec. 302. (a) The Administrator, while 
holding office as such, shall be chief of the 
corps, and, after transfer of the Administra- 
tion to the Department of Defense, shall be 
Chief of the Civil Aeronautics Service, and 
shall be responsible for its administration 
and training except as otherwise prescribed 
in the act. 

(b) The Administrator, as chief of the 
corps, shall have such rank in the corps as 
the President shall determine. Such ap- 
pointment or appointment in a comparable 
office grade in the Air Force of the United 
States without component, as hereafter pro- 
vided, shall not affect his appointment as 
Administrator: Provided, That upon termi- 
nation of his appointment as Administrator, 
his appointment in the corps or in the Air 
Force of the United States without com- 
ponent shall therewith terminate. While on 
active duty as an officer of the Air Force 
of the United States without component the 
Administrator shall receive the pay and 
allowances and be entitled to all other bene- 
fits and privileges of his military rank in 
lieu of pay and allowances provided by law 
for him as Administrator. 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE CORPS 


Sec, 303. All persons appointed in the corps 
shall be citizens of the United States, of 
good moral character; in the case of officers 
shall be at least 21 years of age and shall 
have such other qualifications as may be 
prescribed by the Administrator with the 
express approval of the Secretary of the Air 
Force in each specific and individual ap- 
pointment. Appointments in commissioned- 
officer grades after approval by the Secretary 
of the Air Force shall be made by the Presi- 
dent with the advice and consent of the 
Senate: Provided, That any such appoint- 
ment may be vacated at any time by the 
President. Appointments in warrant officer 
and enlisted grades shall be made by the 
Administrator and may be vacated by him, 

MEMBERS OF THE CORPS 

Sec. 304, (a) Members of the corps shall 
be exempt from draft into the military serv- 
ice under any provision of law so long as 
membership therein is maintained. 

(b) Members of the Reserve components of 
the Armed Forces, who are members of the 
corps, may be attached to the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration for inactive-duty 
training and may be granted credits for 
training activities in the corps for pay, pro- 
motion, and retirement purposes under such 
rules and regulations as may be prescribed by 
the Secretary of the military department 
concerned. 

Sec. 305. (a) Under transfer of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration to the Depart- 
ment of Defense, members of the corps, who 
are not members of a Reserve component of 
the Armed Forces shall by operation of law 
be commissioned, appointed, or enlisted in 
the Air Forces of the United States without 
component in the equivalent grade or rating 
held in the corps and be ordered to active 
duty with the Air Forces of the United 
States. In such event members of the corps, 
who are members of a Reserve component of 
the Armed Forces, shall be ordered to active 
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duty in such capacity and assigned for duty 
in the Air Force of the United States unless 
otherwise directed by the Secretary of De- 
fense. 

(b) While on active duty the status of 
members of the corps for pay, promotion, re- 
tirement, duty assignment, and all other 
purposes shall be as prescribed for members 
of the military or naval component in which 
commissioned, appointed, or enlisted, except 
as otherwise provided by law. 

MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 

Sec. 306. Employees of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration who are members of the 
corps shall be entitled to indefinite leave of 
absence from their respective duties as ci- 
vilian employees without loss of seniority or 
efficiency rating for any period during which 
they are serving on active duty with the Air 
Force of the United States, and, when re- 
lieved from such duty under conditions 
other than dishonorable, shall be entitled to 
be restored to the same or equivalent position 
they would have been entitled to hold had 
their services not been so interrupted.. 
RETRANSFER TO THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

Sec. 307. Upon termination of the na- 
tional emergency or at such other time as he 
may deem it necessary, the President may by 
Executive order demilitarize the Civil Aero- 
nautics Service or portions thereof, retransfer 
the Administration or portions thereof, in- 
cluding the Civil Aeronautics Service or por- 
tions thereof, its functions, property, per- 
sonnel, and applicable appropriations or bal- 
ance thereof, to the Department of Com- 
merce, and provide for the release from active 
duty of members of the corps and other mili- 
tary personnel under such terms and condi- 
tions as the President shall deem appropriate 
to permit resumption of the normal peace- 
time activities and functions of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 308. Except as provided in section 201 
(b) hereof, this act shall become effective 
on that date which is 30 days after the date 
of enactment of this act. 


Mr. Speaker, it is well known that at 
one time during the last hostilities, the 
eee were preparing a labor draft 
aw. 

I think it is important that Congress 
exercise its power of subpena and deter- 
mine how many more secret laws for 
emergency enactment are being held in 
the Pentagon’s locked vaults to make a 
military Socialist economy out of 
America. 

CONTROL OF NEWS DISTRIBUTION 


Thought control has been a must in 
the objectives of any Prussian Supreme 
General Staff. This includes the press, 
education, and testimony of policy be- 
fore Government agencies. 

In 1949, President Truman appointed 
a committee of well-known historians to 
make a study of the information and 
education program in the Armed Forces, 
Their report is commonly known as the 
Weil report. The committee provided 
the General Staff in the Pentagon with 
a wonderful chance to get its thought- 
control program accepted under the 
guise of a committee report that would 
make recommendations on religion and 
welfare in the Armed Forces. Several 
General Staff officers named in the re- 
port were assigned to this committee. 

It appears that they led the commit- 
tee in the direction that they deemed 
desirable. After the committee had vis- 
ited numerous parts of the country in- 
specting military stations, these Gen- 
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eral Staff officers prepared the report for 
the committee, which the committee ac- 
knowledged in the report. Hidden be- 
tween long-drawn-out paragraphs, the 
General Staff officers presented concepts 
of education and means of controlling 
information that General Guderian rec- 
ommended in his plan for the United 
States. The report says that it is up to 
the Armed Forces to teach its men and 
women about national political issues. 
Commencing on page 11, the report 
stated, in part: 

In peacetime, international relations and 
national issues become clouded and ex- 
tremely difficult to evaluate. It would seem 
all the more important, therefore, to provide 
our servicemen not only with the guidance, 
which they, as citizens, deserve, but with an 
understanding of their individual mission 
in relationship to the national security and 
the preservation of peace. 


On page 13, the report favorably quotes 
German General Ludendorff, as follows: 


Our Army is strong because of its political 
consciousness and political activity. 


On page 16, the Weil report proposes 
that our Prussian General Staff will train 
draftees so that when released to civilian 
life they will believe as the General Staff 
wants them to. In this regard, the re- 
port says: 

The attitudes of the ex-servicemen can be- 
come a nucleus of enlightened opinion 
around which favorable civilian attitudes 
toward our armed services may be expected 
to develop. * * * After they return to 
civilian life * * they will serve to 
solidify the national spirit. 


What is this national spirit that our 
Prussian supreme general staff speaks 
of, and who is the top ranking mind to 
set its policy? 

It is also interesting to examine the 
kind of lectures and courses of study 
that are now being taught in our war 
colleges. Very little time seems to be 
spent on instruction of strategy and 
tactical matters required of good soldiers. 
Instead, they teach courses that will 
make good political soldiers and provide 
the economic knowledge of a sophomore 
to either criticize or operate industries 
that make tanks and airplanes. 

Here is a list of the recent lecture sub- 
jects at the Industrial College of the 
Armed Forces and the National War 
College: 

INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE OF THE ARMED FORCES 


March 2, 1951: The Effects of Society 
on the Electric Power Industry, by 
faculty. 

March 8, 1951: The Incodel Project, 
by T. H. Allen, executive secretary of 
Interstate Commission on Delaware 
River Basin. 

March 20, 1951: Economic Stabiliza- 
tion Today, Leon H. Keyserling. 

March 23, 1951: Foreign Economic 
Relations, by Col. B. D. Rendlaub, faculty, 

January 2, 1951: War Finance, by R. 
Rodgers, professor of banking, Graduate 
School of Business, New York University. 

January 9, 1951: The Role of Com- 
mercial Banks in War Time, K. R. Cra- 
vens, Mercantile Bank & Trust Co., 
St. Louis. 

January 26, 1951: Selected Phase of 
International Economics, Dr. Meldior 
Palyi, consulting economist. 
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December 8, 1950: Wage, Price, and 
Profit Controls, A. E. Burns, George 
Washington University. 

October 9,1950: Health Education and 
Welfare, Oscar Ewing, Federal Security 
Administration. 

NATIONAL WAR COLLEGE 


February 19, 1951: The Struggle for 
the Mind of Man, P. M. A. Lenebarger, 
School of Advanced International 
Studies. 

February 16, 1951: Britain’s Postwar 
Labor Government, Samuel Beige, as- 
sistant to special assistant to the Presi- 
dent. 

January 5, 1951: Responsibility of 
Press to the Public and the Government, 
by J. B. Preston, New York Times. 

There is little wonder that our first 
leaders in Korea did not know the dif- 
ference between “hay foot” and “straw 
foot” in combat operations, Many were 
just management specialists and politi- 
cians, 

I have here in my possession a manual 
taught by our Army at Carlisle Barracks, 
Carlisle, Pa. Its title is “The Evolution 
of Military Policy in the United States.” 
This book states strongly to all its stu- 
dents how the Army should run the en- 
tire Nation. This is the type of educa- 
tion one mind can give boys from 48 
States under the guise of universal mil- 
itary training. This will take place in 
peacetime, even though by our Constitu- 
tion, the militia is in the hands of the 
Governors until called up by the Con- 
gress. 

One small quote from page 69 of this 
manual reads as follows: 

The one big item in our 30 percent of 
wasted effort was lack of an over-all high 
command to coordinate Air Forces, Army, 
Navy, intelligence, research, production and 
supply, manpower, and diplomacy as the 
General Staff coordinates the War Depart- 
ment. At the height of our war effort, we 
still lacked a proper over-all high command, 


Our Prussian General Staff has been 
fairly successful in controlling all infor- 
mation that comes out of the Defense 
Department. I refer you to consolida- 
tion order No, 1, which the Secretary of 
Defense put out a year ago. This order 
gagged all members of the Armed Forces, 
including inactive reserves from speak- 
ing their own opinions, 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania on 
January 23 of this year, revealed that 
General Marshall put out a confidential 
order gagging all service people from 
advocating any other. policy than that of 
the administration. 

I am going to burden you a quote from 
that letter as published in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of January 23, 1951: 

Officers may, upon their own responsibili- 
ty, and at their own discretion, make re- 
marks concerning unclassified matters on 
foreign or m ‘itary policies to selected 
groups for background purposes only and 
not for publication without obtaining prior 
clearance, provided that their remarks are 
confined to the bounds and policies which 
have been publicly announced by the White 
House, State, or Defense Departments. 


This is but a small start toward the 
control of education and propaganda 
that our Prussian general staff wishes 
to exercise. Their Spartan shield is se- 
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crecy. They use other methods today 
in influencing the press. 

Perhaps the best read President in the 
history of our country, Woodrow Wil- 
son, said on this subject: 

We don’t need less criticism in time of war 
but more * * *. Honesty and compe- 
tence require no shield of secrecy, 

FOREIGN POLICY 


Our failures at Tehran, Yalta, Pots- 
dam, and Washington in the field of for- 
eign policy has created a fertile field for 
additional growth of our Prussian su- 
preme general staff. They are already 
tilling that field. They feel that they 
should enter the field of foreign policy 
and control its making. Since 1945, they 
have been very successful in this venture. 
They justify their interest in it with the 
same reasoning that they justify their 


demands to control other segments of 


our economy. That reasoning draws the 
conclusion that a. Prussian supreme 
general staff should control anything 
that affects war making potential. For- 
eign policy in their book is definitely a 
military function since they as soldiers 
will have to enforce any policy that is 
made. 

The March 26, 1951 issue of Newsweek 
Magazine quoted Five Star General 
Bradley, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, as follows: 

Today in this half peace, half war, neither 
the soldier nor the diplomat alone can lead 
the American people in a wise course of in- 
ternational action. Both voices must be 
heard if American policy is to be realistic 
and effective. 


The words are plain, Five Star Gen- 
eral Bradley now says that the military 
must have a voice in diplomatic policy. 

The obvious question is what has hap- 
pened to the basic American belief that 
the civilians make the policy and the 
military only carry it out? 

General Marshall, General Eisenhow- 
er, General Guenther, General Clay, and 
other military men of the General Staff 
are actively making our policy with in- 
creasing regularity. It is no answer to 
say that we have too much incompetence, 
subversive activity and perversion in the 
State Department, which remind us of 
a band of monkeys swinging through the 
trees and while scratching themselves 
chant some gibberish about progress 
for political consumption. If we need 
new civilian officials, let us get them. 
The fact is, General Eisenhower is mak- 
ing policy in Europe today. Five Star 
General Marshall has been Secretary of 
State. The General Staff has gone to 
great trouble to place both active and re- 
tired men in policy making jobs former- 
ly held by civilians. When General Mar- 
shall was Secretary of State, he began 
reorganizing the State Department 
along General Staff lines. He introduced 
a number of officers or former officers of 
our General Staff into positions in the 
State Department. As an example, it is 
interesting to note that Colonel Byroade 
is Director of the Bureau of German Af- 
fairs in the State Department. He was 
not put in because of his special knowl- 
edge of German affairs, because he spent 
nearly all of his Army career in China as 
an engineer. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from California 
has expired. 

Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the importance of the matter the gen- 
tleman from California is bringing to the 
attention of the House I ask unanimous 
consent that he may proceed to the con- 
clusion of his prepared address, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

MANPOWER 


Mr. WERDEL. Mr. Speaker, the ad- 
ministration bill now being considered 
by this House purports to provide a new 
draft law of great urgency because of 
the Korean situation. It is so drafted 
that it drags universal military training 
with control in Washington, into the 
statute books by the heels. I think it is 
a fair assumption that amendment of the 
draft law would have been debated prior 
to the last election if this administra- 
tion had deemed that politically wise. In 
any event, I believe it is uniformly agreed 
that immediate revision of the draft law 
is desirable. I submit to you that this 
bill hopelessly confuses such revision 
with universal military training because 
the drafters of the bill assumed public 
demand for revision of the draft law will 
cause this Congress to pass universal 
military training as proposed, without 
question. 

Universal military training, under con- 
trol of a central head, has been a con- 
sistent objective of military socialism 
provided by a Prussian supreme general 
staff. By this means, some amount of 
training at considerable cost can be 
given a number of our own boys. But it 
means the Pentagon will hold strings 
that can influence education, industry, 
and labor, will deprive American youth 
of many of the decisions that you and I 
could make a few years ago. The pro- 
posed law has built-in means for accom- 
plishing the long-time objective of the 
United States Army for the destruction 
of our country’s National Guard. It 
provides for the substitution of the fed- 
erally controlled Organized Reserve un- 
der the guise of removing local political 
control. It achieves central control of 
the bulk of military manpower. In times 
of emergency, men will be called with- 
out discretion in draft matters or defer- 
ment matters by local draft boards. 
When that time occurs, and every Con- 
gressman writes hundreds of letters to 
the Pentagon, they will realize the arro- 
gance of a Prussian type general staff. 

Now is the time for Congress to answer 
this problem. The power to draft a 
farmer’s son, a machinist, or a clerk, 
will carry with it the power to determine 
how that industry can operate and 
whether it should operate, If this law 
is passed, Congress will be begging mili- 
tary staff officers for relief of economic 
conditions in local areas, They will re- 
ceive military answers by men under 
command and subject to military court 
martial without recourse by the Con- 
gress or civil courts. 

In this regard, I will risk being identi- 
fied as a patriotic American and direct 
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your attention to the opinion of our 
founding fathers as their papers have 
been compiled. In particular, I direct 
you to George Washington's Newburgh 
papers, wherein he declared that central 
control of the bulk of the military man- 
power is a natural internal enemy of the 
existence of this Republic. 

Let us remember that scare tactics to 
force congressional action is an old 
device. Our Prussian Supreme General 
Staff is spending public money on this 
propaganda. There are men in our 
Military Establishment who are still will- 
ing to speak up. Surely we can remem- 
ber Gen. Douglas MacArthur, when as 
Chief of Staff, he opposed the power 
seekers with Prussian general staff ideas. 
In his annual report to Congress in 1932, 
he said: 

Proponents of the scheme urged that the 
suggested arrangement would improve the 
efficiency of the national defense, and there 
were described in glowing terms the alleged 
advantages that would accrue to the United 
States. Disregarding alike the lessons of 
history and the advice and counsel of con- 
temporaneous military and naval authori- 
ties, the authors of these assertions em- 
ployed the most extravagant language in 
suppor’ of their personal opinions. How- 
ever, it was noticeable that no specific pro- 
gram nor any well-considered analysis of our 
situation was submitted in support of the 
claims advanced, 


The long term objective of complete 
manpower control can be seen from this 
text used at the Army’s Public Relations 
School. This is its school for budding 
propaganda artists: 

One item was incomplete use of our man- 
power potential. Civilian labor was allowed 
to drift from job to job according to selfish 
incentives instead of being used where it was 
vitally needed. The Negro population under 
present conditions does not give a full re- 
turn on its potential. Woman-power was 
used rather sparingly as compared to Britain, 
where every woman, even the most aristo- 
cratic, was assigned her place in war work. 


The language seems to say that after 
our boys are universal military trained, 
we will universal military train the 
girls and women, and labor will be put 
in uniform. From the Pentagon we hear 
the cries of “urgent emergency.“ We 
cannot delay in the national interest,” in 
this new step toward military socialism. 

Yet, while the emergency is on, they 
freeze the National Guard ceilings. 
They deliberately slow down the selectee 
system, and they put road-blocks up 
against every effective means of recruit- 
ing volunteers used in the past to bring 
the boys to the colors. I ask you, What 
goes on here? What kind of a game is 
this? 

The Pentagon has admitted the pro- 
posed UMT provision could not be put 
into action now, although they claim 
that there is no time to wait while they 
prove their case. Even if they get it, it 
will be months before we can have the 
equipment and the training camps ready 
to assume any reasonable training 
program. 

Most startling of all universal military 
training will not be universal. If they 
got it on the time schedule they ask, 
about half the first group of trainees 
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could not be called. They would be de- 
ferred. A backlog would be created 
which could never be cut down. Some- 
one appointed by the administration 
would have to make decisions as to who 
was to be trained and who stayed home. 
ITS OWN STUDIES CONDEMN THE SUPREME 

GENERAL STAFF'S PLANS AND ACCOMPLISH- 

MENTS 

It is interesting to note that our Prus- 
sian General Staff has recently caused 
two studies to be made of its own opera- 
tions. What they got back was so star- 
tling to them that they promptly had the 
reports marked “confidential” and or- 
dered them to be locked up. These re- 
ports condemned the General Staff’s cen- 
tralization tactics from a military stand- 
point as well as for economic and effi- 
ciency reasons. I have obtained copies 
of those reports. 

One of them, prepared by Army officer 
Col. S. L. A. Marshall at the request of 
the Army, may possibly contain infor- 
mation embarrassing to international 
relations, Therefore, I will not use it in 
its entirety, but that part of it which es- 
timates the present Army doctrine based 
upon public statements of our military 
leaders cannot possibly be secret. It 
cannot possibly be injurious to anyone 
except the proponents of our Prussian 
general staff. I think it important in 
the interest of national defense and 
economy that I present some of it to you. 
It is an official Army document which 
challenges the Army doctrine as being 
defeatist in character. It is entitled 
“Present Doctrine of the Army,” and 
reads in part as follows: 

The most recent definition of the role of 
the Army appears in the statements made 
before the Senate Armed Services Committee 
by the Secretary of Defense, Secretary of the 
Army, Chief of Staff, et al., during the last 
week in March 1948. These statements are 
consistent, one with the other; none states 
any proposition radically different than what 
is said by other witnesses. Hence, together 
they embody present doctrine and may be 
briefly summed in the following points: 

(a) That despite all assertion to the con- 
trary, the role of the Army has in fact be- 
come secondary. 

(b) That the Army is no longer considered 
as a force capable of decisively changing the 
balance in war by virtue of its own mobility 
and hitting power. 

(c) That the present concept of Army 
employment in war is primarily that of a 
defensive screen for the Air Force. 

(d) That the necessity for Army Field 
Force closing with the enemy in such way 
as to compel a maximum deployment of his 
forces under conditions of ultimate disad- 
vantage no longer exists. 

(e) That the Army will not be employed 
in such way as to win allies or encourage 
resistance to the enemy by other peoples. 

(f) That the general plan for the employ- 
ment of ground forces need not be consist- 
ent with the stated objects in foreign policy, 


The other report closely guarded by 
the Pentagon was rendered by Cresap, 
McCormick, and Paget, who are a well- 
known firm of management engineers, 
in New York and Chicago. It is written 
evidence of the fact that our Military 
Establishments should turn their atten- 
tion away from planned military social- 
ism and toward the job of training a 
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first-class Army. This management 
survey report made in 1949 says in part: 
THE PROBLEM 


1. The problem underlying this survey is 
reflected in the expressed View of the Sec- 
retary of the Army ard other top officials 
that the conduct of the work of the Depart- 
ment could be substantially improved. This 
view, in turn, is based upon the expressed 
opinion that the activities of the .Depart- 
ment are not executed sufficiently rapidly, 
require too many people, result in excessive 
cost and are not adequately coordinated. 

2. On the basis of the findings of this sur- 
vey there are 10 elements to this basic prob- 
lem: (a) The activities of the Army cost 
too much money to perform; (b) the activ- 
ities of the Department require too many 
people to perform them; (c) there is a lack 
of cost consciousness within the Depart- 
ment; (d) there is undue delay in the ac- 
complishment of aetions; (e) decisions are 
difficult to obtain; (f) there is inadequate 
coordination of the Department's activities; 
(g) there is an excessive amount of red 
tape; (h) inspections of fleld activities are 
excessive and duplicating; (i) there is ad- 
ministrative confusion resulting from inade- 
quate planning of major activities; (j) the 
activities of the Department are overcen- 
tralized. Numerous specific illustrations of 
the complexity of the Department’s admin- 
istrative machinery, involved in the exces- 
sive use of such artificial coordinating de- 
vices as committees, concurrences, indorse- 
ments, and inspections are incorporated in 
the description of these factors in pages II-I 
to 19 of the report. 


The report follows: 

EXCERPTS From SURVEY OF THE DEPARTMENT 
OF THE ARMY, FINAL Report, Cresap, Mc- 
Cormick & PAGET, MANAGEMENT ENGINEERS, 
New York AND CHICAGO 

I 
THE PROBLEM 

1, The problem underlying this survey is 
reflected in the expressed view of the Secre- 
tary of the Army and other top officials that 
the conduct of the work of the Department 
could be substantially improved. This view, 
in turn, is based upon the expressed opinion 
that the activities of the Department are not 
executed sufficiently rapidly, require too 
many people, result in excessive cost, and 
are not adequately coordinated. 

2. On the basis of the findings of this 
survey, there are 10 elements to this basic 
problem: (a) The activities of the Army cost 
too much money to perform; (b) the activi- 
ties of the Department require too many 
people to perform them; (c) there is a lack 
of cost consciousness within the Depart- 
ment; (d) there is undue delay in the ac- 
complishment of actions; (e) decisions are 
difficult to obtain; (f) there is inadequate 
coordination of the Department’s activities; 
(g) there is an excessive amount of red tape; 
(h) inspections of field activities are exces- 
sive and duplicating; (i) there is administra- 
tive confusion resulting from inadequate 
planning of major activities; (j) the activi- 
ties of the Department are overcentralized. 
Numerous specific illustrations of the com- 
plexity of the Department’s administrative 
machinery, involved in the excessive use of 
such artificial coordinating devices as com- 
mittees, concurrences, endorsements, and 
inspections, are incorporated in the descrip- 
tion of these factors in pages II-I to 19 of 
the report. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. In line with its conclusion that no sub- 
stantial contribution can be made to the 
solution of the 10 almost self-apparent prob- 
lems of the Department unless a fundamental 
attack is made upon the basic methods of 
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planning and controlling the Department's 
mission and upon the method of organizing 
for its accomplishment, the report recom- 
mends that the Department of the Army 
adopt a planning and control system and 
organization structure based upon the fol- 
lowing essential characteristics: (a) Inte- 
gration of responsibility for basic planning; 
(b) segregation of basic planning from op- 
erations; (e) association of implementation 
planning with operations; (d) establishment 
of adequate planning and control machinery; 
(e) achievement of a budget structure alined 
with organizational responsibility; (f) con- 
centration of responsibility for basic func- 
tions; (g) reduction in the number of inde- 
pendent and autonomous elements; (h) 
grouping of related and interdependent 
activities; and (i) establishment of a pure 
staff-line relationship between headquarters 
and field activities. The terms “basic plan- 
ning” and “implementation planning” are 
defined and described, beginning on page 
IV-6 of the report. 


5. Lack of decision 

Closely related to the factor of delay in 
accomplishing actions is the difficulty in ob- 
taining decisions in the Department of the 
Army. Many officers and civilians in the 
course of this survey complained of this 
factor, and more particularly of the ease with 
which responsible officers disposed of mat- 
ters requiring decisive action by referring 
them elsewhere. The many locations and 
echelons at which authority for different 
phases of each basic function is found, on 
which final executive authority is not in- 
tegrated except at the Chief of Staff level, 
contribute to this condition. It is often 
difficult for subordinate elements to find the 
division of the Department of the 
where they can get an authoritative yes“ 
or “no.” One of the many examples avail- 
able of this characteristic of the Department 
involves a proposal emanating from the Army 
Nurse Corps concerning the authorization of 
an inexpensive piece of equipment for nurses’ 
quarters. This request has been under con- 
sideration in the Department of the Army for 
approximately a year at the time of this 
survey and no decision had been reached. 
The master file on this case was 7 inches 
thick. In another instance Army Field 
Forces advised that the revision of the im- 
portant Field Manual 30-60, Psychological 
Warfare, had been pe 
years. This traditional buck-passing tend- 
ency of the departmental administration is 
not primarily due to the negligence of indi- 
vidual personnel. It is the result rather of 
the failure of the organizational arrangement 
to concentrate its final authority for indi- 
vidual functions in a clear-cut and decisive 
manner. 

11-9 

71. Red tape: Because the form of organi- 
zation makes it difficult to obtain decisions 
and achieve coordination, certain complex ar- 
rangements and processes have been necessi- 
tated to overcome these deficiencies. 

Committees: The first and possibly the 
most important aspect of this condition is 
the overreliance on committees to reach de- 
cisions and to achieve coordination. There 
are 47 committees existing in the Department 
of the Army, including only those commit- 
tees with membership transcending indi- 
vidual general or special staff divisions, or 
technical or administrative services. These 
committees represent a principal mechanism 
for coordinating decisions and actions be- 
tween the basic elements of the Department 
of the Army. While some of these commit- 
tees are involved in responsibilities which 
under any form or organization would make 
them necessary (such as those engaged in 
custody and protection of nonappropriated 
funds and review of promotions, awards, 
etc.), the majority of them are concerned 
with functions which normally would be as- 
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signed to responsible executives if integrated 
responsibility for major activities were a char- 
acteristic of the Department's organization, 
Over half of the 47 committees mentioned 
established or review policies, coordinate 
policies, plans, or actions, or have an ad- 
ministrative role. The membership of the 47 
‘committees (which may overlap slightly) 
totals 409 key officers and civilians. These 
committees meet with regular frequency and 
the deliberations are time consuming. The 
seriousness of the committee problem is in- 
dicated by the fact that the deputy chief of 
one of the principal technical services has in- 
dicated that he has assigned the responsibil- 
ity for committee participation to a single 
large division in his service and that a large 
number of officers are engaged in full-time 
participation as members of approximately 
170 committees and subcommittees (includ- 
ing some which are outside of the sole juris- 
diction of the Department of the Army). 


118 
9. Confusion due to inadequately planned 
activity 


The inadequacies of the planning and con- 
trol machinery of the Department of the 
Army, which are discussed in considerable 
detail in chapter III, engender a degree of 
confusion in the conduct of the Department’s 
activities which would not exist if reliable 
integrated plans embracing all of the De- 
partment’s major activities existed, and if 
there were timely and realistic controls re- 
vealing the progress performance with re- 
spect to these activities, against planned 
schedules or against standards of accom- 
plishment. While there is considerable plan- 
ning done in the Department of the Army, 
and while some performance progress con- 
trols exist, these inadequacies in coverage, 
integration, and techniques render this as- 
pect of the Department’s management in- 
adequate. The confusion resulting from this 
condition arises from the fact that person- 
nel and agencies of the Department, includ- 
ing field activities, are without the benefit 
of concrete, objective, and clear-cut blue- 
prints to guide them in their current opera- 
tions. It also arises from the fact that ex- 
isting plans and programs to a considerable 
degree overlap, conflict, and duplicate each 
other. Confusion also is derived from the 
fact that the current performance of many 
activities is not adequately refiected. Thus, 
there is uncertainty on the part of top man- 
agement, as well as the executives directly 
responsible for these activities, as to the 
existing progress status of these activities, 
and so subordinate headquarters elements 
and field commanders cannot be held re- 
sponsible for performance against planned 
objectives, 

117 
10. Overcentralization 


There appears to be general agreement 
among top officials of the Department that 
overcentralization of the Department’s ac- 
tivities in Washington is a major factor in 
the problem to which the survey is addressed. 
Although there are wide differences of opin- 
ion as to the causes, extent, and methods 
of eliminating overcentralization, it is gen- 
erally agreed that the size and cumbersome- 
ness of the headquarters organization is a 
serious obstacle to the prompt and economi- 
cal accomplishment of the Department’s 
business. In this connection the Patch- 
Simpson board commented as follows: 

“Uniess a decentralization policy is prose- 
cuted vigorously and continuously, the War 
Department will again find itself in the state 


of paralysis it reached at the beginning of 
the war.” 


Current concern for the development of a 
program to reduce the degree of centraliza- 
tion is indicated in the territorial com- 
mand test which was conducted by the 
Thiri Army from October 1, 1948, to March 
31, 1949. 
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Specific evidence of this condition is most 
apparent in two factors: (1) The volume of 
routine papers flowing to and from Wash- 
ington, and (2) the numbers of headquar- 
ters personnel handling nonsubstantive ad- 
ministrative details. A recent staff study by 
the Office of the Arnry Comptroller analyzed 
the directives and other administrative issu- 
ances reveived from headquarters by eight 
field installations during a representative 
20-day period in November-December 1948. 
More than 13,000 separate papers were found 
to have been addressed to these activities 
during this period, a very large proportion 
of which dealt with routine matters. The 
greatest concentration of origin of these 
directives was in the technical services, par- 
ticularly in the offices of the Quartermaster 
Corps and the Chief of Transportation. 
Natters which contribute particularly heavily 
to this flow of routine papers include trans- 
portation movements, interdepot stock 
transfers, civil personnel transactions, local 
procurement requests, and minor fiscal prob- 
lems. The extent to which headquarters per- 
sonnel is engaged in handling administra- 
tive detail may be adjudged from the esti- 
mate of a responsible official that more than 
one-quarter of all personnel of the technical 
service is engaged in routine activities con- 
cerned with the command of class I activi- 
ties, scattered all over the world. 

Overcentralization is interrelated with the 
other aspects of the basic problem which 
have been discussed earlier in this chapter. 
It is a substantial factor in the heavy over- 
head cost in money and manpower of the 
headquarters. By unnecessarily limiting 
delegation of responsibility to field com- 
mands and installations, it is the cause of 
delay and lack of decision in the accomplish- 
ment of routine administretive services, 
while housekeeping functions of these activi- 
ties are decentralized to the zone of interior 
Army commanders, causes lack of coordina- 
tion in the administration of these activities. 
The size of the headquarters organization 
has necessarily increased administrative red 
tepe, while the accent on centralized direc- 
tion of day-to-day operations, especially 
with respect to class II activities, has tended 
to place undue dependence upon current 
ections, to the detriment of adi quate long- 
range planning and programing. 

Overcentralization is caused by a number 
of factors. Foremost is the natural tend- 
ency of people to keep unto themselves the 
power of decision in specific matters. This 
reluctance to delegate authority to subor- 
dinate field activities is fostered in the De- 
partment of the Army by organizational, 
procedural and statutory conditions. Thus 
the lack of a clear-cut policy as to the ex- 
tent to which the headquarters staff should 
operate facilitates inconsistent individual 
interpretations as to the powers that will be 
retained in Washington. Inadequate pro- 
graming and systems for -control of per- 
formance are another factor in encouraging 
the headquarters practice of giving day-to- 
day decisions on routine field problems. Toa 
smali extent, the headquarters participation 
in detailed operations is specified by statute. 
The rest they could cure themselves. 

1-6 

(a) Detailed plans have been prepared 
despite lack of an adequate prior framework 
of basic plans. In general, whenever the 
need for a plan has been felt, the absence 
of underlying plans or authoritative direc- 
tives on which to base it has not been re- 
garded as a complete obstacle to initiation 
of the needed pian. Instead, it has been 
self-generated, and assumptions have been 
substituted for required directives. Since 
these assumptions may later prove to be in- 
correct, it may become necessary to revise 
the plans developed in this manner, thus 
creating duplication of effort which would 
be avoided if each prior step in the planning 
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cycle were completed before beginning the 
subsequent step. 

2. No provision is made for the continuous 
modification of existing plans to keep them 
current with changed conditions of assump- 
tions, 

Modification of existing plans appears to 
have been governed by current exigencies 
and emergencies, in spite of the fact that 
the conditions requiring modifications in 
plans existed in many cases long before the 
changes were actually made, This means 
that the Army is continually running the 
risk of being caught short of unwittingly 
developing new plans when revisions of 
existing ones would have sufficed, or of fall- 
ing back on outdated plans when none better 
is available. 

(a) Basic plans have not been kept up to 
date. The War Department basic plan, Octo- 
ber 1946, is only now in the process of revi- 
sion—27 months later—although it was 
originally intended that it should be re- 
vised annually. Further, upon examination 
for revision, it was determined that this doc- 
ument was not a plan after all and will, 
therefore, when completed, be regarded as 
the Department of the Army Policy Book, 

AMP-I is the first attempt since P147 to 
prepare a feasible mobilization plan. Al- 
though Pi47 was proved infeasible in Octo- 
ber-November 1947, AMP-I was not begun 
until last fall and will not be completed until 
April-May 1949, Had P147 been periodically 
revised since the end of 1947, it is likely that 
little further revision would not be neces- 
sary to make it fit the needs of AMP-I, as- 
suming, of course, that suitable revisions of 
strategic concepts had been handed down as 
needed. 

The overseas base development plan, as 
noted, has not been revised since May 1947, 
although an up-to-date base development 
plan is a prerequisite for the annual presen- 
tation of a program of construction to Con- 
gress. 

111 
GAPS IN COVERAGE OF PLANS 


As a result of inadequacies in the plan- 
ning machinery and planning process as de- 
scribed in the previous paragraphs there are 
several important gaps with respect to plans 
now in existence, 

In the first place, there is no current mo- 
bilization plan. Since the disqualification 
of P147 as infeasible over a year ago a new 
mobilization plan has not been developed al- 
though its preparation is under way. Al- 
though not available in connection with this 
survey, it is understood that there are cer- 
tain segments of mobilization planning which 
have been completed with classifications 
above secret. Although no evaluation can 
be made of these plans it is apparent that 
no complete, integrated mobilization plans 
are currently in existence, 

In addition, there are no long-range, com- 
prehensive plans (outside of the category of 
mobilization plans) for personnel (particu- 
larly as to the size and composition of the 
Army), training, installations, equipment 
procurement, or construction (other than 
one proposal which was tabled for lack of 
funds to cover even the first year’s plan). 
To some extent these gaps are the result of 
lack of long-range strategic guidance. The 
fact of their nonexistence, however, is ren- 
dered nonetheless serious. 

In addition, plans covering certain basic 
activities of the Army are of fragmentary 
nature. 

111-20 
2. Topside guidance for budget preparations 
is inadequate 

Long-range basic plans, within short-range 
fiscal year budgets could be developed, are 
not provided. 

There is no long-range guidance as to the 
size of budget estimates, and no long-range 
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strategic plan or definitive assignment of 
long-range roles or missions. Accordingly 
there is no long-range basis and there are no 
long-range procurement, facilities, or real- 
istic construction programs. If there were 
these long-range plans, it would be relatively 
simple to break them down into phases by 
fiscal years and to develop the first year 
thereof as the background for the corre- 
sponding year’s budget estimates. Instead, 
fiscal year estimates must be prepared on a 
short-range basis, subject to all the ills of 
ad hoc, belated planning, and with only a 
hit or miss relationship to long-range re- 
quirements. Because they insist on trying 
the budget to a single war plan—when the 
enemy does not follow the plan (as in Korea) 
everything is out of whack. 

In the absence of long-range budget guid- 
ance the basic budget estimating guidance 
furnished to estimating agencies by the Gen- 
eral Staff has been unrealistic. Estimating 
has been on the basis of proposing an “in- 
surance policy” for preparedness rather than 
on practical expectation in appropriations, 
Principal governing documents are the Troop 
Program, the Supply Supplement, and Pol- 
icies and Programs for Fiscal Year 1950, 
These have been out of phase and incompati- 
ble with the budget directives to estimating 
agencies. A further cue to the lack of real- 
ism in guidance furnished is indicated by the 
great number of revisions and supplements 
to the current budget directive. 

Because the original guidance is inade- 
quate, successive cutting necessitates repro- 
graming and recasting, forcing the redoing 
of great amounts of work with attendant 
waste, and final arbitrary cutting resulting 
in an out-of-balance, uncoordinated over-all 
Department of the Army program, 

11-37 
6. The Troop Information and Education 


Division consists of improperly located 
functions 


The three functions of the Troop Informa- 
tion and Education Division are (1) to dis- 
seminate nontechnical information to troops, 
(2) to conduct programs of vocational in- 
struction for military personnel, and (3) to 
conduct studies and surveys of troop attitude 
and opinion. 

The scparation of the nontechnical train- 
ing responsibility, now assigned to the Troop 
Information and Education Division, from 
the basic training function of the Army is 
unsound for several reasons. In the first 
place, the separation of “technical” (mili- 
tary) and nontechnical (morale) training 
detracts from the development of compre- 
hensive and well-rounded training programs. 
The distinction between morale and motiva- 
tion training on the one hand and military 
training on the other is unrealistic. Both 
of these phases of training are mutually de- 
pendent upon each other. In the second 
place, the distinction between technical and 
nontechnical training (which provides the 
distinction between the Organization and 
Training Division and the Troop Information 
and Education Division) is not and cannot 
be clear cut. This fact will result in a con- 
tinued “twilight zone” of training activities 
which it is difficult to designate clearly as 
responsibilities of either of the two divisions, 
Finally, the organizational separation of 
these two training activities complicates the 
conduct of the training job as a whole from 
the standpoint of programing and sched- 
uling. Troop information and education 
training activities must be included in train- 
ing schedules and program which are the 
fundamental responsibility of the Organiza- 
tion and Training Division. 

The function of conducting troop attitude 
and opinion surveys is not related solely to 
either training or troop information and 
education. While these surveys may reveal 
information specifically pertinent to these 
functions, the uses of the surveys over the 
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past 5 years have been broadened and cur- 
rently pertain to practically all of the staff 
agencies of the Department of the Army. 
Troop surveys may reveal information on 
such matters as personnel policies, training, 
food, and a host of other subjects not pri- 
marily related to troop information and edu- 
cation, These surveys are providing an in- 
creasingly important means for checking the 
implications of Army policies and programs, 
and gaging the effectiveness of individual 
commands in carrying them out. 

Because of the comprehensive application 
of these surveys, and because of their value 
as a checking device, it is felt that these 
activities are properly a function of the in- 
spector general. 

1-43 
HEADQUARTERS-FIELD RELATIONSHIPS 


Complex and faulty organizational and 
operating relationships between headquar- 
ters elements and field commands, installa- 
tions, and activities seriously detract from 
the effectiveness and economy of the admin- 
istration of the Department of the Army. It 
is clearly the proper function of the head- 
quarters to establish policies, develop plans 
and programs, establish basic procedures and 
standards, and control performance for the 
Department as a whole. A large part of the 
business of the Department, involved in the 
execution of these policies, plans, programs, 
and procedures, must for obvious reasons be 
performed by the field elements. The over- 
all administrative efficiency of the Depart- 
ment, then, may be measured to an impor- 
tant degree by the effectiveness of the rela- 
tionship under which the headquarters or- 
ganization provides basic policies, plans, and 
procedures for implementation by field ele- 
ments and maintains performance controls 
over their execution, The findings of this 
survey reveal many fundamental defects in 
this relationship. 
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3. There is insufficient delegation of authority 
to field activities 


Much of the concern for decentralization 
expressed by top officials of the Department 
and summarized in chapter II appears to 
stem from lack of sufficient delegation of 
authority by headquarters elements to field 
activities. This is primarily a matter of un- 
duly restrictive operating procedures which 
require field activities to submit proposed 
actions to headquarters for review and ap- 
proval. For instance, Army area or instal- 
lation commanders cannot now order trans- 
portation of personnel in units of 15 or more 
or cargo in carload lots without obtaining 
headquarters approval, even if the destina- 
tion is within the same Army area. Simi- 
larly, certain types of property surveys appear 
to bear out the impression given in many 
areas during this survey that too much em- 
phasis is being placed on the direction of 
subordinate elements by day-to-day deci- 
sions instead of through long-range pro- 
graming of their activities. 

111-0 
6. The complexity of the headquarters organ- 
ization produces complex headquarters- 
field relationships 

Fragmentation of responsibility in the 
headquarters organization, described above, 
adds to the complexity of headquarters-field 
relationships. In the first place, the un- 
necessarily large number of major organiza- 
tional segments into which the headquarters 
organization is divided creates a multitude 
of supervisory elements over field activities. 
Second, the fact that responsibility for each 
of the basic functions of the Department is 
not integrated under a single individual 
makes it difficult for field activities to locate 
expeditiously the source of final authority 
on specific matters requiring headquarters 
action. 
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7. Present headquarters-field relationships 
place an unduly heavy administration 
burden upon the headquarters 


Ey placing command instead of staff re- 
sponsibility for class II activities in the 
technical and administrative services, pres- 
ent regulations impose a heavy administra- 
tive burden upon the headquarters. For, in 
addition to dealing with the substance of 
each field activity work, headquarters must 
concern itself with detailed matters of per- 
sonnel and field administration, supplies, 
maintenance, discipline, allocation of ad- 
ministrative vehicles, and the like. This ad- 
ditional workload (estimated at more than 
25 percent of the total workload of the 
technical services, as noted on page II-18) 
would seem to contribute to the complaint, 
so often voiced during this survey, that the 
headquarters was so busy operating that it 
had tco little time to plan. Location of this 
workload at headquarters must also be con- 
sidered as a liability with regard to the 
added vulnerability of headquarters to 
strategic bombing and the physical strain 
which it would place upon the city of Wech- 
ington in another emergency. 

Iv-5 
C. Suitability of organization for rapid war- 
time expansion 

As has been forcefully stated in the Haislip 
Board report and in the management divi- 
sion report, a past deficiency of Department 
of the Army organization has been the 
necessity upon the outbreak of war to effect 
a hurried and far-reaching reorganization 
to support the vast increase in departmental 
activity. Such reorganizations under the 
conditions of pressure cannot be carefully 
designed, and represent a disruption at a 
time when upsetting influences are the most 
dangerous. Thus it is believed that an un- 
derlying principle in considering the future 
organization of the Department of the Army 
should be its appropriateness to conditions 
involving periods of neither complete peace 
nor complete war. The inability to phase 
organization according to clear-cut peace of 
war conditions renders obsolete the thinking 
involved in distinguishing between peace- 
time and wartime organizational structures. 
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2. Segregation of basic planning from 
operations 

There are wide differences of opinion with- 
in the Departmeut of the Army as to the 
merits of separating planning from opera- 
tions. During the course of the survey 
recommendations from key officials ranged 
from the suggestion that all planning be 

gated from all operations to the observa- 
tion that virtually no planning activity 
should be carried on separately from opera- 
ions. 

Detailed analyses of the planning processes 
in the Department of the Army lead to the 
conclusion that a sound policy in this re- 
spect would be the segregation of the organi- 
zational responsibility for basic planning (as 
defined above) from that for operation, and 
the association of responsibility for imple- 
mentation planning with that for operations. 
This takes into consideration the fact that 
basic planning must be closely coordinated 
across functional lines, and is of such im- 
portance as to warrant segregation of organi- 
zational responsibility for its direction, 
whereas implementation planning is pri- 
marily day-to-day functional planning and 
so needs to be intimately associated with or- 
ganizational responsibility for operations, 
It also reflects the need of protecting Army- 
wide basic planners from the distraction of 
detailed day-to-day operating matters. 

The integration of responsibility for basic 
planning and its separation from operations 
should provide the opportunity for improve- 
ment in broad planning, a need for which is 
commonly expressed by top Army officials. 
At the same time the integration of budget 
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development, the broad aspects of opera- 
tional research and legislative planning with 
the other phases of basic planning should 
give such planning reality, the loss of which 
is feared by those who criticize any segrega- 
tion of planning from operations. 

3. Association of implementation planning 

with operations 


The day-to-day implementation of basic 
plans by the operating officials of the De- 
partment requires further detailed pianning 
which is properly the function of the oper- 
ating elements. The concept is, in this con- 
nection, that the basic planners for the new 
year’s operations including appropriated 
funds therefore. The spelling out of these 
plans in detail and the preparation of such 
modifications of them as were required by 
changed conditions (and could be met with- 
ing the authorized appropriations), would 
be solely the responsibilities of the func- 
tional staff. Such a procedure would allow 
the operating groups to do the detailed plan- 
ning for which they are better equipped and 
which they need to do directly to maintain 
speed and flexibility in operations. At the 
same time it would avoid weighing down the 
group supervising basic planning with a 
heavy load of directing the detailed plan- 

Iv-54 

It is recommended that the Department 
adopt the principle of headquarters staff 
operation recommended by the Patch-Simp- 
son board, and outlined in the following 

phs. 

Conversations with top officials of the De- 
partment during this survey indicated wide 
divergences of opinion and the lack of defi- 
nite policy as to the extent. to which head- 
quarters staff elements should operate. 
Much of this confusion appears to stem from 
the National Defense Act of 1916, section 5 of 
which provides: 

Under the aegis of this act, the theory ap- 
pears to have been held for many years that 
the general staff should limit itself to plan- 
ning activities and leave administrative mat- 
ters generally to the technical and admin- 
istrative services. Presumably the latter, in 
their staff capacities, were expected to also 
limit themselves to planning and policy 
functions while operating in their command 
capacities. The term “operating” was gen- 
erally interpreted to mean the application 
of deailed administration supervision to all 
nonplanning matters, including those per- 
formed in field activities. 

The report of the Patch-Simpson board 
points out the fallacy of this concept: 

“The staff must operate, in order to direct 
and supervise, The old theory that a staff 
must limit itself to broad policy and plan- 
ning activities has been proved unsound in 
this war. + Unless a staff officer is 
able to assist his command in getting things 
done in addition to coordinating, planning, 
and policy making, he is not serving his full 
usefulness. In short, a staff is a command- 
er’s principal means for determining that his 
orders, instructions, and directives are being 
carried out as he intended.” 

The board accordingly proposed that the 
Department adopt a policy that the head- 
quarters staff should operate in order to 
make certain that the policies, plans, pro- 
grams, and procedures of the Chief of Staff, 
as developed by the several staff elements, 
were effectively carried out. However, the 
board noted that such supervisory respon- 
sibility over the execution of plans and pro- 
grams should not be construed as requiring 
detailed administrative supervision over op- 
erations such as now characterizes the direc- 
tion of class II activities by the technical 
and administrative services; rather it should 
mean supervision through the operation of 
good progress reporting and inspection sys- 
tems which would provide the staff with ac- 
curate status reports or “situation maps” 
concerning all important activities, on the 
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basis of which the staff could take intelli- 
gent corrective action when required. 
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PLAN FOR LEGISLATIVE ACTION ON ORGANIZATION 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

It is strongly recommended that, in devel- 
oping a plan for legislation to permit accom- 
plishment of organizational proposals of this 
report, a course of action be pursued which 
will provide the Secretary of the Army with 
the maximum flexibility in determining the 
detailed organization of the Department. 
Such a course of action is in direct accord 
with the recommendations of the Commis- 
sion on Organization of the Executive Branch 
of the Government with respect to depart- 
mental management throughout the execu- 
tive branch. It is also the course of action 
now being followed by the Management Divi- 
sion, Office of the Army Comptroller, in the 
preparation of an Army Organization Act of 
1949, in accordance with a directive of the 
Secretary of the Army. 

This plan of action should contain three 
basic elements: 

1. A single bill, which will provide in one 
document, a basic charter for the Depart- 
ment of the Army on organization matters, 
should be developed and presented to the 
Congress. It should place Army organization 
on a sound statutory base without depend- 
ence upon miscellaneous pieces of legisla- 
tion. 

2. This bill should empower the President 
of the United States, with power of succes- 
sive delegation to the Secretary of Defense 
and the Secretary of the Army, to establish 
the form of organization and the assignment 
of functions which will, in just judgment, 
facilitate the most effective administration 
of the business of the Department. 

3. This bill should provide for the repeal 
of provisions of existing legislation which re- 
strict the adoption of the specific organiza- 
tion changes which the Secretary of the 
Army decides to approve and installs, and 
which inappropriately restrict the authority 
of the Secretary of the Army to organize the 
Department generally. In instances where 
there appears to be continuing need for as- 
signment of particular authority to the De- 
partment, legislation should be amended so 
as to grant this authority to the Secretary of 
the Army, rather than to a subordinate 
agency within the department. 

Passage of such new organizational legis- 
lation would not only serve to facilitate the 
installation of improved methods of admin- 
istration in the Department but would also 
recognize the need of organizational flexibil- 
ity in meeting the following potential devel- 
opments: (1) Changes in the organization 
of the National Military Establishment and 
in the other armed services departments; (2) 
rapidly changing developments in the sci- 
ence of warfare and in the molding of an 
effective team of land, sea, and air forces; 
and (3) an increasingly grave world political 
situation. 


Mr. Speaker, this condition certainly 
indicates that our Military Establish- 
ment has been looking and working in 
fields other than its primary field of 
turning out a first-class Army. Here we 
can see some of the cause for at least 
some of our difficulties in Korea. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr. Speaker, I have been discussing 
this un-American plan to change our 
system of raising our forces for defense. 
In conclusion I want to point out the 
dangeis of any standing peacetime 
Arm 


y. 
The bill now being considered sets up 

a permanent peacetime Army. A stand- 
ing Army is one of the most dangerous 
instruments to be used against freemen. 
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It is a large group separated from the 
other people of our country, living under 
different laws and owing blind obedience 
to its Commander in Chief. Military 
court decisionseare final. No appeal lies 
to civil courts. That is the principle 
that makes an army effective. There is 
hardly an area on earth that has not at 
some time been enslaved by a large 
standing army. History tells us that it 
is impossible to preserve the liberties of 
the people where a large standing army 
is maintained. That, sir, is why the 
framers of our Constitution left control 
of the militia to the States during peace- 
time. It is the States’ power to control 
riots and insurrection. Our Chief Execu- 
tive was to have no control until the 
militia was called up by this Congress. 
Senate bill 1 grants peacetime discretion 
at the national military level to destroy 
the militia and National Guard, the 
police force of our States. Why should 
we follow examples that so enslaved 
other people when the light of liberty 
tells us we should avoid these rocks? 

The passions of men warned our fore- 
fathers that it is dangerous to put such 
power into any good man because it is 
too much power for a bad man to even- 
tually acquire. No one will deny the 
bravery of the army of Julius Caesar or 
that there ever was an army that served 
its country more faithfully. It was com- 
manded by the best citizens of Rome—by 
men of fortune and respect—yet the 
army enslaved its country. There we 
learned that freemen cannot depend 
upon soldiers of honor, integrity and af- 
fection toward their country, if they owe 
blind obedience to commanders under 
military law. The administration of 
justice under military law is so quick, 
punishment so severe, that neither officer 
nor soldier dare dispute the command 
even if he has other inclinations. 

Mr. Speaker, I have three sons. I am 
proud because I know they will want to 
serve their country in its defense, yet I 
wonder what I would do if they appeared 
at the door of this House in uniform and 
under command to remove their father 
from his seat. I know that many of my 
colleagues would want to hang them by 
their necks over the entrance to this 
Capitol so that other Government agen- 
cies, created by this Congress, might view 
them. Such men were hanged at 
Nuremberg; yet, they were under mili- 
tary command, and to disobey meant 
military death. 

The light of liberty shows us that an 
army created by a British Parliament 
with officers appointed by that Parlia- 
ment and pay checks received by act of 
Parliament, actually marched under 
Cromwell on that Parliament. When 
Parliament discussed dismissing the 
army, it discovered that the army could 
dismiss Parliament. Young men marched 
down marble halls under the command 
of young officers, who themselves were 
under command and stacked arms in the 
doorway of the House of Commons. Of- 
ficers in back of fixed bayonets told their 
free legislature what it had to do and 
how its individual members were to vote. 
That, sir, was a common law country, 
and we, too, can have our Cromwell. We 
expect Government agencies to try to ex- 
pand their powers. Why then should we 
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create a permanent large peacetime 
army with power to dismiss this Congress 
if later we seek to limit its power con- 
trary to the desire of its commanding 
officer? = 

We should not þe misled to think that 
a military commander will not do an ille- 
gal act. The commanders will say: 
“This Congress that created the Army 
was legal. I am the legal commander 
and my army was raised and maintained 
according to law. The Army’s legal re- 
sponsibility and duty is the preservation 
of liberty. My legal duty is to proceed 
as I logically believe liberty should be 
preserved.” 

This administration and its military 
advisers tell us we are in an emergency 
that will last at least 10 years. We, 
therefore, are not talking about a year- 
to-year army, which subject caused con- 
siderable debate on the ratification of 
our Constitution. We are looking toward 
the Rubicon. There the light of liberty 
shows the tracks of an army that crossed 
the river to dictate to its government, in- 
cluding the destruction of the hereditary 
right of kings. It made emperors out of 
shoe cobblers and gardeners and finally 
gave them Nero. As we look, we consider 
creating this force and placing it in the 
hands of an executive who we are sup- 
posed to check and balance. Yet he tells 
us we have no control over the Army’s 
deployment in peacetime. He says: “I 
can send your sons where I think we need 
policemen or I can send them to coun- 
tries with whom we are at peace, and 
thus create a condition of war without 
the consent of Congress.” 

The Nation is already overburdened 
with debts and taxes. We are on the 
brink of war only because our foreign 
policy has failed. Our enemy can de- 
feat us only if we walk into a land trap 
against 50,000,000 foot soldiers from Rus- 
sia. Why does this proposed law confuse 
the draft and universal military train- 
ing so that one subject cannot be con- 
sidered or passed without passage of the 
other? Did civilian minds or military 
minds draft this law? 

No one can deny that America is at a 
cross roads in its history. It is beyond 
belief that at a time of world crisis we 
should have in our Military Establish- 
ment persons whose hunger for domin- 
ion, whose passion for control, and whose 
greed for power should lead them to 
seize this moment of national peril to 
foist upon us that which they could not 
get at any other time. 

This Congress would be not only re- 
miss in its duties, but unfaithful to our 
country, if a full scale investigation of 
our military policies is any longer de- 
ferred. Our generals are not infallible, 
great though they may have been on the 
field of battle. They are not perfect; 
they are human beings like any one of us, 
but unlike us they have been trained in 
the autocracy of the military, a way of 
life basically alien to free peoples. It is 
only because we have had military men 
who could submerge their military train- 
ing to their native love of freedom that 
we have not approached this appalling 
State of affairs earlier. 

As I have repeatedly stated today, 
much of the legislation before us does 
not become effective until next year. I 
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respectfully suggest to this House that 
the membership send the bill back to 
committee and that our splendid Com- 
mittee on Armed Services convene forth- 
with and summon our top military lead- 
ers for a thoroughgoing and exhaustive 
examination of the policies which they 
are now pursuing, 

Unless this is done, not a single one of 
us can face his constituency with a clear 
conscience, nor repeat his Constitutional 
oath with clean hands. Failure by Con- 
gress to act is an admission that the 
American people no longer are capable of 
rising to emergencies. Failure by Con- 
gress to act is an admission that this law- 
making body is no longer fit to be free. 

Weigh the insidious schemes, the com- 
plex maneuverings, and the clever mach- 
inations which I have described here 
today and ask yourself how you can pos- 
sibly rest another hour until we have 
had an answer to the questions which I 
have raised before this House this after- 
noon. 

As elected representatives of the people 
we are all that stands between them and 
the total state toward which this Nation 
is rushing at alarming speed. If we fail 
them, all is lost. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WERDEL. I yield. 

Mr. SHORT. Is this following the gen- 
eral idea of the German general staff? 

Mr. WERDEL. I will answer the gen- 
tleman this way: In the course of my re- 
marks I think I will demonstrate to your 
satisfaction that we are moving along the 
line actually set out and blueprinted at 
the request of our Army by General 
Guderian. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WERDEL. I yield. 

Mr. PRIEST. The gentleman from 
California has referred to about three 
highly classified documents. Perhaps 
the gentleman has seen those documents 
through entirely legitimate channels, but 
I was wondering if for some reason there 
might have been a leak in some way, that 
they came into his possession in some 
way that would deserve a check up on 
the part of the Congress as to how they 
have been made available. 

Mr. WERDEL. If the gentleman will 
permit me, I am giving the serial num- 
bers of these documents. They are au- 
thentic, in my best opinion. The serial 
numbers are on many of them. On the 
Guderian Report I have already given 
the serial number. I will give the serial 
number of this document that I am dis- 
cussing. My recommendation in con- 
clusion is that the Armed Forces Com- 
mittee immediately investigate not how 
I got these documents, not where some 
patriotic citizens have aecided that Con- 
gress should begin discussing them, not 
how I got them, but whether or not they 
are true. 

Mr. PRIEST. Would the gentleman 
add to that recommendation also the 
recommendation that we might investi- 
gate the procedure by which highly clas- 
sified information is released from the 
Department of Defense or is made avail- 
able? 

Mr. WERDEL. No; my recommen- 
dation in that regard would be that the 
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Congress immediately take some action 
to find out why an agency of this Gov- 
ernment would classify as confidential, 
so as to keep it from the press, informa- 
tion of a political nature leading us down 
a road to military socialism. 

Mr. PRIEST. Perhaps the gentleman 
is right in that respect, but that still, in 
my opinion, does not preclude an in- 
vestigation of how highly classified doc- 
uments whether they were properly 
classified or not, if so classified how then 
they may be made available for discus- 
sion on the floor of the House. I think 
it would not preclude such a possibility. 

Mr. WERDEL. If the gentleman will 
permit me, the men who made these doc- 
uments available to me, I believe, are not 
the subject of investigation unless in our 
opinion we believe there is some reason 
other than political purposes in an at- 
tempt to deceive the Congress for them 
to be marked “classified,” as I have 
already said. 

Now, as far as my participating in any 
such investigation, I may say to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee that until I be- 
lieve this Congress is ready to give such 
men the Congressional Medal of Honor, 
Iam not going to be identifying. 

I cannot yield further, for I am talk- 
ing against time. 

Mr. PRIEST. Very well. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WERDEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. SHORT. Our Committee on 
Armed Services, in long, exhaustive, 
thorough hearings a year ago last fall, 
repudiated that idea, and I am rather 
shocked that the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia tells us that our Government, 
after defeating Germany, is now getting 
a German general, Guderian, to come 
over to instruct us, and we are willing to 
accept his idea of a general staff. I can 
imagine nothing more destructive. It 
is shocking to me. 

Mr. WERDEL. I was sure the gen- 
tleman from Missouri would feel that 
way. 

Mr.SHORT. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield, but if we had a single 
chief of staff he would be as powerful, 
and perhaps even more powerful in an 
emergency than the President of the 
United States. 

Mr. WERDEL. That is absolutely 
right. * 

Mr. SHORT. And you could take over 
the country and make it a military dicta- 
torship overnight. 

Mr. WERDEL. General Guderian 
says that much. 

Mr. SHORT. What the gentleman is 
giving us is shocking to me and it is 
all the more reason why we should de- 
feat the pending bill before the House 
now, this universal military training bill. 

Mr. WERDEL. We have a five-star 
general as Secretary of Defense. For 
all practical purposes, that is the Chief 
of Staff of the Guderian plan. 

Mr. SHORT. The Chief of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff is a five-star general, 
and I made a speech to get him his five 
stars, Omar Bradley, a fellow Missourian, 
whom I love and admire. 
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Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

The American people surely do not 
want the military to control the Govern- 
ment. The American people gave their 
best to defeat the kind of thing the gen- 
tleman is talking about in Germany. 
Why adopt it here? Where was the 
military at the time the Korean war 
broke out? Do you not think they are 
in just about the same place that Mar- 
shall was at the time of Pearl Harbor? 

Mr. WERDEL, The gentleman from 
Ohio is correct. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. WERDEL. I yield. 

Mr.SHORT. Ihave talked to General 
Marshall, General Eisenhower, General 
Bradley, Admiral Nimitz, Admiral Kin- 
caid, and others. I think all of those 
naval and military men will admit that 
the thing that won World War II was 
America’s industrial might and produc- 
tion capacity. Certainly the battle 
front can never be stronger than the 
home front. The thing we have got to 
do is to maintain a strong economy, 
financial solvency, and a going industry 
here in the United States in order to 
repel any aggression. 

Mr. WERDEL. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. SHORT. I hesitate to interrupt 
the gentleman again, especially when 
he is quoting from Mr. Donald Nelson, 
because he is a fellow Missourian, but 
the gentleman is revealing the high mili- 
tary mind. They demand unquestioned 
obedience and are never willing to give 
credit to any civilian. 

Mr. WERDEL. I thank the gentle- 
man. 


CONFUSION AS USUAL IN WASHINGTON 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 30 minutes and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Mc- 
MuLLEN). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, the Amer- 
ican people are certainly the most pa- 
tient in all the world. We do not get an- 
gry. We do not become indignant. We 
do not even write letters to our Con- 
gressmen unless things are really upside 
down. I say this because in the last 
3 months, more Americans have been 
writing letters to their Congressmen 
than ever before. And it is a good thing 
they are. There are plenty of very good 
reasons for anger back home. 

We are hiring civilians to work for the 
Federal Government at a fantastic rate. 
In the first month of this year, 60,500 
new workers were hired for Government 
offices. By the end of this month, we 
shall have almost 2,400,000 men and 
women on Federal civilian jobs. Is it 
asking too much to find out what they 
are doing? 

I will tell you what some of them are 
doing. They are regulating. What are 
they regulating? Let us have some ex- 
amples. A few months ago, the White 
House announced a price-control systems 
Ever since then, the cost of living has 
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been rising steadily. We are now being 
told that price-control regulations are 
to be issued within the next 6 weeks. 
What was all that hullabaloo about in 
January? . 

The plain fact seems to be that in too 
many fields, the administration is trying 
to play both ends against the middle. It 
wants price control, but it does not want 
anybody to “get mad.” So one day, we 
have controls announced, and the next 
day they are being modified or restated 
or clarified. The net result is that noth- 
ing happens, and we are right back where 
we started. 

Who suffers from all this mumbo 
jumbo? You know the answers. The 
poor consumer and the honest business- 
man take it right on the chin. There 
are some industries where honest, eth- 
ical businessmen are trying to maintain 
prices as they were supposed to be main- 
tained—at the highest price charged 
during the freeze period. They are 
finding that other dealers are selling 
second hand, used materials at prices 
higher than the price they are charg- 
ing for new goods. Could anything be 
more discouraging to decent business 
people than this? They watch their 
competitors getting away with this, and 
the Government is still afraid to put on 
a specific dollars-and-cents order. It 
would be the easiest thing in the world 
to do, but it is going to step on some- 
one’s sensitive feet, and the Government 
is deadly afraid of that. 

The housewife who buys meat and 
vegetables, canned goods, and cleaning 
supplies knows the score. Everything 
is going up. And now the word is out 
in Washington that new price increases 
are going to be allowed. This is part of 
the regular pattern in Washington. Up 
and up, taxes and prices, the spiral is 
going all the way. 

The prices are bad enough. But the 
confusion can match the prices. Our 
price-control machinery is expanding. 
But if you want to get a job in the con- 
trol agency, you must get yourself 
adopted by the Democratic Party. The 
word is out: No matter how well quali- 
fied you may be, no matter how much 
business experience you may have had; 
you are not going to get to first base with- 
out getting the O. K. of your Democratic 
machine. 

And the regulations themselves—they 
are patterned after the same legal 
hocus-pocus that was used during the 
war years. Nobody could understand 
them then, and nobody can understand 
them now. At one time, a large in- 
dustry got out a form explaining the 
meaning of one of those price regula- 
tions. They printed the form in Chi- 
nese, and there was not even a Chinaman 
who could understand it. We are right 
back now, doing business at the same 
stand. 

You will notice, too, that in the last 
few days, there has been a remarkable 
soft-pedaling of the RFC inquiry. But 
there just is not any way to soft-pedal 
this kind of a case. Out in Hazelton, 
Fa., three gentlemen got together and 
received an RFC loan for $7,800,000 to 
build a steel mill. Their total invest- 
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ment, as it appears on the records—and 
remember this—their total investment 
came to $600. The land on which they 
proposed to build this steel mill was given 
to them by the Hazelton Industrial Fund. 
It is an old abandoned race track. The 
RFC examiners disapproved the loan. 
The RFC engineers said that the loan 
requested would not be enough to build 
the plant. Yet, in spite of these adverse 
reports, the loan was approved, and these 
three smart promoters are in business 
with your money. If any private bank 
or insurance company had financed a 
deal like this, they would have been 
thrown out of business. But it seems 
that Uncle Sam is ready to dish out the 
taxpayer's dollar for anything somebody 
is ready to promote. 

And while this sort of funny business 
goes on, we are witnessing a few other 
choice items. Out in Kansas, a local 
manufacturer wanted steel to stay in 
business. He finally got it, but he had 
to pay three times the normal price. 
And when the steel arrived, it came to 
him from France through New Jersey 
-and every steel plate was stamped “‘lend- 
lease from the U; S. A.” 

You think this does not make sense? 
How about this? American manufac- 
turers are crying for tin, so what hap- 
pens? We are now sending huge 
amounts of tin and tin cans to foreign 
countries, some of which control the 
huge tin interests in Malaya. You know 
what will ke happening. Pretty soon, 
some of our American manufacturers 
will be getting the tin that we are ship- 
ping to England right back here at sub- 
stantial increases in price. 

‘This has become just about the ordi- 
rary run of things here in Washington. 
This last week a reporter walked through 
the Labor Department. A subcommittee 
of the House has described this office as 
grossly overstaffed, with inferior plan- 
ning, untrained supervision, and im- 
provident administration, It was all of 
these things. The reporter found girls 
loafing at their desks, wandering around 
in aimless conversations; he found men 
with their feet on their desks reading 
books or funnies. The only room he 
f und where things seemed to be hum- 
ming was the place where applications 
for jobs were being accepted. In one 
room of the big veterans central office 
in Washington, this same reporter saw 
5 people out of 14 working. He came 
out of his little trip with the conviction 
that agencies are hiring more people in 
places where there is not enough work 
to keep their present employees busy. 

In this kind of atmosphere, it is no 
wonder that things get fouled up. There 
are so many people on the payroll that 
it is hard to fix responsibility. When 
a businessman goes to Washington, it 
takes him a couple of days to find out 
the name of the man he has to see, and 
by the time he sees him, he has been 
there a week. What is more, when he 
does get to his man, the fellow prob- 
ably does not know a thing about the 
particular problem. More time gets 
wasted because there are too many peo- 
ple around. Smaller staffs with real re- 
sponsibility for getting the work out can 
do a better job anytime. 
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Some folks are charitable about all 
these things. They say that this mix- 
up is natural in times of war and emer- 
gency. But this sort of confusion is 
much more than the normal routine. I 
have come to the conclusion that it is 
a calculated confusion, designed to cover 
up poor planning and careless thinking. 
Just keep on hiring enough people; just 
go on with more and more forms; issue 
enough reports; keep folks working; tax 
all you like; and you will not have to 
worry about the political future. This 
is the basic idea behind the Washington 
merry-go-round now. 

As matters stand now, we have dis- 
covered that our RFC stands for rela- 
tives, friends, and contributors to the 
Democratic Party; we have begun to 
suspect that influence peddling is almost 


as big as Senator Kerauver’s targets; we 


have learned that the folks on the in- 
side can get tips on land values in places 
where atom-bomb factories are going 
up; we have looked on with amazement 
at the price freeze follies of 1951. In 
every one of these shocking stories 
there is one sound. It is the noise of 
Babel, the sound of confusion. Con- 
fused thinking, confused planning, con- 
fused living—until we get rid of the 
great confusers, we shall go on from 
crisis to crisis, from one emergency to 
the next, until no one knows how to plan 
his business or his life. 

Korea is the newest product of our 
confusion. Chaos may be the next. It 
is time for all of us to get busy, to start 
thinking in terms of the effects of poli- 
tics on our daily lives, if we are to get 
out of this mess with America intact. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. SEELY-BROWN 
(at the request of Mr. SADLAK), on ac- 
count of official business for Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LANE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in four 
instances and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. RIBICOFF asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude a statement made by the President 
of the United States to Mr. Harriman. 

Mr. LIND asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude a letter. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks and include an editorial. 

Mr. COLE of Kansas asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
and include an address by Alf M. Landon. 

Mr. WOOD of Idaho asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in two instances, in one to include an 
article. 

Mr. HOEVEN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include a Senate concurrent resolution 
of the General Assembly of the State of 
Iowa. 

Mr. BRYSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in two 
instances and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. KEATING asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in 
three instances and include editorials. 
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Mr. ANGELL asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in two in- 
stances and include extraneous matter. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to extend her 
remarks and include an editorial from 
the Boston Herald. 

Mr. NORRELL (at the request of Mr. 
Davis of Tennessee) was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks and include a 
speech delivered by the Governor of the 
Virgin Islands. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Record and to include a 
very able and well-prepared article by 
one of our Official Reporters of Debate, 
Mr. Roy L. Whitman, entitled “Marble 
Plaques of Destiny,” referring to decora- 
tions in the House Chamber. è 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman frota New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BATTLE asked and was siven per- 
mission to revise end extend his remarks 
and include three letters. 

Mr. JAVITS asked and was given per- 
misison to extend his remarks in four 
instances and include extraneous ma- 
terial. 

Mr. BOYKIN (at the request of Mr. 
PriesT) was given permission to extend 
his remarks in two instances, in each to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. DELANEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp and include a 
speech by the president of the Queens 
County Bar Association, Charles K. 
French. «, 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn, 

The motion was agrzed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o'clock and 54 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, April 4, 1951, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


348. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on the audit of the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs for the year ended June 
30, 1951 (H. Doc. No. 105); to the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments and ordered to be printed. 

349. A letter from the Acting Archivist 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on records proposed for disposal and lists or 
schedules covering records proposed for dis- 
posal by certain Government agencies; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 

350. A letter from the Secretary of the In- 
terior, transmitting the Ninth Annual Finan- 
cial Statement and Report of Operations, 
pursuant to section 13 of the Boulder Canyon 
Project Adjustment Act (54 Stat. 774, ap- 
proved July 19, 1940); to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

351. A letter from the Deputy Attorney 
General, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled “A bill to amend the immi- 
gration laws relating to stowaways"; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

352. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
Commerce, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill entitled, “A bill to promote the 
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rescue of civilian employees of the Federal 
Government who are lost in the performance 
of their official duties, to continue salary 
payments of such employees, and for other 

„: to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

353. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Air Force, transmitting the annual 
report of the Department of the Air Force 
covering the disposal of Air Force excess per- 
sonal property located in areas outside the 
continental United States, Alaska, Hawail, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands for the 
calendar year 1950, pursuant to section 404 
(d), title IV of the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949 (Public 
Law 152, fist Cong.); to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 

354. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled, “A bill for the relief of sundry 
former students of the Air Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps“; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

355. A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting a draft of a bill entitled, “A 
bill to control the exportation and importa- 
tion of arms, ammunition, and implements 
of war, and related items, and for other 
purposes”; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing «nd reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. HARDY: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H. R. 2952. A bill to authorize the 
attendance of the United States Navy Band 
at the final reunion of the United Confed- 
erate Veterans to be held in Norfolk, Va., 
May 30 through June 2, 1951; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 289). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. HARRIS: Committee on the District 
of Columbia. H. R. 2612. A bill to authorize 
the Board of Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia to establish daylight saving 
time in the District; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 290). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. TEAGUE: Committee on the District 
of Columbia. H. R. 3297. A bill to author- 
ize the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia to appoint a member of the Met- 
ropolitan Police Department or a member 
of the Fire Department of the District of 
Columbia as Director of the District Office 
of Civil Defense, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No, 291). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. KR. 1431. A bill for the relief of 
Tetsuko Hidaka; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 286). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 1821. A bill for the relief of 
Izumi Makiyoma; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 287). Referred to the Committee of the 


House. 

Mr, FELLOWS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 2785. A bill for the relief of 
Kimi Hatano; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 288). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BOGGS of Delaware: 

H. R.3480. A bill providing that gain real- 
ized on the sale of a personal residence, if 
used by the taxpayer for another property 
as his personal residence, shall be exempt 
from income tax; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: 

H. R. 3481. A bill to extend to June 30, 
1952, the authority of the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs to make direct home and 
farmhouse loans under title III of the Serv- 
icemen’s Readjustment Act of 1044, as 
amended, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 

By Mr. LANE: 

H. R. 3482. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934, so as to empower the 
Federal Communications Commission to pro- 
mulgate regulations to prevent inclusion in 
television broadcasting programs of matter 
offensive to public decency; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. O'HARA: 

H. R. 3483. A bill to provide for the main- 
tenance of a 9-foot channel in the Minne- 
sota River, Minn., from mile 14.2 to its 
mouth; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. PATTEN (by request) : 

H. R. 3484. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as 
amended, with respect to the effective date 
of annuities of members and elected officers 
of the Senate and House of R tatives; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

H. R. 3485. A bill to amend section 3A of 
tho Civil Service Retirement Act of May 29, 
1930, as amended to grant certain benefits 
to such officers as other Federal employees, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H. R. 3486. A bill to amend section 8A of 
the Civil Service Retirement Act of May 29, 
1939, as amended, to grant certain benefits 
to such officers as other Federal employees, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H. R. 3487. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to provide a direct Federal pen- 
sion of $100 per month to all American citi- 
zens, who have been citizens 10 years or 
over; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts: 

H. R. 3488. A bill to provide for the grant- 
ing of financial aid to Israel; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H. R. 3489. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, so as to make the offer, pur- 
chase, or sale of certain direct obligations of 
the United States for less than the face or 
par value thereof a criminal offense; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana: 

H. R. 3490. A bill to amend the penalty 
provisions applicable to persons convicted 
of violating certain narcotic laws, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. ENGLE: 

H. R. 3491. A bill to abolish the Lakeview 
Federal sustained-yield unit, Fremont Na- 
tional Forest, Oreg.; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 

H. R. 3492. A bill to provide for the grant- 
ing of financial aid to Israel; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. STOCKMAN: 

H. J. Res. 220: Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution relating 
to the terms of President and Vice President; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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H. J. Res. 221. Joint resolution to designate 
the lake to be formed by the McNary lock 
and dam in the Columbia River, Oreg. and 
Wash., as Lake Umatilla; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

By Mr. LANTAFF: 

H. Con. Res. 88. Concurrent resolution to 
express the sense of the Congress with respect 
to providing emergency food relief assistance 
to India; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 


faire. 
By Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin: 

H. Con. Res. 89. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the hopes of the American pzople 
for early liberation of the Russian people 
and the other peoples within the Soviet 
Union from their present enslavement and 
for early restoration of their basic human 
rights and freedoms, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, meno- 
rials were presented ard referred as 
follows: 


By Mr. GOODWIN: Memorial of Massachu- 
setts Legislature for Congress to remove the 
farm-price support of basic foods; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture for Congress to enact legislation to curb 
war profiteering; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Massachusetts Lezisla- 
ture for Congress to enact legislation to pro- 
vide for the distribution of cigarettes free 
of tax to patients in certain soldiers’ homes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of California, relative to 
the use of fresh dairy products in the United 
States Army camps; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, relative to the Social 
Security Administration and employees 
making contributions for old-age survivors 
insurance with an annual statement of their 
status and of the amount paid into the fund 
by their employers, etc.; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Maryland, transmitting a copy of a 
house joint resolution which clarifies the 
position of the State of Maryland with re- 
gard to the participation by the United 
States in a world organization etc.; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts, relative to reducing 
to 63 years the age for eligibility for old-age 
assistance; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Minnesota, requesting the reenact- 
ment of the emergency maternity care pro- 
gram for the wives of servicemen similar 
to the benefits provided for pregnant wives 
of servicemen during World War II; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Montana, appealing to and urging 
Congress to enact laws and promulgate rules 
and regulations in cooperation with local 
road officials whereby all rural roads specifi- 
cations and plans will be modified to meet 
local area requirements in accordance with 
accepted and recognized practical rural 
road construction programs of the respective 
rural areas, etc.; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of New Jersey, transmitting a copy of 
an act concerning interstate civil defense; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of North Carolina, requesting the 
establishment and maintenance of an air- 
port at the Kill Devil Hill National Monu- 
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ment in Dare County, N. C.; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ALLEN of California: 

H. R. 3493. A bill for the relief of Albert E. 

Wong; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H. R. 3494. A bill to authorize the sale of 
certain public land in Alaska to the Catholic 
Society of Alaska for use as a mission; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. BENNETT of Florida: 

H. R. 3495. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 

Cora B. Jones; to the Committee on the 


H. R. 3496. A bill for the relief of Jacob 

Gitlin; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BYRNE of New York: 

H. R. 3497. A bill for the relief of Grady 
Franklin Welch; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CRAWFORD: 

H. R. 3498. A bill for the relief of Lore 
Roeder and daughter, Jutta Roeder; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FARRINGTON: 

H. R. 3499. A bill for the relief of Thomas 
Inn Hung Chun; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 3500. A bill for the relief of Jeanette 
Etsuko Amano; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 3501. A bill for the relief of Takae 
Nomura; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, FOGARTY: 

H. R. 3502. A bill for the relief of Arthur 

Staveley; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. GWINN: 

H. R. 3503. A bill for the relief of Gunther 

H. Hahn; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
By Mr. KENNEDY: 

H. R. 3504. A bill for the relief of Nison 

Miller; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
By Mr. MORANO: 

H. R. 3505. A bill for the relief of Anthony 
Lombardo; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, 

By Mr. NORRELL; 

H.R, 3506. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Lillian P. Seale; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WALTER (by request) : 

H. R. 3507. A bill for the relief of Tsuyee 

Pei; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. WALTER: 

H. Con. Res. 90. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring the granting of the status of per- 
manent residence to certain aliens; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

181. By Mr. BUSH; Petition of citizens of 
Wellsboro and Tioga County, Pa., urging that 
a provision to prohibit the sale or distribu- 
tion of beer of any alcoholic content in train- 
ing camps and post exchanges be included 
in any universal military training bill; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

182. By Mr. BUSH: Petition of citizens of 
Coudersport and Potter County, Pa., urging 
that a provision to prohibit the sale or dis- 
tribution of beer of any alcoholic content in 
training camps and post exchanges be in- 
cluded in any universal military training 
bill; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

183. By Mr. HESELTON;: Resolutions of the 
General Court of the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts memorializing Congress of the 
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United States to enact legislation to curb 
war profiteering; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

184. By Mr. HESELTON: Resolutions of the 
General Court of the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts memorializing Members of Con- 
gress from Massachusetts to reduce to 63 
years the age for eligibility for old-age assist- 
ance; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

185. By the SPEAKER: Petition of John L. 
Henricksen, clerk, city of Huntington Beach, 
Calif., relative to opposing the proposed use 
of the United States Naval Air Station at Los 
Alamitos, Calif., for jet-propelled aircraft; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

186. Also, petition of Robert Yellowtail, 
chairman, Crow Tribal Council, Crow Agency, 
Mont., urging and requesting the defeat of 
H. R. 3235; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

187. Also, petition of Louis P. Wettstein, 
secretary, Socialist Labor Party, Cleveland, 
Ohio, opposing universal military service 
training; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 4, 1951 


(Legislative day of Monday, March 26, 
1951) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, in a world so filled 
with terror and horror, leaving a ghastly 
harvest of broken bodies, ravaged lands, 
ruined temples: We thank Thee for all 
the gentle and healing ministries which 
soothe our fear-haunted, troubled souls. 
We are grateful for the gladness of the 
morning, the freedom of the wind, the 
music of the rain, the joy of the sun- 
shine, the deep calm of the night; for 
trees and flowers, for birds and clouds 
and sky, for the tender ministries of 
human love, for the unselfishness of 
parents, the confidence of little chil- 
dren, the patience of teachers, and the 
loyalty of friends. 

Drawing refreshment from vineyards 
we did not plant, drinking at cisterns 
we did not dig, knowing the very free- 
doms for which we fight have been 
bought with a price, may we be eager 
in the supreme test of this day of destiny 
to make our lives part payment on an 
unpayable debt. So may our imperfect 
service express something of Thee and 
for Thee before life’s little day ebbs out 
and the night comes down and our 
work is done, In the Redeemer’s name, 
Amen. 

THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. McFartanp, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
April 3, 1951, was dispensed with, 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had agreed to the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 2615) to amend 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
as amended. 
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COMMITTEE MEETING DURING SENATE 
SESSION 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that members of the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations 
may be permitted to meet today during 
the session of the Senate in room F-39, 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered, 


AWARD OF CONGRESSIONAL MEDAL OF 
HONOR TO PFC JOSEPH R. OUELLETTE, 
CORP. GORDON M. CRAIG, CORP. 
MITCHELL RED CLOUD, JR., AND SGT, 
WILLIAM R. JECELIN 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, yester- 
day the Congressional Medal of Honor 
was bestowed posthumously on four 
heroic men of the United States Army 
who gave their lives in Korea. The 
names of the men, to whose relatives the 
Medal of Honor was awarded, are Pfc 
Joseph R. Ouellette, of Lowell, Mass.: 
Corp. Gordon M. Craig, of Elmwood, 
Mass.; Corp. Mitchell Red Cloud, Jr., of 
Merrillan, Wis.; Sgt, William R. Jecelin, 
of Baltimore, Ma. 


We in the Senate can acknowledge, to 
some small degree, our debt of gratitude 
to these brave men—and also inspire 
ourselves—by spreading the story of 
their heroism on the pages of our RECORD. 
Theirs indeed is the courage which en- 
ables a nation to sustain the worst dan- 
gers. Iask unanimous consent that this 
statement, together with the complete 
official texts of the four citations, be 
printed in the body of the Recor as close 
as possible to the front page thereof, 
and that following them there be printed 
an editorial from the Boston Post of 
April 3 entitled “Massachusetts Boys.” 

There being no objection, the state- 

ment, the citations, and the editorial 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Heroism Wins MEDAL OF HONOR FOR 
MASSACHUSETTS INFANTRYMAN 

Pfc Joseph R. Ouellette, an Army infantry- 
man from Lowell, Mass., has won the Na- 
tion’s highest award, the Medal of Honor 
for a series of heroic actions which cost him 
his life during 4 days of flerce fighting near 
Jongsan, Korea, the Department of the Army 
announced today, ` 

The Medal of Honor, the seventh to be 
won by Army personnel in the Korean con- 
flict, will be presented by Gen, Omar N. 
Bradley, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, to Private Ouellette’s mother, Mrs. Rose 
B. Ouellette, 23 Cabot Street, Lowell, Mass., 
in a ceremony at the Pentagon on April 3 
at 2:30 p. m. 

A sister and two brothers will attend the 
presentation. They are Estelle J. Ouellette, 
23 Cabot Street, Robert A. Ouellette, 12 Cabot 
Street, and Roland B. Ouellette, 45 Brooklyn 
Street, Barre, Vt. 

The 20-year-old infantryman, a member 
of Company H, Ninth Infantry Regiment, 
Second Infantry Division, voluntarily exposed 
himself to intense enemy fire to reconnoiter 
enemy positions and locate friendly troops. 
Later he again braved heavy enemy fire to 
retrieve air-dropped water cans for his unit, 
which had been without water for 3 days. 
When his unit ran low on ammunition, 
Ouellette once more entered enemy lines to 
collect grenades from Communist dead and, 
while returning, killed an enemy soldier in 
hand-to-hand combat. 
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The action which won the Medal of Honor 
for Private Ouellette is dramatically de- 
scribed in an eye-witness account by his 
platoon sergeant, M. Sgt. Grover L. Bozarth, 
501 Franklin Street, Austin, Tex.: 

“About 11:15 the night of August 31, 1950, 
the North Korean Army forces attacked the 
positions held by the Second Battalion, Ninth 
Infantry, on the east bank of the Naktong 
River. 

“Early the next morning, Private First 
Class Ouellette volunteered for a patrol 
which was to reconnoiter Hill 209, approxi- 
mately 400 yards north of the perimeter. 
This patrol was to try to establish contact 
with friendly forces thought to be on the 
hill. The patrol was halted at the base of 
Hill 209 by extremely heavy machine-gun 
fire. Private First Class Ouellette volun- 
teered to reconnoiter the hill alone. He 
proceeded to the top of the hill and to the 
far side while exposed to the fire of enemy 
machine guns. He found that friendly 
forces had vacated the hill. 

“During the afternoon of September 3, 
Private First Class Ouellette volunteered to 
attempt to retrieve a five-gallon water can 
which had been air dropped about 600 yards 
east of the perimeter. 

“The men had been without water for 
3 days. The only moisture available was 
the early morning dew licked of rifle stocks, 
grass and items of equipment. Many of the 
wounded were delirious from lack of water, 

“The route to the water can was down hill 
and covered by machine-gun fire from two 
enemy tanks and two gun positions. Against 
this heavy fire, Private First Class Ouellette 
made his way to the water can, which he 
found to be shot full of holes and empty 
of water. 

“On his way back to the perimeter he 
found a water hole and filled his helmet. 
Enemy fire became so heavy he was unable to 
keep the water from spilling from his helmet 
as he crawled along the ground. Although 
he returned to the perimeter empty-handed, 
his brave action, witnessed by men on the 
perimeter, stirred them to the highest of 
spirits and increased their morale greatly. 

“Later the same day, five North Koreans 
were killed about 25 yards on the north side 
of the perimeter. Private First Class Ouel- 
lette volunteered to go to the bodies and 
retrieve their grenades, which were sorely 
needed. 

“He slipped out of the perimeter, unknown 
to anyone, and worked his way to the bodies. 
One of the North Koreans was still alive and 
was killed by Ouellette with a trench knife 
in a hand-to-hand battle. He then returned 
with five enemy hand grenades that were 
covered with blood.” 

Sergeant Bozarth continues his account of 
the action: 

“The North Koreans assaulted Ouellette’s 
position many times. On six separate occa- 
sions the enemy threw hand grenades di- 
rectly into his foxhole. Each time he would 
leap from the fox hole into the enemy small 
arms fire covering the area until the grenade 
exploded then would return to his hole and 
continue to fight. At the seventh attempt 
to neutralize Private First Class Ouellette’s 
position he was severely wounded by an 
enemy grenade. 

“Although rapidly weakening from the loss 
of blood from his wound, Private First Class 
Ouellette continued to fight by throwing 
hand grenades at the attacking enemy until 
the enemy blasted his position once more 
with a direct hit in his foxhole. This gre- 
nade ended his life.” 

Private Ouellette, who was born in Lowell 
and attended school there, enlisted in the 
Army January 30, 1948, at Fort Banks, Win- 
throp, Mass. He accompanied the Second 
Infantry Division overseas in July, 1950. 

The Medal of Honor citation reads: 

“Pic Joseph R. Ouellette, Company H, 
Ninth Infantry Regiment, distinguished 
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himself by conspicuous gallantry and in- 
trepidity in action against the enemy from 
August 31 to September 3, 1950, in the Nak- 
tong-Gang River salient near Yongsan, Ko- 
rea. When an enemy assault cut off and 
surrounded his unit, he voluntarily made 
& reconnaissance of a nearby hill under in- 
tense enemy fire to locate friendly troop 
positions and obtain information of the 
enemy's strength and location. Finding 
that friendly troops were not on the hill he 
worked his way back to his unit under 
heavy fire. Later when an air drop of water 
was made outside the perimeter he again 
braved heavy enemy fire in an attempt to 
retrieve water for his unit. Finding the 
dropped cans broken and devoid of water 
he returned to his unit. His heroic at- 
tempt greatly increased his comrades’ 
morale. When ammunition and grenades 
ran low Private Ouellette again slipped out 
of the perimeter to collect these from enemy 
dead. After collecting grenades he was at- 
tacked by an enemy soldier. He killed this 
enemy in hand-to-hand combat and gath- 
ered up the ammunition and returned to 
his unit. When the enemy attacked on 
September 3 they assaulted his position 
with grenades. On six occasions Private 
Ouellette leaped from the fox hole to escape 
exploding grenades. In doing so he had to 
face enemy small-arms fire. He continued 
his resistance despite a severe wound until 
he lost his life. The extraordinary heroism 
and intrepidity displayed by Private 
Ouellette reflects the highest credit upon 
himself and was in keeping with the es- 
teemed traditions of the military service.” 


‘TWENTY-ONE-YEAR-OLD ARMY CORPORAL 
AWARDED MEDAL or HONOR 

The Medal of Honor has been awarded 
posthumously to a young Army corporal from 
Elmwood, Mass., who unhesitatingly gave 
his life for his comrades, the Department of 
the Army announced today. 

Corp. Gordon M. Craig, 21, of the Six- 
teenth Reconnaissance Company, First Cay- 
alry Division, sacrificed his own life on 
September 10, 1950, near Kasan, Korea, to 
save the lives of four of his comrades by 
smothering the burst of an enemy grenade 
with his body. 

The ninth Medal of Honor won by Army 
heroes in the Korean campaign will be pre- 
sented to Corporal Craig's mother, Mrs. 
Mildred L. Craig, 306 Whitman Street, Elm- 
wood, Mass., by Gen. Omar N. Bradley, Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, in a cere- 
mony at the Pentagon on April 3, 1951, at 
2:30 p. m. 

Others to attend the presentation are 
Alan M. Craig, a brother, also of 306 Whit- 
man Street, and a sister, Mrs. Constance L. 
Gowen, Scotland Street, West Bridgewater, 
Mass. 


An eyewitness account of the action which 
won the Nation's highest honor for Corporal 
Craig is furnished by one of his fellow sol- 
diers, Sgt. William V. Thiem, route 2, box 608, 
New Orleans, La. 

“The action took place on the side of a 
steep hill. The enemy had many well-pre- 
pared positions on the slopes and crest of 
this particular hill. The hill was located 
very strategically, and the enemy was de- 
termined to hold their positions. 

“The enemy was well dug in on the forward 
slope of the hill. As friendly forces ad- 
vanced up the hill they were subjected to 
intense small arms, grenade, and mortar fire, 

“An enemy machine gun nest, which was 
seriously hampering the attack of the com- 
pany, was located about half way up the 
hill. As the group of men of which Corporal 
Craig was a part neared this machine gun 
nest an enemy soldier stood up and threw a 
grenade into the group. Corporal ig, 
without hesitation, threw himself on the 
grenade instead of trying to move to safety. 
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“Corporal Craig died instantly, but the 
other four men in the group were spared pos- 
sible injury and they then moved on forward 
to destroy this position.” 

The account concludes, “Corporal Craig 
voluntarily and without hesitation sacri- 
ficed his life to save the lives of four of his 
fellow soldiers.“ 

Lt. Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, command- 
ing the Eighth Army in Korea, said of the gal- 
lantry of Corporal Craig: “His unswerving 
devotion to his country and determination 
to accomplish his mission have earned him a 
place among the great soldiers of this and 

t wars. 

“It is gratifying to me to have the privi- 
lege of recommending this fine soldier for 
the Nation's highest award, the Medal of 
Honor.” 

Corporal Craig was born at Brockton, 
Mass., on August 3, 1929. He attended pub- 
lic schools at East Bridgewater, Mass. After 
enlisting in the Army at Brockton on July 
20, 1948, he left the United States for the 
Far East Command in October of the same 


year, 

Following is the Medal of Honor citation: 

“Corporal Craig, Sixteenth Reconnaissance 
Company, First Cavalry Division, distin- 
guished himself by conspicuous gallantry 
and intrepidity above and beyond the call 
of duty in action against the enemy near 
Kasan, Korea, on September 10, 1950. Dur- 
ing the attack on a strategic enemy-held hill 
his company’s advance was subjected to in- 
tense hostile grenade, mortar, and smalle 
arms fire. Corporal Craig and four comrades 
moved forward to eliminate an enemy ma- 
chine-gun nest that was hampering the 
company’s advance. At that instant an 
enemy machine hurled a hand gre- 
nade at the advancing men. Without hesi- 
tating or attempting to seek cover for him- 
self, Corporal Craig threw himself on the 
grenade and smothered its burst with his 
body. His intrepid and selfiess act, in which 
he unhesitatingly gave his life for his com- 
rades, inspired them to attack with such 
ferocity that they annihilated the enemy 
machine-gun crew, enabling the company to 
continue its attack. Corporal Craig’s noble 
self-sacrifice reflects the highest credit upon 
himself and upholds the esteemed traditions 
of the military service,” 
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Army INFANTRY CORPORAL From WISCONSIN 
AWARDED MEDAL OF Honor POSTHUMOUSLY 


The eighth Medal of Honor won by Army 
heroes in Korean military operations has 
been awarded posthumously to infantry 
Corp. Mitchell Red Cloud, Jr., an American 
Indian from Merrillan, Wis., the Department 
of the Army announced today. 

Although wounded during a fanatical Chi- 
nese Communist attack near Chonghyon, 
Korea, Corporal Red Cloud refused aid or 
assistance. Wrapping one arm around a tree 
for support, the courageous infantryman 
from Company E, Nineteenth Infantry Regi- 
ment, Twenty-fourth Infantry Division, con- 
tinued to pour deadly automatic rife fire 
into the onrushing enemy troops until his 
position was completely overrun. His gal- 
lant action delayed the enemy attack long 
enough for the company to hastily reorganize 
in new defensive positions, and made it pos- 
sible to evacuate all wounded personnel along 
with the company. 

Gen. Omar N, Bradley, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, will present the Na- 
tion's highest award to Mrs. Nellie Red Cloud, 
post-office box 161, Friendship, Wis., mother 
of Corporal Red Cloud, in a ceremony at the 
Pentagon, on April 3 at 2:30 p. m. Merlin 
Red Cloud, a brother, also of Friendship, 
and Mrs. Sadie Leach, a cousin (interpreter), 
post-office box 263, Adam, Wis., will attend 
the ceremony. 

An account of battle conditions at the 
time of Corporal Red Cloud’s valorous ac- 
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tions is furnished by his company com- 
mander, Capt. Walter E. Conway, of Marina, 
Calif.: 

“Morale of our forces was high even though 
they had been without rest or sleep for a 
considerable period of time. All members 
of Company E were occupying dug in, de- 
fensive positions in the vicinity of Hill 123 
and were actively engaged in stopping the 
enemy attack, 

“Enemy morale was fanatically high, 
This was the first real battle between the 
Chinese. Communist forces and United 
States troops. The enemy had suffered some 
previous casualties, but these had not been 
in suficient quantity to reduce his fanati- 
cism- or determination. Enemy forces were 
in, on the flanks of, and behind the com- 
pany position. The enemy concentrated in- 
tense small arms, mortar, and automatic 
weapons fire on our entire position through- 
out his attack. 

“The enemy was engaged in attacking our 
bridgehead defense line with numerically 
superior forces, apparently hoping to find 
a gap or weak spot through which he could 
penetrate and destroy our bridgehead posi- 
tion.” : 

Corporal Red Cloud’s part in the ensuing 
action is described in an eyewitness account 
by his platoon leader, First Lt. John A. 
Anderson, 2327 East Sixth Street, Superior, 
Wis.: 

“At 0615 hours on the morning of Novem- 
ber 5, 1950, Company E was occupying @ 
defensive position on Hill 123. I heard Cor- 
poral Red Cloud shout the warning that the 
enemy was coming into our position. 

“Immediately after he had sounded the 
warning, I saw Corporal Red Cloud open fire 
with his automatic rifle on a large group 
of enemy who were rushing toward his posi- 
tion. 

“Later, I saw Corporal Red Cloud fall, badly 
wounded by a burst of fire from an enemy 
burp gun. Still later, I saw Corporal Red 
Cloud, even though he was critically 
wounded, grab hold of a tree to support 
himself and continue fire with his auto- 
matic rifle until the enemy completely over- 
ran his position and killed him.” 

Captain Conway resumes the narrative, 
and summarizes the effect of the heroic in- 
fantryman’s actions: 

“By his gallant disregard of his own per- 
sonal safety and his immediate response to 
the initial enemy attack, Corporal Red Cloud 
delayed the enemy for a sufficient length of 
time to permit his company to reorganize 
and tighten up its already infiltrated de- 
fenses, and saved the company from being 
completely overrun by the initial attack. 

“His resumption of firing at the sacrifice 
of his own life prevented additional heavy 
casualties.” : 

Corporal Red Cloud was born on July 2, 
1924, at Hatfield, Wis. During World War 
II he served in the Marine Corps from August 
1941 until November 1945. He enlisted in 
the Army on October 1, 1948, at La Grosse, 
Wis. 

The Medal of Honor citation follows: 

“Corporal Red Cloud, Company E. Nine- 
teenth Infantry Regiment, distinguished 
himself by conspicuous gallantry and in- 
trepidity above and beyond the call of duty 
in action against the enemy near Chonghyon, 
Korea, on November 5, 1950. From his posi- 
tion on the point of a ridge immediately in 
front of the company command post he 
was the first to detect the approach of the 
Chinese Communist forces and give the 
alarm as the enemy charged from a brush 
covered area less than 100 feet from him. 
Springing up he delivered devastating point 
blank automatic rifie fire into the advancing 
enemy. His accurate and intense fire 
checked this assault and gained time for the 
company to consolidate its defense. With 
utter fearlessness he maintained his firing 
position until severely wounded by enemy 
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fire. Refusing assistance he pulled himself 
to his feet and wrapped his arm around a 
tree, continued his deadly fire until again. 
and fatally, wounded. This heroic act 
stopped the enemy from overrunning his 
company’s position and gained time for re- 
organization and evacuation of the wound- 
ed. Corporal Red Cloud’s dauntless courage 
and gallant self-sacrifice reflects the highest 
credit upon himself and upholds the es- 
teemed traditions of the Army of the United 
States.” 


ARMY INFANTRY SERGEANT FROM BALTIMORE 
AWARDED MEDAL or HONOR POSTHUMOUSLY 


A 20-year-old Army Infantry sergeant from 
Baltimore, Md., who was killed in action near 
Saga, Korea, in a display of “incredible cour- 
age and willingness to sacrifice himself,” has 
been awarded the Medal of Honor posthu- 
mously, the Department of the Army an- 
nounced today. 

Sgt. William R. Jecelin, 2228 Henneman 
Avenue, Baltimore, Md., becomes the sixth 
soldier to win the Nation’s highest honor for 
outstanding heroism while fighting in Korea, 

The award was made to the heroic ser- 
geant of Company C, Thirty-fifth Infantry 
Regiment, Twenty-fifth Infantry Division, 
for leading an assault in the face of intense 
fire against a ridge occupied by a heavily 
armed enemy force. When an enemy gre- 
nade was thrown in the midst of his platoon 
the young infantryman smothered it with 
his own body, saving the lives of at least five 
members of his squad. He was killed in- 
stantly. This act of self-sacrifice so in- 
spired his comrades that, in a furious fire 
fight, they completely wiped out the enemy 
force. : 

The medal will be presented to Sergeant 
Jecelin’s father, John Jecelin, 2107 East 
Chase Street, Baltimore, Md., by Gen. Omar 
N. Bradley, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, in a ceremony at the Pentagon on 
April 3 at 2:30 p. m. 

Agnes Jecelin, sister, George Jecelin, 
brother, Mrs. Marie De Vaux, sister, and 
John De Vaux, brother-in-law, all of 8106 
Walnut Street, Chesco Park, Baltimore, Md., 
plan to attend the presentation. 

The action which won the Medal of Honor 
for Sergeant Jecelin was described by his 
platoon leader, First Lt. John J. Hayduk, of 
R. F. D. No. 1, Pittsfield, Mass., formerly of 
146 Horsehead Boulevard, Elmira Heights, 
N. T.: 

“On September 18, 1950, Company O. 
Thirty-fifth RCT (Regimental Combat 
Team), was ordered to attack, destroy the 
enemy, and secure a long ridge to their direct 
front. The first platoon moved out to take 
the objective, but the steel saw-toothed ridge 
was so well fortified and the enemy fire be- 
came so heavy that they were forced to 
withdraw.” 

The following day Sergeant Jecelin’s pla- 
toon planned to make a frontal assault on 
the enemy while two other platoons would 
close in from both flanks. 

“After an artillery barrage and an air strike 
as preparation, the attack was launched,” ac- 
cording to Lieutenant Hayduk. Sergeant 
Jecelin, a squad leader, led his men through 
shell fire across rice paddies and rocky 
ground to the base of the ridge. There the 
squad was subjected to such deadly small- 
arms fire that it was forced to disperse and 
take cover. 

Sergeant Jecelin stood up in the murder- 
ous fire and rallied his men. Firing his rifle 
and throwing grenades, he led them up the 
steep hill into the face of the fire. At the 
crest they were again forced to disperse and 
take cover as the enemy bullets spit out at 
them. Again Sergeant Jecelin rose and ral- 
lied his men and, with fixed bayonet, ad- 
vanced on the enemy, 

Lieutenant Hayduk’s report states that the 
young squad leader led his unit into an 
enemy antitank-gun position, Using bayo- 
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nets and rifle butts, the men killed several 
enemy soldiers until fierce artillery and 
machine-gun fire forced them temporarily to 
take cover. 

“Still Sergeant Jecelin refused to be 
stopped,” the account continues. “He 
leaped to his feet and, by his expert leader- 
ship and extraordinary courage, so inspired 
his men that they rose, charged the enemy, 
and again engaged in a fierce hand-to-hand 
struggle. 

“At this instant an enemy soldier, hidden 
by camouflage in a hole, suddenly stood up 
and threw a grenade into the midst of Ser- 
geant Jecelin’s squad. Sergeant Jecelin 
made a lunge and threw his body over the 
grenade in order to shield his comrades from 
almost certain death.” 

The eyewitness description by Lieutenant 
Hayduk concludes by telling how Sergeant 
Jecelin's courage and willingness to sacrifice 
himself for his fellow soldiers so inspired 
them that they overran and destroyed the 
enemy force. 

Sergeant Jecelin attended Baltimore public 
schools. He enlisted in the Army on Au- 
gust 31, 1948, at Camp Holabird, Md. He left 
the United States for the Far East Command 
in March 1949. 

Following is the Medal of Honor citation: 

“Sgt. William R. Jecelin, Company C, 
Thirty-fifth Infantry Regiment, distin- 
guished himself by conspicuous gallantry 
and intrepidity above and beyond the call of 
duty in action against the enemy near Saga, 
Korea, on September 19, 1950. This com- 
pany was ordered to secure a prominent, saw- 
toothed ridge from a well entrenched and 
heavily armed enemy force. Unable to cap- 
ture the objective in the first attempt, a 
frontal and flanking assault was launched, 
He led his platoon through heavy enemy fire 
and bursting shells, across rice fields and 
rocky terrain, in direct frontal attack on the 
ridge in order to draw fire away from the 
flanks. The unit advanced to the base of 
the cliff, where intense, accurate hostile fire 
stopped the attack, y 

“Realizing that an assault was the only 
solution, Sergeant Jecelin rose from ħis posi- 
tivn firing his rifle and throwing grenades 
as he called on his men to follow him. De- 
spite the intense enemy fire this attack car- 
ried to the crest of the ridge where the 
men were forced to take cover. Again he 
rallied his men and stormed the enemy 
strongpoint. With fixed bayonets they 
charged into the face of antitank fire and 
engaged the enemy in hand-to-hand combat. 
After clubbing and slashing this force into 
submission the platoon was forced to take 
cover from direct frontal fire of a self- 
propelled gun. Refusing to be stopped he 
leaped to his feet and through sheer per- 
sonal courage and fierce determination led 
his men in a new attack. At this instant a 
well-camoufiaged enemy soldier threw a 
grenade at the remaining members of the 
platoon. He immediately lunged and covered 
the grenade with his body, absorbing the 
full force of the explosion to save those 
around him. This incredible courage and 
willingness to sacrifice himself for his com- 
rades so imbued them with fury that they 
completely eliminated the enemy force. 
Sergeant Jecelin’s heroic leadership and out- 
standing gallantry reflect the highest credit 
upon himself and uphold the esteemed tra- 
ditions of the military service.” 


[From the Boston Post of April 3, 1951] 
MASSACHUSETTS Bors 


In Washington today two mothers of Mas- 
sachusetts boys who gave their lives in Korea 
will receive Congressional Medals of Honor 
posthumously awarded their heroic off- 
springs. Behind each presentation is a story 
of an American boy’s bravery above and be- 
yond the call of duty—a story of cool dis- 
regard for individual safety when the stake 
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was the lives of other young Americans like 
them. 

It is significant that four of the 10 Medals 
of Honor awarded since the outbreak of hos- 
tilities in Korea have been made to sons of 
Massachusetts. The Bay State will not make 
any claim to greater heroism or greater 
patriotism among her sister States on the 
basis of figures like that, but she may well 
take satisfaction from those ceremonies in 
Washington today that Massachusetts, as 
always, remains in bold type in the gallant 
pages of America’s military history. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
in connection with the awards of the 
Congressional Medal of Honor just re- 
ferred to by my colleague, I ask unani- 
mous consent that there be printed in 
the Record an article by Edward T. Fol- 
liard, which appeared in the Washington 
Post of this morning, describing the 
awarding of the medals by General 
Bradley for glorious acts in Korea by the 
four boys who gave their lives in their 
courageous effort. I am proud that two 
of these boys are from my home State of 
Massachusetts. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CONGRESSIONAL MEDALS GIVEN PARENTS OF 
Four GI's SLAIN In KOREA 


(By Edward T. Folliard) 


The valiant in battle come from America’s 
farms and from her big towns and little 
towns. They may be the sons of immigrants, 
or, as the Nation was reminded yesterday, 
they may be of a race that met the Pilgrims 
at the shore. 

In a poignant ceremony at the Pentagon, 
the Congressional Medal of Honor was given 
to the parents of four soldiers who “scaled 
the heights of courage” in Korea. The heroes 
themselves were dead. 

The name of Mrs. Nellie Red Cloud of 
Friendship, Wis., was called. In the glare of 
kleig lights, a woman of the Winnebago tribe 
arose and walked over to Gen. Omar N. 
Bradley, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. Her head was streaked with gray. 
She wore a black gown, tan shoes, and an 
Army-purchased bouquet of gardenias at her 
shoulder. 

Maj. Gen. Edward F, Witzell, the Adjutant 
General, read a citation. It told how Corp. 
Mitchell Red Cloud, Jr., of the Twenty-fourth 
Infantry Division, distinguished himself by 
“gallantry and intrepidity above and beyond 
the call of duty” near Chonghyon, Korea, on 
November 5, 1950. The Indian warrior was 
on a ridge and was the first to detect a charge 
by Chinese Communists. 

“Springing up, he delivered devasting 
point-blank automatic rifle fire into the ad- 
vancing enemy. His accurate and intense 
fire checked this assault and gained time for 
the company to consolidate its defense. With 
utter fearlessness, he maintained his firing 
position until severely wounded by enemy 
fire 


“Refusing assistance, he pulled himself to 
his feet and wrapped his arm around a tree, 
continuing his deadly fire until again and 
fatally wounded, 

“This heroic act stopped the enemy from 
overrunning his company’s position and 
gained time for reorganization and evecua- 
tion of the wounded. Corp. Red Cloud’s 
dauntless courage and gallant self-sacrifice 
reflect the highest credit upon himself and 
uphold the esteemed tradition of the Army 
of the United States.” 

Mrs. Red Cloud, her hands clasped in front 
of her, listened attentively. She speaks some 
English but prefers the Winnebago tongue. 
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Her features never changed, but onlookers 
thought there was a pain deep in her eyes, 

General Bradley, acting for the President, 
handed Mrs. Red Cloud a box containing the 
Congressional Medal of Honor, with its starry 
blue ribbon and its one-word inscription: 
“Valor.” He told her how proud the Nation 
was of her son and said some other things 
that were drowned out in the whir of the 
news reel cameras, 

The first to be presented with the coveted 
decoration was John Jecelin, of Baltimore, 
Md., whose son, Sgt. William R. Jecelin, 20, 
displayed “incredible courage” in a battle 
near Saga, Korea, on September 19. 

The young soldier, serving with the Twen- 
ty-fifth Infantry Division, was ordered to 
capture a saw-tooth ridge from a heavily- 
entrenched enemy. The fire was murderous, 
and the attack faltered. Bayonets and gren- 
ades were used but the enemy guns were 
trained on the platoon, and it had to take 
cover. 

“Refusing to be stopped,” said the citation, 
“he (Sergeant Jecelin) leaped to his feet and 
through sheer personal courage * * * led 
his men in a new attack. * * * A well- 
camouflaged enemy soldier threw a gren- 
ade * * at the platoon. He (Sergeant 
Jecelin) lunged and covered the grenade with 
his body, absorbing the full force of the ex- 
plosion to save those around him. This in- 
credible courage and willingness to sacrifice 
himself for his comrades so imbued them 
with fury that they completely eliminated 
the enemy force.” 

The elder Jecelin, a short man in a dark, 
striped suit and old-fashioned high-topped 
shoes, received the medal from General Brad- 
ley, listened to the words of praise, and went 
back to his chair, his face as expressionless as 
Mrs. Red Cloud’s. 

The two other recipients, also managed to 
mask their grief. Both were from Massa- 
chusetts: Mrs. Mildred L. Craig, of Elmwood; 
and Mrs. Rose B. Ouellette, of Lowell. 

Corp. Gordon M. Craig, 21, a member of 
the First Cavalry Division, also died in order 
to save his comrades. In a battle near Kasan, 
on September 10, he and four other soldiers 
moved forward to eliminate an enemy ma- 
chine-gun nest. 

“An enemy machine-gunner,” said the 
citation, “hurled a hand grenade at the ad- 
vancing men. Without hesitating Corporal 
Craig threw himself on the grenade and 
smothered its burst with his body.” 

The four men who survived, inspired by 
Craig’s valor, made a ferocious charge and 
annihilated the enemy gun crew. 

Pfc Joseph R. Ouellette, fighting with the 
Second Infantry Division, distinguished him- 
self in a battle along the Naktong River on 
August 31. His unit was cut off and he 
repeatedly exposed himself to enemy fire to 
reconnoiter or retrieve air-dropped water 
cans. 

“When ammunition and grenades ran 
low,” said the citation, “Private Ouellette 
again slipped out to collect these from enemy 
dead. After collecting grenades, he was at- 
tacked by an enemy soldier. He killed this 
soldier in hand-to-hand combat, gathered 
up the ammunition, and returned to his 
unit.” 

He finally was cut down by enemy fire. 

Mrs. Ouellette, his mother, is a French- 
Canadian, who, with her husband, came to 
the United States in her youth. She was 
left a widow 17 years ago and worked to 
support her eight children. 

At the outset of yesterday’s ceremony, 
General Bradley paid a solemn tribute to 
the four soldiers who had won America’s 
highest award. He said he was especially 
proud that they were from the enlisted ranks 
of the Army. 

“The war in Korea is a hard war,” he said, 
“a war that is part of a coldly calculated plan 
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to destroy freedom and the free way of life, 
an evil scheme aimed against nations whose 
sole desire is to maintain peace and indi- 
vidual freedom. 

“Communism, however, will not be imposed 
upon the world as long as we are strong and 
as long as there are produced men with the 
character and fortitude of Sergeant Jecelin, 
Corporal Red Cloud, Corporal Craig, and Pri- 
vate Ouillette.” 

After the ceremony photographers swarmed 
around the parents of the heroes, 

Sgt. Esther Punzel, an Army Wac stationed 
in Chicago, who escorted Mrs. Red Cloud to 
Washington, yelled to the Indian woman, 
“Auntie, give em a smile.” Then she had 
Mrs. Red Cloud's niece, Mrs. Sadie Leach, tell 
her the same thing in the Winnebago tongue. 

Mrs. Red Cloud, however, either didn’t 
hear or didn’t want to hear. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 
Mr. WHERRY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 
The roll was called, and the follow- 
ing Senators answered to their names: 


Aiken Gillette Millikin 
Anderson Green Monroney 
Bennett Hayden Morse 
Benton Hendrickson Mundt 
Brewster Hennings Murray 
Bricker Hickenlooper Neely 
Bridges Hill Nixon 
Butler, Md. Hoey O'Conor 
Butler, Nebr. Holland O'Mahoney 
Byrd Hunt Pastore 
Cain Ives Robertson 
Capehart Jenner ussell 
Carlson Johnson, Colo, Saltonstall 
Case Johnson, Tex. Schoeppel 
Chavez Johnston, S. C. Smathers 
Clements Kem Smith, Maine 
Connally Kerr Smith, N. J 
Cordon Kilgore Smith, N. C 
Dirksen Knowland Sparkman 
Douglas Langer Stennis 
Duf Lehman Taft 
Dworshak Lodge Thye 
Eastland Long Tobey 
Ecton McCarthy Underwcod 
Ellender McClellan Watkins 
Ferguson McFarland Welker 
Flanders McMahon Wherry 
Frear Malone Wiley 
Fulbright Martin Williams 
George Maybank Young 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HumpuHREY] and the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson] is absent by leave of the 
Senate on official committee business. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mo- 
Carran] is absent by leave of the Senate 
on Official business. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Mc- 
KELLAR] is absent because of illness. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Van- 
DENBERG] is absent by leave of the Senate. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Green in the chair). A quorum is 
present. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senators 
may be permitted to make insertions in 
the Recorp and transact other routine 
business, without debate, and that the 
time not be charged against either side 
controlling time on the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 
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PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 
A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Montana; to the Committee on 
Public Works: 


“Memorial to the Congress of the United 
States, Secretary of Commerce, the Honor- 
able Thomas MacDonald, Commissioner of 
Public Roads, Senator James E. Murray, 
Senator Zales N. Ecton, Congressman 
Wesley DEwart, and Congressman Mike 
Mansfield respectfully urges and petitions 
thas secondary and feeder roads, farm-to- 
market roads, rural mail routes, public- 
school bus routes, local rural roads, county 
roads, township roads, and roads of the 
county-road class, types of construction be 
modified to meet the practical needs of 
local areas respective requirements and 
needs at lower costs of construction and 
maintenance and providing for coopera- 
tion with the appropriate local officials, 
State highway commission, and the bureau 
of public roads 
“Be i* resolved by the Senate of the State 

of Montana and the House of Representatives 

concurring therein: 

“It is of public knowledge self-evident 
tłlat an urgent need prevails for rural roads 
to serve rural America and that such roads 
can be so designed and constructed as to meet 
the needs of the different local areas; and 

“Whereas not enough roads can be con- 
structed under the present strict procedure 
requiring high construction costs, and al- 
though millions of taxpayers’ dollars are 
spent for rural roads there are counties 
without any so-called farm-to-market Fed- 
eral-aid supported roads; and 

“Whereas many counties construct practi- 
cal and adequate rural roads at a cost of less 
than $1,000 per mile; and 

“Whereas many farmers end ranchers un- 
de the present road program are necessarily 
compelled to construct their own rural roads; 
and 

“Whereas this Nation can both save mil- 
lions of dollars and increase the construction 
of rural roads many times by cooperating 
with local appropriate road officials in de- 
signing and constructing rural roads by con- 
tractors or by iocal road officials in accord- 
ance with local needs and ability of the tax- 
payers to meet the costs: Now, therefore, be 
it 

“Resolved, That we respectfully appeal to 
and urge the Congress of the United States, 
the Secretary of Commerce and the Com- 
missioner of Public Roacis to enact laws and 
promulgate rules and regulations in coop- 
eration with local road officials whereby all 
rural-roads specifications and plans will be 
modified to meet local area requirements in 
accordance with accepted and recognized 
practical rural-road-construction programs 
of the respectiv. rural areas; and be it 
further y 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state 
for the State of Montana be and is hereby 
respectfully directed to transmit a copy of 
this resolution to each of the hereirafter 
named: Secretary of the United States Sen- 
ate, Clerk of the United States House of 
Representatives, Senator James E, Murray, 
Senator Zales N. Ecton, Congressman Wesley 
D'Ewart, Congressman Mike Mansfield, 
Charles Sawyer, Secretary of Commerce, and 
the Honorable Thomas MacDonald, Commis- 
sioner of Public Roads. 

“PAUL CANNON, 
“President of tiie Senate. 

“ORY J. ARMSTRONG, 

“Speaker of the House. 

„Approved February 28, 1951. 

“JOHN W. BONNER, Governor.” 
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By Mr. HOEY: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of North Carolina, relating to the estab- 
lishment of an airport at the Kill Devil Hill 
National Monument in Dare County, N. C.; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

(See joint resolution printed in full when 
laid before the Senate by the Vice President 
on April 3, 1951, p. 3138, CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
onv.) 

By Mr. BUTLER of Maryland: 

A resolution of the House of Delegates of 
the State of Maryland, relating to a more 
equitable distribution of tax burdens; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

(See resolution printed in full when pre- 
sented by Mr. O’Conor on March 28, 1951, p. 
2936, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 


REGULATION OF NEW YORK MILK 
MARKETING AREA—CONCURRENT RES- 
OLUTION OF NEW YORK LEGISLATURE 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference, and ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a concurrent resolution 
adopted by the New York State Legisla- 
ture, memorializing Congress and the 
Secretary of Agriculture to continue 
without change the present agreement 
with regard to the joint regulation of the 
New York milk marketing area. This 
concurrent resolution was adopted at the 
recently completed session of the New 


. York Legislature. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The concur- 
rent resolution will be received ard re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

(See concurrent resolution printed in 
full when presented by Mr. IvEs on 
March 29, 1951, p. 2961, CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD.) 


CLEARANCE OF PARK RIVER—RESOLU- 
TION OF CITY COUNCIL, GRAFTON 
CITY, N. DAK. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for appropriate reference, and ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Recorp, a resolution adopted by the 
City Council of Grafton City, N. Dak., 
relating to the clearance of Park River 
east of Grafton to the Red River, for 
flood-control purposes. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was received, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas Grafton City and vicinity has ex- 
perienced two major floods recently which 
has resulted in great losses to public and 
private property; and 

Whereas the Park River has been cleared 
by the Army engineers west of Grafton, but 
has not been cleared east of Grafton to the 
Red River; and 

Whereas the City Council of Grafton City 
feel that Grafton City and vicinity would 
be relieved of the flood caused by such clear- 
ing if the Park River was cleaned east of 
Grafton, so that water coming from the west 
could flow freely toward the Red River: Be 
it therefore 

Resolved, That emergency funds be re- 
quested so that this project of cleaning the 
Park River from Grafton City to the Red 
River could be accomplished; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to our congressional delegation in 
Washington for their consideration, 
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REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 


By Mr. HUNT, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

S. 1220. A bill to authorize the appoint- 
ment of Bernt Balchen as a permanent colo- 
nel in the Regular Air Force; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 211). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SMITH of New Jersey: 

S. 1261. A bill for the relief of Shizu Te- 
rauchi Parks; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. ROBERTSON: 

S. 1262. A bill to amend the War Claims 
Act of 1948 to compensate members of the 
military and naval forces of the United 
States for losses sustained as a result of Japa- 
nese sequestration of bank accounts in the 
Philippine Islands; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina: 

S. 1263. A bill to provide a fidelity trust 
fund in the Post Office Department, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. NEELY (for himself and Mr. 
CASE): 

S. 1264. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to control the manufacture, trans- 
portation, possession, and sale of alcoholic 
beverages in the District of Columbia,” ap- 
proved January 24, 1934, as amended; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr, LODGE: 

S. 1265. A bill to authorize the admission 
into the United States of certain aliens pos- 
sessing special skills; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOUGLAS: ‘ 

S. 1266. A bill to authorize the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs to reimburse certain 
contractors and subcontractors sustaining 
losses in the construction of hospitals and 
other buildings or facilities for the Veterans’ 
Administration; to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 


STUDY OF PROPOSED SALE OF GERMAN 
EMBASSY IN THE DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit for appropriate reference a resolu- 
tion providing that the Committee on 
the Judiciary, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is directed to 
make a full and complete study concern- 
ing the proposed sale of the property in 
the District of Columbia known as the 
German Embassy. 

The resolution (S. Res. 121) was re- 
ceived, and referrred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, or any duly authorized subcommit- 
tee thereof, is directed to make a full and 
complete study concerning the proposed sale 
of the property in the District of Columbia 
known as the German Embassy, and to re- 
port to the Senate at the earliest practicable 
date the results of such study together with 
its recommendations as to the advisability of 
such sale. 

Sec. 2, The Attorney General is hereby re- 
quested to postpone the proposed sale of the 
German Embassy until the completion of the 
study referred to in the first section of this 
resolution. 
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STUDY OF HIGH COST OF FARM MA- 
CHINERY, TOOLS, AND EQUIPMENT 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit for appropriate reference a resolu- 
tion authorizing the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry or any duly au- 
thorized subcommittee thereof, to make 
a complete study of the present high cost 
of farm machinery, tools, and equip- 
ment and the causes therefor. 

The resolution (S. Res. 122) was re- 
ceived, and referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is directed to make a 
full and complete study of the present high 
cost of farm machinery, tools, and equip- 
ment and the causes therefor, and to report 
to the Senate at the earliest practicable date 
the results of such study together with such 
recommendations as it may deem advisable, 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolu- 
tion the committee, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized to em- 
ploy on a temporary basis such technical, 
clerical, and other assistants as it deems 
advisable. The expenses of the committee 
under this resolution, which shall not ex- 
ceed $ , Shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 


Mr. LANGER. In this connection, 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that there may be printed in the body 
of the Record a letter I have received 
from George Hendricks, of Dickinson, 
N. Dak., route 3, in which he says that 
he, a farmer living on 800 acres, of which 
400 acres are cultivatable, yet had to 
borrow the money with which to buy 
the farm machinery necessary to culti- 
vate his land so as to enable him to make 
enough money to pay his taxes. That 
has been made necessary by reason of the 
present rate of farm income. 

There being no objection the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Dicxinson, N. Dak., March 19, 1951. 
WILLIAM LANGER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: What seems to be wrong with 
our system of government? By government, 
I mean live and let live. 

I am a farmer, and in the past 2 years I 
did not make expenses and taxes, It seems 
to me that taxes and expenses are piled on 
the farmer; there seems to be too much 
middleman profiteering, and, unless you Sen- 
ators and Congressmen knock these middle- 
men out, they are going to break every one 
of us farmers. They are always howling on 
the radio farm products are too high, and 
yet a farmer can’t make expenses and taxes, 
They are living high, wide, and handsome on 
us farmers’ sweat. I bought a new W. D. 
Allis-Chalmers tractor, which cost me 
$2,310.91, that is a 3-plow tractor. I also 
bought a McCormick plain grain drill at 
$575.71, before the price went up. This is 
outrageous, repairs and all necessities are 
also too high. If this keeps up 1 or 2 years 
more, we won't own our farms or the shirt 
on our back. 

I made a seed loan in 1937 for $175, and 
one in 1938 for $150. They write me about 
them every year. These loans amount to 
over $900 now. I don't see how I am ever 
going to pay them at the rate everything 
is going. 

Just a dirt farmer. 

Yours very truly. 
GEORGE HENDRICKS, 

P. 8.—1 have an 800-acre farm in Dunn 
County with 400 acres under cultivation, 
and yet I had to borrow the money to buy 
this machinery. 
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WORLD DEFENSE IN THE PACIFIC—AD- 
DRESS BY SENATOF GREEN 

[Mr. PASTORE asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address 
entitled “World Defense in the Pacific,“ de- 
livered by Senator GREEN at Brown Univer- 
sity, Providence, R. I, on March 30, 1951, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


SOUTHERNERS IN CONGRESS MIGHT 
SAVE WORLD PEACE—EDITORIAL BY 
DR. CLARENCE POE 


[Mr. HOEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Southerners in Congress Might Save 
World Peace,” written by Dr. Clarence Poe, 
and published in the March 1951 issue of 
the Progressive Farmer, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 


ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY—ARTICLE BY 
RICHARD L, STROUT 


[Mr. GREEN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article entitled 
“St. Lawrence Waterway Gains Support,” 
written by Richard L, Strout, and published 
in the Christian Science Monitor on March 
9, 1951, which appears in the Appendix. 


OPPOSITION TO COMPULSORY MILITARY 
SERVICE—STATEMENT IN THE FREE- 
MAN 


[Mr. JENNER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article dis- 
cussing opposition to compulsory military 
service, published in the Freeman for Novem- 
ber 13, 1950; which appears in the Appendix. ] 


PROPOSED DEFERMENT OF STUDENTS— 
ARTICLE BY HANSON BALDWIN 


[Mr. JENNER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record an article regard- 
ing proposed deferment of college students 
written by Hanson W. Baldwin, and published 
in the New York Times of April 4, 1951, 
which appears in the Appendix.) 


CONTROVERSY BETWEEN ORGANIZED 
LABOR AND DEFENSE AGENCIES— 
STATEMENT BY THE COUNCIL OF STATE 
CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 


[Mr. TAFT asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a statement by 
the Council of State Chambers of Commerce 
entitled These Are the Issues,” relating to 
collective bargaining, published in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star of April 3, 1951, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


WILL RED CHINA'S HATE OF UNITED 
STATES MEAN STALEMATE?—ARTICLE 
BY CARROLL BINDER 


Mr. THYE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recor an article entitled 
“Will Red China's Hate of United States Mean 
Stalemate?“, written by Carroll Binder, and 
published in the Minneapolis Sunday Tri- 
bune of April 1, 1951, which appears in the 
Appendix, ] 


INVESTIGATION OF CRIME—EDITORIAL 
FROM THE WASHINGTON (PA.) RE- 
PORTER 


Mr. MARTIN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial re- 
lating to the investigation of crime in the 
United States, published in the Washington, 
Pennsylvania, Reporter of Saturday, March 
31, 1951, which appears in the Appendix.] 


FILIPPO MAZZEI, THE OBSTETRICIAN OF 
THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION—ARTICLE 
BY LEOPOLD S. VACCARO 


[Mr. MARTIN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Filippo Mazzei, the Obstetrician of 
the American Revolution and the Defender 
of the Colonies Here and Abroad,” written 
by Leopold S. Vaccaro, and reprinted from 
the General Magazine and Historical Chroni- 
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cle of the University of Pennsylvania, winter 
1951 edition, which appears in the Appendix.] 


TODAY'S CHALLENGE TO OUR FREEDOM— 
ADDRESS BY SENATOR MUNDT 


Mr. MARTIN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address by 
Senator Munpr on March 31, 1951, on the 
subject Today's Challenge to Our Freedom, 
before the Amen Corner Club of Pittsburgh, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


FARM PRICES—LETTER FROM PAUL T. 
BEARDSLEY 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp a letter addressed 
to me by Paul T. Beardsley, of Sloan, 
Iowa, dated March 26, 1951, dealing with 
the matter of farm prices. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Marcu 26, 1951. 

Dear Senator: When the Tory interna- 
tionalists sold Congress on the enactment 
of the so-called reciprocal-trade law they 
succeeded in adding world supplies to do- 
mestic supplies set up against domestic de- 
mands to deflate values on our speculative 
price-fixing markets. 

Then Congress enacted the parity prin- 
ciple into American law as an offset against 
Tory deflation in the agricultural industry. 
Now, the Tories are engaged in a major effort 
to abolish the parity concept once and for 
all. It is the only obstacle to their com- 
plete domination of the domestic economy. 

The Tories nearly achieved their objec- 
tive in 1948 when Congress legislated the 
sliding-scale parity bill. Parity (being an 
equitable farm-price level computed mathe- 
matically in consideration of nonfarm val- 
ues) cannot be flexible and hold farm com- 
modities in a par relationship, except it rise 
and fall in harmony with the cost of goods 
and services to farmers. 

It is the last remaining barrier to unre- 
stricted free trade and the inevitable ex- 
ploitation of the American farmer and con- 
sequently the national economy. Approxi- 
mately 6634 percent of all capital is invested 
in the agricultural industry. Farmers are 
capitalists. They rely upon operating profits 
for solvency and income-tax liability. If 
farmers are finessed out of operating profits 
and consequently income-tax liability, how 
will the Nation insure and protect the value 
of our money? If 663, percent of the Na- 
tion’s capitalists are finessed out of profits, 
how will Congress safeguard the free-enter- 
prise system? 

Although we have the principle of parity 
established in law, Congress has never 
granted farmers more than 90-percent price 
supports. In the 1948 campaign (the last 
time the issue was joined politically) the 
Democrats advocated a 90-cent farm dollar 
while the Republican Party campaigned for 
a 60-90-cent farm dollar. The Midwest 
farmers, voting for the lesser of two evils, 
elected a Democratic administration. 

What have the farmers of America ever 
done to merit such discrimination from the 
Congress? How can the delegations from 
the 40 predominantly agricultural States 
justify relegation of the value of the farm 
dollar to 60-90 percent of the 100-cent dol- 
lar established for all other Americans? 

Can any Member of Congress justify a 
continuation of the present discrimination 
against the value of the farm dollar, much 
less follow Tory objectives of complete erad- 
ication of what protection now exists? 

How will Congress raise the currently 
needed revenues if it finesses farmers out of 
income-tax liability in ratio to operating 
profits? 

Will Congress become the tool of the Tories 
expanding foreign dollar commitments and 
at the same time undermining the ability 
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of a large group to earn the profits upon 
which income taxes are a levy? Is there 
any more sure road to national bankruptcy? 
In bankruptcy can we survive as a free- 
enterprise capitalistic country? Are these 
schemes part of a surrender to communism 
wherein Congress is to push us over the 
brink without appearing to do so? 
PAUL T. BEARDSLEY. 


IRRIGATION PROBLEMS OF THE PEOPLE 
OF UTAH 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recor» a brief statement 
by myself regarding the irrigation prob- 
lems of the people of Utah, and two edi- 
torials which, in my opinion, express the 
views of most westerners on this subject. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and editorials were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR BENNETT 


For some time I have noticed with pleasure 
and admiration the outstanding contribu- 
tion of my distinguished colleague, the 
senior Senator from Utah [Mr. WaTKiNs] in 
the field of reclamation and conservation. 
For a number of years, even prior to taking 
his seat in this Chamber, Senator WATKINS 
has devoted a substantial portion of his time 
and efforts in planning and developing west- 
ern reclamation projects. His Weber Basin 
legislation resulted in the authorization of 
the Weber Basin project—the largest recla- 
mation project in the history of @he State 
of Utah. His activity on behalf of the cen- 
tral Utah project has been well directed, 
and the people of the West, particularly the 
people of Utah, realize the contribution of 
the senior Senator from Utah and appreciate 
his work. 

In the past certain groups, prompted by 
lack of understanding or selfish interests, 
have sought to create opposition to certain 
portions of the central Utah project which 
is an integral part of the over-all program 
for the development of the upper Colorado 
River Basin. This opposition has been based 
upon false premises and inaccurate facts. 
Last week Senator WATKINS presented on the 
fioor of the Senate a complete and entirely 
factual explanation of the project, refuting 
completely the campaign of opposition. 


[From the Salt Lake Tribune of March 
29, 1951] 


WATKINS “DesuNKS” CAMPAIGN AGAINST 
Dams 


Senator ARTHUR V. WATKINS did an excel- 
lent job of puncturing an insistent campaign 
to defeat development of the upper Colorado 
River storage and reclamation project. In a 
Senate speech filled with facts, Mr. WATKINS 
refuted the arguments against construction 
of Echo Park and Split Mountain Dams, 
which he called the key to the success of 
the development and control of the Colorado 
River. 

The facts the Senator cited are well known 
to the people of the States affected by the 
project. Unfortunately the opposition has 
had access to some leading national maga- 
zines and has been able to give wide circula- 
tion to its opinions, Mr. WATKINS’ speech, 
however, should have telling effect since it 
was delivered in the Senate, which, with the 
House, will do the deciding. 

What are the arguments of the opponents? 
Chiefly that the two dams would be built 
within the Dinosaur National Monument and 
would, therefore, set a precedent endanger- 
ing all national parks and monuments. 
There is a subsidiary argument that the 
dams would desecrate a magnificent wilder- 
ness area and would destroy scenic wonders. 

What are the facts? First of all, the dam 
sites were specifically reserved in 1938, when 
the monument was enlarged from 80 acres 
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to more than 200,000. Even before then the 
Federal Power Commission said, “It is gen- 
erally recognized that the Green and Yampa 
Rivers (which now lie within the monu- 
ment) present one of the most attractive 
fields remaining open for comprehensive 
and economic power development on a large 
scale. The commission believes that the 
public interest in this major power source 
is too great to permit its impairment by 
voluntary relinquishment of two units in 
the center of the scheme.” This had ref- 
erence to the Echo Park and Split Mountain 
sites. i 

As to the destruction of natural beauty, 
Senator Warkins quoted the statements of 
persons who have lived and worked in the 
monument area and who must be regarded 
as experts. They believe—and they cite the 
geography of the country—that construction 
of the dams would open up the area to 
thousands who are now unable to visit it 
because of the difficulty of travel. 

Senator WATKINS also disposed of claims 
that the two dams are not necessary since 
there are alternate sites. Here he quoted 
the report on the Colorado by the President’s 
Water Resources Policy Commission, which 
said, “After inspecting a number of reservoir 
sites in the upper basin a system consisting 
of 10 dams was selected on the basis of pro- 
ducing the desired river regulation and a 
maximum amount of hydroelectric energy 
with a minimum cost and charge to evapora- 
tion, The units proposed for first construc- 
tion are Echo Park, Flaming Gorge, Glen 
Canyon, Martinez, and Bridgeport.” 

Senator WATKINS deserves thanks for pre- 
senting the case for the development of the 
upper Colorado and demolishing what he 
called a misleading campaign carried on 
under the guise of conservation. Conserva- 
tion has many adherents—Senator WaTKINS 
is one himself—but there is a difference 
between theoretical conservation and real- 
istic conservation which takes into consid- 
eration the need for developing western 
water resources, 

[From the Deseret News of March 28, 1951] 
TRUTHFUL DEFINITIONS HELP SHOW Up ERRORS 
IN PsEUDO-CONSERVATIONIST PROPAGANDA 

Utah's Senator ARTHUR V. WATKINS hauled 
out into the open of the Senate floor yester- 
day the machinery of misleading propa- 
ganda by which pseudo-conservationists 
(the term he used, and a good one it is) are 
still trying to defeat the development of 
Upper Colorado River water projects neces- 
sary for the life of this region. 

He spoke particularly of the misguided at- 
tempt to stop construction of the Split 
Mountain and Echo Park dams within the 
Dinosaur National Monument site; cited 
chapter and verse of the law, convention, 
and compact on the dams’ behalf; and dis- 
sected the distorted and unfactual conserva- 
tionist magazine articles and what not with 
which the opponents of these reclamation 
projects have fought against true conserva- 
tion’s cause. 

“Conservation” means “water” in the West. 
So does “reclamation.” The very term “con- 
servation” in the sense that it became the 
name of an American national policy was 
created by Theodore Roosevelt during his 
Presidency; moreover he defined the word so 
accurately and succinctly that there has 
been no need to redefine it since. Conser- 
vation,” T. R. said, “is preservation by wise 
use.” 

There could be no better example of true 
conservation as T. R. defined it than the 
Split Mountain and Echo Park Dams. Cer- 
tainly Senator Watkins made that clear to 
anyone with eyes to see and ears to hear, 
in his presentation to the Senate yesterday. 
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CIVILIAN AIRMAN TRAINING ACT—LET- 
TER FROM WISCONSIN AVIATION 
TRADES ASSOCIATION 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
received today a letter from Mr. William 
J. Lotzer, president of the Wisconsin 
Aviation Trades Association, endorsing 
the Civilian Airman’s Training Act now 
pending before the Senate and House. 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittees. This proposed legislation had 
been previously introduced in the clos- 
ing days of the Eighty-first Congress, 
but sufficient time was not available to 
act upon it. Wisconsin has a great 


. aviation tradition, and I believe that the 


views of the association will be of in- 
terest to my colleagues. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the text of Mr. Lot- 
zor’s letter be printed at this point in 
the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., March 29, 1951. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Senate Chambers, Washington, D. O. 

HONORABLE SENATOR WILEY: The Wisconsin 
Aviation Trades Association again solicits 
your consideration for the proposed Civilian 
Airman Training Act which has been reintro- 
duced in 1951 as bills S. 507 and H. R. 1521. 

These bills have been referred to the Senate 
and House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committees. Wisconsin Representatives and 
Senators were contacted by myself on this 
act in the lame-duck session of 1950.. It was 
condensed into bills S. 4164 by EDWẽʃ1 C. 
JOHNSON, of Colorado, and H. R. 9727 by 
ROBERT Crosser, of Ohio. Present bill S. 507 
was again introduced by ED] N C. JOHNSON 
of Colorado and bill H. R. 1521 by Represen- 
tative BECKWITH of Texas. 

CAA approved flight schools in Wisconsin, 
many of whom did such an excellent job in 
the last war, stand to offer their serv- 
ices to the United States in screening cadets 
for pilot training, training mechanics, tech- 
nicians, and communicators, 

The main points which we are trying to sell 
and which we hope that you as our Senator 
can carry the ball on, are summarized as 
follows: 

1. Our Air Force pilots are fast becoming 
overage and an immediate start would be 
none too soon for the training of a young 
B —— PRS 

2. While the start is delayed, the Nation- 
wide civilian facilities for training and re- 
cruiting are fast declining because civilian 
business for the flight schools in Wisconsin 
is not enough to support this war potential. 
A Civilian Airman Training Act of 1951 will 
train a reserve and will arrest the decline in 
airports vitally needed both for training and 
for defense, 

You have no doubt received information in 
your previous investigation of these bills on 
the economy possibilities represented in this 
sirman-training proposal. The United States 
Air Force must admit that the screening pro- 
gram as done by civilian schools can save the 
United States Government as high as $25,000 
per “washed out” cadet. The important fac- 
tors in this saving are that cadets would be 
screened in smaller and less expensive air- 
craft, would take training in their local com. 
munities at an approved flight school and 
could thereby support themselves or be sup- 
ported by their families which would mean a 
tremendous saving in food costs, clothing 
costs, health, and routine costs, 

Sincerely, 
WISCONSIN AVIATION TRADES ASSOCIATION, 
WILLIAM J. Lorzer, President. 
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ASSIGNMENT OF GROUND FORCES TO 
DUTY IN THE EUROPEAN AREA 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the resolution (S. Res. 99) approving 
the action of the President of the United 
States in cooperating in the common de- 
fense efforts of the North Atlantic Treaty 
nations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
would like to state that no amendment 
to the resolution is now pending. There 
is an hour allotted to each side on the 
resolution itself, the time to be controlled 
by the Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY] and the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr, WHERRY]. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment lettered “B,” which is at 
the desk and has been printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 5, it 
is proposed to strike out the period at 
the end of line 8 and insert in lieu there- 
of a semicolon; and at the end of the 
resolution add the following new para- 
graph: 

8. It is the sense of the Senate that the 
people of Germany should be permitted to 
share in their own defense and the collec- 
tive security of the North Atlantic area by 
contributing such supplies and equipment 
as the several States of Germany may agree 
to furnish; and that a special corps shall 
be created for the voluntary enlistment of 
German nationals: Provided, That the train- 
ing and command of such soldiers shall be 
under the direction of the Commander in 
Chief, NATO. 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, un- 
der the provision of the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement that amendments shall 
be germane, is not this amendment sub- 
ject to a point of order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
will hear the Senator on the point of 
order. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
could not hear all that the Senator from 
South Dakota said, but it seems to 
me 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Texas makes the point of order that 
the amendment is not germane. The 
Chair is hearing the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is not a Senator who 
submits an amendment entitled to 30 
minutes on it, regardless of whether a 
point of order is made against it? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Certainly not. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A point of 
order can be made at any time, either 
now or later. 

Mr. Y. A point of order is de- 
batable, of course; and the Senator who 
offers the amendment can debate the 
point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A point of 
order is debatable in the discretion of 
the Chair. 

Mr. WHERRY. Then will the distin- 
guished occupant of the chair give the 
Senator from South Dakota an opportu- 
nity to discuss the question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
will hear both sides on the point of order, 
but the time required for that purpose is 
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not necessarily taken out of the 30 min- 
utes allowed the Senator who offers an 
amendment. 

Mr. WHERRY. I congratulate the 
Chair on taking that position. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the Chair 
overrules the point of order, 30 minutes 
will still be allotted to each side for dis- 
cussion of the amendment. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, there 
seems to be a scuffle going on here in re- 
gard to the time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Debate on a 
point of order is permissible in the dis- 
cretion of the Chair, and is not to be 
taken out of the 30 minutes allotted to 
each side under the unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

Mr. President, I think the Senator 
from Texas went rather far when he 
said just now there was a scuffle in re- 
gard to the time. I think the Senator 
from Texas knows that I have done my 
level best to have the amendments pre- 
sented in order and to have them 
brought before the Senate as expedi- 
tiously as possible. I trust that the Sen- 
ator from Texas will not charge that any 
Senator is attempting to consume time 
here. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
will hear the Senator from Texas on the 
point of order. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Very well. 

Mr. President, the amendment sub- 
mitted by the Senator from South Da- 
kota reads as follows: 

8. It is the sense of the Senate that the 
people of Germany should be permitted to 
share in their own defense and the collective 
security of the North Atlantic area by con- 
tributing such supplies and equipment as 
the several states of Germany may agree to 
furnish; and that a special corps shall be 
created for the voluntary enlistment of Ger- 
man nationals: Provided, That the training 
and command of such soldiers shall be under 
the direction cf the Commander in Chief, 
NATO. 


There is nothing in the resolution now 
pending before the Senate with regard 
to Germany. We have no jurisdiction 
over Germany. Without debating the 
matter at great length, I submit that 
the amendment is subject to a point of 
order, and should not be entertained, 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from South Dakota wish to 
argue the point of order? 

Mr. CASE. I should like to speak 
briefly to the point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Very well; 
the Chair will hear the Senator from 
South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, the subject 
embraced in Senate Resolution 99 deals 
with the foreign policy of the United 
States, and particularly with respect to 
threats to world peace in the North At- 
lantic community. 

In reference to the statement made 
by the distinguished Senator from Texas 
that the United States has no jurisdic- 
tion over Germany, I would respectfully 
call attention to the fact that today the 
United States is an occupying power in 
Germany, and the western zones are 
largely our responsibility. That was 
recognized in a report by the Foreign 
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Relations Committee of the Senate, of 
which the distinguished Senator from 
Texas is the chairman. I refer to the 
report, submitted to the Congress under 
date of June 6, 1949, of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations of the United 
States Senate with respect to the North 
Atlantic Treaty. In that report the 
Committee on Foreign Relations says: 

So many imponderables affect the current 
position of Germany, which is still under 
military occupation, that in the negotiations 
extensive consideration was not given to 
the inclusion of Western Germany. Pre- 
sumably, Germany will be reunited one day, 
but time is required so that the German 
people may prove their attachment to the 
principles of the treaty. Meanwhile, it 
should be noted that Germany receives some 
protection since the treaty covers armed 
attack upon the occupation forces, 


Since the treaty does involve this pos- 
sibility of armed attack upon our occu- 
pation forces in Germany, it seems clear 
to me that it is appropriate to discuss 
the contribution which may be made in 
Western Germany to the purposes of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

The other day the Chair, even with 
reservations, overruled a point of order 
which was made against an amendment 
offered by the distinguished Senator 
from Utah [Mr. WATKINS], which dealt 
with t@e subject of Italy, which cer- 
tainly was an enemy country. So far 
as concern the present purposes with 
respect to Germany, my amendment cer- 
tainly is on all four’s with the one relat- 
ing to Italy, inasmuch as both countries 
formerly were enemy countries. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE. TI yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. The situation regard- 
ing the amendment of the Senator from 
South Dakota is almost identical, is it 
not, with the situation and the argu- 
ment regarding the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Utah, except that 
different former enemies are dealt with? 

Mr. CASE. It seems to me that is so. 

Mr. WHERRY. If one amendment 
was in order, does it not seem that the 
other amendment would be in order? 

Mr. CASE. Yes. Furthermore, Mr, 
President, yesterday we spent consider- 
able time debating an amendment of- 
fered by the distinguished Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. McCarty] and that 
amendment embraced Germany as one 
of the four countries specifically men- 
tioned in that amendment. If that total 
amendment was germane, certainly a 
single phase of it must be germane for 
if this phase were not germane, the Mc- 
Carthy amendment would not have been 
germane. As a matter of fact, the por- 
tions of that amendment not here pre- 
sented, those relating to Greece and 
Turkey and Spain, would be more sus- 
ceptible to question than this limited to 
Germany, where our flag now flies over 
troops now there. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is 
ready to rule that this amendment, like 
the one on which the Chair ruled yester- 
day, occupies rather a twilight zone in 
regard to the question of germaneness. 
Yesterday a somewhat similar amend- 
ment was offered, which included Spain, 
Germany, Turkey, and Greece. No 
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point of order was made against that 
amendment, but the amendment was re- 
jected by a vote of the Senate. How- 
ever, the fact that a point of order 
might lie against an amendment but is 
not made against it, does not bind the 
Chair as a precedent in the case of a 
point of order which may be made in 
regard to a similar amendment at a 
future time. 

The pending resolution does approve 
of the President's sending four more 
divisions to Europe, in addition to the 
two divisions that are already there, and 
most of these two divisions are in Ger- 
many. Whether the additional four 
divisions would be sent to Germany, the 
Chair does not know. 

In view of the fact that the resolution 
does approve the sending of four more 
Givisions in addition to the two divisions 
that already are in Germany, notwith- 
standing the fact that Germany is not 
a member of the Atlantic Pact, the Chair 
thinks there is a toe-hold, if the Chair 
may use such an expression, for holding 
that the amendment is germane. 

Therefore, the Chair overrules the 
point of order. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment submitted by the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from South Dakota is now recognized 
for 30 minutes, or as much thereof as 
he may wish to use, to debate the 
amendment. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, at this 
stage of the proceedings one would be 
very bold indeed if he were to offer an 
amendment, regarding which he did not 
have some deep convictions, and if he did 
not feel that is was important in connec- 
tion with this all-important matter, that 
consideration to be given to the subject 
of the amendment. I would not have 
addressed myself to this amendment, 
did I not so feel. 

In the fall of 1947, the House of Rep- 
resentatives created a so-called Select 
Committee on Foreign Aid, which was 
dispatched to Europe and charged to in- 
vestigate economic conditions there and 
to get an idea of what might be necessary 
in the way of aid to the various countries 
to promote European recovery. It fell to 
my lot to be chairman of a subcommit- 
tee which was given the particular job of 
studying conditions in Germany and in 
Austria. 

We spent a little more than 4 weeks 
in Germany alone, working every day, 
and many days far into the night, and 
on Sundays, going from community to 
community, talking with the German 
people, with their governing bodies, with 
our occupation forces, with our govern- 
ment for the occupied territory. 

I shall read one or two paragraphs 
from the report which I prepared when 
we returned. 

The first paragraph of the report car- 
ried this statement: 

Twice in a lifetime the German people 
under evil leadership have upset the sta- 
bility of Europe and the peace of the world. 
Today the United States has a major re- 
sponsibility for the political, economic, and 
social life of 46,000,000 German people in 
the western zones. Whether their capaci- 
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ties contribute to world order or world dis- 
order is largely in our hands. We pay the 
costs of failure, in any case. 


The report then pointed out that the 
population of prewar Germany was 69,- 
000,000, occupying 181,000 square miles 
of land, with a population density of 
382 per square mile; that in postwar 
Germany there were then almost the 
same number of people, 66,000,000, but 
that they occupied only 138,000 square 
miles of land, with a population density 
of 477 per square mile; and that the lands 
which were lost were largely food-pro- 
ducing lands, plus the industrial area 
of Silesia. The report went on to say: 

The extent to which we direct and de- 
termine the life of present-day Germany 
needs to be realized by every citizen of the 
United States, as well as the conditions under 
which we operate and the ways in which we 
proceed. We cannot solve the economic 
problems confronting us unless we make new 
political decisions. 

As former President Hoover has said, “The 
United States cannot be indifferent to, nor 
escape responsibility for, what happens under 
the American fiag. 

It is the conviction of this committee that 
there can be neither prosperity nor security 
in a world economy which feeds the Ger- 
man pecple, but fails to win the constructive 
contribution to world society which they 
are capable of making. 


The truth of that has been recognized 
by the Congress of the United States in 
repeatedly appropriating large sums of 
money for the government and relief of 
occupied territories, and, in particular, of 
Western Germany. 

We undertook a joint operation for the 
various zones of Germany, but eventu- 
ally the three western zones began oper- 
ating pretty much to themselves. The 
four-power Kommandatura which had 
been established at Berlin, practically 
ceased to function. Then it was not long 
before England and France notified us 
that they would be unable to carry the 
dollar cost of providing government and 
relief in their zones, so the United States 
took over 90 percent of the dollar cost of 
the carrying on of government and re- 
lief in the western zones. 

It has meant the expenditure, on the 
average, of more than $600,000,000 per 
year. That only partly measures our 
stake in Germany. It is such a patent 
fact that it should need no emphasis to- 
day, that what happens in Germany will 
determine what happens in Europe. 
We are not only in Western Ger- 
many. In Berlin we control the four 
sectors, and are associated with the other 
Western Powers in two other sectors, 
Russia occupies one sector. 

There is not a Member of the Senate 
who does not realize that if an attack 
should come upon these sectors of Ber- 
lin, or against the three western zones in 
Germany, the United States would meet 
the situation as quickly as it would an 
attack upon any member of the North 
Atlantic Treaty organization. That is 
implicit in the whole discussion. 

This being so, why should we not in- 
vite the Germans to share in their own 
defense? That is what my amendment 
does. It recognizes without the partici- 
pation of Germany it will be difficult to 
maintain a tranquil Europe. It invites 
the participation on a voluntary basis. 
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The amendment which I have sug- 
gested would express it as being the sense 
of the Senate “that the people of Ger- 
many should be permitted to share in 
their own defense and the collective se- 
curity of the North Atlantic area by con- 
tributing such supplies and equipment as 
the several states of Germany may agree 
to furnish; and that a special corps shall 
be created for the voluntary enlistment 
of German nationals: Provided, That the 
training and command of such soldiers 
shall be under the direction of the Com- 
mander in Chief, NATO. 

Mr. President, the relationship of Ger- 
many to the present problem was recog- 
nized in the address of General Eisen- 
hower, who would be approved by this 
resolution as Supreme Allied Command- 
er, Europe, in his address to the Mem- 
bers of the Eighty-second Consress at 
the recent meeting in the Congressional 
Library. From his address given at that 
time, I should like to read what he said 
with reference to Germany. I read 
from General Eisenhower's statement as 
it appears in the opening pages of the 
printed hearings in this resolution: 

T am not even going to mention my sev- 
eral conversations in Germany, and for a 
very specific reason. s 


At that point let me interpolate to say 
that General Eisenhower’s reason for 
having those several conversations in 
Germany was that he knows, probably 
better than anyone else, how integral 
the resources, the position, and the po- 
litical opinions of Germany are to the 
whole problem which we face, General 
Eisenhower went on to say: 

I personally think that there has to be a 
political platform achieved and an under- 
standing reached that will contemplate an 
eventual and earned equality on the part of 
that nation before we should start to talk 
about including units of Germany in any 
kind of an army. 


At this point I wish to call the par- 
ticular attention of Members of the Sen- 
ate to the phrase which General Eisen- 
hower used—‘“an earned equality.“ 

The amendment which I propose sug- 
gests that we give the Germans an op- 
portunity to earn the equality which he 
felt should be reached. General Eisen- 
hower continued: 

I, certainly, for one commander, want no 
unwilling contingent, no soldiers serving in 
the pattern of the Hessians who served in 
our Revolutionary War, serving in any army 
I command. í 


There again I call attention to the fact 
that the language which is used in the 
amendment provides particularly that 
there should be a special corps created 
for the voluntary enlistment of German 
nationals. It would not be an unwilling 
contingent. Nor would it be a contin- 
gent of a remilitarized Germany. The 
amendment provides: 

That the training and command of such 
soldiers shall be under the direction of the 
Commander in Chief, NATO. 


General Eisenhower concluded his 
paragraph on this subject by saying: 

Therefore, until the political leaders, the 
diplomats, and the statesmen find the proper 
answer, it is not for a soldier to delve in too 
deeply. 
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As clearly as the General could say it, 
then, he was saying to those he was ad- 
dressing, the Members of the Senate and 
of the House, “It is up to the political 
leaders, the diplomats, and the states- 
men to find the proper answer”—that is, 
to find some way by which this equality 
could be earned and the resources of the 
Germans could be brought to bear in the 
collective security of the North Atlantic 
area, and in particular of Western 
Europe, including Western Germany. 

I was very much interested in the fact 
that on Monday, when the very able 
address was given by the distinguished 
President of France at the joint session 
of the Congress, he, too, took cognizance 
of the importance of having the re- 
sources of the late enemy of France 
associated with us in any effort for the 
defense of Western Europe. From the 
statement of President Auriol, as it ap- 
pears in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
Monday, I read: 

Passionately devoted to the realization of 
a European federation which will put an end 
to secular antagonisms, France has put aside 
her legitimate resentment against the enemy 
of yesterday, demanding of it only that it 
bring to the cause of cooperation the admis- 
sion of its responsibilities, as well as the 
proof of its redemption, through the repudia- 
tion of its old regime and the sincere attach- 
ment to the cause of democracy. 


During the time the Herter commit- 
tee was in Germany, we met leaders of 
the French Zone in Western Germany. 
I recall a talk with General Koenig, who 
was the opposite number to General Clay. 
General Koenig told us that he recog- 
nized there must eventually be some way 
found to utilize the resources of Western 
Germany if Europe was to have peace, 
but that it was difficult for France to 
take the leadership in that respect. 

But all honor to France, that through 
the Schuman plan and other measures 
France has been taking the leadership, 
in some respects, to a greater extent than 
we had any right to expect. 

In proposing the Schuman plan for 
the integration of the steel and coal pro- 
duction of the Western European coun- 
tries, including Western Germany, 
France has shown the way and has 
opened the door to give Germany the 
opportunity to prove her sincere attach- 
ment to the cause of democracy, to use 
the language of President Auriol, and 
the opportunity to earn the equality 
General Eisenhower described. Certain- 
ly if ravaged France can put aside her 
legitimate resentment, to use Auriol’s 
phrase, against the enemy of yesterday, 
the United States should. 

A few days ago an announcement was 
made at the Pentagon that in carrying 
out the provisions of the so-called Lodge 
amendment or the Lodge bill, which 
would permit the enlistment of aliens, 
the Department of Defense saw fit to 
bar German nationals from becoming a 
part of the authorized 2,500 contingent 
and limited it to those persons in the 
American zone of Germany who were 
refugee Czechs, Poles, and natives of 
other countries than Germany. 

I do not know the reason, but I pre- 
sume that it was because these other 
people were homeless and possibly be- 
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cause service under the Lodge plan 
would give an opportunity for American 
citizenship, plus the same pay and the 
same GI benefits which members of the 
United States Army receive. That is 
why, if an opportunity is to be given to 
the manpower of Germany to enlist in 
the cause of western freedom, it must be 
provided in some such manner as I have 
suggested. 

I recognize that the ordinary way of 
thinking of a contribution of German 
manpower is to think of a German corps 
under a German command, to be con- 
tributed as other states might contrib- 
ute corps or divisions. 

The difficulty in doing that, however, 
is certainly twofold, if not threefold. 

First, there may be an adverse attitude 
in the Germen states toward creating an 
official corps for an international com- 
mand. 

Second, there is an understandable 
fear of the French for a revived German 
national army. 

Third, creation of a German army 
could be seized upon by the Russians as 
a violation of immediate postwar agree- 
ments and interpreted as provocative. I 
recall that in November the Russians are 
reported to have said that the remili- 
tarization of Germany could not be tol- 
erated. 

That is why, having those things in 
mind, I suggested that it be a voluntary 
enlistment of the German nationals in 
a special corps, the training and com- 
mand to be under the direction of the 
commander in chief, NATO. 

Mr. President, there are two ways of 
looking at what the Senate is doing in 
the consideration of this resolution. 
One is that it affords the Senate an op- 
portunity to exercise an alleged right 
to share in a decision by becoming an 
accessory after the fact; that is, by say- 
ing “amen” to something which the ad- 
ministration has said it was going to do. 

It has always seemed to me, however, 
that represents but an empty exercise of 
whatever powers the Senate may have. 
If the Senate is truly a counselor in for- 
eign affairs it should have a part in mak- 
ing policy and not merely be an accessory 
after the fact. We should suggest policy 
in a positive, affirmative manner. That 
is why the two amendments which I 
have proposed have ventured to suggest 
as the sense of the Senate that certain 
changes in policy be made. 

Now, I believe very firmly that we 
should declare it to be the sense of the 
Senate that the resources of Western 
Germany should be linked with those of 
the other nations of the Western World 
in trying to reestablish a balance of 
power or a position of strength to pre- 
vent an imbalance which we fear would 
threaten the peace of the world. 

Mr, President, let no man imagine that 
what we do here does not have some 
influence upon what happens in the 
world. It is true, as has been pointed 
out, that the adoption of a Senate reso- 
lution would not give our words the force 
of law. It is true that what we say may 
have little effect upon what the admin- 
istration may do. But I believe that no 
one can say it will be without influence 
upon the thinking and conduct of 
nations, 
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In a war of ideas, certainly a formal 
expression by the Senate of the United 
States will be construed as an expression 
by that body of the United States Con- 
gress which has the authority under the 
Constitution to speak on questions of 
foreign policy. f 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield. 

Mr. CAIN. Itseems to me the amend- 
ment offered by the distinguished Sen- 
ator for South Dakota has great merit. 
I take it to be that if the Senator's 
amendment is adopted, the result of the 
action will simply be that a majority of 
the Senate of the United States will have 
said to the administration, to our State 
Department, to all the men, women, and 
children now living in Germany, and to 
all the rest of the world, that they rec- 
ognize the contributions which Germany 
will be able to make at a future time to 
the preservation of freedom for all man- 
kind. 1 

Has the Senator from Washington 
stated correctly the substance of the 
Senator's amendment? 

Mr. CASE. The Senator has stated 
it very well indeed. I might go a bit 
further in one respect. The Senator used 
the phrase at a future time.“ It may 
not be so far in the future. When we 
established the level of industry in Ger- 
many, following the war, we permitted 
one based on a steel production of 7,- 
009,000 tons. When they reached that 
we said to the Germans, “You can have a 
level of industry based upon 11,000,000 
tons.” Now, in production of defense 
goods they could go beyond that. They 
have a capacity, I believe, of approxi- 
mately 18,000,000 tons in Western Ger- 
many. That resource should be firmly 
linked with the full effort. 

Everyone must recognize that any na- 
tion which could produce the equipment 
and the manpower which held at bay the 
allies as long as the Germans did has a 
tremendous industrial capacity and a 
tremendous capacity to fight. 

Mr. President, we are asking our peo- 
ple to tax themselves and to give their 
boys, that four additional divisions may 
be sen’ overseas. If we are to send our 
boys over there to defend the Rhine or 
the Elbe, the people of Germany them- 
selves should at least have the oppor- 
tunity to share in their own defense. 

That is all I am suggesting. That is 
all this amendment seeks to do. It 
states it to be the sense of the Senate 
that we would welcome the contributions 
in supplies and equipment that the sev- 
eral states of Germany may care to fur- 
nish. The language puts the matter 
upon a voluntary basis, but it opens the 
door for the Germans to earn the equality 
which General Eisenhower mentioned. 
It opens the door, not for an unwilling 
contingent of troops, nor for the 
nationalistic army of a remilitarized 
Germany, but for a special corps, to be 
created by and limited to volunteers of 
German nationals who are willing to 
submit themselves to the training, com- 
mand, and direction of the commander 
in chief of NATO. 

The amendment provides in effect, for 
the utilization of the capacity and brains 
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of the scientists of Germany, their ability 
to produce strategic chemicals, their 
ability to produce steel and things that 
steel makes, their ability to produce 
aluminum and synthetic rubber, and the 
men who are willing to fight. 

It would open the door to such volun- 
teers as might come from Germany in- 
cluding, probably many who have had 
extensive military training, including 
some of their leaders. 

Such resources we ought not to drive 
into the hands of the opposition. Such 
resources ought to be allied with us for 
their own defense. Whether the frontier 
should be at the Rhine or the Elbe, we 
should say to the people of Germany: 
“It is the sense of the Senate that you 
should have the opportunity to defend 
your frontiers.” It would certainly place 
the United States in an anomalous po- 
sition to say to the people of the United 
States: “We are going to draft your 
boys and tax your dollars and send them 
overseas to establish a frontier on the 
Elbe or the Rhine, or some other place 
and not permit the Western Germans 
themselves to contribute to their own de- 
fense. ‘That is the purpose of the 
amendment. It expresses the sense of 
the Senate that we ought to let Western 
Germans help in their own defense, and 
by so doing resist an attack which, if it 
comes, would throw us into war. 

The Senator from Washington and 
other Senators know that an attack upon 
Western Germany today would involve 
us in an all-out shooting war as quickly 
and as surely as would an attack upon 
any member of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. That is why we 
ought to open the door, so that Western 
Germans could contribute to their own 
defense and to the purposes of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield to the Senator from 
Maine. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Does not the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota think that as 
persuasive a case could be made for se- 
curing the participation of Spain, so 
that perhaps the views of this body, 
which I think run very strongly in the 
direction of including both Western 
Germany and Spain, might be expressed 
in one proposal? If such a proposal 
were made, would the Senator consider 
withholding his amendment? 

Mr. CASE. I may say to the Senator 
from Maine that I would be very glad 
to consider it, although I want to say 
frankly to him that I believe the case is 
strongest for Western Germany, because 
we have been pouring in a half billion 
dollars a year into Germany. Some- 
times we have spent more than that. 
Western Germany is largely under the 
American flag. We cannot escape the 
responsibility for what happens there. 
Therefore, the strongest case, it seems 
to me, is the case for including Western 
Germany. There the American flag 
waves today, and there our flag might 
come under attack. We certainly ought 
to use the allies at hand who would be 
defending their own homes. Certainly 
people who are under the protection of 
the American flag ought to be permitted 
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to share in their own defense. I voted 
for the amendment which was offered 
by the distinguished Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. McCartuy], which em- 
braced Spain. Nevertheless, I say that 
the strongest case that can be made is 
the case for including Western Ger- 
many. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield. 

Mr. CAIN. It is with some reluctance 
that I interrupt the Senator from South 
Dakota, because there is so much real 
substance and merit in what he 
has been saying. The Senator from 
South Dakota may be interested to know 
that the junior Senator from Washing- 
ton is very strongly in support of his 
pending amendment. It is for the reason 
that beginning back in the early thirties 
the Senator from Washington lived in 
and around Germany and back and 
forth between this country and Germany. 
The Senator from Washington first went 
to Germany in 1932 as a student. He 
believes every word of what the Senator 
from South Dakota has just said. He is 
convinced that at this time, when our 
people are hopeful that Western Ger- 
mans will turn with great enthusiasm 
and unity toward the West, the adoption 
of such an amendment would give great 
hope, courage, and continued faith to 
the Western Germans, who some day 
must go either to the West or to the East. 
I think we should overlook no possible 
opportunity which would convince the 
Germans in Western Germany that the 
United States of America looks forward 
to the day in the immediate future when 
Germany will make its contribution to 
the common good and the common de- 
fense of all freedom. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, truer words 
could not be spoken than that Western 
Germany will go either to the East or to 
the West. We should see to it that it 
will go to the West. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, the Senator 
is aware, is he not, that a good many very 
intelligent and very positive citizens in 
Western Germany are desirous of lead- 
ing all of Western Germany to the East, 


and that such persons constantly and. 


continuously are trying to tell the West- 
ern Germans that the United States in- 
tends to keep Western Germany in a 
state of vassalage or servitude in per- 
petuity? 

Mr. CASE. Unfortunately that is 
true. It lends itself to the whole com- 
munistic propaganda campaign. But 
it ought not to be true. Western Ger- 
many is not naturally communistic; 
Germany is not a natural ally of com- 
munism. The Senator from Washing- 
ton, who was there as a student, knows 
that in practically every German com- 
munity there is a church, and it is gen- 
erally the largest building in the com- 
munity. It is the building in which they 
take most pride. It is true that under 
evil leadership unspeakable things have 
happened in Germany, and I do not de- 
fend them for one instant. However, 
Germans believe in private property and 
in the enterprise system; they are hard- 
working, and certainly they are not an 
atheistic people. They are the natural 
allies of the West. 
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Mr. CAIN. Is it not a fair estimate 
of the situation to say that Germans dis- 
believe in communism if they have any 
tangible hope held out to them? 

Mr. CASE. It is. We ought to give 
them that hope. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CASE. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. I should like to join 
with the Senator from Washington in 
his observations to the Senator from 
South Dakota. I think the move which 
the Senator from South Dakota is mak- 
ing is one that has been long overdue, 
I congratulate him on bringing the sub- 
ject to the attention of the Senate. I 
hope he will press his amendment to a 
vote. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one more observation 
and question? 

Mr. CASE. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from South Dakota 
has expired. The Chair recognizes the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY]. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the senior Senator 
from Georgia. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. CASE, If the Senator from South 
Dakota should withdraw his amendment 
at this time with an understanding that 
the time in opposition would remain 
available if he were to submit the amend- 
ment later, could it be withdrawn at this 
time and submitted later? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised that withdrawal of the 
amendment would terminate all time for 
debate on both sides on the amendment. 

Mr. CASE. The Senator from South 
Dakota would not want to withdraw his 
amendment under such a condition. 
Having used his 30 minutes, he would 
want the Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY] or any Senator to whom he may 
yield to have an opportunity to speak in 
opposition to the amendment. I have 
been advised that the Senator from Wis- 
consin intends to offer an amendment 
which would embrace Germany and one 
other country. If the amendment of the 
Senator from Wisconsin were to be 
adopted, there would be perhaps no need 
to offer my amendment. 

It might save time if we were to pro- 
ceed now to the consideration of the 
amendment to be proposed by the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. MCCARTHY]. 
My suggestion is with the idea of saving 
time. If the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Wisconsin should be 
adopted, then there would be no need for 
me to resubmit my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair suggests to the Senator that the 
Senate may by unanimous consent take 
any action it wishes to take; but in the 
absence of such action the withdrawal of 
this amendment would operate to pre- 
vent any further time being allowed un- 
der the unanimous-consent agreement 
for this particular amendment. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr, President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Texas yield to the Sen- 
ator from Oregon for the purpose of pro- 
pounding a parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, would it 
be possible for the Senator from South 
Dakota to reoffer his amendment at a 
later hour and reinstitute, under the 
unanimous-consent agreement, full time 
for further discussion of the amendment, 
including 20 minutes for himself and 30 
minutes for the opposition? 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, the Senator 
from South Dakota would make no such 
request, I have had my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised that there would have 
to be a substantial change in the form of 
the amendment to bring about that 
result. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield so that I may 
make an inquiry? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to ask 
‘the distinguished Senator from South 
Dakota if his request was that he might 
temporarily withdraw his amendment. 
If the amendment about to be offered by 
the Senator from Wisconsin were to in- 
clude his amendment, then the Senator 
would not care for any more time. But 
in the event that it did not, the Senator 
would like to reoffer his amendment. As 
I understand, all the Senator is asking 
for is the unused time on that amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from South Dakota 
has been entirely exhausted. 

Mr. WHERRY. What is the Senator 
asking, then? 

Mr. CASE. The Senator from South 
Dakota merely suggested a way in which 
we might save time if the amendment of 
the Senator from Wisconsin should be 
adopted. Then there would be no occa- 
sion for voting on my amendment. I 
certainly would not ask the privilege of 


resubmitting my amendment and ask for - 


time for myself. However, when I re- 
submit the amendment I do not wish to 
foreclose the opposition. They are en- 
titled to 30 minutes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, does 
the Senator mean that if the McCarthy 
amendment should be defeated, he 
would then reoffer his amendment? Or 
would he subside? 

Mr. CASE. I might ask to have my 
amendment voted on. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I think that is a 
very unfair proposition. The Senator 
has had his full half hour. Now he 
wants to withdraw his amendment and 
tie it on to the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin. 

Mr. CASE. No, Mr. President—— 

Mr. CONNALLY. If the amendment 
of the Senator from Wisconsin is re- 
jected, the Senator from South Dakota 
wishes to reoffer his own amendment. 

Mr, CASE. Mr. President, I think the 
Senator from Texas misunderstands the 
situation. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
Chair correctly understands the situa- 
tion, the Senator from South Dakota is 
seeking to arrange, if he can, such an 
understanding that if he should reoffer 
the amendment, the time of the Senator 
from Texas would be preserved. Is the 
Chair correct in that understanding? 

Mr. CASE. The Chair is correct; and 
the Senator from Texas would have all 
the time, because all the time of the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota has expired. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I put 
that in the form of a unanimous-consent 
request, because I feel that it is fair. If 
the amendment of the Senator from 
South Dakota is included in the Mc- 
Carthy amendment, and is disposed of 
there, the Senator from South Dakota 
will be satisfied, provided the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Wisconsin is 
agreed to. If he asks for a vote on his 
own amendment, he will not use any 
time, but the opposition will have 30 
minutes. 

Mr. CASE. That is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. So all we are doing is 
temporarily setting aside the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. As the 
Chair understands the situation, it is 
this: The Senator from South Dakota 
at this time withdraws his amendment 
with the understanding that he retains 
the right to offer it at a later time in 
the debate, subject, however, to the right 
at that time of the Senator from Texas 
to be allowed his full 30 minutes, but 
with the understanding that in such 
case the Senator from South Dakota 
would not be allowed to have any time 
whatever. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
unanimous consent is given. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wisconsin is recognized. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I offer the amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask to 
have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Wisconsin will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 5 it 
is proposed to strike out the period at 
the end of line 8 and insert in lieu there- 
of a semicolon; and after line 8 it is 
proposed to insert a new paragraph as 
follows: 

8. It is the sense of the Senate that plans 
for the defense of Europe should be revised 
as soon as possible so as to provide for 
utilization on a voluntary basis of the mili- 


tary and other resources of Western Ger- 
many and Spain. 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I do 
not intend to take much of the time of 
the Senate today in view of the fact that 
we discussed much of the meat of this 
amendment yesterday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield himself? 

Mr. McCARTHY,. I yield myself 5 
minutes. 

The amendment differs considerably 
from yesterday’s amendment. The pre- 
amble, to which the Senator from Geor- 
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gia directed most of his remarks and 
objected to rather strenuously, has been 
stricken out. 

Turkey and Greece have also been 
stricken from the amendment. I should 
like to make it clear that Turkey and 
Greece were not stricken because I felt 
that General Eisenhower should not be 
allowed to utilize all the resources of 
Turkey and Greece offered to him, but 
because, in discussing this question with 
other Senators, we largely agreed that 
the only two nations which are pres- 
ently barred from General Eisenhower 
at the present time are Western Ger- 
many and Spain. We have been giving 
Greece and Turkey considerable mili- 
tary aid under the Forrestal plan, and 
General Eisenhower is in no way barred 
from using their aid. 

I have developed a tremendous 
amount of respect for the troops of 
Turkey, in their performance in Korea, 
and I certainly think that every effort 
should be made to include the manpower 
of Turkey in any defense of Western 
Europe. The same is true of Greece. 

What disturbs me greatly about yes- 
terday’s vote is that the Senate then, in 
effect, told Western Germany and Spain 
that we did not want them included in 
any defense of Western Zurope. I know 
that that thought was not in the minds 
of some of my good friends on the other 
side of the aisle when they voted. I 
know that they feel that the resources of 
Spain and Western Germany should be 
utilized and I know that they had vari- 
ous reasons for voting as they did. 
However, the unfortunate thing is that 
yesterday, the Democratic Party went 
on record almost unanimously in the 
eyes of this country and in the eyes of 
the world, as saying to the world, “We 
will defend Europe, but we will not use 
the manpower and the resources of 
Spain and Germany.” That, I believe, 
is a tremendously dangerous thing to 
have said to the world, and I hope that 
we can revise and correct that position 
today. 

I now yield 10 minutes to the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. BREWSTER]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Maine is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask whether or not the 
Senator from Wisconsin would agree to 
modify his amendment so that, as modi- 
fied, it would read as follows, after the 
preliminary part: 

Consideration should be given to the revi- 
sion. of existing plans for the defense of 
Europe so as to provide for the utilization 
of the military and other resources of West- 
ern Germany and Spain. 


That would strike out the words “re- 
vised as soon as possible,” so that it 
would be somewhat modified, although 
it would still serve as advisory. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
may say that I do not like the revised 
version as well as the one we have 
worked on; but it will, in effect, do the 
same thing as the amendment which I 
have prepared. It will notify the plan- 
ners in our State Department that they 
should untie General Eisenhower's 
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hands and allow him to work out plans 
for the use of the manpower and the 
military resources of Western Germany 
and Spain. So I would have no objec- 
tion to it, except that I think the Senator 
should insert in his proposed change, 
after the word “utilization” the words 
“on a voluntary basis.” I think we 
should make it clear that it is on a volun- 
tary basis. 

Mr. BREWSTER. That would cer- 
tainly be acceptable. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Wisconsin modify his 
amendment? 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr”. President, I 
think I have the floor. The Senator 
from Wisconsin had yielded to me. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Maine yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Maine has the floor for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, may 
I ask the Senator from Maine to yield 
to the Senator from Vermont so that he 
may voice his objection to the proposed 
change? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I hope the Senator from 
Wisconsin will not modify this amend- 
ment too much. I for one was ready to 
vote for the original amendment yester- 
day, but when the several modifications 
were made, they, in my mind, cast a great 
deal of doubt on the amendment, and the 
final modification left me so much in 
doubt that I felt restrained to vote 
against the entire amendment. Yet I 
should like to say that I think in con- 
sidering the defense of Western Europe 
we should utilize these other resources 
which may be available to us in Western 
Germany and Spain. It would be rather 
unthinkable to have these resources 
there and not make use of them. But I 
again express the hope that the modi- 
fications will not be so numerous as to 
put me again in doubt as to the meaning 
of the amendment. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Maine [Mr. BREWSTER] has 
the floor. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I shall be happy to 
yield to the Senator briefly, although I 
should like to get this matter clarified as 
quickly as possible. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I will say to the 
Senator that I do not intend to offer an 
amendment to his amendment, because 
of the situation which occurred on the 
floor yesterday. I regretfully note that 
he has eliminated Turkey from this 
group. I would not want the impression 
to get abroad that there is any reluctance 
on the part of the Senate or of this coun- 
try to have Turkey brought in. 

I call the Senator’s attention to the fact 
that Mr. Arthur Holzman, reporting 
55 Ankara for CBS, a short time ago 
said: 

For over a year now, the Turks have tried 
to get America’s definite commitment to 
come to their aid in the event of Commu- 
nist attack. The recent Conference of United 
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States Ambassadors in the Middle East, held 
at Istanbul, recommended United States com- 
pliance with that request as soon as possible; 
and when Mediterranean fleet commander, 
Admiral Carney visited here he brought the 
Turkish high command a personal message 
from his new boss, General Eisenhower. 
“Tell them in Ankara,” General Ike said, 
“that I consider Turkey my right flank.” 


I also call the Senator’s attention to 
the fact that in the newspapers of last 
Sunday were listed the United Nations 
which had contributed to the action in 
Korea against Communist aggression and 
power as follows: Australia 1,000 men, 
Belgium 1,000, Canada 2,600, France 1,- 
122, Greece 1,000, The Netherlands 900, 
New Zealand about 500, the Philippines 
1,200, Turkey 5,000, Thailand 1,200, the 
United Kingdom 22,000, and South 
Africa 250. 

So compared with the size of their 
country, the Turks have made a larger 
contribution and have given perhaps as 
good, if not better account of themselves 
than any other of our allies in the United 
Nations. I hope that this amendment 
will not be interpreted to mean that it 
is the sense of the Senate that Turkey 
should not be included, because I think 
of all the nations that have been men- 
rit Turkey should stand No. 1 on the 

t. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
should lie to reply to what the Senator 
from California has said, as I think I 
have a very ample response. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I should like to 
reply to what the Senator from Cali- 
fornia has said. He has taken most of 
my time up to now. What the very able 
Senator from California has neglected to 
note is that, while General Eisenhower 
made the statement that he viewed 
Turkey as his right flank, he was at very 
great pains to note in his assumption of 
command that it was entirely outside his 
jurisdiction. So that there is a very con- 
siderable ground for the Senate to con- 
sider in giving this advice, that the 
areas which are so obviously within the 
immediate purview of General Eisen- 
hower, as he points out, are in the west- 
ern Mediterranean and Europe, whereas, 
for what reasons I do not understand, 
both Turkey and Greece in the eastern 
Mediterranean are not at present within 
the control of his forces. 

I share fully the views of the Senator 
from California as to the enormous con- 
tribution which Turkey has made, and 
its fighting abilities. I visited the coun- 
try twice in recent years, and merely to 
visit the country is to be profoundly im- 
pressed with the character of its people 
and with the determination which they 
have demonstrated throughout the cen- 
turies to resist aggression from the 
North, and to defend the very precious 
and the very vital importance of the 
means of communications they possess. 

I am very positive that the vote taken 
yesterday, which represented practically 
an even division of the Senate, and the 
consideration we have given the subject 
here, cannot be interpreted as any indi- 
cation of a lack of understanding upon 
the part of the proponents of the pend- 
ing amendment as to the very great im- 
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portance of Turkey in particular, and 
Greece also, in the united cause in which 
we are engaged. However, in my judg- 
ment, belief in the possibility of arriv- 
ing at a recommendation upon the pro- 
posal of the Senator from V/isconsin, 
modified as has been suggested by ex- 
pressing the sense of the Senate that 
consideration should be given to the par- 
ticipation of Western Germany and 
Spain, is well warranted, particularly 
when I call attention to the fact that 
in the report of the committees which 
I hold in my hand precisely this was 
recommended. I now quote from the 
report of the committees in this matter, 
under date of March 14, 1951. The com- 
mittees were discussing the inclusion of 
these countries. The report says: 

In developing the capabilities of Western 
Europe to resist Communist aggression, the 
committee believes that, insofar as possible, 
full use of all available assistance to the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization should 
be sought. To this end, Spain, Yugoslavia, 
Greece, and Turkey are important. 


The report continues: 

It is, however, fair to say that the addi- 
tion of over a million armed men, who would 
fight for their freedom, would contribute 
immeasurably to the security of Western 
Europe and be an additional deterrent to 
Soviet aggression. Yugoslavia, Greece, and 
Turkey would lie on the flanks of any So- 
viet attack to the west. Almost without 
exception the witnesses agreed that it would 
be desirable to include the forces of the four 
states in the forces available to cppose Com- 
munist aggression. 


The report proceeds to discuss the 
place of Western Europe 

The committe> examined the part Ger- 
many should play in the collective defense 
of Western Europe, in view of the wartime 
agreements and the surrender act, requiring 
that Germany be disarmed and demilita- 
rized. But security conditions in the world, 
and especially in Western Europe, have 
changed drastically since 1945. 

* * * . * 

It is clear that the German people are 
not unanimous in the desire to rearm their 
country. Opposition has been voiced, espe- 
cially by the Socialist Party. Nevertheless, 
German public opinion seems to favor 


This is the committee’s report— 


(1) German contribution to the European 
defense, (2) participation in European de- 
fense only if there is a reasonable chance 
existing that it can stop aggression, and (3) 
participation in European defense on the 
basis of equality. 


It seems to me that the proposal now 
pending fully complies with the sugges- 
tion of the committees, nnd is sin-ply an 
opportunity for the full Senate to express 
itself in favor of the statement: made by 
the committees themselyes. I read their 
concluding statement now: 

The joint committee, fully cognizant of 
the importance of German participation in 
the defense of Western Europe, urges the 
executive branch to press forward with ne- 
gotiations leading to such participation. 


It seems to me that starting with the 
first proposition, the Senate——- 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Maine has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. BREWSTER. May I have five 
more minutes? 
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Mr. McCARTHY. How much time 
have I remaining under my control, Mr. 
President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wisconsin has 17 minutes 
left. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I promised 10 
minutes to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. BREWSTER. May I have 3 
minutes? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Yes; 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wisconsin yields the Sena- 
tor from Maine three additional minutes. 

Mr. BREWSTER. On the first ques- 
tion, as to whether it is proper for the 
Senate to take the proposed action, as I 
pointed out in the debate yesterday, the 
whole Atlantic Treaty originated with 
the proposal made in the Senate, in the 
so-called Vandenberg resolution. So I 
think it is most proper for the Senate to 
take action, and that the Senate should 
recognize its responsibilities in this 
matter. 

The sentiment, even of those who 
questioned the proposal, was practically 
unanimous, I think, that it was most de- 
sirable. Secretary Acheson indicated 
his recognition of it in his testimony. 
The committee has recognized it. We 
simply voice what is the overwhelming 
opinion of the people of this country and 
of the recognized agencies who have ex- 
pressed themselves, including General 
Eisenhower, from a military standpoint, 
when we urge that consideration should 
be given to incorporating these two 
countries. This is by no means to ex- 
clude the wisdom and desirability of fur- 
ther implementing our arrangements 
with Greece and Turkey, which have al- 
ready gone forward to some extent. 
Those countries are included within the 
United Nations, where they are repre- 
sented, and where they have obligations 
as to defense. 

I hope very earnestly that those con- 
cerned with this matter may feel war- 
ranted in accepting the amendment as 
now presented. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, in the 
temporary absence of the chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee, I shall 
yield some time to the Senator from New 
York [Mr. LEHMAN]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I think 
I am safe in saying that no Member of 
this body has fought more consistently 
or more vigorously against communism 
than I have. I abhor communism; and 
I want to have used every reasonable, 
practicable weapon at our command to 
restrain the aggression which we fear 
and which I think is a very great present 
and continuing danger. However, I be- 
lieve the adoption of this amendment 
would be dangerous under any circum- 
stances, and would be particularly dan- 
gerous at the present time. 

I wonder whether it is fully appreciated 
that the question of demilitarization of 
Germany is on the agenda of the meet- 
ing of the four Foreign Ministers which 
we hope will take place at a reasonably 
early date in Paris. It is one of the most 
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important items on that agenda. It 
seems to me to be perfectly self-evident 
that if we by unilateral action take a 
position on this matter, we inevitably will 
weaken the hands of our representative 
on the Council of Foreign Ministers, will 
render abortive his efforts, and will 
weaken the position of the Foreign Min- 
isters of Great Britain and France, who, 
as we know, are all standing by our side. 

I think the adoption of this amend- 
ment at this particular time would be a 
most unwise and unreasonable action for 
the Senate of the United States to take. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, I wonder 
whether it is fully understood that we 
have been carrying on negotiations with 
the German Government with regard to 
this very question of remilitarization or 
demilitarization. Those negotiations, I 
need not point out, are and will continue 
to be of the most delicate character. If 
we take a position now in affirmation of 
a principle which we unilaterally project, 
I think such action certainly will weaken 
our power of negotiation vis-a-vis the 
German Government, just as it will 
weaken our power of negotiation vis-a- 
vis the representative of the Soviet gov- 
ernment sitting in the Council of Foreign 
Ministers. 

General Eisenhower says he does not 
want participation of Germany until it 
becomes the desire of the Germans to 
join wholeheartedly with us, until it be- 
comes assured that the Germans are 
really going to support us wholeheart- 
edly. 

Mr, BREWSTER and Mr. McCARTHY 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from New York yield; and if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Iask the Senators who 
are requesting that I yield to please wait 
until I finish stating the thoughts I have 
in mind. Then I shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. President, as I said yesterday, the 
time may come when we shall welcome 
the participation of Germany. I hope 
it will be a democratized Germany, not 
the kind of Germany that has been such 
a menace, but a truely democratized 
Germany. I hope that time will come. 

However, the initiative must come 
from Germany itself, not from the Sen- 
ate of the United States. 

Finally, Mr. President, I believe the 
adoption of this amendment would in- 
evitably provide the Soviets with an- 
other tremendous weapon of propa- 
ganda. I am not so much concerned 
about the propaganda that Russia will 
make in the world as a whole; we know 
that the Soviets circulate lies and will 
reiterate and reiterate them, and noth- 
ing we can do will prevent them. But I 
am deeply concerned about the propa- 
ganda the Soviets will make in the satel- 
lite countries, such as Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Rumania, and Hungary—coun- 
tries in which we of the United States, 
we of the free nations of the world, still 
have many friends who are just awaiting 
a chance to assert iheir attachment to 
the tenets of democracy. 

Certainly they will be affected by the 
propaganda the Soviets will make. They 
will be influenced by the picture the 
Soviets will attempt to paint of a remili- 
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tarized Germany that—so the Soviets 
will claim—will again be a threat to the 
security and the survival of the satellite 
countries. 

So, Mr. President, I plead with the 
Senate not to adopt this amendment. 
I think its adoption would be most harm- 
ful in the delicate, difficult, and essential 
negotiations which must be carried on 
between our country and Germany and 
between the representatives of the three 
western powers in Germany and the 
Soviet Union, and would again give to 
Soviet Russia a powerful and unanswer- 
able weapon of propaganda. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at this time? 


Mr. LEHMAN. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I am sure the able 
Senator from New York did not pur- 
posely misquote General Eisenhower. 
Cf course, all of us find that our memo- 
ries are not entirely reliable, and it has 
been a long time since General Eisen- 
hower spoke. However, he did not state 
what the Senator from New York just 
said he stated. General Eisenhower 
said: 

I am not even going to mention my sev- 
eral conversations in Germany, and for a very 
specific reason. I personally think that there 
has to be a political platform achieved and 
an understanding reached that will con- 
template 


And so forth. Ee ended that portion 
of his statement by saying: 

Therefore, until the political leaders, the 
diplomats, and the statesmen find the proper 
answer, it is not for a soldier to delve in too 
deeply. 


So I believe General Eisenhower was 
saying—and I believe the Senator from 
New York will agree with me about this 
that he was barred at the present time 
from using the manpower of Western 
Germany, and would be barred from 
using it until the diplomats and the poli- 
ticians worked the problem out. 

Mr. President, I do not think that the 
expression of the sense of the Senate 
that the manpower and resources of 
Spain, Germany, or any other country 
should be used would indicate in any 
way that we approve their governments 
or the activities of their governments, 
either past or present. It seems to me— 
and I think the Senator from New York 
will agree with me, for he has had some 
experience with military affairs—that it 
is simply impossible, it is not in the 
cards, that we can defend Western Eu- 
rope without using the manpower of 
Germany and Spain. I do not think we 
should tie General Eisenhower’s hands, 
However, as of today we are tying his 
hands just as definitely as we are tying 
the hands of General MacArthur in 
Korea. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Wisconsin for reading 
that portion of the statement by Gen- 
eral Eisenhower. Let me ask him to 
read again the exact words General 
Eisenhower used in referring to political 
arrangements. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Yes. I did not wish 
to take too much of the Senator’s time; 
therefore, I did not read the entire para- 
graph. 
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Mr. LEHMAN. I should like to have 
the Senator from Wisconsin read that 
particular portion of General Eisenhow- 
er’s statement, please. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Certainly. 

General Eisenhower said: 

I am not even going to mention my sev- 
eral conversations in Germany, and for a very 
specific reason. I personally think that there 
has to be a political platform achieved and 
an understanding reached that will contem- 
plate— 


And so forth. He closed by saying: 

Therefore, until the political leaders, the 
diplomats, and the statesmen find the proper 
answer, it is not for a soldier to delve in too 
deeply. 


Mr. President, I would suggest that 
the entire paragraph from General 
Eisenhower's statement be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

Mr. . Yes, Mr. President; 
I should like to have that done. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I shall give it to 
the official reporter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, With- 
out objection, the paragraph referred to 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

[From the statement of General of the Armies 
Dwight D. Eisenhower before an informal 
meeting of the Congress at the Library of 
Congress, February 1, 1951] 

I am not even going to mention my several 
conversations in Germany, and for a very 
specific reason. I personally think that 
there has to be a political platform achieved 
and an understanding reached that will con- 
template an eventual and earned equality 
on the part of that nation before we should 
start to talk about including units of Ger- 
mans in any kind of an army. I, certainly, 
for one commander, want no unwilling con- 
tingent, no soldiers serving in the pattern 
of the Hessians who served in our Revolu- 
tionary War, serving in any army I command. 
Therefore, until the political leaders, the 
diplomats, and the statesmen, find the 
proper answer, it is not for a soldier to delve 
in too deeply. 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, let me 
say that when I referred to the attitude 
of General Eisenhower, I did not intend 
to quote him verbatim. What I in- 
tended to do, and what I believe I did, 
was to give the intent and the gist of 
his remarks before the two Houses of 
Congress when we met in the Library of 
Congress about 2 months ago. General 
Eisenhower at that meeting said he did 
not want any unwilling soldiers, but 
that he wanted soldiers who would give 
wholehearted support. 

I believe that the portion of General 
Eisenhower's statement which the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin has quoted sup- 
ports my position. I cannot quote the 
whole of General Eisenhower’s state- 
ment, but I know that he said “Until 
the political leaders, the diplomats, and 
the statesmen find the proper answer, 
it is not for a soldier to delve in too 
deeply,” and that what will happen will 
depend upon the achieving of a political 
platform, with further words along the 
same lines. We are not here achieving 
a political platform. That is exactly 
what I have been maintaining. The 
political platform may be achieved at 
meetings of the four foreign ministers 
at Paris, and I hope it will be. A politi- 
cal platform may be achieved through 
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negotiations on the part of our Govern- 
ment and the German Government, but 
not by unilateral action on the part of 
the Senate of the United States, which 
would have no force or effect, but which 
would in my opinion lead to a great 
weakening of the hands of those con- 
ducting negotiations which must be car- 
ried on in the field of politics and 
diplomacy. They are under way today 
between our Government and the Gov- 
ernment of Germany. I hope these 
negotiations will be brought to a suc- 
cessful conclusion at the meeting of 
foreign ministers in Paris within the 
next few weeks or by direct approaches 
between governments. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I do 
not rise to discuss the amendment, be- 
cause, in its present form, there is of 
course very little which may be said 
against it. However, I must register my 
judgment that it is perhaps unwise for us 
to include any such amendment in the 
particular resolution under considera- 
tion. It must be recalled that we have 
already given approval to the designation 
of General Eisenhower as, if I may use 
the expression, commander in chief of 
the international army, and that we have 
also approved a transfer to the interna- 
tional army of two or more divisions of 
our own troops in Western Germany. 

Tam not at all sure that Russia would 
need an excuse to begin a war, but Iam 
far from believing that it is very wise 
for us so to complicate our own position 
as to give any seeming justification for 
an attack by Russia upon the United 
States. I have always believed it very 
important that the United States be 
right; and I have always believed it 
more important that we be right in in- 
ternational matters than that we build 
our entire foreign policy upon fear or 
distrust of a particular nation. Of 
course, I do not have the slightest sym- 
pathy for Communist Russia or for any 
of her tactics or methods. At the same 
time, I cannot escape the conviction that 
it is absolutely necessary that the United 
States, now and in the long hereafter, 
be right. 

Already our soldiers of the army of 
occupation are going into the interna- 
tional army, and we are going to send 
four more divisions to Europe; which I 
approve. 

We are now extending an invitation to 
Germany and Spain to cooperate, mili- 
tarily and otherwise, in our behalf, or 
in behalf of all the North Atlantic Pact 
countries. I thought it a great mistake 
when Germany was not invited to come 
into the North Atlantic Pact. But, Mr. 
President, the United States and the oth- 
er signatories to the North Atlantic Pact 
in my judgment missed the bus 2 years 
ago when they did not submerge their 
jealousies and fears of Germany and ask 
Germany to become a member of the 
pact. They did not do so. 

What I am saying is equally applica- 
ble to Spain. I think Spain ought to be 
in the North Atlantic Pact, but I do not 
believe the method now suggested is the 
way to bring it about. If there were here 
proposed a simple resolution expressing 
it as the sense of the Senate that the 
American Government should use its 
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good offices with the other members of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
to bring Spain and Western Germany 
into the pact, if they wished to come, I 
should certainly support it. But we are 
here taking action on a particular reso- 
lution, under the circumstances which I 
have enumerated, which would certainly 
enable Russia to make a pretty strong 
case against the United States in the 
field of propaganda, as the distinguished 
Senator from New York [Mr. LEHMAN] 
has said, and which might have a rather 
far-reaching effect even upon certain of 
the populations of France and Italy and 
Poland, as well as other Western Euro- 
pean countries. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Georgia yield to the 
Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I may say that I 
perhaps have more respect for the in- 
telligence of the Senator from Georgia 
than for that of almost any other Mem- 
ber of the Senate, and I have, there- 
fore, been listening very carefully to 
what he has been saying. 

Mr, GEORGE. I thank the Senator 
very much. I am not so much arguing 
against the purpose of the amendment, 
because 2 years ago I said that Ger- 
many ought to be brought into the 
North Atlantic Pact. I also said that 
Spain ought to be brought in. I did 
all I could to influence action by our 
Government in that direction. 

Mr. McCARTHY. If there is some 
other way of accomplishing wnat I have 
in mind than by this amendment, I 
should be happy to have it followed, but 
what disturbs me as of today is that 
General Eisenhower can in no way utilize 
the manpower or resources of Spain, He 
was invited to visit Spain when he was 
in Europe, but was not allowed to do so. 
As shown by the record of the hearings, 
General Eisenhower said in his state- 
ment before a joint meeting of the Mem- 
bers of the two Houses of Congress at 
the Library of Congress, on February 1: 

Therefore, until the political leaders, the 
diplomats, and the statesmen £nd the proper 
pea it is not for a soldier to delve in too 
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He was saying, in other words, that 
it was not for a soldier to start planning 
for the use of the manpower of West 
Germany and Spain unless and until we 
worked out the political problems. 

That is something which greatly con- 
cerns me. There may be some other 
way of doing what I desire; I do not 
know. I think it extremely urgent that 
somehow we untie General Eisenhower's 
hands, so that when the two nations 
named are willing, it may be today, to- 
morrow, or the next day, we can then 
utilize their manpower. I am greatly 
concerned with what seems to be a sim- 
ple military proposition, that we cannot 
pour enough manpower into Europe to 
defend Europe, unless we use those two 
great wells of manpower. As I have 
said, if there is some other way of ac- 
complishing the desired result, I shall be 
82 much interested to know how it may 

one. 
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Mr. GEORGE. I agree thoroughly 
with the Senator. In fact, I have stated 
repeatedly that there can be no such 
thing as an adequate military defense of 
Western Europe unless Western Ger- 
many and Spain are on the side of that 
defensive operation. I believe it firmly, 
and I repeat, we missed the boat in the 
case of Germany. Perhaps it could not 
have been avoided. It is altogether pos- 
sible that the century-old prejudices and 
fears, well-founded fears, made it im- 
possible to bring Western Germany into 
the picture 2 years ago. It may have 
made it impossible to bring Spain in. 
Under the North Atlantic Treaty no new 
countries can be added except by the 
unanimous consent of all the member 
nations. So that one small nation could 
prevent Spain or Germany from coming 
in 


While I thoroughly agree that Ger- 
many and Spain, and also Turkey, are 
essential to the real defense of Western 
Europe, I question whether we would be 
very wise to undertake to have them 
included in this way, in a purely uni- 
lateral manner, although I have already 
indicated that I would have no possible 
objection to the use of the good offices of 
this Government with the other member 
nations of the North Atlantic Pact to 
invite Spain and Germany to take part in 
the defense of Western Europe. 

Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I did not emphasize 
and did not discuss in my remarks the 
merits of bringing Western Germany, 
Spain and other countries into the Atlan- 
tic Pact. I addressed my remarks exclu- 
sively to the fact that the adoption of 
this amendment would, in my opinion, in 
all probability greatly weaken the hands 
of our representatives and the represent- 
atives of Great Britain and France in 
the council of nations, and would also 
` weaken the hands of our own Govern- 
ment in negotiations with Germany, 
which might bring about a result which 
the Senator and I would hate to see. 

Mr. GEORGE. I understood fully the 
Senators very forceful argument. 

Mr. President, I shall be glad to yield 
whatever time I have remaining. 

Mr. STENNIS. Will the Senator yield 
me 5 minutes? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, when 
the Atlantic Pact was entered into I was 
greatly impressed with the necessity of 
providing an effective way whereby 
Germany could become a member of it. 
I had the very good fortune of visiting 
Europe, and I spent some time in Ger- 
many with that thought in mind. I was 
further convinced that Germany, and 
perhaps Spain, were essential parts of 
the collective defense of Western Europe. 

When the subject was raised in the 
original resolution I went into the hear- 
ings as a member of the Armed Services 
Committee, fully convinced that I would 
raise that question, push it to the limit 
of my ability, and try to get that idea 
included in any resolution that came out 
of the committees. But, after receiving 
more information on the subject and 
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because of the light thrown on it by Gen- 
eral Eisenhower's testimony as reflected 
in the hearings and also some statements 
he made which are not reflected in the 
hearings, I became firmly convinced that 
this was not the place to urge this point, 
even though I still think it is necessary 
and essential. 

I base my reasoning in part on the 
statement which has been referred to by 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Mc- 
CARTHY]. I read from page 4 of the 
hearings on Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 8, where General Eisenhower said: 

Iam not even going to mention my several 
conversations in Germany, and for a very 
specific reason. I personally think that there 
has to be a political platform achieved and 
an understanding reached that will contem- 
plate an eventual and earned equality on the 
part of that nation before we should start to 
talk about including units of Germans in any 
kind of an army. 


That is a very strong statement. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Was not General 
Eisenhower saying, “Gentlemen, I can- 
not use the manpower of Germany until 
the politicians work out the political 
aspects of the situation”? Was he not 
saying, in effect, “If you do not work out 
that phase, my hands are tied”? Was 
he not saying, “We want you to get busy 
and make it possible for me to use troops 
from Western Germany”? 

Mr. STENNIS. I think that was a 
part of his meaning, and I think he 
clearly said, “For the present part of the 
program I am trying to proceed with 
now, we cannot even go ir.to that ques- 
tion.” He would not and did not discuss 
it. He said the matter would have to be 
approached from other avenues and 
solved through other channels. I think 
it is now clear that there must be gen- 
erated in Germany itself an attitude 
which will make them take hold of the 
program and really support it. I believe 
that can be and must be done. After 
having the benefit of what proof I have 
had, I am certainly strong in the belief 
that this is a wrong approach and that 
it would hurt the case and would perhaps 
postpone the time when we can solve 
that part of the problem. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further, very briefly? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Iam sure the Sena- 
tor will agree with me that as of today 
General Eisenhower cannot use the man- 
power of Spain. Nothing whatsoever is 
being done by the officials of our State 
Department, who are the men upon 
whom General Eisenhower must depend 
to work out a solution. 

The Senator is aware of the amend- 
ment which was offered by the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. BREWSTER ]— 

Mr. STENNIS. I can yield only briefly 
to the Senator. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Ishall not take any 
more of the Senator’s time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Mississippi has ex- 
pired. The Senator from Texas has 
three more minutes. Fifteen minutes re- 
main on the side of the Senator from 
Wisconsin. 
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Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
have taken so much of the time of the 
Senator from Mississippi that I yield 2 
minutes of my time to him. 

Mr. STENNIS. I had made my point, 
Mr. President. I wanted to emphasize 
that I was a strong advocate of the Sen- 
ator’s position until I received further 
light in the hearings. We should not 
take any action with reference to Spain 
and Germany which might encumber 
this resolution or be detrimental to the 
objective we seek to accomplish. 

Mr.-THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. If there is objection to the 
inclusion of Western Germany, why not 
strengthen our position in Western Eu- 
rope by making it possible to include 
Spain? Surely, the friendliness Spain 
exhibited during the war years and her 
attitude with respect to Gibraltar would 
lead to the belief that Spain should be 
admitted to the Atlantic Pact if she de- 
sires to become a member of it. 

Mr. STENNIS. I believe Spain is 
highly important, but I can see that 
there are political problems which I 
think would have to be approached in 
some other manner. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield 5 minutes 
to me? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, a few 
days ago I discussed this important 
problem. I felt then that the Congress 
of the United States had the right to 
send troops, and it has the right to.con- 
trol the finances of the Nation. That 
is a duty which devolves upon the Con- 
gress. I had intended to discuss this 
morning the question of sending ground 
troops to Europe. The time has come 
when we should have a vote on this im- 
portant issue. I should like for a mo- 
ment to try to impress upon my col- 
leagues the financial state of the United 
States. 

If the United States should go broke— 
and it can go bankrupt just as any other 
country in the world—the whole civiliza- 
tion of the world would collapse. For 
that reason I think we should use every 
possible aid and help we can secure, and 
therefore I favor the amendment sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Two thousand five hundred years ago 
Chinese philosophers stated that send- 
ing troops too far from home eventually 
depleted the home. Because I think it is 
so important I wish to read now what 
General Eisenhower has said on the sub- 
ject of finance generally as the subject 
relates to Western Europe: 


Our own way of life has certain factors 
that must persist if that way of life itself is 
to persist. 

For example, the freedom of the individual, 
his political freedom, his freedom of worship, 
and that he will have an economy based 
upon free enterprise. In other words, our 
system must remain solvent, as we attempt 
a solution of this great problem of security. 
Else we have lost the battle from within that 
we are trying to win from without. 

I do not believe, for example, that the 
United States can pick up the world on its 
economic, financial, and military shoulders 
and carry it. 
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Mr. President, I believe that is one of 
the most statesmanlike utterances that 
has ever been made in our country. I 
hope every American will read it. When 
we begin to make appropriations, as the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois sug- 
gested the other day, I hope we shall 
control the purse strings. I hope that 
every Senator and every Representative 
will give proper consideration to Gen- 
eral Eisenhower's wise statement. 

Mr. President, I intended this morn- 
ing to discuss the subject of sending 
ground troops to Europe, Personally, I 
do not believe that four divisions will be 
of very much aid. One reason why I 
say that is that if four divisions are-sent 
it will be necessary for us to send other 
divisions to aid them, which will mean 
a greater drain upon the taxpayers of 
America. 

Mr. President, I ask that there be 
printed at this point in the Recorp, as 
a part of my remarks, a statement 
which I prepared for delivery this 
morning. 

There being no objection, Mr. Martin's 
statement was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MARTIN 


The Senate is approaching the deadline 
when it must yote on the important foreign 
policy issue of whether to send additional 
divisions of ground troops to Europe at this 
time, 

In an earlier talk, I made known my stand. 
I discussed the constitutional questions and 
said also that, from a military viewpoint, the 
ground troops should not be sent at this 
time. Instead, I explained, we should 
greatly strengthen American air power in 
Europe. 
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I explained that, as a fighting force, four 
ground divisions was a minor addition to 
Western European strength but that an 
equivalent number of men in new air force 
units would be a large and powerful factor, 
both for attack and defense. 

I said also that, as a builder of European 
morale, four American ground divisions 
could not have the same effect as a great 
American air armada based in West Europe 
countries. 

A number of leading figures, in and out 
of the armed services, have spoken in favor 
of the four-ground-division plan. And a 
misconception has grown up that all the 
military men are on that side of the fence— 
in favor of sending four more American 
ground divisions to Europe immediately. 
To keep the record clear and to end this mis- 
conception, I want to remind the Senate 
that there are also strong opinions among 
military men against sending these four 
ground divisions. I also want to call the 
attention of the Senate to some almost un- 
noticed portions of testimony by military 
men who spoke in favor of the four divisions, 
I will show that this testimony tended to 
weaken the apparent support of the four- 
division plan given by some of these wit- 
nesses. 

One more factor should be called to the 
attention of the Senate, in connection with 
the testimony of Generals Eisenhower, Col- 
lins, and Vandenberg, and Admiral Sherman, 
who supported the administration’s program. 
Our policy for Europe was set at the highest 
level—which means the White House and the 
Department of State. 

I know something of the training and 
working of the military mind. When the 
decision is made from above, the military 
man accepts it and supports it, irrespective 
of his true personal opinions. So I believe 
it questionable whether we have really re- 
ceived the true opinions of some of these 
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men about the soundness of sending four 
more ground divisions to Europe at present. 

What we have under consideration is an 
expensive drain upon the people of this 
country. In that connection I should like 
to present here a quotation from William 
Ashley Anderson’s article, War Gods of the 
Orient, which appeared in the March 1951 
issue of Blue Book magazine. He attributes 
the following to the writings of Suntzu and 
Wutzu, 2,500 years ago: 

“The cost of supplying the army in distant 
fields is the chief drain on the resources of 
the state. If the war be distant, the citizens 
are impoverished * * * state funds are 
exhausted, and frequent levies must be made. 
The strength of the army is dissipated, 
money is spent, the citizen’s home swept 
bare. In all, seven-tenths of his income is 
forfeited,” 

As the Senators know, Suntzu and Wutzu 
are legendary figures out of very early Chi- 
nese history. It is remarkable that 2,500 
years ago they were able to compose the lines 
I have just read, It is because everything 
they wrote then has been true over the past 
2,500 years, and is true today. 

General Eisenhower expressed very much 
the same idea in his report to Congress on 
February 1, from which I now quote: 

“Our own way of life has certain factors 
that must persist if that way of life itself is 
to persist. 

“For example, the freedom of the individ- 
ual, his political freedom, his freedom of 
worship, and that he will have an economy 
based upon free enterprise. In other words, 
our system must remain solvent as we at- 
tempt a solution of this great problem of 
security; else we have lost the battle from 
within that we are trying to win from with- 
out. 

“I do not believe, for example, that the 
United States can pick up the world on its 
economic, financial, and military shoulders 
and carry it.” 

Now to turn to the statements of military 
men who do not believe that the adminis- 
tration’s program of sending four divisions 
of ground soldiers to Europe is the wisest 
thing we can do now. 

The first is by Gen. Carl A. Spaatz, a 
great Pennsylvanian, who was Chief of 
Staff of our Air Corps during World War II. 
General Spaatz, now retired and therefore 
able to speak his mind freely, wrote an 
article for Air Force magazine, in which he 
said: 

“In numbers of front-line modern air- 
craft available for air battle over Western 
Europe today, Russia holds at least a 10-to-1 
margin. On the basis of our present pro- 
duction tempo, even if we are to assume no 
increase in Russia’s current air strength, it 
can likewise be concluded that the free 
world will still be on the short end of at 
least a 5-to-1 margin in Western Europe at 
the end of 1952. 

“In. these air power odds against us, we 
find the cold, hard facts of modern war, of 
inadequate mobilization—of potential dis- 
aster. Without mastery of the air, Western 
Europe becomes a huge trap for our sol- 
diers and for the soldiers of all the free 
nations. 

“Wall-of-flesh strategy is not the answer 
to our problems or to the problems of West- 
ern Europe. It is, in my opinion, the sure 
way to disaster. And yet it is the prevailing 
philosophy in Washington today. While our 
leaders are sapping their time and energy 
over how many ground divisions to send to 
Europe * * * the only real preventa- 
tive to an all-out war in the world today 
goes wanting for lack of adequate atten- 
tion.” 

Those, Members of the Senate, are the 
words of a great airman and great soldier 
who is not bound by discipline to say “Yes, 
sir” when the State Department decides 
military strategy. And he says, as I said to 
the Senate the other day, that what we 
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need over Europe is a great American air 
armada, not four more American infantry 
divisions, or, as General Spaatz put it so 
well, a wall of flesh, 

Also retired and able to speak his mind is 
Admiral H. E. Yarnell, former commander in 
chief of our Asiatic Fleet. He said: 

“We are already committed to a limited 
number of divisions in Western Europe, to 
assist those nations to attempt to hold the 
enemy at the Rhine or other easily defen- 
sible line. The United States must not 
engage in major land warfare in Western 
Europe. Such a course is Russia's only hope 
of defeating the United Sates * * Air 
bases should be established in Britain, 
Africa, Spain, and the Near East.” 

There is Brig. Gen. Bonner Fellers, who 
stated to the Senate Armed Services and 
Foreign Relations Committees in August of 
1949: 

“I think it is bad psychol to put 
American troops over there —— the Rus- 
sian leaders are liable to be tempted to have 
a go at us. I believe it would be more likely 
to cause war than to deter war, to put Amer- 
ican troops on the Rhine.” 

Next I give you Lieut. Gen, Harold George, 
another retired Air Force leader. He argues 
before the two Senate committees that air 
power should receive first priority. He said: 

“I see no other way of using our great of- 
fensive ability except through the air. I do 
not think that the maintenance of military 
forces able to carry out police action within 
reasonable limits can be done without hurt- 
ing our ability to build up our air 
power. 

“If Russian troops overran those divisions, 
we would be at war with Russia right that 
moment.” 

Then there is Maj. Alexander de Seversky, 
a brilliant expert on the theory of air war- 
fare. He told the joint Senate committee 
hearings: 

“European armament is doomed—unless 
there is a deterrent force, and in discussing 
that deterrent force I support General Le- 
May’s statement that the only deterrent 
force is the American Strategic Air Force.” 

In his new book, De Seversky claimed the 
only way we could stop the Russians was 
through air power—not four more divisions 
of ground troops. 
he ai Ira C. Eaker endorsed this theory 

ly. 

Then I note with great interest the com- 
ment of Lt. Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, head of 
our strategic Air Force, in his testimony 
before the two Senate committees in late 
February, He commented bluntly that “All 
the ground forces now contemplated for 
Europeon defense would not be enough to 
crack a Russian invasion.” He said stategic 
bombing alone could do that job. 

Mr. President, that is why I feel that in- 
stead of four more ground divisions, we 
could be a lot more help to West Europe by 
sending over additional air power. 

In case there is any question about the 
value of the opinions by General LeMay and 
General Spaatz, I should like to recall what 
the late Gen. H. H. (Hap) Arnold said be- 
fore the House Armed Services Committee in 
1949. Arnold declared his “complete confi- 
dence” in the judgment of LeMay and 
Spaatz. He added something else, which I 
quote now: 

“The thing that people fear most is some- 
thing they don’t understand. The one thing 
that the Russians don’t understand is stra- 
tegic bombing. Therefore, that is the thing 
they fear most, * * * The Air Force to- 
day, plus the atomic bomb, in my opinion 
is the combination, the winning combina- 
tion, for maintaining peace throughout the 
world.” 

Now, Mr, President, the printed joint hear- 
ings of the two Senate committees include a 
wise comment by Viscount Trenchard, Mar- 
shal of the Royal Air Force of Britain. The 
comment is: 
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“The West is putting too much man- 
power and material into defense and not 
giving enough striking priority to a fleet of 
long range aircraft, the striking power of 
which would deter any aggressor.” 

I want to point out to the Senate that the 
administration’s four-division policy is ex- 
actly what Air Marshal Trenchard has warned 
against. 

Mr, President, I now turn to the military 
men quoted by the other side in support of 
the four-divisions-to-Europe school of de- 
fense, First, General Eisenhower, at the 
joint hearings of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions and Armed Services Committees. 

General Eisenhower said that, short of a 
catastrophe, if the Russians should sweep 
across Europe, he could get our six divisions 
back into a corner where there would be no 
chance for the enemy to destroy them. 

The Senator from Georgia |Mr. RUSSELL] 
interjected, “You are assuming we have air 
superiority, of course.” 

General Eisenhower replied, “I am assum- 
ing we would concentrate our air at that 
point, and that is what I believe would hap- 
pen. Now, if they are going to be deployed 
on a tremendous perimeter, they can’t put 
all their air at that one point,” 

In other words, our air cover will be with- 
drawn from our European allies, because we 
would only have enough there for our own 
six divisions. What I have been urging in 
place of those six divisions is enough air 
strength to really aid the West Europe free 
countries, with them providing the foot sol- 
diers. 

Next there is the testimony of Admiral 
Forrest P. Sherman, Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions. When he appeared before the same 
two Senate committees, he was asked wheth- 
er he thought Western Europe could be de- 
fended solely with air and sea power. 

His reply was: “No, sir. I don’t think we 
can.” He said ground forces, too, were 
needed. 

There was similar testimony before the 
Senate committees by Gen. Hoyt Vanden- 
berg, of the Air Force, He was asked this 
question: 

Do you believe, under the existing threat- 
ening world conditions, that the Air Corps 
and the Navy alone, without any ground 
troops or ground forces, could make a suc- 
cessful resistance to Russian or totalitarian 
invasion of Western Europe? 

General Vandenberg, of course, replied, “I 
do not.” 

Mr. President, I want to call this to the at- 
tention of the Senate. Nobody asked these 
high officers whether the ground divisions 
had to be American. Nobody asked why 
they couldn't be European ground divisions, 

And in their replies neither General Van- 
denberg or Admiral Sherman said they had 
to be American divisions. The two military 
leaders merely agreed that ground forces, as 
well as air and naval forces, were needed for 
the defense of Europe. 

I want to point this out, and emphasize 
it, and reemphasize it. 

Nobody is saying that the Russians can be 
defeated by air and sea power alone. We 
are all in agreement that land power must 
be an integral part of the defense of West 
Europe, 

The difference is this. Some of us have 
urged that America concentrate on the sea 
and air phases and leave the ground-force 
portion of the defense to the people of non- 
Communist West Europe. Those countries 
have a population of approximately 300,000,- 
000. That is about twice as much as the 
United States has. 

In his appearance before the two Senate 
committees, General Eisenhower also said it 
was the task of the United States to arm 
the West European nations because they 
were very short of military equipment. 

That is what I also said in my recent 
speech before the Senate. I certainly do not 
think the United States is shirking in its 
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duty in any respect if it provides arms for 
the ground armies of Western Europe, pro- 
vides the air umbrella over these land armies, 
and the sea power needed to keep the land 
forces supplied with material and food. 

My only objection is to our country spread- 
ing itself too thin in too many different 
fields. I am suggesting a decent division 
of the labor of mutual defense. 

To phrase this another way, consider the 
great General Motors Corp, Its Cadillac divi- 
sion makes only Cadillacs. It does not make 
Buicks, Pontiacs, or Chevrolets, as well, The 
Buick division makes only Buicks, not Chev- 
rolets, Pontiacs, and Cadillacs. The Chev- 
rolet division makes only Chevrolets. And 
so on. 

Yet all these divisions are harmonious 
parts of the same successful team, 

The North Atlantic Pact nations are also 
ateam. Why, then, must the United States, 
which is only one part of this team, provide 
everything for European defense? 

Many soldiers as well as civilians feel it 
should not. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lone 
in the chair). The time of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania has expired. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
take a few moments to discuss some of 
the adverse reflections which have been 
cast on the legislative process of the 
Senate during the course of the debate. 
It has been said that those of us who 
believe in applying checks and balances 
to the military and to the President in 
the implementation of the North At- 
lantic Pact are seeking to weaken the 
hand of General Eisenhower. I do not 
yield to anyone in this body in my high 
regard and enthusiastic support of 
Dwight Eisenhower; Dwight Eisenhower, 
like all other men, is not infallible. I do 
not propose to vote to give to Dwight 
Eisenhower or anyone else in the mili- 
tary, or in the State Department, or in 
the White House unchecked power in 
peacetime with respect to implementing 
the North Atlantic Pact. The Senate 
reserves unto itself the authority to im- 
plement it when it ratified the pact. 
The President signed the treaty and 
thereby became bound by it. 

Instead of weakening the hand of 
General Eisenhower, in demonstrating to 
the world the workability and applica- 
tion of constitutional processes to the 
implementation of the pact we are 
strengthening his hand. In this hour of 
destiny the military, the State Depart- 
ment, and the White House should be 
giving enthusiastic support to the sound 
way in which the checks and balances 
of the Constitution of the United States 
operate in respect to this issue. It is a 
clear demonstration of the strength of 
democracy. It is a clear demonstration 
that we do not have to resort to any form 
of military dictatorship to carry out the 
foreign policies of the United States. 
Into the ears of the those who want to 
give unchecked power to the military, 
there should be read over and over 
again article I, section 8 of the Constitu- 
tion. As we read that section we cannot 
ignore the fact that it is the duty of the 
Congress of the United States to exercise 
its constitutional powers in respect to 
the implementation of the North At- 
lantic Pact. 
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Mr. President, a great many fear argu- 
ments have been used in the debate. 
The newspapers carry headlines to the 
effect that the action of the Senate in 
implementing the North Atlantic Pact 
by adopting the McClellan amendment 
threatens the lives of American boys. 
Mr. President, I say it is an emotional 
scarecrow argument, highly fallacious in 
nature. It is completely unsound and 
unwise to give the American people the 
impression that the action of their elect- 
ed Representatives in adopting the Mc- 
Clellan amendment is threatening the 
lives of American boys. Those who make 
that kind of argument ought to read 
article I, section 8 of the Constitution of 
the United States over and over again. 
They should take a refresher course in 
constitutional law. 

Mr. President, let us keep in mind the 
fact that we are not at war with Russia 
as yet. We hope that war with Russia 
can be prevented. We have agreed to 
participate in an international army in 
Europe as a defense measure to meet the . 
threat of war. That is an entirely new 
policy for the United States as far as 
our peacetime defense program is con- 
cerned. Let us not forget that Eisen- 
hower is dealing with an international 
army defense program which has never 
before come before the American people, 
We, as a people, have never been con- 
fronted with a similar situation. We 
are dealing with a treaty which provides 
for an international army of which the 
forces of the United States are an ele- 
ment. The North Atlantic Pact cannot 
be implemented without dealing with 
diplomatic problems, as well as with mil- 
itary problems. When we undertake to 
implement the North Atlantic Pact we 
are dealing with problems of American 
foreign policy. The very nature of the 
treaty is bound to raise many interna- 
tional policy problems between ourselves 
and the other members of the pact as 
well as with Russia. I do not want to 
see us set a precedent whereby we turn 
over to the military broad discretionary 
power to make decisions in the field of 
foreign affairs and then expect us to 
rubber stamp them after they have in- 
volved our country in policies which the 
Congress would never have approved in 
the first instance. The military ap- 
proach to diplomatic problems is often 
an unintelligent and dangerous ap- 
proach. We need to be on guard as a 
Congress about the danger of the mili- 
tary, or the State Department, or the 
President getting us into a war in 
Europe through their unchecked imple- 
mentation of the North Atlantic Pact. 
I happen to be one who would never vote 
to give to Eisenhower or anyone else the 
arbitrary power which the pending reso- 
lution would give him over the foreign 
policy of the United States, without the 
application of the constitutional checks 
of the McClellan amendment. 

Mr. President, we need to be on guard 
in this country in respect to giving the 
military unchecked power as proposed by 
the opponents of the McClellan amend- 
ment. We may wake up some morning 
and find that the military has led us into 
a war, which would not have happened 
had they been required to submit to the 
Congress of the United States in the first 
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instance their policies for the implemen- 
tation of the pact in advance of putting 
those policies into application. 

I would have the Senate keep in mind 
what we do when we declare war. In 
every declaration of war we recognize 
the authority of Congress to act on the 
basis of the principle for which we are 
fighting in this debate. Let us look at 
the last declaration of war, which Con- 
gress declared under article I, section 8, 
of the Constitution. I refer to the dec- 
laration of war against Japan, It states 
in part: 

Resolved, etc., That the state of war be- 
tween the United States and the Imperial 
Government of Japan which has been thrust 
upon the United States is hereby formally 
declared; and the President is hereby author- 
ized and directed to employ the entire naval 
and military forces of the United States and 
the resources of the Government to carry on 
war against the Imperial Government of 
Japan. 


Thus we see, Mr. President, that our 
declarations of war themselves have con- 
tained the language “the President is 
hereby authorized and directed to em- 
ploy the entire naval and military forces 
of the United States.” That is a clear 
recognition of the principle those of us 
who favor the constitutional check of the 
McClellan amendment have been fight- 
ing for in this debate, We say that it is 
unwise and dangerous to give to Eisen- 
hower or anyone else in the military, to 
Acheson or anyone else in the State De- 
partment, to Truman or any other Presi- 
dent the unchecked authority to imple- 
ment the North Atlantic Pact. We say 
that the treaty calls for congressional 
approval of its implementation and the 
McClellan amendment provides the ap- 
proval. Let us have no more of the kind 
of arguments which have been used in 
this debate aimed at scaring the Ameri- 
can people into believing that the lives 
of their boys will be threatened if the 
Congress applies constitutional checks 
upon the military and the other branches 
of the executive department of Govern- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MORSE. I close with this sen- 
tence: On this issue I think it is im- 
portant that the people of the United 
States understand that the majority in 
the Senate of the United States have 
not been willing to walk out on their 
constitutional obligations to protect the 
people’s constitutional rights in respect 
to checxing the broad arbitrary military 
power which the President has sought in 
his program for implementing the North 
Atlantic Pact. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I yield 
the remainder of my time, 3 minutes, to 
my colleague. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator. 
Is there any time remaining to the other 
side? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Three 
minutes also remain to the other side. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I wish to make merely 
a few brief observations. I desire to 
reiterate that I am strongly in favor of 
the utilization of Germans, Spaniards, 
Turks, Greeks, or any other peoples on 
earth who could be of assistance in stem- 
ming the tide of communism. But I 
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still cling to the conviction that this 
amendment should not be adopted to 
the pending resolution. It can only con- 
fuse the issue of the implementation of 
the North Atlantic Pact. 

I have before me a very brief Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch, appearing on the 
froni page of today’s Baltimore Sun, 
which I desire to read. It is dated Bonn, 
Germany, April 3. It reads as follows: 

Germans here expressed shock and dis- 
appointment today at the United States Sen- 
ate’s resolution against sending more than 
four American divisions to Europe without 
congressional approval. 

Some Germans predicted it might affect 
the current negotiations in which the West- 
ern allies are trying to obtain a promise of 
German troops for European defense. 


The resolution is in such condition now 
tuat this reliable news association says 
we have gravely endangered the use of 
any German troops whatever. Yet it is 
proposed to superimpose upon our ef- 
forts to implement the North Atlantic 
Treaty a requirement that the Germans 
be brought into the picture, when all 
that we see and hear indicates that Ger- 
many is not yet ready to come into the 
mutual defense plans for Western Eu- 
rope. 

I should be very happy to support, as 
an independent proposition, any bill or 
resolution which might be proposed 
which could possibly encourage the Ger- 
mans to make military forces available to 
oppose communism. I have always ad- 
vocated that policy. But, Mr. President, 
I do not propose to be deluded into chas- 
ing the fantastic idea, the moonbeam, of 
bringing Western Germany into the 
North Atlantic Pact by this means when 
it can only have the effect of still further 
confusing the resolution which already 
has too much confusion in it for the wel- 
fare of the United States. 

The Senator from Oregon may say 
that this will not confuse the American 
people. The resolution, as it now stands, 
may be all right for domestic purposes, 
but it is a very poor export commodity, 
to tell the peoples of Europe that the 
Congress of the United States must meet 
in all solemnity and pass upon the ques- 
tion before we can send to Europe one 
additional combat team. 

This amendment would only add to 
that confusion. It would only pull away 
from us those who wish to be associated 
with us, because it conflicts with the 
North Atlantic Treaty, which has been 
solemnly ratified by the Senate. It su- 
perimposes on a pact which has been 
solemnly signed the views which many 
of us hold but would express in different 
fashion. In the end the amendment 
would be detrimental to the very pur- 
pose which we seek to serve, which is to 
associate the Spaniards, the Germans, 
and all others who might be available 
into an army to oppose communism, It 
cannot help. It can only confuse. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have not the time 
to yield for a question. 


Mr. KEM. Mr, President, may the 


Senator be given additional time to an- 
swer one question? 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Only 3 min- 
utes remain, and that time is on the 
other side. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I will yield half a 
minute to the Senator. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I ask the 
Senator from Georgia if he does not 
think, in order that we may be of as- 
sistance to our friends in Europe, that 
it is necessary that we maintain our own 
institutions here at home. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course, that is so, 
Mr. President. The threat which I see 
to our institutions, however, is half- 
hearted measures and faltering steps. 
Those are the things which endanger 
the institutions of American liberty. It 
is not only quibbling or hair splitting 
over words, but it is half measures and 
halting steps which endanger American 
institutions. Y 

Mr. KEM. I understood the Senator 
to say that he thought the resolution 
as it stood was all right from a domestic 
standpoint. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. I was talking 
about the psychological effect. When it 
is brought down to the last analysis, all 
we have in this resolution is the psycho- 
logical effect. What will be its effect 
on the American people? 

I am obliged to concede that at this 
juncture in the affairs of the Govern- 
ment of the United States there is in 
many quarters great lack of confidence 
in the executive branch. We cannot 
resolute or legislate in this Chamber on 
any such basis. We must do it on the 
basis of our institutions of government 
and their proper functioning, and not 
upon the basis of the ideas people might. 
hold at the moment as individuals 
whether they be Senators or other office- 
holders. 

I believe that I am as devoted to the 
institutions of the American Govern- 
ment as is any other man. I like to 
believe that I am, at any rate. I would 
make as many sacrifices for them as 
most persons would. In my own way I 
believe that we can best preserve our 
institutions by not seeking to confuse 
issues and to take weak and halting 
steps where vigorous action is required. 
We should either adopt the Hoover 
philosophy of defending the United 
States on our own coast line, or we 
should follow the views of General Eisen- 
hower and build strong forces to meet 
the enemy at his own borders. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, how 
nuch time have I? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
has 2 minutes. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I had 3 minutes, 
and I yielded 30 seconds. Would not 
that leave 24% minutes? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
gave the Senator from Missouri a min- 
ute to ask the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. Russet.) a question, and he took 
a whole minute to answer it. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
should like to make it clear again that 
Turkey is not left out. There was no 
thought on my part of not using the 
manpower of Turkey if and when it is 
offered. I cannot think of any other 
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soldiers whom I would rather have be- 
side me than Turkish soldiers, They 
have a wonderful record. 

Mr. President, I have listened to the 
able Senator from Georgia, and to other 
of my respected colleagues on the other 
side of the aisle. They all seem to agree 
that we should use the manpower of 
Germany and Spain, and that at some 
future time we should make arrange- 
ments to do so. 

But, Mr. President, delay can be 
disastrous. 

Today is the day that we should decide 
whether or not we will untie Eisen- 
hower’s hands. Eisenhower came be- 
fore a joint gathering of the Senate and 
House and said in effect “I cannot use 
the troops of Western Germany unless 
the diplomats and politicians first act.” 
We know that he has been forbidden by 
the administration to use the troops of 


I believe that one of the extremely 
unfortunate things which occurred yes- 
terday was that the party in power, the 
Democratic Party, told this Nation and 
told the world that it was opposed to us- 
ing the manpower of Germany and 
Spain. I know that some members of 
the party did not have that in mind. I 
am sure of that. Iam sure that some of 
them feel as strongly as I feel that that 
manpower should be available. But re- 
gardless of what members of the Demo- 
cratic Party had in their minds, the re- 
sult of the vote, which was practically a 
straight party line vote, was that the 
party in power said to the world, “We 
will defend Europe, but we will not untie 
Eisenhower's hands so that he can use 
the troops of Germany and Spain.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor’s time has expired. 

All time has expired. 

The question is-on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. McCartuy] as modified. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Aiken Gillette Millikin 
Anderson Green Monroney 
Bennett Hayden orse 
Benton Hendrickson Mundt 
Brewster Hennings Murray 
Bricker Hickenlooper Neely 
Bridges Hill ixon 
Butler, Md. Hoey O'Conor 
Butler, Nebr. Holland O'Mahoney 
Byrd Hunt Pastore 
Cain Ives Robertson 
Capehart Jenner Russell 
Carlson Johnson, Colo, Saltonstall 
Case Johnson, Tex. Schoeppel 
Chavez Johnston, S. C. Smathers 
Clements em Smith, Maine 
Connally Kerr Smith, N. J. 
Cordon Kilgore Smith, N. C. 
Dirksen Knowland Sparkman 
Douglas Langer Stennis 
Duft Lehman Taft 
Dworshak Lodge Thye 
Eastland Long Tobey 
Ecton McCarthy Underwood 
Ellender McCleilan Watkins 
McFarland Welker 
Flanders McMahon Wh 
Frear Malone Wiley 
Fulbright Martin Wiliams 
George Maybank Young 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I shall only 
require a moment with what I am try- 
ing to do. I am about to offer an 
amendment to add to the pending 
amendment, as it now is modified, a 
further modifying amendment, as fol- 
lows: 

But not exclusive of the military and other 
resources of other nations. 


My criticism of the amendment, as it 
is now before us, is that it is confined 
exclusively to Western Germany and 
Spain. We know that we need their 
assistance; we want their assistance; but 
we also want the assistance of every 
other free nation whose assistance may 
be available to us in this sphere of 
activities. 

Mr, President, I say we should not 
limit the amendment to Western Ger- 
many and Spain. This amendment 
should be so open that other nations— 
Sweden, perhaps Yugoslavia, other na- 
tions that can be of service to us and to 
themselves in doing so—could be ad- 
mitted to this over-all effort to combat 
communism as represented by Soviet 
Russia. 

Mr. President, at this time I offer the 
amendment to the amendment of the 
Senator from Wisconsin, and I ask that 
the amendment as it would thus be 
amended by my amendment be read at 
this time. 7 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
modified amendment as proposed to be 
amended will be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 5, it is 
proposed to strike out the period at the 
end of line 8, insert in lieu thereof a 
semicolon, and, after line 8, to insert a 
new paragraph, as follows: 

8. It is the sense of the Senate that con- 
sideration should be given to the revision of 
plans for the defense of Europe as soon as 
possible so as to provide for utilization on 
a voluntary basis of the military and other 
resources of Western Germany and Spain, 
but not exclusive of the military and other 
resources of other nations. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from New York is recognized to speak 
on his amendment to the modified 
amendment of the Senator from Wis- 
consin. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. IVES. I yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I understand that 
the Senator from New York has in mind 
that unless the language he has pro- 
posed as an amendment to my amend- 
ment is added to it General Eisenhower’s 
hands might be tied if he started, for 
example, to negotiate with Turkey for 
the use of Turkish troops, or if he started 
to negotiate for the use of any troops 
from countries outside the Atlantic Pact. 
Is that the Senator's thought? 

Mr. IVES. That is exactly my 
thought. I do not think we should re- 
strict ourselves at this time in any way, 
shape, or manner, for at this time we 
need all the cooperation possible from all 
the nations of the earth that believe, as 
we do, in freedom. We should not re- 
strict. to only two nations the extension 
of our efforts, 
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Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. IVES. I yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. The Serator was 
not on the floor, I believe, at the time 
when I explained that when we took 
Turkey and Greece out of the amend- 
ment, we removed them only because we 
felt they were in a different category, 
perhaps, and were not properly included 
in the amendment and in the resolution, 
for the reason that the only two nations 
whose troops have now been barred to 
Eisenhower are Western Germany and 
Spain. 

I have talked to some of my friends in 
the military and to some of my friends in 
some of the other departments, and they 
feel that progress is being made toward 
utilizing most of the available resources 
of Turkey and Greece. For that reason, 
I did take Turkey and Greece out of the 
amendment. 

Again I wish to make very clear to the 
Senator that I cannot think of any 
troops I would rather have fighting be- 
side me than the troops of Turkey. If 
America gets into difficulty, I think the 
Turkish troops, in view of their past rec- 
ord, are the kind of troops we want on 
our side. Greek troops also have a glori- 
ous record of past achievement. If 
there is any possibility that my amend- 
ment would be misconstrued so as to tie 
General Eisenhower’s hands in any fash- 
ion, such as that which disturbs the Sen- 
ator from New York, I shall now modify 
my amendment accordingly to 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Wisconsin cannot modify his 
amendment at this time, inasmuch as 
the yeas and nays have been ordered on 
the question of agreeing to the amend- 
ment as already modified. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I shall accept the amendment sub- 
mitted by the Senator from New York 
to my amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Wisconsin can accept the amend- 
ment to his amendment. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
accept the amendment of the Senator 
from New York to my amendment. 

Mr.McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield several 
minutes to me? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; I yield. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Arizona is recognized. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, the 
present situation simply shows how 
ridiculous it is for the Senate to attempt 
to write a provision of this kind on the 
floor of the Senate and how ridiculous it 
is for the Senators to attempt to have 
adopted amendments declaring the 
sense of the Senate on every possible 
issue. It shows how ridiculous it is for 
the United States Senate to try to oper- 
ate the Army or to conduct the diplo- 
matic service. 

I believe it is clearly demonstrated 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. IVES. I should like to point out 
to my able and distinguiched colleague 
from Arizona that I do not construe the 
pending proposal in the same way that I 
construe some of the other proposals 
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which have come before the Senate in 
connection with this particular resolu- 
tion. I wish to point out that I do not 
construe this amendment to be an effort 
on our part to operate the Army or to 
conduct military affairs or anything of 
that nature under the Government of 
the United States. This amendment is 
merely an expression of opinion in deal- 
ing with a fundamental and basic policy 
concerning our interest, as to the na- 
tions with whom we should be cooper- 
ating in an over-all effort. The amend- 
ment, as I see it, and as I believe it to be, 
is an expression of basic policy, not an 
expression of military tactics or military 
strategy or anything of the sort. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I understand the 
distinguished Senator from New York. 

However, the point I am trying to 
make is that if we commence attempting 
to tell the military how to conduct the 
Army, by means of a declaration on our 
part as to the sense of the Senate, there 
will be no end to such a procedure. 

Iam frank to say that I do not know 
how much objection there is to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Wisconsin—— 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I shall yield in a 
moment. 

However, Mr. President, the point I 
make in regard to the amendment of the 
Senator from Wisconsin is that matters 
of this sort should be carefully consid- 
ered by the entire committee. 

[Cries of “Vote!”] 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
shall use the entire 30 minutes if cries 
of “Vote!” are to be hurled at me. I 
have not used as much as 15 minutes in 
speaking on this floor during the past 2 
days, and I think I certainly am entitled 
to the courtesy of being listened to for 
a few minutes, without having someone 
cry “Vote!” 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MCFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I wonder whether the 

Senator has heard the well authentica- 
‘ted statements to the effect that the 
Army and Navy want to go into Spain. 
It is only the State Department that 
wishes to restrain them from going into 
Spain. 

So this amendment would not be a 
direction to the Army in any way what- 
soever. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, this 
amendment and various other of the 
amendments come as a result of our at- 
tempt to direct the Army. 

I say again that I do not think there 
is any serious objection to this amend- 
ment; but able speeches have been made 
by both the senior Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Grorce] and the junior Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Russet) in stating 
why this amendment should not be 
adopted. 

Personally, Mr. President, I think the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Ives] to the amendment 
of the Senator from Wisconsin may im- 
prove it; but I feel that we are treading 
on dangerous ground when we attempt 
to handle legislative’ proposals in this 
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way, without first having them consid- 
ered by one of our committees. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. Is the Senator aware 
of the fact that after a recent event, 
namely, the adoption of a resolution by 
the Senate without its reference to the 
Foreign Relations Committee, that com- 
mittee met; and the members of the 
committee, without regard to which side 
of the table they were sitting on, agreed 
that at this time of world stress, at this 
time when we must be careful in regard 
to what we say and what we do, it is the 
part of wisdom, at least insofar as this 
committee is concerned, that the Senate 
have the benefit of a prior examination 
by the committee of all such proposals 
before they are presented on the floor of 
the Senate. : 

Mr. President, I hereby give notice, as 
a member of the committee, that from 
this time on I shall oppose any amend- 
ment, no matter what its worth at the 
moment may seem to me to be, if the 
amendment has not been considered by 
the committee. 

Our committee had 3 weeks of hear- 
ings, but this amendment was not dis- 
cussed during that time. The Senator 
from Wisconsin had ample opportunity 
to go before the committee then and 
press for the adoption of this amend- 
ment. 

Frankly, Mr. President, after listening 
to the debate on both sides on this ques- 
tion, I think there is much merit to the 
proposal to obtain all the forces we can 
array on our side in this fight; but it is 
also important that we proceed carefully, 
on the basis of thorough consideration 
by the committee. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Neither the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut nor the Senator 
from Arizona, the distinguished major- 
ity leader, was present, I believe, when 
I discussed this amendment briefly. 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
Arizona whether he has in mind the fact 
that the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions and the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices themselves recommended that we 
should include the forces of these other 
countries. 

In that connection, I shall quote from 
the report. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Les; I have heard 
the report read, but the suggestion in 
the report was not included as part of 
the resolution; and the junior Senator 
from Georgia, who was a member of the 
committee, has opposed putting it in 
the resolution, and I thought he gave 
good reasons for his position in his re- 
marks. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arizona permit me to 
read the final conclusion? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Certainly. 

Mr. BR. VSTER. It reads: 

The joint committee, fully cognizant ot 
the importance of German participation in 
the defense of Western Europe, urges the 
executive branch to press forward with ne- 
gotiations leading to such participation, 
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Does it not seem to the Senator from 
Arizona that it is fair to permit the re- 
maining Members of the Senate, who 
have the same constitutional responsi- 
bility to participate in advice on foreign 
policy, to express ourselves exactly as 
the committee has done? The commit- 
tee has said it, and we simply adopt 
what the committee itself has felt it im- 
portant to say in its report. 

Mr. MCFARLAND. I shall acccept the 
answer which was given yesterday by 
the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RUSSELL] as my answer. The junior 
Senator from Georgia helped write the 
resolution and helped write the report, 
and I accept his answer. He stated it 
much more plainly and better than I 
could. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield to the 
Senator from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Commenting on 
the statement of the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. McManon], in the first 
place, as the Senator from Maine has 
pointed out, this subject matter was dis- 
cussed by the committee, and I think 
that, as the committee itself indicates, 
there was a great deal of sentiment in 
favor of broadening the base. But the 
second point upon which I wish to com- 
ment is that if the doctrine of the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut were followed out, 
the Senate of the United States, consist- 
ing of 96 Members from 48 States, would 
surrender into the hands of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, consisting of but 
13 members, regardless of how able those 
members may be, their power of legislat- 
ing insofar as foreign policy is con- 
cerned. I, for one, have no intention, 
under my responsibilities or under my 
constitutional obligations, to surrender 
that function to the Foreign Relations 
Committee or to any other committee of 
the Senate. We would be abdicating in 
part our legislative power. The com- 
mittee has a proper function, to study 
and to report to the best of its ability, 
and with the inforination it has; but we 
certainly are not going to tie the hands 
of the Senate of the United States when 
it comes to amending legislation. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
decline to yield further. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Arizona yield to the Sen- 
ator from New York? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield for a ques- 
tion. I do not want to consume all the 
time, 

Mr. LEHMAN. The Senator was not 
on the fioor when I spoke at considerable 
length in opposition to the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Wisconsin. 
Is it not a fact that the question of re- 
militarizing Germany is one of the 
principal questions on the agenda of the 
Council of Foreign Ministers which will 
probably meet in Paris in a relatively 
short time? Is it not a further fact that 
our State Department, throvgh diplo- 
matic channels, is now working with the 
German Government to resolve certain 
of the problems of remilitarization? Is 
it not also a fact that the countries which 
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are included in the resolution, as well as 
others, have not been accepted as yet by 
the other participants in the North 
Atlantic Pact, and, in fact, with respect 
to Spain and Germany, they have not 
even made application? 

Mr, McFARLAND. I thank the Sen- 
ator for his contribution. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? The Senator may charge 
this to my time, if he will yield for a 
question. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. IVES. Ali that being as it is, en- 
dorsing all that my distinguished col- 
league from New York points out, is the 
resolution not adding impetus to such 
action, adding support to it, and doing 
so, in effect, by providing the blessing of 
the Senate of the United States? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, may I 
answer that in the Senator's time? 

Mr. IVES. The Senator may answer 
in my time. s 

Mr. LEHMAN. My answer is distinct- 
ly no to that question, because there is 
here a diplomatic question which will 
be taken up by the Foreign Ministers 
Conference. A mere unilateral declara- 
tion by the Senate of the United States 
can have but one result, that is, to 
weaken the negotiating powers of our 
representative in the Foreign Ministers 
Conference, vis-a-vis the Soviet, and to 
weaken the hands of the United States 
and of Great Britain and France. The 
only possible result of this unilateral 
declaration, in my opinion, will be a 
weakening of the negotiating powers of 
our own Government with the provi- 
sional government of Germany; and 
those negotiations, I am told, are being 
carried on at this very time. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Let me add one 
more word, after which I shall yield the 
floor, and the Senator may have it. 

Mr. IVES. Very well. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Reference has 
been made to the committee system, and 
about not yielding to that system. It is 
a system which has been built up over 
many years in the United States Senate, 
and it has been found to be the best pos- 
sible system. It is for that reason that 
we have committees. 

Mr. President, the junior Senator from 
Georgia pointed out in clear terms, the 
distinction in regard to the Diplomatic 
Service, and I can but reiterate his state- 
ment at this time. 

I merely wish to suggest that when we 
are trying to transact diplomatic affairs 
on the floor of the Senate, we are get- 
ting into dangerous territory. I do not 
say that the pending amendment might 
not prove to be a good one, but I sug- 
gest that we let the committee take it 
and consider it as a separate resolution. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Arizona yield to the Sena- 
tor from New York? 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, in my own 
time, again, I merely wish to comment 
on the statement made by my colleague 
from New York [Mr. LERMaN J. In 
reading the amendment, I can see noth- 
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ing whatever in it which in any way, 
shape, or manner, will handicap any 
negotiations in which our Government 
may now be engaged. I shall read the 
amendment as it is written, in order that 
it may be brought again to the attention 
of the Senate. It is very brief, and reads 
as follows: 

It is the sense of the Senate that consid- 
eration should be given to the revision of 
plans for the defense of Europe as soon as 
possible so as to provide for utilization on a 
voluntary basis of the military and other 
resources of Western Germany and Spain, 
but not exclusive of the military and other 
resources of other nations, 


I see nothing in that which would in 
any way restrict, impede, or handicap 
negotiations which may now be in prog- 
ress by representatives of our Govern- 
ment. As a matter of fact, it seems to 
me that a resolution of this character 
would have the effect of backing up and 
supporting them, rather than handicap- 
ping them in any way. 

Mr. LEHMAN and Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER addressed the chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from New York yield, and if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. IVES. I yield first to my col- 
league. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I wonder whether I 
might ask the Senator from Wisconsin 
to read that part of General Eisen- 
hower’s testimony to which reference 
was made in the earlier remarks of the 
Senator from Wisconsin and myself. 

Mr. McCARTHY. If the Senator will 
give me a minute, I shall endeavor to 
find it. 

Mr. IVES. To whose time is the min- 
ute being charged? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from New York has the floor. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield. 

Mr. IVES. I yield to the Senator from 
Iowa. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Will the Sen- 
ator yield me about 3 minutes? 

Mr. IVES. The Senator may have 3 
minutes or as much longer as he wants, 
provided it is not charged to my time. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
it occurs to me that the Senate is now 
engaging in what amounts to a fantastic 
operation. In the first place, there is no 
dispute on the part of anyone, so far as 
I know, that this simple Senate resolution 
means absolutely nothing, except as a 
pious declaration. We have utterly got 
the cart before the horse. All of this 
could have been avoided had we taken 
the cdurse of first bringing up the con- 
current resolution and acting upon it, 
and the Senate could have spoken its 
piece on the concurrent resolution. 
There was utterly no reason for this so- 
called simple Senate resolution, except, 
as I fear, that its adoption, alleging to 
the world that it spoke the mind of the 
American people, would then make it 
possible to bury the concurrent resolu- 
tion under 6 feet of ground. 

I think the amendment of the Senator 
from New York is all right and I shall 
support it. I think the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Wisconsin 
is all right and I shall support it. But, 
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on the one hand, we are being urged to 
adopt a simple Senate resolution which 
says to the military. Do what you please. 
We are advising you only so far as the 
Senate is concerned.” 

Yet, Mr. President, when we want to 
go a step further and advise them—and 
it is no more than that—that we would 
like to see the executive branch of the 
Government undertake to bring on our 
side all the force and power that can be 
secured in certain countries, it is said, 
“Oh, no; we must not touch that; that 
is beyond the pale; we must confine our 
advice and our approval to letting the 
Executive and the military run riot and 
commit American troops irrevocably in 
a spot in the world from which we may 
not be able to extricate them.” 

So long as we are speculating, and so 
long as newspaper stories and quotations 
have been discussed on the floor today, 
I feel justified in relating what was stated 
to me last week by a man who had just 
returned from Germany and who had 
talked to a very prominent man in Ger- 
many who was on our side. This Ger- 
man said: 

We shall not rest easy until we get a sub- 
stantial number of American hostages irrevo- 
cably committed to European soll. 


That is the direction in which we are 
heading if the United States Senate does 
not retain its sovereign control over what 
might be the unbridled license of the 
heads of departments and the military 
authorities. 

Mr. President, with the McClellan 
amendment adopted, I shall vote for this 
utterly useless and ill-advised Senate 
resolution. In my opinion, it is out of 
place; I do not think we should have 
considered it in the way in which it has 
been considered, but, with the McClellan 
amendment in it, which conforms, in the 
main, with an amendment which I pro- 
posed to offer, I think I shall vote for it. 

I say we are placing ourselves in a 
peculiar position when we undertake to 
advise on one thing and refuse to advise 
or permit the sense of the Senate to be 
expressed on certain other things in 
which I am convinced a great majority 
of the Members of the Senate believe. 
Certainly, if we are going to contain 
communism, we must contain it on all 
sides with as much power and as much 
allied authority as we can secure. Cer- 
tainly that includes Greece, Turkey, and 
other areas of the world. 

Mr. President, I asked the major 
military leaders of the United States a 
question when they were on the stand 
testifying before the committees sitting 
jointly. I think I asked the question of 
each one of them, but there may have 
been an exception. The question was 
this: 

Would the security of the United States be 


threatened and endangered if the Darda- 
nelles fell into the hands of an aggressor? 


They all said, “Yes.” 


Would the security of the United States be 
threatened and endangered if Formosa fell 
into the hands of an aggressor? 


They said, “Yes, without doubt.” 


Would it be desirabie to have Turkey on 
our side? > 
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y They answered, without equivocation, 
Ves,” 

So, Mr. President, what is the rea- 
son we are being importuned and urged 
to advise on one phase and the door is 
shut on advice on other phases? This 
amendment is but a suggestion that they 
explore the situation. There is no com- 
mand, and there cannot be a command 
in a simple Senate resolution. If we 
are expressing the sense of the Senate, 
let us express the honest sense of the 
Senate, so that the world will know we 
want to contain communism and that we 
are not going to serve only certain 
nations in Europe. 

I have only one more statement, Mr, 
President. I have heard argument on 
the floor today to the effect that we must 
not talk about these other countries, be- 
cause they have not been admitted to the 
Atlantic Pact. We have already taken 
into the Atlantic Pact the sovereign state 
of Morocco. It is a sovereign nation. It 
is not one of the treaty powers. There 
is an independent protectorate over 
Morocco, but it is only a military pro- 
tectorate. Perhaps that would give some 
excuse for taking it into the pact. We 
have established air bases there with the 
consent and approval of the Moroccan 
Government. They have been estab- 
lished in implementation of the pact. 

Some day before too long, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I want to discuss the most atrocious 
abandonment of American rights in 
modern times permitted by our State 
Department in connection with the 
French usurpation of authority in Mo- 
rocco. I also wish to talk about the 
defiance of the State Department toward 
action of both Houses of the Congress 
in that connection. I shall not refer to 
those subjects today. 

We have already gone outside the At- 
lantic Pact, but when it is done by the 
State Department it is all right. If we 
merely want to talk about bringing sonte 
other nation into the pact or into the 
mutual- or collective-defense area, those 
who advocate the sovereignty of the 
executive over the legislative power 
throw up their hands in holy horror and 
say, “You must not touch it; you will aid 
and encourage our enemies.” 

Our enemies will take care of them- 
selves. The Congress of the United 
States must take care of the sovereign 
rights and privileges of American free- 
dom, because if the Congress does not 
do it, no ambitious Executive, no concen- 
tration of administrative authority, will 
protect those rights. If we abandon 
them, the ambition of executives, as has 
always been the case throughout his- 
tory, will reach out farther and farther 
until the tentacles of such ambition have 
strangled and destroyed the funda- 
mental liberty and freedom, the right- 
eousness and dignity, of the American 
human being, which not only made this 
country strong and great, but which laid 
the pattern of hope for freedom in every 
other place in the world. 

I shall support the amendment of the 
Senator from New York to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Wisconsin. If 
the amendment of the Senator from New 
York is not included in it, I shall still sup- 
port e amendment of ihe Senator from 
Wisconsin, 
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Mr. IVES. Mr. President, how much 
time have I remaining? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sen- 
ator has 15 minutes. 

Mr. McCARTHY, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. IVES. I yield. 

Mr.McCARTHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to be allowed to 
modify my amendment so as to incor- 
porate the proposed amendment of the 
Senator from New York. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator from 
Wisconsin that he be permitted to mod- 
ify his amendment as indicated? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. IVES. Then we are all through. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, may the 
amendment be stated for the informa- 
tion of the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 5, it is 
proposed to strike out the period at the 
end of line 8 and insert in lieu thereof 
a semicolon, and after line 8, to insert a 
new paragraph as follows: 

It is the sense of the Senate that considera- 
tion should be given to the revision of the 
plans for the defense of Europe as soon as 
possible so as to provide for the utilization on 
a voluntary basis of the military and other 
resources of Western Germany and Spain, 


but not exclusive of the military and other 
resources of other nations. . 


The VICE PRESIDENT, All time on 
the amendment has expired. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment as 
modified. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Green Monroney 
Anderson Hayden orse 
Bennett Hendrickson Mundt 
Benton Hennings Murray 
Brewster Hickenlooper Neely 
Bricker Hill Nixon 
Bridges Hoey O'Conor 
Butler, Md. Holand O'Mahoney 
Butler, Nebr. Hunt Pastore 
Byrd Ives Robertson 
Cain Jenner Russell 
Capehart Johnson, Colo. Saltonstall 
Carlson Johnson, Tex. Schoeppel 
Case Johnston, S. C. Smathers 
Clements Kem Smith, Maine 
Connally Kerr Smith, N. J. 
Cordon Kilgore Smith, N. C. 
Dirksen Knowland Sparkman 
Douglas Langer Stennis 
Duff Lehman Taft 
Dworshak Lodge Thye 
Eastiand Long Tobey 
Ecton McCarthy Underwood 
Ellender McClellan Watkins 
Ferguson McFarland Welker 
Flanders McMahon Wherry 
Frear Malone Wiley 
Fulbright Martin Williams 
George Maybank Young 
Gillette Millikin 


The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. MCCARTHY], as 
modified. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sena- 
tor from New Mexico [Mr. CHavez] is 
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detained on official business at one of 
the Government departments. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY] and the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] are necessarily 
absent. 4 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnvuson] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate on official committee business. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
Carran] is absent by leave of the Senate 
on official business. 

The Senator from Tennessee IMr. 
McKE tar] is absent because of illness. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] would 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Van- 
DENBERG] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate. 

The result was announced—yeas 48 
nays 41, as follows: 


YEAS—48 

Aiken Ecton Morse 
Bennett Ferguson Mundt 
Brewster Flanders Nixon 
Bricker Hendrickson Saltonstall 
Bridges Hickenlooper Schoeppel 
Butler, Md. Ives Smith, Maine 
Butler, Nebr. Jenner Smith, N. J. 
Cain Kem Taft 
Capehart Knowland Thye 
Carlson Langer Tobey 
Case Lodge Watkins 
Cordon McCarthy Welker 
Dirksen McClellan Wherry 

uf Malone Wiley 
Dworshak Martin Wiliams 
Eastland Millikin Young 

NAYS—41 
Anderson Hill Monroney 
Benton Hoey Murray 7 
Byrd Holland Neely 
Clements Hunt O' Conor 
Connally Johnson, Colo, O'Mahoney 
Douglas Johnson, Tex. Pastore 
Ellender Johnston, S. C. Robertson 
Kerr Russell 
Fulbright Kilgore Smathers 
George Lehman Smith, N. C. 
Gillette Long Sparkman 
Green McFarland Stennis 
Hayden McMahon Underwood 
Hennings Maybank 
NOT VOTING—7 

Chavez McCarran Vandenberg 
Humphrey McKeliar 
Kefauver Magnuson 


So Mr. McCartHy’s amendment, as 
modified, was agreed to. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the Mc- 
Carthy amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I move that 
the motion just made by the Senator 
from New York be laid on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Washington to lay on the 
table the motion of the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Ives] to reconsider the 
vote by which the so-called McCarthy 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. Ives’ motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion is before the Senate and open to 
amendment. If there be no further 
amendment tc be proposea, the ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the resolution as 
amended. 

There is 1 hour of debate on a side on 
the resolution itself, the time to be con- 
trolled by the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
CONNALLY] and the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. WHERRY]. 
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Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I yield 
20 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, before 
the curtain rings down on the great de- 
bate I should like to pay a compliment 
to a Member of this body who, because 
of his fidelity and devotion to a cause, 
because of his conviction, and because 
of his tenacity of purpose, has, I think, 
earned for himself great credit and es- 
teem and the plaudits of the American 
people. I refer to the minority leader in 
this body, the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. WHERRY]. 

At a time when it was very unpopular 
to embrace this cause, almost single- 
handedly he came forth with a resolu- 
tion which was subsequently referred to 
the Armed Services Committee and the 
Foreign Relations Committee. I believe 
that the country owes him a debt of 
gratitude for the initiative and courage 
he has displayed, and I here and now 
publicly acknowledge my debt to him, 
because I think that as the days go by 
the American people will set high store 
upon the contribution which he has 
made in alerting and arousing the senti- 
ment of the country upon an issue which 
will not die when the repercussions and 
overtones have long since faded from 
this Chamber. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. KEM. I should like to associate 
myself with what has just been said by 
the, able Senator from Illinois. By sub- 
mitting and vigorously and effectively 
and courageously supporting the so- 
called Wherry resolution, in my judg- 
ment the Senator from Nebraska has 
made an important and lasting con- 
tribution to the constitutional history of 
the United States. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. I wish to congratulate 
the Senator from Illinois for calling the 
attention of the Congress and the coun- 
try to the very signal service which the 
minority leader has rendered. Like 
many other Members of the Senate, I 
attended some of the hearings and saw 
the minority leader facing a rather hos- 
tile array of committeemen, more or less 
like Horatio at the bridge, standing there 
against the full force of the stampeding 
movement which was going to ignore en- 
tirely the constitutional concepts in- 
volved in this debate. We at least have 
highlighted them now, and, as the Sen- 
ator from Illinois has so rightfully said, 
they are going to reverberate down the 
corridor of time, and someday this de- 
bate will be recognized for the signifi- 
cant issues which it actually discussed, 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, knowing how I am 
going to vote on this resolution—and I 
am going to vote “no”’—I feel a good 
deal like a little group in an old chromo 
which used to hangin the humble 
kitchen of my home in Pekin, III. I 
think it was a picture of the last 
Christian martyrs. I remember, of 
course, their final words—‘“morituri te 
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salutamis”—“We who are about to die 
salute you.” 

Mr. President, I do not expect to 
change any votes by my remarks. I have 
not the slightest idea who is going to 
vote against this resolution. If the ju- 
nior Senator from Illinois were the only 
one, he would still vote against it. 

There are some reasons, of course, 
which impel me to that course of action. 
In the first place, I say with conviction, 
and with due regard for my responsibil- 


‘ity as a Senator and for the rules which 


obtain in this body, that I believe the 
resolution is a sham; I believe it is a pre- 
tense; I believe it is a hoax; and I will 
not be a party even to an unintended and 
unwitting deception of the American 
people. I think they expected more. 

Only yesterday I tore a sheet from one 
of the daily newspapers of Chicago which 
came to my office. It bears this rather 
interesting headline: “Truman licked on 
troops to Europe.” 

I doubt whether there is a Senator who 
will stand in his place and say that the 
President of the United States or any- 
body else has been licked, for the very 
good reason that there is no force, there 
is no binding legislative effect in the 
thing we are doing. I think we are like 
the one mentioned in the old ditty: 

The noble king of France, 

He had ten thousand men, 

He marched them up a hill, 

š And then he marched them down again, 


A few minutes after. the Secretary of 
the Senate calls the White House to say 
this resolution has been adopted, the 
President of the United States, if the 
contentions from the other side are cor- 
rect, will be in a position completely to 
ignore it as nothing more than the sound 
and fury, the pious and wishful hope of 
the Members of the Senate. 

The junior Senator from Georgia [Mr, 
Russet] within the last hour said that 
the only value of the measure is psycho- 
logical. That is all. But where is the 
psychological effect if the Commander in 
Chief proposes to ignore it. At a press 
conference in January he said “I have 
the untrammeled right to send troops 
anywhere in the world,” and he put nei- 
ther limitations as to time nor as to 
quantity. 

The junior Senator from Illinois is not 
going to be a party to a thing of that 
kind, which is a euphemism, it is a para- 
dox, it is an anomaly, it is anything you 
want to call it. 

It is pleasant to read such headlines 
and to feel that the American people be- 
lieve that the control of troops, where 
they go and when they go and how many 
shall go, is to be determined by us, but 
the Members of this body are destined 
for a rude awakening. 

I often think of the young chap who 
filed an application for an insurance pol- 
icy. He was asked to fill in the ques- 
tions on the application, “How old was 
your father when he died, and of what 
did he die?” His father had been 
hanged, so he did not like to put that 
fact in writing. So he wrote, “My father 
was 65 when he died. He came to his 
end while participating in a public func- 
tion when the platform gave way.” 
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That was a sweet way to put it. We 
are using a sweet way to say something, 
but it does not mean anything. So the 
junior Senator from Illinois is going to 
be associated with no effort which will 
cause him to apologize or to hold his 
head in shame when he returns to his 
State to make a report to the people back 
home. 

The second reason why I am against 
the measure is that this thing is being 
too hastily done. I do not see my good 
friend the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. McManon] on the floor at the mo- 
ment, but yesterday he said that we had 
already taken 85 days to ponder this is- 
sue. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I am 
here. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Oh, there he is.. Iam 
delighted to see the Senator from Con- 
necticut. I do esteem him as a friend of 
long standing. He recited yesterday that 
it took only 85 days for Napoleon to 
escape banishment, raise an army, put it 
on the march once more, and finally land 
in exile. Eighty-five days is not a long 
time in what may have been the lives of 
9,000 American youngsters who died in 
Korea. It is said the situation is critical. 
I have doubts as to whether it is so criti- 
cal as those who have made the state- 
ment intended to imply. Ultimately out 
of four divisions some young men will 
die, and 85 days will not be much in the 
life of someone who is dead, because he 
is dead for keeps. It is not very long in 
the lives of the amputees I saw outside in 
the reception room a few moments ago. 
No, 85 days is not a long time. But it 
seems, of course, that haste is the order 
of the day. 

A day or so ago my good friend from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Lopce] read a bulle- 
tin into the Recorp indicating there was 
some impatience with the delay; that 
Eisenhower was waiting for these troops, 
I have a great affection for General 
Eisenhower, and I have great respect for 
him as a military man and as a fine citi- 
zen. But everywhere we sense this urge 
for haste, and to me it is the old, old 
story. 

Haste was put upon us long ago when 
the question of the repeal of the embargo 
clause in the Neutrality Act came before 
the Congress. Action on it could not wait 
a day. Secretary Stimson came before 
Congress to testify on lend-lease when I 
was in the House. He said action had 
to be prompt—that we could not wait a 
day. So it was with most of the other 
measures which came before us. It was 
so necessary that there be haste; things 
had to be done in such great haste that 
we became confused by our own nomen- 
clature and had to devise new terms. My 
good friend and associate on the House 
Appropriations Committee, the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Case], will re- 
member that we would start out with a 
deficiency appropriation bill for national 
defense; then the administration would 
come along with an urgent deficiency 
bill. When additional bills came before 
us we did not have names for them, so 
we had to call them  superdeficiency 
appropriation bills, and when still fur- 
ther bills came before us we had to call 
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them “super duper” urgency deficiency 
bills. And we had to set a time schedule 
on our own business. Haste is the road 
to error. 

What is a period of 85 days? Sup- 
pose all the four divisions were in a 
staging area today. They are placed on 
board ship, and will land at Le Havre, 
or at Brest, or at Bremen, or the other 
European ports, and then what? They 
will go to various camps, They will start 
training. Then what? There is going 
to be plenty of time. The boys will go 
through intensive training for 4 or 5 
weeks. They will be given generous 
leaves. They will go to the leave centers 
on the Riviera. I have been there many 
times. I know what the technique is 
pretty well. And there is haste to get 
them there now. We will make haste 
and repent at leisure. 

We hear many speak about “too little 
and too late.” Mr. President, I sent to 
the Library of Congress and obtained a 
copy of the New York Times for Novem- 
ber 17, 1941. That was 3 weeks before 
we declared war on Germany and Japan. 
In that issue the expression “too little 
and too late” is used. It is one of those 
clichés that has been going the rounds 
for a long time to develop a sense of 
emotionalism, and get people steamed 
up over a synthetic crisis which in my 
judgment is more manufactured than 
real. So make haste and repent at lei- 
sure. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY] said yesterday “You have had a 
chance now to chew all the meat off the 
bones.” The trouble with that metaphor 
is that there was not any meat on the 
bone when it came here, and everyone 
knows it. Everyone also knows there 
is no power in it. So I will not let my 
vote, which is the only solemn thing I 
have in the Senate, be associated with 
this resolution because of the conviction 
I have about it. 

The third reason I shall not vote for 
the resolution is that the American peo- 
ple again are being sold a bill of goods. 
It is exactly 11 years ago this month that 
a committee, known as the “Committee 
to Defend America by Aiding the Allies,” 
was created. Senators may remember 
that William Allen White was its first 
president. He made a few statements 
which were at variance with the convic- 
tions of the committee members, so they 
put the skids under him, and Clark 
Eichelberger then became the president. 
Of course some interesting things were 
published, two of which intrigued me: 

What the committee stands for. Imme- 
diately break off diplomatic relations with 
the German Government. 


Mind you, that was on November 17, 
1941. 

The second thing they stood for was 
this: 

The recognition that since we are in war, 
we must make whatever contribution is nec- 
essary— 


And so forth. That was published 3 
weeks before we declared war; but that is 
the attitude that committee took 11 years 
ago to the month, if you please. 
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. Now we have a new committee that is 
selling us a bill of goods—the Committee 
on the Present Danger. Itis rather in- 
teresting to note that on the Committee 
on the Present Danger—and the Senator 
from New York put its statement in the 
Recorp yesterday—there are 12 persons 
who were members of the Committee To 
Defend America by Aiding the Allies. All 
of them are thcre, including my old 
friend, Bob Patterson, former Secretary 
of War; Robert E. Sherwood, who wrote 
Roosevelt’s memoirs; Henry M. Wriston; 
Barry Bingham; Julius Ochs Adler, pub- 
lisher of the New York Times. All of 
them were on the committee 11 years 
ago. They say to the Senate that the 
importance of this matter to our country 
can hardly be overstated. That is an in- 
teresting statement, Mr. President; and 
it should be particularly interesting to 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], in 
connection with the attempt he has made 
to make the pending measure a joint res- 
olution, 

Here is what the Committee on the 
Present Danger says: 

There is danger that the real issues may be 
obscured by an unnecessary question as to 
the respective constitutional powers of the 


President and the Congress. 


The constitutional powers make no 
difference to that committee, Mr. Presi- 
dent. No; they are in haste to get four 
American divisions sent to Europe, re- 
gardless of whether they are needed 
there at the moment or not. 

So it is the same old business, the same 
old salesmanship, the same old deter- 
mination to put America on the road to 
disaster. 

I love my couatry. I was a doughboy 
in World War I. Ithink my affection for 
my country is as deep and as sensitive 
as that of any other Member of the Sen- 
ate or of any other person in the coun- 
try. But I am not going to let a pro- 
fessional committee sell me or my coun- 
try a bill of goods without raising my 
voice. That committee has a lobbyist in 
Washington; he is registered with the 
Secretary of the Senate and with the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 

Let me say to my friend the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. WELKER] that the hum- 
ble people at home, who work in the 
shops and in the factories, do not have 
any money to pay a lobbyist in Washing- 
ton for their boys who may be in Korea. 
They depend upon those for whom they 
cast their votes. I would be remiss in my 
duty and I would be recreant to my re- 
sponsibility, not as a Senator, but as a 
citizen, if I did not say something about 
this matter. 

The Committee on the Present Danger 


gathers contributions. The list of the 


members of that committee is rather im- 
posing. They are registered as profes- 
sional lobbyists, and the business they 
propose is to ram this thing through be- 
fore the atmosphere gets cold. 

Mr. President, I am not going to be 
sold on anything like that. I am not go- 
ing to be a party to a deception. Iam 
not going along with a hasty effort. 

One other reason why I propose to vote 
against the resolution is that it becomes 
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something of a smoke- screen. We have 
heard General Eisenhower's name men- 
tioned here a great many times. Why do 
not those who mention his name also 
mention Truman’s name? When we get 
the four divisions to Europe, if, suddenly, 
a little trouble begins in Yugoslavia, and 
if Tito indicates that he would like to 
have a division, do you think General 
Eisenhower would be able to send it to 
him? Certainly not; he could not get a 
soldier unless Harry Truman and Dean 
Avheson made it possible to give such 
aid to him. 

So let us find out where the power is. 
I think it is a shame to make General 
Eisenhower—a great general, with a 
great record—-the instrument and the 
vehicle and the spearhead, when the 
power for this proposal lodges in the 
Commander in Chief. He stated in 
January that he has the untrammeled 
right to send troops in any quantity 
wherever he wants to send them. 

So, Mr. President, we ought to know 
that the real business will be done at the 
diplomatic level; it will be done by Mr. 
Acheson, about whose fidelity at times 
there has been some doubt in the coun- 
try. It will be don^ by Mr. Truman, 
who exercised his uncounseled opinion, 
when he returned from Independence, 
Mo., to Washington, over a weekend, and 
then summarily and capriciously moved 
our troops into Korea; and today you 
and I are belabored with thousands of 
letters from weeping hearts, from moth- 
ers and fathers who would like to get 
their sons back. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Is the Senator from 
Nebraska able to give me a little more 
time? 

Mr. WHERRY, I will give more time 
to the Senator. 

Mr. DIRKSEN, Ten minutes? 

Mr. WHERRY. Five minutes, Mr, 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
Senator from Illinois is recognized for 5 
minutes more. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. So, Mr. President, let 
5 find out where the authority really 

es. 

Yesterday my friend the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] was anxious 
that there be zeal and almost tota?! ac- 
tion. He counseled that we should put 
no limitations upon the President. I 
suppose perhaps the President does not 
want any limitations. 

This morning someone sent me a re- 
print from an article appearing in Col- 
lier’s magazine. The article was written 
by Jonathan Daniels. I do not know how 
authoritative it is; it must speak for 
itself. However, in the first paragraph 
this statement is found: 


It is Mr, Truman's belief that the 
friction— 


Meaning friction between himself and 
Congress— 
has not reached the point where the Presi- 


dent is badly hampered in the performance 
of his duty. 


So he wants all Members of Congress.to 
have terms for 4 years, and he wishes to 
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have that done by amending the Con- 
stitution in that way and by having 


Members of Congress run for reelection 


in the presidential election year, and 
then by limiting all public service of 
Members of Congress both those who 
serve in the Senate and those who serve 
in the House of Representatives, to 12 
years. 

As I consider that proposal, of course, 
I think of it in terms of power. The 
Senator from Minnesota was so passion- 
ate in his eloquence about the need for 
action that, as I listened to him and as 
I listened to my friend the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. McManon], I got to 
thinking about an incident which oc- 
curred in Italy when I was there in 1945. 
I was in the northern part, doing the 
front; and it was the time when some 
of his compatriots caught up with Mus- 
solini and his mistress and hung them 
in Milan, upside down. So I went back 
and dug out something; it is what Ben- 
ito Mussolini said to Ed James, of the 
New York Times, in 1928. Let those who 
want total action listen to this. Musso- 
lini said: 

Democracy is talking itself to death. The 
people do not know what they want. They 
do not know what is best for them. There 
is too much foolishness, too much lost mo- 
tion. 

I have stopped the talk of nonsense. I 
am aman of action. It is a fallacy. You in 
America will se it. 


Someone once said that a representa- 
tive republic is a good deal like an old 
scow: It does not move very fast and 
it does not move very far at one time, 
but it never sinks. 

So Mussolini, II Ducs, is gone, after 
that choice mouthful; but because we 
take our time and because we are not 
too hasty, we are still doing business 
here. 

As I intimated the other day, if I have 
got to go to the devil in a handbasket, 
I would rather do it in leisure and with 
some choice about the time I take to do 
it, than to do it in haste. 

So, Mr. President, what is 85 days from 
the inception of the debate on this reso- 
lution, when measured against the back- 
drop of time and the tremendous things 
that are involved in this issue? That is 
another reason why I oppose the resolu- 
tion. 

I had intended to offer to the resolu- 
tion an amendment to strike out para- 
graph 2. I suppose I differ from my col- 
leagues in the Senate on that point. I 
have not yet seen a case made for the 
feeling of danger which so often has been 
expressed. 


Mr. President, it is rather interesting 


to note that Vannevar Bush, the great 
scientist who is head of the Office of 
Scientific Research and Development, 
who used to come before the Appropria- 
tions Committee week after week, and 
with whom I felt rather chummy, made 
a radio broadcast under the auspices 
of the Committee on the Present Dan- 
ger. In the course of his broadcast he 
said that we have to send troops to 
Europe, but in the same speech he said 
that he did not think there was going to 
be any war, particularly at the moment; 
at least, he had enough faith in the 
atomic bomb. 
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I have in my files a memorandum from 
six officers, four of them at least of the 
rank of colonel and two general officers, 
and two big industrialists of the United 
States, the sum and substance of which 
is, “The commitment of land forces to a 
European land mass is sheer folly.” 

Their names cannot be used. It is too 
bad that the committee hearings were 
not held under klieg lights, with TV. I 
imagine that if we could reach into the 
hearts and convictions of some very fine 
Officers who have had broad technical 
and combat experience in the Army, and 
get the whole story, we would probably 
learn that they think the Hoover thesis 
was right. We have gotten away from 
the Hoover thesis. In August he made a 
statement to the country in which he 
said no troops should be sent to Europe 
until there was a will and a spiritual re- 
consecration of the people on the other 
side. What is before us today? Is it the 
issue troops versus no troops? No, in- 
deed. What is before us now is this 
question. How many troops, and kow 
soon? That is the issue here. 

We have departed from the thesis. I 
am speaking solely for myself, not for 
anyone else, when I say that I still believe 
that there is an essential soundness in 
the doctrine which was delineated by 
Herbert Hoover. He is still a pretty good 
thinker, in my book. He is still a pretty 
good engineer. He is still a redoubtable 
American. The trouble is that we missed 
one phrase of his speech, in which he said 
there was “substantial military opinion” 
on his side. Once more, he could not use 
the names. What a tragedy. It seems 
to me that we should spend a little more 
time before we take the course of action 
proposed, because I become suspicious 
when I see the group that is urging it by 
radio, by contributions, by newspapers, 
and by every propaganda device, trying 
to sell a bill of goods, just as they did 11 
years ago when we marched down the 
twisted and tortuous path in the direc- 
tion of Armageddon. I am not going to 
be a party to it. 

Mr. President, I suppose my time is 
about up. Perhaps there are one or two 
other observations I should make. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 3 minutes remaining. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I wonder, and I ask 
in all sincerity and in all humility, can 
it be that we have now reached a point 
where war will no longer be a matter 
of a declaration by the Congress. There 
is a police action in Korea. It is the 
most expensive, costly, and disastrous 
piece of policing in the history of man- 
kind. It is an instance of the untram- 
meled right to send troops proving itself 
to be a costly business. The amazing 
thing is that the over-all casualty list 
on both sides, North Koreans and South 
Koreans, Red Chinese, Australians, Brit- 
ish, French, Turks, and Americans, 
numbers almost a million. Think of it. 
Great business, is it not? The Senator 
from Washington, sitting before me, was 
a great soldier. He knew something 
about casualties. We are involved in a 
little country like Korea, an area the 
size of Minnesota. And its name; oh, 
what a fancy name. It means “morning 
calm.” But there is no morning calm in 
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the brooding country of Korea, with a 
million casualties. 

If there is in the Executive the power 
that has been claimed, and if we retreat 
from our legislative responsibilities it 
will simply mean that if the Commander 
in Chief wishes, he may send troops to 
Iran at a time when there is fever, 
tumult, and turbulence in the air. He 
could send them anywhere. It is out of 
such frictions that conflict comes; and 
the only reason for the Congress declar- 
ing war would be to have a ratification 
party after the war got underway. 

Mr. President, I may be the only one 
who entertains the sentiments I have 
expressed, but I must speak my piece. 
I have heard people talk about peace 
for so long; and I have wondered where 
it was. I have waited for it. It is an 
illusory thing, I guess, It is amazing to 
note that in June of last year the Presi- 
dent said, “We are closer to peace than 
at any other time in 5 years,” and last 
week General Marshall said that the 
danger is greater now than it was in 
November. I do not understand these 
things. I confess that I cannot put all 
these riddles and enigmas together. 
But I do know that something intuitive 
tells me that we ought to take more time, 
that we ought to reassert ou powers, and 
that we ought not to hoax the people. 
For those reasons, among others, I pro- 
pose to vote against the resolution on the 
final yea-and-nay vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I yield 
5 Nee to the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 

AFT). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I intend to 
vote for the pending resolution, and I 
urge every Senator who is interested in 
establishing the constitutional right of 
Congress to control the Nation to the 
extent of the authority reposed in it by 
the Constitution to vote for the resolu- 
tion, for that reason. It is all very well 
to talk about six divisions or any other 
number of divisions. It is all very well 
to talk about what we are going to do, 
and what we ought not to do. Unless 
we establish our opinion, unless we state 
affirmatively our faith that we have the 
constitutional right to limit the President 
in his powers, we might as well forget 
everything else. The purpose of the 
pending resolution is to establish our 
opinion and to affirm our faith that we 
have that constitutional right. That is 
why I favor the resolution, and why I 
think every Republican Senator and 
every Democratic Senator ought to vote 
for it today. 

The resolution, in paragraph 6, says 
in so many words: 

It is the sense of the Senate that, in the 
interests of sound constitutional processes— 


That means under the Constitution— 


and of national unity and understanding, 
congressional approval should be obtained 
of any policy requiring the assignment of 
American troops abroad when such assign- 
ment is in implementation of articie 3 of 
the North Atlantic Treaty. 


It seems to me that is an unqualified 
declaration that the President, without 
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the approval of Congress, has not the 
right to assign a soldier to Europe to im- 
plement the Atlantic Treaty. That is 
the declaration for which I have been 
seeking, and it is the most important 
principle to establish. 

Yes, of course, the action should have 
been taken in a different way. Of course, 
it ought to have been by the introduc- 
tion of a bill, an authorization bill, sub- 
mitted to Congress with the request that 
it authorize the vast set-up which Gen- 
eral Eisenhower is heading in Europe, an 
authorization bill prescribing the num- 
ber of troops, the kind of troops, and 
what proportion of the total army the 
United States should provide. Of course 
it ought to have been done in that way. 
Instead of that, the President said, “No; 
I have the unqualified right to do as I 
please without consulting Congress.” 
This resolution is an answer to the Pres- 
ident. It is a statement of the Senate of 
the United States which he cannot 
ignore. 

I should prefer to have it in the form 
of a joint resolution. I should prefer 
to have it in the form of a concurrent 
resolution. But I will take it in any 
form, so long as we are asserting our 
constitutional right. 

We did not take similar action in the 
case of the Korean war. I raised the 
question, because I believe there was a 
great usurpation. 

Certainly the first thing we have to 
do is to establish our belief, state what 
we think, and declare clearly our con- 
viction that the Congress has the con- 
stitutional power to restrain action on 
the part of the President. When in the 
resolution the Senate added restrictions 
on the President’s power, when it added 
that it was the sense of the Senate that 
no ground troops in addition to the four 
divisions should be sent to Western 
Europe in implementation of the pact, 
we clearly imposed a condition on the 
President. It will be said that it does 
not have the effect of law. No President 
of the United States will dare defy the 

- Congress if the resolution is adopted. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. It will have the effect 
of law in the Senate, will it not? 

Mr. TAFT. It will have the effect of 
law in the Senate. 

Mr, MILLIKIN, If the Senate abides 
by the Senate law which this resolution 
will establish, it will be able to protect 
its own position. 

Mr. TAFT. Exactly. We have power 
through the Appropriation Committee. 

I do not believe for a moment that 
the President will defy what we have 
here provided. We have other powers, 
such as the control of the purse, by 
which to impose our desires if this reso- 
lution is no more than a statement of 
the Senate of the United States. It seems 
to me that is the one great and impor- 
tant consideration. I do not entirely 
agree with everything in the resolution. 
I feel now, as I have felt for a long time, 
that we face a great military threat in 
the Soviet Union. Ihave felt we should 
state to them that if they undertook 
to attack one of the Atlantic Pact nations 
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they would find themselves at war with 
the United States. 

I voted against the North Atlantic 
Pact because I thought it assumed for 
the United States far more obligations 
than I could agree should be assumed. 
Nevertheless, the pact has become the 
policy of the United States, and since it 
has, we are obligated to go to war with 
Russia the moment it attacks any of the 
other member nations. No one can say 
it will not attack. I do not think it will, 
but certainly it is entirely possible, and I 
am perfectly willing to support a great 
increase in the forces of the United 
States to meet that threat. It is not 
simply a manufactured threat; it exists; 
it was created by the policy of the Roose- 
velt administration at Yalta and by the 
Truman administration at Potsdam, and 
it is present. They have built up a 
threat which will have to be met, from a 
military standpoint. If this had been 
an original question, I would not have 
been in favor of sending any American 
troops to Europe. Nevertheless, we now 
have occupation troops in Europe. 
There are two divisions of troops there. 
If war should start, those American 
troops would be in the battle. 

Mr. President, on January 5, when I 
first spoke on the subject, I said that I 
was quite willing to commit some addi- 
tional American divisions, our fair share 
of some land troops, to help build up the 
land army against possible Russian ag- 
gression. I think six divisions is the 
very limit of what ought to be done. I 
do not believe we should provide more 
than one American division for each 
nine divisions provided by the other na- 
tions—only enough to show that we are 
willing to fight on the land alongside the 
troops of the other nations, while we 
provide most of the air support and all 
of the naval support, practically, that is 
necessary to carry on a war. 

So, while I do not feel and have not 
felt that it is an enterprise in which I 
am tremendously interested, and which 
I would originally approve, nevertheless, 
we are there. A refusal to act would cer- 
tainly be a great discouragement to all 
anti-Communist forces in Europe. I 
think it is well for them to understand 
the limits we face, because of our eco- 
nomic circumstances, and because of the 
fact that we are doing so many other 
things, on the seas and in the air, and 
providing economic assistance. I think 
it is well for them to know what the 
limitations are. But so far as the ap- 
proval of the policy which has been 
adopted is concerned, I do not see at the 
present moment that we have any alter- 
native to that approach. It makes no 
difference what the policy is, unless Con- 
gress asserts clearly its power to tell the 
President what he can do with this kind 
of an enterprise, he can send 6, 10, or 
12 divisions. If the resolution is voted 
down, it can easily be interpreted by the 
President as an authorization to do as he 
pleases. So, after all, those who are op- 
posed to wide-open power in the Presi- 
dent have forced on the Senate the ac- 
tion now being proposed. From the be- 
ginning I have favored action by the 
Congress, because it seemed to me that 
otherwise, Congress would simply be ab- 
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dicating the constitutional power which 
it has the duty to exercise. 

Mr. President, one other consideration 
should appeal to every Republican on 
the Armed Services Committee and 
every Republican on the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee who finally voted for 
the resolution. They were no more sat- 
isfied with its exact terms than I am. 
Nevertheless, they all voted for it. 

I trust that we can secure as univer- 
sal approval of the resolution as we can 
hope to obtain. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
yield 10 minutes to the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. GEORGE]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Georgia is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I may 
not take the 10 minutes, but I desire to 
say that to me the fundamental and 
basic issue involved is not one of very 
great difficulty, though our approach to 
it has created great difficulty. In the 
first place, there is no doubt that the 
President of the United States, as Com- 
mander in Chief, has the right, and, I 
think, the duty, if he believes it neces- 
sary to do so, to reinforce our Armed 
Forces in Germany. On that question 
I believe there can be no reasonable 
doubt. I think the President of the 
United States, as Commander in Chief, 
has the right to deploy our troops, and 
that when Congress raises an army the 
President himself has the right to direct 
how that army shall be employed, short 
of war, of course. 

I have insisted all the while, and it 
seems to me to be perfectly clear, that 
when we come to interpret a treaty 
which the Senate has ratified at the in- 
vitation and request of the President, 
we look to the terms of the treaty. With- 
in its corners, if it prescribes how it is 
to be implemented, then I say positively 
that all suggestions that have come from 
the State Department to the effect that 
the President has the right to interpret 
the treaty are pure nonsense. If the 
treaty itself, within its four corners, pro- 
vides how it must be executed, then the 
President is just as much bound by its 
terms as is the Congress of the United 
States. 

I have never wished to intrude or to 
invade the province of the Chief Execu- 
tive, and I have never wished to see Con- 
gress relinquish its proper powers. 

Mr. President, I do not regard this par- 
ticular resolution as a mere nullity, as 
amounting to nothing. I realize it has 
not the force and effect of law; Iam con- 
scious of that fact; but I know that na- 
tions establish public policy by more 
than one means and by more than one 
method. They can certainly establish 
public policy by the solemn declaration 
of their own sovereign legislative bodies. 
The Senate is such a body, and it cer- 
tainly has the right to adopt this sim- 
ple resolution. If the Senate elects to 
do it in that way, as a sovereign legisla- 
tive body under the Constitution of the 
United States, it has full power to make 
its voice heard in that way. Whether 
the President heeds that voice is an al- 
together different question. It is one 
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which he and, finally, the American 
people must decide. 

Mr. President, when the committees 
heard the testimony of the representa- 
tives of the Government and of high- 
ranking military authority I was at once 
convinced that on the face of the record 
the Senate should be willing to send at 
least the four divisions which the Sec- 
retary of Defense said had been agreed 
upon as the proper proportion of forces 
we should contribute to the upbuilding 
of the international army or the North 
Atlantic Pact army. I said that on the 
facts in the record we could send four 
divisions. I do not recount the facts 
now. I do not have the time to enumer- 
ate them. They are fresh in the memory 
of everyone who heard them. However, 
I think that any reasonable man would 
conclude that if by sending four divisions 
to Western Europe we can encourage 
the members of the North Atlantic Pact 
to build up their defense and contribute 
to their efforts to do it, and it is within 
our power to do so, it is the part. of 
wisdom to send the four divisions. As 
I understood him, General Marshall said 
that the four divisions included support- 
ing ground forces and other supporting 
forces, and that possibly 100,000 men, 
or perhaps a few more than that, might 
be sent to Europe to join the 120,000 
Americans already in Western Germany, 
That is the hard core of a sizable army. 

I shall make a rash prediction, Mr, 
President, although I know how danger- 
ous it is to predict anything. I make the 
prediction, nevertheless, that if condi- 
tions worsen, if there is a movement on 
the part of the Russian Communists, and 
the President comes to Congress for 
further authorization, there will not be 
any long debate before Congress acts. 
If conditions do not worsen, but if, as we 
all profoundly hope, they grow better, 
there will be no necessity for sending to 
Europe more than the four divisions. 

Mr. President, I do not have the slight- 
est sympathy with some of the great 
newspapers of the country that write so 
much about democratic processes and yet 
are unwilling to trust the Congress of 
the United States to act with reasonable 
speed if a real danger confronts the 
American people. I suggest to my friends 
in this body that they need not be dis- 
turbed about the unwillingness of Con- 
gress to act, and to act promptly; nor 
should they be disturbed because debate 
goes on for a day or so longer than one 
might think it ought to last. Congress 
will act promptly if conditions worsen. 
The President knows that is what is 
meant by the resolutions. If conditions 
worsen, and it becomes necessary for him 
to ask for authority to send more troops 
into Europe, we will send them. If con- 
ditions do not worsen, but become bet- 
ter, it will not be necessary to send ad- 
ditional troops to Europe. 

I would rather Congress should act by 
passing a definite bill. However, there is 
nothing unconstitutional and there is 
nothing immoral about a simple resolu- 
tion adopted by a sovereign legislative 
body created by the American Constitu- 
tion. When it is adopted, it becomes a 
part of the great public policy of the 
Nation. 
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Therefore, Mr. President, I shall vote 
for the resolution. I shall vote for it as 
it is. I do not regard it as an utterly 
worthless and useless thing. I regard it 
as one long forward step toward the rees- 
tablishment and reassertion of sound 
constitutional principles. With all my 
heart and mind I am profoundly con- 
vinced that the power to implement the 
North Atlantic Treaty is to be found 
within the four corners of the treaty 
alone, and that that power belongs to 
the Congress. Although it may be a 
feeble way of expressing it, the simple 
resolution is nevertheless an expression 
of the Senate and the concurrent resolu- 
tion an expression of the Congress that 
four additional divisions of troops are to 
go to Europe under the treaty, and for 
additional troops the President must 
come back to the Congress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Georgia has 
expired. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
yield 10 minutes to the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY]. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, if we are 
in a synthetic crisis, I fail to understand 
what a synthetic crisis is. If the resolu- 
tion is a hoax and paradox, I fail to 
understand the meaning of those terms. 
I cannot believe that we should sit in this 
Chamber and feel that the world is at 
peace or that peaceful conditions exist. 

Mr. President, we of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations have reported a 
resolution which in substance is what I 
tried to get in committee. I agree fully 
that under the North Atlantic Pact, and 
with the facts surrounding the North 
Atlantic Pact, it was clearly understood 
that Congress should implement it. I 
concur with what the Senator from 
Georgia and the Senator from Ohio have 
said to the effect that we are implement- 
ing it. The voice of the Senate is a sol- 
emn voice. If we adopt the resolution, 
and particularly if we adopt the concur- 
rent resolution, we shall have expressed 
in no uncertain terms the fact that Con- 
gress says to the President of the United 
States: 

“First. You are authorized to send four 
divisions to Europe. 

“Second. You are authorized to incor- 
porate them, with the other two divisions 
already in Europe, into an international 


army. 

“Third. If you need substantially more 
troops, you must come to Congress for 
them, if peace exists.” 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILEY. I have only a short time 
available. I shall yield for a short 
question, 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Is it correct to say 
that, regardless of whether we adopt the 
concurrent resolution or adopt the Sen- 
ate resolution, we shall at least have laid 
down the law of the Senate on the sub- 
ject? 

Mr. WILEY. I think the Senator is 
absolutely correct. The voice of the Sen- 
ate is no idle voice. Its 96 Members 
represent 154,000,000 people. 

Mr. President, as I said in committee, 
the resolution which the committee vot- 
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ed to report is a compromise. It was 
not intended to be all-inclusive. I have 
previously spoken on the issue. I have 
definitely said, and I say again with no 
equivocation, that the evidence is con- 
clusive that in the present condition of 
the world the President has authority to 
implement, within hz discretion, the oc- 
cupation forces in Europe. There can be 
no question about it. The undisputed 
facts are that we have 120,000 men in 
Germany. What is more, we have ap- 
proximately twenty or thirty thousand 
ground troops at air bases which stretch 
from the Near East, through the islands 
in the Mediterranean and Africa, to 
England. Are we faced with a synthetic 
crisis? i 

Moreover, the President has ordered 
our Navy into concerted action with the 
navies of our allies under the Atlantic 
Pact. Was that because there was a 
synthetic crisis? 

What is the situation in the Far East? 
Anyone who knows anything about the 
situation there knows that it is tremen- 
dously critical, The whole world picture 
is such that it has given every thought- 
ful person concern. 

I believe that this debate has resulted 
in at least some people understanding 
more about constitutional law, the func- 
tions of the Congress, and the functions 
of the President as Commander in Chief 
in peacetime, as well as in wartime. We 
are in war. There has been no treaty of 
peace or declaration of peace by the Con- 
gress. I think the debate has had a very 
enlightening effect. 

Some persons have been extremely 
critical of the resolution. They say that 
it ties the hands of the President. They 
say that it will please the Kremlin. I 
cannot agree. 

Actually, the administration has as- 
sured us that the four divisions which 
we are approving will be sufficient unless 
the world situation becomes worse. 
Whai we are doing, therefore, is giving 
our overwhelming support to the send- 
ing of United States troops to Europe in 
order to bolster the strength of the free 
world. Confidence and determination 
will spiral upward with the arrival of 
more troops on European soil, and our 
friends will move forward with renewed 
vitality and courage. 

Let us assume for a moment that the 
situation in Europe becomes worse and 
our military experts decide that another 
division or two will be necessary if we 
are to accomplish our objectives there. 
Does anyone doubt that Congress would 
approve whatever our joint chiefs be- 
lieve is necessary to defend our freedom? 
Does anyone really believe that we would 
fail to live up to our responsibilities 
under the Atlantic Pact when the chips 
are down? 

Mr. President, I think it is wrong to 
look at this resolution from a negative 
point of view. We have, in fact, come 
up with a pretty good answer to our 
problem. 

Teamwork is what we need today more 
than anything else. And in developing 
that teamwork, let us never lose faith 
in the legislative process which is the 
very heart and soul of democratic gov- 
ernment, I like what the report of the 
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Foreign Relations Committee on the 
North Atlantic Treaty had to say on 
this point: 

Constitutional processes for giving effect 
to the will of the people are the very es- 
sence of democracy, and it is only through 
wide popular support that the treaty can be 
given the strength and vitality necessary to 
assure its success. 


I fully agree with the Senator from 
Georgia. The other day I devoted three 
pages of the Recorp to the question of 
what is constitutional process. Iam sat- 
isfied—and I reiterate—that the adop- 
tion of the pending resolution is a con- 
stitutional process by a constitutional 
body, expressing the constitutional opin- 
ion of the people of this great Nation. 

The important thing is that we have 
reached a compromise that gives us in- 
creased national unity in this time of 
crisis. With the overwhelming vote that 
we are going to give this resolution this 
afternoon, the President can now move 
ahead with the full assurance that the 
people of this country and their repre- 
sentatives in the Senate stand beside 
him. That, to me, is far more important 
than any quarrel over constitutional 
prerogatives. 

I am aware of the fact that we are 
engaged in a gigantic struggle with a 
dictatorship where important decisions 
can be reached overnight. But, Mr. 
President, it is my conviction that the 
expression of the will of the sovereign 
people freely given offers infinitely more 
hope and certainty for the future than 
any decision taken by a dictatorship. 
Time and time again the democracies, 
with their people solidly back of them, 
have demonstrated that they can act 
with speed and despatch in order to meet 
an emergency. 

Mr. President, what we are doing now 
is buying time from the Soviet Union, 
We need enough time in the free world 
to build up the collective defense of 
Western Europe, before the Soviet Union 
has acquired a sufficient stockpile of 
atomic bombs to deliver a sudden mortal 
biow to the West. At present we all know 
that the chief deterring power against 
aggression is the tremendous superiority 
which we have possessed in the atomic 
field. If we lose that superiority and at 
the same time we fail to build up the 
forces of Western Europe against a land 
invasion, then our freedoms will be in 
mortal danger. That is why it is so 
important to send these four divisions 
to Western Europe at the earliest prac- 
ticable time. That is why it is so im- 
portant for us to stand together when 
we make this vital decision. 

Mr. President, Iam convinced that we 
are moving in the right direction. The 
issue has been resolved. Let us move 
forward together with full assurances 
that the collective strength of the free 
world will prevail. 


Last Monday I set forth some 12 ar- 
guments which have been made against 
the resolutions pending before us and 
sought to show my colleagues the fal- 
lacies of those arguments. Today I 
should like to develop, and I hope suc- 
cessfully rebut, some additional argu- 
ments that have been made against 
these resolutions. 
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First, a number of my colleagues have 
said that our allies in the Atlantic Pact 
are not doing enough and that they are 
sitting back and expecting the United 
States to defend them. 

Answer: I start out by saying that I 
want our allies todo more. But the fact 
is that from the time of the Marshall 
plan and the Vandenberg resolution we 
have been operating with our Western 
European friends on a “self-help and 
mutual-aid” basis. 

Most of these countries suffered in the 
last war far more than did the United 
States. Their homes were invaded or 
bombed. Their industries were de- 
stroyed. Their overseas investments 
sold to get funds to fight totalitarianism. 
All this during more than 2 years while 
the United States was building up its 
strength. The United States productive 
plant was operating at a record pace peak 
at the end of the war, while our allies had 
to rebuild theirs before they could give 
their full measure to the joint defense 
effort. They have had to build their de- 
fenses from scratch. Yet they have 
pitched in. 

France has a larger percentage of her 
population under arms than does the 
United States. Britain has nearly as 
large a percentage of her men under 
arms. Both countries are now diverting 
civilian production, which they so badly 
need, into war production. The French 
are building rockets, 12-ton tanks, de- 
stroyer-escort yessels, antitank mines, 
and other war material which will be 
available to the integrated forces under 
the command of General Eisenhower. 
The British are building meteor aircraft, 
rocket launchers, tanks, jet engines, 
antiaircraft ammunition, and other 
equipment to be available, along with 
men, to General Eisenhower. The other 
partners are making contributions— 
from walkie-talkies in Norway to am- 
bulances in Belgium. 

One of the greatest sacrifices these na- 
tions are making, it seems to me, is to 
place their men and equipment under 
the command of an American general. 

I know that there are those who will 
say that this is a malevolent device to 
get the United States to carry the heavi- 
est burden in defending Western Europe. 
But the fact is that it shows to me the 
lengths to which our allies will go in 
building an integrated defense. 

Second, some of my colleagues have 
argued that the United States cannot 
afford to send four additional divisions 
to Western Europe and at the same time 
build up our armed strength here at 
home, 

Answer: I say that we cannot afford 
not to build up our strength. The Sena- 
tor from Connecticut said yesterday that 
the chips are down in this contest be- 
tween the free world and the world of 
terror and darkened minds. If the 
United States doubts itself now, we are 
truly lost. The United States has never 
doubted its strength, doubted its ca- 
pacity to do the impossible. 

It seems to me that we must go all out 
in the defense of freedom, or we must 
pull into a shell that will give us no pro- 
tection whatsoever, We are not going 
to be able to overcome the threat of 
Communist aggression by coming into 
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our house and pulling down the shades. 
No matter how far an ostrich buries its 
head in the sand, a goodly part of the 
vulnerable parts of the bird are still ex- 
posed. 

If the British can cut down their meat 
rations, if they can postpone further the 
reconstruction of the devastation caused 
by the bombings of the last war; if the 
French can continue to lose officers 
fighting communism in Indochina faster 
than they can be graduated from their 
training schools, I say the United States 
can afford to send four more divisions to 
General Eisenhower, can afford to get 
along without spare tires on its pleasure 
cars. 

Third, the proposal to send four divi- 
sions to Europe has been attacked on 
the ground that a land defense of Europe 
is impossible, because we can never 
build up enough strength there to hold 
back the 175 divisions that Russia has. 

Answer: The proponents of this argu- 
ment seem to think that we need an equal 
number of divisions to hold Europe and 
defeat the Soviet Union should it at- 
tack. All military witnesses testified 
that such strength is neither necessary 
nor contemplated. Our intentions in 
Europe are not to conduct an offensive 
against Russia—they are rather to hold 
a line in Europe until the full force of 
our air and our allies’ air and naval 
power can be brought to bear against the 
attacker. For defensive purposes a 
much smaller ground force is needed, 
than for offensive action. This force we 
and our allies can build up to the point 
necessary for a holding action in the 
time we have. 

Fourth, the argument has been made 
by some of my colleagues that a Mon- 
roe Doctrine for Western Europe would 
be enough to prevent a Soviet attack and 
therefore, it is unnecessary for us to 
send four more divisions to Europe. 
They seem to believe that we can con- 
tinue to rely on the deterrent effect of 
our possession of the atomic bomb. 

Answer: The troops we sent have a 
more practical function to perform than 
to demonstrate our determination. We 
have already two divisions in Germany, 
whose position in case of an attack would 
be perilous. With the four more, De- 
fense officials testified, we will have an 
army, much better able to defend itself 
than a mere two divisions. Our willing- 
ness to assign divisions to General Eisen- 
hower’s command will not only show our 
resolve but will help his mission im- 
mensely by encouraging Western Euro- 
pean countries to strengthen their own 
defenses. 

The morale factor has been empha- 
sized, and properly so. It is of course 
true that our demonstrations of support 
for Europe have been numerous since 
the end of the war. But in one respect 
they were of a different nature from this 
proposed action. Incase Europe is over- 
run the loss of the money and equip- 
ment that we have sent to Europe would 
hurt our pocketbooks but not our hearts. 
To station American troops in Western 
Europe will mean to them that we do not 
intend to allow Western Europe to be 
overrun. That demonstration is im- 
mensely important to the peoples of those 
countries. That demonstration is not 
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one that we could make with money or 
military equipment. 

Fifth, it has been claimed that by 
adopting this resolution we will be com- 
mitting American troops to land war- 
fare against the hordes of Russia. 

Answer: The passage of this resolution 
will mean that approximately 200,000 
American troops will be in Western Eu- 
rope within the next year. It does not 
mean that we will send millions of 
Americans to Europe. While millions of 
men will be needed, they must, and will, 
be supplied by the countries of Western 
Europe. The whole purpose of sending 
additional American troops to Europe 
now is te help our allies maintain a 
defensive posture while they build up 
and equip their own forces. I hope that 
once the Europeans have got a good 
start in building their own defenses we 
can return our troops to the United 
States. But for the present, at least, it 
is in our national interest to send addi- 
tional troops to Europe not only to help 
the two divisions we now have there on 
occupation duty, but to help deter aggres- 
sion until our allies have their defenses 
in order. 

Sixth, Members of this body during this 
debate have accused the administration 
of bad faith because they testified at the 
hearings on the North Atlantic Treaty 
that no United States troops would be 
sent to Europe under the treaty. 

Answer: On Monday I touched briefly 
upon one aspect of the problem, and it 
seemed that that might be enough, 
However, in view of the debate here yes- 
terday, I wish to add another thought. 
In 1949 both the administration and the 
Congress were thinking only in terms of 
military assistance by way of equipment 
and matériel. They did not consider at 
that time that troops would be needed. 
Administration witnesses—Army, Navy, 
and Air—testified honestly and in a 
straightforward fashion that troops 
would not be needed. 

But let us be reasonable in our debate. 
We all know that the world situation in 
1951 requires that American troops be 
sent to Europe. If the President and 
the administration leaders, who are 
charged with the security of the United 
States, had failed to plan for such a 
move—in other words if they had failed 
to adjust themselves and the defense 
of the United States to the requirements 
of the times—they would certainly have 
been censured. Those, who now con- 
tend that the administration has been 
double-dealing with the Congress in 
some sinister fashion would be the first 
to criticize it for inaction and for inabil- 
ity to carry out its tasks. 

Let us be fair and give the President 
and his advisers credit for the same pa- 
triotism, sincerity, and honesty that we 
believe we possess. I firmly believe that 
they are as upright men as we are. They 
have taken the same oath to defend the 
same Constitution as we have. Let us 
stop this talk about bad faith. It is all 
beside the point. The security of the 
United States is the primary considera- 
tion; and the security of the United 
States dictates the passage of the reso- 
lution before us. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Wisconsin has 
expired. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
yield 3 minutes to the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE]. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, as I have 
made clear, I do not like paragraph 6 
of the resolution, as amended. It limits 
the sending of troops so far as Europe is 
concerned, but it contains no limit at 
all on the sending of troops to Asia. This, 
in effect, endorses a highly dubious stra- 
tegie position which I do not think we 
are at all qualified to do. 


Certainly the idea tha* an American ` 


soldier who is in an integrated army with 
allies in Europe would be less safe than 
an American soldier by himself in Asia, 
is one which must be pretty carefully 
proved before we can accept it. 

I intend to vote for the resolution in 
spite of paragraph 6, because I think it 
shows that we are fundamentally very 
close together here in the Senate. I have 
heard no Senator suggest that we ought 
to withdraw the 112,000 American troops 
which are now in Europe; and certainly 
if Europe is as unimportant as some peo- 
ple in the heat of debate have said it 
is, we should not only not send four 
additional divisions, but we should pull 
out all the troops already there. But 
that has not been suggested. 

The resolution approves the sending of 
a limited number of troops, with the 
understanding that the nations of Eu- 
rope will contribute a great many more. 
The resolution expresses confidence in 
General Eisenhower. The resolution sets 
up the machinery for a constant and 
accurate congressional watch on what is 
going on, so that Congress can exercise 
constitutional control through the ap- 
propriating power, which is unchallenged 
and unassailable. 

By adopting the resolution by a large 
vote—which I hope we shall do—we will 
make it clear that we do not believe that 
the crisis of Communist imperialism is 
a mere synthetic crisis. We will make it 
clear that we realize that we are actually 
in an undeclared war, that we are in a 
struggle for our own existence, and that 
this means an American foreign policy 
which first strives to preserve peace and 
which, if war should come, sees to it 
that we have really effective allies. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
yield 6 minutes to the Senator from New 
Jersey Mr. Surrkl. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I support the two resolutions be- 
cause I feel that it is timely for us to 
speak out after these days of debate and 
delay. In that connection I wish to say 
that this has been one of the most im- 
portant and instructive debates to which 
the people of the United States have ever 
listened. 

I join with the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] in com- 
mending our colleague the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY] for having pre- 
sented the original resolution which pre- 
cipitated these discussions and enabled 
us to express on the floor of the Senate 
and in the committees our views on these 
very critical and important questions, 
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I voted against the McClellan amend- 
ment because I thought it was too re- 
strictive. However, I do not share the 
fears which other Senators seem to en- 
tertain concerhing it. I believe that with 
wise procedures, as the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. Grorce] has pointed out, 
its dangers can be minimized so that we 
will not have long debate and delay in 
a future crisis. 

I realize, of course, that any crisis un- 
der article 5 of the treaty would not be 
included. The McClellan amendment 
was definitely limited to article 3. Under 
article 5 an attack on one is an attack on 
all, and that, clearly, is outside the range 
of any restriction on the President or 
military leaders in case of a crisis so 
precipitated. 

I support these resolutions even though 
I would have preferred to have the action 
of Congress in legislative form. I voted 
in committee for a joint resolution. I 
hope we can soon work out a definite 
authorizing statute covering the whole 
field of implementation of the North At- 
lantic Pact. 

We have the problem of naval and air 
participation, as well as land participa- 
tion. I believe that such an implement- 
ing statute as I have described is long 
overdue. However, we are not at that 
point at the moment. 

My support rests partly on the convic- 
tion that further delay by Congress in 
expressing itself on the issues involved 
might have tremendous repercussions 
abroad, and might cripple the momen- 
tum and morale so essential to the build- 
ing of the collective Atlantic defense. 

My support of the resolutions rests 
also on the conviction that the resolu- 
tions have tremendous importance in 
their present form. I agree with the 
statements both by the Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. Tarr] and the the Senator 
from Georgia IMr. GEORGE] in that 
connection. 

I think we underestimate the impor- 
tance of expressions by the Senate of its 
views on policies like that which is the 
subject of the resolution. When the 
Senate states its views on a matter of 
world significance, its views carry im- 
mense weight in public opinion and 
public policy both at home and abroad. 
Moreover, the resolutions are the law 
of the Senate itself. The Vandenberg 
resolution of the Eightieth Congress is 
a great example of a single Senate reso- 
lution of historic importance; it has 
guided United States policy in the United 
Nations, and it formed the basis for the 
North Atlantic Treaty itself. The re- 
cent McClellan resolutions dealing with 
the recognition of Communist China and 
its admission to the United Nations have 
likewise had a great influence. - 

The pending resolution, Mr. President, 
states forcefully, among other things, 
the views of the Senate as to its rightful 
role in shaping the Atlantic Pact policy 
as it develops. The view is that the Con- 
gress should have a hand in developing 
that policy. Statement of this view in 
no way prevents us from taking further 
action on this matter by appropriate 
legislation implementing the Atlantic 
Pact, and I hope such legislation will 
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be enacted. All who favor a positive 
congressional role should back these 
resolutions as a minimum statement of 
their position. 

But aside from the question of the role 
of Congress, the resolutions express basic 
support by Congress of a policy looking 
toward a collective defense of freedom in 
the Atlantic area. If we rejected these 
resolutions, the world would believe that 
the American Congress had repudiated 
that policy. The peoples of Europe, who 
stand closest to the threat of aggression, 
would be terribly shaken. They might 
well conclude that America was repudi- 
ating the North Atlantic Treaty itself. 
Our leadership abroad would be pro- 
foundly impaired and crippled. Neu- 
tralism, defeatism, and communism 
would be stimulated. General Eisen- 
hower’s effective leadership might be se- 
riously jeopardized. 

When we ratified the North Atlantic 
Treaty we thereby adopted a clear pol- 
icy—“All for one and one for atl”—and 
I believe we should follow through on 
that responsibility. 

In conclusion, let me say that on the 
constitutional question and the ques- 
tion of the role of Congress we have an 
opportunity to act later in a calmer at- 
mosphere, if further action is needed. 
But on the Atlantic policy itself, and 
with respect to our convictions as to that 
policy, there must be no further delay. 
A vote for or against these resolutions is 
a vote to affirm or deny America’s lead- 
ership and influence in the world-wide 
defense of human freedom. We cannot 
escape that historic issue. Let us adopt 
these resolutions overwhelmingly—and 
I say “overwhelmingly” with feeling. I 
hope they will be adopted by an enor- 
mous majority—and thus: say to freemen 
everywhere, “The free American people 
are with you in this hour of danger.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SmartHers in the chair), The time of the 
Senator from New Jersey has expired. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr President, I yield 
7 minutes to the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. MUNDT]. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I think 
we should keep clearly in mind that we 
are about to vote on one resolution, not 
on two. Many of the preceding speakers 
have talked about these resolutions, as 
if what we had before us were twin 
measures. We are shortly to vote upon 
a single, simple resolution, Senate Reso- 
lution 99, which has been repeatedly de- 
scribed as a resolution without any com- 
pulsion, without any power, without any 
binding authority whatsoever; and no 
one up to now has denied that such is 
in substance what the simple Senate 
resolution, Senate Resolution 99, actually 
is. Senate Concurrent Resolution 18 is 
not now before us for action and it may 
never be if Senate Resolution 99 is first 
approved. 

Senate Resolution 99 does do certain 
things, however, Mr, President. Those 
who vote for the resolution will vote to 
send four divisions to Europe for the pur- 
pose of making them part of an inter- 
national army, subject to a foreign com- 
mand, make no mistake about that, be- 
cause Senators by voting to step out of 
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the position of authority in which they 
legislate as Senators, concede the power 
of the Executive to carry out their legis- 
lative functions by executive fiat. 

The second thing Senators vote for 
in Senate Resolution 99 is this. They 
vote to clearly indicate advance support 
for future commitments of the same 
kind, sending more American boys to 
an international command, and they 
vote to do that without having such 
commitments approved by a Senate joint 
resolution, because we have already 
voted upon that constitutional procedure 
and it has been rejected. 

In the third place, Members who vote 
for the simple Senate resolution, Senate 
Resolution 99, will vote to send drafted 
American boys at 18 years of age to 
Europe for the purpose, among other 
things, of defending Turkey, Sweden, 
Greece, and other countries, who, by the 
terms of this resolution, are not included 
and are not encouraged to associate 
themselves with us for their own collec- 
tive security. As one Member of the 
Senate who voted for UMT and for the 
peacetime draft, I did not so vote with 
intention to send American boys to 
patrol and protect European countries 
which are not permitted to join us in 
the defense of themselves and certainly 
not without bringing the subject before 
Congress for a legitimate constitutional 
procedure. 

Most serious of all, Mr. President, I 
believe, however, that we are today vot- 
ing for certain definite precedents, and 
precedents are a mighty dangerous and 
important thing in the process by which 
people lose their freedoms. That has 
been demonstrated around the globe. 
By voting for this simple resolution, and 
not insisting as a minimum that both 
Houses of Congress concur in implemen- 
tation of the Atlantic Pact by congres- 
sional approval as would be provided in 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 18. We 
would establish precedents which are 
certain to come back to plague us. I 
served in the other body too long, Mr. 
President, to accept with aplomb the 
statements so glibly made by some of 
the preceding speakers, that Senate 
Resolution 99 is an expression of the will 
of Congress. It definitely is not. It is 
simply an expression of the will of the 
United States Senate and if we permit 
the President of the United States to 
ignore half the Congress in April, we 
can expect him to ignore the entire Con- 
gress by July or August. The least we 
can insist upon is to have a concurrent 
resolution presented which will provide 
clearly and specifically provisions in- 
cluded in Senate Resolution 99 as 
amended, to be the will of the Congress. 
If we approve Senate Resolution 99, in 
all probability those supporting it hard- 
est will then oppose Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 18. 

Among these dangerous precedents is 
also this. We would perpetuate the cart- 
before-the-horse formula by which mat- 
ters relating to foreign policy and na- 
tional defense are presented to the Sen- 
ate of the United States. I call atten- 
tion to the fact that we were, for ex- 
ample, given the Atlantic Pact for our 
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consideration on July 14, but yet the 
Atlantic Pact was signed by the Presi- 
dent on the 4th day of April. It is the 
same old formula of acting on a fait ac- 
compli, and we are asked now to approve 
a decision and a pronouncement already 
made, and to do it simply by petitioning 
to the White House that we acquiesce in 
this predetermination of policy, in the 
passage of a simple Senate resolution. 

The second precedent we would estab- 
lish is that the Senate would restrict 
itself, by affirmation, to the sending of 
petitions to the top Executive at 1600 
Pennsylvania Avenue, because on every 
decision we have had in this debate to 
make the measure a joint resolution or 
substitute a constitutional procedure, 
such a procedure has been denied. Hence 
Senators who now vote for Senate Reso- 
lution 99 will say that as Senators of 
the United States they are willing to 
limit their capacity and their authority 
to sending a petition or a supplication to 
the White House; Senate Resolution 99 
does not even require approval of both 
Houses of Congress. 

The third thing we would do, Mr. 
President, would be by affirmative vote to 
go on record as delegating this author- 
ity outside the purview of the Constitu- 
tion, which gives it under article I, sec- 
tion 8, clause 18, to the Congress of the 
United States. 

I would assume, Mr. President, that 
most Senators would be curious by now 
as to why we have Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 18 before us at all. Is it not 
rather strange that the two resolutions 
were brought in here at the same time? 
I submit that that is tangible evidence 
of the uneasiness shared by the members 
of the committees as they brought in 
these articles of surrender from the 
standpoint of capitulating to the Execu- 
tive, and surrendering their constitu- 
tional authority. So the committees have 
brought in Senate Resolution 99, and 
with it another resolution, a concurrent 
resolution, to be acted on or defeated 
shortly afterward. Let me suggest we 
better defeat Senate Resolution 99 if we 
are even to be sure we have a chance to 
get congressional approval for Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 18. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that in 
these critical times, when I, as one who 
wanted to vote under proper safeguards 
for sending appropriate forces to Europe, 
am compelled to vote against it because 
to do so would be to capitulate the au- 
thority of Congress, in supporting such a 
resolution as Senate Resolution 99 the 
United States Senate will be reducing its 
constitutional capacity to a very anemic 
condition we shall appear as colorless in 
our appearance and as fruitless in our 
activity as is the American eagle in the 
skylight of the Senate Chamber dome, 
which looks down upon us today without 
color or luster, and which could say, 
“Members of that body below are also 
colorless, pale and lusterless, unwilling 
to raise the color standards of their own 
authority and to measure up to their own 
constitutional responsibility.” 

Mr. President, let me call attention to 
the fact that this debate has made cer- 
tain things crystal clear; and among 
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those is this significant conclusion: A 
simple Senate resolution when it leaves 
this Chamber goes exactly nowhere and 
influences exactly no one. Its destina- 
tion is the place from which it starts— 
within the Senate Chamber itself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from South Dakota 
has expired. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nebraska yield me one 
more minute? 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes; I yield one more 
minute to the Senator from South 
Dakota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota is recognized 
for one more minute. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, let me 
call attention to an article written by a 
friend of the troops-to-Europe program, 
Walter Lippmann. He said: 

This is a new and radical departure in the 
policy of the United States, involving great 
costs, great risks, far-reaching responsibili- 
ties, and consequences that are not clearly 
predictable. I myself have long favored this 
new and radical policy, but I can think of no 
surer way to add to its difficulties and dan- 
gers than to make it Mr. Truman’s personal 
policy and to exclude the Congress from all 
responsibility for it. 


Mr. President, when we act without 
having a joint resolution or a bill or at 
least a concurrent resolution on the sub- 
ject, certainly the Congress assumes no 
responsibility, either jointly or individ- 
ually, for any kind of policy proclaimed 
from Mount Olympus by executive fiat, 
since we shall then have failed to pass 
upon it by any orderly and acceptable 
congressional procedure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from South Dakota 
has expired. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I now 
assign 7 minutes to the distinguished 
Senator from Washington. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Washington is recognized 
for 7 minutes. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, it is diffi- 
cult to speak either with tolerance or 
with moderation when one is sad and 
indignant. Being both, I shall simply 
do my best. 

Mr. President, it is no concern of mine 
what any other man thinks, but I have 
an interest in what an individual may 
say. 

It is needless for me to indicate that I 
hold in high regard the senior Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Tarr], for I do, both as 
a friend and as a public servant. How- 
ever, if I did not have a mind of my 
own with which to think, through which 
I can oppose what he said on this floor 
a few minutes ago, I would have plugged 
my ears with cotton so that I might not 
have heard it. 

If I correctly understood the senior 
Senator from Ohio—and I think I did— 
he, in a very broad sweep, turned to the 
Republicans, on this side of the aisle, to 
give us his encouragement to follow him 
in supporting expediency. Even though 
it be the senior Senator from Ohio or 
any other Member of the Senate who ad- 
vocates such a course, I have no inten- 
tion of doing any such thing, either now 
or in the future, any more than I have 
in the past. 
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I believe that what the senior Senator 
from Ohio said was certainly well inten- 
tioned and sincerely given as advice; but 
with some things that he said I must 
totally disagree because of what I believe 
to be for the good of my own country, 
and representative government every- 
where. The senior Senator from Ohio 
said that the President would not defy 
those of us who serve in the Senate if 
we were to adopt this simple, meaning- 
less Senate resolution. The Senator 
from Ohio said that the President would 
not dare ignore the wish of the Senate as 
expressed in this simmle, meaningless 
Senate resolution. The Senator from 
Ohio, against those observations, has 
recommended to me—and I must re- 
fuse to follow the recommendation—that 
I and others of my party establish a com- 
promise with principle, for the Senator 
from Ohio himself knows, as well as I 
do, and as well as do many other Mem- 
bers of this body, that the Chief Execu- 
tive of this country has on more than 
one occasion broken, not the intent of a 
simple, meaningless Senate resolution, 
but the law of the land. 

I wish to say, not to the Senate—for 
every Member of the Senate knows how 
he will vote—but to the people of this 
country, that if a Chief Executive will 
not on every occasion obey the law of the 
land, in heaven’s name what right have 
we to think that he will be guided in any 
respect by a simple meaningless Senate 
resolution? 

Mr. President, while we in the Senate 
talk in such futile generalities about the 
future somewhere beyond the seas, in 
Europe, a fire of aggression is burning us 
up in Korea. Is there a man alive who 
would dare say to me that if we had 
spent one-tenth of the time and effort 
on the Korean situation that we have 
spent in recent weeks in talking about 
things we do not understand; about a 
Senate resolution which has little sub- 
stance and no validity in law—can any- 
one say that the war in Korea, which al- 
ready has cost some 60,000 American 
casualties and approximately a million 
total casualties, would not have been 
victoriously concluded long ago? 

Mr. President, I feel this way, and I 
care not who else feels as I do, that if 
the administration, represented by the 
President and his spokesmen in and out 
the Senate, had spent one-tenth of the 
time which we have spent in recent 
weeks, in urging us to do the right thing, 
rather than in urging us to do the wrong 
thing, an adequate, legal instrument 
called a law would have been approved 
by both Houses of the Congress and 
signed by the President; and with refer- 
ence to the four divisions, I think they 
would have been authorized and ready 
for delivery, when in being, to our allies 
across the seas. 

I can only now summarize what I pre- 
pared in written form some days ago. 
There are three reasons why I think it 
not in the Nation’s interest to adopt the 
simple Senate resolution. 

The first reason is basic and funda- 
mental. A simple Senate resolution is 
the wrong way for us io go about estab- 
lishing a policy. There is every reason 
for not adopting a simple Senate reso- 
on which has no force or effect in 
aw. 
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There is another Member of this body 
whom I hold in high regard, and that is 
the junior Senator from the great State 
of Colorado (Mr. MILLIKIN]. A few 
minutes ago he rose and in a colloquy 
with my friend, the Senator from New 
Jersey, asked: 


Is it not so— G 


I have put down these words on a sheet 
of paper which is somewhere on my desk 
now— 


that if this Senate resolution is approved, 
it becomes the law of the Senate? 


The answer was obvious; the answer 
was “Yes,” 

However, Mr. President, I wish to dis- 
sociate myself, in matters of this kind, 
from anyone who is not fundamentally 
and primarily and always interested, not 
in the law of the Senate, which is bind- 
ing only on Members of the Senate, but 
in the law of the land, which the Presi- 
dent must obey, or he can be impeached, 
and which the people of this great coun- 
try can understand, and live with. 

Those of us who believe that only a 
law can authorize the President to com- 
mit American forces to the Atlantic Pact 
Army in peacetime have no choice in 
our attitude toward the pending mean- 
ingless Senate Resolution. We must op- 
pose it. 

I have yet another reason which I 
think is valid, for opposing adoption of 
the resolution. I am as interested in 
collective security as is any other man 
who lives. I think that only through 
collective security is there going to be a 
chance to maintain the peace. Unfor- 
tunately there is today as much or more 
security in the European nations which 
are not members of the North Atlantic 
Pact than is to be found within the Pact. 
I believe that we can afford to withhold 
committing our forces to an Interna- 
tional Army in Europe until all of the 
anti-Communist nations in all of Europe 
are determined to work together. 

I think it is both interesting and ger- 
mane that wher2 we most need collective 
security today is not in Europe, but it is 
in Korea. If those who seek our help in 
Europe now had been as determined to 
help us in Korea, the war in Korea would 
have been over and done with and our 
young Americans and their fine young 
friends and allies would have been 
brought and sent home, which is where 
3 desire and their rights entitle thera 

A third reason for opposing the adop- 
tion of the pending resolution, a reason 
that is simple, practical, and, from my 
point of view, entirely in the interest of 
the people of the United States, is that 
we should not be too hasty in deploying 
our limited forces somewhere else, until 
we know the extent to which we may 
need those forces in Korea. On last 
Monday, General MacArthur warned of 
a Communist build-up above the thirty- 
eighth parallel. Can you tell me what 
that means and what forces might be 
required to conquer and defeat the 
result? 

Mr. President, my time is almost con- 
sumed, but, probably for my own satis- 
faction, I want to say one more word. 
The Senator from Wisconsin, ranking 
member of the Foreign Relations Com- 
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mittee, a few moment ago rose to say, 
“The voice of the Senate of the United 
States is a solemn thing.” I do not 
care to say what must be said: How 
solemn is it? My mind goes back to the 
time when the junior Senator from 
Washington was a new Member in this 
body and sat with rapt attention listen- 
ing to assurances in the solemn words 
of the Senate of the United States, that 
no implementation of the North Atlan- 
tic Treaty would ever be undertaken ex- 
cept by authority of the Congress. I 
agree with the Senator from Wisconsin 
that the voice of the Senate is a very 
solemn thing, but I cannot agree with 
him, or with any other Senator, in view 
of the circumstances which surround us 
today, that some Senators who are Mem- 
bers of the Senate of the United States, 
and speak for the administration, have 
lived up to the assurances upon which 
we and the Nation so firmly relied only 
1 year and 9 months ago, when the North 
Atlantic Treaty was ratified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Washington 
has expired. 

Mr. CAIN. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I yield 
10 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. JENNER]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from In- 
diana for 10 minutes. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, this is 
a fateful day in the history of our coun- 
try. We, as Members of the United 
States Senate, took an oath to support 
the Constitution of the United States of 
America. Today, in support of that 
oath, every Senator who took it should 
vote against Senate Resolution 99. If 
Senators do not vote against it, they will 
be telling the people of this great Na- 
tion that ours is no longer a govern- 
ment of laws, but a government of men. 

Why does my party in particular al- 
ways get itself into positions such as the 
one in which we find ourselves at this 
very moment? For 20 years we have 
been chipping off the pieces, compromis- 
ing, trying to wiggle our way into office 
by saying “Me, too.” 

Mr. President, the people of the United 
States have spoken, as recently as last 
Tuesday, in a Gallup poll. Fifty-eight 
percent of the people of the Nation said, 
“No, we do not want to send troops to 
Europe,” and only 31 percent of them 
said, “Let Truman do it.” Let there are 
men of distinction who stand on the floor 
of the Senate of the United States to say 
that this resolution will do something 
which is effective. Of course, it is not 
unconstitutional to adopt a Senate reso- 
lution. Of course, I say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GEORGE], it is not immoral to advocate 
the adoption of a Senate resolution. But 
of course it is silly to adopt this resolu- 
tion, because it would not mean a thing. 

Why do we not tell the people so? 
Why do we not quit kidding them? 
Headlines appear in the press through- 
out the country, Senate Puts Crimp in 
Truman’s Plan to Send Troops to Europe. 
Mr. President, if the Senate adopts this 
resolution, we shall not have put a crimp 
in anything. 


been passed. 
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Do Senators suppose that a man who 
will permit the Kansas City vote fraud 
to exist, that a man who can shut his 
eyes to mink coats which are before his 
face, that a man who becomes enraged 
because a music critic says his daughter 
cannot sing very prettily, that a man 
who can endure all the stench and 
scandal of the RFC, that a man who will 
support a Secretary of State who will not 
turn his back on Alger Hiss, a known 
traitor and perjurer—do Senators sup- 
pose that such a man would have any 
respect for a little watered-down, milk- 
toast Senate resolution? If they do, let 
us look at the record for a moment. Let 
us not kid ourselves and kid the public. 
Let us not forget the previous expres- 
sions of the sense of the Congress. 

The Senator from Texas {Mr. CON- 
NALLY], in one of his quips yesterday— 
and he is a master in that line—said he 
did not know whether it was the sense of 
the Senate or the nonsense of the Sen- 
ate. I think the overwhelming weight 
of the evidence is that the resolution ex- 
presses the nonsense, rather than the 
sense, of the Senate. 

The will of Congress has always been 
brushed aside whenever it did not appeal 
to the dic—I mean the Commander in 
Chief. Even when we write our views 
into laws, the Commander in Chief has 
ignored them whenever he had an oppor- 
tunity. We showed where we stood on 
the question of trading with our enemies, 
The trading is still being carried on full 
blast. The distinguished Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. O’Conor], a Democrat, 
a few weeks ago, called this to the atten- 
tion of the country and of the Senate, 
but it still continues. 

Do Senators suppose the President will 
pay any attention to a mere Senate reso- 
lution? We ordered $68,000,000 to be 
loaned to Spain. With less than 3 
months of the fiscal year remaining, 
Spain has received only $12,000,000. We 
stated in the ECA Act that it was the 
sense of the Congress—not merely of the 
Senate, but that it was the sense of both 
Houses of the Congress—that our for- 
eign relief clients should stop discrimi- 
nating against American industries, but 
the discrimination continued. The Sen- 
ator from Nevada knows that better than 
any other Member of the Senate. 

A worse situation developed when we 
were in Morocco. When we found that 
the President had brushed aside the 
sense of the Congress on the Moroccan 
affair, we voted to give France the option 
of abiding by our treaties or of relin- 
quishing our aid. The Secretary of 
State has arranged to continue giving 
them the aid, while they continue their 
violations. The situation is the same as 
it would have been had no legislation 


Let us not fool ourselves. How can 
anyone expect an Executive who will not 
always comply with the clear legislative 
mandates of the Congress to be influ- 
enced by the mere sense of the Senate, 
expressed in a Senate resolution? 

CONSTITUTIONAL ISSUE 

The authors of the Constitution gave 
to the Congress the responsibility for 
raising and supporting armies, because 
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they knew that that was the one essen- 
tial condition of freedom. 

Either the people have final power 
over the use of their armed power, or 
the President has it. There is no middle 
ground. But if the President has armies 
which he can control without the con- 
sent of Congress, then he is an absolute 
ruler. It does not make the slightest 
difference whether he is still called a 
President or an emperor or a consul or a 
dictator. His power is absolute. No one 
in the country is strong enough to resist 
him and his supporters. 

The Constitution makes the President 
the Commander in Chief of the Armed 
Forces, after Congress has decided to 
raise them, and voted the money to sup- 
ply them. That is, the President has the 
executive power, the right to decide ad- 
ministrative matters. He has no power 
whatever to decide what policies the 
American people shall follow in dispos- 
ing of their own money and their own 
lives. That power rests solely with 
Congress. So determined were the 
founders of the Republic that the power 
of raising armies should not slip out of 
the hands of the Congress by default 
that they even forbade the Congress it- 
self to make any law raising or supply- 
ing armies that would be in force more 
than 2 years. Every new Congress elect- 
ed by the people must have the right to 
change that policy. 

There is not the slightest possibility 
that the makers of the Constitution 
could have been confused on this point, 
because they knew that the English 
people had had to fight a bitter, bloody 
civil war lasting two generations to take 
back from the Stuart kings the power 
over the armed forces which they had 
seized: They knew in their bones that 
the people could never be sovereign un- 
less they controlled the armed forces. 

There is a right and proper way by 
which the President can get from Con- 
gress any military forces and supplies 
he needs for the defense of the country. 
That is by sending a report to Congress 
stating what is necessary, and explain- 
ing why. That is the way our Presi- 
dents, from Washington to Hoover, ob- 
tained from Congress whatever they 
needed. The business of our country 
was conducted in that dignified and re- 
sponsible fashion for 144 years. Why is 
that way not good enough now? 

Today is the second birthday of the 
North Atlantic Pact. In these 2 years 
how much simple definite information 
have we received, stating what the Pres- 
ident hoped to do under the North At- 
lantic Treaty? 

We have had hundreds of thousands 
of press agents and public-relations ex- 
perts running about the country, telling 
our women’s clubs and labor unions and 
college students that all is well. But not 
a single one of the 2,000,000 Federal em- 
ployees has had time to sit down and 
write a factual report saying just what 
the President expected to do, and what 
he needed to make it work. 

Imagine Washington, Jefferson, Madi- 
son, Monroe, Lincoln, or Hoover sending 
out thousands of press agents to run all 
about the country selling the war with 
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the Barbary pirates, the Louisiana Pur- 
chase, or the Monroe Doctrine, and you 
will see how low we have fallen under 
this Government of absolute, irrespon- 
sible power, tempered by public-rela- 
tions hand-outs. And all this, while the 
fate of our country, perhaps for gener- 
ations, depends on trying to use every bit 
of the wisdom we all possess. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Indiana has 
expired. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, how 
much time have I left? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nebraska has 3 minutes. 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield the remainder 
of that time to myself. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield three addi- 
tional minutes to the Senator from Ne- 
braska. 

Mr. WHERRY. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s courtesy, and thank him for it. 

Mr. President, the resolution which is 
now before the Senate contains the gen- 
eral provisions of the Wherry resolu- 
tion, with the exception that it has with- 
in its provisions the issue of sending 
troops to Europe. 

Mr. President, I have prepared a state- 
ment as to what I feel about the reso- 
lution, and I ask unanimous consent 
that it be inserted in my remarks at this 
point, in order to save time. 

There being no objection, Mr. 
Wuerry’s statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR WHERRY 

The Senate's action on troops for Europe 
carries out the purposes of the resolution 
introduced by me last January 8—which 
resolution focused the attention of the Con- 
gress and the country upon the great issues 
involved. 

While I am personally gratified, the im- 

t thing is the Senate has struck a 
blow for preservation of the principle of 
the Constitution that Congress, represent- 
ing the people, is master of the Military 
Establishment, and not the President; and 
that the responsibility for raising armies 
and navies and for determining the national 
defense policy is lodged in Congress. 

We Americans don't believe in divine 
rights for kings or presidents. 

The Senate has spoken. President Tru- 
man is morally obligated to take heed in 
the interests of good government and na- 
tional solidarity. 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I do 
not agree with the distinguished Senator 
from Ohio (Mr. Tart] in the statement 
which he made that in the event the 
President does not care to heed the 
moral obligation imposed by the Senate 
resolution, we can curb the President 
with appropriations. I have been a 
member of the Committee on Appropri- 
ations ever since I have been a Member 
of the Senate, and I can say that it is 
an impossibility to curb appropriations 
when once the authorizations are made. 
In such cases the appropriations are al- 
ways voted. When American boys are 
sent to Korea, whether by congressional 
sanction or not, we have to appropriate 
for them, because it is a fait accompli. 
To stand in the Senate and say that we 
have the additional curb of appropria- 
tions is to say that after the authoriza- 
tion is made we will cut the appropri- 
ations down. 
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I have worked industriously on the 
Appropriations Committee, and have 
tried as hard as possible to cut down 
appropriations, but it is an impossibility. 
While I do not desire to discourage any 
Member of the Senate who wants to cut 
appropriations, it will be a futile effort 
if the only curb that is left on the Presi- 
dent of the United States is by way of 
action on appropriations. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I do not have time. 
I shall be glad to yield if I have any time 
left. 

Mr. TAFT. I only wish to suggest 
that a rider limiting appropriations can 
be put on a bill. 

Mr. WHERRY. I have tried riders. I 
have tried to attach them in the case of 
strategic materials being shipped to 
some of our allies, which materials are 
now being used in killing our boys in 
Korea. I can enumerate occasion after 
occasion when it has been impossible to 
curb an authorization by withholding 
appropriations. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I have only 5 min- 
utes. I have tried to give time to every- 
one. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, the 
reason why I am against this resolution 
is that it involves only a moral obligation. 
It is a law of the Senate, but it does not 
have the effect of statute law. There is 
a moral obligation on the President to 
come to the Congress with a report under 
article 9 of the North Atlantic Treaty, 
but he has not done it. Why should we 
think he would do it in the future? Iam 
against the resolution because it is a 
toe-in-the-door policy of sending divi- 
sions to Europe. 

On that point I should like to read 
briefly from the testimony of General 
Eisenhower: 


Senator Wuerry. General, that prac- 
tically answers the first question I asked, 
because it is my feeling that if that is to be 
the policy, you want the backing of the 
American people, and the Congress as repre- 
sentatives of the people, should be the ones 
that extend this policy to manpower in order 
to back up any commitments that you will 
have to make or do make when this time 
comes, 

* * . . . 

Is there any chance, then, of the Congress 
or even the Executive adopting a limited pol- 
icy of commitments of land forces into this 
integrated army? 

In other words, if I understand what you 
say is true, you do not know how many sol- 
Giers you can get over there, you need flexi- 
bility, and if we go into this policy, should 
not the American people be advised that it 
might be one division or it might be more 
divisions or they should be willing to go 
all-out to back up this policy? 

General EISENHOWER, Well, I think we 
must say we are ready to go all-out to back 
up the policy. “All-out” does not mean to 
me that the policy itself is that of the United 
States attempting to pick up and carry the 
world and be its nursemaid. I do not mean 
that by any manner of means. 


That is the reason why I shall vote 
against the resolution. I believe that if 
we send any troops, we must send all the 
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troops that are necessary to back up those 
in Western Europe. It has been stated 
that that can be justified because we have 
occupational forces there. I am not re- 
ferring to occupational forces. Iam per- 
fectly willing to send all the necessary 
occupational forces the Commander in 
Chief asks us to place in Germany, but 
I am not in favor, under the subterfuge 
of their being occupational forces, of 
sending to Europe troops that are to be 
integrated into an international army. 
The statement that we are sending them 
to Europe to continue the occupational 
forces is only talk; that is all there is to 
it. If we are going to have an interna- 
tional army, let us do it in the constitu- 
tional way. Let us do it in the Atlantic 
Treaty way. Let us tell the American 
people exactly what we are doing. 

We have heard the argument, in justi- 
fication of sending additional troops 
abroad, that we have already sent more 
than a hundred and fifty thousand. 
That matter was never brought before 
the Appropriations Committee, and I 
never knew anything about it until I read 
it in the newspapers. That is the way 
in which the administration operates. 
That is why we should implement the 
treaty by constitutional processes, so that 
Senators and Representatives and the 
people of America may know exactly 
what is being done. 

The Senator from Texas says that the 
President has the constitutional right to 
take action without the Atlantic Treaty. 
He has stated time and again that that 
is not a self-executing treaty, so far as 
concerns the implementation of article 3 
or any other article, but that its imple- 
mentation would have to be brought 
about by the Congress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Nebraska has 
expired. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
AE from Texas yield a minute to 
me 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield a minute and 
a half to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, 
there have been two issues before the 
Senate in this debate. 

First, the policy question of whether 
the North Atlantic Pact should be im- 
plemented by sending ground troops to 
Europe, as proposed by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and the President. 

Second, the constitutional question of ` 
whether Congress should have the re- 
tas for making that policy deci- 

on. 

I believe the pact is not self-execut- 
ing; that Congress must act to imple- 
ment the treaty; and that a mere ex- 
pression of opinion or hope in the form of 
a simple Senate resolution is not a con- 
stitutional process which discharges the 
proper function of Congress in this re- 
spect. 

Only a joint resolution or act with con- 
stitutional meaning and effect will prop- 
erly discharge the constitutional func- 
tion of Congress. Not only is anything 
short of that meaningless in its effect, but 
it will establish a perilous precedent for 
the future when some Chief Executive 
can point to this abdication of congres- 
sional responsibility as authority for a 
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despotic act of devastating consequences 
to our liberties. 

I am therefore obliged to vote against 
the Senate resolution in its present form. 

In so doing I am shut off from a clear 
expression of my opinion on the distinct 
but secondary issue of troops for Europe. 
Were I permitted to express myself on 
that proposition, in proper form, from 
the present evidence I would vote to im- 
plement the pact by authorizing the de- 
ployment of four divisions abroad in the 
present instance. I have frequently 
spoken in the past for a common, inte- 
grated defense under the pact. 

I make this statement now so that the 
record may be complete, since I do not 
feel that the form of the present resolu- 
tion enables me to make that record 
otherwise. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Michigan has 
expired. The Chair recognizes the Sen- 
ator from Texas for 18 minutes. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, this 
debate has been called the great de- 
bate. Personally, I do not agree with 
that magnificent tribute to the debate. 
I have never known of any debate in 
which there were expressed so many dif- 
ferent theories and concepts of the law 
and of the Constitution, so many prece- 
dents, hunches, and all the other things 
that go to make up the opinion of any 
Senator. I have never before seen de- 
veloped such an absolutely widespread 
variety of opinions about the Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr. President, what the Senate is 
about to vote on is a Senate resolution 
stating the sense of the Senate. There 
ought not to be any objection to that. 
Regardless of the Constitution, regard- 
less of the statutes, regardless of the 
precedents, any legislative body has a 
right to express its views and its senti- 
ments, not necessarily in a statute, but 
merely in a resolution. We are saying 
what we consider to be the sense of the 
Senate. 

I do not regard this resolution as many 
other Senators regard it. Personally, I 
think the resolution is unnecessary. I 
think that under the Constitution the 
President of the United States is Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and the 
Navy. His acts as such do not require 
ratification by the House or by the 
Senate. That has always been the ac- 
cepted law. I am not insisting upon it 
now, because I am willing to support the 
resolution. We cannot have two or three 
commanders in chief. If the President 
is the Commander in Chief of the Army 
and Navy, the Senate is not the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy. 
If the President is the Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy, the House 
of Representatives is not the Commander 
in Chief of the Army and Navy; neither 
is the whole Congress the Commander 
in Chief. However, that is beside the 
point, because we have passed that mile- 
stone. 

Mr. President, I have been criticized by 
some Senators for saying, with regard 
to the North Atlantic Pact, that article 
11 of the treaty means something en- 
tirely different from what is generally 
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accepted to be its meaning. Article 11 
provides: 

This treaty shall be ratified and its pro- 
visions carried out by the parties in accord- 
ance with their respective constitutional 
processes. The instruments of ratification 
shall be deposited as soon as possible with 
the Government of the United States of 
America, which will notify all the other sig- 
natories of each deposit. The treaty shall 
enter into force between the states which 
have ratified it as soon as the ratifications 
of the majority of the signatories, including 
the ratifications of Belgium, Canada, France, 
Luxemburg, the Netherlands, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States, have been 
deposited and shall come into effect with 
respect to other states on the date of the de- 
posit of their ratifications. 


Some Senators, it seems to me, are of 
the opinion and take the position that 
article 11 has the effect of changing the 
Constitution of the United States. It 
could not do that. Article 11 simply 
means that each nation who is a party to 
the North Atlantic Treaty shall ratify 
the treaty according to its constitutional 
and regular processes. Those who 
framed the treaty wanted each nation 
to be legally bound. They did not want 
the pact authority or organization to 
impose any restrictions. They wanted 
each country according to its own proc- 
esses, under its own constitution, and un- 
der its own practices, to ratify the treaty. 
That is all it means. The Constitution 
of the United States could not be 
changed by arrangements with foreign 
countries. The Constitution of the 
United States remains the same. The 
contention that article 11 changes the 
Constitution of the United States is not 
reasonable or valid. It simply provides 
that when the nations ratify the treaty, 
they shall ratify it in accordance with 
the constitutional processes which ob- 
tain in each country, and that there is 
no authority to ratify it in any other 
way. That is what it means. That is 
all it means. I wholly disagree with 
Senators who contend that article 11 has 
any effect whatever upon the Consti- 
tution of the United States. It does not 
change it. It does not modify it. 

We have labored with the resolution 
for more than two months. Some of 
the best minds in the Senate, sitting in 
the Committee on Armed Services and 
the Committee on Foreign Relations act- 
ing jointly, have tried to prepare a reso- 
lution which would be legal, which would 
express the views of the Senate, and 
which might meet the situation which 
confronts us. The result of their labors 
is the resolution now pending. The 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY] 
submitted the original resolution. I 
should like to read what the Senator 
from Nebraska has already given to the 
press. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I placed the state- 
ment in the Record. If the Senator 
wants to read it, I do not object. I did 
not have the time to read it. It is 
already in the RECORD. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Sen- 
ator. I suppose the Senator has placed 
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it in the Recorp. He has already given 
it to the press. That is where he wants 
to, get it, Mr. President. He wants to 
get it in the press. It can be put in the 
Record any time. He says: 

The Senate's action on troops for Europe 
carries out the purposes of the resolution 
introduced by me last January 8. 


Yet, the Senator from Nebraska will 
vote against it. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. I will vote against it 
because included in the resolution is 
authority to send troops to Europe. That 
is why I am opposing it. I am not in 
favor of sending troops to Europe, either 
under the pending resolution or any 
other resolution. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I have heard that 
intimated around here. [Laughter.] 

The Senator said: 

The Senate’s action on troops for Europe 
carries out the purposes of the resolution 
introduced by me last January 8. 


Mr. President, if it carries out the pur- 
poses of his resolution, why does he not 
vote for it? He is talking about misrep- 
resentation and delusions, and all that 
sort of thing. Why does he not vote for 
it? Why does he not vote for what he 
said he wanted to have done? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, CONNALLY. Briefly. I nave 
already yielded 3 minutes to the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Senator. 
Once again I want to say that the gen- 
eral purposes of the resolution which I 
submitted last January are being car- 
ried out by the pending resolution. In- 
cidentally, if my resolution had not been 
offered, the troops would be already on 
the way to Europe. I give credit to the 
committee. The reason I am opposed to 
the pending resolution is that it provides 
for sending four divisions to Europe. I 
do not want to send four divisions to 
Europe. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I did 
not yield for debate. The Senator from 
Nebraska knows why he is opposed to 
the resolution. It does not suit his pre- 
conceived ideas as to how to oppose and 
berate and kick the President of the 
United States. He does not want to do 
anything. So he is against a resolution 
which he says carries out the purposes of 
his resolution. 

Mr. WHERRY rose. 

Mr. CONNALLY. What is it? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Texas yield to the Senator 
from Nebraska? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I have already 
yielded, yielded, and yielded. 

Mr. WHERRY. I appreciate it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Ihave already given 
3 minutes of my time to the Senator. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Texas yield to the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska? 

Mr. CONNALLY, I yield to him for 
one observation. 

Mr. WHERRY. I deeply appreciate 
it. I do want to do something. I want 
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to have mastery of the air. I think 
mastery of the air is the greatest deter- 
rent. I think it represents the greatest 
help that can be given to the countries 
of Western Europe. We can afford to do 
it. We can furnish the manpower for 
it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator al- 
ready has mastery of the hot air. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I wish 
the Senator from Texas would let his 
remark remain in the Recorp. I would 
appreciate it if he would not strike it 
out, as he usually strikes out similar 
remarks. 

Mr. CONNALLY. There is much in 
the Record that the Senator from Ne- 
braska would like to strike out. That 
is not all the Senator has said. Let us 
see what else he has said about the reso- 
lution. Ee thinks the resolution is a 
grand document. He said: 


While I am personally gratified— 


This is the Senator’s language— 


the important thing is the Senate has struck 
a blow— 


I ask Senators to listen to this 
the Senate has struck a blow for preservation 
of the principle of the Constitution that Con- 
gress, representing the people, is master of 
the Military Establishment, and not the Pres- 
ident; and that the responsibility for raising 
armies and navies and for determining the 
national defense policy is lodged in Congress. 


He brags about the resolution. He 
says it does these fine things. Then he 
winds up by saying he is not going to 
vote for it. He says he is opposed to it. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

Mr. CONNALLY. If that is correct, 
he must be opposed to the “preservation 
of the principle of the Constitution that 
Congress, representing the people, is 
master of the Military Establishment, 
and not the President; and that the re- 
sponsibility for raising armies and navies 
and for determining the national defense 
policy is lodged in Congress,” 

Mr. President, I am for it. The Sen- 
ator is going to vote against it. He is 
going to vote against a resolution which 
he says establishes that doctrine. 

We Americans don’t believe in divine 
rights for kings or presidents— 


Unless they are our Presidents. 

Mr. WHERRY. Why does not the 
Senator go on and read some more? 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is all there is 
toit. Ihave already wasted a great deal 
of space in reading it. 

Mr. President, let me say to the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska that in its vote for 
adoption of this resolution, which I am 
sure will take place in a very few min- 
utes, the Senate is taking a significant 
step toward world peace. I do not like 
all the provisions of the resolution, but 
the important thing is that the Senate 
is emphatically and explicitly approving 
the assignment of four additional di- 
visions of ground troops to General Eis- 
enhower’s command, and is giving the 
General himself a vote of confidence. 

I want the Senator from Nebraska to 
listen to this. I want his good ear. I 
do not want his good ear to be with the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. LAN- 
GER], and his sorry ear on my side. 
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Certainly if there ever was any doubt 
on the part of our friends or potential 
enemies that the United States would be 
willing to implement the North Atlantic 
Treaty with ground troops, that doubt 
has now been dispelled. Four divisions 
were what the Joint Chiefs of Staff rec- 
ommended, and that is what the Senate 
will approve. 

On Monday General Eisenhower for- 
mally assumed command of the North 
Atlantic Treaty forces in Western Eu- 
rope. He is doing his utmost. We have 
given him a good start. We must now 
be careful to do nothing which will 
tinder or delay him in any way in his 
further effort. He deserves the whole- 
hearted, united support of every Amer- 
ican. 

Mr. President, the course of world 
events is uncertain, but it is my view 
that there will be no world war this year. 
The Russians will not defy the free na- 
tions of the world. The strength of the 
free nations, which is the best preventa- 
tive of war, is steadily increasing, and 
this resolution will be helpful in that 
direction. 

American foreign policy is inspiring 
the lovers of freedom. It will encourage 
the nations of Europe for themselves. 
It will give reassurance that we will stand 
keside them. It is notice to all con- 
cerned that the United States will play 
its full part in the common defense ef- 
forts under the North Atlantic Treaty. 

The Atlantic Pact was signed 2 years 
ago, Mr. President. The Atlantic Pact 
did not go into detail as to what we were 
to furnish. Its general outstanding 
principle was that we would all cooperate 
in a mutual build-up of our coordinated 
strength. The pact did not say how 
many planes we were to send, or how 
many troops we would send, or how many 
divisions we would send. All those 
things were to be left to the discretion 
of the organization created under that 
treaty. 

We have now approached the time 
when it is necessary for us to carry out 
the authorizations of the treaty. The 
United States is undertaking to do its 
part. We want to be of encouragement 
to the people of Western Europe. We 
want them to know that our hearts are 
beating in behalf of freedom, liberty, 
and self-government. We want the na- 
tions of Western Europe to know that 
if they will do all they can, if they will 
build up their strength, if they will in- 
crease their armaments, if they will 
sharpen their swords, we will be by their 
side in defense of democracy and security 
and safety of the western portion of 
Europe. 

In doing that we are serving the in- 
terests of the United States. We are 
serving the interests of the preservation 
of the security of the United States, and 
keeping back the hordes which would 
overrun Europe and, having overrun it, 
would appropriate the resources of that 
great region, including the skilled labor, 
to build up a vast army to overrun the 
United States. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The time of 
the Senator has expired. All time has 
expired. 

The question now is on agreeing to 
the resolution as amended. 
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Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY] and the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate on official committee business. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
McCarran] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate on official business. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
MCKELLAR] is absent because of illness, 

I announce further that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY], the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Magnuson], the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. McCarran], and the Sena- 
tors from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER and 
Mr. McKELLAR] would vote “yea.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Van- 
DENBERG] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The result was announced—yeas 69, 
nays 21, as follows: 


YEAS—69 
Aiken Hickenlooper Morse 
Anderson Hill Murray 
Benton Hoey Neely 
Brewster Holland Nixon 
Bridges Hunt O'Conor 
Butler, Md Ives O'Mahoney 
Byrd Johnson, Colo. Pastore 
Capehart Johnson, Tex. Robertson 
Carlson Johnston, S. C. Russell 
Chavez Kerr Saltonstall 
Clements Kilgore Smathers 
Connally Knowland Smith, Maine 
Douglas Lehman Smith, N. J. 
Duff Lodge Smith, N. C. 
Eastland Long Sparkman 
Flanders McCarthy Stennis 
Frear McClellan Taft 
George McFarland Thye 
Gillette McMahon Tobey 
Green Martin Underwood 
Hayden Maybank Watkins 
Hendrickson Millikin Wiley 
Hennings Monroney Young 

NAYS—21 
Bennett Dworshak Langer 
Bricker Ecton Malone 
Butler, Nebr. Ellender Mundt 
Cain Ferguson Schoeppel 
Case Fulbright Welker 
Cordon Jenner Wherry 
Dirksen Kem Williams 

NOT VOTING—6 

Humphrey McCarran Magnuson 
Kefauver McKellar Vandenberg 


So Senate Resolution 99, as amended, 
was agreed to. 

The resolution, as agreed to, is as 
follows: 


Resolved, That— 

1. the Senate approved the action of the 
President of the United States in cooperat- 
ing in the common defensive effort of the 
North Atlantic Treaty nations by designat- 
ing, at their unanimous request, General of 
the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower as Supreme 
Allied Commander, Europe, and in placing 
Armed Forces of the United States in Europe 
under his command; 

2. it is the belief of the Senate that the 
threat to the security of the United States 
and our North Atlantic Treaty partners 
makes it necessary for the United States to 
station abroad such units of our Armed 
Forces as may be necessary and appropriate 
to contribute our fair share of the forces 
needed for the joint defense of the North 
Atlantic area; 

3. it ‘s the sense of the Senate that the 
President of the United States as Commander 
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in Chief of the Armed Forces, before taking 
action to send units of ground troops to 
Europe under article 3 of the North Atlantic 
Tresty, should consult the Secretary of De- 
fense and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations of the Senate, 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
House of Representatives, and the Armed 
Services Committees of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives, and that he should 
likewise consult the Supreme Allied Com- 
mander, Europe; 

4. it is the sense of the Senate that before 
sending units of ground troops to Europe 
under article 3 of the North Atlantic Treaty, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff shall certify to the 
Secretary of Defense that in their opinion 
the parties to the North Atlantic Treaty are 
giving, and have agreed to give full, realistic 
force and effect to the requirement of ar- 
ticle 3 of said treaty that “by means of 
continuous and effective self-help and mu- 
tual aid” they will “maintain and develop 
their individual and collective capacity to 
resist armed attack,” specifically insofar as 
the creation of combat units is concerned; 

5. the Senate herewith approves the un- 
derstanding that the major contribution to 
the ground forces under General Eisen- 
hower’s command should be made by the 
European members of the North Atlantic 
Treaty, and that such units of United States 
ground forces as may be assigned to the 
above command shall be so assigned only 
after the Joint Chiefs of Staff certify to the 
Secretary of Defense that in their opinion 
such assignment is a necessary step in 
strengthening the security of the United 
States; and the certified opinions referred to 
in paragraphs 4 and 5 shall be transmitted 
by the Secretary of Defense to the President 
of the United States, and to the Senate Com- 
mittees on Foreign Relations and Armed 
Services, and to the House Committees on 
Foreign Affairs and Armed Services as soon 
as they are received; 

6. it is the sense of the Senate that, in 
the interests of sound constitutional proc- 
esses, and of national unity and understand- 
ing, congressional approval should be ob- 
tained of any policy requiring the assign- 
ment of American troops abroad when such 
assignment is in implementation of article 
3 of the North Atlantic Treaty; and the 
Senate hereby approves the present plans 
of the President and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff to send four additional divisions of 
ground forces to Western Europe, but it is 
the sense of the Senate that no ground troops 
in addition to such four divisions should be 
sent to Western Europe in implementation 
of article 3 of the North Atlantic Treaty 
without further congressional approval; 

7. it is the sense of the Senate that the 
President should submit to the Congress at 
intervals of not more than 6 months re- 
ports on the implementation of the North 
Atlantic Treaty, including such information 
as may be made available for this purpose by 
the Supreme Allied Commander, Europe; 

8. it is the sense of the Senate that the 
United States should seek to eliminate all 
provisions of the existing treaty with Italy 
which impose limitations upon the military 
strength of Italy and prevent the perform- 
ance by Italy of her obligations under the 
North Atlantic Treaty to contribute to the 
full extent of her capacity to the defense of 
Western Europe; 

9. it is the sense of the Senate that con- 
sideration should be given to the revision 
of plans for the defense of Europe as soon 
as possible so as to provide for utilization 
on a voluntary basis of the military and other 
resources of Western Germany and Spain, 
but not exclusive of the military and other 
resources of other nations. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the preamble to the resolution is 
agreed to. 
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Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate reconsider the vote 
just taken in adopting Senate Resolu- 
tion 99. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I move 
pon on the table the motion to recon- 
sider. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion to lay 
on the table the motion to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the body of the Recor, fol- 
lowing the vote on Senate Resolution 99, 
the text of a radio address recorded by 
me for broadcast from Station WWL, 
New Orleans, La., on Wednesday, March 
28, 1951. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Ladies and gentlemen, since my last broad- 
cast the Senate has been discussing the 
troops-to-Europe resolution. The debate is 
a rehash of what has already been said on 
the subject. The Senate recessed over the 
week-end, in observance of Easter. 

Tonight I will tell you about a few of the 
matters that have been before us over the 
past week, and I will also discuss in more 
detail the troops-to-Europe resolution. 
There are seven provisions incorporated in 
this resolution as reported to the Senate, 

First, it approves the designation of Gen- 
eral Eisenhower as Supreme Allied Com- 
mander in Europe; 

Second, it recognizes the necessity for sta- 
tioning American troops abroad and for our 
contributing a fair share of the forces needed 
for the joint defense of the North Atlantic 
area; 

Third, it states that the President as Com- 
mander in Chief should consult with the 
Chiefs of Staff, the Secretary of Defense, and 
the Committees on Foreign relations and 
Armed Services of the House and Senate be- 
fore sending ground troops abroad under ar- 
ticle 3 of the North Atlantic Treaty; 

Fourth, it declares that the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff should certify, before sending troops 
and supplies to Europe, that our allies are 
contributing their fair share. 

Fifth, it recites that the major contribu- 
tion of troops to General Eisenhower's com- 
mand should be from European members of 
the North Atlantic Treaty organization, and 
that our troops should be assigned abroad 
only after the Joint Chiefs of Staff certify 
that it is a necessary step in strengthening 
the security of the United States. 

The sixth proviso—and this is the most 
controversial section—stipulates that it is 
the sense of the Senate that—“in the inter- 
ests of sound constitutional processes and of 
national unity and understanding, congres- 
sional approval should be obtained of any 
policy requiring the assignment of Ameri- 
can troops abroad when such assignment is 
in implementation of article 3 of the North 
Atlantic Treaty; and the Senate hereby ap- 
proves the present plans of the President 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff to send four 
additional divisions of ground forces to 
Western Europe.” 

The seventh prerequisite is that the Presi- 
dent should submit reports to the Congress 
at intervals of not more than 6 months. 

On several occasions before, I have in- 
formed you of my opposition to requiring 
congressional approval for the deployment 
of troops. We cannot hope to have an Army, 
Navy, and Air Force operate effectively by 
the shifting winds of congressional approval, 
The President must not be required to await 
authority from the Congress before he can 
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decide where and how and when to send 
troops, knowing that the security of our 
country is in danger. This resolution rep- 
resents a new departure in congressional 
thinking, and even though restricted by its 
own language to article 3 of the North At- 
lantic Treaty, it would set a dangerous prece- 
dent for the future. It puts the congres- 
sional foot in the door of the military chain 
of command, and as such, is unworkable. 
A commander in chief without the power to 
command, is helpless. It will lead to dis- 
aster. 

I am against the Senate resolution because 
of the provision requiring congressional ap- 
proval for the assignment of additional 
troops to Europe, Although I have no spe- 
cific objection to the remaining provisions 
of the resolution, I feel that it is unneces- 
sary, and that its approval by the Senate 
might be misconstrued by our friends across 
the seas. With respect to the proposal assur- 
ing us that our allies are contributing their 
fair share to the North Atlantic Organization 
forces, I am in full accord. When the arms 
to Europe bill was considered last year, I 
succeeded in amending the authorization 
bill to provide that American aid will be 
withheld unless and until it is determined 
that the countries receiving this assistance 
are helping themselves to the extent of their 
ability. That requirement is still operative 
and is binding on the President in carrying 
out the provisions of the North Atlantic 
Treaty. 


The House has refused by 18 votes to kill 
the President’s plan to reorganize the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. Although 
200 Representatives voted against the plan, 
while only 196 favored it, a constitutional 
majority of 218 is needed in the lower cham- 
ber to prevent its becoming effective. This 
action by the House means that, unless the 
Senate—between now and April 30—votes 
i disapprove the plan, it will become opera- 

ve, 

Spurred on perhaps by recent disclosures 
of RFC activities, the Administration had 
submitted to the Congress a plan to replace 
the present five-man RFC board with a single 
administrator. It also would establish a 
loan policy board to determine general poli- 
cles on the granting of loans, and a policy 
review board to screen all applications for 
loans over $100,000. A resolution has been 
introduced in the Senate to kill the reor- 
ganization plan. I shall vote against the 
resolution and in favor of the reorganiza- 
tion plan. Most of the opposition to the 
plan will come from Senators who believe 
that the RFC should be eliminated entirely, 
not merely reorganized. To my mind, the 
agency is still essential to our economy. It 
can be of tremendous assistance to small 
businesses by providing them with capital 
to convert to defense production. I agree 
with Senator FULBRIGHT that the agency’s 
abolition would be a mistake. Despite the 
recent disclosures regarding the RFC, I feel 
that the lending agency can and should be 
reorganized and placed on a sound operating 
basis, free from interference by so-called 
“influence peddlers.” 

Each year the Post Office Department goes 
into debt carrying our country’s mails. Last 
year the deficit was approximately $500,- 
000,000, and Postmaster Donaldson curtailed 
deliveries in an effort to reduce expenses, 
This year the Administration has submitted 
a bill to the Congress which will, if passed, 
raise postal rates 6163, 00,000. The Senate 
Post Office Committee is now holding hear- 
ings on this measure. The proposal would 
increase the rates for all classes of mail, ex- 
cept fourth class. First class mail, includ- 
ing air mail, would be changed only to the 
extent that the rate for post cards and postal 
cards will be upped from one cent to two 
cents. Rates for second class mail, which in- 
cludes hewspapers and magazines, would be 
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doubled—50 percent the first year, 25 per- 
cent the second year, and 25 percent the 
third year. Third class mail would retain 
the same poundage rate, but the minimum 
charge would be changed from 1 cent to 2 
cents. Parcel Post and books, as fourth 
class mail, would be unaffected. Finally, the 
Postmaster General could change the fees 
for special services, such as special delivery 
and special handling. 

From time to time I shall keep you in- 
formed of the progress of this important 
bill. One thing is certain. We cannot af- 
ford to operate this service at an annual 
loss of one-half billion dollars. 

A few days ago I received information from 
the president of Southwestern College in La- 
fayette that the Air Force would not send 
personnel to any school for training if the 
institution practiced segregation because of 
State law or other requirements. I imme- 
diately protested to Air Force Secretary Fin- 
letter, urging that in the interests of national 
defense this unreasonable rule be relaxed. 
I have just learned that the Air Force has 
reconsicered and will permit training to pro- 
ceed in segregated schools, If this ruling had 
be-n allowed to stand, it would have ad- 
versely affected not only all of our Louisiana 
colleges and universities but similar institu- 
tions throughout the South. 

Our colleges will face an extremely lean 
period as the size of our Armed Forces in- 
creases. There will be no more veterans en- 
rolling under the terms of the GI bill. Some 
form of assistance from the local or Federal 
Government will probably be demanded. 
Help was furnished during World War II in 
the form of military training units on the 
campuses, with the Federal Government pay- 
ing for instruction offered our soldiers, sail- 
ors, and airmen. Such programs were estab- 
lished in several of our Louisiana schools. 
They not only helped our educational pro- 
gram but also contributed significantly to the 
war effort by turning out skilled officers and 
enlisted men in all branches of the service. 
Cutting off this source of higher learning 
and technical know-how for servicemen be- 
cause of a ruling by an administrative offi- 
cial would work nothing but hardship, both 
on the Air Force and upon southern schools, 
The defense effort, to my mind, would have 
suffered immeasurably from such a short- 
sighted decision. If it had been applied to 
Army and Navy units, the ROTC grouns at 
all Louisiana universities and colleges would 
have been in danger of withdrawal, unless 
Negroes were admitted to the universities. 
In reporting the selective service universal 
military training bill last weck, tro House 
Committee on Armed Services wrote in an 
amendmert that would permit service, at 
the inductee’s option, in a segregated unit. 
Frankly speaking, I doubt that this amend- 
ment can be retained when the bill is con- 
sidered in the House, but I am sure it will be 
wholeheartedly supported by all southern 
Congressmen. 

There has been much discussion lately 
regarding India’s request for a gift of Amer- 
ican wheat. A bill has been introduced in 
the Senate to permit the donating of 
2,000,000 tons of wheat to that country. 
The measure has not been reported yet, and 
is still under consideration by the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. I have no! de- 
cided definitely how I shall vote on this pro- 
posal when it comes before the Senate, but 
I am inclined to oppose it. 

Over the past few months, India has not 
cooperated with us in the United Nations, 
particularly on questions regarding Korea 
and Red China. it is argued by some that 
we should withhold assistance because of 
India’s attitude. I do not feel that way 
about the matter. My view is that we must 
face up to the realization that there is a 
limit to our resources, and that the demands 
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upon us from our allies are very great. In 
our struggle against communism we must 
make the best of every dollar we can spare. 
It is my belief that India has been partially 
responsible for her plight by refusing to 
trade with the Government of Pakistan, 
Pakistan produces much food that normally 
should be purchased by India and, con- 
versely, India manufactures many commod- 
ities that normally should be purchased by 
Pakistan. Both Governments have been at 
odds for quite a while and their trade rela- 
tions have suffered therefrom. Two million 
tons of wheat to India would cost American 
taxpayers $190,000,000. India produces many 
commodities that we badly need. She has 
many strategic materials that we could use 
and I see no reason why it would not be 
feasible and to her advantage as well as ours 
to exchange products. 

Scarcely a day passes but that Mark Twain 
is quoted as having said “Everybody com- 
plains atout the weather, but nobody does 
anything about it.” I can now report to 
you that the United States Senate is pro- 
posing to do something about the weather. 
Three bills have been introduced for Federal 
control of the weather and are now being 
considered. The authors of these bills be- 
lieve that the weather makers who have been 
icing the clouds to produce rain have been 
successful to the point where they require 
Government regulation. The three bills are 
now under consideration by a joint group 
consisting of subcommittee members of the 
Agriculture, Interior, and Interstate Com- 
merc? Committees. These measures all pro- 
vide that the Government shall in the na- 
tional interest regulate ain making and re- 
lated weather control procedures. -They dif- 
fer as regards the agency to be entrusted 
with weather controls. The Secretary of 
Agriculture, the Secretary of the Interior, or 
a special Weather Control Commission would 
set weather-making policies, and license per- 
sons seeking to regulate weather on a local 
or State-wide basis. I do not anticipate that 
any weather control law would affect Louisi- 
ana to any great extent, as our annual pre- 
cipitation is one of the highest in the coun- 
try. Perhaps if some of our rain clouds 
could be diverted from us during harvesting 
seasons, it would be a great blessing, but of 
course, conirols of this kind are far from 
realization. The success that the rain-mak- 
ers have had in precipitating moisture up to 
this time has been confined to very limited 
areas. 

It will be some time before a bill for 
weather control will come before the Sen- 
ate. I shall keep you informed on this 
unique subject. 

Remember, I need your advice and coun- 
sel. Your constructive criticism is appre- 
ciated. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED 
BILL SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (H. R. 2615) to amend the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, and it was signed by the Vice 
President. 


ASSIGNMENT OF GROUND FORCES TO 
DUTY IN THE EUROPEAN AREA (S. 
CON. RES. 18) 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the 
unanimous-consent agreement, the Sen- 
ate automatically has before it at this 
time Senate Concurrent Resolution 18. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, in 
order to expedite the proceedings in con- 
nection with Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
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tion 18, which is now before the Senate, 
I send to the desk Senate Resolution 99, 
with the provisions the Senate has em- 
bodied in it, as it has just been agreed to, 
including all amendments which have 
been agreed to; and I now move that all 
after the resolving clause of Senate Con- 
current Resolution 18 be stricken out, 
and that in lieu of the matter stricken 
out there be inserted the provisions of 
Senate Resolution 99, as agreed to by the 
Senate, except that the word “Senate,” 
where the resolution refers to an ex- 
pression of the sense of the Senate, be 
changed to the word “Congress,” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Nebraska to strike out all 
after the resolving clause and substitute 
the language of Senate Resolution 99, 
with the modification which has been 
mentioned. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. The Senate resolu- 
tion will not be affected by this motion, 
will it? 

17 85 VICE PRESIDENT. No; not at 
all. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. The yeas and nays, 
Mr. President. 

Mr. WHERRY. Just a minute, Mr. 
President. I should like to speak on the 
motion I have made. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Nebraska is recognized for that 
purpose. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, this 
motion, if agreed to, simply will place in 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 18 the 
language of Senate Resolution 99, which 
has just been adopted by the Senate. 

Of course, under the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement, if the motion I have 
made is agreed to, any Senator who 
wishes to offer an amendment to the con- 
current resolution as thus amended will 
have a right to offer such an amendment 
to it; or if it is the will of the Senate to 
debate this measure, the Senate will be 
able to do so. 

I should like to say to the Senate, and 
particularly to the distinguished senior 
Senator from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY], the 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 


- mittee, that I have canvassed many of 


the Members on this side of the aisle, if 
not all of them, and I believe they are 
ready to have the Senate proceed now to 
vote on this question. I know of no Sen- 
ator on this side of the aisle who wishes 
to make a further argument on the sub- 
ject matter of the resolution. 

Of course, it is understood that if my 
motion is agreed to, any Senator will be 
entitled to offer an amendment to the 
resolution as thus amended—in other 
words, an amendment in the second de- 
gree—if he cares to do so. 

However, by agreeing to my motion 
the Senate will accomplish with refer- 
ence to the concurrent resolution every- 
thing which already has been accom- 
plished with reference to Senate Reso- 
lution 99, and, in addition, any Senator 
will have the right to offer amendments 
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to the concurrent resolution as thus 
amended, if that is desired. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
wish to say to the Senator from Ne- 
braska that I shall not make any contest 
or noise about the motion he has made. 
However, in the committee I reserved 
the right to vote against the concurrent 
resolution. 

The Senate has spoken in the resolu- 
tion which already has been adopted, 
Senate Resolution 99; in that way the 
Senate has expressed its views. That 
is the only effect which the concurrent 
resolution could have. 

I do not think it is the function of 
the Senate to tell the House of Repre- 
sentatives what it should do. The House 
of Representatives is sovereign in its own 
jurisdiction; it can adopt the concurrent 
resolution if it wishes to do so, or it can 
refuse to adopt the concurrent resolu- 
tion if it does not wish to adopt it. 

In any case, the House of Representa- 
tives has not yet acted on this subject. 

If we do not wish to have this matter 
tied up for an indefinite period, I sug- 
gest that we had better not insist on 
adopting the concurrent resolution, but 
should rest on our oars, so to speak; in 
other words, we should be content with 
what we have done in adopting Senate 
Resolution 99. 

I do not believe the House of Repre- 
sentatives will welcome our sending to 
them a concurrent resolution. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I shall vote 
against the concurrent resolution. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
should like to be permitted to ask a 
question of the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. Wuerry], if I 
may. Do I correctly understand that 
the practical effect of the concurrent 
resolution, if adopted, would be that be- 
fore it could become effective the consent 
of the House of Representatives would be 
required? 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes, because it is a 
concurrent resolution; and if it were 
adopted by the Senate, it would have to 
go to the House of Representatives for 
its consideration. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Not only would it be 
subject to amendment in the Senate, but 
it would also be subject to amendment 
in the House of Representatives, would 
it not? 

Mr. WHERRY. Oh, yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And until the con- 
current resolution was adopted by both 
Houses of Congress there would be no 
clear expression of the sense of the Con- 
gress in regard to Senate Resolution 99, 
which the Senate has just adopted. 

Mr. WHERRY. I ask the Senator to 
wait a moment, please. I did not under- 
stand the question or the statement he 
has just made; I could not hear him 
clearly. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The effect of the pro- 
posal of the Senator from Nebraska 
would be to delay matters for some weeks 
more, would it not? 

Mr. WHERRY. Oh, no, Mr. Presi- 
dent. All that is sought to be done by 
my motion is to substitute the language 
of Senate Resolution $9 for the text of 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 18. If we 
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do that, we shall avoid the work of going 
through with all the amendments. 

On the other hand, of course, we can 
go through with all the amendments, 
if the Senate wishes to do so. However, 
if the Senate wishes to have each of the 
amendments which have been adopted to 
Senate Resolution 99 offered, debated, 
and voted on individually as amendments 
to Senate Concurrent Resolution 18, that 
process will involve considerable delay, 
of course. 

If my motion is agreed to, we shall 
simply adopt the language of Senate 
Resolution 99 as the text of Senate Con- 
current Resolution 18; and, following 
that, the question will be on agreeing to 
the concurrent resolution as thus 
amended. On that question, Senators 
will have the right to decide whether to 
vote the concurrent resolution as thus 
amended either up or down. Senators 
who then wish to vote in favor of adop- 
tion of the concurrent resolution as thus 
amended will be able to do so; Senators 
who wish to vote against the concurrent 
resolution as thus amended will be able 
to do so. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. The purpose of 
the motion the Senator has made is to 
have the Senate amend the concurrent 
resolution by means of an amendment 
in the nature of a substitute, and thus 
to expedite matters. Is not that correct? 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct: 

Mr. McFARLAND. In that event, 
those of us who voted against amend- 
ments such as the amendment of the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] 
will be able to record ourselves against 
the substitute; and if the substitute is 
adopted—as I assume it will be, judging 
from the vote which has just been 
east 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, it is not a 
substitute. 

Mr. McFARLAND. It is in the nature 
of a substitute. 

Mr. WHERRY. Oh, no. 

Mr. McFARLAND. The motion is to 
strike out all after the resolving clause of 
the Senate concurrent resolution and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the language of Sen- 
ate Resolution 99 which has just been 
adopted by the Senate. Senators can 
call such an amendment a substitute or 
they can call it by some other name, as 
they wish; but certainly such an amend- 
ment would be in the nature of a sub- 
stitute, because we would be striking out 
all after the resolving clause of the con- 
current resolution and inserting the text 
of Senate Resolution 99 as it has just 
been adopted wy the Senate. 

If that is done, Senators then will be 
able to vote either for or against the 
concurrent resolution as thus amended. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I wish 
to say to the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Dovcias] that the motion 
I have made, if adopted, will have no 
effect whatever on Senate Resolution 99, 
which now has been adopted by the Sen- 
ate, and is out of the way. 

Iam simply trying to expedite matters 
and to avoid long delay in connection 
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with consideration by the Senate of the 
concurrent resolution. 

Therefore, I have simply moved that 
all after the resolving clause of Senate 
concurrent resolution 18 be stricken out, 
and that in lieu thereof there be sub- 
stituted the language of Senate resolu- 
tion 99, as amended and adopted by the 
Senate today. 

If we proceed in that way, we shall 
eliminate all the debate which already 
has occurred on this subject matter, 
because the language of the two resolu- 
tions then will be identical. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But we shall have 
the added delay, shall we not, which will 
be involved by the procedure required 
before the House of Representatives, in- 
cluding the reference of the concurrent 
resolution to a House committee, con- 
sideration by that committee, possible 
amendment of the concurrent resolution 
in the committee, and, subsequently, 
possible amendment of the concurrent 
resolution and, at any rate, debate on 
the concurrent resolution in the House 
of Representatives itself? 

Mr. WHERRY. Of course, Mr. Presi- 
dent, Senators who do not wish to have 
the Senate adopt the concurrent resolu- 
tion can vote against it under these cir- 
cumstances. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. As I understand 
the motion the Senator from Nebraska 
has made, it is his purpose to expedite 
the procedure in connection with the 
concurrent resolution by using the text 
of Senate resolution 99 as a vehicle. If 
the Senator’s motion is agreed to, no 
Senator will be foreclosed from offering 
amendments to the concurrent resolu- 
tion as thus amended, if that is desired. 
On the other hand, we shall then have 
a clean measure before us, and thus we 
shall avoid the necessity of going all 
through the process of handling the 
amendments which already have in- 
volved so much of the time of the Senate 
in its consideration of Senate resolution 
99. . 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. If 
my motion is agreed to, no Senator will 
be foreclosed from offering an amend- 
ment, even an amendment in the second 
degree. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. LODGE. I think the procedure 
suggested by the Senator from Nebraska, 
by means of his motion, represents ex- 
pedition. 

I understand that the Senator’s sug- 
gestion, if it is followed by the Senate, 
will mean the Senators who voted 
against the concurrent resolution in the 
committee will have an opportunity to 
vote against the Senator’s motion in the 
Senate; and if the motion is agreed to, 
then when the question of final action 
on the concurrent resolution comes, 
Senators will be able to vote either for 
or against the concurrent resolution as 
thus amended; so there will be two votes. 

Mr. WHERRY. hat is correct, 
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Mr. LODGE. In other words, Senators 
who voted against the concurrert reso- 
lution in the committee will vote “nay,” 
and Senators who voted in favor of the 
concurrent resolution in the committee 
will vote “yea.” 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. I think it is inconceivable 
that by means of the language of the 
concurrent resolution, the Senate would 
wish to do something different from what 
the Senate already has done by means 
of Senate Resolution 99. 

So it seems to me that, as a matter of 
course, the proper thing for us to do is 
to vote to substitute for the text of the 
concurrent resolution the language we 
have just adopted as the text of Senate 
Resolution 99—in other words, the lan- 
guage which the Senate has just now de- 
cided after days and days of debate, it 
wishes and determines to adopt as the 
text of that resolution. 

It seems to me that the question raised 
by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douc- 
Las] is an entirely different question; 
namely, whether there should be a con- 
current resolution at all. That is an 
entirely different question, and it will be 
determined after the substitute is 
adopted. The adoption of the substitute 
will not determine that question, but 
will merely put the text of the concur- 
rent resolution in the same form as the 
text of Senate Resolution 99. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the Chair 
state that, under the unanimous-consent 
agreement, the procedure in connection 
with the consideration of the concurrent 
resolution is the same as that in connec- 
tion with the consideration of Senate 
Resolution 99, namely, 30 minutes will be 
allotted to each side on each amendment; 
and the Senator from Nebraska will 
have 30 minutes on his motion and 
amendment in the nature of a substitute, 
and the Senator from Texas will have 30 
minutes in opposition thereto. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. In the event 
the amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute now offered by the Senator from 
Nebraska to Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 18 is defeated, then the concurrent 
resolution, as it is presently before the 
Senate, will be subject to amendment, 
paragraph by paragraph, and to debate 
on each amendment, in the same manner 
that the Senate resolution was open to 
debate when it first came before the 
Senate, will it not? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
is correct. In the event of the defeat 
of the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Nebraska providing a substitution 
of the language, the original resolution 
will then be open to amendment before 
the Senate, exactly as the other one was. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In the event of adop- 
tion of the amendment of the very emi- 
nent junior Senator from Nebraska, that 


Presi- 
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will not mean that Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 18 has been adopted by the 
Senate, will it? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There would 
be two votes; one, to adopt the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ne- 
braska; and, if that is agreed to, the res- 
olution will still need to be voted upon 
on the question of its final adoption. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state the inquiry. 

Mr. LONG. With regard to any 
amendment which may be offered to the 
amendment which has been offered by 
the Senator from Nebraska, must such 
amendment be offered before the sub- 
stitute is adopted, or would it be in or- 
der to offer such an amendment after 
the substitute is adopted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Any amend- 
ment to the substitute would have to be 
offered before the vote on the substitute. 

Mr. LONG. I send to the desk an 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Louisiana sends forward an 
amendment, which the clerk will state. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
in paragraph 9, after the word “Ger- 
many”, to insert the words “Turkey, 
Greece, and Spain.” 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, my rea- 
son for offering the amendment is that 
it seems to me, in the event of our nam- 
ing certain countries which we wouid 
like to-take into the North Atlantic Pact, 
to associate themselves with us and to 
work in the North Atlantic Pact, it would 
be a mistake to spell out merely Western 
Germany, which has indicated that it 
does not care to be associated with other 
countries in the North Atlantic Pact, and 
at the same time not to mention Tur- 
key, which has indicated it would like 
to be in the pact. 

Even though it is too late now to 
amend the Senate resolution, it seems 
to the junior Senator from Louisiana 
that it would be a good idea, if we are 
going to have a concurrent resolution, to 
make it inclusive of Turkey, Greece, and 
Spain, so they would not feel slighted in 
this matter and think that we were pre- 
ferring Western Germany to Turkey, 
which has shown itself to be desirous of 
participating with other nations in the 
pact. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield for a question. 

Mr. IVES. When the amendment was 
offered by the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. McCartuy], was not the amend- 
ment which is now proposed offered as 
an amendment to the amendment of the 
Senator from Wisconsin, which was in- 
clusive of Western Germany and Spain? 
The senior Senator from New York pro- 
posed to add language which would not 
exclude any other nation which might be 
invited. 

Mr. LONG. The amendment which 
was offered by the junior Senator from 
Wisconsin, of course, mentioned all these 
nations, and, after including some and 
taking out others, and going back and 
forth, with further maneuvering, I be- 
lieve the language as finally amended 
included only Western Germany. 
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Mr. IVES. Was not Spain added to 
it? 

Mr. LONG. I am informed by the 
parliamentarian that Spain is in it. 

Mr. IVES. Spain and Western Ger- 
many were included in the language. 

Mr. LONG. I then ask to modify my 
amendment by striking out the word 
“Spain”, so that it will add the names 
of Greece and Turkey. It seems to me it 
would be a bad mistake if we were to 
mention any nation with which we would 
like to be associated in the North Atlantic 
Pact, while omitting Turkey and Greece. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. IVES. It is not the Senator's 
thought, is it, to take out the other 
language, or any language which is now 
in the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Wisconsin, as it was adopted? The 
Senator from Louisiana, as I understand, 
merely intends to add the names of 
Greece and Turkey. 

Mr. LONG. That is correct. 

Mr. IVES. And presumably he would 
not take out a name which is in the 
amendment as it now stands. 

Mr. LONG. My amendment would 
not take out any of the nations which 
are now included in the Senate resolu- 

ion. 

Mr. IVES. Nor would it take out any 
other language except that, between 
“Western Germany” and “Spain”, the 
word “and” would be stricken out, and 
in place of it a comma would be inserted. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I move to 
Strike the word “and.” I would add the 
two nations, Turkey and Greece, which 
I believe should certainly be mentioned. 
If we are to mention Western Germany 
and Spain, I believe we should also men- 
tion those two. The Senate will recall 
that when the junior Senator from Wis- 
consin offered his amendment, he includ- 
ed only two nations. I, personally, along 
with many other Senators, felt that we 
should not mention any of those nations. 
I took the position announced by the jun- 
ior Senator from Georgia, who is the 
chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee. Nevertheless, in view of the fact 
that the amendment was adopted, it 
would seem to me that we should mention 
Turkey and Greece, in the action taken 
by the Senate, to indicate that we are 
sympathetic ward taking them into 
the pact, 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I wish to say to the 
Senator from Louisiana that I think he 
is eminently correct, and that if any na- 
tions at all are to be named, we should 
name those who have repeatedly and 
publicly manifested a desire to become 
associated with the other members of the 
North Atlantic Pact. I did not think it 
wise to name any of those nations, or to 
deal with any matter which was beyond 
the confines of the present pact. But I 
heartily concur in what the Senator says, 
that if we are going to name any nations 
we certainly should name those which 
have manifested a desire and a willing- 
ness to come in, rather than to invite 
those which have indicated no desire to 
do so. 
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Mr. LONG. I thank the Senator very 
much. I certainly think we ought to 
name Turkey and Greece, if we name 


any. 

Mr. MAYBANK and Mr. MUNDT ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Louisiana yield, and if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. LONG. I yield first to the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I merely wish to as- 
sociate myself and to join with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Louisiana in 
mentioning Turkey and Greece, which 
always have been cooperative in every 
effort we have made. I think if Western 
Germany and Spain are mentioned, 
there is no reason why those two nations 
should not also be mentioned. We cer- 
tainly should include Turkey. 

Mr. LONG. I yield now to the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I may say 
I think the Senator from Louisiana is 
very definitely correct, and that he is 
rendering a great service with his 
amendment, because the Republic of 
Turkey has repeatedly indicated its de- 
sire to be brought into this group. What 
we are virtually doing is to restore the 
original language of the first McCarthy 
amendment, which was defeated on a 
tie vote yesterday, by mentioning the 
two countries of Turkey and Greece. 
Certainly, to include Turkey and Greece 
is an act of wisdom. It improves the 
pending resolution. 

Mr. LONG. In addition to what the 
Senator says, I should like to point out 
that the amendment which was defeated 
yesterday by a tie vote included Turkey 
and Greece. It might be understood in 
certain quarters that possibly the Senate 
defeated it because Turkey and Greece 
hed been eliminated. I think it would 
be well to clarify it. 

Mr. MUNDT. It might indeed give 
the appearance that the reason for its 
defeat yesterday was because Greece and 
Turkey were in the amendment, which 
certainly was not the intention of the 
Senate. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield to enable 
me to read the amendment as it was 
adopted, so that we may know what 
we are doing? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. IVES. The amendment reads as 
follows: 

It is the sense of the Senate that con- 
sideration should be given to the revision 
of plans for the defense of Europe as soon 
as possible, so as to provide for utilization 
on a voluntary basis of the military and 
other resources of Western Germany and 
Spain, but not exclusive of the military and 
other resources of other nations. 


That is the language of the amend- 
ment. The Senator from New York 
would like to point out to the Senator 
from Louisiana that he is the one who 
offered the modifying amendment, which 
added the words “but not exclusive of 
the military and other resources of other 
nations,” and that he did so with the 
idea of thereby, generally speaking, in- 
cluding Greece, Turkey, and other na- 
tions that might properly be included, 
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as for example, Yugoslavia, Sweden, and 
perhaps several others, which may be- 
come very helpful. 

Mr. LONG. I would answer the Sen- 
ator by saying that if the amendment 
offered by the junior Senator from Lou- 
isiana is agreed to, we would include the 
names of Greece and Turkey, which I 
believe proper in view of the fact that 
they have indicated a desire to become 
associated in the North Atlantic Pact; 
and the language which was offered by 
the Senator from New York would have 
the effect of indicating that we should 
also like to associate with certain other 
nations, possibly Yugoslavia, Sweden and 
various others which might be interested 
= 3 in the North Atlantic 

ac 

Mr. IVES. But the Senator still de- 
sires to add Greece and Turkey. 

Mr. LONG. I do. 

Mr. IVES. I have no objection. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, the 
sponsor of the amendment is not on the 
floor, but inasmuch as I moved the sub- 
stitute I am perfectly willing to accept 
the amendment and write it into the 
resolution. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the substitute as modi- 
fied. As many as favor—— 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. LODGE. Are we about to vote on 
the Wherry substitute, the single-pack- 
age substitute incorporating all the 
amendments of the Senate resolution? 

— VICE PRESIDENT. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. LODGE. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. LEHMAN. On what is the Senate 
about to vote? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
before the Senate is on the adoption or 
rejection of the amendment in the na- 
ture of a substitute offered by the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska, as modified by him 
in conformity with the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I only wanted to make 
sure that the vote which is about to be 
taken is not on Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 18, as modified. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is not. 

Mr. LEHMAN. It is only on the 
amendment of the Senator from Ne- 
braska? 

ate VICE PRESIDENT. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. KERR, Mr. President, the senior 
Senator from Oklahoma wants to make 
his position a matter of record by say- 
ing that he will vote against the Wherry 
amendment, as he voted against the 
amendments which were made to Senate 
Resolution 99. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the 
unanimous-consent agreement, no Sena- 
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tor can be recognized unless he is yielded 
to by either the Senator from Texas or 
the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. KERR. I ask the Senator from 
Texas for 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Texas yield 3 minutes to 
the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I am 
acting for the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
CONNALLY] and I shall be glad to yield 
to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I started 
to say that I would vote against the 
Wherry amendment for the reason that 
I was against the amendments to Sen- 
ate Resolution 99 which were offered 
and adopted. In view of the fact that 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Nebraska means that the concurrent 
resolution will be amended to the same 
extent that the Senate resolution was 
amended, I shall vote against it. I agree 
with the statement made by the Senator 
from Louisiana. If we are to name spe- 
cific nations in the resolution, I think 
the names of Turkey and Greece should 
be included, but I am unhappy in that 
his amendment has become a part of the 
amendment against which I shall be 
compelled to vote. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, the only 
difference between the language in the 
amendment and the language in the 
Senate concurrent resolution is in the 
words “Greece and Turkey.” If we agree 
to this particular amendment it will in- 
dicate that the Senate would like to see 
Greece and Turkey brought in. Those 
Senators who are against it as a whole 
can vote against the concurrent reso- 
lution. I hope all Senators will vote 
for this amendment. 

Mr. KERR. If the amendment of the 
Senator from Nebraska is defeated, the 
Senator from Louisiana will still have 
an opportunity to offer the amendment 
which he sponsored, adding Greece and 
Turkey to the resolution as an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. LONG. Of course, I know very 
well that the only other issue involved 
would be that of voting on the McClellan 
amendment all over again. That has oc- 
curred three times during the debate, 
and every Senator has had a chance to 
make his record eminently clear on that. 
The only other question is as to Greece 
and Turkey. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Does not the Senator 
feel that that issue is not now before the 
Senate? There was no objection what- 
ever to the inclusion of Greece and 
Turkey. Every Senator upon the floor 
approved the amendment which has 
been adopted and is a part of the reso- 
lution. I do not think that issue is 
involved. Some Senators intend to vote 
against the amendment of the Senator 
from Nebraska, I shall vote for the res- 
olution on its final passage. Greece and 
Turkey have been unanimously invited 
by the Senate. I do not think that issue 
is now involved. 

Mr. LONG. It is my impression that 
the Senator from Nebraska accepted the 
amendment, which he had a right to 
do—— 

Mr. RUSSELL. Senators have a right 
to express themselves on the floor, and 
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no Senator did express himself on that 
point. If there is any Senator who is 
opposed to the amendment, I should be 
glad to have him say so. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. FULBRIGHT: Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield me 3 or 
4 minutes? 

Mr. GEORGE. Does the Senator wish 
to speak on the amendment in nature of 
a substitute? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes. 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield 3 or 4 minutes 
to the Senator from Arkansas. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Which is 
it—3 or 4 minutes? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
will make it 4 minutes. I shall vote 
against the amendment for much the 
same reason that I voted against the 
Senate Resolution 99. I did not vote 
against it for the reasons which I know 
some of my colleagues have indicated. 
I completely approve of the sending of 
four divisions to Europe. I had as- 
sumed that without such a resolution 
the President, as Commander in Chief, 
had the power to deploy our troops. 
I voted against Senate Resolution 99 and 
shall vote against this one, simply be- 
because I believe it is not the proper 
function of the Senate to undertake to 
determine the deployment of troops, 
either in wartime, or as conditions ac- 
tually exist today. I am unable to see 
any real distinction between the two. 
I feel that, as a matter of fact, we are 
at war today. I have been under the 
impression that we are waging a war, 
and I feel that it is a very dangerous 
precedent for the Senate to undertake 
to conduct such a war, and particularly 
to determine the deployment of troops. 
I have great affection for the junior 
Senator from Nebraska, but I prefer to 
follow the leadership of General Eisen- 
hower in military matters. Therefore 
I shall vote against the substitute and 
the resolution. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin (Mr. WILEY]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Wisconsin is recognized for 2 
minutes. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, it is clear 
to me that the Senate would be utterly 
ridiculous if it were to change its posi- 
tion. Furthermore, I want to say that 
while we have in the Senate resolution 
determined very clearly the sense of the 
Senate, by modifying, as suggested by 
the Senator from Nebraska, the concur- 
rent resolution, we have an opportunity 
to speak the sense of the two bodies of 
the Congress. To go back on what the 
Senate has said in this way and not to 
permit the House to express its opinion 
would seem to me to be the height of the 
ridiculous. 

We are not telling the House any- 
thing. We are sending to the House a 
concurrent resolution. We are asking 
the House to express its opinion. I may 
say that in the committees there was a 
difference of opinion as to whether they 
should report a joint resolution or a con- 
current resolution. A concurrent reso- 
lution was reported because it was the 
unanimous judgment of the Members 
that Congress should implement article 
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3 of the Atlantic Pact, as was stated so 
dynamically three times by the Serator 
from Georgia. Thatis what we would do, 
and do effectively, if we were to follow 
through with the amended concurrent 
resolution. I hope it will be adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of- 
fered by the Senate from Nebraska, in 
the nature of a substitute as modified. 
The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY], and the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnvson] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate on official committee business. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
CanRAN] is absent by leave of the Senate 
on official business. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Mc- 
KELLAR] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Montana [Mr. Mon- 
RAY] is absent on official business. 

On this vote the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. HUMPHREY] is paired with the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr, Bricker]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Minnesota would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from Ohio would vote “yea.” 

If present and voting the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] and the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON] 
would vote “nay.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDEN- 
BERG] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker] 
who is detained on official business is 
paired with the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. HUMPHREY]. If present and voting 
the Senator from Ohio would vote “yea,” 
and the Senator from Minnesota would 
vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 59, 
nays 29, as follows: 


YEAS—59 

Aiken Gillette Morse 
Bennett Hendrickson Mundt 
Brewster Hennings Nixon 
Bridges Hickenlooper O’Conor 
Butler, Md. Hoey O'Mahoney 
Butler, Nebr, Holland Pastore 
Byrd Hunt Robertson 
Cain Jenner Schoeppel 
Capehart Johnson, Colo. Smith, Maine 
Carlson Johnston, S. OC. Smith, N. J. 
Case Smith, N. O 
Chavez Knowland Taft 
Cordon Langer Thye 
Dirksen Long Watkins 
Dworshak McCarthy Welker 
Ecton McClellan Wherry 
Ferguson Malone Wiley 
Flanders Martin Williams 

Maybank Young 
George 

NAYS—29 

Anderson Hayden Monroney 
Benton Hill - Neely 
Clements Ives Russell 
Connally Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Douglas Kerr Smathers 

Kilgore Sparkman 
Eastland Lehman Stennis 
Ellender ge ‘obey 
Pulbright McFarland Underwood 
Green McMahon 

NOT VOTING—8 

Bricker McCarran Murray 
Humphrey McKellar Vandenberg 
Kefauver Magnuson 
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So the amendment offered by Mr. 
Wuerry, in the nature of a substitute, as 
modified, was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
now is on agreeing to the concurrent 
resolution as amended. 

Mr. CONNALLY and other Senators 
asked for the yeas and nays, and they 
were ordered. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, as I 
understand, no further amendments 
may be offered. We are now up to the 
point where we are about to vote on the 
concurrent resolution as amended. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. My understanding of 
the unanimous-consent agreement is 
that the total time for debate on the 
concurrent resolution is an hour, 30 min- 
utes on a side. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
is correct. 

Mr, WHERRY. I do not wish any 
time. One or two Senators would like 
to explain a vote or two. So J yield first 
to the Senator from Utah [Mr. WAT- 
KINS] whatever time he may need, and 
then I shall yield to the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. FERGUSON]. If any other 
Senators wish time, I shall be glad to 
yield it to them. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, there 
are many features of Senate Resolution 
99 and Senate Concurrent Resolution 18 
of which I do not fully approve. How- 
ever, the original text has been improved 
and added to by amendments which give 
some real life and meaning to the reso- 
lutions. 

The subject under discussion, on which 
the resolutions express the opinion of the 
Senate, is the implementation of the 
North Atlantic Pact, ratified in July 
1949. That pact is now the law of the 
land; and as a loyal American citizen I 
intend to support it, even though I voted 
against its approval because the reserva- 
tions which I proposed were not accepted, 

The principal item of discussion, and 
the real issue, has been the question 
whether the President or the Congress 
has the power to implement the pact 
with respect to the sending of American 
armed forces to aid our European allies 
prior to an aggression. The discussion 
in many respects was a repetition of the 
debate conducted when the North At- 
lantic Pact was before the Senate in 
1949. At that time I offered the follow- 
ing reservation: 

The United States understands and con- 
strues article V of the treaty as follows: 

That the United States assumes no obliga- 
tion to restore and maintain the security of 
the North Atlantic Area or to assist any other 
party or parties in said area, by armed force, 
or to employ the military, air, or naval forces 
of the United States under article V or any 
article of the treaty, for any purpose, un- 
less in any particular case the Congress, 
which under the Constitution has the sole 
power to declare war or authorize the em- 
ployment of the military, air, or naval forces 


of the United States, shall by act or joint 
resolution so provide. 


The language of the reservation ex- 
Plains its purposes, but I think it will 
not be out of place to say that what it 
sought to do was to make it clear that 
the power to implement the pact in 
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every respect was with Congress, as a 
part of our constitutional process. Arti- 
cle 11 of the treaty provided that all 
provisions of the treaty should be car- 
ried out in accordance with the consti- 
tutional processes of the nations parties 
to the pact. 

We were assured at that time by the 
Secretary of State, representing the 
President and the administration, and 
by the distinguished chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, the Sena- 
tor from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY], and the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDEN- 
BERG], ranking Republican member of 
the Foreign Relations Committee, that 
the pact would be implemented by action 
of Congress. 

The Senator from Utah was then told 
by the two distinguished Senators whom 
I have just named that my reservation, 
reserving the right of Congress to say if 
and when our Armed Forces should be 
sent to Europe, was wholly unnecessary 
because the rights of Congress were fully 
protected in article 11 of the pact; and 
the Recorp so shows. 

The proponents of the treaty went 
even further than that, and clearly 
stated that the treaty did not in any way 
provide for the sending of troops to Eu- 
rope to garrison that area prior to armed 
aggression. 

The McClellan amendment to para- 
graph 6 of the Senate resolution adopts 
in substance my reservation to the At- 
lantic Pact, which I offered nearly 2 
years ago. That amendment says, in 
effect, that the Senate approves sending 
four divisions, with the proviso that no 
more troops shall be sent without con- 
gressional approval. 

Aside from the approval of the send- 
ing of the four divisions—which, of 
course, gets some type of congressional 
approval now—the main provision was 
that the pact itself must be implemented 
by congressional approval. 

It should be clearly seen now that if 
the reservation which I offered in 1949 
had been adopted, all the current debate 
and misunderstanding as to whether the 
Congress or the President had the power 
would have been wholly unnecessary, 
because the question would have been 
settled by the adoption of that reserva- 
tion. 

It is my firm belief that we should 
have had a joint resolution or a bill to 
implement the pact. The pending reso- 
lutions, as has been stated so many 
times, are simply matters of advice and 
opinion of the Senate or Congress, 
whereas a joint resolution or bill, if en- 
acted, would have been binding upon 
everyone, including the President. 

In addition to the McClellan amend- 
ment, the Senate adopted by an over- 
whelming vote an amendment which I 
offered, which urged the President to 
take steps to have the arms limitation of 
the Italian peace treaty of 1947 removed 
so that Italy could defend herself and 
carry her proper share and burden, ac- 
cording to her agreement, under the At- 
lantic Pact, for her own defense and for 
the defense of the free nations of the 
world. 

While I find some provisions in the 
resolutions which are very objectionable 
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to me, and while I think they fall far 
short of what the Senate should have 
done, still the two amendments to which 
I have previously referred add desirable 
features to the resolutions, to such an 
extent that the good overbalances the 
bad. For that reason, among others 
which I might mention, but which I 
shall not take the time tonight to men- 
tion, I voted for Senate Resolution 99, 
and I shall vote for the adoption of Sen- 
ate Concurrent Resolution 18, as it has 
been amended. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. We have adopted 
Senate Resolution 99, which is an ex- 
pression of the sense of the Senate. We 
are now asked to adopt Senate Con- 
current Resolution 18, which is identical 
with Senate Resolution 99. I should 
like to ask the eminent Senator from 
Utah this question: Suppose the House 
delays action, and there are hearings, 
and it does not act for a considerable 
period of time. Will not the general 
impression be that the Congress of the 
United States has not given approval to 
the principles which the Senate has 
adopted in Senate Resolution 99, and 
will not the force of Senate Resolution 
99, therefore, be weakened? 

Mr. WATKINS. I may say that I do 
not know the public mind. I am not 
a psychologist, and I do not know what 
may happen in people’s minds. It may 
possibly do so. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, acting 
in behalf of the minority leader, I yield 
5 minutes to the junior Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. FERGUSON]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Michigan is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The question now 
before the Senate is on the concurrent 
resolution embodying the terms of the 
Senate resolution which was adopted by 
the Senate. I voted against the Senate 
resolution, because I believe adoption of 
such a measure is not a constitutional 
process nor within the meaning of that 
expression as it was employed in the 
North Atlantic Pact. 

Mr. President, I did not come to the 
Senate with the view, by my vote, of 
abdicating the congressional powers and 
authority under the Constitution to the 
executive department. Neither did I 
come here with the idea that my vote 
would ever help to liquidate the authority 
of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives as representatives of the peo- 
ple. It is Congress, the Executive, and 
the judiciary which make this a great 
representative Republic, and I propose, 
as long as I am here in this Senate, to 
protect the coordinate system of our 
Government jealously. 

Mr. President, we now have before us 
a concurrent resolution, and the question 
is: Shall we now call upon the House of 
Representatives to consider the same 
proposition which the Senate has just 
approved, by its resolution? If that 
were involved, I doubt that I could sup- 
port this concurrent resolution. It would 
merely be a matter of the House adding 
its pious but legally and constitutionally 
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meaningless expression to the likewise 
meaningless and legally ineffective ex- 
pression which the Senate has approved. 

But something more is involved here. 
By voting to send the concurrent resolu- 
tion to the House, the Members of the 
House of Representatives can, on the 
floor of the House if no point of order is 
made, substitute a joint resolution for the 
concurrent resolution. This is the end 
for which many of us have spoken here, 
although we have been blocked off by the 
parliamentary rules of this body from 
considering a joint resolution. By plac- 
ing a joint resolution before Congress we 
would at last be acting in accordance 
with true constitutional process, which 
is the guarantor of all our liberties. 

I have stood upon the Senate floor and 
have attempted to have the Senate res- 
olution recommitted in order that the 
committee could report back to us a joint 
resolution, which is the only form in 
which Congress can properly assert its 
constitutional function. We failed in 
that effort, and some of us who have 
wanted to express ourselves squarely on 
the issue of implementing the North 
Atlantic Pact have been deprived of an 
opportunity to do so, because we held 
foremost the preservation of proper con- 
stitutional processes and insisted upon 
the form of a joint resolution. But there 
now remains this final possibility of get- 
ting a joint resolution before Congress, 
and it is in harmony with parliamentary 
procedures and in the interests of sound 
constitutional process that we should 
permit the House that opportunity. 

In view of that situation, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I shall vote for the concurrent 
resolution, so it may be sent to the House 
and so that the House may determine 
whether it will, if it so desires, substitute 
for the concurrent resolution a joint 
resolution under our constitutional 
procedure. I do not withdraw any of 
my objections to either the simple reso- 
lution or the concurrent resolution 
forms as being meaningless expressions 
within the framework of constitutional 
processes. But I believe it is possible to 
give constitutional meaning and effect to 
the resolutions we have been consider- 
ing by sending the concurrent resolution 
to the House, in order that the House 
may determine whether it wishes to pass 
a joint resolution of genuine validity in 
expressing the constitutional function of 
Congress. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Why is it not possi- 
ble for the House of Representatives, by 
a House resolution, not a joint resolu- 
tion, not a concurrent resolution, to deal 
with these matters? We are not stop- 
ping the House from acting by defeating 
the concurrent resolution. The House 
can take up the matter independently. 
Why must we be tied up indissolubly to 
each other? Why cannot each House 
move independently in the matter? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I will answer the 
Senator’s question by saying there is no 
doubt that the House can act independ- 
ently, and adopt a House resolution, a 
House concurrent resolution, or pass a 
joint resolution. But the Senator misses 
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or avoids the whole point of my argu- 
ment. Anything short of a joint resolu- 
tion, such as a simple or concurrent 
resolution, just does not meet the con- 
stitutional responsibility of Congress. 
That is why I. for one, was unable to 
vote for the resolution just adopted, be- 
cause it abdicates congressional func- 
tions under proper constitutional process. 

But we are now in the process of 
deciding whether a concurrent resolu- 
tion shall go to the House as an expres- 
sion of our opinion. If it goes to the 
House in that form the House will have 
full authority to substitute a joint reso- 
lution, which, in the opinion of the 
Senator from Michigan, would be in full 
compliance with the implementation of 
the treaty and the only means of com- 
pliance with constitutional process. If 
the House fails to substitute or to act 
upon a joint resolution and only passes 
the concurrent resolution or a simple 
resolution of its own then we will merely 
have our own ineffectual action multi- 
plied by two. But on the other hand 
the House is enabled to pass upon a 
joint resolution which I say again is the 
necessary form for the assertion and 
preservation of congressional respon- 
sibility. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN, Is it not perfectly evi- 
dent that if the purpose of the Senator 
from Michigan is to send the measure to 
the House so that the House may make 
it into a joint resolution, delay, debate, 
and confusion will inevitably develop? 
We may be debating this matter for the 
next 3 months, and the force and effect 
of the resolution will be completely lost. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I do 
not agree with those who say that debate 
upon these vital matters results in a dan- 
gerous delay. I think we must demon- 
strate to the world that parliamentary 
processes naturally are not the same as 
dictatorial processes, and that more time 
must be taken by the Congress to perform 
its functions than was taken by Adolf 
Hitler, or is taken by Joe Stalin. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I yield 
two more minutes to the Senator from 
Michigan. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Michigan is recognized for two more 
minutes. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I should like 
to ask the Senator from Michigan if it is 
not true that the Senate of the United 
States has this afternoon, by formal ac- 
tion, by the adoption of the Senate reso- 
lution, decided that it is the province of 
the Congress to authorize the sending 
of troops; and that that issue is over the 
dam? It has been decided by this body 

already, and the question as to what ac- 
tion is taken by the House is moot at this 
time, in view of the action taken by the 
Senate this afternoon. We have already 
decided the question. We have said it is 
the duty of the Congress to implement 
the treaty. 
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Mr. FERGUSON. The Senate has 
uttered a pious expression of its rights 
and a petitioner’s hope respecting what 
the President should do. Beyond that we 
have done nothing of binding, legal, or 
constitutional effect in the direction of 
asserting congressional duty to imple- 
ment the treaty. That much is water 
over the dam, although some day it may 
wash back to engulf us. The next ques- 
tion is, What should we do with the con- 
current resolution? I have come to the 
conclusion that I shall vote for it, so it 
may be sent to the House, in order that 
the House may perform its constitutional 
function as a part of the Congress, in 
order that it may say that under its con- 
stitutional responsibility it should act 
with real effect by adopting a joint reso- 
lution. I have made inquiry of the Par- 
liamentarian of the House, and have 
been told by him that the House can take 
such action under its rules, to substitute 
a joint resolution for the otherwise 
meaningless concurrent resolution, when 
it reaches that body. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. CAIN. For the reasons so plainly, 
and, I think, intelligently stated by the 
junior Senator from Michigan, and be- 
cause I deeply share his hope that be- 
fore this issue is concluded there shall 
have come from somewhere a joint reso- 
lution, I wish to associate myself with the 
junior Senator from Michigan in his 
attitude. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON, I yield. 

Mr. CASE. Does the able Senator 
from Michigan know of any House rule 
that would prevent any single Member 
of the House tomorrow from taking the 
text of the Senate resolution and intro- 
ducing it in the House as a joint resolu- 
tion? 

Mr. FERGUSON. No; I know of no 
rule that would prevent it. And if we 
send the measure there they, under their 
procedure, can take care of it as they 
desire. 

Mr. CASE. But with no compulsion 
to give it any consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I yield 
another minute to the Senator from 
Michigan. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. Does the Senator from 
Michigan agree with me that surely each 
of the Senators who voted in affirmation 
of Senate Resolution 99 is bound in 
honor now to vote for the concurrent 
resolution, because, I read a portion of 
the pledge which Senators took when 
they voted for Senate Resolution 99, as 
it appears on page 4, paragraph 6, line 
19, of Senate Resolution 99. Those who 
voted for that Senate resolution said: 

It is the sense of the Senate that, in the 
interests of sound constitutional processes, 
and of national unity and understanding, 
congressional approval should be obtained of 
any policy requiring the assignment of Amer- 
ican troops abroad. 
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Mr. FERGUSON, I should say that 
binds all who voted for the simple Sen- 
ate resolution, according to their own 
logic, to send it to the House as a con- 
current resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Florida (Mr. 
HoLLanD] 8 minutes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, it 
seems to me that anyone who voted for 
Senate Resolution 99 who heard the 
statement of the distinguished junior 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. FERGUSON] 
would no longer have any question at 
all as to what he should do with the mat- 
ter now pending before us, because the 
Senator from Michigan has made it very 
clear that the reason of the advocates 
of the concurrent resolution, or at least 
of the Senator from Michigan, in sup- 
porting the concurrent resolution, is the 
hope that once in the House, the House 
will make a joint resolution, or make an 
act of Congress out of this proposed con- 
current resolution, and that then we 
will be plunged into the interminable 
difficulties, not only of long House hear- 
ings, not only of long debates in the 
House, but then of conferences, of addi- 
tional debate back over here, and of the 
prospect, if we can judge by what the 
President has indicated as to his position 
heretofore, of a possible veto of the act. 

Mr. President, let me say that, so far 
as the Senator from Florida is concerned, 
he thinks that we have done something 
that is worth while this afternoon in 
adopting Senate Resolution 99, and he 
does not propose to jeopardize that or to 
plunge it into confusion and subject it 
to long delay by supporting the proposed 
concurrent resolution, which it now has 
been admitted by the Senator from 
Michigan, has been proposed with the 
purpose and intent of trying to secure in 
the House an amendment so as to make 
it a joint resolution, and so to undo the 
action taken in this body yesterday af- 
ternoon, after long debate, when the 
Senate refused to approve a motion of- 
fered by the Senator from Ohio [Mr, 
BRICKER] which was designed to accom- 
plish this very thing; that is, to recom- 
mit the Senate resolution with the direc- 
tion that a bill be returned with the same 
contents. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. In a moment, Mr. 
President. 

It is crystal clear how much confusion 
in the Nation, how much nullification of 
the action taken by the Senate a few 
minutes ago by means of the adoption 
of Senate Resolution 99, is within the 
minds of those who now urge the adop- 
tion of the concurrent resolution. 

I yield now to the Senator from New 
Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Would the Sena- 
tor think it might be appropriate at this 
stage of the proceedings to read a por- 
tion of section 7 of article I of the Con- 
stitution, namely: 

Every order, resolution, or vote to which 
the concurrence of the Senate and House of 
Representatives may be necessary * * * 


shall be presented to the President of the 
United States, 
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Is not the real purpose of the present 
effort to obtain a measure which can 
be presented to the President of the 
United States, so that if he then happens 
to sign it, those who advocate the pres- 
ent procedure would be able to say to the 
President, “Now you are bound by what 
is in this measure, regardless of what 
the Constitution may give you in the 
way of executive powers.” 

What was done by us by means of the 
adoption of Senate resolution 99 could 
be accomplished by the House of Repre- 
sentatives; but I think it is important 
to know why it is demanded that the 
Senate now adopt the concurrent reso- 
lution. The purpose is to get it on the 
desk of the President and to try to tie 
his hands. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Ohio will bear with me, I 
shall be glad to yield when I complete 
my argument. 

I repeat that it is completely clear 
that those who sponsor the concurrent 
resolution do so in a deliberate effort 
to undo the action taken by the Senate 
yesterday afternoon in declaring its will 
in disapproving the so-called Bricker 
amendment. 

Mr. President, I do not put myself in 
the position which is being taken ir the 
eyes of the people of the country by 
those who now seem to assert that there 
is no validity whatsoever and no value 
and no merit in the action just taken 
by the Senate. I think there is validity 
in that action. That action was an in- 
terpretative action, very largely, on the 
part of the Senate, which is one of the 
necessary actors in the adoption of a 
treaty, and which exercised that func- 
tion in the approval of the North At- 
lantic Pact. Senate resolution 99 is our 
interpretative action in regard to what 
the Atlantic Pact means, when applied 
to the present situation. 

The situation arising under the At- 
lantic Pact is not one which has sud- 
denly come upon us. We adopted the 
Vandenberg resolution, and then we ap- 
proved the North Atlantic Pact, and 
then we voted in favor of the Mutual Aid 
Defense Act of 1949. We then voted in 
favor of a measure amending that act; 
we did that last year. Both of the last- 
mentioned acts were authorizations. On 
both occasions we subsequently voted 
appropriations based upon those au- 
thorization acts. 

Surely, Mr. President, we are not a 
group of persons who did not under- 
stand what we were moving towards and 
what we were trying to do when we en- 
acted that long legislative program last- 
ing over 3 or 4 years. 

I happen to have before me at this 
time a copy of the Mutual Aid Defense 
Act of 1949. Simply in order to refresh 
the recollection of my colleagues, I re- 
mind them that in section 101 of that 
act, which is Public Law 329, ample evi- 
dence is given, ample notice is given 
to every Member of Congress voting for 
that measure and to all the public of the 
Nation, that what we were working to- 
ward there was an integrated defense 
force contributed by the partners who 
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are participants in the North Atlantic 
Pact. 

I now read a small portion of section 
101 of that act: 

In view of the coming into effect of the 
North Atlantic Treaty and the establish- 
ment thereunder of the Council and Defense 
Committee which will recommend measures 
for the common defense of the North At- 
lantic area, and in view of the fact that the 
task of the Council and Defense Committee 
can be facilitated by immediate steps to in- 
crease the integrated defensive armed 
strength of the parties to the treaty, the 
President is hereby authorized to furnish 
military assistance— 


And so forth. There is no doubt that 
at that time we were working toward the 
authorization of an appropriation, which 
we authorized when we passed that act, 
to build up the integrated military de- 
fensive forces of the participants in the 
treaty, along with our own forces. 

I have before me a copy of the amend- 
ment we made of that act last year, and 
exactly the same language appears in 
it. These acts were directly designed to 
N in part, article III of the 
pact. 

So, Mr. President, we have not been 
drifting; but we have been approaching 
intelligently and continuously a situa- 
tion under which at some time the actual 
realization of the creation and existence 
of an integrated armed force would be 
accomplished. 

What did the Senate do when it 
adopted Senate Resolution 99? It 
simply interpreted the adoption of the 
pact and the meaning of the pact and 
the actions heretofore taken under the 
pact as having, as a minimum, permitted 
and allowed and authorized the further 
and limited implementation of article 
III by setting up at this time the inte- 
grated forces over there, now com- 
manded by General Eisenhower. 

The Senate, as one of the participat- 
ing agents in the adoption of the pact, 
did three or four specific, affirmative 
things in that declaration: We approved 
and confirmed the naming of General 
Eisenhower as the commander in chief; 
we did that in paragraph 1 of our 
resolution. 

We likewise approved and confirmed 
the President’s transfcrring to General 
Eisenhower's command 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Florida has expired. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield 5 minutes 
more to me? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Yes, I yield 5 min- 
utes more to the Senator from Florida. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Florida is recognized for 5 min- 
utes more. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, we 
also approved, by adopting that resolu- 
tion, the giving to General Eisenhower 
of the command over our occupation 
forces—giving it to him as commander 
of the international Atlantic Pact 
forces. 

In paragraph 2 of the resolution we 
approved the finding that present condi- 
tions over there require and justify our 
going ahead to the best of our ability, in 
conjunction with our friends and part- 
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ners there, to meet the obligations of the 
treaty by the setting up of the armed 
force. 

In paragraph 6—although, let me say 
incidentally, paragraphs 3, 4, and 5 also 
have good meaning, of course—in para- 
graph 6 we said in effect that a minimum 
allocation of forces in the creation of 
that military arm of the Atlantic Pact 
is the allocation to it of four additional 
divisions, over and above the troops we 
already have in Eurone. We specifical- 
ly approved the sending of those addi- 
tional four divisions. 

We did not include in that resolution 
any requirement for any additional leg- 
islation whatever with reference to those 
four divisions. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND, I shall yield in a 
moment. 

Mr. President, in adopting Senate 
Resolution 99, we said in clear words that 
insofar as those four divisions are con- 
cerned, we approve and confirm their 
being sent over there to serve as our min- 
imum contribution to that international 
force. 

In speeding along—because I have 
only a few minutes remaining—let me 
remind Senators that that interpreta- 
tion means something, and we want it to 
mean something, not only in this coun- 
try, but outside of this country. 

Let me remind the Senate that the 
adoption of the concurrent resolution— 
with notice now given that it is proposed 
to turn it into a law, in the House bf 
Representatives—means more delay, 
great uncertainty, and means that the 
people of the country in their confusion 
will wonder whether the Senate itself has 
any confidence in the adoption of Senate 
Resolution 99. 

If we wish to support General Eisen- 
hower by allowing immediate action to 
be taken, we had better stand by and 
confirm the action we already have taken 
in connection with Senate Resolution 99, 
as meaning something in this situation. 

In the event of a conference between 
the House of Representatives and the 
Senate or in the event of the making of 
substantial amendments by the House 
of Representatives to the concurrent res- 
olution, we might be placed in the ridicu- 
lous position of having to take, if we 
wish to reach final concurrent action on 
this matter, a position largely different 
from what we ourselves have just 
adopted as our interpretation and as our 
confirming of the setting up of this pro- 
gram under the Atlantic Pact on a 
minimum basis. 

What a ridiculous invitation we would 
give to the House of Representatives and 
what a ridiculous situation we would 
leave ourselves in, in the eyes of the 
public, by creating, by means of our own 


acts, such a situation, if we did it by 


adopting this concurrent resolution, for 
then the probability would be that in the 
course of weeks or months we would be 
called upon to approve something sub- 
stantially different from what we our- 
selves have just adopted as our opinion 
of what is the existing situation and of 
just how, on a minimum basis, the pact, 
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under article 3, has now been imple- 
mented with our approval. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that we 
are asking 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Florida has again 
expired. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, it 
seems to me that we are asking for con- 
fusion of the worst kind, if we adopt the 
concurrent resolution; and I ask the 
Senate to reject it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes more to the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr.HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. TAFT. I have my own time, of 
course. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. How many 
minutes does the Senator yield to the 
Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. WHERRY. 
President. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Texas has yielded two more minutes to 
me. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I wish to 
ask this question 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In whose 
time is the Senator from Ohio speaking? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I have 
yielded 2 minutes to the Senator from 
Ohio. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Very well; 
the Senator from Ohio is recognized for 
2 minutes. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I wish to 
ask this question: The Senate has just 
adopted a Senate resolution which says 
that— 

It is the sense of the Senate that, in the 
interests of sound constitutional processes, 
‘and of national unity and understanding, 
congressional approval should be obtained of 


Two minutes, Mr. 


any policy requiring the assignment of Amer- 
ican troops abroad— 


And so forth. The Senate has just 
declared that in so many words. 

Now the Senator proposes that we 
repudiate what we have just done and 
repudiate what we have just said. The 
Senate has just said that congressional 
approval should be obtained, but now the 
Senator proposes that we refuse to give 
the House of Representatives an oppor- 
tunity to act in regard to this matter. 

The adoption of a concurrent resolu- 
tion would be congressional approval. I 
think it would be better to pass a joint 
resolution, but, nevertheless, a concur- 
rent resolution would be congressional 
approval. How can the Senator now, 
having voted that congressional approval 
was necessary, refuse to set in motion 
the process which will give congres- 
sional approval? 

Mr. HOLLAND. If paragraph 6 
stopped where the distinguished Senator 
from Ohio stopped his reading, the Sen- 
ator from Florida would be in difficulty 
in answering; but it happens that para- 
graph 6 does not stop there but con- 
tinues, after a semicolon in the same 
sentence, and in the same paragraph, 
“and the Senate hereby approves the 
present plan of the President and the 
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Joint Chiefs of Staff to send four addi- 
tional divisions of Ground Forces to 
Western Europe.” 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator does not say 
that that is congressional approval. We 
sa.’ that we give Senate approval. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I call to the attention 
of the distinguished Senator the fact 
that the McClellan amendment, for 
which, as I recall, the Senator voted, 
makes it very clear that additional con- 
gressional action is required only as to 
additional troops beyond the four divi- 
sions. 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator does not 
change the first sentence in the para- 
graph, does he? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, to 
complete my answer to the Senator, if 
anyone wants the House to take action, 
let them go ahead and take it as we did. 
We have no intimation that they want 
to take it. We do not know whether 
they want us to adopt this. They have 
the same right of initiative that we have, 
and so far as the Senator from Florida 
is concerned, he is not willing to leave the 
Senate out on a limb by indicating that 
it doubts the validity and the wisdom of 
the action, which he thinks is excellent 
action, taken by us this afternoon. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, if the 
Senator’s time has expired, I desire to 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. WHERRY. I may say to the Sen- 
ator that I think I have 12 minutes 
remaining. Is that not correct, Mr. 
President? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Nebraska has 12 minutes remain- 


Mr. WHERRY. I yield 2 minutes to 
the distinguished Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr, MCCLELLAN]. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, in 
my remarks to the Senate last Thursday, 
discussing the two resolutions, I said I 
preferred the concurrent resolution, 
because it would be the equivalent of 
getting an expression from the Congress, 
rather than from one branch of the Con- 
gress. However, not knowing what the 
outcome of this legislative battle might 
be, I offered an amendment to Senate 
Resolution 99, which was adopted, and 
which in my judgment clarified one of 
the most vital issues ever to come before 
the Congress. Clarification was neces- 
sary, because of certain confusion as to 
what the resolution meant, in the lan- 
guage reported by the committee. The 
confusion has been cleared up by an 
amendment. I am gratified with the 
results, because I think it preserves the 
basic fundamentals of our democracy. 
I hope the concurrent resolution will be 
adopted. We have said it is the sense 
of the Senate that the Congress should 
approve. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor’s time has expired. 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield another min- 
ute to the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I merely want to 
say that the way to get congressional 
approval is by means of a concurrent 
resolution. It is unnecessary for the 
House to pass a joint resolution. The 
House could reject a joint resolution as 
we did, and I would vote against it. 
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But, Mr. President, the adoption of a 
concurrent resolution would constitute 
approval by the Congress of the four 
divisions now being authorized. Thus 
far we merely have Senate approval, 
with an expression in the resolution that 
it is the sense of the Senate that the 
Congress should approve the policy, if 
additional troops are to be sent. I 
hope the concurrent resolution will be 
adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor’s time has expired. 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield 3 minutes to 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I think 
I shall not require the full 3 minutes, 
but I do want to associate myself with 
the point of view expressed by Senator 
Fercuson of Michigan that the entire 
United States Senate tonight is now to 
vote as to whether to keep faith with a 
decision it has just made by an over- 
whelming vote. It happens that the 
senior Senator from South Dakota voted 
in the negative on that vote, but in vot- 
ing affirmatively, those Senators so vot- 
ing pledged themselves to seek congres- 
sional approval of the implementation 
of the Atlantic Pact. That pledge was 
written specifically into the resolution 
they supported. By their majority action 
it becomes binding upon us all as an 
adopted Senate policy. Just as we must 
vote adequate funds and supplies to pro- 
tect the troops involved, we must re- 
deem and validate the pledges made. 

Mr. President, not to approve Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 18 under the cir- 
cumstances would be to do violence to 
every promise solemnly made through- 
out the whole Atlantic Pact debate, be- 
cause, during the whole debate on the 
North Atlantic Treaty we were repeat- 
edly assured that implementation was to 
be only by congressional approval. Not 
to approve Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 18 would be to do violence also to the 
action which the Senate took in approv- 
ing Senate Resolution 99. As one who 
voted against Senate Resolution 99, for 
reasons which I developed at length at 
the time, I am going to vote for Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 18, because I 
think the Senate should, as a body, keep 
faith with the pledges it made in regis- 
tering that majority vote. Hence, there 
are those of us in the minority who will 
find ourselves associated with actions to 
carry out the promise which has re- 
cently been voted by a majority of our 
colleagues. 

I ask, Mr. President, if they are not 
going to support Senate Concurrent Res- 
olution 18, in heaven’s name, why did 
the committees bring Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 18 before this body? Why 
was it brought to us if its sponsors and 
defenders are now trying to torpedo it 
and knife it in the back and run away 
from it? Was Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 18 actually placed before the 
Senate only as a decoy or a lure, as some 
of us have feared all along? Surely we 
do not want to set our foreign policy and 
send boys to Europe under a policy ap- 
proved only by a simple Senate resolu- 
tion placed before us with such uncon- 
vincing arguments that flagrant legisla- 
tive trickery had to be employed to se- 
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cure its approval. It was predicted dur- 
ing the earlier debate that such was the 
case; that Senate Concurrent Resolution 
18 was never put before us in good faith. 
We now confront the evidence. 

Mr. President, this great Senate can- 
not afford to operate by such deceptive 
methods. Let us keep faith with the fine 
traditions of this body. In redemption 
of its pledge in Senate Resolution 99, and 
in keeping with appropriate legislative 
ethics, the Senate now, by an over- 
whelming vote should vote support of 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 18. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor may not do that at this time. The 
time is in the control of the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. I now yield 3 minutes 
to the distinguished Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. WILEY]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Wisconsin is recognized for 3 min- 
utes. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I rise to 
support the concurrent resolution, and I 
wish briefly to state my reasons for so 
doing. The two committees, sitting 
jointly, reported it to the floor of the 
Senate. Why did they do it? Because 
there were some of us at least who felt, 
as indicated by the Senate resolution, 
that the best way to implement article 3 
of the pact was through congressional 
action. However, as there was a diver- 
sity of opinion, we reported the Senate 
resolution, in order that there might be 
an expression by the Senate, at least, of 
its attitude in relation to the points in- 
yolved, namely, approval of the Presi- 
dent’s suggestion of sending four divi- 
sions, approving their integration into 
the international army, and so forth. 

The suggestion made by the distin- 
guished Senator from Florida that there 
was anything in the picture of the na- 
ture he suggested, is utterly wrong. 
Nothing like it was contemplated. How- 
ever, when this resolution reaches the 
House, if they should feel that they want 
to do what has been suggested, that is 
the business of the House; but I can 
say, Mr. President, upon the best au- 
thority, that nothing could be done in the 
House, any more than in the Senate, to 
convert the concurrent resolution into a 
joint resolution. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. TAFT. If it were changed into 
a joint resolution it would have to come 
back to the Senate, and we would have 
to start all over again and the Senate 
would reject it. 

Mr. WILEY. I have no doubt about 
that. Consequently, I think the argu- 
ment carries no weight. Let us do our 
duty in the sense that we give to the 
House an opportunity to express itself. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Why cannot the 
House do its duty by means of a House 
resolution, without our sending over a 
concurrent resolution? Why do we have 
to tell the House what to do? Why can 
it not act independently? 
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Mr. WILEY. The question is whether 
it would be congressional approval. The 
House can perform its functions with- 
out any direction from us, but the proce- 
dure is that when we have a joint reso- 
lution or a concurrent resolution we 
transmit it to the House, as we do with 
respect to bills. 

I ask the Members of the Senate to 
give serious consideration to the mat- 
ter, because I think there will be a tre- 
mendous misunderstanding throughout 
the country if we do not act as I have 
suggested. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I now 
yield half a minute to the distinguished 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. BUTLER]. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. 
President, the senior Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. McCLELLAN] has so clearly 
and concisely stated my position in con- 
nection with the pending resolution that 
I should like to associate myself with his 
point of view. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I yield 
half a minute to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Iowa [Mr. HIcRENLOO PERI, or & 
minute, if he wants that much time. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I will be sat- 
isfied with half a minute. 

Mr. President, when the Recor is read 
in the morning it will be seen that I said 
that the administration plan was to 
adopt the Senate resolution and to bury 
the concurrent resolution under 6 feet 
of ground. That is now abundantly ap- 
parent. This was one of the most subtle, 
and is now one of the most brazen, legis- 
lative manipulations I have seen in many 
years. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Has either of 
the Senators in control of the time any 
further time to yield for a parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr. WHERRY. No. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
before the Senate is on the final passage 
of the concurrent resolution. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Texas has 17 minutes, 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will yield the Sen- 
ator from Illinois some time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Illinois was about to propound a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thought he was 
asking for time. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Cordon Hendrickson 
Anderson Dirksen Hennings 
Bennett Douglas Hickenlooper 
Benton Duff Hill 

Brewster Dworshak Hoey 

Bridges Eastland Holland 
Butler, Md. Ecton Hunt 

Butler, Nebr. Ellender Ives 

Byrd Ferguson Jenner 

Cain Flanders Johnson, Colo, 
Capehart Pulbright Johnson, Tex. 
Carlson George Johnston, S. C. 
Case Gillette Kem 
Clements Green Kerr 

Connally Hayden Kilgore 


Knowland Morse Smith, N. C. 
Langer Mundt Sparkman 
Lehman Neely Stennis 
Lodge Nixon Taft 

Long O'Conor Thye 
McCarthy O'Mahoney Tobey 
McClellan Pastore Underwood 
McFarland Robertson Watkins 
McMahon Russell Welker 
Malone Saltonstall Wherry 
Martin Schoeppel Wiley 
Maybank Smathers Williams 
Millikin Smith,Maine Young 
Monroney Smith, N. J. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. The question is on agreeing to 
the concurrent resolution, as amended. 
The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavez], the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. Frear], and the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Murray] are absent on official 
business, 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr, 
Humpurey] and the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnvuson] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate on official committee business. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
CARRAN] is absent by leave of the Senate 
on official business. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr, 
McKELLar] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from New Mexico IMr. 
Cuavez] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico would vote “yea” 
and the Senator from Minnesota would 
vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr, 
FREAR] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Delaware would vote “yea” and the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee would vote “nay.” 

I announce further that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Magnuson] would vote “nay.” 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. Iannounce that 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Van- 
DENBERG] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker] 
is detained on official business, and, if 
present, would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 45, 
nays 41, as follows: 


YEAS—45 
Aiken Hickenlooper Nixon 
Brewster Johnson, Colo. Robertson 
Bridges Kem Russell 
Butler, Md. Knowland Saltonstall 
Butler, Nebr. Langer Schoeppel 
Byrd Lodge Smith, Maine 
Cain Long Smith, N. J. 
Capehart McCarthy Smith, N. C. 
Carison McClellan Taft 
Cordon Malone Thye 
Dworshak Martin Tobey 
Ferguson Maybank Watkins 
Flanders Millikin Welker 
George Morse Wiley 
Hendrickson Mundt Young 
NAYS—41 
Anderson Eastland Hoey 
Bennett Ecton Holland 
Benton Ellender Hunt 
Case Fulbright Ives 
Clements Gillette Jenner 
Connally Green Johnson, Tex. 
Dirksen Hayden Johnston, S. C. 
Douglas Hennings Kerr 
Duff Hill Kilgore 
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Lehman O'Conor Stennis 
McFarland O'Mahoney Underwood 
McMahon Pastore Wherry 
Monroney Smathers Williams 
Neely Sparkman 

NOT VOTING—10 
Bricker Kefauver Murray 
Chavez McCarran Vandenberg 
Frear McKellar 
Humphrey Magnuson 


So the concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 18), as amended, was agreed to. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

The concurrent resolution as agreed 
to is as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That— 

1. The Congress approves the action of the 
President of the United States in cooperating 
in the common defensive effort of the North 
Atlantic Treaty nations by designating, at 
their unanimous request, General of the 
Army Dwight D. Eisenhower as Supreme 
Allied Commander, Europe, and in placing 
Armed Forces of the United States in Europe 
under his command; 

2. It is the belief of the Congress that the 
threat to the security of the United States 
and our North Atlantic Treaty partners 
makes it necessary for the United States to 
station abroad such units of our Armed 
Forces as may be necessary and appropriate 
to contribute our fair share of the forces 
needed for the joint defense of the North 
Atlantic area; 

3. It is the sense of the Congress that the 
President of the United States as Commander 
in Chief of the Armed Forces, before taking 
action to send units of ground troops to 
Europe under article 3 of the North Atlantic 
Treaty, should consult the Secretary of De- 
fense and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations of the Senate, 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
House of Representatives, and the Armed 
Services Committees of the Senate and the 
House cf Representatives, and that he should 
likewise consult the Supreme Allied Com- 
mander, Europe; 

4. It is the sense of the Congress that be- 
fore sending units of ground troops to Europe 
under article 3 of the North Atlantic Treaty, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff shall certify to the 
Secretary of Defense that in their opinion 
the parties to the North Atlantic Treaty are 
giving, and have agreed to give, full, realistic 
force and effect to the requirement of article 
3 of said treaty that “by means of continuous 
and effective self-help and mutual aid” they 
will “maintain and develop their individual 
and collective capacity to resist armed at- 
tack,” specifically insofar as the creation of 
combat units is concerned; 

5. The Congress herewith approves the 
understanding that the major contribution 
to the ground forces under General Eisen- 
hower’s command should be made by the 
European members of the North Atlantic 
Treaty, and that such units of the United 
States ground forces as may be assigned to 
the above command shall be so assigned 
only after the Joint Chiefs of Staff certify 
to the Secretary of Defense that in their 
opinion such assignment is a necessary step 
in strengthening the security of the United 
States; and the certified opinions referred 
to in paragraphs 4 and 5 shall be transmitted 
by the Secretary of Defense to the President 
of the United States, and to the Senate Com- 
mittees on Foreign Relations and Armed 
Services, and to the House Committees on 
Foreign Affairs and Armed Services as soon 
as they are received; 

6. It is the sense of the Congress that, in 
the interests of sound constitutional proc- 
esses, and of national unity and understand- 
ing, congressional approval should be ob- 
tained of any policy requiring the assign- 
ment of American troops abroad when such 
essignment is in implementation of article 3 
of the North Atlantic Treaty; and the Con- 
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gress hereby approves the present plans of 
the President and the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
to send four additional divisions of ground 
forces to Western Europe, but it is the sense 
of the Congress that no ground troops in 
addition to such four divisions should be 
sent to Western Europe in implementation 
of article III of the North Atlantic Treaty 
without further congressional approval. 

7. It is the sense of the Congress that the 
President should submit to the Congress at 
intervals of not more than 6 months re- 
ports on the implementation of the North 
Atlantic Treaty, including such information 
as may be made available for this purpose by 
the Supreme Allied Commander, Europe; 

8. It is the sense of the Congress that the 
United States should seek to eliminate all 
provisions of the existing treaty with Italy 
which impose limitations upon the military 
strength of Italy and prevent the perform- 
ance by Italy of her obligations under the 
North Atlantic Treaty to contribute to the 
full extent of her capacity to the defense of 
Western Europe; 

9. It is the sense of the Congress that con- 
sideration should be given to the revision 
of plans for the defense of Europe as soon as 
possible so as to provide for utilization on a 
voluntary basis of the military and other re- 
sources of Western Germany, Spain, Turkey, 
and Greece, but not exclusive of the military 
and other resources of other nations. 


LUXURY TAX ON MEAT 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to speak for a minute on a 
subject which has not been under con- 
sideration. I have before me a clipping 
from yesterday’s Washington Post which 
I desire to insert in the body of the 
RecorpD, which is entitled “Staff Experts 
of Hill Group Propose ‘Luxury’ Tax on 
Meat.” 

The clipping refers to a comment con- 
tained in what is called the Supple- 
mental Staff Materials of the report of 
the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report on the January 1951 Economic 
Report of the President. The statement 
is made, among others, that “from the 
sheer standpoint of production, meat, it 
has often been pointed out, is in reality 
a luxury food.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Record at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


STAFF EXPERTS oF HILL GROUP PROPOSE 
“LUXURY” TAX ON MEAT 


A “luxury tax” on meat has been suggested 
by staff experts of the House-Senate Eco- 
nomic Committee as a way of combating in- 
flation and making greater use of agricul- 
tural resources. 

Meat is “in reality a luxury food,” staff 
members said in their report made public 
with the annual report of the Economic 
Committee. As such, they said, it might 
well be taxed. The committee itself did not 
endorse any such levy. 

The staff report said income groups earn- 
ing more than $3,000 a year account for 64 
percent of the food buying. 

“This means that taxes on certain luxury 
foods might not be amiss,” the experts said. 
“From the sheer standpoint of production, 
meat, it has often been pointed out, is in 
reality a luxury food. 

“Unless fed wholly on grass or other prod- 
ucts from land that cannot be used for food 
production—if fed, for example, on corn— 
livestock consumes food several times the 
calorific value returned in the form of 
meat. +e» 
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Latest Agriculture Department figures 
show meat consumption in the United States 
last year was 145 pounds a person. This 
year, owing to increased production, three 
extra pounds per capita are expected to be 
available. 

The Economic Committee staff made no 
suggestion as to the dollars-and-cents size 
of the meat tax, nor how much it would 
raise. 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, from the sheer standpoint of com- 
mon sense, that statement, I think, is 
nonsense. Meat is a necessity in this 
country and in every other country. Ev- 
eryone considers meat a necessary part 
of his regular diet, and those doing hard 
physical work need it particularly. At 
the very time when we are endeavoring 
to secure the maximum production of 
meat, and at a time when some people 
feel the price of meat is fairly high, I 
cannot think of a more foolish idea than 
to suggest raising the price of meat by 
adding a tax on it. 

Mr. President, I now desire to refer to 
another subject. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Nebraska has the floor. 


REJECTION OF BIDS ON FORMER GERMAN 
EMBASSY BUILDING 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the body of the Recor a short article 
appearing in the Washington Post this 
morning, entitled “Embassy Bids All Re- 
jected.” This article states that al- 
though the bids by private parties for 
the former German Embassy building 
have all been rejected, the Justice De- 
partment is now negotiating with the 
bidders in an attempt to make a sale 
at a better price. I have protested the 
apparent decision to continue with the 
sale. I also ask consent to insert in the 
Recor at this point my letter of protest 
to the Attorney General of the United 
States. 

There being no objection, the newspa- 
per article and the letter were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Washington Post of April 4, 1951] 
EMBASSY BIDS ALL REJECTED 


The Justice Department has rejected all 
bids for the former German Embassy at 1435- 
41 Massachusetts Avenue NW., as “too low,” 
it was learned last night. 

Justice officials are now contacting the four 
bidders with the object of negotiating an 
agreement for a higher price. Bids by others 
will also be welcome, a Justice Department 
spokesman said. 

Appraisals made by professional real estate 
men set a higher price than the top bid of 
$101,050 made in February by Morris Cafritz 
for the huge red brick buildings with their 
70 rooms and 13 baths. Cafritz, Washington 
builder and real estate man, did not an- 
nounce what he intended to do with the 
property. 

The other bidders were Fred L. Van Dolsen, 
who offered $85,100; Melvin Gelman, $60,150 
and Gene D. Pitzer, $36,001. 

The Justice Department seized the prop- 
erty in 1945 under the Enemy Alien Property 
Act. 

APRIL 4, 1951. 
Hon. J. Howarp MCGRATH, 
Attorney General of the United States. 

My Dear Mr. McGratu: This has reference 
to my previous letter of March 7, 1951, in 
which I urged that the former German Em- 
bassy, seized by the Alien Property Custo- 
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dian several years ago and put up for sale 
recently by the Justice Department, be not 
sold, but be held by the United States until 
it can appropriately be returned to the Ger- 
man people. 

I see by this morning’s paper that although 
bids for the Embassy have been rejected, offi- 
cials of the Justice Department are now ne- 
gotiating with the bidders with a view of 
securing a Detter offer than the highest bid. 

Iam shocked and discouraged at this news. 
After the bids had been opened, and it had 
been discovered none of the bids were worth- 
while from a financial standpoint, I had sup- 
posed that the whole project of selling the 
building might be dropped. Certainly this 
renewed indication of your intention to sell 
the building will be a psychological blow to 
our efforts to arrive at a reconcilitation with 
the German people. 

The embassies and legations of all the 
other former enemy countries were either 
returned to them when new governments 
were established, or else are still in the hands 
of the United States, with a view to their 
ultimate return. We have been particularly 
tender of the feelings of those former enemy 
countries which are now Communist pup- 
pets, in the way of returning their official 
diplomatic buildings to them. Singling out 
the German Embassy for sale into private 
hands will be felt by all Germans as an act 
of rank discrimination. It will hinder im- 
measurably our efforts to arrive again at 
some peaceful relationship with the new 
Germany. 

I want to urge again in the strongest pos- 
sible terms that this building not be sold, 
and that these negotiations for sale be called 
off immediately. I believe it is ridiculous, on 
the one hand to talk about our desire to re- 
store Germany to the family of nations, 
while on the other hand, we constantly take 
these actions that are calculated to destroy 
any faith that the Germans may have in our 
purposes. 

Sincerely yours, 
Hud BUTLER, 
United States Senator, Nebraska. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE HOUSING AND 
COMMUNITY FACILITIES AND SERV- 
ICES 


Mr. McFARLAN. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 182, Sen- 
ate bill 349. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The secre- 
tary will state the bill by title. 


The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 


349) to assist the provision of housing 
and community facilities and services 
required in connection with the national 
defense. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Arizona. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(S. 349) to assist the provision of hous- 
ing and community facilities and serv- 
ices required in connection with the na- 
tional defense, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Banking and 
Currency with an amendment. 

Mr. McFARLAND obtained the floor. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield to the 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate reconsider the 
vote by which Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 18 was agreed to. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I 
move to lay on the table the motion to 
reconsider. 
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Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, a 
point of order. It is too late to move to 
reconsid2r the vote. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Arizona yielded to the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit an amendment to Senate bill 349, the 
unfinished business, and I ask that it be 
printed and lie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be received and printed, and 
lie on the table. 

Mr. McCLELLAN, Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 18 was 
agreed to. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move to lay on the table the motion to 
reconsider. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from California to lay on the 
table the motion of the Senator from 
Arkansas 


Mr. McFARLAND. A point of order, 
Mr. President. There is pending busi- 
ness before the Senate. A motion to lay 
on the table is not in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
did not hear the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. McFARLAND. There is pending 
business before the Senate. A motion 
to lay on the table is not in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
is correct. The point of order is sus- 
tained. 

RECESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate take a recess until 
12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 7 
o’clock and 8 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Thursday, 
April 5, 1951, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 4, 1951 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. W. Fred Swank, pastor of Saga- 
more Hill Baptist Church, Fort Worth, 
Tex., offered the following prayer: 


Our Heavenly Father, we are grateful 
for these United States and for this 
House of Representatives. We invoke 
Thy blessings upon our President today, 
upon this Congress, and upon every de- 
liberation here. We pray for peace to 
come in our world. We pray that the 
divine hand of God might direct us in 
these perilous hours toward this peace. 

We remember Thy blessings upon our 
country as you have given to us our glo- 
rious heritage. We would not forget our 
men and women, our boys and girls, 
throughout the breadth of ourland. We 
call down Thy blessings upon our Armed 
Forces, Thy protection upon our service 
men and women in Korea. 

Lead us this day to do Thy will and 
lead us to a spiritual awakening in our 
Nation. Forgive us our sins and remem- 
ber them no more against us forever, for 
we pray it in Jesus’ name and for His 
sake. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 
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PERMISSTON TO COMMITTEES TO SIT 
DURING SESSIONS OF HOUSE 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to 
make a statement. 

Some Members misunderstood the 
Chair yesterday when the Chair said 
there would be no more commitiee sit- 
tings during the sessions of the House 
when important bills were under consid- 
eration. The Chair, of course, meant 
i the bill wes being read for amend- 
ment. 


COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN THE 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Surplus Property of the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments may sit during general de- 
bate this afternoon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No, 22] 
Albert Evins Morton 
Allen, III. Fugate Moulder 
Allen, La. Gamble Multer 
Armstrong Garmatz Murphy 
Bakewell Gillette Murray, Wis. 
Baring Gordon O'Brien, Ill. 
Barrett Halleck O'Konski 
Beamer Havenner Ostertag 
Beckworth Heller Passman 
Bolling Hill Phillips 
Bolton Hunter Poage 
Boykin Jackson, Calif. Powell 
Brown, Ohio Jackson, Wash. Prouty 
Brownson Javits Rains 
Buchanan Kee 
Canfield Kennedy Roosevelt 
Carnahan Kersten Sabath 
Chelf Kilburn Sasscer 
Combs Klein Scott, Hardie 
Cooper Kluczynski tt, 
Coudert Larcade Hugh D., Jr. 
Crosser Latham Shelley 
Curtis, Mo. McGrath Spence 
Curtis, Nebr. McKinnon Springer 
Dawson Machrowicz Stanley 
Deane Mansfield Tackett 
Dingell Meader Talle 
Dollinger Miller, Nebr. Welch 
Dondero Miller, N. Y. Widnall 
Dorn Mitchell Willis 
Ellsworth Morrison Wood, Ga 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call, 341 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 

PEANUT ACREAGE ALLOTMENT 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 2615) to 
amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended, with a Senate 
amendment and agree to the Senate 
amendment, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill and 
the Senate amendment, as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: “That section 358 of the Agricultural 
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Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“1. Subsection (c) is amended to read as 
follows: 

„e) (1) The national acreage allotment 
for 1951, less the acreage to be allotted to new 
farms under subsection (f) of this section, 
shall be apportioned among the States on the 
basis of the larger of the following for each 
State: (a) The acreage allotted to the State 
as its share of the 1950 national acreage allot- 
ment of 2,130,000 acres, or (b) the State's 
share of 2,100,000 acres apportioned to States 
on the basis of the average acreage harvested 
for nuts in each State in the 5 years 
1945-49: Provided, That any allotment so 
determined for any State which is less than 
the 1951 State allotment announced by the 
Secretary prior to the enactment of this Act 
shall be increased to such announced allot- 
ment and the acreage required for such in- 
creases shall be in addition to the 1951 na- 
tional acreage allotment and shall be consid- 
ered in determining State acreage allot- 
ments in future years. For any year 
subsequent to 1951, the national acreage 
allotment for that year, less the acreage to 
be allotted to new farms under subsection 
(£) of this section, shall be apportioned 
among the States on the basis of their share 
of the national acreage allotment for the 
most recent year in which such apportion- 
ment was made. 

“*(2) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, if the Secretary of Agriculture deter- 
mines, on the basis of the average yield per 
acre of peanuts by types during the pre- 
ceding 5 years, adjusted for trends in 
yields and abnormal conditions of produc- 
tion affecting yields in such 5 years, that 
the supply of any type or types of peanuts 
for any marketing year, beginning with the 
1951-52 marketing year, will be insufficient 
to meet the estimated demand for cleaning 
and shelling purposes at prices at which the 

Commodity Credit Corporation may sell for 
such purposes peanuts owned or controlled 
by it, the State allotments for those States 
producing such type or types of peanuts shall 
be increased to the extent determined by 
the Secretary to be required to meet such 
demand but the allotment for any State 
may not be increased under this provision 
above the 1947 harvested acreage of peanuts 
for such State. The total increase so deter- 
mined shall be apportioned among such 
States for distribution among farms produc- 
ing peanuts of such type or types on the 
basis of the average acreage of peanuts of 
such type or types in 3 years immedi- 

| ately preceding the year for which the allot- 
| ments are being determined. The additional 

; Acreage so required shall be in addition to the 

national acreage allotment, the production 

' from such acreage shall be in addition to the 

national marketing quota, and the increase 
in acreage allotted under this provision shall 

‘not be considered in establishing future 
State, county, or farm acreage allotments.’ 

“2. Subsection (d) is amended by chang- 
ing the second sentence to read as follows: 

| “*(d) The State acreage allotment for 1952 
and any subsequent year shall be apportioned 
among farms on which peanuts were pro- 
| duced in any one of the three calendar years 
‘immediately preceding the year for which 

“such apportionment is made, on the basis 
of the following: Past acreage of peanuts, 
taking into consideration the acreage allot- 
ments previously established for the farm; 
abnormal conditions affecting acreage; land, 
labor, and equipment available for the pro- 
| duction of peanuts; crop-rotation practices; 
and soil and other physical factors affecting 
the production of peanuts.’ 

p “3. Add new subsections (e), (f), (g), and 
(h) as follows: 

+ “'(e) Notwithstanding the foregoing pro- 
. Visions of this section, the Secretary may, if 
the State committee recommends such ac- 
tion and if the Secretary determines that 
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such action will facilitate the effective ad- 
ministration of the provisions of the act, 
provide for the apportionment of the State 
acreage allotment for 1952 and any subse- 
quent year among the counties in the State 
on the basis of the past acreage of peanuts 
harvested for nuts (excluding acreage in 
excess of farm allotments) in the county 
during the 5 years immediately preceding 
the year in which such apportionment is 
made, with such adjustments as are deemed 
necessary for abnormal conditions affecting 
acreage, for trends in acreage, and for addi- 
tional allotments for types of peanuts in 
short supply under the provisions of sub- 
section (c). The county acreage allot- 
ment shall be apportioned among farms on 
the basis of the factors set forth in subsec- 
tion (d) of this section. 

) Not more than 1 percent of the na- 
tional acreage allotment shall be appor- 
tioned among farms on which peanuts are 
to be produced during the calendar year for 
which the allotment is made but on which 
peanuts were not produced during any one 
of the past 3 years, on the basis of the 
following: Past peanut-producing experience 
by the producers; land, labor, and equipment 
available for the production of peanuts; 
crop-rotation practices; and soil and other 
physical factors affecting the production of 
peanuts. 

(g) Any part of the acreage allotted to 
individual farms under the provisions of this 
section on which peanuts will not be pro- 
duced and which is voluntarily surrendered 
to the county committee shall be deducted 
from the allotments to such farms and may 
be reapportioned by the county committee 
to other farms in the same county receiving 
allotments, in amounts determined by the 
county committee to be fair and reasonable 
on the basis of land, labor, and equipment 
available for the production of peanuts, 
crop-rotation practices, and soil and other 
physical factors affecting the production of 
peanuts. Any transfer of allotments under 
this provision shall not operate to reduce the 
allotment for any subsequent year for the 
farm from which acreage is transferred, ex- 
cept as the farm becomes ineligible for an 
allotment by failure to produce peanuts dur- 
ing a 3-year period, and any such transfer 
shall not operate to increase the allotment 
for any subsequent year for the farm to 
which the acreage is transferred: Provided, 
That, notwithstanding any other provisions 
of this act, any part of any farm acreage al- 
lotment may be permanently released in writ- 
ing to the county committee by the owner 
and operator of the farm, and reapportioned 
as provided herein. 

) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this section, the allotment determined 
or which would have been determined for 
any land which is removed from agricultural 
production in 1950 or any subsequent year 
for any purpose because of acquisition by 
any Federal, State, or other agency having a 
right of eminent domain shall be placed in 
a pool and shall be available for use in pro- 
viding equitable allotments for farms owned 
or acquired by owners displaced because of 
acquisition of their farms by such agencies, 
Upon application to the county committee, 
within 5 years from the date of such ac- 
quisition of the farm, any owner so displaced 
shall be entitled to have an allotment for 
any other farm owned or acquired by him 
equal to an allotment which would have 
been determined for such other farm plus 
the allotment which would have been de- 
termined for the farm so acquired: Provided, 
That such allotment shall not exceed 50 
percent of the acreage of cropland on the 
farm. 

The provisions of this section shall not 
be applicable if (a) there is any marketing 
quota penalty due with respect to the mar- 
keting of peanuts from the farm acquired by 
the Federal, State, or other agency or by the 
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owner of the farm; (b) any peanuts pro- 
duced on such farm have not been accounted 
for as required by the Secretary; or (c) the 
allotment next established for the farm ac- 
quired by the Federal, State, or other agency 
would have been reduced because of false or 
improper identification of peanuts produced 
on or marketed from such farm.“ 

“Sec. 2. Section 359 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
amended as follows: 

“1. Subsection (a) is amended by adding 
at the end thereof a new sentence as fol- 
lows: ‘Notwithstanding any other provisions 
of this title, no refund of any peralty shall 
be made because of peanuts kept on the farm 
for seed or for home consumption.’ 

“2. Subsection (g) is amended by (1) add- 
ing after ‘1947’ in the first sentence the words 
‘or 1948, if no peanuts were harvested on 
the farm in 1947,’ (2) striking out after the 
word That, where it first appears in the 
proviso, the following words: ‘for the 1950 
crop,’ and (3) by inserting the following new 
sentences after the fifth sentence: ‘As an 
alternative to designated agencies paying 
the prevailing oil value for such excess pea- 
nuts of any type in insufficient supply and 
the subsequent distribution of sales proceeds 
therefrom in accordance with the foregoing 
provisions of this subsection, the Secretary 
may also authorize peanut buyers approved 
pursuant to regulations of the Secretary to 
purchase such peanuts from producers at 
prices not less than those at which such pea- 
nuts may be sold for cleaning and shelling 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation. In 
the event of such authorization by the Sec- 
retary, producers shall have the option of 
either delivering such peanuts to designated 
agencies or selling such peanuts to approved 
peanut buyers, and such sales to approved 
buyers shall have the same effect, with re- 
spect to avoidance of the marketing penalty 
and classification of producers as cooperators, 
as deliveries to designated agencies.’ 

“Sec. 3. The first sentence of section 363 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
as amended, is amended to read as follows: 
Any farmer who is dissatisfied with his farm 
marketing quota may, within 15 days after 
mailing to him of notice as provided in sec- 
tion 362, have such quota reviewed by a local 
review committee composed of three farmers 
from the same or nearby counties appointed 
by the Secretary.’” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman from North Carolina 
explain what the amendment is? 

Mr. COOLEY. The effect of the 
amendment is to decrease by about 50 
percent the peanut-acreage allotment 
which had been authorized in the House 
bill. I am sure the gentleman will re- 
call that the bill had two purposes: 
First, to permit the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to liberalize acreage in the Vir- 
ginia-North Carolina area where the edi- 
ble peanut is grown, so that the acreage 
might be increased as much as might be 
necessary to meet the consumer de- 
mands; and, second, to correct an in- 
equity in Alabama and Texas which re- 
sulted from a bill which we passed in 
1949. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts, Iun- 
derstand there is general agreement 
among the committee members and that 
this is acceptable. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 
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Mr. RANKIN, Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I shall not object to 
this request, for the simple reason that 
the bill as now presented to us is a little 
improvement over the hideous law we 
now have. But it all goes in the wrong 
direction, This regimentation of the 
American farmers is heading toward the 
same kind of regimentation suffered by 
the people behind the iron curtain, I 
sincerely hope that the committee will 
soon bring out a bill to repeal this whole 
program and restore the freedom of the 
American farmers. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 
in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


1951 AMENDMENTS TO THE UNIVERSAL 
MILITARY TRAINING AND SERVICE ACT 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1) to provide 
for the common defense and security of 
the United States and to permit the 
more effective utilization of manpower 
resources of the United States by au- 
thorizing universal military training and 
service, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill S. 1, with Mr. 
Davis of Tennessee in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
45 minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. BARDEN]. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ap- 
preciate the very kind and generous con- 
sideration given me by my good friend, 
Chairman Vinson of Georgia. I do not 
have to state here my affection, and re- 
spect for and my confidence in that gen- 
tleman. I like to deal with him. Oc- 
casionally I am indiscreet enough to 
disagree with him, 

You know, my good friend occupies 
the same position in this legislative body 
that the Sherman tank occupies in Army 
ordnance—he just comes through the 
door, cranks up and rolls on. That is 
the result of years of fine service and the 
confidence of the House in his actions. 
But, as I say, I find myself at this time 
in disagreement with him concerning 
the pending bill. 

There is a little matter that my friend 
referred to on yesterday. . I would not 
accuse him of attempting to leave the 
wrong impression. But the manner in 
which he dealt with it, I fear, might 
have left the wrong impression. I inter- 
rupted the gentleman on the floor, and 
as soon as I had said as much as he 
thought I should have said, he »rushed 
me off by saying, “Yes, I heard the gen- 
tleman in 1948, and he is of the same 
opinion.” What the gentleman intended 
to convey was that my normal position 
is opposed to draft acts. 

In 1940 the gentleman brought a draft 
bill to the floor. My vote was “yea.” 
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In 1941 the gentleman brought a draft 
bill to the floor. My vote was “yea.” In 
1945 the gentleman brought another bill 
to the floor and my vote was “yea.” 

In 1948 the next bill came to the floor. 
In 1948 the gentleman brought a bill to 
the floor and my vote was “nay.” My 
vote was based on the ground that it was 
not necessary, and immediately follow- 
ing the passage of that bill the War De- 
partment suspended inductions and 
never used it any more, which abso- 
lutely justified my vote. In 1950 the 
gentleman brought a bill to the floor and 
my vote was “yea.” So Iam afraid the 
gentleman unintentionally intended to 
leave the impression that probably I 
had wavered in my support of measures 
that dealt with the safety and protec- 
tion of this Nation. 

I do not pose as an arm-chair general 
or admiral. That is the nickname that 
is applied generally to any man who 
dares to differ with those in military au- 
thority. I am perfectly willing for the 
military to conduct their campaigns, to 
run the military. That is their busi- 
That is what we pay them for. I 
do not know how to run a campaign. I 
do not know how to operate an army. 
But, I have been in civil government for 
over 30 years, and this is the second leg- 
islative body that I have served in, and 
in that department I do not bow to gen- 
erals or to admirals, and I have no hesi- 
tancy in saying that I know more about 
the civil government than they will ever 
know. I do not distrust them so long as 
the legislative body is performing their 
proper function, but remember this, 
gentlemen, men that are worth any- 
thing, men that get anywhere, are ambi- 
tious men, and a general would not be 
a general if he were not an ambitious 
man; he would probably be a private. 
So, we have our Government divided into 
the executive, the legislative, and the 
judicial. For what purpose? To keep 
our ship of state in balance, and we know 
how we shudder when any two of those 
departments begin to get close to merg- 
ing. So I only fear the military chiefs 
when we ourselves permit them to in- 
vade and go into a field in which they 
are not well-versed and not qualified to 
be trusted with the internal workings 
of the Government. 

I went before the Committee on 
Armed Services. I spent approximately 
an hour and a quarter there—I do not 
know, some lengthy time. The chair- 
man was very kind to me. I went there 
because I was chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor, and I did 
not know of anything that made any 
greater contribution to America and to 
America’s way of life, to its productivity 
and to making it the greatest nation on 
the face of this earth, than our colleges, 
junior colleges, and our school system, 
I thought there was where the chairman 
of the Committee on Education and La- 
bor should be, and I did my best. 

I attacked the first bill the War De- 
partment sent over here. If I have ever 
seen a horrible bill, of which they them- 
selves should be ashamed, it was that 
bill. I want to compliment the chairman 
of the Committee on Armed Services and 
his great committee on literally tearing 
it to smithereens. You put some very 
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fine improvements in the bill that you 
have up for consideration now, because 
up until that moment the War Depart- 
ment had said, “Away with the colleges 
and the schools and the institutions of 
this country; the military is what we 
are concerned with.” 

I say to you today that when America 
should begin to shudder is when you be- 
gin to subordinate your economic, your 
educational, and your social life in 
America to the military. We have for- 
tunately always been able to coordinate 
and carry the military along with our 
civil government. However, as ambitious 
men, as generals so often are, they are 
not content with going along. They 
want to lead. They want you to follow. 

I do not want to be unkind to a single 
one of them. I have some very fine 
friends, very close personal friends, that 
are high military officials. I know them, 
I respect them, I have associated with 
them. There is not a man in this House 
who, if you had been exposed to the 
same environment and in command of 
the same type of camps, and in absolute 
command, if you please, would not before 
long begin t^ arrive at the point where 
you would believe that you were very 
properly in absolute command, and that 
the only thing necessary would be to 
extend the jurisdiction so you could run 
the whole works. That is confidence in 
one's self, and self-confidence is a neces- 
sary ingredient of a successful and re- 
spectable man, be he general or private 
citizen. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. SHORT. How many of the gen- 
tleman’s friends of the military could be 
elected to Congress? 

Mr. BARDEN. I do not know, I will 
say to the gentleman. There are prob- 
ably some of them that are better quali- 
fied than I, but they would have to 
change some of their ways of politick- 
ing. They are probably very capable, 
but Iam afraid the first order they would 
issue might not be fully obeyed. 

Where are we at this time? We are 
in a horrible war. You can call it a 
police action, you can call it what you 
please, but when 60,000 American boys 
are being killed and wounded it is no 
police action, in my book, It is a war. 

I have no hesitancy in making this 
statement, that a war of that propor- 
tions is not properly in existence unless 
the United States Congress has declared 
war. 

If you do not believe the American 
people think that way, go down and 
have a little chat with them. I listen 
to the radio. I know the responsibility 
which rests on my shoulders, and that 
responsibility rests equally upon every 
one of you. Here we sit today and the 
American people feel that the respon- 
sibility is on our shoulders for the con- 
duct of this war. What do we know 
about it? You are as ignorant of the 
whole operation as Iam. You do not 
know where they are going and where 
they are going to stop. You do not even 
know who is commander in chief, 
whether it is Dean Acheson or General 
MacArthur. So far as I am concerned, 
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as long as I am dealing with legisla- 
tion which affects the American people 
and my constituency, to the extent that 
this legislation affects them, for in ef- 
fect we are measuring out their blood 
by the gallon, I am not going to flinch 
from an expression of my honest and 
sincere opinion on this matter. I do 
not care whether they put my name in 
some kind of a black book, or what they 
do, but I know one thing, my people 
will welcome me back home if it gets too 
hot for me here, and after all they are 
the ones I am most concerned about. 

Now we are fixing to pass some legis- 
lation to deal with this war. And what 
do we do? In the midst of war with 
everything geared so that the atmos- 
phere is tense, we are not thinking along 
peaceful lines as we normally would if 
this world and this country were at 
peace, but we are presented with a Draft 
Act. I must say that it is mecessary to 
continue the Draft Act. It is perfectly 
proper, and every man and woman in 
the House of Representatives knows that 
it is necessary to continue the Draft Act. 
Everyone knows it is necessary to have 
it now and everyone in the House knows 
that to tie in this UMT bill will not help 
the present situation for it will not go 
into operation for from 1 to 3 years from 
now. They cannot put it into effect for 
a year or two, or perhaps 3 years. The 
chairman kindly skipped over that yes- 
terday and he was very indefinite as to 
when it cculd be put into effect. 

Who are we? Have we lost confidence 
in our democratic form of government? 
Are we unwilling to trust to future Con- 
gresses to pass upon such momentous 
matters when they present themselves, 
or are we at this time to assume that we 
are the best Congress that will ever be 
here, and the only group of men capable 
of passing a universal military training 
bill. The issue here is not whether you 
are opposed to a universal military 
training bill or not. As a matter of fact 
I can easily visualize a universal military 
training bill which I could go along with. 
If our educational program is coordi- 
nated with it in such a way that our 
American way of life will not be sub- 
ordinated to the military. But for 
heaven’s sake why should we attempt 
to write it in with an emergency war- 
time draft bill at this time and then in 
a kind of halfway measure? 

The universal military training bill, 
which we have for consideration here is 
not a complete bill, Ido not know what 
is going to happen when that board or 
commission is appointed. I do not know 
what arrangements they are going to 
make. You do not know what distribu- 
tion of soldiers or of the marines or Navy 
men will be made, and what will happen 
to the Marin: Corps I do not know. I 
know one thing, however, if that bill had 
been in effect when Louis Johnson was 
Secretary of Defense, I am afraid the 
Marine Corps would now be a has-been. 
That is just an honest statement. In 
my book there is no finer group of 
trained men, there is not a better group 
of fighting men, there is not a finer out- 
fit on earth when it comes to defending 
this country, than the United States 
Marine Corps. You can write that 
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down. They know how to use man- 
power. In the last war 97 percent of 
their officer personnel saw combat, and 
90 percent of their enlisted personnel. 
You cannot beat that record for using 
manpower. And they used it effectively. 

I am not going to say anything about 
some of the other percentages because 
somebody would say I was talking about 
them. And I am sure every American. 
boy in uniform has used and is now using 
what training he has had to the best of 
his ability. 

Now, I have introduced H. R. 3364. 
I did not introduce that bill as an ex- 
pert on military affairs. I am perfectly 
aware of my limited knowledge in that 
department. I have learned more about 
it since I started this study than I had 
known for some time. So I took the ex- 
act draft bill prepared by the Armed 
Services Committee, with these excep- 
tions: 

No. 1: I changed the period of service 
from 26 to 24 months. That is exactly 
the number of months provided in the 
Senate bill as passed by the Senate. 

Mr. SHORT. Three more than we 
now have? 

Mr. BARDEN. That is right. I then 
increased the age over the bill as pro- 
posed by the Armed Services Commit- 
tee, from 18 ½ years to 19 years, the very 
exact and same age provided in the ex- 
isting draft bill that is in operation now, 

Then I cut out the universal military 
training. 

Those were the changes. 

The draft bill has only been regarded 
by the American people as a piece of 
legislation to be tolerated in time of 
national emergency, in time of war, or in 
time of threat of war. That is what has 
justified it, and they will go along with 
it. We are not only at war now but we 
are in a declared national emergency; 
and if we are to believe what we hear and 
see every day, then we are confronting a 
threat of war, and that does not reguire 
any mild type of legislation. 

I sincerely believe that the thing which 
confronts this Congress today is to pass 
legislation necessary to deal with the 
emergency, and the problems that we 
have confronting us now. When you go 
into a universal military training bill 
and begin to set up a commission and 
give to that commission that all-inclusive 
power of writing out what your universal 
military training bill will be, without any 
authority to amend it, simply send it up 
here to you and if you do not do any- 
thing at all it becomes law, you can 
approve it or disapprove it; if you do not 
do anything, then you have given to that 
commission the power and authority to 
write more law than we have ever given 
authority to any group. That is a cor- 
rect statement. 

I want to tell you this: Right at this 
particular time the American people are 
not interested in our passing out any 
overdoses of authority. They have been 
awakened a little bit lately about the use 
of authority. But you pass this bill, you 
pass a draft bill coupling with it the 
makeshift, skeleton UMT bill, which 2 
or 3 years from now will slide into being 
and begin to operate, and then put a 
5-star general in the White House, and, 
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brother, you can hold onto your hat then 
for you could be in for a ride. 

And do not think that is beyond the 
realm of possibility. The thing for us to 
do is to write a law that would be safe 
in any kind of storm or with any kind 
of person that may take a particular 
whim about a particular service. I have 
seen the time, and you have too, when 
some branches of the service would not 
be in existence today if some of the other 
branches had had their way. 

Now, I want to say a little bit about 
the administration of the present draft 
act by the Department of Defense, who 
determines policy. I am going to make 
this definite outright charge, that in my 
opinion the Defense Department has in- 
tentionally and designedly attempted to 
whittle down, if you please, the number 
of people taken in under this draft bill, 
trying to prepare the way that would 
grease the skids to where you could tie 
on this makeshift UMT bill to a draft 
bill at this particular time. 

You say: “All right, you made that 
statement, now prove it“; and I am go- 
ing to do a little bit of proving. I just 
went to the headquarters in North Caro- 
lina and I found that out of 35,707 men 
examined 11,085 were turned down be- 
cause they failed to pass the mental ex- 
amination; and in that group, mind you, 
were college students, high-school 
students, 3-year high-school students, if 
you please, that had made anywhere 
from 1 to 6 on an examination where 
they could have made a possible 100. Do 
you say that was not brought to their 
attention? It was brought to their at- 
tention by myself, and it was brought to- 
their attention by some of the heads of 
the State departments of the various 
States of the Union. Did that have any 
effect? Why, Mr. Chairman, let me read 
you something here. On April 1, 1951, 
appeared an article headed “High rejec- 
tion reported for Wayne,” the highest 
they had ever seen: 


Out of 125 men from here examined last 
week, 69 failed the mental test. 


Mr. SHORT. Of course, that was 
Fool’s Day. 

Mr. BARDEN. Well, I do not know 
who was qualifying, that is what dis- 
turbs me; I do not know who was quali- 
fying. But I know that out of the last 
quota that went from my home town 
some of the boys that failed the mental 
test at Fort Bragg came back and said: 
“Well, I am going in anyway,” went 
down and joined the National Guard, 
and they were delighted to have them, 
Let me say, by the way, that that is not 
a dumb outfit. ; 

I have a whole pile of figures that will 
back up that very thing. I have ac- 
cused and I have made the statement to 
their own officials and nobody yet has 
denied it, and I do not believe the chair- 
man of this distinguished committee will 
deny that they have turned down thou- 
sands, and thousands, and thousands of 
them who would have filled that man- 
power pool about which the distin- 
aes gentleman was talking yester- 

ay. 

Now, that is kind of rough talk. I do 
not know who is responsible. You can 
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find out almost anything better than 
you can find out who did what in the 
Pentagon Building; it just does not show 
up when you go to look for it. 

Yesterday I listened to the flag waving 
and the drum beating about how Russia 
is going to come over here and chew 
us up into sausage meat and all that. 
There has been too much of that talk 
about what Russia can do. At this time 
I think we should recall a statement 
made by President Roosevelt, and that 
was: “The only thing we have to fear is 
fear itself.” I am not a defeatist, I am 
not afraid of Russia; I have never seen 
or heard of any two Russians yet that 
could not be handled by one of our boys 
if our boy is given proper equipment and 
training. But, they say, they will tear us 
up. No, that is not so. Our boys are 
free men, and free men haye more to 
fight for. 

The only thing we must fear about 
that is that in all their glory they must 
not go to sleep again as they did at Pearl 
Harbor, else someone might get hurt. 
We are not proud of the operation that 
took place there. 

Mr. Chairman, this United States Con- 
gress is not responsible for many of the 
things that are brought down on our 
heads. The United States Congress was 
not responsible for setting up Berlin 
with a hundred-mile circle around it and 
giving it to the Russians, 

I am not attempting to make any ugly 
charges here. Whoever they were they 
used their best judgment, they did the 
best they knew how, and I am not ques- 
tioning that at all. You and I will make 
mistakes as far as that is concerned. 
That is why you and I do not put our- 
selves up as being perfect men and you 
and I having that knowledge had better 
be careful when we set up other men as 
being perfect. I have learned a lot in 
the last few years. I have learned a lot 
about men. I have seen men get a lot 
of publicity, I have seen their pictures in 
the paper a lot of times, I have read a lot 
about them, then when I began to 
scratch around a little bit, and when I 
saw them they did not look that good to 
me. That is exactly the way I am about 
those things. 

But when men in high positions in the 
Pentagon come over here and begin to 
exercise influence in reference to legisla- 
tion that is going to invade every single 
branch of our economy and our Govern- 
ment—our civil, social, and educational 
life—I think those gentlemen are getting 
a little ambitious. I do not blame them 
particularly. But I warn this body it is 
our responsibility to see that that does 
not happen. So the gentleman’s indig- 
nation was probably a little bit prema- 
ture because it was not in the nature of 
a charge. It is simply a statement of 
fact that those men will do it. I do not 
know whether the thirty-eighth parallel 
decision was right or wrong. They tell 
me it was made in the field. I do not 
know which field. I do not know what 
it is going to take to establish it and I 
do not know where we are going to wind 
up, and I do not think this House does. 
But, I do know this one thing, that at 
this time it is the responsibility of this 
Congress to pass the type of legislation 
that will best defend this Nation in the 
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emergency which confronts us now, and 
I think the draft bill will do it. It has 
always carried us through. It will carry 
us through now, and there is not a man 
in this House that could tell you right 
now that it would be even safe, sane, or 
wise to put even the type of UMT they 
have proposed into operation, at once. 
You cannot do it. It has no business 
being coupled onto a draft bill. One, 
the draft bill, is a wartime emergency 
bill; the other, UMT, is a long-range 
peacetime defense measure. 

Now we come to this question of man- 
power. I do not know how many men 
they need. I know the Army is talking in 
terms of millions and in numbers. They 
do not talk about use. They talk in 
terms of millions, and they started off 
with 3,200,000. Is that not right? That 
is what the record says. Then the first 
thing you know, it jumped up, I think, 
to 3,500,000. But, what was the explana- 
tion for the additional 300,000? I do not 
know. I think the explanation was that 
if they did not keep building it up, the 
first thing they knew they would have 
as many men as they needed, and they 
could not get the skeleton UMT bill 
through. And then what happens? On 
yesterday the distinguished chairman 
talked most of the time about 4,000,000 
men. Now I do not know where the 
4,000,000 came from. I do not know 
whether they have gotten almost all of 
their men or not, and they were afraid 
they would not get them, and then 
somebody talked about 4,000,000 to carry 
it on a little bit further. 

Now I heard some of the discussion 
before the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, and I frankly think that Mrs. Ro- 
senberg was trying to be frank with the 
committee, and I noticed how disturbed 
at times she got when the information 
was not at hand. Frankly, she kind of 
bawlad out one colonel that was around 
there. I reckon they got their trou- 
ble straightened out, but she struck me 
as trying to be fair and frank with the 
committee. In talking about this three 
and four million, I do not know how 
many it will take to defend this coun- 
try. But I am in favor of defending 
this country and whatever the number is 
we should raise it. I am still not an 
arm-chair general or an admiral so far 
as that is concerned, but I know one 
thing, before I will have much confi- 
dence in the man who furnishes these 
figures I would pin his ears down a little 
bit and get definite information on it, 
and let us know what we need, and 
then act. We should deal with this 
emergency quickly and adequately. 

Yesterday there was considerable dis- 
cussion about how expensive the draft 
bill was and how inexpensive the UMT 
bill would be. Well now, I do not know 
much about that either, but I know one 
thing, I found a report here, A Pro- 
gram for National Security, May 29, 1949, 
a report of the President’s Advisory 
Commission on Universal Training. 
Among the list of signers of that report 
is Anna M. Rosenberg. Now what does 
that report say? 

On page 37 appears this statement: 

Universal training should not be under- 
taken at all unless the citizens of this coun- 
try understand that it has value only as part 
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of a program that will demand the expendi- 
ture of a much larger proportion of our 
national income than we have ever allocated 
for national defense in time of peace. 


On page 38 this appears: 
It is perfectly apparent that the over-all 


cost of an adequate program is staggering. 
We have no desire to sugar-coat this fact. 


All right; of course it is. You cannot 
make it inexpensive. But it does not 
make any difference how expensive it is. 
If the dollars this Congress appropriates 
are honestly and wisely spent for the na- 
tional defense of this country, then the 
American people are perfectly willing to 
pay the premium on that insurance 
policy of protection. I do not think any- 
body would challenge that. 

Now we come to something else on 
this so-called universal military training 
bill. One of the things that it is said 
are going to make universal military 
training cheap is that you are going to 
pay the trainees $30 a month. I do not 
like that. I do not have an 18-year-old 
boy. The only boy I have is 27 years 
of age and in uniform today. I want 
this war won, and I want him home, 
his wife wants him home, just like the 
rest of you, if you have a son in uniform. 
But I do not like this business of taking 
these boys, if you please, the 1844-year- 
old boys, and paying them $30 a month. 
Why, they say, they are the best soldiers 
on earth, so they are going to take the 
best soldiers on earth and pay them 
boys’ pay, $30 a month. That is not 
right or fair—and in my opinion will not 
work. 

It is not right. The American people 
do not demand it. I say to you that the 
American people are willing to pay those 
boys, if they are soldiering, just what 
they are willing to pay the rest of the 
soldiers, whatever amount may be es- 
tablished. They are willing to pay the 
premium on that insurance policy. 

We come now to the 18% year olds. 
Ido not like it. You talk about drafting 
18-year-old boys. I just do not like it. 
I never have. When a man tells me that 
an 18-year-old kid makes the best soldier, 
I tell him I do not believe he is telling 
the truth. All ycu have to do is read 
some of the statements made by some 
of the men who are in action, not division 
chiefs, but those who are in action with 
the men. They can tell you something 
about that which might be interesting. 
This colonel made this statement before 
the committee. He told about the trou- 
bles he had with the 18-year-old kids and 
how they had to fall out and how he 
would take care of them, and so on. It 
is a bad thing to read so far as that is 
concerned. They talk about the educa- 
tors being in favor of that at this time. 
This comes from the record and this 
comes from Dr. Fuller who testified: 

The survey of the NEA Department of 
Higher Education shows that 964, 81.25 per- 
cent, of the 1,187 colleges and university 
administrators and professors are opposed to 
the drafting of 18-year-olds. 


The 18-year-old draft is not a bit dif- 
ferent from the 18 ½%-year- old draft. 
Virtually every State in the Union has 
the provision that a child cannot enter 
the elementary grades until he is 6 years 
of age. At least half of them cannot get 
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in because they are a few months too 
young. Therefore they have to wait un- 
til the next school term starts. Then the 
rest of them are delayed, either through 
sickness or changing their residence and 
so forth. And the result is, as you know, 
that when they finish they are 18 and 
18% years old. Some of the brighter 
ones, who have apparently been provided 
for, will get in earlier. To prove that, 
I understand the freshman class in col- 
lege is of lower average age than the 
graduates from high school. Of course 
the older ones in high school take a long 
time to graduate. Many of them do not 
go to college, so far as that is concerned. 

The C The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 additional minutes to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will 
yield—may I state that he, being chair- 
man of the Committee on Education and 
Labor, I am sure would be interested to 
know that in January of this year Gor- 
don Gray, former Secretary of War, now 
president of the University of North 
Carolina, the gentleman’s State, and I 
had the honor to address the Association 
of American Colleges and Universities 
at Atlantic City. I think I am safe in 
saying that at least 100 of the 800 men 
who were there representing institutions 
all over the country briefiy discussed 
this subject with me and heartily ap- 
proved the position that the gentleman 
from North Carolina is taking, I heard 
only two or three dissenting. 

Mr. BARDEN. I appreciate the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Missouri, 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Is it 
the gentleman’s opinion that if the 
armed services use the manpower they 
have and use it judiciously, and also re- 
duce the physical standards of those who 
are assigned to noncombat service, that 
they would still have plenty of man- 
power from the 19-year-old group? 

Mr. BARDEN. Absolutely—and may 
I say to the gentleman that they do not 
have to reduce anything. They just 
have to use a little common sense and 
real integrity in administering what 
they already have. 

When a sergeant—and I have affi- 
davits to prove this—when a sergeant 
comes into a big room crowded with 
draftees, who have assembled there for 
their examination, and tells them, “Now, 
listen, if you fail this examination which 
I am fixing to give you, it does not mean 
that you will get out of the Army, but it 
just determines how deep in the ditch 
you will go.” And then he gives them 
the examination. They play dumb, like 
they do not think those boys know what 
is going on. The result of it is that the 
only grade that a lot of them make is 
when they think they are answering the 
questions wrong and they guess right. 
And they know it—they know it. Why, 
heavens above, I saw one class, or one 
group going off and virtually all of the 
men in that one group passed, and the 
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other group had failed. The next time 
the other group that had failed got wise, 
and almost all in both groups failed that 
time. 

Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARDEN. I yield. 

Mr. TEAGUE. Can the gentleman tell 
us why, in World War II, they inducted 
the men and then gave them an exam- 
ination and then placed them, and now 
they want to give them an examination 
first and then determine whether or not 
they are going to take them in? 

Mr. BARDEN. I will let the gentle- 
man draw his own conclusion. I do not 
know what is behind all this because I 
am just as satisfied and convinced of the 
fact as I am that I am living that who- 
ever is managing and operating that 
job has better sense than to run an 
examination the way he is running it, 
unless he is using good sense to realize 
an objective which he seeks. 

Mr.CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARDEN. I yield. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I have seen figures 
from some of the hospitals where the 
Korean boys are being returned, show- 
ing that a much greater percentage of 
the fellows who are being returned are 
in the age bracket 16 to 1842 than those 
older. What significance does the gen- 
tleman attach to that kind of a study? 

Mr. BARDEN. I am a little reluctant 
to pass upon just what takes place over 
there. I do know that at first the casu- 
alty lists carried their ages, 17, 18, 19. 
Then they cut that out and gave only 
their names. I have to rely upon infor- 
mation that comes to me. However, I 
am going to say I have always felt that 
defending this fair land of ours was the 
responsibility of men and not children. 
I do not know where this attitude comes 
from to pass the responsibility down to 
the 18-year-olds. They have not lived. 
They are not responsible for anything 
that has happened, and God knows they 
are not responsible for the condition of 
this world. The poor kids have not even 
lived, and they walk out of high school 
and here they come, and from there on 
the military say, “Hey, Bub, your mom 
and pop are old-timey. We can train 
you better than they can.“ I do not sub- 
scribe to it. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARDEN. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. We were told yesterday 
by the chairraan of the Armed Services 
Committee, and by other members of 
that committee, speaking here about the 
situation with reference to the Reserves, 
with which I fully agree. I think it has 
been a very shameful situation. We were 
told, however, that if we did not go down 
into the 1844-year-old group it would be 
absolutely necessary to continue those 
boys in service who are active reservists 
and who served anywhere from 2 to 6 
and 7 years in World War II. Does the 
gentleman have any definite information 
as to that particular situation; and if 
that is true, where would we get the pool 
of men? 

Mr. BARDEN. Whoever said that had 
better go back and rub out a lot of 
figures, 
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Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARDEN. Yes; I will yield with 
fear and trembling in my heart. 

Mr. VINSON. You need not have any 
fear and trembling in your heart, but I 
just want to get the facts in your head. 
I want to say this, and I will yield you 
five additional minutes in order to make 
a statement. 

Mr. BARDEN. You have already 
promised me 10 minutes if I needed it. 

Mr. VINSON. All right. I want to say 
this to the House, that under the state- 
ment submitted in the report, if you 
maintain the armed services at 3,500,000 
men, and reduce the educational and 


‘physical requirements, you could raise 


a pool sufficient between 19 and 26 to 
take care of an armed force of 3,500,000 
men. That is exactly what we said here, 
not to mislead the House. But when 
they raise the question which was raised 
by the gentleman from Arkansas, if you 
are going to be of any benefit to the vet- 
eran reservists in the active reserves, you 
have got to go to the 1814-year-olds, 

Mr.BARDEN. The gentleman cannot 
quite fit that with the rest of his figures. 
The gentleman cannot fit that with his 
statement that if you lower the physical 
and mental tests you will get all of the 
thousands, and the gentleman says he is 
going to raise three and a half million. 

Mr. VINSON. You will have a 
p00 — 

Mr. BARDEN. What you do is stop 
the clock and say you are not going to 
get any more. 

Mr. VINSON. No. Let us get this 
straight. You will have a pool of 1,200,- 
000 between 19 and 26. 

Mr. BARDEN. Where do you get that 
information? 

Mr. VINSON. We know it from Mrs. 
Rosenberg’s testimony and our own 
figures 


Mr. BARDEN. I am sure she being a 
lady was approximately accurate, but 
definitely an interested witness. 

Mr. VINSON. The figures are abso- 
lutely accurate, and the correctness of 
them is proven by General Hershey that 
by taking all of these people that we 
have been exempting between 19 and 26, 
you will have a pool of 1,200,000 men. 

There must be deducted from that 
800,000 men who must go in, giving a 
net total of some 400,000. Now, 800,000 
reservists have been called who have 
served 5 or 6 years, and if you are going 
to get them out in accordance with the 
bill then we have got to go down to 18 ½. 
So where is the error of saying at 19? 
Because if we want to keep them in you 
can justify 19, but if you want to be 
of any benefit to these reservists, then 
you have got to drop the age to 18%. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. BARDEN. Just a minute; let me 
say this to the gentleman from Georgia: 
What do you expect me to believe when 
the. War Department, the people over 
there in the Defense Department, come 
along and exempt more men than they 
have ever exempted? And here they are 
right now cutting their draft call by 50 
percent for the next month. Then to 
come here and tell me it is so desperate 
that they have got to have those young 
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men. They started out wanting 3,200,- 
000. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. BARDEN. I yield. 

Mr. VINSON. Let me give you the fig- 
ures here. The net pool they will have 
on June 30, 1951, under the present law 
and with present standards—now listen 
to this, I will give the gentleman plenty 
of time—is 410,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has 
again expired. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 10 additional minutes, 
or 15, if he wishes them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
can do that only by unanimous con- 
sent. The gentleman from North Caro- 
lina has consumed an hour. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Georgia be permitted to yield an 
additional 15 minutes to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VINSON. I want to yield to the 
gentleman, because I know him always 
to be very fair. 

The net increase available on June 
30, 1951, between the ages 19 and 26 un- 
der our bill is 822,000. 

The net pool by lowering the draft age 
to 18% is 254,000. That, therefore, 
gives you a net pool under our bill of 
1,493,000 men. 

There must be added to that figure the 
men reaching 18% years in 1952, which 
is 530,000. Add also students no longer 
deferrable, 200,000. This makes a total 
pool in 1952 of 2,230,000. 

There must be taken from that pool 
1,631,000 men, and that takes care of the 
800,000 reservists. But do what the gen- 
tleman says, hold the age limit at 19 
years of age, and not a single reservist 
can come out of the armed service. That 
is the only justification that caused the 
committee to lower the age to 18%. 

Mr. BARDEN. Now, the gentleman 
expects us to take that bait when the 
Defense Department has just exempted 
and deferred around 800,000. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. BARDEN, Les; I shall be pleased 
to. 

Mr. SHORT. The chairman of our 
committee, and every member of the 
committee and of the House should know 
that if you lower the mental and physi- 
cal standards to the January 1945 figure, 
if you will call in married and childless 
men between the ages of 19 and 26, and 
tighten this law, you will get all the men 
required without drafting any 18-year- 
olds or without taking any veteran. Now 
the Chairman knows that. 

Mr. VINSON. The gentleman is 
absolutely correct. 

Mr. SHORT. Sure, I am. 

Mr. VINSON. But what becomes of 
the 828,000 reservists that we want to 
get out after 12 months? 

The issue is clean-cut: You can keep 
the reservists in, if you keep the age at 
19 years. But if you turn the reservists 
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out, you will have to reduce the age to 
18%. That is the justification for it. 

Mr. BARDEN. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia this, and he knows 
it, that a part of the reservists are in 
there of their own will and wish. I do 
not say all of them. Some of the reserv- 
ists are in their as volunteers, because I 
have had trouble trying to get them to 
b> taken in. 

Mr. VINSON. If the gentleman would 
see the hundreds and thousands of let- 
ters that the Membe: of Congress are 
receiving about the injustice that has 
been done the veteran reservists in the 
volunteer and inactive group, who served 
5 or 6 years and now being called back, 
the gentleman would conclude that they 
were not in by their own wish. 

Mr. BARDEN. Yes; and the gentle- 
man knows the Defense Department 
could have gotten just as many as they 
have right now and never touch a one 
of those if it had wanted to. The thing 
that the War Department needs is a good 
going over, Mr. Chairman; that is what 
it needs, and I think the safety of this 
country demands it. I know we have 
some wonderful men over there; I know 
we have some good men over there, so 
far as that is concerned, but they have 
been kicking everybody in the teeth long 
enough. 

Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. TEAGUE. Is it not true that in 
the 1940 Selective Service Act the Con- 
gress said that all men would stay in the 
Reserves and if the War Department had 
carried out that mandate, or the Defense 
Department, we would have had plenty 
of men in the Reserves? 

Mr. BARDEN. The War Department 
has never been interested in the Reserves. 
They want active men to support com- 
missions. We had a big fight on this 
floor when they not only did not pay any 
attention to the Reserves but virtually 
destroyed them, and so they did the same 
thing with the National Guard. They 
did it in both instances and they know 
they were not fair to either. Now, this 
Congress cannot be saddled with the re- 
sponsibility of dropping their guard on 
our defense. Who was it that stopped 
the construction of the Navy ships and 
airplane carriers? Who was it that 
cut down the 70-group Air Force, there- 
by destroying our Air Force? Who was 
it that cut down the size of our Army 
when the volunteers were coming in? 
Do not pass that on to the Congress, I 
will not accept that responsibility on 
my shoulders. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROOKS. This Congress has a 
responsibility of doing something to that 
Reserve program and this particular bill 
will help in that responsibility. 

Mr. BARDEN. All right. I hope the 
gentleman will also accept his responsi- 
bility by seeing that the Draft Act we 
have already passed is properly admin- 
istered and carried through. That is the 
gentleman's responsibility along with 
this other matter. 
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Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. VINSON. May I say in all sincer- 
ity, and weighing every word, that if this 
House adopts the gentleman's suggestion 
of keeping the draft age at 19 years, not 
a single one of the 828,000 reservists can 
be relieved from active duty. 

Mr. BARDEN. I will say to the gen- 
tleman in reply that I disagree with him 
very, very stoutly in that statement. 

Mr. VINSON. Well, that is the fact. 

Mr. BARDEN. If that is true, why did 
they cut off the draft for the next 
month? 

Mr. VINSON. I will tell the gentle- 
man why, and it is commendable on the 
part of the Department. 

Mr. BARDEN. It may be commend- 
able, but let them not blow hot and cold 
at the same time. 

Mr. VINSON. It is not the intention 
of the Department to draft any men un- 
less they are necessary. 

Mr. BARDEN. Now we are getting 
somewhere. If they are not necessary, 
of course they should not draft them, but 
does not the department take them if 
they are necessary, if they feel these men 
should be taken? Of course, they do. 
That is no answer. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I would like to ask 
the gentleman from North Carolina why 
it is that we have so many letters asking 
the Navy Department or the Department 
of the Air Force to allow these people 
who want to enlist and work for their 
country to go in, and why they are not 
taken in? 

Mr. BARDEN. Well, I cannot answer 
that question. I do not know why. I 
do not understand it. I do not under- 
stand why they took a fine young doctor, 
a 6-year medical student down in my 
district, and sent him over to Belvoir 
digging ditches. I do not understand 
why they do a lot of things, but that is 
what has happened. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. KILDAY. I believe the gentle- 
man, as the rest of us, has criticized the 
Armed Forces for having taken men 
faster than they could equip them and 
train them, has he not? 

Mr. BARDEN. Oh, well, now, wait a 
minute. Go ahead and ask whatever 
you want in one question and then I will 
answer the gentleman. I am not a good 
lawyer, but I have sense enough not to 
be led to slaughter. Now go ahead. 

Mr. KILDAY. The point I want to 
make is that we have all been critical 
and resentful about the Air Force for 
sending 70,000 recruits to my town 
where they did not have barracks and 
equipment for them. It was brought out 
by the gentleman from Missouri that 
that was contrary to proper procedure. 
Now I pose the question: Should the 
Army take in April 80,000 when it can 
only utilize 60,000, and take 80,000 in 
May when it could only utilize 40,000, 
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or should they not come in in the orderly 
manner in which they can equip, utilize, 
and train them? 

Mr. BARDEN. All right, let some of 
those 40,000 and 60,000 take the place of 
some of those reserves that ought to 
come out, if they are too crowded. That 
is the way I would let them go. Listen. 
Do not come here telling me that the 
War Department has not had enough 
money to build camps and construct 
camps and other facilities for those men, 
because they have all the darn money we 
have and then some, and they have had 
all the money they need, and they got 
every darn cent they asked for. 

Mr. KILDAY. Can we not have any 
more light than heat? 

Mr. BARDEN. Maybe the gentleman 
could turn on some. They are spending 
my tax money. 

Mr. KILDAY. Very well. The gen- 
tleman says “Why not use some of them.” 
I am sure the gentleman agrees with the 
provision in the bill that a man should be 
trained 6 months before he is sent into 
combat, and if the training facilities are 
not available, no matter whose fault it 
is, they must be trained before they are 
sent into combat, and I take it that the 
question is not how that man got to 
Korea, but how we are going to get him 
out. 

Mr. BAPDEN. That is good, but I 
thought the gentleman would get some 
religion a little earlier so that we would 
not have these boys killed over there. 
They can give them good training, and 
they ought not to send a kid or grown 
man into battle that is not well trained, 
and when they have done it, it has 
been their fault and a lack of their own 
bookkeeping. They did not have to do 
that, because their duty is to train 
men. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARDEN. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. If you 
want an example of the type of peace- 
time training given our boys, just recall 
about a year ago when the peacetime- 
trained men went into Korea and were 
pushed all over the lot, and it took the 
reserves and the trained marines to get 
them down to the point of fighting. 

Mr. BARDEN. Of course, they ought 
to have training, and we have given 
them the money, and if they had not all 
been sitting on rubber cushions over 
there in the Pentagon Building they 
could have trained these men and they 
know it. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARDEN. I am afraid somebody 
is thinking I am too critical of the army, 
and I do not have a single gun. 

Mr. SHORT. But the Eightieth 
Congress passed a $75,000,000 appro- 
priation for the Air Force and they never 
spent a dime of it and they did not build 
up the reserves. They dallied in order 
to cram this thing down our throats. 

Mr. BARDEN. We know the respon- 
sibility for the cutting down is not this 
Congress, and I am not going to accept 
responsibility for it. The gentleman 
eee Texas can if he wants to, but I am 
no 
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Mr. KILDAY. When my time comes 
I can be more critical of the Department 
than the gentleman can because I know 
more about it. 

Mr. BARDEN. Iam satisfied the gen- 
tleman does. But, Iam not trying to be 
destructively critical. I am trying to 
offer constructive criticism. I am con- 
cerned over these things, and they affect 
every man in this country, and what I 
want to do is to simply reiterate and im- 
press upon you this fact that we are in 
an emergency, a dangerous emergency. 
The draft bill is an emergency bill, and 
that is what I think we should give our 
attention to and not try to stuff in and 
tie onto a so-called skeleton UMT bill of 
this kind something to give effect—the 
gentleman would not say it would be 1, 
2, or 3 years, but we are going to pass 
something because we have allocated to 
ourselves all the wisdom. That piece of 
legislation is the type of long-range 
peacetime legislation that should be 
given consideration by this body when 
our minds are quiet and when we can 
take care of and give consideration to 
our educational and our economic and 
all the other ingredients that make up 
our American way of life. Let us not 
give them sulfa, penicillin, all at the 
same time. There is no telling what 
would happen to the patient. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia, 

Mr. WHEELER. When the gentle- 
man directed a question a moment ago 
as to why this draft quota could not be 
increased back to its full quota next 
month and let these 50 percent that they 
claim they cannot use take the place of 
some of these reservists, I wonder if the 
gentleman was satisfied with the answer 
he got. 

Mr. BARDEN. When a man begins 
smothering me with figures I cannot 
keep up with him. I served in the State 
legislature one time when we passed a 
resolution against the revenue collector 
of the State, that he had to give a de- 
tailed accounting of everything, all the 
revenue and all, and it had to be read 
in the House verbatim. He took 2 
months to prepare it and wore out three 
reading clerks, and the second day of 
reading there was not a soul in there 
but the reading clerk. I learned then 
not to get tangled up with too many 
figures. 

Mr. WHEELER. Frankly, I was not 
satisfied with the answer. 

Mr. BARDEN. I am not satisfied with 
a lot that is in this bill. I believe I am 
fairly honest, and I believe I try to be 
fair-minded, but I just do not believe 
that anybody would deny the fact that 
we have had a little bit of slanted infor- 
mation, I mean, kind of on the tinted 
side, preparing the way to tie the so- 
called skeleton type universal military 
training to the draft bill, at a time when 
the smoke of battle is in the air, at a time 
when they say—and they said this until 
somebody clipped them on it—that if we 
do not get it tied to it now we will never 
get it passed. If that is true, it never 
c<hould pass. If it cannot pass this Con- 
cress in time of peace on its merit and 
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cool, calm deliberation, it never should 
pass and become a law. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 seconds to make a correction. 
I said the Eightieth Congress passed an 
appropriation for the Reserves and the 
Air Force of $75,000,000. I meant $750,- 
000,000. To be exact, I think it was $788,- 
000,600. 

Mr. VINSON. If the gentleman wants 
to be correct, it was $822,000,000. 

Mr. SHORT. I want to be conserva- 
tive. It was $822,000,000, and no one 
fought harder for that appropriation 
than the chairman of our committee, 
CARL Vinson. We voted $822,000,000, and 
they did not spend anything. They neg- 
lected shamefully and ignored the Re- 
serves. You can draw your own conclu- 
sion. 

Mr. Chairman, I now yield 30 minutes 
to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr, 
ARENDS]. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, this bill 
is probably the most important measure 
to come before this Congress. It must 
be remembered that we are here dealing 
with individual lives. We are here de- 
ciding who shall be obliged by the force 
of law to give up their normal pursuits as 
free men to don a military uniform and 
to obey without question all military 
commands. Such decisions should give 
us pause. Nothing is more sacred or 
more precious than man’s God-given 
right to life, liberty, and pursuit of hap- 
piness. 

As a peace-loving people, militarism 
in any form is abhorrent to our thinking. 
As a people who love liberty even more 
than peace, we are basically opposed to 
conscription of any kind. It is only 
when we are convinced that our coun- 
try’s security is at stake, and there is no 
alternative, that we accept compulsory 
military service. 

I am convinced that our country’s se- 
curity is at stake, and it is imperative 
that we build up our defense, I am con- 
vinced that the international situation is 
presently such that we have no alter- 
native but to increase the size of our 
armed services. To do this we must have 
some kind of draft or compulsory mili- 
tary service law. We have no alternative 
but to find ways and means to raise ad- 
ditional.men for the respective services 
in order that we may have a national 
defense prepared for any emergency. 

As a member of the Committee on 
Armed Services, I accordingly voted to 
report this bill. But when I voted to 
report this bill, I did so with several 
strong reservations, which I expressed in 
committee and which I expressed before 
the Committee on Rules in an appeal for 
this liberal rule the committee has given 
us. 

Iam indeed pleased that when we read 
this bill for amendment the House mem- 
bership as a whole, speaking for all the 
people, will have an opportunity to weigh 
carefully and decide upon the funda- 
mental issues which the bill before us 
presents. My differences with the com- 
mittee bill are not on matters of detail 
but on certain basic issues. It is to these 
basic issues that I should like at this 
time to direct your attention. 
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In voting to report this bill I have 
accepted the thesis, to which I believe 
every member agrees, that we are faced 
with a defense emergency situation. I 
have also accepted the contention of our 
military leaders that for a sound de- 
fense we should have a military force of 
3,467,000 men. 

The problem then arises as to the best 
way to raise a military force of this size 
with a minimum of individual hardship 
and with a minimum of impact on our 
economic and social life. The Commit- 
tee on Armed Services has diligently ex- 
plored all aspects of this difficult prob- 
lem. We have earnestly sought to amend 
the Selective Service Act in such particu- 
lars as to have a system that will be as 
sound, as fair, and as equitable as can 
possibly be devised. 

I do not believe that anyone, how- 
ever much he may try, can possibly de- 
vise a perfect system for taking men 
into the military service. There are 
honest differences of opinion as to what 
should be the age groups subject to in- 
duction, what should be the required 
length of service, and what persons 
should be deferred. These differences 
found vigorous expression in the com- 
mittee, and they will doubtless find simi- 
lar expression here on the floor. 

Personally, I have been, and continue 
to be, opposed to the drafting of 18-year- 
old boys into the armed services in the 
absence of clear and convincing evi- 
dence that such a step is necessary for 
the safety of our country. While the 
administration has recommended that 
we reduce the draft age from 19 to 18, 
the officials who appeared before our 
committee were unconvincing in at- 
tempting to show us why this was neces- 
sary to fill their stated manpower re- 
quirements. 

I am inclined to the view that we can 
probably raise the projected military 
force of 3,467,000 men without lowering 
the present draft age minimum of 19. 
But in order to provide the military with 
a margin of safety, that they may have a 
pool of available men from which to 
draw, I can support our committee in its 
recommendation that the draft age be 
lowered to 18% with the definite stipula- 
tion and prohibition in the law that no 
inductee may be assigned to duty in a 
combat area until he has had at least 6 
months’ training or before reaching the 
age of 19. 

Without entering into the pros and 
cons, and all the details with respect 
to the proposed changes in the Selective 
Service Act, suffice it to say that, in gen- 
eral, on this feature of the bill, I can 
support the committee’s recommenda- 
tion. That is evidenced by the fact that I 
voted to report the bill. I recognize the 
necessity for certain changes in the 
Selective Service Act and the necessity 
of relieving reservists from extended ac- 
tive duty. 

But in the bill before us the Committee 
on Armed Services has not confined its 
recommendation solely to amendments 
to the Selective Service Act, which is a 
temporary emergency measure. It has 
embodied in the same bill a permanent 
long-range universal military training 
program. That part of the bill which 
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amends the Selective Service Act to sup- 
ply our immediate military manpower 
needs has been tied in with that part 
which sets up a universal military train- 
ing program for the distant future. To 
this procedure I earnestly object. What- 
ever the merits of this or any other pro- 
posed universal military training pro- 
gram, it is my firm conviction that such 
a program should be considered separate 
and apart from our present emergency 
needs, 

The issue is not whether we should or 
should not have universal military train- 
ing. I am not now arguing the case for 
or against such a program, Iam simply 
insisting, as I urged in committee, that 
we consider such a program on its own 
merits and not endeavor to force it on 
the country by tying it in with an ob- 
viously emergency need. 

As I have said, conscription of any 
kind is repugnant to the thinking of the 
free people of this great free country of 
ours. Our people do not like the Selec- 
tive Service Act, but they accept it be- 
cause they appreciate its necessity for 
their own security in an unsettled world 
where liberty is seriously threatened. 

They accept it because it is a presently 
inescapable emergency need and because 
it is temporary. They look forward to 
the day when such a law will no longer 
be on the statute books. 

The bill before us provides for the ex- 
piration of the Selective Service Act by 
operation of law in 1954. A fixed ter- 
mination date in any emergency legisla- 
tion is a highly important provision. It 
preserves the temporary character of the 
legislation and forces a periodic review 
of the law by Congress. 

But there is no such termination-date 
provision in the universal-training-pro- 
gram features of this bill, The reason 
is obvious. It lacks such a provision be- 
cause the program is deliberately de- 
signed to become permanent policy. 
This part of the bill is not supposed to 
be temporary. And yet it is made part 
of a bill which comes before us only be- 
cause we are confronted with an emer- 
gency situation. 

It is one thing to amend and extend 
the Selective Service Act and quite an- 
other to set up a long-range universal- 
military-training program, There is no 
justification whatever for wrapping in 
one tight package, as this bill does, both 
a short-range emergency program and a 
long-range permanent program. 

It may be that many of the Members 
feel that it is both desirable and neces- 
sary that the country enter upon a long- 
range universal-military-training pro- 
gram. With that view I am not now de- 
bating the pros or cons. However an 
ardent advocate one may be for such a 
program, I cannot understand why any 
objection should be raised to the House 
facing the issue fairly and squarely. I 
am, therefore, appealing to the House to 
separate the selective-service features 
from the universal-military-training- 
program features, with each to be con- 
sidered on its own merits separate and 
apart from each other. 

We will have such an opportunity 
when we begin to read this bill for 
amendment. We will have this oppor- 
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tunity when a substitute bill, which it- 
self will be subject to amendment, is 
presented to the House. 

It has been said that those of us who 
seek to separate the draft questions from 
the UMT features of the pending bill 
are really seeking to defeat UMT. That 
may be the objective of some, but it is 
certainly not mine. They contend that 
by thus dividing the bill so that each 
program is considered separately the 
House will reject UMT. To make this 
contention is to say that the American 
people do not want UMT, but will never- 
theless force the program upon them by 
tying it in with an emergency program 
they know the country must adopt. I, 
for one, will not be a party to such a 
scheme, plan, method, device—or what- 
ever you wish to call it—which is tanta- 
mount to deceiving the people we repre- 
sent, 

The argument has also been made that 
the terms of the pending bill itself will 
provide Congress with an opportunity to 
pass on the proposed universal training 
program. They stress the fact that the 
bill sets up a national security commis- 
sion of five members to prepare a uni- 
versal training plan to be submitted to 
Congress to be accepted or rejected with- 
in 60 days, Let us not be deceived by this 
suggested way of legislating. The deci- 
sion to be made at that time will not be, 
as they apparently would have us believe, 
whether we will enter upon a universal 
military training program, Not at all. 
That decision will simply be as to the 
kind of training program, for the bill by 
its terms will have already established 
a national security training corps, and 
once such a corps is established by law 
we are certain to have some kind of a 
training plan. 

As I said at the time I testified before 
the Committee on Rules, it is like going 
to a doctor to see if you need an opera- 
tion. He operates and advises that you 
do not need the operation. You get it 
whether you want it or need it. 

If the House should decide to adopt 
this or some other universal military 
training program, I think there should 
be a definite cut-off date as in the in- 
stance of the selective service. The Con- 
gress can always repeal the law, but 
we know from experience that once a 
law gets on the statute books and a pro- 
gram gets under way, it is likely to con- 
tinue foreyer. Vested interests develop 
and new and additional reasons are 
found for its continuance. A provision 
in the law which fixes a time certain 
that it will expire automatically forces 
a periodic review by the Congress and 
automatically raises the question be- 
fore the people as to the wisdom or ad- 
visability of the program. 

There is a third basic issue which I 
earnestly believe this bill presents to 
us for decision. Ishall refer to it briefly, 
as I may avail myself of the privilege 
of discussing it when a contemplated 
amendment is offered. 

The bill we have before us does not 
provide for a definite ceiling on the num- 
ber of men who are to be in our armed 
services. The military leaders have told 
us that our present defense needs call 
for 3,467,000 men. If we thus wrote into 
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the bill a manpower ceiling of 3,500,000 
we would be authorizing more than con- 
templated and leave a sizable pool from 
which they can draw. 

It has been contended that fixing a 
ceiling would tie the hands of our mili- 
tary leaders, that the developments may 
be such that we will need a larger Army, 
Navy, and Air Force than presently con- 
templated. That argument is not per- 
suasive with me. It is the typical argu- 
ment advanced whenever it is sought to 
have Congress abdicate its legislative re- 
sponsibilities so that the executive 
branch may have power without lim- 
itation. 

To be sure, there is the possibility that 
the international developments may be 
such that we will be obliged to raise an 
even larger military force than presently 
planned. No one of us can foresee the 
future. If such a necessity should un- 
fortunately develop, Congress can always 
raise the ceiling, just as we can always 
extend the date that a law will continue 
in operation. The Congress is a con- 
tinuing institution. It is always avail- 
able and ready to act to meet a national 
need. And, after all, the primary re- 
sponsibility for our country’s defense is 
vested in the Congress. We are specifi- 
cally charged with this responsibility by 
the Constitution itself. 

It has also been said that fixing a 
ceiling would adversely affect the morale 
of the people in Europe who are allied 
with us in opposition to communism. 
That argument is even less persuasive 
with me. In fact, I have too often heard 
the argument about the effect of what 
we do here in the United States on 
people’s morale abroad that I sometimes 
wonder whether we are being asked to 
legislate in the interest of our own 
people or solely in the interest of people 
of other nations. 

I think it is long since time when we 
should begin to think of the morale of 
our own people whose boys will compose 
this military force and whose taxes de- 
fray the great costs. I think we owe it 
to ourselves and to the people we repre- 
sent to say definitely how large this mili- 
tary establishment shall be. To do so is 
our duty and responsibility under the 
Constitution. 

This brings me to the fourth basic 
issue which this pending bill presents, 
I believe a provision should be written 
into the bill to provide that the man- 
power authorized by the bill cannot be 
committed to a continental army under 
the Atlantic Pact without authorization 
by Congress. 

In asking that such a provision be 
written into this bill to raise our military 
forces to 3,467,000 men, I am not asking 
that we pass upon the question whether 
our troops should be sent to Europe for 
integration into an international peace- 
time army. That is not the question at 
issue. Nor is the question at issue with 
pines to how many divisions are to be 
sent. 

The proposed prohibition in this bill 
raises one fundamental question and 
only one: That is whether the Congress, 
which represents the people and which 
is charged under the Constitution with 
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primary responsibility for our military 
forces, shall have a voice in whether the 
troops are sent. This is a proposal which 
should be supported by both proponents 
and opponents of the plan to make 
American ground troops a part of an 
integrated European army. Even the 
most ardent advocates of this proposed 
program under the North Atlantic Pact 
should support the right of the people, 
through their representatives in Con- 
gross, to have a voice in this momentous 
decision. 

I am not a lawyer. And I do not in- 
tend to engage in any legalistic argu- 
ment over whether or not the President 
has authority under our Constitution to 
take such action without authorization 
from Congress. The President claims 
he has such authority as Commander in 
Chief. On the other hand, section 8 of 
article I of the Constitution very clearly 
sets forth in several successive para- 
graphs that it is the Congress which has 
the power “to declare war, to raise and 
support armies, to provide and maintain 
a navy” and “to make the rules for the 
Government and regulation of the land 
and naval forces.” 

At the very best, the authority asserted 
by the President is questionable, and it 
is in direct conflict with the powers that 
are vested in the people's Congress. One 
might well ask, “Opon what meat doth 
this our Caesar feed that he is grown so 
great.”—that he arrogates to himself all 
authority over our Armed Forces, to 
send them wherever he wishes, as many 
as he wishes, whenever he wishes, and 
almost for any purpose he may wish. 
One might again ask, “Upon what meat 
doth this our Caesar feed” that he is not 
willing to let the Congress so much as 


participate with him in this historic de- 


cision; but, on the contrary, deliberately 
seeks to bypass the Congress. “Upon 
what meat doth this our Caesar feed” 
that he callously disregards his assur- 
ances to the Senate when it ratified the 
North Atlantic Pact that the Congress 
would participate in the decision 
whether any American troops would be 
sent to Europe to implement the Pact. 

How can the American people have 
confidence in the President when he is 
unwilling to take the people themselves 
into confidence? How can we possibly 
achieve national unity in meeting this 
threat to our security, and in solving 
the grave problems confronting us, if 
the President refuses to allow the peo- 
ple any voice whatever in a momentous 
decision of this character? How can we 
expect the people to give their support 
and make the sacrifices involved in a 
program in which they are deliberately 
denied a voice? 

That is all we seek by proposing that 
there be written into this bill a specific 
prohibition against using the American 
troops as a part of an integrated army in 
Europe until authorized by Congress. 
We do not seek to prevent the use of our 
troops in this manner. We do not seek 
to prevent.the implementation of the 
Atlantic Pact. We simply seek by this 
proposed amendment to give the people, 
through their Congress, a voice in the 
decision as to whether the troops are to 
be sent and, if so, in what number. 
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Permit me to remind you that in the 
1940 Selective Service Act we wrote a 
prohibition against sending troops out- 
side the Western Hemisphere. Permit 
me also to remind you that in this bill 
itself there is a prohibition against send- 
ing inductees to other countries without 
first having had a stipulated amount of 
training. There is a firm legislative ba- 
sis for this proposed prohibition. 

There are a number of other features 
of the bill that I should like to discuss. I 
have confined my remarks to four basic 
issues involved in this pending bill. I 
have sought to direct your attention to 
four principal points which I advocated 
in committee and which I hope will be 
adopted by the House: First, divide the 
bill between the selective-service part 
and that pertaining to universal military 
training; second, a definite cut-off date; 
third, a fixed ceiling of 3,500,000; and 
fourth, a prohibition against sending 
our troops for service in the Atlantic 
Pact continental army without authori- 
zation from Congress. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS, I yield. 

Mr. SHORT. Of course, they have 
mixed the orange juice with the castor 
oil and they have sugarcoated the pill. 
The only reason on earth for this illicit, 
unholy clandestine marriage is because 
now is the time to push UMT over. 

Mr. ARENDS. I so stated in my re- 
marks, but in much less colorful lan- 
guage. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield. 

Mr. JONAS. If I understood the gen- 
tleman correctly, he stated that he voted 
to report out this bill in its present form. 

Mr. ARENDS. Yes; with definite res- 
ervations. As I explained, our defense 
needs require us to take some action on 
the selective-service law so as to raise 
additional men. 

Mr. JONAS. Has there been a minor- 
ity report filed? 

Mr. ARENDS. No. 

Mr. JONAS. Not by any member of 
the committee? 

Mr. ARENDS. No member of the 
committee filed a minority report. 

Mr. SHORT. Will the gentleman 
yield at that point? 

Mr. ARENDS, I yield. 

Mr. SHORT. No minority report has 
been filed, but the members of the com- 
mittee have made their positions rather 
clear and unmistakable. 

Mr. JONAS. I do not think there is 
any question about that, but I do believe 
the custom is to file a minority report. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr, Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS, I yield. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Simply to say 
that I subscribe to the gentleman’s view- 
point that the two features of this pro- 
gram should not have been interwoven 
in a bill that it might be difficult for the 
Members to separate one from the other, 
I subscribe to his position that there 
should be a phase of the bill dealing with 
the draft for service and a phase with 
respect to the training program. 
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Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Illinois. 

Mrs. CHURCH. I notice the gentle- 
man referred to an estimate based on 
the defense needs of this country as 
conceived by the military. I have been 
sitting here for the better part of two 
afternoons listening to estimates of 3,- 
000,000, 3,100,000, 3,500,000, and the 4,- 
000,000 that the chairman suggested. 

I wish to ask the gentleman whether 
before the Armed Services Committee 
there came any explanation of what the 
actual military need of this country is? 
Or are we voting from 3,000,000 to 4,- 
600,000 indefinitely in what seems to 
many of us in this country to be a blank 
check in human lives to carry out a 
policy and a program not yet defined? 

Mr. ARENDS. May I say to my col- 
league, the gentlewoman from Illinois 
that my understanding is, the figure of 
3,462,000 was the requirement. They 
started out with 3,200,000; then the 
figure was 3,600,000; and now there has 
lately been some discussion of needing 
4,000,000 men. 

Mrs. CHURCH. For what purpose are 
we raising this Army? 

Mr. ARENDS. To provide our people 
with security against the existing inter- 
national threat. Of course, those in 
control would much prefer that we place 
no ceiling at all on the number of men 
so that they can do just as they please, 
permitting the ceilings to be fixed only 
through appropriations, which is an in- 
effective and unsatisfactory method to 

control the size of our Armed Forces. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. MASON. The question the gen- 
tlewoman from Illinois asked, as I got it, 
was: Why this three to four million men 
to implement what policy? A policy 
that has never been determined or enun- 
ciated. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. VINSON. In response to the in- 
quiry made by the gentlewoman from 
Ilinois, may I say the reason why we 
have to have a force of three, three and 
a half or four million is for the minimum 
security of the country. The gentle- 
man’s address raises the point that there 
should be a limit of three million or three 
and a half or four million, or whatever is. 
Of course, the gentleman cannot tell, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff cannot tell, the Con- 
gress cannot tell, what probably may be 
required tomorrow, the next day or the 
following day. World conditions are so 
uncertain it would be a most dangerous 
thing. 

The gentleman says he cannot tell how 
large it has got to be but for the time 
being we will put a limit on it. 

Mr. ARENDS, That is right. 

Mr. VINSON. And, if necessary, we 
will remove it tomorrow. 

Mr. ARENDS. That is right, in the 
same manner as we extend the draft act. 
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We have a termination date for the 
draft in this bill. We can extend it if 
necessary, and we can likewise raise the 
ceiling, if necessary. 

Mr. VINSON. The draft act is for a 
period of 3 years. 

Mr. ARENDS. Yes. 

Mr. VINSON. The gentleman says 
that you may have for the months of 
April, May or June an army of 3,500,000, 
but that world conditions in July, August 
and September may require Congress to 
say you shall have 4,000,000. 

Mr. ARENDS. Then we will meet the 
emergency at that time. 

Mr. VINSON. How, then, can they 
make their plans and preparations if 
they are held down in such a straight- 
jacket as that? 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. SHORT. What was the number 
that they wanted, that they first sent up 
to us? 

Mr. VINSON. I think when the bill 
first came in nearly 3 months ago it was 


approximately 3,200,000. 
Mr. ARENDS. Three million two is 
correct. 


Mr. VINSON. Yes. 

Mr.SHORT. Then after we heard the 
witnesses and by their own figures we 
proved we could get that number, they 
raised the figure? 

Mr. VINSON. That is true. 

Mr. SHORT. Sure they did. 

Mr. VINSON. I do not deny that. 

Mr. SHORT. They raised it. Now 
they have it at three million four, and 
General Marshall then started to talking 
about four million. The gentleman re- 
ferred to that yesterday. 

Mr. VINSON. Yes. 

Mr. SHORT. If we can raise that 
without UMT they will boost it to five 
million. The gentleman from North 
Carolina pointed that out. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. The gentleman has used 
the word “emergency.” That word has 
been used repeatedly here as if there were 
some emergency period during which we 
were going to have to have a force of 
3,500,000 men, then we would not need 
those men and we could consider UMT. 
I have been somewhat familiar with the 
thinking and plans and knowledge of the 
military and our diplomats, and the best 
information I have been able to obtain 
from the optimists is that ex-President 
Hoover says this period of build-up will 
last for 10 years. 

He hopes we will not have war. Gen- 
eral Eisenhower said 10, 20, or 30 years, 
during which we are armed to the teeth 
and face a determined and resourceful 
foe. The pessimists that I know of think 
the emergency is going to break possibly 
this year or next year and require a 
whole lot more than 3,500,000 men in our 
defense forces, but certainly you would 
not be planning UMT for use for a world 
war. I am trying to obtain from the 
gentleman or any member of the com- 
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mittee whether they got any information 
as to whether this emergency period was 
less than 10, 20, or 30 years. 

If the period is to be 10 years or so, 
I think we ought to leave UMT to the 
next generation. Can the gentleman in- 
form us about that? 

Mr. ARENDS. As a member of the 
committee, I had no such information. 
I do not think our chairman did, or any- 
body else. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. BENDER, I would like to say this, 
except for 2 years since 1938 I have been 
voting on all these measures, most of the 
time on the minority side; that is, I have 
been in the minority, but the minority 
has not prevailed, the majority has pre- 
vailed, and the majority has always em- 
phasized the point that if the particular 
issue that we had before us failed to 
carry, that we would be in an awful mess, 
and here we are in this mess even though 
the majority prevailed. Well, when are 
we going to win, and what is the matter 
with this whole business and why, when 
we win, do we lose? 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. VINSON. The whole objective of 
this bill and all defense bills is to get 
strong enough so that we can maintain 
peace, because Russia only respects force, 
and if you follow the recommendations 
coming out from the Department of De- 
fense and from the Committee on Armed 
Services to create the might of America 
in steel and armed forces, you will then 
be on the road to peace and then the 
emergency will pass away. 

Mr. BENDER. It seems to me that 
whenever the Democrats are in power 
we have war. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I am sure 
if we went back and looked at the record, 
in reply to the distinguished gentieman, 
the chairman of this committee, we 
would find this same argument was used 
when we voted on the repeal of the Neu- 
trality Act, lend-lease, and all these oth- 
er measures. Now, I would like to ask 
the gentleman this question: Was there 
any testimony before his committee as 
to where this pool of men was going to 
be used? 

Mr. ARENDS. None. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Was it in 
Europe or all over the world? 

Mr. ARENDS. No testimony to that 
effect. 

Mr. VINSON. In response to the gen- 
tleman’s statement let me say this: 
I sat here in 1914, 1915, 1916, and 
1917. I saw the unpreparedness of 
America again involve us in Europe. I 
sat here during the World War and I 
saw the failure of America to take a posi- 
tive stand on its own defense contribute 
more to involve us in the recent war than 
any other one factor, and if we do not 
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take lessons from World War I and 
World War II, you are on your way for 
the third world war, and if we can avert 
it and America can stay at peace, if Con- 
gress will meet the challenge of the time 
and be prepared, we should do it, be- 
cause, I repeat, that is the only thing. 
Russia does not listen to the oratory of 
my distinguished friend from Missouri 
or my distinguished friend from North 
Carolina or to my learned friend from 
Illinois addressing the committee now. 
But Russia does listen to acts and deeds 
when they are spelled out in the armed 
might of America. 

Mr, SMITH of Wisconsin. However, 
there is less peace today than there has 
been in this country for 40 years. 

Mr. VINSON. Yes; and it will con- 
tinue until America gets strong. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 hour to the 
distinguished gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Kitpay], a member of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, this bill 
is not and should not be a political issue. 
It is the type of measure which should 
be considered in a very calm and dispas- 
sionate fashion. Unfortunately we have 
heard a number of violent and explosive 
speeches made with reference to this bill, 
More unfortunately, perhaps, every prej- 
udice to which man is subject has been 
brought into the discussion. We have 
heard the denunciation of the brass— 
always a good prejudicial issue because, 
of course, there are a great many more 
enlisted men in the country than there 
are generals. 

I guess no one knows more generals 
than I do. I appreciate them for their 
qualities and I certainly know their 
limitations. We have had every major 
political issue now current before the 
country brought into the discussion. I 
do not believe that to be the atmosphere 
in which this bill should be considered. 
We all agree—we all know that the world 
is in a violent state. It might explode at 
any minute. No one can deny that. We 
know that we are in a critical position. 
We know that we have hundreds of 
thousands of troops committed in bloody 
combat. The question is not whether 
they should have been committed. The 
fact is that they are committed. The 
question is not how they got to Korea, 
but how we are going to get them out of 
Korea. It is a situation in which we find 
ourselves, and from which we must ex- 
tricate ourselves, no matter how we got 
into the situation or who is responsible 
for it. We should approach this bill with 
that attitude. 

I have no quarrel with my friend, the 
gentleman from Missouri. I hope the 
gentleman is in the Chamber because I 
want to refer to his remarks and I would 
not like to do so in his absence. The 
gentleman and I are friends of long 
standing. I knew his position on this 
matter before the bill was ever offered. 
My friend, Mr. Sxort, of Missouri, is op- 
posed to all legislation of this type. 
Ever since 1940 on the floor of the House 
— 17 opposed all legislation of this 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
Mr. KILDAY, I yield. 
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Mr. SHORT. I certainly am not op- 
posed to any defense measures. I op- 
posed peacetime military conscription. 

Mr. KILDAY. Isaid “of this type.” 

Mr. SHORT. Yes. I was, I am, and I 
will be tomorrow. 

Mr. KILDAY. That is what I am 
about to say, that the gentleman from 
Missouri is perfectly honest and per- 
fectly sincere in the position he takes. I 
admire him for his position. While I do 
not agree with him, I certainly grant him 
the right to take that position, and I 
would defend his right to take that posi- 
tion. 

However, this is not a question of 
which came first, the egg or the hen, be- 
cause the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
SHORT] was opposed to this type of legis- 
lation from the beginning, and being op- 
posed to it, he then went back to fill in 
the reasons why he was opposed to it. 

I recall one day, it was August 8, 1941. 
On that day I listened to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Missouri (Mr. 
SuHort] speak against extension of the 
period of service of the men then in our 
Armed Forces under the Selective Train- 
ing and Service Act. I have it here on 
the table in case anyone desires to 
examine it. I think you will find that 
the gentleman from Missouri on August 
8, 1941, made practically the identical 
points which he made here yesterday. I 
think you will find that I am slightly in- 
correct in that position. He did say at 
that time that no matter how flat a pan- 
cake might be, it had two sides. On yes- 
terday he said that a rose by any other 
name would smell as sweet, and so would 
a skunk. 

Mr. SHORT. You do not disagree 
with that, do you? 

Mr. KILDAY. I do not disagree with 
it, but I wanted to be fair and point out 
the difference between the speech which 
you made on August 8, 1941, and the one 
that you made here on April 3, 1951. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield. 

Mr. PRIEST. Just to make it a mat- 
ter of record, August 8, 1941, was 4 
months before Pearl Harbor. 

Mr. KILDAY. You stole my thunder. 

Mr. PRIEST. I am sorry. 

Mr. SHORT. Is the gentleman trying 
Dewey SHORT or are you discussing this 
act? I will follow you. 

Mr. KILDAY. I am trying to point 
out that the gentleman from Missouri 
has not in the past been a very good 
prophet, and I do not believe he should 
be trusted as a prophet on this occasion. 

Mr. SHORT. The gentleman from 
Texas is scared. 

Mr. KILDAY. Ido not think you ever 
saw me scared. I am attempting to 
point out that when on yesterday the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. SHORT] 
attempted to lull us into security, and 
that we should be wary because of the 
prophet who tried to lull us into security 
back in 1941, 

So I think we should examine the mat- 
ter further. Here is what that advice to 
the House almost caused us: Exactly 
4 months, less 1 day, before Pearl Harbor, 
those of us who were in the House at that 
time will never forget it, we recall so 
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vividly when that roll call came late in 
the evening, on the first tabulation that 
we had kept of the vote, the extension of 
the period of service had carried by three 
votes. Then, before the result of the 
vote had been announced, a Democratic 
Member from the State of New York who 
is no longer here, who is now deceased, 
rose and changed his vote from “yea” to 
“nay,” leaving the extension of service 
carrying by only one vote. That was 
4 months, less 1 day, before Pearl Harbor. 
Had we agreed to the advice of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri then, when Pearl 
Harbor came there would not have been 
an effective military organization in the 
United States because those men had 
been integrated into every organization 
that we had, and when Pearl Harbor 
came we would have been in the process 
of demobilization. That is the type of 
legislation we are considering here, and 
I think we should consider it very care- 
fully, very quietly, and very calmly. 

It is not a question of who put a circle 
around Berlin, who may have been re- 
sponsible at Yalta, and things of that 
kind. Instead it is hoped that we can go 
forward and take some action here that 
will prevent in the future what has hap- 
pened in the past. I mey say to my 
friends on the left that I can think of 
many things the administration has 
done in the more than 12 years that I 
have been here that I did not support. 

The first phase of this bill—and right 
there while we are talking about the two 
phases, when General Marshall came to 
open the hearings on this debate, the 
first day he was there, I had studied the 
bill, I had been assigned by our chairman 
to prepare the hearings on the bill to be 
presented; I had kept up with the daily 
revisions which had come from the De- 
partment, and I found the bill to be too 
intermingled and intertwined between 
an extension of the so-called draft and 
universal military training. So when 
General Marshall was testifying, and the 
hearings will so show, I was the first 
to raise the question that it should be 
divided into two titles; and I persisted 
in that view and in that insistence un- 
til the committee rewrote the bill and 
placed it in such condition that you could 
Separate the two and have a separate 
vote if desired by the House. That we 
were successful is evidenced by the fact 
that as the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina has said here, he has taken from 
our bill the provisions with reference to 
the draft and eliminated the other pro- 
visions. Therefore this question that 
has been raised here as to separating the 
bill has passed out of the picture. It was 
very important when the Pentagon bill, 
we will call it, was sent up to the House. 

On the first phase of it there are only 
two major differences between the pend- 
ing bill and the present law. We re- 
duced the present minimum age of 19 
to 1844; we increased the period of serv- 
ice from 21 months to 26. I will speak 
on that subject first because I think it is 
very short and very simple. 

I think that the impact on a young 
man comes when he is separated from 
his home, his surroundings, his work, his 
studies, or whatever he is doing. Once 
he is parted from civilian life and civilian 
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pursuits, 6 months one way or the other, 
is not of anywhere near the importance 
that the parting is, the time when he is 
taken away from his customary pur- 
suits and sent into others. As our chair- 
man stated on yesterday, the difference 
between 21 months and 26 months is 
5 percent in dollars. That is all I will 
say about that, now. 

The Department requested that we re- 
duce the draft age from 19 to 18. The 
CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD will show that in 
the fall of 1942 I spoke on the floor of 
this House advocating that the draft age 
be reduced from 20 to 18, and we did so. 
The Record of April 1943 will show that 
on the floor of this House I stated that 
when we did so we made a very serious 
mistake, and I still think so. I think that 
in 1942 we made a very serious mistake 
when we reduced the draft age to 18. I 
firmly resolved that I would never again 
vote for an unlimited draft of 18-year- 
olds, and I never propose to do so, There 
are many reasons that brought me to 
that conclusion. If you could get the fig- 
ures separated as to casualties in the 
Battle of the Bulge as to the 18-year- 
olds I think you would find them to be 
out of all proportion. My firm convie- 
tion since that time has been that I 
would not vote to send any young man 
or boy under 19 years of age into combat. 
Under this bill we have assured that no 
one under 19 can be sent into combat, 
We will take him at 18%. We insist that 
he secure 6 months of training. That 
was one of the things involved in the un- 
limited 18-year-old draft. There was 
no fixed period of training So we have 
now assured here that we are not going 
to have anyone under 19 in combat and 
you can be assured he will be 19 
plus or a little more before he will get 
into combat because you have what the 
military calls the logistics problem. 
You are going to have to move him 
around back and forth before you get 
him into combat. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. Under this bill can he 
be sent outside of the United States be- 
fore he is 19? 

Mr. KILDAY. For 4 months he will 
have to be retained in the United States, 
its Territories, or possessions, including 
the Panama Canal. He cannot be sent 
into a combat area until he has had 6 
months of training. So that is why I say 
we have assured that he cannot be sent 
into combat until after he is 19 years of 
age. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan, 

Mr. CRAWFORD. In the Senate bill 
there is a proviso that if the local draft 
board has exhausted the 19-to-26 pool in 
that particular area it can then call on 
the 18-year-olds. What is the provision 
in this bill on that matter? 

Mr. KILDAY. This bill has no such 
provision because it does not permit 18- 
year-olds to be taken at all. Eighteen 
years and 6 months is the minimum. 
That sounds good to the person who has 
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never had any experience, but it is a gim- 
mick and it is a gimmick that will not 
work. We had that sort of thing during 
the war in the Draft Act of taking the 
lower category in one board when the 
other board still had higher categories. 
We had them drafting fathers on one 
side of the street, for instance, while 
single men were still on the other side of 
the street. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. 
maker? 

Mr. KILDAY. It is a troublemaker for 
Congressmen; you can be sure of that. 
It wili not work unless you put it on a 
State-wide basis and prohibit the State 
from inducting anyone in a lower cate- 
gory and it will not work then unless 
you make it so mandatory that anybody 
called within his category, called before 
the higher categories, would have the 
right to discharge under writ of habeas 
corpus. The Selective Service System 
would obey that completely, but unless 
you have it in that form it will be re- 
garded as directory only and it will be 
disregarded. 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. O'HARA. Does my friend from 
Texas agree with the amalgamation 
here of UM and extension of the Draft 
Act? 

Mr. KILDAY. Please let me make my 
speech. I am going to put that in its 
proper place. 

Mr. O'HARA. That is just a simple 
question. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio, 

Mr. VORYS. Would the gentleman 
tell us how many more would be needed 
if you raised the service from 21 months 
to 26 months? How many more would 
be needed if you used 21 months? 

Mr. KILDAY. I cannot furnish that 
answer. 

Mr. VINSON. One hundred and forty- 
nine thousand more. 

Mr. VORYS. Per year? 

Mr. VINSON. In fiscal year 1952, 149,- 
000 to be drawn out of the pool. 

Mr. KILDAY. In reference to the 
question of going from 19 to 18%, I did 
that reluctantly and I did it only after 
we had in our committee very carefully 
considered the available manpower. I 
think in one respect I will have to agree 
with my friend from North Carolina. 
That is, you cannot discuss figures of 
this kind on the floor of the House. This 
is no place to audit books. It cannot 
be done. That is why we have com- 
mittees. This bill was sent to the com- 
mittee to work that sort of thing out. 
Just as the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina said, when they were attempting 
to question the State auditor, they wore 
out three reading clerks. You are going 
to have to have some confidence in your 
committee. The committee received in- 
formation from every source available, 
from the official statistics of the Govern- 
ment, the census, of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, and the Department as well. 
I should say that we have probably the 
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ablest staff ever assembled on Capitol 
Hill. It was assembled in the Eightieth 
Republican Congress by the Republican 
majority of our committee, and has been 
retained under the Democratic adminis- 
tration; an able staff, qualified in all 
fields. 

Our chairman assured the gentleman 
from North Carolina that our figures are 
totally accurate, and I was amazed when 
he said bluntly that he simply did not 
believe them. But all we can do is to as- 
sure you that our figures are accurate, 
and if you want to examine them, if you 
are of that mind, you are welcome. But, 
you are going to have to trust your com- 
mittee somewhere. On the basis of the 
necessity for going down to 18 ½, I agreed 
to it, because we have got a serious prob- 
lem in Korea that has probably not oc- 
curred to those as strongly as it has to 
those of us who are concerned constantly 
with military matters, even though we be 
civilians and have always been. We have 
men in combat over there who have been 
there since June 1950, without relief and 
a good many of them without ever hav- 
ing been in a rest area. The problem 
with them is this: The Marines have 
started rotating, and unless we can get 
some soldiers to send over there to re- 
lieve these soldiers who have been in 
combat all these months, who see the 
Marines in line with them being rotated 
back to the United States and taken from 
combat, what is going to happen to your 
Army? So we have got to get enough 
men to provide replacements. 

Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas, 

Mr. TEAGJE. Why can they rotate 
the Marines if they cannot rotate the 
Army? 

Mr. EKILDAY. Very simple, because 
these men, subject to the draft, and not 
wanting to be in the Army, volunteered 
by the thousands in the Marine Corps, 
and they are constantly volunteering in 
the Marine Corps. The Navy, the Ma- 
rine Corps, and the Air Force are profit- 
ing by the draft bill, and while taking 
nobody in the draft, they are getting 
more volunteers than they are able to 
use. But the Army, with its troops com- 
mitted, cannot rotate its men, and they 
see the Marines going home. The Air 
Force will soon be rotating. The Army 
is left, and what is going to happen to 
your Army? You are not going to have 
any Army in the line up there. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Am I incorrect in my 
understanding that the Senate bill S. 1. 
as written in the Senate, would have 
permitted the drafting of both men and 
women, whereas the House bill is con- 
fined to the drafting of men? Is that 
correct? 

Mr. KILDAY. If it permitted the 
drafting of women, I am not familiar 
with it. I am not familiar with it to 
that extent. 

Mr. HINSHAW. The Senate bill says 
that every citizen has this obligation 
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whereas the House bill mentions male 
citizens only. 

Mr. KILDAY. I think perhaps the 
gentleman's construction is correct. I 
did not know that was in there. 

Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, maybe others un- 
derstood it, but I did not understand that 
was the reason that the Marines could 
rotate their men and the Army could not. 
They are still in the Army the same as 
the Marines. If they are both in the 
Army, why should one boy be pulled out 
pf the line and the other boy not? 

Mr. KILDAY. That is why, I may say, 
we have to increase our pool. 

Mr. TEAGUE. The marines are stay- 
ing in the service; they are going back. 

Mr. KILDAY. Certainly, but they are 
being rotated. The gentleman can quote 
figures possibly better than I can, and 
they run into the thousands that volun- 
teer in the Air Force, the Navy and the 
Marine Corps. You remember what hap- 
pened in San Antonio, where they had 
74,000 recruits in Lackland Field. Where 
did they get them? They were getting 
away from the Army. They did not want 
to serve in the Army. They went into 
the Air Force. With the Marine Corps 
it is the same way. They are getting 
more volunteers than they can take, and 
having that great pool of volunteers 
they are able to rotate their men, and 
we have to do the same thing for the 
Army. We have to get the men to rotate 
the soldiers who are over there in that 
mud and muck. 

Mr. CLEMENTE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. CLEMENTE. The reasons the 
marines are rotated is because the ma- 
rines have only one division committed 
in Korea while the Army has committed 
considerably more. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? . 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Maine. 

Mr. NELSON. Could the gentleman 
tell me whether or not he feels that the 
provision in this bill of 4 months train- 
ing in the United States, its Territories 
and possessions, and 2 months additional 
training before they go into combat, is 
binding upon the President as Com- 
mander in Chief? 

Mr. KILDAY. I do not believe he 
would violate it. I do not think he would 
dare violate it. 

Mr. NELSON. The gentleman has not 
answered my question. 

Mr. KILDAY. I think it is a very, 
very technical question. I do not know 
which position the gentleman takes on 
troops to Europe, but it is involved in 
that, as to the power of the President 
as Commander in Chief to deploy his 
troops. 

Mr. NELSON. In other words, if this 
restriction in this bill is good, an addi- 
tional restriction forbidding the Presi- 
dent to send troops to Europe would also 
be good; is that true? 

Mr. KILDAY. No; I think this pro- 
vision is probably of debatable validity 
without more. It should be followed 
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up in the appropriation bill with a re- 
striction against the use of the funds. 
We have that power. 

Mr. NELSON. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. KILDAY. I think it is a very 
difficult question, and nobody on the 
committee to my knowledge agrees with 
me. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. COX. The knowledge of the 
problems and all of the problems involved 
in the pending bill displayed by the gen- 
tleman now having the floor and by his 
chairman [Mr. Vinson], and their fair 
and forceful presentation of their argu- 
ments, begets confidence that should give 
a feeling of security and comfort to peo- 
ple interested in the security of the coun- 
try in following them in the position 
they now take. 

Mr. KILDAY. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. COX. It is surprising to me that 
here, at a time when we virtually are 
living under the muzzle of Russian guns, 
we should be fiddling over the drafting of 
boys of 18 or the adoption of universal 
military training. 

Mr. KILDAY. I thank the gentleman 
from Georgia. He embarrasses me, but 
I like it. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. In connection 
with this rotation of marines, is it not a 
fact that a good share of the marines 
being sent as replacements are reserv- 
ists who have been called up? 

Mr. KILDAY. My Reserve outfit has 
been over in Korea for months, and I 
think that practically all of the original 
Marine Reserve organizations were com- 
mitted. 

I was amused with the gentleman from 
North Carolina’s defense of the Marine 
Corps, because sitting next to me was a 
very distinguished combat Marine Corps 
major, of our professional staff, who 
wrote every word in this bill after we had 
agreed on the provisions which we want- 
ed. So I take his information as a Ma- 
rine Reservist, and I think all the com- 
mittee does. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. The gentleman 
mentioned the flight to the Marines since 
this crisis began. They are not being 
trained or sent as replacements any fast- 
er than the Army draftees, are they? 

Mr. KILDAY. Ido not know whether 
it is any faster or not, but the numbers 
are greater. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. The point Iam 
trying to get to is that the Marines were 
able to send replacements sooner because 
they had an effective reserve, while the 
Army has had to train draftees some 
months before they could send them as 
replacements. 

Mr. KILDAY. I will agree thoroughly 
with the gentleman on that. It is a fact 
that every phase of the Naval Reserve 
program has been in far better condition 
than that of either the Army or the Air 
Force, 
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Let us go a little further: When the 
Pentagon bill came here I studied it quite 
thoroughly, and I found myself to be in 
violent disagreement with it. I dis- 
agreed on many things. 

I have mentioned the fact of the inter- 
mingling of the two phases of the bill 
and the 18-year-old draft. Our com- 
mittee has some information about uni- 
versal military training. In 1945 the 
former Committee on Military Affairs 
held long and exhaustive hearings on the 
question of universal military training. 
Later a special committee appointed by 
the Speaker under Hon. Clifton Wood- 
rum, formerly a Member of the House 
from Virginia and now deceased, held 
months of hearings and took volumes of 
testimony on the subject. Later the 
President appointed the Commission 
headed by Dr. Carl T. Compton, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
and a number of others, including Mrs. 
Anna Rosenberg, who signed the report 
and repudiated it when she came before 
the committee. That committee re- 
ported favorably. Thereafter the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. TOWE] 
offered a bill and our committee held ex- 
haustive hearings on universal military 
training and reported the Towe bill dur- 
ing the Eightieth Congress. So we felt 
we knew a little something about this 
subject and that we should inquire care- 
fully into it. One thing to which I ob- 
jected in this bill most strongly was the 
fact that it provided for no civilian com- 
mission. It placed the entire program 
under the control of the military. That 
was not in accordance with any proposal 
for universal military training that had 
ever been made in the past. None of the 
programs advocated by the American Le- 
gion or the Reserve Officers Association 
nor the Compton Commission had ever 
contemplated that the trainees under 
UMT should be completely controlled by 
the military, but that there should be, as 
the Compton Commission suggested, a 
commission composed of three civilians 
and two military men. So I was cer- 
tainly opposed to a complete military 
control of the 18-year-old boys of the 
country. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield. 

Mr. BAILEY. Speaking of this Com- 
mission, does the present legislation pro- 
vide for that Commission to report to 
the Congress or to the military authori- 
ties? That question has been raised. 

Mr. KILDAY. It reports to the Con- 
gress. The bill requires a report as to 
the program and the number under 
training and the conditions and all 
about it. 

Mr. BAILEY. Will the distinguished 
gentleman from Texas explgin to the 
members of the committee how that 
Commission is selected and other details 
concerning it? 

Mr. KILDAY. It is appointed by the 
President with the confirmation of the 
Senate. 

Mr. BAILEY. And it reports to the 
Congress? 
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Mr. KILDAY. Yes; the Commission 
has to report to the Congress. 

The bill provides that the Commission 
is intended to be a part-time commission. 
In other words it provides $50 per diem 
while members of the Commission are 
engaged in their duties. I am probably 
somewhat responsible for that. I took 
the position that the Commission should 
not be a full-time commission because 
I wanted men of the caliber of Dr. Karl 
T. Compton to serve on it, and I wanted 
men of the type who would not resign 
their civilian and private pursuits to be- 
come members of the Commission, but 
who would be sincerely interested, such 
as educators of the highest type, and 
perhaps religious leaders and others in- 
terested from a civilian standpoint in 
the military. 

I understand now that some feel that 
is not a proper provision and that it 
should be a full-time commission. Com- 
pared to the major issues that we Lave 
here, in my opinion that is a very small 
question. I will accept either provision. 
It is a toss-up whether I was right or 
wrong on that question of the $50 per 
diem. I think a commission appointed 
by the President and confirmed by the 
Senate would necessarily be of a caliber 
so much higher than if they were ap- 
pointed by an administrative agency. 
You would not have difficulties with such 
a commission as you may have experi- 
enced with civilian agenvies where ap- 
pointments were made without sena- 
torial approval. 

Mr. BAILEY. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. KILDAY. Another thing which 
was proposed in the Pentagon bill was 
that there should he no separate corps, 
but that these boys would be integrated 
into the regular military forces of the 
United States. How anyone could be- 
lieve that the American people would 
accept that is beyond me. Every pro- 
gram suggested has indicated that there 
should be a separate corps; that these 
boys should be segregated; that their 
morals should be protected; that they 
should not be subject to martial law; 
that they be retained as trainees and not 
members of the Armed Forces. The mil- 
itary heretofore had always agreed to 
that. At Camp Knox, Ky., they provided 
for a code of conduct. This bill pro- 
vides for a code of conduct and relieves 
them from court martial. 

So I found myself in disagreement with 
the Pentagon bill. 

This bill takes care of that by creating 
a national security code. These boys 
will be segregated. They will be trained 
among themselves. Perhaps the most 
dangerous provisions of that bill were 
the two following, that for the next 3 
years 75,000 annually should be chosen 
by an agency of government, and ex- 
empt from service in order that they 
might study the sciences, the healing 
arts, and the humanities. In other 
words, for 3 years 75,000 boys would 
be chosen by some agency of the Goy- 
ernment—and the way our Government 
operates, that agency, whatever it was, 
would probably have originated with 
the present military program—so that 
after 6 or 7 years from now we would 
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have found that every doctor in the 
United States was someone foreordained 
by the Government to practice medi- 
cine. I say that that is totally contrary 
to everything we have ever believed in 
the American system—that some agency 
of government is going to determine 
who our doctors and our scientists are 
going to be. But that was contained 
in the Pentagon bill. 

There was another provision by which 
an unnamed number could be selected 
by the military to be assigned to col- 
leges, to take ROTC training, and sug- 
gested that they be subsidized in so do- 
ing; in exchange for 2 years of service 
if educated without subsidy, and 3 years 
of training if educated with subsidy. It 
was indicated that under that provi- 
sion approximately 175,000 would be se- 
lected. 

So there you would have 225,000 Gov- 
ernment and military chosen men going 
to your colleges, while the intake in col- 
leges now is a little higher than normal; 
in normal times about 375,000 boys go to 
college each year. So that out of your 
375,000, 225,000 of all of the college stu- 
dents in the United States would be 
chosen by the Government before they 
ever began their courses of study. I 
certainly could not accept that part of 
the proposal with respect to the hand- 
picked 75,000 men. 

Within the last few days there has 
been set up a system of examinations to 
be given to persons in colleges, and on 
the basis of that examination they are 
going to be retained in college or they 
are going to be sent into the Armed 
Forces. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. Yes; I yield briefly. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Did the 
committee take into consideration how 
the number of students to these various 
junior colleges and universities would 
be affectcd by this program? How many 
junior colleges would have to go out of 
business? 

Mr. KILDAY. There is where my 1842 
comes in. As the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. BARDEN] said, the average 
age for admission to the freshman year 
in college is lower than the average 
for graduation from high school. Oddly 
enough, that is the fact. It runs some- 
thing around 18 years in graduating 
from high school and it runs somewhere 
between 17 years and 1 month and 17 
years and 4 months in the freshman 
year in college. That is a fact. Prob- 
ably the boys who acquire education 
easier in the high school go into college 
younger. I suppose I have seen every 
college president of the United States 
within the last 90 days; some of them 
in ommittees, some of them by repre- 
sentatives and what not. All that I 
have talked to agree that at 18 ½ the 
average college student will be able to 
complete his sophomore year, and that 
will take care of your junior colleges 
completely. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Could the 
program be worked so as to utilize the 
facilities, the buildings, the plants of the 
junior colleges, and of the universities so 
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that they would not have to close them 
down? 

Mr. KILDAY. Certainly, it can; in the 
plan to be submitted by this commission 
that can be done. Now, let me go ahead. 
I have a whole lot more important 
things. The gentleman is very well taken 
care of. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield for one 
question in that regard? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Would the 
24 months’ service required be counted 
in on the training that is set up in this 
National Security Training Corps if it 
went to a college? Or must we depend 
upon a plan that may be submitted by 
this commission? 

Mr. KILDAY. The 24 months in col- 
lege would not be counted as military 
service. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. If the 
commission came in with a plan, would 
they be compelled to submit the plan for 
a 24 months’ period for selective service 
as required in the first part of the act? 

Mr. KILDAY. Yes; it is 26, not 24. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Then let 
us say 26. 

Mr. KILDAY. Yes. 

Mr. VINSON. If the gentleman will 
pardon an interruption. I think he has 
been misled by the statement. It is 6 
months’ training under the UMT pro- 
gram; that is all the plan would call for, 
a 6 months’ training program. 

Mr. KILDAY. I thought he was talk- 
ing about the university now. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Did you 
make any study as to the length of time 
it would require to train men and pre- 
pare them for combat? ‘You have pro- 
vided in the bill that they should not go 
into combat for a period of 6 months. 

Mr. KILDAY. That is right. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Is the 
committee of the opinion that that is 
sufficient time in which to train them? 

Mr. KILDAY. I never knew an Army 
commander who felt that a man ever had 
enough training. Every one of them was 
always training, training, training his 
men. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. But we do 
provide that at the conclusion of 6 
months’ training period they could be 
sent out of the United States. 

Mr. KILDAY. We were sending them 
with less training than that, but we have 
increased it by 2 months as a margin 
of safety. 

Now I want to go back to the question 
that was raised yesterday about the an- 
nouncement made on yesterday or Sun- 
day, at least within the last few days, 
that men now in college may have the 
right to apply for an examination and 
on the basis of that examination it would 
be determined by the Selective Service 
System—the papers to be graded by 
somebody; I do not know whom—and if 
they received a score of 70, they would 
be deferred. It is, of course, contem- 
plated, as the bill requires, that one de- 
ferred for that purpose must eventually 
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do his service, and it could take him up 
until the time he was 35 years of age. 

The objection has been made to this 
announced program that it prefers the 
man capable of sending his boy to col- 
lege over the one who is incapable of 
sending his boy to college. I agree thor- 
oughly; that is a grave disparity; it is 
not a uniform service required in this 
emergency and during a shooting war, 
and it would permit one capable of going 
to college to get into college, take the 
examination, and stay out with the hope 
that within the time that he had to do 
his 6 monhs, as compared to the present 
26 months, there would be no shooting; 
that if there was still shooting he would 
have to do his 26. But things are going 
to get so much better or so much worse 
that they are willing to gamble—and 
there are such people in certain parts of 
the country—he would delay his service, 
perhaps reduce it by 20 months if the 
war was over. That, of course, is a very 
valid objection to the program an- 
nounced; I disagree with that program 
thoroughly and completely. And I have 
another disagreement with it which is 
equally fundamental, in my opinion, and 
it is the same objection I voiced in per- 
mitting an agency of Government to 
select the 75,000 to study the sciences, 
the healing arts, and the humanities. 
At the proper time I propose to offer an 
amendment substantially as follows—it 
will appear on page 46, line 13, immedi- 
ately following the word “board”: 

Strike out the quotation marks and insert 
the following sentence: “Notwithstanding 
any provisions of this act, no person shall 
have his induction postponed or deferred by 
reason of his activity in study, research, or 
medical, dental, optometric, osteopathic, chi. 
ropractic, scientific, or other endeavors found 
to be necessary to the maintenance of the 
national health, safety, or interest as the 
result of, or on the basis of, any test, exami- 
nation, selection system, or any other means 
conducted, sponsored, administered, or pre- 
pared by any agency or department of the 
Federal Government or any private institu- 
tion, corporation, association, partnership, or 
individual employed by any agency or depart- 
ment of the Federal Government.” 


Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
` Mr. KILDAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. COX. The gentleman, in my 
judgment, strengthens his bill very ma- 
terially by inserting that amendment in 
the bill; however, they should not have 
made necessary the offering of the 
amendment. This announcement should 
never have been made. 

Mr, KILDAY. They should not have 
made necessary many things in the last 
10 days. 

Mr. COX. It should not have been 
made because in the future there might 
be justification for making some defer- 
ments. 

Mr. KILDAY. Let me expiain the 
amendment. The amendment leaves 
the law as it at present stands. 

Mr. COX. That is all right. 

Mr. KILDAY. The boy in college will 
be deferred on the basis of the subject he 
is taking just as it has been ever since the 
1948 act was adopted, just as it always 
has been under the 1940 act; and the 
law will remain exactly the same as it is. 
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Our educational system will be free from 
selection or domination by an agency of 
the Federal Government. Whether a 
boy goes to college will depend on the 
ability of the parents to send him, as 
has always been the traditional Ameri- 
can system. 

Another provision—and this would be 
amusing if it were not so serious—pro- 
vided that the Federal Government, at 
its expense, should undertake the reha- 
bilitation, mentally and physically, of 
every boy subject to this service found to 
be substandard, either mentally or phys- 
ically. That is probably the greatest 
social-service program ever proposed to 
the Government of the United States. 
Of course, I will argue that no further 
because it is not in this bill. 

Mr. COX. The question is, Who is 
making those proposals? 

Mr. KILDAY. I do not know. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, KILDAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. ELSTON. As a matter of fact, 
there was a provision in the bill which 
our committee considered that would 
have set up this kind of a program and 
our committee rejected it. 

Mr. KILDAY. Why, certainly, and we 
rejected it. We rejected every one of 
these objectionable features I have re- 
ferred to. You may be sure this is one 
bill coming before the House that has 
been written by a committee of the 
House and not by an agency of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebrarka. Can the 
gentleman tell us who sponsored those 
proposals before the committee? 

Mr. KILDAY. By the time they got 
through we had so expressed ourselves 
that they ran out. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Some- 
body must have been before the com- 
mittee sponsoring such proposals and 
social changes. I think it would be very 
interesting to know who. 

Mr. KILDAY. I do not recall any 
particular witness. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Is it in 
the hearings? 

Mr. VINSON. The bill sent up by the 
Pentagon in the first instance was sup- 
ported by the Defense Department. It 
was supported by the Madam Secretary, 
2 COX. Do not try to defeat your 

Mr. VINSON. Let the country know 
it. There is no secret about it. We re- 
jected it all. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Is it in 
the hearings? 
aoe VINSON. Yes, it is in the hear- 

S. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. It will be 
interesting to read it. 

Mr. KILDAY. Frankly I do not re- 
call. Mrs. Rosenberg testified for it, as 
I understand. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. She tes- 
tified for it? 

Mr. KILDAY. But this bill does not 
depend on the testimony of Anna Rosen- 
berg or I would not be here defending it. 


will 
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Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. The gentleman 
stated a moment ago that the commit- 
tee had gone over this bill and rejected 
many of these provisions, then pro- 
ceeded to write a bill. All of us who have 
served so closely with the military and 
who have watched this committee per- 
form know the makeup of the chairman 
and the various individual members. 
The question naturally arises, in view of 
the work that has been done and the ex- 
tent to which the committee went, why 
it did not go a little bit further and in 
connection with UMT write it in the bill 
itself instead of proposing that a com- 
mission bring the provisions to us. I do 
not know who is going to be on the com- 
mission. I know who the members of 
this committee are, and knowing them 
as I do, I feel that they could probably 
have done a pretty good job of setting 
up a very precise program. 

Mr. KILDAY. I am coming to that 
point. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Did the members of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff testify before the 
committee? 

Mr. KILDAY. That is right. I think 
they were all there. 

Mr. GROSS. What was the effective 
age stated, 18 or 19? 

Mr. KILDAY. Well, they all said 18. 

Mr. GROSS. All said 18? 

Mr. KILDAY. Oh, sure they did. 
Of course, General Hershey said 18. 
General Hershey loves 18-year-olds. 
At that age they estimated 450,000 
soldiers, when you got down to 19, 
750,000, and at 21 years of age it fell 
down to 500,000 soldiers, and General 
Marshal! said, referring to the figures 
presented in the Senate by the Assistant 
Secretary, he took no stock in the 
numbers racket; he wanted 18-year-olds, 
Lecause they were good soldiers. 

Now I have shown you the things 
proposed and which we have eliminated 
from the bill. Any similarity between 
this bill and the Pentagon bill is purely 
coincidental. We wrote this bill our- 
selves. I think that we all agree on the 
extension of the draft phase of it. The 
question then arises of adopting the 
UMT program at this time. Some Mem- 
bers have spoken here as if, for some 
reason which has not existed during my 
service in this House, there is going to 
be a termination of the present tense 
situation in the world and we are going 
to have calmness and peace throughout 
the world. I have not seen that happen 
in the past and I do not know why we 
should expect it in the future. We must 
be in a position, after Korea—and this 
is not based necessarily on Korea—after 
Korea I think any reasonable man is go- 
ing to have to suppose that the tense 
situation will continue in the world 
probably for an indefinite period of time. 
The gentleman from Ohio, a member of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, men- 
tioned various periods cf time that dif- 
ferent ones had proclaimed. I believe 
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he quoted General Eisenhower as saying 
30 years or more. But, I do not think 
you have to be an expert in Foreign 
Affairs to realize that the condition now 
existing will continue for a long and 
indefinite period of time. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GAVIN. I might say, too, that 
the members of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs seem to question many fea- 
tures of this bill. I note that the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
have not been so alert about the Korean 
situation and the policies and a lot of 
matters that have given this Nation and 
our people a great deal of concern. 
They certainly have not been on the ball 
to bring to the attention of the Congress 
the conditions that have been existing, 
so I do not see any particular reason why 
they should charge into the affairs of the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

Mr. KILDAY. I refuse to yield fur- 
ther, Mr. Chairman. I would like to say 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
maybe some of them will vote with us. 

Mr. GAVIN. They have plenty to do 
to look after their own affairs and let 
us handle the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

Mr. KILDAY. We must all assume 
that it is going to be a long and indefinite 
period of time. We cannot continue to 
maintain under arms 3,462,000 men, if 
you want to go into figures of that kind. 
The 4,000,000 figure was mentioned here 
and I might say in passing that it got 
into the debate because the Senate bill 
happened to contain that limitation, 
So in that respect it is before the House. 
It is in the stricken out portion of the 
bill. We cannot continue to maintain 
such large numbers of men under arms 
in this country. It has never been our 
traditional policy. The traditional pol- 
icy that has existed since George Wash- 
ington’s army has been to maintain a 
very small Regular Establishment ca- 
pable of rapid expansion by the use of 
the militia and the civilian population. 
We must get back to that system or 
bankrupt the Nation. We cannot con- 
tinue to withdraw from civilian pursuits 
this tremendous number of men. And 
we have to do it in an orderly fashion. 
There is not going to be a period of 
months and years within which we can 
formulate a system and get going. 

Remember, now, that this provision 
for the National Security Training Corps 
can come into effect by Executive order 
of the President or a concurrent reso- 
lution of the Congress, either of which 
would find that the draft is no longer 
necessary for service, but you will still 
have that number of men in the Army 
who were the last taken in, and you will 
have that period of time in which to get 
your corps started and your reserves 
coming out. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield to the Speaker. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I have never in my 
long service in this House said a thing 
or done a thing that might have a 
tendency to deceive the Members of the 
House. Since even yesterday, with 30 
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enemy planes coming over in Korea, with 
the massing of troops in Korea and Man- 
churia, and not all of them Communist 
Chinese by a great extent, I say to this 
House in all earnestness and in all seri- 
ousness that it is my firm belief that we 
are in greater danger of an expanded 
war today than we have been at any 
time since the close of the World War 
in 1945. 

Before this debate is over, especially 
under the 5-minute rule, I am going to 
claim the attention of the Members to 
tell them some things that I know that 
they in all probability do not know yet. 
But this complacency—this winning of 
a little battle in Korea—had better not 
lull the American people to sleep because 
I think that we stand in the face of ter- 
rible danger and maybe the beginning 
of world war III. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. COX. I applaud, of course, what 
the Speaker says, but, in my judgment, 
the worst sin that we can possibly com- 
mit against the public security is to lull 
the people into a sense of false security. 

Mr. KILDAY. We have seen that 
happen many times in the past. The 
gentleman and I in our service in this 
body have seen that happen, This is the 
time, in an orderly fashion, to set up a 
permanent defense system for this coun- 
try. No longer can you do as Washing- 
ton did and call in the civilians from 
their blacksmith shops and their plow- 
shares. They are going to have to be 
prepared, and you do not have 2 years to 
get ready any longer. You have to do it 
on the spur of the moment. It has to be 
done without any delay. 

We have all seen in our lifetimes, ex- 
cept some of you younger men, two World 
Wars where we had as much as 2 years to 
get ready. We can never hope for that 
in the future. We have to get our citi- 
zens prepared to fight wherever it is nec- 
essary—maybe in our own streets. 

So I say this is the time to set up this 
system; this is the time to pass both of 
these in an integrated bill which can be 
started by Congress and stopped by Con- 
gress, and which remains within the 
complete control of Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope during the re- 
mainder of this debate we will find a 
calm, deliberate, and prayerful consider- 
ation of this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Texas has consumed 1 hour. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, I simply cannot under- 
stand it. The gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Kitpay] always and invariably 
takes great delight in taking a dig at me. 
Always on the floor of the House, in 
public and in private I have said only 
nice and kind things about him. But 
anything complimentary I have ever said 
about him, I now publicly retract totally 
and completely. 

He does not have to hunt for trouble 
to find it. I should thank the gentleman 
for complimenting me. Why, I am so 
powerful and mighty that I am responsi- 
ble for World War II, because I opposed 
the draft before Pearl Harbor. I voted 
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against it. It was passed by only 1 vote, 
at a time when you had an overwhelming 
Democratic majority. I would do it again 
under the same circumstances. You said 
then that if you were given this draft 
measure for peace it would prevent war. 
You said, “Repeal the neutrality law.” 
Who passed the neutrality law? Pres- 
ident Roosevelt recommended it and the 
Democratic Congress passed it, and I 
voted for it. I can now hear JoHN Mc- 
Cormack shouting and shaking his 
finger, saying, “Repeal this neutrality 
law and it will bring peace.” You did re- 
peal it. Then you came and said, “Re- 
peal the arms embargo.” Some of us 
did not want to send weapons made in 
America to destroy people all over Eu- 
rope. You said that we should repeal the 
arms embargo and that it was a measure 
for peace. You did repeal it. I voted 
against it, as I did against the repeal of 
the neutrality law. Then Great Britain 
said, “Give us the weapons and we will 
do the job.” First it was cash on the 
barrel head. Britain was going to pay 
for them, Then they ran out of money 
and they said, “Repeal the Hiram John- 
son Act and give us credit. Sell it to us 
on credit because we do not have the 
cash to pay for it.“ We did. You Demo- 
crats demanded repeal of the Neutrality 
Act and repeal of the Arms Embargo Act 
and give Britain munitions. So we sold 
to them on credit and we furnished them 
the money. We made munition mil- 
lionaires and piled up a back-breaking 
debt. They were not satisfied with that, 
so they said, “We do not want you to just 
give them to us in New York but to 
deliver them to us on the docks in Eu- 
rope.” You remember that. 

Of course the gentleman from Texas 
wants to forget Yalta and Potsdam, I 
do not blame him. You remember my 
vote in opposition to the draft, but you 
want to forget Yalta and Potsdam. You 
would forget Yalta when the President 
of the United States, broken in mind and 
shattered in body, incapacitated and 
irresponsible, with that great adviser, 
Alger Hiss, a convicted perjurer and 
traitor—yes, maybe you can forget that 
but a lot of Americans will not forget. 
We can never forget. Lou repealed the 
Neutrality Act. You repealed the arms 
embargo. You sold not for cash on the 
barrel head, but you sold on credit and 
then you started delivering the goods by 
armed merchant ships. We armed our 
merchant ships and we were in the war 
before Pearl Harbor, but a man on horse- 
back with a faltering memory cannot 
remember. We were shooting in the 
Atlantic before Pearl Harbor ever took 
place. We know that now. That is why 
Winston Churchill said, “All that I hope 
and pray for is to get America into this 
war.” 

In 1916 your party kept us out of war, 
and returned to power by the women in 
California, the first in the Nation to vote, 
believing the slogan, and yielding to 
emotional pressure, “He kept us out of 
war.” Then, within a month after his 
second inauguration Woodrow Wilson 
had us in it. 

In 1940, defying third-term tradition, 
because the fathers and mothers of 
America were promised “again and again 
and again” that their sons would not 
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have to fight on foreign soil, another 
Democratic administration was returned 
to power. Now we are in a police action 
in Korea. I hope our beloved Speaker, 
when he takes 5 minutes under the 5- 
minute rule, will tell us just how we got 
into it and when we are going to get out 
of it. We have overrun Korea three 
times and blasted it to bits. Surely the 
Koreans, with all the missionaries we 
have sent carrying the Christian religion 
to them, are going to love us, are they 
not? Do not forget we already have 
suffered nearly 60,000 casualities; more 
than in the War of 1812, Mexican War, 
and the Spanish-American War com- 
bined. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. KIL- 
DAY] knows as well as any man in this 
House that not only I, but every Repub- 
lican, voted for every single appropria- 
tion on this floor after we got into the 
conflict, and voted for them since World 
War II ended. It was the Eightieth 
Congress that passed the unification bill. 
It was the Eightieth, ‘“do-nothing, good- 
for-nothing,” Republican-controlled 
Congress that set up the National 
Security Council and the National Re- 
sources and Development Board. It 
was the Eightieth Congress that passed 
a law for the 70-group air force, that 
was cut back by Louis Johnson and 
Harry Truman. It was the Eightieth 
Congress that voted for the construction 
of a supercarrier, which you canceled. 
We voted for a ceiling of more than 
2,000,000 men but we were 600,000 short 
at the Korean crisis. 

Now, I am getting a belly full of this 
stuff. When you jump on me, sir, you 
jump on the wrong man. I want to 
read what the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Kar! said in our committee 
when General Marshall appeared the 
first day, after I whispered to a colleague 
that it was a shotgun wedding, tying 
Selective Service and universal military 
training together. This was on January 
23, this year, and you will find it on 
page 25 of the hearings on universal 
military training. This is what the gen- 
tleman from Texas (Mr. Kar! said 
then. Oh, he was bold and brave that 
day. He was a courageous Texan. He 
said: 

General, as you know, I have from the 
beginning supported universal military 
training and I feel that we could have gotten 
it in 1945 had the Department under your 
direction gone along with something similar 
to what you have here of a period of service, 
4 to 6 months, rather than your jnsistence at 


that time that it be no less than 1 year. 
That is where we lost our bill. 


This is Paul talking. This is the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. KILDAY]: 


But I have never felt that we could get 
universal military training in the back door 
or under the table. You have to get it 
straight across the table, openly, frankly, 
sincerely. And I think it is absolutely essen- 
tial to our well-being, but I think the people 
are going to have to support it and you are 
not going to be able to tie it to an emer- 
gency and get it that way. You are going 
to have to have to get it as an open, above- 
the-table matter, and not go in through the 
back door. 


He talks one way in committee; he 
talks another way on this floor. He 


blows hot and cold in the same breath. 
He goes up the hill today and down it 
tomorrow. I do not know when to be- 
lieve him. But at least we agree on one 
thing. I am glad he said it in his speech, 
because on September 17, 1945, when I 
stood in the well of this House—and 
there were only two or three of us with 
guts enough to speak our minds against 
quick demobilization—read the whole 
speech. We were in danger of losing the 
fruits of victory after the expenditure of 
so much money and so many men. On 
September 17, 1945—it will soon be 6 
years—i said this among other things: 

I do not like to see 18- and 19-year-old 
boys drafted; in fact, I think that is one of 
the mistakes we made in this war. I never 
did think they were essential and I think 
we could have won the war without them. 
We were told they were needed because of 
their boldness, their daring, their resiliency, 
I know they were good in combat; but the 
casualties were high, they were enormous 
and terrific. 


Now, you are not trying DEWEY SHORT 
when you vote on this bill. Forget per- 
sonalities. Listen to logic and follow 
reason. 

What I have said has been very un- 
pleasant and distasteful to me, but when 
I have tried to be nice, and kind, and 
gentle, to have someone try to give me 
a dirty dig—well, I think you all know 
how I feel and where I stand. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
8 minutes to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, it 
is very unfortunate that my friend the 
gentleman from Missouri (Mr. SHORT] 
has made the emotional speech that he 
has just made. The gentleman has 
made some statements about history 
which are inconsistent with the true 
facts. 

The gentleman refers to the Neutral- 
ity Act that this Congress put through 
during the Spanish conflict. Those of 
us who were here in those days knew 
what we were doing; we all knew of the 
terrific situation and fighting that took 
place in Spain some years ago when, 
under the so-called Loyalist banner, the 
Communists were trying to take over 
that country and make it another Com- 
munist nation. We then put through 
the neutrality law of those days because 
the so-called Loyalist forces in that con- 
flict were the only ones who controlled 
the seas. Those who were fighting com- 
munism in the Spanish conflict had no 
ships; they did not have access to the 
Atlantic to come to our shores to buy 
munitions, clothing, and food. The only 
ones in that conflict who could have got 
the benefit of purchases in America 
would have been the Loyalists or the 
Communists, and we deliberately passed 
the Neutrality Act in those days so that 
the Communist forces in the Spanish 
conflict could not have the benefit of our 
markets. Later on, when Hitler came 
across the horizon, that Neutrality Act 
was harmful to those nations that were 
fighting Hitler and were beneficial to 
the destructive forces in the days pre- 
ceding World War II and during World 
War II, and cash-and-carry and other 
provisions that were approved in the 
Snanish conflict then became adverse to 
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our national interests with Hitler in the 
saddle. 

The fact that no foreign ship could 
come in here and make purchases, no 
foreign ships could come in here to trans- 
port goods, was harmful to our national 
interest. So the Neutrality Act was to 
our interest in the Spanish conflict but 
it was inconsistent with our national in- 
terest in the days preceding World War 
II when Hitler was on the march. That 
is the reason we were trying to repeal 
those harmful pieces of the Neutrality 
Act. They were inconsistent with our 
national interest. 

Mr. Chairman, I wanted to make that 
explanation because Members who were 
here in those days know that these of 
us who voted for the Neutrality Act in 
the Spanish conflict did so deliberately so 
that destructive forces in that conflict 
would not have the benefit and the ad- 
vantage of purchases in the United 
States. When we voted to repeal that 
act, it was on the same basic proposition 
that the foreign policy of our country 
should not be such as to help the destruc- 
tive forces in any conflict. 

I remember well the vote of 202 to 201, 
yes, 2 months before Pearl Harbor. I 
lived 200 years in three-quarters of an 
hour. I stated several weeks ago and I 
repeat now, impugning the motives of 
no one, just as good Americans as I am 
but sharply disagreeing with their judg- 
ment, that those who voted against that 
bill seriously erred in their judgment. 
When Pearl Harbor happened, if our 
country had lost its sovereignty and our 
people had become the slaves of Hitler, 
the same force as communism, I wonder 
what would have been the conscience of 
those who voted “no” 2 months before 
Pearl Harbor. If I had voted “no” and 
my vote was harmful to my country or 
had lost my country’s freedom, I doubt 
very much if I could live with my con- 
science. 

I say all this in these brief few min- 
utes, Mr. Chairman, to the Members, not 
as Republicans or Democrats, but to each 
and every one as Americans, with our 
individual responsibility as Americans, 
not as a Democrat or as a Republican, 
It goes above allegiance or party affilia- 
tion but comes under our citizenship as 
Americans. I beg of you in these days to 
think and if you are going to err to err 
on the side of strength rather than on 
the side of weakness. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
20 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. ELSTON. I am certain the dis- 
tinguished majority leader does not want 
to make any statement that would con- 
vey an incorrect impression about the 
bill passed in 1941, which he refers to as 
an extension of the Draft Act. If he 
would refresh his memory, he would find 
that the sole purpose of that measure 
was to extend the l-year training period 
of men drafted under the Selective Serv- 
ice Act of 1940 to 18 months. The 1941 
bill did not terminate the Draft Act of 
1940 atal. In fact, the bill of 1940 was 
for 5 years. It was passed on September 
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16, 1940, but there were no inductions 
under it until the last week of November 
1940. I am advised by the Selective 
Service Department that only a few men 
had been inducted by December 7, 1940, 
which was 1 year before Pearl Harbor. 
To be exact, only 20,000 men were in- 
ducted between the last week of Novem- 
ber 1940 and the end of the year 1940. 
The public drawing of the first draftees 
did not take place until October 29, 1940. 

Under the circumstances if the bill 
to which the majority leader refers had 
been defeated, inductions under the 1940 
act would have continued without inter- 
ruption and no inductee would have been 
eligible for discharge until the last week 
of November 1941. Moreover, the very 
few who would have been released by 
Pearl Harbor day would have been sub- 
ject to recall to active duty when war was 
declared. 

Bear in mind that the act of 1940 
provided for only 1 year of service for 
those inducted under it. The extension 
of service provided for in the 1941 bill 
was requested by the military authori- 
ties on the representation that more 
than 1 year was required to properly 
train those who were inducted under 
the 1940 act. In this connection it 
should be pointed out that some of those 
who were contending in 1941 that a 
year’s training was insufficient, now feel 
that 6 months’ training is adequate. 

In the light of these facts the con- 
clusion is inescapable, that those who 
claim that the passage of the Service 
Extension Act of 1941 by a margin of 
one vote saved the Nation from disaster 
are either endeavoring to mislead the 
members of the committee or they are 
wholly unaware of the true facts. Iam 
sure in this instance it must be the 
latter. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Chairman, we are 
here today with a very important bill. 
It has been repeated here before that 
it probably is the most important bill 
that will come before the House in this 
session of the Congress. We are in a 
critical situation, in my opinion, in this 
country. I want to tell you how I came 
to vote for this bill in the Committee 
and why I intend to support and vote 
for every feature of the bill. In order 
to understand this we have to have back- 
ground; because, unless you interpret 
the events of the last 33 years, you will 
not have a clear conception for the need 
of a bill of this kind. 

The first Selective Service Act of the 
United States was passed in 1917. Then 
the next one was in 1940. This act was 
extended in 1941 and continued in force 
until the 31st of March 1947. Then 
we passed a bill in 1948. So in all the 
time that we have been out of the shoot- 
ing war for only one and a quarter years 
have we been without a selective service 
law. 

It must be obvious, if that is the case in 
peacetime, we must be in some kind of 
critical situation. It certainly is a dis- 
mal feeling to every single person in this 
House that after winning the greatest 
war in the history of the world in the 
most decisive Manner a war was ever 
won, namely, by complete and utter 
surrender of two great countries of the 
world, we are still having to take men 
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into the Armed Forces by law. The 
shadows of war began to stretch across 
this continent within 1 year after the 
war ended. Many of you do not remem- 
ber this, but in the fall of 1945, I think 
it was, and in the early part of 1946, we 
began in the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs to study the stockpiling problem, 
and on July 23, 1946, the President signed 
the stockpiling bill. Everyone here 
knows that you only stockpile in contem- 
plation of a war; you do not stockpile in 
times that are peaceful and stable. So 
at that early date we had some kind of 
warning that perhaps trouble was in 
the wind. As I see it, in order to under- 
stand what we are to decide in the next 
few days, we have got to go back to the 
First World War and see what happened. 
That was a war that some of us took part 
in. We were assured, and I believed, it 
was a war to end wars, and after I had 
seen a little destruction for two or three 
months on the western front, I was 
sure that there had to be a way to end 
wars. We had air power in that war. 
That was the first time that airplanes 
began to be used as a weapon in war, and 
every single technique that we had in the 
last war was started in the first one. We 
bombed, we strafed, we dropped bombs to 
harass troops, we took photographs, we 
did everything that they did in the Sec- 
ond World War but on a smaller scale. 
As I came out of that war I felt I could 
see that, if any future conflict ever came, 
woe be unto the world, because the de- 
struction as evidenced at that time, 
which was minor compared to what came 
later, was really terrible. 

Then in 1919, when Alcock and Brown, 
two Englishmen, flew a plane from New- 
foundland to Ireland, I could see that 
the world had gotten smaller and that 
it was being compressed into a very small 
area. 

I am frank to confess that I was one 
of those who believed in Woodrow Wil- 
son’s idea of a League of Nations, be- 
bause I believed I could see then, and I 
can see more clearly today, that unless 
we have some type of collective security 
we could have a war that might destroy 
the great nations of the world. We must 
find some way to build a world of law, 
and it must be backed by enough force 
so that when decisions are made they 
will be obeyed. 

We demobilized too fast in the first 
war. The troops were sent home rather 
hurriedly. We did not take our occupa- 
tion job seriously, and soon we turned 
our backs to the rest of our allies and 
said, “We will go it alone.” 

It was only a few years, a little over 
10 years, from the Disarmament Confer- 
ence till the war clouds began to appear 
on the horizon again. A dictator was 
struggling in Germany to make headway 
with a demoralized country. As always 
happens, he emphasized nationalism, 
dwelt on their persecutions and suffer- 
ings, and said, “Follow me, and I will 
get the justice you are entitled to.” We 
did not take him seriously. He finally 
invaded the Ruhr. In the pockets of the 
generals, we are told, were orders to 
retreat if resistance was offered. It was 
not offered, and the dictator went on 
and soon plunged the world into war. 
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Another dictator appeared on the 
horizon in Italy. He persecuted the peo- 
ple, and with ambition and aggression 
tried to spread his influence comparable 
to the rulers of the old Roman Empire. 
Pretty soon we could see that war was 
on the road. Weallsawit. Did Amer- 
ica get ready for it? She did not. It 
came right at us, Every person in 1939 
to 1941 knew very well that that world 
war would finally engulf us, and it did. 
We did not get ready, we did not pre- 
pare, just as in the first war. We did 
not prepare for the war when it was com- 
ing right at us. The Secretary of War, 
just prior to the First World War, quit 
because we were so reluctant to get ready 
for the war that was advancing on us so 
hurriedly. 

So in a second world war we still 
ignored the danger signs. We remained 
weak. We did not make the proper 
preparations. About the only prepara- 
tions we made were to pass a Selective 
Service Act in 1940 and renew it in 1941. 

Then the World War broke out, and 
it caused destruction beyond the wildest 
nightmares of any of the men who knew 
the arts of war. Nobody ever dreamed 
of such a blood bath as we got in that 
war. I do not mean America, but the 
world. It will be twice as bad next time. 

Then, when che war was over and 
America had won it what did we do? 
As one of the gentlemen here told us 
today, we sifted through our fingers the 
strength we had by demobilizing head- 
long into weakness. We never saw such 
a sad thing. As I look back on it now, 
I am one of those who are responsible 
for it. I confess to it. I came back 
from the West in 1945. I saw the chair- 
man of my committee, Mr. May. I said, 
“Let us find a way to rush the men out 
of the service.” He said, “What do you 
suggest?” I said, “I suggest we break 
ourselves up into committees of three 
and go to every separation center that 
we can and try to force them to let the 
men out more quickly.” 

That is exactly what we did. The 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. SIKES], 
the gentleman from California [Mr, 
Hottrietp], and I traveled around urg- 
ing them to get the men out and they 
returned the men to civilian life so 
quickly that they could not be carried 
away on trains and steamships, 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I yield. 

Mr. VORYS: Perhaps we can all take 
some responsibility for demobilization. 
But when the gentleman remembers 
that Germany and Japan, our enemies, 
were prostrate, and that our national 
policy was appeasement of Russia, it is 
rather difficult to go back and realize 
that we needed to have any forces be- 
cause our Commander in Chief had the 
grand design of killing Russia with kind- 
ness at that time. 

Mr. JOHNSON. There is a great deal 
to what the gentleman says. I want to 
add this: Besides all these other woes, 
we had some very inept statesmanship 
and diplomacy which has gotten us into 
this terribly critical situation. I do not 
believe you can solve the problems of 
today by harping on the mistakes of the 
past. Let us learn something from our 
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mistakes. Let us take a lesson from our 
failures and our weaknesses and our 
mistakes, and build with what we have 
today to make the kind of world we 
want tomorrow. But Ido think that the 
ineptness in our statesmanship and di- 
plomacy should be called to the atten- 
tion of the American -voters at the ap- 
propriate time, when I hope that they 
will take steps to make a change so 
that we will not have these things again 
repeated. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON, I yield. 

Mr. BROOKS. The gentleman re- 
ferred to the special committees with 
reference to demobilization. I was a 
member of one of those special commit- 
tees which traveled all over the country 
urging immediate demobilization. As I 
look back, I realize it was a horrible mis- 
take. The percentage of demobilization 
was even faster than it was in World 
War I. But as I look back on that, it 
seems to me there was a touch of com- 
munism in the program to get our coun- 
try prostrate even at that early hour— 
and Russia had her finger in the pie. 

Mr, JOHNSON. I think there is a 
great deal of truth to that, too, and we 
should have sensed it and taken steps 
to neutralize it. Anyway, here we are. 

We have this bill and the 3,500,000- 
man force that we are being asked to 
build up is the concept of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff as to what is adequate to pro- 
tect us under the present conditions. 
It is hard to prove that like simply 
saying 2 and 2 makes 4; but that is the 
concept of the highest men and it is 
the combined judgment of the highest 
and ablest men in our Military Estab- 
lishment. Also, in this bill there is a 
provision for universal military train- 
ing. That is the thing which is caus- 
ing all the trouble. In my opinion we 
have gambled in the past on our secu- 
rity. We have gambled on having allies 
who would hold an enemy at bay. We 
have gambled on time being in our favor. 
We have gambled on distance being in 
our favor. But those advantages are 
gone to a great extent today. We have 
no strong allies that can hold off a tough 
enemy. We do not have the time that 
we once had. Planes span the ocean 
every day. We do not have the cush- 
ion of distance between us and our ene- 
mies because we have annihilated dis- 
tances with our new weapons and new 
types of planes and machinery. So, as 
I see it, the problem is this: How can 
America, how can the United States, get 
itself in the correct military position 
except by devising some scheme which 
will permit the inflow of appropriate 
manpower continually so that we will 
always know that men will be coming 
in to be trained and on whom we can 
rely quickly to help defend America in 
case of sudden emergency? It is some- 
thing like this situation: Out in the 
West we have hundreds of acres of arid 
land on which not a thing can be grown 
without irrigation. What do we do? 
We build huge dams along the rivers. 
We dam up the water and in the sum- 
mertime when the weather is dry we 
bring the water through these irriga- 
tion ditches to the arid lands so that 
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we can farm those lands which, with- 
out irrigation, would be impossible to 
farm. We figured that out and built 
the West by the conservation of water 
and by providing a firm water supply 
under all contingencies during the dry 
season. It is the same problem that we 
have in our military. 

We must devise a similar scheme to 
have a firm flow of trained men in the 
military. I do not think there is any- 
thing backward, that there is anything 
underhanded or anything secret about 
putting this into the law now. When 
we are in this rather critical situation, 
when our minds are focused on the 
method and means to properly protect 
ourselves in the future, why should we 
not think of a national over-all mili- 
tary policy that will give us security? 
I cannot see that there is any objec- 
tion to thinking about it now. Now 
is the time we ought to doit. This pro- 
vision is an integral part of this bill. 
If we do not get that permanent policy 
it means that our build-up to a strong, 
virile Nation, that will perhaps hold off 
aggression, will not continue to maintain 
a strong place in the world. 

One of the greatest men who ever 
served in the House of Representatives, 
Mr. James Wadsworth, whom all of the 
older Members know has been for this 
plan since 1915 or 1916 when he was a 
Senator from the State of New York. 
You have heard him expound it. He is 
no militarist. He does not want to mili- 
tarize America, There are hundreds of 
our men, educators, the Governor of my 
State and men of that type, who are 
thoroughly dispassionate in their ap- 
proach to the problem, who favor this 
measure. Our whole history has been 
like a fever chart. Once we build up 
and then we drop down and then we go 
up again. We go up fast and then we 
come down too fast. I want to see Amer- 
ica get the proper equilibrium so that we 
will always have a flow of citizen soldiers, 
sailors, marines, and fliers, ready to go 
into action. I believe if we have this 
type of thing, the aggression which we 
fear today will not come. We can lick 
Russia. We all know that. But let us 
not lick her on the battlefield. Let us 
beat her before she starts. Let us scare 
her by our power, our efficiency, our 
production, and our manpower. 

Just think this over: Since 1945 the 
Soviets have gone from a nation of 200,- 
000,000 to a nation that now dominates 
800,000,000 people in the whole world, 
and perhaps more today, considering the 
fact that they have their finger in China. 
They keep biting off a chunk here and 
a chunk there and a chunk here and a 
chunk there, and soon America will be 
facing them on both oceans and we will 
have to fight the battle entirely alone. 

We have allies in Europe. It was my 
pleasure to be sent there by the chair- 
man, and I want to say now that I do not 
know of a better man as chairman than 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. VIN- 
son]. He is a worker and he is intelli- 
gent. He compromises when he has to, 
and he sets an example for all of us. 
Someone has implied that he runs over 
us and disregards our rights and privi- 
leges. He does not do that. If you in- 
sist on your rights you will get them. If 
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you do not insist on them you will get 
them. I know of no man in the last 30 
years in this House who has seen all 
these ups and downs of the military who 
has done more for the national defense 
than the gentleman from Georgia, CARL 
VINSON. 

There is no freedom without security. 
We talk about our freedom, and that is 
the most precious thing we have. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California [Mr. JOHN- 
son] has expired. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 10 additional minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON. One out of every five 
and one-half of the men in this House 
is the first of his generation in the 
United States. That illustrates the won- 
derful freedom that we have and the 
opportunities that are afforded us. But 
I want to point out to you, and I wish 
you would all remember it, that this bill 
will be an economy measure. The 3,500,- 
000 ceiling that we are talking about 
will cost $35,000,000,000. You know that 
the American taxpayer cannot possibly 
take care of an expense like that. You 
know that they will rebel, after a little 
while. By getting these trained Re- 
serves, my idea of it is that they will 
serve about 6 months, get their basic 
training, and then they will go into the 
Reserves for 6 years. 

Then we can reduce the ceiling of our 
professional soldiers, They are the ones 
that cost the big money. To train a 
National Guard man per year costs $624. 
To maintain a reservist costs $523. If the 
training were twice as much, which it 
may be, to keep them battle-worthy, we 
would soon save a lot of money. Fur- 
thermore, we will get about 500,000 men 
into our services every year, maybe more. 
In 5 years we would have turned out, 
therefore, 2,500,000 men and by keeping 
them battle-worthy in the Reserve train- 
ing that we know will be properly de- 
veloped we would have men then to re- 
place the professional soldiers that we 
turned out, 

This bill is the first time since I have 
been here when we have had a chance 
to vote on whether we want to formulate 
a permanent plan that will give a perma- 
nent solution to our security problems, 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I yield. 

Mr. COLE of New York. In reference 
to the gentleman’s statement that this 
is the first time he has had a chance to 
vote on this matter, I would call his 
attention and that of the membership 
to the fact that during the Eightieth Con- 
gress this same proposal for a program of 
military training was unanimously adopt- 
ed by the Armed Services Committee 
when the Congress was under the control 
of the Republican Party. But because of 
the imminence of adjournment that year 
the bill never came to the floor for con- 
sideration; so that this is not the first 
time that a bill of this nature has been 
submitted to the House for action. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I understand that, 
but we did not get a chance to vote on it. 

Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I yield. 
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Mr. TEAGUE. Will the gentleman 
tell us why there is so much difference 
in this bill and the one that was reported 
back in 1946? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Frankly, I cannot do 
it. 

Mr. VINSON. If the gentleman will 
yield, I will tell the gentleman. It is 
because this is not a leaf-raking bill, 
not a soil-conservation bill, not a CCC 
program bill, this bill is designed to 
have men trained for a military emer- 
gency should it arise. That is the dif- 
ference between this and the other bill. 
There are teeth in this military training 
bill and that is what we need in this 
country. 

Mr. TEAGUE. In my opinion the 1847 
bill had teeth in it. The question was 
whether we should write our own bill or 
take suggestions that were sent down to 


us. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I think the plan, 
when we finish with it, will be a good 
plan, and it is our bill, written by my 
committee. If the plan they send down 
to us is not a good plan the committee 
will fine comb it and make it good. The 
purpose is to teach men to fight, to train 
them to defend themselves, to teach 
them how to fight, how to kill, even 
though that may go against the grain of 
our past thinking. If a man is sudden- 
ly called upon to do his supreme duty of 
defending America he must know how 
to protect his life; it is important to him. 
I hope he will never have to do it but 
that is what we are training them for, 
giving them the right to live and to sur- 
vive in combat if it should come. 

The program will also, in my opinion, 
be of great value for these young men; 
they will learn discipline, which, God 
knows, the children of America need 
badly; they will know how to get along 
with other people; they will learn how 
to subject themselves to reasonable 
rules; they will learn team play; they 
will do all these things that I believe are 
the things that we need in America; and, 
above all that they will have the satis- 
faction of knowing that they have sacri- 
ficed something of their time, their op- 
portunities, and their talents—for what 
purpose? To make America secure, to 
protect America, where they are going 
to live and have their children. That 
will be a satisfaction that will go with 
them to the day they die. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I yield. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Do you want to 
take 7 years to do it as this bill proposes? 

Mr. JOHNSON, No; it will take about 
6 months’ training. Then they will just 
have refresher courses every year of from 
2 weeks to a month. 7 

Mr. NICHOLSON, Will the gentle- 
man yield further? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Certainly. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Is that authorized 
in this bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON. The bill just provides 
a general plan and the plan will be sub- 
mitted to Congress. It is possible that 
after the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices has had a chance to fine comb it and 
see that it is a proper plan some changes 
will be made. But it will not be sub- 
mitted to the House for approval until 
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it has had the considered judgment and 
approval of the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Is that the esti- 
mate of General Marshall or the lady 
who has charge of this? 

Mr. JOHNSON. That is a composite 
estimate of what occurred in the hear- 
ings on this bill by many witnesses. I 
cannot give you all the details. You 
must have a little faith in the people 
who will be appointed as members of 
this Commission, that they will know 
something about the problem and use 
their common sense and intelligence in 
bringing it to fruition. We have pro- 
vided for a Commission of five men, 
three of whom are civilians, two military 
men, one of whom will be a reservist 
and will understand the viewpoint of 
the reservist. 

Mr. Chairman, this program is differ- 
ent from what we have ever had before, 
and it is better than any we have ever 
had before. We need something differ- 
ent in this changing world we are living 
in at this time. This is a program that 
fits the New World in which we are living. 
I predict, Mr. Chairman, that if we 
stay strong the aggressors will be very 
slow in attacking us and that ultimately 
we may get to the point where negotia- 
tions may be taken up and we can find 
some way to resolve our differences and 
go forward in a peaceful way. Iam look- 
ing forward, like you are, to a world of 
law, backed by enough force to make 
those laws virile as our civil law is, and 
ultimately to a concept by all citizens 
that the only kind of a world to have 
is one in which the people have respect 
for law and order. That is what I hope 
this kind of a bill will bring into being, 
putting us in a position to expound and 
bring about a peaceful, law-abiding 
world, It is a tough, delicate, difficult 
job, but of all the countries this great 
Republic that has demonstrated it knows 
how to develop laws and to change them 
to meet varying conditions is the one that 
can furnish the leadership which will 
bring that result. 

If we have an appropriate security 
system, I look forward to the day when 
we will not be worrying about an on- 
coming war; all we will have to worry 
about is to see that the system which 
we devise as between the nations will 
be one which will be workable and suc- 
cessful. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin, 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. The 
gentleman spoke of looking for new ways 
to meet this terrible aggressive force. 
The gentleman also eloquently referred 
to the fact that in World War II we used 
many things developed in World War I. 
Among the things developed in World 
War II was the efficient use of an under- 
ground in enemy-occupied territory. 
Did the committee in its consideration, 
in addition to the allies we have in vari- 
ous parts of the world, consider the po- 
tential allies that we have in such places 
as China—the guerrilla army of China— 
and in such places as behind the iron 
curtain in Russia itself, the allies that 
may be there? 
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Mr. JOHNSON. That was not con- 
sidered in connection with this particu- 
lar bill, but we have had testimony on 
that subject, for instance, when we 
passed the CIA bill. I have heard that 
discussed by many individuals in open 
and executive sessions of our commit- 
tee. In my opinion, there is a fair pros- 
pect that the underground in some of the 
countries behind the iron curtain may 
finally revolt, but remember that with 
the police state we have today revolution 
is made very difficult. Remember that 
Czechoslovakia developed a fine repub- 
lican form of government and then 
learned that without security your liber. 
ties go out the window. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman three additional minutes. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. In line 
with what the gentleman just said in 
reference to the possibilities of our allies 
behind the iron curtain, does he not be- 
lieve that the present policy of the ad- 
ministration in trying to come to agree- 
ments with these gangster governments 
is such that we are to a very large extent 
abandoning those allies behind the iron 
curtain? 

Mr. JOHNSON. There may be some- 
thing to what the gentleman says. 
There is a lot of merit to his statement, 
but still I say it is pretty hard to get 
behind there and do anything effective. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. I rise to call 
the attention of the members of the com- 
mittee to the fact that the gentleman 
from California who is now addressing 
the House is one of the combat pilots who 
flew on the western front in World War 
I. He knows what he is talking about 
from the ground floor on up. ; 

Mr. JOHNSON. I thank the gentle 
man very much for his complimentary 
remarks. Knowing his sincerity I ap- 
preciate his comments more than I can 
really express in words. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. I respect the 
gentleman’s judgment very highly, and 
I congratulate him and the members of 
his committee on bringing out this piece 
of legislation in the form it has been 
brought up. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. PRICE]. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, as I listen 
to the arguments being raised against 
this important legislation, I wonder if 
those arguing against it are truly famil- 
iar with the purpose and the title of the 
bill. This is no bill to prolong the draft 
and to establish universal military serv- 
ice and training merely in order to make 
ours an armed democracy, another 
Sparta. The times are too serious to 
permit of such experimentation. This 
is a bill, called for by the times, to pro- 
vide for the common defense and secu- 
rity of the United States. 

I grant, Mr. Chairman, that how de- 
fense and security are to be provided is 
a subject that falls properly within the 
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scope of congressional consideration. 
Unless our Government is to become a 
military dictatorship, Congress must con- 
tinue to exercise the authority assigned 
to it by the Constitution, and raise and 
support armies, provide and maintain 
a navy. But the arguments over this 
legislation are not arguments cver the 
authority of Congress. That is granted. 
The arguments over this bill are argu- 
ments, primarily over the need for de- 
fense. Surely, Mr. Chairman, the pro- 
longation of the arguments, and the 
acrimony involved, can lead to no other 
conclusion. 

This is a very sobering and a very 
saddening thought, Mr. Chairman, be- 
cause it implies a decline in national mo- 
rality and a diminuition in the patriotism 
for which Americans were once noted. 
In our colonial period, when danger of 
attack lurked in every neighboring forest, 
in the early days of our Republic, when 
enemy vessels sailed brazenly along our 
coasts, and even into our estuaries, 
Americans were not so indifferent to na- 
tional defense. A century azo, when 
Great Britain built ships for the Con- 
federacy, and France sought to estab- 
lish a European -nonarchy in Mexico, the 
United States did not fail to recognize 
the danger to the security of our coun- 
try, and to take steps to remove it. My 
reading of history does not tell me that 
Congress failed to support Theodore 
Roosevelt when he shook the big stick, 
or that Congress failed to support Wood- 
row Wilson and Franklin D, Roosevelt in 
their defiance of Germany and the Cen- 
tral Powers. But today, there seems to 
be a disposition on the part of some 
Members of Congress to gamble with 
American security because the President 
of the United States and the Secretary 
of Defense have asserted the need for a 
larger Military Establishment. This dis- 
position to deny the needs of national 
defense seems plainly a disposition to 
ignore the existence of danger. We are 
living in a time of danger and of crisis, 
and yet the disposition of many Members 
of this House is to do nothing but argue 
about it. 

If this is true, the threat to our na- 
tional security is compounded. It is 
dangerous to deny the existence of dan- 
ger; it is even more dangerous to become 
complacent about national security. 
And yet I fear that complacency is be- 
coming a national vice. Because ours is 
a large country, we think it is a strong 
country. Because ours is a free country, 
we think it is secure from all aggressive 
attack. Because ours is a rich country, 
we think it is invincible. Because in the 
year 1951, 150,000,000 people are citizens 
of the United States, we are not im- 
pressed by the fact that even 5 years 
ago 193,000,000 people lived in the Soviet 
controlled countries. Nor do we take 
note of the fact that in 1950, 795,000,000 
people were already under control of 
communism, whereas there are only 
725,000,000 people in the United States 
and all the free countries allied with us 
in the defense of western democracy. 

Mr. Chairman, before we became com- 
placent, I do not think we argued very 
much about the need of national defense. 
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We did something about it. Now that 
we have become coinplacent, we argue 
instead of acting. It is true that at one 
time we could afford a measure of com- 
placency. Our situation between two 
oceans, and among the friendly democ- 
racies of the Western Hemisphere, pro- 
tected us from immediate attack, and 
gave us time to prepare an offense in any 
war in which we became involved. This 
fact was true of the continental United 
States in 1941, in spite of what happened 
at Pearl Harbor. It is not true in 1951, 
as the U. S. S. R. reaches closer and 
closer to us, and the intercontinental 
bomber—which our enemy has, as well 
as we—makes what distance remains of 
less importance. 

Mr. Chairman, last June we were 
called upon to fight a war we had not 
expected in a part of the world in which 
we had no strength, against an enemy 
we have not even yet been able to reach. 
And yet, in spite of the stern warning of 
that situation, and the heart-rending re- 
versals our troops in Korea have endured, 
we are still arguing about the size of our 
Military Establishment and the obliga- 
tion of all citizens to contribute to the 
strength of it, instead of taking steps to 
increase that strength while we still have 
time. 

We are quibbling about the draft of 
men of 18 or at 1844, while men grow 
daily older, and the danger to all of us 
increases. As if 6 months in any man’s 
life was important to a nation facing a 
threat to its very survival. 

We are ignoring the considered opin- 
ign of the leading military experts of the 
Nation, on the size of the Military Es- 
tablishment needed, in spite of the fact 
that Russia already has command of 
trained troops outnumbering ours by the 
thousands. 

We are denying the democratic prin- 
ciple of universality of service—though 
our military leaders tell us that only by 
maintaining a constantly replenished 
reservoir of trained personnel can we 
hope to build a lasting defense with 
which to withstand the insidious, the re- 
curring, and the unpredictable attacks 
of the Communist world. 

Opponents of the bill raise, among 
other objections to it, the argument that 
it is a hybrid bill—one part, the part 
covering the draft, to meet an emer- 
gency; the other part, the part provid- 
ing universal military training, a long- 
range proposition. Mr. Chairman, I say 
both parts are emergency measures—the 
draft for the immediate present; UMST 
for the lasting emergency into which 
previous failures to act have plunged 
us. If we had established UMST when 
George Washington asked for it, if we 
had established it in 1946 when Presi- 
dent Truman asked for it, maybe we 
would have achieved a stable peace that 
would have permitted us to do away with 
UMST before now. But today we need 
UMST as an emergency measure—to 
guarantee our future and to save the 
United States. 

Today we live in a period of tension 
of uncertain duration. True peace is 
something living generations may dream 
about and remember, but may never 
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know again. Armed truce is something 
we may yet bargain for, as being prefer- 
able to war. 

And yet neither war nor armed truce 
is necessary, so long as we maintain a 
posture of strength adequate to our de- 
fense and sufficient to discourage a 
would-be aggressor. If we are poor in 
manpower, in comparison with our 
enemies, we are rich in technical skill. 
And if we will substitute for compla- 
cency the firm resolve, the boldness in 
planning, and the consuming devotion 
to our country that our forefathers con- 
sistently displayed, we need not dream 
of peace, but obtain it. War is not a 
necessary condition of living, but the 
maintenance of strength is a necessary 
condition of living as freemen. 

Mr. Chairman, I am for this legisla- 
tion because it creates machinery for 
building our security. In the words of 
that distinguished soldier and able Sec- 
retary of Defense, the Honorable George 
C. Marshall, it seeks to “give us a durable 
layer of military protection that would 
survive the alternate moods of public 
alarm or complacency.” It would pro- 
vide for our defense, not for today and 
this year but for the future and the 
endless years ahead. 

Mr. Chairman, I am for the separate 
provisions of this bill because I think 
each is essential in providing the com- 
mon defense and security which is the 
over-all purpose of the bill. 

I am for continuing the draft, so long 
as it is necessary to meet the present 
emergency, or to continue our posture 
of strength. I am for the provision of 
the bill that makes men of 18 ½ eligible 
for induction, because 1842 appears to be 
the median age at which there occurs 
naturally, in our society, a break between 
high school and college or work as the 
case may be. The average age of high- 
school graduation in the United States 
is 17½ years. The deeds of men of 18 
in the War of the Revolution, the War 

tween the States, and the World War 
illuminate the pages of our history. 
Eighteer is not a basic dividing line on 
physical development or between ado- 
lescence and emotional maturity. Some 
men are mature and married at 18. 
Some are boys at 21. But 18 is an age 
by which most young men have achieved 
stamina, resourcefulness, and adapta- 
bility. An age, in short, as many lead- 
ers have testified, at which young men 
make excellent soldiers. 

I am for the provisions of the bill 
that establish universal military service 
and training, because I believe that serv- 
ice to our country is a privilege and an 
obligation of citizenship. Furthermore, 
I believe that training in self-defense— 
not against the neighborhood bully only 
but against the international bully who 
threatens all nations—training in such 
defense is something that every young 
man has a right to demand that his 
government give him. I think, Mr, 
Chairman, that if we asked the young 
men of this country about universal 
military training instead of asking the 
oldsters we would hesitate less to pro- 
vide it. Our high schools with their 
gymnasiums, their swimming pools, 
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their football fields, their classes in 
physical education, good diet, and clean 
living are providing only a part of the 
training our young men need. The 
House bill would provide that extension 
of high-school training that would en- 
able our young men to lead not merely 
healthy productive lives, but free lives, 
unhandicapped by fear of any man or 
any enemy. 

Mr. Chairman, universal military 
service and training, with selective serv- 
ice to be operative when necessary, pro- 
vides the most effective, economical, and 
democratic answer to the problem of de- 
fense, of security, and of peace in a 
harassed world. George Washington 
warned us that eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty. Surely such vigilance, 
consistently maintained, participated in 
by all Americans, affords an opportunity 
for a resolute people to maintain their 
liberty at a reasonable price, 

I cannot believe that any Member 
of this Congress, or any living Ameri- 
can could be against this legislation if 
he keeps uppermost in his mind the pur- 
pose of it, “To provide for the common 
defense and security.” This is no meas- 
ure of expediency, but one of necessity— 
and the only possible insurance of our 
survival. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. BUFFETT]. 

UMTS PLAYS INTO STALIN'S HANDS 


Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Chairman, 
UMTS, like most fair deal schemes since 
UNRRA, plays into Stalin’s hands. This 
scheme for regimentation of American 
youth would be a sort of delayed-effect 
atom bomb on all America. 

At one stroke it would wipe out the 
foundation of individual freedom on 
which our military security rests and at 
the same time poison the morale of the 
American people. 

Still proponents try to sell this bill of 
goods as a weapon against communism, 

This claim comes from the very offi- 
cials whose bungling made Communist 
Russia a world menace. Yet, they now 
ask us to again take their advice. 

And so I propose first to explode the 
false claim that this scheme would 
strengthen our defense against com- 
munism. That hoax should no longer 
deceive Congress. 

It worked with UNRRA in 1944—and 
Congress discovered afterwards that 
much or most of UNRRA actually went 
to strengthen communism. 

It worked for the Acheson crew in 
1945, when they dressed up Bretton 
Woods as a peace measure. Later, the 
individual who maneuvered Bretton 
Woods through Congress was identified 
as a Communist agent. 

In 1946, the Acheson crew worked that 
trick on the so-called British loan—using 
a mantle of anticommunism to bulldoze 
it through Congress. Now we know that 
these billions expanded and entrenched 
English socialism, the halfway-house to 
communism. 

In 1948, this emotional trick was used 
most blatantly when the House passed 
Selective service. 
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Now Anna Rosenberg repeats this 
counterfeit claim: 


It— 


UMTS— 
gives us our first solid hope of bringing 
the Soviets to the conference table in a 
serious mood to make peace, 


This claim has been the trump card 
in the propaganda for every new deal 
foreign scheme since 1945. Yet, the 
Acheson-Marshall crew that offers it has 
nothing but blunders on its scorecard. 

History tells us that he who blunders 
once in statesmanship will blunder again, 
and such blunders are as fatal as crimes. 

For my part, I choose the intellectual 
level set by General Bradley. He has 
declared: 

National defense is the only justification 
for UMTS. 


Mr. Chairman, this House should not 
pass UMTS. It is unsound in at least 
five major respects, any one of which 
could prove fatal to the country. I dis- 
cuss these perils briefly. 

CONSCRIPTION HAS ALWAYS BROUGHT WAR 


First, it would weaken America be- 
cause it would propel us into war, yet 
sap our strength as hostilities result. 

The history of all major nations which 
have adopted universal military training 
tells a single story. Each such nation 
went down the primrose path of military 
expansion, foreign war, defeat, and na- 
tional decline. In France, Germany, 
Italy, and Japan, the consequences were 
the same. Always the rulers found it 
expedient to involve their countries in 
war in order to preserve their political 
power. 

I challenge those who assert that this 
consequence will not result here to pre- 
sent some concrete evidence to support 
that claim. 

The second way in which this measure 
would weaken America is equally sig- 
nificant. 


UMTS WOULL END INDEPENDENCE OF CONGRESS 


With this scheme in operation, the 
power and independence of Congress 
would soon cease to exist. Congress 
would almost certainly become a lackey 
for the military. This is a strong 
charge—but an honest examination of 
the facts of our political life today but- 
tresses its accuracy. 

This year the military departments 
will spend a sum equal to more than 
$100,000,000 for each congressional dis- 
trict in America. 

Would the spending of such gigantic 
sums ever operate to reward or penalize 
Congressmen as they favor or resist the 
demands of the military departments? 

To ask the question is to answer it. 
Money is power, and military men are 
human. 

The military departments are headed 
by men who owe their position to the 
Fair Deal political organization—who 
must be expected to use their spending 
power to keep in office the Congressmen 
who do their bidding. 

Mr. Chairman, add to the financial 
vote-pressure force the power to regi- 
ment the youth from every home and 
fireside in America, and you would have 
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us on the threshold of a totalitarianism 
terrifying in its outline. No men can 
safely be trusted with such concentrated 
power. 

If Congress is to exist free from domi- 
nation and control by the military, uni- 
versal military conscription must be de- 
feated. For next to the American peo- 
ple themselves, an independent Congress 
is the only great bulwark of human free- 
dom on earth. 

UMTS HEADS US TOWARD SOCIALIZED MEDICINE 


Mr. Chairman, the third reason why 
this measure would weaken America is 
that it would constitute a detour road 
into socialized medicine. 

This measure contemplates that 90 
percent or so of our males reaching 18 
would be inducted into military service. 
Most certainly, they would be entitled 
to Federal medical care during that serv- 
ice—and more important—that service 
would create a base for future Federal 
medical treatment for illness or dis- 
ability. 

In another 20 years or less, most males 
of the adult population would be covered 
by governmental medicine. Socialized 
medicine would be here. 

Here is the fourth way in which uni- 
versal military training ard service 
would critically weaken America. 


CONGRESS SHOULD NOT GIVE UP FREEDOM 


This measure would deliver into the 
hands of this administration new and 
greater powers than Congress has ever 
before surrendered to the executive 
branch of this Government. 

Here, Mr. Chairman, this proposal ap- 
proaches the fantastic. 

Not in 75 years has Congress or the 
people had less confidence in the com- 
petence or integrity of the executive 
branch of this Government than right 
now. 

The American people do not trust this 
administration. 

The majority of the membership of 
this Congress do not trust this adminis- 
tration. 

The people are demanding that Con- 
gress not give this administration more 
power—instead, that Congress recover 
some of its responsibiiities now in Exec- 
utive hands. 

Mr. Chairman, those who vote for 
universal conscription should remain 
silent in the future about administration 
arrogance and bungling. They know 
the record and makeup of this adminis- 
tration. 

A surrender of our basic freedom to 
those in whom the American people have 
no confidence would be an inexcusable 
betrayal of responsibility. No Member 
can dodge that fact. 

LIBERTY IS SOURCE OF FREEDOM 


Mr. Chairman, the fifth reason why 
universal military training and service 
would weaken America is that it would 
oe a fatal blow to the heart of free- 

om. 

Listen to the late Prof. John W. Bur- 
gess, of Columbia, long a leading au- 
thority on political science: 

I cannot believe that the framers of our 
Constitution vested the power in the Gov- 
eiument to raise and employ conscript 
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armies for, and in, foreign war. It is the 
most despotic power which Government can 
exercise. It can be so exercised, at any 
moment, and on occasion created by Govern- 
ment itself, as to sweep away every vestige 
of individual liberty and put the last drop 
of blood of every man, woman, and child in 
the country at the arbitrary disposal of the 
Government. 


Once this scheme became law there 
would remain no area of personal liberty 
not exposed to seizure by the state. 

All rights could and would ultimately 
be swept away, unless the people were 
able to break the shackles and regain 
their liberty. Personal rights, property 
rights, and freedom of conscience would 
disappear as they have been swept away 
in other lands that went beserk when 
the menace of communism seemed at 
their door. 

Here again, Mr. Chairman, it seems 
hard to believe that UMTS should have 
serious consideration. Never has a les- 
son been written so plainly on the pages 
of history as this one. 

In the last 25 years, three great na- 
tions—Germany, Italy, and Japan—be- 
wildered by terrifying propaganda on the 
perils of communism, surrendered their 
liberty to rulers demanding absolute 
power. 

In each case, almost unlimited disaster 
resulted, not from the Bolshevik menace 
without, but from militarism and regi- 
mentation within. 

With the blood of these disasters, iden- 
tical in pattern with the Fair Deal's pro- 
posals, not yet dry on the ground, dare 
Congress lead the American people into 
the same ambush? 


IS ROAD TO TYRANNY 


In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I remind 
this House of the declaration by Talley- 
rand to Napoleon, “You can do anything 
with bayonets, sire, except sit on them.” 

With the rapid obsolescence of mod- 
ern weapons, Talleyrand’s shrewd an- 
swer to Napoleon pinpoints the fatal flaw 
in universal military service today even 
better than it did 150 years ago. 

If America continues on the road of 
all-out military expansion and unlimited 
meddling in the affairs of foreign lands, 
America is headed for permanent futile 
war. 

Add continuous military expansion to 
the political attractions of war prosper- 
ity—and you have the virtual certainty 
of perpetual war and life without hope 
for America’s children. 

The American people are entitled to a 
better fate for their children than un- 
marked graves in far-flung futile con- 
flicts. 

What tyrant in all history has sent 
the youth of his country farther from 
their homes to die than recent Presi- 
dents? 

This question measures the peril of 
putting more power in the hands of men 
who are moving us toward another blood- 
letting. 

Mr. Chairman, this Congress betrays 
the American heritage if it approves the 
shackles of universal conscription and 
effectively destroys the strongest bastion 
of America’s liberty. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HOLIFIELD]. 
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Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
have sat on the floor of this House all 
afternoon and listened to all the 
speeches and I was somewhat amazed at 
certain of the utterances of these Mon- 
day morning quarterbacks. It is mighty 
easy to be a Monday morning quarter- 
back when the game was played on Sat- 
urday afternoon. You can look back 
and say: Why didn’t the quarterback call 
for an end-run in place of a forward 
pass? But it is a little bit different when 
you are down there on the benches as a 
coach, or you are out on the field playing 
the game. 

These continual references to Yalta 
and Potsdam ought to be put in their 
proper place. Let us go back to March 
of 1945 when the Yalta and Potsdam 
agreements were made. How many of 
these Monday morning quarterbacks 
who are now finding fault with those 
agreements stood up on the floor of the 
House at that time and criticized or com- 
plained about them? There were very 
few, because the condition at that time 
was somewhat different from what it is 
today. It was in March of 1945, as I 
remember, when the Potsdam and Yalta 
agreements were made, not as a decision 
of the Department of the State or of the 
President of the United States but made 
as the result of a military decision by 
the Chiefs of Staff of the Allied forces. 

They made those decisions on the 
ground of saving the lives of American 
boys, French boys, English boys, and 
other boys in the Allied forces. What 
was the situation in the Pacific at that 
time? Remember that this was before 
the surrender: of the Japanese, and it 
was before the atom bombs were dropped 
on Nagasaki and Hiroshima. It was at 
a e when we were fighting on Oki- 
nawa, in the South Sea Islands, digging 
Japanese soldiers out of the fox holes 
with flame throwers, and when Ameri- 
can boys were dying by the thousands. 
It was at the time that over 200 of our 
ships had been sunk by Kamikaze fliers 
in the South Pacific and we had found 
no adequate defense against them. Yes, 
we made the agreement with Stalin at 
that time to bring Stalin into the war. 
A million soldiers were on the line in 
Manchuria, a million Japanese soldiers 
were up there. When VE-day came, as 
it did come within a couple of months, 
and if those million soldiers on the Man- 
churian border were not engaged, they 
would have come home to the home 
islands of Japan, and there would have 
been a million more Japanese soldiers for 
the American soldiers to fight, and the 
military staff at that time said that if 
the scale of losses that obtained in the 
invasion of the home islands of Japan 
was the same at it was at Okinawa, that 
we would have lost half a million Amer- 
ican boys at that time. Yes; we were 
anxious at that time to get the Russians 
into the fight because we did not know 
that the atomic bomb would explode. We 
did not know that the Japanese Empire 
would surrender on August 12. I want 
to point out further, they talk about 
the appeasement of Russia during those 
days when Russia was our fighting ally. 
Russia had 12,000,000 casualties and 
lost a million and a half men fighting 
the Germans. Yes, Russia was fighting 
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our war as well as theirs at that time. 
There was reason for us to give lend- 
lease to Russia and be friendly with 
them. We did not know, of course, what 
would happen in the years that lay 
ahead after the World War was ended, 
We are all against her now, and rightly 
so. But at that time Russian lives were 
being sacrificed instead of American 
lives, and that may have had something 
to do with the Yalta agreement to get 
Russia into the fight. At the time the 
Potsdam agreement was made and the 
east-west line of occupation was drawn 
throughout Europe, we had not yet cap- 
tured Berlin. We did not know that the 
Germans were going to fold in front of 
Patton’s tanks and the other armies 
that were sweeping across Europe. We 
did not know whether there would be 
a last-ditch stand in the mountains of 
Bavaria or Berlin, and we wanted the 
Russian armies to go into the great city 
of Berlin and save half a million Ameri- 
can lives, if necessary, as was true at 
Stalingrad with Russian losses when the 
Germans were trying to capture that 
city. Yes; the times were a little dif- 
ferent then. No one arose in the House 
at that time and criticized the Potsdam 
or Yalta agreements because there were 
American lives at stake. Let us put these 
things in their proper timing, in their 
proper framework of time and military 
importance. It is easy now for the Mon- 
day morning quarterbacks to criticize 
the strategy of Saturday’s game. Hind- 
sight is always better than foresight. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. RADWAN]. 

Mr. RADWAN. Mr, Chairman, I have 
often had occasion to criticize the pres- 
ent administration and I certainly would 
be one of the last to try to defend the 
present administration on a partisan 
basis or along partisan lines. But, when 
it comes to the security of my country, 
then I want to support that administra- 
tion and certainly partisan politics 
should not be injected into this impor- 
tant debate. I have often criticized the 
Yalta and Potsdam Agreements and I 
intend to do so at the proper time, and I 
agree with the last speaker, the gentle- 
man from California, that it has no 
place in this debate. As a boy at home 
and in school I absorbed almost all the 
reasons why universal military training 
was wrong, why it was contrary to Amer- 
ican principles and ideals. Thus the 
idea was always abhorrent to me. Even 
today if I should listen to the beat of 
my heart, I would still vote against any 
universal military training measure. 
Many Members of this body must feel 
likewise. But, when endowed with a 
mind as well as a heart, dictates of rea- 
son should and must prevail. 

After the year 1945 I began slowly but 
surely to change my mind about the 
various aspects of universal military 
training. The change in my mind was 
definite when in 1947 I introduced in the 
New York State Senate a resolution 
which would memorialize this body to 
enact a universal military training law. 
I felt then and I feel now that it would 
be the only peace insurance that this 
country could buy. 
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During the debate thus far I have 
heard arguments that universal military 
training does not cut down the casualty 
rate. Sure, I read the yellow sheet put 
out by the National Council Against 
Conscription. That same group, those 
same thinkers pinned my ears back 
when I introduced my resolution endors- 
ing universal military training a few 
years ago. To that argument I say, is it 
not reasonable to assume that South Ko- 
rea would never have been invaded, that 
our casualties now would be zero instead 
of 60,000, if 2 or 3 years ago this Con- 
gress had enacted a universal military 
training law? The least that can be said 
is that we would be far better prepared 
instead of being caught sadly unpre- 
pared. 

I appreciate the fact that the Penta- 
gon has had a strong hand in this mat- 
ter. I realize in more ways than one 
that this is a Marshail product that is 
before us, but I do have confidence in the 
Armed Services Committee of this House. 
Certainly it would have been much bet- 
ter to enact this measure at a time of ab- 
solute peace, but did we do it? In 1945 
and 1946 it was widely insisted that any 
action taken at that time might be dic- 
tated by the hysteria of war psychology. 
We were told to make haste slowly and 
let excited wartime feelings settle down 
before arriving at a decision. Well, war- 
time feelings did settle down. Our war- 
time Army was demobilized, but nothing 
was done when it should have been done. 
I am wondering how many men who 
were then Members of this body can now 
search their conscience and say, “I 
would have voted for it in 1948, but Iam 
not going to vote for it now.” How many 
can say that? 

While I raise my voice today in favor 
of the general principle of universal mil- 
itary training, I, too, am opposed to low- 
ering the age limit below 19. I am con- 
vinced that a successful program can be 
carried out without going below age 19, 
but this is something that is secondary 
and will probably be resolved and com- 
promised before final enactment of the 
measure before us. 

There are other items in the legisla- 
tion before us that can be objected to, 
yes, but as I see it, the sole question be- 
fore this House is whether or not we will 
properly implement our strong foreign 
policy which has been virtually agreed 
upon by the enactment of this legisla- 
tion. 

Three times in one generation this 
Nation has been caught unprepared, and 
on each occasion our isolationist feel- 
ings, our state of unpreparedness, did 
not keep us away from war. We have 
stumbled three times, and there we 
should have corrected our mistake after 
the first fall we did not. We cannot re- 
make the past, but we do legislate for 
the future. Is it not only fair, is it not 
only reasonable that we try universal 
military training as peace insurance? 
Of course the idea of compulsion is dis- 
tasteful. There is no moral satisfaction 
that by law we shall compel the youth of 
our land to learn how to kill as well as 
to keep from being killed. There is no 
moral satisfaction that for the first time 
in our history we must resort to com- 
pulsory conscription, but we do not live 
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in a world of our own choice, of our own 
comfort. We are faced today with an 
implacable adversary who does not and 
will not understand our honorable inten- 
tions unless these intentions are backed 
by unquestionable might. 

Even the enactment of this bill and of 
a universal military-training program 
will not be a guaranty against war, but 
we will be prepared. Those of you who 
are lawyers know that it is easy to talk 
settlement when you walk into the court- 
room with your case prepared. 

If settlement is not reached, whether 
it is in a courtroom or in international 
affairs preparedness is essential and cer- 
tainly very helpful. 

Mr. Chairman, each Gay we pray for 
Divine guidance, but I think we pray 
that our minds be guided and not our 
hearts. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Davis of Tennessee, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under consider- 
ation the bill (S. 1) to provide for the 
common defense and security of the 
United States and to permit the more 
effective utilization of manpower re- 
sources of the United States by authoriz- 
ing universal military training and serv- 
ice, and for other purposes, had come to 
no resolution thereon. 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, under nor- 
mal conditions it is perhaps advisable to 
accept the advice of one’s elders. By 
the same token one could assume that 
under normal conditions in Congress the 
views of the experienced Congressman 
should be accepted rather than doubted. 
However, the bill under discussion de- 
mands individual consideration by each 
Member, young or old, experienced or 
inexperienced. 

I enjoyed listening to the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Vinson] but as he 
proceeded with his argument I became 
more skeptical of his views. Speaking 
in the vernacular, I kept asking myself: 
“What is his angle?” The gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. SHORT] answered my 
question in his opening remarks when 
he said: 

There is no man who is foxier, more astute, 
or resourceful than the gentleman from 
Georgia. He has a barrel of tricks and no 
one can tell when he will pull one from the 
bottom of the barrel to upset his opponent. 
This is not to indict him as a master of arti- 
fice or chicanery but to prove that the 
gentleman from Georgia is always .deter- 
mined to win his point. 


Mr. Chairman, the people of this coun- 
try are not interested in having a hap- 
hazard draft bill thrown at them so that 
the gentleman from Georgia can win his 
point. 
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I have not been a Member of this body 
long enough to become involved in any 
factions, if there are such. Nor am I 
owned or dictated to by any organiza- 
tions. Although I am a member of the 
American Legion and admire the many 
fine things they have done, I am not 
obligated to vote for this bill. Although 
I have a long Methodist background, I 
am not committed to vote against uni- 
versal military training. I am only in- 
terested in the facts and after receiving 
same my uncalloused conscience will 
exert all the pressure necessary for me 
to vote my convictions. 

This is not a partisan argument. It 
is not a military argument, but rather 
a problem affecting every American. In 
fact as I see it there are two problems 
to be considered: One is of a temporary 
nature, we all hope—that of getting pre- 
pared quickly enough to defend our way 
of life; the other problem is after we 
have handled the temporary one—what 
must be done to guarantee America’s pro- 
tection in the years to come. Our future 
problem is one of economics, morality, 
and, yes, even survival. 

Now is not the time to decide whether 
universal military training is the solu- 
tion to our problems. Now is the time 
to make ourselves strong and secure in 
the present emergency, 

Last week during the recess I received 
the cooperation of the county school 
superintendents in my district and 
through them arranged to talk with 
hundreds of 18-year-old high school 
senior boys and their parents. I felt 
that if the boys were old enough to be 
drafted they were old enough to be told 
why they are needed. It was encourag- 
ing to learn that the young men are 
willing to be drafted when they finish 
high school even though they may be 
only 18 years old. However, neither 
they nor their parents want the military 
to have sole jurisdiction in determining 
their future. The military has lost so 
much prestige in the last year that it 
is impossible for the American people 
to have the confidence in them to turn 
every 18-year-old boy into their camp. 

I believe it is entirely possible for the 
Armed Services Committee to write a 
selective service bill that will guarantee 
a strong defense, raise morale, be eco- 
nomically sound and equitable to all 
persons affected. It is possible to work 
out a training program in conjunction 
with educators that will not discriminate 
against the not-so-intelligent boy or the 
financially poor chap. 

As Mr. Mel Hartley, editor of the 
Lorain Journal, said and I quote: 

The time has come to end all wishy-washy 
procedure concerning the draft. Parents 
and youths of draft age want a definite pro- 
gram set up and followed so that young 
men of the Nation can know in what direc- 
tion they are going. Congressmen face the 
duty of prompt and intelligent action, 


I am confident the Members of this 
House who speak for the people can 
meet this challenge if the gentleman 
from Georgia will have his committee 
submit a bill to this House free of any 
universal military training entangle- 
ments. At a later date he can likewise 
through his committee submit a bill 
written by the committee providing for 
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a national preparedness corps. Then the 
people through you, their representa- 
tives, can express their opinions and 
determine our future course. 

We must consider first things first and 
in my opinion the selective service bill 
comes before any long-range military 
program, 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. McCARTHY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 30 
minutes today, following the disposition 
of business on the Speaker’s desk and 
the conclusion of special orders hereto- 
fore entered. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA v. WILLIAM 
L. PATTERSON 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been subpenaed to appear before the 
District Court of the United States for 
the District of Columbia, to testify on 
April 5, 1951, at 10 a. m., in the case 
of the United States against William L. 
Patterson, which is a congressional con- 
tempt proceeding. Under the prece- 
dents of the House, I am unable to com- 
ply with this subpena without the con- 
sent of the House, the privileges of the 
House being involved. I, therefore, sub- 
mit the matter for the consideration of 
this body. 

Mr. Speaker, I send to the desk the 
subpena. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read 
the subpena. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT FOR THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA—UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA v. WILLIAM L. PATTERSON, No. 
CRIMINAL 1787-50 

To Hon. CLYDE Doyte, of California, House 

Office Building: 

You are hereby commanded to appear in 
the United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia at United States District 
Courthouse in the city of Washington, D. C., 
on the 5th day of April 1951, at 10 o'clock 
a. m., to testify in the case of the United 
States v. William L. Patterson. 

This subpena is issued on application of 
the defendant. 

Harry M. HULI, Clerk, 
By MIcHAEL J. SULLIVAN, 
Deputy Clerk, 


Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been subpenaed to appear before the 
District Court of the United States for 
the District of Columbia, to testify on 
April 5, 1951, at 10 a. m., in the case of 
the United States against William L. 
Patterson, which is a congressional con- 
tempt proceeding. Under the prece- 
dents of the House, I am unable to com- 
ply with this subpena without the con- 
sent of the House, the privileges of the 
House being involved. I, therefore, sub- 
mit the matter for the consideration 
of this body. 


Mr. Speaker, I send to the desk the 
subpena. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT FOR THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA—UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA v. WILLIAM L. PATTERSON, No. 
CRIMINAL 1787-50 

To Hon. Josera P. O'HARA, of Minnesota, 

House Office Building: 
You are hereby commanded to appear in 
the United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia at United States District 
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Courthouse in the city of Washington, D. C., 
on the 5th day of April 1951, at 10:30 o'clock 
a. m., to testify in the case of the United 
States v. William L. Patterson. 

This subpena is issued on application of 
the defendant. 

Harry M. Hutt, Clerk. 
By MICHAEL J. SULLIVAN, 
Deputy Clerk, 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a resolution (H. Res. 177) and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Whereas Representatives CLYDE DOYLE and 
Joser P. O'Hara, Members of this House, 
have been subpenaed to appear as witnesses 
before the District Court of the United States 
for the District uf Columbia, to testify at 
10 a. m., on the 5th day of April 1951, in the 
case of the United States v. William L. Pat- 
terson, Criminal Docket No. 1787-50; and 

Whereas by the privileges of the House no 
Member is authorized to appear and testify, 
but by order of the House: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That Representatives CLYDE 
Doyte and JoserH P. O'Hara, are authorized 
to appear in response to the subpenas of the 
District Court of the United States for the 
District of Columbia in the case of the United 
States v. William L. Patterson at such time 
as when the House is not sitting in session; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be transmitted to the said court as a respect- 
ful answer to the subpenas of the said court, 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTIETH 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE INDEPENDENCE 
OF GREECE—MARCH 25, 1951 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 5 minutes and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, as 
the House of Representatives was in ad- 
journment until April 2, the opportunity 
did not exist prior to that date for Mem- 
bers to make remarks in connection with 
the one hundred and thirtieth anniver- 
sary of the independence of Greece, 
which took place on March 25, 1951. 

Mr. Speaker, when the Archbishop 
Germanos of Patras raised the standard 
of revolt in his monastery at Kalavryta 
against the Turks on March 25, 1821, 
and his people joined him in this na- 
tional struggle against tyranny, he 
ushered in a new day for the Greek peo- 
ple. That daring deed by a stout- 
hearted man and dignitary of the Greek 
church marked a sharp break from the 
events of preceding centuries when 
Greeks were ruled successively by the 
Romans, by Frankish kings, and by 
Turks. That day became the Independ- 
ence Day of Greece, and today the one 
hundred and thirtieth anniversary of 
the independence of Greece is being 
celebrated not only in Greece, not only 
wherever Greek communities find them- 
selves, but in all countries and by all 
peoples who prize freedom and inde- 
pendence as their priceless possession. 

We in this country have always held 
the Greeks in exceptionally high esteem. 
We have had great sympathy for them, 
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and have always done our utmost to 
help them in every way possible. In 
their fight for freedom and independ- 
ence against the tyranny of the Turks, 
and especially in their desperate struggle 
to maintain their independence against 
fascism, nazism, and communism, they 
have counted upon our sympathy and 
aid. We are proud to say that we have 
not disappointed them. A few state- 
ments from our statesmen will amply 
illustrate this. 

In the early days of the Greek war 
of independence a number of philhellenic 
groups were formed in this country for 
the purpose of raising and extending 
material aid to the brave Greeks. A 
wave of philhellenic enthusiasm swept 
over America, as it had swept all over 
Eurcpe. President Monroe himself was 
not immune to the contagion of phil- 
hellenism. In his annual message on 
December 3, 1822, he gave some reasons 
for our interest in the Greek cause. 

The mention of Greece— 


Said the President— 


fills the mind with the most exalted senti- 
ments and arouses in our bosoms the best 
feelings of which our nature is susceptible. 
Superior skill and refinement in the arts, 
heroic gallantry in action, disinterested 
patriotism, enthusiastic zeal and devotion 
in favor of public and personal liberty are 
associated with our recollections of ancient 
Greece. That such a country should have 
been overwhelmed and so long hidden, as it 
were, from the world under a gloomy despot- 
ism has been a cause of unceasing and deep 
regret for ages past. It was natural, there- 
fore, that the reappearance of those people 
in their original character, contending in 
favor of their liberties, should produce that 
great excitement and sympathy in their 
favor which have been so signally displayed 
throughout the United States. A strong 
hope is entertained that these people will 
recover their independence and resume their 
equal station among the nations of the 
earth, 


This was an eloquent explanation. As 
the head of our Government, he ex- 
pressed the feeling of our people. 

Daniel Webster was no less eloquent 
when he characterized the Greek War of 
Independence as part of a greater 
struggle “between the absolute and the 
regulated governments.” He stated that 
America could not hold aloof from world 
affairs, and it was time for us to take a 
stand, 


As one of the free states among the na- 
tions— 


He declared 


as a great and rapidly rising republic, it 
would be impossible for us, if we were so 
disposed, to prevent our principles, our sen- 
timents, and our example from producing 
some effect upon the opinions and hopes of 
society throughout the civilized world. * * * 
Our side of this question is settled for us, 
even without our own volition. Our history, 
our situation, our character, necessarily de- 
cide our position and our course before we 
have even time to ask whether we have an 
option. Our place is on the side of free in- 
stitutions. z 


The last sentence of this declaration 
by the great orator reflects the full 
American spirit: Our place is, and has 
always been, on the side of free institu- 
tions, erected and kept erect by free men. 
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The Greeks were among the forerun- 
ners of such freemen who founded free 
constitutions and fought to preserve 
them. 

Early in the Second World War when 
Greece was overrun by the Axis, our war- 
time President, the late Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, was confident that Greece 
would be liberated and rewarded for her 
heroic fight against the forces of dark- 
ness and barbarism. He echoed the true 
sentiment of our people when he said: 

I am glad to have the opportunity to re- 
assure my friends of Greek origin and Greek 
birth everywhere that it is the desire of the 
American Government to help Greece to the 
utmost of its capabilities. 


I am glad to say that ours has not 
been a mere expression of sympathy. In 
dealings with our friends we have 
learned to go right to the heart of the 
matter and extend material aid to those 
who deserve such aid. It has been stated 
that, had the great English poet, Lord 
Byron, deserted the Greek cause at the 
time of the Greek War of Independence, 
the whole history of southeastern Eu- 
rope would have developed differently. 

That statement may or may not be 
true; those who have followed the career 
of that romantic poet seem to have no 
doubt that Byron’s martyrdom for the 
cause of Greece was not in vain. Amer- 
ica had no Byronic characters who gave 
their lives for the Greek War of Inde- 
pendence, but in recent years we have 
had more to do with maintaining Greece 
as a free nation than any other country. 

Soon after World War I when Greece 
was flooded with refugees and needed 
outside aid, Americans generously gave 
their time and money to help the Greek 
Government. As soon as circumstances 
permitted, toward the end of World War 
II, we were more generous in aiding 
Greece and advising her Government. 
We have saved Greece from the ravages 
of a bloody civil war, have rescued her 
from the clutches of ungodly commu- 
nism, and we mean to help the people of 
Greece to keep it on the side of freedom 
and democracy. 

In March 1947, when we were asked 
by the Greek Government to be more 
generous with our financial aid we felt 
it was our duty to comply with this re- 
quest. President Truman felt that it was 
our solemn responsibility to give more 
aid to Greece. In his message to Con- 
gress on March 12 he declared: 

I do not believe that the American people 
and the Congress wish to turn a deaf ear to 
the appeal of the Greek Government. 


In that statement the President was 
echoing the sincere wishes of our people. 
We could not turn a deaf ear to the ap- 
peal of the Greek Government and this 
on top of some $500,000,000 worth of as- 
sistance which we had given to Greece 
up to 1947 in the form of supplies, lend- 
lease aid, and under the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion. Up to the present we have aided 
Greece to the extent of about $2,000,- 
000,000, and we do not feel that one cent 
was undeserved. We are rightly proud 
to have been able to help such people. 
They have deserved well of us, and I am 
glad to say, we have been ready and will- 
ing to pay at least a part of our debt 
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which we all feel humanity owes to 
Greece and to the Greek genius. 

It has been truly said that Greek peo- 
ple are full of enthusiasm. This must be 
a mark of greatness, for, as Emerson 
said, “Nothing great was ever accom- 
plished without enthusiasm.” 

In their enthusiasm for liberty and de- 
mocracy Greeks have struggled against 
great odds, have fought bravely, and 
have guarded their democratic institu- 
tions most tenaciously. For almost 2,000 
years, from 146 B. C. to A. D. 1821, Greece 
was ruled by the Romans, the Frankish 
kings, and by the Ottoman Turks. From 
the battle of Corinth in 146 B. C., when 
Greece was overrun by Roman legions, 
to the battle of Navarino in 1827, when 
the tyranny of the Ottoman Turks 
seemed to be approaching its end in 
Greece, your ancestors lived under alien 
rule, but during those centuries their 
spirit of freedom was never extinguished. 
In the words of a great writer, “captive 
Greece took her fierce captors captive.” 

Roman peace reigned in Greece, but 
local autonomies were respected. During 
the Middle Ages Greek Constantinople 
was a center of light and life when 
Western Europe was in darkness, And 
in the dark days of Ottoman Turk- 
ish rule the Orthodox Church saved the 
Greek Nation. In 1821 the Greeks were 
the first among the subjects of Turkey to 
cast off successfully the oppressive yoke 
of the foreigner and declare their inde- 
pendence. I am, indeed, glad to be here 
and celebrate with you that independ- 
ence, the one hundred and thirtieth an- 
niversary of Greek independence. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I had a special order today for 
15 minutes which I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have vacated, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that at the conclusion of 
the legislative business on Wednesday of 
next week I may address the House for 
20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VELDE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House on Friday 
next for 30 minutes, following the legis- 
lative business and any special orders 
heretofore entered. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. MILLER] is recognized 
for 20 minutes, 


PHILIPPINE WAR DAMAGE COMMISSION 


Mr, MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, many of us have witnessed or 
heard of the demise of agencies of our 
Government. Some have expired pain- 
fully and slowly, and a few have ceased 
to exist only after the forceful with- 
holding of their life blood—their appro- 
priations. 

I wish to call to the attention of this 
House the recent expiration of an agency 
which went out of existence in less than 
the time allotted to it by statute and at 
less administrative cost than was per- 
mitted by this Congress. 

My reference is to the United States 
Philippine War Damage Commission 
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which closed its doors on March 31 after 
a lifetime which lasted less than its au- 
thorized 5 years but which permitted the 
disbursement of almost a half a billion 
dollars in an unprecedented operation in 
a foreign land and in the primary in- 
terest of people who are our old end loyal 
friends. 

This Commission was created in 1946 
by the Philippine Rehabilitation Act for 
the following basic reasons: 

First. The Philippines had been under 
American jurisdiction for almost a half 
century and in that period the bonds of 
friendship had been exceedingly strong, 
so strong indeed that when war came 
their people fought side by side with ours, 
suffered almost unbelievably through 
the darkness of the occupation, and aid- 
ed and welcomed us upon our return, 

Second. We had promised them the 
independence they had long awaited. 
But when the time came they were in 
dire financial straits as a result of war. 
Our highest officials had assured them 
they would be repaid for war losses and 
on October 29, 1945, Gen. Jonathan M. 
Wainwright declared: 

In granting independence to the Philip- 
pine nations we cannot say merely, “Good 
luck and goodby.” We have confidence 
in their ability to stand on their own feet 
and we are hopeful of their continued 
friendship. But we cannot cut them loose 
on a sink-or-swim basis. We must make 
good all our pledges to them, and continue 
to help them when they need us. 


The Philippine Rehabilitation Act re- 
deemed our pledges in part and I em- 
phasize that it was partial redemption 
only. It has been estimated that about 
$1,250,000,000 would be required to pay 
for private war damage in the Philip- 
pines on the basis of present costs and 
that not less than $186,000,000 would be 
needed for public property rehabilitation 
ever, saw fit to appropriate only $400,- 
000,000 for private property claim pay- 
ments, and $57,000,000 was allotted to 
the War Damage Commission for recon- 
struction of publie property. 

It can readily be seen that the money 
for public property rehabilitation was 
insufiicient. With regard to private 
property claims, the law provided for the 
payment in full of all claims approved 
for $500 or less. On the larger claims, 
the statute required the payment of $500 
plus a pro rata proportion of the bal- 
ance of the $400,000,000, provided that 
no claimant was paid more than 75 per- 
cent of the approved amount of his claim 
in excess of $500. This latter restriction 
was unnecessary; the funds permitted 
payments of not more than 524 percent, 
of the excess. When it is realized that 
present building costs in the Philippines 
are two or three times as great as they 
were before the war, it becomes obvious 
that we have provided for far less than 
the complete rehabilitation of private 
property which was so often promised in 
the grim days of the war. It is not my 
purpose, however, at this time to dwell 
on the fact that I believe we have failed 
to live up to our wartime commitments 
and to the implied commitment of the 
Philippine Rehabilitation Act, but rather 
to explain what has been done with the 
moneys we appropriated. 
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The act presented a grave problem to 
the War Damage Commission which it 
created. Its members had no precedents 
to follow because the act in itself was 
unprecedented. Yet the Commissioners 
recruited a staff, the nucleus of which 
was comprised of United States citizens. 
They drafted regulations, formulated 
policies, selected office space and housing 
accommodations for its American staff 
members in the Philippines; had more 
than 50 tons of claims forms printed and 
shipped, and arranged to fly the Ameri- 
can personnel to Manila, at a reduced 
rate incidentally, so that the first group 
arrived on November 1, 1946. 

There was much speculation as to the 
number of claims that would be submit- 
ted in the 1-year filing period required 
by the law and which the Commission 
fixed as March 1, 1947, to March 1, 1948. 
Some said 500,000; others made the pre- 
diction that 750,000 or even a million 
would be filed. Actually there were 
1,250,000 of them, and they had a claimed 
value of $1,225,000,000. These claims 
reported the loss of almost every con- 
ceivable item. There were the mines, the 
sugar centrals, the large industries, and 
the agricultural enterprises. But also 
there were requests for compensation for 
the loss of vegetables, for fish, for rice, 
for carabaos, for nipa homes, and for a 
multiplicity of items that made up the 
personal property of Juan de la Cruz, the 
John Q. Public of the Philippines. I 
mention this primarily to indicate a part 
of the workload of the Commission. 
Because of the variety of property 
claimed, it prepared a real-estate ap- 
praiser’s handbook which contained 
100,000 items and an evaluation hand- 
book containing more than 8,000. The 
claims themselves ranged from $12,- 
000,000 to $17,000,000. On one mine ap- 
praisal alone 1,100 buildings necessarily 
were appraised. 

Picture, if you will, 125 Americans 
transported far from home to work in a 
foreign land and under conditions never 
before experienced by the majority of 
them. Think also of almost 1,000 citi- 
zens of the Philippines working side by 
side with them for what to them was a 
foreign agency and under circumstances 
that were new to them also. Yet these 
people processed 3,000 claims a day so 
that their job might be finished by the 
time this Congress required. 

In addition to the processing of private 
claims they adjudicated public property 
claims and because of the awards that 
were made, largely on the basis of their 
efforts and recommendations, there are 
in the Philippines today increased class- 
zoom facilities for 3,200,000 students, ad- 
ditional hospital beds for 3,200 patients, 
and water for 6,700,000 more people. 
Also, there are seven iron lungs for the 
treatment of poliomyelitis, locomotives 
and other rolling stock on the Manila 
Railroad, and office accommodations for 
many departments of the national and 
provincial governments. 

The staff members of this Commission 
often worked under the most adverse 
conditions. The lack of adequate trans- 
portation facilities hampered and de- 
layed their work. They traveled in 
areas where disease was prevalent. They 
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faced the dangers of the areas of the 
discontents and bandits. But, Mr. 
Speaker, the job has been done. 

Industry, business, and agriculture in 
the Philippines has been bettered be- 
cause of the work of this Commission. 
Juan de la Cruz has been helped to buy 
the tools, the animals, the farm equip- 
ment and the essentials of life which 
tend to make him a more stable and 
contented citizen. Those claimants 
whose claims were approved for more 
than $25,000 received approximately 
$100,000,000 from the Commission but 
have actually invested more than five 
hundred million in the rehabilitation of 
the Philippines so that there has been 
an obvious improvement to that nation’s 
economy. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been my privilege 
to visit the Philippines in recent years. 
Many of my colleagues enjoyed the same 
privilege. While there, I observed the 
United States Philippine War Damage 
Commission at work. I saw its efforts 
to complete its mission on schedule; I 
witnessed its staff operating with a high 
degree of honesty, efficiency, and dis- 
patch. I was proud to see the American 
staff members doing their utmost to 
serve as ambassadors of good will from 
the United States and to accomplish 
their mission in the most creditable 
manner possible. And I was eminently 
pleased to witness the work and accom- 
plishments of the Philippine members of 
the staff whose efforts have brought 
great credit to themselves and to their 
country. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, the job has been 
done. It was accomplished ahead of the 
statutory limit. And this Commission 
has returned to the United States Treas- 
ury approximately $2,500,000, the most 
of which was a saving from the $12,000,- 
000 administrative fund authorized by 
this Congress. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. First I want to 
congratulate the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia for giving us this summation of 
what the Commission has accomplished, 
Second, I want to join with my col- 
league in saying that it was my privilege 
to visit and carefully inspect a great deal 
of this damaged property between the 
date it was damaged and the time reha- 
bilitation occurred. Then it was also my 
privilege to inspect many of these prop- 
erties after the rehabilitation occurred 
and while in the Philippines I specifically 
stated to the Chairman of this Commis- 
sion that considering all factors they had 
performed one of the most remarkable 
jobs of reconstruction I had ever seen, 
either on a small scale or a large scale. 
I think the Commission is to be congrat- 
ulated for the efficient and effective work 
which it did in the Philippines and for 
the conservation and preservation of the 
interests of the taxpayers and the people 
of the United States and also for the 
great hope which the Commission has 
rendered the people of the Philippines 
who still have a terrific job to perform, 

Mr. MILLER of California. MayI say 
that the gentleman from Michigan was 
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one of the men who worked out the Fili- 
pino Rehabilitation War Damage Com- 
mission Act. I had the privilege of sit- 
ting on that Commission on two occa- 
sions we visited the Philippines together 
and I am very happy to have the gentle- 
man’s contribution and his idea on the 
work of this fine Commission. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Like the gentle- 
man from Michigan, I join with him in 
congratulating the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia in the remarks he has just made 
and for his splendid and deserving trib- 
ute to all the members of the Commis- 
sion, the staff, and the employees. I fol- 
lowed their work very, very closely. 
While I do not know all of the members 
of the Commission, it was my pleasure 
to become acquainted with Commissioner 
O’Donnell, as a result of which a strong 
friendship developed. I kept in touch 
with the work of the Commission not 
only through following it myself but 
through Commissioner O’Donnell. He is 
a very serious-minded gentleman, devot- 
ed to his work, and he and the other 
members of the Commission, the staff, 
and the employees, have rendered out- 
standing service which the gentleman 
from California so ably and eloquently 
referred to. I know the remarks of the 
gentleman from California will be ap- 
preciated and remembered always by the 
members of the Commission, the staff, 
and the employees, because for all time 
these remarks will remain a part of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. We hear so 
much criticism nowadays, some of it jus- 
tified, but it is most refreshing to hear 
remarks made such as the gentleman 
from California has made of high com- 
mendation for work well done. 

Mr. MILLER of California. I thank 
the gentleman. I may say to the dis- 
tinguished majority leader that to me 
the work we have done in the Philippines 
recognizes the great sacrifices those peo- 
ple have made. They are the one bas- 
tion that we can depend on in the Pa- 
cific. They are a Christian nation with 
300 years of Christian tradition behind 
them. They have been tried in the cru- 
cible of war and are to be commended 
for the resistance they gave to the Japa- 
nese when the sugar-coated pill “Asia for 
the Asiatics” was handed out to them. 
It shortened the war in the Pacific fully 
a year and saved this country fully hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. This ties 
these two nations together in bonds of 
friendship that will be as strong as those 
that tie us to France and all the rest of 
Europe. 

Three men headed this agency. They 
were Frank A. Waring, the chairman, 
who is from my own State of California; 
John Adrian O'Donnell, of the great 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, and 
Francisco A. Delgado, the eminent Phil- 
ippine jurist who formerly served in this 
House as Resident Commissioner of the 
Philippines. 

Prior to their departure from Manila 
the three members of the Commission re- 
ceived the high commendation of Presi- 
dent Quirino who bestowed upon them 
the Philippine Legion of Honor. When 
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they recently tendered their resignations 
to President Truman he wrote each of 
them as follows: 

As the Philippine War Damage Commis- 
sion terminates its work, I wish to com- 
mend you and the other members of the 
Commission on the outstanding manner in 
which you have discharged your responsi- 
bilities. It is particularly noteworthy, and 
something all too rare in Government annals, 
that the Commission, in advance of the time 
prescribed by Congress, has been able to com- 
plete the tremendous task of considering 
1,248,901 claims and paying out more than 
$388,000,000 at an administrative cost well 
below that provided by law. 


Furthermore, he said: 

In accepting your resignation, on com- 
pletion of a task well done, I wish to express 
my personal appreciation for your outstand- 
ing services as a member of the Philippine 
War Damage Commission, and to commend 
the Philippine and American members of 
your staff for their splendid contribution. 


Yes, Mr. Speaker, the job has been 
done, well done. The members of the 
Commission and the staff have gone their 
separate ways. But because of their 
work, the ties that bind two democratic 
nations grow stronger. Friendship and 
trust have been nourished and because of 
this nurturing the people of two nations 
will forever reap a harvest of greater 
faith and understanding. 

To them, and to those who served with 
them, Mr. Speaker, I, therefore, take this 
means to convey my highest tribute. 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 3 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
fourscore and 5 years ago today a boy 
was born in far-off Bohemia. At 15 he 
emigrated to the United States and lo- 
cated in Chicago. In this land of oppor- 
tunity, without the advantages that are 
accorded native-born Americans, he 
lifted himself by his bootstraps, sougnt 
and acquired an education, and in 10 
years had graduated from law school and 
was duly admitted to the Illinois bar. I 
presume at this time there are not many 
persons who can inform us of his skill 
as a practicing lawyer in those early 
years, but the fact that within 4 years, 
and before he had reached his thirtieth 
birthday, he was elevated to the munici- 
pal bench of Chicago, indicates that his 
legal abilities had not passed by unno- 
ticed. For 12 years he dealt cut justice 
in Chicago courts and then, the oppor- 
tunity presenting itself, he sought and 
was successful in realizing an ambition 
to represent his neighbors in the com- 
munity in which he resided in the Con- 
gress of the United States. That he 
served faithfully and well is attested by 
the fact that these same neighbors, their 
children and their grandchildren, have 
for 44 years continuously chosen him as 
their Representative. 

When he first came to Washington 
to assume his official duties, Theodore 
Roosevelt was President and Joseph G. 
Cannon was Speaker. He has served 
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with 8 Presidents and 10 Speakers. 
Forty-four years is a long time and no 
one is now here who greeted him as a 
freshman Congressman in 1907, but he is 
the same jolly, good-natured fellow that 
he must have been when he first looked 
upon these four walls from the inside. 

. The colleagues of Judge ADOLPH J. 
Sazatu from his own State and from both 
sides of the aisle congratulate him on 
this, his eighty-fifth birthday. We are 
proud of the unbroken record of his 
achievements. His career is an inspi- 
ration to the youth of his native country 
and of his adopted country as well. We 
rejoice that he retains unimpaired his 
keen intellect, his tireless vigor, and his 
abundant energy, and we trust that the 
service he will render in the future to 
our State and Nation will be as joyous 
and self-satisfying to him as it has been 
in the past. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. We have heard 
the saying often expressed that when 
So-and-so was born the mold was 
broken. I think that old saying well 
applies to our beloved friend and col- 
league, ADOLPH SABATH. It is particu- 
larly pleasing to me to note the fine 
remarks made by our friend from Illi- 
nois in relation to Judge SagATRH. It was 
only a few nights ago, when I was at- 
tending a testimonial banquet to a friend 
of mine on his retirement from honor- 
able public service at the age of 70 years, 
when I said, “Age is only relative. It is 
not so important how long a person lives 
in the journey of life, so far as years are 
concerned, as it is to know their outlook. 
It is the outlook of a man, the mind of 
a man, which determines the real age 
of a person.” On that occasion I said I 
know young men of 31, 32, 33, and 34 
years of age who think in terms of 50 and 
75 years ago. To me such men are dead. 
I said I know others 70 and 75 and 80 
years of age, one 84 years of age, with 
many years of service in the Congress of 
the United States, who is thinking in 
terms of 25 years and 50 and 75 years 
from now, whose mind is looking to the 
future. I had in mind our dear friend, 
Judge SasatH. I did not mention his 
name on that occasion, but he was the 
one I hadin mind. I said to them, “Who 


is in fact the younger—the man 31 or 


32 or 33 or 34 years old, who thinks in 
terms of 25 or 50 or 75 years ago, or this 
colleague of mine, 84 years of age, who 
is thinking in terms of the future?” 

How true it is. The remarks of our 
colleague the gentleman from Illinois 
are most pleasing because they come 
from the Republican side. That is most 
refreshing. The gentleman from Illi- 
nois has ably covered the history and 
the life of our dear friend, Judge SABATH, 
and I am glad to join with the gentle- 
man in the splendid and deserving 
remarks he has just made about Judge 
SABATH. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with my friend, the gentleman from 
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Massachusetts, in being grateful to the 
gentleman from Illinois for his most 
gracious, kindly, and complimentary re- 
marks made about a great and old 
friend of mine. Judge SABATH has now 
served in the Congress of the United 
States in continuous service longer than 
any other man in the history of the 
Republic, Senator Morrill, of Vermont, 
served in the House of Representatives 
and in the other body continuously for 
44 years, but Judge SasaTH has now 
passed that record which was the longest 
record up to a few days ago. 

The thing that challenges me about 
Judge SasarH is his undying apprecia- 
tion of what this great country has done 
for him. As an immigrant boy he came 
here many years ago. The country has 
been good to him. His neighbors have 
trusted him and loved him and put their 
faith in him. He has never by one jot 
or tittle varied from the straight line of 
trying to serve the country that has done 
so much for him and to which he is so 
grateful. On his eighty-fifth birthday 
I want Judge Sasatu to know that I am 
thinking of him with the most kindly 
feeling and the most friendly feeling be- 
cause I think he has a great heart and 
is a great American patriot. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of Illinois. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
tinguished minority leader, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. MARTIN], 
has temporarily been called off the floor 
on an urgent matter. He requested me, 
in the event that this occasion should 
arise, to express in his behalf the same 
sentiments which have just been so elo- 
quently and graciously voiced by the dis- 
tinguished Speaker and majority leader. 

I know if he were here he would also 
say that he is speaking on this issue not 
only his individual views but the unani- 
mous feeling of all those on the minority 
side in joining with our colleague from 
Illinois [Mr. REED] in expressing the love 
and affection which is borne for Judge 
SasatH by those who may from time to 
time disagree with him on political issues, 
Fortunately the warmth of our personal 
friendships for one another is not affect- 
ed by political labels. That is one of the 
cherished privileges of serving in this 
body. As has been said, it is so very ap- 
propriate that this tribute to a remark- 
able public servant should come from one 
from his own State and from the minor- 
ity side. 

I hope we will have occasion to rejoice 
in many future years in celebrating the 
birthday of this great American who has 
served his district faithfully and well. 
May God grant him continued good 
health and all life’s richest blessings. 

Mr. REED of Illinois. I thank the 
gentleman. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. STANLEY, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that that 
committee had examined and found truly 
enrolled a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title, which was thereupon signed 
by the Speaker: 


H. R 2615. An act to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938. as amended. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LUCAS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an editorial by Peter Molyneaux in 
the Dallas Morning News. 

Mr. SHEPPARD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude a special radio broadcast and in- 
sert therewith the definitions and rea- 
sons thereto attached. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas asked and was 
given permission to extend his own re- 
marks. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in two 
instances in each to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. HOPE asked and was given permis- 
sion to extent his remarks and include 
an address by Mr. E. H. Taylor. 

Mr. PATTERSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in two 
instances, in each to include letters. 

Mr. McCORMACK asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
and include an address made yesterday 
by the President of the United States. 

Mr. LANHAM asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an editorial. 

Mr. GATHINGS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an article. 

Mr. PRIEST asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an address delivered in Boston by 
the distinguished majority leader, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
MCCORMACK]. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks and include an address by Col, 
Edward Fitzpatrick, notwithstanding the 
fact that it will exceed the amount 
allowed by $213.68. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his 
remarks. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to extend her 
remarks and include an article in the 
Boston Herald of Monday, entitled “End 
of the Debate.” 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to extend her 
remarks and include an article on selec- 
tive universality appearing in the Boston 
Herald of Monday. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, on 
yesterday I received unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks and include an 
article prepared by one of our official 
reporters, Mr. Roy L. Whitman. I am 
informed by the Public Printer that it 
would cost $246, which is in excess of 
the amount allowed. I ask unanimous 
consent that notwithstanding the addi- 
tional cost it may’ be included in the 
Appendix. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRICE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in three 
instances and include additional matter 
in each instance. 

Mr. YATES asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude a copy of speeches made before the 
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annual meeting of the Decalogue Society 
of Lawyers at the city of Chicago. 

Mr. O’NEILL asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks on the 
retirement of Mr. John A. O'Donnell, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 5 o’clock and 26 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Thursday, April 5, 1951, at 12 o’clock 
noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 


356. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill entitled “A bill to amend title VI 
of the Espionage Act of 1917, as amended”; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

357. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of Commerce, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill entitled “A bill to authorize the 
construction and equipment of a geomag- 
netic station for the Department of Com- 
merce”; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. VINSON: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H. R. 3096. A bill relating to the ac- 
quisition and disposition of land and inter- 
ests in land by the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
and Federal Civil Defense Administration; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 292). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union. 

Mr. KILDAY: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H. R. 3463. A bill to authorize the 
transfer of certain naval vessels; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 293). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BOGGS of Delaware: 

H. R. 3508. A bill to grant additional in- 
come-tax exemptions to taxpayers support- 
ing blind or aged dependents; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GRAHAM: 

H. R. 3509. A bill to incorporate National 
Service Star Legion; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HERLONG: 

H. R. 3510. A bill to authorize and direct 
conveyance of a certain tract of land in the 
State of Florida to the St. Augustine Port, 
Waterway, and Beach Commission; to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. 

By Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 3511. A bill to provide for education 
in the field of medicine through establish- 
ment of two Federal medical schools, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H. R.3512. A bill to amend the Social 
Security Act to provide a direct Federal pen- 
sion of $100 per month to all American citi- 
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zens who have been citizens 10 years or over; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 
By Mr. MILLER of Maryland: 

H. R. 3513. A bill to provide for a 20 per- 
cent increase in annuities and pensions pay- 
able to railroad employees and to their sur- 
vivors; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. WHITAKER: 

H. R. 3514. A bill to authorize certain ad- 
ditional appointments to the United States 
Military Academy and to the United States 
Naval Academy; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

H. R. 3515. A bill to provide for lump-sum 
payment of excess annual leave of post- 
masters to the credit of their retirement 
accounts; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 3516. A bill to amend section 1 of the 
Expediting Act of February 11, 1903, as 
amended; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. FALLON: 

H. R. 3517. A bill designating June 15, 1951, 
as National Ice Cream Day; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary: 

By Mr. 

H. R. 3518. A bill to control the exporta- 
tion and importation of arms, ammunition, 
and implements of war, and related items, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. WIGGLESWORTH: 

H. R. 3519. A bill to amend the Armed 
Services Procurement Act of 1947, with re- 
spect to the procurement of supplies from 
small business concerns; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

H. R. 3520. A bill for the relief of Fior- 
vanti Antonio Magistrale; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FARRINGTON: 

H. R. 3521. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Chow Young Shee; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 3522. A bill for the relief of Quon Lim 
Chow, Fun Kin Chow and Wai Fong Chow; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 3523. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Lau 
Hong Shee; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H. R. 3524. A bill for the relief of Jan Yee 
Young; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GORE: 

H. R. 3525. A bill for the relief of E. C. 
Browder and Charles Keylon; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

H. R. 3526. A bill for the relief of Gertrud 
Babette Kraeutter; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mrs. KELLY of New York: 

H. R. 3527. A bill for the relief of Morris 
Tutnauer; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H. R. 3528. A bill for the relief of Lillian 
Schlossberg; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. MILLER of land: 

H. R. 3529. A bill for the relief of Victorio 
Caropreso; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. RAMSAY: 

H. R. 2530. A bill for the relief of James 
(Dimitrios) Leos; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RODINO: 

H. R. 3531. A bill for the relief of Isolantite, 

Inc.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. TEAGUE: 

H. R. 3532. A bill for the relief of Dorothy 

Kilmer; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. WALTER: 

H. R. 3533. A bill for the relief of Charles H. 
Lin, also known as Lin Chao Hsi; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 2534. A bill for the relief of Gabriella 
Rubido Zichy; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII. 


188. Mr. GRAHAM presented a petition of 
28 residents of Beaver County, Pa., that no 
measure for universal military training be 
passed that does not include the recom- 
mendations of the President’s Advisory Com- 
mission on UMT calling for limitation of the 
opportunities for the purchase by trainees of 
any alcoholic beverage, including beer, 
through (a) prohibiting the sale thereof to 
them on any military, naval, or other camp 
reservation, or in any post exchange, ship’s 
store, or canteen, (b) declaring “off limits” to 
trainees all taverns, taprooms, and similar 
facilities whose principal business is selling 
alcoholic beverages, which was referred to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 


SENATE 


THURSDAY, APRIL 5, 1951 


(Legislative day of Monday, March 26, 
1951) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Rev. Arthur E. Paterson, Middle- 
town, Conn., a former chaplain of the 
Senate of the Connecticut State Legisla- 
ture, offered the following prayer: 


O God, within whose unseen yet potent 
hand the worlds revolve, whose sons 
and daughters are mankind, and their 
hands Thine instruments to carry Thy 
purposes to fulfillment; guide Thy chil- 
dren and the nations in our time, O Lord, 
away from the confusions of human 
thinking, away from the misunder- 
standings that all too easily beset us, 
both within this our beloved land and in 
other lands. Out of the differences of 
partisan approach do Thou weld us to- 
gether in dedication to the common 
cause. 

Teach us each one to discern that 
which in Thine all-seeing eye is wrong, 
and bestow upon our people and all peo- 
ples that character of integrity, true 
goodness, charity, mutual understand- 
ing, and sacrificial devotion each to the 
good of the other, which makes us fit to 
find the way to Thy peace and to the 
building of Thy kingdom on earth—one 
world under Thee. 

Do Thou give, we pray Thee, to the 
President of the United States, to the 
Members of this Senate, and to all others 
in positions of public trust, Thy guiding 
light. 


“Hail, Universal Lord, be bounteous still 
To give us only good; and if the night 
Have gathered ought of evil or con- 

ceal’d 
er 25 as now light dispels the 
ark.” 


Amen, 
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THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. McFartanp, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, April 4, 1951, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


On his own request, and by unanimous 
consent, Mr. CN was excused from at- 
tendance on the sessions of the Senate 
beginning tomorrow and continuing 
through next Wednesday. 

On request of Mr. Wuerry, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. SaLTONSTALL was 
excused from attendance on the session 
of the Senate on Monday, April 9, 1951, 
in order to attend a meeting of the 
Board of Visitors of the United States 
Naval Academy, at Annapolis, Md. 

On his own request, and by unanimous 
consent, Mr. MayBANK was excused from 
attendance on the session of the Senate 
on Monday, April 9, 1951, in order to 
attend a meeting of the Board of Visitors 
of the United States Naval Academy, at 
Annapolis, Md. 

On his own request, and by unani- 
mous consent, Mr. SCHOEPPEL was ex- 
cused from attendance on the sessions of 
the Senate tomorrow and through Mon- 
day of next week. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senators be 
permitted to present petitions and me- 
morials, submit reports, introduce bills 
and joint resolutions, and transact other 
routine business, without debate and 
without speeches. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following communication and 
letters, which were referred as indicated: 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION, LEGISLATIVE 
Brancu (S. Doc. No. 22) 


A communication from the President of the 
United States, transmitting a proposed sup- 
plemental appropriation, in the amount of 
$30,000, for the legislative branch, fiscal year 
1951 (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF TITLE VI or ESPIONAGE ACT 
or 1917 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend title VI of the Espionage 
Act of 1917, as amended (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
TEMPORARY ADMISSION INTO UNITED STATES OF 

CERTAIN ALIEN SEAMEN 

A letter from the Attorney General of the 
United States, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a copy of an order of the Acting Commis- 
sioner of Immigration and Naturalization, 
dated October 20, 1950, authorizing the tem- 
porary admission into the United States, for 
shore leave purposes only, of alien seamen 
found to be excluded as persons within one 
of the classes enumerated in section 1 (2) 
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of the Internal Security Act of 1950, together 

with a list furnishing detailed information 

concerning individual seamen admitted 

thereunder (with accompanying papers); to 

the Committee on the Judiciary. 

REPORT ON OPERATIONS OF BOULDER CANYON 
ProsEcr 

A letter from the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, transmitting, pursuant to law, the ninth 
annual report of operations under the Boul- 
der Canyon Project Adjustment Act, dated 
January 1951 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

GEOMAGNETIC STATION FoR DEPARTMENT OF 
CoMMERCE 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to authorize the construction and 
equipment of a geomagnetic station for the 
Department of Commerce (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

AUDIT REPORT ON THE INSTITUTE OF INTER- 
AMERICAN AFFAIRS 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, an audit report of the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs, for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1950 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments. 

Report OF Untrep STATES ADVISORY 
COMMISSION ON INFORMATION 

A letter from the Chairman of the United 
States Advisory Commission on Information, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, the fourth 
semiannual report of the Commission, cov- 
ering international information activities, 
dated April 1951 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

Mrs. HATTIE TRUAX GRAHAM V. UNITED STATES 
(S. Doc. No. 21) 

A letter from the clerk of the United States 
Court of Claims, Washington, D. C., trans- 
mitting, pursuant to Senate Resolution 268, 
a certified copy of the order of the court 
entered on the 3d day of April 1951 in the 
case of Mrs. Hattie Truax Graham, formerly 
Hattie Truaæ, v. The United States (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary and ordered to be printed. 


PETITION AND MEMORIAL 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 

Senate and referred as indicated: 
By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
the Mothers’ Club of Public School 14, 
Corona, N. Y., signed by Lena Signoracci, 
president, relating to the control of nar- 
cotics; to the Committee on Finance. 

The memorial of Wallace A. Miller, of 
St. Albans, Long Island, N. Y., remonstrat- 
ing against the sale of cotton and cotton- 
seed oil as a food product; to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. GREEN: 

8. 1267. A bill to protect producers, manu- 
facturers, distributors, and consumers from 
the unrevealed presence of fiber content in 
spun, woven, knitted, felted, or other manu- 
factured fiber products, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Green when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 
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By Mr. LEHMAN: 

S. 1268. A bill for the relief of Panaiotis 
Nicurezos; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. CHAVEZ: 

S. 1269. A bill directing the issuance of a 
grazing permit to Harry A. Mosimann; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

S. 1270. A bill for the relief of Nicolas T. 
Theodorou; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 1271. A bill to permit employees of the 
Canal Zone Government and the Panama 
Canal Company to appeal decisions under 
the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act to 
the Employees’ Compensation Appeals Board; 
to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 

By Mr. FREAR (for himself and Mr. 

WILLIAMS) : 

S. 1272. A bill to authorize the attendance 
of the United States Marine Band at the 
celebration of the three hundredth anni- 
versary of the settling of New Castle, Del., to 
be held in New Castle, Del., on June 16, 1951; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. FERGUSON: 

S. 1273. A bill to amend section 9A of the 
act entitled “An act to prevent pernicious 
political activities, 1939,” approved August 2, 
1939, as amended; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Fercuson when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 


MANUFACTURED FIBER PRODUCTS 
LABELING ACT 


Mr. GREEN, Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a bill to 
protect producers, manufacturers, dis- 
tributors, and consumers from the un- 
revealed presence c? fiber content in 
spun, woven, knitted, felted, or other 
manufactured fiber products. The bill 
is to be referred to as the Manufactured 
Fiber Products Labeling Act. 

The bill is similar to other labeling 
acts such as the Fur Labeling Act. 

I introduced a similar bill, S. 283, in 
the Eighty-first Congress and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission recommended its 
enactment, but suggested several amend- 
ments. Those amendments have been 
incorporated in this bill I am intro- 
ducing. 

From many sources I have been ad- 
vised that this proposed legislation is 
necessary for the protection both of the 
public and of the industry itself. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1267) to protect pro- 
ducers, manufacturers, distributors, and 
consumers from the unrevealed presence 
of fiber content in spun, woven, knitted, 
felted, or other manufactured fiber 
products, and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. GREEN, was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


DEFENSE HOUSING AND COMMUNITY FA- 
CILITIES AND SERVICES ACT OF 1951— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. BENNETT submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
the bill (S. 349) to assist the provision 
of housing and community facilities and 
services required in connection with the 
national defense, which was ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. BRICKER submitted amendments 
intended to be proposed by him to Senate 
bill 349, supra, which was ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed. 
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Mr. SPARKMAN submitted amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by him 
to Senate bill 349, supra, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

Mr. DOUGLAS submitted amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by him 
to Senate bill 349, supra, which were or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


GIFT BY SENATOR BENTON TO THE 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA— 
LETTER FROM PRESIDENT GORDON 
GRAY 


[Mr. SMITH of North Carolina asked and 
obtained leave to have printed in the REC- 
ORD a letter regarding a gift to the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina by Senator BENTON, 
written by Hon. Gordon Gray, president of 
the University of North Carolina, to Mr. 
Earle Gluck, at radio station WSOC, Char- 
lotte, N. C., which appears in the Appendix.] 


CHRIST’S LEADERSHIP—MESSAGE FROM 
PRINCESS WILHELMINA OF THE NETH- 
ERLANDS 


[Mr. FLANDERS asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the REcorp a message 
from Princess Welhelmina of the Nether- 
lands to the International Council for 
Christian Leadership, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 


THE JUDGE AND HIS GOD—ADDRESS BY 
JUDGE HAROLD R. MEDINA 


[Mr, WILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record excerpts from an 
address delivered by Judge Harold R. Me- 
dina, of New York, before the Church Club 
of New York, which appears in the Appen- 
dix.] 


THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY—LETTER 
FROM JOHN J. TYRELL AND ENDORSE- 
MENT BY COMMON COUNCIL OF 
PLATTSBURG, N. Y. 


[Mr. LEHMAN asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recor a letter from 
John J, Tyrell, mayor of Plattsburg, N. Y. 
and an official notification of a resolution 
adopted by the Common Council of Platts- 
burg, with reference to the St. Lawrence 
seaway project, which appear in the Appen- 
dix, ] 


FAMINE IN INDIA—EDITORIAL FROM THE 
WASHINGTON POST 


[Mr. LEHMAN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “While Famine Stalks,” published in 
the Washington Post of April 5, 1951, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


FAMINE IN INDIA—ARTICLE BY ANN 
O'HARE McCORMICK 

[Mr. DOUGLAS asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Record an article en- 
titled “While Human Beings Starve,” writ- 
ten by Ann O'Hare McCormick, and pub- 
lished in the Washington Post on April 5, 
1951, which appears in the Appendix.] 


SAVING SOME MONEY FOR THE POST 
OFFICE DEPARTMENT—NEWS ARTICLE 
AND EDITORIAL COMMENT 


[Mr. SPARKMAN asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the REcorp a news article 
entitled “Idea of Mobile Youngster To Save 
Post Office Money”; and an editorial entitled 
“It’s That Easy,” published in a recent issue 
of the Washington News, which appear in 
the Appendix.] 


WHY AND WHAT ARE WE FIGHTING FOR 
IN KOREA?—ADVERTISEMENT IN THE 
HUNTSVILLE (ALA.) TIMES-SUN 
Mr. SPARKMAN asked and obtained leave 


to have printed in the Recorp an advertise- 
ment entitled “Why and What Are We Fight- 
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ing For in Korea?” published in the Hunts- 
ville Times-Sun, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix. | 


ASSIGNMENT OF TROOPS TO EUROPE— 
EDITORIAL FROM THE BOSTON POST 
[Mr. LODGE asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Record an editorial en- 

titled “Troops to Europe,” published in the 

Boston Post of April 4, 1951, which appears in 

the Appendix.] 


FARMERS WILL STOP COMMUNISM—AR- 
TICLE BY CHARLES MORROW WILSON 
[Mr. HOEY asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an article en- 

titled “Farmers Will Stop Communism” 
written by Charles Morrow Wilson and pub- 
lished in the April issue of the Progressive 

Farmer, which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE PUYALLUP VALLEY DAFFODIL FESTI- 
VAL—ARTICLE BY WILLIAM L. WORDEN 

[Mr. CAIN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article entitled 
They're Daffy Over Daffodils” written by 
William L. Worden, and published in the Na- 
tion's Business for April 1951, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


FRIENDSHIP FOR RUSSIANS—EDITORIAL 
FROM THE WASHINGTON POST 

[Mr. McMAHON asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Rzcorp an editorial 

entitled “Friendship for Russians,” pub- 

lished in the Washington Post of April 5, 
1951, which appears in the Appendix.] 


TOO MUCH INTERFERENCE AND HELP 
FROM THE GOVERNMENT—ARTICLE BY 
MRS, FRANCES SLEDGE 
[Mr. STENNIS asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp an article by 

Mrs. Frances Sledge relating to interference 

and help from the Government, published in 

the Kemper County Messenger, of DeKalb, 

Miss., of March 22, 1951, which appears in 

the Appendix.] 


ELEMENTS OF SOVIET LABOR LAW—AR- 
TICLE FROM THE MONTHLY LABOR RE- 
VIEW 
[Mr. DOUGLAS asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Rrconp an article en- 

titled “Elements of Soviet Labor Law,” pub- 
lished in the Monthly Labor Review for 

March 1951, which appears in the Appendix.] 


CONGRESS CHALLENGED 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, in connection with the recent de- 
bate on the troops-to-Europe issue, I 
note in the Washington Post of this 
morning an interesting editorial entitled 
“Congress Challenged,” written by Wal- 
ter Lippmann. I ask that it be printed 
in the body of the Recor, in connection 
with my remarks, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TODAY AND TOMORROW 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
CONGRESS CHALLENGED 

Mr. Truman went to the White House 
from the Senate and he should, therefore, 
know from practical experience how a Presi- 
dent can best deal with Congress, But espe- 
cially since the election last November his 
relations with Congress have become so de- 
plorable that they are jeopardizing the 
national interests of the country. The 
botched up business of the troops for Europe 
is merely the latest illustration of a general 
condition. The very embarrassing vote in 
the Senate on Monday need never and would 
never have happened if even a little fore- 
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sight and a little common sense had been 
used 


There was and there is in Congress an 
entirely adequate majority which supports 
our declared policy—especially as General 
Eisenhower interpreted it to Congress—in 
the Atlantic Pact. But there is no majority 
in Congress for giving President Truman 
and the Pentagon and the State Department 
a free hand and a blank check to dispose of 
the huge forces for which Congress is called 
upon to lay heavy tuxes on the people and 
to conscript the young men, 

It followed, as night the day, that the Con- 
gress which had to impose the sacrifices 
would demand, as its moral right because it 
was answerable to the peopie who bear the 
sacrifices, a voice in the grave decisions 
where the stakes are life and death. 

How could the President have failed to 
feel this and to understand it and to meet 
it generously and prom tly? But what did 
Mr. Truman do? Instead of recognizing the 
moral and equitable right of Congress to be 
consulted and to be made to feel that it was 

participating in the decisions, he chose— 
gratuitously—to take a stand on the nar- 
rowest possible construction of his legal 
rights. That was where the whole confused 
business of the Wherry and the McClellan 
and all the other resolutions began. They 
are the fumbling efforts of Congress to write 
some kind of resolution which will reserve 
some power to Congress. They were the 
direct consequence of Mr. Truman’s dog- 
matic and unqualified assertion that his 
rights as President have in this field no 
recognizable limits. 

The President had laid it down as his 
view of the law of the land that Congress 
must raise the Armed Forces but that he 
alone could dispose of them. That was a 
challenge to the Congress to affirm its own 
powers. No Congress would have accepted 
the President’s challenge meekly. A Con- 
gress, like the Eighty-second, in which the 
President has no working majority, was sure 
to take it up. 

The situation would not be so disquieting 
if one could feel that Mr. Truman had mere- 
ly made a mistake. But what he did in this 
affair is what he tends to do more and more 
in all his relations with Congress. For this 
affair taken by itself, though it is embar- 
rassing abroad, is not irreparable. Congress 
is not really opposed to sending more troops 
than wise and responsible military leaders 
think it advisable to send. In no sense of 
the word is the situation now—though per- 
haps it would be prudent to say that it is 
not yet—so bad that Congress will in the 
end refuse to support the Atlantic policy. 
But things are likely to get still worse as 
long as Mr. Truman continues to think that 
the way to deal with Congress is to defy it. 

It is true, of course, that there is no law 
compelling the President to consult Congress 
or to inform it about his decisions and pol- 
icies, or to pay any attention to what Con- 
gress thinks of his appointees. It is also 
true that Congress has no real choice about 
voting the money and the powers for the 
national defense and for carrying on the 
Government. 

A President can, therefore, do what Mr. 
Truman is doing. He can operate under 
the letter of the law rather than in the spirit 
and under the moral requirements of our in- 
stitutions. But he will do so at great cost. 
Any free government, and especially a presi- 
dential form of government like our own, 
will work very badly, indeed, if the spirit of 
collaboration among the different branches 
of the Government is not there and is re- 
placed by stubbornness, pride, and defiance. 
For while a President can, so to speak, carry 
on in this way he cannot go very far away— 
not far enough in any event to present a 
united national front to the outer world. 
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AIR COVER FOR GROUND TROOPS SENT 
TO EUROPE 


Mr. KEM. Mr. President, Congress 
must concern itself with the question as 
to whether there is adequate air cover 
for the four divisions of ground troops 
which the President now proposes to send 
to Europe. Without adequate air pro- 
tection, should war come, 100,000 young 
Americans may be slaughtered like 
sitting ducks. Congress cannot escape 
responsibility for this problem. 

As interesting evidence on the impor- 
tant subject, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the body of the Recorp 
at this point as a part of my remarks 
an article entitled “United States Needs 
Three Years To Equal Reds in Air, Sur- 
vey Reveals,” written by Jerry Greene, 
and published in today’s Washington 
Times-Herald. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES NEEDS 3 YEARS To EQUAL REDS 
IN Am, SURVEY REVEALS—PLANE OUTPUT 
Now Is Far BEHIND SOVIETS; HALF OF AIR 
Force USING OUT-OF-DATE CRAFT 

(By Jerry Greene) 

A survey yesterday disclosed that the 
United States is far behind the Russians in 
plane production and will need about 3 
years of stepped-up building to create an 
adequate air defense. 

We are now producing between 280 and 
300 military aircraft per month. If Stalin 
decided to attack tomorrow, the United 
States still wouldn't be able to build more 
than 900 to 1,000 planes a month a year from 
now. 

PLANS HELD INADEQUATE 

Sometimes next year the Defense Depart- 
ment can tell Congress that the Air Force has 
the 95 wings believed essential for national 
security. Actually, the air planners believe 
we need 185 wings to stave off a possible 
Soviet assault. 

But of the 95 wings we will haye—next 
year—approximately half of them will be 
using planes which are out of date. 

Already Congress has appropriated $41,- 
800,000,000 for defense for fiscal 1951 and the 
Pentagon is preparing another supplemental 
request for another $10,000,000,000. Of this 
amount, the Air Force is to get about 
$17,000,000,000. 

The tragedy is that not for 1, 2, or 3 years 
will the citizens begin to see the tangible re- 
sults of the tax money given the Air Force 
for plane production. 

EXPERTS’ VIEW CITED 

The way the experts figure it, the in- 
dustry should be able to deliver 900-1, 200 
planes a month a year from now, about 3,000 
to 3.500 per month 2 years from now and 
3 years hence, some 10,000 to 11,000 planes 
monthly. 

When the Korean war began, the Air Force 
had only 3,200 combat planes in service, and 
was using 5,500 utility aircraft. That was 
based on the now forgotten 48-group 
strength. The Air Force has switched the 
designation of its units from groups to wings 
today but the number of planes is not great- 
ly different. 

The Air Force had another 8,200 planes 
classed as “inactive” and about 7,000 World 
War II types in mothballs. On top of this, 
the Air National Guard had 2,700 planes, the 
Reserves 900, and the Civil Air Patrol 300, 
making a total of 20,800 craft in all classi- 
fications. 

Where we had a total of 8,700 active air- 
craft in the Air Force alone last June, to 
maintain a 48-group outfit, the experts fig- 
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ure we need at least 18,000 planes to keep a 
95-group, or wings, flying operation going. 
In the pre-Korea days it took about 140 
new planes per month to maintain the 48- 
group force and this was wonderfully inade- 
quate. Right now, to keep up with current 
plans, we need 500 to 700 new planes monthly. 


PROPOSED EXPANSION AND STRENGTH- 
ENING OF THE MARINE CORPS 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the body 
of the Recorp, a statement I have pre- 
pared in support of S. 677, the bill to 
strengthen the Marine Corps. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered printed, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR DOUGLAS IN BEHALF 
or SENATE BILL 677 

On January 25, 1951, in conjunction with 
43 other Senators, I introduced a bill, S. 677, 
which was designed to provide (1) the exist- 
ence of a United States Marine Corps of not 
less than four combat divisions, four air 
wings along with the supporting forces, and, 
by an amendment dated March 21, 1951, a 
ceiling of 400,000 men on the over-all 
strength of the Marine Corps, and (2) that 
the membership of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
be expanded to include the Commandant of 
the United States Marine Corps. 

The text of this bill, as amended, is as 
follows: 

“Be it enacted, etc., That the first sentence 
of section 206 (c) of the National Security 
Act of 1947 is hereby amended to read as 
follows: The United States Marine Corps, 
within the Department of the Navy, shall 
include four full-strength combat divisions, 
four full-strength air wings, and such other 
land combat, aviation, and other services as 
may be organic therein, and the personnel 
strength of the Regular Marine Corps shall 
be maintained at not more than 400,000.’ 

“SEC. 2. The Commandant of the Marine 
Corps shall be a permanent member of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff.” A 

The members of the Senate who joined in 
introducing the bill are listed below. Many 
others have assured me of their support but 
for varying reasons did not want to join in 
its introduction. 

Mr. DouGLAs, Mr. MCCARTHY, Mr. SMATHERS, 
Mr. CASE, Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. GILLETTE, Mr. 
GEORGE, Mr, JOHNSON of Colorado, Mr. Ros- 
ERTSON, Mr. FERGUSON, Mr. TOBEY, Mr. ECTON, 
Mr. NEELY, Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska, Mr. DUFF, 
Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. SCHOEPPEL, Mr. LEHMAN, 
Mr. JoHNsTON of South Carolina, Mr. Ivxs, 
Mr. Murray, Mr. CHAVEZ, Mr. BREWSTER, Mr. 
Morse, Mr. HENDRICKSON, Mr. Nixon, Mr. 
THYE, Mr. AIKEN, Mr. CAPEHART, Mr. Hum- 
PHREY, Mr. KEFAUVER, Mr. WATKINS, Mr. HICK- 
ENLOOPER, Mr. WILEY, Mr. FLANDERS, Mr. DIRK- 
SEN, Mr. MUNDT, Mr. McCarran, Mr. SMITH of 
New Jersey, Mr. Bricker, Mr. MAYBANK, Mr. 
Younc, Mr. Macnuson, and Mr. Smirn of 
North Carolina. 

Congressman MANSFIELD, of Montana, and 
some 65 other Congressmen have introduced 
similar bills in the House of Representatives. 
I have been assured by my colleague, the 
distinguished junior Senator from Georgia, 
Mr. RUSSELL, who is chairman of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee that hearings will 
be started before his committee within the 
next few days. For this reason I am plac- 
ing this detailed statement in the Rrconn 
so that each Member of the Senate can be 
aware of the facts which have moved us to 
introduce this legislation and some of the 
arguments in its behalf. 

I 

A most pertinent question has been asked 
by several people as to why it is necessary to 
enact legislation in a field which is usually 
left to administrative decision. The answer 
is not simple. It stems from a long record 
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which is known to some of us but needs to 
be thoroughly understood by all of us. This 
is particularly true since basically it is a 
question of the adequacy of our national 
security and not just an effort to protect 
the Marine Corps. Events over the years 
show clearly that notwithstanding the clear 
intent of Congress that this Nation have at 
its disposal an adequate combatant Marine 
Corps, there are forces at work within the 
executive department which have attempted, 
with considerable success, to destroy the com- 
bat effectiveness of the Marine Corps. It 
would be excellent if this issue could be left 
to administrative action, but both the past 
and present experience has proven that this 
is inadequate if we are to carry out the intent 
of Congress insofar as the Marine Corps is 
concerned, 

The reasons for this situation are obvious 
to all. While the Joint Chiefs of Staff are 
men of fine character and are sincere patriots, 
the majority of them are fundamentally 
Army-minded and are definitely opposed to 
the Marine Corps as a combatant organiza- 
tion. Notwithstanding their many expres- 
sions of good will toward the Marine Corps 
they have nevertheless tried to destroy its 
capability to function on any appreciable 
scale in combat. 

Of the three members of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, one is General Collins who is, of 
course, the direct representative of the Army 
and Chief of their General Staff. Of neces- 
sity he represents the Army point of view. 
A second member of the Joint Chiefs is Gen- 
eral Vandenberg who, while now Chief of 
Staff of the Air Force, has trained in the 
United States Army and naturally would 
tend to have the Army point of view on this 
particular problem. Moreover, he has a fur- 
ther motivation for his beliefs because of the 
firm conviction of the Air Force that all air 
power should be under one service and, there- 
fore, he is as much opposed to the Marine 
Corps possessing its own tactical air units 
as the Army is to the Marine Corps possessing 
appreciable combatant infantry forces. The 
third member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff is 
the Chief of Naval Operations who, under 
their present theories, is presumed to repre- 
sent the Marine Corps’ position on the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. The Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions does not have a command responsi- 
bility over the Marine Corps. He does have a 
command responsibility for the marines as- 
signed to the operating forces of the Navy 
by the Commandant of the Marine Corps. 
Of necessity his primary interest is the Navy. 

This country is indeed fortunate in having 
the services of Gen. Omar Bradley as chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. I have the 
deepest respect for General Bradley as a man 
and a great admiration for him as leader of 
combat forces. I regard him as a noble 
American and a splendid soldier. But it is 
no reflection upon General Bradley to as- 
sume that in view of his lifetime of dis- 
tinguished service in the Army it is only 
natural that he should hold to the Army 
point of view and not believe in the desira- 
bility of maintaining the Marine Corps as an 
effective combatant unit. 

It is also appropriate to point out that the 
Secretary of Defense, Gen. George Marshall, 
is also an Army man. I was proud to vote 
for his confirmation since I regard him as 
one of the noblest Americans of all time and 
a great and selfless patriot. I would indeed 
go so far as to call him a soldier-saint. But, 
here again, we have a man who by training 
and experience is a sincere believer in the 
doctrine that the Army should carry on all 
ground combatant activities. 

It is, therefore, evident that the back- 
ground of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and of 
the leaders in the Defense Department is 
one which will not by itself provide for an 
effective Marine Corps. When this is taken 
in conjunction with the known fact that 
the probable attitude of the Commander in 
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Chief of our Armed Forces is fairly well 
known, it is clear why the Marine Corps is 
not being permitted to expand at the pres- 
ent time. Furthermore, it is quite clear that 
it is intended that they not be permitted to 
expand in the future to the size that our 
national security requires. 

A brief scrutizy of the record of the past 
attitude of the Army General Staff toward 
the Marine Corps throws clarification on the 
question as to why Congress should legislate 
on this matter. This, of course, is extremely 
important since as shown above the thinking 
of the Army General Staff now dominates 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Defense 
Department. 

Passing by such fairly recent history as 
the opposition of the Army to the Marine 
Corps serving in France during World War I 
and its attempt to abolish the corps in 1930- 
31, we can begin at no better point than the 
so-called 1478 papers which among other 
things discussed in detail the future of the 
Marine Corps. These papers were a series of 
views expressed by the then Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. They were started in 1945. They 
have been, in part, studied by various com- 
mittees of Congress. 

One of the most controversial sections of 
these papers involved the future of the Ma- 
rine Corps. The Chief of Staff of the United 
States Army and the Chief of Staff of the 
United States Air Corps took one position 
and the Chief of Naval Operations and the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps took an 
opposite point of view. It is significant to 
note that at that time the views of the Com- 
mandant were expressed before the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. It is rarely that this hap- 
pens at the present time. That part of the 
series which was most controversial was pre- 
pared from February 20 to May 23, 1946, 
while General Eisenhower was Chief of Staff 
of the Army. Incidentally, I happen to be a 
very strong admirer of General Eisenhower 
as a man, a soldier, and a statesman. In 
these papers he stated categorically that “The 
conduct of land warfare is a responsibility of 
the Army. There is real need for one service 
to be charged with the responsibility for 
initially bridging the gap between the sailor 
on the ship and the soldier on land. * * * 
This seems to be properly the function of the 
Marine Corps. * * * The need of a force 
within the fleet to provide small, readily 
available and lightly armed units to protect 
United States interests ashore and in foreign 
countries is recognized. These functions to- 
gether with that of interior guard of naval 
ships and naval shore establishments, com- 
prise the fundamental role of the Marine 
Corps. * * * I, therefore, recommend the 
above concept be accepted as stating the 
role of the Marine Corps and that Marine 
units not exceed the regiment in size and 
the size of the Marine Corps be made con- 
sistent with the foregoing principles.” 

The Chief of the Air Corps, General Spaatz, 
was much more violent in his approach to 
the problem and said in substance that the 
Navy’s development of the Marine Corps was 
“patently an incursion by one service into 
the normal roles of the other two services 
* + * that the Marine Corps be limited to 
small readily available and lightly armed 
units no larger than a regiment, to protect 
United States interests ashore in foreign 
countries and to provide interior guard of 
naval ships and naval shore establishments,” 

I have not seen the original memoranda 
in the series, which I believe originated with 
General Marshall, but I have seen General 
Vandegrift’s summary of it before the House 
Committee on Executive Expenditures and 


More recently General Spaatz, as a result 
of developments in Korea, seems to have 
changed his position as has been evidenced 
in an article in a recent issue of Newsweek. 
He now advocates the existence of ready Ma- 
rine divisions, located at strategic points 
around the world. 
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his reply, which appears on page 252 of the 
hearings held by the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in Executive Departments during- 
the Eightieth Congress. It is also interesting 
to note that General Eisenhower at that time 
recommended that the total size of the 
Marine Corps, therefore, be limited to some 
fifty to sixty thousand men, The degree to 
which he was able to implement this think- 
ing was best evidenced by the 1951 budget, 
which was prepared under his direction, in 
which the Marine Corps was being reduced 
to 67,000 men. This will he discussed later 
in the statement. 

The Army members of the Joint Staff plan- 
ners have also made the following proposal, 
which without any other statements shows 
the real intent of the Army and of its Gen- 
eral Staff, namely that the functions of the 
Marine Corps should be to “provide landing 
parties of the fleet to protect United States 
interests ashore in foreign countries in oper- 
ations short of war, and in time of war to 
conduct raids and small-scale amphibious 
demonstrations; perform necessary functions 
aboard ships at naval installations and in 
the ship-to-shore phases of amphibious 
operations.” 

So much for the thinking of the Army 
General Staff at that time except to point 
out that the Air Force and Army thinking 
was identical. It is quite clear that they 
were willing to completely obliterate as a 
combatant force an organization which had 
served its country as the Marine Corps had 
during the World War II and which had de- 
veloped the amphibious doctrines and equip- 
ment used by the Army during its amphib- 
ious operations in Europe. The Congress, 
even though these views were known, re- 
jected this concept in the Unification Act. 

A more recent examination of the record 
as to the intent of the Military Establish- 
ment where the Marine Corps is concerned 
is found in the issuance of the defense 
budget for 1950-51. 

Even while this budget was being pre- 
pared during the 1949 debate on the amend- 
ments to the unification bill the chairman 
of the Senate Armed Services Committee re- 
stated clearly the intent of Congress where 
the Marine Corps was concerned. In the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 95, part 8, on 
page 10349, the chairman of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, Mr. Tydings, 
stated in response to a question, “I may say 
to the Senator in answer to this question, I 
foresee not the slightest diminution in the 
glory, the traditions, and the future of the 
United States Marine Corps.” Despite this, 
the budget makers in the Defense Depart- 
ment cut the strength of the Marine Corps 
from two divisions of four battalions each to 
six battalion landing teams, This budget was 
prepared under the supervision of General 
Eisenhower. This action would have de- 
stroyed the divisional structure of the Marine 
Corps and implemented the thinking of Gen- 
eral Eisenhower as quoted above when he 
recommended that the Marine Corps be re- 
duced to organizations of no larger than a 
regiment in size. 

What made this action so particularly bad 
was the fact that the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps declared that even within the 
reduced appropriation and personnel being 
allowed the corps he could maintain the two 
divisions and eight battalion landing teams. 
In other words, no financial savings to the 
country would have resulted from this de- 
struction of the combat structure of the 
Marine Corps. The Defense Department was 
even willing to force an increase in the idle 
overhead of the corps, in order to consum- 
mate their plan to destroy it as a combatant 
force. 

The only verdict that could be passed upon 
this attempt was that in their desire to 
prevent the Marine Corps from being a com- 
bat organization, the Army planners were 
willing to sacrifice an available part of the 
defense of our country, This, Mr. President, 
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was carrying interservice jealousy and rival- 
ries too far. Fortunately, the Senate and 
Congress acted so vigorously against this 
attempt that the Defense Department backed 
up and temporarily pulled in its horns, 
When we realize that this happened within 
a few mcnths of the outbreak of the Korean 
situation, I believe that we can all be thank- 
fu’ that this attempt by the Army and the 
General Staff failed. However, they are still 
trying. 

The present record is even more alarming 
than that of the immediate past. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff have decided that while the 
other services are expanding at a tremendous 
rate, as for example, while the Army is in- 
creasing to the equivalent of 24 and possibly 
26 divisions, the Marine Corps is not being 
permitted to increase its number of divi- 
sions and in fact has only been given au- 
thority to organize one additional regimental 
combat team. 

It is also pertinent to note that the pres- 
ent plans of the Joint Chiefs of Staff is for 
the Marine Corps to start the fiscal year 1952 
with a manpower strength of 203,000 and 
to end the year with only 175,000. 

Mr. President, at present the facts speak 
for themselves. It is clear from both the 
past history and from present actions that 
those who direct the policies of the Defense 
Department do not intend to permit the 
Marine Corps to be a vigorous combat or- 
ganization. They do not intend that it be 
enabled to fight aggressively and in full 
force for the defense of this country. One 
could use bitter words to characterize this 
position, but I shall not do so. 

We have in the past attempted to provide 
for this combatant Marine Corps by expres- 
sions of congressional intent. It is clear that 
expressions of intent are ineffective. We 
must have direct congressional action in the 
form of law. Only by specific legislation can 
we force the executive departments to carry 
out the intent of Congress in this important 
phase of our common defense. 

Since the Congress is charged by the Con- 
stitution with providing for the defense of 
our country, it seems clear that we must 
assume those responsibilities and take what- 
ever steps are necessary to see that they are 
enforced. I do not have to point out that 
it is not unique for the Congress to spell 
out in detail what it wants the executive 
departments to do. We have done it in the 
past in many fields. This simply is a most 
pressing need in the military field. 

I would like to point out also that even 
after Congress has enacted S. 677, and it 
becomes law, that it would be possible for 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Secretary of 
Defense, or for that matter, the Secretary 
of the Navy, to endeavor to thwart the law 
by forcing changes in organization and 
functions upon the Marine Corps, and by 
decreasing the size of a marine division and 
air wing. However, in the face of a law of 
this kind, it will be much more difficult for 
them to ignore it as they have in the past. 
Furthermore, we believe that the presence 
of the Commandant of the Marine Corps on 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff will have a very 
healthy effect on this particular situation. 
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Mr. President, I would now like to discuss 
some of the arguments why we believe that 
the Marine Corps should consist of four full 
strength combatant divisions, four air wings, 
and appropriate supporting troops. 

It is quite clear that in our country we 
have adopted a new and significant concept 
of our foreign policy. We are committed to 
the proposition that where aggression springs 
up throughout the world that the United 
States will, as a part of United Nations 
forces, contain such aggression and punish 
the aggressor. For this reason it is clear that 
we need to have available a ready force which 
can promptly and effectively deal with police 
actions of all but the most major propor- 
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tions. This force must be well trained, hard 
hitting, and capable of rapid mobility. Be- 
cause of the nature of such police actions 
many of them will require troops trained in 
amphibious operations. For this reason we 
believe that the Marine Corps would be by 
far the most effective and economical force 
which our country could maintain as its 
ready force for such actions. 

By way of negative argument we would like 
to point out that the United States Army 
has a vital mission which cannot be inter- 
fered with if the security of our country is 
to be maintained. If we fight a major power, 
as distinct from the police actions we are 
discussing, we will need not 24 or 26 divisions 
but probably 80 to 100 divisions. The Army 
must be prepared to organize these divisions 
as expeditiously as possible and conduct the 
large-scale campaigns which will be nec- 
essary. 

At the present moment the United States 
Army cannot carry out its primary mission. 
The bulk of its combatant forces are pinned 
down in Korea. If we had to expand to meet 
the requirements of an all-out war, it would 
be impossible to train the necessary divi- 
sions. They simply do not have the seasoned 
cadres available which permit mobilization, 
This is well known to all of us. Yet in the 
face of such a situation we find that there is 
still a complete refusal to permit the Marine 
Corps to expand to the point where it could 
take on the major part in these police actions, 

By way of affirmative argument the Marine 
Corps is the most economical military tool 
in our arsenal. There is much criticism of 
other services about the relatively large 
number of men it takes to keep one man in 
a combatant organization. Out of every 
three men in the Marine Corps approximately 
two are in the operating forces. These oper- 
ating forces are basically the Fleet Marine 
Forces and forces afloat with the Navy. 

There has been a lot of loose talk recently 
about the size of the divisional slice in the 
United States Army. I do not intend to at- 
tack what appears to be the tremendous 
waste of manpower in the Army. I have a 
feeling that there are many valid reasons 
why the figures are not as absurd as they 
appear. It is a simple fact, however, which 
the Army itself will admit, that out of the 
total manpower of the Army it takes approxi- 
mately five men to keep one man in their 
combat organizations. The economy of 
maintaining our force for police-type actions 
as Marines is clear to all. 

I do not have to argue the strong point 
as to the fighting effectiveness of the Ma- 
rines. That is too well known. I think it 
is right that I stress the fact that the savings 
in using marines for this purpose instead of 
Army troops will run into millions of dollars 
annually. In these times I feel that this 
should be a compelling collateral argument. 
However, I still believe that the strongest 
argument for the four Marine divisions is 
the need of our country for the availability 
of proven troops. 

Mr. President, I would like to further point 
out that while this bill limits the size of the 
Marine Corps to 400,000 it will only require 
approximately 300,000 marines to supply the 
organizational structure created by the bill. 
The Marine Air Wing is a little over 10,000 
men. A Marine division is a little over 
22,000. The supporting ground forces are 
also powerful and hard striking. This en- 
tire structure along with the sea-going re- 
quirements and guard-duty requirements 
and the administrative overhead can be sup- 
plied with about 300,000 men. In other 
words, by an increase of 102,000 men over the 
number with which the Marine Corps will 
start fiscal year 1952, we can develop such 
a greater combatant force as to reduce argu- 
ments against it to absurdity. 

A very legitimate question, however, is 
what would happen to the Marine Corps in 
the event that peace is restored to the world 
and there was no longer any threat against 
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us. As much as I pray for peace to come 
to this troubled world, I do not see how in 
the immediate foreseeable future that we 
can do other than expect to be heavily armed 
and prepared to defend ourselves. 

As peace does return to our world, I would 
fully expect all legislation pertaining to our 
defense establishment to be revaluated. I 
believe that as long as we have the require- 
ment for a ready force that we should use 
the Marine Corps and that it should never 
fall below a size adequate to meet these 
requirements. We will cross that bridge 
when we come to it. It may be that we 
would need three divisions instead of four 
in peace times, but the facts must be studied 
at that time, and not used as an argument 
against this legislation at a time when we 
sorely needed additional marines, 

The fact that we are placing a ceiling of 
400,000 men on the Marine Corps should 
allay the fears of the Army General Staff as 
to whether or not the Marine Corps is going 
to become a second land army. Four hun- 
dred thousand men when compared to our 
mobilization during World War II of ap- 
proximately 10,000,000 is a very small figure. 
Indeed it is 86,000 less than the Marine 
Corps had during World War II. So, let us 
lay this ghost of the Marine Corps being a 
second land army. It is not intended to be 
such and it will not be. 

In laying this ghost let us also stop the 
constantly raised straw man of the Army 
of the bugaboo of two land armies which 
they say we cannot afford. The sponsors 
of this legislation believe that the roles and 
missions of the Marine Corps can best be 
performed by the relatively small organiza- 
tion which we are recommending. 

I think at this time it would be well for 
us to consider the military requirements 
that are placed on the Marine Corps by law. 
Notwithstanding the desires of the Army and 
Air Force, the Unification Act requires the 
Marine Corps to carry out certain major 
parts of our country’s military activities. 
Section 206 (c) of the Unification Act reads 
as follows: 

“The United States Marine Corps, within 
the Department of the Navy, shall include 
land combat and service forces and such 
aviation as may be organic therein. The 
Marine Corps shall be organized, trained, and 
equipped to provide fleet marine forces of 
combined arms, together with supporting air 
components, for service with the fleet in the 
seizure or defense of advanced naval bases 
and for the conduct of such land operations 
as may be essential to the prosecution of a 
naval campaign. It shall be the duty of the 
Marine Corps to develop, in coordination 
with the Army and the Air Force, those 
phases of amphibious operations which per- 
tain to the tactics, technique, and equip- 
ment employed by landing forces. In addi- 
tion, the Marine Corps shall provide detach- 
ments and organizations for service on armed 
vessels of the Navy, shall provide security de- 
tachments for the protection of naval prop- 
erty at naval stations and bases, and shall 
perform such other duties as the President 
may cirect: Provided, That such additional 
duties shall not detract from or interfere 
with the operations for which the Marine 
Corps is primarily organized. The Marine 
Corps shall be responsible, in accordance 
with integrated joint mobilization plans, for 
the expansion of peacetime components of 
the Marine Corps to meet the needs of war.” 

It will be noted that the Marine Corps 
is required to have Fleet Marine Forces avail- 
able for naval campaigns and at the same 
time to perform such other duties as the 
President may direct. At the moment the 
Marine Corps has a full division and pro- 
portionate air strength in Korea. They are 
fighting as a part of the United States Army. 

The fact that the Marines were able to 
put one division in the field was indeed a 
miracle of the first order and was only pos- 
sible because they realistically mobilized all 
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of their Reserves. While they have been 
criticized for so Going, it is now clear that 
because of their foresight and realistic ap- 
proach of what to them was total war that 
they are going to be able to rotate their com- 
batant forces in Korea long before the Army 
which has only mobilized a small fraction of 
its civilian components. They also 

to start releasing their Reserves in July of 
this year. 

Now, Mr. President, in summary as to why 
we need four divisions and four air wings, 
there is a legal requirement on the Marine 
Corps to be prepared to carry out certain im- 
portant military operations. The number 
that might be assigned to duty with the 
Army apparently is only limited by the num- 
ber of Marines who are available. The or- 
ganization recommended in this section is 
the minimum that will be needed to meet 
the requirements of the war and will insure 
that the Congressional intent expressed in 
this law be implemented on a realistic basis. 
Furthermore, dollar for dollar, we will be get- 
ting much more return out of these Marines 
than we will out of any other branch of the 
military service. 


The second section of our bill is one which 
has raised considerable discussion and argu- 
ment even before the bill has gone to hear- 
ings. This is the requirement that the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps be placed on 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff is not an operat- 
ing agency. The individual members of the 
Joint Chiefs do have operating responsibili- 
ties for their own forces, but the group it- 
self is supposed to be an advisory body to 
the Secretary of Defense and to the Com- 
mander in Chief. As such, its individual 
members should not represent their particu- 
lar services but rather bring into a small 
compact group the best military advice that 
can be obtained to meet the requirements 
of our national security. Their recommen- 
dations on purely military policy are then 
modified by various and sundry points of 
view which are pointed up and finally re- 
solved in the National Security Council be- 
fore a final decision by the Commander in 
Chief. Therefore, any objection to the ad- 
dition of the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps to the Joint Chiefs of Staff needs 
careful examination. 

The arguments that are used to support 
the objections to the Commandant being on 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff fail to tand the 
light of day, but they go somewhat as 
follows: 

First, the argument is that the Chief of 
Naval Operations is the head of the Navy 
and as such repiesents the Marine Corps 
in the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Now, Mr. President, I raust review very 
briefly the relationship of the Chief of Naval 
Operations to the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps. Notwithstanding al’ the remarks that 
have been made to the contrary, the United 
States Marine Corps is not a part of the 
United States Navy. It is a part of the 
Navy Department but not a part of the 
Navy. Furthermore, the Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations, while he is the head of the United 
States Navy, has nothing to do with the 
administrative functions of the Navy Depart- 
ment excepting when he may have certain 
functions assigned to him as the executive 
agent for the Secretary. This is a matter of 
lew. 

The Marine Corps was in existence before 
there was a Department of the Navy. The 
act of 1798, which made the Marine Com- 
mandant responsible to the Secretary of the 
Navy, contained no provision which even 
suggested that the Marine Corps was a part 
of the Navy itself. In fact, it made it quite 
clear that it was not a part of the Navy 
because it stated that when the Marine Corps 
functioned on land that it was under the 
Articles of War, but when it íunctioned afloat 
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it was under the Articles for the Government 
ot the Navy. Since that time legislation in 
many forms has been enacted which reiter- 
ates and restates the fact that the Marine 
Corps is a part of the Navy Department but 
it has never made it a part of the Navy. 

In other words, the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions is the head of the military forces of 
the Navy and the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps is the head of the Marine Corps which 
is a separate military entity within the 
Department of tke Navy. 

The most recent legislative history on this 
point was the Unification Act and the 
amendments thereto which were made in 
1949. Subsection 206 (a) of tho National 
Security Act, as amended, reads in part as 
follows: 

“The term ‘Department of the Navy’ as 
used in this act shall be construed to mean 
the Department of the Navy at the seat of 
government; the headquarters, United States 
Marine Corps; the entire operating forces of 
the United States Navy, including naval avia- 
tion, and of the United States Marine Corps, 
including the Reserve components of such 
forces.” 

This recently enacted legislatior again re- 
iterates the fact that the Marine Corps is 
a separate entity from the operating forces 
of the United States Navy. As such it does 
not come under the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions. When Marines are assigned by the 
Commandant to the operating forces of the 
Navy, then they come under the command 
of the Chief of Naval Operations. You will 
recall that in section 206 (c) of the act, 
quoted above, one of the requirements on 
the “United States Marine Corps, within the 
Department of the Navy,” is to “provide fieet 
Marine forces of combined armies * + * 
for services with the fleet * * er 

Now, it would appear that with the law 
being as it is, this objection cannot stand up. 
There is no way that the points of view of 
the Marine Corps can be made known 
through one who has no legal responsibility 
for the Marine Corps. 

The opponents to this proposition also 
argue that the Chief of Naval Operations 
represents the points of view of the Marine 
Corps. We feel that this is an impossibility. 
A naval officer is by nature, profession, and 
training a deep-water sailor. Very few, if 
any of them, have the detailed knowledge of 
the requirements of ground warfare which 
is inherent in the type of operations assigned 
by law to the Marine Corps. Therefore, the 
Chief of Naval Operations cannot represent 
the points of view of the Marine Corps be- 
cause he is not qualified to do so. To argue 
that he is qualified is to argue that you don't 
need admirals or generals but that one man 
knows enough to solve the problems of all 
four specialized services. In the absence of 
this knowledge the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions can only rely on the technical knowl- 
edge of the Chief of Staff Army and the Chief 
of Staff Air Force. The Army certainly does 
not feel the Chief of Naval Operations has 
these qualifications. It is interesting to note 
that in the House Armed Services report 
dated March 1, 1950, they pointed out that 
General Bradley testified that the Navy did 
not understand ground warfare. 

Mr. President, I submit that if ever a man 
would be hopelessly lost in his endeavors to 
best represent the Marine Corps it would be 
the Chief of Naval Operations while exposed 
to the blandishments and desires of his con- 
temporaries on the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
In fact, tlis is one reason why the Marine 
Corps has been held down to its present size. 

Another argument, used by the opponents, 
I mention only since it has been repeated 
so often. That is if the Commandant is put 
on the Joint Chiefs of Staff, that you might 
as well appoint the Quartermaster General, 
the Chief of Finance, and others. Now, 
Mr. President, I refer again to the statutory 
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requirements placed upon the Marine Corps 
for important combatant and training func- 
tions within our Military Establishment. I 
know of no similar requirements that are 
placed on any other organizations than the 
Army, Navy, Air Corps, and Marine Corps. 
The heads of three of the military services 
are on the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The head 
of the fourth is not. Chiefs of bureaus in 
these services are not in the same category. 
I hesitated to dignify this particular argu- 
ment by even mentioning it. However, since 
it has been repeated so many times I felt 
that I should, in fairness to those who would 
rely on it, see that it receives the considera- 
tion that it deserves. It has. 

I have made an honest and sincere effort to 
analyze the various arguments against this 
section and I am forced to the conclusion 
that they stem from two sources. 

First, I think it is opposed by those per- 
sons who do not want to see the Marine 
Corps have any representative which might 
protect it from their desires which I have 
discussed above and, second, I reluctantly 
am forced to the conclusion that the Chief 
of Naval Operations does not want to see 
another member from his own department, 
even though he is not under his command, 
serve on the Joint Chiefs of Staff. There 
may be other reasons, Mr. President, and I 
still have an open mind on the subject. 
Certainly, I am convinced that these two 
reasons do exist and I submit the proposi- 
tion to the Senate that we have no time for 
such positions on the part of anyone within 
our military establishments. 

A very strong and forceful case for the 
placing of the Commandant on the General 
Chiefs of Staff was made by our colleague 
in the House of Representatives, the dis- 
tinguished Member of Congress from 
Georgia [Cart Vinson]. As Chairman of 
the House Armed Services Committee, he 
issued a report dated March 1, 1950, under 
the heading of Unification and Strategy. I 
will not at this time attempt to discuss 
the arguments and discussions that were 
brought out in this excellent documenta- 
tion. I would, however, like to refer to a 
certain short but significant paragraph. In 
the Summary of Committee Views on page 
55, e states as follows: 

“The Joint Chiefs of Staff structure, as 
now constituted, does not insure at all times 
adequate consideration for the views of all 
services. The committee will sponsor legis- 
lation to require rotation of the position of 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff among 
the services after a 2-year term, and to add 
the Commandant of the Marine Corps to 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff as a member there- 
of.” 

The report pointed out the strong differ- 
ences of opinion that were brought gut by 
various witnesses. On the one hand, the 
Chairman of the Joint-Staff General Bradley 
argued that the Navy did not have an ade- 
quate comprehension of the problems of 
ground warfare. As a result he stated that 
Navy views must often be overruled in the 
formulation of national defense plans. The 
Navy argued strongly that the Navy point 
of view was not being given proper consid- 
eration. The Marine Corps position was 
sponsored by no one. It is certainly clear 
from this report why, after a most exhaustive 
study, the House Armed Services Committee 
believed that the Commandant should be 
on the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The addition of the Commandant to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff will bring te that body 
the advice and counsel of the leader of our 
fourth military service. It will add another 
voice which primarily speaks in terms of the 
sea and maritime matters and therefore, will 
permit more balance in the decisions of the 
group. Above all, it should insure the in- 
tent of Congress being carried out on matters 
pertaining to the Marine Corps. 
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Now, Mr. President, in closing this state- 
ment, I wish to sum it up as briefly as pos- 
siblè as follows: 

I have not felt it necessary to extoll the 
virtues or the capabilities of the Marine 
Corps. Its record speaks for itself. The 
Congress in carrying out its constitutional 
requirement to provide for the common de- 
fense, has indicated time and again that they 
desire a combatant Marine Corps. The 
executive branch of the Government has 
chosen to ignore the intent of Congress. We 
cannot stand idly by and see our defense 
structure weakened due to interservice rival- 
ries end jealousies of the most petty nature. 

Therefore, the Congress must speak in 
clear and unmistakable language. By so 
doing it is not assuming the functions of 
an armchair strategist. It is merely carrying 
out the responsibility placed upon it by our 
forefathers. Speaking personally and for the 
43 co-sponsors of this legislation, I resent 
the methods of the armed services that have 
been used to set aside our intent in carrying 
out our responsibility. 

I do not believe that there will be a single 
voice raised against the fact that we need a 
combatant Marine Corps. I do not believe 
that there will be a single ear which will 
listen to the arguments that will be advanced 
against this legislation. If that should hap- 
pen I sincerely trust that the majority of us 
will debate this bill so thoroughly that the 
issues can be clearly understood. Then 
after the legislation is passed and becomes 
law that there will be no further question 
raised about what we intend so far as the 
Marine Corps is concerned. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE HOUSING AND COM- 
MUNITY FACILITIES AND SERVICES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 349) to assist the provision 
of housing and community facilities and 
Services required in connection with the 
national defense. 

Mr. STENNIS obtained the floor. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, before 
the Senator from Mississippi begins his 
speech, will he yield for a question? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. As I understand, the 
distinguished Senator from Mississippi 
is representing the committee in pre- 
senting Senate bill 349. Does the Sen- 
ator know what the plans are, as to the 
length of time it may take to pass the 
bill? Is it the intention to go through 
with it today? 

Mr. STENNIS. I beg the Senator’s 
pardon. Iam not representing the com- 
mittee. I understand that the chairman 
of the committee, the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK] will 
speak in a few minutes. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield so that I may ask a ques- 
tion of the maj<rity leader? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Several Senators have 
come to me and stated that they wanted 
to offer amendments. What is the plan? 
Will it be the endeavor to complete con- 
sideration of the bill today? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I do not know 
whether it can be completed today. Iam 
unable to tell the distinguished minority 
leader at this time. Probably a little 
later, as the situation develops and I talk 
with the chairman of the committee, I 
can tell more about it. 

Mr. WHERRY. Several Senators have 
stated that they would like to offer 
amendments. Some of them have the 
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idea that inasmuch as it is a big bill, it 
will be discussed at considerable length, 
and probably will not be disposed of to- 
day. 

I will ask the question later in the 
afternoon, I thank the Senator from 
Mississippi for yielding. 


LOAD LIMITS ON PUBLIC HIGHWAYS 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, as a 
member of the Senate Public Works 
Committee I have given considerable 
time and study to our national high- 
way system and rural-road improvement 
program, and am proud of the postwar 
program and what has been accom- 
plished since the end of World War II. 
Postwar Federal-aid projects programed 
to June 30, 1950, provided for improve- 
ments on 100,399 miles of roads and 
streets, and represented a total ex- 
penditure of more than $4,000,000,000. I 
am hopeful that a great part of this pro- 
gram may be continued, for despite the 
strides which have been made in recent 
years, there are still deficiencies in our 
road system estimated at more than $40,- 
000,000,000, a figure which was increased, 
of course, by the enormous demands 
made on our highways during World War 
II in the urgency of the war demands 
of those years. The net result was that 
highways which were built during the 
thirties to last 25 or 30 years have now 
crumbled into disrepair and in many in- 
stances have had to be completely re- 
placed. There are countless examples 
of this wreckage of war on the roads of 
my own State, particularly in the vicinity 
of the Army camps that were in opera- 
tion there and in the process of whose 
hurried-up construction, excessive loads 
were hauled. This is no quarrel with 
past happenings, however, but simply a 
statement of facts. 

We all know that we are daily con- 
fronted with dozens of requests from 
many sources in the Government for 
more authority or for suspension of 
various rules, all in the name of the 
defense program. Similar requests are 
made to our State governments. We 
need to make sure that all such requests 
are fully justified by the facts, and that 
the change or authority requested will 
actually strengthen rather than weaken 
our defense program. 

I feel that a recent letter written by 
the Honorable James K. Knudson, De- 
fense Transport Administrator, to the 
governor of each State, is the ini- 
tial step in a liberalization of highway 
load limits which is not now necessary 
and will prove highly injurious to our 
highway system, thus weakening rather 
than strengthening the defense program, 
My impression gained since becoming a 
member of the Senate Public Works 
Committee, is that the load limits should 
be lowered rather than raised. I urge 
that no program to increase load limits 
on our highways be adopted that is not 
directly related to and necessary for our 
defense program, and further, that the 
changes made, if any, be based on prac- 
tical experience and scientific fact. 

Our highway transportation system 
has its proper place. It is a vital part 
of the economic life of our Nation, and 
makes a definite and worth while contri- 
bution thereto. The fact that the num- 
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ber of trucks has almost doubled within 
the past 10 years proves the increasing 
importance of the system to our econ- 
omy. I feel that a majority of those en- 
gaged in the industry want to obey the 
rules as to load-limit laws, and will co- 
operate, but we must have adequate laws 
to protect our highways from those who 
abuse the use of our highways, and such 
laws must be zealously and fully pro- 
tected and enforced. 

Mr. Knudson is quoted as saying in his 
letter to the governors: 

It is my earnest request that there be no 
reduction of existing size and weight stand- ; 
ards in any State, even though the present 
limits may be above the code specifications. 
The Defense Transport Administration must 
seek to broaden, rather than reduce size and 
weight provisions, where it is sound to do so, 


The code to which Mr. Knudson refers - 
is the weight standard promulgated by 
the American Association of State High- 
way Officials and adopted by a number 
of States. The basic figure in that code 
is the single axle load limit of 18,000 
pounds. Mr. Knudson cites this figure 
as the minimum standard. The evidence, 
however, does not bear out this position. 
Our highways have as a general rule been 
designed in accordance with the 18,000 
pound limit. Between the years 1923 
and 1940 more than 367,000 miles of 
highways were designed and surfaced on 
the basis of that load limit. This limit 
was not arbitrarily selected. It is based 
on the mathematical theories of highway 
design and confirmed by many tests care- 
fully conducted by highway engineers 
over a period of many years. 

Let me read to the Senate the reply by 
Mr. Thomas H. MacDonald, Commis- 
sioner of the Bureau of Public Roads, in 
response to a question by the senior 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] 
on this point at the hearings on the 
Federal Aid Highway Act of 1950: 

The standard that has been generally 
adopted, and for which our roads have been 
generally designed, is 18,000 pounds, that is, 
9 tons on one axle. * * * We believe that 
the standard design of the pavement that is 
generally used, or that is being generally 
built, on main roads is adequate to take care 
of that size load, but not more than that. 
The difficulty is that we have a very large 
number of axle loads beyond that figure. 
Once a road is cracked, if it is a slab, or once 
the subgrade is displaced, or the internal 
structure of a bituminous road is displaced, 
we have even the reasonable sized loads be- 
coming a depreciating influence. * * * As 
long as we had only a limited number of 
loads heavier than the design limit, roads 
that were designed mathematically and as a 
result of tests, held up very well, indeed. 
However, once we began to have a repetition 
at short intervals of loads causing stresses 
above the fatigue limit, then we began to 
get into trouble. Also pumping action on the 
subgrades would bring the subgrade soil up 
through the cracked pavements, which is 
largely a result of the multiplication of these 
heavy loads, which in turn is due to the 
increase of heavy trucks in service. 


Mr. President, those are the words of 
Mr. MacDonald, in which he set the fig- 
ure of an 18,000-pound limit per axle 
as being the reasonable top figure that 
could be carried by our average high- 
ways. He spoke of that as recently as 
in the 1950 hearings on the 1950 High- 
way Act. That compares with Mr. 
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Knudson’s statement—and I say this 
with all due deference to Mr. Knudson— 
wherein he refers to that standard as 
being the minimum standard. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. STENNIS, I am glad to yield for 
a question. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Does the Senator 
have any information as to what per- 
centage of our main through highways 
was designed and constructed for the 
18,000-pound limit Are most of them 
designed and constructed for that limit? 
Mr. STENNIS. I am sorry I do not 
have the figures to give precisely a pin- 
point answer to that particular question. 
I have figures to show that between the 
years 1923 and 1940, more than 367,000 
miles of highways were designed and 
surfaced on the basis of that load limit, 
but since that time a great number of 
miles of highway have been built to 
carry an increased limit, as I under- 
stand. I do not have the facts on that 
subject. But the point is that a great 
mileage percentage of our roads are still 


under this limit, and therefore cannot - 


carry these excessive loads. 

Mr. FLANDERS. It would seem to me, 
Mr. President, on the basis of Mr. Mac- 
Donald's testimony, that the defense ef- 
fort would rather require that the load 
limit be not extended beyond the 18,000 
pounds, because otherwise we would be 
losing the highways on which the de- 
fense effort depends, and there is no pos- 
sibility, in view of the heavy financial 
strain to which the defense effort sub- 
jects us, of making such a tremendous 
over-all wholesale repair or rebuilding 
of the several hundred thousand miles 
of roads, the figures the Senator gave, to 
bring them up anywhere near to the ca- 
pacity of the loads suggested by Mr. 
Knudson. So it seems to me that when 
it comes to defense, looking at the high- 
way system from the standpoint of de- 
fense, the reasoning leads in the oppo- 
site direction from that in which the 
Defense Director of Transportation 
makes his case. 

Mr. STENNIS. I think the Senator 
from Vermont is entirely correct. I ap- 
preciate his very fine contribution. We 
can best serve the defense program now 
by moving loads in smaller units on the 
highways we have, in loads they can 
safely carry, rather than try to promote 
a program of upping the load limit in 
order to carry larger loads when the 
scientific facts prove that the heavier 
loads ruin the highways, as will be fully 
illustrated later in my statement. 

Within the past several months the 
Bureau of Public Roads has conducted 
Some very interesting tests on the be- 
havior of highway surfaces under various 
conditions and under various loads on 
some sections of road near La Plata, Md. 
The highways involved were of standard 
design, and the concrete was of good 
strength and was laid in accordance 
with approved highway specifications. 

The following findings have just been 
disclosed: 


The 44,800-pound tandem-axle loads 
caused approximately 11 times as much 
cracking as the 32,000-pound tandem- 
axle loads. 
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As I understand, the words are used 
there to mean what we would call a 
double axle or a dual axle. 

On a percentage basis, Mr. President, 
an increase of 40 percent in the weight 
load at this poundage causes an 1,100- 
percent increase in the destructive 
cracking damage to the highways. 
Think of that. This held true over a 
period of almost 4 months. The 22,400- 
pound single-axle loads caused approx- 
imately six times as much cracking as 
the 18,000-pound single-axle loads. On 
a percentage basis, an increase of only 
22 percent in the single-axle load at 
this weight directly caused a 600-per- 
cent increase in the destructive cracking 
damage to the highway. This held 
true over a period of almost 5 months. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr, President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I am very much 
interested in the points the Senator 
from Mississippi is bringing out in this 
discussion, because the question of load 
limits affects each and all of our States. 
Inasmuch as I am compelled to be out 
of the Senate Chamber for about 40 
minutes or an hour, I wish to ask the 
Senator if, in his discussion, he covers 
what should be done on weak connecting 
links with transcontinental highways, in 
view of probably the lack of funds or the 
curtailment of funds which otherwise 
might be available for the public-road 
program, because of the excessive de- 
mands growing out of the defense effort? 

Mr. STENNIS. My present discussion 
will not go into that phase, I will say to 
the Senator from Kansas. This is a 
discussion of the approach which should 
be made to our highway transportation 
system in the defense effort: Whether 
we are going to up the load limits or 
enter upon a program which will spread 
the load into a greater number of units, 
so that it can be safely carried over the 
highways we already have. That is the 
point I cover mainly. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I understand. 

Mr. STENNIS. All these figures are 
based on the amount of cracking in lineal 
feet. 

These are alarming figures, based on 
scientific tests, but they are no more dis- 
heartening than the sight of a stretch 
of highway, built at great expense to the 
taxpayers of my State a few years ago, 
and on which the bonds are still out- 
standing, that has virtually every slab 
of concrete cracked, despite the fact that 
it is less than half through its originally 
estimated period of usefulness. We must 
come to a realization of the fact that a 
highway which was built to carry a load 
of 18,000 pounds per axle cannot hold 
up under the pounding of loads of 20,000 
and 25,000 pounds. The railroads would 
not think of running their heaviest en- 
gines over their substandard main lines, 
not to mention their branch lines. It 
would be well for the highway authorities 
to follow their example in this regard. 

Someone has blandly suggested that 
“we build our highways to fit the loads.” 
It is one thing, however, to plan a super- 
highway system for tomorrow and quite 
another to make the roads of the thirties 
meet the load demands of the fifties, 
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The simple truth of the matter is that 
when the major part of our highway sys- 
tem was constructed we never dreamed 
that it would ever be called on to handle 
the present volume of trucking. The 
example of my State in this respect is 
typical, even though our highway-build- 
ing program did not get under way until 
the middle and late thirties. When 
many of those highways were con- 
structed, the total load limit in Missis- 
sippi was 30,000 pounds. Now it is 
52,600 pounds, which, of course, is less 
than the 73,000-pound figure set by the 
American Association of State Highway 
Officials’ code. It represents, however, 
in the judgment of our best engineers, 
and as a result of the Maryland tests to 
which I have referred, the limit of the 
capacity of most of the highways in the 
State to carry loads. I do not feel that 
it is proper or appropriate for any pres- 
sure to be brought to raise the limit short 
of the necessities of all-out war. 

Another important consideration is 
maintenance costs. A very minute 
analysis of the problem was made during 
World War II by the highway engineers 
of the State of Colorado. At the out- 
break of the war the load limit in that 
State was 18,000 pounds per axle. Due 
to the necessities of the war, however, 
permission was granted for vehicles to 
carry extra weight. Some of the special 
certificates which were issued in that 
connection permitted loads up to 23,655 
pounds per axle and gross loads of 84,000 
pounds, 

I cite that as an illustration of the 
trouble we get into when we permit ex- 
cessive loads to be transported on the 
highways. Certainly we should not do it 
unless it is absolutely necessary. 

On one section of highway affected 
by the added loads, the average cost of 
surface maintenance was $29.36 per mile 
pcr year in 1941, 1942, and 1943. On the 
same road the average cost of surface 
maintenance leaped to $59.59 per mile 
per year in 1944, 1945, and 1946. On 
another road in the same State, major 
oil developments were begun in the win- 
ter of 1945-46, and heavy oil-drilling 
equipment was transported over the road 
during that period. The cost of main- 
tenance on the road, which was of bi- 
tuminous surface, and was constructed 
in 1938, was $15,270 in 1945. The follow- 
ing year, after the heavy trucks had op- 
erated on it for several months, the 
amount of maintenance was $199,320. 
The same story was repeated in every 
State where the load limits were in- 
creased. š 

So the example I have given is not ex- 
travagant, after all, Mr. President. It 
shows the tremendous pressure exerted 
by the extra-large loads, with resulting 
increases in the cost of maintenance and, 
finally, the destruction of the highway, 
following that increase in maintenance 
costs. 

Mr. President, I am not attempting 
to criticize Mr. Knudson, for I recognize 
his good faith; but this problem is basic 
in reference to our highways. 

Another matter mentioned in Mr, 
Knudson’s letter that is of concern to me 
is his reference to the adoption of a 
policy of “full reciprocity” among the 
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States with respect to load limits. The 
suggestion to allow full reciprocity be- 
tween the States is innocent enough, and 
it appeals to our patriotism; but the facts 
show that there is a considerable vari- 
ance between what the highways of dif- 
ferent States will stand in respect to 
load, and the facts further show that in 
many States the load limits have been 
increased above what the highways in 
those States will stand. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SmitH of North Carolina in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Mississippi yield 
to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. STENNI3. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. It is also true, of course, 
that climatic conditions and the relative 
dryness of the subbase of the road make 
all the difference in the world in respect 
to the load limits which can properly 
be placed on highways. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is entirely cor- 
rect, and the Senator’s point is a very 
good one. 

Mr. THYE. At this time of the year, 
in the Midwest, when the frost is leav- 
ing the ground, the subbase of our high- 
ways is soft; and at such a time even the 
very finest of road construction can be 
destroyed if the load limits which are 
allowed are too great. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the 
Senator’s point is a very fine one, and I 
appreciate the contribution he has made, 

Iam not certain just what Mr. Knud- 
son means by full reciprocity, and in 
fairness to him I want to say that Iam 
advised that he meant reciprocity only 
to the extent of the limits set up in the 
Code of State Highway Officials. Be 
that as it may, however, any effort to 
raise the load limits for vehicles enter- 
ing a given State above the standards 
which the highway engineers of that 
State have found to be proper and on 
the basis of which the highways were 
originally designed and paved—and in 
that connection, climate is a big factor, 
as the Senator from Minnesota has sug- 
gested—represents a dangerous experi- 
ment and one which I fear will result 
in serious damage to the highways of 
my State and of other States, where the 
roads have been found not to be capable 
of bearing the total loads prescribed in 
the code. There is already adequate au- 
thority in the laws of every State to 
grant special permits for the movement 
of certain over-the-limit loads from 
other States. I feel certain that where 
the necessities justify the granting of 
such permits, they will be issued without 
hesitation. But to suggest that blanket 
reciprocity be extended for all trucks, 
without requiring justification for in- 
dividual over-the-limit loads, is to set 
the stage for the undoing of the fine 
progress that has been made in the last 
few years in building up our highway 
system and in setting up reasonable uni- 
form load limits in many of the States. 

Secretary of Defense Marshall has 
demonstrated that he possesses the long 
view in regard to the use of our high- 
ways, for last November 27, he issued 
this statement: 


It is the policy of the Department of De- 
fense to conform to State and local laws, 
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regulations, and ordinances relating to the 
weight and size limitations of motor ve- 
hicles. * * * Letters have been sent to 
the governors of all the States seeking a 
means of cooperating with them in dealing 
with overweight truck movements. * * * 
The increasing movements of defense car- 
goes by highway has resulted in reports to 
the Department of Defense of instances of 
irresponsible truckers claiming urgent mili- 
tary necessity as an excuse for violating 
weight and size restrictions imposed on 
highway movements, 


General Marshall went on to announce 
the following policy which would be fol- 
lowed by the Department of Defense: 

Except in instances of overriding and 
urgent military necessity, no vehicular move- 
ment which exceeds any legal weight or size 
limitation will be undertaken over public 
highways by or for agencies of the Depart- 
ment of the Army, Navy, or the Air Force 
unless prior permission is granted by the 
State or States concerned upon request of 
authorized representatives of the military 
departments, 


Mr. President, I especially call the at- 
tention of the Senate to that fine state- 
ment by the Secretary of Defense. 

I feel that the position taken by Gen- 
eral Marshall and the Department of 
Defense is much more in keeping with 
the sound, permanent policies which 
ought to guide our mobilization effort 
than are the views which have been de- 
fined in Mr. Knudson’s letter with re- 
spect to our highway transportation 
problems. 

Before a final policy is formulated, I 
strongly urge Mr. Knudson to fully con- 
fer with the Honorable Thomas H. Mac- 
Donald, Commissioner, Bureau of Public 
Roads, and with the American Associa- 
tion of State Highway Officials. The ad- 
vice, counsel, suggestions, and coopera- 
tion of these agencies are necessary to 
effect any sound transportation program, 
as they represent those who have car- 
ried the primary responsibility in the 
highways and highway problems for 
many years, and also represent the State 
governments and the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

I strongly suggest to Mr. Knudson a 
reconsideration of his policy, based on 
facts that he can develop as to the prob- 
lems of maintenance, wear and tear, 
care, preservation, and protection of our 
highways; that he devise plans of seeing 
how much freight can be moved for the 
defense program over all highways un- 
der present load limits; and that he ask 
for an increase in load limits only when 
the urgency demands same, rather than 
have his initial step be an effort to get 
the load limits increased. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Mississippi permit a ques- 
tion at this point? 

Mr. STENNIS. I can yield only briefly. 

Mr. THYE. Is the Senator speaking 
under a limitation of time? If he is, I 
shall not question him. 

Mr. STENNIS. I feel obligated not to 
take too much time. 

Mr. THYE. The only comment I wish 
to make in reference to the very able re- 
marks of the distinguished Senator from 
Mississippi is hat I have just come from 
a subcommittee hearing on rubber, and 
it is quite obvious that many and many 
a trailer and many and many a large 
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freight transport unit is now in need 
of rubber. 

There are trailer units which are now 
idle because of the lack of rubber which 
is necessary to permit them to be oper- 
ated. What we need to concentrate our 
efforts upon at the present time is a 
stepping up of the production of syn- 
thetic rubber, and having crude rubber 
properly allocated to all processors and 
manufacturers of rubber products, par- 
ticularly rubber tires, in order that use 
may be made of all the equipment which 
is today available on the highways, and 
may place it in service. If that is done, 
we shall not have to destroy ovr highway 
system because of the overloading of 
trucks. 

Mr. STENNIS. I appreciate the Sena- 
tor's contribution. Continuing, I wish 
to suggest that Mr. Knudson devise plans 
for the purpose of seeing how much 
freight can be moved for the defense 
program over all highways under pres- 
ent load limits, and that a request be 
made for an increase in load limits only 
when the urgency demands it, rather 
than to have the initial step be an effort 
to increase the load limits. I call the 
attention of Mr. Knudson to the above- 
quoted statement from General Marshall 
and urge it as a guide in the formation 
of the policy, and as a substitute for the 
effort to effect a blanket increase in load 
limits throughout the Nation that are 
not yet justified by the facts. In those 
individual cases where sufficient justifi- 
cation can be shown for exceeding the 
authorized load limits, the present exist- 
ing procedures which have been set up 
in every State for the granting of spe- 
cial permits are, in my estimation, en- 
tirely adequate to meet the present 
situation. 

Mr. President, I do not feel that it is 
too much to ask that every load above 
the authorized limits be required to stand 
on its own merits. Only in that way 
can we avoid the abuses which will nec- 
essarily follow any wholesale lifting of 
the present limits; only in that way can 
we protect our highways, built at such 
great cost, from wanton destruction at 
the hands of irresponsible carriers 
falsely operating in so many cases under 
the colors of the defense emergency. 

I shall urge the Senate Public Works 
Committee to make a special study of 
the subject so as to preserve and protect 
one of the most vital, necessary, and 
valuable economic assets of the Nation, 
our highway system. 


WITHDRAWAL OF MOTION TO RECON- 
SIDER VOTE ADOPTING SENATE CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION 18 


Mr.McCLELLAN. Mr. President, yes- 
terday afternoon, after the conclusion of 
the consideration of Senate Resolution 
18, I entered a motion to reconsider the 
vote by which Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 18 was agreed to. At the time I 
entered the motion it appeared that 
there was other business pending before 
the Senate, and a motion to lay on the 
table my motion to reconsider was ruled 
out of order. 

I have consulted the majority leader, 
the minority leader, and others inter- 
ested, and, for the sake of expedience, I 
ask unanimous consent to withdraw my 
motion to reconsider. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the motion is withdrawn. 

Mr. STENNIS. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Mississippi withhold the 
suggestion of the absence of a quorum 
to permit an insertion in the RECORD? 

Mr. STENNIS. I withhold it. 


THE YANKS ARE COMING—ARTICLE BY 
JAMES RESTON 


Mr. LEHMAN. I esk unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the RECORD, as a part 
of my remarks, a very interesting and 
instructive article by the distinguished 
columnist, James Reston, entitled 
“United States Message to Europeans Is 
»The Yanks Are Coming’,” which ap- 
peared this morning in the New York 
Times. In this article, which merits 
careful reading, Mr. Reston points out 
the very great contribution to world 
security which the Senate made yester- 
day in the adoption of the troops-to- 
Europe resolution S. 99. Mr. Reston 
particularly emphasizes the fact that 
through the bipartisan action of the 
Senate which was taken yesterday, the 
principle of collective security of free 
nations was sustained. In this view I 
fully concur. I urge that we forget the 
bitterness of the Great Debate and I 
urge that we all stand shoulder to shoul- 
der in the common defense and in our 
efforts to maintain world peace. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


+ [From the New York Times of April 5, 1951] 


UNITED STATES MESSAGE TO EUROPEANS Is “THE 
YANKS ARE COMING’—REVOLUTIONARY STEP 
INTO GREAT ALLIANCE OVERSHADOWED IN 
SENATE LEGAL Rows 

(By James Reston) 

WASHINGTON, April 4—The_ troops-to- 
Europe debate here illustrates the Senate's 
unique capacity for magiifying the things 
that divide the United States and minimiz- 
ing the things that unite it. 

So much attention has been paid here in 
the last few weeks to the secondary issue 
of what and how the United states might do 
in Europe in the future that the revolution- 
ary nature of what the Senate was prepared 
to do in the present was grossly under- 
played. 

The important question in this debate was 
not whether the Congress or the President 
should decide whether to send more troops 
to Europe in 1952 or 1953, but whether they 
could to send now what the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff thought was necessary in 
1951. 

This they did agree on. They agreed to 
station an additional 100,000 American 
troops on the continent this year. They 
agreed to place that force in an international 
army. They agreed to keep that force there 
more or less permanently. 

Unfortunately, however, they argued so 
much over what the respective rights of the 
executive and the legislative branches would 
be in the years to come that the remarkable 
area of agreement on the fundamental im- 
mediate question was overshadowed by legal 
disagreements that have divided the country 
ever since the days of Jefferson and Hamilton. 


POLITICAL OBLIGATION ACCEPTED 


This is the second time in 2 years that this 
sort of thing has happened, to the detriment 
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of relations between the United States and 
Europe. Two years ago the Senate ratified 
the North Atlantic Treaty. In doing so it 
broke its isolationist tradition and accepted 
& political obligation to defend an area from 
the North Cape of Norway to the tip of the 
Iberian Peninsula, and from Hamburg right 
through Germany to Trieste. 

Novertheless, this historic decision by the 
United States to accept the most ambitious 
entangling alliance of modern history was 
blurred and even overwhelmed by a pro- 
tracted and acrimonious Senate argument 
over providing a billion dollar’s worth of 
arms for our new allies. 

The great decision of applying the princi- 
ple of collective security to most of the West- 
ern World was largely taken for granted while 
the Senate debated the much narrower issue 
of the arms about as they would have argued 
over a rivers-and-harbors appropriation, 


REAL CONTACT NOT ACHIEVED 


The difference in the current debate is that 
the administration lost the secondary issue 
this time, whereas 2 years ago it won its arms 
appropriation. Moreover, it failed to keep 
the Congress from insisting on a voice on 
sending any future divisions to Europe by 
a very few votes which might very well have 
been picked up if there had been any real 
contact between the White House and Capi- 
tol Hill in the last few critical weeks of the 
debate. 

Consequently an unfortunate and mis- 
leading impression has been created in Eu- 
rope. The psychological objectives of this 
legislation were almost as important as the 
military. The administration wanted to 
demonstrate to Europe that we were with 
them in the defense of Europe. It wanted 
to encourage the Europeans to remove their 
own limited approach to the problem of de- 
fending Western Europe, but the effect of 
the debate has been to suggest that the 
United States itself is going to limit both 
its sacrifices and its contributions. 

The fact of the matter is, however, that 
this debate does not prove that the United 
States is placing a low ceiling on its ground 
troops in Europe. Senators such as WAYNE 
Morse, Republican, of Oregon; MARGARET 
CHASER SMITH, Republican, of Maine, ALEXAN- 
Der WII ET, Republican, of Wisconsin; and 
most of the southern Democrats are as will- 
ing as any other group in the Senate to vote 
whatever American Army is necessary in Eu- 
rope to keep that area from falling to the 
Communists. 

ISOLATIONISTS OVERWHELMED 

They just don't want to say now that in 
future circumstances which they cannot 
foresee the President should have an abso- 
lutely free hand to dispatch a larger army to 
Europe without reference to Congress. 
Therefore, some of them voted for the reser- 
vation which imposes a moral obligation on 
the President to seek the approval of Con- 
gress before sending additional divisions. 

Regardless of the negative squabbling here 
and its distressing effect on opinion in Eu- 
rope, however, the big message to Europe 
from Capitol Hill tonight is that “the Yanks 
are coming.” 

An attempt was made in this debate to 
turn the Nation back from the principle of 
collective security into a policy of hemi- 
sphere isolation. A serious effort was made, 
by some of the most distinguished members 
of the Republican Party, to rest the defense 
of this country on air and sea power and 
to offer Western Europe the melancholy pros- 
pect not of common defense but merely of 
possible liberation, 

These attempts, however, were defeated 
overwhelmingly. The principle of collective 
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security was sustained in both parties, and 
the remarkable thing about it is that this 
result was achieved with very little leader- 
ship from the top of the Government, 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. STENNIS. I renew my suggestion 
of the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Mississippi suggests the 
absence of a quorum. The clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Green Monroney 
Anderson Hayden Mundt 
Bennett Hendrickson Murray 
Brewster Hennings Neely 
Bricker Hickenlooper Nixon 
Bridges Hill O'Mahoney 
Butler, Md. Hoey Pastore 
Butler, Nebr. Holland Robertson 
Byrd Hunt Russell 
Cain Ives Saltonstall 
Capehart Jenner Schoeppel 
Carlson Johnson, Colo. Smathers 
Case Johnson, Tex. Smith, Main 
Chavez Johnston, S. C. Smith, N. J. 
Clements Kem Smith, N. C. 
Connally Kerr Sparkman 
Cordon Kilgore nis 
Dirksen Knowland Taft 
Douglas Langer Thye 

Duf Lehman Tobey 
Dworshak Lodge Underwo.: i 
Eastland Long Watkins 
Ecton McCarthy Welker 
Ellender McClellan Wherry 
Ferguson McFarland Wiley 
Flanders McMahon Williams 
Frear Malone Young 
George Maybank 

Gillette Millikin 


Mr. McFARLAND. I announce that 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BEN- 
ton], the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Houmpurey], and the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. KEravver] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate on official committee business. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Mc- 
Carran] is absent by teave of the Senate 
on official business. 

The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Mc- 
KELLAR] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT] and the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. O’Conor] are abeont on public busi- 
ness. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Martin] and the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Morse] are abse it on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
VANDENBERG] is absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFF’CER. A quo- 
rum is present. 


DEATH OF GEORGE ALBERT SMITH, PRES- 
IDENT OF THE CHURCH OF JESUS 
CHRIST OF LATTER-DAY SAINTS 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, the 
people of Utah end the intermountain 
west generally are in mourning today. 
They are mourning the loss of President 
George Albert Smith, the eighth presi- 
dent of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-Day Saints, who died at his home 
in Salt Lake City, Utah, yesterday, on 
his birthday. He was 81 years of aze. 


1951 


Preſident Smith, as he was known to 
his church, was regarded by more than a 
million of his fellow churchmen through- 
out the world as a Prophet of God. The 
veneration of love for this great leader, 
however, was not confined to the mem- 
bers of his own church. Literally hun- 
dreds of thousands of people throughout 
the United States, and particularly in 
the West, who knew him personally or 
of his great work, loved the man for 
his deep sincerity and his kind Christian 
spirit of tolerance and helpfulness. He 
literally loved the peoples of the world. 
He devoted much of his life as a mis- 
sionary teaching the Gospel of Christ 
to many countries of the world. In that 
capacity he was a world traveler. Most 
of the period of his mature life was spent 
in church service, and although that 
service made heavy demands on his time, 
he served in many other capacities. 

He was a faithful worker in the Boy 
Scout cause. He has been a member of 
the National Executive Board of Boy 
Scouts of America since 1921, and has 
traveled extensively in behalf of that or- 
ganization. He has received numerous 
awards for his activities in the Boy Scout 
movement. 

Early in life he became interested in 
irrigation and reclamation. He was a 
president of the International Irrigation 
Congress and of the International Dry 
Farm Congress. These organizations 
were the forerunners of the present Rec- 
lamation Association, which has done so 
much for irrigation. 

President Smith took great interest in 
unfortunate people. He was president 
of the Society for Aid of the Sightless, 
and his activities for unfortunates is a 
legend in the intermountain States. 

He was greatly interested in history 
and the preservation of historical land- 
marks. In that field he was director of 
the Oregon Trail Memorial Association. 

At one time President Smith was a re- 
ceiver of the Public Land Office in Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

He engaged in many activities aside 
from his church duties. At the time of 
his death he was the president of nu- 
merous business organizations in the 
State of Utah. 

President Smith was born the son of 
pioneer father and mother of the famous 
New England stock which took such an 
active and important part in the early 
history of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-Day Saints, better known to the 
world as the Mormon Church. He was a 
kinsman of Joseph Smith, the first presi- 
dent of the Mormon Church. His father 
was a distinguished churchman known 
for his great tolerance and love of man- 
kind. His mother likewise came of pio- 
neer stock, being a daughter of the first 
mayor of Ogden, Lorin Farr, a famous 
Utah pioneer. 

President Smith was an active mem- 
ber of the Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion, and at one time was vice president 
general of that organization. 

He was a loyal patriot, and took great 
interest in the affairs of his country, and 
its relationship with other nations of the 
world. He has been deepiy concerned 
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with the threat of a new war which may 
engulf mankind; and characteristically 
he has given this warning to the people 
of the world: 

The people of the eerth will fird no peace 
worthy of the name unless they turn to the 
ways of God. 


Many Members of the Senate will re- 
member the occasion of his appearance 
before the Senate as the acting chaplain 
when he offered a very sincere prayer in 
behalf of the United States. They will 
also remember his dedicatory prayer 
offered last summer on the occasion of 
the unveiling of the Brigham Young 
statue. 

As a great church leader, humani- 
tarian, lover of mankind, businessman, 
and civic leader, he has endeared him- 
self to the hearts of all who knew him. 
I think I can truthfully say that he had 
no enemies. 

His passing is a personal loss to my 
wife, who was his cousin, and to me, who 
associated with him in church and civic 
affairs and in other capacities. During 
some of the trying days of my life he 
was a close friend and counselor, and I 
want to express public appreciation for 
his great helpfulness and for the influ- 
ence he had in helping to shape the 
careers of myself and fanily; 

Mr. President, in the passing of that 
humble, kindly man, George Albert 
Smith, the Nation has lost, for this life 
at least, one of its greatest spiritual 
leaders and one of its greatest patriots, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point, at the conclusion of my re- 
marks, a short biography of President 
George Albert Smith, taken from Cur- 
rent Biography. 

There being no objection, the biogra- 
phy was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

Smith, George Albert, April 4, 1870, presi- 
dent of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
Day Saints. 

Address: Business, 47 East South Temple 
Street, Salt Lake City, Utah; home, 1302 
Yale Avenue, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

The spiritual leader of the Mormons is 
George Albert Smith, a native of Utah. He 
fell heir to the eighth presidency of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
(or Mormon Church) in May 1945, 1 week 
after the death of Heber J. Grant, the seventh 
president; Smith had formerly been an 
apostle, then president of the Quorum of 
Twelve Apostles, before assuming his present 
eminence. He is well known outside Mormon 
circles for his work with youth groups. In 
July 1947, Smith’s denomination celebrated 
the centenary of its establishment in the 
Valley of the Great Salt Lake, in what was to 
become the State of Utah. 

George Albert Smith was born in Salt Lake 
City on April 4, 1870, one of eleven children 
of John Henry Smith and of the first of his 
two wives, Sarah (Farr) Smith. The Smith 
family was important in the affairs of the 
Mormon Church and of Utah; George Albert 
Smith's great-grandfather, a native of Derry- 
field (now Manchester), N. H. was an uncle 
of Joseph Smith, the prophet-founder of 
the Latter-Day Saints Church; his grand- 
father was one of the pioneers who came to 
Utah with Brigham Young in 1847 and be- 
came Young’s counselor; John Henry Smith, 
who attained the office of apostle in the 
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church, participated in the State’s civil life 
and was a leader of the State’s Republican 
Party. Among Smith’s many New England 
ancestors are Edward Winslow, who sailed for 
America on the Mayflower and was to be 
governor of Plymouth Colony, and a number 
of forebears who fought in the American 
Revolution (one was an aide to George Wash- 
ington). A product of Salt Lake City public 
schools, George Albert was also educated at 
Brigham Young Academy in 1883-84 and at 
the University of Utah in 1887-88. 

When till fairly young, he took a job as 
implement assembler and salesman at Grant 
Odell & Co. and the Co-op Wagon and Ma- 
chine Co.; at the age of 13 he began work in 
the Zion’s Cooperative Mercantile Institu- 
tion and Clothing Factory, where he made 
overalls for a salary of $2 a week. Later he 
was employed for a period as a member of 
a surveying party for the Denver and Rio 
Grande Western Railroad, but dust, heat, 
and desert sun impairing his vision, he re- 
signed. These jobs he held until 1891, tak- 
ing time out only to attend the State uni- 
versity, where he was unable to continue with 
his studies since he was obliged to earn his 
living. About this period, too, he was a 
sergeant of Troop C of the First Cavalry of 
the Utah National Guard. 

The Mormon Church, which Time described 
as one of the most tightly organized and 
smoothly functioning organizations on earth, 
has no clergy, as that term is understood; it 
does, however, have a vast pyramid of lay 
orders to which every male is expected to 
belong and to which a full 250,000 do. A 
devout individual, Smith was to live up to 
his church’s expectations of its members by 
distinguishing himself in its work and in his 
adherence to its tenets. In 1891 he became 
secretary of a Mormon mission in the South- 
ern States, where he remained until 1893. 
While he was in the Alabama backwoods, 
Smith experienced some of the non-Mormon 
hostility toward the Mormons. A mob sur- 
rounded and shot at the cabin in which were 
Smith and his helpers. “The Lord will take 
care of us,” Smith reassured his companions. 
Speaking of the occasion afterwards, he 
stated: “I knew I was safe as long as I was 
preaching the word of God.” (The Wood- 
ruff Manifesto of September 1890 withdrew 
church “sanction from the further solem- 
nization of plural marriages,” a declaration 
which gradually ended the religious and eco- 
nomic persecution of the Latter-Day Saints.) 
On his return to Utah, Smith became a 
wholesale salesman, and in time, a director 
at Zion's Cooperative Mercantile Institution. 
For 6 years he also acted as a United States 
receiver of public moneys and a special dis- 
bursing agent for the State of Utah, being 
first appointed to the post in January 1898 by 
President William McKinley and later re- 
appointed, in 1900, by Theodore Roosevelt. 

Smith’s religious work also included in 
those years an active part in the Sunday 
schools of Salt Lake’s seventeenth ward and 
of Salt Lake Stake. Positions as a president 
of the Third Quorum of Seventy and after- 
ward as a stake superintendent of the Young 
Men's Mutual Improvement Association fol- 
lowed. Then, in October 1903, at the of 33, 
Smith was named to membership in the 
Quorum (sometimes called Council) of the 
Twelve Apostles, which, with two counselors 
in presidency and with the president of the 
church, constitutes the Mormon hierarchy. 
Concurrent with his position in the Quorum, 
Smith also served as president of the church’s 
European mission, with headquarters in 
Liverpool, England. during the years 1919 to 
1921. Beginning in 1921, he was able to 
continue his interest in youth welfare work 
in the Mormon church, as generél superin- 
tendent of the Young Men’s Mutual Im; rove- 
ment Association; his connectica wit. the 
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ties of the church were released as heads 
of the auxiliary organizations (1935). 

Smith's activities during the first four 
decades of the twentieth century were not 
confined solely to business and religious pur- 
suits. To George Albert Smith the prob- 
lems concerned with agriculture and irriga- 
tion were also of primary interest, especially 
since they were to a great extent in Utah 
Mormon problems. The basically agricul- 
tural Latter-Day Saints had introduced irri- 
gation into the United States in order to 
make the arid Salt Lake Valley fertile. Smith 
in 1916 was elected second vice president of 
the National Irrigation Congress, held in 
Sacramento, Calif. The following year he be- 
came president of both the International Ir- 
rigation Congress (El Paso, Tex.) and of the 
International Dry Farm Congress (Peoria, 
III.). When these last two organizations were 
amalgamated in 1918 into the Combined 
International Farm Congress, convened in 
Kansas City, he was again elected to the 
presidency. 

After his more than 50 years of service in 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day 
Saints, and his 40 years’ membership in the 
quorum, George Albert Smith, in July 1943, 
became president of the quorum. In May 
1945 he became president of his church, 
succeeding Heber J. Grant, president of the 
Mormons for 26 years. (In accord with 
Mormon tradition, the leader of the Quorum 
of Apostles has invariably been elevated by 
the quorum to the Mormon presidency when 
@ vacancy occurs.) To assist him in his 
duties, Smith, as one of his first official acts, 
retained the two counselors of the former 
president, Reuben Clark, Jr., former United 
States Ambassador to Mexico, and David O. 
McKay. 

As president of the Mormon Church, Smith 
assumed religious leadership over 1,000,000 
communicants (the membership in 1847 had 
been 20,000), including 4,000 missionaries. 
Mormon congregations are to be found in 
every State of the United States, Hawalli, 
Canada, and in Europe. In Utah there are 
four Mormon temples (only Mormons in good 
standing may enter them), and others are 
to be found in the States of Idaho and Ari- 
zona and in Alberta, Canada. Salt Lake 
City, the headquarters of the Mormon 
Church, is, however, 60 percent Gentile 
(the Mormon term for all non-Mormons). 
Smith will also preside over the church's 
new welfare plan, which is to be a bul- 
wark against any future depression. The 
church maintains its old policy of setting 
aside the first Sunday of each month as a 
fast day for the relief of needy Mormons. 
These unfortunates haye been fed from the 
bishops’ warehouses in each of the church's 
1,220 parishes. 

Since the fortunes of Utah are said to be 
bound up in the fortunes of the Mormon 
Church, President Smith has much to do 
with the economic future of the State and 
the surrounding regions in the West. The 
Mormon Church owns one-fourth of the stock 
in Zion’s Cooperative Mercantile Institution 


(Smith became its president shortly before 


he was elected church president), the largest Ministration, 


department store in the State capital. It 
also owns the Hotel Utah and Temple Square 
Hotel (directed by the Hotel Utah Co., of 
which Smith is also president), two of Salt 
Lake City’s top rung hostelries; controls 
Deseret News, a daily newspaper, and radio 
station KSL; and possesses 

real estate. Other church-controlled organi- 
zations of which Smith is president are the 
Utah State National Bank, Zion’s Savings 


Bank & Trust Co., Zion's Securities Corp., 


. ing; his hobby now is collecting canes. 


large tracts t 
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the Beneficial Life Insurance Co., the Utah 
Home Fire Insurance Co., and the Utah-Idaho 
Sugar Co. 

At a quarterly conference in May 1947 of 
the New York Stake of the Mormon Church, 
President Smith declared that if the tenets 
of the Church of the Latter-Day Saints were 
more widely understood, more individuals 
would find that they held Mormon beliefs. 
He stated, too, “The people of the earth will 
find no peace worthy of the name unless they 
turn to the ways of God.” Two months later 
the president led the ceremony commemo- 
rating the Mormon centenary in Utah and 
dedicated the $300,000 monument celebrat- 
ing the establishment of the church in the 
Salt Lake Valley. 

George Albert Smith is also president of 
Heber J. Grant & Co. and of the board of 
Brigham Young University; a director. of 
Western Air Lines, Inc. (he is a pioneer air- 
plane passenger) and the Salt Lake City Union 
Depot & Railroad Co.; a vice president and 
director of the Utah Savings Bank. In the 
past he has also been a director of the Salt 
Lake Theater, Libbey Investment Co., and 
the Mutual Creamery. During World War I 
he served as member of the State council of 
defense and as chairman of the Armenian 
and Syrian relief committee. In addition, 
Smith has held offices in the Sons of the 
American Revolution, of which he is a mem- 
ber; in 1918-19 he was president of the Utah 
Society of the SAR; in 1923 he was elected 
national vice president general of the society 
and was reelected to office seven times, Or- 

r in 1930 and president of the Utah 
Pioneer Trails and Landmarks Association, 
he is also an honorary life member of the 
Oregon Trail Memorial Association. 

During his long service with the Society 
for he Aid of the Sightless, of which he has 
been president since 1934, he supervised the 
transliteration of the Book of Mormon into 
Braille. The Utahan, too, has gained coun- 
try-wide recognition for his activities in be- 
half of the Boy Scouts of America. He has 
been a member of the Salt Lake council for 
more than 20 years; in 1929 he was ap- 
pointed to the national executive board and 
has also served on committees, including 
that on programs and resolutions, of the 
national council. For his achievements he 
was honored with the Silver Beaver Award 
(1932) and the Silver Buffalo Award (1934). 
The year 1938 saw Smith touring Australia, 
New Zealand, Hawaii, Tonga, and Samoa, 
visiting Boy Scout councils and while in 
these places, Mormon missions. 

The clubs to which President Smith be- 
longs are the Rotary, Lions, and Sons of 
Utah Pioneers. His political affiliation is 
Republican. On May 25, 1892, he was mar- 
ried to his boyhood sweetheart, Lucy Emily 
Woodruff (who died in November 1937), the 
daughter of Wilford Woodruff, Jr., former 
(fourth) president of the church and au- 
thor of the Woodruff Manifesto. Their 
children are Emily (Mrs. Robert Murray 
Stewart), Edith (Mrs. George O. Elliot), and 


George Albert, Jr., professor in the Harvard 


University Graduate School of Business Ad- 
A tall, lean man, more than 
6 feet in height and 150 pounds in weight, 
Smith has blue eyes and gray hair. His rec- 
reations in his youth were fishing and hunt- 
De- 
scribed as a kindly, polite, deeply religious 
man and the Mormon Church’s ambassador 
of good will, Smith, according to the article 


about him in the Mormon Improvement Era, 


by John D. Giles, “has preached the gospel 
of honest work, of thrift, of good homes, of 
education, and of progress. * His 
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leadership is of the kind that leads by both 
precept and example.” 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, my 
heart, too, is heavy today as I associate 
myself with the senior Senator from 
Utah in expressing our sense of loss and 
sorrow at the passing of this man who 
has been the spiritual leader of the 
church to which we both belong. It was 
my privilege to work intimately with him 
during the past 4 or 5 years, and in that 
association I have come to appreciate the 
great human qualities which gave him 
the power to carry the responsibilities 
which he bore. He was a gentleman, a 
very kindly soul. He had great courage 
and fine judgment. He gave his people 
outstanding leadership, and they will 
miss him very much in the years ahead. 

Those of the Members of this body who 
were governors of their States in 1947 
and came to Salt Lake City for the gov- 
ernors’ conference will, I am sure, al- 
ways remember the delightful occasion 
on which they were entertained by Pres- 
ident Smith in his home, which borders 
on a canyon in Salt Like City. Since I 
have come to the Senate many Senators 
have expressed to me their delight in the 
memory of that occasion, and the tre- 
mendous impression which this simple 
man made upon them and their lives, 

It is a sorrowful day in Utah, and 
wherever people of our faith are gath- 
ered together today. With the senior 
Senator from Utah I stand before the 
—_ with a heavy heart and bowed 

ead. 


OPERATIONS OF THE RECONSTRUCTION 
FINANCE CORPORATION 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, on 
July 6, 1950, I addressed a letter to Mr, 
Frederick J. Lawton, Director of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, requesting certain 
information. I quote from the letter: 

Speaking strictly from a taxpayer’s stand- 
point, what is the net result of the operations 


of the RFC since the date of its organization 
up to the latest available date? 


Mr. President, recently we have read 
in the press several articles as to the op- 
erations of this agency. We have also 
read statements by officials of the Cor- 
poration to the effect that if the Corpo- 
ration were liquidated today, it would 
show a profit for the American taxpayers. 

As one who has operated in business, 
but has had very little experience with 
Government agencies, I could not under- 
stand how any Government corporation, 
or any other corporation operating as 
this Corporation has operated, could 
show a profit. For that reason I have 
followed through since last July, and 
have insisted that the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget compile an esti- 
mate as to just how this Corporation 
would stand if it were liquidated today, 
that is, from the standpoint of the Amer- 
ican taxpayer, who, after all, is going to 
pay the bill. 

The Corporation was organized on 
February 2, 1932, and up to January 31, 


1951 


1951, I find that, during this period, com- 
prising about 18 years, the Corporation 
has had from the Federal Treasury, in- 
cluding capital stock paid in, loans from 
the Federal Treasury and appropriations 
by Congress, $25,312,283,226. Of that 
amount, it has returned to the Treasury 
or accounted for by paying over to other 
Government agencies at the direction of 
the Congress, the amount of $13,467,- 
820.291. 

The Corporation owed, as of January 
31, 1951, $289,510.547, plus capitaliza- 
tion of $100,000,000. 

The outstanding loans of this Corpora- 
tion are approximately today about 
$1,000,000,000. 

If it were liquidated, this would show 
a surplus, as the Corporation claims, 
over its present capitalization, of ap- 
proximately $600,000,000. But going 
further into this matter I find that the 
profit of $580,000,000, which they claim 
they made—is by virtue of the fact that 
they have given no consideration at all 
to another important item which also 
appears on the chart, which shows that 
Congress since 1932 has authorized the 
cancellation, without payment, cf notes 
of the RFC to the Federal Treasury 
amounting to $12,848,660,176. In other 
words, if this Corporation were liqui- 
dated and were considered as would be 
an ordinary business corporation, count- 
ing all the money that has gone into the 
Corporation, and then subtracting from 
that all the money which would be taken 
out of the Corporation, that instead of 
having a profit, as they boast, they would 
have a loss of approximately $12,250,- 
000,000. 

I wish I could supply for the Senate 
a breakdown of the twelve and a quarter 
billion dollars. But unfortunately such 
a breakdown is not available except in 
lump sums. I have been 7 months se- 
curing these figures from the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget, which 
shows how confused their affairs are. 

I hope someone, either on the floor of 
the Senate or elsewhere, will read the 
Recorp, and later come forward and 
straighten the situation out, and be able 
to give me and the American people 
some accounting as to what happened to 
this nearly $13,000,000,000. 

On different occasions during the past 
3 or 4 years I have criticized this Cor- 
poration, along with most of the other 
Government corporations, because they 
have not been submitting their books to 
the Congress, as they are directed by law 
to do. The law plainly states that ev- 
ery Government corporation must sub- 
mit to the Congress on January 15 of 
each year following the close of its fiscal 
business on the preceding June 30, a 
detailed statement of what money they 
have received and all the expenditures 
they have made. The RFC is another 
Corporation which has not complied 
with the law in that respect. Such re- 
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ports have not been submitted to 
Congress. 

I venture to say that if any Amer- 
ican corporation had been operating in 
this manner—forgetting the fact that it 
would have been in bankruptcy years 
ago—had it survived, the directors of the 
corporations and all the officers of the 
corporation would now be in jail. 

Iam one who thinks the time has come 
when the Congress should get rid of this 
agency, or at least render an accurate 
accounting to the American people for 
the money it has handled. I think it is 
inexcusable that we should permit any 
official of this Corporation to continue 
ta hold office today when accused of 
loaning the taxpayers’ money in an im- 
proper manner. The Fulbright commit- 
tee has done a wonderful job in expos- 
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irz the improper operations of the Cor- 
poration. But still those officials who 
were in control of the Corporation con- 
tinue to hold their jobs, and nothing 
has been done. 

Mr. President, I think we should serve 
notice on every Official of this Corpora- 
tion, and on every official of every other 
Government corporation, that either 
they must render an accounting or get 
ous. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the detailed statement which 
haz been submitted by the Bureau of the 
Budget be incorporated at this point in 
the Recorp in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
ar follows: 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation—statement showing the amounts received from and 
the amounts returned to the Treasury Department and other Government agencies 
from appropriations, capital stock, notes, and miscellaneous cash payments through 


Jan, 31, 1951 


Amount re- 
ceived from 
‘Treasury 


I. APPROPRIATIONS 


Funds appropriated to other agencies 
and allocated to RFC (schedule A). 
Funds returned to Treasury De- 
partment (schedule --..__.- 
Funds returned to other agencies 
Bae e anoshanda 


Total funds retuřned from 
appropriations. 
Amount remaining (schedule B). 
n. CAPITAL STOCK 


Funds received from sale of RFC 
cepital stock to Treasury Depart- 


ant. 
Capital stock funds returned to 
Treasury Department 


Amount remaining 


III. NOTES 


Funds received from borrowings 
against RFC notes 
Rumos returned to Treasury De- 
— , EE E 


partm 
Notes canceled (schedule C) 


Total funds returned and notes 


c . ans 


Amoun 
stand 


t remaining - notes out- 

ing. 

‘Total appropriations, capital 
stock, 91 D 


TY, MISCELLANEOUS CASH PAYMENTS 


Dividends paid to Treasury Depart- 
el from lending activities of 
Payments to Treasury Department 
from liquidation of Public Works 
Administration securities 
Payments to Treasury Department 
from liquidation of War Damage 
CORD OREO ee ße, 
Payments to Treasury Department 
from liquidation of Smaller War 
Plants ‘Corporation... - 5.25.6] cenescavenevade 
Payments to Tre: Department 
from liquidation of national de- 
fense, war, and reconversion pro- 


25, 812, 283, 226 


Department or | Department or 
other agencies | other agencies 


$32, 399, 248 


25, 279, 883, $81 |... 
pp EA Bag bes) Red ae een Dee aoa oy 
8 $12, 848, 660, 176 


12, 556, 966, 336 


beste 
returned to Total amount 

Amount of Amount 
Treasury | notes canceled 8 remaining 


12, 848, 660, 176 | 25, 405, 626, 512 


1 Of this amount, all except $7,942,078 was returned to the Treasury Department or canceled. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. Immediately follow- showing the details of the cancellation of 
ing that I ask unanimous consent to the $12,848,660,175.98. 
have inserted in the Recorp a chart There being no objection, the table 
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was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation notes payable 
CANCELLATIONS PURSUANT TO ACTS OF CONGRESS 


[Feb. 2, 1932, through Jan, 31, 1951] 


Authority 


Public Law 432, 75th Cong 
D Secretary of ‘Treasury 


Federal Housing Adm 


Administrative ex 


Seeretary of Treasury, Capital Home Loan Bank 
Capital Home Owners Loan 
Land Bank Commissioner, loans to joint stock land 
Land Bank Commission farmers 


Governor of Farm Credit Administration. 


Emergency Appropriation Act, fiscal year 1935 


Allocations to agencies or expended pursuant to acts of Congress 


For relief, Emergency Relief and Construction Act of 1932; 
To Governors of States and Territories 
To municipalities and counties 


Amount canceled 


san 88 
883 
888 
sss 


p= Be PSE 
@ BSS Ezg 88333238 


— 
3 


= 
23 83 S85 888 88388883 


SSS NS RSS 888 88888888 


g 
538 


8 Relief A lation Act of 195 
DID AO DAA e cae eee E Interest on notes for funds al and for relief advances. 
Publie Law 132, 8th Cong... | Capital Homie . . . 


Public Law 266, Soth Cong. 


Public Law 268, 80th Cong 
Public Law 797, Soth Cong 
Public Law 860, 80th Cong 


Metals, ete. 


Loans to Rural Electrification Administration: 
Under Rural Electrification Administration Acts 1936 and 1938. 
Under Department of A 
Loans to Secretary of Agriculture for farm tenancy..........-.-.....--..- 


RFC-owned buildings transferred to Public Buildings Administration 
Transfer of Lucy Diggs Stowe Hall and George Washington Carver Hall to Howard University 


Unrecovered costs as of June 30, 1947, in national defense, war, and reconversion 
Interest on above accrued sin 


culture Acts, 1941 through 1946. 


ce June 30, 1947, and paid 


Costs subsequent to June 30, 1947, in handling, storing, processing, and transporting strategic and critical 
materials to stockpiles: 


$2, 785, 673, 280. 61 

122, 672, 200. 00 
3 55, 148, 903. 98 
y 700, 000. 00 
L 40, 367, 816. 15 

551, 216, 720. 13 

9, 735, 561, 99 


1, 512, 930. 24 
9, 313, 736, 591. 00 
46, 005, 553. 04 


14, 477, 371. 90 
3, 630, 026. 98 


12, 848, 660, 175. 98 


ment or other Government agency of any assets held b 


With respect to the above-listed items except items under Public Laws 860 and 797, Soth Cong., the note cancellation required the transfer from RFC to the Treasu 8 


860 the related assets are being liquidated by RFC an 
University, as stated. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. These charts show 
that if this Corporation were liquidated 
today instead of being a profit of $580,- 
000,000 for the taxpayers actually they 
would have a loss of over $12,000,000,000. 


TSINGTAO BECOMES BUSY AIR AND 
NAVAL BASE 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
some weeks ago I called the attention 
of the Senate to reports which emanated 
from Hong Kong respecting the ship- 
ments of supplies into Communist China. 
I have within the past few days received 
another communication from another 
American citizen in that area of the 
world, enclosing a copy of tne Hong 
Kong Standard, of Wednesday, March 
21, 1951, containing an article from 
which I wish to read several paragraphs. 
The writer says: 


Jet aircraft in routine flights over the city, 
Russian ships in port and Chinese Com- 
munist gunboats and LST’s in constant 
patrols have become familiar sights in 
Tsingtao harbor. 

This is a recent picture of Tsingtao in its 
“rehabilitation” as an air-naval base, ac- 
cording to recent arrivals from north China 
who reached the colony in transit to Europe, 

While ashore, air-raid precautions are car- 
ried out with zest by the military authorities 


RFC which were acquired by the expenditure of funds for which the notes were can w 
the proceeds transferred to the Treasury, In the case of Public Law 797 the dormitories were transferred to Howard 


who besides requiring every resident to build 
a 6-by-6-foot pit in front of his house, are 
also disciplining the population by holding 
regular air-raid practice. 

Ships calling at the former famous 
Chinese-German-Japanese and American 
naval base are off-loading— 


nd I call the attention of the Senate 
to this— 


are off-loading tons of strategic supplies. 
According to certain informants interviewed 
by the Standard, these cargoes were loaded 
at European ports and Hong Kong. 

A ship officer who returned here recently 
from the north China port disclosed that he 
learned confidentially from several officer 
colleagues working aboard Panamanian 
freighters, anchoring in Tsingtao, that their 
ships were discharging ammunition from 
Europe, besides other vital war supplies, in- 
cluding rubber, steel plates, and rails. 


Mr. President, in view of the reported 
situation in the Far East, if these reports 
are correct, it seems to me that some- 
where some persons are very derelict in 
their duty, in still permitting to enter 
Communist China, shipments of ammu- 
nition, oil, steel, and strategic materials, 
because we are on ample notice that the 
Chinese forces are now engaged with the 
United Nations forces ir. Korea, and we 
must know that some of the same mate- 


celed. In the case of Public 


rial which apparently is freely flowing 

into Communist ports, will ultimately be 

used against United States forces and 
our United Nations allies in Korea. 

I believe the Government has delayed 
too long in making strong representa- 
tions to His Majesty’s Government and 
to other governments relative to the 
shipment of strategic supplies to Chinese 
Communist ports. I repeat, if we can- 
not obtain their voluntary cooperation 
to stop this material still being used 
against our forces in Korea, we should 
make use of the United States Seventh 
Fleet and of the ships of our allies who 
are willing to support us, to blockade the 
coast of Communist China to make cer- 
tain that munitions and strategic mate- 
rials do not reach the enemy who today 
is in conflict with American and United 
Nations forces, 

NATIONAL DEFENSE HOUSING AND COM- 
MUNITY FACILITIES AND SERVICES 
The Senate resumed the consideration 

of the bill (S. 349) to assist the provi- 

sion of heusing and community facilities 
and services required in connection with 
the national defense. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, the 
bill now before us, the Defense Housing 


1951 


and Commun.sy Facilities and Services 
Act of 1951, was reported unanimously 
by the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. The committee did so only after 
long hearings, which the acting chair- 
man, the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT], began in the middle of Jan- 
uary, and which I continued through 
most of February. The committee sat 
in executive session for 7 days, and dur- 
ing that time went through the bill, sec- 
tion by section, line by line, and ended 
up with a greatly revised but, in my 
opinion, a more effective piece of pro- 
posed legislation. 

The bill is an example of a real bipar- 
tisan effort to solve a No. 1 domestic 
defense problem—housing for defense 
workers in critical defense areas. Every 
member of the committee contributed to 
the final product. I want particularly 
to express my appreciation to the rank- 
ing minority member, the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART], whose under- 
standing of the problem this bill at- 
tempts to solve, in combination with his 
long experience with housing legislation 
on your committee, set the pattern for 
the constructive approach which pre- 
vailed throughout our deliberations, and 
which I believe the bill and the report 
make manifest. 

I also want to take occasion to com- 
mend the new members of your com- 
mittee, the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
SCHOEPPEL], the Senator from Mllinois 
(Mr. Dirksen], and the Senator from 
Utah (Mr. Bennett], not only for their 
ability to understand this complicated 
legislation in such a short time, but for 
the hard work and study they put into 
it. They contributed greatly to the bill. 
Title I, as reported, which served to 
unify the committee’s approach to the 
whole problem, is one of the good results 
of the efforts of the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. BENNETT]. 

I also want to thank the chairman of 
our Subcommittee on Housing and Rents, 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARK- 
man], for his always effective help and 
his expert contributions. 

Mr. President, on the desk of each 
Senator is a copy of the committee’s re- 
port on the bill. It is a very compre- 
hensive report and should answer prac- 
tically every question that is likely to be 
asked about the bill. In order to make 
it easy to find an answer to a specific 
question, a detailed table of contents is 
provided; and throughout the report my 
colleagues will find page references to 
the language of the bill. I believe my 
colleagues will agree that the report 
makes relatively simple and clear what 
otherwise would be a very complicated 
and technical piece of proposed legis- 
lation. 

I shall ask consent to include in the 
Recorp, following my remarks, a series 
of questions that were most frequently 
asked about the various titles of the bill 
and the answers to them. Thus, it will 
be unnecessary for me to go into the de- 
tailed provisions of the bill. 

I shall, therefore, discuss with Sena- 
tors at this time the background and 
need for this legislation and the broader 
purposes of this measure and its vari- 
ous titles. 
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Quite by coincidence, it so happened, 
Mr. President, that it was the State 
which the chairman of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency has the high 
privilege of representing in this body, 
that was the first to feel in a substan- 
tial way the impact of our present de- 
fense effort. On November 28, 1950, it 
was announced that a huge atomic en- 
ergy installation was to be built near 
Aiken, S. C. As a member of the Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee on the Man- 
hattan project during the last war, I 
had a first-hand experience with the kind 
and magnitude of problems that arise 
when a huge installation—a new indus- 
try—locates in a relatively undeveloped 
industrial area. 

Accordingly, I immediately called in 
the officials of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency to discuss exactly what 
problems we would be confronted with 
and the possible solution to them. I 
also held a number of conferences with 
local governing officials of the cities and 
towns in South Carolina and Georgia 
that would be affected. 

As a result of all these meetings and 
conferences, I suggested that the staff of 
the Banking and Currency Committee 
and the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency get together and prepare a hous- 
ing and community facilities bill that 
would meet the same kind of problems 
that would develop to a greater or lesser 
extent throughout these United States. 
The bill which the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] introduced on 
my behalf at the beginning of the session 
was our first approach to this important 
problem. 

At the hearings on the bill, except for 
possibly two organizations—the United 
States Chamber of Commerce and the 
National Association of Real Estate 
Boards—those testifying favored the 
passage of the bill with relatively few 
amendments. The United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce recommended that ac- 
tion on the bill be delayed. However, at 
the grass roots where there is a keener 
perception of what the problem is, a 
quite different view of this subject is 
taken. Let me read for you what Mrs. 
Sarah Busch, of the Aiken Chamber of 
Commerce, testified: 

Present facilities in these towns are barely 
adequate for the present population, as each 
town has been getting by with normal growth 
and normal expansion during postwar ex- 
pansion of the past 5 or 6 years. There are 
no surplus facilities, such as housing, water, 
and sewage facilities, to say nothing of 
schools and hospitals, which you will hear 
about from other sources. Each town is 
expecting an increase in population due to 
the location of the plant, which will be 
accessible by good roads from each town. 
On a long-term basis, the best estimates 
available at present based on figures given 
out by the AEC and du Pont officials, indi- 
cate that the entire area will have a perma- 
nent population increase of about 60,000 per- 
sons, due to the operating personnel at the 
Savannah River project, and the personnel 
required to provide service facilities for the 
plant workers. This population increase by 
itself would be sufficient to give rise to many 
problems for the towns, yet during the next 
3 years they will also have to cope with a 
temporary population increase owing to the 
construction workers on the project. 
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Also let me read what the Lincoln 
County Chamber of Commerce in 
Georgia had to say: 

Since the H-plant is being constructed 
nearby we are faced with the serious prob- 
lem of providing the additional essential 
facilities such as schools, housing, sewage, 
water recreation, and expanded community 
services which will be required by the in- 
creased population under the future defense 
program of this area as brought about by the 
H-plant project. There is not an available 
apartment or house here now. You can read- 
ily understand that the problem of our town 
and county will become more serious as each 
month goes by. It is a fact that we will be 
unable to cope with the demands of the area 
without long-range assistance in a planned 
community program that will enable us to 
carry out our part of the burden, 


Both of the foregoing statements are. 
by the presidents of the chamber of 
commerce in those areas. 

Similarly, while the National Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Boards opposed most 
of the bill, the local real estate people 
are telegraphing and writing me and to 
other Members of the Senate to take 
some action toward meeting the housing 
need developing in and around defense 
and military establishments. 

There is absolutely no question, Mr. 
President, that the need for the enact- 
ment of this bill is very urgent. We are 
only at the very beginning of what will be 
a huge and gigantic defense effort. Yet, 
already the housing and community-fa- 
cility problem in many areas is acute, 
and from now on it will become increas- 
ingly more acute. Let us remember 
that it takes time—a year and more— 
to get any substantial amount of hous- 
ing or community facilities underway. 
If we wait until the need is upon us 
and is obvious, it will be too late, for by 
that time we shall have in hundreds of 
places throughout the United States de- 
fense plants idle or almost idle because 
of the lack of workers. We might just as 
well refuse to let contracts for defense 
work or discourage the building of large 
new defense plants, unless at the same 
time we encourage the construction of 
the houses and community facilities 
needed for those who would operate the 
plants. 

Our labor market is much tighter this 
time than it was at the beginning of 
World War II. Then we had 8,000,000 
to 10,000,000 men unemployed, many of 
them having been unemployed for as 
long as 10 years. Such men were anxious 
to take any kind of a job under any con- 
ditions. They were willing to live in 
tents, if they could get a job at $40 a 
week. At that time Americans liked 
the idea of “going out of town.” The 
spirit of adventure, untested, was still 
in their hearts, 

Today things are much different. We 
are enjoying a state of practically full 
employment. Men are making $60 or 
$70 a week. A good many of them have 
been able to get a home or an apartment. 
Many of them are veterans of World 
War I, who have had their fill of travel- 
ing, of being away from home. Many 
of them have experienced the inadequate 
and unsatis‘actory type of existence one 
has to put up with in a defense boom 
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town and the conditions around a mili- 
tary installation, and are going to be 
very reluctant to migrate to such towns 
again. Today men prefer a decent 
house after their day at the plant, to a 
lonely walk around a strange and over- 
crowded town, even if their pay envelope 
is a little fatter. 

If we wish to attract the type and 
quality of workers required to man our 
defense plants, we have to provide ade- 
quate and attractive living conditions. 
If we do not, we shall be forced to pay 
fantastically high wages at these plants, 
with a consequent much greater cost to 
the Government and the taxpayer. 

Mr. President, we do not have to bribe 
Americans to man our defense plants by 
offering to pay them wages beyond rea- 
‘son. We do not and shall not resort to 
conscripting labor or controlling the 
movement of labor. All we have to do 
is provide an opportunity for our work- 
ers to live in reasonably decent homes 
and in neighborhoods in which respect- 
able Americans want to live in, with suf- 
ficient classrooms available for their 
children to be educated in, and enough 
hospital beds to take care of them if they 
are ill, an opportunity to see a movie, to 
go to their church, or to do what we take 
for granted normal Americans want to 
do and are entitled to do. 

Naturally, a new or almost new, or a 
greatly expanded town cr city cannot be 
made as attractive in every way as are 
our established towns and cities that 
have been built up over the years. But 
the minimum for a decent life should be 
provided. The purpose of this bill is to 
do exactly that. 

Right now, and during the next year, 
the job can be done in the traditional 
free, competitive-enterprise fashion. 
Necessary construction materials are still 
available. Building firms and organiza- 
tions with plenty of know-how are in 
good supply. A trained and highly 
skilled army of construction workers is 
on hand. Building costs, although 
higher than they were 6 months ago, 
are not yet beyond the renting or pur- 
chasing power of millions of workers. 
Within the next 2 years, if we concen- 
trate our housing and community facil- 
ities efforts, in critical defense areas we 
can do the job. We can provide the kind 
of houses and the kind of neighborhoods 
that not only will attract the necessary 
defense workers, but will create bigger 
and better towns and cities throughout 
America, and will make us a bigger, bet- 
ter, and more productive and powerful 
America, whether for war or for peace. 

Stripped to the essentials, just what 
does this bill do? First of all, the bill 
sets up a standard for determining what 
a critical defense area is. It is not 
enough that a town or city have some 
defense work going on. There must be 
a substantial in-migration of defense 
workers or military personnel resulting 
from the establishment or expansion of 
defense plants or military installations. 

In these areas the Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator would, after a 
survey, have to announce the number, 
the class, size, rentals, and sale prices 
of the housing required in the area, and 
for a period of not less than 60 days pro- 
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vide the opportunity for private enter- 
prise to do the job, with the Federal 
Reserve Board’s Regulation X relaxed, 
under the regular FHA titles, through 
the Veterans’ Administration guaranteed 
home-loan system, and under the con- 
ventional mortgage system, or under the 
new and more liberal FHA-insured pro- 
gram, title IX, provided for in title II 
of the bill. 

Only then, and after private enterprise 
does not make acceptable applications in 
sufficient number to do the job, can the 
Federal Government undertake to pro- 
vide the housing that is required. As 
an indication of our confidence in the 
ability of private enterprise to do sub- 
stantially the whole job, the committee 
provided in title III only sufficient au- 
thorization for approximately 5,000 
units. Authorizations for Federal grants 
and loans to critical defense towns and 
cities are provided only to the extent that 
it is impossible for them to do the neces- 
sary financing locally. The authoriza- 
tion for this is limited to $60,000,000. 

In order to prevent land speculation 
and uneconomic use of land, or where 
housing and community facilities would 
not be otherwise provided when and 
where required in connection with a de- 
fense installation in an isolated or rel- 
atively isolated critical defense area, the 
HHFA would be authorized in title IV 
to acquire and dispose of land to private 
developers, for residential and com- 
mercial developments, and to public 
agencies, for public use in accordance 
with some sensible and practical develop- 
ment plan. This is designed to en- 
courage private enterprise to develop 
these new towns, and thus avoid the 
establishment of Government towns. A 
$10,000,000 revolving fund was author- 
ized for this title. 

Recognizing that in critical defense 
areas there will be a great demand for 
skilled construction workers and that 
there will be a great need for reducing 
to a minimum the labor required in the 
critical defense areas, the committee felt 
that it was essential to maintain and use, 
to the economic maximum, existing pre- 
fabricated housing plants. It thus pro- 
vided a revolving fund of $15,000,000, pri- 
marily for interim financing, and some 
working capital for those prefabricators 
who have demonstrated the marketabil- 
ity of their products. 

Title VI extends the military housing 
insurance—the Wherry-Maybank Act— 
program and permits the Atomic Energy 
Commission to make use of that program. 
It increases the FHA mortgage ceilings 
in Alaska from one-third above those 
existing in the United States to one-half. 
It amends FHA title VII, thus making 
it practicable for large insurance and in- 
vestment companies to provide needed 
housing under the yield-insurance pro- 
gram. It permits the GI defense worker 
to use the VA-guaranteed home-loan 
program in critical defense areas. 

There are two basic questions, no 
doubt, in every Senator’s mind, as there 
are in the mind of almost everyone with 
whom I discussed this legislation: First, 
why are not the regular FHA titles, if 
regulation X is relaxed in these critical 
areas, sufficient to do the job? and, sec- 
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ond, why is it necessary for the Federal 
Government to build any defense hous- 
ing itself, or to make grants and loans 
for community facilities, when there are 
already other existing Federal-aid pro- 
grams which are adequate? I shall at- 
tempt to answer these questions. 

Under the regular FHA program the 
criterion of economic soundness is ap- 
plied to any proposed housing. It takes 
into consideration such things as neigh- 
borhood, long-time marketability, and 
the permanence of the housing need. 
The housing in critical defense areas is 
not likely to meet these requirements, or, 
if so, could only qualify at such a low 
valuation as to make it impractical for 
the operator-builder to provide the 
needed housing. The new title IX sub- 
stitutes the criterion of market accept- 
ability, which, for all practical purposes, 
means that there is a market for these 
units, at least as long as the defense pro- 
gram is operating. 

The second point is that there is a par- 
ticular demand for rental housing by 
defense workers. Workers are usually 
not ready to purchase a home until they 
have lived in the community a while, 
until they are certain they are satisfied 
with their employment and are reason- 
ably sure of keeping their jobs even after 
the defense work has come to an end, 
The present FHA section 207, which pro- 
vided for multifamily rental housing 
even before credit restrictions were in- 
stituted, has resulted in relatively little 
rental housing, since it requires approxi- 
mately a 17-percent equity investment 
in a rental unit costing $9,000. Since 
there are very few builders who can 
afford this type of investment, it is neces- 
sary, if we wish to get the amount of 
rental housing required, to provide a 
more liberal mortgage-insurance pro- 
gram. The committee did not think it 
was necessary to be as liberal as we were 
in the old 608 program. By providing a 
less liberal appraisal method—the valu- 
ation methods as opposed to the “neces- 
sary current costs” method in 608—to- 
gether with the provision which the 
Senator from Illinois succeeded in add- 
ing to the bill—which I understand will 
be further amended, and which, I may 
say, I trust will be further amended, be- 
cause, as I told the Senator from Ili- 
nois, I do not think that, as it stands, 
it would result in the construction of the 
houses needed—I believe we have suc- 
ceeded in making the inducement suffi- 
ciently worth while to get the rental 
housing built that is needed and, at the 
same time, not allow the builder to make 
a profit on his insured mortgage. There 
is no provision at all under the present 
insurance program to enable anyone to 
provide housing of a purely temporary 
nature. Title II would permit the Fed- 
eral Government to meet this need. It 
would also permit the Federal Govern- 
ment, to the extent that private enter- 
prise failed to take advantage of the new 
more liberal mortgage-insurance pro- 
gram, to build the balance of the houses 
needed, to the extent that the amount 
required did not cost more than $50,- 
000,000. This is not likely to occur ex- 
cept in rare instances and where there 
is little likelihood for the continuation 
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of the housing need beyond the defense 
period. To expect local governments to 
bear the entire burden of furnishing 
community facilities and services re- 
quired by the sudden impact of defense 
activities in the area would be entirely 
unrealistic. The constitutional and stat- 
utory debt limitation applicable to the 
local government would make it impos- 
sible for local governments to float a 
bond issue in a great many cases, espe- 
cially in relatively isolated areas. Many 
local governments are already hard 
pressed with needs resulting from nor- 
mal expansion. It is only fair that the 
Federal Government, which is primarily 
responsible for the local defense impact, 
to bear a share of the cost resulting from 
it. At the same time, the Federal Gov- 
ernment should not be required to pay 
for facilities and services which the local 
governments will be compensated for out 
of the increased revenues resulting from 
the new defense installations and the 
resulting increase in the taxpaying abil- 
ity of the community. 

The Hill-Burton Hospital Construc- 
tion Act, the School Construction Act, 
and the School Aid Act, your committee 
makes crystal clear, should be used to 
the maximum extent possible to meet the 
hospital and school needs in the critical 
defense areas. But all these acts are 
based on existing needs and are not in- 
tended to meet new needs created as a 
result of in-migration of defense work- 
ers. The complex formulas for the al- 
location of the aid in these bills are not 
geared to the present type of situation. 

By way of illustration, I should like to 
refer to some concrete examples of the 
kind of problem with which these com- 
munities are confronted. These illus- 
trations may be applied to any State or 
any community or section in the Nation, 
These particular needs are cited because 
the committee visited the area of the 
Savannah River project and got first- 
hand information on typical problems. 

According to C. R. McMillian, com- 
missioner of the State highway depart- 
ment, Columbia, S. C.: 

Our estimate of $4,065,000 for additional 
construction includes 39 miles of what may 
properly be classified as direct access proj- 
ects, estimated to cost $2,180,000; 47 miles 
of construction of highways needed for ma- 
jor State highway system rearrangement due 
to highway closures through the project area, 
estimated to cost $950,000; 22.6 miles of con- 
struction classified as perimeter roads around 
the restricted AEC project area, estimated 
to cost $425,0000; and three separate bridge 
projects, which are, in fact, access projects, 
estimated to cost $510,000. 


Patrick C. Smith, director of finance, 
South Carolina State Department of 
Education, pointed out: 

Of that total number (population increase 
of 140,000), it is expected that there will be 
17,500 additional children of school age 
brought into the South Carolina area of the 
project. 

SCHOOL PROBLEM 

The school problem is, therefore, the pro- 
vision of facilities for 17,500 additional 
pupils, most of whom will come into the area 
during the next school year, 1951-52. School 
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buildings constitute the major finance prob- 
lem, but provision must also be made for 
salaries of competent teachers, for school 
busses and their operation cost, and for all 
other items required for an adequate edu- 
cational program. 


Dr. Ben F. Wyman, State health de- 
partment, South Carolina, stated: 

The total amount of money that we esti- 
mate for utilities, county by county, amounts 
to approximately $12,000,000. 

We estimate that $7,708,000 will care for 
the people and the population that we ex- 
pect to be here, with regard to hospitals. 

We need some housing for the health de- 
pertment, and we figure that cost at $1,750,- 
000. We mean by that, health centers in 
North Augusta, Aiken, numerous places in 
Barnwell County and Edgefield County, and 
certain other areas throughout the State, 
and we need additional personnel, and ad- 
ditional personnel we figure, will cost only 
$334,000, which is the lowest figure, so really, 
out of these total figures, it costs something 
like $22,000,000 to build hospitals, health 
centers, and public-health utilities and sup- 
ply additional personnel by reason of this 
terrible impact on this area. 


In reporting the pending bill to the 
Senate, we were not able to satisfy every- 
one. We did not satisfy the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards. We 
did not satisfy the CIO. We did not pro- 
vide the amount of public housing the 
A. F. of L. desired, nor did we eliminate 
public housing entirely from the bill as 
the National Association of Home Build- 
ers urged us to do. 

We did not let the several agencies 
of the Government who will probably op- 
erate some of the programs be ultimately 
responsible for their part of the pro- 
gram, as it was urged upon us; nor did 
we put all the operating programs in the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, not 
to be redelegated or later transferred. 
We did not authorize all the money that 
was requested. We did not accept many 
amendments which in themselves may be 
perfectly good provisions. 

But we did write a bill which will pro- 
vide to a large extent the housing and 
community facilities needed in the crit- 
ical defense areas throughout the Nation. 
We did agree to report out a bill which 
would meet most of the valid objections 
which were raised and which would en- 
able a Congress with widely divergent 
views on many parts of the housing pro- 
gram to agree on a bill which could justi- 
fiably be called nonpartisan, and which 
would result in a law which would enable 
us to meet an urgent, very serious, No. 1 
domestic defense problem. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have placed in the Recorp fol- 
lowing these remarks a list of certain 
areas where military installations have 
been reactivated. It also shows indus- 
trial plants under the jurisdiction of the 
Department of the Army which have 
been reopened, and private industrial 
corporations having large contracts with 
the Department of the Army. This in- 
formation has been obtained from the 
Department of the Army, and I thought 
it would interest Senators to learn how 
widespread the effect of the defense pro- 
gram has been. Without taking up the 
time of the Senate further, I ask that 
this list be printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY, 
Washington, D. C., March 27, 1951. 
Hon. Burnet R. MAYBANK, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Desk SENATOR MAYBANK: In accordance 
with your oral request, we have obtained 
information as to (1) installations which 
have been reactivated by the Department 
of the Army since July 15, 1950, (2) indus- 
trial plants under the jurisdiction of the 
Department of the Army which have re- 
cently been reactivated or augmented, and 
(3) private corporations which have received 
contracts from the Department of the Army 
in connection with the current-production 
program. 

In this connection, the Department of the 
Army has informed us as follows: 

“The activation or expansion of private 
facilities as well as Government-owned 
plants creates a tremendous housing prob- 
lem. The Department of the Army is cur- 
rently faced with this situation at all of 
its activated facilities since it is not pos- 
sible to construct housing at these stations 
under the Wherry Housing Act inasmuch 
as they are of a temporary nature.” 

The detailed information requested (which 
the Department of the Army has informed 
us is not “restricted” information) is as 
follows: 


“I. ARMY POSTS REACTIVATED SINCE JULY 15, 1950 


“Fort Jackson, Columbia, S. C.; Camp 
Breckinridge, Morganfield, Ky.; Camp Atter- 
bury, Edinburg, Ind.; Camp Cooke, Lompoc, 
Calif.; Camp Picket, Blackstone, Va.; Camp 
Polk, Leesville, La.; Fort Leonard Wood, 
Newburg, Mo.; Camp Edwards, North Fal- 
mouth, Mass.; Camp McCoy, Sparta, Wis.; 
Camp Roberts, San Miguel, Calif.; Camp 
Rucker, Daleville, Ala.; Camp Stewart, Hines- 
ville, Ga.; Camp Kilmer, Stelton, N. J.; Fort 
McClellan, Anniston, Ala.; Camp Crowder, 
Neosho, Mo.; Indiantown Gap Military Reser- 
vation, Pa.; Fort Huachuca, Ariz.; Norfolk 
Army Base, Hampton Roads, Va. 


“I. INDUSTRIAL PLANTS UNDER JURISDICTION OF 
THE DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


“Kingsbury Ordnance Plant, La Porte, Ind.; 
Iowa Ordance Plant, Burlington, Iowa; Rad- 
ford Arsenal, Radford, Va.; Nebraska Ord- 
nance Plant, Wahoo, Nebr.; Ravenna Arsenal, 
Apco, Ohio; Red River Arsenal, Texarkana, 
Tex.; Joliet Arsenal, Joliet, III.; Ordnance As- 
sembly Plant, Edgewood, Md.; Louisiana Ord- 
nance Plant, Shreveport, La.; Redstone Arse- 
nal, Huntsville, Ala., Kansas Ordnance Plant, 
Parsons, Kans.; Milan Arsenal, Milan, Tenn.; 
Springfield Armory, Springfield, Mass.; El- 
wood Ordnance Plant, Joliet, Ill; Kansas 
Ordnance Plant, Parsons, Kans.; Lone Star 
Ordnance Plant, Texarkana, Tex.; Radford 
Ordnance Works, Radford, Va.; Ravenna Ord- 
nance Works, Apco, Ohio; Twin Cities Arsenal, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Lake City Arsenal, Inde- 
pendence, Mo.; Detroit Arsenal, Center Line, 
Mich.; Rockford Ordnance Plant, Rockford, 
III.; Niagara Falls Plant, Niagara Falls, N. Y.; 
Badger Ordnance Works, Baraboo, Wis.; Hoo- 
sier Ordnance Plant, Charlestown, Ind.; Indi- 
ana Ordnance Works, Charlestown, Ind.; 
Sunflower Ordnance Works, Lawrence, Kans.; 
Holston Ordnance Works, Kingsport, Tenn.; 
Kankakee Ordnance Works, Joliet, III.; Wa- 
bash River Ordnance Works, Newport, Ind.; 
Cornhusker Ordnance Plant, Grand Island, 
Nebr.; Redstone Arsenal, Huntsville, Ala.; 
Jefferson Proving Ground, Madison, Ind.; 
Watertown Arsenal, Watertown, Mass.; 
Frankford Arsenal, Philadelphia, Pa.; Hol- 
ston Ordance Works, Kingsport, Tenn.; Rock 
Island Arsenal, Rock Island, III.; Chemical 
Corps, Marshall Plant, Natrium, W. Va.; 
Watervliet Arsenal, Watervliet, N. Y. 
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“III. PRIVATE CORPORATIONS HAVING CONTRACTS 
WITH THE DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


“Studebaker Corp., South Bend, Ind.; Reo 
Motors, Inc., Lansing, Mich.; International 
Harvester Co., Chicago, III.; Food Machinery 
Corp., San Jose, Calif.; Lycoming-Spencer 
division, Avco Manufacturing Corp., Wil- 
Mamsport, Pa.; American Car and Foundry 
Co., New York, N. Y. (plant located at Ber- 
wick, Pa.); Massey-Harris Co., Racine, Wis.; 
Pacific Car and Foundry Co., Renton, Wash.; 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., La Porte, 
Ind.; American Steel Foundries, Chicago, Ill, 
(plant at East Chicago, Ind.); Chrysler Corp., 
Detroit, Mich, (Higgins plant, New Orleans, 
La., planned as site of project); Buick divi- 
sion, General Motors Corp., Flint, Mich.; 
Continental Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich.; 
Remington Arms Co., Bridgeport, Conn.; 
Western Cartridge Co., division of Olin In- 
dustries, Inc., East Alton, II.; Winchester 
Repeating Arms Co., division of Olin Indus- 
tries, Inc., New Haven, Conn.; Bridgeport 
Brass Co., Indianapolis, Ind.: Western Elec- 
tric Co., Inc., 195 Broadway, New York City; 
National Tube Co., McKeesport, Pa.; Ohio 
Steel Foundry, Lima, Ohio; Cleveland Tank 
Plant, Cleveland, Ohio; Oldsmobile division, 
GMC, Lansing, Mich.; Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Akron, Ohio; Chain Belt Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis.; Vander Horst Corp. of America, 
Olean, N. T.; Chlorine Caustic Plant, Muscle 
Shoals, Ala.; Western Electrochemical Co., 
Henderson, Nev.; Dickson Gun Plant, Hous- 
ton, Tex.; American Steel Foundries, Plancor 
269, East Chicago, Ind.; Chevrolet Shell Plant, 
St. Louis, Mo.; National Tube Co., McKees- 
port, Pa.; St. Louis Core Plant, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Michaud plant, Plancor 1569 (Higgins Air- 
craft, Inc.), New Orleans, La.; Midvale Co., 
Nicetown, Pa.; General Steel Castings Corp., 
Granite City, II.; St. Louis Core Plant, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Cameron Iron Works, Houston, 
Tex.; Ternstedt Manufacturing division, 
General Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich.; Otis 
Elevator Co., New York, N. Y.” 

If, at any time, I can be of further assist- 
ance to you, please let me know. 

Sincerely yours, 
B. T. FITZPATRICK, 
Acting Administrator. 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I also 
ask to have placed in the Recorp ques- 
tions and answers with reference to 
Senate bill 349. 

There being no objection, the ques- 
tions and answers were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

GENERAL 

1. Question. What is the purpose of this 
bill? 

Answer. This bill is designed to assure that 
housing and community facilities and serv- 
ices to support national defense 
activities will be provided when and where 
needed. The bill is directly related to, and 
represents an essential part of, the defense 
mobilization program. It derives from the 
hard experience in the defense and war 
period of World War II that (a) in many 
areas, defense production cannot proceed 
until the additional workers required to run 
the production lines can be brought in from 
other areas, and (b) the needed additional 
defense workers cannot be brought into the 
defense area and kept there on essential 
defense production work unless adequate 
housing and community facilities anù serv- 
ices are available for them. The failure to 
recognize clearly those essential facts and 
to make adequate provision for effectively 
meeting those needs resulted in serious and 
crippling delays in the production of many 
defense items during the early part of the 
defense and war period of World War II. 

2. Question. What are community facili- 
ties and services under the bill? 

Answer. Community facilities are defined 
in the bill as those facilities necessary for 
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carrying on community living including 
primarily water works, sewers, sewage, gar- 
bage, and refuse disposal facilities, fire pro- 
tection facilities, public sanitary facilities, 
works for treatment and purification of 
water, schools, hospitals, and other places 
for the care of the sick, recreational facili- 
ties, streets and roads, and day-care centers. 

Community services and services necessary 
for carrying on community living, including 
maintenance and operation of community 
facilities. 

These are in general the facilities and serv- 
ices which were furnished under the Lanham 
Act during World War II as defense public 
works, 

3. Question. Why are additional housing 
and community facilities and services needed 
for national defense? 

Answer. The bill contemplates the use of 
existing facilities, wherever possible, to meet 
defense needs. However, it is clear that the 
needs of the defense-production program 
cannot be met solely by converting and re- 
activating existing plants. There must be 
recourse to new plant construction and ex- 
pansion. This is made necessary because 
our total capacity for the production of cer- 
tain basic materials falls short of our defense 
needs, because it is not physically possible 
to produce certain new types of military 
equipment and weapons in available existing 
plants, and because no existing plant capac- 
ity is adequate to meet such needs as those 
of the Atomic Energy Commission which 
must provide new installations in relatively 
isolated areas. The construction and op- 
eration of new plants, as well as the expan- 
sion of old plants, normally requires workers 
to be brought into the area. In order to 
attract workers to such areas and to avoid 
labor turn-over, it is essential to provide 
housing for them and their families and to 
provide the community facilities and serv- 
ices necessary for community living. Of 
course, utilities and other community facili- 
ties are also necessary for the operation of 
the plant itself. 

Because of the continuing housing short- 
age resulting from general increases in popu- 
lation and other factors, in almost no area 
will there be sufficient housing to accommo- 
date a sudden influx of defense workers. 
Similarly, there is generally a shortage of 
utilities and other facilities necessary to 
serve even the existing housing and other 
local needs. 

4. Question. What are the major provi- 
sions of this bill? 

Answer. The bill provides for: (a) liberal- 
ized FHA mortgage insurance to stimulate 
private production of housing in critical de- 
fense housing areas required for in-migrant 
defense workers; (b) authority for the Fed- 
eral Government to provide housing in such 
areas directly only in those cases where pri- 
vate enterprise cannot meet defense-caused 
housing needs; (c) authority for the Federal 
Government to assist localities in providing 
community facilities and services required in 
connection with defense activities and, only 
in cases where a local community cannot 
supply essential facilities even with such 
assistance, to directly provide such facilities 
and services; (d) authority for the Federal 
Government to acquire land at certain iso- 
lated defense installations, to prepare general 
plans for the development of the land for 
needed housing and community facilities, to 
provide site improvements, and to dispose 
of the land to private purchasers for the de- 
velopment in accordance with such plans, 
and to local agencies for public use; (e) au- 
thority for the Federal Government to make 
loans to maintain the existing productive 
capacity of the prefabricated housing indus- 
try needed for defense and (f) certain 
amendments to existing legislation to gear it 
to defense needs. 

5. Question. Why is this additional legisla- 
tive authority necessary? 
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Answer. The legislative authority contained 
in this bill is necessary for the following rea- 
sons: (a) Existing aids to private enterprise 
for the production of housing in defense 
areas are not sufficiently liberal to stimulate 
private enterprise to furnish the maximum 
amount of housing needed because of the im- 
pact of defense activities, and such aids are 
not designed to best meet the needs of in- 
migrant defense workers; (b) There is no 
existing authority for the Federal Govern- 
ment to provide defense housing in cases 
where such housing cannot be provided by 
private enterprise; (c) There is no existing 
legislation adequate for assisting local com- 
munities in the provsion of, or for providing, 
community facilities and services required 
because of the impact of defense activities; 
(d) There is no existing authority for the 
Federal Government to purchase land at 
isolated defense installations for the purpose 
of disposing of it to private owners for de- 
velopment of housing and commercial facil- 
ities in accordance with general plans for the 
area and to local agencies for public use; and 
(e) Existing loan authorizations are insuffi- 
cient for the purpose of loans to maintain the 
industrial capacity of prefabricated housing 
manufacturers in this defense period. 

6. Question. Why can't community facill- 
ties and services needed in connection with 
defense be furnished by the localities with- 
out Federal assistance? 

Answer. In many cases, especially in rela- 
tively isolated areas, it would be legally im- 
possible, because of constitutional and state 
utory debt limitations, for local governments 
to bear the entire burden of furnishing com- 
munity facilities and services required by the 
sudden impact of defense activities in the 
area. Even if legally possible, it would im- 
pose an unfair share of the expense of our 
mobilization program on a disproportionate 
number of municipalities and people. The 
ability of municipalities to furnish addi- 
tional community facilities and services is 
especially limited at the present time be- 
cause of recent heavy increases in municipal 
expenditures for such facilities and services. 
The unprecedented increase in urban popu- 
lation and the unprecedented housing boom 
since the war have placed a corresponding 
burden on all community facilities and serv- 
ices. To this has been added the backlog 
of public construction postponed during 
World War II because of the shortage of 
materials. The concentration of this con- 
struction within the postwar period, as 
against existing statutory and constitutional 
debt limitations, has greatly reduced the bor- 
rowing authority of many cities. Even exist- 
ing needs for facilities and services are being 
met with difficulty. 

7. Question. Wouldn’t the relaxation of 
credit controls be sufficient to stimulate the 
provision of defense housing by private in- 
dustry? 

Answer. Even with the relaxation of credit 
controls, the existing conventional financing 
of housing and the existing programs of Fed- 
eral mortgage insurance would not be lib- 
eral enough to stimulate private industry 
to supply the needs for housing in defense 
areas. Residential mortgage insurance aids 
are not geared to defense area needs and 
risks. The requirement of economic sound- 
ness in the regular mortgage insurance pro- 
gram cannot be met in many instances in 
defense areas with respect to location and 
long-term marketability. Also the existing 
law is inadequate to assure that the housing 
will best meet defense needs. The mortgage 
insurance program for this housing must be 
carried out in accordance with program- 
ing operations coordinated with the mobili- 
zation program as provided in the bill. Un- 
like existing authority, the provisions of the 
bill would permit one- and two-family struc- 
tures, for example, to be p for 
rent and required to be held for rental. This 
is essential to providing the type of house 
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needed by in-migrant defense workers and 
their families. 

Existing legislation is also inadequate be- 
cause it make no provision for the construc- 
tion of temporary housing in areas where 
the need is clearly temporary. 

Existing legislation is entirely inadequate 
for the provision of any housing which pri- 
vate enterprise cannot be encouraged to pro- 
vide even with liberal mortgage insurance 
assistance. In some areas it will be quite 
clear that the need will continue only dur- 
ing a short period. It may be necessary to 
bring workers into other areas on such a 
large scale and within such a limited time 
that operative builders, although otherwise 
able to build, cannot do so within the time 
required. In such cases it is essential to the 
mobilization program that the Federal Gov- 
ernment provide the housing as authorized 
in the bill. 

8. Question. Have credit controls already 

been relaxed in areas of defense housing 
shortage? 
. Answer. Credit controls are now in proc- 
ess of being relaxed in such areas. In addi- 
tion to exceptions for Alaska and Hawaii, 
credit controls have already been relaxed on 
a selective and controlled basis at the Atomic 
Energy Commission installations in the Sa- 
vannah River area and at Paducah, Ky. 
Similar action is about to be taken shortly 
in connection with other defense installa- 
tions. The extent of the need for housing 
at most defense installations and the extent 
of the need for relaxation of credit restric- 
tions is only now becoming sufficient for 
proper identification and measurement. It 
is important to avoid indiscriminate and un- 
planned relaxation of credit controls, as 
such relaxation must be accomplished in a 
manner which will best meet the needs of 
essential in-migrant defense workers. 

9. Question. Why can’t defense housing 
needs be met through FHA-insured military 
(Wherry Act) housing? 

Answer. FHA mortgage insurance under 
the so-called Wherry Act is limited to hous- 
ing for military and civilian personnel at 
permanent military installations. It could 
not be used for housing to serve personnel 
at temporary military installations or per- 
sonnel of defense plants or other nonmilitary 
defense installations. 

10. Question. Why is federally owned hous- 
ing built during World War II inadequate 
to meet new defense needs? 

Answer. Most of this housing is already 
occupied by veterans, military personnel, and 
defense workers, and vacancies occurring in 
defense areas are already being used for de- 
fense workers. Monthly turn-over is less 
than 3 percent, and accordingly few units 
can, as a practical matter, be made available 
for defense workers. Also, the location of 
this existing housing is based on World 
War II defense requirements which will often 
prove to be different from the pattern of 
new defense needs. 

11. Question. Does the bill contemplate 
the establishment of new agencies for its 
administration? 

Answer. No. Existing agencies would be 
utilized for the program contemplated by 
the bill. 

12. Question. How would defense housing 
areas be determined and housing programed 
for those areas? 

Answer. Based on defense-program infor- 
mation as to production plans, manpower 
requirements, and available accommodations, 
the President would decide whether a short- 
‘age of housing exists or impends in the area 
which impedes or threatens to impede de- 
fense activities. The Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator would determine, on 
the basis of surveys, the number of units 
to be eligible for the special mortgage insur- 
ance authorized under this bill, as well as the 
types of housing needed, the rent levels to 
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be served, etc. Any federally provided hous- 
ing would be limited, after consultation with 
housing-industry representatives, to that 
which could not be built by private enter- 
prise. (See title I questions and answers for 
a more detailed discussion.) 

13. Question. Would the bill grant any 
power to the Government not previously 
granted? a 

A swer. No; except for the authority in 
ti'e IV to purchase and sell land in isolated 
areas for the development of needed hous- 
ing and commercial facilities by private en- 
terprise. The private housing aids are simi- 
le to, though less broad and liberal than, 
the title VI mortage insurance program of 
World War II. The authority in title III 
with respect to the provision of housing and 
aids for, and the provision of, community 
facilities and services, where necessary for 
defense purposes, are similar to those con- 
tained in the Lanham Act of World War II. 

14, Question. Is this bill socialistic? 

Answer, No. The fundamental principle 
of the bill is that necessary defense housing 
and community facilities shall be provided 
by private enterprise and local communities 
to the fullest extent possible, and the Gov- 
ernment is permitted to provide them only 
as a last resort. The bill undertakes, in fact, 
to help private enterprise and local govern- 
ments to do more of the job than they could 
otherwise do in order to hold Government 
action or operations to a minimum. Any 
federally owned housing under the bill would 
have to be disposed of to private owners, 
with preference to occupants and veterans, 
as soon as feasible consistent with defense 
requirements. The Mortgage Bankers Asso- 
ciation of America, in its testimony in sup- 
port of this bill, pointed out that the bill 
was necessary in the interest of defense 
mobilization and in order better to enable 
private enterprise to produce defense 


housing. 


Trrite I. CRITICAL DEFENSE HOUSING AREAS, 
PROCEDURES FOR EXERCISE OF AUTHORITY, AND 
EXPIRATION DATE 


1. Question. What is the purpose of title I? 

Answer. It is the purpose of this title to 
limit the exercise of the basic authority con- 
tained in the bill to areas where the defense 
housing needs are critical, to assure that 
private enterprise shall be afforded full op- 
portunity to provide the defense housing 
needed wherever possible, and to assure that 
community facilities and services required in 
connection with national defense activities 
shall, wherever possible, be provided by the 
appropriate local agencies with local funds. 

2. Question. Who determines which areas 
have critical defense housing needs? 

Answer. Section 101 of the bill provides 
that the authority contained in titles II, III, 
and IV of the bill, shall not be exercised in 
any area, unless the President shall have 
determined that such area is a critical de- 
fense housing area. 

3. Question. What is a critical defense 
housing area? 

Answer. A critical defense housing area is 
an area in which the President has found 
that the following conditions exist: 

(1) a new defense plant or installation has 
been or is to be provided or an existing 
one reactivated or its operation substantially 
expanded; 

(2) substantial in-migration of defense 
workers or military personnel is required to 
carry out activities at such defense plant or 
installation; and 

(3) a substantial shortage of housing for 
such defense workers, or for military per- 
sonnel, exists or impends which impedes or 
threatens to impede activities at such plant 
or installation, or community facilities or 
services required for such defense workers 
or military personnel are not available or are 
insufficient. 
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4. Question. What assurance is there that 
private enterprise will be afforded full oppor- 
tunity to provide defense housing? 

Answer. Section 102 requires that in any 
critical defense-housing area, first, the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Administrator shall 
publicly announce the number, location, and 
types of permanent dwelling units needed 
for defense workers and military personnel 
in the area; second, residential credit re- 
strictions under the Defense Production Act 
shall be relaxed in the area; third, the pro- 
posed FHA mortgage insurance aids provided 
in title II of the bill shall be made available 
to assist the production of the needed de- 
fense housing; and, fourth, no permanent 
housing shall be constructed by the Federal 
Government under title III of the bill except 
to the extent that private builders or eligible 
mortgagors have not, within a period of not 
less than 60 days (or such longer period as 
the Housing Administrator may specify) fol- 
lowing the announcement of the availability 
of the proposed FHA mortgage insurance aids 
under title II of the bill, indicated through 
bona fide, eligible applications for exceptions 
from residential credit restrictions or for 
mortgage insurance or guaranty that they 
will provide the entire amount of the needed 
permanent defense housing, as so publicly 
announced. 

5. Question. Are there provisions to assure 
maximum contribution by local agencies of 
community facilities and services? 

Answer. Yes. Section 103 contains the 
following three limitations on the authority 
in title III to provide or assist in the provi- 
sion of community facilities and services: 
(1) No loan shall be made for the provision 
of community facilities or equipment unless 
the chief executive officer of the appropriate 
political subdivision certifies, and the Hous- 
ing Administrator finds, that such facilities 
or equipment could not otherwise be pro- 
vided when needed; (2) no grant or other 
payment shall be made for the provision, or 
for the operation and maintenance, of com- 
munity facilities or for the provision of com- 
munity services unless the chief executive 
officer of the appropriate political subdivision 
certifies, and the Housing Administrator 
finds, that they cannot otherwise be pro- 
vided when needed, or operated and main- 
tained, without an increased excessive tax 
burden or an unusual or excessive increase in 
the debt limit of the appropriate local agen- 
cy; and (3) no community facilities or serv- 
ices shall be provided, maintained, or oper- 
ated by the United States directly except 
where the appropriate local agency is demon- 
strably unable to do so adequately with its 
Own personnel, with the aid of the loans, 
grants, or payments authorized to be made 
under title III of the bill. 

6. Question. When does the authority un- 
der the bill expire? 

Answer. June 30, 1953. 

7. Question. How will the need for defense 
housing be determined? 

Answer. Defense procurement agencies, the 
military agencies, and other Federal agencies 
engaged in defense activities would inform 
the Housing Agency and other defense agen- 
cles concerning defense contracts, housing 
needed for service personnel, and other de- 
fense activities being undertaken or to be 
undertaken in various localities. The De- 
partment of Labor would ascertain the man- 
power required for production schedules on 
defense orders, availability of manpower in 
designated areas, and in-migrant labor re- 
quirements, and would check to assure 
maximum utilization of local labor supply. 
If the labor requirements substantially 
exceed the supply of labor available locally, 
the Department of Labor would furnish the 
Housing Agency with information as to the 
number of additional workers who must be 
brought into the area to meet defense pro- 
duction schedules. The Housing Agency 
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would translate this information into hous- 
ing requirements. The combined findings 
of the Department of Labor and the Hous- 
ing Agency would be presented to the Presi- 
dent with recommendations as to whether 
the locality should be designated as a critical 
defense housing area. 

8. Question. How will defense workers be 
determined? 

Answer. Public regulations would be issued 
providing standards based on the actual re- 
quirements of the defense mobilization pro- 
gram. Presumably the procedures would be 
patterned after those used during the World 
War II defense and war period which briefly 
were as follows: 

The basic policy was that defense housing 
was nrade available only for defense workers 
whose in-migration from beyond the distance 
of feasible transportation into areas of in- 
tensive defense production activity was in- 
dispensable to augment the local labor sup- 
ply to the extent necessary to secure maxi- 
mum practicable defense production. 

Defense worker was defined as a person 
employed or stationed at a defense plant or 
defense installation (included in a list pre- 
pared for each locality by the local repre- 
sentatives of the housing and manpower 
agencies) engaged in essential national 
defense activities. 

An in-migrant defense worker was a worker 
whose present or most recent residence was 
beyond practicable daily commuting distance 
from the defense plant where he was to 
work. 

An indispensable defense worker was a 
worker whose in-migration into the area was 
absolutely indispensable to the defense effort. 


TITLE II. MORTGAGE INSURANCE FOR DEFENSE 
HOUSING 

1. Question, What is the purpose of this 
title? 

Answer. It is the purpose of the title to 
encourage private enterprise to furnish as 
much of the needed defense housing as 
possible. It stresses assistance to rental 
housing, since that is the type most needed 
by workers coming into defense areas. 

2. Question. What does this title provide? 

Answer. It adds a new title IX to the Na- 
tional Housing Act to make special FHA 
mortgage insurance aids available to private 
industry for the production of housing need- 
ed in critical defense-housing areas. The 
special insurance aids would be available 
only in areas or localities which the 
President, pursuant to title I of the bill, finds 
to be critical defense-housing areas. One- 
or two-family homes, as well as multi- 
family rental housing would be eligible for 
the special FHA mortgage insurance aids and 
the housing would be required to be made 
available for persons engaged in defense ac- 
tivities. 

3. Question. How would this help to sup- 
ply defense housing needs? 

Answer. The new defense housing insur- 
ance program would be more liberal than the 
existing permanent peacetime aids supplied 
through the FHA. Under the proposed new 
program, mortgages may be insured if the 
property is an “acceptable risk” in view of 
the needs of national defense. This would 
permit the FHA to underwrite projects in 
defense areas which might not meet the 
criteria of “economic soundness,” especially 
as to location and long-range continued 
marketability, which are required by FHA 
under its regular programs. This depar- 
ture will permit FHA mortgage insurance on 
housing where there may be some question 
as to whether the housing will be marketable 
when the emergency or defense need is 
terminated. In addition, the FHA would be 
authorized to insure mortgage loans on more 
liberal terms. It would permit mortgage 
loans having a higher ratio of loan to value 
and longer maturities, thereby permitting 
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lower down payments and lower monthly 
financing charges. 

4. Question. What means are provided to 
assure that the housing will be used to best 
meet defense needs? 

Answer. The FHA mortgage insurance pro- 
vided by the new title would be available 
only for property located in areas where the 
President has found that a shortage of hous- 
ing impedes or threatens to impede national 
defense activities. The Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator would program the 
number of houses in such localities which 
could be financed with the aid of these spe- 
cial insurance provisions. The FHA would 
have power to require properties covered by 
mortgages insured under the new title to be 
held for rental to defense workers or military 
personnel. 

5. Question. Is mortgage insurance under 
this title consistent with anti-inflationary 
restrictions already imposed on housing? 

Answer. Yes. The purpose of housing 
credit controls is to curb inflation and con- 
serve materials for national defense purposes. 
The use of material for housing provided un- 
der this bill would, of course, be used for 
national defense purposes. The credit con- 
trols are designed to reduce the volume of 
housing construction from the 1,400,000 
homes started in 1950 to about 800,000 to 
850,000 for 1951. Out of this total of 800,000 
to 850,000 housing units to be started in 
1951 there will come whatever housing is re- 
quired to be channeled specifically for mili- 
tary personne] and defense workers. This 
bill assists the provision of defense housing 
on a controlled and selective basis, but does 
not provide for an increase in the total vol- 
ume of housing. 

6. Question. What kind of housing would 
be built under this title? 

Answer. Two general types: one- and two- 
family units, and multi-family rental hous- 
ing. The one- and two-family housing would 
be designed and constructed for ultimate 
sale but would be required to be held for 
rent for persons engaged in defense activi- 
ties for such periods of time as may be neces- 


sary. 

7. Question. What rental ranges can be ex- 
pected under this title? 

Answer, Except in high-cost areas, it is 
estimated that maximum rents for one- and 
two-family houses will range from $75 to $95 
a month, for two-, three-, arid four-bedroom 
houses, and from $77 to $89 in the case of 
multi-unit housing. Rents could be lower 
where construction costs permit. 

8. Question. Why does this title stress 
rental housing? 

Answer. Because it is felt that persons 
coming into communities to work in defense 
plants initially desire to rent rather than 
purchase a home, since they are uncertain 
as to how long they may remain in the 
locality. 

9. Question. What will happen to the hous- 
ing assisted under this title after defense 
needs are over? 

Answer. Requirements that one- and two- 
family houses must be held for rental to de- 
fense workers will be relaxed as defense needs 
lessen and the housing will be rented or sold 
in the regular market. The multi-unit hous- 
ing will continue as privately owned and 
operated rental housing. 

10. Question. Are there cost or mortgage 
limits on housing under this title? Is any 
provision made for high-cost areas? 

Answer. The mortgage limit on one- and 
two-family units is $8,100 (but not more 
than 90 percent of appraised value) for a 
single-family residence and $15,000 for a two- 
family residence, except that in a high-cost 
area the $8,100 may be increased to $9,000 
and the $15,000 may be raised to $16,000. 
In addition, the mortgage limit may be in- 
creased by the FHA by $1,080 for a third 
bedroom and another $1,080 for a fourth bed- 
room. In the case of multi-unit residences, 
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the maximum mortgage amount is $8,100 per 
family unit, or $7,200 if the unit contains 
less than four bedrooms, except that in a 
high-cost area the mortgage limitations may 
be increased by $900. 

11. Question. Would the proposed new 
title IX have the same inflationary effect 
that was attributed to the old title VI during 
and after World War II? 

Answer. While the proposed new title IX 
(which would be added to the National 
Housing Act by title II of this act) uses the 
same general approach as the old title VI, it 
is carefully designed to avoid the inflationary 
tendency of title VI. Under the latter, mort- 
gages were based on necessary current cost, 
so that they automatically increased when 
costs rose, thus tending to contribute to ris- 
ing costs. The proposed title IX, on the 
other hand, would base mortgages on ap- 
praised value. (FHA, however, could insure 
mortgages under title IX if they represent 
acceptable risk, even though they do not 
meet certain normal economic soundness 
criteria, such as those of location and COR- 
tinued marketability.) By using value in- 
stead of necessary current cost for comput- 
ing mortgages, title IX insured loans would 
tend to curb cost rises rather than support 
them. ; 

12. Question. How much will this title cost 
the Government? 

Answer. Past FHA experience would indi- 
cate that this program should cost the Gov- 
ernment nothing. The costs of the FHA 
credit-insurance programs are defrayed out 
of premiums and fees collected from the 
lending institutions. Income from premi- 
ums, fees, and other sources has been suf- 
ficient to defray administrative expenses, pay 
losses, and establish reserves in the insurance 
funds, 


TITLE III. Provision or DEFENSE HOUSING AND 
COMMUNITY FACILITIES AND SERVICES 


1. Question. What is the purpose of this 
title? 

Answer. It is the purpose of this title to 
provide for carrying out the objectives of the 
bill in critical defense housing areas (as de- 
termined by the President under provisions 
of the bill) where private industry cannot 
furnish the housing needed for defense ac- 
tivities, or local communities would not, 
without the assistance of the bill, furnish 
nec community facilities and services. 
The title would authorize the Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator to provide 
housing and to give assistance for the pro- 
vision of, or provide, community facilities 
and services in such areas where lack of such 
housing, facilities, or services would impede 
the defense effort and they would not other- 
wise be provided when and where needed. 

2. Question. How much money is provided 
for this title? 

Answer. The bill authorizes the appropria- 
tion of not exceeding $60,000,000 for com- 
munity facilities and services and not ex- 
ceeding $50,000,000 for the provision of hous- 
ing under this title. 

3. Question. How would the housing pro- 
vided under this title be financed and built? 

Answer. The housing would be directly fi- 
nanced by the Federal Government from ap- 
propriated funds. It would be built by pri- 
vate firms under contract with the Federal 
Government. 

4. Question. What kinds of housing would 
be provided? 

Answer. To the greatest extent practica- 
ble, the housing is required to be one- to 
four-family structures of permanent con- 
struction suitable for sale as individual 
structures. Multifamily residences would be 
provided where required by local conditions, 
In localities where the need for housing ap- 
pears to be of temporary duration the hous- 
ing provided would be mobile or portable or 
otherwise constructed so that it could be 
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moved from one area to another for reuse 
according to need, 

5. Question. What rents would be charged? 
Would the Government subsidize rents for 
workers? 

Answer. The bill requires that the rents 
charged be fair rents based on value as deter- 
mined by the Housing Administrator. These 
rents would not be subsidized. 

6. Question. Who could live in federally 
provided defense housing? 

Answer. The housing would be occupied, 
while the need continues, by military per- 
sonnel or civilian workers required to be 
brought into the area for carrying out de- 
fense activities. The Housing Administrator 
would be empowered to prescribe the class 
or classes of eligible persons and the prefer- 
ences and priorities in the rental of this 
housing. When it is determined that any 
federally provided housing is no longer 
needed for housing defense workers, prefer- 
ence in occupancy pending disposition would 
be given to veterans, and among veterans to 
disabled veterans. Occupancy could also be 
permitted by persons displaced from their 
homes by Government acquisition of land 
for or in connection with defense industries 
or installations, 

7. Question. Why not use existing federally 
owned World War II housing instead of 
building new Federal housing? 

Answer. The majority of the dwellings pro- 
vided in the World War II housing program 
has been disposed of, and of the remaining 
inventory (about 118,000 permanent and 
178,000 temporary units) nearly all are occu- 
pied and could not be made available for 
purposes of the present emergency, except 
as vacancies occur, without displacing the 
present tenants, most of whom are veterans, 
many of them engaged, or soon to be en- 
gaged, in defense activities. Moreover, in 
many cases, due to technological and other 
changes in materials and equipment needed 
for defense and the consequent shift of de- 
fense plants, World War II housing may not 
be located in areas where housing is required 
to meet present needs. Despite these draw- 
backs, however, war housing in the present 
inventory will be used to the greatest prac- 
ticable extent in meeting needs as they arise 
in the defense program. Vacancies will be 
used for defense workers. The new housing 
authorized by this bill would be that required 
in any locality over and above that which 
could be supplied out of existing federally 
controlled housing. No new housing would 
be provided where World War II housing 
could meet the need. 

8. Question. What would become of this 
housing after the defense need is over? 

Answer. Provision is made in the bill to 
assure ultimate disposition of permanent 
housing for private use. It is required that 
all permanent housing be sold as expedi- 
tiously as possible and in the public interest, 
considering the purposes for which it was 
provided. For all structures suitable for 
separate sale, preference in sale would be 
given to occupants and veterans. Pending 
disposition of housing no longer needed for 
defense workers, veterans are to be given 
first preference in rental, thus increasing the 
chance of ultimate sale to veterans under 
the preference accorded occupants. Perma- 
nent projects consisting of structures not 
suitable for separate sale would be sold as 
entities, with first preference to groups of 
veterans organized on a mutual ownership or 
cooperative basis. Terms of sale would be 
full payment to the Government within 25 
years, with interest of not less than 4 percent 
on unpaid balances. These are the same 
general provisions that Congress last year 
adopted for disposition of federally owned, 
permanent World War II housing. 

Due to present uncertainties, the method 
and final date of disposition of any tempo- 
rary housing provided under this title would 
be left for later determination by Congress. 
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Assurance is given, however, that temporary 
housing would be disposed of as soon as pos- 
sible when no longer needed for defense pur- 
poses, and would not be allowed to continue 
in use for housing purposes. 

9. Question. What would this housing 
cost? 

Answer. The average cost of two-, three-, 
and four-bedroom family dwelling units in 
any project provided by the Federal Govern- 
ment would be limited to $9,000, $10,000, and 
$11,000, respectively. These limits would 
apply to over-all costs, including land and 
site improvements. They could be increased 
by the Housing Administrator by up to 
$1,000 in high-cost areas and by up to 50 
percent in the Territories and possessions of 
the United States. These limits correspond 
closely to, but are slightly less liberal than 
the values of housing on which maximum 
mortgage amounts are based under the pro- 
posed aids to private builders in title II for 
single-family houses. 

10. Question. What assistance would the 
Federal Government give for community fa- 
cilities? 

Answer. The Federal Government could 
give assistance for the provision of, or itself 
provide, community facilities and services 
only when necessary to meet newly arisen 
needs directly attributable to defense activ- 
ities in critical defense housing areas. Such 
Federal action would be authorized only 
when additional facilities or services are 
necessitated by the fact that military per- 
sonnel or civilian workers required for carry- 
ing out national-defense activities must be 
brought into the locality from other areas or 
other additions to the local labor force are 
needed for such purposes, or where water, or 
sewerage extensions or similar facilities must 
be provided for a defense plant or installa- 
tion. When these conditions are met, the 
Federal Government would be authorized to 
make grants or loans to public and non- 
profit agencies for the provision, operation, 
and maintenance of the needed facilities and 


Services. Such grants could not be in 


amounts exceeding that portion of the total 
cost of the facilities or services, or their 
operation, estimated to be the result of the 
impact of the defense activity, less amounts 
estimated to be recoverable from revenue 
or other sources by the local agency. The 
Federal Government itself would provide or 
operate community facilities and services 
only where no appropriate State, city or other 
local agency having responsibility for such 
facilities in the area is able, with such assist- 
ance as the Government is authorized to give 
under this bill, to provide or operate the 
needed facilities and services. 

11. Question. Would Federal assistance be 
available for community facilities in all 
localities? 

Answer, No. Such assistance could be 
given only in areas determined by the Presi- 
dent to be critical defense housing areas, and 
then only when Federal assistance is neces- 
sary to meet newly community needs 
which are directly attributable to defense 
activities and would not otherwise be met, 

12. Question. Why shouldn't local commu- 


nities provide all community facilities with 


their own funds? 

Answer. Cities are generally unable finan- 
cially to assume unanticipated large new 
burdens requiring capital expansion and in- 
creased service budgets. This is particularly 
true now when, as a result of postwar ex- 
pansion and the housing boom, as well as the 
backlog of construction of public works post- 
poned during World War II, most communi- 
ties have already greatly expanded their facil- 
ities and services and many have reached 
their statutory debt limits, 

18. Question, Would the Federal Govern- 


‘ment operate schools, hospitals, and other 


facilities? 
Answer. Only in cases where the local 
communities are demonstrably unable to un- 
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dertake such responsibilities, even with Gov- 
ernment aid under the bill, would the Fed- 
eral Government either provide such facili- 
ties directly or operate them with its own 
personnel. The bill seeks to make direct 
Federal provision and operation of such 
facilities unnecessary by providing assist- 
ance to local agencies to permit them to 
assume these responsibilities. Even in those 
cases where the Federal Government was 
forced to provide or operate them directly, 
the bill would require their transfer to the 
local agencies not later than a year after 
the expiration of the powers to initiate proj- 
ects under this title. 

14. Question. Would housing and commu- 
nity facilities provided under this title con- 
form to State and local laws? 

Answer. The bill would require that perma- 
nent housing and community facilities con- 
structed by the United States conform, to 
the maximum extent practicable considering 
availability of materials, to requirements 
of State and local health and sanitation laws, 
and local building codes. 

15. Question. Won't communities and 
States suffer from removal of housing sites 
from tax rolls? 

Answer. No. The bill provides for annual 
payments in lieu of taxes and special assess- 
ments approximating full taxes and assess- 
ments on residential real property held under 
this title, less approximate amounts for 
Federal expenditures for items usually fur- 
nished by the taxing authority. 

16. Quertion. Who would construct com- 
munity facilities under this title? 

Answer. Community facilities would 
usually be constructed in the normal man- 
ner by the local communities or their con- 
tractors. Where the Federal Government 
itself provided such facilities they would be 
constructed by private construction firms 
who would contract with the Federal Gov- 
ernment for the work. 


TITLE IV. PROVISION or SITES FOR NECESSARY 
DEVELOPMENT IN CONNECTION WITH IsO- 
LATED DEFENSE INSTALLATIONS 


1. Question. What is the purpose of this 
title and why is it needed? 

Answer. Title IV is designed to meet special 
problems involved in providing suitable land 
for necessary housing, commercial services, 
and community facilities serving large de- 
fense installations, such as atomic-energy 
installations, in isolated or relatively isolated 
areas. This title provides for Government 
acquisition, planning, site improvement, and 
disposal of land in such areas. It is intended 


to facilitate the establishment of new com- 


munities, or, if necessary, the rapid ex- 
pansion of existing communities, when large 
defense installations are located in areas in 
which communities of adequate size do not 
exist. 

The authority provided in this title is 
needed to assure that as much as possible 
of the housing and commercial buildings re- 
quired for such defense installations shall be 
provided by private enterprise through 
private financing and ownership, thereby 
avoiding the development of Government 
towns. It is also needed to help avoid land 
speculation and to assure the development 
of communities in the most economical and 
efficient manner so that defense needs will 


be adequately served. Thus, in isolated de- 


Tense areas, it would be possible to avoid the 
burden of increased residential and com- 
mercial rents caused by land speculation. 
Such authority could only be used in con- 


‘nection with a defense installation in an 


isolated area (1) if housing or community 
facilities for the installation would not 
otherwise be provided and where required, or 
(2) if there would otherwise be speculation 
or uneconomic use of land resources which 


would impair the efficiency of defense activi- 


ties at such a defense installation. 
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2. Question. Would the Government buy 
large tracts of land for continued public 
ownership? 

Answer, No. The primary purpose of title 
IV is to encourage and assist private owner- 
ship rather than public ownership or the con- 
struction of Government towns. It is the 
intent of the bill that the land acquired by 
the Government under it shall be disposed 
of as quickly as practicable to private enter- 
prise for the development of the community 
and to local agencies for public use. Without 
the provisions of title IV, land speculation 
at isolated defense installations cannot be 
avoided. Excessive land costs, due to specu- 
lation, inevitably increase the cost of public 
facilities and could very well make it im- 
possible for private enterprise to provide 
adequate housing for defense workers receiv- 
ing moderate wages. 

Appropriations authorized for land acquisi- 
tion under this title are limited to a $10,- 
000,000 revolving fund. This would limit 
the amount of land held at any one time 
under this title. Any increase in authoriza- 
tion would be reviewed by the Congress on 
the basis of the evidence of need presented 
at the time. 

3. Question. Could the Federal Govern- 
ment construct housing or other buildings 
under this title? 

Answer. No buildings could be constructed 
by the Federal Government under the au- 
thority of title IV. However, necessary hous- 
ing and community facilities and services 
could be provided under other provisions of 
the bill where they cannot otherwise be pro- 
vided when and where needed to serve the 
defense installations. Any defense installa- 
tion constructed on the land would be con- 
structed under other congressional authority. 

4. Question. Could the purposes of this 
title be carried out under the Atomic Energy 
Act? 

Answer. No. The Atomic Energy Act con- 
fers no authority to acquire land and dispose 
of it to private developers for housing or 
commercial purposes, or to public agencies 
for public use as is provided in title IV of 
the bill. While the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion has authority under its act to acquire 
land for housing, it can do so only if the 
commission is building and financing the 
housing. This results in Government- 
owned towns. Neither can the purpose of 
title IV be accomplished by any other exist- 
ing legislation. Through the provisions of 
title IV, it will be possible to avoid the 
necessity for the construction of Govern- 
ment-owned towns and at the same time to 
secure the provision of the types of housing, 
community facilities, and commercial enter- 
prises which will best serve the needs of the 
defense installation. This title will also 
facilitate the assumption by the residents of 
the responsibilities of local government under 
State laws, a matter which was proved to be 
extremely difficult in the case of the Govern- 
ment-owned towns which the Atomic Energy 
Commission has constructed in the past. 
This title will afford relief to the Atomic 
Energy Commission which has expressed its 
view that it should not be diverted from its 
major purposes to cope with housing and 
land planning problems. 

5. Question, Wouldn’t Federal acquisition 
of land under this title deprive local and 
State jurisdictions of essential tax revenues? 

Answer. No. The Housing and Home Fi- 
mance Administrator would be authorized 
under this title to make payments in lieu of 
taxes to appropriate State and local taxing 
authorities based on the real property held 
by him under the title and also on the de- 
tense installation itself. In making such 
payments, the Administrator would be re- 
quired to give consideration to other pay- 
ments by the Federal Government to the tax- 
ing authorities, to the value of the services 
furnished by such authorities in connection 
with the property or installation and the 
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value of any scrvices provided by the Federal 
Government. 

6. Question. Under section 405, is the ac- 
quisition limited to the land underlying the 
1,500 units which had been deactivated and 
were vacant on March 1, 1951? 

Answer. No. The section authorizes the 
acquisition of land in the general area of 
the 1,500 deactivated vacant units. There 
are also about 1,200 vacant units scattered 
throughout other temporary housing in the 
city which has not been deactivated. If these 
other 1,200 scattered vacancies could (by re- 
locating present tenants) be concentrated 
in the area immediately adjacent to the 1,500 
vacant deactivated units, that land, being in 
the general area, could also be acquired with- 
out dispossessing any tenants, 

7. Question. How much would this title 
cost? 

Answer. Since the $10,000,000 authorized 
as a revolving fund for acquisition and site 
improvement of land is expected to be re- 
covered through its disposition, the only net 
cost anticinated under this title will be the 
payments in lieu of taxes and assessments, 
for which separate appropriations are au- 
thorized. 


TITLE V. PREFABRICATED HOUSING 


1. Question. What does this title provide? 

Answer. It would authorize the Housing 
Agency to make $15,000,000 in loans out- 
standing at any one time to aid the produc- 
tion of prefabricated houses or housing com- 
ponents of producers who have a demon- 
strated capacity to produce and market their 
products. These loans would be made in 
order to enable such producers to maintain 
their housing production capacity for de- 
fense purposes. No loan could be made 
under this authority unless suitable private 
financing is unavailable. The program is 
designed to assure that the existing prefabri- 
cated-housing industry, which has an esti- 
mated capacity of about 100,000 homes an- 
nually, will have a necessary source of ade- 
quate working capital to maintain its opera- 
tions so that it can serve defense and emer- 
gency needs, instead of being compelled to 
convert to some other kind of production 
through lack of suitable credit under defense 
conditions. Loans could be made for distri- 
bution and erection of prefabricated houses, 
as well as for their production. 

2. Question. How does the new loan pro- 
gram under this title differ from the previous 
prefabricated-housing loan programs? 

Answer. (a) The funds are specifically di- 
rected toward maintaining prefabricated pro- 
duction to serve defense needs. (b) Unlike 
earlier programs which had as one of their 
main purposes the encouragement of new 
enterprises, this program is limited to the 
maintenance of present production capacity. 
Therefore, the financing would aid only hous- 
ing of prefabricated producers who have 
demonstrated their capacity to produce and 
market their houses. It would not be avail- 
able for new enterprises, nor for the Lustron 
Corp. if reorganized. (c) The program 
makes adcitional funds available to aid 
in both production and distribution of pre- 
fabricated housing, since previously author- 
ized funds are nearly all committed. (d) 
The program includes producers of mobile or 
portable housing to serve temporary defense 
housing needs as provided under title III of 
this bill. 


TITLE VI. AMENDMENTS TO EXISTING LAWS AND 
GENERAL PROVISIONS 


1. Question. What provisions are made to 
adjust housing laws to help meet defense 
needs? 

Answer. The final or miscellaneous title 
of the bill would amend a number of such 
laws for this purpose: (a) The authority for 
the special FHA military housing mortgage 
insurance provided under title VIII of the 
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National Housing Act for rental housing for 
personnel of permanent military installa- 
tions would be extended for 2 years beyond 
the present expiration date of July 1, 1951, 
and dollar limitations on mortgages would 
be raised to conform to similar limitations 
in the new mortgage insurance authorized 
by the bill. In addition, this title would 
be extended to permit insurance of mort- 
gages on housing constructed for personnel 
at permanent Atomic Energy Commission in- 
stallations. (b) Because of the critical in- 
ternational situation and the consequent 
suspension of disposition of federally owned 
war and veterans’ housing built during 
and immediately after World War II, the 
President would be authorized to extend 
disposition deadline dates and dates for 
freezing occupancy of such housing pre- 
scribed in the Housing Act of 1950. (c) An 
amendment to the National Housing Act 
would permit the Federal Housing Commis- 
sioner to insure mortgages upon homes pur- 
chased by persons called into the active 
military service notwithstanding the re- 
quirements of the act that the mortgagor 
(under certain FHA programs) must occupy 
the property. (d) Certain changes would 
be made in the yield insurance program 
(title VII of the National Housing Act) to 
encourage the use of this title for the de- 
velopment of more moderate rental hous- 
ing for defense workers. (The yield insur- 
ance program is designed to encourage 
equity investment in rental housing with 
rentals within the capacity of families of 
moderate income. No mortgage financing 
is involved. The FHA is authorized to in- 
sure a minimum annual amortization of 2 
percent of total investment and an annual 
rate of return of not more than 234 per- 
cent on outstanding investment.) (e) The 
Secretary of Defense or his designee would 
be included in the membership of the Na- 
tional Housing Council. 

2. Question. What special provision is 
made for veterans who are defense workers? 

Answer. The bill would provide that vet- 
erans who are defense workers in critical 
defense housing areas could use their vet- 
erans’ home loan benefits under the GI bill 
of rights, without regard to credit and other 
restrictions in the Defense Production Act, 
if the houses involved are within the num- 
ber programed for the. area and are held 
subject to the terms and conditions pre- 
scribed by the Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator for housing built under re- 
laxations of credit restrictions and if the cost 
of the houses does not exceed $10,000, $11,- 
000, or $12,000 for two-bedroom, three-bed- 
room, or four-bedroom family units, respec- 
tively. 

3. Question. What are the financial au- 
thorizations in the bill? 

Answer. The $1,500,000,000 referred to is 
the authorization to FHA to insure up to 
$1,500,000,000 of additional home mortgage 
loans under the FHA mortgage insurance pro- 
visions in critical defense housing areas. This 
authorization could only be used as released 
by the President and only with respect to 
housing in critical defense housing areas. It 
would be used for the existing FHA insurance 
programs as well as the new special defense 
housing program and the military housiag 
insurance program. It does not represent 
expenditures to be made by the Federal Goy- 
ernment. It would be insurance only. Past 
experience over a period of 17 years has been 
that mortgage insurance premiums and fees 
more than cover both administrative ex- 
penses and losses incurred. 

In addition to the increase of mortgage in- 
surance authorizations, the bill would au- 
thorize (a) appropriations for the purposes 
of title ITI—$59,000,000 for the provision of 
housing by the Federal Government and 
$60,000,000 for aid to localities for, and the 
provision of, community facilities and serv- 
ices; (b) the appropriation of $10,000,000 to 
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a revolving fund to be used for the purposes 
of site acquisition in isolated localities unde: 
title IV; and (c) borrowing by the Housing 
Administrator from the Treasury of $15,000,- 
000 for the purposes of prefabricated hous- 
ing loans under title V. 

4. Question. What provision is made for 
families forced to move from sites of new 
defense installations? 

Answer. The bill provides that the Housing 
Administrator may, where he determines that 
persons have been displaced from their homes 
as a result of acquisition of sites for or in 
connection with defense installations or in- 
dustries, authorize such persons to occupy 
or purchase housing assisted under the pro- 
visions of this bill or for which credit re- 
etrictions have been relaxed. 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor at this point two minor cor- 
rections with respect to the “current ex- 
amples of the impact of defense mobi- 
lization activities” appearing as part A 
of the Appendix to the report of the com- 
mittee, beginning at page 83. 

There being no objection, the correc- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

CORRECTION FOR Part A OF THE APPENDIX TO 
THE COMITTEE REPORT on S. 349 

There are two minor corrections with re- 
spect to the “Current Examples of the Im- 
pact of Defense Mobilization Activities” ap- 
pearing as part A of the Appendix to the 
report of the committee beginning at page 83. 

MOBILE, ALA. 

The example indicated that plant expan- 
sion, totaling more than $90,000,090, was 
planned for the Mobile area, with tax amor- 
tization assistance, for defense production. 
The Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. and 
the Ideal Cement Co. were included among 
the companies proceeding with plant expan- 
sion and the $90,000,000 figure took into ac- 
count the costs of the plant expansion to be 
undertaken by these two companies in the 
area. The Tennesseé Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co, is planning construction of ore terminal 
facilities at Mobile and Ideal Cement Co. also 
is planning plant expansion there. However, 
it appears that the actual cost of this 
planned construction will be less than the 
amount previously understood. 

SCRANTON-WILKES-BARRE AREA 

It was reported that Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp. was planning establishment of new 
fron and steel production facilities in Falls 
Township, Pa., costing $326,000,000, with tax 
amortization assistance. However, Falls 
Township was incorrectly identified as being 
in the Scranton-Wilkes-Barre area. Actu- 
ally, it is in Bucks County, Pa., in the vicinity 
of Morrisville, adding to the already inten- 
sively developed industry of that area. 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I 
should like to follow the excellent state- 
ment which the Senator from South 
Carolina has made with reference to the 
housing bill, and to express my point of 
view as a member of the committee. 

I am deeply grateful to the Senator 
for the gracious reference he made to my 
service as a member of the committee, in 
which he said that title I, which serves 
to unify the committee’s approach to the 
whole problem, is one of the good results 
of the efforts of the Senator from Utah. 
So I should like to express myself briefly 
as to title I, which was written into the 
bill by the committee during the period 
in which the bill was under study. 

I think the first characteristic of the 
bill which we should note is the fact that 
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it is a defense-housing bill, and that ref- 
erences to other aspects of housing have 
been carefully kept out of it. If that had 
not been the case, we might have been 
here a long time trying to amend all the 
housing legislation which has been passed 
by the Congress during recent sessions. 
I hope that nothing will happen to 
change the bill in such a way as to open 
up such a broad area. Obviously, if it 
is to be a defense-housing bill, the first 
thing we must have is a definition of 
“defense area,” so that the limitations 
imposed by the bill may have meaning 
and validity. 

This is the part of title I to which I 
made a little contribution, and it is im- 
portant to realize that if this part of the 
bill is retained without amendment, no 
housing can be built under its provisions 
except in areas which are vitally affected 
by the defense effort, either by the build- 
ing of a new defense plant or military 
installation, or by the reactivation of an 
existing plant or the expansion of a plant. 
In other words, the bill does not make it 
possible for an administrative officer to 
pick out an area he wants to favor and 
say, “This is a defense area.” In order 
to qualify, not only must new projects 
be provided, or existing projects substan- 
tially expanded, but there must be evi- 
dence that the existing population of 
the area cannot provide the required 
workers. In other words, there must be 
evidence that newcomers are entering the 
area for whom housing must be pro- 
vided. It will not be made an excuse for 
an area, which can actually take in its 
stride this new defense activity, to be 
given an advantage over some other area, 
The bill is intended to provide housing 
for persons who need it because there is 
not such housing available, It is not 
intended to permit preferential treat- 
ment of a particular area merely because 
there happens to be in the area a defense 
plant or a military installation. 

Another feature of the bill which I 
like and which is due to the fact that 
the bill has been conscientiously writ- 
ten in committee, all members of the 
committee contributing to the process, 
is that the bill preserves an opportunity 
for private American competitive enter- 
prise to provide the housing facilities and 
community facilities necessary. 

I am sure many forces in the United 
States had hoped that the defense hous- 
ing bill would provide a vehicle by which 
subsidized Federal housing could be ex- 
panded. We have labored very dili- 
gently to see to it that Government 
housing would be employed only as a 
last resort and that it would be resorted 
to only when all other means have obvi- 
ously failed. To that end certain pro- 
visions were plainly written into the bill. 
The subject has been discussed briefly 
by the Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. MAYBANK], but I should like to dis- 
cuss it a little more in detail because to 
me it is the heart of the bill. 

The first provision, section 102 (a), 
makes it mandatory upon the Housing 
and Home Finance Administrator to 
measure the need in a given defense area. 
In other words, it is not an open-ended 
bill under which the building of an in- 
definite number of dwelling units would 
be permitted once an area has been cer- 
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tified as a defense area. The bill would 
provide for the construction of only 
such units as would be needed to supply 
the deficiency in a critical defense area. 
The Administrator would be required to 
determine, by survey, not only the num- 
ber of units needed but the types, the 
rate of rental, and other conditions 
which would provide a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the problem. Having thus di- 
rected how the number of required units 
is to be determined, the bill specifies the 
manner in which the designated number 
may be provided. 

The first obvious step is to relax the 
existing credit restrictions so that the 
norma] building industry in an area may 
have the incentive to supply the neces- 
sary houses without the application of 
the brake of credit restrictions. It has 
been determined to be proper to apply 
the brake to the United States as a whole 
because it is obvious that we do not have 
all the building materials which are 
necessary to continue construction at the 
present rate and because it has been de- 
termined that our present program is 
inflationary in a period when we should 
apply a brake to inflation. Obviously, 
we should not apply it to a defense areg 
in which the aim is to get more houses 
and get them quickly. So the first step 
is to relax residential credit restrictions, 
That permits title I and title II of the 
existing FHA law to become freely op- 
perative, and it should have the effect 
of providing a substantial number of 
houses without any further incentive. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr.SCHOEPPEL. Ishould like to ask 
the distinguished Senator from Utah 
whether the use of the word “relax” in- 
stead of the word “remove” gives ample 
leeway for a proper development of de- 
fense areas without the necessity of re- 
moving restrictions. My reason for 
asking the question is that I have re- 
ceived some mail and some requests 
approaching the problem from the 
standpoint that restrictions should have - 
been removed, rather than relaxed. 

Mr. BENNETT. It is my impression 
that the committee, in using the word 
“relax,” assumed that the restrictions 
would be removed to extent neces- 
sary to encourage the construction of the 
class of houses needed by the defense 
workers. I may be in error, and per- 
haps the distinguished chairman of the 
committee can answer the question. 

Mr. MAYBANK. If relaxation of 
regulation X did not do the job, recourse 
could be had to title IX. We would not 
want to completely remove restrictions 
on houses that would seil for, say, $25,- 
000. That would not help the defense 
workers for whom this bill is directed. 
In fact it might well hurt the defense 
effort. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Would not the word “re- 
lax” actually give a little more authority 
to the housing officer who handled the 
matter, and at the same time not com- 
pletely remove restrictions if he did not 
think it necessary to do so? In other 
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words, it might be possible to use a simple 
method of relaxing the restrictions with- 
out entirely removing them, and, there- 
fore, not have to go beyond that point. 

Mr. BENNETT. I do not think that 
the disagreement is serious. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I think it was the 
sense of the committee that the word 
“relax” was not intended to remove 
credit restrictions across the board in a 
particular area. 

Mr. BENNETT, Also, we do not in- 
tend to say that no credit restrictions 
shall apply, or that there should be no 
down payment, or anything like that. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. BENNETT. So far as I am con- 
cerned, relaxation of regulation X would 
go a long way toward restoring what in 
normal times was sufficient incentive to 
build 1,400,000 houses in America. 

The bill takes another step. It has 
been suggested that in these difficult 
times such normal terms might not be 
sufficient to attract private capital to de- 
fense areas, particularly areas which 
are relatively isolated, or present some 
local problem. Realizing that probably 
the greatest need in defense areas is for 
dwelling units for rent, rather than for 
giving a man an opportunity to build his 
own house, we incorporated title II, 
which is restricted entirely to property 
to be built for rental, title II at a quick 
reading would seem to resemble very 
closely the old FHA title VI which was 
terminated sometime after the end of 
World War II. But there are interest- 
ing differences, and the differences are 
set forth in the committee report on 
page 29. 

Under the old title VI, the 90-percent 
formula was considered on the basis of 
necessary current cost, which permitted 
extravagance, It was a sort of cost-plus 
situation. No restriction was placed on 
the mortgage in terms of cost. Under 
the new title, title II, the mortgage is 
based on 90 percent of the acceptable 
risk. In other words, the agency may 
determine that because of the nature of 
the community it would be willing to 
take a greater risk or a lesser risk than 
under other existing FHA titles. The 
plan proposed in title II of this bill seems 
to be a little stiffer provision than the 
old title VI provision. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. I notice that title I pro- 
vides: 

Notwithstanding any other provisions of 
this act, the authority contained in title II, 
III, or IV of this act shall not be exercised 
in any area unless the President shall have 
determined that such area is a critical de- 
fense-housing area. 


If an area has already been found to 
be eligible under the so-called Maybank- 
Wherry Act, under which housing is con- 
structed in connection with permanent 
military installations, I am wondering if 
it would be necessary for the President to 
make a new finding that it is a critical 
defense-housing area. 

Mr. BENNETT. It is my understand- 
ing that it would, because the rather 
careful definition in this bill of a critical 
defense area might not be sustained by 
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the previous finding, which authorized 
the Maybank-Wherry construction. 

Mr. CASE. In other words, a new 
finding would be necessary? 

Mr. BENNETT. That is my under- 
standing of the bill. 

Mr. CASE. I should like to ask one 
further question, if the Senator will in- 
dulge me. 

Mr. BENNETT. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. CASE. On page 59 of the bill, 
section 902 reads in part as follows: 

The Commissioner is hereby authorized 
and directed to transfer to such fund the 
sum of $10,000,000 from the War Housing 
Insurance Fund established pursuant to the 
provisions of section 602 of this act. General 
expenses of operation of the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration under this title may be 
charged to the National Defense Housing 
Insurance Fund. 


I am wondering if that would permit 
depletion of the National Defense Hous- 
ing Insurance Fund by charging to it 
certain operating expenses. 

Mr. BENNETT. Whether they were 
charged to the fund or to the appropria- 
tion for the department, I think it would 
be a minor consideration, would it not? 

Mr. CASE, That depends on how one 
looks at it. When the Housing Organi- 
zation—an over-all agency—was created 
2 years ago the argument was made that 
we were turning loose the agency with- 
out any congressional control. The only 
answer that was made was that Congress 
would have a control by having an op- 
portunity to review the operating fund 
requests. For a number of years, when 
money was made available to the Na- 
tional Housing Agency, the Secretary of 
the Treasury was authorized to purchase 
the evidences of indebtedness or obliga- 
tions; but in the last general housing 
act the words “and directed” were in- 
serted, in addition to the language which 
authorized the Secretary to purchase the 
evidences of indebtedness, so that it be- 
came possible, up to the extent of $1,000,- 
000,000, for the head of the Housing 
Agency to turn over his debentures to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and the 
Secretary of the Treasury had no option. 
He was required to purchase them. In 
other words, he was authorized to use the 
proceeds of the bond sales and purchase 
the debentures of the National Housing 
Authority. 

I always felt that that was a device 
to get around the constitutional require- 
ment of an act of Congress in order to 
get money out of the Federal Treasury. 
But it passed, nevertheless. However, I 
recall that it was said that Congress 
would have some opportunity to review 
the operations of the Housing Agency, 
because it would be called upon to pass 
on requests for funds for operating ex- 
penses. I am wondering if this is not a 
device to give the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration an opportunity to use 
money out of the War Housing Insur- 
ance Fund for operating expenses, and 
thereby escape any congressional review 
of its operations. 

Mr. BENNETT. I do not know the 
answer to that question. As the Senator 
is aware, I am a new Member of this 
body. Certain other laws were enacted, 
and I have not had time to become ac- 
quainted with them. 
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Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I did nov hear the 
first part of the remarks of the Senator 
from South Dakota, but I do not believe 
that this is intended to be a device to 
get around what I understood the Sen- 
ator to refer to as the congressional 
check on the Housing Agency. 

Mr. BENNETT. I think the commit- 
tee would be very happy to compare this 
provision with the provision in the exist- 
ing law involving the insurance fund, to 
see whether or not it operates in a dif- 
ferent manner. If it does, I think it 
might well be questioned. 

Mr. CASE. I wonder if the chairman 
of the committee will tell me the source 
of the money in the War Housing Insur- 
ance Fund. Where does it come from? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Utah yield so that the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota mry ask a ques- 
tion of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. It comes from pre- 
miums, fees, and other charges collected 
by the FHA from its insuring operations. 
It is a self-sustaining operation. The 
Senator is quite familiar with the han- 
dling of insurance mortgages. What 
money is the Senator speaking of? 

Mr. CASE. I question the use of the 
$10,600,000 for operating expenses. 

Mr. MAYBANK. That is merely an 
authorization for them to transfer from 
the present title VI fund. 

Mr. CASE. The sentence which 
bothers me is the last sentence on the 
page: 

General expenses of operation of the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration under this title 
may be charged to the National Defense 
Housing Insurance Fund. 


I do not want to see capital funds used 
for operating expenses. 

Mr. BENNETT. Will the Senator 
withhold his question so as to give us an 
opportunity to run down the informa- 
tion? 

Mr. CASE. Iam glad to withhold the 
question. I appreciate the consideration 
given by the Senator. 

Mr. BENNETT. I now go forward 
with the consideration of my analysis of 
title I. 

I have indicated that after the resi- 
dential credit restrictions had been re- 
laxed, and in the hope of establishing 
a condition under which builders would 
be induced, with private investment, to 
build an adequate number of dwelling 
units for rent, the committee wrote into 
the bill title II. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator is now dis- 
cussing the rental housing situation, is 
he not? 

Mr. BENNETT. That is correct. 

Mr. LONG. I should like to ask the 
Senator with reference to the equity 
which private capital will have to put 
into the rental housing units, as to 
whether there is an adequate guaranty 
to assure the Nation that there will be 
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some actual equity cash on the part of 
the builder in the rental housing units. 

What I specifically have in mind is 
the practice which the junior Senator 
from Louisiana has opposed on several 
previous occasions, whereby it is possible 
for builders to construct homes at, let 
us say, 80 percent of the estimated cost 
of the rental housing units, with the 
Government guaranteeing a 90-percent 
loan, with the result that the builder 
would pocket 10 percent of the money 
which the Government had guaranteed, 
and actually have no equity at all in- 
volved in the housing unit. Are there 
adequate safeguards in this bill to pre- 
vent such a thing happening? 

Mr. BENNETT. That safeguard is 
contained in paragraph (e) in line 3 on 
page 66. However, I should like to in- 
form the junior Senator from Louisiana 
that this section will undoubtedly be 
greatly discussed, and probably amend- 
ed and modified before the bill is passed, 
because there are already two or three 
suggested amendments pending to this 
section. It was the purpose of the com- 
mittee to write a section which would 
make it impossible for a builder to re- 
ceive more on the mortgage than he ac- 
tually put into the project. 

Mr. LONG. I assume, then, that the 
Senator is willing to write effective lan- 
guage into the bill which will assure 
that the builder will not receive more 
money than he is actually, required to 
expend to build the housing units, 

Mr. BENNETT. That is correct. All 
the proposed variations of this section, 
as well as the section, as it stands in the 
bill as reported, require a certification 
from the builder that he has not in fact 
received more money on the mortgage 
than the cost of che building, and require 
him to return such excess, if he has re- 
ceived it. The only difference is in the 
technical requirements of such certifica- 
tion. I would certainly oppose the bill 
if it still permitted a builder to take out 
of his mortgage more money than he 
put into the cost of the process. 

Mr. LONG. I certainly hope that that 
has been worked out, because as a former 
member of the committee I have several 
times attempted to achieve that result, 
invariably without success; but I be- 
lieve that sooner cr later we should ac- 
complish it. 

Mr. BENNETT. I do not know of any 
member of the committee who is not de- 
termined to see that it is accomplished. 

Mr, MAYBAIK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Utah yield to me so I 
may answer the Senator from South Da- 
kota? 

Mr. BENNETT. I am very happy to 
yield to the Senator from South Caro- 
lina. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HoL- 
LAND in the chair). The Senator from 
South Carolina has asked the Senator 
from Utah to yield to him so he may 
answer a previous question asked by the 
Senator from South Dakota. The Sen- 
ator from Utah has yielded for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator from 
South Dakota, as I understand, asked a 
question with respect to the committee 
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amendment on page 59, from line 17 
through line 23. 

Mr. CASE. Yes. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I recall that the 
committee placed the sum of $10,000,000 
in that provision so that work might be 
begun on the program. As the Senator 
knows, the war housing insurance fund 
has been built up to a very large sum, 
I want to be frank with the Senator, 
as, of course, he knows I always am. 

Some Senators differ with me in re- 
gard to the provision under considera- 
tion. The Senator from South Dakota 
referred to the language— 

General expenses of operation of the Fede 
eral Housing Administration under this title 
may be charged to the national defense 
housing insurance fund, 


As I understand the statement of the 
Senator from South Dakota, he is not 
entirely correct. We know that the in- 
surance fund has a very large reserve. 
The Senator is aware, of course, that the 
agency must come before the Appropria- 
tions Committee for its appropriations, 
The purpose of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee in placing the provi- 
sion in the bill was to get the program 
started, for it is essential that it be start- 
ed as soon as possible. Then it will be 
necessary for the agency to come to the 
Appropriations Committee and receive 
permission to use funds granted by the 
Appropriations Committee for the pur- 
pose in question. They cannot spend 
any of this money for administrative ex- 
penses until they go before the Appro- 
priations Committee and the Congress 
approves an authorization for that pur- 
pose. This is exactly the same as all 
other FHA insurance funds under the 
other titles of the National Housing Act— 
the general expenses of operation under 
each title are charged against the in- 
surance fund for that title, but they can- 
not spend money for administrative ex- 
penses until the Congress authorizes 
them to do so. That is my interpreta- 
tion of the provision. I am glad the 
Senator from South Dakota called the 
matter to the attention of the Senate. 
Other Senators may not agree with me, 
but that is my position. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Utah yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. Yes. 

Mr. CASE. I greatly appreciate the 
frank answer made by the distinguished 
chairman of the committee. It occurs 
to me that even under that interpreta- 
tion an amendment of some kind should 
be presented. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Perhaps an amend- 
ment can be offered to the committee 
amendment, whereby this can be made 
perfectly clear. We could make it per- 
fectly clear that we want administra- 
tive expenses under this title subject to 
the regular appropriation process. 

Mr. CASE. It seems to me the situa- 
tion could be corrected in that manner, 
* of simply providing for a trans- 

er. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The purpose of the 
committee in using this language was to 
get the program started, because there 
is such a great clamor that action be 
taken, and it is so essential that the work 
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be begun immediately, if we are going 
to do anything at all. The Senator 
knows that in certain sections of the 
country if construction is not begun 
within the next 2 months the best part 
of the working year will have been lost. 

Mr. CASE. I have no objection to 
implementing the act and getting the 
work under way, but apparently the War 
Housing Insurance Fund is in the na- 
ture of a trust fund, established for a 
certain purpose. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Yes. 

Mr. CASE. And to transfer $10,000,- 
000, which will be charged off to operat- 
ing expenses, and will be gone, hardly 
seems right. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I know every mem- 
ber of the committee feels as I do about 
that matter. As chairman of the com- 
mittee, I shall be glad to accept an 
amendment so that in no uncertain 
terms we will make sure that the Ap- 
propriations Committee will carry 
through the necessary procedure. 

Mr. CASE. I much prefer to have the 
appropriate amendment provided by the 
chairman or by the staff of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I shall be g.ad to 
follow that course. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Utah yield to me so I 
may address myself to the Senator from 
South Dakota? 

Mr. BENNETT, I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. As a matter of fact, 
when the first bill which came to the 
committee was drafted, it must have 
been about the ist of January, so one 
can understand how that provision was 
written into the bill in anticipation of 
early action. The fact of the matter 
is that before the measure is passed by 
the Senate, is acted upon by the House, 
and goes through conference, we will 
have arrived pretty nearly at the end 
of the fiscal year, when money will be 
available. For practical purposes that 
section could be stricken from the bill 
entirely, and it would do no harm. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Utah yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL, With reference to 
the inquiry made by the distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] COV- 
ering subsection (e) on page 66 of the 
bill, and for the purpose of getting the 
point into the Recorp in this colloquy, 
was it not the unanimous intention of 
the entire committee to put proper safe- 
guards into the bill that would absolute- 
ly prevent the loose, questionable prac- 
tices which developed under the old sec- 
tion 6, namely, whereby a builder could 
take a mortgage for 90 percent, and per- 
haps do the entire job for 75 or 80 per- 
cent? Was not that the reason why we 
required the mortgagor to certify un- 
der oath as to what his expenses were, 
so we would have an absolute check on 
the builder? 

Mr, BENNETT. That is my under- 
standing. My memory is the same as 
that of the Senator from Kansas. The 
only problem we will face, before the 
bill is passed, is as to the actual word- 
ing of this particular amendment. I do 
not think anyone is in disagreement as 
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to the intent. There are some technical 
problems. 

I should like to recur briefly to title II, 
which, as I have already indicated, is 
for the purpose of stimulating the build- 
ing of rental houses, both in single fami- 
ly units and in two or four family units, 
or in multiple apartment type units. 
Remembering always that there is a 
limit to the number of houses which can 
be built in any community, under this 
measure a certain limit will be set by 
the Administrator. 

This is the process which will be fol- 
lowed: First, the Administrator will de- 
termine the need. Second, the credit re- 
strictions will be removed or relaxed to 
encourage individual building, or the 
building of properties for sale or rent, 
and then, if that fails to produce the 
number required, according to the Ad- 
ministrator’s findings, then title II will 
be operative. When title II becomes op- 
erative it will be necessary for the Ad- 
ministrator to make a public announce- 
ment of that fact, and to allow 60 days 
in which builders may file applications 
for mortgages under the title. During 
that 60 days it is assumed that the com- 
munity and the Administrator will be 
able to find the definite answer as to 
whether the necessary number will be 
provided by private industry, or whether 
Federal building must be resorted to. I 
do not think the figure 60 is a magic fig- 
ure. Maybe it should be 90 or 120 days. 
There should be adequate time for the 
builders to prepare the necessary data 
and submit the applications. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield further, let me 
point out that under that provision, 60 
days would be provided; but it would 
also be necessary to provide the appro- 
priations, and that would take a con- 
siderable amount of time, of course. 

Mr. BENNETT. Yes; and I shall re- 
fer to that. 

Mr. President, under the present pro- 
visions of the bill there would be a clear 
period in which private industry will 
have 60 days in which to decide whether 
it wishes to build houses under the 
favorable conditions set forth in the bill. 
Not until that time has passed, and then 
only, can Federal funds be considered for 
appropriation to build Government-con. 
structed housing units in a particular 
area; and they can be considered only 
to the extent that the amount of hous- 
ing it indicated as will be provided by 
private industry falls short of the total 
amount certified by the administration 
as being required. To be specific, if the 
Administrator in a given areas says, We 
need 1,000 dwelling units,” and if it is 
indicated that as a result of the relax- 
ation of credit regulations, 200 of them 
will be provided, and if then it is ap- 
parent that as a result of the implemen- 
tation of title II, after the 60-day wait- 
ing period another 700 will be furnished, 
there will remain 100 units which pri- 
vate investors for one reason or an- 
other apparently are unwilling to pro- 
vide. At that point, and only at that 
point, can the Federal Government use 
Federal funds to build housing in that 
particular community, and only to the 
extent of the deficiency. 
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The bill provides, in detail, limita- 
tions on the size and type of housing 
which can be provided by Federal 
funds. There is no provision in the bill 
for subsidized public housing. The bill 
assumes that whatever housing is built 
with Federal funds will be rented at a 
rate which will cover the cost of build- 
ing and maintaining the houses for 
occupancy. 

Mr. President, I think I have indicated 
my interest in Title I, in the develop- 
ment of which I had a great deal to do, 
so far as housing is concerned. 

Title I and title III cover the supply- 
ing of community facilities and services. 
As the chairman of the committee, the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. MAY- 
BANK], indicated in his statement, there 
can be no question that in certain com- 
munities the existing facilities and serv- 
ices will not be adequate to absorb the 
burdens incident to the additional hous- 
ing which may be provided under this 
bill. Our concern in the development of 
the sections of the bill which provide for 
community facilities and services was to 
see to it that such services would, as rap- 
idly as possible, come under the control 
and management and ownership of the 
local government agencies. Of course it 
would be ridiculous to have a sewer sys- 
tem in a given community operate to a 
certain point under the sponsorship and 
management of the municipal officers of 
the community, and then have an ex- 
tention of the sewer system operated by 
the United States Government. I am 
sure the bill is provided with adequate 
safeguards along such lines. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Utah yield to the Senator 
from South Carolina? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Iam glad the distin- 
guished Senator from Utah has dealt 
with the question of the supplying of 
community facilities, because it was the 
desire of the committee not to have a 
part in the building of towns, such as 
were built during World War II. All 
during World War II, I happened to be 
a member of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, and I know what was done in re- 
gard to the building of towns. I men- 
tion this matter because only yesterday, 
representatives of the Atomic Energy 
Commission appeared before the Appro- 
priations Committee with their requests 
for funds for the coming fiscal year; and 
we found that it is still costing the 
Federal Government approximately 
$400,000 a year to operate the town 
which the Federal Government built at 
Oak Ridge. We are paying the con- 
tractor alone $90,000 a year. Two 
years ago, as I recall, the contractor was 
paid by the Federal Government ap- 
proximately $180,000; but, as Mr. Wil- 
liams, the general manager, testified yes- 
terday before the committee, that 
amount has now been reduced. Yet, at 
this time we find that in connection with 
the 1952 budget we shall be paying the 
company that is managing the town of 
Oak Ridge $90,000 a year. 

It is the desire of the committee to 
get away from any Government-built or 
Government-owned towns. 
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If it is found to be necessary for the 
Federal Government to provide commu- 
nity facilities in remote areas where Gov- 
ernment installations are made, in case 
the local groups or the State cannot pro- 
vide such facilities—and, after all, as the 
Senator from Utah has said, we must 
remember that no one asked the Federal 
Government to make those installa- 
tions—the Federal Government will be 
losing a great deal of money year after 
year unless the facilities are put into the 
hands of the local authorities, and the 
Federal Government is relieved of the 
necessity of operating them. 

I mention this matter in view of the 
fact that only yesterday in the Appro- 
priations Committee we were dealing 
with a 3-year contract—we would have 
preferred a shorter term, but it was nec- 
essary to make one for 3 years—at the 
rate of $90,000 a year, with the company 
which only manages the town at Oak 
Ridge. In addition, the Federal Govern- 
ment still has to pay the costs of main- 
tenance, including the cost of painting 
the houses, and other maintenance costs. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I am 
glad the Senator from South Carolina 
has made that statement, because it re- 
minds me of a point I wish to make, 
namely, that I am sure there is no State 
in the Union in which the citizens want 
a Government town built in their com- 
munity. I am sure that the citizens of 
South Caretina whose little communities 
surround the location on which an 
atomic energy installation will be built, 
hope that development will bring growth 
and new citizens to their communities. 
They hope that eventually the new facil- 
ities will provide income to their com- 
munities and that the new citizens will 
become taxpayers and will become in 
fact citizens of the State, and not quasi- 
independent residents living in an area 
which belongs to the Federal Govern- 
ment without any clear relationship to 
the other areas around them. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield further, let me say 
that the States in which such towns have 
been built are very bitterly opposed to 
them. I know that the distinguished 
senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
McKEL.LarR] has been trying for years to 
get rid of Government ownership of the 
town of Oak Ridge, Tenn. Every time 
that question has come before the Ap- 
propriations Committee, he has tried to 
have action taken which would do away 
with the Government ownership of that 
town, but it is a very difficult thing to do. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I do 
not think any of us wishes to create a 
new type of municipality all over the 
United States. We would prefer to 
strengthen and preserve those that al- 
ready are in existence. 

The final section of the first title of 
the bill writes a date beyond which this 
bill may not operate. That date is June 
30, 1953. In other words, this is a de- 
fense measure. It is assumed that by 
the end of June 1953 we shall know all 
the areas which must be designated as 
critical defense areas, and we shall have 
had ample opportunity at least to start 
construction of the housing which may 
be needed in those areas. So the com- 
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mittee very carefully provided that this 
measure shall expire on June 30, 1953, so 
far as new projects under the bill are 
concerned—thus assuring the people of 
the United States that this measure will 
not be used to enable certain communi- 
ties to continue to have some kind of 
preferential treatment in respect to 
credit or to mortgage insurance. 

Mr. President, I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity I have had to express my point of 
view regarding the bill and to attempt 
to answer the questions which have been 
asked. Unless there are other questions, 
I now yield the floor. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
bill before the Senate today is an im- 
mensely improved measure compared to 
the bill which came to the committee 
earlier in the year. The first draft of 
the bill began with what I call a con- 
gressional stump speech; it had five 
pages of declaration of policy. Frankly, 
Mr. President, I always have some ap- 
prehension about general terminology 
in a declaration of policy or in a pre- 
amble, for often it becomes the vehicle 
for interpretation of the act, and we 
suddenly discover that there is infinitely 
more latitude in a piece of legislation 
than we expected. So I think the com- 
mittee very wisely struck out the pre- 
amble in its entirety. The committee 
has worked its will upon this measure, 
and, I think, has improved it in many 
particulars. It is not entirely satisfac- 
tory to me, but I go on the theory, after 
a long period of time, that half a loaf is 
better than no bread at all. 

In my brief discussion, I desire to pay 
a compliment to our very genial and 
affable and able chairman. It is a de- 
light and a privilege to work with him. 
I find the same degree of fellowship in 
his committee which I found when I 
served on the Banking and Currency 
Committee of the House more than 15 
years ago; and so it is, in a manner, 
coming back to my early life. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I wish to express 
my appreciation of the very kind re- 
marks of the Senator, and to assure him 
that the feeling is mutual. We are very 
happy to be together, even though we 
have our differences. The Senator says 
half a loaf is better than no bread at all. 
To be frank with the Senator, I some- 
times think this bill is half a loaf, from 
a different viewpoint. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. But the approaches to 
the bill, I think, are essentially funda- 
mental, That is to say, they recognize, 
of course, that in an emergent period, 
when there are inflationary fevers in the 
country, care must be exercised to deter- 
mine how far the program may be car- 
ried. 

I thought it rather an anomalous situ- 
ation that the Federal Reserve System 
should invoke and reserve certain build- 
ing restrictions on private building, and 
that the Congress should then issue a 
blank check to the Housing Administra- 
tor to go afield and build up to about 
$3,000,000,000 worth of the kind of hous- 
ing he desired. There is something 
anomalous in that position, So I think 
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that, on that broad predicate, the com- 
mittee sought to write suitable restric- 
tions. 

Certainly the restrictions which were 
in the bill in the first instance were 
rather loose, but they have been tight- 
ened up to the point where I think there 
is now an assurance to private competi- 
tive enterprise that it will have the first 
whack at the business. It is only in the 
event of its failure that the Government 
would be in the housing field at all. I 
regard that as appropriate. My own 
belief is that too often we have given 
lip service to what is called “free com- 
petitive enterprise.” It sounds nice. It 
is rather an easy-feeling expression. 
But I am not sure that we have always 
carried out the philosophy underlying it. 
So the committee, in its wisdom, under- 
took to provide, as best it could, the safe- 
guards which are written into the earlier 
provisions of the bill, and they are cer- 
tainly much to my desire. 

I have a congenital hostility toward 
Government, housing as such, and I 
would be the last to move the Federal 
Government into that field. It may be 
necessary in rare instances, perhaps, and 
particularly in isolated areas where it is 
impossible to persuade a contractor, who, 
after all, must make a little profit from 
his operation, to build houses privately. 
If it cannot be done, and that situation 
eventuates, then, of course, there is an 
opportunity perhaps for the Government 
to move into the picture. But we trust 
it will be in the most limited degree. 

One other provision of the bill, Mr. 
President, which has not met with my 
favor particularly, is that which relates 
to funds in the sum of $15,000,000, which 
I regard as something of a salute and a 
gesture to the production of prefabri- 
cated units. I see no particular reason 
why the Government of the United 
States should undertake, in a way, to 
subsidize one line of building endeavor 
and not do it for another. I know the 
amount is small, I know it has been 
reasonably well safeguarded; but the 
bill does provide $15,000,000 which the 
Administrator may loan for the purpose 
of augmenting production facilities, and 
also the distribution of prefabricated 
houses; and that would include, of 
course, mobile units. i 

I have an amendment which I expect 
to offer, which will propose to strike out 
the word “production,” so that the $15,- 
000,000 would be available only after pre- 
fabricated units have been developed, to 
transport them from the site of manu- 
facture to the site of erection. I think 
that is about as far as the Federal Gov- 
ernment ought to go in that field. 

Title III deals with Government hous- 
ing, within the limitations, of course, 
which are written into title I, namely, 
the necessity for defining the need, and 
for extending as nearly as possible to pri- 
vate builders within an area an oppor- 
tunity to enter the field, in line with 
which there must be at least 60 days’ 
notice in order to enable them to make 
application for mortgage insurance. If 
they fail, and if there is a rather criti- 
cal and pressing need for housing, 
frankly, I do not know the answer as 
to what should be done, unless it comes 
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in the form of Government building; 
but it would not be a substitution, of 
course; it would only be the Govern- 
ment moving into the field when private 
industry could not carry on the con- 
struction work. 

One other subject to which I think I 
ought to allude is the matter of com- 
munity facilities. Iam rather averse to 
the idea of thrusting the Federal Gov- 
ernment into a State or a community, 
and then, by the supervention of Federal 
law, depriving communities and counties 
and other political subdivisions of au- 
thority over the facilities and other 
things which may be provided there. 
Insofar as language can do it, we have 
endeavored to safeguard that contin- 
gency. 

Now, with respect to the amendments 
which I propose to offer—and I address 
this statement particularly to my good 
friend the Senator from South Caro- 
lina—it occurs to me that in order to 
meet the objection which is heard so 
frequently on the subject of putting the 
Government into the housing field, even 
when an emergency situation exists, per- 
haps we should limit the time to 1 year 
instead of 2. As the Senator from South 
Carolina knows, we put in the bill a cut- 
off date, June 30, 1953. I think that is 
sufficient. The emergency pattern ought 
to be spelled out by that time and we 
should then know where we go from 
there. But with respect to the construc- 
tion of permanent housing units by the 
Government instead of by private enter- 
prise, surely in those areas where there 
is to be a concentration of defense ac- 
tivities, in those areas, isolated in char- 
acter, where perhaps atomic-energy in- 
Stallations will be established, we shall 
surely know within the period of a year 
what will be necessary; and it occurs to 
me that the authority should not run 
for longer than 1 year. 

One other provision of the bill which, 
frankly, has heretofore escaped my at- 
tention, perhaps due to my own lack of 
diligence, is the one on page 92, about 
which I want to ask the chairman of the 


- committee. It is found in subparagraph 


(d) and subparagraph (e), on page 92. 

The contractor who is engaged in the 
development of a project which is gov- 
ernmental in character, namely, Govern- 
ment housing, will have to make a va- 
riety of reports. Paragraph (d) says 
that the contractor who undertakes a 
Government project will have to make a 
monthly report to the Department of 
Labor. Every subcontractor hired by 
him will have to make a 30-day report, 
and the report will have to be made 
within 5 days after the close of the cal- 
endar month. He will have to make 
that report, or those reports, on forms 
furnished by the Department of Labor. 
He will have to indicate, authentically, 
I suppose, as he can, how many persons 
are on his payroll on every particular 
project in which he is engaged, the ag- 
gregate amount of the payrolls, the total 
number of hours worked, and the items 
of expenditure for material. 

Mr. President, certainly a contractor 
is not a bookkeeper. If haste is the con- 
sideration, if we want to have some hous- 


* ing constructed, then, in heaven's name, 
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let us not convert him into a very metic- 
ulous bookkeeper, who will have to as- 
sign quite a number of people to com- 
piling and arranging the data which will 
be required to be filed with the Depart- 
ment of Labor. I notice particularly he 
would have to itemize the expenditures 
for material. If he is going to do a good 
job, and if it is only for the purpose of 
the census reports, it is going to take a 
great deal of time. It is going to impose 
a very considerable expenditure upon 
the contractor, and I cannot for the life 
of me see that it would serve any useful 
purpose whatever. 

One other thing. In paragraph (e) 
there is a provision that— 

The Secretary of Labor shall prescribe 
appropriate standards, regulations, and pro- 
cedures, which shall be observed by the 
Administrator in carrying out the provisions 
of this title. 


If that is an admonition to the Ad- 
ministrator, obviously he will not have 
any choice except to pass it along to the 
contractor; and this must be done par- 
ticularly “with respect to compliance 
with an enforcement of the labor stand- 
ards provisions of this section, as he 
deems desirable. 

Mr. President, I remember when one 
of the largest builders, whose headquar- 
ters are in Washington, came before the 
Banking and Currency Committee of the 
House a few years back. He has done 
a great deal of building, having con- 
structed thousands of units all over the 
country. I believe, as a matter of fact, 
that he built several thousand units in 
the immediate area of my own home. 
I remember the frustration with which 
he approached this matter. He came 
into the committee room one morning 
to testify, and, in sheer exasperation, he 
said, “When you look at all the stand- 
ards, regulations, and inquiries from 
county boards, from States, and from 
the Federal Government, sanitary dis- 
tricts, school districts, park commissions, 
and bureaus, in God’s name, it is like 
sweeping up a room full of duck feathers 
with a baseball bat.” 

Competent builders who have the 
funds and facilities will simply back off 
from this sort of thing, if we load them 
down by imposing on them a great num- 
ber of requirements of this character. 

Of course, the provision relates only 
to Government housing. I do not be- 
lieve a comparable provision is found in 
the first title of the bill, but, notwith- 
standing that fact, we have been led to 
believe that such a provision is urgent 
and necessary and that it must be put 
into effect concurrently with the de- 
fense installations which are contem- 
plated by the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and by the defense establishment. 
If that be so, it occurs to me that we 
should make it just as easy as possible, 
and not load the contractors down with 
too many restrictions. 

I am not unmindful of the fact that 
Government has to proceed upon the 
presumption that it must enforce its 
regulations, be watchful, and keep things 
under surveillance, but I think it is pos- 
sible to go too far in that field, and to 
defeat the very purposes of the measure. 

The committee discussed the whole 
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question of the scaling down of the 
mortgage where the cost of the project 
was not up to the estimate. It is very 
nebulous, Mr. President. But let us sup- 
pose that a house is to cost an esti- 
mated $10,000, with a 90-percent mort- 
gage. The final cost, let us say, is only 
$9,500. Obviously, the amount of the 
mortgage would be scaled down to 
$8,550. What the committee had in 
mind was to make sure that the $450 
which represents the difference between 
the estimate mortgage and the 90 per- 
cent of actual net cost, would redound 
to the mortgagor, or the man who finally 
takes over the house and inherits the 
plaster; and by “plaster” I mean, of 
course, the incumbrance, the mortgage. 
As a matter of equity I think we should 
do that, but we inust be careful. 

I understand the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. BENNETT] will offer an amendment 
containing appropriate language to this 
provision. I also understand that the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douctas] has 
an amendment on the desk. My con- 
cern is that when we define actual net 
cost, and include all the items to make 
sure that no proper item of cost is ex- 
cluded, then it falls as a penalty upon 
the contractor, certainly upon the mort- 
gage investor; and there, again, if we 
make it too difficult, we shall defeat the 
purpose and possibly we shall not get 
the housing desired and intended under 
the bill. 

In the main, Mr. President, I have no 
great exception to the bill. If it had 
been left to me, I would have stricken 
title III entirely. I am not unmindful 
that some rather excellent safeguards 
have been written into the bill, but I 
hope that my genial friend, the chairman 
of the committee, will see and concur in 
the wisdom of my suggestion that we 
make the time 1 year as it applies to 
Government housing of a permanent 
character. I shall not press it, but I 
believe it would satisfy those who would 
strike that title entirely, and certainly 
it would satisfy me. 

So, Mr. President, with that very, very 
modest explanation, for the moment, at 
least, I shall conclude my remarks on 
the bill. 

I am delighted t- see that the Senate 
Chamber is so well populated this after- 
noon [laughter], and I am wondering 
whether there are other Senators who 
may care to address themselves to the 
niceties of the proposal under consid- 
eration. 

I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, we 
have listened to a very good discussion 
of the bill and naturally I cannot hope 
to add much to what has already been 
said. I do not care to prolong the de- 
bate, and I see no reascn why we should 
not be able to dispose of the measure 
today. I am certainly in accord with 
those who would like to accomplish that 


urpose. 

I should like to say a few words re- 
garding the necessity for the bill, and 
something with reference to some of the 
things which I think the bill lacks, and 
some of the changes which I think we 
may later have to make, 
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First, Mr. President, I should like to 
join with those of my colleagues on the 
Banking and Currency Committee in the 
very fine and deserved compliment they 
have paid to the chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. DIP-KSEN. Is the Senator about 
to address himself to the amendment 
which he proposes to offer? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No; but I desire to 
say a few words abcut it in the course of 
my remarks. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Has the Senator of- 
fered his amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Alabama is adding his 
voice to the encomiums which have been 
paid to the Senator from South Carolina, 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. President, I have just learned that 
our amiable chairman has not had any 
lunch. He has been watching the 
course of the bill during the entire ses- 
sion so far, and I want to give him 
ample time to have some lunch, but I 
desire to say, before he leaves, that I 
fully share the feelings voiced by my 
able friend from Illinois, and by other 
Senators who have expressed themselves 
as to the very fine leadership which the 
chairman has exercised, not only in con- 
nection with this bill, but in connection 
with all measures which come before 
the Banking and Currency Committee. 
Particularly do I want to point out that 
we have today in this country a good 
housing program, which is very largely 
due to the measures which the chair- 
man of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, the able Senator from South 
Carolina, has steered through the Sen- 
ate, and has so ably managed in the 
conference committees, to the point that 
those particular measures have been 
written into the law of the land under 
which our housing program goes for- 
ward. 

It happens that even though we had 
a housing program which was function- 
ing well in normal times, naturally, when 
the time came when materials became 
short in supply and labor threatened to 
become short in supply, and everything 
possible had to be done to halt the in- 
flationary spiral, a great part of the 
impact was received by the housing pro- 
gram. So it was that regulation X was 
put into effect because of these unusual 
conditions, and it is because of these 
unusual conditions that we are con- 
fronted today with the necessity of hav- 
ing to write some kind of legislation if 
we are to provide the housing necessary 
to take care of persons who are moving 
into communities in which defense in- 
Stallations become necessary as a part 
of our mobilization program. 

Some may say, “Why can it not all 
be done through a relaxation of regu- 
lation X?” Some persons have asked 
me that question. It can be done only 
to a limited degree. First of all, under 
our conventional housing program, our 
regular normal peacetime housing pro- 
gram, projects must be approved, based 
on economic factors. In other words, 
they must be economically sound. We 
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know that in areas in connection with 
the mobilization program such situa- 
tions may arise that careful and prudent 
investors would not care to build hous- 
ing. The purpose of this proposed legis- 
lation is to take care of workers who 
come in to such areas under abnormal 
and not under normal conditions. We 
must have a more liberal policy to take 
care of such unusual conditions. 

The need was recognized during the 
Second World War, and Congress 
title VI, with its several sections. Under 
title VI a great part of the housing which 
was needed in congested areas was pro- 
vided throughout the war. As a matter 
of fact, we did not terminate title VI 
until last year. I believe March 1, 1950, 
was actually the termination date for 
section 608 applications. Therefore, 
when the conditions which now prevail 
came about, it was felt that again we 
had to have a liberalized policy. 

It would have been very easy, and per- 
haps it would have been the easiest way, 
merely to readopt title VI. However, 
we believed that we had learned some 
things from the operation of the pro- 
gram under title VI. We have tried to 
take advantage of that experience in 
writing the new bill. We have drawn 
on our experience in writing the new 
program for emergency housing during 
the present period of mobilization. 

There is one other reason why we need 
a program different from the peacetime 
program, or the program provided un- 
der title II, which is usually referred to 
as the FHA program. The reason is that 
most of the housing, certainly for the 
time being, needs to be rental housing. 
Workers who move into areas where new 
installations are located will not be ready 
immediately to buy houses. It may well 
be that after they have lived in the area 
for a year or 2 years they may want to 
purchase the house in which they live. 
Therefore, we have provided for housing 
to be both rental and purchase. In other 
words, it may be rented for a period. of 
time, and may be purchased at the end 
of that period, 

It is virtually imposible to build rental 
housing of this type under existing FHA 
legislation. It is for those two reasons 
primarily that the necessity exists for 
this kind of housing legislation. 

Mr, President, some opposition has 
been expressed to title III. Title III of 
the bill relates to public housing and 
community facilities. As has been ex- 
plained, the committee reduced public 
housing toa bare minimum. It provided 
$50,000,000. Fifty million dollars would 
provide for only a nominal number of 
units of public housing. I believe it was 
the unanimous opinion of the commit- 
tee, as I think it is the unanimous opin- 
ion of the entire Senate, that if all hous- 
ing can be built by private industry it 
should be so built. Yet we all recognize 
the fact that there may be instances 
when private enterprise simply will not 
be able to do the job, or will not care to 
do the job. We believe that in such in- 
stances the Government ought to be 
given the right to move in, if it becomes 
necessary. 

There is one thing that we might over- 
look in the situation, namely, that a 
great many workers, particularly workers 
with large families, may find it very diffi- 
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cult to pay the high rental which it will 
be necessary to charge for most of the 
housing. There may arise considerable 
argument in favor of cheaper housing. 
Such housing probably cannot be built 
by private enterprise. A saving results, 
of course, from the fact that in the case 
of Government construction the spon- 
sor’s profit, as it might be called, would 
not be present, and, of course, there is 
always an advantage derived from the 
lower charge for the money obtained and 
from the length of term during which 
the amortization of the project could be 
arranged. However, those are factors 
that can be worked out only from 
experience. 

I think it would be well for the Sen- 
ate to accept the minimum program 
which is provided in the bill. Let us 
hope that private industry will be able to 
build every unit that is needed. The 
amount provided in the bill would be 
for an escape in the event private indus- 
try were not able to handle the situa- 
tion. It is something we may need to 
watch carefully in order to determine 
what future course it may be necessary 
to take. We know that during World 
War II the Government itself built a 
great amount of housing all over the 
country for the purpose of affording 
decent accommodations for workers, 

Mr. President, I have proposed an 
amendment to the bill. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. If the Senator is 
about to discuss his amendment, cer- 
tainly there should be more Senators 
in the Chamber. Therefore, I should 
like to suggest the absence of a quorum 
before the Senator discusses his amend- 
ment, if he desires that I do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator yield for that purpose? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Not at the mo- 
ment. I may say, in response to the 
Senator from Illinois, that I propose to 
discuss the amendment when it is 
offered. My only thought in saying any- 
thing about it at this time is that we 
may not be able to finish consideration 
of the bill today, and I should like to 
have something appear in the RECORD 
regarding the amendment, in the event 
that consideration of the bill should go 
over until tomorrow. It is not my pur- 
pose to discuss the amendment at length 
at this time. I wish merely to say a few 
words akout it in order that something 
may be before Members of the Senate in 
the event the bill is not disposed of 
today. 

The amendment which I have pro- 
posed seeks to continue the stand-by 
authorization which was written into the 
Housing Act of 1950. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair would like to inquire whether the 
Senator has offered his amendment. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No; I have not 
offered it. I used the word “proposed.” 
I am sure many Senators will recall that 
a few years ago it became virtually im- 
possible in many areas, particularly in 
rural and semirural areas, for veterans 
to get a GI housing loan under the 
Veterans’ Administration. A veteran’s 
loan carries an interest rate of 4 percent, 
whereas a conventional FHA loan carries 
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an interest rate of 44% percent. At that 
time it carried an interest rate of 4½ 
percent, It became virtually impossible 
in many areas for veterans to get that 
kind of loan. 

Last year, when the Housing Act was 
under consideration, the committee 
wrote into the bill a provision which 
established a fund of $150,000,000, to be 
available, under the control of the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs, for the 
purpose of making direct GI home loans 
to veterans in the event, and only in the 
event, the veteran was not able to ob- 
tain the loan elsewhere, and was a good 
risk, We wrote the conditions into the 
bill. We predicted at the time that the 
provision would not be heavily used. We 
thought that the mere existence of the 
provision, in the form of stand-by legis- 
lation, would provide protection which 
would lend support to the whole pro- 
gram. Nearly a year has gone by, and 
only $40,000,000 of the $150,000,000 has 
been used. That authorization expires 
June 30. All I am asking is that we con- 
tinue the authorization. I am not ask- 
ing for additional funds, but simply that 
the $150,000,000 which we provided last 
year may continue to be used by the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs. I seek 
to do with it what we do with many of 
our other housing authorizations, that is, 
to set it up on a revolving fund basis so 
that as the paper is sold upon which the 
loans are made, the money may go back 
into the fund and be used over and over 
again. I do not ask that there be au- 
thorized any more than the $150,000,000 
which was originally authorized. 

I did not propose the amendment 
simply out of the blue sky. Most of the 
veterans’ organizations asked that such 
a provision be made. They know what 
it has meant to the veterans’ program. 
I have received telegrams from the 
American Legion, the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, and the Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans, all asking that such an 
amendment be proposed to the bill, and 
setting forth the arguments in favor of 
it. I ask unanimous consent that at this 
point in my remarks the telegrams from 
these three great veterans’ organizations 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

WasuHIncTon, D. C., April 3, 1951. 
The Honorable JOHN SPARKMAN, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We of DAV appreciate your cooperation in 
presenting amendment extending direct- 
loan provisions of Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act. Prior operation this provision, 
proved its merit, and its continuance is es- 
sential for veterans. 

Thank you. 

Francis M. SULLIVAN, 
National Legislative Director, Disabled 
American Veterans. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 3, 1951. 
Senator JOHN SPARKMAN, 
Senate Office Building: 
tfully urge introduction of legisia- 
tion to extend direct home loans to veterans 
in areas where loans through private lending 
channels are not available; present direct 
loan law scheduled to expire June 30, 1951. 
Omar B. KETCHUM, 
Director, Veterans of Foreign Wars 
Legislative Service. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C., April 3, 1951. 
Hon, JoHN SPARKMAN, 
Senate Office Building: 

The American Legion is gravely concerned 
over the June 30, 1951, expiration date of 
the supplemental direct-loan program under 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. This 
program has made it possible for more than 
11,000 veterans residing in areas where pri- 
vate financing under the GI bill was not 
available to acquire homes under the loan- 
guaranty program. It is estimated that only 
half the funds set aside for this purpose will 
be used by June 30. This program has been 
of immeasurable value not only in making 
these benefits available in semirural areas 
but because of the effect it has had in stabi- 
lizing a 4-percent interest rate on GI loans. 
The American Legion is mandated by its last 
national convention to seek an extension of 
this most worth-while and important pro- 
gram. In this connection we urge that you 
exert every effort to obtain such an amend- 
ment to S, 349. 

Mites D. KENNEDY, 
Director, National Legislative Commis- 
sion, the American Legion. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I do 
not intend by mentioning these three 
organizations to exclude other veterans’ 
organizations. Many of them have also 
expressed interest, but it so happens that 
I have before me telegrams from the 
three which I have mentioned. 

A few minutes ago I started to say 
something about title III. I did say 
something about it, but my remarks 
were limited principally to housing which 
the Federal Government might build, 
I failed to include in my remarks some- 
thing about community facilities. Of 
course, that subject is also taken care of 
in title III. I þelieve that the commit- 
tee is pretty well agreed as to the need 
for some kind of Federal help for com- 
munity facilities. We know that during 
World War II we had a large program 
for community facilities. Many com- 
munities throughout the country which 
felt the impact of labor migrating into 
their midst in order to work in military 
defense installations simply were not 
able to take care of the load which was 
thrown upon them. We recognized the 
equity of the Federal Government, 
which had been responsible for creating 
this condition, helping to take care of it. 

So it was that we passed the Lanham 
Act and various other acts which made 
an offer from the Federal Government 
of a certain percentage to take care of 
such additional facilities, or expansion 
of facilities, as might be necessary be- 
cause of the increased load. We have 
provided for a continuation of that pro- 
gram in a rather modest way, I think, in 
this bill. 

Some have opposed the bill because 
they feel that no program at all is 
needed. I think one is needed, and I 
have tried in a very sketchy way to show 
why I think so. Some have opposed the 
bill because they felt that it was not 
adequate. I suppose it is natural to have 
those two viewpoints on almost any piece 
of legislation. I think I have never seen 
a piece of legislation which suited me 
exactly, 100 percent. Any piece of legis- 
lation is a compromise at best, and that 
is what this bill represents, as the com- 
mittee has reported it. It is a compro- 
mise of the divergent views of members 
of the committee and of the various wit- 
nesses who appeared before us. 
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I feel that legislation is necessary, and 
that this bill, even though it does not do 
all the things which I think we ought to 
do, represents, certainly for the time 
being, about the best piece of legisla- 
tion we can offer. I think it would be 
a good thing for the Congress to enact 
this bill. Let us put it on the statute 
books and get it operating, so that we 
may see how it works. We can always 
change it if it does not work satisfac- 
torily. 

We are all hoping to do our best to 
help along the defense program. We 
feel that adequate housing is essential 
for the workers who are going to help 
in the defense program; and yet we also 
want to do our part in holding down 
the inflationary spiral, which might 
threaten the very economy of the 
Nation. 

I believe that the bill which we offer, 
imperfect as it may seem to any partic- 
ular person, represents just about as 
good a compromise as we could possibly 
get out of the committee, taking into 
consideration the conflicting views and 
desires. 

Mr. President, there are many things 
I might say about the bill, but I stated 
in the beginning that I was going to be 
brief and sketchy. I wish to cooperate 
in every way I can in helping to move 
the bill along toward final passage. I 
therefore yield the floor at this time. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for a 
quorum call be rescinded and that 
further proceedings under the call be 
suspended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Frear in the chair). Is there objection? 

Mr. MAYBANK, Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, may I ask 
the reason for the request? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I made the reauest 
for the convenience of the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Fercuson] who has some 
observations he wishes to make. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I wanted to know 
the reason for the request, because some 
of us were endeavoring to reach an 
agreement with respect to voting. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
wish to make a brief statement. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, be- 
fore the Senator from Michigan begins 
his statement, and reserving the right to 
object—and I shall not object, of 
course—is it not the idea of the Senator 
from Illinois, however, that before we 
begin considering the amendments we 
should have a quorum call? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That was my idea. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I understand that 
the purpose at the present time in ask- 
ing that the suggestion of the absence of 
@ quorum be withdrawn is to allow the 
Senator from Michigan to speak. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes; it is for his con- 
venience, inasmuch as he has some ob- 
servations to make. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, it 
seems to me that if we are to complete 
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action on the defense housing bill today, 
we should have a quorum call. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Apropos of that ob- 
servation, let me say that I thought it 
probably was the intention to let the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill go over 
until Monday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair would like to call attention to the 
fact that the present debate is out of 
order. R 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
was making a statement in connection 
with my reservation of the right to ob- 
ject to the request which has been made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair misunderstood the Senator. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, let me say 
that I hope we shall have a quorum call 
and then shall ascertain whether we can 
work out some arrangement in regard to 
the further consideration of the defense 
housing bill, because many Senators will 
be away on Monday; and if the Senator 
does not make further progress on the 
housing bill on Friday, tomorrow, the re- 
sult will be that we shall have to post- 
pone further action on the housing bill 
until Tuesday. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair must insist that this debate is out 
of order. 

Is there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Illinois that the suggestion 
of the absence of a quorum be withdrawn 
and thet the order for the calling of the 
roll be rescinded? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 


STRENGTHENING THE LOYALTY 
PROGRAM 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, on 
February 7, almost 2 months ago, a jury 
in a Federal court in New York City 
found William Remington, a former 
Government employee, guilty of perjury, 
in having asserted that he had never 
been a Communist. 

That was a highly important decision. 
In the words of the trial judge, in pass- 
ing upon Remington’s application for 
bail pending appeal, the proof of the 
charge against Remington, as the jury 
found, “necessarily involved proof at 
least of the defendant's disloyalty.” In 
other words, the jury found, in effect, 
that there was evidence and proof of 
Remington’s disloyalty. 

Mr. President, that was the same Wil- 
liam Remington who just 2 years ago 
had been completely cleared of disloy- 
alty charges by the Government’s Loy- 
alty Board. It should be noted that Mr. 
Remington had been found guilty by the 
board of the agency in which he was 
employed, but on appeal to the Loyalty 
Review Board he was entirely cleared of 
the charge and was allowed to return to 
work in the Government. 

The Remington conviction pointed an 
accusing finger at the Government's so- 
called loyalty program. I spoke to the 
Senate February 8 and pointed out an 
unbelievable paradox: According to the 
logic of the loyalty program’s operations, 
this same William Remington, a con- 
victed Communist whose conviction 
proved his disloyalty, could return im- 
mediately to Government employment 
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and trust if he were otherwise free to do 
so, as far as the loyalty program and the 
Loyalty Board were concerned. 

I am sure that conclusion must have 
offended the good sense of every citizen 
who has been led to believe that the Gov- 
ernment’s loyalty program was set up 
and was operating to protect the public 
against subversives in Government. But 
that conclusion proved positively the 
“phony” nature of the present loyalty 
program and the hard cold fact that it 
simply is not providing the people of the 
United States with the security they ex- 
pect and should have. 

The answer to the Loyalty Board’s ut- 
terly illogical and untenable pcsition has 
been given us. It is said that the Board 
is handcuffed by the interpretation of the 
Executive order under which it func- 
tions. Who was it who put the hand- 
cuffs on the Loyalty Board, Mr. Presi- 
dent? It was the Executive who put the 
handcuffs on the Loyalty Board, and he 
possesses the key to unlock those hand- 
cuffs and remove them, in order that the 
Loyalty Board may function properly in 
behalf of the people of the United States. 

‘What was that Executive order, Mr. 
President? What was the order which 
handcuffs this Loyalty Board. It is Ex- 
ecutive Order No. 9835, dated March 21, 
1947; and it reads as follows: 

The standard for the refusal of employ- 
ment or the removal from employment in an 
executive department or agency on grounds 
relating to disloyalty shall be that, on all the 
evidence, reasonable grounds exist for a be- 
lief that the person involved is disloyal to 
the Government of the United States. 


The difficulty and the handcuffs, Mr, 
President, are found in the words “is dis- 
loyal to the Government of the United 
States.” According to the existing in- 
terpretation of that order, all emphasis 
is placed upon the tense of the phrase 
‘is disloyal.” That is the interpretation 
of this order which has been in effect 
since March 21, 1947, while all the time 
the people have been lulled into a false 
sense of security. 

If we are to take the word of the exec- 
utive branch of the Government, we 
have an inerease in international ten- 
sion or a new tension every day or every 
week or every month. If this tension is 
as real as it is represented to be then 
it is even more possible and more prob- 
able that Russia is attempting to put her 
subversive agents into our Government 
and is more anxious that they be there, 
subverting the United States Govern- 
ment. But still we are confronted by 
this Executive order and its interpreta- 
tion. 

In other words, in order at this time to 
get anyone out of the Government serv- 
ice, under the provisions of this order, 
it must be proved that the accused is, as 
of the present moment, disloyal to the 
Government of the United States. 

Mr. President, how interesting it would 
be if the Members of the Senate could 
see the evidence that Board receives, 
even of memberships in the Communist 
Party. In many cases the person accused 
will deny that he ever was a member of 
the Communist Party, but in many cases 
there is absolute proof that he was such 
a member. Even though there is proof 
that the accused has been guilty of dis- 
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loyalty by belonging to the Communist 
Party and even though there is proof 
that he has committed perjury before 
the Board by denying that he has been 
a member of the Communist Party, he 
cannot be removed from employment in 
the Government service because of those 
facts, simply because it is not proved 
that at the present time he is a member 
of the Communist Party. 

Mr. President, proof of past subver- 
sion or proof of past Communist affili- 
ation is insufficient, according to the 
Board's interpretation. A man is to be 
adjudged qualified for public trust and 
responsibility if, despite knowledge of 
his subversive character or tendencies in 
the past, it is not possible to prove his 
disloyalty as of the present moment. 

That is the interpretation that leads 
to the intolerable situation of a Reming- 
ton, convicted of perjury and, as the 
presiding judge said of disloyalty, theo- 
retically qualifying for reinstatement in 
Government service. 

Mr. President, I have asked before, 
and I repeat: What is more damaging to 
the public interest, perjury or disloyalty? 
Which could aid the Soviets more? I 
say that disloyalty can aid the Commu- 
nists and the Soviets more than even 
perjury, even though perjury is a very, 
very serious crime, 

Why is it that we cannot get rid of 
such persons as Remington, Hiss, and 
Marzaini except through prosecutions 
for perjury? That is the only way we 
can get rid of them and get them out in 
the open. Why, then, does it seem im- 
possible for the Government to rid itself 
of them simply on considerations of the 
fundamental national security? One 
answer lies in the present interpretation 
of the functions of the Loyalty Board, 
This is not a situation like a court’s in- 
terpreting a statute. This is the use of 
an executive department, itself, inter- 
preting its own orders. Why, it should 
be able to change the order immediately, 
even within an hour, when it discovers 
that the order is of no aid to the public 
service or to the Government in protect- 
ing itself against the possibility of 
subversion. 

It is this interpretation which leads us 
to the closed book of Communist pene- 
tration of the Government. It is this 
interpretation, it is this Executive order, 
which places Government employees be- 
hind an iron curtain here in America, 
We talk about an iron curtain elsewhere, 
which we say must be removed. But we 
find here an iron curtain around em- 
ployees of the Government. 

The effect of this interpretation and 
of the present operations of the loyalty 
program is simply to freeze in Govern- 
ment employ all persons who were in the 
past and who still are disloyal to the 
Government. It protects these people 
from exposure and the disciplining and 
policing of public opinion. All that dis- 
loyal persons have to do is to conceal 
their present disloyal activities; for their 
past, according to this interpretation, is 
said to be of no concern to the Govern- 
ment or the public. 

I wish that Senators, all of them, 
could have attended the executive ses- 
sions of the Appropriations Committee 
when J. Edgar Hoover related the way 
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that Soviet espionage agents are going 
under cover. Why are they going under 
cover? Because they know that in the 
United States there has been aroused a 
public opinion against their penetra- 
tion. It is not that their attempts at 
penetration and subversion have ceased. 
To the contrary, those efforts have been 
redoubled with the possibility of war 
more imminent and those efforts there- 
fore more important to the Soviet Union. 
But the Soviet’s agents are aware of 
aroused opinion in this country and 
therefore they must go deeper and 
decper underground to carry out their 
work. Meanwhile that aroused public 
opinion is being led to believe it is pro- 
tected from subversion in Government 
by a loyalty program which just does 
not give the necessary protection. 

The loyalty program at present simply 
does not inquire whether a person's past 
disloyalty has a bearing upon his present 
loyalty and fitness for public trust, unless 
it can be proved that the individual is 
now disloyal. I emphasize the word 
“now.” 

It would be well to know who was 
responsible for the interpretation which 
brings us to this situation. Personally, 
I consider it to be a strained interpreta- 
tion and one not necessarily consistent 
with the language of the order. But 
that is the interpretation which has 
been placed on it. It is the interpreta- 
tion which is now given to it, and it is 
the interpretation which is governing 
the rules of the Loyalty Board. 

The point is that it is in effect; and 
it is the effect about which we are talk- 
ing. Who placed it in effect? It has 
been suggesetd that it is in accordance 
with an Attorney General’s ruling. Mr, 
Arthur Krock stated in his New York 
Times column that we should not be too 
harsh upon the members of the Loyalty 
Board because the Attorney General, 
who is a Cabinet officer of the President 
of the United States, interpreted the 
language in the way it is now being in- 
terpreted. I have sought unsuccessfully 
to find in the published opinions of the 
Attorney General any such interpreta- 
tion of this order. Because of my in- 
ability to find it, I wrote to the present 
Attorney General, Mr. McGrath, on Feb- 
ruary 14, asking him whether there is in 
his files any record of such an opinion. 
I have been informed by him verbally 
that none has been found. 

In other words, according to the rec- 
ord, there never was such an interpreta- 
tion of this order by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, but it stands as a binding interpre- 
tation of the Board’s functions. The 
President knows that it is the interpreta- 
tion, and whether he, his Attorney Gen- 
eral or a member of his Board provided 
the interpretation he is responsible for 
it, as I shall endeavor to prove to the 
Senate later. 

A more important question than re- 
sponsibility, at this moment, is, What is 
going to be done about this situation? 
As long as the interpretation continues 
in effect, it perpetuates the fraud upon 
the public which is known as the loyalty 
program. I repeat, and I mean it, that 
it perpetuates the fraud upon the public 
which is known as the loyalty program. 
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This loyalty program is nothing new 
to the Senator from Michigan. A re- 
port, made by the Senator from Mich- 
igan in 1948, is on file in the Senate, 
which shows that this loyalty program 
was not then working, for a variety of 
reasons upon which we made specific 
recommendations. But at that time, 
neither the Senator from Michigan nor 
other Senators making the report ever 
dreamed that the order was being inter- 
preted in the way it has since been re- 
vealed that it is interpreted. The pre- 
vailing interpretation of this order was 
being kept secret, and it was only be- 
cause of glaring facts which came to 
light in the Remington case that the 
knowledge ever came to the public that 
an interpretation had been followed 
which permitted this gross fraud upon 
the public known as the loyalty pro- 
gram, a program which the public be- 
lieves is protecting its security. 

It would be very simple for the Presi- 
dent, as the author of the Executive 
order, to do any one of three things 
which could correct the situation. He 
could remove the Loyalty Board, if it is 
misinterpreting his order, and he could 
have removed the Loyalty Board, at any 
time, had he believed it was misinter- 
preting his order. Short of that, he 
could at any time simply issue a direc- 
tive to the Board interpreting thë order 
according to his intentions, if they were 
other than the present interpretation, 
Or, finally, he could issue a new Execu- 
tive order which would automatically 
nullify the present restrictive interpre- 
tation and make clear the basis of pro- 
cedure to be followed by the board. 

Throughout the life of the Board and 
the period of the prevailing interpreta- 
tion he has done none of these things, 
indicating his complete responsibility for 
the present situation, and his present 
desire to keep the situation as it was un- 
der the order, and to continue the per- 
petration of this fraud on the public. 

Last month, however, he was formally 
petitioned by the Board itself to correct 
the situation by changing his basic order. 
This is to the credit of the present Board 
and its Chairman, former Senator 
Hiram Bingham. 

When I spoke to the Senate on Feb- 
ruary 8 I called attention to a war serv- 
ice regulation dated February 28, 1942. 
That regulation established a standard 
for removal or rejection from Govern- 
ment service where “there is a reason- 
able doubt as to his loyalty to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States.” That is 
a standard which is stated in the positive 
instead of in the negative, as is the pres- 
ent Executive order governing the Loy- 
alty Board. I have never understood 
why the President of the United States 
changed the wording of that wartime 
order to one making it virtually impos- 
sible to remove these disloyal persons 
from Government service. The revised 
order now in effect amounted to the 
placing of an iron curtain around those 
people and saying to the Senate, to the 
House, and everyone in the Nation, 
“Thou shalt not look to see what is be- 
hind this iron curtain.” 

It is this wartime regulation to which 
the Loyalty Board now looks as a model 
for corrective change. On February 13, 
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just 7 weeks ago, the Board through 
Chairman Hiram Bingham petitioned 
the President to alter his governing order 
and to revert to something like the war- 
time order I have cited. 

Today, 7 weeks after that formal re- 
quest from the Board itself, the Presi- 
dent of the United States has not done 
so. As a consequence I am compelled to 
come to the Senate today to relate the 
fact that the President’s attention has 
been directed to the situation specifically 
and formally, by his own Board, since 
the 13th day of February. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Did I correct- 
ly understand the Senator to say that 
under the present loyalty order as it was 
issued and as it is in effect, such a sit- 
uation as this could occur under the pro- 
visions of that order: A person could 
be a member of the Communist Party up 
to the day before charges were filed 
against him, but if he alleged that he 
had ceased to be a member of the Com- 
munist Party before the charges were 
filed against him, and if it could not be 
proved chat at the time the charges were 
filed and the hearings were held he was 
a member of the Communist Party, the 
Board's hands would be tied and it could 
do nothing about it? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is the extreme 
effect of the interpretation which has 
been placed upon the order, That is 
why the Board itself called the situation 
to the attention of the President. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. So the efforts 
of the Board are utterly ineffectual in 
connection with recommending the sep- 
aration from the service of any person 
who, over a period of years, has been dis- 
loyal to this country, if it cannot be 
proved that at the time of the hearing he 
is then disloyal, and the Board cannot 
go back and check his history and do 
anything about it? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 
That is why the Board itself, through its 
Chairman, former Senator Hiram Bing- 
ham, told the President “This order is 
unworkable; we want it changed.” 
There are many, many cases being 
brought before the Board daily, which it 
cannot properly try because of its limi- 
tations and restrictions. That is why 
the Board or. many occasions is required 
to dismiss charges, even though the 
agencies involved had discharged those 
persons as security risks. There has 
never been a greater fraud perpetrated 
upon the public, in a situation of more 
serious meaning. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, 
changing the loyalty program’s govern- 
ing order will not itself give this country 
the security program it needs and which 
the present circumstances require. 
Further steps are necessary, but this ini- 
tial step is indispensable and imperative 
at the present time. A 

Mr. President, I want to emphasize 
those words but this initial step is in- 
dispensable and imperative at the pres- 
ent time.” 

Yet today, 2 months after the positive 
proof of the loyalty program’s incom- 
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petence in the form of the Remington 
conviction which “involved proof of dis- 
loyalty,” and 7 weeks after a formal re- 
quest from his own Loyalty Board for a 
change in policy, the President has not 
acted. 

By his inaction the President is seal- 
ing in Government employment the sub- 
versives whom we know—and the Presi- 
dent should know—the Kremlin has 
sent here. 

I cannot believe that he is doing so 
deliberately. I think he is blinded by 
his own vested interest in the errors of 
the past. Someone must be advising the 
President that the errors of the past 
must remain secret, that the iron curtain 
must remain around them, and that the 
public in this great Republic of ours 
must not be permitted to look behind it 
out of fear for what might be seen there. 

But is the President not, in any event, 
denying the people of the United States 
the elementary security protection they 
demand and deserve, and which they 
have been mistakenly led to believe they 
were being provided? 

What sort of folly is it for us to be 
altering our entire economic, political, 
and social structure, sending our men 
to the front to die, for the sake of ex- 
ternal defense, if we are not to be equally 
vigilant against the internal aggression 
of the same Soviet enemy? 

The people of the United States have 
a right to ask these questions, and to be 
given answers. 

The President of the United States 
could set such questions at rest by act- 
ing to provide us with the first step to- 
ward reconstituting the loyalty program 
on something like a realistic basis of 
security protection. That first and in- 
dispensable step is immediate change in 
the Loyalty Board’s governing order, 
which the Board has specifically and 
formally requested, but on which there 
has been no action at this time. 

But, Mr. President, there is one other 
way in which the security of the United 
States can be protected by promoting 
the competence of the Federal loyalty 
program. 

We, in Congress, can establish a stand- 
ard for Government employment which 
will be binding upon the Loyalty Board. 

We have waited patiently for the Pres- 
ident to do this. He has failed, but we 
in the Congress can act, and our action 
will have an automatic effect upon the 
Loyalty Board’s operations. Our action 
would supersede Civil Service Commis- 
sion rules and regulations, any Executive 
order to the contrary, or any interpreta- 
tion of an Executive order. 

Of course, Mr. President, I understand 
that when we pass a law we cannot 
execute it and we cannot provide the 
full answer. But when the Loyalty 
Board itself senses the dangers of the 
situation and asks that the loyalty order 
be changed, and the order is not 
changed, then the Congress of the United 
States must act. 

Since the President has failed to act 
to change the Executive order governing 
the Loyalty Board, despite the positive 
proof of its inadequacy in the form of 
the Remington case and despite a peti- 
tion from the Board itself, I propose that 
Congress should act 
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Accordingly, I am introducing an 
amendment to the pernicious Political 
Activities Act, the so-called Hatch Act, 
which embodies exactly the standards 
for Government employment which the 
present Loyalty Board, appointed by the 
President, has asked the President to 
establish but which he has failed to pro- 
vide. The amendment is simple, and 
reads as follows: 

It shall be unlawful for any person em- 
ployed in any capacity by any agency of the 
Federal Government to receive salary or 
compensation derived from funds authorized 
or appropriated by any act of Congress where 
there is reasonable doubt as to his loyalty 
to the Government of the United States. 


This paragraph would follow immedi- 
ately after the present provision in the 
Eatch Act which makes it unlawful for 
any employee of any agency of the Fed- 
eral Government “to have membership 
in any political party or organization 
which advocates the overthrow of our 
constitutional form of government in the 
Unitcd States.“ 

Mr. President, I submit that the his- 
tory of the Remington case, the history 
of the Loyalty Board, the express desires 
of the Loyalty Board, and the positive 
knowledge of Communist penetration in 
Government are sufficient to demand 
speedy passage of this proposal by 
Congress. 

While I am speaking, Mr. President, I 
wish to call attention to a further in- 
adequacy of the present loyalty pro- 
gram. It is not, however, directly related 
to the limitation upon the Loyalty 
Board’s functions to which I have been 
referring. 

I speak now of the intolerable practice 
of Government agencies trading posi- 
tions for individuals whose loyalty is 
suspect. We are led to believe that it is 
a rather common practice for an in- 
dividuai under investigation on charges 
of disloyalty to be permitted to resign 
his Government office without prejudice; 
whereupon he shows up in another Gov- 
ernment agency. 

I ask to have incorporated at this point 
in the Recorp two articles which point 
up this situation, and point to the defi- 
nite need for its thorough investigation, 
The first is a news article from the Wash- 
ington Times-Herald which reports on 
the number of dismissals and resigna- 
tions under the loyalty program, and the 
other an editorial f-om the Washington 
Star which points to the jockeying in 
Government employment of persons who 
are classified as loyalty suspects. 

There being no objection, the news 
article and editorial were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Times-Herald] 
One HUNDRED AND NINETY-FIVE DISMISSED IN 
LOYALTY TEST 

Loyalty review boards have ordered dis- 
missal of 195 Federal employees since the 
inception of the President’s Executive Order 
9835 in March 1947, setting up the loyalty 
review program, the Civil Service Commission 
reported today. 

In addition, there are 107 cases in the 
process of appeal or pending removal, the 
Commission added. It noted also that 1,041 
employees who were accused left the service 
prior to adjudication of their cases, and 1,389 
who were not accused formally, but who were 
under investigation, also left, 
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[From the Washington Evening Star] 
DISLOYALTY DEALS ARE DANGEROUS 

It is not enough for the President’s Loy- 
alty Review Board to condemn the depart- 
mental practice of making “deals” with em- 
ployees accused of disloyalty. A thorough 
investigation of such deals should be under- 
taken, with a view to making sure that the 
employees who have benefited from the 
practice are kept off the Federal payroll. 

That Government agencies would bargain 
with disloyal employees, allowing them to 
resign without the stigma of loyalty pro- 
ceedings against them, is beyond under- 
standing. Yet the Loyalty Review Board has 
found numerous cases in which employees 
with bad records were allowed to quit quiet- 
ly, only to turn up later in other Federal 
jobs. Because their employment records 
contained no reference to disloyalty pro- 
ceedings, the employees had no difficulty in 
getting jobs in the executive establishment. 
Deals of this sort are grossly unfair to other 
departments. They impair the efficiency of 
the whole loyalty program and might even 
imperil the national security. 

The practice of giving employees suspected 
of disloyalty a chance to resign arose from 
a provision of the original loyalty regula- 
tions permitting resignations in certain 
mitigating circumstances or if national se- 
curity was not involved. The provision was 
intended for use only in cases where there 
was some doubt as to the sufficiency of eyi- 
dence against an employee. But the Loy- 
alty Review Board was surprised to learn 
that employees with bad records had been 
allowed to resign, with no notation on the 
records reflecting on loyalty, This is an 
easy way of avoiding difficult loyalty pro- 
ceedings, but it is a poor way of protecting 
the Government against disloyalty, The 
possibility that many of these employees 
with bad records may still be working for 
the Government in positions of trust is dis- 
turbing, to put it mildly. 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, as I 
have said before on the floor of the Sen- 
ate we should know that with the inter- 
national situation, particularly with ref- 
erence to Soviet Russia, being so tense, 
and, as we are told, faced with the threat 
that war may come at any time, the nat- 
ural thing would be for the Soviets to try 
to penetrate our Government in order to 
obtain our secrets. We have had the spy 
trials. We have learned of their methods 
of penetration. We know that in the past 
they have penetrated when there was not 
a real need for penetration so far as they 
were concerned, certainly not as great a 
need as exists at the present time, with 
war coming closer every day. Under 
such conditions they would certainly de- 
sire to penetrate more than ever before. 

It may be said that we are seeing So- 
viets under the bed. I do not see and I 
am not looking for any ghosts, But I be- 
lieve the people of this country do expect 
full protection, in these tense times, from 
the known practices of Communist pene- 
tration. Particularly do they expect that 
protection when it comes to their gov- 
ernment. That much was conceded 
when the loyalty program was put into 
effect. The question now is whether that 
loyalty program is working effectively to 
insure our security. I think all the evi- 
dence is that it is not working effectively 
and cannot work effectively under its 
present restrictions. The time is here 
when we must act in whatever way neces- 
sary to protect our security, and a first 
and paramount step is to strengthen the 
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loyalty program by putting into effect the 
measure I am now introducing. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk the 
bill to which I have referred and ask that 
it be printed at this point in my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 

bill introduced by the Senator from 
Michigan will be received, appropriately 
referred, and without objection, printed 
in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1273) to amend section 9A 
of the act entitled “An act to prevent 
pernicious political activities, 1949,” ap- 
proved August 2, 1939, as amended, was 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That (a) section 9A of 
the act entitled “An act to prevent perni- 
cious political activities, 1939,“ approved Au- 
gust 2, 1939, as amended, is amended by in- 
serting after paragraph (1) thereof a new 
paragraph as follows: 

“(2) It shall be unlawful for any person 
employed in any capacity by any agency of 
the Federal Government to receive salary or 
compensation derived from funds author- 
ized or appropriated by any act of Congress 
where there is reasonable doubt as to his 
loyalty to the Government of the United 
States.” 

(b) Such section is further amended by 
renumbering the last paragraph thereof as 
paragraph (3). 

MEETINGS OF THE COMMONWEALTH PAR- 
LIAMENTARY ASSOCIATION 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr, President, a few 
days ago the senior Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Green] filed with the Senate 
a report from the delegation, comprising 
the senior Senator from Rhode Island 
and the junior Senator from Michigan, 
which represented the Senate at meet- 
ings of the Commonwealth Parliamen- 
tary Association in Canberra, Australia, 
last December. 

That report is now available as Senate 
Document No. 16, Isincerely recommend 
an examination of that report to all 
Members of Congress.. I earnestly be- 
lieve that our mission, which extended 
to an inspection trip around the world 
with particular attention to conditions 
in southeast Asia and India, was one of 
the most fruitful ever undertaken by a 
Senate group. 

At this time I would like to express my 
appreciation to the State Department 
and its many officers in the field for the 
services which enabled us to see so much, 
to talk with so many people, including 
the representatives of this and other 
countries, and to cover so much territory 
in a relatively short period of time. Also, 
I would like to pay my personal respects 
to the senior Senator from Rhode Island 
as a delightful and perceptive traveling 
companion, who was at his best under 
the arduous conditions surrounding our 
trip. It was a particular source of grati- 
fication to me that two Senators of oppo- 
site political inclinations could view world 
conditions, on the spot, so nearly alike. 

Mr. President, I have had constant 
occasion in recent months to draw upon 
my observations and experiences on this 
trip, and to relate them to Senate busi- 
ness. I hope that other Members of the 
Senate, in reading Senate Document 16 
and its conclusions, may also draw upon 
our experience. 
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Some of my own conclusions, beyond 
those contained in the formal report of 
the delegation, were expressed in an ad- 
dress which I made to the Economic Club 
of Detroit February 5, under the title 
“Foreign Policy at Home and Abroad.” 
I have desired to place this address in 
the Recorp, for further reference, but 
withheld it until our delegation report 
was filed. I now ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed at this point in the 
Recor as a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FREAR 
in the chair). The present occupant of 
the chair would like to state that it is 
a very fine report, and also recommends 
it to the attention of every Member of 
the Senate. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I appreciate the ex- 
pression of the Chair, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FOREIGN POLICY aT HOME AND ABROAD—SPEECH 
or Hon. HOMER FERGUSON, OF MICHIGAN, 
BEFORE THE EcoNomMic CLUB or DETROIT, 
FEBRUARY 5, 1951 
Hon, Homer FERGUSON. Mr. Millar, honored 

guests, and fellow citizens, a music critic re- 

cently wrote: “A local string quartet played 


Brahms last night. Brahms lost.” [Laugh- 
ter.] 
Gentlemen, that about summarizes the 


success of the United States on the diplo- 
matic front today. In the words of the 
famous communiqué from “Vinegar” Joe 
Stillwell in the early days of the Burma cam- 
paign in World War II, “We are taking a 
hell of a beating.” 

I cite as my prime example the action 
of the United Nations in adopting a resolu- 

‘tion which does no more than state that 
Red China is an aggressor. That finding 
came just 2 months and 2 days after General 
MacArthur told the world that because of 
China’s intervention, “We are faced with an 
entirely new war.” 

The United Nations on January 30 took a 
historic vote. This vote recorded the mem- 
ber states on the question of Soviet China’s 

ession. The resolution had been sub- 
mitted by the United States, which has 
sought to make clear that it intended to 
halt aggression and keep the peace. It is 
very significant that before we could ob- 
tain the 44 votes we had to water down the 
resolution. It is also important to note 
that India and Burma in the Far East voted 
against it, and Afghanistan, Egypt, Indo- 
nesia, Pakistan, Sweden, Syria, Yemen, and 
Yugoslavia abstained from voting on that 
resolution to declare what I think everyone 
outside of the iron curtain knew: that 
China was an aggressor. 

The vote points up rather clearly the fail- 
ure of our leadership in world affairs in 
recent years. Although a majority voted for 
the United States resolution, there was ob- 
vious reluctance among many of those who 
voted affirmatively, and the votes of those 
who voted negatively or abstained consti- 
tuted a definite repudiation of our leader- 
ship. 

How has this come about? I want, if I 
can, to have you take a closer look at this 
problem that is before us. 

As the chairman said, I recently visited 
these countries. The main object of the 
trip was to attend the meeting of the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth Interparliamentary As- 
sociation held at Canberra, Australia, early 
in December. We represented the United 
States Senate on the invitation of the Aus- 
tralian Government. The meeting was held 
because the nations making up the British 
Empire were desirous of discussing, among 
their members, and with the United States 
Senate, their foreign policy and the questions 
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of defense. This naturally brought into 
focus the attitude of the Far East, the Near 
East, Britain, and Canada, on these all-im- 
portant questions of the day. 

On our trip to Australia, we visited New 
Zealand and, after attending the meetings 
in Australia, we visited Indonesia, Singa- 
pore, Thailand, Calcutta, New Delhi, Pakis- 
tan, Iraq, Lebanon, Syria, Turkey, and Bel- 
gium. Right now these are the most troubled 
places of the world. 

Our men are fighting today in distant 
Korea, I believe, for the express purpose of 
arresting aggression, but our trip confirmed 
the idea that Korea is only a symbol of the 
far deeper movement now seeping through- 
out Asia. It was our purpose to probe the 
meaning of this movement and to learn if 
we could its significance for the United 
States. 

At Honolulu we had an opportunity to 
meet military personnel, some of them di- 
rectly back from the fighting front. We also 
met newspaper people who had an oppor- 
tunity to see through the expert questioner's 
eyes some of the things that were going on 
in the Far East. 

We were anxious to know what makes 
communism tick and why it is successful. 
We were told its success rested upon Mos- 
cow’s willingness to take infinite pains, spare 
no time, money, or effort to accomplish its 
ends. Almost always the leaders of the local 
movements are natives and are well trained 
in Communist tactics and aggressive in 
spirit. The Soviet moves on long-range 
plans. They exploit the economic suffering 
of areas teeming with people and poverty. 
Every gain is pushed by a sustained follow- 
up. The only language understood by Mos- 
cow is firmness and might. Our trip con- 
firmed much of this and filled out the pic- 
ture of the strange and complicated world 
we face. 

In Wellington, New Zealand, we had an 
opportunity to observe the brand of social- 
ism which New Zealand practices today. 

Much of this socialization apparently is 
done at the expense of New Zealand’s de- 
fense when you realize that it now takes an 
average of 53 days to turn a ship around in 
New Zealand harbors. It was impressed upon 
us by New Zealanders that New Zealand 
believes she is entitled to have some kind of a 
guaranty of security in the Pacific. The 
United States, of course, would have to be 
one of the guarantors, if not the only guar- 
antor, and yet we were cautioned by them 
about the danger of the United States in- 
volving itself on too wide a front. 

When we arrived at Canberra, Australia, 
and attended the British Commonwealth As- 
sociation meeting itself, we came upon mixed 
views, shaped in various ways by the in- 
terests of the countries taking part at the 
meeting. But here again, I gained the un- 
easy feeling that these countries—even those 
closest to the danger spots of the world— 
had little grasp of the real dangers either 
to themselves or to the free world. 

At the one extreme there was India—reject- 
ing the idea of active armed defense against 
communism and willing to make almost any 
concession in appeasement for peace. But it 
is to be noted that India’s stand on Com- 
munist infiltration in India itself is dealt 
with by active summary measures, including 
the jailing, without the right of habeas 
corpus or trial, of anyone who is thought 
to be dangerous to internal security. 

At the other extreme was Pakistan—al- 
ready feeling the hot breath of communism 
at close range. Their opinion supported 
Australia’s, that it would be better to ne- 
gotiate from strength in calling for armed 
strength and showing readiness to fight if 
attacked. But it is to be noted that even 
though Pakistan, at the beginning of he 
Korean War, had offered a full division of 
18,000 troops for front-line duty in Korea— 
conditional, however, that the United States 
would guarantee Pakistan from Indian ag- 
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gression—when it came to voting on the 
question of China being an aggressor, this 
country of Pakistan did not follow the Amer- 
ican leadership. This I am sure was one of 
the greatest shocks to America’s diplomatic 
leadership. 

In between these two extremes we found 
countries of the British Commonwealth, as 
well as Great Britain herself, living in the 
delusion that deals can be made with the 
Soviets and with Communist movements in 
China and elsewhere in the Far East. They 
seemed to hope to preserve their own inter- 
ests in the Far East by giving in to the Com- 
munists on matters involving the interests 
of others and by compromising on principles 
of the United Nations. Along with this was 
the wishful thinking that China and South- 
east Asia might “absorb the invader” and 
communism. 

Here indeed was blindness to the clear 
nature of communism. Over and over again 
it has been demonstrated that no deals can 
be made with communism that will last 
for 1 minute longer than the Communists 
decide. Communism never compromises 
her own principles. On the surface they 
may retreat one step if they can be reason- 
ably sure that in the very near future they 
can take two steps forward on their line. 
History shows that if any absorbing is to be 
done, as far as communism is concerned, 
the Communists will do the absorbing. 

India, who owes her freedom to the con- 
science and restraint of Great Britain, would 
receive no such gentle treatment at the 
hands of the Communists. It is one thing 
to combat British imperialism under law, 
with the passive acceptance of jail sen- 
tences and hunger strikes, but it is an en- 
tirely different thing to face the Communist 
aggressor with his tank and machine gun 
with a passive resistance movement. 

As we passed through Indonesia and Singa- 
pore we could see everywhere the signs of 
smoldering unrest with Communists fan- 
ning the sparks. We could feel the Indo- 
nesian’s spirit of rebellion, and we came close 
to Singapore’s revolution and riots against 
British rule, all revolving about the timeless 
antagonism there between the white man 
and the native. 

Thailand is a good example of how the 
threat of communism works. Here, as else- 
where in the Far East, there are a consid- 
erable number of Chinese well entrenched 
in the business and economic life of the 
country. When Chinese went into these 
various countries they were not permitted, 
in the early days, and even now, to hold land 
and become part and parcel of that land. 
They, therefore, became the traders in the 
Far East, keeping a tie back in China where 
they left their families; sometimes taking 
on new families in the land in which they 
were settled. China having gone over to 
the Communists—by way of expediency— 
these Chinese in these various countries are 
accepting communism. They look to China 
to protect their interests against the Thai 
Government, as they look to China to pro- 
tect them wherever they are living. Com- 
munists in Thailand are well aware of this, 
and carry on a strong propaganda to convince 
these people, as well as the poverty-stricken 
inhabitants, that their only choice is to ac- 
cept communism. Adding force to the Com- 
munist drive is the strong undercurrent 
that at last the yellow man has it within his 
power to drive the white man out of Asia. 
Our Ambassador called the situation “ex- 
plosive” and said, “Anything can happen 
here.” 

Calcutta, capital of West Bengal, since the 
partition of India, was our next stop. Here 
is a sprawling city of about 6,000,000 people 
wallowing in squalor, poverty, disease, and 
beggary. No traveler can describe for you 
the bitter conflicts and degradation to be 
seen in this city. There are, they say, about 
a million people a night that sleep on the 
streets. Down in front of our hotel one 
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afternoon I happened to see a woman lying 
on the street. Later in the evening I saw 
her still there, lying in front of the hotel. 
I said to the Hindu who was with me, 
“Surely that woman is dead.” He walked 
up close to her and he said, “No, she can’t 
be dead.” I said, “Why?” He said, “She 
has a brick under her head for a pillow and 
if she was dead somebody would have taken 
the brick.” Now, you have those conditions 
that we must face where communism is 
working. Here again, wherever the world’s 
misery can be exploited, we find the Com- 
munists. But it is not the poor and the 
weak who are the Communists today; it is 
the intellectuals of these countries, trained 
in Moscow and trained in these various 
countries by those who have been in Moscow, 
that are doing the work of the Communists 
and exploiting these conditions. 

Calcutta is the focal point for aggressive 
communism in India. It is spearheaded by 
the sneak device of the Soviet Trade Com- 
mission, like the Amtorg Trading Corp. we 
had in this country. 

From the Governor of West Bengal we 
learned of India’s hope to gain her salva- 
tion through the teachings of Mahatma 
Gandhi—the doctrines of nonviolence, non- 
resistance, and noncooperation. According 
to Dr. Katju, it is utterly futile to resort to 
violence for purposes of defense. 

In the course of our interesting discussion 
with this scholarly and gracious man, we 
asked him some disconcerting questions of 
how Indian philosophy could meet the ag- 
gressive violence of the modern world’s 
machine guns and tanks. The best answers 
we could get were shrouded in mysticism 
and almost childlike faith in some way out. 

“Human nature,” the learned doctor said, 
“will ultimately recoil from persistent 
cruelty and torture and slaughter of non- 
resisting noncooperators. Suffering, cheer- 
fully borne, win melt the heart of even a 
savage.” The question is, Will it melt the 
hearts of the Communists? 

At New Delhi, the Indian capital, we met 
with Prime Minister Nehru and members of 
his Cabinet. 

As you well know, Mr. Nehru is one of the 
prominent figures in world politics by reason 
of his position in India. He is both the 
spiritual and political leader of the Indian 
masses. Even while his country groans under 
terrific problems of famine and division, 
while it is the prominent target of Commu- 
nist imperialism, he seeks to play the role of 
mediator between the east and west. 

Based on conversations with Mr. Nehru and 
his ministers, we could not escape the con- 
clusion that India’s leadership is floundering 
in unrealities. Although we were assured of 
the necessity for an Indian Army, we found 
constant reiteration of the Gandhi princi- 
ples of nonviolence and noncooperation. 
‘There was unrealism in our distinct impres- 
sion that India’s leadership does not look 
upon Soviet Russia as having aggressive in- 
stincts. We felt they were inclined to dis- 
miss Mao, the Chinese Communist, as seek- 
ing no more than what historically belonged 
to China. When Tibet was brought up, the 
question was passed over, in a statement 
that it was merely one of those things that 
was unfortunate but couldn’t be helped 
because China had historically claimed Tibet, 

It’s that kind of reasoning that gives you 
cold chills, when we recall that Russia once 
owned Alaska and once laid claim to what is 
now Washington, Oregon, and northern Cali- 
fornia. 

Whenever we pressed the Indian leaders 
with the logic of current events, we found 
them unresponsive, silent, and uneasy. What 
India seems to fear most is action by the 
western nations which might precipitate an- 
other world war. We could understand that 
fear, but what we could not understand was 
an apparent obliviocusness to the fact that 
war was now on and raging all arourd India, 
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India itself still bleeds from partition. It 
has a bitter feud on at the present time with 
its neighbor, Pakistan, over Kashmir. Prior 
to the partition they were one land. India 
itself is a land of fabulous wealth and terrible 
poverty. A critical problem stems from the 
lack of any trade between Pakistan and 
India. We find that in east Bengal, Pak- 
istan, they are raising the raw jute that was 
once manufactured in the mills in Calcutta, 
now part of India. Not one particle of that 
jute is permitted to be manufactured in 
those mills. The Indians today would rather 
have the mills idle than to have any trade 
connection whatever with Pakistan. There is 
starvation today in India from lack of wheat 
and grain, and yet across the border in Pak- 
istan we saw rice for sale. And India is ask- 
ing the United States to give wheat. 

It was our opinion that India’s leadership 
was either confused in its own thinking or 
was deliberately trying to water on 
both shoulders. Yet no other leader than 
Nehru today appeared likely to harness his 
country to the realities of her own and the 
world’s great danger. 

When you look at Iran, Iraq, Syria, and 
Lebanon, you realize that the oil and the 
geography makes these areas of vital interest 
to America, and there they lie exposed. 
There we find the Arab world, apparently 
feeling indifferent toward America’s leader- 
ship, as they have expressed themselves in 
their vote in the United Nations on the ag- 
5 ion of China and in negotiations leading 
to it. 

But when you come into Turkey you find 
a different condition. Turkey is proud of 
her role as fighter in Korea. When we com- 
mented on the fact that they had lost 1,000 
out of the 5,000 they had in Korea, one of 
their leaders expressed himself as uncon- 
cerned with that—for he said, “It had been 
said that the Turks were good fighters; now 
it could be said that the Turks are good 
fighters.” There was an air of confidence 
and strength in Turkey. We heard no talk 
of appeasement or timidity in the face of 
possible aggression. We gained the clear 
impression that if trouble comes, Turkey will 
stand firmly on our side—a strong outpost 
in a part of the world vital to our interests, 

From Turkey we flew to Brussels, Belgium, 
our last stop before we came home, and it 
was important because it gave us an oppor- 
tunity to feel the pulse-beat of Europe be- 
cause the Foreign Ministers’ Conference had 
just been held in Brussels. 

What would Belgium do if the chips were 
down? The answer was summed up in the 
words of the government leaders with whom 
we spoke: “Our people will rally if they see 
some of your troops here,” said one. An- 
other leader said, “Let General Eisenhower 
come over here and make a survey and tell 
us what we must do.” 

These remarks pinpoint the widespread 
talk of appeasement we observed here and 
the unwillingness of Europeans to get about 
the business of their own defense. Here, 
even as in the Far East, we found the people 
all too willing to seek escape from realities. 
With American help, however, Belgium can 
be induced to fight for her own territory, 
but the people appear reluctant to do any- 
thing about aggression elsewhere. Here we 
found a strong feeling among Europeans that 
much of what the United States is doing for 
Europe is nothing more than is to be ex- 
pected in America’s self-interests. 

The Belgian Foreign Minister clearly in- 
dicated that, like England and France, Bel- 
gium was cold to any further involvement in 
Asia. They obviously feared American com- 
mitment in Asia was to the disadvantage 
to Europe. The sentiment clearly seemed to 
be that America should reserve her strength 
for Europe’s defense. 

We left for home with saddened hearts. 
But, this trip proved to be of great value to 
me, and I hope it will be to the Senate when 
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we make our full report. At first hand we 
saw and heard much that had been withheld 
from us and from the American people by the 
State Department and the Administration. 
We gained a better understanding of events 
abroad and what American foreign policy will 
have to do in meeting those problems. At 
the same time we looked upon ourselves as 
emissaries of the American people, and we 
recorded their views as we saw them to be. 

Upon every occasion I sought to impress 
upon those with whom we met the views of 
the American people as I see them. I submit 
them to you: 

1. No one nation can police the world, and 
no one nation should police the world. 

2. The question confronting the free peo- 
ples of the world, and which they must face, 
is whether they will limit their interests to 
defense against aggression as individual na- 
tions, or whether they will agree to combine 
wholeheartedly to defend the liberties of 
other people when they are threatened by 
aggression. 

8. The United States has indicated its 
position on this question by its participation 
in Korea. We entered Korea solely as a mem- 
ber of the United Nations and in defense of 
the principle of united action against aggres- 
sion. At least, that is what the American 
people thought they were doing. Korea is 
not an American war. 

4. Having joined with 52 other nations in 
the Korean war, we expect them to show 
good faith with us by proportionate effort. 
If they do not, we can write off the United 
Nations and what it was supposed to repre- 
sent. 

5. Unity of effort not only extends to the 
fighting fronts, but begins on the cold-war 
front of diplomatic negotiations. On that 
front those who think alike should join to 
expose and discredit the lies of the Commu- 
nist nations. 

6. We must stand on principle in our nego- 
tiations. We believe in negotiation for peace, 
But we believe that we must avoid appease- 
ment, because appeasement is a breach of 
principle, and, moreover, is nothing but a 
trap set by those who base their negotiations 
on deceit and long-range objectives of their 
own. 

7. Those of us who are to stand together 
must have complete understanding. We must 
mean what we say, and say what we mean. 

8. We must make no commitments that 
we cannot reasonably fulfill. May I repeat 
that? We must make no commitments that 
we cannot reasonably fulfill. 

What is the sum total of our conclusions 
on this trip to these capitals? 

1. We found unrest everywhere, with vio- 
lence flaring up from time to time over a 
variety of issues. We found an unreasoning 
fear of another world war. We found coun- 
tries so paralyzed by this fear that they are 
willing to surrender almost everything to the 
Communists for a peace, which simply can- 
not be achieved by surrender, 

2. We found narrow self-interest. Each 
country appeared willing to deal with com- 
munism only in terms of its own interests, 
The larger view of a free world cooperative 
defense against on was very remote. 
That is why we have received so little real 
support for our action in Korea. 

3. We found simple, unrealistic, and al- 
most childlike ignorance of the Communist 
danger. 

4. We found nerve centers deadened to the 
meaning of communism through over- 
exposure to the doctrines of socialism and 
the all-powerful state. 

5. Everywhere we went we saw evidences 
of shrewd, insidious Communist propaganda, 
It was handled by natives won over and 
educated in Moscow to communism. It ex- 
ploited every complaint, every hope, every 
fear, and every condition in each country 
in order to induce the people to hate America 
and the West and to embrace communism. 
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6. We found ample evidence that our Voice 
of America, our State Department, and 
American foreign policy have failed com- 
pletely to meet the Communist propaganda 
with the truth and with superior American 
ideals. 

7. We found no evidence that the people 
of the various countries were organized or 
Were advocating the ideals for which America 
stands. 

I have made this report personally to the 
President, to the Secretary of State, and to 
the heads of the State Department, with the 
idea that there might be some correction. 

In my report to the Senate I hope to make 
these conclusions clegr in every detail and 
to do everything in my power to see that 
we correct our shortcomings, if possible. In 
that report, and to you today, I want to em- 
phasize a program that is long-range and 
that I believe is indispensable. It must be 
stated in abstractions, but it is both prac- 
tical and realistic. 

The conclusions I have stated, as they ap- 
ply to the vital areas of the Near and Far 
East, represent an almost total reversal of 
the high regard and esteem in which the 
nations of the Far and Near East had tra- 
ditionally held America. Those nations had 
been our friends, and it now appears that our 
diplomacy has failed to adjust itself to their 
problems. This is an alarming fact. 

We found the nations of that area uncer- 
tain. That uncertainty is reflected when they 
abstained from voting at the United Nations, 
We find them straddling the fence, that they 
may go over to the side that becomes the 
victor. They seem uncertain as to whether 
they should place their confidence in us. 

There were many evidences in the Far 
East as to the high record and the esteem 
in which the Far East once held us. 

But most, if not all, the good will we once 
enjoyed in Asia has been dissipated. The 
old idea of expulsion of the white man from 
Asia—“Asia for Asiatics’—has blossomed 
forth to include us first of all. 

Yet we need good will. We need it out in 
the Far East and in the Near East. And 
those people need ours. We need to become 
partners on a partnership basis, A partner- 
ship, of course, means mutuality. It means 
working together, each carrying his share of 
the load, toward a common goal. 

Can such a partnership be worked out? 
Can we recover our good will? 

First, let us look more closely at the ways 
in which we have lost it. 

What we are engaged in is essentially a 
battle for the minds of men. 

We are failing because we are unable to 
put over the essential character of the Ameri- 
can system and command a following for the 
leadership of that system. 

Our failure is first one of techniques. 

We will always fail in any effort to buy 
good will. First, good will is not for sale. 
Second, the nation-to-nation method of dis- 
tributing our economic aid, which we have 
followed, has no hope of reaching the people 
with a feeling for our generosity and good 
purposes. 

Our propaganda efforts are failing. 

We do not pin-point objectives. We fail 
to transpose the thinking behind our propa- 
ganda, to see others as others see themselves, 
to see ourselves as the others see us. That 
is the great secret of Communist success. 
At all times they use native tongues and 
Moscow-trained native minds for their propa- 
ganda. We will never succeed in any cam- 
paign of persuasion until we adopt this basic 
technique. 

Our principal failures go beyond tech- 
niques of presentation, however. They go 
to the substance of our appeal. 

We constantly stress our great material 
wealth, in our aid programs and in all of 
our propaganda. This I believe to be a 
basic error. What do automobiles mean to 
people who do not have roads? What do 
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refrigerators mean to the Indians who do 
not have food? 

As a matter of fact, we deeply offend the 
millions of Buddhists who took as their god 
a man who gave up his palaces and pleasures 
to beg for alms. Their revulsion to our ma- 
terlalism is typical of the ill feeling we have 
managed to create toward ourselves. 

For instance, we see in Delhi a propaganda 
picture of America showing the selection of 
the bathing beauties down at Atlantic City. 
We are showing them to a people—the Mos- 
lems—who veil their women, and the Bud- 
cists, who never use the human form of 
the female for display. What do we hope 
to gain by such propaganda pictures? 

Is there nothing that we can substitute? 

We forget that ideas and ideals are the 
things that make the world move. The Com- 
munists do not forget this—as witness their 
constant exploitation of ideals and preju- 
dices, such as the nationalist movements 
down in the Far East. 

We forget, moreover, that despite all the 
materialism which each of us must admit 
in our own daily thinking, America is an 
idea and an ideal. 

There are very few nations, and fewer peo- 
ple, that are not conscious of America’s great 
wealth. The best proof is that there never 
has been, in the history of civilization, such 
a mass migration of humanity, without any 
compulsion whatever, as we have had to the 
United States of America, and it kept up un- 
til 1922, when Congress passed a law prohib- 
iting immigration except on a quota system, 
America still beckons to immigrants the 
world over, No other nation has people 
clamoring in such numbers for admission. 
But nowhere, either in foreign lands, or 
even at home, is there an understanding of 
what makes this country such a mecca, 

We are constantly trying to demonstrate 
to the world in everything we do, that we 
are materialistic, but, as a matter of fact, 
our success has been due to idealism. We 
have never attempted to display that side 
to the world. Ideals have caused revolutions 
to be fought and men to die, Patrick Henry 
said: “Give me liberty or give me death!” 
The American ideal is stated in the Declara- 
tion of Independence: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That 
to serve these rights, governments are insti- 
tuted among men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed.” 

There, fellow citizens, is an ideal to move 
the world. It is based on natural laws, which 
have meaning everywhere. It is universal in 
application, for it speaks of the inalienable 
rights of all men. 

It is the idea which first released its energy 
in America and made this country great. 

It is the same idea which attracted Gari- 
baldi and Masaryk, and inspired them to lead 
the great liberal revolutions in their native 
Italy and Czechoslovakia. 

An ideal is the only thing that has any 
real force. We have lost sight of our own 
ideal and its tremendous force and vigor. 
Somehow that must be recaptured, It must 
be passed on to generations to come, to make 
them believe in it; so that the energy in man 
which has its source in the ideal will not be 
lost. 

We must pass the ideal along to the other 
people of the world so that they will be will- 
ing to fight and die for it as it becomes part 
of them. 

In fact, our foreign policy, if it is to stand 
for a situation of strength in the world, cen- 
tered about common purposes and common 
understandings, must be based on the export 
of that ideal in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

We have not been exporting it. 
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Actually we have done the reverse. I have 
seen too many of our representatives abroad 
who are mere apologists for America and its 
greatness. There is too great a readiness to 
accept rather than influence points of view 
that are incompatible with our own. 

I see that tendency in our preoccupation 
with Titoism. Our present foreign policy 
seems based on the proposition that in Tito- 
ism we have the answer to the Kremlin. 
That proposition is a snare and a delusion. 
China proves it, because there we said, “Let 
the dust settle.” There is no hope that 
Mr. Mao will be another Tito. At its best, 
Titoism is but a temporary counterirritant 
to the Kremlin. In the long run it offers 
nothing but grief because its principles are 
so foreign to our own. 

The basis of our failure to export the 
American ideal lies closer to home, however, 
than even the State Department and all its 
errors. 

No national product can be exported until 
it is in abundance at home. But I ask you 
if anywhere about you today there can be 
found a superabundance of the American 
ideal which was expressed in the Declaration 
of Independence? 

I'm so glad today that we had this young 
man from a high school giving us what he 
thought there was in this ideal, because it 
shows that we are starting over to teach and 
to understand this word. It certainly is not 
so evident in our Government. It has been 
missing in our schools. And even in too 
many of our churches a pallid concept of 
social service has been substituted for the 
divine message in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Even among our businessmen— 
and that’s you—it has waned, although busi- 
ness should be the prime guardians of this 
because it is the very lifeblood of our busi- 
ness system in America. 

Our people must be aroused so that they 
will not let these principles drift away from 
them. Our ideals are more valuable than life 
itself, because for us there can be no mean- 
ingful life in the future without them. The 
destruction of our material wealth by an 
atomic bomb is not as dangerous as the loss 
of those ideals. 

We must develop them, make them bloom, 
sell them at home and abroad. 

What we need is a resurgent zeal for 
America. 

Zeal for America is zeal for an enduring 
truth, based on a universal aspiration of man 
to free himself from any shackles whatso- 
ever. 

We need that zeal in our schools, churches, 
businesses, and government. We need it in 
the hearts and souls of our people. 

I concede that it is not altogether easy to 
grasp. And this idea has been consciously 
obscured by many sinister influences in this 
country in recent decades. 

To re-create it we will have to go back 
and spell out our heritage and its meaning, 
word for word. It is a job every one of us 
must do. 

It must be done, however. I submit it is 
the only basis upon which we can find a 
complete and permanent solution of our 
problems in the world today. It is the only 
firm basis of an enduring foreign policy. It 
should be the supreme test applied to all 
our dealings in foreign affairs, 

Because the world lost sight of these ideals, 
we must again put on the armor of battle 
and be prepared to fight, if necessary, to stop 
aggression against them and their total an- 
nihilation. But we must not make commit- 
ments unless it is reasonably certain we can 
carry them out without endangering our 
own economy and political structure, while 
we work to reestablish the principles set forth 
in our Declaration of Independence. 

In truth, our foreign policy begins at home. 
It begins at home with a greater apprecia- 
tion of what America is, and a greater dedi- 
cation to the cultivation of its universal 
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ideals, so that we may regain the confidence 
of others and inspire them in the eternal 
search for a world of peace and prosperity 
and good will. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE HOUSING AND COM- 
MUNITY FACILITIES AND SERVICES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 349) to assist the provi- 
sion of housing and community facilities 
and services required in connection with 
the national defense. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
should have liked very much to have the 
Senate conclude consideration of the 
pending bill today. However, some Mem- 
bers of the Senate tell me that they are 
tired and would like to have a day’s rest. 
They are willing to enter into an agree- 
ment with respect to a limitation of 
debate if the Senate will recess until 
Monday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
present occupant of the chair has no 
objection. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Iam glad to hear 
that the Chair is agreeable to the sug- 
gestion. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that beginning at 12 o’clock on next 
Monday there be a limitation of debate, 
as follows: That debate on any amend- 
ment proposed to title III be limited to 
1 hour, to be divided equally and to be 
controlled, respectively, by the pro- 
ponent of the amendment and the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. MAY- 
BANK], if he objects to the amendment; 
if he favors the amendment, the time to 
be controlled by the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. WHeErry]. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. There is no reason 

to believe that I am going to be in favor 

of any amendment, because I am for the 
bill as it is. If I favored anything, I 
would favor a far more extensive bill. 

Mr. McFARLAND. The proviso sug- 
gested by me will not do any harm. 

On all other amendments debate is to 
be limited to 40 minutes, to be divided 
equally between the proponent of the 
amendment and the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK], if he is op- 
posed to the amendment; if he favors it, 
the time is to bo controlled by the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY]. 

All amendments to be submitted must 
be germane; and after the amendments 
are disposed of the debate is to be 
limited to 1 hour on the bill, to be 
divided equally between the Senator from 
South Carolina and the minority leader 
(Mr, WHERRY]. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I wish 
to thank the distinguished majority 
leader for submitting the unanimous- 
consent proposal. There is one thing 
which I believe he omitted, and I wish 
he would modify the request so as to 
include any motion or appeal. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Debate on any 
motion or appeal is to be limited to 40 
minutes, the time to be divided in the 
same way. 

Mr. WHERRY. With respect to title 
III, as I understand, there is to be 1 
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hour for debate on any amendment to 
the title, or 30 minutes to a side. 

Mr. McFARLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. It is not 1 hour for 
the whole of title III, but on any amend- 
ment offered to title III, there will be 30 
minutes on a side. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. I do not know that 
any Senator will use all the time. I 
wish to say also that I am glad to accept 
the division of the time for the opposi- 
tion, but I am doing so only to serve the 
Senate. 

Mr. McFARLAND. The Senator from 
South Carolina has stated that he is 
going to oppose any amendments; but I 
made that condition so as to cover every 
Possible contingency. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, there 
is only one amendment which I would 
not oppose, and that is the so-called cost 
certification amendment, which I think 
should be qualified. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I do not think 
there will be any difficulty. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest of the Senator from Arizona? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The unanimous-consent agreement, as 
reduced to writing is as follows: 


Ordered, That after the hour of 12 o'clock 
noon on the calendar day of Monday, April 
9, 1951, debate upon any amendment or mo- 
tion (including appeals) to title TII of the 
committee amendment to the bill (S. 349) 
to assist the provision of housing and com- 
munity facilities and services required in 
connection with the national defense shall 
be limited to not exceeding 1 hour. to be 
equally divided and controlled, respectively, 
by the proposer of any such amendment or 
motion and Mr. MAYBANK: Provided, how- 
ever, That in the event Mr. MAYBANK is in 
favor of such amendment or motion the 
time in opposition thereto shall be con- 
trolled by Mr. WHERRY. 

Ordered further, That with respect to any 
amendment or motion (including appeals) 
proposed to any other title ot the commit- 
tee amendment, debate shall be limited to 
not exceeding 40 minutes, to be equally di- 
vided and controlled as in the case of title 
Ill: Provided, That no amendment or mo- 
tion that is not germane to the subject mat- 
ter of the said bill or committee amendment 
shall be received. 

Ordered further, That after perfecting 
amendments to the committee amendment 
shall have been disposed of, not to exceed 1 
hour’s debate shall be permitted on the com- 
mittee amendment (including the bill it- 
self), to be equally divided and controlled, re- 
spectively, by Mr. MAYBANK and Mr, WHERRY. 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, there 
is one thing further that is not in the 
unanimous-consent agreement. I think 
there should be some hour on Monday 
afternoon prior to which no vote shall 
be taken on an amendment or motion. 

Mr. McFARLAND. We can make it 12 
o'clock, 

Mr. WHERRY. Let us make it 1 
o'clock. Then there will be a period of 
an hour, or 30 minutes on a side. 

Mr. McFARLAND. No; because it 
may not be necessary to use the entire 
time. Let us agree that no vote will be 
taken on any amendment prior to 12 
o'clock. 
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Mr. WHERRY. I do not know that it 
makes any difference. The agreement 
has already been entered into. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Arizona desire to mod- 
ify the unanimous-consent agreement? 

Mr. McFARLAND. No. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, while 
we are in this discussion, will the Sena- 
tor from Arizona yield to me for one 
moment, for the purpose of making a 
statement? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I have been asked by 
some members of the committee to make 
this statement. 

Mr. President, I am aware that spe- 
cific mention of mobile and portable 
housing is made in the bill before us. I 
am further aware that this bill is in no 
wise concerned with priorities. I want 
to make it clear, however, that it is 
clearly anticipated by the bill that the 
trailer industry is expected to partici- 
pate fully in any defense housing pro- 
gram under the bill. 

I make this statement to indicate to 
the responsible officials of the Defense 
Production Administration that while 
the committee did not think it wise to 
refer to material priorities in the legis- 
lation, there was no intent to exclude 
trailers from consideration. In fact, the 
contrary is true. I am assured by of- 
ficials of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency that they are aware of the com- 
mittee’s sentiments in this regard. 

I wish the Record to show that state- 
ment at this point, so that there will be 
no mistake after the bill is passed. 


WHEAT FOR INDIA—MANPOWER IN 
KOREA 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I invite the attention of Members of the 
Senate to an article and an editorial 
appearing in the same issue of the New 
York Times, on last Sunday. The article 
is entitled “The Bitter Wheat of India,” 
and is written by Margaret Parton, from 
New Delhi. It calls attention to the fact 
that the Indian situation is being com- 
plicated by the failure to receive a dona- 
tion of 2,000,000 tons of wheat from the 
United States. It also calls attention to 
the fact that the Russians are currying 
great favor in India—this is not the lan- 
guage of the article, but its effect—by 
making the Indian people pay on the 
barrel head for every bushel of wheat the 
Indians get from the Russians. Also, ap- 
parently the Chinese are currying great 
favor with the Indians because the 
Chinese make the Indians pay on the 
barrel head for every bushel of wheat 
that they get. But the United States is 
in disfavor in India because we do not 
donate the wheat, without even being 
accorded the privilege of buying, for our 
dollars, certain strategic supplies which 
India has in abundance, and which are 
being stockpiled. We are being refused 
access to them. 

The reasoning behind those ideas, Mr. 
President, is somewhat opaque to me, but 
I think it is interesting. 

In the same issue of the New York 
Times, last Sunday, is an editorial en- 
titled Manpower in Korea.“ I invite the 
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attention of Senators to the very signifi- 
cant first paragraph of the editorial. It 
says: 

| The Republic of Korea has been obliged to 
release some 120,000 men from its military 
reserve camps because it cannot feed them. 
The Republic is naturally in a desperate 
financial position and it obviously cannot 
carry further burdens. The sacrifice of man- 
power that is being made is inevitable from 
the Korean point of view, but it should be 
the grave concern of the United Nations. 


The editorial continues, to show that 
“we are losing manpower today in Korea 
because there is not food enough to feed 
the Korean reservists. In the same 
newspaper we are being chided because 
we do not give 2,000,000 tons of wheat 
to the Indians. 

I hope I am as charitable as the aver- 
age person. I believe Iam. I am not 
at all opposed, in cases of famine and 
great need, to giving American bounty. 
So I do not wish to be understood as 
taking the position at this moment that 
Iam utterly against the giving of wheat 
to the Indians. But I think it is remark- 
able that while some in our Government 
are proposing to give away 2,000,000 tons 
of wheat to the Indians, we are not fur- 
nishing the food and foodstuffs to keep 
the available South Korean manpower 
in their reserve camps so that they can 
fight in the war in which we are engaged 
with Red China. 

Mr. President, I hope at a later date 
to amplify my views. Without holding 
the Senate further, at this time I ask 
that the article by Margaret Parton, en- 
titled “The Bitter Wheat of India,” be 
inserted in full in the Recorp at this 
point as a part of my remarks, to be 
immediately followed by the editorial 
entitled “Manpower in Korea,” from the 
New York Times of the same date. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE BITTER WHEAT OF INDIA—UNITED STATES, 
In DELAYING GRANT OF GRAIN, Is RISKING 
THE Loss OF A FRIEND 

p (By Margaret Parton) 

New DeLH.—Recent news that India will 

exchange raw jute for 50,000 tons of Russian 

wheat as she recently exchanged jute goods 
for 50,000 tons of Chinese rice is considered 
here further indication of India’s determina- 

tion to keep food imports free of political im- 

plications and obtain food for her under- 

nourished people wherever it may be found. 

American observers here also regard the 
news of the Russian deal as another signal 
to Washington that in Indian eyes the time 
for discussion of merits of the 2,000,000-ton 
wheat gift is fast running out. 

A month ago, when it appeared India 
would receive the grain without undue delay, 
most Indians were already half convinced 
that the gift was a spontaneous humani- 
tarian gesture, as they had so often been told 
in preliminary publicity. Now they are be- 
ginning to change their minds, and the new 
mood is a bitter one. 

A recent cartoon in a normally pro-Ameri- 
can newspaper here showed a large blonde 
labeled “U. S.” leaning possessively on a pie 
marked “Food for India.” To an emaciated 
Indian at the other end of the table she was 
murmuring: “First tell me you love me, 
honey.” 

The view represented in this cartoon is 
spreading fast. If the offer of wheat to India 
is really a humanitarian gesture, Indians 
ask, Why then must it be debated at such 
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length? A recent spate of touring American 
private citizens who flatly tell Indians in 
public and private that they “must sign up 
with America or else” has aggravated opinion. 
Such an attempt at a straight-from-the- 
shoulder approach never does any good in 
India and in this case it merely confirms 
growing Indian suspicion of American mo- 
tives. 

American observers in India are also un- 
easy at the way this matter is being delayed 
in Washington. Many Americans here feel 
that in Indian eyes the wheat gift has come 
to symbolize the potential “goodness” of 
America, just as the atom bomb symbolizes 
evil. Since symbols are all-powerful in India, 
the possibility is that denial of the wheat 
will have a disastrous effect on Indian public 
opinion of America and on India’s reaction 
to American policy in general. While 
America may not win India with wheat, 
America may well lose India without the 
wheat. 

Proposals that a loan rather than a gift 
should be made seem here to be equally un- 
fortunate, While such proposals might have 
been justified before, Indians were so gen- 
erally led to believe that the gift would be 
forthcoming that they now appear in Indian 
eyes to turn Uncle Sam into Shylock. Eco- 
nomic experts also point out that a long- 
term loan would tie up India’s economy for 
years and might prevent her from getting 
loans elsewhere for nation-building projects. 

Meanwhile, India’s struggle to avert wide- 
spread famine continues, and although the 
Government is importing shiploads of grain 
every day (against payment) from America, 
Canada, and elsewhere, many thousands of 
peasants are facing semistarvation this 
summer, 

In North Bihar, for instance, such limited 
focdstocks as are available are sufficient to 
feed the population on a meager scale for 
only 2 or 3 weeks more. After that the Gov- 
ernment will probably be forced to declare 
North Bihar a famine-stricken area and di- 
vert to it dwindling supplies of grain which 
are already desperately needed in other 
provinces. 

From this distance it appears that the 
time for questions and debate in Washington 
is now past, both in regard to acute human 
hunger and also to America's relations with 
India. While it is true the grain will cer- 
tainly help in relieving starvation in a hard- 
pressed country, even this consideration may 
count for less in the long run than restoring 
India’s fast-vanishing faith in the sincerity 
of America’s humanitarianism. 


— 


MANPOWER IN KOREA 


The Republic of Korea has been obliged to 
release some 120,000 men from its military 
reserve camps because it cannot feed them. 
The Republic is naturally in a desperate 
financial position and it obviously cannot 
carry further burdens. The sacrifice of man- 
power that is being made is inevitable, from 
the Korean point of view, but it should be 
the grave concern of the United Nations. 

President Syngman Rhee has repeatedly 
pointed out that there was manpower avail- 
able in Korea for the struggle that the United 
Nations has assumed. But those men must 
be fed and they must be equipped. The 
Republic of Korea cannot provide that food 
and equipment. The United Nations and its 
member states can make that provision. 

This problem is larger than its immediate 
aspects. The United Nations is committed 
to the survival of a free Korea. That free- 
dom will be threatened in the future, as it 
has been in the past, by the Soviet-satellite 
regimes on Korea’s borders, The United 
Nations does not have a disposable military 
force to defend those threatened frontiers. 
Its member states will not look with equa- 
nimity upon the prospect of keeping their 
own freely dedicated units in that theater 
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permanently, or even indefinitely. The Ko- 
rea of the future must be defended by 
Koreans. 

Those Koreans have shown clearly that 
with the proper training and equipment they 
are more than usually good soldiers. What 
they want, and what their Government 
wants, merely the opportunity to show 
their gallantry in defense of their country. 
They cannot do that, however, unless they 
have the arms that must come from outside. 
The men are there and the disposition to use 
them is there. Unhappily that same dispo- 
sition has not yet been strong enough out- 
side Korea. 

It has been repeatedly said that the United 
Nations was in an unfavorable manpower 
situation in Korea. Member states have ex- 
plained, with complete cogency, why they 
could not dispatch further troop contingents. 
But it is now apparent that the available 
manpower resources have not been put to 
use and that they are actually being allowed 
to dissolve. There may have been reason for 
hesitation in the past. There is certainly 
no excuse for it now. 


CONFIRMATION OF POSTMASTER 
NOMINATIONS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that, as in execu- 
tive session, the nominations of post- 
masters on the Executive Calendar be 
confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered; and, without 
objection, the President will be imme- 
diately notified. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate messages from the President 
of the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


NATIONAL DEFENSE HOUSING AND COM- 
MUNITY FACILITIES AND SERVICES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 349) to assist the provision 
of housing and community facilities and 
services required in connection with the 
national defense. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, is the 
bill open to amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
is open to amendment, 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I offer an amendment, 
which I send to the desk and ask to have 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 101, 
in line 7, it is proposed to strike out the 
words “production or.” 

Also it is proposed to strike out all of 
section 102 (a) beginning with line 17 
on page 101 down to and including the 
words “production or” in line 1 on page 
102, and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: “to assure the distribution of 
prefabricated houses and housing com- 
ponents so that they may be available 
for the purpose of national defense, the 
Housing and Home Finance Administra- 
tor is authorized to make loans to and 
purchase obligations of any business en- 
terprise or financial institution for the 
purpose of providing financial assistance 
for the.” E 


The bill 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, as the 
bill now appears before the Senate it 
contains title V which relates to pre- 
fabricated housing, and the bill makes it 
possible for the Administrator of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency to 
make loans and to purchase obligations 
of businesses that manufacture prefab- 
ricated housing. He can also, of course, 
make loans to financial institutions at 
the local level for the purpose of main- 
taining the manufacture of prefabri- 
cated houses. 

The purpose and the burden of the 
amendment, Mr. President, is simply to 
strike out the production feature, and 
make the money available only for the 
distribution of prefabricated housing. 

Mr. President, there is a reason for it. 
We have just had a rather dismal ex- 
perience in Government loans to manu- 
facturers of prefabricated housing. I 
think it has come to the attention of the 
country, of people everywhere, that it 
was a very disconcerting and painful and 
costly experience for the taxpayers of 
America finally to bail out a defunct op- 
eration to the tune of $37,500,000. I 
refer to the Lustron Corp. I have fol- 
lowed it over the years. The man who 
initiated this operation came from Rock 
Island County, Ill. Irather fancy he is a 
pretty good citizen, as a matter of fact. 
I doubt whether there is anything par- 
ticularly venal about Carl Strandlund. 
I think he has a vision and an idea, and 
he rode it to the point where finally he 
managed to extract $37,500,000 from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. I 
fancy also, having seen the Lustron 
house, that it is a pretty good article. 

But there remains the solemn fact, 
Mr. President, that having dabbled 
around in the field of loans to the manu- 
facturers of prefabricated houses, today 
the taxpayers of America are at the short 
end of a big loss. Then along with 
everything else, comes the painful fact 
that there seemed to have been a good 
many peccadillos in connection with it. 
I was rather entranced with the lan- 
guage used by one columnist in connec- 
tion with this matter. He referred to 
this subject generally, and to the other 
operations of the RFC, as the “fringe 
revelations.” If $37,500,000 is a fringe 
revelation, Mr. President, I should like 
to know what it takes to get from the 
fringe right down to the core of the 
business. 

Here we are confronted, of course, 
with a rather shameful exposé that goes 
all the way from Detroit to Washington, 
from Washington to Florida, and back 
to Detroit again. As we peruse the 
names that appear in connection with 
Lustron we find a man from Detroit by 
the name of Jacobs, who has a sharp 
head and a sharp pencil, and he tried 
to get enough of Lustron stock to take 
over control. It was a great opera- 
tion, taking Mr. Dawson, Mr. Young, Mr. 
Jacobs, and others to some fancy villa 
in Florida, where they could inhale the 
sweet perfume of the jasmine, where 
the fragrance of the magnolia was in 
the air, where they could sit and enjoy 
themselves amidst the beauties of the 
blooming hibiscus, and under the sway- 
ing fronds of the coconut palm and of 
other palm trees drink the palatable 
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juice of the corn, and decide as to how 
to get off with the swag. That was great 
business, but as Senators know, tax- 
payers have to pay the bill, I am not 
going to be an unwitting party to any- 
thing which has that kind of an odor, 
So I prefer to see the production features 
of prefabricated housing stricken from 
the bill, and make the loan fund in the 
sum of $15,000,000, which is available to 
the Administrator, usable for nothing 
more than for moving prefabricated 
houses from the factory to the site so 
they can be erected and utilized. 

There is one item in this prefabricated 
title with respect to housing of a portable 
and mobile character which was written 
in by the committee. The language is: 

Wherever in this act the words “prefab- 
ricated houses” are used they shall be con- 
strued to include houses which are of a 
mobile or portable character. 


I think it ought to be said that the 
producers of mobile houses have done a 
creditable job, and that they ought not 
to have to come hat in hand, or with 
a tin cup, as suppliants to the Govern- 
ment. They have carried their own 
load, and I think they ought to be pro- 
vided for in the bill. 

One thing I have observed, and as a 
member of the Banking and Currency 
Committee, I have quite a bit of interest 
in it. I noticed that when the proposal 
for the increased taxes went to the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House, the 
Secretary of the Treasury saw fit to 
recommend a 20-percent excise tax upon 
trailer coaches and housing of a mobile 
character. That would be a strange 
business indeed. If mobile houses, 
namely, trailer coaches, are to be used 
in defense areas, certainly those who 
purchase them ought not to be penalized 
by a 20 percent tax. If it is one of 
those roomy contrivances that cost 
$2,200, $2,500, or $3,000, a 20 percent tax 
would add $400, $500, or $600. To me 
it would be a shameful proceeding in- 
deed, that we should go into the hole 
to the tune of $37,500,000 in Ohio be- 
cause of the difficulties the Lustron 
people encountered, and then turn right 
around and slap a 20 percent tax upon 
a person who probably cannot afford 
more than a piece of mobile housing and 
bring it rather close to the site of a de- 
fense installation where he has a job. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. BENNETT. I desire to bring the 
Senator from Illinois back to the defini- 
tion of his phrase “distribution of pre- 
fabricated houses.“ I prefer that the 
Senator finish his statement about mo- 
bile units, and then permit me to in- 
terrupt him. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Very well. So, Mr. 
President, the burden of this amend- 
ment is very simple. I am willing to 
help the distribution of prefabricated 
housing, but I doubt very much whether 
$15,000,000 should be made available in 
the form of loans and for the purchase 
of obligations for the financing of the 
production of prefabricated houses. 

I should say that I shall not press for 
a vote upon the amendment tonight, if it 


is the disposition to recess at an early _ 
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hour, but I did want to make the RECORD 
on this item and at least express my 
convictions with respect thereto. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the Senator a question, 

Mr. DIRKSEN, I yield. 

Mr. BENNETT. But, like a good many 
other Senators, before I ask the question 
I have a little speech to make, if the 
Senator will bear with me. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Very well. 

Mr. BENNETT. When the members 
of the subcommittee visited Aiken, S. C., 
to hold hearings on the bill, a group of us 
went into a prefabricated housing fac- 
tory, a small locally owned plant, where 
prefabricated houses are being made, 
and have been for a number of years, 
basically out of lumber. What puzzles 
me in their case is where production ends 
and where distribution begins. As I 
understand their problem, the one that 
requires probably additional financing, 
it is this: They make 10 houses in a day, 
Those houses, as soon as they are fin- 
ished, that is, as soon as the components 
are completed in their shop, are mount- 
ed on a trailer especially built to hold 
them, prepared to be moved to a site. 
Their great financial problem is that of 
financing during the period between the 
time when the components are finished 
and mounted on a trailer and the time 
when they actually make a sale to some- 
one who will erect the house on a site. 

If that company makes 10 houses in 
a day, but on a particular day sells only 
2 houses, then for a period of time the 
company will have to finance 8 houses, 

Would the Senator say that is a finan- 
cial problem in production or a financial 
problem in distribution? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to draw the distinction, except 
to say where there is a fixed asset, where 
there is a manufacturing plant, and 
where there is ascertained machinery— 
such as band saws, shapers, planers, and 
all that sort of thing—if there is any 
kind of business, surely on the basis of 
a fixed capital asset there must be some 
local money available for the purpose of 
making it possible to produce such a 
house to the point where it is finally 
mounted on a trailer and moved to the 
site where it is to be erected. 

The difficulty comes when such a house 
is moved across State lines. I can un- 
derstand that a local financial institu- 
tion might not want to finance under 
those circumstances. However, if there 
is an established industry, surely there 
should be enough local pride and enough 
local interest in preserving the jobs 
which go with an operation of that kind 
to see to it that arrangements are made 
to loan the company the necessary 
money up to that point. 

However, when the house is loaded on 
a trailer, ready to go to some other com- 
munity or even to the fringe of that com- . 
munity, I am willing to go along by vot- 
ing to provide sufficient funds so as to 
see that at least that much of the oper- 
ation is covered, while the house is in 
transit, during which time it might be 
damaged or destroyed. I am willing to 
vote for sufficient funds to cover that 
situation until the house is ready to be 
erected on the site. 
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Mr. BENNETT. So the Senator from 
Illinois would say, would he, that it 
would be proper for these funds to be 
used to finance a short-term waiting 
period while the finished components 
might be held back because of weather 
or because of some other reason of that 
kind? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Surely. 

Mr. BENNETT. I think it is quite 
important. I realize that by “produc- 
tion” we can refer specifically to the pro- 
duction of tools, buiidings, and things 
of that sort. However, I understand that 
the problem of that industry arises after 
the production is finished, but perhaps 
before the company has actually been 
able to sell its product. 

In that particular community—in a 
town of perhaps 2,000 persons—probably 
there is a tiny, local bank which possibly 
would not have available sufficient money 
to finance during the waiting period. 

On that conception, if the Senator’s 
use of the word “distribution” includes 
the waiting period after the actual man- 
ufacturing process has ceased, I would 
be much more happy in accepting the 
amendment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. In order to make it 
perfectly clear for purposes of the REC- 
orp and for those who may examine the 
Recorp to find out what the intent of 
the committee is, I would say indeed so, 
and I share the feeling expressed by my 
colleague, the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, I think 
I am perhaps one of the most fortunate 
Members of this body, in that I have the 
privilege of serving on the Banking and 
Currency Committee, which in my hum- 
ble opinion is one of the most outstand- 
ing committees of the Senate and is one 
in which bipartisanship is thoroughly 
exemplified. I know that on no other 
committee on which I have had the priv- 
ilege of working do I find such sincere 
cooperation between the members of the 
two different parties. I think a great 
deal of that is due to the very faithful 
and untiring chairman of that commit- 
tee, who is always anxious to give every 
member of the committee equal consid- 
eration and opportunity. 

It has been a very agreeable experi- 
ence for me to participate in the hear- 
ings on this housing bill. For some time 
I have looked forward to the passage of 
the bill. I hope it will be passed by this 
body promptly and in nearly the same 
form in which the bill has been reported 
by the committee. 


ANNOUNCEMENT AS TO CALL OF THE 
CALENDAR 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to announce that sometime 
next week, after the return of tle Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran], there 
will be a call of the calendar. On Mon- 
day, I will aisnounce a definite date for 
the call of the calendar. 


RECESS TO MONDAY 


Mr. SMITH of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, I move that the Senate stand 
in recess until Monday next, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
4 o’clock and 35 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until Monday, April 9, 
1951, at 12 o’clock meridian. 
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NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate April 5 (legislative day of March 
26), 1951: - 

SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION 

Harry A. McDonald, of Michigan, to be a 
member of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission for the term expiring June 5, 1956 
(reappointment). 

Farm CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 

Robert L. Farrington, of Oklahoma, to be 


Cooperative Bank Commissioner of the Farm 
Credit Administration. 
In THE ARMY 

Brig. Gen. George Irving Back, Eos, 
United States Army, for appointment as 
Chief Signal Officer, United States Army, and 
as major general in the Regular Army of 
the United States, under the provisions of 
section 206 of the Army Organization Act of 
1959, and section 513 of the Officer Personnel 
Act of 1947, 


POSTMASTERS 
The following-named persons to be post- 
masters: 
ALABAMA 
Edwin H. McNutt, Hanceville, Ala., in place 
of M. V. Griffith, transferred. 
ARIZONA 


William C. Lefebvre, Phoenix, Ariz., in place 
of W. J. Jamieson, retired. 
CALIFORNIA 
Dean I. Love, Northridge, Calif., in place of 
R. E. Willis, resigned. 


Herbert M. Schulze, Santa Rosa, Calif., in 
place of McBride Smith, deceased. 
COLORADO 
Gertrude L. Weskamp, Crowley, Colo., in 
place of H. E. Cotter, deceased. 
Myra Lee Orin, Elbert, Colo., in place of 
P. A. Eickhoff, retired. 
Kenneth M. Lofland, Green Mountain Falls, 
Colo., in place of H. H. Brown, retired. 
FLORIDA 


Mary Jane Cook, Babson Park, Fla., in place 

of S. S. Welling, retired. 
GEORGIA 

Edward H. Osborne, Avondale Estates, Ga., 
in place of M. C. Farrar, retired. 

William F. Gay, Gay, Ga., in place of J. R. 
Gay, retired. 

William A. Enloe, Jr., LaFayette, Ga., in 
place of Charles Clements, retired. 

IDAHO 

Joseph Vern Dunn, Montpelier, Idaho, in 

place of F. L. Cruikshank, retired. 
ILLINOIS 

Francis M. Masterson, Fairbury, Ill, in 
place of R. A. McAllister, retired. 

Nellie M. Antie, Hanna City, Ill., in place 
of W. J. Holt, retired, 

Pearl L. Reilley, Hartford, III., in place of 
L. P. York, resigned. 

William G. Cubbage, Joy, Ill., in place of 
F. I. Smith, transferred. 

Charles C. Paull, Roseville, Ill., in place of 
G. G. Watson, retired. 


INDIANA 


Richard L. Teeters, Martinsville, Ind., in 
place of Fred Finney, retired. 

Grat Millard, Montpelier, Ind., in place of 
R. W. Cook, retired. 

Ralph H. Adams, Newport, Ind., in place 
of W. W. Moore, resigned. 

Gershon A. Adams, North Salem, Ind., in 
place of R. M. House, resigned. 

IOWA 

William Dale Rathje, Grand Mound, Iowa, 
in place of H. W. Kelly, transferred. 

Wilbur L. Hantsbarger, Jr., Meriden, Iowa, 
in place of G. E. Waldron, deceased. 
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Mary E. Kron, Moorhead, Iowa, in place of 
D. C. Laurenson, transferred. 

Gilbert W. Christianson, Oakville, Iowa, in 
place of M. D. Thomson, deceased. 

KANSAS 

Julius A. Ziegler, Collyer, Kans., in place 
of A. A. Niernberger, deceased. 

Paul H. Shepherd, Hartford, Kans., in place 
of E. C. Johnson, retired. 

George W. Spencer, Harveyville, Kans., in 
place of O. B. Cantrill, retired. 

Paul L. Hatfield, Jr., Moundridge, Kans., in 
place of R. J. Kaufman, transferred. 

Lindell R. Clinkinbeard, Nortonville, Kans., 
in place of J. H. Schneider, retired. 


KENTUCKY 


Mildred J. Golden, Bethany, Ky., in place 
of L. M. Miller, retired. 
LOUISIANA 
Jack W. Lemons, Abita Springs, La., in 
place of Emile Aubert, retired. 
Ruth Maloof, Braithwaite, La., in place of 
A. M. Bazile, resigned. 
Frederick J. Dugas, Paincourtville, La., in 
place of M. E. Barbier, resigned. 
John I. Roberts, Venice, La., in place of 
G. S. Ellzey, resigned. 
MAINE 
Gladys W. Johnson, Perry, Maine, 1. place 
of R. E. Johnson, deceased. 
MARYLAND 
John O. Steel, Mount Airy, Md., in place 
of Ralph Sellman, retired. 
Elwood F. Armacost, Upperco, Md., in place 
of M. F. Armacost, deceased. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Hubert G. McAnespie, Collinsville, Mass., 
in place of H. F. Kiernan, retired. 
Sophie Jurga, Shirley, Mass., in place of 
C. A. McCarthy, deceased. 
MICHIGAN 
Lillian M. Dewey, Alden, Mich., in place of 
E. O. Coy, retired. i 
MINNESOTA 
Herbert H. Schur, Mountain Iron, Minn., 
in place of Elno Kopponen, transferred. 
Josephine M. Wozniak, Ogema, Minn. in 
place of C. B. Diekman, transferred. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Daniel Clarence Selby, Tinsley, Miss. OTce 
became presidential July 1, 1948, 
MISSOURI 
Homer H. Wall, Blairstown, Mo., in place of 
Lucille Ross, resigned. 
Eulus W. Vaughn, Cardwell, Mo., in place 
of A. A. Ponder, removed. 
John B. Humphreys, Humphreys, Mo., in 
place of W. E. Alexander, retired. 
Robert R. Wilson, Pleasant Hope, Mo., in 
place of Ethel McCurry, retired. 
MONTANA 
William J. Brown, Dixon, Mont., in place of 
C. A. Brown, resigned. 
NEBRASKA 
James M. Casey, Johnson, Nebr., in place 
of G. D. Parker, retired. 
Leonard L. Gratopp, Shickley, Nebr., in 
place of Amos Frieden, retired. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Nelson Liden, Hill, N. H., in place of W. F, 

Keating, retired. 
NEW YORK 

William J. McGraw, De Witt, N. Y. in 
place of W. B. Kirk, deceased. 

John L. hull, Findley Lake, N. Y., in place 
of Lillian Johnson, resigned. 

John F. Schleyer, Medford Station, N. Y. 
in place of M. J. Morgan, retired. 

William E. Fritts, Ovid, N. Y., in place of 
L. S. Cole, retired. 

Leola F. Wagner, Silver Springs, N. L., in 
place of L. J. Motts, transferred, 
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Lee S. Murphy, Unadilla, N. Y., in place of 
H. W. Smith, retired. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Susie I. Ledbetter, Mount Gilead, N. C., in 
place of J. H. Ledbetter, deceased. 

Charles Braxton Craven, Ramseur, N. C., in 
place of J. R. Steele, retired. 

Berdis R. Stone, St. Pauls, N. C., in place 
of W. J. Butler, resigned. : 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Charles W. McNeil, Mott, N. Dak., in place 
of W. T. Wakefield, retired. 


Vivian M. Hilden, Reeder, N. Dak., in place 
of J. F. Ford, retired. 


OHIO 


Harry F. McLaughlin, Carrollton, Ohio, in 
place of E. F. Lawler, retired. 

Warren D. Huffmyer, Cortland, Ohio, in 
place of J. K. Dilworth, retired. 

John Bennett Burford, Farmdale, Ohio, in 
place of G. F. Burford, retired. 

Charles R. Kline, Medway, Ohio, in place 
of M. C. Rees, resigned. 

Howard R. Thompson, Piketon, Ohio, in 
place of G. J. Stoll, resigned. 

Donald P. Auxter, Seville, Ohio, in place of 
C. L. Hewit, retired. 

OKLAHOMA 

Lorraine S. Fogarty, Guthrie, Okla., in 
place of G. J. Martin, retired. 

Homer Schneider, Hitchcock, Okla., in 
place of G. T. Wilkinson, transferred. 

Francis B. Bordenkircher, Jennings, Okla., 
in place of E. B. Simpkins, transferred. 

OREGON 

Harry E. Way, Aumsville, Oreg., in place of 
A. E. Bradley, resigned, 

Velma F. Evers, Elmira, Oreg., in place of 
E. D. Smith, resigned. 

Chester L. Langslet, Klamath Falls, Oreg., 
in place of B. E. Hawkins, retired. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Robert W. Ecelbarger, Big Run, Pa., in 
place of H. F. Ecelbarger, deceased. 

Charles J. F. Ellis, Connellsville, Pa., in 
place of L. M. Clark, deceased. 

Patrick N. Lindner, Enon Valley, Pa., in 
place of E. G. Watt, transferred. 

Louis S. Heins, Huntingdon Valley, Pa., in 
place of R. M. Montayne, resigned. 

Willis P. Kiehl, Mayport, Pa., in place of 
Harry Reinsel, resigned. 

Carl F. Hynek, Jr., Meadowbrook, Pa., in 
place of F. M. Rorke, resigned. 

Guy V. Kingree, Smoketown, Pa., in place 
of G. L. Brookmyer, resigned. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Willard F. Martin, Pukwana, S. Dak., in 

place of H. F. Evers, transferred. 
TEXAS 

Edgar L. Coale, Angleton, Tex., in place of 
A. J. LeRibeus, resigned. 

Frederich W. Wiedner, Cibolo, Tex., in place 
of E. H. A. Schlather, retired. 

Frank C. Newbrough, Hargill, Tex., in place 
of Foster Stewart, retired. 

Kenneth L. McAdoo, Higgins, Tex., in place 
of L. G. Sherrieb, resigned. $ 

Lillian Belle Burke, La Villa, Tex., in place 
of Harold Sparks, removed. 

Genevieve J. Short, Machovec, Tex., office 
established January 26, 1948. 

John D. Yoakum, Milano, Tex., in place of 
Louella Elam, removed. 


VIRGINIA 
William B. Newton, Ellerson, Va., in place 
of B. H. Garrett, resigned. 
William E. Phillips, Gladys, Va., in place of 
R. C. Morgan, retired. 
WASHINGTON 
Sanford M. Lord, Kelso, Wash., in place of 
T. H. Van Noy, retired. 
WEST VIRGINIA 


Bob Henderson, Sistersville, W. Va., in place 
of J. C. Archer, retired. 
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WISCONSIN 


William R. McCarville, Darlington, Wis., in 
place of N. M. DeMuth, transferred. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate April 5 (legislative day of 
March 26), 1951: 

PosTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 
Willie Mae Green, Uriah. 
ARIZONA 
May E. Roebuck, Tiger. 
COLORADO 
Dorothy R. Arko, Royal Gorge. 
FLORIDA 
Mildred F. Thornton, Ormond Beach. 
GEORGIA 

Louise S. Drum, Franklin Springs. 

Philip R. Bradford, Lavonia, 

James T. Bray, Scottdale, 

KANSAS 

Alvin L. Helin, Brewster. 

Paul P. Mudd, Gorham. 

Lauren Holt, Hoyt. 

Omer E. Landry, Zurich. 

KENTUCKY 


Raymond D. Stigall, Danville. 
Rollie R. Bell, Philpot. 


LOUISIANA 
Garland Bond, Denham Springs. 
George M. Scott, Varnado. 
MAINE 


Gardner C. Grant, Cherryfield. 
Ernest H. Niles, Monmouth, 


MARYLAND 
Joseph H. Johnson, Cardiff. 


Laura McC. Lee, Perryman, 
Jane V. Thume, Trappe. 
MICHIGAN 
John H. McFarland, Jr., Alma. 
Mancel J. Wintermute, Deckerville. 
Frank C. Middel, Detroit. 
Carl Knepp, Fairview. 
John C. Lane, Galesburg. 
James Post, Grayling. 
Melvin E. Lietzke, La Salle. 
William J. Johnson, Leland. 
Ivan J. Payne, Middleville. 
Clayton R. Ramsay, Mulliken. 
Earl Willey Kenrick, Onaway. 
Robert W. Crawford, Otisville. 
Stephen J. Doster, Plainwell. 
William A. Wright, Tecumseh. 
John Youngs, Vandalia. 


MINNESOTA 
Robert E. Kennedy, Ah-gwah-ching. 
MISSOURI 
Alice Rhodes Sharp, Gideon. 
William J. Onder, Mapaville. 
James F. Roberts, Martin City. 
Levi Judson Henry, Jr., Ravenwood. 
Argyl E. Kistler, Stella. 
MONTANA 
Glenn L. Buckingham, Terry. 
John R. Vickers, Virginia City. 
NEW YORK 
John Eugene Robson, Bovina Center. 
William A. Murphy, Irvington. 
Norman S. Wilber, Mount Tremper. 
Francis V. Leahy, Newark. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Auburn E. Andrews, Banner Elk. 
Birdie W. Twombly, Barium Springs. 
OHIO 
George F. Graf, Findlay. 
Michael J. Belardine, Mingo Junction. 
Cyril S. Gladden, Mount Gilead. 
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Mark R. Seaman, Peebles. 
Reva J. Snowden, Rutland. 
Fred P. Jung, Twinsburg. 


OKLAHOMA 


Edward G. Foster, Talihina, 
Roger W. Butner, Wewoka. 


OREGON 
Chester R. Merrill, Hillsboro. 


Bernice I. Denson, Seneca, 
Treva K. Reiss, Weston. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Jack Kiser, Hungerford. 
Robert Schneider, Scenery Hill. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Easton M. Rice, Calhoun Falls. 
Earl S. Dozier, Marion. 
i TEXAS 
Earl G. Saxon, Boerne. 
Alfred W. Johnson, Cayuga. 
Letha M. Garrett, Center Point, 
Donato Flores, Hebbronville. 
Alla B. Poynor, Kamay. 
Mary A. Thomas, Leggett. 
Claude B. Pottinger, Lott. 
Una M. Watkins, Markham. 
Nicholas F. Miller, Waelder. 
VERMONT 
Harley W. Hutchins, Alburg. 
VIRGINIA 
James A. Mills, Bayside. 
Henderson B. Harris, Berryville, 
Aylor Richardson Stone, Blairs. 
Grace M. Autry, Denbigh. 
William R. Stamper, Elk Creek. 
Carson H. Turner, Laurel Fork. 
William H. Gillespie, Monterey. 
Byron P. Lambert, Richlands, 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Addie M. Burnett, Crum. 
Erma E. Keeney, Eastbank. 
Wayne S. Myers, Ravenswood. 
WYOMING 


Michael J. Koski, Newcastle. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


- Tuurspay, APRIL 5, 1951 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. Vernon Yearby, pastor, First 
Baptist Church, Midland, Tex., offered 
the following prayer: 


Our Heavenly Father, great God, in 
humility we recognize Thee as sovereign 
and boldly come to Thy throne of grace. 
We beg divine direction in these unprece- 
dented days when our world is fear- 
ridden. We pray for a true sense of 
spiritual values when we see men’s minds 
are warped, their faith damaged, and 
values are distorted. We bring these 
statesmen to Thee, asking that Thy hand 
may rest upon them to bring healing to 
this sick civilization. Grant these, our 
petitions, and may Thy mercy and grace 
be demonstrated in spiritual awakenings 
because we pray in Jesus’ name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN THE 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Government Operations of the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Exec- 
utive Departments may sit during gen- 
eral debate this afterncon. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. ANFUSO asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 5 min- 
utes today, following any special orders 
heretofore entered. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


{Roll No, 23] 
Allen, II. Evins Multer 
Allen, La. Gamble Murphy 
Anderson, Calif. Gillette Murray, Wis. 
Armstrong Halleck O’Konski 
Bakewell Heller Powell 
Berrett Hill Rains 
Beall Horan Sabath 
Bolton Jackson, Wach. Scott, Hardie 
Boykin Ju tt, 
Brehm Keerns Hugh D., Jr. 
Brown, Ohio Keating Shelley 
Erowneon Kee Sieminski 
Buchanan Kennedy Smith, Kans 
Burton Kilburn Smith, Va 
Carnahan King Tackett 
Celler Kirwan Talle 
Chenoweth Klein Thomas 
Combs tham Tollefson 
Coudert McCarthy Vursell 
Curtis, Mo. McGrath Welch 
Dawson McKinnon Whitaker 
Deane Mansfield Widnall 
Dingell Meader Wood, Ga 
Dollinger Miller, Calif. Woodruff 
Dorn Morton 
Engle Moulder 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and 
fifty-eight Members have answered to 
their names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


1951 AMENDMENTS TO THE UNIVERSAL 
MILITARY TRAINING AND SERVICE 
ACT 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1) to provide for 
the common defense and security of the 
United States and to permit the more 
effective utilization of manpower re- 
sources of the United States by author- 
izing universal military training and 
service, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill S. 1, with 
Mr, Cooper in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose on yesterday, the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Vinson] had con- 
sumed 4 hours, and the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. SHORT] had consumed 2 
hours and 58 minutes. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I desire 
to ask the gentleman from Missouri if he 
will permit me to use 1 hour at this time. 
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Mr. SHORT. I shall be very glad to 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 hour to the distinguished gentleman 
from Louisiana, ranking majority mem- 
ber on the Committee on the Armed 
Services [Mr. BROOKS]. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
been looking forward to this opportunity 
for a long, long time, the opportunity 
to appear in the well of this House to 
discuss this particular bill, S. 1, as 
amended by the House. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill has two funda- 
mental purposes, the first, that of an ex- 
tension of the Selective Service System. 

Military drafts in the history of the 
United States are not new. We had 
military drafts many years back and in 
emergencies, but the modern draft—that 
is, the Selective Service System as we 
know it today—had its beginning in the 
First World War. 

We entered the First World War with 
no Reserves and no Selective Service 
System. It was not until approximately 
the midpoint of the First World War 
that this Congress did adopt a Selective 
Service System and put it into effect. It 
was in full operation before the end of 
the war. We let it lapse after the ter- 
mination of that war. 

When the war clouds developed over 
Europe, when Germany attacked Poland 
and later on attacked France, we moved 
quickly to adopt again a Selective Serv- 
ice System which served us well when 
this country was engulfed in the Second 
World War. 

It is significant, however, that the Se- 
lective Service System that we adopted 
in the year before we entered the Sec- 
ond World War was the first time that 
a peacetime draft law—that is, a law 
passed during time of peace for the Se- 
lective Service—was put on the books. 
Since then, of course, we have extended 
the Selective Service. We carried this 
act on the books for a number of years; 
then in 1948 we passed another major 
bill extending the Selective Service 
System. 

Mr. Chairman, the use of younger men 
in military emergencies is not new. If 
you study the history of the world, you 
will find young men have always made 
excellent soldiers when they were used. 
Napoleon found that out in the course of 
his marches over the hills and valleys of 
Europe. This Nation found that out 
during the Civil War, when we resorted 
not only to 18-year-olds but to men 
much younger than 18. 

If you will pardon a personal refer- 
ence, it has not been long since I had 
occasion to drive out over the hillsides 
of Virginia to Haymarket, looking for 
the grave of one of my great-uncles. He 
was killed in the second Battle of Bull 
Run. When I uncovered the headstone 
and removed the fungus and growth of 
many years on it with soap and hot 
water, I discovered the fact that he had 
been killed in the second Battle of Bull 
Run, a first lieutenant, at the age of 18 
years, 3 months and 21 days. On both 
sides, both North and South during that 
war, 18-year olds did perform a magnifi- 
cent job and were certainly entitled to 
the recognition which their age and their 
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service and their valor gave to the his- 
tory of this country. 

I might make a further personal ref- 
erence, if you will overlook it, in the fact 
that I, too, entered the First World War 
as an 18-year-old soldier; not as a 
colonel or a major, but as an enlisted 
soldier, and I know something about 
what the 18-year-old soldier can do from 
my own personal experience. I say to 
you today, Members of the House of 
Representatives, that sometimes I think 
we would be far better off here if the 
voice of the enlisted man was heard 
oftener on the floor of the House. I 
was an enlisted man. Sometimes they, 
teo, can contribute a great deal to the 
discussions of the bills and the resolu- 
tions which we have before us for con- 
sideration. I would like to have, if it 
were possible, a statement from enlisted 
men alone as to what they think the 
18-year-old man can do in a war and in 
a battle. I think it would be most inter- 
esting to the House of Representatives. 

So much for the draft because, after 
all, that is not the serious feature of the 
bill. That is not the feature of the bill 
that has given us concern and trouble 
and major discussion at the present time, 
On the contrary, the feature of the bill 
which is of great interest to us, certainly, 
and concerns us, is UMT—that is, uni- 
versal military training. Universal mili- 
tary training is something new to this 
country and yet it is not new to the dis- 
cussions or to the forum or to the town 
meetings in the United States. It was 
shortly after the First World War that 
great patriotic organizations, like the 
American Legion and the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars and other patriotic and 
service organizations, thought the time 
had come in the history of the country, 
if we were going to stay out of war, that 
we should adopt some form of universal 
military training. Through the years 
these patriotic organizations have gone 
on record in their conventions, in their 
meetings, in their posts, in their discus- 
sions in favor of some form of universal 
military training. It was not until the 
Woodrum committee was officially set up, 
however, that we recognized the force 
and the contents of the argument for 
universal military training. I served as 
a member of that committee. We had 
hearings lasting 3 to 4 months, and I 
heard hundreds of witnesses take one 
view and then another view with refer- 
ence to the need for universal military 
training in the United States of America. 
I came out of that convinced that the 
time had arrived in the United States to 
liberalize the burden of national defense 
by adopting some form of universal mili- 
tary training. As inventions and me- 
chanical contrivances have been per- 
fected and the world has, in effect, 
shrunk, and our problems have increased 
and our period of isolation has retreated 
further and further, we can no longer 
think of ourselves as a nation like an 
ostrich with his head in the sand. More 
and more I am convinced that if this 
country is going to stay out of another 
major war, if we are to make the country 
secure, we must adopt some form of 
universal military training, 
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Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. As one Member of 
the House who does not have the privi- 
lege of serving on the gentleman’s com- 
mittee, I would like to know if the gentle- 
man is in any position to tell us just what 
kind of a system of universal military 
training should be adopted—that is, the 
general consensus of opinion of his com- 
mittee. Should it be conducted for pe- 
riods of 1, 2, or 3 months in the summer 
or should it be conducted in the high 
schools of the country, or just how does 
the gentleman feel we should do it? 

Mr. BROOKS. I can tell the gentle- 
man my own opinion. 

‘Mr. HINSHAW. I wish the gentle- 
man would. 

Mr. BROOKS. But the gentleman 
does not want me to speak for the other 
members of the committee. 

I like the plan that they submitted to 
the committee several years ago. It was 
embodied later in the report of the 
American Legion and other service or- 
ganizations. There were 16 weeks’ basic 
training. Others may have a different 
idea. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I think that as a 
matter of concern to the Members of the 
House who are going to vote on this bill 
and vote on that portion of it to which 
the gentleman has just referred, we 
should like to get some idea of what the 
committee feeling is concerning this very 
subject. It is an important matter. 

Mr. BROOKS. I do not think that is 
the important thing. I think the im- 
portant thing is the reports that are 
brought in here to the Congress and 
what this House decides it wants in the 
way of a program of military training. 
Under the contents of this bill, that is 
the way it will work out, that the De- 
fense Department will bring us such a 
report and we will consider it, we will 
advise with it, we will act upon it, and 
then we will in effect decide what is 
going to be done. 

Mr. HINSHAW. What is in the bill 
now in respect to universal military 
training? Do we have it on a “take-it- 
or-leave-it“ basis when a report is filed, 
or what? 

Mr. BROOKS. When the report is 
filed, it goes to the Committee on Armed 
Services, It is considered, and they have 
45 days in which to consider it. After 
that the House can consider it by a 
simple motion. 

Mr. HINSHAW. But not by amend- 
ment? We will not be able to amend 
the plan? 

Mr. BROOKS. They must vote it 
either up or down. If the House does 
not like it, then it goes back to the De- 
fense Department for such changes as 
the Defense Department is willing to 
make. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield to my distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr. VINSON. In connection with the 
question raised by the gentleman from 
California, may I say to the House that 
I propose to lay before the Committee 
on Armed Services for its consideration 
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Monday or Tuesday of next week a 
change in reference to the plan sub- 
mitted, that when the plan is submitted 
to the Armed Services Committees of 
the House and Senate it will be open to 
amendment by the committee, and when 
the plan is submitted to the House it 
will be open to amendment by the House. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I think that is a very 
reasonable proposal. 

Mr. VINSON. I am going to lay be- 
fore the committee another thought, that 
the commission immediately after it is 
appointed, within 6 months from the 
date of its appointment, must submit to 
the Armed Services Committee of the 
House and Senate its plan, and that after 
the plan has been adopted by the House 
and the Senate, any time thereafter by 
concurrent resolution the plan can be 
changed or modified by the Congress. 

Mr. BROOKS. I thank my chairman 
very kindly for those suggestions. 

Mr. VINSON. Let me say further that 
that will enable the Congress always to 
keep complete control and write its own 
plan. 

Mr. HINSHAW. The gentleman in- 
tends to offer this proposal as an amend- 
ment when the bill is considered under 
the 5-minute rule? 

Mr. VINSON. I propose next Mon- 
day to respectfully request the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services to consider as 
a committee amendment the statements 
I have just made to the House. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Very good, sir. 

Mr. BROOKS. I thank my chairman 
very much. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALTER. May I ask the chair- 
man of the committee this question: Is 
it your intention, then, that a plan will 
be considered in the same fashion in 
which the House considers all legisla- 
tion? 

Mr. VINSON. Absolutely, it will con- 
sider the plan and the plan will be open 
to amendment just as any other bill is 
considered by the House and the major- 


-ity will of the House will prevail. That 


is fair and democratic procedure, and 
no Member of the House can possibly 
complain about that sort of procedure. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Then to the ex- 
tent that the plan is adopted and goes 
into effect it will go into effect by action 
of the House. 

Mr. VINSON. That is the plan that 
will have to go into effect. That is right. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. And if the House 
does not act then nothing will go into 
effect? 

Mr. VINSON. If the House does not 
act, the plan that they have brought up 
will go into effect. Otherwise the House 
must act within 60 days. 

May I add further, of course, that the 
House can repeal this now by concurrent 
resolution. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Sev- 
eral weeks ago the gentleman from 
Texas and I were involved in a colloquy 
on the floor of the House in which the 
gentleman assured me, and I took his 
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word and I believe he was sincere, that 
there would be nothing brought in in this 
bill which would lower the emoluments 
and the pay of the draftees, and those, 
as I understood, who were taken in under 
the provisions of this bill. I would ap- 
preciate it if that matter could be cleared 
up at this time because it is going to 
affect my constituents. 

Mr. BROOKS. There is nothing in 
the bill to lower the pay of those purely 
under military control. There is 
nothing in the bill which will lower the 
pay of anyone. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Is it 
the gentleman’s conception that it would 
not affect the pay or other benefits of 
those who would come under the provi- 
sions of this bill? 

Mr. BROOKS. It would not affect the 
pay or the benefits of those in the Reg- 
ular Establishment or in the Reserves. 
The only stipulation in reference to pay 
or emoluments is, you might say, of the 
men under the universal military train- 
ing program. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I can- 
not go along with any plan, I will say 
to the gentleman, which gives these boys 
who are taken anything less than what 
the regular soldier gets. 

Mr. BROOKS. I thank the gentleman 
for his observation. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield. 

Mr. KILDAY. I have asked the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana to yield because 
the gentleman from New York referred 
to a colloquy between us. If the gentle- 
man will get the record he will find at 
that time he was speaking of the draft 
of 18-year-olds for service and that I as- 
sured him as one member of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services that I would 
oppose any provision for unequal pay for 
military service, and I felt the committee 
would sustain me in the proposition that 
any man drafted for service would re- 
ceive the same pay as any other man 
drafted for service. But the theory of 
the Career Compensation Act was that 
there should be equal pay for equal re- 
sponsibility in service incurred. This bill 
does not affect the pay under the Career 
Compensation Act of any person called 
for service. But as for those who enter 
the National Security Corps and are not 
subject to service and cannot be used for 
military service but must be used for 
training only, the pay is $30. That state- 
ment is in accord with what I said in 
my colloquy with the gentleman from 
New York. 

Mr. BROOKS. The history of the 
question of universal military training is 
known throughout the United States of 
America. It is well known because it has 
been debated and discussed not only in 
the Congress but outside of the Congress 
as much as any other proposal or any 
other debatable question in America to- 
day. So these things come to us today, 
not as someone said yesterday or the day 
before, without proper consideration. 
Not only did the Woodrum committee 
consider this, but the Compton commis- 
sion studied it and leaders in civilian life 
gave their views and their conclusions 
in reference to universal military train- 
ing. After it came from the Woodrum 
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committee, the Military Affairs Commit- 
tee of the House—this is before the con- 
solidation of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs and the Committee on Military 
Affairs into the present Committee on 
Armed Services—took it up and had ex- 
tensive hearings which ran over a period 
of several months. There are thousands 
of pages of hearings on this subject 
which anyone can study. During the 
Eightieth Congress we held further hear- 
ings before we reported out the Towe bill. 
By the way, the Towe bill was reported 
favorably without a single dissenting 
vote. Many of our members today who 
speak on both sides of the aisle were 
members of that committee and they 
failed to dissent from that vote. It came 
out by unanimous vote and was stifled 
in the Committee on Rules. I do not 
think it was exactly to the credit of the 
Committee on Rules that the bill was 
not permitted to come up for a vote on 
the floor of the House, 

So at long last, after a greai deal of 
debate and discussion throughout the 
country and in the House and Senate of 
the United States, at long last we will 
have an opportunity to vote on this sub- 
ject, and the Members of Congress can 
stand up and be counted on universal 


will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield to my col- 
league. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I wish the gentle- 
man from Louisiana would explain the 
fact the training program to be created 
by the Commission appointed by the 
President will be a program of real basic 
military training. I am of the opinion 
many Members of this House believe the 
five-man Commission will prescribe rules 
and regulations of who shall be called and 
who shall not be called. This belief is 
not correct. 

Mr. BROOKS. I think the bill uses 
the term “full military training.” 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Let me make an 
observation from my own experience. If 
I were called upon to train men for the 
military service in accordance with a 
military training constructed 
on the floor of this House I would quit 
immediately. 

Mr. BROOKS. We ull know what 
basic military training is. Personally, I 
did not like all of this “squads east” and 
“squads west,” but you may differ with 
me. What we want is a full and ade- 
quate military training program; the 
type which will se ve lives in time of war. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield to my colleague 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GAVIN. In view of the fact that 
the gentleman is chairman of the sub- 
committee that will handle the Reserve 
program which will tie in with the uni- 
versal military training program, the 
National Guard and the Reserves, I won- 
der if you would want to discuss your 
thinking on that subject. 

Mr. BROOKS, I thank the gentleman 
very much. 

Mr. GAVIN. I might say to the gen- 
tleman there are a great many people 
concerned as to what program is going to 
be carried on after they have received 
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basic training, and what kind of units 
they are going into. We are greatly in- 
terested in that. 

Mr. BROOKS. I thank the gentleman 
very much. Let me move on with what 
I have to say. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. Is it not true that 
when universal military trainirg would 
be put into effect by a concurrent reso- 
lution of the Congress or by the Presi- 
dent, the inductees would be subject to 
& 6-months’ military program? 

Mr. BROOKS. No. Four months’ 
training, but 6 months’ service. They 
cannot be sent overseas into combat 
areas before 6 months. 

Mr. HARRIS. I would like to read 
from the report that I have here. 

Mr. BROOKS. The bill says “4 
months’ training.” 

Mr. HARRIS. I would like to clear 
that up, if I may. The report says that 
when the President or the Congress by 
concurrent resolution eliminates the pe- 
riod of service for all persons who have 
not attained their 19th birthday, then all 
persons who have not attained their 19th 
birthday will be left for induction in the 
National Training Corps for a period of 
6 months. Why keep them in there for 
6 months if you are going to train them 
fcr only 4 months? 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield to the distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr. VINSON. Wherever in this report 
the word “training” is used, it means 
universal military training. Where the 
word “service” is used, it means draft- 
ing for the Armed Forces. 

Mr. HARRIS. This is under the para- 
graph of initiating for universal military 
training. 

Mr. VINSON. Six months for train- 
ing, and no time for service. 

Mr. HARRIS. Then he will be induct- 
ed for training for 6 months? 

Mr. VINSON. He will be inducted for 
training for a 6 months’ period, and the 
President has discretion to reduce it be- 
low 6 months, if he sees fit to do so. 

Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman from 
California [Mr. HinsHAw] asked a ques- 
tion a moment ago as to what was the 
plan—16 weeks, or whatever it might 
have been—and I understood the gentle- 
man from Louisiana to say it was not 
outlined in the bill. 

Mr. BROOKS. That is true. The 
training period is there, but there is no 
definite plan set forth in the bill. The 
plan is to come from the Defense De- 
partment, to be submitted to the Con- 
gress for its consideration and approval. 

Mr. VINSON, Will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield. 

Mr. VINSON. I will say to the gentle- 
man that the President cannot reduce 
the 6 months’ universal military train- 
ing period. 

Mr. HARRIS. Then it seems to me 
that the answer to the question asked 
by the gentleman from California should 
have been “6 months,” 
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Mr. BROOKS. I gave my own views 
on that. 

Mr. HINSHAW. If the gentleman 
will yield, I asked the gentleman for his 
own views on that, and he presented it 
in that way. Then the chairman of the 
committee explained that he was going 
to submit an amendment to the bill, if 
the committee approved it, on next Mon- 
day morning. 

Mr. BROOZS. Now, let me proceed, 
if I may. 

They ask why I have been so deeply 
interested in aniversal military training. 
I will tell the Members of the House why 
I am so deeply interested. I have al- 
ways been interested in a strong Reserve 
program, UMT is merely a part of a 
strong Reserve program. I basically be- 
lieve, fundamentally, sincerely, and hon- 
estly believe that the type of defense for 
the United States of America is a strong, 
efficient, consolidated, well-equipped and 
well-trained standing army of a small or 
reasonable size dependent on the inter- 
national conditions. But behind it and 
backing it up, a well-trained, well- 
equipped, and well-organized, efficiently 
handled Reserve program; and I believe 
that unless we have such a program we 
do face the possibility that the country 
will go too far in the military line. I 
sincerely and honestly believe that the 
way to keep our country safe and sound 
in a military way is to have that type of 
defense. 

Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Chairman, srk he 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield. 

Mr. TEAGUE. Would the gentleman 
agree that this basic military training 
which he has mentioned could be given 
without disrupting the educational 8 
gram? 

Mr. BROOKS, If the schools will co- 
operate, and I am satisfied they will, it 
seems to me it might be handled in that 
way. 

Mr. TEAGUE. Will the gentleman 
tell the committee where General 
Marshall received his basic military 
training? 

Mr. BROOKS. I understand he is a 
graduate of VMI. But going further 
into the Reserve program, I want to say 
that I have become interested and I have 
at times been able to conduct hearings 
on behalf of the Reserve program; and, 
as Members of the House know, I have 
tried to sponsor legislation that would 
support a strong and adequate Reserve 
program. I do not tell the House that 
Iam satisfied with what has happened 
in the past in our Reserve program; on 
the contrary, I have been anything but 
satisfied. But as the years have gone 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
who just asked me a question about the 
Reserve program will agree and admit 
that we are making substantial progress. 
I do not think we are making enough 
progress, and I do not think we can make 
such progress unless we do adopt uniyer- 
sal military training at this point. 

We have a very good Reserve program, 
The Navy Reserve program, for instance, 
at the beginning of Korea numbered 
1,200,000 persons; the Army program was 
around 1,000,000 people; the Air had had 
its own program for 4 or 5 years, but the 
programs were constantly shifting. The 
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Navy program was fair; I am satisfied 
of that, but the other programs were 
shifting, they were changing, and in the 
Army we had merely a list of names to a 
very large extent unknown, not kept 
down to date, without proper contacts 
in the organized and unorganized Re- 
serves, and it was not adequate or the 
type of program that a great and rich 
country was entitled to have to guaran- 
tee us the national security to which we 
are entitled. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
an observation? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Doubtless the gentleman received a 
telegram from the Legionnaires in In- 
dianapolis including the contents of a 
cable from Rome, I think it was filed by 
Commander Cocke, saying he was sure 
after a tour of Korea and Europe that 
many lives could have been saved if we 
had had universal military training. 

Mr. BROOKS, I think perhaps we 
would not have had a Korea today. I 
will go further than that and say that in 
my opinion if we had had universal 
training some years back we possibly 
would not have had a Second World War. 

Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield. 

Mr. SUTTON. The gentleman re- 
ferred to the 1947 Towe bill, saying it 
was reported out without a dissenting 
vote on universal military training. 

Mr. BROOKS. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. SUTTON. And the gentleman 
said there were thousands of pages of 
hearings on it, 

Mr. BROOKS. I said there have been 
tens of thousands of pages of testimony 
taken on the subject of universal mili- 
tary training. 

Mr. SUTTON. Did the National Mili- 
tary Establishment oppose it at that 
time—universal military training? 

Mr. BROOKS. The Towe bill? 

Mr, SUTTON. Universal military 
training. 

Mr. BROOKS. The Towe bill was sup- 
ported by the Defense Department. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield, but then I 
must proceed with the discussion. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I wish 
to say first that I want the gentleman 
to understand I am not opposed to the 
idea of universal military training, al- 
though I am opposed to the way it is 
presented in this bill, I object to the 
subject of military training being tied 
on piggy-back to the draft bill. What 
I would like to know from the gentle- 
man, who is a very learned member of 
this committee, is whether all of the 
problems attendant to any program of 
universal military training have been 
ironed out by the committee, such as: 
Are you going to give these boys who are 
given 6 or 8 months training under uni- 
versal military training GI benefits? If 
not, why not? If you do, how much is 
it going to cost? I think those are things 
that the Congress should know. 
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Mr. BROOKS. I want to say to the 
gentleman from Mississippi that he has 
a distinguished war record. I am sure 
he is very proud of and the State of Mis- 
sissippi is proud of his war record; but I 
can tell the gentleman from Mississippi 
that I am close enough to the people 
of Mississippi to know how they think 
and I can tell the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi that down in his native State 
of Mississippi they want adequate na- 
tional defense. They want it whether it 
is piggy-back or not. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Well, 
the gentleman will let me determine 
what they want down in Mississippi, and 
I will let him determine what they want 
in Louisiana. 

Mr. BROOKS. The gentleman is an 
able and conscientious Representative 
from Mississippi and I hope he will go 
along with this legislation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Will 
the gentleman answer the question I 
asked, Are we going to give GI benefits 
to them? 

Mr. BROOKS. Certainly I would give 
GI benefits, but under the terms of the 
bill we propose that that be worked out 
and submitted back to us for discussion 
and decision. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. The gentleman 
will recall we discussed in committee the 
question of GI benefits for the youngster 
under universal military training and I 
recall we decided to leave it in the hands 
of the commission, hoping the commis- 
sion will come up with a program of 
other than GI benefits. 

Mr. BROOKS. We are not going to 
take these young men out of the schools 
and out of the homes and not give them 
adequate protection against disease, in- 
jury when they are on an errand of this 
sort for the people of the United States. 
There is going to be more legislation 
than that one matter come up behind 
this bill. There is bound to be more leg- 
islation to follow through as that pro- 
gram develops, as it should develop, in- 
to the greatest bulwark of protection for 
the people of the United States of 
America, 

Going back to what I had in mind in 
reference to these Reserve programs, we 
had no Reserve program in World War I. 
We entered that war with nothing but a 
very small standing Army and nothing 
but the protection the European friends 
gave us, allowed us time to develop an 
Army and later on send that Army over 
to fight. 

As we entered World War II we found 
that our Reserve program was not any- 
thing to be proud of. The individuals 
in the program were capable, efficient, 
and patriotic people and they did a mag- 
nificent job for the United States of 
America; but we did not have an ade- 
quate reserve program. We cannot 
boast or be proud of what we had. 
There were Many troubles and difficul- 
ties in the reserve program, For in- 
stance, they found that we had 110,000 
officers, practically all officers, available, 
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physically fit and of proper age to serve 
the country; but that is all we had at 
that time. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. And the Reserve pro- 
gram was very poorly administered, was 
it not? 

Mr. BROOKS. At that time? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. 

Mr. BROOKS. We had a most inade- 
quate Reserve program. Does that an- 
swer the question? 

Since the Second World War, I want 
to say something about the Reserve pro- 
gram. When these men came out of the 
sorvice we sought to interest them in a 
Reserve program. We gota list of names 
that totaled two and a half million, 
which sounds like a very formidable 
force in the Reserves, but it was not 
formidable at all because the program 
was not backed up with adequate train- 
ing, equipment, and support from Con- 
gress as well as support from the Military 
Establishment. We did not have what 
we should have had. Why, for instance, 
the Congress under the inactive train- 
ing pay bill allowed only enough money 
for 900,000 reservists out of the two and 
a half million, 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, 

Mr. GAVIN. The gentleman agrees 
we had no Reserve program and the gen- 
tleman recognizes also that although the 
chairman of our great committee has 
asked the Department of Defense over 
2 months ago to come up with some kind 
of a Reserve program, they have not 
come up with any program as yet, is that 
not right? 

Mr. BROOKS. I may say to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania they are 
ready to come up whenever we are ready 
to hear them. We hope as soon as this 
bill is out of the way that the subcom- 
mittee, of which I have the honor to be 
chairman, with the consent of our chair- 
man, will proceed to hear the Reserve 
program which they have to present to 
us 


Mr. GAVIN. Well, the gentleman 
quite agrees that the Members of the 
House who are interested in UMT should 
also be interested to know what kind of 
a Reserve program the Department of 
Defense is going to present, and there- 
fore I think we should advise the Mem- 
bers of the House what this Reserve pro- 
gram is going to be in view of the fact 
that it ties in with UMT. 

Mr. BROOKS. That is true. I think 
we have a heavy duty to keep the House 
advised; and I appreciate the coopera- 
tion of the gentleman to that effect. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I want to tell the 
Members of this House that the chair- 
man of this subcommittee fully under- 
stands the Reserve program. He was in- 
strumental in having one of the best laws 
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passed, Public Law 810, that gives retire- 
ment pay to Reserve officers and Na- 
tional Guard officers. The gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Brooks] was the 
man who initiated that legislation. You 
can be sure of a guaranty of a good 
plan if the gentleman from Louisiana 
[Mr. Brooxs] is going to listen to the 
hearings and present the bill. 

Mr. BROOKS. The gentleman is very 
kind. I want to say this on behalf of 
the gentleman, that in his heart he has 
been in favor of a strong preparedness 
program. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. After the 
man is out of UMT or training program, 
does he automatically go into the Re- 
serve program? 

Mr. BROOKS. He will automatically 
go into the Reserve program. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. For how 
long? 

Mr. BROOKS. For a total of 6 years. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Another 
question I want to ask that puzzles me. 
The testimony for the last 2 days has 
been to the effect that a plan would be 
brought in that we would have to ap- 
prove here in Congress. It was said that 
no amendments could be offered to the 
plan as brought in, to change it. The 
chairman said this morning that he pro- 
poses to offer an amendment, a little 
sugar to sweeten it up somewhat. 

Mr. BROOKS. That would be a happy 
solution. 

Mr. VINSON. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman it is not sugar. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Well, what 
is it? 

Mr. VINSON. It is to get your pro- 
found wisdom to carry out your views. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. When you 
gentlemen come to your profound de- 
cision, yes, because 2 days ago he said it 
could not be amended; we would have 
to adopt what they brought in here, and 
it is in this report right here. 

Mr. VINSON. That is true, but I will 
answer the question in this way. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. When did 
you come to that great decision, over- 
night, or did you have a dream on it, 
or somebody tell you something was not 
just right? 

Mr. VINSON. After listening to the 
gentleman I thought probably there 
might be some merit in his suggestion, 
so I want to give the gentleman credit 
for changing my views on it. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Oh, You 
are so gracious. 

Mr. VINSON. So this plan will be 
known as your plan, the Miller plan. 
| Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I appre- 
ciate that. I want to congratulate the 
gentleman for having a change of heart. 

I think the plan the House will write 
here will look like a bunch of Dukes Mix- 
ture. 

Mr. VINSON. No; it will not. Let me 
make this statement if the gentleman 
WIII yield? 

Mr. BROOKS, I yield. 

Mr. VINSON. The plan that will be 
submitted will be the thought of the 
commission, Then 435 men will contrib- 
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ute their thought, just like you do on any 
other bill that comes from the depart- 
ment. It will be open to amendment, 
open to any thought that a majority of 
the Members of Congress may have on 
the matter. Now, is that not fair? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Was it in 
the original presentation? 

Mr. VINSON. No; it was not in the 
original bill. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Why not? 

Mr. VINSON. It was not, because we 
had not finished thinking on this sub- 
ject. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield, because 
I definitely cannot agree with my chair- 
man on this. 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield. 

Mr. COLE of New York. My under- 
standing is that what he now proposes 
simply is to spell out in the law what all 
of us anticipated would be the actual 
method of treating this problem when 
we reach that point. There is no change 
in heart. It is spelling out definitely in 
the law what everybody thought would 
be the mechanics of dealing with it. 

Mr. BROOKS. My purpose is to see 
that the country gets adequate defense. 
Now, this small thing or that small thing 
does not concern or interest me a great 
deal. If they bring down a fair program 
of military training, I am going to be 
for it. I think the greater part of the 
American people and the Congress, too, 
are going to be for it. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. The gentleman 
will agree when the committee agreed 
to the five-man Commission we made 
sure the Commission would be controlled 
by the civilians? 

Mr. BROOKS. That is right. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. There are to be 
three civilians and two military men on 
the Commission, and one of the military 
has to be a Reserve officer. Did we not 
agree that before the program would be 
presented to the Congress and to our 
committee, the Commission would come 
to Capitol Hill and sit down with the 
Armed Services Committee for a pre- 
liminary study of the program? 

Mr. BROOKS. Of course. 

Now that we have discussed and 
agreed with the Miller plan, may I pro- 
ceed? 

Up to the present time we have grad- 
ually obtained appropriations for the 
Reserve program up to around a billion 
dollars a year, and the Reserve program 
is making progress, but it has not made 
the progress it should. When Korea 
burst upon the troubled world, what did 
we find? We found that we had about 
2,500,000 names on our Reserve rolls, 
but, as I say, only 900,000 of those were 
receiving pay. 

After Korea started, the emergency 
Was upon us, and we had to call them 
into our Reserve program immediately, 
This shows the vital necessity of hav- 
ing a strong, efficient, and well-trained, 
and well-equipped Reserve. 

When we found we were in this emer- 
gency, what happened? We called on 
our National Guard. We called our 
four divisions of the National Guard 
and they have received months and 
months of training, good training, 
throughout the United States. We 
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called out two guard regimental combat 
divisions and we called out some sepa- 
rate units of our National Guard. At 
the present time, we have called out 
roughly 30 percent of the National 
Guard. I might say that 80 percent of 
the Air National Guard has been called 
into active service in this emergency, 
leaving us, as you can see, practically 
no Air National Guard. 

The Naval Reserve has been called. I 
do not have the exact numbers, but it 
is a goodly percentage at the present 
time. The Marine Reserve has been 
called out completely, and has been sent 
in large measure overseas. I know that 
in my own home town within just a few 
short days after the war in Korea broke 
out they called out 253 reservists at one 
time, and within a short time they were 
moving toward the camps and to train- 
ing and for overseas. 

I want to mention the Army Reserve 
program. A large percentage of officers 
has been called at the present time 
and practically all of the Enlisted Re- 
serve has been called, but the Enlisted 
Reserve program of the Army has not 
been developed as it should. To a large 
measure the Army Reserve program was 
one of officers and cadres, and very few 
enlisted men. That was one of our ex- 
tremely weak points in the Reserve pro- 
gram. 

As I said, I have spent long hours and 
lots of time on the Reserve program. I 
do not believe there is any Member of 
Congress that has received more letters 
and more criticism from more reserv- 
ists—organized, inactive, volunteer—al] 
reservists in the United States, than I 
have received. Not a mail comes into 
the office but what we do not receive 
some word from some reservist some- 
where who feels that he is in trouble. 

I am not telling you that I have the 
answer to the Reserve program. I do not 
tell you that I can give it a solution, 
and I do not tell you it has been handled 
right. I think great inequities have 
grown up, and unfairness, and injustices. 
But I do say that in presenting this 
program of universal military training 
to you here today we have the funda- 
mentals of a program that can be made 
fair and equitable and just and adequate 
to the defense of a great power such as 
we have in the United States. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield. 

Mr. STAGGERS. I would like to ask 
the gentleman a question about the Re- 
serves, since he is talking on that sub- 
ject now. In my community, Reserve 
Navy men are being called to duty who 
are essential to be deferred for the health 
of the community. There are hundreds 
of boys of draft age who are not being 
called. I have tried my best for the sake 
of the health of the community, to have 
them defer these boys and they say, “No, 
we need them.” The people will not 
stand for that. 

Mr. BROOKS. As I say to the distin- 
guished gentleman I do not agree with 
that sort of procedure. I think these 
cases of injustice ought to be ironed 
out. When we give the country this uni- 
versal training program, I think most of 
them will be ironed out. 
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If I may proceed, I want to show you 
another injustice and I think everybody 
will agree with me. When these men 
came out of World War II, after years of 
service in many cases, when they came 
out of the far Pacific and came back 
from Europe, we encouraged them be- 
cause of their training and their experi- 
ence and ability to enter the Reserves. 
What did we find when the Korean sit- 
uation burst upon the United States 
and the world? We find in the Marine 
Reserve, for instance, that 90 percent 
of the Marine Reserve officers were vet- 
erans, They are men who have already 
served and fought for the people of the 
United States in the Second World War. 
We find that 80 percent of the Marine 
Reserve enlisted veterans are men who 
have already given the full measure of 
patriotic devotion to the service of their 
country. I do not have the figures on 
the other branches of the service, but I 
will say that these same percentages 
substantially will be found to exist. 

So what are we doing in Korea? We 
are calling on the same men again, men 
who have already risked their lives on 
the field of battle. We are calling them 
again to go to Korea, and remain there 
an indefinite period of time to defend 
the people of the United States, our Gov- 
ernment and our institutions. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. If I understand the 
language of this bill, if its provisions are 
adopted, those reservists tat the gen- 
tleman has just spoken of will be re- 
leased at the expiration of 1 year’s serv- 
ice? 

Mr. BROOKS. That is correct. 

Mr. HARRIS. That is true under this 
bill? 

Mr. BROOKS. Yes, if they are vet- 
erans with 3 months of service or if they 
had 12 months of service between 1941 
and 1945. 

Mr. HARRIS. That applies both to 
the active and inactive reservists? 

Mr. BROOKS. Yes, and I will go fur- 
ther. Mrs. Rosenberg said that she 
realized the injustices that have been 
done, and it is her program and purpose 
to get them out of the service as soon 
as they can with adequate replacements. 

Mr. HARRIS. Can the gentleman ad- 
vise the House whether or not it is the 
intention of the military establishment 
to call into service more of these reserv- 
ists, the inactive reservists who have not 
yet been called? 

Mr. BROOKS. I have a letter which 
Iam going to place in the Recorp—which 
I cannot read now because time will not 
permit—but in this letter from the De- 
fense Department, the letter itself is the 
best evidence and you will be able to 
see it in the Recorp later. The De- 
partment says, that as far as the inactive 
reservists are concerned, it is the pro- 
gram where replacements can be found 
to relieve the men on duty and not to 
call any more inactive reservists. 

Mr. HARRIS. And not to call any 
more inactive reservists? 

Mr. BROOKS. Yes. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield. 
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Mr. VAN ZANDT. My understanding 
of the question propounded by the 
gentleman from Arkansas was this: Will 
the 12-month provision permit the im- 
mediate separation from the service of 
all reserves. Is that your question? 

Mr. HARRIS. At the end of 12 
months. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. The 12-month pro- 
vision in this bill provides that only vol- 
unteer and inactive reservists who have 
been called to active duty shall be re- 
stored to inactive duty at the expiration 
of 12 months. ` 

Mr. BROOKS. That is right. 

Mr. GAVIN. If he makes application 
to be separated from the service he will 
be separated. ; 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. That is right. 

Mr. BROOKS. The situation as it 
now exists is that by July 1 we will have 
called in over 800,000 reservists who are 
largely, perhaps to the extent of 80 per- 
cent or 90 percent, veterans of the Sec- 
ond World War, men who have already 
done their duty, patriotic men who are 
willing to go into the reserve program 
to do it again if we had an all-out war; 
and in the event that we needed the 
total manpower of the Nation. They 
were glad to do it, but when you have a 
war in one part of the globe and you 
have a constant recurring series of crises 
throughout the world which needs an 
expanded Military Establishment over 
a long period of time, it is not fair, it is 
not equitable, it is not just that this Con- 
gress expect those same men who have 
fought in World War II to continue to 
fight indefinitely in Korea or serve any- 
where else in our Military Establishment. 

I believe in rotation. I believe the 
Department is on the right track when 
it says it wants to rotate. We ought to 
liberalize the burden of national defense, 
if you want to know the truth about it. 
No one man ought to be called upon to 
carry the full load. It ought to be dif- 
fused throughout the whole manpower 
of the Nation, within the proper age 
groups, and there is no escape from it. 
We come to a fair program of universal 
military training, and that is why I am 
speaking to you today. S. 1 will give us 
that program. S. 1 will call these young 
men out at the age of 184 for 6 months’ 
training. S. 1 will permit those of older 
age, who have not had prior service, to 
go ahead and do their part as they 
should in carrying the burden of citizen- 
ship. After all, the obligation of citizen- 
ship has its pleasures and its benefits 
and its advantages, but it has its burdens 
too, as we find in modern days. It will 
give those people who are overseas, who 
are bearing the burden of this Korean 
conflict, and who are or perhaps will be 
overseas in Europe under the resolution 
passed by the Senate yesterday, a rea- 
sonable opportunity to be rotated out 
and to come back to their homes and 
families. 

Now, my colleagues, those men have 
the right to life and home just as much 
as we have here in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Because they are 6,000 miles 
away we do not hear their voices as loud 
as we hear other voices on the floor, but 
when those men come back, 800,000 of 
them, we will hear from them, and we 
are going to know that we have not been 
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fair and equitable and just in the proper 
distribution of the burdens of citizenship 
in that group. 

So I appeal to you today to support 
S. 1 for that reason. It will give us this 
uniform universal program of national 
defense. It will liberalize the burden of 
protecting the Government and will dis- 
tribute it uniformly among all of the 
male population of the United States. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield. : 

Mr. GROSS. Is there anything in this 
bill pertaining to the veteran reserves 
that would prevent the President from 
calling them back into service 24 hours 
after they went out of service? 

Mr. BROOKS. No. There is nothing 
in the bill on it. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? ; 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. In relation 
to your remarks about the injustices that 
have been accorded those reservists, has 
any plan been suggested other than the 
universal military training that offers 
any hope of being able to work out this 
solution. 

Mr. BROOKS. No. No other satis- 
factory plan has been offered. Following 
the gentleman’s question of a moment 
ago, when these men come out of the Re- 
serves, do not think they are going back 
to reenlist voluntarily in the Reserve 
program. They are not going to do it. 
I get letters from them. They do not 
write me that as soon as they get out 
they are going back into the Reserve 
program. They write me that when they 
get out they are going to stay out. Ihave 
not, to this hour, heard from a single 
reservist who was a veteran of World 
War II who has said he is going to go 
back into the program when he gets 
away from Korea and gets back home. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? ’ 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield. | 

Mr. JOHNSON. In answer to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. SMITH], I 
think that the answer to that is that the 
inductees will fill up the ranks and pro- 
vide for the rotation system. The UMT 
will not do that. The defense chiefs tell 
us that they were building up the in- 
ductees and training them to have avail- 
able a pool now to begin replacements 
in Korea. 

Mr. BROOKS. Now, let me follow 
through before I have too many inter- 
ruptions. 

The point I am getting at is that we 
have 800,000 of these men in active serv- 
ice. When they come back they will be 
well trained. We do not want the Re- 
serve program to fail. If they do not 
go into the program or are not placed in 
it, where is your Reserve program going 
to be? You will find yourself someday 
with no Reserve program. The Congress 
of the United States, unless it acts, may 
wake up some morning and find it has 
nothing to protect the United States of 
America except the regular Military Es- 
tablishment, and our Reserve program is 
going to be completely wiped out. That 
is going to be the way it may work out 
unless we provide this alternative. 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. You want to protect 
your veteran reservists in their right to 
return to their homes and enjoy life as 
we do here in Congress. Why not pro- 
vide in this bill that they can resign 
from the Reserves without making them 
subject to recall within 24 hours? 

Mr. BROOKS. We cannot leave our 
country stripped of its defenses. I would 
not want to have them live like we do 
here in the Congress, I may say to the 
gentleman from Iowa; I would give them 
a different type of life if it were left 
to me. 

But what I am getting at is this, here 
we are with another crisis coming up in 
the world. Our great Speaker took the 
floor yesterday and told us about the 
situation which he had learned from 
immediate first-hand contact with our 
military chieftains. I woke up this 
morning and heard a report from Lon- 
don that troubled me a great deal, the 
report that there were some 3,000 So- 
viet planes massed in Manchuria and 
apparently ready for combat. I read 
further in the morning paper that Mac- 
Arthur had been given authority to 
bomb in China. Then I looked at the 
papers of 2 days ago and saw where our 
Mediterranean Fleet had been doubled 
in size. Then I read in a paper a few 
days older than that where some po- 
tentate in the Middle East had been 
slain and a little later where his suc- 
cessor had been the subject of several 
attacks on his life, and in both cases the 
men were friendly toward the demo- 
cratic powers of the world, and that is 
apparently why they were attacked. I 
know that Soviet planes in use at Korea 
at the present time are not the best 
Soviet planes. When they bring these 
new jets, we may find that some of our 
planes are outstripped by the new So- 
viet jet planes. So I say that this is a 
critical time in the affairs of the United 
States and in the affairs of the world 
and we cannot hesitate or vacillate; we 
must go forward. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield. 

Mr. VORYS. Right at that point, 
does the gentleman know of any reason 
why we would expect to have less than a 
force of about 3,500,000 under arms in 
the next 10 years, say? 

Mr. BROOKS. The program is 3,500,- 
000 for the present. But if we can build 
up our Reserves, then we can cut down 
our Regular Establishment; and that is 
the program advocated by George Wash- 
ington, the father of his country. That 
is the program advocated from time im- 
memorial throughout the United States, 
that in a democracy the proper method 
of national defense is a reasonably small 
regular establishment with a strong re- 
serve from the citizenry. 

Mr. VORYS. I thoroughly agree with 
the gentleman, but what I am trying to 
get at is this: We hear talk about 3,500,- 
000 for this year; I wondered if the ex- 
perts before the gentleman’s committee 
or on the gentleman’s committee had 
any idea that we were going to be able 
to have within a period of 10 years, the 
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period that President Hoover and Gen- 
eral Eisenhower have mentioned as a 
period of tension that we must be armed 
to the teeth, what possibility is there 
that we are going to have any force less 
than 3,500,000 during the next decade? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentieman from Louisiana has expired. 
The gentleman has consumed 1 hour. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
be allowed to proceed beyond the hour 
and that I may yield him five additional 
minutes; and I should like to make a 
little observation myself. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

Mr, NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, I would like 
to ask the gentleman a question and it 
should not take him more than a min- 
ute to answer it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VORYS. My question is, Has the 
gentleman or his committee any infor- 
mation that would make any of us be- 
lieve we are going to have need for less 
than three and one-half million during 
this period of tension which we have 
been told may last for 10, 20, or 30 years? 

Mr. BROOKS. Certainly this pro- 
gram provides that as our Reserves are 
built up in power and efficiency the regu- 
lar establishment will be reduced per- 
haps a million or more. 

Mr. VINSON. May I say to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio that it was testified 
by General Marshall he hoped world 
conditions would not get any worse and 
that if we inaugurated a UMT program 
and built up a Reserve, then he would be 
in position to reduce the standing force. 
I say to the gentleman, and I say to the 
House, that if you inaugurate a worth- 
while military training program and 
have a sufficient force, 500,000 or 700,000 
just as soon as they are available you 
will see the standing force reduced in 
proportion to the number of reservists 
who will take their places. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, make 
no mistake about this—the American 
people will not permit this Nation to be- 
come weak during these perilous times. 
They will demand protection, as they 
have the right to demand, and that pro- 
tection will either be © large standing 
Army, or an adequate, well-trained Re- 
serve. We propose the creation of a 
strong Reserve—constantly maintained 
by freshly trained men who have com- 
pleted a period of 6 months of universal 
military training. Our proposal pro- 
vides security. It provides security at 
far less cost than the maintenance of a 
large standing force. And it provides 
security with far less disruption of Amer- 
ican lives. Which do you prefer? Keep- 
ing our World War II veterans on active 
duty and drafting men for 26 months of 
service; or a system by which young men 
can be trained for a short period of time 
and then returned to their communities 
for normal peacetime pursuits and a rea- 
sonable Reserve obligation. 

I suppose it is natural for a general 
and an admiral to want to command 
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more and more men. I have even 
known Congressmen who have wanted 
to enlarge their constitutency. But it 
seems to me that we ought to pause 
here for a moment and consider just 
what UMT means to the generals and 
the admirals. 

As the size of our Reserve increases, 
the size of our standing forces will de- 
crease. That is the economic justifi- 
cation for UMT. And, let us give credit 
where credit is due. As the size of our 
standing forces decrease, the need for 
general officers and increased rank de- 
creases proportionately. No; Mr. Chair- 
man, instead of criticizing our military 
leaders for favoring UMT, I think it is 
time we gave them the credit that is 
their due. 

UMT has also been called a foreign 
ideology. I never knew that the Amer- 
ican Legion, the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, and other patriotic organizations 
sponsored un-American ideas. It is the 
first time I have ever heard Dr. Conant 
called un-American. It has surprised 
me to hear that George Washington, 
Thomas Jefferson, and James Madison 
embraced a foreign philosophy. And, 
contrary to all of the laurels that have 
been heaped upon him, it is the first 
time I ever heard George Marshall 
accused of favoring the destruction of 
democracy. 

Well, Mr. Chairman, I believe the 
American people are thinking a bit 
ahead of some of the opponents of this 
bill. I believe the American people, be- 
ing realists, want preparedness. I be- 
lieve they want universal military train- 
ing. And I, for one, will support this 
measure without reservation. If it is 
undemocratic to favor national security, 
then I am undemocratic; if it is un- 
American to favor UMT, then I am un- 
American; if the proposed bill is a shot- 
gun marriage, then I can think of no 
better honor than to be the best man; if 
this bill is an unholy alliance, then the 
preservation of freedom and liberty is 
grim mockery. 

Let those who oppose preparedness 
now, as they did in 1940, and again in 
1948, explain their actions to posterity. 
For me the course is clear—preparedness 
now—or disaster later. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? N 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield to the gentle- - 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Under this bill 
will we not abrogate our powers and let 
the executive department carry them 
out so far as sending troops abroad, or 
anything else, is concerned? 

Mr. BROOKS. No; we do not. We 
retain more congressional control under 
this bill than we do under the Draft 
Act of 1940 or the Draft Act of 1948. 
We provide for civilian control and con- 
gressional check on it, too. 

Mr. NICHOLSON, Does this give the 
President the right to send troops to 
Europe without the consent of the Con- 
gress? 

Mr. BROOKS. This does not touch 
upon that point whatsoever. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana has again 
expired, 
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Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. ARENDS]. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, yester- 
day our distinguished and beloved 
Speaker took the floor to tell us that 
the situation in Kores is much more 
serious than we think and that in due 
time he will give us information which 
he says the most of us probably do not 
have. 

I do not know what the Speaker plans 
to tell us. But I think it appropriate to 
inquire why this grave information has 
not been given the House Committee on 
Armed Services, 

If there is anything that is bipartisan, 
it is our national defense but the admin- 
istration apparently does not want it that 
way. They would have us legislate in 
the dark until it becomes necessary to 
create an atmosphere of panic and hys- 
teria to accomplish the program they 
have in mind. When a key vote is about 
to be taken, when it is felt that the bill 
may take the form the majority of Amer- 
icans want, they will then reveal to us 
something purporting to be grave and 
startling. 

This side of the aisle recognizes the 
seriousness of the existing international 
situation. By an overwhelming ma- 
jority our committee reported this bill, 
and by an overwhelming majority we 
will support the proposed changes in 
the Selective Service Act to increase the 
size of our Armed Forces. 

It is naturally difficult for the Mem- 
bers to view the present situation as 
extremely grave when we read in the 
press, as we did this morning, the re- 
laxation of the regulations with respect 
to deferments under the Selective Serv- 
ice Act for college students and even to 
guarantee high-school gradutes a year 
in college. I assume that these regula- 
tions were promulgated by General 
Hershey in accordance with our present 
military needs this year and next. If 
we are so close to war, as the Speaker's 
remarks indicate and he may be right 
about that, why not immediately build 
up our armed might through selective 
service to the necessary strength rather 
than try to put through a program which 
looks to some distant date as to what we 
might need. 

For the possible guidance of the new 
Members, who have not experienced 
these last minute startling revelations, 
I venture the guess that our distin- 
guished Speaker will give us the infor- 
mation he has just before the vote is 
taken on a pending substitute bill or just 
before the vote on some amendment 
vitally important to the American people. 

My colleagues, I am disturbed about 
what is going on in the country today, 
and possibly I once again find myself 
in a similar position to that prior to 
World War II when we were forced to 
legislate in the dark here in the House 
of Representatives, I did not know in 
January of 1941 that America had been 
committed to war. Did any of you? 
How many Members of the House who 
were here at the time were aware of that 
fact? 

I quote to you now from the Grand 
Alliance, written by British Prime 
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Minister Winston Churchill. This is 
what he wrote, and it will be found on 
page 23 of this volume of his memoirs: 

On January 10, 1941 a gentleman arrived to 
see me at Downing Street with the highest 
credentials, 


Then Mr. Churchill goes on to tell why 
received this gentleman and spent 3 
hours with him. The visitor was Harry 
Hopkins, whom Mr. Churchill received as 
the “closest confidant and personal agent 
of the President.” I quote again from 
what Mr, Churchill wrote: 

With gleaming eye and quiet, constrained 
passion, Mr. Hopkins said: 

“The President is determined that we shall 
win the war together. Make no mistake 
about it. 

“He has sent me here to tell you that at all 
costs and by all means he will carry you 
through, no matter what happens to him— 
there is nothing that he will not do so far as 
he has human power.” 


That was 11 months before Pearl Har- 
bor, when by this record, we were com- 
mitted to World War II, and I knew 
nothing about it as a representative of 
the people of the great State of Illinois. 

Let me read another thing that Mr. 
Churchill wrote in his memoirs. It will 
be found on page 593 of the same volume. 
One month before Pearl Harbor, in No- 
vember of 1941, Churchill wrote a letter 
to General Smuts, which he incorpo- 
rated in his book. I now quote from this 
letter: 

I do not think it would be any use for me 
to make a personal appeal to Roosevelt at this 
juncture to enter the war. At the Atlantic 
meeting I told his circle that I would rather 
have an American declaration of war now 
and no supplies for 6 months than double 
the supplies and no declaration. When this 
was repeated to him, he thought it a hard 
saying. We must not underrate his constitu- 
tional difficulties. He may take action as 
Chief Executive, but only Congress can de- 
clare war. He went so far as to say to me— 


And let me remind you these are the 
President's own words to Mr. Churchill 

“I may never declare war; I may make war, 
If I were to ask Congress to declare war, they 
might argue about it for 3 months,” 


Gentlemen, I am disturbed. Do we 
know what we are here doing? Do we 
have full and factual information? You 
can always be sure that Congress will 
make the right decision if it is given the 
facts and told the truth. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
20 minutes to the gentlewoman from 
New York [Mrs. St. GEORGE]. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Chairman, 
this bill comes before us, it seems to me, 
in a rather garbled condition. We all 
believe in preparedness. We all, I think, 
are committed to selective service. It is 
the American way. We have had the 
draft for years and years. 

Why is it necessary to bring universal 
military training in on the heels of and 
wrapped up with selective service? If 
it is necessary, if it is so good, if it is to 
take effect, as we are told, not before 
a year or possibly a year and a half, why 
can it not be debated coolly on its own 
merits and apart from what we are all 
anxious to do and willing to do? No, it 
is the same old story. It is getting the 
foot in the door, it is getting the camel's 
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nose under the tent. Then when it is 
too late we all wake up and say, “How 
could this have happened to us?” 

I know that a great many good people 
and a great many good women in this 
country believe that universal military 
training is a necessity, that it will save 
us from war. Where have I heard those 
words before? I heard them years ago 
in Germany on the floor of the Reichstag 
when the people of Germany were told, 
“Unless you have the biggest army in the 
world you will have war.” I heard it in 
England when the people groaned under 
the taxes, and they were told, “Unless 
you spend more and more on armaments 
you will have war.” I heard it in 
France, and now I hear it in my own 
country. It is nothing new. 

Universal military training, Mr. Chair- 
man, is conscription. Let us face that 
fact. Maybe we need conscription. I 
am not going to argue with that. 

I would like to take you back a little 
in history and ask you to consider with 
me what conscription has done for the 
world. In 1770 a Frenchman, Comte de 
Guibert, wrote as follows—and mark 
you, this was in the year 1770 when there 
were no conscript armies in Europe. I 
quote: 

Today the whole of Europe is civilized. 
Wars have become less cruel. Except in 
combat no blood is shed. Prisoners are re- 
spected, Towns are no longer destroyed. 
The country is no more ravaged. 


That was true in 1770. Can we say 
that today? Can we say that after the 
bombing of Dresden, where 250,000 civil- 
ians were killed in two nights? No. 
After 1770 came the French Revolution 
and after that came the conscript armies 
of Europe. Since that day war has 
wracked that continent and now we, too, 
are being brought into this same pattern. 
It seems to me one of the greatest con- 
tributions which has been made to this 
debate was the contribution of our col- 
league the gentleman from California 
(Mr. WERDEL] when he explained the 
tie-up between the philosophy of the 

erman General Staff and the philoso- 
phy of our own General Staff. I do not 
blame the generals in the Pentagon for 
going to General Guderian and those 
other great geniuses—because they were 
military geniuses—and asking them how 
to build up military power. Of course, 
if you are a soldier you want to see mili- 
tary power. Why not? Do we have 
football teams in our colleges not to play 
football? Are we going to have one of 
the greatest armies in the world kept 
up by ever-rising taxes and never to be 
put in the field of battle? Oh, no, that 
is not human nature, and it will not be 
true here any more than it has been in 
Europe. 

Let us look at what is proposed in the 
present bill. Let us compare it a little 
bit to what the nations of Europe who 
are living under the guns are doing. 
The present proposal is that the United 
States shall draft 18-year-olds to serve 
27 months anywhere in the world. Let 
us see what other nations have done and 
are doing. 

In Belgium—and Belgium has been 
invaded and ravaged twice—they draft 
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young men at the age of 20 years to 
serve 14 months in Belgian territory. 

In Denmark men are drafted at 21 
years of age to serve 11 months at home. 

In France they are drafted at the age 
of 20 years for 12 months of service in 
French territory. 

In Holland they are drafted at 20 
years of age to serve 12 months in Dutch 
territory. 

In Italy they are drafted at 21 years 
of age for 18 months of service at home. 

Luxemburg drafts young men at the 
age of 18 years for 6 months service at 
home. 

Norway, again a country which has 
been ravaged and conquered, drafts its 
young men at the age of 20 years with 
provisions for 9 to 12 months of service 
at home. 

Portugal drafts young men at the age 
of 20 years for 18 months of service at 
home. 

The United Kingdom drafts young 
men at the age of 1814 years for 24 
months of service, but only under cer- 
tain conditions, and in British territory. 

It is a very far cry from that to hav- 
ing an army of 3,500,000 destined to go 
all over the world. As it seems to me, 
before our people are committed to such a 
program, we should pause. We should 
not be carried away by hysteria, Mr. 
Chairman, we should think and look 
back at the history of the world. We 
should see what conscription has 
brought to Europe. We should see what 
Americans have done in our American 
way in the past. Surely what we have 
done in the past we can again do in the 
future. Every year in this House we 
dust off George Washington’s Farewell 
Address, and it is read aloud to a very 
small audience. Everyone says how 
wonderful it is, and it is put back again, 
I would like to read to you two sentences, 
because the father of our country dealt 
in very long sentences, from that ad- 
dress. I would like to point out before 
I read those two sentences that he was 
by profession a soldier. Therefore, he 
cannot be expected to be anti-army or 
anti-military. He said this: 

They will avoid 


He is speaking of his countrymen— 

They will avoid the necessity of these 
overgrown military establishments which, 
under any form of government are in- 
auspicious to liberty, and which are to be 
regarded as particularly hostile to repub- 
lican liberty. 


Then he said again: 

It is important, likewise, that the habits 
of thinking in a free country should inspire 
caution in those entrusted with its ad- 
ministration, to confine themselves within 
their respective constitutional sphere, avoid- 
ing, in the exercise of the powers in one de- 
partment to encroach upon another. The 
spirit of encroachment tends to consolidate 
the powers of all the departments in one, 
and thus to create, in whatever form of gov- 
ernment, real despotism, 


We are in danger today of having the 
Department of the Army and the mili- 
tary encroach on other departments. It 
is for us, the representatives of the peo- 
ple, to keep cool heads and clear minds, 
and to see that this does not happen. 
It is for us at this time not to be pres- 
sured by the clamor and hysteria that 
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is all around us. It is for us at this time 
to go back to the wisdom of our fathers. 

Oh, it has been said on the floor of 
this House that surely none of us was 
subject to the influence of foreizn ide- 
ology. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. We are subject to those ide- 
ologies. We have heard of them and 
we have been pressured by them for a 
long time. Take just what was read a 
few minutes ago from the book of Win- 
ston Churchill. Do you think that Win- 
ston Churchill did not have an influence 
on the United States? He had far great- 
er influence on our policy than any man 
or woman sitting in this House today. Do 
you believe that General Guderian over 
there in Germany, who wrote out this 
elaborate plan and gave it to our officers, 
and showed them the one flaw, the one 
reason that the German General Staff 
failed—and we all know what that was; 
it was because they blamed the civil 
power which prevented their taking com- 
mand of the entire government and en- 
tire economy. He has warned our peo- 
ple, our generals in the Pentagon, against 
that very thing. 

Mrs. KELLY of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Yes, I yield. 

Mrs. KELLY of New York. Will you 
not have an opportunity under this bill 
to vote and speak calmly and clearly 
whether you want military training 
when the commission reports to the 
House. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE, From what I 
know of the working of the House and of 
these commissions, I think it will be very 
unlikely that you will be able to change 
anything by that time. I think we have 
got to make a decision now. I think 
this is the time. I believe firmly that 
this is one of the most important pieces 
of legislation ever to come before this 
House. I am saying that very advisedly 
and very sincerely. I think the whole 
destiny of our country is going to be 
changed by this legislation. It may be 
necessary for the United States of Amer- 


` ica to become a great military empire. 


I foresee that future but I would like 
to pause and think carefully, and I might 
Say prayerfully before we do so. 

Mrs. KELLY of New York. I agree 
with the gentlewoman from New York, 
but under this bill it does not establish 
universal military training; it only es- 
tablishes a commission to report to us 
in this House, and you will at the time 
the report is submitted have an oppor- 
tunity clearly and quietly to decide 
whether we should have universal mili- 
tary training or not. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. We need selec- 
tive service now; I am sure my colleague 
appreciates that. Why tie the two 
things together? Why not let us put 
through the draft that we need and that 
we have got to have—I acknowledge 
that—and then wait a little and delib- 
erate this as a separate bill? 

Mrs. KELLY of New York. Then the 
gentlewoman possibly wants to call up 
the Reserves who have served their time 
previously? 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I am not at all 
sure that that is necessary. In view of 
some of the testimony that has been 


given on this floor I do not believe we 
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need to call up a great many reserves. 
It is a thing that should be very care- 
fully considered before it is done. We 
know that the Army has cut down the 
call by 50 percent. Either they cannot 
need men quite as badly or else some very 
terrible mistake has been made. 

Mrs. KELLY of New York. Does not 
the gentlewoman believe that the world 
and our country are in desperate condi- 
tion at this time and need the security 
and protection of reserves and possibly 
our 18% -year olds? 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I disepprove of 
the 18 % -year-old provision; I think the 
19-year-olds are quite young enough and 
will make better soldiers. I am sure 
that the gentlewoman from New York 
knows boys of 18 as well as I; and I will 
ask her very frankly if she thinks they 
make good military material? I do not. 

Mrs. KELLY of New York. I do not 
know, but I believe that. I only hope 
and pray and wish that my boy had had 
military training for the last 4 years. I 
would be very happy at this time had 
that been the case rather than to think 
that he will be called into service and 
possibly have only 6 months’ training. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I yield to my col- 
league from Illinois. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Merely for a question 
of fact after a most informative speech: 
There has been some discussion between 
two of the gentlewomen of the House 
concerning the result of bringing in plans 
by the Commission; am I right, after a 
careful reading of the bill, in assuming 
that any plan coming in under the form 
now presented would not be open to 
amendment by any Member of this 
House? 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE, I believe it 
would be subject to amendment. 

Mrs. CHURCH. It would be available 
for amendment on the floor of the House 
by any Member? 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE, It would be sub- 
ject to amendment or a substitute Son: 
be offered, as I understand. 

Mrs. CHURCH. I do not think A 
from my reading of the bill. If the 
gentlewoman would permit, I wonder 
if the chairman would be willing to tell 
us whether the plan could be amended, 

Mr. VINSON. If the gentlewoman 
from New York will yield, I am really 
rather embarrassed to enter this argu- 
ment, but I may say to the gentlewoman 
from New York that under the bill as 
written today the plan could not be 
changed or modified either by the com- 
mittee or by the House. But I did an- 
nounce that I would offer an amendment 
to make it subject to all amendments 
just like any bill that comes before the 
House. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. And may I say 1 
feel very sure this bill has already been 
greatly improved through the good offices 
of the beloved chairman of our Armed 
Services Committee. I only hope that 
he will continue his work of improve- 
ment until we can finally pass the 17 
lation with a good conscience. 

Mr. VINSON. In view of the PRN 
ments which the gentlewoman from New 


„Tork has just made, it causes me no 
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hesitancy to have entered into the collo- 
quy a moment ago. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentlewoman yield further? 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. COLE of New York. I was struck 
by the reference of the gentlewoman to 
the statement of General Washington, 
in which he expressed apprehension that 
this country might pick up the tools of 
the old country, and I am wondering how 
the gentlewoman can reconcile that ap- 
prehension with General Washington's 
own fervent or ardent advocacy of a pro- 
gram of universal military training for 
his own country. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I cannot quite 
reconcile the two, but I read one sen- 
tence which I think is very typical of 
General Washington's thinking in which 
he, warned against allowing the military 
to take over undue strength, and in 
which he also warned of letting one de- 
partment overcome or override another. 
That is my meaning. I am not against 
the military. I do not want the gentle- 
man from New York to think for one 
minute that I am opposed to UMT; I 
am opposed to militarism as it existed on 
the continent of Europe; I am fearful 
that we may get something similar in this 
country; I cannot believe that the father 
of our country wanted to see the United 
States Prussianized. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Is the gentle- 
woman opposed to a program of univer- 
sal military training? 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I am opposed to 
the program outlined in this bill. I am 
in favor of the draft and for enlarging 
the draft principles. I would like to see 
this particular universal military train- 
ing feature revamped and changed. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. BUFFETT. An inspection of Gen- 
eral Washington’s recommendations will 
show that he advocated a system of 
service in a universal militia, a militia 
under the control of the States, a militia 
that could only be called into service to 
suppress insurrection or rebellion. He 
never said anything about having uni- 
versal military training under the con- 
trol of the Federal Government. 

Mrs. ST, GEORGE. I thank the gen- 
tleman for the contribution. May I point 
out that is the very thing that has been 
destroyed in this country, and I refer 
to the National Guard and the Reserves. 
This is going to take over in its stead 
and this is conscription. 

I want to say in conclusion, and may 
I repeat, this is one of the most serious 
and one of the most difficult things to 
come before the House. It seems to me 
at this time we all from now until next 
week should do what one very distin- 
guished Member of this House told me 
he is doing—get down on our knees and 
pra, for guidance. To my mind this is 
the time when we must think only of our 
country. Let us stop thinking of the 
pressure groups, let us stop thinking of 
the mail, let us stop thinking of the next 
election. It is a matter of no impor- 
tance whether any of us come back. Let 
us think cf our country and let us turn 
to our God. 
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Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kansas. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. In view of state- 
ments that were made on the floor of the 
House by Members representing our lead- 
ership yesterday with respect to the ex- 
treme critical condition in which they 
believe our country is faced at this time, 
would this not be the proper time, here 
and now, to bring all facts to the floor 
of the House and not wait until the last 
moment to present them? If the situa- 
tion is as critical as was presented to us 
yesterday, why wait until next week? 
We should have all of the facts now. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. We should know 
the truth. Only through the truth can 
we keep our freedom and our liberty. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, in the 
consideration of the measure now before 
us there are many questions that need 
to be asked and answers given, not only 
for the benefit of Members of the House, 
but for the public as well. 

First of all, let me make it plain that 
I believe the United States must be pre- 
pared to defend this continent. That 
is the first and major requirement. 
What it is possible to do beyond that 
depends entirely upon the ability of the 
American people to supply the military 
manpower while still maintaining pro- 
duction and the solvency of the United 
States Treasury. It will be fatal if we 
attempt to maintain a huge Military 
Establishment at home and abroad if we 
at the same time bankrupt the Ameri- 
can people, morally and financially, 
lower the standard of living, and force 
upon the Nation a dictatorial form of 
government. 

We are told that we are embarked 
on the process of building an armed 
force of 3,462,000 men. What is the 
basis for that figure, and how is it pro- 
posed to use these men? Are there more 
Koreans in the making? Is it planned 
to ship 8 or 10 divisions to Europe? Or 
is it necessary to have three and one- 
half million men mobilized to defend 
this country? 

And this measure provides 26 months 
of service. Since the necessary period 
of training is admittedly much less than 
that, then why 26 months? Is it be- 
cause Anna Rosenberg wanted 27 
months and she would agree to shav- 
ing off 30 days? 

There has been much discussion with 
respect to the opinion of experts on the 
proper age at which the draft should 
take effect. I want to make my con- 
tribution by reading a letter which I 
wrote to Gen. Omar N. Bradley, and his 
answer on this subject. 

My letter to General Bradley is dated 
September 18, 1950, and reads as follows: 

As you are well aware, those of us in the 


legislative branch of the Government face 
vital decisions as to manpower. 

Endeavoring to approach the subject of 
universal military training on an honest and 
human basis, I would like to ask you this 
question: At what age does a man make the 
best combat soldier? 
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And in your opinion, how long does it 
take to train a man to be an efficient combat 
soldier? 

Your views on these questions will be 
appreciated. 


General Bradley’s reply dated October 
5, 1950, is as follows: 

I have your letter in which you ask two 
questions concerning age and length of serv- 
ice desirable for soldiers. As you undoubt- 
edly know, there is naturally difference of 
opinion among authorities as to just how 
long it takes to properly train a soldier and 
as to the age when he receives this training 
with maximum advantage. I might further 
add that each. of the three services have 
different problems in training. 

As to my own personal views, I think that 
the average man between the ages of 19 and 
35 can stand the rigors of combat. Of course, 
there are exceptions; some men stay in good 
physical shape longer while at the same time 
some men 35 years old require longer to get 
in good physical condition and cannot stand 
so much exposure in combat. Quite often 
it is a question of offsetting resiliency and 
physical condition with judgment that comes 
with greater age. 

During the last war we tried to give each 
soldier basic training of at least 13 to 15 
weeks before using him as a replacement in 
a well-trained unit. However, to train an 
individual for all-around service and as a 
key member of the unit most people thought 
that the time required was at least a year. 

All the services req ure a large proportion 
of specialists. Specialist training, of course, 
requires considerable longer time than indi- 
cated above. 

Hoping that this answers your questions, 
Iam, 

Sincerely, 
Omar N. BRADLEY. 


You will note that General Bradley 
made no mention whatever of 18-year- 
olds. His effective age bracket was be- 
tween 19 and 35, and his effective train- 
ing period was approximately a year. 
Then why this talk about 24 or even 26 
months of military training and service? 
If this is such a good thing for the youth 
of America, let us spread the good to 
the greatest number by drafting for 18 
months at the age of 19, with a continu- 
ation of service in the Reserve. Under 
such a program there would be no ex- 
cuse to set up an educational deferment 
deal by which President Truman or any- 
one else could make fish of one youth and 
fowl of another. 

Much has been said by some of the 
brass hats in Government about equality 
of service and equality of sacrifice. It 
seems to me it is about time that those 
who espouse the Truman-Rosenberg 
scheme demand some equality in the 
matter of military manpower from those 
so-called freedom-loving nations over 
the world who have taken so much from 
us in the last few years and given so 
little in return. Since it has already 
been made a part of the record it is not 
necessary for me to more than reiterate 
the cold fact that under the terms of 
this bill it is proposed that the United 
States conscript youth at the earliest 
age and for a longer period of service 
than any other nation in the world. 

Incidentally, it is interesting to note 
that while breaking their collective backs 
to inaugurate universal conscription, the 
‘Truman-Rosenberg crowd makes no rec- 
ommendations for universal conscription 
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of all resources, financial and material, 
as well as manpower. 

Which is more important lives or 
money? 

Mr. Chairman, in connection with this 
military manpower bill, the most sweep- 
ing ever brought before a United States 
Congress, there are some things that 
need to be said about the recent ap- 
pearance of General Eisenhower in 
Washington. 

In the first place, the attempt has 
been made to sell Congress and the 
American people a phoney bill of goods 
that Eisenhower toured Europe and as- 
certained that we have allies in fact as 
well as in name. 

In his appearance before a joint meet- 
ing of Congress the first of February, 
Eisenhower dealt in glib, if not glittering 
generalities. He gave it as his belief, un- 
supported by facts or figures, that the 
will to resist was growing in Western 
Europe. How did he know? By his own 
admission he made hit-and-run visits to 
13 capitals in something less than 21 
days, including that great military power 
known as Luxemburg. In those 13 capi- 
tals, he talked with the brass hats of 


government and the generals. He did 


not talk to the people—those who will do 
the dying, if they elect to fight. 

Eisenhower said the French agreed to 
raise what he called 25 battle-worthy 
divisions. It was the only specific figure 
for any nation in terms of actual divi- 
sions. No information was provided as to 
the numerical strength of these divisions 
or how many of these pitifully few divi- 
sions the French would leave on the con- 
tinent of Europe when they have a play- 
boy emperor to maintain on the throne 
of Indochina ani at the same time give 
protection to some Vichy French who 
still insist on fattening themselves on 
the bones of the natives of that hapless 
country. 

It is easily within the memory of many 
Americans, if not that of Eisenhower, 
that France, in 1939, modestly admitted 
to all who would listen that her army 
was the best in the world. Are we sup- 
posed to assume that Eisenhower, alone 
of all Americans, was not stunned when 
the Germans ripped that army apart in 
1940 in a matter of days? 

And today, with thousands of publicly 
avowed Communists in France, and with 
another war still fresh in the minds of 
the French people, what logical reason is 
there to believe that country will offer 
greater resistance than it did in 1940 
against the Germans, a traditional 
enemy? 

Permit me to say for the record that 
Iam opposed to uprooting young Amer- 
icans to serve in and for the interests 
of European countries who drag their 
own feet. Let these so-called foreign 
friends provide substantial military 
forces to protect their own countries, 
if the danger is as dire as claimed by 
those beating the war drums. If they 
fail to do so, we can only assume they 
would be of less than no help to our 
troops if the Russian war machine rolled 
westward, In that case, what would 
happen to 8 or 10 American divisions? 
If our alleged allies will fight on their 
own soil, as they have not done to any 
appreciable extent in Korea, let them 
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prove it. Let them stand up and be 
counted in terms of men, equipment, and 
sacrifices necessary to supply the same. 
In the name of survival of the United 
States, we simply cannot continue to 
squander American lives, resources, and 
money all over the world, including a 
slothful Western. Europe. 

And make no mistake about it, the 
Truman administration appears to be 
equally as adept at squandering lives 
as resources and money. That was 
tragically demonstrated when Truman 
launced our forces into war in Korea 
without consulting Congress; after his 
Joint Chiefs of Staff testified in 1948 
that Korea would be untenable in the 
event of a major military move by the 
Communists; after practically all Ameri- 
can combat troops were pulled out of 
Korea in 1949; and after Secretary of 
State Acheson announced to the world 
as late as January 12, 1950, that the 
United States would not defend Korea. 

As a result, thousands of American 
homes were broken, with reservists in- 
discriminately recalled to active duty. 
Thousands of Americans haye been 
slaughtered, and the economy of this 
country convulsed. This is a terrible 
price, and Americans have paid almost 
all of it, alone, with virtually no help 
from our paper allies. Yet, how much 
has all this cost Stalin? How many 
Russians has he lost in this blood let- 
ting? Are we to permit a continuance 
of the debauchery of American lives in 
perhaps more and more Koreas by 
clamping our youths under the heel of 
the military for 6 years in one way or 
another. I say we have ample evidence 
that American lives are no more sacred 
to the squanderers than the taxpayers’ 
money or our national resources. 

A few days ago, the congressional wel- 
come mat was rolled out for the Presi- 
dent of France. I read his speech care- 
fully but in vain as I sought specific 
figures and facts upon which to base a 
hope that France is now ready and will- 
ing to lift her burden from our shoulders. 
The French President failed even to 
substantiate the 25 paper divisions about 
which Eisenhower spoke so warmly. 

I hope I have not misjudged the 
French in this situation. France, with 
her manpower and productive potential, 
is the present key to the fortunes of 
Western Europe. Perhaps, as a result 
of the French President's visit,. there 
were some secrets left behind at the 
other end of Pennsylvania Avenue in 
that repository of knowledge and good 
cheer. Once in a while the common 
herd in Congress is permitted to recall 
the secret agreements made at Yalta— 
agreements that were locked away at 
the far end of Pennsylvania Avenue— 
agreements that handed to the Russians 
Eastern Europe and set the stage for 
exactly what is being attempted here in 
this House today. 


I listened with much interest on Tues- _ 


day when the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. Vinson] alleged that the Russian 
bear has reached out to grab territory 
throughout the world. I disagree with 
him in this respect; it was not even nec- 
essary for the Russians to exert them- 
selves by reaching. All they had to do 
was swallow, because practically all the 
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territory consumed by the Russians was 


fed to them on a silver platter by the 
previous and present administrations at 
Tehran, Cairo, Yalta, and Potsdam in a 
succession of the most stupid displays of 
statecraft known to modern times. Let 
us not, for the purpose of enacting this 
legislation, sidestep the moral and terri- 
torial sell-outs and hand-outs rubber 
stamped by the Truman administration, 
Let us not deceive the American people. 
Let us focus the blame where it belongs. 

But let me return to Eisenhower. In 
his Library of Congress performance be- 
fore Members of Congress, he decried use 
of Germans in any army he would com- 
mand, asserting that would be on the 
Hessian pattern of the Revolutionary 
War. Yet, the next day, appearing before 
a congressional committee, he advocated 
the formation in the United States Army 
of a Foreign Legion on the pattern of the 
French Foreign Legion. What, I would 
like to ask, is the fundamental differ- 
ence? Does a name make them any less 
mercenaries? 

And what is the complexion of the 
French Foreign Legion? It has long 
been a sanctuary for assorted rascals, 
fleeing before the law. Is this the pat- 
tern for a Foreign Legion in our Army? 
Would the ranks, if shot out, be refilled 
with kindred spirits from this country or 
would the replacements be the 18-year- 
olds that would be conscripted under this 
measure? 

At no time did Eisenhower tell the 
assemblage of Congressmen that it 
would be necessary to ship American 
divisions to Europe, yet a few hours 
later, before congressional committees, 
he was urging the early shipment of ad- 
ditional American troops across the At- 
lantic. Is it possible he made that de- 
cision or was the decision made for him 
in the few hours that elapsed between 
his appearance in the Library of Con- 
gress and then before congressional 
committees? 

Again returning to the Library of 
Congress performance, Eisenhower said 
this: 


I do not believe * * that the 
United States can pick up the world on its 
economic, financial, and material shoulders 
and carry it. 


Yet, with the greatest of ease, he made 
it plain that the United States must 
continue to drain her financial and ma- 
terial resources and further convulse 
the economy by shipping vast quantities 
of war materials to Europe, already the 
recipient of billions upon billions of 
American gift dollars plus uncounted 
tons of materials. Is it too much to 
expect Eisenhower to step down from 
his pedestal and tell the American peo- 
ple, hungry for facts upon which to 
base reason and logic, just how many 
more billions he expects his European 
program will cost? 

In one breath he called for the spend- 
ing of billions for arms, ships, muni- 
tions, and maintenance of troops in Eu- 
rope while in the next breath he de- 
cried against the United States being 
made a twentieth-century Atlas. 

It is interesting to note that Eisen- 
hower made no mention to the joint 
meeting of Congress about his feeling 
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that pay scales for European soldiers 
should be raised because of the higher 
pay of United States troops. Before a 
Senate committee, he insisted European 
soldiers must be paid more because, he 
said, “American soldiers have more 
money to spend on wine in the villages” 
and “on the girls.” 

So it looks as though, in time, Amer- 
ican taxpayers, will be asked to pick up 
the check for millions of dollars’ worth 
of pay increases to Europeans. And 
these are the same American taxpayers 
to whom Eisenhower gives lip service 
when he says the United States 
cannot carry the world on its collective 
shoulders. 

At this point, I want to compliment the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. SHORT], 
for his statement made on Tuesday that 
it is high time the military leaders of 
this country ceased being policymakers 
and devoted their time to carrying out 
the orders given them. This form of 
government was never designed for the 
luxury of diplomats and policymakers in 
uniform, It is the cloth from which dic- 
tators are cut, 

Yesterday, the Speaker of the House, 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Ray- 
BURN], took the floor to assert that 30 
enemy planes were over Korea Tuesday 
and he further asserted that enemy 
troops, not all of them Communist Chi- 
nese, were being massed in Korea. 

May I remind the Speaker of the House 
that this is not the first time enemy 
planes in numbers have been over Ko- 
rea, and if Russian troops, as the Speak- 
er seems to imply, are being massed in 
Northern Korea then Congress and the 
American people ought to be let in on 
the secret. 

It has been my observation that during 
the past 2 years almost every time a 
major piece of legislation came before 
the House, with the question of passage 
in doubt, a situation of emergency or 
crisis was evolved in an effort to obtain 
a favorable vote for the administration. 

I do not say that the Speaker of the 
House is attempting to deceive the Mem- 
bers. I do say that during the past 2 
years this administration has operated 
from day to day on the basis of emer- 
gency and crisis and I ain one of those 
Members who does not now know whom 
to believe. 

The Speaker has promised he will 
speak again on the pending measure 
when it is considered under the 5-minute 
rule. I hope he will address some of his 
remarks to the reasons why confusion is 
compounded in Washington and why the 
American people have so little confidence 
in the present administration. I can say 
to the Speaker that the people at the 
crossroads of Iowa believe the Truman 
ship of state is ruddefless and drifting 
in the storm, They need more than any- 
thing else strong, honest, and decent 
leadership. They need to know where 
they are going and why. There will be 
no real unity of purpose until they are 
given the facts of life and I hope the 
Speaker will recognize this crying need, 

I am opposed to the pending bill be- 
cause it is, as aptly described, a legisla- 
tive abortion. I am convinced the mili- 
tary manpower needs of this Nation can 
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properly and adequately be met at this 
time by extension and revision of the 
Selective Service Act. 

It is unnecessary to sustain this un- 
holy wedlock of selective service and 
universal military training. I trust that 
the Barden bill, with certain amend- 
ments, will prevail. 

Members of this House will do well to 
remember that President Truman ap- 
pears determined to fasten permanently 
upon this country an economy based on 
emergency spending. It is not enough, 
apparently, to proceed with some degree 
of sanity to build the defenses of the 
United States, the Western Hemisphere, 
and the island perimeter in the Pacific, 
give whatever aid we can elsewhere and 
remain solvent. 

This is a time and place for the House 
of Representatives to speak with a col- 
lective voice against a perpetuation of 
this world of make-believe here in the 
United States of America. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska who has made sey- 
Nib valuable contributions to this de- 

ate. 

Mr. BUFFETT. The gentleman was 
not here in 1948, but I recall that in 
April 1948, when the Marshall plan was 
before the Congress, there were whispers 
going up and down the cloakroom that 
we would be in war with Russia in 30 
days, and the same type of talk was used 
then just as it is being used here now, 
and in my book that type of mental 
terrorism is an insult to the intelligence 
of this House. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
for his observation. 

Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I gladly yield to my col- 
league from Connecticut. 

Mr. SADLAK. What does the gen- 
tleman say to this suggestion that if the 
spark of world war III is about to be 
ignited, as has been mentioned by our 
affable Speaker, on yesterday, and that 
the outbreak of world war III is so im- 
minent, would not the gentleman think 
that our Commander in Chief should 
convoke a joint session of the Congress 
immediately and state those facts to us? 

Mr. GROSS. I certainly do. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. The 
gentleman made a very fine contribu- 
tion when he mentioned pay. I have 
been trying to get some information for 
the last 2 days, in asking the question 
which I expect to ask the gentleman, 
and perhaps he can give the answer for 
me. Do I understand that the 18-year- 
olds who will be taken in under the draft 
law will enjoy a different status than 
the 18-year-olds that we place in UMT, 
side by side, so that you will have one 
group of young men obtaining the same 
benefits as a soldier, and the other group 
getting $30 a month, with no benefits 
whatsoever? I wish the gentleman 
would answer that question. 

Mr. GROSS. I will be glad to an- 
swer you. UMT conscripts will have a 
different and much lower pay status than 
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selective service draftees. These 18- 
year-old conscripts would be paid $30 a 
month during their training period. 
There are no mandatory GI benefits in 
this bill for conscripts under UMT. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. That is 
discrimination, is it not? 

Mr. GROSS. That is discrimination, 
of course. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. And 
they will not get the emoluments? 

Mr. . If the gentleman will 
yield, the situation you raised could not 
happen in a thousand years. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. That 
is exactly what I was told a half an hour 


ago. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Irealize the gen- 
tleman has given a great deal of study 
to the statement he has presented today. 
I would like to ask this question: What 
reason or justification exists, in your 
opinion, if any, for the taking of Ameri- 
can boys at 18 years, when the European 
nations, with one or two exceptions, set 
the age at 20 years? 

Mr. GROSS. There is absolutely no 
justification for it, and I am glad the 
able gentleman from New Jersey empha- 
sized that point by his interrogation, 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Rivers]. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, I would 
not presume to change the opinion of 
anybody on this floor, for those who are 
opposing the philosophy of universal 
military training I doubt that I can 
change, and I will not even insult their 
intelligence by making an effort to 
change them against their will. But for 
those who are on the fence and are 
willing to listen or who are undecided, 
I am going to make an effort to direct 
my remarks to the point of universal 
military training and endeavor in some 
measure to answer as honestly as I can 
and with whatever capacity I possess, 
your question. 

To begin with, the Committee on the 
Armed Services spent 60 days on this 
legislation; and, brother, “that ain’t 
hay”; that is not pleasant. Under CARL 
Vinson, you either work or they work 
without you, and 35 members of that 
committee languished morning and eve- 
ning in an effort to write a bill for you; 
and, good or bad, this is our bill and not 
the bill of the military, and not the bill 
of the administration, I am not here 
to defend either group. I come here not 
speaking as a Democrat or Republican; - 
I am speaking as an American and a 
southern American. A lot of people 
call us other names, but for the moment 
I am a southern American and speak- 
ing for a section of the Nation that once 
lost a war, and we do not want to lose 
another. While there is still time I want 
to prepare my Nation. I am not here de- 
fending any administration; they will 
have their day some other time. But for 
today this is MENDEL Rivers’ responsi- 
bility, and to the best of my obviously 
limited capacity I am going to discharge 
my obligation with whatever tools the 
good Lord temporarily entrusted to me, 
but, I admit, with obvious incapacity. 
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Now, what does this bill contain? 
And this is our bill, Let me tell you 
something. I heard the distinguished 
gentlewoman from New York, and I 
want to say this, that if I were a person 
who wante to be persuaded I know of 
no one in this House who could do it 
better, but I am just not going to be 
persuaded. I am just old, brother, but 
Ican look. But may I say to the gentle- 
woman from New York that she was 
wrong in her presumptions and assump- 
tions about our committee. We were 
not mesmerized by the military. We 
have had the military come to us deco- 
rated like a Christmas tree that shook 
in the light, but more than one of them 
have said: “I think I will change my 
assignment tomorrow; I would rather be 
in Korea than before CARL Vinson and 
his crew.” I want to tell you this, we 
do not take orders from the military; 
we give orders in that committee. We 
searched this thing with a fine-toothed 
comb in an effort to bring something to 
you because we realized then and we re- 
alize now that we are going to make his- 
tory within the next few days. 

I know that you are going to vote for 
the extension of the draft as it is here; 
there is no question about that; I know 
you are going to vote for it by a tremen- 
dous majority. You will either vote for 
this bill, the Barden bill, or an amend- 
ment of some other name, but substan- 
tially it will be the provisions contained 
in this bill; it may be the Towe bill. I 
was for the Towe bill when it was re- 
ported out some years ago, and I am for 
its 1951 edition, which is the Rivers bill. 

Now, here is what this UMT bill con- 
tains, and let me give you this little back- 
ground: The Federal income for Federal 
purposes is approximately, and in round 
figures, $38,000,000,000. That is a lot of 
money. The military budget is in ex- 
cess of $34,000,000,000. That is a lot of 
money also. We cannot continue to go 
along under those astronomical figures 
for even one segment of our military. 
Why, people in foreign countries pay 
taxes, too, but, like you, they do not like 
it. We want to get away from that. 

This universal-military proposal we 
have here is composed of a civilian com- 
mission. One man says: “Do you not 
know that commission is going to be in- 
competent?” I said: “It may be, pre- 
sume that it will be, but here is the safe- 
guard: They will have to come before 
our committee,” and, like the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Cote] said, we are not going to take that 
thing hook, line, sinker, and all. This 
committee we are on does not do business 
that way. We are going to have the 
right to amend their proposal, The 
chairman of the committee has made 
that plain today. You are going to have 
the right to amend the proposal before 
anything is set up. But in this bill to- 
day, let me tell you, you are not set- 
ting up universal military training. Far 
from that. As the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL] asked, 
“How can you have universal military 
training and the draft?” ‘You do not 
have it, that is all. When one comes in, 
the other goes out. When a boy gets to 
be eighteen and a half he is inducted 
into the training corps. Now, that may 
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be a college program; I do not know 
what it is going to be. That is going to 
be your responsibility, not my responsi- 
bility today and not your responsibility 
today. That is going to be your respon- 
sibility tomorrow when this thing is 
finally worked out. All we do is set up 
here the commission. I do not believe 
I will love it anymore than you will, may 
I say in passing. 

Someone asked, “Why bring it up in 
this piggy-back fashion?” I would 
rather get there piggy-back than not at 
all while there is still time. My con- 
science tells me to prepare my Nation. 
I think it was George Washington who 
said: “In time of peace prepare for war.” 
If he did not say it, I say it. 

Let me tell you that I came to this 
Congress 11 years ago. The first thing 
they fed me was to vote for the exten- 
sion of the draft. I did not know any 
more about that than the man in the 
moon. Do not say what you think, but 
I know a little more now. I had to vote 
for the draft with great misgivings. The 
Speaker paid me the high compliment 
of discussing it with me, and I voted like 
the rest of you. That passed by one 
vote. I had not been here long enough 
to know many Members of the House, 
and I do not know so many more now. 
All of you are delightful people, may I 
interject. 

When the war came on we were about 
as prepared as the man in the moon. 
The then Chief of Staff did not recall 
where he was at a certain time. That 
is his responsibility. But for the time 
being I want to prepare my nation for 
any eventuality. Two years from now or 
one year from now this country is going 
to be putting out 138,000,000 tons of steel, 
while we have only been putting out 100,- 
000,000 tons in the immediate past. 

We stumbled along by our mixed up 
foreign policy, and you know it was 
mixed up. The whole world looks to 
this Nation for leadership. We have in- 
vested untold billions of your money to 
get into that position, and I am not go- 
ing to falter in that responsibility. I did 
not put this country in its present con- 
dition, I am not apologizing for it, but 
I have three babies and I am going to 
try to prepare for them while time still 
remains. 

Now, getting back to this universal 
military training commission. We set 
up, as I stated, only the commission. * 

I say to you that I do not have any 
special information on what is happen- 
ing in Korea. I know we have 60,000 
casualties; I read that in the newspaper, 
Nobody comes to me with special infor- 
mation. Maybe they have good reasons 
not to do it, but I have no special infor- 
mation. But I do have this, I have a re- 
sponsibility, and I know this, I do not 
believe we are going to have a war this 
year; I just do not believe it. I know one 
thing, though, if we have our Army in 
good condition, our Air Force in good 
condition, and our Navy in good condi- 
tion, we will not have a war next year 
either because Russia is not looking for 
a push over. Regardless of what you 
think about Korea, I am as bitter on cer- 
tain phases of it as are you. 

Regardless of what we think of some 
kind of Korea, it had to be met some- 
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where in the world, but when we meet 
it again, if we have to meet it again, my 
colleagues, I plead with you, let us put 
our Nation’s military house in order. 
Keep it under control of the Congress. 
That is what CARL VINSON told you we 
are going to do. You can read it. This 
is not universal military training. This 
sets up a commission to bring some pro- 
gram back to you. If you do not like it 
you have your conscience to sleep with, 
and then do what you want to do. But, 
you have got to meet it some time. Let 
us meet it now. CARL Vinson has told 
you when we have this universal mili- 
tary training, we pay those boys $30 a 
month. Now we pay them in the service 
at least $90 a month or thereabouts. 
What is the difference in a large armed 
force? Do you not know that that boy 
can program his life so that when he 
gets to be 18 ½ years old, he knows he 
will be in for 6 months, and then go into 
the Reserves? The gentlewoman from 
New York said we have no Reserves or 
National Guard. I wish you could have 
heard the questions I asked in committee 
as to what happened to the National 
Guard and the Reserves. Of course, our 
Reserve is composed of veterans; you 
know that, and if this thing affeets-the 
National Guard, I am against it, and so 
are you. This thing will make the Na- 
tional Guard and the Reserve, that is 
what it is designed for, and I am not 
going to vote to take that National Guard 
away from the governors, either, and 
neither are you. That is our force, and 
they are in the Army now because the 
Congress never declared war to be at an 
end. If there is anything wrong, you 
are as much to blame as the boys down 
the street, and so am I. We never de- 
clared peace; that is why they are taking 
the National Guard. We never declared 
the national emergency at an end, and 
I am going to fight to keep that National 
Guard under the governors and keep 
the reserve in a healthy condition. As 
Cart Vinson told you, we appropriated 
$822,000,000 for the Defense Department 
to create and operate a Reserve program, 
They did not do it, and you know it. I 
am not taking the responsibility for it, 
but now I am face to face with my own 
responsibility. What am I going to do? 
I am going to vote to build my Reserves 
up for my Nation in the democratic way. 
If they bring something here that is not 
democratic, do not pass it, and if you 
think you can go back to South Carolina, 
if you do, brother, you have not been 
down there recently. We have a big 


stake in this set-up, and we have always 


enjoyed the distinction of having a large 
percentage of our boys join voluntarily. 
They did not have to be sent for. In my 
district there is one of the finest police 
schools in the world, at Parris Island, the 
marine base. You have heard of that, 
It has the finest police school in the 
world. And, there is a big Navy ship- 
yard there, and we are very proud of 
that, too, and we are going to fight to 
keep it in the democratic fashion in 
which, I am sure, you are interested. 
Now, what about this corps? The 
Congress can put an end to this training. 
Is that not democratic? If you do not 
like it, stop it. You do not have to make 
any appropriations. You have a trigger 
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set up on it: Now, somebody told me 
they did not like this negative action. I 
would not fight if it were changed, but it 
is democratic throughout. Our whole 
proposition is democratic. We have a 
committee that looks at everything with 
afine-tooth comb, I wish you could hear 
the distinguished gentleman from New 
York with his analytical mind; he can 
analyze anything. I am speaking of my 
dear friend, Stu Cote. I sat with him 
for 6 years on the old Committee on 
Naval Affairs. We are proud of our 
committee, we are proud of the handi- 
work of our committee, You may not 
agree that this is exactly the way to 
handle it. Well, change it, but let us get 
to the point where we will have some 
form of training and some form of re- 
serve and National Guard in the days 
that lie ahead, This may be your last 
chance, If it is, let us perform our duty 
in a dignified manner of which we are 
capable, thinking always not as a party 
but as Americans. 

In the days that lie ahead, if we have 
this integrated force, well trained and 
well reserved, no nation on the face of 
the globe will dare attempt another 
Korea. 

You know that if they invaded West- 
ern Europe we would be at war. Lou 
know that. I do not want to be at war 
with a token force. There is time yet 
remaining. This is our day in history. 
We cannot falter. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
8 minutes to the gentleman from North 
Dakota [Mr. BURDICK]. x 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Chairman, I can 
say all I want to say in less than 8 
minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, no one in this debate 
has taken a position yet against the 
draft bill. Technically, we are not at 
war, but no one can brand the Korean 
police action as just a matter of keep- 
ing order, with casualities of 60,000 on 
the side of the Americans. 

I am not here to debate the question 
of a selective draft or a compulsory 
military training. That is not what I 
rose for on this occasion. I rose for a 
deeper purpose than that. 

The President has stated, and everyone 
knows it, Democrats as well as Republi- 
cans, that he will send troops anywhere 
in this world, where he thinks it is ne- 
cessary to send them, regardless of Con- 
gress, That is why I am here, If the 
President an do that, do you suppose I 
am going to sit here in this House and 
vote reservoirs of men for him to draw 
upon, either in the dreft of the military 
training, unless we have some informa- 
tion on what he is going to do with 
them? I for one will not do it. 

When I became a Member of this body 
I took an oath that I would support the 
Constitution of the United States, and 
I meant it. I am going to do it. That 
Constitution provides that on the ques- 
tion of war the Congress of the United 
States shall determine that matter. I 
am not going to be a party to creating 
any reserves of men for somebody to 
draw upon that acts independently of 
the Congress of the United States. This 
body represents the people of the United 
States of America right now. We are 
the representatives of the people. When 
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our forefathers created this Congress 
they left in the hands of this body, not 
the Senate, but in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the power to preserve this 
democracy, because the President can- 
not do anything, he cannot make a move 
without the support of this Congress in 
the matter of appropriations. 

Suppose the President now or at any 
time takes another notion to start a 
war without the consent of Congress, 
he can be definitely stcpped by this 
Congress in refusing appropriations or 
the drafting of men when Congress does 
not know where the President intends 
to send them or when. 

Much has been said about the grow- 
ing power of bureaus of the Govern- 
ment in usurping the power of Con- 
gress. No bureau has ever exercised any 
power that was not first given to them 
by Congress. 

It is time for you to ascertain the fact 
that the Congress of the United States 
represents the people of America. You 
have given away this power—every one 
of you. There is no bureaucrat that 
makes a rule or a regulation this eve- 
ning or tonight who does it without the 
consent of the Congress. Men are in- 
carcerated, tried and convicted and sen- 
tenced upon the basis of laws that you 
do not know anything about—laws that 
are made in the nighttime by some bu- 
reau in the city of Washington. I know 
what I am talking about because I have 
visited them in jail after they were con- 
victed. One of them asked me, “Is there 
any law against selling 100 pounds of 
sugar to a legitimate buyer?” 

I said, “No, for God’s sake, there can- 
not be. But,” I said, “I am living in a 
complex government. I will ask the 
Library of Congress Reference Bureau.” 

They told me there was no such law. 
So when I went back at night this grocer 
said to me, “What did you find out?” 
“Oh,” I said, “just as I said, they can- 
not convict you for selling 100 pounds 
of sugar to a legitimate buyer.” “Well,” 
he says, “what will I tell them when 
they come around?” 

Well, you can imagine, from the dis- 

trict I am from, what I told him to tell 
them. Well, he told them, and the next 
time I saw him he was in jai! down in 
Virginia. He had violated a regulation 
of the Treasury Departnient. 
- There is one curb that this body has 
upon the President of the United States 
or anybody else, and personally I do not 
refer to Mr. Truman alone but refer to 
any President we may have in the United 
States who may take a notion that he is 
bigger than the Congress. We hold the 
purse strings and the draft law. If we 
will exercise the power we already pos- 
sess, which the fathers of our Consti- 
tution placed in our hands, you will never 
have a charge leveled against us that we 
are surrendering the power of Congress. 
They cannot do a thing unless Congress 
furnishes the money. 

Even this august body across the hall, 
which never makes an error, cannot draw 
a dime unless we first pass an appro- 
priation and the President cannot draw 
& nickel unless we pass it first. So the 
people of America have left the purse 
strings of the Nation, the most powerful 
control in this Nation, in the hands of 
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this body of their own representatives, 
They elect you for only 2 years. Two 
years is long enough, if you are no good. 
It will not hurt you to come up for re- 
election. You are always close to the 
people. You get one of these Senators 
elected for 6 years, and nobody at home 
will often see them again. 

If any President of this Nation would 
take us in his confidence and say to us, 
“I do not intend to send troops anywhere 
unless it is approved by the Congress of 
the United States,” you would not have 
any trouble on the draft. You would not 
have any trouble on military training. 
But when one who occupies that posi- 
tion of President says in the public press 
that he will send men anywhere he 
wants, and any time he wants to, I say 
to you that is a violation of the consti- 
tutional provisions of this Government. 

If this unbridled demand of the Presi- 
dent and the military is not stayed and 
the authority of Congress over war re- 
stored, it is the first effective thrust ever 
made against freedom in this country 
and may well lead to the complete de- 
struction of our constitutional liberties. 
I have no objection to our contributing 
as much as we possibly can to the spirit 
of freedom throughout the world, but 
while we are engaged in this altruistic 
enterprise, we want to make sure that 
we do not lose our own freedom here 
at home. 

When we deliver the greatest power 
we possess to the Commander in Chief 
of this Nation and strip this Congress 
of power to preserve democracy, we have 
indeed lost our liberty. 

Mr. SHORT. I yield the gentleman 
one additional minute, if that will be 
enough. 

Mr. BURDICK. I just want to ex- 
plain this emergency. 

Mr. SHORT. Can the gentleman do 
it in a minute? 

Mr. BURDICK. I am not so keen as 
others, but I have noticed that the 
Democrats are long on emergencies— 
we have had them ever since 1932. In 
this present emergency the administra- 
tion is attempting to turn what emer- 
gency we have into fear and frenzy in 
order to strip this Congress of the power 
to say what wars we shall have and 
when and where our men shall be sent 
overseas to fight. 

Probably some of you Democrats do 
not like my reference to Democratic 
emergencies, but let me tell you I have 
voted with you and stood against my 
own party time after time when I 
thought you were right, but this time 
you are wrong. 

As one Member of this Congress, I 
propose to maintain this democracy and 
keep alive on this continent the spirit 
of independence and liberty transmitted 
to us by the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence and translated into 
government at the Constitutional Con- 
vention in Philadelphia in 1787. 

All the enemies of this Republic are 
not in foreign countries, but many are 
right here among us. Those who seek 
to usurp the constitutional powers of 
the Congress of the people are more to 
be feared than all assaults ever made 
upon this Government by any foreign 
power. Remember the caution that has 
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come down through 150 years of our 
history: “Eternal vigilance is the price 
of liberty.” i 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I am 
happy to yield 10 minutes to our distin- 
guished minority leader, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. MARTIN]. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, the Speaker, for whom I have 
an affectionate regard and whose judg- 
ment I value, told us yesterday that be- 
cause of the current massing of Com- 
munist troops in Korea and Manchuria, 
it is his “firm belief that we are in 
greater danger of an expanded war to- 
day than we have been at any time since 
the close of the World War in 1945.” 

Mr. RAYBURN said: 

I think that we stand in the face of ter- 
rible danger and maybe the beginning of 
world war III. 


It should be evident that the adminis- 
tration . apparently has information 
which it has not imparted to the other 
Members of Congress and to the Ameri- 
can people. We all know that we are in 
a critical period in our international re- 
lations. And that we must use every 
resource at our command and a maxi- 
mum of wisdom if we are to survive. 
We have known that for some time that 
is why we have the draft and are spend- 
ing billions for armaments. Whether 
we are on the immediate brink of an- 
other world war, I cannot say. 

But I do know this—because of ad- 
herence to policies long since proven dis- 
astrous, our State Department today is 
blocking the use of the fullest resources 
available to us. 

I refer to the failure to employ the 
800,000 anti-Communist Chinese troops 
on Formosa under the command of Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek. I discussed 
this failure to use Formosan troops in a 
speech I delivered in Brooklyn on Feb- 
ruary 12, and I have reexamined this 
question in several speeches since. 

Under the legislation we are consid- 
ering here today, we contemplate call- 
ing up tens of thousands of additional 
American boys to hold the front in Ko- 
rea, and for dispersal to Europe. We 
have had the testimony of General Ei- 
senhower and the highest officers of the 
Pentagon concerning the European 
theater. The Congress unfortunately 
has not had the benefit of similar ad- 
vice from our Far Eastern Command. 

I want to say to this House that if 
we are closer to a third world war to- 
day than at any time since 1945 be- 
cause of the current massing of Commu- 
nist troops in Korea and Manchuria, 
then I think it is imperative for the 
safety of our Nation that we know com- 
pletely and thoroughly the views of the 


Far Eastern Command, and at once. It 


is because of this belief I have decided 
to make public a letter that I received 
a week ago. 

Several weeks ago I wrote General 
MacArthur a note and I enclosed a copy 
of my February 12 address. I wanted 
to make sure my views were not in con- 
flict with what was best for America. 
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General MacArthur was kind enough 
to reply to my letter, and I wish at this 
time to read it to the House: 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MARTIN: I am most 
grateful for your note of the eighth forward- 
ing me a copy of your address of February 
12. The latter I have read with much in- 
terest, and find that with the passage of 
years you have certainly lost none of your 
old time punch. 

My views and recommendations with re- 
spect to the situation created by Red China's 
entry into war against us in Korea have been 
submitted to Washington in most complete 
detail. Generally these views are well known 
and clearly understood, as they follow the 
conventional pattern of meeting force with 
maximum counter force as we have never 
failed to do in the past. Your view with 
respect to the utilization ot the Chinese 
forces on Formosa is in conflict with neither 
logic nor this tradition. 

Tt seems strangely difficult for some to real- 
ize that here in Asia is where the Communist 
conspirators have elected to make their play 
for global conquest, and that we have joined 
the issue thus raised on the battlefield; that 
here we fight Europe’s war with arms while 
the diplomats there still fight it with words; 
that if we lose the war to communism in Asia 
the fall of Europe is inevitable, win it and 
Europe most probably would avoid war and 
yet preserve freedom. As you point out, we 
must win. There is no substitute for victory. 

With renewed thanks and expressions of 
most cordial regard, I am, 

Faithfully yours, 
Dovuctas MACARTHUR, 


It is perfectly clear from General Mac- 
Arthur’s words that he strongly favors 
the employment of the anti-Communist 
forces on Formosa. I wish to ask that if, 
as the general says, “The utilization of 
the Chinese forces on Formosa is in con- 
flict with neither logic nor tradition,” 
why in God’s name are we not using 
them? 

I think it is high time that the admin- 
istration and the Pentagon came clean 
with the Congress and with the American 
people. Certainly if there is danger, the 
enemy knows it. Why hold it back from 
the American people? 

I do not have to tell the Members of the 
House that down through the years we 
have heard high officials of this Govern- 
ment utter time and again the direct 
warnings of imminent bloodshed when a 
particular piece of legislation they want- 
ed was before the Congress. 

On the other hand, and this was par- 
ticularly true a year ago immediately be- 
fore the outbreak of hostilities in Korea, 
high administration officials, including 
the occupant of the White House, have 
told us that we were closer to peace than 
at any other time in recent years. 

Now, what puzzles us more is that on 
yesterday, while Mr. RAYBURN was warn- 
ing the House that a third world war was 
imminent, another administration 
spokesman arose in the Senate. The 
spokesman was Senator Tom CONNALLY, 
of Texas, the chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, who usual- 
ly is presumed to be speaking with the 
authority of the administration behind 
him. 

I now quote from Mr. ConNALLY’s re- 
marks as printed on page 3282 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of April 4, 1951: 

The course of world events is uncertain, 
but it is my view that there will be no world 
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war this year. The Russians will not defy 
the free nations of the world. 


I think when the Senate is being told 
one thing and the House another by ad- 
ministration leaders on the very same 
day an explanation is due. 

We in this House respect and cherish 
the integrity of ourSpeaker. I know that 
we can count on him, as we have always 
counted on him, to join us in our desire 
for a full presentation of facts to this 
Congress, and it was characteristic of 
him that he promised the House yester- 
day he would do so. The Congress is an 
integral part of this Government and its 
members are the elected representatives 
of the people. They must have the facts 
if they are to make intelligent decisions. 

The people of the country trust Con- 
gress. They want them to have all the 
facts and they are ready to accept their 
judgment when the facts are fully un- 
folded. The people are tired and worried 
over the constant fog of secrecy. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
Mr. Jonas], 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I know 
of no one piece of legislation presented 
on the floor of the House during my 
limited term of service in Congress that 
is more vicious in its intent, more distor- 
tionary in its purpose, and more destruc- 
tive of American principles, precepts, 
and traditions, than the present bill 
labeled S. 1 and relating to universal and 
compulsory military training. 

I have read and studied the provisions 
set forth in this bill, and I am frank to 
say that what the bill attempts to do to 
our youth is both shocking and brutal. 
The language in the bill is confusing and 
so loosely drawn that it may conceivably 
be treated and construed to mean most 
anything. Indefiniteness in its terms 
and the apparent flexibility to which the 
language is susceptible would readily 
provide the vehicle that could easily re- 
duce the great middle-class people of our 
Nation and their sons to a state of vas- 
salage and military serfdom. If this 
came to pass such a situation would be 
comparable to that which prevailed for 
centuries in major European nations, 
and invariably resulted in rule by auto- 
crats and tyrants. 

The bill in its present form is bound 
to invite trouble in a free nation like 
ours. It proposes to add another bu- 
reaucracy to a long line of similar in- 
stitutions that are gradually encroach- 
ing more and more upon the civil and 
political rights of our citizens, and there- 
by expressly or by implication pave the 
way for a military dictatorship. 

What has been said on the floor of the 
House thus far in support of the bill, in 
my opinion, has added very little, if any- 
thing, to the value or clarification of the 
conflicting or unconscionable terms and 
provisions contained in the bill. Itis ap- 
parent to me that the bill, if enacted into 
law, would tend to enslave and put in 
military bondage millions of our youth 
at an age when their minds are most im- 
pressionable and their characters are be- 
ing molded in anticipation of taking on 
responsibilities that are inherent to the 
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lives and conduct of all individuals who 
grow from youth into manhood. 

Under the terms of the pending bill 
you propose to draft forcefully for com- 
pulsory military training millions of our 
adolescents at an age when they are liv- 
ing in the springtide of life, and compel 
them to spend 26 months on parade 
grounds and in military barracks. What 
benefits does the bill under discussion 
confer upon the 18-year-old boy as they 
relate to the Manual of Arms or military 
tactics that he cannot now obtain in his 
high school or college, through ROTC 
training or by joining the National 
Guard? Why should a boy of 18 be sub- 
jected to the potentialities that this bill 
calls for, and particularly throwing him- 
self open to the harsh and vicious provi- 
sions of the bill dealing with infractions 
of its terms? 

In brief, what can this Nation gain by 
a law that inflicts 5 years of penal servi- 
tude and a $10,000 fine upon our youth 
who, at 18 years, do not possess mature 
minds fortified by experience, nor have 
they a clear concept of the full impact 
of their acts and conduct which, in many 
instances, are due largely to their state 
of immaturity and impetuousness? 

Iam opposed to this bill, and believe 
that this Congress should vote it down 
and thereby discard and get rid of this 
vicious piece of legislation; I am firmly 
convinced the great mass of American 
people do not want it. We should 
promptly proceed to investigate and de- 
termine who is responsible for, and wno 
are the masterminds back of, this legis- 
lation. We should explore all of the 
facets available through which we might 
develop who it is that stays in the back- 
ground, but is basically and primarily 
promoting this legislation. Unquestion- 
ably, there is already sufficient evidence 
to put the public on notice that this bill 
has the backing of some undisclosed 
principals who apparently have been 
working cleverly and fiendishly with the 
avowed intent and purpose to turn the 
United States into an armed camp, and 
thus pave the way for the destruction of 
the last vestige of a constitutional form 
of government and substitute therefor a 
military autocracy and dictatorship. 

What is being proposed here by this 
bill is exactly what subjected Central 
and South American countries to spo- 
radic rebellions in the past and created 
the unrest and clashes between the mili- 
tary and civil population in some of these 
pan-American countries today. These 
countries are living examples of what 
compulsory military training and at- 
tempted rule by might can accomplish 
when the people themselves are not fully 
alerted to the dangers that are wrapped 
up in legislation of this character. It is 
a matter of general knowledge and his- 
torical fact that wherever military might 
has been exploited to extremes tyrants 
and despots have prospered and thrived 
in their unholy and wicked endeavors. 

To my mind this bill is a modified fac- 
simile of the pattern for creating mili- 
tary might that prevailed in continental 
Europe, and which was the curse of 
European countries for centuries. Com- 
pulsory military training was the real 
and underlying cause that broke the 
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back of every major country in Europe. 
Germany, France, Italy, England, and 
numerous lesser countries are good ex- 
amples of what happens when the forces 
of military might get control and take 
over. It is a matter of record as well as 
common knowledge that the vast stand- 
ing armies under the control of European 
monarchs frequently got out of hand, 
and in some instances it is conceded that 
the only remedy to curb the unrest and 
the smoldering rebellions among the 
armed forces was for the rulers to make 
war. We now have before us the after- 
math of compulsory military training in 
these countries. No one has yet chal- 
lenged the statement that compulsory 
military training has been a failure in 
every country where it has prevailed on 
a major scale. i 

As further evidence of the viciousness 
of compulsory military legislation, prac- 
tically all of the countries in Europe are 
presently insolvent and economically 
bankrupt. Their manpower has been 
destroyed and their physical assets re- 
duced to a minimum. In brief, all of 
these countries are on the downward 
grade. About a century and a half last 
past Napoleon Bonaparte typified the 
No. 1 military dictator. France is a liv- 
ing example of the effects of the drain 
that military might puts upon its man- 
power and the tangible property of the 
French people. In modern times Hitler 
and Mussolini are glaring examples of 
the vicious and destructive repercussions 
that can follow over-all attempts to sub- 
stitute military might for right and even- 
handed justice. England lost an empire 
because economically it could not stand 
to bear the burden in costs and expenses 
entailed by maintaining vast standing 
armies and a powerful navy in her colo- 
nial possessions. 

In spite of all the preliminary train- 
ing that European armies were sub- 
jected to, it can be asserted that the 
armies of the United States, when put 
up against European might in two wars 
during the last 30 years, were able to 
defeat and whip the Kaiser’s powerful 
standing armies—and later on were able 
to defeat and destroy the military might 
created and built by Hitler and Musso- 
lini. At the same time, we defeated 
and drove the Japanese to cover and 
confined their activities to a series of 
islands far remote from the vast terri- 
tory which that nation occupied and 
exploited in the Pacific sector. 

We did all of this with American boys 
who had no previous compulsory mili- 
tary training extending over a period of 
26 months. We met the most powerful 
and best-trained armies in all Europe, 
and met them with the courage and 
fighting spirit of armies composed of 
soldiers who entered the army as free- 
men and not driven chattels coming out 
of an armed stockade. But, it is urged 
that Soviet aggression is so apparent 
that we must turn all America into an 
active and militant fighting force. 
American fortitude and courage and our 
ability to outproduce any nation on 
earth is the real substitute for com- 
pulsory military might. What we did 
to Hitler and Mussolini we can dupli- 
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cate and repeat in any armed conflict or 
clash with Joe Stalin. 

The military “brass” obviously is 
alerted to the fact that the legislation 
under consideration may produce many 
soft jobs. Alarmist and artificial-scare 
promoters are frantically fanning the 
air in the hope that a noticeable wave 
of hysteria will be the means of mis- 
leading the people and presently lulling 
them into a false sense of security. It 
is my considered judgment that the 
puffed-up proponents in the various 
departments dealing with our military 
forces are in for a surprise, if one is 
to judge from the letters of protest that 
are coming to my desk, as well as to the 
desks of many other Congressmen, in 
astounding numbers. These messages 
appeal to me as representing the state 
of mind of a large segment of the people 
of our Nation, and reflect what a great 
many people are thinking about legisla- 
tion dealing with universal military 
training. The people are aware of the 
subtle and underhanded approach to 
this question. Furthermore, the people 
are not to be deceived as to why the 
"present bill has wrapped up in it two 
major issues, either or both of which 
vitally affect the lives, liberties, and gen- 
eral welfare of the youth of our country, 
There is every indication that the people 
do not propose to be fooled by this legis- 
lative monster masquerading under the 
cloak of military necessity, and hanging 
on to the same and often-repeated asser- 
tions about the actual or potential dan- 
gers of Soviet aggression. The people 
of America do not want their youth to 
be Hessianized and put on a military 
auction block as was done in the days of 
Ceorge III with standing armies. The 
American people realize that a large area 
of their country is populated by men and 
women whose forebears migrated to the 
United States for one purpose only—that 
was to get away from the vicious and 
tyrannical system of compulsory military 
training which grew to such vast pro- 
portions in Europe during the last two 
centuries, 

It is pointed out here that a number 
of patriotic groups and organizations are 
bringing pressure to bear in favor of the 
passage of the bill. In my opinion, those 
who propose to speak for these patriotic 
organizations do not represent the senti- 
ments and wishes of the rank and file of 
those bodies. I contend that such influ- 
ence is of no more force or effect than 
the veiled and subtle threats which the 
overlords of labor were dishing out in 
their attempts to prejudice the union 
workingman against the Taft-Hartley 
bill. 

I do not propose to resort to intemper- 
ate language or inject collateral issues 
into the debate while voicing my opinion 
on this bill, but it is my considered judg- 
ment that if we ever played into the 
hands of the Communists, this is it. As 
sure as faith, legislation of this character 
will lead to our moral, spiritual, and eco- 
nomic ruin and destruction. It will 
more or less retard the progress of 
every youth of America who has been 
sucked into the maw of this proposed 
military octopus. 
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The influence of this legislation will 
extend beyond that of marked effects 
upon the person. It is all too apparent 
that it will slow down our factories, our 
Workshops, and mills—it will interfere 
with our transportation—and decidedly 
impede our home- defense program to the 
extent that it may be bogged down com- 
pletely. It is bound to bring into play 
the venal influence of bad environment 
and temptation for that of a clean, 
wholesome, and moral atmosphere which 
prevails almost universally in our schools 
and institutions of learning. We may 
not fully realize it now, but I fear that 
the repercussions flowing from this piece 
of legislation, if passed, will be so glar- 
ing and destructive that nothing we can 
do in this generation will wipe out its 
evil effects on the lives and social wel- 
fere of the people of our country. 

The adoption of this legislation may 
bring down upon the heads of the public 
servants of the people in America more 
than just verbal or written protests. If 
the bill is passed, there will be very little, 
if any, rejoicing among the youth of 
America and their mothers and fathers. 
On the other hand, there may be cause 
for a celebration in the Kremlin and in 
the haunts of Stalin’s fellow travelers 
residing in the United States. The pur- 
poses and objectives of this bill offer a 
real challenge to the mothers and fa- 
thers of this country. I am sure that 
they will meet it with infinite and un- 
flinching courage. They are already 
giving out evidence of what their aims 
will be in the not-too-distant future. 

The whole structure under which this 
plan is being proposed is repugnant to 
the best traditions of our American way 
of life. I feel that I can do no greater 
service to my constituency and my coun- 
try than to vote against S. 1 in its pres- 
ent form. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. FURCOLO]. 

Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the committee for allowing me 
this time. During the last Congress I 
presented a plan called Blueprint for 
Security—-ConcrEssionaL RECORD, De- 
cember 21, 1950—which I thought might 
have some bearing ou our national 
defense. That plan has never been 
considered. 

It seems to me this bill is not ade- 
quate. It seems any plan which has 
been presented and considered so far is 
not adequate. Let me tell you why I 
think so, if I may. 

In the first place we have to have 
certain facts. One of them, in my opin- 
ion, is this: This Nation can never have 
as large a standing army as that of Rus- 
sia or any other nation which we may 
oppose at any time in the future. There 
are many reasons for that. 

In the first place our men, by and 
large, are the best paid, best clothed, 
and best sheltered of any fighting men 
in the world. That is not true at all 
times, naturally.. But by and large that 
is the fact. 

Secondly, we pay them more and we 
take care of their families better by way 
of allotments. Then, in our industrial 
and economic set-up we do not make use 
of slave labor. We do not exploit other 
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nations. So, for many reasons which I 
do not want to bore you with, but for 
many, many reasons this Nation never 
can have as large a standing force in 
the Regular Armed Forces as other 
countries may have. Apparently we are 
to have a standing force of 4,000,000 
men, The figures varied from 3,000,000 
and something up to 4,000,000. 

What is the financial cost. My own 
figures are a little less than those of 
the chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee, but I am satisfied to go by 
his statement. By his figures it takes 
about $10,000 a man per year. Four 
million men at $10,000 a man a year 
and you get about $40,000,000,000 each 
year for a four-million-man army. 

Over how many years can this Nation, 
or any nation, stand that economic 
strain of $40,000,000,000 a year? How 
long is the emergency period going to 
last? I think that is basic in this 
matter. 

The difficulty with this entire admin- 
istration, in my opinion, and with the 
entire Armed Services Committee and 
the Congress, and the whole Nation, as 
far as that is concerned, is that at no 
time have we come to any opinion so 
that we can have a long-range program. 

In my talk in the last Congress I 
pointed out that I thought some pro- 
gram nad to be devised that would take 
into account the fact that this was not 
something for a temporary period of 1 
or 2 or 3 years, but that we ought to try 
to have a long-range program. I used 
the figure of 25 years. It does not mat- 
ter whether you take 5 or 10 or 25 years, 
but before you can come to a well- 
reasoned, considered conclusion, you 
have to have some sort of basic premise. 
This bill is not founded upon any basic 
premise at all. This bill goes from one 
emergency period to another, so that 
year after year we have a continuing 
drain. 

There is another thing that ought to 
be taken into account, and that is, What 
are you going to do with the men after 
you get them in? If we were to use 
every single ship that we have, every 
means of transportation that we have 
in peacetime, let alone in wartime, we 
could not get 1,000,000 men to fighting 
fronts in 6 months’ time. That, to me, 
is another basic point. 

The next point that I think is impor- 
tant before you can reach a decision is 
this: Apparently we can train a man for 
combat duty in 6 months. When I 
looked into this some years ago, they 
were talking about 10 or 12 months. My 
own opinion is that you can train a man 
in 4 months for combat duty. But let 
us take their present figure of 6 months. 
If you can train a man in 6 months’ 
time for combat duty, and if you do not 
have the ships to be able to transport 
people from the camps in this country 
to the fighting fronts in less than 6 
months’ time, why do you need more 
than a million men in the camps of this 
country at any one time, provided you 
have some sort of a fighting reservoir? 
That is in line with what the committee 
has in mind in the UMT program, But, 
again, that is expensive. 

The plan I suggested is something 
which, in my opinion, would save the 
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country billions of dollars a year. Of 
course, that is important. Money does 
not matter when it comes to saving lives, 
but if we are not going to go bankrupt 
in every way, we have got to have a long- 
range plan that will take into account 
our military preparedness, our financial 
situation, our domestic life, our morals, 
our American way of life, and our indus- 
trial set-up on the home front. This 
plan does not do it. Perhaps the idea 
I have does not do it either, but I can 
tell you this, that if you are going to keep 
putting men into the armed services 
when you have a standing Army of 
4,000,000 men, costing over $40,000,000,- 
000 a year, and take those men out of 
industry, have them in armed camps 
where they cannot possibly be shipped 
abroad—and the Armed Services Com- 
mittee can check on this statement if 
they want to—they cannot ship over a 
million men abroad in 6 months’ time. 
What good is it to have two or three 
million men in camps in this country? 

So a plan has to be devised that will 
be within the financial means of the 
country, not for 1 or 2 years, but for this 
emergency period, so-called, which may 
continue for 5 or 10 or 15 years. Russia, 
in her plan, would like nothing better 
than if we bled ourselves white finan- 
cially so that there was no way in which 
we could support an armed force. 

Mr. VINSON. I would like for the 
gentleman to state to the committee 
whether or not he thinks that this pro- 
gram to establish the commission and to 
establish the training corps is feasible? 
Is the gentleman in favor of establishing 
the commission and the training corps? 

Mr. FURCOLO. If that is the best we 
can get, I favor it, I may say to the 
gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. VINSON. And then under the 
proposed amendment that I am going 
to submit to the committee, it would 
be in order for this plan the gentleman 
has in mind to be submitted for con- 
sideration when the Congress takes up 
the determination as to what the char- 
acter of the plan shall be. Is not that 
correct? 

Mr. FURCOLO. Yes. 
this 

Mr. VINSON. Why is it in any way 
unfair? Any man can submit any plan 
he wishes. 

Mr. FURCOLO. That is right. 

Mr. VINSON. Then what we are 
proposing to do is to enact legislation 
creating the commission, enact legisla- 
tion creating the corps, and then Con- 
gress writes finally whatever plan it 
wants to, to be implemented by the 
commission. 

Mr. FURCOLO. I understand that. 
But there are three objections to it. 
First, you cannot do it economically; 
secondly, you are not going to be fair to 
the home and industry; and, thirdly, you 
are not going to have the manpower 
pool. Here is what I suggested: I sug- 
gested that we keep the draft in opera- 
tion so that you provide enough men to 
keep at all times at least a million men 
in the army camps of America; that is, 
in addition to what you have abroad. 
Secondly, I suggested that throughout 
the entire Nation there be set up what 
I call civilian selectee boards where mil- 
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lions of men in this country would not 
be taken from their homes, would not be 
taken from their jobs, would not cost 
the Government any great amount of 
money to train or maintain. 

I know from my own experience and 
any man knows from his experience if 
he served in World War II that it does 
not matter much where a man receives 
his military training in many of its as- 
pects; there is very little difference be- 
tween learning the manual of arms and 
drilling in a camp or in a field in your 
own community. There are so many 
things that could be done so much more 
easily and cheaply in the way of giving 
them basic training right in their own 
communities at no expense to the Gov- 
ernment and at no detriment to their 
families or at no detriment to industry, 
in the way I have outlined. 

Another thing that astonishes me is 
that there is so little coordination in the 
thinking of the people of this country. 
We are spending three billions of dol- 
lars to set up a special air-raid warning 
system. The basis of that is that we 
think that planes are coming over here 
and we have got to warn the people; we 
think that bombs are going to be dropped 
and that people are going to be injured. 
We are spending three billions on that 
kind of a civil defense system, yet I will 
bet you cannot name 10 high schools in 
this country that include compulsory 
first aid as part of the training for high- 
school students, yet first aid is one of 
the things that would be most useful and 
most needed if bombs were dropped and 
fires were started and people were in- 
jured, and we do not do one single thing 
along that line. All that could be co- 
ordinated in this program, and it should 
be done. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FURCOLO. I yield. 

Mr. VINSON. All of those things and 
others might be embodied in the pro- 


gram. 

Mr. FURCOLO. That is right. 

Mr. VINSON. But we have not reached 
the stage yet of writing the plan. What 
we are trying to do here is to provide 
machinery by which the plan can have 
the benefit of the learned discussion of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr, FURCOLO. I understand that, 
may I say to the gentleman from Geor- 
gia; I understand what the program is 
here, but the fact of the matter is you 
are not going to get this program, in all 
probability you are never going to get 
the proper program this way. The only 
way you are going to get it is to have 
the Armed Services Committee work it 
out, and work out all the details. What 
I am pointing out is that we have got to 
have a long-range program that is not 
going to disrupt the American way of 
life and that is not going to cost these 
enormous amounts of money. Whether 
the plan be for 10 years, 5 years, or what- 
ever length of time, it should be such a 
plan as to let these men get all the train- 
ing they can in their communities and 
disrupt their lives as little as possible, 
and disrupt the industry of this country 
as little as possible. This plan I outline 
will save well over a hundred billion dol- 
lars in less than 5 years, 
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Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FURCOLO, I yield. 

Mr. BROOKS. Does the gentleman 
refer to some plan like the junior ROTC 
for the high schools of America? I think 
we have got to expand that plan. There 
is a bill which I have had the pleasure 
of introducing to that effect, and hear- 
ings will be held on it in due course. 

Mr. FURCOLO. Of course, that is 
going to be hard. That is one very small 
part of the plan, but that does not go to 
the essence of what I am talking about 
here. 

Mr. VINSON. Then the gentleman is 
with us in our effort to start the machin- 
ery and to build up the corps and the 
commission? 

Mr. FURCOLO. This bill is probably 
better than the present set-up, but it is 
not very much of a bill, in my opinion. 
It is probably better than the present 
set-up. 

Mr. VINSON. We have to go one step 
further and let the Congress write the 
plan or have a voice in it. When you 
do, then you do have something. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FURCOLO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. NICHCLSON. What the gentle- 
man is asking today is to have this plan 
considered now and not afier a bill is 
passed, is that right? 

Mr. FURCOLO. The gentleman has a 
thought there. Of course, it will never 
be done, you will never see this recom- 
mitted, and you cannot have it, 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Under this bill we 
are supposed to approve a plan that has 
come out of the committee, and I have 
the greatest respect for that committee 
as does the gentleman, but they want us 
to do it now and then bring in a plan 
later. 

Mr. FURCOLO. A blank check prob- 
ably. There is no other way they can 
do it. 

Let me get to one other thing. Some 
years ago I suggested to the military that 
there was going to be a shortage of doc- 
tors. Of course, there is going to be one 
in the future as well as there has been 
in the past. The military needs doctors. 
They want to have them 24 hours a day 
and you have to have them that way for 
overseas duty. In my district we have 
an air base. Let us assume that air base 
needs 10 full-time doctors. Within a 
radius of 8 miles there are 500 civilian 
doctors. I have checked with them and 
I know they are willing to go along. As 
a patriotic group they are willing to form 
a pool. They are willing to put in 4 hours 
a week or 4 hours a month so that the 
air base will at all times have 10 full-time 
doctors on duty. I suggested that in- 
stead of drafting 10 doctors and taking 
them from the civilian communities in 
which they live, why not have the mili- 
tary take two or three full-time military 
doctors and use the services of the other 
civilian seven part-time doctors. It 
would save the Government money. The 
doctors would prefer it. The families 
at home who depend upon the doctors 
would prefer it. Do you think the mili- 
tary will do that? Of course they will 
not, They can draft men and they will 
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take all the men they can get. But the 

Armed Services Committee can do some- 

pean about that. But that will not be 
one. 

Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FURCOLO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. TEAGUE. Is the gentleman 
aware that S. 1 as originally introduced 
by the junior Senator from Georgia had 
a similar provision about universal mili- 
tary training which the gentleman men- 
tions? 

Mr. FURCOLO. It is somewhat simi- 
lar. I may say the gentleman from 
Texas and I with several others have 
talked about this before the bill came 
up and there will be an amendment or 
a substitute offered that may embody 
some of the suggestions. 

Mr.SUTTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FURCOLO. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. SUTTON. If the chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee would let 
somebody talk once in a while we will 
advance that idea. 

Mr. FURCOLO. Well, Pat, I cannot 
go along with that thought since he has 
granted me time today. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 8 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. O'HARA]. 

Mr. CHARA. Mr. Chairman, I am 
deeply conscious of the fundamental re- 
sponsibilities, issues, and implications 
which are involved in the debate upon 
S. 1, the so-called draft and UMT bill. 

Practically everyone, under the cir- 
cumstances existing, is for the continua- 
tion of the draft. I have never been 
exactly happy about conscripting peo- 
ple; I did, however, vote to continue the 
present Draft Act a little less than a 
month before the outbreak of the Ko- 
rean war. The draft apparently is the 
means which is necessary to furnish us 
with armed forces of three to four mil- 
lion men, I feel that within this range 
is necessary at this time, in the light 
of conditions. I am definitely for con- 
tinuation of the draft for some reason- 
able period. 

The continuation of the draft has been 
interwoven in this bill with the obnoxious 
UMT provisions, and this legislation has 
been described as a shotgun affair of con- 
tinuing that which is necessary—the 
draft—and imposing that which is a 
completely different problem, having 
1 to do with the draft namely. 

Fundamentally I am completely op- 
posed to any permanent peacetime con- 
scription. To me that is what the UMT 
provisions of the bill mean. 

There is actually no relationship be- 
tween the draft and UMT. The draft is 
for the purpose of meeting the needs of 
the Armed: Forces under existing con- 
ditions. UMT is the plan to put the 
military in control of the youth of this 
country. 

Putting the military in the saddle 
would control and destroy this country 
as surely as it destroyed Germany, Japan, 
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and Italy; it would result in a military 
dictatorship and would take us down the 
same tragic pathway to destruction of 
our very form of government. 

Fundamentally I am opposed to the 
drafting of 18-year-olds, either under 
UMT or under a draft bill. I was one of 
16 Members of the House who in 1942 
voted against the 18-year-old draft. 

To me the attempted distinction be- 
tween the drafting of 18-year-olds and 
18 % -year-olds is twaddle. 

I have said that I do not feel particu- 
larly happy about any draft bill. I do 
not think our young men should be 
called at less than the 19-year-old pres- 
ent standard which we have. I was a 
volunteer in World War I, as I should 
have been, and as our three sons have 
since been. Personally, I enjoyed tre- 
mendously my service and associations 
in Wor.d War I. Iam not bitter against 
the military. I am their friend. I have 
the greatest respect for many of our gen- 
erals and admirals who are fine and out- 
standing men in their profession. There 
are a few arrogant militarists in the 
Pentagon whom I do not trust. I reserve 
the right to criticize mistakes, arrogance 
or neglect. I have the highest regard 
for the great bulk of our officers. 

You know, curing World War I when 
you went to a superior officer and asked 
a question it was absolutely unheard of 
for them to in any way deceive you or 
double-talk you. It was an absolute 
rule that they told you the truth as they 
expected ou to do; that you had to be 
honest when you answered questions. 
Apparently some of that does not exist in 
some sections. 

I have always supported a strong na- 
tional defense as well as a strong Reserve 
training program. 

I want to see the Army a respected, 
efficient, reliable Army—not a group of 
politicians who are trying to make over 
and take over. 

I want to see the Congress in control 
of all of the policies dealing. with the 
military—except in the field of making 
military decisions, which is the respon- 
sibility of the armed services. 

I want to see a strong Reserve pro- 
gram—not a Reserve program bungled 
and buried, as has been done by the 
Army, in my opinion, since World War 
II, and then was followed by the horrible 
mess of calling in inactive reservists since 
the Korean war. That conduct has left 
such a bad taste in the minds of those of 
us who have been close to it that any 
Reserve program is going to be regarded 
with skepticism in the future. 

I do not want to see a lot of authority 
given to the Army or Selective Service to 
promulgate a lot of regulations, I want 
to see the Congress write the law so that 
we do not have the spectacle of Selective 
Service making one announcement one 
day and the Army issuing a contradic- 
tory statement the next day, or vice 
versa—all of which has left not only the 
youth of this country in a befuddled, up- 
set state of mind, but has confused the 
people of the country as well. 

UMT will not build the armed sery- 
ices up to the present needs of 3,500,000 
to 4,000,000 men. It will not bring home 
married veterans called under their Re- 
serve status in this war. And in my 
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opinion, it will not relieve a single Ko- 
rean combat veteran, 

Under this proposed UMT plan, the 
American youth of 18 to 18% years will 
not serve from 4 to 6 months in training 
but instead his obligation of service will 
be from 72 to 96 months total service, 
depending upon whether the House or 
Senate version is adopted. 

After the training period and any ac- 
tive service, the man must spend the re- 
mainder of from 72 to 96 months—6 or 8 
years—in a Reserve component, under a 
Reserve plan not yet even drawn up and 
submitted to us. This is mandatory. 
During that period they may be called 
back into active service, including com- 
bat service, at the whim of the Defense 
Department, at any time, even though 
they may already be combat veterans. 

What kind of a Reserve program are 
we to have? We do not know. 

I recall with the deepest pleasure my 
own training following World War I as 
a Reserve officer. 

I was deeply interested in the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Furcoto]. The trouble is, his 
plan is too simple. It is difficult for 
those who want regimentation and 
control. 

Following World War I we had an ex- 
cellent volunteer training program 
which was called the CMTC program, 
the civilian military training program. 
I served as a Reserve in some of those 
camps. You who served in that program 
during that time will recall that these 
boys were volunteers. These volunteers 
served for 30 days of intensive training. 
Principally basic training, it is true. It 
advanced into leadership training. Our 
camp at Fort Snelling, Minn., was always 
oversubscribed. Those boys came in and 
did not get one cent of pay. They got 
their mileage and their equipment and 
their food while they were at the camp, 
of course, but they never drew a cent of 
pay. I know of my own personal knowl- 
edge that out of those camps came liter- 
ally thousands of the officers and the 
noncommissioned officers of World War 
II. One of the boys from my home town 
whose early training was CMTC came 
out of World War II as a full colonel. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. I think something of a 
similar nature was placed into effect 
prior to World War II during the year 
1940 in the city of Chicago, where volun- 
teer classes for those who may have been 
prospective draftees were given at places 
like the University of Chicago and 
Northwestern University. Several eve- 
nings a week, on a regular schedule, stu- 
dents would join up and go through rifle 
practice and drill practice, without com- 
pensation, in order that they might be 
trained. 

Mr. O’HARA. I thank the gentleman. 

There has never been submitted by 
the War Department or the planners a 
single plan in this great American coun- 
try, a volunteer plan for universal train- 
ing, where these boys could go in, say 
for 2 or 3 months in the summer, for 
2 or 3 years, and have intensive training, 
and then go back to school or go back 
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to the farms or back to their businesses 
and their normal lives. 

Under this bill you draft these 18-year- 
olds and control their lives for 6 to 8 
years; it is 8 years under the bill passed 
by the other body. You bounce them 
in and out of the Reserve program after 
they have had their training. How are 
they ever going to get a start in life? 
How are they ever going to get an edu- 
cation? How are they ever going to get 
married and have families? Have any 
of you ever thought of that? I have, 
because one of the things I have tried 
to do has been to keep in touch with the 
youth of this country and this problem. 

I say to you that they have been off 
balance, purposely kept off balance by 
this plan and that plan and the con- 
tradictory statements, one issued one day 
by the Selective Service saying one 
thing and another issued the next day 
by the Army saying another, or vice 
versa. These youngsters do not know 
where they are going, and that is why 
you have these thousands of youngsters 
who around the holidays left the col- 
leges and enlisted because they wanted 
to exercise the God-given right that 
should be theirs of picking the branch 
of the service they wanted. But oh, 
no—you want to draft them all and tell 
them where they are going to go and 
what they are going to do. I hope that 
some of you Members will remember 
that the most precious treasure we have 
is these youngsters and we ought to 
think what we are doing to them, not 
only today but in the future. I have 
not heard a soul mention that. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHARA. I am happy to yield to 
my friend. 

Mr. DURHAM. The gentleman, of 
course, has a wonderful war record as 
we all know. He is a past commander 
of his State and served some 2 or 3 
years in the AEF. 

Mr. O'HARA. If I may interrupt the 
gentleman, that is not quite correct. I 
was overseas about 12 months. 

Mr. DURHAM. The gentleman was 
in the service, of course. 

Mr. O'HARA. Yes, definitely. 

Mr. DURHAM. And the gentleman 
also was in the Reserves, as he said. 
How long was he in the Reserves? 

Mr. OHARA. A number of years, un- 
til it became impossible for me to con- 
tinue active training because of other 
demands upon me. 

Mr. DURHAM. In view of that, how 
does the gentleman arrive at the con- 
clusion that 6 months’ service and 6 
years in the Reserve is going to be so 
disastrous to the individuals involved? 
The gentleman has been very successful 
in his own life, and I do not understand 
how such an argument can be made. 

Mr. O’HARA. I will answer the gen- 
tleman if he will give me the opportunity 
to do so. I took my Reserve training at 
the time I elected to do so. You are not 
going to just take these boys for 2 weeks 
each year for Reserve training, are you? 

Mr. DURHAM. No, for 6 months. 

Mr. O'HARA. You are going to give 
them 6 months of training. Then, as a 
matter of fact, they may be put into a 
Reserve unit which may be activated or 
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the National Guard unit may be ac- 
tivated. We do not know what they are 
going to do or what is going to be done 
with them, do we? 

Mr. DURHAM. We, who stayed in 
the Reserve after World War I, of course, 
had the privilege of resigning. Some 
stayed in the Reserves for 12 or 13 or 14 
years. 

Mr. O'HARA. May I answer that. I 
do not want to cut the gentleman off, 
but when I took my Reserve training, I 
took it at my election. Under the bill 
that we are now considering, is that boy 
going to have a chance to elect when he 
wants to take his training? 

Mr. DURHAM. The present Selective 
Service System does decide whether he 
should be called up to active service. 

Mr. OHARA. Yes, he can be called 
up just like a draftee. 

Mr. DURHAM. I do not see why that 
should be so disastrous to the individual. 

Mr. O'HARA. Why do you not just 
keep him in the Army? 

Mr. DURHAM. Well, you have to 
have a Reserve pool. We count on the 
Reserves as we always have, and they 
have always fought all the wars of this 
country. 

Mr. O'HARA. May I say to the gen- 
tleman I have just as deep an interest 
in having a proper Reserve pool as he has. 

Mr. DURHAM. Yes, I realize that, 
and that is the reason why I asked the 
question. 

Mr. CHARA. May I say that all the 
patriotism in this country is not lodged 
solely with me or with the gentleman. 
I say we should use a little common 
sense in this program. It was the rule 
during the war that the infantry sol- 
dier got 16 to 17 weeks of intensive 
combat training. I know lads who went 
across and who were in combat and who 
went into combat right after that train- 
ing. Some of them had been in a great 
deal of action. They told me they 
learned everything that they had to 
know for combat in that period of basic 
training, Why can we not have some- 
thing like that? I am for giving the 
youth of this country a sound basic mili- 
tary training program. 

Mr. DURHAM. So am I. 

Mr. OHARA. I am for giving them 
a basic military training program on a 
volunteer basis, within reason, and not 
just tying the youth of the country up 
in knots for 6 to 8 years, 

Mr. DURHAM. Why can that not be 
worked out under the plan on a volun- 
teer basis? We must have reserves, 
however. How can it be done? 

Mr. HARA. I say I do not want 
many of the things in any bill or any 
plan that comes out of the Pentagon. I 
can say that just as positively as I know 
that I am here talking to you. 

Mr. DURHAM. Neither do I. 

Mr. OHARA. I would like to have 
the Committee on Armed Services sit 
down and write out an American vol- 
unteer training program. 

Mr. DURHAM. That is just exactly 
what we intend to do, so long as I am 
a member of the committee, whenever 
the plan is presented. 

Mr. O'HARA. If UMT is to be a train- 
ing and Reserve pool program, why 
should we have to keep the youngsters 
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in so long for training and disrupt their 
lives and their future? 

It is a well-known fact that the Army 
is the greatest waster of manpower there 
is. All you have to do is talk to some 
of the reserves who have been called 
back into the service and have done little 
or nothing in the past 6 or 8 or 9 months. 

No less an authority than General 
Eisenhower is reported to have testified 
that the thing that gets a soldier in trou- 
ble is feeling useless—sort of kicked 
around. That is an excellent comment. 

The trouble is that every time a cer- 
tain five-star general is in control he 
wants to have the 18-year-olds. As far 
as I am concerned, there are too many 
childless generals who have not the 
slightest conception of what is being 
done to the youth of this country, and 
now want to do it permanently. I say to 
you, frankly, that for the last 6 years, 
with the constant drive and propaganda 
for draft and UMT and submarines off 
the coast and an emergency convenient 
for every scheme of the planners, with 
all the the hysteria that has been built 
up, the youth of the country has been 
off balance and too confused to make and 
proceed on any plans for their future. 

I deny that 18-year-olds make the best 
soldiers, from my wartime experience. 
I know there are in the House a number 
of combat officers who commanded 
troops in combat; not a one whom I have 
ever talked to has claimed that 18-year- 
olds make the best soldiers. Quite the 
contrary. 

Many at the age of 18 are immature 
mentally and physically. Some are ma- 
ture, but the great bulk of them are 
immature. And there is a great differ- 
ence, Members of the House, between a 
volunteer 18-year-old and a drafted 18- 
year-old. 

But they want to take them at 18, in- 
doctrinate them into the military type 
of thinking, and keep them in some long 
military training program for a period of 
6 to 8 years. 

I notice in the papers lately that under 
the draft law they are also playing 
around with another idea—that they are 
going to exempt certain youth of this 
country who have qualified under a 
fancy, smart-boy theory to continue in 
college. Iam against such an un-Amer- 
ican discriminatory plan. 

Can you imagine what a fancy deal 
that would be? 

You discriminate in favor of one boy 
who is in college, and against another 
boy who is either in or out of college, and 
you create in the minds of those who are 
taken that they are a bunch of mental 
inferiors who are incompetent for any- 
thing or any good except as cannon 
fodder. 

If proponents of UMT are sincere, 
why should not all have to serve? 

UMT is the destruction of a funda- 
mental policy of this country. Think of 
the literally thousands of the finest 
American citizens we have, whose fore- 
bears, or they themselves, fled from 
the UMT that existed in the old coun- 
tries. 

I want it plainly understood that I 
will vote to separate the issues of the 
draft and UMT; and that I shall vote 
against the form of UMT in this bill. 
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Iam not going to quarrel with anyone 
about their views. This is a solemn 
matter of our own judgment and our own 
conscience, and God help us if we are not 
right and sound in our judgment in this 
House, not only for the youth of this 
country but for the very existence of our 
form of government. 

Mr. Chairman, I encourage, appreci- 
ate, and enjoy hearing from not only 
my own constituents but from people of 
this country, and having their views 
upon pending legislation. 

Certain representatives of organiza- 
tions, as individuals and as representa- 
tives of organizations, have written and 
wired me urging adoption of this legisla- 
tive monstrosity that is before is. 

That is fitting and proper. 

Certain organizations have been for a 
form of UMT One organization partic- 
ularly has been for such a program—but 
do they know what is in this bill? Many 
of them, I am sure, do not, or they would 
not be endorsing it. 

It is rather true, I believe, that most 
of them have never had an opportunity 
to read this bill. They are responding 
to telegrams from sources in Washing- 
ton urging them to wire or write their 
Congressmen to vote for some bill that 
they know not what it contains. They 
do not know what the implications could 
be. They have been probably innocently 
misled into believing that what is in this 
bill is what the organizations, or they as 
individuals, were for, 

Can they know that in this bill we 
would be creating a commission who 
would submit a plan which would not 
be subject to amendments on the floor— 
a plan which might have some good and 
some very bad commitments? It would 
be a complete blank check to some 
planners to militarize and regiment this 
country, and the only opportunity we 
would have would be to vote against 
it in this bill which is before us now, 
The Members of Congress would be 
stooges who would not be considered to 
have the intelligent reasoning to write 
a universal training bill. 

It is up to us, regardless of the pres- 
sure, to vote and think for ourselves and 
for what is the best interests of our coun- 
try regardless of our personal or politi- 
cal future. I shall certainly do so. 

It is fundamentally necessary that the 
military take care of the military end, 
but always that the Congress as the 
representatives of the people control the 
policy. 

I recognized, as does everyone, the 
tragic cost of a large standing armed 
force. There is a limit to what we can 
do. But let us not sell the destiny of 
this country on the bargain counter of 
Junkerism. 

I shall vote for an amendment which 
I know will be offered, that Congress only 
shall authorize the sending of troops to 
foreign shores. To me that is funda- 
mentally the responsibility and the duty 
of Congress. 

Yes; Iam for amending this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Indi- 
ana [Mr., CRUMPACKER]. 
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Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Chairman, 
10 years ago when many of those now 
present were standing here in the well of 
this House discussing military matters 
in the abstract, I was standing in line 
in a reception center learning about the 
military at first hand. I speak to you 
today as an ex-draftee, a man who spent 
412 years in uniform, a year and a half 
of it as an enlisted man, or dogface, as 
we were popularly known in the Army 
at that time. To put it another way, I 
speak as one who has been through the 
mill—the same mill through which you 
now propose to put the youth of the 
country—evidently for all time to come, 

During my enlisted service I lived, ate, 
slept, and worked with enlistees, old 
Army men, new Army careerists, and 
draftees of all ages from 16 to 50. Dur- 
ing the 3 years that I was an officer I 
was always in jobs where I was working 
directly with enlisted men. I never 
achieved such eminence as to become 
filed away in an office somewhere, pilot- 
ing a swivel chair. 

I place such particular emphasis on 
this background because I feel that one 
who has had personal experience with 
military training should be entitled to 
some personal opinions on the subject. 
I lay no claim to the oracular wisdom 
which some members of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee evidently feel they have 
acquired by spending 10, 20, or 30 years 
listening to the generals and admirals 
describe military life to them. Even 
lacking such wisdom, however, I would 
like to take exception to some of the 
conclusions which evidently have been 
reached by the majority of this com- 
mittee. 

I mention the testimony of generals 
and admirals before the committee, not 
because I wish to become a brass-baiter, 
but because I do not believe that all 
knowledge of all military matters is in 
the exclusive possession of the men who 
wear the stars. If you want to discuss 
high level strategy, tactics, or logistics, 
their opinions are, of course, of great 
value. However, as every man who has 
ever been in uniform knows, if you want 
to get an exact answer as to how some 
detailed phase of a military operation 
works, you do not ask the general, you 
do not ask the colonel, you do not even 
ask the captain, you go out on the line 
and ask some lieutenant, sergeant, or 
corporal. This is particularly true when 
it comes to matters pertaining to the 
training and performance of enlisted 
men, as these ranks are the ones who 
have to deal with such problems every 
day. é 

And what has the Armed Services 
Committee done in the course of its in- 
vestigations? The record discloses that 
they received testimony from no less 
than eight generals and one admiral, 
These distinguished gentlemen pos- 
sessed, between them, no less than 22 
stars, The committee must, indeed, have 
been dazzled by so much gold braid and 
so many shiny silver stars, as the bill 
which they have presented, despite their 


doubtless correct protestations that they 


wrote it themselves, presents substan- 
tially the program recommended by the 
Pentagon, only slightly watered down, 
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They seem also to have neglected entirely 
hearing any testimony from anyone who 
has viewed the military from the other 
end of the ladder. 

And now to get on with the specific 
provisions of this bill, and some of the 
opinions I mentioned before. It has been 
my experience that the adolescent years 
of 16, 17, and 18 are the years during 
which perhaps the greatest development 
and maturing takes place. The differ- 
ence in maturity between your average 
18-year-old and your average 19-year- 
old is much greater than that between 
your average 19-year-old and your av- 
erage 20-year-old. When you get past 
the twentieth year the annual develop- 
ment in maturity is hardly perceptible, 
but amongst the late-teen agers, de- 
velopment is at a very rapid pace and 
noticeable changes take place, seemingly 
within periods of only weeks. It is fre- 
quently argued, in connection with the 
present bill, that 6 months will make no 
difference; that if you are going to take 
the boys eventually, what does it matter 
what age you fix? If you were to carry 
this argument to its logical conclusion 
you could, by lowering the draft age in 
increments of 6 months or a year, even- 
tually get it down to where you would 
be taking babies. 

Boys of 17 and 18 are not only men- 
tally immature, they have not reached 
physical maturity either. If you don’t 
believe that, just take notice some time 
of the comparative stamina and endur- 
ance of high-school athletes, who aver- 
aged around 17 and 18 years of age, and 
college athletes who are 19, 20, and 21. 
That this difference is recognized by the 
medical authorities is amply shown by 
the fact that a high-school football 
game lasts 48 minutes as compared with 
60 minutes for a college game, and a 
high-school basketball game lasts only 
32 minutes as compared with 40 min- 
utes in college. 

But to get back to how this works out 
in military service, I would like to again 
refer to my own personal experiences. 
The fighter squadron to which I was 
assigned after being drafted received a 
contingent of some 70 or 80 new en- 
listees shortly after Pearl Harbor. This 
group was largely composed of 17- and 
18-year-old boys who had joined in the 
rush to get into uniform which followed 
the Japanese attack. When I say 
“boys” I use the term advisedly. Al- 
though there were notable exceptions, 
many of the group never were anything 
but a problem to us. Many of them 
were undependable and irresponsible. 
I could spend the rest of the afternoon 
describing individual cases to you, from 
the unpredictable kid who, when placed 
on guard duty, amused himself taking 
pot shots with his rifle at objects on the 
hangar roof, to the great joy of those of 
us who. happened to be working inside at 
the time, to the son of a wealthy family, 
who, though never needing money, used 
to steal automobiles in an effort to prove 
his manliness to us. Suffice it to say, 
that, in my opinion, they were definitely 
not the most desirable age group. Some 
of them fell easy prey to many of the 
vices to which persons living in military 
encampments are unavoidably exposed. 
In short, they were just too young. 
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And, although I was never in front- 
line combat myself, I had considerable 
contact with those who had been, and 
their story invariably was that when the 
chips are down in actual combat, you 
would much rather have men with you 
who are old enough to know the value of 
self-preservation and who will still be 
with you to help on the second day of bat- 
tle, rather than to have with you in- 
experienced kids who throw their lives 
away needlessly at the first skirmish and 
aren’t around to do you any good later 
on. 

In spite of all the statements to the 
contrary made by highly placed generals 
who have never served with troops, I still 
say that when you draft 18-year-olds or 
even 18%4-year-olds and throw them 
into the infantry, you are sending boys to 
do a man’s job. 

One secondary effect of lowering the 
draft age to 18 during World War II, 
which seems to have been entirely over- 
looked in the discussion of the present 
bill, was that the services which de- 
pended entirely upon volunteers, and 
this, during the early part of the war, 
included the Navy, Coast Guard, and 
Marines, and later in the war only the 
Marine Corps, could obtain nothing but 
men in the age group immediately be- 
low the draft minimum. This was due 

` to the fact that any man who wished to 
get into a service of his own choice nat- 
urally had to enlist before his eighteenth 
birthday, when the draft minimum was 
18, or his draft board would make the 
selection for him. The Navy, although 
eventually forced to accept draftees, re- 
ceived many enlistments which were in 
this category. The ranks of the Marines, 
toward the end of the war, were, as a 
result of this, largely made up of 17- 
year-old kids, while some Army divisions, 
at the same time, due to this flight from 
the draft to other services, had average 
personnel ages approaching thirty—a 
strange byproduct of our manpower pol- 
icies of that era. 

While this effect was bad enough dur- 
ing World War II, it could develop into 
something far more serious in the near 
future if we lower the draft age below 
19 now and then subsequently become 
involved in a third world war. The 
Navy, Air Force, and Marines are at the 
present entirely dependent upon volun- 
teer enlistments. With the draft age 
at 19, they are getting most of the men 
during their eighteenth year—generally 
immediately after they have completed 
high school. Judging from the com- 
ments made by some of the Members, 
they evidently do not deem it impor- 
tant to keep a steady flow of good men 
going into these services. The present 
inclination of top Pentagon officials. 
seems to be to draft all of our young 
men and let every third man through 
the door be assigned to the Navy or Air 
Force. They have relegated to these 
services a secondary role in the defense 
of the United States. Their attitude was 
well expressed by the chairman on Tues- 
day when he told the House that the 
Army was the backbone of our defense. 
I say that this statement represents a 
complete failure to comprehend the true 
military situation as it exists today. 

. You do not have to be an armchair 
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strategist of great stature to know that. 
Any school boy knows that Russia could 
not land a man anywhere in the West- 
ern Hemisphere without first either by- 
passing or defeating both our Navy and 
our Air Force. These services consti- 
tute our first line of defense. Any school 
boy can also tell you that both Napoleon 
and Hitler, equipped with far stronger 
land forces than we have ever been able 
to muster, tried to defeat the massive 
armies of Russia and failed. If we have 
learned anything from Korea it is that, 
despite all of our mechanization and 
superior fire power, we cannot hope to 
defeat the massed manpower of the 
Communists. All we can hope to achieve 
in either Korea or in our new adventure 
in Western Europe is a sort of fluid 
stalemate, with armies marching back 
and forth, destroying everything as they 
go, but with neither side ever achiev- 
ing a clear-cut victory. Russia can 
withstand that sort of a stalemate far 
longer than we can. 

Our only hope for victory, yes, our 
only hope for survival, lies in our tech- 
nical superiority, which, in a military 
sense, is expressed in our technical 
services, the Navy, and the Air Force. 
These services cannot be kept strong 
by relegating to them what is left at 
the bottom of the manpower barrel after 
the Army gets done taking our doctors, 
scientists, and engineers, handing them 
rifles and throwing them into the front 
lines. The Navy and the Air Force, by 
their very nature, need the cream of 
American manpower, and should have 
first priority. They are technical serv- 
ices and every man is a technician, hold. 
ing a highly technical and highly re- 
sponsible job. These jobs cannot be 
filled properly with 17-year-old kids who 
have quit high school in order to enlist 
ahead of the draft. Nor can they be 
filled by every third man who comes 
through the door, without respect to his 
capabilities and qualifications. 

Now it is frequently argued that you 
cannot win wars without ground troops. 
Taken in the strictly limited sense this 
statement is perfectly true. But to 
jump from this to the broader state- 
ment that ground troops must play the 
major role in any victory is to ignore 
& lot of recent history. We have the 
prime example of Japan, which was de- 
feated without our ever landing a man 
on their mainland and without ever en- 
gaging the bulk of their army. 
Ground troops in the Pacific war played 
the purely secondary role of winning 
naval and air bases, from which the 
Navy and the Air Force struck the 
knockout blows. 

We also have the example of Britain, 
which for centuries maintained world 
supremacy through naval power, with 
only a small army serving as an auxili- 
ary force. They successfully defended 
themselves in 1940 with only a scant 20 
miles of water serving as a barrier, with 
virtually no army at all, as their army 
had been largely lost in the Dunkerque 
disaster. Air and naval power saved 
the day for them then. It was only 
when Britain departed from her his- 
toric policy and committed large ground 
forces to the Continent of Europe in 
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the two World Wars that her decline as 
a world power set in. 

There is only one thing further I 
would like to say in regard to the 18% 
draft. That is, that lowering the min- 
imum age by 6 months in order to en- 
large the available draft pool is a one- 
shot proposition. You gain a few hun- 
dred thousand men this year, but next 
year you are right back where you start- 
ed from. You will have used up the 
additional pool and again will be wait- 
ing for new men to arrive at the mini- 
mum age. In passing, it might be well 
to point out that the administration, 
by its recent action in connection with 
the deferment of college students, has 
taken from the available manpower pool 
more men than would be added to it by 
lowering the draft age to 18%. 

And now I would like to devote my 
attentions for a moment to UMT. I re- 
ceived a letter the other day telling me 
that the initials actually stand for use- 
less military training, I think that is a 
very apt description. The initials UMT 
have been sold to many people as a 
patent medicine cure-all for all of our 
military ills. We have been told that 
had UMT been passed in 1946 or 1947 
we would not have had to throw green 
men into Korea last year—completely 
overlooking the fact that the divisions 
thrown into Korea were regular Army 
divisions, composed of professional sol- 
diers, not of civilians hastily called up 
and thrown into battle without proper 
training. If the Army cannot train its 
regulars, how can they be expected to 
do an adequate job with UMT trainees? 
We are told that if we had only had 
UMT in the past we never would have 
become involved in the recent wars, 
completely overlooking the fact that all 
of the major powers on the continent 
of Europe have had UMT for many 
years, yet all of them have been involved 
in repeated wars. 

The present bill spells out no details 
of just what sort of training will be pro- 
vided under this magic wonder-drug 
called UMT. We are asked to buy a 
pig-in-a-poke. 

It should be apparent to everyone that 
the only kind of training which can or 
will be given in the 4- to 6-month period 
provided in this bill is infantry train- 
ing. There is no conceivable way that 
technicians for the Navy and Air Force 
could be properly trained in such a pro- 
gram. The bare minimum of basic mili- 
tary training needed by these men can 
be given them in few weeks time, and 
having them spend 4 or 6 months in a 
boy-scout military camp would be a 
great waste of their time. Yet, the 
technical training which they require 
takes at least 2 years. 

The advocates of this UMT program 
are thinking of warfare in terms of 
World War I and previous wars. War- 
fare has undergone great changes dur- 
ing this century but some of our hide- 
bound military leaders are still engaging 
in their favorite practice of steadfastly 
gazing into the past, while backing into 
the future. War has become a contest 
between technicians. By reason of the 
length of time it takes to train these 
technicians, modern technical armed 
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forces must, of necessity, be composed 
largely of professionals. 

I yield to no man, not the gentleman 
from Georgia, not the gentleman from 
Texas, not-even to the distinguished 
Speaker of this House, in my desire to 
see this Nation made secure against 
enemy attack. My opposition to this 
bill is based on my firm belief that, in- 
stead of adding to our security, it will 
actually jeopardize it. The old days 
when you could have citizen minute- 
men, ready to grab their rifles and rush 
to war at the call of a Paul Revere are 
gone, gentlemen. The UMT bill would 
give us the strongest force we could 
raise—to fight the war of 1812. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I yield. 

Mr. DURHAM, I am sure the gentle- 
man desires to be fair in his statement 
in regard to the Pentagon and the stars 
writing this legislation. I may say to 
the gentleman that there was not a 
Single “star” in the room when this bill 
was finally written. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I appreciate 
that. As I said, I realize that the lan- 
guage in this bill was entirely written 
by the committee. I am speaking of the 
program which it presents. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKS. May I suggest that the 
program is more in line with what was 
submitted several years ago to one of the 
committees of Congress by service or- 
ganizations and patriotic organizations 
as being the appropriate UMT program. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER, That perhaps 
may be the case. 

Mr. CLEMENTE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER, I yield. 

Mr, CLEMENTE The gentleman 
made some comment that members of 
the Armed Services Committee in the 
most part received their knowledge of 
n.ilitary matters through service on that 
committee, some having served 10 or 12 
years. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I said some 
members; I know many members have 
served in the defense forces. 

Mr. CLEMENTE, I know from my 
own personal check that approximately 
20 members of the Committee on the 
Armed Services learned the hard way as 
you and I did, stood in the same line and 
sat in the same trench as you did. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Yes. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I yield. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Does the gentleman 
know that General Marshall does not 
like this bill? Nor does Anna Rosenberg. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER, Obviously they 
will not like anything in this proposal 
which they themselves did not recom- 
mend, and this is not precisely what they 
recommended. 

Mr. CLEMENTE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. CLEMENTE. I think the gentle- 
man wants to have the Recorp correct. 
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He mentioned a minute ago about the 


drafting of 18-year-olds. No one under 
the age of 19 will be drafted. The 18%- 
year-olds will become part of the univer- 
sal military training plan. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. At some indefi- 
nite time in the future whenever it goes 
into effect. In the meantime they will be 
drafted and placed in service. 

Mr, CLEMENTE. Not at 18 years. 

Mr. pEGRAFFENRIED. They cannot 
be sent into a combat area outside of the 
United States until they are at least 19. 

Mr. BROOKS. I honor the gentle- 
man’s opinion and I honor the gentle- 
man’s experience. As I said earlier on 
the floor I went in with a group of 18- 
year-old men and I frankly and in all 
sincerity think they did a pretty good 
job. I was 18 at that time myself. May 
I ask the gentleman, if he feels they are 
so irresponsible and not fit, would the 
gentleman suggest that we not let them 
volunteer at 17 or 18, or strike out all 
volunteering below 19 or 20? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I certainly 
would not let the 17-year-olds volunteer. 
I think the 18-year-olds should be per- 
mitted to volunteer for noncombat 
branches of the service or for noncombat 
duty. I do not think any man should 
be sent into front-line combat below 
the age of 19. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER, I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I cannot sit here 
and let the gentleman indict the 17-, 
the 18-, and the 19-year-old boys who 
served in World Wars I and II. I com- 
manded 1,500 men in this last war. The 
roughest, the toughest, and the most 
dependable men I had under my com- 
mand were the youngsters. They were 
gallant and many of them were deco- 
rated. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. If the gentle- 
man commanded 1,500 men I presume he 
was pretty far removed from the men 
themselves. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I joined the Navy 
in 1917 as an enlisted man when I was 
17 years old and on the 29th day of this 
month I will have 34 years as a reservist. 
I fought in two wars and stand ready to 
resign my seat in this body should this 
country go into world war III. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I yield to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I served in the 
Army when I was 29 and I think I got 
a very good Army education in those 
years. I think that is as far as we ought 
to go, the same as we did in 1917. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. POWELL]. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to first state that those of us who were 
here earlier today heard one of the most 
soul-stirring addresses that at least I 
have heard in the 7 years I have been 
here from our colleague the gentlewoman 
from New York [Mrs. ST. GEORGE]. It 
is regrettable that the whole House did 
not hear her and we could not have ad- 
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journed at the end of her remarks and 
taken her advice and used the time be- 
tween now and when we vote next week 
on our knees in prayer. No better advice 
could be given than she gave us. 

I rise to address myself to two topics. 
First, as everyone in this House is, I am 
in favor of the draft. I am in favor of 
the draft in whatever shape it comes 
out as long as there is not in the draft 
any provision which will turn back the 
clock and restore the segregation poli- 
cies which were once had in all of the 
armed branches of our Nation. When 
the Barden bill comes up I will vote for 
it. If it is defeated, I will vote for this 
bill, but I will not vote for either if the 
so-called Winstead amendment is in 
either bill. Without impugning the mo- 
tives of our colleague the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. WinstEap] I do 
not believe that any more tragic back- 
ward step has been taken by any com- 
mittee of this House in recent years. If 
the so-called Winstead amendment re- 
mains in the draft bill it will provide tre- 
mendous ammunition for the Soviet, 
would completely undermine our fight- 
ing machine, would destroy even before 
we attained victory any hope of a victory 
fora democracy. On the home front the 
virus of immorality is already seeping 
into nearly every place in our Govern- 
ment and with the Winstead amend- 
ment in this bill would be the final proof 
to the world and to our citizens that 
immorality, un-Godlike, un-Christlike, 
and undemocratic had at last taken pos- 
session of our Government. It would 
serve notice to 1,000,000,000 people of the 
darker races of the earth that this Gov- 
ernment is a government of hypocrisy. 
The stench of corruption on the home 
front is already more than the nostrils 
of the average man in the streets can 
breathe. Our preachments may be high 
but our practices in America are de- 
scending to a shocking all-time low. 
There is no wartime FEPC. The public 
employment office of the United States 
Department of Labor continues to accept 
and fill discriminatory orders based on 
race. 

Political bribers and narcotics ped- 
dlers are being given tender considera- 
tion in our courts but when United 
States District Judge F. C. Mize was 
asked to hear new evidence in the case 
of Willie McGee, he threw out the appli- 
cation with this shocking statement, 
“There must be an end to the litigation 
sometime.” I demand that the House 
Judiciary Committee investigate this 
with a view of recommending his im- 
peachment to the United States Senate, 

As further proof of our immorality, 
prices are spiraling upward while wages 
are frozen. 

The Office of Price Stabilization in New 
York is on the verge of degenerating into 
a political racket. I was told that in 
order to get qualified people appointed, 
I would have to place “a little mark” in 
the corner of their applications. This I 
refused to do. I was then told by the 
office of the State Democratic committee 
that they would have to “O. K.” the ap- 
plications. But they would not do that 
unless they were first recommended to 
them by the county Democratic leader, 
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We are finding guilt in high places and 
yet those in command of those high 
places refuse to punish the culprits for 
undermining our American way. I con- 
sider this type of Winstead amendment 
part of the immoral picture of our Na- 
tion, and regardless of what side of the 
aisle we sit on or what section we come 
from, as the gentlewoman from New 
York said, we should place our Nation 
first; our Nation of the people, white 
and black; by the people, Protestant and 
Catholic; and for the people, Jew and 
gentile. 

A few years ago I made a statement 
from this well in which I put the Nation 
ahead of my own personal and racial 
ambitions. Some of you who were here 
may recall that, 

I think it is a tragic note that in this 
hour when we are at war—and we are 
at war—the note of segregation should 
again be injected in the draft bill. I 
trust that something will be done be- 
tween now and when we start operating 
under the 5-minute rule here, I hope 
even by the gentleman who introduced 
it, to in some way withdraw it so that 
we will be spared the public controversy 
and the resulting bitterness which 
always comes from that type of argu- 
— 5 and that type of discussion in this 

y. 

Mr. Chairman, this is not a white 
man’s war. It is the war of freedom- 
loving people to strike down tyranny 
wherever they find it. This is not a war 
of the Democratic Party or of the Re- 
i Party. It is a war of our Na- 

on. 

There is a mounting tide of public 
opinion which is beginning to ask, “What 
are we fighting for?” The answer has 
to be given here in this well by us, Mem- 
bers of this House. 

Segregation is already wiped out in 
the Air Force and in the Navy. The 
Associated Press went around looking 
for a gentleman from below the Mason- 
Dixon line who was serving in an un- 
segregated unit in the Navy. They found 
one on the Missouri, a Texan. They 
said, “How do you feel serving with 
Negroes?” He says, “I wake up in the 
morning and I say, ‘Howdy.’ How should 
I address him? We are going to fight 
together. I ain’t going to hug him, I 
ain't going to kiss him, and I ain't going 
to marry him. What in the hell is all 
this about, anyway?” 

Segregation is wiped out in the Navy 
and Air Force now. It was wiped out 
in Tokyo by the Air Force General Head- 
quarters in 1 day. I dare anyone to 
stand up and say that our Navy and Air 
Force have been shaken and weakened 
by that action. I defy anyone to do that. 

The only place where there is any seg- 
regation left, and it is disappearing, is 
inthe Army. The only place where there 
is any low morale in Korea is in the Jim 
Crow Twenty-fifth Division. In all of 
Korea not a single Negro has been sen- 
tenced for violating the seventy-fifth 
article of war except in the Jim Crow 
Twenty-fifth Division, where 32 have, 
and in all of Korea only 2 whites have 
been sentenced for violating the seventy- 
fifth article of war. 
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What happens to morale when segre- 
gation disappears? In 6 months of fight- 
ing in Korea, more Distinguished Service 
Crosses have been awarded to Negroes 
than in the entire 4 years of World 
War II. 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to uni- 
versal military training but in favor of 
the draft. I am opposed to universal 
military training on moral grounds and 
on religious grounds. There is not a 
single organization in our Nation of a 
religious nature that is not opposed to 
universal military training. 

The Council of Bishops of the Roman 
Catholic Church, the Catholic War Vet- 
erans, the Methodist Church, the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States of 
America, the American Baptist Conven- 
tion, the United Church Women of the 
National Council of Churches, the Na- 
tional Conference of Methodist Youth, 
the Church of the Brethren, the South- 
ern Baptist Church, the Society of 
Friends, the Disciples of Christ, the 
United Lutheran Church, the Evangeli- 
cal and Reformed Church, the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, the Inter- 
national Council of Community Churches 
the Mennonite Central Committee, the 
Student YMCA and the Student YWCA, 
all have voiced their disapproval of uni- 
versal military training. 

I am against universal military train- 
ing because it will put the officer caste 
system in complete control of our Nation. 
We know there is no equality between 
the men and the officers. America was 
founded by pioneers who came from 
Europe to escape the arrogance and mili- 
tarism of Europe. Universal military 
training means subservience not free- 
dom. Orders must be obeyed or death is 
the result. Is this the democratic train- 
ing to be given to high-school boys in 
peacetime that will make our democracy 
flourish? 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POWELL. I yield. 

Mr. DONDERO. My own father was 
one of those boys sent here by my grand- 
father at the age of 15 years to avoid 7 
years of compulsory military training in 
Italy. 

Mr. POWELL. Absolutely true. It is 
in our history. One of the greatest and 
fondest and most beautiful dreams of 
our forefathers would be shattered by 
the passage of universal military train- 
ing. Universal military training has no 
factual support. Name me any country 
in the world that has practiced conscrip- 
tion and by that practice has avoided 
war or with that practice has guaranteed 
victory. We have gotten along pretty 
good since 1776 without it. We have 
never known defeat. The very essence 
of democracy is freedom to fight and not 
compulsion to fight in time of emergency. 
This is an emergency. Our men will 
come forward. They will come from 
everywhere. They will do their share 
and we will win. We are going to win 
this war. We are going to win any war 
in which we have the right ideals. 
Weapons do not make a soldier, but it 
is what the soldier believes in his heart 
which will make him a good soldier. 

You cannot force a man through uni- 
versal military training to be a soldier. 
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Iam against universal military training 
finally, because it will suspend all civil 
rights. A soldier under universal mili- 
tary training cannot approve or disap- 
prove of any legislation. He cannot write 
his Congressman. He cannot even call 
on him. He cannot have the right of 
trial by jury open to the public, knowing 
the charges, and facing his accuser. 

Shall we allow the cloak of this emer- 
gency to shield the designs of those who 
believe in militarism and not democ- 
racy? Shall we say that reaction is 
loyalty and that liberalism is subversive 
and that segregation is democracy, and 
that a second-class caste system is com- 
munistic, or that Jim Crow is the Ameri- 
can way? If that is so, my friends, we 
had better get on our knees and stay 
there and not even come back and vote 
next week. The hordes of Russia stand 
poised today. We will defeat them be- 
cause our cause is right. But i our cause 
is not right, there is no power that we 
may build up which can defeat any 
enemy. But with right on our side and 
with God on our side we have won and 
we always will win. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Bow]. 

Mr. EOW. Mr. Chairman, it is with 
hesitancy that I speak on this bill today, 
after having served in the House of 
Representatives only a few months. My 
hesitation is increased when I realize I 
am to speak against the bill reported out 
by a great committee of the House of 
Representatives under the very able 
leadership of its chairman, whose 
patriotism and experience is so well 
known throughout the Nation, I cannot 
question the sincerity of any man who 
has spoken on behalf of the bill. The 
address yesterday of the gentleman from 
Texas, a member of the committee, was 
evidence of the painstaking efforts and 
conscientious study that have been given 
to the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel if this bill is writ- 
ten into the pages of history of this 
Nation it will be a new chapter in the 
recent but progressive road to complete 
regimentation of our people. In my 
opinion the drafting of the youth of the 
Nation should be continued in order to 
provide for the common defense of the 
Nation. But a bill to accomplish this ob- 
jective in an emergency should not be 
used as a battering ram against the walls 
protecting freedom and the liberties of 
our people in peacetime. 

What is here called universal military 
training is in fact peacetime conscrip- 
tion. This has been the prime objective 
of the high military command for years 
and has not been born of this emergency 
or any foreseeable emergency. The cry 
now of emergency is but an opiate to 
make the operation painless. 

We have heard people state today that 
the adoption of this measure will build a 
great force that will, in the words of one 
of the gentlemen who spoke here, 
frighten Russia to death. If we are so 
naive as to adopt such a philosophy, we 
should delegate our power to the high- 
school graduates that we now seek to put 
into uniform. 
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In a show of force we shipped aircraft 
carriers loaded with planes to our allies 
in Europe. Russia built more planes to 
match them. We sent great stores of 
military matériel to Europe. Russia 
met that threat with increased produc- 
tion of instruments of war. We stock- 
piled the atomic bomb, and Russia per- 
fected the atomic bomb. Frightened at 
the power of the United States? Yes. 
But frightened into an arms race with 
us and not frightened to its demise. 

At the end of World War II Russia was 
prostrate. This country was the great- 
est military nation in the world. But 
that great power was not a deterrent, but 
obviously an incentive to the creation of 
a war potential that is now casting its 
shadow into every home in this Nation. 

It was my privilege during the Eight- 
ieth Congress to be counsel to a subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Expenditures 
of this House. One of our assignments 
was to investigate propaganda and pub- 
licity in the executive department, One 
of the agencies we were called upon to 
investigate was the War Department and 
its effort to propagandize for universal 
military training. Ishould like to briefly 
call the attention of the House to some 
of the findings of the subcommittee 
which were later adopted by the full com- 
mittee and transmitted to the House by 
the chairman of the committee, at that 
time the distinguished gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN]. 

I should like to refer briefly to House 
Report No. 1073 of the first session of the 
Eightieth Congress and bring to the at- 
tention of the Members of this Congress 
the findings of that committee. I am 
reading from Report No. 1073, on page 1: 

The committee, after full consideration of 
the report as submitted by the subcommittee, 
upon motion duly made and seconded, unan- 
imously approved and adopted the report as 
the report of the full Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments, 
The chairman of the subcommittee was di- 
rected to transmit a copy of the report to 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Your committee reports that, on the basis 
of hearings held on June 20 and July 16, 
1947, the evidence shows that the War De- 
partment is using Government funds in an 
improper manner for propaganda activities 
supporting compulsory military training, or 
what is commonly referred to as “universal 
military training.” This report summarizes 
our hearings on this phase of the inquiry to 
date and presents the conclusions arrived at 
following careful evaluation of the testimony 
and documentary evidence presented by and 
relating to the War Department. 

The use of Federal funds for the purpose 
of influencing legislation before Congress is 
unlawful under section 201, title 18, of the 
United States Code. We have, therefore, 
brought these matters to the attention of 
the Department of Justice, with a request 
that the Attorney General, at once, initiate 
proceedings to stop this unauthorized and 
illegal expenditure of public moneys. A 
copy of the chairman's letter to the At- 
torney General is made a part of this in- 
terim report. 


Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Was there anything 
done about that? 

Mr. BOW. Nothing was done, except 
that it was referred to the FBI. I 
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understand that they made an investiga- 
tion bearing out the findings of that 
committee, but still nothing was done 
about these expenditures. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield. 

Mr. DURHAM. Iam sure the gentle- 
man is aware of the fact that the War 
Department did not first initiate the 
universal military training program, but 
the service organizations of World War 
I, the American Legion, the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, and other service organ- 
izations, along with the auxiliaries, first 
initiated the UMT. 

Mr. BOW. I do not know who first 
started it. It has been propagandized 
by the War Department for many years, 
and I know that a great committee of 
this Congress found that they had il- 
legally spent their funds, properly ap- 
propriated for other purposes, to prop- 
agandize for this fight. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield. 

Mr. DONDERO. It is a rather signifi- 
cant thing that the countries of Europe 
which adopted universal military train- 
ing had to be saved by countries which 
had never adopted compulsory military 
training, such as England, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and the United States. 

Mr. C’HARA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield. 

Mr. O'HARA. The gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. DURHAM] has re- 
ferred to the service organizations hav- 
ing initiated universal training pro- 
grams. I thin": for the sake of the 
Recorp we should realize, and I am fa- 
miliar with the early programs as recom- 
mended by the American Legion, that 
they were somewhat different from the 
bill which we have before us. 
` Mr. DURHAM. Yes; but it was a uni- 
versal military training plan. Will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. BOW. I yield. 

Mr. DURHAM. The gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Donprro] raised a ques- 
tion in regard to what happened in Eu- 
rope in those countries which had adopt- 
ed universal military training. I am 
sure the gentleman is aware today 
that there are more than 20,000,000 vet- 
erans in this country; and, if I may, I 
should like to ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion. Does he believe that this country 
today is in fear of becoming militaristic 
due to that fact? Europe probably has 
more veterans than we, of course, but I 
see nothing tnat indicates in this coun- 
try today that this country is becoming 
militaristic. There are 234 Members in 
this House who served in the World War, 
and I am sure every one of them is proud 
of it. There is more isolationism in 
Congress today than there was when I 
came here in 1939. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield, the fact is, 
however, that the claim that this bill 
proposed by the committee was proposed 
by the veterans is not entirely correct. 
I am not prepared to believe that every 
veteran in this country is in favor of uni- 
versal military training; as a matter of 
fact, many of them are opposed to it, 
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Mr. BOW. There are many who op- 
pose it. 

Mr. BUFFETT. The difference be- 
tween the Pentagon program and the 
universal military training program sub- 
mitted by the American Legion is that 
the American Legion is a private organi- 
zation spending its own money while in 
the case of the Pentagon there is a law 
on the statute books specifically prohib- 
iting any such activity, yet they went 
right ahead advocating it. 

Mr. BOW. I thank the gentleman for 
his contribution. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Ido not 
wish to be understood as being unduly 
critical of the Pentagon; undoubtedly 
the average over there as to intelligence 
is about the same as in the House and 
elsewhere in the country, but the gentle- 
man was speaking about the illegal use 
of funds. I want to recall to the gentle- 
man’s mind, and I am sure he will re- 
member it, the fact that that book by 
John Roy Carlson—and there was so far 
as I know never a book published that 
was so critical, unfairly critical, of 
Members of Congress, so false. I do re- 
call that a Federal judge in Chicago sug- 
gested that he would lie on anything for 
a dollar—500 copies of that book were 
sent to American camps by the War De- 
partment and paid for by the money 
appropriated by Congress for other pur- 
poses. I have the letter proving it if 
you want to know. 

Mr. BOW. I thank the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

I will be glad to yield further, but be- 
fore I do I should like to continue read- 
ing from this report which was sub- 
mitted to the Eightieth Congress, and I 
wish I could discuss it in detail, but time 
vill not permit. However, reading 
again from the report: 

Your committee found that in some cases 
propaganda material prepared by civilians at 
the War Department followed a pattern un- 
worthy of any department of the Govern- 
ment. We desire to quote, particularly, 
from one such paragraph, from the Outline 
for Veterans Radio Panels, which relates 
directly to the questions to which your sub- 
committee is directing its attention. 


I now read to you from a pamphlet 
written and approved by the War De- 
partment and circulated throughout this 
country in trying to sell universal mili- 
tary training with funds appropriated to 
them for other purposes. This is the 
War Department: 

The great opposition to military training 
is generally not based on fact but rather on 
such generalities as democracy, morals, ag- 
gression, education, and pacifism. The chief 
opponents are parents, church groups, edu- 
cators, subversive groups, and a large section 
of the public which does not think. Any 
attempt to sell a program of universal mili- 
tary training must be based on a thorough 
job of analysis and specialized thinking along 
the lines of objections of each of the oppos- 
ing groups and it must establish refutation 
and motivation for each of the groups 
opposed. 


I want to repeat that the propaganda 
put out at the taxpayers’ expense to 
bring about this legislation charged that 


_the chief opponents are parents, church 
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groups, educators, subversive groups, 
and a large segment of the public that 
does not think. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. The truth about the 
matter is the reason the people of this 
country are opposed to it is because it is 
repugnant to freedom. We are a great 
and a strong people because we are free. 

Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, BOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. TEAGUE, I took a poll recently 
in my district. I sent a questionnaire to 
40,000 poll taxpayers and out of that 
40,000 almost 75 percent were in favor 
of a kind of universal military training. 

Mr. BOW. May I say in reply to the 
gentleman that I also sent out a poll to 
the people of the Sixteenth District in 
Ohio. I sent out 10,000 questionnaires. 
Every newspaper in the district pub- 
lished it. In my office as of today there 
are somewhere around seven to eight 
thousand answers. The majority of the 
people in that district, by not a large 
amount—it is rather close but substan- 
tial—are against any universal military 
training program. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Of 
course, the people want some sort of 
training before their men are sent into 
another war. The majority of them do 
not want a war at all. But if the boys 
must go, the people want them trained. 
Almost all of us have been in favor of 
some sort of training, but we do not favor 
training them. through the military 
forces. 

Mr. TEAGUE. I agree with that 100 
percent. 

Mr. BOW. I wish I might be able to 
read more from these documents. I 
commend them to the attention of the 
Members of the House. 

I should like to say that this evidence, 
together with that presented by the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. WERDEL] on 
the floor the other day, should cause 
everyone to ponder whether all of the 
threats to this Nation are from without 
or whether some are from within. 

We are asked to defend the foreign 
policy of the United States, a policy of 
policy makers in whom the people of 
the country have lost faith. We have 
been asked to be blind to the mistakes 
of the past which have brought us again 
to the brink of war. We are asked to 
draft, to train, and to send out to die 
the youth of America in support of those 
who have been vacillating in decision 
and at times have shown lack of com- 
mon sense and who have nurtured the 
crisis which creates this emergency. I 
say that we should clean out the State 
Department, make it worthy of its name, 
and many mothers and fathers through- 
out this land will then once more feel 
some security, and we might find some 
support for bills of this kind, but so long 
as policies persist that iave brought us 


into this situation we cannot do it. 
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I say, Mr. Chairman, in closing, that 
I will vote for an 18-year-old draft, 
with 6 months’ training; I will vote for 
a UMT if it has an expiration date 
within a reasonable time, but if there 
is an attempt to place peacetime uni- 
versal conscription on this Nation, I 
shall vote against the bill under any 
circumstances. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minute: to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BENTSEN]. 

Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. Chairman, there 


have been many statements in the last 


3 days by the opponents of this piece 
of legislation that they do not want to 
draft 18-year-olds. I think it is time 
we set the record straight on that. Ido 
not know of any Member of this House 
who wants to draft 18-year-olds, 20-year- 
olds, or any mother’s son. 

The question to be decided here is, Do 
we have to draft the 184-year-olds? 
Prior to this bill I felt as many of you 
that we were not sufficiently utilizing the 
manpower pool in the 19- to 25-year age 
group. This bill now takes steps neces- 
sary to fully utilize this age group by re- 
ducing the mental and physical stand- 
ards to the level of January of 1945. 
This bill, by reducing these mental and 
physical standards and eliminating the 
deferment of nonveterans who have a 
wife as their only dependent, increases 
the immediate manpower pool by 828,000 
men. Despite this increase a study 
made by the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices shows that additional men are 
needed which would result from lower- 
ing the draft from 19 to 18½ years, 

Such a manpower pool would permit 
the maintenance of an armed force of 
3,500,000 men, In addition it would per- 
mit the release of many hundreds of 
thousands of veterans and reservists who 
in many cases have already given many 
years of their lives in service to their 
country. 

The question of immaturity of judg- 
ment of 18-year-olds has been brought 
to the floor in this debate, and as to 
some young men of this age I be- 
lieve the question is justified. But, un- 
fortunately immaturity uf judgment is 
not something that lends itself to the 
simple limitation of age. For all prac- 
tical purposes, therefore, an arbitrary 
line must be drawn. 

In this bill the provisions are such 
as to help give these young men full 
training and additional time to measure 
up to the demands of manhood by 
providing that no man will be placed 
in combat outside of the United States 
possessions before reaching the age of 
19 years. He cannot be inducted until 
he is 184% years of age, and then we 
must have a lapse of 6 months from 
that date before he can be sent into 
combat. The issue can be very simply 
drawn on this drafting of 18% -vear- 
olds if you accept the fact that we 


need 3,500,000 men in the service to de-. 


fend this country. You either vote to 
draft 18!4-year-olds or you vote to leave 
in men in the Reserves who have already 
contributed so much for their country. 
Personally I believe in equalization of 
sacrifice that each man share the bur- 
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dens in protecting this Nation’s liberties, 
5 the purpose of this bill proposes 
at. 

There has been much criticism here 
today and in the last 2 days of our mili- 
tary leadership, and the questioning of 
their testimony before the Committee on 
Armed Services. It has always been a 
profitable and a popular political pas- 
time to bait the brass, because there were 
more privates than there were generals. 
It is agreed that they are not perfect 
men, and neither are you nor I, but they 
are our military leaders, or we have none. 
If we cannot trust the Marshalls and 
the Bradleys and the Collinses, then we 
are defeated before the first shot is fired. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENTSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GAVIN. You know, I have lis- 
tened to this debate now for the past 
several days and I quite agree with what 
the gentleman is saying. The criticism 
that has been directed at our military 
leaders has b2en a very vigorous one, but 
I want to call your attention also to the 
fact that I recall in this House when 
these same military leaders were leading 
our forces in World War II, the same 
people who are today condemning the 
brass were on their feet time after time 
paying tribute to these same military 
leaders. I think we can go to extremes 
and I think that the criticism that has 
been directed at many of our military 
leaders here has been just a bit too force- 
ful, because the same individuals a few 
years ago were glorifying these men who 
were leading this Nation of ours to great 
victories in World War II. 

Mr. BENTSEN. I thank the gentle- 


man. 

I do not believe it can be said that 
any one age provides the best fighting 
men for a unit. What we are aiming 
for is a balanced force. We want the 
daring of young men tempered with the 
caution of the older combat servicemen, 
In the Air Force we used to have a saying 
in regard to fighter pilots strafing a 
target that we could tell by how low he 
got down on the target whether he was 
a young man, whether he was a married 
man, or whether he had one child or two. 

We need a combination of all of those 
factors in developing a balanced fighting 
force. 

Yesterday it was said on the floor of 
this House that the top brass of the 
Legion was for universal military train- 
ing. The inference was left that the 
rank and file of Legionnaires were not 
in favor of universal military train- 
ing. If you will indulge me for just a 
moment in another one of these refer- 
ences to personal experiences, I held 
what was probably the lowest elective 
office that a man can hold in the Ameri- 
can Legion, that of a post commander. 
I want to tell you that the membership 
of the post I belong to, the butcher, the 
baker, the merchant, and the farmer, 
voted for universal military training; 
and they were the rank and file, they 
were the general membership of the 
American Legion. I have attended dis- 
trict conventions and State conventions, 
and I have seen the same reaction in 
veterans every place I have gone. Vet- 
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erans who have worn their country’s 
uniform, who have sacrificed to preserve 
its freedom, who know what it means 
to be shoved into battle without ade- 
quate training, veterans who know the 
humiliation of Corregidor because this 
country did not have adequately trained, 
large, ready pools of Reserves, do not 
want their sons to go into battle as green 
shock troops. They want their sons and 
I want my sons to be trained adequately 
to deal with the combat decisions of the 
battlefield. 

It is an easy thing as a Congressman 
to demand the necessary sacrifices of 
our people to protect their liberties at 
a time of Pearl Harbor, but the task of 
voting for these sacrifices of our people 
4 months before Pearl Harbor, when 
the draft was extended by a vote of 202 
to 203, is immensely more difficult. 

Then we had the invasion of Czecho- 
slovakia and others to toll their warning. 
Today we have a nasty little war in Ko- 
rea. If that war were the only war we 
could contemplate in the future, then 
universal military training would not be 
necessary for our country, but we know 
that if world war III comes, it will be 
sudden; it will be without warring. This 
Nation as the arsenal of democracy will 
be a primary target. We will have no 
allies capable of carrying on the fight 
and buying us time while we prepare, as 
we did last time. No one thinks we will 
have time to train these forces after war 
is declared. We had years before in the 
other two World Wars, but now we shall 
need to be able to effectuate an immedi- 
ate sweeping mobilization, 

The war will be unquestionably brought 
immediately to our shores by the long- 
range bombers we are told our potential 
attackers possess. When the enemies of 
democracy not only possess the means, 
but also are developing a stockpile of 
man’s most destructive weapon, the 
atomic bomb, we will have to be able to 
meet this challenge to our survival im- 
mediately. There will be no opportunity 
for those who vote against this bill to 
go down into the well and change their 
vote from “nay” to “yea.” 

My deepest concern in this bill is that 
some of my dear friends in the House 
who believe as strongly as I do in uni- 
versal military training will vote against 
it because here they see a commission 
proposed to develop a plan that does not 
exactly fit the picture as they see it. I 
must agree with them that, had I been 
the author of this bill, there are some 
changes I would have made. I dare say 
that if each of us had had our own indi- 
vidual way we would have 435 different 
versions of this bill. 

I have yet to see a bill which has been 
passed by the Congress that I could not 
find something wrong with it, and find a 
reason to justify voting against it. And 
so it will always be in a democratic 
country, with so many diverse interests. 
It seems to me in deciding whether to 
vote for or against this means of pro- 
viding a plan for universal military 
training that the question posed is: Do 
the good features for the furtherance of 
universal military training outweigh the 
bad features as each Member sees them 


‘in this bill? I think the scales clearly 
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read that this bill will be of great bene- 
fit to the people of our country; that it is 
in the public interest. 

This bill, of course, does not set out the 
program by which our young men would 
obtain military training. It merely pro- 
vides for a civilian commission which will 
prepare a plan to be submitted to the 
Congress. Do not impugn the motives of 
a still unborn commission. Do not pre- 
pare to believe the worst rather than the 
best of this Commission. Do not let 
cynicism displace faith. It has been said 
it is better to light a candle than it is to 
curse the darkness. Give this Commis- 
sion a chance to work out a plan for 
military training of our youth. 

Before any program of this civilian 
Commission goes into effect it must be 
approved by the Congress. The chair- 
man of the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices has stated he will offer amendments 
which will provide that the Commission 
must return a plan within 6 months to 
the Congress. In addition the plan will 
be subject to amendment by the commit- 
tee and on the floor of the House. We, 
the Representatives of the people, make 
the ultimate decision as to how our young 
men will be trained. It is congressional 
control, such as this, which gives further 
proof that this is not a Pentagon bill, but 
is the result of months of study and 
creative thinking by the distinguished 
Committee on Armed Services. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? < 

Mr. BENTSEN, I yield. 

Mr. BROOKS. I seek this opportu- 
nity to say that the gentleman is making 
a truly excellent speech. I am listen- 
ing to every word of it. I especially like 
the way in which the gentleman handled 
the question of age. So often in this 
debate, in my judgment, the question of 
what is the best age for an individual 
to enter into a long-range universal- 
military-training program is overlooked, 
I think that has to do with the individ- 
ual, if the individual wants to go in at 
a time when it is best for him in his 
life. 

Mr. BENTSEN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Chairman, you who believe as I 
do that universal military training is the 
answer to the future safety of our coun- 
try and that it helps to avoid the eco- 
nomic disaster of maintaining a large 
standing army, let not the opponents of 
the principle of universal military train- 
ing so blind you that we see only the 
trees instead of the forest at this time 
when we are closer to winning our fight 
than we have ever been in our history. 

Must we Members of the Congress live 
only for today? During this debate I 
have almost reached the conclusion 
that some Members think that UMT 
stands for universal mañana training. 
This program will require time and plan- 
ning in its presentation to the Congress, 
It will require the initiation of prelimi- 
nary steps prior to the passage of the 
bill. It cannot be put off until manana, 
We must show the aggressors of the 
world that free men are willing to pay 
the price of remaining eternally vigilant 
to protect their hard-won freedom. 

We must show them that we have 
profited by our past mistakes and not 
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that one day we intend to go charging 
up the hill of sacrifice during a crisis 
only to come coasting down into the 
morass of complacency when the dicta- 
tors still their cannon fire. Let us neg- 
lect our duties by forgetting yesterday’s 
battles or tomorrow’s threats, and you 
and I can be sure that our sons will be 
marching off to war unprepared just as 
their fathers and grandfathers did 
before. 

Mr. TACKETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENTSEN. I yield. 

Mr. TACKETT. The gentleman made 
a fine statement on the universal mili- 
tary training bill, but if I understand 
the proposal that has been submitted 
to the Congress it is a proposal to estab- 
lish some unknown commission to write 
some unknown bill, is that right? 

Mr. BENTSEN. It will return to the 
floor of the Congress and to the com- 
mittee for its consideration and amend- 
ment and passage if the House so desires. 

Mr. TACKETT. May I ask the gen- 
tleman this question. Does the gentle- 
man understand this bill does provide 
that the commission to be established 
will then submit to the Congress its 
ideas for universal military training? 

Mr. BENTSEN. Yes. 

Mr. TACKETT. Will Congress at that 
time have authority to amend the legis- 
lation? 

Mr. BENTSEN. Yes, sir; according to 
the statement that was made at the 
opening of today’s debate by the distin- 
guished chairman of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, that he would offer an 
pon eae in committee to provide just 

at. 

Mr. TACKETT. Would this amend- 
ment be submitted to the whole House? 
à Mr. BENTSEN. Certainly, on Mon- 

ay. 

Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENTSEN. I yield. 

Mr. TEAGUE. I believe the gentle- 
man is doing a disservice to many Mem- 
bers of the House who do not completely 
agree with this bill by intimating that 
we condemn our military leaders. I, for 
one, believe that we have the finest mili- 
tary service in the world and that we 
have the finest military leaders, but I 
do not believe I would be acting in the 
capacity that I should to come up here 
and blindly follow any person, regard- 
less of how much I respect him. 

Mr. BENTSEN. There was no at- 
tempt to impugn the motives of the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Texas, whom 
I have not heard attack our high com- 
mand on this.floor. The remarks were 
addressed to those who had been beating 
the high brass in the last 2 days. 

Mr. OHARA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENTSEN. I yield. 

Mr. HARA. Does the gentleman 
feel that the Congress should have the 
right to criticize when a brass is wrong? 

Mr. BENTSEN. Absolutely. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has again expired, 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. SUTTON]. 
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Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
gret that the chairman of the great 
Armed Services Committee made the 
statement he did. He insinuated that it 
was advisable for certain people to keep 
their seats and keep their mouths shut. 
I regret that he is not on the floor at this 
time because I would like to have him 
present as I present my views. 

I am grateful to my good friend, 
the gentleman from Missouri, DEWEY 
SHORT, for giving me this time, because 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. VIN- 
son] would not give me time. My in- 
terpretation of his action is that unless 


- man is for what he is for and speaks 


his language, he does not want him to 
speak. I remember 2 years ago, when I 
was fighting the military pay bill, he 
would not let us have any time, because 
he knew we were opposed to his bill. 
Yesterday he promised me 30 minutes to 
speak. I did not get it. I called him 
this morning, and he said: “You are one 
of the first ones to talk today.” Thanks 
to my good friend, Representative SHORT, 
for this time. It seems to me he does not 
care to know what study we have made of 
the bill before the House. I am not im- 
pugning his motives, but I wonder why 
he denies me time to present my views. 

Mr, COX. Mr. Chairman, will my 
young friend yield to me? 

Mr. SUTTON. I refuse to yield at 
this time. I will yield later. I wonder 
why the chairman of the great Armed 
Services Committee in his recommenda- 
tion to the Ways and Means Committee 
does not want combat veterans on his 
committee, with the exception of a 
minor group. He has 5 on the Demo- 
cratic side out of 19. Is it that he can- 
not control us? Is it that he does not 
have faith in the combat boys, or is it 
that he still wants to dominate, and if 
you do not agree with him he does not 
want you to say anything about it? 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that the com- 
bat boys of World War I and World 
War II know just as much about the 
armed services as CARL Vinson does. 
There are several boys in this Congress 
that I would take the word of before I 
would take the word of CARL VINSON. 
The men with records like TEAGUE, JOHN 
BELL WILLIAMS, AYRES, and POTTER, who 
have fought for their country and who 
shed their blood for this country—do you 
think they are not capable of speaking? 
Not to say anything about my own com- 
bat service, and I am proud of my record, 
just as proud as the other 233 boys who 
went into the service. 

And my own record, I do not yield 
to him or to anybody else in loyalty to 
America. I will place my record up 
against his in speaking for the people 
of my district, the people who honored 
me to represent them in this my second 
term in Congress, who sent me up here 
to speak for them. They did not send 
the gentleman from Georgia (Mr. VIN- 
son] up here to speak for them, and he 
does not speak for them or forme. Any 
time he thinks he can speak for them 
let him come down to the Seventh Dis- 
trict of Tennessee and run against me 
or my successor. 

Mr. Chairman, when I asked for this 
time I did not ask for it to impugn the 
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motives of anyone; I asked for this time 
to give to Members of this body what 
little knowledge I might have, in a help- 
ful way, not in a destructive way, but in 
such a way that would help the defense 
of this country. After the time I spent 
in the service, with a plate in my head 
and part of my shoulder gone, I think 
I may contribute a little, because of the 
service I have seen, 

I do not believe, Mr. Chairman, in 
impugning the motives of the military 
unless I think they are wrong. I con- 
demned the brass 2 years ago on the 
military pay bill. I thought I was right 
then; I still think I was right. All you 
need do is observe some of them in the 
Army and Navy Club on Saturday nights 
and you will know what I mean. You do 
not even have to go out of Washington, 
just go down to the Army and Navy 
Club and you will see what I have in 
mind, 

I believe in universal military train- 
ing, but I do not believe in militarizing 
this whole country; I do not believe in 
the military taking over this great de- 
mocracy of ours. As long as I am a pri- 
vate citizen, as long as I am a Member 
of Congress, I am going to speak out 
against the military taking over; and, 
Mr. Chairman, as strong an advocate of 
UMT as I am, I will not vote for this bill. 
Several of us have gotten together in 
the last few days devising a plan, a plan 
on which the Members of Congress can 
decide as to whether or not they want it, 
and it is a plan for universal military 
training. It does not set up a commis- 
sion to come in and tell Congress what 
to do and let the military control them; 
it is a plan that has been worked out. 
It is a plan that has been reported by 
an Armed Services Committee, not this 
one, but another one in 1947, with one 
change. I think it is the plan that was 
devised originally by Perry Brown of the 
American Legion, and it is the plan that 
the American Legion of the United 
States endorsed years ago. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUTTON. Not at this time. 

This plan was introduced the first of 


this year by Senator RUSSELL. It was 
S. 1 in the other body. 
Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, 


will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUTTON. Not at this time; I will 
in a moment. 

This bill was placed before a subcom- 
mittee; there were many hearings on it. 
It was scuttled, however, by the Defense 
Department; so we got our heads to- 
gether and just this afternoon the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. TEAGUE] 
dropped that bill into the hopper, and 
it will be offered as a substitute. I would 
like to outline the bill briefly. First, I 
would like to say that it is the American 
Legion bill; it will have, I am sure, the 
complete endorsement of the American 
Legion. The American Legion, of course, 
sent out a telegram this morning, not 
knowing that the Teague bill was coming 
up, endorsing some form of universal 
military training, because they are in- 
terested in universal military training. 
But, Mr. Chairman, this plan which will 
be offered as a substitute, introduced to- 
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day by the gentleman from Texas [Mr, 
TEAGUE], I should like to outline for you, 
This is the outline of the bill: 


A. NATIONAL SECURITY TRAINING COMMISSION 


1. Composition: 

(a) Five members appointed by President 
and approved by Senate. No member of Reg- 
ular services (active or retired) shall serve. 
Only 3 members from 1 political party. 
There is a military member though. Chair- 
man appointed by President from civilian 
members. 

(b) Civilian members will serve for 3 years, 
Permanent and full-time. 

(c) Executive director appointed by Com- 
mission, 

2. Powers (subject to President's direc- 
tion): 

(a) Establish policies and standards to 
carry out this program, 

(b) Police the carrying out of those policies 
through system of civilian inspection which 
cannot be denied access to ag>ncies being 
inspected. 

8. National Security Training Advisory 
Board (sec. 108): 

(a) Composition: (1) Ten to 25 members 
appointed by the President (3 of which shall 
be military men designated by Secretary of 
Defense). Chairman appointed by President, 
Length of service prescribed by President. 
Temporary (per-diem basis). 

(b) Powers: 

(1) Advise Commission on moral, religious, 
recreational, educational, and similar phases 
of program. 

(2) Undertake investigations and studies 
along these lines for Commission. 


B. NATIONAL SECURITY TRAINING CORPS 


1. General: (a) Members of the Corps shall 
be organized, administered, and trained by 
training agencies as provided herein, in ac- 
cordance with the policies and standards of 
the Commission (sec. 109). 

2. Service (sec. 111): 

(a) Type: (1) Active duty and inactive 
duty training on an alternative program fol- 
lowing that period. 

(b) Certificates: (1) After active duty: 
certificate of completion of basic training. 

(2) After alternative program: Discharge 
from corps and certificate of discharge. 

(3) Types of discharges: (a) Dishonorable 
or bad conduct: When assigned to military 
training, only on basis of Code of Conduct; 
when assigned to military training, where 
sentenced by civil court for 1 year or more. 

3. Discharge (sec. 112): 

(a) Recall to active service: 

(1) Discharge from corps does not prohibit 
calling to duty when member of Reserve or 
Regular forces. 

(2) Bad conduct or dishonorable discharge 
does not prevent man from being reinducted 
for all his training due under this program 
upon recommendation of military. 

4. Pay and allowances (sec. 113): (a) 
Thirty dollars per month while on active 
training and usual transportation, and so 
forth, allowances. 

5. Uniform (sec. 114): (a) Distinctive in- 
signia prescribed by Commission. 

6. Dependency (sec. 115): 

(a) Basis of payment of allowance: 

(1) Period; Active duty training. 

(2) Amount: Without regard to pay status 
as follows: 

a. One dependent, $50 per month. 

b. Two or more dependents, $65 per month, 
No deductions for these amounts made from 
trainee’s pay. 

(3) Cessation: May be terminated if 
trainee a. w. o. I. for 30 days. 

(4) Authorization: Local board investiga- 
tion is basis for authorization. 

7. Death of trainee (sec. 117): (a) Usual 
allowances, but shall not be eligible for 
burial in a national cemetery. 

8. Trainee lability for Government prop- 
erty (sec. 119): (a) A. w. o. I. expenses and 
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loss or damage to Government property may 
be deducted at rate of $15 per month from 
trainee pay. 

9. Protection of morals and welfare (sec. 
123): 

(a) No houses of ill fame to be maintained 
within reasonable distances of trainee camps. 

(b) No one may supply trainees with in- 
toxicants. 

10, Training agencies (sec. 124): 

(a) The Commission shall formulate pro- 
grams and designate Federal departments 
and agencies as training agencies to conduct 
such programs under its direction and con- 
trol. 

(b) Training agencies will be directly re- 
sponsible for all training operations, 

11. Training program (sec. 125): 

(a) Period of training: One year or its 
equivalent in basic and alternative programs. 

(b) Basic training: Four months (unless 
sooner terminated by enlistment in Regular 
forces) although may be extended for hos- 
pitalization (with consent of trainee) or to 
make up a. w. o. 1. or other such time. 

(c) Alternative program—to follow basic 
training; 

(1) Trainee may enter program of his 
choice subject to quotas and standards of 
military involved and approval of Com- 
mission. 

(2) Types: 

a, Eight more months of active duty with 
the corps (continuous). 

b. Voluntary enlistment in Regular serv- 
ices (including Coast Guard). 

c. Enlistment in National Guard or Or- 
ganized Reserve of Navy or Marine Corps. 

d. Enlistment in Organized Reserve of 
Army or Air Corps. 

e. Entrance into one of the academies. 

f. Enrollment in Navy or Marine Corps of- 
ficer program. 

g. Enlistment in Reserve and entrance 
into ROTC program with agreement to ac- 
cept a Reserve commission upon completion. 

h. Enlistment in Naval Reserve and en- 
trance into Merchant Marine Academy or 
Navy accredited State Maritime Academy and 
agreement to accept a commission in Naval 
Reserve on completion. 

i. Enlistment in Reserve and entrance 
into technical or specialist training at col- 
lege (as approved by military) and agreement 
to accept Reserve commission upon comple- 
tion. 

j. Enlistment in volunteer Reserve for 6 
years with provisos that— 

(i) Subject to maximum of 6 months’ 
active duty training during the period, not 
more than 1 month of which will be com- 
pleted in any 1 year. 

(il) This is the last alternative to be used 
by the trainee and then only due to circum- 
stances beyond his control, 

k. Any other programs estabished by com- 
mission of equal importance and obliga- 
tion on the following persons: 

(i) the Secretary of Defense must be con- 
sulted if they are offered to those who re- 
ceived military training. 

(ii) those who have not received military 
training (primary intent). 

(3) Failure to enter upon or complete al- 
ternative program (sec, 126): May be recalled 
by Commission for an additional 8 months’ 
active duty. 

(d) Training credits (sec, 127): (1) The 
Secretary of Defense or the Commission, as 
appropriate, shall prescribe a system of 
training credits to be applied in the event 
of transfer from one alternative program to 
another. 


C. REGISTRATION, SELECTION, AND INDUCTION 

1. Agency: Selective Service shall admin=- 
ister all matters of induction (registration, 
examination, classification, allocation, de< 
livery, records, etc.). t 

(a) Local board authority: Same powers 
as under Selective Service as to dependency 
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determinations, deferments, allocation for 
training, etc. (sec. 130). 

2. Registration (sec. 132): 

(a) Basis: 

(1) Every citizen or alien with intention 
will register as follows: 

a. With passage of this act: All between 17 
and 18 years. 

b. Thereafter: After 17th birthday. 

The exact age groups to be called and 
the order shall be determined by procla- 
mation of President. 

(b) Exemptions (as in Selective Service 
Act of 1948): (1) Members of Regular 
forces, military academies, foreign diplo- 
matic officials, and aliens not intending to 
become citizens (sec. 6a of SS). 

8. Induction (sec. 133): 

(a) Liability: 

(1) Every person registered who is not 
subject to induction under any other pro- 
vision of law (takes care of age conflicts with 
draft) and who is not exempted under this 
law will be liable for training until 20-years 
old. 

(2) Absentees from country: Liable from 
18 to 26 for this training. 

(3) Not liable for draft: Anyone 17 up to 
20 years old not liable under Selective Service 
may volunteer for induction. But, those 
17 years old must get parents consent. 

(b) Exemptions and deferments (subsec- 
tion (3) on): 

(1) High school student: If 18 years, he is 
deferred until graduation, failure, or 20 
years of age (whichever occurs first). 

(2) Hardship, disability (mental or 
physical), or national interest: Deferred by 
Director with approval of Commission. 

(3) Armed-force standard: No one will be 
inducted for military training unless meets 
Armed-force specifications for training (does 
not preclude other training). 

(4) Facilities availability: President can 
postpone or defer to meet this problem. 

(5) Previous military service: No one 
will be inducted who— 

a. Served or shall serve 1 year in Regular 
forces. 

b. Serving at present with National Guard 
or Organized Reserve (unless he fails to com- 
plete his enlistment, and then he is liable 
until 26 years). 

c. Serving in one of the military academies 
or senior ROTC programs (provided he com- 
pletes 2 years of such service). 

4. Service (sec. 134): 

(a) Military: Each person shall be able 
to get into service of his choice (provided 
quotas and standards as established by Sec- 
retary of Defense to keep balanced forces 
permits). 

(b) Nonmilitary: Persons found ineligible 
for military training can request training 
in nonmilitary program of his choice (sub- 
ject to quotas and standards established by 
Commission). 

(c) Conscientious objectors: 

(1) Definitions: As in Selective Service 
Act of 1948 (sec. 6 ()). 

(2) Combat objections only: Elect train- 
ing in nonmilitary program. 

(3) Objections to participation in any 
form: Does not state specifically. 

(4) Administrative procedure: 

a. Determined by local board who shall be 
exempted on this ground. 

b. Person can appeal to an appeal board 
who will refer to Department of Justice. 
Department of Justice holds hearings and 
recommends to appeal board, but appeal 
board need not follow in making its decision. 

c. There will be a register of conscien- 
tious objectors. 

5. Records (sec. 137): (a) Each trainee 
for G years after completion of basic train- 
ing or until discharged from the corps 
(whichever times is greater) will need to 
keep his local board informed of his ad- 
dress, status in training program, and com. 
pletion of training program. 
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6. Former institutional charges (sec. 141): 
(a) Any person who has been sent to jail 
or corrective institutions shall still be liable 
for this training. 

7. Financial control (sec. 143 and 144): 
(a) There is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums to the Commission as may 
be necessary to enable it to perform its said 
functions. It shall report semiannually to 
Congress on all expenditures in detail. 

8. Implementation of program (sec, 146): 
(a) Secretary of Defense and Commission 
will recommend to President the time and 
rate of implementation of the program, tak- 
ing into consideration that Congress does 
not wish for this to interfere with the pres- 
ent build-up of our Armed Forces. 

D. CODE OF CONDUCT 

1, This consists of the Articles of War and 
Manual of Courts Martial especially devised 
to take into account the nature of this 
program. 


Mz. Chairman, there are two more 
pages of an outline, but I am sure the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Tgeacue] will 
fully explain the plan in its entirety. 
The bill has been introduced this after- 
noon. I hope you will get it, look at it, 
and think it over. It is a program for 
universal military training. 

There are three schools of thought in 
this Congress. First, there are those 
who believe in extension of draft and 
nothing else, there are those who believe 
in extension of draft and a program of 
universal military training, then there 
are those who do not believe in any 
universal military training at all. I be- 
lieve in extension of the draft and a 
universal military program at this time. 
If it is not needed now, then put it aside 
until we do need it, but let the Armed 
Services Committee bring in a program. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUTTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. COX. Let me say to the gentle- 
man that I honor him, I entertain an 
affectionate regard for him. He does 
not need my advice, but I have been 
here a long time. Young men have been 
my special interest. Let me appeal to 
the gentleman that he delete from his 
remarks the reference he made to the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Vinson] 
and I give this explanation. The gen- 
tleman is a college classmate of mine. 
He has been my lifelong friend. I have 
not yet had the opportunity to use any 
time but have rather stood aside and 
let him use it to yield to people who he 
thought had a superior claim than I 

Mr. SUTTON. I appreciate the ad- 
monition my friend has given me. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman con- 
sider please deleting those remarks? 

Mr. SUTTON. I thought it over, in 
fact, I weighed my words for a long 
time. I do not like a man slapping me 
in the face; in fact, when a man hits me 
I will hit him back. That is as much 
Irish as there is in me. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUTTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr, KILDAY. In justice to the chair- 
man and in his absence—— 

Mr, SUTTON. That is not my fault. 

Mr. KILDAY. That is right. Is it not 
a fact that rather than refusing to give 
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time it was a question of the order in 
which the gentleman should speak? 

Mr. SUTTON. It certainly was. 

Mr. KILDAY. Now, I have been sit- 
ting beside the chairman practically all 
day, and during that time the gentle- 
man from Tennessee has spoken to the 
chairman on many occasions about time, 
and I certainly never heard him refuse 
the gentleman. I heard him tell the 
gentleman a number of times that he 
was not able to put him on then, and 
we now still have on our list and not 
reached, who were scheduled for today, 
four Members other than the gentleman 
from Tennessee, who will not be reached 
today, even though they have been wait- 


ing. 

Mr. SUTTON. I will say to the gen- 
tleman as far as that is concerned, that 
is a closed issue. What I am talking 
about now is a plan for military training, 
a plan that is recognized as one that the 
American Legion wants and a lot of vet- 
erans want, and I hope you get the 
Teague bill, and look it over. I thi 
we should approve the new plan. I hope 
that every Member of this august body 
will thoroughly study both of these bills 
before casting their vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan (Mr. DONDERO]. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, on 
two occasions in the years that have 
gone this House extended the privilege 
to me to say something about the rules 
of the House and our conduct on this 
floor. Of late and for some time the 
rules of the House have been violently 
violated on both sides of the aisle not 
only by the new Members but by the 
older Members, including myself. None 
of us has the right to allude to any 
Member on this floor by his first name, 
You can allude to the “gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. Brown or Mr. Smith!“ 
or “the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Vinson]” or “the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. SHortT].” It is a distinct 
breach of the rule to refer to any Mem- 
ber by his first name, as Carl or Nick or 
John. It is distressing to hear the rules 
violated because it has a tendency, I 
think, to lower the dignity and respect 
of this body before the American people. 
The people speak in this historic 
Chamber. 4 

Another rule which is violated every 
day, unintentionally, of course—and I 
do not intend this as a scolding but just 
to bring it to your minds—is that when 
we rise to speak hcr2 in the well of the 
House and say “Mr. Speaker” or Mr. 
Chairman,” many Members add “mem- 
bers of the committee,” or “ladies and 
gentlemen.” That is a breach of the 
rules. When we are in the Committee 
of the Whole, as we are now, we refer 
to the presiding officer as “Mr. Chair- 
man.” When we are in the House we 
refer to the presiding officer as “Mr. 
Speaker.” Both of them, in their re- 
spective capacity, represent this body, 
without addressing anyone else. When 
we add anything else, we are adding what 
a superfiuous and a clear breach of the 

es. 

Let us obey the rules of the House. 
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Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
8 minutes to the gentleman from Idaho 
{Mr. Woop]. 

Mr, WOOD of Idaho. Mr. Chairman, 
America has descended from the moun- 
tain tops of achievement into the valley 
of decision. We have some stern choices 
to make, and it behooves us to make 
them as American freemen. 

On the one hand we have the modern 
Genghis Khan, enthroned behind, not as 
some would have it, the iron curtain, but 
behind the grinning skulls of 300,000,000 
of his own people, his own kin, sacri- 
ficed to the anachronistic savage lust 
for power of this modern leader of the 
Tartar hordes of Asia. 

On the other hand we have the United 
States of America, bled white financially 
by three foreign wars, all of which were 
largely none of our business, tied hand 
and foot by the iniquitous coalitions of 
the United Nations and the Atlantic 
Pact, and now faced by another world 
war because we lost the peace gained in 
victory through our modern brand of 
unrealistic American diplomacy, 

However, Mr. Chairman, situated as 
we are between the rock of Scylla on 
the one hand and the pool of Charybdis 
on the other, I am convinced that our 
immediate principal menace lies in 
Washington here, and not in Moscow. 
On March 19 I spoke before this House, 
describing the horrible conspiracy which 
has just about succeeded in changing 
America from a constitutional Republic 
into a fascistic, militaristic power state. 
I stated that the last step in that meta- 
morphosis was the complete militariza- 
tion of America. Weare witnessing that 
final attack today. Things are not al- 
ways what they outwardly seem, and this 
UMT program is one which means some- 
thing quite different from what it says, 

We are herein asked to turn our mili- 
tary fortunes over to a junta, composed 
of a modern Don Quixote, leading his 
forces in all directions at once; our back 
conscious Machiavelli of the State De- 
partment; the hero of Pearl Harbor, who 
never fought a battle, and our swivel- 
chair Boadicea. 

For the past few weeks we have been 
witnessing the machinations of this mot- 
ley group in the other body, seeking to 
place the final stamp of destruction 
upon the constitutional right of Con- 
gress to dictate the policies of war in 
this country. Remember the attempt 
only lost by six votes, and this group is 
still attempting by every artifice to re- 
gain their lost advantage. 

These bemedaled heroes would have 
you believe they won these wars almost 
single-handed. What of the taxpayers 
who raised billions to finance their ef- 
forts; of American labor whose manifold 
skills gave them the tools, and above and 
beyond all else, what of the matchless 
bravery of the American GI’s who have 
always risen to the call of duty, and have 
always sacrificed their lives freely for 
their beloved country? Freedom and its 
maintenance is everybody’s job, and mili- 
tary leaders will have to go further than 
they have to become worthy of the tools 
we have given them. 

Mr. Chairman, I am from the State 
maae noble in this Union by the great 
name of William E. Borah. Would that 
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he were here by my side to plead once 
again the cause of America for Ameri- 
cans. Changing times demand new rem- 
edies. Iam satisfied that were he speak- 
ing today, he would not now advocate a 
total policy of self-containment. Neither 
do I. I am sure he would support the 
Hoover plan. So do I. We need to be 
strong militarily, but I want that 
strength mainly expended and retained 
within the confines of this hemisphere. 
I am opposed to the United Nations and 
the Atlantic Pact. No mongrel army 
shall take the lives of my two sons if I 
can avoid it. One served 4 years in the 
last war, and our beloved country may 
have him again in its own service, but I 
shall never vote for him to serve in any 
other. 

Let us get some new and younger blood 
into our Army command. Let us have 
the strongest Air Force on earth. Let us 
strengthen our Navy, and make it a 
quick striking force. Let us not forget 
that we cannot have these things and 
business as usual in America. All the 
extraneous padding should be cleaned 
out of the Pentagon. Put the denizens 
of that school of conspiracy into tents, 
and you may have more real American 
war effort as a result. 

Finally, let us have more thought and 
less noise in America. Let us keep Amer- 
ica free. Iam not concerned about Euro- 
pean quarrels. They have been having 
them for the past thousand years, and 
will doubtless continue for the next five 
hundred. The mills of the gods grind 
slowly, and the nations of Europe still 
have plenty of criminal things to ex- 
piate. Let us see to it that we do not 
join that gruesome march to meet an 
unfavorable destiny by doing the wrong 
things at the wrong time. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Flor- 
ida (Mr. BENNETT]. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am very much in favor of the 
legislation which is now before us, the 
universal military training bill. 

I was a member of the American Le- 
gion legislative commission which had a 
great deal to do with the drafting of the 
legislation which the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Sutton] referred to not 
so very long ago. When I came to the 
Congress I introduced, at the request of 
the American Legion, the American Le- 
gion bill for universal military training. 
I have introduced that same bill early 
in this session of the Congress. I feel 
that it is a logical thing to have uni- 
versal military training. I think that it 
is something we definitely need. I am 
going to discuss it more at length be- 
fore I conclude my remarks; but now I 
would lik» to digress to say a few words 
about the draft portion of this bill. 

As the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
BENTSEN] has ably said, no one wishes to 
pass upon a bill which takes young men 
away from their homes. And no one 
likes to see things of that kind occur. 
We do not like to do it, but it is a question 
of what we have to do. 

Our ancestors who fought in the Revo- 
lution were not so emotional about this 
country’s soldiers being young. One of 
my ancestors fought in the Revolution 
when he was only 15 years of age. That 
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is a sad thing to think about, that any- 
body would have to fight at that age, but 
it is not an age which was impossible to 
utilize in the country’s welfare when 
the country needed it. 

I have listened carefully to the debate 
that has teken place on this legislation 
and it seems to me that the facts which 
have been given to us by the committee 
thoroughly justify the bill which is now 
before us and that the age level set 
forth in the bill is justified simply be- 
cause there are not enough young men 
who can serve our country in any other 
age bracket. Those are just the facts 
and you can argue all you want about 
it. Those are the clear and crystal facts 
as presented by the committee. No one 
has stood here in the well of the House 
and presented to the committee any facts 
to show that those figures given to us 
by the committee were in error. There- 
fore, I intend to support that portion of 
the bill, 

Now, returning finally to the universal 
military training portion of the bill, 
I am going to say a little bit more 
about that before I take my seat. 

I think the Reserves of our country are 
important and I think they must be 
helped by the presence of universal mili- 
tary training. We have seen our Reserve 
program not what we would like to have 
it. Ido not think it can ever be what we 
would really like to have unless we have 
UMT. I think one of the most impor- 
tant points about UMT is that we should 
have it because it will give us a work- ` 
able Reserve, thus providing a maximum 
defense at a minimum cost to the Gov- 
ernment and at a minimum sacrifice to 
its citizens called for service. 

I think UMT may give us one more 
chance for peace, because I think it does 
give us strength in this country, which 
will give other people reason for hesitat- 
ing before launching a world war. 

Another thing that I think important 
is that this legislation will give some re- 
assurance to our allies overseas, and let 
them know that we are doing the best 
we can. Of course, I think that they 
should already see that we have done 
our best, but this is a bill involving an 
additional personal sacrifice by those 
who are called. It should reassure our 
allies and it will help them to try to 
resist the things on their own doorsteps. 

Another thing that is important is that 
it will save time and lives if world war 
occurs. 

If we get into the higher age bracket 
in the draft, and have a lower age bracket 
in UMT, it will make it possible for those 
younger men to have some training, and 
therefore we will be able to mobilize with 
trained personnel very much more 
rapidly. We might otherwise have to 
mobilize rapidly without proper train- 
ing. General Eisenhower has estimated 
that a young man who has had basic 
training has a three times better chance 
for coming out than a mari without basic 
training. As a man who has served 
both as an enlisted man and as an in- 
fantry platoon leader in World War II, 
I think the percentage ought to be 10 
to 1 instead of 3 to 1, but we will take 
General Eisenhower's estimate of 3 to 1. 
Personally I think it would be about 10 
to 1, from my own personal observations 
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in battle. I have seen men come in 
without proper training and I have seen 
them killed and wounded by my side. 

President Jefferson said many years 
ago: 

We must train and classify the whole of 
our male citizens and make military educa- 
tion a part of education, 


That brings out the next point that I 
would like to make. UMT will give you 
a classification system. You will know 
where those young men can fit into the 
military picture if world war does come, 
Much sifting and classification will have 
already taken place because of training 
under UMT, and because of observations 
in that program as to the abilities and 
limitations of each particular trainee. 

Another thing that is important is 
that UMT will give us a well or a store- 
house of trained personnel throughout 
the country which could be used for 
civilian defense. There will be a scat- 
tering of young men throughout the 
country who have had training, and they 
will be valuable in handling mobs, emer- 
gencies, and things like that. They will 
be able to take responsible positions, if 
we do have a situation, as we may have, 
where we are bombed ourselves. 

Another thing which is extremely im- 
portant is in regard to the cost. We 
have heard testified before the House of 
Representatives that it costs about 
$10,000 a year to take care of the ordi- 
nary housekeeping costs of maintaining 
the average man in the armed services. 
It will cost much less than that to take 
care of the UMT inductee. Therefore, 
we will save a tremendous amount of 
money, As a matter of fact, that is one 
of the chief reasons for UMT, for it will 
make it possible for us to have a country 
which, over a long period of time, can be 
mobilized rapidly with trained people at 
a minimum amount of expense. 

Finally, I would like to say that the 
UMT inductee would make a smaller 
personal sacrifice than an ordinary 
draftee, because of the shortness of the 
term of service. 

There are many things we could talk 
about tonight, concerning this particu- 
lar bill, but the time is growing late. In 
closing, I am just going to make a few 
personal remarks about the way in which 
legislation is brought to the floor of the 
House. 

My own feelings are essentially the 
same as those of other veterans who 
served in World War II who are Mem- 
bers of the House. We have heard it 
said that we should have the universal 
military training bill that the American 
Legion has proposed. I think that there 
is much to be said for that but I would 
like to read a telegram which I have 
received this afternoon, a telegram from 
the American Legion Security Training 
Committee, from Mr. Perry Brown. It 
reads as follows: 

Request by cable from Rome to forward 
following message from National Commander 
Erle Cocke, Jr., to you: 

“Recent tour of Korean battlefront and 
American installations elsewhere in Asia and 
Europe confirms belief universal military 
training would baye prevented untold cas- 
ualties, saved many American lives and will 
strengthen our future defense against com- 
munism. The American Legion urges sup- 
port for universal military training and is 
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strongly opposed to any amendment that 
would defer it or separate it from present 
bill.” 


That comes from the national Amer- 
ican Legion commander to myself by 
cable, and I think I can read into what 
he said there something which I would 
like to point out concerning the passage 
of legislation. 

Let me say that I have been here only 
2 years, but my experience for the 
most part has been one cf great frustra- 
ticn, as the majority leader can vouch 
for. I have gone to him almost with 
tears in my eyes feeling that we were 
leading our country right straight into 
bankruptcy, that we were not thinking 
enough of the welfare of our country 
or doing enough from the standpoint of 
defense. It has added many gray hairs 
to my head. I have come to learn, how- 
ever, that in a group of 435 Members, one 
has to give a little and take a little. 
One has to compromise to get anything 
passed. That realization has come slow- 
ly to me but it has recently allowed me 
to be a better Congressman and to serve 
my country more effectively. Person- 
ally, I would like to see enacted the bill 
introduced by the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Treacue?. But I say quite frankly 
that I do not believe that the House of 
Representatives can logically digest such 
a bill on the floor of the House, without 
its having thorough study by the com- 
mittee. It is a big bill; it is a bill of 
about 65 pages, if I remember correctly, 
and it would be a hard bill to digest on 
the floor. Much as I would like to see 
that bill pass, however, I am going to go 
along and try to get the present legis- 
lation passed; for in my opinion we need 
the present bill urgently at this time. 
I am prepared to give a little and take 
a little, and we will probably get a little 
more legislation passed. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I want to con- 
gratulate my friend on his very coura- 
geous and effective speech. My purpose 
in asking my friend to yield to me was to 
confirm the telegram that he had read 
from the American Legion. I have in 
my hand the original cablegram sent by 
the national departmental commander, 
Erle Cocke, to both the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Martin] and myself. 
This is the original that I received in 
my office a short while ago. I would 
like to have that fact incorporated in the 
gentleman’s remarks. 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. I thank the 
gentleman for his contribution. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Cooper, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(S. 1) to provide for the common defense 
and security of the United States and to 
permit the more effective utilization of 
manpower resources of the United 
States by authorizing universal military 
training and service, and for other pur- 
poses, had come to no resolution thereon, 
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FLORIDA ORANGE JUICE 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I would like, 
for a minute, to take the House away 
from wars and rumors of wars. What 
I shall say is hardly news to the Mem- 
bers of the House. But in order that the 
press and the public may know the rea- 
son for the sudden bloom of youth, the 
fresh vigor, the alert step, and carriage 
of the membership, I want to point out 
the availability of fresh orange juice 
from Florida for the Members of Con- 
gress in each of the two cloakrooms, 

Orange juice dispensers and juice, the 
modern fountains of youth, are made 
available to the Members of Congress 
through the work of Florida’s Governor 
Fuller Warren, the Florida Citrus Com- 
mission, individual producers, and the 
Florida delegation in Congress. In par- 
ticular though, I must single out the 
work of our colleague, BILL Lantarr, who 
more than anyone else conceived and 
carried through this idea. 

On behalf of the delegation, may I say 
that we hope each of you enjoys to the 
fullest this token of Florida’s friendship 
for you. 


HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet at 11 
o'clock tomorrow. I may say that after 
conferring with the majority leader it is 
expected that general debate on the 
pending bill will be finished tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr, Anruso] is recognized for 7 
minutes. 

CRIME 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, we have 
discussed many important problems dur- 
ing the short history of the Eighty- 
second Congress. At the present time we 
are faced with the problem of how best 
to protect these United States from the 
threat of Communist aggression. There 
is no doubt in my mind that the best 
Americans are found right here in these 
Chambers in spite of our disagreements, 
and none of us will ever deliberately do 
anything to endanger the security of our 
country. 

Not so long ago, a committee of Con- 
gress—the Kefauver Senatorial Investi- 
gating Committee—made the public con- 
scious of a cancerous growth in our 
society, namely, organized crime. 

But what will result from these revela- 
tions? Some individuals will no doubt 
go to jail, and probably we will intro- 
duce also some remedial legislation. 
Does anyone believe, however, that crime 
in this country will come to an end, or 
that it will be measurably reduced? 
Frankly, it will not. The criminals we 
eliminate will be followed by other 
criminals with perhaps better defenses 
to protect them against our law-enforce- 
ment agencies, 

For many years I have studied the 
problem of juvenile delinquency and 
crime prevention. As a matter of fact, I 
founded a crime prevention agency in 
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1936. which is still in existence and doing 
a noble job in the city of New York. 

We all know that crime is not con- 
fined to any particular race or national- 
ity. It is a social disease due to many 
causes, such as poverty, bad housing, 
poor environment, lack of family unity 
and discipline, neglect of the parents, 
estrangement between the parents, and 
emotional disturbances. 

I have felt for a long time that society 
is to blame for the large crime rate, and 
that the United States Government has 
neglected the problem from a preventa- 
tive stancpoint. The most important 
question today affecting mankind and 
our country in particular is why do we 
have criminals? What is wrong with 
our schools, the neighborhoods in which 
we live, our associations and society in 
general? 

We spend billions of dollars to fight 
crime by means of our prosecuting staffs, 
police forces, and penal institutions. 
But what are we doing to try to prevent 
crime and curb juvenile delinquency? 
The only investigation I know of in this 
connection was by the Kefauver Senate 
committee on the possible influence on 
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comic books. Obviously, the problem 
goes far deeper than that. 

To get to the roots of this problem, I 
am asking the House of Representatives 
to appoint a fact-finding committee to 
conduct, without regard to politics, a full 
and complete investigation and study of 
the causes of crimes against the United 
States and of other crimes affecting the 
national health, welfare, and morals, 
and of methods of preventing such 
crimes. The investigation and study 
should include, together with such other 
matters as the committee may deem ap- 
propriate, first, examinations of criminal 
records of persons whether such persons 
are in or out of prison; second, exami- 
nations of State and Federal penal insti- 
tutions to determine whether new legis- 
lation can be enacted to regulate these 
institutions and to prevent recidivism, 
or repetitions of crimes by the same 
offenders; third, examinations of the 
causes of juvenile delinquency—includ- 
ing the relation of local neighborhoods 
thereto—and of the effect of schools 
thereon; and, fourth, the preparation of 
legislation providing for the establish- 
ment of a permanent Bureau of Crime 
Prevention under the jurisdiction of the 
Attorney General of the United States. 

In carrying out such investigation and 
study, the committee should conduct 
hearings in areas which have abnormal 
rates of crime, and persons and public 
and private agencies having information 
pertinent to the investigation and study 
should be invited to make such informa- 
tion available to the committee. 

I honestly believe that the future of 
our country depends on how well we do 
the job of raising our youth. With a 
background of two world wars within 25 
years, and a third in the offing, what 
has the youth of today to look forward 
to? What is his thinking? How many 
more Hitlers, Mussolinis, Stalins, Cos- 
tellos, or Adonis’ will there be among 
them in the future? We cannot deny 
the fact that crime is on the increase, 
and with it the cost of fighting it. But 
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more important than dollars and cents 
is that we are building not young men 
and young women with love in their 
hearts and charity for others, but 
Frankenstein monsters which some day 
will lead this world to destruction. 


Before it is too late, let us retrace our 


steps from the beginning of our society 
to the present. Let us find out where 
we failed our youth that they became 
enemies instead of lawful and beneficial 
members of our community. 

I believe that an honest and sincere 
investigation into the causes of crime 
will lead us to ways of preventing it, and 
in the long run save our taxpayers a 
great deal of the money which goes into 
fighting crime. But most important of 
all, I believe that a properly organized 
Bureau of Crime Prevention will make 
our youth better citizens of tomorrow. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. TOLLEFSON, for 
1 week, on account of important business. 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. STANLEY, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, a bill 
of the House of the following title: 

H. R. 2615. An act to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KARSTEN of Missouri asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks and include an editorial from the 
St. Louis Medical Society Bulletin. 

Mr. FOGARTY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an article. 

Mr. HARRIS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude a speech made before the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Camden, Ark., by 
Rear Adm. M. F. Schoeffel, Chief of 
the Bureau of Ordnance, United States 
Navy, on March 27, 1951. 

Mr. ANGELL asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in two 
instances, in each to include an editorial. 

Mr. SPENCE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an editorial from the New York 
Times. 

Mr. ASPINALL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an editorial by a high school 
student. 

Mr. POTTER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. ALLEN of California asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in two instances, in each to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. REED of New York asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in two instances, in each to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE (at the request of 
Mr. Woop of Idaho) was given permis- 
sion to extend her remarks in two in- 
stances and include in one an article 
and in the other an address. 
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Mr. HAYS of Arkansas (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Srxes) was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks and include 
a speech by Dr. Griffith. 

Mr. REAMS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in two 
instances and include extraneous ma- 
terial. 

Mr. YORTY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in two 
instances and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. BURNSIDE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks, 

Mr. DOYLE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in two 
instances and include appropriate 
material. 

Mr. PATTERSON (at the request of 
Mr. SHORT) was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks and include an ad- 
dress delivered recently by a former 
Member of the House, the present Gov- 
ernor of Connecticut, Hon. John Lodge. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT (at the request of 
Mr. SHort) was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the finest men I have ever met, whose 
nobility of character for years has been 
an inspiration to me and to many of our 
colleagues who know him, is James Pat- 
rick McGovern, an outstanding lawyer. 
He also writes poetry with beauty and 
effectiveness. His messages and his 
poems are edifying. I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks and in- 
clude a beautiful poem written by Mr. 
McGovern entitled “Resurrection.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks and include resolutions recently 
adopted at a mass meeting held in my 
district by the American-Lithuanian 
Council. These resolutions are worthy 
of the attention of all Members. I know 
they set forth the views, hopes, and am- 
bitions of Americans of Lithuanian 
descent in relation to the early regain- 
ing of the independence and freedom 
of the people of Lithuania. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRIEST asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude three editorials from the Christian 
Science Monitor on the subject of grain 
for India. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 46 minutes p. m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Friday, April 
6, 1951, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred, as follows: 


358. A letter from the Chairman, Muni- 
tions Board, transmitting the Third Annual 
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Report on the National Industrial Reserve, 
pursuant to section 12 of the National In- 
dustrial Reserve Act of 1948, Public Law 883, 
Eightieth Congress; to the Committee on 
Armed Services, 

359. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting the First 
Quarterly Report to the President by the 
Director of Defense Mobilization, entitled 
“Building America’s Might“; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

360. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense, transmitting a draft of legisla- 
tion entitled “A bill to authorize and direct 
the Administrator of General Services to 
transfer to the Department of the Navy cer- 
tain property located at Decatur, III.“; to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. 

361. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated 
January 23, 1951, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers, on a re- 
view of reports on Texas City Channel, Tex., 
with a view to determining if the recom- 
mendation regarding a protective structure 
on the north side of the Texas City dike 
should be modified in any way at this time. 
This investigation was requested by a reso- 
lution of the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors, House of Representatives, adopted on 
December 16, 1944; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works. 

362. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated De- 
cember 26, 1950, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers, on a re- 
view of reports on St. Johns River, Fla., Jack- 
sonville to the ocean, with a view to deter- 
mining the effect of the Federal project im- 
provements at the entrance to the river on 
the shore lines contiguous to the entrance, 
requested by resolutions of the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors, House of Representa- 
tives, adopted on November 8, 1945, and the 
Committee on Commerce, United States Sen- 
ate, adopted on November 2, 1945; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

863. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting proposed 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1951 in the amount of $6,421,681,000 for 
the Department of Defense (H. Doc. No. 
106); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

364. A letter from the Chairman, United 
States Advisory Commission on Information, 
Department of State, transmitting the 
Fourth Semiannual Report of the United 
States Advisory Commission on Information, 
pursuant to section 603 of Public Law 402, 
Eightieth Congress; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

865. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a copy of an order of the Act- 
ing Commissioner of Immigration and Nat- 
uralization, dated October 20, 1950, author- 
izing the temporary admission into the 
United States for shore leave purposes only, 
of alien seamen found to be excluded as per- 
sons within one of the classes enumerated 
in section 1 (2) of the act of October 16, 1918, 
as amended by section 22 of the Internal 
Security Act of 1950; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr, RIVERS: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H. R. 3464. A bill to authorize the 
Secretary of the Navy to proceed with the 
construction of certain naval installations, 
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and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 294), Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H. R. 3535. A bill to provide annual and 
sick leave for temporary employees in the 
field service of the Post Office Department; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. CORBETT: 

H. R.3536. A bill to provide for research 
into the health hazards of air pollution, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 3537. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to reclassify the salaries of post- 
masters, officers, and employees of the postal 
service; to establish uniform procedures 
for computing compensation; and for other 
purposes,” approved July 6, 1945, as amend- 
ed; to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. DENNY: 

H. R. 3538. A bill to provide for research 
into the health hazards of air pollution, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H. R.3539. A bill to amend the penalty pro- 
visions applicable to persons convicted of 
violating certain narcotic laws, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H. R. 3540. A bill to provide for boundary 
adjustments of the Badlands National Monu- 
ment, in the State of South Dakota, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 3541. A bill to declare that the United 
States holds certain lands in trust for the 
Oglala Sioux Tribe of the Pine Ridge Reser- 
vation in the State of South Dakota; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

H. R. 3542. A bill to promote the economic 
recovery of the Oglala Sioux Indians and bet- 
ter utilization of the ‘resources of the Pine 
Ridge Reservation, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 3543. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934, so as to require that at 
least 25 percent of the regular program oper- 
ating schedule of each commercial television 
station shall be devoted to noncommercial 
education programs; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. D'EWART: 

H. R. 3544. A bill granting the consent 
and approval of Congress to a compact en- 
tered into by the States of Montana, North 
Dakota, and Wyoming relating to the waters 
of the Yellowstone River; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. WIER: 

H. R. 3545. A bill to decentralize and im- 
prove administration of the Civil Service 
Retirement Act; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BENTSEN: 

H. R. 3546. A bill to provide for an ad 
valorem duty on the importation of shrimp; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 3547. A bill to amend the immigra- 
tion laws relating to stowaways; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

H. R. 3548. A bill to provide that payments 
to States and Territories for care given to 
certain disabled soldiers and sailors of the 
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United States shall be effective from the 
date such care commences; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. JONES of North Carolina: 

H. R. 3549. A bill to modify eligibility re- 
quirements for payment of pension to cer- 
tain widows of veterans of the Civil War, 
Indian Wars, and Spanish-American War, 
including the Boxer Rebellion and the Phil- 
ippine Insurrection; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mrs. KELLY of New York: 

H. R. 3550. A bill providing equal pay for 
equal work for women, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. LYLE: 

H. R. 3551. A bill to provide for an ad 
valorem duty on the importation of shrimp; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SASSCER: 

H.R.3552. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
ural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H. R. 3553. A bill to amend the tobacco- 
marketing-quota provisions of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H. it. 3554. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of Texas: 

H.R.3555. A bill to provide for an ad 
valorem duty on the importation of shrimp; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KLEIN: 

H. R. 3556. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as 
amended, so as to provide for retirement on 
full annuity at age 55 after 30 years service, 
and with optional retirement at reduced an- 
nuity after 30 years of service when age is 
50 years or more, but. under 55; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H. R. 3557. A bill to amend the Civil Sery- 
ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as 
amended, so as to provide a full annuity 
computation for employees involuntarily 
separated after having rendered at least 25 
years of service; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, 

By Mr. TEAGUE: 

H. R. 3558. A bill to provide for the com- 
mon defense and security of the United 
States, to permit the more effective utiliza- 
tion of manpower resources of the United 
States, to establish a universal training pro- 
gram, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. MCCORMACK: 

H. R. 3559. A bill to establish the Federal 
Agency for Handicapped, to define its du- 
ties, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. SHAFER (by request) : 

H. R. 3560. A bill to establish the Federal 
Agency for Handicapped, to define its duties 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H. Res. 178. Resolution creating a select 
committee to conduct an investigation and 
study of the causes of crimes committed 
against the United States, and of other 
crimes affecting the national health, welfare, 
and morals, and of methods of preventing 
such crimes; to the Committee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as fol- 
lows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the Territory of Hawaii, relative to 
repealing the Federal taxes on the transpor- 
tation of persons and property, etc.; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. AANDAHL: 

H.R.3561. A bill for the relief of Mary 

Osadchy; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 3562. A bill for the relief of sundry 
former students of the Air Reserve Officer's 
Training Corps; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LEONARD W. HALL: 

H.R.3563. A bili for the relief of Wah 
Chang Corp.; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. HEFFERNAN: 

H. R. 3564. A bill for the relief of Reuben 
Krakovsky; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H. R. 3565. A bill for the relief of Ernest 
Sbaaschnik, Sr.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KENNEDY: 

H. R. 3566. A bill for the relief of certain 
Latvians; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R.3567. A bill for the relief of Vera 
Oumancoff; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MACK of Washington: 

H. R. 3568. A bill for the relief of Mary 
Delores Walters; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PASSMAN: 

H. R. 3569. A bill for the relief of Louis 
Campbell Boyd; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. POULSON: 

H. R. 3570. A bill for the relief of Gregor- 
10 Mario Bernardini; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TOWE: 

H. R. 3571. A bill for the relief of Rosalia 
Olga Deutsch and Leslie Deutsch; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. YORTY: 

H. R. 3572. A bill for the relief of Ying 
Chee Jung; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. COX: 

H. J. Res. 222. Joint resolution authoriz- 
ing the President to issue posthumously to 
the. late William S. Cox a commission as 
third lieutenant, United States Navy; and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XII,. 

189. Mr. CORBETT presented a resoluti.n 
of the Council of the Borough of Sharps- 
burgh, Pa., opposing the proposal of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury that income from 
municipal bonds be subject to Federal in- 
come taxes, which was referred to the Com- 
mitte- on Ways and Means. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
FRIDAY, APRIL 6, 1951 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

Rev. H. Marshall Smith, Trinity Bap- 
tist Church, Kerrville, Tex., offered the 
following prayer: 


Our Father, which art in heaven, we 
pause this morning to thank Thee for 
all life and our manifold blessings. 

We come to Thee for leadership in the 
midst of a world in confusion; conscious 
of human failure, we turn to Thee, as 
did our forefathers, seeking divine wis- 
dom in so far-reaching decisions, 
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We pray for Thy presence with our 
military forces, for all who direct these 
forces; for all who carry on in the daily 
walk; for these who serve in our legisla- 
tive and executive offices. 

Forgive us, O Lord, for every failure, 
for our selfishness, and give us the full- 
ness of Thy love, in Jesus’ nam. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Woodruff, its enrolling clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed a concurrent 
resolution of the following title, in which 
the concurrence of the House is re- 
quested: 

S. Con. Res. 18. Concurrent resolution ap- 
proving the action of the President of the 
United States in cooperating in the com- 
mon defense efforts of the North Atlantic 
Treaty nations. 


The message also announced that the 
Vice President has appointed Mr. JOHN- 
ston of South Carolina and Mr. LANGER 
members of the joint select committee 
on the part of the Senate, as provided 
for in the act of August 5, 1939, entitled 
“An act to provide for the disposition of 
certain records of the United States Gov- 
ernment,” for the disposition of execu- 
tive papers referred to in the report of 
the Archivist of the United States num- 
bered 51-17. 


SUSPENDING CERTAIN IMPORT TAXES 
ON COPPER 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the immediate consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 3336) to sus- 
pend certain import taxes on copper. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
and I do not believe I am going to ob- 
ject, because I think our domestic min- 
ing corporations are fully protected 
under this bill as well as enabling the 
people to get copper for the war effort. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
yield. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Will the 
gentleman from Arkansas explain the 
purpose of the legislaticn at this time? 
FACTS IN SUPPORT OF ENACTMENT OF H., R. 3336 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 3336 
would suspend the import tax on copper 
du. ing the period beginning April 1, 1951, 
and ending February 15, 1953, unless, 
during this period, the price of copper 
should fall below 24 cents per pound. 
The present price of copper, which has 
been in effect since October 2, 1950, is 
24% cents per pound. 

The bill is essential, the same as pre- 
vious legislation suspending the import 
tax on copper imposed by section 3425 of 
the Internal Revenue Code, except that a 
safeguard for domestic producers of cop- 
per has been inserted in this bill. Under 
the proviso included in H. R. 3336, when 
for any one calendar month during the 
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period of the suspension of the import 
tax the average market price of copper 
for that month has fallen below 24 
cents per pound delivered Connecticut 
Valley, the Tariff Commission is required 
to give notice to the President within 
15 days after the end of such month. 
Within 20 days thereafter, the President 
would be required to revoke the suspen- 
sion of the import tax and the Presi- 
Gent’s revocation would be effective im- 
mediately. 
COPPER SUPPLY CRITICAL 


According to informal estimates of the 
Department of Interior, domestic mine 
production for the calendar year 1951 is 
950,000 tons, or 43,000 tons above do- 
mestie mine production for 1950. The 
increase in estimate for domestic produc- 
tion for calendar year 1951 is based upon 
the rate of production in the last quarter 
of 1950, and does not take into account 
any stoppages that may arise from acci- 
dents, labor shortages, or other factors. 

Imports of copper for the calendar 
year 1951 are estimated at 743,000 tons 
by the Department of Interior, or 53,009 
tons above the total imports for the cal- 
endar year 1950. 

Despite the current increase in the 
rate of domestic production and of im- 
ports of copper, stocks of copper above 
ground are already at a very critital 
level. Refined copper at refining plants 
had declined from a level of 61,900 tons 
at the end of 1949 to 19,000 tons at the 
end of 1950, which, as far as is known, 
is the lowest level ever recorded. 

DEMAND FOR COPPER 

According to information obtained in- 
formally from the National Production 
Authority, the estimated demand for 
copper for the current year is as follows: 


Tons 
Military requirements < 300, 000 
Stockpile 127. 000 
Exports 65, 000 
All other requirements -- 1,500, 000 


Estimated total demand... 1, 992, 000 


The effect of order M-12, issued by the 
National Production Authority, is to re- 
duce this demand by approximately 
300,000 tons to 1,692,000 tons. Even so 
the supply of copper available to meet 
this demand, as estimated by the Na- 
tional Production Authority, is slightly 
less than 1,500,000 tons—somewhat 
below the estimate of the Department 
of Interior. 

It is readily apparent, therefore, that 
for the foreseeable future the demand 
for copper is substantially in excess of 
the available supply from all sources. 
The elimination of the import tax on 
copper, it is believed, will insure for use 
in this country a larger share of the 
world production. Moreover, the con- 
tinuation of the import tax on copper 
complicates the problem of price con- 
trol of articles manufactured from cop- 
per, inasmuch as it is now necessary to 
have two maximum-price ceilings for 
such products, depending upon whether 
the source of the copper is domestic or 
foreign. Suspension of the import tax 
would make possible a one-price system 
of controls on articles made of copper. 
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The following letters have been re- 
ceived from the interested executive de- 
partments in support of legislation to 
suspend the import tax on copper: 


‘THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, January 23, 1951. 
Hon. R. L. DOUGHTON, : 
Chairman, Committee on Ways and 
Means, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr, CHARMAN: This letter is in fur- 
ther reply to your request of January 8, 1951, 
for our comments concerning House Joint 
Resolution 37, a joint resolution to suspend 
certain import taxes on copper. 

This Department urges the enactment of 
the subject measure for the following 
reasons: 

1. The United States is, and for some time 
will probably continue to be, a large im- 
porter of copper since domestic production 
does not meet all of our requirements. Even 
before the present emergency situation arose 
we were able to produce in this country only 
about two-thirds of the copper needed by 
American industry. Increased require- 
ments for military needs, an accelerated 
stockpile program, and a minimum export 
program to meet our foreign policy will re- 
duce that proportion appreciably. Maxi- 
mum imports of copper are vital to the ful- 
fillment of our domestic military and indus- 
trial needs for the forseeable future. 

Domestic production probably cannot be 
increased significantly within the next 2 or 3 
years, even with prices higher than they are 
at present. Failure to suspend the import 
duty has resulted in an increased price for 
foreign copper which is refiected in increased 
prices for copper products. 

Where the needs for large amounts of for- 
eign copper are so apparent, it is essential 
to encourage the flow of imports by a waiver 
of the import tax. Because of this tremen- 
dous need, a suspension of the import duty 
will not result in injury to the domestic cop- 
per industry. 

2. Chile remains our largest source of sup- 
ply of imported copper. The suspension of 
the excise tax cannot help but be reflected 
favorably in our relations with that country. 

May we take this opportunity to recom- 
mend that the proposal be amended by 
changing the effective date from January 1, 
1951, to March 1, 1951, since a retroactive 
suspension date might raise difficult admin- 
istrative problems in industry. 

We have been advised by the Bureau of 
the Budget that there is no objection to the 
submission of this report, and that enact- 
ment of this measure would be in accord 
with the program of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
THomas W. S. Davis, 
Acting Secretary of Commerce. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, January 30, 1951. 
The Honorable R. L. DOUGHTON, 
Chairman, Committee on Ways and 
Means, House of Representatives. 

My Dran Mr. DoucHTON: Reference is 
made to your letter of January 8, 1951, trans- 
mitting for the views and recommendations 
of the Department of State a copy of House 
Joint Resolution 37, a joint resolution to 
suspend certain import taxes on copper. 

The Department supports the enactment 
of legislation to suspend the excise tax on 
imported copper for two principal reasons, 
At present, domestic production of copper 
does not meet domestic requirements. The 
National Production Authority has issued an 
order severely restricting the use of copper 
in the United States during the first quar- 
ter and continued restriction will probably 
be necessary beyond this period. It is esti- 
mated that domestic mine production dur- 
ing 1951 will only satisfy about 55 percent 
of our total requirements for copper, exclu- 
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sive of stockpiling. In view of the present 
prices, low inventories, and prospective de- 
mand for copper, we are convinced that dur- 
ing the term of the proposed legislation the 
import tax is not required to insure the 
prosperity of the domestic copper-mining 
industry. The tax has also resulted in in- 
creased costs of raw material to domestic 
processors and is reflected in higher prices 
charged domestic consumers. 

The Department also favors the suspension 
of the tax on copper because of the deleteri- 
ous effect that the tax has had on our rela- 
tions with Chile. The present Government 
of Chile is outstanding in its friendship for 
the United States and in the cooperative 
stand it has taken on the international po- 
litical issues of concern to us. It is firm in 
its opposition to communism. 

Copper is a commodity strategic to the 
United States. We need imports of copper 
in peacetime but they are absolutely essen- 
tial during a war. For example, our imports 
of copper from Chile totaled 285,213 tons in 
1949 or 21 percent of our total supply. Im- 
ports from all sources were 545,898 tons and 
40 percent of our supply. It is, therefore, in 
our interest to maintain and develop sources 
of copper in friendly foreign countries as 
well as at home. 

The Department has been informed by the 
Bureau of the Budget that there is no ob- 
jection to the submission of this report since 
enactment of this legislation would be in 
accord with the program of the President, 

Sincerely yours, 
Jack K, McFALL, 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 


UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., February 5, 1951. 
Hon. R. L. DOUGHTON, 
Chairman, Committee on Ways and 
Means, House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. Dovcnron: Under date of 
January 8, you requested the views and rec- 
ommendations of the Department of the 
Interior on House Joint Resolution 37, a 
joint resolution to suspend certain import 
taxes on copper. 

This Department is in favor of a suspen- 
sion of the import taxes on copper, and 
therefore recommends the enactment of 
House Joint Resolution 37. However, we 
believe that the suspension should continue 
for a longer period than June 30, 1952, as 
now specified in the joint resolution. It 
would also seem desirable to adjust the ef- 
fective date of the suspension so as to per- 
mit a reasonable advance notice to the in- 
dustries concerned, 

The present demand for copper is so great 
that domestic producers are supplying only 
about 65 percent of the requirements, and 
imports must be relied upon for the re- 
maining amount of about 35 percent. In 
view of this unusual current demand and 
the very great estimated requirements for 
the future, this Department does not be- 
lieve that the suspension of copper import 
taxes for any reasonable period could injure 
the domestic-mining industry. A fixed sus- 
pension for a period of at least 2 years would 
provide a better inducement for the develop- 
ment of foreign production to fill the urgent 
deficiencies in domestic supply, both ‘cur- 
rent and future, than would the period of 
18 months from January 1, 1950, stated in 
the joint resolution. Moreover, we believe 
that the most equitable and practical meth- 
od of placing the suspension in effect would 
be to provide for its commencement on a 
date approximately 20 to 50 days after the 
enactment of the authorizing legislation. 

In the light of these considerations it is 
recommended that House Joint Resolution 
37 be amended substantially as follows: At 
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lines 11 and 12 strike out the words “the pe- 
riod beginning January 1, 1951, and ending 
with the clh.-s of June 30, 1952,” and insert 
in lieu thereof the words a period of 2 years 
beginning on the effective date of this act. 
This act shall take effect on the first day of 
the calendar month next succeeding the 
twentieth day after the date of its ap- 
proval.” 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised 
that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report, since enactment of the pro- 
posed legislation would be in accord with 
the program of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
Oscar L. CHAPMAN, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
‘Washington, D. C., January 26, 1951. 
Hon. ROBERT L, DOUGHTON, 

Chairman, House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, New House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear MR. DOUGHTON: This is in answer 
to Mr. Davis’ letter of January 8, 1951, in- 
viting the Bureau of the Budget to comment 
on House Joint Resolution 37, to suspend 
certain import taxes on copper. 

On the basis of available information it is 
clear that total requirements for copper to 
meet our mobilization, stockpiling, and es- 
sential civilian needs will be in considerable 
excess of the supply of copper which can be 
produced promptly from sources within the 
United States. In view of this fact the re- 
moval of the import tax on copper in order 
to facilitate importation of this strategic ma- 
terial, for a 144-year period as proposed in 
this bill or for a 2-year period as suggested 
by some of the interested Government agen- 
cies, is most desirable. In recognition of the 
need for this material to implement our de- 
fense objectives the President, in his Eco- 
nomic Report transmitted to the Congress 
on January 12, 1951, recommended that the 
import tax on copper should again be waived, 

In light of the foregoing, you are advised 
that enactment of House Joint Resolution 37 
would be in accord with the program of the 
President. 

Sincerely yours, 
F, J. Lawton, 
Director. 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., February 2, 1951. 
Hon. Roserr L. DOUGHTON, 

Chairman, Committee on Ways and 
Means, House of Representatives. 

Dear MR. CHARMAN: This is in response to 
your recent request for the views of the 
Department of Defense with respect to House 
Joint Resolution 37, to suspend certain im- 
port taxes on copper. 

The Department of Defense recommends 
enactment of House Joint Resolution 37 and, 
in addition, recommends that the joint reso- 
lution be amended to provide that the sus- 
pension of the tax be effective for a period 
of 2 years from the date of its enactment. 

Copper is in general short supply the world 
over. Serious difficulties are being experi- 
enced in building up the stockpile. As the 
rearmament program increases in tempo, ad- 
ditional conservation measures will have to 
be undertaken. Serious consideration is now 
being given to international allocation 
schemes of this and other materials in short 
supply, Under such conditions for the in- 
definite future, import restrictions have little 
significance, except as an added handicap 
to access to foreign supplies. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 

of House Joint Resolution 37 is in 
accord with the program of the President. 
Sincerely, 
Marx Leva, 
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TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, January 25, 1951. 
Hon. R. L, DOUGHTON, 

Chairman, Committee on Ways and 
Means, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: Further reference 
is made to the request of your committee for 
the views of the Treasury Department on 
House Joint Resolution 37, to suspend cer- 
tain import taxes on copper. 

The proposed legislation would extend for 
a period begining January 1, 1951, and end- 
ing June 30, 1952, the suspension of import 
taxes imposed by section 3425 of the Internal 
Revenue Code on articles other than copper 
sulfate and other than composition metal 
provided for in paragraph 1657 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, as amended, which is suitable 
both in its composition and shape, without 
further refining or alloying, for processing 
into castings, not including as castings 
ingots or similar cast forms, 

This Department anticipates no unusual 
administrative difficulties under the pro- 
posed legislation and, therefore, would have 
no objection to its enactment, 
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The Department has been advised by the 
Bureau of the Budget that there is no objec- 
tion to the submission of this report to your 
committee and that enactment of this bill 
would be in accord with the program of the 
President, 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN S. GRAHAM, 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury. 


UNITED STATES TARIFF COMMISSION, 
Washington, January 23, 1951. 


Memorandum for the House Ways and Means 
Committee on House Joint Resolution 
37, Eighty-second Congress, a joint res- 
olution to suspend certain import taxes 
on copper, and for the Senate Finance 
Committee on S. 74, Eighty-second Con- 
gress, a bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code, 

House Joint Resolution 37 and S. 74, con- 
tain identical provisions for the suspension, 
from January 1, 1951, through June 30, 1952, 
of the import-excise tax imposed under sec- 
tion 3425 of the Internal Revenue Code on 
the copper content of certain copper-bearing 
articles The former suspension of the im- 
port-excise tax on copper lapsed on July 1, 
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1950, so that enactment of either of the 
proposed measures would restore, rather 
than continue, the suspension of this im- 
port-excise tax. 

Public Law 42, Eightieth Congress, sus- 
pended this tax from April 30, 1947, through 
March 31, 1949, and Public Law 33, Eighty- 
first Congress, enacted March 31, 1949, ex- 
tended the suspension through June 30, 1950. 
Although the suspension of the tax did not 
become effective until 1947, most of the large 
imports which entered during the war period 
were for the account of the Government and 
were entered free. By Public Law 869, 
Eighty-first Congress, approved September 
30, 1950, the import-excise tax on the copper 
content of copper-bearing scrap metal was 
suspended through June 30, 1951. 

The import-excise tax imposed on the 
copper content of copper-bearing articles was 
4 cents per pound, as originally provided for 
under the Revenue Act of 1932 (now sec, 
3425 of the Internal Revenue Code). In the 
general agreement on tariffs and trade 
(Geneva agreement) the United States re- 
duced this tax by 50 percent, effective March 
16, 1949. Thus, with the termination of the 
suspension on July 1, 1950, the import-ex- 
cise tax on copper is 2 cents per pound. 


Un manufactured copper: United States production, deliveries, stocks, imports, and exports; monthly averages for 1947-49, the first 3 quar- 


ters of 1950, and statistics for October 19501 
[Short tons copper content] 


1949 1950 
Item 1947 year | 1948 year 
First Second Third Fourth Year First Second Third October 
quarter quarter quarter quarter quarter quarter quarter cto 
— —*— —õͤ -- e G a ee l a I OO 
Production: 
Mine output 2 70, 630 805 61, 553 67, 075 56, 866 61, 639 61, 783 71, 614 74, 245 76, 489 77, 912 
Secondary eee eee 41, 948 41, 181 39, 333 1, 333 23, 666 82, 333 32, 500 28, 795 30, 095 32, 590 35, 189 
Total. — 112, 578 109, 986 100, 866 98, 408 80, 532 93, 972 94, 233 100, 409 104, 340 109, 079 113, 101 
| eee ae ——V— eee | M 
Foreign trade: 
Imports for consumption: 4 
Refined. 12, 523 20, 845 28, 766 25, 060 20, 94! 17,317 28, 023 23, 630 35, 071 23, 093 29, 002 
Other “ 25, 212 19, 657 , 288 446 18, 079 28, 678 24, 373 30, 505 27,014 9, 479 33, 492 
Total... 37, 735 40, 502 57, 054 47, 506 39, 028 45, 995 47, 396 54, 135 62, 085 32, 572 62, 494 
Exporte e 12, 457 12, 278 13, 501 12, 156 9, 151 13, 873 12,192 15, 583 12, 687 10, 182 10, 376 
Production plus imports minus ex- 
Ports.... AE ERAR SA 137, 856 138, 210 144, 329 133, 858 110, 409 126, 094 129, 437 138, 961 153, 738 131, 469 165, 219 
Deliveries and stocks, refined copper: 
Deliveries by refiners. ..-...-.--- 115, 305 112, 037 101, 695 51, 451 79, 723 111, 333 86, 051 115, 812 113, 871 109, 198 121, 806 
Refiners’ stocks. 77, 244 76, 325 $1, 115 123, 953 207, 788 139, 925 138, 195 79, 606 52, 792 52, 989 66, 945 


1 All figures preliminary, 


2 Estimated recoverable content of ores and concentrates, 


2 Represents copper in all forms from old scrap. 


4 All imports entered free of duty for the period shown, 


t Represents copper in ore, concentrates, matte, blister, and scrap copper. 
¢ Represents copper in ore, concentrates, matte, blister, refined, and scrap copper. 


Source: Production, U, S. Bureau of Mines; deliveries and stocks of refined, Copper Institute; foreign trade, U. S. Department of Commerce, 


TABLE 2.—Copper: Changes in United States 
published prices of electrolytic copper, de- 
livered Connecticut Valley, from Nov. 
8, 1946 (last day OPA maximum price on 
copper was in effect) to Jan, 12, 1951 

DATE OF CHANGE AND NEW PRICE 
[Cents per pound] 

1946: 

Nov. 8 (OPA ceiling) - 14.37% 
Nov. 12 


1949—Continued 


y $ 
Oct. 2 to date (Jan. 13, 1951) 124. 50 
1This price applied to domestic copper 


only. The price of foreign copper on July 
10 and Oct. 2 to date was 24.5 cents and 26.5 
cents per pound, respectively. 4 


Source: American Metal Market. 


The proposed measures would suspend 
ti.e import-excise tax on the copper content 
of copper-bearing articles, including ores 
and concentrates, copper matte, blister cop- 
per, refined copper, and copper-containing 
alloys (brass, bronze, ball metal, nickel, 
nickel silver, and phosphor copper), but ex- 
cluding copper sulfate and composition 
metal. Public Law 42, 80th Cong., suspended 
the tax on the same articles as well as the 
tax on composition metal, and Public Law 
33, 8ist Cong., which extended the suspen- 
sion, excluded composition metal and copper 
sulfate from free entry, as do the proposed 
measures, 


Table 1 summarizes available current sta- 
tistics on domestic production of copper, de- 
liveries of refined copper by domestic re- 
finers (part of which is copper refined from 
imported crude copper), refiners’ stocks, and 
foreign trade. It also shows the total for 
domestic production plus imports, minus ex- 
ports, which is a rough measure of demand. 
Another measure of demand (not computed 
in the table) is afforded by the total deliv- 
eries by refineries plus the imports of refined 
copper, minus the total exports (which con- 
sist mainly of refined copper). Deliveries by 
refiners are more sensitive to short-term 
changes in demand than is domestic pro- 
duction. 

Table 2 gives changes in the price of elec- 
trolytic copper, delivered Connecticut Valley, 
since OPA controls terminated. 

Generally, since the close of the war, the 
demand for copper has materially exceeded 
the domestic production, and large imports 
have entered. There was, however, a pe- 
riod during 1949 when the supply for a time 
exceeded the demand. In the second quar- 
ter of that year deliveries to consumers by 
refiners (not including deliveries for the 
Government stockpile), which had aver- 
aged about 102,000 tons monthly during the 
first quarter, averaged only 51,000 tons, and 
stocks in the hands of the refiners increased 
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sharply. The domestic prices of electrolytic 
copper (Connecticut Valley) declined from 
23.37% cents per pound in April to 16.0 cents 
in June. The situation changed again in the 
third quarter, deliveries by refiners increas- 
ing materially, although the stocks held by 
reùners continued to increase by reason of 
a shift in the holding of stocks from con- 
sumers of copper to the refiners. In this 
quarter the price rose from 16 to 17.62% cents 
per pounds (the higher figure first quoted on 
July 11). In the last quarter of 1949 the 
general demand situation strengthened and 
deliveries by refiners averaged 111,000 tons 
per month. In consequence refiners’ stocks 
were greatly reduced, although they still 
were much larger than the monthly average 
for 1948. The domestic price of electrolytic 
copper rose to 18.5 cents per pound (quoted 
on November 4, 1949), at which level it con- 
tinued to April 18, 1950, when the price was 
increased to 19.5 cents. On May 18, 1950, 
the price advanced to 20.5 cents and on 
June 6, 1950, to 22.5 cents. On July 1, 1950, 
with the termination of suspension of the 
import-excise tax, a dual price system became 
effective; consumers paid 22.5 cents per 
pound for domestic copper and this price 
plus the tax of 2 cents per pound, or 24.5 
cents per pound, for foreign copper. On 
October 2, 1950, the United States price of 
domestic copper advanced to 24.5 cents per 
pound and of foreign copper to 26.5 cents 
(including tax). 

In 1950 domestic mine production in- 
creased steadily. In the third quarter do- 
mestic mines produced an average of 76,500 
short tons of copper per month, an increase 
of about 25 percent over the monthly average 
for 1949. Deliveries of refined copper were 
121,806 tons in October 1950 and were con- 
sistently much higher in the first three 
quarters of the year than in the compara- 
ble period of 1949. Stocks in the hands of 
refiners have continued at low levels and 
were 56,945 tons on October 31, 1950, as com- 
pared with 116,000 tons on December 31, 1949. 

Average monthly imports in the first and 
second quarters of 1950 were 54,135 tons and 
62,085 tons, respectively. In the third quar- 
ter they declined sharply owing to labor 
troubles in Chile. However, with Chilean 
production resumed imports in October were 
62,494 tons, exceeding slightly the high 
monthly average imports for the second 
quarter. 


The Committee on Ways and Means, 
which unanimously reported this bill, 
considers the proviso for termination of 
the suspension, should the price of cop= 
per fall below 24 cents, to be adequate 
protection to our domestic producers of 
copper, and so far as I know there has 
been no protest raised by domestic pro- 
ducers of copper to the bill, H. R. 3336, 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Why is 
it necessary, then? The point I make is 
this: As I understand the situation there 
is no proof either before the Committee 
on Ways and Means or any other agency 
of government that suspending this tariff 
will get us any more copper. 

Mr. MILLS. There is a distinct possi- 
bility that the suspension will help to 
insure maintenance of our supply of cop- 
per from Chile. 

Let me say to the gentleman that Chile 
is now selling part of their copper pro- 
duction to countries other than the 
United States. If the copper tax is not 
suspended this would be an added incen- 
tive for Chile to sell elsewhere more of 
the copper that is now coming to the 
United States. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Of 
course the reason is that the world price 
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the Chilean copper producers are only 
getting the market price in this country 
of 24% cents a pound, plus the tariff, 
which is 2 cents per pound, If the tariff 
is taken off, there will still be no incentive 
for the Chilean producers or any other 
producers to send copper here at 24% or 
26% cents a pound when they can get 30 
cents a pound in the world market. Why 
should they sell copper in this country 
for 6 cents per pound cheaper than they 
can get elsewhere? 

Another thing, copper scrap in this 
country is 32 cents a pound. 

Copper fabricators who are yelling the 
loudest about suspending the tariff are 
paying 32 cents per pound and better for 
first-class copper scrap in this country 
today. Taking the tariff off will not help 
these fabricators in any respect, but it 
will penalize a large segment of the do- 
mestic copper-mining industry by taking 
away a protection to which they are 
rightfully entitled. American workmen 
cannot compete with the slave wages 
paid the copper miners in foreign coun- 
tries, and even though the price of cop- 
per is within reasonable limits today 
there is no assurance that we will not 
have a repetition at some future date of 
the precipitous fall in the price of copper 
such as occurred in the summer of 1949, 
when thousands of American copper 
miners were thrown out of employment. 

Why should copper be singled out for 
the discriminatory treatment, Mr. 
Speaker? Copper does not stand in any 
different position with respect to supply 
than a thousand other commodities 
which have adequate tariff protection. 

It may be in line with Mr. Acheson’s 
foreign-policy program, but it is one of 
the most unfair and unjustifiable pieces 
of legislation that has ever been brought 
before the House of Representatives. I 
shall not object to the present consider- 
ation of the bill, Mr. Speaker, because I 
know there are sufficient votes to pass it. 
But I do want to emphatically express 
my own opposition to it because I think 
it is a very serious mistake. 

I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, this means the raw 
material out of which copper is pro- 
duced? 

Mr. MILLS. That is correct. It is the 
raw copper that comes from Chile. 

. RANKIN. The truth of the busi- 
ness is that we are not only going to have 
to get our raw copper from South Amer- 
ica, but the Aluminum Company of 
America, the greatest aluminum produc- 
ing concern in the world, is now getting 
95 percent of its bauxite from South 
America. Iron ore in the Mesabi range 
is playing out, and they are going to have 
to get iron ore from Venezuela. So, as 
a matter of fact, we are going to have 
to do a great deal of trading with South 
America if this country is going to re- 
main on its present production and dis- 
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of the Tennessee-Tombigbee Inland Wa- 
terway, the missing link in our defense 
program, should be speeded up with all 
possible haste. 

It will provide what will amount to a 
slack-water route from the Gulf to the 
Great Lakes, and to all points on the 
Tennessee and Ohio Rivers, as well as the 
ones on the upper Mississippi and the 
Missouri, This route will never be frozen 
up, but will be open for transportation 
the year round. 

It is the only possible way for the 
Aluminum Company of America to get 
cheap transportation for her bauxite 
coming in from South America, 

The steel interest in this area, whether 
in Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
Cleveland, or St. Louis, all other plants 
in that area, will have to get their iron 
ore from Venezuela in the years to come. 
Unless this great project is constructed 
to provide cheap transportation for this 
iron ore into that area, at all times of 
the year, those plants are going to have 
to move to the Gulf coast, or to some 
places in Central or South America, just 
as surely as the sun rises. This project 
means more to our national defense than 
any other one of its kind ever proposed, 
for the simple reason that it will provide 
this cheap slack-water route for bring- 
ing in this bauxite, copper, and iron ore 
for the production of war materials. 

It will also cut the water distance be- 
tween our atomic bomb plant at Oak 
Ridge and the Gulf of Mexico py 800 
miles, and will cut the water distance 
between the new atomic bomb plant at 
Paducah, Ky., and the Gulf at Mobile 
by more than 300 miles, At the same 
time, it will reduce the cost of trans- 
portation between these points to the 
irreducible minimum, and will save the 
swift current of the Mississippi for the 
downstream traffic. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the import tax im- 
posed under section 3425 of the Internal 
Revenue Code shall not apply with respect 
to articles (other than copper sulfate and 
other than composition metal provided for 
in paragraph 1657 of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
as amended, which is suitable both in its 
composition and shape, without further re- 
fining or alloying, for processing into cast- 
ings, not including as castings ingots or 
similar cast forms) entered for consumption 
or withdrawn from warehouse for consump- 
tion during the period beginning April 1, 
1951, and ending with the close of February 
15, 1953: Provided, That when, for any one 
calendar month during such period, the 
average market price of electrolytic copper 
for that month, in standard shapes and 
sizes, delivered Connecticut Valley, has been 
below 24 cents per pound, the Tariff Commis- 
sion, within 15 days after the conclusion 
of such calendar month, shall so advise the 
President, and the President shall, by procla- 
mation, not later than 20 days after he 
has been so advised by the Tariff Commis- 
sion, revoke such suspension of the import 
tax imposed under section 3425 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code. 

In determining the average market price of 
electrolytic copper for each calendar month, 
the Tariff Commission is hereby authorized 
and directed to base its findings upon sources 


of copper today is 30 cents a pound, and _ tribution basis, Therefore, construction _ commonly resorted to by the buyers of cop- 
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per in the usual channels of commerce, in- 
cluding, but not limited to, quotations of the 
market price for electrolytic copper, in stand- 
ard shapes and sizes, delivered Connecticut 
Valley, reported by the Engineering and 
Mining Journal's Metal and Mineral 
Markets.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I understood there was a committee 
amendment to the bill. 

Mr. MILLS. In line 20, on page 2, the 
word “Mineral” should be “Minerals.” 
But I did not think it was of sufficient 
importance to offer an amendment to 
the bill. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I understand 
what is intended is “Minerals”? 

Mr. MILLS. Yes. It refers to a pub- 
lication and it should be “Metal and 
Minerals Markets.” The bill refers to 
the journal as “Metal and Mineral Mar- 
kets,” but it does not appear to be of 
sufficient significance to justify an 
amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members who may desire to do 
so may have permission to revise and 
extend their remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, as the representative of the 
Thirty-fifth District of New York State, 
which includes the city of Rome, known 
as the Copper City, I strongly approve 
the passage of this bill, H. R. 3336, in- 
tended to provide temporary relief for 
one of the most serious situations con- 
fronting the copper consuming industries 
of this country. 

Speaking in behalf of these copper 
consuming manufacturers in my dis- 
trict, and for their employees, it would 
seem to me that it is only common sense 
to immediately do away with the pres- 
ent import tax on copper. Our require- 
ments for the metal for essential uses 
increases with each day, while the supply 
now available in this country is far short 
of demand. To augment our supply we 
must extend our purchases to foreign 
markets. This means that the United 
States must bid against all other coun- 
tries for this vital metal and that the 
continuation of the $40-per-ton import 
tax is actually a barrier to its free flow 
to this country, at a time when it is so 
urgently needed. 

Copper is needed not only for weapons 
of defense but to construct, deliver and 
power the tools needed immediately to 
produce these weapons. 

Many fabricators have had to lay off 
thousands of workers because of lack of 
copper at a time when rising prices have 
impaired the living conditions of these 
people. Letters from my constituents 
testify to this fact. 

The purposes of this bill are reason- 
able and logical. It will, to some ex- 
tent, relieve the serious situation faced 
by employers and employees. 

Mr. Speaker, I am happy that the 
House has approved this measure. 
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Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, I have 
not changed my position in regard to 
the suspension of the import tax on cop- 
per. I believe that a tax is necessary to 
insure the protection of our domestic 
copper industry against the cheap labor 
which produces foreign metal. We are 
undergoing strained, extenuating world 
circumstances at the present time, and 
most of the western copper producers 
realize that we must have an abundance 
of copper to meet the emergency. 
Therefore, they have agreed to H. R. 
3336 as a compromise measure. This 
bill states that when, for any one calen- 
dar month, the price of copper drops be- 
low 24 cents a pound, the Tariff Commis- 
sion within 15 days after the conclusion 
of such calendar month shall advise the 
President, and the President shall by 
proclamation not less than 20 days after 
he has been so advised by the Tariff 
Commission, revoke such suspension of 
the import tax imposed under section 
3425 of the Internal Revenue Code. 

This compromise seems to protect our 
domestic sources at a time when the 
metal is badly neded, and will reimpose 
a tariff if the price drops below 24 cents 
a pound. In accordance with advice 
from the copper people of my State, Iam 
not registering an objection to the meas- 
ure. Otherwise I would have bitterly 
opposed any suspension of the copper 
tariff, for it has always been my conten- 
tion that we protect the domestic indus- 
try first, last, and always. In order to 
do this, a tariff is necessary at all times. 

Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, when 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
approved H. R. 3336, to suspend the cur- 
rent copper import duty from April 1951 
to February 15, 1953, I was greatly 
pleased as were the many copper-using 
industries in my district, the State of 
Connecticut. 

The increasing demands of the mili- 
tary and stockpile programs have cre- 
ated a tight supply situation in copper, 
and as a consequence, many copper fac- 
tories have been forced to drastically re- 
duce their operating schedules resulting 
in mass layoffs of their employees. 

I now hope that the passage of H. R. 
3336 will mean that an adequate supply 
of copper will be made available to this 
industry, thereby enabling manufactur- 
ers and workers to produce without dis- 
ruption the maximum quantity of copper 
materials so vital to our national defense 
program. 

UNITED STATES v. PATTERSON 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Clerk of the House: 

APRIL 5, 1951. 
The honorable the SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives. 

Sm: From the District Court of the United 
States for the District of Columbia, I have 
received three subpenas duces tecum, di- 
rected to me as Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, to appear before said court as a 
witness in the case of the United States v. 
William L. Patterson (Criminal No. 1787-50), 
and to bring with me certain and sundry 
papers therein described in the files of the 
House of Representatives. 

Your attention and that of the House is 
respectfully invited to a resolution of the 
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House adopted in the Forty-sixth Congress, 


first session (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 680), 


upon the recommendation of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, as follows: 

“Resolved, That no officer or employee of 
the House of Representatives has the right, 
either voluntarily or in obedience to a sub- 
pena duces tecum, to produce any document, 
paper, or book belonging to the files of the 
House before any court or officer, nor to fur- 
nish any copy of any testimony given or 
paper filed in any investigation before the 
House or any of its committees, or of any 
paper belonging to the files of the House, 
except such as may be authorized by statute 
to be copied, and such as the House itself 
may have made public, to be taken without 
the consent of the House first obtained.” 

And to a resolution adopted by the House 
in the Forty-ninth Congress, first session 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 1295), from which 
the following is quoted: 

“Resolved, That by the privilege of this 
House no evidence of a documentary char- 
acter under the control and in possession of 
the House of Representatives can, by the 
mandate or process of the ordinary courts of 
justice, be taken from such control or pos- 
session but by its permission. 

“That when it appears by the order of a 
court or of the judge thereof, or of any legal 
Officer charged with the administration of 
the orders of such court or judge, that docu- 
mentary evidence in the possession and 
under the control of the House is needful 
for use in any court of justice or before any 
judge or such legal officer for the promotion 
of justice, this House will take such order 
thereon as will promote the ends of justice 
consistently with the privileges and rights 
of this House.” 

These resolutions result from the issuance 
of subpena duces tecum upon the Clerk of 
the House to produce certain original pees 
in the files of the House, 

Permission to remove from their place or 
from the custody of the Clerk, any papers, 
was denied by the House but court afforded 
facilities to make certain copies of the papers 
to be secured from the House. This seems 
to be the uniform procedure in the case of a 
subpena duces tecum served upon the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives to produce 
original papers from the files of the House. 

The subpenas in question are herewith at- 
tached, and the matter is presented for such 
action as the House in its wisdom may see 
fit to take. 

Very respectfully yours, 
RALPH R. ROBERTS, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


The SPEAKER, The Clerk will read 
the subpena. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT FOR THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA—UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA V. WILLIAM L. PATTERSON, CRIM- 
INAL No. 1787-50 


To Hon. RALPH R. ROBERTS, 
Clerk of House of Representatives, 
House Office Building: 

You are hereby commanded to appear in 
the United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia at United States District 
Courthouse in the city of Washington, D. C., 
on the 5th day of April 1951, at 10 o'clock 
a. m., to testify in the case of United States 
v. William L. Patterson and bring with you 
documents and other materials in the pos- 
session of the House Select Committee on 
Lobbying Activities as set forth on the at- 
tached schedule. 

This subpena is issued upon application of 
the defendant. 

Harry M. HULL, Clerk. 

[sear] By MICHAEL JAMES SULLIVAN, 

Deputy Clerk. 


Datèd April 4, 1951. 
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The SPEAKER. Without objection, UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT FOR THE. Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 


the schedule suggested above will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There was no objection. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


(1) The orginal or carbon copy of the 
minutes of the hearings before said com- 
mittee, held on August 3 and 4, 1950, Involv- 
ing the Civil Rights Congress as they were 
originally received from the stenographer 
or reporter who took the same; (2) copies 
of said minutes, if any, as same were amended 
or revised, subsequent to the receipt from the 
stenographer of the original of said minutes; 
(3) copies of all bank records, photostatic 
or otherwise, of the Civil Rights Congress 
obtained by the committee, particularly 
from the Amalgamated Bank of New York, 
New York City; (4) all other data, reports, 
on, of or pertaining to the Civil Rights Con- 
gress, which were considered by the above- 
mentioned committee, or any member of its 
staff, in connection with the subpena issued 
to the Civil Rights Congress and to William 
L. Patterson, its national executive secre- 
tary, in connection with the hearings of said 
committee on the Civil Rights Congress on 
August 3 and 4, 1950; (5) all minutes of the 
aforesaid committee whether of executive 
session or otherwise, at which action was 
considered or taken relative to the subpena 
issued to the Civil Rights Congress or William 
L. Patterson, its national executive secretary, 
to appear before the committee on August 3 
and 4, 1950, or at which the committee con- 
sidered or acted on the citation for contempt 
against the said William L. Patterson for 
alleged refusal to produce documents of the 
Civil Rights Congress subpenaed by the com- 
mittee; (6) records of the committee indi- 
cating the name or names of the stenog- 
raphers or reporters who took the minutes 
of the hearings of said committee on August 
3 and 4, 1950; (7) any correspondence be- 
tween the committee, any of its members, its 
clerk, or any other member of its staff, with 
and from the Civil Rights Congress or 
William L. Patterson pertaining to the ap- 
pearance of the said William L. Patterson 
before said committee on August 3 and 4, 
1950, and pertaining to requests or demands 
by said committee and pertaining to the 
refusal to produce said records on requesting 
delivery of records of the Civil Rights Con- 
gress, concerning which the said William L. 
Patterson testified on August 3 and 4, 1950, 
at hearings before the committee; and (8) 
statement or statements filed with the com- 
mittee by William L. Patterson on August 3 
and 4, 1950, in connection with his testimony 
before the committee on said date. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read 
the other two subpenas. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT FOR THE 
District or COLUMBIA—THE UNITED STATES 
V. WILLIAM L. PATTERSON, CRIMINAL No. 
1787-50 


The President of the United States to 
Clerk, United States House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D. C., and bring with you 
subpena of Lobbying Committee to William 
L. Patterson issued August 3, 1950. 

For Mr. Roberts or Mr. McGill: You are 
hereby commanded to attend the said court 
forthwith at 9:00 o’clock a. m., to testify on 
behalf of the United States; and not depart 
the court without leave of the court or dis- 
trict attorney. 

Witness, the Honorable Bolitha J. Laws, 
chief judge of said court, this 5th day of 


April A. D. 1951. 
[SEAL] HARRY M. HULL, 
Clerk. 
By C. H. MILSTEAD, 
Deputy Clerk. 


‘United States House of 
Washington, D. C., and bring with you sub- 


District or CoLUMBIA—THE UNITED STATES | 


v. WILLIAM L. PATTERSON, CRIMINAL NO. 
» 1787-50 8 


The President ot the United states to Clerk, 
Representatives, 


pena of Lobbying Committee to Civil Rights 
Congress issued July 21, 1950. 

For Mr. Roberts or Mr. McGill: You are 
hereby commanded to attend the said court 
forthwith at 9:00 o’clock a. m., to testify on 
behalf of the United States; and not depart 
the court without leave of the court or 
district attorney. 

Witness, the Honorable Bolitha J. Laws, 
chief judge of said court, this 5th day of 
April A. D. 1951. 

[sear] 


. MILSTEAD 
Deputy Clerk. 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 179) and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Whereas in the case of the United States v. 
William L. Patterson (No. 1787-50, criminal 
docket), pending in the District Court of the 
United States for the District of Columbia, 
subpenas duces tecum were issued by the 
chief justice of said court and addressed to 
Ralph R. Roberts, Clerk of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, directing him to appear as a 
witness before the said court, and to bring 
with him certain and sundry papers in the 
possession and under the control of the House 
of Representatives: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That by the privileges of this 
House no evidence of a documentary char- 
acter under the control and in the posses- 
sion of the House of Representatives can, by 
the mandate of process of the ordinary courts 
of justice, be taken from such control or 


possession but by its permission; be it fur- 


ther 

Resolved, That when it appears by the order 
of the court or of the judge thereof, or of any 
legal officer charged with the administration 
of the orders of such court or judge, that 
documentary evidence in the possession and 
under the control of the House is needful for 
use in any court of justice or before any 
judge or such legal officer, for the promotion 
of justice, this House will take such order 
thereon as will promote the ends of justice 
consistently with the privileges and rights 
of this House; be it further 

Resolved, That Ralph R. Roberts, Clerk of 
the House, be authorized to appear at the 
place and before the court named in the 
subpenas duces tecum before-mentioned, but 
shall not take with him any papers or docu- 
ments on file in his office or under his con- 
trol or in his possession as Clerk of the 
House; be it further 

Resolved, That when said court determines 
upon the materiality and the relevancy of 
the papers and documents called for in the 
subpenas duces tecum, then the said court, 
through any of its officers or agents, have 
full permission to attend with all proper 
parties to the proceeding and then always at 
any place under the orders and control of 
this House and take copies of any documents 
or papers and the Clerk is authorized to 
supply certified copies of such documents and 

papers in possession or control of said Clerk 
that the court has found to be material and 
relevant, except minutes and transcripts of 
executive sessions, and any evidence of wit- 
nesses in respect thereto which the court or 
other proper officer thereof shall desire, so 
as, however, the possession of said documents 
and papers by the said Clerk shall not be 
disturbed, or the same shall not be removed 
from their place of file or custody under said 
Clerk; and be it further 


be transmitted to the said court as a respect- 
ful answer to the subpenas afore-mentioned. 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. HOEVEN. As I understood the 
reading of the subpena, it required the 
attendance of the Clerk on April 5, 
which was yesterday. Is this not sort of 
an ex post facto proceeding here? 

Mr. WALTER. The matter has been 
continued until such time as the House 
acts on the resolution and indicates its 
willingness to permit the Clerk to pro- 
duce whatever documents the Court de- 
termines are material and relevant to 
the matter on trial. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table, 

UNITED STATES v. KAMP 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives: 


APRIL 5, 1951. 
The honorable the SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives. 

Sm: From the District Court of the United 
States for the District of Columbia, I have 
received a subpena duces tecum directed to 
me as Clerk of the House of Representatives, 
to appear before said court on the ninth day 
of April, 1951, at 9:45 o'clock a. m, as a wit- 
ness in the case of the United States v. Joseph 
P. Kamp (Criminal No. 1788-50), and to bring 
with me certain and sundry papers therein 
described in the files of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Your attention and that of the House is 
respectfully invited to a resolution of the 
House adopted in the Forty-sixth Congress, 
first session (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 680), 
upon the recommendation of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, as follows: 

“Resolved, That no officer or employee of 
the House of Representatives has the right, 
either voluntarily or in obedience to a sub- 
pena duces tecum, to produce any document, 
paper, or book belonging to the files of the 
House before any court or officer, nor to 
furnish any copy of any testimony given or 
paper filed in any investigation before the 
House or any of its committees, or of any 
paper belonging to the files of the House, 
except such as may be authorized by statute 
to be copied and such as the House itself 
may have made public, to be taken without 
the consent of the House first obtained.” 

And to a resolution adopted by the House 
in the Forty-ninth Congress, first session 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 1295), from which 
the following is quoted. 

“Resolved, That by the privilege of this 
House no evidence of a documentary charac- 
ter under the control and in possession of the 
House of Representatives can, by the man- 
date or process of the ordinary courts of jus- 
tice, be taken from such control or possession 
but by its permission. 

“That when it appears by the order of a 
court or of the judge thereof, or of any legal 
officer charged with the administration of the 
orders of such court or judge, that docu- 
mentary evidence in the possession and un- 
der the control of the House is needful for 
use in any court of justice or before any 
judge or such legal officer for the promotion 
of justice, this House will take such order 
thereon as will promote the ends of justice 
3 with the privileges and rights of 
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These resolutions result from the issuance 
of subpena duces tecum upon the Clerk of 
the House to produce certain original papers 
in the files of the House. 

Permission to remove from their place or 
from the custody of the Clerk, any papers, 
was Cenied by the House but court afforded 
facilities to make certain copies of the papers 
to be secured from the House. This seems 
to be the uniform procedure in the case of a 
subpena duces tecum served upon the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives to produce 
original papers from the files of the House, 

The subpena in question is herewith at- 
te ‘ned, and the matter is presented for such 
action as the House in its wisdom may see 
fit to take. 

Very respectfully yours, 
RALPH R. ROBERTS, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives, 


The SPEAKER, The Clerk will read 
the subpena. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT FOR THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA v. JOSEPH P. KAMP, CRIMINAL No. 
1788-50 

To RALPH R. ROBERTS, 

Clerk, United States House of Repre- 
sentatives, Capitol Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

You are hereby commanded to appear in 
the United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia at District Courthouse in 
the city of Washington, D. C., on the 9th 
Gay of April 1951, at 9:45 o’clock a. m., to 
t: tify in the case of United States v. Joseph 
P. Kamp, Criminal No. 1788-50, and bring 
with you: 

1. Transcript of proceedings of June 6, 
1950, before the Select Committee on Lob- 
bying Activities of the United States House 
of Representatives. 

2. Transcript of proceedings of said select 
committee relating to defendant Joseph P, 
Kamp, or to the issuance of committee sub- 
penas, or to both subjects, held on June 
14, 1950. 

This subpena is issued upon application of 
the defendant. 

Dated: April 3, 1951. 

Harry M. Hott, Clerk. 
By HELEN M. MCINTOSH, 
Deputy Clerk, 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 180) and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Whereas in the case of the United States 
v. Joseph P. Kamp (No. 1788-50, crim- 
inal docket), pending in the District Court 
of the United States for the District of 
Columbia, subpena duces tecum was issued 
by the chief justice of said court and ad- 
dressed to Ralph R. Roberts, Clerk of the 
House of Representatives, directing him to 
appear as a witness before the said court 
on the 9th day of April 1951, at 9:45 o’clock 
antemeridian, and to bring with him cer- 
tain and sundry papers in the possession 
and under the control of the House of Rep- 
resentatives: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That by the privileges of this 
House no evidence of a documentary char- 
acter under the control and in the posses- 
sion of the House of Representatives can, 
by the mandate of process of the ordinary 
courts of justice, be taken from such con- 
trol or possession but by its permission; be 
it further 

Resolved, That wien it appears by the 
order of the court or of the judge thereof, 
or of any legal officer charged with the 
administration of the orders of such court 
or judge, that documentary evidence in the 
possession and under the control of the 
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House is needful for use in any court of 
justice or before any judge or such legal 
officer, for the promotion of justice, this 
House will take such order thereon as will 
promote the ends of justice consistently with 
the privileges and rights of this House; be 
it further 

Resolved, That Ralph R. Roberts, Clerk of 
the House, be authorized to eppear at the 
place and before the court named in the 
subpena duces tecum before-mentioned, but 
shall not take with him any papers or docu- 
ments on file in his office or under his con- 
trol or in his possession as Clerk of the 
House; be it further 

Resolved, That when said court determines 
upon the materiality and the relevancy of 
the papers and documents called for in the 
subpena duces tecum then the said court 
through any of its officers or agents have 
full permission to attend with all proper 
parties to the proceeding and then always 
at any place under the orders and control 
of this House and take copies of any docu- 
ments or papers and the Clerk is author- 
ized to supply certified copies of such docu- 
ments and papers in possession or control 
of said Clerk that the court has found to 
be material and relevant, except minutes 
and transcripts of executive sessions, and 
any evidence of witnesses in respect thereto 
which the court or other proper officer there- 
of shall desire, so as, however, the posses- 
sion of said documents and papers by the said 
Clerk shall not be disturbed, or the same 
shall not be removed from their place of 
file or custody under said Clerk; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be transmitted to the said court as a respect- 
ful answer to the subpena afore-mentioned, 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
RESIGNATION FROM COMMITTEE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following resignation from com- 
mittee: 


The Honorable Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Capitol. 
My Dran Mr. SPEAKER: I hereby resign as 
a member of the House Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs in order to accept membership 
on the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 
Sincerely yours, 
O. STAGGERS, 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the resignation is accepted. 

There was no objection. 

APPOINTMENT TO COMMITTEE 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a resolution (H. Res. 181) and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That HARLEY O. Staccers, of West 
Virginia, be, and he is hereby, elected a mem- 
ber of the standing committee of the House 
of Representatives on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 


The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
ADJOURNMENT OVER AND PROGRAM FOR 

NEXT WEEK 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
on Monday next. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts, Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
do this for the purpose of securing in- 
formation as to the program for next 
week, 

Mr. McCORMACK. Monday is Dis- 
trict day, which I do not like to dispense 
with in order to give the committee an 
opportunity to call up its bills. The day- 
light-savings bill, if favorable action is 
taken, would have to be taken up on or 
before April 29. There are two bills on 
the calendar: H. R. 2612, the daylight- 
saving-time bill, and H. R. 3297, a bill 
authorizing the appointment of the Di- 
rector of Ciyil’an Defense. The third 
supplemental appropriation bill of 1951 
is also set for Monday. It is quite prob- 
able that the consideration of those bills, 
or at least two of them, will take a con- 
siderable part of Monday’s session, if not 
the whole session. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. We 
will be fortunate if we do not go into 
Tuesday. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I think it would 
be unfortunate if we go into Tuesday. 
Let us hope that that situation will not 
prevail, because I think the 5-minute 
rule on the manpower bill will start on 
Tuesday. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. You 
are going to finish the deficiency bill 
before you go on to the manpower bill? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes, of course. 
I am proceeding on the assumption that 
there will be the usual fine cooperation 
and that we will dispose of these matters 
on Monday, but if not, of course, we can 
continue them until later. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. We 
are always willing to cooperate to ex- 
pedite the business of the House, but we 
also have to face facts, 

Mr. McCORMACK. I have always 
found that we have the cooperation of 
the gentleman in matters concerning 
the operation of the House, just as we 
cooperated with my friend when he was 
the Speaker. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Cer- 
tainly; I agree with that. 

Mr. McCORMACK. After the disposi- 

tion of those bills, the manpower bill will 

be taken up for consideration under the 
5-minute rule, and it will continue until 
it is finished. If it is completed before 
Friday, then of course the program for 
Friday will be undetermined. 

April 14 is Pan American Day, and 
each year on that day we have speeches. 
However, April 14 being Saturday, the 
probabilities are that the observance of 
that day will be advanced to either 
Thursday or Friday, probably Thursday. 
While I cannot definitely announce what 
day it will be, I should like to put the 
Members on notice that the strong prob- 
ability is that it will be Thursday, but in 
any event not later than Friday. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts, I do 
not suppose that would intervene before 
the completion of the consideration of 
the manpower bill? 

Mr. McCORMACK. No. The consid- 
eration of the manpower bill will pro- 
ceed with that understanding, 
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There is one further observation I 
should like to make: From now on we 
will have legislation constantly coming 
up. While I as majority leader like to 
please every Member as far as is hu- 
manly possible, the same as the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts and the gentle- 
man from Indiana did a few years ago, it 
presents many difficulties as the bills 
start rolling out of committee, and con- 
siderable embarrassment. I hope Mem- 
bers will keep that in mind, so that 
speaking engagements or official trips 
in the middle of the week will not be car- 
ried out. It will be just impossible to 
arrange a program from now on if Mem- 
bers are to have speaking engagements 
on Monday nights or Tuesday nights, 
and so forth, I hope the Members will 
keep that in mind. 

We always try to cooperate on Monday 
because on Monday we can legislate and 
if there are any roll calls we can agree 
that they shall be taken up on Tuesday, 
so that there will be no loss of time. 
However, outside of Monday and Satur- 
day, I hope Members will keep that in 
mind. I particularly hope that members 
of committees or subcommittees that 
are going to travel, if there are any, will 
keep in mind that from now on we will 
have a steady program. 

Of course, we have to realize that time 
passes and July will come soon. There 
is a hope and ambition in relation to 
that. Iam only expressing my personal 
opinion, but I would regret very much if 
the Members of the House were not given 
a vacation. We are entitled to a vaca- 
tion, although very few of us have one 
when we are away from here. We are 
compelled to take one around the latter 
part of September or in October, and 
then come back again in November. 

I have hopes, but I cannot guarantee 
that some other plan will be arrived at, 
but still that is all a matter of getting the 
essential part of our legislative business 
through in time. I might also say for 
the benefit of the membership that the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Martin) and I have agreed—of: course 
subject to he unanimous consent of the 
House, which has never been denied— 
that if there are any roll calls on Mon- 
day, I shall ask unanimous consent that ; 
they go over until Tuesday. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusets. In 
which event we may meet at 11 o'clock 
on Tuesday, is that correct? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Les, there is a 
strong possibility that if there are any 
roll calls on Monday which will go over 
to Tuesday I will ask the indulgence of 
the House to meet at 11 o’clock on Tues- 
day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the r quest of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. McCormack]? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject—— 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would like 
to have this question determined now. 
Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Yes, if 
I cannot find gut about committee meet- 
ings, then I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard, 
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SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. KENNEDY askcd and was given 
permission to address the House for 15 
minutes on Monday, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered. 


THE CHERRY TREES SURROUNDED BY 
OHIO DRIVE 


Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, for the 
next few days Washingtor end the fa- 
mous cherry blossoms will be at the 
height of their beauty and glory. 

No doubt Washington is the. most 
beautiful city in the world and at this 
time it is the most important city in the 
world. Likewise, at this time the cherry 
blossoms are Washington’s most beauti- 
ful attraction. 

The people of the great State of Ohio 
and the Members of Congress from Ohio 
have a special ‘nterest in the cherry 
blossoms because the cherry trees are 
located in a section which is surrounded 
by beautiful Ohio Drive and Buckeye 


To see the cherry blossoms one must 
travel Ohio Drive which starts from 
Constitution Avenue near the Lincoln 
Memorial and runs down the Potomac 
3% miles to Hains Point, then 3 miles 
back along Washington harbor to Four- 
teenth Street. 

On behalf of the Ohio Congressmen 
and the people of the great State of 
Ohio, I most cordially invite you and the 
tens of thousands of visitors who will 
come to Washington in the next few 
days to take a ride on beautiful Ohio 
Drive and see Washington’s most beauti- 
ful scenery. 

Mr. Speaker, I am also glad to say 
that Miss Virginia E. Bender, the daugh- 
ter of our colleague, Hon. GEORGE BEN- 
DER, has been selected as Ohio’s princess 
and will represent Ohio in the Cherry 
Blossom Festival which will be held this 
week in Washington. 


1951 AMENDMENTS TO THE UNIVERSAL 
MILITARY TRAINING AND SERVICE ACT 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1) to provide 
for the common defense and security of 
the United States and to permit the 
more effective utilization of manpower 
resources of the United States by author- 
izing universal military training and 
service, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill S. 1, with 
Mr. Cooper in the Chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
SHORT]. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, may I 
ask the gentleman from Missouri if he 
will permit me to yield time to the gen- 
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tleman from North Carolina [Mr. DUR- 
HAM] to address the Committee now? 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I can 
never deny my friend from North Caro- 
lina anything. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 hour to the distinguished gentleman 
from North Carolina [M:. DURHAM]. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, I ap- 
preciate the kind remarks of my good 
friend, the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
SHORT]. 

For the last few days we have debated 
an issue which has been presented to 
the Congress for the sixth time since I 
have been here. There is no such thing 
as a painless draft act. It deals with 
human beings. It places the responsi- 
bility of service to their country upon 
human beings. It simply cannot be car- 
ried out without causing some disorder 
in the economic set-up of our citizens. 
It inconveniences many people. But the 
matter of giving service to our country 
is a matter that we can all be proud of. 
There are 234 men in this body who have 
seen service in the different branches of 
the service of this country. 

It is common knowledge that individ- 
uals usually respond to whatever their 
duty becomes when the facts are pre- 
sented to them as they exist. For some 
150 years or more this country has had 
no long sustained military policy. In my 
opinion, this committee has spent more 
time on this draft bill than any other 
draft bill that has been presented to the 
House in the history of the country. We 
did it for that reason. We were trying 
to work out for this country, for the 
preservation of our freedoms and the 
protection of them from a military 
standpoint, a program on a long-time 
basis. 

There is very little difference of opin- 
ion in regard to the present draft act. 
We have listened for the last few days 
to the arguments, pro and con, on the 
controversial issues in this bill. There 
has probably been some English con- 
versation used here that has been used 
by the propaganda machines of the 
Soviet nation to try to convince the other 
nations of the world that we are trying 
to enforce upon the world an imperial- 
istic design of government. The Soviet 
nation has used every means to try to 
destroy the confidence of other nations 
of the world in this country, by saying 
that we have imperialist design in our 
minds. 

There have been seyeral speeches made 
on this floor indicating a fear. that we 
might become a military nation because 
of the adoption of one of the provisions 
in the title of this act before the Con- 
gress. Ido not at all share that opinion 
and have said so on many occasions. 

I think if you will look at the struc- 
ture of our Government you will readily 
arrive at the conclusion that it simply 
cannot happen in this country unless we 
have a different way of electing our Com- 
mander in Chief, who is a civilian, unless 
we destroy the two bodies of the Con- 
gress; and, in my opinion, that will never 
happen in this country. Also, we have 
at the head of the Defense Department 
civilian control. Not only that, but to- 
day there are more than 20,000,000 vet- 
erans in this country who have seen 
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service at one time or another; and, as 
I said before, 234 Members of this House 
have served in the Armed Forces; so at 
any time they could comprise a major- 
ity if there were any desire or if there 
were anything to this claim and this 
argument that this country could become 
a Military government. We could take 
over and control it if such an ideology 
were ever implanted in the minds of 
those who serve here today in this body. 
It simply just does not exist in the 
American mind, and never will, in my 
opinion. 

It is always easy to criticize, of course, 
someone or somebody; and to criticize 
the Department of Defense at a time like 
this is, in my opinion, very serious. I 
do not mean by that that they should 
not at all times be subject to the con- 
trol of the civilian government, which 
they are, but to condemn them when 
they have a responsibility of carrying out 
and protecting you and me and every 
American citizen gives only to the com- 
munistic countries propaganda for their 
own use. 

I believe this country today, the Ameri- 
can people, have made up their minds 
as to the job before us. For me there is 
but one policy—that is the American 
policy. That, once adopted, and what it 
means down through the years, is the 
important thing to me; whether you be 
Republican, Democrat, or something else, 
to me there is but one policy—American- 
ism. To be an American today is the 
desire of every human being, probably, 
outside the continental limits of the 
United States: Those who have traveled 
know that to be a fact. To defend that 
policy it is necessary to provide means 
and methods, and the responsibility falls 
upon the Armed Forces of this country. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield very 
briefly? 

Mr. DURHAM. I yield, briefly: 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
gentleman will admit, will he not, that 
the objectives of all of us are the same 
and that we differ only as to the means 
and methods? 

Mr. DURHAM. That is exactly what 
I was going to say, that the only differ- 
ence is in the means and method and 
the approach to the solution of this 
problem. 

We are faced today, regardless of the 
opinion of some, with a deadly atheistic 
ideology that is not going to be contained 
within its own borders, as has already 
been demonstrated by its actions since 
World War II. In my opinion it will 
continue regardless of the present per- 
sonnel that directs that deadly atheistic 
type of ideology; whether they died or 
whether they live, America is going to 
be faced with the responsibiilty that 
faces it at the present time of trying 
to keep free people free so that the peace- 
loving peoples can express themselves, 
so that they can worship God as they 
desire, speak what they think, read what 
they care to. 

Mr. Chairman, the Defense Establish- 
ment of this country is a fact-finding 
body. It is necessary for it to process 
information. It is the responsibility of 
this body to finally process it to a stage 
of action so that it will become effective, 
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and also to provide the force and the 
necessary means to carry it into action. 
Why should that establishment be criti- 
cized when it offers to the committee or 
it offers to the Congress information 
necessary for us to carry out and design 
and process legislation for the defense 
of our country? 

No businessman would think of con- 
ducting his business without some type 
of analysis of the situation that exists 
in regard to his business. If he did 
otherwise he would not be successful. 
So it becomes necessary and incumbent 
upon the Armed Forces of this country 
to analyze throughout the world what 
we are supposed to defend and what we 
expect to defend. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DURHAM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Is this not something 
analogous to the situation we have fre- 
quently in a lawsuit? ‘You have a judge 
who presides. There are technical prob- 
lems which present themselves in the 
case. Therefore, experts are called in. 
I have been engaged in those kind of 
lawsuits where mining engineers and hy- 
draulic engineers are called in to help 
the court to evaluate the facts and 
understand the problems; but finally 
either the judge or jury decides the case. 
In the situation which the gentleman is 
discussing so ably today a committee 
listens to the evidence, it understands it 
and then the members use their judg- 
ment and apply their common sense, 
finally offering a policy which we hope 
the Congress will approve. 

Mr. DURHAM. That is exactly what 
the Committee on Armed Services and 
the old Committee on Military Affairs 
have done here over the past 12 years in 
formulating draft acts and other legis- 
lation. 

On yesterday I notified my good friend 
and colleague, the gentleman from 
North Carolina, that I expected to dis- 
cuss for a few minutes the measure 
which he expects to present to this House 
next week, just exactly what the Barden 
bill does and what it does not do for the 
defense of this country in the present 
emergency. As he said here on the floor 
of the House in discussing it day before 
yesterday, he took the bill as we report- 
ed with the exception of three changes. 
He changed the service date from 26 to 
24 months; he changed the age limit 
from 18 ½ to 19; and he struck out the 
UMT provision. The figures that were 
presented to us show definitely and very 
plainly—and figures are factual, they 
necessarily have to be—that it cost $10,- 
000 or thereabouts to keep a man in 
service for a period of 12 months. So, 
it is just mathematically true, regard- 
less of the argument, when you put a 
man in service for a short period of time, 
he becomes an expensive soldier. Al- 
though a period of 3 months sounds to 
be reasonably small, with a force of 
4,000,000 it would cost us many millions 
of dollars more, and I am sure the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina wants to be 
as conservative as I do in the spending of 
funds. The change in the age limit from 
1844 to 19 was arrived at after the com- 
mittee had gone over all the figures that 
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we could possibly secure, all of the pool 
of men that we could possibly scrape 
from any place in the barrel, with about, 
at the present time, more than 600,000 or 
close to that number of reserves already 
called out for active duty, many of them 
up to the age of 40 years, many of them 
with 3, 4, and 5 years of service. In my 
opinion it is mandatory on this Congress 
that we relieve those men as soon as pos- 
sible. To do that it is going to be neces- 
sary to go to 1844. Six months’ delay 
would mean about two more years for 
the reservists in this country, regardless 
of what each individual thinks about it. 
It just works out that way. The gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. BARDEN], 
who is one of my closest friends and al- 
ways has been, served on a great football 
team at the University of North Caro- 
lina, which is my home, Chapel Hill. 
He served on one of the finest teams in 
this country and won national recogni- 
tion and when anybody went around his 
side of the line, they usually found out 
he was there. He admitted he was no 
military expert, to which I agree, but 
has offered a bill on military matters 
which, if adopted, the defense establish- 
ment would have to operate under. I 
believe his proposal to be unsound and 
for that reason I oppose it. 

He admitted that he was an experi- 
enced legislator, which he is, and I will 
add to that that he is not only experi- 
enced but he is able. So it is with a 
little bit of reluctance that I would chal- 
lenge what I believe to be his best judg- 
ment, as I know he is as honest as I am 
about matters of this kind. 

He comes from the Albemarle section 
of North Carolina, where white men first 
placed their feet in this country. For 
more than 150 years before the Revolu- 
tionary War those people there fought 
tyranny. They fought Blackbeard, they 
fought the pirates, centuries before the 
Revolutionary War. So his part of the 
country is just as patriotic as any other 
part. It is with some hesitation that I 
disagree with him. 

For more than 30 years now this coun- 
try has discussed back and forth this 
subject of universal military training. 
It has been before practically every body 
in this country. It has been discussed 
by not only the American Legion but 
clubs, church circles, and other groups 
in this country. It has been discussed 
thoroughly, in my opinion. So this claim 
or challenge or charge that the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services placed this 
provision in this bill simply because they 
wanted to tie it onto the draft bill, and 
felt that they would not get it otherwise, 
is not well founded. 

Personally, I think it is time this coun- 
try was making up its mind what its 
military policy on a long-range basis 
should be. It is my definite opinion, 
based on service myself in the First 
World War and the experience I have 
gained as a member of the Committee 
on Armed Services for the past 12 years 
cr more, that if we expect to continue 
our traditional military policy, placing 
@ large measure of dependence upon 
preparedness for defense on our Reserve 
units and the National Guard and on 
other organized units, we must make it 
possible for them to be able to achieve 
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the degree of preparedness that modern 
warfare requires. 

I am honestly convinced that we can- 
not do this unless we have some system 
of military service and training such as 
our committee has brought to you in the 
measure now under consideration. 

We had less than 600,000 troops when 
the Korean operation began, so we can 
readily see that if it had not been for the 
organized Reserves in this country we 
would again have found ourselves in the 
desperate situation in which we have al- 
ways found ourselves before. 

This also offers a far-reaching mili- 
tary program. As has been demonstrat- 
ed here in figures by the chairman and 
many others, and I am not going to go 
into them in detail, the bulk of the re- 
serves ordered up here are mostly vet- 
erans, many of them married, and many 
others with high positions of responsi- 
bility in business or industry who could 
ill afford to lose their jobs or leave them. 
‘The universal military training program, 
if and when adopted, or some such plan 
that is set up after the drafting of men 
has ceased, will induct around 500,000 
or more for a 6-month basic training 
course yearly, so we can readily see that 
we can create a pool in the 6-year period 
required by this act by having in Reserve 
status 3,000,000 or more men. 

I think that is necessary because if 
you get the number of reserves like we 
held after the last war and like we held 
after the First World War, we simply do 
not carry out a Reserve program which 
is efficient and which is in being when 
an emergency happens. Whatever con- 


ditions might exist in the future, we. 


would not have to disrupt the men as 
we have been doing during this emer- 
gency, by taking men with families and 
those men 40 years old or more. This 
would immediately give us a ready force 
of men after a short refresher course 
or period of training to fill the ranks of 
our divisions and other units. Hereto- 
fore our Reserve units have suffered be- 
cause of a lack of interest primarily due 
to the lack of equipment, training fa- 
cilities, and supervision by our Armed 
Forces, If the guard and Reserve units 
could always be brought up to 75 per- 
cent or 80 percent of the trainéd 
strength, which they would be under uni- 
versal military training, then those units 
could be called up and put into service 
ina short time. We are all aware of the 
trouble we have had in the past. It 
is my considered judgment that the lack 
of such a system has carried us through 
the dreadful expereince of rushing un- 
derstrength units into action in nearly 
every emergency we have faced in this 
Nation for the past 30 years or more, 
Universal military training and service 
is not only the most effective and demo- 
cratic way to meet our military needs, it 
is also the most economic way. It makes 
it possible to shift a substantial part of 
the responsibilities for national defense 
from our forces in being to a reserve of 
trained civilian manpower. The annual 
cost of maintaining a man as I have 
said before in the Military Establish- 
ment is $10,000. The annual cost of 
maintaining a man in a state of readi- 
ness in Reserve is $524, and in the Na- 
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tional Guard it costs $623. That is a 
considerable difference. It is true that 
the National Guard and Reserve Corps 
are not strictly comparable to the situ- 
ation of maintaining a man in the stand- 
ing Army, because it is impossible to 
evaluate the support the Reserve com- 
ponents draw from the Regular Military 
Establishment in terms of overhead, 
training facilities, hospitalization, and 
other factors. 

Nevertheless, it is clear that the dif- 
ference in the cost of keeping a million 
men under arms, or keeping the same 
number in the Reserve, runs to several 
billion dollars a year. The cost of train- 
ing men in a separate universal-mili- 
tary-training program would be about 
$2,900 for a 6-month training program. 
This would give him the basic military 
skills which would enable him to provide 
effective service in the Reserve in any 
emergency. It is also important to rec- 
ognize the great waste which is attend- 
ant on the present system of quickly ex- 
panding or contracting our military 
forces with each shift in the interna- 
tional tide today. 

Universal- military - training service 
would assure an orderly flow of trainees 
into our posts, camps; and stations on a 
regular basis. It would not be necessary 
to open and close the stations with all 
the costs that accompany each shift. 
In the current expansion of the Army it 
has been necessary to reactivate many 
camps, and if I may especially call the 
attention of the gentleman to this, 
camps which were shut down only a 
short time ago. A few examples will 
show how costly this process of reactiva- 
tion is. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DURHAM. I yield. 

Mr. HINSHAW. On yesterday the 
chairman of the committee, the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Vinson], made 
the statement that he intended to submit 
a certain amendment to his committee 
on next Monday. I wonder if the gentle- 
man is prepared, or if the chairman of 
the committee is prepared, to present 
that amendment in the form he intends 
to submit it so that we might all con- 
sider it before the bill is read for amend- 
ment. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DURHAM. I yield. 

Mr. VINSON. I will state to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. HINSHAwI 
that sometime during the debate today 
I will present the amendment to the 
House and have it printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. HINSHAW. That is exactly what 
we need in order that we may know how 
to act when the bill is read for amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DURHAM. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. May I ask the chairman 
of the Armed Services Committee if he 
has any more amendments in the nature 
of all-day suckers that he is going to 
offer? 

Mr. VINSON. I will say to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross] I have not finished reading his 
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statement made yesterday. After read- 
ing it, probably it may be necessary to 
make some corrections in the conclusions 
that the gentleman uttered on the floor. 

Mr. GROSS. I will say further to the 
gentleman that I think he ought to offer 
an amendment that will prohibit the 
taking of Reserves back into service 
within 24 hours after they are let out. 
I hope that might be done in justice to 
this heartwarming story that we have 
read about the Reserves. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, there is 
another matter that I think is important 
in regard to the adoption of some type 
of universal military training. 

There has been a great deal of criti- 
cism directed against the new program 
for the deferment of college students. 
It has been felt by many that the de- 
ferment will be so broad as to create an 
aristocracy of brains and wealth, made 
up of youths who will escape military 
service at the expense of the rest of the 
Nation’s youth. 

This criticism underlines one of the 
essential differences between Selective 
Service and universal military training. 
In Selective Service, the emphasis is on 
deferments and exemptions; in univer- 
sal military training, the emphasis is on 
having all young men assume a common 
and equal obligation for the defense of 
their country. Exemption from this ob- 
ligation is confined to those who are pre- 
vented by mental or physical disability 
from rendering any useful contribution 
to the military establishment, no matter 
how far standards of acceptability are 
lowered. 

It is possible to apply this democratic 
principle of universal obligation under 
universal military training without im- 
pairing the industrial, technical, or edu- 
cational preeminence of our country. 
The same is not true under Selective 
Service to anything like the same de- 
gree. Here is why: Selective Service 
represents a device for calling men into 
the Armed Forces for extended periods 
of active duty. They must face the 
prospect of being away from their civil- 
ian pursuits for roughly 2 years. More- 
over, the lack of any adequate reserve 
program makes it necessary to cut across 
a broad age range to secure enough men 
to defend the country. An indiscrimi- 
nate withdrawal of men under such cir- 
cumstances could have a most destruc- 
tive effect on the Nation’s economic and 
cultural life, particularly if the present 
emergency lasts for many years. 

Who in this body says it will not last 
that long? The argument today that 
we must not adopt a long-range program 
simply does not reason out to good sound 
judgment, in my opinion, because we 
have faced an emergency since 1939 and 
are not out of it today. Suppose we 
have to draft men for another 20 years, 
and who can say we will not? 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. DURHAM, I yield. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I wonder if I under- 
stand this bill correctly in that these 
programs do not run concurrently, but 
end-to-end in other words; is that cor- 
rect? Or do they run concurrently? 
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Mr. DURHAM, That is true; they do 
not run concurrently. It goes into effect 
only when the drafting of men stops. 

Mr. HINSHAW. That is my under- 
standing, and I think it must be the opin- 
ion of many Members here that these 
programs will run concurrently. 

Mr. DURHAM. You simply could not 
run the two concurrently, because at the 
present time you have a complete draft. 

Mr. HINSHAW. That is correct; and 
as I understand whatever UMT program 
might be subsequently adopted by the 
House could not take effect until the 
draft for the armed service was finished; 
is that correct? 

Mr. DURHAM. That is correct. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DURHAM. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKS. The gentleman is 
making an excellent speech. I should 
like to add just one thought or observa- 
tion. Under the bill the UMT provision, 
of course, is separate from the rest of 
the program. The UMT program would 
be handled under a civilian board, 
whereas the draft law is under the mili- 


tary. 

Mr, DURHAM. That is correct. 

Mr. BROOKS. And a different set-up 
would prevail. 

Mr. HINSHAW. But that was not my 
point; my point was that the two do not 
run concurrently, but end-to-end, 

Mr. DURHAM. That is right. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DURHAM. I yield. 

Mr. ELSTON. I think we might add 
to what the gentleman has said in an- 
swer to the inquiry of the gentleman 
from California that while it would not 
be feasible to put the universal military 
training program into effect until the 
emergency is over, nevertheless, under 
the bill it could be done. The President, 
for example, could defer from military 
service all those between 18½ and 19 
years of age and permit the training 
program to begin. It could begin even 
before the emergency was over. 

Mr. DURHAM. I hardly see how it 
could possibly be done unless, of course, 
we come to a position in this emergency 
where we do not require the present 
pool of men, which is about 800,000, who 
become 1842 each year and it will re- 
quire this figure. If you reach a point 
which did not require all in the pool, 
then the President could put UMT in 
operation under this bill. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. DURHAM. I yield. 

Mr. ELSTON. I agree that that 
would be true, and it would be very dif- 
ficult to put it into effect as long as men 
are needed for service; but it could tech- 
nically be done before the emergency is 
over if perchance the President came 
to the conclusion that there were enough 
men in the pool between the ages of 19 
and 26, by using those between the ages 
of 18% and 19. 

Mr. DURHAM. Yes; he could do 
that, but you would not have enough 
men unless you dropped down below the 

18% -vear age limit to get your per- 
sonnel. ] 
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Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DURHAM. I yield. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I ap- 
preciate the gentleman’s clearing up 
something which has been bothering me 
for a number of days since the debate 
started on this bill. The gentleman 
from California just said that the UMT 
program would not run concurrently 
with the draft program. The point I 
am making, however, is whether after 
the draft is dropped and the UMT is 
started you will not have an army op- 
erating for about one-quarter of what 
it costs the Government today. In 
other words you will be doing away with 
the GI benefits, with the emoluments, 
and the good pay which the soldiers now 
enjoy. You will be substituting a UMT 
program for the great majority of the 
young men in military service. 

Mr, DURHAM. The 6-year period of 
Reserve duty, after 6 months training, 
will provide approximately 3,000,000 
men, which is a good force in being, in 


my opinion. Of course, if you face an 


all-out emergency, that is different, but 
for ordinary peacetime conditions that 
is a reasonable number. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL, My con- 
tention is if we have an armed force we 
have to pay for it. We cannot let go 
those emoluments, those GI benefits 
that Congress has fought so hard to give 
the young men in the armed services. 

Mr. DURHAM. Of course, I do not 
think this country can stand a $70,000,- 
000,000-a-year program for the Armed 
Forces for many, many years. That is 
what disturbs me. It disturbs me be- 
cause of the fact it simply is not reason- 
able to think that our economic system 
can stand it. What I am thinking about, 
what I want to do, and what I desire to 
do is to get some type of plan that will 
have a force in effect that we can use 
when we have to use it without being so 
expensive to the American taxpayers. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DURHAM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. In reference to the sub- 
ject of cost that the gentleman referred 
to a while ago stating it is costing many 
millions of dollars to reactivate camps 
all over the country. 

Mr. DURHAM. That is necessary. 

Mr. GROSS. What happened to the 
more than $40,000,000,000 that were ap- 
propriated for housekeeping expenses or 


allegedly spent on housekeeping ex- 


penses in four fiscal years? 

Mr. DURHAM. What years is the 
gentleman talking about? 

Mr. GROSS. After the last World 
War, after World War II. 

Mr, DURHAM. These are camps that 
became necessary because of the expan- 
sion of the armed soldiers that were 
moved out entirely and had to go back 
in there and take over because we had 
to have some training facilities. If we 
had a force in effect like provided in this 
military training plan these facilities 
would have been kept. Of course, I do 
not know what plan we will adopt, but 
I assume we will adopt a plan that car- 
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ries basic military training. We should 
adopt that. 

Mr. GROSS. Is it not true that the 
buildings and other facilities in these 
camps were allowed to deteriorate? 

Mr. DURHAM. Yes; they were built 
out of pine lumber primarily. 

Mr. GROSS. Yet we appropriated bil- 
lions of dollars for them. 

Mr. DURHAM. The gentleman does 
not expect an old pine barracks to last 
40 years, does he? 

Mr. GROSS. It has not been 40 years 
since the end of World War II. 

Mr. DURHAM. It has been about 10 
years. 

Mr. GROSS. It has been about 5 or 6 


years. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DURHAM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The Congress should 
know that practically all of the housing 
facilities at the time we got into the war 
or immediately thereafter were tempo- 
rary propositions, 

Mr. DURHAM. That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. Why should not those 
buildings have been kept up? Did you 
not take them in after Korea broke? 
Have you not had soldiers themselves 
putting in window glass, puttying win- 
dows, and painting buildings? 

Mr. DURHAM. Everybody disbanded 
and went home after the last war. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DURHAM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I was a member 
of the subcommittee that visited the 
Sampson Air Base this last week end. 
We found there that in a matter of 3 or 
4 years the main beams of the buildings 
had completely rotted and it will require 
a vast sum of money to rebuild them. 
It is simply the elements taking hold of 
the timber and destroying it. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, it is, 
therefore, both understandable and nec- 
essary that selective service be con- 
cerned with the maintenance of a bal- 
ance between those who are called into 
the Armed Forces and those who are 
needed to keep the home front from col- 
lapsing. It is equally understandable 
that this differentiation would provoke 
bitter resentment among those who are 
called upon to leave their families and 
risk their lives while others stay at 
home to push forward their regular ca- 
reers. 

The existence of universal military 
training will infuse such vitality into the 
National Guard and the Organized Re- 
serves that it will not be necessary to 
draft men for prolonged service, except 
when an acute threat hangs over the 
country. A man can be called up for 4 
to 6 months of training without the ne- 
cessity for the elaborate system of in- 
dustrial, agricultural, technical, and ed- 
ucational deferment that exists under 
selective service. 

Army training to all young men in the 
year between 18 and 19 represents the 
best answer to the problem of national 
defense. It assures that the burden is 
equitably distributed over all our young 
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men, At the same time it guarantees 
maximum strength for our country in its 
industrial, technical, and educational 
aspects. It is the American road to 
survival in the explosive world situation 
we may have to face for the rest of our 
lives. 

Mr. Chairman, I have tried to outline 
to the committee some of the reasons 
why I am supporting UMT and why I 
hope this committee will vote down the 
substitute to be offered by my good friend 
from North Carolina, not that I do not 
consider his judgment and his belief that 
he is approaching this on a sound basis, 
but I do believe that this committee has 
worked out for this Congress and for the 
Armed Forces, for the protection of free- 
dom, the best manpower bill that we can 
possibly present to you. The chairman, 
in my opinion, has offered and is going 
to offer a good amendment which will 
give this body and the other body the 
right and the opportunity to amend and 
work out a long-range program of serv- 
ice in this country. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DURHAM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. By virtue of the fact 
that the bill amends existing law and 
hence is not an original bill, except in 
the report by the committee, where the 
language of the committee bill we have 
on the floor is properly placed in substi- 
tution for language in existing law, a 
great deal of misapprehension has arisen 
among a number of people in the country 
who merely read the bill itself and do 
not have the benefit of the Ramseyer 
rule report. Now, one of the things 
which I believe I understand perfectly 
but which I think is misunderstood by 
many of the people is the fact that this 
bill is confined solely to the young man- 
hood of the country and in nowise affects 
the young womanhood of the country. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. DURHAM. Correct. 

Mr. HINSHAW. That is one of the 
misapprehensions of fact that has 
existed in several places in the country. 
The other one is, and arising from the 
same cause, I believe, that the Senate 
bill as amended by the House, or as the 
Senate bill was presented to the House, 
would permit the drafting of labor. I 
understand the terminology of the orig- 
inal act and the present bill. It is my 
belief that it in nowise whatever does 
provide for the drafting of labor; is that 
correct? 

Mr. DURHAM. Certainly our bill does 
not. 

Mr. HINSHAW. That is my under- 
standing of it. 

Mr. DURHAM. That is correct. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Regardless of what 
the Senate bill may have provided. 

Mr. DURHAM. Yes. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I am glad the gen- 
tleman made those statements categori- 
cally, because the other side has been 
presented. Where it has come from, I 
do not know. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DURHAM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia, 
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Mr. BROWN of Georgia. I want to 
congratulate the gentleman on his 
splendid explanation of this bill. I re- 
gard the gentleman now addressing the 
Chamber one of the most outstanding 
men in Congress, 

Mr. DURHAM, I thank the gentle- 
man very much, 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. I would like 
to ask the gentleman what he thinks 
about the recent order issued by General 
Hershey wherein he makes a distinction 
between college students because some 
happen to make a little better mark 
than the others. I have not seen a single 
Member of Congress or anybody else who 
approves that order. I certainly hope 
before this bill is completed next week 
someone will offer an amendment, and 
that it will be adopted, to do away with 
that order. 

Mr. DURHAM. I think the gentleman 
has justification for his concern. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, DURHAM. I yield. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Is it not a 
fact that Mr. Hershey explained this 
proposal to the committee, that the com- 
mittee drafted the bill to make it possible 
for this plan to be inaugurated, that the 
report itself, which has been before this 
Committee all week, explains what the 
plan has, and that the plan had the 
complete endorsement of the committee 
at the time it was considered? 

Mr. DURHAM. At the time it was 
considered; I think the gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. BROOKS. If the gentleman will 
yield, may I ask if it is not a fact that 
the committee altered the Senate bill so 
as to make possible that particular plan, 
and made a change actually in the stipu- 
lations of the bill? 

Mr. DURHAM. That is true. 

Mr. DEGRAFFENRIED. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DURHAM. I yield to the gertle- 
man from Alabama. 

Mr. pDEGRAFFENRIED. May TI call the 
gentleman’s attention to the fact that 
while the distinguished gentleman from 
California was making a statement be- 
fore our committee I made this state- 
ment, which appears on pages 507 and 
508 of the hearings: 

Mr. DEGRAFFENRIED. Mr. Chairman, I just 
want to make this observation, that I think 
it is highly important also to defer as many 
men as we possibly can with brains and who 
are going ahead with their education. At the 
same time, we cannot defer everyone, And 


the fact that these men are deferred does not 


necessarily mean I mean the fact that some 
of them are not deferred—you have to have 


‘an age limit somewhere. It does not neces- 


sarily mean that they are not going to ulti- 
mately complete their education, I know of 
numerous instances where boys were taken, 
when they completed high school, into the 
service and who spent as many as 2 and 3 
years or longer in service, but who had 
the determination to come back and com- 
plete their education. 

Now, many of them made better students 
than they would have made because they 
were impressed with the seriousness of the 
proposition when they were about to lose the 
thing. It was dear to them. While I think 
it is regrettable that we cannot defer all of 
them—and we are trying to make it up to 
them, trying to take them as late as possible 
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by fixing the age limit at 18%, and then 
giving all of this broad leeway here to Gen- 
eral Hershey and the President to defer those 
that are making good in an educational way. 
But we have to get some men into the armed 
services, and we cannot just take all of these 
men who are not able to go to college and 
not take any of them who might be able to 
go. While I agree with what the gentleman 
says in large measure, I cannot see how we 
can absolutely fix this thing where nobody 
will be hurt and yet at the same time build 
up our armed services. 


I do want to ask the gentleman if he 
does not think that what we had in mind 
largely was that they should be handled 
in a common-sense way on that? 

Mr. DURHAM. I do not believe we 
expected this thing to be issued as it 
appeared in the press. 

Mr. pEGRAFFENRIED. That is right. 

Mr. DURHAM. The Senate, as you 
recall, just blocked out 75,000 students, 
who would have been selected probably 
by some agency downtown. I would yote 
against the bill instead of voting for 
such a provision as that, because if we 
remain in this emergency 10 years you 
would have an entirely selective system 
of education. 

It is a difficult problem to work out, I 
will admit. It is one of the most diffi- 
cult problems. I have 11 colleges in my 
four counties, and it-is one of the most 
difficult problems that faces us because 
we all realize it is going to be necessary 
to try to keep your scientific and your 
technical personnel in the colleges of 
this country. It just must be done. 
Somehow it has got to be done. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DURHAM. I yield. 

Mr. HINSHAW. During the course 
of the testimony which I was privileged 
to hear before the gentleman’s commit- 
tee, and I appreciate that very much, 
General Byers made two statements, 
which I think are of great importance. 
With the gentleman’s permission I would 
like to read those two statements, which 
are not very long—if I may. 

Mr. DURHAM. The gentleman may 
read them. 

Mr. HINSHAW. The statement is as 
follows: 

We feel we are responsible to furnish to 
the youth of the Nation the best possible 
trained officers that we may get them, and 
we feel we should be very derelict in our 
duty if we did not plan to take 4-year col- 
lege men to lead these boys, rather than use 
the emergency of taking those that happen 
to come into officer candidate school. 


Then he says further: 

The officers’-candidate-schoo] graduate was 
a very, very sound, small-unit leader. He 
had been thoroughly trained in all elements 
of detail and performed small-unit leader- 
ship in an outstanding degree but his utility 
beyond that was in direct proportion to the 
education which he had had before he 
started the OCS. 


Mr. DURHAM. There are, of course, 
210,000 in the ROTC at the present time 
in the colleges of the country, which is 
quite a large number of potential officers 
and the services desire to enlarge the 
program which I think is sound, 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DURHAM. I yield. 
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Mr. RICHARDS. I join the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Brown] in compli- 
menting the gentleman from North Car- 
olina on the great work he has done in 
this field. I have great confidence in his 
opinion. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man a question, and I promise I will not 
take up much of his time. The question 
is along another line. Existing law 
provides as follows: Under the provi- 
sions of applicable laws and regulations, 
any persons between the ages of 19 and 
26 shall be offered an opportunity to en- 
list in the Regular Army for the purpose 
of service equal to that prescribed in 
subsection (b) of this section. 

The period of service prescribed in 
subsection (b) is 21 months. The gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. Bar- 
DEN], for whom I also have great respect, 
called to the attention of the House the 
many instances where the military had 
shown disregard of the mandate of Con- 
gress. I have investigated and find that 
the Army is not carrying out the clear 
mandate of Congress in the matter of 
accepting enlistments in the Army of 
men in the draft brackets. The mini- 
mum period of acceptance, generally 
speaking, is 3 years. There have been a 
few Reservists accepted for less than 3 
years, but very few. There are many 
boys in this country who want the priv- 
ilege of volunteering, want to go ahead 
and do their part, serve their 21 months 
or 24 or 26 months. They want to be 
volunteers without being penalized for it. 
They want the law passed by the Con- 
gress to be observed by the military. 
The military, generally speaking, does 
not accept them for less than 3 years. 
Will the gentleman explain that? 

Mr. DURHAM. I do not know whether 
I can explain it; of course it is a regula- 
tion which has been adopted, based on 
the best opinion, for the services of the 
different branches of the Army and 
Navy. At the present time you must 
realize this of course, that the Army is 
facing difficulty in getting men. The 
Air Force is a branch of the service that 
the boys like to get into, and the Navy 
is another one that the boys like to get 
into. Both of those branches of the 
service have had plenty of volunteers, 
But when you have to get down into the 
ditch, and have to do the walking, and 
the drudgery that has to be done as a 
foot soldier, the man is going to try to 
get into another branch of the service. 
They can change the regulations and 
they can change the period of service to 
3 years or 4 years or whatever they want 
to under present law. 

Mr. RICHARDS. That is the very 
point I wish to make. The Army needs 
these men. They are going into the 
Marine Corps and the Navy, and while 
the Congress of the United States has 
said, in the last act that we passed, that 
if those boys want to enlist for the same 
period for which they would be drafted, 
they would be given that opportunity, 
that is not being done. 

Mr. DURHAM. The gentleman feels 
just like Ido. Certainly I do not think 
we want to stor all volunteering. You 
cannot say to the Air Force, “Here, you 
are not going to take any more men,” 
and you cannot say to the Navy, “You 
are not going to take any more volun- 
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teers.” I would not agree to that. To 
me that would be very destructive. That 
is what we are faced with. It is just like 
hsving a good football team in South 
Carolina, and a sour one in North Caro- 
lina. The boy wants to go to South 
Carolina because they have a good foot- 
ball team. 

Mr. RICHARDS. There is no compe- 
tition at all in this respect. To join the 
Marine Corps they have to sign up for 
4 years, I believe. 

Mr. DURHAM. Yes. 

Mr. RICHARDS. But this law would 
help to get men into the Army. It says 
men shall be accepted for enlistment for 
a period of 21 months. The Army has 
refused to let them enlist. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield at this point—you 
will find at page 30 of the bill S. 1 the 
provision under subsection (2) that the 
man can within the ages of 18 and 26 
be accepted for that particular obli- 
gation. 

Mr. DURHAM. We took all the re- 
serves and all the reserves at the present 
time are in for 21 months, 

Mr. RICHARDS. That does not meet 
the proposition at all. It is a separate 
section of the bill. That section says 
that they will be given an opportunity 
to volunteer for induction. That is en- 
tirely different. But existing law says, 
“shall be offered an opportunity to enlist 
in the Regular Army for the same period 
that they would have been called.” The 
same provision should be in this bill and 
it should be observed by the military. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has 
expired. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like somebody to answer my 
question. 

Mr. SHORT. I would like to say to 
the gentleman from South Carolina 
(Mr. Ricuarps] there is no answer to 
your argument and your logic. I think 
it is rather manifest that the military 
has deliberately circumvented the clear 
intent of Congress. 

Mr. RICHARDS. It seems so. 

Mr. SHORT. That is the reason I do 
not want us to fall under military con- 
trol in this Congress. The gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. RICHARDS] is 
to be congratulated for having pointed 
this out. It is only one of many in- 
stances in which they have circumvented 
the clear intent of Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 13 minutes to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Gavin], and I think the chairman of the 
8 has promised him 12 minutes 
also. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gavin] is 
rec 

Mr. RICHARDS. Will the gentleman 
yield for just a moment? 

Mr. GAVIN. For just a moment. 

Mr. RICHARDS. The gentleman is a 
very able member of this committee. 
Will he admit that the Department of 
Defense has absolutely refused to ad- 
here to the directive of Congress in re- 
gard to allowing men to enlist for the 
same period that they would be drafted? 

Mr. GAVIN. I was not listening to 
the gentleman’s discussion, and the 
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chairman of the committee could prob- 
ably better answer that particular 
question. 

Mr. VINSON. I was going to sug- 
gest that the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Cote] could give the explanation 
of that, as he is fairly familiar with it. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GAVIN. I yield. 

Mr. COLE of New York. It is true 
that the Army has refused to accept en- 
listments for a 21-month period, but 
the reason they have refused is because 
the Congress in the past has, by legis- 
lation, extended the enlistment period of 
those now in the service for a period of 
a year. So, if they accepted enlistments 
for 21 months, and subsequently the 
Congress has exercised its authority and 
extended the enlistments for a year, the 
result would be that those men would 
have been acting for a longer period of 
service than under the draft. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Iagree that men in 
all categories face the chance that Con- 
gress will extend their period of enlist- 
ment. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman is taking too much of my time. 
I decline to yield further. I ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GAVIN. Will the gentleman from 
Georgia kindly yield me that 15 minutes 
now? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield the gentleman 
15 minutes, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania is recognized. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
listened intently for the last 3 days to 
this debate on the reorganization of 
selective service and universal military 
training. A great deal of the time has 
been used to attack and criticize the 
military, the brass, rather than to dis- 
cuss the issues which are before the 
House. In my opinion, more propa- 
ganda has been developed for the Com- 
munists than has happened around here 
for the last 5 years. It is easy to criti- 
cize our military leaders, but a few years 
back when they were leading the Ameri- 
can forces to great victories we heard 
great tributes paid to them from the 
floor of this House. It would appear 
now from what you hear, that if this leg- 
islation is passed an effort will be made 
by the military to take over the civil 
functions of our Government, Prussian- 
ize and militarize the youth of this great 
Nation of ours. That is simply ridicu- 
lous; nothing is further from the truth. 

I want to call your attention to the 
fact that General Eisenhower—who is 
the upper brass, and who received the 
greatest ovation any American ever re- 
ceived from the Members of this House 
a few years ago right in this House—he 
represents the military; General Eisen- 
hower represents the upper brass, and he 
is the exemplification of all that repre- 
sents everything that is military in this 
Nation, however, today Members on both 
sides of the aisle are greatly concerned 
that he will not be their presidential 
candidate. By that I mean both sides, 
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Republicans and Democrats, would be 
glad to take this top brass as their can- 
didate for President in 1952, and let no 
one tell you otherwise. Both sides are 
afraid that they are not going to have 
him for their candidate; both sides are 
worried now as to how to make over- 
tures to get the upper or the top-level 
brass for their candidate. If he were 
their candidate, Republican or Demo- 
cratic, a great many of you would draw 
a great sigh of relief and satisfaction 
that you had a good man, and let no one 
tell you otherwise. So all this talk about 
what the brass would do to this great 
Nation of ours is far from the truth, and 
we should confine ourselves to the issue 
before the House and not these attacks 
as to what the military would or would 
not do under this proposed legislation. 

What I desire to talk here about to- 
day is the troops-for-Europe question. 
It has been discussed here momentarily 
but little or no attention has been paid 
to it. Iam of the opinion that this issue 
of supplying troops for the defense of 
Western Europe will be raised in con- 
nection with the pending legislation. I 
desire to offer for your consideration a 
few brief comments thereon. 

This is a complex and a difficult prob- 
lem which has engaged the efforts and 

i.2 attention of the American public for 

an extended period. While I do not 
claim to be an expert on the matter, I 
have made a close personal study of the 
issues involved over the past several 
years. During and since World War II 
I have given this matter close study. I 
have had the good fortune during the 
past 3 or 4 years of making several visits 
to the European Continent. My views 
and conclusions with respect to the con- 
ditions existing there have been previ- 
ously made known to the House, and I 
shall simply invite your attention at this 
time to my remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorps of January 22 and February 26 
of this year. 

As you all know, American troops 
reached the continent of Europe during 
World War II in September of 1943, vhen 
elements of General Eisenhower’s North 
African Command landed at Salerno. 
The operation was a difficult one, and 
the Germans were much better prepared 
for our forces than had been anticipated. 
As a result the outcome was for some 
days in question and the casualties of 
our American youth were terrific in their 
effort to fight their way in. However, 
we obtained and secured a foothold on 
the continent of Europe from which we 
were able to exert substantial pressure 
against the German military machine. 
Our major landing was, of course, in 
Normandy in June 1944 after we had 
amassed one of the largest land, air, and 
sea forces ever seen. Again, the cost 
not only in matériel and supplies but in 
American youth was very, very heavy. 

I would simply remind you at this time 
that our present position in Western 
Europe was not easily gained and we 
should, in my opinion, consider most 
carefully what we shall do before we 
abandon it. We fought our way in, we 
are dug in and we should stay in. We 
pulled out of Italy in 1948 and we then 
had a difficult time for fear the Commu- 
nists would take over. We had 50.000 
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troops in Korea a little over a year and 
a half ago, but we pulled them out. So 
Joe Stalin says: “For the glory of the 
Soviet Union he moves in.” 

So what? It has cost us now 55 or 60,- 
000 casualties to fight our way back to 
regain that which we held because some- 
body was not thinking right when we 
pulled out. Now we are in Europe, we 
are dug in and have a foothold, and we 
should stay in. 

After the termination of hostilities in 
Europe and Japan, there was, as you 
know, tremendous pressure brought to 
bring the boys home. Public sentiment, 
reacting after almost 4 years of war, 
demanded speedy demobilization with- 
out securing results commensurate with 
our sacrifices and military achievements 
and without any thought as to the 
future position of this country in world 
affairs. I regret that there was not more 
prudence and fortitude demonstrated 
in meeting the popular clamor at that 
time. As a result we demobilized our 
Army, our Navy, our Air Corps, and 
largely destroyed our military machine 
within a year after we had achieved 
such costly and hard-won victories. 

Two years after the end of hostilities 
in World War II, the beautiful dream of 
permanent peace and friendly relations 
with the Soviet Union and its Communist 
satellites began to fade away. We slowly 
woke up to the fact that we had been 
fooled, trapped, and betrayed and that 
the glib assurance and facile promises of 
the Russian rulers were worth exactly 
nothing, The Communist assault upon 
Greece, the threats against Turkey and 
the unjustified closing of our corridor 
into Berlin all showed us the stern re- 
alities we had too long neglected; how- 
ever, we once again sought a painless 
solution and we took the easy way out. 

We were told on eminent authority 
from the floor of this House to pump 
some $22,000,000,000 into the economy 
of Western Europe so that the Continent 
would be revived economically, made se- 
cure for democratic government, and 
constitute a military stronghold against 
possible Communist movement or ag- 
gression. Some of this money, certainly 
in its initial phase, was well spent in re- 
lieving malnutrition if not actual fam- 
ine, due to the drought in Europe in 
1947, and restoring the productive ca- 
pacity of the mills, transport systems, 
and factories destroyed by war. How- 
ever, much of it has been relatively of 
little use, and, as I have stated before, 
any real recovery or rebuilding of West- 
ern Europe must come from the people of 
that Continent, not as the result of our 
generosity, no matter how much we 
spend. We were told, possibly in all sin- 
cerity, that if we simply furnished goods 
and materials at the expense of the 
American taxpayers, Europe would be- 
come not only prosperous but would re- 
form its archaic institutions so that 
those countries would have a genuine 
democratic basis. Of course, most of 
these results have not been attained and 
we should have known at the time that 
they would not be. For example, after 
3 years of talk, land reform in Italy has 
been barely started. Taxes in that 
country are still collected chiefiy from 
business activities or consumption, and 
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very few wealthy people in Italy make 
any commensurate returns of income 
taxes, while the American taxpayer is 
paying through the nose to carry this 
tremendous load, and while in Italy 
they make but the slightest attempt to 
impose and collect taxes, that, is from 
the wealthy people of the country. The 
rich get richer and the poor get poorer. 

France emerged from World War II in 
better condition physically than after 
World War I, but with strong socialist 
movements which succeeded in national- 
izing their banks, their insurance com- 
panies, their public utilities, and cer- 
tain automobile companies, in addition 
to the railroads and the telephone 
system which had previously consti- 
tuted a chronic burden on the 
French national budget. These so- 
cialized industries have simply followed 
the same pattern of overexpanded pay- 
rolls, inadequate initiative, and consti- 
tute a greater drain on the limited and 
poorly collected tax revenues of that 
country. In Britain we have subsidized 
socialism to the nth degree. We put 
about $5,000,000,000 into Britain in the 
last 4 or 5 years, American money, sup- 
plies, materials, and food have made it 
possible for the intellectual theorists to 
carry out their doctrinaire scheme of 
nationalizing and socializing not only the 
coal mines but the entire rail and high- 
way transport system and now even the 
iron and steel industry. I feel that our 
continuing and misguided generosity in 
this respect has simply prolonged the 
agony and increased the hardships of the 
British people by continuing an inept, 
unworkable arrangement, which would 
have otherwise fallen of its own weight. 
When it became apparent that the vast 
expenditure of funds under the Mar- 
shall plan for priming of the European 
pump would have only a limited effect, 
we were presented with the idea of a 
North Atlantic Pact. Whether you like 
it or not, you are in the North Atlantic 
Pact. 

Now, to make my position clear, I vot- 
ed against the British loan for $3,750,- 
000,000. I voted against UNRRA. I 
voted for ECA on one occasion in 1947, 
but I voted against ECA ever since. I 
voted against the reciprocal trade 
treaties, the Export-Import Bank, and 
I voted against appropriations for the 
MDAP. So, no one can say that I have 
been friendly toward the give-away 
spending programs in Europe, but now 
our backs are up against the wall. What 
have we done with this pump priming 
and this MDAP? We pumped $22,000,- 
000,000 into Europe. We have made it a 
going concern. We have rehabilitated 
the coal and the steel industries in the 
Ruhr and the Saar Valleys. It is now 
the second greatest industrial area in 
the world. It has tremendous industrial 
potentialities. 

The nations of Europe are rehabili- 
tated. Now what do we want to do? 
We want to pull out and let Stalin & Co. 
move in piecemeal, pick these coun- 
tries off one at a time and, in a year or 
so from now, solidify his gains. Then, 
whether you like it or not, you will have 
trouble. So while we are in we should 
stay in. It would, in my opinion, be a 
drastic mistake to pull out. There are 
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certain advantages in a scheme such as 
the North Atlantic Pact, but the whole 
assumption and purpose of this plan was 
to have the United States underwrite 
the defenses of Western Europe. We 
bought this plan, too, and set up in Lon- 
don one of the largest and most compli- 
ected headquarters which I have ever 
seen. The branch offices in Paris and 
Rome are likewise sizable. Under this 
erganization and the military assistance 
program which has implemented it, we 
have been trying to purchase the security 
of the Western World by furnishing 
technical assistance, materials, and con- 
siderable quantity of arms. However, up 
to now, the results have been rather dis- 
appointing. As I reported on my trip 
from Europe in December 1950, there is 
no effective military force which can pre- 
vent the Soviet Army from marching to 
the English Channel and to the Pyrenees 
as rapidly as they can travel. Our 
forces in Germany, while individually 
capable, are insufficient and too greatly 
dispersed. Our forces in Austria are 
handicapped for defense by the terrain 
and lines of communication, and there is 
throughout a lack of adequate tactical 
air support, and technical troops such 
s engineers. 

Anyone who looks at the problem 
which faces General Eisenhower will 
conclude, I believe, on the basis of simple 
arithmetic that the defense of Western 
Europe against possible Soviet aggres- 
sion will require not less than 35 and 
possibly 50 trained and well-equipped 
divisions. Likewise, a simple examina- 
tion of the facts will show that there 
are nowhere nearly that number of 
troops presently available. 

The French haye made some effort 
and, in my opinion, could make a great 
many more efforts toward the building 
up of an army of at least 20 divisions. 
The Italians have planned for an army 
of 12 divisions, but they are short of 
equipment, and it will be quite some time 
before their effective strength is any- 
where like that amount. 

The story elsewhere in Europe is the 
same. So far as I know, there are only 
two strong anti-Communist forces in 
Europe at the present time. One of 
these is the Yugoslay Army, which is 
fully occupied in defending that country 
against the surrounding Russian satel- 
lites and possibly a direct Russian as- 
sault. The other is in Spain. Aside 
from these, the best prospects, indeed, 
the only prospect I can see for building 
up an effective Western European de- 
fense in the near future lies in rearming 
the people of Western Germany. 

I am glad to note that at long last the 
administration has decided to act under 
the authority granted in Public Law 697 
of the Eighty- first Congress by recruit- 
ing some 2,500 displaced persons from 
nations now behind the iron curtain. 
However, that is only a drop in the 
bucket. Our real source of manpower 
lies in Western Germany. Unless we 
exploit it, our efforts will, in my opinion, 
come to naught . : 

The matter of rearming Western Ger- 
many and utilizing the potential mili- 
tary strength of Spain is not a new topic 
for me, and I shall not repeat what I 
have heretofore said in favor of both of 
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those proposals. In my opinion, they 
are not only desirable but absolutely es- 
sential if we are to have an effective 
force in Europe. Iam unable to under- 
stand why our State Department has not 
exerted a greater effort and made more 
prugress along these lines. While I 
have no great confidence in their ef- 
forts, and never have, and maybe never 
will, after I observed their operation on 
three or four trips to Europe, it may be 
that with the settlement of the out- 
standing economic issues between France 
and Germany and the much belated rec- 
ognition of Spain, some substantial 
progress can be made. 

At this time, as I have said, we are 
confronted not with a theory but a con- 
dition and a number of very hard facts. 
We must either strengthen our defense 
in Europe on the prospect that under 
General Eisenhower's leadership the na- 
tions „here will make a real effort to 
develop their defensive capabilities and 
that our State Department will permit 
and encourage the participation of 
Spain and Western Germany, or we 
must get out of Europe and stay out. 

As I said, I have been against all the 
giveaway programs. I have been fight- 
ing the one-worlders, the do-gooders, 
the intellectuals, and the giveawayers.“ 
So my record is clear. But my obser- 
vation now is that in the situation that 
we are now in I am willing to go the 
last mile with General Eisenhower be- 
cause the General has told us he would 
look the situation over and in 6 months 
or a year, if cooperation were not of- 
fered by the countries participating in 
the Atlantic Pact, he would come back 
and tell us. If the countries at that 
time will not cooperate, after we put 
in a certain number of divisions, then I 
say we ought to get out and stay out 
and let them go it alone. 

But now that we have fought our way 
in and we are dug in, let us not turn over 
a great rehabilitated Europe to the So- 
viets to exploit and give us trouble later 
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We ought to give help to Turkey. We 
ought to give help to Yugoslavia. We 
ought to give further help to Greece. 
We ought to give help to Spain. They 
are all anti-Communist, and they are 
the only ones that will fight. 

There are some of those who contend 
that we could, from the North American 
Continent, defend our Nation and defeat 
Soviet Russia. I wish I could share their 
view, but I am unable to do so. One 
of the great prizes for which the Soviets 
with their patience and long-range cun- 
ning are striving is the industrial area of 
norvhern France, Belgium, and the Ruhr. 
If they gain these resources and that as- 
sembiage of industrial plants and tech- 
nical skill, we shall be faced with a very 
formidable foe indeed. 

As I stated in February, if these ter- 
ritories are occupied, the people of those 
countries will cooperate. You will co- 
operate any time when you have a bay- 
onet in your back. Those who fail to do 
so will either occupy a mass grave or be 
eee to some slave-labor camp in Si- 

a. 

Quite aside from our moral obligations 
and our sympathies and any humanitar- 
ian feelings we may have, we simply 
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cannot afford to let the Russians take 
over the industrial areas of Western Eu- 
rope. There are others who have con- 
tended, with somewhat more basis, that 
Western Europe can be defended without 
the utilization of American Ground 
Forces. A plausible case can be made 
out that by sea power and air power 
alone, we can render sufficient assist- 
ance to Western European nations; and 
that they will themselves supply the 
ground armies. This, certainly, would be 
desirable and after a time it should be- 
come possible. But right now it is not 
feasible. I know of no competent mili- 
tary authority who believes that at this 
time sea power and air power alone can 
protect that vital area. As for ground 
forces, as I have said before, there are 
not yet sufficient numbers. In short, un- 
less we retain and strengthen our exist- 
ing forces there, the defense of West- 
ern Furope will be seriously weakened, 
and the moral effect upon our potential 
allies will, in my opinion, be very serious 
if not disastrous. 

There is an obvious popular appeal in 
furrishing only air power and sea power. 
It is a clean, fairly comfortable type of 
warfare, in which the casualties are far 
lower, and for which we would prob- 
ably not have to draft nearly so many 
American boys. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
Gavin] has expired. 

Mr. GAVIN. May I have an additional 
5 minutes, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. SHORT. I am sorry, I do not 
have the time to spare. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman five additional minutes. 
Mr. GAVIN. I thank the gentleman. 

Unfortunately, however, I cannot be- 
lieve, especially in the light of our Ko- 
rean experiences, that air power and sea 
power alone can be decisive, any more 
than I would want to send American 
troops into combat without adequate air 
support. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GAVIN. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Does 
the gentleman know that air power has 
not been used in the way it was intended 
to be used in Korea, by going behind the 
Manchurian line and cutting off the 
sources of supply? 

Mr. GAVIN. Yes; I fully realize it has 
not been and that is exactly what we 
do not want to happen again. We do 
not want to handicap General Eisen- 
hower. We do not want to put him in 
a strait-jacket. We do not want to 
handcuff him and shackle him and put 
him in the same position. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. If the 
gentleman is saying that our war in 
Korea has not been fought by utilizing 
every weapon that we had, I entirely 
agree. ? 

Mr. GAVIN. Certainly. I realize it 
has not been fought with every weapon; 
however, for your information, it might 
be interesting to you to know that we 
did try to build a great defense program 
back in 1948, but the administration cut 
us back from $17,000,000,000 to $14,000,- 
000,000. Then the Secretary of Defense, 
Louis Johnson, cut it back more. He cut 
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back the 70-group Air Force to 48, moth- 
balled the fleet, canceled the carrier, 
skeletonized the Marine Corps, cut back 
the ground forces, and then when we did 
go into Korea we had our boys going over 
there to fight tanks with carbines. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. That 
is what I am talking about. We have 
not been able to use our Air Force to the 
maximum effect. 

Mr. GAVIN. Certainly; I agree with 
the gentleman from Mississippi; and 
certainly we do not want to shackle 
General Eisenhower in Europe. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GAVIN. Not at this time. Please 
permit me to continue. 

If we learned any military lesson from 
our campaigns in Europe and the Pacific 
during World War II, it is that success in 
battle depends upon well-trained units 
and the closest possible coordination of 
all arms and services at the decisive 
point. And, as I just stated, even though 
in a technical sense, air power and sea 
power might do this task, the effect upon 
Western Europe of withdrawing our 
Army would be more serious than I care 
to contemplate. The popular will to 
resist communism would be weakened, if 
not destroyed and the Russians and their 
satellites would take over th? remaining 
countries there, one by one, just as they 
took over Czechoslovakia in 1948, and 
endeavored to take over Italy and 
France. 

My conclusion is that from a military 
point of view, we must augment and 
strengthen our defenses in Western 
Europe at thir time. We must recognize, 
of course, that there are limitations to 
our capacities, and we should face the 
prospect, as I hope the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and the National Security Coun- 
cil have, that we may find after a time 
that we can no longer carry the load we 
have assumed. Certainly the burden on 
the American taxpayer is heavy, and I 
regret exceedingly that we must main- 
tain such a large standing army at such 
terrific cost. Further, in my opinion, 
these efforts will come to naught unless 
in the interval, our State Department 
will use the time thus gained in order to 
obtain and organize effective allied 
armies in Spain and Germany. 

Therefore, it is my belief that at this 
time the Congress shou!d take the fol- 
lowing action: (a) authorize by law, a 
definite strength for the size of our 
Armed Forces; (b) permit the dispatch 
of troops and units, within such strength 
of the types required, to Eurcpe, without 
placing General Eisenhower in a strait- 
jacket—in other words, allow reasonable 
flexibility in meeting problems as they 
arise; and (c) place a definite time limit 
on this program, so that we will have an 
opportunity to reexamine it after 
reasonable period has elapsed, say a year 
and a half. š 

I have no more assurance than you 
that this program will work; but I feel 
that it is our best, indeed our only hope, 
for protecting our security and striving 
to avert large-scale war under present 
conditions. I therefore urge you, with- 
out regard to your opinions as to past 
transactions, or any overoptimistic esti- 
mates of che future, to support the pro- 
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gram of strengthening our military posi- 
tion, and increasing our troop strength 
in Europe. We must, within the limits of 
our resources and economy, and without 
destroying our economy through infla- 
tion and bankruptcy, build up a strong, 
well-balanced force, organized and dis- 
dosed in the best manner possible to meet 
the threats to our security. Military 
strength alone cannot solve our prob- 
lems in the absence of real statecraft 
and wise diplomacy; but I hope that this 
House—with the understanding and sup- 
port of the American people—will pro- 
vide the essential means for our national 
security. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
20 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Cote]. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have purposely waited until the 
last day of general debate and until after 
other Members of the committee and 
of the House have had an opportunity to 
express themselves on this legislation 
which is of so great importance to the 
welfare of the country and such an im- 
pact upon the lives of many of its cit- 
izens before undertaking to give expres- 
sion to my own thoughts on the subject. 

From the arguments which have been 
made to date, it is apparent that the 
major objection and criticism of the pro- 
posal comes from the minorit Members 
of the House. As a Member of the mi- 
nority my convictions on this problem 
are so deep that I feel I must express 
them, even though I may stand alone in 
the position which I have taken. 

The security of our country and the 
welfare of millions of its youth cannot 
be hammered upon the anvil of political 
partisanship. By this I do not mean to 
imply nor create the inference that par- 
tisanship has dominated the thoughts 
and deliberations of any Member of the 
House but it is obvious from many of the 
expressions which have been voiced in 
this debate that a genuine and wide- 
spread lack of confidence in the adminis- 
tration, both political and military, 
prompts many to approach this problem 
with grave misgivings. Frankly, I, too, 
share these misgivings, but the only al- 
ternative is to deny to the military au- 
thority to continue the draft for service 
and refuse to take the initial steps neces- 
sary for a long-range defense program 
through a system of universal military 
training, with the consequerce that our 
national security may be placed in 
grave peril. 

Admittedly, we are faced with a choice 
of two evils: the granting of this unprec- 
edented authority to an administration 
whose competence, both political and 
military, is seriously questioned, or to 
withhold the authority with the obvious 
likelihood that our national security may 
be placed in jeopardy and the terrific 
price again be required to be paid in 
dollars and lives which past experience 
has shown to be inevitable. 

The choice is not an easy one; either 
course is fraught with grave conse- 
quences but between two evils, I choose 
the former with great reluctance. The 
choice is made with some degree of con- 
fidence, based perhaps upon hope, that 
times may change the complexion of the 
administration and the military. The 
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foreseeable future offers no reasonable 
expectation that times will remove the 
need for a strong Military Establishment 
to protect this country. 

It is quite apparent from the discus- 
sion on the bill so far this week that the 
major criticism has been centered in 
that portion of the proposal with respect 
to establishing a program for universal 
military training. There seems to be lit- 
tle, if any, disagreement with the need 
for extension of the draft for service. 
Consequently, my further remarks will 
b> devoted to a discussion of some of the 
objections that have been raised. 

It is quite understandable that a dis- 
cussion of a proposal such as this should 
generate a degree of feeling and expres- 
sion of emotional outburst. Although 
a pattern for universal military train- 
ing has been recommended for three 
decades by many of our most outstand- 
ing and earnest citizens who are con- 
cerned about the costs of our national 
defense and the effectiveness of the Mil- 
itary Establishment, this is the first 
time that such a legislative proposal has 
been considered by the House. The pro- 
posal itself is contrary to all of our his- 
toric traditions. It is contrary to our 
concepts of the American way of life. It 
involves disruption of all American 
homes. It involves interference with 
the lives of individual young men. 
It provides for regimentation under 
military auspices and training of a 
military nature. It entails substan- 
tial costs in money. It carries the 
seeds of a military autocracy. All of 
these are repugnant to the American 
thought. Therefore, it is entirely natu- 
ral that the feeling of the Members 
should be one of resistance to embarking 
upon a program such as this for the first 
time in history, especially when coupled 
with the thought that it is to be admin- 
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the confidence of the people. 

This reluctance I feel, however, gen- 
erates basically from the emotions of the 
heart rather than from the dictates of 
the mind. It is not necessary for a per- 
son to be in a high position or in the in- 
ner councils of Government for him to 
realize that the world is in a desperate 
situation. With hundreds of thousands 
of men engaged in conflict in Korea, the 
peace and stability of the world is threat- 
ened in many places throughout the 
world, all of them stemming from the 
ambitious designs of a ruthless godless 
handful of dictators whose power is great 
and whose cunning is sinister. So long 
as this threat remains it is imperative 
that this country preserve its national 
security in the most effective means, 
This can best be accomplished by the 
expansion of its own defenses and, at the 
same time, giving assistance and leader- 
ship to the other countries of the world 
who likewise are threatened with the 
same danger. Only the blind and unrea- 
soning person would deny this fact. 
Therefore, it is quite natural that there 
should be emotional expressions when 
our mind prompts us to do something 
which our heart and instinct tells us is 
wrong or undesirable. I am sure the 
public and posterity will forgive us. 

There are those who say that we should 
defer consideration of a permanent 
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training program until after the need 
for service has ended and the world pic- 
ture has clarified materially. It is the 
same old argument as has been voiced in 
years past. The arguments voiced this 
week are the same as those we heard a 
decade ago when this country again was 
faced with ruthless aggression by law- 
less, irresponsible, and godless persons, 
It has voiced many, many times in the 
past; it is the argument of not trying to 
repair your leaky roof while it is rain- 
ing, and always when the sun shines re- 
fusing to make repairs because tempo- 
rarily there is no need for it. In my 
opinion there is no time which is more 
appropriate to give consideration to such 
a program than right now when we in 
Congress and the public generally are 
feeling the realities of war, the full im- 
pact of mobilization, of disrupted homes, 
of manifold economic dislocations and of 
high taxes and of high debt. 

What are the alternatives? We all 
admit that the country cannot bear the 
terrific financial burden of a large stand- 
ing army, as a permanent policy. Most 
of us recognize that in the future it is 
unlikely that there will be time for us to 
prepare and equip our citizens for the 
Nation’s defense as has occurred in the 
past. Scientific progress has wiped out 
the walls of protection previously given 
to us by the oceans around us and the air 
space overhead. We cannot be sure 
what, if any, allies we may have in case 
hostilities are begun by this gang of 
brigands who are bereft of reason and 
recognize only the power of force. The 
time is no more appropriate than right 
now for us to give thoughtful considera- 
tion to a permanent program which will 
provide the country with a degree of de- 
fense which our economy can well sup- 
port without serious interference with 
the normal pursuits of life. This bill 
does not establish the program of train- 
ing itself, it simply sets in motion certain 
machinery for the development of a pro- 
gram subsequently to be approved by 
this or successor Congresses, entirely in 
keeping with the wish and will of the 
people at all times. The program may 
be changed at any time by the Congress. 
Control of the nature of the program 
and its continuance remains constantly 
within the hands of Congress and there 
is no dominating voice or veto coming 
from either the military of the Chief 
Executive. 

Argument has been made that this bill 
should be divided into separate titles, 
one dealing with the draft for service 
and the one dealing with draft for train- 
ing. I, too, feel that it was a mistake 
at the beginning to have the two phases 
of this problem, both of which are com- 
mon to our national defense, to be inter- 
woven in such a fashion as to make it 
difficult for the Congress to understand 
or to give expression to its views on the 
two issues involved. This objection, 
however, is one which relates to the form 
of legislative contents, rather than 
the substance of the legislation itself, 
It is a criticism of the mechanics 
of legislative processes rather than the 
contents of the legislation. As the bill 
is now written, it is entirely possible for 
the issues to be drawn by appropriate 
amendment by which the Members can 
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voice their position for or against the 
program for military training. Conse- 
quently, now that the legislative process 
has progressed to this point, with the 
two matters interwoven in the fashion 
in which they are, I feel it would be a 
serious mistake for us, at this late date, 
to try to completely revise the bill so that 
two matters can be treated separately 
and distinctly. The opportunity for ex- 
pression and for decision on the major 
points of issue can be resolved without 
splitting the bill into its several titles. 
In taking this position I recognize that 
I am not entirely consistent with previ- 
ous attitudes on the subject; however, I 
am more interested in obtaining affirma- 
tive action on these two proposals than 
I am in the legislative niceties of statu- 
tory draftsmanship. 

Complaint is also made that the bill 
contains no numerical ceiling.on the 
over-all size of our Military Establish- 
ment. With this complaint, I concur 
completely. Historically, the Congress 
has insisted on controlling the size of our 
Military Establishment by imposition of 
statutory ceilings on the number of 
people within the components of the 
various military services, except during 
actual wartime operations. Whether 
this ceiling should be fixed at 3,200,000, 
3,500,000, or 4,000,000 is of no great con- 
sequence but it is of the utmost im- 
portance that some ceiling, within those 
numbers, be imposed and by the imposi- 
tion of them, the Congress is in a posi- 
tion to control the size of our Military 
Establishment and indirectly control 
their deployment, which leads me to 
another major objection voiced to the 
bill. 

Argument has been made that there 
is no limitation upon the area or the 
places where troops might be used and 
that, therefore, the Congress has lost 
control of our national defense and 
failed in its constitutional responsibility. 
Even though this country has engaged in 
a formal pact with certain countries of 
northern Europe with respect to our 
common defense, there remains strong 
resistance to the implementation of this 
commitment by the sending of troops 
abroad. 

First let me emphasize that it is my 
firm conviction that the control of our 
Military Establishment should always 
remain with the Congress. Any respon- 
sible Commander in Chief should wel- 
come the opportunity of sharing his re- 
sponsibility with the Congress in making 
decisions of such grave consequence as 
sending military forces abroad into for- 
eign areas. It was a mistake of the 
gravest sort for the President to have 
taken the position that it was within his 
right to send troops to Europe to imple- 
ment the North Atlantic Treaty without 
consultation with or approval by the 
Congress. However, the proposal to 
place statutory limitations upon the use 
of our Armed Forces carries with it con- 
sequences of such grave implications, 
that I fear that great harm might be 
done by it. Unforeseen situations de- 
velop with such suddenness and rapidity 
in these modern times that it is conceiv- 
able any rigid limita ion on the geo- 
graphical use of troops would impair the 
Nation’s security. No one, except a 
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dozen men in Moscow, knows what the 
future holds. Can we afford to take a 
chance by tying the hands of our mili- 
tary? I think not but it seems to me 
that control by and responsibility of the 
Congress is reasonably safeguarded 
through the imposition of a numerical 
ceiling on the over-all strength of our 
Military Establishment, and, too, we 
must remember that the Congress al- 
ways, through the power of limitations 
upon appropriation bills, retains the 
control of our Military Establishment. 

Therefore, strong as I am of the view- 
point that the people, through Congress, 
must always keep a dominant hand upon 
the size and use of our Military Estab- 
lishment, as between writing into this 
legislation a restriction against the use 
of troops in any particular area abroad 
which runs the danger of seriously un- 
dermining our national security, or of 
relying upon a numerical ceiling and the 
appropriation authority of Congress to 
regulate the problem, I think the course 
of wisdom prompts choice of the latter. 

Another factor must also be considered 
in connection with this matter. What 
psychological effect will such a restric- 
tion have upon our present allies and 
the other members of the North Atlantic 
Pact? Already we hear reverberations 
from foreign capitals regarding the Sen- 
ate action a couple of days ago in its 
treatment of this same problem. Such 
a course will be completely misunder- 
stood abroad—it will give discourage- 
ment to our friends and encouragement 
to our enemies, 

Now the final major objection to the 
proposal is that the program for mili- 
tary training contains no termination 
date. To my mind that is one of the 
advantages of the program and one of 
the strongest arguments in its favor. It 
is to be a permanent program, designed 
to develop a large reservoir of civilians 
who, at one time during their lives, have 
had some minimum of military experi- 
ence by way of basic military training. 
I can think of nothing which would be 
more of a guaranty against this country 
becoming militaristic than that each of 
its citizens have had some military ex- 
perience and some short period of their 
life spent under military control. 

The real danger of a system of perma- 
nent universal military training as I sce 
it, and the major argument against it, 
from my viewpoint, is that by adopting 
it and once it is in force and operation 
it might cause the country to acquire a 
sense of false security in the belief that 
since all of its citizens have had military 
training, therefore, it need not look to 
the other phases of a military estab- 
lishment which are so essential to an 
adequate military defense, such as a 
standing army of adequate size, modern 
implements of war and equipment, air- 
planes and guns and tanks, and so forth. 
However, that is a problem for the future 
to deal with and is not of immediate 
concern. 

But the reason why, in my view, the 
training program should have no termi- 
nation date but rather should be perma- 
nent is so that every American youth 
can plan his life in such fashion that 
this period of training can be worked 
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in a period most suitable to fit his pro- 
gram of life. With a termination date 
in the training program then it would 
be the tendency for each individual to 
defer fulfilling his obligation or making 
plans to meet it in the hope and perhaps 
expectation that some future Congress 
would fail to extend the law. The pub- 
lic interest is amply and completely safe- 
guarded at all times under the terms of 
this bill with respect to the continuance 
of a training program. If at any time a 
majority of the Members of the Congress 
representing the will of the people feel 
that the need for a training program 
no longer applies, they can suspend all 
further inductions into the training pro- 
gram by simply passing a concurrent 
resolution which does not require the ap- 
proval of the Commander in Chief or 
President, 

Mr. Chairman, it is not a happy deci- 
sion that prompts me to support this 
legislation. Instinctively I rebel against 
the regimentation of the military, 
against the thought of universal con- 
scription either in wartime or in peace- 
time. What idealism I still retain after 
years of public service prompts me still 
to shun a move such as this but the reali- 
ties of the modern world, the actualities 
of recent history, and the evidence of 
hostile or imperialistic action on the part 
of the Kremlin, prompt me to support it. 

As between choosing conscription for 
national defense, of giving every citizen 
some degree of training, or following the 
only other course through which our na- 
tional defense can be maintained, that 
of having a large standing army of pro- 
fessionals at a vast and terrific financial 
cost and of maintaining a Reserve force 
of substantial size, I prefer the former: 
a small well-trained professional Mili- 
tary Establishment and a tremendous 
reservoir of trained civilians. 

Mr. Chairman, there may be some who 
hesitate and equivocate on this proposal, 
there may be some who counsel delay, 
there may be those who voice fear and 
apprehension for the effect that this pro- 
gram will have upon our moral and civic 
life, but as for me, I am ready to act, I 
am ready to decide now and for those 
actions and those decisions I am ready 
to answer to my country, to my con- 
science, to my posterity, and to my God. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
40 minutes to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. pEGRAFFENRIED]. 

Mr. pEGRAFFENRIED. Mr. Chair- 
man, I wish it had been the opportunity 
and privilege of every Member of the 
` House to listen to the learned discussion 
which has taken place during this de- 
bate thus far on both sides of the aisle. 
I also wish it had been their privilege 
to be present to have just heard the re- 
marks of my distinguished colleague 
from New York, a member of our com- 
mittee, who I believe is admired and 
whose views are respected by every Mem- 
ber of the House. 

I have listened to the statements made 
here today and the debates that have 
taken place in the last few days; I lis- 
tened to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Gavin] and his very fine re- 
marks, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Corn]. and after listening to them 
and to the remarks of our distin- 
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guished colleague from California IMr. 
JOHNSON], and possibly others from 
the other side of the aisle, I have arrived 
at the conclusion that this bill is going 
to receive considerable support from 
both sides of the aisle, and that this is a 
bill which I believe, when it finally comes 
out of the House, will not only represent 
the views of the majority of the Mem- 
bers of this House on both sides of the 
aisle, but also will represent the views of 
a majority of the American people. 

As has been said during these debates, 
a Member of the House has to be close 
to his people. He is naturally close to 
his people. Sometimes we have to advo- 
cate measures, in order to satisfy our 
conscience, which a majority of our con- 
stituents might not at that particular 
time endorse. But, ordinarily, realizing 
the fact that we are their representa- 
tives, we try to represent their views— 
the views of a majority of them—as far 
as we can conscientiously do so. 

When this bill came before our com- 
mittee I wondered about the advisa- 
bility of reducing the draft age below 
19. If you will pardon a personal ref- 
erence, there have been other personal 
references made during these debates, so 
please pardon me for making a personal 
reference. 

Thad three sons in the last World War. 
One of them was taken into the Army 
immediately after he graduated from 
high school, and served as a GI in Eu- 
rope in the Third Armored Division of 
the First Army. He was wounded twice 
in Germany. My eldest son served in 
the Navy in foreign service, both in the 
Pacific and Atlantic areas, for several 
years. My second eldest son was in the 
Army and served in the Pacific, on 
Saipan, for a considerable period of time. 
So I realize the heartaches of the par- 
ents of America when they consider the 
thought of their 18-year-old boys being 
taken away from home and sent into 
combat areas at such a tender age. I 
consulted with our distinguished chair- 
man about that matter, and considered 
it, and I probably never would have per- 
suaded myself to vote to reduce the age 
below 19 if I had not been convinced by 
what my distinguished chairman said 
and by what General Marshall and 
others said when they testified before 
our committee that we had to do that if 
we intended to make the pool large 
enough so that some of these deserving 
reservists, many of whom had reached 
an age beyond which the present draft or 
this bill and who were in service, some 
with a family back home who had put in 
years of service in the last war, could 
come home. It was obvious that it was 
necessary for us to reduce the age limit 
if they were to be brought home within 
a reasonable time, so I agreed to support 
the bill reducing the age to 18%. But 
I want to say that I agree thoroughly 
with what has been said many times on 
this floor, to the effect that the average 
18-year-old boy has not the discretion 
that a man on the front lines should 
have. It is heart-rending for me to 
think of the number that we have at 
that age and younger today. We did, 
however, place in this bill a provision 
that no 18-year-old boy could be sent 
into a combat area outside the territorial 
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limits of the United States or its Terri- 
tories or possessions, and I think that 
when we did so we placed a very im- 
portant provision in the bill. 

I know that when you talk to many of 
the generals they say there is not much 
difference between boys of 17, 18, 19, and 
20, and that some of them at 18 are just 
as mature as others at 20; yet we know 
a boy who is not quite mature when he 
reaches 18 is certainly a little more so 
when he reaches 19, and that on the 
average boys of 19 and 20 are more ma- 
ture than those of 18. 

Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. pbEGRAFFENRIED. I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. TEAGUE. Would the gentleman 
state to the Committee that the Defense 
Department proved beyond doubt that 
they had to have our 18-year-olds? 

Mr. DEGRAFFENRIED. I could not 
say that to the gentleman from Texas; 
I could not say that they proved beyond 
doubt. I say after listening to General 
Marshall and others who testified before 
our committee, and after conferring with 
our chairman and other members of the 
committee who have been in Congress 
much longer than I, that I decided it was 
necessary as far as my own vote was 
concerned. 

I would like to state one reason why 
we have reduced these standards for in- 
duction. I called on Selective Service 
headquarters to give me as nearly as 
they could the percentage of young men 
subject to the draft who had been re- 
jected for all reasons. They did sub- 
mit to me a list of the various States 
and the percentage of rejections for the 
months from the 1st of July through Oc- 
tober of 1950. You would be astounded 
at some of the figures. 

In one great State of the Union the 
percentage of rejections was 60.7 percent 
of all examined for mental reasons alone, 
and that included many boys in high 
school, as brought out by our colleague 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
DurHAm], In my section of the country, 
the southern area, the average for 12 
States was 34.9 of rejection for mental 
reasons alone. The physical rejections 
were very small—around 5 or 6 percent. 
In areas all over the United States the 
percentage of rejections for mental rea- 
sons alone ran to approximately 20 per- 
cent—I believe it was 18.7 percent to be 
exact. That is all in the record of the 
hearings. Those figures were introduced 
by me in the hearings. So we concluded 
that in order to make this pool sufficient- 
ly large these standards of induction 
should be reduced to where they were 
back in January of 1945. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. pbEGRAFFENRIED. I yield to the 
gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr, WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I want 
to congratulate my distinguished friend 
for putting those facts before the com- 
mittee. That is, in my opinion, the rea- 
son why the selective service part of this 
bill certainly must be passed. May I also 
ask the gentleman, who is a member of 
the Armed Services Committee, whether 
he would not think it proper that we 
amend the bill now before the House to 
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provide that the pool of eligible reg- 
istrants between the ages of 19 and 26 
shall be exhausted before we start draft- 
ing the 1844-year-old boys? 

Mr. pEGRAFFENRIED. I will say to 
the gentleman from Mississippi that I 
think his suggestion is a very worthy 
one to be considered, worthy of the seri- 
ous and deliberate consideration of the 
Members of this House, but I want to 
say also that we should consider on the 
other side of the picture the way we have 
this bill written a man does not have to 
speculate as to when that other pool is 
going to be exhausted. He does not have 
to sit back and wonder: Well, how long 
will it be before I am going to be called 
in. “Should I continue to pursue what 
I am doing now or what should I do?” 
Under the way we have it written, he 
knows when he becomes 18 ½ years of 
age, unless he is deferred, that he is 
going to be called into the service of 
his country. He does not have to spec- 
ulate. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. pEGRAFFENRIED. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. The 
gentleman is right in his contention that 
many are being rejected because of their 
failure to pass the mental examination. 
But, can the gentleman explain to me the 
paradox of rejecting these thousands of 
young men on the one hand because they 
are not able to pass the examination, yet 
on the other hand deferring 75,000 men a 
year because they happen to be intel- 
lectuals. 

Mr. pEGRAFFENRIED. Well, I will 
say this to my colleague that we do not 
have any provision in our bill to defer 
75,000. That is in the Senate bill. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. The 
gentleman will admit, though, that it 
has been proposed again and again by 
competent authorities. 

Mr. pEGRAFFENRIED. Yes. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL, Intel- 
lectual authorities. 

Mr. vEGRAFFENRIED. Yes. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? : 

Mr. pDEGRAFFENRIED. I yield to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I hesitate to ask 
the gentleman this question because he 
has been very fair, calm, and collected 
in his discussion of this matter. I can- 
not understand why the system whereby 
the people were drafted in 1917 and went 
to war and built up manpower enough 
to beat the world is not just as good 
now. 

Mr. pEGRAFFENRIED. Well, I re- 
spect the views of my colleague from 
Massachusetts very highly. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. pEGRAFFENRIED. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. HINSI- AW. I was very much in- 
terested in the gentleman's statement 
concerning deferment for mental 
causes. I have heard from people in 
some parts of the United States that 
today some of these young men, smart 
alecks, if you please, have discovered 
that if they commit a misdemeanor they 
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could be deferred, so they have com- 
mitted misdemeanors for that purpose. 

Mr. pEGRAFFENRIED. Weil, I do 
not know about that. 

Now I have some other things that I 
want to discuss. In our investigation 
and hearings which, as has already been 
stated, lasted over a period of months, 
we also found that in the high schools 
of this country—and we are all anxious 
for our boys to receive a high-school 
education; we think they are certainly 
entitled to that—over 120,000 graduated 
last year after they became 19 years 
of age, and we did not think it was right 
to take a man out of high school in 
March or April or May when he was 
going to graduate shortly thereafter. 
That is why we placed the provision in 
the bill that a man in high school in 
his senior year, who was pursuing his 
course satisfactorily, should not be 
drafted before his 20th birthday or his 
graduation, whichever should come first. 
We tried not to discriminate against 
anyone in this bill. We did defer all 
the members of ROTC senior units, and 
we did have a provision in here that 
would defer a man to the present aca- 
demic year before he was to go, if he 
was called, and we had another broad 
provision in here under which it was 
announced a day or two ago that a 
method was going to be devised whereby 
a mental test would be given and then 
in addition to that men in their fresh- 
man year, in the first half of their class 
and in the first two-thirds in the sopho- 
more year and three-fourths in the jun- 
ior year might be deferred. 

There is a great university in my home 
town, the University of Alabama. I 
naturally have the interest of that in- 
stitution at heart. I have the education 
of the youth of this country at heart and 
in mind. I know we need to preserve 
all the brains and technical skill we can. 
At the same time, as I said a few mo- 
ments ago when I asked the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. DURHAM] to 
yield, and read from these hearings, the 
thought occurred to me that we might be 
giving them too much leeway, that there 
was no limit to the deferments they 
might make. 

After listening to General Hershey, for 
whose views I have a good deal of re- 
spect, I wondered how that provision 
would be put into effect and whether we 
would ultimately, without intending to 
do so, while trying to preserve the brains 
and skill of this country, yet make too 
much of a discrimination between the 
man who is able to go to college and the 
one who is not; because when I look at 
this proposition of service to our coun- 
try, I do not think that just a temporary 
interruption in a man’s education always 
means that he will not come back and 
finish. 

If you will pardon another personal 
reference, may I say that three of my 
boys were in the service for a period of 
years. Each came back and completed 
his education. Two are practicing law 
in Tuscaloosa now. The other took a 
master’s degree out in California but is 
now back in the Navy, and has been 
serving in Korea and Japan. 

So while it might interfere with a 
man’s education, we do not want to dis- 
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criminate too much, because when a man 
has the determination to get an educa- 
tion in these days he can do it. How 
many of you know men who worked their 
way through college? I am looking at 
one of my colleagues right here, from 
Alabama, who deserves all the credit in 
the world. If aman wants hard enough 
to get an education, he usually finds the 
way to do it, even though it is delayed. 

As far as the universal military train- 
ing part of this bill is concerned, he 
would lose only 6 months. Five hundred 
thousand men will be taken away from 
their education for a period of 6 months’ 
training, and then placed in the Re- 
serves. Any man who will let 6 months 
of basic training interfere with his col- 
lege education just does not want an 
education. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. pbEGRAFFENRIED. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. AYRES. I congratulate the gen- 
tleman on his three fine sons, and also 
on his son who went into the service at 
18. I believe the gentleman has pre- 
sented a very convincing argument, that 
perhaps the boys of 18 are too young to 
be drafted. My question is this: If they 
are too young at 18 to be drafted, why 
should we permit them to enlist and be 
turned over to the military under their 
sole jurisdiction? 

Mr. vEGRAFFENRIED. Does the 
gentleman mean, Why should they be 
permitted to enlist at 18 or under? 

Mr. AYRES. That is right. 

Mr. pEGRAFFENRIED. One of our 
greatest States in this Union is known 
as the Volunteer State. When you find 
a man who is adventurous enough and 
feels that he is mature enough to enlist,‘ 
we have always given him that privilege, 
But I cannot see as a matter of logic 
from that, that we should say, “When 
you boys become 18, we are going to 
force you to go into the service whether 
you want to or not.” 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. pEGRAFFENRIED. I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. KILDAY. We know that many 
18-year-old volunteers have made ex- 
cellent soldiers. The Marine Corps par- 
ticularly would testify to that. As the 
gentleman says, some 18-year-old boys 
are mature and some are not. The boy 
who volunteers is the mature 18-year- 
old. If he is not, he has no desire to 
volunteer and his parents will not let 
him. But when you put out the dragnet 
you get the mature and the immature 
at the same time. 

Mr. pEGRAFFENREID. I agree with 
the gentleman. 

So in regard to the educational mat- 
ter I have been bothered more by that 
in connection with this bill than any- 
thing else in the bill. My distinguished 
colleague from Texas has offered an 
amendment which, if adopted by the 
House, would leave it to the local boards, 
as I understand it, to fix the matter of 
deferments just like they are handling 
it now. I suggest to the Members of the 
House that the proposed amendment is 
certainly worthy of their serious consid- 
eration. 
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Another amendment, if we do not 
adopt that one, which I think could be 
seriously considered by the House, would 
be, in addition to the ROTC units that 
we are deferring, and in addition to the 
statutory period of deferment to the end 
of the academic year, to place a top limit 
on the number, say from 300,000 to 400,- 
000, who in addition could be deferred, 
and put some limit on them beyond 
which they could not go. That is sim- 
ply a matter for the Members of the 
House to consider. 

To get down to the UMT part of this 
program. We are all in favor—or prac- 
tically all of us—in favor of continuing 
the draft. We may not all agree it is 
necessary to go below 19. Some of us 
may think we ought to go to 18. But 
we all realize the seriousness of the sit- 
uation today. Therefore, there is not 
too much discussion or debate here about 
continuing the draft. I want to say to 
my friends on both sides of the aisle that 
regardless of what you advocate here to- 
day I know you are sincere in what you 
believe. You may be right. None of us 
knows when he is right or when he is 
wrong. But I believe you certainly are 
sincere. I say to the gentleman from 
Missouri I regard him very highly, as he 
knows. I know he is sincere in every- 
thing that he has told the House. I 
know how he loves freedom and how he 
loves liberty. I know what is in his 
heart. I admire him and respect him. 
But I say to you gentlemen that we are 
now in probably as serious a time as we 
have ever been in. Universal military 
training is something I have always be- 

_lieved in. I have always believed we 
should have it in some form, I myself 
am not afraid of this country being Prus- 
sianized. I believe we had over four and 
one-half million men in the armed serv- 
ices in the First World War and probably 
over 13,000,000 men in the Second World 
War. I do not see any danger now of 
this country becoming militarized or 
Prussianized. I do not believe the peo- 
ple feel that way about it. But I do be- 
lieve that the people of America today 
are more concerned about our lack of 
preparedness and our failure to prepare, 
than they are about us becoming mili- 
tarized or Prussianized. 

Certainly if you are really for universal 
military training with the concessions 
that have been made here, as our distin- 
guished chairman stated yesterday that 
this plan to be brought back by the Com- 
mission could be amended on the floor of 
the House, and could be rejected or ac- 
cepted, you will find that acceptable. So 
we on the committee have never con- 
templated that any Commission which 
was later appointed could just write any 
kind of a plan they wanted to and come 
up here and jam it down the throats of 
the Congress. We never had that in 
mind atall. To show you we were think- 
ing about the importance of the civilian 
in America, we have a provision in the 
bill that this Commission must be com- 
posed of three civilians and one mem- 
ber from the Reserve and one from the 
Regular Establishment. I believe that 
a provision is written in the bill which 
provides that the chairman must be a 
civilian. 
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So we had that in mind and we always 
thought that regardless of the provision 
of this concession which was made here 
yesterday about being permitted to make 
amendments on the floor of the House, 
that we we would have some distin- 
guished members of that Commission to 
help us in submitting a proper plan. 

What would you say, for example, if 
the former distinguished Senator from 
New York, Mr. Wadsworth, would hap- 
pen to become a member of that Com- 
mission? It has never been our idea 
that we would just have some mediocre 
men on that Commission. Of course, we 
have no way of knowing just who would 
be appointed to the Commission, but we 
always had in mind that they would 
come back to the committee with a plan. 
From time to time they would be con- 
sulting with various members of our 
committee, and particularly our chair- 
man, about that plan. You know they 
would be getting his advice and sugges- 
tions, and the advice and suggestions of 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. KILDAY], 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr, 
Brooks], and the gentleman on the mi- 
nority, and when this plan came back to 
the Armed Services Committee it would 
have their views already in it, to some 
extent. Then, when we got through 
talking about it, before we ever brought 
it to the House, we would have a confer- 
ence with them and talk it over. Then, 
when that measure finally comes to the 
floor of the House, it will represent the 
combined views of the members of the 
Commission and of the Armed Services 
Committee. 

Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. pbEGRAFFENRIED. I yield. 

Mr. TEAGUE. Does the gentleman 
believe you will ever have a better Com- 
mission than you have already had, and 
does the gentleman believe you will have 
any better information than you have 
now? Does not the committee have suf- 
ficient information right now to go ahead 
5 write a universal military training 

ill? 

Mr. pEGRAFFENRIED, I will say to 
my distinguished colleague from Texas 
(Mr. TeacueE] that we know if we write 
a bill now it is not going into effect now. 
If the plan goes into effect 2 years from 
now, it might be well for us to consider 
and deliberate about the plan for the 
next 2 years. It would be well for the 
Commission to consider it quite a while 
and for us to consider it quite a while. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DbRGRAFFENRIED. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Can the gentleman 
think of any more important job that a 
man could be appointed to do than to 
figure out a sound, long-range military 
policy for the United States, to secure its 
citizens and its institutions? It is ob- 
vious that we can command the best 
talent in the United States for this job. 
The President, I hope, will select such 
men. They will be available to him. 

Mr. pEGRAFFENRIED. I cannot. I 
say to the members of the committee we 
have to face this matter of universal 
military training sooner or later, and we 
might as well face it today. Sometimes 
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we might be a little better off if there was 
some reason for acting than if we try to 
act on it after we get back into a period 
of complacency. The able gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. SHORT], in present- 
ing this matter before the committee 
the other day made the statement that 
we had demobilized too rapidly after the 
last World War. I agree. But why? 
Because we had all gone back into a 
spirit of complacency; because every 
time Russia makes a threat against us 
we get serious and say we are going to do 
something about it. When the troops 
start losing ground in Korea, and I pause 
to call attention to the fact that I read 
yesterday our casualties last week were 
over 1,400 over there, but when these 
things happen we say we have to do 
something aboutit. Then the next thing 
you know, Russia starts talking about 
peace and makes some flimsy, friendly 
gesture, and we get right back into the 
same spirit of complacency that we did 
when we demobilized too quickly after 
the last World War. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Chalr- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. pEGRAFFENRIED. I yield. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. The gentle- 
man has made a good point. It seems 
to me that the danger of Prussian ele- 
ments in a universal military-training 
program need not be feared in America. 
It is inherent in our national point of 
view. I do not want to take too much 
of the gentleman's time, but I simply 
wish to concur in his general proposi- 
tion regarding the distinction between 
the Prussian type of military training 
and the kind that undoubtedly would be 
evolved in this country where our tradi- 
tion is contrary to the Prussian point of 
view. In other words, it was not the fact 
that training was universal which made 
Prussianism the odious thing that it 
was. It was rather the philosophy of a 
national leadership devoted to dicta- 
torial power which produced terrible re- 
sults. The democratic ideal in America 
will be embraced in a universal type of 
training if we hold on to the basic ideals 
of this country. And if we should lose 
those ideals nothing would save us any- 
way. 

Mr. pEGRAFFENRIED. I appreciate 
the contribution of the gentleman from 
Arkansas, I cannot yield further at this 
time, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to say in conclusion that we 
have heard lots here today and through- 
out this debate about what happened 
in past years, the mistakes of the past, 
and all that; and I admit that there have 
been many mistakes, but let us remind 
ourselves that here we are in April 1951 
facing the future and it is our responsi- 
bility to prepare our country for what 
we face. 

We have got to get behind something 
and somebody; we have got to unite on 
some plan; we have got to have a fixed 
plan that cannot change from day to 
day. I tell you right now that we should 
have confidence in our present military 
leadership, in General Eisenhower, Gen- 
eral Bradley, and these men who suc- 
cessfully led us through the last war. 
If we have not, in whom can we have 
confidence? We are not going to have 
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any others. If we destroy the confidence 
of the people in them we destroy their 
confidence in the men who have got to 
lead us through the next war if we have 
one. It is illogical to do that. 

When General Eisenhower came over 
here I had met him once when we went 
over to the Pentagon a year or two ago, I 
sat at table with him and had lunch. 
But I never knew the man really until 
he addressed the Members of both 
Houses of Congress and then came be- 
fore our committee and the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee and submitted to ques- 
tioning for a number of hours, then that 
night talked to the American people. I 
listened to him again, I just had not had 
enough of what he had said and I lis- 
tened to him again when he talked to the 
American people over the radio. I want 
to tell you that that man inspired a feel- 
ing of absolute confidence in me and I 
felt that he was one man who could suc- 
cessfully lead us should we be forced into 
another war. : 

He accepted the responsibility which 
he has today not because he wants it, 
for he has had all the honors any man 
could possibly want; he accepted it mere- 
ly as an act of patriotism to try to keep 
us in or restore us to peace. It is just 
too bad if we cannot get together under 
his leadership. 

The day after he got through here I 
picked up a paper and read either an 
editorial or article which said that Gen- 
eral Eisenhower in what he was doing 
was simply the tool of Dean Acheson. I 
laid the paper down; I felt discouraged; 
I just felt that now, what America needs 
is a real leader and she has one in Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, and can we not all get 
together on any one thing? 

He says that the way he outlined is 
the way to preserve peace, and I believe 
with the experience that he has had we 
should follow his suggestions of leader- 
ship. Talk about a military dictatorship 
and people being afraid of it and afraid 
of being Prussianized, why, as one gen- 
tleman, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, said here today, there is not any 
man in America more popular with the 
people of America than General Eisen- 
hower right now. I agree with what he 
said about that. What the people are 
afraid of is that we are going to con- 
tinue to stay unprepared. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. pEGRAFFENRIED. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Not be- 
ing critical at all, may I ask the gentle- 
man if he thinks that General Eisen- 
hower or someone else determines 
whether we shall take part in war? 

Mr. pDEGRAFFENRIED. I do not think 
anybody has a determination of whether 
we take part in a war; I think it largely 
depends upon what Russia does. 

Much has been said about UMT. I do 
not care exactly what plan of UMT you 
work out, I believe we must have some 
meritorious plan of UMT to secure the 
future. If we are for UMT let us support 
the bill, let us go on record as being for 
UMT or being against it. 

Now, as to what the local posts of the 
Legion and veterans think about this 
matter, let me say this: There has been 
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some talk about it being supported by 
only those higher upin the Legion. Here 
is a letter from Chilton County Post, No. 
6, of Clanton, Ala., not written lately but 
back in March, asking me to support this 
measure in full, requesting that I sup- 
port it as a one-package proposition. 
Here is a telegram from George Huddle- 
ston, Jr., department commander of the 
American Legion at Birmingham, Ala., 
supporting it. My son is commander of 
the Farley W. Moody Post at Tuscaloosa, 
Ala. I know they are for it. Here is a 
letter from the auxiliary ladies of the 
Farley W. Moody Post, No. 34, of Tusca- 
loosa, Ala., requesting that I support the 
universal military training bill now on 
the calendar. 

I have others here, including the tele- 
gram from the national commander. As 
far as I am concerned, I believe the peo- 
ple of Alabama as well as elsewhere hate 
to see their sons drafted, but I want to 
tell you one thing right now and that is 
that I believe the majority of the people 
of Alabama, the people of my district, 
are in favor of some plan of universal 
military training. I do not believe they 
want their sons to go into combat when 
they are not properly trained. 

Now, we talk about expenditures. 
General Marshall told our committee, as 
has already been stated, that if we estab- 
lish this UMT system, within a period 
of 2 years after it is established he has 
hopes of reducing our standing Army be- 
low what it is even now, although we 
might be somewhat in peril at the time, 
but if things got no worse, because then 
we would have a trained reserve ready to 
take the place of the standing Army. So 
it is bound to save money, as our distin- 
guished chairman and others have told 
you. If you want economy, it seems to 
me you should be for this bill, if you 
want preparedness you should be for it, 
if you want our youth to have a chance 
to survive in any combat which may 
come, you should be for it. They ought 
to have combat training which is pro- 
vided in this bill, that is the basic train- 
ing provided in this bill, because any man 
can become a combat soldier whether he 
is at the front or not. The front lines 
will not mean too much in another war. 
The man in a cobbler shop a thousand 
miles from the front or hundreds of 
miles from the front may be an infantry 
man in the next minute in the event of a 
paratroop landing. So they all need 
training. 

I want to tell you that this great com- 
mittee, led by my distinguished chair- 
man, has done a good job. The gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Vinson] may be 
something in the nature of a Sherman 
tank when he comes up here to put 
through legislation, as I believe was 
stated, but whenever he tries to put 
through legislation here in the House it 
is not because he is trying to hoodwink 
or fool anybody, it is because he believes 
it is for the best interests of his Nation. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. pEGRAFFENRIED, I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. Would it not be much 
more feasible, in view of the many ar- 
guments the gentleman has made, not to 
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draft 18-year-olds at this particular time 
because we cannot have a UMT and a 
drafting of 18-year-olds both, but rather, 
increase the draft age perhaps to 27, 
start your UMT program with the 18- 
year-olds, as they move into college or 
as they proceed through high school, or 
as they work into the National Guards 
or otherwise? 

Mr. DbrGRAFFENRIED. I have not 
given that question enough considera- 
tion to really be able to answer it. At 
the present time I think we have about 
as good a bill as can be worked out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Alabama has expired. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. DONDERO]. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, we 
are now considering Senate bill No. 1. 
The title of the bill is to provide for the 
common defense by extending the draft 
law with certain modifications. 

The second subject in the bill is to es- 
tablish for the first time in the history 
of the United States compulsory military 
training, referred to in the bill as uni- 
versal military training. Its correct 
designation should be compulsory. In 
its present form, I shall vote against the 
bill. The gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. BARDEN] has introduced H. R. 
3364. This bill deletes compulsory mili- 
tary training, provides for induction at 
age 19, the same as in existing law. It 
provides for a maximum service of 24 
months instead of the 26 months pro- 
vided in the measure now before us. I 
intend to vote for the Barden bill. 

I am not opposed to extension of the 
draft and sincerely believe that in the 
present world condition it is necessary 
that we do this in the interest of na- 
tional security and defense. 

Wartime conscription is one thing; 
peacetime compulsory military training 
is quite another. One is a wartime ne- 
cessity; the other is far from being a 
necessity. 

To establish universal or compulsory 
military training in America is to import 
an Old World disease. It involves the 
regimentation of our young men, Such 
a policy would serve in the end to mili- 
tarize our economy, against the wishes 
of the people. 

In the long run, it would lead to mili- 
tary domination, to the Prussianizing of 
our Government. That is something the 
proponents have been trying to accom- 
Plish for 28 years. 

I do not believe our Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, as a policy-making body, have 
evolved into a Prussian-style general 
staff. Neither do I believe that the re- 
sponsible members of that body are seek- 
ing or even desire to control our Govern- 
ment and our economy. 

I do believe that compulsory military 
training would open the way. It would 
present the opportunity. It would, I be- 
lieve, be the seed from which might 
spring the growth of American militar- 
ism; a growth which would strangle our 
free enterprise system, our free political 
institutions, and, finally, our essential 
liberties. 

It seems that recent statements on 
this floor, to the effect that already the 
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military is planning to take over in war- 
time all important functions of our Fed- 
eral Government, were based upon a sin- 
gle document. It was a handbook, out- 
lining prewar policies of the German gen- 
eral staff, and was circulated among high 
ranking officers in the Pentagon. 

This book, I am told, revealed how the 
German general staff planned to take 
over in wartime all administrative, judi- 
cia}, and legislative functions of govern- 
ment and dominate absolutely all eco- 
nomic activities of the German people. 

I do not think that the men who lead 
our Armed Forces took this outline of 
German general staff policies seriously. 
They must have known all about those 
policies long before the book was circu- 
lated. All of our high ranking officers 
are students of the art and theory of war. 

However, the fact remains that this 
book was required reading among our 
military leaders. It demonstrates the 
magnitude of the temptations which 
even the ablest and most patriotic of 
those men in the Pentagon would face, 
should compulsory military training 
create a favorable field here, for Prus- 
sianized thinking. 

In view of these facts, this bill, to- 
gether with selective service law improve- 
ments, looks entirely too much like an 
effort to cram compulsory military train- 
ing down our throats, by forcing us to ac- 
cept it as an integral part of necessary 
wartime conscription. 

Legislation to strengthen the draft law, 
and legislation for compulsory military 
training, if we must give the latter any 
consideration at all, should be handled 
in two separate bills. 

Compulsory military training presents 
a definite threat to our free institutions 
and our personal liberties. Until 1940, 
the year before World War II, this coun- 
try never accepted peacetime conscrip- 
tion. We did so then because it was 
plainly evident that a World War was 
only a few months away. At that time, 
compulsory military training was not 
even seriously considered. 

Neither Congress nor the people liked 
either of them. I do not think they like 
them now. 

It is my conviction that the people of 
the United States know, by reason of 
their common sense, that extension of 
the draft, from time to time as needed, 
can serve all the requirements of na- 
tional defense. They know that the 
draft can serve these requirements, even 
in the event of all-out war. 

Furthermore, it is my conviction that 
the people of the United States actively 
abhor universal military training, be- 
cause they know history has shown that 
compulsory military training has never 
won a war for any country. 

Those countries where compulsory 
military training was in effect, have been 
forced to depend for victory upon na- 
tions which had rejected military train- 
ing as repugnant to free men. 

Conscription and compulsory mili- 
tary training are ideas which have 
their roots in the quarreling nations of 
Europe, and not in America. While we 
have accepted conscription solely as a 
wartime necessity, we have always re- 
garded compulsory military training, 
and its attendant evils of regimentation 
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and possible militarism, as hateful and 
contrary to our traditions. 

The advantages of this policy are 
manifest in the military record of our 
Republic since the day of its birth. 
These advantages are manifest in the 
rise of the United States to world promi- 
nence and power unparalleled through- 
out the history of the earth. 

I should not neglect to say that these 
advantages are apparent in our record 
thus far in the Korean war. 

In spite of all the political difficulties 
put in the way of our far-eastern high 
command, almost unaided except by 
half-trained South Korean troops, they 
have prevailed against an enemy far 
greater in numbers. There is reason to 
think they will continue to do so. 

It may be said that our traditional 
hatred of peacetime conscription and 
compulsory military training grows out 
of the fact that many of our ancestors 
came from Europe to America to escape 
long years of military training. My own 
father was sent to this country from 
Italy, in 1854, when he was only 15 years 
a to escape compulsory military train- 
ng. 

My grandparents sent him to this 
country because they knew that compul- 
sory military training would keep him 
in army camps for seven of the best 
years of his young manhood. Even in 
those days, many Europeans hated and 
feared the consequences of the very 
things now proposed for America in this 
bill. 

In conclusion, I think I should point 
out that those of us who are conservative 
enough to oppose this proposal may be 
attacked by so-called liberals. We may 
even be called reactionaries. 

But let me say to you that opposition 
to this proposal marks us, not as reac- 
tionaries, but as conservatives in the 
sense that we seek to conserve the free- 
dom of our young men from regimenta- 
tion and to preserve our free institu- 
tions and the essential liberties of the 
people. 

Let us strengthen our selective serv- 
ice law, sufficiently to fulfill all of our 
military needs, but let us reject any and 
all proposals for compulsory military 
training, which would open the gate to 
the very evils against which we are mo- 
bilizing today. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as she may desire to the gen- 
tlewoman from Ohio [Mrs. BOLTON]. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, the 
very distinguished Committee on Armed 
Services has presented to this body 
a bill which has two distinct and 
separate aims: First, the drafting of 
young men for active service in the 
Armed Forces in such numbers as the 
Defense Establishment deems necessary 
to meet the contingencies of this very 
grave moment in the world’s history; 
second, to establish a formula under 
which there shall be what is termed uni- 
versal military training. 

I have the highest respect for the emi- 
nent gentlemen who make up this power- 
ful and important committee and for the 
distinguished gentleman from Georgia 
{Mr. Vinson] who has long been its 
chairman, Iam sure that each of them 
has nothing but the highest sense of obli- 
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gation to the people of this great coun- 
try and that each is making every effort 
to secure legislation which acts in the 
best interest of the United States. 

I would call attention, however, to the 
fact that there is a wide and vigorous 
difference of opinion among the members 
of the committee over this bill—differ- 
ences not of a political nature, but of 
deeply considered judgment. I do not 
recall any such cleavage except in the 
matter of the President’s request for 
House agreement in the appointment of 
a military man to the office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense. When the majority of 
this House last fall took the responsi- 
bility for setting aside a law passed in 
1947 after the most careful considera- 
tion of and with unanimous agreement 
to the basic principle enunciated by the 
wise men who established our unique 
form of government—that in these 
United States control of military power 
should be in civilian hands—this coun- 
try was laid open to a course of action, 
the second step of which is being pre- 
sented to us in Senate bill 1: Control by 
this same military of the education of 
our youth. 

Do the people of this country want 
this step to be taken or do they believe, 
as I do, that there is a better way—an 
American way—to set up even at this 
late date a method of military instruc- 
tion under civilian control that origi- 
nally was considered one of the essen- 
tials of freedom? 

Mr. Chairman, there is no one in this 
House who desires a true and construc- 
tive peace more sincerely than the Repre- 
sentative from the great Twenty-second 
District of Ohio. My constituents have 
suffered tragically, not only from both 
World Wars but also from the Korean 
battles. They desire peace as never be- 
fore. They insist that war begets more 
war and that we must find the sure road 
to peace. They recognize that it is the 
United States which must lead the world 
out of the darkness and chaos of war 
into a climate in which peace may be 
born and grow to full maturity. 

Wars do build wars—of that there is no 
doubt—but until the fanaticism, the 
greed, the selfishness of nations can be 
held in check, until these have been 
curbed sufficiently to permit peace meas- 
ures to replace them, there seems to be 
no other method possible save that of 
material, visible strength. 

But that should not mean the aban- 
donment of fundamental principles in- 
digenous to our unique national struc- 
ture. 

Do not misunderstand me. 

I do not come before this House ask- 
ing for disarmament, but I do come be- 
fore you to insist, so far as it is in my 
power, that our methods of procedure 
and the formula set, give this great coun- 
try a strength that will be recognized 
throughout the world as invincible and 
be in keeping with our true belief and 
8 in the principle of freedom under 
God. 

To me it is not in keeping with the tra- 
dition of the Committee on the Armed 
Services to submit to this House a bill 
that confuses issues and methods as does 
S. 1. On the very face of it is the im- 
plication that the Congress’ emotions can 
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be so played upon as to bring about re- 
sults which could not be accomplished 
were the membership not thrown off 
balance. 

Every Member of this House knows 
that emotion and considered thinking do 
not go hand in hand. Anger another 
deeply, and most will lose control, say- 
ing and doing things they will regret all 
of their lives. Pour the miasma of fear 
over the people until their breath is 
shortened, their sight impaired, and 
where is their sanity of judgment? 

It has long been the method of the 
party in power to create an atmosphere 
of fear which beclouds the vision and 
saps the courage of many men and 
women. The cry of “wolf, wolf” has 
long been heard in the land—so long that 
we no longer have confidence left in 
those in whom we should be able to trust 
implicitly. There is great possibility of 
fatal tragedy in this, for any thoughtful 
person knows that the world stands 
upon the edge of a burning caldron into 
which a sudden misstep could plunge 
mankind. What the United States does 
at this time may be the deciding factor 
in the future of our world. Such steps 
as we take should not be taken in con- 
fusion of mind under emotions largely 
resulting from fear. 

Whatever we do, if we are to build 
the strength we, as a Nation, must have 
to lead the battle against darkness, must 
be clearly understood by the people and 
decided by them. This measure as pro- 
posed is not clear nor is it forthright, 
proposing as it does to achieve the en- 
action into law of a procedure whose far- 
reaching implications are beclouded and 
certainly are not understood. 

I reiterate what I have already said: 
that action taken under stress of emo- 
tion cannot be sound, a false move on 
the part of the United States, not out 
beyond our borders but right here in the 
very center of government, may tip the 
scales toward defeat of the principles 
fot whose protection and development 
this Nation was born. When emotion 
runs high among the people, it is the 
duty of government to so clarify every 
action to be taken that thinking can be 
freed and sane judgment can be attained, 

This, Mr. Chairman, this legislation 
as presented to this great body does not 
do. Indeed, it would seem to have the 
unwritten purpose of making confusion 
rather confounded. As the representa- 
tive of nearly a million people, I must 
protest this method. I must do all that 
lies in my power to insist that the ad- 
ministration be not permitted to use 
double talk. It is failing the people of 
this country whose representatives we 
are. 

My confidence in Americans is very 
Great. I believe that they can be de- 
pended upon to act with sanity and 
judgment, once they know all the facts. 
It angers me deeply to have those in 
high places treat them and treat us as 
if they—and we—were children, to be 
cajoled or frightened into obedience. 

Yes, the world is an armed camp with 
spurts of war now here, now there. It 
is no more than common sense to build 
a practical and material strength that 
will preserve our free way of life and 
make it possible for us to be successful 
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champions of freedom. Is this, there- 
fore, a moment for us to take a second 
step away from the basic principles of 
civilian control of our Armed Forces and 
our educational processes and so weaken 
the very sound basis of our national 
structure? 

Once upon a time there were minute- 
men—there was a militia. Every man 
had his gun and knew how to use it, 
Every boy was taught the skill required, 
either by his father or his uncle or some- 
one in the village who knew how to 
teach him. 

You cannot tell me that the citizens of 
this country are any less ready to learn 
the necessary skills and to see that their 
sons, too, know them. 

This is no longer a simple process, this 
knowing how to use the weapons of self- 
protection and the defense of freedom. 
It takes more complex methods of pro- 
cedure, just as the whole mechanics of 
living have become complex beyond be- 
lief. But surely that does not mean that 
every man cannot find free ways to ac- 
complish these purposes. I believe that 
a way can be, must be found to develop 
in every youth growing into manhood, 
a deep love of his country and under- 
standing of his responsibility to her in- 
stitutions, to her future; to take his part 
in her life, in her strength, in her prog- 
ress. I do not believe our search for a 
way to do this is helped by this legisla- 
tion as introduced. 

Let me remind you that the terms used 
are in themselves deceptive and dis- 
turbing, “universal military training.” 
What is universal about it? Where is 
there any recognition of the fact that 
for every soldier at the front today there 
must be at least eight trained men be- 
hind it in a line, a part of which, at least, 
is right here in Washington? Where is 
there provision for the men who do not 
qualify for that front-line job? Is there 
any reason why men with flat feet or 
broken ear drums, with a leg gone, but 
with minds that work—often overtime— 
why these and others should not be 
trained in skills with which to serve, with 
which to man those millions of positions 
behind the men of the line? If it is to 
be universal training where is the title 
covering these? 

A IV-F is not a pariah, Mr. Chair- 
man. If we are to fortify the road to 
peace, if we are to be ready for all con- 
tingencies, we would need all of our man- 
power, and we would need to have every 
man know his own strength and how to 
use it for the best interests of his country. 

But I see nothing in this bill, Mr. 
Chairman, that would insure us such 
training. I believe that those things 
pertaining to what is inaccurately called 
universal military training should be 
separated from the bill and an eventual 
bill be brought to the House which would 
face issues squarely in words every 
American will understand. I have no 
doubt of the action our citizens would 
want once they face the reality of Amer- 
ica’s need of them and the world’s need 
of America’s strong leadership in the 
difficult but no less imperative battle to 
retain freedom on the face of the earth. 

Feeling as I do, that our responsibility 
as citizens and as the representatives 
of the citizens of this still free country 
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is to clarify issues and give to the people 
that upon which they can form sane and 
sound judgment. Iam particularly glad 
that the debate of these days has given 
to those in authority, a clearer concept 
of the method that must be used as 
Americans’ will to express themselves in 
the real interests of Americans. 

The announcement by the distin- 
guished chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee that he now proposes to 
bring in an amendment which will keep 
the principles of universal military 
training, but will do no more than set 
up a commission to bring in a detailed 
blueprint of the what and how as en- 
visaged by the administration, for both 
Houses to pass upon, increases one’s be- 
lief and confidence in the democratic 
processes as we understand them. I am 
convinced that the people of this country 
are already facing up to the cold real- 
ization of life, and that they are taking 
hold of whatever sound methods are put 
before them, supporting them with a 
renewed loyalty and a greater patriotism 
than has been theirs in many a long day. 

The draft title of the bill undoubtedly 
will be amended in various particulars 
next week. It has been my opinion that 
changes might be made at this time 
which would make it mandatory for the 
Selective Service Board and its branch 
boards to consider the many elements 
that must be maintained if the country 
is to weather what will at best be hard 
sledding. 

Up to this time there has been little 
evidence that Selective Service has any 
broad national picture or that there is 
true cooperation with the many vital 
nonmilitary services. To give you an 
example; The farmers of Ohio, the grow- 
ers of vegetables under glass and other 
such, have had their trained men lit- 
erally snatched from them by draft 
boards whose sole viewpoint appears to 
be industrial and urban. One of my 
own constituents, when he was refused 
deferment for a highly skilled green- 
house man, was told: We don't need 
your vegetables, we have more in stor- 
age now than we need.” Have we? 
8 now—but what of 6 months or 
a year from now? Greenhouse men take 
a lot of training just as do dairy farm- 
ers. 

That, the armed services have no com- 
mon plan for recalling reservists units 
has been a source of many grave injus- 
tices and much bitterness. Neither of 
these are conducive to high morale or 
a cohesive service. This, of course, is not 
part of the legislation before us. I speak 
of it merely to emphasize the need of 
a more thorough Nation-wide plan fully 
understood and supported by the peo- 
ple to use our not-so-great manpower to 
the very best possible advantage and in 
such wise that the spirit of every service- 
man and civilian worker will be fused 
into an invincible though intangible 
strength—to defend this country and to 
uphold freedom in the world. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Byrnes]. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, too often, when we debate 
controversial and far-reaching legisla- 
tion, such as the bill before us, we are 
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apt to ignore the basic principles which 
have always motivated us as a Nation. 
We become enmeshed in the technicali- 
ties, we are swayed by the pull-and-tug 
of conflicting interests and emotions, 
and we lose sight of the very principles 
which have served as our guideposts 
since the day this Nation began. 

Let us not, as we make the momentous 
decisions involved in this legislation, 
forget the basic principles governing our 
approach to the Military Establishment 
which have guided us since the days of 
George Washington. 

Those principles can be briefly stated. 
They reject the idea of a huge standing 
Military Establishment in time of peace, 
with its tremendous cost and its dangers 
of military domination, and they con- 
template a comparatively small stand- 
ing force, large enough to meet the im- 
mediate threats to our national security, 
backed up by a large, well-trained citi- 
zen Reserve or militia, ready to spring 
into instant action when danger ap- 
proaches, As expressed in War Depart- 
ment Circular No. 347 on August 25, 
1944, our policy calls for a professional 
peace establishment—no larger than 
necessary to meet normal peacetime re- 
quirements—to be reinforced in time of 
emergency by organized units drawn 
from a citizen Army Reserve, effectively 
organized for this purpose in time of 
peace. 

Mr. Chairman, our action on this bill 
will decide whether we are to continue 
to follow the principle of a small stand- 
ing force backed by Reserve units, or 
whether we are to embark upon the 
principle of a huge standing force—a 
policy which has led to the eventual 
ruination of every nation which has 
adopted it. 

If we here reject the provisions of this 
bill calling for the establishment of a uni- 
versal military training program, then I 
I say, Mr. Chairman, that we have re- 
jected the principle of a citizen army and 
that we have embarked on the road 
to a permanent, huge standing force 
which will wreck our economy and lead 
eventually to the domination of our 
country by the military men who control 
that force. 

Why do I say this? 

If we reject universal military train- 
ing the only known method of insuring 
a strong, well-trained Reserve force, 
then we have only two alternatives. We 
can decide to take the risk of inadequate 
preparedness, and we would be blind, 
indeed, if we failed to recognize in the 
world around us a danger which calls 
for the utmost in preparedness, or we 
can protect our lives and liberties by 
authorizing and appropriating funds for 
a huge standing force. Without the 
strong citizen Reserve that UMT will 
eventually provide, we must do one or 
the other: take the risk of inadequate 
preparedness and, in the process, en- 
courage the aggressor or establish a 
standing force large enough to meet any 
eventuality, and such a force, Mr. Chair- 
man, will not require 3,000,000 or 4,000,- 
000 men, but it will require a force in 
being at all times into the foreseeable 
future approaching World War II 
strength. 
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For these reasons, I am struck by the 
inconsistency of some of the amend- 
ments which are proposed to this leg- 
islation. I refer particularly to those 
which would strike out the UMT provi- 
sions of this legislation and those which 
would limit the size of our Military Es- 
tablishment. 

If we strike out the UMT program, Mr. 
Chairman, we cannot, if we have the 
security of this Nation at heart, put any 
efiective limitation on the size of our 
standing forces. If we strike out UMT, 
we will have killed, for all practical pur- 
poses, our Reserve establishment. It 
will wither and die on the vine for lack 
of manpower. With a weak and ineffec- 
tive Reserve establish nent, with our en- 
tire reliance placed upon our standing 
forces, who would dare tamper with our 
national security by imposing drastic re- 
strictions upon the size of that force? 
Without a soundly conceived Reserve 
establishment, 10,000,000 men in the 
standing forces would not be too much 
for minimum security. 

I do not want to leave the impression 
that we will not require a relatively large 
standing force during the uneasy period 
which lies ahead. Our lack of well- 
trained Reserves, caused by both the lack 
of a universal military training program, 
which is the fault of Congress, and the 
lack of a sound Reserve program, which 
is the fault of the Pentagon, will require 
a much larger force than would be neces- 
sary if we had both a working UMT pro- 
gram and a sound Reserve program in 
operation. When these things have been 
accomplished, and I am hopeful that 
Congress and the Pentagon will both 
move swiftly toward that end, we can 
then think about the reduction of our 
standing force. In that connection, I 
think it is the responsibility of Congress, 
if it provides the means to bring about 
strong Reserve forces, to set limits upon 
the size of our Military Establishment. 
Until we have those Reserve forces, how- 
ever, I believe we must recognize the 
need for a larger standing force than 
would otherwise be necessary. 

As part of my remarks, I will include 
correspondence which I have had re- 
cently with the Secretary of Defense 
concerning the principles which underly 
our Military Establishment. I hope that 
the members will find time to read them. 
The Secretary, briefly, reaffirms the prin- 
ciples which I have stressed. You will 
note, Mr. Chairman, that the Secretary 
states that universal military training 
“is the only practical way to hold down 
the size of our force on active duty, keep 
the cost of our defense program within 
reasonable limits and insure the 
strengthening of our democratic tradi- 
tions against any danger of military 
domination.” K 

Manckr 14, 1951. 
The Honorable GEORGE C. MARSHALL, 
Washington, D. C. 1 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: My correspondence 
reflects much confusion in the mind of the 
average citizen over the kind of Military 
Establishment which will be required during 
the uneasy period which lies ahead. Recent 
congressional debates, I believe, demonstrate 
the depth of that confusion, 

The need for a strong national defense 
organization is generally taken for granted, 
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but there is a great fear on the part of many 
that a very large Military Establishment will 
cause serious economic difficulties, particu- 
larly if the present situation prevails for 
some time to come. I believe you yourself 
have warned against a possible letdown in 
civilian morale if we build such an establish- 
ment and have no immediate use for it, 

Much of this confusion, I am convinced, 
stems from a lack of understanding of the 
basic principles upon which our armed 
establishment rests and, in many cases, from 
an ignorance of the very existence of such 
principles. In the present situation, for in- 
stance, many people believe that an increase 
in our armed potential must necessarily re- 
sult in the creation of a large standing army, 
draining away our substance and lessening 
the capacity of the Nation to produce. 
Faced with the dilemma of how we are to 
survive if we do not build up large forces 
and how we are to preserve our society if 
we do, many are led to rationalize them- 
selves into the belief that the need for large, 
trained forces does not exist, or that we must 
risk postponing their creation until the crisis 
is upon us. They forget, or do not know, 
that there is a third methcd—a method 
which many of us haye assumed is the basic 
principle guiding our military policy today. 

I refer to the “general principles of na- 
tional military policy to govern preparation 
of postwar plans” laid down by you when 
you were Army Chief of Staff in War Depart- 
ment Circular 347 on August 25, 1944. This 
circular rejects the principle of a large stand- 
ing army and accapts “the conception of a 
professional peace establishment (no larger 
than necessary to meet normal peacetime 
requirements) to be reinformed in time of 
emergency by organized units drawn from a 
citizen army reserve, effectively organized for 
this purpose in time of peace.” 

In spite of the fact that the Army has 
failed to develop a sound reserve program in 
the postwar years, it has been my assump- 
tion that this principle still governs our 
planning and that we are relying upon this 
concept to provide trained forces quickly, 
should war strike, without having them con- 
stantly under arms during what may be a 
long period of tension. Naturally, our 
standing force—the professional peacetime 
establishment—must be increased in view 
of the world situation, but I have assumed 
that we cannot increase it to a size larse 
enough to meet any contingency and, there- 
fore, our major reliance must be placed upon 
a citizen army: If such an army is well- 
organized, well-trained, and ready to spring 
into action in case of war, I believe you will 
agree it represents almost as effective a de- 
terrent to the aggressor as a large standing 
army. In addition, it would not constitute 
such a drain upon the economy. 

My purpose in writing, therefore, is two- 
fold. First, to clarify my own thinking, I 
inquire whether the principles set down in 
the above-mentioned circular still govern 
our military planning, If they do not, I 
would sincerely appreciate learning what 
principles now form the basis for national 
policy in this connection, 

Secondly, in either event, I strongly urge 
you to call to the attention of the American 
people, at the earliest possible time, the ex- 
istence of basic principles governing military 
planning during this period, spelling out 
those principles carefully so that all may 
understand. It is difficult for ordinary citi- 
zens, and perhaps soldiers do not appreciate 
this, to distinguish between the various com- 
ponents which make up our Armed Forces 
and to fit them into their logical place in 
an over-all scheme of things. I have no 
doubt that the American people, if they are 
given the opportunity to understand the 
basic reasoning behind our military policy 
will find it much easier to support the sacri- 
fices necessary to give that policy full mean- 
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ing. It seems to me that a general clarifica- 
tion of this whole matter, Mr. Secretary, 
would be invaluable at this time. 
Sincerely yours, 
JOHN W. BYRNES, 
Representative in Congress, 


THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, March 19, 1951. 
Hon. JOHN W. BYRNES, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dran MR. Byrnes: The thoughts you 
set forth in your excellent letter of March 
14 are fundamental precepts in the plan- 
ning of our Military Establishment. The 
Department of Defense is completely com- 
mitted to the thesis that our force of troops 
on active duty should be held to the small- 
est number consistent with our security and 
that this force should be reinforced in time 
of acute danger by the calling to duty of 
well-organized and well-trained National 
Guard and Organized Reserve units, 

The policy enunciated in War Department 
Circular No. 347 on August 25, 1944, has 
always represented the military policy of our 
country. It is still our policy. However, 
it has become tragically apparent that we 
can never hope to have a trustworthy citi- 
zens’ reserve of adequate dimensions unless 
some provision can be made for a regular 
flow of trained young men into these civil- 
ian units. It has been the lack of such a 
dependable flow of trained manpower that 
has prevented us from going as far as we 
would have desired toward transferring re- 
sponsibility for our national safety away from 
our forces in being to the National Guard 
and Reserve. 

In order that we may give more effective 
expression to our historic policy of shun- 
ning a large professional Military Establish- 
ment without exposing our Nation to pos- 
sible annihilation at the hands of an ag- 
gressor, the Department of Defense is cur- 
rently urging the Congress to enact a per- 
manent program of universal military train- 
ing and service. This is designed to do the 
very things you stress in your letter as im- 
portant to a soundly conceived national- 
defense program. 

It will enable us to build up the expanded 
force we need to meet the immediate threat 
to our security. At the same time it will 
infuse real vitality into our Reserve compo- 
nents sO we can count on them to take 
the field swiftly and effectively whenever 
the need arises. With such a program, we 
will be assured of the greatest pro- 
tection for our country at the smallest cost 
in men and money. 

The Senate has already passed the uni- 
versal military training and service bill by 
a vote of 78 to 5. I hope the House will 
approve a bill that makes the same endur- 
ing contribution to security as the Senate. 
I am convinced such a measure represents 
the only practical way to hold down the 
size of our force on active duty, keep the 
cost of our defense program within reason- 
able limits and insure the strengthening of 
our democratic traditions against any dan- 
ger of military domination. 

In the course of the hearings on the bill, 
all the members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and the civilian officers of the Department 
of Defense have sought to give the clearest 
possible picture of the philosophy under- 
lying our advocacy of universal military 
training and service. I recognize that there 
is still great confusion on many basic points, 
and you may be assured that I shall con- 
tinue to do everything in my power to ex- 
plain exactly what it is we hope to accom- 
plish through this approach to national se- 
curity. 

Faithfully yours, 
G. C. MARSHALL. 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
40 minutes to the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. SHAFER], 
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Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Chairman, I rarely 
take the floor of the House. Today, I 
think, is the first occasion I have asked 
for time in several weeks. I am going to 
use a number of quotations in my talk, 
all of which are well documented and 
will appear in the RECORD. 

Mr. Chairman, human memory can 
become exceedingly short in the heat and 
fury of battle—even in the heat and 
fury of a parliamentary battle of ideas 
and policies such as we are engaged in 
here this week. 

Memory is especially short, under the 
stress and confusion of controversy, 
when it comes to recalling the back- 
ground and origins of the conflict. 

Yet sometimes it is extremely im- 
portant to make the deliberate effort to 
remember. Sometimes that remember- 
ing helps define and clarify the very 
issues at stake. 

With that purpose of defining and 
clarifying the issues, I want to quote a 
brief statement to you. I ask you to 
listen closely to these words—and now I 
am quoting: 

The realities of the situation are that if 
such legislation (that is, universal training 
legislation) were enacted tomorrow it could 
not possibly be put into effect at once. In 
view of the demands made on our military 
forces by the Korean aggression, it is clear 
that we could not possibly make available 
the installations and trained military man- 
power to put a universal training program 
into operation at this time or in the imme- 
diately foreseeable future. Accordingly, it 
does not seem to me immediately necessary 
for the Congress to enact universal training 
legislation. 


That is the end of the quotation. 

This line of reasoning is not new to the 
Members of this House. It has been 
offered during this debate by those who 
see no reason for hurrying or being hur- 
ried into a decision of this importance, 
I doubt, however, whether this position 
has been as well or as briefly stated by 
anyone on this floor. It states the case 
concisely: There is no immediate neces- 
sity for enacting UMT because UMT can- 
not be put into operation “at this time 
or in the immediately foreseeable 
future.” 

But it is not primarily the clarity or 
the common sense logic of this statement 
which prompts me to place such em- 
phasis upon it. 

The significance of the statement I 
have just quoted is that these are the 
words of the President of the United 
States. They were contained in a let- 
ter—in duplicate letters, to be exact— 
under date of August 29 of last year. 
These letters were addressed to the 
chairmen of the House and Senate 
Armed Services Committees (House 
hearings, p. 132). 

In consequence of these letters—and 
that was their clear intent—work on 
UMT legislation was abruptly halted in 
both committees. 

In the Senate committee, that work 
was then at an advanced stage. A bill, 
endorsed by the American Legion, was 
ready for final action. We have the word 
of Chairman Jondsox that 

It was then in its fourth revision; all con- 
troversial matters had been ironed out satis- 
factorily. (Senate hearings, p. 24.) 
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Later, Senator JoHNsoN said, relative 
to the President’s letter: 

We had a bill ready and ready to report it, 
and at the request of the Commander in 
Chief we withheld action. (Senate hearings, 
p. 213.) 


The bill was not so far along in the 
House committee. But early this year, 
in commenting on the President’s letter 
to the committee, the distinguished 
chairman said: 

That simply means this: In going down to 
this age of 18, with world conditions as acute 
as they are and as uncertain as they are, 
probably everyone who is drafted, of what- 
ever age for many, many days and possibly 
several years in the future probably will be 
called right into the service and there won't 
be much opportunity of any set-up of the 
universal military training. (House hear- 
ings, p. 132.) 


Now there is another statement I 
would like to call to your attention. 

When the Senate Preparedness Sub- 
committee reconvened on January 10 of 
this year to resume consideration of 
draft and manpower legislation, Chair- 
man JoHNson reviewed this bit of past 
history. Then he added this most sig- 
nificant statement: 

Now the over-all picture has changed 80 
that I think it is obvious that we have more 
important things to do than debate stand- 
by legislation for the future. (Senate hear- 
ings, p. 24.) 

His very next sentence appears to ex- 
plain what he meant by “more impor- 
tant things to do.” He said: 

Our present national emergency makes it 
imperative that we look to a program suffi- 
ciently realistic to meet this country’s im- 
mediate needs. 


Let me sum up the situation as it stood 
when the two congressional committees 
convened after the start of the new Con- 
gress. With the worsened situation in 
Korea; with the President’s earlier an- 
nouncement of plans to send more troops 
to Europe, and with every indication that 
substantially more manpower must be 
mobilized for active military service, 
there was certainly nothing to change 
the position on UMT taken by the Presi- 
dent in his letter of August 29. And there 
obviously were more important things 
to do than debate stand-by legislation for 
the future.” 

How does it happen, then, that we find 
ourselves where we are this afternoon— 
embroiled in just such a debate on stand- 
by legislation for the future? How does 
it come to pass that we find UMT legisla- 
tion now on the must list? How dees it 
happen that this controversial issue has 
been tied to a piece of necessary legisla- 
tion—the draft-extension bill—with a 
mandatory deadline of July 9? Above 
all, how does it happen that the UMT 
provisions now before us, and the UMT 
provisions already adopted by the other 
body, are not those of the original Legion- 
sponsored UMT bill so near approval in 
the Senate Armed Services Committee 
last August and reintroduced in both 
Houses this session? How does it happen 
the current bills are substantially differ- 
ent? 

These questions are important because 
the answer is important. That answer 
not only tells why we are in the situation 
and confusion we are in here today, but 
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it clarifies and sharpens up the real issues 
now before the House. 

First. Because one man has claimed 
full responsibility, and has claimed it in 
the almost defiant statement to the 
House committee (T am not admitting 
it; I am telling you; I did it’—1I shall 
name that man. And because he is a 
military man, first, last and always, even 
though he holds a supposedly civilian 
post, Iam going to phrase my answer to 
the questions I have raised in military 
analogy. 

Perhaps both he—and the American 
people—will understand the import of 
that language. 

We are today embroiled in this issue, 
under pressure of an arbitrary dead line, 
under pressure of administration de- 
mands and warnings, for just one reason, 

That reason is that Gen. George C. 
Marshall, Secretary of Defense, has de- 
cided that now is the strategically proper 
D-day for establishing a firm beachhead 
in the United States for his brand—and 
the Pentagon’s brand—of permanent 
universal military and national service. 

General Marshall acknowledged— 
under sharp questioning by the Member 
from Texas [Mr. Kitpay]—that the 
Marshall bill combined and intermingled 
the two things, draft extension and 
UMT—so that “it is practically impos- 
sible to separate” them—House hearings, 
page 24. 

He acknowledged before both com- 
mittees that he was joining the two items 
under the stress of the present emer- 
gency, because of a fear—and I am 
quoting— that we will once again throw 
aside all our military power whenever 
our sense of urgency subsides”—Senate 
hearings, page 25. He made it plain that 
he doubted whether UMT would be 
adopted if postponed. Here are his very 
words: 

I am strongly of the opinion that if you 
ever divorce this phase (that is, UMT) from 
the bill we are sunk again. (House hear- 
ings, p. 25.) 


Then he went on to say this—and 
mark these words well: 
I do not want us to delay to get this into 


law. I want to get going. (House hearings, 
p. 25.) 


There you have it. 

General Marshall wants the beach- 
head established now—under the cover- 
ing barrage of necessary emergency 
draft-extension legislation. 

There, Members of Congress, are the 
marching orders. 

Second. The situation even has its 
humorous aspects. It is obvious from 
the record that the general took mem- 
bers of his own army, both in the Penta- 
gon and in the Congress, completely by 
surprise. 

When General Marshall announced 
the new approach—the beachhead 
Strategy—to the Senate committee on 
January 10, Senator Morse, who was by 
no means adverse to the strategy, ex- 
pressed his surprise. Senator Morse 
said, addressing the general and the 
committee: 

Unless there is something wrong with my 


ears, I recall distinctly in recent days, in 
answer to questions that I put to members 
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of the Military Establishment before our 
committee, they testified that they did not 
favor going ahead with it (UMT) at the 
present time. * * * I think the chair- 
man will share my view. 


General Marshall assured him that 
now, at least, there was nothing wrong 
with his ears: 

You heard correctly. * * * Here is a 
proposal that combines the present emer- 
gency with the future enduring program. 
(Senate hearings, p. 28.) 


And it certainly appears that the gen- 
eral caught his own Defense Department 
flat-footed. Asa result, a lot of midnight 
oil was burned in the Pentagon, getting 
the new law ready for the Congress to 
rubber stamp. 

When Secretary Marshall appeared, 
Monday, January 10, before the Senate 
committee, he did not have the bill 
ready. He said it would be in form later 
in the week—Senate hearings, page 27. 

The following Monday, in answer to 
a query, Assistant Secretary Rosenberg 
said: 

We will have the bill surely this week. 
(Senate hearings, pp. 153-154.) 


The next day Chairman JoHNSON very 
sharply rebuked the Defense Depart- 
ment for the delay, commenting, caus- 
tically: 

We have something else to do besides 
practice. * * * They— 


Meaning the Defense Department— 


have had since last September to get the 
bill ready. 


Secretary Rosenberg explained, apolo- 
getically: 

We are working on the bill, drafting all 
night tonight. (Senate hearings, p. 215.) 


Later, on January 23, when General 
Marshall was before the House com- 
mittee, the Member from South Carolina 
{Mr. Rivers] called his attention to the 
omission of a very important provision 
from the bill relating to the National 
Guard. General Marshall said it was 
an oversight and added: 

I do not know how it happened. But they 
were working on these papers up to 2 or 3 in 
the morning, and that probably is the ex- 
planation, (House hearings, p. 17.) 


I spoke of this situation as having its 
humorous side. But it ceases to be 
funny with what I am going to mention 
next. 

Secretary Rosenberg told the Senate 
committee, apologetically, that “the 
shortness of time has not permitted us 
to consult with as many people as we 
wanted to”—Senate hearings, page 44. 
Spokesmen of the vitally affected Re- 
serve Officers’ and National Guard Asso- 
ciations testified later that they had not 
been consulted by anybody in the prep- 
aration of the bill—Senate hearings, 
page 728. 

The National Guard . spokesman 
charged that the law had even been vio- 
lated, since the matter had not been con- 
sidered by War Department committees 
which included National Guard officers, 
as required by statute—Senate hearings, 
pages 714-715. 

What a farce all of this makes of the 
solemn assurance given the Senate com- 
mittee earlier by Mrs. Rosenberg, and 
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repeated in substance to the House com- 
mittee. She told the Senate committee: 

I should like to say to you * * > that 
we are fully aware and particularly sensitive 
and conscious of the very grave responsibil- 
ity we take when we recommend that this 
country change its whole concept of mili- 
tary service, national service for all its citi- 
zens. (Senate hearings, p. 41.) 


Third. In devising and executing this 
surprise beachhead maneuver, General 
Marshall made use of a tactic which be- 
came familiar to all of us in the Pacific 
during the last war. He used the by- 
passing technique. 

You will recall, when the President of 
the United States announced there was 
no hurry about enacting UMT, that 
there was legislation before the Armed 
Services Committees of both Houses. 
You will recall that it was well advanced 
in the Senate committee. And you will 
recall that this bill, strongly supported 
by the American Legion, was reintro- 
duced in the present Congress as S. 1. 

That bill was before the Senate com- 
mittee when General Marshall appeared 
on January 10 and announced his 
beachhead strategy. Did General Mar- 
shall make any mention of this bill, of 
the past labors on the bill—so much as 
even to criticize or condemn it? Oh, no. 
He simply bypassed it completely. He 
left it to wither on the vine. For the 
original Senate bill 1 there was not even 
the courtesy of a military funeral and 
the sounding of taps. se 

The shift was adroitly executed—Gen- 
eral Marshall, you will recall won fame 
in the First World War for moving an 
entire army to a new position under the 
very eyes of the enemy without being 
detected. This new shift was made with 
equal expertness. 

Twenty days later, Senator MALONE, a 
coauthor of the original Senate bill 1, 
appeared before the committee and 
reported: 

The country is entirely confused about the 
Marshall-Rosenberg substitute while still re- 
taining the title Senate bill 1. My recent 
mail indicates the people believe that. the 
substitute upon which the hearings have 
been held is the original Russell-Malone 


American Legion or veterans’ bill. (Senate 
hearings, p. 1172.) 


I may add that today, more than 2 
months later, my own mail indicates this 
impression still exists. Incidentally, 
Senator Matone denounced the substi- 
tute as a monstrosity. 

There was an earlier witness before 
the Senate committee who recognized 
the quick switch. That was National 
Commander Erle Cocke, Jr., of the Amer- 
ican Legion. He told the Senate com- 
mittee, in no uncertain terms, on Janu- 
ary 19: 

We want to make it clear that the plan 
before you is not universal military training 
of the type so long advocated by the Ameri- 
can Legion, and supported by the people. 
(Senate hearings, p. 702.) 


To be sure, after the Senate committee 
made a few changes the top brass of the 
American Legion decided to enlist in the 
Pentagon’s “Operation UMT Beach- 
head.” That is their privilege, of course. 
But I think they may wake up to find that 
they are very junior members of an axis 
they will wish they had never joined, I 
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may add that I am not too frightened by 
a so-called pressure group which caves 
in so easily to the Pentagon pressure 
group. 

Let us not miss the tremendous im- 
portance of the program which General 
Marshall is seeking to substitute for the 
dead-on-the-vine, original S. 1. The 
Marshall proposal calls for a mandatory 
obligation of military training and mili- 
tary service and thereafter membership 
in a Reserve component of the Regu- 
lar armed services for a total of 6 years, 
for every able-bodied American youth. 
That is in the bill now before this House. 
The bill adopted by the Senate calls for a 
total obligation of 8 years. 

But that doesn’t put the finger on the 
most fundamental change. The plan, 
and specifically the Reserve component 
provision, means that the program will 
set up a centralized, federalized, Penta- 
gon control, on a permanent basis, over 
the bulk of the Nation’s military man- 
power. 

That is the complete opposite of a 
citizen-army Reserve plan, with local 
units, locally trained, under local officers. 
It threatens the whole system of the 
State-organized and State-controlled 
National Guard. It means, also, that in 
future emergencies men would be called 
up directly by the Defense Department 
and not through a local draft board set- 
up. That is a Prussian-type UMT. 

And get this: The Pentagon has asked 
for up to 6 months to perfect and an- 
nounce an improved Reserve program. 
They have asked for that interlude even 
though Mrs. Rosenberg told the Senate 
committee: 

It would be useless for us to ask you to 
give us a universal military service and train- 
ing program unless at the same time we 
would come up to you with an improved 
Reserve program. (Senate hearings, p. 50.) 


This request amounts to saying: Give 
us our beachhead now and later on we 
will tell you what life is going to be like 
in the occupied area. 

Fourth. I know the argument that will 
be advanced—and has been advanced 
during this debate. 

We were told, only yesterday, and I be- 
lieve that my good friend from South 
Carolina [Mr. Rivers] said it—that this 
bill before the House is not the Marshall- 
Rosenberg plan. And we were told, too, 
that approval of this bill does not au- 
thorize UMT; that the UMT plan must 
come back to the Congress for final de- 
cision. Now, I note, they have added 
even a postscript to that. They now 
promise us there will be opportunity to 
amend the plan when it does come back, 

Now I do not discount the work that 
has been done by the House committee, 
I do not deny that our esteemed chair- 
man, good soldier that he is in trying to 
carry out the policies from above, has 
sought and secured some improvements 
in order to make a bad bill less bad. All 
credit to him. 

But I point out two facts. 

Once you have approved UMT as part 
of a draft-extension bill—regardless of 
details—which you promise to let Con- 
gress fill in later—they have won the 
beachhead. 
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Let me remind you that the other body 
has already adopted, in its virtual en- 
tirety, the Marshall-Rosenberg program, 
This legislation will go to conference, 
There is no way of knowing what House- 
devisec defenses may crumble there. 

No, my friends, you do not defend a 
beachhead by retreating inland to imag- 
ined defenses. 

You win or lose on the beaches them- 
selves. This is the battleground and 
now is the battle—not at some other 
place and time. 

Fifth. Now I want to say a very hard 
thing, but a thing the record forces me 
to say. 

Like every campaign, General Mar- 
shall’s “Operation UMT Beachhead” has 
its expendables. ‘ 

Mr. Chairman, I charge—from the 
record—that the Pentagon demanded 
the draft of 18-year-olds with the sole, 
exclusive, and deliberate purpose of get- 
ting going now with a permanent sys- 
tem of peacetime conscription. 

I am perfectly aware of what Mrs, 
Rosenberg told—and failed to tell—the 
House committee on January 25. The 
esteemed chairman said to her: 

Well, the question is naturally going to 
arise if you go down to the 18-year-old group, 
What are you going down there for? Are 
you going down there to strengthen the 
military force to meet the world crisis as 
it confronts us today, or are you going down 
there partly for the purpose of inaugurating 
and starting a program of universal military 
service or training? 


Mrs. Rosenberg answered: 


We are going down for two reasons. One, 
that all our heads of the services and Gen- 
eral Bradley have said that they are some 
of the finest soldiers and are needed to make 
our Army as combatworthy as possible; and 
secondly, we are suggesting going down be- 
cause we have need of men and we have 
the choice of offering that we take fathers 
or husbands or veterans or all of them. 
(House hearings, p. 79.) 


There was not a word here to indicate 
whether they wanted the 18-year-olds so 
they could gain the UMT beachhead. 

But now turn back, please, 10 days, to 
January 15. Listen to the earlier testi- 
mony of Mrs. Rosenberg before the Sen- 
ate committee—and she was repeating 
what she had said 3 days prior: 


Again we are not asking you to give us the 
18-year-old universal military training be- 
cause we are going to run short in this pool. 
We might, but our strong argument is that 
if we do not have them, we have to maintain 
a force as large as this or larger during the 
entire period of tensions which, as General 
Marshall said, may be 10 years. 

We say if you do it the other way, if you 
give us enough young men who will have 
training and can be put in the Reserve 
force, we hope that as tensions lessen, the 
Regular force, the force in being, will be 
reduced. 


Later that day, Chairman JOHNSON 
undertook to sum up Mrs. Rosenberg’s 
argument. He said: 

You told us that you do not ask to go 
down in the 18-year-old crop just to supply 
the 3,500,000 force in being. That is not 
your real reason for doing it. * * * As 
I gather it, you do not rest your case for 
18-year-olds on the necessity of taking them 
because you can’t get a 3,500,000 force from 
any other source, because you can, 
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I am still quoting Senator Jonnson’s 
summation: 

But if you do not take the 18-year-olds, 
your UMT program goes out the window, be- 
cause you do not have people to train them 
and you have got to phase them in with the 
Regular service in order to have a UMT 
program. * Is that correct?” 


Mrs, Rosenberg replied with obvious 
enthusiasm: 

That is the best pr-sentation that the De- 
partment of Defense has made yet for its 
case. That is exactly it, Senator. (Senate 
hearings p. 187-188.) 


That is certainly plain enough, Mr. 
Chairman. 

That certainly identifies the expenda- 
bles in operation UMT beachhead. 

Sixth. No general ever planned to cap- 
ture a beachhead merely to win or hold 
the beachhead. That is only the first 
objective. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to warn this 
House that this UMT proposal is only the 
beginning of the system of conscription 
and regimentation which the adminis- 
tration and the military have in mind 
for the American people. 

I wish the present administration 
would be even a fraction as explicit and 
forthright in stating their military goals 
and objectives in Korea as they are in 
stating the war aims of operation UMT 
beachhead. 

They have made it clear that they 
want a large-scale standing army for an 
indefinite future. 

They want it to be replaced, if and 
when it is replaced, with a Pentagon- 
controlled Reserve set-up—details fur- 
nished in 6 months or later. 

They want—it is all in the record of 
the Senate and House hearings—Gov- 
ernment-controlled selection of college 
students, a plan of Federal scholarships, 
and a plan of free medical rehabilitation 
through the United States Public Health 
Service or Veterans’ Administration— 
Senate hearings, pages 51-53, 56, 158-159, 
465, 497; House hearings, page 349. 

But that is not all. 

Let me read what Mrs. Rosenberg told 
the Senate committee: 

It is his—the President’s—concept, and 
that of the Department of Defense, that this 
must be a universal program and that every 
man physically and mentally and morally 
capable of performing a service, either in 
the military or outside, must perform that 
service. (Senate hearings, p. 51.) 


Mrs. Rosenberg made it plain that she 
was talking about those men who would 
be left after drafting all those capable 
of only limited-duty military service. 
She estimated that the number of 18- 
year-olds in this category would be from 
100,000 to 150,000 annually. 

Mrs. Rosenberg continued: 

We, however, want to make sure, and that 
is not the Department of Defense’s program, 
but I know those are the President’s instruc- 
tions, that when a program is submitted to 
you * * * it will not be a made-work pro- 
gram but one of real usefulness in the na- 
tional effort, (Senate hearings, p. 51.) 


And still later, Mrs. Rosenberg reiter- 
ated: 


The President will have a program, 
ate hearings, p. 148.) 


(Sen- 
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Details are still awaited. The House 
committee was told nothing about this. 

Subsequently, Labor Secretary Tobin 
was asked if he agreed with the program 
for nonmilitary service for 18-year-olds 
asked for by the Department of Defense, 
Secretary Tobin answered: 

It would be a very difficult program to ad- 
minister, and I would want to have an op- 
portunity to see a specific plan before me 
before I would want to commit myself, (Sen- 
ate hearings, p. 340.) 


There was no doubt in the mind of an- 
other witness who was an enthusiastic 
supporter of really universal service, 
that this is a Pentagon project. Dr. Karl 
T. Compton said: 

I believe that the plans now proposed by 


the Department of Defense are aimed in that 
direction. 


That is, universal national service— 
Senate hearings, page 426. 

There was no doubt either about the 
long-range cbjective in the mind of an- 
other witness, who did not like the pros- 
pect at all. 

James B. Carey, secretary-treasurer of 
the CIO, told the Senate committee: 

We believe that a change in the title to 
“Universal Military Training and Service” will 
leave the door open to the drafting of in- 
dividuals not qualified for military duty to 


perform functions normally carried on by 
civilians. 


And Mr. Carey added: 


To this we are unalterably opposed. (Sen- 
ate hearings, p. 1051.) 


Seventh. In conclusion, Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to say a word about the 
barrage which is currently being laid 
down to cover the advance to General 
Marshall's beachhead objective. 

It is a barrage of promise and threat, 
of confused and conflicting propaganda, 
but why should they care if it is conflict- 
ing so long as it’s confusing? 

The Defense Department is alter- 
nately trying to sell its UMT plan to 
the Congress on the argument that it 
will make possible a reduction of the 
standing Army in the near future and 
trying to stampede the Congress into 
accepting the whole program without 
question because of real or fancied im- 
minent peril. 

They cannot have it both ways. 

There cannot be any real build-up of 
the Reserves through UMT until it is 
possible to halt the draft for service and 
switch to the draft for training only. 

More than 2 months ago, Chairman 
Vinson and Mrs. Rosenberg agreed on 
the statement that— 

You may not be able to reach the training 


phase for a great, great many years. (House 
hearings, p. 110.) 


Yet the House committee report says 
it may be possible to end the draft and 
reduce the standing Army in the near 
future—report, page 14—and the dis- 
tinguished chairman last week was 
quoted as saying that it might be within 
18 months. 

Yet in his testimony, General Mar- 
shall said, as recently as March 1, we 
must prepare for the probability that 
it will be necessary to go above the 314- 
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million figure in the standing army— 
House hearings, page 438. 
General Bradley said that— 
After 5 or 10 years * * * you might 
be able to reduce those that are on full 
time active duty below 3½ million. (Senate 
hearings, p. 666.) 


Does that sound like the near future? 

And then Wednesday we were given 
a warning which should preclude all 
thought of early application of UMT. 
Our esteemed Speaker told the Congress 
and the Nation: 

* œ * it is my firm belief that we are in 
greater danger of an expanded war today 
than we have been at any time since the close 
of the World War in 1945. * * * I think 
that we stand in the face of terrible danger 
and maybe the beginning of world war III. 
(CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, April 4, 1951, p. 
$311.) 


I pray God that the Speaker may be 
wrong. I know how sincerely he hopes 
that he is wrong. But surely if this is 
the possibility, there is no prospect in 
the foreseeable future for reducing the 
forces-in-being—which no one would 
want done under such circumstances. 
And there would be no prospect of 
switching to the training phase of 
UMT—for which there would be no pos- 
sible need. 

Certainly the Speaker’s statement 
lends new and ominous import to the 
words of Senator JoHmson that we 
have more important things to do than 
debate stand-by legislation for the fu- 
ture.” 

In the light of what the Speaker has 
said, I say to General Marshall: If you, 
General Marshall, share the Speaker's 
grave anxiety over the immediate situa- 
tion, then, in the name of national unity 
and for the sake of putting first things 
first, withdraw your demand for stand- 
by UMT legislation as part of the draft- 
extension bill—involving as that demand 
does, a deeply divisive issue, and involv- 
ing as it does detailed work and plan- 
ning by the Pentagon and Congress 
which have no immediate urgency or 
relevancy. 

And I extend the same proposition to 
General Marshall’s Commander in Chief. 
I urge the President of the United States 
to write another letter. I urge him to 
say—and I believe he can say it with 
vastly more cause than when he said it 
on August 29 of last year—I urge him to 
say in that letter; “It does not seem to 
me immediately necessary for the Con- 
gress to enact universal training legisla- 
tion.” 

I say, respectfully and earnestly to the 
President of the United States, that this 
is the course of practical realism. This 
is the course of hard-headed wisdom, 
This is the course of patriotism which 
would do much to unite a free people to 
meet whatever challenge may be before 
us. 
And if that letter is not forthcoming, 
then, for the same reasons, let the Con- 
gress say it. Let the Congress by its 
vote say to the President and to the 
Pentagon: “It does not seem to us im- 
mediately necessary to enact universal 
training legislation.” 

And then let us, and the President, and 
the American people, turn with courage 
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and unity to the more important duties 
at hand. : 

Mr. VORYS. -Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHAFER, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. I was told by a member 
of the 21-member Committee on Reserves 
that they would report by the end of 
March to the gentleman’s committee. 
Is that true, or is that out the window? 
What is the present situation? 

Mr. SHAFER. Ido not know whether 
it is true or not. All I am doing is quot- 
ing the record or using their own words. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentlewoman from 
Illinois [Mrs. CHURCH]. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, I ap- 
proach this subject with the trepidation 
which it deserves. For 3 days I have 
been a daily attendant and a conscien- 
tious listener to these debates. May I 
say I never expect to hear on the floor 
of the House a finer or more carefully 
reasonable speech than that given by 
the gentleman from New York IMr. 
Core]. The fact that I do not agree 
with him in no sense lessens my admira- 
tion for the cogency of his sincerity for 
the height of his idealism. I am de- 
lighted also to follow the gentleman 
from Michigan who has given us facts 
which we did not know. I would like 
to inform the committee—if I may be 
forgiven. the personal allusion—that I 
know the experience of sending boys into 
the service. In my adult life I have had 
my family participating in two wars. I 
have been caught abroad in two wars. I 
think, whether we call it that or not, 
that we are now actually in one of the 
most disastrous wars this Nation has 
ever faced, in Korea. For that reason 
there is no length to which I would not 
go to furnish this country adequate de- 
fense of men and money, 

I would like to go on record perma- 
nently as saying that. However, I have 
distinct fears about this bill, I am con- 
vinced that the American people who are 
being asked to give their sons, and who 
may be asked to give their daughters, 
have a right to have their represent- 
atives vote separately on the two provi- 
sions of this bill. I shall support with 
all my heart the extension of the draft. 
I ask, however, a studied consideration 
of the universal military training provi- 
sions of this bill. In fact, I would hope 
that they might be removed from the 
bill and considered separately. I will 
tell you why. I take distinct exception 
to the idea that there is any necessary 
reason for including such provision in 
this bill sinc? the chairman of the com- 
mittee himself has said that the plan 
could not go into active operation for 24 
months. If that is true, we have ade- 
quate time to study again the problem; 
to bring it up for late consideration be- 
fore the House; and to let the people ex- 
press themselves through us on the pro- 
visions of such a plan. 

We are now actually in a war, with 
emergency draft bills adequately cover- 
ing our present situation. Furthermore, 
I object to the form of this bill. I think 
that it is another step away from truly 
representative government, I have 
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great faith in the Committee on Armed 
Services. I have such faith in the chair- 
man that he, the other day, almost per- 
suaded me that this bill was perfectly 
harmless. However, I believe perhaps 
that I have more faith in them than 
they seem to be showing in themselves; 
I am perfectly convinced that there is 
no reason for a committee so ably chair- 
manned, and manned with such experi- 
enced and conscientious men, to rely 
upon any commission to bring in provi- 
sions to be embodied in a universal mili- 
tary training bill. You have been told 
today that any plan, as brought in un- 
der the proposed provision by the Com- 
mission, can be amended. The chair- 
man said yesterday that an amendment 
to make this possible would probably 
be offered and passed here next week. 
However—and this is definitely stated 
in the bill—as now provided the plan 
suggested by the Commission and re- 
ported to the House must be accepted or 
rejected in full. I would remind you 
that such was the intention of the com- 
mittee when the bill was written and re- 
ported to the House. I would remind 
you, as did the gentleman from Michi- 
gan, that if the House so amends this 
provision, the amendment can later be 
lost through conference. And we will 
then find ourselves, we the Representa- 
tives, a thinking, experienced, con- 
scientious body of men and women elect- 
ed to represent the American people, in 
the position of having to take or reject 
without change the plans presented to us 
by the Commission. 

Mr. Chairman, my time is short. My 
plea is only with reference to that fea- 
ture of the bill, I would urge the Armed 
Services Committee, if it feels that it 


cannot adequately bring in a universal 


military training plan through its own 
efforts, to seek the advice perhaps of an 
advisory commission, if it must have one, 
But let the committee bring in a defi- 
nite plan made by itself from the pro- 
posals of that committee, which plan 
can be considered on its merits with a 
full expression of opinion from all of 
those at home whom we represent. 

Have you stopped to think of it this 
way? We are here, not only through 
our own ambitions cr desires. We are 
here merely because the people back 
home in each case thought that we were 
smart enough and honest enough and 
idealistic enough to express their view- 
point. 

We are turning more and more away 
from our responsibilities as legislators. 
I would remind you, I do not think that 
the American people expect their Con- 
gress to turn over the processes of think- 
ing, of planning, of deciding questions 
such as the UMT, to any agency or to 
any commission. This UMT program 
would go into the life of every individual 
American. There is no phase of our ac- 
tivity, no phase of our thinking, no 
phase of our living that it would not 
touch. On such questions the American 
people have a right to express them- 
selves through us. On such questions we 
have a duty to vote specifically. I would 
say just this to you: We exist here, this 
whole Government, traditionally and 
rightly, only by consent of the governed. 
I would warn you that if we give up that 
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right, if we refuse to take our privilege 
and our responsibility to draw our own 
plans, there should be no hope for any 
one of us. 

We have had experience in this coun- 
try with an effort to enforce laws which 
did not have full public support. If you 
are going to have full public support for 
an epoc-changing program, you must 
have behind you the will and the convic- 
tion of the American people. I would 
urge the Armed Services Committee to 
accept the responsibility, not to bring us 
in a piecemeal plan whereby we decide 
today we will take UMT without know- 
ing or being able to tell the people back 
home what we have voted for; but to 
wait and to bring in a full plan which 
can be presented, a plan which could 
win our support if it were necessary, but 
a plan on which we could go back to our 
people and say, “You decided through us, 
through your constitutional authority 
expressed in us.” Then I believe that 
there would be some reason for us to go 
out to a weary world and sell a story of 
what truly representative government 
can be. What would it mean to all of us 
to have a full force abroad but to lose 
at home not only our freedom but that 
sense of constitutional government in 
which every man and every woman can 
walk with human dignity, as individuals, 
with the right to express themselves 
through this Congress? I would beg the 
Representatives in this House: Do not 
in any sense abdicate your authority. 
It is also your responsibility. Insist 
upon having submitted to you in full the 
plans which may change the lives of 
every one in this generation and in the 
generations to come. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman from Illinois IMrs. 
CHURCH] has expired. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I now 
yield to one of the ablest members of our 
committee, the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. ELSTON] 40 minutes. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
not endeavor to discuss at this time all of 
the provisions of this bill. I voted in 
committee to report the measure to the 
House, but did so with definite reserva- 
tions. Like many other members of the 
House, I favor the selective service fea- 
tures of the proposed legislation, but 
feel that this subject should be separated 
from the universal military training pro- 
visions. Moreover, it is my considered 
judgment that the active duty strength 
of the Armed Forces should be fixed by 
Congress in this bill. The original meas- 
ure considered by our committee con- 
tained a limitation of 4,000,000 persons 
at any time. On final consideration, 
however, and by a divided vote, this lim- 
itation was deleted. I believe it is the 
duty of Congress to limit our active mil- 
itary strength by definite authorizing 
legislation, and not bring about such lim- 
itation under the specious theory that 
this can be done through appropriations. 
Whether the number should be 4,000,000 
persons or some other number is for us to 
determine when appropriate amend- 
ments are offered. Since we are pro- 
ceeding at the present time on the basis 
of need for 3,462,000 men, I shall support 
an amendment to fix a limitation of 3% 
million persons, or 4,000,000 if that 
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amendment is rejected. Should the need 
arise at any time to increase the limit, 
Congress can act and Congress would 
act. To leave it to the military author- 
ities would not only be dangerous for 
economic and other reasons, but such 
action would constitute an unwarranted 
delegation of authority. A limitation 
would be the best way in which to pre- 
vent a waste of maapower by the Armed 
Forces. 

In the Committee on Armed Services 
an effort was made to prohibit the send- 
ing of troops to Western Europe without 
the approval of Congress. This amend- 
ment was defeated in committee and will 
be reconsidered before this committee. 

This is a question of far-reaching im- 
portance and it is my purpose to support 
any amendment which will permit Con- 
gress to retain the power and authority 
to say when and how many American 
boys shall be sent to Western Europe for 
service with the armed forces of the 
North Atlantic Treaty nations. It is the 
constitutional duty of Congress to de- 
termine this question, and it is an obli- 
gation which cannot and should not be 
delegated to the President. I have no 
sympathy with the plea that the requir- 
ing of congressional approval will ham- 
string General Eisenhower in the per- 
formance of his duties. It could just as 
effectively be argued that General Eisen- 
hower is being hampered by the necessity 
of coming to Congress for appropriations 
to support the American Armed Forces 
under his command. 

I have not reached the place where I 
am willing to place the judgment of any 
President above that of the duly elected 
Members of Congress, even if we had the 
constitutional right to delegate our au- 
thority to pass upon this vital question. 
We shall have our opportunity to write 
our position into law by an appropriate 
amendment to this bill. It is far from 
sufficient to merely express an opinion 
on the subject by way of a resolution. 
Too often the will of Congress is ignored 
even when it is expressed in law. A 
mere expression of opinion would be 
meaningless, With no limitation on the 
size of our Armed Forces, and unre- 
stricted authority on the part of the 
President to send American troops any- 
where in the world, we will be taking a 
long step toward the military dictator- 
ship the framers of our Constitution 
feared when it created this Republic. 

While the pending bill fixes a definite 
termination date as to its selective serv- 
ice features, you will note that the uni- 
versal military training part of the 
measure is permanent. The National 
Security Training Corps is created as 
soon as the President appoints a Na- 
tional Security Training Commission. 
No further action by Congress would be 
needed to make universal military 
training a permanent institution of our 
Government. There will be no further 
congressional review until and unless a 
measure is introduced and considered to 
repeal the law. I need not tell you that 
if universal military training is set up 
at this time there is no certainty that 
it could be repealed short of a two- 
thirds vote of both Houses, which would 
be required in the event of a Presidential 
veto. I listened with great interest to 
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the remarks of our distinguished chair- 
man at the beginning of this debate on 
the subject of adoptins and terminating 
universal military training. But I sub- 
mit the procedure is not as simple as he 
indicated. At the moment there is no 
universal military training program be- 
fore us. There is nothing in this bill 
which definitely advises Congress about 
even the major phases of universal mili- 
tary training. Those details, we are told, 
must be left to a commission to be ap- 
pointed by the President. Bear in mind 
we do not wait until a program is sub- 
mitted by the Commission before we 
adopt universal military training. We 
adopt it now, and the Universal Military 
Training Corps comes into being as soon 
as the Commission is appointed by the 
President. The Commission may be ap- 
pointed at any time after the passage of 
the bill. ` 

Under the language of the pending 
bill Congress would leave it to the Com- 
mission to deyise the program and to 
submit it to Congress. If the amend- 
ment which our distinguished chairman 
now proposes to offer should not be 
adopted, our only course thereafter 
would be to accept or to reject the plan 
exactly as submitted. We would have 
no authority to change the crossing of 
a “t” or the dotting of an “i” in the 
plan. If any legislative bill comes be- 
fore us in the regular way we have an 
opportunity to amend it in committee 
or on the floor. On the other hand, if 
this bill is not amended, the plan of the 
Commission would have to be accepted 
exactly as the Commission wrote it or 
be rejected in its entirety. In other 
words, the Commission would do the 
legislating and Congress would either 
rubber-stamp the Commission’s view in 
their entirety or reject them completely. 
In this connection let us not forget that 
the original plan or future plans might 
not be submitted to the Congress which 
considered this bill, but to a future Con- 
gress. That Congress will have nothing 
to say about the matter except to ap- 
prove or disapprove the plan of a Fed- 
eral bureau. Surely this is not the way 
to legislate, and it is not the way in- 
tended when the Congress of the United 
States was created by the founding 
fathers. 

Mr. TACKETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELSTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. TACKETT. Yesterday I asked 
someone who was speaking on the bill, 
I believe the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
BENTSEN], about the authority of the 
House to amend the bill after the Com- 
mission reported it. He advised me 
that the chairman of the committee had 
stated to the House that not only the 
Armed Services Committee but also the 
House would have the authority to 
amend the bill when it is submitted by 
the Commission for approval or rejec- 
tion by the House. What does the gen- 
tleman say about that? 

Mr, ELSTON. I am coming to that, 
and I shall be glad to answer the 
question, 

While the amendment which the 
chairman indicates he will offer may go 
a long way toward correcting an incred- 
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ible situation, I am not certain of its 
legal soundness. If the plan takes the 
form of a legislative bill, subject to 
Presidential approval or veto, it would, 
of course, have the force of law. On the 
other hand, mere congressional approval 
by way of a concurrent resolution would 
not make the plan the law of the land. 

I submit it is dangerous to attempt to 
legislate by mere resolution. The Su- 
preme Court of the United States has 
not as yet determined thet it is uncon- 
stitutional to legislate through the proc- 
ess of concurrent resolution for the 
simple reason the question has not been 
presented to that Court. Certainly we 
cannot take from the President of the 
United States his constitutional right to 
approve or veto legislation passed by 
Congress. A concurrent resolution would 
seek to do that very thing. The pur- 
pose of a concurrent resolution as you 
know is to fix the time of final adjourn- 
ment, provide for a joint session to 
receive the President’s message, and like 
matters which do not constitute legisla- 
tion. If the amendment which is to be 
submitted by our chairman provides that 
Congress may approve of the plan of the 
Commission or that we may amend or 
reject the plan by concurrent resolution, 
I submit the amendment would violate 
the Constitution, since it would deny to 
the President his clear constitutional 
right to either approve legislation or to 
veto it. The proposed amendment of the 
chairman contemplates that the entire 
plan which is to be submitted by the 
Commission is to be considered first by 
the Committee on Armed Services where 
it will be subject to amendment. There- 
after the plan will be brought to the 
floor of the House for further amend- 
ment, if desired. Thereafter Congress 
will, by concurrent resolution, adopt the 
plan or reject it. The President will 
have nothing to say about it. 

While I differ with President Truman 
on perhaps as many things as any Mem- 
ber of this body, I do not want to be in 
the position of voting to deny to him or 
to any other President any right clearly 
guaranteed by the Constitution. While 
I have said this question has not been 
passed upon by the Supreme Court of 
the United States, it was considered by 
a United States circuit court of appeals. 
I refer to the case of F. H. E. Oil Co. 
against Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue decided by the Circuit Court of 
Appeals of the Fifth District on August 
21, 1945 and reported in 150 Federal 
Reporter, page 857. This case reviewed 
the decision of the Tax Court of the 
United States for the District of 'Texas. 
The syllabus of the case, which consti- 
tutes the law, reads as follows: 

A resolution adopted by House of Repre- 
sentatives and agreed to by the Senate, but 
not approved by the President or passed over 
his veto, was not an act of Congress and did 
not make or change the law, but, as an ex- 
pression of an opinion on a point of law, 


it would be entitled to respectful considera- 
tion by the courts. 


I do not think we are so much con- 
cerned about whether a plan to com- 
pletely set up a program of universal 
military training will be given-respectful 
consideration or not. We are concerned 
with whether or not our concurrent reso- 
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lution will have the force of law. I sub- 
mit that under this decision it will not 
have the force of law. The amendment 
whieh the chairman proposes to offer 
provides that the plan of the National 
Security Training Commission may be 
adopted, rejected, or amended by con- 
current resolution. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELSTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROOKS. I have been listening 
very carefully to the gentleman's logic. 
I wondered in my own mind whether or 
not the gentleman would apply that 
same logic to the resolution in the Sen- 
ate of sending troops to Europe. 

Mr. ELSTON. I think it is conceded 
that the resolution adopted by the Sen- 
ate does not have the force of law. We 
can give it force of law by adopting a 
similar amendment in this bill, and I 
feel it should be done. That would be 
the proper way in which to do it. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELSTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. The gentleman as a dis- 
tinguished and able lawyer has pointed 
out that this particular requirement or 
gimmick that we have had in various 
bills about legislating through a con- 
current resolution has not been passed 
upon by the Supreme Court. Does not 
the gentleman agree with me that not 
only the Supreme Court but the Con- 
gress is also sworn to uphold and defend 
the Constitution and that we have the 
duty, if a provision is unconstitutional, 
not to adopt it? 

Mr. ELSTON. The gentleman is ab- 
solutely right. We have taken an oath 
to support and defend the Constitution 
of the United States. If it is our con- 
sidered judgment that anything in any 
measure violates the Constitution we 
cannot in good conscience support it. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELSTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. The gentleman has 
made a most excellent point, one that I 
personally had not had an opportunity 
to consider. He has quoted the law. It 
would seem to me that whatever amend- 
ment the gentleman from Georgia pre- 
sents would have to take that into con- 
sideration, otherwise his amendment 
would have no force and effect in law. I 
wonder if the gentleman has any idea 
as to just what sort of amendment the 
gentleman from Georgia intends to offer? 
Has it been submitted to him for his 
consideration? 

Mr. ELSTON. No; it has not, but Iam 
advised that it contemplates adopting 
or changing the plan of the Commis- 
sion by concurrent resolution. If, on the 
other hand, a bill is introduced contain- 
ing the provisions of the plan, and the 
Committee on Armed Services and the 
House and the Senate fully debate it, 
after which the bill goes to the Presi- 
dent for approval or veto the proper pro- 
cedure would have been followed. 

Mr. HINSHAW. It seems to me if 
the gentleman is correct, and I think 
he probably is, that the only thing the 
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committee can then do is provide that 
a commission shall make a report, pe- 
riod; and then from that point a new 
bill would be introduced. Is that not 
correct? 

Mr. ELSTON. Yes. The only thing I 
feel the Commission should do, if we need 
a commission at all, is to make recom- 
mendations to the Congress, leaving it 
to Congress to enact the law. That is 
the proper procedure to follow. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman’s remarks. 

Mr. TACKETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELSTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. TACKETT. I asked a question a 
moment ago and I am interested in 
knowing the answer, because I do not 
want any legislation to be authorized 
by a commission without the consent of 
Congress and without our having an op- 
portunity to look at it after they get 
through with it. Does the gentleman 
understand that the amendment that 
will be offered by the chairman of this 
committee, the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Vinson], will authorize Congress to 
amend and change or modify any legisla- 
tive proposal that is submitted to the 
Congress by the Commission? 

Mr. ELSTON. Yes, that is true, but 
I understand that when the House and 
Senate pass on any plan of the Com- 
mission it is by concurrent resolution 
and not as we would proceed if we were 
considering a legislative bill. 

Mr. TACKETT. The gentleman's ob- 
jection is that the President, if he signs 
this bill, will be authorizing legislation 
to be brought about by way of the Com- 
mission? 

Mr. ELSTON. Not only would the 
President be authorizing it but Congress 
also would be authorizing it. If we pass 
this bill, with the proposed amendment 
of the chairman included, we will be 
authorizing the Commission to legislate. 
That is a power which I feel we cannot 
delegate. 

Mr. TACKETT. If I understand this 
bill correctly with regard to the universal 
military training phase, it would just 
be authorizing the Commission to pro- 
pose some legislation for Congress either 
to adopt or reject; is that not true? 

Mr. ELSTON. It would authorize the 
Commission to submit a plan which we 
must accept or reject without change, 
unless of course the proposed amend- 
ment of the chairman is adopted. That 
amendment would permit Congress to 
amend the plan. I would have no ob- 
jection to the Commission making rec- 
ommendations to the Congress, if, after 
such recommendations are made, legis- 
lation is introduced and considered in 
the usual way. I object to merely rub- 
ber-stamping that which is turned over 
to it by the Commission. 

Mr. TACKETT. If I understand cor- 
rectly, the amendment to be offered by 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. VIN- 
son] would not place us in the position 
of rubber-stamping the legislation, but 
we would be allowed to write the legisla- 
tion after it has been suggested by the 
Commission; is that not true? 

Mr. ELSTON. We could make what- 
ever changes we desire. However, the 
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complaint I make is that in the final 
analysis, after we have made the 
changes, the amended plan must be 
adopted by the House by concurrent 
resolution. The President, of course, 
will have no authority to approve or veto 
the resolution. That, I say, is taking 
from the President a constitutional right 
as firm as the right of Congress to 
legislate. 

Mr. TACKETT. As long as no rights 
are taken away from this Congress, 
which is closer to and more representa- 
tive of the people, we do not particularly 
give a hoot whether the President ap- 
proves the legislation by one method or 
the other, do we? I would not vote to 
delegate authority to a commission to 
determine such legislation. But it would 
hurt nothing to provide an advisory 
committee. 

Mr. ELSTON. I think so, because the 
Constitution provides that the proper 
way to legislate is for both Hous2s of 
Congress to pass legislation, after which 
the President shall have an opportunity 
to approve it or to veto it. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, ELSTON, I yield. 

Mr. KILDAY. My idea of a plan of 
military training, and I think this was 
the idea in the committee, is that the 
Commission would say a certain portion 
of the time served in training would be 
devoted to classroom work, drill maneu- 
vers, and what not. That, of course, is 
not a matter of law. It is only a matter 
of the manner in which the time is to be 
utilized. I think the gentleman would 
agree with me the concurrent resolu- 
tion would not be concerned with that, 
because it is not to become a matter of 
law, but only a matter of the applica- 
tion of the plan under which they are to 
be trained. Should the Commission 
bring in something which was a matter 
of legislation, do you not think it would 
then be necessary to go through the leg- 
islative process to take from that plan 
those things which require legislation, 
and that they would have to go through 
that legislative process? The plan is 
only: How are you going to utilize their 
time; how are you going to protect their 
morals; and how are you going to pro- 
vide for their welfare, and all that sort 
of thing. If there should be anything in 
the plan of a legislative nature, it would 
have to come out, and it would not be 
approved by concurrent resolution, but 
would have to go through the regular 
legislative process. 

Mr. ELSTON. May I ask the gentle- 
man from Texas where any suggestions 
would be coming from if they did not 
come from the plan, because certainly 
there is not one single word in this en- 
tire bill which does more than merely set 
up a universal military training program. 

Mr. KILDAY. But suppose the Com- 
mission should come in and recommend 
that rather than $30 a month, as we 
provide in this bill, the pay should be 
$40 a month. Of course that would 
have to go through the legislative proc- 
ess, would it not? 

Mr. ELSTON. Certainly. 

Mr. KILDAY. That would not be in- 
cluded in the plan. 

Mr. ELSTON, Certainly it should not. 
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Mr. KILDAY. The questions of drill 
and morals and welfare, and things of 
that kind included in the plan which is 
approved by the concurrent resolution, 
do not become law but only the manner 
in which the training should be carried 
on. 

Mr. ELSTON. I think the gentleman 
is begging the question. Everything the 
Commission proposes does not have to 
be brought to the Congress. What I am 
contending is that anything which is of 
a legislative nature at all should be 
brought to the House with a recommen- 
dation. Thereafter we should pass on 
the recommendations in the form of a 
legislative bill rather than a concurrent 
resolution. 

Mr. KILDAY. I believe the gentle- 
man will agree with me that when we 
discussed this matter in committee we 
were concerned that the system might 
be used to promote some social-welfare 
program. We mentioned training in ce- 
ramics, and things of that kind. We 
wanted to make sure that it was to be 
military training, and not a socializing 
program, That was one of the main 
things which motivated us in requiring 
that the plan be submitted to the Con- 
gress, so that we could keep it in line as 
a military program and nothing else. 

Mr. ELSTON. I am not objecting to 
submitting the plan. I am not object- 
ing to submitting recommendations. I 
think it would be the duty of the Com- 
mission, if it is created, to do that, but 
I am saying before the plan becomes 
effective, if it contains legislative matter, 
Me should be considered in a legislative 

ill. 

Mr. VINSON. Of course, everyone in 
the Fouse agrees to that, I might say to 
the distinguished gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. ELSTON. That is not the way I 
understand the gentleman’s resolution. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELSTON. I yield. 

Mr. HINSHAW. If I understand the 
gentleman correctly, and understand his 
point, if we adopt the amendment pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Georgia, 
we would then have committed ourselves 
to a definite period of, say, 6 months of 
training and 6 years in the Reserves, and 
the only thing we would then do is ap- 
prove or disapprove or make recom- 
mendations for change concerning what 
the Commission will establish as the 
method of carrying it out; is that 
correct? 

Mr. ELSTON. Of course, the gentle- 
man appreciates that universal military 
training is a tremendous subject. The 
bill which was reported out of the 
Committee on Armed Services in the 
Eightieth Congress was, I believe, 63 
pages long. It contained all sorts of 
provisions with respect to benefits and 
everything that would and should be 
considered in that kind of a program. 
There is nothing in this bill setting those 
things up. Obviously it is expected that 
all those matters will be presented to us 
by the Commission. Then we will either 
adopt the plan of the Commission, 
modify it, or reject it by a concurrent 
resolution. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I would like to know 
just what the force and effect of the 
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amendment to be offered by the gentle- 
man from Georgia would be. I do not 
quite understand it. If what the gentle- 
man says is so, I do not think it would 
have any force and effect. 

Mr. ELSTON. In my opinion it would 
have no force or effect in law, and if a 
plan for UMT is adopted by concurrent 
resolution we may find some day the 
entire procedure has been declared to be 
unconstitutional. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELSTON. I am glad to yield to 
my friend from North Carolina. 

Mr: DURHAM. Today we do not write 
out definite plans in words as to what the 
Army and Navy and Air Force do in their 
training program or their welfare pro- 
gram or benefits to the personnel. Why 
would this be any different? 

Mr. ELSTON. I hope the gentleman 
understood me. I do not contend that 
the Commission should present to the 
Congress every minor detail in the whole 
program. But this bill provides that the 
plan for universal military training shall 
be submitted to Congress by the Com- 
mission. The gentleman, who is one of 
the very able members of our committee, 
knows that when we considered the UMT 
program in the Eightieth Congress, 
which was reported by our committee 
unanimously, it was a huge bill. It con- 
tained all kinds of provisions; the same 
provisions that should be in any legisla- 
tion setting up so important a program 
as universal military training. Under 
this bill all of these things will be pre- 
sented to us by the Commission in the 
form of a plan. I know of no other leg- 
islation that is going to be introduced on 
the subject. If we pass this bill we must 
stand aside and wait for the Commission 
to act. We must wait for their plan. 
Until the amendment suggested by our 
distinguished chairman was announced, 
we could not even amend the plan that 
was to be submitted to us by the Com- 
mission. 

Mr. DURHAM. I thought the point 
which was disturbing the gentleman was 
that it would not have the force of law. 

Mr. ELSTON. It would not, if it is to 
be approved by a concurrent resolution. 
The point I am making is that a con- 
current resolution does not have the 
force of law. 

Mr. DURHAM. Of course, I do not 
believe it would be possible to submit a 
plan in its entirety that would not require 
some legislative act. 

Mr. ELSTON. Does the gentleman 
contend that the bill we are considering 
provides for anything of that kind? The 
bill provides that the Commission shall 
submit a plan to the Congress, and the 
Congress shall either approve or reject it. 

Mr. DURHAM. If I understand what 
the chairman is going to offer as an 
amendment, he will submit an amend- 
ment based on the fact that the House 
can amend or the Senate can amend. 

Mr. ELSTON. That is right, but ulti- 
mately we approve of the plan, amended 
or not, by a concurrent resolution. 

Mr. DURHAM. We can write any- 
thing in it that we want to. 

Mr. ELSTON. But it would not have 
the force of law if it was in a concurrent 
resolution, 
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Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELSTON. I am glad to yield to 
my chairman. 

Mr. VINSON. It would have jurisdic- 
tion to incorporate things in a legislative 
program that are not set out in a con- 
current resolution. 

Mr. ELSTON. Of course, the Congress 
has a right to repeal the entire act if it 
cares to do so. 

Mr. VINSON. Exactly. 

Mr. ELSTON. But let me ask the gen- 
tleman, for whom I have the highest re- 
gard, if his proposed amendment does 
not provide that the plan which will 
eventually be adopted, whether we 
amend it or not, is-to be approved by 
Congress by a concurrent resolution? 

Mr. VINSON. May I take the time to 
read it, and I would like to put it in the 
Record at this point, if the gentleman 
will permit. 

Mr. ELSTON. Very well. 

Mr. VINSON. What I propose to of- 
fer for the consideration of the Commit- 
tee on Monday is an amendment to this 
effect: 


On page 37, strike out lines 3 and 4 and 
substitute in lieu thereof the following: 

“(7) The Commission shall, not later than 
6 months following its appointment, submit 
to the Congress. an initial plan or plans 
for —.“ 

On page 38, strike out lines 1 through 20, 
inclusive, and substitute in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“(1) The plan provided for in paragraph 
(7) of this subsection shall have been trans- 
mitted to the Congress and shall have been 
approved by the adoption of a concurrent 
resolution of the Congress incorporating such 
plan with or without amendments. Upon 
receipt by the Congress the plan shall be re- 
ferred to the Committees on Armed Services 
which committees shall, not later than the 
expiration of the first period of 45 calendar 
days of continuous sessions of the Congress, 
following the date on which the plan pro- 
vided for in paragraph (7) of this subsec- 
tion is transmitted to the Congress, report 
a resolution to their respective Houses incor- 
porating the pian with or without amend- 
ments and its recommendations thereon, and 
such resolution shall be privileged and may 
be called up by any Member of either House 
but shall be subject to amendment as if it 
were not so privileged.” 

On page 39, strike out lines 2 through 7, 
inclusive, and substitute in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“(9) Following the adoption of a plan sub- 
mitted by the Commission pursuant to para- 
graph (8), the Congress may, in accordance 
with the procedure established under para- 
graph (8) modify or change such plan, or 
the Commission may, if changes to the plan 
are deemed desirable by the Commission, 
submit such changes to the in ac- 
cordance with the procedure prescribed in 
Paragraph (8), and such changes shall be 
acted upon as prescribed in paragraph (8).“ 


Mr. ELSTON. As I indicated the 
amendment does provide that the plan 
shali be adopted by concurrent resolu- 
tion. 

Let us keep in mind that compulsory 
military training is in itself a tremendous 
subject. It would be something new in 
the history of this Nation and, as I see it, 
should not be embarked upon until legis- 
lation is introduced in the regular way, 
adequate hearings are held, and the sub- 
ject fully debated on the floor of the 
House. The incidental questions in- 
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volved, all of them of great importance, 
are large in number. As an example of 
the magnitude of the subject, I would 
call your attention to the fact that the 
universal military training bill which 
was unanimously reported to the House 
during the Eightieth Congress by the 
Committee on Armed Services, contained 
more than 60 pages. 

Among other questions, the Congress 
might want to consider the cost which 
it is conceded will amount to billions of 
dollars a year. I appreciate, of course, 
that it will be claimed that where na- 
tional defense is involved we cannot 
count the cost. I believe it has been 
demonstrated that that is the attitude 
of Congress. However, since universal 
military training cannot, or at least 
should not become operative until after 
the present war emergency is over, such 
an argument is not supported by logic 
or reason. If an effort should be made 
to put universal military training into 
operation before the present emergency 
is over, it would seriously interfere with 
our defense effort rather than help it. 
The more immediate the threat to our 
national security, the more necessary it 
is that peacetime training programs be 
deferred. If the threat is immediate and 
serious—and under existing conditions 
it is not safe to proceed on any other 
theory—our manpower and our dollars 
must be used as fully as feasible in prepa- 
ration for the impending conflict or to 
prevent its execution, rather than upon 
any purely peacetime training program. 

Whether you are for or against uni- 
versal military training is beside the 
point. Ordinary procedure should re- 
quire the entire program to be subject to 
congressional review. This can be ac- 
complished only by the fixing of a termi- 
nation date. Since the bill does not fix 
a time when inductions into the program 
shall cease, I propose to offer an amend- 
ment to make this part of the bill con- 
form to the selective-service phase. Se- 
lective service is definitely terminated on 
July 1, 1954, thus requiring a complete 
congressional review of the whole pro- 
gram before that time. On the other 
hand, universal military training will 
continue on a permanent basis unless the 
program is terminated or suspended for 
a stated time by concurrent resolution. 
It has been conceded in this debate that 
the only hope for universal military 
training is to tie it in with selective-serv- 
ice extension. That in itself should call 
for congressional review not later than 3 
years after the passage of this bill. A 
provision for the termination of uni- 
versal military training by concurrent 
resolution is far from being even a poor 
substitute for a provision which would 
require a complete congressional review 
the same as is required if selective service 
is to be extended, 

If a concurrent resolution may be used 
to terminate universal military training, 
it may be used to terminate any law. It 
may be employed to amend any law. 
That I do not believe is the function of a 
concurrent resolution. If laws may be 
terminated or amended by concurrent 
resolution, I repeat, what becomes of the 
constitutional provision requiring action 
on the part of both the President and 
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Congress? What becomes of the Presi- 
dent’s right to veto, and the necessity for 
a two-thirds vote of both Houses to over- 
ride a veto? 

However much we may disagree with 
the President, I submit it is neither our 
province, nor should it be our desire, to 
seek to deny to him any authority guar- 
anteed by the Constitution itself. A con- 
current resolution, according to section 
1037, VII of Cannon’s Procedure in the 
House of Representatives “is without 
force and effect beyond the confines of 
the Capitol.” Yet section 18 (c) of the 
peiding bill would provide, by concurrent 
resolution, for the termination or sus- 
pension for a stated period of time of all 
inductions into the Armed Forces or the 
National Security Training Corps. Ob- 
viously the procedure defined in this sec- 
tion is designed to prevent the same 
complete congressional review of the 
universal military training program as is 
provided for selective service, as out- 
lined in section 17 (d). That section 
definitely terminates selective service on 
July 1, 1954, unless Congress, after a re- 
view of the program before that date de- 
cides it should be continued. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELSTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROOKS. I wish to ask the gen- 
tleman in reference to the reorganiza- 
tion program. It is generally conceded 
now that program can be set up by law 
through agreement by Congress with 
the Executive, and plans shall be sub- 
mitted to the Congress. If not acted 
on, they shall have the force of law. 

Mr, ELSTON. Yes. 

Mr. BROOKS. Analyzing that, if the 
Congress and the executive department 
agree to a plan whereby the universal 
military training program may be sub- 
mitted, not to a commission or to a board 
or to a department of Government, but 
to the Congress itself, you might say 
acting as a commission, and it adopts 
that plan affirmatively, why would that 
not be a similar case? 

Mr. ELSTON. The gentleman refers 
to plans under the reorganization bill 
sent to us by the President. Of course, 
that is not 2 precedent at all because 
the plans which are sent to us by the 
President under the Reorganization Act 
are initiated by the President himself. 
He had had his opportunity to pass on 
the plan. We simply give his plan our 
approval or disapproval. 

Mr. BROOKS. We can set up a com- 
mission and agree that the Commission 
adopt a plan and submit it back to us. 
If we fail to act it is law. 

Mr. ELSTON. Iam sure that would be 
an unwarranted delegation of power. 
Moreover, under such procedure, the 
President would not have had his oppor- 
tunity to exercise his constitutional right 
to approve or to veto it. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELSTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California, 

Mr. HINSHAW. I presume from what 
the gentleman says that if the President 
were directed to submit a plan to the 
Congress, the Congress could by concur- 
rent resolution approve or disapprove it? 
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Mr. ELSTON. I doubt that, since that 
would not be similar to the procedure 
under the Reorganization Act. Under 
the Reorganization Act, which was 
passed by Congress and signed by the 
President, the submission of plans of re- 
organization of executive departments is 
authorized. 

This method of attempting to legislate 
by concurrent resolution is not new. 
During the Roosevelt administrations it 
was employed many times. During the 
Truman administration it has been em- 
ployed many times, but two wrongs do 
not make a right. Since the Supreme 
Court of the United States has never 
passed on the question, the fact that 
Congress has been doing something 
which may be unconstitutional does not 
make it constitutional. You cannot 
make an unconstituonal act constitu- 
tional by practice or custom. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Suppose that the 
Commission submits a plan and the Con- 
gress decides to change the plan and by 
concurrent resolution approves the 
changed plan, then the President does 
not like the thing and pays no attention 
to the concurrent resolution. He can 
then proceed on his own authority to put 
any plan into effect he wants to? 

Mr. ELSTON. The President could 
properly take the position that the plan 
which was adopted by a concurrent res- 
olution is not the law of the land, but he, 
of course, could not put a plan of his own 
ilnto effect that was not authorized 
by law. 

Mr. HINSHAW. You put in the law 
here there should be 6 months of mili- 
tary training and 6 years in the Re- 
serves. That is sufficient law, I think, 
to enable the President to institute any 
plan he wants to. 

Mr. ELSTON. The President might 
take the position that that is sufficient 
as to that particular phase of the law. 

Mr. KILDAY. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ELSTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. KILDAY. Does the gentleman 
not agree with me on the concurrent- 
resolution feature that it would depend 
on whether it is a condition precedent 
or a condition subsequent? In other 
words, in answer to the gentleman from 
California, fearing the President might 
be able to put it into effect because the 
concurrent resolution was not effective, 
if it was a condition precedent he could 
not do it. The point is that a concur- 
rent resolution terminating has always 
been sustained, not by the courts but 
here in the Congress, on the ground that 
it is a condition subsequent, beyond 
which the law shall not proceed. 

Mr. ELSTON. I have every reason to 
believe that we would respect our con- 
current resolution, but it still would not 
have the force of law. 

For the reasons I have stated, Mr. 
Chairman, it would appear that while 
this bill contains many desirable and 
highly essential features, it at the same 
time has its objectionable side. The ob- 
jections may be and should be corrected 
by proper amendments so that we may 
present a united front on the only part 
of the bill that is needed at this time in 
our national defense effort. 
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Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. GRAHAM]. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman who has preceded me, the 
Member from Ohio [Mr. Etston], has in 
reality covered much of the ground that 
I intended to discuss. However, there is 
one phase that has not yet been touched 
upon, and on that particular phase I 
wish to devote my efforts. 

By way of preface may we take a his- 
torical review for a moment? We are 
considering four clauses of article I of 
section 8 of the Constitution of the 
United States. Now let us go back for 
a minute and see what was in the minds 
of the founding fathers. 

When that Convention met in the city 
of Philadelphia in 1787 there had been 
in existence for over 100 years the Eng- 
lish bill of rights, and in that bill of 
rights it was distinctly set forth that 
“the raising or keeping of a standing 
army within the Kingdom in time of 
peace, unless it be with the consent of 
Parliament, is against the law.” Now, 
when these men gathered there that day 
in May they had that clearly in their 
minds, and in addition to that there were 
four precedents that were governing 
them: One had been the immortal Dec- 
laration of Independence in which issue 
had been taken with the King for his 
keeping peace armies. The other was 
the Virginia bill of rights; the other the 
Massachusetts bill of rights; and the 
other the Declaration of Policies of the 
Continental Congress—all criticizing the 
creation and the placing of standing 
armies in times of peace. Therefore, 
when they entered into this particular 
discussion they had keenly in their 
minds the danger of a standing army, 
and for 162 years we have come down 
through the ages without any compul- 
sory military requirement other than the 
standing Army authorized by the Con- 
gress for adequate protection, together 
with the militia of the several States. 

Now the four sections I want to direct 
your attention to in article I of the Con- 
stitution are these: 

Section 8, clause 11: 

Congress shall have power to declare war, 
grant letters marque and reprisal, and make 
rules concerning captures on land and water. 


There is your first delegation of power 
to make rules. 

Clause 12: 

Congress shall have power to raise and 
support armies, but no appropriation of 
money to that use shall be for a longer term 
than 2 years. 


Here was to be control of any standing 
armies, and they could not exist longer 
than 2 years; this through the power 
of the purse. 

Clause 13: 

Congress shall have the power to provide 
and maintain a Navy. 


But here is the all-important ohe with 


which we are dealing today, clause 14: 


Congress shall have the power to make 
rules for the government and regulation of 
the land and naval forces. 


You now see the express constitutional 
mandate that the power to make rules 
was in the hands of the Congress alone. 
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Now then, what do we get from that? 
Can we delegate that power? That is the 
all-important question here. And, can 
we abjectly assign that to some commis- 
sion? There is no question, as this bill is 
presently drawn and has now passed the 
Senate, that the power that shall go to 
the Commission shall remain, unless the 
amendment to be offered by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Georgia pre- 
vails. If not, you are going to confer- 
ence, if this bill carries, and there the 
conferees must reconcile the differences 
between the two bills. Keep that in mind 
on your parliamentary situation as it 
will exist when this measure passes the 
House. 

I maintain that the making of the 
plan and the program to be carried out 
in pursuance of that plan is the sole and 
exclusive duty of Congress; and that 
this responsibility cannot be shifted to 
any commission. 

This is the point I want to make, 
and I am quoting now from the case 
of United States v. Williams (302 U. S. 
46) decided in 1937: 

The power of Congress (under this clause 
for regulating the land and naval forces) 
to determine how armies shall be raised, 
whether by voluntary enlistment or forced 
drafts, the age at which the soldier shall 
be received, and the period for which he 
shall be taken, the compensation he shall 
be allowed, and the service to which he shall 
be assigned is plenary and exclusive. 


In other words, that power is in the 
Congress, never to be delegated to any 
commission, group, or outside influence, 
It must be kept in the Congress of the 
United States. It is full, complete, ab- 
solute, and exclusive. 

Now we come to the next step, the 
set-up of the committees here in the 
Congress. For the particular purpose 
of enacting legislation in pursuance of 
that authority heretofore given us, we 
have our various committees. Among 
them is this able Committee on Armed 
Services, headed by that very outstand- 
ing man, the distinguished gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Vinson]. The whole 
composition of the committee is of the 
highest order. For months they have 
heard the testimony of expert witnesses 
from all over the United States, testi- 
fying whether or not we shall depart 
from this established custom of 160 
years. They have now brought—with 
one exception, in my judgment—to this 
Congress what they think is their con- 
sidered judgment and the best thing to 
do under present world conditions. 

Next we come to what the Supreme 
Court said on the question of the dele- 
gation of power on the part of the Con- 
gress. Back in 1933 this Congress 
passed what is known as the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, the constitu- 
tionality of which was tested in what is 
popularly known as the “Chicken case,” 
or the Schechter case. The decision by 
the Supreme Court in that case is one 
of the most informative and one of the 
most illuminating decisions that have 
ever been handed down on the question 
of the delegation of congressional power, 
I want to read a part of it to you now 
on the question of delegation of power. 

Remember what the act did. It au- 


thorized the President to approve or pre- 
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scribe codes of fair competition for vari- 
ous industries in order to effectuate the 
policy of Congress. That is what we are 
dealing with now, the policy of Congress, 
It then declares the policy in comprehen- 
sive terms to be the rehabilitation of in- 
dustry and the conservation of national 
resources. Here we are dealing with 
flesh and blood, the youth, the coming 
manhood of America, not in terms of 
economic, industrial, and financial mat- 
ters, but the living lifeblood of America, 
the future citizenry of America. 
The Supreme Court said: 


This is an unconstitutional delegation of 
legislative power. 


The Court further said that Congress 
cannot delegate legislative power to the 
President to exercise an unfettered dis- 
cretion to make whatever laws he thinks 
may be needed or advisable for the re- 
habilitation and expansion of trade and 
industry. 

There is the whole thing in a nutshell, 
the mandate in the Constitution of the 
United States that the Congress shall 
make the rules, that that power shall not 
be delegated, and the decision of the 
Supreme Court that Congress cannot ab- 
dicate or delegate that power to any 
board or commission, because it has also 
been held that even the rulings of the 
Secretary of War and the Secretary of 
the Navy have the binding force and 
effect of law. This is what is said on 
that— 

In pursuance of the authority Congress set 
up by act of March 2, 1799, established rules 
for the government of the Navy, which were 
repealed in 1800, in 1862, during the period of 
the Civil War, Congress recognized the regu- 
lations theretofore issued by the Secretary of 
the Navy subject to alteration with approval 
by the President. 


Do you get that clause, “subject to 
alteration with approval by the Presi- 
dent’’? 

Referring to these regulations issued 
under this authority, the Supreme Court 
states in ex parte Reed (100 U. S. 13, 22 
(1879) ): 


Such regulations have the force of law. 


Later, quoting again from a famous 
opinion by the Supreme Court, Gratiot 
v. the United States, reported in 
Howard, volume 4, pages 80-117, the 
Court, speaking of army regulations, 
which is what we are dealing with here, 
stated: 

This Court has too repeatedly said that 
they have the force of law to make it proper 
to discuss that point anew, 


So whatever power we give to this 
Commission, if it reports back to the 
Congress, it has reported what is the law, 
and we have delegated away our au- 
thority. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM. I yield. 

Mr. COX. I learned long ago that 
the gentleman is not only a very pro- 
found lawyer, but a sound thinker. On 
the question of the delegation of power 
as contained in the UMT provision of the 
bill, does not the gentleman’s view 
already prevail, considering the fact that 
the author of the bill has stated he will 
offer an amendment providing that no 
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plan proposed by the Commission shall 
become effective in the absence of con- 
gressional erproval, in other words, re- 
quiring affirmative action on the part of 
the Congress? 

Mr. VINSON. And may I say in re- 
sponse to that, if it becomes necessary 
by what is sent up here by the Commis- 
sion to require legislation, or if it requires 
a concurrent resolution it will be laid 
before the House. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I am sure it will. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired, 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
20 minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Mississippi, a veteran [Mr. 
WILLIAMS]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, let me thank my good friend, 
the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Armed Services for al- 
loting me this time. Three days ago 
when I walked into this Chamber I was 
very much opposed to the legislation, 
particularly the UMT phase of it. Inso- 
far as I am able to determine, there is 
no opposition to the selective-service 
phase of this legislation. The question, 
the real issue in this bill, has been 
whether we are going to set up a com- 
mission whose duty it will be to write a 
universal military training bill to be 
submitted to the Congress and the man- 
ner in which it will be considered. The 
bill as originally written comes to us, as 
I understand, delegates legislative au- 
thority to this commission to be appoint- 
ed by the President. It delegates legis- 
tive authority, and retains veto pc ers 
in the hands of the Congress. 

I want to thank the distinguished 
gentleman who preceded me for talking 
on the constitutionality of such an 
undertaking. I think he is absolutely 
correct in stating that nowhere in the 
Constitution or in any interpretation of 
the Constitution can we find the power 
given to the Congress to delegate the 
legislative authority given it under the 
Constitution. 

Back in Mississippi several years ago 
we had an old backwoods politician, a 
very good friend of mine. He hailed 
from the great metropolis of Hot Coffee, 
Miss. That is just a few miles out of 
Puckett. He was a great political 
philosopher. Some of his friends pre- 
vailed on him to run for public office. 
He was a little more honest than the 
average politician because when they 
asked him what his platform was going 
to be he told them, “I will be just as 
honest as the times will permit.” 

When I came here 3 days ago and 
began to listen to the debate on this bill, 
and after I had read the bill which was 
presented by the committee, in my own 
mind I thought possibly the committee 
had adopted that same philosophy. But 
I do want to say in all fairness to the 
committee and to its great chairman, 
that I have never seen a controversial 
piece of legislation considered as fairly 
and as honestly as this bill has been pre- 
sented, Isay this because the chairman 
has recognized that he was about to 
commit a sin against the Constitution by 
giving legislative authority to an ap- 
pointed commission, 
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Now he has drafted an amendment to 
this legislation which he intends to pre- 
sent as a committee amendment next 
week when the bill is open for amend- 
ment, that will retain the legislative 
powers to set up a UMT program in the 
hands of this Congress. f 

If that amendment is adopted, I in- 
tend to support this legislation, despite 
the other misgivings I have had in the 
past about it. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Iyield. 

Mr. VORYS. As I understand this 
new plan, as amended by the Chairman’s 
amendment, we will still have delegated 
to the commission one legislative func- 
tion; that is, to introduce a bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. The 
gentleman knows that ncbody can in- 
troduce a bill in the House except a 
Member of the House. 

Mr. VORYS. This plan is to be intro- 
duced the same as a bill, according to 
the way the gentleman has described it. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I yield. 

Mr. VINSON, It may be sent up to 
the committee by the Commission, but 
it will receive the same treatment that 
this original bill which was sent up by 
the Pentagon received. It will be put 
on the table and the committee will write 
its own bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Under 
the original bill as presented by the 
committee, as I understand, the Com- 
mission’ shall submit a plan, and if it is 
not vetoed by this Congress within a 
certain length of time it becomes law. 
Now that is delegating legislative au- 
thority to a commission. But as I un- 
derstand the chairman’s amendment, 
when the Commission presents this plan 
to the Armed Services Committee, they 
have to report out a bill, whether it is 
the Commission's bill or an entirely dif- 
ferent bill, within 45 days. If they do 
not, any Member of the House can call 
up that particular plan for considera- 
tion, and the House can vote it up or 
down; but if the House does not take 
any action on it, it dies. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I will 
be delighted to yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I want to compliment 
the gentleman on his forthright stand. 
There is no man in this House of Repre- 
sentatives who has a better right to talk 
on these problems than the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS]. He 
gave something of himself. Many of us 
served here but few of us sacrificed any- 
thing like he sacrificed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. The 
gentleman flatters me. I appreciate his 
statement, particularly in view of his 
splendid record as a pilot in World War I. 

I might also say that I have such a 
high regard for the distinguished chair- 
man of the Armed Services Committee 
and for the members of that committee 
that I am not willing for them to dele- 
gate their own responsibilities to some 
commission; nor am I willing to concede 
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now that the Armed Services Committee 
of the House of Representatives is in- 
capable of writing a universal military 
training bill. 

Iremember 2 or 3 years ago, when they 
brought this retirement legislation be- 
fore the House. If I recall correctly, it 
contained over 500 pages. Now, if the 
Armed Services Committee can write a 
successful 500-page retirement bill—and 
it apparently has been successful—then 
there is no reason why they could not 
Mt a good universal military training 


But if the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Vinson] 
is accepted next week, the legislation will 
be the responsibility of the committee, 
in which I have the utmost confidence. 

Now, regardless of whether universal 
military training becomes law or not, 
as provided in this legislation, I question 
the degree of security that we will have 
merely by setting up a standing army of 
three or four million men. 

I think we are overlooking the one 
major factor in cur national defense. 
We are overlooking the building of an 
air force second to none. I am sorry 
to say that I heard the distinguished 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, my good 
friend Mr. Gavin, earlier today appar- 
ently attempt to minimize the military 
potential of the Air Force. He cited in- 
stances that had happened in Korea to 
back him up. Apparently he had not 
seen the figures given by General Head- 
quarters showing what the air force has 
already done in Korea. Tied as their 
hands are by refusal to permit them to 
cross the Manchurian border and bomb 
the sources of supply which are furnish- 
ing weapons to kill our American boys, 
the United States Air Force up until 
March of this year had been given credit 
for 81 percent of all the enemy trucks 
destroyed. The United States Air Force 
destroyed 75 percent of all enemy tanks 
that have been destroyed in the Korean 
war. The United States Air Force de- 
stroyed 72 percent of the enemy artil- 
lery, three-quarters of it; and the United 
States Air Force, though it is not pri- 
marily an antipersonnel weapon, has ac- 
counted for 47 percent, or one-half of 
all of the enemy soldiers that have been 
killed. The United States Air Force to 
date has done more than half of the 
effective fighting which has been done 
in Korea despite the fact that they have 
not been given permission to operate in 
the manner in which it can operate 
most effectively, which is cutting off 
enemy supplies at their source. 

It has been said also that a man must 
be a radical, or dreamer, to contend that 
an air force, properly equipped and 
properly manned, under good conditions, 
can win a war by itself. No, possibly 
not; but what happened in Japan? The 
United States Air Force bombed Japan 
to her knees. Japan surrendered with- 
out an American soldier’s having put a 
foot on her soil. The United States 
bombed Germany into submission, and 
destroyed her power to make war before 
an American soldier put foot on German 
soil. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Glad- 
ly. 

Mr. GAVIN. I just want to point out 
to my very distinguished friend, whom 
I compliment for his very fine statement, 
that it was no attempt on my part to 
minimize the glorious record of the Air 
Force in their fights in Korea. I was 
trying to point out the need for all three 
branches of the service, the Army, the 
Navy, and the Air Force, and that each 
of them should be built up to a sound 
strength to meet the needs and demands 
that may be made upon us anywhere, 
any time, any place on earth. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi, I 
thank the gentleman for clearing that 
point up. I agree with him thoroughly, 
and I apologize for misinterpreting his 
earlier remarks, 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I 
yield. 

Mr. BERRY. Does the gentleman 
know that 3 weeks ago the military re- 
leased 40 percent of the stockpile of 
aluminum for civilian use and that to- 
day the factories are buying back alum- 
inum through the regular sources for 
civilian purposes? Forty percent of the 
stockpile of aluminum has been released 
for civilian use within the last 3 weeks, 
and yet the striking power of the B-36’s 
rests upon aluminum. Does the gentle- 
man know that? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I had 
not known that, but I think it is well 
that the House should know it. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 


the gentleman yield? 
Mr. of Mississippi. I 
yield. 


Mr. HINSHAW. In view of the gen- 
tleman’s statement I should like to point 
out that the lead time in the manu- 
facture of a good many items that go 
into an airplane is as long as 2 years. 
That includes such things as jet engines 
and their parts, and instruments. 7% 
not feasible nor is it worth while to con- 
struct the frame of an airplane until 
the parts necessary to make it fly are 
available, hence the aluminum which 
may now be available is in surplus to 
some extent, and probably therefore has 
been released. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I 
yield. 

Mr. GAVIN. When I made my state- 
ment about the Army, the Navy, and 
the Air Force I intended to include also 
the Marine Corps because of their won- 
derful record. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I am 
glad the gentleman has corrected his 
oversight. 

I may state, Mr. Chairman, that I am 
not alone in my thinking when I say 
that air power is our No. 1 effective 
weapon. I have some distinguished 
company. General Spaatz says: 

I believe that war with Russia, if we have 
it, will be decided by air power supported 
by surface forces, and not by surface forces 
supported by air power. 


That is also my theory of modern 
warfare. Certainly we need surface 
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forces, but let us recognize the obvious— 
that the most destructive attacking force 
that we have today is in the air. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I yield 
to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. COX. I want to thank the gen- 
tleman for the compliment he paid my 
lifelong friend, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, and the com- 
pliment he paid the committee. I have 
been a Member of this House for many 
years, and in all my experience here I 
have never seen the broad differences 
that existed between two well-balanced 
groups so completely annihilated as they 
have been in this general debate. The 
chairman of the committee and his aides 
in support of the bill have made mag- 
nificent arguments. Under the leader- 
ship of the brilliant Missourian [Mr. 
SHORT], the opposition has made a won- 
derful advance. We find ourselves now 
almost in complete agreement on a bill 
that there was doubt as to which way 
the vote would go 4 days ago. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I 
thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, the purpose of my 
bringing the Air Force into this talk is 
to try to reason with the House for a 
few moments on the way we can best 
build our national defense in order to 
make America secure. We can have as 
large a standing Army as we are eco- 
nomically capable of having, yet not 
have an effective defense. No nation 
has ever been able to cross Russia on 
land and capture it, and it is pure fallacy 
to contend that we could do it now. 

General George in his testimony be- 
fore a committee of the other body on 
the subject of sending American troops 
to Europe told them this: 

One thing to me seems to stand forth. I 
do not care how big an army Russia has, she 
can’t walk that army across the Atlantic or 
the Pacific Ocean, or across the Arctic ice- 
cap and attack this country. 

I do not care how big an army we have, 
we cannot defeat Russia. Napoleon tried it, 
and he lost; Hitler tried it, and he lost—he 
had his whole hearthland right on the very 
borders of Russia. The biggest army that 
Russia has can't stop our Air Force from 
hitting Russian bases. The biggest army 
and biggest navy we have can't stop the Rus- 
sian air force from hitting our vulnerable 
and vital spots. I want to bring that out 
simply because there is only one thing that 
can defend this Nation, and that is air power, 
and the only thing that can create a body 
knock-out blow against Russia also is air 
power. d 

Whether we adopt UMT, whether we 
extend the draft, is of little consequence, 
in my opinion, so far as bolstering our 
national defenses to the point of invinci- 
bility is concerned. These alone will not 
make us secure. We must not fail in our 
obligation to the American people to pro- 
tect and defend them with the most ef- 
fective weapon of war, which is an air 
force second to none. 

We must recognize the fact that our 
Air Force is now the backbone, if you 
please, of our military machine. All of 
the rest of the branches, the Marines, 
the Navy, and the Army, must, if we are 
to effectively defend this country, act in 
support of that striking Air Force, 
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General Vandenberg said before the 
same committee of the other body: 

With an adequate air force, properly 
manned, with sufficient personnel, installa- 
tions, bases, the war potential in my opinion 
of any nation in the world could be de- 
stroyed by that air force. 


That may sound far-fetched, but it is 
fact. 

I would not discredit the ability or the 
honest intentions of our distinguished 
and eminent military men who have ap- 
peared before the various Armed Serv- 
ices Committees of both Houses in sup- 
port of the ancient theories of fighting 
ground warfare, and who feel that our 
security is in the hands of the infantry. 
That is all that those gentlemen know 
in the line of the military. That is the 
way they have been trained. Generals 
Vandenberg, George, and Spaatz at- 
tended the same schools that the in- 
fantry generals did. They, too, know 
ground warfare. All who go through 
West Point learn the fundamentals of 
troop deployment and overland strategy. 
But the Air Force generals are also 
trained in air warfare as well as ground 
warfare. These men know what an air 
force can do whereas these ground gen- 
erals have not had occasion to realize 
the full potential of a strong air force. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GAVIN. It must also be recog- 
nized that the ground forces have to 
move in to make the bases available for 
the Air Force. The ground forces have 
to move in with the services of supply, 
they have to move in with the food, they 
have to move in with the equipment, 
They are certainly an important branch 
for supporting the movement of the Air 
Force. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. The 
gentleman is absolutely correct. 

Mr. GAVIN. We should appreciate 
the necessity for having ground forces 
to give them that coordinated support 
in any air force attack. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. The 
gentleman is eminently correct. But 
let me remind you that the ground forces 
cannot move into enemy territory until 
we have mastery of the air, until air 
power has softened the enemy to the 
point where the ground forces are able 
to move in. 

Mr. GAVIN. But after we have mas- 
tery in the air, the ground forces have to 
move in and go through the cold and the 
heat and the filth and the fatigue of 
modernized warfare to take over that 
particular area. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. That 
is true. But in war we are dealing in 
the currency of human lives. That 
ground force can possibly move in if it 
is superior in numbers and weapons, and 
has no air opposition. But if we send 
the air force in first we are going to 
economize in human lives. 

Mr. GAVIN. It is a team working to- 
gether. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. The 
gentleman is correct. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
20 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. DOYLE], 
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Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Chairman, being a 
member of the Committee on Armed 
Services and having heard the testimony 
and evidence produced before that com- 
mittee during the several weeks we stud- 
ied this important subject of selective- 
service extension and UMT, and also 
again this session being a member of the 
Subcommittee on Reserve Components 
of the Military Establishment, also hav- 
ing been present on this House floor dur- 
ing all the present debate these 4 days, I 
believe I can add to, clarify, and empha- 
size a few material points and ultimate 
conclusions in support of this bill as it 
comes from the Committee on Armed 
Services. Imake my remarks having in 
mind that my distinguished chairman 
has announced a clear and constructive 
amendment. That amendment is clear- 
ly so reasonable and sound no voice has 
been raised against it. 

As no Member has raised his or her 
voice during this debate against the pro- 
posed extention of the Selective Service 
Act of 1948 as proposed in this bill, it is 
clear to me that the people of this great 
Nation generally recognize the necessity 
for its extension and this House knows 
the extension is necessary. Therefore I 
will treat briefly with the UMT division 
of this bill, only. 

It has been stated in the committee re- 
port that the avowed purposes of this 
UMT proposal are, first, to enable the 
armed services to immediately raise and 
maintain an armed force of sufficient size 
as determined by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff to meet our minimum security re- 
quirements and, second, to establish a 
universal military-training program. 

Now, as to the first objective which has 
been stated. The necessity for raising 
an armed force of sufficient size to meet 
our minimum national defense security 
requirements is so self-evident and so 
much the paramount issue and the re- 
sponsibility of this Congress that I only 
need to mention it, and you unanimously 
agree with me. The Constitution charges 
us with this continuing responsibility, It 
is as clear as crystal. No Members de- 
sire to shirk it, I feel sure. Our security 
is at stake. But whether or not we in 
Congress and the American people 
should let the Joint Chiefs of Staff of 
our Military Establishment determine 
from their expert training and expe- 
rience, what the minimum requirements 
for our national security should be; then 
they recommend them to us and we take 
their advice, is the subject at issue, 
brought forth in the recent 4 days’ de- 
bate on this bill. 

Some of the opponents of universal 
military training apparently believe they 
know more about, or at least as much of, 
what is needed to meet our minimum 
military security requirements, as do our 
combined and total Military Establish- 
ment, as represented to Congress by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. Iam not only dis- 
turbed, I am shocked, to hear so many 
opposing this bill say so much of what 
cannot help but be, and will naturally be, 
construed by aggressive Communists, 
Stalin, and his cohorts, as less than lack 
of faith in the ability of our American 
military. Aggressive communism de- 
lights to hear our top military criticized 
and referred to with undignified words 
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and with careless, thoughtless lan- 
guage—not giving any proof with our 
criticism. 

Such criticism, to the extent that it 
appears unjust and unfounded, is weak- 
ening to our sinews and results in caus- 
ing natural fears and anguish in the 
minds of the American people. The 
American people need the assurance of 
sound, competent military leadership, 
rather than any carping, unwarranted 
innuendos and insinuations against those 
on whom we must depend. 

In this connection, I yield to no man 
the having of a more fixed purpose than 
I do, that our beloved Nation shall not 
become militarized or fall under the con- 
trol of the military. I have always felt 
that way. Constitutionally and on all 
other grounds, from the office of the 
Commander in Chief to the Halls of 
Congress, ours has been and is and must 
be maintained in fact, as a civilian econ- 
omy and a civilian-controlled military 
through the actions of Congress on ap- 
propriations and otherwise. We must 
remain a Republic of free men, living 
daily the democratic way of life. There 
is no need of civilian control passing to 
the military. It is inconsistent with our 
whole history. 

It has not been my knowledge nor 
experience in the 5 years, almost, that 
I have been here now, that the rank 
and file of our Military Establishment 
leadership has been or now is less able 
in their, profession, or less patriotic or 
less devoted to duty and the best inter- 
ests of our great Nation, than are we 
Representatives in Congress, who have 
been chosen from the many millions to 
patriotically represent the American 
people legislatively on a high ethical, 
moral, and nonpartisan plane in matters 
of national defense and national security 
as concerned in this bill. I recall the 
Biblical story of some having motes in 
their eyes. Let us be eminently fair 
in our remarks. 

Finally, as to the recommendations 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff as to the min- 
imum requirements for national defense 
and security, I want them to know that 
as far as I am concerned, I consider 
them continuously charged with that 
responsibility, legally, morally, and on 
all points. I look to them to be well- 
qualified and equipped to fully, ade- 
quately, safely, and vigilantly determine 
our minimum military and defense re- 
quirements at all times, and then to rec- 
ommend and advise Congress promptly 
what those minimum requirements may 
be for our national defense against 
aggression. I see no other way pro- 
vided whereby we in the Congress can 
most safely and sanely proceed to render 
our legislative responsibilities; even 
though we must always continue to con- 
trol the numerical strength and expend- 
itures of the Military Establishment by 
our appropriation control and legislative 
processes. 

Our Joint Chiefs of Staff have in- 
formed us of the need of immediately 
raising an armed force of 3,462,000 men. 
They advise this is the minimum suffi- 
cient; they advise us of the necessity of 
maintaining this size force to meet our 
minimum security requirements prob- 
ably during the next several years. 
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As one Member of Congress, I would 
not want the responsibility of refusing 
to provide the minimum military recom- 
mended by our Joint Chiefs of Staff in 
the t of a global war or even under 
pres global conditions. I know I am 
not sufficiently informed to know as 
much as they do. We must depend 
upon them for their military opinions 
and advice. I would rather err in favor 
of having a-million men too many, for a 
short period, than 1,000 men too few at 
all in time of necessity. Aggressive 
communism knows only the power of 
might as a deterrent to her world con- 
quest pronouncements. America never 
has had, and does not now have, and 
never will haye, with God’s help, any 
desire or determination to conquer a ter- 
ritory or to conquer a people. We must 
always keep the heart of America on 
that level—no conquest of territory and 
no conquest of people. We must build 
a world of good-will relationships 
through righteous treatment of people. 

But America has an immediate and 
continuing responsibility not only to the 
United States of America, but to the 
freedom-loving and freedom-seeking 
peoples all over the world. And our own 
security is in jeopardy. Distance and 
space have been shrunk; the time ele- 
ment and distance have been practically 
erased; communication delays and 
transportation bottlenecks have been 
eliminated. We in America have been 
catapulted into a world neighborhood 
which is by hour and by day becoming 
more dependent and interdependent on 
the daily behavior and conduct of the 
nations constituting this world neigh- 
borhood. We are a neighbor in this 
world neighborhood and cannot change 
our residence, street, or location. 

Having previously discussed the first 
stated and avowed purpose of this bill, as 
found on page 9 of the committee report, 
let us now briefly discuss the second ob- 
jective which is, to wit, “that it will 
establish a universal training program.” 

At this point I wish to inform my col- 
leagues I will digress from my written 
notes to speak ad lib. First I wish to 
refer to the Towe bill, and wish to re- 
mind you that in the Eightieth Congress 
it almost passed a universal military bill. 
It passed the Armed Services Committee 
unanimously, I read the bill H. R. 4278, 
Report No. 1107, introduced July 18, 
1947. I found the concluding statement 
by the Committee on Armed Services 
saying this: 

The committee concludes that a flexible 
well-administered program of UMT as pro- 
vided in H. R. 4278 is a vital necessity to 
the United State at this time. 


This bill by the Republican-controlled 
Armed Services Committee also created 
a UMT Commission. 

I find no objection, so far as I am con- 
cerned, to the Congress referring for 
study and survey and report to a com- 
mittee controlled by a civilian majority, 
such as this Commission will be under 
this bill. Three of the five must be 
civilians. I find no objection to refer- 
ring to such a commission approved by 
the Senate of responsible citizens for 
study, survey, and report back to the 
Congress well considered plans and pro- 
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grams fora UMT program. I think it is 
wise that we set up such a commission 
that will have a year or two, or even 
longer if you please, to study that im- 
portant subject and report back to the 
Congress. When the reported plan can 
be amended, adopted, or entirely re- 
jected. So far as I am concerned, as a 
member of the Committee on Armed 
Services, at this stage of my informa- 
tion I do not feel qualified, to be frank 
with you, to report now a UMT bill to 
this House in detail so far as my judg- 
ment and knowledge is concerned, and 
draw up a program of universal military 
training of which I would ask your ap- 
proval. Ido not feel I have the knowl- 
edge. I would need much study and 
advice. I fully know I would have to 
have the expert advice and opinion of 
men who know far more and of men 
who are admittedly best advised on 
those problems. We need educators 
and others to help us. I think it is very 
important that Members of Congress 
get the best advice they can and have it 
coming from an experienced group of 
men specifically delegated for that pur- 
pose under this bill for 1 or 2 or 3 years 
to study the problem and then report 
back to Congress. We can take it or 
leave it; we can take the good and leave 
out what we wish. We can then more 
intelligently legislate. We are surely 
not ready to do it now. r 

I might say, Mr. Chairman, I am glad 
to bave given up my place on the speak- 
ing schedule to some of my other col- 
leagues so that they could get away ear- 
lier in the day, as they had pressing of- 
ficial business in committee work. So I 
have shortened my remarks. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOYLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROOKS. The gentleman from 
California is a member of the subcom- 
mittee on reserves. Earlier in the day 
the gentleman from Michigan brought 
up the question of when the Reserve 
program would be given to the Con- 
gress. 

The question was asked as to the spe- 
cific time and readiness of the Defense 
Department to give that program to the 
committee. Since the gentleman is a 
member of that Reserve subcommittee, 
I think the Record ought to show, in his 
time, that the Defense Department is 
prepared and has been for several weeks 
prepared to come before the subcom- 
mittee of the Armed Services Committee 
with a Reserve program, and as soon as 
our legislative schedule permits, we hope 
to be able to have representatives of that 
Department give us the Reserve pro- 
gram in detail. I have consulted with 
the able gentleman from California on 
that point. 

Mr. DOYLE. I thank the distin- 
guished chairman of the subcommittee 
for that observation. He very ably 
heads this important subcommittee, and 
I enjoy working under his leadership. 
I do wish to now mention a couple of 
subjects and ideas that I mentioned in 
Armed Services Committee, and I do it 
with a great deal of feeling that they are 
important to consider under this uni- 
versal military-training proposal, I. 
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think this House should be reminded of 
the fact that if and when this UMT pro- 
gram is set up, it is set up for the youth 
of our Nation between 1842 and 19 years 
of age, the ‘tender” young men of our 
Nation, so-called, the youngest in our 
military call. On pages 36 and 37 of 
the committee hearings there is quoted 
there a discussion between myself and 
General Marshall. Then, later in the 
report, a discussion between myself and 
Mrs. Rosenberg and General Hershey, 
dealing with the matter of the morals 
and welfare of these young men in the 


I wish to say as one Member of Con- 
gress I shall expect the Commission, 
when it is set up, and if no Commission 
is set up, I expect any bill passed by this 
Congress to contain adequate provisions 
to protect, as far as they can be, the 
morals and the welfare of the young men 
who go into this national training corps. 
I think it is high time that we in this 
Congress declare ourselves that we are 
not afraid to speak clearly and firmly on 
the proposition that the conditions and 
circumstances surrounding the training 
of boys and young men must be to the 
uttermost for their protection and their 
strength; rather than for their weak- 
ness and the destruction of their char- 
acter and their morals. Such protec- 
tion against commercialized vice of all 
kinds is a must. 

Another thing, about 5 years ago I 
Spoke over a considerable radio hook-up 
in New York City, and at that time I 
extemporaneously said something like 
this: “It is time America gets on her 
knees and stays there.” I have said it 
frequently since that time. I think 
that is true. I know it is true. To do so 
keeps a person or a people humble 
enough to deserve prosperity. I wish at 
this point in our discussion, because T 
do not believe it has been sufficiently 
emphasized in this debate, to say that 
military strength alone will not give us 
world peace. Military might alone will 
not do the job. Adequate military 
strength is absolutely necessary at this 
time, to prevent Russian communistic 
aggression, but the greatest force, if you 
please, the greatest force that we have in 
this Nation, is the morality, honesty, in- 
tegrity, and clean living and righteous- 
ness, and all the other intangible ele- 
ments and factors that enter into Ameri- 
can life and make the hearts and souls of 
men, as the strength of 10. As far as I 
&m concerned, I know that these moral 
and spiritual powers have more perma- 
nent power than even powder and bul- 
lets. We need to get on our knees and 
keep our powder dry, also. I want to urge 
that as we think of making our Nation 
stronger in a military way, stronger than 
ever before, that we place paramount in 
our objectives the proposition that our 
main national objective in becoming 
strong in a military way, is not to con- 
quer people and territory but to be 
strong enough to compel world peace. 
This is not inconsistent. It is factual. 
That, if you please, is my paramount 
justification for voting for this bill for 
UMT. It gives us a reserve source of 
military training which will make it un- 
necessary to keep a back-breaking sized 
Regular Army over a term of years. It 
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will give us the strength to keep off a 
war of communistic aggression, I hope. 

If you ask us what letters or com- 
munications I have had for or against 
UMT from my congressional district, I 
will say that not more than 25 residents 
of my congressional district have written 
me opposing it, while I have had many 
times that number of approvals. And 
just a few minutes ago I was handed 
this telegram: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 6, 1951. 
Hon. CLYDE DOYLE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The following national organizations urge 
your support of Senate bill 1 as amended by 
House Armed Services Committee including 
UMT and extension of draft in one bill. 

National Guard Association of the United 
States, by Maj. Gen. Ellard A. Walsh, 
President; Reserve Officers Association, 
by E. A. Evans, Executive Director; 
Military Order of the World Wars, by 
Milton G. Baker, Commander in Chief; 
Adjutant Generals Association of the 
United States, by Maj. Gen. W. H. 
Harrison, Jr., President; Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States, by 
Charles C. Ralls, Commander in Chief; 
the American Legion, by Miles D, Ken- 
nedy, National Legislative Director; 
Disabled American Veterans, by Boni- 
face R. Maile, National Commander; 
AMVETS, by Harold Russell, National 
Commander. 


I think the American people feel we 
in Congress will vote our honest-to-God 
conscientious convictions upon all the 
known facts. 

It is a chance for world peace sooner 
through present strength and might. 
But we must keep our objective—a just 
world peace. 

I had a son—some of you have said he 
was a distinguished son because he gave 
his life for our country in the uniform 
of the Air Force as a first lieutenant. I 
had always been opposed to the conscrip- 
tion of the young men of our Nation until 
one time in his lifetime, when home for 
a few days’ vacation from the Aleutian 
Islands where he was stationed, he said 
this to me, he said: “Dad, be sure, if you 
ever have anything to do with it, that the 
young men of our Nation before they go 
to college, if possible, have more military 
training. Give them more training, dad, 
than I had before I had to go into com- 
bat.” And so you can understand, you 
men who know, how I feel. The thing 
that convinced me outside of the volume 
of evidence that came before our com- 
mittee and convinced us, outside of the 
justification that I know these men made 
before our committee, the evidence and 
the telling to the committee, to justify 
this UMT commission at this time, was 
the appeal of my own son based on his 
experience in the United States Air Force 
when he said to me: “Dad, give the 
American boys, if you ever get a chance, 
more basic training than I, myself, had 
before I went into combat in the Aleutian 
zone.” 

So I wish to urge you, Mr. Chairman 
and my colleagues, to realize that we are 
not going to abdicate anything from 
Congress; we are going to keep control 
of the UMT plan; we can end it if we 
want to. I do not anticipate or look 
toward abdicating any legislative respon- 
sibility on my part. If that commission 
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comes back to us and makes recommen- 
dations which need the legislation of 
Congress, we will enact the legislation. 
The commission cannot and need not 
legislate. Congress will continue to leg- 
islate if necessary. I do not conceive of 
that commission’s usurping the power of 
Congress or taking over unto itself the 
pronouncement or the enforcement of 
rules that have the effect of law. This 
bill does not intend or allow that. Iam 
not afraid of that at all because I know 
and you know that if the commission 
comes back to us with a plan and a pro- 
gram which we approve, then that pro- 
gram or plan, after we amend it or other- 
wise treat it, if it needs the power of 
legislation, Congress is the only power to 
legislate. 

I have not again repeated the figures 
of either men or dollars involved. Mem- 
bers have already done so—several of 
them. You have the financial saving of 
many millions which will result before 
you. You have heard of the necessity 
of this UMT plan to gain a permanent 
reserve. You know Congress can end 
the program or change it at will. You 
know it will not start until or unless 
Congress has first and previously ap- 
proved the plan and passed the necessary 
legislative enactments and provided the 
money. You know it is even possible 
the world will settle down to settle up 
in time so the UMT will never be neces- 
sary. God grant it may be so. But, 
meantime, let us not procrastinate and 
do less than our fullest duty to ourselves 
and to our freedom-loving friends and 
allies for peace on earth. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. SMITH], 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, bill S. 1 which we are now con- 
sidering has as its objective the common 
defense and security of the United States 
and for other purposes. The effort for 
national security is an old one. For 
many years organization for group se- 
curity has been the objective of even 
primitive forms of social organization. 
This security has taken on many dif- 
ferent forms and for offensive as well 
as defensive purposes. We like to think 
and we profess that all policies in the 
field of military preparedness are for 
defensive purposes and yet we have seen 
throughout history that these defensive 
measures for security eventually justify 
the claim for aggressive action. It has 
long been a popular concept that the 
best defense is an offense. Napoleon, 
Bismarck and many other leaders used 
that concept to start a war. 

History also shows that foreign policy 
as the official conduct of relations cf our 
sovereignty to others grew up side by 
side with the professional soldier and 
the professional army. The military as 
an institution from the outset of civiliza- 
tion has been a pertinent tool of foreign 
policy. The Military Establishment pro- 
vides the latent force that makes diplo- 
macy effective. It likewise is that arm 
of government which has always been 
a heavy burden upon taxpayers. 

Since all expenditures for the military 
and for foreign-policy operations must 
be paid for by the people, the population 
as a whole is beginning to realize that 
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the most of its Government’s foreign 
policy has a direct bearing upon their 
lives for they foot the bill. 

No President or Secretary of State 
or the Chief of Staff will admit that his 
policy is aggressive and calculated to 
bring war. So here today we hear the 
same arguments that have been used 
since 1939—that whatever we do is al- 
ways designed for peaceful purposes. 
Yet we look in vain for evidence of peace 
anywhere in the world. 

The necessity of deceiving the people, 
especially in matters of foreign policy, 
says Mr. Felix Morley in an article on 
foreign policy to be issued very soon, 
is indeed an accepted principle of 
statesmanship. Machiavelli, writing The 
Prince in 1513, devoted all of one chap- 
ter under the title “In What Way Princes 
Must Keep Faith.” The conclusion of 
this great political scientist was that a 
chief of state must always “seem to be 
all mercy, faith, integrity, humanity, and 
religion.” However, he continues, those 
that have been best able to imitate the 
fox have succeeded best. But it is neces- 
sary, he goes on to say, to be able to 
disguise this character well and to be a 
great feigner and dissembler; and men 
are so simple and so ready to obey pres- 
ent masters that those who deceive will 
always find those who allow themselves 
to be deceived. It is hard to believe 
when Machiavelli made that statement 
in 1513 that it would have such a close 
application to the arguments that we 
have listened to in this debate. Machia- 
velli also said when foreign policy is 
unsuccessful the tempo of deception must 
be increased and the blame for failure 
must, if possible, be focused on a situa- 
tion for which it is claimed the chief of 
state is not responsible. 

Alliances such as the North Atlantic 
Pact, as a device of foreign policy, are 
as old as recorded history. Though un- 
familiar to most Americans because until 
recently it was our policy to have nothing 
to do with entangling alliances, today we 
find ourselves stripping our economy and 
imposing great financial burdens upon 
our people. All of this in an effort 
to bolster questionable alliances to the 
detriment of our way of life. 

As we review history and remember 
great civilizations which relied upon the 
use of force to maintain their position, 
there is but one conclusion. It has 
failed to bring peace or security. The 
use of force has led rather to the dis- 
ir.tegration and destruction of those em- 
pires. This is the road we are traveling 
today. There will be neither peace nor 
security if we continue to march down 
the road which is proposed in the pend- 
ing legislation. Peace through force is 
a fiction; it is contrary to the judgment 
of history, as I read it. 

Mr. Chairman, there will never be a 
lasting peace while we continue to rely 
upon guns and bombs. This is the pro- 
gram we are asked to approve today. I 
repeat, that peace and security will elude 
us if we use bombs, bacteria, pacts, 
promises or advance commitments. 
Since 1915 the role of commitments in 
American policy have obviously insured 
the enlargement of limited wars to gen- 
eral wars. Yet they have always been 
advertised as vindications of interna- 
tional morality, So as we look at the 
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question before us, we are forced to the 
conclusion that the methods we now seek 
to use can result in but one condition, 
namely the ultimate destruction of the 
United States of America as we know it. 
In 1917 we joined with other nations in 
the use of force for peace. We failed. 
It was the same in 1941. What reasons 
are there to expect a different result 
now? 

Mr. Chairman, we need to do some 
thinking in new directions if we are to 
pass a peaceful world on to those who 
follow us. It can never be, I repeat, 
achieved by the use of alliances and mili- 
tary force. War is an evil; good cannot 
be secured by evil means. War is a can- 
cerous growth of minor conflicts which 
would remain small as issues between the 
nations concerned but which grow into 
larger conflicts of war as a consequence 
of amassing forces by means of involun- 
tary servitude. 

Mr. Chairman, the decision of whether 
or not to use force in self-defense is a 
matter of strategy to be determined by 
us but I remind you that Christ’s method 
met the force of great military and po- 
litical power 2,000 years ago and its de- 
fensive strength was impressive. Has 
not the Prince of Peace demonstrated 
the secret of both peace and defense for 
which we ourselves have not been able 
to see the reason. Why it works so well 
may defy some of our instincts and sur- 
pass our full understanding. 

Mr. Chairman, we are at war and I 
shall vote to amend the Selective Serv- 
ice Act if the age for induction is fixed 
at 19 years. Isee no justification for this 
country furnishing the great bulk of 
fighting men for countries all over the 
world when the draft age in those coun- 
tries is higher than here. I would remind 
you that we are furnishing 90 percent 
of the men in Korea and as usual we are 
also providing the money and the ma- 
terial. 

It is my opinion that universal mili- 
tary training should not be in this bill, 
I do not think it is a military training 
bill at all. It is bait to secure support for 
the pending measure. This House should 
consider a separate bill which incorpo- 
rates the principle of universal military 
training. I do think the people want 
the question settled soon but this is not 
the place to do it. I shall vote against 
it in its present form. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. BATES]. 

Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, if we are living in a world to- 
day of lessening tension I am not aware 
of it. If there is anything that appears 
to be guaranteed to the people of the 
world these days it is stabilized tension, 
If we are not faced with a condition of 
all-out war, it appears we are faced with 
a long period of stress. The most prom- 
inent men of our country have prophe- 
sied that this period of stress will prob- 
ably last for some 20 years. We cannot 
afford during that period to spend some 
thirty-five to fifty billions of dollars a 
year in military expenses, because should 
we do that we would lose the war eco- 
nomically. If we do not get involved in 
all-out war we must have a program that 
is within the capacity of our economy to 
stand and one that will be adequate to 
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cope with any emergency that may pre- 
sent itself. We cannot move up and 
down like a thermometer and suddenly 
expose our unprepared youths to meet an 
emergency situation. This can only re- 
sult in the reckless expenditure of lives 
and money. Time after time we have 
had Congressmen appear in the well of 
this House and complain about the short 
period that existed between the time a 
man was called into the service and when 
he died in Korea. We cannot be expedi- 
ent with the lives of men. The men of 
this country are entitled to the best plans 
that the best brains of this country can 
devise. 

Today the youth of America have had 
no opportunity to plan their lives. There 
is to them no real security. Consider the 
inactive reservist who has been called 
back for the second time within a decade, 
men who said they were willing to serve 
their country in the event of an all-out 
war, but who have been snatched once 
again from their home life. Why? Only 
because there were not adequately train- 
ed men available to take their places. 
As long as we pursue a hapazard system, 
repeated injustices will follow. We lis- 
tened to the remarks of the gentleman 
from California [Mr. DoyLE] and the 
advice that his son passed on to him. 
Because there was a boy who had had ex- 
perience in war. He knew what training 
meant. 

It is up to us to prepare the men of this 
country, to give them the training that 
they need. Strength will direct our des- 
tiny until such time as the Ten Com- 
mandments of God are imbedded and 
felt in the hearts of men, but until that 
time comes we must have recourse to 
strength, unlike prior to World War II, 
when our allies represented strength, 
today we find them practically destitute 
economically and having been ravaged 
by war, have perhaps lost the will to 
fight. The vitality of force and factory 
that was available to us during the days 
of the League of Nations is not available 
to us under the United Nations. Youth- 
ful and vigorous America finds itself 
facing new conditions. We have greater 
responsibilities and challenges in a 
smaller and a more explosive world. 

We have heard speaker after speaker 
here tell us that other countries are not 
taking their boys at 184% and keeping 
them in service for 26 months. If the 
people of this country have a suspicion 
of the aid we might expect to receive 
from our so-called friends overseas, it is 
all the more reason why in this country 
we must protect ourselves. It is not our 
friends I am primarily concerned about, 
it is our potential enemies and what 
they may do that really concerns me. 

The universal military program is de- 
signed to permit a smaller standing Mili- 
tary Establishment with a broad Reserve 
base. With the knowledge and assur- 
ance that we have trained reserves that 
can augment our standing Armed Forces, 
we can decrease the size of our stand- 
ing force, and take a calculated risk to 
meet any emergency. This bill does not 
commit any Member to any definite plan. 
If you are interested in some particular 
plan you will have an opportunity to dis- 
cuss it before the committee. You can 
amend it on the floor and in its final 
analysis you can accept or reject the, 
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plan. I know there are probably a hun- 
dred plans in the minds of various Mem- 
bers of Congress. I have one and prob- 
ably each of you sitting here at this mo- 
ment has a plan. But if we can devise 
a plan that will cut down on the stand- 
ing Army and lower the cost to the tax- 
payers and still have military security, 
and if we can also give some certainty 
to the plans of our youth, and if we can 
give more bargaining power to our dip- 
lomats, and if we can create a reservoir 
of men to meet an emergency and to 
make an enemy think twice before he at- 
tacks, Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of 
such a plan. 

I propose to support the bill when it 
comes to final vote when it contains cer- 
tain amendments which will be offered. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
12 minutes to the gentleman from West 
Virginia (Mr. BAILEY]. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, it is not 
my desire to add to the dissension and 
general confusion that has developed in 
the prolonged debate on this legislation. 
I have requested this time in order that I 
might plead the cause of more than 
100,000 injured and otherwise disabled 
ex-servicemen who, in our zeal to pre- 
pare America for another war, we may 
make the “forgotten men” of World 
Wars I and II. 

I shall, Mr. Chairman, during the 
course of my discussion, ask to include 
in the Recorp a mass of detailed infor- 
mation to prove that the medical, dental, 
and nursing staffs of our Veterans’ hos- 
pitals are being raided by the armed 
services to such an extent that before 
the close of the current year, more than 
half of our veterans’ hospitals will be 
closed to these helpless men who so rich- 
ly deserve every service and assistance 
our Government can possibly render. 

Iam fully aware of the dire emergency 
that faces our Nation. I realize the 
need for prompt and courageous action 
in setting up our defenses. We must, 
of course, put first things first; but there 
should be a triple-A priority for those 
men who, in 1917 and again in 1941, ren- 
dered such gallant service to America. 

Today we have in operation through- 
out the Nation 142 veterans’ hospitals. 
On January 15 of this year, these hos- 
pitals were short 379 doctors. Hardly a 
single one of them had a full medical 
staff. On this same date, there were 
six new hospitals completed, prior to 
January 1, 1951, that could not open 
their doors because there were no doc- 
tors available. These new installations 
were located in Albany, N. Y., at Erie, 
Pa., at Seattle, Wash., and at Beckley 
and Clarksburg in West Virginia. One 
hundred and five doctors were needed to 
staff them. The one located in my dis- 
trict, at Clarksburg, has in the past few 
days opened its doors; but only 56 pa- 
tients have been admitted because there 
are not enough doctors. 

To add to this already deplorable situ- 
ation, there are 21 other new hospitals 
now in the course of construction that 
will be completed in this calendar year of 
1951. They will require 355 doctors and 
there is not a single doctor in sight. 


One cannot escape the economy angle. 


involved—or rather, the lack of economy. 


The six units already completed and the 
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21 units nearing completion will cost in 
excess of $300,000,000. Can we justify 
such a huge expenditure with no return 
in the way of service to the thousands 
of servicemen now pleading for admis- 
sion to these hospitals? 

What I have just told you is not even 
half the story. This already bad situa- 
tion is further aggravated by the action 
of the armed services in recent months 
in calling for active service Reserve medi- 
cal men and other doctors who are sub- 
ject to service under the provisions of an 
act by the Eighty-first Congress that 
provides for drafting doctors between 
the ages of 25 years and 50 years. 

As of the 1st day of April, this year, a 
total of 418 of these reservists and other 
doctors have been separated from the 
staffs of the 142 operating hospitals. A 
total of 136 of these are specialists par- 
ticularly trained for the care of service- 
men. There are 79 other doctors who 
have been called on whom the Veterans’ 
Administration has asked for defer- 
ments. Few, if any of these, will be de- 
ferred, and they are subject to call at 
a later date. 

The total score is a shortage of— 


(a) Present installations. — 22 
New installations 460 
839 

(b) Armed service calls (separated) — 418 
Ar ned service calls (pending) 79 
vig. | Eel ial oe ee 1, 436 


The situation in the dental and nurs- 
ing staffs is also acute. Four hundred 
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and thirty-six nurses have already been 
separated and 57 others have been 
ordered to report for active duty. In 
the case of dentists, the smaller hospitals 
are the hardest hit. Many have but one 
or two on the staff which has been wiped 
out by the summary and arbitrary action 
of the Armed Forces. 

I would like to submit and put in the 
record these statistics that I have here. 

(The documents referred to are as 
follows:) 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION, 
OFFICE or CHIEF MEDICAL DIRECTOR, 
DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY, 
Washington, D. C., January 18, 1951. 
Fon. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Dran MR. Battery: The attached material 
is forwarded in accordance with our tele- 
phone conversation of yesterday. 

If any further information is desired, 
please do not hesitate to call on us. 

Jery truly yours, 
ARDEN FREER, M. D., 
Acting Chief Medical Director. 

Number of full-time physicians needed 

for existing installations (from par. 

4, p. 2, of letter to Mr. Kraable, Jan. 

a iS eee laS 379 
Number of full-time physicians needed 

for hospitals which have construction 

completed, but not open for admis- 

sion of patients (from enclosure A)... 105 
Number of full-time physicians needed 

for hospitals which will have construc- 

tion completed during the calendar 

year 1951 (from enclosure B52 355 


[Enclosure A] 


Veterans’ Administration hospitals with construction completed but not open for admis- 
sion of patients 


Estimated date Number of 
Date construc- teak Number 
tion completed 1 of beds Physicians 


{Enclosure B] 


Location r 
struction 


Seattle, Wash 
Miles City, Mont. 
Indianapolis, Ind.. 
Phoenix, Ariz 
Bonham, Tex 


-| January 1951. 


Wass EE EEES lanes 
Kansas City, Mo aaa 
Madison, Wis... 
Louisville, Ky.. 
Iowa City, Iowa 
East Orange, N. 
Philadelphia, Pa.. 
Cincinnati, Gn. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Baltimore, Md 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Durham, N. C 


1 Transfer from old hospital. 
7 


Estimated date of 
completion of con- 


April eS 8 
1951. 


17 

8 & 5 
K 8 

AF T 4 

ee 

T 25 

Sees 25 
® 

25 

34 

RE 25 

SE E 25 

Neuropsychiatr: 20 

Tuberculosis... 17 

General medical. 2⁴ 

di 25 

34 

25 

— ͤ— 25 

si- JA TT 355 
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Status of medical military personnel as of Doctors separated to enter armed services by under which the Veterans’ Administration is 
Jan. 11, 1951 specialty as of Jan. 11, 1951—Continued operating. 

DOCTORS Eye, ear, nose, and throat 5 Our present situation is this: As of No- 
Total number of Ophthalmology 3 vember 1, 1950, we had 290 fewer full-time 
Doctors separated to enter armed Tuberculosis 7 physicians and 130 fewer part-time physi- 
services: Pathology 2 Cians on duty in the Veterans’ Administra- 
Doctors . 119 Radiology 4 tion than were on duty as of February 1. 
Resident n ccd 194 Cardiology 1 1950, in addition to a loss of 162 residents. 
tig Dermatology 1 The opening and staffing of 21 new hospitals 
ee eee eee 313 Obstetrics 1 during this period made the situation doubly 
—— Physical medicine -_ 1 acute. — to 2 — critical categories 
Gastroenterology —.. 2 we are inning to spread our medical care 

emmen i ee submitted to Tumor vhost, 1 in specific specialties dangerously thin. 
Doctors 53 281 — This decrease of 290 full-time physicians 
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Requests returned by armed services 
without action (physically disquali- 
fied; to be resubmitted upon receipt 
of extended active-duty orders; not 
to be called at this time, ete.) 13 


Doctors separated to enter armed services by 
specialty as of Jan. 11, 1951 


Internal medicine 
Neuropsychiatry 
General surgery ..... 


JANUARY 9, 1950. 
Mr. T. O. KRAABEL, 

National Director, the American Legion, 
National Rehabilitation Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Kraaset: This is in reply to your 
letter of November 27, 1950, concerning the 
comments of Mr. Grant Morgan, your na- 
tional field representative, following his visit 
to the VA Center, Sioux Falls, S. Dak., August 
7 through August 11. 

My staff and I have been aware of, and 
concerned regarding the lack of doctors in 
the specialties of psychiatry and otolaryn- 
gology at this center and have given Sioux 
Falls high priority for the procurement of 
these specialists. 

We are most fortunate insofar as the psy- 
chiatric situation at the center is concerned, 
as on November 7 one of the psychiatrists at 
Lincoln, Nebr., requested transfer to Sioux 
Falls, With this exception, in spite of all 
recruitment efforts, both in and out of the 
Veterans’ Administration, no psychiatrist up 
until this time has been at all interested in 
an assignment to Sioux Falls. It is expected 
that this physician will be transferred the 
latter part of January, unless, of course, the 
Armed Forces should take him. 

The possibility of recruiting a qualified 
psychiatrist for replacement at Lincoln, 
Nebr., is practically nil. As far as the State 
of South Dakota is concerned, the Veterans’ 
Administration has in its employment 40 
percent of all psychiatrists listed by the 
American Psychiatric Association as prac- 
ticing their specialty in this State. 

In regard to the possibility of assigning an 
otolaryngologist to the center, I can only 
paint a dim picture. Earlier this year, before 
the Korean incident when recruitment was 
still a possibility, my staff interviewed sev- 
eral candidates, but they were definitely not 
interested in coming with the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration for assignment in South Da- 
kota. However, we will continue our efforts 
to find an otolaryngologist willing to accept 
this assignment, either from physicians pres- 
ently with the Veterans’ Administration or 
by recruitment. It is out of the question to 
try to transfer a physician unless he is agree- 
able to the transfer. If we try to force the 
transfer, he will resign and be lost to the 
Veterans’ Administration. There are such 
lucrative opportunities for qualified special- 
ists in civilian practice that doctors are re- 
signing rather than accept an assignment to 
which they are not agreeable. 

I am very glad you brought to my atten- 
tion the situation at Sioux Falls, S. Dak., as 
I am more concerned than anyone else over 
this lack of physician personnel, which is 
rapidly becoming evident in more and more 
of our hospitals. Your letter concerning the 
center at Sioux Falls gives me an opportunity 
to acquaint you with this grave situation 
which faces the whole Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. 

As you are aware, we have for the past 2 
years maintained the highest type of medi- 
cal care to veterans, in spite of the handi- 
caps of budgetary and ceiling limitations 


terms of patient care, it is a major item. 
If we apply the ratio of one physician to 30 
patients, then the care of 290 times 30 equals 
8,700 patients being affected by this loss. 
The total number of vacancies for physicians 
was reported by the field stations to be 379 
as of December 7, 1950. 

It is my expressed policy, to which I am 
irrevocably committed, to maintain the high- 
est quality of medical care for veteran 
patients. If I am faced with alternative of 
continuing our present standard of medical 
care for fewer patients and poor medical care 
for a greater number of patients, I choose 
the former. In considering anything less I 
woud be derelict in my duty and responsi- 
bility to veteran patients. 

If the Armed Forces continue to call Vet- 
erans’ Administration physicians at the same 
rate as in the recent past, we will be in dire 
need of physicians at our existing hospitals, 
and the staffing of certain new hospitals to 
be activated in the remainder of the fiscal 
year 1951 may prove to be a practical im- 
possibility. 

As you may be aware, the Office of the Sec- 
retary of Defense has not yet set up any 
system of permanent deferment for physi- 
cians. The best we can do is obtain a tempo- 
rary delay in orders, which in the long run 
will catch up with us. 

My staff and I are devoting a major part of 
our time to developing some effective method 
of easing this crisis, but in view of the 
present situation I have found no over-all 
relief or remecy possible within the au- 
thority of the Veterans’ Administration. If 
the Veterans’ Administration were placed on 
a parity with the Armed Forces for procure- 
ment of physicians, this would do much to 
stabilize our personnel situation. 

Very truly yours, 
PAUL B. MAGNUSON, 
Chief Medical Director. 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to quote the last paragraph of a let- 
ter from Dr. Paul B. Magnuson, former 
head of the Medical Services Division 
of the Veterans’ Administration. Dr. 
Magnuson says: 

My Staff and I are devoting a major part 
of our time to developing some effective 
method of easing this crisis, but in view of 
the present situation I have found no over- 
all relief or remedy possible within the au- 
thority of the Veterans’ Administration. If 
the Veterans’ Administration were placed 
on a parity with the Armed Forces for pro- 
curement of physicians, this would do much 
to stabilize our personnel situation. 


I want to propose to my colleagues 
that we remedy this situation by insert- 
ing a short, simple amendment to this 
pending legislation. The amendment 
Should be inserted on page 33, after line 
8 and would read as follows: 

Said paragraph (1) is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof a new sentence 
as follows: “No physician or dentist who is 
engaged in full-time employment as such at 
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any hospital operated by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration shall be inducted under the 
provisions of this subsection after he has 
attained the thirtieth anniversary of the 
date of his birth.” 


I had thought of asking for deferment 
of doctors between the ages of 25 and 50 
years. I recall the Government paid for 
the education of several thousand doc- 
tors during and after World War II. 
Many of these young men are under 30 
years of age and should discharge their 
obligation to the Government. 

I shall go into this matter in greater 
detail when this legislation reaches the 
amendment stage. In the meanwhile, it 
is my sincere hope that you will join me 
in helping these men when the oppor- 
tunity is at hand and the need is so 
great. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
have brought some of the same informa- 
tion to the House already, the part re- 
garding the number of doctors and 
nurses that have been seized by the 
armer services for duty. I have intro- 
duced a bill which would give the doctors 
and the nurses military status. That 
was necessary in World War Il. We 
were not getting the doctors and nurses 
then. It was done, and the situation 
was eased. If they do that, Veterans’ 
Administration doctors can be kept in 
the VA or in some cases there could be 
a transfer of doctors from one service 
to another, and the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration and the care of veterans would 
be better. The appalling thing to me, as 
it is to the gentleman, is that our men 
are injured in the service and then the 
benefits they should have are not secured 
to them. Also the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration does not fight as it should fight 
to give the men the benefits to which 
they are entitled under the law. 

Mr. BAILEY. I thank the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts for her 
comments. I know of her great interest 
in the veterans of this country. 

In conclusion, may I state that this 
Congress would be remiss in its duty if 
it does not at this time take advantage of 
an opportunity to handle the situation 
that will close, as I said before, half the 
veterans’ hospitals of the United States 
before the first of January 1952. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. The 
gentleman has made a very fine and very 
necessary contribution. 

Mr. BAILEY. I thank the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota (Mr. Berry]. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Chairman, I have 
been on this floor every minute through- 
out the entire debate on this question of 
preparedness through manpower con- 
scription, and certainly the only pur- 
pose of this legislation before us today 
is preparedness—yet no one has as yet 
touched upon the point of what to me is 
the material question involved in this 
draft and training issue. 

It seems to me that in order to under- 
stand what preparation we need for war, 
we must first consider the basic, under- 


lying reason of why we are heading for 
war, why we are in the shameful inter- 
national condition that we are in today. 
In our thinking let us build our founda- 
tion first and ask ourselves why did we 
get into this mess? Then consider how 
we are going to get out of it. 

First, I want it understood that I am 
not an isolationist—I propose to defend 
every free country, every God-fearing 
country, against the ravages of a godless 
communism. 

Next, I want it understood that I hold 
no grudge against the military. I think 
they are doing the only kind of a job 
they can do under the outmoded king 
of training they have had. I do not 
think they are any worse than any other 
American organization or Government 
department which is not responsive to 
the people. Every department of Gov- 
ernment has great difficulty in getting 
away from the “horse and buggy” days of 
the past. 

But, I want to say at the cutset that 
I am convinced that the principal reason 
we got into this mess today was because 
of the inability of our military leader- 
ship to depart from the outmoded mili- 
tary textbooks of the past. In their 
preparation for World War II their only 
conception of waging such war was sur- 
face warfare—fighting man for man, gun 
for gun, tank for tank, and carcass for 
carcass. 

There is not a person sitting in this 
room who has not said to himself a 
thousand times, “How could they do it? 
How could men with the capacity and 
the vision of Roosevelt and Churchill 
sign the agreements thet they signed at 
Yalta and Tehran, or their successors at 
Potsdam?” How could they do it? 

I have read everything that I could 
read. I have talked with some of those 
in high places. I have heard those of 
the top official brackets. I have at- 
tended committee hearings. The an- 
swer that I submit to you this afternoon 
for your thought and consideration is 
the only logical thinking and conclusion 
that I can come to. I want you to think 
this through with me. But in doing so, 
let us be fair, let us be tolerant to the 
place where it hurts, let us lay aside 
partisan politics and ask ourselves this 
simple question of how could great men, 
international thinkers, world leaders, 
give the Russian bear one-third of free 
Europe and the only friend we ever had 
in Asia, China, and its possession that 
we had previously agreed to return to 
her, Manchuria? 

How could they do it? 

Oh, yes, I know, I, too, have thought 
that it was the infiuence of Alger Hiss 
and the Remingtons and the other pinks 
in the State Department and high Gov- 
ernment departments, and yet, upon 
serious reflection, I could not conceive of 
how those men, even with their inside 
influence, could do the entire job. They 
might have been able to sell the book to 
Roosevelt, but by what magic power 
could they cast the same spell over 
Churchill? 

There is no question but that Alger 
Hiss took advantage of the existing hys- 
terical situation to further his nefarious 
and traitorous ends, but the funda- 
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mental reason why our leaders were 
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willing at Yalta and Tehran to trade 
half of what we had to win by World 
War II was fear, was panic, was hysteria. 

They knew of no way of winning that 
war against Germany except with 
ground forces in surface warfare. They 
knew that this Nation and her demo- 
cratic allies could not match German 
troops man for man. They could not 
believe that air power could do any more 
than serve as mobile guns, and rather 
than to see our men slaughtered in a 
man-to-man struggle in surface warfare 
in a bloody mile-for-mile battle to re- 
capture lost ground, they were willing 
to trade the free people of Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and what not into eter- 
nal slavery in exchange for the Russian 
masses who would move in from the east 
to help make the kill, 

There is no question but that the black 
hand of the traitorous Hiss was writing 
the doom of all free people everywhere, 
that he took advantage of his position 
and the hysteria of the day to further 
his nefarious ends at Tehran, but the 
underlying cause of the shameful trade 
of friendly China and Manchuria was the 
fear and hysteria of our military leaders. 
Marshall and King and our other mili- 
tary experts could not conceive of being 
able to bring Japan to her knees without 
the use of ground forces for a bloody in- 
vasion to wade in to make the kill. And, 
because they could not, they were pan- 
icky, they were hysterical, and they were 
willing to trade another friendly nation 
into dark and doomed slavery in ex- 
change for the Russian masses to move 
in to help make the invasion. 

In spite of the fact that strategic 
bombing and strategic bombing alone, 
cut the economic and war potential 
heart out of Japan and caused her sur- 
render with an army of six million well 
equipped men still in the field without 
the need of one single Russian soldier, 
our military leaders refuse today to ad- 
mit that their strategy was wrong, they 
refuse to admit even today that Japan 
was defeated from the skies. 

Let me read to you the words of Secre- 
tary Marshall delivered on June 21, 1943, 
when he said: $ 

Your adversary may be hammered to his 
knees by bombing, but he will recover un- 


less the knockout blow is delivered by the 
Army. 

As proof that his thinking has not 
changed, less than a month ago speaking 
at Columbia University, said: 

The experience of battle * * points 


to the continued and decisive role of ground 
forces. 


General Bradley wrote only last year 
that he is convinced beyond any reason- 
able doubt that— 

We shall once more be forced to gain the 


inevitable victory over our dead bodies— 
those of our soldiers on the ground. 


All of General Collins’ statements re- 
volve around his certainty that “the 
doughboy is the final answer.” 

No, my friends, let us be fair, let us be 
tolerant, let us admit that Yalta, Teh- 
ran, and Potsdam were the result of 
fear, panic, and hysteria brought about 
by an outmoded conception of warfare 
in our military leadership. 
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Yes, our leadership and their military 
advisers were hysterical as they sank into 
the slime of their own ideology of sur- 
face warfare, and, as they sank, they 
were grasping for a straw at Yalta, they 
were grasping for a straw at Tehran, 
they were grasping at Potsdam, and my 
friends, they are panicky today, and 
because they have no more free people to 
trade into slavery, they are grasping for 
another straw, our 18-year-old kids. And 
well, they might, because if they still re- 
fuse to come down to 1951 in their think- 
ing, they will have to draft into their 
surface forces every man, woman, and 
child in these United States to be able 
to meet Russia on the ground man for 
man, 

No, this is not a question of whether 
18-year-olds make the best soldiers. It 
is not a question of morals of these kids. 
It is not a question of whether we need 
3,462,000 or 3,462,001 men, whatever the 
figure is, it is a question of national 
policy, and national policy alone, 

It is a question of whether we, as the 
elected Representatives of the people, 
are going to serve notice today upon the 
military that they throw away the old 
textbooks of Napoleon and his Maginot 
line successors and come down to 1951 
in their methods of warfare. 

A vote for this 1844-year-old draft is 
a vote to ratify Yalta, Tehran, and 
Potsdam, because it is the same under- 
lying principle that is facing us today. 
A vote against it is a vote to serve notice 
on the military that this is 1951 and that 
we demand that they modernize their 
war machine. 

I agree that we have to have an army, 
I agree that we have to have a navy. I 
agree that our youth should be trained 
in the fundamentals of war for their own 
and their country’s protection, but the 
time has come when our Air Force has 
got to be our striking force, has got to 
be our deterring force against the rav- 
ages of Communist aggression. 

There is not one single person in this 
room who has the slightest doubt in 
his mind today but that if we had 3,000 
B-36’s loaded with bombs and ready to 
blacken the sky of any nation who dared 
put one foot across any border in ag- 
gression that there would be no Koreas, 
or Indochinas, or Irans, or an invasion 
of Europe. 

Yes; we need fighters and strafers, 
but if we had that air superiority, if we 
had those long-range bombers to hit at 
the heart of Russia or any of her satel- 
lites and simply serve notice on her, 
“You send one division of men across 
any border anywhere in aggression, and 
we will blast you into all eternity,” there 
would be no World War III. You may 
be as sure of that as you are that 3,500,- 
000 American soldiers will not deter 
30,000,000 well-trained Russian soldiers. 

Even Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
2 weeks ago Thursday night when he 
was “briefing” the freshmen Members of 
Congress on the Russian situation made 
the statement that Russia will not strike 
this spring because she is afraid of our 
air superiority. When I asked him if he 
did not believe unquestionable air supe- 
riority would continue to contain Russia, 
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he said, “Yes,” and then he stopped short 
and said: 

That is for a time, until they build up 
their defense, and then we have got to de- 
pend upon our ground forces, 


Yes, in spite of that knowledge, in 
spite of that fact, the military still re- 
fuses to throw our resources into the 
manufacture of B-36’s. In spite of the 
fact that Russia is being contained to- 
day because of our puny fleet of striking 
bombers, the military refuses to throw 
our economy into the manufacture of 50 
or 100 times as many as we have today. 
Believe this or not, in spite of the fact 
that aluminum is the one essential metal 
needed in the manufacture of B-36’s, 2 
weeks ago the military released 40 per- 
cent of the aluminum stockpile to civil- 
ian use, and believe it or not, South 
Dakota has purchased enough aluminum 
on the open market to manufacture two 
license plates for every car in the State 
for 1952. And you tell me we are hon- 
estly preparing to defend the peace? 

Yes, they are up here on the Hill ask- 
ing us to draft skilled American boys, 
potential pilots, potential mechanics, po- 
tential navigators, to throw into the 
muck and the slime of surface warfare in 
Korea or Europe, or wherever the Com- 
mander in Chief may decide to send them 
next. At the same time, their Secretary 
of State tells us that it is our puny 
striking force of long-range bombers 
that is deterring Russia today. At the 
same time, the Pentagon tells us they 
are making every effort to defend this 
Nation, and yet by their own act, the 
one essential metal that is necessary to 
build up that containing force, is re- 
leased to civilian use to add to the glut- 
ted market of refrigerators, chrome on 
new cars, and yes, let us not forget, two 
license plates for every automobile, 

Today our Nation is standing at the 
crossroads. Our freedom, our way of 
life, our homes, the future of our chil- 
dren and their religion hangs in the bal- 
ance. The decision rests upon you as the 
Representatives of the American people, 

Let us vote an extension of the 19- 
year-old draft. Let us serve notice on 
the Pentagon that when they get their 
house in order, we will provide for the 
military training of our youth in a bill 
which does by direction what this bu- 
reaucratic monstrosity claims to do by 
indirection. This Congress is not feeble- 
minded. This Congress has some of the 
most able men in the Nation on its ros- 
ter. Then why do we have to delegate 
our duty and authority to five men to 
perform? It is time the legislative 
branch of the Government started to 
legislate. 

Let this Congress put an end to this 
bickering in the military. Instead of be- 
ing so worried about grabbing our boys 
out of high school, let us conscript every 
ounce of metal necessary to immediately 
construct 3,000 B~36’s and the fighters 
and strafers necessary to protect them 
in the air, and let this Congress once 
again speak for the people of the United 
States, speak for the free people every- 
where, and let its voice be heard in the 
saving of civilization. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Mich- 
igan (Mr. Forp]. 
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Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time principally to inquire of the 
chairman, or the gentleman handling 
the bill on either the majority or mi- 
nority side, for information concerning 
the recent directive of the President 
concerning the deferment of young men 
who are able to go to college. As we all 
know, the President on Sunday, or last 
week, issued an order which permits or 
which directs the selective-service 
boards throughout the country to defer 
men who are going to college. It so 
happens in my home county the two 
draft boards, or a substantial number 
of the members have felt this directive 
is discriminatory. There have been res- 
ignations from the two draft boards be- 
cause the draft boards feel that the 
President’s order is discriminatory and 
in effect would set up a poor man’s army. 
I would like to read into the RECORD a 
telegram sent to me from Draft Board 
No. 43 in Grand Rapids. I quote: 
Congressman GERALD FORD: 

We are indignant over the inconsistency 
and the embarrassment that will be ours 
on the college and university student de- 
ferment proposal outlined in Operations 
Bulletin No. 28 just received from national 
selective-service headquarters. 

It is felt that the procedure outlined 
would show discrimination to those who can 
afford college against those who cannot af- 
ford this higher education or who prefer 
some vocation equally beneficial to our 
country. Branding those economically un- 
able to afford college or those least intelli- 
gent as the only ones eligible for the defense 
of our country was construed as an insult 
to those whom we are inducting into service, 

Henry S. KAMINSKI, 
Chairman. 
Francis T. RUSSELL, 
ROBERT J. YONKMAN, 
Lewis M. De KORNE, 
Members, Local Board No. 43, Selec- 
tive Service System. 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to have 
some clarification of an amendment 
which I understand is to be offered next 
week by the gentleman from Texas in 
reference to this problem. Can the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana [Mr. Brooxs] 
amplify what I have seen in the news- 
papers in reference to that amendment? 

Mr. BROOKS. I am not familiar with 
the amendment to be offered by the gen- 


tleman from Texas next week. As I saw 


it in the press, I assume it would be 
offered to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices when the other amendments were 
taken up on Monday. 

Mr. FORD. I wonder whether the 
gentleman from Texas can enlighten us. 
I think it is very important, not only 
so far as these two draft boards are 
concerned, but I think it is important 
on a Nation-wide basis. The men on 
that particular draft board and those on 
draft board No. 43, I know take their 
responsibilities very seriously. They are 
high-type individuals and it would be 
tragic if they should resign during this 
emergency period over the question of a 
policy which I am sure the House and 
the other body might revise very shortly. 

Mr. KILDAY. The amendment to 
which he refers was mentioned by me 
the day before yesterday when I spoke 
on the bill. I read it as part of my re- 
marks, and it is printed in the Recorp at 
page 3310 of April 4, together with a 
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brief statement of my objections to the 
Executive order. The amendment in ef- 
fect repeals the Executive order and 
therefore would leave the matter of stu- 
dents and education as it now is under 
the act of 1948, and as it was under the 
act of 1940. 

In other words, the effect would be that 
the local boards would continue to deter- 
mine who should be deferred for the 
purpose of education, and the examina- 
tion now called for would be eliminated. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Is the gen- 
tleman advised as to whether the draft 
boards to which he refers have granted 
deferments to college students within 
their jurisdiction? 

Mr. FORD. It is my understanding 
that they have pursued a policy of grant- 
ing deferments for those who are in col- 
lege and who have requested permission 
to finish their present semester or col- 
lege term. I do not know whether or 
not they have gone beyond that particu- 
lar policy. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Of course, 
the result of the amendment proposed by 
the gentleman from Texas, which would 
revert to the present practice of allow- 
ing local boards to deal with college de- 
ferments, inevitably results in discrim- 
ination with respect to dealing with col- 
lege students in one community as con- 
trasted with the way college students are 
deferred in another community. It is 
for the purpose of avoiding that dis- 
crimination that this plan announced by 
General Hershey has been devised, 
through which a formula of granting 
college deferments will be standardized 
and will be granted to all college stu- 
dents, irrespective of where they live. 
Speaking for myself, there will be one 
who will resist the proposal of the gen- 
tleman from Texas, because I feel that 
the plan proposed by General Hershey, 
which has been before the committee 
and which the committee endorsed in 
reporting this bill, and the plan is set 
forth in the committee report, is a fair 
method of dealing with this very diffi- 
cult problem. I am not greatly im- 
pressed with this argument that the plan 
of General Hershey will result in a poor 
man’s army. I have yet to find any boy 
who wants to go to college badly who is 
prevented from going because he has 
not got the money to doit. That is an 
argument, I think, without any founda- 
tion, that it will result in deferring the 
rich boys over the poor boys, because it 
will not at all. 

Mr. FORD. I might say to the gentle- 
man that I think we should weigh very 
strongly the point of view of those who 
are actually operating a selective-service 
board. They have had practical, down- 
to-earth experience of handling defer- 
ments of many thousands of individuals. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Why should 
that be any more true with respect to 
college deferments than with respect to 
agricultural, industrial, or any of the 
other deferments which are written into 
the law? 

Mr. FORD. It seems to me you have 
to give some discretion to the local 
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boards. The order of General Hershey, 
as announced by the executive branch 
of the Government, makes an arbitrary, 
across-the-board determination for all 
draft boards, taking away the essential 
discretion at the local level. For that 
reason I personally think the amend- 
ment to be offered by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Kitpay] is highly 
desirable. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield. 

Mr. KILDAY. I think the major ob- 
jection is that an agency of the Federal 
Government is permitted to choose those 
who shall go to or continue,in college. I 
am basically and fundamentally opposed 
to permitting the Federal Government to 
choose the people who shall be educated 
in this country. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield. 

Mr. COLE of New York. I agree com- 
pletely with the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. KIT Da] in his position of opposi- 
tion to authorizing any Government 
agency to select who shall go to college, 
but the Hershey plan does not do that 
at all. It simply prescribes the pattern 
of determination. It does not select the 
individuals themselves. 

Mr. KILDAY. But it does provide 
the examination; it gives the examina- 
tion, and it grades the papers, and all 
that sort of thing. So that it results in 
the Federal Government determining 
who shall go to or continue in college. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKS. Of course I am very 
much concerned with reference to the 
proposed changes. I am informed, how- 
ever, that the new directive actually re- 
duces rather than increases the number 
of deferments. While that is not the 
final test, whether or not we will increase 
or decrease them, I think we should have 
a very orderly plan. I think we should 
have a plan that will fit into the opera- 
tion of the schools and colleges through- 
out the country so as to do them 4s little 
damage as possible. Furthermore, I 
recognize that it is only a 3-year pro- 
posal, as I understand, and at the end of 
that limited period, of course, defer- 
ments will cease. 

Mr. FORD. That is under the direc- 
tive by the executive branch? 

Mr. BROOKS. Under the statute we 
have a limit imposed upon the opera- 
tion of any such plan. Of course, it is 
merely deferment, it is not a final ex- 
emption. 

Mr. FORD. It is possible that in the 
interim the international situation may 
be such that those who have been de- 
ferred for that interim period will not 
thereafter have to serve in the Armed 
Forces. 

Mr. BROOKS. We fervently hope 
that that is the case; and if that is the 
case we certainly would not want to put 
out of business thousands of schools and 
colleges throughout the country through 
the unwise operation of any deferment 
policy. 

Mr. FORD. In closing I would like to 
say that I am certainly sympathetic 
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with the position in which these local 
draft boards find themselves. I only 
hope that they will defer their resigna- 
tions where they have not already done 
so, and in the meantime I hope that we 
shall be able to include in the legislation 
the amendment proposed by the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, there 
are three or four other Members who 
have asked for time, but I do not see 
them on the floor at the moment. Since 
the hour is late I imagine they are as 
exhausted as most of us are. 

There are no further requests for time 
on this side. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
several requests for time. I yield 15 
minutes to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. MCCARTHY]. 

Mr.McCARTHY. Mr Chairman, in my 
opinion the subject matter which we are 
debating this week is the most important 
of any which we may be called upon to 
consider during this term of Congress. 
This very debate is the debate which 
should be characterized as the “great 
debate.” Weare not proposing a hair cut 
for the Nation, nor the treatment of a 
common cold. The proposal today is an 
operation affecting the vitals of human 
life. It is a departure from a firmly 
founded and long-standing American 
tradition. We are here considering a 
proposal, which if it becomes law, will 
penetrate every fiber of the social struc- 
ture of the United States, which will 
affect every family in the Nation and 
which will take in control the youth of 
this Nation. 

This is a frightening prospect. Yet 
it is one which we must face. It will 
not profit us, or the Nation, to turn our 
face away from the reality of the evil 
which faces us; to underestimate its 
power, and to fail to make adequate 
preparations to meet and overcome this 
evil. The question before us is not the 
pleasant one of proposing means by 
which the horizons of freedom will be 
extended further. It is not a question 
of securing greater freedom and liberty 
for an already free people, but rather 
one of securing the freedom which we 
possess, and/or of attempting to make 
secure that freedom which we possess, 
and which we value. 

Mr. Chairman, I stand ready to make 
the unpleasant decisions which may be 
necessary in order to secure that free- 
dom. At this time of decision, we must 
remember the important truth expressed 
by W. H. Gardiner. We must remember 
that— 

We are but the transient trustees of the 
heritage of all for which the past has lived, 
charged with administering it for a little 
while, but surcharged with responsibility 
of administering today our trust for the 
future, of our successors and of the world, 
in such manner that they will not look 
back upon us as false trustees, who took our 
present ease instead of performing our per- 


haps more painful duty as a sound link in 
the chain of generations. 


First. The case that has been made for 
the Selective Service Act has been well 
presented, 

Second. The members of the Armed 
Services Committee, who have presented 
this bill, have spoken well of the need 
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for a general training program, a pro- 
gram which will meet our national needs, 
in time of cold war, in time of uncertain 
and precarious peace. 

They have told us that we need such a 
program to insure the continued safety 
of this country. They have told us that 
we need such a program in order to give 
some measure of certainty to parents 
and to young men as to how much of 
their lives is to be given in service to 
country, and when. They have told us 
we need a program which will give some 
assurance to men who are in the mili- 
tary service, or who have already served, 
that they will not be left alone to de- 
fend this country, and that other men 
who may be called upon to defend this 
country and the cause of freedom, will 
not be called upon to enter upon this 
task short-handed and inadequately 
trained. They have told us that we 
need a program which will prove to the 
world that the United States intends to 
carry out its responsibility in the cause 
of justice and freedom. 

They have told us of this great need. 

Individual members of the committee 
have told us of the great knowledge, wis- 
dom, and virtues of the other members 
of the committee, and of the committee 
as a whole. 

The have told us of their great labors 
as a committee. For 65 days they have 
dwelt on the mountain top. 

But, after all this, I looked to the pro- 
posals in the bill. What is proposed? 
A commission to study the problem and 
write the law. 

A commission, another commission. 
The executive branch of the Government 
now operates through commissions, The 
judicial branch has yielded in many 
fields to the commission, and the legis- 
lative branch too. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no objection to 
delegating legislative responsibility to a 
commission when the question is one of 
reorganization, when the principal point 
at issue is probably that of who shall 
control the files. But, here before us to- 
day, is a proposition of another order, 
I believe that the committee should have 
brought before us a specific plan and 
program drawn by the committee. They 
have chosen not to do so. They pro- 
pose a commission. I will accept this 
proposal, but under the condition that 
that commission will be required to re- 
port its proposals to the Armed Services 
Committee, which will then have the 
power to modify them, and which will, 
itself, have the responsibility to report 
the plan, as amended, to the House of 
Representatives for final disposition. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my opinion that 
this action should be completed in this 
first session of the Eighty-second Con- 
gress. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. BUSBEY. I could not help but 
take recognition of the statement of 
the gentleman that we were in between 
peace and war. Does the gentleman 
believe the fact we are losing thousands 
and thousands of American boys in 
Korea indicates we are not at war? 
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Mr. McCARTHY. I said we were be- 
tween all-out war and peace. I said 
we were in what has been called a cold 
war. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Would the gentleman 
agree we are at war but the President 
has not made a declaration or asked 
Congress to make a declaration of war, 
which in my opinion he ought to do? 

Mr. McCARTHY. It is obvious it has 
not been declared; it is obvious we are 
shooting and losing men. I know the 
American people know that and I hope 
the Members of Congress know it. The 
technical point whether war has been 
declared does not have any particular 
bearing on our action on this legislation. 

Mr. BROOKS, Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. PHIL- 
BIN]. 

(Mr. PHILBIN asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include tables and excerpts.) 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
very thankful to you, to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Georgia, the 
great American who heads our commit- 
tee, for yielding me time to present my 
views on the pending measure. 

I entertain such high admiration and 
such deep affection for the gentleman 
that it is not at all pleasant for me to 
have to disagree with him so sharply 
on this major and perhaps crucial leg- 
islation. 

However, I have very deep convictions 
on these issues, which I feel conscience 
bound and duty bound to express and 
vote. 

Let me make it clear at the outset that 
I do not question in any way the pres- 
ent need of a strong and invincible and 
powerful national defense. I have long 
been conscious of the menace of Soviet 
aggression and the shadow which it has 
cast over the free world and I sincerely 
and heartily approve of the objective of 
facing up to that threat with all the 
material and physical resources which 
this great, powerful Nation can com- 
mand. 

I am in complete agreement with the 
program of marshaling and mobilizing 
our great resources, both human and 
material, so that we may be prepared 
to meet every possible eventuality affect- 
ing our security, our freedom, and our 
well-being as a great democratic Nation. 

I am not questioning the strictly 
selective-service parts of this bill. I am 
willing to vote for the extension of the 
present draft, because I believe it is nec- 
essary for us to build up our Army and 
our other Armed Forces consistently 
with emergency conditions which now 
face us. 

If it appears, as has been intimated on 
this floor by very responsible leaders, 
that we are facing all-out war, then I 
am prepared to vote for all-out mobili- 
zation and I will vote, not only to draft 
boys into the Army, but I will vote to 
draft wealth, industry, and agriculture 
and every other part of the American 
economic machine that may be necessary 
to win that war and save the Nation. 

But I must confess that, while I have 
studied these matters very carefully and 
have surveyed international develop- 
ments very scrupulously, I am unable to 
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whip myself into the frenzy of apprehen- 
sion and hysteria which I have seen 
manifested in some quarters. 

So far as I can view it, we are about 
the only democratic nation where re- 
sponsible leaders are exhibiting such 
extreme hysteria. None of the nations 
located closest to the source of this great 
threat—the Soviet Union—seem to be 
greatly disturbed about their particular 
situation. None of them are raising 
large armies. None of them are passing 
sweeping and drastic draft and man- 
power bills like this one. These data 
have been presented to the House and I 
will not repeat them at this time. But it 
is very interesting and pertinent to note 
that the large majority of Atlantic Pact 
nations are at present drafting only boys 
over 19 years of age, and some of them 
do not draft boys until they are 20 or 21 
years of age. 

We are all aware of the outstanding 
record and great service of General 
Eisenhower, and I think that he is 
greatly respected by every Member of 
the House. Despite his able and ener- 
getic efforts, it must be admitted that the 
number of military effectives which he 
has pledged by member nations up to 
this time for the defense of Europe, is 
hardly what one would call an enthusi- 
astic response. 

As of February 15, 1951, the size and 
strength of present armed forces of the 
member nations of the Atlantic Pact and 
the plans for future increases thereof, 
which I am inserting as part of my re- 
marks, do not indicate that any of the 
members has been moved by the hysteria 
and sense of urgency, which have pre- 
vailed during some of our own delibera- 
tions. 

We are a great Nation. But certainly 
we cannot be expected to carry all the 
burden of fighting against potential com- 
mon enemies throughout the entire 
world. There are over 250,000,000 peo- 
ple in the democratic nations, outside of 
the iron curtain in Europe, and it is log- 
ical, proper, and just for us to expect 
that these peoples, these nations, will as- 
sume full responsibility and make all 
necessary sacrifices that may be required 
to defend their own soil and whole- 
heartedly join with us to stave off Com- 
munist aggression. 

It should be clear to every one of 
them that the military resources mar- 
shalled up to this time in Europe are 
wholly inadequate, if war comes, to stop 
hostile military aggression. We must be 
reminded that in case of such aggression, 
the Red army would have the assistance 
of its satellite states and Communist 
fifth columns of size, significance, and 
power in almost every single country in- 
volved, where, according to our best in- 
formation, Trojan horses of Communist 
conspiracy stand patiently by, ready at a 
given signal, to unload the enemies of 
democracy. 

On the point of possible resistance to 
this threat, let me cite briefly from Gen. 
Pierre Billotte, one-time head French 
military adviser to the United Nations, 
who certainly ought to know the situa- 
tion, and I quote: 

To put up resistance with any real hope 
of success, the least Europe would require is 
100 divisionś, extremely mobile, equipped 
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with the most powerful antitank weapons 
and supported by ultra-modern air power— 
at least 10,000 tactical and 2,000 strategic 
plane. Reduced to financial 
terms, no less than $100,000,000,000 invest- 
ment, spread over several decades, is indi- 
cated. 


Mr. Chairman, this is just the kind of a 
trap into which the Soviet is seeking to 
lead us, to tie us up for several decades, 
if necessary; even some of our own lead- 
ers say that it would be 20 or 30 years, 
piling untold expense, regimentation, 
burdens, and sacrifices upon the Ameri- 
can economic system and the American 
people, which would finally wear down 
our morale, smash us financially and 
economically, and bring us to a state of 
collapse. 

Now there is one answer to this sit- 
uation from the American standpoint 
and it does not lie in transforming our 
own great Nation into totalitarian pat- 
terns and binding the strong arms of our 
people with the obnoxious and unneces- 
sary restraints of supermilitarism. It 
does not lie in a piecemeal, scattered, 
ineffectual program for the alleged bene- 
fit of foreign countries. In the first 
place, any arms, military strength, naval 
components or air power which we pro- 
vide under any program in defense of de- 
mocracy and America should, insofar as 
possible and practicable, be kept under 
the control and direction of our own mil- 
itary leadership. Otherwise, in some 
conceivable circumstances, our own 
weapons may be turned against us. As 
we deem the occasion demands it, in this 
world which has been torn asunder by 
the blandishments and threats and con- 
spiracies of communism, let us strength- 
en first the Armed Forces of our own 
Nation. Let us at this time strengthen 
our own air power and bring into being— 
which I hope we are preparing to do 
because certainly that is the intent of 
our people—a fleet of supertransconti- 
nental and intercontinental strategic 
bombers and other suitable modernized 
aircraft, capable of carrying atomic 
bombs and other effective explosives to 
the very heartland of the enemy. 

We should greatly speed up the build- 
ing of our radar screen as this commit- 
tee, I am proud to say, has been seeking 
to do. 

We should hasten and expedite our 
guided missile program, 

We should assemble a great fleet of 
modernized tanks. 

We should take more of our great na- 
val forces out of moth balls and put them 
into action at the fastest possible rate. 

We should build, strengthen and equip 
a reorganized army—an army based on 
modern concepts of warfare, equipped 
with every modern device and weapon. 

We should revitalize and build the 
National Guard and the Reserves, which 
have been, to such an amazing extent, 
neglected and demoralized since the war. 

We should utilize the weapons and 
techniques in which our great free crea- 
tive and productive system gives us such 
a great superiority, 

If we do these things, we will be giv- 
ing the most effective possible answer— 
the answer of freemen, not slaves—to 
the threats of Russian aggression and 


the defense of the United States and the 
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other democracies, should it become nec- 
essary. 

There is little chance of any signifi- 
cant land invasion of the United States 
at this particular time and such opera- 
tions would not only take long, careful 
preparation but would be attended with 
greatest difficulties and obstacles. We 
must recognize, however, that in the 
event of war, we would undoubtedly suf- 
fer some serious and crippling attacks 
from the air. We must be in such a 
position, should attacks come, that we 
will be able to meet the aggressors with 
an adequate radar screen on land, sea 
and in the air, and also with a flood of 
tactical aircraft and antiaircraft fire 
on land and sea and be ready to deal 
with problems of public safety and public 
medical care in dantaged areas. 

We must be ready also to deploy our 
air strength and our valuable sea power 
that we can immediately and without 
any delay from several strategically lo- 
cated points within the range of our 
heavy bombers visit swift and terrible 
retaliation upon the enemy that dares 
attack us. If we are to believe our mili- 
tary authorities, we are equipped to visit 
terrible retaliation from the air against 
the attacker nation. 

We have many things on our side. We 
not only have hundreds of atomic bombs 
made and ready to go, but we have an 
incomparable know-how, the scientific 
genius, the industrial capacity, the 
skilled workers, the capable leadership 
to make enough atomic bombs and other 
destructive weapons to bring ruin and 
devastation to any potential enemy, 
And believe me the Soviet Union recog- 
nizes that fact. 

We should move with all possible speed 
to set up hemispheric defenses, not only 
along the coastline of the United States, 
but jointly with our neighbors to the 
north and to the south and in Alaska. 

Iam not one of those who believes that 
war is imminent. I do not speak in the 
spirit of a jingoist or warmonger, nor 
am I an appeaser, nor do I presume 
military expertness. I have vigorously 
protested against appeasement of the 
Soviets on very many occasions, even 
while World War II was going on, be- 
cause I saw the great danger and the 
menace to our free institutions that was 
looming in the person of the great 
Frankenstein which this Nation and 
other democracies helped to set up to 
challenge the most precious values of 
civilized man. 

I am intensely profoundly interested 
in peace and, even now when a wave of 
defeatism and resignation to war has 
spread over much of the Nation or at 
least has affected many people, I am as 
anxious to strive for and to work for 
peace as eagerly and as militantly as 
some seem to be striving for war. I am 
glad to know that the leadership of this 
Nation has inaugurated fresh measures 
even at this advanced stage on the road 
toward hostilities to effect a world-wide 
disarmament program and to look for- 
ward to some international arrangement 
to utilize atomic energy for the benefit 
and advancement of humanity rather 
than for its destruction. 

But I recognize that it takes two to 
make such a bargain, It takes at least 
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two to sit around the peace table at a 
time like this and they must sit around 
it with the genuine feeling and spirit 
of peace in their hearts. Long ago, long 
before the Soviets acquired their present 
strength and at times when we our- 
selves were formidable militarily, I urged 
that we call peace conferences to make 
the peace and to unite the nations of the 
world against war. But it is better late 
than never and in the name of Chris- 
tian civilization and humanity, even now 
the goal of peace and peaceful settle- 
ment of the present situation should be 
kept in mind and earnest, untiring ef- 
forts made to reach it. 

I may say—and I think we are practi- 
cally all agreed upon this—that we must 
be prepared against every possible even- 
tuality and we must take into account 
every possible military contingency, If 
we obey our ordinary instincts of self- 
preservation, in a world torn with strife, 
persecution, and brutality, in a world 
plagued with Communist infiltration, 
threats, and intimidations, we cannot 
gamble as we have heretofore, we cannot 
delay until another Pearl Harbor shakes 
us out of our lethargy, because this time, 
the visitation of war will come like a 
bolt from the blue. It will come without 
warning. It will come on a broad front, 
not only in Europe, but in Asia, where 
bloody war in which we are engaged, is 
already raging. It will come with the 
crushing power of the Soviets and their 
satellites, accompanied by internal trou- 
bles, dissension, revolution, and rebel- 
lion in various countries, generated by 
Godless Communism, such as this Na- 
tion and this world has never before 
witnessed. 

Unless we are fully prepared and ready 
for it, we will be completely overwhelmed 
even before we have time to get into ac- 
tion, Then in truth the lamp of liberty 
will go out and the darkness of slavery 
will have come upon us. 

Now is the time for firm, high courage, 
courage in our strength as free men and 
women, courage to carry on boldly and 
unflinchingly as Americans have always 
carried on in emergencies and in time of 
danger and crisis. It is a time to 
strengthen our free institutions and not 
to weaken them by forms of indenture 
and peonage and other forms of ruthless 
tyrannical dominion over the individual. 

Our aim is high. Our cause is just and 
if we but seek it in a humble, honest 
spirit, we will find the guidance and the 
help of the Almighty and we will not only 
be safe and secure from our enemy but 
we will be able to preserve our liberties 
and build a lasting and enduring peace 
upon this earth based upon justice, tol- 
erance and love of our fellow man. 

I am very sorry that the bitter con- 
troversial UMT proposal has been in- 
jected into this bill. It merely diverts us 
from considering the really vital ques- 
tions of our national defense and pre- 
paredness. There is nothing new, 
strange or startling about UMT. It is as 
old as the hills, It has been employed by 
every tyrant who ever lived from Caesar 
to Hitler and from Charlemagne 
to Stalin. Here in this country they call 
it the Plattsburg plan because it had 
such an aristocratic origin. It has been 
considered several times by the Congress 
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and in every instance repudiated and put 
aside in response to overwhelming public 
sentiment. In an ordinary time, there is 
not a man in the Chamber who believes 
it would have a chance of passing this 
House. 

History is strewn with the wreckage 
of great nations which put their faith 
in supermilitarism. Now I am not criti- 
cizing the military. I greatly admire our 
military leaders and I recognize above 
all the great debt which we owe them, 
But this is a civilian government domi- 
nated by the people and directed by their 
representatives. Military men have their 
place and it is a very important place, 
but they must always be subject to the 
direction and control of the civilian arm 
of this Government and they must al- 
ways be subordinate to the representa- 
tives of the people, in matters of policy 
unrelated to military strategy and tactics. 
Essentially and basically, UMT is a 
Prussian-slave system of militarization 
which has signally failed every country 
that has tried it. At different times 
and in some cases more than once in 
history, France, Russia, Germany, and 
Italy have gone down to defeat under 
this tyrannical, conscript pattern before 
the forces of free nations. 

France, which has had universal mili- 
tary training for over 160 years, has been 
overrun by its enemies four times dur- 
ing that period. As recently, as June 
1949, as you all recall, the French Army, 
consisting of 5,000,000 men who had re- 
ceived years of military training, was 
disastrously defeated in a few days by 
far fewer numbers of technically trained 
Germans. Germany, which had UMT 
for more than 100 years, has suffered 
complete military defeat and disaster 
twice within the past generation. UMT 
did not bring victory to Japan, nor pre- 
vent the invasion of Russia, which but 
for the assistance of our own Nation, 
would have been most certainly overrun 
and conquered by Hitler. All the nations 
of Europe, with their millions upon mil- 
lions of conscripts, with years of uni- 
versal military training, could not check 
the ruthless march of Hitler. It re- 
mained for our American soldiers, with- 
out UMT, I repeat, and our American 
Air Force, to blast and defeat the power- 
ful Nazi horde. 

UMT is a most alarming development 
in American life because it would strike 
a telling blow at our great educational 
system and our traditional family life. 
It is based on the assumption that mili- 
tary leaders are better qualified to bring 
up and train our young men than their 
parents, than their spiritual advisers in 
the churches of America, and than the 
teachers in their schools. 

UMT is contrary to American free tra- 
dition, antagonistic to the spirit of the 
American people. Americans are born 
free and the youth of America, in this 
and future generations, are entitled to 
our incomparable heritage of freedom. 
UMT is just the opening wedge for much 
wider regimentation by Federal bureau- 
crats of our educational, religious, and 
social structure. It will unquestionably 
result in dangerous and un-American 
encroachment upon the freedom of the 
individual. First, our young boys will 
be impressed and indentured, and then 
it is entirely possible, in fact some re- 
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sponsible people are already demanding, 
that our young girls will follow suit. 
Next, after that we will revive the idea 
of universal service, the drafting of all 
able-bodied people between the ages of 
18 and 65, such as was proposed and 
brought into this House during the last 
war. 

Many of you will remember that bill. 
It finally wound up as a draft of all those 
between 18 and 45 and would permit a 
Federal bureaucrat to send our citizens 
away from their homes to work in any 
part of the country. I had the privilege, 
at that time, of voting against that bill. 
But it passed this House and was sent 
over to the other body, where an aroused 
public opinion soon consigned it to the 
well-known and well-deserved pigeon- 
hole. Such a measure has strong sup- 
port in many places even now. 

UMT presents the greatest of chal- 
lenges to free sectarian education of 
young men. If carried to its logical 
conclusion, it will greatly hamper, if not 
destroy, the training of youths in re- 
ligious schools of all denominations and 
substitute instead training in Army 
camps under the decrees and plans of 
some Federal bureaucrat. Let no one 
here get the impression that UMT is a 
substitute for a general draft in the 
event of an all-out war because in that 
case, as in our previous wars, it would 
be necessary to mobilize all our strength 
and manpower. 

This Prussianized system would dis- 
rupt and jeopardize all privately en- 
dowed education in the United States 
and it would unquestionably result in 
widespread Federal control over our 
schools, colleges, and institutions of 
learning. By making schools and col- 
leges financially dependent upon the 
Government, UMT may well lead to na- 
tionalization of education. No real, re- 
liable cost estimates are at hand. In 
fact, that question has been very care- 
fully avoided for the most part. A few 
years ago, the UMT national committee 
estimated that it would cost something 
in the neighborhood of $2,000,000,000 a 
year. At the same time, Hanson Bald- 
win, eminent New York Times military 
authority, estimated that it would cost 
from three to five billion dollars a year. 
Since that time, costs have gone up and 
it could well cost twice that amount or 
$10,000,000,000 a year for the cost of 
running the program alone. 

But do you suppose for a moment that 
these boys, who have been dragged away 
from their homes into Army camps at 
the age of 18, are going to be satisfied 
with a pay of $30 a month. In modern 
America, that is nothing but peonage 
and no one can make anything else out 
of it. You will have demands for equal- 
ized pay for the trainees, you will have 
demands for the full GI benefits, com- 
pensation, insurance, health benefits, 
and other fringe benefits, which Con- 
gress will find it very difficult to reject. 
Before we get through with this pro- 
gram, its cost could be so staggering as 
to greatly handicap the financial needs 
of the entire national defense. So far as 
I am eoncerned, if the Congress is going 
to spend such huge amounts of money, I 
would rather see it spent for strategic 
bombers or other necessary equipment 
that would have some real value to us in 
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an emergency, and, believe me, we are 
going to have no difficulty whatever in 
getting very smart, capable young Amer- 
ican boys to handle our aircraft and to 
man our Navy and Army. 

Let me point out also that from a 
moral and social standpoint, UMT will 
have devastating results upon our youth 
and everyone in this House knows it. It 
will promote the development of bad 
habits, always occasioned by the associa- 
tions and environmental attractions of 
Army life for extreme youth. It will en- 
courage premature marriages and breed 
unimagined social problems for which 
the Government will finally have to pay 
a huge price. 

In my humble opinion, the great na- 
tion like our own which takes its boys 
away from their homes, away from their 
churches, away from their schools and 
colleges, and makes them part of a great 
militaristic caste system, with all its 
known and demonstrated evils, under the 
pretext that it is necessary for the na- 
tional security, cannot avoid the gravest 
of consequences to its political free- 
dom, the integrity of its family life, and 
the impairment of its educational sys- 
tem. The preservation of individuality, 
morally, spiritually, politically, and in 
every other sense, has been one of the 
chief contributing factors to the great- 
ness of America. Our strength lies in 
our freedom. Experience has clearly 
demonstrated to us that Americans can 
live, work, and fight better when they 
are free. To shackle young America 
into a Prussianized militarism bred of 
hysteria and propaganda is to ignore the 
chief source of our great power as a 
nation, 

It is surely unnecessary for us to adopt 
a pattern of totalitarian government in 
order to defend ourselves against the 
Marxist superstate. If democracy fails 
to meet these issues clearly and cour 
rageously, the door will be wide open for 
the development of a regimented Ameri- 
can state. 

I was glad to note that the great chair- 
man of this committee is considering 
amendments that will soften up this bill. 
But that is not enough for the American 
people. There is one sound, sensible 
solution, and that is to strike UMT com- 
pletely from the bill, raise the draft age 
to 19, and then proceed to clear the way 
for the building of a powerful, invincible 
national defense predicated on modern 
concepts, and not based upon the out- 
moded and discredited militaristic sys- 
tems which have brought nothing but 
defeat and disaster throughout all his- 
tory to the nations which employed 
them. 

Our purpose should be not to disrupt 
the lives of young Americans except 
where it is absolutely necessary for the 
defense of the Nation. We can and 
should institute voluntary training pro- 
grams in the schools, colleges, and fac- 
tories for young men and launch a pro- 
gram of summer training in universities 
and colleges, trade and technical schools, 
coordinated with training programs at 
military installations where our young 
men can receive military training with- - 
out causing them to abandon their 
career. The great Marine Corps has 
made exceptional progress in shaping a 
satisfactory program, which is known as 
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“platoon leaders’ class,” and it can well 
be copied by other branches of the serv- 
ice. These are matters which should be 
carefully studied by the committee and 
legislated upon by the Congress, and not 
by some outside commission. 

It is utterly unthinkable to me that 
this Congress should at any time dele- 
gate its lawmaking powers to any com- 
mission, and I am constrained, for the 
reasons I have set forth, to vote against 
UMT and the 18-year-old draft, 

TROOPS TO EUROPE 


As I understand it, the administra- 
tion contends that the President has gen- 
eral power, as well as authority under 
the Atlantic Pact, to send troops abroad 
without the approval of Congress. 

The Constitution specifically vests 
Congress with sole power to declare war, 
and this connotes the plenary power to 
wage war with all the force necessary to 
make it effective. 

While the President has no power un- 
der the Constitution to initiate or de- 
clare war against a foreign state, he has 
power to recognize the existence of a 
state of war and to resist force by force. 
Where the President acts in an emer- 
gency to involve the Nation in war, or 
the danger of war, it is certainly con- 
templated by the Constitution that he 
should seek approval or ratification of 
his acts by Congress. If this were not 
true, this Nation would be just another 
dictatorship and its Executive head 
could not only engage in war, but invoke 
every measure, including the draft and 
assignment of armed forces and troops, 
to fight such a war of his own will, 
Clearly this is not the case. 

The President is the Commander in 
Chief of the Armed Forces and as such 
is authorized to direct the movement 
of land, naval, and air forces placed by 
law at his command and employ them 
in the manner he may deem most effec- 
tual. But it must be remembered and 
emphasized that Congress has sole power 
to raise and support armies and to main- 
tain and provide the Navy and the Air 
Corps and every other military com- 
ponent. The Congress makes the laws 
relative to war. The President enforces 
them. Neither should intrude upon the 
authority of the other. The power of 
the President acting as Commander in 
Chief must be exercised according to 
law. In this democracy, the military is 
subordinate to the civilian authority and 
must be kept so. 

The above-stated principles are not 
figments of the imagination but specific 
provisions of the Constitution and judi- 
cial intrepretations thereof. Therefore, 
I am of the view that the question of 
sending troops to Europe should be pre- 
sented to and determined by the Con- 
gress. 

Apart from constitutional power, 
there is another side of this question: Is 
it advisable to send additional troops to 
Europe in substantial numbers until the 
nations of Europe have clearly and un- 
mistakably demonstrated their firm 
purpose, expressed in action, that they 
intend to defend themselves against ag- 
gression. There are more than 250,000,- 
000 people in free Europe, powerful in- 
dustrial resources and very sizable mili- 
tary manpower. Yet up to this mo- 
ment, General Eisenhower's efforts to 
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raise military divisions under the Atlan- 
tic Pact for the defense of Europe could 
hardly be termed successful. 

Would we not be foolhardy, indeed, if, 
until Europe moves very decisively and 
substantially to defend itself, we were to 
pour in substantial numbers of American 
boys and large quantities of American 
arms? Do not European nations have 
primary obligation to defend themselves? 

I think we must follow the prudent 
course of building and conserving our 
strength for possible all-out war. Clear- 
ly, Europe is afraid of being turned into 
an atomic battleground. She is war- 
weary and intimidated, and wracked by 
social ills and unworkable social pana- 
ceas; In our own interest, and in keeping 
with our own ideals of democracy and 
freedom; not to speak of our obligation 
to our honored dead and all thse who 
recently made such bitter sacrifiees in 
the name of human liberation, we cannot 
ignore Europe’s plight. For many rea- 
sons, not the least of which is our own 
security, we certainly cannot stand by 
while she is overrun, 

If it is necessary, as it seems to be, to 
lift her morale and strengthen her cour- 
age, let us state frankly and unequivo- 
cally that unwarranted aggression by 
the Soviets against western civilization 
means war. Such an attitude on our 
part coupled with overwhelming air 
power, a strong remobilized Navy and a 
powerful Army, all implemented with 
atomic weapons, guided missiles and 


-other modern war matériel, backed up by 


the vast incomparable productive power 
of America, will make any nation think 
twice before committing an aggression 
that would require us to protect our se- 
curity and defend our spiritual ideals and 
our free civilization. Above all, let us 
be prepared for every possible contin- 
gency. 

Let us not feel that war is inevitable 
orimminent. Intelligent, courageous ac- 
tion may well keep the peace. But that 
action must be based upon overwhelm- 
ing strength of arms and a firm resolu- 
tion not to dissipate or misuse our 
strength. And it must be taken with 
calm, prudent, if sober, judgment, free 
from vagrant emotions of the hour. 

I hope that the President will submit 
the question of sending troops to Europe 
to the Congress. In this way, the repre- 
sentatives of the American people will be 
able to pass upon the merits and de- 
merits of this proposal and the decision 
reached, whatever it is, will make for a 
policy that will have behind it the sup- 
port of the country, 

Casualties in Korea 
United States, as of Mar, 23: 


% 8. 511 
( a ea $7, 918 
RT i cars case ban et fcalbn A 10, 691 
ROCA ccc ra A a 57, 120 
Turkey (of which 298 are killed) 1, 169 
pay ot EIR SRS RET ERS AA A 892 
irn LPR USP SENSE SEE a 5 396 
A aa ae a a o 265 
Nene... 112 
F %%%%———T—T—T—T—T———— ee 108 
Philippines. omms oein a 55 
c ( a ae - 89 
CGWWWPPPPPT—́ꝛ—w— m A L — 68 
UN figures are estimates only. Informa- 


tion from UN Secretariat. 
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Troop strengths in Korea 
United States: 
Pa, alan EEE ea he ati 250, 000 
Navy (including Marines) 90, 000 
Air Force(unestimated groups). 7 
Source: General Bradley, Feb. 26, 


UN, as of March 1: 


F L 60, 000-90, 000 
Commonwealth and 

United Kingdom 13, 000 
Philippmes 1. 000 
ä 5. 000 
Ee e 1, 000 
Netherlands 600 
RIE OOCE ce e E 800 
. ͤ sant 600 
9 10. 000 
Australian <.occneteneskce 1, 000 
Wear... 200 

r 33, 200 


In addition, there are unestimated naval 
and air contingents from some of these 
countries. 


THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., April 3, 1951. 

To: The Honorable P. J. PHILBIN. 

From: Dr. Albert C. F. Westphal, Chief, For- 
eign Affairs Section. 

Subject: Draft ages in the various Atlantic 
pact nations, also size, respective present 
standing armies. 

The following is.in answer to your request 
of April 2, 1951, regarding the draft ages in 
the various Atlantic Pact nations, also the 
size, respective present standing armies: 


Ground | Navy 
Country forces | and air 

Belgium 91, 000 11, 000 102, 000 
Luxemburg AT | 2, 000 
Denmark. 6, 000 29, 000 
CCC 122, 000 722, 000 
W 62, 000 307, 000 
Netherlands. 36,000 | 114, 000 
Norway.. 10, 000 25, 000 
Portugal.. 9, 000 73, 000 
United Kingdom. 349, 000 729, 000 

T „000 61, 000 


Source: Basic Information on Implementation of the 
North Atlantic Treaty, Committee print, 82d Cong. 
lst sess. Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, February 15, 1951: p. 1. 


Type and period of military service in foreign 
countries 


Type of service | Mini- 


Country (conscription mU 

5 age of 

or volunteer) ryion 
Belg | os cnenswendvacans Conscript......- 20 
E Volunteer. 18 
Denmark -| Conseript.. 19 
France. --do. 19 
Italy....- 21 
Netherlan 18 
Norway.. «do. = 19 
Portugal weet 20 


United Kingdom 


Source: Universal Military Training and Sevice Act 
of 1951, Hearings before the Preparedness Subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Armed Services. U. S. Senate, 
82d Cong., Ist sess. January and February 1951, 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. WOLVER- 
TON], 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, 
the importance of the legislation now 
under consideration, relating to the 
present and future security of our coun- 
try, requires that we give it the careful 
and studious attention its importance 
demands. 

The debate which has now proceeded 
for 3 days and will continue, according 
to present plans, for many more before 
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the final vote is taken has been char- 
acterized by sincerity. There has been 
an almost total absence of partisanship. 
The arguments for and against the legis- 
lation in its present form have been 
based upon facts, figures, testimony, and 
statements of military and other per- 
sonages well qualified to speak and ex- 
press opinions on this legislation and its 
provisions. 

I have listened carefully to the debate 
as it has progressed. I have learned 
much from the discussion. As a result 
of what I have heard and the individual 
study and consideration I have given the 
matter, I am convinced that the wisest 
course for us to pursue would be to sep- 
arate the two divisions or parts of the 
bill so that each subject may be treated 
on its individual merits. 

Title I of the bill provides for an ex- 
tension of the selective-service program 
with certain changes in the provisions of 
the present law. Without discussing at 
this time the suggested changes, and, 
leaving that until the bill is read for 
amendment, it is my opinion that no 
doubt exists as to the necessity for a 
continuation of selective service. It is 
unfortunate that such a necessity does 
exist. We won the war but we do not 
have peace. Uncertainty and fear 
exists. Failure of some of our allies of 
World War II to recognize, now that the 
war is over, the principles of freedom for 
which we fought has brought through- 
out the world a condition that requires 
the free nations of the world to strength- 
en their military forces. As the leading 
exponent of freedom in all the world we 
must do our part with particular refer- 
ence to our own security. Unpleasant 
though it may be to be faced with the 
continued necessity of providing men 
for military forces, yet, in the face of 
present conditions we cannot do other- 
wise. Hence, it is my opinion that the 
selective-service feature of the bill, or 
one similar in most respects, will have 
the unanimous support of the House. 
This is as it should be. 5 

When, however, we consider title TI of 
the bill, a different situation exists. This 
part of the bill sets up a program or plan 
for universal military training. It is 
no definite plan. The formulating of 
such a program is left to a commission 
of five members to be appointed by the 
President. It is provided that it shall 
make a report to Congress, and, Con- 
gress can then only vote up or down the 
plan without the right to amend or 
change in any particular, Nothing could 
be more unsatisfactory. I am certain 
that those individuals and organizations 
that have expressed a favorable opinion 
of universal military training would not 
favor such a plan. It would mean an 
abdication of congressional rights and 
responsibilities. No such plan can be 
justified no matter how favorable one 
may be to a universal military training 
program. In this controversial matter 
the question as to whether there shall 
be a system of military training, as well 
as the type and form it shall take, must 
and should be decided by the Congress. 

Furthermore, this is not the time, nor 
is this bill the proper place for universal 
military legislation, 

The present bill to extend and con- 
tinue the selective service is before us 
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because of the present emergency in 
Korea and elsewhere. It is imme- 
diately necessary. It is admitted by 
the sponsors of the universal military 
training feature of the bill that such a 
program could not and would not be put 
into effect until the termination of the 
present emergency. And, as to this our 
highest military authorities have said 
that it might be one, two, three, or more 
years before it could be done, One of our 
highest authorities has even fixed 10 
years as the possible date before it could 
be put into effect. Therefore, there is 
no immediate reason for its adoption 
at this time. We should wait until this 
emergency is over and then decide 
what, if any, program for universal 
training is then necessary. It should be 
judged in the light of the situation then 
existing. It is my opinion therefore that 
the present emergency legislation for 
extension of the selective service should 
not be encumbered with a controversial 
matter that cannot be put to use, even 
if adopted, until some time in the distant 
future. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa (Mr. MARTIN]. 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have thoroughly appreciated the 
opportunity to hear the outstanding de- 
bate on S. 1, which is now before us for 
consideration. It is a privilege, indeed, 
to join in the discussion in the closing 
minutes of this debate and I appreciate 
very much the time granted me. 

Throughout my entire lifetime I have 
tried to study preparedness fairly and 
thoroughly and I have tried to analyze 
America’s position in the family of na- 
tions as well as analyze the factors im- 
portant in our defense of America. 

Some 30 years ago I taught military 
science and tactics at the University of 
Iowa. In that capacity I had occasion 
to lecture to student groups on matters 
of military history and military policy. 
We studied the factors important to pre- 
paredness and we tried to determine the 
most important sinews of war but above 
all we studied the prevention of war 
through strength. 

I will today outline briefly the his- 
toric American and Russian rivalry and 
enumerate the sinews of war, discuss 
briefly our manpower situation and the 
importance of military training in our 
preparedness program, and close with a 
brief statement of my views regarding 
the prevention of war. 

BACKGROUND FOR WAR— HISTORIC AMERICAN AND 
RUSSIAN RIVALRY 

Alexis de Tocqueville, of France, in 
1831, visited the United States to inquire 
into what was then hailed as the great 
experiment in constitutional liberty. 
Coming to North America shortly after 
the pronouncement of the Monroe Doc- 
trine, de Tocqueville was acquainted 
with the major currents of national de- 
velopments in Europe which, in view of 
subsequent events, he described with re- 
markable precision. 

Writing about 1835 in his Democracy 
in America, he summarized his views 
with unusual clarity: 

There are, at the present time, two great 
nations in the world which seem to tend to- 
ward the same end, although they started 
from different points: I allude to the Rus- 
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sians and the Americans. Both of them have 
grown up unnoticed; and whilst the atten- 
tion of mankind was directed elsewhere, they 
have suddenly assumed a most prominent 
place amongst the nations; and the world 
learned their existence and their greatness 
at almost the same time. 

All other nations seem to have nearly 
reached their natural limits, and only to be 
charged with the maintenance of their pow- 
er; but these are still in the act of growth; 
all the others are stopped, or continue to 
advance with extreme difficulty; these are 
proceeding with ease and with celerity along 
a path to which the human eye can assign 
no term. The American struggles against the 
natural obstacles which oppose him; the ad- 
versaries of the Russian are men; the former 
combats the wilderness and savage life; the 
latter, civilization with all its weapons and 
its arts; the conquests of the one are there- 
fore gained by the ploughshare; those of the 
other by the sword. 

The Anglo-American relies upon personal 
interest to accomplish his ends, and gives free 
scope to the unguided exertions and common 
sense of the citizens; the Russian centers 
all the authority of society in a single arm; 
the principal instrument of the former is 
freedom; of the latter servitude. Their 
starting point is different, and their courses 
are not the same; yet each of them seems to 
be marked out by the will of Heaven to sway 
the destinies of half the globe. 


Just before the outbreak of the Cri- 
mean War in 1853 between France and 
England on the one hand and Russia on 
the other, Lord Palmerston, British For- 
eign Minister for many years and Prime 
Minister for nearly 10 years, spoke of the 
ezardom and its methods as follows: 


The policy and practice of the Russian Gov- 
ernment has always been to push forward its 
encroachments as fast and as far as the 
apathy or want of firmness of other govern- 
ments would allow it, but always to stop and 
retire when it was met with decided re- 
sistance. In furtherance of this policy, the 
Russian Government has always had two 
strings to its bow, moderate language and 
disinterested professions at Petersburg and 
London; active aggression by its agents on 
the scene of operations. 


During his famous Asiatic cruise Com- 
modore Perry not only visited the Japa- 
nese Empire and other islands of that 
region but also the mainland of eastern 
Asia. He was thus able to interpret 
realistically the movements he discerned. 

Commodore Perry presented a paper 
before the American Geographical and 
Statistical Society, at a meeting held 
March 6, 1856, in New York City, from 
which I quote as follows: 


It requires no sage to predict events as 
strongly foreshadowed to us all; still west- 
ward will the course of empire take its way. 
But the last act in the drama is yet to be 
unfolded, and notwithstanding the reason- 
ing of political empires—westward, north- 
ward, and southward—to me it seems that 
the people of America will, in some form or 
other, extend their dominion and their power 
until they shall have brought within their 
mighty embrace multitudes of the islands 
of the great Pacific, and placed the Saxon 
race upon the eastern shores of Asia; and 
I think, too, that eastward and southward 
will her great rival of future aggrandizement 
(Russia) stretch forth her power to the coast 
of China and Siam, and thus the Saxon and 
the Cossack will meet once more, in strife 
or in friendship, on another field. Will it 
be in friendship? I fear not. The antago- 
nistic exponents of freedom and absolutism 
must thus meet at last, and then will be 
fought that mighty battle on which the 
world will look with breathless interest, for 
on its issue will depend the freedom or the 
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slavery of the world—despotism or rational 
liberty must be the fate of civilized man. I 
think I see in the distance the giants that 
are growing up for that flerce and final en- 
counter; in the progress of events that battle 
must sooner or later inevitably be fought. 


Let us examine America’s position to- 
day in the hope that we can disagree with 
Commodore Perry’s prediction. 

The United States can avoid becoming 
involved in a third world war if we build 
our own defenses strong enough to dis- 
courage other nations from attacking us. 
But if we build our strength to full 
preparedness and use it as aggressors 
against other nations, we will most cer- 
tainly fulfill Commodore Perry’s predic- 
tion. We need an appraisal of our Na- 
tion’s role in the family of nations. No 
nation has yet permanently benefited by 
world-wide conquest and subjugation of 
other nations. Surely the United States 
cannot consider its role that of forcing 
all other nations of this earth to adopt 
our prescribed forms of government and 
to govern themselves as we dictate. 

It is most hazardous also to permit our 
defenses to become so impotent as to 
tempt aggressor foreign nations to attack 
us because of our weakness. We were 
dangerously close to that level of unpre- 
paredness when the Korean war started 
last June. America dangerously had as- 
sumed that the appropriation of dollars 
for defense assured us of strength in our 
defenses, and America awakened with a 
rude jolt, indeed, last Jure. We have 
made good progress in rebuilding our de- 
fenses during the past year, but we 
should not be so naive as to assume 
that our adversary—Russia—has not ap- 
praised our strength and our weakness 
in every factor bearing upon the ade- 
quacy of our strength. 

THE SINEWS OF WAR 


It is my belief that the defense of any 
nation, or the sinews of war of that 
nation, can be classified under five gen- 
eral headings: 

(a) Strategic and critical materials. 

(b) Industrial production and inven- 
tive genius. 

(c) Economic strength and manpower. 

(d) Military preparedness. 

(e) Fiscal strength. 

In this debate on the proposed Uni- 
versal Military Training and Service Act 
now before us special attention should 
be given to the matter of guarding 
America’s small manpower in industry, 
agriculture, and in our Armed Forces, 
with special emphasis upon the latter. 
This is made necessary by the fact that 
our total population equals approxi- 
mately only 6 percent of the world 
population, together with the fact that 
the logistics of world war III will be 
weighed heavily against us if that war 
is to be fought far from our own land. 
And Heaven forbid its being fought here 
at home. 

America must launch a successful 
broad-based reserve military training 
program to the end that there will not 
again be permitted to occur the abrupt 
and disastrous let-down in our prepared- 
ness whenever the Korean war might end 
or if it is permitted to drag along in 
stalemate. 

Some time after World War I ended, 
Germany rebuilt her armed might faster 
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than the Allies, and immediately at the 
end of World War II Russia launched a 
tremendous drive for preparedness while 
we declined in our own preparedness and 
concentrated our energies almost ex- 
clusively in the rebuilding of our civil- 
ian economy. I will not take the time 
now to outline the steps taken by Russia 
in contrast to our own but I do urge you 
to read the writings of Robert Magidoff, 
who was expelled from Russia April 15, 
1948, and who has written good first- 
hand reports on Russian industry which 
have appeared in American publications; 


also, the comparison of the armies of the ` 


world that appeared in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica Yearbook for 1948 starting at 
page 73, which summary was prepared 
by Gen. E. S. Seibert, of our own General 
Staff. You do not need to have access 
to classified information to draw an ac- 
curate picture of the contrast between 
Russian preparedness and American un- 
preparedness between 1945 and 1950. 
The handwriting was plainly written on 
the wall in those years and Russia is 
capable of analyzing the sinews of war 
whether or not we in America choose to 
close our eyes to our own weaknesses 
that Russia may discover and accurately 
appraise notwithstanding. 

The draft for military service must 
continue as long as we are at war, and 
Congress will also very properly estab- 
lish the size of the standing Armed 
Forces to the extent needed to protect 
our country over ti.e years ahead. But 
we should not attempt to build the 
armed services beyond the point that 
will threaten our own fiscal stability. 
We cannot in this debate expect to set 
the exact peacetime limits of the stand- 
ing Armed Forces, but we can make pro- 
vision for a successful broad-based re- 
serve military training program that will 
enable our Nation to mobilize and place 
combat troops in the field more quickly 
in event a world war should strike us 
after the draft for military service has 
been discontinued. 

During the past 35 years I have been 
a firm believer in universal military 
training under civilian control, but to 
date I have never had an opportunity to 
register my support of universal mili- 
tary training in any vote here in Con- 
gress in my time. 

I am tremendously interested in giv- 
ing our young men the opportunity to 
learn how to defend themselves and our 
Nation without taking them into the 
armed services by the draft in peacetime. 
The powers of the President under our 
Constitution as Commander in Chief of 
the Armed Forces are far too great for 
Congress lightly to transfer the power 
to raise or create the Armed Forces in 
that way. In my opinion, Congress must 
jealously guard its constitutional power 
and obligation by placing an expiration 
date in any legislation establishing the 
draft for military service, and Congress 
should also guard against crippling our 
defense self-sufficiency. This can best 
be done by building a training program 
under civilian control to make available 
the greatest possible number of basically 
trained men who can fit quickly into any 
mobilization effort. A standing armed 
force of 2,000,000 men together with the 
National Guard and the ROTC program 
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as it has functioned cannot furnish us 
with enough basically trained men to 
protect our country adequately in the 
early days of another world war. Uni- 
versal military training is not the sole 
factor of adequate preparedness but it 
is a highly important factor that can be 
helpful through cutting down the length 
of time needed for basic training and 
team training before newly recruited 
men should be committed to combat. 
With our small percentage of the world’s 
population and the increased tempo of 
modern warfare, basic training of all 
men for defense is more important today 
than at any time in history, if we are to 
guard our manpower as we should guard 
it, if we are to strike our adversary 
quickly and effectively, and if we are 
to give our young men a fair chance to 
defend themselves in the first disastrous 
days of any future world war. On the 
effectiveness of our punch in those first 
days may rest the fate not only of the 
men committed quickly to combat but 
the success or failure of our Nation in 
that world war and the fate of our Na- 
tion for all time to come. 
PREVENTION OF WAR 


One of civilized man’s greatest prob- 
lems is the prevention of war. Both in- 
dividuals and nations have within them 
enough of the spirit of Cain to make 
necessary the most careful self-control, 
both against imperialistic impulses at 
home and against aggression from with- 
out. 

No one nation today has such a mo- 
nopoly of any one of the five sinews of 
war as to enable that nation to rely 
solely on that one factor. Strategic and 
critical materials are divided largely be- 
tween Russia, Britain, and America. 
America has outstanding leadership in 
industrial production and inventive 
genius, America has developed her eco- 
nomic strength ahead of other nations 
but this factor is somewhat offset by 
America’s comparatively small land area, 
population, and manpower. At the end 
of World War I America held undisputed 
leadership in military preparedness and 
military strength but 5 years of repose 
in America and determined effort by 
Russia had almost produced disastrous 
results at the outbreak of the Korean 
war. During those 5 years Russia de- 
voted from 25 to 30 percent of her entire 
industrial production to preparedness 
and Russia maintained large armed 
forces together with tremendous training 
programs, in contrast to America’s devo- 
tion of 6 to 8 percent of her industrial 
production to preparedness and the 
characteristic return to small armed 
forces with no reserve training program 
worthy of the name. America on the 
other hand set something of an all-time 
record for rapid and successful reestab- 
lishment of the civilian economy. In- 
dustrial production and inventive genius 
rapidly have built up our standard of 
living to the point that Stalin has used 
the iron curtain more tightly than ever 
to conceal information of our success 
from the Russian people. 

This achievement, however, carried 
with it a very dangerous impact upon our 
available reserves of raw materials. Pri- 
vate industry not only used up 95 percent 
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of RFC stocks of strategic and critical 
materials and all other supplies of these 
materials they could get from all sources, 
but private industry failed to preserve 
stockpiles of its own of the most strategic 
and most critical items and now faces 
unparalleled competition in the world 
market for the basic materials needed to 
maintain our industrial production at its 
capacity. Throughout the past 5 years 
the Government stockpile program has 
coasted along with the Munitions Board 
unwilling to compete with private indus- 
try in requiring needed reserves of stra- 
tegic and critical materials during the 
period of postwar rehabilitation. Their 
miserable failure to safeguard America’s 
security in strategic and critical ma- 
terials is best proven by their record of 
increasing our Government stockpiles 
from 15 percent in 1946 to only 30 per- 
cent in 4% years. Even so, hungry in- 
dustrialists, have already launched a 
vigorous attack on the program of build- 
ing these meager Government stockpiles 
to the size needed for the safeguarding of 
our Nation in event of another world 
war. 

On the fiscal front, Stalin no doubt 
has more than once expected a crash in 
the financial structure of America. I 
am not qualified to predict with certainty 
whether Stalin’s hopes on that line may 
be fulfilled but I do know that our Fed- 
eral Government cannot long proceed 
with its profligate and wasteful spending 
as usual for nondefense, and even for de- 
fense itself, without resorting to con- 
fiscatory taxation on the one hand or to 
impossible deficit financing on the other. 
Most certainly America’s strength today 
does not lie in sound fiscal planning but 
Iam not in position to draw comparisons 
between America and Russia on that 
front because I have no authentic infor- 
mation on Russia’s fiscal situation. 

In summary, the one factor in which 
we are best prepared to hold our position 
of strength in the family of nations is in 
the field of industrial production and in- 
ventive genius, Altogether, on the other 
four points I can see no clear-cut guar- 
anty of either peace or war in the years 
ahead, but I can predict that unless 
America builds adequate stockpiles of 
strategic and critical materials, skill- 
fully guards her small manpower, 
launches a successful broad-based Re- 
serve military training program, and re- 
duces Federal spending enough to re- 
move the threat of confiscatory taxation, 
deficit financing, and fiscal collapse, we 
can expect an attack by Russia based 
upon our weakness in one or more of 
these four factors. 


On the other hand, if we build our 


strength successfully and skillfully in 
these four fields and preserve our indus- 
trial power of production and our inven- 
tive genius, we can build this Nation to 
such strength that no nation will dare 
strike us. If in our great strength we 
then refrain from the role of the aggres- 
sor and in true Christian spirit do not 
undertake to force other nations to live 
and govern themselves as we dictate, we 
can build a lasting peace out of the rub- 
ble of this war-torn world. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. Priest) 
having assumed the chair, Mr. COOPER, 
Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 
reported that that Committee, having 
had under consideration the bill (S. 1) 
to provide for the common defense and 
security of the United States and to per- 
mit the more effective utilization of 
manpower resources of the United States 
by authorizing universal military train- 
irs and service, and for other purposes, 
had come to no resolution thereon. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have five legislative days in which 
to extend their remarks on the bill under 
consideration. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. HAND (at the request of Mr. 
SHoRrT) was given permission to address 
the House on Monday next for 45 min- 
utes following the legislative program 
and any special orders heretofore en- 
tered. 

Mr. JAVITS (at the request of Mr. 
SHORT) was given permission to address 
the House on Monday next for 15 min- 
utes, following any special orders here- 
tofore entered. 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 
1951 


Mr. CANNON, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, reported the bill (H. R. 
3587) making supplemeptal appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1951, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
298) which was read a first and second 
time, and with the accompanying papers, 
referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union and 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. TABER reserved all points of order 
on the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. VELDE] is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 


EMPLOYEE LOYALTY PROGRAM 


Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, we, as 
Members of Congress, know entirely too 
little of the operations of Government 
agencies. Each year these agencies come 
before Congress for money to operate 
and each year Congress appropriates the 
money. But little do we know if the 
money is spent for the purpose for which 
it was appropriated. If we ask for an 
accounting, we are given a curt refusal, 
Let me give you an example: 

On March 21, 1947, President Truman 
signed and caused to be issued Executive 
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Order 9835, entitled “Prescribing Pro- 
cedures for the Administration of an 
Employee Loyalty Program in the Exec- 
utive Branch of the Government.” Un- 
der this order the loyalty program was 
placed under the jurisdiction of the Civil 
Service Commission and the Civil Service 
Commission, in turn, placed the Loyalty 
Review Board under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Seth W. Richardson. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VELDE. I yield. 

Mr. BUSBEY. I compliment the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. VELDE] for 
bringing up this loyalty review board 
and the entire question of loyalty. The 
incident to which he refers of the three 
men in the Department of Labor is just 
scratching the bottom of the bucket here 
in one little department. If we went 
through the various departments we 
would find many instances where these 
department loyalty boards have de- 
clared people ineligible and then the Loy- 
alty Review Board, that is the Seth Rich- 
ardson Loyalty Review Board, declaring 
them eligible just like they did in the 
Remington case. I say that with the 
exception of one department, and that is 
the Department of State. The pitiful 
thing about that is that as many people 
as they have down there who are cer- 
tainly questionable as to their loyalty, 
they have never found one in the De- 
partment of State, which is an indict- 
ment of the loyalty board of the State 
Department. All that would have to be 
done is for the President of the United 
States to make one little change in his 
directive and it would correct the whole 
thing, and untie the hands of the Loy- 
alty Review Board so that they could 
get these disloyal people out of the Gov- 
ernment. Because the President has not 
done that, I say the President is directly 
responsible for the condition which 
exists. 

Mr. VELDE. I think the gentleman 
is absolutely right. I commend him on 
the procedure of his particular subcom- 
mittee, the Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions for the Department of Labor. I 
think the Committee on Appropriations 
is one vehicle which can be used to com- 
bat communism in the executive depart- 
ments of Government. I think the gen- 
tleman is absolutely right when he says 
that we, the Members of Congress and 
the members of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, should not recommend ap- 
propriations for any of the executive de- 
partments until they are absolutely sat- 
isfied that they have cleared themselves 
of all disloyal employees. Again I say 
the gentleman is right in asking the 
questions that he has asked of members 
of the Department of Labor when they 
come before his distinguished subcom- 
mittee, And I think the other subcom- 
mittees handling the other departments 
in the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment could certainly gain a great deal by 
following the same procedure which is 
used in the gentleman’s committee. 

Each year since Congress has been 
asked to, and has willingly appropriated 
money for the operation of the loyalty 
program and the maintenance of Rich- 
ardson and his staff. I have no idea 
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as to how many millions of dollars Con- 
gress has appropriated to the Civil 
Service Commission for the operation 
of this loyalty program, but I do know 
that when Congress inquires as to how 
the Civil Service Commission is succeed- 
ing in ridding the Government of dis- 
loyal and subversive employees, we are 
politely but firmly denied access to any 
records, 

To me there is only one reason for 
such refusal. President Truman, the 
Civil Service Commission, and the Loy- 
alty Review Board do not want the Con- 
gress to know how utterly and complete- 
ly the loyalty program has failed and 
how many millions of dollars have been 
dumped down another “operation rat- 
hole.” But the truth cannot be hidden 
forever. Gradually some of the inef- 
fectiveness of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion and its Loyalty Review Board has 
come to light. 

The case of William W. Remington 
should forever shame the Loyalty Re- 
view Board. How many more cases like 
that of Remington lie hidden in the files 
of the Civil Service Commission we may 
never know, but as I said before, the 
truth cannot be hidden forever. An in- 
dictation that there are other “Reming- 
ton” cases concealed in the files of the 
Loyalty Review Board will be found in 
the recent testimony of the Chairman of 
the Loyalty Board of the Department of 
Labor before a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Appropriations of the 
House of Representatives. This witness 
related three instances wherein his 
Board found the Department of Labor 
employees to be ineligible for Govern- 
ment employment under the provisions, 
rules, and standards of the President’s 
loyalty program, only to have the Loy- 
alty Review Board, chairmanned by 
Seth W. Richardson, reverse the findings 
and compel the Department of Labor to 
restore employees they deemed to be dis- 
loyal. 

The fact that regional loyalty boards 
and agency loyalty boards find some 
Government employees disloyal under 
the standards laid down by the Presiden- 
tial directive, only to have their findings 
upset by the Richardson review board, 
causes one to wonder as to the type of 
persons selected by the Civil Service 
Commission for membership on the loy- 
alty review board, a board which is, in 
effect, the court of last resort on the 
question of loyalty of Government em- 
ployees. 

The answer, I think, will be found in 
an article in the March issue of the Na- 
tional Republic. At this point I would 
like to insert the entire article, which, 
incidentally, appears to be the first of a 
series. 

Thus we learn from outside sources 
the record of those persons selected by 
the Civil Service Commission to admin- 
ister the loyalty program. However, we, 
the Congress, the ones who appropriate 
the funds for the operation and main- 
tenance of such a program, are denied 
by Executive fiat, any information or 
records we may wish to review. 
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[From the National Republic] 
THE BATTLE Over LOYALTY 
(By Walter S. Steele) 


The battle between Congress and President 
Truman over the issue of Communists and 
sympathizers in our Government still brews, 
Beginning back in 1935, Congressman Hamil- 
ton Fish, who had served as chairman of the 
first House committee created to investigate 
subversive activities within our country, 
launched a campaign exposing Communists 
and fronters in the New Deal administration, 
Due to the fact that the Congressman was 
a Republican and in the minority in an 
Executive-whipped Congress, he aroused lit- 
tle interest as far as the administration was 
concerned. However, the continuous attacks 
by Mr. Fish and the sensational exposures by 
Dr. Wiliam Wirt, gradually awakened the 
American peopie, and in 1938 Congress, hay- 
ing recovered from New Deal control, moved 
by tile growing concern of the public, stif- 
fened its back and voted the Dies Committee 
into existence, 

With the creation of the new congressional 
committee to investigatə and expose com- 
muristic and other subversive influences 
wherever found, real fireworks began, as far 
as the Reds in the Government were con- 
cerned. By October 1939, the committee, 
with the help of outsiders, had succeeded in 
collecting sufficient evidence to enable it to 
publicly brand as Red-fronters some 500 or 
more top New Deal office-holders, centered 
principally in the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration, Security and Exchange Commission, 
Social Security Board, Agriculture Depart- 
ment, Library of Congress, Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration, Department of Com- 
merce, Veterans“ Administration, State De- 
partment, Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, Maritime Labor Board, United States 
Tariff Commission, Post Office Department, 
F.deral Trade Commission, Federal Power 
Commission, National Labor Relations Board 
and the Railroad Retirement Board. 

The double-fisted exposure shook the 
American public from its apathy, and reper- 
cussions were felt high up in New Deal 
circles, to such an extent, in fact, that a 
smear campaign was immediately organized 
in an effort to undermine the committee 
and cast reflections upon the integrity of its 
members. Threats of reprisal were made 
against committee members and its major 
witnesses who were furnishing the docu- 
mentary evidence relative to the Red plot. 
As the smear campaign, waged by the New 
Deal, grew in itterness and intensity, so 
also grew the committee’s determination to 
expand its drive to expose and drive out of 
governmental posts the Reds, their fronters 
and their dupes. Every committee exposé 
stung the New Dealers to the quick, and so 
confused did they become they overplayed 
their hands, revealing their true colors. The 
committee accordingly triumphed with the 
public. The exposure of Reds in the Gov- 
ernment, in the leadership of labor unions, 
and in educational and youth circles, began 
to draw more than counter-fire, as the smear 
campaign of the New Deal backfired and 
began to wear thin. 

With his resignation from Congress, the 
chairmanship of the House Committee In- 
vestigating Un-American Activities passed 
from the fiery Mr. Dies through several hands, 
finally to Republicans who had gained con- 
trol over the House, Throughout the chair- 
manship of Parnell Thomas the committee 
continued to uncover and expose the Red 
plot in our Government, as well as in other 
fields. It was during this period that the 
Red espionage rings in the Government were 
uncovered. Finally the chairmanship of the 
committee was turned over to Congressman 
Woop, of Georgia, who has maintained the 
high standards of efficiency set by his pred- 
ecessors, although much of the militancy of 
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the committee has been shorn within the 
past year. 

The committee brought to light the secret 
Red cells operating in governmental circles, 
cells feeding an enemy government with 
secret defense and foreign policy documents 
from our official files, and cells influencing 
our governmental policies. It made public 
the extert to which our Armed Forces were 
penetrated. It revealed the Red infiltration 
in our secret atomic laboratories, and the 
manner in which Communist sources secreted 
maps, diagrams and specifications of some 
of the very weapons which would later prove 
to be the balance between our possible victory 
or defeat in a show-down with world Com- 
munist forces. Finally public reaction to 
these exposures became so bitter that Presi- 
dent Truman, in an attempt to placate the 
American people, issued an Executive order 
creating the Loyalty Review Board, the an- 
nounced purpose of which was to rid the 
Government of all persons of questionable 
loyalty. This action, fortunately, did not 
deter the congressional committee from con- 
tinuing its Red hunt and exposure of those 
who had penetrated our Government ranks. 
Federal juries joined the drive. 

Not only did the House committee step up 
its investigations, but the Senate also took 
up the man hunt. To Senator MCCARTHY 
goes considerable credit for further extend- 
ing this search, although others contributed 
immeasurably. Their disclosures culminated 
in the passage, over the President's veto, of 
the McCarran Act under which the President 
was ordered to create a second Loyalty Com- 
mission, one subject to Congress, and bound 
by law to oust the disloyal from our Govern- 
ment, providing severe penalties to those fail- 
ing to take such action. This Commission, 
although its members have been named, has 
so far failed to function because of lack of 
Senate confirmation. 

Recently President Truman, in an effort 
to forestall further congressional action, cre- 
ated a third Board, presumably for the pur- 
pose of defending the civil rights of individ- 
uals accused of subversive connections. The 
new Board received little acclaim from the 
general public and aroused the immediate 
indignation of most Members of Congress, 
many of whom interpreted the move as one 
to sabotage the McCarran Act. 

This article will deal chiefly with the 
original Board, still in existence, officially 
known as the Loyalty Review Board, which 
was created not by Congress but by Execu- 
tive order on March 21, 1947. The Board is 
composed of individuals appointed by Mr. 
Truman, not subject to congressional ratifi- 
cation. The national Board operates in 
Washington, D. C., and maintains 14 regional 
boards located in various sections of the 
country. The members have all been se- 
lected by the Civil Service Commission and 
approved by the White House and are out of 
the reach of Congress. Seth Richardson, law 
partner of Joe Davies of Mission to Moscow 
fame, is Chairman of the Loyalty Review 
Board. On the national Board there are 17 
other individuals. Each regional board has 
a chairman and vice chairman, and is com- 
posed of 5 or more members. Before this 
Board came the Remington, Hiss, and other 
such cases involving disloyalty on the part 
of Government employees, but not until 
congressional and senatorial committees un- 
covered evidence from outside sources were 
such individuals dropped from Government 
posts or were frightened out of office. In 
several instances grand juries issued indict- 
ments, rendering verdicts finding the defend- 
ants guilty of perjury, contempt, or viola- 
tion of security laws. Investigations and 
questioning on the part of the FBI led to the 
voluntary resignations of many others in- 
volved in the Red plots. 

The June 14, 1950, issue of the New York 
Times contained an item having possibly 
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little meaning to the majority of its readers. 
It bore information, however, which should 
become the basis of a congressional inquiry 
into the method and manner of the carrying 
ot of some of the duties imposed upon the 
Civil Service Commission by Executive or- 
der relative to ridding the Government serv- 
ice of persons of questionable loyalty. The 
item stated in part: 

“Ernest Angell, New York lawyer, has been 
elected chairman of the board of directors 
of the American Civil Liberties Union, the 
organization announced yesterday, * * * 

“Mr. Angell is a member of the law firm of 
Spence, Hotchkiss, Parker, and Duryee. In 
1936-1938 he was regional administrator of 
the Securities and Exchange Commission. 
He is chairman of the Second Regional 
Loyalty Board of the Federal Govern- 
ment. © ‘eo 

A little more than 3 months later the 
Washington Evening Star, on September 27, 
1950, carried a news item headlined: “Civil 
Liberties Union offers to help fight anti-Red 
l-w in court.” Here is the disgusting spec- 
tacle of an individual appointed by the Civil 
Service Commission to enforce a Presidential 
order to purge the Government of employees 
of questionable loyalty who at the same time 
was heading and directing an organization 
that was volunteering services to oppose an 
act of Congress intended to curb the activi- 
ties of disloyal people. The two positions 
held by Mr. Angell could not possibly be 
more incompatible. 

This incident raises the question as to how 
and why Mr. Angell and several others were 
appointed to positions of trust and responsi- 
bility on the President's so-cah ' Loyalty 
Review Board. It is not intended to convey 
the idea that Mr, Angell or any other mem- 
ber of the Board is a Communist or is dis- 
loyal to the Government of the United 
States. It is contended, however, that per- 
sons selected for such an important as- 
signment should be absolutely clear of past 
or present radical affiliations or associations, 
and should at least be impartial. The same 
rule should apply to the members of the 
immediate family of such individuals se- 
lected. Mr. Angell or no other person can 
serve two masters. If Mr. Angell was more 
interested in the purposes and program of 
the American Civil Liberties Union, the di- 
rector of which several years ago, said: 
“Communism is the goal,” he should not 
have been appointed to the Loyalty Review 
Board. 

The appointment of individuals to posi- 
tions on the Loyalty Review Board is provided 
for in part III of paragraph 1 of the Presi- 
dent’s Executive Order, No. 9835, signed, 
March 21, 1947: “There shall be established 
in the Civil Service Commission a Loyalty 
Review Board of not less than three impartial 
persons, the members of which shall be 
Officers or employees of the Commission.” 

Additional light is thrown on the subject 
by the testimony of a Civil Service Commis- 
sioner before a subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Appropriations of January 14, 
1948. The Commissioner said: 

“The Executive order provided that that 
Board should be made up of not fewer than 
three employees of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, The Commission was given the respon- 
sibility of appointing that Board. It realized 
immediately that that Board was right at 
the very heart of this whole program, and 
that the program could succeed or fail on the 
basis of the kind of a Board that we actually 
appointed.” 

It would appear, then, that the Civil Sery- 
ice Commission was aware from the very 
start that the success or failure of the loy- 
alty program depended entirely upon the 
kind of persons the Commission appointed. 
However, not a single person who could 
be considered an expert or one well qualified 
on subversive activities has been appointed 
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to the Board by the Commission. This point 
was made in Congress by a Member of the 
House of Representatives in testifying before 
the House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities on August 5, 1948, when he said: 

“It is not surprising to me that this Loy- 
alty Review Board has done nothing, because 
if you look over the 23 names originally ap- 
pointed to this Board, you will readily come 
to the conclusion that not a single one of 
them is qualified to pass on cases of loyalty 
or security.” (Hearings, July 21 to Septem- 
ber 9, 1948, pp. 637 and 638.) 

Taking a look into several individual 
cases, it is noted, in addition to Mr. Angell, 
one Wilbur LaRoe has been a member of 
the Loyalty Review Board since its incep- 
tion. On page 1692 of appendix IX of the 
Report of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities the name Mr. Wilbur 
LaRoe appears as a sponsor of the Washing- 
ton Committee for Aid to China, an afiliate 
of the China Aid Council of the American 
League for Peace and Democracy, the latter 
a direct Communist front movement. The 
Washington Evening Star of February 8, 
1946, refers to Wilbur LaRoe as a sponsor 
of the American Committee for Spanish 
Freedom. A letterhead of the same organi- 
zation, dated January 25, 1946, also reflects 
a Wilbur LaRoe as one of its sponsors. Both 
the American League for Peace and Democ- 
racy and the American Committee for Span- 
ish Freedom have been cited by the Attorney 
General as organizations, coming within 
those proscribed by the President's Executive 
order. This information was a matter of 
record at the time Mr, LaRoe was appointed 
by the Commission and was no doubt known 
to the Commission, Yet in apparent de- 
fiance of the record, LaRoe was appointed 
to the Loyalty Review Board and continues 
to be a member. Could it be expected that 
he would dare hold that a person is of 
questionable loyalty because of affiliation 
with an organization sponsored by him? 
Hardly. 

It will be recalled at this point that not 
only did the Loyalty Board exist while Alger 
Hiss, Judy Coplon, William Remington, and 
others were in the Government, who have 
since been indicted and convicted, but in 
most instances the Board had these and 
other individuals before them and evidently 
found them to be of unquestionable loyalty. 

Proof that such must be so is the recent 
case of William Remington, who held down 
a number of posts in the Government, the 
last of which was with the Commerce De- 
partment, dealing with matters on the Far 
East. Remington was recently tried and 
convicted of lying about his Communist con- 
nections. 

One of the witnesses brought in to de- 
fend Remington was Dr. Arthur W. Mac- 
Mahon, who, according to official records 
from the Board, is still a member of the 
Loyalty Review Board. 

According to the United Press, February 6, 
1951, Dr. MacMahon, admitted as a witness 
under cross-examination the day before, 
that he had sponsored Remington for a Gov- 
ernment post in 1940, and supported him 
against charges of disloyalty in 1946, when 
the question of Remington’s communistic 
background was before the Loyalty Review 
Board. He said, while he did not sit on the 
panel in the particular case, that he sub- 
mitted an affidavit in behalf of Remington 
to the members of that panel. Remington 
was cleared shortly thereafter by the Board 
and months later indicted by a Federal grand 
jury and convicted early in February 1951, 
Here is an instance of a Board member not 
only endorsing a person of questionable loy- 
alty for a Government post, but influencing 
the Board when it was reviewing Reming- 
ton’s record. 

There is also the case of Earl G. Harrison, 
another appointee of the Civil Service Com- 
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mission to the Loyalty Review Board. Mr. 
Harrison was the recipient of an annual 
award of the American Committee for Pro- 
tection of Foreign-Born in 1943 as “the per- 
son whose contributions are deemed most 
meritorious in promoting the progress of 
foreign-born in America” (Washington 
Times-Herald, April 17, 1943). The Attorney 
General has also listed this organization as a 
Communist organization within the mean- 
ing of the President's loyalty program. Mr. 
Harrison joined the American Civil Liberties 
Union, Angell’s outfit, in denouncing the 
House Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, and he served on the board of the 
ACLU from 1948 on. He sponsored the an- 
nual conventions of che American Commit- 
tee for Protection of Foreign-Born and has 
addressed its gatherings. Such recognition 
as that conferred by the latter organization 
on Mr. Harrison seems to have meant to 
someone in authority in the Civil Service 
Commission that Harrison was eminently 
qualified to be a member of the Loyalty 
Review Board. 

The name of Charles E. Merriam, another 
member of the Board, was listed as a mem- 
ber of the book committee of the American 
Society for Cultural Relations With Russia, 
according to a report of the House Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities. The society 
Was one of several created for the express 
purpose of selling Soviet Russia to the people 
of the United. States, the present-day coun- 
terpart being the National Council of Ameri- 
can-Soviet Friendship. The Civil Service 
Commission apparently felt that affiliation 
with the society had no bearing on a per- 
son's qualifications for membership on the 
Loyalty Board. 


On March 13, 1948, President Truman 
issued the following memorandum to all 
officers and employees of the executive 
branch of the Government: 

DIRECTIVE or Manch 13, 1948 

(Confidential status of employees loyalty 

records) 


Memorandum to all officers and employees in 
the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment: 

The efficient and just administration of 
the employee loyalty program, under Execu- 
tive Order No. 9835 of March 21, 1947, re- 
quires that reports, records, and files rela- 
tive to the program be preserved in strict 
confidence. This is necessary in the interest 
of our national security and welfare, to 
preserve the confidential character and 
sources of information furnished, and to 
protect Government personnel against the 
dissemination of unfounded or disproved al- 
legations, It is necessary also in order to 
insure the fair and just disposition of loyalty 
cases, 

For these reasons, and in accordance with 
the long-established policy that reports 
rendered by the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation and other investigative agencies of 
the executive branch are to be regarded as 
confidential, all reports, records and files 
relative to the loyalty of employees or pros- 
pective employees (including reports of such 
investigative agencies), shall be maintained 
in confidence, and shall not be transmitted 
or disclosed, except as required in the effi- 
cient conduct of business. 

Any subpena or demand or request for 
information, reports, or files of the nature 
described, received from sources other than 
those persons in the executive branch of the 
Government who are entitled thereto by 
reason of their official duties, shall be re- 
spectfully declined, on the basis of this 
directive, and the subpena or demand or 
other request shall be referred to the Office 
of the President for such response as the 
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President may determine to be in the public 
interest in the particular case. 

There shall be no relaxation of the provi- 
sions of this directive except with my express 
authority. 

This directive shall be published in the 
Federal Register. 

Harry S. TRUMAN, 

Tue WHITE HoUsE, March 13, 1948. 


This was followed by another direc- 
tive on August 5, 1948, which was noth- 
ing more or less than a slap in the face 
to the Members of Congress. This direc- 
tive reads: 

[For immediate release] 
Aucust 5, 1948. 
STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 

1. In responding to a written request from 
@ congressional committee for information 
relating to the employment of individuals, 
the department or agency may forward to 
the committee all unclassified routine pa- 
pers (such as Civil Service Furm 57, records 
of promotion, efficiency ratings, letters of 
recommendations, etc.). 

2. No information of any sort relating to 
the employee’s loyalty, and no investigative 
data of any type, whether relating to loy- 
alty or other aspects of the individual’s rec- 
ord, shall be included in the material sub- 
mitted to a congressional committee. If 
there is doubt as to whether a certain docu- 
ment or group of documents shall be sup- 
plied, the matter should be referred to the 
White House. 


I honestly urge both Houses of Con- 
gress to deny the Civil Service Commis- 
sion any funds for the continuance of 
this so-called employee loyalty program 
and until such time as the Civil Service 
Commission and its Loyalty Review 
Board modifies its standard or yardstick 
to a reasonable doubt and to such a time 
as the Civil Service Commission and its 
Loyalty Review Board agrees to review 
and consider the cases of all Government 
employees heretofore granted clearance 
and until such time as the Civil Service 
Commission and its Loyalty Review 
Board opens wide to congressional com- 
mittees all their records on loyalty 
matters. 

(Mr. VELDE asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his remarks 
and include an article.) 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


A concurrent resolution of the Senate 
of the following title was taken from the 
Speaker’s table and, under the rule, re- 
ferred as follows: 

S. Con. Res. 18. Concurrent resolution ap- 
Proving the action of the President of the 
United States in cooperating in the common 
defense efforts of the North Atlantic Treaty 
nations to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KARSTEN of Missouri asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks and include a recent editorial 
from the St. Louis Star-Times. 

Mr. WALTER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude a letter received by the chairman 
of the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, together with the official state- 
ment of the Motion Picture Industry 
Council. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks and include a letter from the 
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Commandant of the Marine Corps to his 
general officers. 

Mr. MORANO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks. 

Mr. POTTER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an editorial. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks and include additional matter. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include additional matter. 

Mr. GROSS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude a letter. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to extend her 
remarks and include an article by Mr. 
Walter Lippmann from the Washington 
Post. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to revise and ex- 
tend the remarks he expects to make in 
Committee of the Whole this afternoon 
and include certain letters. 

Mr. JACKSON of California asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks and include an editorial. 

Mr. McDONOUGH asked and was giv- 
en permission to extend his remarks. 

Mr. YORTY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude additional matter. 

Mr. SCHWABE (at the request of Mr. 
SuHorT) was given permission to extend 
his remarks in two instances and include 
letters. 

Mr. COLMER (at the request of Mr. 
DoyLe) was given permission to extend 
his remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. CANNON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include a letter. 

Mr. BRAY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 5 o’clock and 36 minutes p. m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, April 9, 1951, at 
12 o’clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


366. A letter from the Postmaster General, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill en- 
titled “A bill to extend the benefits of the 
Social Security Act to certain employees in 
the postal service, and for other purposes”; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

367. A letter from the Chairman, United 
States Advisory Commission on Educational 
Exchange, transmitting the Fifth Semi- 
annual Report of the United States Advisory 
Commission on Educational Exchange for 
the period July 1, 1950 through December 31, 
1950, pursuant to section 603 of Public Law 
402, Eightieth Congress (H. Doc. No. 108); 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs and 
ordered to be printed. 

368. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill entitled “A bill to repeal certain 
laws relating to timber and stone on the 
public domain“; to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs, 
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369. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, dated 
January 24, 1951, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers on a review 
of reports on the Caloosahatchee River, Fla., 
from Fort Myers to the Gulf of Mexico, re- 
quested by a resolution of the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, House of Representatives, 
adopted on April 30, 1935; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments, Second Inter- 
mediate Report of the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments, an 
inquiry concerning procedures for distribut- 
ing national service life insurance dividend 
checks to persons in the Armed Forces 
(Rept. No. 295). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. CANNON: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H. R. 3587. A bill making supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1951, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 298). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. BYRNE of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 3330. A bill for the relief 
of Mrs. Anna L. De Angelis; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No, 296). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BYRNE of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 3495. A bill for the re- 
lief of Mrs. Cora B. Jones; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 297). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BOGGS of Delaware: 

H. R. 3573. A bill to authorize the attend- 
ance of the United States Marine Band at 
the celebration of the three hundredth an- 
niversary of the settling of New Castle, Del., 
to be held in New Castle, Del., on June 16, 
1951; to the committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. GRANGER: 

H. R. 3574. A bill to amend section 117 
(j) of the Internal Revenue Code with re- 
spect to the income tax treatment of sales 
of livestock; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. STAGGERS: 

H. R. 3575. A bill to create a Department 
of Peace; to the Committee on Expeditures 
in the Executive Departments. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. R. 3576. A bill to amend the Displaced 
Persons Act of 1948, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. ABERNETHY (by request): 

H. R. 3577. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Teachers’ Leave Act of 1949; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia, 

By Mr. BUSBEY: 

H. R. 3578. A bill to provide for a national 

cemetery in the metropolitan area of Chi- 
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cago, in the State of Illinois; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
By Mr. FALLON: 

H. R. 3579. A bill to provide for the is- 
suance of a special postage stamp in com- 
memoration of the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of the ice cream industry in the United 
States; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. HAGEN: 

H. R. 3580. A bill to amend section 3A of 
the Civil Service Retirement Act of May 29, 
1930, as amended to grant certain benefits 
to such officers as other Federal employees, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

H. R. 3581. A bill to establish the Federal 
Agency for Handicapped, to define its duties, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

H. R. 3582. A bill to amend the Civil 
Service Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as 
amended, with respect to the effective date 
of annuities of Members and elected officers 
of the Senate and House of Representatives; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

H. R 8583. A bill to amend section 3A of 
the Civil Service Retirement Act of May 
29, 1930, as amended to grant certain bene- 
fits to such officers as other Federal em- 
ployees, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. REECE of Tennessee: 

H. R. 3584. A bill authorizing the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority to construct a bridge 
across the Powell River arm of Norris Lake; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. DAWSON: 

H. R. 3585. A bill to authorize and direct 
the Administrator of General Services to 
transfer to the Department of the Navy cer- 
in property located at Decatur, III.; to the 
Jommittee on Expenditures in the Execu- 
tive Departments. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Georgia: 

H. R. 3586. A bill to provide for the more 
effective prevention, detection, and punish- 
ment of crime in the District of Columbia; 
to the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia. 

By Mr. CANNON: 

H. R. 3587. A bill making supplemental ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1951, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. BARING: - 

H. R. 3588. A bill to establish the Office of 
Federal Minerals Coordinator; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BRYSON: 

H. R. 3589. A bill to amend title 17 of the 
United States Code entitled “Copyrights” 
with respect to recording and performing 
rights in literary works; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOUGHTON: 

H. R. 3590. A bill relating to the income- 
tax treatment of gain realized on an invol- 
untary conversion of property; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KEE: 

H. J. Res. 223. Joint resolution to give the 
Department of Commerce the authority to 
extend certain charters of vessels to citizens 
of the Republic of the Philippines, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. STANLEY: 

H. Res. 182. Resolution relating to clerk 
hire for Members of the House of Represent- 
atives; to the Committee on House Adminis- 
traticn. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 
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By Mr. BARING: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Nevada; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. DAWSON: 

H. R. 3591. A bill for the relief of H. Lamar 
Aldrich and others; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H. R. 3592. A bill for the relief of Paul Tse, 
James Tse, and Bennie Tse; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DENNY: 

H. R. 3593. A bill for the relief of John 
George Fient-Geigy; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HART: 

H. R. 3594. A bill for the relief of Harvey 

L. Cobb; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
By Mr. JACKSON of California: 

H. R. 3595. A biil for the relief of Mrs. Ada 
Svejkovsky; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H. R. 3596. A bill for the relief of Genelle 
E. Ehrlich and Paul Willard Ehriich, Jr., to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 3587. A bill for the relief of John A. 
Hogg and Mrs. Leona Pearl Hogg; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEATING (by request): 

H.R.3598. A bill for the relief of Lydia 
Daisy Jessie Greene; to the Committee on the 


H. R. 3599. A bill for the relief of Christina 
Finkelperl; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. SITTLER: 

-H. R. 3600. A bill for the relief of Dr. Alex- 
ander Symeonidis; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


190. By Mr. CHIPERFIELD: Resolution of 
Illinois Petroleum Marketers Association, 
Springfield, Il., re opposition to any increase 
in the Federal gasoline tax; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

191. By Mr, HOLMES: Memorial of State 
of Washington House of Representatives, 
House Joint Memorial No. 1, urging that ade- 
quate funds be furnished for use of Interna- 
tional Joint Commission for study of prob- 
lems of Columbia River and its tributaries, 
and particularly the Similkameen River; to 
the Committee of Public Works. 


SENATE 


Monpay, APRIL 9, 1951 


(Legislative day of Monday, March 26, 
1951) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

Rev. Walter L. Beckwith, secretary, 
Peninsula Annual Conference of the 
Methodist Church, Smyrna, Del., offered 
the following prayer: 


Our Father, we thank Thee that the 
evidence of Thy presence in our past en- 
courages us to come boldly to the Throne 
of Grace. 

Have mercy upon us in these hours of 
great need. Save us from ourselves, lest 
in our selfishness we betray Thee and 
those who trust us. 
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Save us from a false sense of security, 
lest we find in our seeking after power 
and position that we have broken our 
industry, enslaved our people, and sacri- 
ficed our youth only to find that we have 
missed the time of our visitation and that 
Thou who art the source of all power hast 
been forgotten. : 

Awaken and revive us that we may 
have the constant sense of Thy presence. 

We ask in the name of Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MCFARLAND, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
April 5, 1951, was dispensed with. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senators be 
permitted to present petitions and me- 
morials, submit reports, introduce bills 
and resolutions, and transact other rou- 
tine business without debate before we 
proceed under the unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


THE LATE SENATOR VIRGIL M. CHAPMAN 
OF KENTUCKY— RESOLUTION OF CUR- 
RY BRECKENRIDGE UNIT, NO. 8, AMERI- 
CAN LEGION AUXILIARY, LEXINGTON, 
KY. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a resolution adopted by Curry 
Breckenridge Unit, No. 8, American Le- 
gion Auxiliary, of Lexington, Ky., which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION RE THE LATE HONORABLE 
Vici, CHAPMAN 


Whereas Almighty God, in His infinite 
wisdom, has deemed it best to remove from 
our midst the late Honorable Virgil Chap- 
man, United States Senator from the Com- 

onwealth of Kentucky, and member of the 

ed Forces Committee; and 

Whereas because of his untiring efforts in 
so faithfully fulfilling his obligations as such 
and in whatever other capacities he was 
called upon to serve; and 

Whereas because also of his devotion and 
loyalty to his native State and likewise to 
the United States and the excellent record 
attained thereby, covering his many years 
of service: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the members of the Curry 
Breckenridge Unit, No. 8, American Legion 
Auxiliary, of Lexington, Ky., in this, the first 
meeting held since the great loss of our be- 
loved Senator and friend, do extend and 
express by way of this resolution, the sincere 
sympathy of the members of said Auxillary 
unit to the following: The President of the 
United States, the Vice President of the 
United States, the United States Senate, and 
the members of the Armed Forces Commit- 
tee; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to the widow of the late Honorable 
Virgil Chapman. 

Respectfully submitted. 

LUCILLE G. WILSON, 
Legislative Chairman. 


Committee Members. 
This resolution was unanimously passed 
March 20, 1951, 
Frora L. DENNISON, 
President. 
ELIZABETH F. ROGERS, 
Recording Secretary. 
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PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 
A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of New York; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 


“Resolution 38 


“Concurrent resolution of the senate and 
assembly memorializing Congress and the 
CAA to reinstate its flight rules governing 
LaGuardia Field and Idlewild Airport 


“Whereas commercial aviation in the 
metropolitan area centers largely in Queens 
County wherein are located LaGuardia Field 
and Idlewild Airport; and 

“Whereas the hazard and noise caused by 
low flying planes is a constant source of 
irritation to the residents of Queens County 
who live in constant fear and under extreme 
nervous tension; and 

“Whereas the Civil Aeronautics Authority 
which had heretofore adopted flight rules 
to curtail the noise and hazards of low flying 
planes has lifted these restrictions on air- 
liners coming in or out of LaGuardia Field 
or Idlewild Airport; and 

“Whereas since the action by the CAA 
lezves it up to the pilots of these planes 
what courses to follow and has resulted in 
a great increase in low flying, intensifying 
the danger and noise: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved (if the senate concur), That the 
Legislature of the State of New York do here- 
by memorialize the Congress of the United 
States and the Civil Aeronautics Authority to 
reconsider the decision of the CAA in abol- 
ishing the restrictions governing LaGuardia 
Field and Idlewild Airport and to reinstate 
the original flight rules heretofore adopted; 
and be it further 

“Resolved (if the senate concur), That 
copies of this resolution be transmitted to 
the Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives of the United 
States, the Chairman of the CAA, and to 
each Member of Congress elected from the 
State of New York. 

“By order of the assembly. 

“ANSLEY B. BORKOWSKI, Clerk. 

“In senate, March 16, 1951, concurred in 
without amendment. a. 

“By order of the senate. 

“WILLIAM S, KING, Secretary.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Oklahoma; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 


“House Concurrent Resolution 26 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress to propose an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States relating 
to fiscal matters 
“Be it resolved by the House of Representa- 

tives of the State of Oklahoma (the senate 

concurring therein): 

“Section 1. The Legislature of the State of 
Oklahoma hereby respectfully petitions the 
Congress of the United States to propose the 
following article as an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States: 


“ “ARTICLE — 


On the first day of each regular session, 
the President shall transmit to the Congress 
his estimates of the receipts of the Govern- 
ment during the ensuing fiscal year under 
the laws existing on such date, together with 
his recommendations as to the purposes for 
which such receipts shall be expended, and 
except in time of war or during the period 
ending on the date of the expiration of one 
full fiscal year after the termination thereof, 
the Congress shall not appropriate money 
for expenditure during such fiscal year in 
excess of such estimated receipts, as trans- 
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mitted or as modified or revised by the Presi- 
dent, except by a vote of three-fifths of each 
House taken by yeas and nays. In the event 
the Congress shall without the said three- 
fifths vote of each House taken by the yeas 
and nays appropriate money in excess of the 
estimated receipts for said fiscal year, then 
the President is authorized and directed to 
reduce all appropriations made by the Con- 
gress, except for the payment of claims 
against the United States the justice of which 
shall have been judicially declared by such 
tribunal as may be established by the Con- 
gress for the investigation of claims against 
the Government, for permanent appropria- 
tions, appropriations for servicing the public 
debt, appropriations for veterans’ pensions 
and benefits, and trust expenditures, by such 
uniform percentage deductions as will bring 
total appropriations within the estimated or 
subsequently modified or revised receipts.’ 

“Sec. 2. The Legislature of the State of 
Oklahoma further respectfully petitions the 
Congress of the United States that it provide 
that such amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States shall be effective when 
ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths 
of the several States. 

“Sec.3. The secretary of state of the State 
of Oklahoma is hereby directed to send certi- 
fied copies of this concurrent resolution to 
the Secretary of the Senate of the United 
States, to the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, to each 
Member of the Congress from the State of 
Oklahoma, and to the Chief Executive and 
presiding officers of the legislative bodies of 
each of the several States. 

“Adopted by the house of representatives 
the 3d day of April 1951. 

“JaMEes M. BULLARD, 

“Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

“Adopted by the senate the 29th day of 
March 1951. 

“Boyp COWDEN, 
“President pro tempore of the Senate.” 


A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of California; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary: 


“House Resolution 96 


“Resolution relating to memorializing the 
Federal Government to deport criminals 
who are aliens or naturalized by fraud 


“Whereas organized crime in the United 
States is increasing at an alarming rate; 
and 

“Whereas the syndication of crime is on 
an interstate basis, making it difficult for the 
several States to uproot the out-of-State 
sources or leaders, with the result that State 
convictions for crime bring only a replace- 
ment from a national syndicate; and 

“Whereas the leaders of national crime 
syndicates are often free from personal par- 
ticipation in the elements of a punishable 
crime; and 

“Whereas experience has shown that many 
of these leaders and underlings are aliens or 
have obtained their citizenship by fraud; 
and 

“Whereas such persons are abusing the 
privileges of entry or naturalization and are 
undesirable persons to have within the 
United States; and 

“Whereas the Federal Government is the 
proper sovereign power to rid ourselves of 
such undesirables through the immigration 
and naturalization powers of the Federal 
Government: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly of the State of 
California, That the Congress of the United 
States, the President of the United States, 
the Department of Justice, and the Commis- 
sioner of Immigration and Naturalization be 
memorialized to take whatever action is 
necessary under title 8, sections 155 and 738, 
United States Code, and related sections, or 
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enact appropriate legislation, to effect the 
deportation of proven members of a crime 
syndicate or criminal organization, or who 
have been convicted of a felony, who are 
either aliens or have obtained naturalization 
by fraud; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be transmitted by the chief clerk of the 
assembly to the President and Vice President 
of the United States, to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, the Attorney 
General of the United States, and to the 
Commissioner of Immigration and Natural- 
ization.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of California; to the Committee 
on Armed Services: 


“Senate Joint Resolution 11 


“Joint resolution relative to the use of fresh 
dairy products in United States Army 
camps 
“Whereas it has come to the attention of 

this legislature that certain members of the 

Armed Forces of the United States stationed 

in camps within the United States are now 

being served imitation dairy products; and 
“Whereas fresh dairy products are abun- 
dantly available; and 
“Whereas men inducted into the Armed 

Forces of the United States are in the habit 

of and accustomed to consuming fresh dairy 

products; and 

“Whereas it appears that there is no satis- 
factory reason why fresh dairy products 
should not be served in camps within the 

United States to members of the Armed 

Forces: Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 

the State of California (jointiy), That the 

Legislature of the State of California request 

that there be served in camps within the 

United States to members of the Armed 

Forces fresh dairy products when such fresh 

products are available; and be it further 
“Resolved, That the secretary of the sen- 

ate be hereby directed to transmit copies 
of this resolution to the President and Vice 

President of the United States, to the Speaker 

of the House of Representatives, and to each 

Senator and Representative from California 

in the Congress of the United States.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of California; to the Committee 
on Public Works: 


“Senate Joint Resolution 20 


“Joint resolution relative to the construc- 
tion of the Pillar Point Breakwater project 
at Half Moon Bay, Calif. 


“Whereas the harbor at Half Moon Bay, 
Calif., can be made safe by the construction 
of a breakwater; and 

“Whereas the construction of the break- 
water would make available on the west 
coast additional harbor facilities so neces- 
sary for the national defense; and 

“Whereas a safe harbor would be of bene- 
fit to the entire State in that its facilities 
would be available to fishermen and yachts- 
men: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California re- 
spectfully memorializes the Congress of the 
United States to appropriate the funds nec- 
essary to construct the Pillar Point Break- 
water project at Half Moon Bay, Calif.; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the senate 
transmit copies of this resolution to the 
President and Vice President of the United 
States, to the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and to each Senator and Repre- 
sentative from California in the Congress of 
the United States.” 


1951 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the Territory of Hawaii; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs: 

“House Concurrent Resolution 36 


“Concurrent resolution requesting the Con- 
gress of the United States to repeal the 
Federal taxes on the transportation of 
persons and property as each affects inter- 
island transportation in Hawaii and trans- 
portation between Hawaii and the main- 
land United States 


“Whereas the United States now levies a 
tax of 15 percent of the amount paid for the 
transportation of persons, and a similar tax 
of 3 percent on the amount paid for the 
transportation of property between the Ter- 
ritory and the mainland United States, and 
between the several islands of the Territory 
of Hawaii; and 

“Whereas these taxes were imposed as war- 
time excises to discourage unnecessary trans- 
portation of persons and property, which 
reason is no longer sufficient to justify con- 
tinuing their levy; and 

“Whereas due to the geographic make-up 
of the Territory virtually all interisland ship- 
ments of food and other goods as well as 
transportation of persons must be accom- 
plished by commercial means and are there- 
fore subject to the payment of these taxes, 
@ condiiton not true on the mainland with 
regard to either intrastate or interstate 
transportation; and 

“Whereas these taxes materially increase 
the cost of transportation of persons and 
property both from the mainland, to the 
Territory and within the Territory, thus di- 
rectly contributing to the high cost of liv- 
ing in the Territory and working great hard- 
ship on the people of the Territory who must 
pay inflated prices for food and other neces- 
sities because of these taxes; and 

“Whereas the cost to the carriers of col- 
lecting these taxes substantially increases 
the cost of transportation, which cost is ulti- 
mately paid by the users of such transporta- 
tion facilities and results, therefore, in an 
additional and unnecessary charge upon the 
public; and 

“Whereas these taxes put Hawaii in a very 
unfavorable position in its competition with 
Europe, South and Central America, the Car- 
ibbean area and other southern trade areas 
for tourist business, which is Hawali's third 
ranking industry and is rapidly increasing 
in importance, as well as in Hawaii's bid for 
a place in the import-export business of the 
world, inasmuch as transportation to and 
from the aforesaid mentioned areas are not 
subject to these taxes; and 

“Whereas these taxes definitely discourage 
passenger travel and shipping activities via 
commercial means at a time when transpor- 
tation systems generally are hard-pressed 
financially, which is particularly detrimental 
to the low-income groups in the Territory 
who cannot afford the resultant higher travel 
costs in the Territory; and 

“Whereas the Twenty-fifth Legislature of 
the Territory of Hawaii also requested the 
Congress of the United States to repeal said 
taxes: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the Twenty-sizth Legislature of the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii (the senate concurring): 

“SecTION 1. That the Congress of the 
United States be and it is hereby respectfully 
requested to repeal the Federal tax on the 
transportation of persons and the tax on the 
transportation of property as each applies 
to travel and shipping within the Territory 
of Hawaii and as each applies to travel and 
shipping between the mainland United 
States and the Territory of Hawaii. 

“Sec. 2. That duly certified copies of this 
concurrent resolution be transmitted to the 
President of the United States, to the Pres- 


ident of the Senate and to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives of the Congress 
of the United States, to the Secretary of the 
Interior, and to the Delegate to Congress 
from Hawaii.” : 


A resolution adopted by the Woman’s 
Club of Endicott, N. Y., relating to the rising 
prices of foodstuffs; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, 

Resolutions adopted at the fiftieth annual 
meeting of the State Conference, District of 
Columbia, Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, Washington, D. C., relating to the 
spreading of positive Americanism, and so 
forth; ordered to lie on the table. 

Resolution adopted by a duly assembled 
Tribal Council of the Crow Tribe of Indians, 
relating to law-and-order enforcement on 
the Crow Indian Reservation (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. McFARLAND (for Mr. Macnu- 
SON): 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Washington, relating to an extension 
of time within which Indian tribes may file 
claims before the Indian Claims Commission 
for a period of at least 2 years from August 
13, 1951; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

(See joint resolution printed in full when 
laid before the Senate by the Vice President 
on April 3, 1951, p. 3138, CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD.) 

By Mr. McFARLAND (for Mr. Macnu- 
SON): 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Washington, relating to statehood 
for Alaska and Hawaii; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See joint resolution printed in full when 
laid before the Senate on April 2, 1951, by the 
Vice President, p. 3107, CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD.) 

By Mr. MAL BANK: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of South Carolina; to the 
Committee on Finance: 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Eighty-second Congress of the United 
States to withhold approval of any proposed 
tax legislation which would further in- 
crease the Federal automobile excise tax 
burden 


“Whereas there is currently under consid- 
eration by the Congress of the United States 
a proposal to raise the Federal excise tax on 
gasoline from 114 to 3 cents per gallon, and 
increase the excise tax on automobiles from 
7 percent to 20 percent; and 

“Whereas any increase in these Federal 
excise taxes would add to all manufacturing 
and delivery costs, thereby driving up the 
prices of consumer goods still higher and 
increasing the threat of disastrous inflation; 
and 

“Whereas South Carolina motorists already 
pay an average of $93 per year in special mo- 
tor-vehicle taxes, and along with other mo- 
torists in other States, contribute over 
64.000, 000,000 in such vehicle taxes annually; 
and 


“Whereas of the $3,000,000,000 to be raised 
in new excise taxes on luxuries, 42 percent 
would come from motor vehicle owners; and 

“Whereas it is obviously discriminatory 
taxation to ask a citizen to measure his 
special defense tax burden by the amount of 
Federal excise taxes he pays on automobiles 
and gasoline: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of South Carolina (the senate 
concurring), That we hereby petition and 
memorialize the Eighty-second Congress of 
the United States to withhold approval of 
any proposed tax legislation which would 
further increase the Federal automotive ex- 
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cise tax burden; and that copies of this reso- 
lution be prepared and forwarded to every 
Member of Congress from the State of South 
Carolina, to be presented by them to the 
proper committees in Congress considering 
such legislation.” 


EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES—RESOLUTION 
OF NEBRASKA FEDERATION OF WOM- 
EN’S CLUBS, LINCOLN, NEBR. 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
President, I present for appropriate ref- 
erence, and ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp, a resolution 
adopted by the Nebraska Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, at Lincoln, Nebr., relat- 
ing to educational facilities. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas the current phenomenal growth 
of membership In the schools and the rapidly 
rising potential membership as now recorded 
in the United States Census and elsewhere 
make imperative an uninterrupted contin- 
uation of the school-building construction 


_ program; and 


Whereas attention is further directed to 
the fact that the school buildings of most 
communities are the safest structures for 
the physical protection both of adults and 
children; and 

Whereas great as will be the service of 
added school buildings, a high priority would 
claim less than an extremely small propor- 
tion of the total production of certain critical 
materials: Be it 

Resolved, That the Nebraska Federation of 
Women's Clubs, Inc., urge that after the 
major military needs of the United States of 
America have been met, a top priority for 
school buildings, material, equipment, and 
supplies he established on the premise that 
next in importance to the protection of 
America’s citizens stands the educational 
training of the Nation’s youth; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent by United States mail by the Secretary 
of N. F. W. C., Inc., to the National Education 
Association and through the NEA, to the 
President of the United States, the United 
States Office of Education, the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, the National Asso- 
ciation of School Boards, the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, the National 
School Service Institute, the National Citi- 
zens Commission for Public Schools, Amer- 
ican Council on Education, the Nebraska 
Senators and Congressmen, the Governor of 
Nebraska and corresponding State organiza- 
tions. 


CRIME CONTROL—RESOLUTION OF EX- 
ECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF ATTORNEYS GEN- 
ERAL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
received from Frank Bane, the distin- 
guished executive director of the Coun- 
cil of State Governments, a copy of a 

2solution adopted by the executive 

committee of the National Association 
of Attorneys General. This committee 
met on March 30, and renewed its com- 
mendation of our Senate Crime Com- 
mittee Investigating Interstate Crime. 
Among the suggestions which it made 
was that the Congress authorize the col- 
lector of internal revenue to make Fed- 
eral income-tax returns available to 
chief law-enforcement officials of the 
States. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the reso- 
lution be printed in the Recorp and re- 
ferred to the Senate Finance Committee, 

There being no objection, the reso- 
lution was referred to the Committee on 
Finance and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


The National Association of Attorneys Gen- 


eral, at its forty-third annual meeting in 
October 1949, called attention to the problem 
of organized crime and urged the coopera- 
tion of Federal, State, and local law-enforce- 
ment agencies in the investigation of or- 
ganized crime and the prosecution and con- 
yiction of persons violating gambling laws. 

In December 1950 the association at its 
forty-fourth annual meeting commended 
the Special Senate Committee Investigating 
Organized Crime for its constructive work in 
arousing public opinion for the need of 
thorough and impartial law enforcement, 
and pledged its continued cooperation in 
the committee's investigations, 

At its forty-fourth annual meeting the as- 
sociation also recommended that the Con- 
gress pass legislation to terminate the in- 
terstate transmission of racing and other 
information for gambling purposes, to ban 
the interstate shipment of gambling devices 
such as slot machines and punch boards 
into areas where such devices are illegal, and 
it requested the Congress to authorize the 
collector of internal revenue to make Federal 
income-tax returns available to the chief 
law-enforcement officials of the State upon 
proper certification. 

The executive committee of the National 
Association of Attorneys General, meeting 
on March 30, 1951, expresses again its ap- 
preciation and approval of the activities 
of the Kefauver investigating committee 
and raspectfully requests the Kefauver com- 
mittee to give consideration—in its final re- 
port to the United States Senate—to ways 
and means for strengthening cooperation 
among Federal, State, and local law-enforce- 
ment officials generally and, in particular, 
to consider recommending legislation to 
make Federal income-tax returns available, 
with necessary safeguards, for use by State 
and local law-enforcement officials in crimi- 
nal prosecutions. 


INTEGRATION OF ARMED FORCES—RESO- 
LUTION OF ST. PAUL (MINN.) COUNCIL 
OF HUMAN RELATIONS, INC. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
present for appropriate reference a reso- 
lution adopted by the St. Paul Council 
of Human Relations, Inc., of St. Paul, 
Minn., relating to the integration of the 
Armed Forces, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the resolution be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services and ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 


RESOLUTION PASSED BY THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
OF THE ST. PAUL COUNCIL OF HUMAN RELA- 
TIONS ON Manch 15, 1951 


Whereas the President of the United States 
issued an order to integrate the Armed Forces 
on July 26, 1948; and 

Whereas evidence has been presented which 
indicates that in induction orders and other 
records the practice of segregation is still 
being practiced by the Army; and 

Whereas the Governor and the Legislature 
of Minnesota have taken the lead in estab- 
lishing an integrated National Guard unit: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the board of directors of the 
St. Paul Council of Human Relations: 

1. That we urge the Army to out as 
rapidly as possible the President's order of 
July 26, 1948; 
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2. That all newly recruited men be placed 
in nonsegregated units for their basic train- 


ing; 

3. That in units already in active service 
the integration be accomplished as rapidly 
as possible by a planned use of replacements, 
and that this should apply to the forces now 
in Korea; 

4. That the Army call upon and accept the 
services of qualified personnel who have had 
training in human relations to assist them 
in the process of integration; and 

5. That copies of this resolution be sent 
to the Honorable Frank Pace, Secretary of 
the Army; the Honorable Earl Johnson, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Army in Charge of 
Personnel; Gen. J. Lawton Collins, Army Chief 
of Staff; Gen. Omar N. Bradley, Chairman, 
Joint Chiefs of Staff; the Honorable Edward 
J. Thye, Senator from Minnesota; the Hon- 
orable Hubert H. Humphrey, Senator from 
Minnesota; and the Honorable Eugene J. Mc- 
Carthy, Representative from Minnesota. 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE PEOPLE 
OF AMERICA RELATING TO LOYALTY 
IN PUBLIC OFFICE 


Mr, CONNALLY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor a resolution for adoption by 
the people of America, prepared by D. A. 
Simmons as a statement of policy by the 
Houston (Tex.) Chamber of Commerce. 
A few hours after this resolution was 
drafted, Mr. Simmons suffered a heart 
attack which claimed his life. 

Mr. Simmons was the past president 
of the American Bar Association, the 
American Judicature Society, and the 
Texas Bar Association, as well as a lead- 
er in civic and religious activities. He 
had long been an outstanding leader in 
efforts for sound Government and strong 
citizenship. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION FOR ADOPTION BY THE PEOPLE OF 
AMERICA 


If the principles of this great democratic 
Republic are based on Christianity, as they 
are; if freedom is preferable to slavery, as it 
must be; if our leaders—local, State, and 
national—are the servants of the people and 
not their masters; then the people are en- 
titled to demand of them honesty in their 
personal conduct; loyalty to the people and 
to the principles of decency and constitu- 
tional government, faithfulness to their 
trust, not mere absence of illegality in their 
conduct of governmental affairs; and, above 
all, an example of competence in the han- 
dling of our affairs, domestic and foreign, 
and frugality in the handling of the people’s 
money, so as to inspire the people to be com- 
petent and frugal in the handling of their 
own. 

The responsibility of leaders is to furnish 
leadership. Our so-called Asiatic policy of 
indecision and confusion is being paid for 
in blood in Korea and tears at home; and 
we, in our pain, engaged in “operation kill- 
er,” are wreaking a bloody vengeance on lit- 
tle people who have had the misfortune to 
fall victims of a criminal leadership which 
has forced them into slavery. Where is the 
voice of a Woodrow Wilson to proclaim the 
principles of right and justice to oppressed 
peoples and to arouse them to throw off 
their yoke? 

Has America fallen so low in the esteem 
of mankind that no one can hear what we 
say about ideals and principles for seeing 
the way we act about them here? The con- 
cept that we have to buy friends to keep 
them from siding with Russia is a concept 
from the lowest strata of practical politics. 
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Our opulence earns the envy of the nations 
to whom we throw large sums of money; the 
hatred of those to whom we do not; and, in- 
evitably, the denunciation of the beneficia- 
ries when we stcp. 

Jefferson’s “equal rights for all, special 
privilege for none” has been thrown out the 
window. Special privileges for all gets more 
votes, 

We are sick unto death of the scrambling 
for power of little men in high office; of the 
influence peddlers; of the traitors and fellow 
travelers; of whitewashing of friend and 
party; of the appointment to office of men 
without merit but with pull; of gamblers 
and crooks, politicians and fixers. The 
stench rises as high as an atom bomb's 
smoke. 

What we need is men, men who are worthy 
of the offices they fill; the country they 
serve; the boys who fight and die on the 
bloody field of “police action”; the principles 
to which we pay lip service; our forefathers, 
those unknown men who became great by 
their dreams and hopes for a great people, a 
great country, a great world. 

For men are not born great. They are 
born with a capacity to become great. If, 
in periods of emergency, their every decision 
is selfless and each vote they cast is for the 
good of our country, they will be good men 
and great partiots. 

A people become great by following great 
leadership. 

A world will become great by following a 
great nation. 

The time is now. 

What are we waiting for? 

All we need is for men, big or little, ta 
make selfless decisions, and to vote always: 
“For the good of our country,” whether it 
leaves one in or out of office, or makes one 
rich or poor. 

In this great emergency, we beg everyone 
e or out of office to adopt this reso- 

ution. 


TWO HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
BIRTH OF JAMES MADISON—RESOLU- 
TION OF BROWN COUNTY (MINN.) 
BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Record a resolution 
adopted by the Brown County Board of 
Commissioners, of New Ulm, Minn., com- 
memorating the two hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of James Madison. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


Whereas March 16 of 1951 will mark the 
two huncredth anniversary of the birth of 
James Madison, and who has been properly 
named the “Father of the Constitution of the 
United States” on account of the outstanding 
services he rendered at the Constitutional 
Convention in Philadelphia during the year 
1787; and 

Whereas today we are living in the midst 
of a serious conflict between the ideals of the 
constitutional government on one hand and 
3 on the other: Now, therefore, 

it 

Resolved, That we should note on the rec- 
ords of the county of Brown the fact that 
we recognize and appreciate the services ren- 
dered by this great American, and that a copy 
of this resolution be forwarded to our Rep- 
resentatives in the Congress of the United 
States. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 


By Mr. McFARLAND, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs: 


1951 


S. 109. A bill to protect scenic values along 
the Grand Canyon Park South Approach 
Highway (State 64) within the Kaibab Na- 
tional Forest, Ariz., with an amendment 
(Rept. No, 212). 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unan- 
imous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. SMITH of New Jersey: 

S. 1274. A bill for the relief of Vera Ouman- 

coff; to the committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 1275. A bill to authorize an appropria- 
tion for the rebuilding of the bridge across 
the Cannonball River near Cannonball, N. D.; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. THYE: 

§.1276. A bill to amend section 117 (J) of 
the Internal Revenue Code with respect to 
the income tax treatment of sales of live- 
stock; to the Committee on Finance, 

By Mr. HAYDEN: 

S. 1277. A bill for the relief of John R. 
Willoughby; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KNOWLAND: 

S. 1278. A bill for the relief of Mary Raval; 
and 

S. 1279. A bill for the relief of Davis Min 
Lee; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LODGE (for himself and Mr. 
SALTONSTALL) : 

S. 1280. A bill for the relief of the minor 
child, Peng-siu Mei; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. TAFT: 

S. 1281. A bill for the relief of Eric Adolf 
Lenze; and 

S. 1282. A bill for the relief of Cecil Len- 
nox Elliott; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. NEELY (by request): 

S. 1283. A bill to remove the limitation on 
the numerical strength of the White House 
Police force; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. CAPEHART: 

S. 1284. A bill to amend “A bill to amend 
Veterans Regulations to establish for persons 
who served in the Armed Forces during 
World War II a further presumption of serv- 
ice connection for psychoses developing to a 
compensable degree of disability within 3 
years from the date of separation from 
active service:“ to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

S. 1285. A bill for the relief of Walter H. 
Berry; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1286. A bill to amend the act of June 
20, 1936, so as to broaden the application of 
laws governing the inspection of steam ves- 
sels to vessels propelled by internal-combus- 
tion engines; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 1287. A bill to amend the Canal Zone 
Construction Act of May 29, 1944, as 
amended, to make eligible for annuities 
thereunder certain persons who completed a 
sufficient period of service during the con- 
struction period of the Canal to make them 
eligible for a third period of annual leave 
but who did not complete a full 3 years of 
service to make them eligible for an annuity 
under the existing provisions of the act; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 1288. A bill for the relief of Sister Con- 
stantina (Teresia Kakonyi); to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. ' 
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By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 1289. A bill for the relief of Agnes 

Stephan; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS (for himself, Mr. 
FREAR, Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska, Mr. 
Bricker, Mr. Nixon, Mr. KNOWLAND, 
Mr. WELKER, Mr. THYE, Mr. JENNER, 
Mr. MALONE, Mr. DworsHak, Mr. 
Cask, Mr. O’Conor, Mr. BUTLER of 
Maryland, Mr. Kem, Mr. SCHOEPPEL, 
Mr. HENDRICKSON, Mr. CAPEHART, Mr. 
LODGE, Mr. MCCLELLAN, Mr. BENNETT, 
Mr. MorsE, Mr. CARLSON, Mr. BYRD, 
Mr. FLANDERS, Mr. FERGUSON, Mr. 
GILLETTE, Mr. MUNDT, Mr. WATKINS, 
Mr. CORDON, Mr. JOHNSON of Colo- 
rado, Mr. BREWSTER, Mr. Ives, Mr. 
Carn, and Mr. Ecron) : 

S. 1290. A bill relating to the salaries and 
expense allowances of the President, Vice 
President, and the Speaker and Members of 
Congress; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mrs. SMITH of Maine: 

S. 1291. A bill for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Gail Mackiernan, a minor; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'CONOR: 

S. 1292. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to increase the criminal penalty 
provided for persons convicted of gathering 
or delivering certain defense information to 
aid a foreign government in time of peace; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See remarks of Mr. O'Conor when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. McMAHON: 

S. 1293. A bill for the relief of Hernando 
J. Abaya, his wife, and two children; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

S. 1294. A bill for the relief of Daisy 
Eskenazi; 

S. 1295. A bill for the relief of Waltraut 
Mies van der Rohe; and 

S. 1296. A bill for the relief of Francisco- 
Manuel Gonzalez Abad and Jose Haria Gon- 
zalez Abad; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MALONE: 

S. 1297. A bill authorizing the cu.siruc- 
tion, operation, and maintenance of works 
div2rting water from Lake Mead and tribu- 
taries of the Virgin River, formerly a tribu- 
tary of the Colorado River, together with 
certain appurtenant pumping plants and 
canals, and for other purposes; 

S. 1298. A bill authorizing the construc- 
tion, operation, and maintenance of works 
diverting water from Lake Mead and tribu- 
taries formed by Hoover Dam, together with 
certain appurtenant pumping plants and 
canals, and for other purposes; 

S. 1299. A bill authorizing the construc- 
tion, operation, and maintenance of works di- 
verting water from Lake Mead formed by 
Hoover Dam, together with certain appurte- 
nant pumping plants and canals, and for 
other p : 

S. 1300. A bill authorizing the construc- 
tion, operation, and maintenance of works 
diverting water from Lake Mead above 
Hoover Dam, together with certain appurte- 
nant pumping plants and canals, and for 
other purposes; and 

S. 1301. A bill authorizing the construc- 
tion, operation, and maintenance of works 
diverting water from the main stream of the 
Colorado River above Davis Dam, together 
with certain appurtenant pumping plants 
and canals, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See remarks of Mr. Matone when he in- 
troduced the above bills, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. KNOWLAND: 

S. J. Res. 59. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to enable the Congress, in aid 
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of the common defense, to function effec- 
tively in time of emergency or disaster; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT OF CODE RELATING TO 
ESPIONAGE PENAL PROVISIONS 


Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference, a bill 
to increase the criminal penalty pro- 
vided for persons convicted of gathering 
or delivering certain defense informa- 
tion to aid a foreign government in time 
of peace, and I ask unanimous consent 
that a statement by me explaining its 
provisions, be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred, 
and, without objection, the statement 
will be printed in the Recorp. The 
Chair hears no objection. 

The bill (S. 1292) to amend title 18, 
United States Code, to increase the 
criminal penalty provided for persons 
convicted of gathering or delivering cer- 
tain defense information to aid a foreign 
government in time of peace, introduced 
by Mr. O’Conor, was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

The statement presented by Mr. 
O’Conor is as follows: 


STATEMENT By SENATOR O'CONOR 


On April 5, 1951, the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the Southern District of 
New York pronounced the death sentence 
upon two native-born American citizens, 
who had been duly tried and convicted 
of one of the most despicable of all crimes— 
espion ige against their country. 

This action marked the first instance in 
the history of the United States of the ap- 
Plication of the death sentence for this 
crime by a civil court in time of peace. 

In pronouncing sentence, Jugde Irving R. 
Kaufman, whose conduct of this important 
trial may well serve as a model of judicial 
excellence, of restraint and admirable de- 
corum, pointed out that because the crime 
was committed during time of war, the 
death sentence was permissible. He noted, 
however, that had this crime been com- 
mitted in time of peace, he would have been 
limited by the statute to the imposition of 
a maximum sentence of imprisonment for 
20 years. 

In this connection, Judge Kaufman said: 

“The incongruent penal provisions of the 
statute are spotlighted by the 20-year 
maximum imprisonment provision for com- 
mission of the offense of espionage during 
peacetime. I ask that some thought be 
given to that for a moment, for it most 
likely means that even if spies are success- 
ful in the year 1951 in delivering to Russia 
or any foreign power our secrets concerning 
the newer type atom bombs, or even the 
H-bomb, the maximum punishment that any 
court could impose in that situation would 
be 20 years.” 

I, therefore, say that it is time for Con- 
gress to reexamine the penal provisions of 
the espionage statute. 

It was only because the acts permitted by 
the defeudants occurred in 1944, at whien 
time our country was at war, that the Judge 
was able to pronounce the death sentence. 
It is quite clear, that under existing condi- 
tions, with the United States engaged in a 
so-called cold war, which may continue in- 
definitely, the 20-year maximum penalty 
provided for the commission of this heinous 
crime, during peace time, is manifestly in- 
adequate if our penal system is to serve as 
a deterrent to other would-be lawbreakers. 
Furthermore, if we take action now to in- 
crease the penalty to death or a maximum of, 
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20 years imprisonment, this should serve 
as a further deterrent against any future 
acts of espionage, since it would apply to 
all violations occurring after the date of the 
enactment of this legislation. 

It is with this in mind that I have intro- 
duced a bill, at this time to amend section 
794, of title 18 of the United States Code, as 
amended, so as to permit the imposition of 
the death penalty or a sentence of 30 years, 
for acts of espionage, regardless of whether 
they are committed in time of peace or in 
time of war. 


SPECIAL BIPARTISAN COMMITTEE TO 
MEET WITH GENERAL MacARTHUR IN 
TOKYO TO DISCUSS KOREAN WAR SIT- 
UATION 


Mr FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
submit for appropriate reference a con- 
current resolution providing a special 
bipartisan committee of 12 Members of 
the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives to be appointed to meet with Gen- 
eral MacArthur in Tokyo. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the concurrent reso- 
lution and a statement by me in rela- 
tion to the concurrent resolution be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The concur- 
rent resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred, and without ob- 
jection, the concurrent resolution and 
statement will be printed in the Recorp. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 22) submitted by Mr. FERGUSON, 
was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, as follows: 

Whereas the situation of the United Na- 
tions and the United States in the Far East 
appears to be rapidly deteriorating; and 

Whereas Congress, in the proper discharge 
of its constitutional responsibilities for im- 
plementing foreign policy and for raising and 
supporting the armies, has an obligation to 
inform itself completely and accurately on 
all issues pertinent thereto in order that its 
functions may be carried out in the national 
interest; and 

Whereas in pursuit of this obligation Con- 

has received testimony and recom- 
mendations from General of the Army Dwight 
Eisenhower, as Supreme Commander of North 
Atlantic Treaty forces in Europe, and from 
others, regarding United States participation 
in a strategy of resistance to Communist ag- 
gression with particular attention to Eu- 
rope; and 

Whereas statements by General of the 
Army Douglas MacArthur, as Supreme Com- 
mander of Allied forces in the Pacific and 
as Supreme Commander of United Nations 
forces in Korea, have made it evident that a 
complete expression of his views on the 
strategy of resistance to Communist aggres- 
sion, with particular regard to the Far East, 
are to be desired by Congress in order that it 
may adequately inform itself in this respect; 
and 

Whereas it is not considered feasible or 
prudent to recall General MacArthur at this 
time from his post of duty at a fighting front, 
for the purpose of giving testimony to Con- 
gress; and 

Whereas the responsibilities of Congress 
would be further served by observations in 
the Far East and interviews with officials and 

in that area, other than General 
Fiacarthur, conducted by its specifically di- 
rected representatives: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That a special bipartisan com- 
mittee of 12 members of Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States be 
appointed to meet with General MacArthur 
in Tokyo, to solicit his views on strategy in 
the world-wide struggle against commu- 
nism, including conduct of the United Na- 
tions effort in Korea, and to make such other 
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observations and to conduct such other in- 
terviews in the area of the Far East as it 
may determine to be necessary and desirable, 
and to report on the same to the respective 
Houses of Congress. The special committee 
shall consist of six members of the Senate, 
including one member of each party from 
the Committees on Foreign Relations, Ap- 
propriations, and Armed Services, and six 
members of the House of Representatives, 
including one member of each party from 
the Committees on Foreign Affairs, Ap- 
propriations, and Armed Services, the indi- 
viduals representing each committee to be 
selected by a vote of the respective commit- 
tees. The special committee so appointed 
shall select a chairman. Any necessary ex- 
penses of the special committee, including 
employment and travel expenses of staff per- 
sonnel for a period not to exceed 60 days, 
are authorized to be expended from the con- 
tingency funds of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives. 


The statement presented by Mr. FER- 
GUSON is as follows: 


STaTEMENT BY SENATOR FERGUSON 


Recent statements by public leaders and 
other events give evidence of a rapidly de- 
teriorating state of affairs in the Far East. 

We have the well-publicized statements 
of General MacArthur. 

We have the velled but ominous state- 
ment of Speaker RAYBURN to the House of 
Representatives that in the light of far 
eastern developments of which he spoke 
with knowledge “we stand in the face of 
terrible danger and maybe the beginning of 
world war III.” 

We have statements by the President and 
the Secretary of Defenre which add to the 
tension of the moment, 

All these statements, together with a 
reading of impending great military events 
in Korea, emphasize the absolute necessity 
of Congress obtaining at once full and accu- 
rate information on the situation in the 
Par East. 

The first order of business is for the Con- 
gress to receive direct testimony from Gen- 
eral MacArthur. 

In his recent statements General Mac- 
Arthur has laid down specific issues which 
command the attention of the entire coun- 
try, and the world, and which become mat- 
ters upon which it is imperative that Con- 
gress should inform itself completely and 
accurately at first hand: 

1. His recommendation of a policy for the 
avoidance of a stalemate in the Korean war, 
which is the only definitive and authorita- 
tive statement of policy on the subject avail- 
able for consideration; 

2. His proposition that “the Communist 
conspirators have elected to make their play 
for global conquest” in Asia, and a strong 
inference that any preoccupation with Eu- 
ropean affairs to the possible neglect of the 
situation in the Far East (where “we fight 
Europe's war with arms while the diplomats 
there still fight it with words”) could result 
in defeat for the whole principle of collec- 
tive security against aggression, which prin- 
ciple is the reason for our presence with 
United Nations forces in Korea and the pur- 
pose of cur preparations for further partici- 
pation in a European defense system. 

I have endorsed the purpose of a proposal 
that General MacArthur be recalled to the 
United States to give testimony to Congress, 
but I have recognized the ‘mpracticality of 
such a recall in the face of his critical re- 
sponsibilities at a fighting front. I there- 
fore propose now that a special bipartisan 
committee from the Senate and House be 
delegated to visit General MacArthur in 
Tokyo, to solicit a full expression of his 
views on the issues he has raised on the 
strategy of resistance to global Communist 
aggression, and on the conduct of the 
Korean war. 
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I have submitted a concurrent resolution 
in the Senate to accomplish that purpose. 

The implications of General MacArthur's 
statements and the critical importance of 
the far eastern situation not only justify 
but command special congressional atten- 
tion of the sort I propose. In addition to 
interviewing General MacArthur it is my 
belief that the special committee should 
make special observations in Japan, Korea, 
and possibly the Philippines and Formosa. 
It should interview such other personages 
as representatives of the United Nations 
command in Korea, members of the fighting 
forces themselves, representatives of the 
Korean government and assembly, and any 
others who can contribute to the full devel- 
opment of facts and qualified judgment on 
the far eastern situation. 

Specific questions which should be among 
those to be explored by the special commit- 
tee with General MacArthur and otherwise 
are: 

1.,Are the policies being pursued in the 
Far East and particularly Korea by the 
United States and its allies consistent with 
the objective of the United Nations, which 
is to form a free and united Korea. 

2. Whether the United Nations objective 
in Korea should be defeat of the North 
Korean and Red Chinese forces there, or a 
truce on the best possible terms, or on any 
terms obtainable. 

3. If a truce should be the objective, what 
terms would be considered the best possible 
and what terms would be considered the 
best obtainable. 

4. If defeat of the Communist forces is 
the objective, what further means are neces- 
sary or desirable to that end: 

(a) Will it serve to release or employ 
forces of the Chinese Nationalist Govern- 
ment and if so where—in Korea, in an in- 
dependent attack upon the Chinese main- 
land, or both? 

(b) Why are not the 500,000 South Korean 
Army reserves equipped and employed in 
the Korean fighting? 

(c) What is the effect upon this objec- 
tive of the “sanctuaries” and other zones of 
restricted attack to which references have 
been made by General MacArthur and 
others? 

(d) To what extent are strategic mate- 
rials going into Red China from other parts 
of the world, and what is their effect upon 
the 7222 Chinese war potential and effective- 
ness 

(e) What is the purpose and effect of our 
Seventh Fleet blockade of the China coast? 

5. Are the policies being pursued by the 
United Nations and the United States in 
the Far East adequately serving the inter- 
ests and security of the United States In a 
strategy of world-wide resistance and prep- 
aration for defense against Communist ag- 
gression? 

Only an investigation of the sort I propose 
will permit Congress, which must be fully 
equipped with positive knowledge to pass 
upon matters of such vital interest to the 
national security, to resolve these and related 
issues in accordance with its functions and 
responsibilities. 


JOINT COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE 
CERTAIN MATTERS CONNECTED WITH 
ELECTION OF PRESIDENT AND VICE 
PRESIDENT s 


Mr. GREEN submitted the following 
concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 23), 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
reséntatives concurring), That there is 
hereby created a joint congressional com- 
mittee to be composed of five Members of 
the Senate to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate and five Members of the 
House of Representatives to be appointed 
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by the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives. The joint committee shall select a 
chairman from among its members. A va- 
cancy in the membership of the joint com- 
mittee shall not affect the power of the re- 
maining members to execute the functions 
of the joint committee, and shall be filled 
in the same manner as in the case of the 
original appointment. : 

Sec, 2. It shall be the duty of the joint 
committee to make a full and complete study 
and investigation of all matters connected 
with the election of the President and Vice 
President from the time of the nomination 
of the Prseident and Vice President, through 
the time of their election and the time of 
their inauguration until the termination of 
their respective terms of office, with the pur- 
pose of making the law certain as to the 
Presidential election and succession, These 
matters shall include, but shall not be con- 
fined to, the following: 

(1) Whether or not the President and 
Vice President should be elected by the elec- 
toral college, as at present, and if so whether 
or not the members should be legally bound 
to vote in accordance with their instructions. 

(2) Whether or not provision should be 
made for the case where before the election 
of Presidential electors, or after such time 
but before the election of President and Vice 
President, a candidate for the Presidency or 
for the Vice Presidency dies, declines to run, 
or is found ineligible to take office if elected. 

(3) Whether or not provision should be 
made for the case of the death of any of the 
individuals from whom the House of Repre- 
sentatives may choose a President whenever 
the right of choice shall have devolved upon 
them, and for the case of the death of any 
of the persons from whom the Senate may 
choose a Vice President whenever the right 
of choice shall have devolved upon them. 

(4) How it shall be determined whether 

the President, or individual acting as Presi- 
dent, is unable to execute the powers and 
duties of the office, and how the duration of 
such inability shall be determined. 
„ (5) Whether or not provision should be 
made for an individual to execute the office 
of President in case of removal, death, resig- 
nation, or inability, both of the President 
and Vice President, where by reason of re- 
moval, death, resignation, or inability there 
is no individual upon whom the powers and 
duties of such office would otherwise auto- 
matically devolve. 

(6) Whether there are, or should be, any 
differences between the status, powers, 
duties, and privileges of an elected President 
and any other individual executing the of- 
fice of President. 

Src. 3. The joint committee shall report 
to the Senate and House of Representatives 
the results of its study and investigation to- 
gether with its recommendations, including 
drafts of legislation recommended and of 
any proposed constitutional amendments 
considered necessary or desirable. The joint 
committee shall submit its final report to 
the Senate and House of Representatives not 
later than December 31, 1951, and thereupon 
the existence of the joint committee shall 
terminate. 

Sec. 4. For the purposes of this concur- 
rent resolution, the joint committee, or any 
duly authorized subcommittee thereof, is au- 
thorized to hold such hearings, to sit and act 
at such times and places during the sessions, 
recesses, and adjourned periods of the Con- 
gress, to employ counsel, clerical, and other 
assistants, to require by subpena or otherwise 
the attendance of such witnesses and the 
production of such correspondence, books, 
papers, and documents, to administer such 
oaths, to take such testimony, and to make 
such expenditures, as it deems advisable. 
The cost of stenographic services to report 
such hearings shall not be in excess of 25 
cents per hundred words. The expcnses of 
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the joint committee, which shall not exceed 
$10,000, shall be paid one-half from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate and one-half from 
the contingent fund of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, upon vouchers approved by the 
chairman of the joint committee. Disburse- 
ments to pay such expenses shall be made by 
the Secretary of the Senate out of the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate, such contingent 
fund to be reimbursed from the contingent 
fund of the House of Representatives in the 
amount of one-half of the disbursements so 
made. 


INTERPEYTATTION OF LAW RELATING TO 
CHARGES OF EDUCATIONAL INSTITU- 
TIONS FOR TRAINING OF VETERANS 


Mr. MURRAY submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res, 124), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare: 

Whereas the intent of Congress as set 
forth in Public Law 266, Eighty-first Con- 
gress, the Independent Offices Appropriations 
Act, 1950, approved August 24, 1949, per- 
taining to the manner in which funds avail- 
able thereunder could be spent for educa- 
tion and training of veterans was to some 
extent misinterpreted or misconstrued in 
carrying out the terms of Public Law 266; 
and 
Whereas the Congress, in order to remove 
any ambiguity which might have existed 
with respect to the language contained in 
Public Law. 266, revised and enlarged upon 
the original language contained therein by 
enacting remedial legislation in the form of 
Public Law 610, Eighty-first Congress, ap- 
proved July 13, 1950; and 

Whereas there has apparently been some 
misunderstanding of the congressional in- 
tent as expressed in Public Law 610 and as 
set forth in the statement of the House 
managers in explanation of the action agreed 
upon and recommended in the conference 
report on such legislation: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That for the purpose of inter- 
preting the terms of Public Law 610, Eighty- 
first Congress, approved July 13, 1950, in ac- 
cordance with the statement of the House 
managers as aforesaid, it is the sense of thc 
Senate that— 

1. The provisions of section 2 of Public 
Law 610, which amended puragraph 11, part 
Vill, of Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a), as 
amended, relating to the customary cost of 
tuition and to other charges required by 
educational institutions for the training of 
veterans under that act were and are in- 
tended to apply to all courses of training 
covered by contract or other agreement, 
without respect to the calendar duration 
established or the weekly hours of attend- 
ance required for such courses. 

2. By enacting the provisions of section 2 
of Public Law 610, it was and is intended 
thet a contract including tuition, fees, or 
other charges for a course shall be considered 
as an entity in determining the rate or rates 
to be paid to the institution for such course. 

3. Section 3 of Public Law 610, which 
amended paragraph 5 of part VIII of Veter- 
ans Regulation No. 1 (a), as amended, was 
and is intended to provide that any institu- 
tion (and not only institutions of higher 
learning) shall be regarded as a nonprofit 
institution for the purpose of applying the 
governing statutes and applicable regula- 
tions of the Veterans’ Administration re- 
specting the payment of tuition and other 
charges, in the case of nonprofit institutions, 
if it is exempt from taxation under para- 
graph (6), section 101, of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code, whether it was certified as such 
by the Bureau of Internal Revenue before or 
subsequent to June 22, 1944. 

4. It was and is intended by enacting Pub- 
lic Law 610, that, in the case of any educa- 
tional or training institution which has en- 
tered into one or more contracts in two 
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successive years, the rate established by the 
most recent contract shall be considered the 
customary cost of tuition. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare be dis- 
charged from further consideration of 
the bill (S. 616) to raise the limit placed 
on monthly disability compensation 
payable to veterans suffering from serv- 
ice-connected quadraplegia, and that it 
be referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

It is the sense of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare that. this 
measure properly comes within the 
scope and jurisdiction of the Finance 
Committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE UNITED 
STATES IN BUILDING A STABLE 
WORLD—ARTIOCLE BY SENATOR LODGE 


[Mr. LODGE asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “To Regain the Peace Initiative,” 
written by him and published in the New 
York Times magazine of April 8, 1951, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


SERVICE OF THE FORTY-FIFTH DIVISION, 
AND COMMENT ON GENERAL MacAR- 
THUR—PRESS RELEASE BY SENATOR 
KERR 


[Mr. KERR asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a press release 
issued by him April 8, 1951, regarding the 
use of the personnel of the Forty-fifth Divi- 
sion, and commenting on General MacAr- 
thur, which appears in the Appendix.] 


GOVERNMENT OF PETROLEUM, BY PE- 
TROLEUM, FOR PETROLEUM—ADDRESS 
BY HAROLD L. ICKES 


[Mr. MURRAY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address 
on the subject “Government of Petroleum, 
by Petroleum, for Petroleum,” by Harold L. 
Ickes, former Secretary of the Interior, at 
the annual convention of Americans for 
Democratic Action, in Cleveland, Ohio, Feb- 
ruary 24, 1951, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


GRAZING PROBLEMS OF BLACKFEET IN- 
DIANS IN MONTANA—ARTICLE FROM 
THE NEW YORK TIMES 


[Mr. MURRAY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article dis- 
cussing problems of the Blackfeet Indians 
of Montana, published in the New York 
Times of February 21, 1951, which appears in 
the Appendix. 


AMERICAN AIR POWER IN A STRUGGLE 
WITH SOVIET RUSSIA—ARTICLE BY 
MAJ. ALEXANDER P. DE SEVERSKY 


Mr. KEM asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recor an article entitled 
“Reds Can't Shift Base Once War Has 
Started,” written by Maj. Alexander P. de 
Seversky and published in the New York 
Journal-American of March 25, 1951, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


INDIA'S FOOD CRISIS—EDITORIAL FROM 
THE WASHINGTON POST 
[Mr. LEHMAN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “India's Food Crisis,” published in the 
Washington Post of April 2, 1951, which ap- 
Pears in the Appendix.] 
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RADIO SPOT ANNOUNCEMENTS ON LAW 
AND ORDER BY AMERICAN HERITAGE 
FOUNDATION 


[Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a list of officers 
of the American Heritage Foundation, a list 
of the members of the board of trustees of 
the foundation, and the text of several spot 
announcements on the crime problem by the 
foundation, which appear in the Appendix.] 


LIVE SAFELY, LIVE HAPPILY—ADDRESS 
BY JOHN G. DECKER 


[Mrs. SMITH of Maine asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp an ad- 
dress entitled “Live Safely, Live Happily,” de- 
livered by John G. Decker, of Milo, Maine, 
winner of a national speaking contest, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


THE VISIT OF THE PRESIDENT OF 
FRANCE—ARTICLE BY ANNE O'HARE 
McCORMICK 


[Mr. BENTON asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an article by Anne 
O’Hare McCormick, published in the New 
York Times on April 4, 1959, dealing with the 
recent visit of the President of France to the 
United States, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix. ] 


MORAL DISARMAMENT AND THE PROPA- 
GANDA OF CHINESE COMMUNISM— 
EDITORIALS FRO} THE LONDON ECON- 
OMIST 


Mr. BENTON asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record two editorials 
published in the London Economist on March 
24, 1951; one entitled “Moral Disarament,” 
the other “The Propaganda of Chinese Com- 
munism,” which appear in the Appendix.] 


COLONIALISM: UNITED STATES STYLE— 
ARTICLE BY FELIX S. COHEN 


Mr. HUMPHREY asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp an 
article entitled “Colonialism: United States 
Style,” written by Felix S. Cohen, and pub- 
lished in February 1951 issue of the Pro- 
gressive, which appears in the Appendix.] 


NECESSITY OF AN AMERICAN MERCHANT 
MARINE—ARTICLE AND EDITORIAL 
FROM THE MOOREMACK NEWS 
[Mr. O'CONOR asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp an article 
and an editorial from the Mooremack News 
for March 1951, discussing the necessity for 
an American merchant marine, which ap- 
pear in the Appendix.) 


PROPOSED DEFERMENT OF COLLEGE 
STUDENTS — EDITORIAL FROM THE 
PORT WASHINGTON (WIS.) HERALD 
[ Mr. MCCARTHY asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 

regarding the proposed deferment of col- 
lege students, published in the Port Wash- 
ington (Wis.) Herald, which appears in the 

Appendix. | 


THE BURDEN OF TAXATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES—EDITORIAL FROM 
THE PHILADELHIA DISPATCH 


[Mr. MARTIN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record an editorial en- 
titled “Down the Road to Disaster,” pub- 
lished in the Philadelphia Dispatch of April 
1, 1951, which appears in the Appendix.] 


ILLEGAL MEXICAN IMMIGRATION— 
ARTICLES BY GLADWIN HILL 

[Mr. DOUGLAS asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a series of 
five articles by Gladwin Hill, dealing with 
illegal Mexican immigration into the United 
States, published in the New York Times, 
March 25-29, 1951, which appear in the 
Appendix. 
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ASSIGNMENT OF GROUND FORCES TO 
DUTY IN EUROPE—EDITORIAL COM- 
MENT 
[Mr. McFARLAND asked and obtained 

leave to have printed in the RECORD two edi- 

torials having to do with the furnishing of 
troops for service in Europe, the first entitled 

“Troops for Europe,” published in the New 

York Times of April 5, 1951, the second en- 

titled, “The Bridges Are Burned,” published 

in the Washington Evening Star of April 5, 

1951, which appear in the Appendix.) 

THE SIXTY-FIFTH REGIMENT—EDITO- 
RIAL TRIBUTE IN THE NEW YORE 
TIMES 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp an editorial 
which appeared in the New York Times 
of Monday, April 9, entitled “The Sixty- 
fifth Regiment.” ; 

This editorial is in appreciation of the 
courage and splendid service rendered 
by the Sixty-fifth Regiment of the 
Third Division, composed entirely of 
American citizens of Puerto Rican birth 
fighting as a unit. The outstanding 
record of this unit can be a source of 
pride to all good citizens of our country. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE SIXTY-FIFTH REGIMENT 

Col. William W. Harris, who commands it, 
says that the Sixty-fifth Regiment of the 
Third Division has morale as high as or 
higher than any other in Korea. The regi- 
ment has been cited for its accomplishments 
above and beyond the call of duty. Its gal- 
lantry in the Hungnam evacuation was con- 
spicuous. It has been in heavy action, but 
has more volunteers for replacement than 
it can use. 

It happens that the Sixty-fifth is made up 
entirely of one special variety of Americans. 
It is a body of Puerto Ricans, fighting as a 
unit. This country has every reason to be 
proud of them and grateful to them. They 
are good fighting men, good citizens, and 
good human . It is a pleasure to 
salute them and to offer felicitations on their 
fine record. 


TITLE TO SUBMERGED OIL LANDS 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, the 
Dallas Morning News recently printed 
a series of nine articles on the Federal 
Government’s plan to seize submerged 
oil lands from the States. These 
articles were prepared by Allen Duck- 
worth. They stimulated widespread in- 
terest and a great many persons felt 
that for the first time the real story of 
the tidelands issue had been told. 

Former Secretary of the Interior, 
Harold L. Ickes, took exception to the 
articles and went so far as to make an 
unwarranted attack upon Mr. Ted 
Dealey, the editor of the Dallas Morn- 
ing News, even accusing Mr. Dealey of 
lying. Mr. Dealey’s only comment was 
that, “the traditions and the integrity 
of the Dallas Morning News are suffi- 
cient answer to Mr. Ickes’ accusations.” 

Let me say here, too, that the honesty 
and character of Ted Dealey are such 
that they completely refute Mr. Ickes’ 
slanderous charge. Mr. Dealey is one 
of the outstanding publishers of the 
country, and his reputation as a jovrnal- 
ist is of the highest. 

By way of showing his fairness in the 
matter Mr, Dealey reprinted in the 
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March 29, 1951, issue of the Dallas 
Morning News the article by Mr. Ickes. 

In the same issue Allen Duckworth, 
the author of the original nine articles, 
answers Mr. Ickes. Also in this issue 
is reprinted a letter to the News from 
former Senator T. H. McGregor, of Aus- 
tin, Tex., an outstanding lawyer and 
public citizen of my State. In this let- 
ter Senator McGregor makes some per- 
tinent comments on the tidelands con- 
troversy. 

Mr. President, because of the intense 
interest in this matter, I feel that these 
articles are worthy of inclusion in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. Accordingly, I 
ask unanimous consent that the articles 
be reprinted in today’s issue of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
onn, as follows: 


(By Harold L. Ickes) 


Recently I received two interesting letters 
from unknown correspondents. One from 
Syracuse, N. Y. said: “You may be aware 
of the currently appearing series of articles 
in the Dallas (Tex.) Morning News, St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, and other such papers. It 
is one of the most nasty bits of yellow jour- 
nalism I have seen in years.” 

In the other, a resident of Dallas wrote: 
“I just can’t help it to keep from writing 
you a few lines and tell you what a dirty 
newspaper can do to an honest man. I am 
sending you clippings from the Dallas Morn- 
ing News.” 

In this space last week, I told of the 
shameless lies that appeared in the paper 
mentioned for a considerable period under 
the byline of Allen Duckworth, who seems 
to have no regard for newspaper ethics, as 
they sometimes are, when the publisher has 
some ulterior purpose to serve, or when the 
business office clamors in behalf of some 
profitable advertiser. 

It was natural that the Los Angeles Times 
should be printing the Duckworth inven- 
tions simultaneousiy with their appearance 
in the sheet that might more appropriately 
be named the “Dallas prevaricator.” How- 
ever, I had assumed that few of the more 
reputable papers of the country would ex- 
pose themselves to the charge that they were 
willing to print allegations that even a copy 
boy of average intelligence would know, or 
at least suspect, were a not too skillfully 
woven web to catch the credulous, the preju- 
diced, or the ignorant. 

To my surprise a number of newspapers 
have been willing to accept and print the 
invention, the big grab of tidelands, by the 
versatile Mr. Duckworth without consulting 
their lawyers or without giving the person 
chiefly attacked, who happens to be the 
writer, a chance to point out its obvious un- 
truths. As a matter of fact, I have answered, 
on other occasions, some of the misstate- 
ments that have been made into a Hun- 

goulash by Mr. Duckworth and 


garian 
_heavily sprinkled with cayenne pepper to 


stimulate “the appetites of 
chausens. 

Among the items sent to me by my Dallas 
correspondent was an article that appeared 
in the Morning News on March 10. This 
hands Ted Dealey, News president, an im- 
plied bouquet for inventing, or at least for 
printing, the Duckworth series, It appears 
that Mr. Dealey, himself apparently a patron 
of the fine art of lying, offered the big grab 
articles for simultancous publication to some 
24 newspapers. 

Who is paying the toll for such heavy 
traffic is not disclosed. Of course, the oil 
interests are liberal spenders, but one wishes 
to absolve even them of finan such @ 
dirty business as this concoction of liber- 


fellow Mun- 
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tine lies and sleazy slanders directed against 
the public interest in defense of those who 
have trespassed upon offshore oil lands and 
extracted huge profits from them. 

According to the sleeve-dealing Mr. Dealey, 
24 papers were using all, or part of, “the big 
grab” series. Among these, he lists surpris- 
ingly, newspapers that have in the past been 
regarded as too reputable either to invent 
or to repeat falsehoods. I do not place the 
Los Angeles Times in this category, but I 
distinctly do so class such papers as the 
Kansas City Star, the Miami Herald, the Min- 
neapolis Star and Tribune, the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle, the St. Louls Globe Demo- 
crat, the Atlanta Journal, the Baltimore Sun, 
the Nashville Banner, the New Orleans 
Times-Picayune, the Daily Oklahoman, the 
Galveston News, and the Phoenix Republic 
and Gazette, as well as others listed by Mr. 
Dealey. Of course, I do not know whether 
Mr. Dealey was telling the truth in involving 
these newspapers in the Morning News’ 
unprincipled assault upon the Supreme 
Court and President Truman. Truth in one 
short, self-serving article is not to be pre- 
sumed when, in the same paper, lies by the 
column have been appearing day after day. 

Mr. Duckworth will probably feel ill at 
ease in such company, but I would like to 
introduce him to a few truths which his 
articles indicate that he never met: 

1. With the consent of President Roose- 
velt, Attorney General Biddle was preparing 
to file a suit against California to determine 
the title to its offshore oil lands. After 
Roosevelt's death, President Truman renewed 
the Presidential consent. 

2. The Attorney General did not need the 
consent of Congress to bring the suit. He 
had the power to do this, subject only to 
the authority of the President. 

8. Orders were not sent to the land com- 
missioner in Los Angeles to act quickly on 
any oil and gas lease application. Instruc- 
tions were sent to forward certain applica- 
tions, as well as an itemized list of all appli- 
cations. 

4. The writer never suggested to anyone, 
friend or foe, that he file an application for 
a Federal tidelands or other lease. 

5. Prior to the California case, there were 
no Supreme Court decisions that “favored 
State control of offshore lands,” let alone 53 
such decisions, 

6. The Supreme Court has said many times 
that the Federal Government has no para- 
mount rights and interests in, and to, off- 
shore oil lands; coastline States have suffered 
no impairment of their offshore rights. 

7. No inland waterway anywhere in the 
country is endangered, 


Harold L. Ickes, in his second attack on 
the Dallas Morning News’ tidelands series, 
the Big Grab, raises seven points. 

“1, With the consent of President Roose- 
velt, Attorney General Biddle was preparing 
to file a suit against California to determine 
the title to its offshore lands. After Roose- 
velt’s death, President Truman renewed the 
Presidential consent.” 

In its series, the News said that no suit 
was filed in an attempt to seize tidelands 
from the States until after the death of 
President Roosevelt. 

The record on which the News based that 
statement is as follows: 

President Roosevelt died April 12, 1945. 

Attorney General Francis Biddle, on May 
29, 1945, filed a suit in Federal district 
court in Los Angeles, Calif., not against the 
State of California in the Supreme Court was 
filed, not by Biddle, but by his successor, 
Attorney General Tom Clark. The district 
court suit against the oil company was dis- 
missed. 

The News observed in its series that while 
Roosevelt was alive “nothing was done about 
suing the States,” 
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“2. The Attorney General did not need the 
consent of Congress to bring the suit. He 
had the power to do this, subject only to the 
authority of the President.” 

The News did not say the Attorney General 
did not have authority to file a suit. 

The News did cite previous attempts in 
Congress to get legislation against States, 
and give to the Attorney General specific 
congressional authority to proceed. 

A resolution was considered by Congress 
in 1938 that would have “authorized and 
directed” the Attorney General of the United 
States “by and through speedy and appro- 
priate judicial proceedings, to assert, ascer- 
tain, and establish the right, title, interest, 
or possession of the United States to the 
submerged lands. * * +” 

This resolution was not passed; nor were 
similar resolutions. 

“3. Orders were not sent to the land com- 
missioner in Los Angeles to act quickly on 
any oil and gas lease application. Instruc- 
tions were sent to forward certain applica- 
tions, as well as an itemized list of all appli- 
cations,” 

TESTIMONY QUOTED 

The News quoted from testimony of Feb- 
ruary 5-7, 1946, hearings before the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary of the United States 
Senate. 

During that hearing, Robert W. Kenny, 
then attorney general of California, made 
this statement: 

“On May 17, 1944, the Commissioner of 
the General Land Office in Washington (De- 
partment of the Interior) sent the following 
memorandum to the registrar of the land 
office in Los Angeles: 


“WASHINGTON, D. C., May 17, 1944, 
“Memorandum to the registrar: 

“If an application for an oil and gas lease 
is presented by W. W. Chapin of San Fran- 
cisco or C. P. Ritter of Los Angeles, or any- 
one on their behalf, or on behalf of either 
of them, files in such case should be imme- 
diately transmitted to this office for consid- 
eration, If any application is now pend- 
ing in your office by the above-named party 
will you immediately transmit, giving status 
of land as shown by your reports and calling 
attention to thismemo. Your report should 
include a careful record of any previous 
application. 

“JoHNSON, Commissioner.” 


WIRE INTRODUCED 


Attorney General Kenny then introduced 
what he offered as a wire from Commissioner 
Johnson to the Los Angeles office: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 24, 1944. 

No reply received to my memorandum of 
May 17 and June 15 regarding application of 
W. W. Chapin or C. P. Ritter or by the Re- 
gent Oil Co. Wire reply to reach here before 
4 o'clock eastern time if any such filings in 
your office, and if received and not yet mailed 
transmit by airmail. 

JOHNSON, Commissioner. 


Kenny offered the following in evidence 
as the reply: 

“In compliance with your memorandum 
of May 17 we transmit herewith oll and gas 
lease application 056460 filed by C. P. Ritter, 
president of the Consolidated Petroleum Co., 
describing tidelands which we believe are 
being used by the Navy Department. Mr. 
Ritter presented a letter from the Secretary 
of the Interior suggesting that he file an 
application and stating that he would get 
to the bottom of this matter pertaining to 
tidelands. * * *” 

The next point raised by Ickes: 

4. The writer (Ickes) never suggested to 
anyone, friend or foe, that he file an appli- 
cation for a Federal tidelands or other lease, 

If the above-quoted letter, mentioning the 
Ritter application, as offered in evidence by 
Kenny, is not accurately quoted, then Ickes 
should call this to the attention of the 
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United States Senate and have the record 
corrected. 

Testimony by Ickes before the joint hear- 
ings before the Committees on the Judiciary 
of the Congress, in 1948, told of talks with 
Chapin and Ritter. 


VISIT BY CHAPIN 


On page 1127, Ickes testified: ‘William 
Wallace Chapin of San Francisco came in to 
see me. The date I cannot fix. He frequently 
came in to see me, usually when he was in 
Washington, and on this occasion he told 
me that he was interested in an application 
for a lease and that application has been 
filed with the register in Los Angeles and 
turned down.” 

On page 1128 of the hearing record, Ickes 
testified: 

“Mr. Chapin talked to me on two or three 
occasions about this. And subsequently Mr. 
Ritter came in. He went over the same 
ground. He had not anything new to add. 
Then I made up my mind that I thought 
the courts ought to decide this, since it was 
& legal question.” 

The next point by Ickes: 

“5. Prior to the California case there were 
no Supreme Court decisions that favored 
State control of offshore lands, let alone 53 
such decisions.” 

Ickes quotes the News correctly. The 
News did say that previous decisions favored 
State control. 

Both the majority and the minority opin- 
ions in the California case mention that 
language of the Court in past opinions, al- 
though never on the direct question of the 
Federal Government against the States, had 
left the impression that the State owned 
their offshore lands. 


BASIC DOCTRINE 


Said Judge Hugo Black in the majority 
opinion: “As previously stated this Court 
has followed and reasserted the basic doc- 
trine of the Pollard case many times (Pol- 
lard v. Hagan, 3 How. 212), and in so doing 
it has used language strong enough to indi- 
cate that the Court then believed that the 
States not only owned the tidelands and the 
soil under navigable inland waters, but also 
owned soils under navigable waters within 
their territorial jurisdiction, whether in- 
land or not,” 

Said Justice Stanley Reed, in his dissent- 
ing opinion: “While no square ruling of this 
Court has determined the ownership of those 
marginal lands, to me the tone of the deci- 
sions dealing with similar problems in- 
dicates that, without discussion State 
ownership has been assumed. Pollard v. 
Hagan, supra; Louisiana v. Mississippi (202 
U.S. 1, 52); The Abby Dodge (223 U. S. 166); 
New Jersey v. Delaware (291 U. S. 361, 295 
U. S. 694).” 

Space does not permit quotation from 
every case in the Supreme Court where 
reference to Pollard v. Hagan has been ap- 
proved. Several legal authorities can be 
quoted on this, however, in the interest of 
space, One is John D. McCall, of Dallas. 

McCall appeared at a congressional hear- 
ing as the designated representative of the 
American Bar Association. He was so desig- 
nated by Tappan Gregory, then president of 
the American Bar Association, and such an 
appearance to testify was approved by the 
bar association’s house of delegates. 

McCall recalled testimony in the Pollard 
v. Hagan case, and added that the case 
had been cited “with approval by 52 subse- 
quent Supreme Court decisions, 244 Federal 
and State court decisions, and has been con- 
sistently followed for 100 years without dis- 
sent.” 

To continue with Ickes’ points: 

“6. The Supreme Court has said many 
times that the Federal Government has para- 
mount rights and interest in and to offshore 
oil lands; coast line States have suffered no 
impairment of their offshore rights.” 
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The News has received information that 
causes it to believe there has been an impair- 
ment of offshore rights as a result of the 
Supreme Court decisions saying that Texas, 
Louisiana, and California do not own the 
marginal sea along their coasts. 

Assistant Attorney General Dow Heard, of 
Texas, asked Dennis Wallace, of the Texas 
General Land Office, for status of drilling for 
oil off the Texas coast. 

Wallace replied that there had been 19 off- 
shore wells drilled before the Supreme Court 
decision against Texas, and “no well has been 
drilled since June 2, 1950, the date of the 
opinion in the Texas case.” 

Heard queried the land office at Baton 
Rouge, La., and was told by Lucille May 
Grace, register, that since December of last 
year drilling operations have been just about 
completely curtailed. 

Last month Representatives J. W. COMBS, 
of Beaumont, testified before a Senate com- 
mittee in behalf of legislation to proclaim 
once and for all that the marginal sea be- 
longs to the States. 

“I have pictures here of 20 drilling barges 
tied up at Orange, Tex., that have been there 
since last March rusting down,” Congressman 
Comss told the committee. 

Those drilling barges can be put to work 
seeking needed oil if Congress clears the titles 
to the submerged offshore lands, he said. 

“7. No inland waterway anywhere in the 
country is endangered.” 

This last point by Ickes is a matter of legal 
and political opinion. 

Conservative thinkers believe that every 
step by the Federal Government to gain a 
new power puts the Federal Government in 
a position to argue for still more powers. 

Commenting on the Supreme Court’s tide- 
lands opinion, the Florida Law Review 
(Spring 1948) said: 

“If a State owns to the low-water mark 
only, do inland waters exist any longer unless 
completely surrounded by the dry land of 
one State at low tide? * + * 

“The next step logically, having in practi- 
cal effect overruled the Abby Dodge (case) in 
the California case, is to overrule the Pollard 
case wherever strategic materials under in- 
land waters are found, and to assign these to 
the Federal Government. The final step is 
to overrule the other cases that stand in the 
way and allocate to the Federal Government 
all strategic resources wherever situated.” 

Ickes’ column this week in the New Re- 
public magazine also questions the motives 
of the Dallas News, and attacks the presi- 
dent of the News, Ted Dealey. 

“The traditions and the integrity of the 
Dallas Morning News are sufficient answer to 
Mr. Ickes’ accusations,” was Dealey’s com- 
ment. 

LEGAL REVIEWERS ON TIDELANDS Law 
(By Allen Duckworth) 

Harold Ickes in the New Republic maga- 
zine insists that the legal aspects of the 
tidelands seizure has been made quite plain 
and that the News’ stories are a deliberate 
attempt to distort and mislead. 

Let us examine some of the legal facts in 
the suit of the United States against the 
State of Texas. 

After the Supreme Court ruled, Attorney 
General Price Daniel filed a motion for re- 
hearing in the Texas case. 

A joint memorandum was attached to that 
motion. 

The memorandum read as follows: 

“Based on our individual research and 
consideration of the pleadings, briefs, and 
evidentiary materials, each of us has pre- 
pared a separate memorandum opinion on 
the title to the lands and minerals under- 
lying the Gulf of Mexico within the original 
boundaries of the State of Texas and the 
rules of international law applicable thereto. 
These memoranda were written at the re- 
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quest of the attorney general of Texas prior 
to the Court’s decision of June 5, 1950. 

“Without collaboration, each of us con- 
cluded: 

“1, The Republic of Texas, as an inde- 
pendent nation, had full sovereignty over and 
ownership of the lands and minerals under- 
lying that portion of the Gulf of Mexico 
within its original boundaries 3 leagues from 
shore. Under international law and under 
domestic law adopted by the Republic of 
Texas, the ownership (dominion) of the sub- 
jacent soil and minerals was severable from 
the paramount governmental powers (im- 
perium) employed in the original acquisition 
and in the regulation and control of com- 
merce, navigation, defense, and international 
relations. 

“2. The transfer of national sovereignty 
and governmental powers relating to inter- 
state and foreign commerce, navigation, 
defense and international relations from the 
Republic of Texas to the United States in 
1845 did not effect a transfer or relinquish- 
ment of the ownership of the lands and min- 
erals above described. International law, as 
it existed in 1845, did not imply or require a 
cession of these proprietary rights with a 
transfer of national sovereignty. 

“3. The Republic of Texas, upon annexa- 
tion, did not cede to the United States the 
ownership of the controverted 2,608,774 acres 
of lands and minerals within its original 
boundaries, but specifically retained this 
ownership under the terms of the agreement 
between the Republic of Texas and the 
United States.” 

The memorandum pleaded for the Supreme 
Court to at least examine evidence, a plea the 
court overruled. 

“Available evidence of the status of inter- 
national law,” the memorandum said, “would 
support the conclusions of fact and law.” 

One of the points made in the big grab 
series was that Texas was hustled in and out 
of the Supreme Court and evidence was not 
heard. 

Although Mr. Ickes does not discuss this 
point directly, he does brand the entire de- 
velopment of the tidelands seizure, as seen 
by the News’ writer, as a tissue of lies and 
a deliberate, attempt to mislead the public. ` 

The memorandum from which we have 
quoted, and which was supported by facts 
and law, was signed by 11 legal authorities. 

Since Mr. Ickes has a license to practice 
law, he should be interested in the identity 
of these authorities. They were: 

Joseph Walter Bingham, chairman of the 
International Law Association’s committee 
on rights in the sea bed and its subsoil, and 
professor of international law at Stanford 
University from 1907 to 1944. 

Roscoe Pound, professor of jurisprudence 
and dean of Harvard Law School, 1900-1936; 
director of the National Conference of Judi- 
cial Councils, author of more than 850 books, 
articles, and addresses on jurisprudence, in- 
ternationgl law, and constitutional law. 

William W. Bishop, Jr., assistant legal ad- 
viser, Department of State, 1939-47; legal 
adviser to the United States Delegation, 
Council of Foreign Ministers and Paris Peace 
Conference, 1946. 

C. John Colombos, King's Counsel, author 
of International Law of the Sea and other 
works on international law. 

Gilbert Gidel, a member of the Institute of 
International Law, president of the Cura- 
torium of the Academy of International Law 
at The Hague; French delegation to the 1930 
Hague Conference for Codification of the Law 
of Territorial Waters; author of Public Inter- 
national Law of the Sea. 

Manley O. Hudson, member and first chair- 
man, United Nations International Law Com- 
mission; judge of Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, 1936-46; professor of inter- 
national law at Harvard University; author 
of more than 300 articles on international 
law. 
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Charles Cheney Hyde, former solicitor cf 
the Department of State, professor of inter- 
national law and diplomacy at Columbia 
University from 1925 to 1945; president of 
the American Society of International Law, 
1946-49. 

Hans Kelsen, legal adviser to the Austrian 
Government and draftsman of the Federal 
Constitution of Austria, 1919-22; member of 
the Constitutional Court of Austria, 1921-29; 
author, General Theory of Law and the State. 

William E. Masterson, Department of State 
consultant, 1944-47; adviser on research in 
international law, Harvard Law School; au- 
thor of Jurisdiction in Marginal Seas and nu- 
merous articles on international law. 

Stefan A. Riesenfeld, professor of law, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; Special consultant, 
Board of Economic Warfare, 1942-43; author 
of numerous articles on international law. 

Felipe Sanchez Roman, former member of 
the Permanent Court of Arbitration at The 
Hague, member of the Spanish National 
Academy of Jurisprudence and Legislation, 
legal adviser to Spanish and Mexican Gov- 
ernments, professor of civil law at the Cen- 
tral University of Madrid, 1916-36. 

Lawyer Ickes may now desire to brand 
these distinguished scholars as tools of the 
oil barons simply because they, like the 
News, believe that Texas is right and the 
Federal Government is wrong in this par- 
ticular case, 


FUTILE CONGRESSMEN 
To the News: 

I have seen the tidelands grab from its 
crooked beginning unto its ugly ending in 
the stultifying opinion of the Supreme Court. 
I have watched with constant admiration the 
splendid fight of Attorney General Price 
Daniel as he sought to save the sovereignty 
and integrity of Texas. I have read with 
gripping interest the articles of Allen Duck- 
worth. He has the power of statement in a 
remarkable degree. He observes chronology 
and preserves a sustained continuity in stat- 
ing facts. 

Everybody has known that the President 
was behind and in favor of this grab. His 
reason given in his veto of the measure giv- 
ing the lands to the States did not reflect 
a fact—was a sham, 

There has not been a time in the progress 
of this grab when the Texas congressional 
delegation could not have stopped and pre- 
vented it if it had had the courage, patri- 
otism, and loyalty to Texas which it should 
have had and had been willing to give up its 
pork, prestige, and patronage flowing from 
the President, If they had gone to the Pres- 
ident and told him they would not permit 
the administration to grab this heritage of 
the children of Texas, and that unless he 
desisted in his efforts they would no longer 
cooperate with him, but would go with Texas, 
Louisiana and California would have joined 
them, and Mississippi was already so far out 
of his control that their post offices were 
being sold. 

Horatio held the bridge; Leonidas stood 
at the pass; but 25 Texans did not keep 1 
man from grabbing an empire. 

T. H. MCGREGOR, 

AUSTIN, TEX. 


CORRESPONDENCE RELATING TO THE 
PACIFIC FISHERIES CONFERENCE 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recorp a copy of a 
letter dated February 7, from Shigeru 
Yoshida, Prime Minister of Japan, to 
Ambassador John Foster Dulles, dealing 
with the Pacific fisheries question; the 
letter from Ambassador John Foster 
Dulles to the Prime Minister, and the 
letter dated March 21, 1951, addressed to 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson by Mr, 
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Miller Freeman, Chairman, Pacific Fish- 
eries Conference. 

There being no objection; the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 


TOKYO, JAPAN, February 7, 1951. 

My Dear Ampassapor: In connection with 
conversations which we have had about 
fisheries, I am glad to advise you as follows: 

The Japanese people largely depend upon 
fish for their food supply. They have, there- 
fore, a very special interest in the conserva- 
tion and development of fisheries. The Jap- 
anese Government recognizes that the prob- 
lem of conserving and developing fisheries 
located in the high seas is a difficult one, 
and that these fisheries may be quickly ex- 
hausted unless there is concerted action for 
the conservation and development of fish- 
erles. We are aware of the fact that certain 
countries have adopted international agree- 
ments and voluntary self-denying ordinances 
to prevent the exhaustion of high-seas fish- 
eries which are readily accessible to fisher- 
men of their own country, and that if these 
conserved fisheries were to be subjected to 
uncontrolled fishing from other countries, 
the result would be international friction 
and the exhaustion of the fisheries them- 
selves. 

Accordingly, the Japanese Government 
will, as soon as practicable after the restora- 
tion to it of full sovereignty, be prepared to 
enter into negotiations with other countries 
with a view to establishing equitable ar- 
rangements for the development and conser- 
vation of fisheries which are accessible to the 
nationals of Japan and such other countries. 

In the meantime, the Japanese Govern- 
ment will, as a voluntary act, implying no 
waiver to their international rights, prohibit 
their resident nationals and vessels from 
carrying on fishing operations in presently 
conserved fisheries in all waters where ar- 
rangements have already been made, either 
by international or domestic act, to protect 
the fisheries from overharvesting, and in 
which fisheries Japanese nationals or vessels 
were not in the year 1940 conducting opera- 
tions. Among such fisheries would be the 
salmon, halibut, herring, sardine, and tuna 
fisheries in the waters of the eastern Pacific 
Ocean and Bering Sea. 

The Japanese Government will set up a 
commission, composed of representatives of 
both government and industry, whose duty 
it shall be to see that the above-mentioned 
prohibition is fully observed, and duly ap- 
pointed representatives of interested foreign 
governments will be invited to sit on the 
commission as observers. : 

Any party the commission finds guilty of 
violation shall be subject to substantial pen- 
alty, including revocation of his fisheries 
license. 

1 trust that the foregoing voluntary ar- 
rangements will constitute convincing evi- 
dence of the desire of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment to deal with this whole problem in 
an equitable manner, designed to promote 
good will for and the mutual interest of all 
who, directly or indirectly, depend for their 
livelihood upon fishing in the high seas. 

I remain with the highest consideration, 

Most sincerely yours, 
SHIGERU YOSHIDA, A 
Prime Minister. 


My Dear MR. PRIME MINISTER: I am in re- 
ceipt of your letter of February 7 with rela- 
tion to high seas fisheries. I note with 
gratification the position of your govern- 
ment as therein set forth. 

It is a good omen for the future that the 
Japanese Government should already now 
indicate its willingness voluntarily to take 
measures for the protection of conserved 
fisheries. 

The Government of the United States, and 
I am confident other governments con- 
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cerned, will be prepared, promptly after 
the restoration to Japan of full sovereignty 
by a peace treaty, to enter into negotia- 
tions with a view to establishing equitable 
arrangements for the development and con- 
servation of fisheries which are accessible 
to the nationals of our countries. I am 
confident that our Government will ap- 
proach these negotiations in a spirit of 
good will corresponding to that which mo- 
tivates your letter to me. 
Sincerely yours, 
JOHN FOSTER DULLES, 
MarcH 21, 1951. 
Hon. DEAN G. ACHESON, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. AcHESON: Pacific Fisheries Con- 
ference has carefully considered the recent 
exchange of letters concerning fisheries, 
between Prime Minister Yoshida and Am- 
bassador Dulles. 

We wish to express our appreciation for 
the recognition of the importance of the 
subject by your Department and wish also 
to congratulate both your Department and 
Mr. Dulles for his success in establishing 
such a cordial and cooperative relationship 
in this matter with the Japanese Govern- 
ment. The acceptance by the Prime Min- 
ister of the principles for which this con- 
ference has stood, both from a Japanese as 
well as an American viewpoint, should go 
far toward securing an agreement between 
the two countries which will avoid friction 
in fishery matters and promote the spirit 
of good will between them which is so ear- 
nestly desired by the responsible leaders 
of both nations. 

Nevertheless, we wish to point out that 
the fishing industry not only of the Pacific 
Coast but of the entire United States, can 
regard this correspondence, however com- 
mendable, as only a first step. The indus- 
try is firm in its conviction that neither 
the best interests of cur own country, nor 
the cause of permanent peace in the Pa- 
cific will be served until the proposals made 
by this conference and now accepted in 
principle by the Japanese Government, are 
embodied in a fisheries treaty between Ja- 
pan and the United States. 

The fisheries industry recognizes that mat- 
ters of high national interest may be in- 
volved in the early conclusion of a peace 
treaty with Japan and has no desire to de- 
lay such conclusion. However, such progress 
has now been made, not only in the negotia- 
tions by Mr. Dulles but also by previous in- 
vestigations, that we urge your Department 
to proceed at once, in consultation with the 
fishing industry, to agree upon the specific 
terms of a fisheries treaty which can be sub- 
mitted to Japan at the earliest opportunity 
which in the opinion of the United States 
Government will not interfere with the con- 
clusion of a general peace treaty with Japan, 

The voluntary agreement of the Prime 
Minister to maintain the status quo with ref- 
erence to Japanese fishermen refraining from 
entering developed American fisheries pend- 
ing the negotiation of a fishing treaty, is a 
commendable indication of cooperation upon 
the part of the Japanese Government. 

In conclusion, may we again express our 
appreciation for the initiation of steps to- 
ward avoiding the danger of fishery disputes 
across the Pacific before incidents occur 
which could well destroy the present friend- 
ly relationship between Japan and ourselves, 
and again make most emphatic the neces- 
sity for consummating a definite fisheries 
treaty at the earliest moment consistent 
with national interest. 

This letter has been approved by the offi- 
cers and the executive committee of Pacific 
Fisheries Conference, consisting of Miller 
Freeman, Chairman; Edward W. Allen, Vice- 
Chairman; Montgomery Phister, Secretary; 
Milton E. Brooding, Chairman of Executive 
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Committee; Donald P. Loker, Thomas F, 
Sandoz, Harold F. Cary, Harold E. Lokken, 
and James Waugh, members of Executive 
Committee. 
Respectfully, 
PACIFIC FISHERIES CONFERENCE, 
MILLER FREEMAN, Chairman. 


EDUCATION, THE WELLSPRING OF DE- 
MOCRACY—BOOK BY EARL JAMES Mc- 
GRATH i 


Mr. HILL, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to insert in the body of the 
Recor an article from the March 29 is- 
sue of the Montgomery Advertiser, Mont- 
gomery, Ala., with reference to a very 
excellent volume entitled “Education— 
the Wellspring of Democracy.” 

Through this work its author, Dr. Earl 
J. McGrath, the able United States Com- 
missioner of Education, draws upon his 
vast experience to make a further con- 
tribution to the cause of education, 
which I and others here have fought so 
long to advance. 

I commend to the thoughtful reading 
of every Member of Congress this graph- 
ic portrayal of our existing national crisis 
in education and the indispensability of 
an informed, intelligent citizenry to the 
defense of freedom, the preservation of 
democracy, and the building of lasting 
peace. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MCGRATH URGES STRONGER SCHOOLS To 

RESIST REDS 

UNIVERSITY, ALA., March 28.-Communism 
can be most effectively resisted by strength- 
ening and extending our public-school sys- 
tem and by teaching genuine democratic 
ideals, declares Dr. Earl James McGrath, 
United States Commissioner of Education, 
in his book Education—the Wellspring of 
Democracy, to be released Friday. 

More school buildings, better equipment, 
more and better-trained teachers, modern 
techniques, courses adjusted to real-life 
needs of children and youth, and practicing 
the ideals of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the Constitution will keep this 
country democratic and spread democratic 
freedoms in the world, states the noted edu- 
cator. 

The theme of Dr. McGrath’s book, to be 
published by the University of Alabama 
Press, centers around his belief that preser- 
vation of the basic tenets of the American 
way of life, as well as the Nation's economic 
well-being, depends upon the continuing 
expansion of educational opportunities to 
all citizens, regardless of race, creed, or eco- 
nomic status. 


SUPPRESSION OF LA PRENSA IN AR- 
GENTINA—STATEMENT BY SENATOR 
O'CONOR 


Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Recor a statement prepared by 
me regarding the day of mourning re- 
quested by the National Press Club be- 
cause of the silencing of La Prensa in 
Argentina. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT By SENATOR HERBERT R. O'CONOR 
IN THE UNITED STATES SENATE 

In the period since the Senate recessed on 
Thursday there was staged by the press and 
other communication facilities of this city 
and country and the Western Hemisphere 
generally an extraordinary observance which 
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deserves the fullest attention and the deepest 
consideration of all our people. 

I refer to the day of mourning, at the 
request of the National Press Club, which 
was held on Friday by newspapers, maga- 
zines, and radio stations, the echoes of 
which resounded from one end of this hemi- 
sphere to the other. 

The dictator’s act by which Argentina’s 
great daily, La Prensa, was silenced is a 
phase, a most portentous one, of the on- 
slaught on the freedoms of the individual 
and of the current in much of the 
world today. It is the method by which the 
dictators hope to silence criticism and com- 
ment upon their lawless policies and actions. 

As the leading exponent of the free ex- 
change of news and opinions in the world 
today, it was appropriate that the most im- 
portant press group in the entire world, the 
National Press Club, should have conceived 
and initiated this hemisphere-wide protest 
against the silencing of one of the world's 
great newspapers. 

It was an occurrence which should be 
pondered by free people everywhere. In the 
final analysis, there can be no assurance of 
maintenance of the rights of individuals any- 
where unless the press is free at all times 
to report, to comment, to criticize, even to 
castigate, when occasion demands. 

The flags which flew at half-mast atop 
newspaper offices, radio stations, and maga- 
zine offices in this country, Canada, Chile, 
Brazil, and elsewhere sounded a warning note 
to all who beheld them or read of them. 
What has happened in Argentina can and 
will happen elsewhere in countries still free 
unless the citizenry is alert to the dangers 
that lurk in paternalism, unless they resist 
the totalitarian siren call of promise of a 
“better life” if only they will yield their wel- 
fare into the hands of government. 

Congratulations are due to the board of 
directors of the National Press Club, whose 
appreciation of the significance of Argen- 
tina’s misfortune prompted the historic ex- 
pression of sorrow at the death of the cou- 
rageous La Prensa and the exile of its world- 
renowned editor, Congratulations also are 
due to the many splendid newspapers of the 
District of Columbia and the entire coun- 
try, the magazines, the radio stations, and 
all who in any way or another joined in the 
observance. This impressive manifestation 
gave assurance to the world that freedom of 
the press is prized in our democratic system 
as a vital safeguard which must be preserved 
and maintained and that the people of the 
Western Hemisphere appreciate this fact to 
the fullest. 

The lamentable happening thus memorial- 
ized brings to mind the poet's lament that— 


“Hope, for a season, bade the world farewell, 
And Freedom shrieked when Kosciusko fell.” 


NATIONAL DEFENSE HOUSING AND COM- 
MUNITY FACILITIES AND SERVICES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 349) to assist the provision 
of housing and community facilities and 
services required in connection with the 
national defense. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the 
unanimous-consent agreement entered 
into, 20 minutes of debate is allowed to 
each side on the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen], 
and on all other amendments which may 
be offered; except amendments to title 
IIT, as to which 30 minutes of debate is 
allowed to each side. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I have 
discussed with the Senator from Ne- 
braska the question of suggesting the ab- 
sence of a quorum, with the understand- 
ing that the time is to be charged equally 
to both sides. Is that agreeable? 
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Mr. WHERRY. It is agreeable that 
the time consumed in the calling of a 
quorum be charged equally to both sides, 
or that it be not charged at all. I think 
we should have at least one quorum call. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Aiken Gillette Maybank 
Anderson Green Millikin 
Bennett Hayden Monroney 
Benton Hendrickson Murray 
Brewster Hennings Neely 
Bridges Hickenlooper Nixon 
Butler, Md. Hill O'Conor 
Butler, Nebr. Holland O'Mahoney 
yrd Humphrey re 
Capehart ves Robertson 
Case Jenner Smathers 
Chavez Johnson, Colo. Smith, Maine 
Clements Johnston, S. C. Smith, N. J. 
Connally Kem Smith, N. C. 
Cordon Kerr Sparkman 
Dirksen Kilgore Taft 
Douglas Knowland Thye 
Duff Langer Tobey 
Dworshak Lehman Underwood 
Lodge Watkins 
Ellender Long Welker 
Ferguson McCarthy Wherry 
Flanders McFarland Wiley 
Frear McMahon Williams 
Fulbright Malone Young 
George 


Mr. McFARLAND. I announce that 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. East- 
LAND], the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Jounson], the Senators from Tennessee 
(Mr. KEFAUVER and Mr. McKetrar], and 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] 
are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Hoey], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
MCCLELLAN], and the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. STENNIS] are absent on of- 
ficial committee business. 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Hunt] is absent, on official business. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate on official committee business. 

The Senator from Nevada IMr. 
ivicCarran] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate on official business. 

Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker] and 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] 
are necessariiv absent. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Carn] and the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. VANDENBERG] are absent by leave of 
the Senate. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARL- 
son] is necessarily absent attending the 
funeral of a friend. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Morris absent on official committee 
business. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL] is absent by leave of the 
Senate on official business. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
ScHOEPPEL] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate to attend the funerai of a friend, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is it not a fact that 
debate is limited to 20 minutes on a side 
with respect to all titles of the bill, and 
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amendments thereto, with the exception 
of title III, and that with respect to title 
III, the debate on any amendment, mo- 
tion, or appeal is limited to 30 minutes 
on a side? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
had made that announcement before the 
roll call. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Chair. I 
did not hear it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, was 
the time consumed on Thursday last 
under the rule or not? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It was not. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. On last Thursday I 
offered an amendment which I discussed 
at some length. I do not know whether 
the other side took time on the amend- 
ment. I think I should reserve time 
until the opponenis—unless they accept 
the amendment—may have an oppor- 
tunity to discuss it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from South Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK] 
has control of the time. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. May I ask the Sen- 
ator from Illinois to what amendment 
he has reference? 

Mr, DIRKSEN. It is the amendment 
dealing with title V, relating to prefab- 
ricated houses. The Senator will re- 
member that I proposed to strike out the 
words “production or“, so that the $15,- 
000,000 made available in the form of 
loans would be available only for the 
purpose of distribution, and not for pro- 
duction. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Is that the Sena- 
tor’s amendment lettered “F”? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes, 

Does the Senator from South Carolina 
wish to take time on the amendmen‘? 

Mr. MAYBANK. Yes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. First of all let me say 
that I labored the amendment at some 
length on Thursday last, and there has 
been no further discussion of it. I ask 
unanimous consent that the amend- 
ment be again stated for the information 
of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 101, line 
7, it is proposed to strike out the words 
production or.” 

On page 101, line 17, it is proposed to 
strike out all after “102a.” down to and 
including the words “production or” in 
line 1, on page 102, and insert: “To assure 
the distribution of prefabricated houses 
and housing components so that they 
may be available for the purposes of na- 
tional defense, the Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator is authorized to 
make loans to and purchase obligations 
of any business enterprise or financial in- 
stitution for the purpose of providing 
financial assistance for the.” 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from Tilinois dis- 
cussed the amendment at some length 
on Thursday. The committee worked a 
long time on the bill, As the committee 
report shows, hearings were held for 2 
months, and committee meetings for 7 
days. I consider the section on prefab- 
ricated houses as written in the bill to be 
essential. I trust the amendment of the 
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Senator from Illinois will not be ac- 
cepted. I personally could not accept it 
for the committee. 

As pointed out in the committee re- 
port on the bill, prefabricated housing 
is particularly adaptable and extremely 
important to the defense effort, particu- 
larly in areas of shortage of skilled con- 
struction labor. 

In addition to the assistance for in- 
terim financing which the Dirksen 
amendment limits the authorization to, 
there is also a real need of loans for 
working capital for production purposes. 
Although the industry has made great 
progress in the past few years and has 
grown to a great extent, it has not yet 
reached the stage where financing is 
readily available for production purposes 
through normal private lending chan- 
nels. 

I might digress to say that I appreciate 
the fact that the industry has reached 
that point in some cases, but in a num- 
ber of cases, it has been necessary to 
render some assistance for production 
purposes. Any assistance given in con- 
nection with the manufacture of pre- 
fabricated houses will be in the end save 
the taxpayers money, because such 
houses can be constructed and sold for 
less than the cost of the normal type of 
housing. 

Because of the defense program, loan 
funds and the materials situation are 
becoming tighter. As they do so, it be- 
comes increasingly difficult for even the 
best prefabricators to secure adequate 
financing for production purposes. Gov- 
ernment loans for production purposes 
may in many cases be essential to main- 
tain for defense housing use the present 
productive facilities of the industry. The 
committee, therefore, included authority 
for such loans in the bill as reported, 

Your committee emphasized that loans 
under this title could only be made 
where financing on reasonable terms is 
not otherwise available. 

In other words, such Government loans 
can be made only where the manu- 
facturers cannot secure the loans locally. 
When I use the expression “cannot se- 
cure such loans locally,” of course I mean 
at the same interest rate or reasonably 
close to the same interest rates. 

Authorization for these loans has been 
limited to $15,000,000 which is a very 
small amount indeed to accomplish the 
purpose of the proposed legislation. Its 
effectiveness should not be further 
limited by restricting it to loans solely 
for distribution purposes. 

The bill contains provision for in- 
surance in the amount of $1,500,000,000 
for what in times gone by we used to 
call title VI purposes, and FHA, which 
have been changed in this bill. We are 
asking only $15,000,000 for concerns 
manufacturing prefabricated houses 
throughout the United States in order 
that loans may be made by the Govern- 
ment to such concerns, and to carry on 
interim financing. 

In my opinion failure to provide for 
production loans may result in curtail- 
ment of prefabricated housing produc- 
tion and the facilities for such produc- 
tion, the diversion of the production fa- 
cilities to other purposes, and consequent 
lack of availability of such facilities and 
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production for defense housing uses. 
The entire defense effort may suffer as 
a result. 


left? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
has 15 minutes left. 

Mr. MAYBANK., That concludes my 
remarks. Later I may take some of the 
15 minutes I have left. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, so that 
the Record may be clear with respect to 
what we are endeavoring to do, I will 
say that the bill before the Senate con- 
tains a title known as title V, which deals 
with prefabricated housing. It contains 
language which would make available to 
the Administrator $15,000,000, which he 
could use either for financial assistance 
to persons engaged in the business of 
manufacturing prefabricated houses, or 
in cooperation with local financial insti- 
tutions for the same purpose. It pro- 
ceeds on two facts. That money can be 
used not only for the production of pre- 
fabricated housing, but for distribution 
as well. 

I stated earlier that I had no particu- 
lar objection to using some money for 
the purpose of moving manufactured 
prefabricated houses from the factory 
sites to the places where they are to be 
erected, but I do not favor the idea of 
using Federal funds under the direction 
of the Administrator for the manufac- 
ture of prefabricated houses. 

I am not insensible of the fact that the 
bill contains only $15,000,000 for that 
purpose. When all is said and done that 
is only 40 percent of what we lost on the 
Lustron fiasco in Ohio. But I doubt very 
much whether the taxpayers of the 
country would like to undergo a similar 
experience and lose money in a venture 
of that kind. 

The amendment now pending before 
the Senate does nothing more than 
strike out all references to the produc- 
tion of prefabricated houses, so that the 
$15,000,000 will be available for their dis- 
tribution from plant site to the site of 
erection. 

To make money available for the pro- 
duction of prefabricated houses, al- 
though no similar authority is provided 
and no similar funds are made available 
for those who are engaged in the busi- 
ness of providing other types of housing, 
looks to me like a subsidy to one seg- 
ment of the housing industry. I doubt 
very much whether such a thing can 
stand up in all conscience and equity; 
and, therefore, I think that opposition 
to it should commend itself to the Sen- 
ate and should be an argument in favor 
of supporting the amendment striking 
out every reference to production. 

As I have indicated before, we have 
had a rather painful and dismal expe- 
rience in the prefabricated-housing field, 
and it has become a rather celebrated 
case in the eyes of the people everywhere 
in the country, It has been rather well 
ventilated by the Fulbright committee, 
I, for one, do not like to see the possi- 
bility of our having a similar experience. 
The best way to prevent it, of course, is 
to strike references to production from 
the bill and to make the money available 
entirely for distribution purposes, 


Mr. President, how much time have I 
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Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, of 
course what the Senator from Illinois 
has said about the Lustron Corp. is true. 
It was badly handled. However, I wish 
to remind the Senate that it was the 
Senate Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee which first developed the situation 
in regard to Lustron, and this provision 
of the bill has absolutely nothing to do 
with Lustron. It relates only to small 
concerns throughout America that can- 
not obtain the necessary capital, the nec- 
essary financing, at home. 

Mr. President, I shall yield to the Sen- 
ator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART], the 
ranking Republican member of the com- 
mittee, because this matter is close to 
him. He served with me on the subcom- 
mittee which investigated Lustron and 
he has worked untiringly on this bill. 

Let me inquire how much time the 
Senator from Indiana wishes to have me 
yield to him. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I do not think I 
shall need more than 5 minutes; perhaps 
I shall not need that much. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Very well; I yield 5 
minutes to the Senator from Indiana. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Indiana is recognized for 5 minutes, 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, Iam 
in sympathy with this amendment, ex- 
cept I am aware of the fact that the line 
between production and distribution is 
very fine, very thin, and, therefore, I 
question the advisability of striking the 
word “production” from this provision 
of the bill. It is not quite clear to me 
how this particular section would be ad- 
ministered if we were to eliminate the 
word “production,” and if we were to 
confine it entirely to distribution. 

I would be perfectly willing—and al- 
though I cannot speak for the Senate, I 
think the Senate might be willing, also— 
to impose a limitation on the amount 
which could be loaned to any one pre- 
fabricated-housing manufacturer for 
production purposes. We hear much 
about the $37,500,000 loan which was 
made to Lustron. That was a great deal 
of money. It might have been well to 
have limited the amount of an individual 
production loan which could be made to 
any one concern. However, I question 
the advisability of striking out the word 
“production” and giving the Adminis- 
trator the right to make loans for distri- 
bution purposes only, because, I repeat, 
the line between production and distri- 
bution is very thin, in the case of pre- 
fabricated houses. 

We must keep in mind that this par- 
ticular provision applies to trailers, and 
it also would apply to new types of 
houses. For instance, at the moment 
certain types of mobile houses are in the 
process of engineering and design, al- 
though they are not at the moment in 
construction. In other words, such 
houses could be moved on wheels to 
temporary foundations; and thereafter, 
when the temporary purpose had been 
achieved—as in the case of providing 
the necessary additional houses in the 
vicinity of the construction of a de- 
fense plant—such houses could again be 
placed on wheels and then could be 
moved to a permanent location. At the 
moment such houses, if available, would 
serve a very useful purpose during the 
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present war period or emergency period. 
As I have said, no houses of that type 
are at the moment in production, but 
they are being engineered and designed. 

So perhaps we would be better off if 
we were to leave the word “production” 
in this provision. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. Is it proposed that the 
assistance be made available in the form 
of a subsidy or in the form of a loan? 

Mr. CAPEHART. No; it is to be a di- 
rect loan, to be repaid. ‘This bill does 
not provide for any subsidies at all. 

Mr. THYE. That is as I have under- 
stood the bill. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, the 
Senate should understand that, of 
course, the RFC could make loans di- 
rectly to such concerns, without having 
this provision available. In this meas- 
ure we are authorizing loans for distri- 
bution; but the amendment now pro- 
posed would strike out the provision that 
loans could be made for production pur- 
poses, 

I know something about manufactur- 
ing and distribution and production, 
and I say that the line between produc- 
tion and distribution is very thin, in- 
deed. 

I should like this amendment better 
and I should like the bill better if the 
amount which could be loaned to a par- 
ticular concern were limited. For in- 
stance, perhaps we could limit the 
amount to $100,000 or not to exceed 
$500,000. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield once more to me for a 
question? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. Without this provision in 
the bill, there would be the danger of 
not having adequate housing facilities 
at some new installation which natu- 
rally will come into being as we expand 
the defense activities. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, the 
Senator’s question is not clear tome. I 
should like to have him state it again. 

Mr. THYE. My question is simply 
this: Without some assistance, and par- 
ticularly assistance of the sort provided 
by this bill, there might be danger of 
not providing adequate housing or hous- 
ing facilities in some of the areas in 
which new installations for the defense 
program are being made. 

Mr. CAPEHART. That might be 
true. However, the main reason why I 
am opposed to eliminating the word 
“production” is that by doing so we 
would limit the ability to make loans 
for distribution, after the houses were 
completed. Of course, as the house 
moves through the factory, it is in sec- 
tions, and at that time it is partially 
completed. I see no difference between 
making loans on a house that is com- 
pleted and making loans on the compo- 
nent parts of a house as it moves 
through the factory on its way to com- 
pletion, To me, there is no difference, 
in principle. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 
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Mr. CORDON. Referring to section 
102a, of title V—I assume that is what 
the Senator is discussing 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes, it appears on 
page 101 of the bill. 

Mr. CORDON. Does the bill provide 
any limitation upon the amount to be 
loaned under that provision 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes, it is limited to 
$15,000,000 to all concerns. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, I have 
not finished my question. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I ask the Senator 
to pardon me, please. 

Mr. CORDON. Does the bill provide 
any limitation on the amount of loan to 
be made to an individual producer, with 
respect to the total capital investment 
the producer has? 

Mr. CAPEHART. There is no limi- 
tation of that sort. 1 think possibly we 
should have limited on such a basis the 
amount which could be loaned to an in- 
dividual producer. Of course, the Sen- 
ator realizes that in the bill we limit to 
$15,000,000 the total amount which can 
be loaned to all producers and distribu- 
tors of such houses. Technically—al- 
though of course such a thing would 
never happen—the entire $15,000,000 
could be loaned to one concern, and then 
no money would be left for the other 
concerns engaged in such work. 

Mr. CORDON. Or $1,000,000 could 
be loaned to 15 different concerns, and 
that would represent the total possible 
outlay for such institutions. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Les. 

Mr. President, if it can be done, I 
should like to suggest that we pass over 
this amendment at the moment, and 
amend this provision of the bill in such 
a way as to limit to, let us say, $500,000 
the amount of money which would be 
loaned to any individual concern for 
purposes of the production of such 
houses. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Isimply wish to bring 
to the attention of the Senator from 
Indiana the fact that he offered the 
proposal to include within the provisions 
of this bill those who produce mobile 
houses, such as trailer coaches; and the 
committee certainly was glad to make 
that provision. It is a fact, so far as 
I know, however, that the producers ‘of 
mobile housing have not requested 
loans or advances. 

Mr. CAPEHART. For 
purposes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Or for financial aid 
for production purposes. They are only 
too glad to cooperate in this program, 
and they can get along, because the 
money then can be used for distribution, 

I see no reason why we should sub- 
sidize one particular segment of the in- 
dustry. So far as I know, no request 
for it has been made; no one appeared 
before the committee, insofar as I re- 
call, and made a specific request that 
this be done. 

I still am willing to go along with a 
provision calling for $15,000,000 to be 
available for distribution purposes; and 
certainly I would support the Senator’s 
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contention that probably there should 
be a ceiling on the amount of the loan 
to any corporation under this section 
which could be outstanding at any one 
time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 


_ the Senator from Indiana has expired. 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Carolina yield 
me one more minute, please? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield one more 
minute to the Senator from Indiana. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Indiana is recognized for one 
more minute. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, 
there are many manufacturers of pre- 
fabricated housing, and they have done 
an excellent job. Many of them not only 
produce such houses, but handle their 
distribution. When we limit the 
financing to the distribution of such 
houses, and not to their production, we 
draw a very thin or very fine line be- 
tween production and distribution, in 
that we say that the money can be 
loaned on a completed house, but not on 
the component parts of a house as the 
parts move through the plant. Such a 
prohibition would work a handicap. 

I should like to suggest to the author 
of the bill that the amendment be passed 
over for the moment, and that there be 
included in the bill provision for the 
making of such loans for both produc- 
tion and distribution, but limiting to, let 
us say, $500,000 the amount which could 
be loaned to an individual, particula: 
producer. : 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I could make a unan- 
imous-consent request to that effect, but 
there might be objection to it. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, has 
the Senator from Indiana concluded? 
Mr. CAPEHART. I have concluded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, how 
much time have I remaining? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Six minutes. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from Alabama. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
sii Alabama is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
very much hope that the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Illinois will 
not prevail. The question of loans on 
prefabricated housing is one which has 
been fought up and down in committee 
and on the Senate floor several times, 
and such housing has been covered in our 
housing loans certainly ever since the 
passage of the Housing Act of 1948. 
There is not one of us who does not re- 
gret the outsome of the Lustron loan, 
a subject which I may say our committee 
has investigated most thoroughly. Of 
course, there are many things which 
could be said about that loan. I hap- 
pened to be talking several days ago with 
General Harrison, Defense Production 
Administrator. He stated that the in- 
vestment in the Lustron project was a 
good one from the standpoint of explora- 
tion, study, research, and development, 
that it was a new field, and that we 
should have been willing to make the 
loan merely from tue standpoint of re- 
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search and development. I am not of- 
fering that as my own suggestion, but 
am merely repeating what General Har- 
rison said, in suggesting that it ought to 
be charged off as an item which any cor- 
poration would have authorized with 
reference to the development of some- 
thing new. 

Mr. DIRKSEN rose. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I do not care to 
argue the point. It is not my purpose 
to try to justify the Lustron loan, by 
any means, nor to try to justify the 
manner in which it was handled. I am 
sure the Senator from Illinois is familiar 
with the view which I have taken in com- 
mittee and in the subcommittee regard- 
ing that matter. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Alabama yield to the Sena- 
tor from Illinois? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I regret that I have 
but a very short time. If the Senator has 
some time which he will yield to me, I 
should then be glad to yield to him; 
otherwise, I decline to yield. 

Mr. President, as the able chairman 
of the committee has pointed out, pre- 
fabricated housing is a relatively new de- 
velopment, It has not yet established 
itself to the extent that it may be made 
the basis of ordinary and conventional 
loans from the banks. That fact has 
been recognized, year in and year out, 
in the authorization of Government 
loans. 

Several days ago I wrote to Mr. Foley, 
Administrator of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, requesting him to sup- 
ply certain basic information regarding 
loans heretofore made for prefabricated 
housing. I desire to read briefly from 
the letter. Mr. Foley says: 

For your general information, there were 
transferred— 


That is, when this business was trans- 
ferred to the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency— 
there were transferred on the indicated date 
139 loans of which 98 all related to the same 
transaction and have been regarded by this 
Agency as a single loan. The aggregate out- 
standing balance of the loans was $20,031,- 
561. Since the date of the transfer, 11 loans 
have been paid in full, and one outstanding 
authorization has been canceled. Since the 
transfer, disbursements on current loans 
have been made by this Agency as of January 
31, 1951, in excess of $4,250,000, and collec- 
tions have aggregated $2,135,000, 


Mr, Foley then names certain loans 
which have been authorized, which I 
shall not read, in view of the limited 
time, but among them was one for 
$2,850,000, another for $104,000, another 
for $1,750,000, and still another for 
$1,800,000; the last one being a loan for 
working-capital purposes. There is an- 
other loan referred to of approximately 
$2,000,000, All the loans have been in 
relatively small amounts, and many of 
them have been necessary in order to 
keep the companies going, or at least to 
make it possible for them to shift to 
greater production at a time when there 
is a need of all the housing of the type 
affected that can be obtained. I ask 
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that Mr. Foley’s letter be printed in full 
in the Recorp at this point, as a part 
of my remarks, ; 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY, 
Washington, D. C., April 5, 1951. 
Ton. JOHN J. SPARKMAN, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR SPARKMAN: This is in fur- 
ther reference to your letter of March 31 and 
supplements my reply, dated April 3, 1951. 
As I indicated in my April 3 letter, in view 
of the time available, only a bare outline of 
operations in connection with prefabricated 
housing could be prepared for use in connec- 
tion with floor consideration of S. 349. 

For your general information, there were 
transferred on the indicated date 139 loans 
of which 98 all related to the same transac- 
tion and have been regarded by this Agency 
as a single loan. The aggregate outstanding 
balance of the loans was $20,031,561. Since 
the date of tte transfer, 11 loans have been 
paid in full, and 1 outstanding authorization 
has been canceled. Since the transfer, dis- 
bursements on current loans have been made 
by this Agency as of January 31, 1951, in 
excess of $4,250,000, and collections have ag- 
gregated $2,135,000. 

In addition to the foregoing, loans have 
been authorized to Park Forest Homes, Inc., 
Park Forest, II., in the amount of $2,850,000 
to finance the cost of construction of 300 
prefabricated homes manufactured by Ex- 
pandible Homes, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 
There is likewise a loan authorization to 
Markun Subdivisions, Inc., Indianapolis, 
Ind., in the amount of $104,000 to finance 
the cost of site development. There are 
also pending applications by present bor- 
rowers: Knox Corp., Thomson, Ga., for an ad- 
ditional loan of $1,750,000, and Crawford 
Home Loan Corp., Baton Rouge, La., in the 
amount of $1,800,000 for working-capital 
purposes, 

The Crawford Home Loan Corp. has also 
been authorized to use approximately $2,000,- 
000 of its loan authorization to finance the 
cost of site development on a tract in New 
Orleans on which over 1,400 prefabricated 
homes are to be erected. 

We have also had a considerable number 
of inquiries for the financing of operations 
involving the production, erection, and dis- 
tribution of prefabricated homes. 

Liquidation of problem loans which were 
in default at the time of transfer to this 
Agency is proceeding as promptly as pos- 
sible. 

When feasible, we have sought in all cases 
of problem loans to effect a reorganization 
plan with the delinquent borrower in an 
effort to keep their facilities operative, con- 
sistent with proper protection of our col- 
lateral position. Thus, we have conducted 
negotiations with Reliance Homes, Inc., 
Lester, Pa., which was, however, placed in 
involuntary bankruptcy by other creditors. 
Prior to such bankruptcy action, a reorgan- 
ization plan was proposed by the borrower 
to this Agency which could not be accepted 
because of the limited investment offered by 
the reorganizing group and the substantial 
Government investment which would be in- 
volved. Negotiations are still pending with 
General Panel Corp., of California, for its 
proposed financial reorganization and con- 
tinuance in the prefabricated housing field, 

We will proceed with the preparation of a 
more detailed report of these operations and 
forward the same to you as soon as possible. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
RAYMOND M. FOLEY, 
Administrator. 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, 
adoption of the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Illinois would be a 
reversal of the action which the Senate 
has taken every time a housing bill has 
been considered, over a period of the past 
several years, and it would certainly 
cripple the production of housing of a 
type which we need, at a time when we 
need it greatly. I hope the amendment 
will not prevail. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GEORGE in the chair). The time of the 
Senator from Alabama has expired. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I 
have nothing further to say. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state the inquiry. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Has all the time for 
debate expired? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I can yield some time 
to the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois has 16 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
should like to advise the Senator who 
offered this amendment to withdraw it, 
and that, on page 101, after the word 
“construction” on line 9, he add a comma 
and the following proviso: “Provided, 
however, That no loan in excess of $500,- 
000 shall be made to any individual or 
corporation for purposes of production.” 

I am of the opinion that production 
loans should be included in the bill; but 
I believe that loans under this section 
to any individual or corporation should 
be limited to not more than $500,000 out- 
standing at any one time. As the bill 
is written at the moment the Adminis- 
trator, if he desired, could loan $15,000,- 
000 to one firm, or he could loan $1,000,- 
000 to 15 firms. By limiting the amount 
of any loan which may be made under 
this section to any individual or corpo- 
ration to $500,000 outstanding at any 
one time, I think we would be strength- 
ening the bill, and would overcome the 
objection which many Senators have to 
the authorization of any production loans 
whatever. 

As I stated a moment ago, I think the 
line between production and distribution 
is vague. There are not too many pre- 
fabricated housing manufacturers at the 
present time. Some of them not only 
manufacture, but also distribute the pre- 
fabricated materials, and erect the 
houses themselves. I can see no dif- 
ference between loaning a man money 
on a completed house and loaning him 
money on the component parts as the 
house moves through his factory. But 
I certainly shall vote to place a limita- 
tion of $500,000 on a loan made to any 
individual or corporation. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to withdraw the 
pending amendment, and to substitute 
an amendment which will incorporate, 
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substantially the suggestions which have 
been made with respect to the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 

Senator has a right to withdraw his 
amendment. The amendment is with- 
drawn, and the clerk will state the 
amendment offered as a substitute for 
the one withdrawn. 
The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. One page 101, 
in line 9, after the word “construction”, 
it is proposed to add a comma and the 
following proviso: “Provided, however, 
That no loan in excess of $500,000 shall 
be made to any individual or corporation 
for purposes of production.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Illi- 
nois to the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
have what is merely a clarifying amend- 
ment, about which I have spoken to 
Members on both sides of the aisle. I 
send it to the desk and ask that the 
clerk read it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment offered 
by the Senator from California. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 100, 
in line 15, after the word “city”, it is 
proposed to insert “or in two contiguous 
cities”; in line 16, after the word were“, 
to insert “in one of such cities”; and in 
line 21, after the words “limited to”, to 
insert “not exceeding 300 acres of.” 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
this amendment would accomplish two 
things. First, it would correct a tech- 
nical deficiency in section 405. Second, 
it would limit to not exceeding 300 acres 
the amount of land which could be ac- 
quired under section 405. 

First. The technical deficiency in sec- 
tion 405 results from the fact that some 
deactivated vacant temporary housing 
units apparently are located just across 
the Richmond city line in the city of El 
Cerrito. As a result, the authorization 
to acquire land must apply to land in 
both Richmond and El Cerrito. The 
amendment does so by making the grant 
of authority run to land acquisition in 
any city or two contiguous cities in 
which, on March 1, 1951, there were in 
one of such cities more than 12,000 tem- 
porary housing units held by the United 
States of America. 

Second. The proviso limits the acqui- 
‘sitions to land in the general area in 
which approximately 1,500 deactivated, 
unoccupied, temporary units are located. 
It seems desirable, however, to fix some 
more specific limitations on the actual 
land area which could be acquired. The 
amendment; therefore, fixes the upper 
limit at not exceeding 300 acres. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I 
Should like to say to the Senator from 
California that in January or February 
I took this matter up with the commit- 
tee, and the committee at that time 
adopted what it desired to have in- 
cluded in the bill. I agreed to an 
amendment similar to the one which the 
Senator from California has suggested, 
and, since it is merely a clarifying 
amendment, I have no objection, and I 
accept it. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia to the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendment which I send to the 
desk, and I ask to have it stated. It is 
an amendment with respect to title III, 
which I discussed with the Senator from 
South Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK, On page 81, 
at the end of line 5, it is proposed to 
strike out the period and to insert “and 
which is isolated or relatively isolated 
in character.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
pending bill has five titles, the first one 
of which deals with the criteria and some 
definitions in order to determine pre- 
cisely what are the objectives and pur- 
poses of the bill. The second title sets 
up a defense-housing mortgage insur- 
ance fund and distinguishes it, of course, 
from normal defense housing, largely 
because of the risk being of a different 
character. But it probably will be de- 
sirable to establish it as a separate fund. 

The third title of the bill is one to 
which there has been some objection. It 
is referred to commonly as the so-called 
Government housing title. I think I 
can say with candor that while the bill 
was under consideration in the com- 
mittee, I moved to strike out title III 
because of the Government housing fea- 
ture. But my motion did not prevail, 
and there was a disposition to strike it 
from the bill on the floor of the Senate. 
However, I think there are many Sen- 
ators who would prefer to see the title 
preserved, but to see it modified in order 
to take away one of its objectionable 
features. 

Title III provides for two kinds of 
housing. The first class is permanent in 
character, consisting of houses which 
are supposed to be salable when the 
emergency has passed. A certain pref- 
erence was established for persons who 
may be eligible to purchase such houses. 
The dwellings may be one-family, two- 
family, three-family, or four-family 
houses. The Administrator will specify 
the terms which shall obtain, whether 
the sale is for cash or on credit, the 
length of the mortgage, the interest 
rate, and so forth. 

The same title also provides for rental 
housing, or for housing of a temporary 
character. Some of it can be mobile, 
which can be prefabricated, and which 
is designed, of course, to meet defense 
needs, ; 

In connection with the so-called tem- 
porary housing, al! the safeguarding pro- 
visions which the committee wrote into 
the bill in title I will not apply in the 
case of temporary Government housing. 
As to that we sought to establish certain 
standards of need, and to make it neces- 
sary to demonstrate the need to relax 
credit wherever possible in order to let 
private enterprise undertake this kind 
of an activity; and there is provision for 
certain notice to private contractors and 
builders in areas where defense housing 


might be required. 
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Tam abundantly satisfied with the kind 
of safeguards which the bill establishes, 
so far as private enterprise identity with 
the building program is concerned. But 
we are dealing, now, with title III, and 
the language speaks for itself. It is to the 
effect that, subject to the provisions of 
title I, the Administrator is authorized 
to provide housing in areas which are 
deemed by the President to be critical. 
As I indicated, the safeguards do not 
apply to temporary housing. It seems 
to me that the purpose of the committee, 
in the first instance, was to make sure 
that private builders and contractors 
and mortgagees should have ample 
opportunity to undertake the erection of 
needed housing, and that the Federal 
Government should not intrude itself 
into the building industry where defense 
housing is required, unless an absolute 
need is shown, and it is impossible to 
lure or to induce private capital and 
private builders to go into the area 
where the building is proposed. 

Therefore, the language which I have 
submitted in my amendment is delimit- 
ing only to the extent that private 
builders will erect the houses, and that 
insofar as the Government is concerned, 
the Administrator can construct govern- 
mental housing in areas deemed by the 
President to be critical, with the modi- 
fying provision, that they must be areas 
which are isolated or relatively isolated 
in character. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Is it not a fact 
that after very long debate over this 
particular provision of the bill, the com- 
mittee was of the opinion that that was 
a type of locality, if any, that would need 
the assistance of a public housing pro- 
gram? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes, I think so. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator's 
amendment really carries out the objec- 
tive of a majority of the Members of the 
committee who naturally favored private 
enterprise where it could do the con- 
struction work. We wanted a provision 
that if private enterprise in some remote, 
isolated area would not do what was 
necessary after it had been called on for 
2 months, then the Government could 
intervene. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator from 
Virginia certainly does reconstruct in 
his mind the committee’s thought. The 
subject was discussed in connection with 
Aiken, S. C., and areas like Paducah, 
Ky. Then the junior Senator from 
Utah [Mr. BENNETT] pointed out that 
there are areas in the Far West where 
ammunition dumps may be installed 
and where a private builder cannot be 
induced to come. Those are examples 
which were clearly in the mind of the 
committee when it was considering title 
III and the authority was conferred 
upon the Administrator to engage in 
governmental housing. 

The modified language which I sug- 
gest, Mr. President, does nothing more, 
in my judgment, than to carry out the 
intent and purpose of the committee 
at the time this title was under con- 
sideration. I believe, therefore, that it 
logically belongs in the bill, It certainly 
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will dissipate or assuage the fears of 
those who see governmental housing 
even in a defense program of the kind 
covered by the bill and even with a lim- 
itation of $60,000,000 for community fa- 
cilities and $50,000,000 for Government 
housing. They see in it something of 
a safeguard against the day when the 
toe gets farther through the door in 
the matter of launching even more 
deeply upon a governmental housing 
enterprise. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? I should like 
to ask one more question. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I have not read 
the exact language of the Senator's 
amendment. Does the amendment pro- 
hibit the Government from helping with 
facilities in a critical defense area which 
is not remote and in which housing 
could and would be built by private en- 
terprise? I have in mind some areas 
which are not remote at all. However, 
in such areas if there should be a great 
influx of essential war workers and pri- 
vate enterprise were to build the new 
housing; if the community were to say, 
“You have thrown an unusual and un- 
expected burden on us, and we need a 
little help with the sewage system, the 
electric-light system, and some recre- 
ational facilities,’ would the Senator’s 
amendment prevent such help? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Not necessarily. The 
language is certain subject to interpre- 
tation. The question is, What is an iso- 
lated or relatively isolated area? In 
section 401, title IV, of the bill, in which 
provision is made for sites for necessary 
development in connection with isolated 
defense installations, the same language 
is used whch was adopted from the lan- 
guage contained in the bill when it was 
first presented to the committee. I 
would much rather take a chance on it 
than leave the bill open-ended, as it is. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The distinguished 
Senator from Illinois does not intend 
to do what I have suggested? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Indeed, no. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. And he does not 
think that the language would do it? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Not necessarily, be- 
cause I think by using the expression 
“relatively isolated in character” ample 
latitude for interpretation is provided. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I can 
see the difficulty of the Senator from 
Virginia. I suggest to the Senator from 
Illinois that he consider inserting the 
language of his amendment in the 
middle of line 25 at the bottom of page 
80, so that lines 23, 24, and 25 at page 80 
and line 1 at page 81 would read: 
(hereinafter referred to as the “Adminis- 
trator”) is authorized to provide housing 
needed for defense workers or military per- 
sonnel in areas which are isolated or rela- 
tively isolated in character, or to extend as- 
sistance for the provision of, or to provide, 
community facilities or services— 


And so forth. I believe if the pro- 
posed amendment were inserted at the 
point I suggest, instead of at the end 
of the paragraph, community facilities 
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would be exempt from the isolation 
feature. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a suggestion? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the Senator 
from Virginia. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I hope the Sena- 
tor from Illinois will give consideration 
to the suggestion, because I do not think 
any of us want to put a community, 
which absolutely needs and should have 
facilities, in a position of being excluded 
under the provisions of the bill, by rea- 
son of the way the proposed language is 
worded, or where it is inserted in the bill. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I should first like to 
respond to the Senator from Virginia by 
saying that the suggestion that the lan- 
guage be inserted in line 25 at the bottom 
of page 80, instead of at page 81, would 
have the following effect: 

The first part of the section relates to 
housing, and the second part relates to 
community facilities. Transposing the 
language to the bottom of page 80 would 
make the amendment applicable only to 
housing, but not to community facilities, 
and would carry out the intention ex- 
pressed by the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I thank the Sen- 
ator from IIIlinois. 

Mr. MAYBANK. May I inquire what 
would happen to temporary housing? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It would apply in the 
same way. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Why should it? 
Let us take, for example, Charlestown, 
Ind., which is not far from the city of 
Louisville, Ky., where an ordnance plant 
is being reopened, 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The whole purpose of 
temporary housing, it seems to me, is to 
provide houses in areas which are iso- 
lated or relatively isolated. 

Mr. MAYBANK. There are some 
mining towns, too, where temporary 
housing will be required. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I should say to my 
good friend from South Carolina that 
the safeguards provided in section 102, 
which were very carefully drawn by 
the Senator from Utah, do not apply to 
temporary housing. It would seem to 
me that more safeguards, rather than 
fewer safeguards, would be necessary. 

Mr. MAYBANK. If the Senator will 
permit me to say so, I do not agree with 
him. The committee felt that the sec- 
tion 102 safeguards were necessary to 
assure private enterprise full oppor- 
tunity to provide any needed permanent 
housing. We did not feel that the same 
safeguards should apply to temporary 
housing—that was why we specifically 
exempted temporary housing from the 
requirements of section 102. We had 
hearings for 2 months on the bill, and 
the committee stayed in session for 7 
days to write the bill. I have the great- 
est affection and esteem for the Senator 
from Illinois, as he knows. However, I 
do not think an amendment such as this 
should be offered on the floor and be 
written into the bill. The Senator says 
it would not affect permanent housing. 
Now he wants to change the place of in- 
sertion. I know that the Senator from 
Tilinois has the same idea with respect to 


private enterprise that Ihave. I do not 
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think such an amendment as this should 
be acted on at this time. Ifrankly admit 
that I am not capable of judging what 
the full effect of the amendment would 
be. I studied the amendments which 
were submitted on Thursday and Friday. 
I have not had an opportunity to study 
the amendment which is now being sub- 
mitted. 

I appreciate the Senator’s feeling for 
public housing. I have the same feeling. 
I am not quarreling with him on that 
point, as he must know. I am fearful of 
putting words into a bill which has been 
so carefully thought out. When a sub- 
committee was appointed, I took the 
liberty of appointing the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Bennett]. He studied the 
subject. I ask him whether or not the 
amendment would apply? 

Mr. BENNETT. The Senator asks 
whether it would apply to temporary 
3 as well as to permanent hous- 

2 

Mr. MAYBANK. Yes. 

Mr. BENNETT. That is what the 
Senator understood? 

Mr. MAL BANK. Les. 

Mr. BENNETT. At page 55, section 
102 (d) applies only to permanent 
housing. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The time is now con- 
trolled on the other side. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Carolina yield? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I should like to 
make a suggestion, 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
should like to inquire whether I have ex- 
hausted my time. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Perhaps the Sena- 
tor from Illinois has presented a very 
good point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois has 17 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I am addressing 
my attention to the able Senator from 
South Carolina. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Very well. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The able Senator 
from Illinois may have a good point, par- 
ticularly if the language which he pro- 
poses is inserted at the bottom of page 
80 in line 25. Iam not too certain about 
it; but, I should like to suggest that the 
chairman of the committee accept the 
amendment and take it to conference. 
In conference it could be discussed. If 
it appeared to be desirable, it could re- 
main in the bill. If not, it could be 
deleted. In any event, I think it should 
be discussed off the fioor. I therefore 
suggest that the Senator from South 
Carolina accept the amendment and take 
it to conference. 

Mr. MAYBANK. If we do, we cannot 
get temporary housing in other than iso- 
lated or relatively isolated areas. 

Mr.CAPEHART. Ishould like to sug- 
gest that the chairman of the commit- 
tee accept the amendment and take it 
to conference, with the understanding 
that it would be discussed in conference, 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Carolina yield? 

Mr. MAYBANK. Yes. 7 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, first 
with respect to the consideration of the 
bill in committee, I may say that com- 
mittee deliberations do not always ex- 
haust the consideration of a bill. 

Mr. MAYBANK, I did not suggest 
that they did. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I reserved the right 
to offer amendments on the floor of the 
Senate. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator knows I 
did not suggest any such thing. In fact, 
the committee reported the bill unani- 
mously, with reservations. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. The Senator 
from South Carolina was always very 
gracious about it. The legislative proc- 
ess, after all, is a perfecting process. 
New ideas occur which in the opinion of 
Senators may perfect proposed legisla- 
tion, or dissipate fears which some peo- 
ple may have about certain sections. So 
I think it is very important when such 
situations arise, to offer suggestions and 
amendments on the floor of the Senate, 
indeed I believe that to be the duty of 
Senators. 

I wish to respond directly to the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina by saying that 
on page 83, in paragraph (b), there is 
language to the effect that the provisions 
of section 102 shall not be applicable. 
When we come to temporary housing, 
as I read that language—— 

Mr. MAYBANK. That is section 102. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. 

Mr. MAYBANK. It does not say sec- 
tion 301. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Those were safe- 
guards which were devised by the Sen- 
ator from Utah and others with respect 
to title I. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator is pro- 
posing to amend section 301. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is correct. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Would the Senator 
be willing to offer the amendment as 
applying to temporary housing in sec- 
ticn 301? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. 

Mr. MAYBANK. If the Senator will 
do that, and place the amendment in 
the proper place, where it will not inter- 
fere with community facilities, I think 
it may be all right. I am not saying 
what is right or wrong. I am merely 
trying to see if we can reach a compro- 
mise. I dislike attempting to perfect 
details of legislation on the floor. 

Mr. DIRKSEN, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to modify the 
amendment so as to transpose it to line 
25, on page 80 of the bill, after the word 
“personnel,” instead of at the end of 
line 5, on page 81. It will then apply 
only to housing and not to community 
facilities. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART] 
suggests that the amendment be ac- 
cepted and taken to conference. I am 
going to be perfectly frank. I do not 
know what the effect of this amendment 
on the bill will be. If it is agreeable to 
the Senator from Illinois to insert the 
amendment on page 80, line 25, after the 
word “personnel,” so as to include tem- 
porary housing, I will not object to tak- 
ing it to conference. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Does the Senator 
mean to apply it only to temporary hous- 
ing, and not to permanent housing? 

Mr. MAYBANK. No. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. There is permanent 
housing provided for in title III. 

Mr. MAYBANE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Illinois be permitted, if it is agree- 
able to him, to write out the amendment 
so that we can see it in black and white. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I have the language 
here. I submitted it to the Senator from 
South Carolina and the Senator from 
Utah earlier in the day. The only dif- 
ference is that it is now proposed to in- 
sert the new language in line 25 on page 
80, instead of at the end of line 5 on 
page 81. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator from 
Illinois did submit the amendment to 
me about 15 minutes ago. However, he 
will admit that I have not had an oppor- 
tunity to study it. It is a far-reaching 
amendment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, to 
make sure that the record of this pro- 
ceeding is correct, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to submit the amendment in modi- 
fied form. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has a right to modify his own 
amendment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It will then read as 
follows: At the bottom of page 80, line 
25, after the word “personnel”, insert the 
words “in areas that are isolated or rela- 
tively isolated in character”; and at the 
top of page 81, line 1, after the word “pro- 
vide”, insert the words “temporary hous- 
ing an .* 5 

Mr. MAL BANK. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I may say, with re- 
spect to the modified language, that I 
would just as soon have it apply to both 
permanent and temporary housing, but 
I believe even in that form it would be 
well to send it to conference, knowing, of 
course, that the temper of the other body 
with respect to this bill has been rather 
emphatic, as indicated in recent days. 

So, Mr. President, I conclude my ob- 
servations on this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the modified 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Dirksen] to the committee 
amendment in section 301. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, on page 62, 
line 7, I move to strike out “90” and to 
insert in lieu thereof “91.” It is obvious 
that I offer this amendment with the 
intention of withdrawing it, simply in 
order that I may obtain the floor at this 
time for a few moments. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator repeat his amendment? 

Mr. HILL. I stated that I would with- 
draw it, as I have the right to do. I of- 
fered the amendment simply because, 
under the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, that was the only way I could 
obtain the floor for a moment. The 
amendment is, on page 62, line 7, after 
the words “exceed”, to strike out “90” 
and insert in lieu thereof “91.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Alabama is recognized for 20 
minutes. 
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Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, does 
the Senator expect to speak for 20 min- 
utes? If so, I should like to go down- 
stairs and get a bite to eat. 

Mr. HILL. No, Mr. President. I merely 
wished to call attention to some language 
in the report which I strongly favor. I 
feel that that language should go into 
the Recor in this debate. 

T call attention to the language on page 
40 of the committee report. This phase 
of the report deals with the question of 
construction and operation of housing 
facilities, hospitals, schools, recreational 
facilities, and things of that kind—facili- 
ties which must be constructed along 
with the housing units. Iread now from 
page 40 of the committee report: 

However, in granting this authority for 
the transfers of certain types of functions, 
it is not intended that the final authority 
and responsibility for their administration 
shall be transferred from the Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator; it is granted 
in order to facilitate the full utilization of 
the personnel, experience, and professional 
judgments of such other Federal agencies, 
For example, in the case of any assistance 
for hospital construction which may be ex- 
tended by the Administrator under the au- 
thority therefor contained in this bill, it is 
expected that the personnel and experience 
of the Public Health Service would be fully 
utilized for the professional decisions re- 
quired for such matters as the general lay- 
out from the medical standpoint, the num- 
ber of beds required, the scope and types of 
medical facilities to be provided, the require- 
ments in terms of facilities for nurses and 
necessary service facilities (such as laun- 
dry, etc.). Likewise, in the case of school 
construction, it is e that personnel 
and experience of the United States Office 
of Education would be fully utilized for 
the professional decisions required for such 
matters as the size of the accommodations 
needed to meet the student load, the general 
lay-out of the building from an educational 
viewpoint, the supporting facilities required, 
and similar matters. 

The President would also be given specific 
authority (p. 95, lien 1) to prescribe the 
manner in which any functions given to 
the Housing Administrator under this title 
are to be administered in coordination with 
other Federal agencies with related func- 
tions or activities. 


I wish to commend the distinguished 
chairman of the committee and the 
other members of the committee for ex- 
pressing in such clear and definite lan- 
guage the intent of the committee, that 
is, that the personnel, facilities, experi- 
ence, and knowledge of existing Govern- 
ment agencies shall be used to the fullest 
extent in providing these housing facil- 
ities, so that we shall not have a situa- 
tion in which there will be duplicating 
agencies, employing new and additional 
personnel to do a job for which we now 
have personnel experienced and ready to 
go to work. I wish to congratulate my 
friends and to get this statement into 
the Recor so that the Housing Admin- 
istrator will clearly know the intent of 
the committee and the intent of the 
Congress in this matter. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I 
deeply appreciate what the Senator from 
Alabama has said. As he knows, I have 
always been a strong supporter of the 
hospitalization program which he has 
had before the Senate for many years. 
We particularly wish to pay attention to 
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the Hill-Burton Act, because great ex- 
perience has been obtained under that 
act in the rural areas of the United 
States. We wanted to make the maxi- 
mum use of the knowledge and efficiency 
of these agencies that are already doing 
a good job. 

Mr. HILL. And where the personnel 
and the knowledge of those in the vicin- 
ity can be made use of, the Senators 
want it to be made use of. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Yes. 
the taxpayers money. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
thank the able Senator from Alabama 
for the work he has done in this con- 
nection. He is 100-percent correct. 
The feeling was unanimous on the part 
of the committee that, if it were humanly 
possible, there should be nothing in the 
bill which would create any new agencies, 
any new organizations, or duplicate or 
overlap any existing organizations in the 
functioning of the proposed legislation. 
The committee was unanimous on the 
subject. We spent much time in dis- 
cussing the matter. We hope the Ad- 
ministrator of the proposed act will 
thoroughly understand our purpose. I 
think he will, particularly after the rec- 
ord which the able Senator from Ala- 
bama has seen fit to make today. 

Mr. HILL. I thank the distinguished 
Senator from Indiana for the very fine 
support he has given this language in 
committee. I also wish to thank the 
Senator from South Carolina for the 
fine support of the language and the in- 
tent of the committee. I am delighted 
that the language is so specifically 
written into the report, making clear 
the intent of the committee and the in- 
tent of the Senate that there shall not 
be duplications; that existing personnel, 
experience, and knowledge shall be fully 
utilized. 

Mr. President, I withdraw the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Georce in the chair). The Senator 
from Alabama withdraws the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 93, 
line 6, it is proposed to strike out 825, 
000,000” and insert “$5,000,000.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, when 
the bill first came to the attention of the 
committee it contained an item of 
$25,000, which could be kept in a com- 
mon fund, and to be used for adminis- 
trative expenses, for the operation, main- 
tenance, improvement, and disposition 
of properties. There would be a tre- 
mendous disparity, Mr. President, be- 
tween a $25,000,000 fund for adminis- 
trative expenses, as against a total capi- 
tal expenditure of $110,000,000. The 
committee in its wisdom saw fit to make 
the amount to be expended on commu- 
nity facilities about $60,000,000 and to 
finance housing under this title $50,000,- 
000. The total would be $110,000,000. 
There would be no good reason, Mr. 
President, to leave as much as $25,000,- 
000 in that common fund. 


That will save 
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It has been my experience over a long 
period of time that when money is left 
in a residual fund which is subject to 
administrative expense and to with- 
drawals for a variety of purposes, one of 
two things usually happens, not always, 
but I have seen it happen. The first, of 
course, is a material addition to per- 
sonnel over and above an agency’s nor- 
mal needs. Secondly, it can become the 
source of waste. I would rather not see 
such temptations provided in substantial 
form in a piece of legislation. I think, 
therefore, there is much to commend the 
amendment, reducing the fund from 
$25,000,000 to $5,000,000, so that the re- 
mainder of the fund will then be carried 
into the miscellaneous receipts of the 
Treasury and be available for all proper 
purposes. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I 
have had my eyes so constantly fixed on 
some of the larger funds and items that, 
to be frank, I must admit that I neg- 
lected perhaps to take proper note of the 
item of $25,000,000. The committee was 
engaged in discussing the matter of cut- 
ting the amount of the insurance item 
from $3,000,000,000 to $1,500,000,000. As 
the Senator knows, we fixed upon the 
sum of $60,000,000 to be expended on 
community facilities and $50,000,000 to 
be used to finance housing under the 
title. In view of the fact that we made 
the reduction in the insurance item I 
think the Senator is entirely correct in 
Stating that $5,000,000 is sufficient. In 
view of the changes otherwise made in 
the bill the change suggested by the Sen- 
ator should be made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. DIRKSEN] on page 93, line 6. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 99, 
line 18, after the period, it is proposed 
to strike out the remainder of lines 18, 
19, and 20, and insert: “There is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated not to 
exceed $10,000,000 for carrying out the 
provisions and purposes of this section.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I with- 
draw the amendment temporarily. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator withdraws the amendment 
temporarily. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 56, 
line 1, it is proposed to strike out “sixty,” 
and substitute “ninety.” 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, the 
purpose of the amendment is to take 
into consideration the length of time 
required properly to prepare an appli- 
cation under FHA rules. The amend- 
ment comes in section 102. The pur- 
pose of that section is to preserve for 
private enterprise a full opportunity to 
provide the housing, if it is able to do 
so or is so disposed. 
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The language of subparagraph (d) of 
section 102 is as follows: 

Fourth, No permanent housing shall be 
constructed by the Federal Government un- 
der the provisions of title III hereof, exceot 
to the extent that private builders or eligible 
mortgagees have not, within a period of not 
less than— 


And at that point I would amend by 
ae “sixty” and substituting “nine- 
y”— 
days (as the Housing and Home Finance 


Administrator shall specify) following pub- 
lic announcement— 


And so forth— 


indicated through bona fide applications 
+ * * that they will provide the hous- 
ing to be needed. 


It has been called to my attention 
that 60 days is probably too short a 
period, particularly in the case of a very 
large development—and some develop- 
ments under this measure may cost as 
much as $5,000,000—to provide the time 
for an architect to draw the necessary 
plans, for the contractor to take the 
plans to his subcontractors, and ob- 
tain the necessary bids on which to 
proceed with his application. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. As chairman of the 
committee, I wish to say that I am only 
too glad to accept the amendment. I 
agree with the Senator that 60 days is 
perhaps too short a period of time. As 
I understand, the Senator wishes to sub- 
stitute 90 for 60 days. 

Mr. BENNETT. Les. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. BENNETT]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I ask the Senator 
from South Carolina about a certain 
amendment. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, there 
is one very important amendment which 
has to do with the certification of costs 
by contractors and subcontractors 
which I had some hesitation about when 
it was placed in the bill. I understand 
that the Senator from Utah and the 
Senator from Illinois are trying to work 
out the language of the amendment. I 
myself did not offer the amendment be- 
cause as chairman of the committee I 
thought it would be best for the amend- 
ment to be offered by some other Sena- 
tors. I understand the Senator from 
Utah proposes to offer an amendment 
and the Senator from Illinois proposes 
to offer another. Is that correct? 

Mr. BENNETT. Yes. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Are there any other 
amendments of similar nature? I have 
not seen any. In the meantime, I un- 
derstand the Senator from Utah and 
the Senator from Illinois have been in 
conference respecting their amend- 
ments, and that they are trying to work 
them out. I do not know whether they 
have arrived at an agreement or not. 

Mr. BENNETT. It will take about 20 
minutes to complete the drawing up of 
the language. Apparently the solution 
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has been arrived at, but we now have 
the question of language. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Then I move that 
we proceed with other amendments to 
the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator withhold that suggestion un- 
til we can ascertain whether there are 
any other amendments to be offered to 
the committee amendment? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes; I withhold my 
suggestion of the absence of a quorum, 
Mr. President. 
| The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
committee amendment is before the 
Senate and is open to amendment. The 
absence of a quorum has been suggested, 
but has been withheld temporarily. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I move 
that the committee amendment be 
amended, on page 93, in line 22, by strik- 
ing out the figure “$50,000,000” and in- 
serting “$200,000,000.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from New York wish to be heard 
on the amendment he has proposed to 
the committee amendment? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I do. 

Mr. President, I have not had a chance 
to analyze all the technical aspects of 
this very technical piece of legislation. 
I have listened, and shall continue to 
listen, to this debate. I have read with 
great interest the illuminating statement 
of the distinguished chairman of the 
Banking and Currency Committee and 
the remarks of the several members of 
the committee. 

The general purposes of Senate bill 
349 are, to my mind, not only salutary 
but absolutely essential. The philosophy 
of the bill is to provide the maximum 
opportunity for private enterprise to 
meet defense housing needs. In each 
area the Housing and Home Finance Ad- 
ministrator will publicly announce the 
extent of the defense housing program 
required to meet the needs of the de- 
fense workers who are to be brought into 
the area in question. This announce- 
ment will include not only the number 
of units and their location, but also the 
rents. 

It is imperative that the rents be at 
levels which defense workers can afford. 
We shall not only hurt the defense pro- 
gram, but also we shall do an injustice 
to defense workers if they are forced to 
pay an abnormal percentage of their 
earnings for rent. We shall also aggra- 
vate the problems of wage stabilization. 
It is generally accepted that the maxi- 
mum which should be paid for rents and 
all utility services is from one-fifth to 
one-fourth of wages. 

Presumably the defense housing pro- 
gram for each area will take into account 
the rents which the workers in that area 
can afford. Private enterprise will have 
at least 90 days to file applications for 
FHA mortgage insurance on housing to 
meet the needs as programed. 

If private enterprise cannot meet the 
need, then—and only then—will the 
Government build the units. The rents 
on the Government-built housing will be 
$15 to $18 lower than those for the pri- 
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vately built structures, because of the 
absence of profit, lower interest rates, 
and longer amortization terms; but there 
will be no subsidy in fixing rents. Full 
tax equivalents will be paid to the locali- 
ties on the Government-constructed 
projects, 

While it is sound to follow the prin- 
ciple of allowing private enterprise the 
first opportunity to meet defense hous- 
ing needs, the Government must be pre- 
pared to step in to the extent that pri- 
vate enterprise is unable to provide the 
required defense housing at rents within 
the means of the defense workers. 

I do not think I need speak at any 
length on the relationship between de- 
fense housing and the defense program 
itself. Defense production cannot be 
gotten under way and maintained unless 
there is housing for the workers who are 
to be employed in the plants in question. 
In the case of new defense plants in 
areas where housing facilities are inade- 
quate or are completely absent, it is dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to recruit work- 
ers for those plants until there is ade- 
quate housing at prices those workers 
can afford to pay. 

Mr. President, some may ask whether 
we need special defense housing legisla- 
tion. I have received many letters from 
constituents who ask that some relief be 
provided for members of the Armed 
Forces and for defense workers. I ask 
unanimous consent that a few of those 
letters which I have at hand be printed 
at this point in the Recorp, as a part of 
my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 


There being no objection, the letters 


were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 
Marcx 14, 1951. 

Dear SENATOR LEHMAN: Will you please use 
your influence to get Wrightsville Beach, 
N. C., declared a military district with frozen 
rents? 

My son, Dr. William B. A. Bentley, lieuten- 
ant, junior grade, USNRMC, is battalion sur- 
geon for the Third Battalion, Sixth Marine 
Regiment. When ordered to Camp Lejeune 
by the Navy in October he was able to find a 
small apartment at Wrightsville Beach for 
his wife and baby. 

There are many families of officers and en- 
listed men living there. Most of their quar- 
ters have never been occupied during the 
winter before. The landlords now plan to 
triple the rents because of the summer sea- 
son. The wives and children will have to 
leave North Carolina, Thir will be bad for 
the men's morale. 

Are you willing to allow the young men 
who are training to protect us all to be 
treated so shabb!!y? 

Sincerely yours, 
DOROTHY ANDERTON BENTLEY 
Mrs. Edward S. Bentley. 


FEBRUARY 23, 1951. 

DEAR SENATOR LEHMAN: Have you had it 
called to your attention lately the deplor- 
able conditions in housing around permanent 
and newly reopened military bases? With 
more men being called back to the services, 
and men being drafted every day it is of vital 
importance that some sort of arrangements 
should be made for their wives and children. 
It's only logical that these men want to have 
their loved ones with them as long as pos- 
sible since the future for all of us is so ques- 
tionable. What has happened to rent ceilings 
in these places? Can't Congress look into 
this? Can't there be something done about 
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providing more adequate base housing? The 
morale of the men and their dependents is 
certainly important to our effort. 

Iam not speaking without experience. Re- 
cently I went apartment hunting with my 
husband, a Navy man stationed in Maryland. 
We looked at one apartment of three rooms, 
a lavatory and shower—the only rooms with 
windows were the front and kitchen. The 
walls were so poorly constructed that we 
could see into the next apartment in the 
kitchen and hear every sound throughout the 
place it was up one flight and rented for 
$75 a month. (The refrigerator was ancient 
and admittedly wasn’t working) but this was 
luxury. Some of the people down there live 
in abandoned chicken houses, sheds, and 
outhouses of all sorts. It seems only officers 
can even afford the miserable apartments. 

This gouging is not saved only for Navy 
men. Dependents of servicemen near Army, 
Navy, and Marine establishments all over the 
Nation are suffering. It is a situation which 
certainly needs looking into. Adequate hous- 
ing and a clamping down on these dollar 
worshipers are “musts.” 

As a voter from New York State I make this 
request for attention to this matter. 

Hoping to hear from you on this, I am, 

Sincerely, 
(Mrs.) Roberta M. Brown. 

To substantiate this request please note 
article on the subject They're Still Gouging 
Soldiers in February Redbook. 


ROCKY POINT CIVIC ASSOCIATION, 
January 23, 1951. 
DEAR MR. LEHMAN: The present world sit- 
uation and the expanding defense program 
have intensified the need for more industrial 
plants. The further expansion of the home- 
building program is unquestionably impera- 
tive as more and more plants expand their 
operations to three shifts. If more homes 
are not constructed and the present pro- 
gram is curtailed, we shall surely imperil the 
defense program unless we provide housing 
for these workers. 
(Miss) Joan K. JOHNSON, 
Secretary. 
MarcH 15, 1951. 
DEAR SENATOR LEHMAN: We have a num- 
ber of enterprises starting up here again 
which were in defense production during 
the last war. In addition, we have the Mc- 
Intosh Engineering Co., which has moved 
into Binghamton. We have local contrac- 
tors who will undertake to build housing 
under the FHA process or otherwise if ma- 
terials can be made available through the 
area by declaring it a defense housing area, 
We have an entirely new plant which is 
projected and will probably be constructed 
during the coming year. In other words, 
this area is going to be extremely active. We 
have approximately 423 families in veterans’ 
temporary housing—housing which is more 
than obsolete and should be demolished. It 
seems to me that there is no question about 
the need, and it is a matter of getting the 
facts to the right people in order to procure 
action. 
Please let me hear from you. 
Very truly yours, 
DONALD W. Kramer, 
Mayor, City of Binghamton, 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, in re- 
cent weeks all of us have seen pictures 
and have heard graphic descriptions of 
the families of servicemen and of de- 
fense workers who have to live in utterly 
incredible and unliveable surroundings— 
without heat, without running water, 
without modern facilities of any kind, in 
crowded and unhealthy squalor. This is 
the price these people are called upon to 
pay for being in the armed services or for 
going to work in defense plants. I do 
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not think this country should tolerate 
such conditions. I do not think we can 
afford to tolerate such conditions. 

The conditions described and com- 
plained of are just a pale reflection of 
what is going to happen as our military 
training program and our defense pro- 
duction program get into high gear. 

All this constitutes justification for 
defense housing legislation and especial- 
ly for making provision in the pending 
bill of $50,000,000 for Government con- 
struction of housing. The authoriza- 
tions in this bill are $1,500,000,000 for 
FHA mortgage insurance for private 
housing and only $50,000,000 for Gov- 
ernment construction. This is a ratio 
of 30 to 1. Only 3 percent of the defense 
housing units to be constructed under 
the terms of this bill will be provided by 
direct Government construction. 

I do not think this is at all adequate, 
Mr. President. I do not think it even be- 
gins to be adequate. But I am willing to 
let this be the pilot program, and to see 
what our experience in the field of hous- 
ing will be in the months ahead. As the 
need is clearly shown, we must be pre- 
pared to increase the Government con- 
struction authorization to the extent 
that private enterprise may be unable to 
meet the need at reasonable rental rates. 

Mr, President, my amendment to te 
committee amendment provides that the 
amount available for public housing shall 
be increased from $50,000,000 to $200,- 
000,000. However, I do not intend to 
press at the present time for the adop- 
ticn of this amendment to the committee 
amendment, because I realize the splen- 
did and devoted service which has been 
rendered by the distinguished chairman 
of the Banking and Currency Committee 
in connection with this measure. I am 
making these remarks and I have tem- 
porarily offered the amendment to the 
committee amendment, merely to show 
what my feelings are in regard to this 
matter. I reserve to myself the right, of 
which I may very well avail myself with- 
in a reasonable time, to suggest that a 
substantially larger amount, possibly as 
great as $200,000,000 or $300,000,000, be 
made available to take care of the pro- 
visions of title III. 

Based upon testimony in the hearings, 
in most areas the rents under the private 
housing program are expected to range 
from $75 to $95, without heat and util- 
ities. The rents are estimated at $90 to 
$110, with utilities. There may be some 
construction with lower rents, but the 
great majority will be in the range I have 
just mentioned. There will be some at 
even higher rents—rents up to $135 and 
$150 a month. 

Because of this probable range of 
rents, there will be many defense workers 
who will be unable to pay for this kind of 
housing. For those who cannot, the 
Government construction program—if it 
is conducted on a sufficiently large 
scale—may provide the answer. It 
should be borne in mind that the sum 
provided in this bill—this very inade- 
quate sum—will cover only 5,000 units 
throughout the Nation, This is a very 
tiny construction program. 

I hope that in order to save valuable 
time in undertaking our defense hous- 
ing program we shall approve the pro- 
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gram in the form in which it has been 
submitted by the committee, which in- ə 
cludes for this purpose an item of 
$50,000,000, which, I repeat, in my opin- 
ion is totally inadequate. I shall vote 
for it but always with the reservation 
that I hope that at a later date a larger 
sum will be made available. 

Mr. President, I withdraw the amend- 
ment I have offered to the committee 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from New 
York to the committee amendment is 
withdrawn. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, first I 
wish to express to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New York my appreciation for 
the very kind remarks he has made 
about the committee and about the bill 
which the committee has reported. 

I feel certain that the Senator from 
New York understands that in this infia- 
tionary period we were pressed from all 
sides in the general desire to keep prices 
down. I personally think that perhaps 
in some instances the committee went a 
little too far; but, after all, the commit- 
tee did the very best it could. Some of 
the members of the committee had dif- 
ferent ideas. Some of the busi-ess or- 
ganizations and some of the labor or- 

were not satisfied; but those 
of us who served on the committee la- 
bored long and hard, and did the very 
best we could. 

I appreciate very much the statement 
the Senator from New York has made, 
and I also appreciate his action ir with- 
drawing his amendment to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

I hope that at a future time we shall 
be able to do more in this respect, al- 
though, of course, I do not know what 
the future holds. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Let me say that I am 
grateful for the Senator's remarks. I 
wish to say even though I am not satis- 
fied with all the provisions of the bill 
that the distinguished chairman of the 
committee has done an excellent job, 
and I am happy to support the pending 
bill, Senate 349. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
committee amendment is open to amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, in 
view of the fact that we are endeavoring 
to work out, between several members of 
the committee, an amendment which 
will take the place of various of the 
amendments which remain, as the Doug- 
las-Bennett amendment, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum, so that we may 
were time to work out such an arrange- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ab- 
sence of a quorum has been suggested, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for a 
quorum call be rescinded, and that fur- 
ther proceedings under the call be sus- 
pended. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
FREAR in the chair), Is there objection 
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to the request of the Senator from South 
Carolina? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I now ask unanimous 
consent that the unanimous consent 
agreement under which the Senate is 
now operating be abrogated, and that 
the Senator from New Jersey IMr. 
SMITH] be recognized. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
would have to object to that request, as 
I do not want to see the unanimous con- 
sent agreement under which we are op- 
erating abrogated, but I should be per- 
fectly willing to have it suspended tem- 
porarily while the Senator from New 
Jersey delivers a speech. 

Mr. MAYBANK. That is what I was 
seeking to accomplish, Mr. President, 
and, if I may, I amend my request ac- 
cordingly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
any objection to the request, as amended, 
of the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. LANGER. Reserving the right to 
object, how much time will the Senator 
from New Jersey desire? 

The PRESIDING . OFFICER. The 
Chair is not advised. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I ask 
30 or 40 minutes—30 minutes plus. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: The 
Senator from New Jersey desires recog- 
nition for not to exceed 40 minutes. 
Is there objection to the request, as 
amended, of the Senator from South 
Carolina? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. The Senator from New 
Jersey. 

INVESTIGATION OF PRACTICES CONCERN- 

ING APPOINTMENTS OF FEDERAL 

JUDGES 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am glad to have an opportunity 
of addressing the Senate for a few mo- 
ments on the question of appointments 
to the Federal judiciary. Having been 
a practicing lawyer, I have given this 
matter a good doal of study over a num- 
ber of years. 

For some time I have been observing 
with considerable apprehension the use 
of certain policies and procedures in the 
nomination of Federal judges that seem 
to me to be undermining the independ- 
ence and integrity of, and the confi- 
dence of the American people in, the 
Federal judiciary. Let me emphasize 
at the outset that I am not necessarily 
attributing the policies and procedures 
to which I object solely to any one polit- 
ical party or Chief Executive. Much of 
the information I shall submit to the 
Senate pertains only to the present ad- 
ministration because I am dealing with 
current problems; but it would not sur- 
prise me to find that similar informa- 
tion could be obtained covering previous 
administrations. I have no desire to lay 
sole blame on any party or individual. 
My objective is rather to bring to light 
certain facts I have developed which 
seem to me to indicate the need for 
thorough investigation and whatever 
corrective action may be found to be ap- 
propriate. I would expect such correc- 
tive action to apply in the future to all 
administrations, regardless of party, 
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With this in mind, let me summarize 
briefly the four points involving the Fed- 
eral judiciary which seem to me to re- 
quire attention. I shall then briefly dis- 
cuss each one of them. The four points 
are: 

First. The obvious and extreme un- 
balance created in the Federal judiciary 
by the nomination and appointment al- 
most exclusively of persons affiliated 
with the administration party. 

Second. The tendency to nominate 
Federal judges without prior consulta- 
tion with the Senators from the State 
or States in which a Federal circuit or 
district judicial vacancy exists. 

Third. The failure to establish recog- 
nized qualification standards for Fed- 
eral judges. 

Fourth. Unreasonable delay in filing 
Federal judgeship vacancies in spite of 
generally congested court calendars. 

1. THE POLITICAL UNBALANCE OF THE FEDERAL 
JUDICIARY 


All of us are aware, in a general way, 
of the fact that for many years—cov- 
ering both Republican and Democratic 
administrations—appointments to the 
Federal judiciary have been made on a 
glaringly partisan basis. In eras when 
there are frequent changes in the politi- 
cal affiliation of the administration, this 
tradition does not result in an unreason- 
able political unbalance among the Fed- 
eral judges at any given time. But in 
eras when one political party remains 
in power for a considerable length of 
time, the unbalance becomes striking, 
and offers strong evidence that political 
affiliation with the party in power is 
one of the major qualifications for nomi- 
nation and appointment. 

We need only look at the statistics 
during the past 18 years to see how sig- 
nificant a qualification, affiliation with 
the administration party has been. 
When the Democratic administration 
took office in March 1933, there was a 
total of 231 Federal judges with life- 
term appointments. Of this total, there 
were 172 Republican judges, 57 Demo- 
cratic, and 2 of unknown affiliation. In 
other words, in March 1933, 74 percent 
were Republicans and 25 percent were 
Democrats. That followed, of course, a 
period of Republican administration. At 
this same time the Supreme Court was 
somewhat better balanced, with 6 Repub- 
lican and 3 Democratic members. It 
is obvious that during the 12 years of 
Republican dominance preceding the ad- 
ministration of Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
the Republicans weighted the Federal 
judiciary in their favor. 

Since 1933, the Democrats have had 
18 years in which to follow this tradi- 
tion of partisan appointments, and they 
have, of course, been successful in 
weighting the Federal judiciary even 
more in their favor than had been done 
by their immediate predecessors. As of 
November 2, 1950, there was a total of 
297 Federal judges with life-term ap- 
pointments. Of this total, there were 
234 Democrats and 63 Republicans. 
Democrats thus held 79 percent of the 
judgeships and Republicans 21 percent, 
as compared with a 74- to 25-percent 
ratio in the opposite direction in 1933. 
The Supreme Court, as we all know, is 
now composed of eight Democrats and 
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one Republican, as compared with a 6 to 


e 3 ratio in the opposite direction in 1933. 


It is particularly significant to note 
statistically just how this change in bal- 
ance was accomplished. The figures 
show that of all the Federal judges ap- 
pointed for life terms between March 4, 
1933, and November 2, 1950, 94 percent 
were Democrats and only 6 percent were 
Republicans. 

Let us consider for a moment the im- 
plications of these figures. They do not 
mean that political affiliation is the only 
qualification for nomination. They do 
mean, however, that affiliation with the 
party of the administration is one of the 
major qualifications for appointment to 
a Federal judgeship since it could hardly 
be coincidence that over a period of 18 
years 94 percent of all Federal judgeship 
appointments should have been made to 
Democrats. 

I submit that this is an extremely un- 
healthy tradition for America, a tradi- 
tion that undermines the independence 
and integrity of one of the three great 
branches of our Government, a tradition 
that can have no reasonable justification 
whatsoever, a tradition that rests upon 
political expediency. Under the Ameri- 
can system of government, a judge is the 
human embodiment of an office dedi- 
cated to impartial justice and fair deal- 
ing, an office which must demand and 
have the highest public respect. The 
high standard demanded of appointees to 
the judicial branch, and their complete 
attachment to things judicial, should not 
be subjected to the disintegrating ero- 
sion of political expediency. Such ero- 
sion is inevitable if affiliation with the 
administration party is considered to be 
one of the most important qualifications 
for appointment. 

Because of the present political unbal- 
ance in our Federal courts, and because 
of provisions for life tenure for most 
Federal judges, it is obvious that any 
standard for a reasonable balance in the 
political affiliation of Federal judges 
could be achieved only by a long-range 
plan consistently followed by all admin- 
istrations over a period of years. It 
would be neither possible nor desirable 
to attempt to achieve such a standard 
overnight. 

The important thing is to reverse the 
present trend toward ever-increasing un- 
balance and to work toward a reasonable 
and practical standard, a standard with 
sufficient flexibility to be realistic but 
with sufficient restrictions to prevent the 
undermining of the independence and 
integrity of the courts through continued 
emphasis on political expediency in ap- 
pointments. 

What should the standard be? What 
is a reasonable balance? The ideal ar- 
rangement, it seems to me, would be to 
have each court either evenly balanced, 
if the number of judgeships is even, or to 
allow the party in power a majority of 
one on each court where the number of 
judgeships is odd and a vacancy occurs 
in the normal course of events. To those 
who consider this suggestion hopelessly 
Utopian I might add that, even if the 
objective were limited to a standard pro- 
viding that a minimum of one-third of 
all Federal judges on any one court 
should have been affiliated with the mi- 
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nority party, it would be a big improve- 
ment over the present situation. 

How could the establishment of such a 
standard be achieved? I should like to 
mention several different approaches, all 
of which will, I hope, be carefully con- 
sidered by the Judiciary Committee. 
Perhaps there are others that I have not 
thought of that would be more appro- 
priate and practical. 

The best approach, of course, would be 
through voluntary action by the Execu- 
tive. We have heard a great deal in re- 
cent months about the necessity of rais- 
ing the moral and ethical standards of 
Government. Certainly the adoption by 
the Executive of a policy designed to 
achieve a better political balance in our 
Federal judiciary would be a welcome 
sign to the people of this country that 
the administration was determined to 
safeguard the independence and integ- 
rity of our Federal judiciary. 

I may say, Mr. President, that I have 
discussed this question with a number of 
distinguished lawyers, and they think 
that some arrangement might be de- 
veloped which would be more agreeable 
all around. 

Let me say here that I am not spe- 
cifically condemning our Federal judi- 
ci^l system. I am accusing no Federal 
judge of malpractice. I am questioning 
no specific appointment. I am merely 
saying that when practically all Federal 
judgeship appointments over a consider- 
able period of time are given, as a matter 
of policy, to men affiliated with one po- 
litical party, I think the inevitable effect 
is to undermine to some extent the in- 
dependence and integrity of the judicial 
branch of our Government. I submit no 
specific evidence that this has, in fact, 
happened, because such a contention 
could obviously arouse violent political 
controversy which would defeat the pur- 
pose of my suggestion. Furthermore, I 
do not think that it is necessary to sub- 
mit such evidence. I believe it is suffi- 
cient to point out that the present situa- 
tion might reasonably be expected to 
have a deleterious effect on our Federal 
judiciary, and to allow harmful influ- 
ences to be exerted which are not in 
keeping with the essential independence 
and integrity of the judicial branch. 

Let me repeat, then, that the most 
desirable corrective action that might 
be taken would be to have the Executive 
voluntarily agree to a plan which would 
result in a reasonable ratio in appoint- 
ments between members of our two 
major parties. I very much hope that 
this will be done. If it were once in- 
augurated voluntarily by an Executive, 
I doubt if any succeeding Executive 
could disregard it with impunity. But 
there are other approaches worth con- 
sidering. It may be desirable for the 
Senate to express its views on this mat- 
ter by formal resolution. It is my hope 
that the Judiciary Committee will ex- 
plore both of these approaches care- 
fully, as well as any others it considers 
practical, and submit its recommenda- 
tions to the Senate. 

For the benefit of those who doubt the 
practicability of anything but the pres- 
ent partisan tradition in judicial ap- 
pointments, I should like to refer briefly 
to the experience in my own State of 
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New Jersey in appointments to State 
courts. New Jersey has had a tradition 
of bipartisan appointments to the State 
judiciary for a number of years and we 
are justifiably proud of the manner in 
which both Democratic and Republican 
administrations have kept faith with the 
tradition. Democratic Governors Moore 
and Edison, and Republican Governors 
Edge and Driscoll, repeatedly empha- 
sized their belief that partisanship must 
be kept out of judicial appointments, 
and they all have practiced what they 
preached. The New Jersey Legislature 
has provided that judges of the county 
court and judges of the district. court 
must be selected on a bipartisan basis. 
There is no requirement that other ju- 
dicial appointments be made on a similar 
basis, but such a procedure has been 
successfully followed for many years. 
The bipartisan nature of State judiciary 
appointments in New Jersey is very 
clearly shown by statistics which have 
been prepared for me and which I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Recorp at this point as part of my 
remarks. 

The statistics are in the form of a 
memorandum showing the situation in 
New Jersey, both before and after the 
new constitution was adopted. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
rancum was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

MEMORANDUM SHOWING BIPARTISANSHIP IN 
New JERSEY STATE JUDICIARY AS OF JANU- 
ary 2, 1951 

REPUBLICAN-DEMOCRATIC BALANCE 

1. Prior to reorganization of judiciary 
under new State consiitution, September 15, 
1948. 

(a) Court of chancery: Chancelor, Re- 
publican; vice chancelors, five Republicans 
and five Democrats. 

(b) Supreme court justices: Five Repub- 
licans, four Democrats. 

(c) Circuit court judges: Seven Republi- 
cans, six Democrats, one vacancy. 

(d) Court of errors and appeals: Three 
Republicans, three Democrats. 

(e) Common pleas and district courts bi- 
partisan by law. 

2. Subsequent to reorganization of judi- 
ciary under State constitution, September 
15, 1948. 

(a) Supreme 
three Democrats. 

(b) Superior court: 14 Republicans, 13 
Democrats. 

(Circuit court and court of errors and 
appeals abolished under new constitution.) 

(c) County and district courts bipartisan 
by law. 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I may 
say, Mr. President, that the new chief 
justice of New Jersey, Arthur Vander- 
bilt, has been a great stickler on this 
point and has insisted that all appoint- 
ments be made on the basis of biparti- 
sanship. He has received wonderful co- 
operation from all members of the 
bench and bar. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Does the Sen- 
ator remember any time in New Jersey 
when that State did not follow a system 
of balanced courts? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I remem- 
ber no time when it did not. I have 
been there since around 1920, and I 


court; Four Republicans, 
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know that we have always taken great 
pride in our system of balanced courts. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I thank the 
Senator, and I commend him for his 
very fine address. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Is it not also true 
that if we do not follow the idea of bal- 
anced courts along political lines, there 
may come about a feeling that the courts 
are We places for political hacks? 

. SMITH of New Jersey. I agree 
win the Senator. I was a practicing 
lawyer for some years and was very 
much disturbed by evidence which might 
well lead the public to such a belief. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Is not the tend- 
ency, both in the case of State courts 
and of the lower Federal courts, to put 
such appointments on a nonpartisan 
basis? I remember that in Wayne 
County a few years ago, when I was on 
the bench in that county, there was a 
movement away from the partisan idea 
in the election of judges to a nonparti- 
san idea, for the purpose of bringing 
about balance in the courts and not 
having purely political courts. Does not 
the Senator find that to be the tendency? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I think 
that is true, and I am very glad the dis- 
tinguished Senator has brought out that 
point as part of the discussion. We are 
discussing a vitally important subject. I 
think there is nothing more important 
than to think in terms of a nonpartisan 
judiciary. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, if we 
are to preserve the philosophy that our 


-Government is a government of law, not 


of men, we must see to it that the judi- 
ciary remains free, even in matters af- 
fecting appointments to the judiciary. 
It is, therefore, very vital to start with 
the question of appointments, rather 
than try to start after appointments 
have been made and the nominees sit on 
the bench. Does not the Senator agree? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I agree 
with the Senator entirely. That is the 
point of my address today, and I intend 
to make suggestions on how the approach 
should be made. 

Mr. FERGUSON. As a former mem- 
ber of the judiciary, I wish to say that 
I think the Senator is rendering a very 
great service to the United States by 
making his address, particularly in the 
light of what has transpired in the last 
18 to 20 years with reference to appoint- 
ments to the judiciary. It is no answer 
to say that it was done in other admin- 
istrations, because I contend it is clearly 
wrong whether it is done by a Republi- 
can or a Democratic administration. It 
is important to maintain a balance so 
that there may be free courts, which can 
render judgments according to law, and 
not according to political philosophy. Is 
that not correct? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I thank 
the Senator. In the opening portion of 
my remarks I pointed out that during 
the period of Republican ascendancy 
there was a distribution which was as 
blameworthy as the distribution which 
we find today. Iam not making a politi- 
cal speech. 

Mr, FERGUSON, I understand. 
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Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Iam ad- 
dressing my remarks, as the Senator re- 
alizes and as he has stated, in an effort 
to develop some improved procedures 
and policies with respect to our Federal 
judicial appointments. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Is not the appoint- 
ment of judges a good place to have 
bipartisanship? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. 
I thank the Senator. 

This bipartisan tradition in the New 
Jersey State courts may be contrasted 
with the situation in the Federal courts 
in the third circuit, of which New Jer- 
sey is a part. There is a total of 7 
circuit judges and 23 district judges in 
this circuit. Not one of the circuit 
judges is a Republican, and only five of 
the district judges are Republicans. 
Therefore, in the third circuit, less than 
17 percent of the Federal judges are 
Republicans, which is even worse than 
the situation in the country as a whole. 

In the State of New Jersey itself there 
is a total of six Federal judgeships, all 
of them in the district court. At the 
present time, four of these judgeships 
are occupie by Democrats, one by a 
Republican, and one is vacant. Thus 
only 17 percent of the Federal judge- 
ships in the State are occupied by 
Republicans. 

Under the prevailing system I can well 
understand, as the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Michigan has said, why sub- 
stantially the same situation prevailed 
when Republicans were in control. 
However, those of us who believe in fac- 
ing the issue feel that we should get 
both sides to realize how threatening it 
is to our security if we allow a situation 
to continue where aspersion can be cast 
on our Federal judiciary because of 
partisanship in appointments, 

I come now to my second point. 

2. FAILURE TO CONSULT WITH SENATORS CON- 
CERNED PRIOR TO NOMINATION 

Recently a Federal judgeship vacancy 
in the New Jersey District of the Third 
Circuit was filled by nomination and 
appointment of a Democrat. Neither 
the junior Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. HENDRICKSON] nor I were asked at 
any time by the Executive for our advice, 
nor were we consulted in any way by the 
Executive in connection with this nomi- 
nation. Our first knowledge as to the 
identity of the nominee was acquired 
from an article in the newspapers based 
on a White House announcement. Al- 
though both my colleague and I specifi- 
cally requested prior consultation with 
the Executive in this case, as well as 
an opportunity to study reports or other 
information pertaining to qualifications 
on which the nomination was based, both 
of these requests were ignored. 

I am well aware that the Constitution 
does not spell out in detail the procedure 
for the implementation of the general 
powers contained in the advice and 
consent clause. It is perfectly clear, 
however, that the appointment power 
is a dual power, requiring positive ac- 
tion by both the President and the Sen- 
ate. The President has the constitu- 
tional power to nominate any individual 
he chooses and the Senate has the con- 
stitutional power to decide whether the 


I agree, 
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nominee should be confirmed for ap- 
pointment. 

Obviously this dual nature of the ap- 
pointment power raises the possibility of 
conflicts between the President and the 
Senate. Such conflicts are not always 
avoidable, but any procedural steps 
which can be set up to limit the conflicts 
to those cases which cannot be resolved 
by a full discussion of the facts prior to 
the submission of. the nomination are 
certainly both extremely desirable and 
quite within the spirit and intent of the 
Constitution. 

We can, I think, be even more explicit 
than this, since the Senate has repeated- 
ly maintained that the advice and con- 
sent clause embodies the concept of prior 
consultation. I am sure that most Sen- 
ators will recall occasions on which the 
Senate has overwhelmingly rejected 
judgeship nominations precisely because 
of the failure of the President to consult 
with the Senators directly concerned be- 
fore submitting the nominations. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. Would the Senator 
from New Jersey consider it to be de- 
sirable to have the President release to 
the Senate information on the nominee 
which has been gathered by an agency 
prior to confirmation by the Senate? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I think 
it would be very desirable. 

Mr. WATKINS. The Senator realizes, 
does he not, that when the President 
makes a nomination the FBI makes, for 
the President, an investigation of the 
nominee? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I am so 
advised. 

Mr. WATKINS. The Senate itself is 
not given such information. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I am so 
advised. My colleague and I endeavored 
to get information on a recent nomina- 
tion, and we were told that it would go 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, as it 
probably did. We did not raise any ob- 
jection to this nomination, because we 
wanted to expedite the appointment 
which had already been long delayed. 
However, we were unable to get such in- 
formation which we, as the two Sena- 
tors from New Jersey, felt we were en- 
titled to have. If we had been asked 
any penetrating questions with respect 
to the nominee we would not have been 
able to answer them. We should have 
been informed in advance of the nomi- 
nation being made and sent to the 
Senate. 

Mr. WATKINS. There was a recent 
case in Utah in which a subcommittee 
of the Committee on the Judiciary made 
an investigation. It held hearings and 
took over a thousand pages of testimony. 
The testimony was kept secret, and the 
senior Senator from Utah could not even 
discuss the information on the floor of 
the Senate when the nomination was 
before the Senate, because the commit- 
tee had ordered the testimony to be kept 
secret. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I was not 
aware of the fact. I am glad the Sen- 
ator has brought out the information. 
He can very well see what I am driving 
at. 
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Mr. WATKINS. I think it is assumed 
that the chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee may see the FBI reports, and no 
one else. It seems to me it presents a 
situation which should be corrected so 
that the Senate may have before it full 
information on a nominee when it con- 
siders confirmation. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I am 
offering a resolution, in cooperation with 
my colleague, which deals with the sub- 
ject. We hope that the procedure may 
be reformed. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I think the RECORD 
should be clear that the FBI report on 
a nominee for a judgeship, as in the case 
of any other nominee whose nomination 
must be confirmed by the Senate, is not 
open to inspection of the Committee on 
the Judiciary or of a subcommittee. 
The only person who is entitled to see 
the report is the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. I am sure he 
frequently finds himself in a position of 
feeling not quite at ease because of the 
fact that he is the only one who is en- 
titled to see the report. I am sure he 
feels that the whole committee and the 
subcommittee should be able to look at 
the report before either committee is 
asked to confirm a nomination. Such a 
report is not always made before the 
nomination is made by the President. 
The President, as I understand, makes 
the nomination with the advice and con- 
sent of the national committee. In 
other words, he looks to those who are 
in power politically in a State. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. The Sen- 
ator means the national committee of 
the political party in power? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes; of the party 
in power. After the President makes 
the nomination he has an FBI report 
made on the nominee. Then the 
national committee must be consulted. 
But no one is allowed to see the report 
except the chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee. 

I share the view of the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Watkins]. How is the Judi- 
ciary Committee to pass upon a nom- 
ination, and effectively give advice and 
consent without knowing what the facts 
are, without having the employees neces- 
sary to make an investigation, which 
would be a duplication of the FBI in- 
vestigation? How can we make a report 
to the Senate, and how can the Senate 
pass upon the question if we are kept 
from even seeing the FBI report? I 
know that on several occasions prior to 
the present rule the Senator from Mich- 
igan was able to see the report, and 
because he saw the report, the facts were 
brought out in the Judiciary Committee. 
On two occasions confirmation was not 
had. But the rule as now established 
by the Department of Justice and the 
President of the United States is that 

*no one except the chairman of the com- 
mittee may see the reports. I wished 
to make the Recorp clear on that point. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Iam very 
glad the Senator has made that point 
clear for the Recorp, because in sub- 
mitting the resolution for reference to 
the committee, I am personally very 
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hopeful that these matters will be looked 
into, and that some remedial steps will 
be developed. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. I should like to ob- 
serve that in the case to which I in- 
vited the Senator’s attention, after the 
hearing was held the files were kept in 
secret in the Judiciary Committee, and 
no one outside the Judiciary Commit- 
tee could see the files. I happened to 
be from the State which was concerned, 
and I was permitted to see them because 


I had-already heard the testimony. But 


I could not use them. No Senator out- 
side the Judiciary Committee could see 
the result of the investigation, and I was 
unable to use on the floor of the Senate 
any of the facts developed by the reports 
except what I got from the witnesses 
before they actually testified. 

The whole thing was in secret. I do 
not object to executive sessions on these 
matters, but it seems to me that if it 
is worth while to hold an investigation 
and if there is sufficient reason for hold- 
ing it, in fairness to the nominee the 
report of the testimony should be made 
available to the entire Senate. That, of 
course is a criticism of our own Senate 
procedure, and not particularly a criti- 
cism of the executive branch. 

What we have been talking about, in 
the main, is that the Executive will not 
give to the Senate the information which 
he has acquired through the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. In most cases 
it requires considerable time to investi- 
gate a nominee, obtain the facts, and 
present them to the President. The only 
way we could ever match such an in- 
vestigation would be to have a compara- 
ble agency in the Senate to investigate 
nominees. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. The Sena- 
tor very ably presents important facts 
which should be considered by the Judi- 
ciary Committee in reviewing the entire 
question and determining what our pro- 
cedure should be. 

Let me refer to the two occasions re- 
cently in which the Senate rejected 
nominations by the President because 
Senators from the States concerned were 
not consulted. 

In February 1939, the Senate rejected 
the nomination of Mr. Roberts to a Fed- 
eral judgeship in the State of Virginia 
by a vote of 72-9 because the Senators 
from Virginia had not been consulted 
by the Executive prior to the nomination. 
The distinguished former Senator from 
Utah, Mr. Thomas, then emphasized the 
basis for that rejection in a forceful and 
convincing discussion of the proper in- 
terprétation of the advice and consent 
clause. 

More recently, on August 9, 1950, the 
Senate unanimously rejected the nomi- 
nation of Mr. Switzer to a Federal judge- 
ship in the State of Iowa because the 
Senators from Iowa had not been con- 
sulted by the Executive prior to the nom- 
ination. At that time the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE] reiterated the dual 
nature of the appointive power under 
the advice and consent clause, and 
stressed the necessity of prior consulta- 
tion as a means of avoiding unnecessary 
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conflict between Congress and the Ex- 
ecutive. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. I take it the Sena- 
tor is of the opinion that the President 
ought to consult Senators from the 
States involved prior to appointments. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I agree 
with the Senator. 

Mr. WATKINS. Does the Senator 
extend that principle to include the Sen- 
ators of the opposite political party from 
that of the President? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I should 
say that if the President is contemplat- 
ing an appointment in my State, even 
though he happens to be a Democrat 
and my colleague and I are both Repub- 
licans, and whether he contemplates the 
appointment of a Democrat or of a Re- 
publican, he should consult with the 
Senators from the State of New Jersey 
as to the qualifications of the appointee. 

Mr. WATKINS. Suppose only one 
Senator from the State were a Repub- 
lican? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I should 
say that the President should consult 
with both Senators from the State as 
to the qualifications of a judge. 

Mr. WATKINS. In the case to which 
I referred, involving an appointment in 
Utah a year ago, the President did not 
even consult with the junior Senator 
from Utah. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. In my 
judgment he should have consulted with 
the junior Senator from Utah. The jun- 
ior Senator from Utah had a responsibil- 
ity to the Senate, because he was a 
Member of this body, and the advice 
and consent of the Senate was required. 

Mr. WATKINS. I felt the same way 
about it, but I was not given that cour- 
tesy by the President. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. When the Presi- 
dent, whether he be a Republican or a 
Democrat, fails and refuses to consult 
with the Senators from the State in- 
volved, no matter what their political 
affiliations may be, and consults only 
with those of his own political party in 
the State, he conveys the idea to the 
public that a judgeship is a political 
patronage matter; and from that stand- 
point alone he undermines the judiciary 
as an institution. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I agree 
with the Senator. That is in part the 
reason for my remarks here today. I 
want to urge the President to correct 
the situation, and to take the whole 
question of Federal appointments out 
of the realm of partisan politics. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I should 
like to complete my statement, but I 
yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. I have only one fur- 
ther question I should like to ask. Is 
there any pretense at the present time, 
in the present administration, that the 
judiciary ought to be more or less a non- 
partisan institution? Is not appoint- 
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ment to the judiciary strictly a political 
question? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I have 
discussed the principle with the Attor- 
ney General, to see if we could not come 
to some line of agreement. The Attor- 
ney General agrees fully with the prin- 
ciple which I am discussing. I am hop- 
ing only that these remarks may help 
to put into practice some procedures in 
line with those principles. With my 
colleague [Mr. HENDRICKSON] I am sub- 
mitting a resolution for reference to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, of which 
the distinguished Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Fercuson] and my colleague 
are both members. I hope the result 
will be to map out a program which will 
accomplish the objectives we are dis- 
cussing with regard to judicial appoint- 
ments. 

Mr. WATKINS. As a member of that 
committee, I wish the Senator the best 
of success; but I am very skeptical. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I apolo- 
gize for not mentioning the Senator 
from Utah as a member of the Judiciary 
Committee. This subject will be before 
his committee in the very near future. 

Mr. WATKINS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Continu- 
ing with my statement, on the basis of 
the expressed view of the Senate in these 
and other cases, my colleague and I con- 
sidered seriously raising an objection to 
the New Jersey nomination to which I 
have already referred. I am frank to 
say that we decided not to do so for two 
reasons: First, because there had al- 
ready been a delay of over 15 months in 
making a nomination to fill this vacancy 
in spite of a heavily congested calendar 
in the district—I shall refer to this de- 
lay again later—and, second, because we 
felt it was more appropriate to raise this 
issue of prior consultation on its own 
merits without basing our argument on 
a single case and thus, of necessity, sin- 
gling out a single individual for criti- 
cism and investigation. 

It seems to me reasonably simple for 
the executive and legislative branches to 
work out cooperatively a procedure for 
prior consultation. Such a procedure 
would, in my judgment, involve the fol- 
lowing steps: 

First. The Senators from the State 
where the vacency exists should be offi- 
cially informed by the executive of the 
vacancy and requested to submit to the 
executive the names of qualified candi- 
dates, with such supporting data as they 
see fit, for consideration along with the 
names of qualified candidates suggested 
by other sources. 

Second. The executive should subse- 
quently notify Sena‘ors of the names 
of candidates who are being actively 
considered for nomination to positions 
in the State of such Senators, and sup- 
ply them with full information as to the 
qualifications and character of the 
candidates. 

Third. The executive should arrange 
a meeting with the appropriate Sen- 
ators, that is, Senators from the States 
concerned, prior to the final selection of 
a nominee, so that an attempt may be 
made to reach agreement. 

Fourth. If agreement is not reached, 
the executive would of course retain the 
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sole responsibility and duty to submit 
to the Senate the namc of a candidate 
whom it considers qualified. But the 
Senators of the State concerned would, 
of course, have the right to present to 
the Judiciary Committee and to the 
Senate all the facts bearing on the case. 

I hope the Judiciary Committee will 
give careful consideration to this sugges- 
tion which I feel would best carry out 
the intent and spirit of the advice and 
consent clause of the Constitution with- 
out limiting ny of the powers contained 
therein. 

3. FAILURE TO ESTABLISH RECOGNIZED QUALIFI- 
CATION STANDARDS FOR FEDERAL JUDGES 

Federal judges are constitutional offi- 
cers whose qualifications are not specif- 
cally defined in the Constitution. Since 
the President must, in the last analysis, 
select those to be nominated for judge- 
ships and since the Senate must confirm 
this selection before appointment, it is 
obvious that qualification standards are, 
in fact, applied both by the President 
and the Senate. In the absence of any 
mutually recognized set of standards, 
carefully worked out after thorough 
study, each case tends to be handled to 
some extent on an ad hoc basis, with no 
available yardstick against which all 
prospective candidates may be measured. 
Political and personal pressures are in- 
evitably exerted in connection with all 
nominations to important Government 
positions, and especially in connection 
with nominations to Federal judgeships, 
which traditionally are positions of great 
prestige. Such pressures are not neces- 
sarily bad and it would be futile to at- 
tempt to eliminate them, but they should 
not be allowed to play a major role in 
the appointment of our judges. The 
only way, in my judgment, to prevent 
this from happening is to establish a 
reasonable set of qualification standards 
which would be recognized at least by 
the Senate, and preferably by both the 
Executive and the Senate. 

I have indicated that such standards 
require careful study. I do not presume 
to have given this matter sufficient study 
to make even a tentative proposal as to 
what the standards should be. It would 
seem obvious that all individuals ap- 
pointed to Federal judgeships should be 
lawyers with recognized law degrees, 
should have had a reasonable amount of 
court experience, and should be of high 
moral character and unquestioned loy- 
alty to the United States. No doubt 
there are other necessary qualifications 
and refinements of those I have men- 
tioned which would be desirable in ad- 
dition. I hope the Judiciary Committee 
will consider this problem carefully and 
obtain the advice of the various bar as- 
sociations and other appropriate groups 
in working it out. 

4. UNREASONABLE DELAYING IN FILLING FEDERAL 
JUDGESHIP VACANCIES 

This ‘s a matter of great importance to 
my State of New Jersey, 

In spite of a heavily congested calen- 
dar in the New Jersey district of the 
third circuit, it recently took the Presi- 
dent 15 months to select a nominee for 
a vacancy created by Public Law 205 of 
the Eighty-first Congress on August 3, 
1949, in order to expedite the handling 
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of business in the district. I have pre- 
viously referred to this delay as one of 
the reasons why my colleague (Mr. 
HENDRICKSON] and I did not object to the 
nomination when it was finally sent to 
the Senate, in spite of the fact that the 
Executive had ignored our requests to 
consult with him concerning the selec- 
tion of a nominee. I shall not discuss 
in detail the reasons for this delay, ex- 
cept to say that the information avail- 
able to me indicates quite clearly that it 
was totally unjustified and indicative of 
the unfoitunate importance that has 
been attached to the political affiliation 
of prospective nominees. 

In other words, it was very definitely a 
battle within the Democratic Party in 
the State of New Jersey over the candi- 
date, and that held up the nomination 
for 15 months. 

The important point, however, is that 
the delay occurred and that it is not the 
only case in the past few years when 
Federal judgeship nominations in var- 
ious parts of the country have been held 
up for very extended periods. Since 
April 2, 1948, there have been 15 cases 
where the lapse of time between the date 
a vacancy occurred and the date a nomi- 
nation was sent to the Senate exceeded 
6 months. In 5 of these cases the delay 
exceeded 12 months, including 1 of 
over 17 months, 1 of over 16 months, 
1 of over 15 months, and 1 of over 13 
months. 

These delays have occurred in spite of 
a general condition of congestion in 
nearly all Federal courts during this 
period. Let me cite, for example, the 
congestion existing in two specific courts 
where long delays took place. The 17- 
month delay occurred between August 
1939 and February 1951 in the northern 
district of Ohio, where, for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1950, the median time in- 
terval between filing and disposition of a 
case was 14.7 months as compared with 
a median of 11.2 months for all districts 
in the United States. The 15-month 
delay occurred between August 1949 and 
November 1950 in the New Jersey dis- 
trict—my State—where, for the year 
ending June 30, 1950, the median time 
interval between filing and disposition of 
a case was 19.8 months as compared to 
the national median of 11.2 months. I 
need only add the oft-quoted maxim 
that justice delayed is often justice 
denied. Such delays as these seems to 
me to be entirely unwarranted and to re- 
quire very careful investigation by the 
Judiciary Committee to determine what 
should be done to prevent them. 

CONCLUSION 


I have tried to be as objective as possi- 
ble in discussing what I consider to be 
extremely significant problems involv- 
ing the independence and integrity of 
and the confidence of the American peo- 
ple in our Federal judiciary. These are 
complex problems and I have not pre- 
sumed to analyze them thoroughly or to 
have suggested final solutions. I think 
this job properly belongs to the Judici- 
ary Committee. My colleague [Mr, 
HENDRICKSON] and I are therefore sub- 
mitting a Senate resolution authorizing 
and directing a full and complete inves- 


tigation and study by the Judiciary Com- 
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mittee or the questions I have raisea. 
The committee is directed to report to 
the Senate at the earliest practicable 
date the results of its investigation and 
study, together with such recommenda- 
tions for legislative or other action as 
the committee may deem desirable. 

On behalf of myself and my colleague, 
the junior Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr, HENDRICKSON], I ask unanimous 
consent to submit a resolution and re- 
quest that it be properly referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Nrxon in the chair). Without objection, 
the resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The resolution (S. Res. 123) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, or any duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof, is authorized and directed to make 
a full and complete study and investigation 
with respect to any practices, procedures, or 
legislative provisions concerning appoint- 
ments to the Federal judiciary which should 
be adopted, modified, or abandoned in an 
effort to preserve and promote the inde- 
pendence and integrity of, and the confi- 
dence of the American people in the Fed- 
eral judiciary, including, but not limited to, 
those practices and procedures which relate 
to— 


(1) The political affiliation of persons nom- 
inated for appointment to the Federal 
judiciary; 

(2) The proper interpretation of the ad- 
vice-and-consent clause in the Constitution, 
with particular reference to consultation 
prior to nomination between the President 
and Senators from the State or States in 
which vacancies proposed to be filled by such 
nominations exist; 

(3) The delay in filling vacancies; and 

(4) The utilization of minimum qualifi- 
cation standards in connection with nomina- 
tions and confirmations. 

The committee shall report to the Senate at 
tre earliest practicable time the result of its 
study and investigation, together with such 
recommendations for legislative or other ac- 
tion as the committee may deem desirable. 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that I may ad- 
dress myself to the Senate for not ex- 
ceeding 10 minutes on the resolution just 
submitted by my distinguished colleague. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. At the outset, 
Mr. President, I desire to commend my 
colleague, the senior Senator from New 
Jersey, upon the presertation he has 
just made of this important subject. He 
has covered it very thoroughly, and I 
know that the thought-provoking dis- 
cussion we have had from him will serve 
to enlighten both the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the Senate and the Senate 
as a whole. 

Mr. President, the general purpose of 
the resolution now being submitted by 
the senior and junior Senators from New 
Jersey is to afford the Senate an oppor- 
tunity to exercise statesman-like judg- 
ment in protecting and fostering judicial 
balance and integrity in the courts of 
the Nation. 

The four specific objectives of the reso- 
lution are, First, to establish precedents 
or working formulas for maintaining an 
atmosphere of political balance and in- 
tegrity in the judiciary as well as high 
standards of competence; second, to 
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focus the attention of the Senate on the 
need for proper application of the advice 
and consent clause; third, to record the 
demand of the Senate that the work of 
the judicial branch be not impaired by 
undue delays in filling vacancies; and, 
fourth, to provide standards which will 
apprise the President, in advance, of the 
minimum qualifications requisite to con- 
firmation by the Senate. 

Turning to the first point relating to 
balance, it is well known that Presidents 
in the past have attempted to appoint 
men who would msintain an attitude on 
the bench favorable to the policies of 
their administration. The late Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt made such attempts and, 
for the most part, succeeded. 

That such attempts could be made, 
stems from the fact that the Constitu- 
tion contains no express provision with 
regard to affiliation or competence. 
However, this omission is not in itself 
controlling, for with the Constitution, as 
with a statute or other written instru- 
ment, what is reasonably implied, is as 
much a part of it as what is expressed— 
Dillon v. Glass ((1921) 256 U. S. 368, 
373). 

The senior Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. SmirH) has already analyzed the 
figures and percentages as they pertain 
to Federal judgeships. From 1933 to 
1950, of all the Federal judges appointed 
for life terms, 94 percent were Democrats 
and only 6 percent were Republicans, 

I urge very strongly that the Senate 
face up to its obligations with regard to 
the exercise of its specific power to ad- 
vise and consent so that balance and 
competency in the judicial branch be es- 
tablished and maintained. 

The Constitution—article II, section 2, 
clause 2—states that the President shall 
nominate and, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, shall appoint 
judges of the Supreme Court and other 
officers. The latter term naturally in- 
cludes district and circuit judges—Col- 
lins Case ((1878) 14 Ct. Cl. 568, 574). 
History reveals that the founding fa- 
thers intended to avoid the possibility of 
a situation which could lead to a purely 
Presidential patronage arrangement. 
The aim was that dignity, energy, and 
strength should characterize the appoin- 
tees who were to adjudicate the law. 
Advice and consent, of necessity, then, 
are something more than blind approval. 
If in the exercise of its power the Sen- 
ate prescribes qualifications and there- 
by limits the appointment to persons of 
high caliber, it cannot be criticized if by 
that limitation it achieves the desired ob- 
jectives of balance, ability, and integrity 
in judicial appointments. 

In addition to the foregoing objectives, 
there should be agreement on the part 
of the Senators to force the President 
to, make timely nominations. Crowded 
court dockets, due to delay in appoint- 
ments, produce stale litigation and are 
conducive to inferior judicial perform- 
ance. The rejection of a nomination for 
failure to meet the standards should 
impel the President to more careful con- 
sideration of fitness, without undue pro- 
crastination, to the end that the work of 
the court shall remain current. 

I come now to the delicate matter of 
prescribing qualifications. At the 
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outset, I acknowledge that in the case 
of constitutional officers, for which enu- 
merated qualifications are not to ke 
found within the four corners of the 
Constitution, Congress cannot by law 
prescribe qualifications. The Constitu- 
tion provided qualifications for the Pres- 
ident, Senators and Representatives, 
but not for judges. Informal attempts 
have been made to regularize to a limited 
degree the practice in this field. In the 
Eightieth Congress the distinguished 
senior Senator from Wisconsin IMr. 
Witry] then chairman of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, went on record as 
favoring the following general stand- 
ards: One, able and qualified persons 
shall be appointed to the courts; two, 
appointments shall not be distributed as 
favors for political services, so that poli- 
ticians without substantial legal back- 
grounds and other appropriate qualifica- 
tions will not secure places on the bench; 
and, three, full weight shall be given to 
the opinions of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation and other recognized legal groups 
as to recommendations for judicial 
office—nomination of judges (1947), 33 
A. B. A. J. 110. These proposed stand- 
ards are a worthy beginning. To them 
should be added others which will insure 
that persons appointed to the bench will 
possess the vision, professional skill, and 
judicial temperament which are neces- 
sary if this Government is to remain a 
government of laws, and not of men. 
The advice and consent clause in the 
United States Constitution has all too 
frequently been ignored by the President. 
Our Chief Executive should not continue 
to disregard the prerogatives of the Sen- 
ate. In the past he has permitted po- 
litical differences within his own party 
‘to interfere with the prompt making of 
proper nominations of judges to the Fed- 
eral bench. The Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary, of which I am proud to 
have the honor to be a member, should 
welcome the resolution submitted today 
by the senior Senator from New Jersey 
and myself. Iam confident that a thor- 
ough study and investigation along non- 
partisan lines will result in the taking of 
corrective action which will preserve and 
promote the independence and integrity 
of, and the confidence of the American 
people in, the Federal judiciary. 
THE NEED FOR ADEQUATE SUPPORT OF 
GENERAL MAcARTHUR AND THE UNITED 
NATIONS FORCES IN KOREA 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WHIRRT. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from Califor- 
nia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Nrxon in the chair), The Senator from 
California is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, the 
situation in the Far East is receiving a 
great deal of attention on the part of 
the American people. Certainly by this 
time every American and every Member 
of the Congress of the United States 
recognizes that the action in Korea is 
no mere police action. The casualties 


the total number of casualties in the 
Revolutionary War, the War of 1812, the 
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can War, all combined. The casualties 
in Korea to date exceed the total num- 
ber of casualties suffered by the United 
States in the first year of World War II. 

In some quarters overseas, as well as 
in the United States, there has been a 
great deal of criticism of the Supreme 
Commander of the Allied forces in Korea. 
Because of this situation, yesterday I is- 
sued a statement which I should like to 
read into the Recorp at this point, and 
then I should like to make some brief 
comments regarding it. 

I read now the statement I issued yes- 
terday: 

It now appears that the “hatchet men” 
of the administration have been turned loose 
to undermine the position of Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur and to force a reprimand or recall, 

The policies of the State Department have 
greatly contributed to Communist domina- 
tion of a large part of Asia. Continual in- 
terference by the diplomats in Washington, 
London, and Lake Success with sound mili- 
tary strategy places a burden on our respon- 
sible commanders which is unfair and in- 
tolerable. 

Reliable information is available that the 
State Department has not changed its basic 
position against giving effective aid to the 
National Government of the Republic of 
China despite some public relations juggling 
which took place some months ago and re- 
sulted in personnel changes in the Far East- 
ern Division. 

The State Department in Washington and 
at Lake Success has devoted more energy to 
placating Great Britain and India than to 
the all-out support of our fighting men in 
Korea. 

Communist China is the aggressor in Korea 
and is making war upon the forces of the 
free world attempting to establish a system 
of international law and order in the Far 
East. It is no longer tolerable to expect our 
men to fight and die while the aggressor is 
allowed to remain safe in his lair. 

Our Armed Forces in Korea are entitled to 
ali-out support. Vacillation and appease- 
ment can only lead to disaster in both Asia 
and Europe. The Nation now is confronted 
with the choice between the far eastern poli- 
cies of the Secretary of State, Dean Acheson, 
or Gen. Douglas MacArthur. Both cannot be 
right. 

Now is the time for th. President to remove 
Secretary Acheson, and not General Mac- 
Arthur. With new leadership in the State 
Department and in its Far Eastern Division, 
our fighting men in Korea will get the whole- 
hearted support from this Government, to 
which they are entitled. It will also serve 
notice on the other United Nations members 
to start carrying their full share cf the load 
and to stop “playing footsie” with the enemy 
by trading with him at the same time he is 
inflicting casualties on the United Nations 
forces. 


Mr. President, the able Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. O’Conor] has performed 
outstanding work in trying to plug some 
of the loopholes which permit of the ship- 
ment of strategic materials from the 
United States to Communist China. Of 
course, the United States has no juris. 
diction over the shipments which are oc- 
curring from other United Nations mem- 
bers or other sections of the world. But, 
Mr. President, I submit that the record 
is indisputable that as of today various 
strategic materials, including rubber, oil, 


cotton, automobile trucks, steel, copper, 
in Korea up until the present time exceed 


and, I believe also, some munitions of war 
are being sent into Communist China. 
Mr. President, it is an intolerable sit- 


Mexican War, and the Spanish-Ameri- uation that there should be American 
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and other United Nations soldiers fight- 
ing and dying in Korea when some of 
the material which upholds the power 
of the Chinese Communists to make war 
is being shipped them by United Nations 
members. I hope that the Senate of the 
United States will not relax its vigilance, 
and that the matter will have continued 
attention. I think the time has come 
when we must stop talking about it and 
must take some action to make our al- 
lies realize that they should begin to 
support our war effort in Korea, not to 
give aid and comfort to the enemy, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Snader, its assistant 
reading clerk, announced that the House 
had passed a bill (H. R. 3336) to suspend 
certain import taxes on copper, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Sen- 


ate. 
HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 3336) to suspend cer- 
tain import taxes on copper, was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE HOUSING AND COM- 
MUNITY FACILITIES AND SERVICES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 349) to assist the provision 
of housing and community facilities and 
services required in connection with the 
national defense. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment, which I offer, 
and which I ask to have read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In the com- 
mittee amendment on page 80, it is pro- 
posed to add a new section 209, reading 
as follows: 

Sec. 209. Amend section 8 (b) 2 of the Na- 
tional Housing Act, as amended, by— 

1. Inserting following the figure $4,750 the 
words “per family unit.” 

2. By striking the words “single-family” 
and substituting in lieu thereof “one or two 
family.” 

3. By striking in the first proviso the fol- 
lowing: 

“$4,250, except that the Commissioner may, 
by regulation increase this amount to not to 
exceed $5,000 in any geographical area that 
he finds that cost levels so require and shall 
not exceed 85.” : 

And by substituting in lieu thereof the 
figure 90.“ 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I in- 
vite the attention of the manager of the 
pending bill, the Senator from South 
Carolina, and also the Senator from 
Alabama and the Senator from Utah. 

This amendment proposes to amend 
title I of the Federal Housing Act. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield very briefly, I may say 
I do not know anything about the 
amendment. 

Mr. WHERRY. I wish to explain it. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The amendment has 
not yet been printed. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

Mr. MAYBANE. May we have the 
amendment read again by the clerk? I 
did not hear the first reading of it. 

Mr, WHERRY. I have just had it 
read by the clerk, and, if the Senator 


does not mind, I shall explain it. There 
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are three sections to the amendment; 
first: 
On page 80, add a new section 209— 


This is the new language: 


Sec. 209. Amend section 8 (b) 2 of the Na- 
tional Housing Act, as amended. 


That is in title I of the Federal Hous- 
ing Act. The Senator will have to get 
it from the act itself. 

1. By inserting following the figures $4,750 
the words “per family unit.” 


That is, a single-family unit. 

2. By striking the words “single-family” 
and substituting in lieu thereof “one- or two- 
family.” 


And— 

3. By striking in the first proviso the fol- 
lowing: 

“$4,250 except that the Commissioner may, 
by regulation increase this amount to not to 
exceed $5,000 in any geographical area that 
he finds that cost levels so require, and shall 
not exceed 85.” 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. Is that clear? 

Mr. MAYBANK. It is very clear, but 
does it have anything to do with the 
defense housing bill? 

Mr, WHERRY. Yes it does. 

Mr. MAYBANK. What has it to do 
with defense housing? 

Mr. WHERRY. I shall endeavor to 
explain it to the Senator. I have been 
told by the distinguished Senator from 
Utah that what I am attempting to do 
is included in the bill. I want to be 
sure. I do not think it is, but if the 
Senator can satisfactorily explain it to 
me, and will show that the amendment 
is unnecessary, I say now that I shall 
be glad to withdraw it. But I want to 
be sure that the purpose is accomplished. 

Mr. President, the amendment pro- 
poses to revise section 8 of title I of 
the National Housing Act now in effect. 
Mr. President, may I have the Sena- 
tor’s attention? I should like to have 
the attention of the Senator from South 
Carolina, for I want to be sure that he 
understands the purpose of the amend- 
ment, because I think it represents some- 
thing which the chairman himself would 
have liked to do. This amendment re- 
vises section 8 of title I of the National 
Housing Act now in effect, to make it 
available for two-family as well as one- 
family houses, retaining the same cost 
limits per unit as now prevail in that 
section, The amendment makes a 
builder eligible for a commitment but 
at a lower ratio of loan to value than 
is available to an owner-occupant. If 
a builder becomes the mortgagor he may 
have a 90-percent mortgage which will 
enable him to hold the property for rent. 

Mr. MAYBANK. In other words, there 
is nothing at all about the cost? 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

Mr. MAYBANK. And the provisions 
of the prior act would be followed, pro- 
vided the amendment to the committee 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Nebraska is adopted. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. The 
pending measure would change the loan 
value of a rental project to 90 percent, 
as it is in the case of an owner, under 
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title I of the act, when he builds a house 
for his own occupancy. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. Iam glad to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Alabama, 
Mr. SPARKMAN. I understood the 
Senator to say that the Senator from 
Utah had called to his attention the fact 
that what he is here attempting to do 
is already provided in the bill. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Does not the Sena- 
tor think that section 903 would accom- 
plish exactly what he is trying to ac- 
complish by way of an amendment to 
the committee amendment, except that 
the amendment which the Senator pro- 
poses would amend the regular Federal 
Housing Act 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Whereas section 
903 relates to defense housing. After 
all, this is a defense-housing bill. 

Mr. WHERRY. I appreciate that, but 
I should like to make a record here as to 
defense housing in isolated areas. If 
what I am attempting to do is otherwise 
taken care of, I shall withdraw the 
amendment, but I wish to be absolutely 
certain about it. I think that what Iam 
endeavoring to do both the chairman of 
the committee and the distinguished 
Senator from Alabama would like to 
have done. Possibly it is provided for. 
It did not occur to me that that was the 
case, however. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I shall be glad to yield 
to the Senator in a moment, but I should 
first like to make a statement concern- 
ing my amendment. First, it would per- 
mit a contractor who wanted to build a 
house for rental purposes under title I 
of the National Housing Act, to do the 
same thing that he now has the right 
to do, if he builds the unit for owner oc- 
cupancy or for sale. That is really the 
way to say it. Today he cannot do 
that. The loan value is but 85 percent, 
whereas under my amendment to the 
committee amendment, it would be 90 
percent, as it should be. I think there 
should be no difference between the 
value of the loan, if a person in private 
enterprise wants to build a unit. Why 
can he not have the same privileges, if 
he builds for the purpose of renting, that 
he now has if he builds for occupancy or 
for sale? That is what I am trying to 
do, and what I think my amendment 
would do. 

Mr. MAYBANK rose. 

Mr, WHERRY. I shall yield in a mo- 
ment. 

My amendment is designed to make 
rental housing available for approxi- 
mately $35 a month. It is not intended 
to take the place of title II of the bill or 
to supplement the supply of rental hous- 
ing in the low-rental brackets. Title I 
of the FHA law provides, among other 
things, for the construction of low-cost 
housing for sale. It limits the amount 
for such units to $5,000 in all areas ex- 
cept those which FHA says are high-cost 
areas. In those areas the total cost can 
be increased to $5,600. Presently such 
housing can be built only for sale. 


My 
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amendment would make it possible to 
build for rental or sale. The amend- 
ment covers only 1- and 2-family units. 

Some persons in my State say such 
housing is needed in certain areas. 
They say they have commitments from 
private builders who can and will pro- 
vide rental housing at $35 a month, pro- 
vided regulation X and other credit con- 
trols are removed. I am told that they 
are no different from other areas over 
the United States which need low-rent, 
low-cost housing. 

My amendment would make rental 
property available at $35 a month for a 
family unit. The suggestion comes 
from the mayor of one of our largest 
cities. There is adjoining that particu- 
lar city an air base which will be re- 
activated. What the city is attempting 
to do is to build low-cost, low-rental 
housing, and it cannot get such a projeci 
built under the present situation. Such 
housing can be built for sale or for owner 
occupancy. 

I shall be glad to yield to the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I 
wish to make only a very brief state- 
ment, and I believe the distinguished 
Senator from Utah will agree with me, 
though I do not know as a certainty 
that he will. This bill is not an 
over-all housing bill. It is a defense- 
area housing bill, relating to critical de- 
fense areas only, with everything that 
was originally introduced in connection 
with the bill practically eliminated. A 
similar bill was introduced in the House 
of Representatives, but the original bill, 
as Senators know, has been stricken out 
by the committee. 

I agree with the Senator from Ne- 
braska as to the necessity of the type 
of legislation which he suggests, but I 
cannot believe that it should be in the 
bill which the Banking and Currency 
Committee reported, which is a defense- 
area housing bill. Otherwise, I would 
agree with the Senator from Nebraska. 
I agree with the Senator from Alabama 
that we should increase public housing. 
But this is a critical defense-area hous- 
ing bill. 

I want the Senator to understand that 
I appreciate his interest in the bill, and 
what he has suggested. I think the 
time will come when we must consider 
a proper housing bill at this session of 
the Congress. But this is not such a bill. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I am 
well aware of the truth of the observa- 
tions made by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from South Carolina, and I deeply 
appreciate that there should be a new 
housing bill which will involve all the 
titles of the Federal Housing Act. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. We have reduced 
the amount from $3,000,000,000 to ap- 
proximately a billion and a half dollars. 
Certainly this is not the time for a re- 
laxation of credit controls, or for doing 
away with certain sections. When that 
time comes, I shall be the first one to 
suggest it. We endeavored to frame a 
bill which would be anti-inflationary. 
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Mr. WHERRY. I am in sympathy 
with what the ‘distinguished Senator 
says, and it is not my purpose to at- 
tempt to amend the Federal Housing 
Act or to attempt to open it up for many 
amendments. I think the committee, in 
its wisdom, has used good judgment in 
reporting this type of bill. The goal for 
which we are striving, it seems to me, 
is not only to have an amount fixed, but 
this bill, if possible, should cover low- 
rental housing—housing for rent as well 
as for sale and occupancy. 

When I took up this amendment with 
the Senator from Utah, he pointed out 
that the committee did have this sub- 
ject in mind, and that on page 60, after 
the word “areas,” in line 7, this language 
would be found: 

The Commissioner is authorized, upon ap- 
plication by the mortgagee, to insure under 
this section or section 908 as hereinafter pro- 
vided any mortgage which is eligible for in- 
surance as hereinafter provided— 


This is the important thing— 
any mortgage which is eligible for insurance 
as hereinafter provided and upon such terms 
as the Commissioner may be to make 
commitments for the insuring of such mort- 
gages prior to the date of their execution 
or disbursement thereon. 


I should like to ask the Senator from 
Utah, the Senator from South Carolina, 
and the Senator from Alabama, who has 
had great experience in housing, if they 
all agree that this language gives the 
Commissioner the discretionary power 
to accept insurance for rental housing 
on the same basis as he now accepts it 
on property for sale under title 1 of the 
FHA Act? 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. BENNETT. If the Senator will 
read on in this particular section he will 
find listed conditions which the Commis- 
sioner must accept. On page 61, begin- 
ning in the fourth line, is this condition; 
it is not stated as a condition, but it 
is the heart of the section: 

That the Commissioner shall have power 
to require ies covered by mortgages 
insured under this title to be held for rental 
for such periods of time and at such rentals 
or other charges as he may prescribe. 


In other words, this entire section is 
intended to produce properties for ren- 
tal. The primary purpose is to have 
them held initially for rent; later they 
can be sold for individual owner occu- 
pancy. That is the first point I want 
to make. 

Mr. WHERRY. The ceiling for this 
type of housing is approximately $9,000, 
and up to this time the requirements 
have been so high that none of the hous- 
ing has been built. In the low brackets 
the ceiling is $4,750. 

What I want to know is whether, under 
this language, the Commissioner could 
write a directive wherein he could ex- 
tend insurance to those who desired to 
build low-cost rental housing. That is 
now permitted under this section only 
as to housing for sale or occupancy. 

Mr. BENNETT. I invite the attention 
of the Senator to the fact that under 
titles I and II the properies built are 
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0 
can, if he so desires, permit the insur- 


supposed to conform to the rule of eco- 
nomic soundness. Under this provision 
that rule is relaxed, and houses can be 
built for rent if they are regarded by 
the Commissioner as an acceptable risk. 
They do not need to be economically 
sound in the sense that there is no ques- 
tion about their paying out. 

Mr. WHERRY. Would not the Sen- 
ator feel that there would be no differ- 
ence, so far as the soundness of the loan 
was concerned, whether the property 
was built for occupancy, for sale, or for 
rent? 

Mr. BENNETT. I am trying to make 
the point that under title II of the bill 
the requirements are even easier than 
they are under the FHA law. 

Mr. WHERRY. If that is the inter- 
pretation of the managers of the bill, 
and also of the distinguished Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN], I shall 
withdraw my amendment. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I appreciate the 
Senator’s saying that, but I want to be 
perfectly frank and say that section 903 
of this bill permits loans only up to 
90 percent of the value, as against 95 
percent in section 8. 

Mr. WHERRY. That puts the man 
who builds for rental purposes on the 
same basis with the man who builds for 
sale or owner occupancy. I want to be 
sure that the Commissioner can, under 
this bill, permit 90 percent of insurance 
on low-cost housing, whether built for 
rental or for sale. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. WHERRY. If everyone agrees 
that the language permits it and is ca- 
pable of such interpretation, namely, 
that the Commissioner may do so in the 
exercise of his judgment, it has all the 
force of the amendment which I have 
offered. 

Mr. MAYBANK. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. BENNETT. I should like to point 
out that under the bill the commissioner 
can insure mortgages on properties 
which are built for rental. 

Mr. WHERRY. I understand that 
under title I he cannot doit. I thought 
he could do it only on properties which 
are built for owner-occupancy or for 
sale. I do not intend to change the 
value. I would leave the value at 90 
percent, which is the same as on con- 
struction for owner-occupancy or for 
sale. Certainly it would make sense to 
give an owner the same right if he wants 
to rent the property as is given to him if 
he wants to sell it or occupy it himself. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The law gives him 
the right to do it to extent to which 
the commissioner may grant it. In my 
judgment, the commissioner would 
grant it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
baci Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. Before I sit down, Mr. 
President, I want to be sure that there 
is no disagreement about it. Am I cor- 
rect in stating that it is the understand- 
ing of the managers of the bill on both 
sides of the aisle that the Commissioner 
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ance to be on the same level—— 

Mr. MAYBANK, Whether it is for 
sale or for rent. 

Mr. WHERRY. Whether it is one or 
the other? 

Mr. MAYBANK. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair wishes to inform the Senator from 
=. that he has 2 minutes remain- 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I merely make the 
suggestion that I have used none of my 
time. Any additional time which the 
Senator desires to take may be charged 
to my time. 

Mr. WHERRY. I understand I have 
the assurance of the managers on both 
sides of the aisle—and I do not desire to 
divulge the name of the town in Ne- 
braska to which I have reference—that 
if a community desires to build a low- 
rental project it is permitted to build 
the housing either for rent or for sale. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator is cor- 
rect, that is if the Federal Housing Com- 
missioner so approves. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. It is very clear, in- 
deed. I think it is crystal clear. I re- 
fer the Senator to page 61 line 4. I read: 

That the Commissioner shall have power 
to require properties covered by mortgages 
insured under this title to be held for rental 
for such periods of time and at such rentals, 
or other charges as he may prescribe; and, 
with respect to such properties being held 
for rental— 


And so forth. 

Mr. WHERRY. The distinguished 
Senator from Indiana, I understand, also 
agrees with the managers of the bill 
that what I have suggested can be done. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I am not agreeing. 
I say that is what the language pro- 
vides. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is it the Senator’s 
opinion that the commissioner can take 
such action? 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is what the 
provision says to anyone who can read 
the English language. 

Mr. WHERRY. Just a moment. I do 
not care about that. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I agree with the 
Senator 100 percent. 

Mr. WHERRY. I do not care what 
the Senator says about my ability to 
read the English language. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I did not mean it 
in that way. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is what the 
Senator said. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I apologize to the 
Senator. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I doubly apologize 
to the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I think everyone will 
agree that under titls I of the Federal 
Housing Authority it is impossible to get 
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low-cost housing for rental purposes on 
the same basis that housing for sale or 
owner occupancy can be obtained. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Except under the 
Wherry Act. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is a different 
act. That is title VIII. All I am at- 
tempting to do is to extend the same 
privilege to a builder whether he builds 
housing for rental, occupancy, or sale. 
I want to extend the same percentage of 
insurance to property built for rental 
that is now provided for property built 
for owner occupancy or sale. Up to the 
time the pending bill was introduced no 
such right was extended. The distin- 
guished Senator from Utah says that the 
language of the bill applies to the low- 
rental housing to which I am referring 
in title I of the act. I want to be sure 
about it, because I have been told that 
it did not apply; that it applied only to 
title II of the act. I have been told that 
it applied only to a higher type of hous- 
ing, namely, up to $9,000. I understand 
that whether the cost is $4,000, $7,500, 
or $9,000, the Commissioner can make 
regulations to permit the same terms to 
be applied to rental housing as would 
apply to housing built for owner occu- 
pancy or for sale. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The Senator is cor- 
rect, provided the housing is in a critical 
defense area. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. I 
now yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I was not thinking 
of the Senator from Nebraska when I 
referred to a reading of the language. I 
wanted to make it doubly certain that 
what the able Senator from Nebraska 
was saying was correct, because the lan- 
guage of the bill specifically states it. 
I wanted to make it doubly certain so 
that the Commissioner would not make 
any mistake. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Senator 
from Indiana. That is all I had to say. 
I appreciate his statement very much. 
That is the question I asked and that is 
the answer I received. I now have not 
only the assurance of the managers on 
this side of the aisle but the managers 
on the other side of the aisle, as well as 
of a member of the committee on the 
minority side and of an outstanding 
member of the committee on the other 
side of the aisle. They have cleared up 
the situation. I now withdraw my 
amendment. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I was going to ask 
a question, but I think the Senator has 
stated the answer to the question I in- 
tended to ask. I wish to agree with what 
the able chairman of the committee has 
said and with what the Senator from 
Utah has said, namely, that two points 
are clear. First, section 903 relates to 
- critical defense areas. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Secondly, the per- 
centage is 90 percent rather than 95 
percent, as it would be under section 8 
of title I. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. So far as the 
amount of the cost of the building is con- 
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cerned, it can be any amount which the 
commissioner applies to it. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator so inter- 
prets the language, does he? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Senator, 
I now yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I wish 
to nail down the last point by putting 
into the Recor again my statement that 
on page 62 the bill provides: 

The principal obligation of such mortgage 
shall not, however, exceed $8,100. 


In other words, it can be in any 
amount up to $8,100. It can be $1,000, 
if a contractor will build a comfortable 
house for that amount. 

Mr. WHERRY. What the Senator 
has said makes my case even stronger. 
In this case I am not anxious to go up. 
Instead, I am anxious to go down. I 
want to know that a property owner can 
build an installation in Lincoln, Nebr., 
with a ceiling not exceeding $5,000, can 
get his insurance at 90 percent, and can 
rent the property; that he is not limited 
to occupying it himself or selling the 
property. Everyone is agreed that he 
can do so under the provisions of the 
pending bill. 

Mr. BENNETT. The Senator has let 
slip the name of the mysterious city in 
Nebraska. Does he wish the name to 
remain in the RECORD? 

Mr. WHERRY. If I let it slip, I will 
let it stay in the RECORD., 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Nebraska withdraw his 
amendment? 

Mr. WHEDRY. 
amendment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, earlier 
this afternoon I submitted an amend- 
ment to title III, which was modified dur- 
ing the course of discussion on the floor 
of the Senate. The amendment was 
subsequently adopted by the Serate. We 
fiad now that in order to make the lan- 
guage conform with the intent of the 
committee it ought to be inserted at a 
different place in title III. 

Accordingly, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the action of 
the Senate by which the amendment was 
agreed to be reconsidered, so that a per- 
fecting amendment, which has been 
agreed upon by both sides, may be sub- 
mitted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I now 
submit perfecting language. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Illinois to the committee amendment will 
be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 80, line 24, 
in the committee amendment, after the 
word “provide”, it is proposed to insert 
the word “permanent,” 

In line 24, after the word “housing”, it 
is proposed to insert the words “in iso- 
lated or relatively isolated areas, subject 
to the provisions of section 101 hereof, or 
to provide temporary housing.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I doubt 
very much whether the amendment 
needs any laboring. It has been rather 
roundly discussed all afternoon, and 


I withdraw my 
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there is agreement on both sides with 
respect to the perfected language. So 
in the absence of any further controversy 
or discussion, I rest the case. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I wish 
to take this opportunity to thank the 
Senator from Illinois for clarifying the 
amendment which he offered, and which 
we tried to perfect on the floor during 
debate. We have heen engaged in clari- 
fying it while other Senators have been 
speaking on other subjects. So I accept 
the amendment as chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment of the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen] to the Com- 
mittee amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit one further amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Illinois to the committee amendment 
will be stated, 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 97, line 17, 
in the committee emandment, it is pro- 
posed to strike out the word “or” where 
it occurs the first time in that line, and 
insert the word “and.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, in all 
fairness I must say that I have not sub- 
mitted this amendment to the chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator please repeat the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. On page 97, line 17, 
the second word in the line is “or.” It is 
proposed to strike the word “or” and sub- 
stitute the word “and.” 

The net effect of that amendment, Mr. 
President, is this: Under the language of 
section 401 the President may make one 
of two findings in connection with the 
development of the so-called isolated or 
relatively isolated areas. The first find- 
ing is that housing or community facil- 
ities could not otherwise be provided. 
The second finding is that there would 
otherwise be land speculation in connec- 
tion with such an installation. My no- 
tion is that the two findings ought to be 
made, instead of one. 

Mr. BENNETT. One finding instead 
of two? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. No; two findings in- 
stead of one. The first finding is that 
adequate housing facilities would not be 
provided. The second finding is that 
there would otherwise be land specula- 
tion. The President could very conceiv- 
ably find that there was speculation ‘n 
an area. Housing facilities of a kind 
might be available, and yet it would be 
possible to go into that area and, under 
the provisions of this language, have the 
Housing Administrator develop the nec- 
essary site. I believe that the amend- 
ment which I have offered would mate- 
rially improve the bill. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that 
the amendment requires any further dis- 
cussion on my part. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. DIRKSEN] to the committee amend- 
ment on page 97, line 17, 
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Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I fear 
that I shall not be able to accept the 
amendment. In line 14 we have the lan- 
guage “in an isolated or relatively iso- 
lated area.” I believe that in many in- 
stances there could be two findings, first, 
that housing or community facilities 
would not otherwise be provided, and 
second, that there would otherwise be 
land speculation. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am glad that the 
chairman agrees that there ought to be 
two findings, because that is the purpose 
of the amendment. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I do not construe it 
that way. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. As the language now 
stands, the President may make one find- 
ing, instead of two. Striking the word 
“or” and substituting the word “and” re- 
quires that two findings be made. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I do not so construe 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I believe that the 
amendment is necessary. 

Mr. MAYBANK. It is proposed to 
substitute the word “and” for the word 
“or.” Personally I do feel we should re- 
quire both findings in all cases. 

Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Alabama, 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
believe that if the Senator from Illinois 
will consider the matter carefully he 
will see that by changing the word “or” 
to “and” he might in some instances 
absolutely defeat the purpose of the bill. 
In other words, two things would have 
to exist. First, there must be an acute 
need for housing and community facili- 
ties which otherwise would not be pro- 
vided. Second, there must be present 
the element of undue land speculation. 

It is entirely possible that there might 
be an area in which we simply could not 
get the housing or facilities under any 
condition, even though the land were 
dirt cheap and there was no specula- 
tion. Yet if the word “and” were sub- 
stituted for the word “or,” it would be 
impossible to get development under 
such conditions. It seems to me that 
in some instances we might defeat the 
purpose. 

I realize that in most instances both 
conditions would exist before the Gov- 
ernment would be authorized to move; 
but in some instances it might very well 
be that only one of the conditions would 
exist; and, in that case, I think the Gov- 
ernment ought to be able to proceed. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Can the Senator 
conceive of any condition under which, 
properly speaking, both findings should 
not be made? After all, this is a defense 
housing bill, notwithstanding the fact 
that the title with respect to the de- 
velopment of sites in isolated areas is in- 
volved, because it implies and looks for- 
ward to the development of housing in 
that particular area. The only two 
areas of which we have any knowledge 
are the one at Paducah and the other 
at Aiken, S. C. In both instances there 
is envisioned the development of a hous- 
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ing prosram. Consequently, the need 
ought to be ascertained, as a finding by 
the President. The second requirement 
is that there would otherwise be land 
speculation, or danger of land specula- 
tion. That finding also should be made. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I do not agree 
with the Senator. As I see it, there 
might be instances in which no land 
speculation or danger of undue land 
speculation was involved, and yet where 
the other condition would exist in such 
an impelling fashion that the Govern- 
ment ought to have the power to move. 
I grant for the sake of argument that 
in most instances both conditions will be 
present. But let us assume the case of 
an installation in Alaska, for example, 
where no private builders would care to 
goin. The chances would be that there 
would be plenty of acreage, and that 
there would be no danger of land specu- 
lation. However, private builders might 
not want to go in where a remote instal- 
lation was being made, and yet there 
would be no land speculation. The first 
condition would exist, but the second 
condition would not exist. 

Certainly in such a case as that, in an 
isolated area, the Government ought to 
be empowered to move. As I see it, the 
way the language is now written, it would 
empower the Government to move in 
that kind of case, and only in that kind 
of case. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I invite the attention 
of my friend from Alabama to the lan- 
guage under the second requirement on 
page 97. The first requirement is that 
the President must find that housing 
and community facilities would not 
otherwise be provided. The second 
finding is that there would otherwise be 
speculation or uneconomic use of land 
resources which would impair the effi- 
ciency of defense activities at such in- 
stallation. That, I think, is a perfectly 
logical requirement, and both of them 
ought to coexist before we undertake an 
installation of that kind, because the 
program may run into a very substantial 
sum of money, and it should not be 
lightly entered into. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, it is 
not quite clear to me what we are trying 
to do. Ican well understand that under 
(1) the housing or community facilities 
needed for such installations might well 
be supplied by the communities them- 
selves, and yet they might be unable to 
secure the land because of the price, or 
because the owners simply would not 
sell it, The reason we wrote in (2)—— 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I 
yielded only 5 minutes. May I ask how 
much time I have left? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Carolina has 15 
minutes. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I do 
not believe that I agree with the able 
Senator from Illinois. In fact, he has 
not sold me on the idea of substituting 
the word “and” for the word “or.” If we 
substitute the word “and” for the word 
“or,” it means that both findings must 
be made, first, that housing or commu- 
nity facilities needed for installations 
would not otherwise be provided when 
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and where required, and secondly, that 
there would otherwise be speculation or 
uneconomic use of land resources which 
would impair the efficiency of the defense 
activities at such installation. I believe 
that each finding should stand on its 
own bottom. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, that 
is exactly the argument I have been 
making. 

Mr. CAPEHART. If we substitute the 
word “and” for the word “or,” it means 
that even though housing and commu- 
nity facilities were badly needed, if there 
were no land speculation, we could not 
develop such facilities under (1). 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Exactly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Alabama has 
expired. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Iam opposed to the 
change in language, 

Mr. MAYBANK. If the Senator from 
Indiana wishes more time, I shall be glad 
to let him have as much as he wishes. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I might take half a 
minute more. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I agree with the 
Senator from Indiana. I do not know 
how far reaching the substitution of the 
word “and” for or“ may be. The 
change of one word may be quite im- 
portant. I am not prepared to legislate 
such seemingly technical details on the 
Senate floor when, in fact, it may have 
far-reaching consequences. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Carolina has yield- 
ed one-half minute to the Senator from 
Indiana. 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
have concluded. I will say, however, I 
do not believe I can see the need for the 
substitution of the word “and” for the 
word “or.” If the word “and” is substi- 
tuted for the word “or,” it will mean that 
no matter how badly housing facilities 
were needed, if there were no land spec- 
ulation, they could not be built. I am 
opposed to the substitution. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I do 
not believe my time is exhausted, but I 
do not feel that I should attempt to pre- 
vail upon the Senate. However, I feel 
that it is in the interest of greater effi- 
ciency to tie the President down by mak- 
ing two findings instead of one. I sub- 
mit the amendment on that point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Drmxson] to the committee amendment 
on page 97, line 14, 

The amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, is 
there an amendment pending? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment of April 3, 1951, 
lettered “A,” and ask to have it stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 112, 
between lines 3 and 4, it is proposed to 
insert the following: 

Sec. 618. (a) Section 512 (b) of the Serv- 
icemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 is 
amended (1) by striking out clause (C); 
and (2) by striking out “June 30, 1951” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “July 25, 1957.” 
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Readjustment Act of 1944 is amended to read 
as follows: 

„d) The Administrator is authorized to 
sell, and shall offer for sale, to any private 
lending institution evidencing ability to 
service loans, any loan made under this sec- 
tion at a price not less than par; that is, 
the unpaid balance plus accrued interest, 
and may guarantee any loan thus sold sub- 
ject to the same conditions, terms, and 
limitations which would be applicable were 
the loan guaranteed under section 501 (b) 
of this title.” 

(c) The first sentence of section 513 (a) of 
the Servicemen's Readjustment Act of 1944 
is amended to read as follows: “For the pur- 
poses of section 512 of this title, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury is hereby authorized 
and directed to make available to the Ad- 
ministrator such sums not in excess of $150,- 
000,000 (plus the amount of any funds which 
may have been deposited to the credit of 
miscellaneous receipts under subsections (a) 
and (c) hereof, as the Administrator shall 
request from time to time except that no 
sums may be made available after July 25, 
1957.” 

(d) Section 513 (c) of the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944 is amended by 
striking out “June 30, 1952” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “July 25, 1958.” 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
amendment seeks to extend the author- 
ity we wrote into the Housing Act last 
year whereby the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion was given power to make direct 
loans for veterans’ housing up to an 
amount of $150,000,000. It was under- 
stood at that time that it would be in 
the nature of a stand-by authorization, 
and yet it was one that the committee, 
as I recall, practically unanimously 
agreed was necessary if there is to be a 
steady availability of housing loans for 
veterans throughout the country. There 
was a period during which it was virtu- 
ally impossible in many areas of the 
country, particularly in rural and semi- 
rural areas, to get veterans’ loans. Of 
course, the present rate of interest on 
the veterans’ loans under the Veterans’ 
Administration is 4 percent, whereas the 
rate in the conventional FHA loans is 
4% percent. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. THYE. I ask permission first to 
make a brief comment. I shall support 
the amendment. I note that the expira- 
tion date in paragraph (d) of the amend- 
ment is July 25, 1958. That is actually 
extending the life of the provision 7 
years. It would seem to me that that is 
really extending the life of the provision 
further than is necessary. We could re- 
view the provision either in 1954 or in 
1956, and not extend it to the year 1958. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am glad the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota raised that ques- 
tion. I do not think that is the heart 
of the case at all. The date given is 
the expiration date of the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act, and that is the reason 
for placing the date in the amendment. 
The amendment does not seek to provide 
in money a single dime more, but to au- 
thorize tre use of the money which has 
already been provided, and to make it a 
revolving fund, so that if any veterans’ 
loans were made, and later the paper 
should be sold into private channels, the 
money would revolve back into the fund, 
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and be used over and over again through- 
out the life of the Readjustment Act. It 
does not provide for any additional 
money at all. The $150,000,000 we au- 
thorized has been used only to the ex- 
tent of some $48,000,000. The authori- 
zation is about to expire. It will expire 
on June 30 of this year, unless it is ex- 
tended. What I am trying to do is to 
extend the $150,000,000 fund with some 
authority. My reason for using the long- 
time date which the Senator has pointed 


out is that it coincides with the expira- 


tion of the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act. I am seeking to make of this a re- 
volving fund; not to provide more money, 
but simply to use the same money over 
and over. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes, I am glad to 
yield to the Senator from Illinois, if the 
Senator from Minnesota has concluded. 

Mr. THYE. I have concluded. The 
Senator has answered my question. The 
only other comment I would make is that 
it seems to me the life of the act and 
the life of the revolving fund extend be- 
yond what we might recognize as an 
emergency period. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I would have no ob- 
jection to a modification of the amend- 
ment. I do not think that is the heart 
of the proposition. The heart of it is, 
as I believe, to continue this authority as 
a stand-by authority so that the GIs 
to whom we have promised extension in 
housing loans, if they cannot secure 
them anywhere else, and if they are good 
security risks—both conditions being 
carried in the law—will know there is 
some place where they can get loans. 

Mr. THYE. That is the reason why I 
supported the Senator’s amendment, 
However, I do not believe we should carry 
the proposal further into the years than 
is actually necessary. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I would have no 
objection to a modification of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I certainly shall not 
oppose the amendment, but I believe it 
is rather faulty technique to amend 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act by 
moane of an amendment to a housing 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The reason for it 
is that this provision was written into 
the Housing Act of 1950. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That I can under- 
stand, of course, but I still think it is 
quite faulty technique. However, I have 
no objection to the amendment. I 
simply wanted to make the comment. I 
think the amendment establishes a good 
principle which will be useful in other 
days. Some years ago I introduced a 
bill—and I trust I shall find time to re- 
introduce it—to compel nearly every 
lending agency of the Government to 
make the paper it holds available to any- 
one who wishes to buy it if he will buy it 
on terms of par, meaning the unpaid bal- 
ance plus the accrued interest. Had we 
had that kind of provision years ago, the 
Rural Electrification Administration, the 
Farm Security Administration, and the 
RFC could have sold whatever paper 
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they had and could have accumulated a 
revolving fund. Thus, not so much lend- 
ing power by way of appropriations out 
of the Federal Treasury would have had 
to be provided. 

If there are servicing institutions that 
are willing to buy such paper at par, it 
should be offered for sale at stated 
periods. 

So, Mr. President, I subscribe to the 
general principle which has been an- 
nounced here, and I hope we can carry 
it through. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, last 
year when we had before us the question 
of transfering the FNMA authority I ad- 
vocated the very thing the Senator has 
mentioned, namely, that we exert every 
effort to transfer that paper as rapidly 
as possible. After all, the Government 
should be on a stand-by basis. The Gov- 
ernment should make every effort to 
make credit available, and it should turn 
over the loans or the paper as rapidly 
as possible. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
now yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I wish 
to make clear on the Recorp that at 
present I am opposed to including an 
amendment based on this principle, for 
I think the amendment is outside the 
scope of a defense-housing bill, and 
would have us enter the general housing 
„field. I thought we did well to persuade 
the Senator from Nebraska to withdraw 
his amendment, so that we would keep 
N the scope of the defense-housing 

My objection to the amendment and 
I shall vote against it—is an objection 
in principle, namely, that I should like 
to see this bill pass as a “clean” defense- 
housing bill, rather than as an omnibus 
bill including many other matters, 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, in 
reply to the Senator from Utah, I must 
admit that I have a great deal of sym- 
pathy with the viewpoint he has dis- 
cussed. 

Before I submitted this amendment, I 
discussed it with the chairman of the 
committee, and I knew what his views 
were. 

Mr. MAYBANK, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN, I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, let 
the time I use in making these remarks 
be taken from my time, please, 

Of course, when the Senator discussed 
the amendment with me, my views were 
the same as those of the Senator from 
Utah. In other words, I do not think 
this bill should be a general housing bill. 
It should be a defense housing bill. I 
frankly felt that, inasmuch as the bill is 
a defense housing bill, this amendment 
should not be included in the bill. 

Representatives of various veterans 
organizations testified before the com- 
mittee and favored this amendment. I 
regretted to oppose the amendment, par- 
ticularly under those circumstances, be- 
cause I have always supported all vet- 
erans’ legislation. I supported it in 1950 
and I supported the GI bill of rights 
and the bills to provide the housing 
needed by veterans. I also support the 
housing proposals which were submitted 
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by General Gray and others who ap- 
peared before the committee only last 
week, 

I wish to make perfectly clear that it 
is not my purpose to oppose the amend- 
ment the Senator from Alabama has 
submitted to the committee amendment. 
He spoke to me about the amendment. 
I told him that I could understand that 
it might be that the bill would be further 
amended in the House of Representa- 
tives; and if that were to happen, we 
would not be in a bad position if pre- 
viously we had adopted his amendment. 
However, I said I hoped the bill would 
remain a defense-housing bill, and would 
not be changed to a catch-all bill. 

I repeat that statement because I have 
not been willing to accept other amend- 
ments which other Senators spoke to me 
about on the same grounds, 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr, President, the 
chairman of the committee has correctly 
stated the substance of our discussion 
regarding this amendment. He will re- 
call that I told him that I had been in- 
duced to submit the amendment only 
because I understood that the House of 
Representatives might include in the 
bill an additional authorization for FHA. 
If that should prove to be the case— 
namely, if the bill which came to us from 
the House were to include an additional 
authorization for FHA—inasmuch as 
the chances are that there will not be 
another housing bill before us this year, 
we would not have a chance to consider 
again this particular provision. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. As the Senator 
from Alabama well knows, both he and 
I belong to many of the veterans’ organ- 
izations. I do not wish to be regarded 
as opposing the veterans’ organizations, 
when I have supported them all my life. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I have voted in 
favor of a great deal of legislation pro- 
posed in their behalf—both measures re- 
ported from the Banking and Currency 
Committee and measures reported by 
other committees. 

However, I wish to say to the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Bennett] that it was 
my thought that if were to take this 
amendment to conference, if by that 
time the House had not added to the 
bill additional legislative proposals on 
this subject, in the conference we might 
delete the amendment, and thus might 
hold the amendment in abeyance until 
the House of Representatives passed and 
sent to us a bill relating to the subject 
matter of the amendment. So I was op- 
posed to including the amendment in 
this bill. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, let me 
inquire, in order to clarify my under - 
standing of what the Senator just 
Said 

Mr. SPARK MAN. Mr. President, I 
would ask the Senator to postpone his 
inquiry for a brief time, because my time 
is about to run out. 

Mr. MAYBANK, Mr. President, I am 
willing to have the Senator take what- 
ever time he needs out of my time, since 
I have ample time. 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
was about to suggest to the chairman 
of the committee that what I should like 
to do would be to take the amendment 
to conference; and in the event the 
House of Representatives should not add 
the additional FHA authorization which 
all of us know we shall have to make be- 
fore this year ends, I would be perfectly 
willing, if the conferees are opposed to 
including this amendment, not to insist 
on having the amendment remain in the 
bill; and thereafter we could take it up 
at the time when we consider an addi- 
tional FHA authorization bill. 

However, in the absence of such a 
measure, it seems to me that we should 
include this amendment in this bill, in- 
asmuch as we shall not have another 
chance to make such a provision this 
year, unless the House includes in the bill 
an amendment providing the FHA auth- 
orization. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, does 
the Senator assume that if the House of 
Representatives adds the FHA authoriza- 
tion as an amendment, the conferees will 
accept it automatically? 

Mr. SPARKMAN, Ido not know; but 
in the event that both the Senate and 
the House adopt amendments providing 
the FHA authorization, both those mat- 
ters will be in conference, and the con- 
ferees could act on them as they might 
see fit to do. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
yield first to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I 
should like to observe for the RE ORD 
that, so far as I can remember, there 
was very little testimony in the commit- 
tee in regard to this particular matter. 
It was not seriously considered in the 
committee and now comes to us as some- 
what of a surprise. However, the pro- 
posal is not a surprise because we have 
had it before us for some days. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield to me, I should like to 
agree with the Senator that the amend- 
ment has been before us for several days. 
In the committee there was very little 
testimony because the committee did not 
wish to go outside the scope of a defense 
housing bill, as I stated a few minutes 
ago. I myself also took that position. 

I say very frankly that if there were a 
yea-and-nay vote on the amendment, I 
would oppose it, because I know the com- 
mittee has made the statement that the 
amendment is outside the scope of the 
bill. 

However, now that the Senator has 
suggested that the amendment be taken 
to conference, so that it will be available 
there in the event the House of Repre- 
sentatives votes to include in the bill 
things outside of title II, I am willing to 
accept the amendment, 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I ac- 
cept the amendment, on that basis. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, at 
this point I would like to include in the 
Recorp a letter which I received from 
Miles Kennedy of the American Legion 
on this subject. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
Washington, D. C., February 27, 1951. 
Hon. Burnet R. MAYBANK, 
Chairman, Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR MAYBANK: This letter is a 
follow-up of an effort that was made to dis- 
cuss the subject matter herein with you 

personally. We were advised by Mr. Parsons 

that in the best interest of your health per- 
sonal appointments on legislative matters 
were being discouraged, 

We would like to compliment Mr. Parsons 
for having adopted such a policy and in 
particular for the courteous way in which 
he explained the situation to us. It is at his 
suggestion that we express our views on the 
subject in this letter, a copy of which is 
being forwarded to Senator SPARKMAN with 
whom we will endeavor to discuss the mat- 
ter further in person, 

As you know, the American Legion is 
vitally interested in all of the Government 
housing programs especially as they relate 
to veterans. You are also aware of the fact 
that our particular concern over the years 
has been in the loan-guaranty provisions of 
our own GI bill and its relation to the over- 
all housing picture. Your committee at the 
present time has under consideration a bill 
(S. 349) which is known as the Defense 
Housing and Community Facilities and 
Services Act of 1951. ‘This bill provides for 
the establishment of sev ral Federal housing 
programs in the interest of national defense 
but makes no mention as to how these pro- 
grams would relate in the over-all housing 
picture to the loan-guaranty program of the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

Mr. Raymond M. Foley, Administrator of 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
while testifying before your committee, ex- 
pressed the view that as certain areas are 
declared by the President to be defense areas 
for the purposes of the defense housing leg- 
islation that regulations now imposing pri- 
vate credit restrictions on GI and other 
Federal housing programs would probably be 
relaxed on a selective basis. The American 
Legion feels as though such a policy must 
be followed in order to justify the enact- 
ment of the proposed legislation and takes 
this opportunity to recommend that the 
Congress go one step further in the interest 
of preserving the veterans’ program by pro- 
viding specific language in the. bill express- 
ing the intent of Congress on this issue. In 
this connection there is enclosed herewith a 
proposed amendment which would be a sub- 
stitute for section 512 of S. 349. 

Another matter of interest to the Amer- 
ican Legion is the direct-loan program of the 
Veterans’ Administration which was pro- 
vided for in the Housing Act of 1950. This 
program set aside $150,000,000 for direct 
loans to be made by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration to veterans who lived in areas where 
private financing under the Gl-loan program 
at 4 percent interest was not available. As 
a 1-year provision this program is sched- 
uled to expire on June 30 of this year. 

We are advised by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration that through January 10 of 1951, 5,- 
809 actual or potential loans have been re- 
corded totaling about $34,000,000. While 
this indicates a relatively low volume of 
direct-loan activity there are factors such 
as the international situation, improved 
availability of 4 percent money from private 
sources and a strict determination as to 
areas eligible under such program which 
make the low figures more readily under- 
standable. Probably the greatest value of 
the direct-loan program is the part that it 
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plays in stabilizing a 4 percent interest rate 
on GI loans. We are advised by the Veterans’ 
Administration that their field offices are able 
to dispose of many of their direct-loan ap- 
plications by merely calling the local lend- 
ing institutions and advising them that a 
direct loan will be made to the veteran if 
private financing at 4 percent cannot be lo- 
cated. 

The American Legion is mandated to seek 
the continuation of this direct-loan pro- 
gram and it is our feeling that it is closely 
enough related to the purposes of the de- 
fense housing bill to warrant an amendment 
thereto. The first question that comes to 
mind in considering the continuation of 
the direct-loan program is whether or not 
it will be necessary to appropriate additional 
funds in order to insure the accomplishment 
of purpose. If the current figures on the 
utilization of direct-loan funds can be con- 
sidered as an indication of future use we 
find that only 50 percent ot the amount of 
money appropriated for the year will be 
used. We are advised, however, that with 
the current efforts of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration to relax their eligible area desig- 
nations, the utilization of the direct-loan 
fund from now until June 30 could be ex- 
pected to exceed the amount which was used 
during the first 6 months of the program, 
In any event it is fairly reasonuble to pre- 
sume that the entire amount of money ap- 
propriated will not be depleted by June 30, 

Under the law the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion is authorized to sell direct loan mort- 
gages but is prevented from using the pro- 
ceeds of such sales to make additional 
loans. It is our feeling that if the law were 
so amended as to permit the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration to use the proceeds of such 
sales as a revolving fund that it would be 
unnecessary to appropriate any additional 
moneys for the continuation of the direct- 
loan program. If this could be accomplished 
the part which the direct-loan program plays 
in stabilizing 4 percent interest for GI loans 
could be continued on an indefinite basis. 
We are enclosing herewith a proposed amend- 
ment which we believe will carry out the 
above. 

We are also enclosing a copy of resolution 
No. 545 of the thirty-second annual national 
convention held in Los Angeles, Calif., Oc- 
tober 9-12, 1950, which sets forth the na- 
tional housing program of the American Le- 
gion. While there is no specific mention 
made in this resolution of the defense hous- 
ing bill we feel that point 6 gives us ample 
authority to support the provisions of S. 349 
if the above-mentioned amendments could 
be included. 

Thanking you for your consideration of 
the above, and with kindest personal regards, 
I am. 

Sinc^rely yours, 
Mites D. KENNEDY, 
Director, 


Mr. KNOWLAND, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Now that the 
Senator has made his explanation on 
the floor of the Senate, I should like to 
ask him whether it would be well to 
change the dates stated in the amend- 
ment, because, as I understand, the 
Senator wishes to be certain that this 
amendment will be in the bill in the 
event the House takes certain other 
action. 

I notice that by means of his amend- 
ment the Senator would extend the 
termination date from June 30, 1951, to 
July 25, 1957. So it is obvious that it will 
be necessary for some action along this 
line to be taken this year. 

Could not the Senator achieve all of 
his objectives by having his amendment 
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provide for a 1-year extension, for ex- 
ample? Such an amendment would 
cover the lapse, but would not provide 
for such a long extension. Under those 
circumstances I think there might be 
considerable support for the Senator’s 
amendment. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, per- 
haps the Senator from California was 
not in the Chamber when the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. THYE] made the 
same point. I suggested to him that I 
did not consider the termination date 
now appearing in the amendment as be- 
ing the heart of the amendment at all. 
a interest is in keeping these provisions 
alive. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. From a parlia- 
mentary point of view, what is the date 
the Senator now is proposing? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It is the date when 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944 expires. This amendment is geared 
to the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, 
and the fund would become a revolving 
fund. However, I am perfectly willing 
to comply with the suggestion which has 
been made. 

Therefore, I suggest that the amend- 
ment be modified so as to have it provide 
an extension for the life of the bill, which 
is 2 years, rather than for 1 year. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Two years? 

Mr.SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Would the Senator 
accept that as a modification of his 
amendment? 

Mr.SPARKMAN. Yes, Mr. President; 
I accept that modification, if it is also 
agreeable to the Senator from Minne- 
sota. 

Mr. THYE. Yes; it is. That modifica- 
tion will make the amendment comply 
with my suggestion, and then the amend- 
ment will meet with my approval. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment to the committee amendment will 
be modified accordingly. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
modified amendment submitted by the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] 
to the committee amendment. 

The amendment, as modified, to the 
committee amendment, was agreed to, 
as follows: 

On page 112, between lines 3 and 4, insert 
the following: 

“Sec. 613. (a) Section 512 (b) of the Sery- 
icemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 is 
amended (1) by striking out clause (C); and 
(2) by striking out ‘June 30, 1951’ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ‘July 1, 1953’.” 

(b) Section 512 (d) of the Servicemen's 
Readjustment Act of 1944 is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(d) The Administrator is authorized to 
sell, and shall offer for sale, to any private 
lending institution evidencing ability to 
service loans, any loan made under this sec- 
tion at a price not less than par; that is, the 
unpaid balance plus accrued interest, and 
may guarantee any loan thus sold subject to 
the same conditions, terms, and limitations 
which would be applicable were the loan 
r pea under section 501 (b) of this 

e.” 

(c) The first sentence of section 513 (a) 
of the Servicemen's Readjustment Act of 
1944 is amended to read as follows: “For the 
purposes of section 512 of this title, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury is hereby authorized 
and directed to make available to the Ad- 
ministrator such sums not in excess of $150,- 
000,000 (plus the amount of any funds which 
may have been deposited to the credit of 
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miscellaneous receipts under subsections (a) 
and (c) hereof), as the Administrator shall 
request from time to time except that no 
sums may be made available after July 1, 
1953.” 

(d) Section 513 (c) of the Servicemen's 
Readjustment Act of 1944 is amended by 
striking out June 30, 1952” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “July 1, 1954.” 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I offer an 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment, which I ask to have read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will read the amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 59, 
line 23, it is proposed to strike out the 
period and insert a colon and the follow- 
ing: “Provided, That no moneys in said 
funds shall be expended for administra- 
tive expenses of the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration under this title except pur- 
suant to such specific authorization 
therefor as may hereafter be enacted by 
the Congress.” 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, this amend- 
ment to the committee amendment has 
been drafted by the staff of the commit- 
tee in response to a question which I 
raised on the floor recently, to deal with 
the situation presented by the language 
on page 59 of the committee print of the 
bill. On page 59, in section 902, there 
would be created a National Defense 
Housing Insurance Fund. The Commis- 
sioner would be authorized and directed 
to transfer to such fund the sum of $10,- 
000,000 from the War Housing Insurance 
Fund, which has been established pur- 
suant to the provisions of section 602 of 
the present act. 

That provision is followed by this lan- 
guage: 

General expenses of operation of the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration under this title 
may be charged to the National Defense 
Housing Insurance Fund, 


Bearing in mind that further on, in 
section 904 (c), the debentures issued in 
the name of the National Defense Hous- 
ing Insurance Fund are unconditionally 
guaranteed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, it seemed to me that it would 
be important to provide for congressional 
review of the administrative expenses. 
I had in mind in that connection the fact 
that when agencies have been created 
with a fund placed in their hands which 
they could use for administrative ex- 
penses without any review by the Ap- 
propriations Committee, they have been 
known to set up expanding personnel 
programs and projects which, if pre- 
sented directly to the Congress or to the 
Appropriations Committee, would not be 
approved. Members of the Senate will 
recall that.a few years ago, because of 
the abuses which developed because of 
that kind of practice, the Congress 
adopted what was known as the Russell 
amendment, which provided that pro- 
grams might not be initiated in any case 
through the application of funds in 
which a direct request for funds for that 
particular type of project had been made 
and had been refused. 

It seems to me that we are here pro- 
viding a new insurance fund which would 
be created by a transfer, and authority 
is given to charge to such fund the ex- 
penses of operation. It seems to me 
that some guarantee should be given 
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that Congress will be afforded an oppor- 
tunity to review the project program and 
the personnel and employment program 
of this new title, as part of the hous- 
ing program. 

So I raised the question. The distin- 
guished chairman of the committee 
agreed with me in principle, and it was 
then agreed that legislation might be 
drafted in the form of an amendment to 
be proposed to the committee amend- 
at this point; which I have now 

one. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield to the distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I wish to say that 
the amendment will accomplish the de- 
sired objective of the Senator from South 
Dakota. He brought the matter to our 
attention last Thursday, I think it was. 

Mr. CASE. That is correct. 

Mr. MAYBANK. The amendment 
has been worked out, and it is acceptable 
to me, as chairman. I trust it will be 
found acceptable by other Senators. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Case] to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment which I ask 
to have read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 66 
it is proposed to strike lines 5 through 


23, and in lieu thereof to insert the fol- 8 


lowing: 


(e) With respect to any mortgage insured d 


under this section, the mortgagor shall agree 
(i) to certify under oath, upon completion 
of the physical improvements on the mort- 
gaged property or project and prior to final 
endorsement of the mortgage, either (a) 
that the amount of the actual cost of said 
physical improvements (exclusive of off-site 
public utilities and streets and organization 
aud legal expenses) equaled or exceeded the 
proceeds of the mortgage, loan or (b) the 
amount by which the proceeds of the mort- 
gage loan exceeded the actual cost of said 
physical imprevements (exclusive of off-site 
public utilities and streets and organization 
and legal expenses), as the case may be, and 
(ii) to pay, within 60 days after such certifi- 
cation, to the mortgagee, for application to 
the reduction of the principal obligation of 
such mortgage, the amount, if any, so cer- 
tified to be in excess of such actual cost. 
Said mortgagor shall require, by contract 
with each principal contractor, that said 
contractor will submit for inspection by the 
Commissioner, and keep available for a pe- 
riod of 2 years after date of said contract, 
records of his actual costs, expenses, and 
charges, and that said contractor shall sub- 
mit for inspection by the Commissioner, and 
keep available for a period of 2 years after 
date of said contract, all invoices from sub- 
contractors and architects, and records of 
actual disbursements to said subcontractors 
and architects. The Commissioner shall 
construe the term actual cost, as used in 
this section, in such a manner as to reduce 
the same by the amount of all kick-backs, 
rebates, other than trade discounts, received 
in connection with the construction of the 
said physical improvements, and to include 
only the actual amounts paid for labor. and 
materials and necessary services in connec- 
tion therewith. 
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On page 76, strike lines 24 and 25 and 
on page 77, lines 1 through 16, and in 
lieu thereof insert the following: 


(3) the mortgagor shall agree (i) to certify 
under oath, upon completion of the physi- 
cal improvements on the mortgaged property 
or project and prior to final endorsement of 
the mortgage, either (a) that the amount 
of the actual cost of said physical improve- 
ments (exclusive of off-site public utilities 
and streets and organization and legal ex- 
penses) equaled or exceeded the proceeds of 
the mortgage loan or (b) the amount by 
which the proceeds of the mortgage loan 
exceeded the actual cost of said physical im- 
provements (exclusive of off-site public util- 
ities and streets and organization and legal 
expenses), as the case may be, and (ii) to 
pay, within 60 days after such certification, 
to the mortgagee, for application to the re- 


duction of the principal obligation of sun 


mortgage, the amount, if any, so certified to 
be in excess of such actual cost. Said mort- 
gagor shall require, by contract with each 
principal contractor, that said contractor 
will submit for inspection by the Commis- 
sioner, and keep available for a period of 2 
years after date of said contract, records of 
his actual costs, expenses, and charges, and 
that said contractor shall further submit 
for inspection by the Commissioner, and 
keep available for a period of 2 years after 
date of said contract, all invoices from sub- 
contractors and architects, and records of 
actual disbursements to said subcontractors 
and architects. The Commissioner shall 
construe the term “actual cost” in such a 
manner as to reduce the same by the amount 
of any kick-backs, rebates other than nor- 
mal trade discounts received in connection 
with the construction of the said physical 
improvements, and to include only the act- 
ual amounts paid for labor and materials 
and necessary services in connection there- 
with. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Utah is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, the 
purpose of this amendment is to elimi- 
nate a situation which arose under sec- 
tion 603 and section 608 of the old title 
VI of the FHA Act in which the high 
percentage of permissive mortgage ap- 


parently made it possible for some con- 


tractors to collect from the mortgage 
more money than they actually put into 


the erection of the property mortgaged. ï 


There has been a great deal of complant 
about this procedure. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. In the amendment offered 
by the Senator, having worked on the 
language of the amendment to some ex- 
tent with the Senator, it has come to 
the attention of the junior Senator from 
Louisiana that the words “other than 
the normal trade discount,” as used in 
his amendment, should read “and”, in- 
stead of “other than”, and so forth. So 
I would ask whether the Senator would 
be willing to modify his amendment by 
striking out the words “other than“, and 
substituting the word “and” where that 


language appears in those two sections. 
Mr. BENNETT. I am willing, reserv- 


ing the right to make a comparison of 
the two texts completely later, and to 
discuss it again. 


Mr. President, throughout the hear- = 


ings and the committee discussions of 


the bill all members of the committee 


were concerned with this problem. We 
were concerned with providing language 


which would insure to the builder the 
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maximum proper mortgage on his con- 
struction and, at the same time, would 
protect the interests of the Government, 
which supplied the mortgage insurance, 
as contrasted with the previous situa- 
tion, in which, in fact, the builder had 
no equity in the property which he built. 

This has been a difficult thing to put 
into language, and we have written and 
rewritten this particular provision many 
times in an attempt to find language 
which would insure the result desired, 
and yet not put an unreasonable burden 
on the contractor who was doing the 
building. The language written into the 
bill, which appears on pages 66 and 76, 
would require the contractor not only 
to certify for himself, but to secure simi- 
lar certificates from every subcontractor. 

Before I came to the Senate, I was in 
a business which acted both as a sub- 
contractor in building operations and 
dealt with other subcontractors, I 
therefore, realize that there are many 
persons who do not keep adequate rec- 
ords, and who in other respects might 
be irresponsible. Accordingly, I can con- 
ceive of a situation in which a prime 
contractor is building a number of build- 
ings and is required to submit a com- 
plete set of certificates, but for one 
reason or another is unable to obtain 
a set of certificates from his subcon- 
tractors. Under the rules, he would 
then be unable to receive a mortgage. 
That certainly was not the objective of 
the committee in requiring certifica- 
tion. So the language of the amend- 
ment has finally emerged, as the joint 
wisdom of several members of the com- 
mittee who were all working toward the 
same thing, first, to see to it that it 
would not be possible under the bill for 
builders to build houses or subdivisions 
or vast rental projects, and mortgage 
them for more than the amount of the 
cost of erection. At the same time, we 
wanted to protect the contractor from 
a comparatively impossible situation. | 

The amendment simply requires the 
contractor to maintain a complete set 
of cost records on the project, including 
the invoices he has received from his 
subcontractors and the checks he has 
drawn to pay them, and to submit these 
to the Administrator when he applies 
for the mortgage, if the Administrator 
asks for them, and to hold them for 2 
years to enable the authorities to make 
any survey or investigation that should 
be required, î 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Would the Senator's 
amendment make it possible for a per- 
son to receive a mortgage in the amount 
of 100 percent of the actual cost, but 
not more than 100 percent? 

Mr. BENNETT. The contractor is 
required to certify under oath that the 
actual cost of the physical improve- 
ments equaled or exceeded the proceeds 
of the mortgage. So he can receive from 
the proceeds of the mortgage an amount 
equal to 100 percent, but if he receives 
more than that he is required, under 
this amendment, to return the differ- 
ence to the mortgagee. 

Mr. LONG. If Mr. Jones was the 
mortgagor, and if he would ultimately 
own the housing project after it was 
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paid off, as in a case in which Jones had 
set up a Jones Corp, in which 99 percent 
of the stock was owned by him, which 
acted as the contractor, which is the 
case in connection with almost every 
one of the general housing units, judg- 
ing from past experience, would the 
Senator’s amendment make it possible 
to maintain the profits of the Jones 
Corp. as part of the actual cost of the 
project? 

Mr. BENNETT. I think it would, be- 
cause the mortgagor is required to cer- 
tify that the cost of the improvements 
is not less than the amount received 
under the mortgage. So the profit of 
the builder can be preserved. 

Mr. LONG. That is the point I have 


in mind. According to the testimony of, 


representatives of the FHA, that is the 
case in at least 90 percent of all housing 
projects. So we would have before us 
a case in which Jones and the Jones 
corporation were in law two different 
persons, though were actually the same, 
but because Mr. Jones was doing 
business with the Jones corporation, and 
we permitted the Jones corporation to 
make a profit of 5 percent and consider 
it as being part of the actual cost of the 
enterprise, it would yet be possible for 
the amount of the mortgage to exceed by 
5 percent what Mr. Jones’ cost actually 
had been. Therefore, by permitting the 
element of the contractor’s profit to be 
made a part of the mortgage, it is pos- 
sible, in a practical sense, for Mr. Jones 
to borrow more money from the Federal 
Government than it would cost Mr. 
Jones to erect the project. Would not 
that be true? 

Mr. BENNETT. I do not see how it 
could be prevented, if we are going to 
allow any subcontractor to make a nor- 
mal profit, because the Jones corpora- 
tion then stands in the position of a 
contractor entitled to make a profit. I 
do not see how we can practically cut it 
out without damaging mortgagors and 
builders who are in a bona fide position. 

Mr. LONG. Iam sure it could be cut 
out by simply inserting language some- 
where in the bill providing that the ac- 
tual cost shall not include the profit of 
the prime contractor with whom the 
mortgagor is doing business. 

Mr. BENNETT. On the other hand, 
in a case in which the mortgagor and the 
prime contractor are not necessarily the 
same, we would then cut out the profit 
of the prime contractor. I do not think 
we want to do that. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator realizes, 
does he not, that according to the testi- 
mony of the FHA, in more than 90 per- 
cent of the cases the mortgagor and the 
prime contractor are the same in every- 
thing except name; in other words, that 
the mortgagor owns the prime con- 
tractor? 

Mr, BENNETT. Is the Senator from 
Louisiana suggesting that he will submit 
an amendment containing language 
which would take away the profit of the 
prime contractor? 

Mr. LONG. I would ask the Senator 
if he would be willing to agree to such 
language, because, frankly, if we do not 
have such language in the bill, we are 
going to make it possible for persons to 
build housing projects on Government 
money, where the Government guaran- 
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tees the loan in a greater amount than 
it actually costs to build the project, and 
there would not be any actual equity, in 
terms of cash investment, in some of 
the projects. 

Mr. BENNETT. Before I answer the 
Senator’s question, I should be happy to 
yield the floor to the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. DoucGras], who, I understand, 
wants to speak on the subject, and that 
would give me an opportunity to discuss 
the question with the junior Senator 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Louisiana has put his fin- 
ger, in his usual way 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Illinois cannot now be recognized 
in his own time. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I 
yield the Senator from Illinois 10 min- 
utes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Illinois is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Louisiana has put his fin- 
ger on one of the great difficulties in all 
Federal Housing Administration mort- 
gage insurance programs; namely, the 
definition of “cost” and the definition of 
“value.” What we are seeking, perhaps 
imperfectly, to do with the language 
which has been proposed by the Senator 
from Utah, is to correct some of the 
abuses which developed under section 
608 of the National Housing Act, to 
which the Senator from Louisiana has 
again and again invited the attention 
of the Senate. 

In the hearings on the housing amend- 
ments of 1949, the Senator from Loui- 
siana subjected the Federal Housing 
Commissioner, Mr. Richards, to a very 
penetrating cross-examination. It will 
be found on page 434 and subsequent 
pages of the hearings, and it bore out 
the charges which had been made 
against the Federal Housing Administra- 
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Architectural Forum. By his cross-ex- 
amination the Senator from Louisiana 
established the fact that in administer- 
ing the mortgage insurance program for 
multiple unit or apartment housing un- 
der section 608, “necessary current cost,” 
which was the basis for granting com- 
mitments under that section, had been 
very loosely defined by the FHA. He 
elicited from the Federal Housing Com- 
missioner the admission that a uniform 
5-percent allowance had been given for 
architect’s services, even though the ar- 
chitect might have been in the employ 
of the builder or mortgagor, and even 
though architect’s costs may have 
amounted to only 1 or 1% percent. 
Therefore, the common practice, in the 
case of architect’s fees, was for an allow- 
ance to be made which was 3% percent 
greater than the actual amount paid by 
the mortgagor. 

The Senator from Louisiana also de- 
veloped the fact that a general allowance 
of 5 percent was made for general con- 
tractor’s profit, although, as he also de- 
veloped, in 90 percent of the cases the 
mortgagor was also the general contrac- 
tor and builder, and, therefore, this con- 
tractor’s profit actually became a mort- 
gagor’s profit. The 3½ percent, added 
to the 5 percent, came to a total of 81⁄2 
percent, Then a 2- to 3-percent allow- 
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ance was made for contractor's over- 
head, out of which he was frequently 
able to save 1 percent. On top of that, 
allowances were made for attorney’s fees 
for services, which were frequently fur- 
nished by the mortgagor and builder 
himself. Now, the mortgage commit- 
ment under section 608 was theoretically 
90 percent of the “necessary current 
cost,” and the mortgagor was supposed 
to invest 10 percent ef his own money. 
But when you consider the 10-percent 
profit which the mortgagor made from 
architect’s and legal fees, contractor’s 
profit and overhead, the 90 percent of 
the cost was, in reality, 100 percent of 
the cost, and there was no equity invest- 
ment at all. 

That was not the whole story, either, 
because, in addition, subcontractors’ 
profits were counted as part of the cost, 
and frequently the mortgagor and the 
subcontractor were one and the same. 

Then there is the matter of land value, 
which was a real-estate rainbow with 
a handsome pot of gold at either end. 
This was because the amount of the 
mortgage included the value of the land 
after the FHA commitment had been 
made. The mortgagor-builder would 
buy raw land, He would get a com- 
mitment from the FHA for an FHA 
mortgage. The value of the land would 
immediately jump to about five or six 
times its original cost, 

Then the appraisers of the FHA would 
count as the value not the cost of the 
land but the value of the land after the 
commitment had been made. So that in 
practice, even if the costs of a given 
builder were “normal or average,” what 
frequently resulted was that the size of 
the mortgage and the amount of money 
which he obtained was in excess of the 
actual out-of-pocket costs which he had 
incurred. Frequently the mortgagor 
bought land, got an FHA commitment 
for a building on that land, and then 
sold the commitment, land and all, at 
a handsome profit. In other words, the 
Government not only furnished the 
money free to the mortgagor but it gave 
him a bonus for coming and taking the 
money away. 

There were other ways of milking prof- 
its out of 608 mortgages. For example, 
a standard 12 to 18 months building pe- 
riod was allowed by FHA. Many mort- 
gagors were able to build in 6 months. 
In this way, they were able not only to 
save on allowable labor costs and carry- 
ing charges, but also to get from 6 to 12 
months free rent, which the FHA did not 
consider in setting rent levels on these 
projects. 

In addition, necessary current cost was 
estimated by the FHA on the basis of 
what it would cost the average or typical 
builder to put up the project. Most ex- 
perienced contractors were able to cut 
corners and cut their actual costs far 
below the FHA estimates, and these sav- 
ings added to the profit on the mortgage. 
Senator Lonc said, during last year’s 
hearings, that one builder in Louisiana 
was able to build for 70 percent of the 
FHA estimates. I suspect, therefore, 
that the FHA definition of a typical 
builder was a rather liberal one. 

Mr. President, all this was an extraordi- 
nary abuse of the principles of the FHA. 
As I understand, the FHA was not orig- 
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inally designed to remove all risk from 
the contractor or builder. The contrac- 
tor or builder wes to get some profit from 
the building once constructed. In re- 
turn, however, he was to take some risk; 
he was expected to invest at least 10 per- 
cent of the appraised value of the build- 
ing and land, out of his own funds. Un- 
der the apartment-house program of sec- 
tion 608 a mortgagor or builder did not 
have to put up any money. In some 
cases he actually made money on the 
mortgage issued under those provisions. 
In other words, what we had was a sub- 
sidized private construction of apartment 
buildings under section 608. Instead of 
making his money on the renting of 
apartments after the construction had 
been completed, he also made a lot of 
money on the mortgage itself—a mort- 
gage insured by the Government. 

Mr. President, we have had many in- 
vestigations recently, but I think we 
should have some inquiries—if “investi- 
gation” is a naughty word—into the 
conduct of the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration under section 608. I think we 
should find out, for example, whether 
there were favored groups which got 
mortgage commitments, while others 
were held off at arm’s length. I think 
we should know something about the 
appraisal of costs and of land value, 
which were made by FHA. These are 
questions, Mr. President, which I hope 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency will look into. They are questions 
which were very much in the minds of 
the Senator from Utah, the Senator 
from Louisiana, and the Senator from 
Illinois, in attempting to draft a pro- 
vision which would check the continua- 
tion of such abuses in defense housing, 
which is the subject now before the Sen- 
ate. I do not say that our answer is per- 
fect. I had originally thought that we 
should provide a guaranty of not more 
than 90 percent of the actual building 
cost. However, it developed that such a 
percentage, plus the cost of the land, 
plus any off-site utilities, in the case of 
subdivisions, would mean an equity in- 
vestment of 16 or 17 percent. That 
seemed to me to be too heavy a burden. 
So I have agreed with the Senator fyom 
Utah on a guaranty not to exceed 100 
percent of the cost of physical improve- 
ments, but with no provision for the cost 
of the land, At least we are going to re- 
quire the builder to pay for the cost of 
the land. We are, furthermore, going 
to see to it that we get a statement of 
costs, and we shall try to confine costs, 
so far as possible, to actual outlays; al- 
though the point which the Senator 
from Louisiana makes is very appropri- 
ate, namely, that by the organization of 
dummy corporations, it would be possi- 
ble to circumvent the intent of these 
provisions, and to reduce the mortgag- 
or’s equity by the amount of the con- 
tractor’s profit, and perhaps by other 
items as well, Nevertheless, I think the 
amendment suggested by the Senator 
from Utah would introduce some im- 
provements. At least I think it would 
put the chiselers on the defensive. I 
think it would reduce the subsidy which 
comes from the Government. 
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Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I am sure the Senator 
agrees that if a builder expects the 
United States Government to assume all 
of the risks involved in the building of 
a housing project and expects to realize 
all the profit himself, he should at least 
be willing to put a few dollars of his own 
money into the undertaking. The propo- 
sition of a person making an enormous 
profit in the first place, with the Govern- 
ment taking all the risk, and losing all 
the money if necessary, would certainly 
not justify the Government paying the 
person on a Government-secured mort- 
gage more than it actually cost him to 
get the housing erected. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I agree with the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. I think it is an il- 
lustration of where Government subsi- 
dies tend ultimately to lead. We finally 
get to the point where private parties 
who receive the subsidy not only do not 
want to put up any money themselves, 
but they ask for an actual outright do- 
nation in order that they may obtain the 
subsidy. 

Mr. LONG, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator from Illi- 
nois has been a member of a subcommit- 
tee investigating improper influence in 
a Government agency. He realizes, does 
he not, that by making it possible to use 
Government credit in order to make 
enormous profits without taking any 
risks tends toward such improper influ- 
ence. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Exactly so. What we 
have developed under section 608, and 
what may develop in defense housing, 
unless the protective provisions proposed 
by the Senator from Utah are adopted, 
is a system of public risk and private 
profit. Anyone who wants to make a 
private profit should assume a private 
risk. As the Senator from Louisiana 
says, FHA has been moving in the direc- 
tion of the taxpayers assuming all the 
risks and the builder not only getting the 
profit from the building, which is legiti- 
mate, but a big profit from the mortgage 
as well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator has expired. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I offer an 
amendment to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Utah. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor’s amendment is not in order at this 
time. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. LONG. Can the Chair advise me 
under what circumstances it would be 
possible for me to offer an amendment 
to the pending amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending 
amendment is an amendment in the sec- 
ond degree. No amendment to the 
amendment would be in order, because 
such an amendment would be an amend- 
ment in the third degree. 

Mr. LONG. Will an amendment in 
the second degree be acceptable at such 
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time as the pending amendment to the 
amendment may be adopted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It would not 
be. Unfortunately, it cannot be amended, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Could it not be done 
by unanimous consent? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It could be 
done by unanimous consent, but the Sen- 
ator would have to modify his own 
amendment. | 

Mr. MAYBANK, Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, and I do not 
intend to object } 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is no 
request before the Senate to which an 
objection would apply. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I as- 
sured the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BENTON] some time ago that I would 
allow him 5 minutes. I should like to 
do so at this time. In the meantime per- 
haps the Senator from Illinois, the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana, and the Senator 
from Utah may get together. 

I yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Connecticut. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, before 
the Senate votes on this bill today I ask 
for a few minutes to discuss section 313, 
relating to community facilities and 
services in critical defense housing areas 
and to housing in critical defense hous- 
ing areas. Members of the Senate may 
recall that section 313 calls for “such 
sums, not exceeding $60,000,000, as may 
be necessary” for the former, and “such 
sums, not exceeding $50,000,000, as may 
be necessary” for the latter. 

Mr. President, it was my feeling that 
these sums might prove to be inadequate, 
However, as I understand, they are sat- 
isfactory to the chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

To illustrate the importance of this 
problem in industrial States, I should 
like to give to the Senate 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BENTON. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Did I correctly un- 
derstand the Senator to say that it is his 
idea that the chairman of the committee 
is satisfied with the sums named? 

Mr. BENTON. Yes. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Iam sorry, but I did 
not tell the Senator that. 

Mr. BENTON. I do not have it di- 
rectly from the chairman of the com- 
mittee. I am glad to be corrected. 

Mr. MAYBANK. This bill is the best 
bill we could obtain, in the face of the 
toughest situation I have ever faced— 
with the war in Korea, with inflation 
rampant and with credit restrictions 

Mr.BENTON. Iam very glad to have 
the record made straight. I think it 
bears on the illustrations from the State 
of Connecticut which I should like to 
submit to the Senate. 

In order to dramatize the crucial im- 
portance of this section of the bill, I 
should like to take a typical city in Con- 
necticut, the city of New London. Dur- 
ing the last war Connecticut had the 
highest per capita production of military 
equipment and similar defense items of 
any State in the Nation, and New London 
was a most important factor in that 
remarkable record. 

Recently the top defense authorities 
in Washington have called attention to 
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the critical need for establishing a new 
steel mill in the New London area, in 
order to decentralize steel production, 
reduce transportation costs, and increase 
steel capacity. The projected steel mill 
will hire 3,000 men, which will mean an 
initial increase of population of 15,000 
or thereabouts. Ultimately more than 
seven times that number, or 140,000 peo- 
ple, will probably move into this area, 
mostly from other States. 

It is of the highest order of importance 
to the national defense that this popula- 
tion increase take place in this indus- 
trial area for the production of the goods 
which are now being ordered. 

The social problems which will be 
created will be enormous, unless the 
Government recognizes them and pro- 
vides help. 

All the towns in the New London area 
are up to their borrowing limit. There 
is no excess capacity in the school sys- 
tem. In fact, some of the school build- 
ings now being used are 150 years old. 

The present hospital facilities are not 
adequate for the present population, let 
alone 15,000 more people. A serious 
water problem will develop. 

In other words, meeting the Nation’s 
defense needs in the New London area 
will pile a whole series of unpaid bills 
upon local communities. This might in- 
volve, without Federal help, a social as 
well as a political catastrophe. 

A similar situation prevails in the East 
Hartford-Manchester area. United Air- 
craft has in that area gigantic plants 
making critically needed aircraft en- 
gines and propellers. Manchester is the 
fastest growing town in Connecticut. 
Two new schools built only last year are 
already overcrowded. There is a des- 
perate need for a new high school. 
Water and gas use are at the critical 
point from the standpoint of supply, and 
hospital facilities are inadequate to meet 
the present situation. 

East Hartford and Manchester were 
never able successfully to meet the tre- 
mendous thrust of population brought 
about as a result of World War TI. 
They were just on their way toward 
mastering the 6-year-old problem when 
suddenly the new defense effort hit them 
with renewed force. 

It is easy for those who come from 
rural States to talk about the dangers 
inherent in Federal concern with com- 
munity facilities. I have received tele- 
phone calls and telegrams from persons 
representing the real-estate interests, 
telling me that the community-facility 
program is socialistic. All I can say is 
that the characteristic road to socialism 
or communism is for the Government to 
turn its back upon the legitimate needs 
of communities such as these. Where 
are there today more lesitimate needs 
than those now created by the tremen- 
dous social avalanche set in force by de- 
fense production? I should be happy to 
take any Senator, at my own expense, to 
visit the New London and Manchester 
areas if Senators want physical proof of 
the tremendous problems which commu- 
nities in industrial States generally are 
facing in this new era. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor's time has expired. 

+ Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, may I 
have 30 seconds more? 
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Mr. MAYBANK., I yield 1 minute 
more to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, we are 
prepared in Connecticut to build the 
factories which will produce the goods 
needed for war, or to meet the threat of 
war. But communities cannot and 
should not be asked to take care of the 
influx of people from other States with- 
out Federal aid and support of the ob- 
jectives which are of concern not only 
to the people of Connecticut, but to ail 
the people throughout the 48 States. 

I thank the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, it 
was my judgment when the amendment 
was submitted that it was too stringent 
to permit the building of houses. I am 
not interested in contractors, or in FHA 
loans, or anything of that nature. I 
merely wish to make the statement that, 
if the amendment drafted by the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Doveras] and the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], and 
particularly as amended by the Senator 
from Louisiana, is adopted and sent to 
conference; unless I am certain that we 
are going to get the houses built, as 
chairman of the committee I shall op- 
pose it, and may go along with what- 
ever the House may put in the bill, or 
whatever we can work out with the 
House. 

I know that the section 608 program 
was subject to much abuse. I know that 
contractors made fortunes when some of 
them did not expect to make them. 
However, I will say that the amendment, 
as drawn by the Senator from Utah and 
the Senator from Illinois, would bring 
about a great improvement over the 
horrible situation which prevailed in 
1949 and 1950 under the old section 608. 
In some instances contractors may have, 
no doubt, made as much as 120 percent. 
At least this is a step in the right 
direction. 

One of the main things we must not 
forget is that if we want to get the 
houses built, contractors are entitled to 
a fair and honest profit, as is any other 
businessman. If we eliminate all the 
profit of contractors, the contractors 
will simply shift from building houses to 
some other defense work. They are en- 
titled to be paid for what they do. 

This is another case of an amendment 
being drafted on the floor of the Senate. 
I will say that I am in agreement with 
it. It is better than what is in the bill; 
but, I wish to reserve the right, as chair- 
man of the committee, to oppose it un- 
less I can be convinced that with it in 
the bill houses will be built. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
BENNETT] to the committee amendment. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor will state it. 

Mr. LONG. It is my understanding 
that the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Utah is an amendment in 
the nature of a substitute for paragraph 


. (e) on page 66. With regard to the lan- 


guage which is being stricken, is it in 
order to offer an amendment to that 
language? 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor may offer an amendment to the lan- 
guage of the bill for which the amend- 
ment is offered as a substitute. 

Mr. LONG. I then offer an amend- 
ment, on page 66, line 10, in the com- 
mittee amendment, after the word off“, 
to insert “the profit of the prime con- 
tractor of”; also on paige 77, line 2, after 
the word “of”, to insert “the profit of the 
prime contractor of”. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Loui- 
siana will be stated. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor will state it. 

Mr. BENNETT. I understood the 
Chair to rule that the Senator cannot 
amend my amendment. Must we not 
dispose of my amendment first? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No. The 
perfecting amendment, of language 
sought to be stricken out, takes prece- 
dence. 

The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment, 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 66, 
line 10, after the word “of”, it is pro- 
posed to insert the words “the profit of 
the prime contractor of.” 

On page 77, line 3, after the word “of”, 
it is proposed to insert the same lan- 
guage, “the profit of the prime con- 
tractor of.” 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, in expla- 
nation of the amendment I would say 
that unless such language as I propose 
is inserted, the provision will not accom- 
plish what it seeks to accomplish, as I 
understand its purpose. The provision 
seeks to prevent any person from se- 
curing a Government-guaranteed loan 
on a housing project in excess of the ac- 
tual cost of the housing project. If that 
is not the case, and if this language is 
not inserted, it would still be possible, 
because the mortgagor and the contrac- 
tor are in more than 90 percent of the 
cases the same person. When we per- 
mit the profit of a prime contractor to 
be considered a part of the actual cost, 
then we make it possibie for the mort- 
gagor, who is also the contractor, to ob- 
tain a loan in the amount of, let us say, 
105 percent on a Government guaran- 
tee, 105 percent of the cost of building a 
project. 

The purpose of this language in the 
entire bill is this: A person could secure 
a guaranty of 90 percent of the cost. 
We know as a practical matter that con- 
tractors sometimes have obtained a 
guaranty of as much as 150 percent of 
the actual cost. The sponsor of the proj- 
ect takes no risk in such a case. He 
reaps all the profits, and the Govern- 
ment takes all the loss, if there is loss. 
Therefore it would make good sense to 
exclude the profit of the prime con- 
tractor in order to require that when a 
person sponsors a housing project on 
which the Government is going to take 
most of the risk, such person should at 
least be required to have some small 
equity investment in the housing project. 

I believe the amendment would prob- 
ably accomplish that result. 

The junior Senator from Louisiana 
has been much interested in that matter. 
During the hearings on the House bill 
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of last year, the junior Senator from 
Louisiana spent about 5 or 6 hours cross- 
examining officials of the FHA in an at- 
tempt to obtain the actual facts as to the 
manner in which certain persons were 
obtaining Government-guaranteed loans 
in amounts exceeding sometimes 30, 40, 
and 50 percent of the cost of building 
projects. I believe the committee has 
made a very serious and earnest effort to 
prevent that result from happening, but 
it is my sincere opinion that unless the 
profits of the prime contractor are ex- 
cluded the result will be that the Gov- 
ernment will take a risk of hundreds of 
millions of dollars on which the con- 
tractors will make enormous profits on 
projects in which they will have no 
equity investment whatsoever, 

As I suggested to the senior Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DouGias] if we want 
to eliminate improper influences in Gov- 
ernment, then let us eliminate these 
types of transactions where the Govern- 
ment takes all the risk and some profit- 
eer takes all the profits. Then we will 
not have so many people trying to rush 
in to grab up projects when they see that 
they are not going to make a great profit 
without taking a risk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on the amendment offered by the 
junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lone] to the original language of the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment to the committee 
amendment was agreed to, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
now is on the amendment of the Senator 
from Utah [Mr, BENNETT] as a substi- 
tute for the entire language, including 
the amendment just adopted. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DOUGLAS] a 
few minutes ago started to propound a 
unanimous-consent request, He has left 
the floor. I should like to ask unani- 
mous consent that the junior Senator 
from Louisiana now be allowed to offer 
his amendment to the amendment of the 
Senator from Utah. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask a question about it. 
Does the Senator feel that the result 
could not be accomplished in an admin- 
istrative way? 

Mr. LONG. It has not been accom- 
plished in an administrative way, I will 
answer the Senator. There have been 
such efforts; they have been made time 
and time again. The subject has been 
investigated time and again. Yet the 
same result has always occurred—that 
under the language used in the law, 
whether in terms of actual cost or re- 
production cost or market value, some- 
one has invariably obtained a loan in an 
amount in excess of the cost of the 
housing. 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes; but does the 
Senator feel that the amendment will 
result in obtaining houses? That is 
what Iam interested in. What does the 
Senator think about that? 

Mr. LONG. Yes; the junior Senator 
from Louisiana is very confident that we 
can get the housing and can find plenty 
of contractors who would be completely 
satisfied to have an opportunity to make, 
let us say, a million dollars on building 
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a housing project and end up by owning 
the entire project without risking a 
nickel. The junior Senator from Lou- 
isiana believes we can find plenty of in- 
dividuals to build those projects, In 
fact, he is very confident we will. We 
have had many cases where the loan ob- 
tained actually exceeds the estimated 
cost, where the Government is not guar- 
anteeing 90 percent of the cost. For 
those cases their mortgage would not be 
reduced in any amount. But what we 
are trying to prevent is the kind of cases 
where someone succeeds in construct- 
ing housing projects and taking elements 
from cost that should be there, with the 
result that in the end the Government 
takes all the risk and the person who 
makes the profit never takes a risk in 
any stage of the game. 

Mr. WHERRY. So far as I under- 
stand, the unanimous-consent request 
was that the amendment of the Senator 
from Louisiana now be made to the sub- 
stitute. Is that correct? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That the 
Senator from Louisiana be permitted to 
offer it. 

Mr. WHERRY. That he be permitted 
to offer it to the substitute. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT.. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none. 

The amendment offered by the junior 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lonc] to 
the so-called Bennett amendment will be 
stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 1, 
line 8, of the Bennett amendment, after 
the words “exclusive of“, it is proposed 
to insert “the profit of the prime con- 
tractor of”; 

On page 2, line 2, of the Bennett 
amendment, after the words “exclusive 
of” it is proposed to insert “the profit of 
the prime contractor of”; 

On page 3, line 14, of the Bennett 
amendment, after the words “exclusive 
of”, it is proposed to insert “the profit of 
the price contractor of”; 

On the same page, line 19, of the Ben- 
nett amendment, after the words “ex- 
clusive of”, it is proposed to insert “the 
profit of the prime contractor of.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the so-called Long 
amendment to the Bennett substitute. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Now the 
question is on the Bennett amendment, 
as amended. 

The amendment, as amended, to the 
committee amendment, was agreed to. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
have at the desk three amendments. 
They are very brief and I hope they will 
not be controversial. I first call up my 
amendment lettered “H.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will report the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 81, 
line 7, it is proposed to insert before the 
word “housing”, the words “any perma- 
nent” and strike out the words “shall be 
of permanent construction and” in lines 
8 and 9 on said page 81. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, this 
is a purely technical amendment. As 
a matter of fact, I would have handed 
it to the chairman to offer, but he was 
not on the floor at the particular time 
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when I proposed the amendment. It is 
purely technical. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I 
have no objection to the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Alabama IMr. 
SPARKMAN] to the amendment of tha 
committee, 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
now offer my amendment lettered “I,” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 112, 
between lines 3 and 4, it is proposed to 
insert the following: 

Sec. 613. Section 504 of the Housing Act 
of 1950 is amended by striking out “builder, 
veteran, or other purchaser” wherever it 
appears therein and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: “builder or other seller, or 
the veteran or other purchaser.” 


Renumber succeeding sections ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, this 
amendment is rather supplementary to 
the amendment which has just been 
agreed to, namely, the amendment 
sponsored by the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. BENNETT], the Senator from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. Lone], and the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DoucLas ]. This amend- 
ment is rather supplementary to that 
one, in the sense that last year in the 
Housing Act we provided that in the 
case of any housing loan obtained under 
Government financing, either through 
the FHA or the VA, any mortgagee 
would have to certify that he had not 
charged the veteran any fees or other 
charges other than those which had 
been legally provided for. That pro- 
vision applied only to new construction, 
and did not apply to the sale of existing 
houses or the resale of new houses. 

This amendment would simply extend 
that provision to them, and would pro- 
vide that the mortgagee of new houses 
built by the Government would have 
to certify that he had not charged the 
veteran any fee not provided by law. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ac- 
cept the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Alabama [Mr, 
SPARKMAN] to the committee amend- 
ment. 

The amendment to the committee 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, to 
the committee amendment I now offer 
my amendment J. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment to the amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 79, 
line 3, it is proposed to strike out the 
quotation marks and insert after line 3 
the following: 

(g) In any case where an application for 
insurance under section 608 of this act was 
received by the Federal Housing Commis- 
sioner on or before March 1, 1950, and has 
not been rejected or committed upon, the 
mortgagee upon reapplication for insur- 
ance of a mortgage under this section 908 
with respect to the same property shall re- 
ceive credit for any application fees paid 
in connection with the prior application: 
Provided, That this subsection shall not 
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constitute a waiver of any requirements 
otherwise applicable to the insurance of 
mortgages under this section. 


Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. President, this 
amendment would simply allow those 
who have applied under section 608 to 
transfer their application in appropriate 
cases to title IX housing without the 
payment of additional fees. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr: SPARK- 
man] to the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The com- 
mittee amendment is open to further 
amendment. 

If there be no further amendment to 
be offered to the committee amendment, 
the question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment as amended. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to make a brief comment on the 
bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A Senator 
cannot be recognized in his own time; 
there must be a pending amendment 
or—— 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask the chairman of the committee 
whether I may have 5 minutes in which 
to make a brief comment. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr, MAYBANK. What is the present 
status of the bill? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
was about to put the question on agree- 
ing to the committee amendment as 
amended, After that question is de- 
cided, the Senator from South Carolina 
ean yield time to the Senator from 
Minnesota, 
joan MAYBANK. That is what I wish 

0. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion now is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment as amended. 

The amendment, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I now 
yield 5 or 10 minutes to the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. WHERRY. Five minutes? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I understand that 
half an hour is available on the question 
of the final passage of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On the ques- 
tion of the final passage of the bill, 1 
hour is available, to be divided equally. 

Mr. MAYBANK, Then I yield 5 min- 
utes to the Senator from Minnesota, if 
that is agreeable to him. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That will be ample, 
Mr. President. I thank the Senator from 
South Carolina for yielding that time to 
me. 

Mr. President, first of all, as one Mem- 
ber of the Senate, I wish to express my 
appreciation to the chairman of the com- 
mittee for his diligence and his tire- 
less efforts in getting a good bill in re- 
gard to defense housing reported by the 
Banking and Currency Committee. I 
think all of us owe a debt of gratitude 
aiso to the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Sparkman] for his efforts; and likewise 
w2 owe a debt of gratitude for the efforts 
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of the other Senators who have worked 
with him. 

However, Mr. President, I think this 
bill is adequate testimony in regard to 
what happens when private interests 
make up their minds that at long last 
they are going to have their way in their 
relationships with the Federal Govern- 
ment. It is interesting to me to note the 
hue and cry which went up in the Eighty- 
first Congress and the hue and ery which 
is going up in this Congress about the 
welfare state, and about the intrusion of 
Government into all aspects of private 
enterprise. We have heard many 
speeches in regard to how private initia- 
tive is being destroyed by the heavy hand 
of the Covernment and in regard to the 
destruction of the moral fiber of the Re- 
public because of Government subsidies. 
Yet, Mr. President, if I have ever seen 
a bill in which there is private subsidy 
and complete underpinning of an indus- 
try, this bill, as it thus affects the build- 
ing industry, is it. If I have ever seen a 
bill which discriminates against the lit- 
tle man who wishes to build his own 
home, and in favor of the building con- 
struction industry, this is it. Under this 
measure, the FHA, in its operations, will 
not give to the little citizen who wishes 
to build his own home the same benefits 
as those which will be given to the 
building industry. 

As has well been pointed out by the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] and 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DOUGLAS], 
section 608, as it relates to housing, has 
gone into the records as being one pro- 
vision by the Government which has not 
simply been insurance, but has been in- 
surance plus premium. It has been in- 
surance plus a great premium, to those 
who have been able to get hold of it. 

In the case of section 608, Housing, 
Mr. President, let me say that if ever 
there was something which constituted 
a scandal in the housing industry, that 
is it. It makes a mink coat look like a 
10-cent-store toy. Under this proposal, 
we are going to go so far that the Fed- 
eral Government does not insure more 
than 100 percent, in case of a loss, to a 
would-be investor who would not put a 
nickel of his own money into such oper- 
ations. What a risk that is for capital- 
ism on the march—at a snail’s pace. 
This proposal involves no more risk to 
private investors than there is risk of 
freezing to death at the Equator. 

The enactment of this measure will 
not result in the investment of capital 
for the good of the country or to enable 
private industry to operate for the good 
of the country. This measure, if en- 
acted, will do nothing more than have 
the Government of the United States 
subsidize, underwrite, and support pri- 
vate contractors and prevent them from 
losing a dime. 

Mr. President, I wish to get this speech 
inio the Recor at an early date, because 
already I can hear the speeches which 
will be made in which it will be charged 
that the Congress is wasting the money 
of the people by letting the Government 
go into the building business and the 
banking business. 

Mr. President, how interesting it is 
that the very ones who want to get the 
Government out of the RFC are now the 
ones who want to make the Govern- 
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ment’s hand a little heavier in respect to 
FHA operations. In other words, it de- 
pends on where the gravy is being spilled. 
I point out that in this case the gravy is 
being spilled—by means of this bill— 
aplenty. 

Mr. President, this bill provides op- 
portunity for land speculators to get in 
early. This bill provides an opportu- 
nity for the Government to engage in 
the provision of housing only if no one 
else is willing to build any housing in a 
particular area or place. 

In view of the action proposed to be 
taken by way of the enactment of the 
pending bill, I wish to state what I be- 
lieve the future holds in store. I desire to 
make quite clear at this point that I do 
not possess a crystal ball and that no- 
where in the New Testament do we find 
a listing of any of the Humphreys as 
having prophetic vision. Nevertheless, 
I wish to prophesy now the effect this 
measure will have when it is enacted. 

Of course, I realize that a great deal of 
very hard work has been required in pre- 
paring this measure, and I pay fitting 
tribute to those whose valiant efforts 
have been required in framing the pro- 
visions of the bill. In particular, I com- 
mend the chairman of the committee ang 
his colleague, the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. Sparkman], because I know what is 
in their hearts, and I know how hard 
they had to work to get even this kind of 
a bill reported from the committee to 
the Senate. In fact, in spite of my mis- 
givings, I shall vote for the bill for we 
need defense housing desperately. 

At the same time I wish to make it 
quite clear, so far as the junior Senator 
from Minnesota is concerned, that this 
is a matter of getting into the public 
treasury, not with a teaspoon but with 


a scoop shovel. It is an effort on the 


part of certain persons who have been 
adverse to socialism, who have worried 
about the New Deal and about a Fair 
Deal, to give one of the biggest raw deals 
to the American taxpayers in terms of 
insurance, as an insurance principle un- 
der the FHA, that we have had in hous- 
ing legislation for a long time. But it 
is a little better than section 608. It is 
section 608 revised, slightly deodorized; 
but not much. It still smells. I want 
to make it crystal clear that the failure 
to include adequate funds in this bill 
and additional provisions for Govern- 
ment-constructed housing where it is 
needed in the protection of the public 
interest and the national security, is a 
vital weakness in the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor’s time has expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. May I request 2 
or 3 minutes more, in order that I may 
conclude? 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield another 2 
minutes to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY, I merely want to 
be sure that, once this bill has been 
passed, and once the “gravy train” starts 
to move down the track of abundance 
and privileges, the tax gatherers will 
watch over the profits which will be made 
under the bill. I hope, by the way, that 
the FHA will follow the very prophetic 
warning which was given by the Sena- 
tor from Illinois, that so long as we have 
investigationitis here, perhaps we could 
start another investigation, Perhaps we 
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could look into FHA. Perhaps we could 
find out whether FHA is an agency which 
is working in behalf of the average 
American citizen, the man who earns 
about $3,000 to $5,000 a year, or whether 
FHA is a contractor’s holding company. 
I am not saying that it is, I merely say 
that the breezes from the Potomac are 
not always filled with the odor of cherry 
blossoms. We should look into it. 

Let me now admonish those who are 
so strongly for this piece of legislation 
not to be moved by what happened only 
a few months ago to think that simply 
because certain things happened in the 
countryside last November, it can always 
happen that way. Mr. President, the 
hand may be overplayed. I say to Sena- 
tors, watch out. After it has been made 
so completely obvious, after the glove is 
taken off and the mailed fist is put on, 
and a knocking starts on the door, some- 
body is apt to hear, somebody is apt to 
see, and this kind of legislation is that 
loudest about waste in Government. 

Regarding the amendment proposed 
by my friend, the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. Lone], let us protect the public 
interest by law, not by administrative 
ruling, as suggested by the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY]. Is it not inter- 
esting that whenever something is pro- 
posed which will protect the public in- 
terest, something which can be written 
into law, there are those who rise to say 
that we ought to take care of it admin- 
istratively? I desire to pay my respects 
to the Senator from Louisiana for his 
viligance in the protection of the public 
interest. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor's time has again expired. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nebraska yield me a 
little more time, not to exceed 10 min- 
utes? 

Mr. WHERRY. I am glad to yield 
10 minutes more to the distinguished 
Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, after 
listening to the able Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Hur:pHrey], I am perfectly 
convinced that we have one of the finest 
bills ever to come before the Senate. 
I am further convinced that it is a zreat 
bill because the CIO is opposed to it, 
because the Real Estate Board is op- 
posed to it, and because the able Sen- 
ator from Minnesota is opposed to it— 
which in my mind cannot but make it 
an excellent bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Indiana yield to the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I decline to yield. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sen- 
ator declines to yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I certainly wish to 
thank the Senator. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Many of the argu- 
ments which the able Senator from 
Minnesota used a moment ago are taken 
from a bulletin which was handed to me 
by the lobbyists of the CIO outside 
the Senate door, and I presume that, 
after reading this bulletin, had I de- 
sired, I could have risen and made the 
same kind of speech which the able 
Senator from Minnesota made, 
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This bill, which the able Senator from 
Minnesota says is no good, is a good 
bill. There is nothing at all wrong with 
it, unless one is opposed, of course, to 
the entrance of the Federal Government 
into any sort of housing legislation. The 
committee did an excellent job, and I 
do not think it is in particularly good 
grace for a Senator, particularly one who 
knows nothing about the bill, to stand 
on the floor of the United States Sen- 
ate and impugn the motives of the Sen- 
ate and the motives and the integrity 
of some 13 Senators of the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee. 

The able Senator was talking about 
the Treasury of the United States. Why, 
Mr. President, there is very little money 
involved in this bill as compared to the 
billions of dollars which have been in- 
volved in the past. For example, the 
committee cut the authorization from 
$3,000,000,000 to $1,500,000,000. There 
is but $50,000,000 in this bill for public 
facilities, another $60,000,000 for so- 
called public housing, and but $15,000,000 
for prefabricated houses. How anyone, 
knowing the amount of money which 
has been appropriated by the Congress 
for housing in the past, over many years, 
and knowing the amounts carried in 
housing bills heretofore, can stand on 
the floor of the Senate and talk about 
how someone ran away with the United 
States Treasury, is more than I can 
understand. 

Much was said about making a profit 
on the mortgages. The committee dis- 
cussed that at great length. For the 
first time in the history of housing legis- 
lation, there was written into the bill 
a provision to put a stop to that sort 
of thing. I call attention to the fact 
that the able Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovctas], the able Senator from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. Lone], and many of the 
Senators on our side of the aisle, dis- 
cussed that at great length. It was the 
intention of the committee to make 
it impossible for any person to get more 
from his mortgage than the improve- 
ment actually cost. That was our in- 
tention. A 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I shall yield in a 
moment. That was our intention. We 
find a Senator rising on the floor of the 
Senate of the United States to condemn 
a committee for taking such action, 
when it is the first time it has been done. 

I, for one, dislike to see Senators who 
did not sit through a single hearing and 
know very little about the bill, having 
been handed a document by some lobby- 
ing organization, rising on the floor of 
the Senate and condemning the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee and 
the Senate of the United States without 
any excuse whatsoever. That is exactly 
what has happened. I resent it; I think 
1 is unfair, and I think it is uncalled 

or. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. The Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee was faced 
with the problem of trying to get some 
housing in which to domicile not only 
the boys who were called into the serv- 
ice, but also the bench workers in iso- 
lated areas where there is no housing, 
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The committee tried to do an honest 
and sincere job, and I think it succeeded. 
To be condemned by one who knows 
nothing about it is certainly unwar- 
ranted and uncalled for. Such a thing 
should not happen on the fioor of the 
Senate. 

I challenge any Senator to debate 
this bill point by point and to indicate 
wherein it is bad, or that it does not 
accomplish the things we want it to ac- 
complish, in a fair, equitable manner, 
instead of making general assertions 
that the bill is all wrong, and that it 
will work in favor of certain classes in 
America. That was never the intention 
of the bill, and it was never the inten- 
tion of the committee. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. It is very easy to 
make general statements 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Indiana declines to yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is very easy to make general 
statements, statements which are not 
specific. I could do it myself if I 
wanted to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I shall 
be glad to yield 3 minutes more to the 
Senator, if he cares for it. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I do not know that 
I shall need 3 minutes more. Properly 
to answer the charges which have been 
made, one should go through the bill 
chapter by chapter and clause by clause. 
Before anyone makes a charge against 
it, he should know what he is talking 
about, should go through the bill from 
cover to cover, and point out that the 
bill does what he says it does, instead 
of making the statement that the bill 
is no good, and that it works to the ad- 
vantage of the real-estate lobby or to 
the advantage of builders. 

Such an amendment providing that 
no one can receive one penny more than 
the actual cost has never before been 
written into a housing bill. If this 
housing bill is what the able Senator 
from Minnesota says it is, then the 
housing bills which Congress has been 
passing for many years are certainly a 
hundred percent give-away programs, 
In past years I have not heard the able 
Senator condemning previous housing 
bills. I say this is a better bill for both 
the American people and the Govern- 
ment. Why anyone should want to say 
it is otherwise is more than I can under- 
stand. Some persons simply make such 
statements because the CIO handed 
them four or five sheets from which they 
got their information and inspiration. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I concur in what 
the Senator from Indiana has stated. 
I recall how allocations on materials re- 
sulted in cutting back on copper for the 
REA and other uses. I should like to 
ask the Senator how long the committee 
held hearings on the bill. 

Mr. CAPEHART, It held hearings for 
many days. 

Mr. MAYBANK. It was 2 months, to 
be exact, was it not? 
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Mr. CAPFHART. I would say that 
was a correct statement. 

Mr. MAYBANK. And it took four 
more weeks to write the final draft. 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is correct. I 
have never seen 13 more conscientious 
and sincere men wanting to do a job for 
the American people than were the 
members of the committee. 

Mr, MAYBANK. Certain organiza- 
tions testified through their representa- 
tives. The chamber of commerce said 
the best thing to do was not to pass any 
bill at this time. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The chamber of 
commerce wanted no legislation on the 
subject at this time. The real estate 
board was against title III, 

Mr. MAYBANK, We did the best we 
could under the conditions existing in 
the country. 

Mr. CAPEHART. We did the best we 
could, not only under the conditions ex- 
isting in the country, but we did the 
proper and right thing. We reported 
the right kind of a bill under existing 
conditions, and it is limited to defense 
housing. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. Is it not true that if this 
bill had not been written it would have 
been necessary for the Government to 
control and actually manage cities in 
and about some of the defense areas? 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is correct, 

Mr MAYBANK. No one knows that 
better than I do. I was a member of the 
Appropriations Committee during World 
War II, and I saw what happened in 
communities in the State of Washing- 
ton, in the Manhattan district, and in 
the State of Tennessee. The Senator 
from Minnesota is a member of the 
Atomic Energy Committee, and he knows 
that nothing has been done in those 
communities that could not have been 
prevented by a bill of this type. Persons 
speak of high-priced houses. Mr. Lili- 
enthal justified houses which had cost 
$35,000. I want to associate myself with 
the statement of the senior Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. THYE]. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield 

Mr. THYE. This very question was 
studied in the Appropriations Commit- 


tee. This bill provides for housing in 


areas of defense where there is not even 
a shingle available for shelter at the 
present time. The bill was written in 
the manner in which it was reported to 
the Senate in order that there should be 
living quarters for defense workers 
without the Government’s building units 
under its control in every conceivable re- 
spect, including even the utilities. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? . 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Indiana. I deeply appreciate the 
very friendly references which the Sen- 
ator from Indiana made to the Senator 
from Illinois. I think the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART] and the Senator 
from Utah (Mr. BENNETT] deserve a great 
deal of the credit for the constructive 
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work which has been done in the effort 
to eliminate some of the abuses which 
attached themselves to section 608. But 
I am also afraid that the Senator from 
Indiana was a bit too hard on my good 
friend the junior Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. HUMPHREY]. It is not certain 
that we have blocked all the gaps which 
caused section 608 to go wrong. We have 
made an honest effort to do so, but it is 
not certain that we have achieved our 
end. Furthermore, I think the junior 
Senator from Minnesota was anticipat- 
ing a move to eliminate the public hous- 
ing section and was pointing out the 
fact— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator has again expired. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May I finich the sen- 
tence? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The junior Senator 
from Minnesota was pointing out some 
of the possible results, and I do not think 
he deserved the harsh remarks directed 
at him by the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
think the able Senator from Illinois has 
let the cat out of the bag. He says the 
junior Senator from Minnesota thought 
that we were going to eliminate title III. 
We did not do it. I rather suspect that 
the speech of the able Senator from 
Minnesota was prepared before any ac- 
tion was taken on title III. Iam mindful 
of the good work which the able Senator 
from Utah did on the bill. Whether or 
not we have done as good a job as could 
have been done on section 608, by elim- 
inating the possibility of persons making 
a profit on the mortgages, a question 
which has been referred to, I wish to say 
again that this is the first time in the 
history of a housing bill when any effort 
has been made to accomplish that result. 
It is unfortunate that the Senator from 


Minnesota should be critical. I think it 
is uncalled for. 
Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I 


yield 5 minutes to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma, 

Mr. MONRONENTZ. Mr. President, I 
rise in support of the bill. I have fol- 
lowed the FHA since the days of its in- 
ception as a m.jor part of the Demo- 
catic Party’s program, I can remember 
when in writing a mortgage the ratio of 
insurance to value was 80 percent. We 
sought to have houses erected so as to 
spread home ownership among the peo- 
ple of America. I voted for such legisla- 
tion. I think that, instead of criticizing 
a program which is democratic in origin, 
and which has revolutionized the home- 
building business and made it possible 
for people in the low-income group to 
have a piece of America for homes in 
which they could live, we should try 
to continue a time-tested and proved 
program. 

I was familiar with the defense-hous- 
ing benefits of FHA during World War II. 
Under the 90-percent insurance pro- 
vision, I saw the building of new towns 
and cities which today contain happy 
homes, owned by the workers who have 
invested their money in them. I venture 
to say foreclosures on such homes have 
not amounted to one-half of 1 percent. 
They have paid the Government a profit 
because of the insurance feature. We 
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provided defense housing in the vicinity 
of enormous aircraft plants and other 
installations at a cost of not a dime to 
the Government of the United States, 
but at a profit to it. Instead of putting 
up money to pay for the taxes and 
municipal expenses, as would have been 
necessary in the case of temporary hous- 
ing built by the Government, we have 
collected the regular ad valorem taxes 
and financed to a large degree the com- 
munity facilities. Because of the ad- 
vance in prices, such homes today are 
worth perhaps twice the amount of the 
90-percent mortgages which their own- 
ers, for the most part American working- 
men, have placed upon them. Instead 
of becoming ghost settlements, as many 
men of little faith said would be the case, 
these cities are today thriving suburban 
communities, which stand as a credit 
to our faith in private industry, and the 
right of a man to have a chance to own 
his own home at low cost. 

As I understand, in the pending bill 
provision is made not only for home 
ownership at 90 percent insurance, but 
also for rental properties at 90 percent 
insurance. It corrects a defect in the 
old law. Too large a percentage of 
homes were for sale and none for rent. 

I believe that a man who goes forth 
and risks hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars to create homes for America is en- 
titled to a fair profit. I am glad to see 
that after careful study the committee 
is attempting to eliminate an unfair 
profit, namely, the receiving of more 
money on mortgages than the cost of 
the home. In looking at the clean-up, 
as we did in the Committee on Banking 
and Currency of the other body, when 
there were literally from fifty to one 
hundred million dollars’ worth of public 
housing homes which had become noth- 
ing more than eye-sores, fit for nothing 
but wrecking or for giving away to the 
local communities, and comparing those 
homes with those for which we are pro- 
viding in the pending bill, I think we of 
the Democratic Party should throw out 
our chests and say we are proud that we 
have helped to find a way which will 
make it possible for the small wage 
earner to own his own home on an easy 
payment plan, with a minimum down 
payment of 10 percent. 

If we were building homes for the 
wealthy, the 10-percent down payment 
and 90-percent insurance features would 
not be important. They are important 
because we are trying to build homes for 
the low-income groups. There are 
thousands in the home-building industry 
who are trying to keep the costs down, 
so that more and more people can be 
put into low-cost houses which are built 
for home ownership. I hope that after 
the pending bill is passed the Committee 
on Banking and Currency of the House 
will continue to cooperate to provide, 
through private industry, the maximum 
number of homes that can possibly be 
built. I think it is highly important. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor’s time has expired. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I shall be glad to 
yield further time to the Senator. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I ask that I may 
have 1 minute more. 
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Mr. MAYBANK. I yield 1 minute to 
the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MONRONEY. In closing I em- 
phasize that I believed it to be highly 
important to realize that the ultimate 
cost to the Government under the de- 
fense housing program will be less than 
if the Government were forced to build 
all of the defense housing. Even then 
we would still have the problem of the 
Government-owned temporary housing. 
I am proud to support the bill, and I 
congratulate the committee on bringing 
it to the floor. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is it not a fact, as I 
assume to be so, if I heard the Sena- 
tor’s statement correctly, that the bill 
contains a provisiun for the construc- 
tion of low priced housing for rent? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Yes; and for sale. 

Mr. WHERRY. Along with occu- 
pancy ownership; but the rental feature 
was not originally provided under title I 
of the bill. 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator so inter- 
prets the language of the bill? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Yes; the homes 
which are rented can later be sold. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Senator. 
What he says confirms what has been 
stated by several other Senators. An 
amendment which I had offered pro- 
vided for what the Senator says is con- 
tained in the bill. I want that statement 
to be a part of the record. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I think it is highly 
important to note that from the insur- 
ance provision in title VI and title II, 
instead of it costing the Government 
anything, we will have between $260,- 
000,000 and $300,000,000 now in reserve, 
to take care of subsequent losses which 
may occur. I think it is the logical and 
practical way to solve a difficult problem. 
It must be borne in mind that contrac- 
tors who last year were building houses 
anywhere they wanted to build them un- 
der GI loans on a 90-percent mortgage 
basis under the pending bilt must build 
where Uncle Sam tells them they must 
build. They should be entitled to some 
consideration if they erect houses where 
houses are most needed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. MAYBANK. I yield 3 minutes to 
the Senator from New York. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I rise 
to support the bill, and I shall be glad 
to vote for it. The committee has done 
fine work on it. However, I wish to 
touch on one or two points. 

I am sure no Senator believes more 
strongly than I in private enterprise. 
I have believed in it all my life, and I 
shall continue to believe in it. I am 
glad that the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Illinois Mr. Douctas], the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], and 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] 
has prevailed. I think it will hold in 
check undue profits, and prevent the 
mulcting of the Government. 

There is one matter which concerns 
me and which I discussed on the floor 
of the Senate this morning. It relates 
to the inadequate yrovision for public 
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housing in situations in which it is im- 
possible to secure the cooperation, at 
reasonable rental rates, of private build- 
ers. The Senator from Illinois has re- 
ferred to the fact that only 4 percent of 
the money provided in the bill is to be 
used for public housing. It is less than 
4 percent. It is a fraction over 3 per- 
cent. 

I think a great many valuable defense 
workers will not be able to take employ- 
ment in certain isolated districts because 
of inability to pay the rent which will 
be asked of them by private industry. I 
very much hope that the $50,000,000 
which is provided in the bill will be con- 
sidered only as a pilot project, and that 
before long, as the need is clearly demon- 
strated, we will appropriate for public 
housing a substantially larger amount of 
money, possibly $200,000,000, $300,000,- 
000, or $400,000,000. 1 believe it is the 
only way that we can assure that the 
workers will be able to secure housing in 
isolated districts. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
was mistaken a while ago when he 
thought the time was limited to 30 min- 
utes on the bill, It seems to be 30 min- 
utes on a side. 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield to the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Bennett] whatever time 
he wishes. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I am 
coming close to the end of my maiden at- 
tempt to steer a bill on the Senate floor, 
or at least to have a part in steering a 
bill. I am sure that I have made many 
mistakes, but I was quite disturbed at 
some of the things said and implied by 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Humpurey]. I was disturbed by the fact 
that he looked over on this side of the 
aisle, and after paying his respects to 
the chairman of the committee, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. Maypanx] and to the distinguished 
Senator from Alabama IMr. SPARKMAN] 
and to the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lona], he implied that all the things that 
were bad in the bill were caused by Re- 
publicans, who were in the minority, 
when, as a matter of fact, the bill was 
reported unanimously. While I have not 
had much experience in this sort of 
thing, yet I feel that it was a completely 
bipartisan operation, in which every 
member of the committee acted as an 
individual and contributed his opinion 
and his point of view to the common 
result, 

I am disturbed by the implication that 
since the bill is bad, in the mind of the 
Senator from Minnesota, we Republicans 
who make up the minority of the com- 
mittee must bear the responsibility for 
its alleged evils. So I should like to pay 
my respects to the Senator from South 
Carolina, the Senator from Alabama, the 
Senator from Louisiana, and the other 
Democratic members of the committee, 
and say that I am very proud of the way 
they handled the bill and of the latitude 
which they gave us in making our con- 
tribution to what I consider to be a very 
successful bill. 

I was also quite disturbed by the im- 
plication that this bill will not produce 
housing to rent for less than $100 a 
month. I wonder if the Senator from 
Minnesota has read the testimony and 
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the information provided by the Hous- 
ing Agency. Those people estimate that 
the bill will produce housing at rentals 
ranging from $50 a month up to perhaps 
as high as $100. They go back in their 
records to reveal that with respect to 
houses built under section 608, about 
which the Senator from Minnesota is so 
disturbed, only 342 percent of the units 
rented for as high as $125 a month, and 
5 percent of the units rented for as little 
as $50 a month. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Will the Senator 
be kind enough to tell the Senate how 
many of the houses built under section 
608 were family units, with two or three 
bedrooms, to accommodate a family, and 
not fancy apartment units of one room, 
with a pull-out bed? 

Mr. BENNETT. Unfortunately I have 
not the complete figures on that subject. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Can the Senator 
tell the Senate what was estimated by 
the Equitable Life Insurance Co. to be 
ae oe of housing for a two-bedroom 

9 

Mr. BENNETT. I have not those 
figures. š 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The figures were 
before the committee. 

Mr. BENNETT. I should like to read 
the figures given us. We are talking 
about section 908, not section 608 or 603. 
In 1949 the median average was $85.56. 
However, the estimate of the committee 
is that a five-room house built under sec- 
tion 908 may rent for as low as $58.50. 
It is doubted that any such units will 
reach the $125 figure of which the Sena- 
tor complained. I quote from the state- 
ment on estimated rentals: 

In a row-house type of rental project, with 
a mortgage insured under section 908, the 
estimates show that the rents would range 
from about $63 to $82.50 per unit per month. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. For what sized 
unit? There is a great deal of differ- 
ence between one room with a little 
drawer for a kitchen and a pull-down 
Murphy bed, and a house which a good 
American family deserves. 

Mr. BENNETT. I am reminded that 
the figures which I have in my hand are 
median figures, averaging between 2 and 
3 bedrooms. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is it not a fact that 
the language of the bill now provides that 
the Commissioner may, if he sees fit, 
permit low-cost housing to be built for 
rental as low as $34 a month? Is not 
that what the Senator told me this after- 
noon? 

Mr. BENNETT. That is correct. I 
wished to make this point partly in an- 
swer to the statement of the Senator 
from New York [Mr. LEHMAN]. As I 
understood the Senator from New York, 
he implied, or I got the impression from 
what he said, that he believes that the 
rents under this provision will be under 
the control of the operator who builds 
the project. The fact is, of course, that 
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the rent schedule will be set by the FHA 
Administrator. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I have no desire to 
enter into an argument on this question. 
I think we are all interested in getting 
adequate housing at the lowest possible 
price for everybody. However, for the 
sake of the Recor, in order that it may 
be clear, I have some figures before me 
which I should like to read into the 
RECORD: 


While the statements with respect to some 
of the high rental may be and probably are 
correct for the small extreme portion of 
the operations which took place under sec- 
tion 608 of the National Housing Act (since 
expired), they are not representative of the 
total business transacted under section 608 
during 1947, 1948, and .1949. Neither. are 
the figures in accord with the estimates for 
the proposed new title IX of the National 
Housing Act set forth in the testimony of 
the HHFA before the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee on S. 349. In all the 
rental-housing projects insured under sec- 
tion 608 from the beginning of 1947 through 
1949 the average-size apartmert contained 
two bedrooms and yet only 3.5 percent of 
all these units rented at $125 or more per 
month. In fact, the medium monthly ren- 
tals varied from $82.49 for the average unit 
containing 4 rooms in 1949 to $87.56 for the 
average unit containing 4.7 rooms in 1948 
according to the annual report of the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration for 1949. As 
compared with the 3.5 percent of units which 
rented for $125 or more, 5 percent of the 
units with insured mortgages rented for less 
than $50 per unit per month. 

The estimated monthly rentals achievable 
under the proposed new section 903 (which 
would be added to the National Housing 
Act by S. 349) vary from $58.50 for a two- 
bedroom house to about $101 for a four- 
bedroom house valued at $12,400 in a high- 
cost area and containing about 1,130 square 
feet of floor area. These rentals do not 
contain allowances for heat, utilities, and 
certain other services for which the occu- 
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pant must pay. The addition of an allow- 
ance of $24.50 for the four-bedroom house 
would typically cover the cost of heating, 
electricity for lighting and operating equip- 
ment, the water, gas for cooking, garbage 
and trash removal. The gross rent that 
would then be achieved for this four-bed- 
room house which probably contains a mini- 
mum of seven rooms, would be in the neigh- 
borhood of $125 in a high-cost area. This 
extreme case compares with the quoted rent 
of $135, which, in view of Mr. Goodman’s 
testimony, is assumed to apply to a two-bed- 
room unit or one containing from 4 to 4% 
rooms. If in the southernmost part of the 
country, where expensive heating equipment 
can be omitted, it is possible to build a 
two-bedroom, five-room house for $7,000, the 
shelter rent for this type of house would 
be in the neighborhood of $58.50 per month 
under the terms of S. 349. If the cost of 
heating the house could be eliminated from 
2 estimate of utilities, heat and service 
normally about $11.50 per month 
would be added to the $58.50 shelter rent 
to obtain a gross rent or housing expense 
of about $70 per month for a unit which 
is larger than that used in connection with 
the quotation of a rental of $135. 
The estimates submitted to the Senate 
and Currency Committee in testi- 
mony on S. 349 by the HHFA indicate that in 
an apartment type project, with the mort- 
gage insured under section 908, the rent 
would range from about $73.50 per unit per 
month for a unit containing less than four 
rooms in a low cost area to about $95 per 
month for a unit containing four or more 
rooms in an area designated by the Federal 
Housing Commissioner as a high-cost area. 
In a row-house type of rental project, with a 
mortgage insured under section 908, the 
estimates show that the rents would range 
from about $63 to $82.50 per unit per month 
for approximately the same size units as in 
the apartment type project. The explana- 
tion of the estimates in the testimony indi- 
cates that for the higher rent rental units 
the maximum valuation permissible under 
the bill have been used and that the operat- 
ing expenses and untility costs included 
therein are based upon experience which is 
near the midpoint in the range of operating 
expense as indicated by the operating records 
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of projects having insured mortgages. Thus, 
the estimates may be slightly below the ac- 
tual rents in areas with the highest operat- 
ing costs, but in the case of the higher rentals 
are very close to the maximum that would 
result under the proposed bill. 

Reference should also be made to Senate 
Report 189, the report on S. 349 made by the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. Page 
28 of that report indicates that additional 
mortgage amounts for additional bedrooms 
will be allowed only where the house meets 
sound standards as a three- or four-bedroom 
house, and would not be allowed where a 
third or four bedroom is merely added to a 
house which is designed basically as a two- 
bedroom house. Similarly, as indicated at 
page 29 of the committee report, the au- 
thority granted to the Federal Housing Com- 
missioner to increase section 903 and 908 
mortgage limits for high-cost areas is to be 
exercised only in selected areas where made 
absolutely necessary and increases may be 
only in amounts which are necessary. 
The high-cost area exception would not be 
made generally applicable to defense areas. 

Finally, reference should be made to the 
explanation at page 29 of the committee re- 
port of the “Major differences between the 
proposed new FHA program and the old FHA 
title VI program.” It is clear that the differ- 
ences there explained will act as an anti- 
inflationary device with respect to cost and 
rental levels under the new FHA pro; 
which would be authorized by S. 349. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Utah has expired, 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, may I 
have another minute? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield an additional 
minute to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I 
should like to conclude by asking permis- 
sion to place in the Record pages 376, 377, 
and 378 of the committee hearings, 
which contain complete charts of the ex- 
gi rentals to be required under the 

There being no objection, the charts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 


S. 349 anD H. R. 1272—Proposep SEC. 903—PRIVATELY FINANCED DEFENSE HOUSING 


Illustrative examples of monthly shelter cost for tenant-occupied and owner-occupied single-family houses 


Maximum mortgage 
Equi 


Scheduled rent or cost to owner. 
Vacancy and rent loss (5 percent)... 


Effective gross revenue 


Operating expenses and taxes: 
Management (5 percent) 
Re reserve for replacement i 
Real estate taxes 2. 
Hazard insurance 3... 


Total operating expenses 


Net income after operating mse 4... .... 
Debt service: 414 percent interest, 25-year amor- 
tization, and 44 percent mortgage insurance 


Net income after debt service. 


$11,000 value 


$9,900 


1 Based on FHA experience for owner-occupied homes, EE ee foot per year. For rental houses an estimate 


of 12 cents per square foot per year was considered 


a a Oo tottek ! TT——̃ e ene 
4 Hazard insurance is figured at 0.3 percent a year on the 


mortgage amount. 
Net income after operating expense is figured at 6.5 percent a year on the value of the property. 


Nork.—It was assumed that the $7,000, $8, 


, and $9,000 houses contained 2 bedrooms; the $10,000 house 3 bedrooms, and the $11,000 house 4 bedrooms, 
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S. 349—Prorosep Src, 908—PrivaTELy FINANCED DEFENSE HOUSING 
Illustrative examples of average monthly rentals for apartments and row houses in rental projects with different average mortgage 


Mortgage amount 
Owner’s equity. 


Scheduled rent 
Vacancy and rent loss (7 percent) 


Effective gross income 


Operating expenses: ? 


Renting and administrative. 


Maintenance and replacements. 
Real-estate taxes 
Hazard insurance 


Social security and miscellaneous taxes 
Operating expense, including heat, water, janitor service, ete.. 


Operating expense, total 


Net income after operating expenses 
Debt service: 4 percent interest, 32 years 7 months, and mortgage-insurance premium 


Net income after debt service...................--.-. 


amounts per dwelling unit 


$7,000 value 


$6, 300 
700 


88885 


8 2 


$8,000 value $9,000 value 


$7, 200 
800 


$8, 100 
900 


Apartment, 
walk-up 
type! 


gs 
sg 


p 
8 


1 Walk-up-apartment 2 usually furnishes heat, hot and cold water, light of public space, janitor service, and grounds maintenance to the tenant. 


1 Row-house type usua 


S. 349 anD H. R. 1272—Proposep Sec. 202— 
FEDERALLY FINANCED DEFENSE HOUSING 
Illustrative examples of monthly shelter rents 
for single-family houses 


A x to 2 
1. 3.427 
ve — 8 — g 8 so 

5 es 25 
Cost, interest | BE =] 28 |£ 38 8 
rate, and term | f ae 25 98 9 2 8 
3 £2] g8 |555 38 
3 3 |= 85235 
D a 8 A 
$7,000 cost: 
244 percent: 
33 years $45. 01 | $1.35 843. 66 [$17.62 | $26.04 
40 years 41,98 | 1.26 40.72 | 17.62 | 23.10 
3 percent: 
33 years 46.96 | 1.41 | 45,55 | 17.62 | 27.93 
40 Fears 44.00 | 1.32 | 42,68 | 17.62 | 25.06 
$8,000 cost: 
27 percent: 
33 years 51.75 | 1.55 | 50,20 20. 44] 29.76 
40 years 48.29 | 1.45 | 46.84 | 20.44 | 26. 40 
3 percent: 
33 years 53. 98 1.62 | 52.36 | 20.44 | 31.92 
40 years...... 50.60 | 1.52 | 49.08 | 20.44 | 28.64 
22,96 | 33.48 
22,96 | 20.70 
22.96 | 35. 91 
22.96 | 32.22 
26.11 | 37. 20 
26.11 | 33.00 
26.11 | 39. 90 
26.11 | 35. 80 
29.17 | 40. 92 
29.17 | 36.30 
20.17 | 43.89 
17 | 39.38 


1 Estimates of rents based u 
the amount of funds requi to construct the units 
would be amortized over the indicated periods and in- 
terest at the indicated rates would be paid on the un- 
amortized balance of the investment. 

2 Vacancy reserve of 3 percent used in view of the 
very tight rental markets where this housing would be 
constructed, and low rental rates. 

3 Operating expenses and real-estate taxes used in 
these illustrative examples are the same as those esti- 
mated for operations as projects of groups of single- 
family houses built with mortgages ins under pro- 
posed sec, 903, title IX, of the National Housing Act (for 
detail, refer to accompanying table on S. 349—pro 
sec, 903). This assumption is based upon the emphasis 
3 upon the building of permanent units which may 

sold for individual- owner occupancy at the close of 
the emergency. 

4 Interest and principal on a level annuity basis on the 
indicated cost, at the interest rate and for the term of 
years specified. 


m the assumption that 


does not furnish heat, janitor services, ete., to the tenant. 
+ Based on actual operations of VEH, sec. 608, projects. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 349) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “Defense Housing and Commu- 
nity Facilities and Services Act of 1951.” 


TITLE I—CRITICAL DEFENSE HOUSING AREAS, 
PROCEDURES FOR EXERCISE OF AUTHORITY 
AND EXPIRATION DATE 


Sec. 101, (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provisions of this act, the authority con- 
tained in titles II, III, or IV of this act 
shall not be exercised in any rrea unless the 
President shall have determined that such 
area is a critical defense housing area. 

(b) No area shall be determined to be a 
critical defense housing area pursuant to 
this section unless the President finds that 
in such area the following conditions exist: 

(1) a new defense plant or installation 
has been or is to be provided, or an existing 
defense plant or installation has been or 
is to be reactivated or its operation sub- 
stantially expanded; 

(2) substantial in-migration of defense 
workers or military personnel is required to 
carry out activities at such plant or instal- 
lation; and 

(3) a substantial shortage of housing 
required for such defense workers or mili- 
tary personnel exists or impends which im- 
pedes or threatens to impede activities at 
such defense plant or installation, or that 
community facilities or services required 
for such defense workers or military per- 
sonnel are not available or are insufficient, 
or both, as the case may be. 

Sec. 102. In order to assure that private 
enterprise shall be afforded full opportunity 
to provide the defense housing needed wher- 
ever possible, in any area which the Presi- 
dent, pursuant to the authority contained 
in section 101 hereof, has declared to be a 
critical defense housing area— 

(a) first, the number of permanent dwell- 
ing units (including information as to types, 
rentals, and general locations) needed for 
defense workers and military personnel in 
such critical defense housing area shall be 
publicly announced by the Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator; 

(b) second, residential credit restrictions 
under the Defense Production Act of 1950 


shall be relaxed in such manner and to such 
extent as the President determines to be 
appropriate and necessary to obtain the pro- 
duction of housing needed in such area for 
defense workers or military personnel; 

(c) third, the mortgage insurance aids 
provided under title II of this act shall be 
made available to obtain the production of 
housing needed in such area for defense 
workers or military personnel; and 

(d) fourth, no permanent housing shall be 
constructed by the Federal Government 
under the provisions of title III hereof except 
to the extent that private builders or eligible 
mortgagees have not, within a period of not 
less than 90 days (as the Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator shall specify) follow- 
ing public announcement of the availability 
of such mortgage insurance aids under title 
II of this act, indicated through bona fide 
applications (which are eligible for appro- 
val) for exceptions from such residential 
credit restrictions or for mortgage insurance 
or guaranty that they will provide the hous- 
ing determined to be needed in such area for 
defense workers and military personnel and 
publicly announced as provided by subsec- 
tion (a) of this section. 

Sec. 103. In order to assure that community 
facilities or services required in connection 
with national defense activities shall, wher- 
ever possible, be provided by the appropriate 
local agencies with local funds, in any area 
which the President, pursuant to the author- 
ity contained in section 101 hereof, has de- 
clared to be a critical defense housing area— 

(a) no loan shall be made pursuant to 
title III of this act for the provision of com- 
munity facilities or equipment therefor re- 
quired in connection with national defense 
activities in such area unless the chief exec- 
utive officer of the appropriate political sub- 
division certifies, and the Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator finds, that such fa- 
cilities or equipment could not otherwise be 
provided when needed; 

(b) no grant or other payment shall be 
made pursuant to title III of this act for the 
provision, or for the operation and main- 
tenance, of community facilities or equip- 
ment therefor, or for the provision of com- 
munity services, required in connection with 
national defense activities in such area un- 
less the chief executive officer of the appro- 
priate political subdivision certifies, and the 
Housing and Home Finance Administrator 
finds, that such community facilities or 
services cannot otherwise be provided when 


needed, or operated and maintained, as the 
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case may be, without the imposition of an 
increased excessive tax burden or an un- 
‘usual or excessive increase in the debt limit 
of the appropriate local agency; and 

(c) no community facilities or services 
shall be provided, and no community facili- 
ties shall be maintained and operated, by 
the United States directly except where the 
appropriate local agency is demonstrably un- 
able to provide such facilities and services, 
or to maintain or operate such community 
facilities and services adequate with its own 
personnel, with loans, grants, or payments 
authorized to be made pursuant to title 
III hereof. 

For the purposes of this section, the term 
“chief executive officer of the appropriate 
political subdivision” shall mean appropriate 
principal executive officer or governing body 
having primary responsibility with respect 
to the community facility or service in- 
volved. 

Sec. 104. After June 30, 1953 (a), no mort- 
gage may be insured under title IX of the 
National Housing Act, as amended (except 
(i), pursuant to a commitment to insure 
issued on or before such date, or (ii) a mort- 
gage given to refinance an existing mortgage 
insured under that title and which does not 
exceed the original principal amount and un- 
expired term of such existing mortgage), 
(b) no agreement may be made to extend 
assistance for the provision of community 
facilities or services under title III of this 
act, and no construction of housing or com- 
munity facilities by the Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator may be begun under 
such title, (c) no land may be acquired by 
the Housing and Home Finance Adminis- 
trator under title IV of this act, and (d) 
no loan may be made or obligations pur- 
chased by the Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator under section 102a of the 
Housing Act of 1948, as amended (except 
pursuant to a commitment issued on or 
before June 30, 1953, or to refinance an ex- 
isting loan or existing obligations held un- 
der such section by sald Administrator on 
June 30, 1953). 


Tirte Il—Morrcace INSURANCE For DEFENSE 
Hovusine 


Sec. 201. The National Housing Act, as 
amended, is amended by the addition of the 
following title at the end thereof: 


“Tite IX—Nationat DEFENSE HOUSING 
INSURANCE 


“Src. 901. As used in this title, the terms 
‘mortgage’, ‘first mortgage’, ‘mortgagee’, 
‘mortgagor’, ‘maturity date’, and ‘State’ shall 
have the same meaning as in section 201 of 
this Act. 

“Sec. 902. There is hereby created a Na- 
tional Defense Housing Insurance Fund 
which shall be used by the Commissioner as 
a revolving fund for carrying out the pro- 
visions of this title, and mortgages insured 
under this title shall be known and referred 
to as ‘national defense housing insured mort- 
gages’. The Commissioner is hereby author- 
ized and directed to transfer to such fund 
the sum of $10,000,000 from the War Housing 
Insurance Fund established pursuant to the 
provisions of section 602 of this act. Gen- 
eral expenses of operation of the Federal 
Housing Administration under this title may 
be charged to the National Defense Housing 
Insurance Fund: Provided, That no moneys 
in said funds shall be expended for admin- 
istrative expenses of the Federal Housing 
Administration under this title except pur- 
suant to such specific authorization there- 
for as may hereafter be enacted by the Con- 
gress. 

“Sec. 903. (a) This title is designed to 
supplement systems of mortgage insurance 
under other provisions of the National Hous- 
ing Act in order to assist in providing ade- 
quate housing in areas which the President, 
pursuant to section 101 of the Defense Hous- 
ing and Community Facilities and Services 
Act of 1951, shall have determined to be 
critical defense housing areas. The Com- 
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missioner is authorized, upon application by 
the mortgagee, to insure under this section 
or section 908 as hereinafter provided any 
mortgage which is eligible for insurance as 
hereinafter provided and upon such terms 
as the Commissioner may prescribe to make 
commitments for the insuring of such mort- 
gages prior to the date of their execution or 
disbursement thereon: Provided, That the 
property covered by the mortgage is in an 
area which the President, pursuant to section 
101 of the Defense Housing and Community 
Facilities and Services Act of 1951, shall have 
determined to be a critical defense housing 
area, and that the total number of dwelling 
units in properties covered by mortgages in- 
sured under this title in any such area does 
not exceed the number authorized by the 
Housing and Home Finance Administrator 
from time to time as needed in such area for 
defense purposes and to be insured pursuant 
to this title: Provided further, That the 
aggregate amount of principal obligations of 
all mortgages insured under this title shall 
not exceed such sum as may be authorized 
by the President from time to time for the 
purposes of this title pursuant to his au- 
thority under section 217 hereof: Provided 
further, That the Commissioner shall have 
power to require properties covered by mort- 
gages insured under this title to be held for 
rental for such periods of time and at such 
rentals or other charges as he may prescribe; 
and, with respect to such properties being 
held for rental, (1) to require that the prop- 
erty be held by a mortgagor approved by him, 
and (2) to prescribe such requirements as he 
deems to be reasonable governing the method 
of operation and prohibiting or restricting 
sales of such properties or interests therein 
or agreements relating to such sales: And 
provided further, That no mortgage shall be 
ingured under this title unless the mortgagor 
certifies under oath that in selecting tenants 
for any property covered by the mortgage he 
will not discriminate against any family. by 
reason of the fact that there are children in 
the family, and that he will not sell the 
property while the insurance is in effect un- 
less the purchaser so certifies, such certifica- 
tion to be filed with the Commissioner. 
Violation of any such certification shall be a 
misdemeanor punishable by a fine of not to 
exceed $500. 

“(b) To be eligible for insurance under 
this section a mortgage shall— b 

“(1) have been made to, and be held by, 
a mortgagee approved ty the Commissioner 
as responsible and able to service the mort- 
gage properly; 

“(2) involve a principal obligation (in- 
cluding such initial service charges, ap- 
praisal, inspection, and other fees as the 
Commissioner shall approve) in an amount 
not to exceed 90 percent of the appraised 
value (as of the date the mortgage is ac- 
cepted for insurance) of a property, urban, 
suburban, or rural, upon which there is 
located a dwelling designed principally for 
residential use for not more than two fam- 
ilies in the aggregate, which is approved 
for mortgage insurance prior to the begin- 
ning of construction, the construction of 
which is begun after the date of enactment 
of this title. The principal obligation of 
such mortgage shall not, however, exceed 
$8,100 if such dwelling is designed for a 
single-family residence, or $15,000 if such 
dwelling is designed for a two-family resi- 
dence except that the Commissioner may by 
regulation increase these amounts to not to 
exceed $9,000 and $16,000, respectively, in 
any geographical area where he finds that 
cost levels so require: Provided, That if the 
Commissioner finds that it is not feasible 
within the aforesaid dollar amount limita- 
tions to construct dwellings containing three 
or four bedrooms per family unit without 
sacrifice of sound standards of construction, 
design, and livability, he may increase such 
dollar amount limitations by not exceeding 
$1,080 for each additional bedroom (as de- 
fined by the Commissioner) in excess of 
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two contained in such family unit if he finds 
that such unit meets sound standards of 
livability as a three-bedroom or a four-bed- 
room unit, as the case may be; 

“(3) have a maturity satisfactory to the 
Commissioner but not to exceed twenty-five 
years from the date of the insurance of the 
mortgage; 

“(4) contain complete amortization pro- 
visions satisfactory to the Commissioner; 

“(5) bear interest (exclusive of premium 
charges for insurance) at not to exceed 414 
percent per annum on the amount of the 
principal obligation outstanding at any time; 

“(6) provide, in a manner satisfactory to 
the Commissioner, for the application of the 
mortgagor's periodic payments (exclusive of 
the amount allocated to interest and to the 
premium charge which is required for mort- 
gage insurance as herein provided) to amor- 
tization of the principal of the mortgage; 
and 

“(7) contain such terms and provisions 
with respect to insurance, repairs, altera- 
tions, payment of taxes, default reserves, de- 
linquency charges, foreclosure proceedings, 
anticipation of maturity, additional and sec- 
ondary liens, and other matters as the Com- 
missioner may in his discretion prescribe. 

“(c) The Commissioner is authorized to 
fix a premium charge for the insurance of 
mortgages under this title but in the case of 
any mortgage such charge shall not be less 
than an amount equivalent to one-half of 1 
percent per annum nor more than an amount 
equivalent to 14% percent per annum of the 
amount of the principal obligation of the 
mortgage outstanding at any time, without 
taking into account delinquent payments or 
prepayments. Such premium charges shail 
be payable by the mortgagee, either in cash 
or in debentures issued by the Commissioner 
under this title at par plus accrued interest, 
in such manner as may be prescribed by the 
Commissioner: Provided, That the Commis- 
sioner may require the payment of one or 
more such premium charges at the time the 
mortgage is insured, at such discount rate 
as he may prescribe not in excess of the in- 
terest rate specified in the mortgage. If the 
Commissioner finds upon the presentation of 
a mortgage for insurance and the tender of 
the initial premium charge or charges so re- 
quired that the mortgage complies with the 
provisions of this title, such mortgage may 
be accepted for insurance by endorsement or 
otherwise as the Commissioner may pre- 
scribe; but no mortgage shall be accepted for 
insurance under this title unless the Com- 
missioner finds that the project with re- 
spect to which the mortgage is executed is 
an acceptable risk in view of the needs of 
national defense. In the event that the 
principal obligation of any mortgage accepted 
for insurance under this title is paid in full 
prior to the maturity date, the Commissioner 
is further authorized in his discretion to re- 
quire the payment by the mortgagee of an 
adjusted premium charge in such amount as 
the Commissioner determines to be equitable, 
but not in excess of the aggregate amount 
of the premium charges that the mortgagee 
would otherwise have been required to pay 
if the mortgage had continued to be insured 
under this title until such maturity date; 
and in the event that the principal obliga- 
tion is paid in full as herein set forth the 
Commissioner is authorized to refund to the 
mortgagee for the account of the mortgagor 
all, or such portion as he shall determine 
to be equitable, of the current unearned pre- 
mium charges theretofore paid. 

d) Notwithstanding any other provisions 
of this or any other act, except provisions 
of law enacted hereafter expressly referring 
to this paragraph (d), the Commissioner, 
with the approval of the Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator, is further authorized 
to prescribe such procedures as are necessary 
to secure to persons engaged or to be en- 
gaged in national defense activities prefer- 
ence or priority of opportunity to purchase 
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or rent properties, or interests therein, cov- 
ered by mortgages insured under this title. 

“(e) With respect to any mortgage insured 
under this section, the mortgagor shall agree 
(i) to certify under oath, upon completion 
of the physical improvements on the mort- 
gaged property or project and prior to final 
endorsement of the mortgage, either (a) that 
the amount of the actual cost of said physical 
improvements (exclusive of the profit of the 
prime contractor of offsite public utilities 
and streets and organization and legal ex- 
penses) equaled or exceeded the proceeds of 
the mortgage loan or (b) the amount by 
which the proceeds of the mortgage loan ex- 
ceeded the actual cost of said physical im- 
provements (exclusive of the profit of the 
prime contractor of offsite public utilities 
and streets and organization and legal ex- 
penses), as the case may be, and (ii) to pay, 
within 60 days after ‘such certification, to 
the mortgagee, for application to the reduc- 
tion of the principal obligation of such 
mortgage, the amount, if any, so certified to 
be in excess of such actual cost. Said 
mortgagor shall require, by contract with 
each principal contractor, that said con- 
tractor will submit for inspection by the 
Commissioner, and keep available for a 
period of 2 years after date of said con- 
tract, records of his actual costs, expenses, 
and charges, and that said contractor shall 
submit for inspection by the Commissioner, 
and keep available for a period of 2 years 
after date of said contract, all invoices from 
subcontractors and architects, and records 
of actual disbursements to said subcon- 
tractors and architects. The Commissioner 
shall construe the term ‘actual cost’ in such 
a manner as to reduce the same by the 
amount of all kick-backs, rebates, and nor- 
mal trade discounts received in connection 
with the construction of the said physical 
improvements, and to include only the actual 
amounts paid for labor and materials and 
necessary services in connection therewith. 

“(f) Any contract of insurance heretofore 
or hereafter executed by the Commissioner 
under this title shall be conclusive evidence 
of the eligibility of the mortgage for insur- 
ance, and the validity of any contract of in- 
surance so executed shall be incontestable in 
the hands of an approved mortgagee from the 
date of the execution of such contract, ex- 
cept for fraud or misrepresentation on the 
part of such approved mortgagee. 

“Sec. 904. (a) In any case in which the 
mortgagee under a mortgage insured under 
section 903 shall have foreclosed and taken 
possession of the mortgaged property, in ac- 
cordance with regulations of, and within a 
period to be determined by, the Commis- 
sioner, or shall, with the consent of the Com- 
missioner, have otherwise acquired such 
property from the mortgagor after default, 
the mortgagee shall be entitled to receive 
the benefit of the insurance as hereinafter 
provided, upon (1) the prompt conveyance 
to the Commissioner of title to the property 
which meets the requirements of rules and 
regulations of the Commissioner in force at 
the time the mortgage was insured, and 
which is evidenced in the manner prescribed 
by such rules and regulations; and (2) the 
assignment to him of all claims of the mort- 
gagee against the mortgagor or others, aris- 
ing out of the mortgage transaction or fore- 
closure proceedings, except such claims as 
may have been released with the consent of 
the Commissioner. Upon such conveyance 
and assignment the obligation of the mort- 
gagee to pay the premium charges for in- 
surance shall cease and the Commissioner 
shall, subject to the cash adjustment here- 
inafter provided, issue to the mortgagee de- 
bentures having a total face value equal to 
the value of the mortgage and a certificate 
of claim, as hereinafter provided. For the 
purposes of this subsection, the value of the 
mortgage shall be determined, in accordance 
with rules and regulations prescribed by the 
Commissioner, by adding to the amount of 
the original principal obligation of the 
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mortgage which was unpaid on the date of 
the institution of foreclosure proceedings, or 
on the date of the acquisition of the prop- 
erty after default other than by foreclosure, 
the amount of all payments which have been 
made by the mortgagee for taxes, ground 
rents, and water rates, which are liens prior 
to the mortgage, special assessments which 
are noted on the application for insurance 
or which become liens after the insurance 
of the mortgage, insurance of the mortgaged 
property, and any mortgage insurance pre- 
miums paid after either of such dates and 
by deducting from such total amount any 
amount received on account of the mort- 
gage after either of such dates and any 
amount received as rent or other income 
from the property, less reasonable expenses 
incurred in handling the property, after 
either of such dates: Provided, That with 
respect to mortgages which are foreclosed be- 
fore there shall have been paid on account of 
the principal obligation of the mortgage a 
sum equal to 10 per centum of the appraised 
value of the property as of the date the mort- 
gage was accepted for insurance, there may 
be included in the debentures issued by the 
Commissioner, on account of the cost of 
foreclosure (or of acquiring the property by 
other means) actually paid by the mortgagee 
and approved by the Commissioner an 
amount— 

“(1) not in excess of 2 percent of the un- 
paid principal of the mortgage as of the 
date of the institution of foreclosure pro- 
ceedings and not in excess of $75; or 

“(2) not in excess of two-thirds of such 
cost, whichever is the greater: And provided 
further, That with respect to mortgages to 
which the provisions of sections 302 and 306 
of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act 
of 1940, as now or hereafter amended, ap- 
ply and which are insured under section 
903, and subject to such regulations and 
conditions as the Commissioner may pre- 
scribe, there shall be included in the deben- 
tures an amount which the Commissioner 
finds to be sufficient to compensate the mort- 
gagee for any loss which it may have sus- 
tained on account of interest on debentures 
and the payment of insurance premiums by 
reason of its having postponed the institu- 
tion of foreclosure proceedings or the ac- 
quisition of the property by other means 
during any part or all of the period of such 
military service and 3 months thereafter. 

“(b) The Commissioner may at any time, 
under such terms and conditions as he may 
prescribe, consent to the release of the mort- 
gagor from his lability under the mortgage 
or the credit instrument secured thereby, or 
consent to the release of parts of the mort- 
gaged property from the lien of the mort- 
gage. 

e) Debentures issued under this title 
shall be in such form and denominations in 
multiples of $50, shall be subject to such 
terms and conditions, and shall include such 
provisions for redemption, if any, as may be 
prescribed by the Commissioner with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
may be in coupon or registered form. Any 
difference between the amount of debentures 
to which the mortgagee is entitled under 
this section or section 908 of this act and 
the aggregate face value of the debentures 
issued, not to exceed $50, shall be adjusted 
by the payment of cash by the Commissioner 
to the mortgagee from the National Defense 
Housing Insurance Fund. 

“(d) The debentures issued under this 
section to any mortgagee shall be executed in 
the name of the National Defense Housing 
Insurance Fund as obligor, shall be signed 
by the Commissioner by either his written 
or engraved signature, and shall be negotia- 
ble. All such debentures shall be dated as 
of the date foreclosure proceedings were 
instituted, or the property was otherwise 
acquired by the mortgagee after default, and 
shall bear interest from such date at a rate 
determined by the Commissioner, with the 
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approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, at 
the time the mortgage was accepted for 
insurance, but not to exceed 3 percent per 
annum, payable semiannually on the Ist 
day of January and the ist day of July of 
each year. Such debentures shall mature 
10 years after the date thereof. Such deben- 
tures shall be exempt, both as to principal 
and interest, from all taxation (except sur- 
taxes, estate, inheritance, or gift taxes) now 
or hereafter imposed by any Territory, 
dependency, or possession of the United 
States, or by the District of Columbia, or 
by any State, county, municipality, or local 
taxing authority, and shall be paid out of the 
National Defense Housing Insurance Fund, 
which shall be primarily liable therefor, and 
they shall be fully and unconditionally guar- 
anteed as to principal and interest by the 
United States, and such guaranty shall be 
expressed on the face of the debentures. In 
the event that the National Defense Hous- 
ing Insurance Fund fails to pay upon de- 
mand, when due, the principal of or interest 
on any debentures issued under this title, 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall pay to the 
holders the amount thereof which is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, and thereupon to the extent of the 
amount so paid the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall succeed to all the rights of the holders 
of such debentures. 

“(e) The certificate of claim issued by the 
Commissioner to any mortgagee under this 
section shall be for an amount determined 
in accordance with, and shall contain pro- 
visions and shall be paid in accordance with, 
the provisions of section 204 (e) and section 
204 (f) of this act which are applicable to 
mortgages insured under section 207, except 
that the reference in section 204 (f) to ‘the 
Housing Insurance Fund’ shall be deemed 
for the purposes of this section to be a ref- 
erence to the National Defense Housing In- 
surance Fund. | 

“(f) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law relating to the acquisition, handling, 
or disposal of real property by the United 
States, the Commissioner shall have power 
to deal with, complete, rent, renovate, mod- 
ernize, insure, make contracts or establish 
suitable agencies for the management of, or 
sell for cash or credit, in his discretion, any 
properties conveyed to him in exchange for 
debentures and certificates of claim as pro- 
vided in this section; and, notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, the Commissioner 
shall also have power to pursue to final col- 
lection, by way of compromise or otherwise, 
all claims against mortgagors assigned by 
mortgagees to the Commissioner as provided 
in this title: Provided, That section 3709 of 
the Revised Statutes shall not be construed 
to apply to any purchase or contract for 
services or supplies on account of such prop- 
erty if the amount thereof does not exceed 
$1,000. The power to convey and to execute 
in the name of the Commissioner deeds of 
conveyances, deeds of release, assignments, 
and satisfactions of mortgages, and any other 
written instrument relating to real property 
or any interest therein heretofore or here- 
after acquired by the Commissioner pursuant 
to the provisions of this act, may be exer- 
cised by the Commissioner or by any Assist- 
ant Commissioner appointed by him, with- 
out the execution of any express delegation 
of power or power of attorney: Provided, 
That nothing in this subsection shall be 
construed to prevent the Commissioner from 
delegating such power by order or by power 
of attorney in his discretion, to any officer, 
agent, or employee he may appoint. 

“(g) No mortgagee or mortgagor shall have, 
and no certificate of claim shall be construed 
to give to any mortgagee or mortgagor, any 
right or interest in any property conveyed 
to the Commissioner or in any claim ussigned 
to him; nor shall the Commissioner owe any 
duty to any mortgagee or mortgagor with 
respect to the handling or disposal of any, 
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such property or the collection of any such 
claim. 

“Src. 905. (a) Moneys in the National De- 
fense Housing Insurance Fund not needed 
for the current operations of the Federal 
Housing Administration under this title shall 
be deposited with the Treasurer of the United 
States to the credit of the National Defense 
Housing Insurance Fund, or invested in 
bonds or other obligations of, or in bonds 
or other obligations guaranteed as to prin- 
cipal and interest by, the United States. 
The Commissioner may, with the approval 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, purchase 
in the open market debentures issued under 
the provisions of this title. Such purchases 
shall be made at a price which will pro- 
vide an investment yield of not less than 
the yield obtainable from other investments 
authorized by this section. Debentures so 
purchased shall be canceled and not reissued. 

“(b) Premium charges, adjusted premium 
charges, and appraisal and other fees, re- 
ceived on account of the insurance of any 
mortgage insured under this title, the re. 
ceipts derived from any such mortgage or 
claim assigned to the Commissioner and 
from any property acquired by the Com- 
missioner, and all earnings on the assets of 
the National Defense Houcing Insurance 
Fund, shall be credited to the National De- 
fense Housing Iueurance Fund. The prin- 
cipal of and interest paid and to be paid 
on debentures issued in exchange for any 
mortgage or property insured under this 
title, cash adjustments, and expenses in- 
curred in the handling of such mortgages 
or property and in the foreclosure and col- 
lection of mortgages and claims assigned to 
the Commissioner under this title, shall be 
charged to the National Defense Housing 
Insurance Fund. 

“Sec. 906. Nothing in this title shall be 
construed to exempt any real property ac- 
quired and held by the Commissioner under 
this title from taxation by any State or 
political subdivision thereof, to the same 
extent, according to its value, as other real 

perty is taxed. 

“Sec. 907. The Commissioner is authorized 
and directed to make such rules and regula- 
tions as may be necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this title. 

“Src. 908. (a) In addition to mortgages 
insured under section 903 of this title, the 
Commissioner is authorized to insure mort- 
gages as defined in section 901 of this title 
(including advances on such mortgages dur- 
ing construction) which are eligible for in- 
surance as hereinafter provided. 

“(b) To be eligible for insurance under 
this section a mortgage shall meet the fol- 
lowing conditions: 

“(1) The mortgaged property shall be held 
by a mortgagor approved by the Commis- 
sioner. The Commissioner may, in his dis- 
cretion, require such mortgagor to be regu- 
lated or restricted as to rents or sales, 
charges, capital structure, rate of return, 
and methods of operation. The Commis- 
sioner may make such contracts with, and 
acquire for not to exceed $100 stock or in- 
terest in any such mortgagor, as the Com- 
missioner may deem necessary to render 
effective such restriction or regulation. 
Such stock or interest shall be paid for out 
of the National Defense Housing Insurance 
Fund, and shall be redeemed by the mort- 
gagor at par upon the termination of all 
obligations of the Commissioner under the 
insurance. 

“(2) The mortgage shall involve a prin- 

obligation in an amount— 

“(A) not to exceed $5,000,000; and 

“(B) not to exceed 90 percent of the 
amount which the Commissioner estimates 
will be the value of the property or project 
when the proposed improvements are com- 
pleted: Provided, That such mortgage shall 
not in any event exceed the amount which 
the Commissioner estimates will be the cost 
of the completed physical improvements on 
the property or project exclusive of off-site 
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public utilities and streets and organization 
and legal expenses; and 

“(C) not to exceed $8,100 per family unit 
(or $7,200 per family unit if the number of 
rooms in such property or project does not 
equal or exceed four per family unit) for 
such part of such property or project as 
may be attributable to dwelling use: Pro- 
vided, That the Commissioner may by regu- 
lation increase such dollar amount limita- 
tions by not exceeding $900 in any geograph- 
ical area where he finds that cost levels so 
require, 

“(3) The mortgagor shall agree (i) to 
certify under oath, upon completion of the 
physical improvements on the mortgaged 
property or project and prior to final en- 
dorsement of the mortgage, either (a) that 
the amount of the actual cost of said phys- 
ical improvements (exclusive of the profit 
of the prime contractor of off-site public 
utilities and streets and organization and 
legal expenses) equaled or exceeded the 
proceeds of the mortgage loan or (b) the 
amount by which the proceeds of the mort- 
gage loan exceeded the actual cost of said 
physical improvements (exclusive of the 
profit of the prime contractor of off-site 
public utilities and streets and organization 
and legal expenses), as the case may be, and 
(il) to pay, within 60 days after such cer- 
tification, to the mortgagee, for application 
to the reduction of the principal obliga- 
tion of such mortgage, the amount, if any, 
so certified to be in excess of such actual 
cost. Said mortgagor shall require, by 
contract with each principal contractor, that 
said contractor will submit for inspection 
by the Commissioner, and keep available for 
a period of 2 years after date of said 
contract, records of his actual costs, ex- 
penses, and charges, and that said contrac- 
tor shall further submit for inspection by 
the Commissioner, and keep available for a 
period of 2 years after date of said con- 
tract, all invoices from subcontractors and 
architects, and records of actual disburse- 
ments to said subcontractors and archi- 
tects, The Commissioner shall construe the 
term ‘actual cost’ in such a manner as to 
reduce same by the amount of any kick- 
backs, rebates, and normal trade discounts 
received in connection with the construc- 
tion of the said physical improvements, and 
to include only the actual amounts paid for 
labor and materials and necessary services 
in connection therewith. 

“The mortgage shall provide for complete 
amortization by periodic payments within 
such term as the Commissioner shall pre- 
scribe, and shall bear interest (exclusive of 
premium charges for insurance) at not to ex- 
ceed 4 percent per annum on the amount of 
the principal obligation outstanding at any 
time. The Commissioner may consent to the 
release of a part or parts of the mortgaged 
property from the lien of the mortgage upon 
such terms and conditions as he may pre- 
scribe and the mortgage may provide for such 
release. 

“(c) The mortgagee shall be entitled to re- 
ceive debentures in connection with mort- 
gages insured under this section in the 
amount and under the conditions specified 
in subsection (g) of section 207 of this act, 
and the references in said subsection (g) to 
the cash adjustment provided for in subsec- 
tion (j) of section 207 and to the certificate 
of claim provided for in subsection (h) of 
section 207 shall be deemed to refer respec- 
tively to the cash adjustment provided for in 
subsection (c) of section 904 of this act and 
to the certificate of claim provided for in 
subsection (d) of this section. 

„d) The certificate of claim issued by the 
Commissioner to any mortgagee under this 
section shall be for an amount determined 
in accordance with, and shall contain provi- 
sions and shall be paid in accordance with, 
the provisions of section 207 (h) of this act, 
except that the reference in section 207 (h) 
to ‘the Housing Insurance Fund’ shall be 
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deemed for the purposes of this section to be 
a reference to the National Defense Housing 
Insurance Pund. 

“(e) Debentures issued under this section 
shall be issued in accordance with the pro- 
visions of section 904 (c) and (d) except that 
such debentures shall be dated as of the 
date of default as determined in subsection 
(c) of this section, and shall bear interest 
from such date. 

“(f) The provisions of section 207 (k) and 
section 207 (1) of this act shall be applicable 
to mortgages insured under this section and 
to property acquired by the Commissioner 
hereunder, except that as applied to such 
mortgages and property (1) all references in 
such sections 207 (k) and 207 (1) to the 
‘Housing Fund’ shall be construed to refer 
to the National Defense Housing Insurance 
Fund, and (2) the reference therein to ‘sub- 
section (g)’ shall be ‘construed to refer to 
subsection (c) of this section. 

“(g) In any case where an application for 
insurance under section 608 of this act was 
received by the Federal Housing Commis- 
sioner on or before March 1, 1950, and has 
not been rejected or committed upon, the 
mortgagee upon reapplication for insurance 
of a mortgage under this section 908 with 
respect to the same property shall receive 
credit for any application fees paid in con- 
nection with the prior application: Provided, 
That this subsection shall not constitute a 
waiver of any requirements otherwise ap- 
plicable to the insurance of mortgages under 
this section.” 

Sec, 202. Sections 1 and 5 of the National 
Housing Act, as amended, are further 
amended by striking out the words “titles II, 
III. VI, VII, and VIII“ each time they appear 
and inserting in lieu thereof the words “titles 
II, III, VI, VII, VII, and IX.“ 

Sec. 203. Section 212 (a) of said act, as 
amended, is hereby amended by deleting the 
words “or under title VIII, a mortgage or in- 
vestment” and by inserting in lieu thereof 
the words or under title VIII, or under sec- 
tion 908 of title IX, a mortgage or invest- 
ment.“ 

Src, 204. Section 215 of said act, as 
amended, is hereby amended by deleting the 
words “or title VIII” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the words “title VIII, or title IX.” 

Sec. 205. Section 301 (a) of said act, as 
amended, is hereby amended by striking out 
of paragraph (1) the words “or section 8 of 
title I of” and inserting in lieu thereof the 
words “section 8 of title I, or title IX of.” 

Szc. 206. Section 608 of said act, as 
amended, is further amended by striking out 
paragraph (g) thereof and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“(g) The Commissioner shall also have 
power to insure under this title, title I, title 
II, title VIII, or title IX any mortgage exe- 
cuted in connection with the sale by him of 
any property acquired under any of such 
titles without regard to limitations upon 
eligibility, time, or aggregate amount con- 
tained therein.” 

Sec. 207. Section 24 of the Federal Reserve 
Act, as amended, is hereby amended by 
striking out of the third sentence “or section 
8 of title I” and inserting in lieu thereof 
the words “section 8 of title I, or title IX”. 

Src, 208. Section 10 of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Act, as amended, is further 
amended by striking out of subsection (a) 
(1) the words “or title VIII” and inserting 
in lieu thereof the words “title VIII, or 
title IX.“ 


TIER IlI—Provision or DEFENSE Hos: N 
AND COMMUNITY FACILITIES AND SERVICES 
Sec. 301. Subject to the provisions and 

limitations of title I hereof and subject to 

the provisions and limitations of this title, 
the Housing and Home Finance Administra- 
tor (hereinafter referred to as the “Admin- 
istrator") is authorized to provide perma- 
nent housing in isolated or relatively iso- 
lated areas (subject to the provisions of sec- 
tion 101 hereof), or to provide temporarv 
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housing, needed for defense workers or mili- 
tary personnel or to extend assistance for 
the provision of, or to provide, temporary 
housing and community facilities or services 
required in connection with national defense 
activities in any area which the President, 
pursuant to the authority contained in sec- 
tion 101 hereof, has determined to be a 
critical defense housing area. 

Sec. 302. (a) To the maximum extent fea- 
sible and consistent with other requirements 
of national defense, any permanent housing 
constructed pursuant to the authority of this 
title shall consist of one- to four-family 
dwelling structures (including row houses) 
so arranged that they may be offered for 
separate sale. All housing of permanent con- 
struction which is constructed or acquired 
under the authority of this title shall be sold 
as expeditiously as possible and in the public 
interest taking into consideration the con- 
tinuation of the need for such housing by 
persons engaged in national defense activi- 
ties. All dwelling structures of permanent 
construction designed for occupancy by not 
more than four families (including row 
houses) shall, wherever feasible, be offered 
for separate sale, and preference in the pur- 
chase of any such dwelling structure shall be 
granted to occupants and to veterans over 
other prospective purchasers. As among vet- 
erans, preference in the purchase of any such 
dwelling structure shall be given to disabled 
veterans whose disability has been deter- 
mined by the Veterans’ Administration to be 
service-connected. All dwelling structures 
of permanent construction in any housing 
project which are designed for occupancy by 
more than four families (and other structures 
in such project which are not sold separately) 
shall be sold as an entity. On such sales 
first preference shall be given for such period 
not less than 90 days nor more than 6 
months from the date of the initial offering 
of such project as the Administrator may 
determine, to groups of veterans organized 
on a mutual ownership or cooperative basis 
(provided that any such group shall accept 
as a member of its organization, on the same 
terms, subject to the same conditions, and 
with the same privileges and responsibilities, 
required of, and extended to, other members 
of the group any tenant occupying a dwelling 
unit in such project, at any time during 
such period as the Administrator shall deem 
appropriate, starting on the date of the an- 
nouncement by the Administrator of the 
availability of such project). The Adminis- 
trator shall provide an equitable method of 
selecting the purchasers when preferred pur- 
chasers (or groups of preferred purchasers) 
in the same preference class or containing 
members in the same preference class com- 
pete with each other, Sales pursuant to this 
section shall be for cash or credit, upon such 
terms as the Administrator shall determine, 
and at the fair value of the property as deter- 
mined by him: Provided, That full payment 
to the Government for the property sold shall 
be required within a period of not exceeding 
25 years with interest on unpaid balances at 
not less than 4 percent per annum. 

(b) Where it is necessary to provide hous- 
ing under this title in locations where, in 
the determination of the Administrator, 
there appears to be no need for such housing 
beyond the period during which it is needed 
for housing persons engaged in national de- 
fense activi ies, the provisions of section 102 
hereof shall not be applicable and temporary 
housing which is of a mobile or portable 
character or which is otherwise constructed 
so as to be available for reuse at other loca- 
tions shall be provided. All housing con- 
structed pursuant to the authority contained 
in this title which is of a temporary char- 
acter, as determined by the Administrator, 
shall be disposed of by the Administrator not 
later than the date, and subject to the condi- 
tions and requirements, hereafter prescribed 
by the Congress: Provided, That nothing in 
this sentence shall be construed as prohibit- 
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ing the Administrator from removing any 
such housing by demolition or otherwise 
prior to the enactment of such legislation. 

(c) When the Administrator determines 
that any housing provided under this title is 
no longer required for persons engaged in 
national defense activities, preference in ad- 
mission to occupancy thereof shall be given 
to veterans pending its ultimate sale or dis- 
position in accordance with the provisions of 
this title. As among veterans, preference in 
admission to occupancy shall be given to dis- 
abled veterans whose disability has been de- 
termined by the Veterans’ Administration to 
be service-connected. 

Sec. 303. The cost per family dwelling unit 
for any housing project constructed under 
the authority of this title shall not exceed 
an average of $9,000 for two-bedroom units 
in such project, $10,000 for three-bedroom 
units in such protect, and $11,000 for four- 
bedroom units in such project: Provided, 
That the Administrator may increase any 
such dollar limitation by not exceeding 
$1,000 in any geographical area where he 
finds that cost levels so require: Provided 
further, That in the Territories and posses- 
sions of the United Statets the Administra- 
tor may increase any such dollar limitation 
by 50 percent: And provided further, That 
for the purposes of this section the cost 
of any land acquired by the Administrator 
upon the filing of a declaration of taking 
in proceedings for the condemnation of fee 
title shall be considered to be the amount 
determined by the Administrator, upon the 
basis of competent appraisal, to be the value 
thereof. 

Sec. 304, In furtherance of the purposes of 
this title and subject to the provisions here- 
of, the Administrator may make loans or 
grants, or other payments, to public and 
nonprofit agencies for the provision, or for 
the operation and maintenance, of commu- 
nity facilities and equipment therefor, or for 
the provision of community services, upon 
such terms and in such amounts as the Ad- 
ministrator may consider to be in the public 
interest: Provided, That grants under this 
title to any local agency for hospital con- 
struction, or for school construction or main- 
tenance and operation, may be made only 
after such action by the local agency to se- 
cure assistance (i) in the case of hospitals, 
under Public Law 725, Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress, approved August 13, 1946, as amended, 
or Public Law 380, Eighty-first Congress, ap- 
proved October 25, 1949, or (ii) in the case 
of schools, under title II of Public Law 815, 
Eighty-first Congress, approved September 
23, 1950, or under Public Law 874, Eighty- 
first Congress, approved September 30, 1950, 
as the case may be, as is determined to be 
reasonable under the circumstances, and 
only to the extent that the required assist- 
ance is not available to such local agency 
under said Public Law 725, said Public Law 
380, title II of said Public Law 815, or said 
Public Law 874, as the case may be: Pro- 
vided further, That grants or payments for 
the provision, or for the maintenance and 
operation, of community facilities or serv- 
ices under this section shall not exceed the 
portion of the cost of the provision, or the 
maintenance and operation, of such facili- 
ties or services which the Administrator esti- 
mates to be attributable to the national de- 
fense activities in the area and not to be re- 
covered by the public or nonprofit agency 
from other sources, including payments by 
the United States under any other provisions 
of this act or any other law: And provided 
further, That any such continuing grant or 
payment shall be reexamined and adjusted 
annually upon the basis of the ability of the 
agency to bear a greater portion of the cost 
of such maintenance, operation, or services 
as a result of increased revenues made pos- 
sible by such facility or by such defense 
activities. 

Sec. 305. With respect to any housing or 
community facilities or services which the 
Administrator is authorized to provide, or 
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any property which he is authorized to 
acquire, under this act, the Administrator is 
authorized by contract or otherwise (without 
regard to sections 1136 and 3709 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, as amended, section 322 of the 
act of June 30, 1932 (47 Stat. 412), as 
amended, the Federal Property and Admin- 
istrative Services Act of 1949, as amended, 
and prior to the approval of the Attorney 
General) to make plans, surveys, and investi- 
gations; to acquire (by purchase, donation, 
condemnation, or otherwise), construct, 
erect, extend, remodel, operate, rent, lease, 
exchange, repair, deal with, insure, maintain, 
convey, sell for cash or credit, demolish, or 
otherwise dispose of any property, land, im- 
provement, or interest therein; to provide 
approaches, utilities, and transportation fa- 
cilities; to procure necessary materials, sup- 
plies, articles, equipment, and machinery; to 
make advance payments for leased property; 
to pursue to final disposition by way of com- 
promise or otherwise, claims both for and 
against the United States (exclusive of claims 
in excess of $5,000 arising out of contracts for 
construction, repairs, and the purchase of 
supplies and materials, and claims involving 
administrative expenses) which are not in 
litigation and which have not been referred 
to the Department of Justice; and to convey 
without cost to States and political subdi- 
visions and instrumentalities thereof prop- 
erty for streets and other public thorough- 
fares and easements for public purposes: 
Provided, That any instrument executed by 
the Administrator and purporting to convey 
any right, title, or interest in any property 
acquired pursuant to this title or title IV of 
this act shall be conclusive evidence of com- 
pliance with the provisions thereof insofar 
as title or other interest of any bona fide 
purchasers, lessees or transferees of such 
property is concerned. Notwithstanding any 
provisions of this act, housing or community 
facilities constructed by the United States 
pursuant to the authority contained herein 
(except housing or community facilities of a 
temporary character) shall, to the maximum 
extent practicable, taking into consideration 
the availability of materials, conform to the 
requirements of State or local laws, ordi- 
nances, rules, or regulations relating to 
health, sanitation, and building codes. 

Sec. 306. Any Federal agency may, upon 
request of the Administrator, transfer to his 
jurisdiction without reimbursement any 
lands, improved or unimproved, or other 
property real or personal, considered by the 
Administrator to be needed or useful for 
housing or community facilities, or both, to 
be provided under this title, and the Admin- 
istrator is authorized to accept any such 
transfers. The Administrator may also uti- 
lize any other real or personal property un- 
der his jurisdiction for the purpose of this 
title without adjustment of the appropria- 
tions or funds involved. Any property so 
transferred or utilized, and any funds in 
connection therewith, shall be subject only 
to the authorizations and limitations of this 
title. The Administrator may, in his discre- 
tion, upon request of the Secretary of De- 
fense or his designee, transfer to the juris- 
diction of the Department of Defense with- 
out reimbursement any land, improvements, 
housing, or community facilities construct- 
ed or acquired under the provisions of this 
title and considered by the Department of 
Defense to be required for the purposes of 
the said Department. Upon the transfer of 
any such property to the jurisdiction of the 
Department of Defense, the laws, rules, and 
regulations relating to property of the De- 
partment of Defense shall be applicable to 
the property so transferred, and the provi- 
sions of this title and the rules and regula- 
tions issued thereunder shall no longer 
apply. 

Sec. 307. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
visions of law, the acquisition by the United 
States of any real property pursuant to this 
title or title IV of this act shall not deprive 
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any State or political subdivision thereof of 
its civil or criminal jurisdiction in and over 
such property, or impair the civil or other 
rights under the State or local law of the 
inhabitant of such property. Any proceed- 
ings by the United States for the recovery 
of possession of any property or project ac- 
quired, developed, or constructed under this 
title or title IV of this act may be brought 
in the courts of the States having jurisdic- 
tion of such causes. 

Sec. 308. The Administrator shall pay from 
rentals annual sums in lieu of taxes and spe- 
cial assessments to any State and/or political 
subdivision thereof, with respect to any real 
property, including improvements thereon, 
acquired and held by him under this title 
for residential purposes (or for commercial 
purposes incidental thereto), whether or 
not such property is or has been held in the 
exclusive jurisdiction of the United States. 
The amount so paid for any year upon such 
property shall approximate the taxes and 
special assessments which would be paid to 
the State and/or subdivision, as the case may 
be, upon such property if it were not exempt 
from taxation and special assessments, with 
such allowance as may be considered by him 
to be appropriate for expenditures by the 
Federal Government for the provision or 
maintenance of streets, utilities, or other 
public services to serve such property. 

Sec.309. In carrying out this title 

(a) notwithstanding any other provisions 
of this title, so far as is consistent with emer- 
gency needs, contracts shall be subject to 
section 3709 of the Revised Statutes; 

(b) the cost-plus-a-percentage-of-cost sys- 
tem of contracting shall not be used, but 
contracts may be made on a cost-plus-a- 
fixed-fee basis: Provided, That the fixed fee 
shall not exceed 6 percent of the estimated 
cost; 

(c) wherever practicable, existing private 
and public community facilities shall be uti- 
lized or such facilities shall be extended, 
enlarged, or equipped in lieu of constructing 
new facilities; and 

(d) all right, title, and interest of the 
United States in and to any community facil- 
ities constructed by the United States pur- 
suant to the authority contained in this title 
shall (if such agency is willing to accept such 
facility and operate the same for the purpose 
for which it was constructed) be disposed 
of to the appropriate State, city, or other local 
agency having responsibility for such tye of 
facility in the area not later than 1 year 
after the expiration date specified in title I 
hereof, and subject to the conditions and 
requirements hereafter prescribed by the 
Congress. 

Szc.310.(a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, the wages of every laborer 
and mechanic employed on any construction, 
maintenance, repair, or demolition work au- 
thorized by this title shall be computed on 
a basic day rate of 8 hours per day and work 
in excess of 8 hours per day shall be per- 
mitted upon compensation for all hours 
worked in excess of 8 hours per day at not 
less than one and one-half times the basic 
rate of pay. 

(b) The provisions of the Davis-Bacon Act 
(49 Stat. 1011), as amended; of title 18, 
United States Code, section 874; and of title 
40, United States Code, section 276c, shall 
apply in accordance with their terms to work 
pursuant to this title. 

(c) Any contract for loan or grant, or 
both, pursuant to this title shall contain a 
provision requiring that not less than the 
wages prevailing in the locality, as predeter- 
mined by the Secretary of Labor pursuant to 
the Davis-Bacon Act, as amended, shall be 
paid to all laborers and mechanics employed 
in the construction of the project at the site 
thereof; and the Administrator shall require 

certification as to compliance with the pro- 
visions of this subsection prior to making 
any payment under such contract. 
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(d) Any contractor engaged in the devel- 
opment of any project financed in whole or 
in part with funds made available pursuant 
to this title shall report monthly to the Sec- 
retary of Labor, and shall cause all subcon- 
tractors to report in like manner, within 5 
days after the close of each month and on 
forms to be furnished by the United Depart- 
ment of Labor, as to the number of persons 
on their respective payrolls on the particular 
project, the aggregate amount of such pay- 
rolls, the total man-hours worked, and item- 
ized expenditures for materials. Any such 
contractor shall furnish to the Department 
of Labor the names and addresses of all sub- 
contractors on the work at the earliest date 
precticable. 

(e) The Secretary of Labor shall prescribe 
appropriate standards, regulations, and pro- 
cedures, which shall be observed by the 
Administrator in carrying out the provisions 
of this title (and cause to be made by the 
Department of Labor such investigations) 
with respect to compliance with and enforce- 
ment of the labor standards provisions of 
this section, as he deems desirable. 

Sec. 311. Moneys derived from rentals, op- 
eration, or disposition of property acquired 
or constructed under the provisions of this 
title shall be available for expenses of oper- 
ation, maintenance, improvement, and dis- 
position of any such property, including the 
establishment of necessary reserves therefor 
and administrative expenses in connection 
therewith: Provided, That such moneys de- 
rived from rentals, operation, or disposition 
may be deposited in a common fund account 
or accounts in the Treasury: And provided 
further, That the moneys in such common 
fund account or accounts shall not exceed 
$5,000,000 at any time, and all moneys in 
excess of such amount shall be covered into 
miscellaneous receipts. 

Sec. 312. The Administrator shall fix fair 
rentals based on the value thereof as de- 
termined by him which shall be charged 
for housing accommodations operated under 
this title and may prescribe the class or 
classes of persons who may occupy such ac- 
commodations, preferences, or priorities in 
the rental thereof, and the terms, conditions, 
and period of such occupancy. 

Sec. 313. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated— 

(a) such sums, not exceeding $60,000,000, 
as may be necessary for carrying out the 
provisions and purposes of this title relating 
to community facilities and services in criti- 
cal defense housing areas; and 

(b) such sums, not exceeding $50,000,000 
as may be necessary for carrying out the 
provisions and purposes of this title relating 
to housing in critical defense h areas, 

Sec. 314. Subject to all of the limitations 
and restrictions of this act, including, spe- 
cifically, the requirements of subsection (c) 
of section 103 hereof and of subsections (c) 
and (d) of section 309 hereof, where any 
other officer, department, or agency is per- 
forming, or, in the determination of the 
President, has facilities adapted to the per- 
formance of, functions, powers and duties 
similar, or directly related, to any of the 
functions, powers and duties which the 
Housing and Home Finance Administrator 
is authorized by this title to perform with 
respect to the construction, maintenance or 
operation of community facilities for educa- 
tion, health, refuse disposal, sewerage treat- 
ment, recreation, water purification, and day- 
care centers, or the provision of community 
services, the President may transfer to such 
other officer, department, or agency any of 
the functions, powers, and duties authorized 
by this title to be performed with respect 
thereto if he finds that such transfer will 
assist the furtherance of national defense 
activities, and upon any such transfer, funds 
in such amount as the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget shall determine, but in no 
event in excess of the balance of any moneys 
appropriated to the Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator pursuant to the au- 
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thorization therefor contained in this title 
for the perforance of the transferred func- 
tions, powers, and duties may also be trans- 
ferred by the President to such other officer, 
department, or agency: Provided, That the 
President, by Executive order or otherwise, 
may prescribe or direct the manner in which 
any functions, powers, and duties, which the 
Housing and Home Finance Administrator is 
authorized by this title to perform with 
respect to assistance for the construction, or 
the construction of, any community facili- 
ties, shall be administered in coordination 
with other officers, departments, or agencies 
having functions or activities related thereto. 

Sec. 315. As used in this title, the follow- 
ing terms shall have the meanings respec- 
tively ascribed to the below, and, unless the 
context clearly indicates otherwise, shall 
include the plural as well as the singular 
number: 

(a) “State” shall mean the several States, 
the District of Columbia, and Territories, and 
possessions of the United States. 

(b) “Federal agency” shall mean any 
executive department or officer (including 
the President), independent establishment, 
commission, board, bureau, division, or office 
in the executive branch of the United States 
Government, or other agency of the United 
States, including corporations in which the 
United States owns all or a majority of the 
stock, directly or indirectly. 

(c) “Community facility” shall mean any 
facility necessary for carrying on community 
living, including primarily waterworks, sew- 
ers, sewage, garbage and refuse disposal facil- 
ities, fire protection facilities, public sanitary 
facilities, works for treatment and purifica- 
tion of water, schools, hospitals and other 
places for the care of the sick, recreational 
facilities, streets and roads, and day-care 
centers. 

(d) “Community service“ shall mean any 
service n for carrying on community 
living, including the maintenance and oper- 
ation of facilities for education, health, 
refuse disposal, sewage treatment, recrea- 
tion, water purification, and day-care 
centers, and the provision of fire protection 
and other community services. 

(e) “Nonprofit agency” shall mean any 
agency no part of the net earnings of which 
inures to the benefit of any private share- 
holder or individual. 

(f) “Project” shall mean housing or com- 
munity facilities acquired, developed, or 
constructed with financial assistance pur- 
suant to this title. 

(g) “Veteran” shall mean a person, or the 
family of a person, who has served in the 
active military or naval service of the United 
States at any time (i) on or after September 
16, 1940, and prior to July 26, 1947, (ii) on 
or after April 6, 1917, and prior to November 
11, 1918, or (iii) on or after June 27, 1950, 
and prior to such date thereafter as shall be 
determined by the President, and who shall 
have been discharged or released therefrom 
under conditions other than dishonorable 
or who shall be still serving therein. The 
term shall also include the family of a per- 
son who served in the active military or 
naval service of the United States within any 
such period and who shall have died of 
causes determined by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration to have been service-connected. 


TITLE IV—Provision or SITES FOR NECESSARY 
DEVELOPMENT IN CONNECTION WiTH Iso- 
LATED DEFENSE INSTALLATIONS 


Sec. 401. Subject to the provisions and 
limitations of title I hereof and subject to 
the provisions and limitations of this title, 
upon a finding by the President that in 
connection with a defense installation (as 
defined by him) developed or to be developed 
in an isolated or relatively isolated area (1) 
housing or community facilities needed for 
such installation would not otherwise be 
provided when and where required or (2) 
there would otherwise be speculation or un- 
economic use of land resources which would 
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impair the efficiency of defense activities at 
such installation, the Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator (hereinafter referred 
to as the Administrator“) is authorized to 
make general plans for the development of 
necessary housing and community facilities 
in connection with such defense installation; 
to acquire, by purchase, condemnation, or 
otherwise, the necessary improved or un- 
improved land or interests therein; to clear 
land; to install, construct, or reconstruct 
streets, utilities, and other site improvements 
essential to the preparation oy the land for 
use in accordance with said general plans; 
and to dispose of such land or interests 
therein for use in accordance with such plans 
and subject to such terms and conditions 
as he shall deem advisable and in the public 
interest. For the purposes of this title, the 
Administrator may exercise the powers 
granted to him in title III for the purposes 
thereof: Provided, That no funds made 
available under this title shall be used for 
the erection of dwellings or other buildings, 
and funds representing the fair value, as 
determined by the Administrator, of any 
property acquired under this title and used 
as sites for dwellings or other buildings or 
facilities under title III shall be transferred 
from funds appropriated thereunder and 
made available for purposes of this title IV: 
And provided further, That the provisions of 
section 310 shall be applicable to site develop- 
ment work under this title. 

Sec. 402. Upon a finding by the President 
that it is necessary or desirable in the pub- 
lic interest that land shall be acquired by 
the Administrator not only for the purposes 
of section 401 hereof but for the defense in- 
stallation to be served thereby, the Ad- 
ministrator is authorized to acquire im- 
proved or unimproved land for such defense 
installation and, in connection therewith, to 
exercise any powers granted under this title. 
The Administrator may transfer such prop- 
erty to the appropriate Federal, State, local 
or private agency, person, or corporation upon 
such terms and conditions as he shall de- 
termine to be in the public interest. 

Sec. 403. With respect to any real property 
acquired and held by the Administrator pur- 
suant to this title and with respect to any 
defense installation owned by the Federal 
Government in connection with which such 
property is acquired, the Administrator may 
pay annual sums in lieu of taxes to the ap- 
propriate State and local taxing authorities: 
Provided, That, in making any such pay- 
ments, the Administrator shall take into con- 
sideration other payments by the Federal 
Government to the State and local taxing 
authorities, the value of services furnished 
by such taxing authorities in connection with 
the property or installation, and the value of 
any services provided by the Federal Govern- 
ment. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
and appropriate for the carrying out of the 
provisions and purposes of this section. 

Sec. 404. The Administrator is authorized 
to obtain money from the Treasury of the 
United States for use in the performance of 
the functions, powers, and duties granted to 
him by this title, not to exceed a total of 
$10,000,000 outstanding at any one time. For 
this purpose appropriations not to exceed 
$10,000,000 are hereby authorized to be made 
to a revolving fund in the Treasury. Ad- 
vances shall be made to the Administrator 
from the revolving fund when requested by 
the Administrator. As the Administrator re- 
pays the amounts thus obtained from the 
Treasury, the repayments shall be made to 
the revolving fund. The Administrator shall 
pay into the Treasury as miscellaneous re- 
ceipts interest on the outstanding advances 
from the Treasury provided for by this sec- 
tion. The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
determine the interest rate annually in ad- 
vance, such rate to be calculated to reimburse 
the Treasury for its cost, taking into con- 
sideration the current average interest rate 
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which the Treasury pays upon its marketable 
obligations. 
Sec. 405. In any city or in two contiguous 


cities in which, on March 1, 1951, there were 


in one of such cities more than 12,000 
temporary housing units held by the United 
States of America, the powers authorized 
by this title may be exercised for the 
acquisition of land for the provision of im- 
proved sites for privately financed defense 
housing: Provided, That acquisitions pursu- 
ant to this section shall be limited to not 
exceeding 300 acres of land in the general 
area in which approximately 1,500 units 
of such temporary housing were unoccupied 
on said date. 


TITLE V PREFABRICATED HOUSING 


Serc. 501. Section 102 of the Housing Act of 
1948, as amended, is amended by striking out 
the words “for the production of prefabri- 
cated houses or prefabricated housing ccm- 
ponents, or for large-scale modernized site 
construction” at the end of the first sentence 
thereof and inserting the following: “for 
production or distribution of prefabricated 
houses or housing components and for re- 
lated purposes, or for modernized site con- 
struction: Provided, however, That no loan 
in excess of $500,000 shall be made to any 
individual or corporation for purposes of 
production,” and by inserting after the word 
“determine” in the second sentence thereof 
the words “and may be made either directly 
or in cooperation with banks or other lend- 
ing institutions through agreements to par- 
ticipate or the purchase of participation or 
otherwise.” 

Sec. 502. The Housing Act of 1948, as 
amended, is amended by inserting before 
section 103 thereof the following new 
sections: 

“Sec. 102a. To assure the maintenance of 
industrial capacity for the production of pre- 
fabricated houses and housing components 
so that it may be available for the purposes 
of national defense, the Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator is authorized to make 
loans to and purchase obligations of any 
business enterprise or financial institution 
for the purpose of providing financial assist- 
ance for the production or distribution of 
prefabricated houses or prefabricated hous- 
ing components and for related purposes, 
Such loans may be made upon such terms 
and conditions and with such maturities as 
the Administrator may determine and may 
be made either directly or in cooperation 
with banks or other lending institutions 
through agreements to participate or the 
purchase of participation or otherwise: Pro- 
vided, That the total amount of commit- 
ments for loans made and obligations pur- 
chased under this section shall not exceed 
$15,000,000 outstanding at any one time, and 
no financial assistance shall be extended 
under this section unless it is not otherwise 
available on reasonable terms. The Admin- 
istrator is further authorized to issue to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and the Secretary 
of the Treasury is authorized to purchase, 
obligations of the Administrator in an 
amount outstanding at any one time sufi- 
cient to enable the Administrator to carry 
out his functions under this section, such 
obligations to be in substantially the same 
form, and be issued in the same manner and 
subject to the same conditions, except as to 
the total amount thereof, as obligations 
issued by the Administrator pursuant to 
Reorganization Plan 23 of 1950. 

“Sec. 102b. In the performance of, and 
with respect to, the functions, powers, and 
duties vested in him by Reorganization 
Plan 23 of 1950 and by section 102a hereof, 
the Housing and Home Finance Adminis- 
trator shall, in addition to any powers, func- 
tions, privileges, and immunities otherwise 
vested in him— 

“(1) have the powers, functions, privi- 
leges, and immunities transferred to him 
by said Reorganization Plan and the same 
powers, functions, and duties as set forth 
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in section 402 of the Housing Act of 1950, 
except subsection (c) (2) thereof, with re- 
spect to loans authorized by title IV of said 
act: 

“(2) take any and all actions determined 
by him to be necessary or desirable in mak- 
ing, servicing, compromising, modifying, li- 
quidating, or otherwise dealing with or real- 
izing on loans thereunder, 

“SEC. 102c. Wherever in this Act the words 
‘prefabricated houses’ are used they shall 
be construed to include houses which are 
of a mobile or portable character.” 

Sec. 503. The third paragraph of section 
24 of the Federal Reserve Act, as amended, 
is amended by adding in clause (d) the 
words “or the Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator” after the words “the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation” and by add- 
ing the words “or of section 102 or 102a of 
the Housing Act of 1948, as amended,” after 
the words “provisions of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation Act, as amended.“. 


TITLE VI—AMENDMENTsS TO ExisTING LAWS 
AND GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 601. Title VIII of the National Hous- 
ing Act, as amended, is hereby amended— 

(a) By striking out of section 803 (a) 
“July 1, 1951” and substituting therefor 
“July 1, 1953.” 

(b) By inserting before the period at the 
eud of section 803 (b) (3) (C) the following: 
: Provided, That the Commissioner may by 
regulation increase the $8,100 limitation by 
not exceeding $900 in any geographical area 
where he finds that cost levels so require”. 

(c) By inserting after the words “Na- 
tional Military Establishment” in the last 
sentence of section 803 (d) the words “or 
the Atomic Energ, Commission”. 

(d) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new section: 

“Sec. 810. A mortgage which meets all of 
the eligibility requirements of this title 
except those specified in section 803 (b) (2) 
and which is secured by property designed 
for rent for residential use by personnel of 
the Atomic Energy Commission (including 
military personnel and Government con- 
tractors’ employees) employed or assigned 
to duty at the Atomic Energy Commission 
installation at or in the area in which such 
property is constructed shall be eligible for 
insurance under this title if the Atomic 
Energy Commission or its designee shall have 
certified to the Commissioner that the hous- 
ing with respect to which the mortgage is 
made is necessary to provide adequate hous- 
ing for such personnel, that such installa- 
tion is deemed to be a permanent part of the 
Atomic Energy Commission establishment, 
and that there is no present intention to sub- 
stantially curtail activities at such installa- 
ticn. Notwithstanding the provisions of any 
other law, preference or priority of oppor- 
tunity in the occupancy of the mortgaged 
property for such personnel and their imme- 
diate families shall be provided under such 
regulations and procedures as may be pre- 
scribed by the Commissioner. To effectu- 
ate the purpose of this title the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission or its designee is author- 
ized to exercise all the authority granted to 
the Secretary of Defense or the Secretary of 
the Army, Navy, or Air Force pursuant to 
this title. Nothing herein contained shall 
impair the powers vested in the Atomic 
Energy Commission by the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1946.” 

Sec. 602. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
visions of this or any other act (including 
the Defense Production Act of 1950), in any 
critical defense housing area loans for the 
purchase, construction, alteration, repair, or 
improvement of residential property may be 
guaranteed or insured, in accordance with 
the provisions of the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act of 1944, as amended, on behalf of 
veterans employed, or to be employed, in 
defense plants or installations: Provided, 
That any houses purchased or constructed 
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with any such loans, not conforming to cred- 
it restrictions under the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950, are within the number pro- 
grammed for the area and are held subject to 
the terms and conditions prescribed by the 
Housing and Home Finance Administrator 
for housing built pursuant to relaxations 
of such restrictions: And provided further, 
That this section shall not be applicable to 
dwelling units, the cost of which exceeds 
$10,000 for a two-bedroom unit, $11,000 for a 
three-bedroom unit, or $12,000 for a four- 
bedroom unit. 

Sec. 603. The act entitled “An Act to ex- 
pedite the provision of housing in connection 
with national defense, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved October 14, 1940, as amend- 
ed, is hereby amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section 611: 

“Sec. 611. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, the President is authorized to 
extend, for such period or periods as he shall 
specify, the time within which any action 
is required or permitted to be taken by the 
Administrator or others under the provisions 
of this title (or any contract entered into 
pursuant to this title), upon a determina- 
tion by him, after considering the needs of 
national defense and the effect of such ex- 
tension upon the general housing situation 
and the national economy, that such exten- 
sion is in the public interest.” 

Sec. 604. The National Housing Act, as 
amended, is hereby amended— 

(a) by striking-out the period at the end 
of the second sentence of section 204 (d) 
and inserting a comma and the following: 
“except that debentures issued with respect 
to mortgages insured under section 213 shall 
mature 20 years after the date. of such 
debentures.” 

(b) by striking out of the second sentence 
of section 207 (i) the words “and shall ma- 
ture 3 years after the ist day of July follow- 
ing the maturity date of the mortgage in ex- 
change for which the debentures were is- 
sued” and inserting in lieu thereof “and shall 
mature 20 years after the date thereof.” 

Sec. 05. Section 207 (c) of the National 
Housing Act, as amended, is hereby amend- 
ed (1) by striking out of clause “(i)” in 
paragraph numbered “(2)” the words “of 
the property or project” and inserting in 
lieu thereof the words “of the property or 
project attributable to dwelling use”; and 
(2) by striking out of clause (ii)“ in para- 
graph numbered “(2)” the words “and not 
in excess of $10,000 per family unit” and 
inserting in lieu thereof the words “and 
not in excess of $10,000 per family unit and 
(iii) 90 per centum of the estimated value 
of such part of such property or project as 
may be attributable to nondwelling use”; 
and (3) by striking out of paragraph num- 
bered “(3)" the words “four and one-half 
per family unit” and substituting therefor 
the words “four per family unit.” 

Src. 606. The first sentence of section 214 
of the National Housing Act, as amended, is 
hereby amended by striking the word “one- 
third” and inserting the word “one-half.” 

Sec. 607. Title II of the National. Housing 
Act, as amended, is hereby amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
sections: 


“WAIVER OF OCCUPANCY REQUIREMENTS FOR 
SERVICEMEN 

“Src, 216. The Commissioner is hereby au- 
thorized to insure any mortgage otherwise 
eligible for insurance under any of the pro- 
visions of this Act without regard to any 
requirement that the mortgagor be the oc- 
cupant of the property at the time of insur- 
ance, where the Commissioner is satisfied 
that the inability of the mortgagor to oc- 
cupy the property is by reason of his entry 
into military service subsequent to the filing 
of an application for insurance and the 
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mortgagor expresses an intent to occupy the 
property upon his discharge from military 
service. 


“GENERAL MORTGAGE INSURANCE AUTHORIZATION 


“Sec. 217. Notwithstanding limitations 
contained in any other section of this act 
on the aggregate amount of principal obliga- 
tions of mortgages which may be insured 
under any title of this act, such aggregate 
amount shall, with respect to any title of 
this act (except title VI) be prescribed by 
the President, taking into consideration the 
needs of national defense and the effect of 
additional mortgage insurance authoriza- 
tions upon conditions in the building indus- 
try and upon the national economy; Pro- 
vided, That the aggregate dollar amount of 
the mortgage insurance authorization pre- 
scribed by the President with respect to title 
IX of this act plus the aggregate dollar 
amount of all increases in mortgage insur- 
ance authorizations under other titles of 
this act prescribed by the President pursuant 
to authority contained in this section shall 
not exceed $1,500,000,000 and shall be avail- 
able only for mortgage insurance with re- 
spect to housing in critical defense housing 
areas.” 

Sec. 608. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law or Reorganization Plan 22 of 
1950, one of the five or more persons con- 
stituting the Board of Directors of the Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Association shall be 
appointed by the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs from among the officers or employees 
of the Veterans’ Administration. 

Sec, 609. (a) Section 702 of the National 
Housing Act, as amended, is hereby amended 
by adding the following new subsection at 
the end thereof: 

„(e) (3) After completion of the project 
the investor must establish in a manner sat- 
isfactory to the Commissioner that the proj- 
ect is free and clear of liens and that there 
are no other outstanding unpaid obligations 
contracted in connection with the construc- 
tion of the project, except taxes and such 
other liens and obligations as may be ap- 
proved or prescribed by the Commissioner. 
Debentures issued by the investor which are 
payable cut of net income from the project 
and from the benefits of the insurance con- 
tract shall not be construed as unpaid 
obligations as such term is used in this sub- 
section.” 

(b) Section 707 of the National Housing 
Act, as amended, is hereby amended by add- 
ing the following new sentence at the end 
thereof: “Nothing contained in this title or 
any other provision of law shall be construed 
as preventing or restricting an investor from 
assigning, pledging, or otherwise transferring 
or disposing of, subject to rules and regula- 
tions of the Commissioner, any or all rights, 
claims, or other benefits under any insurance 
contract made pursuant to this title to an 
assignee, pledgee, or other transferee, in- 
cluding the holders (or the trustee for such 
holders) of any debentures issued by the in- 
vestor in connection with the project to 
which such insurance contract relates, and 
the Commissioner is authorized to pay claims 
or issue debentures in accordance with the 
proyisions of this section and section 708 of 
this title to any such assignee, pledgee, or 
other transferee.” 

Sec. 610. Section 713 (n) of the National 
Housing Act, as amended, is hereby amended 
by adding before the period at the end there- 
of the words “or such lesser amount as shall 
be agreed upon by the investor and the Com- 
missioner.” 

Sec. 611. Upon a finding by the Housing 
and Home Finance Administrator that the 
acquisition of any real property for a de- 
tense installation or industry has resulted, 
or will result, in the displacement of persons 
from their homes on such property, he may 
(notwithstanding any other provision of this 
or any other law) issue regulations pursuant 
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to which such persons may be permitted to 
occupy or purchase housing for which credit 
restrictions established pursuant to the De- 
fense Production Act of 1950 have been re- 
laxed or housing which has been provided 
or assisted under the provisions of this act 
(including amendments to other acts pro- 
vided herein), subject to any conditions or 
requirements that he determines necessary 
for purposes of national defense. 

Sec. 612. Section 713 (0) of the National 
Housing Act, as amended, is hereby amended 
by inserting before the period at the end 
thereof the words “and income taxes.” 

Sec. 613. Section 504 of the Housing Act 
of 1950 is amended by striking out “builder, 
veteran, or other purchaser” wherever it ap- 
pears therein and in lieu thereof 
the following: “builder or other seller, or the 
veteran or other purchaser.” 

Sec. 614. (a) Section 512 (b) of the Serv- 
icemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 is 
amended (1) by striking out clause (C); and 
(2) by striking out “June 30, 1951” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “July 1, 1953.” 

(b) Section 512 (d) of the Servicemen's 
Readjustment Act of 1944 is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(d) The Administrator is authorized to 
sell, and shall offer for sale, to any private 
lending institution evidencing ability to 
service loans, any loan made under this sec- 
tion at a price not less than par; that is, the 
unpaid balance plus accrued interest, and 
may guarantee any loan thus sold subject to 
the same conditions, terms, and limitations 
which would be applicable were the loan 
pitia under section 591 (b) of this 

le.” 

(c) The first sentence of section 513 (a) 
of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944 is amended to read as follows: “For the 
purposes of section 512 of this title, the 
Secretary of the Treasury is hereby author- 
ized and directed to make available to the 
Administrator such sums not in excess of 
$150,000,000 (plus the amount of any funds 
which may have been deposited to the credit 
of miscellaneous receipts under subsections 
(a) and (c) hereof), as the Administrator 
shall request from time to time except that 
2 — may be made available after July 

(ad) Section 513 (c) of the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944 is amended by 
striking out “June 30, 1952” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “July 1, 1954.” 

Sec. 615. The Secretary of Defense or his 
designee shall hereafter be included in the 
membership of the National Housing Coun- 
cil in the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, and the Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation or his designee shall not here- 
after be included in the membership of said 
Council. 

Sec. 616. During the period from the date 
of the approval of this act to and including 
the expiration date specified in section 104 
hereof, no project shall be initiated, and the 
income limitations contained in the United 
States Housing Act of 1937, as amended, 
shall not be waived or suspended, pursuant 
to the authorization therefor in title II of 
Public Law 671, Seventy-sixth Congress, ap- 
proved June 28, 1940, 

Sec. 617. Insofar as the provisions of any 
other law are inconsistent with the provi- 
sions of this act, the provisions of this act 
shall be controlling. 

Sec. 618. Except as may be otherwise ex- 
pressly provided in this act, all powers and 
authorities conferred by this act shall be 
cumulative and additional to and not in 
derogation of any powers and authorities 
otherwise existing. Notwithstanding any 
other evidence of the intention of Congress, 
it is hereby declared to be the controlling 
intent of Congress that if any provisions of 
this act, or the application thereof to any 
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persons or circumstances, shall be adjudged 
by any court of competent jurisdiction to 
be invalid, such judgment shall not affect, 
impair, or invalidate the remainder of this 
Act or its application to other persons and 
circumstances, but shall be confined in its 
operation to the provisions of this Act or the 
application thereof to the persons and cir- 
cumstances directly involved in the contro- 
versy in which such judgment shall have 
been rendered. 


DEATH OF GEORGE ALBERT SMITH, 
PRESIDENT OF THE CHURCH OF JESUS 
CHRIST OF LATTER-DAY SAINTS 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, last 
Thursday the able Senators from Utah 
(Mr. WATKINS and Mr. BENNETT] an- 
nounced the passing of President George 
Albert Smith, the eighth president of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day 
Saints. 

It was not my privilege to be on the 
floor at that time and to express my sen- 
timents. Therefore, I desire, at this 
time, to pay tribute to this great Amer- 
ican and outstanding Christian gentle- 
man. 

Last fall, through the courtesy of the 
distinguished senior Senator from Utah, 
Mrs. Martin and I had the high privi- 
lege of an interview with President 
Smith. It was a real inspiration to dis- 
cuss with him the problems confronting 
America and to have the benefit of his 
great wisdom. 

Through long years of observing the 
trends of our country he had accumu- 
lated a fund of facts possessed by few 
men. 

He was a distinguished churchman. 
He was a distinguished American. He 
loved and practiced all of the ideals 
which have made America the outstand- 
ing Nation of all time. 

In these troubled times, when men are 
attracted to the selfish and material 
things, we need men of Pr:sident Smith’s 
courage, justice, and faith. 

We need the faith of Brigham Young 
when he stood at the head of his perse- 
cuted people on the hill overlooking the 
Great Salt Lake and said, “This is the 
place.” 

They had suffered from cruel intoler- 
ance. They had endured the hardships 
of barren land, mountains, and hostile 
Indians to find a home where they could 
work and live in peace. 

That broad desert valley has been 
transformed into a garden spot of the 
world through work, courage, and faith. 

President Smith led his people in the 
ways of good Americanism. Under his 
leadership they recognized their obliga- 
tions to our Government. They have 
opposed governmental paternalism. 

Their material, cultural, and spiritual 
progress in a hundred years has been 
truly magnificent. Their achievements 
have made Utah a nation within an 
empire. 

Although he was a giant in leadership, 
President Smith was humble and retir- 
ing. The memory of his life will add 
greatly to the strength of America in 
these troubled times, 

In the magazine Presbyterian Life of 
March 31, 1951, there appeared an ar- 
ticle by the Reverend Andrew B. Smith- 
er, minister of the First Presbyterian 
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Church, Kingfisher, Okla., from which 
I now quote two significant paragraphs: 

Brigham Young saw that the Lord’s 
bounty for his people was wrapped up in 
that valley that had been abandoned as 
hopeless even by the Indians. 

His utterance, “This is the place,” echoes 
the experience of Jacob: “Surely the Lord 
is in this place, and I knew it not; what 
an awesome place. This is the very dwell- 
ing of God, a very opening into Heaven.” 

Did it ever occur to you to say of the 
place where you work, of the place where 
you live, of the opportunity now yours, 
of even the calamities in your life, “This is 
the place”? By the grace of God, any place 
can become “a very opening into heaven.” 


What we need now is American cour- 
age, honesty, thrift, decency, and faith. 

President Smith possessed these vir- 
tues in abundance. 

If we pattern our lives upon his pa- 
triotic teachings we will find greater 
opportunities for service to our country. 
We will be inspired to say in faith and 
confidence: This is the place. 

Mr. WELKER, Mr. President, I 
would feel that I had neglected my 
duty if I did not rise to express my deep 
sorrow and the sorrow of the people of 
my State by reason o? the death on 
April 4, on his eighty-first birthday, of 
George Albert Smith, the kindly and 
lovable president of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-Day Saints. His death 
is not only a blow to the people of his 
home State, Utah, but a blow to the 
State of Idaho, of the Nation, and of 
the entire world as well. 

President Smith, as is commonly 
known to us, was the president of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day 
Saints. He was also considered to be 
prophet, seer, and revelator of that great 
sect. By nature devout and of righteous 
desire, he spent the full efforts of a long 
life in bringing the Gospel to others that 
they might share in its blessings. 

The Mormon people—as they are 
called, and there are thousands of them 
in the State of Idaho—are among the 
finest in the world. The Mormons are 
deeply sorrowed at the passing of this 
great leader. 

George Albert Smith was the stalwart 
champion of everything that was good. 
He led his people frankly and in an 
unassuming manner, in the ideals of 
thriftiness and frugality, and was a firm 
believer in work and labor. His teach- 
ings were obeyed to such an extent that 
most Mormons in my own State own 
their own homes, free of debt, solely be- 
cause they followed down the line the 
teachings of that great leader and 
trusted him. How well I remember the 
admonition of President Smith when he 
said, “Get out of debt and stay out of 
debt.” His admonition, Mr. President, 
is just as applicable to the Government 
as it was to his people, and it is to all 
of us. 

As I said, he was a firm believer in 
work and thrift, and the people of my 
State of Idaho pay tribute to the sound 
financial status of the great State of 
Utah, which resulted solely because the 
people of that State were members of 
that great faith, and obeyed the teach- 
ings of President Smith. 
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He was a kindly, sweet man. I would 
that all the people of the world could 
have known him as we of the West knew 
him. He loved his fellow man deeply 
and sincerely, and he ardently, in turn, 
sought their love. It was a blessing to 
all of us in the West who knew him that 
members of all other faiths who knew 
him admired that great person. 

In addition to being a great leader of 
his own faith, President Smith was either 
a director, a vice president or president 
of nearly a score of vast business cor- 
porations in the West. His justice and 
sense of fair play had raised him to 
those offices which he held. He held 
those offices of trust in his corporate 
capacity because of the high esteem in 
which the people held him and the faith 
they had in him. 

Probably one organization outside his 
church where his influence most affected 
the people of Idaho was the very famous 
Utah-Idaho Sugar Co. President Smith 
had been a director and vice president 
of this organization which created 
and nurtured the beet-sugar industry in 
America, It was largely through the 
efforts of this organization, with Presi- 
dent Smith as the leader, that large 
stretches of the Idaho arid land has been 
made productive. 

It may be interesting for Senators to 
know that the Mormon people in 1847 
were the first Anglo-Saxons in America 
to practice the art of irrigation, and that 
through President Smith’s activities, the 
irrigation has become more than a prac- 
tice—it has become an art. Yes, Mr. 
President, the farmers and the irrigators 
and the people of all of Idaho and of 
the West and those who knew him 
throughout the world have bowed their 
heads in sadness over the loss of this 
great character. They have lost a real 
friend. 

I could continue and tell the Senate 
much more about this great and good 
man. It is interesting to note that this 
great leader always had time for the 
young, the boys and the girls of the 
world. Suffice it to say that, as a leader 
of the Boy Scouts, he has received the 
highest award and the greatest honor 
that organization could bestow. 

I say to you, Mr. President, that the 
people of my State are grieved, and I 
personally am grieved. I join the two 
Senators from Utah in paying tribute to 
the memory of this great man. I think 
I should say, Mr. President, that the 
junior Senator from Nevada IMr. 
Marone] joins me in the expressions I 
have uttered here this afternoon. 

The world will long remember the 
great inspiration and the great leader- 
ship that George Albert Smith gave. We 
need more people like him in the world 
today. 

The people of Idaho say farewell to 
this great man. The world has gained 
new luster by his life. 

Mr. JAALONE subsequently said: 

Mr. President, I join wholeheartedly in 
the tributes paid to George Albert Smith 
and in the sentiments heretofore ex- 
pressed in regard tc him by the Senators 
from Utah [Mr. Warkixs and Mr, 
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BENNETT] and in those expressed today 
by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Martin] and the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. WELKER]. The State of Utah, the 
other Western States, and, in fact, the 
entire United States of America lost a 
great citizen and a great man on April 4 
when George Albert Smith, president of 
the Church of Jesus Christ and Latter- 
Day Saints passed away. 

I have a particular interest in Utah, 
inasmuch as two junior officers—one of 
whom was myself, and the other was 
“Chick” Woodruff, of Salt Lake City, who 
now is a very fine doctor located in that 
area—took Battery F of the One Hun- 
dred and Forty-fifth Field Artillery, to 
France in 1918. Two hundred of the 
boys in that battery were from Provo, 
Utah. Those boys, who were from 18 to 
25 years of age, were one of the greatest 
organizations with which it has been my 
privilege and good luck to be associated. 
They were good boys and good fighters. 

As has been stated by the Senator from 
Idaho, the late president of the Church 
of Jesus Christ and Latter-Day Saints, 
George Albert Smith, had a great inter- 
est in the Boy Scouts. I was associated 
with the Utah officials of the Boy Scouts, 
during the time when I was president of 
the Nevada Executive Council of the Boy 
Scouts, in 1928 and 1929, and organized 
the Boy Scouts in that State. SoI know 
of the great work the Boy Scouts were 
doing at that time, as well as at the pres- 
ent time, for I am still a member of the 
Nevada Board of Directors of the Boy 
Scouts. George Albert Smith was a 
member of the national board of the Boy 
Scouts. 

In every field, the church of which Mr. 
Smith was the head had a deep interest 
in good government. His church had— 
and still has—a plan which proved most 
beneficial during the so-called depression 
which lasted from 1930 to World War II, 
of supplementing and storing supplies 
and looking ahead for such things as de- 
pressions and lack of work for its people, 
so that practically none of the members 
of that great church has ever been known 
to be on relief or to participate in an 
organization which logically could be 
charged with accepting charity from the 
United States Government. 

In closing, Mr. President, I wish to say 
that J. Reuben Clark and other great 
men at or-near the head of the Church of 
Jesus Christ and Latter-Day Saints, as 
well as the late George Albert Smith and 
other presidents of that Church, whom 
I have known over the years, have done 
a magnificent work in directing their 
people. Too much emphasis cannot be 
placed on the good which has been ac- 
complished by that organization in 
ministering to the people of the State of 
Utah and the people in parts of Nevada 
and Idaho, where members of that great 
organization reside. In fact, its work 
has had a fine effect on the entire Nation. 


RECESS TO WEDNESDAY AND CALL OF 
THE CALENDAR 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 

have been asked what the program of 

the Senate will be following today. The 
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committees have complained that they 
are behind with their work by reason of 
the long sessions held by the Senate re- 
cently. To provide additional time for 
committee work I ask that when the 
Senate concludes its business today it 
take a recess from today until Wednes- 
day. 

I also ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
President, that when the Senate meets 
on Wednesday the calendar be called for 
the consideration of unobjected-to bills. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I do 
not want to object, but I think it should 
be thoroughly understood that the re- 
quest includes the call of the calendar 
from the beginning. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Yes, that is cor- 
rect, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 1 OF 1951 
RELATING TO RFC—AUTHORITY FOR 
COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS TO SUBMIT 
REPORT DURING RECESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments be permitted to report Sen- 
ate Resolution 76, disapproving Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 1 of 1951, relating to 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
during the recess of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Arizona? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


THE NAVAJO-HOPI INDIAN RESERVATION 
PROGRAM 


Mr. FERGUSON obtained the floor. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield to me, 
in order to permit me to make a state- 
ment which will last approximately 8 
minutes? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes, provided that 
it is understood that by doing so I shall 
not lose the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there 
objection to the request that the Senator 
from Michigan be permitted to yield for 
that purpose, without losing the floor? 
The Chair hears none, and the Senator 
from Utah may proceed. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, the 
Eighty-first Congress passed what is 
known as the Navajo-Hopi Indian re- 
habilitation bill. 

As all Senators know, its purpose was 
to bring the activities of the United 
States Government into line with its 
treaties witk the Navajo Indians, To 
accomplish this result, authorization 
was made of a long-range expenditure 
program in the amount of $88,570,000 
for “basic improvements for the con- 
servation and development of the re- 
sources of the Navajo-Hopi Indians, the 
more productive employment of their 
manpower, and the supplying of means 
to be used in their rehabilitation, 
whether on or off the reservation.” 
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This law also established what is com- 
monly called the “watchdog committee,” 
a joint House and Senate committee to 
make a continuous study of the pro- 
grams for rehabilitation of the Indians 
and to review the progress achieved in 
the execution of such programs. 

Mr. President, I have always had an 
interest in the American Indians. It 
was therefore most gratifying to me 
when I was appointed a member of the 
Joint Committee on Navajo-Hopi Indian 
Administration. 

Early in this year this committee met 
and organized, selecting my friend the 
distinguished majority leader as chair- 
man. The committee now has a staff 
which is working on some recommenda- 
tions. 

On March 26, 1951, I addressed a letter 
to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
My purpose in doing so is fully explained 
in the first two paragraphs of the letter. 
I was desirous of obtaining information 
in connection with the program of the 
Indian Bureau under the Navajo-Hopi 
rehabilitation bill, Public Law 474, 
Eighty-first Congress. It was also my 
purpose to secure from the Bureau in- 
formation which would assist me in con- 
sidering the recommendations of the 
joint committee’s staff. 

Mr. President, I know the Senate will 
be interested in the questions I raised. 
Therefore, I ask unanimous consent to 
have the letter printed at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Marcu 26, 1951. 
Commissioner DILLON S. MYER, 
Bureau of Indian Afairs, 
Department of Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR COMMISSIONER MYER: As a member of 
the Joint Committee on Navajo-Hopi Indian 
Administration, established under authority 
of section 10-A of Public Law 474, Eighty- 
first Congress, I am desirous of securing some 
information in connection with the program 
of the Indian Bureau under this act. 

The joint committee has met and has a 
staff working on some recommendations in 
connection with the over-all operation of the 
joint committee under the terms of the act. 
To assist me in considering the recommenda- 
tions and report of the staff, which I believe 
will be forthcoming shortly, I should like 
the following: 

Has any program been established in con- 
nection with the $88,000,000 authorized for 
appropriation under the terms of the act? 
If so I would appreciate a breakdown of the 
amount scheduled to be expended in each 
of the years during the life of the rehabilita- 
tion program, or a breakdown of the 14 items 
or subjects established under the act. 

In addition I should like some information 
regarding the immediate conditions of the 
Navajo-Hopi Indians as follows: 

Has any data been gathered with respect 
to how they have come through the winter. 
What are the health conditions? What is 
the program in connection with using the 
Indians during the present manpower short- 
age arising as a result of the increased war 
effort? I am particularly interested in the 
health and education aspects of the over-all 
program, 

The Intermountain Indian School at 
Brigham City, Utah, is a new approach to 
the handling of the educational problem fac- 
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ing the Navajo-Hopi Indians. I should like 
a report on the number of students pres- 
ently attending the Intermountain Indian 
School, the number programed for accept- 
ance during the coming year, the planned 
budgetary commitment for the school, broken 
down into the essential elements, and the 
maximum number of students it will be pos- 
sible to handle at the school together with 
the total cost of such maximum utilization 
of the facilities. 

If there is any other information in con- 
nection with the Navajo-Hopi rehabilitation 
program which is not specifically requested 
here, but which you have, I would appre- 
ciate receiving that. 

I am sure that with this information avail- 
able to the committee we can more fully 
fulfill our obligations under the terms of the 
act. 

Thanking you in advance, I remain 

Sincerely yours, 
V. WATKINS. 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I have 
just received a reply from the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs. He sent copies 
of his letter to all members of the joint 
committee. The material contained is 
most interesting, and should be helpful 
to all Senators and Representatives in 
their consideration of the problems of 
Indian welfare and the work of the In- 
dian Bureau. Therefore I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the letter from the 
Indian Commissioner, together with the 
attached tabulations giving the status of 
the rehabilitation program to March 1, 
1951, printed at this point in my remarks. 

These tabulations are entitled: First, 
“Analyses of Navajo-Hopi Program, Fis- 
cal Year 1951”; second, “Obligation 
Statement for Navajo-Hopi Rehabilita- 
tion Program for the Fiscal Year 1951, 
and Budget Estimate, 1952”; third, 
“Status of the Navajo-Hopi Long-Range 
Rehabilitation Program, March 1, 1951.” 

There being no objection, the letter 
and attached tabulations were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU UF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C., April 5, 1951. 
Hon. ARTHUR V. WATKINS, 
United States Senate. 

My DEAR SENATOR WATKINS: This is in reply 
to your request of March 24, for informa- 
tion on the Navajo-Hopi rehabilitation pro- 
gram established under authority of Public 
Law 474, Eighty-first Congress. 

We have not established a yearly program 
for expenditure of the $88,000,000 authorized 
for many reasons. The prime reason is that 
the amount for any given year is for de- 
termination through the regular Federal 
budget process. You will note in the at- 
tached statement that for fiscal year 1951 
we started with a budget request of $34,- 
400,000 ($29,300,000 cash and $5,100,000 con- 
tract authority) and ended with actual avail- 
able funds of $8,645,520 cash and no contract 
authority. This drastic change in the total 
amount came about through actions over 
which this Bureau has no control. First 
our estimate was examined in the Bureau 
of the Budget and an allowance amount was 
determined in relation to the President’s 
budget policy. This amount was considered 
then by the Congress where changes were 
made in accordance with congressional pol- 
icy. Finally, there was the matter of ap- 
plying the requirements in section 1214 of 
the General Appropriation Act, 1951, where- 
in this program was adjusted downward 
along with many others to create the $550,- 
000,000 savings required. 
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It is our policy to consult with tribal 
governing bodies on programs for their bene- 
fit. There has been much misunderstand- 
ing among the Navajos arising from the 
drastic changes in amount during the proc- 
essing of the 1951 budget. Were we to at- 
tempt to schedule now an amount for 1953, 
1954, and so on, we would consult with the 
Navajo council. When appropriated amounts 
would bear so little resemblance to the pro- 
gram amounts as in 1951 I believe we would 
never be able to present a satisfactory ex- 
planation to the council members and their 
morale and the morale of all the Navajos 
would be completely shattered. 

We certainly would like to see adopted a 
strategy for expenditures over the 10-year 
period followed by the Congress. In our 
view, for example, it would be highly desir- 
able to appropriate the full authorization for 
roads in the first few years because the early 
construction of a reservation road network 
would reduce costs in our construction pro- 
gram. It would also open up the reserva- 
tion to more efficient and economical admin. 
istration. Again, the long-range program 
contemplated that the authorization of $25,- 
000,000 for educational facilities should, in a 
large measure, be expended on conversion of 
day schools to boarding schools to provide 
adequate reservation elementary facilities. 
There are some 40 to 50 such conversions, 
In the first year we received money for four, 
and it would appear that we will get no more 
than that number again in 1952. The con- 
struction of all elementary facilities in the 
first 3 years of the program was contemplated 
in the Krug report. At the rate we are going, 
we will hardly complete this aspect of the 
program in 10 years. I am sure you agree 
that these facilities ought to be made avail- 
able at the earliest possible date as a basis 
of building a proper and adequate educa- 
tional system at all levels of instruction. 
Finally, as another illustration, it would be 
wise to concentrate during the first 5 years 
on the program of on-the-job training and 
then concentrate on off-reservation reloca- 
tion during the second 5 years. At the pres- 
ent rate of appropriation, it is utterly impos- 
sible for us to work out the program on this 
basis. 

Less than normal precipitation occurred on 
the reservation over the winter months, 
although it was somewhat larger than in the 
previous winter months of 1949-50. We be- 
lieve that adequate provision was made for 
meeting emergencies over the winter. How- 
ever, it would appear that the most severe 
results of the drought will now probably be- 
come apparent, that is, in the months lying 
ahead, and also assuming a continuance of 
drought conditions. The lamb crop would 
undoubtedly suffer and there would be some 
losses in the areas where the drought has 
been most pronounced. However, it is clear 
to us that wide opportunity will continue 
to be available to the Navajos in off-reserva- 


tion employment. Some stock may be bene- 


fited by the well-construction program which 
was authorized by the tribal council last 
week; that is, the council voted to use $250,- 
000 of tribal funds for this purpose. I can 
assure you that the situation is being 
watched closely for the development of seri- 
ous conditions and that the needs of the 
Navajos which they cannot meet themselves 
will be promptly brought to the attention of 
Congress. Specific data on losses are not 
available here, but I am requesting the 
Window Rock office to render an immediate 
report for transmittal to you. It is signif- 
icant that only $100,000 of one-half-million- 
dollar loan fund made available by the coun- 
cil for drought relief loans has been used. 
We are informed that the Navajos to a large 
extent have been using wages earned in off- 
reservation work to finance feed purchases, 
a very commendable action on their part. 
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The administration of the categorical aids by 
the respective States has been completed and 
is now functioning fairly well. In addition, 
the funds made available by Congress for 
general assistance have proved so far to be 
sufficient to meet needs. 

It is impossible as yet to point to any ma- 
terial or noticeable improvement in the 
health conditions on the Navajo Reservation 
as a direct result of the passage of the long- 
range program act. Administrators are hav- 
ing difficulty, of course, in maintaining the 
existing hospital facilities in vie, of the 
gencral shortage of medical and nursing per- 
sonnel which prevails throughout the coun- 
try. Excellent medical service is being ren- 
dered at Tuba City and the Fort Defiance 
Medical Center. The tuberculosis situution 
is undoubtedly no better than it was because 
no increase in available hospital beds has 
come about. At the present time less than 
200 beds, on and off the reservation, are 
available for tuberculosis patients. We need 
approximately 700 additional beds to take 
care of serious infectious cases. In an effort 
to hold new construction proposals to a 
minimum to meet ‘this need, we are now 
exploring the availability of beds in institu- 
tions within and outside the service. We 
also need enlarged general hospital facilities 
at Tuba City and the early reconstruction of 
the hospital at Shiprock. One of our great- 
est difficulties is getting and keeping compe- 
tent physicians and nurses which is due in 
pert to the fact that competing agencies are 
able to pay better salaries and in part to the 
remote location of many o” our facilities. 

I can assure you that Navajos are active 
at present in meeting the manpower situa- 
tion in the West. Preliminary estimates of 
income earned last year indicate that off- 
reservation employment was in excess of 
income earned from various economic activi- 
ties on the reservation. I shall send you a 
full report on this subject after receiving 
the details from the Window Rock office. 
Navajos are employed in very large numbers 
and, in fact, are the basis of the labor supply 
in the munitions bases at Belemont, Fort 
Wingate, Toelle, and Barstow. Of course, 
the bulk of this off-reservation employment 
is not permanent, but it has become a highly 
significant factor in the labor picture in the 
Southwest and in the economy of the reser- 
vation, As you probably know, the Santa Fe, 
Union Pacific, and Denver & Rio Grande 
Railroads are dependent on some several 
thousand Navajos in connection with their 
seasonal track work from March to Sep- 
tember. 

We are making, I think, slow but steady 
progress toward the goal of putting Navajo 
children of school age in school by providing 
the necessary facilities. Five or six years 
ago the total enrollment of all kinds of 
schools (Federal, public, and mission) 
totaled around 5,000. An estimate for the 
current school year is 11,200. It is observed, 
however, that we will slow down the rate of 
increase after the completion of Intermoun- 
tain, unless there is an increased rate of 
appropriation to provide for the conversion 
of day schools and for the completion of 
Shiprock and undertaking the construction 
of the proposed school at Kayenta. 

The following tabulation gives the infor- 
mation about the education program for 
Navajo and Hopi Indians at the Intermoun- 
tain School, Brigham City, Utah: 


Authorized enrollment, 1951 1,300 
Authorized enrollment, 1952 2, 000 
1952 Budget 
Personal services. $1, 048, 849 
UO e 60, 000 
Supplies and materials and other 
expenses . 746,151 
Equipment eee — 75, 000 
Total estimate 81, 930, 000 
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Estimated maximum enrollment 1. 150 Bureau of Indian A fairs Obligation statement for Navajo-Hopi rehabilitation program for 
Estimated total cost of maximum fiscal year 1951, and budget estimate, 1952 
utilization of faellities $2, 074, 750 


Estimated 
obligations Budget 
from Feb- estimate 
ruary to June 1952 
30, 1951 


I am enclosing also three statements about Obligations 


this program giving additional information. 
These are as follows: 
1. Obligation statement for Navajo-Hopi 


rehabilitation program for fiscal year 1951 1. Soil and moisture conservation and range improve- 
and budget estimates 1952. s oo ee 5 „„ ns 100 $300, 000 
ilita- 2. Construction, irrigation pro; m Navajo... x 325, 146 296, 500 
8 8 1 A r z 83 and 7 jam = Hohen se pasy aao — 11, 545 125, 000 
1 È Development of industrial an ness enterprises....} 52.000 52, 000 500 
3. Analysis of Navajo-Hopi program fiscal 5. Of-reservation ooo . I BND | 1398 600 r 45600 
year 1951, showing the budget progress for 6. Relocation and resettlement of Navajo-Hopi Indians 
each of the 14 items contained in the Navajo- (Colorado River, irrigation) ..-..-.-.----.----------- 161, 769 500, 000 
i Rehabilitation Act Z. Roads and trails. -_- Saana f 1, 000, 000 
Hopi Reha on Act, 8. Telephone and radio communication systems 34, 753 88, 000 
Your continuing interest in this program 9. Agency, institutional, and domestic water supply- 220, 520 136, 000 
is appreciated. As it is believed that the 10. Revolving loan fund -.- g- g- -gg-grg- gg Pye 800, 000 
foregoing information will be of interest to 1. Hospital and health facilities 280 285055 
the other members of the Joint Committee, 13. Housing and necessary facili 26° 300)] se 
I am taking the liberty of sending each of 14. Common services facilities.. 
them a copy of this letter and its enclosures, Total 
Sincerely yours, aS ap per . 
D. S. Myer, Commissioner. 1 Programed for construction of Navajo Center in Gallup, N. Mex. 


Bureau of Indian Affairs—Status of the Navajo-Hopi long-range rehabilitation program, Mar. 1, 1951 


Fiscal year 1951 
Navajo-Hopi |" availability 


Merah eet after reduction Comments and progress to Mar, 1, 1951 
J sec, „ 
sist Cong. public Law 780 


1. Soil and moisture conservation and range $10, 000, 000 $300, 000 | 339 projects have been completed since July 1, which includes all phases of soil conservation. 


improvement work. 

2. Completion and extension of existing irriga- 9, 000, 000 667,475 | Surveys and investigation, including San Juan-Shiprock project: Geological investigations are 
tion projects, and completion of the in- done under contract by Geological Survey and all work is carried out in close cooperation with 
vestigation to determine the feasibility of the Bureau of Reclamation. 
the proposed San Juan-Shiprock irriga- Many farms project: 80 percent completed over-all. 260 acres subjugated, 
tion project. Hogback project: 20 percent completed over-all. 


Fruitland project: percent completed over all. 250 acres subjugated. 
Choiska project: 15 percent completed over all. 


3. Surveys and studies of timber, coal, min- 500, 000 15, 545 | $4,000 has been obligated under agreement with the Geological Survey for a special study in 
eral, and other physical and human connection with mining developments on the reservation, The small balance will be al- 
resources. located to 1 or more of the many surveys and studies which are under consideration, 

4. Development of industries and business 1, 000, 000 62,000 | Plans have been made for this amount to assist in various enterprises and small industries 
enterprises. which the tribe will undertake during the fiscal year. 

5. Development of opportunities for off-reser- 3, 500, 000 194, 600 | Land in the city of Gallup has been acquired by gift from the city for the Gallup Reception 
vation employment, and resettlement Center. On completion of drawings and specifications the contract for construction OF this 
— assistance in adjustments related building will be let. Also the title to land to be approved by the Washington office. 
thereto. 

6. Relocation and resettlement of Navajo and 5, 750, 000 800,000 | 25 Hopi and 82 Navajo families have already received farms on the Colorado River project. 
Hopi Indians (Colorado River Indian Window Rock area office has screened from many applications 60 more families to be relo- 
Reservation). cated in February, March, and April of this year, of which 22 have already moved. 

c 20, 000, 000 960,000 | Subgraded roads completed, 19. 265 miles; subgraded roads rebuilt, 2.756 miles; surfacing 

completed, 7.956 miles; and major bridges, 191 linear feet—85 percent complete. 

8, Telephone and radio communication 250, 000 105, 200 | Keams Canyon: To establish automatic dial systems and provide additional carrier circuits to 
systems, 


Holbrook and Window Rock. on is under way and approximately 73 percent complete, 

Tuba City: To establish automatic dial and addition of carrier circuits to connect with Window 
Rock and Flagstaff. Bids are now out for the purchase of necessary equipment and supplies, 

Shiprock; To establish automatic dial and installation of carrier circuits to Window Rock and 
Farmington. Project 61 percent complete. 5 

Tahatchi: Installation of automatic dial system with carrier circuit to Window Rock. A new 
2-wire metallic circuit to Window Rock completed. Entire project 76 percent complete. 

Radios: Radios to be ay located over the reservation are now on order, Existing 
radios now being reconditioned. This will make available emergency 2-way radio com- 
munication which can also be used for national defense. 

9, Agency, institutional, and domestic water 2, 500, 000 542, 200 | $150,000 to Geological Survey to continue water-exploration surveys. Wells are being drilled at 

supply. Thoreau, Cheechilgeetho, Kaibeto, Ixanbito, and Twin Lakes, Development of additional 


water supply for Fort Defiance now underway. 
10. Revolving loan fund.............-..-.--..- 5000 000 A „ No funds were made available under this authorization for fiscal year 1951, 
11. Hospital buildings and equipment, and 4, 780, 000 742,300 | Construction of central heating and power houses at Shiprock project and for plans and surveys 
other health-conservation measures. for Tuba City Hospital. The Shiprock power plant is being constructed by contract and is 
now W 33 percent complete. Included also is the pro rata share chargeable to 
the health program for common utility systems serving both schools and hospitals, 
12. School buildings and equipment and other 28, 000, 000 3, 994, 800 | Shiprock school project: 3 elementary dormitories with a total capacity of 192 are complete and 


educational measures, occupied, the 3 intermediate dormitories with a total b of 252 are approximately 70 
percent complete, The water-treatment plant and distribution system are 90 percent com- 
* lete; elevated 75,000-gallon storage tank, 100 percent complete; sewage system and disposal 

eld, 68 percent complete. 

Keams Canyon heating and power plant: Contract has been awarded for developing plans, 
working drawings, and specifications on the Keams Canyon heating and power plant. Soil 
and bearing tests have been made. Contract for the construction of plant will be let following 
completion and approval of plans and location, Miscellaneous service facilities approxi- 
mately 20 percent complete, 


DAY SCHOOL CONVERSIONS 

gorse a Preliminary drawings completed, working drawings and estimates being 
com pleted. 

Hunters Point: Preliminary drawings complete. Working drawings and estimate being com- 


pleted, 

Kaibeto: Preliminary drawings 50 percent complete, working drawings 50 percent complete; 
survey and estimates not yet started. Actual construction scheduled approximately Apr. 1, 
depending on development of adequate water. 

Thoreau; Funds made available to convert a closed day school to a boarding school of 150 capac- 
ity. Working drawings complete. Survey and estimates complete. Actual construction 
awaiting authority, Title to land in Washington for approval. 

Quarters and miscellaneous service facilities: Included also is the proportionate share of common 
utility systems serving both schools and hospitals. 


13, Housing and necessary facilities and 820, 000 26, 300 | For use at the Colorado River agency to rehabilitate housing units at the irrigation project for 
equipment. assignment to Navajos and Hopis relocated on the newly subjugated land. 
14, Common service ſfaellities — 500, 000 845, 100 | Land at Gamerco has acquired by gift from Gamerco Coal Co. for the “Gallup warehouse 


facility.” All drawings and plans with estimates are 90 percent completed. All structural 
steel for this building has been purchased. 3 made with Atcheson 1 mee & 
Santa Fe R. R. for sidings. Actual construction scheduled to begin as soon as title to land is 
approved by Washington office, 


e esse- 88, 570, 000 8, 645, 520 


1951 
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Bureau of Indian Affairs—Analyses of Navajo-Hopi program, fiscal year 1951 


Appropriations and activities 


Health, education and welfare services: 
Hospitals, disease preventive and curative services 
Welfare and placement services... 


Resources enna 
Forest and range lan 
Agricultural and industrial assistance. 
Soll and moisture conservation 


Construction 


Total—Cash 


General administrative expenses. 
Revolving loan fund 


Total—Cash 


Budget 
allowance 


House 


Budget esti- 
mate allowance 


8,625,000 | 8, 625, 000 

(5, 275, 000 (g 

1, 350, 000 060, 000 

2,130,000 | 1,742. 478 

(725,000 (500. 

23,200, 000 12,105,000 | 11,327, 475 

(8, 171, 4000 (6, 000, 000) (500, 000) 
380,000 285, 000 
1, 800,400 |....---.---.- 

Pi. nba aCe 181 | 14,000,000 | 11, 695, 020 

(5, 171, 400) (6, 000, 000) (500, 000) 


Reduction 
under see, 
1214 


Senate ‘Act 


allowance Availability 


8, 625,000 | 18,379, 500 2, 429, 000 5, 950, 500 
(2, 500, 000)) (1,000. 900) (1, 000, 000 ( - ) 
960, 000 900, 000 960, 000 

1, 742, 475 1, 742, 475 1, 367, 475 


(500. 000) (500, 000) (500, 000) 


11, 695, 020 
68,000, 000) 


11, 449, 520 
(1, 500, 000) 


1 Excludes $245,500 for major repairs and improvements not char geable to long-range authorization, 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I am 
sure this information will be most help- 
ful to the joint committee in fulfilling 
its responsibilities under the act. It is 
my hope that with this material as a 
starting point, the committee and its 
staff can make a sound appraisal of the 
Indian rehabilitation program. 

It will be obvious, I am sure, to every- 
one who analyzes this material, that 
many problems are raised which need 
additional exploration. 

It should be kept in mind that this is 
the first report the committee and the 
Congress have had in connection with 
the Indian rehabilitation program. For 
that reason it deserves careful attention 
by all of us. It should further be noted 
that the letter from the Indian Commis- 
sioner stresses the fact that the Indian 
Bureau’s budget request for the fiscal 
year 1951 was about $34,500,000, but that 
only $8,500,000 was appropriated under 
the program. 

To my mind this is significant. Dur- 
ing this period of heavy defense spend- 
ing, it is going to continue to be difficult 
to appropriate funds for such items as 
Indian rehabilitation. Therefore, we 
should make doubly sure that the funds 
which are made available are spent ex- 
clusively for the purpose of accomplish- 
ing the economic and social emancipa- 
tion of the Indian and making him self- 
supporting. 

I personally am greatly concerned 
about the health and education of the 
Indians. In that connection I call at- 
tention to the portion of the letter and 
tabulation dealing with the educational 
phase of the program. The total cur- 
rent school enrollment is estimated at 
11,200 pupils, It is interesting to note 
that approximately one-fifth of this 
total enrollment is scheduled for the In- 
termountain Indian School at Brigham 
City, Utah, which, I am happy to say, 
I had a part in getting into operation. 

I am, however, disturbed to note that 
it is not planncd to put the facilities at 
the Intermountain Indian School to the 


maximum use. According to the figures, 
150 more Indians could be educated than 
is being planned for. This could be done 
for only $144,750, or less than one thous- 
and dollars per student. This figure in- 
cludes the cost of their food, lodging, 
and education. 

When it is realized that there are still 
11,000 Indians of school age who are not 
being educated, and who probably will 
not have any opporunity to attend 
school, we can see the vital need for 
maximum utilization of this plant. 

Also, in considering this phase of the 
Indian problem, as well as other phases, 
it is interesting to note that various pro- 
posals are still being devised to support 
expenditures for studies and surveys for 
the purpose of emancipating the Indians. 
One such proposal was included in House 
Joint Resolution 490, which was intro- 
duced on June 21, 1950. 

I opposed that suggestion because I 
felt that it was time to do some acting, 
and less studying. I felt that the 
$250,000 which, by means of that meas- 
ure, it was sought to authorize for fur- 
ther studies and surveys, should be ex- 
pended on the Indians. My views in 
that respect were expressed in a speech 
I made on this floor on December 15, 
1950. I request unanimous consent that 
that speech be inserted at this point in 
my remarks, 

There being no objection, tle speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

(Remarks in the United States Senate by 
Senator WaTKINs on Bosone Indian bill, 
December 15, 1950) 

Mr, WATKINS. Mr. President, reserving the 
right to object, I desire to make a statement 
regarding the joint resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Sen- 
ator who objected withhold his objection for 
that purpose? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I gladly do so. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator 
from Utah is recognized. 

Mr. Warkixs. Mr. President, I intend to 
take a few minutes to discuss briefly House 
Joint Resolution 490, which is a resolution 


to authorize and direct the Secretary of the 
Interior to study the respective tribes, bands, 
and groups of Indians under his jurisdiction 
to determine their qualifications to manage 
their own affairs without supervision and 
control by the Federal Government. 

Mr. President, this joint resolution is not 
as simple as the above statement would in- 
dicate it to be. In making my comments 
today on this joint resolution, I want it to 
be distinctly understood that I am thor- 
oughly convinced that we should do every- 
thing possible to help the American Indians 
become independent and self-supporting 
American citizens. The sooner that result 
can be accomplished, the better it will be 
for the Indians and for all the rest of us. 
For one thing, the demands on the Treasury 
will be greatly lessened. 

Our Government has been the guardian of 
the Indians for over 100 years. On the sur- 
face it would appear to be entirely unneces- 
sary now to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to make a study of these Indians to 
determine their qualifications to control and 
manage their own affairs. If the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs has not made that study in 
the last 100 years, and if it now does not 
have a definite program for the emancipa- 
tion of Indians, it would appear to me that 
it would be a waste of time and money to 
ask that Bureau to undertake the job now, 

The fact is that numerous studies, both 
by the Bureau and by outside institutions 
and persons, have been made over the years 
to determine how to bring about the fullest 
development of the Indians, in order that 
they may become independent Americans, 
with all the rights and responsibilities of 
citizenship. In the beginning of the Eight- 
ieth Congress, the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs was requested to file with the Senate 
a report naming the Indian tribes which 
then were ready for immediate release from 
the guardianship of the United States. He 
was also requested to name other tribes and 
detail their status of preparation for full 
citizenship and conduct of their own affairs, 
This report was given. It stated that 10 In- 
dian tribes were then ready for management 
of their own affairs, and could be released 
within a reasonable time. 

The report, also indicating the status of 
other tribes, was rather full and complete. 
Definite and specific recommendations were 
made to the Senate. For the most part, 
these recommendations appeared to be sound 
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and desirable, but for some reason the ad- 
ministration blocked nearly every move made 
to make them effective. 

The new study to be authorized by the 
joint resolution will not hasten release of 
Indians to manage their own affairs. In my 
opinion it will delay it. The Indian Bureau 
representative told the Senate committee 
that the Bureau did not have the staff to 
make this investigation, and would have to 
make contracts with schools or outside con- 
sulting agencies to do the work. Obviously, 
neither the schools nor the consulting agen- 
cies would be prepared to do this work as well 
as the Indian Bureau itself. It should also 
be remembered that we are now facing a 
manpower shortage. 

Indian and native race tribes are scattered 
all the way from Point Barrow, in Alaska, to 
the Florida peninsula, and east and west 
across the country. It would be a mammoth 
undertaking to study in the field each of 
these Indian tribes. Obviously, the only 
other place to get the information is from 
the files of the Indian Bureau and from the 
Indian administration itself. It should be 
clear that outside institutions would have to 
be educated to do this job. It would take 
years to accomplish the investigations pro- 
posed, and in the meantime all Indian legis- 
lation would be held in abeyance until the 
study had been completed. Action on studies 
and recommendations already made, and not 
new investigations, is the need of the hour. 

The resolution authorizes the use of $50,000 
out of funds appropriated for the benefit of 
the Indians. In addition, there is an author- 
ization to use, out of the funds to be appro- 
priated for the Indian Bureau, whatever 
funds are deemed necessary to carry out the 
purposes of this joint resolution. This is an 
open-ended authorization. Some of the 
money which would be used would be fur- 
nished by the Indians themselves. Obviously, 
the Indians should be heard from before this 
proposed legislation is enacted, 

Indians are badly in need of all appropria- 
tions which have been made or are likely to 
be made in the future. To take money from 
their needs for sustenance, health, and edu- 
cation to make a study to get information 
which should be, and is already, in the pos- 
session of the Indian Bureau, certainly is not 
in the interests of the Indians. Indian as- 
sociations complain that the Indians them- 
selves who would be the most affected did not 
have an opportunity to appear before the 
committees which considered this measure. 
They say it was rushed through committee. 

I think I have said enough today to indi- 
cate that this measure should not be enacted 
on the Consent Calendar, but should have 
the fullest debate. As chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Indian Affairs for 2 years, I 
had an opportunity to study many of the 
Indian tribes at first hand and to note their 
rate of progress. As a result of my studies, I 
have come to the conclusion that what is 
needed now is action on recommendations 
that have already been made, and not new 
investigations. Therefore I object. 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, the 
Indian Bureau's letter of April 5, 1951, 
says that it is impossible as yet to point 
to any material or noticeable improve- 
ment in health conditions on the Navajo 
Reservation as a direct result of the 
Navajo-Hopi rehabilitation program es- 
tablished by the Eighty-first Congress. 
It decries the shortage of hospital and 
health facilities. It speaks of the short- 
age of medical and nursing personnel, 
and says that it is difficult to get and 
keep competent physicians and nurses, 
because of low pay and other factors. 

One of the tabulations attached to the 
letter shows that $742,300 was made 
available by Congress for hospital and 
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health facilities for the fiscal year 1951. 
Through February 1951 only $83,550 of 
this amount has been obligated. The 
report does not show how much has been 
expended in the 8 months since this 
money became available, 

I request unanimous consent to place 
in the ReEcorp at this point my remarks 
on the article from yesterday's issue of 
the New York Times entitled “Death and 
Disease Reflect Neglect of American In- 
dian.” The article was written by Dr. 
Howard A. Rusk. Dr. Rusk is a medical 
doctor with long and varied experience 
as a practicing physician, a medical- 
school instructor, a hospital official and 
administrator. He is an expert in medi- 
cal rehabilitation and holds the Ameri- 
can Design Award for his work in that 
field. He was awarded the Distinguished 
Service Medal for his wartime work as an 
officer in the Medical Corps. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


DEATH AND DISEASE REFLECT NEGLECT or AMER- 
ICAN INDIAN—CONDITIONS ON RESERVATIONS 
FOUND PITIFUL DESPITE VAST FEDERAL Ex- 
PENDITURES 


(By Howard A. Rusk, M. D.) 


In a program that has almost universal 
approval of our citizens, the United States, 
through its contribution and participation 
in the World Health Organization and other 
international groups, is aiding health pro- 
grams throughout the world. In addition, 
we are conducting a number of unilateral 
health-assistance programs with various na- 
tions under the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, 

Ironically, however, we are neglecting the 
health of a group for whom we, as a Nation, 
have a special responsibility, the American 
Indian. Some of the world’s worst health 
conditions are to be found on Indian reserva- 
tions, but, as compared with the vast sums 
being spent on assistance to persons abroad, 
we spent only $58,000,000 in 1949-50 for the 
work of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and 
only $12,000,000 of this for health and medi- 
cal services. 

Contrary to popular conceptions, American 
Indians are citizens, and have been since 
1924; all Indians do not get a check monthly 
from the Federal Government; Indians pay 
taxes except on real and personal property, 
and the American Indian population is in- 
creasing rather than decreasing. Our Gov- 
ernment wardship of the Indian is not 
charity, but a legal responsibility incurred 
by treaty for vast Indian lands sold to the 
Government. 

Here is how we have carried out our stew- 
ardship: 

1. Compared with an over-all tuberculosis 
death rate of 33.5 in 100,000 among the gen- 
eral population in 1947, the rate was 336 for 
Indians in North Dakota, or 10%o times 
higher than among whites, and 302 among 
the Navajos, or nine times higher. 

2. In 1948, the infant mortality rate for 
the Nation was 32 in 1,000 children born; 
among Montana Indians it was 116; among 
the Navajos, 227. 

3. Typhoid occurs four times more fre- 
quently among Indians than among the gen- 
eral population, 

4. Trachoma, which has largely disap- 
peared among the general population, is in- 
creasing in several Indian tribes. 

5. Pneumonia death rates were 8 to 1 
higher in Nebraska and 17 to 1 higher in 
Wyoming among Indians than among noh- 
Indians in the same States. 

6. Corrective dental service for Indians is 
so limited that only emergency work for 
school-age children is provided, s 
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7. Despite the general lack of needed beds, 
1,055 of the Indian Service's hospital beds 
are closed by lack of funds. 

At present, the Indian Service operates 
62 hospitals in the continental United States 
and Alaska, v:rying in capacity from 18 to 
400 beds. Many are in isolated areas far 
from centers of population. Few are so 
situated that a consultant medical service 
is available. In many, there is only one 
physician who must serve 24 hours a day, 
7 days a week at least 11 months a year. 

For example, on the 1,620,000-acre Chey- 
enne River Reservation in South Dakota, 
two physicians handle a hosiptal and five 
field clinics, two of them more than 100 miles 
from the hospital. 

From June to December, a 104-foot con- 
verted Army barge plies the west coast of 
Alaska from the Aleutians to Norton Sound, 
bringing many villages their only medical 
services. A similar barge covers the south- 
ern coastal villages, and a river boat as much 
as it can of the 2,000-mile-long Yukon 
River. 

DOCTORS DIFFICULT TO GET 


Of 200 physicians needed for staffing these 
62 hospitals, the Indian Service has funds 
for employing 157, and had actually been 
able to recruit only 127 until recently. In 
addition to its lack of funds, the Service 
has always had trouble recruiting person- 
nel, because of the isolation and lack of 
living quarters, technical personnal and op- 
portunities for periodic refresher courses, 
Salaries for physicians are extemely low, 
ranging from $6,400 to $7,600 a year, with 
small periodic increases. 

This situation has been somewhat re- 
lieved recently as the United States Public 
Health Service has been able to assign some 
50 young doctors to the Indian Service. 
These are primarily young doctors liable for 
military service who have volunteered to 
serve their tour of duty with the Public 
Health Service rather than the Armed Forces. 

Despite the glaring difference in death 
rates in certain diseases between the In- 
dians and the general population, there has 
been a decided reduction in death rates from 
other diseases, particularly those in which 
vaccination is effective, such as typhoid, 
smalipox, and diphtheria. As a result of 
the educational work of public health nurses, 
approximately 80 percent of all Indian chil- 
dren are now born in hospitals. During the 
last 2 years 34,000 Indian school children 
have been tuberculin tested, and nonpositive 
reactors have been vaccinated with BCG. 
Either through the cooperation of State 
health departments or through the Indian 
Service’s Mobile Sodium Fluoride Unit, direct 
application of sodium fluoride as a dental 
caries preventive is being greatly expanded. 

The primary need, however, is for an or- 
ganized program of preventive medicine 
through public health services. Forty per- 
cent of Indian hospital beds are occupied by 
cases involving preventable or controllable 
diseases. As Dr. Haven Emerson, noted pub- 
lic health authority and honorary president 
of the Association of American Indian Af- 
fairs, has noted, “Medical science has the 
answers, but we withhold the dollars to curb 
disease originally given the Indians by us.” 
We could well practice some of our point 4 
philosophy in our own backyards. 


Mr. WATKINS. Dr. Rusk’s article 
contrasts our interest in international 
health activities to our neglect of the 
American Indian, It points to the fact 
that while our global planners mouth 
pious slogans and shovel American dol- 
lars down a thousand rat holes all over 
the world the American Indian continues 
in poverty and disease. Thus we have 
point 4 for the Hottentots and poverty 
for the American Indian, 
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I have no quarrel with the humanitar- 
ian aspects of point 4 and ERP and the 
other foreign-aid programs. Poverty 
and disease are evils which we must com- 
bat wherever they exist. Ido insist, how- 
ever, that while we look overseas for 
areas which need help, we must not 
overlook the cesspools of poverty and ill 
health which exist here at home. 

I am determined that insofar as I am 
able the Navajo-Hopi Indian rehabili- 
tation program shall be followed through 
to a successful conclusion. 

The letter which I have received from 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs in re- 
sponse to my inquiry may well serve as a 
preliminary report, but it should be re- 
garded only as the beginning and not the 
end of our responsibility to see that the 
Navajo-Hopi Rehabilitation Act is prop- 
erly and effectively administered. 


RESOLUTION TO OBTAIN FACTS ON THE 
FAR EASTERN SITUATIOL 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, 
earlier today I obtained permission to 
place in the Recorp a concurrent reso- 
lution (S. Con. Res. 22) which was sent 
to the desk for appropriate referen” >. 
The. resolution calls for the appoint- 
ment of a 12-member bipartisan com- 
mittee, with two representatives from 
the Appropriations, Foreign Relations, 
the Armed Services Committees of the 
House and of the Senate, to look into 
the problems and policy of the United 
States in the Pacific. The Senator from 
Michigan at that time also filed a state- 
ment, not knowing whether he would be 
able to get the floor at all today, because 
of the unanimous-consent agreement 
limiting debate today. I now wish to 
expand upon my reasons for introduc- 
ing that resolution, and to explain 
what I consider to be its great impor- 
tance. 

The Senator from Michigan feels that 
Communist aggression is global in its 
nature. It is not limited to Europe, it 
is not limited to Asia. It is a global mat- 
ter. America, by its geography, is in 
the middle of its European and Asiatic 
phases. Between us and the Asiatic 
phase we have the Pacific Ocean, but our 
interest is not diminished by our in- 
terests in the Pacific islands. We have 
between Europe and America the great 
Atlantic but we have come to think of 
the common interests of the Atlantic 
community. We are, in sum, interested 
in the world aspects of Communist ag- 
gression, as it affects our national as- 
piration for a world of peace and free- 
dom. 

We know that communism represents 
a force which is not only designed to 
penetrate other countries, with the 
methods of the fifth column, but eyen 
to use the satellite armies as an agent 
for aggression. The Senator from 
Michigan believes that under certain 
conditions communism anticipates that 
it will use its own Red Soviet Army, its 
final aggressive force. 

We have heard much in recent weeks 
and months about the European thea- 
ter, and the possible threat of Commu- 
nist aggression there. Just last- week 
the Senate reached its final conclusion 
on certain lengthy testimony from per- 
sons who are familiar with and in- 
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terested in the North Atlantic Pact, a 
treaty whose chief object was to stop ag- 
gression by communism or Sovietism in 
the Atlantic and various places con- 
nected with the European countries, on 
the Atlantic. 

Mr. President, with respect to the Eu- 
ropean situation this Congress had the 
privilege of listening to and being ad- 
vised by the great Gen. Dwight Ei- 
senhower, who had spent some time as 
commander in chief of the Army which 
is being set up under the Atlantic Pact. 
We listened to him with profit, I am sure. 
Likewise it was arranged for General Ei- 
senhower, under the sponsorship of the 
administration, to speak to the entire 


` Nation through radio and television 


hook-ups. In addition, the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee of the Senate, the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs of the House, 
and the Armed Services Committee of 
each House heard General Eisenhower 
in closed session. 

The Senator from Michigan believes 
this is one of the ways by which the 
people of this great representative Re- 
public are enabled to obtain the facts, 
that they may know what is going on, in 
order that they may be able to advise 
with their Congress and with their Ex- 
ecutive, so that they may determine 
what the issues are, what the facts are, 
and arrive at well-formed conclusions, 

Mr. President, there is no greater is- 
sue for these times than, What are the 
facts? That is the issue. As I have said, 
we have had the privilege of obtaining 
the facts on the European situation. I 
think that the public, by reason of the 
debates upon the Senate floor, the ex- 
tensive hearings before joint com- 
mittees, and as a result of the joint ses- 
sion of Congress with General Eisen- 
hower and his radio and television 
broadcasts, has been getting the facts 
as far as the European situation is con- 
cerned. 

I wish to leave with the Senate today 
the strong feeling of the Senator from 
Michigan that the matter of Communist 
aggression is global in character, and, 
that being the case, we should obtain the 
facts on a world-wide basis. That means, 
in turn, that we should not confine our 
fact-finding to the European situation 
or any other theater. We need all the 
facts, as they apply to the world situa- 
tion, so that they can be integrated and 
a balanced program arrived at which 
will protect this Nation’s security realis- 
tically and effectively in the face of what 
we determine to be the full facts regard- 
ing the threat of Communist aggression. 

In particular, I believe that we should 
fully inform ourselves with regard to the 
far eastern situation. There is strong 
evidence that the situation there is rap- 
idly deteriorating. Speaker of the House 
RAYBURN had some ominous things to say 
about that situation, and I am sure he 
spoke with knowledge. The statements 
of General MacArthur, which have be- 
spoken such a deep-seated controversy 
over the implementation of United Na- 
tions’ objectives in Korea, are sympto- 
matic of the deteriorating situation. 

It is for that reason that I have of- 
fered the concurrent resolution today, 
and it is for that reason that I ask now 
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that this resolution be passed, for the 
purpose of appointing this committee, 
which may go to the Far East and obtain 
firsthand the complete and accurate 
facts. 

It seems to me only logical that the 
first order of business for that commit- 
tee would be to interview and question 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur, who, as the 
Senator from Michigan believes, knows 
a great deal about the Far East. Gen- 
eral MacArthur has spent many years 
there. He is the supreme commander of 
the Allied forces in the Pacific and he is 
the supreme commander of the United 
Nations forces in Korea. He holds that 
latter position, of course, because Amer- 
ica is contributing the preponderant 
share of the manpower and matériel in 
the United Nations effort. 

Mr. THYE, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. I believe that the very 
able and distinguished Senator from 
Michigan has put his finger on the exact 
question of what it is that concerns the 
people of America most as of this day. 
It is the question of what is happening. 
in the Far East, and of what is going to 
happen next. Why are our boys in Ko- 
rea? Why are they being shot up, when 
apparently there is not a sufficient 
number of boys from other allied coun- 
tries in Korea with them? 

We hear also of 120,000 South Koreans 
being discharged from active service. 
Some rumors are to the effect that there 
is no clothing for them, that they have 
no supplies, that the economy of South 
Korea will not support that army. All 
these are questions about which the 
American people are perplexed. That is 
indicated in our mail, in our telephone 
calls, and in personal questions asked of 
us by some of our constituents. 

I believe the distinguished Senator 
from Michigan has put his finger on 
what is needed and what is necessary, 
namely, to get the facts, and to that end 
should either bring General MacArthur 
back to this country in order that he may 
tell the Congress and the American peo- 
ple in persons the facts, or else some 
Members of the Congress should go to 
Japan and learn about the matter first 
hand and return and give the informa- 
tion to the fathers, mothers, wives, and 
children of the servicemen in Korea, so 
that they may in some manner have a 
settled mind so far as those many wor- 
ried persons are concerned, 

I want to say, Mr. President, that I 
heartily support the idea which has been 
proposed in the resolution which the 
Senator has submitted. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I thank the Senator 
for his remarks. In addition to under- 
scoring the purpose of my resolution, he 
has pointed out one of the problems 
which I intended to discuss and shall 
later discuss as a very important sub- 
ject of inquiry for the bipartisan joint 
committee I propose. I refer to the 
manpower situation of the Far East. 

Mr. President, there are two methods 
of getting the facts so far as General 
MacArthur is concerned. One method 
is to have him come here, the other is 
for Members of the Senate to go there. 
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T have felt, and feel today, very strongly, 
that this is not the time to pull him out 
of the theater of war, that it is much 
more convenient and that it is better 
that we adopt a second method and that 
we go there. This is desirable not only 
as it pertains to obtaining direct testi- 
mony from General MacArthur, but as 
it will permit the Congress to obtain 
other pertinent information on the far 
eastern situation through direct and ac- 
curate observation. 

It is not unusual for committees to go 
out into the various theaters to obtain 
facts upon which Congress can base 
policy and legislation. We have, for 
instance, the “watchdog committee” on 
ECA. I have been on investigations in 
the field involving many portions of the 
globe. These are invaluable extensions 
of the fact-finding process in the legisla- 
tive branch. We need now not only the 
facts which General MacArthur may be 
able to provide, but facts from the men 
at the front and from other generals 
who know what is going on. That is the 
purpose of my resolution. 

Mr. President, there are some persons 

who will say that Congress is not con- 
cerned with military strategy, that it is 
involved only in the passage of legisla- 
tion that will equip and supply the Army 
with means. But, Mr. President, from 
time immemorial and in line with its 
constitutional functions, Congress has 
been involved in policy, such as whether 
war should be declared, how we should 
appropriate, and for what purpose, and 
how we should conduct ourselves upon 
the diplomatic front. 

That this is a resolution considerably 
beyond any question of military strategy 
or tactics is reflected by the fact that the 
Vice President today has referred the 
resolution not to the Armed Services 
Committee, which would be concerned 
with its military aspects if they were 
predominant, but to the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, which has to do with 
the foreign policy of America. 

Now I realize that in the late 1930's 
and in the 1940’s in this country we have 
seen a great tendency on the part of the 
administration to divorce Congress, and 
particularly the Senate, from the control 
it formerly exercised over the foreign 
policy of the United States. We are con- 
tinually facing the proposition, as we 
did with reference to the agreements at 
Yalta, at Tehran, at Quebec, at Casa- 
blanca, and at Potsdam, of the Execu- 
tive divorcing foreign policy from the 
Congress. More and more we have 
found that executive agreements are 
made by the President, without the 
knowledge or advice or consent of the 
Senate of the United States. They are 
made in that way instead of by using 
the regular method contemplated by 
the Constitution of the United States, 
namely, by treaty, by and with the con- 
sent of the Senate. 

Those executive agreements are prob- 
ably the most notable examples of by- 
passing congressional responsibility in 
foreign affairs, but the past decade and 
a half has been a history of steady 
chiseling at the role of Congress in de- 
veloping and implementing foreign 
policy. I, for one, believe we should 
bend every effort to reverse that trend, 
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I do not believe in the omniscience of any 
Executive and I believe our national in- 
terest and security will be served by a 
reassertion of congressional responsi- 
bility in foreign affairs. But Congress 
cannot act intelligently or effectively if it 
does not have the facts. That is why I 
propose that Congress should equip it- 
self with all the facts on the far-eastern 
situation, 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. Is it not a fact that 
the present action in Korea which has 
been described as a police action is not 
yet of the stature of a war? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is the way in 
which it appears from the record. 

Mr. WATKINS. As a matter of law, 
that is the way it appears, unless we take 
it for granted that we are in a state of 
war created by what has happened with- 
out a declaration of war. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 
And so I ask, Should not the Senate and 
the people of the United States be inter- 
ested in trying to determine, if possible, 
how much longer the war will go on as 
a police action before it becomes a war, 
or whether it should be declared to be a 
war, so that we can take the necessary 
steps to accomplish whatever we are try- 
ing to accomplish over there? If the 
United States, as a member of the United 
Nations which nominally is prosecuting 
the military effort in Korea, is to advise 
in connection with the carrying out ^f 
what should be done, then certainly the 
Senate and the Congress should be ad- 
vised as to what are the facts and what 
we might anticipate the policy should be. 

As the Senator indicates, whether or 
not it is a war or not a war, we can pass 
upon the fact. I am trying to suggest 
how this Congress can ascertain the facts 
with relation to the global problem of 
Communist aggression as it concerns the 
Far East and other places in the world. 
We have received much advice from the 
European theater. I say the time has 
come when we must receive the facts and 
know what is going on in the Far East 
and the Pacific theater. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I should like to say 
to the Senator from Michigan that I 
hone he will be a little more successful 
with his resolution which has been re- 
ferred to the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee than was the senior Senator 
from California 3 years ago when he 
submitted a resolution asking that a joint 
committee be appointed to go irto our 
Far Eastern policy. Although hearings 
were requested, no hearings were held, 
and that at a time when we might have 
avoided some of the difficulties which 
have arisen. 

I also wish to say to the Senator from 
Michigan that, as he so well knows as a 
member of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, the committee, by unanimous vote 
of both Republican and Democratic 
members, requested the Secretary of 
State to make available to the members 
of the committee the Wedemeyer Report 
on Korea. That report was denied to 
the committee by the Secretary of State, 
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I agree with the Senator that what we 
need is facts. The Senator has proposed 
one method of getting them. I believe 
that in addition to the method suggested 
by the Senator there is a way in which 
we can get the information to which 
Congress is entited, namely, if the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations would insist 
upon having adequate information on 
which to base its decisions, I believe there 
is sufficient power in the committee, if 
it will insist upon its right to informa- 
tion, to get some of the facts to which 
the Senator refers. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I appreciate the 
Senator’s remarks, and I recall what 
happened to his earlier proposal. I 
realize that the Committee on Appro- 
priations could insist and demand that 
certain persons come out of the Far East 
so that we may obtain their views 
through testimony. I think it is better, 
under the circumstances, that we go 
there with a bipartisan committee repre- 
senting the various committees in the 
Senate involved in the problem. I think 
that in that way we would get more and 
more and better facts than we would get 
if the Appropriations Committee re- 
quested them at hearings in Washington. 

But should the Committee on Foreign 
Relations see fit in its wisdom to do as 
it has done with the resolution offered 
by the Senator from California, of 
course, the Committee on Appropria- 
tions would have jurisdiction and could 
insist upon the facts. I want to say 
that hope springs eternal in the huma 
breast, and I feel, therefore, that the 
Senate might be able to get out of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations a con- 
current resolution of the sort I have of- 
fered. I can see no objection to it, be- 
cause it would be a bipartisan effort to 
get only facts. If we fail in such action, 
then I would like to see the second alter- 
native, of calling for such testimony as 
we can obtain before a committee here 
in Washington. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Les. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I do not want the 
Senator to misunderstand me. If the 
information is desired from General 
MacArthur and other officers, such as 
Genera) Ridgeway and Admiral Radford, 
and many others who are in the area, 
while it is quite a problem, I think the 
procedure is a better one than having 
the responsible officers come to Wash- 
ington. The Senator will recall that 
some 2 years ago, long before the out- 
break of Korean hostilities, the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations and the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, sitting joint- 
ly, by a vote of 13 to 2 voted to ask Gen- 
eral MacArthur to return. That was be- 
fore the situation in the Orient had be- 
come as hot as it is today. The general 
at that time, as the Senator will recall, 
respectfully declined, unless he was di- 
rected to come back by his Commander 
in Chief, the President of the United 
States. The President and the Depart- 
ment of National Defense did not see fit 
to direct him to come back. I have no 
complaint with respect to the decision 
which was made. Therefore I believe 
that the Senator’s approach is more 
sound than would be a proposal to bring 
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General MacArthur and other responsi- 
ble commanders from the Far East at 
the present time. 

I wish to make one final observation, 
and then I shall not interrupt the Sena- 
tor again. The only hesitation I would 
have—and it is not an objection to the 
resolution—is that I believe we have de- 
layed so long that even if there were ex- 
peditious action by the Committee on 
Foreign Relations I do not know whether 
there would be sufficient time to make 
the type of investigation which the Sen- 
ator feels should be made, in order for 
the Senate to have the facts. The fa- 
ther of the senior Senator from Califor- 
nia served in the House of Representa- 
tives a good many years ago with the 
gentleman who is now the Speaker of 
the House, Sam RAYBURN. I have a very 
high regard for the Speaker. I do not 
believe the Speaker would have made the 
statement he made on the floor of the 
House only a few days ago unless he had 
been adequately informed as to the seri- 
ousness of the situation which now faces 
the Nation and the world. I believe 
that he made it very advisedly. I be- 
lieve the statement has far more signifi- 
cance than has yet been attributed to it 
by the country and perhaps even by the 
Members of Congress. 

The only question I would raise so far 
as the Senator from Michigan is con- 
cerned is as to whether at this late date 
there is sufficient time to gather the in- 
formation which the Senate of the 
United States should have in making 
some of the great determinations which 
I think are immediately ahead of us. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for an observation? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. I agree with what 
the Senator from California has stated. 
It seems to me that the investigation 
could bring back to the Senate and Con- 
gress information which we should have 
had before us when we were debating 
the troops-to-Europe issue, which has 
recently cleared this body. 

If the conditions in the Pacific are as 
bad as they appear to be there ought to 
be some reinforcement sent to General 
MacArthur and his gallant troops, who 
have been fighting for such a long time 
without any relief. They should be 
given relief. We should have had the 
information. We should know first 
hand from the general what the situa- 
tion is. We should have had it before us 
before we made the decision on the 
troops-to-Europe issue. It seems to me 
now, and I feel very strongly about it, 
that the President of the United States 
ought to delay sending of troops to Eu- 
rope until we have a clarification of the 
situation in Asia. 

Apparently the Communist enemies of 
the United States and of all the other 
free nations of the world are determined 
to make a fight in Asia. Apparently 
they are not following the blueprint 
which many of our home-grown strategy 
boards had decided they would follow, 
namely, that they would first attack in 
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Europe. It seems to me that General 
MacArthur has made a real contribu- 
tion, in pointing out in his letter that 
the attack apparently is coming in Asia 
and that Asia is the section of the world 
that we must watch at this time. 

Icommend the Senator from Michigan 
for offering his resolution, and I hope he 
will be able to get it out of committee, 
although I have not had much luck in 
getting anything out of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. I hope he will be 
successful and we will be able to get the 
facts which we should have had long ago. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I thank the Sena- 
tor. His remarks indicate that time is 
of the essence. I agree with him and 
the Senator from California that no time 
should be lost. I am not discouraged by 
the fact that it may be difficult to get 
the resolution out of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. On merit alone I be- 
lieve it deserves to come to the floor of 
the Senate. I believe Congress should 
have an opportunity to pass on it. 

A precedent may be cited to the effect 
that when the Chief Executive felt he 
v-nted to obtain information concern- 
ing the Far East there was only one man 
to whom he could go. As a result he 
flew many thousands of miles into the 
Pacific, so that he might have an oppor- 
tunity to confer with the man in charge. 
The same gentleman who provided the 
President with the facts he sought 
should now give the facts to Congress. 
That gentleman is Douglas MacArthur. 
According to press reports, the President 
spent almost an hour with the general. 
He must have conferred with him in 
order to obtain the facts. A much more 
thorough examination of the facts would 
be made, and, of course, much more time 
would be consumed by a Senate com- 
mittee. The committee could then 
bring the facts back to the American 
people and to the Congress for its guid- 
ance, 

Mr. President, we are talking about 
the question of whether or not it may be 
too late to obtain the facts. May God 
grant that it is not too late. The more 
quickly we obtain the facts, the more 
quickly can we stem the tide of Commu- 
nist aggression and protect our national 
security. 

It is said that perhaps reinforcements 
should be rushed to the Pacific. That 
brings up a problem which I think de- 
serves some comment at the present 
time. It is a serious problem to all mem- 
bers of the United Nations, as well as to 
the American people. The Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. THyE] earlier in the 
course of my remarks touched upon this 
situation. 

On March 31, of this year, the New 
York Times printed a special dispatch, 
sent to it by its correspondent, George 
Barrett, from Taegu, Korea, to the ef- 
fect that 120,000 men had been released 
from military service by the South Ko- 
rean Government because the Govern- 
ment could not equip them, or even feed 
or clothe them. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that at this point in my remarks 
there may be printed the dispatch to 
which I have referred, 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Sovrn Korea Lets MANy RESERVES Go— 
ARMY, UNABLE To FEED “STAND-BY” POOL, 
RELEASES 120,000 MEN UNDER ASSEMBLY 
PRESSURE 

(By George Barrett) 

TAEGU, Korea, March 30.—South Korea is 
beginning to release some of the men in its 
army reserve camps because the Government 
cannot equip them or even feed or clothe 
them. 

Confronted by a dangerously spiraling in- 
flation and with very little funds in the 
treasury, the Defense Ministry reluctantly 
put out orders permitting 120,000 men be- 
tween the ages of 26 and 40 to return to their 
farms and villages. If the economic crisis 
worsens, the Army may be compelled to au- 
thorize other more drastic releases from the 
special reserve pool of manpower it has been 
keeping in its “stand-by camps.” 

The inability of the Army to utilize any of 
its immediate manpower reserves of 400,000 
men who had been rounded up by the Gov- 
ernment to prepare for the fight against the 
Communist armies, has become one of the 
top political issues here. It has shaped up 
into a quarrel that is helping to widen the 
chasm between the National Assembly and 
the administration of President Syngman 
Rhee. 

The propaganda perils inherent in any kind 
of demobilization program for the South 
Korean Army, whatever the causes may be 
that make it necessary, are obvious to all 
Koreans when they see troop replacements 
continually coming into the country to fill up 
the ranks of fighters from 13 foreign nations, 
President Rhee has told the United Nations 
that he is prepared to supply 500,000 men 
in addition to the 250,000 South Koreans 
who are now fighting and he has repeatedly 
asked for guns to arm at least some of the 
100,000 of the National Guard, the first eche- 
lon of the army reserves. But it is the 
400,000 “stand-by reservists” waiting in col- 
lection camps for formal induction into the 
Army who have produced the storm in the 
Assembly and forces the Defense Ministry to 
take steps it would rather not take. 


VOLUNTEERS ROUNDED UP 


The 400,000 from whose ranks 120,000 are 
now to be released are officially called volun- 
teers. They were rounded up last November 
and December when the Chinese began their 
heavy drive southward and were placed into 
collection camps to keep them out of the 
hands of the enemy and provide a central 
pool of manpower for the South Korean 
Army. 

The Government was confident that the 
arms it needed to equip the additional units 
would be forthcoming without long delay 
and so the men were kept in camps. But as 
each week went by, it became increasingly 
apparent that even the 100,000 uniformed 
members of the national guard were having 
trouble getting arms. 

With the country itself continuing on the 
economic down grade, the volunteers in the 
camps became a major problem. Complaints 
began to be aired in the National Assembly 
that most were suffering from malnutrition 
and cold and that their families almost 
equally hard up because the men were get- 
ting no pay. 

It was disclosed today officially that at least 
80,000 of those being released were sick and 
& query brought the official reply from the 
army that the illness was malnutrition, 
which the army declares the men had been 
suffering from wher they had been picked 
up and put into the camps. It has been 
openly charged in the Assembly that some 
20,000 of the volunteers died this winter in 
the camps. 
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The Defense Ministry, painfully short on 
money, is already having difficulty in paying 
the troops of the regular army—50 cents a 
month for a private and $12 monthly for a 
lieutenant general—and the additional prob- 
lem of supplying clothes and food for 400,000 
future soldiers is an enormous one. 

When the complaints began pouring into 
the Assembly concerning the sorry condition 
of the collection camps, there were some 
acrid comments from the floor and these in- 
creased fast when the Assembly unsuccess- 
fully tried to pin down the responsibility and 
correct the condition. 

The Ministry of Social Affairs told the As- 
sembly that it could do nothing about the 
men in the camps because, technically speak- 
ing, they were not refugees, and the Minis- 
try of Defense told the Assembly that the 
camps were, technically speaking, not yet an 
Official part of the army. An irate Assembly 
has now twice, almost unanimously each 
time, voted to recommend that all those in 
the camps who cannot be adequately cared 
for be returned to their homes. 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, 
those soldiers were released because they 
could not be equipped or fed. The New 
York Times saw fit on April 1 to write 
an editorial on the subject, and I want 
to read the last paragraph of the edi- 
torial: 

It has been repeatedly said that the United 
Nations was in an unfavorable manpower 
situation in Korea. Member states have ex- 
plained, with complete cogency, why they 
could not dispatch further troop contin- 
gents. But it is now apparent that the avail- 
able manpower resources have not been put 
to use and that they are actually being al- 
lowed to dissolve. There may have been rea- 
son for hesitation in the past. There is cer- 
tainly no excuse for it now. 


Mr. President, so far as the United 
States is concerned the manpower situ- 
ation has been that we have kept our 
soldiers fighting in Korea day and night, 
week after week, and month after month, 
without rotation, because we understood 
that manpower was so short. Now we 
learn that additional manpower was 
available in Korea. And on good au- 
thority I say that the New York Times 
article I have referred to underesti- 
mates the manpower reserves available 
in South Korea. I say upon the floor of 
the Senate today, upon exceedingly high 
authority, that the Koreans had man- 
power available in camps to the extent 
of well over a half million. As many as 
250,000 of them were relatively well 
trained. They were men who knew the 
country, men who could go up the moun- 
tainsides, men who were physically 
strong and mentally alert enough to bear 
arms. But they lacked arms, 

The President of the Republic of Kcrea 
has been trying to obtain arms from the 
United States and the other members of 
the United Nations with which to defend 
his country, but the men who wanted to 
fight to stop aggression in their own land 
could not obtain those arms. Upon ex- 
ceptionally high authority, I say to the 
Senate this afternoon that they were 
willing to fight and wanted to fight to 
stop aggression. They even went out 
into the markets of the world to try to 
buy arms, when the members of the 
United Nations did not furnish arms to 
them. 
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Mr. WATKINS. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. The situation to 
which the Senator has called attention, 
involving 120,000 or 125,000 men from 
the South Korean Army who have been 
disbanded, is one of the things which the 
committee should investigate to find out 
the manpower situation, is it not? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Absolutely. I am 
reciting this situation and what I know 
about it as an illustration of the field of 
inquiry which commands the attention 
of Congress. 

Mr. WATKINS. Should we not con- 
sider whether or not we ought to appro- 
priate more money to rearm South Ko- 
reans so that they can fight? 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. x 

Mr. WATKINS. It seems to me that 
the more the Senator goes into this ques- 
tion and the more he finds of things that 
are unsolved, with respect to which we 
have only newspaper reports, the greater 
the necessity of getting accurate infor- 
mation so that we in the Senate may 
know what to do. We are depending 
entirely too much on hearsay and sec- 
ond-, third-, and fourth-hand evidence. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. President, I believe the facts to 
be substantially as they have been stated. 
This subject was of sufficient impor- 
tance to cause the New York Times to 
comment upon it editorially. But I 
learn the situation is even more deplor- 
able than it was reported. It is bad 
enough that the South Koreans were 
unable to obtain from United Nations 
stocks of arms to equip this army of 
men, to help to fight the battle of free- 
dom so that America and the other na- 
tions would have to furnish fewer men 
and might have relief through rotation. 
But what is worse is that no real ex- 
planation has been given as to why the 
arms could not be furnished, and, more- 
over, the South Koreans have been pre- 
vented from buying their own arms to 
the limit of their ability to equip them- 
selves. 

Mr. President, South Korea, poor as it 
is in financial resources, has even gone 
to Canada to buy rifles; and it has not 
to this day been able to buy rifles in 
Canada. It has not been able to buy 
them in this country. I wonder how 
many rifles there are in the United States 
today which could go to the 250,000 
trained men in Korea, and why we al- 
lowed those 120,000 men almost to starve 
in camp before they were released. 

Mr. President, we are talking about 
manpower, The time has come when 
our allies on the battlefront who are 
ready, able, and willing to fight for the 
cause for which our boys are fighting 
and dying should be fed and given mus- 
kets. I am satisficd that these young 
men of Korea could satisfactorily go into 
the mountains and fight, if only as 
guerrillas to harass the enemy and to 
aid our men and save their lives. 

Mr. President, I felt so keenly about 
this question that last Friday, I sent 
identical letters to the Secretary of 
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State and to the Secretary of Defense 
asking for an explanation as to what 
the political consideration was for re- 
fusing to furnish arms to these people, 
and why the available manpower was 
not being used. I now ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
at this point, as a part of my remarks, 
the letter which I sent to the Secretary 
of State and to the Secretary of Defense. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


My Dear MR. Secretary: I have noted with 
deep concern a dispatch to the New York 
Times from Taegu dated March 30, which ap- 
peared March 31 under the headline South 
Korea lets many reserves go.“ The text of 
the dispatch refers to the fact that South 
Korea has “immediate manpower reserves of 
400,000 men, who have been rounded up by 
the Government to prepare for the fight 
against the Communist armies,” and it also 
states “the [South Korean] Defense Ministry 
has reluctantly put out orders permitting 
120,000 men (out of the 400,000) to return to 
their farms and villages.” 

It is also indicated by the dispatch that an 
additional “100,000 members of the (South 
Korean) National Guard, the first echelon of 
the army reserves” are ready for active serv- 
ice but have not been put into action because 
guns have not been supplied them. 

My concern in this matter has been given 
expression independently, I now learn 
through the press. Iam informed that Gen- 
eral MacArthur has been requested, in a 
telegram from the editor of the magazine 
Freeman, to state “Why do we fail or refuse 
arms to 400,000 South Korean draftees as 
reported in the New York Times, March 31.” 

I also understand that General MacArthur 
has wired a reply to that inquiry to the 
following effect: There is nothing I can add 
to the information therein contained (in the 
New York Times dispatch). The issue is one 
determined by the Republic of Korea and 
the United States Government, and involves 
political decisions beyond my authority.” 

My immediate inference from the com- 
munication of General MacArthur is (1) that 
use of the South Korean reserve forces would 
not be undesirable militarily; and (2) that 
from his position as military commander it 
would not be infeasible to provide them with 
necessary arms in order to employ them. I 
draw these inferences because the form of 
the inquiry directed to General MacArthur 
permitted him to deny both propositions on 
military grounds, which he did not do. 

I am addressing you to inquire what the 
political considerations may be that stand 
in the way of using these South Korean re- 
serve forces, and what reasons, if any, there 
may be for not resolving such issues to the 
end that those forces can be employed. 

The dispatch referred to states: “The 
propaganda perils inherent in any kind of 
demobilization program for the South Ko- 
rean Army, whatever the causes may be that 
make it necessary, are obvious to all Koreans 
when they see troop replacements continu- 
ally coming into the country to fill up the 
ranks of fighters from 13 foreign nations.” 

I have no doubt of your concern for the 
effects of this sort of propaganda in Korea. 
I feel, however, that the issue is much more 
intimate to us in this country, when we are 
assuming such a great proportion of the 
burden in the Korean struggle, and particu- 
larly at a time when we are extending the 
military draft and otherwise assuming the 
greater burdens for defense against possible 
Communist aggression in other theaters. I 
simply do not think it sits well with the 
American public to think that we are incur- 
ring more and more casualties in Korea and 
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calling up more and more men for military 
service when employable manpower from the 
very country we are fighting for is not being 
used, 

I am also sending the same text of this 
letter to the Secretary of Defense (State) for 
such reply as his office can provide. 

With best personal wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
HOMER FERGUSON, 
United States Senator. 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. GREEN. Does the Senator wish 
to read the letter to the Senate? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I shall be glad to 
read it. Does the Senator wish to have 
it read? 

Mr. GREEN. No. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I thought I would 
save time by inserting it in the RECORD 
without reading. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. KEM. I am interested to know 
whether the Senator from Michigan has 
received a reply from the Secretary of 
State or the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. FERGUSON. No; I have not re- 
ceived a reply, although I have talked 
to the Secretary of State since his receipt 
of my letter and he has said that he 
would like to speak to me about the let- 
ter before making a formal reply. The 
Senator from Michigan expects to see 
the Secretary of State upon this particu- 
lar matter. Incidentally, it was since 
writing the two Secretaries that I have 
received competent information indicat- 
ing an even larger manpower reserve in 
South Korea than referred to in my com- 
munications to them, and that I received 
the information on the unsuccessful ef- 
forts of the South Koreans to buy their 
own arms in this country and Canada. 

Mr. KEM. I was particularly inter- 
ested in asking the Senator from Mich- 
igan that question because several weeks 
ago I addressed a letter to the President 
of the United States inviting his atten- 
tion to evidence that large quantities of 
war material and war goods were going 
to Russia and her satellites, as well as 
to Communist China, through Hong 
Kong. I asked the President to request 
the Security Council to invoke its powers 
to act in the interest of the security of 
the United States, or at least to cut off 
our gifts to the countries which are ship- 
ping war goods to our potential enemies. 
I will say to the Senator from Michigan 
that I have received no reply to my 
letter. I wondered if the Senator from 
Michigan was in the same position with 
respect to his correspondence with the 
Secretary of State ard the Secretary of 
Defense. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I will answer the 
Senator from Missouri by saying that I 
anticipate much better luck than he has 
had on this question. I appreciate the 
purposes of the Senator in his letter to 
the President and the efforts he has 
made in the same direction on the floor. 
I have joined him upon occasion in an 
effort to see that no military aid or stra- 
tegic material was furnished to Russia. 
What I am pleading for today is that we 
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furnish military aid and assistance to 
those who are willing to put their shoul- 
ders to the wheel to which we have our 
shoulders in the mud and grime over in 
Korea. 

Mr. President, I stood on this floor 
shortly after the opening of the Korean 
war—now called a police action—and 
advocated the use of Asiatics in the bat- 
tle to stop Communist aggression. I 
suggested to the Senate and to the State 
Department, as well as to the United Na- 
tions, that it would be well for them to 
consider General Romulo as the leader 
of the Asiatics in the battle to stop ag- 
gression. 

Mr. President, I found at that time 
opposition instead of enthusiasm for the 
idea of using the natives whom I call 
Asiatics. The fact that I call them 
Asiatics is no reflection upon them at 
all. It is the same as if they were to 
call our boys Americans, They are from 
the continent of Asia and from the Pa- 
cific islands that are related by culture 
and history to the continent of Asia. 

Since I had taken several trips through 
the Asiatic and Pacific regions I felt 
that there was great need for the use of 
Asiatic troops in the Korean theater. 
The expression “Asia for the Asiatics” 
has taken deep roots and has great prop- 
aganda appeal in Asia. I felt that if by 
enlisting the help of Asiatics we could 
demonstrate to the other Asiatics, and 
to all the people of the world, that there 
was not involved in the question of white 
man’s imperialism; that we were stand- 
ing shoulder to shoulder and fighting 
with Asiatics in an endeavor to stop 
Communist aggression, it would be a 
great deterrent to the Communists and 
their propaganda. 

Mr. President, I feel now as I did last 
summer that if Asiatics had been used 
in greater force and with greater au- 
thority in the Korean effort of the 
United Nations the Chinese would not 
have had ground for the claim they 
made, and would not have come into 
the war. Now the Chinese say they are 
going to continue to fight until they push 
every white man out of Asia. 

Mr. President, why are we not using 
500,000 Asiatics, 250,000 of them well- 
trained and ready to go into battle if 
only rifles are placed upon their shoul- 
ders and artillery given to them? Is it 
because they are Asiatics? Are there 
some members of the United Nations who 
do not want to use these people to obtain 
their own liberty and their own freedom? 
I am sure the mothers, fathers, brothers, 
and sisters of the men in our forces in 
Korea and those being called for service 
there, as well as Members of the Congress 
of the United States, and those in the 
executive branch of our Government, 
are not opposing the use of these people 
merely because they are Asiatics, because 
we want no glory, we want no praise for 
stopping aggression. We simply want 
aggression stopped. 

That is one reason, Mr. President, why 
I have proposed to the Senate that we 
act immediately upon the resolution, to 
form a bipartisan committee of the 
House and Senate, from the six inter- 
ested committees, so that they may im- 
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mediately go to the far eastern front 
and determine the full facts of the situa- 
tion there. There is, as I said before, 
precedent for such action to be taken. 
Even the President of the United States 
has sought advice by going to that thea- 
ter. We have received prolonged advice 
on the European situation. Having in 
mind that communism is a global, over- 
all world program of aggression, we must 
know also the facts concerning the Far 
East, so that we may be guided correctly 
in times of great peril to this Nation. 
That is the purpose of my resolution and 
I hope that we can look forward to its 
speedy approval. It is imperative that 
we inform ourselves of all the facts, and 
delay is dangerous. 


NEVADA LANDS TO BE IRRIGATED FROM 
THE COLORADO RIVER 


FIVE PROJECTS—NOS,. 1, 2, 3, 4, AND 5 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I am 
today introducing five bills for the irri- 
gation of southern Nevada lands located 
near Lake Mead in Clark County, Nev. 


THE FIVE NEVADA PROJECTS 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have inserted in the RECORD as a 
part of my remarks the following de- 
scription of the projects numbered one 
to five, containing a gross area of 189,460 
acres. 

There being no objection, the matter 
referred to was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Project No. 1 contains a total of 7,660 acres 
in the following seven areas: 

Area No. 1: 1,300 acres in the Mesquite area 
irrigated from the Virgin River. 

Area No. 2: 900 acres in the Bunkerville 
area irrigated from the Virgin River. 

Area No. 3: 60 acres below Riverside sta- 
tion irrigated from the Virgin River. 

Area No, 4: 1,600 acres just above Lake 
Mead. 

Arer No. 8: 2,800 acres near St. Thomas 
irrigated from Lake Mead. 

Area No. 9: 600 acres in two separate tracts 
irrigated from Lake Mead. 

Area No. 10: 400 acres irrigated from Lake 
Mead. 

Project No. 2 contains a total of 20,600 
acres in the following three areas: 

Areas Nos. 5 and 6: 12,000 acres in the 
Muddy River and Meadow Valley Wash above 
Glendale and below Warm Springs irrigated 
from Lake Mee‘ and the Muddy River. 

Area No. 7: 8,600 acres including land now 
under the Muddy Valley Irrigation Co.’s 
canals with additional acreage irrigated from 
Lake Mead. 

Project No. 3 contains a total of 61,200 
acres in the following two areas: 

Area No. 11: 1,200 acres, 14 miles east of 
Las Vegas, on a branch of the Las Vegas 
Wash, irrigated from Lake Mead. ` 

Area No, 12: 60,000 acres lying in Las Vegas 
Wash, irrigated from Lake Mead, 

Project No. 4 contains a total of 40,000 
acres in the area southwest of Boulder City: 

Area No. 16: 40,000 acres, lying approxi- 
mately 5 miles southwest of Boulder City, 
irrigated from Lake Mead. 

Project No. 5 contains a total of 60,000 
acres in the following three areas: 

Areas Nos. 13, 14, 15: 60,000 acres, includ- 
ing bottom and bench land in the vicinity of 
Davis Dam, irrigated from the Colorado River. 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, the five 
projects are shown in detail on map No, 
4 which was made under my direction 
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as State engineer of Nevada and secre- 
tary of the Colorado River Commission 
on February 20, 1925—and which is in- 
cluded in the official report of the Colo- 
rado River Commission of Nevada, cov- 
ering the period of January 1, 1927, to 
September 1, 1935. 


THE COLORADO RIVER REPORT—1927 TO 1935 


During the 84-year period that the 
junior Senator from Nevada served as 
State engineer and engineer member and 
secretary of the Colorado River Commis- 
sion for my State of Nevada, I directed 
the survey and the preparation of the 
“Report of the Colorado River Commis- 
sion, including a study of proposed uses 
of power and water from Hoover (Boul- 
der) Dam.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point as a part of my remarks the 
headings of the chapters of the report, 
numbers I to XII. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Chapter I—General Conditions at Boulder 
Dam. 

Chapter L- Manufactured Products and 
Markets. 

Chapter II —Raw Materials. 

Chapter IV- Power. 

Chapter V- Power Transmission Lines. 

Chapter VI—Nevada’s Revenues From 
Boulder Dam Power. 

Chapter VII—Reclamation. 

Chapter VIII —Water Supply of the Colo- 
rado River. 

Chapter IX—Financial Statement. 

Chapter X—Boulder Canyon Project Act. 

Chapter XI—Colorado River Compact. 

Chapter XII—Appendix. 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, the 
junior Senator from Nevada has delayed 
the introduction of proposed legislation 
providing for the consumptive beneficial 
use of the 900,000 acre-feet of the waters 
of the Colorado River which my State of 
Nevada has officially claimed, hoping 
that an interstate agreement between 
the lower basin States of Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, New Mexico, and Utah 
might be consummated within a reason- 
able time. However, the population of 
the Nevada area has increased more than 
10 times its original number during the 
period subsequent to the passage of the 
Boulder Dam Project Act in 1928, and 
the underground water supply is rapidly 
diminishing and the pumping lift is in- 
creasing at an alarming rate. 


DOMESTIC-INDUSTRIAL WATER SUPPLY IN DANGER 


It is freely predicted that unless addi- 
tional Colorado River water supplies can 
be secured from Lake Mead and tribu- 
taries that the present population and 
industrial activities are in serious dan- 
ger for domestic and industrial water 
supplies. One of the larger air training 
bases, Nellis Field, is being utilized 
almost to capacity by the Air Corps, and 
the war industrial manufacturing and 
processing plants at Henderson are being 
enlarged. New industries are being 
established. 

Mr. President, the city of Las Vegas, 
Nev., is at this time officially trying to 
purchase an interest in, or gain title to, 
the one pumping plant from Lake Mead 
furnishing domestic and industrial water 
to the industrial plants at Henderson, 
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Nev. The plant can furnish approxi- 
mately 33,000,000 gallons per day, while 
only about 40 percent is needed at Hen- 
derson. 


SUBSISTENCE HOMESTEADS 


Mr. President, much of the land pro- 
posed to be irrigated through the medium 
of the five projects would be available for 
subsistence homesteads—that is, rela- 
tively small tracts of 2 or 3 acres up to 
5, 10, or 15 acres would be made available 
to the thousands of workers in war in- 
dustries so they might raise vegetables 
and other farm products to supplement 
their wages and to carry them over any 
temporary slump in peak production. 


POPULATION 


With the development of the proposed 
irrigation projects and the full utiliza- 
tion of power available from the Hoover 
Dam and the Davis Dam, as well as power 
which may be secured from further up- 
stream development of the Colorado 
River, including Bridge Canyon, south- 
ern Nevada could quadruple its present 
population within a very short time. 
The additional irrigated acreage would 
stimulate interest in the establishment 
of homes. 

From 125,000 to 160,000 population 
may be expected in this area within a 
reasonable time, with the proper utili- 
zation of the 900,000 acre-feet of water, 
and the power from Hoover and Davis 
Dams, and other power that may become 
available in the future. 

Mr. President, I introduce for appro- 
priate reference and ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point as a part of my remarks, a 
Senate bill entitled “Nevada-Colorado 
River Project No. 1.” 

The bill (S. 1297) authorizing the con- 
struction, operation and maintenance of 
works diverting water from Lake Mead 
and tributaries on the Virgin River, for- 
merly a tributary of the Colorado River, 
together with certain appurtenant 
pumping plants and canals, and for 
other purposes, was received, read twice 
by its title, referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Nevada-Colorado 
River project No. 1, for the purpose of pro- 
viding essential supplies of water for munic- 
ipal, domestic, and industrial uses, and for 
the irrigation of public and other lands 
within the United States, and other bene- 
ficial purposes, the Secretary of the Interior, 
hereinafter referred to as the Secretary, 
subject to the terms of the Colorado River 
compact, is hereby authorized to construct, 
operate, and maintain (1) a related system 
of main conduits and canals, including a 
main canal and pumping plant or plants for 
diverting and carrying Colorado River water 
from Lake Mead; and (2) such other drain- 
age works as may be required to effectuate 
the purpose of this act. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary shall have the au- 
thority to acquire, by purchase, exchange, 
condemnation, or otherwise, all lands, 
rights-of-way, and other property neces- 
sary for said purposes: Provided, That, any- 
thing herein contained to the contrary not- 
withstanding, the Secretary shall not have 
the authority to condemn established water 
rights or the water to the use of which such 
rights are established, or works used or nec- 
essary for the storage and delivery of such 
water to the use of which rights are estab- 
lished, or the right to substitute or exchange 
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water without the consent of the holders of 
rights or those entitled to the beneficial use 
of such waters as may be involved in the 
proposed exchange. 

Sec. 3. The cstimated cost of the construc- 
tion of the said works shall be determined 
by the Secretary. The Secretary shall also 
determine (a) the parts of said estimated 
cost that can be properly allocated to flood 
control, navigation, fish and wildlife conser- 
vation, respectively, and any other purposes 
served by the project which may hereafter 
be made nonreimbursable by law, the rums 
so allocated, together with the expenses of 
operation and maintenance attributed by 
him to such purposes, to be nonreimbursable, 
and (b) (1) the part of the estimated cost 
which can properly be allocated to irrigation 
and probably be returned to the United 
States in net revenues from the delivery of 
water for such purposes; (2) the part of the 
estimated cost which can properly be allo- 
cated to municipal water supply and prob- 
ably be returned to the United States; (3) 
the part of the estimated cost which can 
properly be allocated for industrial purposes 
and probably be returned to the United 
States, and (4) the part of the estimated cost 
which can properly be allocated to water sup- 
ply for mining or other miscellaneous pur- 
poses and probably returned to the United 
States. 

Before any construction work is done or 
contracted for, the Secretary shall first deter- 
mine that costs allocated to municipal water 
supply, irrigation, industrial, mining, or 
other miscellaneous purposes as herein pro- 
vided will probably be returned to the United 
States: Provided, That the repayment period 
for costs so allocated shall be such reasonable 
period of years, but in no event to exceed 
75 years, as may be determined by the 
Secretary. ` 

Sec. 4. The Secretary is authorized to 
supply water for municipal, domestic, irri- 
gation, industrial, and mining purposes in 
accordance with the provisions of this act 
and the Federal reclamation laws. 

Sec. 5. Contracts for the delivery of water 
for irrigation purposes shall provide for the 
delivery of such water at an identical price 
per acre-foot at the several points of delivery 
of water from the main canal and conduits 
herein authorized, and from such other 
points of delivery as the Secretary may desig- 
nate. Such contracts shall be made with 
the State of Nevada, or with persons, firms, 
public or private corporations, irrigation, 
mining, industrial, or other districts, munici- 
pal or other political subdivisions thereof, in 
accordance with the reclamation law. No 
person shall have or be entitled to have the 
use, for any purpose, of any water delivered 
hereunder except by contract made as herein 
stated. 

Sec. 6. The works provided for by the first 
section of this act shall be used: First, for 
irrigation and domestic uses; and second, 
for industrial and mining purposes, and 
satisfaction of present perfected water rights. 
The title to all works herein authorized 
shall remain in the United States until trans- 
ferred to municipal, irrigation, industrial, 
or mining districts, as provided or may here- 
inafter be provided by Federal reclamation 
law, and the United States shall, until other- 
wise provided by law, control, manage, and 
operate the same: Provided, That the Secre- 
tary may in discretion enter into arrange- 
ments for the operation or use of a unit or 
units of said works with the State of Nevada 
or any irrigation district, reclamation proj- 
ect, industrial or mining district organized 
under State law, or other subdivision or 
agency thereof. 

Sec. 7. The rights of the United States in 
and to the waters of the Colorado River and 
its tributaries for the use of which the works 
herein authorized are incidental, convenient, 
or necessary, as well as the rights of those 
claiming under the United States, shall be 
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subject to and controlled by the Colorado 
River compact. 

Sec. 8, The United States in constructing, 
managing, and operating the works herein 
authorized, including the appropriation, de- 
livery, and use of water for irrigation, do- 
mestic, industrial, mining, or other uses, and 
all users of water thus delivered and all 
users and appropriators of water carried by 
said canals, including all permittees, li- 
censees, and contractees, of the United 
States, or any of its agencies, shall observe 
and be subject to and controlled, anything 
to the contrary herein notwithstanding, by 
the terms of the Colorado River compact 
and by the laws of the State of Nevada gov- 
erning water rights wherever the same may 
be applicable. 

Sec. 9. Nothing herein shall be construed 
as modifying or affecting any of the pro- 
visions of the treaty between the United 
States of America and the United Mexican 
States igned at Washington, D. C., February 
3, 1944, relating to the utilization of the 
waters of the Colorado River and other rivers 
as amended and supplemented by the pro- 
tocol dated November 14, 1944, and the un- 
derstanding recited in the Senate resolution 
of April 18, 1945, advising and consenting 
to ratification thereof, 

Sec. 10. This act shall be deemed a sup- 
plement to ‘he reclamation law, which said 
reclamation law shall govern the construc- 
tion, operation, and management of the 
works herein authorized except as otherwise 
herein provided. 

Src. 11. Nothing herein shall be construed 
as interfering with such rights as the State 
of Nevada or any other State now has either 
to the waters within its borders or to adopt 
such policies and enact such laws as it may 
deem necessary with respect to the appro- 
priation, control, and use of waters within 
its borders, except as modified by the Colo- 
rado River compact or any other interstate 
agreement. 

Sec. 12. If any State or States within 6 
months after the effective date of this act 
shall begin a suit or suits in the Supreme 
Court of the United States to determine 
the right to the use of water for diversion 
from the main stream of the Colorado River 
through pumping. plants and necessary 
works to be constructed pursuant to this 
act for beneficial consumptive use in Ne- 
vada and to adjudicate claims of right as- 
serted by such State or States or by any 
other State or States, under the Colorado 
River compact, the Boulder Canyon Project 
Act (45 Stat. 1057), the California Self- 
Limitation Act (Cal. Stat. 1929, ch. 16), and 
the Boulder Canyon Project Adjustment Act 
(54 Stat. 774), consent is hereby given to 
the joinder of the United States of America 
as a party in such action or actions. Any 
State of the Colorado River Basin may inter- 
vene or be impleaded in such suit or suits. 
Any such claims of right affected by the 
project herein authorized and asserted by 
any defendant State, impleaded State, or in- 
tervening State under said compact and stat- 
utes, or by the United States may be adjudi- 
cated in such action. In any such suit or 
suits process directed against the United 
States shall be served upon the Attorney 
General of the United States. 

Sec. 13. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any moneys in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such 
sums as may be necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this act: Provided, That no 
moneys appropriated under the authority of 
this act shall be expended for the construc- 
tion of works authorized by this act which 
are required solely for the purpose of di- 
verting, transporting, and delivering water 
from Lake Mead and tributaries or the main 
stream of the Colorado River for beneficial 
consumptive use in Nevada, during the pe- 
riod of 6 months after the enactment of 
this act and during the pendency of any 
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suit or suits in which the United States shall 
be joined as a party under and by virtue of 
the consent granted in section 12 of this 
act. The pendency of a motion for leave to 
file a bill of complaint shall be considered 
pendency of a suit or suits for the purposes 
of this act. P 

Sec. 14. Project No. 1 contains 7,660 acres 
including the following areas: 

Area No. 1: 1.300 acres in the Mesquite 
area to be irrigated from the Virgin River. 

Area No. 2: 900 acres in the Bunkerville 
area to be irrigated from the Virgin River. 

Area No. 3: 60 acres below Riverside sta- 
tion to be irrigated from the Virgin River. 

Area No. 4: 1,600 acres just above Lake 
Mead on the Virgin River. 

Area No. 8: 2,800 acres near St, Thomas 
to be irrigated from Lake Mead. 

Area No. 9: 600 acres in two separate tracts 
to be irrigated from Lake Mead. 

Area No. 10: 400 acres to be irrigated from 
Lake Mead. 

Sec. 15. Construction shall not commence, 
and no contracts therefor shall be entered 
into, on any portion of the project hereby 
authorized, if a Federal agency having turis- 
diction over the allocation of materials and 
labor, or either, finds that the materials and 
labor, or either, necessary for the construc- 
tion of the project are needed for national 
defense and by appropriate general regula- 
tion, order or otherwise suspends or pro- 
hibits their use for construction of the aroj- 
ect hereby authorized, until such suspen- 
sion or prohibition is rescinded or expires or 
control over the allocation of such materials 
or labor is no longer exercised. 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, proj- 
ects numbered 2 to 5, inclusive, are con- 
tained in exactly the same type of bill, 
except the difference in the areas, and 
the difference in the pump lift, which 
varies from perhaps 25 feet to as much 
as 850 feet, with no works necessary, ex- 
cept pumping plants. Transmission 
lines, and other facilities to furnish 
power for pumping and for other pur- 
poses is available at this time, mostly 
crossing the area that would be irrigated 
through the development of the projects 
or very near to such areas. . 


PROJECT NO. 3—SAME AS OTHER FOUR EXCEPT 
DESCRIPTION 


Mr. President, I now introduce for 
appropriate reference and ask unani- 
mous consent to insert in the RECORD at 
this point as a part of my remarks the 
Senate bills covering projects Nos. 2, 3, 
4, and 5. The projects Nos. 1, 2, 4, and 
5 are identical except the description of 
the lands to be irrigated and the source 
of the water supply. 

The bill (S. 1298) authorizing the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance 
of works diverting water from Lake 
Mead and tributaries formed by Hoover 
Dam, together with certain appurtenant 
pumping plants and canals, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. Ma- 
lone, was received, read twice by its title, 
referred to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, and ordered» to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Nevada-Colorado 
River project No. 2, for the purpose of pro- 
viding essential supplies of water for munic- 
ipal, domestic, and industrial uses, and for 
the irrigation of public and other lands 
within the United States, and other bene- 
ficial purposes, the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, hereinafter referred to as the Secretary, 
subject to the terms of the Colorado River 
compact, is hereby authorized to construct, 
operate, and maintain (1) a related system 
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of main conduits and canals, including a 
main canal and pumping plant or plants for 
diverting and carrying Colorado River wa- 
ter from Lake Mead; and (2) such other 
canals, canal improvements, laterals, pump- 
ing plants, and drainage works as may be 
required to effectuate the purposes of this 
act. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary shall have the au- 
thority to acquire, by purchase, exchange, 
condemnation, or otherwise, all lands, 
rights-of-way, and other property necessary 
for said purposes: Provided, That anything 
herein contained to the contrary notwith- 
standing, the Secretary shall not have the 
authority to condemn established water 
rights or the water to the use of which such 
rights are established, or works used or nec- 
essary for the storage and delivery of such 
water to the use of which rights are estab- 
lished, or the right to substitute or exchange 
water without the consent of the holders of 
rights or those entitled to the beneficial use 
of such waters as may be involved in the 
proposed exchange, 

Sec. 3. The estimated cost of the con- 
struction of the said works shall be deter- 
mined by the Secretary. The Secretary shall 
also determine (a) the parts of said esti- 
mated cost that can be properly allocated to 
flood control, navigation, fish and wildlife 
conservation, respectively, and any other 
purposes served by the project which may 
hereafter be made nonreimbursable by law, 
the sums so allocated, together with the ex- 
penses of operation and maintenance attrib- 
uted by him to such purposes, to be nonre- 
imbursable, and (b) (1) the part of the es- 
timated cost which can properly be allo- 
cated to irrigation and probably be re- 
turned to the United States in net revenues 
from the delivery of water for such pur- 
poses; (2) the part of the estimated cost 
which can properly be allocated to munici- 
pal water supply and probably be returned 
to the United States; (3) the part of the es- 
timated cost which can properly be allo- 
cated for industrial purposes and probably 
be returned to the United States; and (4) 
the part of the estimated cost which can 
properly be allocated to water supply for 
mining or other miscellaneous purposes and 
probably be returned to the United States, 

Before any construction work is done or 
contracted for, the Secretary shall first de- 
termine that costs allocated to municipal 
water supply, irrigation, industrial, mining, 
or other miscellaneous purposes as herein 
provided will probably be returned to the 
United States: Provided, That the repay- 
ment period for costs so allocated shall be 
such reasonable period of years, but in no 
event to exceed 75 years, as may be deter- 
mined by the Secretary. 

Src. 4. The Secretary is authorized to sup- 
ply water for municipal, domestic, irriga- 
tion, industrial, and mining purposes in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this act and 
the Federal reclamation laws. 

Sec. 5. Contracts for the delivery of water 
for irrigation purposes shall provide for the 
delivery of such water at an identical price 
per acre-foot at the several points of de- 
livery of water from the main canals and con- 
duits herein authorized, and from such other 
points of delivery as the Secretary may desig- 
nate. Such contra.ts shall be made with the 
State of Nevada, or with persons, firms, pub- 
lic or private corporations, irrigation, mining, 
industrial or other districts, municipal or 
other political subdivisions thereof, in ac- 
cordance with the reclamation law. No per- 
son shall have or be entitled o have the 
use for any purpose of any water delivered 
hereunder except by contract made as herein 
stated. 

Sec, 6. The works provided for by the first 
section of this act shall be used: First, for 
irrigation and domestic uses; and second, for 
industrial and mining purposes, and satis- 
faction of present perfected water rights, 
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The title to all works herein authorized shall 
remain in the United States until transferred 
to municipal, irrigation, industrial or min- 
ing districts, as provided or may hereinafter 
be provided by Federal reclamation law, and 
the United States shall until otherwise pro- 
vided by law control, manage, and operate 
the same: Provided, That the Secretary may 
in his discretion enter into arrangements for 
the operation or use of a unit or units of said 
work with the State of Nevada, or any irriga- 
tion district, reclamation project, industrial 
or mining district organized under State law, 
or other subdivision or agency thereof. 

Sec. 7. The rights of the United States in 
and to the waters of the Colorado River and 
its tributaries for the use of which the works 
herein authorized are incidental, convenient, 
or necessary as well as the rights of those 
claiming under the United States shall be 
subject to and controlled by the Colorado 
River compact. 

Sec. 8. The United States in constructing, 
managing, and operating the works herein 
authorized, including the appropriation, de- 
livery, and use of water for irrigation, domes- 
tic, industrial, mining, or other uses, and 
all users of water thus deliyered and all users 
and appropriators of water carried by said 
canals, including all permittees, licensees, 
and contractees of the United States, or any 
of its agencies, shall observe and be subject 
to and controlled, anything to the contrary 
herein notwithstanding, by the terms of the 
Colorado River compact and by th^ laws of 
the State of Nevada governing water rights 
wherever the same may be applicable. 

Sec. 9. Nothing herein shall be construed 
as modifying or affecting any of the provi- 
sions of the treaty between the United States 
of America and the United Mexican States 
signed at Washington, D. C., February 3, 1944, 
relating to the utilization of the waters of 
the Colorado River and other rivers as 
amended and supplemented by the protocol 
dated November 14, 1944, and the under- 
standing recited in the Senate resolution of 
April 18, 1945, advising and consenting to 
ratification thereof. 

Sec. 10. This act shall be deemed a sup- 
plement to the reclamation law, which said 
reclamation law shall govern the construc- 
tion, operation, and management of the 
works herein authorized except as otherwise 
herein provided. 

Sec. 11. Nothing herein shall be construed 
as interfering with such rights as the State 
of Nevada or any other State now has either 
to the waters within its borders or to adopt 
such policies and enact such laws as it may 
deem necessary with respect to the appro- 
priation, control, and use of waters within its 
borders, except as modified by the Colorado 
River compact or any other interstate agree- 
ment, 

Sec. 12. If any State or States within 6 
months after the effective date of this act 
shall begin a suit or suits in the Supreme 
Court of the United States to determine the 
right to the use of water for diversion from 
the main stream of the Colorado River 
through pumping plants and necessary 
works to be constructed pursuant to this 
act for beneficial consumptive use in Nevada, 
and to adjudicate claims of right asserted by 
such State or States or by any other State 
or States, under the Colorado River compact, 
the Boulder Canyon Project Act (45 Stat. 
1057), the California Self-Limitation Act 
(Cal. Stat. 1929, ch. 16), and the Boulder 
Canyon Project Adjustment Act (54 Stat. 
774), consent is hereby given to the joinder 
of the United States of America as a party 
in such action or actions. Any State of the 
Colorado River Basin may intervene or be 
impleaded in such suit or suits. Any such 
claims of right affected by the project herein 
authorized and asserted by any defendant 
State, impleaded State, or intervening State 
under said compact and statutes, or by the 
United States, may be adjudicated in such 
action. In any such suit or suits process 
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directed against the United States shall be 
served upon the Attorney General of the 
United States. 

Sec. 13. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any moneys in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such 
sums as may be. necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this act: Provided, That no 
moneys appropriated under the authority of 
this act shall be expended for the construc- 
tion of works authorized by this act which 
are required solely for the purpose of di- 
verting, transporting, and delivering water 
from Lake Mead and tributaries, the main 
stream of the Colorado River for beneficial 
consumptive use in Nevada, during the 
period of 6 months after the enactment of 
this act and during the pendency of any suit 
or suits in which the United States shall be 
joined as a party under and by virtue of the 
consent granted in section 12 of this act. 
The pendency of a motion for leave to file a 
bill of complaint shall be considered pend- 
ency of a suit or suits for the purposes or 
this act. 

Sec. 14. Project No. 2 contains a total of 
20,600 acres in the following three areas: 

Areas No. 5 and 6: 12,000 acres in the Mud- 
dy River and Meadow Valley Wash above 
Glendale and below Warm Springs to be ir- 
rigated from Lake Mead and the Muddy 
River. 

Area No. 7: 8,600 acres including land now 
under the Muddy Valley Irrigation Com- 
pany’s canals with additional acreage to be 
irrigated from Lake Mead. 

Sec. 15. Construction shall not commence, 
and no contracts therefor shall be entered 
into, on any portion of the project hereby 
authorized, if a Federal agency having juris- 
diction over the aliocation of materials and 
labor, or either, finds that the materials and 
labor, or either, necessary for the construc- 
tion of the project are needed for national 
defense and by appropriate general regula- 
tion, order or otherwise suspends or pro- 
hibits their use for construction of the proj- 
ect hereby authorized, until such suspen- 
sion or prohibition is rescinded or expires or 
control over the aliocation of such materials 
or labor is no longer exercised. 


The bill (S. 1299) authorizing the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of 
works diverting water from Lake Mead 
formed by Hoover Dam, together with 
certain appurtenant pumping and 
canals, and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. MALONE, was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Nevada-Colorado 
River project No. 3, for the purposes of pro- 
viding essential supplies of water for munic- 
ipal, domestic, and industrial uses, and for 
the irrigation of public and other lands 
within the United States, and other bene- 
ficial purposes, the Secretary of the Interior, 
hereinafter referred to as the Secretary, sub- 
ject to the terms of the Colorado River com- 
pact, is hereby authorized to construct, op- 
erate, and maintain (1) a related system of 
main conduits and canals, including a main 
canal and pumping plant or plants for di- 
verting and carrying Colorado River water 
from Lake Mead; and (2) such other canals, 
canal improvements, laterals, pumping 
plants, and drainage works as may be re- 
quired to effectuate the purposes of this act. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary shall have the au- 
thority to acquire, by purchase, exchange, 
condemnation, or otherwise, all lands, rights- 
of-way, and other property necessary for said 
purposes: Provided, That, anything herein 
contained to the contrary notwithstanding, 
the Secretary shall not have the authority to 
condemn established water rights or the 
water to the use of which such rights are 
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established, or works used or necessary for 
the storage and delivery of such water to 
the use of which rights are established, or 
the right to substitute or exchange water 
without the consent of the holders of rights 
or those entitled to the beneficial use of 
such waters as may be involved in the pro- 
posed exchange. 

Sec. 3. The estimated cost of the con- 
struction of the said works shall be deter- 
mined by the Secretary. The Secretary shall 
also determine (a) the parts of said esti- 
mated cost that can be properly allocated 
to flood control, navigation, fish and wild- 
life conservation, respectively, and any other 
purposes served by the project which may 
hereafter be made nonreimbursable by law, 
the sums so allocated, together with the ex- 
penses of operation and maintenance at- 
tributed by him to such purposes, to be 
nonreimbursable, and (b) (1) the part of 
the estimated cost which can properly be 
allocated to irrigation and probably be re- 
turned to the United States in net revenues 
from the delivery of water for irrigation pur- 
poses; (2) the part of the estimated cost 
which can properly be allocated to irriga- 
tion and probably be returned to the United 
States by revenues derived from sources other 
than the delivery of water for irrigation 
purposes; (3) the part of the estimated cost 
which can properly be allocated to municipal 
water supply and probably be returned to 
the United States; (4) the part of the esti- 
mated cost which can properly be allocated 
for industrial purposes and probably be re- 
turned to the United States; and (5) the 
part of the estimated cost which can prop- 
erly be allocated to water supply for mining 
or other miscellaneous purposes and prob- 
ably be returned to the United States. 

Before any construction work is done or 
contracted for, the Secretary shall first de- 
t.rmine that costs allocated to municipal 
water supply, irrigation, industrial, mining, 
or other miscellaneous purposes as herein 
provided will probably be returned to the 
United States: Provided, That the repay- 
ment period for costs so allocated shall be 
such reasonable period of years, but in no 
event to exceed 75 years, as may be deter- 
mined by the Secretary. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary is authorized to sup- 
ply water for municipal, domestic, irrigation, 
industrial, and mining purposes in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this act and the 
Federal reclamation laws. 

Sec, 5. Contracts for the delivery of water 
for irrigation purposes shall provide for the 
delivery of such water at an identical price 
per acre-foot at the several points of delivery 
of water from the main canals and conduits 
herein authorized, and from such other 
points of delivery as the Secretary may desig- 
nate. Such contracts shall be made with the 
State of Nevada, or with persons, firme, public 
or private corporations, irrigation, mining, 
industrial or other districts, municipal or 
other political subdivisions thereof, in ac- 
cordance with the reclamation law. No per- 
son shall have or be entitled to have the 
use for any purpose of any water delivered 
hereundrer except by contract made as here- 
in stated. 

Sec. 6. The works provided for by the first 
section of this act shall be used: First, for 
irrigation and domestic uses; and second, for 
industrial and mining purposes, and satis- 
faction of present perfected water rights. 
The title to all works herein authorized shall 
remain in the United States until transferred 
to municipal, irrigation, industrial or mining 
districts, as provided or may hereinafter be 
provided by Federal reclamation law, and the 
United States shall until otherwise provided 
by law control, manage, and operate the 
same: Provided, that the Secretary may in 
his discretion enter into arrangements for 
the operation or use of a unit or units of said 
works with the State of Nevada, or any irri- 
gation district, reclamation project, indus- 
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trial or mining district organized under State 
law, or other subdivision or agency thereof. 

SEC. 7. The rights of the United States 
in and to the waters of the Colorado River 
and its tributaries for the use of which he 
works herein authorized are incidental, con- 
venient, or necessary as well as the rights 
of those claiming under the United States 
shall be subject to and controlled by the 
Colorado River compact. 

Sec. 8. The United States in construct- 
ing, managing, and operating the works 
herein authorized, including the appropria- 
tion, delivery, and use of water for irriga- 
tion, domestic, industrial, mining, or other 
uses, and all users of water thus delivered 
and all users and appropriators of water 


carried by said canals, including all per- 


mittees, licensees, and contractees of the 
United States, or any of its agencies, shall 
observe and be subject to and controlled, 
anything to the contrary herein notwith- 
standing, by the terms of the Colorado River 
compact and by the laws of the State of Ne- 
vada governing water rights wherever the 
same may be applicable. 

SEC. 9. Nothing herein shall be construed 
as modifying or affecting any of the provi- 
sions of the treaty between the United 
States of America and the United Mexican 
States signed at Washington, D. C., Febru- 
ary 3, 1944, relating to the utilization of 
the waters of the Colorado River and other 
rivers as amended and supplemented by the 
protocol dated November 14, 1944, and the 
understanding recited in the Senate reso- 
lution of April 1£, 1945, advising and con- 
senting to ratification thereof. 

Sec. 10. This act shall be deemed a sup- 
plement to the reclamation law, which said 
reclamation law shall govern the construc- 
tion, operation, and management of the 
works herein authorized except as otherwise 
herein provided. 

Src. 11. Nothing herein shall be construed 
as interfering with such rights as the State 
of Nevada or any other State now has either 
to the waters within its borders or to adopt 
such policies and enact such laws as it may 
deem necessary with respect to the appro- 
priation, control, and use of waters within 
its borders, except as modified by the Colo- 
rado River compact or any other interstate 
agreement, 

Sec, 12. If any State or States within 6 
months after the effective date of this act 
shall begin a suit or suits in the Supreme 
Court of the United States to determine the 
right to the use of water for diversion from 
the main stream of the Colorado River 
through pumping plants and necessary works 
to be constructed pursuant to this act for 
beneficial consumptive use in Nevada, and to 
adjudicate claims of right asserted by such 
State or Stat:s or by any other State or 
States, under the Colorado River compact, 
the Boulder Canyon Project Act (45 Stat. 
1057), the California Self-Limitation Act 
(Cal. Stat. 1929, ch. 16), and the Boulder 
Canyon Project Adjustment Act (54 Stat. 
774), consent is hereby given to the joinder 
of the United States of America as a party 
in such action or actions. Any State of the 
Colorado River Basin may intervene or be 
impleaded in such suit or suits. Any such 
claims of right affected by the project here- 
in authorized and asserted by any defend- 
ant State, impleaded State, or intervening 
State under said compact and statutes, or by 
the United States may be adjudicated in 
such action, In any such suit or suits proc- 
ess directed against the United States shall 
be seryed upon the Attorney General of the 
United States. 

Sec. 13. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any moneys in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such 
sums as may be necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this act: Provided, That no 
moneys appropriated under the authority of 
this act shall be expended for the construc- 
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tion of works authorized by this act which 
are required solely for the purpose of divert- 
ing, transporting, and delivering water from 
Lake Mead and its tributaries or the main 
stream of the Colorado River for beneficial 
consumptive use in Nevada, during the 
period of 6 months after the enactment of 
this act and during the pendency of any 
suit or suits in which the United States shall 
be joined as a party under and by virtue 
of the consent granted in section 12 of this 
act. The pendency of a motion for leave to 
file a bill of complaint shall be considered 
pendency of a suit or suits for the purposes 
of this act. 

Sec, 14. Project No. 3 contains a total of 
61,200 acres in the following two areas: 

Area No. 11: 1,200 acres 14 miles east of 
Las Vegas on a branch of the Las Vegas Wash 
to be irrigated from Lake Mead. 

Area No. 12: 60,000 acres lying in Las 
Vegas Wash to be irrigated from Lake 
Mead. 

Sec. 15. Construction shall not commence, 
and no contracts therefor shall be entered 
into, on any portion of the project hereby 
authorized, if a Federal agency having juris- 
diction over the allocation of materials and 
labor, or either, finds that the materials and 
labor, or either, necessary for the construc- 
tion of the project are needed for national 
defense and by appropriate general regula- 
tion, order, or otherwise suspends or prohib- 
its their use for construction of the project 
hereby authorized, until such suspension or 
prohibition is rescinded or expires or control 
over the allocation of such materials or labor 
is no longer exercised. 


The bill (S. 1309) authorizing the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance 
of works diverting water from Lake 
Mead above Hoover Dam, together with 
certain appurtenant pumping plants and 
canals, and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. Matons, was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Nevada Colorado 
River project No. 4, for the purpose of pro- 
viding essential supplies of water for munici- 
pal, domestic, and industrial uses, and for 
the irrigation of public and other lands with- 
in the United States, and other beneficial 
purposes, the Secretary of the Interior, here- 
inafter referred to as the Secretary, subject 
to the terms of the Colorado River compact, 
is hereby authorized to construct, operate, 
and maintain (1) a related system of main 
conduits and canals, including a main canal 
and pumping plant or plants for diverting 
and carrying Colorado River water from Lake 
Mead; and (2) such other canals, canal im- 
provements, laterals, pumping plants, and 
drainage works as may be required to effec- 
tuate the purposes of this act. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary shall have the au- 
thority to acquire by purchase, exchange, 
condemnation, or otherwise all lands, rights- 
of-way, and other property necessary for said 
purposes: Provided, That anything herein 
contained to the contrary notwithstanding 
the Secretary shall not have the authority to 
condemn established water rights or the 
water to the use of which such rights are 
established, or works used or necessary for 
the storage and delivery of such water to the 
use of which rights are established, or the 
right to substitute or exchange water with- 
out the consent of the holders of rights or 
those entitled to the beneficial use of such 
waters as may be involved in the proposed 
exchange. 

Sec. 3. The estimated cost of the construc- 
tion of the said works shall be determined 
by the Secretary. The Secretary shall also 
determine (a) the parts of said estimated 
cost that can be properly allocated to flood 
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control, navigation, fish and wildlife conser- 
vation, respectively, and any other purposes 
served by the project which may hereafter be 
made nonreimbursable by law, the sums 80 
allocated, together with the expenses of op- 
eration and maintenance attributed by him 
to such purposes, to be nonreimbursable, and 
(b) (1) the part of the estimated cost which 
can properly be allocated to irrigation and 
probably be returned to the United States in 
net revenues from the delivery of water for 
irrigation purposes; (2) the part of the esti- 
mated cost which can properly be allocated 
to irrigation and probably be returned to the 
United States by revenues derived from 
sources other than the delivery of water for 
irrigation purposes; (3) the part of the esti- 
mated cost which can properly be allocated 
to municipal water supply and probably be 
returned to the United States; (4) the part 
of the estimated cost which can properly be 
allocated for industrial purposes and prob- 
ably be returned to the United States; and 
(5) the part of the estimated cost which can 
properly be allocated to water supply or 
mining or other miscellaneous purposes and 
probably be returned to the United States. 

Before any construction work is done or 
contracted for the Secretary shall first deter- 
mine that costs allocated to municipal water 
supply, irrigation, industrial, mining, or 
other miscellaneous purposes as herein pro- 
vided will probably be returned to the United 
States: Provided, That the repayment period 
for costs so allocated shall be such reason- 
able period of years, but in no event to exceed 
75 years, as may be determined by the 
Secretary, 

Sec. 4. The Secretary is authorized to sup- 
ply water for municipal, domestic, irrigation, 
industrial and mining purposes in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this act and the 
Federal reclamation laws. 

Sec. 5. Contracts for the delivery of water 
for irrigation purposes shall provide for the 
delivery of such water at an identical price 
per acre-foot at the several points of deliv- 
ery of water from the main canals and con- 
duits herein authorized, and from such 


other points of delivery as the Secretary may 


designate. Such contracts shall be made 
with the State of Nevada, or with persons, 
firms, public or private corporations, irriga- 
tion, mining, industrial or other districts, 
municipal or other political subdivisons 
thereof, in accordance with the reclamation 
law. No person shall have or be entitled to 
have the use for any purpose of any water 
delivered hereunder except by contract made 
as herein stated, 

Sec. 6. The works provided for by the first 
section of this act shall be used: First, for 
irrigation and domestic uses; and second, 
for industrial and mining purposes, and 
satisfaction of present perfected water rights. 
The title to all works herein authorized shall 
remain in the United States until trans- 
ferred to municipal, irrigation, industrial or 
mining districts, as provided or may herein- 
after be provided by Federal reclamation 
law, and the United States shall until other- 
wise provided by law control, manage, and 
operate the same: Provided, That the Sec- 
retary may in his discretion enter into ar- 
rangements for the operation or use of a 
unit or units of said works with the State of 
Nevada, or any irrigation district, reclama- 
tion project, industrial or mining district 
organized under State law, or other sub- 
division or agency thereof. 

Sec. 7. The rights of the United States in 
and to the waters of the Colorado River 
and its tributaries for the use of which the 
works herein authorized are incidental, con- 
venient, or necessary as well as the rights 
of those claiming under the United States 
shall be subject to and controlled by the 
Colorado River compact. 

Sec, 8. The United States in constructing, 
managing, and operating the works herein 
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authorized, including the appropriation, de- 
livery, and use of water “or irrigation, domes- 
tic, industrial, mining, or other uses, and all 
users of water thus delivered and all users 
and appropriators of water carried by said 
canals, including all permittees, licensees, and 
contractees of the United States, or any of 
its agencies, shall observe and be subject to 
and controlled, anything to the contrary 
herein notwithstanding, by the terms of the 
Colorado River compact and by the laws of 
the State of Nevada governing water rights 
wherever the same may be applicable. 

Sec. 9. Nothing herein shall be construed 
as modifying or affecting any of the provi- 
sions of the treaty between the United States 
of America and the United Mexican States 
signed at Washington, D. C., February 3, 
1944, relating to the utilization of the waters 
of the Colorado River and other rivers, as 
amended and supplemented by the protocol 
dated November 14, 1944, and the under- 
standing recited in the Senate resolution of 
April 18, 1945, advising and consenting to 
ratification thereof. 

Sec. 10, This act shall be deemed a sup- 
plement to the reclamation law, which said 
reclamation law shall govern the construc- 
tion, operation, and management of the 
works herein authorized except as otherwise 
herein provided. 

Sec. 11. Nothing herein shall be construed 
as interfering with such rights as the State 
of Nevada or any other State now has either 
to the waters within its borders or to adopt 
such policies and enact such laws as it may 
deem ne with respect to the appro- 
priation, control, and use of waters within 
its borders, except as modified by the Colo- 
rado River compact or any other interstate 
agreement. 

Sec. 12. If any State or States within 6 
months after the effective date of this act 
shall begin a suit or suits in the Supreme 
Court of the United States to determine the 
right to the use of water for diversion from 
the main stream of the Colorado River 
through pumping plants and recovery 
works to be constructed pursuant to this act 
for beneficial consumptive use in Nevada; 
and to adjudicate claims of right asserted 
by such State or States or by any other State 
or States, under the Colorado River com- 
pact, the Boulder Canyon Project Act (45 
Stat. 1057), the California Self-Limitation 
Act (Cal. Stat. 1929, ch. 16), and the Boulder 
Canyon Project Adjustment Act (54 Stat. 
774), consent is hereby given to the joinder 
of the United States of America as a party 
in such action or actions. Any State of the 
Colorado River Basin may intervene or be 
impleaded in such suit or suits. Any such 
claims of right affectec by the project herein 
authorized and asserted by any defendant 
State, impleaded State, or intervening State 
under said compact and statutes, or by the 
United States may be adjudicated in such 
action. In any such suit or suits process 
directed against the United States shall be 
served upon the Attorney General of the 
United States. 

Sec. 13. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any moneys in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such 
sums as may be necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this act: Provided, That no 
moneys appropriated under the authority of 
this act shall be expended for the construc- 
tion of works authorized by this act which 
are required solely for the purpose of divert- 
ing, transporting, and delivering water from 
Lake Mead and tributaries or the main 
stream of the Colorado River for beneficial 
consumptive use in Nevada, during the pe- 
riod of 6 months after the enactment of this 
act and during the pendency of any suit or 
suits in which the United States shall be 
joined as a party under and by virtue of the 
consent. granted in section 12 of this act. 
The pendency of a motion for leave to file 
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a bill of complaint shall be considered 
pendency of a suit or suits for the purposes 
of this act. 

Sec. 14, Project No. 4 contains a total of 
40,000 acres in the area southwest of Boulder 
City: 

Area No. 16: 40,000 acres lying approxi- 
mately 5 miles southwest of Boulder City to 
be irrigated from Lake Mead. 

Sec. 15. Construction shall not commence, 
and no contracts therefor shall be entered 
into, on any portion of the project hereby 
authorized, if a Federal agency having juris- 
diction over the allocation of materials and 
labor, or either, finds that the materials 
and labor, or either, necessary for the con- 
struction of the project are needed for na- 
tional defense and by appropriate general 
regulation, order or otherwise suspends or 
prohibits their use for construction of the 
project hereby authorized, until such sus- 
pension or prohibition is rescinded or expires 
or control over the allocation of such mate- 
rials or labor is no longer exercised. 


The bill (S. 1301) authorizing the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of 
works diverting water from the main 
stream of the Colorado River above Davis 
Dam, together with certain appurtenant 
pumping planis and canals, and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. MALONE, was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affuirs, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Nevada Colorado 
River project No. 5, for the purposes of pro- 
viding essential supplies of water for muni- 
cipal, domestic, and industrial uses, and for 
the irrigation of public and other lands 
within the United States, and other bene- 
ficial purposes, the Secretary of the Interior, 
hereinafter referred to as the Secretary, sub- 
ject to the terms of the Colorado River com- 
pact, is hereby authorized to construct, oper- 
ate, and maintain (1) a related system of 
main conduits and canals, including a main 
canal and pumping plant or plants for di- 
verting and carrying Colorado River water 
from Lake Mead; and (2) such other canals, 
canal improvements, laterals, pumping 
plants, and drainage works as may be re- 
quired to effectuate the purposes of this act. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary shall have the au- 
thority to acquire, by purchase, exchange, 
condemnation, or otherwise, all lands, rights- 
of-way, and other property necessary for 
said purposes: Provided, That, anything 
herein contained to the contrary nothwith- 
standing, the Secretary shall not have the 
authority to condemn established water 
rights or the water to the use of which 
such rights are established, or works used 
or necessary for the storage and delivery of 
such water to the use of which rights are 
established, or the right to substitute or 
exchange water without the consent of the 
holders of rights or those entitled to the 
beneficial use of such waters as may be in- 
volved in the proposed exchange. 

Sec. 3. The estimated cost of the con- 
struction of the said works shall be deter- 
mined by the Secretary. The Secretary shall 
also determine (a) the parts of said esti- 
mated cost that can be properly allocated to 
flood control, navigation, fish and wildlife 
conservation, respectively, and any other 
purposes served by the project which may 
hereafter be made nonreimbursable by law, 
the sums so allocated, together with the 
expenses of operation and maintenance at- 
tributed by him to such purposes, to be 
nonreimbursable, and (b) (1) the part of 
the estimated cost which can properly be 
allocated to irrigation and probably be re- 
turned to the United States in net revenues 
from the delivery of water for irrigation pur- 
poses; (2) the part of the estimated cost 
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which can properly be allocated to irrigation 
and probably be returned to the United 
States by revenues derived from sources 
other than the delivery of water for irriga- 
tion purposes; (3) the part of the estimated 
cost which can properly be allocated to mu- 
nicipal water supply and probably be re- 
turned to the United States; (4) the part 
of the estimated cost which can properly be 
allocated for industrial purposes and prob- 
ably be returned to the United States; and 
(5) the part of the estimated cost which can 
properly be allocated to water supply for 
mining or other miscellaneous purposes and 
probably be returned to the United States. 
Before any construction work is done or 


` contracted for, the Secretary shall first de- 


termine that costs allocated to municipal 
water supply, irrigation, industrial, mining, 
or other miscellaneous purposes as herein 
provided will probably be returned to the 
United States: Provided, That the repayment 
period for costs so allocated shall be such 
reasonable period of years, but in no event 
to exceed 75 years, as may be determined by 
the Secretary. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary is authorized to sup- 
ply water for municipal, domestic, irriga- 
tion, industrial and mining purposes in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this act and 
the Federal reclamation laws. 

Sec. 5. Contracts for the delivery of water 
for irrigation purposes shall provide for the 
delivery of such water at an identical price 
per acre-foot at the several points of deliv- 
ery of water from the main canals and con- 
duits herein authorized, and from such 
other points of delivery as the Secretary 
may designate. Such contracts shall, be 
made with the State of Nevada, or with 
persons, firms, public or private corpora- 
tions, irrigation, mining, industrial or other 
districts, municipal or other political sub- 
divisions thereof, in accordance with the 
reclamation law. No person shall have or 
be entitled to have the use for any purpose 
of any water delivered hereunder except by 
contract made as herein stated. 

Src. 6. The works provided for by the first 
section of this act shall be used: First, for 
irrigation and domestic uses; and second, 
for industrial and mining purposes, and 
satisfaction of present perfected water 
rights. The title to all works herein au- 
thorized shall remain in the United States 
until transferred to municipal, irrigation, 
industrial or mining districts, as provided or 
may hereinafter be provided by Federal rec- 
lamation law, and the United States shall 
until otherwise provided by law control, 
manage, and operate the same: Provided, 
That the Secretary may, in his discretion, 
enter into arrangements for the operation 
or use of a unit or units of said works with 
the State of Nevada, or any irrigation dis- 
trict, reclamation project, industrial or min- 
ing district organized under State law, or 
other subdivision or agency thereof. 

Src. 7. The rights of the United States in 
and to the waters of the Colorado River and 
its tributaries for the use of which the 
works herein authorized are incidental, con- 
venient, or necessary as well as the rights 
of those claiming under the United States 
shall be subject to and controlled by the 
Colorado River compact. 

Sec. 8, The United States in constructing, 
managing, and operating the works herein 
authorized, including the appropriation, de- 
livery, and use of water for irrigation, do- 
mestic, industrial, mining, or other uses, and 
all users of water thus delivered and all 
users and appropriators of water carried by 
said canals, including all permittees, li- 
censees, and contractees of the United States, 
or any of its agencies, shall observe and be 
subject to and controlled, anything to the 
contrary herein notwithstanding, by the 
terms of the Colorado River compact and py 
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the laws of the State of Nevada governing 
water rights wherever the same may be 
applicable. 

Sec. 9. Nothing herein shall be construed 
as modifying or affecting any of the pro- 
visions of the treaty between the United 
States of America and the United Mexican 
States sigued at Washington, D. C., February 
3, 1944, relating to the utilization of the 
waters of the Colorado River and other 
rivers as amended and supplemented by the 
protocol dated November 14, 1944, and the 
understanding recited in the Senate resolu- 
tion of April 18, 1945, advising and consent- 
ing to ratification thereof. 

Src. 10. This act shall be deemed a sup- 
plement to the reclamation law, which said 
reclamation law shall govern the construc- 
tion, operation, and management of the 
works herein authorized except as otherwise 
herein provided. 

Sec. 11. Nothing herein shall be construed 
as interfering with such rights as the State 
of Nevada or any other State now has either 
to the waters within its borders or to adopt 
such policies and enact such laws as it may 
deem necessary with respect to the appropri- 
ation, control, and use of waters within its 
borders, except as modified by the Colorado 
River compact or any other interstate agree- 
ment. 

Sec. 12. If any State or States within 6 
months after the effective date of this act 
shall begin a suit or suits in the Supreme 
Court of the United States to determine the 
right to the use of water for diversion from 
the main stream of the Colorado River 
through pumping plants and necessary works 
to be constructed pursuant to this act for 
beneficial consumptive use in Nevada, and 
to adjudicate claims of right asserted by 
such State or States or by any other State or 
States, under the Colorado River compact, 
the Boulder Canyon Project Act (45 Stat. 
1057, the California Self-Limitation Act 
(Cal. Stat. 1929, ch. 16`, and the Boulder 
Canyon Project Adjustment Act (54 Stat. 
774), consent is hereby given to the joinder 
of the United States of America as a party 
in such action or actions. Any State of the 
Colorado River Basin may intervene or be 
impleaded in such suit or suits. Any such 
claims of right affected by the project herein 
authorized and asserted by any defendant 
State, impleaded State, or intervening State 
under said compact and statutes, or by the 
United States may be adjudicated in such 
action. In any such suit or suits process 
directed against the United States shall be 
served upon the Attorney General of the 
United States. 

Sec. 13. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any moneys in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such 
sums as may be necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this act: Provided, That no 
moneys appropriated under the authority 
of this act shall be expended for the con- 
struction of works authorized by this act 
which are required solely for the purpose 
of diverting, transporting, and delivering 
water from Lake Mead and tributaries, or the 
main stream of the Colorado River for bene- 
ficial consumptive use in Nevada, during the 
period of 6 months after the enactment of 
this act and during the pendency of any suit 
or suits in which the United States shal’ be 
joined as a party under and by virtue of the 
consent granted in section 12 of this act. 
The pendency of a motion for leave to file a 
bill of complaint shall be considered pen- 
dency of a suit or suits for the purposes of 
this act. 

Src. 14. Project No. 5 contains a total of 
60,000 acres in the following three areas: 

Areas No. 13, 14, 15: 60,000 acres including 
bottom and bench land in the vicinity of 
Davis Dam to be irrigated from the Colorado 
River. 
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Sec, 15. Construction shall not commence, 
and no contracts therefor shall be entered 
into, on any portion of the project hereby 
authorized, if a Federal agency having juris- 
ciction over the allocation of materials and 
labor, or either, finds that the materials and 
labor, or either, necessary for the construc- 
tion of the project are needed for national 
defense and by appropriate general regula- 
tion, order or otherwise suspends or prohibits 
their use for construction of the project 
hereby authorized, until such suspension or 
prohibition is rescinded or expires or control 
over the allocation of such materials or labor 
is no longer exercised. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, the 
lands involved in these projects would be 
irrigated from Lake Mead or its tribu- 
taries. Of course, Lake Mead is formed 
by Hoover Dam. The No. 5 project would 
be irrigated from water which would be 
taken from the lake formed by Davis 
Dam 


THE ENGINEERING COMMITTEE 


Mr. President, on March 1, 1935, the 
engineering committee appointed by the 
Colorado River Conference rendered its 
report in Salt Lake City, Utah. The re- 
port consisted of an analysis of the water 
commitments on the Colorado River, and 
included a summary of the E. B. Debler 
report of December 1934. 

The report assumed a total consump- 
tive beneficial use of 900,000 acre-feet in 
the State of Nevada, based upon their 
examination and computations at that 
time. The members of the engineering 
committee included myself, then State 
engineer of Nevada; Edward Hyatt, State 
engineer of California; and M. G. Hin- 
derlider, State engineer of Colorado. All 
three of these engineers had represented 
their respective States in the Colorado 
River negotiations for 8 or 10 years, and 
were entirely familiar with all existing 
reports and investigations, and, in fact, 
had themselves, over that period of time, 
made personal investigations and exam- 
inations over the entire seven-State area 
drained by the Colorado River stream 
system. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Recor as a part of 
my remarks the report submitted by the 
engineering committee to the Colorado 
River Conference in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, on March 1, 1935, recommending 
that 900,000 acre-feet of water be allo- 
cated to the State of Nevada for bene- 
ficial consumptive use out of the Colo- 
rado River. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PRELIMINARY REPORT OF THE ENGINEERING 
COMMITTEE APPOINTED BY COLORADO RIVER 
CONFERENCE IN SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, 
MARCH 1, 1935 
A study of the water ultimately available 

in the lower basin of the Colorado River in- 

cluding all tributaries, based on the report 
of E. B. Debler, December 1934; analysis of 
commitments thereon; and an assumed dis- 
tribution thereof. 

ASSUMPTIONS 

1. Consumptive use of 7,500,000 acre-feet 
annually in the upper basin as apportioned 
by the Colorado River compact. 

2. Complete reservoir development in 


lower basin as set forth in the Debler report, 
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3. That Mexico will be allocated 750,000 
acre-feet annually, 


I. Ultimate usable water supply in acre-feet 
1. Net supply for use from main 


stream below Boulder Dam 8,370,000 
2. Net supply for use from Gila 
A ip RE E E O, 2, 259, 000 
3. Net supply available for lower 
basin use above Boulder 
bos et a E C E 240, 000 
4, Waste crossing International 
Boundary and usable in 
A A E PAE E N aA RE 200, 000 
Tote SREB EA SENESE EANA AEEA 11, 069, 000 


Nore.—Items (1) and (2) are exclusive of 
waste into Mexico. 


II. Present commitments on lower basin 
supply (including total Gila River, vested 
rights and contracts) 

1. Arizona—total of Gila River... 2, 259, 000 

Vested in Colorado River 

below Boulder Dam..... 600, 000 

2. California contracts 5, 362, 000 
3. Present lower basin uses above 
Boulder Dam in Arizona, 
Nevada, New Mexico, and 


Total . 8, 311, 000 


III. Assumed distribution—additional 
assumptions 


(a) Use in Arizona, Nevada, New 


Mexico, and Utah above 
Boulder Dam o 2 240, 000 
(b) Total use by Nevada = 900, 000 
(e) Allocation to Mexlco——— 750, 000 

DISTRIBUTION 

1, Arizona: f 
(a) Gila River 2, 259, 000 

(b) Rights below Boulder 
DU = 00, 000 

(c) Total above Boulder 
898 30, 000 

(d) Remaining water in 
Seam eae ose 1988, 000 
3, 877, 000 
2. California contracts 56. 362, 000 

3. Nevada: 

(a) Above Boulder Dam 30, 000 

(b) Balance of proposed 
S 870, 000 
900, 000 

4. New Mexico above Boulder 
yo ed SBE = 30, 000 
5. Utah above Boulder Dam 150, 000 
6. Republic of Mexico........... 750, 000 
11, 069, 000 


AVAILABLE TO ARIZONA FROM MAIN STREAM OF 
COLORADO RIVER 


Present uses from Colorado River 


below Boulder Dam 600, 000 
Assumed ultimate uses above 
Boulder Dam 30, 000 
Remaining water below Boulder 
DRS sie reas SE es 988, 000 
7 - 1,618,000 


1 Total available quantity for use in lower 
basin less allocations, contracts, and assumed 
distributions. s 

REMARKS 


1. It is herein understood that water used 
or to be used above Boulder Dam as above 
listed, is assumed to come from tributaries 
of the main stream of the Colorado River, 
The Nevada contract for water deliveries 
proposed to the Secretary of the Interior for 
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900,000 acre-feet, includes both present and 
proposed uses. 

2. It is assumed that the water used by 
New Mexico from the Gila River is included 
in the Gila River commitments. 

3. It is also assumed that Utah will use 
150,000 acre-feet of the 240,000 acre-feet of 
the lower basin water to be used above 
Boulder Dam, as determined by the Debler 
report. If as indicated by Utah, that State 
may require a total of 300,000 acre-feet, the 
additional amount must be deducted from 
the net supply listed as available for use 
below Boulder Dam. 

4. It is not necessarily assumed that all 
members of the Commission agree in all 
particulars to the accuracy of the Debler 
report, but this report is a preliminary an- 
alysis of the water supply available for use in 
the Lower Basin, based on that document. 

EDWARD HYATT. 

M. G. HINDERLIDER, 

GEO. W. MALONE. 
SaLT LAKE CITY, UTAH, March 1, 1935, 


ONLY OFFICIAL REPORT OF ENGINEERS OF THE 
AREA 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, the en- 
gineering report made for the Colorado 
River Conference by the three State en- 
gineers of California, Colorado, and 
Nevada was the first and only report by 
an oficial engineers’ committee of the 
area. 


ESTIMATES POWER AND WATER USE CONSERVATIVE 


Mr. President, all reports on the fu- 
ture use of both power and water made 
over the years of controversy on the Col- 
orado River have been proved conserva- 
tive through experience over subsequent 
years. There is good reason to expect 
that the estimate of 900,000 acre-feet of 
water for benficial consumptive use in 
the State of Nevada will also prove con- 
servative. 


WAR THREAT AGGRAVATING WATER SUPPLY 


The Korean War and the threat of a 
third world war are aggravating the 
short water supply in southern Nevada, 
especially in the Boulder City, Hender- 
son, and Las Veges areas, which are the 
centers of population, and in the Muddy 
River areas, where vegetables, dairy 
products, and other food supplies are 
produced for those cities. 


MODERATE PUMP LIFT 


The pump lift for the water to be used 
in connection with the proposed projects 
is estimated to be from 25 feet to a max- 
imum of 850 feet. Mr. President, no 
other works are necessary, except pump- 
ing plants and the necessary pipe lines, 
in connection with those plants, to 
transport the water to the areas men- 
tioned. These areas are shown on an ac- 
companying map which will be available 
to the committee to which these bills will 
be referred, namely, the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, 


ELEVATION AND CLIMATS 


The land lies in an area at a maxi- 
mum of 2,000 feet above sea level, where 
frost is almost unknown, and where the 
sun shines 360 days per year. Power 
transmission lines are already con- 
structed and available for the most part 
either actually crossing the proposed ir- 
rigation areas or adjacent to them. For 
purposes of comparison, Mr. President, 
let me say that the high-water mark of 
Lake Mead, which is formed by the 
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Hoover Dam, is 1,229 feet above sea 
level. 


UNITED STATES CAN SHOUT SELF INTO 
WAR ON CHINA ISSUE—ARTICLE BY 
WILLIAM R. MATHEWS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to read into the Rrecorp an 
article entitled “United States Can Shout 
Self Into War on China Issue,” written 
by William R. Mathews and published in 
the Arizona Daily Star, April 8, 1951, 
The headline of Mr. Mathews’ interest- 
ing story says, “United States can shout 
self into war on China issue.” Mr. 
Mathews is a veteran of World War I, a 
man who has traveled extensively 
throughout the world and who has made 
a study of world conditions. He con- 
tinues: 


MARTIN'S PLEA FOR USE OF CHIANG’S ARMY 
EXAMPLE OF RECKLESS TALK 


Representative JOSEPH Martin's Lincoln 
Day address, urging that we use Chiang 
Kai-shek’s troops in Korea, or in an invasion 
of the Chinese mainland, is frightening in 
its implications. Coming so quickly after 
Governor Dewey’s demand for a 100-division 
Army and total mobilization, it shows how, 
if we Americans fail to keep cool heads, we 
can literally shout ourselves into a war in 
the Pacific as well as in the Atlantic. 

Despite General MacArthur's public ap- 
proval of Mr. Manrix's recommendations, I 
shudder to think of the consequences of such 
a policy. 

Any appraisal of China must now recognize 
that China has entered the terror phase of a 
revolution as genuine as the French revolu- 
tion of 1793. China is controlled by a well- 
trained, thoroughly professional group of de- 
vout Marxian revolutionists, who have been 
taught that war is necessary and desirable to 
promote # evolution, and that terror is an 
indispensable political instrument. 


WILL COURT WAR 


That is the situation in China today. War 
will be courted rather than avoided, and 
Moscow will not object to the bogging down 
of Amercan strength in the great swamp of 
China. 

An attack on China would be a godsend to 
the Peiping revolution. It would arouse the 
basic patriotism of the Chinese in defense of 
the revolt just as did Allied intervention in 
the French revolution of 1793 and in the 
Russian revolt of 1918-20. 

The chances are that Peiping will deliber- 
ately seek to prolong the Korean war. It can 
afford to sacrifice Chinese manpower for sev- 
eral years. It could welcome another year of 
war. It could welcome intervention by the 
Nationalists as confirmation of what Lenin 
taught as a basic Communist doctrine, as ir- 
refutable proof that the demise of the 
capitalistic powers is in progress. 

SUPPORTS RED STRATEGY 


The Soviet Union can be counted upon to 
encourage that belief to trap us into com- 
mitting more and more of our strength in 
Asia, where a war cannot bring a political 
decision against communism, and where it 
would not be necessary for Moscow to com- 
mit its own military strength, The Soviet 
Union will be willing to fight this war to 
the last Chinese and American, 

If we use Chinese Nationalists in Korea, 
we will be drawn into a hopeless war in 
China. Chiang's Government would have 
good reason to ask our aid in invading the 
mainland. First, it would be air and sea 
support; then, as the invasion bogged down, 
staff help and, finally, American troops. 

This is first-hand information. At two 
widely separated points in the Orient in 1949 
I heard important Nationalist officials de- 
clare, “Only another world war can save us,” 
The Communists had just taken Shanghai. 
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SEEK UNITED STATES INVOLVEMENT 

In June 1950, a week before the war began, 
on a plane between Tokyo and Seoul, my 
seatmate, an American civilian who had just 
come from Formosa, told me of the prepara- 
tions there for an early Nationalist invasion 
of the mainland and of the retired Ameri- 
can generals and admirals who were acting 
as advisers. 

“Of courre, we Americans will have to pro- 
vide sea and air protection,” he said cn- 
thusiastically. 

The President’s declaration of June 27, 
when he announced neutralization of For- 
mosa as a job for the Seventh Fleet, was a 
wise and necessary precaution to keep the 
war from spreading. 

From American military and naval officers 
who served on Chiang Kai-shek’s staff, I have 
heard of Chiang’s military incompetency, 
and of Eis uncompromising resentment 
against anyone who dares to advise him 
contrary tc his impulsive wishes. 


CHINA MANIIOOD BANKRUPT 


I saw Canton and Hong Kong a few weeks 
before the Red armies took Canton. I was 
aghast at the complete bankruptcy of Chi- 
nese manhood. Only after a long period of 
years of guerrilla warfare can the Communist 
regime be successfully challenged by anti- 
Communist Chinese forces. 

When that time comes, it behooves Ameri- 
cans to realize that any government of China, 
for a century to come, must in order to hold 
tre respect of its people, be antiforeign. It 
has to have someone on whom to place blame 
for its own inabiliti 3 to meet the gigantic 
problems China faces, 

Another factor of the use of Chinese 
troops in large numbers in Korea is the pos- 
sibility of desertion to the Communists. Any 
military commander who does not take that 
into consideration will be woefully blind: 
If they should remain loyal, from where will 
come replacements as the battles consume 
the first contingents? 


MAC ARTHUR’S 1949 VIEWS 


Although General MacArthur has endorsed 
the principle of America’s committing her 
strength to a war against communism in 
Asia, I can cite from a personal conversation 
I had with him in his office in Tokyo, in 1949, 
some significant advice. Said he, in explain- 
ing America’s role as a Pacific power, as he 
took a pointer to a map of the Western 
Pacific: 

“From this line of the Aleutians, Japan, 
the Bonins, the Ryukyus, and the Philip- 
pines, we can with our air and sea power, 
break up an amphibious attack that might 
depart from the Asiatic mainland; and we 
can, with our atomic bombs destroy the cities 
upon which those attacks must be based,” 

That is a wise base for our policy in the 
Western Pacific. If we allow ourselves to be 
drawn into a war in China, we will not win 
it militarily or politically. We will exhaust 
ourselves; we will not harm the source of 
communism; we will allow the Soviet Union 
to grow so strong that it can choose its own 
time to march west in Europe. 

I write this as an editor who vigorously 
supported the Chinese Nationalists, who 
warned of the impossibility and danger of 
attempting to form a coalition government 
with Communists, but who today believes 
wars should be localized rather than turned 
irto hopeless crusades for unlimited objec- 
tives impossible of attainment. 


Mr. President, I think the Senate may 
well read Mr. Mathews’ article, which is 
so well written. We have had a great 
deal of talk here today urging the send- 
ing of a committee to the Far East to 
interview General MacArthur, I have 
been asked several times about my posi- 
tion on this matter. I want to say that 
I am one of those who believe that the 
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legislative establishment has neither the 
constitutional authority nor the military 
training and experience to plan military 
strategy or to deploy troops. The ab- 
surd lengths to which we can be led if 
we deviate from such a sound policy has 
been frequently demonstrated in debates 
on the Senate floor, the most recent 
example being that on some of the 
amendments on the troops-to-Europe 
resolution, The time alone consumed in 
the recent debate proves how tragic this 
could be; while Congress would be talk- 
ing, our men might be dying. 

Before expressing any opinion on the 
proposed resolution, I would want to 
have the judgment of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff as to what the effect of such 
a conference with a subordinate com- 
mander in the field would have on the 
actual military conduct of the Korean 
fighting; what the psychological effect 
would be on our allies, as well as on the 
Communist forces, who undoubtedly will 
hail this as a sign of dissension. 

More than that, I would find it hard 
to believe that General MacArthur him- 
self—a man steeped in military tradition 
and conscious of our constitutional his- 
tory that the civilian arm and not the 
military, makes policy—would approve 
the idea of Congress conferring with and 
attempting to direct. military tactics. I 
would think he would regard this as a 
move likely to produce great mischief. 

Mr. MALONE. I should like to ask 
the Senator a cuestion. Is the Senator 
aware of the fact that through Hong 
Kong and Singapore, through Marshall 
plan nations, steel, tin, and rubber are 
still finding their way into Communist 
China? 

Mr. McFARLAND. From where? 

Mr. MALONE. From Hong Kong. I 
do not have the quotation here, but I 
shall ask unanimous consent 

Mr. McFARLAND. If the Senator has 
any proof 

Mr. MALONE, I inserted it on March 
21) 

Mr. McFARLAND. If the Senator 
has proved it, that is the Senator’s state- 
ment. But it is not coming through any 
action of the United States of America, 

Mr. MALONE. Unfortunately, we do 
not produce any tin; but the tin that 
we should be receiving is now going to 
Communist China. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Possibly many of 
the things we should now be receiving 
are going to Communist nations and 
will continue to do so if we keep on 
trying to run the military, the diplo- 
matic, the executive and everything else 
from the floor of the Senate. In my 
judgment, we have all we can do to run 
our own legislative business. 

Mr. MALONE. Iam not trying to run 
anyone’s business, but I should like to 
have the Senator know that the junior 
Senator from Nevada placed in the 
Record, on March 21, a list of 96 trade 
treaties, all of which had been brought 
up to date. The Marshall plan countries 
are selling munitions of war and the ma- 
terials necessary to consolidate Rus- 
sia’s gains in Eastern Europe. 

MILITARY AND ECONOMIC PACTS OF ENGLAND 
AND FRANCE WITH RUSSIA 


England and France have separate 
military and economic pacts with Rus- 
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sia which are in good standing and which 
will run to 15 years from today. There 
has been no move on the part of England, 
France, or our State Department to can- 
cel these pacts. They read startlingly 
like the North Atlantic Pact. Would the 
Senator like to comment on where we 
stand with reference to that subject? 

Mr. McFARLAND. The Senator’s in- 
formation with respect to shipments to 
China is not the same as mine. If he 
wants to make a speech I shall sit down 
and let the him make such speech as he 
desires. My information is that a 
painstaking effort has been made, largely 
successful, to stop the shipment of cer- 
tain supplies which are valuable to Com- 
munist China. If the Senator has in- 
formation to the contrary that he wants 
to give to the Senate, let him give it. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I re- 
peat that supplies of tin, rubber, and 
steel are still going to Communist China 
from Hong Kong and other sources. In 
order to bring the matter up to date, 
I ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Recorp at this point an excerpt from my 
March 21, 1951, address to the Senate, 
with specific reference to the material 
being shipped, and including specific 
quotations from two paragraphs in each 
of the economic and military pacts 
which England and France now have, in 
good standing, with Russia. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Russta Is BIDDING HIGH ON WORLD MARKETS 

Last year the Russians received 64,694 tons 
of Malayan rubber by the end of October 
1950, a 10-month period. This resented 
an increase of more than 1,000 ton over en- 
tire 1949 shipments, according to statement 
issued by British Board of Trade President 
Harold Wilson. Wilson also disclosed that 
Malayan rubber exports to Red China to- 
taled 16,462 tons in November and December 
1950. 

The United States took 34 percent of Ma- 
layan rubber and 70 percent of tin in 1950. 
The prices that have risen were based on 
the fancy prices Communist countries were 
willing to pay, so if the United States stops 
buying Malayan tin, tin as a strategic mate- 
rial will be bought by Russia and Red China. 

Malayan rubber shipments to China and 
Hong Kong have more than doubled—they 
totaled 83,000 tons in 1950 against 30,000 
tons in 1949. 

Czechoslovakia doubled her tonnage of 
rubber imported in 1950 against 1949. 

Two Australian warships were bought by 
Chinese Reds. This was done in February of 
this year. They were two British-made cor- 
vets about as big as American destroyer es- 
corts. They are now lying in Pearl River 
just below the city of Canton. They had 
been declared surplus by the Australian 
Navy and were acquired by private parties 
who were Communist intermediaries. 

According to a report issued by the United 
States Department of Commerce, the So- 
viets are snapping up all raw materials and 
machinery they can lay their hands on from 
the-West. The tempo of their buying has 
increased sharply during the past year. The 
principal suppliers are Great Britain and 
Belgium in that order, and principal sup- 
plies are rubber, tin, wool, copper, cotton, 
industrial machinery, and tools. 

THE WEST IS STILL ARMING RUSSIA 

Russian imports of natural rubber before 
‘World War II averaged 35,000 tons a year. In 
1950 they bought directly about 85,000 tons, 
most of it from British Malaya. In addi- 
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tion, 38,000 tons of Malayan rubber went to 
China, and 44,000 tons to British Hong Kong 
to be transshipped to the Soviet Union. 
Another 22,000 tons went to Eastern Ger- 
many, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary. China 
has no way of using rubber in manufactur- 
ing, so for 1950, 189,000 tons went to Russian 
industries as against 35,000 tons in a normal 
prewar year. 

Russia also took 42,500,000 pounds of wool 
in 1950 and 2,000,000 pounds of cotton, 700 
tons of tin. Practically all of this from 
British and Commonwealth sources. 

Little Czechoslovakia got 13,127 tons of 
copper from Belgian Congo in 1950; 17,000 
tons of zinc, 1,100 tons of lead, all from 
Belgium. 

The Belgians sold Russia more than 
$8,000,000 worth of machinery and machine 
tools and equipment in 1950. 

The British shipped $28,000,000 of ma- 
chinery and machine tools to the Soviet 
Union in 1950. 

Vast quantities of steel and steel scrap 
have been sent to the Soviet Union through 
Germany, and through Hong Kong to China. 

WE ARE MAKING ALL THE SACRIFICES 

Our military spending for the 1951 calendar 
year is expected to reach $40,000,000,000 and 
in 1952, $53,000,000,000. This will represent 
probably 28 percent of our national income 
and if we were to add to it other indirect 
figures which are going into the support of 
European economy, the figures would prob- 
ably be 33½ percent. 

“Defense in the Cold War,” issued by the 
study group of the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs gives percentage on defense 
expenditures of Europe in 1949 and 1950 
as expressed in percentages of national in- 
come, The highest is the United King- 
dom with 7.4 percent. The lowest is Den- 
mark with 1.9 percent. Others are Norway, 
2.5 percent; Belgium, 2.5 percent; Italy, 3.8 
percent; and France, 5 percent. I do not 
have the new European figures, but they 
cannot be much more, and do not approach 
our new percentages. Even then, most for- 
eign outlays for defense are connected with 
European adventures in protecting their 
colonial interests and not in protecting 
Europe. 

NONAGGRESSION PACTS WITH ECONOMIC AND 
POLITICAL CLAUSES STILL IN EFFECT 


Mr. President, I want to note here that 
both England and France have separate 
economic and military pacts with Russia, 
In March 1949 I put both of these treaties, 
these pacts with Russia, into the RECORD, 
They are nonaggression pacts, military and 
economic pacts. I refer only to the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, where they are included. 
But I want to quote briefly some articles 
included in these treaties, each one of them 
practically the same in language. The one 
with France was signed by Molotov and 
Bidault. The one with England was signed 
by Anthony Eden and Molotov. The one 
with England reads: 

“Article 6. The high contracting parties 
agree to render one another all possible eco- 
nomic assistance after the war.” 

Mr. President, these pacts are in full force 
and effect for another 12 years or so, and 
no attempt has been made by either France 
or England to cancel them. 

I read article 7: 

“Each high contracting party undertakes 
not to conclude any alliance and not to take 
part in any coalition directed against the 
other high contracting party.” 


CONFLICT OF ALLIANCES 


Mr. President, when the junior Senator 
from Nevada brought out the existence of 
these pacts in 1949, 2 years ago, at once the 
British and the French denied any conflict 
with the Atlantic Pact, although they read 
startlingly like the Atlantic Pact. Of course, 
our State Department laughed the matter 
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off. They said there was no reason why the 
other nations could not sign a pact with us 
even though they had a similar pact with 
Russia. Since that time we have noticed in 
the press that Russia has been questioning 
regarding these pacts both France and Eng- 
land by reason of the fact that they signed 
a similar pact with us. The Russians have 
said France and England violated their pacts 
with Russia. They have both separately de- 
nied that they intended to violate the pacts 
with Russia. So that up to this date the 
pacts are still in good standing. 

I shall read two articles from the pact be- 
tween France and Russia. Article 5: 

“The high contracting parties undertake 
not to conclude any alliance and not to take 
part in any coalition directed against either 
of the high contracting parties.” 

Article 6: 

“The high contracting parties agree to ren- 
der each other every possible economic as- 
sistance after the war with the view to as- 
sisting and facilitating reconstruction of 
both countries and in order to contribute to 
the cause of world prosperity.” 

Those high-sounding phrases were in- 
cluded in the Atlantic Pact. 


Mr. MALONE. In the pacts between 
England and France and Russia the par- 
ties agree in effect, not to join with any 
other nation in any coalition or activity 
directed against any of the three par- 
ticipating nations. They also agree in 
another paragraph to assist each other 
economically and militarily in any way 
possible. I submit, Mr. President, that 
that is exactly what is being done. The 
record shows it. 


THE COURSE OF ACTION IN KOREA 


Mr. President, we finally figured out a 
course of action—at least, the United 
Nations did; I do not think it was the 
United States Senate; the President 
said the Senate had nothing to do with 
it, and so far, he has proved that to be 
so. Certain information was furnished 
to the United Nations Organization, 
which plays golf and takes week end 
vacations while 60,000 of our boys are 
casualties in the jungles of Korea. We 
have nearly worn out the thirty-eighth 
parallel, going back and forth across it. 
We have destroyed countless numbers of 
the small meager habitations which the 
people had in both North and South 
Korea, and, as a result, we are getting 
ready, as soon as the conflict can be 
stopped, if that can ever be done to in- 
troduce a bill providing twenty or thirty 
billion dollars to rebuild Korea. 


MAC ARTHUR STOPPED 


When our Army finally reached the 
thirty-eighth parallel for the first time, 
we held General MacArthur. there for 
approximately 10 days and allowed the 
enemy to regroup. It was like a football 
game. We allowed the enemy to go into 
a huddle, and we watched them. After 
they had regrouped and had started 
moving troops from China, we allowed 
General MacArthur to go to the north- 
ern boundary of Korea. Then what did 
we do? We denied him the right, which 
has always been the right of any field 
commander since the United States has 
been a nation, when a war is in progress, 
to win the war or come home with his 
troops. He must win it in any way he 
can, under the rules of warfare. But 
we stopped him and said, “You shall not 
Gentroy the industries in Manchuria and 
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in China. You shall not disturb the 
supply lines of the Chinese Reds who are 
bringing supplies up and getting ready 
to murder many more American boys.” 

So we treated it like a football game. 
We watched them in the huddle, and 
then he was expected to stop at the 


scrimmage line. General MacArthur had 


to retreat, Is it not about time we got 
our feet on the ground and figured out 
how we can win a war in Korea, or in 
Europe, or in Iran? Some persons think 
there is considerable significance to the 
movement in Iran with reference to the 
nationalization of oil. 
THE NEXT SPOTS OF AGGRESSION 


Some persons think that may be one 
of the next spots. Some persons believe 
that Indochina may be among the next 
spots, because we are financing the 
French and the British—the French, to 
hold the Indochinese in colonial slavery, 
and England to hold Singapore and the 
Malayan States in colonial slavery with 
no regard for the people themselves in 
those areas. 

Mr. President, I have visited Saigon 
and have been a considerable distance 
around that city, I have also visited 
Singapore and have traveled a consider- 
able distance in the Malayan States. I 
also visited Indonesia. It happens that 
in those countries there is a considerable 
number of persons who are very intelli- 
gent and well educated. There are also 
persons who have established residence 
there over many years. Some have in- 
termarried, as in Indonesia, Singapore, 
and Indochina. They are a part of that 
area, 
if they allowed to do it. The French 
are dominating, through colonial slav- 
ery, the Indochinese as they have done 
for 100 years. We are now making 
enemies faster than any nation can make 
friends in the Far East, in the Mediter- 
ranean area, in Egypt, and in Africa, 
through the system of fostering colonial 
slavery under the guise of keeping down 
communism. 

THE CHINESE NATIONALIST ARMY 


Mr. President, we have surrounded 
Gen. Chiang Kai-shek with our Navy. 
I rather think that he could not whip 
our Navy. He will be there until we 
release him. He has 600,000 Chinese 
troops, who are well trained, we are in- 
formed. They may need a little matériel 
to enable them to put up a good fight. 
In addition, there are perhaps a million 
or so guerrillas on the mainland of 
China. They are actually without arms, 
as we understand arming for war. 

Mr. President, I rode on one of General 
Chennault’s freight planes from Shang- 
hai to Canton. I had a very fine con- 
ference with General Chennault in 1848. 
At that time he said, “Give us the rlanes 
and let our Flying Tigers volunteer and 
come out here.” He showed us on the 
map the airports he could protect wad 
the line at which he could stop the 
Chinese Communists. 

It is a little late for that now, Mr. 
President. It is a little late to stop them 
at the point which the general had 
pointed out on the map. However, they 
can still be stopped by men like Gen- 
eral Chennault, Chiang Kai-shek, and 
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General Li, under him, if we will give 
them free rein and supply them with 
half the armament we are sending to 
Korea for our own boys—and we are not 
sending so very much. In that way the 
situation in China could be turned back 
into the Chinese civil war that has been 
going on there for more than 100 years. 
The administration seems to have ac- 
complished a great thing in the 4 or 5 
years following World War II. The ad- 
ministration has succeeded in turning a 
100-year-old Chinese civil war into a war 
between China and the United States. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
regret very much the statement that has 
been made by the distinguished Senator 
from Nevada. It is the kind of state- 
ment Mr. Matthews was discussing in 
his article which might “shout us into 
war.” 

Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
stand in recess 

Mr. MALONE. T object. I have a few 
words to say. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Kerr in the chair). The motion is not 
debatable. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I withdraw the 
motion. 

Mr, MALONE. Mr. President, what 
do we have in Korea? If we do not have 
a war I should like to have someone ex- 
plain to me how many people it is neces- 
sary to kill in order to have an acknowl- 
edgment that we are at war. We are 
at war. It has never been anything else 
but war. It is certainly no police action. 
It is a misnomer to call it a police action. 
To do so is an insult to the intelligence 
of the mothers and fathers and tax- 
payers of America. 


RECESS TO WEDNESDAY 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
still regret the remarks of the Senator 
from Nevada. 

I move that the Senate stand in recess 
until 12 o’clock noon on Wednesday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 7 
o’clock and 3 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess, the recess being, under the 
order previously entered, until Wednes- 
day, April 11, 1951, at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, APRIL 9, 1951 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. Sam Reeves, pastor, First Bap- 
tist Church, El Dorado, Ark., offered the 
following prayer: 


Our Father and our God, we pray 
Thy blessings upon this legislative body 
of our Government, men called of Thee 
and of the people to serve in this high 
capacity of giving us our laws. May 
these servants and their constituents 
never forget Thee, Thou who hast given 
us law, because Thou hast given us life; 
and may these servants who sit here 
and their people never forget that not 
too far distant from this place lies the 
body of him who is the father of our 
country, not too far distant by yards or 
by years. Grant, we pray, an increase 
of those years which now are enough to 
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have obliterated the blessed memory of 
those knee prints in earth while he was 
here on earth lifting this Nation unto 
Thee in an hour of trial and distress 
and trouble. God forbid that an in- 
crease in the years should ever find this 
body of our people represented here for- 
getting that blessed example and the 
charge from him. 

We pray Thy richest blessings upon 
those who defend this country in this 
hour against any harm, not counting the 
cost, but cherishing the cause. Do Thou 
hold us always close to Thee. Guard, 
guide, and keep us, for we pray it in the 
name of Him whom we call Lord, even 
Christ. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Fri- 
day, April 6, 1951, was read and ap- 
proved. 

UNITED STATES v. PATTERSON 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been subpenaed to appear before the 
District Court of the United States for 
the District of Columbia, to testify on 
April 9, 1951, at 1:45 p. m., and on April 
10, 1951, at 10 a. m., in the case of the 
United States against William L. Patter- 
son, which is a congressional contempt 
proceeding. Under the precedents of 
the House, I am unable to comply with 
these subpenas without the consent of 
the House, the privileges of the House 
being involved. I, therefore, submit the 
matter for the consideration of this 


body. 

Mr. Speaker, I send to the desk the 
subpenas. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will read 
the subpenas. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT Court FOR THE Dis- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA—UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA v. WILLIAM L. PATTERSON, CRIMI- 
NAL No. 1787-50 

To Hon. Cart ALBERT, of Oklahoma, House 

Office Building: 

You are hereby commanded to appear in 
the United States District Court for the 
District of Columbia at United States Court- 
house in the city of Washington, D. C., on 
the 9th day of April 1951 at 1:45 o'clock 
p. m., to testify in the case of the United 
States v. William L. Patterson. 

This subpena is issued on application of 
the defendant. 

[sear] Harry M. Hutt, 

Ulerk. 

By C. J. Rumsey, 

Deputy Clerk. 

UNITED STATES DISTRICT Court ror THE Dis- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA—THE UNITED STATES V. 
as L. PATTERSON, CRIMINAL No, 1787- 


The PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED States to Hon, 
CARL ALBERT, 
United States House of Representatives: 

You are hereby commanded to attend the 
said court on Tuesday, April 10, 1951, at 10 
o'clock a. m., to testify on behalf of the 
United States; and not depart the court 
without leave of the court of district attor- 
ney. 

Witness, the Honorable Bolitha J. Laws, 
chief Judge of said court, this 9th day of 
April A. D. 1951. 

[SEAL] Harry M. Hutt, Clerk. 

By MICHAEL JAMES SULLIVAN, 
Deputy Clerk. 
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Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 183) and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Whereas Representative CARL ALBERT, a 
Member of this House, has been served with 
subpenas to appear as a witness before the 
District Court of the United States for the 
District of Columbia, to testify at 1:45 p. m., 
on the 9th day of April 1951, and at 10 a. m., 
on the 10th day of April 1951, in the case 
of the United States v. William L. Patterson, 
Criminal Docket No. 1787-50; and 

Whereas by the privileges of the House 
no Member is authorized to appear and 
testify, but by order of the House: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That Representative CARL ALBERT 
is authorized to appear in response to the 
subpenas of the District Court of the United 
States for the Distict of Columbia in the 
case of the United States v. William L. Pat- 
terson at such time as when the House is 
not sitting in session; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
submitted to the said court as a respectful 
answer to the subpenas of said court. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS TO THE BILL 
8. 1 


Mr. VINSON asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point and include amendments unani- 
mously adopted by the Committee on 
Armed Services to the bill S. 1, as follows: 


1. On page 37, strike out lines 3 and 4 and 
substitute in lieu thereof the following: 

“(7) The Commission shall, not later than 
6 months following its appointment and con- 
firmation, submit to the Congress legislative 
recommendations which shall include, but 
not be limited to—.” 

2. On page 37, line 18, strike out the words 
“recommendations with respect to.” 

3. On page 38, strike out lines 1 through 
20, inclusive, and substitute in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“(1) the legislative recommendations pro- 
vide for in paragraph (7) shall have been 
enacted with or without amendments into 
law: Provided, That such recommendations 
shall be referred to the Committees on Armed 
Services, and both committees shall, not 
later than the expiration of the first period 
of 45 calendar days of continuous sessions 
of the Congress, following the date on which 
the recommendations provided for in para- 
graph (7) of this subsection are transmitted 
to the Congress, report thereon to their re- 
spective Houses: Provided further, That any 
bill or resolution so reported shall be privi- 
leged and may be called up by any Member 
of either House but shall be subject to 
amendment as if it were not so privileged; 
and.” 

4. On page 39, strike out lines 2 through 
7, inclusive. 


GEN. DOUGLAS MacARTHUR 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maine? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, I read a good 
deal in the papers about a possible 
“crackdown” on General MacArthur. If 
there is such a crackdown, it will afford 
the world a classic example of disciplin- 
ing a man who in his estimates of the 
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Far Eastern situation, has always been 
right, to save the faces of people who at 
least with respect to that situation have 
always been demonstrably wrong. 

If General MacArthur were given a 
free hand in Asia, Chiang Kai-shek’s 
army could go to work, and the Chinese 
Communist tyranny of Mao Tse-tung 
might be overthrown. That would do 
more to enhance the chances of peace in 
Europe than anything that we are likely 
to be able to do for a long time in Europe 
itself. 

The United Nations with the formal 
encouragement of this House declared 
Communist China an aggressor nation. 
Of what use was this declaration if no 
sanctions were to be imposed on the ag- 
gressor? Why should not we blockade 
the Chinese ports? There is no danger 
of all-out war with China if we land no 
troops on Chinese soil. But there is no 
chance of peace in Korea unless the 
United Nations commander is freed from 
his shackles so as to achieve the UN ob- 
jective of a united and independent 
Korea. 

General MacArthur has the confidence 
of our people and in my judgment he has 
the confidence of the majority in the 
Congress. I wish the administration in- 
8 of rebuking him would accept his 
advice. 


GEORGE ALBERT SMITH, EIGHTH PRES- 
IDENT OF THE CHURCH OF JESUS 
CHRIST OF LATTER-DAY SAINTS 


Mrs. BOSONE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Utah? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. BOSONE. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday, April 4, George Albert 
Smith, the eighth president of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day 
Saints, which most of you know as the 
Mormon Church, died at his home in 
Salt Lake City. He passed away on the 
evening of his eighty-first birthday. 

In the death of President Smith, the 
world lost a great Christian gentleman 
and the leader of a great people. The 
church over which he presided has more 
than a million members, and a far-flung 
organization which has representatives 
and meeting places throughout this 
country and in many foreign lands. 

He, himself, was the product of an il- 
lustrious ancestry. His early forbears 
arrived in America on the Mayflower, 
and his later forebears were among the 
1847 Utah pioneers, that sturdy band of 
men and women who dared the desert 
and wilderness to establish an inter- 
mountain empire. 

I rejoice that President George Albert 
Smith was born and lived. Throughout 
his life he was a tremendous inspiration 
for good. It is impossible to measure the 
impact of his Christian spirit upon his 
church and upon his State, and his in- 
fluence spread far beyond the confines 
of both. He was, for example, one of the 
founders of the Boy Scouts of America, 
and an ardent worker throughout his 
life in that organization. 
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I was a most fortunate person in that 
George Albert Smith was my very close 
friend, and I knew him for the gifted 
and devoted person he was, and felt the 
full force of his humility, sweetness, and 
unselfishness. My life was vastly en- 
riched by knowing him, and it is with 
deep gratitude that I pay tribute to him 
here today. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. PRICE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House today for 
10 minutes, following any special orders 
heretofore entered. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA BUSINESS 


The SPEAKER. This is District of 
Columbia Day. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from South Carolina 
(Mr. McMrttan], chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 


COMMISSIONERS TO APPOINT CIVIL 
DEFENSE DIRECTOR 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, I call up the bill (H. R. 
3297) to authorize the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia to appoint 
a member of the Metropolitan Police 
Department or a member of the Fire De- 
partment of the District of Columbia as 
Director of the District Office of Civil 
Defense, and for other purposes, and 
ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
considered im the House as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Commission- 
ers of the District of Columbia are author- 
ized to appoint a member of the Metropol- 
itan Police Department or a member of the 
Fire Department of the District of Colum- 
bia to the position of Director of the Office 
of Civil Defense for the District of Colum- 
bia with the pay and salary provided by law 
for the position chargeable to the appro- 
priation for the Office of Civil Defense for 
the District of Columbia: Provided, That 
during the tenure of his appointment such 
member so appointed shall be deemed to be 
a member of such Police Department or such 
Fire Department, as the case may be, for 
all purposes of rank, seniority, allowances, 
privileges, and benefits, including retire- 
ment and disability benefits under the pro- 
visions of section 2 of the act approved 
September 1, 1916 (38 Stat. 718), as 
amended, to the same extent as though the 
appointment had not been made, and at 
the termination of such appointment he 
shall be entitled to resume his status within 
the Metropolitan Police Department or the 
Fire Department, as the case may be, which 
shall include any promotion in rank to 
which he may have become entitled: Pro- 
vided further, That retirement and disa- 
bility benefits and salary deductions shall 
be based on the salary of the rank or posi- 
tion held in the Metropolitan Police De- 
partment or the Fire Department, as the 
case may be, prior to his appointment as 
Director of the Office of Civil Defense or 
the salary of the position or rank he would 
have attained in the Metropolitan Police 
Department or in the Fire Department, had 
his appointment as Director of the Office 
of Civil Defense not been made, whichever 
is greater: And provided further, That 
should such member, while serving as Di- 
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rector of the Office of Civil Defense for the 
District of Columbia, elect to retire under 
the provisions of the Civil Service Retire- 
ment and Disability Act approved May 29, 
1930, as amended, he may withdraw the re- 
tirement funds deposited in accordance with 
the provisions of section 12 of such act 
approved September 1, 1916, as amended. 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this bill is to permit the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to 
appoint a member of the Metropolitan 
Police Department or a member of the 
Fire Department of the District of Co- 
lumbia as Director of the District Office 
of Civil Defense. 

Public Law 686 of the Eighty-first 
Congress, approved August 11, 1950, au- 
thorized the establishment in the District 
government of an Office of Civil Defense. 
That law also provided for a director of 
such Office. It is felt that the position as 
Director of the Office of Civil Defense 
requires that the incumbent be a person 
with an intimate knowledge of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and its affairs. Since 
the Director of the Office of Civil De- 
fense would have a large measure of con- 
trol of emergency operations during a 
disaster, an officer of the police or fire 
departments is best equipped by back- 
ground and t-aining for such position. 

If this legisletion is enacted the Di- 
rector of the Office of Civil Defense would 
be paid with the salary provided by law 
for that position chargeable to the ap- 
propriation for the Office of Civil Defense 
for the District of Columbia. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


DAYLIGHT SAVING TIME IN THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, I call up the bill (H, R. 
2612) to authorize the Soard of Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to 
establish daylight saving time in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and ask unanimous 
consent that the bill be considered in the 
House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Board of Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia is 
authorized to advance the standard time ap- 
plicable to the District 1 hour for the period 
commencing not earlier than the last Sunday 
of April 1951 and ending not later than the 
last Sunday of September 1951. Any such 
time established by the Commissioners under 
the authority of this act shall, during the 
period of the year for which it is applicable, 


be the standard time for the District of 
Columbia. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 


er, I make the point of order that a 
quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 
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The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 24] 
Allen, La. Fogarty Morano 
Anfuso Fulton Morgan 
Armstrong Gamble Morton 
Bakewell Gillette Murray, Wis. 
Barden Gore O’Konski 
Barrett Gossett O'Neill 
Bentsen Granahan Philbin 
Boykin Gwinn Powell 
Buchanan Hall, Reams 
Butler Leonard W. Redden , 
Camp Hand Rivers 
Carnahan Hardy Robeson 
Chatham Hart Roosevelt 
Chenoweth Hébert Sabath 
Chudoft Herlong Scott, Hardie 
Combs Hill Scott, 
Cooley Holifield Hugh D., Jr, 
Corbett Jensen Secrest 
Coudert Kennedy Sieminski 
Dawson Kersten, Wis. Spence 
DeGraffenried King Teague 
Dingell Kirwan Tollefson 
Dolliver Latham Towe 
Donohue Lesinski Weichel 
Dorn McGrath Welch 
Durham McKinnon Whitaker 
Elliott Mansfield Wickersham 
Engle Miller, Calif. Wigglesworth 
Fallon Miller, Md Wood, Ga. 
Fine Miller, N. Y. Woodruff 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call, 345 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
at 11 o’clock a. m. tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi (at the 
request of Mr. COLMER) was given per- 
mission to address the House for 15 min- 
utesh today following the legislative pro- 
gram and any special orders heretofore 
entered. 


DAYLIGHT SAVING TIME IN THE DISTRICT 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, the purpose of this bill 
is to authorize the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia to advance stand- 
ard time one hour for the period be- 
ginning not earlier than the last Sun- 
day of April 1951, and ending not later 
than the last Sunday of September 1951. 

The reason for this bill is that several 
of the large cities of the country have al- 
ready gone on daylight saving time, and 
they think that the District of Columbia 
should follow in their tracks. Personally, 
I have always opposed daylight saving 
time because of the fact that I do not 
think it saves any time, but if the ma- 
jority of the people in the District of 
Columbia feel they want daylight saving 
time, I do not have any objection. 

LET'S PASS THE DAYLIGHT SAVING BILL 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Speaker, this is the same bill that 
we have had up year after year. I do 
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not think any time ought to be spent 
on explaining this bill because every 
Member of this House, as well as most 
of the people of the country, understand 
the purposes of it, and also the fact 
that most of the large cities of this 
country, and many, many of these small- 
er communities have daylight-saving 
time every summer. The main purpose 
is, of course, to give the wage earners, 
the people who work in offices and in 
factories, an additional hour of day- 
light. It is somewhat surprising that 
there is opposition but, of course, we 
have to recognize that there is. 

WHAT DO THE PEOPLE OF WASHINGTON WANT? 


We have had this question up, as I 
say, time after time. The controlling 
factor, it seems to me, in any legisla- 
tion dealing with any community—and 
we are dealing now with the District 
of Columbia—is: What do the people of 
the District want? We should not come 
here and bring in the prejudices and 
the feelings of our people in our own 
districts back home and foist them on 
the people of the District. What we 
should do is to find out what the people 
of the District of Columbia want. Now, 
we found that out years ago. Polls 
have been taken year after year by the 
newspapers. I might point out that 
this is not mandatory legislation. This 
simply gives the Commissioners the right 
to impose it if they want to. They have 
themselves on occasion taken a poll of 
the people of the District of Columbia 
to find out how they felt about it, but 
time after time we have passed this 
legislation. 

WE GO ON WASTING MONEY 


I think it is a sad commentary that 
we have had to waste money to come in 
here year after year, passing a bill such 
as this for only 1 year. I am also the 
author of a bill making this legislation 
permanent. However, the committee in 
its wisdom did not report out such a 
bill, so that what we have before us now 
1. simply legislation to peimit the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia 
to proclaim daylight-saving time for 1 
year. It would begin on the last Sun- 
day in April and end on the last Sunday 
in September. The radio companies, the 
television companies, and the railroads 
have all asked for this legislation. They 
all want it, because if we do not have 
it you will disrupt their schedules, as 
well as those of the’ airlines. In the 
large cities of the country you do have 
daylight-saving time. 

Mr, MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KLEIN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Does the 
gentleman say that the railroads are per- 
mitted to go on daylight saving time 
under present law? 

Mr. KLEIN. I would not know that. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. They do 
not want daylight saving time, because 
it fouls up their schedules from A to Z. 

Mr. KLEIN. I am not certain about 
the railroads, but there is no doubt in 
my mind about the radio and television 
broadcasters; they have asked specifi- 
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cally for this legislation. However, we 
do have this situation: Take the airlines 
traveling from one large city to another. 
After all, this is a large city; it is one 
of the largest in the country, and we 
ought to be uniform with the other cities. 
For instance, take a plane from New 
York, say, and come down here. As I 
have said many time before, the trip 
takes about an hour. If it is a fast trip 
with a tail wind, you get to the District 
c° Columbia before you leave the city of 
New York. It is a laughing matter, and 
we have been held up to ridicule in put- 
ting up this fight year after year simply 
to keep in tune with the other large 
cities. 

I cannot conceive of there being any 
serious question of passing this tem- 
porary bill of authorization. The ad- 
vantages of every kind are self-evident. 
There is a noticeable economic advan- 
tage; consumption of power is reduced, 
reflecting a saving of fuels needed for de- 
fense. 

The number of individuals who are 
actually upset by daylight saving is so 
small in proportion to the number of 
people who clearly are benefited, and 
their discomfiture is so minor, that the 
greater good must be taken to far out- 
balance the other side. 

I hope that when thc vote is taken you 
will vote in favor of this bill. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in opposition to the pro 
forma amendment, and ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for five additional 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, this is a perennial that grows 
up each year. It is a bill that, as the 
newspapers and others say, represents 
sort of a fight between the town folks 
and those who live in the cities, between 
the farmers and the city dwellers; this 
is not entirely true. 

Each year advocates try to get a per- 
manent bill to give the Commissioners 
the right to extend daylight-saving time 
as they see fit, generally from the last 
Sunday in April to the last Sunday in 
September. This year the bill is for 1 
year of such authority. 

May I point out to you that I am not 
opposed to daylight-saving time if the 
people want it. They speak about the 
polls that have been taken here in the 
District, but it was a rather phony poll 
that the newspapers took a year ago. It 
did not represent the true thinking of 
the people. If they found somebody 
that was opposed to daylight-saving 
time the vote was not counted. It was 
one of those things that you sort of go 
over and build up to satisfy yourself. 

My objection to daylight-saving time 
now is this: We have an Army of boys in 
Korea. There have been nearly 60,000 
casualties. The boys in Korea are not 
on daylight-saving time. They are 
slugging it out at all hours of the night 
and all hours of the day. What effect 
will it have on those boys if we here in 
Congress say to the people in the Dis- 
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trict of Columbia, “We are going to give 
you an extra hour for leisure, a little 
more time for fun”? Yet at the same 
time here in the District of Columbia 
you have a 40-hour week. I know that 
most Members of Congress come down 
to their offices on Saturday, and per- 
haps some of you on Sunday. You do 
not get any service on Saturday. I 
would not object so much if they would 
put the workers in Washington on a 44- 
or a 48-hour week, so that you and I 
could get some service when we can 
come down here, but no, we give them a 
40-hour week, and I believe there are 41 
days now that they take off as holidays 
or for vacation or sick leave. That is 
being generous. I would not say much 
about that, except to tell you that the 
boys who are fighting this war—I guess 
it is a war, or is it a police action—does 
anybody know? Well, anyway, there 
are casualties in Korea; there are a lot 
of casualties. What effect will this have 
on the boys who are slugging it out and 
bleeding and dying in Korea, when we 
say to the folks at home, “Oh, we are go- 
ing to make it easy for you, and we are 
going to put daylight-saving into effect 
because”—as the author of the bill 
says “it gives them just another hour of 
pleasure and another hour to play 
around.” I think the effect would be 


So that is my main objection to this 
bill. And I do not want to put a cow- 
poke or a cow-milking label on this bill. 
as some newspapers are prone to do. 
They come along and poke fun at we 
folks in the Midwest for trying to do a 
good job for the District of Columbia 
and for our Nation, and they say that 
we have a little cow-poke dust in our 
shoes and that we want to do something 
for the cows. They forget entirely the 
fundamental principle of what effect 
this is going to have on our boys in Ko- 
rea. They forget the fact entirely that 
if we are supposed to make sacrifices; 
if this is a war with our boys dying in 
Korea; then why, in heaven’s name, 
should this Congress make things easier 
for those who live in the District? The 
Speaker of this House tells you we face 
a terrible condition, and things are bad. 
He may be right; if so, it is time to 
tighten the belt, work 48 hours a week, 
and forget about more leisure under day- 
light-saving time. 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yield. 

Mr. KLEIN. I would like to correct 
the gentleman at this point by pointing 
out to him that this is not a question of 
giving these Government employees, or 
other employees of the country—or of 
the District, in this case—an extra hour 
off. What we are doing is moving the 
clock ahead. They are going to work ex- 
actly the same number of hours that 
they work now, the only difference is 
that they will have this extra hour of 
sunshine. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Why? 

Mr. KLEIN. Why? Because sunshine 
is good for everybody. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. It is a little 
extra time off to play golf. Why not a 
48-hour week? 


bad. 
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Mr. KLEIN. Of course, or whatever 
the reason may be—they are entitled to 
it, however. They put in a full day’s 
work, do they not? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Of course, 
sunshine is in Korea, and it shines on 
the blood of the boys that is being spilled 
over there, and on their buddies, too. 
They are not getting any time off, so I 
say, shame upon you for introducing 
such a bill at this time when we are at 
war. Let us make sacrifices. It is time 
that the American people knuckle down 
to the realities of life, I say, “Not more 
fun, but more work.” 

Mr. Speaker, another reason I object 
to this bill is that we did not have any 
hearing on it before our committee. 
Some of the members of the committee 
asked for a public 2aring, because many 
of the people in Washington wanted to 
come in to be heard, who said, We had 
somebody come around and ask us, ‘Are 
you for daylight saving time?’ and we 
said no;” and then they would not even 
count their vote, and they were not al- 
lowed to be counted in this poll that was 
made. I think a bill as important as this 
ought to have a public hearing. You 
can say anything you want to, but I be- 
lieve, ladies and gentlemen of the House, 
in all fairness to the boys that we are 
drafting into the service every day—and 
we have a draft bill coming up here to- 
morrow, which is going to take more 
people into the service, and I guess it is 

. Necessary if we are at war and if we 
mean it and if there is an emergency we 
have to make sacrifices, and if we are 
going to raise our taxes to pay for it, 
then for heaven's sake, let us have some 
reality about this thing which will give 
to the people in the District of Columbia 
an extra hour of time for sunshine and 
fun. Ask yourself the question, What 
will our boys in Korea think? 

Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yield. 

Mr. KILBURN. I do not see what 
daylight saving for and in the District 
of Columbia has to do with the war in 
Korea. In the second place, if the peo- 
ple of the District of Columbia want 
daylight-saving time I am for it. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. The peo- 
ple in the District of Columbia have 
never voted upon daylight-saving time, 
I will say that to the gentleman. They 
never have. The war in Korea has a 
lot to do with the extra time that we 
are giving here to the people of the 
District of Columbia. Maybe the gen- 
tleman would like to have a little more 
fun. Maybe he would like to say to 
the boys in Korea, “You fight it out 
24 hours a day and bleed and die, but 
we here in Washington are going to have 
tea and make what you want out 
of it. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yield. 

Mr. HALE. During World War II we 
had daylight-saving time as a Nation- 
wide war measure. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Yes, but 
we had a 48-hour week put in to get 
more work out of the people. I will 
ao — if a 48-hour week is put into 

ec 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. TACKETT]. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL, Mr. 
Speaker, a preferential motion. Does 
that not give me priority? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman’s motion is that the Committee 
do now rise and report the bill back to 
the House with the recommendation that 
the enacting clause be stricken. The 
Chair would like to remind the gentle- 
man from New York that the House is 
not in Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union and now recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Arkansas for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. TACKETT. Mr. Speaker, had 
this Congress been interested in making 
permanent the legislation that is now 
before the House, I am sure we would 
have done so on one of the numerous 
occasions when it was considered before. 
This daylight-saving time is the biggest 
humbug and the biggest tomfoolery that 
I have ever heard of in my life. Taking 
time from this Congress, that has not 
done a whole lot—we have not had over 
three or four roll calls this year—but 
taking time out from consideration of 
important legislation to try to change 
the rotation of the world. That is what 
it comes down to. Folks down in my 
home State will call me at 5 o’clock in 
the afternoon and wonder why I may 
have left the office. It will be 7 o’clock 
up here under daylight-saving time and 
it will be 3 o’clock out in California at 
the same time. It is the most ridiculous, 
confusing thing I can imagine. There is 
no reason in the world for it. The only 
reason that has ever been advanced for 
adoption of this proposal is that New 
York has daylight-saving time and, 
therefore, Washington should have it. If 
Washington would not be so anxious to 
appease the ridiculous whims of New 
York, it would not be long before New 
York would get back into the regular 
time channel. Washington is the center 
of national and international activities. 
I am at a loss to know why Washington 
should be solely guided by the wishes of 
New York. 

If the people in our Capital City want 
to go to and quit work earlier, there is 
no law to prevent such. It is needless 
for us to change the time of day for that 

purpose. They cannot fool themselves 
by rolling the clock back. The rural 
communities of this country know noth- 
ing about and care nothing about day- 
light-saving time. If it were so impor- 
tant, do you not know that the train 
schedules would be changed to daylight- 
saving time? If it were so important, 
do you not know that these airplanes 
which the gentleman takes in New York 
and then finds himself in Washington 
before he left New York would fiy on 
daylight-saving time? This bill should 
be styled “legislation for the aid and 
assistance of golf players.” That is all 
it amounts to. I like to play golf my- 
self, but I have not had time to hit a 
ball since I have been here, and I cannot 
believe that any of you who are trying 
to give the attention to your district that 
you should have a great deal of time to 
play golf in the afternoon, regardless of 
the time of day revealed by your clock. 
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I will guarantee you that the golf players 
in the District of Columbia are the ones 
most interested in the passage of this 
legislation. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TACKETT. I yield. 

Mr. SHORT. Will this legislation 
make the old cow give her milk an hour 
later and the hen lay her egg an hour 
earlier? 

Mr. TACKETT. I presume it will. 
They would have you believe it will per- 
form magic. You know that it does not 
do a bit of good in this world except to 
add additional confusion. Now, does 
that train down there at Union Station 
leave at 3 o’clock standard time, Wash- 
ington time, or New York time, will be 
a stock question after the adoption of 
this legislation. Do you mean standard 
time or daylight-saving time will be 
asked a million times. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TACKETT. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Under the 
law the railroads have to stay on stand- 
ard time. They are not permitted to 
accept daylight-saving time. Under the 
Interstate Commerce regulation they 
have to be on standard time. The Fed- 
era] Court has ruled that they must be 
on standard time. So that it does make 
confusion. 

Mr. TACKETT. Washington, D. C., is 
the center of activities in this country, 
and I venture to say that if we will turn 
down this legislation you will see the few 
eastern cities go back to standard time. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TACKETT. I yield. 

Mr. POTTER. According to this book, 
Washington Confidential, apparently a 
lot of unsavory activities go on after 
dark. So I assume that is the motive in 
trying to have more daylight at night. 

Mr. TACKETT. Well, it is a shame 
and disgrace for the congressional mem- 
bership to be called on to argue about 
something that is so ridiculous. As the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. KLEIN] 
said, it is ridiculous to take the time of 
this Congress to talk about nothing. 

I hope that once and for all this Con- 
gress will set this matter straight that 
we can then carry on in the regular 
fashion that we have been following for 
many years in the past. 

There is absolutely no need for this 
legislation. The District of Columbia 
wants it? I have not been convinced 
of that; I have not seen any vote or poll 
that would convince me that the District 
of Columbia wants it. It may be that 
a few newspapers want it, but I will 
guarantee you that every one of those 
employees of the newspapers who want 
it are anxious to get in a little more golf, 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in opposition to the pro 
forma amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, this question of day- 
light-saving time has come up year after 
year for the past 12 years since I have 
been here, and I should like to see it set- 
tiled once and for all. I think that the 
people of the District of Columbia ought 
to have a chance to decide it for them- 
selves so this House would not have to 
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impose the will of every State in the 
Union on the District of Columbia. The 
quicker we vote home rule through here 
the better off they will be. 

It has been my contention that the 
people of the District of Columbia who 
come from every State in the Union 
should have the right to their own self- 
government. They ought to be able to 
vote to choose their own candidates and 
to elect their own officers, and to have 
their own self-government without the 
government by indirection as the Con- 
gress of the United States is bound to 
impose upon them; so when this ques- 
tion comes up or any other question 
comes up through the years it seems to 
me that we are not being fair to the 
people of the District of Columbia, that 
they ought to be able to decide upon 
these questions for themselves. 

It was said here a little while ago that 
up in New York State because we had 
daylight-saving time that they ought not 
to force the District of Columbia to have 
daylight-saving time. Well, it happens 
that we have had daylight-saving time 
up in New York State for a good many 
years. We get along with it. Some of 
us do not like it, but some of us do; so 
for that reason it seems to me that the 
people of the District of Columbia ought 
to be able to decide what they want. 
People live here who come from every 
State in the Union; they come from New 
York State, they come from Pennsyl- 
vania, Massachusetts, out West and 
down South. 

Mr. OHARA. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield. 

Mr. O'HARA. Would the gentleman 
from New York be willing to put off day- 
light-saving time until they have home 
rule in the District of Columbia? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I 
imagine that will be quite a while, be- 
cause it looks to me as though they are 
not going to get home rule very soon. 
For some reason or other they always 
seem to pull some sleight-of-hand per- 
formance so that the people of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia do not get home rule. 

They ougl.t to be able to decide this 
question for themselves. It is just like 
forcing an archaic method of choosing 
candidates in a worn-out convention sys- 
tem, which I have always been against. 
I have always maintained that candi- 
dates ought to be chosen by direct pri- 
mary system. So I think, Mr. Speak- 
er, that this is an issue which ought to 
be decided by the people of the District 
of Columbia; they ought to decide 
whether they want it or not, and I do 
not think it is up to the Congress of 
the United States to continue to force 
the question on them year after year. 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield. 

Mr. KLEIN. I just want to correct 
the statement which was made by the 
gentleman from Arkansas when he said 
that only in New York and a few cities 
on the eastern seaboard do they have 
daylight saving time. They have fast 
time in the State of California; they 
have it in the cities of Chicago, St. Louis, 
and most of the other cities of the coun- 
try have it. 
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Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. And I 
would include the triple cities area of 
Endicott, Johnson City, and Bingham- 
ton, where 20,000 Endicott-Johnson 
workers and 10,000 International Busi- 
ness Machine workers and 8,000 Ansco 
workers have enjoyed daylight saving 
time. They seem to have gotten along 
well with it, and it gives them a chance 
to get out and work their gardens and 
to make life happier for themselves. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr, 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield 
to the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr, MILLER of Nebraska. Will the 
gentleman tell us his opinion of the ef- 
fect on the morale of the boys fighting 
and dying in Korea to provide a little 
more time here at home? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. An- 
swering the gentleman, I think we can 
be doing bigger and better things than 
thrashing this question out for the peo- 
ple of the District of Columbia. Let 
us give them home rule. Then they can 
decide. 

Mr. TACKETT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield 
to the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. TACKETT. Is the gentleman for 
or against this measure? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Well, 
the gentleman has been for it in years 
gone by and he has also voted against 
it. The question is still being presented 
that we have to pass on, but the people 
of the District of Columbia should decide 
the question for themselves. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Speaker, this being the annual 
field day for horn blowing and any kind 
of demagoguery one may want to think 
up concerning daylight savings for the 
District, I thougnt I might offer a practi- 
cal word to salve the conscience of those 
who would like to promote a little econ- 
omy in government. Those of you who 
know about these temporary buildings 
down the street here in the District, and 
who have served in Washington in the 
summertime as I have for the past 12 
years, will remember that when the tem- 
perature outdoors gets up to around the 
boiling point the people down in these 
temporary buildings have to let the office 
workers out because the temperature in- 
side the building gets so high girls faint 
at their desks, and so forth. If you are 
looking for an economy reason to vote 
for this bill you might remember that 
by having daylight savings in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia we would get 1 hour 
more work out of a great many of your 
employees in the District by having them 
start to work an hour earlier in relation 
to the sun. That is a pretty good rea- 
son itself. Those of you who have been 
here in summer and who have seen what 
goes on in those oven-like temporary 
buildings on a hot day will realize that. 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. The gentleman from 
Minnesota I know has a stick with a 
barb on the end of it. What is it? 

Mr. O’HARA, The gentleman con- 

des whether we have daylight-saving 
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time or do not have it they would have 
to let these office workers go under either 
system? 

Mr. HINSHAW. Yes, but if they 
started 1 hour earlier by sun time they 
could get in 1 hour more work before 
being let out. 

Mr. O'HARA. If you wake up when 
it is 90 in the shade, they would get 
off just an hour earlier, that is all. 

Mr. HINSHAW. That is right, but I 
find that an hour earlier is a nice time 
to get up in the morning in the summer- 
time when the dew is still on the grass 
and before the sun has had time to make 
steam out of it. Anybody who wants to 
live here in the summertime just for the 
fun of it can do so as far as I am con- 
cerned. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Why can we not 
settle this whole thing by the depart- 
ments ordering the employees to go to 
work an hour earlier? 

Mr. HINSHAW. That runs into a lot 
of schedules of various kinds. It involves 
transportation, it involves the police sys- 
tem, it involves practically everything. 
If they go to work an hour earlier you 
might just as well set the clock for it 
because it would involve everybody and 
be far simpler. It is a mighty good idea. 
Every year we have gone through this 
kind of a battle with the same lot of horn 
blowing and eventually we vote for the 
bill. We might as well do it now and get 
it over with and conserve the time of the 
Congress for really important matters, 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise in opposition to the pro forma 
amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, I think the Congress 
unconsciously and unintentionally cre- 
ates a lot of confusion in this country. 
Today we are going into it, however, with 
our eyes open. Some people would vote 
to create more confusion by voting for 
daylight-saving time. 

A gentleman referred a moment ago to 
these poor office workers down here who 
want to get off when it gets hot, who do 
not want to work, while the Government 
pays them. They talk about a poll for 
the people of Washington and that they 
want daylight-saving time, but those 
same people who want daylight-saving 
time, if they were polled would vote for 
a 30-hour week or longer vacations or 
less work and more pay. I am getting 
tired of this thing of paying for work 
we do not get any way. I am getting 
tired of these lobbies of Government 
workers around here always trying to 
put on the pressure to make the job 
lighter and the pay greater. This is just 
another instance of where they are try- 
ing to put something over on the people, 
and the taxpayers are the ones that are 
paying the bill. If you want to cut out 
this foolishness let us go on and defeat 
this bill and you will find a lot of these 
other towns getting back on standard 
time and we will avoid all of this con- 
fusion that has resulted because of this 
crazy, nonsensical idea that some- 
body is going to save an hour by having 
daylight saving time. In my opinion 
this is one of the most foolish things that 
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man ever thought of. I do not know who 
was responsible for it, but Congress 
does have an opportunity to vote down 
this bill, so let us do it and get back to 
work. . 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
State it. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I under- 
stand the majority leader has indicated 
there would be no roll call on any bill 
today. I have been requested by several 
Members on our side to ask for a roll call, 
and I am wondering if it would be satis- 
factory to put it off until tomorrow. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the further 
consideration of this bill be postponed 
until tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 3587) making supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1951, and for other pur- 
poses; and pending that motion, Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to reach an agree- 
ment with the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. TABER] on time for general debate. 

Mr. TABER, I should think we ought 
to be able, from all I know of demands, 
to get along with an hour on a side. 

Mr. CANNON. Then, Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the time for 
general debate be limited to not to exceed 
2 hours, the time to be equally divided 
and controlled by the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Taser] and myself. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

‘The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 3587, with 
Mr. DELANEY in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, we 
have only one chance of winning the 
next war—if there should be a next war, 
which God forbid—and that is the same 
means by which we won the last war— 
through superior production. The 
major part of the appropriation car- 
ried in the pending bill is for the 
express purpose of strengthening and 
accelerating defense production, 

The principal provisions of the bill are 
for additional funds to continue the pro- 
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gram under the Defense Production Act 
of 1950. I think all of us realize that in 
view of the critical situation abroad the 
support of this program is urgent and 
imperative. 

The Defense Production Act became 
law on September 8, 1950, about 6 
months ago. It was felt that time was 
of the essence, that we must produce 
strength and military power in time, and 
sufficient strength and power, to prevent 
atiack from the outside. So, within the 
same month Congress appropriated 
$30,000,000 to start the program under 
the new bill. 

Out of the spirit of rigid economy 
which the Committee on Appropriations 
has adopted and is following, a commit- 
tee always economically inclined but 
now especially so, we cut the $60,000,000 
recommended by the budget in half. We 
appropriated $30,000,009, on the theory 
that if more was necessary we could sup- 
ply it when the time arrived. 

In consonance with that idea, we are 
today recommending au additional $38,- 
000,000, altogether $13,000,000 less than 
the Budget estimate, to implement the 
act for the fourth quarter of the fiscal 
year. This is to carry out the program, 
upon which everyone is now largely 
agreed, for the last 3 months of the fiscal 
year. 

This amount, with the unobligated 
balance of March 31, $3,766,000, pro- 
vides a total of $41,766,000 of available 
funds for expenses of defense produc- 
tion. 

I shall speak at this time in detail of 
only one item, and very briefly on that 
item. It is the item of civil defens> ad- 
ministration which we have cut, more 
drastically than any appropriation of 
this character has been cut before 
within my recollection, 

Due to the drastic changes in the 
program which seem to obviate the ne- 
cessity of the amount agreed upon when 
the authorization bill was before the 
House, we have cut our recommenda- 
tion on this appropriation from $403,- 
000,000 requested by the Bureau of the 
Budget to $186,750,000. However, we 
have taken precaution against any un- 
expected development or any unforeseen 
emergency by providing an unbudgeted 
$100,000,000 which will be available only 
in the event of a proclamation of emer- 
gency, which of course means only in 
the event of attack from abroad. 

The total of the bill here submitted 
the third supplemental appropriation 
bill, 1951—is $478,586,368, a reduction of 
$364,877,211 in the budget estimates. Of 
the total of something over $478,000,000 
slightly over $457,000,000 is included un- 
der four chapters of the bill. These 
chapters include items of appropriation 
for the Departments of State, Justice, 
Commerce, and the Judiciary; the Treas- 
ury Department and the Post Office De- 
partment; various independent offices; 
and the defense agencies. 

Individual members of respective sub- 
committees having original jurisdiction 
in the matter of appropriations for the 
various departments and agencies will 
take up the details of each item of ap- 
propriation. However, I might say gen- 
erally that practically the entire amount 
recommended in the bill is either di- 
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rectly or indirectly related to the emer- 
gency situation in which the country 
now finds itself. Smaller amounts are 
recommended for regular activities of 
the Government made necessary be- 
cause of changed conditions developing 
since the passage of the general appro- 
priation bill for the fiscal year 1951. 

There is included under chapter XI— 
Defense Agencies—the amount of $224,- 
750,000. Of this amount, $38,000,000 is 
for expenses of defense production for 
the fourth quarter of the fiscal year, 
made necessary by the enactment of the 
Defense Production Act of 1930. The 
bill also includes an increase of $1,000,- 
000,000 in the present authorization of 
$600,000,000 for expansion of productive 
capacity of private plants through loans 
and loan guarantees, and for procure- 
ment, as authorized under sections 302 
and 303 of the Defense Production Act. 

The major portion of the total under 
chapter XI, namely, $186,750,000, is for 
the Civil Defense Administration. This 
is broken down as follows: 


Operations T2 81, 750, 000 
Federal contributions to States 

and municipalities ---- 80, 000, 000 
Establishment of a procurement 

fud i ey er eS 5, 000, 000 
Emergency fund 100, 000, 000 


This program, Mr. Chairman, is of 
great importance to the Nation, but 
should be embarked upon cautiously to 
preclude waste of Federal funds. 

As I interpret the Civil Defense Act of 
1950, the greatest responsibility should 
rest with the States and municipalities, 
with the Federal Government acting 
principally as coordinator and supplying 
such assistance as may be required on an 
over-all basis. 

The emergency fund of $100,000,000 is 


made available in the event of actual 


or threatened attack and should suffice 
for such emergency activities as may be 
necessary during the early stages. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill marks a 
change in the attitude of the Committee 
on Appropriations toward defense 
spending. Up until this time under the 
pressure of an international emer- 
gency—when an attack was to be ex- 
pected at any minute, a situation in 
which no one knew at what moment the 
radio might report hostile planes coming 
in from the north, and under the neces- 
sity of getting ready, and getting ready 
quickly, we were disposed to agree to 
requests for the defense program with- 
out too careful scrutiny. Under such 
circumstances we resolved all questions 
of doubt in favor of expenditure. We 
had to be ready, and time was short. 
We did not feel that we could not subject 
ourselves to the onus should an attack 
come, of providing too little and too late. 

Under current developments we have 
changed the routine and the formula. 
We are now checking estimates for the 
defense program as carefully as we check 
estimates for any other program. If 
there is any question of doubt as to the 
probity of the proposals received from 
the Bureau of the Budget and the armed 
services, we resolve the doubt in favor of 
economy and against expenditure. 

You will note that we have begun to 
cut and cut drastically, and we are rec- 
ommending to the House in this bill the 
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very substantial reduction of 
877,211. 

And now as to the changing nature of 
the emergency. I think all Members of 
the House will agree that their mail in 
recent weeks reflects an easing of the 
tension, a relaxing of the anxiety which 
gripyed the entire Nation at a time when 
we felt that we might be engulfed in a 
holocaust of war at any minute. The 
public and some high officials of Gov- 
ernment have begun to feel that there 
will be no war this year. Iam largely in 
accord. At least I want to be in accord. 
Perhaps the wish is father to the thought. 
But like the rest of them, I am hoping 
that no attack will be made upon us, that 
no necessity will arise for our defending 
our own borders within the next calendar 
year. 

But, Mr. Chairman, it must be con- 
ceded that this conclusion is not final; 
that to some extent it is founded on hope, 
and that there are strong reasons why we 
might be wrong. 

In the first place, if Russia strikes at 
all, if she launches a war with any hope 
of success, she must strike this year. Up 
until this time, up until this year, while 
America still slept, time worked to the 
advantage of the enemy. Every day 
with the enemy steadily and relentlessly 
increasing its war potentiality, and every 
day with our armament deteriorating and 
obsolescent, we grew relatively weaker 
and Russia grew relatively stronger. 

But now that America is at last alert, 
the situation has changed, and time is 
working for America. Every day we 
grow relatively stronger, and with all 
her efforts, Russia grows relatively weak- 
er. So if Russia expects to strike, the 
sooner she strikes, before we are com- 
pletely ready, the more likely her chances 
of success. With them it is now or 
never. That is the first reason why we 
should view with some caution our hope 
that war will not come this year. For if 
war does not come this year, if they will 
give us 1 year we will be to some degree 
ready—not completely ready, but at least 
far in advance of what we were at the 
beginning of the initiation of our defense 
program. And if they will give us 2 
years more, America will be impregnable 
and invincible. So if any foreign foe 
expects to devastate the United States 
its chances grow daily less. If aggres- 
sion is to come it must logically come 
this year. And there still remains a 
date beyond which we cannot consider 
ourselves safe; we must pass the harvest 
in the Ukraine before we can consider 
the possibility of attack this year defi- 
nitely closed and we have yet to pass 
that critical date. In this connection, 
it must be remembered that the enemy 
always expects to make use of the ele- 
ment of surprise. In all their cam- 
paigns the element of surprise has been 
one of their most effective weapons, 
Unquestionably if they expected to at- 
tack this year, their first effort would be 
to lull us into a sense of security so that 
we would ease the speed and pressure of 
preparation in order that they might 
take us unaware. So the fact that there 
are some outside manifestations of a de- 
sire to continue the present status for 
the remainder of this year, is not neces- 
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sarily a dependable factor. It may be 
recalled that at Munich in 1938 Hitler 
talked peace. Ee talked peace and urged 
conferences. This year Stalin is talking 
peace and is urging conferences. It is 
not entirely beyond the range of possi- 
bility that history might repeat itself. 
So, we cannot be certain. We cannot 
relax. We must go ahead, we must be 
strong, strong as never before, if we ex- 
pect to avoid with certainty a third world 
war. 

There are other disconcerting evi- 
dences: Vast stores of supplies, heavy 
mobilizations of troops are to be observed 
upon the borders and at strategic posi- 
tions in Europe. Over in Korea for the 
first time the Communists have been 
supplied with a heavy contingent of effi- 
cient fighting planes, in quantity and 
quality never before supplied, and direct 
from the Russian arsenals. 

And it was perhaps significant that at 
the recent conference of Fan American 
diplomats here in Washington, every 
representative from a South or Central 
American country, many of whom have 
access to dependable sources of interna- 
tional information, all without exception 
considered war inevitable. So, Mr. 
Chairman, we cannot rest on our oars; 
we must prepare as rapidly as possible; 
we must prepare for the worst. Then if, 
happily, our forebodings are not realized, 
the cost, heavy as it is, will be infinitesi- 
malas compared with what it would have 
been had we not prepared. 

There is another element that must be 
taken into consideration; that is, the ex- 
tent of our resources, both financial and 
natural. In our frantic effort to get 
ready we might so encroach upon the 
limit between solvency and bankruptcy 
as to invite the very situation for which 
our enemy is planning. The greatest ally 
for which the Communists might wish, 
the greatest ally that could come to their 
assistance, is American bankruptcy. 
The most effective weapon we can have 
in this emergency is solvency. 

General Eisenhower, that great com- 
mander, that great American now in su- 
preme command of all the allied armies 
in Europe, who is discharging his duties 
so well and so effectively, expressed it 
perhaps as well as it could be expressed 
in a few words when he said: 

The problem of defense is how far you can 
go without destroying from within what you 
are trying to defend from without. 


We are meeting that phase of the 
situation in this bill. We are reducing 
this bill as no defense bill has ever been 
reduced since the initiation of the First 
World War in 1917. We are attempting 
to eliminate the nonessentials. In times 
like these we must draw the belt tight 
and we must forestall the danger which 
follows reckless expenditure and infla- 
tion, if not repudiation of national ob- 
ligations, as well as meet the necessity 
of providing divisions, fleets, and air 
power. 

A further reason why we should view 
with some doubt the conclusion we are 
all anxious to adopt—that there will be 
no general war in this calendar year, is 
found in the history of our negotiations 
toend World War II, From 1945 down to 
the present date we have made every ef- 
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fort to agree with our adversary. There 
is an admonition in ancient writ, “Agree 
with thine adversary quickly.” We have 
endeavored to follow that ancient ad- 
monition. We have made every effort to 
secure an agreement; we have made 
every concession; we have gone farther 
and sacrificed more than we should in an 
effort to prevail upon Russia to sign a 
treaty of peace. She has refused to sign 
a treaty of peace. She has refused to 
sign any kind of treaty. She has refused 
to agree to any kind of a peace and she 
has gone steadily ahead in these 6 years 
expending a disproportionate part of her 
national budget on armies and armament 
until she has today the greatest army the 
world ever saw, until she has produced 
today the greatest amount of tanks and 
submarines and planes any nation has 
ever produced—far in excess of anything, 
in men and in equipment than the com- 
bined allies can marshal. We have con- 
tinued our futile efforts to convince Rus- 
sia that we are her friend, that we desired 
nothing but peace and international 
comity and commerce under which all 
the peoples of the world may be free and 
prosperous, 

That was our unwavering policy, the 
policy of appeasement, until for the first 
time President Truman issued his ulti- 
matum of abandonment of appeasement 
and a determination to protect ourselves 
and the world from aggression and 
exploitation. 

From the delivery of his March 12, 
1947, message to Congress carrying the 
announcement of the “Truman Doc- 
trine” in his recommendation on Greece 
and Turkey; and especially following the 
ringing reiteration of his policy of non- 
appeasement in his inaugural address— 
backed up by the inflexible enforcement 
of that policy in all negotiations with the 
Soviet government, we have pursued an 
unswerving course of determined defense 
of every American right and an uncom- 
promising opposition to every attempt at 
encroachment. 

Stalin had been winning without a 
battle, without a shot vast territories, 
invaluable privileges, and work conces- 
sions for the asking, winning them with- 
out a battle, without a shot. The blunt 
ultimatum of the President stopped him. 
It was the end of easy confiscations, of 
lush concessions, of international im- 
positions. From this time forth Russia 
will violate international law only at the 
point of the sword. The President of the 
United States has put an end to inter- 
national brigandage and piracy. 

Communism can no longer continue its 
policy of imperial conquest and world 
domination except through a resort to 
arms. That is the only alternative. And 
that is what we must be prepared for. 
And that is. what this bill is for. 

Today, Mr. Chairman, when we look 
back at the record of these last 6 years, 
and it is 6 years this week, we cannot but 
be impressed with tne results of the 
splendid diplomacy and the unvarying 
success of the policies of President Tru- 
man. In the years to come, when the 
history of this era is written, he will 
rank as one of the greatest Presidents 
who has presided in the White House 
since Lincoln. : 
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He has avoided a third world war. He 
has brought to this country unexampled 
and unprecedented prosperity. He has 
giyen us the highest standard of living 
any people have ever enjoyed. He has 
stopped the spread of communism. He 
is curbing inflation. He has brought 
about a policy under which labor and 
management, if not in agreement, are at 
least working in harmony and unison. 
Ee has brought to the farmers of Amer- 
ica fair prices and adequate markets. 
He has balanced the budget and there is 
a surplus in the Treasury. He has re- 
duced the necessity for exorbitant taxes, 
which a few months ago threatened to 
become all but confiscatory. 

With due regard to the long line of 
great Presidents who have sat in the 
White House since Abraham Lincoln, 
you cannot point to any man whose pol- 
icies have been so successful and who has 
achieved his objective so completely un- 
der such heavy burdens and against such 
seemingly insurmountable obstacles as 
has President Truman. 

Let us examine the matter in some 
detail. 

If I should ask the men sitting here in 
this Chamber this afternoon or if I ask 
the country at large, “What is the most 
important issue before the American 
people today? What one single thing do 
the people of this country most desire?” 
There is no doubt as to what the answer 
would be. 

They would say, without a doubt, 
“Freedom from war—avoidance of the 
third world war.” And that is the an- 
swer. It is the supreme issue in Ameri- 
can politics today. 

It is only necessary to glance across 
the Continent of Europe to realize what 
is at stake in that fateful issue. A nota- 
ble feature of German diplomacy was 
that for centuries every war they fought 
was fought outside their own country. 
They devastated their neighbors. They 
laid waste the country and resources of 
their enemies. And when the war was 
over, even when Germany was defeated, 
they came back to a home country undis- 
turbed, not a bridge destroyed, not a 
railroad rail moved, not a brick or 
shingle out of place. 

But in this last war, for the first time, 
due to the development of modern war- 
fare, we fought the war in Germany, 
and as a result, Germany today is a 
seene of the most terrible wreckage I 
have ever witnessed. Magnificent cities, 
the finest in Europe, are heaps of rub- 
bish and piles of broken brick and mor- 
tar. They had to use bulldozers to clear 
even one street through Berlin. 
America, in the last century, like Ger- 
many, has always fought her foreign 
wars on the other side—never in this 
country. But when the next war comes, 
if war comes—which God forbid—it will 
be fought in this country as well as 
abroad. General Vandenberg—and no 
one is in a better position to make an 
estimate of the situation—said that in 
spite of all our radar fences, our walls of 
shipping, our networks of communica- 
tion, and our clouds of intercepter 
planes, 70 percent of the enemy planes 
carrying atomic bombs would get 
through. We might as well face that 
fact, Every center of production, every 
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center of wealth and population would 


` be devastated. We have only to look at 


the cities in Germany to see how the 
cities of America would look within 1 
week after war started. 

Up to this time, in spite of the greatest 
peril and notwithstanding the universal 
expectation of immediate war, under 
Truman's policy our alabaster cities, 
stretching across the continent, still 
“gleam from sea to sea.” The American 
people want to keep them that way. 
And if the American people appreciate 
anything at all they appreciate the mag- 
nificent statesmanship of a great Presi- 
dent who under heavy handicaps has 
preserved them. 

We must avoid war. War would bring 
not only unspeakable material devasta- 
tion, but it would destroy millions of 
civilians who would die—men, women, 
and children—without notice and with- 
out hope of defense, as they died in Rot- 
terdam and Frankfort and Hiroshima 
and a hundred other cities in the last 
war. 

The President has rendered a service 
never to be forgotten in preserving and 
protecting the country thus far, and if 
the policies which he has heen following 
in order to achieve safety for our Nation 
are continved he can and he will avoid 
for all time to come a third world war. 
Let us strengthen his hands as Aaron 
and Hur upheld the hands of Moses in 
Israel’s hour of need. 

Oh, some have said we should not have 
held the line in Korea; that we should 
have cravenly retreated and turned the 
country over to the enemy; that the 
President should have permitted Russia 
to add one more satellite to her string of 
enslaved nations. But I would have you 
remember that never before in history 
have two nations worked feverishly, day 
and night, to prepare for war, building 
all the paraphernalia of war, and 
mobilizing men for war, as Russia and 
America are preparing and building and 
mobilizing today—without eventually 
crashing headlong in a conflagration of 
death and destruction. That war must 
come unless the diplomacy we have been 
following can save us. If it cannot, if 
war must come, T ask you, Mr. Chairman, 
should we have fought the war in Korea 
or should we have fought it in America? 
If we had retreated from Korea, if we 
had given over to the barbarians for ex- 
ploitation the country which we had 
entered into a solemn treaty to defend, 
it would have merely postponed the evil 
day of reckoning. It eventually would 
have to come to us, not in Korea but in 
America. Who shall say that the Presi- 
dent, in holding the line in Korea, in 
compliance with the terms of our 
solemn treaty obligations, was in error? 

Why, you still hear, “Bring the boys 
home from Korea.” In all the history of 
American diplomacy never was there a 
more craven, a more mistaken slogan— 
“Bring the boys home from Korea,” when 
we have demonstated in Korea the su- 
periority of American arms; when we 
have made a record for gallantry and for 
military effectiveness which no preda- 
tory nation can ignore. I say to you, Mr. 
Chairman, that in holding the line in 
Korea, in keeping our boys there, in win- 
ning against incredible odds, the Presi- 
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dent of the United States has pushed 
back world war III. Certainly, if the 
President’s policies are continued, we will 
have avoided world war III for all time. 
We will have defeated communism. We 
will have turned back aggression. We 
will have established again freedom for 
free peoples in a free world. 

Ch, I know we could have deserted our 
allies. We could have come home and 
skulked within our own borders, as many 
of those misguided partisans suggested, 
until finally, after Russia had taken ev- 
erything—and nobody denies that with- 
out our help she would have taken all 
Europe long ago—then, like a cornered 
rat, surrounded and isolated, without 
friends, without help, without munitions 
and steel and bases, which we must draw 
from our allies throughout the world, we 
would have been exterminated. Our 
Government, our great freedom, our 
wonderful civilization would have been 
extinguished, as throughout history 
great nations and great civilizations have 
been annihilated by ruthless. barbarians, 
and it is not impossible that if such iso- 
lationist policies are followed an Ameri- 
can counterpart of the Emperor Augus- 
tus may, when it is too late, lift his hands 
in an agony of remorse crying “Oh 
Varus! Varus! Give me back my 
legions. Give me back my legions.” 

The thanks of the American people 
and the thanks of the world are due the 
President of the United States for his 
policy of defense, for his wise and deter- 
mined adherence to i in the face of all 
the cries of “Abandon Korea,” “Bring the 
boys home,” “Talk it over with Russia.” 
Such a course could lead only to certain 
disaster. Korea has rendered the same 
service rendered by Pearl Harbor. Pearl 
Harbor awakened us before it was too 
late and made it possible for us to get 
ready in time; Korea has awakened us 
and made it possible for us to get ready, 
and the President of the United States 
has made the most of the advantage thus 
afforded us. He deserves the support 
and the appreciation of every American 
regardless of political affiliation. 

What is the second issue in which the 
American people are interested? The 
people of the United States do not want 
another war; they want to avoid war 
No. 3. What next do they desire? 

They desire prosperity; they ask for 
security; they. ask for opportunities for 
themselves and for their children, and 
that the President of the United States 
has given them in abundance, such 
abundance as the world has never seen. 
Never before did the common man, the 
average family, have as much as it has 
today. Who will deny that? The aver- 
age man, the average family in America 
today enjoys not only the necessities of 
life, but luxuries and advantages which 
even kings and potentates of former 
years did not possess, and the President 
of the United States by his consistent 
policy has made that possible. It does 
not matter whether you call it the Fair 
Deal, the raw deal, or something else, he 
has adhered to a policy and it has given 
America the greatest prosperity, any 
people in any land in any age ever knew. 

And then perhaps the third issue most 
in demand today, at least one, of the is- 
sues, in which the American people are 
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deeply interested and which they greatly 
desire, protection against communism. 
Communism had insidiously infiltrated 
every corner of every country. When 
Truman became President it had the 
upper hand in practically every nation 
in Europe. England would not go quite 
so far, but England did go socialistic. 
France at one time had in her Chamber 
of Deputies a majority of Communists. 
So great was their control in Italy 
and in all adjacent countries that 
defense against communism seemed all 
but hopeless. Yet the President of the 
United States has united the free na- 
tions of the world against communism. 
In this combination to exterminate com- 
munism, many of you along with me at- 
tended the sessions, and saw the treaty 
signed, the beginning of that great cam- 
paign to free the world from commu- 
nism. Since that afternoon we have wit- 
nessed the rapidly accelerating success of 
that policy. We have seen France again 
freed from communistie control, though 
there are still Communist deputies in her 
legislative halls. We have seen Italy ina 
life and death struggle overthrow the 
communistic power. We have seen all 
our allies under the leadership of the 
President of the United States, under the 
policies embodied in the treaties which 
he and they have signed, destroy slowly 
but surely the power of communism in 
every part of the world. 

Never in recent years has communism 
been so impotent as it is in America to- 
day. 

Then President Truman has balanced 
the budget. The increase in tax receipts 
and the decreased nondefense expendi- 
tures as estimated following publication 
of taxes paid the last month indicate a 
balanced budget for the year. It is now 
apparent that instead of a prospective 
deficit of $2,700,000,000 there will be a 
surplus of $3,000,000,000 in the Treasury 
at the end of the year. The receipts of 
the United States Treasury have sky- 
rocketed under the policies of the Presi- 
dent. Those increased receipts come 
from increased prosperity; they come 
from increased earnings, not of any par- 
ticular class, not merely the great cor- 
porations, but of the daily laborer and 
wage earner and businessman, large and 
small—all under the tremendously suc- 
cessful policies of the President of the 
United States, 

In fact, the totals for the 5 years of 
his administration show a net surplus 
of $1,000,000,000, notwithstanding an ill- 
advised reduction in taxes 3 years ago. 
He has secure results. He has brought 
such comfort, such happiness, and such 
opportunity to the American people as no 
country and no people ever enjoyed be- 
fore, and this under the administration 
of President Truman. 

Oh, we can cast partisan and personal 
and petty reflections upon a great Presi- 
dent, but his record is not in things said. 
It is in things done, in great policies 
carried out to successful conclusions, and 
in great objectives accomplished. 

And he is effectively disposing of one 
of the most dangerous developments of 
our times—inflation. Inflation was 
hopelessly dislocating the national econ- 
omy. Today fears are subsiding. Only 
a few weeks ago the businessmen of the 
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Nation were in terror. Government 
spending, despite all these war costs, 
turns out not to be an inflationary force 
as was expected and the spiral of ad- 
vancing prices is reversing. Expansive 
pressure occasioned by war is being de- 
flated. March tax collections ran 50 
percent higher against those of the same 
period last year and we have a surplus 
instead of a deficit. 

The rapidity with which production 
proceeds, on the farm and in the factory, 
the direct result of the policies of the 
President, is building up inventories and 
curbing inflation at its source. What 
cures inflation? It is the production of 
goods; it is the accumulation of inven- 
tories in advance of any demand, and 
that is what we have today in increasing 
ratios. Inflation is subsiding. 

And then the disagreements between 
labor and management. No situation 
could require abler statesmanship. 
There have been those who said that the 
President was a partisan—that he fa- 
vored labor unduly and unfairly. And 
there were those who insisted he was 
subservient to management. 

But that was some time ago. Ah, my 
friends, have you seen anything in the 
papers recently about the President 
favoring either labor or management? 
Can any one say that the President has 
been particularly responsive to either 
labor or management? What has be- 
come of all those hysterical charges 
bandied about so freely? Are there any 
strikes today? Any lockouts? Labor is 
receiving the greatest wage it ever 
earned. Management is declaring record 
dividends. And while there are, of 
course, a few things about which labor 
and management are in disagreement, 
that is to be expected. No human insti- 
tution is 100 percent perfect. But under 
the mutual cooperation of labor and 
management American industry is to- 
day producing the greatest amount of 
goods of the greatest value ever pro- 
duced in this or any other country. 

President Truman’s administration has 
likewise paid a fair wage and a fair 
return on investment on the farm. 
Parity is assured by statute and legisla- 
tion is now being drafted in the House to 
adjust ceiling prices on farm products to 
meet changing conditions. And last, but 
not least, the American taxpayer has 
been accorded exemption from expected 
taxes due to a Treasury surplus derived 
from a surplus accumulated thorugh 
increased national prosperity and de- 
creased national spending. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. CANNON. May I say in conclu- 
sion that judged by any criterion of na- 
tional safety or national prosperity, by 
any yardstick of accomplishment or 
statesmanship, President Truman ranks 
today and will rank in history as one of 
the greatest Presidents to occupy that 
exalted office. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 8 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I have just a word or 
two to say about the bill. 

The budget estimates called for $843,- 
000,000. The appropriations recom- 
mended are $478,000,000, or a cut of 
$364,000,000. In other words, there can 
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be no question in my mind that the 
Committee on Appropriations showed 
in the handling of this bill some respect 
for the taxpayers of the United States. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman is 
aware of the fact, as has been stated 
many times on this floor, that when the 
estimates come to us they are the ceil- 
ing beyond which we are not expected 
to go, and we are supposed to cut and 
expected to cut, and have always cut, as 
far below them as possible. 

Mr. TABER. I wish that that were 
correct. In this particular case, I am 
inclined to believe it is correct. There 
may be individual items that someone 
could cut a little further, but taking it 
by and large, I think the committee has 
done a good job. There are a few items 
here that I want to talk about. I am 
not going to spend any time talking 
about the cut on the so-called Voice of 
America. I am going to leave that for 
whatever the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Rooney], the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. STEFAN], and the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. CLEVENGER] may see fit 
to say. I believe the cut is thoroughly 
justified, that it relates to items not well 
thought out or well planned, and with 
reference to which the managers of the 
set-up had little if any definite, positive 
understanding on which an appropria- 
tion might be based. 

There are a number of small items in 
the bill. The large item with reference 
to the war agencies has been cut where 
it could be cut. 

There are some items on which there 
might be some dispute. But taking it by 
and large all of the reductions are thor- 
oughly justified. 

The item of civilian defense has been 
provided for in a way which, in my opin- 
ion, will take care of whatever needs 
there are. The sum of $186,750,000 has 
been allowed, which represents a cut of 
$216,250,000. 

An emergency fund has been set up so 
that in the event of dire need the Presi- 
dent might use it and might distribute 
it wherever it might be necessary. 

Important and really necessary re- 
quirements of present protective facil- 
ities and communications equipment are 
provided. I believe they will be able to 
do the things that they need to do with- 
out any trouble. There is no question 
in my mind but that their recruitment 
program was altogether on a too liberal 
basis, and that they needed to have some 
restraint. I believe they will have money 
. 5 to do the things that need to be 

one. 

I would like to spend a little time dis- 
cussing the items of the Independent 
Offices appropriation where the third 
largest cut has been made. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I notice a sentence in 
the report which troubles me. I wish 
the gentleman would speak on it. It is 
to be found on page 36, with reference 
to taking over this warning system by, 
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the civil defense authorities jeopardiz- 
ing the function of the Air Force. The 
question I ask the gentleman is this: Is 
the committee satisfied that the reten- 
tion of a warning system by the Air Force 
will not jeopardize the civilian popula- 
tion? Does this work both ways? Can 
the job be done for the civilians, though 
the warning system remains where it is? 

Mr. TABER. The picture is this. You 
might just as well realize that the up-to- 
date method of warnings against air- 
planes and that sort of thing is through 
the use of radar, Civilian defense can- 
not be given that job. The use of radar 
is something that has to be handled by 
experts who are trained. I do not see 
how that sort of thing could in the 
slightest degree be turned over to any 
other group. 

Mr. JAVITS. If the gentleman will 
permit me to clarify the question—be- 
cause apparently my question is not 
clear—a warning system in the United 
States going to civilian centers is some- 
thing which is in addition to the radar 
system and derives from the radar sys- 
tem. The question I ask is: Just what is 
being done on that, if we pass this bill? 

Mr. TABER. There is plenty of money 
in the picture for those people to do any- 
thing they would need to do. There is a 
set-up for whatever communications 
might be necessary. We provided $5,- 
000,000. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. COX. Is there anything in the 
bill that is controversial, other than the 
item allowed for the Voice of America, 
and is there to be any effort generated in 
the committee to put back the appro- 
priation that was deleted? In other 
words, as I understand, the bill originally 
carried an item of $90,000,000 plus for 
the Voice of America. Your committee, 
in its wisdom, cut the amount to $9,- 
000,000. I think you were very generous 
in allowing that amount. 

Mr. TABER. I agree with the gentle- 
man. 

Mr, COX. Is there any member of 
this committee who is interested in 
putting back into the bill the amount 
which was carried in the first instance? 

Mr. TABER. I hope not. I do not 
know. I have not heard today whether 
there is or not. In the committee there 
was someone who talked about it. 

Mr. COX. The Voice of America 
might be a very important adjunct to 
the State Department, but unfortunately 
we have no State Department that en- 
joys any measure of public confidence, 
and the Voice of America, because of the 
type of programs, is not entitled to much 
respect or much confidence. 

Mr. TABER. We need an anti-Com- 
munist program in that Voice of Amer- 
ica, and we are not getting it. 

The C . The time of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. TABER] 
has again expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. WIcGLESworTH]. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, this is the third supplemental ap- 
propriation bill for the present fiscal 
year. We have had the regular appro- 
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priation bills. We have had the first 
supplemental appropriation bill. We 
have had the second supplemental ap- 
propriation bill. We are now consider- 
ing the third supplemental appropria- 
tion bill, which, as the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. TABER] has pointed out, 
originally included requests for over 
$843,000,000. 

Your committee recommends appro- 
priations in the amount of $478,000,000, a 
reduction of over $365,000,000, or ap- 
proximately 43 percent. 

I think this is a step in the right 
direction. 

Mr. Chairman, as a result of policies 
which the New Deal and Fair Deal ad- 
ministrations have pursued in recent 
years, America today is confronted on 
the one hand by the armed might of the 
Communist Government of Russia and 
its satellites, and on the other hand by 
an enormous and increasing national 
debt, carrying with it the threat of de- 
structive, Nation-wide inflation. 

We are left between the two horns of 
a dilemma. 

We must spend and spend heavily in 
order to make America powerful, in 
order to make our allies powerful, as the 
best possible insurance against world 
war III, as the best possible guaranty 
of victory if anyone should be foolhardy 
enough to precipitate war with America, 
On the other hand, we must eliminate 
all nonessential expenditure, we must 
defer every cent of expenditure that can 
be deferred, we must do everything in 
our power to eliminate the danger of 
inflation, which could destroy us from 
within. 

I think the hearings on this bill are 
interesting in showing the program, and 
the progress realized by the defense 
mobilization organization, in the face of 
this twofold problem. 

Generally speaking, the organization 
has been largely completed; plans have 
been prepared; specifications have to 
some extent been written; and the 
placing of orders has begun. 

Time does not permit going into detail 
as to the defense mobilization organi- 
zation. 

I may mention in passing, however, 
that at the top of the organization is the 
Office of Defense Mobilization under 
Mr. Wilson, a small office with 50 or 
60 people financed to date by $200,000 
from the President’s emergency fund. 

Under that office on the one hand is 
the Defense Production Administration 
under General Harrison and on the 
other hand the Economic Stabilization 
Agency under Mr. Erie Johnston. Gen- 
eral Harrison is Mr. Wilson’s deputy in 
reference to production. Mr. Jchnston 
is Mr. Wilson’s deputy in reference to 
stabilization. 

Much of the work of the organization 
is to be handled by the regular agencies 
of the Government. Twelve different 
agencies, most of them regular agen- 
cies, are included in the requests made 
for the work of the defense mobilization 
organization. 

The requests of these 12 agencies 
amounted to $51,000,000. Your commit- 
tee recommends an appropriation of 
$38,000,000, a reduction of $13,000,000, 
giving a total of about $68,000,000, in- 
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cluding previous funds for the present 
fiscal year. 

You will find at page 33 of the com- 
mittee report a breakdown of the recom- 
mendations made in respect to each one 
of these agencies. You will note that 
requested appropriations are not only 
cut but that the amount allowed in many 
instances is divided between a part which 
is to be covered by appropriation and 
the balance which the committee expects 
the agency to absorb. 

I may also mention in passing that in 
addition to the new functions which the 
regular agencies of Government are ex- 
pected to assume, there have been 
created the National Production Au- 
thority with a contemplated force of be- 
tween 7,000 and 8,000 functioning in the 
role that the War Production Board 
filled during World War II; also the De- 
fense Transportation Administration 
with a contemplated personnel of about 
230 playing the role that the ODT played 
in World War I; also the Wage Stabili- 
zation Board with a contemplated per- 
sonnel of about 2,000, and the Office of 
Price Stabilization playing the part 
played by OPA in World War II with 
about 3,300 people at the present time 
and a contemplated over-all force of 
16,200. 

I want also to emphasize, that the 
Defense Production Act with a view to 
assisting the expansion of production 
made provision for accelerated tax 
amortization; for loan guaranties; and 
for direct loans, purchase agreements, 
and the installation of Government- 
owned equipment and plant facilities, 

The record shows that to date some- 
thing like $2,700,000,000 of accelerated 
tax amortization on the basis of 20 per- 
cent per year has been authorized 
through 600 certificates. It indicates 
also about $128,000,000 in loan guaran- 
ties and, further, that it is contemplated 
that about $1,600,000,000 will be made 
available during the present fiscal year 
either by direct loans, by purchase agree- 
ments or by the installation of Govern- 
ment-owned equipment and plant 
facilities. 

Mr. Chairman, the authorization rep- 
resents an enormous sum of money. It 
can have a tremendous effect on our 
economy. It offers a tremendous op- 
portunity for waste, for favoritism, and 
even for corruption. 

It can be justified only as an emer- 
gency matter. In the light of recent 
developments in the National Govern- 
ment the greatest possible care must be 
utilized in making funds available. 

Now, what about the twofold prob- 
lem confronting the defense mobilization 
organization? 

Mr. Wilson is optimistic in respect to 
essential production. 

He indicates that we are moving about 
as fast as he thinks is practicable with- 
out undue injury to our economy as a 
whole. In the month of January last 
orders were placed to the extent of 
$5,700,000,000. He looks forward before 
long to a gross national production of 
above three hundred and twenty-five bil- 
lion, fifty-odd billion of the total to be 
for defense purposes. He believes this 
can be done by utilizing about 20 percent 
of our gross national production for 
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defense purposes as compared with 45 
percent utilized during World War II. 
In his report of April 1 Mr. Wilson is 
also optimistic in reference to the prog- 
ress being made by our allies overseas, 
He refers to the threat of economic col- 
lapse in Western Europe 3 yearsago. He 
states that as of the end of 1950 indus- 
trial production in Western Europe was 
at 140 percent of prewar production and 
that agricultural production for the cur- 
rent year is expected to amount to 119 
percent of prewar production. He states 
that military production has doubled 
since the approval of the North Atlantic 
Treaty. He believes it will be doubled 
again in the current year. He adds that 
under MDAP this country has furnished 
to more than 20 nations in Western 
Europe something like $6,500,000,000. 

What about the other side of the pic- 
ture—stabilization? 

If I understood the distinguished 
chairman of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Cannon] correctly, he asserted a brand- 
new philosophy. I understood him to 
say that this administration has licked 
inflation and that from this point on we 
can anticipate deflation. 

Mr. Wilson, director of Defense Mo- 
bilization, with his great experience, does 
not seem to share that point of view. I 
quote from Mr. Wilson: 

The production side of our task is in many 
ways the less difficult. A tougher test of our 
ability to survive the present crisis lies on 
the other side of the problem—stabilization. 

The success of our production effort de- 
mands that we win the battle against in- 


flation. 
If we get run-away inflation then I am sure 
that Stalin will win. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman five additional minutes. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, this thought is emphasized repeat- 
edly by others who appeared before the 
committee. It is apparent from their 
testimony that the steps which have been 
taken to date are entirely inadequate, 
and that the problem must be attacked 
from all possible directions through a 
comprehensive program. 

Incidéntally, it is perfectly clear that 
it is considered that price controls in 
and of themselves are not sufficient and 
that they will prove to be ineffective in 
the long run in the absence of proper 
controls over credit, over currency, and 
over Federal spending. 

Mr. DiSalle, Director of Office of Price 
Stabilization, had this to say: 

I have said many times that price controls 
will not defeat inflation in and of them- 
selves. * * Price controls will never do 
the job alone. 


Mr. Eric Johnston, Economic Stabili- 
zation Director, had this to say: 


I do not think you can hold this for a 
protracted period of time—I do not care what 
Mr. DiSalle does—unless you have a sound 
fiscal and monetary policy. 

We have largely financed what we have 
done up to now by depreciating your insur- 
ance, your money, and everything else. 

There isn’t a prayer in hades of doing the 
thing unless you can achieve a reasonably 
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balanced budget in a reasonable length of 
ime. À 


Mr. Chairman, we all know we are 
confronted by an enormous national 
debt of something like $257,000,000,000. 
We know that we are facing the possi- 
bility of huge deficits. We know that 
until recently, at any rate, this admin- 
istration has insisted upon a policy of 
low interest rates; upon a policy of sup- 
porting Government bonds at par or 
better; upon a policy of compelling the 
issue of credit or currency against those 
bonds. 

We are advised that there are some 
$27,000,000,000 worth of currency in cir- 
culation at this time; that there has 
been an increase of $8,500,000,000 in com- 
mercial loans since the Korean war 
started; that in the year 1950 $250,000,- 
000 worth of E bonds were redeemed in 
excess of those issued by the Govern- 
ment; and that in the month of January 
alone there was an excess of bonds re- 
deemed over those issued of some $90,- 
000,000, equivalent to an excess of 
$1,020,000,000 on a 12-month basis. 

Prices showed “a rather meteoric in- 
crease,” according to Mr. DiSalle, Direc- 
tor of Price Stabilization, during the 
months of November, December, and 
January. 

Prices since the outbreak in Korea 
have risen 43 percent on the commodity 
index, 15 percent at wholesale, and 7 
percent at retail. 

Inflationary pressures are expected to 
increase tremendously in the next fiscal 
year because of increased Government 
expenditures, 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics shows 
that the dollar today has a purchasing 
power of 55.1 as compared with 99.8 in 
1940. The value last June was 58.8. 

It is amazing, Mr. Chairman, that more 
was not done and done promptly after 
the Defense Production Act was passed 
on September 8, 1950, turning over enor- 
mous powers to the President. The rec- 
ord indicates that except for regulations 
on a voluntary basis, which Mr. Johnston 
says “My predecessor tried with rather 
disastrous results,” no step whatever was 
taken in the field of price control from 
September 8, 1950, to January 25, 1951, 
412 months, in spite of the rather me- 
teoric increase in prices referred to. 

It is also amazing, Mr. Chairman, to 
see the attitude of agency after agency 
appearing before your committee. 

Generally speaking, every agency that 
appeared before the committee was will- 
ing to contribute to national defense, 
provided the committee did not reduce 
its regular Government activities and 
provided it received additional funds for 
additional people. 

Instance after instance will be found 
in the hearings of failure or refusal to 
economize on regular activities. 

Transfers from regular functions to 
defense functions have been very few 
indeed, and in large part when made 
have been made at increased ratings. 

Mr. Riley, Chief of the Construction 
Statistics Division of the Labor Depart- 
ment, when asked how much his division 
had returned to the Treasury, said: 
“Well, we have not—it seems to me 
that all of the data we are producing is 
a basic function.“ 
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Mr. Ratcliff, Research Director of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
when asked why his and similar divisions 
needed extra funds to do defense work, 
said: “Well, the only option would have 
been to abandon a part of their work.” 

Mr. Dodson, budget officer of the 
Labor Department, when asked about 
any curtailments, said: 

The entire work we are doing in the De- 
partment of Labor is of a nature that be- 
comes more important during an emergency. 


Mr. Kilguss, Deputy Administrative 
Assistant Attorney General, admitted 
that not a single employee in the Jus- 
tice Department had been transferred to 
defense activities. 

Mr. Reynolds, Commissioner of Public 
Buildings Service, when asked whether 
any departments had given up space for 
defense purposes, replied: 

Not as yet. Not enough, that is, to make 
an impression upon my memory. 


These responses are typical, 
Chairman. 

Your committee has inserted language 
in the bill which makes provision for 
such transfers from regular activities of 
each department and agency as may be 
required to carry out national defense 
activities assigned to that department or 
agency. The committee expects that, in 
preparing estimates for fiscal year 1952 
for activities under the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950, as amended, or other 
defense activities, the Bureau of the 
Budget will instruct all departments and 
agencies of the Government to adhere to 
the policy recommended herein of ab- 
sorbing the costs of such activities, or of 
otherwise contributing to defense efforts. 

Recently, Mr. Chairman, the Commit- 
tee on the Joint Economic Report, con- 
sisting of eight Democrats and six Re- 
publicans, called for a slow-down in non- 
defense spending by the Truman admin- 
istration to stop galloping inflation. 

We cannot— 


The committee said— 

permit the cost of living to continue to rise, 
nor can we pile a new national defense debt 
on top of the unpaid debt of World War II 
without creating the very conditions upon 
which the dictators of the Kremlin are rely- 
ing to destroy the economic basis of this 
Government and thereby the hope of a free 
world. 


Mr. Chairman, the battle against in- 
flation has not been won. If the battle 
is to be won, every agency in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government must 
play its part. As a matter of fact, the 
executive branch of the Government 
should set the example. 

Every agency must eliminate nones- 
sential expenditures. Every agency 
must defer work that can be deferred. 
Business as usual is impossible; com- 
placency can prove disastrous. 

Inflation can weaken and destroy us 
from within. We must do everything 
in our power to overcome it. Never be- 
fore was it more important to maintain a 
strong and powerful America. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Rooney]. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, before 
referring to one of the most controver- 
sial items in the bill, if we are to believe 


Mr. 
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the press and radio, the matter of the 
appropriations request for the so-called 
Voice of America, I wish to discuss one 
or two of the other items contained in 
chapter 3 of this third supplemental 
appropriation bill for 1951 fiscal year 
now pending before you for your con- 
sideration and approval or disapproval. 

The first is with regard to the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, wherein the Com- 
mittee allowed the full amount presently 
requested, to wit, $25,000, to finish out 
the Board’s activities in fiscal year 1951. 
It will be recalled that a year ago this 
subcommittee in connection with the 
regular annual appropriation request for 
the Civil Aeronautics Board saw fit to 
cut that request of $4,323,000 at that 
time to $3,500,000, a reduction in funds 
to the extent of $823,000. At that time, 
as now in the case of the Voice of Amer- 
ica, a at part of the press of this 
country was highly critical of the com- 
mittee’s action. They said we were ruin- 
ing and gutting the life out of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. 

T should like to specifically point out 
to you certain testimony given before 
this subcomittee on this very pending 
bill, at page 348 of the hearings, with 
regard to the activities of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, following our cut 
of a year ago to the extent of $823,000. 

I asked the following question: 

How is that alleged imposing backlog com- 
ing along? 


We suspected, may I interpolate here, 
that at that time the backlog was a 
phony carried for the purpose of getting 
dollars out of the Treasury by way of the 
Appropriations Committees of the Con- 


gress. 

Mr. Delos W. Rentzel, who is the pres- 
ent and able chairman of the Board, 
gave this answer: 


Mr. RENTZEL. We admit some of it was 
paper backlog. We are trying to get rid of 
those. A lot of those cases are cases which 
were filed for defensive reasons. 

Mr. Rooney. You are not trying to flatter 
the committee, are you, Mr. Rentzell, by 
pointing out that a lot of the backlog was 
paper backlog? We were the first to suspect 
that. 

Mr. RENTZEL, I am aware of your criticisms 
and I might say that we took the committee 
report last year and attempted to meet each 
one of them that we could. I was going to 
explain that some of the applications on 
hand are for defensive reasons, defensive 
cases, which have been filed by the carriers 
to protect themselves in the event some- 
one else filed for a particular route. We are 
trying to get rid of those by asking the car- 
riers to drop the cases by more clearly 
defining policy, which would eliminate a lot 
of cases that are filed for reasons of lack of 
understanding of the policy. 

Mr. Rooney. It is quite amazing that last 
year you requested $4,323,000, and when I 
say you, I mean the then Chairman of the 
Board, requested $4,323,000 and the Congress 
saw fit to allow you only the amount of 
$3,500,000, a reduction, a terrible and deplor- 
able reduction of $823,000 and now we find 
out that the organization is functioning 
quite well. 

Mr. RENTZEL, I can only say one thing, 
Mr. Chairman. You can make any agency 
function on any amount of money. It de- 
pends on what the workload is. 

Mr. Rooney. You have just told us how 
well you were getting along and how that 
backlog was disappearing. 
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Mr. RENTZEL, We hope it will continue to 
disappear. 


I bring this to your attention in con- 
nection with the present newspaper and 
radio criticism of the action of the com- 
mittee in regard to the requested appro- 
priation for the Voice of America. Most- 
ly all cuts in appropriation requests cause 
public clamor but many save the tax- 
payers’ dollars. 

Secondly, I should like to invite your 
attention to the fact that the committee 
has seen fit to cut the appropriation re- 
quested for the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation by the amount of $400,000. 
This cut will not interfere whatever with 
the increased work and better operations 
of the great Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, for which Bureau and its capa- 
ble Director and staff the committee has 
the highest regard and respect. The 
money allowed, to wit, $6,147,000, will 
permit this important Bureau to con- 
tinue until the end of the current fiscal 
year on a 6-day week. We have also 
allowed in this appropriation funds for 
the services of 1,260 new agents and 
1,373 new clerks. The cut of $400,000 is 
directed at only one matter, the matter 
of a request for 945 new and additional 
automobiles with equipment for each, 
such as two-way radios, and so on. The 
committee has seen fit to furnish funds 
for 700 new automobiles, and I am given 
to understand that there will be no con- 
troversy with regard to this cut since 
that number is sufficient to provide auto- 
mobiles for the new agents hereinbefore 
mentioned. 


Now, with regard to the so-called Voice 
of America, so that you understand this 
matter clearly, I wish to read to you from 
the report of the committee. This mat- 
ter has been entirely misrepresented in 
the press and on the radio. We are not 
in favor of weakening the Voice of 
America. If you will turn to page 7 of 
the committee report you will find the 
following: 


International information and educational 
activities: In the “Supplemental Appropria- 
tion Act, 1951,” $41,288,000, the full amount 
of the budget request at that time, was al- 
lowed for “Establishment of radio facilities.” 
It was then represented that this amount 
plus $3,399,184 previously provided, would be 
sufficient to complete construction of seven 
certain radio construction projects desig- 
nated as Able, Baker, East, Dog, Cast, 
John, and Jade. The present supplemen- 
tal budget request in the amount $97,500,000 
includes the sum of $9,533,939 represented 
to the committee as being required to meet 
price and cost increases to complete these 
facilities. The remainder of the requested 
$97,500,000 (plus $1,000,000 previously placed 
in reserve under sec. 1214) was asked for 
construction of 13 additional radio facilities. 

Testimony before the committee indicated 
that lack of proper planning, poor manage- 
ment, and avoidable delays in the execution 
of plans and contracts have been consider- 
able factors occasioning the necessity of the 
request for over $9,500,000 additional for the 
above projects for which $44,687,184 in ap- 
propriations have already been made, 

The testimony also indicated that all of 
the sites for the requested 13 new and addi- 
tional facilities for which $88,966,061 was re- 
quested, have not as yet been selected. In 
fact, the committee was informed that no 
definite determinations have yet been made 
as to the countries in which some of these 
proposed facilities would be located. It was 
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further testified that a number of these 
planned facilities might be located on ships, 
although, on questioning, the committee 
was given only vague and incomplete esti- 
mates of the number and the costs of such 
facilities as compared with land installa- 
tions. Field tests of the transmitters pro- 
posed for the planned facilities have not as 
yet been made. Such tests are now sched- 
uled to be made this month. The material 
submitted to the committee in support of 
the estimate lacked definiteness and was so 
devoid of specific data that it could not be 
considered a plan of action. 

The so-called Voice of America has received 
the support of this committee since its in- 
ception. The committee fully believes in a 
strong, effective Voice of America. It feels 
that there is a great need for combating 
the insidious propaganda emanating from 
the Kremlin by making the truth available 
te those behind the iron curtain and to 
mankind the world over. It wholeheartedly 
believes that, properly managed and directed, 
the Voice of America is the best medium for 
accomplishment of a campaign of truth that 
has yet been conceived. However, the com- 
mittee must say that it is very much dis- 
appointed in the accomplishments and prog- 
ress made to date. Mismanagement and poor 
planning with regard both to the engineering 
and to the administrative phases of the pro- 
gram have cost valuable time as well as 
dollars, 

In view of the foregoing facts, the com- 
mittee is including only the amount $9,533,- 
939 in this bill to permit completion of the 
seven projects previously authorized and for 
which considerable sums have already been 
expended or obligated. It hopes that the 
Department will exert every effort to com- 
plete these projects at the earliest possible 
date, take the necessary steps to overcome 
the weaknesses set forth in this report, and 
return to the Congress as soon as possible 
with a more intelligent and better planned 
program. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman two additional minutes, 

Mr. ROONEY. In the meeting of the 
full Committee on Appropriations last 
Friday I gave specific instances of gross- 
ly improper management, where tax- 
payers’ dollars were just thrown down 
the drain pipe by the people in charge 
of this program. At that time I merely 
recounted two or three instances, and I 
am prepared on this floor today to fur- 
nish you with quite a few more that 
would be appalling. I do not have the 
time to go into them at the moment in 
view of this limited debate. If an 
amendment should be offered to this bill 
to increase the funds, I can assure the 
members of this Committee of the Whole 
that we will have on hand the facts and 
figures with which to defeat such pro- 
posed amendment. I doubt that such an 
amendment will be offered when the bill 
is read paragraph by paragraph under 
the 5-minute rule. 

I want to point out that in the full 
Committee on Appropriations there were 
only three votes on a roll call in favor 
of an amendment pending before that 
committee which would have reinstated 
the entire $97,500,000. The gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Preston], the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. MARSHALL], 
the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
STEFAN], and the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. CLEVENGER] are quite conversant 
with this program, and we do not need 
any so-called experts or advisers to get 
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together hurried reports on the eve— 
yea, over this very week end, to claim 
that the people running this program 
are, as far as they know, the ablest ad- 
ministrators in Government. We do not 
need that at all. We have the facts. 
We know this program. This is the 
sixth year in which I have sat as a mem- 
ber of this subcommittee handling ap- 
propriations for the Department of State 
and I think I know something about it. 

As far as the editorials and the abuse 
heaped upon the committee for its action 
in this matter in insisting that we know 
what we are buying with the taxpayers’ 
dollars, I can take that abuse, as far as 
that is concerned. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has again 
expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. STEFAN]. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to talk on all phases of the third 
supplemental appropriations, dealing 
with the Departments of State, Justice, 
Commerce, and the Federal judiciary, 
but time will not permit me to cover all 
of those agencies, 

However, the appropriation of nearly 
a half a billion dollars is a lot of money, 
but the fact that the committee has 
made very substantial reductions will 
bring some hope to the people, to the 
taxpayers of the United States. Lenin’s 
statement to the effect that Russia 
would not need to fight America but that 
America would destroy itself by going 
bankrupt, means something. 

I want to confine myself to what is 
alleged to be a controversial item in this 
bill, namely, the appropriation for our 
Information Service, a service which we 
are hoping to strengthen and make 
effective, in order to bring the truth 
about America to the world. The hear- 
ings on this deficiency bill are clear as 
to what we have previously appropriated 
and what we propose doing in making 
this Voice of America strong. 

In the past few years we have appro- 
priated over $225,000,000 for this In- 
formation Service. With requests that 
are being made now for the next fiscal 
year, including the money we are ap- 
propriating here, $9,500,000, the pro- 
gram is starting toward a point where 
future spending will be more than 50 
oe of all State Department activ- 

es. 

The people in the United States know 
something about this Information Serv- 
ice, for the agency has made over 375 
speeches all over the United States in 
17 months telling the people of the 
United States how good the Voice of 
America, the Information Service, is. 
So the people of the United States are 
informed. 

These hearings “Supplemental Ap- 
propriations for the Department of 
State, Information Service,” will show 
you that they are requesting another 
$115,000,000 for next year. There is 
really no real lack of funds. 

Your committee has lived with this 
thing many years, ever since its incep- 
tion, as your chairman has said. We 
are friendly to the program; we want 
to make it effective; we are not trying 
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to scuttle it. We gave the Voice of Amer- 
ica every cent they asked for last year 
to stop Russian jamming. The Infor- 
mation Service is engaged in various ac- 
tivities: Motion pictures, exchange of 
students and professors, libraries, and 
so forth. But what we were up against 
last year was the fact that the Russians 
had started a jamming operation of our 
radio transmitters which were sending 
messages of truth to Russia. So the 
request here is for more money for more 
radio transmitters to overcome this 
jamming. The scientists and experts 
of MIT who came before us said they 
had made a survey, that they needed 
more radio stations to make our voice 
more powerful in the hope of overcom- 
ing this jamming, and we are giving 
them $9,500,000 in addition to what they 
have got now which they have not ex- 
pended, in order to catch up with their 
antijamming operations. These experts 
say there is no real cure for jamming; 
that we can spend this money and get 
one step ahead of the Russians, but they 
have another additional plan. The hear- 
ings will disclose that if the Russians 
spend dollar for dollar with the United 
States they can perhaps continue effec- 
tively with their jamming operations. 
To make effective our information serv- 
ice there should be coordination. This 
Information Service of the Department 
of State is not the only Voice of Amer- 
ica we have. The ECA and the Mar- 
shall plan are spending many millions of 
dollars for a similar program. HICOG 
also has a program. There is duplica- 
tion in several instances. There is a 
program up in Massachusetts; there is 
also a program in the United Nations, 
the sounding board over which we have 
apparently no control. We are not in 
psychological warfare yet, but your 
committee is endeavoring to set this up 
to be available to the Armed Services 
when and if they need psychological 
warfare. 

Four or five Voices of America un- 
coordinated is too big a job to disre- 
gard. The Russian delegates to the 
United Nations, where there is a United 
Nations program, use that as a sounding 
board to preach communism, not only 
in all parts of the world but also here 
in the United States, by the voice; by 
the spoken word, by the visual picture 
of television and motion pictures. Our 
rebuttal is very weak. We need a co- 
ordinated program which we must put 
into effect. As of now the State De- 
partment is handicapped by too much 
duplication. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Nebraska has expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman three additional minutes, 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, I warn 
you that this Congress has to bring con- 
fidence back to America by coordinating 
all our efforts to make friends all over 
the world. Let us coordinate the efforts 
of our agencies now operating all over 
the world if we want to bring friendship 
and confideyge to America. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEFAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota, 
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Mr. JUDD. Will the gentleman give 
us his estimate as to the relative effec- 
tiveness of the two main programs you 
have described? Which is doing the bet- 
ter job—the ECA program or the regu- 
lar Department of State program? 

Mr. STEFAN. The Department of 
State. 

Mr. JUDD. It is doing the better job? 

Mr. STEFAN. In my opinion. 

Mr. JUDD. Everything that the 
gentleman and others have said here 
today in criticism of the information 
program was said in the debate 4 years 
ago when we passed the Voice of America 
bill. In the gentleman’s opinion, why is 
it that this program somehow or other 
has not succeeded in doing well the job 
that everybody wants it todo? What is 
the reason for it? 

Mr. STEFAN. I could stand up here 
for an hour and give you my own opin- 
ions, but unless you eliminate this dupli- 
cation, the program cannot be effective. 

Mr. JUDD. But why has it not been 
able to gain the confidence of other peo- 
ple and win respect and good will for our 
country? 

Mr. STEFAN. With the money we are 
spending for personnel we should be able 
to employ the highest type of propa- 
gandists in the world. But there should 
not be too many different Voices of 
America competing with one another. 

Mr. JUDD. That is the point, the 
Congress has furnished the money but 
still somehow or other an effective job 
is not being done. What is the trouble? 

Mr. STEFAN. This committee does 
not want to administer. We will con- 
structively criticize when the time comes. 
I am merely giving the facts as they 
came before the committee. You who 
are members of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs should know what I am talk- 
ing about. 

Mr. JUDD. I do know and I have 
struggled with it in that committee. I 
am asking the gentleman’s opinion be- 
cause I know he has given a great deal 
of time and careful attention to the 
problem, and there is nothing that dis- 
turbs both him and me more than our 
obvious inadequacies in this field, and I 
wanted the benefit of his judgment. 

Mr. STEFAN. May [Isay to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota, that time will 
come when we bring to the House the 
regular requests for next year’s funds 
which will be tremendous. Iam merely 
making these statements to persuade the 
newspapers and the public that we are 
not trying to scuttle this program but in- 
stead, are trying to strengthen it. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the balance of the time to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. CLEVENGER]. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
think for a moment I will try to put my 
finger on what I think is wrong with this 
information service. What we have 
lacked is a real directing head for the 
Voice of America. We have lacked, as 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Cox} 
said, a State Department in which the 
American people have confidence, first 
and last. It is a project, in my opinion, 
which should have a sharp shooter and 
not a burp-gun operator. The trouble 
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that every one of our general represent- 
atives in the capitals of Europe is find- 
ing is that much of this stuff that is 
released is literally poison in the country 
which it reaches. Certainly we must 
have propaganda with every word care- 
fully weighed, because, after all, the 
Voice of America should weigh a ton. It 
should have weight where it goes. It 
should go into the countries of the world 
more or less as news and not as Govern- 
ment propaganda. We will find, as we 
found in Iran, that we could not main- 
tain over 30 minutes of propaganda in 
24 hours without more pressure from her 
neighbors than she could withstand. 
And the pattern of material that we 
have been putting out is highly provoca- 
tive. It furnishes a more perfect back- 
ground for a Russian attack on us than 
you could possibly conceive. 

I just want to read a few lines from a 
Senate report to give you a bearing on 
this. This is from Brussels, and it is 
Senator GREEN speaking—Senate Docu- 
ment No. 16: 


It is necessary here as elsewhere, however, 
to have an adequate answer to Soviet propa- 
gandists who talk constantly about the dan- 
gers of western imperialism, about conse- 
quences of German rearmament, and about 
that awful country, the United States, with 
its low culture, race discrimination, and 
gangsterdom. 

In high authoritative quarters particular 
concern was expressed lest our information 
program might be giving aid and comfort to 
the enemy by showing too much of the bad 
or seamy side of American life. Said one 
high United States official in Brussels: 

“We seem to feel that we must give the 
whole picture, all the good and all the bad. 
Very sensational news material comes 
abroad which oftentimes paints the United 
States in a very bad light. Whereas Soviet 
policy is to play up, and not to play down, 
the Soviet way of life. Can we afford to be 
so objective at this critical moment? Can’t 
we at least emphasize more of the positive 
side, since all the world is not so open- 
minded in its appraisal of news as, say, the 
average American at home?” 


That is the end of the quotation from 
that official, but Senator GREEN 
continues: 


Members of the delegation felt this point 
was extremely well taken and in line with 
current United States information needs 
abroad. 

Following conferences with heads of state 
and leaders of government in 16 countries 
and dependencies, members of the delega- 
tion are strongly of the opinion that we 
have been losing the cold-war battle up to 
now, and that we should speedily do some- 
thing about it. Indeed, it is imperative that 
we do so. 


A little further in their report they 
state: 

We found ample evidence that our Voice 
of America, our State Department, and 
American foreign policy have not been suc- 
cessful in meeting the Communist propa- 
ganda, 

The tensions and the problems we saw 
resolve themselves into a battle for the 
minds of men. Our failures in the area 
of psychological warfare are to be con- 
trasted with undeniable Communist suc- 
cesses. The contrast calls for redoubled 
efforts by this country in this area. We can 
learn much from the basic Communist tech- 
nique, which transmits its propaganda 
through native minds and native tongues, 
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A basic recommendation is complete re- 
orientation of the United States Information 
Service, and particularly the Voice of 
America. Without decreasing the effective 
scope of the information program, it is sug- 
gested that no less than the funds now ex- 
pended for the program be directed to a 
decentralized program, which will function 
primarily through or in conjunction with 
the diplomatic missions within the various 
countries involved. This i; designed to 
achieve maximum efficiency of effort and 
maximum results by pin-pointing objectives. 

As firmly and as candidly as possible mem- 
bers of the delegation attempted at every 
formal and informal conference to state the 
attitude of the American people toward 
world issues—as we understand that atti- 
tude. We felt that our plain speaking was 
appreciated at all times. We believe that 
our international position has suffered from 
a lack of candor and plain speaking on the 
part of some emissaries and policymakers, 
Differences inevitably occur among peoples, 
but in the present atmosphere of tension 
and uncertainty throughout the world these 
differences are best resolved on a basis of 
candor and plain speaking. 


That is a report signed by Senator 
Green and Senator Ferrcuson, of 
Michigan. 

If we oppose at all the wasteful ex- 
penditure of tens of millions of dollars 
of American money, we must face at- 
tack from this kept press and these sen- 
timentalists who think you can buy this 
stuff by the yard, just as so many of them 
think you can buy cancer research the 
same way. We must, as members of the 
committee, lay ourselves open to attack. 
None know it better than I, because 
they carried it right into my home town 
in the week before election this last 
year, picturing me as a penny-pinching 
Congressman who wanted to choke off 
this program with a miserable pittance. 
Those were the words they used. Out 
in our country $34,000,000 is not a mis- 
erable pittance yet. It may end that 
way if our money keeps on depreciat- 
ing. But I say to you with all the can- 
dor and all the sincerity I have within 
me that I think $34,000,000, which we 
gave them in 1950 and 1951 less supple- 
mentals, was plenty of money. If the 
program is condensed, if it is carefully 
weighed and carefully considered, and 
then presented to people who will ab- 
sorb it, who will throw just mere propa- 
ganda out of the window, it will be a 
success, How would you like it if some- 
body set up a nuisance like that in your 
back yard, with one of these 24-hour 
broadcasting systems, where if you turn 
on your radio you either got Russian 
jamming or American windjamming? 
As between the two, it does not take very 
much to go around with me. 

I want to see my country’s policies 
carefully enunciated by the State De- 
partment. I want the voice of the State 
Department to carry that message to the 
world, but I want every word we utter 
carefully weighed, and I want us to quit 
this burp-gun operation all over the 
world, and get on the target. Let us 
get an American foreign policy deter- 
mined by a State Department the people 
believe and trust, and then let the Voice 
of America take it to the world, prefer- 
ably initiated into the regular news- 
casts, not as blatant propaganda. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired, All 
time has expired. 

The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

FISCAL SERVICE 
COLLECTOR’S OFFICE 
For additional amounts for “Collector’s 


Office,” fiscal year 1949, $653,568, and fiscal 
year 1951, $144,700. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, and ask unanimous consent to 
speak out of order and for an additional 
5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, a committee of the other 
body is beginning hearings in Mississippi 
today following charges of illegal sales 
of patronage jobs by an outlaw self- 
styled committee headed by one Clar- 
ence Hood. This is the same Mr. Hood 
who, only several weeks ago, was ousted 
by the Democratic National Commit- 
tee as Democratic committeeman from 
Mississippi following revelaticn of the 
charges. Mr. Hood has, for some time, 
been under fire for his participation in 
the sale of these Government jobs and 
other alleged corrupt practices in Mis- 
sissippi. 

It was interesting to note from a news 
item appearing in the Jackson (Miss.) 
Daily News under date of Thursday, 
April 5, that Mr. Hood, who will be called 
to testify before the committee, had re- 
tained the services of one Paul Dillon, 
a Missouri lawyer. Mr. Dillon, accord- 
ing to this newspaper story, is, and I 
quote: “Well known as a tax attorney.” 

It may be wondered why Mr. Hood, a 
Mississippian, saw fit to secure the serv- 
ices of a St. Louis lawyer, when Missis- 
sippi can boast of hundreds of com- 
petert, able, and honest attorneys. 
Further reflection, however, will make 
perfectly obvious Mr. Hood’s reasons for 
retaining Mr. Dillon. 

The name of Paul Dillon, Missouri 
lawyer, runs through these nauseous 
Mississippi scandals like a silken thread 
through a tapestry. It is a matter of 
public knowledge that Mr. Dillon was in- 
strumental 2 years ago in setting up Mr. 
Hood and his committee and having 
them recognized by the National Demo- 
cratic Committee to the exclusion of 
Mississippi’s legally elected Democratic 
committee. - 

Mr. Dillon’s participation in the Mis- 
sissippi scandals is not surprising, how- 
ever, in view of his background. 

He is a professional string puller. He 
is also the same notorious underworld 
fixer whose reputed influence opened 
the doors of the Federal penitentiaries 
and permitted members of the Capone 
criminal mob to return to freedom. 
House Report No. 2441 of the Commit- 
tee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments, Eightieth Congress, shows 
that this man Dillon received a fee of 
$10,000 for securing the parole of Louis 
Campagna, one of Capone’s henchmen, 
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This report will show further that Dillon 
acted as attorney in fact and go-between 
for the rest of the Capone mob, many of 
whom were later granted paroles. This 
report shows that Dillon is a man of 
shady character, an underworld mouth- 
piece and associate of criminals, and a 
notorious infiuence peddler. It is pos- 
sible that his first association with Mis- 
sissippi affairs came about in 1947. He 
was a close friend and ally with one 
Edward Terry, Mississippi’s most notori- 
ous Judas Iscariot, who, while serving as 
confidential assistant to Senator Bilbo, 
admitted having accepted $15,000 from 
a group of eastern radicals to betray and 
act as an informer against his employer. 
Mississippians will never forget Mr. 
Terry’s intrigue nor his loathsome be- 
trayal of the trust placed in him by his 
cencer-ridden employer any more than 
they will ever forget the role played by 
this odious St. Louis lawyer who acted 
as go-between for Mr. Terry in his ne- 
farious activities. It will also be recalled 
that Mr. Dillon became attorney for Mr. 
Terry when the Senate committee inves- 
tigating the election campaign of Sen- 
ator Bilbo uncovered this payment of 
$15,000. It is significant that while Mr. 
Dillon was acting as Mr. Terry’s attorney 
before the Bilbo investigating commit- 
tee members of the committee stated 
publicly that Mr. Dillon’s client had com- 
mitted perjury before them. Somehow, 
Mr. Terry was never brought to trial on 
these charges of perjury. 

Following Mr. Terry’s betrayal of the 
dying Senator Bilbo, he became an asso- 
ciate of Clarence Hood in the lumber 
business at Meridian, Miss. It was 
through this development that Dillon 
became acquainted with Hood, and this 
marks the beginning of Dillon’s med- 
dling into Mississippi political affairs. 

Although Mr. Dillon now sets him- 
self up as a tax lawyer, and purports 
to be an expert lawyer in matters com- 
ing before the Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment, it is a fact that he is not even al- 
lowed to practice before that agency. It 
is a matter of record that he is the same 
Paul Dillon who, in 1949 applied for per- 
mission to practice as a tax attorney 
before the Treasury Department. After 
the Department had made its usual in- 
vestigation it was determined that his 
application should be denied because of 
his unsavory character and shady rec- 
ord. The investigation was made by the 
St. Louis office of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, intelligence unit, and he was 
denied his permit on the basis of an un- 
favorable character report. Details of 
this action on the part of the Treasury 
Department can be found in a report ap- 
pearing on page 2, St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch, February 6, 1951, issue, as well 
as other newspapers throughout the 
country. After Dillon was denied per- 
mission to practice before the Treasury 
Department, he was given an opportu- 
nity to appear and refute the findings of 
the investigation. He declined to pur- 
sue the matter further. It is apparent 
that Dillon was willing to let well 
enough alone because his record would 
not stand the light of truth. 

It is a fact that any attorney who is 
in good standing with the his bar asso- 
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ciation, and who is considered to be of 
good character, can qualify to practice 
before the Treasury and other Govern- 
ment agencies. Mr. Dillon would not 
meet this test of ethics and character. 

I have it on reliable authority that 
this man has also been put on the black- 
list of the Justice Department because 
of his associations and activities in con- 
nection with gangsters and public cor- 
ruption. . 

If a lawyer must have a reasonably 
good character to practice before Gov- 
ernment agencies and courts, the same 
qualifications should be met before he 
is allowed to practice before a congres- 
sional committee. The Committee on 
Practice of the Treasury Department 
has investigated, decreed, and adjudged 
that Dillon is not of good moral char- 
acter and has refused his permit to 
practice before the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. The Justice Department ap- 
parently feels the same way. He is a 
rascal, an underworld character, a fixer, 
an influence peddler, and has been pub- 
licly branded as such by Government 
agencies and congressional committees, 

The committee now making the in- 
vestigation of these job sales in Missis- 
sippi should look into Mr. Dillon’s back- 
ground and his association with the so- 
called Hood committee. 

And I might add that on the news 
ticker a few moments ago I saw where 
testimony had been adduced from this 
committee in Mississippi that would in- 
dicate that Mr. Dillon himself acted as 
the go-between between Mr. Hood and 


his group in Mississippi and the Demo- - 


cratic Committee in Washington in fur- 
nishing these Government jobs. Every- 
where Dillon has gone, scandal has fol- 
lowed. Everything that he has touched 
has become odious. He reeks with the 
vile stench of organized crime. He is 

a known influence peddler and back- 

room fixer. Corruption and rascality 

constitute his chief stock in trade. 

Therefore, I respectfully urge the in- 
vestigating committee of the other body, 
now in Mississippi, to make a thorough 
investigation of this infamous carpet- 
bagger and his connection with recent 
political affairs in Mississippi. 

Under leave to extend by remarks, I 
include the afore-mentioned news re- 
port taken from the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch of February 6, 1951: 

PAUL DILLON’S REQUEST To PRACTICE BEFORE 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT Is REJECTED—ST, 
LOUISAN INTERCEDED IN PAROLES OF FOUR 
CAPONE MEN IN 1948—UNFAVORABLE REPORT 
Paul Dillon, St. Louis attorney who inter- 

ceded for four Chicago Capone gangsters in 
obtaining paroles in 1948, has been turned 
down on his application to practice before 
the United States Treasury Department, it 
was disclosed today. 

John L. Graves, chairman of the Depart- 
ment's committee on practice, told a Post- 
Dispatch reporter at Washington that an 
unfavorable report had been received on 
Dillon's application. The investigation was 
made for the Department by the St. Louis 
office of the Bureau of Internal Revenue in- 
telligence unit. 

Graves said Dillon was offered a chance for 
& hearing on the information contained in 
the report but had never accepted it. The 
offer has been open since last September 25, 
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when the committee formally disapproved 
the application. 
SAYS HE WITHDREW REQUEST 

Dillon said here today that he does not 
intend to pursue further his attempt to be 
approved for practice before the Department. 
He insisted, however, that he withdrew his 
application before it was turned down. No 
record of the withdrawal is in the Depart- 
ment’s files. 

“TIl be 74 my next birthday, and that’s too 
old to be running to Washington and other 
places throughout the country in connection 
with tax matters, which would be the only 
business before the Department,” Dillon 
said. 

Dillon’s application was filed October 11, 
1949. He received a “temporary recognition 
card,” which entitled him to practice before 
the Department and its numerous bureaus, 
including Internal Revenue, while an in- 
vestigation was conducted to determine if 
an enrollment certificate would be issued. 
Graves explained such procedure was stand- 
ard with all applicants. 

A statute requires that a certificate be 
issued only to attorneys who are in good 
standing with their bar organizations and 
are of “good character and repute.” : 

INQUIRY DETAILS CONFIDENTIAL 

Details in the investigation report are con- 
fidential, but it was considered a certainty 
that intelligence unit agents included infor- 
mation on Dillon's activities in behalf of the 
four Capone gangsters—Louis (Little New 
York) Campagna, Paul (the Waiter) Ricca, 
Charles (Cherry Nose) Gioe and Philip 
D'Andrea. Three of the paroles were re- 
voked and two of the men have been re- 
turned to prison, 

‘Testimony before a congressional subcom- 
mittee later revealed that Dillon received 
$10,000 for his services for the gangsters. 
Dillon was S+ Louis campaign manager for 
President Truman when the latter was run- 
ning for the Senate. He also was attorney 
for former Sheriff John F. Dougherty, now 
chief clerk for the magistrate’s court. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS] has expired. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to congratulate 
the committee for giving the people of 
this great country a ray of hope in 
bringing this bill to the House with the 
reductions which appears in the com- 
mittee report. I am wholeheartedly in 
favor of the bill, and I hope that future 
appropriations bills that are brought in 
will give the Members a chance to vote 
for similar cuts, to the end that in the 
total budget that has been submitted for 
the coming fiscal year we can effectuate 
a reduction of somewhere between seven 
and nine billion dollars, 

I propose to use a substantial part of 
this committee report, especially that 
referring to cuts, in the notice I shall 
send to the good people of my district, 
because I believe it will be some of the 
most favorable news they have received 
in many, many months in respect to the 
program in Washington. 

On the matter of the Voice of America 
I wish to express my opinion. I ask this 
simple question: From what source did 
we obtain the philosophy that we have 
a right to stick our nose into the affairs 
of the other nationals of the earth as 
we do through that program, and at- 


. “tempt to tell other people what they must 
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do, and coerce them into the following 
philosophy? It is not difficult for me to 
understand that the so-called intelligent- 
sia of the European countries in particu- 
lar look upon us as backwoodsmen still 
in our swaddling clothes when it comes 
to this question of international leader- 
ship. As near as World War I in inter- 
national leadership circles we had less 
standing than Constantinople itself. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. Instead of being the 
Voice of America a great deal of it 
sounds to me like the echo from Europe. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Regardless of 
what kind of echo it is, I just cannot 
bring myself into agreement with the 
program we have been following; and, 
‘certainly, the committee was justified in 
eliminating what has been deleted from 
this request insofar as the 13 new sta- 
tions are concerned. I cannot find any- 
ting in the record where there was any 
justification of any consequence at all 
for these 13 new stations; so I see noth- 
ing here that should be criticized about 
the action taken by the committee. 

Secondly, I wish to join with the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. Cannon] in 
his statement to the effect that our pro- 
‘duction is the answer to men everywhere. 
I cannot understand why the adminis- 
tration and the Congress at this time 
refuses or declines or fails to initiate a 
48-hour base pay week and thus get down 
to the production of goods and services 
and meet the requirements of this so- 
called emergency, police action, or war, 
if you want to call it war. We have gone 
out here and built these great produc- 
tive facilities throughout the 48 States 
and in our territories and insular posses- 
sions, yet we go on as before. If the 
emergency has existed as indicated in the 
debate recently, and I refer to the selec- 
tive-service and universal military- 
training bill, if the emergency is as great 
as the arguments presented before the 
Ways and Means Committee represent, 
if the emergency is as great as the Treas- 
ury Department tells us, as Mr. Wilson 
tells us, then it is high time that we took 
off our shirts and got down to brass tacks 
and produced the goods necessary to 
meet the opposition which seems to be 
developing throughout the world. If 
such emergency does not exist, that is a 
different situation. What prevents us 
from going on a 48-hour week is the in- 
fluence of those who insist upon main- 
taining high costs, high ceiling prices, 
and more inflation. I say it is time we 
got busy and do all that we can do, with 
the blessings we have. 

We face world problems which will 
have to be solved, if at all by world effort. 
We cannot do the job alone. The world 
will soon grow tired of our peanut pro- 
gram. Then what shall we do? Send 
the marines to coerce? I repeat, we 
cannot do the job alone. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, the 
previous speaker has said that if the 
American people understood the very 
splendid work this committee has done 
in reducing this bill by about 43 percent, 
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or $385,000,000, it would give them more 
encouragement than any information 
which has come out of the Congress for 
the past number of months. I agree with 
that statement. I could tell when we 
were on the appropriation bill which was 
so very difficult to reduce a week or two 
ago that the Congress was finally re- 
sponding to the will of the people de- 
manding economy. 

I hope we can continue to reduce all 
appropriation bills. You and I know that 
Government departments nearly always 
ask for more money than is absolutely 
necessary. 

We should, I am sure, and I believe we 
can and will, reduce the President’s budg- 
et by over $6,000,000,000. If we do not 
continue to reduce expenses drastically 
our Nation will become bankrupt in short 
order, and all will be lost. We will lose 
our freedom and become an easy prey to 
communism. 

The people know, and we the repre- 
sentatives of the people know, that we 
cannot defend this country in a great 
emergency unless we are strong finan- 
cially. They know it is up to the Con- 
gress, the representatives of the people, 
to enforce economy as never before. 
They insist we do it. I want to congratu- 
late this committee. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to bring an- 
other opportunity for economy to the at- 
tention of the House. I had thought of 
offering an amendment to this bill which 
would cut back the regular annual 26- 
day leave to a 15-day leave. This would 
save manpower and reduce from 26 days 
for over 2,000,000 employees to 15 days, 
or 3 weeks, giving those in the executive 
departments the same amount of leave 
as those in the postal department. 

My thought was to attach this amend- 
ment, which is the essence of a bill I 
introduced some months ago, to this.bill, 
but I finally decided that inasmuch as 
this is a supplemental appropriation bill 
there would be objection raised to it in 
the form of a point of order and that it 
probably is a little premature. 

I requested time to bring this matter 
to the attention of the Members of the 
Congress, however, in the hope that if we 
are unable to get a hearing on my bill 
before the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, so it can be brought to the 
House and enacted into law; when the 
next appropriation bill comes before this 
House the committee will give considera- 
tion to attaching such a provision to the 
bill in such broad form that it will apply 
to all of the appropriation bills in the 
future, if that is proper, and I think it is. 

What will that do? It will be a pain- 
less way of saving $250,000,000. At least 
$250,000,000 will be unnecessarily spent 
unless this amendment is agreed to in 
the future. During the coming year the 
lowest possible estimate of saving will be 
$250,000,000 if you cut back this leave. 
No one will lose a job, you will have 
greater production from your manpower, 
no one’s wages will be reduced, yet you 
will effect a minimum saving of $250,000,- 
000 to the Government. That is quite a 
sum of money. 

May I call attention to the fact that I 
happen to know of more than one in- 
stance of men in the high brackets who 
have cashed in their accumulated leave 
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and have received checks for up to $4,500 
and more for their accumulated leave. 
This bill I introduced some months ago 
will also stop the accumulation of leave 
so that leave must be taken in the fiscal 
year in which it is earned. It is the right 
way to get on to a better fiscal basis with 
reference to our employees in the execu- 
tive department. Of course, the judicial 
department and the legislative depart- 
ment are excluded from the leave bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for two 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, it is 
rather astounding to note the amount of 
accumulated leave some of these men in 
the high brackets are taking, those who 
are drawing high salaries. I hope in the 
very near future to be able to give you 
quite a few facts along that line, 

Of course, it will be said on the part of 
some of the Federal employees that the 
high cost of living has been proceeding 
faster than their increase in wages. 
Well, that is a debatable question, but if 
it has, we would be treating them on an 
equal with other people throughout the 
Nation as to leave if we equalize them 
all back to a 3 weeks’ leave. Fifteen 
workdays would be 3 weeks’ annual 
leave, the same as the post office em- 
ployees are getting at the present time. 

Do you know that there is accrued an- 
nual leave now that is a debt against the 
Government that we must pay out of 
some $581,000,000; that our Federal pay- 
roll now is $7,500,000,000 a year; and that 
about 10 percent of that is not earned? 
It goes into sick and annual leave. f 

We will only be asking our Federal em- 
ployees to work 85 to 90 percent of the 
time because, in fact, we only work about 
220 days a year. When they complain 
that their salaries need to be raised, if 
they need to be raised, raise them, but 
bring them all on an equality. 

RETIREMENT FUND 


Mr. Chairman, Federal employees do 
have some advantages. They have con- 
tinuous employment year after year in 
addition to their annual, sick leave, eight 
holiday leaves a year, and a 5-day, 40- 
hour week. Continuous employment 
gives them a distinct advantage and we 
are glad that it does, 

They participate in a rather liberal re- 
tirement fund over 50 percent of which 
is paid by the Government. 

The employees pay into this fund 6 
percent of their salary and the figures 
show that the Federal Government has 
matched that amount by putting in 
about 6% percent, all of which may be 
looked upon as a gift or an addition to 
the regular salary they are getting 
throughout the years. 

Let me illustrate this cost to the Gov- 
ernment by using the last three fiscal 
years. In 1949 the Federal Treasurer 
contributed to the retirement fund for 
the employees $226,032,000; in 1950, 
$304,508,880; and in 1951, $307,117,455; 
making a total of $837,658,335 donated 


1951 


to the retirement fund for these Federal 
workers. 

This amount during only the past 3 
years, and in addition the Federal Treas- 
ury paid all of the administrative ex- 
penses of this retirement fund, amount- 
ing to $4,498,397. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit that in the 
best interest of all of our splendid Fed- 
eral employees and of all of the people 
in the Nation that this Congress should 
enact into law the bill I have proposed 
because we need desperately to effect 
this saving of $250,000,000, we need to 
put all of our Federal employees on an 
equality of leave and we need to keep 
this Nation sound financially in the in- 
terest of all of our employees and of all 
the 150,000,000 people we, in the Con- 
gress, represent. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this paragraph do now close. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

PUBLIC WELFARE 
SAINT ELIZABETHS HOSPITAL 

For additional amounts for “St. Elizabeths 
Hospital,” fiscal year 1949, $13,704, and fiscal 
year 1950, $22,604. 


Mr. HALE. Mr, Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word, and ask 
unanimous consent to proceed out of 
order, and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maine? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Chairman, I have 
been reading a good deal in the papers 
lately about a possible crackdown on 
General MacArthur. I want to say 
something about that, because time 
moves fast, and I do not know what will 
happen in the next 24 hours. If there 
is such a crackdown, it will afford the 
world a classic example of disciplining 
a man who in his estimates of the far- 
eastern situation has always been right, 
to save the faces of people who at least 
with respect to that situation have al- 
ways been demonstrably wrong. 

If General MacArthur were given a 
free hand in Asia, Chiang Kai-shek’s 
army could go to work, and the Chinese 
Communist tyranny of Mao Tze-tung 
might be overthrown. That would do 
more to enhance the chances of peace 
in Europe than anything that we are 
likely to be able to do for a long time 
in Europe itself. The United Nations 
with the formal encouragement of this 
House declared Communist China an 
aggressor nation. I was here as most 
of you were on the Friday afternoon 
when that resolution urging the United 
Nations to denounce Communist China 
was brought to the floor of the House 
in such a surprising way. I supported 
the resolution, Of what use was this 
declaration if no sanctions were to be 
imposed on the aggressor? Why should 
we not blockade the Chinese ports? 
There is no danger of all-out war with 
China if we land no troops on Chinese 
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soil. Nor is there any chance of peace 
in Korea unless the United Nations Com- 
mander is freed from his shackles so as 
to achieve the United Nations objective 
of a united and independent Korea. 
General MacArthur has tne confidence 
of our people and, in my judgment, has 
the confidence of the majority in the 
Congress, I wish the administration in- 
stead of rebuking him would accept his 
advice. 

Only a few moments ago I received a 
letter characteristic of a great many 
letters which come to me. It reads: 

This is a rush note—just as it should be, 

We, of this community plead to you to 
do all you can to help and uphold General 
MacArthur. Please give him full charge 
and authority about this Korean situation. 
He has proven his ability and skill as a 
military man. Why not depend on him 
now? 

We have faith in you and feel sure you 
will do all you can to see General Mac- 
Arthur treated as he deserves. 

Your supporter, 
‘ Mrs. ARMAND PAINCHAUD. 

That is characteristic of many letters 
which I have received. I know it is 
characteristic of thousands of letters 
which come to all of you and I wish the 
administration would harken to them. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. CANNON. I trust members of the 
committee will recall that we are on the 
floor today by sufferance, that we are 
on borrowed time, and that the day was 
formally set apart for the consideration 
of the draft bill. We were admitted to- 
day in order to take care of a particu- 
larly pressing emergency. Under gen- 
eral debate we had a fixed time, but it is 
to be hoped that on the reading of the 
bill under the 5-minute rule the Mem- 
bers of the House will confine debate to 
the bill. We invite all the discussion we 
can get on the bill, but pro forma amend- 
ments to strike out the last word, under 
which time is devoted to extraneous sub- 
jects, delay us beyond the time to which 
we are entitled under the permission 
given to meet an emergency. 

I am certain members of the commit- 
tee appreciate the situation and will co- 
operate with us in confining debate to 
relevant subjects germane to the bill. 

Mr. TABER. If the gentleman will 
yield, I feel that if we are going to get 
through we ought to be very careful. I 
do not wish to interfere with those who 
have already started, but I do feel that 
as we go along we must stick to the lan- 
guage of the bill in the future, and we 
must close debate within reason or we 
will be in the way of the draft bill for 
the rest of the week. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I was 
very much interested in the remarks of 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Can- 
NON], appealing to the other Members 
to confine their remarks to the bill. I 
shall come just as near, in my opinion, 
a. the gentleman from Missouri did in 
his long, drawn-out speech of a few 
heurs ago. 
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Mr. Chairman, if we are to abandon 
honesty in government, if we are to per- 
mit the corruption that has been going 
on to continue without a protest, then 
it might be all right to get up and pay 
tribute to individuals in or out of office, 
ard ignore these alarming conditions. 

You just heard the remarks of my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Mississippi 
(Mr. WILLIAus! exposing the corruption 
that has been going on in the selection of 
postal appointees in Mississippi, and 
telling where the corrupt influences 
seemed to get their inspiration and 
support. K 

I have not known any man in the same 
length of time to give as much appalling 
information as my distinguished col- 
league [Mr. WILLIaĮms] did in the few 
moments he had the floor. Even then 
he left out Tilford Dudley, whose ques- 
tionable record and whose intermeddling 
in these affairs in Mississippi is well 
known. 

Instead of investigating conditions in 
New York City, we had better investigate 
the corruption going on in the Federal 
Government. Probably nowhere in 
America has there been more of that 
corruption than there has been in the 
selection of postal employees in the State 
of Mississippi under this Dillon-Hood 
regime. 

Not only should he investigate that, 
but the men on the Senate committee 
down there should certainly have the 
speech of the distinguished gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS]. Those 
members of the Senate committee down 
there today ought to have that in order 
that they may go to the bottom of 
this proposition and turn up and expose 
those racketeers who have been using 
the Government of the United States 
for rake-down purposes. 

While I am on that subject, let me 
say there has never been a bigger racket, 
in my opinion, going on right under your 
noses, than this so-called Marshall plan, 
the Bevan plan, if you please. Look at 
the magazines that are drawing hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars a year 
allegedly to tell Europe what America 
stands for. If you read them you will 
find that some of them do not even 
stand for America. Go and investigate 
those individuals who have made hun- 
dreds of thousands, yes, millions, of 
dollars in rake-off under this so-called 
Marshall plan. The average man over 
there, on whose shoulders rest the bur- 
dens of his government, has never real- 
ized that the United States has sent 
them anything. If you do not mind, 
the same thing is going to happen when 
you go to sending this wheat to India. 
The Indians are now going to raise 
cotton because this DiSalle, or DiSalvo, 
order has reduced the price of cotton 
to $100 a bale or more below the world 
market. ‘The Indians are turning their 
wheatlands into cotton patches and rais- 
ing cotton, and begging you to send them 
wheat. But they do not want Canadian 
wheat. They say that is not good 
enough. 

It is about time that we cleaned house 
and fumigated every department of this 
Government, from the State Department 
to the Bureau of the Census. It is about 
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time that America woke up, and the 
Congress woke up, and investigated, in- 
stead of trying to protect certain ele- 
ments that are undermining and de- 
stroying, not only our economic strength, 
not only our physical strength, but con- 
fidence in our Government itself. 

This so-called Voice of America should 
be looked into. It often sounds more 
like a foreign echo. It seems to be the 
hand of Esau and the voice of Jacob, 

I congratulate my distinguished col- 
league the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. WILLIAMS] for bringing this matter 
to the attention of, the Congress and to 
the American people at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

AUDITED CLAIMS 

For an additional amount for the payment 
of claims, certified to be due by the account- 
ing officers of the District of Columbia, under 
appropriations the balances of which have 
been exhausted or credited to the general 
fund of the District of Columbia as provided 
by law (D. C. Code, title 47, sec. 130a), being 
for the service of the fiscal year 1948 and 
prior fiscal years, as set forth in House Docu- 
ment No. 67 (82d Cong.), $4,648. 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the pro 
forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to speak 
briefly on the subject of the Voice of 
America, There has been some thought 
interjected into this debate this after- 
noon to the effect that perhaps the Voice 
of America is something that we should 
not have, I believe in the Voice of 
America. I believe that it may save 
American lives. I think it can help us 
win the cause which we have before us. 
I believe we must strengthen the Voice 
of America in every possible way. 

The Voice of America should make a 
great effort to crystallize and simplify 
the telling of the story that we are try- 
ing to tell and the ideal which we are 
fighting for. 

The majority of mankind today are 
hungry for a change. We live in a revo- 
lutionary world. 

Soviet leaders seize upon this age of 
restlessness as a time for easy conquest, 
Their most potent weapon has been ide- 
ological. They are busy bribing the gate- 
keepers of freedom with the idea that 
the state by absolutely controlling the 
lives of all citizens can best provide peo- 
ple with material requirements. As 
Lenin said: “Marxism is materialism 
militant.” 

In the battle of ideas, communism ap- 
pears to be presently winning by default, 
partly because of our own ideological 
confusion and partly because of the lack 
of commitment and passion on our side, 

Just what is our idea? In the first 
place many of us think about the Voice 
of America as being designed to talk only 
of Americanism, If that be so, we may 
be running into some difficulties, be- 
cause, if we are trying to line up the peo- 
ple of the world cn our side, it seems to 
me that using the term “Americanism” 
as our main theme, may be alienating 
those to whom that term is a foreign 
term. How would we react to “German- 
ism” or Englishism“? There are those 
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who say that the Voice of America is 
supposed to be telling the story of de- 
mocracy. If that be true, then we will 
be alienating countries which are not 
democratic. Also, some people say that 
this program is supposed to tell the story 
of freedom. If that be so, will not free- 
dom by itself provide for its own destruc- 
tion by allowing the choice of things 
which lead to self-destruction? 

Our country was founded on the spirit 
and on the idea of freedom under God. 
That is the theme we should have. It is 
the theme which came to us from Europe 
as a result of the Reformation, As a re- 
sult of the discovery of America, the peo- 
ple of the world found here a haven to 
worship God as they saw fit. They did 
not come here to be free from religion. 
They came to be free to worship God as 
they saw fit. If we in America would 
analyze ourselves today, I would say that 
our troubles are not so much concerned 
with the type of radio beams that we 
have or the articles we have in the news- 
papers. It is the truth that is to be told 
about us as we are today that is giving us 
trouble. It is not just in the high places 
in the Government. We all need to get 
back to the fundamentals of religion. If 
we overlook the fact that our country 
was founded on religion, on spiritual 
values, we will be overlooking the most 
fundamental thing in America. 

Our earliest forefathers brought to 
America this idea of freedom under God. 
They came to Fort Caroline in the South 
and to Plymouth Rock in the North. 
They did not seek freedom from religion, 
but freedom of religion, freedom condi- 
tioned by the laws and influence of God. 
For us Americans the idea was born in 
Europe, but luckily for us the idea has 
friends in all nations, in all peoples, and 
in all religions throughout the world. 

The real revolution that is taking place 
today is the striving of peoples every- 
where to obtain the blessings of this fun- 
damental idea, whether they have ever 
heard of the idea or not. The contrast- 
ing teachings of communism, atheistic 
materialism, are all that the Soviet dic- 
tatorship can muster to serve its reac- 
tionary counterrevolution. It will help 
the cause of our own revolution for us 
clearly and repeatedly to state our idea, 
freedom under God, and for us to strive 
constantly to live by the idea and to help 
others to gain its blessings. 

Dispelling all confusion surrounding 
our cause will leave the ammunition of 
the ideological war within our grasp, but 
we will still need the spark to send the 
projectile to its target. The spark of our 
revolution must be the individual fervor, 
fire, and zeal of every fighter for our 
cause. 

How does a person acquire the ability 
to fight in this revolution? How does he 
acquire the fire to attract others and win 
others? One cannot do it in freedom 
from all restraint, freedom from respon- 
sibility, freedom from discipline, and 
freedom from religion. One must do it 
by coming to grips with one’s own life, 
confessing one’s sins to God, adhering to 
absolute moral principles, assuming one’s 
rightful responsibilities, and seeking and 
following daily guidance from God in 
one’s own life, 
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Only people who have been touched 
and changed by God’s influence can fight 
effectively in the front lines in today’s 
ideological war. If a man cannot or will 
not humble himself and come to grips 
with spiritual realities, his life will prob- 
ably actually serve the atheistic mate- 
rialism of the enemy whether he wills 
it or not. 

The concluding lines in our Declara- 
tion of Independence are: 

For the support of this declaration, with 
a firm reliance on the protection of divine 
providence, we mutually pledge to each other 
our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor. 


In today’s historic moment I hope that 
every American will take that oath again 
and get on the front lines of the ideo- 
logical war in actively supporting the 
revolutionary idea of freedom under God. 

So, it seems to me that the Voice of 
America, as it tells the story of freedom 
under God, is a thing which is extremely 
important to our country. It can save 
our young men on battlefields. It can 
protest the homes and altars of this 
country. The fundamental thing which 
I would like to put across in this little 
talk of mine today is that I feel that it 
is about time that we reanalyze what 
we are trying to tell the world and not 
try to tell them about the things which 
are extraneous but about the main thing, 
which is the fact that we came here to 
be free to worship God as we saw fit but 
under God’s discipline; and that our 
blessings have their source in these 
principles. We, as individuals, not only 
the people in Congress but the people 
everywhere throughout the country, 
must get back to these fundamentai 
truths of spiritual reality if we are going 
to win this situation we have in the world 
today. 2 

Mr. McCORMACK,. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
may have said that he was making a lit- 
tle speech, but I want to compliment the 
gentleman, He has made a really great 
speech, 

Mr. BENNETT of Florida. I thank 
the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, there is 
a danger in this debate today. That is 
that what the newspapers have been 
explaining to the country may find con- 
firmation in this House, and the idea 
may be entertained by the people that 
if the House goes along with the com- 
mittee in what they have done, in mak- 
ing this very drastic cut, that means that 
the House has turned down the Voice of 
America; that it does not think it is a 
good idea, and therefore has shown that 
to the country by cutting it 90 percent. 
Nothing could be a greater disservice to 
the people. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. If the gentleman will 
just let me finish my thought and then 
I will ask him a question. 

I might say to the gentleman that he 
has said in this report, and I think sin- 
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cerely, and I think he will demonstrate it 
in a minute when I ask him a question, 
that the Voice of America has received 
the support of this committee since its 
inception. I know that to be true and I 
know the gentleman to be sincere about 
it. 

There are three means by which we 
are trying to defeat communism in the 
world. 

One is military. Unfortunate, sad, 
costly, and extremely difficult. 

The other is economic, which is just 
as necessary, although some here dis- 
agree with me; and the third is ideologi- 
cal. That is what the Voice of America 
is for. It is possible to produce evidence 
to the effect that the Voice of America 
dces not get through the iron curtain 
adequately; that it is jammed; also that 
there are relatively few sets in the Soviet 
Union, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Rumania, China, and soon. That is true, 
but the Voice of America is also doing a 
tremendous job where there is freedom 
of speech and where there are radio sets. 
That applies to something in the area of 
over a billion people in the world. Let 
us never forget that we do not want to 
bare the breasts of 150,000,000 Americans 
standing alone, without allies, to attack 
by the Russians and their satellites, 800,- 
000,000 strong. We want allies that will 
act to prevent attack and to help meet 
it if it comes. The Voice of America and 
its programs represent an effort to con- 
vince our allies, too. 

As I nnderstand it, the reason the com- 
mittee has turned down this $89,000,000 
request is not because they do not agree 
with the Voice of America program, not 
because they are not back of it or want 
to cripple it, but because what was pre- 
sented to justify this appropriation was 
half-baked. The committee has said 
so in the report. They say, and I would 
like to read that: 

The committee hopes that the Depart- 
ment will exert every effort to complete 
these projects at the earliest possible date, 
take the necessary steps to overcome the 
weaknesses set forth in this report, and 
return to the Congress as soon as possible 
with a more intelligent and better planned 
program. 


That implies that if they do the com- 
mittee will be sympathetic with their 
request for money to implement their 
program. I ask the chairman whether 
I have read the views of a majority of 
the committee correctly in this report? 

Mr. ROONEY. Of course. The gen- 
tleman knows that I read the report 
into the Recorp, but does not the gen- 
tleman feel that the program preferably 
should be directed toward the iron 
curtain countries rather than toward 
the people in America to obtain bigger 
and better appropriations? Does not 
the gentleman think, as was pointed out 
in the Saturday Evening Post editorial 
that is now on the stands, that the an- 
swer to this is not just the appropria- 
tion of millions and millions of dollars? 

Mr. JAVITS. There is no doubt about 
that; but this program has also got to 
be beamed into the friendly foreign 
countries as I made clear before, who 
are our allies all over the world, and 
those free peoples who are standing 
with us all over the world. I care more 
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than anything else that the program 
that is carried be a good program to 
confirm and uphold America’s leader- 
ship in the world rather than a fuzzy 
program. And I think misunderstand- 
ing of or dissatisfaction with the ex- 
pansion program presented to the com- 
mittee is responsible for the lack of re- 
spect for it on the floor of the House 
and that there was no other reason why 
this appropriation was turned down. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. DONDERO. Is there anything 
to the report that Russia has issued a 
decree of death to any of her people who 
read or listen to the Voice of America? 

Mr. JAVITS. I understand that is a 
very well substantiated report and that it 
is considered one of the crimes against 
the state for which anyone can be haled 
before a people’s court without any pub- 
lic notice or trial as we know it and be 
summarily sentenced to death. This 
certainly should confirm the need for the 
voice in our weapons against com- 
munism—precisely because the Russians 
fear it. 

Mr. MASON. - Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlemen yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. MASON. Would not the gentle- 
man agree that the program as carried by 
the Voice of America so far has been a 
fuzzy program? 

Mr. JAVITS. I do not agree with 
that at all. I will say that the program 
carried so far has not been as good as it 
could be, but it has been of material use- 
fulness. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for one 
additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request f the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JAVITS. What has been very 
fuzzy, if the gentleman will permit me, 
is the policy behind the program, not 
what the program has been doing in try- 
ing to tell the people of the world the 
great advantages of freedom. The policy 
has been fuzzy, particularly on the ideo- 
logical front. We have assumed that all 
the people in the world will believe that 
just as soon as we mention the words 
freedom and democracy what we say 
must be true, whereas the people of the 
world want to see it translated in terms 
of more goods and services and the actual 
machinery of freedom leading to better 
lives in their own country. Then they 
will follow American leadership. 

Mr. MASON. Would the gentleman 
agree that the material they have used 
in trying to implement the fuzzy policy 
has been fuzzy material? 

Mr. JAVITS. Some of it has, but a 
good deal of it has been pretty good; but 
I think the uncertainty back of the policy 
has been the thing that caused the major 
weakness. In this bill the committee is 
repudiating at this time a fuzzy presenta- 
tion of what when it is put up in the right 
way with full substantiation may be ac- 
cepted as a fine expansion of the pro- 
gram, 
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Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the paragraph. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
New York has made a very smart state- 
ment in the sense that he has sought to 
create the impression that there is no 
dissatisfaction whatever with the way 
the Voice of America has carried on. I 
should like to say to him that while the 
committee probably would not like to 
make the admission, there is in this item 
of the bill an element of a want of con- 
fidence in the activities of the Voice of 
America. 

While Mr. Byrnes was Secretary of 
State, and after the Voice of America 
had fallen into ill repute I joined with 
others of you in the endeavor to save it. 
BILL Benton, then in charge, having res- 
cued it from the ditch, was giving to the 
agency all of his fine talents, the benefit 
of his wide experience, and all the influ- 
ence that he could bring to bear in be- 
half of making it what it ought to be, but 
all of a sudden and for some unknown 
reason there was a change made in the 
head of the State Department. Mr. 
Byrnes went out and General Marshall 
came in, and with the coming in of Gen- 
eral Marshall, BILL Benton, now United 
States Senator, who had labored ear- 
nestly in the endeavor to do a good and 
worth-while job, was let out and with his 
depaiture the whole thing fell back into 
the keeping of the pecple who had made 
an outrageous mess 0° it. 

As I have said before, the Voice of 
America could be made a very important 
and a very valuable adjunct to the State 
Department, but under circumstances as 
now exist there is nothing that you can 
do for the Voice of America that will 
give it the standing which it should 
properly have here at home and in other 
parts.of the world until something hap- 
pens to the agency of which it is a small 
adjunct. At the present moment the 
State Department does not enjoy sufi- 
cient public confidence to enable it to 
wield the influence in this country or 
abroad which it should wield and until 
recognition of that fact has been taken 
and something done about it there is 
not much that we can do to give relief. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. All the perfumes of 
Arabia would not sweeten the Voice of 
America as now constituted, of what they 
call the Voice of America, 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the requi- 
site number of words. 

VOICE OF AMERICA 


Mr. Chairman, toward the close of the 
last session of Congress I suggested that 
a special committee be appointed to 
study the Voice of America, this commit- 
tee to be in continual session month after 
month while the House is in session or 
out of session and bring back to the 
House periodically what the committee 
thinks should be done regarding the 
Voice of America. We have had hours 
and hours of debate as to what should 
be done in this respect. I feel such a 
special committee would be very, very 
valuable, 
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At one time I thought the bill would 
go through. The State Department at 
one time stated it favored such a com- 
mittee to report back what legislation 
is needed. Then I was told later by the 
State Department that the administra- 
tion would not go along with the idea. 
I hope something of that sort can be 
done now and that a continuing com- 
mittee will be appointed. 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


Mr. Chairman, may I say at this time 
I believe the Members here are not hear- 
ing the voices at home or the voices from 
the disabled regarding the UMT program 
in our national defense bill. There are 
two groups here at the Capitol today, 
one the veterans of World War II and 
one the veterans of the Korean action. 
Those men say we should have universal 
military training. 

We went into the Korean war without 
a particle of training or equipment for 
many of our boys. Universal military 
training will give the boys at least basic 
training so that if we have an emergency 
like Korea—and we think of what hap- 
pened at Pearl Harbor—then those boys 
will have basic military training, and 
they could more readily defend them- 
selves. It seems to me that is the least 
we can do for them. 

The State commander of the Ameri- 
can Legion—Commander Grader—is 
here from Massachusetts and is going 
to plead if necessary with the Members 
to vote for UMT. He has come at per- 
sonal sacrifice for he is a very busy man, 
We also hear from the mothers of Mas- 
sachusetts and elsewhere that they want 
universal military training. We hear 
particularly from the mothers of the dis- 
abled men of all wars who feel that their 
boys did not have a chance to defend 
themselves, their boys did not know any- 
thing, or very little, about any kind of 
military training. 

I do not know what will be offered in 
the defense bill in respect to UMT, but 
I shall support a provision for universal 
military training, and I shall do every- 
thing in my power to secure its adoption. 
I can see nothing else to do at this time. 
I feel sometimes, Mr. Chairman, that we 
sit in this very comfortable Chamber 
with the doors closed and the shutters 
drawn. We are hearing what is going on 
in the Chamber here rather than evalu- 
ating the true feeling of the people all 
over the country. I am going to vote 
just as my conscience dictates, just as 
you are going to vote what your con- 
science dictates. I have seen a great 
many men disabled, as many as you have. 
There are many disabled veterans here 
in the Congress, and I have seen the suf- 
fering that ensued because we were not 
prepared. We are better prepared today 
to defend Western Europe and taking 
Western Europe if Russia strikes than we 
were during World War II, when Hitler 
was in power. We are better prepared 
in the Pacific than we were at the time 
ot Pearl Harbor. It is my belief we can 
take them both and keep them both if we 
increase our strength. Today we are 
fighting, not to win a war, but for our 
very survival. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts has 
expired. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
CHAPTER III 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

AMERICAN SECTIONS, INTERNATIONAL COMMIS- 
SIONS 

For an additional amount for “American 
sections, international commissions,” $36,500, 
which shall be derived by transfer from the 
appropriation for “Contributions to inter- 
national organizations”; and appropriations 
granted under this head for the fiscal year 
1951 shall be available to enable the President 
to perform the obligations of the United 
States under the treaty between the United 
States of America and Canada, signed Feb- 
ruary 27, 1950, and ratified by the United 

States Senate on August 9, 1950. 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word and, in view of 
the fact that I was not able to get time 
in general debate, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for five additional min- 
utes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, with 
reference to the Voice of America, I de- 
jiberately waited until this long in the 
debate to be sure that nearly everybody 
who had comments to make would make 
them. I find myself with this point of 
view. I am convinced that every man 
and lady in this Chamber is of the opin- 
ion that he or she could run a hotel or 
a railroad or a baseball club better than 
the people who are supposed to run them, 
and I now add to ‘hat list the Voice of 
America. I am also of the opinion that 
no matter from the many and varied 
walks of lift that you, my distinguished 
colleagues, spring the night before elec- 
tion, that when the election returns are 
in we have four-hundred and thirty- 
odd Secretaries of State about half 
past 10 on Tuesday night. I also be- 
lieve currently we are acquiring 430 
chiefs of a general staff and secre- 
taries of defense. My compliments to 
the House and to the Congress. The 
country is indeed safe, being assured of 
all those things. Now I find out that 
down in the bowels of this Capitol from 
which my subcommittee comes up for 
air once œ day during the months of 
these hearings we are experts on how 
you bounce the waves from the iono- 
sphere and how you loop ground waves 
that only electronic specialists and the 
great technicians of communications 
know. Today the zentleman from New 
York, the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
and from Nebraska and Georgia and 
Minnesota and Ohio, they know; indeed 
wedo. Misable dictu! 

Do you know, Mr. Chairman, that nei- 
ther this subcommittee in its entirety nor 
any individual member of this subcom- 
mittee has ever been in the building of 
the Voice of America? Do you know 
that we never have heard a broadcast in 
the last two and a quarter years or seen 
any of their productions, we experts, we 
engineering and scientific technicians? 
Not a man on the subcommittee has had 
anything to do with the Voice of Amer- 
ica for the last two and a quarter years. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. FLOOD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. MARSHALL. I should like to 
correct the gentleman. I have heard 
broadcasts of the Voice of America. 

Mr. FLOOD. Then certainly the 
gentleman is a rara avis in this great, 
distinguished body. I do not know of 
anybody else that has. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Taser], with whom 
I have been battling about this since the 
Seventy-eighth Congress. Indeed I do. 

Mr. TABER. I have always made it 
my business to ask for the broadcasts 
and go over them. I have found many 
of them that were no good, and none of 
them that were any good. I dare the 
manager to produce one that was good, 
That has been going on a long time. 

Mr. FLOOD. I may say to the gentle- 
man from New York that I think I have 
the only voice here that can probably 
match his. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. I cannot yield. 

Mrs, ST. GEORGE. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. I did not intend to, my 
dear, but to you, of course. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. It is always a 
rare pleasure to hear the gentleman, It 
is also a rare pleasure to see him, be- 
cause he is always a picture of sartorial 
perfection. > 

Mr. FLOOD. Will the gentlewoman 
permit me at this point to interject for 
the purpose of emphasis, only because 
I knew she would be here. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. I thank the gen- 
tleman, and I appreciate that. 

May I add my word, that I not only 
have heard the Voice of America but I 
have even spoken on the Voice of Amer- 
ica. I do not think it was a very good 
broadcast, and I am very sure it was 
highly inappropriate, because I was 
asked to speak on an “equal rights” 
amendment for women, and when I got 
to the station to make it I was informed 
that they did not think it was a wise 
selection because it might make people 
behind the iron curtain feel that the 
women in America did not have equal 
rights. I said I thought that had been 
known for a long time, but apparently 
it was only discovered at the last min- 
ute. For that reason, I had to change 
my broadcast, and I am afraid it was 
rather unsuccessful. 

Mr. FLOOD. I may say to the gentle- 
woman that, having been a bridegroom 
of only a year, my version of “equal 
rights” has been improved from that 
time. 

I wanted to say that this is a supple- 
mental bill. It deals not with the whole 
broad program of the Voice of America, 
but this is a supplemental bill to estab- 
lish the physical facilities for its entire 
program. I am not concerned today, 
and you should not be, with the philoso- 
phy of the script or the intent and policy 
of this program. I would not be pre- 
sumptuous and impertinent enough to 
say that this distinguished array of 
talent were not addressing themselves to 
the subject, but let me point out to you 
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again that this is a request for appropria- 
tions to build the physical structure that 
you all have to use, you general mana- 
gers of the Voice of America, no matter 
who you decide, including yourselves, 
are to operate it. 

This subcommittee directed the Voice 
of America to go get the best scientific 
brains in this Nation, and to bring in a 
report. The Voice of America did exact- 
ly what you told them to do. In this 
testimony you will find the biography of 
and a report on the best electronics and 
communications engineers in the great- 
est Nation on communications and elec- 
tronics in the world. 

I do say, Mr. Chairman, that the ad- 
ministrative technique, and particularly 
the engineering accomplishments of the 
Voice of America, have been extraordi- 
nary and could not be equalled or ex- 
celled in the entire commercial field of 
radio, electronics, and communications. 
This is the report of a committee you 
directed to bring in an investigation of 
how these people were doing that job. 
That is before you. 

My friend, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Rooney] by innuendo cast an 
aspersion upon the report of the Advi- 
sory Committee of the Eightieth Con- 
gress. You have heard about that. The 
Eightieth Congress gave birth to the 
committee. On this committee you 
find—and I am sure these are not long- 
haired, flat-headed do-gooders—Edwin 
Callahan, editor of the Christian Science 
Monitor; Philip Reed, chairman of the 
board of the General Electric Co.; Mark 
A. May, of the Institute of Human Rela- 
tions at Yale; Justin Miller, president of 
the National Association of Broadcast- 
ers; and Ben Hibbs, editor of the Satur- 
day Evening Post. They are the people 
who made this report. Mr. Hibbs did 
not sign it, because at the time his name 
was not confirmed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has 
expired. 

Mr. McCORMACK, Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man may proceed for an additional 5 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, this re- 
port which I hold in my hand and which 
the press carried all over the Nation 
yesterday was written, mark you, before 
this obnoxious document masquerading 
itself under the guise of a report from the 
Committee on Appropriations, which it 
is not—as I say, this report was written 
before the subcommittee report was pre- 
pared, and by as distinguished an array 
of talent as this Congress could collect 
to do the job. They have been close to 
the Voice of America for two and a half 
years. I am not going to bore you with 
the report at length, but I am going to 
insert it in the Recorp, so that you can 
read it as part of this debate. At the 
same time, it has been directed by you 
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to be reported to the Congress anyhow, 
and it will be available to you. 

Let me show you this. I quote from 
page 6 thereof: 

A prominent business and professional 
man, an expert in administrative organiza- 
tion, in response to our inquiry recently told 
our commission that in his view the admin- 
istrative work in this area is of high caliber 
and would do credit to the best organized 
private business. 

Another professional expert, commenting 
to us on the operations of the International 
Broadcasting Division, has said that there 
are few radio administrators or engineers in 
the country who have capacities to excel 
those in charge of this operation. No doubt 
these two private experts, as well as many 
others, would be glad to testify to the busi- 
ness efficiency and leadership of such men 
as now are carrying on this far-flung pro- 
gram. 


Let me point out to you that contrary 
to the impression that has been given to 
you today, and incidentally, I presided 
at the hearing of this subcommittee 
when the experts from MIT, whose 
names you will find in this testimony— 
and you cannot get a greater collection 
of communications and electronics men 
in the world—stated to me time and 
again that this is the best and this is the 
most effective and cheapest way in which 
this job can be done at this time by any- 
body any place in the world. Iam hold- 
ing no brief today for some person or 
some group of persons who may be run- 
ning or who may not be running, de- 
pending upon your point of view, this 
program. 

I care not what you do or where you 
place this program. You may create it 
as an independent agency at Cabinet 
level; you may set it up in the ECA, al- 
though God forbid that you do that. 
You may do what you wish, but I say to 
you, Mr. Chairman, that no matter what 
you do with the program as an operat- 
ing agency, in God’s name grant in this 
Congress the necessary appropriations to 
build the physical structure. I do not 
care what you do at this time with the 
programing, I will debate that with you 
when the general appropriation bill for 
the State Department, including the In- 
formation Service and that part of it 
which is the Voice of America, is before 
this House, in due course. It is not here 
today. All of this talk you have heard 
has nothing to do with the case, tra, 
la, la. Nothing. This goes for capital 
investment; not operating funds. You 
have got to have these stations, you have 
got to have the towers, you have to have 
the facilities. These people must be able 
to contract for them now. You know 
the pressure, the need, and the demand 
for these kinds of electronic, physical, 
and radio equipment in great shortage 
and great demand. 

Objection has been made, Mr. Chair- 
man, that we do not know where they 
are. They have not pin-pointed them 
down iñ some duplex apartment or in 
the south 40 acres where this is going 
to be. Some lawyer has not brought to 
this subcommittee a certificate of title. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
FLoop! has again expired. 
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Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
like to presume, but since I am doing a 
solo on this, apparently 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may have five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. I am very grateful to 
my brothers who this late in the after- 
noon will entertain so graciously this 
extension of time. 

Now, you members serve on legisla- 
tive committees. That is something for 
you to keep in mind. Oh, there is more 
to this than meets the eye in this de- 
bate, I am Satisfied that statements 
have been made on the floor this after- 
noon, with great sincerity, and with the 
regard and affection that I hold for 
some of the Members who have made 
them, nevertheless I am convinced as 
I am convinced that there is a God in 
heaven, that those voices, Mr. Chair- 
man, never were, and, praise God, never 
will be the Voice of America now or 
at any other time. But let me say this. 
You do not see these hearings. Some 
of my good friends on the left, sincerely 
inquired about “Where is the record? 
The testimony does not show the jus- 
tification. What have you got? We are 
interested. How do you prove this need 
for $97,000,000?” That is a fair ques- 
tion. I say to you that you have not 
been fairly told what happened. I will 
tell you. These experts from the Voice 
of America who, in consultation with 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff—you know the 
practice here today of wrapping them- 
selves in the sanctity of the Chiefs of 
Staff, and upon occasion I do that, 
reluctantly; but I will do it for this 
purpose. The Joint Chiefs of Staff have 
been consulted step by step on every 
phase of this program, and have en- 
dorsed it in toto. Did you know that? 
When I ask you to vote funds to set 
up the physical structure of this creat 
undertaking, do you not know that that 
physical structure will be available, if 
and when necessary, to the Armed 
Forces for whatever intent and purpose 
they may find necessary, but God for- 
bid, which they may need in combat? 
Do you not know that the Bureau of 
Standards and every other phase of the 
technical side of this Government has 
been consulted step by step, hour by 
hour, on every period and comma and 
the crossing of a “t” in this great pro- 
gram? 

I do not know anything, as far as the 
itemized justification is concerned, being 
incomplete. This is a mass production 
of this physical equipment. Every single 
component part is interchangeable with 
any other part if and when necessary in 
the entire great ring around the periph- 
ery of Soviet Russia. And you were not 
told, Mr. Chairman, that these are for 
short-wave with also—medium wave 
broadcasting stations and each station 
can be used as a point of origination for 
a program, Ah, you were not told that. 
I am not going to take your time today 
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to debate the merits of scripts, how cer- 
tain programs were written, who chan- 
neled others. I hold no brief for things 
that are bad, but I say to you, Mr. 
Chairman, that it is about time, and the 
time is now, that on the floor of this 
House and in this Nation’s Capital we 
point out to the people of America that 
the good in this House and the good in 
this Government and the good in this 
city and the good in this Nation ten 
thousand times ten thousand exceeds 
and excels the evil, the bad. Do you not 
know that? Of course you do. It was 
not by accident that our forefathers de- 
cided the motto of this Nation to be “In 
God We Trust.” In God we do trust, be- 
cause the evil things make better read- 
ing. 

I am certain that no Member of this 
body, no Member of this Congress, or 
any loyal American, would willingly do 
a disservice to his country. 

All patriotic Americans, at this time, 
are searching and yearning to find ways 
in which they can serve the national 
welfare. They realize that the demo- 
cratic world, with all its values which 
invest life with dignity and purpose, is 
under constant, vicious and unremit- 
ting attacks from Soviet-led Commu- 
nists. 

The American people, inside and out- 
side of Congress, have been made grim- 
ly aware that the masters of the Krem- 
lin are not indulging in academic dis- 
cussion when they assert that democracy 
cannot exist in the same world with im- 
perialistic communism. Americans daily 
are closing their ranks in recognition of 
the threat of the enemy and his avowed 
purpose to destroy the free world. 

Daily our people are becoming more 
informed on the true nature of Soviet 
imperialism and how it menaces our se- 
curity, our free way of life. 

We have witnessed the Soviets reneg- 
ing on their pledged word, given solemnly 
time and again before the world; we 
have witnessed their naked aggression 
as they have devoured lesser, neighbor- 
ing states; we have seen them, under one 
pretense and another, build the nucleus 
of a major military organization in East 
Germany, and we have watched, and are 
witnessing with increasing anxiety, their 
filling in of those military cadres in that 
area. 

The world has not forgotten, nor will 
it for many decades, the Soviets’ efforts 
to use mass starvation and deprivation as 
an instrument of national policy in their 
misguided and thwarted attempt to es- 
tablish the Berlin blockade. In that 
instance, the might of American air- 
power, in concert with our European 
Allies, foiled a diabolical plot against a 
whole people. It behooves us to be 
equally effective against the subtler 
forms of Soviet attack. 

Latterly, we are seeing the Politburo 
pressing buttons as the Soviets endeavor 
to increase tensions in Europe, and this 
at a time when Gromyko is indulging in 
thin artifices in the name of peace in 
Paris. 

Of course, Mr. Chairman, all of Amer- 
ica is only too aware of the Soviet treach- 
ery which finds bloody expression in 
Korea, and is now, through the greatly 
expanded use of air power, and the use 
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of Manchurian bases, enabling Sovietized 
China to prepare what may be heavy 
blows upon American soldiery and their 
United Nations’ brothers in arms. 

So by deed and word we know the 
enemy and what we are up against. At 
least we should, but sometimes, as I 
watch and study our daily actions, I 
wonder if all of us fully apprehend Soviet 
subtleties. 

One thing I would like to point out, Mr. 
Chairman, and that is that the Soviets 
use propaganda as a major instrument of 
policy, both internally and externally. 
This is abundantly evident and is well 
documented by Gen. Bedell Smith, who, 
in his diplomatic tour of duty in Moscow, 
had ample opportunity to see this 
weapon in use first-hand, 

The world is in a turmoil today, Mr. 
Chairman, because of the big lie and the 
implementation of the nonethical na- 
tional conduct it represents. 

Day and night Soviet propagandists 
are busy with their upside-down lan- 
guage as they defame western nations 
and everything that western culture 
stands for. No reach of the globe is too 
far distant for the Soviet propagandists 
to be unconcerned about; their industry 
and energy are unsurpassed by their 
total disregard for the truth. 

As a measure of their activity, I would 
point out that the Soviets in their pro- 
paganda activities outdo us in the ratio 
of 5 to 1. Need I elaborate for you what 
this means as the Soviet dictators pur- 
sue their drive toward world mastery? 

What is an arresting and disturbing 
thought is that while Stalin and his co- 
horts have mounted the most formidable 
peacetime military machine in history, 
at the same time, they are operating a 
vast program of misinformation, calum- 
nies, and lies and that one is used to aid 
and abet the other. 

The Soviets literally are conducting a 
war of penetration over a wide area. 
Through the devices of propaganda, and 
with the menacing overtones of their 
military strength, they are now, at this 
very moment, feverishly active in try- 
ing to bring about the capitulation of 
not a few states. An example of this 
dual offensive is Iran, where Russian 
propaganda grinds on threateningly 
within the shadow of Russian arms. 

And so we cannot say, Mr. Chairman, 
that we are unaware of diabolical So- 
viet efforts of expansionism, Neither 
can we say that we are uninformed as 
to their effectiveness. Then we must 
inevitably face up the proposition: 
What, I ask, are we going to do about it? 

Now, I say in all sincerity that I regret 
the occasion has ever arisen in this forum 
where it would be found necessary for 
any Member to be compelled to speak as 
I do upon such a subject and at this 
fateful juncture in history. 

You know and I know, Mr. Chairman, 
that thinking Americans are aghast at 
the action of the subcommittee of the 
Appropriations Committee, which, in one 
fell swoop, knocked out some $90,000,000 
which were earmarked for the purchase 
of transmitters to carry the propaganda 
fight to the Soviets. 

The man in the street, who knows in- 
stinctively that America has a story to 
tell and that it should be spread before 
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the world, is confused and confounded 
at the action of the Appropriations Sub- 
committee in voting to deny funds that 
are so sorely needed to strengthen the 
Voice of America. 

This congressional action, which would 
serve the purpose of making truth the 
first casualty in the cold war, is equally 
perplexing to all who have followed the 
history of this activity. President Tru- 
man in his pertinent statement last week 
on the subcommittee’s restrictive action, 
wisely pointed out that the vote in effect 
was a reversal of the same group’s prior 
action last year when it voted to imple- 
ment an expansion plan for the Voice of 
America. 

In the welter of discussion, and despite 
the pious pretensions of the Members 
who wielded the ax, let it not be over- 
looked that the program this money was 
to finance was considered upon the very 
highest levels of government; that it was 
studied and approved, I repeat, by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff; that it was author- 
ized by the National Security Council. 

Additionally, may I attest that in the 
conception, development, and refinement 
of this plan the Government had the 
benefit of the best technical skills avail- 
able in the form of consultants from the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Just how the members of the subcom- 
mittee who voted against funds for the 
extension of this vital informational 
project rationalized their objections 
poses a curious mental problem for me. 

What I am seriously afraid of is that 
the inspired leaders of the opposition, 
drawing their opposition from sources 
b st known to themselves, have made 
a serious error of misidentification. It 
is well known that the subcommittee 
which rejected the request for these 
much-needed funds has a quarrel with 
the management of the Office of Inter- 
national Information and Education Ex- 
change, State Department, which super- 
vises the popular Voice of America. I 
submit, Mr. Chairman, that the oppo- 
rents of this well-recommended appro- 
priation are going wide of the mark in 
their zeal to enforce punitive action 
against this Government agency. The 
subcommittee members have their tar- 
gets confused. And, mind you, I am not, 
even for the sake of argument, lending 
any credence to the complaint for there 
is much impressive evidence to the con- 
trary. As a matter of fact, the United 
States Advisory Commission on Infor- 
mation, comprising distinguished experts 
of long experience in the informational 
field, have gone on record strongly testi- 
fying to the able and efficient manage- 
ment of the whole program. 

But to return to my point: I say again 
and again the funds here under con- 
sideration are for physical facilities for 
use several years hence. No matter who 
will be in charge, certainly the Voice 
of America will be in operation, unless 
disaster overwhelms the democratic 
world; of course, it will not be very vocal 
if it continues to receive the kind of 
congressional treatment it has received 
from the Appropriations Committee, 

Allowing just for discussion’s sake for 
the moment the validity of the subcom- 
mittee’s charge of inefficiency in man- 
agement, I am sure, Mr. Chairman, that 
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you will agree the prescription for relief 
of the condition is drastically dangerous. 
You do not cut off the patient’s head to 
cure a toothache. 

And while we are on the subject of 
the subcommittee’s criticism of the 
management, I find it surpassingly 
strange that not a single member of the 
dissident group has ever once visited the 
headquarters of the Voice of America to 
inspect their facilities, to see the plant 
in operation in the last 24% years. Now 
this might be understandable if their 
headquarters were located remotely in 
Alaska, but after all the Voice’s func- 
tional operations are in centrally located 
New York, readily accessible from many 
points. Of course, it may all have been 
done with mirrors; the subcommittee 
may have a monopoly on crystal balls, 
but certainly the conclusions were not 
based on first-hand inspectional infor- 
mation, 

If I may be allowed a mild discursion 
for a moment, I would like to point out 
that on this same subject of efficient 
operation and effectiveness, the Voice 
of America each month receives thou- 
sands of letters from listeners inside 
iron-curtain territory attesting to their 
appreciation of its great value. I could 
give you exact totals and points of origin 
of such testimonials, but you know that 
I am precluded from doing this because 
of security reasons. It is sufficient to 
say, however, that all such affirmative 
evidence was available to the subcom- 
mittee, but the critics were so filled with 
their intent of denunciation that no 
time or thought apparently could be 
spared upon such a legitimate and per- 
tinent study. 

I must apologize for yielding to the 
attractive temptation of discussing the 
merits of the management of the Voice 
of America. I know that this group is 
whole-hearted and whole-souled in its 
work; there is a fighting team on the 
field for the Voice; the members have 
enthusiasm, energy, experience, and abil- 
ity. They are a dedicated crew if I ever 
saw one. But I need must discipline 
myself and return to the heart of this 
problem—the funds in question, the fa- 
cilities herein proposed are an entirely 
separate matter and should be so con- 
sidered. They relate to a future day, 
a larger operation, a stronger Voice. If 
that imperative objective is to be real- 
ized, then the start must be made now, 
Time remains one of the great allies and 
assets of the democracies—we squander 
it only at our own peril. 

Certainly, we would not cancel out our 
military training program because of 
our inability, at this hour, to agree upon 
a commander who might head a cam- 
paign 2 or 3 years hence. That, of 
course, would be a tragically foolish 
thing to do, as I know you will agree, and 
yet this analogy is perfectly fitted to the 
negating action of the appropriations 
subcommittee in slashing this fund as it 
has done. 

Perhaps we may find some measure of 
guidance and inspiration in what Father 
Brown, the fictional masterpiece of Gil- 
bert K. Chesterton, calls the essential 
clue. It may be providential that in cut- 
ting the heart out of this appropriation 
the subcommittee left some identifying 
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entrails; believe it or not, the sum au- 
thorized by the subcommittee after its 
financial Roman holiday is for the imple- 
mentation of one phase of this expansion 
of facilities program. 

I must remind you that in a happier 
day of clearer vision, when thinking was 
more attuned to the realities of the in- 
ternational situation, and was not be- 
clouded with personal feelings or actu- 
ated by revenge politics, and the national 
welfare everywhere was put above a per- 
sonal vendetia, this same subcommittee 
set in motion this very program which it 
now so wantonly strikes down. Thus has 
it repudiated its own child in a sorry 
and shabby way. 

Mr. Chairman, if I may indulge just 
for a brief bit further on your considera- 
tion, I would like to quote the opinion of 
that great and distinguished American, 
General Eisenhower, on the need for the 
things these slashed funds would pro- 
cide. In addressing the Members of this 
Congress back in February, General 
Eisenhower said: 

I believe that the United States needs a 
very, very much stronger information service. 
In our case, I would not call it propaganda 
because the truth is all we need. 

We do not have to falsify the record nor 
our own intentions. 


Now Mr. Chairman, I am sure you 
must be struck forcibly by the contradic- 
tion that we would propose to set up air 
bases on the Soviet periphery yet refuse 
to build a ring of transmitters so that the 
democratic story of freemen can be car- 
ried to the captives behind the iron cur- 
tain with force and clarity. 

Are we to forego rich opportunities to 
expand the talking war in the hope that 
a total shooting war may be avoided? 

Who wants to take the responsibility 
for this misguided restrictive measure 
upon his conscience? 

To fail to make an all-out effort on the 
truth-propaganda front is, I submit, to 
commit political hara-kiri. 

By our own hand we would be inflicting 
a self-invited defeat of major propor- 
tions in the cold war. 

Mr. Chairman, I pray with all the hu- 
mility and sincerity at my command that 
wiser counsel will ultimately prevail that 
the Recor will never attest that this 
body was guilty of the grave political sin 
of strangling the Voice of Freedom. 

I was very interested in hearing what 
the Congressman from New York had to 
say this afternoon with regard to the 
three dispatches which he claims are 
critical of the State Department’s infor- 
mation program. I might mention that 
since these are classified documents— 
two confidential and one restricted—this 
is really news. 

Since the Congressman from New 
York has taken the trouble to point out 
certain of the items contained in the dis- 
patches, I think we ought to be thorough 
in the matter and point out some other 
things which he did not mention. 

In the first place, the Congressman 
from New York failed to point out that 
only 10 copies of the pamphlets were 
distributed as pilot models, in order to 
obtain the reactions of the various coun- 
try missions as to their usefulness in 
each country, I think we should con- 
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sider it as evidence of good management 
on the part of the information program 
that they send these pamphlets out to 
the Embassies to find out whether it will 
serve a useful purpose for them to be 
translated and printed for distribution 
in the country and in what manner they 
need be adapted in order to obtain the 
maximum effectiveness. 

It is quite true that in the Scandina- 
vian country concerned, our Embassy 
reported that the pamphlets, A People 
Moves Ahead and A Community in Ac- 
tion, would not be useful. It is interest- 
ing that the Department, in its prior 
planning, did not contemplate a lan- 
guage version for Scandinavia. The 
Congressman from New York failed to 
point out that the third of the three 
pamphlets sent to this Embassy received 
a very warm welcome and that the Em- 
bassy said in the quoted dispatch that 
it could use 40,000 copies of Meet Some 
Americans in Norwegian and 5,000 copies 
of the English edition. 

At the risk of boredom, I would like to 
point out again that these pamphlets 
were sent out to the Embassies in very 
small numbers—I believe it is only 10 for 
each Embassy—for critical comment. 
We, and particularly the Congressman 
from New York, should be glad that the 
USIE program is so well run that it ob- 
tains such critical comment before it 
spends the taxpayers’ money in having 
the pamphlets printed in large numbers 
of translated versions. 

And now we come to the comments 
which were made regarding the VOA au- 
dience in Cuba. As was pointed out, the 
dispatch mentioned a survey in which it 
was estimated that only 697 persons lis- 
tened to a VOA program at a particular 
period of time. The Congressman failed 
to point out that the same survey stated 
that since there are 80 licensed stations 
in Cuba and a free press and radio and 
since Cuba is near to America—that 
country is considerably less than ideal 
for shortwave programs, If we are going 
to compete in Cuba, and in other Latin- 
American countries, with other radio 
programs we shall have to do it on the 
basis of medium wave. How the Depart- 
ment of State is going to turn the Voice 
of America into a competitive medium- 
wave program even though it is denied 
the funds to establish the necessary 
radio facilities is a question which per- 
haps my distinguished colleague can 
answer. 

That the information program oper- 
ators recognize this problem and are try- 
ing to meet it within their fund limita- 
tions is clearly brought out in a part of 
the dispatch which was not mentioned 
previously. This part shows that a daily 
USIE commentary program, prepared 
and paid for by the information people 
in the embassy, has quite a high rating 
for this type of show. This show was 
estimated as being listened to by approx- 
imately 10 percent of the sets turned on 
during the period studied. 

Furthermore, it has not been previ- 
ously pointed out that the dispatch says 
that the survey was entirely based on 
Havana listeners and did not include lo- 
cal stations in Cuba on which broad use 


_of VAO recordings is made. 
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Lastly, it was not pointed out that 
according to the dispatch the embassy 
itself was not trying to prove or dis- 
prove anything but merely sending in a 
piece of information to be used, along 
with many, many other pieces, in evalu- 
ating the program. 

If we are to have an information pro- 
gram with maximum effectiveness, it is 
necessary that that program look at 
itself and have others look at it, as ob- 
jectively and as critically as possible. I 
know of no better way to kill this spirit 
of objective criticism on the part of those 
operating the program, than to make 
broad and denunciatory comments each 
time the program receives one of these 
critical appraisals. 


[From the New York Times of April 8, 1951] 


More “Voice” Funps HELD A VITAL NEED— 
COMMISSION IN REPORT WRITTEN BEFORE 
PROPOSED CUT OF 90 PERCENT CITES DANGER- 
ous SITUATION 


WASHINGTON, April 7.—A group of four 
private citizens constituting the United 
States Advisory Commission on Information, 
finding the situation at this moment more 
dangerous than 6 months ago, appealed to 
Congress today to supply whatever funds 
were necessary for an all-out war of ideas. 

The commission, submitting its semian- 
nual report, in effect took sharp issue with 
the drastic cut of 90 percent administered 
by the House Appropriations Committee yes- 
terday to the State Department’s request for 
Voice of America funds. 

Writing before the commitee’s action was 
taken, the authors of the commission report 
urged Congress to meet the administration’s 
request for the supplemental $97,500,000 
sought for expanding the facilities for “The 
Campaign of Truth.” The House Funds Com- 
mittee voted to give only $9,533,939. 


REPORT BACKS MARSHALL 


Agreeing with General of the Army George 
C. Marshall, Secretary of Defense, that the 
world situation had worsened in the last 6 
months, the commission declared: 

“Therefore we strongly urge that Congress 
keep right on providing enough ammunition 
and manpower with which to wage the war 
of ideas. To cut down the information pro- 
gram at this critical moment would be to 
court new disasters. 

“Although the tide of Communist influ- 
ence in Western Europe has been turned back, 
it is manifest that in vast uncommitted 
areas of the world the United States has a 
long way to go in clarifying its motives and 
its meaning to peoples. Such clarification 
requires a major information program. We 
must not stop or slow up now.” 

Set up by Congress in 1948 to recommend 
information policies and programs for the 
Secretary of State, the commission found in 
its report that the State Department had 
done a laudable job with the Voice of Amer- 
ica and needed additional funds to improve 
and expand its effectiveness. 

EARLY CONGRESS ACTION HAILED 

The report also had some kind words for 
the Eighty-first Congress, praising the 
legislators for providing last year the funds 
to lay the groundwork for an adequate effort. 

“It is immensely gratifying,” the report 
went on, “that the real nature of the world 
crisis was perceived by Congress, and that 
enough funds to mobilize our ideological 
warfare were made available. 

“This commission has always emphasized 
that it is far more important to spend well 
than it is to spend a lot. But there is real 
danger now, in April 1951, that we slip back 
into complacency.” 

Of special interest to the State Depart- 
ment was the commissior’s recommenda- 
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tion that the inter national information 
program remain in the State Department. 
It has been proposed by Senator WILLIAM 
Benton, Democrat, of Connecticut, that the 
Voice of America and other such information 
efforts be administered by a new agency. 

The commission reported that its major 
recommendations over the last 244 years had 
been largely carried out by the State Depart- 
ment. These recommendations asked that 
the information program be closely inte- 
grated with policy-making at all levels; that 
the programs be substantially enlarged; 
that additional skilled people be brought 
into the effort, and that the program itself 
be carefully evaluated in the fleld. 

On the basis of its last half-year of study, 
the commission listed these conclusions: 

“That the program is being efficiently 
administered. 

“That its personnel has been greatly im- 
proved, and is being steadily enriched by 
specialists of larger experience and talent. 

“That the expansion authorized by the 
Eighty-first Congress as the ‘Campaign of 
Truth’ is being effectively carried forward. 

“That most of the recommendations made 
by this commission have been put into effect. 

“That a great deal more can be done, and 
must be done, before the United States will 
be adequately waging the war of ideas. 

“That the evaluation techniques through 
which the Department tests its programs 
need further strengthening, as much as 
possible through independent sources.” 


SEPARATE AGENCY NOT FAVORED 


“That grave doubts exist whether major 
structural changes, such as taking the pro- 
gram outside the State Department, will be 
an improvement. We are aware of the ad- 
vantages of a separate agency, but we are 
more impressed by the disadvantages of di- 
vorcing policymaking from operation, and 
of setting up almost inevitably conflicting 
representation in foreign countries. 

“That channels which have been opened 
up to bring American private expertness into 
the program in advisory and consultative ca- 
pacities show great promise of effective re- 
sults.” 

The Chairman of the Commission is Erwin 
D. Canham, editor of the Christian Science 
Monitor. Other members are Philip D. Reed, 
chairman of the board of the General Elec- 
tric Co.; Mark A. May, director of the 
Institute of Human Relations at Yale, and 
Justin Miller, president of the National As- 
sociation of Broadcasters. 

Ben Hibbs, editor of the Saturday Evening 
Post, did not sign the report because he was 
only recently named to the commission and 
has not yet been confirmed by the Senate. 


PROPOSAL FOR LATIN AMERICA 


WASHINGTON, April 7.— The information 
program is running head-on into competi- 
tion with Russia in Latin America, the com- 
mission said in an analysis of the State 
Department's information program in Mex- 
ico and Brazil submitted with its general 
report. 

Written by Justin Miller, who attended 
the meeting of the Inter-American Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters in Sao Paulo, it said the 
distribution of books and magazines was 
important in combating communism in both 
countries. 

“In the several cities which I visited I 
found liberal quantities of Russian maga- 
zines,” Mr. Miller wrote. “I inquired what 
sale there is for such magazines and upon 
what basis they are handled by the news 
vendors, but was not able to get a satisfactory 
answer. 

“There is a good deal of speculation to the 
effect that Russia is supplying these maga- 
zines free of charge to the news vendors and 
that they are taking whatever profit they can 
get out of those which they sell.” 
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[From the New York Hcrald Tribune of 
April 8, 1951] 

STATE DEPARTMENT CAMPAIGN OF TRUTH Is 
RuN WELL, OUTSIDE Experts SAY—CON- 
GRESS’ ADVISORY GROUP WARNS OF BiG JoB 
AHEAD IN WAR OF IDEAS, URGES NECESSARY 
FUNDS 

(By James E, Warner) 


WASHINGTON, April 7.—The State Depart- 
ment's information program, the Campaign 
of Truth aimed at both sides of the iron 
curtain, is being efficiently administered, a 
commission of private experts reported 
tonight. 

The opinion was given by the United 
States Advisory Commission on Informa- 
tion, headed by Erwin D. Canham, editor of 
the Christian Science Monitor. 

The Commission warned, however, that 
much more must be done to spread the Cam- 
paign of Truth around the world before 
the United States will be adequately waging 
the war of ideas, and called on Congress to 
continue to provide funds. 

The warning came as the House pondered 
a recommendation from its Appropriations 
Committee to ignore a special plea from 
President Truman earlier this week and re- 
duce from $97,500,000 to $9,533,939 the 
budget for the Voice of America, which is 
the broadcasting section of the over-all 
information program. 

The Commission was making its fourth 
semiannual report to Congress. It agreed 
with Secretary of Defense George C. Marshall 
that the world situation is more dangerous 
now than 6 months ago and urged Congress 
“to keep right on providing enough am- 
munition and manpower with which to wage 
the war of ideas.” 

Conceding that the State Department cur- 
rently is a political target area, the Com- 
mission nevertheless opposed proposals to 
take the information program away from 
that Department and establish it either as 
an independent entity, or put it in another 
agency, possibly the Economic Cooperation 
Administration. 

It indorsed congressional proposals for an 
investigation of the program, however, pro- 
vided that the inquiry would not monopolize 
the time of those trying to operate the 
program. 

Signers of the report, in addition to Mr. 
Canham, are Philip D. Reed, chairman of the 
board of the General Electric Co.; Mark A, 
May, director of the Institute of Human Re- 
lations at Yale University, and Justin Miller, 
president of the National Association of 
Broadcasters. Ben Hibbs, editor of the 
Saturday Evening Post, nominated recently 
as the fifth member of the Commission, did 
not sign it because he has not yet been con- 
firmed by the Senate and felt that he is not 
sufficiently informed about operations of the 
program. 

CONCLUSIONS LISTED 

The Commission said its present basic 
conclusions are: 

“That the program is being efficiently ad- 
ministered; that its personnel has been 
greatly improved, and is being steadily en- 
riched by specialists of larger experience and 
talent; that the expansion authorized by the 
Eighty-first Congress as the Campaign of 
Truth is being effectively carried forward; 
that most of the recommendations made by 
the commission have been put into effect.” 

It added, however, that: “A great deal more 
can be done, and must be done, before the 
United States will be adequately waging the 
war of ideas; that the evaluation techniques 
through which the Department tests its pro- 
gram needs further strengthening, as much 
as possible through independent sources.” 

“Grave doubts exist,” the Commission said, 
“whether major structural changes, such as 
taking the program outside the State Depart- 
ment, will be an improvement. We ase 
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aware of the advantage of separate agency, 

but we are more impressed by the disadvan- 

tages of divorcing policy-making from opera- 

tion, and of setting up almost inevitably con- 

flicting representation in foreign countries.” 
NEED OF SINGLE VOICE NOTED 

Developing the latter point, the Commis- 
sion said that a vital requisite is that the 
information program should not be remote 
from policy-planning. 

“Another equally significant need,” it said, 
“is that the United States abroad should 
speak with a single voice. There can be 
separate tones and modulations in that voice, 
and a choice of vocabularies, but the voice 
should not contradict itself. We do not be- 
lieve that the Office of War Information oper- 
ations in World War II were altogether 
happy as far as policy coordination is con- 
cerned.” 

Transfer of the program to a separate 
agency or to the ECA “would inevitably tend 
to set up rival United States embassies in 
foreign countries,” the Commission declared. 

“One would be the regular State Depart- 
ment embassy. The other would be the 
ECA or the information set-up. Strenuous 
efforts would be needed, and in the past they 
have not always been successful, to bridge 
the gulf between two such entities * * * 
thus the chasm between the information 
and policy—which this commission has tried 
so earnestly to help close—would begin to 
yawn again. At times there would seem to 
be two policies: The official State Depart- 
ment one, and the one being promulgated by 
the information people. This would be a 
deplorable state of affairs. No propaganda 
can be any stronger than the policy from 
which it springs * “ since most for- 
eign policy is made by the State Department, 
the closer the information program can be 
to the State Department the more effective 
the propaganda will be.” 

REPORTS ON LATIN AMERICA 

Within the State Department the commis- 
sion said it would “be very interested” in 
raising information activities to the level of 
the Under Secretary of State, noting that 
by the end of this year nearly half the de- 
partment’s employees and half of its funds 
will be devoted to information work. At 
present the program is directed by an Assist- 
ant Secretary, Edward W. Barrett. 

Mr, Miller reported independently on op- 
erations in Latin America, and particularly 
of the program in Mexico and Brazil, where 
he recently visited. Like the commission as 
a whole, Mr. Miller found the program gen- 
erally good, but noted that he found “some 
apparent road blocks resulting from unwill- 
ingness of some foreign service officers to ac- 
cept the information service.” 

Specifically, Mr. Miller reported that such 
road blocks has resulted in the failure to put 
mobile units into operation in Brazil, and 
in delays for information officers sometimes 
stretching into weeks because of an insist- 
ence that their communications go “through 
channels.” 

The full commission noted that in the past 
it had told the State Department about cer- 
tain individuals in the program being “un- 
suited to their jobs” and that the depart- 
ment had taken “informed action.” It men- 
tioned no names, but said it is prepared to 
give Congress its “candid judgment” on any- 
one in the program if asked. 

“We now understand,” the members said, 
“that some of the men at the top of this 
program are under severe criticism in some 
congressional circles. We stand ready to 
give our evaluation of these individuals if it 
is desired. But we wish to state unequiv- 
ocably that since the application of the 
Hoover Commission reorganization, this pro- 
gram has steadily improved in its adminis- 
tration. 
gram as skilled and experienced administra- 
tors.” 


We regard the keymen in the pro- 
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[From the Washington (D. C.) Star of April 
8, 1951] 

RAYBURN To DEMAND REASON FOR DRASTIC CUT 
In “Voice” FUND—WANTS Proor or NEED 
To REDUCE PROGRAM AGAINST COMMUNISM 
Speaker RAYBURN said yesterday he would 

question on the House floor an $88,000,000 

slash in a State Department request for 
$97,500,000 for the Voice of America. 

Mr. RAYBURN, who has demonstrated his 
awareness of the far-reaching and devious 
menace of communism, showed in an inter- 
view with the Star that he was disturbed by 
the drastic cut in funds asked for the con- 
struction of new radio transmitters for the 
voice program, 

The slash was voted Friday by the House 
Appropriations Committee in reporting a 
third supplemental appropriation bill. The 
committee voted for $9,533,939 to complete 
seven radio construction projects now under 
way and turned down a State Department 
request for funds for the building of 13 
additional facilities to carry the message of 
democracy behind the iron curtain, 

DEMONSTRATION IS WANTED 

In saying he would ask some questions 
about the cut in the voice funds, Mr. RAY- 
BURN said: 

“I want them (the committee members) to 
demonstrate that the amount the committee 
recommends is sufficient to carry on the Voice 
of America program in an efficient manner.” 

In its action, the House committee over- 
rode a special plea by President Truman who 
said earlier that the additional money would 
enable the Voice of America to expand its 
broadcasts to countries behind the iron 
curtain. 

There was no specific comment from the 
State Department on the committee's action. 
But officials said it was impossible to sup- 
ply the committee with details it asked 
about the proposed new construction of 
transmission facilities until it had funds 
with which to carry on the undertaking, 

NEGOTIATIONS ARE BLOCKED 

Manufacturers, it was pointed out, will not 
take the trouble to make detailed estimates 
for new transmitters when there is no cer- 
tainty of money being available to order 
them. 

Similarly, they added, they cannot nego- 
tiate successfully for land abroad on which 
to build the transmitters until there is money 
available to buy the land. 

On the question of the effect on the 
efficiency of the Voice program—the ques- 
tion that Mr. RAYBURN will raise—State De- 
partment spokesmen pointed out that it was 
necessary “to get our story behind the iron 
curtain.” 

The additional transmitters for which 
funds were requested and denied by the 
Appropriations Committee, it was added, are 
needed to bring the message of democracy 
to the countries cut off from other means 
of information. Most of them would be 
medium-wave transmitters to reach a larger 
audience than present short-wave broad- 
casts. 

WOULD BE VITAL BLOW 

Hence this State Department attitude: 
The House committee action, if not over- 
ruled by the House itself, will strike vitally 
at the efficiency and primary purpose of the 
Voice program, 

In denying the State Department request 
the committee, in a formal report, said that 
“lack of proper planning, poor management, 
and avoidable delays in the execution of 
plans and contracts” had been shown by 
the State Department in furthering the Voice 
program. 

“The material submitted to the commit- 
tee in support of the estimate,” the report 
said, “lacked definiteness and was so devoid 
of specific data that it could not be con- 
sidered a plan of action.” 
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POOR PLANNING CHARGED 


The committee asserted it had supported 
the Voice program since its beginning and 
believed there is “a great need for com- 
bating the insidious propaganda emanating 
from the Kremlin.” But it added: 

“It wholeheartedly believes that, properly 
managed and directed, the Voice of America 
is the best medium for accomplishment 
of a campaign of truth that has been de- 
vised. However, the committee must say 
that it is very much disappointed in the 
accomplishments and progress to date. 

“Mismanagement and poor planning with 
regard to both engineering and to the ad- 
ministrative phases of the program have cost 
valuable time as well as dollars.” 

The State Department is considering put- 
ting some of its transmission facilities on 
ships, the report disclosed. It said only 
that “a number of these planned facilities” 
might be located on ships, But the com- 
mittee added it was given “only vague and 
incomplete estimates of the number and 
costs of such facilities as compared with 
land installations.” 


Report Praises Work But Says MUCH MORE 
Must BE ACCOMPLISHED 
(By Garnett D. Horner) 

American’s expanded “Campaign of Truth” 
is being carried forward effectively but much 
more “must be done before the United States 
will be adequately waging the war of ideas,” 
the United States Advisory Commission on 
Information reported last night. 

Urging substantial enlargement of the for- 
eign information program conducted by the 
State Department, the Commission said that 
to cut it down “at this critical moment would 
be to court new disasters.” 

The semi-annual Commission report to 
Congress came as the administration was 
battling a move in the House to cut Voice 
of America expansion funds by 90 percent. 


REPORT PRAISES PROGRAM 


The Commission was set up by Congress 
in 1948 to make recommendations to the 
State Department for improving the infor- 
mation program and report to Congress on 
its effectiveness. It is composed of private 
citizens prominent in newspapers, radio, 
business, and educational fields. 

In its report made public last night, the 
Commission said its basic conclusions are 
that: 

1, “The program is being effectively ad- 
ministered.” s 

2. Its personnel “has been greatly im- 
proved.” 

3. Expansion authorized by the last Con- 
gress as the “Campaign of Truth is being 
effectively carried forward.” 

4. Most of the recommendations made by 
the Commission have been put into effect. 

5. “A great deal more can be done and 
must be done before the United States will 
be effectively waging the war of ideas.” 

6. Evaluation techniques through which 
the State Department tests its programs 
“need further strengthening, as much as pos- 
sible through independent sources.“ 


“GREAT PROMISE” SHOWN 


7. “Grave doubts exist” about whether 
putting the information programs under a 
new separate agency instead of the State De- 
partment would be an improvement. These 
doubts were based largely on disadvantages 
of divorcing information operations from 
policy-making. 

8. Channels which have been opened up to 
bring American private expertness into the 
program in advisory and consultative capaci- 
ties “show great promise of effective results.” 

Recalling that it previously had urged 
substantial enlargement 6f the information 
program, the Commission said this still is 
“necessary so that the United States shall 
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not lose the struggle for men’s minds and 
for their active support. 

It warned that “there is real danger now 
that we slip back into complacency.” 


SUPPORTS MARSHALL VIEWS 


Declaring that it believed Defense Secre- 
tary Marshall was right when he said re- 
cently that he regards the present situation 
as more dangerous than it was 6 months 
ago, the Commission added: 

“Therefore we strongly urge that Congress 
keep right on providing enough ammunition 
and manpower with which to wage the war 
of ideas. To cut down the information pro- 
gram at this critical moment would be to 
court new disasters. 

“Although the tide of Communist influ- 
ence in Western Europe has been turned 
back, it is manifest that in vast uncom- 
mitted areas of the world, the United States 
has a long way to go in clarifying its motives 
and its meaning to peoples. Such clari- 
fication requires a major information pro- 
gram. We must not stop or slow up now.” 

The report was signed by Erwin D. Can- 
ham, editor of the Christian Science Mon- 
itor and chairman of the Commission; Philip 
D. Reed, chairman of the board of General 
Electric Co.; Mark A. May director of the 
Institute of Human Relations at Yale Uni- 
versity and Justin Miller, president of the 
National Association of Broadcasters. 

Ben Hibbs, editor of the Saturday Even- 
ing Post and the newest member of the 
Commission, did not sign the report because 
he was not confirmed by the Senate as a 
member when it was prepared. 


[From the New York Times of April 9, 1951] 
FUNDS FOR THE VOICE 


Congress simply cannot afford to ignore the 
report on American propoganda activities is- 
sued over the week end by the small but dis- 
tinguished group of private citizens who con- 
stitute the United States Advisory Commis- 
sion on Information. The report is of special 
interest at this time, as the House may vote 
today on granting the funds necessary to 
bring the transmission facilities of the Voice 
of America, one of the most important fac- 
tors in the information program, up to the 
most effective strength. 

Headed by Erwin D. Canham, editor of the 
Christian Science Monitor, the Advisory Com- 
mission finds that the entire program is being 
efficiently administered, its personnel has 
been steadily improved and its expansion un- 
der previous congressional authorizations is 
being effectively carried forward. The com- 
mission warns Congress and the American 
people that there is real danger 
that we slip back into complacency and that 
we must not stop or slow up now. 

This is just exactly what the House would 
be doing if it would sustain the adverse rec- 
ommendation of its Appropriations Com- 
mittee in respect to the Voice. The $89,000,- 
000 at stake would carry to rapid completion 
a carefully planned project (originally de- 
signed to be spread out over a 3-year 
period) to rim Soviet Russia and its peri- 
pherial states with transmitters that for the 
first time would enable the Voice effectively 
to get through hostile jamming and to spread 
its campaign of truth widely through the 
Soviet area. One-third of this expansion 
program was approved last year and is al- 
ready well under way; it makes no sense de- 
liberately to allow the work to lapse in this 
most critical period. 

The Voice of America is a favorite whipping 
boy inside Congress and out, and some of the 
whipping may have been deserved in the past. 
But it seems to us that the House subcom- 
mittee, which denounced it for mismanage- 
ment and poor planning largely because all 
the sites of the proposed new facilities have 
not yet been finally selected, could not have 
looked very carefully or dispassionately into 
the problem. It is rather difficult to con- 
clude delicate and complex negotiations with 
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foreign countries—where many of these 
transmitters will be located—without know- 
ing exactly what funds are at hand to carry 
out the projects. 

As the Advisory Commission notes a great 
deal more can be done and must be done 
with the information program as a whole; 
but to cut it down now would be only 
to court new disasters. We have said be- 
fore that we do not believe the cold war is 
going to be won exclusively by virtue of 
American propaganda abroad. Nonetheless 
it is a weapon of very great importance and 
should be used with all the boldness, deter- 
mination, and resources that we have at our 
command. It is a major arm of American 
policy, and it deserves the most fair-minded 
‘and nonpolitical attention of the Congress. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
April 8, 1951] 
How Nor To Do Ir 


It is very easy to sympathize with the alarm 
of the House Appropriations Committee at 
rising costs of government and with its an- 
noyance over the failure of Government 
agencies to cut superfluities in meeting the 
national emergency, But in its intemperate 
zeal the committee has behaved like an en- 
thusiastic private on his first KP—the floor 
is littered with peels, but there is very little 
left of the potato. 

The most shocking example of this hack- 
ing technique was the fate of the appropria- 
tion for the American information program, 
including the Voice of America. With a pious 
expression to the effect that, “properly man- 
aged and directed, the Voice of America is 
the best medium for accomplishment of a 
campaign of truth that has yet been con- 
ceived,” the committee chopped off 90 per- 
cent of the sum requested. In justification, 
the group charged that “avoidable delays” 
in placing contracts, poor planning and man- 
agement had added to the cost of construct- 
ing new facilities; the committee is very 
much disappointed” in the way the program 
of truth is being advanced, both as to meth- 
ods and progress. Therefore—although this 
seems like a non sequitur—it is reducing the 
amount it recommends for the Voice to vir- 
tually nothing. 

As to the effectiveness of the information 
project and the skill with which it is being 
directed, there is better testimony than the 
committee presents. The United States Ad- 
visory Commission on Information, set up 
by statute to play watchdog and inspiration 
to the program, has just issued its fourth 
semiannual report. Headed by the distin- 
guished journalist, Erwin D. Canham, it is 
a group whose experience and stature com- 
mands respect. It finds that the program 
is being efficiently administered; that per- 
sonnel has been improved; that expansion 
is going forward soundly. The Commission 
urges strongly that Congress keep up the 
supply of manpower and ammunition “with 
which to wage the war of ideas.” “To cut 
down the information program at this criti- 
cal moment,“ states the report, “would be 
to court new disasters.” 

The Commission knows whereof it speaks, 
There is reason to doubt that the House com- 
mittee has any factual information to jus- 
tify its position on the Voice, and no doubt 
whatever that it has taken the wrong method 
of instituting any corrections that it may 
deem necessary. The House Appropriations 
Committee has shown how not to reduce 
Government expenditures; it is up to Con- 
gress as a whole to tackle the job from the 
right end. If the bath water must be thrown 
out, at least save the baby first. 


— 


UNITED STATES ADVISORY COMMISSION ON IN- 
FORMATION, SEMIANNUAL REPORT TO THE 
CONGRESS, APRIL 1951 

FOREWORD 
The United States Information and Edu- 
cational Exchange Act of 1948 (Public Law 
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402) was approved by the Eightieth Con- 
gress on January 27, 1948, an act To pro- 
mote the better understanding of the United 
States among the peoples of the world and 
to strengthen cooperative international rela- 
tions.” a 

Public Law 402 created the United States 
Advisory Commission on Information to 
formulate and recommended to the Secreta- 
ry of State policies and programs for the 
carrying out of the act. It required the 
Commission to transmit to the Congress a 
semiannual report of all programs and activ- 
ities carried on under the authority of the 
act, including appraisals, where feasible, as 
to the effectiveness of the several programs, 
and such recommendations as shall have 
been made by the Commission to the Secre- 
tary for effectuating the purposes and ob- 
jectives of the act and action taken to carry 
out such recommendations. 

This is the fourth semiannual report by 
the United States Advisory Commission on 
Information to the Congress. The third re- 
port was transmitted in July 1950. 

ERwin D. CANHAM, 
Chairman. 


JUSTIN MILLER, 

Norte.—Mr. Ben Hibbs, who has been nomi- 
nated recently as the fifth member of the 
Commission on Information, has not signed 
this report, since he has not yet been offi- 
cially confirmed and since he feels that he 
is not informed sufficiently regarding the 
operations of the information program. 


UNITED STATES INFORMATION PROGRAM 


How are we doing in the war for the minds 
of men? 

Should the United States information pro- 
gram be taken out of the Department of 
State and placed in a new agency, or in the 
Economic Cooperation Administration? 

How well is the program now being admin- 
istered? 

Are there major organizational rearrange- 
ments which could be made inside the State 
Department to achieve many of the advan- 
tages of a separate agency? 

Is American private enterprise given ade- 
quate channels to make its large experience 
available to the information program? 

These and many other questions have pre- 
occupied the United States Information 
Commission, set up under the Smith-Mundt 
Act (Public Law 402), since we presented 
our last semiannual report to the Congress. 

Obviously, this Commission, composed of 
citizens who can give only part-time atten- 
tion to the problems of the information pro- 
gram, cannot give definitive answers. But 
we are required under the law to advise the 
State Department and the Congress on the 
effectiveness of the information program. 
Therefore, this brief and summary report will 
present our over-all conclusions and opin- 
ions, Of course, we take no part in the ad- 
ministering of the program. Our opportu- 
nities for observing it are limited. But we 
have kept close to the program now for 214 
years. We have carefully followed up the 
various recommendations we have made to 
the State Department and to the Congress. 

Our present basic conclusions are these: 

That the program is being efficiently ad- 
ministered. 

That its personnel has been greatly im- 
proved and is being steadily enriched by spe- 
cialists of larger experience and talent. 

That the expansion authorized by the 
Eighty-first Congress as the “campaign of 
truth” is being effectively carried forward. 

That most of the recommendations made 
by this Commission have been put into effect. 

That a great deal more can be done, and 
must be done, before the United States will 
be adequately waging the war of ideas. 

That the evaluation techniques through 
which the Department tests its programs 
need further strengthening, as much as pos- 
sible, through independent sources. 
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That grave doubts exist whether major 
structural changes, such as taking the pro- 
gram outside the State Department, will be 
an improvement. We are aware of the ad- 
vantages of a separate agency, but we are 
more impressed by the disadvantages of 
divorcing policy making from operation and 
of setting up almost inevitably conflicting 
representation in foreign countries. 

That channels which have been opened up 
to bring American private expertness into 
the program in advisory and consultative 
capacities show great promise of effective 
results. 

I. What have the State Department and 
the Congress done to carry out our recom- 
mendations? 

This Commission has made four major 
recommendations to the State Department 
and the Congress in the 2½ years of its 
operation: 

1. That the information program must be 
closely integrated with policy making at all 
levels. This is necessary so that policy may 
be formulated with its informational conse- 
quences in view and so that the information 
people know intimately and speedily just 
what policy is. 

2. That the program should be substan- 
tially enlarged. This was, and is, necessary 
so that the United States shall not lose the 
struggle for men’s minds and for their active 
support. 

3. That additional skilled people be 
brought into the program. The need for the 
highest talents, skills, and administrative 
efficiency is obvious. 

4. That the program be carefully evalu- 
ated in the field. This is indispensable so 
that we know whether or not we are hitting 
the target; whether or not the people’s money 
is being well spent. 

Ties with policy making 


The Commission is most gratified that its 
recommendations have been largely carried 
out. The first need, which we began point- 
ing out in 1948, was that career and Foreign 
Service officers in the State Department 
should become conscious of the vital impor- 
tance of the information program, and 
should cooperate effectively with it in Wash- 
ington and in the field. Much progress has 
been made in this direction. 

The Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs 
now participates in the formulation of policy 
of the Department. He advises the Secre- 
tary, the Under Secretary, and other top-level 
staff of the Department on public-opinion 
factors, domestic and overseas. A represent- 

ative of the immediate staff of this Assistant 
Secretary participates in the meetings of the 
Policy Planning Staff of the Department. 
Through the Hoover Commission reorganiza- 
tion, specialists from the public affairs area 
have been placed in the functional or geo- 
graphic divisions of the Department. All 
this has brought information far closer to 
policy making than ever before. 

Nevertheless, better organizational status 
for the growing information program within 
the Department is desirable. This subject is 
discussed more specifically later in this re- 
port. We are not satisfied that the public 
affairs officers now placed in the various other 
divisions of the Department, and particularly 
operating in the field under the area Assist- 
ant Secretaries of State, have the support 
they require. We helieve, as we state later, 
that more careful study must be given these 
organizational problems, 

Obviously, to integrate this new and dif- 
ferent kind of foreign operation—the in- 
formation program—into the long-standing 
stereotypes of the Foreign Service is not a 
job to be accomplished overnight. In some 
areas in the field, the career men have a deep 
awareness of the job to be done and a real 
flair for its techniques. This sort of thing 
ought to be encouraged at every opportunity. 
All Foreign Service officers should be care- 
fully briefed, and repeatedly, on the values 
of the information program. 
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A larger program 

As to our second recommendation, the pro- 
gram’s enlargement, Congress in 1950 went 
far in its supplemental appropriations to lay 
the ground work for an adequate effort. It 
is immensely gratifying that the real nature 
of the world crisis was perceived by Congress, 
and that enough funds to mobilize for ideo- 
logical warfare were made available. This 
Commission has always emphasized that it 
is far more important to spend well than it 
is to spend a lot. But there is real danger 
now, in April 1951, that we slip back into 
complacency. 

The situation in Korea to some seems less 
menacing than it did in mid-1950; the Soviet 
Union (as we write) has made no new dan- 
gerous gestures. Despite grave uncertainties 
in Iran, Yugoslavia, Indochina, and else- 
where, American public opinion—manifestly 
and properly reflected in Congress—is tend- 
ing to cool off. 

We believe, however, that Secretary Mar- 
shall was right when he said on March 27 
that he regards the present situation as more 
dangerous than it was 6 months ago. There- 
fore we strongly urge that Congress keep 
right on providing enough ammunition and 
manpower with which to wage the war of 
ideas. To cut down the information pro- 
gram at this critical moment would be to 
court new disasters. Although the tide of 
Communist influence in Western Europe has 
been turned back, it is manifest that in vast 
uncommitted areas of the world, the United 
States has a long way to go in clarifying its 
motives and its meaning to peoples. Such 
clarification requires a major information 
program, We must not stop or slow up now. 


Personnel improvement 


We are particularly gratified at the way in 
which the information program’s personnel 
has been steadily improved. It takes a great 
deal of patriotic self-sacrifice for men and 
women who are highly skilled and highly 
paid professionals to leave their long-range 
posts and come into service 
under conditions of uncertainty and often 
abuse which have prevailed in recent years. 
These people deserve the highest recognition 
and gratitude of their country. There are 
not a few of them. They have recognized 
the gravity of the world crisis and they have 
enlisted voluntarily in the war of ideas. 

One of our members, on a recent swing 
around the circuit overseas, ran into men 
who were on leave of absence from $35,000- 
a-year jobs, digging into tasks at much lower 
levels because they have understood that this 
ideological conflict is no less urgent than— 
indeed is the very heart of—the power strug- 
gle. A good many other skilled professionals 
have been able to squeeze out a few weeks 
or months from their regular jobs to consult 
with the Department or to perform special 
tasks. All this has contributed measurably 
to the improvement of the staff. 

But the greatest credit goes to those who 
have stuck by the battle through thick and 
thin—and sometimes it has been very thin— 
when complacency or unawareness spread 
over national thinking. Some of them have 
turned down very lucrative job opportuni- 
ties—and this is particularly true in the 
radio field—just because they felt deeply and 
sacrificially that they were enlisted in a sig- 
nificant cause. We are not so naive as to 
ignore the presence in the information pro- 
gram—as in most other branches of Govern- 
ment—of people who do not compare in tal- 
ent and skills with that required in most 
private industry. But, as people in private 
lives ourselves, we have no hesitation in say- 
ing that many of those who have taken this 
program through its slimmest days possess 
skill and ability which compare very favor- 
ably with that to be found anywhere. 

It might be considered invidious to single 
out individuals by name. But we are quite 
ready to do so if Congress desires. We have 
formed our own opinions, on the basis of 


close and protracted observation, of the men 
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carrying the most significant responsibilities, 
We are prepared to give candid judgments 
of any of them. We have freely recom- 
mended to the State Department in the past 
the certain individuals were in our view un- 
suited to their jobs. The Department has 
carefully listened to our advices and taken 
informed action. 

We now understand that some of the men 
at the top of this program are under severe 
criticism in some congressional circles. We 
stand ready to give our evaluation of these 
individuals if it is desired. But we wish to 
state unequivocally that since the applica- 
tion of the Hoover Commission reorganiza- 
tion this program has steadily improved in 
its administration. We regard the keymen 
in the program as skilled and experienced 
administrators. 

A prominent business and professional 
man, an expert in administrative organiza- 
tion, in response to our inquiry recently told 
our Commission that in his view the admin- 
istrative work in this area is of high caliber 
and would do credit to the best organized 
private business. Another professional ex- 
pert, commenting to us on the operations 
of the International Broadcasting Division, 
said that there are few radio administrators 
or engineers in the country who have ca- 
pacities to excel those in charge of this oper- 
ation. No doubt these two private experts, 
as well as many others, would be glad to 
testify to the business efficiency and leader- 
ship of such men as are now carrying on this 
far-flung program. 

Naturally we are not pretending to give 
blanket endorsement to all the personnel. 
It is obvious that many of them can be im- 
proved—and are being improved—by judi- 
cious hiring and transfers. In passing, it is 
worth remarking that few private businesses 
could recruit personnel effectively if some- 
thing like a 90-day wait had to take place 
between the moment of persuading a person 
to take the job and the time he was cleared 
for hiring. Security clearances are vital, 
But they render recruitment exceedingly dif- 
ficult. It is to be hoped that they can be 
improved without reducing the safeguards, 


Better evaluation 


Our fourth major recommendation was of 
better evaluation of the target effectivness 
of the information program, 

A year ago the Commission recommended 
that more attention be given to the evalua- 
tion of the impact of the program on the 
peoples of the world. There was at that 
time—and still is—need for more specific 
information on how the battle for men’s 
minds is going. Are we hitting the targets 
toward which the outflow of information is 
aimed? How well is the line against the 
spread of communism being held? Are we 
winning converts from communism to free- 
dom? 

It is recognized by the Commission that 
these are difficult questions, but they are of 
immense importance for obvious reasons. 

The steps taken thus far by the Depart- 
ment toward a more intensive and syste- 
matic evaluation of the effectiveness of the 
program consist of (1) the organization of 
an evaluation staff, at the general manager's 
level, composed of six members, concerned 
primarily with planning and conducting the 
over-all evaluation of the effectiveness of all 
media in all countries, and (2) the organi- 
gation of media division evaluation staffs. 
The largest of these is that of the Interna- 
tional Broadcasting Division, which now has 
74 persons with provision for a total of 102 
for 1951. The staffs of the other media divi- 
sions are in the process of organization. 
(3) The allocation of 40 positions to the 
research and intelligence area of the Depart- 
ment for purposes of providing the basic cul- 
tural anthropological research for guidance 
to public affairs officers; maintaining a ll- 
brary of sample foreign propaganda; addi- 
tional biographical intelligence facilities; 
analyses and summaries of public-opinion 
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surveys; surveys of world reaction to major 
United States policy moves; analyses of for- 
eign propaganda content; and the collection 
of intelligence material for the use of USIE, 
(4) The allocation of USIE field staff posi- 
tions to the evaluation function on a pilot- 
project basis. Three positions have been 
allocated to date, one of which is filled at 
this time. 

At present the main activities of the cen- 
tral and special staffs include (1) the screen- 
ing of reports from USIE field offices for 
instances of favorable and unfavorable 
responses, (2) planning studies to be done 
under contract by private research organiza- 
tions such as opinion attitude surveys in 
selected foreign countries; content analyses 
of media output; media improvement studies; 
and studies to determine the local commu- 
nications channels from which the target 
audiences form their opinions. (A number 
of such studies have been completed for the 
International Broadcasting Division). 

There are two ways of assessing the effec- 
tiveness of any program of public relations, 
advertising, or propaganda. One is to find 
out if the right things are being said to the 
right people, in the right ways, and at the 
right time and through the channels that 
are most likely to attract attention. It is 
assumed at if a program comes up to certain 
standards of quality and quantity it is bound 
to be effective. The other way is to assess 
the results by finding out how the program 
influences the behavior and beliefs of those 
to whom it is directed. Thus far the evalua- 
tion work of the Department has been mainly 
of the former type. The Commission notes 
with satisfaction, however, that plans for 
1952 call for studies, in selected areas, of the 
extent to which people are becoming more 
favorable toward the cause of freedom as ex- 
pressed in words and deeds. 

The Smith-Mundt Act states that the Com- 
mission is expected to report to Congress its 
independent appraisals, when feasible, of the 
effectiveness of the program. This has been 
done in previous reports that have been made 
at times when one or More members of the 
Commission have returned from a trip over- 
seas and have had an opportunity for first- 
hand observations. Recently Judge Justin 
Miller has visited several USIS posts in Latin 
American countries. His report to the Com- 
mission is submitted as an appendix hereto, 

The Commission has given considerable 
thought to the question of how it can man- 
age to provide Congress with more compre- 
hensive independent appraisals, within the 
limits of the time and facilities at its dis- 
posal. The Commission has neither the time 
nor inclination to become an operating 
agency, even in the vital matter of inde- 
pendent evaluation. Its members will how- 
ever continue, when possible, to make short 
trips to the field, 

In addition, the Commission has recom- 
mended and the State Department has set 
up seven advisory committees (as provided in 
P.L. 402). The composition and scope of these 
committees is described later in this report. 
One of their most useful consequences will 
be the availability of committee members 
for private evaluations of the information 
program, through their various overseas con- 
tacts and trips. On these committees are 
outstanding national experts in the various 
media. They will be able to give invaluable 
help in judging the effectiveness of the pro- 
gram according to the best known standards 
of communication information. 

II. Should the Information Program be 
placed in a separate agency, or given stronger 
status inside the State Department? 

This Commission has no vested interest in 
the placement of the information program, 
We are solely concerned with its maximum 
effectiveness. If we were persuaded that it 
could function more effectively outside the 
State Department, we would feel obligated 
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to say so. But our experience has led us to 
have grave doubts that the program in the 
hands of a separate agency would operate 
as Well as it does now. We believe the sub- 
ject requires very careful study. We would 
therefore gladly endorse the proposals in 
Congress for an investigation of the infor- 
mation program, although we hope the in- 
vestigation will not completely monopolize 
the time of those trying to administer these 
operations. 

Pending the results of such an investiga- 
tion, and for what it may be worth, here are 
our own observations based on 2½ years of 
scrutiny: 

One vital requisite in the handling of the 
information program is that it shall not be 
remote from policy planning. Another 
equally significant need is that the United 
States abroad should speak with a single 
voice, There can be separate tones and 
modulations in that voice, and a choice of 
vocabularies, but the voice should not con- 
tradict itself. We do not believe that OWI 
operations in World War II were altogether 
happy as far as policy-coordination is con- 
cerned, 

We recognize freely that if Congress 
agrees to set up an information agency of 
Cabinet rank, and if it creates enough top 
jobs at relatively good salaries, and if the 
right man can be persuaded to head the 
agency, and if some kind of exemption from 
FBI clearances prior to hiring personnel can 
be legislated, there is a chance that the pro- 
posed agency could get better personnel than 
is now employed. These are big ifs. 

And, of course, the separate agency would 
require substantially larger appropriations 
than are now available to the State Depart- 
ment, for it would require its own house- 
keeping arrangements and many facilities 
it now gets by virtue of being inside the De- 
partment. Likewise, the higher rated jobs 
would require a higher payroll. 

These presumed advantages would not ap- 
ply to the transfer of the information pro- 
gram to the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration, as proposed by Senator CHAVEZ, 
Such a shift would not up-grade the present 
jobs. 

But transfer to ECA, as well as to a sepa- 
rate agency, would inevitably tend to set up 
rival United States embassies in foreign cap- 
itals. One would be the regular State De- 
partment Embassy. The other would be the 
ECA or the information set-up. Strenuous 
efforts would be needed, and in the past they 
have not always been successful, to bridge 
the gulf between two such entities. Even to 
require that everything should clear through 
the regular Ambassador does not solve the 
problem. 

Thus the chasm between the information 
program and policy—which this Commission 
has tried so earnestly to help close—would 
begin to yawn again. At times there would 
seem to be two policies—the official State 
Department one, and the one being promul- 
gated by the information people. This would 
be a deplorable state of affairs. 

No propaganda can be any stronger than 
the policy from which it springs. Thus the 
information specialists should be at all times 
and at all levels just as close as they possibly 
can be to the making of policy. Sometimes 
policy is made by the junior officer who 
writes an original memorandum. Sometimes 
it is made by an unexpected utterance at a 
top-level press conference. But the informa- 
tion consequences of policy ought always be 
taken into account, and the information 
man ought always to be consulted. Since 
most foreign policy is made by the State 
Department, the closer the information pro- 
gram can be to the State Department, the 
more effective the propaganda will be. This 
is true provided a qualified group of special- 
ists has been organized to do the operating 
of the information program. That is the 
present case. 
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There is one argument for a separate 
agency which lies in the realm of practical 
politics. The State Department is a “target 
area,” politically, and has been so in one 
way or another for many years. It would be 
refreshing to give the information program 
the advantages of a honeymoon period, at 
least, before the shafts and arrows start 
fiying. But this is a minor advantage, after 
all, compared to the massive handicap of 
separating policy from information. 

These considerations seem very important 
to us. But we would not be dogmatic on 
the question. Let it be investigated. Partic- 
ularly, there should be investigation of 
whether the advantages—or most of them— 
of a separate agency can be created inside 
the State Department. We would be very 
interested in a program raising the informa- 
tion activities to the level of the Under Sec- 
retary of State, and giving them new ad- 
ministrative flexibilities they do not pres- 
ently have. By the end of 1951 nearly half 
the employees of the State Department will 
be in the information program, and nearly 
half the Department's appropriations will be 
expended for that purpose. It would seem 
essential to give such a program appropriate 
organizational weight inside the Department, 
rather than pyramiding it under the rela- 
tively low level of an Assistant Secretary of 
State. We recommend this subject be care- 
fully explored. 

III. Broadening the Commission’s chan- 
nels to the public: 

The Commission has been most desirous 
to carry out the purposes of Public Law 402 
by opening up wider channels of contact 
with appropriate professional and private 
sources, To that end, under the authority 
of the act, it has recommended and the 
State Department has set up seven advisory 
committees. Personnel of three of the com- 
mittees have already received preliminary 
clearance and they are at work. The other 
four are currently. in process of clearance, 
and all will soon be complete. The com- 
mittees, widely representative of each field, 
are: 

The Radio Advisory Committee, which con- 
sists of the following persons: Judge Justin 
Miller, Chairman (and member of the United 
States Advisory Commission on Informa- 
tion); William S. Paley, chairman of the 
board, Columbia Broadcasting System; The- 
odore C. Streibert, chairman of the board, 
Mutual Broadcasting Co.; Charles Denny, 
executive vice president, National Broadcast- 
ing Co.; Wesley I. Dumm, president, Asso- 
ciated Broadcasters, Inc., San Francisco, 
Calif.; Donley F. Feddersen, president, Uni- 
versity Association for Professional Radio 
Education, Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, II.; Jack W. Harris, general manager, 
Station KPRC, Houston, Tex.; Henry P. 
Johnston, general manager, Station WSGN, 
Birmingham, Ala.; Edward Noble, chairman 
of the board, American Broadcasting Co.; 
John F, Patt, president, Station WGAR, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Mefford R. Runyon, execu- 
tive vice president, American Cancer So- 
ciety; G. Richard Shafto, general manager, 
Station WIS, Columbia, S. C.; Hugh B. 
Terry, vice president and general manager, 
Station KLZ, Denver, Colo. 

The General Business Advisory Committee, 
which consists of the following persons: 
Philip D. Reed, Chairman (and member of 
the United States Advisory Commission on 
Information); James A. Farley, chairman of 
the board, Coca Cola Export Corp.; Ralph T. 
Reed, president, American Express Co.; W. 
Randolph Burgess, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee, National City Bank of New 
York; Sigurd S. Larmon, president, Young 
and Rubicam, Inc. (advertising); William M. 
Robbins, vice president for overseas opera- 
tions, General Food Corp.; David A. Shepard, 
executive assistant, Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey; J. P. Spang, Jr., president, Gillette 
Safety Razor Co.; Claude Robinson, president, 
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Opinion Research Corp.; Warren Lee Pierson, 
chairman of the board, Transcontinental and 
Western Air, Inc.; Meyer Kestnbaum, presi- 
dent, Hart, Schaffner & Marx. 

The work of the ideological committee is 
devoted to the consideration of special proj- 
ects, and participants in the work of this ro- 
tating committee are persons with outstand- 
ing experience in the field under study. 
Each meeting will consist of a new group of 
specialists. The first group of such special- 
ists were: George Gallup, Institute of Pub- 
lic Opinion; George S. Counts, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; Allen W. Dulles, 
director and president, Council on Foreign 
Relations; Elmer Davis, news analyst, Amer- 
ican Broadcasting Co.; Alexander Inkeles, 
Harvard University. 

Meetings of the ideological committee, un- 
der the chairmanship of Mark Ethridge, who 
was chairman of the commission until De- 
cember 1950, and of the general business and 
radio committees have already been held. 
Many fruitful suggestions emerged from 
these meetings. One of them—to illus- 
trate—was a request by domestic radio sta- 
tion operators for selections from Voice of 
America programs so that they might let 
Americans know the kind of propaganda 
that is going overseas in their name. The 
Department's Division of Public Liaison is 
working intensively to find means of mak- 
ing such material available. 

Preliminary clearances are under way for 
the proposed members of the four addition- 
al committees, namely, film committee, of 
which Dr. Mark May will be chairman; press 
and publications committee, of which Mr. 
Ben Hibbs will be chairman; labor commit- 
tee, of which Mr. Erwin D. Canham will be 
chairman; and public-relations committee, 
of which Judge Justin Miller will be chair- 
man. 

These seven committees will greatly 
strengthen the commission’s channels into 
the heart of American private enterprise, 
labor, and the information media. We seek 
to make it possible for any qualified Ameri- 
can to get his ideas regarding this program 
to the attention of the proper officials. At 
any rate, these representative groups are 
spread geographically and professionally 
over much of the Nation, and the results are 
already most encouraging. 

Appendix is attached hereto. 
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Rerort TO UNITED STATES ADVISORY COMMIS- 
SION ON INFORMATION 


EFFECTIVENESS OF USIS OPERATIONS IN MEXICO 
AND BRAZIL BY JUDGE JUSTIN MILLER 

My conclusions concerning the operation 
of the United States Information Service in 
Latin America are based upon first-hand 
contact in Mexico and Brazil, with the mem- 
bers of the information staff, broadcasters, 
and newspaper people, and Government offi- 
cials of the two countries which I visited. 
To a lesser degree, I was able to gain some 
information and form some impressions con- 
cerning the situation in other Latin-Ameri- 
can countries from my visits with broad- 
casters who were attending the second gen- 
eral assembly of the Inter-American Asso- 
ciation of Broadcasters, in Sao Paulo, 
Brazil. 

From all contacts mentioned above, I got 
the impression of a generally friendly atti- 
tude toward the United States upon the 
part, both of government officials and of 
private individuals in these respective coun- 
tries. From all of them I got, also, the im- 
pression that they are looking for assistance 
from the United States, both economically, 
technically, and in all forms of professional 
service. 

I was assured by the broadcasters of sev- 
eral countries, in addition to those in Mex- 
ico and Brazil, that they are hungry for 


American program material in the form of 
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transcriptions and recordings; that they will 
be happy to give free time on their broad- 
casting stations for such programs; that 
they are receiving a good deal of such ma- 
terial at present from the British Broadcast- 
ing Corporation; and that the Russians 
would be glad to make their material avail- 
able also. Generally speaking, I found little 
sympathy for the Russian propaganda. 

Turning now to conclusions based upon 
my Own observations in Mexico and Brazil, 
I will say: 

1. The Voice of America is relatively un- 
important in the Latin American countries 
because (a) of the friendly attitude con- 
cerning American programs and their avail- 
ability for use on domestic radio stations; 
(b) the lack of short-wave receivers; (c) the 
availability of other very effective USIS 
operations. 

2. I found evidences of very substantial 
trends toward increasing the use of Amer- 
ican programs on domestic radio stations. 
In many instances, I found that time is 
being given free where program material is 
made available, In one striking instance I 
found that a member of the information 
staff is the best known and most popular 
commentator in the country and that his 
scripts are published regularly in a large 
number of newspapers the day following 
their presentation on the air. I was given 
assurance by several broadcasters, not only 
in Mexico and Brazil, but representing other 
countries as well, at the IAAB conference, 
that they would be glad to give additional 
free time for this p In other in- 
stances, I found that time is being pur- 
chased for very reasonable rates, and at very 
good hours. 

My impression is that the programs which 
are being prepared for distribution are im- 
proving rapidly in quality, particularly where 
the information officers are allowed to adapt 
and edit the material for local consump- 
tion. 

3. I found one new public information 
device about which I have never heard be- 
fore, namely, the commercial operation, in 
hundreds of plazas, of public-address or 
loud-speaker systems. These are operated 
by enterprising businessmen who sell time 
for advertising, just as broadcasting station 
operators do, and who broadcast their ma- 
terial to the crowds sitting and standing 
about in the public plazas of the various 
cities and towns of the two countries which 
I visited. This, of course, meets the need 
upon the part of many poor people who can- 
not afford to own receiving sets. The oper- 
ators of these systems, I am assured, are 
especially hungry for recordings and will 
use practically everything which is given 
to them by our information service officers. 

4. Perhaps the outstanding phase of the 
information service in the two countries 
which I visited are the libraries and the 
institutes of cultural relations. I found 
here the greatest evidence of that “sym- 
patico” which expresses cordial relations and 
friendly cooperation between individuals 
and groups of people. In the first place, 
the word “culture” is one of good repute 
in the Latin-American countries. In seems 
not to have suffered as the word did in 
the United States, following our repudia- 
tion of the German “kultur” at the time of 
the First World War. In these institutes of 
cultural relations I found participation 
upon the part of outstanding public officials 
and professional people, I found that large 
numbers of students are participating in the 
classes given in these institutes; I found 
extensive use of library facilities and an at- 
mosphere of research, study, and cultural 
cooperation which comes closer to that 
which one finds about an American uni- 
versity or college campus than any other 
analogy which I can find for comparative 
purposes, 

5. Closely related to the work of the li- 
braries and cultural institutes, is the dis- 
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tribution of books, magazines, and reprints 
by the information officers. This work is 
done on a more earthy and realistic basis 
than is to be found in the libraries and cul- 
tural institutes. Examples could be given 
of very effective use of such material di- 
rectly combating Communist propaganda in 
these countries. Here we find direct com- 
petition with Russia. In every newsstand 
which I saw in the several cities which I 
visited—and there are a surprising number 
of such newsstands in every city—I found 
liberal quantities of Russian magazines, I 
inquired what sale there is for such maga- 
zines and upon what basis they are handled 
by the news vendors, but was not able to 
get a satisfactory answer. There is a good 
deal of speculation to the effect that Rus- 
sia is supplying these magazines free of 
charge to the news vendors and that they 
are taking whatever profit they can get out 
of those which they sell. 

I was told by the information officers in 
each of the cities which I visited that they 
work under several limitations with respect 
to the distribution of the printed material: 

(a) The material which comes from New 
York and Washington while good in sub- 
stance is, generally speaking, too scholarly, 
abstruse, or conditioned for American read- 
ers, to be immediately available for distri- 
bution among the people of other countries. 
It needs editing and adaptation; it needs 
the transposing of American colloquialisms 
and idioms into similar colloquialisms and 
idioms of the countries in which distribution 
is made. 

(b) There is a serious shortage of news- 
print and of printing facilities generally. This 
reflects a condition which prevails through- 
out these countries and is evidenced by the 
quality of paper and quality of printing 
which we see in the newspapers printed in 
these various countries. This is something 
to which very serious consideration should 
be given. If the condition could be im- 
proved, it would assist materially, not only 
in the carrying on of the information pro- 
gram, but also in securing the good will 
of the several countries in Latin America 
so far as their own needs are concerned, 
The suggestion was made to me by news- 
paper publishers and government officials, 
on several occasions, that the United States 
might well take the lead in improving the 
situation with respect to newsprint and 
printing facilities in the various Latin- 
American countries on an over-all basis. 
This is one of the points specifically, for 
which aid is hoped for from the United 
States. 

One of the most effective information 
services in the countries which I visited are 
the mobile units and the motion pictures 
which are shown by the crews of these 
units throughout the country. Because of 
poor transportation and communication fa- 
cilities, many people in these countries have 
little opportunity to receive information 
through normal channels. One government 
education official told me that communica- 
tion and transportation facilities are so poor 
that they do not even pretend to carry on 
education through the normal channels of 
school buildings, etc., and that some method 
must be devised for the use of broadcasting, 
television, motion pictures, etc., even to take 
care of elementary education. The mobile 
units of our Information Service—as will 
readily be seen—are a godsend under these 
conditions and are warmly welcomed by the 
government officials, especially those who are 
concerned with education. 

Several limitations apparently exist with 
respect to the operation of these units. Both 
in Mexico and in Brazil I was told that there 
were insufficient numbers of the units; I 
was told that there are insufficient person- 
nel and money for running expenses; I was 
told in Brazil that several mobile units, 
fully equipped, have not been put into use 
for almost a year, but are still standing idle 
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because the small amount of money needed 
to put them into operation has not been 
made available. 

Judging from the pictures which I was 
shown, of the faces of listeners, both chil- 
dren and adults, there can be little doubt 
of the effectiveness of these motion-picture 
presentations. I was particularly impressed 
by pictures of industrial workers—among 
whom communism is said to spread most 
readily—who were watching pictures show- 
ing the life of industrial workers in the 
United States and the operation of modern 
industrial plants. 

7. As previously mentioned, I found 
splendid cooperation—and desirable coopera- 
tion—between our information officers and 
educational authorities. Let me elaborate 
this further and specifically at this point by 
saying thet striking examples can be given 
of such cooperation in such fields as agricul- 
ture, horticulture, public health, and indus- 
trial operation. 

I was impressed by the fact that we have 
already under way in these countries, 
through our United States Information 
Service, very substantial steps in carrying 
out the point 4 program. 

8. I was very pleasantly surprised at the 
high quality of personnel which I found, 
Several men have come recently into the 
service—and one woman—from much more 
highly paid positions in private industry, on 
the theory that this is a time of emergency, 
of approaching war and that it was an op- 
portunity for them to render substantial 
service in the public interest. There is a 
fine enthusiasm among these people, a good 
deal of the know-how of private industry 
and a willingness to put a great deal more 
into the operation of the program than could 
be measured in terms of a 9-to-5, civil-service 
performance. 

9. I watched, particularly, to see how the 
work of the Information Service is being 
coordinated with the over-all work of the 
embassies and with the Foreign Service op- 
eration. Generally speaking, I found at the 
top level a friendly and understanding atti- 
tude. I found some skepticism concerning 
the enthusiasm of the information officers— 
which I should commend, both because of 
the enthusiasm on the one side and the 
careful supervision which results on the 
other—but I found, also, some apparent 
road blocks resulting from unwillingness of 
some Foreign Service officers to accept the 
Information Service. I was reminded of our 
early contacts with Foreign Service officers 
in the State Department, when our Com- 
mission first began to meet and when some 
of these men explained to us that the task 
which had been assigned to them by Public 
Law 402 violated the first principle of the 
Foreign Service, namely, in requiring them 
to tell the world what the policy of the 
United States is, when through all their 
period of training and service they had 
learned to tell no one anything about such 
policy. 

Specifically, I found this attitude upon the 
part of some of the Foreign Service people, 
causing road blocks such as the following: 

(a) The failure to put the mobile units 
into operation in Brazil; 

(b) Requiring communications between 
the information officer in the embassy city to 
go through channels to his own informa- 
tion officers in the consulate cities, with the 
result that it sometimes takes weeks to get 
a message to the information officer and his 
reply back again. 

This is, of course, a touchy subject and 
one which involves many considerations of 
policy. However, it is obvious that if the 
Information Service is to operate effectively, 
these road blocks must be worked out, one 
way or another. One specific example will 
illustrate how easy it is to cause trouble. It 
is approximately 1½ hours by airplane from 
Rio to Sao Paulo. tion is so poor 
between the cities, otherwise, that ordinary 
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mail can hardly be relied upon at all for 
communication between the two cities. Air 
mail takes as long as 1 week, sometimes. The 
United Press uses the telephone to connect 
its offices between Rio and Sao Paulo. Either 
a telephone service or a teletype service 
would make it possible to avoid severe 
“dating” with respect to material which is 
sent out from Rio to Sao Paulo. As neither 
a telephone service nor a teletype is permit- 
ted to the information officers, the answer 
is obvious, 


The Clerk read as follows: 
INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION AND EDUCATIONAL 
ACTIVITIES 

For an additional amount for “Interna- 
tional information and educational activi- 
ties,” for facilities for radio transmission and 
reception, and so forth, as authorized in the 
third proviso under this head in the Supple- 
mental Appropriation Act, 1951, $9,533,939, to 
remain available until expended; and the 
limitation contained in said proviso is in- 
creased from “$41,288,000” to $50,821,939.” 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, let me assure the House 
that I do not qualify and do not profess 
to qualify as an expert concerning the 
ionosphere or any technical matters to 
which my distinguished friend, my able 
friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. FLOOD] 
referred. I do want to say as a member 
of the Committee on Appropriations and 
as chairman of this subcommittee there- 
of that I feel that when we hear testi- 
mony with regard to seven certain pro- 
posed new radio facilities which were 
asked for last July or August, and after 
hearing testimony again in regard there- 
to only 6 or 7 months later that their 
“expert” estimate of cost was out by 59 
percent, it is time to look over this pic- 
ture. 

When we find a situation with regard 
to their putting out a slick magazine in 
the Russian language called “Amerika” 
which some years ago was presented to 
this committee as a proposition which 
would be self-liquidating if we furnished 
money for it to the extent of approxi- 
mately $550,000, when they represented 
that they could print 50,000 copies for 
distribution in Soviet Russia under an 
arrangement made previously by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman Averell Harriman 
when he was American Ambassador to 
Moscow, that 50,000 copies of this mag- 
azine would be distributed and sold 
through a Soviet news agency; when we 
find that for a while this magazine pro- 
gram went along a hundred percent sat- 
isfactorily—and there let me say that I 
disagree with the distinguished gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Cox], Mr. George 
V. Allen, now our distinguished and ca- 
pable Ambassador in Belgrade, Yugo- 
slavia, was the finest administrator the 
Voice of America has had—when we find 
that for the next few years it was a self- 
liquidating proposition and that in fiscal 
year 1949 it cost the taxpayers only 
$2,200 of funds from the Treasury to get 
50,000 of these magazines, instruments 
of propaganda, circulated in Russia, we 
come to the point in the first part of the 
year 1950 where the Soviet Government 
agreement with Mr. 


selling the usual 50,000 copies of the 
Amerika they cut down the 


magazine 
_ Circulation to 22,000, to 18,000. The re- 
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duction in circulation has now been con- 
tinued for some 13 months. 

What do you think the bright gentle- 
men in charge of this program did? Al- 
though they knew and must have known, 
because they were not getting the re- 
ceipts, that more than half of the 50,000 
copies were returned to our embassy in 
Moscow, they continued to print not 50,- 
000 but 58,000 copies, raised it by 8,000 
copies mind you, so that now over a year 
later, as the result of their never having 
cut down the production in the slightest 
but have increased it, this item has cost 
the taxpayers a half million dollars. 

Is that the kind of management that 
we want in this program? Iam sure you 
will agree with me it is not. 

They came to this subcommittee last 
summer with the proposition that if we 
would appropriate to them about $2,800,- 
000 they could get 200,000 radios at $15 
apiece and by a certain means distribute 
them free cf charge behind the iron cur- 
tein so that people in those countries 
could listen to the Voice of America. 
What happened to that over a period of 
seven, eight or more months. As yet, not 
a single radio has been distributed. What 
do you think they have agreed to pay for 
those $15 radios? Why, when I agreed 
to go along on the proposition of $15 
radios for free distribution I felt I was 
going about as far as I could go, repre- 
senting the people of my district; but, 
without reporting back to the Congress, 
without any notice to us whatever, they 
proceeded to contract for the radios not 
in America as they said they were going 
to do but in England and at a cost of $35 
apiece. 

The CHARMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may proceed for five additional minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
gladly yield to the gentleman from Tex- 
as if he has a question. 

Mr. LUCAS. I should like the gentle- 
man to explain further the waste in ref- 
erence to this program which he has 
elaborated upon in his report. 

Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. PRESTON. I think it should be 
said in fairness that the Bureau of the 
Budget imposed upon these people the 
necessity for spending $15,000,000 out 
of counterpart funds, and that is the 
reason they had to go to England to have 
the radios manufactured. I can under- 
stand that, but, of course, I cannot un- 
derstand the increase in price as the 
gentleman has said. However, that does 
explain why they had to go to England 
to get them manufactured. 

Mr. ROONEY. With regard to the 
matter of counterpart funds, my dis- 
tinguished and able friend will recall 
that in their presentation to the com- 
mittee last summer they said they could 
use of the total amount requested the 
sum of $15,000,000 in counterpart funds. 
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You will find instances in the testi- 
mony with regard to their having sent 
magazines to Indochina, where they 
wound up in the scrap heap, because 
they were not gotten together properly 
and were not fit for distribution. 

In regard to the advisory commission, 
let me point out that two distinguished 
Members of the other body—and if I 
may be permitted, I will mention their 
names—the Senator from Rhode Island, 
Mr. GREEN, and the Senator from 
Michigan, Mr. Fercuson, made a tour 
only a few months ago to the Near East 
and the Far East. They submitted a 
report to the Congress which is known 
as Senate Document No. 16. I would 
like to read to the House, if I may, just 
a few lines from that report in regard to 
the very activities with which we are 
now concerned: 

Everywhere in the Far East and in the 
Near East we saw evidences of shrewd, insid- 
ious Communist propaganda, It was han- 
dled by the natives who were won over and 
in Moscow educated to communism. It ex- 
ploited every complaint, every hope, every 
fear, and every condition in each country in 
order to induce the people to hate America 
and the West, and to embrace communism, 

We found ample evidence that our Voice 
of America, our State Department, and 
American foreign policy have not been suc- 
cessful in meeting the Communist propa- 
ganda. 

A basic recommendation is complete re- 
orientation of the United States Information 
Service, and particularly the Voice of Amer- 
ica. Without decreasing the effective scope 
of the information program, it is suggested 
that no less than the funds now expended 
for the program be directed to a decentral- 
ized program, which will function primarily 
through or in conjunction with the diplo- 
matic missions within the various countries 
involved. This is designed to achieve maxi- 
mum efficiency of effort and maximum re- 
sults by pin pointing objectives. 


I want to give you a further instance 
wit regard to the mentality and man- 
agement ability of the very people who 
would handle the $97,500,000 if it were 
appropriated by this House. When the 
presentation was made to the committee 
last summer it was requested that a very 
substantial sum be allowed for anti- 
jamming activities. They came up here 
demanding money immediately and as 
an emergency to combat the Soviet jam- 
ming. We gave them every cent of the 
money. There was no contest at all 
about it here in the House. We now find 
instances where those very moneys ap- 
propriated to combat the jamming were 
used for other purposes not at all dis- 
closed to the Congress, without any au- 
thority, without any knowledge of any 
of the Members of the committee con- 
cerned. To show you how vague in 
knowledge of most of the details of the 
running of this program is the head of 
it, I am going to read you certain of his 
testimony: 
~ Mr. Rooney. Now with regard to the money 
appropriated by the Congress and this com- 
mittee for the antijamming operation but 
transferred by you for tke cost of new 
studios—how much of that money has been 
expended? 

Mr. HULTEN. The operatic. to date, $200,- 


850. 
Mr. Rooney. When was that money ex- 


pended? 
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Mr. HULTEN. Down to between the end of 
December and the end of January. 

Mr. Rooney. 1950 and 1951? 

Mr. HULTEN. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney, During that time, except for 
the Christmas holidays, the Congress was in 
session. Is that right? 

Mr. HULTEN. I could not say the exact 
dates. 

Mr. Rooney, Well, I will tell you, it was. 

Where were those studios installed? 

Mr. HULTEN. This was planning for the 
studios in the new building and the develop- 
ment of plans 

Mr. Rooney. The $200,850 you are talking 
about is only planning money? 

Mr. HULTEN. We are talking of money that 
has gone into architectural development 
lines for new electronic equipment and for a 
certain number of temporary studios re- 
quired to meet the new program. 

Mr. Rooney. How much for temporary 
studios and how much for planning? 

Mr. Hutren. I would have to break that 
down for you. 

Mr. Rooney. Will you do that, please. Do 
you have that information here? 

Mr. HULTEN., No. 

Mr. Rooney. Can you approximate it? 

Mr. HULTEN. No; I cannot. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have any idea? 

Mr. HULTEN. My report does not give that. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you not have an idea of 
how much money you spent for temporary 
studios? 

Mr. HULTEN. No; I do not. 

Mr. Rooney. You do not know whether it 
was $10,000 or $50,000? 

Mr. HULTEN. No; I do not. 

Mr. Rooney. Or perhaps $100,000? 

Mr. HULTEN. I do not know the figure; I 
could not even guess, 


Now, that is the general manager of 
the Voice of America, and we were dis- 
cussing a very sizable amount of money. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has again 
expired. 

Mr, REED of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman be permitted to proceed for 
two additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. COLMER. The gentleman re- 
ferred to the distribution of the maga- 
zine America, and that they continued 
to print more even when they were not 
able to circulate the ones they had. I 
know from personal knowledge that as 
long as 6 years ago, when my committee 
was in Moscow, that they were not able 
to distribute them then. Now I would 
be interested to know, and I think the 
House would be interested to know, the 
facts, 

Mr. ROONEY. I am not sure that 
that is correct, I will say to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi, because I can defi- 
nitely recall that in fiscal year 1949 it 
only cost the taxpayers $2,200 to print 
and distribute 50,000 copies. 

Mr. COLMER. Iam not talking about 
that. They were not able to distribute 
what they did have when we were over 
there. 

Mr. ROONEY. If I remember cor- 
rectly, the gentleman and his committee 
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went to Moscow right after the cessation 
of hostilities in Europe. 

Mr. COLMER. That is correct. 

Mr. ROONEY. That may have been 
previous to this period. 

Mr. COLMER. All I am interested in 
knowing, and I think the House would 
be interested to know it, is what explana- 
tion they gave for printing these addi- 
tional copies after they found out they 
could not distribute them. 

Mr. ROONEY. None whatever, other 
than that they were hoping that Joe 
Stalin would change his mind and take 
the 58,000 copies. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FLOOD. I should like to observe 
that in the report that I read to the House 
by a member of this Commission desig- 
nated by the conference, investigating 
the Information Service and the Voice 
of America in South America, a report 
filed with the conference this week, that 
the Russians, whose system the gentle- 
man has been praising at length, send to 
South America all the copies of all the 
magazines that anybody wants, free, and 
do not quibble about a couple of rubles 
es and there, these great propagan- 

sts. 

Mr. ROONEY. This is half a million 
American dollars. I will not quibble 
about a couple of million dollars here 
and there if I know that I am going to 
get a dollar’s worth for a dollar. That 
is my position. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. May I say 
to the gentleman that any reasonable 
man, after listening to the gentleman, 
can well see just why there is a lack of 
confidence in this House today in the 
Voice of America operations. 

Mr. ROONEY. The following is the 
editorial I referred to earlier, from the 
Saturday Evening Post of April 7, 1951: 

(By J. Anthony Marcus) 

Before the echoes of the last salyos of 
World War II had died down, the Soviet 
ideological-psychological war against the 
free world was in full swing. Long before 
that, the Stalin fifth columns everywhere 
had been alerted to begin the offensive 
against existing governments and hasten the 
sovietization of the world. Since the war's 
end, the Kremlin's vicious propaganda of lies 
and falsifications had been marching from 
one triumph to another. 

Belatedly our Government has awakened 
to the perils of the hour. But we have yet 
to realize that until we and our allies are 
fully armed, the ideological-psychological 
front is our most effective weapon to combat 
Soviet aggression. What we do or fail to 
do on that front will determine whether or 
not a catastrophic third world war will deci- 
mate populations and devastate civilization. 

How are we meeting this challenge? The 
losses sustained since 1945, with nation after 
nation driven behind the iron curtain, sup- 
plies the answer. The master minds of our 
counteroffensive are continually urging the 
Congress to appropriate more and more 
hundreds of millions of dollars to sell 
America to the world. No greater fallacy 
could be conceived. America sold itself to 
the world long ago. With no costly “sell 
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America” campaigns to urge them, millions 
of men and women from all corners of the 
globe have come streaming to our shores. 
I am one of these arrivals. In fact, so well 
did I like life in America that, despite the 
initial difficulties in a strange land without 
funds and without knowing the language, 
in less than 4 years I brought over my 
widowed mother and six brothers and sisters, 
paying their passage with my own savings. 
There was no Voice of America to tell me 
about the good life in America or what it 
stood for. 

In those days we did not need State De- 
partment libraries in our homelands, stacked 
with books and periodicals, overstaffed with 
people eager to tell foreigners how pure were 
the motives and how noble the intentions 
of the American people. We did not need ex- 
pensive official publications to illustrate the 
way people live in North Carolina or dash 
along the highways in expensive cars. We 
learned about America from the millions of 
letters which arrived from friends and rela- 
tives in the United States. We learned of 
the real America through the billions of dol- 
lars that flowed in from relatives in the 
U. S. A—people who only a short time be- 
fore were themselves penniless in their na- 
tive countries. 

Untold peoples in the countries behind 
the iron curtain are right now receiving 
food, clothing, and medicine parcels from 
the land which Stalin tells them to hate. 
Every foreign-language newspaper in the 
United States carries advertisements offering 
to guarantee the delivery of such parcels to 
relatives behind the iron curtain, and the 
irony of it is that the Soviet satellites levy 
high duties on the goods which these kind- 
hearted American relatives send back home. 

Since the First World War we have poured 
tens of billions of dollars into those coun- 
tries; we have shared generously with people 
in every land and clime, including Stalin’s 
Russia, without ever asking anything in re- 
turn. The peoples of the world know this 
far better than some of the officials in the 
State Department think they do. 

America has sold itself to the world so 
well, in fact, that were we to let down our 
immigration bars and were Stalin to raise 
the iron curtain, tens of millions of people 
from every corner of the globe, and more 
especially from the sovietized countries, 
would come rushing to our shores on foot, 
in rowboats, in sailing vessels, by any and 
all means of transportation available, just 
to tread the sacred soil of America, sacred 
because of our free institutions and high 
standard of living. 

To arrest the spread of the red plague and 
recruit crusaders in the cause of freedom, 
we should talk less about America and more 
about the miserable life behind the iron 
curtain. Let the hundreds of thousands 
of living witnesses of Soviet barbarism, the 
Russian men and women who have since 
escaped from Stalin’s vast concentration 
camp, tell their true story. Let the former 
inmates of Stalin's slave-labor camps tell of 
the millions who have already perished and 
the millions who are still being exploited and 
starved to make room for new victims now 
on the way. Let them tell of the fate of the 
hundreds of thousands of Russian war pris- 
oners and former slave workers in Germany 
upon their return to Soviet territory after 
1945, and what has happened to their thou- 
sands of children. If this story is told, it 
will start a crusade against communism 
everywhere and help bring about a revolution 
in Russia which alone can prevent a third 
world war. 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word, and ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed out of order, 
and to revise and extend my remarks, 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

TWO LETTERS FROM KOREA 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
speak for a few minutes today about two 
recent insertions in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. I am alarmed 
about the origin of these insertions and 
about the fact that they have appeared 
in the Recorp. I have asked that the 
Army make an investigation for me con- 
cerning the circumstances surrounding 
the origin of the material in them. 

The two insertions to which I refer 
appear in the Rxconn on March 13, 1951, 
page A1380, and April 5, 1951, page 
A1803. The first insertion was by the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BENNETT] 
and the second by the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. CRUMPACKER]. 

Both insertions purport to contain let- 
ters from members of our Armed Forces 
in Korea. We would probably call them 
gripe letters, except that these letters 
contain vicious attacks on our armed 
services and on the armed services of our 
allies in the battle against communism. 

Most important, although these letters 
are supposedly from two members of our 
Armed Forces, written to two different 
newspapers in different sections of our 
country, they contain exactly the same 
charges, using identical words and 
phrases. It appears that there has ob- 
viously been collusion in the writing of 
these letters. Just as certainly it ap- 
peirs they are a part of some kind of 
planned campaign against our struggle 
for freedom. 

We must find out who is behind this 
campaign. Is this Russian-inspired 
propaganda with our boys the unwitting 
tools of Communist propagandists in 
Korea? Or is some other group using 
our fighting men to undermine our mili- 
tary effort and influence our homefront 
support of the United Nations effort? 
I hope that the Army, in the investiga- 
tion which I have asked, will be able to 
answer these questions. 

Any military effort, in its emphasis on 
victory, is bound to develop snarls and 
even injustices. We hear about these 
problems from the men in the field. The 
Congressman’s mail bag contains many 
of these letters. We want to do every- 
thing to see that any injustices are 
righted. 

This does not mean, however, that we 
must fall prey to organized campaigns 
such as the one we seem to have found 
here. We must be warned that those 
who would deny us victory in Korea are 
doing everything within their power to 
defeat us. A great deal of their effort 
is directed at the morale of our troops 
in the field and our people on the home 
front. The Committee on Un-American 
Activities of this House has just pub- 
lished an excellent report on the various 
Communist peace offensives. This re- 
port reveals that an extensive part of the 
Communist war of words is directed 
against the United Nations and our ef- 
fort in Korea. Much of the Communist 
propaganda has a similar ring to the 
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material in the two letters inserted in 
the RECORD. 

Early this year one of my constituents 
sent me a dispatch from a St. Louis 
newspaper which stated that during the 
evacuation of Seoul some of our enlisted 
men and officers were refused space on 
an evacuation airplane while a general 
used the plane to haul out his personal 
bathtub. I immediately had the Army 
investigate this story. They found out 
that it was a complete fabrication. At 
that time I pointed out that this vicious 
rumor appeared to be Russian inspired. 

Let us beware that we do not become 
a party to any word-war against our 
military effort. We owe it to ourselves 
and to our country and our boys fighting 
in the field to make sure exactly what 
is behind every word we spread. We 
must not let partisanship or personal 
feelings or any other consideration blind 
us as to exactly what the results of our 
actions may be. 

I am sure that the members of both 
sides of the House will join in making 
doubly sure that the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp does not become the means to 
carry on a propaganda barrage against 
the free world in its battle for peace. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Forest SERVICE 
FOREST DEVELOPMENT ROADS AND TRAILS 

For an additional amount for “Forest de- 
velopment roads and trails,” $3,000,000, to 
remain available until expended. 


Mr. ASPINALL, Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the pro forma 
amendment, 

Mr. Chairman, I do not intend to take 
very many minutes. I realize the hour 
is growing late. I, too, would join with 
those who have preceded me in congrat- 
ulating the committee on what appar- 
ently is a good job well done. I hap- 
pen to be speaking at this moment rel- 
ative to a domestic situation rather 
than a foreign issue, which seemingly 
has taken all of our time this afternoon. 
I refer primarily to chapter VI with 
reference to the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

I wish to call your attention to the 
report of the committee on page 19. I 
do this, not for the purpose of offering 
an amendment at this time, but for the 
sole purpose of calling your attention 
to the fact that apparently a subcom- 
mittee has endeavored to foreclose any 
further consideration of a matter which 
is very important in the Rocky Moun- 
tain area. I read from the second par- 
agraph: 

The committee does not feel that addi- 
tional appropriations for control of Engle- 
mann spruce bark beetle are justified in view 
of the present admission of the high cost 
of the program, particularly in relation to 
the value of the timber involved, and be- 
cause it is doubtful that the project can 
ever be successfully completed. It is of the 
opinion that no further work should be done 
on this project. 

I read now the following paragraph, 
which calls attention to a similar proj- 
ect in another part of the country: 

The committee agrees with continuation 


of the spruce budworm project in view of 
the high timber values involved and the 
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good prospects for successful completion 
at a reasonable cost and concurs in the 
proposal to release funds from the con- 
tingency fund. 


Mr. Chairman, the proposal which is 
made relative to the spruce bark beetle 
can only have been made because of a 
lack of knowledge of the great resource 
values in the Colorado Rockies of this 
particular natural resource. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee report 
uot merely disapproves the $345,000 for 
insect control in the national forests of 
Colorado during the balance of this fiscal 
year but it also rules that this work must 
be completely discontinued for the 
future. 

That proposal can only have been 
made because of lack of knowledge of the 
great resource values in the Colorado 
Rockies. I know that country very well. 
It is my home. Others of you who have 
been there will recall the heavily forested 
and beautiful mountains that are endan- 
gered by this infestation. Few of you, 
however, can realize that the infestation 
endangers a strip of forested land 300 
miles long, extending from northern New 
Mexico through the full length of Colo- 
rado and into southern Wyoming. Some 
of the areas are intermittent, but mainly 
it is a long, continuous area, including 
2,000,000 acres in spruce timber in Colo- 
rado alone. 

Congress has been wise over the years 
in providing needed funds for forest fires. 
We would not tolerate for a moment a 
forest fire extending over any such great 
area as this. Insects will devastate these 
forested lands just as badly as do forest 
fires. We just must not allow that dev- 
astation to continue if it is humanly pos- 
sible for us to stop it. 

As pointed out last year when funds 
were provided to start this work, three 
very great values are endangered: 

First. Sixteen billion board feet of 
timber value at $100,000,000. As has 
been pointed out repeatedly, much of the 
strength of this Nation is in the strength 
of its natural resources. This is one big 
section of those resources which we can 
save by continuing the work started last 
year. 

Second. The second great value en- 
dangered is the watersheds of the upper 
Colorado and Platte Rivers. 

Third. The third great value is the 
beauty of the Rocky Mountain National 
Park and of the Colorado Rockies gen- 
erally. As many of you know, this coun- 
try provides the only reasonably accessi- 
ble, cool mountain retreat to millions of 
people in the adjacent Plains States. It 
is a highly valued scenic spot to people 
from all parts of the Nation. As previ- 
ously urged, this country just must not 
be allowed to become a vast graveyard of 
whitened gray snags. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to call your at- 
tention to the size of the area involved. 
This area is approximately one-four- 
teenth of the total area of the district 
which I represent. The area is three 
times the size of the entire State of 
Rhode Island, or almost twice the size 
of the State of Delaware, and a little over 
one-half the entire area of the State of 
Connecticut. This is not a question re- 
lated only to the State of Colorado. One- 
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half of the lands in my district belong to 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr, Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado, Can the 
gentleman give us some estimate of the 
value of the spruce timbers that have 
already been killed? 

Mr. ASPINALL. The estimated value 
of the timber that has already been killed 
is approximately $16,000,000. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. And if this 
program is not continued, what will be 
the result? And by the way, it has been 
carried out for a number of years, has it 
not? 

Mr. ASPINALL. No, this last year was 
the only time we have had this program. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Colorado has expired. 

Mr. ASPINALL, Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for one 
additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Will you 
tell us what the loss will be to the timber 
if this program is not carried out? 

Mr. ASPINALL. The total loss will be 
in the neighborhood of $100,000,000, and 
if the program is not carried on for the 
next 5 years the loss will be $400,000,000. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. What will 
be the effect on the watershed? 

Mr. ASPINALL, The watershed will 
be destroyed to a great extent. May I 
say here that 500,000 acres of land have 
already been denuded of valuable timber 
resources, That much watershed is be- 
ing destroyed at the present time. That 
is the watershed which carries water 
down to California and the lower basin 
States, through the Colorado River. If 
this program against the spruce bark 
beetle infestation is not continued there 
will be approximately 2,000,000 acres of 
land, which is an area of land, as I said, 
larger than many of our sister States in 
the East, that will be destroyed of its 
valuable watersheds. I am not offering 
an amendment this afternoon, but I do 
wish the Recorp to show that there is 
another side to this question. 

I desire to include additional informa- 
tion pertinent to the issues involved: 

WORK ACCOMPLISHED TO DATE 


During the treating season of 1950, 
784,072 trees were successfully treated. 
The average cost per tree treated was 
$2.25 as compared to an estimate of $4 
per tree. This project was financed by a 
deficiency appropriation of $2,000,000 
which was enacted on June 27, 1950. It 
was possible to conduct the treating pro- 
gram from approximately July 1 until 
the latter part of September when ad- 
verse weather conditions made further 
work inadvisable. 

The deficiency appropriation is avail- 
able for expenditure until June 30, 1951. 
There is approximately $150,000 in this 
appropriation available to get work 
started this spring. Work is now under 
way in the Denver office to have camps 
ready for early installation and to con- 
duct other preparatory measures neces- 
sary to get the earliest practicable start 
when weather conditions become favor- 
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able. A thorough survey of the insect 
populations was made last fall, and addi- 
tional surveys are now under way to de- 
termine the extent of winter-killed 
beetles from the abnormally low 
temperatures this winter and from 
woodpecker activities. 

The work in 1950 conclusively demon- 
strates that the spruce bark beetle can 
be successfully treated in large numbers 
under the field conditions which exist in 
the areas presently infested. Costs per 
treated tree were much lower than had 
been anticipated. 

The survey in the fall of 1950 indicated 
there are approximately 1,500,000 in- 
fested trees which were attacked in 1950 
exclusive of the South Rabbit Ears area. 
This latter area is not scheduled for 
treatment because mass migrations out 
of it are not anticipated. In addition 
there are approximately 500,000 infested 
trees attacked in 1949 which it was not 
possible to treat last year. 

PLAN OF WORK FOR 1951 


It is proposed to schedule $3,895,000 
for treatment of 1,643,000 trees in the 
season of 1951. It is proposed to finance 
this work in the following manner: 


From the deficiency appropriation 


of June 27, 1950. $150, 000 
From supplemental appropriation 
(H. Doc. No. 67 of Mar. 1, 
LODE DD EE E carcai mops 345, 000 
From regular fiscal year 1952 
pest control appropriation (H. 
Doc. No. 66 of Mar. 1, 1951, 
% 3, 400, 000 
C Rice nea 3, 895, 000 


House Document No. 67 of March 1, 
1951—page 9—contains a supplemental 
estimate of $370,000 for forest-pest con- 
trol. Of this amount $345,000 was in- 
cluded for the Colorado-spruce bark- 
beetle project for the period ending June 
30, 1951. 

House Document No. 66 of March 1, 
1951—page 5—contains a budget amend- 
ment for the fiscal year 1952 for forest- 
pest control. The amount provided for 
the Colorado-spruce bark-beetle project 
in the budget amendment is $3,750,000 
for the period July 1, 1951, to June 30, 
1952. The division of the cost by sea- 
sons is $3,400,000 for the period July 1 
to December 31, 1951, and $350,000 for 
the spring season of January 1 to June 
30, 1952. 

The House Appropriations Committee 
report issued April 6 on the third defi- 
ciency appropriation fails to include pro- 
vision for the $345,000 requested in House 
Document No. 67. A copy of the com- 
mittee’s comments on the Colorado- 
spruce bark-beetle project is attached. 

ESTIMATE FOR TOTAL PROJECT 


In the season of 1951 it is proposed to 
treat 1,643,000 trees at a cost of $3,895,- 
000. It is expected that it will be neces- 
sary to treat 1,500,000 trees in the season 
of 1952 at a cost of $3,600,000. In the 
season of 1953 to 1956, inclusive, it will 
probably be necessary to treat an addi- 
tional 600,000 trees at a cost of around 
$1,500,000 in order to complete control. 
The total number of trees which remain 
to be treated before control is obtained 
is, therefore, approximately 3,750,000 at 
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an estimated future cost of $9,000,000. 
The estimated cost of controlling this 
epidemic, including work done in the 
season of 1950, is approximately $11,000,- 
000 for the treatment of about 4,500,000 
trees. 

PULP PLANT DEVELOPMENT 

A certificate of necessity to the Colum- 
bine Development Co. was issued on 
March 31 for the construction of 225- 
ton daily capacity pulp mill to utilize 
insect-killed spruce timber. This com- 
pany holds a preliminary award for 
4,565,000 cords of dead and green pulp 
timber in the national forests of the 
western slope of Colorado. The contract 
price for this timber is $3.10 per cord, the 
equivalent of $6.20 per thousand board 
feet. 

Permanent operation of a pulp mill in 
western Colorado is dependent on the 
successful control of this spruce bark 
beetle epidemic. Otherwise the 16,000,- 
000,000 feet of spruce timber in Colorado 
may all be killed within the next few 
years. There would be no possibility to 
grow a new crop to size ready for har- 
vesting during the period in which sal- 
vage operations of dead timber would be 
feasible. I am advised that the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has today approved 
the request of the Columbine Develop- 
ment Co. for a defense production loan 
in a size sufficient to guarantee the im- 
mediate and final construction of the 
paper pulp mill and that revenues will 
in a short time start coming into the 
Federal Treasury from the sale of timber 
to such mill. s 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Colorado has again 
expired. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Isit not a 
fact, from our study of this particular 
spruce proposition, that if the Federal 
Government does not throw in approxi- 
mately $20,000,000 to build a plant, that 
that particular stretch of timber which 
the gentleman from Colorado referred 
to is perfectly worthless? 

Mr. WHITTEN. That is true. I think 
I can cover it as far as the reasons for 
the action of the committee are con- 
cerned. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Just let me make my 
statement and then I will be glad to 
yield. 

I wish to say that we have a subcom- 
mittee that cannot know the answers to 
all these problems and does not profess 
to. We do try to listen to the evidence 
and try to determine on a sound basis 
what we shall recommend to the Con- 
gress. I hold the two gentlemen from 
Colorado in the highest regard, and if 
this matter was a matter of accommo- 
dating friends and able Congressmen, 
certainly the committee would have ap- 
proved this, because they are deserving 
of that kind of consideration, if you could 
operate that way. But the gentleman 
described to you that the size of this 
area is as big as several States. The 
work that was called for is to go over that 
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mountainous territory and treat each in- 
dividual tree from top to bottom with a 
type of fluid which would kill the bark 
beetle. This spruce budworm program 
in other States which is provided for in 
this bill is treated by spraying from air- 
planes. In the other case the spruce 
timber has a market value, and millions 
and millions of dollars worth of it has 
been and is being sold. In addition, the 
States put up half the cost. The total 
cost there to the Federal Government is 
only about $2,000,000, the amount we 
spent in Colorado last year without sub- 
stantial returns. 

Another thing in regard to the spruce 
budworm proposition, the job will be 
finished in another year or so. But let 
me show you the facts about this bark 
beetle in Colorado. Last year a request 
came in to let the Forestry Department 
go into Colorado to destroy the bark 
beetles. They wanted to go into this area 
and treat these individual trees in this 
area as big as several States. They esti- 
mated that they would have to treat 
725,000 trees. They estimated that the 
value of the timber would be some $30,- 
000,000. I did not think the Department 
had any sound basis for their estimate, 
either on costs or value of the timber. 
I managed to get the request for an ap- 
propriation defeated twice, but in the 
other body they got $2,000,000. I was in 
another committee when the item came 
up in conference and was approved. The 
Forestry Department got the money. I 
still wondered as to whether it was a 
sound proposition, so I asked for a special 
investigation. We found that the value 
of all the spruce timber that had been 
sold in Colorado for 10 years was only 
$706,000. The investigators stated that 
it was a 100-percent gamble. This was 
last year. They stated that they did not 
know whether there would be any real 
value to the timber. This year what do 
we find as to the correctness of our in- 
vestigators report? The Forestry De- 
partment says, “We treated 800,000 trees 
instead of 700,000, and instead of being 
through, we find we have four or five mil- 
lion more trees to treat.” Now they say, 
the cost is not two or three million dol- 
lars as they told us last year but they 
now say twelve or thirteen millions of 
dollars. But, they say, the value of the 
timber is much greater than they 
thought last year. Where are you going 
to sell the timber? 

In 10 years the whole State sold only 
$706,000 of spruce timber. Oh, they say, 
“We are going to sell it to a paper plant.” 
Who is going to put up the plant? We 
hope to get it financed through the Na- 
tional Defense Agency who would put up 
the cost, and if they would put up the 
cost and pay so much a year and use it 
in paper then the value would be so 
much. But you cannot get them to point 
out anything sound; it is all speculative. 

The Department admiis this year that 
our investigators were right last year. 
As I say, I defeated this proposition 
twice, but it went through the other body 
and through conference when I was in 
another meeting. If there is anything I 
could do in the way of accommodating 
my fellow colleagues I would like to do it, 
but last year I opposed this deal because 
it was speculative and a pure gamble, I 
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oppose it now because we know it is an 
unsound proposition. I can assure you 
that had I been present at the con- 
ference last year we might have saved 
$2,000,000 spent last year. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Is it nota 
fact that the State of Colorado has put 
up scarcely one thin dime of this money? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I think you can strike 
out the word “scarcely”. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield. 

Mr. ASPINALL. I merely wish to state 
that the certificate of necessity has been 
granted to the paper and pulp mill to 
which the gentleman from Mississippi 
has referred; that the Department of 
Commerce has approved a loan on a tax 
amortization basis for this program; and 
that in my opinion, and I think it will be 
shown to you, within a very few months 
this paper mill of which the gentleman 
from Mississippi speaks will be a reality. 

Mr. WHITTEN. If it should be set up 
on a sound basis, then, of course, I would 
congratulate the gentleman. All I want 
to do is to give the basis of our action, 
for we try to be fair. In this instance we 
have the strongest kind of proof that this 
was not and is not a sound investment 
of ten or twelve millions of dollars. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 


The limitation under this head in the De- 
partment of Agriculture Appropriation Act, 
1951, on the amount available for admin- 
istrative expenses of the Corporation, is in- 
creased from “$16,350,000” to “$19,100,000.” 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hesetton: On 
page 11, line 23, after the word “to” strike out 
“$19,100,000” and insert “$18,350,000.” 


Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
realize that this proposed amendment to 
strike $750,000 from this item may seem 
to some relatively unimportant, yet I 
think it is a matter of definite impor- 
tance. I have offered this amendment 
for the purpose of focusing attention 
upon this particular operation in our 
Government and to enable us to save 
some money in a clearly nondefense 
item. 

The committee is to be commended for 
doing what it did. It was asked to au- 
thorize $3,850,000 for this item. In the 
committee report on page 20 there is 
this language: 

While the committee recognizes the need 
for some additional funds for this purpose, 
it does not feel that it can recommend more 
than $2,750,000— 


And this is important— 


in view of the decreased demands which will 
be made upon the Corporation in the future 
due to the change from surpluses to short- 
ages in many agricultural commodities. 


I have read the hearings carefully and 
I find very little in the hearings that 
would justify any specific figure. I do 
not know whether it should be $2,750,000, 
$2,000,000, $1,500,000, or $1,000,000, or 
some other figure, particularly in view 
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of the testimony that was provided by 
way of a supplementary report from the 
Secretary of Agriculture in reply to an 
inquiry of the gentleman from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Focarty], as to the realized 
loss of this program. The realized loss 
for fiscal 1949 was given at $254,761,994. 

I try to follow the reports of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation as frequently 
as they are issued. The last one I think 
made available to the Congress was for 
the month of January. One very sig- 
nificant fact made clear from that report 
on milk, butter, cheese, dried eggs, is 
that for the total of 7 months of the cur- 
rent fiscal year ending January 31, the 
total loss in these four commodities was 
$112,670,971.37. If it is running at that 
rate on only four commodities, then I 
submit the time has come now when we 
are entitled to know what the basic facts 
are with reference to the operation of 
this program of purchasing storable and 
edible food commodities, laying them to 
one side, making them unavailable to 
the people of this country or anywhere 
else, and eventually selling them at sub- 
stantial losses. 

I submit it is time for us to take a 
good look at that program. I know that 
is not the first responsibility of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, but sooner or 
later I believe the public is going to 
demand that this be done. 

Next, I have read items in the news- 
papers recently, and I think many of 
you have, indicating that in connection 
with butter and dried eggs, and proba- 
bly in connection with dried milk also, 
practically all of the existing stores have 
been disposed of. If that is true, then, 
certainly, the cost of operation ought to 
decrease and not increase. 

Now, finally, within a week or 10 days 
it has been reported that the Depart- 
ment is now engaged in buying up more 
butter, Consequently, I submit to the 
chairman of the subcommittee and to 
the members of this committee that a 
reduction of $750,000, leaving them 
something in the neighborhood of 
$2,000,000, is within the realm of fair 
dealing with this particular agency, and 
they ought to come up before this bill 
passes through the legislative processes 
with some facts we can all understand 
so that Congress can take intelligent ac- 
tion which can be defended. It should 
not be forced to appropriate money in 
the dark. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has 
expired. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. Mr. Chairman, mak- 
ing appropriations or recommending ap- 
propriations is not an exact science, 
Our committee investigated the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation and its work- 
load and the amount in the bill repre- 
sents our best judgment. 

The request of our committee—and 
after all this is not an appropriated item, 
but is a limitation as to how much money 
the Commodity Credit Corporation may 
spend in meeting administrative needs— 
was $3,850,000. The Commodity Credit 
Corporation has been operating on a 
deficit, you might say, awaiting the ac- 
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tion of this committee for some months, 
We reduced the request by $1,100,000. 
Twice as many people will have to be re- 
moved from their work with the Corpo- 
ration as would have been necessary if 
action had been taken some time ago. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation 
handles millions of dollars’ worth of com- 
modities; in fact, billions of dollars’ 
worth. The Corporation has hundreds 
of thousands of contracts for such com- 
modities with farmers all over the United 
States. It is true that the CCC has moved 
out in the last 8 or 10 months substan- 
tially all of these commodities, but when 
they do that the CCC has the adminis- 
trative job of auditing the records on 
each such contract and accounting to 
the individual farmer on his commodi- 
ties. This job of applying to each com- 
modity the storage, freight, handling 
charges, damages, if any, is a tremen- 
dous task especially where some commod- 
ities have been held for years. Our farm- 
ers know their commodities have moved 
out and they are entitled to and will de- 
mand an accounting. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation has 
to do this work. It will have to pay for it. 
You can let them settle with the farmers 
by July 1 or you can adopt this amend- 
ment and delay such payment. 

We can either give them adequate 
funds to do this job now and let them 
catch up by the Ist of July or they will 
have to carry this workload over into the 
next fiscal year when we will have to pro- 
vide more money and more employees 
than planned. If we do that, you know 
how much harder job it is to get the em- 
ployees removed from the rolls before the 
end of the next fiscal year. I can assure 
you, as chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Agricultural Appropriations, that a 
substantial reduction will be recommend- 
ed by our committee for the next fiscal 
year; but we can justify that better if we 
give them adequate funds to clear out 
this backlog between now and the first 
of the year. 

I do not like to claim too much credit 
for myself or for my subcommittee, but 
if you will check the Department of Ag- 
riculture you will find that for this year 
the recommended amount in the bill for 
next year will be less than half the ap- 
propriation for that Department in 1940, 
or before the war. If you do not believe 
we are holding down expenditures, com- 
pare that with the record of any other 
department of Government. I think it 
would be false economy to restrict the 
Commodity Credit Corporation from 
auditing and settling this backlog of 
contracts. After all, it is not the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation you penalize 
with this amendment, but the farmers 
in every district in the Nation. You 
needlessly drag out your settlement with 
them at a time when we are pleading for 
increased production. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. HESELTON. Will the gentleman 
advise the House as to how many addi- 
tional employees would be covered in by 
this recommendation for the additional 
$2,750,000? 
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Mr. WHITTEN. The Commodity 
Credit Corporation would have to let 
several thousand employees go if no ad- 
ditional funds were made available. If 
this limitation is lifted, as we recom- 
mend, they will have to cut off several 
hundred anyway. They will have to cut 
off employees either way. This way they 
should be able to keep about half of 
them until the 1st of July to get rid of 
this backlog. If we do not do that, they 
will have to let them go immediately, 
but they will have this workload go into 
the next fiscal year with resulting in- 
creased expenditures then. 

Mr. HESELTON. Specifically, half of 
what would that be; how many em- 
ployees? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Actual employment 
on December 31, 1950, was 3,879.3 man- 
months that are involved in the present 
measure. I have not figured it on the 
basis the gentleman mentions, but we 
cut the budget request from $3,850,000 
to $2,750,000, a cut of $1,100,000. The 
personnel will be cut in line with the 
reduction that we made in the bill. 
Now, I want to say to the gentleman the 
work must be done. It must be done by 
people. Such people as do the work 
must be paid. We can do the work more 
expeditiously if we provide the funds 
recommended by the committee, and I 
think we will save money as well. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. HESEL- 
TON]. 

The question was taken; and the Chair 
being in doubt, the Committee divided, 
and there were—ayes 55, noes 48. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers, 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. WHITTEN 
and Mr. HESELTON. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there w2re—ayes 69, 
noes 57. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. DELANEY, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 3587) making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1951, and for other pur- 
poses, had come to no resolution thereon, 


THE LATE BOB JOHNSON 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Cannon]. 

Mr.CANNON. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
deepest regret that I apprise the mem- 
bership of the House of the death of our 
loyal friend and devoted employee, Bob 
Johnson, who died yesterday. 

Bob was never married. He had no 
immediate relatives. The men of the 
House were “his family.” I am certain 
that all of us will learn with profound 
regret of the passing of this faithful 
retainer. 
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SPECIAL ORDER VACATED 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the special order granted me for this 
afternoon be vacated. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi. 

There was no objection. 


CRITICISM BY GREAT BRITAIN 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. If there is no objec- 
tion on the part of the gentlemen who 
have special orders for this afternoon, 
and if there is no objection otherwise, 
the gentlewoman may proceed. 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I have been very much shocked 
at the action of Great Britain in criti- 
cizing General MacArthur for stating 
his views, or criticizing anyone in our 
country. Great Britain, least of all, is 
in a position to criticize. She has only 
a token number of men in Korea and she 
is trying to take them out of Korea. 
More than that, she has persistently 
shipped materials and munitions of war 
to Russia, and the Red countries that 
are attacking and killing our men. It 
is high time Great Britain stopped 
weakening the United States and also 
stopped attacking our great general. 

Is it good faith to accept Marshall- 
plan aid from the United States and then 
transship it to Communist China in 
order to create good will between Great 
Britain and Communist China? 

The time has come that if the war in 
Korea is successfully terminated all the 
members of the United Nations includ- 
ing Great Britain should carry thein 
share of the load. A war cannot be won 
with talk. It requires brave men and 
a courageous nation behind them. It is 
my view that Great Britain should do 
less talking and more acting. The Brit- 
ish Government through its Ambassador 
to Washington has shown extremely bad 
taste in making any representation, ex- 
cept a praiseworthy one, of the greatest 
general of his time, Douglas MacArthur, 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. DENNY asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 3 min- 
utes today, following any special orders 
heretofore granted, and to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks. 


PAUL DILLON 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, some remarks were made on the floor 
of the House concerning St. Louis and 
Paul Dillon. Being from St. Louis, I 
feel it proper that I should make some 
additional remarks. I regret to say that 
most of the facts brought out by those 
people were true. Furthermore, Mr, 
Dillon happens to have been a campaign 
manager for Mr. Truman in St. Louis. 
He also is reported in the St. Louis 
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Globe-Democrat on February 18, 1948, to 
have made a social call on Mr. and Mrs, 
Truman in the White House. 


INTER-AMERICAN UNITY AND LA PRENSA 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will put 
the gentleman's request at this time, but 
then the Chair is going to recognize the 
other gentlemen who have special orders. 

Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, on Satur- 
day the United States and the represent- 
atives of the other 158,000,000 Ameri- 
cans in Latin America signed the Decla- 
ration of Washington dealing with the 
security of the Western Hemisphere and 
hemisphere solidarity in the face of the 
Communist threat against that security. 

Let us hope that the people of all the 
Americas and of Argentina will under- 
stand that inter-American unity re- 
quires also unity for the principles of 
free elections, free speech, freedom of 
the press and freedom of thought and 
religion and that the strength of the 
freemen who are struggling for free- 
dom’s voice will be fortified by this act of 
inter-American unity. The suppression 
by government action—open or covert— 
of the publication of Dr. Gainza Paz’ 
great, independent newspaper, La 
Prensa, in Buenos Aires makes this in- 
junction necessary. 

We have learned bitter lessons from 
the dictatorships of Hitler and Musso- 
lini and from the current dictatorship of 
Stalin’s Politburo in the U. S. S. R. and 
its satellites that “means” are vitally 
important—it applies to dictatorships 
wherever located—for under cover of a 
stated objective of peace and freedom 
these dictatorships have been used, we 
have found, ruthlessly to suppress free- 
dom and freemen for decades. “Remem- 
ber La Prensa!” may yet turn out to be a 
rallying cry for freedom in this hemi- 
sphere. 


REFERENCES TO THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
as unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
just heard some remarks made by the 
gentleman from Missouri about a man 
by the name of Dillon. Then the Presi- 
dent’s name was brought in, and then 
a visit to the President and Mrs, Truman 
by this man, and then period. I won- 
der what the gentleman had in mind. 
To me it is loathsome and low and mean 
and contemptible for anybody—I am not 
saying that the gentleman did it—but 
for anybody to make a personal attack 
directly or indirectly on any President 
of the United States. I think the gen- 
tleman from Missouri owes an obliga- 
tion to himself as one who purports to 
be an honorable gentleman to frankly 
state what he means, rather than by 
innuendo, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that at that part of the 
Record where section 3 of the supple- 
mental appropriation bill was under con- 
sideration, and where I made some re- 
marks under the 5-minute rule, I may 
extend my remarks and insert certain 
newspaper articles, editorials, and a re- 
port dealing with the same subject. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 


ITALIAN PEACE TREATY 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Speaker, the 
United States should renounce the 1947 
Italian Peace Treaty. It has been 
harshly restrictive, unfair, and danger- 
ous for Italy since its inception; it is a 
harshly restrictive, an unfair, and a dan- 
gerous treaty today for the whole free 
world. Particularly is it dangerous to- 
day to our attempts to develop military 
strength for the defense of the West 
against the threat of Soviet land power. 

It is today this country’s first aim to 
build up, as quickly and as effectively as 
possible, a combined Western European 
military defense system sufficiently pow- 
erful to deter the Russians from resort- 
ing to force in that area. 

Each of the 11 European member na- 
tions of the North Atlantic Pact is a link 
in this chain of resistance. The impor- 
tance of France and Great Britain is ob- 
vious. But it is well to direct fresh at- 
tention to the immense importance of 
Italy. Consider if Italy was under the 
military domination of the Russians and 
the Italian Communist Party were in 
positions of control in Rome instead of 
Signor de Gasperi and his Christian 
Democrat, Socialist, and Republican 
Ministers. The security of Europe 
would be undermined, the position of 
Greece and Turkey would be endangered, 
and the West’s control of the Mediter- 
ranean and of North Africa would be 
neutralized. 

Fortunately, this is not now the case. 
But both inside and outside Italy the de- 
fenders of freedom still need to do all in 
their power to support and sustain the 
present democratic Government in 
Rome. 

The people of Italy, themselves, who 
have brought their country under De 
Gasperi’s leadership so well through the 
difficult postwar days, need to know bet- 
ter and to understand the growing 
strength of that West to which their des- 
tiny is now bound. Equally, their own 
position and problems need to be known 
and understood and appreciated in the 
rest of the western world, both for the 
contribution which they are making and 
will make to the common security of 
the North Atlantic Treaty members. 

What of Italy’s contribution to the 
common security? How strong a part- 
ner can we expect her to be in the criti- 
cal Western European rearmament 
program? 

Nine articles of the 1947 peace treaty 
can best answer those questions: 
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First. Article 47, permanent Italian 
fortification and military installations 
along the French-Italian border and 
their armaments shall be destroyed or 
removed. 

Second. Article 48, permanent Italian 
fortifications and military installations 
along the Italian-Yugoslav frontier shall 
be destroyed or removed. 

The following construction to the 
west of the Italo-Yugoslav frontier is 
prohibited: Permanent fortifications 
where weapons capable of firing into 
Yugoslav territory or territorial waters 
can be employed; permanent military 
installations capable of being used to 
conduct or direct fire into Yugoslav ter- 
ritory or territorial waters. 

In a coastal area 15 kilometers deep, 
stretching from the frontier between 
Italy and the free territory of Trieste to 
the latitude of 44° 50’ north, and in the 
islands adjacent to this coast, Italy shall 
not establish any new, nor expand any 
existing, naval bases or permanent naval 
installations. 

Third. Article 51, Italy shall not pos- 
sess, construct, or experiment with, one, 
any atomic weapon; two, any self- 
propelled or guided missiles or apparatus 
connected with their discharge; three, 
any guns with a range of over 30 kilo- 
meters; four, sea mines; or, five, tor- 
pedoes. 

Fourth. Article 54, total number of 
heavy and medium tanks shall not ex- 
ceed 200. 

Fifth. Article 58, no battleship shall 
be constructed, acquired, or replaced by 
Italy. No aircraft carrier, submarine, 
or other submersible craft, motor tor- 
pedo boats, or specialized types of assault 
craft shall be constructed, acquired, em- 
ployed, or experimented with by Italy. 

Total standard displacement of the 
war vessels, other than battleships of the 
Italian Navy, shall not exceed 67,500 
tons. 

Sixth. Article 60, total personnel of 
the Italian Navy shall not exceed 25,000 
officers and men. 

Seventh. Article 61, the Italian Army, 
including the frontier guards, shall be 
limited to a force of 185,000 combat, 
service, and overhead personnel, and 
65,000 carabineri. 

Eighth. Article 64, the Italian Air 
Force shall be limited to a force of 200 
fighter and reconnaissance aircraft, and 
150 transport, air-sea rescue, training, 
and liaison aircraft, including reserve 
aircraft. 

Ninth. Article 65, the personnel of the 
Italian Air Force shall be limited to a 
total of 25,000. 

It is plain from these crippling re- 
strictions, that if the treaty were being 
adhered to, Italy not only could not be 
expected to contribute effectively to 
Western European defense, but could not 
even adequately defend her own borders 
from aggression. 

It is indeed paradoxical that Italy, so 
hamstrung by this treaty which has 
proved itself to be unjust and unrealistic, 
is 1 of the 12 member nations of the 
North Atlantic Pact. For the current 
fiscal year Congress has appropriated 
over $4,500,000,000 to assist these coun- 
tries under the military-aid program. 
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The amount of aid planned to be ex. 
tended to Italy is substantial. 

This fact alone makes it difficult for 
me to understand why the United 
States has not renounced the peace 
treaty. This Nation cannot, certainly 
in conscience, pretend to abide, on the 
one hand, by a treaty which so severely 
limits Italy’s defense rearmament and, 
on the other give assistance, probably 
in hundreds of millions of dollars, to the 
present Italian-defense program. 

It may be argued that there is no 
immediate need for lifting the treaty’s 
military restrictions because Italy is still 
below her treaty strength. There is no 
doubt, however, that before too long, 
probably by next fall, these restrictions 
will seriously hamper Italy’s getting on 
with her defense program. She is try- 
ing herself, as evidenced in the $400,- 
000,000 she has recently appropriated 
for defense expenditures this year. And 
in a conversation with Defense Minister 
Paccardi in Rome this winter, he was 
optimistic in his hopes for developing 
an effective defense organization. 

But he also pointed out the bad 
psychological effect of the peace treaty 
on Italy’s rearmament efforts—when on 
the one hand the Italians are being urged 
to sacrifice their hard-won economic 
recovery for rebuilding defense forces, 
by the same Western Powers who, on the 
other hand, are limiting through the 
treaty the size that these defense forces 
may attain. 

In regard to the possibility of a renun- 
ciation of the treaty’s restriction of 
Italy’s armed strength provoking Russia, 
it is well to note the situation among 
Soviet satellites who were former ene- 
mies. Rumania was authorized 138,000 
men in her treaty; Bulgaria 65,500. 
United States officials have estimated 
that Rumania today has 275,000 men 
under arms and Bulgaria 190,000. And 
these forces are steadily being strength- 
ened with Russian heavy equipment. 

The utter folly of our failure to re- 
nounce the Italian peace treaty, with its 
crushing limitations on defense man- 
power and border fortifications, would 
indeed be all too clear if the Soviet satel- 
lites above should move, backed by 
Russia, against Yugoslavia, for the road 
to Italy would be open. 

The treaty is dangerous to the secu- 
rity of the free world. But also today, 
as in 1947, the treaty is unfair and 
unjust for Italy. 

One of the arguments put forth by 
the proponents of the 1947 treaty, when 
it was being discussed in the Senate, 
was that the treaty would pave the way 
for Italy’s admission to the United Na- 
tions. At such time as Italy joined the 
United Nations, many of the defense 
restrictions could be revised between 
Italy and the Security Council, the 
treaty itself stated. 

We have seen the wishfulness of such 
an argument. Up until today, Italy’s 
admission to the United Nations has 
been advocated four times. Each time 
she has been barred from membership 
because of a Russian veto. é 

Therefore, we, and the other signa- 
tories of the treaty, in 1947, as much as 
said to Italy—here, sign this treaty. It 
is harsh, and your national security is 
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no doubt weakened by its restrictions. 
But after the treaty has been ratified, 
you can join the United Nations, and 
these problems can be ironed out there. 

And yet, up until now, nothing has 
been done by our Government to insure 
Italy’s ability to defend herself even 
though we know that Russia will con- 
tinue to block her admission to the 
United Nations. 

Recently we have seen, in a speech by 
John Foster Dulles, chief of the peace 
mission for Japan, how our Government 
is planning to have “a peace of recon- 
ciliation” with Japan. We intend to re- 
store Japan, in Mr. Dulles’ words, “to a 
position of dignity and equality among 
the nations.” As for the security of 
Japan, we have gone so far as to inform 
her that, if the Japanese wanted it, the 
United States would sympathetically 
consider the retention of United States 
Armed Forces in and about Japan, so 
that the coming into force of a treaty of 
peace would not leave Japan a vacuum of 
power, and, as such, an easy prey to such 
aggression as has already shown itself 
in nearby Korea. 

With this stand I have no quarrel. But 
it is difficult to reconcile the treatment 
proposed to be given Japan, an all-out 
enemy, to the treatment given to Italy, 
which, in fact, was a co-belligerent with 
us from September 1943 on, against 
nazism. 

Have we forgotten that more than 
100,000 Italian partisans died fighting 
against the Germans? That both Field 
Marshal Alexander and Gen. Mark Clark 
called the Italian resistance movement, 
the partisans, the most effective in Eu- 
rope? That the Italian resistance move- 
ment and six regular divisions which 
went into combat on our side, saved 
many thousands of American and Brit- 
ish lives? Have we forgotten that from 
the Italian armistice in 1943, until the 
end of the war, Italian casualties ex- 
ceeded the combined casualties of the 
British and American Armies in Italy? 

Back in 1947, A. A. Berle, Jr., former 
Assistant Secretary of State, in charge 
of Italian affairs, speaking of the then 
proposed treaty, said, “The Government 
of the United States made a single pledge 
to the Italian people prior to the landing 
of troops in Italy. This pledge was that 


the United States would assure the pres- 


ervation of the essential nationhood of 
Italy. This pledge was properly read 
against the background of the Atlantic 
Charter and the repeated declarations 
of war aims. 

In October 1944, President Roosevelt 
said, “To the people of Italy we have 
pledged our help, and we will keep the 
faith.” 

Was the ratification of this treaty, or 
is our continued failure to lift our voices 
against it keeping the faith? Have our 
actions in regard to this treaty been in 
accord with the principles of the Atlan- 
tic Charter? 

It must be remembered that the terms 
of the Italian Peace Treaty were nego- 
tiated during the days when we were ap- 
peasing Russia, and when the wishful 
hope that we could live in peace with the 
Soviet dominated our foreign policy. 

If our country is to deserve its place 
of leadership among the free nations of 
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the world, if our foreign policy of con- 
taining Russian expansion is to be a con- 
sistent one, if we are to keep the faith 
with Italy and live up to the principles 
enunciated in the Atlantic Charter, if, 
indeed, the North Atlantic Treaty or- 
ganization is to have any true meaning, 
it is imperative that at once our Govern- 
ment take steps to renounce this treaty 
which has, first, mutilated the integrity 
of the Italian homeland; second, im- 
poseđ the renunciation by Italy of her 
colonies; third, enforced enslavement by 
compelling the payment of $365,000,000, 
$100,000,000 of which is to be paid to 
Russia; and, fourth, reduced the Italian 
national defense forces to a point at 
which her own and all of Western Eu- 
rope’s security is endangered. 

Consequently, Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced a House joint resolution 
which provides “or the relief of the Gov- 
ernment of Italy from its obligations to 
the United States under the present 
peace treaty, and which requests the 
President to join with other signatories 
as may accept, in negotiating a new 
peace treaty. 

THE KOREAN SITUATION 


Mr. DENNY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. DENNY. Mr. Speaker, the situa- 


tion in Korea has again reached the point 
where it demands the attention of every 
administrative and legislative depart- 
ment in our Government. It is one of 
the most extraordinary situations that 
ever has faced our Military Establish- 
ment. The greater the success of the 
United Nations forces in Korea the more 
critical the position of our Army be- 
comes. As our supply lines lengthen and 
as the enemy supply lines shorten, our 
forces are in increasing jeopardy. There 
never has been a military situation quite 
like this one. Our people are demanding 
a firm policy. There never has been any 
policy of any kind that we know of. 

General MacArthur is between the 
devil and the deep blue sea. If he exerts 
the full pressure of our forces and goes 
all out to win, he is rebuked and threat- 
ened. Never in our history has a success- 
ful general been so handicapped and 
shackled. Under the greatest difficulties 
at home and in the field he has been bril- 
liantly successful. 

There are just two things to do and a 
definite policy on one alternative must be 
decided upon right now. 

Either we may say to the enemy, this 
is the last of the ninth inning, the game 
is won, let us take a shower bath, have a 
coke, and go home. The trouble with 
that line is that Communists do not play 
that kind of ball; in fact they do not play 
ball at all. Never have we faced a more 
relentless, vindictive, and savage enemy. 
Ee has one objective and that is to de- 
stroy us completely. 


The second alternative is to give Gen- 


eral MacArthur all that he needs so 
sorely and has asked for to win this war. 
Let him bomb the Manchurian supply 


Points and airfields. Set up a blockade 
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of the China ports. Arm and equip the 
Nationalist Chinese Army and let them 
carry on. Finish the job. 

Up to date our casulaties have been 
nearly 60,000 due to death, wounds, or 
missing in action. This is 6,000 a month 
or 200 men a day. In another 3 months 
will come the first anniversary of this 
conflict. Two hundred men a day as 
each month goes by. All for no purpose, 
no advantage to us and to carry out a do- 
nothing policy that has no objective 
whatever. Two hundred men a day, 
whose lives are thrown away for nothing. 

We are fortunate that we have a man 
like MacArthur to lead our forces and 
to make our plans. We can thank God 
that we have General Marshall here in 
Washington. He is one of the greatest 
generals of all time and an outstanding 
diplomat as well, as he tempers the dis- 
temper of the Commander in Chief. He 
must have the patience of Job, the judg- 
ment of a David, the fine Italian hand of 
a Raphael. Great as his record has 
been, he will go down in history as the 
greatest baby sitter of all time. 

The people are demanding action. We 
are getting none. The future of this 
country is at stake and we are playing 
the piano as Asia burns. It is my firm 
and sincere belief that we, the Members 
of the Eighty-second Congress, must act, 
not next month, not next week, not to- 
morrow, but today. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from New 


Jersey [Mr. Hanb] is recognized for 45 


minutes. 
ERRORS IN FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Mr. HAND. Mr. Speaker, we are now 
considering the mobilization and train- 
ing for war of the youth of America. 
The proposal of the administration and 
the Pentagon is not designed as a tem- 
porary extension cf conscription to meet 
another supposed crisis; it is a plan to 
write into the permanent law and policy 
of the Nation authority for the generals 
to convert the country into an armed 
camp for 10 years, 20 years, the fore- 
seeable future. 

It is this profound difference between 
an immediate necessity and a permanent 
program which this House must examine 
with its best judgment, aided by its 
prayers. 

No sacrifice is too great for the true 
defense of America, its people, and its 
institutions. But we must not be moved 
to transform this country into a mili- 
taristic state, a controlled economy, the 
latest and greatest victim of regimenta- 
tion, without a clear conviction that 
there is no alternative. Hysteria, prop- 
aganda, misconception, and the intense 
efforts of selfish groups should not tempt 
us to yield our precious liberties, and ac- 
cept a semidictatorship. 

Therefore, the question of prime im- 
portance is whether the proposals of the 
President and the Pentagon are truly 
needed for America’s defense, or whether 
there may be alternatives to an endless 
system of the conscription and control of 
our sons, our liberties; and our property. 
The proper solution of this question de- 
pends upon a bold and realistic reexam- 
ination of our foreign policy, and its ac- 


companying military plan. To para- 
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phrase Lincoln, we must first know where 
we have been in the past and where we 
are going in the future, before we de- 
cide what to do now. And it is our high 
responsibility, as Representatives of the 
people to solve these problems in the 
light of our judgment and in accord with 
the people’s will. It will no longer do 
to evade responsibility by saying the 
generals know best. It is by no means 
certain that they do. It will no longer 
do blindly to follow a leadership which, 
to be kind, has been less than adequate. 

Mr. Speaker, not only this mobilization 
measure, but virtually all major legisla- 
tion to be considered by the Congress, 
has got to be tested by a decision as to 
whether or not our basic foreign and 
military policies are sound or unsound. 
Do we need millions of infantrymen? 
That depends on what we expect to do 
with them. Must most of the fruits of 
our labor go to the Federal tax collector? 
That depends on the cost of our defense 
program. Must we seek the permission 
of Government before performing the 
normal functions of living and working? 
That depends on how much of our vast 
production shall be diverted to the waste 
of war. 

And, most important of all, shall our 
sons and daughters be educated, estab- 
lish their families, work in security, en- 
joy liberty and the pursuit of happiness, 
indeed, live or die? That, sir, depends on 
us. 

Mr. Speaker, in examining the policies 
of the present, we need not dwell too 
long on the tragic past. The history of a 
whole generation has been an unrelieved 
tale of wars and rumors of wars; of un- 
easy truce; of a false inflated prosperity; 
of a growth o? materialism, and the less- 
ening of spiritual values. Have we, of 
this generation, been a success? I wish 
we could claim it. We have failed, and 
are failing, in our prime responsibilities 
of maintaining peace, freedom, and op- 
portunity for happiness, and it is time we 
reexamined our policies to determine 
and correct the cause of our failure. 

I make no pretense to knowing all the 
problems, or all the answers, but the 
gravity of the occasion impels me to con- 
tribute what little I can to this debate. 
Many others have discussed the details 
of this bill. I should like to discuss the 
fundamental efforts in our policy which 
have led us to our tragic position. 

As I see it, we should concern ourselves 
with three major deviations from sound 
policy: First, our foreign policy is found- 
ed on the so-called Truman doctrine; 
second, we have permitted Congress to 
be stripped of its historic and constitu- 
tional powers, and unwisely concentrated 
authority in the executive department; 
and third, we pursue a fantastic military 
strategy. Let me discuss these errors 
with you. . 
THE TRUMAN DOCTRINE 

What is the Truman doctrine? There 
is no reason to misunderstand it. Tru- 
man himself explicitly announced it in 
1947, when he said: 

I believe that it must be the policy of the 
United States to support free peoples who 
are resisting attempted subjugamon by 
armed minorities or by outside pressures. 
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The President added that we must be 
“willing to help free peoples to maintain 
their free institutions and their national 
integrity against aggressive movements 
that seek to impose upon them totali- 
tarian regimes.” 

This doctrine was announced in the 
course of persuading Congress to assume 
the burden of supporting Greece and 
Turkey, neither a conspicuously free 
democracy, and it was argued that such 
steps would contain communism. We 
have since given up this pretense, how- 
ever, as evidenced by our aid to Yugo- 
slavia, and it is clear that we do not 
idealistically seek to aid free peoples, but 
to aid any group that might resist Rus- 
sian influence. 

Indeed, if we were to oppose imposi- 
tion of all totalitarian regimes, we would 
be obliged to eject Peron, in Argentina, 
and to act elsewhere in South America, 
whose democracy is far more important 
to us than in Asia. 

Yet it was in pursuance of this global 
doctrine, with some added talk of collec- 
tive security, that the President, without 
warning, and without so much as a hint 
to Congress, committed the Nation to the 
liberation of South Korea, 

The results are known to all of us. 
We have been engaged for nearly a year 
in the fourth bloodiest war of our his- 
tory. We have suffered 60,000 casualties. 
We have settled down to a war of attri- 
tion, by which is meant that we are 
trading American lives for Chinese. 
We have, of course, completely ruined 
South Korea. And when we win, the 
prize will be the opportunity to rehabili- 
tate and thereafter to feed and clothe 
the liberated, 

In pursuance of this doctrine, we as- 
sume the present obligation to support 
French interests in Indochina. Future 
obligations are not clearly specified. 
Like Atlas, we are straining to carry the 
world on our backs. 

Four years ago, on this floor, in dis- 
cussing the Truman plan, I warned that 
we were starting America on “a dark 
journey, a dangerous journey, an im- 
perialistic adventure to every plague spot 
in the world.” Intervening events have 
confirmed that view. 

THE ABDICATION OF CONGRESS 

Mr. Speaker, every lover of democ- 
racy, every believer in our successful 
form of Government, must be greatly 
alarmed at the vast expansion of the 
President’s powers, with the consequent 
loss of the authority of Congress. 

I have previously referred to our 
Asiatic involvment in a long, serious and 
bloody war, at the instigation of the 
President alone. Equally shocking is 
the administration’s insistence that the 
President has the authority, without the 
approval, or indeed over the objection of 
Congress, to commit unlimited American 
military forces in Europe for an in- 
definite time, to implement policies 
which he may formulate now or later. 

This is a clear expression of the ad- 
ministration’s view. I flatly challenge it. 
I challenge the dangerous theory that by 
the device of labeling a war as a police 
action, one man may decree that we en- 
gage in battle with the North Koreans, 
with the Chinese, in Indochina, Iran, 
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Tibet; in fact with anyone and any- 
where, if he, and he alone sees fit, So 
holding is to ignore not only the plain 
words of the Constitution, but the es- 
sential meaning of our representative 
form of government, 

The Commander in Chief has the 
power to direct the movement of the 
Armed Forces, but only after the war- 
making powers of Congress have been 
exercised. He has no more power to 
make war than one of his inferior mili- 
tary officers, say, General Eisenhower. 

Article 1, section 8, dealing with legis- 
lative powers, provides in part that— 

Congress shall have the power—to declare 
war—to make rules concerning captures on 
land and water; to raise and support armies— 
to make rules for the government and regu- 
lation of the land and naval forces; to pro- 
vide for calling forth the militia to execute 
the laws of the Union, suppress insurrections 
and repel invasions; to provide for organiz- 
ing, arming, and disciplining the militia, and 
for governing such part of them as may be 
employed in the service of the United States; 
to make all laws which shall be necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution the 
foregoing powers and all other powers vested 
by the Constitution in the Government of 
the United States, or in any department or 
officer thereof. 


I have referred to these powers in de- 
tail to indicate the painstaking care used 
by the Constitutional Convention to 
make sure that the high responsibility 
of raising, and regulating the use of 
armies, was exclusively vested in the 
Congress, hence, by representation, in 
the people. 

In addition, Congress had complete 
control of our money, without which no 
troops can be sent anywhere. 

In contradistinction to those broad 
and detailed powers, article II, section 2, 
briefly provides that— 

The President shall be Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy of the United 
States, and of the militia of the several 
States when called into the actual service of 
the United States. 


This is the only reference to such 
powers, Can we infer from this a power 
to start and maintain a major war, as 
in Asia? 

Those who support the President’s 
powers rather glibly refer to a large num- 
ber of precedents and Supreme Court 
opinions. They do not bear careful 
analysis. It is of course true that from 
1798 on, marines and limited forces have 
been dispatched to protect American 
lives or property, usually as a result of a 
civil war or internal disturbance which 
could not be controlled by the local gov- 
ernment. Such temporary emergencies 
are hardly to be compared with a perma- 
nent policy of occupying Europe with 
large numbers, for long years; or with 
fighting in Korea the fourth worst war in 
our history, with 250,000 troops, 60,000 
casualties and 15,000 monthly replace- 
ments; a war in its ninth month, now in- 
volving us with the most numerous na- 
tion on earth; a tragic war in which the 
end is not in sight. 

While I am satisfied, as a lawyer, that 
the President is without constitutional 
right to fight all over Asia, or to occupy 
Europe, without congressional sanction, 
it is even more important that he should 
not attempt to involve the Nation in such 
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vast projects without an assurance of the 
people's will, and the backing of its rep- 
resentatives. Obviously he must come 
to Congress to implement his actions. 
How much wiser to obtain their approval 
in advance. 

You do not avoid war by omitting a 
formal declaration of war. We are pres- 
ently engaged in a major war which may 
suddenly or by degrees become a world 
war. To suggest that such a course may 
be pursued without action by Congress is 
to reduce its authority, and hence the 
authority of the people, to a debating 
society, with some limited function of 
approving the appropriation of money 
demanded by the President. To so limit 
the Congress and exalt the Presidency, is, 
of course, to abandon democracy and, 
surrender to a dictatorship. 

On January 15, Senator Tarr said: 

The basic liberties of the people * * * 
are imperiled unless we can retain in Con- 
gress the right to pass on policies affecting— 


Their— 
very life and being. 


I agree. I am not prepared to sur- 
render in whole or in part the power of 
the people exercised by their elective 
representatives, 

Neither am I prepared to deliver the 
fate of this country solely into the hands 
of President Truman. 

This is our second error. 

FANTASTIC STRATEGY 


Mr. Speaker, the third error is our 
fantastic strategy. The song so often 
sung is that we must go along with the 
generals, I am sorry, but I cannot 
blindly follow them. Every civilian who 
dares to disagree with the Pentagon is 
immediately called an arm-chair strate- 
gist—but, sir, even civilians can study 
the lessons of the past and present, and 
think on the future; and their thinking 
does not suffer from the accumulated 
prejudices, natural and inevitable to a 
lifetime of professional military service. 

Secretary of Defense Marshall is a 
lifelong ground general. He repeatedly 
emphasizes his belief that ground forces 
will always play the decisive role in 
battle. The Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, Omar Bradley, is a 
ground general. He says: 

We shall once more be forced to gain the 
inevitable victory over our dead bodies— 
those of our soldiers on the ground. | 


Now, Mr. Speaker, permit a humble 
civilian to suggest that this is frozen 
thinking, which ignores the realities of 
the day. Japan, once the dominant 
force of Asia, surrendered to us with an 
army of 6,000,000 men. We did not con- 
quer her empire over the bodies of our 
dead soldiers. We conquered Her by air 
power. It was, of course, true that gal- 
lant men fought and died to establish 
operating bases. Such sacrifices might 
no longer be necessary with the enor- 
mously increased range of our planes. 

The threat of the future is Asia. It is 
a supreme folly to attempt to match 
their illimitable hordes with our limited 
manpower. Transporting our millions, 
with their supplies, over thousands of 
miles of sea, to a land-based enemy with 
infinitely superior numbers, would bleed 
us white, if it did not utterly ruin us. 
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With atom bombs in enemy hands, we 
cannot repeat Eisenhower’s magnificent 
landing, nor repeat, if necessary, a Dun- 
kirk escape. We can no better march 
to Moscow than Russia can march to 
Washington. 

Nor can I avoid the logic that if Russia 
intends to march in Europe, she will not 
be gracious enough to wait for 3 years 
while we build European defenses. She 
will either move now, or not move in the 
foreseeable future. In either event, it is 
futile to send great armies there. 

But the Pentagon still visualizes the 
clash of great armies and navies, failing, 
as I see it, to realize that the field in 
which we can be supreme is in the air, 
That is the great deterrent force which, 
if anything can, will keep the peace, or 
failing that, win the war. 

Major de Seversky rightly says: 

That deterrent force can only be American 
strategic air power, operating directly from 
our continent—from bases, that is to say, 
inaccessible to the Kremlin's land might and 
tactical air force. Only under this protec- 
tion can European capacity for defense be 
revised. 

But today our strategic air force does not 
have the magnitude to serve as a real deter- 
rent. Though properly conceived, and armed 
with atom bombs, it is no more than a token 
force. It will remain only a token force as 
long as we persist in dividing our potential 
three ways for so-called balanced forces—in=- 
stead of applying the major portion to air 
power on the common-sense basis that first 
things must come first. Only when such an 
American air force is in existence will 
European rearmament be at all possible. 


The gentleman from South Carolina 
(Mr. Dorn] in his recent and excellent 
speech suggested that the Roman 
legions, in their era, enforced the Pax 
Romania; centuries later Britain, by the 
development of its great sea power, kept 
the Pax Britannica. He expressed the 
hope that in this era America, with air 
power, could preserve the Pax America. 
Until such time as the whole world has 
the sense to totally and permanently dis- 
arm, I am persuaded that our air power 
is the only avenue to peace and security. 

I am not, of course, advocating the 
abolition of our gallant Army and Navy. 
I do venture to advocate that we stop 
planning balanced forces, and emphasize 
the field of our era, the air lanes of the 
world. 

And we may, if we struggle long 
enough. After all, we finally abolished 
the calvary, and years later even the 
riding spurs on officer’s boots. 


REVISE OUR POLICIES 


I I am convinced we must reexamine 
our whole foreign policy. We should 
specifically abandon the Truman doc- 
trine of global intervention. We must 
concentrate far more of our attention on 
the stability and defenses of the Western 
Hemisphere. And finally we should de- 
termine the areas of the world in which 
we have a vital interest, and in words of 
one syllable tell our potential enemies 
that an invasion of those areas, will lead 
not to an inconclusive, expensive, and 
tragic police action in Korea, but an air 
war on the enemy’s homeland. 

By so doing, we may preserve the peace. 
We can maintain our security. By so 
limiting our policies and forces, we can 
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with safety avoid full mobilization, regi- 
mentation, and bankruptcy. 

I earnestly urge your consideration of 
these thoughts and your improvement 
of them. Let us at least try to achieve 
for our people secure dwellings and sweet 
resting places. 


THE PRESENT DRAFT LEGISLATION 


Mr. Speaker, it is obvious that all this 
has a quite direct bearing on the present 
draft legislation. If I should be right in 
supposing that the Truman doctrine is 
a dangerous and overly ambitious pro- 
gram, and if we pursue our own interests 
instead of a policy of global intervention, 
then we should place some limit on the 
number of men to be called. If I am 
correct in my assumption that Congress 
is designed to play a real part in govern- 
ment, then Congress should, in this bill, 
express itself on both Asiatic and Euro- 
pean policy, and specifically on the 
troops-to-Europe issue. If, as I think, 
we should emphasize our Air Force, and 
repudate the balanced-forces strategy, 
then we must mold any training program 
accordingly. 

Thus I must conclude that— 

First. The extension of draft authority 
is presently necessary. 

Second. There is no need for compel- 
ling the services of 18-year-old boys. 

Third. There should be, as the bill 
provides, a terminal date for draft au- 
thority. 

Fourth. Congress should impose a rea- 
sonable limit on the number of men to 
be called. 

Fifth. Congress should now impose its 
collective judgment on the troops-for- 
Europe issue, 

Sixth. We must give careful and de- 
tailed attention to any future training 
program. 

Finally, we should give at least as 
much attention to achieving peace, as 
we do to preparing for war. 

I must meet my individual responsi- 
bility as a Representative, not by blindly 
following the dictates of others, but only 
by using the best judgment that has been 
given me. 

I shall work and vote accordingly. 

The pro tempore (Mr, 
Morris). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. Javits] is recognized for 15 min- 
utes. 


ANTISEGREGATION AMENDMENT TO 
SELECTIVE SERVICE ACT 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, when the 
Selective Service Act is read for amend- 
ment I will offer my amendment to insert 
in the policy statements of section 1 of 
the act the declaration that service shall 
be “without discrimination in selection 
or service, or segregation on account of 
race, creed, color or national origin.” I 
propose that this amendment be added 
to the present section 1 (c) of the act so 
that it will read as follows: 


(c) The Congress further declares that in 
a free society the obligations and privileges 
of serving in the Armed Forces and the Re- 
serve components thereof, should be shared 
generally in accordance with a system of 
selection which is fair and just which is 
consistent with the maintenance of an effec- 
tive national economy and without discrimi- 
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nation in selection or service, or segregation, 
on account of race, creed, color or national 
origin. 


The President directed on July 26, 1943, 
that there should be equality of treat- 
ment and opportunity for all persons in 
the armed services regardless of their 
race, creed, color, or national origin. On 
April 6, 1949, the Secretary of Defense 
issued the first directive on that subject 
ordering this same equality of treatment 
and opportunity for all in the three serv- 
ices, Navy, Air,and Army. The Air Force 
issued its order on May 11, 1949, and 
there is almost complete integration 
and therefore absence of segregation in 
the Air Force. The Navy issued its order 
on June 7, 1949, and has a record about 
the same in essence as the Air Force. 
The Army has had rather a time meeting 
the directive of the President and the 
Secretary of Defense. It has issued a 
number of orders including those of Sep- 
tember 30, 1949, and January 16, 1950; 
nevertheless, in some parts of the coun- 
try, particularly in areas where segrega- 
tion is part of the social pattern, segrega- 
tion of one kind or another, whether it 
is in messing or in units or in barracks 
persists in the Army. 

Without getting into a hot argument 
which often surrounds efforts to elimi- 
nate segregation and discrimination 
generally in areas where it is part of the 
social pattern, there hardly seems any 
defense whatever for segregation in the 
Armed Forces. 

I have done a great deal of work on 


_ this subject. I am taking this time this 


afternoon so that the record may be 
rather more complete than will be pos- 
sible in the discussion which will ensue 
when I offer my amendment. I have 
asked my dear friend and colleague, the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. How- 
ELL] who has cooperated with me on this 
issue to stay and perhaps insert some 
remarks of his own. 

I would like to summarize very briefly 
just what has come out of my long ob- 
servation and work on this whole ques- 
tion which now goes back to the time 
when the first Draft Act came before us 
in 1948, at which time I offered the very 
same amendment in practical effect that 
I will offer to the pending bill in the 
next few days. There are several conclu- 
sions which I have reached: 

First. That the morale of Negro troops 
is raised 100 percent by integration and 
the elimination of segregation in all its 
phases, barracks, mess, and units. This 
is on direct evidence from Fort Dix, N. J., 
which eliminated segregation only a few 
months ago. 

Second. That inefficiency and waste 
are eliminated by the elimination of seg- 
regation. This is for the reason that full 
use may then be made of every part of 
the posts, camps, and stations, and of 
training facilities, without leaving large 
Segregated areas unused for long 
stretches because Negro units or ade- 
quate Negro personnel are not available 
to occupy them. 

Third, that Negro troops in training or 
combat, when integrated with white 
troops, operate on terms of full equality 
without any change in rate or nature of 
progress from all-white units. This is 
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illustrated by the inspection which the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. How- 
ELL] and I made at Fort Dix. We have it 
directly from the commanding officer 
and the officials in charge of training 
there. It is very magnificently illus- 
trated by the action in Korea where, 
when they stopped utilizing certain 
Negro troops in segregated units and 
distributed the troops throughout the di- 
vision, they found very remarkably good 
results. It has been the experience with 
integration of United States troops for 
training in Germany. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. Iyield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. HOWELL. I want to compliment 
the gentleman from New York on his 
intelligent and continued activity on the 
subject which he has been discussing. I 
know that his persistent and continued 
intelligent approach to it has helped to 
eliminate a lot of the unfairness that has 
existed, especially with respect to the 
Armed Forces. I hope that he will con- 
tinue, and that we can help him in im- 
proving even further that situation. 

I think the gentleman will agree with 
me that on the occasion of our visit to 
Fort Dix we did find a situation which 
appeared to have full integration of Ne- 
gro personnel at all levels in training 
and living in the barracks and recreation 
and all other respects. The interesting 
part I thought there was that in inquir- 
ing at all levels and from all types of 
personnel, and even in the towns sur- 
rounding the area, we discovered that 
at least to date there has been no evi- 
dence of any undue problems that have 
been brought about by that full integra- 
tion. I hope that that will serve as a 
pattern for improvement at some of the 
other installations throughout the coun- 
try. Iknow that probably in some places 
it is not as good as it is at Fort Dix, and 
that it took perhaps a little too long to 
bring about that situation at Fort Dix. 
However, I do think that the gentleman’s 
interest and activity have certainly 
helped to improve that situation. I 
again compliment him very much on his 
efforts. 

Mr. JAVITS. May I say that the ac- 
tivities of the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey, whose district includes Fort Dix, are 
equally important, and that the biparti- 
sanship on this issue which he has con- 
tributed means a great deal to the suc- 
cess of the effort. 

To continue with my conclusions: 

The fourth is that full utilization of 
manpower in purely military terms re- 
quires integration. Segregation wastes 
and, in addition, debases manpower, 
which we have found when the question 
of low morale of Negro troops who were 
segregated has come up. 

Fifth, and this is a point that has 
been very well made, our whole moral 
leadership in the world is materially 
hurt by policies of segregation in the 
Armed Forces and by discrimination and 
segregation generally. We are fighting 
the battle for the minds of over a billion 
people, especially in Asia and in Africa, 
who have some kind of color. Certainly 
they do not get too much comfort from 
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the fact that segregation and discrimi- 
nation continue in our own country, 
though, of course, the Communists in- 
flate it far beyond its true compass, and 
the elimination of segregation in the 
Armed Forces is a big thing for them. 

There are just two other points I 
should like to make. First, that one 
hears about the solicitude of people who 
live in areas where segregation is part 
of the social pattern, yet it is a fact 
that this elimination of segregation in 
the armed services should be the easiest 
to accomplish fully. It seems so logical, 
in view of the fact that men as soldiers 
are commonly dedicated to risking their 
lives for their country and should cer- 
tainly be equally protected in their serv- 
ice by the flag and the Constitution. 

I would like to end, Mr. Speaker, by 
quoting from a letter written to me by 
General Marshall, Secretary of Defense, 
on March 30, 1951, after the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. HOowELL] and I 
made this Fort Dixon inspection in 
which he said, as follows: 

I do not believe we need a new committee 
or a new blueprint at this time, but rather 
a continuation of the sincere effort that has 
been made in the 10 months since the Fahy 
report to insure every soldier will have a 
maximum opportunity to make his con- 
tribution to the effectiveness of our Army 
without regard for his race or color. 


That is certainly a declaration of a 
great soldier and a great leader of World 
War II as our Chief of Staff—under 
whom I served and others in this House 
served, feeling it a great privilege—that 
segregation hurts us in the very area 
that we are trying the most not to hurt, 
the effectiveness of the Armed Forces, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HAVENNER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter and a letter. 

Mr. YORTY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in two in- 
Stances and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. LANE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in two 
instances and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. KLEIN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in three 
instances and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. KILDAY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks. 

Mr. WHITTEN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in ref- 
erence to appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Mr. CLEVENGER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include two articles from the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 

Mr. McVEY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks. 

Mr. WOOD of Idaho asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
and include an editorial. 

Mr. SHEEHAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an editorial. 

Mr. JAVITS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous material. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks. 
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Mr. JENKINS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude a newspaper article. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in three instances. 

Mr. COLE of New York asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in two instances. 

Mr. YATES asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an address entitled “Address De- 
livered by Percy L. Julian,” which is esti- 
mated by the Public Printer to cost 
$225.50. 

Mr. RANKIN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. FORD asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in three 
instances and include newspaper com- 
ments. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi asked 
and was given permission to revise and 
extend the remarks he made in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. FORD asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude certain newspaper editorials. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in three instances. 

Mr. HILLINGS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an editorial. 

Mr. BOW asked and was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks in two in- 
stances, and in one to include a letter, 
and in the other a resolution. 

Mr. MORANO asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
remarks. 

Mr. DURHAM asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks on the subject of civil defense. 

Mr. BAILEY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an editorial from the Roanoke 
(Va.) News under the caption “Those 
unfilled veteran hospitals.” 

Mr. McDONOUGH asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
and include a resolution adopted by the 
California State Legislature. 

Mr. BURNSIDE (at the request of Mr. 
HowELL) was given permission to extend 
his remarks. 

Mr. McCORMACK asked ond was giv- 
en permission to extend his remarks and 
include a radio address made over the 
Mutual Broadcasting System network on 
March 18, 1951, by Gen. William J, 
Donovan. 

Mr. BOYKIN (at the request of Mr. 
McCormack) was given permission to 
extend his remarks and include an 
article entitled “National Calamity 
Would Ensue,” notwithstanding the fact 
that it will exceed two pages of the REC- 
orp and is estimated by the e 
Printer to cost 8225.50. 

Mr. ADDONIZIO asked and was givens: 
permission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude a newspaper article from the New, 
York Times of April 7, 1951. 
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LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. MILLER of Maryland (at the re- 
quest of Mr. BEALL) for 2 days, on ac- 
count of attending Board of Visitors of 
the Naval Academy. 

To Mr. Mansrietp (at the request of 
Mr. PRIEST) for this week, on account of 
illness. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 52 minutes p. m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Tuesday, April 
10, 1951, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


370. A letter from the Deputy Attorney 
General, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled, “A bill to assist Federal pris- 
oners in their rehabilitation”; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

$71. A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting the first report regarding the 
Yugoslav emergency relief assistance pro- 
gram, pursuant to section 6 of Public Law 
897 (the Yugoslav Emergency Relief Assist- 
ance Act of 1950); to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

372. A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting a draft of a bill entitled, “A 
bill to provide for the education of the de- 
pendent minor children of the military and 
civilian personnel of the Federal Govern- 
ment stationed overseas”; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

373. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a pro- 
posed supplemental appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1951 in the amount of $500 for 
the legislative branch (H. Doc. No. 109); to 
the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1764. A bill to authorize the Secretaries 
of the Army and Air Force to settle, pay, 
adjust, and compromise certain claims for 
damages and for salvage and towage and to 
execute releases, certifications, and reports 
with respect thereto, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 300). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments. Third 
Intermediate Report of the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments, 
a study of certain operations of the Rural 
Electrification Administration (Rept. No. 
$01). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. GARMATZ: Joint Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers. House Re- 
port No. 302. 
certain papers of sundry executive depart- 
ments. Ordered to be printed. 


Report on the disposition of ` 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE with Italy, and for other purposes; to the 


BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. BYRNE of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 3527. A bill for the re- 
lief of Morris Tutnauer; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 299). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, pub- 
lic bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska: 

H. R. 3601. A bill to amend section 117 (j) 
of the Internal Revenue Code with respect to 
the income tax treatment of sales of live- 
stock; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. EVINS (by request) : 

H. R. 3602. A bill relating to the effective 
date of compensation for serviee- connected 
disability, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. KEAN: 

H. R. 3603. A bill to exempt sales to the 
United States of certain radio communica- 
tion, detection, or navigation equipment; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MURPHY: 

H. R. 3604. A bill to eliminate the retro- 
active application of the income tax to em- 
ployees of the United States working in the 
possessions or in the Canal Zone; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MURRAY of Tennessee: 

H. R.3605. A bill to amend section 6 of 
Public Law 134, approved July 6, 1945, as 
amended, to grant annual and sick leave 
privileges to certain indefinite substitute em- 
ployees in the postal service; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H. R. 3606. A bill to amend certain laws 
relating to the submission of postmasters’ 
accounts under oath, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. BUSBEY: 

H. R. 3607. A bill to amend section 9A of 
the act entitled “An act to prevent pernicious 
political activities, 1939,” approved August 2, 
1939, as amended; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H. R. 3608. A bill to bar Federal aid to any 
college or university unless it takes effective 
steps to eliminate hazing and assumes liabil- 
ity for injuries resulting from hazing; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. TEAGUE: 

H. R. 3609. A bill to establish a basic ad- 
ministrative workweek of 48 hours for officers 
and employees of the United States; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R.3610. A bill to reduce the annual 
leave of Government employees; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Georgia: 

H.R.3611. A bill to remove the limita- 
tion on the numerical strength of the White 
House Police Force; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. ADDONIZIO: 

H. J. Res. 224. Joint resolution to relieve 
the Government of Italy of its obligations to 
the United States under the treaty of peace 
with Italy, and for other purposes; to the 


Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


By Mr. KENNEDY: 
H. J. Res. 225. Joint resolution to relieve 
the Government of Italy of its obligations to 


the United States under the treaty of peace 


Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
By Mr. BURLESON: 

H. Res. 184. Resolution, extension of time 
for taking testimony Macy versus Greenwood 
election contest; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memori- 
als were presented and referred as fol- 
lows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of California, relative to 
continuing the 27½ percentage depletion 
rate for oil-producing properties in the In- 
ternal Revenue Code; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of New Jersey, transmitting a “duly 
authenticated copy of chapter 8 of the New 
Jersey Laws of 1951 (ratifying, on behalf of 
this State, an interstate civil defense and 
disaster compact)”; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, with reference to public 
airports; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, with reference to the 
development of mineral resources in the 
Second Judicial Division of Alaska; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, with reference to settle- 
ment of the question of aboriginal rights in 
Alaska; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, with reference to aid 
for Alaska Indians and Eskimos; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, with reference to the 
Alaska Native Service; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, with reference to the 
construction costs for Federal projects in 
Alaska; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. $ 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, with reference to the 
dredging of Gastineau Channel in southeast 
Alaska; to the Committee on Public Works. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, with reference to appro- 
priations to complete certain harbor projects 
in Alaska; to the Committee on Public Works. - 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, with reference to cor- 
porate gross income exemption; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BONNER: 

H. R. 3612. A bill to provide for the retire- 
ment of Henry V. Evans, former member of 
the Fire Department of the District of Co- 
lumbia, who was permanently disabled in’ 
line of duty; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. BRAMBLETT: 

H. R. 3613. A bill for the relief of Georgina 

Summers; to the Committee on the Judici- 


By Mr. COUDERT: \ 

H. R.3614. A bill for the relief of the Rag- 
heb family; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
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By Mr. HERTER: 

H.R.3615. A bill for the relief of Peng- 

sii Mei; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HOLMES: 

H. R. 3616. A bill for the relief of the Pa- 
cific Fruit Express Co.; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEATING (by request): 

H. R. 3617. A bill for the relief of Felicja 
Wlodek-Gatowska; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H. R. 3618, A bill for the relief of Mrs. Lil- 
lian Trancher; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 3619. A bill for the relief of John 
Lemons; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STIGLER: 

H. R. 3620. A bill for the relief of Russel 

Earnest; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


192. By Mr. LOVRE: Memorial of the Leg- 
islature of the State of South Dakota memo- 
rlalizing the Congress of the United States 
to assume its full obligation to Sioux In- 
dians in the State of South Dakota. in re- 
gard to the payment of old-age assistance; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

193. By The SPEAKER: Petition of Hubert 
H. Moss, president, Chamber of Commerce, 
Gainesville, Tex., recommending that uni- 
versal military training be considered by the 
Congress in a bill separate and distinct from 
matter contained in any other bill; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

194. Also, petition of Miss Corinne M. Cal- 
lahan, secretary, Woman's Club of Endicott, 
Endicott, N. Y., protesting vigorously the 
rising prices of foodstuffs; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

195. Also, petition of Reuben L. Robert- 
son, secretary, Grand Lodge, Knights of 
Pythias, Indianapolis, Ind., stating their 
opinion that our National Government 
should, to the best of its ability, assist the 
free peoples of the United Nations and the 
Eastern Hemisphere to withstand the on- 
slaught of communism; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

196. Also, petition of Generoso F. Tanseco, 
president, Filipino Shipowners Association, 
Manila, Philippine Islands, opposing exten- 
sion of charters of United States maritime 
vessels to three Philippine operators; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

197. Also, petition of Miss Louise Colella, 
adjutant, Disabled American Veterans Auxil- 
iary, Chapter No. 76, Pittsburgh, Pa., relative 
to going on record as in favor of a 17% 
percent annual pay increase for postal em- 
ployees; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

198. Also, petition of Robert T. Laing, sec- 
retary, the Central Pennsylvania Coal Pro- 
ducers’ Association, Altoona, Pa., relative to 
going on record as being opposed to the St. 
Lawrence seaway and hydroelectric project; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

199. Also, petition of Mrs. Lena Signoralle, 
Mothers’ Club of Public School 14, Corona, 
N. Y., endorsing a resolution concerning and 
controlling narcotics; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

200. Also, petition of Mr. Francisco Colon 
Gordiany, president, Confederation General 
de Trabajadores de Puerto Rico, San Juan, 
P. R., relative to agreements adopted by the 
General Confederation of Puerto Rico; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 
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The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Bras- 
kamp, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty and ever-blessed God, grant 
that during this day we may have a new 
and worthier appreciation of life and all 
our blessings, for we penitently confess 
that we are frequently guilty of the sac- 
rilege of an ungrateful and indiffent 
spirit. 

Inspire our minds and hearts with 
thoughts of Thy greatness and the in- 
exhaustible riches of Thy grace as we 
strive to build a finer social order and a 
nobler civilization. 

We pray that when we are discouraged 
and are tempted to yield to despair we 
may hear Thy voice awakening within 
us the glad assurance that Thy divine 
purposes can never be defeated. 

May our beloved country continue to 
be a strong link in the chain of peace- 
loving and peace-making nations who 
are daily praying and laboring for the 
fulfillment of that blessed day of predic- 
tion when the black demon of war shall 
be forever destroyed. 

Hear us in the name of the Prince of 
Peace. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Carrell, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed a bill of the fol- 
lowing title, in which the concurrence of 
the House is requested: 

S. 349. An act to assist the provision of 
housing and community facilities and sery- 
ices required in connection with the national 
defense. 


DAYLIGHT SAVING TIME IN THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The SPEAKER. The unfinished busi- 
ness is the question on the passage of the 
bill (H. R. 2612) to authorize the Board 
of Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia to establish daylight saving time 
in the District of Columbia. 

The question is on the passage of the 

ill 


The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. O'HARA) 
there were—ayes 30, noes 13. 

Mr. OHARA. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
or ia and the Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The question was taken, and there 
were—yeas 278, nays 116, not voting 39, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 25] 
YEAS—278 
Adair Allen, Calif, Aspinall 
Addonizio Angell Auchincloss 
Albert Arends Ayres 
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Bennett, Mich. 
Bentsen 

Betts 
Biackney 
Blatnik 


Devereux 
Dondero 


Andresen, 


Gavin Mason 
Goodwin Meader 
Gordon Merrow 
Gossett Miller, Calif, 
Graham Miller, N. Y. 
Granahan Mills 
Granger Mitchell 
Green Morano 
Greenwood Morgan 
Gwinn Morrison 
Hagen Moulder 
Hale Multer 
Hall, Mumma 
Edwin Arthur Murdock 
, Murphy 
Leonard W. Nelson 
Halleck Nicholson 
Hand O'Brien, III. 
Harden O'Brien, Mich, 
Hardy Ostertag 
Harrison, Wyo. Patten 
Patterson 
Harvey Perkins 
Havenner Philbin 
Hays, Ark. Poage 
Hays, Ohio Poulson 
Hedrick Powell 
Heffernan Preston 
Heller Price 
Herter Priest 
Heselton Prouty 
Hess Quinn 
Hillings Rabaut 
Hinshaw Radwan 
Hoffman, Hl. Rains 
Holifield Ramsay 
Holmes Reece, Tenn, 
Hope Reed, Ill, 
Horan Regan 
Howell Rhodes 
Hunter Ribicoff 
Irving Riehlman 
Jackson, Calif. Rivers 
Jackson, Wash. Rodino 
James Rogers, Colo. 
Jarman Rogers, 
Javits Rogers, Mass. 
Jenison Rooney 
Johnson Sadlak 
Jonas St. George 
Jones, Ala. Saylor 
Judd Scott, Hardie 
Karsten, Mo. tt, 
Kean Hugh D., Jr. 
Kearney Scudder 
Kearns Seely-Brown 
Keating Sheehan 
Kelley, Pa. Sheppard 
Kelly, N. Y. Simpson, Pa. 
Kennedy Sittler 
Kerr Smith. Miss, 
Kersten, Wis. Spence 
Kilburn Springer 
Kilday Staggers 
King Stigler 
Kirwan Stockman 
Klein Taylor 
Kluczynski Thompson, 
e ch. 
Lanham Thompson, Tex. 
Lantaff Thorn 
Latham Towe 
Lesinski Vail 
Lind Van Pelt 
Lucas Van Zandt 
Lyle Vaughn 
McCarthy Welch 
McConnell Werdel 
McCormack Wharton 
McDonough Whitten 
McGrath Wickersham 
McGuire Widnall 
McKinnon ‘Wier 
McMullen Wigglesworth 
McVey Williams, N. Y, 
Machrowicz Wilson, nd. 
Mack, Ul. Wilson, Tex, 
Mack, Wash. Wolverton 
Madden Yates 
Mahon Yorty 
Martin, Mass. Zablocki 
NAYS—116 
Barden Bryson 
Bates, Ky. Burdick 
Battle Burleson 
Belcher Camp 
Bennett, Fla. Cannon 
Berry Carlyle 
Bishop Clevenger 
Bonner Cole, N. Y. 
Brown, Ga. Cooper 
Brown, Ohio Cunningham 
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Curtis, Nebr. LeCompte Schwabe 
Davis, Ga. Lovre Scrivner 
DeGraffenried McCulloch Shafer 
D’Ewart McGregor Short 
Dolliver McMillan Sikes 
Doughton Magee Simpson, III. 
Elliott Marshall Smith, Kans, 
Fellows Martin, Iowa Smith, Va. 
Gary Miller, Nebr. Smith, Wis. 
Gathings Morris Stanley 
George Murray, Tenn. Steed 
Golden Norblad Stefan 
Grant Norrell Sutton 
Gregory O'Hara Taber 
Gross O'Toole Tackett 
Harris - Passman Talle 
Harrison, Va. Patman Teague 
Herlong Phillips Thomas 
Hill Pickett Trimble 
Hoeven Polk Velde 
Hoffman, Mich. Rankin Vinson 
Hull Reams Vorys 
Jenkins Reed, N. Y. Vursell 
Jensen Rees, Kans, Weichel 
Jones, Mo, Richards Wheeler 
Jones, Riley Williams, Miss, 

Hamilton ©. Roberts Willis 
Jones, Robeson ‘Winstead 

Woodrow W. Rogers, Tex. Withrow 
Larcade Sabath Wood, Idaho 

NOT VOTING—39 
Allen, La Fogarty Potter 
Anf uso Frazier Redden 
Armstrong Gillette Roosevelt 
Bakewell Gore Sasscer 
Boykin Hébert Secrest 
Brooks Kee Shelley 
Buchanan Keogh Sieminski 
Chenoweth Mansfield Tollefson 
x Miller, Md. Walter 

Dawson Morton Whitaker 
Dingell Murray, Wis Wolcott 
Dorn O'Konski Wood, Ga. 
Fine O'Neill Woodruff 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Walter for, with Mr, Wood of Georgia 
against. 

Mr. Potter for, with Mr. Woodruff against. 

Mr. Keogh for, with Mr. Murray of Wiscon- 
sin against. 


+ Until further notice: 
Mr. Dingell with Mr. Miller of Maryland, 
Mr. Mansfield with Mr. Gillette. 
Mr. Anfuso with Mr. Morton. 
Mr. Buchanan with Mr. Tollefson. 
Mr. Fine with Mr. Wolcott. 
Mr. Sieminski with Mr. Chenoweth. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. The doors were 
opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PAN-AMERICAN DAY 


Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of House Resolution 185. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives hereby designates Tuesday, April 17, 
1951, for the celebration of Pan-American 
Day on which day remarks appropriate to 
such occasion may occur, 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts, Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICHARDS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I un- 
derstand this is similar to a resolution 
which is adopted by the House every 
year? 

Mr. RICHARDS. That is correct. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AMENDMENT TO SECTION 153 (B) OF THE 
INTERNAL REVENUE CODE 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 3196) to amend section 153 (b) of 
the Internal Revenue Code. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
may I inquire of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania if he will give us an expla- 
nation with reference to this bill? 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
clude as a part of my remarks a short 
explanation of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, H. R. 3196 should be enacted 
by Congress prior to April 15. The pur- 
pose of the bill is simply to make it un- 
necessary for trusts under which all the 
net income must be distributed currently 
to file the special return required by 
section 153 (b) of the code. Under reg- 
ulations of the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue these returns are due on April 15. 

This bill was reported unanimously 
by the Committee on Ways and Means, 
it involves no loss of revenue since it 
deals only with the requirement of 
furnishing information returns, and it 
has the approval of the Treasury De- 
partment. 

H. R. 3196 amends section 153 (b) of 
the code, which section was enacted by 
the Congress in the Revenue Act of 1950 
as a part of its tax program to prevent 
unreasonable accumulations of income 
of trusts. Section 153 (b) requires in 
effect that trusts which claim charitable 
deductions must file an information re- 
turn containing certain detailed infor- 
mation regarding the operation of the 
trusts. However, as presently enacted 
section 153 (b) applies also to trusts 
in which the income for trust ac- 
counting purposes must be distributed 
currently to the taxable beneficiary. In 
other words, in these cases the trustee 
has no discretion to accumulate the in- 
come, and in these cases no purpose is 
served by giving the charitable benefi- 
ciary of the trust information which 
would enable it to put pressure upon the 
trustee to distribute accumulated in- 
come, This bill simply provides that in 
the cases where the net income must be 
distributed currently there is no obliga- 
tion upon the trustee to file the special 
return required by section 153 (b) of the 
code. Furnishing the information re- 
quired under section 153 (b) in these 
cases would involve an exhaustive an- 
alysis of innumerable trusts and the 
making of complex calculations which 
would cast a very heavy burden and a 
considerable expense upon fiduciaries, 
Since the furnishing of information in 
these cases would not accomplish any 
useful purpose, it is important to relieve 
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fiduciaries of this unnecessary obliga- 
tion as provided for in this bill. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I withdraw my reservation of 
objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, effective with 
respect to taxable years beginning after De- 
cember 31, 1949, section 153 (b) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code (relating to special re- 
turns required from trusts claiming char- 
itable, etc., deductions under section 162 (a) 
of such code) is hereby amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following: 

“This subsection shall not apply in the 
case of a taxable year if all the net income 
for such year, determined under the appli- 
cable principles of the law of trusts, is re- 
quired to be distributed currently to the 
beneficiaries.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


THIRD SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1951 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 3587) making 
supplemental appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1951, and for 
other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 3587, with 
Mr. Detaney in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Com- 
mittee rose on yesterday, the Clerk had 
read through page 11 of the bill. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that I may have 
the attention of the Members because I 
think this is important to each of you. 
On yesterday this Committee adopted an 
amendment reducing the funds for the 
Commodity Credit Corporation for the 
remainder of this fiscal year. I do not 
believe that we did too good a job of 
getting over to you what the full import 
of this will mean to each of you and to 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. The 
Commodity Credit Corporation has been 
operating on a deficiency basis since the 
beginning of the fiscal year. This was 
approved by the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget under authority to appor- 
tion funds on a deficiency basis when 
necessary to do so to protect life or prop- 
erty. In this case Federal property, rep- 
resented by commodity stocks of over 
$2,000,000,000 was at stake. In view of 
this situation, any reduction in the 
amount contained in this bill would re- 
quire the release of additional employees. 
This further reduction of $750,000 for 
the fiscal year will require the release of 
another 1,000 to 1,300 employees, ap- 
proximately 30 percent of the personnel 
working for the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. 
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I make no plea here for those em- 
ployees, because they can go right on to 
defense jobs; but I would like to direct 
your attention to the workload and 
what the effect of this will be. To me 
this is of real importance. 

On April 9 the inventories on hand 
with the Commodity Credit Corporation 
were valued at $1,447,681,000. This in- 
cludes 418,000,000 bushels of corn, 180, 
000,000 of wheat, 31,000,000 bushels of 
other grains, 9,900,000 hundredweight 
of grain sorghums, 390,000,000 pounds of 
seed, 513,000,000 pounds of linseed oil, 
30,000,000 pounds of dry milk and 158,- 
000,000 pounds of rosin. There are 
10,000 warehouses with which the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation now has to 
work out the details on of paying storage 
and closing out these accounts for the 
volume of commodities that have gone 
through. The effect of your vote yester- 
day—and goodness knows there is not a 
man in this House that has done more 
to reduce personnel than I have, and I 
mean that—in cutting this out, will 
delay the settlement of these accounts; 
and you are going to hear from the farm- 
ers throughout this country because you 
are putting off for 6 or 8 months the set- 
tlement of these accounts. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. HOPE. I just want to say to the 
gentieman that I have taken occasion 
this morning to look into this situation 
myself, and I feel the same concern that 
he does as to the effect of this amend- 
ment. What it really amounts to, as I 
understand, is a 30-percent reduction 
in operating funds for the remainder of 
this year, and a corresponding cut in 
personnel. z : 

Mr. WHITTEN. The gentleman— 
and there is no abler nor sounder Mem- 
ber of Congress—is certainly correct. I 
would like to say that there are 300,000 
grain accounts that have got to be han- 
dled. They have to go through the 
volume of their business and determine 
the amount of warehousing charges, the 
amount of storage, the amount of freight, 
and the date of delivery. They have to 
do all of those things in effecting settle- 
ments. There is but one way to get at 
this vast volume of work that is in the 
Commodity Credit Corporation; you 
have to do it with people, and you have 
to pay those people. You either do it the 
way we are trying to do it or you do it 
anyway. We are trying to catch up with 
this backlog of more than 37,000 ac- 
counts by letting them have enough folks 
to do it by July 1. If you make us carry 
it over until next year, you will have to 
have an additional number of employees 
above what we expect to recommend on 
the payroll for an entire fiscal year. - 

I can tell you that this committee is 
just as economy-minded as you are. I 
think I will take the opportunity to tell 
you that our subcommittee is of the 
opinion and expects to take appropriate 
action to cut the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration by $4,000,000 in administrative 
funds for the next fiscal year. But it 
would be false economy to tie up the 
farmers of this country at a time when 
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you are trying to get them to increase 
production. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Mississippi be permitted to proceed 
for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. HESELTON. I wish the gentle- 
man would explain to the Members why 
the committee reduced the estimated 
amount by $1,100,000 if it is so essential 
that they have these employees. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Just because we are 
just like the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, we want to cut just as far as we 
feel we can afford to, but we think we 
have gone that far. We do think, with 
all due deference to my friend from 
Massachusetts, that we are in a little 
better shape to pass judgment after lis- 
tening to all the details. I think the 
gentleman will be frank to say that he 
is not too familiar with the details of 
this proposition, and not being on this 
particular committee, he has not had the 
same opportunity to know, except that 
in his heart he wants to reduce Federal 
expenditures. He offered an amend- 
ment and if I may express my opinion, 
to his surprise, it was adopted. 

Mr. HESELTON. It is quite possible 
that it was to my surprise, but I hope I 
will be further surprised today in that 
the House will continue to consider the 
advisability of reducing nonessential 
Federal expenditures. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I will agree with 
every word the gentleman has said. 
When he used the word “nonessential” 
he hit me just exactly where I stand. 
But I am saying that this amendment 
is false economy. When you have about 
$2,000,000,000 worth of commodities, 
when you have to handle them, when 
you have 300,000 grain accounts alone, 
not to mention cotton, linseed oil, eggs, 
resin, and seeds, you have a big business 
that has to be properly operated, and 
this committee is trying to provide for 
that without an extra dollar. 

I should like to point out, and this 
is no threat, that you took rather un- 
timely action a few years ago on ware- 
housing with the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, and it did not work out so 
happily for my good friends on the left. 
I mention that because here again, if you 
do not—and I expect to ask for a roll call 
at the conclusion of the consideration of 
this bill—go along with letting us move 
these commodities out in a proper way, 
clearing out these records to make prop- 
er settlement with the farmers through- 
out the country, you are not saving 
money, because we are going to cut these 
employees off the ist of July. 

May I point out to you, too, that this 
settlement date is April 30 on many other 
things in the Department. If they do 
not have the people with whom to do 
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the work, that, too, is going to have to be 
delayed 6, 8, or 9 months. 

Many of you come from consumer 
areas. I know the cost of living is high 
because it affects me, too. But I am 
saying that it is not good at a time when 
we are asking the farmers to produce 
beyond anything they have ever pro- 
duced in the past to hamstring and de- 
lay a settlement, particularly when you 
can effectuate it and make it now more 
cheaply than you can if you let every- 
thing go ahead. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. {I yield. 

Mr. SABATH. Is it not a fact that if 
we reduce the number of employees it 
will delay the disposition of thousands 
of tons of materials and goods which are 
now in warehouses and which it is cost- 
ing the country, unnecessarily, millions 
of dollars each year for storage? 

Mr. WHITTEN. In my judgmerit if 
you make this reduction it will cost you 


at least 5 to 25 times more money than 


you will save. That is borne out by 
the records of this committee. I am 
placing these facts before you now 
so that you may vote as I believe you 
should when we get a separate vote at 
the conclusion of this bili. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. What I 
gather from what the gentleman is say- 
ing is that this organization is so large 
now that they need all these employees 
to close out the accounts. That is what 
you are telling us, is it not? 

Mr. WHITTEN. No; I am trying to 
say to you that this organization is so 
large and has such a volume of business 
that it takes quite a number of employees 
to handle the business. They have al- 
ready laid off four or five hundred em- 
ployees. Why make further reductions? 
This will not add a single person to the 
organization. This will let them keep 
about two-thirds of the people that they 
have, people who are entirely familiar 
with this job; and the idea is to have that 
many people so that they can catch up 
with the job by the first of the next 
fiscal year. We have to do the work, 
People have to do the work and you have 
to pay them. We are trying to keep 
enough of them so that they can clean 
up the backlog by the first of July. 
Therefore they will not have to carry 
too many people through the next fiscal 
year. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yiela. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. How 
long is that condition going to continue? 
Are we ever going to have a chance to 
cut down on them? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I am advising the 
gentleman that the subcommittee has 
made certain recommendations. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Yes, I 
know that; they want economy, but 
when are we going to have a chance to 
cut down on them? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I do not know how 
many times I have to repeat it so that 
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the gentleman will understand it, but 
we are cutting out $4,000,000 in the next 
year’s appropriation, or at least we are 
recommending that to the Congress. I 
trust the gentlemen will vote for that 
reduction. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Is that 
the only cut that can be made? 

Mr. WHITTEN. If the gentleman sees 
fit, he can offer a motion to cut it out 
entirely, I do not agree with him, but 
he can offer a motion to eliminate the 
Commodity Credit Corporation entirely. 
But if he does, I think he will rue the 
day that he did. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has again expired. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, in view 
of the fact that I am being called away 
from the Chamber, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to take up, out of order, an amend- 
ment to the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CaN No N]: On 
page 18, line 7, strike out “$38,000,000” and 
insert 833,029,000.“ 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, this is 
an amendment to reduce the appropria- 
tion by approximately $5,000,000. It is 
offered in compliance with a voluntary 
reduction suggested by the Office of Price 
Stabilization. The committee is now in- 
formed that since the date of the hear- 
ings recruitment of personnel has lagged 
to the extent that the amount of $20,- 
679,000 will be adequate to carry this 
agency through the balance of the fiscal 
year. The reduced amount is the full 
amount requested by the Office of Price 
Stabilization for the balance of the year. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Cannon]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HESELTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as I offered 
the amendment to which the gentleman 
from Mississippi has addressed himself, 
I think I should say something about 
the amendment, explain what I think it 
means and why I think you should vote 
for it. If you look at the committee re- 
port, you will see a request was made for 
$3,850,000. The committee says this 
about the justifications: 

While the committee recognizes the need 
for some additional funds for this purpose, 
it does not feel that it can recommend more 
than $2,750,000, in view of the decreased 
demands which will be made upon the Cor- 
poration in the future— 


And this is important— 


due to the change from surpluses to short- 
ages in many agricultural commodities. 


Mr. Chairman, I submit, if you read 
the committee hearings, you will come 
to the same conclusion I did, that this 
Corporation simply did not justify its 
request, and that the committee very 
properly, in my judgment, reduced it 
substantially to the extent of $1,100,000. 

Certainly the question arises why so 
dire results would come from a saving of 
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an additional $750,000 with apparently 
no protest coming from downtown as to 
the elimination of $1,100,000 by the 
committee. Could it be that the original 
request was padded by over a million 
dollars? I offered the amendment to 
reduce it an additional $750,000 primarily 
because I insist that there was no ade- 
quate justification, until the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN] took the 
fioor this morning and very ably and 
very fairly placed the case before the 
House. I do not know whether it is 
possible to sustain judgment against the 
amendment on the basis of what the 
gentleman offered us this morning. I 
suspect that the Corporation became 
very much concerned after we acted 
yesterday. I submit it should be con- 
cerned when it is asking this House to 
appropriate $2,375,000 without making 
more of an explanation than appears in 
the hearings. That may be a small 
amount in terms of what we are asked to 
do everyday when appropriation bills 
are considered, but I think the adoption 
of the amendment should be a warning 
to this agency and every other agency in 
this Government of ours than in these 
days, when we are piling a load on the 
taxpayers of this country which they 
can hardly stand, they must justify fully 
their requests before any committee. 

I have tried to follow the activities of 
this Corporation for over a year. Last 
year this House unanimously passed a bill 
which would have helped us to liquidate 
this whole program, as far as edible food 
commodities are concerned, and some of 
the losses which this Corporation has 
placed on the taxpayers of this country 
which are still continuing at a stagger- 
ing rate. I have taken into consideration 
in the main such commodities as dried 
milk and eggs, cheese and butter, up 
through January of this year. In han- 
dling these four commodities they have 
incurred a loss of $104,327,731.98. When 
I mention this loss I am not speaking 
of the other results, although I am fully 
cognizant that this particular Corpora- 
tion could not have done these things 
without contributing materially to the 
high cost of living that everybody is pay- 
ing, farmers, consumers, and everybody 
else. I say it is time for us to give a note 
of sharp warning to this agency that 
they have to revise their activities. 

The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
WHITTEN] says that this is a liquidation 
program. I hope that will be the case. 
I ask the gentleman from Mississippi if 
this particular Corporation is not back 
in the field now buying hundreds of 
thousands of pounds of butter, and 
whether that does not have an effect on 
the whole situation. 

ch WHITTEN. Ifthe gentleman will 
vield 

Mr. HESELTON. I yield gladly. I 
want to make it entirely clear that I know 
the respect and admiration the Members 
of this House have for the gentleman and 
I share that high opinion of him. In 
offering the amendment, I intended no 
reflection whatever upon the excellent 
work he has done. Rather, it was and is 
my opinion that the Corporation forced 
the committee to make a difficult deci- 
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sion because of its failure to present 
sufficient facts to arrive at a satisfactory 
figure. I believed yesterday and believe 
now that we could insure a full disclosure 
before the committee in the other body 
by adopting this slightly reduced 
amount. 

Mr, WHITTEN. The basic law states 
what they shall do and what they shall 
not do. It is governed by the basic law 
which has to be changed before their 
activities can be changed. But I call 
attention to the fact that I hope I did 
not say anything that refiected on the 
gentleman in the least. I know how fair 
he is and how sincerely desirous he is 
for economy. He ably represents his dis- 
trict and his viewpoint. Too ably, in my 
opinion, on yesterday. 

Mr. HESELTON, I assure the gentle- 
man I had no such understanding of any 
remark by him. I said the gentleman 
made an excellent presentation of his 
side of the case. That is what he always 
does and his colleagues respect, admire, 
and trust him because of that. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I appreciate this 
comment, but I do want to take occasion 
to say that I do not yield to the gentle- 
man in my desire for economy, but I 
think it should be pointed out that the 
Commodity Credit Corporation has got- 
ten back almost 96 cents out of every 
dollar it has handled. 

Mr. HESELTON. I have not ad- 
dressed myself at any time, in the last 
year and a half that I have been study- 
ing this, to the storage of basic com- 
modities. I know very little about that 
phase of the program. It may be fully 
justified. I have been addressing myself 
to this insane and indefensible program 
of buying up millions of pounds of butter, 
dried milk, cheese, and dried eggs, and 
other food that might be consumed by 
people who need them but cannot afford 
to buy them. 

I think the gentleman supported the 
bill that was passed last year but did 
not clear the other body. What I would 
like to say in conclusion is this: I think 
the committee did a very commendable 
thing in cutting the request down by 
$1,100,000. I do not see why the House 
should not be given an opportunity to 
go a little bit further in the legislative 
process, and let that Corporation come 
up to the other body and justify it, if 
there is any justification. I doubt if 
there is. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
HEsELTON] has expired. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I ask unanimous 
consent, Mr. Chairman, that the gen- 
tleman may proceed for one additional 
minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HESELTON. I yield. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I find the gentleman 
and I in so much accord that I cannot 
understand how we got into this differ- 
ence, because, as chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Agricultural Appropria- 
tions, I hounded the Department of Ag- 
riculture to take action or recommend 
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the legislation which he mentioned. I 
did it repeatedly, year after year. I say 
now the Republican Congress did not 
change the law. No Democratic Con- 
gress changed the law. The Secretary 
said, “I have recommended it repeatedly, 
and the Congress will not doit.” I said,. 
“You recommend it every Monday 
morning and make the newspapers 
every Wednesday, until the Congress 
does do something.” He followed that 
suggestion, and we got relief. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation 
has made a great deal of money on the 
basic commodities, not to mention the 
value of having these commodities on 
hand during our time of extreme need 
in the recent war. The gentleman and 
I are in thorough accord on the need for 
economy as we are on this basic com- 
modity program. 

Mr. HESELTON. Does the gentleman 
believe this Corporation justified the 
amount he recommended? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I certainly do. 

Mr. HESELTON. Does the gentle- 
man think they would be injured mate- 
rially if we were to adopt this amend- 
ment and let them come up and make 
a better showing before the other body? 

Mr. WHITTEN. When the gentleman 
says “they” I remind him that it is not 
the personnel in which I am interested. 
I think such an amendment would 
cause the Corporation to lose many 
times the dollars to be saved by his 
amendment and cause untold delay in 
settling these accounts which are with 
the farmers of the Nation. 

Mr. HESELTON. May I say in reply 
that if this Corporation was doing its 
best to liquidate this program I would 
ask unanimous consent to withdraw my 
amendment if I could, but I am con- 
vinced that they are not doing it. Only 
this morning my office was able to ob- 
tain the report that was filed for Feb- 
ruary. If they need these employees so 
much why do they not take care of their 
business as any ordinary business con- 
cern would? Here it is the middle of 
April and we cannot find out what they 
did in February; and we will not be able 
to find out what they are doing this 
month until June. It is about time we 
taught some of these agencies that they 
had better make an effort to carry out 
the mandate of the gentleman and his 
committee and of the Congress. I think 
this is one opportunity for us to bear 
down on them and I think we should. 

As I stated, the report for the month 
ending February 28, reached my office 
this morning. I have made a prelimi- 
nary analysis of the situation disclosed 
by that report so far as 10 commodities 
are concerned. With reference to the 
quantities and values of these commodi- 
ties, it shows that there has been a de- 
crease of 3,061,441,497 pounds, and of 
$231,870,716.75 from June 30, 1950, to 
February 28,1951. I am including these 
figures under the permission granted in 
the House, first, to have them available 
in the record of this debate and, second, 
to make it easier for all of us to follow 
the course which may be taken by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation with ref- 
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erence to the alleged intention of dis- 
posing of these commodities during the 
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next few months. The tabulation is as 
follows: 


Inventory 
Dollars | Pounds 

June 30, 1950 Feb. 28, 1951 June 30, 1950 | Feb. 28, 1951 
99, 452, 285. 29 13, 512, 927. 08 161, 649, 213 21, 551, 045 
623. 64 2, 998, 799. 96 58, 902, 8, 613, 331 
460. 06 18, 409, 891. 81 362, 931, 819 139, 879, 604 
365. 96 73, 614, 416. 45 93, 918, 73, 842, 769 
None 1 902, 471: 38 harearen senen 8, 877, 824 
321. 12 2, 654, 763. 91 68, 996, 200 28, 988, 200 
881. 33 62, 980, 217. 83 968, 710, 200 764, 254, 200 
277. 02 49, 160, 146.91 | 4, 127, 422, 400 1, 773, 958, 500 
320. 56 2, 256, 405. 16 91, 225, 900 55, 332, 000 
271. 79 10, 049. 53 3, 181, 020 198, 360 
458, 930, 806. 77 226, 960,090.02 | 5, 936, 937, 330 2, 875, 495, 833 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, the thing that gets me 
about this is that with all the talk about 
it we do not get a statement of the 
number of employees presently involved 
and the number that will be involved in 
the $800,000 that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts proposes to cut from the 
bill. I am wondering if the gentleman 
from Mississippi would give us some in- 
formation of that kind so that we might 
have the full picture. Eighteen million 
three hundred thousand dollars is a lot 
of money and it ought to hire a lot of 
people.. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I may say to the 
gentleman from New York that the 
Commodity Credit Corporation will 
have to let between 1,000 and 1,300 peo- 
ple go immediately. There is plenty of 
defense work to be done; I am not crying 
for those employees for there is plenty 
for them to do in the Government right 
now in defense work; but the thing is 
that the workload is there and the work 
has got to be done. If we do not do it 
now when it should be cleared up it 
will have to be done later and we will 
have to carry additional employees 
through next year where they will be 
on for an entire fiscal year. Iam mak- 
ing no plea for these employees, because 
there is plenty of work in the Govern- 
ment under these defense agencies for 
them; but the workload is there and, 
frankly, they could take this 1,000 or 
1,300 people and use them on the work 
to be done. Not only will it result in 
Josses to the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration many times the amount of 
money involved here, or at least there 
will be the chance of that, but it will 
make them spend more money for per- 
sonnel during the next fiscal year, be- 
cause this work has got to be finished. 
All I can tell you is that this is the re- 
sult of exhaustive work and exhaustive 
hearings, and I do not yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts in my efforts 
to bear down on these departments. I 
think the printed hearings of the com- 
mittee show that to be the case. 

Mr. TABER. The $18,300,000 that 
they would have available if the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts stays in the bill would 
still leave them at least 4,500 employees. 
It seems to me that that is a great num- 


ber of employees for that organization 
to have to look after what business it 
has. I should like a little elaboration on 
that so that the membership might have 
an idea of just what kind of picture they 
are facing. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I may say to the 
gentleman from New York that that 
amount of money which he has men- 
tioned was the amount available from 
the first of July last for the fiscal year; 
and, further, as I tried to point out, for 
some months now they have been oper- 
ating under a deficiency, which is pro- 
hibited except in cases where protection 
of life or property is involved. In this 
instance with a corporation that has on 
its hands $2,000,000,000 worth of Govern- 
ment property the Bureau of the Budget 
allowed them to proceed, notwithstand- 
ing our prohibition against deficiencies, 

So they have been operating under a 
deficiency. In view of that if you make 
an unreasonable cut here you are leaving 
the situation where you risk Government 
property and you are not going to save 
money. 

Mr. TABER. So that we may have a 
little better picture of this thing, I have 
in front of me the green sheets that were 
submitted. In 1951 there were carried 
funds for the employment of 2,017 in 
the Department and 3,721 outside. I 
was low on the figures I gave in my re- 
cent estimate. In other words, they had 
available to them 5,700 employees with 
the original $16,000,000 that was pro- 
vided. It seems to me that is an awful 
lot of employees and that such a collec- 
tion of employees ought to be able to do 
the business properly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for three 
additional minutes because I think we 
ought to have some idea of what this is 
about under the circumstances. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITTEN. The gentleman said 
that on a cértain date there were 3,700, 

Mr, TABER. That is just in the field, 
In the Department there were 2,000 be- 
sides that. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I would like to point 
out to the gentleman that we certainly 
have been trying to do the same thing. 
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As of February 28 the number of em- 
ployees had been reduced to 3,055. We 
have tried to cut this down in every way 
we could and we had hoped there would 
be some premium for the committee try- 
ing to hold these things down. The 
adoption of the amendment yesterday 
rather indicates otherwise. I still say 
you will make a costly mistake money- 
wise so far as this amendment is con- 
cerned. I do not differ with the gentle- 
men who have spoken on the other side 
of the question, but we have gone 
through the hearings and we are in a 
little better position to judge what it will 
cost and what it will save. 

Mr. TABER. The problem is that we 
have figures given in the green sheets 
that were furnished by the budget. Now, 
according to those green sheets, the 
number of employees in the field was 
4,200, the number in the Department 
was 2,017. That is the total number pro- 
vided for under the original appropria- 
tion. If you give them $2,000,000 more, 
that makes over 6,500 employees. Just 
how they are in trouble operating that 
set-up with 6,000 employees is kind of 
difficult for an ordinary fellow to under- 
stand and figure out. I want to see the 
Congress be fair with them, but it just 
does not make sense when they request 
such a number. That is the way it looks 
to me. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I agree with the 
gentleman, except I insist that the num- 
ber is half of what he has stated. It is 
3,055 as of February 28. 

Mr. TABER. Why then do the green 
sheets that the budget submitted to us 
indicate that the funds already pro- 
vided, without this additional amount, 
would let them have this 6,500? That is 
what I cannot understand. There must 
be something the matter somewhere, 
either with the budget or with the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation and the in- 
formation it gives to the committee. I 
think that agency needs a pretty thor- 
ough overhauling. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. HOPE, Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not want to pro- 
long this debate unduly, but I do not 
want the impression to go out either that 
everyone who might speak on this sub- 
ject on this side of the aisle is in favor 
of this amendment that was adopted 
yesterday. 

With respect to the number of em- 
ployees of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, I was told over the phone just 
a few moments ago that it is approxi- 
mately 3,500, and that this cut, coming 
at the time it does, would mean that they 
would have to reduce the number by 
somewhere between 1,000 and 1,300; in 
other words, while this cut, if made last 
July at the beginning of the fiscal year, 
would have been only a 5-percent cut 
on the total appropriation, coming now 
when the fiscal year is almost up it 
means a 30-percent cut in the amount 
of funds that will be available for the 
remainder of the year, and it means a 
30-percent cut in the number of em- 
ployees. This comes at a time which is 
naturally one of the busiest seasons in 
the operation of the Commodity Credit 
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Corporation, because it comes when the 
Corporation is taking over commodities 
that have been under the loan program. 

I appreciate the great contribution 
that the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. HEsELTOoN] has made during the 
past year or two in bringing to light some 
things that should have been uncovered 
in the operations of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. I think he has done 
a grand job. I have been happy to work 
with him on occasion. He is the original 
sponsor, of course, of the bill that the 
House passed last year which provided 
for a more sensible method of distribut- 
ing perishable commodities owned by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. Ordi- 
narily I would be very much inclined to 
go along with the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts on a matter of this kind, but 
I believe that if you will read the Recorp 
of yesterday and read the statement 
which he made then in support of his 
amendment and will compare it with the 
information which has been made avail- 
able today, you will have to agree with 
me that the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts did not make his usual, careful 
study of the situation before he offered 
this amendment. 

I submit that under the facts that 
have been made available on the subject 
this morning, that we will be making a 
very great mistake and one which will 
cost the Government of the United 
States many times the amount df this 
small saving if we should adopt the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. There is nothing 
so costly as false economy. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, while we are really 
talking about the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration and the distribution of perish- 
able commodities, I think the RECORD 
should show that the Congress is to 
blame for any situation that exists. We 
pass the laws that the Department of 
Agriculture must carry out, and I think 
we should assume our own responsibility. 
We compelled, by law, the Department 
of Agriculture to make certain purchases, 
support prices, and we then told them 
that they could not dispose of them ex- 
cept under very, very limited conditions, 
Then the inevitable result had to follow, 
like the willful destruction of potatoes, 
Naturally the people could not under- 
stand that; I could not, but still a ma- 
jority of this Congress are the ones who 
did that. I see the gentleman from the 
potato State [Mr. FELLOWS] is appar- 
ently disturbed at something I said. I 
will yield to him in a moment. But I 
worked very hard, as did the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. HESELTON], to 
try to create some situation where we 
could have distribution without destruc- 
tion. 

I yield now to the gentleman from 
Maine. 

Mr. FELLOWS. The gentleman spoke 
of the potatoes in Maine. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I just picked it 
out of the air, because it is an interest- 
ing subject. 

Mr. FELLOWS. These potatoes do not 
come wholly out of the air. However, 
this is what I want to call to the gentle- 
man’s attention. As they destroy these 
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potatoes, perhaps some 15,000,000 bush- 
els, under our program of so-called reci- 
procity Canada ships in 15,000,000 bush- 
els. The result is that we support their 
price as we have been supporting ours. 
That is what we call the reciprocal trade 
agreements program. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes. The gentle- 
man calls that cause and effect, does he? 

Mr. FELLOWS. I call that this ad- 
ministration’s splendid theory. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Does the gentle- 
man justify the payment of the support 
price for potatoes, and then destroying 
them? 

Mr. FELLOWS. Certainly not. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman’s 
State got the benefit of it. 

Mr. FELLOWS. I do not know about 
the State getting the benefit of it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. They certainly 
got a lot of money up there. 

Mr. FELLOWS. Here we are buying 
industrial alcohol from France, when 
they could convert these potatoes into 
industrial alcohol. But having sup- 
ported the French beet industry, they 
want to buy alcohol from France. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Other countries 
do not buy anything from us, do they? 
I understand my friend’s views very well. 

Mr. FELLOWS. I do not believe the 
gentleman does understand them. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman’s 
knowledge in that respect is very limited. 

Mr. FELLOWS. But my knowledge is 
limited only in that respect. The gentle- 
man seems to have trouble around the 
entire perimeter. 

Mr. McCORMACK. If there was one 
commodity there was no justification for 
giving a support price to, it is potatoes. 
There is no question about that. How- 
ever, I simply referred to potatoes as an 
illustration of what the Congress did. 

There is one other subject to which 1 
want to refer, and that is the subject of 
speculation, gambling, on the commodity 
exchanges. The President of the United 
States last year made a recommendation 
that the Government during this emer- 
gency be given the power and the au- 
thority to control gambling in food on 
the commodity exchanges of the coun- 
try. The Committee on Banking and 
Currency reported out a provision in the 
National Production Act, that is, the bill 
as reported out of committee, giving that 
power. A motion was made on the floor 
of the House to strike out that provision, 
and it was carried. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation in 
a report of 6 or 7 weeks ago showed that 
since Korea, since June 25, 1950, the in- 
crease in gambling in food on the com- 
modity exchanges of the country has 
been tremendous. The responsibility for 
the inability of our Government to con- 
trol that gambling rests upon a majority 
of the Congress of the United States, 
particularly in this body, who voted to 
strike that provision out of the bill. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MecORMACK. I yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has 
expired. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
an additional minute. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I want to 
ask the gentleman whether the Presi- 
dent’s recommendation for control of 
speculation in the commodity exchanges 
included control of his personal physi- 
cian at that time? 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is a rather 
cheap observation, aad consistent with 
what the gentleman—I am sorry, because 
I have too much respect for the gentle- 
man. I will not say that. I think, on 
refiection, the gentleman would not 
want that to stand in the RECORD. 

When you get to talking about a man’s 
physician or anything else, and tie that 
up to what I am talking about, I think 
the gentleman is too fair-minded to 
do that. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin, Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Not for anything 
that I consider to be small and beneath 
the dignity of the House, but I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. The gentle- 
man wanted to place responsibility on 
the Members of the House for failure to 
control the country generally, and cer- 
tainly their control over the country is 
no greater than the President’s control 
over that man who is a prime example 
of the lack of any kind of control. 

Mr. McCORMACK. All I can say to 
the gentleman is that I made some re- 
marks yesterday with reference to a brief 
statement made by another gentleman. 
I said yesterday that I think it is low and 
contemptible to make personal attacks 
on anyone, particularly the President of 
the United States. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, representation has been 
made that there are only 3,500 employees 
here. On examination of the record of 
the supplemental budget on pages 173 
and 174, the record shows there are 2,017 
employees in the Department and 4,200 
employees in the field. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 

ANNUITIES, LIGHTHOUSE SERVICE WIDOWS 

For payment of annuities as authorized by 
the act of August 19, 1950 (64 Stat. 465), 
$204,500. 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me it would 
be appropriate, in view of the discussion 
which has just taken place regarding the 
number of employees in one agency, to 
call attention to the increase in employ- 
ment generally in Government. When 
this budget request came from the Presi- 
dent, that is through the Bureau of the 
Budget, to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, and thus to the Congress, it con- 
tained a request for $20,000,000 for the 
decentralization, so-called, of Govern- 
ment agencies. That, I think, very 
properly was sent by the subcommittee 
to the legislative committee for action. 
But this is what I want to call to your 
attention, Mr. Chairman. Decentraliza- 
tion is not the only method at hand to 
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meet that sort of problem, and yet it 
seems to be the only method known to 
the agencies of Government. Many of 
the agencies of Government today are 
still working on a 40-hour week. Weare 
talking about $20,000,000—a request for 
$20,000,000 in the budget to move only 
19,000 people. In the hearings before 
you, or which will shortly be before you, 
there will be evidence that there would 
be no hope of moving 19,000 people. 
There is a possible hope of moving half 
that number; or on the basis of the 
experience of one agency recently, of 
moving 40 percent of those people. Thus 
we are talking about moving 8,000 peo- 
ple for $20,000,000, leaving the other 
11,000 people here to take employment 
in other agencies and adding 11,000 peo- 
ple at the locations to which the agencies 
would be moved. 

I suggest further that if there are, in 
defense employment alone, in the city of 
Washington, 80,490 people, and if they 
would increase their week’s work, they 
would be able to absorb the entire 
amount of work without any additional 
employment, and thus obviate the need 
of space. 

The number of Government employees 
in February was 2,307,904. The number 
in the Defense Department, exclusive of 
people in uniform, and excluding AEC 
and TVA and NACA, was 1,099,678 em- 
ployees, which is a tremendous number. 

So my suggestion is that before we 
consider spending $20,000,000 of the tax- 
payers’ money to move 8,000 people, in 
order to make that much space in Wash- 
ington, we consider first working a 44- 
hour week in time of emergency, or even 
48 hours a week if this is war. 

Second, that we consider, in some of 
the most critica] agencies, working two 
shifts a day; third, that we consider a 
very definite increase in the procedural 
efficiency of the agencies. 

I will give you an illustration of what 
can be done. The General Accounting 
Office has been applying that policy to 
their own procedures, and in 5 years has 
reduced the number of employees in that 
one agency from 14,904 t~ 7,063, a reduc- 
tion of 7,841 without loss of efficiency. 

Finally, when we do consider moving, 
that we move with some discretion, mov- 
ing entire agencies out of Washington to 
leave them permanently out of Wash- 
ington where they can be as well and 
permanently located in other parts of 
the country. Then and then only should 
we come to the question of whether or 
not we should disperse temporarily be- 
cause of a war emergency. 

Mr. Chairman, the situation is much 
more serious than I think the Members 
of Congress generally realize. The Jus- 
tice Department in 5 years, in the ad- 
ministration of the present President 
only—and I have taken that because it 
covers the present emergency—we have 
increased the Justice Department 9,033 
employees, or 37 percent. We have in- 
creased the National Labor Relations 
Board 64 percent, or from 884 to 1,466 
employees. We have increased the Civil 
Service Commission from 3,656 to 4,570, 
an increase of 29 percent. We nave in- 
creased the Commerce Department by 
10,082 employees in 5 years, or 26 per- 
cent, The Federal Security, 6,204, or 12 
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percent. The State Department, 2,765 
employees, or 11 percent. The Post Of- 
fice Department, 5 percent, or 20,967 em- 
ployees, all in the 5 years of the admin- 
istration of the present President. This 
is the real problem, not whether we shall 
spend $20,000,000 to move 8,000 people. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California [Mr. PHIL- 
Lips] has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

VESSEL OPERATIONS REVOLVING FUND 

For working capital for the “Vessel opera- 
tions revolving fund,” which is hereby cre- 
ated for the purpose of carrying out vessel 
operating functions of the Secretary of Com- 
merce, including charter, operation, mainte- 
nance, repair, reconditioning, and better- 
ment of merchant vessels under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Secretary of Commerce, $20,000,- 
000, to remain available until expended. 


Mr. ALLEN of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time so that 
I might ask a question of some member 
of the committee concerning the item of 
820,000,000 for working capital for the 
“Vessel operations revolving fund.” Iam 
informed that this fund has reached a 
sufficiently low level that there are now 
not sufficient funds for the repair of ves- 
sels that should be put in operation, com- 
ing out of the laid-up fleet. In at least 
one instance an operator has agreed to 
advance the repair costs, with an agree- 
ment on the part of the Maritime Ad- 
ministration that it will be reimbursed. 

My question is, If such repairs are 
made and completed before this bill be- 
comes law, would the Maritime Admin- 
istration be authorized to use a part of 
this fund to reimburse such an operator? 
ak THOMAS, If the gentleman will 

Mr. ALLEN of California. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS. I propounded that ex- 
act question to Admiral Cochrane, now 
Administrator of the Maritime Commis- 
sion, and he stated that the language in 
the bill is in there for that purpose, ex- 
actly to do that job. 

Mr. ALLEN of California, I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, in or- 
der to expedite the matter and save 
time, I ask unanimous consent that all 
on page 14, beginning with line 4, 
through pages 14, 15, and 16, be consid- 
ered as one paragraph, for the simple 
reason that it is all interrelated matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. TABER. May we have that re- 
quest repeated? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Texas asks unanimous consent 
that all of the language on page 14 
starting with line 4 through line 24 on 
page 16 be considered en bloc. 

Mr. TABER. All right. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

(The balance of the matter referred 
to follows:) 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, rates for shipping services rendered un- 
der said fund shall be prescribed by the 
Secretary of Commerce, and the fund shall 
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be credited with all receipts from vessel op- 
erating activities conducted thereunder: 
Provided, That the provisions of sections 1 
(a), 1 (c), 3 (c) and 4 of Public Law 17, 
Seventy-eighth Congress (57 Stat. 45), as 
amended, shall be applicable in connection 
with such operations and to seamen em- 
ployed through general agents as employees 
of the United States, who may be employed 
in accordance with customary commercial 
practices in the maritime industry, not- 
withstanding the provisions of any law ap- 
plicable in terms to the employment of per- 
sons by the United States: Provided fur- 
ther, That such sums as may be determined 
to be necessary by the Secretary of Com- 
merce, with the approval of the Bureau of 
the Budget, but not exceeding 2 percent of 
vessel operating expenses, may be advanced 
from this fund to the appropriation “Sala- 
ries and expenses” for the purposes of that 
appropriation in connection with vessel op- 
erating functions, but without regard to the 
limitations on amounts as stated therein: 
Provided further, That notwithstanding any 
other provisions of law, the unexpended bal- 
ances of any working funds or of allocation 
accounts established, subsequent to January 
1, 1951, for the activities provided for under 
this appropriation, together with receipts 
heretofore and hereafter received from such 
activities, may be transferred to and con- 
solidated with this fund, which shall be 
available for the purposes of such working 
funds or allocation accounts. 

No money appropriated by this or any 
other act may be used for the payment to 
the owner on account of the purchase, requi- 
sition, or loss for which the United States 
is responsible of any vessel previously sold by 
the United States in an amount in excess of 
the price paid the United States depreciated 
as hereinafter provided, plus depreciated 
cost of capital improvements made on such 
vessel, subsequent to such sale by the United 
States: Provided, That, in the case of any 
vessel the price of which has been adjusted 
pursuant to the provisions of section 9 of the 
Merchant Ship Sales Act of 1946, as amended, 
the payment shall not exceed the statutory 
sales price of such vessel as of March 8, 1946, 
depreciated, plus the depreciated cost of 
capital improvements made on such vessel 
subsequent to such date: Provided further, 
That in the case of a bona fide purchaser for 
value, the payment may equal but not exceed 
the adjusted basis of the vessel in the hand 
of such purchaser determined under section 
113 (b) of the Internal Revenue Code. if 
any vessel previously sold by the United 
States is chartered or taken for use by the 
United States, the charter hire paid for bare- 
boat use of the vessel shall not be based on 
a value in excess of the payment permitted 
under the preceding provisions in case the 
vessel were purchased by the United States. 
Depreciation under the preceding provisions 
shall be computed in accordance with the 
schedule adopted by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue for income-tax purposes, or, in the 
absence of any such schedule, depreciation 
shall be computed at the rate of 5 percent 
per annum. Notwithstanding the provi- 
sions of any other law, neither the Secretary 
of Commerce nor the Federal Maritime Board 
shall determine, for any purpose whatsoever, 
a valuation for any vessel previously sold by 
the United States, except in accordance with 
the preceding provisions. 


Mr. HALE. Mr. Chairman, I renew 
my point of order, 

Mr. CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman 
from Maine restate his point of order? 

Mr. HALE, The point of order is that 
it is legislation on an appropriation bill 
and it is a very complicated and elabo- 
rate piece of legislation. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman 
from Maine be specific and point out the 
exact words? 

Mr, THOMAS. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman from Maine will restate his point 
of order citing us page number and line 
number. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Chairman, my point 
of order lies to that paragraph begin- 
ning on page 14, line 12 and the suc- 
ceeding paragraph down to the end of 
page 16. They are full of legislation. 
I admit that there may be some lan- 
guage in the two paragraphs that is not 
legislation, but it seems to me that legis- 
lation is so intertwined with appropria- 
tions that it is almost impossible to sepa- 
rate them. I think the gentleman must 
admit that when the bill says that the 
provisions of public law so and so, as 
amended, shall be applicable to such and 
such operations, it is clearly legislation, 

Mr. THOMAS. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman from Maine will be good enough 
to withhold his point of order. I say 
frankly to the gentleman from Maine 
that if he insists on his point of order, 
the committee is ready to admit that it 
is good. But this is language requested 
by the Maritime Commission itself, 
They say it will serve a very useful pur- 
pose, and I am advised that without this 
it would really be a subsidy for the Club 
Thirteen in that they are seeking to put 
upon the Government the least profit- 
able business while they maintain the 
profitable business. I just say that to 
point out to the gentleman what is in- 
volved. If the gentleman wants to strike 
it out on a point of order we must ad- 
mit that the point of order is good, be- 
cause it does constitute legislation, but 
it is legislation submitted by the Mari- 
time Commission itself which was con- 
sidered point by point by the committee. 

Mr. HALE. My point is that if we 
are to legislate at the instance of the 
Maritime Administration—and I do not 
think the Maritime Commission is neces- 
sarily right—then we ought to legislate 
in a more considered and deliberate way 
than we can in an appropriation bill. 

I am frank to say that I do not under- 
stand what the effect of these legislative 
provisions will be. The effect might be 
salutary but it does not seem to me that 
an appropriation bill is the way to get at 
the problem. I am perfectly willing to 
do anything that is in the interest of or- 
derly procedure to straighten this ques- 
tions out. I am not trying to be tech- 
nical. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. THOMAS. The gentleman from 
California, myself, and the other mem- 
bers of the committee will attempt to 
answer any question the gentleman 
wants to ask about it. We think we have 
some knowledge on this matter and if 
we cannot answer the gentleman’s ques- 
tion we will be frank with him and tell 
* do not know. 

Mr. HALE. I will be glad to sit down 
with the gentleman from Texas and the 
gentleman from California with a view 
to working out the matter, but I do not 
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want the Recorp to show that the point 
of order is waived, if the point of order 
can be withheld in some way. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Would it be in order 
to ask unanimous consent that the point 
of order of the gentleman from Maine 
be held in suspense for a designated 
period and that the reading of the bill 
continue until a conference can be held 
so that we may indicate why the lan- 
guage is in the bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman may 
reserve a point of order if he so de- 
sires. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. My inquiry is, Would 
the gentleman lose his right under the 
point of order if the reading of the bill 
continued in the interval? I ask unani- 
mous consent that he do not lose that 
right. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
this section will be passed over and re- 
turned to when we finish. 

Mr. HART. Mr. Chairman, I object 
to that at this time. May I ask the 
gentleman from Maine against what pro- 
visions exactly in the bill does his point 
of order lie? 

Mr. HALE. I made the point of order 
to the two paragraphs which begin on 
page 14, line 12, through to the end of 
page 16. 

Mr. HART. Against all of the re- 
mainder of the section? 

Mr. HALE. Yes. 

Mr. HART. May I ask the gentleman 
from Texas with specific reference to 
the words on page 15, line 16, “or any 
other”? 

Mr. THOMAS. I may say to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey that the words 
“or any other” are merely a catch-all 
limitation that if funds are subsequent- 
ly appropriated or now in existence by 
which they can be spent for this pur- 
pose—— 

Mr. HART. I would like to invite the 
gentleman's attention also to the words 
“any other law” page 16, line 20, then I 
would like to ask the gentleman whether 
those specific phrases to which I have re- 
ferred constitute language approved by 
the Federal Maritime Board? 

Mr. THOMAS. I may say to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey that every word 
of this language was written by the Fed- 
eral Maritime Board, submitted to the 
committee and adopted by the commit- 
tee. 

Mr. HART. I withdraw my objection. 

Mr. HALE. That legislation would 
normally come before the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. TABER., If the whole of the lan- 
guage from line 14, page 14, to the end of 
page 16 is passed over, it would all be 
considered en bloc and be open to points 
of order and amendment? 

a CHAIRMAN. By unanimous con- 
sent, 
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Mr. TABER. If the unanimous-con- 
sent request is agreed to, 

The CHAIRMAN. By unanimous con- 
sent. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

CORPS OF ENGINEERS 
NIAGARA POWER DEVELOPMENT 

For engineering and economic investiga- 
tions, pending authorization for construc- 
tion, of projects for development and utiliza- 
tion for power purposes of the waters of the 
Niagara River, allocated to the United States 
under the treaty between the United States 
of America and Canada signed February 27, 
1950, and ratified by the United States Sen- 
ete on August 9, 1950, to remain available 
until expended, $450,000. 


Mr. FENTON. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Chairman, I raise 
a point of order to the language appear- 
ing on page 17, lines 9 to 18, inclusive, as 
an appropriation not authorized by law. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does any member 
of the committee wish to be heard? 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 


for recognition. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan is recognized. 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
quote from Cannon's Precedents. 

Section 1142 reads as follows: 

A treaty providing for mutual reports by 
contracting nations to an international 
bureau was held to sanction appropriations 
for the bureau’s maintenance although no 
treaty had been entered into providing for 
establishment of the bureau. 


Section 1138 reads: 

A treaty establishing an international in- 
stitute authorizes an appropriation in a gen- 
eral appropriation bill for sending delegates 
to the institute. 


In the specific treaty I quote from 
article 7: 

The United States of America and Canada 
shall each designate a representative who, 
acting jointly, shall ascertain and determine 
the amounts of water available for the pur- 
poses of this treaty, and shall record the 
same, and shall also record the amounts of 
water used for power diversions, 


In order for these representatives of 
the two governments to carry on and to 
ascertain the possibilities of the use of 
this water it is necessary to have a pre- 
liminary survey. It does not seem possi- 
ble to effect a division of the waters with- 
out such a survey. It deals with the 
topographical condition and the strata 
of the earth in the vicinity, the rock for- 
mations, changes in hydraulics, and 
such, and for that reason I feel that this 
is within the scope of consideration at 
this time, and the point of order should 
not lie. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman has quoted from the treaty, 
article 7. May I suggest to the Chair- 
man that when that matter was pre- 
sented to the Senate for ratification and 
the Senate ratified the treaty, it did so 
with the following reservation which the 
. gentleman from Michigan did not read, 
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-I quote the reservation. It goes on to 


say: 

That whereas the Senate of the United 
States of America by their resolution of 
August 9, 1950, two-thirds of the Senators 
present concurring therein, did advise and 
consent to the ratification of the said treaty 
with the following reservation: 

“The United States on its part expressly 
reserves the right to provide by act of Con- 
gress for redevelopment, for the public use 
and benefit, of the United States share of 
the waters of the Niagara River made avail- 
able by the provisions of the treaty, and no 
project for redevelopment of the United 
States share of such waters shall be under- 
taken until it be specifically authorized by 
act of Congress.” 


Subsequently that was ratified and ac- 
cepted by Canada. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man press his point of order? 

Mr. FENTON. I certainly do, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready 
to rule. 

The point of order has been made that 
the item appearing on page 17, lines 9 
to 18, inclusive, for Niagara power de- 
velopment is not authorized by law. It 
will be noted that the language of the 
proposed appropriation provides for in- 
vestigations pending authorizations for 
construction of projects for power pur- 
poses of the waters of the Niagara River 
allocated to the United States under the 
treaty between the United States of 
America and Canada signed February 27, 
1950, and ratified by the United States 
Senate on August 9, 1950. 

The Chair has examined a copy of the 
treaty and finds that the treaty provides 
in some detail for distribution of the 
water which flows over the Niagara Falls 
between the United States and Canada 
and then in article 7 provides: 

The United States of America and Canada 
shall each designate a representative, who, 
acting jointly, shall ascertain and determine 
the amounts of water available for the pur- 
poses of this treaty, and shall record the 
same, and shall also record the amounts of 
water for power diversions. 


It has long been settled that a duly 
ratified treaty to which the United States 
is party constitutes authority of law for 
appropriations. And it has also been 
settled by decisions of the Chair that the 
treaty need not specifically authorize 
specific appropriations, It is necessary 
only that the proposed appropriations be 
directly necessary to enable the United 
States to carry out the obligations it has 
assumed under the treaty. For example, 
in volume 7 of Cannon’s Precedents, sec- 
tion 1138, a decision is recorded holding 
that where the United States has entered 
into a treaty establishing an interna- 
tional institute it is in order to appro- 
priate the necessary funds to send dele- 
gates to the institute. It was further 
held in section 1142, volume 7, Cannon’s 
Precedents, that a treaty providing for 
mutual reports by contracting parties to 
an international bureau was held to 
sanction appropriations for the bureau’s 
maintenance although no treaty had 
been entered into providing for the 
establishment of the bureau itself. 
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It seems clear, therefore, that the pro- 
posed appropriation is entirely within 
the purview of the treaty, as its only 
purpose is to provide the necessary funds 
for the United States to pay the expenses 
of the duly authorized representative of 
the United States acting under article 7 
of the treaty. 

The Chair, therefore, overrules the 
point of order, 

Mr. TABER. Will the Chair permit 
me to make a little observation in that 
connection? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
hear the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. TABER. Under that provision 
under which the treaty authorizes action 


to be taken, on page 5 in this bill we have 


provided for $36,500 for the operations 
of this treaty within the range of the 
treaty. This power proposition is an 
entirely different thing, and beyond it. 
It seems to me we are going far afield 
in connection with the operation of a 
treaty and going into something that has 
never heretofore been allowed. I just 
wish to have that in front of the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman 
will refer to line 11 on page 17 he will 
find that it reads: 

For engineering and economic investiga- 
tions, pending authorization for construc- 
tion, of projects for development and utiliza- 
tion— 


The Chair has ruled. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

May I point out, Mr. Chairman, that 
we have already in this very same bill 
done just exactly as the Chair indicated 
when he overruled my point of order. 
On page 5 of the present bill, under De- 
partment of State, the Chair will find 
we allow $36,500 for the very purposes 
the Chair has indicated. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, it 
seems to me this ruling of the Chairman 
is very important. My inquiry is whether 
the Chairman, in making the ruling 
which he has, has intended to take cog- 
nizance of the reservation made by the 
other body in its ratification of the 
treaty. 

In other words, as I view it, the prec- 
edents to which the Chairman has re- 
ferred have to do only with cases where 
a treaty has been ratified, which we all 
recognize becomes the law of the land, 
None of them apply to the case where the 
other body in its ratification of the treaty 
has made an express reservation of the 
right to provide by act of Congress for 
redevelopment or anything else. 

In other words, none of the cases re- 
ferred to by the Chairman are parallel 
to the situation here presented since 
there is no similar language by the other 
body when the ratification of the treaty 
takes place. My inquiry, therefore, is, 
because this is I feel an important prec- 
edent, whether the Chairman intends, 
in making this ruling, to include in his 
decision a consideration of the language 


Chairman, a 
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employed by the other body in its ratifi- 
cation of the treaty. - 

The CHAIRMAN. In the brief time 
that the Chair has had to study this 
matter, the Chair has made a ruling on 
the question and the rule stands. 

So far as the reservation is concerned, 
it relates to construction of develop- 
mental works and, since the language 
included in the bill relating only to pre- 
liminary investigations could not under 
any circumstance be considered as au- 
thorizing construction, the Chair must 
hold that the reservation does not affect 
the situation. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Davis of Wis- 
consin: On page 17, line 18, after “$450,000”, 
strike out the period and substitute a comma 
therefor, and insert “to be derived by trans- 
fer from the appropriation Flood control, 
general.” 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. The pur- 
pose of this amendment is twofold. 
First of all it would reestablish what 
was a unanimous decision of the subcom- 
mittee which held hearings, and sec- 
ondly, it would reaffirm that decision by 
providing that this money should be de- 
rived by transfer from flood control, 
general, instead of through new funds. 
That was the way it was requested by 
the Corps of Engineers when the re- 
quest was brought to us. They did not 
ask for any new money. They asked to 
have it by transfer. The subcommittee 
approved of that. Then on Friday, the 
full committee, after some discussion 
but without any record vote, decided to 
make it new money instead. Frankly, 
I was not in attendance at the meeting 
when that was done. Perhaps some may 
think it comes with poor grace from 
one who was not there to then attack 
what appeared to be the majority view- 
point of the full committee. But where 
you do have first of all a matter of 
spending new money or transferring it 
from old money involved, and where you 
do have a unanimous recommendation 
of the subcommittee involved, I do be- 
lieve it is proper for me to raise that 
issue here on the floor. 

I think it should be made clear there 
are two parts to this Niagara project 
as included in the bill before us. One 
of them is remedial and I think in that 
respect there is no question but that 
that could be done under the treaty. 

I think, on the other hand, there js 
a very definite question, as the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania pointed out, as 
to whether this survey for power devel- 
opment can be done without the specific 
authorization of the Congress. But since 
that issue has been decided, and we are 
not entitled to further discuss that to- 
day, the issue now becomes: Shall we 
take it out of previously authorized 
money, as was requested, and as the 
Subcommittee said unanimously that it 
should be done, or should it be taken 
out of a new appropriation? 

I think it should be made clear also 
that this is not a door-opening propo- 
sition. First of all, the report says that 
“it is to be understood by the Corps of 
Engineers that the approval of this item 
does not commit the Congress to the ap- 
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proval of subsequent requests for appro- | 
priations for plans, surveys, or construc- 
tion of this project.” 

That was put in in view of the fact 
that in the request for the fiscal year 
1952, now before the subcommittee, there 
is $2,000,000 for furtherance of this proj- 
ect. The gentleman from Michigan who 
was in charge of the hearings the day 
they were held, and held very fairly, 
agreed with the members of the sub- 
committee that we would wait and see 
what happened as a result of this $450,- 
000 appropriation after they had gone 
out and looked over the drilling and so 
on before we took any further action 
on it, So I think perhaps that makes 
this a completely justifiable project that 
would not commit us to the spending of 
huge sums of money in the future, which 
is always the danger in initial appro- 
priations of this kind. 

The reason, as I understand it, why 
the full committee decided to take it 
from new money was because of some 
concern over the fact that existing flood- 
control projects would be curtailed if this 
money were transferred. Thatis not the 
case. Under the Thomas-Taber amend- 
ment, section 1214 of last year’s appro- 
priation act, the President was directed 
to cut down $550,000,000. He did more 
than that. Part of that excess over the 
amount he was ordered to cut by the 
Congress came in this particular field of 
flood control generally. So at the pres- 
ent time there is an amount of frozen 
funds in excess of what the Congress 
ordered the President to do. It is from 
that money that would now be released 
under this legislation that this project 
in the Niagara River would be initiated, 
but it would not affect any single or iden- 
tifiable flood-control project now in ex- 
istence or in progress throughout any 
part of the United States. 

I think those of you who feel they are 
going to take the money from projects 
already appropriated for, and going to 
open the door to huge expenditures in 
the future, can rest assured that that is 
not the case and that the subcommit- 
tee did examine that construction quite 
carefully at the time of the hearings. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Davis] 
has expired. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment close in 5 minutes, and 
that I be recognized. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, I object, 
I am a member of the committee and I 
would like to speak for 5 minutes. 

Mr. RABAUT. I modify the request, 
Mr. Chairman, to ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate on this amendment 
close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, this is 
six of one and a half-dozen of another. 

In the first place, in the conference 
report on the omnibus appropriation bill 
last year there were amendments by the 
House and amendments by the Senate 
under consideration to make the final 
cut. I was chairman of the central com- 
mittee, and we finally agreed on a com- 
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promise, That compromise cut was that 
the Bureau of the Budget be directed 
to cut at least $550,000,000 from the bill. 
When the Bureau of the Budget finally 
got through with its work it concluded 
with a eut of some $580,000,000. The 
language “at least” in the amendment 
gave flexibility to the fund between 
$550,000,000 and $580,000,000 to the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. It was from this 
flexible fund that they sought to take 
this money. We tried so to explain it to 
the full Committee on Appropriations, 
but the Committee on Appropriations 
finally made a decision that we would 
not disturb that fund and that they 
would give new money for the project. I 
do not think there was one dissenting 
vote. They just accepted the idea of 
the change. 

Now, the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Davis] has confessed himself that 
he was not there. So it is a matter of 
his opinion on this as against the full 
committee. I am willing to admit with 
the gentleman that I favored this as it 
was originally brought in by the Corps of 
Engineers, but when there was objection 
before the full committee they thought 
it would be better to place new funds, 
and leave frozen the same amount of 
money in the Bureau of the Budget, I 
agreed. So, as I said in the beginning, 
it is six of one and a half-dozen of an- 
other. It does not make any difference 
to me what way it is done, but the full 
committee decided to appropriate new 
funds, 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RABAUT, I yield. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I have the 
greatest respect for the gentleman from 
Michigan and I appreciate the very fair 
way in which this matter and other mat- 
ters we have had in our subcommittee 
have been handled by him, but I cannot 
quite agree with the gentleman when he 
says that it is my opinion against the 
whole committee. Actually what my 
amendment does is to attempt to sub- 
stantiate the unanimous opinion of the 
Army engineers, the Bureau of the 
Budget, and the subcommittee which 
held the hearings on the item, 

Mr. RABAUT, The gentleman knows 
that the Army engineers present the 
proposition, but Congress decides the 
manner in which it is to be handled, 
and the subcommittee did decide to go 
along their way. But the subcommit- 
tee is only one of the children of the 
full Committee on Appropriations, and 
when the full Committee on Appropria- 
tions decides to do it another way I 
agreed. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for two additional minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair cannot 
entertain such a request, because time 
has been limited on this amendment. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr, 
Forp] is recognized. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, you will 
find from the House report that under 
this title there is the only plus sign 
before the figures in the right-hand cole 
umn of the subcommittee report. Ex- 
cept for changes made by the full Com- 
mittee on Appropriations on this para- 
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graph there would have been no plus 
signs. I do not know what designation 
we would have used, but at least we 
would not have increased the funds. 

Here is what happened in the full 
committee. It was a rather confusing 
parliamentary situation, and I think the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Rasaut] 
will agree that it was. Some discussion 
did come up in the full committee as 
to whether or not the allowance of this 
transfer item would have taken away 
funds from any flood-control project or 
planning. The members of the subcom- 
mittee tried to point out that in actu- 
ality it would not hurt any flood-control 
project or planning. Apparently we 
were not successful, and an amendment 
was offered by the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. WHITTEN] which finally 
prevailed. That amendment resulted in 
the increase as shown on page 1 of the 
committee report. At the same time an 
amendment was offered by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Fenton] 
to strike the entire paragraph from the 
bill. Actually I was not entirely clear as 
to what the parliamentary situation was 
in the full committee, and as a result I 
asked the chairman of the full com- 
mittee to clarify it. While this confus- 
ing parliamentary situation prevailed we 
had two quick votes. I am not con- 
demning anybody but I do say that the 
situation was completely confusing, 
There was approval given to the Whit- 
ten amendment, but I wish to correct 
the gentleman from Michigan, there 
were some votes in opposition to the 
Whitten amendment. I voted against 
it myself because I did not want to go 
on record as increasing any item in this 
bill. It was a voice vote and perhaps 
in the confusion one could not hear what 
was being done. I emphasize, however, 
there were some votes in opposition to 
the Whitten amendment. I repeat I 
voted against it myself. 

I intend to support the Davis amend- 
ment and if the Davis amendment does 
not prevail I intend to support any 
amendment which will strike this para- 
graph from the bill. We of the sub- 
committee felt that this transfer of 
$450,000 could honestly be approved. As 
a transfer item, it would not increase 
the appropriations, and it would not in 
any way harm flood control projects or 
planning. I cannot support an increase 
in appropriations so will support an ef- 
fort to strike the paragraph if the Davis 
amendment fails. 

At the time we on the subcommittee 
got the justifications in the first instance 
I immediately wondered whether there 
would not be a sound point of order 
against this item. It so happens that 
I served on the Committee on Public 
Works during the Eighty-first Congress. 
In the Eighty-first Congress legislation 
was introduced by the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. RoosevettT] and in the 
other body by the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Lenman] authorizing the Niagara 
River power development. Hearings 
were held but no action was taken on 
the legislation. Now we come to this 
point in the consideration of the present 
bill and find we may appropriate $450,000 
= fz project that is not yet authorized 

y law. 
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With due deference to the Chair and 
the recent ruling, I do not think it can 
be justified. I think the paragraph 
should have been stricken on the point 
of order. However, I will go along with 
it as long as it is a transfer item and 
not a new appropriation. I am very 
much in favor of the Davis amendment 
which returns this paragraph to the 
form in which it was submitted to us 
by the President and submitted to us by 
the Army Corps of Engineers. The Davis 
amendment is the language which was 
approved by our subcommittee. I sin- 
cerely hope we will return to the lan- 
guage which met the approval initially 
of those I have mentioned, including the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. RABAUT], 
the gentleman from Wisconsin IMr. 
Davis], myself, and the other Members 
who were sitting on that subcommittee. 
As I indicated before it was submitted 
to us in that form by the President and 
by the Army Corps of Engineers. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. RABAUT. As I said in my re- 
marks, it is six of one and half a dozen 
of the other. The only reason I am 
speaking for it and the manner in which 
it is presented to the House is on in- 
structions from the full committee, 
That is the position I find myself in. 

Mr. FORD. The gentleman from 
Michigan, because of the action of the 
full committee, is put into a position not 
of his own making. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has ex- 
pired. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Davis]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Davis of Wis- 
consin) there were—ayes 64, noes 14, 

So the amendment was agreed to, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

FEDERAL CIVIL DEFENSE. ADMINISTRATION 

OPERATIONS 

For necessary expenses, not otherwise pro- 
vided for, in carrying out the provisions of 
the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950 (Pub- 
lic Law 920, 81st Cong.), including purchase 
(not to exceed five) and hire of passenger 
motor vehicles; services as authorized by 
section 15 of the act of August 2, 1946 (5 
U. S. C. 55a); reimbursement of the Civil 
Service Commission for full field investiga- 
tions of employees occupying positions of 
critical importance from the standpoint of 
national security; and expenses of attendance 
at meetings concerned with civil defense 
functions; $1,750,000: Provided, That $110,000 
shall be available for providing civil defense 
communications systems pursuant to sub- 
section (c) of section 201 of said act. 


Mr. McKINNON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word, and ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McKINNON. Mr. Chairman, I am 
sure that everyone in the House wants 
to achieve economy, and we are here for 
that purpose, but I am amazed at the 
way we are trying to achieve economy at 
the expense of civil defense. I think we 


are being penny-wise and pound-foolish | 
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in this instance, because we are gambling, 
for the sake of a few dollars, with the 
lives and the production facilities of our 
whole war economy. It must be obvious 
to anyone who has studied the problem 
of national security that unless our home 
front and its war-production facilities 
are adequately guarded by civil defense 
we can lose a war overnight, despite what 
our military services may be able to do 
in retaliation against an enemy. 

On January 2 we passed the Civil De- 
fense Act, which provided as a policy 
that— 

The Federal Government shall provide nec- 
essary coordination and guidance; shall be 
responsible for the operations of the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration as set forth in 
this act; and shall provide necessary assist- 
ance as hereinafter authorized. 


The role of civil defense is to prepare 
the civil population so that it can endure 
and resist all forms of hostile attack 
without confusion and loss of morale, and 
carry on the industrial war effort of the 
Nation without serious impairment. If 
these objectives are obtained, no oppo- 
nent can win a decisive victory by a direct 
assault against the civilian population 
alone. On the other hand, if civil de- 
fense fails, the chances for the Nation 
to survive a full-scale assault is doubtful. 

Now, I would like to point out in the 
appropriation that our committee is rec- 
ommending what a terrific cut has been 
made in our civil defense activities. The 
Civil Defense Authority came before the 
Committee on Appropriations and re- 
quested a program for fire-fighting serv- 
ice of $6,840,000 to match State funds of 
alike amount. That was to procure fire- 
fighting equipment, hose, and other 
things to put a fire out in case an area 
was hit by bomb attack. Our committee 
appropriated exactly nothing for this 
contingency. Under warden service, civil 


defense requested 200,000 hand extin- 


guishers at a sum of $2,733,000. Our 
committee has appropriated exactly 
nothing for that contingency. For engi- 
neering service, to provide for water pipe 
and chemical plants to operate in 
stricken areas after a bomb attack, in 
order to provide pure emergency water, 
civil defense requested $11,330,000, and 
the committee appropriated exactly 
nothing. For conversion of 20,000 trucks 
and vehicles into emergency ambulances, 
a request was made for $1,500,000, and 
the committee appropriated exactly 
nothing. On rescue service, to clear peo- 
ple from debris and fallen buildings and 
to dynamite wrecked buildings after a 
bomb attack, the request was for $500,000, 
and we have appropriated exactly noth- 

g. 

We need warning and communication 
systems, to intercept air attacks or sub- 
marine attacks that may come upon our 
country. While we have a radar screen 
set up by the Air Force, we need some 
sort of relay system to transmit the 


» warnings to attack areas so they can pre- 


pare for a bombing raid. The military 
is not equipped to perform this service. 
It is strictly civilian defense. Adequate 
warning can save millions of lives. 

A request was made for $5,788,000 for 
this purpose. Yet the committee re- 
ports an unworkable sum of $110,000. 
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You can imagine what you can set up 
in the way of a national air-raid alarm 
system for $110,000. This is extrava- 
gance; not economy. 

Another appalling lack of foresight or 
understanding is for medical services 
such as organizational equipment, stock- 
piling of essential materials, and oper- 
ating costs. A request was made for 
some $75,638,000. Our committee has 
appropriated exactly nothing. 

On welfare service, providing cots and 
blankets for stricken people in areas 
that are bombed, a request was made for 
$15,426,000, and exactly nothing was ap- 
propriated by the committee. 

For training and education, $787,000 
was asked for and surprisingly enough 
$890,000 was appropriated. That is fine, 
but what good are trained volunteers if 
they have no medical supplies, no fire- 
fighting equipment, no ambulances, and 
no water supply? 

For research and development to im- 
prove medication and communication 
equipment, a request was made for $3,- 
875,000. Again, not a cent was provided. 

We come down to shelters and pro- 
tective facilities. The civil-defense 
authorities have admitted that bomb 
shelters are not a very practical means 
of providing for civil defense. In fact 
civil-defense authorities testified that 
that item should be cut down. Yet this 
is the largest single appropriation, save 
one. 

We come down to the procurement 
fund, a revolving fund in order to buy 
supplies to furnish to the States, who 
later repay the Federal organization. 
Twenty-five million dollars was asked 
for and $5,000,000 was actually granted, 

But the pay-off comes in the emer- 
gency fund. Mind you, the committee 
has refused to appropriate anything for 
fire-fighting service, for warden service, 
for engineering service, for transporta- 
tion service, or for a warning and com- 
munications system, except for $110,000. 
But the committee created an emergency 
fund for postwar attack. Once we are 
down on our knees, without medical 
supplies, without ambulances and fire- 
fighting equipment, without any tools 
for reconstruction we then have an 
emergency fund of $100,000,000. 

I do not know what a stricken area 
is going to do with the money by that 
time, unless you use the greenbacks as 
bandages. Then it is too late to set up 
a protective system or to do anything 
worth while about taking care of these 
stricken people or reducing the chaos or 
confusion that comes from an atomic 
attack. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKINNON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I want to compli- 
ment the gentleman on the very plain 
and forceful presentation he is making 
at this time. The gentleman is exactly 
right. We should do nothing to curtail 
these funds that are appropriated for 
civil defense. Anyone that has visited 
the bombed cities of Europe and Japan, 
incidentally, will know the terrific havoc 
that war causes and will know that in 
the last analysis you have to depend 
upon the civilian population. In order 
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to take care of the civilian population, 
you cannot depend upon the military, 
because they are busy doing something 
else. 8 

I want to point out a couple of sen- 
tences on page 36 of the committee 
report. One is: 

At the present time there exists a wholly 
adequate and efficient civilian attack warn- 
ing system in the Air Force, and the com- 
mittee can see no need for the civil defense 
personnel to take over this work. 


That just simply is not true. We do 
not have an adequate civil defense warn- 
ing system in the Air Force. It is totally 
inadequate, and anyone who has studied 
it knows it. In the following paragraph 
it says: 

The committee recommends that an effec. 
tive radar system be set up. 


You can set up a radar system, but the 
radar system cannot be effective because 
planes can come in at low altitudes and 
will not show up on the radar screens. 
Therefore, the gentleman is making a 
very important speech at this time, and 
I commend him for it and hope the com- 
mittee will listen very carefully to his 
further remarks. 

Mr. McKINNON. I thank the gentle- 
man. I might add that all the coast 
cities are very susceptible to atomic at- 
tack by submarine. There is no defense 
against that. It is up to us to begin to 
give some thought and make some prepa- 
ration as to what we are going to do in 
defense, not only of our lives but also 
in furtherance of the war effort which 
cannot be prosecuted if an atomic attack 
destroys the morale and productive 
facilities of our country. 

In this committee report, on page 36 
the committee has pointed out that it 
has not seen fit to grant civilian defense 
any great amount of money for the sim- 
ple reason that the plan is nebulous in 
nature, and that, besides, the money will 
not be spent in 1951, and therefore 
should not be appropriated in 1951. 
Anyone knows that the money we are 
authorizing on the war effort, the $42,- 
000,000,000 provided for bombers and 
tanks and many other weapons of war, 
is not going to be spent in 1951. We all 
understand that thoroughly, and yet we 
wisely vote the funds to strengthen the 
war effort as fast as our factories can 
turn out the weapons. But instead of 
recognizing the similarity between mili- 
tary effort and civilian defense, the com- 
mittee hid its head in the sand and says 
that because we cannot get everything 
done in civil defense by the end of this 
calendar year, then nothing should be 
done. This is nonsense of the first 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise at this time to 
ask the chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations a question. 

It has been my understanding that 
Federal funds would be available on a 
50-50 basis to match State appropria- 
tions for civil defense in certain cate- 
gories, particularly for the stockpiling of 
medical supplies, fire-fighting equip- 
ment, und other such items. 
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During the month of February, it is 
my understanding that the Connecticut 
General Assembly appropriated $300,000 
for emergency medical supplies. It did 
so on the assumption that an additional 
$300,000 would be available from the 
Federal Government on a matching 
basis. 

This proper action by the State gov- 
ernment was taken in order to safeguard 
the lives and homes of the people and to 
protect against possible damage the Con- 
necticut defense industries from which 
such vital contribution to the defense 
effort is properly expected. 

I rise to ask this question, If the State 
of Connecticut, subsequent to the enact- 
ment of the Federal Civil Defense Act 
obligated this $300,000 prior to the en- 
actment of a Federal appropriation for 
this purpose, would the additional $300,- 
000 be made available from Federal 
funds? 

If not, I hope proper legislative action 
may be taken so that those States which 
were quick to recognize and act prompt- 
ly in the interest of civil defense will not 
be discriminated against. 

Mr. WHITTEN. This matter has been 
taken up with the Civil Defense Admin- 
istration, Their reply in part is as 
follows: 


Various arguments have been presented to 
justify or decline applications for contribu- 
tions for the purpose of reimbursing the 
States for past expenditures. The act does 
not specifically authorize such reimburse- 
ment, although it refers to “programs or 
projects approved by the Administrator” 
which seems to imply that the programs or 
projects look to future activities rather than 
to past expenditures. The General Account- 
ing Office has ruled in at least one other sit- 
uation that financial contributions cannot 
be made to cover expenditures or obligations 
incurred prior to the date funds are appro- 
priated for the particular purpose. (Comp- 
troller General Decision No. A-71315, Febru- 
ary 28, 1936.) However, this precedent is not 
controlling and the legislative history of the 
act is not conclusive on the point. 

In justification of the retroactive finan- 
cial contributions it can be said that since 
the act is silent on the point, there can be 
no prohibition against such contributions 
and the Administrator is free to act, Fur- 
ther, the refusal to approve penalizes the 
more alert and progressive States and will 
generally discourage civil defense activities. 
It has been said that previous advice to the 
States to prepare for civil defense implied, 
at least, a willingness to aid the States finan- 
cially for civil defense expenditures. Such 
advice has been issued to the States from 
time to time since the Hopley report issued 
in October 1948 by the Department of De- 
fense. 

It is our view now that contributions 
should not be authorized by the Adminis- 
trator for the purpose of reimbursing States 
on a retroactive basis for civil defense ex- 
penditures for the following reasons: 

(1) One of the strong presumptions in our 
jurisprudence is that statutes operate pro- 
spectively only. The presumption is not 
conclusive, but statutes will not be con- 
strued as operating retroactively unless such 
construction is required by clear, strong, and 
imperative language or by necessary impli- 
cation. Indeed, such language as there is 
looks the other way. The Administrator is 
to make no contributions except on the basis 
of plans and programs approved by him, and 
in order to assure compliance with his plans 
and programs he may impose such reasonable 
conditions as he chooses upon the making of 
contributions. Where an expenditure is al- 
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ready made it is obvious that, unless it fits 
100 percent into the Administrator’s plans 
and programs, nothing can be done to make 
it do so. 


Now, that seems to be the opinion of 
the Civil Defense Administrator. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. In view of that 
answer, I hope that proper legislative 
action can be taken so that those States 
which were quick to recognize and to 
act promptly in the interest of civil de- 
fense will not be unnecessarily penalized. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the 
gentleman from Connecticut has expired. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, we are 
here asked for a $1,750,000 hand-out to 
the Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion. Part of the money could be used 
for so-called meetings, extravaganzas 
such as the one planned at the Statler 
Hotel, in Washington, on May 7 and 8, 
as announced by Administrator Caldwell 
on April 5, whereby about 1,000 civil- 
defense officials and governors are being 
called in for pep talks, reportedly to 
include one by President Truman. 

It might interest the Members to know 
that while this agency is asking us for 
automobiles and money for so-called 
meetings to beat the civil-defense drums 
that same agency recently played a most 
unsavory part in practically strangling 
the civil-defense program of Waterloo, 
Iowa. 

Perhaps Waterloo is not the only vic- 
tim of the propaganda and lip service in- 
dulged in by the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration. If the experience of 
Waterloo is typical, we had better delete 
the additional civil-defense appropria- 
tion in this bill and proceed to order the 
liquidation of the agency. 

The sell-out of the Waterloo program 
is detailed in the following letter that I 
wrote to Administrator Caldwell on April 
7, and to which I have had no written 


reply thus far: 
APRIL 7, 1951. 
Mr. MILLARD F. CALDWELL, Jr., 
Administrator, Federal Civil Defense 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CALDWELL: In view of a recent 
run-around accorded the city of Waterloo, 
Iowa, in which your agency played a part, 
I read with interest and amazement a state- 
ment attributed to you by the Washington 
Evening Star of April 5, 1951. 

According to that newspaper, you asserted, 
in announcing a meeting of more than 1,000 
civil-defense directors and governors to be 
held at the Statler Hotel in Washington on 
May 7 and 8: 

“The most immediate enemy of the Ameri- 
can public is apathy toward its own danger.” 

A recitation of the following facts will 
demonstrate, I believe, that you placed the 
shoe on the wrong foot; that certain mobili- 
zation agencies in the National Capital, in- 
cluding your own, are guilty of apathy in- 
stead of the American public, at least as far 
as Waterloo is concerned. 

Timt city, one of the largest in the Mid- 
west in terms of industrial production, went 
to the considerable trouble, in good faith, to 
raise $35,000 to put into effect a civil-defense 
program to protect its citizens and factories, 
including those engaged in defense produc- 
tion, and placed orders for the n 
equipment. In addition, private industry in 
Waterloo is providing and paying the ex- 
penses of more than 100 individuals to be 
trained by the city fire department to handle 
the equipment. Here is one civil-defense 
program that is not costing the Federal Gov- 
ernment a single dime. 
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A main factor in any civil-defense pro- 
gram is, of course, fire-fighting apparatus, 
but apparently that obvious fact is not 
known to the mobilizers in Washington, 
D. C. 

On January 15, 1951, the city of Waterloo 
placed an order with the Construction Ma- 
chinery Co., Waterloo, for 10 trailer-mounted 
fire pumpers, single stage, model M-4 cen- 
trifugal fire pumps, powered with electric 
starting 6-cylinder Chrysler, model ind-7 
engine, capacity 500 gallons per minute at 
120 pounds. 

The above-named company, however, was 
unable to complete the order due to a lack 
of necessary materials. A priority was 
needed. 

Therefore, on March 14, 1951, Lawrence A, 
Touchae, mayor of Waterloo, addressed a let- 
ter to the Industry Operations Bureau of 
the National Production Authority request- 
ing the priority, and sent me a carbon copy 
of his communication which I received on 
March 16. 

I immediately wrote to Horace B. McCoy, 
chief of the Industry Operations Bureau, 
urging him to expedite the mayor's request. 

Almost daily thereafter, beginning on 
March 19, my office telephoned Mr. McCoy’s 
Office in an effort to ascertain what was being 
done with respect to Mayor Touchae’s re- 
quest. For days, however, the Bureau was 
unable even to locate either the mayor's 
letter or my letter, as I so informed Mr. 
Touchae on March 21. 

Finally, on March 28, when I was in Iowa 
during the brief Easter recess of Congress, 
a Mrs. Armour in Mr. McCoy’s office tele- 
phoned my assistant, Carl Roth, that the 
NPA Machinery Division was, that day, issu- 
ing the priority and asserted the mayor could 
be notified to that effect. It was stated that 
due to processing procedure, several days 
would elapse before the priority would be in 
the mayor’s hands for transmittal to the 
company. 

More daily telephone calls were made by 
my office to follow the so-called processing 
procedure from one office and bureau to 
another. 

At last, on April 5, Mr. Roth was advised 
by James W. Anderson of the NPA Machinery 
Division that Mayor Touchae’s request had 
been denied following a meeting of the 
minds of NPA and the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration which you command; that 
your agency reportedly wouldn’t recommend 
a priority and so NPA turned it down, notify- 
ing Mayor Touchae by letter on April 3 or 4. 

Thus, in the space of a week, my office 
was informed first, that the priority had been 
granted, and then that it had been denied. 

More telephone calls resulted. A Mr, 
Odom, assistant to the head of the Fire 
Equipment Division of your agency, asserted 
that NPA had asked your agency to make 
the final decision, but that your agency did 
not do so, believing it was NPA’s responsi- 
bility. 

A Mrs. Lawrence, in Mr. McCoy’s office, ad- 
mitted that a grievous error was made in 
notifying my assistant in the first place that 
the priority was being issued. 

From the various conversations I was left 
with the impression that there is no fixed 
policy with regard to priorities for equipment 
of this nature; that the subject is only 
under study. 

Strangely, it was suggested that Mayor 
Touchae appeal his case, making it stronger, 
although nobody would make any promises 
that it would do any good. In my opinion, 
Mr. Touchae has already stated his case ade- 
quately, even to the extent of providing af- 
fidavits of approval from Mr. Rodney Q. 
Selby, Iowa Civil Defense Director, and Mr. 
George Heath, Civil Defense Director for 
Black Hawk County, in which Waterloo is 
located. 

Judging from your statement reported in 
the Star, you and others are beating the 
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drums for civil defense louder than ever. 
calling in 1,000 or more citizens from all 
over the country for pep talks, reportedly to 
include one from President Truman. 

But in view of Waterloo's experience, the 
logical question is, What’s this civil defense 
business all about? Is it a crying need, as 
stated? 

Do we need it or not? If so, why don’t you 
permit States and municipalities to obtain 
the necessary equipment? 

If civil defense is nothing more than prop- 
aganda and lip service, as handed Waterloo, 
why don’t you frankly say so? This would 
enable Waterloo and other communities to 
save time, effort, and money in conjuring 
up a civil-defense program, and would make 
the proposed meeting at the Statler an un- 
necessary expense along with the continued 
operation of your agency and others sup- 
posedly connected with civil defense. 

Who's apathetic? 


Very truly yours, 
H. R. Gross. 


Mr. Chairman, I say that the time has 
come to stop the fumbling and bungling 
that has been all too apparent in the 
agencies that have been established to 
protect the welfare of the people. If the 
National Production Authority and Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administration are so 
snarled in red tape that they cannot 
function it is time the people who pay 
the bills be so advised. There is nothing 
to prevent the heads of these agencies 
from uttering a public outcry if they are 
not being permitted to function properly. 

If there is maladministration the pub- 
lic ought to know about that, too, and 
now. 

There can be no ignoring of the facts 
as I have recited them in the letter I 
have just read that on one hand the 
Government is screaming for civil-de- 
fense programs and on the other hand 
denying priorities, at least in the case of 
Waterloo, Iowa, which would make such 
a program possible. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the paragraph. 

Mr. Chairman, such of the statement 
just made as amounts to an attack on 
Millard Caldwell can best be answered 
by simply ignoring it. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, on yesterday I placed 
in the Recor a statement as to exactly 
what the action of the Appropriation 
Committee would mean to the civil de- 
fense program of this country. I am 
rathe> reluctant to disagree with a great 
committee such as the Committee on 
Appropriations; I have great respect for 
it and usually for the last 13 or more 
years I have followed their views after 
they have studied the problem and 
brought it to the floor of the House. But 
I believe today we have got to think about 
this thing in a more serious tone than 
we are thinking about it. I did not ask 
for the job of working out this civil 
defense program which I brought to the 
floor in December of 1950, and which 
passed this House with but one dissent- 
ing vote. We first began considering it 
in the Atomic Energy Committee because 
of information we have which cannot 
be brought to the floor of the House, 
Those of us who attended the committee 
meeting this morning are concerned. 
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The action that we are about to take 
today, in my opinion, will give us no civil 
defense program for this country. I am 
sure no one doubts the abiilty of Millard 
Caldwell and his able assistant, Mr. 
Wadsworth. I do not think two more 
able men could have been picked to ad- 
minister this program. Those of us who 
have served with Millard Caldwell in 
this House know his integrity, know his 
ability, and know about his ability to do 
a job; also we are well acquainted with 
Mr. Wadsworth, son of a gentleman who 
served in this House with distinction for 
years, a man for whom I have high 
esteem. 

Now, I do not come from a critical 
target area, so it does not involve me as 
it does you people in the cities of Chi- 
cago, New York, San Francisco, and 
other parts of the country. You are in 
critical target areas. If you want to 
take a chance, all right, good and well. 
I will not. I brought the legislation here, 
I brought it in good faith, and the House 
adopted it; so I think it is incumbent 
upon this body to see that Mr. Caldwell 
is not completely hamstrung in his ef- 
fort to carry out a necessary civil de- 
fense program in this country. In the 
proviso which the gentleman preceding 
me spoke about, involving $100,000,000, 
we, after careful study, wrote a legisla- 
tive proposal. We realized the danger 
in this legislation. We studied it for 2 
years and we put in all of the restrictions 
in the writing of a piece of legislation 
that we possibly could to protect this 
country as we protect our own interests 
so that it would not be something that 
the people would laugh at like they did 
during the last war. 

Section 301 is a trigger provision in 
the legislation and it cannot be put into 
operation until the bombs are dropped. 
It is practically martial law, and that 
is what you would have to have if you 
receive a bombing in this country. The 
proviso in this measure which gives them 
$100,000,000 will not permit the admin- 
istrator to touch a cent of it until the 
bombing is started. That is not good 
legislation. I am not going to offer an 
amendment because I do not like to offer 
amendments to appropriation bills. But 
I hope the committee will study this 
proviso. Of course, it will delay the pro- 
gram, the action we are taking today 
will delay the program regardless of 
what we do or say; so I am pointing out, 
I am warning the people who come from 
critical target areas to think this over 
in connection with the action you are 
taking today. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for two 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, I hesi- 
tate to take up the time of the House, 
but I feel I have studied this problem 
ard I am trying to report to the House 
the knowledge we have gained. I am 
not sure that the Kremlin is going to 
Start an all-out war, nobody is sure of 
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that, but it is a possibility. We know 
they have atomic weapons. They have 
also the conventional weapons. This is 
not something to scare anybody, it exists 
today whether you like it or whether 
you do not like it, and I feel I would be 
derelict in my duty if I did not say some- 
thing in the nature of a warning. If 
you do not want a civil-defense program, 
all right, let us junk it, let us get rid of 
it, but if we are going to have one let 
us put something back of it and do a 
decent job. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DURHAM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am from one of these 
target areas the gentleman speaks of. I 
would like to know if the delay to which 
the gentleman refers is fatal? I would 
like some assessment of the proposition 
from the gentleman. 

Mr. DURHAM. I would like to make 
a statement on that with the knowledge 
I have and with the knowledge that the 
committee members of the Atomic Ener- 
gy Committee have, but I will just re- 
frain from doing it. I do not want to 
scare the country. I do not feel that is 
necessary, but I do want them to be 
prepared when and if this thing comes, 

Mr. JAVITS. The gentleman feels he 
has performed his function when he 
warns us that we should give this early 
attention? 

Mr. DURHAM. That is what I am 
doing today. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DURHAM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. PRICE. The gentleman heard the 
remarks of the gentleman from Iowa, 
who preceded him on the floor, in which 
he criticized the Administrator of the 
civil-defense program for warning the 
country of a danger. Does not the gen- 
tleman agree that complacency is rapidly 
becoming a national evil, that if there 
is a public enemy No. 1 in the country 
today it is complacency? 

Mr. DURHAM, I thank the gentle- 
man very much. 

The status of the State civil-defense 
appropriation legislation, money which 
has already been appropriated this year, 
is $128,000,000 or more, that is, the States 
have taken this action, and made and 
pending legislative proposals is $202,- 
243,255. The States are acting, and I 
think it is incumbent on us to take some 
action that would assure them of a pro- 
gram that they can carry out. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DURHAM. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. CANFIELD. I think the gen- 
tleman will agree with me that there are 
two countries who are very realistic in 
their approach to this problem: One of 
them is Great Britain and the other 
is the Soviet Union. 

Mr. DURHAM. They never have 
abandoned the program since World 
War II. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

FEDERAL CONTRIBUTIONS 

For financial contributions to the States 

pursuant to subsection (i) of section 201 of 
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the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, 
$80,000,000, to remain available until June 
30. 1952: Provided, That of this amount 
$75,000,000 shall be available only for shel- 
ters and other protective facilities: Pro- 
vided further, That the Administrator shall 
not approve any programs or projects for 
such shelters and protective facilities which 
cannot be completed as usable units within 
the limit of the amount of this appropria- 
tion and the amounts to be made available 
by the States to match contributions here- 
under. 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the Appropriation 
Committee’s report on the third defi- 
ciency bill disallows $345,000 for the con- 
trol of the Engelmann spruce bark beetle 
epidemic in Colorado. The Committee 
also states that no further work should 
be done on this project. 

Discontinuance of this project will 
mean that practically all of the spruce 
timber in Colorado, Wyoming and New 
Mexico will be exposed to destruction 
from this extremely virulent insect epi- 
demic. Already about 4, 000,000,000 
board feet of spruce timber has been 
killed in western Colorado which is the 
largest loss of timber from a single con- 
tinuous insect epidemic experienced in 
the United States. There are 16,000,- 
000,000 more feet of timber in the na- 
tional forests and the Rocky Mountain 
National Park which now lie in the path 
of this gigantic outbreak. 

The ultimate cost of controlling this 
huge outbreak is unavoidably large, but 
failure to control it will result in the 
greatest timber disaster that this coun- 
try has ever experienced. It will turn 
2,000,000 acres of Colorado’s finest green 
forests into grey ghost forests. These 
lands are the most important watershed 
areas in the drainages of the Colorado, 
Rio Grande, and Platte Rivers. Main- 
tenance of stable soil conditions on the 
steep slopes of the Rocky Mountains and 
storage of the snow pack for vital irri- 
gation and power will be jeopardized 
and in the Colorado Rocky Mountains 
are one of the Nation’s greatest scenic 
and recreational assets. The green 
clad timber slopes of these mountains 
are an essential part of their inspira- 
tional beauty and attractiveness. If 
these green slopes are permitted to be 
turned into great expanses of dead and 
fallen timber, it will be a serious blow to 
the State’s recreation industry which is 
a vital part of its economy. 

Perhaps the judgment of the commit- 
tee was unduly influenced by the rela- 
tively lower value of the Colorado spruce 
forests for lumber. It is true that in 
comparison with Pacific Coast States and 
the inland empire there has been rela- 
tively little cutting in the Colorado 
spruce forests. However, this timber is 
one of the important reserves remaining 
in the United States and is bound to 
play an important role in supplying the 
Nation’s needs for forest products as de- 
pletion through cutting occurs elsewhere 
in the West. Already arrangements are 
virtually completed for the construction 
of a pulp mill in western Colorado which 
will provide a major market for this tim- 
ber. However, this pulp mill cannot be 
maintained permanently unless the 
spruce bark beetle project is controlled. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
CIVIL DEFENSE PROCUREMENT FUND 

For working capital for the “Civil defense 
procurement fund,” which is hereby estab- 
lished for the purpose of financing the pro- 
curement, by the Administrator, of materials 
or organizational equipment for which finan- 
cial contributions to the States are otherwise 
authorized to be made on a matching basis 
by subsection (i) of section 201 of the Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Act of 1950, $5,000,000. 
Said fund shall be charged with the pur- 
chase price of said materials or equipment, 
and shall be paid therefor in advance, or by 
reimbursement, in equal amounts from (1) 
applicable appropriations and (2) funds pro- 
vided by the States. Such materials or or- 
ganizational equipment may be delivered to 
any State, and the Federal share of the pur- 
chase price of materials or organizational 
equipment so delivered shall be in lieu of 
equivalent financial contributions therefor, 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to compliment 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
DurHamM] who serves on the Atomic 
Energy Commission for his interest in 
civil defense, and the fine work he has 
done on it. I certainly do not want to 
criticize in any way the committee, be- 
cause I know they have a job to do on 
appropriations, but I just cannot help 
from taking the floor at this time and 
expressing my concern about this ques- 
tion of a civil-defense program. We re- 
alize that a civil-defense program has 
got to depend on two things, that is, ci- 
vilian participation and Federal partici- 
pation. I agree with the committee in 
the report that a great deal of this has 
to be done at the grass roots by civilians. 
We have to absolutely depend on civi- 
lians to form the corps that is going to 
be necessary to operate any kind of a 
civil-defense program. They found that 
out in England and France during the 
last war when the bombers hit; that the 
military could not do the job. Therefore 
we have to depend on civilians and they 
in turn have to depend on the Federal 
Government for certain things which 
they cannot do in their individual com- 
munities. Among those things are hos- 
pital mobilization between communities, 
and the furnishing of blood substitutes 
on a national scale. A great deal of re- 
search has been done and is being done 
on this particular point. Especially will 
they have to depend on stockpiles of 
medical aid material. I just recently 
studied this problem, and it might sur- 
prise you to know that in most drug 
stores of the Nation a citizen today that 
wanted to go in and buy a civilian 
emergency medical-aid kit cannot find 
them in the drug stores. Many of the 
things that are necessary for civilian 
emergency medical aid in case of fire or 
bombing or any other type of damage 
due to war are not available. 

That means that the Government is 
obligated to encourage the production 
of these emergency medical aids, and it 
is going to have to stockpile them in the 
proper fashion in the communities where 
they are not now available, these stra- 
tegic areas. 

There is a great field where the Fed- 
eral Government has to function if we 
are really going to have national civil 
defense. I want to point out that we 
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have appropriated $42,500,000,000 for 
military defense. I believe this request 
for $403,000,000 is a very modest request. 
It is less than 4 percent. When total 
war comes it does not come just to the 
military forces. Our great industrial 
che are the targets that will be hit 
st. 

Now I wish to yield to the gentleman 
from California so that he can complete 
the point that he was just about to bring 
out when his time expired. 

Mr. McKINNON. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

The thing I wanted to bring out is 
simply this: The Civil Defense Authority 
asked for $403,000,000. There was allo- 
cated $186,000,000. Of this $186,000,000, 
$100,000,000 is set aside as an emergency 
fund to be used after the attack hits, 
leaving only $86,000,000 to prepare a pro- 
gram, of which $75,000,000 is earmarked 
for questionable shelter construction. 
This is totally inadequate, and because 
it is can be extremely costly. 

The committee stated that it did not 
feel it was necessary to appropriate this 
money because it could not be spent this 
year, but now is the time for us to begin 
thinking about this thing and making 
our contract authorizations if we are 
going to have a defense organization 
that can do the job when the attack 
comes. 

The committee further stated that the 
report was nebulous. Anyone who 
knows Mr. Caldwell knows he is a good 
organizer and will build a compact or- 
ganization. It takes a little while to get 
started. I also wish to point out the 
contradiction between the committee 
report and the committee testimony. 
The report says the testimony was neb- 
ulous, yet Chairman Cannon said at the 
conclusion of Mr. Caldwell’s statement: 

We appreciate your statement, Governor. 


We are very glad we have this matter in such 
competent hands, 


He goes on to state further: 

We are very well satisfied with the state- 
ment you have given us. You have made a 
very excellent presentation. 


Mr. HOLIFIELD, I agree with the 
chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations in his evaluation of Mr. Cald- 
well. We have had Mr. Caldwell and 
Mr. Wadsworth before the Atomic En- 
ergy Committee in connection with tes- 
timony in regard to these and other 
matters of importance. I will say that I 
was very favorably impressed with both 
Mr. Caldwell and Mr. Wadsworth. I 
believe that the civil defense is in capa- 
ble hands. I have had some experience 
with the medical department, and I 
think they have a very fine staff. We 
have to do our part as the Congress to 
help these people so that they can go 
ahead and do a good job. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

CHAPTER XIII 
GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Sec. 1301. No part of any appropriation 
contained in this act, or of the funds avail- 
able for expenditure by any corporation in- 
cluded in this act, shall be used to pay the 
salary or wages of any person who engages 
in a strike against the Government of the 
United States or who is a member of an 
organization of Government employees that 
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asserts the right to strike against the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, or who advo- 
cates, or is a member of an organization that 
advocates, the overthrow of the Government 
of the United States by force or violence: 
Provided, That for the purposes hereof an 
affidavit shall be considered prima facie evi- 
dence that the person making the affidavit 
has not contrary to the provisions of this 
section engaged in a strike against the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, is not a mem- 
ber of an organization of Government em- 
ployees that asserts the right to strike against 
the Government of the United States, or 
that such person does not advocate, and is 
not a member of an organization that advo- 
cates, the overthrow of the Government of 
the United States by force or violence: Pro- 
vided further, That any person who engages 
in a strike against the Government of the 
United States or who is a member of an or- 
ganization of Government employees that as- 
serts the right to strike against the Govern- 
ment of the United States, or who advocates, 
or who is a member of an organization that 
advocates, the overthrow of the Government 
of the United States by force or violence and 
accepts employment the salary or wages for 
which are paid from any appropriation or 
fund contained in this act shall be guilty 
of a felony and, upon conviction, shall be 
fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned 
for not more than 1 year, or both: Provided 
further, That the above penalty clause shall 
be in addition to, and not in substitution 
for, any other provisions of existing law: 
Provided further, That, as applicable to the 
Departments of Agriculture and Interior, 
nothing in this section shall be construed 
to require an affidavit from any person em- 
ployed for less than 60 days for sudden emer- 
gency work involving the loss of human life 
or destruction of property, and the payment 
of salary or wages may be made to such per- 
sons from applicable appropriations for serv- 
ices rendered in such emergency without exe- 
cution of the affidavit contemplated by this 
section, 


Mr. YORTY. Mr. Chairman, I raise 
a point of order against the language of 
the bill on page 23, line 11, after the 
words “United States” as follows: “or 
who is a member of an organization of 
Government employees that asserts the 
right to strike against the Government 
of the United States.” 

The language I have read, when 
coupled with the language in line 18, to 
which I do not object, makes such per- 
son guilty of a fellony, and is legislation 
in an appropriation bill in that you have 
a loosely drawn criminal statute inserted 
in an appropriation bill. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, may 
I ask if the gentleman’s objection is to 
the penalties contained therein? Is the 
gentleman opposed to the section, if I 
may be permitted to inquire of him? 

Mr. YORTY. Iam not opposed to the 
section. I am only opposed to that part 
which makes a person guilty of a felony 
who might belong to an organization 
which merely asserted the right to strike 
against the Government. Iam not open- 
ing up the question of the right to strike 
against the Government. That is an- 
other subject entirely. If the gentleman 
will permit me, I would just like to say 
that under this loosely drawn criminal 
statute, which in my humble judgment 
is unconstitutional, a person might be 
clear out of the country, a government 
employee, who is a member of an or- 
ganization, and if that organization then 
went on record merely asserting that it 
had the right to strike, he would, by 
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virtue of that assertion—although he 
may be opposed to their action—become 
guilty of a felony. The whole thing just 
shows in my humble judgment the in- 
advisability of the Committee on Appro- 
priations endeavoring to write a criminal 
statute. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YORTY. I yield. 

Mr. ROONEY. Does the gentleman 
realize that this very provision has been 
in the appropriation bills for some years 
now? 

Mr. YORTY. I was so informed, yes, 
sir; but repeating an error or repeating 
something which is wrong does not make 
it right. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YORTY. I yield. 

Mr. BAILEY. In the gentleman's in- 
terpretation of that language, does not 
that set up a blacklist against anybody 
who ever struck against the Government 
in the past? 

Mr. YORTY. I would not so interpret 
it as a blacklist. 

Mr. BAILEY. If the language is 
carefully read and considered, it does 
just that. 

Mr. YORTY. It is a criminal statute. 
A felony is a very serious crime and I 
think a person should be guilty of it indi- 
vidually and they themselves, at least, 
ought to assert the right to strike, and 
not be held guilty of a felony because 
they happen to belong to an organiza- 
tion which asserted the right. 

Some of our large labor organizations, 
and I think we will all agree that they 
are legitimate, as a matter of policy do 
not believe in striking against the Gov- 
ernment, but they do assert that they 
have the right. The Government is go- 
ing into all kinds of private enterprise 
and these union members who are en- 
gaged as workers in those enterprises 
will be made, by this criminal statute, 
guilty of afelony. If you want that kind 
of a statute it ought to go to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary and be carefully 
drawn, I do not think it ought to be 
put in in an appropriation bill. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I might state to the 
genileman the reason why this provision 
has been carried in the bill for some 
time. I have served on the Committee 
on Appropriations for a number of years 
now. Many times we do not wish to 
write legislation, but where there is no 
other provision taking care of the situa- 
tion in most instances the appropriate 
legislative committee is pleased to have 
it provided in this way, pending the time 
when they take action. In the instant 
case if the gentleman presses his point 
of order, there is nothing we can do but 
concede that the point of order is well 
taken. In doing that, may I point out 
to the gentleman that for the time being 
at least you are turning this thing loose 
without any way of your or my knowing 
when the Committee on the Judiciary 
will act or can act or how long it will 
take. Under present conditions, with the 
Russian situation being what it is, and 
with what the investigating committees 
are showing every day, far be it from me 
to believe that I can lecture the gentle- 
man, but I would like to point out to the 
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gentleman that he is assuming a risk 
which I think is greater than many peo- 
ple would like to assume, because this 
would be turning the whole thing loose. 

Mr. YORTY. If the gentleman will 
permit me I will say that so far as fight- 
ing communism in the United States is 
concerned, I yield to no one. I was the 
first chairman of an official state com- 
mittee that was ever appointed in the 
United States to investigate Communists. 
My first big fight was with the so-called 
State, County, and Municipal Workers 
of America, which I said was a Com- 
munist organization in 1939, and which 
the national CIO threw out last year. 
Therefore, that question is not involved. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I want to say to the 
gentleman, I have not in the least inti- 
mated that the gentleman is in sympa- 
thy with these people. In fact his state- 
ment now just makes my wonderment a 
little stronger at his present action. If 
he presses his point of order, of course 
we will have to accept it. 

Mr. YORTY. Mr. Chairman, I insist 
on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. A point of order 
has been made to the language on page 
23, line 11, as follows: “who is a member 
of an organization of Government em- 
ployees that asserts the right to strike 
against the Government of the United 
States.” Does the gentleman press his 
point of order? 

Mr. YORTY. I do, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, is the 
point of order against the one provision, 
or is the point of order made against the 
entire paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order 
raised by the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Yorty] is against that one provi- 
sion only. 

Mr. CANNON. Then Mr. Chairman, I 
make a further point of order against 
the entire paragraph. 

Mr. YORTY. Mr. Chairman, may I 
be heard with respect to the point made 
by the gentleman from Missouri? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California. 

Mr. YORTY. Mr. Chairman, if the 
distinguished Chairman will permit me, 
I think he is making a mistake in strik- 
ing all of the language. 

I did not refer to the language that 
had to do with membership in an or- 
ganization that would otherthrow the 
Government, because that is covered in 
the Smith Act, and is still the law. I 
was only referring to that part, and 
raised my point of order only to that 
part which made a man guilty of a fel- 
ony for belonging to an organization 
that merely asserted the right to strike 
against the Government. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, the 
matter is all in one proposition. If we 
have to consider it at all we will have to 
consider it as one proposition. I make 
a point of order against the entire para- 
graph. 

Mr. YORTY. Iam making my point 
only against the part of the section 
which I read. If the gentleman wishes 
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to raise the point against the entire sec- 
tion that is his responsibility, not mine. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. DELANEY). The 
gentleman from Missouri makes a point 
of order against the section beginning on 
line 16, page 22, and ending in line 6, 
page 24, on the ground that it is legisla- 
tion on an appropriation bill. 

The Chair must sustain the point of 
order made by the gentleman from Mis- 
souri. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 1302. This act may be cited as the 


“Third Supplemental Appropriation Act, 
1951.” 


Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, at the conclusion of the passage of 
the Davis amendment I was on my feet 
at that time for the purpose of offering 
an amendment relating to lines 9 
through 18 on page 17, chapter IX of the 
bill. The Chair did not recognize m:e. 
I ask unanimous consent to return to 
that portion of the bill for the purpose 
of allowing me to offer my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, we 
have passed that part of the bill, and 
proposal to return at this time must be 
objected to. I object, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the previous 
unanimous-consent agreement, the 
Committee will now return to page 14, 
line 4, which the Clerk will read. 

Mr. THOMAS (interrupting the read- 
ing). Mr. Chairman, in order to save 
time, may I inquire of the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. Hare] if he will with- 
draw his point of order? 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Chairman, I have dis- 
cussed the point of order with the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. THomas] and the 
gentleman from California [Mr. PHIL- 
Lips] and the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. Hart], the chairman of the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. Iam advised that if the point 
of order is sustained, it is contended that 
it will throw out the first paragraph of 
the section, and possibly upset meritori- 
ous plans. I do not wish to be unduly 
technical, although I very much deplore 
this approach to a serious legislative 
problem. However, I think the matter 
will receive further consideration in an. 
other body, and I hope that the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries will give consideration to the legis- 
lative policies involved. 

Having those points in mind, I have 
decided to withdraw the point of order, 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the further 
reading of the three pages mentioned be 
dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 


to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. HART. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALE. I yield. 

Mr. HART. I would like to state that 
I concur in the action taken by the 
gentleman from Maine, not only for the 
reasons that he has stated but on the 
assurance of the gentleman from Texas 
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[Mr. THomas] that the wording of the 
amendment is the product of Admiral 
Cochrane, Chairman of the Maritime 
Administration, in whom I have the 
greatest confidence, 

Mr. THOMAS. I give the gentleman 
that assurance. 

Mr. HART, I hope that in the future 
the departmental heads will not seek to 
transfer jurisdiction from one committee 
to another. 

Mr, HALE. Will the gentleman from 
New Jersey (Mr. Hart] give the House 
assurance that his committee will give 
consideration to this whole problem at 
an early date? 

Mr. HART. I will give that assurance 
to the House, as well as to the gentleman 
in person, 

Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALE. I yield. 

Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Chairman, I say 
to the gentleman from Maine, as well 
as to the gentleman from Texas, with 
reference to the legislation in this ap- 
propriation bill that some of the great- 
est abuses and scandal in the giving 
away of the taxpayers’ money during 
World War II grew out of the opera- 
tions of the War Shipping Administra- 
tion which was set up by Executive order 
of the President. And now the Presi- 
dent, by Executive order, has set up the 
same sort of thing by the name of the 
National Shipping Authority and the 
legislation in this appropriation bill by- 
passed the hearings of the legislative 
committee and sets the stage for the 
same kind of spending abuses and scan- 
dal of the War Shipping Administration 
on which recoveries have never been 
made. So unless there is assurance 
that there is going to be something done 
in conference that will stop the abuses 
as to the expenditure of public money 
like that occurring in World War II, 
where the War Shipping Administra- 
tion wasted and gave away hundreds of 
millions of dollars of taxpayers’ money, 
I shall have to insist on the point of 
order. Therefore, I ask the gentleman 
from Texas with reference to his posi- 
tion as to what will be done in confer- 
ence to insure against the occurrence 
of the same abuses and scandal. 

Mr. THOMAS, I am sorry, but I did 
not hear all of the gentleman's question; 
will he use the microphone? 

Mr. WEICHEL. Mr. Chairman, I 
have asked the gentleman from Texas 
with reference to legislation that it at- 
tempted to be written into this appro- 
priation bill. The greatest abuses, scan- 
dal, and wasting of taxpayers’ money 
during World War II grew out of opera- 
tions of the War Shipping Administra- 
tion created by Executive order of the 
President, in which the Chairman of the 
Maritime Commission and the Chairman 
of the War Shipping Administration 
were one and the same person, and now 
the same vehicle is again created by the 
President under the name of the Na- 
tional Shipping Authority. The legisla- 
tive part of this bill provides the same 
sort of authority and opens the door for 
the same kind of abuses and scandal. 

I want to know whether this is going 
to be corrected in conference, because I 
shall make the point of order unless we 
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get assurance that there will not be a 
repetition of the shipping abuses and 
scandals that occurred in World War II 
by the operations of the War Shipping 
Administration and the Maritime Com- 
mission. With reference to the abuses, 
wasting of money, and scandals as to 
maritime insurance, operation of ships, 
chartering of ships, building of ships, the 
scandals of general agency, chartering, 
and the scandals of subsidized lines, 
where the Maritime Commission or War 
Shipping Administration did not take 
over the ships even when the Govern- 
ment paid one-half of the construction, 
That all arose from the loose legislation 
of the type now attempted in this appro- 
priation bill, yet here it is again being 
sought to give the same authority with- 
out hearing on the previous scandals, 
without correction of the previous 
abuses, and with no authority of the leg- 
islative committee. There has been 
ample opportunity since June 24, 1950, 
to have legislation through the proper 
legislative committees holding hearings 
thereon as to abuses and scandals of pre- 
vious operations so that they might be 
corrected in this new venture of the 
Maritime Administration and National 
Shipping Authority. 

Yet the head of the Maritime Admin- 
istration comes in with secret hearings 
before the Appropriations Committee, 
and the legislative committee knew 
nothing of this subterfuge until the 
hearings of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee became available to the Members of 
the House when this bill was called for 
debate on the floor of the House. Does 
the gentleman from Texas assure this 
House that in conference something will 
be done so that authority for these 
abuses will not be slipped into the con- 
ference report? Because if this will not 
be done, I shall have to renew the point 
of order. The matters contained in this 
appropriation bill are strictly of legisla- 
tion and should be considered before the 
Merchant Marine Committee. 

Mr. THOMAS. I am glad to hear the 
gentleman from Ohio point out some of 
the defects. He has served on that very 
able and distinguished committee for a 
good many years; he served as its chair- 
man for some years. I want to com- 
mend him for the good work that he 
and his committee have done. But you 
know this little subcommittee of the 
Committee on Appropriations has 
labored long and hard for some 4 or 5 
years in an effort to straighten out the 
good old Maritime Commission, particu- 


. larly in view of those fat subsidies they 


have been paying to the Club 13 and a 
good many other abuses. The gentle- 
man well knows that they have had a 
considerable housecleaning in the Mari- 
time Commission. In my humble judg- 
ment I doubt if there is a finer adminis- 
trator in the Government service or that 
there has been a finer one since I have 
been here than Vice Adm. Ned Cochran. 
I think he will do a good job, and I will 
give the gentleman from Ohio my assur- 
ance, and I think the other members of 
the subcommittee will join me in this 
statement, that we will watch this fund 
and anything that gets out of line we 
will certainly bring to the gentleman’s 
attention, and we will invite him to sit 
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in with us and help us in every way, 
because we really need his help. The 
Maritime Commission does also because 
it has been doing a rather vast business 
for the last 20 years. I do not have to 
tell the gentleman that, do I? 

Mr. WEICHEL. The gentleman from 
Texas has always been most helpful. 
All I can say is that while there may be 
a new executive at the top, the same old 
crowd is down at the bottom. Iam glad 
to have the gentleman’s assurance. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
further reading of the section will be 
dispensed with. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am very shortly going 
to introduce a motion to recommit this 
bill with instructions to report the same 
back forthwith deleting lines 9 to 18 on 
page 17 of the bill. I do so because pur- 
suant to the treaty with Canada for the 
development of Niagara power it was 
specifically stated in the treaty that the 
Federal Government would not expend 
any money for the development of power 
until authorized by Congress. 

Now, as a matter of fact, I have be- 
fore this House a bill, which has been 
referred to the Committee on Public 
Works, for the development of power in 
the Niagara River by private enterprise. 
Very shortly, it is my understanding that 
the State of New York will introduce a 
bill, or there will be introduced a bill, 
for the development of power in the 
Niagara River in the State of New York. 
There is presently before the Committee 
on Public Works of the House a bill in- 
troduced by a gentleman of this House 
for development by the Federal Governa 
ment of power in the Niagara River. 

Mr. Chairman, the $450,000 provided 
in this particular provision of the pend- 
ing bill is not for remedial work; it is for 
the development of power, and it so 
states, and for the investigation of the 
possibility of the development of power 
projects in the Niagara River. That part 
of the river happens to be in my congres- 
sional district, and in my congressional 
district we still believe there is no sub- 
stitute for the ingenuity of freemen 
working under a system of free enter- 
prise for the development of power any 
more than for the manufacture of auto- 
mobiles. We believe at a time like this, 
when all of the money in America is 
needed for defense and defense pur- 
poses, there should not be allocated a 
half million dollars for investigation of 
power possibilities by the Federal Gov- 
ernment through an appropriation bill, 
but that it should be done after a study 
by the Committee on Public Works on 
how best for all the people of America 
can be developed the power in the 
Niagara River. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of New York. I yield to 
the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. Does the gentleman 
know that the people in the State of 
New York in 1949 paid $293,000,000 more 
for their electricity than they would have 
had to pay right across the line in 
Ontario? 
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Mr. MILLER of New York. That is 
only because of the fact that the private 
project within the State of New York 
paid that much difference in taxes to the 
Government, and it relieved the taxes on 
the real estate within my congressional 
district and the other sections of New 
York. As a matter of fact, across the 
river in Canada the power rates would 
be greater if you consider the fact they 
did not receive Government subsidies. 

Mr. RANKIN. Why, you paid that 
much more than you would have paid 
in Tacoma, Wash., where they paid more 
taxes in proportion than the Power Trust 
pays in New York. 

Mr. MILLER of NeW York. The facts 
I have cited do not indicate that is so. 

Mr. RANKIN. Well, I can cite the 
gentleman the figures. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of New York. I yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. Does the gentleman 
know that on the basis of the testimony 
given to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions two-thirds of the water flowing 

. down the Niagara River at the present 

time is flowing on the Canadian side of 
the border and that the purpose of this 
investigation is to determine the best 
method to get more of the water back to 
the American side? If the gentleman’s 
contention be correct it will mean that a 
natural resource is going more and more 
to the country on the north and that the 
private power companies for whom he 
speaks may very well be out of business 
in a relatively short time. 
Mr. MILLER of New York. Does the 
gentleman know that section within this 
bill states that the purpose is the de- 
velopment and utilization of power? 
Does the gentleman also know that pri- 
vate enterprise in the State of New York 
has made previous studies of this propo- 
sition and are ready to go to work and 
develop the power with private capital 
without taxpayers’ money if they are 
given the opportunity to do so? 

Mr. YATES. Does the gentleman 
know that as a result of this study it 
may very well be that the private power 
companies may be in a much better posi- 
tion to take advantage of the water re- 
sources of the Niagara River? 

Mr. MILLER of New York. The old 
story will prevail, when the Federal Gov- 
ernment spends a half million dollars 
in there they will want to continue. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of New York. I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO, The testimony before 
our committee on this project was to the 
effect that the Mohawk Power Co. was 
ready, able, and willing to put up every 
dollar necessary to develop that power 
if given the opportunity to do so. 

Mr. MILLER of New York. That is 
my understanding and I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of stating that very 
shortly we will have before us the so- 
called Heselton amendment. In my 
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opinion, the Heselton amendment is too 
severe. Instead of the $750,000 cut pro- 
posed, a reduction of $300,000 could be 
made without harm. Let us look at it 
from a realistic point of view. When 
this particular amendment goes over 
to the Senate, and there then follows 
a conference between the House and the 
Senate, I believe we will have about the 
right figure in the bill as far as the 
Commodity Credit Corporation limita- 
tion is concerned. 

I personally do not think that any gov- 
ernmental activity is so sacred that it 
is untouchable as far as economy is con- 
cerned. When we realize that the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation is here al- 
lotted an additional $2,000,000, making 
nearly $20,000,000 available for admin- 
istrative expenses, certainly a saving of 
3 percent of that large sum could be 
effected without in any sense harming 
its operations. I have too often fought 
for Commodity Credit on this floor to 
be willing to see anything done to hurt 
it or prevent it from continuing to do 
a splendid job. Nevertheless, we must 
Save a little here and there, even at 
the expense of activities we favor most, 
For that reason, knowing that this pro- 
posed cut will not harm Commodity 
Credit, and also knowing that it is our 
duty here to hold down expenses as far 
as is consistent with good operation, I 
intend to vote “aye” on the Heselton 
amendment. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I was 
certainly amused, or probably I should 
say amazed, at the remarks of the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. MILLER] 
attacking this item for the investigation 
of power possibilities on the United 
States side of the Niagara River. 

As I have pointed out time and time 
again, the power business is a public 
business. Electricity has become a ne- 
cessity of our modern life, and it must 
be handled by a monopoly. If a half 
dozen concerns attempted to supply elec- 
tricity to the same city, town, or com- 
munity, the overhead costs would be so 
great the people could not bear them. 
Any monopoly of a necessity of life is a 
public business. Besides the water power 
already belongs to the Federal Govern- 
ment. That was decided by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in both the 
Ashwander case and Appalachian Power 
case. 

The statements being made on this 
floor, and elsewhere, to the effect that 
public power is communistic are simply 
stupid. 

One of the greatest public-power sys- 
tems in the world is that of the Ontario 
Power Commission, which is just across 
the line from the State of New York. 
As I pointed out a moment ago, if the 
people of New York had got their power 
at the same rate as do the people of 
Ontario, they would have saved $293,- 
000,000 on their light and power bills 
alone during the year 1949. 

I know it is charged that the Ontario 
Commission pays no taxes. That charge 
cannot be made against the city of Ta- 
coma, in the State of Washington, which 
has one of the finest public power sys- 
tems in the United States. If the people 
of the State of New York had got their 
power in 1949 at the Tacoma rates, they 
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would have saved 8321,000, 000 on their 
light and power bills alone; and I dare 
say, that the Tacoma light and power 
system pays more in lieu of taxes, in 
proportion to the amount invested, than 
do the private power companies in the 
State of New York. 

Large numbers of cities and towns in 
New York have public power systems, 
Take the city of Watertown, the county 
seat of Jefferson County, with a popula- 
tion of approximately 40,000 people. 
Watertown has had a public power sys- 
tems for more than 20 years. James- 
town, Plattsburg, Rockville, and a large 
number of other thriving cities in that 
State have public power systems. Many 
of them are free from debt and have the 
lowest power rates to be found in the 
State. Would anybody be so stupid as to 
call the people of those places Commu- 
nists? 

A large portion of the power used in 
Ontario is generated at Niagara Falls. 
Windsor, Canada, which is 258 miles 
from Niagara Falls, gets its power from 
that place through the Ontario Power 
Commission. Windsor is just across the 
line from Detroit, Mich. If the people of 
the State of Michigan got their power at 
the same rates the people get it in Wind- 
sor, during the year 1949 they would have 
saved $117,543,042 on their electric light 
and power bills alone. 

Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. Certainly. 

Mr. MILLER of New York. Does the 
gentleman in his State have a public 
power commission, or any other regu- 
latory body for the regulation of power 
rates? 

Mr. RANKIN. No; but we have a 
yardstick, which is much better. 

As the gentleman perhaps knows, I 
was coauthor for creation of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. 

Mr. MILLER of New York. I will 
concede that. 

Mr. RANKIN. The Tennessee Valley 
Authority has wrought the greatest de- 
velopment of ancient or modern times, 
and has given the American people a 
yardstick to show what electricity is 
worth. It has saved the electric light 
and power consumers of America bil- 
ions of dollars in the last 18 years, and 
has stimulated the use of electricity 
as nothing else has ever done since Edi- 
son invented the electric light, the in- 
candescent lamp, and ushered in the 
electric age. 

Senator Norris and I gave the TVA 
the power to fix the maximum retail 
rates to be charged for electricity gen- 
erated by the Authority and distributed 
throughout the distribution radius, 
which was admitted to be 350 miles in 
every direction. I never stopped until 
I got TVA power into every city, every 
town, and every community in the dis- 
trict I represent. When I started in 
that fight, less than 1 percent of the peo- 
pie living in the rural districts in that 
area had electricity in their homes. To- 
day, between 90 and 95 percent of them 
have electricity in their homes, and they 
are using it for all purposes—lights, 
radios, water pumps, washing machines, 
refrigerators, electric stoves, milking 
machines, feed grinders, hay dryers, 
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deep freezers, and all other electrical ap- 
pliances they are able to afford. It has 
done more to relieve the drudgery and 
raise their standards of living than any- 
thing else that has ever been provided; 
and that applies to the farm homes 
throughout the entire United States. 

When the TVA was created, less than 
10 percent of the farms in America were 
electrified. On June 30, 1950, 86.3 per- 
cent of the farms throughout this coun- 
try had electricity, and it is my hope that 
within a short time we will have reached 
every farm home in America with a 
power line, and that we can provide them 
with electricity at the lowest possible 
rates. 

That never would have been done if 
we had depended on the private-power 
interests. 

I have led the fight in the House for 
rural electrification and for the develop- 
ment of our water power for the last 
18 years. If it had not been for that 
fight, I dare say the average farmer 
would not have seen electric lights in 
his home for the next 50 years, and 
when he did see it the chances are the 
rates would have been so high that he 
could not pay them. Our fight has not 
only carried electricity to the farmers’ 
homes but it has held their rates down. 

The year I came to Congress the people 
throughout the whole United States used 
only 37,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours of 
electricity. Last year, 1950, they used 
329,000,000,000, or approximately 10 
times as much as they used the year I 
came here. That is due to the fact that 
we brought the rates down, developed 
water power throughout the Nation, and 
extended power lines to the farm homes 
in every State in the Union. 

Even in the State of New York they 
have made wonderful progress. In 1934, 
the year that Senator Norris and I took 
up the fight for rural electrification, 32.7 
percent of the farms in New York were 
electrified. On June 30, 1950, 95.7 per- 
cent of the farm homes in New York 
had electricity, and I dare say by this 
time it has reached 98 or 99 percent 
or more than three times what it was in 
1934; and the use of electricity in the 
towns and cities, as I have pointed out, 
has grown by leaps and bounds until to- 
day we are using approximately 10 times 
as much as we used the-year I came to 
Congress. That is due largely to these 


public power facilities, headed by the’ 


TVA; and I might add that the Ontario 
Power Commission, by its marvelous ex- 
ample, has aided in bringing down the 
rates in the Northeastern States just as 
the Columbia River, the Colorado River, 
and the Tennessee River have done in 
the South and West. 

Mr. MILLER of New York. Does the 
gentleman think the country is better off 
now than when the gentleman first came 
to Congress? 

Mr. RANKIN. Why certainly. Ihave 
just pointed out the great advances that 
have been made in the use of electric 
lights and power, which also means in 
the manufacture, sale, and use of elec- 
trical apliances, from the electric light 
to the refrigerator, the electric stove, the 
washing machine, the attic fan, the 
milking machine, the deep freeze, and 
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all the rest of those appliances that go 
to relieve the drudgery, add to the pros- 
perity, and brighten the homes of the 
average American family. 

Mr. MILLER of New York. Does the 
gentleman believe that is true to all the 
fields of private enterprise? 

Mr. RANKIN. Well, I will say to the 
gentleman from New York that every 
business in America has been stimulated 
by this vast improvement and increase 
in electric power. As I pointed out a 
moment ago, we used 329,000,000,000 
kilowatt-hours last year, as against 37,- 
000,000,000 in 1921. We still have 394,- 
000,000,000 kilowatt-hours of hydroelec- 
tric power going to waste in our navi- 
gable streams and their tributaries 
every year. If this were developed and 
firmed up to the peak of an average 
year, it would increase our use of electric 
power to almost a trillion kilowatt-hours 
a year and make this the richest and the 
most prosperous country of which the 
world has ever dreamed. 

Under permissioh granted me to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I want 
to reply to the silly statement made by 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Tackett] in which he brands public 
power as communistic. 

As every informed Member of this 
House knows, no man has fought com- 
munism harder, or done more to expose 
the Reds, the enemies within our gates, 
and to drive them from positions of 
power and influence than I have. But 
for the gentleman from Arkansas, or 
anybody else, to contend that public 
power is communistic is so puerile that 
it ought not to require an answer. But 
since he has used my name in connec- 
tion therewith, merely repeating the 
power trust propaganda, I want to show 
the House and the country the silliness 
of such an argument. In the first place, 
I have shown that Ontario has a public 
power system and that the people of 
Ontario, instead of being communistic, 
or Communist-inclined, are among the 
most conservative people in the world. 
I have pointed out that large numbers of 
the finest towns and cities in the State 
of New York have public power systems 
and some of them have had these for 
more than 50 years. 

Turn to other States, such as Ohio, 
whose capital, Columbus, has had a pub- 
lic power system for more than 60 years; 
Cleveland, the largest city in Ohio, has 
had a public power system for 35 years. 

Turn to the State of Michigan, you 
will find that Lansing, the capital of 
that great commonwealth, has a public 
power system and has had for almost 60 
years. The same thing applies to the 
cities of Kalamazoo, Marquette, Niles, 
Bay City, Allegan, and a large number 
of other leading towns and cities in that 
State. 

Take the State of Illinois, and you will 
find that Springfield, the capital of that 
great commonwealth, the home of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, has had a public power 
system for the last 55 years, as have a 
vast number of other towns and cities 
in that State. 

Then glance at the State of Kentucky 
and you will see that Frankfort, the 
capital of the Blue Grass State, has a 
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public power system, as have other cities 
and municipalities throughout the com- 
monwealth. 

The same thing applies to the city of 
Austin, the capital of the great State of 
Texas, which has had a public power 
system for almost 50 years. 

Nashville, the capital of Tennessee; 
Lincoln, the capital of Nebraska; Talla- 
hassee, the capital of Florida; Sacra- 
mento, the capital of California, and a 
vast number of other cities in every State 
in this Union, have public power systems, 
which the gentleman from Arkansas 
(Mr. Tackett] calls “communistic.” 

If we had waited for the private pow- 
er interests to develop the water power 
of this Nation and to electrify every city, 
town, and community, the chances are 
that the American people would not be 
using one-tenth the electricity that they 
are using today; and practically every 
2 home in America would be in the 

ark. 

In 1934, when Senator Norris and I 
began the drive for rural electrification, 
only 1.2 percent of the farm homes in 
Arkansas had electricity. On June 30, 
1950, 82.6 percent of the farms in Ar- 
kansas were electrified. That increase 
is due to the public development 
through the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration. 

If the Power Trust should get a mo- 
nopoly, as it is trying to do, on the pro- 
duction and distribution of electricity in 
this country, those rates would rise by 
leaps and bounds to where the average 
householder, and especially the average 
farmer, would be so penalized by exorbi- 
tant rates for his electric lights and 
power that he could not possibly use the 
electric facilities which he and his fam- 
ily are enjoying today. 

I repeat that the power business is a 
public business. If it had not been for 
the development of the water power of 
this Nation, and its distribution through 
public-power facilities, we would be far 
behind the rest of the world today. 

In 1936, when the International Power 
Conference met in Washington, this 
country had only about 10 or 12 per- 
cent of its farms electrified, while Ja- 
pan had 90 percent of its farms electri- 
fied; Germany had 90 percent; France 
and Italy had 94 percent; and even New 
Zealand, a new and sparsely settled 
country, had 65 percent of her farms 
electrified. Today, as a result of the 
public-power development in this coun- 
try, we have almost 90 percent of our 
farm homes in this country electrified, 
the use of electricity has increased by 
leaps and bounds, and the rank and file 
of the American people are enjoying a 
standard of living of which they scarce- 
ly dreamed a generation ago. 

Mr. TACKETT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, it is impossible for any 
person to justify the federalization of 
electric power or any other segment of 
our free enterprise system upon its own 
merits; therefore the electric power fed- 
eralizers attempt to use the good name 
of the meritorious rural electrification 
cooperatives to enhance their ulterior 
motives and assist their socialistic 
scheme, 
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The rural electrification program was 
founded and has existed upon a demo- 
cratic basis, logical principles, and 
American philosophy. It is not a na- 
tionalized program, and has no kinship 
to federally owned and dominated in- 
dustry. Oh, yes, some are making 
desperate efforts to remove controls of 
these justifiable benefits from the farm- 
ers and turn the operations over to the 
Federal Government. That must not 
happen. Those who would nationalize 
the eleciric industry want it to be gen- 
erally thought that the successful REA 
program is federally owned and con- 
trolled; and it is a part of their program 
to nationalize the REA co-ops along with 
otuer electric industry. 

The REA program is a justifiable 
necessity. Private enterprise either 
could not or would not bring electricity 
to the sparsely settled rural areas of this 
country. It has proved to be a wondrous 
improvement to our rural areas. 

However, there are a few people in this 
country who will tell you that there is a 
Communist behind every bush, and in 
the very next breath advocate every- 
thing that the Communists stand for. 

Talk about overcharge for electricity 
to people of Michigan and New York. If 
you are describing the savings to elec- 
tricity consumers upon the basis of how 
cheap the Government can produce elec- 
tricity where the Government has no 
taxes to pay, no accountability to stock- 
Lolders, and is subsidized for all opera- 
tional losses, of course the Government 
can produce electricity cheaper than 
private enterprise can produce it. But I 
am at a loss to know where you are going 
to get the money to operate this Govern- 
ment when you put the taxpaying enter- 
prises out of business as Russia has done. 
Those hollering here the loudest and 
longest that Communists are just taking 
over this country then stand here each 
and every day in this Congress advocat- 
ing liberalistic ideas that even Joe Stalin 
would turn his nose up at. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TACKETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. Does the gentleman 
think the people of Ontario are Com- 
munists? 

They are really about the most con- 
servative people in America; and they 
have one of the finest public power sys- 
tems in the world. If all the people of 
this country got their electricity at the 
Ontario rates they would save more than 
$2,000,000,000 a year on their light and 
power bills. 

It would take a thousand bales of cot- 
ton for every county in Arkansas to pay 
the overcharges for electricity paid by 
the people of that State every year. 

The figures I am using are correct. 
They are compiled by the finest experts 
in America and are thoroughly reliable. 

Mr. TACKETT. I do not know what 
the people of Ontario are, but if I would 
listen to the gentleman from Mississippi 
I would think that everybody in this 
country besides him was a Communist. 

Mr. RANKIN. Does the gentleman 
know that the people of the State of 
Arkansas are overcharged 100 percent 
for their electricity? è 
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The statement of the gentleman from 
Arkansas to the effect that public power 
is communistic is about the silliest, if 
not the most stupid, argument I have 
ever heard. 

The power business is a public busi- 
ness, Electricity has become a neces- 
sity of our modern life. It must be han- 
dled by a monopoly. Any monopoly of 
a necessity is a public business. Besides, 
the water power of the Nation already 
belongs to the Federal Government—as 
the Supreme Court has decided time 
and again. If it had not been for our 
public power program the average farm- 
er in this country would not have seen 
an electric light in his house for the 
next 50 years. 

Mr. TACKETT. The gentleman says 
that the people in Arkansas are over- 
charged 100 percent, I believe he says, 
for electricity. In that same pamphlet 
he has in his hand, which he has been 
putting in the Record for years and 
years and years, he tells about the over- 
charge in Tennessee, when there is not 
one private electric company in Tennes- 
see. Where can he get those figures? 
Nobody knows. There is not one logical 
reason or any basic foundation for a 
single, solitary figure that the gentleman 
has been putting in the Recorp since I 
was a child. 

While the gentleman from Mississippi 
daily denounces communism in name he 
strongly advocates all of the economic 
principles of communism. To advocate 
such principles it is necessary to fight 
communism in order to get along with 
our people. 

Show me one thing that is American 
about this federalization of power, fed- 
eralization of all monopolies. All of us 
frown upon monopolies. There is no 
question in any of our minds about that. 
But I would rather see little monopolies 
controlled by the municipalities, con- 
trolled by the States, and controlled by 
the Federal Government, than to see one 
great octopus monopoly, Nation-wide in 
scope, a Federal monopoly controlled by 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TACKETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. Last year before our 
committee came the chairman of the 
New York Power Authority. I asked him 
if he thought he could generate power 
cheaper than private industry could do 
it if you relieved private industry of 
taxes, and his answer was “We could not 
do it.” 

Mr. TACKETT. Certainly they could 
not do it, but it is a saving, so says the 
gentleman from Mississippi, if you pay 
one penny more than the Government 
can produce it at, when they have no 
taxes to pay and they have no stock- 
holders to account to, and they are sub- 
sidized for alllosses. That is savings. 

Yes, I will assure you that the Govern- 
ment can sell groceries a lot cheaper 
than private enterprise can sell them. 
I can assure you that the Government 
can sell clothing a lot cheaper than pri- 
vate enterprise. But I am telling you 
good people one thing, you can stand up 
here and holler for this two-bit welfare 
idea on the theory as advanced by the 
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gentleman from Mississippi and it will 
not be long before you are not going to 
have any democracy left. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas has expired. 

Mr, WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, without resolving this 
question which has arisen here, I would 
like to call your attention again to the 
fact that at the conclusion of the con- 
sideration of this bill by the committee, 
and when we are in the House I expect 
to ask for a vote on the so-called Com- 
modity Credit amendment. In doing 
that I think we ought to be given an 
opportunity to correct what I believe to 
have been a mistake when the commit- 
tee accepted the amendment yesterday. 
We have these commodities. We have 
this volume of business. We have these 
contracts in excess of 300,000 in grain 
alone where we have the bookkeeping 
work and we are trying to arrive at how 
much storage and how much transporta- 
tion and how much of everything goes 
into each contract. On April 30 we will 
have additional numbers of such things, 
The work has to be done and these ac- 
counts have to be worked out and the 
settlement gotten to the farmers 
throughout the Nation. If this cut 
stands, these settlements are going to 
be delayed and we are going to risk 
losing additional money by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. You are 
going to be very busy making explana- 
tions to the farmers of the Nation and 
there is no occasion for it because you 
do not save money by this amendment. 
I heard my good friend, the gentleman 
from Minnesota, in his statement just 
now when he said that he hoped to re- 
solve these differences, by accepting this 
amendment and splitting the difference 
with the Senate. I would not say you 
cannot make some explanation for a 
vote in favor of this cut, but I do say that 
the explanation is liable to end up being 
taken as an excuse. It is the same situa- 
tion as existed with the Commodity 
Credit Corporation a few years ago when 
my Republican friends prohibited them 
from providing warehouses. Many 
farmers were precluded from coming 
under the loan program of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation and they took 
the explanation as an excuse. This work 
has to be done and the money has to 
be provided, and the people, too, so that 
they can get through with this backlog 
by July 1, or we will have to carry it over 
into the new year at additional cost. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN, The gen- 
tleman from Mississippi knows very well 
that the gentleman from Minnesota does 
not need any excuses to vote for some 
economy in Government. After all the 
gentleman certainly will admit that if 
we in agriculture want to cut every other 
division of Government, certainly we 
ought to get down to some safe and 
sane point in agriculture as well. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I agree with the gen- 
tleman. I will say that I am sure he 
sincerely believes he has a sound expla- 
nation of his position. I am afraid 
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others might think it an excuse. I do not 
believe the gentleman offered an amend- 
ment in committee which was not adopt- 
ed and which amendments were for the 
purpose of reducing any amount. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. The gen- 
tleman will recall my observation on this 
point was that $2,500,000 should be suf- 
ficient. 

Mr. WHITTEN. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Also cer- 
tainly the other three members of our 
subcommittee will agree that I reserved 
in subcommittee every right to do as I 
see fit on the floor. The gentleman 
knows that. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not yield further. 

The gentleman is certainly right. 
There is nobody here whom I hold in 
higher regard than I do the gentleman, 
He reserved all rights. He may be right 
about this, but I think he is wrong. 
What I am trying to say is that the ex- 
planation he offers is liable to be ac- 
cepted as an excuse instead of an ex- 
planation in the minds of the farmers 
and the people who are going to be af- 
fected by this, if he should be wrong in 
his judgment. The Republican leader- 
ship had that so-called explanation on 
the action of restricting warehousing, 
but the people thought it was an excuse, 
and found out, to their minds, at least, it 
was something to their detriment. Iam 
again telling you you are making the 
same kind of mistake if you keep this 
amendment in this bill. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise and re- 
port the bill back to the House with 
sundry amendments, with the recom- 
mendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. DELANEY, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 3587) making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1951, and for other purposes, 
had directed him to report the bill back 
to the House with sundry amendments, 
with the recommendation that the 
amendments be agreed to and that the 
bill, as amended, do pass. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the bill and all 
amendments thereto to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote 
demanded on any amendment? 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for 
a separate vote on the Commodity Credit 
Corporation amendment on page 11. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote de- 
manded on any other amendment? If 
not, the Chair will put them in gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the amendment upon which a separate 
vote is demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 11, line 23, after the word “to”, 
strike out 819,100, 000“ and insert 818. 
350,000.” 
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The SPEAKER, 
the amendment. 

Mr. CANNON. On that I ask for the 
yeas and nays, Mr. Speaker. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 159, nays 250, not voting 24, 
as follows: 


The question is on 


[Roll No. 26] 
YEAS—159 

Adair Ellsworth Mumma 
Allen, Calif. Elston Nelson 
Allen, III. Fellows Nicholson 
Andersen, Fenton Norblad 

H. Carl Ford O'Hara 
Anderson, Calif. Fulton Ostertag 
Andresen, Gamble Patterson 

August H. Gavin Phillips 
Angell Golden Potter 
Arends Goodwin Poulson 
Auchincloss Graham Prouty 
Ayres Gwinn Radwan 
Baker Hale Reece, Tenn. 
Bakewell Fall, Reed, III. 
Bates, Mass. Edwin Arthur Reed, N. Y. 
Beall Hall, Rees, Kans. 
Beamer Leonard W. Ribicoff 
Belcher Halleck Riehlman 
Bender Hand Rogers, Mass 
Bennett, Mich. Harden Sadlak 


Betts Harrison, Wyo. St. George 
Bishop erter Saylor 
Blackney Heselton Schwabe 
Boggs. Del. Hess Scott, Hardie 
Bolton Hillings Scott, 
Bow Hinshaw Hugh D., Jr. 
Bray Hoffman, Ill. Scudder 
Brown, Ohio Hoffman, Mich. Seely-Brown 
Brownson Jackson, Calif. Shafer 
Buffett James Sheehan 
Busbey Javits Simpson, III. 
Bush Jenison Simpson, Pa. 
Butler Jenkins Sittler 
Byrnes, Wis. Jensen Smith, Wis. 
Case Jonas Springer 
Chenoweth Kean Stefan 
Chiperfield Kearney Taber 
Church Kearns Taylor 
Clevenger Keating Thompson, 
Cole, N. Y. Kersten, Wis. Mich. 
Corbett Kilburn Towe 
Cotton Latham Vail 
Coudert Lucas Van Pelt 
Crawford McConnell Van Zandt 
Crumpacker McCulloch Vaughn 
Curtis, Mo. McDonough Velde 
Curtis, Nebr. McGregor Vorys 
Dague McVey Vursell 
Davis, Wis, Martin, Mass. Weichel 
Denny Mason Wharton 
Devereux Meader Widnall 
D'Ewart Merrow Wigglesworth 
Dondero Miller, Nebr. Williams, N. Y. 
Donovan Miller, N. Y. Wolverton 
Eaton Morano Wood, Idaho 
NAYS—250 
Aandahl Canfield Feighan 
Abbitt Cannon Fernandez 
Abernethy Carlyle Fisher 
Addonizio Carnahan Flood 
Albert Chatham Fogarty 
Andrews Chelf Forand 
Anfuso Chudoff Forrester 
Aspinall Clemente Fugate 
Bailey Cole, Kans, Furcolo 
Barden Colmer Garmatz 
Baring Combs Gary 
Barrett Cooley Gathings 
Bates, Ky. Cooper George 
Battle Cox Gordon 
Beckworth Crosser Gore 
Bennett, Fla. Cunningham Gossett 
Bentsen Davis, Ga. Granahan 
Berry Davis, Tenn. Granger 
Blatnik Dawson Grant 
Boggs, La. Deane Green 
Bolling DeGraffenried Greenwood 
Bonner Delaney Gregory 
Bosone Dempsey Gross 
Bramblett Denton Hagen 
Breen Dollinger Hardy 
Brooks Dolliver Harris 
Brown, Ga, Donohue Harrison, Va. 
Bryson Doughton Hart 
Budge Doyle Harvey 
Burdick Durham Havenner 
Burleson Eberharter Hays, Ark, 
Burnside Elliott Hays, Ohio 
Burton Engle Hébert 
Byrne, N. Y. Evins Hedrick 
Camp Fallon Heffernan 


Heller Machrowicz Rodino 
Herlong Mack, Ill. Rogers, Colo, 
Hill Mack, Wash. Rogers, Fla 
Hoeven Madden Rogers, Tex. 
Holifield Magee Rooney 
Holmes Mahon Roosevelt 
Hope Mansfield Sabath 
Horan Marshall Sasscer 
Howell Martin, Iowa Scrivner 
Hull Miller, Calif. Shelley 
Hunter Mills Sheppard 
Irving Mitchell Short 
Jackson, Wash, Morgan Sikes 
Jarman Morris Smith, Kans. 
Johnson Morrison Smith, Miss. 
Jones, Ala. Moulder Spence 
Jones, Mo, Multer Staggers 
Jones, Murdock Stanley 

Hamilton C. Murphy Steed 

ones, Murray, Tenn. Stigler 

Woodrow W. Norrell Stockman 
Karsten, Mo. O'Brien, Il. Sutton 
Kee O'Brien, Mich. Tackett 
Kelley, Pa, O'Neill Talle 
Kelly, N. Y. O'Toole Teague 
Kennedy Passman Thomas 
Keogh Patman Thompson, Tex, 
Kerr Patten Thornberry 
Kilday Perkins Trimble 
King Philbin Vinson 
Kirwan Pickett Walter 
Klein Poage Welch 
Kluczynski Polk Werdel 
Lane Powell Wheeler 
Lanham Preston Whitaker 
Lantaff Price Whitten 
Larcade Priest Wickersham 
LeCompte Quinn Wier 
Lesinski Rabaut Williams, Miss, 
Lind Rains Willis 
Lovre Ramsay Wilson, Ind. 
Lyle Rankin Wilson, Tex, 
McCarthy Redden Winstead 
McCormack Regan Withrow 
McGrath Richards Wolcott 
McGuire Riley Wood, Ga, 
McKinnon Rivers Yates 
McMillan Roberts Yorty 
McMullen Robeson Zablocki 

NOT VOTING—24 

Allen, La. Dorn O'Konski 
Armstrong Fine Reams 
Boykin Frazier Rhodes 
Brehm Gillette Secrest 
Buchanan Judd Sieminski 
Buckley Miller, Md, Smith, Va. 
Celler Morton Tollefson 
Dingell Murray, Wis. Woodruff 


So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Gillette for, with Mr. Buckley against. 

Mr. Morton for, with Mr. Smith of Virginia 
against. 

Mr. Woodruff for, with Mr. Celler against, 

Mr. Judd for, with Mr. Dingell against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Fine with Mr. Tollefson. 

Mr. Buchanan with Mr. Murray of Wiscon- 

sin. 5 
Mr. Sieminski with Mr. Miller of Maryland. 
Mr. Rhodes with Mr. Brehm. 


Mr. AANDAHL changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, during une 
roll call I was in the radio gallery record- 
ing a broadcast to my district in Minne- 
sota. I did not know of the roll call and 
therefore was not in the Chamber and 
regret that I cannot qualify. 

Mr. Hays of Ohio changed his vote 
from “yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. MILLER of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer a motion to recommit. 
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The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. MILLER of New York. Yes, Mr. 
Speaker, in its present form. 

The SPEAKER. Does any gentleman 
who is opposed to the bill without quali- 
fication desire to offer a motion to re- 
commit the bill? If not, I assume the 
gentleman from New York qualifies by a 
bare margin. 

The Clerk will report the motion to 
recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. MILLER of New York moves to recom- 
mit the bill to the Committee on Appropri- 
ations, with instructions to report the same 
back forthwith with the following amend- 
ment: On page 17, strike out lines 9 to 18, 
inclusive. 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the motion to 
recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

The motion was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table, 


GENERAL LEAVE TO REVISE AND EXTEND 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have five legislative days in which 
to revise and extend their remarks on 
the bill, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


1951 AMENDMENTS TO THE UNIVERSAL 
MILITARY TRAINING AND SERVICE 
ACT 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1) to provide 
for the common defense and security 
of the United States and to permit 
the more effective utilization of man- 
power resources of the United States by 
authorizing universal military training 
and service, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly ‘the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill, S. 1, with 
Mr. Cooper in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose on Friday, April 6, 1951, gen- 
eral debate had been concluded on the 
bill. Under House Resolution 171, the 
committee substitute will be considered 
as an original bill for the purpose of 
amendment, 

The Clerk will now read the commit- 
tee substitute for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Selective Serv- 
ice Act of 1948 (62 Stat. 604), as amended, 
is hereby further amended as follows: 

(a) Subsection (a) of section 1 of said act 
is amended to read as follows: 

“SECTION 1, (a) This act may be cited as 
pct a ag Military Training and Service 
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(b) The first two sentences of subsection 
(a) of section 4 of said act are amended to 
read as follows: 

“(a) Except as otherwise provided in this 
title, every male citizen of the United States, 
and every other male person residing in the 
United States, who is between the ages of 
18 years and 6 months and 26 years, at the 
time fixed for his registration, or who at- 
tains the age of 18 years and 6 months after 
having been required to register pursuant 
to section 3 of this title, or who is otherwise 
liable as provided in section 6 (h) of this 
title, shall be liable for training and service 
in the Armed Forces of the United States 
or for training in the National Security 
Training Corps: Provided, That any such 
person who has not attained the age of 18 
years and 6 months shall, as soon as prac- 
ticable following his registration, be classi- 
fied and examined physically and mentally 
in order to determine his availability for 
induction for training and service in the 
Armed Forces or for training in the National 
Security Training Corps, upon his attaining 
the age of 18 years and 6 months. Any citi- 
zen of a foreign country, who has not de- 
clared his intention to become a citizen of 
the United States and who is not deferrable 
or exempt from training and service under 
the provisions of this title (other than this 
subsection), shall be relieved from liability 
for training and service under this title if, 
prior to his induction into the Armed Forces, 
he has made application to be relieved from 
such liability in the manner prescribed by 
and in accordance with rules and regula- 
tions prescribed by the President; but any 
person who makes such application shall 
thereafter be debarred from becoming a citi- 
zen of the United States.” 

(c) The third sentence of the first para- 
graph of subsection (a) of section 4 of said 
act is hereby amended to read: The Presi- 
dent is authorized, from time to time, 
whether or not a state of war exists, to 
select and induct into the Armed Forces 
of the United States for training and service 
in the manner provided in this title or for 
training in the National Security Training 
Corps as hereafter provided (including but 
not limited to selection and induction by age 
group or age groups) such number of per- 
sons as may be required to provide and main- 
tain the strength of the Armed Forces and 
to further the purposes of this act.” 

(d) The second paragraph of subsection 
(a) of section 4 of said act is amended to read 
as follows: “No person shall be inducted into 
the Armed Forces for training and service 
or for training in the National Security Train- 
ing Corps under this title until his accept- 
ability in all respects, including his physi- 
cal and mental fitness, has been satisfactorily 
determined under standards prescribed by 
the Secretary of Defense: Provided, That the 
minimum standards for physical and mental 
acceptability established pursuant to this 
subsection shall not be higher than those 
applied to persons inducted between the 
ages of 18 and 26 in January 1945.” 

(e) Paragraph 4 of subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 4 of said act is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following: “Every per- 
son inducted into the Armed Forces under 
the provisions of this title shall following 
his induction be given full and adequate 
military training for service in the armed 
force into which he is inducted for a period of 
not less than 4 months, and no person in- 
ducted into the Armed Forces shall, during 
this 4 months’ period, be assigned for duty 
at any installation located on land outside 
the United States, its Territories, and pos- 
sessions (including the Canal Zone); and no 
person inducted into the Armed Forces under 
the provisions of this title shall, during the 
6-month period immediately following his 


induction, be assigned for duty in a combat 


area on land located outside the United 
States, its Territories and possessions (in- 
cluding the Canal Zone).” 
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(f) Subsection (b) of section 4 of said act 
is amended to read as follows: (b) Each per- 
son inducted into the Armed Forces under 
the provisions of subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion shall serve on active training and serv- 
ice for a period of 26 consecutive months, 
unless sooner released, transferred, or dis- 
charged in accordance with procedures pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of Defense (or the 
Secretary of the Treasury with respect to the 
United States Coast Guard) or as otherwise 
prescribed by subsection (d) of section 4 of 
this title.” 

(g) Subsection (c) of section 4 of said 
act is amended to read as follows: 

“(1) Any enlisted member of any reserve 
component of the Armed Forces may, during 
the effective period of this act, apply for 
a period of service equal to that prescribed 
in subsection (b) of this section and his 
application shall be accepted: Provided, That 
his services can be effectively utilized and 
that his physical and mental fitness for such 
service meet the standards prescribed by the 
head of the department concerned: Pro- 
vided further, That active service performed 
pursuant to this section shall not prejudice 
his status as such member of such reserve 
component: And provided further, That any 
Person who was a member of a reserve com- 
ponent on June 25, 1950, and who thereafter 
continued to serve satisfactorily in such re- 
serve component, shall, if his application for 
active duty made pursuant to this paragraph 
is denied, be deferred from induction under 
this title until such time as he is ordered to 
active duty or ceases to serve satisfactorily 
in such reserve component. 

“(2) Within the limits of the quota deter- 
mined under section 5 (b) for the subdivision 
in which he resides, any person, between the 
ages of 18 and 26, shall be afforded an op- 
portunity to volunteer for induction into the 
Armed Forces of the United States for the 
training and service prescribed in subsection 
(b), but no person who so volunteers shall 
be inducted for such training and service so 
long as he is deferred after classification. 

“(3) At such time as induction into the 
National Security Training Corps is author- 
ized pursuant to the provisions of this title, 
any person, after attaining the age of 18, 
shall be afforded an opportunity to volunteer 
for induction into the National Security 
Training Corps for the training prescribed 
in subsection (k) of section 4 of this title. 

4) Any person after attaining the age of 
17 shall with the written consent of his par- 
ents or guardian be afforded an opportunity 
to volunteer for induction into the Armed 
Forces of the United States for the training 
and service prescribed in subsection (b). 

“(5) At such time as induction into the 
National Security Training Corps is author- 
ized pursuant to the provisions of this title 
any person after attaining the age of 17 
shall with the written consent of his parents 
or guardian be afforded an opportunity to 
volunteer for induction into the National 
Security Training Corps for the training pre- 
e in subsection (k) of section 4 of this 

tle.” 

(h) Subsection (d) of section 4 of such 
act is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new paragraph: 

“(3) Each person who, subsequent to June 
25, 1950, is inducted, enlisted, or appointed 
in the Armed Forces or in the National Se- 
curity Training Corps prior to attaining the 
twenty-sixth anniversary of his birth, shall 
be required to serve on active training and 
service in the Armed Forces or in training 
in the National Security Training Corps, 
and in a reserve component for a total pe- 
riod of 6 years, unless sooner discharged 
on the grounds of personal hardship, in ac- 
cordance with regulations and standards pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of Defense (or the 
Secretary of the Treasury with respect to 
the U. S. Coast Guard). Each such 
person, on release from active training and 
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service in the Armed Forces or from training 
in the National Security Training Corps, 
shall, if physically and mentally qualified, 
be transferred to a reserve component of the 
Armed Forces, and shall serve therein for 
the remainder of the period which he is 
required to serve under this paragraph and 
shall be deemed to be a member of such 
reserve component during such period. In 
case the Secretary of the Army, the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, or the Secretary of the Air 
Force (or the Secretary of the Treasury with 
respect to the U. S. Coast Guard), deter- 
mines that enlistment, enrollment, or ap- 
pointment in, or assignment to, an organized 
unit of a reserve component or an officers’ 
training program of the armed force in which 
he served is available to, and can, without 
undue personal hardship, be filled by any 
such person, it shall be the duty of such 
person to enlist, enroll, or accept appoint- 
ment in, or accept assignment to, such or- 
ganized unit or officers’ training program, 
and to serve satisfactorily therein. The Sec- 
retaries of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, 
with the approval of the Secretary of De- 
fense (and the Secretary of the Treasury 
with respect to the U. S. Coast Guard), may 
provide, by regulations which shall be as 
nearly uniform as practicable, for the re- 
lease from training and service in the Armed 
Forces prior to serving the periods required 
by subsection (b) of this section of individ- 
uals who volunteer for and are accepted 
into organized units of the Army National 
Guard and Air National Guard and other re- 
serve components. Nothing in this subsec- 
tion shall be construed to prevent any per- 
son, while in a reserve component of the 
Armed Forces, from being ordered or called 
to active duty in such armed force.” 

(i) Subsection (g) and (h) of section 4 
are repealed. 

(j) Paragraph (1) of subsection (i) of sec- 
tion 4 of such act is amended by striking 
out the word “twenty-one” and inserting 
in lieu thereof the word “twenty-six.” 

(k) Section 4 of said act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof a new subsection 
as follows: 

“(k) (1) Upon a finding by him that such 
action is justified by the strength of the 
Armed Forces in the light of international 
conditions, the President, upon recommen- 
dation of the Secretary of Defense, is au- 
thorized, by Executive order, which shall be 
uniform in its application to all Armed 
Forces, and uniform in its applications to all 
persons inducted under this title but which 
may vary as to age groups, to provide for 
(A) decreasing periods of service under this 
title but in no case to a lesser period of time 
than can be economically utilized, or (B) 
eliminating periods of service required un- 
der this title. 

“(2) Whenever the Congress shall by con- 
current resolution declare— 

“(A) that the period of active service re- 
quired of any age group or groups of per- 
sons inducted under this title should be de- 
creased to any period less than 26 months 
which may be designated in such resolu- 
tion; or 

“(B) that the period of active service re- 
quired of any age group or groups of persons 
inducted under this title should be elimi- 
nated, 
the period of active service of the age group 
or groups designated in any such resolution 
shall be so decreased or eliminated, as the 
case may be. Whenever the period of service 
required under this title of persons who have 
not attained the nineteenth anniversary of 
the day of their birth has been climinated by 
the President or by concurrent resolution of 
the Congress in accordance with the fore- 
going provisions of thi; section, all indi- 
viduals then or thereafter liable for induc- 
tion under section 4 of this title who on 
that date have not attained the nineteenth 
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anniversary of the day of their birth and 
have not been inducted into the Armed 
Forces shall be liable, effective on such date, 
for induction into the National Security 
Training Corps as hereinafter established 
for initial military training for a period of 
6 months: Provided, That persons deferred 
under the provisions of section 6 of this title 
shall not be relieved from liability for induc- 
tion into the National Security Training 
Corps solely by reason of having exceeded 
the age of 19 years during the period of such 
deferment. 

“(3) There is hereby established a Na- 
tional Security Training Commission (here- 
in called the Commission), which shall be 
composed of five members, three of whom 
shall be civilians; of the remaining two mem- 
bers one shall be an active or retired member 
of a regular component of the Armed Forces, 
the other shall be a member of a reserve 
component of the Armed Forces or a person 
entitled to retired or retirement pay because 
of his service as a member of a reserve com- 
ponent. Members of the Commission shall 
be appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, from 
among persons of outstanding national repu- 
tetion. The President shall select the Chair- 
man of the Commission from among its 
civilian members. No person who has been 
on active duty as a commissioned officer in 
a regular component of the Armed Forces 
shall be eligible for appointment as a civilian 
member of the Commission. The Commis- 
sion shall have a seal which shall be judi- 
cially noted. At such tim? as the Commis- 
sion shall be appointed, in accordance with 
this paragraph, there shall be established 
a National Security Training Corps. 

“(4) The term of office of two of the mem- 
bers of the Commission shall be 2 years. 
The term of offict of the remaining three 
members of the Commission shall be for 
3, 4, and 5 years, respectively. Any individual 
appointed to fill a vacancy caused by the 
death, resignation, or removal of a member, 
shall be appointed only for the unexpired 
term of such member. Members of the Com- 
mission, while actually serving with the 
Commission, shall receive a per diem of not 
to exceed $50 for each day engaged in the 
business of the Commission and shall be 
allowed transportation and a per diem in 
lieu of subsistence of $9 while away from 
their homes or places of business pursuant 
to such business. 

“(5) The Commission shall, subject to the 
direction of the President, direct and control 
the training of the National Security Train- 
ing Corps, which training shall be basic mili- 
tary training. It shall establish such poli- 
cies and standards with respect to the con- 
duct of initial militery training of members 
cf the National Security Training Corps as 
are necessary to carry out the purposes of 
this act. The Commission shall make ade- 
quate provisions for the moral and spiritual 
welfare of members of the National Security 
Training Corps. Subject tc the direction of 
tre President, and after consultation with 
the Secretary of Defense, the Commission 
shall designate the military departments to 
carry out such training. Each military de- 
partment so designated shall carry out such 
military training in accordance with the 
policies, standards, and directives of the 
Commission, 

“(6) The Commission is authorized, sub- 
ject to the civil-service laws and the Classi- 
fication Act of 1949, to employ and fix the 
compensation of such officers and employees 
as it deems necessary to enable it to perform 
its functions. 

“(7) The Commission shall prepare and 
submit to the Congress a plan or plans for— 

“(i) a program of initial military training 
deemed by the Commission to be appropriate 
to carry out the purposes of this act, which 
program shall include the types of basic 
military training to be given members of 
the National Security Training Corps; 
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“(ii) measures for the personal safety, 
health, welfare, and morais of members of 
the National Security Training Corps; 

“(iii) a code of conduct, together with 
penalties for violation thereof; 

“(iv) such other policies and standards 
as may be established under the provisions 
of paragraph (5) of this subsection; and 

“(v) recommendations with respect to dis- 
ability and death benefits and other benefits, 
and the obligations, duties, liabilities, and 
responsibilities, to be granted or imposed 
upon members of the National Security 
Training Corps. 

8) No person shall be inducted into the 
National Security Training Corps until 
after— 

(1) the expiration of the first period of 
60 calendar days of continuous sessions of 
the Congress, following the date on which 
the plan provided for in paragraph (7) of 
this subsection is transmitted to the Con- 
gress and referred to the Committees on 
Armed Services curing which 60-day period 
there has not been passed by either of the 
two Houses of the Congress, by the affirma- 
tive vote of a majority of either House, a 
resolution stating in substance that that 
House does not favor such plan: Provided, 
That the Committees on Armed Services of 
both Houses to which the plan is referred 
shall, not later than the expiration of the 
first period of 45 calendar days of con- 
tinuous sessions of the Congress, following 
the date on which the plan provided for 
in paragraph (7) of this subsection is trans- 
mitted to the Congress, report a resolution 
to their respective Houses approving or dis- 
approving the plan submitted by the Com- 
mission, and its recommendations thereon, 
and such resolution shall be privileged and 
may be called up by any member of either 
House; and 

“(2) the period of service required under 
this title of persons who have not attained 
the nineteenth anniversary of the day of 
their birth has been eliminated by the 
President or by concurrent resolution of 
the Congress in accordance with paragraph 
(2) of this subsection. 

“(9) Following the adoption of a plan 
submitted by the Commission pursuant to 
paragraph (8), the Commission may, if 
changes to the plan are deemed desirable 
by the Commission, submit such changes 
to the Congress in accordance with the pro- 
cedure prescribed in paragraph (8), and 
such changes shall be acted upon as pre- 
scribed in paragraph (8). 

“(10) Six months following the com- 
mencement of induction of persons into 
the National Security Training Corps, and 
semiannually thereafter, the Commission 
shall submit to the Congress a comprehen- 
sive report describing in detail the opera- 
tion of the National Security Training 
Corps, including the number of persons in- 
ducted therein, a list of camps and stations 
at which training is being conducted, a re- 
port on the number of deaths and injuries 
occurring during such training and the 
causes thereof, an estimate of the perform- 
ance of the persons inducted therein, in- 
cluding an analysis of the disciplinary prob- 
lems encountered during the preceding 6 
months, the number of civilian employees 
of the Commission and the administrative 
costs of the Commission. Simultaneously, 
there shall be submitted to the Congress by 
the Secretary of Defense a report setting 
forth an estimate of the value of the train- 
ing conducted during the preceding 6 
months, the cost of the training program 
chargeable to the appropriations made to 
the Department of Defense, and the number 
of personnel of the Armed Forces directly 
engaged in the conduct of such training. 

“(11) Each person inducted into the Na- 
tional Security Training Corps shall be com- 
pensated at the monthly rate of $30: Pro- 
vided, however, That each such person, hav- 
ing a dependent or dependents as such 
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terms are defined in the Career Compensa- 
tion Act of 1949, shall be entitled to receive 
a dependency allowance equal to the sum 
of the basic allowance for quarters provided 
for persons in pay grade E-1 by section 302 
(f) of the Career Compensation Act of 1949 
as amended by section 3 of the Dependents’ 
Assistance Act of 1950 as may be extended or 
amended plus $40 so long as such person 
has in effect an allotment equal to the 
amount of such dependency allowance for 
the support of the dependent or dependents 
on whose account the allowance is claimed, 

“(12) No person inducted into the Na- 
tional Security Training Corps shall be as- 
signed for training at an installation lo- 
cated on land outside the continental United 
States, except that residents of Territories 
and possessions of the United States may be 
trained in the Territory or possession from 
which they were inducted.” 

(1) Subsection (a) of section 5 of said act 
is amended by inserting before the period at 
the end thereof the following words:“: And 
provided jurther, That nothing herein shall 
be construed to prohibit the selection or in- 
cGuction of persons by age group or groups 
under rules and regulations prescribed by the 
President.” 

(m) (1) Section 6 (c) (1) of such act is 
amended by striking out “the effective date 
cf this title,” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“February 1, 1951,". 

(2) Section 6 (c) (2) (A) of such act is 
amended by inserting after the words “six 
months” a comma and the words “prior to 
the determination by the Secretary of De- 
fense that adequate trained personnel are 
available to the National Guard to enable it 
to maintain its strength authorized by cur- 
rent appropriations, and prior to the receipt 
of orders to report for induction,”. 

(3) Section 6 (c) (2) (B) of such act is 
amended by inserting after “subsection (b)“ 
a comma and the following: “paragraph (1) 
of this subsection,“. 

(n) Subsection (a) of section 6 of said 
act is amended by inserting the words “mid- 
shipmen, Merchant Marine Reserve, United 
States Naval Reserve; students enrolled in 
an officer procurement program at military 
colleges the curriculum of which is approved 
by the Secretary of Defense; immediately 
following the words “cadets, United States 
Coast Guard Academy;”. 

(o) Subsection (d) of section 6 of said 
act is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“(d) (1) Within such numbers as may 
be prescribed by the Secretary of Defense, any 
person who, (A) has been or may hereafter 
be selected for enrollment or continuance in 
the senior division, Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps, or the Air Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps, or the Naval Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps, or the naval and Marine Corps officer 
candidate training program established by 
the act of August 13, 1946 (60 Stat. 1057), 
as amended, or the Reserve officers’ candi- 
date program of the Navy, or the platoon 
leaders’ class of the Marine Corps, or the of- 
ficer procurement programs of the Coast 
Guard and the Coast Guard Reserve, or ap- 
pointed an ensign, United States Naval Re- 
serve, while undergoing professional train- 
ing; (B) agrees, in writing, to accept a com- 

m, if tendered, and to serve, subject to 
order of the Secretary of the military de- 
partment having jurisdiction over him (or 
the Secretary of the Treasury with respect 
to the U. S. Coast Guard), not less than 
2 years on active duty after receipt of a 
commission; and (C) agrees to remain a 
member of a regular or reserve component 
until the sixth anniversary of the receipt 
of a commission in accordance with his ob- 
ligation under subsection (d) of section 4 
of this title, shall be deferred from induc- 
tion under this title until after completion 
or termination of the course of instruction 
and so long as he continues in a regular or 
reserve status upon being commissioned, but 
shall not be exempt from registration, Such 
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persons except those persons who have pre- 
viously completed an initial period of mili- 
tary training or an equivalent period of active 
military training and service shall be re- 
quired while enrolled in such programs to 
complete a period of training equal (as de- 
termined under regulations approved by the 
Secretary of Defense or the Secretary of the 

y with respect to the U. S. Coast 
Guard) in duration and type of training 
to an initial period of military training. 
There shall be added to the obligated active 
commissioned service of any person who has 
agreed to perform such obligatory service in 
return for financial assistance while attend- 
ing a civilian college under any such train- 
ing program a period of not to exceed 1 
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year. 

“(2) In addition to the training programs 
enumerated in paragraph (1) of this sub- 
section, and under such regulations as the 
Secretary of Defense (or the Secretary of the 
Treasury with respect to the U. S. Coast 
Guard) may approve, the Secretaries of the 
military departments and the Secretary of 
the Treasury are authorized to establish of- 
ficer candidate programs leading to the com- 
missioning of persons on active duty. 

“(3) Wothing in this subsection shall be 
deemed to preclude the President from pro- 
viding, by regulations prescribed under sub- 
section (h) of this section, for the deferment 
from training and service of any catezory 
or categories of students for such periods of 
time as he may deem appropriate.” 

(p) Subsection (h) of section 6 of such 
act is amended to read as follows: 

“(h) The President is authorized, under 
such rules and regulations as he may pre- 
scribe, to provide for the deferment from 
training and service in the Armed Forces 
or from training in the National Security 
Training Corps of any or all categories of 
persons whose employment in industry, ag- 
riculture, or other occupations or employ- 
ment, or whose continued service in an of- 
fice (other than an office described in sub- 
section (f)) under the United States or any 
State, Territory, or possession, or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, or whose activity in study, 
research, or medical, dental, optometric, os- 
teopathic, chiropractic, scientific, or other 
endeavors is found to be n to the 
maintenance of the national health, safety, 
or interest: Provided, That no person within 
any such category shall be deferred except 
upon the basis of his individual status: Pro- 
vided further, That persons who are or may 
be deferred under the provisions of this sec- 
tion shall remain liable for training and 
service in the Armed Forces or for training 
in the National Security Training Corps un- 
der the provisions of section 4 (a) of this 
act until the thirty-fifth anniversary of the 
date of their birth. This proviso shall not be 
construed to prevent the continued defer- 
ment of such persons if otherwise deferable 
under any other provisions of this act. The 
President is also authorized, under such rules 
and regulations as he may prescribe, to pro- 
vide for the deferment from training and 
service in the Armed Forces or from train- 
ing in the National Security Training Corps 
(1) of any or all categories of persons in a 
status with respect to persons (other than 
wives alone except in cases of extreme hard- 
ship) dependent upon them for support 
which renders their deferment advisable, 
and (2) of any or all categories of those per- 
sons found to be physically, mentally, or 
morally deficient or defective. For the pur- 
pose of determining whether or not the de- 
ferment of any person is advisable, because 
of his status with respect to persons depend- 
ent upon him for support, any payments 
of allowances which are payable by the 
United States to the dependents of persons 
serving in the Armed Forces of the United 
States shall be taken into consideration, but 
the fact that such payments of allowances 
are payable shall not be deemed conclusively 
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to remove the grounds for deferment when 
the dependency is based upon financial con- 
siderations and shall not be deemed to re- 
move the ground for deferment when the 
dependency is based upon other than finan- 
cial considerations and cannot be eliminated 
by financial assistance to the dependents. 
The President is also authorized, under such 
rules and regulations as he may prescribe, 
to provide for the deferment from training 
and service in the Armed Forces or training 
in the National Security Training Corps of 
any or-all categories of persons who have 
children, or wives and children, with whom 
they may maintain a bona fide family rela- 
tionship in their homes. No deferment from 
such training and service in the Armed 
Forces or training in the National Security 
Training Corps shall be made in the case of 
any individual except upon the basis of the 
status of euch individual. There shall be 
posted in a conspicuous place at the office of 
each local board a list setting forth the 
names and classifications of those persons 
who have been classified by such local 
board.” 

(q) Subsection (i) of section 6 of said act 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(i) (1) Any person who, while satisfac- 
torily pursuing a full-time course of in- 
struction at a high school or similar in- 
stitution of learning, shall, upon the facts 
being presented to the local board, be de- 
ferred (A) until the time of his graduation 
therefrom, or (B) until he attains the twen- 
tieth anniversary of his birth, or (C) until 
he ceases satisfactorily to pursue such 
oe of instruction, whichever is the ear- 

est. 

“(2) Any person who while satisfactorily 
pursuing a full-time course of instruction at 
a college, university, or similar institution 
is ordered to report for induction under this 
title, shall, upon the facts being presented 
to the local board, be deferred (A) until the 
end of such academic year, or (B) until he 
ceases satisfactorily to pursue such course 
of instruction, whichever is the earlier: Pro- 
vided, That any person who has heretofore 
had his induction postponed under the pro- 
visions of section 6 (i) (2) of the Selective 
Service Act of 1948; or any person who has 
heretofore been deferred as a student under 
section 6 (h) of said act; or any person who 
hereafter is deferred under the provision of 
this subsection, shall not be further deferred 
by reason of pursuit of a course of instruc- 
tion at a college, university, or similar in- 
stitution except as may be provided by reg- 
ulations prescribed by the President pur- 
suant to the provisions of subsection (h) 
of this section. Nothing in this paragraph 
shall be deemed to preclude the President 
from providing, by regulations prescribed 
under subsection (h) of this section for the 
deferment from training and service in the 
Armed Forces or training in the National 
Security Training Corps of any category or 
categories of students for such periods of 
time as he may deem appropriate.” 

(r) Section 7 of said act is hereby re- 
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(s) (1) Section 9 (b) (A) (i) is amended 
to read as follows: “If still qualified to per- 
form the duties of such position be restored 
to such position if it exists and is not held 
by a person with greater seniority, otherwise, 
to a position of like seniority, status, and 
pay; or”. 

(2) Section 9 (b) (B) (i) is amended to 
read as follows: “If still qualified to perform 
the duties of such position be restored to 
such position if it exists and is not held by 
a person with greater seniority, otherwise, to 
a position of like seniority, status, and 
pay; or”. 

(3) Section 9 (b) (C) (i) is amended to 
read as follows: “If still qualified to per- 
form the duties of such position be restored 
to such position if it exists and is not held 
by a person with greater seniority, otherwise, 
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to a position of like seniority, status, and 
pay; or”. 

(t) Subsection (g) of section 9 of said 
act is amended to read as follows: 

„g) (1) Any person who, subsequent to 
June 24, 1948, enlists in the Armed Forces 
of the United States (other than in a Reserve 
component) and who serves for not more 
than 4 years (plus any period of additional 
service imposed pursuant to law) shall be 
entitled upon release from service under 
honorable conditions to all the reemploy- 
ment rights and other benefits provided for 
by this section in the case of persons in- 
ducted under the provisions of this title. 

“(2) Any person who, subsequent to June 
24, 1948, enters upon active duty (other than 
for the purpose of determining his physical 
fitness), whether or not voluntarily, in the 
Armed Forces of the United States or the 
Public Health Service in response to an order 
or call to active duty shall, upon his relief 
from active duty under honorable condi- 
tions, be entitled to all of the reemployment 
rights and benefits provided by this section 
in the case of persons inducted under the 
provisions of this title, if he is relieved from 
active duty not later than 4 years after the 
date of entering upon active duty or as soon 
after the expiration of such 4 years as he is 
able to obtain orders relieving him from 
active duty. 

“(3) Any employee who holds a position 
described in paragraph (A) or (B) of sub- 
section (b) of this section shall be granted 
a leave of absence by his employer for the 
purpose of being inducted into, entering, 
determining his physical fitness to enter, or 
performing training cuty in, the Armed 
Forces of the United States. Upon his re- 
lease from training duty or upon his rejec- 
tion, such employee shall, if he makes appli- 
cation for reinstatement within 30 days 
following his release, be reinstated in his 
position without reduction in his seniority, 
status, or pay except as such reduction may 
be made for all employees similarly situated.” 

(u) Subsection (a) of section 13 of said 
act is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the words “or persons appointed to or serv- 
ing on the National Selective Service Appeal 
Board.” 

(v) Section 10 of said act is amended by 
(1) amending the sixth sentence of the pro- 
viso appearing in section 10 (b) (3) to read 
as follows: “There shall be not less than 
one appeal board located within the area of 
each Federal judicial district in the United 
States, and such additional separate panels 
thereof, as may be prescribed by the Presi- 
dent.”; and 

(2) By adding at the end of section 10 a 
new subsection as follows: 

“(g) The Director of Selective Service shall 
submit to the Congress, on or before the 3d 
day of January of each year, a written report 
covering the operation of the Selective Serv- 
ice System and such report shall include, by 
States, information as to the number of per- 
sons registered under this act; the number 
of persons inducted into the military serv- 
ice under this act; and the number of defer- 
ments granted under this act and the basis 
for such deferments.” 

(w) Section 17 of said act is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 17. (a) Except as provided in this 
title all laws or any parts of laws in con- 
flict with the provisions of this title are 
hereby repealed to the extent of such conflict. 

“(b) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, such sums 
as may be necessary to carry out the pro- 
visions of this title. All funds appropriated 
for the administrative expenses of the Na- 
tional Security Training Commission shall 
be appropriated directly to the Commission 
and all funds appropriated to pay the ex- 
penses of training carried out by the mili- 
tary departments designated by the Com- 
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mission shall be appropriated directly to the 
Department of Defense. 

“(c) Notwithstanding any other provisions 
of this title, the Congress may, by concurrent 
resolution, terminate or suspend for a stated 
period of time, all inductions into the Armed 
Forces or the National Security Training 
Corps. Any person inducted into the Na- 
tional Security Training Corps prior to the 
adoption of said concurrent resolution shall, 
not more than 6 months following the adop- 
tion thereof, be released from training in 
such corps, but shall not be relieved from 
his obligation to serve in a reserve com- 
ponent as provided in section 4 (d) (3) of 
this title. 

“(d) Notwithstanding any other provisions 
of this title, no person shall be inducted for 
training and service in the Armed Forces 
after July 1, 1954.” 

(x) Section 21 of such act is amended (1) 
by striking out “July 9, 1951,” inserting in 
lieu thereof “July 1, 1953,“ and (2) by add- 
ing the following at the end thereof: “Any 
member of the inactive or volunteer reserve 
who served on active duty for a period of 90 
days or more in any branch of the Armed 
Forces between the period December 7, 1941, 
and September 2, 1945, inclusive, or for a 
period of 12 months or more in any branch 
of the Armed Forces between the period 
September 16, 1940, and June 24, 1948, in- 
clusive, who is now or may hereafter be 
ordered to active duty pursuant to this sec- 
tion, shall upon the completion of 12 or 
more months of active duty since June 25, 
1950, if he makes application therefor to 
the Secretary of the branch of service in 
which he is serving, be released from active 
duty.” 


Mr. JAVITS (interrupting the read- 
ing). Mr. Chairman, a perliamentary 
inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. JAVITS. Is it appropriate at this 
time to offer an amendment which will 
follow line 11, which was just read by the 
Clerk? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is not proper to 
offer amendment until section 1 of the 
bill has been read. 

Mr. VINSON (interrupting the reading 
of the amendment). Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimovrs consent to dispense with 
the further reading of section 1, and that 
it be printed in the Recor» at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL, I have 
an amendment which comes right after 
the enacting clause. Could the Chair- 
man inform me when I should present 

? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is not 
able to advise the gentleman when he 
should present his own amendment, 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices, I offer a committee amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the committee amendment. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will 
state it. 
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Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
an amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute for the bill under consideration. Am 
I correct in believing that following the 
reading of the first section, which has 
just been completed, committee amend- 
ments are in order and take precedence 
over any amendment or substitute; and 
that following the completion of the con- 
sideration of committee amendments or 
amendments to committee amendments 
255 substitute to which I refer is in or- 

er? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
correct. It is in order to offer a substi- 
tute after the reading of the first section 
of the bill and after the committee 
amendments have been presented and 
considered. 

Mr. BARDEN. I wish to apprise the 
Chair of the fact that that is my inten- 
tion and that I have such a substitute 
and expect to offer it. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry, - 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. JAVITS, Is it the intention of the 
Chair to rule, therefore, that the sub- 
stitute will precede any other amend- 
ment except committee amendments? 

The CHAIRMAN. No; that is not the 
intention of the Chair, because that is 
not in conformity with the rules of the 
House. 

The gentleman from Georgia offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Vinson: Page 
37, strike out lines 3 and 4 and substitute in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“(7) The Commission shall not less than 
6 months following its appointment and con- 
firmation submit to the Congress legislative 
recommendations which shall include but 
not be limited to—“ 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, as the 
committee can understand from a read- 
ing of the amendment, its purpose and 
objective is that after the Commission 
has been appointed by the President and 
confirmed by the Senate, then within 6 
months the Commission must submit to 
the Congress for its consideration the 
legislative recommendations it thinks 
advisable. 

You will see from an examination of 
page 37 of the bill that it would be 
amended to read this way: 

The Commission shall, not later than 6 
months following its appointment and con- 
firmation, submit to the Congress legislative 
recommendations which shall include but 
not be limited to— 


And then we enumerate and set out 
certain facts that the Commission must 
necessarily send up to the Congress for 
its consideration. 

Following that another amendment 
will be offered to the effect that when the 
Commission submits its report to the 
Committee on Armed Services this 
committee will be required within 45 days 
to submit a report on the recommenda- 
tions, or a bill or resolution. If it is a 
bill or resolution, it will be privileged 
and can be called up by any Member. 
Then will start the debate as to tne type 
and character of the plan. In ather 
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words, we are not delegating to the Ex- 
ecutive; we are performing our respon- 
sibilities. One of our constitutional re- 
sponsibilities is to provide and maintain 
anarmy. You cannot provide and main- 
tain an army unless you have complete 
control of the various phases of the 
Army, its plans, and its program. So in 
this language now we are simply saying 
that the Commission must within 6 
months send up to the House its plans 
and under the next amendment that 
those recommendations must be con- 
sidered by the committee within 45 days. 
It does not come to the floor as a con- 
current resolution; it comes in the form 
of a bill. It will be here like any other 
bill that comes before the Congress, it 
will be here under all parliamentary 
rules, except one. It is privileged and 
must be and can be called up by any 
Member of the House. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. Why does the gentleman 
in his second amendment to be offered 
later insist on the 45-day privileged 
status? Why not let it go before his 
committee and that committee bring it 
out or not bring it out the same as any 
other bill? 

Mr. VINSON. I do not want it 
pigeonholed in the committee, I do not 
want it blocked in the Rules Committee. 
I want the Congress to have an oppor- 
tunity to pass on it. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. COX. Do I understand the 
amendment that the gentleman pro- 
poses contemplates that there shall be 
a plan; in other words, the gentleman 
says the Commission within 6 months 
shall submit its plan which by the 
gentleman’s Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices will be reported to the House within 
45 days. Will it not be within the right 
of the Congress to turn down the plan 
altogether? 

Mr. VINSON. Of course it will. 

Mr. COX. And whatever plan is 
adopted will be the plan of the commit- 
tee or th. plan of the Congress? 

Mr. VINSON. It will be the plan of 
the Congress. Let us understand that. 

Mr. JUDD. Can the gentleman's 
committee amend this plan before it 
brings it out or must it bring the plan 
out in exactly the same form that the 
Commission submits it? 

Mr. VINSON. The committee” can, 
like we do here, write a brand new bill. 

Mr. JUDD. The committee can? 

Mr. VINSON. It merely has the ad- 
vice of what the Commission recom- 
mends. We do not have to follow the 
advice. We can modify it or change it 
and when it comes to the House the 
House does not have to follow the views 
of the Armed Services Committee. The 
House can write whatever plan it wants 
to write. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consen; to proceed for 10 
additional minutes. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Will the chair- 
man of the committee, the gentleman 
now addressing the House, assure the 
House at this time that under no circum- 
stances will he yield to striking out this 
part of the bill in the conference be- 
tween the House and the Senate? 

Mr. VINSON. I will say this at the 
outset: Whenever a man is so honored by 
the Speaker as to be named a member 
of a conference committee, it is his duty 
to carry out the views of the body that he 
represents. Now, whatever is written 
here in this bill in regard to the acts of 
the House, as one conferee, if I am so 
named by the Speaker, I will try to carry 
out the views of the House that I repre- 
sent. Of course, it may be impossible to 
get an agreement and we will have to 
come back for instructions on the part 
of the House. Any conferee on this bill 
or any other bill who goes beyond doing 
what he thinks his body wants him to do 
is exceeding his authority as a conferee. 
Everybody understands that whatever 
bill comes back will have to be agreed to 
by the House again, either by voting up 
or voting down the conference report. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. I understand, 
then, the gentleman will stand firm on 
this amendment in conference? 

Mr. VINSON. I will insist as vigor- 
ously as I can that the American Con- 
gress write the plan. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. JENKINS. In view of what the 
gentleman is saying now that whatever 
report comes up from the Commission, 
may I ask him, it will have to come be- 
fore the gentleman’s committee? 

Mr. VINSON. Yes. 

Mr. JENKINS. What did the gentle- 
man mean a while ago when he said he 
would not put up with any pigeonholing? 

Mr. VINSON. We provide in the bill 
that the committee cannot pigeonhole it. 
It must report ultimately to the House 
so that the House can within 45 days 
work its will. 

Mr. JENKINS. Then that is another 
instance of a commission telling the Con- 
gress what to do? 

Mr. VINSON. Not at all. 

Mr. JENKINS. Why is that not so if 
the gentleman’s committee cannot do 
anything with it but bring it back? Why 
can you not reject it, why can you not 
pigeonhole it, if the Congress is going 
to legislate? 

Mr. VINSON. We can kill it, we can 
write a plan of our own, we can bring it 
in here after the Commission has sub- 
mitted its plan. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana, 

Mr. HALLECK. As I understand the 
proposition, the gentleman’s committee 
could not kill the bill. 
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Mr. VINSON. Of course, it could kill 
it, probably, in the sense it could not do 
something within 45 days, but in sub- 
stance it could write whatever it thought 
necessary to write. 

Mr. HALLECK. I would like to in- 
quire, as a practical matter: The gen- 
tleman has said that the committee will 
write the bill the way it wants to; that 
it will take into consideration the recom- 
mendation of the Commission. Assume 
that the committee, of which the gen- 
tleman is the chairman, could not agree 
upon the terms of a bill; then, under this 
procedure, which is quite novel, I might 
say to the gentleman from Georgia, what 
would the situation be? 

Mr. VINSON. Well, if the committee 
cannot agree, why, we will continue to 
work, as we have done repeatedly, until 
we do agree. Someone will give way 
until we get a plan out here. 

Mr. HALLECK. As I understand, you 
have a provision in here that requires 
your committee to bring the matter to 
the floor within 45 days. 

Mr, VINSON. That is right. 

Mr. HALLECK. Well, then, certainly 
if the committee could not agree, you 
could not bring it in within the 45 days. 

Mr. VINSON. All right; then they 
submit to the House that they could not 
agree. 

Mr. HALLECK. Of course; then on 
what would the House act? 

Mr. VINSON. Then the House could 
act on whatever views the House wanted 
to act on. 

Mr. HALLECK. It strikes me, I might 
say to the gentleman, that the idea of 
the Commission to study this matter is 
not, as far as I am concerned, a bad 
thing. I can see much good init. But 
the compulsory provisions as against his 
committee that the gentleman has in- 
corporated in this amendment certainly 
are a departure from the Hoover Com- 
mission proposals. For instance, when 
the Hoover Commission was set up it was 
directed to report to the Congress for 
action by the Congress. Now let me ask 
the gentleman one further question. 
Can he conceive of a situation 6 months 
and 45 days from now that might in- 
volve all-out war with tremendous other 
problems that would be confronting the 
Congress? Under those circumstances, 
does he think that the Congress should 
proceed to the consideration of this sort 
of a measure with no alternative left to 
the House of Representatives? 

Mr. VINSON. Of course, the House 
can always act on any legislative matter 
that is laid before it. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. COX. The commission that is 
provided for has no power to put into 
effect any plan that it might devise until 
there is congressional action. 

Mr. VINSON. That is correct. 

Mr. COX. And until such action by 
Congress the Commission serves only in 
an advisory capacity. 

Mr. VINSON. That is right. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota, 
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Mr. JUDD. Is it a fact that if the 
gentleman’s committee takes the Com- 
mission’s report and reworks it and 
brings it up within 45 days, that is the 
bill that we would work upon? 

Mr. VINSON. That is right. 

Mr. JUDD. And if the gentleman’s 
committee should not do anything 
within 45 days, then any Member could 
bring up the Commission’s report and 
the House would have to act upon that; 
is that a correct statement? 

Mr. VINSON. No; I would say that 
it would be reported out by the com- 
mittee. It will be acted on within 45 
days and laid before the House in a 
certain, intelligent form for the House 
to act on one way or the other. 

Mr. JUDD. So what will be called 
up is what your committee brings in 
after study of the Commission report? 

Mr. VINSON. As a background of 
what the Commission has set up. 

Mr. JUDD. What is called up is not 
necessarily the Commission report. 

Mr. VINSON. No, 

Mr. JUDD. It is what you do with 
the report. 

Mr. VINSON. That is right. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Let 
me say this at the outset that I intend 
to support the gentleman’s amendment 
as a great improvement over the pres- 
ent language contained in the bill. But, 
there is one question I would like to 
ask, rather one criticism that I would 
like to make of the gentleman’s amend- 
ment, and that is I do not understand 
exactly whether the House will be able 
to give full consideration to this legis- 
lation when it is called up under a privi- 
leged motion. 

Mr. VINSON. Let me read the next 
amendment so that you will get it all 
clear: 

The Commission shall, not later than 6 
months following its appointment and con- 
firmation, submit to the Congress legisla- 
tive recommendations which shall include, 
but not be limited to. 


Note that “which shall include, but not 
be iimited to” certain things we put in 
the bill. 

Then, on page 38, the amendment is to 
strike out all of lines 1 through 20, in- 
clusive, and substitute in lieu thereof the 
following: 

(1) The legislative recommendations pro- 
vided for in paragraph (7) shall have been 
enacted with or without amendments into 
law: Provided, That such recommendations 
shall be referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services, and both committees shall, not 
later than the expiration of the first period 
of 45 calendar days of continuous sessions 
of the Congress, following the date on which 
the recommendations provided for in para- 
graph (7) of this subsection are transmitted 
to the Congress, report thereon to their re- 
spective Houses: Provided further, That any 
bill or resolution so reported shall be privi- 
leged and may be called up by any Member 
of either House but shall be subject to 
amendment as if it were not so privileged. 


That is the whole system. 
Mr. HALLECK. If the gentleman will 


yield further, as I understand that lan- 
guage it contemplates action by the Com- 
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mittee on Armed Services to report a bill 
or resolution to the House. 

Mr. VINSON. That is correct. 

Mr. HALLECK. Let me get back to 
my original inquiry: If the committee 
cannot agree on such a resolution or bill, 
what then would be the circumstance? 
To my mind, nothing would be reported 
or could be reported, hence there would 
be nothing before the House for consid- 
eration; that is, I take it that the recom- 
mendation of the Commission would not 
have the status of an introduced bill or 
resolution. 

Mr. VINSON. Of course, it would not. 

Mr. HALLECK. The gentleman would 
be the first to insist that his committee 
act upon it and report it as a bill, 

Mr. VINSON. That is right; exactly. 

Mr. HALLECK. If anyone sought to 
circumvent his committee, I am quite 
sure he would be quite vigorous in his 
denunciation of any such tactics. 

Mr. VINSON. Exactly. 

Mr. HALLECK. To my mind, it pre- 
sents the very definite question as to 
what the situation would be if the gen- 
aoe committee could not agree on a 

Mr. VINSON. If the committee could 
not agree, or the House could not agree 
and did not write a bill, they would not 
have any bill. You would not have any 
plan to operate the universal-military- 
training language. You just would not 
havea plan. You hive to do something, 
and this is an effort to start it. If the 
House says, “No; we will turn it down,” 
you do not havea plan then. You would 
have to start all over again. If the 
Commission says, “This is my plan,” and 
the committee says, “We won’t accept it, 
but we will submit to the House this 
plan,” and then the House says, “We 
won't accept that,” why, it goes back and 
you do not havea plan then. WhatIam 
driving at is this—let the Congress write 
the plan. 

Mr. HALLECK. Of course, I am for 
that, as I said earlier to the gentleman, 
I do not object to the appointment of 
the Commission. To my mind, that 
would be a good thing. 

Mr. VINSON. That is right. 

Mr. HALLECK. However, is not the 
essence of the gentleman’s proposal the 
appointment of the Commission and the 
report of that Commission to the Con- 
gress, the report being some sort of basis 
upon which the Congress would then 
undertake to act? 

Mr. VINSON. It could be the basis, 
but it does not have to be the conclusion. 
It could be the basis, but it does not have 
to be what the committee recommends. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr, ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous conseut that the gentleman 
from Georgia be nermitted to proceed 
for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield. 

Mr. COLE of New York. I call the 
gentleman’s attention to the provisions 
of the amendment which requires the 
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committee-to report to the House within 
45 days and report upon the Commis- 
sion’s recommendations. This does not 
require the committee to report to the 
House within 45 days a bill for a plan, 
but requires the committee to report to 
the House upon the Commission’s recom- 
mendations. If the committee could not 
agree with the recommendations, it 
would report to the House within 45 days 
that it could not agree, and comply with 
the provisions of the amendment, 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. BONNER. What is this privilege 
of which the gentleman spoke? The 
gentleman says any Member could call 
up the bill on a privileged motion. What 
is privileged, then? 

Mr. VINSON. The privileged matter 
would be any bill or resolution so re- 
ported. 

Mr. BONNER. Who would report it if 
the committee could not agree on re- 
porting it to the House? What would be 
reported? 

Mr. VINSON. Now the gentleman is 
splitting hairs and is dodging around 
matters which cannot arise. 

Mr. BONNER. How much debate 
would there be on this privileged matter? 

Mr. VINSON. It would be privileged, 
but you could go before the Committee 
on Rules and get a rule to have it con- 
sidered like the other bill. 

Mr. BONNER. What would be privi- 
leged? Would it be the Commission re- 
port which would be privileged? 

Mr. VINSON. It would be either the 
Commission’s report, if we could not 
agree on a bill to be reported, or else it 
would be the bill reported out by the 
committee. You see, what we are driv- 
ing at is that we are trying to get it on 
the floor of the House and let the House 
say what kind of a plan should be 
adopted. That is what we are trying to 
do and that is the whole objective. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
genileman yield? 

Mr, VINSON. I yield. 

Mr. ALBERT. If the committee votes 
down this proposal, may I ask him 
whether we will have a straight-out uni- 
versal military training proposal to vote 
on on final passage? ” 

Mr. VINSON. If you vote this down 
and it comes in as the committee re- 
ported it out, then you have a proposal 
which falls within the category of the 
reorganization bill. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will yield, it ought to be made 
clear that it is not the report of the 
Commission which has a privileged - 
status, but it is the bill which the com- 
mittee formulates based upon such re- 
ports as may be filed. 

Mr. VINSON. That is correct. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. If I understand 
the situation, the gentleman desires to 
have this matter acted on today so as to 
make certain that the House, within 6 
months and 45 days from now, will pass 
upon the question of universal military 
training, is that correct? 
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Mr. VINSON. It is for the purpose of 
requiring the Commission, within a 6 
months’ period to do something about 
inaugurating a plan so far as it is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Of course, if 
the Committee on Armed Services 6 
months and 45 days from now, or even 
45 days from now, or the day after to- 
morrow, would bring out a universal 
military training bill, it seems rather 
certain that the Congress would have an 
opportunity to pass upon that measure, 
does it not? 

Mr. VINSON. Yes, the Congress could 
pass upon it whenever it is presented 
here. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Then why is 
it necessary to decide today on whether 
we are going to bring out a universal 
military training proposal for consid- 
eration 6 months and 45 days from now, 
or 3 months from now, or 45 days from 
now? 

Mr, VINSON. May I point out that 
that line of argument has no particular 
application to this amendment. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. No, but it has 
a lot of common sense to it, I might say 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. VINSON. That may be true, and 
that would be a very pertinent argu- 
ment under the proper circumstances. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. A little com- 
mon sense would not hurt, with refer- 
ence to this measure. 

Mr. VINSON. No; and I am glad that 
the gentleman is beginning to use a lit- 
tle of it. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I hope that I 
can contribute a little common sense to 
the debate here and also hope that we 
may dispense with levity on such an im- 
portant matter as this. 

Mr. VINSON. The gentleman is con- 
tributing some common sense to the de- 
bate, and I appreciate it. May I say 
the gentleman’s criticism would be per- 
tinent and germane when the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. BARDEN] 
moves to strike out the universal mili- 
tary training phase of it. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Does the gen- 
tleman feel that he is justified in criti- 
cizing another Member for asking a 
question on the floor and trying to get 
an answer? 

Mr. VINSON. I think the gentleman 
is perfectly right in making the observa- 
tion as to the right of the Congress to 
pass upon the proposal, and the obser- 
vation I made was no reflection on him. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. The gentleman 
will agree, I think, that the Committee 
on Armed Services can bring out a uni- 
versal military-training bill any time it 
‘wants to and that the House can vote 
on it. 

Mr. VINSON. I agree that the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services has jurisdic- 
tion to bring it out. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. And may I add 
also that the gentleman always brings 
out any bill that he desires to bring out. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Bonner] 
asked a pertinent question about the de- 
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bate on the proposal as a privileged 
matter whenever the bill comes out. I 
think the answer to that is that like de- 
bate on an appropriation bill, the time 
is agreed upon. Furthermore, the House 
would go into the Committee of the 
Whole, and if the time is not agreed 
upon before resolving into the Commit- 
tee of the Whole, the agreement would 
be made later. I do not know of a case 
when the time was not agreed upon. 
Therefore, that is a matter that can 
very easily be taken care of, as I see it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. MORRIS, Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Georgia may proceed for two addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield. 

Mr. MORRIS. If these amendments 
that you propose are adopted, will a 
Member, if he votes for the bill after the 
amendments are adopted, be indicating 
that he is for some kind of universal 
military training? 

Mr. VINSON. I am glad the gentle- 
man asked that question. If this amend- 
ment and other amendments are agreed 
to, you have accomplished this, and this 
is all you have accomplished: You have 
set up the machinery, you have set up a 
commission, you have set up a corps, and 
Congress later on, in bill form, will write 
the program. That is all you have done 
here if you adopt this. 

Mr. MORRIS. I do not think the gen- 
tleman has quite answered my question. 
I want to know whether or not, as the 
proponent of these amendments, you feel 
that if a Member votes for the bill after 
your amendments are adopted, that he 
is, at least to some extent, expressing 
himself in favor of universal military 
training. 

Mr. VINSON. I cannot answer that 
question. I cannot answer how a man is 
going to straighten his own conscience 
with his mind or his mind with his con- 
science or what not. 

Mr. MORRIS. That is not the reason 
I asked the question. I am not worried 
about my own conscience in the matter. 
You know what is in the amendments 
better than anybody else. I have given 
some consideration to them since you 
have presented them here. I want to 
know whether or not that will be an ex- 
pression of approval of some form of 
universal military training. 

Mr. VINSON. I will say this is the first 
step in inaugurating the machinery under 
which universal military training, in an 
orderly fashion, can be put into opera- 
tion by the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. MORRIS. That is a definite an- 
swer. That is true. That is the first 
step. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment, and I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for an 
additional 5 minutes. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to take 10 minutes to talk as calmly 
and as coolly as I can about these amend- 
ments. If we pay attention, I think per- 
haps we can clear up some of the doubts 
and perplexities that are in the minds of 
all of us. 

Yesterday morning every member of 
the Armed Services Committee present, 
29 of us, voted for this amendment, not 
because we liked it but because it is the 
lesser of two evils. 

Under the present bill as written, when 
the Commission is created, it is required 
to give a report within 6 months’ time. 
Then the Committee on Armed Services 
would have to vote up or vote down that 
plan submitted by the Commission, with- 
out crossing a “t” cr dotting an “i.” It 
would be a cowardly abdication of the 
powers of Congress to turn over to the 
executive branch of the Government the 
power to legislate for us. 

Under the proposed amendment offered 
by our distinguished chairman a com- 
mission is established in the same man- 
ner. It reports in 6 months, but when 
that report or plan or recommendation 
is submitted to the Committee on Armed 
Services, then the Committee on Armed 
Services is free to consider that plan or 
those recommendations just as it con- 
siders any other bill. They can vote it 
up or they can vote it down, or they can 
amend it in any such fashion as they 
might choose. That is the chief differ- 
ence between the pending bill and the 
proposed amendment. But having stated 
that, I want to say to you that it is a 
rather foolish and futile gesture, and we 
are placing ourselves in a ludicrous posi- 
tion, and we are doing it for this reason: 
Here, the Congress this afternoon, in 
April 1951, is attempting to pass legis- 
lation that will authorize Congress at 
some future date to pass a bill. Is it 
not silly? It is downright silly. Why 
place ourselves in such a ridiculous posi- 
tion? 

Now, this move, of course, by our 
astute and resourceful chairman, was 
to get votes; it was to get the boys who 
are on the fence, who are wobbly, and 
who have not made up their minds defi- 
nitely. It is a sop; it is a little molasses. 
Talk about attempting to soothe one’s 
conscience; this bill has been watered 
down; it has been rendered more or less 
innocuous, and foolish, and futile. But 
that is exactly what we are attempting 
to do here. Congress passed a law that 
will compel us to take action at some 
future time; of course, the same Con- 
gress will be here 6 months from now, 
but if it were next year, then perhaps a 
different Congress would have to nass 
upon this legislation, 

Mr. Chairman, this morning I received 
a letter from one of the greatest and 
wisest men I have ever been privileged 
to know, Harry Emerson Fosdick. He 
is a great student of theology and re- 
ligion and for years was pastor of the 
Riverside Memorial Church in the city 
of New York. In my opinion, he and 
Joseph Sizoo are the two greatest 
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preachers I have ever heard. These 
men know not only their theology and 
religion, they are also great students of 
moral, social, economic, and political 
question, They understand Govern- 
ment and military problems as well. 
Above all, they understand human 
nature. 

Here in two brief paragraphs Harry 
Emerson Fosdick hit the nail squarely 
on the head and drove home the big 
point we attempted to make last week in 
the opening of the debate, that there 
are not enough young men in this coun- 
try to take care of the draft and univer- 
sal military training at the same time, 
and that this law would have to be im- 
plemented in the future, perhaps even 
the distant future by some distant Con- 
gress; that no one Congress can bind 
another; and you cannot vote for a mil- 
itary appropriation for more than a 2- 
year period. 

This letter is headed “Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, 4, The High Road, Bronxville, 


Nivon 
APRIL 9, 1951. 

My Dear MR. SHORT: I have been told on 
good authority that if the new proposal by 
Mr. Vinson to get the House to approve 
UMT in principle is accepted, the House- 
Senate conference may substitute the Sen- 
ate-approved version. The American people 
are not likely to be happy about any device 
which results in a permanent program of 
universal military conscription. 


I have sat in many conferences with 
our great chairman from Georgia, and 
I know he is tougher than a pine knot; 
I know that he will carry out his prom- 
ise and pledge to you. But I know that 
no conferee can be absolutely bound be- 
fore he goes into conference or you never 
could reach an agreement, and I also 
know that those Senators who are mem- 
bers of the Armed Services Committee 
in the other body happen to have minds 
of their own. While I do not entertain 
any great fears or grave doubts of our 
capitulating and surrendering to the 
Senate, yet there is always that possi- 
bility, and Harry Emerson Fosdick is 
absolutely right. 

Here is the second and last paragraph 
of this letter: 

Why should this Congress shoulder the po- 
litical responsibility for the adoption of 
permanent UMT when it cannot be put into 
effect until the emergency is over? General 
Eisenhower and others have told us that this 
may be a long emergency, possibly lasting 
10 or more years. Should not the genera- 
tion and the Congress which must deal with 
the post-emergency world also make the 
decision on post-emergency military policy? 

Most sincerely yours, 
Harry EMERSON FOSDICK, 


Let us cross that bridge when we get 
to it. Why muddy the waters now? 
Why not continue the present Draft Act 
as it is for another 3 years, upon which 
our people are united and which would 
pass the House without a dissenting 
vote? 

We had only one vote against the ex- 
tension of it last year and that gentle- 
man from New York, Mr. Marcantonio, 
is not here any longer. 

Now, I voted for this proposed amend- 
ment in committee, I will vote for it now, 
but I am going to vote against the whole 
blooming business, Every member of 
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the committee knows what my position 
is and the Members of the House know 
my position. 

If we are wise, as I said last week, we 
will vote for the Barden substitute bill 
which will divorce universal military 
training from the draft, that will con- 
tinue the present law to meet all of our 
requirements and that will make it pos- 
sible for our armed services to bring in 
other legislation at the appropriate 
time. We cannot have universal mili- 
tary training in this country until this 
present emergency is over and much as 
I respect commissions and committees, 
it is hard for me to conceive of any 
commission the President might set up— 
I do not know whether he is going to 
name Oscar Ewing or Lilienthal, or who 
he may name to that Commission—I 
cannot conceive of any commission that 
in the next 6 months can learn nearly as 
much about universal military training 
as the members of the Committee on 
Armed Services, most of whom have 
lived with this problem for many years, 
No commission should write legislation, 
but only the Congress. It is our sole au- 
oe and duty under the Constitu- 

on. 

Mr. Chairman, this legislation is un- 
called for, it is untimely, it is dangerous. 
We should vote for the Barden bill that 
will soon be offered as a substitute for 
this measure and we will all have clear 
consciences; then we will go forth as a 
united people and not sharply divided 
over this bitter controversial issue. I 
have tried to make my position clear. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHORT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. KILDAY. In view of the state- 
ment made by the gentleman from Mis- 
souri that he will vote for this amend- 
ment but still vote against the bill, I 
assume that the gentlemen feels that no 
matter what the position of an individ- 
ual Member may be, in favor of or 
against the Barden bill or in favor of 
or against the committee bill, the pro- 
vision offered in the amendment now 
pending is a proper one and should be 
adopted? 

Mr. SHORT. I do. I frankly admit 
it is. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may proceed for two additional minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHORT. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. POWELL. I would just like to 
further follow up the gentleman's state- 
ment in reference to Dr. Fosdick by say- 
ing that not only Dr. Fosdick but every 
single religious leader in this Nation, 
Catholic and Protestant, are on record 
in the gentleman’s committee against 


Mr. SHORT. The gentleman is em- 
mently correct, so are the agricultural 
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organizations, including the National 
Grange and the Farm Bureau. 

Mr. POWELL. Every single religious 
organization. 
ee SHORT. And most of our educa- 

rs. 

Mr. POWELL. The Council of Bish- 
ops, Roman Catholic Church, the Meth- 
odist Church, the Presbyterian Church, 
the American Baptist Convention, the 
National Conference of Methodist Youth, 
Church of the Brethren, Southern Bap- 
tist Church, Society of Friends, Disciples 
of Christ, United Lutheran Church, 
Evangelical and Reformed Church— 
right on down the line. They are all 
against UMT. I agree with the gentle- 
man, let us vote for the Barden bill and 
have what the Nation needs, a draft, 
and not what some people want. 

Mr. SHORT. I plead, I prayerfully 
beg every one of you to vote for the 
Barden bill. Let us settle this for the 
time being. Now is no time to fight 
among ourselves. Ithank the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. PowELL] for his 
valuable contribution. 

Mr. KILDAY. The gentleman recalls 
that one member of the church who 
indorsed the conference report for a 
permanent UMT and who appeared be- 
fore our committee in strong support 
thereof was the Reverend Edmund A, 
Walsh, vice president of Georgetown 
University? 

Mr. SHORT. That is true. He is a 
fine and great man but he is an excep- 
tion to the rule. Most all great religious 
leaders are against it. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHORT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. I addressed a ques- 
tion to the chairman of the committee 
as a matter of eliciting information in 
respect to what the situation might be 
if after the Commission reports the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services found itself 
unable to agree upon a measure to be 
reported. The proposed amendment 
that is to follow clearly refers to a bill 
or resolution, not a report to a bill or 
resolution, which would necessarily con- 
template action by the Armed Services 
Committee. 

Mr. SHORT. If we do not resolute, 
I will say to the gentleman from Indiana, 
I do not see what the Congress could 
do about it. It is the impotency of this 
thing, the futility, the foolishness, of 
creating another commission and spend- 
ing a lot more of the taxpayers’ money 
to take care of some political parasites, 
that stagger me. Let us not have any 
of that. We have too much already. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the name of Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick carries great weight 
with me since he is a graduate of the 
same institution that I am and served 
on the board of trustees of that uni- 
versity with me. But, his mission in life 
is to cultivate the religious and theologi- 
cal welfare of our citizens. My respon- 
sibility and yours is the preservation of 
the welfare and the security and the de- 
tense of our country. 
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First, with respect to the question 
raised by the gentleman from Indiana, 
which is entirely appropriate, as to what 
would happen in case the committee 
could not agree within the 45-day period. 
Has it ever happened or is it conceivable 
that a committee or a majority of its 
members would not agree? This com- 
mittee amendment does not require the 
committee to unanimously approve a 
recommendation of tl.e Commission to be 
created or unanimously endorse some 
plan. A majority of the committee will 
determine the recommendation of that 
Commission, and the report of the ma- 
jority of that committee will be submit- 
ted to the House whether the majority 
may favor a particular plan or be op- 
posed to it. The committee will report 
by a majority of its members, just as is 
the ordinary practice in any other legis- 
lative resolution or bill. 

Respectfully, I cannot agree at all with 
my theologic, religious, learned friend, 
the gentleman from Missouri IMr. 
SHORT] when he asserts that this is a 
silly, incongruous position for us to take. 
To me, it is entirely logical and consist- 
ent. Those who want a plan of some 
kind, those who realize and recognize 
that if it is at all possible to discontinue 
drafting men for service we must start 
the machinery to develop a reservoir of 
trained civilians, realize that they must 
see the plan of training before they 
put their stamp of approval upon it. 

But, there is another factor which I 
think is overlooked in the consideration 
of this approach to a problem which af- 
fects the lives of so many of our citizens, 
We lose sight of the fact that this Com- 
mission under the bill not only makes 
recommendations with respect to the 
program of training, but this very Com- 
mission, assuming the Congress eventu- 
ally adopts a. program of universal 
military training, administers that pro- 
gram. So, is it not highly essential that 
the Congress take a look at the com- 
plexion of the members of that Commis- 
sion to see whether there are any Oscar 
Ewings, or Lilienthals, or Rosenbergs, or 
Smiths, or Coles on it in order that they 
may make sure of two things: First, 
that the plan is proper, sensible, and ac- 
ceptable from a military standpoint, and 
that the people who are going to run it 
are the right kind of folks to run it? To 
me that is a logical and sensible way of 
approaching the proposition. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLE of New York. I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON. What is there that a 
Commission could do better than the 
members of the Committee on Armed 
Services in setting this policy? Why 
have a commission? I think you on the 
committee must show to the Congress 
that the Commission can do better in 
setting this policy than you can. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Well, all the 
Commission does is to make recom- 
mendations. As has been said many 
times here on the floor the committee 
eventually will work out the program, 
and after that the Congress will work 
its will. Of course, the committee is 
equipped to do it. 
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I want to make reference to the fear 
that has been thrown up here, from my 
standpoint largely as a smoke screen, as 
a straw that some people are seeking to 
grasp to justify their position in opposi- 
tion to any kind of military training, 
and that is the fear that the House con- 
ferees are going to capitulate to the 
Senate conferees and accept the Senate 
provision with respect to universal mili- 
tary training. You know as well as I 
that whatever the House conferees do 
with respect to the conference with the 
Senate is not binding on this House, and 
whatever recommendations the House 
conferees may make must be approved 
finally by a majority of the Members of 
this House. So let us not try to build up 
too many straw men or search for skele- 
tons in the closets or conjure ghosts un- 
der the bed in a frantic search for some 
argument which will give a plausible but 
specious reason for opposing a measure 
which is so very vital to the naticnal 
security. Let us be honest with ourselves 
and the people; if we are against giving 
consideration to any kind of military 
training program, let us have the cour- 
age to say so. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLE of New York. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Does the gen- 
tleman feel that any commission which 
might be set up under this bill would 
have a better knowledge of the questions 
involved in connection with the status of 
a universal military training program 
than would the members of the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services themselves, most 
of whom have spent many years study- 
ing that subject? 

Mr. COLE of New York. No; I do not. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Why is it neces- 
sary to have a commission? Why not 
let the committee itself do the work, 
which you would have to do eventually, 
anyhow? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Who is going 
to run the training program? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. The commit- 
tee of course would determine that in 
any legislation it might report. 

Mr. COLE of New York. All the many 
groups which have given study to this 
problem have recommended that the 
program be run by a commission of 
civilians. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I am talking 
about establishing a law for universal 
military training. Does not the gentle- 
man believe the committee is more able 
to recommend a bill? 

Mr. COLE of New York. The Com- 
mission I am talking about is the one 
that runs the law after the plan is ap- 
proved. 

Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment to the committee amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SUTTON: On 
page 37, strike out lines 3 through 22, in- 
clusive, and substitute the following: 

“The Commission shall conduct such stud- 
ies as it may deem appropriate in order to 
carry out the purposes of this act and shall, 
on or before January 15, 1952, submit a re- 
port thereon to the Congress.” 
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Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, SUTTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all three of the 
amendments which I have be read at 
this time, because they refer to the same 
thing. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objeculon 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 
8 other two amendments for informa- 

on. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. SUTTON: 

On page 38, strike out lines 1 through 20, 
inclusive, and substitute the following: 

“(1) The Congress, following the date on 
which the report provided for in paragraph 
(7) of this subsection is transmitted to the 
Congress, has enacted legislation setting out 
the provisions which shall govern the Na- 
tional Security Training Corps; and.” 


On page 39, strike out lines 2 through 7, 
inclusive. 


Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Chairman, the 
first amendment provides that the Com- 
mission set up under S. 1 shall make 
a study and not report a plan, but shall 
report to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, and in turn the Congress of the 
United States shall legislate accordingly, 
The Armed Services Committee then 
writes a universal military training plan, 
under the power delegated to the Armed 
Services Committee. They bring the 
plan in to the Congress of the United 
States. Then we vote on it. 

I am glad the distinguished gentle. 
man from Georgia and I are a little 
closer together in this instance, because 
he wants the Congress of the United 
States and the Armed Services Com- 
mittee to write the plan. I do, too. I 
do not want to delegate the power of 
the Committee on Armed Services or the 
Committee on Agriculture, or any other 
committee of the Congress of the United 
States to any outside commission. I do 
not want any outside commission to 
write a plan to bring to the Committee 
on Armed Services. I want the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services to write their 
own plan. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services has some of the 
most intelligent men on military affairs 
in the United States. I do not believe 
there are 29 members of the Armed 
Forces who know more about the armed 
services of the United States than the 
29 members of the House committee, 
I have the highest respect for them. 
I know they have been giving a great 
deal of study to the subject of univer- 
sal military training. If we want to set 
up a commission they should make rec- 
ommendations and then let the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services write the plan 
that you and I are to vote for or vote 
against. In so doing, the chairman of 
the Committee on Armed Services has 
the same thought in mind as I have. 
We just disagree in that he wants a 
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commission to write a plan and I want 
the Congress to do the legislating. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUTTON. I yield. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Is it not a fact that 
the President of the United States can 
set up a committee or a commission any 
time he wants to to study anything and 
to submit recommendations and act in 
an advisory capacity? So why should 
we be worrying about that at this time? 

Mr. SUTTON. The argument of the 
chairman of the Committee on Armed 
Services is that this Commission is set up 
to carry out the program of universal 
railitary training. I think the commit- 
tee and Congress should direct how the 
universal military training program shall 
be administered. 

Mr. BUSBEY. They could have their 
own staff study it, could they not? 

Mr. SUTTON. That is true, but too 
many members of commissions have the 
staff doing all the work. 

The second amendment provides that 
following the date of this report no per- 
son shall be inducted into the National 
Security Training Corps until after Con- 
gress passes a universal military train- 
ing bill. 7 

On page 39 my amendment strikes out 
lines 2 through 7, inclusive. This is a 
section of the bill which is not needed. 
I believe the gentleman from Georgia 
will agree that the provision is useless 
should this amendment be adopted. 

Mr. Chairman, the matter comes down 
to this—the amendment which the gen- 
tleman from Georgia offered is better 
than his original bill; but at the same 
time it still says that a commission shall 
draw up the plan. That is a power 
which is delegated to the Congress of 
the United States, as set out by the Con- 
stitution of the United States. My 
amendment provides for the Commission 
to make a report on or before January 
15, 1952, to the Committee on Armed 
Services; then the Congress would con- 
sider the committee recommendations. 
In that way we do not delegate our power 
to any commission of three or five men, 
but we take the responsibility right here. 
We will not be letting anybody write our 
bills, but we will be writing them our- 
selves. I think the Congress of the 
United States should know more about 
this question than any commission that 
could be appointed. 

The only difference between the gen- 
tleman frem Georgia and myself is that 
he wants a commission to write the plan 
and I want the Congress to do it. That 
is what my amendment does. 

I am in hopes that the chairman of 
the Committee on Armed Services will 
accept this amendment to his amend- 
ment because I think we are driving at 
the same thing. We want the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services to write this bill 
because we do not even know that we 
will be in session 6 months and 45 days 
from now. Six months and 45 days from 
now, which is November, we may not 
even be here, 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUTTON. I yield, 
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Mr. BROWN of Ohio. As I under- 
stand the gentleman’s amendment, it 
would provide for the establishment of 
a commission which could make recom- 
mendations, but it would be left to the 
Congress, and with the Committee on 
Armed Services, to decide whether or not 
such recommendations should be fol- 
lowed or enacted into law. 

Mr. SUTTON. Definitely. 

Mr, BROWN of Ohio. If that is the 
case, I will certainly support the gentle- 
man’s amendment because I recall the 
Congress established the so-called 
Hoover Commission which I believe has 
accomplished much, and has received 
great recognition throughout the coun- 
try. At the time it was created there 
was no authority given to the Hoover 
Commission to do anything further than 
to submit a report and recommenda- 
tions to the Congress. The Congress it- 
self retained complete power and author- 
ity to pass upon the Commission’s rec- 
ommendations as it saw fit; and to ac- 
cept, reject, or do as it pleased with 
them. That is exactly what the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Tennessee proposes, as I understand it? 

Mr. SUTTON. That is exactly what 
my amendment does. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. In other words, 
you propose the same sort of commis- 
sion in connection with universal mili- 
tary training that we had in the Hoover 
Commission? 

Mr. SUTTON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Then, if that 
is true, I will support the gentleman’s 
amendment. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUTTON. I yield. 

Mr. FULTON. There is a point that 
has been suggested. That is, that in 
the committee amendment and in the 
Vinson amendment each of them by- 
pass the Rules Committee. May I ask 
you, Does your amendment bypass the 
Rules Committee? 

Mr. SUTTON. This would not by- 
pass the Rules Committee. 

Mr. FULTON. So that is another dif- 
ference. 

Mr. SUTTON. Yes; it would not by- 
pass the Rules Committee. It would be 
the same as any other bill. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUTTON. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKS. There is this big dif- 
ference between the Hoover Commission 
set-up and this Commission. The 
Hoover Commission was set up to make 
recommendations to reorganize the 
executive departments, which we accept 
or reject. ; 

Mr. SUTTON. That is right. 

Mr. BROOKS. And then the com- 
mittee ceased to function. Here is a 
Commission set up for the purpose of 
carrying out the terms of the law pro- 
vided by Congress. They make recom- 
mendations to the committee. The 
committee accepts them or rejects them. 
If the committee accepts the program 
which the Congress finally enacts into 
law, then that same Commission will be 
charged with the responsibility of exe- 
cuting the laws of Congress. 
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Mr. SUTTON. I realize what the 
gentleman is saying. I am sure he does 
not want to delegate any of the responsi- 
bility of the Armed Services Committee 
to any commission. 

Mr. BROOKS. We asked the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for recommenda- 
tions, and we know that they are going 
to carry out the law. 

Mr. SUTTON. That is true. 

i Mr. BROOKS. Then we write the 
aw. 

Mr. SUTTON. Then we write the 
law, and that is the purpose of my 
amendment. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUTTON. I yield. 

Mr. JUDD. Did I understand cor- 
rectly that we would be committing our- 
selves in advance to a program whereby 
this Commission which prepared the 
plan would carry out the plan? 

Mr. SUTTON. In my amendment this 
Commission will not write any plan, The 
Armed Services Committee will write 
the plan. 

Mr. JUDD. I understood the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. Brooxs] to say 
that if the Congress went ahead and 
adopted a universal military training 
program, this Commission would then 
carry it out. 

Mr. SUTTON. This Commission is to 
be set up in this bill only to study and 
report. 

Mr. JUDD. Only to study and report? 

Mr. SUTTON. Only to study and re- 
port; not a plán at all. 

Mr. JUDD. Who is to operate the 
plan, should we adopt it? That would 
be determined in the legislation which 
the committee adopted, would it not? 

Mr. SUTTON. Under this bill it sets 
up a commission. We do not change that 
atall. This Commission then will report, 
after its findings, to the Armed Services 
Committee, not a plan, but what they 
found out. Then the Armed Services 
Committee will sit down and write a plan. 
Then they will bring that to the Con- 
— and we will vote on it as any other 

Mr. JUDD. And we could use this 
Commission or anyone else that we de- 
cide should operate the program. 

Mr. SUTTON. That is true. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUTTON, I yield. 

Mr. VORYS. Does the gentleman 
leave in the language on page 35, lines 
18 and 20, which provide that at such 
time as the Commission shall be ap- 
pointed in accordance with this para- 
graph, there shall be established a Na- 
tional Security Training Corps? Are 
those words left in? 

Mr. SUTTON. I have no amendment 
on pages 35 and 36 at all. 

Mr. VORYS. That means, then, that 
under both the Vinson amendment and 
the gentleman’s amendment we create 
a National Security Training Corps, but 
we do not say what it is until after the 
Congress decides what this corps shall 
consist of. Is that correct? 

Mr. SUTTON. That is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Tennessee has expired. 
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Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment, and I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, if there 
ever was a subject which has been 
studied, this is it. The amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Tennessee 
(Mr. Sutton] as a substitute for the 
committee amendment would result in 
nothing in the world but delay. Whether 
you are going to vote for or against uni- 
versal military training, I plead with 
you, I beg of you to have the courage 
to vote today for it or against it. Which- 
ever way you vote I am not going to 
criticize; but let us not duck and dodge 
any longer. Let us come right up and 
vote for or against UMT. ‘ 

Mr. of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. Not at this time. 

The Compton Commission was one of 
the highest order, and it studied this 
question and reported it to the Congress - 
in a Republican administration, under a 
bill offered by the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. Towe], and we thoroughly 
studied the matter and reported the bill. 
So it is time to vote on it, and let us 
rot put it off for some commission to 
make some study. 

Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I must yield to the au- 
thor of the amendment. 

Mr. SUTTON. Then, in a case like 
that, why do we not have a plan here 
today? 

Mr. KILDAY. I am going to discuss 
that. Not only I, but a number of other 
members of the Committee are amazed 
at the importance the plan has suddenly 
assumed, and it seems quite strange 
that a great many people who have con- 
sistently opposed legislation of this kind 
are those who seem to place the most im- 
portance on the plan. There has never 
heretofore been a bill in which restric- 
tions were placed upon the nature of the 
plan of training to be followed. We 
put that in here as an abundance of pre- 
caution to give us a chance to look at it, 
to make sure that it was a program of 
military training, and not a great social- 
ized training program, so that there 
would be no danger of their attempting 
to carry into the military training such 
things as they had in the bill that came 
from the Department providing for the 
rehabilitation physically and mentally of 
those who were substandard and in- 
capable of taking training. I say to you 
frankly that that was the thing we did 
not want, we did not want these boys to 
be trained in ceramics and the social 
arts and in welfare programs; and, very 
frankly, from the very first Selective 
Service Act there has been an element in 
the country which has attempted to 
bring programs of that kind into the Se- 
lective Service System. 

On the question of the plan, frankly 
none of us here in this room can write a 
plan of military training, and we would 
never attempt to set up what constitutes 
basic military training; and the military, 
Iam sure, would not attempt to lay down 
today what constitutes an unchangeable 
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plan of military training, because the 
nature of war might change tomorrow 
and then they would have to change the 
nature of their training. It is not pos- 
sible for us, we are not military experts. 
We are setting up a commission which is 
dominated by civilians—three civilians, 
one of them to act as Chairman, and two 
military men. How could it be possible 
for us to write the details into law? It is 
no delegation of legislative authority 
when we say that the Commission is go- 
ing to say how many hours of close order 
drill they must give the men who go 
under training in this program, how 
many hours of maneuvers they shall 
have, how many hours of classroom 
work. Those are only administrative 
details, and in order to avoid some of the 
things that very unfortunately have 
grown up in our country and the minor- 
ity groups are able to put over their will 
on certain branches of the Government, 
we wrote in the power to go over the 
plan and see to it that it was military 
training. 

The bill of the Senate is now under 
heavy attack because the contention is 
made that the bill provides for national 
service. Our bill provides for a system 
of military training, but not compulsory 
national service. So when the Commis- 
sion gets together they are to find out 
from consultation with military men and 
with civilians to see that the military 
side is not overemphasized, that there is 
no danger of militarization of our youth, 
and they are going to determine the 
moral welfare. How can we determine 
what number of chaplains should be fur- 
nished for every thousand men? How 
can we determine the amount of recrea- 
tion there should be and the moral en- 
vironment in which these boys should 
be? That is the purpose of the Commis- 
sion, and in every program that has ever 
been suggested for military training 
until the Department’s bill came up it 
has been expected that this program 
would be under the control of a civilian 
commission, and one of the primary ob- 
jections, certainly one that I had to the 
bill that was sent up here by the Depart- 
ment, was that it provided nothing other 
than military control of our youth; and 
I would not stand for that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KILDAY. I know you would not 
stand for that, and the members of the 
committee would not stand for it. We 
went back to the Compton Commission 
report and got a civilian commission to 
be in charge of this program to the end 
that these boys would not be brought in 
and placed under the immediate control 
of the Regular service. That bill also 
contemplated that when the 18-year-old 
or 18%-year-old boys came in they 
would be integrated with troops of the 
Regular Army. That is the kind of a 
bill that the Department asked for here. 
We did not want that to happen and we 
did not want the great social programs 
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being brought in. We wanted to watch 
both of them and we provided that a plan 
should be sent up here so that we would 
know we were getting what we intended 
to get and what the people were paying 
for, military training of the youth to go 
into the Reserves and be ready should 
they be needed. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia. 

Mr. STAGGERS. This Commission to 
be established shall serve at a per diem 
rate of pay, showing it is only a com- 
mission that is set up at intervals. Who 
is going to call it into session after they 
have set up this thing? Who is going 
to run the whole program? If they are 
scattered throughout the United States 
and called at intervals, who is going to 
run the program when they are not in 
session? 

Mr. KILDAY. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman there are things in that section 
which I would like to have changed. I 
would like to have the provision that the 
Commission shall act under the direc- 
tion of the President eliminated. I may 
say that I am somewhat responsible for 
the per diem instead of an annual sal- 
ary. I made the suggestion in commit- 
tee and it was agreed to. The original 
provision called for an annual salary. 
Very frankly, some appointments made 
recently to positions paying $12,500 to 
$15,000 a year on a permanent basis have 
been given to the type of men I do not 
want to see run the UMT program. I 
want men like Karl Compton and other 
great educators, men of integrity, men in 
religion, who might not be able to give 
up their present occupations in order ta 
serve on a full-time basis. But if the 
House wants to make it on a full-time 
basis, very well, I think you will prob- 
ably get a couple of defeated Congress- 
men on your first Commission. ‘ 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON. May I ask a question 
on this point: The Armed Services Com- 
mittee has the policy-forming duty for 
the services now, all of them, the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Force? 

Mr. KILDAY. Yes. 

Mr. FULTON. Under you right now 
you have millions of men in training, in 
basic training. You do not have a com- 
mission to tell you how to make policies 
now. Why, then, should you need it in 
the future? 

Mr. KILDAY. We have men in train- 
ing now, yes; but only as an incident of 
service. The men we have now are in 
the service for combat, they are there to 
serve as soldiers, to go where they are 
told, and do what they are told. We do 
not want any commissars with the Army 
in the field. But when you come to 
training annually 500,000 youths out of 
high school, we do not want them to be 
subjected to complete rigid military con- 
trol for the very same reason we exempt 
them in this bill from action by court 
martial. Should anyone be charged with 
any serious crime or major offense, he 
would, of course, be triable either in the 
Federal court or in the State court, de- 
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pending on whether jurisdiction had 
been ceded. 

Mr. FULTON, The gentleman is miss- 
ing my point. May I make it a little 
clearer? 

Mr. KILDAY. I think it is quite clear. 

Mr. FULTON. We set the policy for 
the training of these youth. The Armed 
Services Committee set that up. They 
are the ones who did it without a com- 
mission advising them. 

Mr. KILDAY. I shall not yield fur- 
ther. I get the gentleman’s point. We 
have never at any time said what char- 
acter of military training there should 
be. We have never said he shall be 
trained in close-order drill or trained in 
tanks or anything of that kind. That 
has always been left completely with the 
military. But in connection with a long- 
range program and considering the un- 
fortunate experiences we have had in the 
past of people attempting to use a worthy 
program for some special idea they had, 
in my opinion, perhaps changing the 
ways of our society, we wanted to make 
sure that when the entire youth of the 
country was going into this, it was going 
to be a limited period of military train- 
ing and under civilian control. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has again expired. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may be permitted to proceed for one ad- 
ditional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. ARENDS. In the gentleman’s 
opening statement he was very frank, 
and I admire him for the position he 
takes, in saying that we might as well 
get down to the crux of the question. 
That is the question of whether or not 
we establish UMT. Did I understand the 
gentleman correctly? 

Mr. KILDAY. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. ARENDS. My position has been 
this, not whether or not the individual 
is for UMT or whether we should pass a 
draft bill at this particular time, but 
UMT should come in here and stand on 
its own merits, on its own feet, at the 
proper time. 

Mr. KILDAY. The gentleman knows 
I insisted from the beginning, and made 
General Marshall quite angry with me, 
that the bill be in such a position that 
it could be separated, with a separate 
vote on UMT and the other. I hope to 
have some time when it is germane un- 
der the proposal of the Barden substitute 
to explain in detail why I think it is es- 
sential that we have a UMT program to 
follow the draft, so that in an orderly 
fashion we can build up the Reserves as 
we diminish the active duty force and 
thereby eventually create a strong Mili- 
tary Establishment, backed by adequate 
Reserves. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, since some confusion 
has apparently resulted from the intro- 
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duction of the amendment by the chair- 
man, I feel it best that there be some 
explanation of the events that led up to 
this amendment. When this bill was 
originally reported to the House by the 
Committee on Armed Services it con- 
tained a provision that the Commission 
was to submit a plan to the Congress, 
which plan was to be referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services. How- 
ever, neither these committees, nor 
Congress itself, was permitted to change 
the crossing of a “t” or the dotting of 
an “i” in that plan. We had to accept 
the plan of the Commission as written 
by it or reject the plan in its entirety. 
That we were required to do by concur- 
rent resolution. Obviously that was an 
unconstitutional delegation of power. 
If the bill had remained in that condi- 
tion, the Commission would do the legis- 
lating, the Congress would either rubber- 
stamp what the Commission suggested 
or reject the same entirely. We would 
have nothing to say about the plan after 
it had been adopted except, of course, 
Congress would always have the author- 
ity to consider any bill that might be 
introduced by any Member to repeal the 
law or to modify it in any respect. 

After the bill reached the floor it be- 
came apparent to the chairman of our 
committee and to others that that phase 
of the bill was highly objectionable and 
unconstitutional. The chairman draft- 
ed an amendment, which he presented 
last Friday afternoon at a time when I 
was expressing my opposition on this 
phase of the bill. That amendment 
provided that the plan was to be sub- 
mitted by the Commission but that it 
was subject to amendment by the Com- 
mittees on Armed Services or on the 
floor of either House. However, under 
this proposed amendment after the plan 
had been amended in committee or on 
the floor it had to be accepted or re- 
jected in its amended form by a concur- 
rent resolution. I objected very stren- 
uously to that provision on the theory 
that a concurrent resolution does not 
have the force of law, and I cited some 
authorities to support this contention. 
If we were to adopt the plan by that 
process, it would necessarily mean that 
the constitutional power of the Presi- 
dent to approve or veto legislation would 
be circumvented. So after that objec- 
tion was made, the chairman, who is 
always willing to compromise, called the 
Ccmmittee on Armed Services together 
and we unanimously agreed on the 
amendment that is before you today. 

The amendment as now drafted gives 
the Congress the right to amend any 
plan that may be submitted by the Com- 
mission and provides that it shall be 
done in a legislative way and not by 
concurrent resolution. Therefore, in my 
judgment, if the pending committee 
amendment is accepted, Congress will 
have every opportunity to consider any 
plan that may be submitted by the Com- 
mission and amend it the same as we 
would amend any other legislative bill. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELSTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. Would the gentleman 
comment on the relative merits of the 
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Sutton amendment and the amendment 
offered by the chairman of the commit- 
tee? 

Mr. ELSTON. Frankly, I do not see 
a lot of difference between them. The 
amendment of the committee does cir- 
cumvent the Rules Committee. It per- 
mits whatever bill we may report out to 
be called up as a privileged measure. The 
Rules Committee would have nothing to 
say about it. Whether that is a wise 
provision I am not prepared to say. The 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Tennessee, as I understand it, sim- 
ply provides that the Commission shall 
make a report, which report I assume is 
in the form of recommendations. That 
is what would be done under the com- 
mittee amendment. The committee 
amendment indicates that the report 
shall contain recommendations, which 
recommendations may be accepted or re- 
jected or amended as we see fit. We can 
do the same thing under the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Tennessee. 
We can take the recommendations or we 
can reject them. We may change them 
in any manner we see fit, except that 
after the committee has considered a 
recommendation from the Commission, 
under the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Tennessee, a legislative 
bill would be reported and it would be 
referred to the Rules Committee and 
would be called up in the regular way. 
I think that is the principal difference. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio be permitted to proceed for 
two additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. If the gentleman 
will yield, in the amendment now sug- 
gested by the gentleman’s committee is 
any automatic power provided for the 
plan of the Commission to go into effect 
if the committee or the Congress does 
not act? 

Mr. ELSTON. No; as I understand 
it, if the Commission submits a plan to 
our committee and our committee does 
not act, there is nothing for the House 
to vote upon. However, there is nothing 
to preclude the Commission from later 
submitting another plan. Furthermore, 
there is nothing to prevent any member 
of the committee or any Member of the 
Congress, for that matter, from intro- 
ducing a universal military training bill 
and having it voted on in the regular 
way. 4 

Mr. SCRIVNER. I think the gentle- 
man missed the point of my question. 
Could the report of this Commission 
automatically go into force and effect if 
the gentleman’s committee did not act in 
45 days? 

Mr. ELSTON. No. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELSTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana, 

Mr. HALLECK. As I understood the 
proposal of the gentleman from Georgia 
and his explanation of it, he spoke of 
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preventing the Armed Services Commit- 
tee from pigeonholing the proposition. 
Clearly that would indicate that there is 
contemplated in his amendment manda- 
tory action as against the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee. If the gentleman from 
Georgia is correct, then the gentleman 
from Ohio in his last statement did not 
quite have the effect of the Vinson com- 
mittee amendment correct. 

Mr. ELSTON. If the gentleman will 
read the Vinson amendment he will find 
that the House will consider only such 
resolution or bill as may be reported by 
the committee. In view of this language 
if nothing is reported by the Committees 
on Armed Services we would have noth- 
ing to consider or vote upon on the floor 
of either the House or Senate. That in 
effect would be pigeonholing the bill in 
committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may proceed for two additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUTTON. I yield. 

Mr. VORYS. As I understand it, 
both under the Vinson amendment and 
the Sutton amendment, this language 
would remain in the bill and become 
law: 

At such time as the Commission shall be 
appointed, in accordance with this para- 
graph, there shall be established a National 
Security Training Corps. 


Mr. ELSTON. There is no question 
about that. 

Mr. VORYS. What is the status of 
that corps? 

Mr. ELSTON. As soon as we pass the 
bill and create the Commission, and as 
soon as the Commission is appointed 
and confirmed by the President, the Na- 
tional Security Training Corps is auto- 
matically established. 

Mr. VORYS. The Commission does 
not have to be confirmed. When they 
are appointed we have a National Se- 
curity Training Corps. What is the 
status of the corps at that time? 

Mr. ELSTON. I say “confirmed” be- 
cause one of the committee amendments 
provides that the 6-month period for 
the submission of the Commission’s rec- 
ommendations shall date from the Com- 
1 appointment and confirma- 

on. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELSTON. I yield. 

Mr. GAVIN. I think the gentleman 
will admit the proposed Vinson amend- 
ment was very carefully considered and 
debated by the committee; is that not 
correct? 

Mr. ELSTON. There is no question 
but that it was carefully considered. 
While there may be objection to it, it 
is unique and it is decidedly to be pre- 
ferred to the previous amendment sug- 
gested by the gentleman from Georgia 
{Mr. Vinson]. That amendment re- 
quired only a concurrent resolution. 
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Certainly the pending committee amend- 
ment is to be preferred over the present 
provision of the bill which allows the 
Commission to submit a plan which Con- 
gress could not change in any respect. 

Mr. GAVIN. I might further point 
out to the Members of the House that 
the Vinson amendment was reported out 
unanimously with not a dissenting vote. 

Mr. ELSTON. That is correct, and it 
is a definite improvement of the bill as it 
was originally reported. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELSTON. I yield. 

Mr. COX. Is it not perfectly apparent 
to the gentleman and to all others hear- 
ing this debate that those opposing the 
UMT provisions of the committee bill 
have won their fight and that the Vinson 
amendment means this and nothing 
more—an expression of concern or an ex- 
pression of interest or desire for further 
exploration of the subject, all in the in- 
terest of establishing a basis for the en- 
actment of a law if it is the will of the 
Congress to so legislate? 

Mr. ELSTON. That is true to a cer- 
tain extent. Whether you are for uni- 
versal military training or against it, the 
amendment, in my judgment, should be 
adopted. The committee amendment 
had the support of both the proponents 
and the opponents of UMT. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has again expired. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the pro forma 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, whether or not the 
Sutton amendment or the Vinson 
amendment is agreed to, there is lan- 
guage on page 36 of the bill which is 
very interesting and which I would like 
to ask the chairman of the committee 
as to what effect it may have. On page 
36, beginning at line 8, it says: 

The Commission shall, subject to the di- 
rection of the President, direct and control 
the training of the National Security 
Training Corps, which training shall be ba- 
sic military training. It shall establish such 
policies and standards with respect to the 
conduct of initial military training of mem- 
bers of the National Security Training 
Corps as are necessary to carry out the pur- 
poses of this act— 

And so forth. I take it, and I ask the 
chairman whether or not this is true, 
whether we have any other language in 
the bill as to the Commission making a 
plan and reporting it, or the committee 
itself making a plan and reporting to 
the House, that this subsection (5) be- 
ginning on line 8 of page 36 and extend- 
ing to line 22, gives the Commission full 
power to do anything that it wants to 
in respect to training. 

Mr. VINSON. It has no authority un- 
til the Congress approves the plan. 

Mr. HINSHAW. It does not say so. 

Mr. VINSON. If the Congress ap- 
proves the plan, then the Commission 
carries out the plan that the Congress 
has approved. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Where does it say 
s0? 

Mr. VINSON. It says that no person 
shall be inducted until the plan has been 
approved by the Congress. 
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Mr. HINSHAW. As I understood the 
previous language in the bill, the Presi- 
dent could order a person inducted into 
the Security Training Corps just as soon 
as he eliminates the age limit of 1814. 
That is on a previous page. Am I wrong 
about that? 

Mr. VINSON. Let me say this, that no 
man can be inducted into the Training 
Corps at the time he is being inducted 
for service. The bill provides when one 
shall terminate and the other commence. 

Now, get this in mind. On page 37 
the bill says: 

No person shall be inducted into the Na- 
tional Security Training Corps until after— 

And then this amendment comes in— 


until after the Congress has approved the 
plan. 


It is up to us, not by resolution, but 
by law, signed by the President and ap- 
oe i by the Congress by a majority 
vote. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I cannot put my 
finger on the exact language that I had 
in mind. I am thinking about a dif- 
ferent amendment, but with the gentle- 
man’s statement that they absolutely 
cannot be inducted until the Congress 
has adopted a plan, I will take it that way. 

Mr. VINSON. Well, it is on page 37, 
at the bottom of the page, “No person 


shall be inducted” until these things 
happen. 5 
Mr. FERNANDEZ. Mr. Chairman, 


will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. I think I share 
the gentleman’s concern. The gentle- 
man has pointed out that on page 36 
there is certain authority given to the 
Commission. That authority has not 
been amended in this amendment. That 
authority does become law right now, 
except that it cannot be exercised until 
after the plan is adopted. But unless 
changed, when the plan submitted by the 
Commission has been adopted or a new 
bill passed under that plan, this author- 
ity on page 36, subsection (5), remains. 

Mr. VINSON. I would like to ask both 
gentlemen, Who would the Commission 
have any authority over? It would have 
no authority over anybody until the Con- 
gress approves the plan. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. What becomes of 
paragraph 5 on page 36? 

Mr. VINSON. After you begin to in- 
duct, then it says the Commission shall 
run the organization by direction of the 
President. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Then it says: 

The Commission shall, subject to the direc- 
tion of the President, direct and control the 
training of the National Security Training 
Corps, which training shall be basic military 
training— 


And soon. That will be in effect. 

Mr. VINSON. Nothing can happen 
until the Congress approves a plan. 
When the Congress approves a plan, 
then the Commission is authorized to go 
to work. 

Mr, HINSHAW. At the bottom of 
page 33, where the second provision 
comes into effect for calling up this 
training corps, there is this language: 

Whenever the Congress shall by concur- 
rent resolution declare that the period of 
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active service required of any age group or 
groups of persons inducted under this title 
should be decreased to any period less than 
26 months, which may be designated in such 
resolution, or whenever the period of service 
required under this title of persons who 
have not attained the ninteenth anniversary 
of the day of their birth has been eliminated 
by the President or by concurrent resolution 
of the Congress in accordance with the fore- 
going provisions of this section— 


And so forth. 
Mr. VINSON. I invite your attention 
to line 19, where it says: 


For induction into the National Security 
Training Corps as hereinafter established. 


You cannot induct men into the corps 
until a plan has been approved. If the 
committee will understand this, there 
will be no more confusion, All that is 
being accomplished by this amendment 
and by the bill is establishing the ma- 
chinery, the vehicle. We are building 
the house. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I get the point. I 
have talked it over with the gentleman 
before. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California [Mr. HIN- 
SHAW] has expired. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for two 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I think the Members 
must well realize that if we wait until 
the time the emergency is over before 
we make up our minds what we are 
going to do about this UMT program, 
that it is going to take at least 6 months 
thereafter in order to arrange such a 
program. I think that the committee 
has allowed the Commission too little 
time; I think it is going to take the Com- 
mission a year rather than 6 months to 
do its work, and if we adopt this 6- 
months idea, we will just be expecting 
the committee to bring in a bill extend- 
ing the time for the Commission to sub- 
mit its plan. Actually, if you cannot 
tail these things one onto the other you 
are going to have a very serious lapse 
of time which I think this country can 
ill afford. 

I am not saying that the Vinson 
amendment is any better than the Sut- 
ton amendment so far as its force and 
effect is concerned. In all probability 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Sutton] will 
do the same thing as the Vinson amend- 
ment without quite so much rigmarole 
involved in it. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. Is it not significant, 
though, that the Committee on the 
Armed Services brought in by unanimous 
agreement among that committee the 
amendment that is offered here by the 
chairman on behalf of the committee? 

Mr. HINSHAW. Yes; it is very signif- 
icant indeed, and I for one appreciate 
their action in doing it. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, HINSHAW. I yield. 
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Mr. VINSON. Under the amendment 
by the gentleman from Tennessee, there 
is no assurance that it would go to the 
Committee on the Armed Services; there 
is no assurance that all of these yard- 
sticks on page 37 would ever be con- 
sidered by the Commission in making 
its report. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I think the gentle- 
man realizes that the Committee on the 
Armed Services gets all legislation re- 
lating to military matters, 

Mr. VINSON. Not necessarily; it 
could go to the Committee on Expendi- 
tures; as a matter of fact the unification 
bill went to that committee. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I had forgotten 
about that; the gentleman brought up 
one I had not remembered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has again 
expired. 

Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 


. unanimous consent that the gentleman 


from California may proceed for two 
additional minutes, that I may ask him 
a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield. 

Mr. SUTTON. The gentleman is cor- 
rect in his statement that a matter per- 
taining to the Armed Forces goes to the 
Committee on Armed Services. The 
gentleman from Georgia would raise the 
holy devil if it did not go to his com- 
mittee, and he knows that as well as I. 

Mr. HINSHAW. It probably would be 
rereferred if it did not go to his com- 
mittee in the first instance. 

Mr.SUTTON. And in the second place 
there are some of us who believe that 
the Congress of the United States should 
legislate instead of letting committees 
outside of Congress do the legislating 
that we are elected to do. 

Mr. HINSHAW. The Committee on 
the Armed Services is such a splendid 
committee and they have had so much 
experience that I am a little surprised 
that they did not bring in something like 
the Towe bill to be tailed right onto the 
end of this bill. I wish they had done 
it so we could have acted on it now and 
not wait for 6 months from now. 

Mr. SUTTON. I agree with the gen- 
tleman 100 percent. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I think the gentle- 
man from Georgia is trying to do us a 
great favor here by taking some Mem- 
bers off the spot. Personally, it does not 
bother me very much one way or the 
other. i 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield. 

Mr. VINSON. Let us vote on it and 
get off the spot now; the Members have 
been on the spot long enough. 

Mr. HINSHAW. That suits me. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Tennessee to the committee amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Georgia. 
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Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that my amendment 
may be again read by the Clerk. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk again read the Sutton 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment to the committee amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Surrod) there 
were—ayes 93, noes 163. 

So the amendment to the committee 
amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr, 
Vinson]. 

3 committee amendment was agreed 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair - 
man, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, the amendment we just adopted 
refers to lines 3 and 4, page 37. I have 
an amendment to page 37, lines 5 through 
9. Will I be permitted to offer that 
amendment after we vote on a subse- 
quent section of the bill? If not, I de- 
sire to offer the amendment at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. No; not after vot- 
ing on a subsequent section of the bill. 
The gentleman would be entitled to rec- 
ognition to offer an amendment after the 
committee amendments are disposed of, 
just as other Members having amend- 
ments would be entitled to recognition. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Even though 
pnt come after my amendment on the 

? 

The CHAIRMAN. Why, certainly. 
An amendment is in order to be offered 
to any part of section 1 of the bill, which 
consists of 50 pages. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. 
Vinson: On page 38, strike out lines 1 
through 20, inclusive, and substitute in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“(1) the legislative recommendations pro- 
vided for in paragraph (7) shall have been 
enacted with or without amendments into 
law: Provided, That such recommendations 
shall be referred to the Committees on Armed 
Services, and both Committees shall, not 
later than the expiration of the first period 
of 45 calendar days of continuous sessions 
of the Congress, following the date on which 
the recommendations provided for in rara- 
graph (7) of this subsection are transmitted 
to the Congress, report thereon to their re- 
spective Houses: Provided further, That any 
bill or resolution so reported shall be privi- 
leged and may be called up by any member 
of either House but shall be subject to 
amendment as if it were not so privileged; 
and.“ 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, as I 
stated to the committee when the other 
amendment was being considered, this 
amendment would follow, and this is 
what the committee unanimously rec- 
ommended yesterday. This follows out 
the procedure by which the Commission 
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will be governed and the Congress will 
proceed with reference to inaugurating 
the plan. The Commission, as I have 
stated, will make its report to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services and the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services will send it to 
the floor of the House. Then it will be 
considered just like any other bill on 
the floor of the House and be open to 
amendment. It must be signed by the 
President of the United States and, as I 
pointed out when the gentleman from 
California was addressing the House, no 
inductee can be put in the training corps 
by the very language of the bill until 
the Congress approves the plan. So, I 
repeat again, here is what is accom- 
plished by this bill as far as UMT is 
concerned. We establish the vehicle, we 
establish the Commission, we establish 
the training corps, and then Congress 
must step in at some future date and 
prescribe the type and character of the 
training. Even after that another thing 
must happen before anyone can be in- 
ducted. You must stop inducting for 
service; in other words, you stop the 
draft and you induct for training. Now, 
that can either be done by the Congress 
or it can be done by the President. Why 
do we put in there that it has to be done 
by the Congress? It is because it is 
costing $35,000,000,000 a year now to run 
the armed services and after awhile the 
Congress might get tired and say, “We 
want to inaugurate another program, 
and we want the Armed Forces reduced,” 
so therefore Congress passes a concur- 
rent resolution and says, “We will stop 
drafting people in the country for the 
armed services; we will draft them for 
the training program.” We are wise in 
doing that; we are on sound ground 
when we do that because it is the Con- 
gress that writes it instead of some com- 
mission. It makes no difference how 
ably it may be staffed. So I am hoping 
that this amendment, which is the 
amendment that was approved unani- 
mously as was stated by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Etston] and the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. SHORT] will 
be accepted, because it is along the right 
line, and then later on we will have a 
clean-cut issue between the Barden 
amendment and those who believe in 
universal military training. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Did the gentleman say 
awhile ago that any legislation pre- 
sented by the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices on this subject could not be pigeon- 
holed by the Committee on Rules? 

Mr. VINSON. It cannot be pigeon- 
holed by anybody. It must come back 
to the floor of the House for the majority 
of 435 Members to work its will. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. I am just curious to 
know this: There is one thing to be made 
permanent under the gentleman’s plan, 
and that is the name of the thing. 

Mr. VINSON. That is right. 
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Mr. VORYS. The name that every- 
body in the country calls UMT, which 
has the word “military” in it, is now 
going to be called national security 
training? 

Mr. VINSON. That is right. 

Mr. VORYS. Who invented that 
name? 

Mr. VINSON. I wish I could have the 
honor of inventing it. It is a very ap- 
propriate name, but I would say the 
combined wisdom of 38 men on the com- 
mittee invented it. 

Mr. VORYS. Was it the purpose to 
eliminate the word “military”? 

Mr. VINSON. No; not at all, not one 
particle. That is just the proper name 
for it. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr, Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, that was the name 
given to the training corps in the Towe 
bill in the Eightieth Congress. 

Mr. VORYS. Is that where this came 
from? 

Mr. DURHAM. Yes. 


Mr. VORYS. Universal military train- 


ing is to be called now national security 
training. 

Mr. VINSON. That is right. 

Mr. DURHAM. It was based on the 
Compton report 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON. I was the one raising 
the question of the functions of the 
Committee on Rules with respect to this 
legislation coming back on the floor of 
the House. Why is there any intent to 
bypass the Rules Committee? 

Mr. VINSON. There will be no by- 
passing the committee as long as I am 
a Member of the Congress. I will go 
before the Rules Committee. However, 
to be absolutely sure that there could be 
no opportunity anywhere to bottle it up, 
we make it privileged. That is all. 

Mr. FULTON. That is a good state- 
ment. 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. POULSON. Would this be a ma- 
jority of the elected Members or a ma- 
jority of those present? 

Mr. VINSON. It means a majority, 
just as we are going to vote here this 
afternoon. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. VINSON]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
another committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. 


Vinson: On page 39, strike out lines 2 
through 7, inclusive. 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, in view 
of the amendments adopted, this lan- 
guage comes out, because this has ref- 
erence to the other system we had. It is 
purely in the interest of proper language. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


APRIL 10 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer a committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. 
Coxe of New York: On page 51, line 23, after 
the date July 1, 1954, strike out the period 
and add the following: “except persons now 
or hereafter deferred under section 6 of this 
title after the basis for such deferment 
ceases to exist.” 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, this really is a perfecting amend- 
ment, but I think a word of explanation 
may be necessary for the information 
of the Members. 

As the committee progressed with the 
final drafting of the bill, the continuance 
of the provisions for draft for service 
was left on an indefinite basis subject 
to termination either by the President 
or by concurrent resolution of the Con- 
gress. During the deliberations in the 
drafting of the bill with respect to the 
deferment of individuals within the 18 ½ 
to 26 age bracket who might be deferred 
for agriculture or college or one thing or 
another, the committee amended sec- 
tion 6 of the present Draft Act to pro- 
vide that every individual who may be 
deferred would be liable for service up 
to the age of 35, so that no college stu- 
dent or other deferred person would es- 
cape his liability for service because of 
his deferment. If he is under 35, he is 
still subject to the draft. 

Subsequently the committee wrote a 
definite time limitation on the bill, July 
1954. Of course, the result of that would 
be that all these men who are being de- 
ferred during the period between now 
and 1954 would escape liability com- 
pletely after 1954. This amendment is 
offered to close that gap and make cer- 
tain that those individuals who have 
been deferred will not escape their lia- 
bility for service even after July 1, 1954. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Cote]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ELSTON: On 
page 51 strike out lines 11 to 20, inclusive, 
and in lieu thereof insert: 

“(d) Notwithstanding any other provisions 
of this title, no person shall be inducted into 
the Armed Forces or the National Security 
Training Corps, and no person shall be or- 
dered to active duty pursuant to section 6 
(d) (1), after July 1, 1954. Any person in- 
ducted into the National Security Training 
Corps prior thereto shall, not more than 6 
months after that date be released from 
training in such corps, but shall not be re- 
lieved from his obligation to serve in a Re- 
serve component as provided in section 4 
(d) (3) of this title.” 


Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment speaks for itself, and does 
not require very much of an explanation. 
If you examine the bill you will find 
there is a definite termination date as 
to the selective-service features of the 
bill but none as to the universal-mili- 
tary-training program. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELSTON. I yield. 
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Mr. VINSON. I did not hear the date 
of termination. What was it? 

Mr. ELSTON. As to the selective- 
service features of the bill there is a 
definite termination day. 

Mr. VINSON. What is the date of the 
termination of the selective service? I 
did not hear it. 

Mr. ELSTON. July 1, 1954. sto the 
universal-military-training features of 
the bill, there is no termination date. 
Obviously the fixing of a definite termi- 
nation date for selective service will re- 
quire the Congress to reconsider the 
whole program sometime before that 
date, Since these two measures are be- 
ing enacted as one, it seems logical and 
reasonable that a termination date 
should be considered as to both. My 
amendment means that Congress must 
review the entire program sometime be- 
fore July 1, 1954. If Congress is satis- 
fied that the program is working well 
and should be continued it is a very sim- 
ple matter for the Congress to continue 
it. Just as we have continued the Draft 
Act a number of times, so can we con- 
tinue the universal-military-training 
part of the bill if Congress after appro- 
priate and full consideration decides that 
it should be continued. It makes no dif- 
ference whether you are for the UMT 
program or against it. That is entirely 
beside the question. There should be a 
definite termination date so that those 
who are for the bill and so that those 
who are against it will have an oppor- 
tunity to consider the whole program 
sometime before July 1, 1954. Who is 
in a better position to determine whether 
or not the program should be continued 
than Congress itself? If we adopt the 
bill without this amendment, we will pass 
on to the Commission the authority to 
go ahead with the program for an indefi- 
nite period, limited only by our approval 
of the Commission’s plan and by con- 
gressional appropriations. The only way 
Congress can terminate the program, as 
the bill is now written, is by the passage 
of a concurrent resolution. By such a 
resolution we can either terminate the 
program or suspend inductions for a cer- 
tain period of time. But is that the 
proper way to legislate on a matter as 
important as universal military train- 
ing? Why should there be any fear of 
congressional review? 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELSTON. I yield. 

Mr. YATES. The section to which 
the gentleman’s amendmer-t pertains re- 
fers to the term “Reserve component.” 
As I understand the purpose of the train- 
ing program, an inductee in the Training 
Corps will remain under universal mili- 
tary training for 6 months, after which 
he will go to the Reserve component. 

Mr. ELSTON. That is correct. 

Mr. YATES. Is that an inactive Re- 
serve component or an active Reserve 
component? What is the nature of the 
Reserve component into which the 
graduate from the training corps will go? 

Mr. ELSTON. The bill merely uses 
the term Reserve component.” I pre- 
sume that will be one of the subjects in- 
cluded in the Commission’s plan or it 
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could be taken care of by future legis- 
lation. 

Mr. YATES. Has he a choice? 

Mr. ELSTON. Not under the terms of 
this bill. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELSTON. I yield. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Naturally he will 
continue his training as a member of an 
active Reserve unit by attending drills 
and taking summer training. 

Mr. ELSTON. I certainly hope that 
is the way it will be. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELSTON. I yield. 

Mr. VINSON. I could not hear the 
amendment when it was read. What is 
the termination date for induction in 
the National Training Corps? 

Mr. ELSTON. The amendment pro- 
vides that there shall be no inductions 
in the National Security Training Corps 
after July 1, 1954. 

Mr. VINSON. Then you are making 
the termination of the draft and the 
termination of the UMT the same? 

Mr. ELSTON. Exactly the same. I 
feel that when we consider the extension 
of one phase of the program we should 
consider both phases. I cannot have any 
sympathy with the claim that if we set 
up UMT we must make it permanent in 
order for it to succeed. I consider it the 
duty, the obligation, and the responsi- 
bility of Congress in a matter of as great 
importance as UMT to review the pro- 
gram from time to time. By July 1, 1954, 
the emergency may be over, but whether 
it is or not, Congress should review the 
program in the light of conditions as they 
exist at that time. I believe the Com- 
mission will do a better job if its mem- 
bers know that their actions are to be 
periodically reviewed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. ELSTON] has 
expired. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Cooper, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(S. 1) to provide for the common de- 
fense and security of the United States 
and to permit the more effective utiliza- 
tion of manpower resources of the 
United States by authorizing universal 
military training and service, and for 
other purposes, had come to no resolu- 
tion thereon. 


HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
at 11 o’clock tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that business in 
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order on Calendar Wednesday be dis- 
pensed with this week. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr. RANKIN. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, I do not intend to 
object at this time owing to the fact that 
this legislation is before the House, but 
after this week I expect to object to dis- 
pensing with Calendar Wednesday un- 
til we get our veterans’ legislation 
through the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


APPROPRIATION FOR CIVIL DEFENSE 


Mr. HAVENNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks, 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAVENNER, Mr. Speaker, I 
want to supplement what my colleagues 
from California and elsewhere have said 
this afternoon about the great danger 
which is involved iu the drastic cut made 
by the House committee in the recom- 
mended appropriation for civil defense. 

Some of us represent districts which 
have been described as high-priority 
targets in the event a bombing war 
should be waged against the United 
States, but I know that the whole Amer- 
ican people would join with us in out- 
raged protest against any form of mis- 
guided economy which might be con- 
strued by our potential enemies to mean 
that this Government regards certain 
areas of our country as expendable, if 
atomic war should come, and that Con- 
gress thinks it useless to spend sufficient 
money to give these areas an adequate 
system of defense, 

I am sure that the House Appropria- 
tions Committee did not indulge in any 
such fallacious reasoning, and I am 
glad to read in the committee report on 
the deficiency bill that another estimate 
will be submitted to Congress in the near 
future to carry forward the civil-de- 
fense program. I earnestly hope that 
this promised estimate will assure a 
strong program of civil defense in every 
section of the country. 

SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. VAN ZANDT asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 3 minutes today, following the special 
orders heretofore entered. 

PAUL DILLON 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
yesterday I made certain factual state- 
ments about Mr. Paul Dillon, of St. Louis, 
to wit, that he was Mr. Truman’s cam- 
paign manager at one time for the St. 
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Louis area and that he was a social guest 
at the White House. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. McCormack], the majority leader, 
then proceeded to castigate me, as he 
said, for attacking the President of the 
United States by innuendo. 

I did not think I was using innuendo, 
I thought I was making it very clear that 
Mr. Truman was allied in a political way 
with Mr. Paul Dillon and that the ac- 
quaintance extended socially. These 
facts are pertinent to the political diffi- 
culties which have arisen in the State 
of Mississippi mentioned on the floor of 
the House. They are also pertinent to 
the success Mr. Dillon has attained in 
many of his other political endeavors. 

I draw no conclusions. I merely say 
these are pertinent facts. If the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. McCor- 
MACK] believes that these facts reflect 
upon Mr. Truman, that is for him to 
say. Certainly the Members of Congress 
and the people are entitled to draw their 
own conclusions. 

If there are other facts bearing on 
this matter, I would like hear them, 
The Members may find some elaboration 
on this in the reports of the hearings of 
the House Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments held in 
1947-48. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to proceed 
for one-half minute further. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I believe 
the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr, 
McCormack] owes me an apology for the 
completely unjustified and unprivileged 
remarks he made about me. I would be 
glad to receive such an apology. 

I respect the office of the President 
of the United States as highly as does 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack] or anyone else. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. As far as an apol- 
ogy is concerned, the gentleman from 
Missouri is the one who owes the apology. 
If he did not have something in mind 
why did he make the statement he did? 
We look into a person’s mind and ask 
what is the motive? What was his mo- 
tive in making the statement he made 
yesterday? That is not something that 
is idly done. Neither are the remarks 
of the gentleman today idly made. As 
a matter of fact, in my remarks of yes- 
terday I said that I consider anybody 
who makes a personal attack upon any- 
one, particularly the President of the 
United States, is engaging in something 
that is low, loathsome, mean, and con- 
temptible, and I repeat that. That was 
a general broad statement. 
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If the gentleman thinks my remarks 
applied to him, I am not responsible for 
his guilty conscience. As a matter of 
fact, my recollection is that I exempted 
him so far as his motives were con- 
cerned, but, apparently, the gentleman’s 
guilty conscience is speaking and when a 
guilty conscience speaks it produces 
strange and irresistible results. So the 
apology should come from the gentleman 
from Missouri to the House and to the 
President. I owe no one an apology. I 
simply was trying to read his mind and 
to find out whether or not he had pure or 
impure motives. I think the gentleman 
has given the answer. 


AIRPLANE ACCIDENT IN WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. HEDRICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HEDRICK. Mr. Speaker, on last 
Sunday about noon there was a terrific 
accident in my district when a C-47 
loaded with National Guard men flying 
from Kentucky to Charleston, W. Va., 
had the misfortune of hitting one of the 
high peaks of West Virginia, causing 
the loss of 19 lives and two injured. 

I want to express the sympathy of 
the House and myself to the bereaved 
parents. Many of these boys were close 
friends of mine, they were constituents 
and many had voted for me in the past. 
I certainly feel aggrieved for the parents 
of these boys, the fathers, mothers, 
brothers, sisters and sweethearts, at the 
loss of these 19 fine young men. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. SHEEHAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 10 
minutes on Thursday next, following the 
legislative program and any special or- 
ders heretofore entered. 


THE AMERICAN LEGION 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I believe that the American 
Legion is relieved that some sort of ac- 
tion is to be taken in this Congress on 
what they have always called universal 
military training. I understand now, 
according to the amendments offered by 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Vin- 
son] this organization will be known as 
the National Security Training Corps. 
Doubtless the change of name will not 
matter so long as a plan to give boys 
a chance for basic military training will 
prevail. 

Ever since the beginning of its organ- 
ization the American Legion has favored 
universal military training. I believe if 
we had adopted their views against sub- 
versive influences, nazism and commu- 
nism, universal military training and 
some other things, we would not have 
had the wars of the past years. 
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SPECIAL ORDER 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Van ZANDT] is recognized 
for 3 minutes. 

(Mr. Van Zaxpr asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks and that they appear in the Ap- 
pendix.) 


POSTAL RATES 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 5 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
a few weeks ago, in endorsing the pro- 
posed increase in postal rates, I stated 
that at a meeting of newspaper pub- 
lishers in southeast Missouri 2 years ago 
when this subject was up for discussion, 
I found not a single publisher who ob- 
jected to having the postal rates on his 
publication doubled. Since that state- 
ment on the floor of the House and after 
its publication in the newspapers of my 
district, I have been informed by four 
of those publishers who were not present 
at the meeting referred to, that they do 
not concur in the opinion which I ex- 
pressed. 

However, from the tenor of their let- 
ters I am led to believe that their oppo- 
sition to this proposal is influenced, at 
least in part, because of the extravagant 
practices which are typical of many of 
our Government bureaus and depart- 
ments which not only take advantage of 
their free mailing privileges, but also 
show an utter disregard for economy by 
continually sending out hundreds of 
news releases and other propaganda 
which has no value whatsoever and 
which usually finds its way into the waste 
basket without even being opened. Not 
only is there a tremendous waste of paper 
and other materials involved in the 
printing or reproduction thereof, but an 
unwarranted use of large, heavy-weight 
kraft envelopes which are not only ex- 
pensive but which in many instances are 
difficult of procurement by the average 
small-town printer. 

I think the following letter from ore 
of my publisher friends, Art Wallhausen, 
editor-owner of the Enterprise-Courier 
at Charleston, Mo., emphasizes the need 
for correction of a situation which has 
long existed and which is continually 
growing: 

THE ENTERPRISE-COURIER, 
Charleston, Mo., March 9, 1951. 
Hon. PAUL JONES, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear PauL: I see by the papers where the 


newspapers of your district are 100 percent 
in favor of doubling the postage rates. 

Well, here is one you failed to interview, 
and you may read this into the Recorp from 
the floor. 

This morning’s mail, for instance, brought 
six No. 10 Government-franked envelopes 
and two first-class franked 9 by 12 Kraft 
envelopes crammed full of propaganda of 
one sort or another. My postage scale says 
somebody was knocked out of 32 cents worth 
of postage on that 1 day’s mail alone. 
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If one considered only the Missouri news- 
papers, this would amount to more than 
$3,200 per year. 

Some of these items were also mailed out 
to 15,000 farmers in your district—the large 
packet full of mimeo forms relative to a 
district PMA meeting at Poplar Bluff. 

Postage on that at regular rates would 
have been 9 cents times 15,000. You figure 
out where the deficit is coming from. 

And, furthermore, Paul, you well know 
that nearly all of the newspapers are ex- 
pected to print at least part of such crap, 
propaganda copy, each day or each week, 
That costs far more to produce than the 
difference in first-class and pound postal 
rates on newspapers. 

Finally, take the Government out of com- 

with your country printers and that 
would help. Read that into the RECORD 
also—from the floor. 

It is my considered opinion that the Post 
Office Department is one of the very few serv- 
ice institutions left in our governmental 
set-up. Each department now granted the 
right to frank pays for everything else. Why 
should such department then be allowed to 
operate for free when it comes to distribu- 
tion and why should the newspapers and 
the long-suffering public be saddled with 
additional taxes in the form of boosted 
postal rates—to continue carrying the load 
for such mts. You might also ask 
that question from the floor. I feel cer- 
tain that your fellow publishers will be 
more than mildly interested in the answers, 
if any. 

Yours, 
Art L. WALLHAUSEN. 


Another similar letter from James M. 


Savell, editor and publisher of the East 


Prairie Eagle, East Prairie, Mo., sets 
forth the same criticism. His letter 
follows: 
THE East PRAIRIE EAGLE, 
East Prairie, Mo., March 10, 1951, 

Hon. PAuL C. JONES, 

Congressman, New House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear tår. Jones: In your report from Wash- 
ington this week we note with interest your 
statements regarding postal rates. One 
statement in particular, regarding a meeting 
with newspaper publishers 2 years ago, where 
you found not a single publisher who ob- 


doubled, amazed me. 

I did not happen to be at the meeting, but 
would like you to know my stand on the 
matter. If the Post Office Department will 
stop printing envelopes (at a loss to the De- 
partment), in competition to the printing 
trade, I would gladly pay double for mailing 
our papers, 

I know of quite a few firms here who use 
post-office envelopes and if they were given 
to us at standard rates, would net us a hand- 
some profit. 

Next on my gripe list is the terrific 
amount of Government printed forms, let- 
ters, etc., which we find in our mail box daily. 
Nine-tenths of these are absolutely unneces- 
sary and worthless, and of no interest to me 
or our readers. Some of these envelopes con- 
tain from 10 to 20 pages of closely printed 
lines, and it would be impossible to read 
all of them, even if I had the will to do 
so. All of these come first class and if all 
newspapers receive the same, must cost the 
Government millions of dollars. 

Also, there seems to be no rhyme or rea- 
son in regard to the kind of envelopes used. 
One letter or so-called release, came last 
week. It was a single sheet, 8 ½ x 11, and was 
housed in a 28-pound-substance 9 x 12, kraft 
envelope.: If any ordinary business was run 
like some of the departments of the Govern- 
ment, they would go broke in a month. 
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I am willing to bear extra burdens to pre- 
serve our country, but I think it is high time 
some of the waste was eliminated. 

Personally, I like you, but I can’t go along 
with some of your ideas. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES M. SAVELL, 
SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 349. An act to assist the provision of 
housing and community facilities and serv- 
ices required in connection with the national 
defense; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks and include an editorial from 
the Pittsburgh Catholic. 

Mr. RODINO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks. 

Mr. RIVERS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an address by the national vice 
commander of the American Legion. 

Mr. PRICE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in two in- 
stances and in each include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. DONOHUE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include a speech. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
and include a very worth-while state- 
ment from Clarence Snyder, of Blan- 
chester, Ohio, which has been given 
wide publicity. 

Mr. COLMER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include a statement by Mr. Sloan, not- 
withstanding the fact that it is estimated 
by the Public Printer to cost $205. 

Mr. McCORMACK asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
and include an editorial appearing in 
the April 6 issue of Common Weal. 

Mr. YORTY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in two 
instances and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. PATTERSON asked and was given 
permission to extend in the Appendix 
of the Recorp an address by Hon. John 
Davis Lodge, notwithstanding the fact 
that it exceeds the limit and is estimated 
by the Public Printer to cost $184.50. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. JONAS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an editorial. 

Mr. HINSHAW asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in two 
instances and in one to include an edito- 
rial and in the other a letter. 

Mr. BEAMER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an editorial. 

Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an edi- 
torial trom the Reporter-Dispatch of 
White Springs, N. Y., commenting favor- 
ably on H. R. 479 introduced by my col- 
league the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. KEATING], 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELSTON asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an editorial from the Cincinnati 
Enquirer, 

Mr. HORAN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
Sos an editorial from the Washington 

t. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks. 

Mr. WIDNALL (at the request of Mr. 
CANFIELD) was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wiscorsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks and include previous remarks 
made on April 6. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE asked and was 
given permission to extend her remarks 
and include an article from the New 
York American. 

Mr. HESELTON asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend the re- 
marks he made in the Committee of the 
Whole on the third supplemental appro- 
priation bill and include certain statisti- 
cal material. 

Mr. JUDD asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. BELCHER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an editorial appearing recently 
in the Washington Daily News. 

Mr. POULSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in five 
instances and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. BENDER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. BUSBEY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude a profile of Mr. Charles M. Hulten, 
geueral manager, International In- 
formation and Education Exchange Pro- 
gram. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House do now adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 5 o’clock and 19 minutes p. m.) the 
House, under its previous order, ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
April 11, 1951, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred, as follows: 


374. A letter from the Secretary of the In- 
terior, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled “A bill to repeal certain legisla- 
tion relating to the Gallup-Durango High- 
way and the Gallup-Window Rock Highway 
at the Navajo Indian Reservation”; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

375. A letter from the Postmaster General, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill en- 
titled “A bill to amend section 6 of Public 
Law 134, approved July 6, 1945, as amended, 
to grant annual and sick-leave privileges to 
certain indefinite substitute employees in 
the postal service”; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 
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$76. A letter from the Chief Commission- 
er, Indian Claims Commission, transmitting 
a report of proceedings pursuant to provi- 
sions of section 21 of the Indian Claims Com- 
mission Act of August 13, 1946 (60 Stat. 959; 
25 U. S. C. 70), with respect to the claim of 
The Western (Old Settler) Cherokee Indians, 
ex rel. Dorothea Owen, et al., plaintiffs v. 
United States of America, defendant, Docket 
No. 41; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

377. A letter from the Chief Commission- 
er, Indian Claims Commission, transmitting 
a report on proceedings with respect to the 
claim of The Eastern (Emigrant) Cherokee 
Indians, ex rel. Jesse B, Milan, et al., plain- 
tiffs v. The United States of America, de- 
jendant, pursuant to provisions of section 
21 of the Indian Claims Commission Act of 
August 13, 1946 (60 Stat. 959; 25 U. S. C. 70); 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. CELLER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 2401. A bill to increase criminal pen- 
alties under the Sherman Antitrust Act; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 306). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments. Fourth 
Intermediate Report of the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments, 
concerning a survey of procurement process 
(Rept. No. 307). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. CELLER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
House Joint Resolution 171. Joint resolu- 
tion to suspend the application of certain 
Federal laws with respect to attorneys em- 
ployed by the select committee of the House 
of Representatives authorized by House Res- 
olution 93, Eighty-second Congress, first ses- 
sion; without amendment (Rept. No. 308). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. WOODROW W. JONES: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 3291. A bill to amend 
subdivision a of section 34 of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act, as amended; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 309). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. FORRESTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 3292. A bill to amend subdivi- 
sion a of section 55 of the Bankruptcy Act, 
as amended; without amendment (Rept. No. 
$10). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar as follows: 


Mr. FELLOWS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. Con. Res. 90. Concurrent resolu- 
tion favoring the granting of the status of 
permanent residence to certain aliens; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 303). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 

S. Con. Res. 12. Concurrent resolu- 
tion favoring the suspension of deportation 
of certain aliens; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 304). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. Con. Res. 18. Concurrent resolu- 
tion favoring the suspension of deportation 
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of certain aliens; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 305). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MILLS: 

H. R. 3621. A bill to suspend certain import 
duties on lead; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. DOLLINGER: 

H. R. 3622. A bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 to establish a $1 mini- 
mum hourly wage, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. MILLS: 

H. R. 3623. A bill to prevent smuggling of 
opium and other narcotic drugs into the 
United States; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr, POULSON: 

H. R. 3624. A bill to confer jurisdiction on 
the State of California with respect to of- 
fenses committed on Indian reservations 
within such State; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. ABBITT: 

H. R. 3625. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BURTON: 

H. R. 3626. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HARRISON of Virginia: 

H. R. 3627. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended; 
to the Committee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

H. R. 3638. A bill to provide for an in- 
crease in monthly rates of compensation and 
pensions payable to veterans and their de- 
pendents, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 

By Mr. PRICE: 

H. R. 3629. A bill to authorize the attend- 
ance of the band of the United States Ma- 
rine Corps at the thirtieth anniversary of 
the founding of the Disabled American Vet- 
erans and its national convention; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr, RANKIN: 

H. R. 3630. A bill to restore the right of 
vessels engaged in the coastwise trade of 
the United States to pass through the Pan- 
ama Canal without payment of toll; to the 
coman taa on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

H. R. 3631. A bill to make the Federal] Bu- 
reau of Investigation an independent agency 
of the Government; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H. R. 3632, A bill to authorize the con- 
struction of a new post office at Tishomingo, 
Miss.; to the Committee on Public Works, 

H. R. 3633. A bill to authorize the con- 
struction of a new post office at Iuka, Miss.; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

H. R. 3634. A bill tọ exclude from the 
United States mails matter advocating com- 
munism or the overthrow of the Govern- 
ment of the United States by force or vio- 
lence; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

H. R. 3635. A bill to appropriate funds for 
the construction of the Tennessee-Tombig- 
bee inland waterway; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

H. R. 3636. A bill to extend rural mail de- 
livery service; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

H.R.3637. A bill to authorize the con- 
struction of a new post office at Baldwyn, 
Miss.; to the Committee on Public Works. 

H. R. 3638. A bill to prohibit any carrier 
subject to part I of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, in transporting property between two 
points, from making a difference in its 
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charges depending on the point of origin, 
direction, or destination; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. STANLEY: 

H. R. 3639. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 3640. A bill to establish the Federal 
Agency for Handicapped, to define its duties, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. SAYLOR: 

H. R.3641. A bill authorizing the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of 
works diverting water from Lake Mead and 
tributaries on the Virgin River, formerly a 
tributary of the Colorado River, together 
with certain appurtenant pumping plants 
and canals, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 3642. A bill authorizing the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of 
works diverting water from Lake Mead and 
tributaries, formed by Hoover Dam, together 
with certain appurtenant pumping plants 
and canals, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 3643. A bill authorizing the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of 
works diverting water from Lake Mead, 
formed by Hoover Dam, together with cer- 
tain appurtenant pumping plants and canals, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 3644. A bill authorizing the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of 
works diverting water from Lake Mead above 
Hoover Dam, together with certain appurte- 
nant pumping plants and canals, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Interior 


_and Insular Affairs. 


H. R. 3645. A bill authorizing the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of 
works diverting water from the main stream 
of the Colorado River aboye Davis Dam, to- 
gether with certain appurtenant pumping 
plants and canals, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SHELLEY: 

H. R. 3646. A bill to provide that certain 
vessels propelled by gas, fluid, naphtha, or 
electric motors shall be subject to certain 
laws relating to the inspection and person- 
nel of steam vessels; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

H. R. 3647. A bill to permit the allocation 
of funds under the Federal Highway Act for 
the construction, reconstruction, or main- 
tenance of highway approaches to certain toll 
bridges which are part of the strategic net- 
work of highways; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works. 

By Mr. HINSHAW: 

H. R. 3648. A bill to authorize the review of 
the findings of naval retiring boards and 
physical evaluation boards in certain cases; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 

By Mr, RODINO: 

H. J. Res. 226. Joint Resolution to relieve 
the Government of Italy of its obligations to 
the United States under the treaty of peace 
with Italy, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. STANLEY: 

H. J. Res. 227. Joint resolution relating to 
clerk hire for Members of the House of 
Representatives; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

By Mr. KLEIN: 

H. J. Res. 228. Joint resolution to recognize 
Israel Independence Day; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. VAN ZANDT: 

H. Res. 186. Resolution requesting that the 
General of the Army Douglas A. MacArthur 
return to the United States to report on the 
progress of the Korean situation at a joint 
session of the Senate and House of Repe 
resentatives; to the Committee on Rules, 
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By Mr. VINSON: 

H. Res. 187. Resolution relating to the ac- 
quisition and disposition of land and in- 
terests in land by the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
and Federal Civil Defense Administration; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

H. Res. 188. Resolution to authorize the 
transfer of naval vessels; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

H. Res: 189. Resolution to authorize the 
Secretary of the Navy to proceed with the 
construction of certain naval installations, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, me- 
morials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Oklahoma, requesting 
the Congress to propose an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States re- 
lating to fiscal matters; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORRIS: Memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Oklahoma, being a con- 
current resolution of the house and senate 
of said legislature, memorializing the United 
States Congress to propose an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States relat- 
ing to fiscal matters; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ALLEN of California: 

H. R.3649. A bill for the relief of Mir 
Kazem Kashani; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BYRNE of New York: 

H. R. 3650. A bill for the relief of Khoda- 
rahm Sourshian; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DEMPSEY: 

H. R. 3651. A bill conferring jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for 
the District of New Mexico to hear, deter- 
mine, and render judgment upon the claim 
of Adolphus M. Holman; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANTAFF: 

H. R. 3652. A bill for the relief of Carl 
Piowaty and W. J. Piowaty; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MURPHY: 

H. R. 3653. A bill for the relief of Angelina 

Marsiglia; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXI, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk's desk 
and referred as follows: 


201. By Mr. CANFIELD: Resolution of the 
Passaic Valley Methodist Parish advocating 
crime commissions and other efforts to 
uphold community morality; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

202. Also letter from the Social Action 
Committee of the Packanack Community 
Church, Packanack Lake, N. J., commending 
the Senate Crime Investigation Committee 
on its splendid work and urging support of 
its recommendations; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

203. By Mr. GREENWOOD: Resolution 
passed by the New York State Legislature, 
memorializing Congress and the CAA to re- 
instate its flight rules governing LaGuardia 
Field and Idlewild Airport; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

204. Also, resolution passed by the New 
York State Legislature, memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to retain local 
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offices of the Veterans’ Administration; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

205. By Mr. HALLECK: Petition of Indiana 
Division of the Travelers Protective Associa- 
tion of America, opposing any further in- 
crease in the Federal gasoline tax rate; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

206. By Mr. VORYS: Petition of Shamrock 
Club of Columbus, Ohio, and others, sup- 
porting resolutions for a United Ireland; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 11, 1951 


(Legislative day of Monday, March 26, 
1951) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal God, who committest to us the 
swift and solemn trust of life, so teach 
us to number our days that we may apply 
our hearts unto wisdom. Grant us the 
grace to be valiant pilgrims on life’s 
dusty and dreary way. Deliver us from 
unlovely self-conceit, so that we may not 
think of ourselves more highly than we 
ought to think. Make us forgiving and 
forbearing. Teach us to toil and ask not 
for reward save that of knowing we do 
the things that please Thee. 

As we turn to our waiting tasks, may 
the love of friends, the confidence of 
those who believe in us, the spur of con- 
science and the commanding call of 
goodness be the guiding stars to lead us 
on. Strengthen our will to choose al- 
ways that which is morally excellent, 
rather than that which is politically ex- 
pedient. So that, having received the 
inheritance of heroic yesterdays, we May 
transmit it unsullied and unwasted to a 
brighter tomorrow. We ask it in the 
Redeemer’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. McFartanp, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
April 9, 1951, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomina- 
tions were communicated to the Senate 
by Mr. Miller, one of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following bills in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H. R. 2612. An act to authorize the Board 
of Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia to establish daylight saving time in the 
District; 

H. R. 3196. An act to amend section 153 
(b) of the Internal Revenue Code; 

H. R. 3297. An act to authorize the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to 
appoint a member of the Metropolitan Po- 
lice Department or a member of the Fire 
Department of the District of Columbia as 
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Director of the District Office of Civil De- 
fense, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 3587. An act making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1951, and for other purposes. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING SENATE 
SESSION 


On request of Mr. KILGORE, and by 
unanimous consent, the subcommittee 
on Treasury and Post Office of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations was authorized 
to hold a hearing this afternoon during 
the session of the Senate. 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 1 OF 1951, 
RELATING TO RFC—REPORT OF A COM- 
MITTEE SUBMITTED DURING RECESS 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of the 9th instant, 

Mr. ROBERTSON, from the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments, reported on April 10, 1951, 
the resolution (S. Res. 76) disapproving 
Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1951, relat- 
ing to the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, and submitted a report (No. 
213) thereon. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the 
unanimous-consent agreement, the Sen- 
ate has agreed immediately to proceed 
with the call of the calendar of unob- 
2 bills, beginning at the begin- 

ng. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
believe more Members should be on the 
floor. Therefore, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Aiken Green Morse 
Anderson Hayden Murray 
Bennett Hendrickson Neely 
Bricker Hennings Nixon 
Bridges Hickenlooper O'Conor 
Butler, Md. O'Mahoney 
Butler, Nebr. Holland re 

yrd Humphrey Robertson 
Capehart Ives Saltonstall 
Carlson Jenner Schoeppel 
Case Johnson, Colo. Smathers 
Chavez Johnston, S. C. Smith, Maine 
Clements Kefauver Smith, N. J. 
Connally Kem Smith, N. C. 
Cordon Kerr Sparkman 
Dirksen Stennis 
Douglas Knowland Taft 

Langer Thye 

Dworshak To 
Eastland Underwood 
Ecton McCarran Watkins 
Ellender McCarthy Welker 
Ferguson Wherry 
Flanders Malone Wiley 
Frear Martin Williams 
Fulbright Maybank Young 
George Millikin 
Gillette Monroney 


Mr. McFARLAND. I announce that 
the Senators from Connecticut IMr. 
Benton and Mr. McMaxnon) are absent 
on public business. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Hoey] and the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. MCCLELLAN] are absent on official 
committee business, 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Hunt] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHN- 
son], the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
McKeELLAR], and the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] are necessarily 
absent. 
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The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lonc] is absent on official business at- 
tending the sessions of the Board of 
Visitors to the United States Naval 
Academy. 

The Senator from Washington IMr. 
Macnuson] is absent by leave of the 
Senate on official committee business. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. BREWSTER] 
is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
MunptT] is absent on official committee 
business. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr, 
Carn] and the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. VANDENBERG] are absent by leave of 
the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. The clerk will call the first bill 
on the calendar. 


REPLACEMENT OF GEN. DOUGLAS 
MacARTHUR 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
the distinguished majority leader to yield 
to the minority leader long enough so 
that I may ask unanimous consent of the 
Senate to submit a concurrent resolu- 
tion at the conclusion of some brief re- 
marks which I should like to make, hav- 
ing to do with General MacArthur. 

Mr, McFARLAND. Does the Senator 
wish to submit a resolution? 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to sub- 
mit a resolution and to say a few words 
about it. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Reserving the 
right to object—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Arizona does not have the floor, 
and therefore cannot yield it. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Ne- 
braska in his own right. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A resolution 
of any kind can be submitted only by 
unanimous consent. Under the rule 
governing debate while the calendar is 
being called, Senators are limited to 5 
minutes on any bill, unless they obtain 
unanimous consent to speak for a longer 
time. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Reserving the 
right to object, assuming that a unani- 
mous-consent request is to be made, I 
told the distinguished minority leader 
that I thought this was a courtesy which 
I would like to extend to him as minority 
leader, so as to enable him to submit his 
resolution and make a brief statement. 
I do not wish it to be considered as a 
precedent, or as indicating that I would 
agree to any further similar unanimous- 
consent requests; but I feel that the 
minority leader is in a little different 
category, in that he is speaking for his 
side of the aisle. For that reason I shall 
not object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska asking unanimous 
consent to submit a concurrent resolu- 
tion? 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes; and briefly to 
discuss it. I shall not exceed 10 minutes. 
I wished to submit that request prior to 
the call of the calendar. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Nebraska asks unanimous consent 
to speak for not to exceed 10 minutes, 
and at the end of that time to submit 
a resolution. Is there objection? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr, President, I hope the minority leader 
is not going into the discussion of this 
subject at this particular time. I think 
this is a matter we should think over 
and pray over before we go into it. 

Probably the minority leader feels as 
I feel. I served under General Mac- 
Arthur in the First World War, and I 
placed him on a pedestal, so to speak. 
Anything that is done to him hurts me. 
I hope that we will not rush headlong 
into this subject without giving it a great 
deal of time and study before we talk 
too much about it. It is a vital matter. 
Probably the people of Japan are con- 
sidering the subject and cannot under- 
stand what has just happened. They 
worship MacArthur. There is no ques- 
tion about that. There being so much 
involved, I hope that the Senate will 
not be immediately thrown into a dis- 
cussion of the subject without giving 
it a great deal of thought. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Nebraska? The Chair hears none, 
and the Senator from Nebraska may 
proceed. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished majority leader, 
and also other Members of the Senate, 
for the opportunity to make a few brief 
observations about the concurrent reso- 
lution which I shall ask unanimous con- 
sent to submit at the conclusion of my 
brief remarks. 

I deeply appreciate the admonition of 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina. Anything that is done after 
the tragic events of the early morning 
should be thought out clearly. Cer- 
tainly the concurrent resolution which 
is to be submitted is the result of care- 
ful consideration. I could not help but 
think of the words uttered by our Chap- 
lain in the prayer today, when he praised 
the heroic deeds of yesterday, the deeds 
of men who died for the United States 
and for the peace of the world. 

However, while I was thinking about 
that I thought about the telephone call 
which I received at 1:10 this morning, 
informing me about what I think is a 
tragic mistake on the part of the ad- 
ministration. So while we praise the 
heroic deeds of those who have died for 
their country, I think it is well con- 
structively to criticize and to offer sug- 
gestions as to the tragic mistakes which 
have been made in the past few hours, 
involving the resignation, discharge, or 
whatever one may choose to call it, of 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 

Mr, President, I send the concurrent 
resolution to the desk and ask that it be 
read. It is self-explanatory. I think 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina will agree that it comes within 
the confines of his admonition. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the concurrent resolution will be 
received and read, 
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The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 24) was read, as follows: 

Whereas the action of the President in 
summarily relieving General of the Army 
Douglas MacArthur of his commands as Su- 
preme Commander, Allied Powers; Com- 
mander in Chief, United Nations Commands; 
Commander in Chief, Far East; and Com- 
manding General, United States Army, Far 
East; has precipitated a situation fraught 
with danger to the national defense and has 
struck a blow to the national unity that is so 
vital in these perilous times; and 

Whereas General of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur has had a long and distinguished ca- 
reer in the Pacific in the service of our 
country, and possesses unsurpassed knowl- 
edge of political and military conditions in 
Korea and Asia generally that would be help- 
ful to the Congress in determining a sound 
national-defense policy for the unified sup- 
port of all Americans: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That General of 
the Army Douglas MacArthur be hereby in- 
vited to present his views and recommen- 
dations for policies and courses in Korea and 
Asia generally to a joint session of the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives. 

Sec. 2. This invitation shall be extended 
forthwith to General of the Army Douglas 
MacArthur by the President of the Senate 
and the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives in a jointly signed communication, and 
that the majority and minority floor leaders 
of the Senate and House of Representatives 
make the arrangements necessary for the 
convening of such a joint session to be held 
at the convenience of General of the Army 
MacArthur. 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, the 
concurrent resolution is self-explana- 
tory. It carries only an invitation by 
the leadership to General MacArthur to 
come home and make his report to the 
Congress before a joint session of the 
Congress. The Congress being the rep- 
resentatives of the people, General Mac- 
Arthur would speak not only to the Con- 
gress but to the American people rela- 
tive to his recommendations and obser- 
vations with respect to foreign policy 
and military affairs in the Far East. 

Mr. President, in all sincerity, I feel 
that General MacArthur is entitled to 
his day in court. Certainly the tribute 
paid to him by the distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON] is 
a basis upon which we all should join in 
asking that he may be extended an invi- 
tation to come back to the United States, 
submit a detailed report of his observa- 
tions, and to make recommendations as 
to what policies, military policies as well 
as foreign policies, should, in his opinion, 
be followed in the Pacific and in other 
parts of the world. 

As everyone knows, General Mac- 
Arthur has an enviable record. Some- 
how the people of the United States feel 
that the one bright spot in our foreign 
policy in the Pacific is represented by 
what General MacArthur has done. Re- 
gardless of what we think about him 
personally, I am satisfied the American 
people are vitally interested in the in- 
vitation the resolution extends to him. 

General MacArthur has superior 
knowledge. There can be no doubt about 
that. I feel personally that he has 
knowledge that no other living American 
has relative to the policies we should 
pursue in the Far East. We have been 
unable to obtain his advice. 
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I joined with the distinguished Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES] 
and, as I recall, the junior Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Fercuson] in making 
such a request as is contained in the 
resolution. I am not sure as to the po- 
sition of the Senator from California 
(Mr. KnowLanp] at that time, but I 
think he and the entire Appropriations 
Committee 2 years ago joined in asking 
that General MacArthur be brought 
back home in order that we might have 
the benefit of his counsel and advice. 
At that time, because of protocol, and 
the existing situation, the answer was 
that he would have to be ordered back 
because, as the military commander in 
the Far East area, he was needed at his 
post, and should not leave it long enough 
tc come back to the United States and 
make a report. 

But today, Mr. President, he has been 
relieved of that command, and he can 
take the time to return to the United 
States and make a report to the Amer- 
ican people. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I should like to 
say to the Senator from Nebraska that 
this morning, although it is now only 
a little after 9 o’clock in my State, I 
have received more than 400 telegrams 
from Californians, two of them support- 
ing the action of the President of the 
United States and 400 of them vigorously 
disapproving the action the President 
has taken, 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Senator. 
I must hasten because of limitation of 
time. 

I should like to say for the record 
that since 1:20 o’clock this morning I 
have received more telephone calis than 
in any similar length of time in my life. 
They have come to me from all sections 
of the United States, asking that Gen- 
eral MacArthur be brought home, so he 
may express his views and observations 
to the American people. Certainly that 
is only fair. Regardless of what he 
might say, and regardless of opinions 
which may be held about General Mac- 
Arthur, he certainly should have his day 
in court. I know the American people 
will be glad to listen to his advice and 
the admonitions he may give to the 
Congress of the United States and to 
them. I think the time has come when 
that opportunity should be afforded. 
Certainly we owe it to General Mac- 
Arthur and we owe it to the people of 
the United States that whai the resolu- 
tion proposes should be done. Now that 
he has been relieved of his command, 
I am quite satisfied that the American 
people would like to know what General 
MacArthur actually feels may happen 
in the future and what should be done. 

There are those who may say, “Well, 
he will not come,” or, “We have made 
such a request before and he would not 
come.” I desire to announce to my col- 
leagues that a telephone call was made 
to General MacArthur within a few 
minutes before I came on the floor of 
the Senate at noon. I will be perfectly. 
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frank to say that the one who spoke 
with General MacArthur was the minor- 
ity leader of the House of Representa- 
tives, Hon. JOSEPH MARTIN. The tele- 
phone call was made in my presence, 
and Representative Martin authorized 
me to say that General MacArthur 
stated to him that he would be glad to 
accept the invitation to come back to 
the United States; that he considered 
it not only to be a privilege, but that 
he would consider it an honor to ex- 
press his views to a joint session of Con- 
gress. So that ought to end, once and 
for all, argument and speculation over 
whether or not General MacArthur 
would accept an invitation if it were ex- 
tended to him. I have been asked of- 
ficially to say that in behalf of General 
MacArthur and also of the minority 
leader of the House of Representatives, 
Hon. JOSEPH MARTIN. 

Mr. President, there is only one more 
thing I should like to say. How much 
time do I have remaining? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ' The time of 
the Senator has just about expired. 

Mr. WHERRY. I close with this ad- 
monition: Before we can determine the 
defense policy and what appropriations 
should be made for the Military Estab- 
lishment, it is absolutely necessary that 
a constructive national defense policy be 
formulated. We need the advice and the 
counsel not only of our military com- 
manders here, but of anyone from whom 
we can get it, who can give us intelligent 
advice as to the course we should pursue. 

It is for that reason that I should like 
to have General MacArthur come before 
the Congress, so he could help at least 
one member of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee in determining the division of 
appropriations which should be made 
with respect to our defense policy; what 
we should spend in the Pacific, what we 
should spend in Europe, not only in dol- 
lars, but in manpower. 

I ask now that the resolution be per- 
mitted to lie on the table, because I ex- 
pect after the call of the calendar to 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the resolution lying on the 
table? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I object to that, 
Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Arizona objects. 

Mr. WHERRY. What will be the dis- 
position then of the concurrent resolu- 
tion? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will go 
over under the rule. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 

CIVIL GOVERNMENT For Trust TERRITORY or 
PACIFIC ISLANDS 

A letter from the Secretary of State, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
provide a civil government for the Trust Ter- 
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ritory of the Pacific Islands (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 


EDUCATION OF DEPENDENT MINOR CHILDREN OF 
MEMBERS OF ARMED ForCes STATIONED 
OVERSEAS 
A letter from the Secretary of State, trans- 

mitting a draft of proposed legislation to pro- 

vide for the education of the dependent 
minor children of the military and civilian 
personnel of the Federal Government sta- 
tioned overseas (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 


REPORT OF YUGOSLAV EMERGENCY RELIEF 
ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


A letter from the Secretary of State, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report regarding 
the Yugoslav emergency relief assistance 
program, for the period -October 20, 1950, 
through March 15, 1951 (with an accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 


RESCUE or Lost CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES WHILE IN 
PERFORMANCE OF OFFICIAL DUTIES 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to promote the rescue of civilian em- 
ployees of the Federal Government who are 
lost in the performance of their official duties, 
to continue salary payments of such em- 
ployees, and for other purposes (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 


EXTENSION OF SOCIAL SECURITY BENEFITS TO 
CERTAIN POSTAL EMPLOYEES 

A letter from the Postmaster General, 

transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 

to extend the benefits of the Social Security 

Act to certain employees in the Postal Serv- 

ice, and for other purposes (with an accom- 

panying paper); to the Committee on 

Finance. 

ANNUAL- AND SICK-LEAVE PRIVILEGES TO CER- 
TAIN INDEFINITE SUBSTITUTE EMPLOYEES IN 
POSTAL SERVICE 
A letter from the Postmaster General, 

transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 

to amend section 6 of Public Law 134, ap- 
proved July 6, 1945, as amended, to grant 
annual- and sick-leave privileges to certain 
indefinite substitute employees in the postal 
service (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 

Service. A 

REPEAL OF CERTAIN LEGISLATION RELATING TO 
GALLUP-DURANGO HIGHWAY AND GALLUP- 
Wınpow Rock HIGHWAY, NAVAJO INDIAN 
RESERVATION 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 

the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 

posed legislation to repeal certain legisla- 
tion relating to the Gallup-Durango Highway 
and the Gallup-Window Rock Highway at 
the Navajo Indian Reservation (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 

Interior and Insular Affairs. 

REPEAL OF CERTAIN LAws RELATING TO TIMBER 

AND STONE ON PUBLIC DOMAIN 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to repeal certain laws relat- 
ing to timber and stone on the public domain 

(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 

mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

REPORT ON EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


A letter from the Chairman, United States 
Advisory Commission on Educational Ex- 
change, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report on the programs and activities of the 
Commission for the period July 1 through 
December 31, 1950 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 
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CLAIMS OF THE WESTERN (OLD SETTLER) CHER- 
OKEE INDIANS, EX REL. DOROTHEA OWEN 
ET AL., AND THE EASTERN (EMIGRANT) CHER- 
OKEE INDIANS, EX REL, JESSE B. MILAM ET AL., 
v. UNITED STATES 
Two letters from the Chief Commissioner, 

Indian Claims Commission, transmitting, 

pursuant to law, copies of the findings of 

fact, conclusions of law and judgment, and 
opinion of the Commission in the cases of 

The Western (Old Settler) Cherokee In- 

dians, ex rel. Dorothea Owen et al, and 

The Eastern (Emigrant) Cherokee Indians, 

ex rel. Jesse B. Milam et al. v. The United 

States (with accompanying papers); to the 

Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of New York; to the Committee 
on Finance; 

“Resolution 121 
“Concurrent resolution of the senate and 
assembly to memorialize the Congress of 
the United States to retain local offices 
of the Veterans’ Administration 

“Whereas experience has proven that the 
local offices now maintained by the Veterans’ 
Administration in the various communities 
throughout the State have rendered benefi- 
cial service; and 

“Whereas, because of the accessibility of 
these offices, veterans have had better op- 
portunity to use their facilities without the 
undue hardship that would of necessity be 
entailed by having to travel to congested 
areas in the large cities; and 

“Whereas press releases indicate that the 
Veterans’ Administration contemplates the 
closing of these local offices and will main- 
tain contact offices only in the large cities 
of the State: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved (if the senate concur), That the 
Congress of the United States be and it 
hereby is memorialized to direct the Vet- 
erans’ Administration to retain the local 
offices now operated by the administration, 
in the interest of fairness to the veterans; 
and be it further 

“Resolved (if the senate concur), That 
copies of this resolution be transmitted to 
the President of the United States, the Presi- 
dent of the Senate of the United States, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
the United States and to each Member of 
the Congress of the United States duly 
elected from the State of New York. 

“By order of the assembly. 

“ANSLEY B. BORKOWSKI, Clerk. 

“In senate, March 16, 1951, concurred in 
without amendment. 

“By order of the senate. 

“WILLIAM S. KING, Secretary.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Armed Services: 


“Assembly Joint Resolution 24 


Joint resolution relative to assistance in 
continuing availability of trained man- 
power in agricultural aviation 


“Whereas the use of aviation for conduct- 
ing agricultural operations in the State of 
California has become an integral part of 
food and fiber production; and 

“Whereas agricultural pest-control mate- 
rial was applied to 200,000 acres in California 
in 1946 and by 1949 such operations had been 
expanded to cover 2,100,000 acres; and 

“Whereas there have been other extensive 
agricultural operations carried on by aircraft, 
such as seeding, fertilizing, and defoliating 
during this same period; and 

“Whereas the requirements for increased 
agricultural production occasioned by the 
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present international situation plus the lift- 
ing of acreage restrictions on important 
California crops indicate that there will be 
more than 5,000,000 acres of land in Califor- 
nia which will be planted, fertilized, de- 
foliated, or treated for control of pests in 
1951; and 
“Whereas this tremendous volume of agri- 
cultural aviation activity is accomplished 
through the efforts of approximately 300 to 
350 pilots and 175 to 225 mechanics, both 
groups requiring special training and experi- 
ence in the operation and maintenance of 
aircraft, and for this purpose, and in the 
peculiar nature of the operations; and 
“Whereas approximately 90 percent of 
these pilots and approximately 70 percent of 
these mechanics, who are key personnel in 
continuing the important work of agricul- 
tural aviation, are subject to call to active 
duty with the armed services, either as mem- 
bers of Reserve components or by induction 
through selective-service procedures; and 
“Whereas recall to active duty or induction 
into the armed services of any of these key 
personnel, small in number in relation to 
the total manpower requirements of the 
services, but large in number in relation to 
the volume of production affected by their 
operations, will drastically hamper and 
eventually cripple vital agricultural services 
at a time when this Nation and the world 
require the absolute maximum production 
of foods and fiber: Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California respect- 
fully memorializes the President and the 
Congress of the United States to seriously 
consider delaying a call for immediate serv- 
ice in the Armed Forces of those persons now 
employed as pilots and trained mechanics in 
operation of aircraft for agricultural uses 
until adequate replacements may be pro- 
cured and trained; and be it further 
“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly be hereby directed to transmit copies 
of this resolution to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, to 
the Secretaries of Defense, Army, Navy, Air 
Force, Agriculture, and Labor, to each Sena- 
tor and Representative from California in 
the Congress of the United States, to the 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff of the 
United States, and to the Director of the 
Selective Service System.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Finance; 

“Assembly Joint Resolution 22 


“Joint resolution relative to continuing the 
27% percentage depletion rate for oil pro- 
ducing properties in the Internal Revenue 
Code 
“Whereas committees of the Congress are 

considering a reduction of the 27% percent- 

age yearly depletion rate allowed for income 
from oil producing properties as provided 

by the Internal Revenue Code, section 114 

(b) (3); and 
“Whereas any reduction would decrease 

incentive for oil exploration, reduce reserves 

at time of emergency, cause shut down of 
marginal wells with a consequent irrecover- 
able loss of oil, and cripple the program for 
expanded emergency production; and 

“Whereas a percentage depletion is the 
only just method of avoiding a tax on return 
of capital which is expended on experimental 
drilling (60 percent of which proves un- 
profitable); and 

“Whereas the present income tax laws 

penalize a taxpayer who produces oil from a 

well, in that tax advantages would result 

if he sold the well immediately after dis- 
covery, or held it for over 6 months, the tax 
on the gains being respectively limited to 

30 percent and 25 percent; and 
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“Whereas the percentage depletion of 2714 
percent does not fully make up for this vice; 
and 

“Whereas the depletion over the years can 
never exceed the actual amount of capital 
expended by a taxpayer; and 

“Whereas the oil industry accounts for 3 
percent of the national income but produces 
7 percent of all taxes, and any reduction 
in depletion allowances would further bur- 
den an industry paying more than its portion 
to taxes: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and the Sen- 
ate of the State of California (jointly), That 
the Congress of the United States is respect- 
fully memorialized to refrain from any ac- 
tion which would reduce the present deple- 
tion allowance on oil producing properties; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the 
assembly transmit copies of this resolution 
to the President and Vice President of the 
United States, to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States, and to the Senators and Rep- 
resentatives in Congress from the State of 
California.” 


A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the Territory of Alaska; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations: 


“House Memorial 43 


“To the Congress of the United States and to 
the Delegate from Alaska: 

“Your memorialist, the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Territory of Alaska, in twen- 
tieth session assembled, respectfully repre- 
sents: 

“Whereas the United States Army engi- 
neers have approved some ten or twelve har- 
bor projects in Alaska during the past several 
years; and 

“Whereas these harbor projects have not 
been completed because of the lack of sufi- 
cient appropriations; and 

“Whereas many of these harbors are fast 
becoming overcrowded by our fishing fleets; 
and 

“Whereas this harbor-improvement pro- 
gram has a direct bearing on the defense 
program not only as it affects food produc- 
tion but also because the improved harbor 
facilities would not only provide sufficient 
safe anchorage for fishing vessels but would 
also provide good and adequate harbors for 
the many Government vessels in Alaskan 
waters; 

“Now, therefore, your memorialist, the 
House of Representatives of the Territory of 
Alaska, respectfully prays that Congress 
make a sufficient appropriation to complete 
those harbor projects which have already 
been approved for Alaska, 

“And your memorialist will ever pray. 

“Passed by the house, March 13 1951. 

N “WILLIAM A. EGAN, 

“Speaker of the House. 
“Attest: 
“MARGARET O. GRISHAM, 
“Chief Clerk of the House. 
“Approved by the Governor, March 16, 1951, 
“ERNEST GRUENING, 
“Governor of Alaska.” 


A resolution of the Senate of the Territory 
of Alaska; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency; 

“Senate Memorial 6 
“To the President of the United States, the 
Senate and House of Representatives in 
Congress assembled, the Secretary of the 
Interior, and the Delegate to Congress 
from Alaska: 

“Your memorialist, the Senate of the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska in legislative session as- 
sembled, respectfully represents that— 

“Whereas the economic security and de- 
velopment of the Territory of Alaska are es- 
sential to the defense of the Territory; and 

“Whereas such security and development 
are contingent upon a permanent population 
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induced through adequate housing facilities; 
and 

“Whereas the Congress of the United States 
has made funds available through the facili- 
ties of the Federal Housing Administration; 
and 

“Whereas such funds have been computed 
on a cost differential of 3314 percent in ex- 
cess of costs for comparable housing facili- 
ties in stateside localities; and 

“Whereas such differential is insufficient to 
compensate for actual building costs in 
Alaska because of advanced prices of ma- 
terials, greater shipping distances, multiple 
handling charges, and higher wages; and 

“Whereas $11,000,000 is now available for 
commitment to rental housing construction 
and cannot attract sponsors because of the 
discrepancy between actual costs and al- 
lowed differential; and 

“Whereas a limited time remains to induce 
housing construction because of climatic 
limitations in Alaska: 

“Now, therefore, your memorialist, the 
Senate of the twentieth regular session of 
the Alaska Legislature, respectfully urges 
that the Congress of the United States enact 
immediate, appropriate legislation to provide 
a 50-percent differential over stateside con- 
struction costs for projects approved by the 
Federal Housing Administration in Alaska, 

“And your memorialist will ever pray.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the Territory of Alaska; to the Committee 
on Finance: 


“House Joint Memorial 12 


“To the Congress of the United States and 
the Delegate to Congress from Alaska: 

“Your memorialists, the Senate and the 
House of Representatives of the Territory 
of Alaska, in legislative session assembled, 
respectfully represent: 

“Whereas Alaska remains practically un- 
developed notwithstanding that it contains 
many great natural resources, such as tim- 
ber, water power, oil, iron, and divers other 
valuable and usable minerals, most of which 
lie unused and dormant; and 

“Whereas the development of these nat- 
ural resources is both necessary and de- 
sirable to augment the national economy and 
defense of the United States, and more par- 
ticularly the economy and, hence, the de- 
fense of Alaska; and 

“Whereas the natural resources of Alaska 
are especially required now to implement 
the new and present war effort; and 

“Whereas the risks of doing business in a 
noncontiguous area of the United States such 
as Alaska are much greater than in the 
continental United States itself because of 
lack of population, labor pools, community 
and service facilities, and diversified means 
of transportation, and because of frequent 
maritime work stoppages, higher costs of 
construction and of labor and transporta- 
tion; and 

“Whereas the comparative lack of security 
of investments in high risk areas such as 
Alaska tends to discourage the investment of 
large amounts of private capital in new 
industrial enterprises located therein, which 
large amounts of private capital are neces- 
sary for the development of Alaska’s natural 
resources; and 

“Whereas the investment of such private 
capital by corporations could be induced by 
excluding from such a corporation's gross 
income, as defined in section 22 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code (U. S. C.), all income 
derived from the active conduct of a trade 
or business in the Territory, for a period of 
15 years from and after the first fiscal year 
of operation, or for such shorter period as 
that during which the total amount of Fed- 
eral income taxes which would otherwise 
have been paid by such corporation, by rea- 
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son of its operation of such trade or busi- 
ness in Alaska, shall be equal to the capital 
invested in such trade or business, but in 
no event beyond December 31, 1975; provided, 
such corporation engages or is engaged in 
a trade or business producing, processing, 
or manufacturing in Alaska a natural re- 
source, or products thereof, not produced, 
processed, or manufactured in the Terri- 
tory of Alaska in substantial commercial 
quantities during the calendar year 1949, 
regardless of whether or not such corpora- 
tion may produce, process, or manufacture 
other natural resources or products thereof 
which have heretofore been produced, proc- 
essed, or manufactured in Alaska; provided, 
further, only that part of such corporation's 
gross income as is attributable to the pro- 
ducing, processing or manufacturing of nat- 
ural resources or their products as herein 
heretofore defined shall be subject to such 
exclusion or exemption: 

“Now, therefore, your memorialists re- 
spectfully urge the Congress of the United 
States to promptly enact, and the Honorable 
Delegate to Congress from Alaska to seek 
the prompt enactment by Congress of, legis- 
lation exempting, in accordance herewith, 
corporate gross income from Federal income 
tax to induce the investment of the neces- 
sary large private capital required to develop 
the natural resources of Alaska. 

“And your memorialists will ever pray.” 


A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the Territory of Alaska; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

“House Memorial 35 
“To the Congress of the United States; to 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration; to 

, the Honorable E. L. Bartlett, Delegate 

to Congress from Alaska: 

“Whereas the Congress of the United 
States, by an act approved May 13, 1946 
(60 Stat. 170), as amended provided a pro- 
gram of Federal aid for public airport de- 
velopment in the States and Territories; and 

“Whereas, pursuant therete, a 3-to-1 
matching formula is now available to the 
Territory of Alaska for the construction of 
public airports; and 

“Whereas said favorable matching ratio 
will, by terms of applicable law and regula- 
tions thereunder, be scaled downward com- 
mencing July 1, 1952, with resultant de- 
creased Federal participation, dollarwise, to 
territorial participation, in the cost of con- 
structing public airports in Alaska; and 

“Whereas Alaska is dependent on air trans- 
portation in degree far surpassing any other 
State or Territory of the United States; and 

“Whereas the defense and development of 
Alaska are intimately linked with its aviation 
facilities; and 

“Whereas an accelerated airport construc- 
tion program in Alaska is essential to the 
defense of the United States; 

“Now, therefore, your memorialist, the 
house of representatives of the Territorial 
legislature, in twentieth regular session as- 
sembled, respectfully urges that the Con- 
gress of the United States appropriate and 
allot for matching purposes under existing 
provisions of the Federal Airport Act and its 
derivative regulations $1,000,000 for obliga- 
tion prior to July 1, 1952, for public airports 
in Alaska. 

“And your memorialist will ever pray. 

“Passed by the house, March 13, 1951. 

WII. A. EGAN, 
“Speaker of the House. 
“Attest: 
“MARGARET O. GRISHAM, 
“Chief Clerk of the House. 
“Approved by the Governor March 15, 1951, 
“ERNEST GRUENING, 
“Governor of Alaska.” 
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Two resolutions of the House of Represent- 
atives of the Territory of Alaska; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs: 

“House Memorial 48 
“To the President of the United States, the 
Senate and House of Representatives of 
the Congress of the United States, the 
Secretary of the Interior, and to the Dele- 
gate in Congress from Alaska: 

“Your memorialist, the House of Represent- 
atives of the Territory of Alaska, in twentieth 
session assembled, respectfully represents: 

“Whereas the Alaska Native Service and 
its predecessor agencies within the Depart- 
ment of the Interior have been operating in 
Alaska since before the time of Alaska's or- 

tion as an incorporated Territory of 
the United States; and 

“Whereas the Alaska Native Service has 
built up a staff of Federal employees running 
into the hundreds whose salaries and ex- 
penses constitute a heavy drain upon the 
Federal Treasury, including the portion 
thereof derived from Alaska taxpayers; and 

“Whereas the condition of the native resi- 
dents of Alaska—Eskimo, Indian, and Aleut— 
has, despite these expenditures, shown no 
material improvement throughout the period 
the Alaska Native Service and its predecessor 
agencies have been operating, but on the 
contrary has steadily declined; and 

“Whereas the policies and activities of the 
Alaska Native Service appear to be directed 
more toward the growth and perpetuation of 
a Federal bureaucracy than the improvement 
of the condition of Alaska’s native people; 
and 

“Whereas the really useful function which 
the Alaska Native Service could provide of 
furnishing educational facilities for Alaska’s 
native residents is being progressively ab- 
dicated by that agency as is illustrated by 
the failure ever to provide schooling for 
thousands of native children living in re- 
mote sections of Alaska, and by the Alaska 
Native Service's abandoning more than 30 
Indian schools over the past few years and 
throwing the burden of educating the af- 
fected children without warning on the Ter- 
ritorial government; and 

“Whereas, despite this withdrawal from its 
responsibilities, the Alaska Native Service 
has been spending more and more millions 
of dollars every year; and 

“Whereas the large amount of Federal 
funds now going to pay the salaries and over- 
head of the numerous employees of the 
Alaska Native Service could achieve real re- 
sults if it reached the native residents of 
Alaska instead of going to the aforesaid Fed- 
eral bureaucrats: 

“Now, therefore, your memorialist, the 
House of Representatives of the Territory of 
Alaska, respectfully prays that the Alaska 
Native Service be abolished and that Federal 
funds in sums consistent with what has 
heretofore been spent to maintain that 
agency be turned over annually by the Fed- 
eral Government to the Territorial treasury 
for use in improving the condition of Alas- 
ka's native residents and placing them on a 
plane of absolute and actual equality with 
the rest of the citizens of Alaska. 

“And your memorialist will ever pray.” 


“House Memorial 50 
“To the Congress of the United States, the 
Secretary of the Interior, and the Dele- 
gate from Alaska: 

“Your memorialist, the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Territory of Alaska, in twen- 
tieth regular session assembled, respectfully 
represents: 

“Whereas, the public-welfare laws of the 
Territory of Alaska, in providing for general 
relief for indigent and destitute residents 
of the Territory, prohibit the granting of any 
relief to Indian or Eskimo residents of the 
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Territory who are provided for by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior out of the funds of the 
Treasury of the United States; and 

“Whereas, out of funds presently appro- 
priated by Congress for the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs of the United States, certain amounts 
are allotted by such Bureau to the Alaska 
Native Service for the purposes of providing 
general relief for the needy Indians and Eski- 
mos of the Territory; and 

“Whereas the amounts of such funds made 
available to the Alaska Native Service are 
completely inadequate to meet the needs of 
the destitute and indigent Indians and Eski- 
mos of the Territory, and are, in fact, so 
small that they will not even provide relief 
for such persons at a much lower standard 
than that presently existing under the Ter- 
ritorial public welfare laws applicable to the 
white residents of the Territory; and 

“Whereas many poverty-stricken Indians 
and Eskimos of the Territory are suffering 
great privation because of a lack of funds 
to provide them even the bare necessities 
of life; 

“Now, therefore, your memorialist, the 
House of Representatives of the Territory of 
Alaska, respectfully urges that Congress im- 
mediately appropriate for the use of the 
Alaska Native Service funds in an amount 
sufficient to meet the desperate needs of 
the indigent and destitute Indians and Eski- 
mos in the Territory of Alaska. 

“And your memorialist will ever pray.” 


Two joint resolutions of the Legislature of 
the Territory of Alaska; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“Senate Joint Memorial 7 


“To the Honorable Harry S. TRUMAN, Pres- 
ident of the United States; to the Hon- 
orable CHARLES E. Witson, Director of 
the Office of Defense Mobilization; to the 
Honorable W. STUART SYMINGTON, Chair- 
man of the National Security and Re- 
sources Board; to the Honorable OSCAR 
CHAPMAN, Secretary of the Interior; to 
the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE and the 
SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENT- 
ATIVES OF THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED 
Srarxs; and to the Honorable E. L. BART- 
LETT, Delegate to Congress for the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska: 

“Your memorialist, the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, in twentieth regular ses- 
sion assembled, respectfully represents: 

“Whereas the United States has a critical 
need for certain strategic minerals to be used 
in the defense of our country; and 

“Whereas many of these minerals are 
known to exist in the Second Division of 
Alaska, principally on Seward Peninsula and 
in the Kobuk and Noatak Basins; and 

“Whereas these mineral resources are lying 
undeveloped due to a lack of interest and 
positive action on the part of the Wash- 
ington offices of the National Security Re- 
sources Board and Defense Minerals Admin- 
istration who have it in their power to assist 
in procuring the necessary development, 
capital, and ore sales guarantees; and 

“Whereas the Washington officials of the 
two above-named agencies offer as their only 
objection that the Second Division of Alaska 
is indefensible should an attack come from 
the west; 

“Now, therefore, your memorialist, the 
Legislature of the Territory of Alaska, in 
twentieth regular session assembled, re- 
spectfully states (1) that the Seward Penin- 
sula and adjacent areas are rich in natural 
resources and the ores of tin, tungsten, 
beryllium, fluorite, asbestos, antimony, and 
graphite, are known to exist in economically 
mineable quantities, and deposits of uranium 
ore have been reported in the area; (2) that 
Lieutenant General Kepner, commander in 
Chief of the Alaska theater, has publicly 
stated that this region with its wealth of nat- 
ural resources, can and will be defended by 
his military forces in case of attack; (3) that 
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water power sites necessary to supply cheap 
power for mining, milling, and processing of 
these ores are known to exist in the Fish 
River, Salmon Lake area, Tuksuk Channel 
near Teller, Kobuk and Noatak Rivers; and 
“Therefore your memorialist respectfully 
urges the Senate of the United States to re- 
open the case for the development of these 
sources of strategic minerals by means of a 
directive to the National Security and Re- 
sources Board and Defense Minerals Admin- 
istration, and to direct the Department of 
Interior to immediately investigate these 
mineral resources and look into building 
water power sites to supply electricity to 
the citizens of the second division of Alas- 
ka to develop these mineral resources and 
for such other purposes as may be required. 
“And your memorialist will ever pray.” 


“House Joint Memorial 11 


“To the Congress of the United States, the 
Secretary of the Interior, and the Dele- 
gate From Alaska to Congress: 

“Your memorialist, the Senate and the 
House of Representatives of the Territory of 
Alaska, in legislative session assembled, re- 
spectfully represent: 

“Whereas every encouragement should be 
given to prospective settlers and investors to 
settle in and to develop the natural re- 
sources of Alaska; and 

“Whereas every cloud on title to lands 
should be removed without delay; and 

“Whereas the question of Indian or 
aboriginal title constitutes such a cloud cn 
title to lands desired by homesteaders, trad- 
ers, and manufacturers, and pulp, paper, and 
other prospective investors; and 

“Whereas economic and industrial prog- 
ress and development of Alaska as a whole, 
and of the coastal areas in particular, are 
being retarded and hampered by the uncer- 
tainties of the Indian or aboriginal title 
controversy: 

“Now, therefore, your memorialists re- 
spectfully urge the Congress of the United 
States to take prompt action to investigate, 
and to settle equitably to all parties in in- 
terest and to the general welfare of the Ter- 
ritory, the question of Indian or aboriginal 
title to all lands in the Territory of Alaska. 

“And your memorialists will ever pray. 

“Passed by the house February 27, 1951. 

WX. A. EGAN, 
“Speaker of the House. 
“Attest: 
“MARGARET O. GRISHAM, 
“Chief Clerk of the House. 
“Passed by the senate March 15, 1951. 
“GUNNARD M. ENGEBRETH, 
“President of the Senate. 
“Attest: 
“BONNIE Jo GRONROOS, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“Approved by the Governor March 16, 1951, 
“ERNEST GRUENING, 
“Governor of Alaska.” 


A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the Territory of Alaska; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works: 

“House Memorial 38 
“To the President and the Congress of the 
United States, the Secretary of Defense, 
Director of the Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation, the Corps of Engineers, and to 
the Delegate to Congress from the Terri- 
tory of Alaska: 

“Yvur memorialist, the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Territory of Alaska, in leg- 
islative session assembled, respectfully rep- 
resents: 

“Whereas Gastineau Channel lies between 
the mainland of southeast Alaska and the 
eastern and northern shores of Douglas Is- 
land, and the northernmost part of said 
channel, between Salmon Creek and Menden- 
hall Peninsula, has become so filled with 
glacial silt that it can be navigated only 
by small craft at high tide; and 
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“Whereas, because Gastineau Channel is 
limited to navigation as foresaid, almost all 
fishing and other commercial vessels, pleas- 
ure boats, and vessels of the Government 
of the United States, operating between 
Juneau and Douglas and all points to the 
north and west thereof must now navigate 
around Douglas Island, through Stevens Pas- 
sage, thereby adding approximately 20 miles 
to each voyage of said vessels and subjecting 
them to the high winds and seas sometimes 
encountered in Stephens Passage off Taku 
Inlet; and 

“Whereas the need for such a navigable 
channel has been recognized since the Chief 
of Engineers on February 24, 1928, directed 
that a survey thereof be made; and, the 
need, feasibility, and practicability of such 
a channel were recognized in the District 
Engineer's report of May 24, 1928, wherein 
it was recommended that a 75-foot channel 
be dredged to M. L. L. W.; and, the merits of 
the improvement have been recognized by 
the 1941 report thereon which was approved 
by the Board of Engineers and the Chief of 
Engineers and submitted to Congress in 
House Document No. 325, Seventy-seventh 
Congress; and 

“Whereas improvements to the Juneau 
Airport recommended by a Subcommittee of 
the Senate Armed Service Committee would 
be materially enhanced by the proposed 
channel improvements, and it is likely that 
the spoil from the dredging could be used 
in the adjacent airport improvements: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by your memorialist, the House 
of Representatives of the Territory of Alaska, 
in twentieth regular session assembled, That 
the Congress of the United States, the Secre- 
tary of Defense, the Corps of Engineers, and 
the Bureau of the Budget, (a) reconsider 
the priority rating on dredging Gastineau 
Channel, and (b) that sufficient funds be 
appropriated immediately to construct said 
project. 

“And your memorialist will ever pray. 

“Passed by the house, March 16, 1951. 

“Wm. A. EGAN, 
“Speaker of the House. 

“Attest: 

“MARGARET O. GRISHAM, 
“Chief Clerk of the House. 

“Approved by the Governor March 19, 
1951. 

“ERNEST GRUENING, 
“Governor of Alaska.” 


A resolution adopted by the National Jew- 
ish Youth Conference, of New York, N. Y., 
relating to the resurgence of nazism in Ger- 
many; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
the National Women’s League of the United 
Synagogue of America, New York, N. Y. 
signed by Mrs. Emanuel Siner, national pres- 
ident, and Mrs. Theodore Krohn, national 
chairman for social action, praying for the 
enactment of legislaticn to provide food 
grain to India; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

A resolution adopted by the Grand Lodge, 
Knights of Pythias, Grand Domain of In- 
diana, relating to communism and the over- 
throw of people's rights of free government 
and religious worship; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

A resolution adopted by the directors of 
the Central Pennsylvania Coal Producers’ 
Association and Eastern Bituminous Coal 
Association, in joint session, protesting 
against the enactment of legislation to pro- 
vide for the construction of the St. Lawrence 
seaway; to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

The petition of J. Hyzak, praying for the 
continuation of the Special Committee To 
Investigate Organized Crime in Interstate 
Commerce; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

A petition of Harry S. Wolin and sundry 
other citizens of Brooklyn, N. Y., praying for 
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the continuation of the Special Committee 
To Investigate Organized Crime in Interstate 
Commerce; to the Committee on the Judi- 


A letter in the nature of a petition from 
Local 1199, Retail Drug Employees Union, 
New York, N. Y., signed by Milton B. Gold- 
man, praying for the continuation of the 
Special Committee To Investigate Organized 
Crime in Interstate Commerce; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Resolutions adopted by the Kiwanis Club 
of Rochester, New York, and the Lions Club 
of West Monroe, La., favoring the continua- 
tion of the Special Committee To Investigate 
Organized Crime in Interstate Commerce; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A letter in the nature of a memorial from 
the Philippine Shipowners Association, Ma- 
nila, Philippine Islands, signed by Generoso 
F. Tanseco, president, remonstrating against 
the extension of charters to certain Philip- 
pine operators of United States maritime 
vessels (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreiga Com- 
merce. 

Resolutions adopted by the Swabian Bene- 
ficial Society; the Allegheny Social Club; 
Col. Samuel D. Foster Chapter, No. 76, 
DAV; ard the Auxiliary of Col. Samuel 
D. Foster Chapter, No. 76, DAV, all of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., favoring the enactment of 
legislation providing a 17-percent pay in- 
crease for postal employees; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
John K. Turton, of White Plains, N. Y., re- 
lating to financial aid to him in the publica- 
tion of a manuscript prepared by him en- 
titled “The Constitution for the People of 
the United States“ (with accompanying pa- 
pers); to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
the General Confederation of Workers of 
Puerto Rico, Santurce, P. R., signed 
by Fco. Colon Gordiany, president, express- 
ing their cooperation in the Nation’s war 
efforts; to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
the General Confederation of Workers of 
Puerto Rico, Santurce, P. R., signed by Fco. 
Colon Gordiany, president, praying for the 
enactment of legislation to extend the pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act to Puerto 
Rico; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. BUTLER: 

A resolution of the House of Delegates of 
the State of Maryland; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 


“House Resolution 38 


“Resolution opposing the St. Lawrence 
seaway 


“Whereas the Federal Government is 
again fostering the development of the St, 
Lawrence seaway project; and 

“Whereas it would cost over a billion dol- 
lars to complete said project and would di- 
vert such sums from much more pressing 
needs and projects directly connected with 
the defense effort, and would also require 
many years for completion; and 

“Whereas the records show that this sea- 
way would be closed at least 5 months of 
each year due to ice conditions; and 

“Whereas the completion of such a project 
would divert much traffic from Baltimore 
and be a serious threat to our economy as 
well as the plans now in progress for the de- 
velopment of the port of Baltimore; and 

“Whereas the income of labor engaged in 
port work will be greatly affected; and 

“Whereas many associated industries de- 
pendent upon the port may be required to 
lay off personnel; and 

“Whereas United States-flag steamship 
lines have indicated it will be uneconomical 
to use said seaway even if completed: 
Therefore be it 
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“Resolved by the House of Delegates of 
Maryland, That the United States Congress 
be and it is hereby requested not to enact 
any legislation or make any appropriations 
for the construction of the St. Lawrence 
seaway; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the 
House of Delegates of Maryland send copies 
of this resolution to the Speaker of the 
United States House of Representatives, the 
President of the United States Senate, and 
to each of the Representatives from Mary- 
land in the United States Congress. 

“By the house of delegates, February 28, 
1951. 

“Introduced, read the first time, 
adopted. 

“By order Raymond H. Miller, Chief Clerk. 

“JOHN C. LUBER, 
“Speaker of the House of Delegates. 
“RAYMOND H, MILLER, 
“Chief Clerk of the House of Dele- 
gates.” 


A resolution adopted by the Hagerstown 
(Md.) Manufacturers’ Bureau, favoring the 
enactment of legislation to provide for giv- 
ing to the State of Maryland and to abut- 
ting property owners within the State free 
and perpetual access to the water of the Po- 
9758 River; to the Committee on Public 

orks, 


FEDERAL AID TO COMBAT NOXIOUS 
WEED HALOGETON—JOINT RESOLU- 
TION AND ACT OF NEVADA LEGISLA- 
TURE 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
present for appropriate reference a joint 
resolution adopted by the Nevada Legis- 
lature, relating to adequate Federal aid 
in combating the noxious weed halo- 
geton which is now infesting the ranges 
of the West. This weed poses a grave 
threat to the great livestock industry 
of the West, and at the present time has 
spread into 6 States. Unless effective 
and immediate action is taken this year, 
production of livestock will be seriously 
curtailed. At the present time, the live. 
stock industry is being called on to break 
every record and produce more and more 
meat, badly needed in our defense 
build-up. 

The joint resolution was referred to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, and, under the rule, ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Senate Joint Resolution 6 
Joint resolution memorializing Congress 
to appropriate sufficient funds to combat 
the noxious halogeton weed in the West- 
ern States 

Whereas the livestock industry of Nevada 
is second to none in its importance to the 
economic welfare of this State; and 

Whereas at this critical time of inter- 
national emergency every stockman is be- 
ing urged to increase production in view of 
the probability that food will be at a pre- 
mium and demands for beef and wool will 
be greater; and 

Whereas the noxious halogeton weed, 
known to grow on public domain lands in 
Nevada, has proved costly to sheep and cattle 
growers of the West, poisoning 1,300 sheep 
in one instance in a Western State; and 

Whereas the President of the United 
States has not requested in his 1952 budget 
as presented to the Congress of the United 
States, any funds to combat this threat to 
the livestock industry, and more particularly, 
has not requested moneys whereby the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the Department 
of Interior could carry on jointly an a 
— program and a reseeding 


and 
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Whereas local stockmen and county offi- 
cials are being asked to contribute private 
funds to carry on this program on land of 
which the Federal Government is the land- 
lord owner: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of Nevada (jointly), That the 
President of the United States and the Con- 
gress of the United States be memorialized 
to provide sufficient funds to carry on an 
effective program in the 1952 fiscal year to 
combat this threat to the West’s livestock 
industry; and be it further 

Resolved, That duly certified copies of 
these resolutions be transmitted by the 
Secretary of the State to the President of 
the United States, to the Presiding Officer 
of the United States Senate, to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, to each of 
the United States Senators from Nevada, and 
to the Nevada Representative in Congress, 
to the Secretary of Interior, to the Secretary 
of Agriculture, and to the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget. 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp, and appropriately 
referred, a copy of an act just recently 
passed by the Nevada Legislature au- 
thorizing the State departments to un- 
dertake measures to combat this weed 
and appropriating $20,000 for this work, 

Mr. President, the States cannot, with- 
out Federal assistance, cope with this 
problem. First, because of the variety 
of ownership of the range lands and, 
secondly, because of the cost involved. 
Federal moneys and possibly Federal leg- 
islation are needed. Money is needed 
immediately, and I am hopeful that the 
departments concerned, together with 
the Bureau of the Budget, will submit 
estimates to the Congress requesting ap- 
propriations for this important work. 
When they are received Congress should 
act quickly, as this is an emergency and 
time is of the essence. 

There being no objection, the act was 
referred to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Senate Bill 38 
An act supplemental to an act entitled “An 
act to provide for the inspection for and 
the destruction of noxious weeds, provid- 
ing the manner of designation what con- 
stitutes a noxious weed, providing for the 
administration of this act, defining the 
duties of the State quarantine officer in 
relation thereto, defining the duties of 


. county commissioners in relation to this 


act, making an appropriation for carrying 
out the provisions of this act, providing 
penalties for the violation thereof, and 


other matters properly related there 


approved March 29, 1929, and providing 
for the study of halogeton glomeratus, a 
poisonous weed, by the State department 
of agriculture; authorizing cooperation 
with any agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment, State, county, municipality, or any 
corporation, association, or individual; de- 
fining the duties of the State department 
of agriculture in connection therewith; 
making an appropriation therefor, and 
other matters properly relating thereto 


The people of the State of Nevada, repre- 
sented in senate and assembly, do enact as 
follows: 


Secrion 1. The State department of agri- 
culture is hereby authorized to conduct a 
study or studies, on the poisonous plant 
halogeton glomeratus, covering its distribu- 
and prevalence, poisonous properties for live- 
stock and means of combating them, and 
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methods of control under various conditions, 
To more effectively or economically conduct 
such study or studies, the State department 
of agriculture may cooperate, financially or 
otherwise, with any agency of the State or 
Federal Government, any county or munici- 
pality, or any corporations, association, or- 
ganization, or individual. 

Sec. 2. Any funds made available for car- 
rying out the provisions of this act may be 
expended for the compensation of personnel, 
the payment of their necessary travel ex- 
penses and subsistence, as provided by law, 
the purchase or rental of equipment, the 
purchase of supplies, or the rental of test 
plots or other necessary facilities, and the 
publication of the results of any study or 
studies conducted under the provision of 
the act, 

Sec, 3. The provisions of that certain act 
entitled “An act to provide for the inspection 
for and the destruction of noxious weeds, 
providing the manner of designation what 
constitutes a noxious weed, providing for 
the administration of this act, defining the 
duties of the State quarantine officer in 
relation thereto, defining the duties of county 
commissioners in relation to this act, mak- 
ing an appropriation for carrying out the 
provisions of this act, providing penalties 
for the violation thereof, and other matters 
properly related thereto,” approved March 29, 
1929, as amended, of which this act is sup- 
plemental, shall apply hereto: Provided, 
That nothing in this act shall be construed 
as in any way amending the act referred to 
above in this section. 

Sec. 4. There is hereby appropriated from 
the general fund the sum of $20,000, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary, to be 
available from and after the passage and ap- 
proval of this act until June 30, 1953. All 
claims against this appropriation shall be 
approved by the State department of agri- 
culture and forwarded to the State board of 
examiners for its approval and payment as 
provided by law. 

Sec. 5. This act shall become effective im- 
mediately after its passage and approval. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry: 

S. 984. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Act of 1949; with amendments (Rept. No. 
214). 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, from the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce: 

S. 467. A bill to authorize the exchange of 
wildlife refuge lands within the State of 
Minnesota; without amendment (Rept. No. 
215). 


FINANCING OF CERTAIN DEFENSE CON- 
TRACTS—REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, I report favorably with 
amendments the bill (S. 998) to facilitate 
the financing of the defense contracts by 
banks and other financing institutions, 
to amend the Assignment of Claims Act 
of 1940, and for other purposes, and I 
submit a report (No. 217) thereon. 

I wish to say that the members of the 
committee who were present at the 
meeting of the committee were unani- 
mous in reporting the bill on yesterday; 
and that all agencies of the Government 
and other interested parties are in 
agreement on the bill. There is great 
urgency for the passage of the bill. I 
am hopeful that when the call of the 
calendar is concluded we may obtain 


unanimous consent to consider the bill, 


because it should be acted upon as 
promptly as possible. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I should like to say that objection will be 
made to the bill. I wonder if the dis- 
tinguished Senator would be willing that 
the bill lie over until 4 o'clock, before he 
attempts to have it considered. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator from 
Virginia realizes, of course, that the bill 
cannot be considered except by unani- 
mous consent. He understands that a 
member of the committee from West 
Virginia has asked that the bill be ob- 
jected to in his name. He will be back 
by 4 o’clock. I am sure, however, that 
when he hears an explanation made of 
the bill, he will not object. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I thank the 
Senator from Virginia. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received, and the bill will be 
placed on the calendar. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. WILEY: 

S. 1302. A bill to authorize the attendance 
of the United States Marine Band at the 
celebration of the thirtieth anniversary of 
the founding of the Disabled American Vet- 
erans to be held in Milwaukee, Wis., from 
August 13, 1951, through August 16, 1951; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT: 

S. 1303. A bill to provide for the method 
of appointing postmasters at Texarkana, 
Ark.-Tex.; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska: 

S. 1304. A bill to extend insurance benefits 
granted by the National Service Life Insur- 
ance Act of 1940, as amended, to parents of 
certain deceased veterans of World War II 
without any requirement as to the depend- 
ency of such parents, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

S. 1305. A bill to provide for an investiga- 
tion by the General Accounting Office for 
the purpose of ascertaining the amounts of 
funds of the various Indian Tribes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. McFARLAND (for Mr. HUNT): 

S. 1306. A bill to amend the Army Organ- 
ization Act of 1950 to provide more efficient 
dental care for the personnel of the Army, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 1307. A bill for the relief of Victor Franz 
Pullwitt; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1308. A bill to amend the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act of 1937 to permit retirement 
with full annuity after 30 years’ service; to 
provide annuities thereunder equal to 50 
percent of salaries, based upon the 5 years 
of highest earnings; and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. 

By Mr. IVES (for himself and Mr, 
DovcLas) : 

S. 1309. A bill to grant succession to the 
War Damage Corporation; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. NEELY: 

S. 1310. A bill amending Public Law 49, 
Seventy-seventh Congress, providing for the 
welfare of coal miners, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 

By Mr. OMAHONET (for himself, Mr. 
Hunt, Mr. Murray, Mr. Ecron, Mr, 
LANGER, and Mr, Younc): 

S. 1311. A bill granting the consent of Con- 
gress to a compact entered into by the States 
of Montana, North Dakota, and Wyoming re- 
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lating to the waters of the Yellowstone 
River; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 


PRINTING OF COMPILATION OF CERTAIN 
* SECURITY LAWS 


Mr. GEORGE submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 125), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration: 


Resolved, That the compilation of social- 
security laws, prepared by the Social Security 
Administration for the use of the Senate 
Committee on Finance, be printed as a Sen- 
ate document. 


RESTORATION OF GENERAL MacARTHUR 
TO POSTS OF COMMAND IN FAR EAST 


Mr. NIXON submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 126), which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Armed 
Services: 


Whereas the overwhelming majority of the 
American people are shocked, disheartened, 
and angered over the removal of General of 
the Army Douglas MacArthur from his posts 
of command in the Far East by action of the 
President of the United States; and 

Whereas the strength and morale of the 
Armed Forces of the United States now en- 
gaged in the defense of the Nation against 
our enemies have been tragically weakened 
by this action of the President; and 

Whereas the removal of General Mac- 
Arthur from his posts of command reflects a 
policy of appeasement of the enemies of the 
United States: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
that the President of the United States has 
not acted in the best interests of the Amer- 
ican people in relieving of his commands and 
depriving the United States of the services 
of General of the Army Douglas MacArthur 
and that the President should reconsider his 
action and should restore General MacArthur 
to the commands from which he was 
removed. 


JOHN W. SMITH—CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
January 23, 1951, there was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary the bill 
(S. 642) for the relief of John W. Smith. 
It is a bill relating to the correction of 
the record of an Air Force officer. Leg- 
islation relating to the correction of 
military records is under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Armed Services Committee. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee on the Judiciary be dis- 
charged from further consideration of 
the bill (S. 642) and that it be referred 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Nevada? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED OR PLACED ON 
CALENDAR 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred, or 
ordered to be placed on the calendar, 
as indicated. 

H.R, 2612. An act to authorize the Board 
of Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia to establish daylight saving time in the 
District; ordered to be placed on the cal- 
endar. 

H.R.3196. An act to amend section 153 
(b) of the Internal Revenue Code; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

H. R. 3297. An act to authorize the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to 
appoint a member of the Metropolitan Police 
Department or a member of the Fire Depart- 
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ment of the District of Columbia as Director 
of the District Office of Civil Defense, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

H. R. 3587. An act making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1951, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. MAYBANK, from the Committee on 
Banking and Currency: 

Harry A. McDonald, of Michigan, to be a 
member of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission; and 

Frank A. Southard, Jr., of New York, 
to be United States Executive Director of 
the International Monetary Fund. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, from the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce: ; 

John L. Rogers, of Tennessee, to be an In- 
terstate Commerce Commissioner; 

Harley D. Nygren, to be lieutenant (junior 
grade) in the Coast and Geodetic Survey; 

Ronald S. Jacobs, and sundry other per- 
sons for appointment in the United States 
Coast Guard; and 

George Peter Adamson, and sundry other 
cadets, to be ensigns in the United States 
Coast Guard. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
from the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service: 

Sundry postmasters, 

PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF DEFENSE 

PRODUCTION ACT—STATEMENT BY 

SENATOR MAYBANK 


IMr. MAYBANK asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a statement 
prepared by him regarding hearings on pro- 
posed amendments to the Defense Produc- 
tion Act, which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE PRICE OF LEAD—LETTER BY 
SENATOR ANDERSON 


[Mr. ANDERSON asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a letter ad- 
dressed by him to Charles E. Wilson, Di- 
rector of Defense Mobilization, regarding the 
price of lead, which appears in the Appen- 
dix.] 


SHOULD THE RFC BE ABOLISHED?— 
RADIO DEBATE BETWEEN SENATOR 
KEM AND WENDELL BERGE 


[Mr. KEM asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rrconn the transcript 
of a radio debate held April 8, 1951, between 
himself and Wendell Berge, former Assistant 
Attorney General of the United States, on 
the subject Should the RFC Be Abolished? 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


CONCENTRATION OF POWER IN THE FED- 
ERAL GOVERNMENT—BROADCAST BY 
FORMER SENATOR ARTHUR CAPPER 


[Mr. SCHOEPPEL asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a broadcast 
by former Senator Arthur Capper, on April 
8, 1951, regarding concentration of power in 
the Federal Government, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 
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POSTHUMOUS DECORATION OF CPL. 
BOBBY SMITH, OF ANDERSON, S. C. 

[Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina asked 
and obtained leave to have printed in the 
Recor an editorial commenting on the post- 
humous decoration of Cpl. Bobby Smith, of 
Anderson, S. C., published in the Anderson 
(S. C.) Independent, of April 5, 1951, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


REPLACEMENT OF GENERAL MACAR- 
THUR—ARTICLE FROM THE WASHING- 
TON NEWS 
Mr. CAPEHART asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorn an editorial 

entitled “What Now, Mr. President?” pub- 

lished in the Washington News of April 11, 

1951, which appears in the Appendix.] 


EASING GERMAN CONTROLS—EDITORIAL 
PROM THE WASHINGTON EVENING 
STAR ? 
| Mr. LANGER asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Rrecorp a newspaper edi- 

torial entitled “Easing German Controls,” 
published in the Washington Star of April 

10, 1951, which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE DAKOTA COWBOY WHO BECAME 
PRESIDENT—AR1iCLE FROM THE MIN- 
NEAPOLIS TRIBUNE 
Mr. LANGER asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp an article en- 

titled “The Dakota Cowboy Who Became 

President,” written by Hjalmar Bjornson, and 

published in the Minneapolis Sunday Trib- 

une of April 8, 1951, which appears in the 

Appendix. ] 


PROPOSED AID TO INDIA—LETTER FROM 
ROBERT DELSON 

[Mr. LEHMAN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recom a letter from 
Robert Delson, published in the Washington 
Post, April 11, 1951, regarding proposed aid 
to India, which appears in the Appendix.] 
THE UNITED NATIONS AND COMMUNIST 

CHINA—ARTICLE BY GOULD LINCOLN 


Mr. McCARTHY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recon an article 


regarding the war in Korea and the rela- 


tions between the Chinese Communist gov- 
ernment and the United Nations, written by 
Gould Lincoln, and published in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 


ATTITUDE OF BRITISH LABOR PARTY 
TOWARD GENERAL MacARTHUR—AR- 
TICLE BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


[Mr. McCARTHY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Rxconn an article writ- 
ten by David Lawrence and published in the 
Washington Star, regarding the attitude of 
the British Labor Government toward the 
muzzling or removal of General MacArthur, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


USE OF CHINESE NATIONALIST TROOPS— 
EDITORIAL FROM THE WASHINGTON 
STAR 


[Mr. McCARTHY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
regarding the proposed use of Chinese Na- 
tionalist troops, published in the Washington 
Evening Star, of April 10, 1951, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


GRAFT ENDANGERS FEDERAL SERVICE— 
NEWS LETTER OF REPRESENTATIVE 
FRED MARSHALL 


[Mr. HUMPHREY asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp the 
weekly news letter of Representative FRED 
MARSHALL, of Minnesota, published in the 
March 22 issue of the Verndale (Minn.) Sun, 
Which appears in the Appendix.) 
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MIDLAND COOPERATIVE WHOLESALE OF 
MINNEAPOLIS—ARTICLE BY RUSSELL 
ASLESEN 
Mr. HUMPHREY asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the RecoRp an article 

written by Russell Aslesen and published in 

the Minneapolis Tribune, on March 25, 1951, 

referring to the twenty-fifth anniversary 

of the Midland Cooperative Wholesale of 

Minneapolis, which appears in the Ap- 

pendix. ]- 

DRAFT DEFERMENT OF COLLEGE STU- 
DENTS—EDITORIAL FROM MINNEAP- 
OLIS MORNING TRIBUNE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
recent action by the Department of De- 
fense and Selective Service authorizing 
draft deferments for close to a million 
college students making high scores in 
intelligence tests has provoked a storm 
of criticism throughout the country. As 
evidence of the thinking of people in 
Minnesota, I submit an editorial pub- 
lished in the Minneapolis Morning Trib- 
une, Thursday, April 5, entitled “We 
Don’t Want Draft To Breed a Caste 


System.” 

No one would deny the importance of 
maintaining our ed ional institutions 
both in peacetime in periods of de- 


femse or war. The training of compe- 
tent personnel in the sciences, arts, lit- 
erature, and humanities is of vital im- 
portance to the strength of our democ- 
racy. Scientific knowledge, in particu- 
lar, is imperative for modern defense and 
national security. Equally important is 
an understanding of the basic political 
and economic problems which confront 
our people and the world. It is evident 
that an informed and trained citizenry 
is the backbone and strength of a free 
people. However, in our desire to main- 
tain and develop our program of educa- 
tion, we must make every provision to 
give equality of treatment and oppor- 
tunity. 

s the Minneapolis Tribune editorial 
appropriately notes, the proposed intel- 
ligence tests are not an accurate meas- 
urement and could well discriminate 
against many young men. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
editorial be printed in the body of the 
Recorp. It brings to the attention of the 
Congress a subject of vital importance 
and one that must be resolved without 
jeopardizing either the strength of our 
armed services or the democratic stand- 
ards of our society. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WE Don’t Want DRAFT To BREED A CASTE 

SYSTEM 

Two of today’s letters to the Tribune re- 
fiect widespread and ominous resentment at 
President Truman’s recent order authorizing 
draft deferments for a million college stu- 
dents high scores in intelligence 
tests to be given at a thousand places in 
May and June. 

There is a growing feeling that this method 
of selecting men for compulsory military 
service is morally and socially repugnant and 
not in the national interest. We strongly 
share this feeling. 

We are as concerned as anyone that the 
United States shall not lack scientists, engi- 
neers, scholars, and well-educated men in 
the years ahead. We do not want to rear & 


generation devoid of well-trained leaders in, 
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fields which require years of higher educa- 
tion. 

But we do not want a Nation divided on 
class lines. We do not want Armed Forces 
filled with men harboring deep resentment 
against their contemporaries whose parents 
are sufficiently well situated to send them to 
college or who grew up in an environment in 
which the passing of the sort of tests to be 
given next month is made relatively easy. 

The values we cherish will not be defended 
by men who feel that the social status or the 
environment into which they happened to be 
born qualified them for potential cannon 
fodder while the social status or environ- 
ment into which others of their age hap- 
pened to be born exempted them from having 
to do kitchen police, take scoldings from a 
drill sergeant, or help defend the Nation in 
some strange and unpleasant place far from 
home. 

There must be some better way in which to 
provide the Armed Forces with the number 
of men required for its ground forces during 
the critical years ahead than the method 
adopted by President Truman at the behest 
of selective service and those who put their 
faith in multiple choice tests. 

It is one of the glories of American life 
that many youths from low income families 
obtain higher education. Scholarships in 
endowed private institutions supplement the 
opportunities afforded by our highly devel- 
oped system of municipal and State- 
supported colleges and universities. Fami- 
lies make tremendous sacrifices to supple- 
ment what ambitious students without 
means earn to pay for a college education. 
Many of our ablest leaders acquired their 
higher education by these means. We hope 
such aids will increase, along with the de- 
termination of youths with their eyes on the 
stars to widen their intellectual horizons. 

But the fact remains that a very large 
number of our youths, no less worthy than 
those who go to college and no less dear to 
their families, do not go to college or acquire 
the means to make a good showing on those 
multiple-choice tests upon which the Armed 
Forces, among others, set such store. 

A youth who grows up in a home or goes 
to a school where vocabularies are limited 
and where there is not much discussion of 
current events, scientific progress, or cul- 
tural topics does not develop the literary or 
reading comprehension which youths reared 
in more favored homes or schools acquire 
without effort. A youth reared in the rural 
South or in many urban homes may be as 
intelligent as a youth whose environment 
and schsoling enables him to make a high 
score on the proposed tests. He may become 
an Al Smith, a Charlie Wilson, or some other 
leader who outshines the average product of 
a cultured home and a first-class school but 
he wouldn’t make much of a showing on the 
proposed tests because he has not yet come 
up against the problems propounded by the 
authors of the tests. 

Some of these low scorers will be just what 
our Armed Forces need because their innate 
intelligence, not revealed in the tests, will 
make them natural leaders. They will 
quickly grasp the techniques of using the 
complex weapons and equipment of a mod- 
ern army. 

But those found fit only for military serv- 
ices under such a basis of selection are likely 
to be regarded by the unthinking—and to 
regard themselves—as the less bright mem- 
bers of their generation. Such a basis of de- 
ferment would create a caste system in which 
one set of youths is regarded as privileged 
and another feels discriminated against. 

So long as our Armed Forces must be raised 
by drafts they should include those able to 
make high scores in multiple choice tests as 
well as those making poor scores. No matter 
how brilliant, a youth should benefit by 
briefly sharing the experiences of a majority 
of his generation in basic training and K. P, 
And he will get along with his fellows a great 
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deal better than if he is marked as one too 
bright to serve his country in the way a lesser 
breed without the multiple choice tests has 
to serve it. 


PROPOSED REORGANIZATION OF RE- 
CONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORA- 
TION—ARTICLE FROM THE ALBU- 
QUERQUE JOURNAL 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
am going to vote for the plan to reor- 
ganize the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, and against any motion that 
would attempt to kill that agency. As 
a result of the current investigation, a 
great many people have come to the 
conclusion that the RFC has a bad 
loaning record, and that no good has 
come out of it. I believe that it is right 
and proper to see that any question- 
able acts of any governmental agency 
should be properly investigated and ap- 
propriate action taken. But it also 
needs to be remembered that the RFC 
has a wonderful record of making good 
loans out of proposals that had been 
found to be difficult for the ordinary 
banking facilities of this Nation. 

In that process, literally hundreds of 
small businesses have been saved. In 
fact, I am informed that about 90 per- 
cent of RFC loans are to small firms. 
Many small firms in my State of New 
Mexico have been helped in the past, 
and loans are still being made in my 
State. The RFC should not be de- 
stroyed. It should be reformed and be 
allowed to continue its essential service 
to small firms. 

Mr. President, at this point I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp a newspaper ar- 
ticle which appeared in the Albuquerque 
Journal on April 5, 1951, entitled “RFC 
Makes $1,000,000 in Loans to New Mex- 
ico Firms, Companies Here Get Aid.” 

The article gives an idea of the great 
amount of good that is being done by 
the RFC in New Mexico in assisting 
firms that could not get private financ- 
ing at all, or could not obtain the full 
amount required to develop and expand 
their businesses. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Loans to New Mexico firms of $1,091,000 
in 1951 have been reported by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. 

R. A. Brownell, RFC Denver manager, said 
$211,500 loans were made direct to seven 
firras. In addition RFC participated one- 
third to three-fourths in 21 loans through 
banks totaling $879,500. 

Brownell listed direct loans as follows: 

Albuquerque—Derwood O. Mallow, $15,500; 
Star Drive-In, $25,000; Superlite Materials 
Corp., $50,000. 

Aztec—El Aztec Hotel, $25,000. 

Sante Fe—Hovey Concrete Products Co., 
$48,000. 

Springer—L. H. McIntyre, 825,000. 

Toas—Frank Templeton, Jr., $30,000. 

RFC participates as follows in these loans: 

Seventy-five percent with First National of 
Albuquerque to Eidal Mfg. Co., $80,000. 

Seventy percent with Albuquerque Nation- 
al to Albuquerque firms—Benton Van & 
Storage Co., $65,000; Briner Rust Proofing 
Co., $100,000; Hollywood Poultry & Egg Co., 
$17,000; and to Ready Mix Concrete Co., Los 
Alamos, $87,500; and Acme Mud Co., Farm- 
ington, $40,000. 

Seventy percent with New Mexico State 
Bank in nine loans to Mount McCollum Con- 
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struction Co., $303,000; with First National 
of Raton to Cartwright Lumber Co., Cimar- 
ron, $35,000. 

Sixty-six and two-thirds percent with 
Grants State Bank to Grants Mill Works, 
$8,500; and A. E. Blevins, $36,000. 

Fifty percent with First National of Las 
Vegas to Stevens Oil Co., Las Vegas, $35,000; 
with Albuquerque National to Albuquerque 
Brick & Tile Co., $37,500. 

Thirty-three and one-third percent with 
First National of Santa Fe to Rowley’s Baker, 
Santa Fe, $45,000. 


PROTEST BY SENATOR WILEY AGAINST 
STATEMENT BY FEDERAL COMMUNI- 
CATIONS COMMISSION REGARDING MO- 
TION PICTURES AND TELEVISION 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, last week 
fair-minded observers were very much 
surprised when the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission issued an arbitrary 
statement attempting to browbeat the 
motion-picture industry so as to force 
it to allow its stars to appear on tele- 
vision, and to force it to sell its movies 
to television. Immediately on learning 
of the FCC’s dictatorial action, I sent 
a letter to Chairman Coy protesting 
against the prejudging by his Commis- 
sion of a case in which the motion-pic- 
ture industry has never even been per- 
mitted to present its arguments. 

Mr. President, it is not my purpose 
to defend the motion-picture industry or 
to speak ill of any case the television 
industry might have. On the contrary, 
I have merely protested—and now renew 
the protest—against the FCC’s whole 
procedural approach, just as I would 
similarly protest against the attempt by 
any other Federal commission which 
might violate what I felt to be the canons 
of sound judicial procedure. Attempt- 
ing to interfere with property rights in 
ex parte hearings is not the American 
way. 

I should like to point out that not just 
the Hollywood motion-picture producers 
are involved in this issue, but some 17,000 
theaters throughout the country, princi- 
pally small businesses. The FCC should 
not so lightly consider a grave action 
which might, in effect, close down some 
or all of those theaters, and thus bring 
about a staggering train of inevita- 
bly harsh consequences, such as theater 
bankruptcies, unemployment, loss of tax 
revenue to the Federal Government, and 
so forth, 

Let me point out once again, as I 
did in my letter, that, in addition to the 
movie industry, there are involved nu- 
merous other industries which place re- 
strictions on television as`to the use of 
their properties. 

Mr. President, I desire at this time to 
call attention to the fact that there has 
been somewhat of a tendency to make 
the motion-picture industry a “whipping 
boy” on many occasions. In my opin- 
ion, neither this nor any other industry 
should be treated in such fashion. Iam 
speaking in the interest of fair play—on 
behalf of the principle of equity and jus- 
tice. It is one thing to call attention 
to faults which may exist; it is another 
thing to use a smear brush promiscuous- 
ly, whether it be on the issue of Reds— 
who should have absolutely no place in 
Hollywood or in any other public me- 
dium—or on any other issue, 
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As this time I ask unanimous consent 
that there be printed in the body of 
the Recorp at this point: 

(a) The text of my original letter to 
Chairman Coy to which I have not as 
yet received acknowledgment or reply; 

(b) The text of an editorial carried in 
the New York Times on April 4 on this 
issue; 

(c) A very stimulating analysis made 
by Mr. Abram S. Myers, general counsel 
and chairman of the board of the Allied 
States Association of Motion Picture 
Exhibitors, located in Suite 1131 of the 
Dupont Circle Building. I invite par- 
ticular attention to this analysis which 
Mr. Myers has made of what he regards 
as the FCC's “blackjack.” I believe that 
in his memorandum he reflects very 
carefully the judgment of the many 
theater owners of Wisconsin who are 
affiliated with his association. 

I could not, of course, and would not 
attempt a final evaluation as to the 
merit of each point of that analysis, 
since I would want to study both sides of 
the case in great detail before doing so. 
However, I believe that Mr. Myers has 
made an important contribution in em- 
phasizing some of the dire implications 
of the FCC's action. 

I repeat, Mr. President, it is not my 
purpose to intervene on behalf of any 
party to this dispute. I have a tre- 
mendously high regard for great tele- 
vision medium, just as I respect movie 
producers and exhibitors. It is not my 
purpose to decide who is right and who 
is wrong, but rather to seek fairness of 
procedure by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission in the consideration 
of an issue fraught with very serious 
possibilities. 

There being no objection, the letter, 
editorial, and analysis were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
March 31, 1951. 
Hon. Wayne Coy, 
Chairman, Federal Communications 
Commission, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. Cuarrman: I am writing to 
you to convey my respectful opinion in op- 
position to the approach adopted by the FCC 
in making a gratuitous attack against the 
motion-picture industry. I refer to the com- 
ments which you made under sections 19 and 
20 of your report dated March 28, 1951, rela- 
tive to the uniform policy to be followed in 
licensing radio broadcasting stations where 
violations of antitrust and other laws are 
alleged, 

I am writing to you in my capacity as 
former chairman of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, which was responsible for the 
adoption of the Administrative Procedure 
Act. As you appreciate, I am sure, one of 
the cardinal features of that act was that no 
individual or company could become subject 
to adverse ruling by a Federal Government 
commission until the individual or company 
had had fair opportunity for a thorough 
hearing in which it could present its side of 
the case. It seems to me that the FCC 
stepped out of bounds as a quasi-judicial 
body insofar as the Administrative Procedure 
Act is concerned when in sections 19 and 20 
it, in effect, indicted the motion-picture in- 
dustry for withholding the use of its stars 
and films from television without giving that 
industry any opportunity to participate in 
public hearings on this question. 

I want to make myself absolutely clear on 
this point. Iam not defending the motion- 
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picture industry; I am not saying whether 
your comments on movies and TV might in 
the long run have merit or not, nor am I 
in any way attempting to judge the strength 
or weakness of the television industry's case. 

All I am saying is that neither the FCC 
nor any other Federal commission operating 
under the Administrative Procedure Act 
should prejudge a case until there has been 
a hearing, notice of the issues, presentation 
of evidence, and arrival at a decision. 

It seems to me to do otherwise is, in effect, 
to establish a drumhead court-martial pro- 
cedure, in which the defendant, without be- 
ing present, is tried without even being in- 
dicted and is otherwise treated in a manner 
worthy of Russia’s “courts” but not ours. 

I do not feel that the FCC should intimi- 
date or coerce the motion-picture industry 
or any other industry. An indictment with- 
out hearings amounts to such intimidation, 

I want to point out that there are a tre- 
mendous amount of related questions which 
would arise in such a hearing; for example, 
the relationship between restrictions im- 
posed by professional sports, radio, etc., on 
the use of their contract people on TV. 

I would very much appreciate hearing from 
you, and perhaps from your associates on the 
Commission, and securing from you an ex- 
planation of just how the Commission can 
justify, if at all, its very unusual and, to my 
way of thinking, extra-legal approach to this 
question. 

Thanking you for your kind consideration, 
and with all good wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
ALEXANDER WILEY. 


[From the New York Times of April 4, 1951] 
PooH-BAH OF THE ELECTRONIC AGE 


The FCC has overreached itself. Its warn- 
ing to the Hollywood producers that they 
turn over their films and stars to TV, lest 
they jeopardize their own chances to enter 
video broadcasting, is an arbitrary and ca- 
pricious action that flouts the elementary 
principles of a competitive economy and 
raises serious questions of law. 

In what it calls a statement of policy the 
Commission in effect is insisting that Holly- 
wood must come to the aid and succor of 
its chief competitor. The stars, directors, 
and other craftsmen in whom the film capi- 
tal has built a substantial investment over 
the years, the Commission suggests, now 
should be made available to the industry's 
growing rival. The one thing which tele- 
vision does not have—the up-to-date, full- 
length picture which may cost millions of 
dollars—Hollywood now is expected to fur- 
nish on television’s terms. 

The FCC ignores completely in its state- 
ment the economic realities which today 
separate Hollywood and television. The 
only reason that the motion-picture indus- 
try can afford to make its feature films is 
because it has the box office to pay for them. 
Even the least expensive film requires a 
gross of $1,000,000 or more to show a profit, 
The most expensive show on television to- 
day, including the cost of talent and time on 
the air, runs to $85,000. 

Apparently the FCC is unconcerned, how- 
ever, whether Hollywood goes broke in sery- 
ing as the involuntary sugar daddy of tele- 
vision. Its statement merely notes that the 
motion picture companies “refuse to make 
copies of their films available for use by 
television stations.” Would a brand-new 
picture have to be released immediately to 
TV? Or after it had been seen in the second- 
run houses? Or when? Whatever the an- 
swer, the practical result would be for a 
governmental agency and not the producers 
to run the private film industry, That is a 
bleak and fearsome prospect, 

The legal reasoning behind the Commis- 
slon's action may give cause for even greater 
concern than its peculiar economic think- 
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ing. Superficially, the FCC merely is saying 
that if a motion-picture concern has been 
found in violation of the antitrust laws in 
its own field it will take that fact into con- 
sideration should the company ask for a 
television license. Indeed, the FCC has no 
alternative in this regard. 

But the Commission then takes the ex- 
traordinary step of superseding both Con- 
gress and the Department of Justice in de- 
ciding without benefit of any public hearing 
what may constitute an antitrust viola- 
tion. Whether or not the refusals of the 
film companies to turn over to television 
their films and players is a violation of the 
law, the FCC says in so many words, the 
Commission will consider them relevant in 
granting a TV license. The FCC evidently 
aspires to be the Pooh-Bah of the electronic 
age. 

The Commission on its own initiative 
should reconsider its latest statement of pol- 
icy. Failing that, it is a matter which 
should commend itself to the prompt atten- 
tion of Congress. 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 
WIELDS BLACKJACK 

The Federal Communications Commission 
has just issued a declaration of policy, called 
a report, which sets a new record for usurpa- 
tion of authority. 

By this report the Commission 

1. Imposes a condition on the right of 
motion-picture companies to qualify for 
broadcasting licenses based on information 
coming to it from an unidentified source and 
without specific findings hased upon evidence 
adduced in support of or opposition to any 
application for a license. 

2. Asserts the authority to regulate the 
motion picture industry and the use it shall 
make of its properties although no such au- 
thority has been conferred on it by Congress. 

3. Would compel the motion-picture com- 
panies to make available to television broad- 
casters their finest films and talent as a 
condition to the right to qualify for broad- 
casting licenses, 

The report was issued as a result of a 
hearing held a year ago looking to the estab- 
lishment of a uniform policy to be followed 
in the licensing of radio broadcast stations to 
applicants accused or convicted of violating 
a law of the United States. 

The point set down for hearing, as enu- 
merated in the report, did not even hint that 
the Commission wished to be enlightened as 
to its authority to advise prospective appli- 
cants for licenses or renewals as to the use 
which they should make of properties which 
are not subject to the Commission’s regula- 
tory powers, in order to qualify for such 
licenses or renewals. 

Specifically, there was not the slightest 
intimation that the Commission had in mind 
the possibility of a ruling or even an expres- 
sion of opinion to the effect that the motion- 
picture companies, in order to be eligible for 
licenses or renewals, must ‘irst make their 
choicest film and contract artists available 
for exhibition on television. 

While we have not examined all the briefs 
and arguments offered at the hearing in 
April 1950, we do not believe that any such 
startling proposal entered into the discus- 
sion. So revolutionary and drastic a propo- 
sal would have attracted wide attention and 
most certainly would have come to our 
notice. 

Sometime between the close of the hear- 
ing and the issuance of the report the Com- 
mission either evolved the idea, or it was 
planted with it, that it could force the mo- 
tion-picture companies to supply their best 
available films and talent to this rival en- 
tertainment medium in order to qualify for 
licenses. 


+Docket No. 9572, March 29, 1951. 
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|! The report recites blandly that “It has 
come to the Commission’s attention that 
many motion-picture companies refuse to 
make copies of their films available for use 
by television companies.” It then goes on 
to say that “the success of television will 
depend, to a large measure, on the ability 
of television stations to acquire the best 
available films and to use the best available 
talent and stories in their programs.” 

It would be interesting, and it may be- 
come necessary to ferret out the source of 
this information that “has come to the Com- 
mission's attention.” We are confident that 
it was not openly supplied by the partici- 
pants in this quasi-judicial inquiry. The 
motion-picture companies represented at the 
hearing apparently had no warning that such 
a catastrophic ruling was in contemplation. 
And the thousands of independent theater 
owners, who are the concern of this associa- 
tion, had no reason to suspect that their in- 
terests were involved, much less in jeopardy, 


WILL THE COMMISSION Now REGULATE THE 
MOVIES? 

It doesn’t seem possible that the Commis- 
sion itself could have realized the full impli- 
cations of its action. 

In order to make good on these primary 
principles, which are to guide it in making 
a case-to-case determination of these ap- 
plications, the Commission must exercise 
strict control over the motion-pieture com- 
panies, even to the extent of fixing prices for 
their products. 

Let us consider what could, and doubtless 
will, happen if the Commission persists in 
the policy of requiring the motion-picture 
companies to place their best available films 
at the disposal of its competitor in the 
entertainment field. A film company de- 
siring a license asserts in its application that 
it has conformed to the Commission’s re- 
quirement, A TV station objects and com- 
Pi. ins that the applicant has not made its 
best films available. Is the Commission 
going to set itself up as an expert to pass 
on the quality of motion pictures? 

But that is child's play compared to the 
difficulties that will arise when a TV station 
complains—and this will happen—that the 
applicant has sought to evade the Commis- 
sion’s policy by charging film rentals too 
high for it to pay. The Commission has 
proceeded in happy ignorance of the cost of 
producing the best pictures and the methods 
used in pricing them, or else it has made 
the cold-blooded determination to subsidize 
TV at the expense of the motion-picture 
industry and thus confiscate the latter’s 
pronerty without just compensation. 

We are forced to this conclusion because 
we do not believe it could have been con- 
templated by the Commission or the person 
or persons who persuaded it to adopt this 
policy, that TV would pay film rentals ap- 
proximating those derived from the theaters. 

Admission to a first-run or key neighbor- 
hood theater usually is 50 cents or more. 
Those theaters pay film rentals ranging from 
25 percent to 40 percent of the gross receipts. 
If the film companies must make their best 
pictures available to television, they will be 
entitled to and should demand the same 
rentals, based on the same factors, that are 
charged the theaters. But when they de- 
mand that the TV people pay from 12% 
cents to 20 cents for each claimed spectator— 
and we mean the claims they make in seek- 
ing sponsors—they will run sniveling to the 
Commission and claim that the movie com- 
panies are flouting the Commission’s policy. 

Then the Commission will either have to 
back down on its policy or start fixing the 
price of film. 

COMMISSION WOULD DESTROY GOVERNMENT'S 
REVENUE 

The country is engaged in a mighty pre- 
paredness campaign, the object of which is 
to insure peace. The Congress is confronted 
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with the task of imposing additional taxes 
to sustain the effort. 

Although the motion-picture business is 
currently in a serious slump, due in some 
measure to the free entertainment afforded 
by television, the United States Government 
still collects a 20-percent tax on every paid 
admission to a motion-picture theater. 

These admission taxes collected from movie 
patrons amount to about $300,000,000 a year. 

Yet the Pederal Communications Commis- 
sion by its declared policy of building up 
television at the expense of the movies would 
jeopardize, certainly greatly reduce and pos- 
sibly destroy, this valuable source of revenue. 

This grave consequence, evidently not re- 
alized or taken into account by the Commis- 
sion, illustrates the danger of adopting pol- 
icies affecting industries which are not sub- 
ject to the Commission's jurisdiction with- 
out a full, complete, and open investigation 
in the course of which information on all 
angles of the subject is obtained from those 
most affected and best equipped to furnish it. 

Unless the Commission recedes from its 
position, this phase of the matter should 
receive the attention of Congress while the 
tax bill is under consideration. 


AND IT MAY STILL BE ALL FOR NAUGHT 


The gratuitous nature of the Commission's 
dictum, and the fact that compliance there- 
with still will not guarantee any film com- 
pany a broadcasting license, is one of the 
most serious aspects of its action. 

The greater part of the report deals with 
the points which were set down for hear- 
ing. That part of the report was within the 
Commission’s authority and we have no spe- 
cial fault to find with the conclusions 
reached. It is true, as the Commission says, 
that “the major motion-picture companies 
* * * have violated the antitrust laws 
over a period of years in the motion-picture 
field.” We think ít follows, as the Commis- 
sion concludes, that such violations are “a 
matter that the Commission must consider 
carefully in determining the qualifications 
of these companies to operate in the public 
interest.” 

That ‘s an issue between the film com- 
panies and the Commission in which the in- 
dependent exhibitors have no direct interest. 
It is a question which will have to be re- 
solved on a case-to-case basis when and if 
those companies apply for licenses. 

The only phase of the report that affects 
the theater owners—and it threatens their 
very existence—is the next to last paragraph 
therein which says that the motior picture 
companies must make their best films, per- 
formers, and stories available to television 
in order to be eligible for a license. 

Because it is alien to the questions set 
down for hearing and does not even deal 
with adjudged violations of law, it seems to 
have been added as an irrelevant after- 
thought. The Commission is careful to say, 
“We express no opinion at this time as to 
whether such practices (not supplying films, 
etc., to TV) are or are not in violation of 
the antitrust laws.” So far as we are aware, 
no law provides and no court has ever held 
that it is a violation of law for a private cor- 
poration, acting alone and not in concert 
with others to choose its own customers. 
And yet the whole purpose of the proc 
wes to determine the weight to be given 
law violations in the granting of licenses. 

To reduce the Commission’s position to 
complete absurdity, let us suppose that a 
motion picture company has attempted in 
good faith to comply with the Commission's 
policy; has made its best films available to 
TV and thus destroyed their value for ex- 
hibition in the theaters. It has destroyed 
one vast market in hopes of gaining another. 
And then the Commission, applying the prin- 
ciples discussed in the first six and a half 
pages of its report, decides that it cannot 
grant a license to that film company because 
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of its antecedent violations in the motion 
picture field. 

MOWING DOWN THE INNOCENT BYSTANDERS 

The report gives the impression that the 
Commission moved by some undisclosed im- 
pulse hurled a rock at the film companies; 
but it struck the exhibitors. 

It might at least have given consideration 
to the extent of the havoc which its policies, 
if carried out, will wreak among the motion- 
picture exhibitors. 

When a picture is shown on television its 
boxoffice value in the area in which it is 
shown is destroyed. About 17,0C0 theaters 
are dependent upon an adequate supply of 
bex-office attractions. Of the 82.700, 000.00 
invested in the entire industry, only $160,- 
050,000 is invested in production and distri- 
bution. All of the remainder (94 percent) 
is invested in theaters. 

The 1940 census shows that 177,420 per- 
sons were employed in the motion picture 
industry. Of these, 33,687 were engaged in 
production; 11.332 in distribution, and 
132,401 in exhibition. 

Thus the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, of its own motion, Fas laid down 
a policy which, if carried out, would endan- 
ger the more than $2,000,000,000 invested in 
theaters and threaten the livelihcod of many. 
The rule prescribed by Congress for the 
granting of licenses is that “the public con- 
venience, interest, or necessity will be 
served.” Certainly Congress never contem- 
plated that the public interest could be 
served by tearing down an established in- 
dustry in order to help a rival industry 
which, once the novelty has worn off, may 
not retain public favor. 

Despite all the hullabaloo television's fu- 
ture is still clouded with uncertainty. Its 
forward surge has slowed down to a walk. 
Those who glibly predict that television will 
supplant the movies should read the feature 
story in the Wall Street Journal for March 
26, 1951, entitled, “Teetering TV.“ The Com- 
munications Commission may wake up some 
day and find it has backed the wrong horse. 
In the meantime, grave damage may result 
from its present policies. They call for stern 
resistance by the motion picture industry, 
the theaters, as well as the producers, 


THE CALENDAR 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will call the first bill on the calendar. 

The bill (S. 32) to amend title 28, 
United States Code, section 456, so as to 
increase to $15 per day the limit on sub- 
sistence expenses allowed to justices and 
judges traveling while attending court 
or transacting official business at places 
other than their official stations and to 
authorize reimbursement for such travel 
by privately owned automobiles at the 
rate of 7 cents per mile, was announced 
as first in order. 

Mr. WILEY and Mr. JENNER ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HILL rose. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the 
Chair state the question. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 


REPLACEMENT OF GENERAL MacARTHUR 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I desire to say 
that I have just issued a release which I 
desire to read to my colleagues. It is as 
follows: 

The only question is whether we were 
fighting in Korea to win, MacArthur told 
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us the only way we could win was with more 
manpower. That was a military issue. Our 
Government was planning to send addi- 
tional troops to Europe, where there was no 
fighting, and leave the men in Korea to 
fight a war of attrition with no hope of 
victory. 

The administration refused even to work 
with the 2,000,000 fighting men from South 
Korea and Free China, who begged to fight 
against the Communists. 

‘The American people have the right to 
know what are the military issues. Congress 
has the right to know what are the military 
issues. Statements of fact on the question 
of American security are entirely proper com- 
munications from a general in the field, to 
the American people. 

Who wants to hide the facts? Who wants 
us not to win in Korea? Who wants a long- 
drawn-out war of attrition in which thou- 
sands more of American soldiers are killed 
to no purpose? 

That is the question which Congress must 
answer. ‘ 

This is another Pearl Harbor. Once again 
the military situation is used to cover up the 
political chicanery of the palace guard. 
They are planning something devious, we 
don't know what. Our allies know, but 
Congress does not. The administration 
kow-towed to our allies. England announces 
that Red China must be represented in the 
Japanese peace settlement, and must be 
given Formosa. Are we going along in a 
phony peace move in which we will sur- 
render to the Communists everything for 
which our men have died? Meanwhile the 
men in the Politburo are watching every 
move we make. We dare not make the small. 
est mistake. 

Congress cannot wait until years have 
passed to find out what is hidden beneath 
the confusion. Congress must find out now, 

This is no Republican victory. Republi- 
cans cannot rejoice at a political advantage 
which means our country is in danger. 

This issue is not for the Republicans in 
Congress but for all true Americans in Con- 
gress. We are not being governed by the 
Democratic Party. We are not being gov- 
erned by the Fair Deal. I charge that this 
country today is in the hands of a secret in- 
ner coterie which is directed by agents of the 
Soviet Union. They have formed a popular 
front government like that in France in the 
thirties and we know how France was taken 
from within. 

We have asked the President to dismiss 
Secretary Acheson, who would not turn his 
back on Communist agents in the State De- 
partment. We have asked the President to 
dismiss General Marshall who was the tool 
of Soviet agents in his betrayal of China and 
loss of our allies in Asia. 

It is too late now for such minor remedies. 
We must cut this whole cancerous con- 
spiracy out of our Government at once. Our 
only choice is to impeach President Truman 
and find out who is the secret invisible gov- 
ernment which has so cleverly led our coun- 
try down the road to destruction. 


[Manifestations of applause in the 
galleries.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The occu- 
pants of the galleries will refrain from 
any demonstration, such being a viola- 
tion of the rules of the Senate; and the 
Chair intends to enforce the rules. 

Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of Senate bill 32, Calendar No. 
21? 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President—— . 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the 
Chair state that under the rule, 5 min- 
utes’ debate is in order on any bill on the 
calendar, Although it has been custo- 
mary to permit 5 minutes’ debate under 
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a reservation to the right to object, 
technically, under the rule, that is not 
in order. However, inasmuch as it has 
been customary to do so, the Chair will 
not abrogate that custom now. Never- 
theless, under the rule, when strictly in- 
terpreted, the reservation of the right to 
object does not authorize a Senator to 
make a speech on a general subject, dur- 
ing the call of the calendar. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. WHERRY. My understanding of 
the announcement just made by the dis- 
tinguished occupant of the chair is that 
if during the call of the calendar a bill 
comes before the Senate, any Senator 
who wishes to speak for 5 minutes on the 
bill has a right to do so. Is that correct? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. WHERRY. Then let the bill come 
up. 

BILL PASSED OVER 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
Senate bill 32? 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
object to the present consideration of 
the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is 
heard, and the bill goes over. 


PROTECTION AGAINST MISBRANDING, 
ETC., OF FUR PRODUCTS AND FCRS 


The Secretary will call the next bill on 
the calendar. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. Calendar No, 
80, Senate bill 508—— 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is 
nothing to object to as yet, for the next 
bill on the calendar has not been called. 

The next bill will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 508) 
to protect consumers and others against 
misbranding, false advertising, and 
false invoicing of fur products and furs, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

QUESTION OF PERSONAL PRIVILEGE 


Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire reserving the 
right to object to the present consider- 
ation of the bill? 

Mr. TOBEY. I am propounding a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor will state it. 

Mr. TOBEY. The question is: The 
Senator from New Hampshire desires to 
address the Senate of the United States 
on a matter of privilege which involves 
misrepresentation and partial truths and 
the most serious charges against Mem- 
bers of the Senate and Members of the 
House of Representatives. I request 
that privilege at the earliest opportunity, 
and recognition by the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
will state to the Senator that at any time 
a Senator may rise to a question of per- 
sonal privilege if he states the question 
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of personal privilege. However, in the 
situation now existing, in the midst of 
the call of the calendar, a Senator who 
did so would be required to confine him- 
self to the matter of privilege which he 
raised. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, I sup- 
pose that every word a Senator might 
speak in that hypothetical case need not 
be a verb or a noun, but might have de- 
scriptive application to the subject mat- 
ter of the talk. Is that not true? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor might use some of his adverbs which 
would not necessarily apply. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. TOBEY. I will promise you, Mr. 
5 that all of them will end in 
“ y.” 

Now, Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent of the Senate that I may speak 
on this matter before the Senate of the 
United States. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
does not have to request such unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. TOBEY. I wanted to hit the nail 
op the other side and clinch it; that 

all. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the 
rule, the Senator has the right to rise to 
a question of personal privilege. 

Mr. TOBEY. Iso rise, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
is not confined to 5 minutes, under the 
rule governing the consideration of bills 
on the calendar. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from New Hampshire is recognized. 

Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, on Friday 
of last week, I asked the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] to call an ex- 
ecutive session of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation Subcommittee. 
When the meeting was convened on 
Monday, I laid certain facts before the 
members of the committee, facts of ex- 
treme importance. I told the committee 
that I was giving them these facts in 
confidence, so that they would be fully 
aware of what was going on. But some- 
one present broke the trust of confidence, 
This resulted in the appearance in sev- 
eral newspapers of a partial story of the 
matter. Therefore, so that the whole 
truth may be known, I rise and make 
this statement. 

The Subcommittee on Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation has been doing re- 
search work and making investigations 
on RFC matters for many months. I 
was a member of that subcommittee; and 
on January 29 the subcommittee’s report 
was printed. I was one of the signers 
of the report. It is Report No. 76. In 
the Eighty-second Congress, I ceased to 
be a member of the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee; but the chairman 
of the subcommittee, the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] and the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. DOUGLAS] re- 
quested that I still sit with the subcom- 
mittee in public hearings, having been 
familiar with the work; and this I did. 

In March, about a week before the 
President left on his southern trip, the 
Reconstruction Finance Subcommittee 
was in session and heard testimony of 
Merle Young and others. Two of those 
witnesses contradicted one another; and 
so I said, “Mr. Chairman, in my opinion 
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one of these witnesses is lying, and we 
should get the truth.” 

The following day the White House 
called my office, while I was in the com- 
mittee session, and asked my secretary 
to have me call the President. I returned 
to my office and called the White House, 
in response to the President’s call. The 
President said that he was interested in 
my declaration that I was going into the 
question of perjury having been com- 
mitted, because someone was lying, and 
he wanted to know who was lying, and 
said that whoever it was ought to be pun- 
ished. He said—and I honored him for 
it—that he did not care who it was, 
whether it was his man or someone else. 
Then he went on to say that he had 
before him at least 300 letters from 
Senators and Members of the House of 
Representatives, pushing special loans, 
and he also had—also had; mark the 
words—good information that a great 
many of them—Senators and Members 
of the House of Representatives—re- 
ceived fees for what they did. I said, 
“Mr. President, can I get that evidence 
from you?” I felt that if he had such 
evidence, it should be given the commit- 
tee at once. He answered that he would 
give me any information he had. 

Two days later I called the White 
House to get the alleged evidence from 
the President. I was told he was rest- 
ing, and that he would call me back 
when he got up. No call came back to 
me that day. 

The next day I called him on the tele- 
phone and told him I wanted to come 
to see him that day. He replied that 
his list of callers was large that day, 
but that he would let me know if he 
could see me. I did not hear from him. 

The next day was Thursday, the day 
before he was to leave for the South on 
his vacation. Realizing the importance 
of this matter, I determined to see him 
before he left for his vacation. I called 
his secretary, Matt Connolly, and told 
him that I must see the President that 
day, and I was given an appointment 
for 3:15. 

When I met the President, I reminded 
him of the statement he had made to 
me over the telephone, and asked him 
to give the evidence to me, so that I 
could turn it over to the committee im- 
mediately. He said that he had thought 
the matter over, and felt that he should 
not give it to me, because he believed 
it would reflect on Congress and would 
only make existing prejudices stronger. 

I returned to my office, concerned that 
the President had not followed through 
on his forthright original statement. He 
went South the next day, and I went to 
New York City that week end to attend 
the Senate Crime Committee hearings 
with the committee. 

On my return from the New York hear- 
ings, on Monday, March 26, I wrote the 
President a letter, setting forth my deep 
convictions in the matter referred to. 
The letter reads as follows, and I think 
it speaks for itself: 


THE 


MarcH 26, 1951. 


PRESIDENT, 

The White House. 
DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: You will remember 
that a few days before you left for the South, 
you telephoned me with regard to the hear- 
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ings before the Banking and Currency Sub- 
committee on RFC matters. In the course 
of that message you spoke of the letters you 
had received from the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation which you were going 
over, and that you had evidence that a great 
many Members of Congress had taken fees 
for their part in aiding people to get RFC 
loans, and you would give me anything you 
had in evidence of this, and I told you I 
would come to see you. The day before you 
left for the South you received me and I 
said I had come asking for this evidence, 
and you replied that you had thought the 
matter over and did not wish to make it 
public, or words to that effect. 

Since you have been away, I have been 
participating in the Senate Crime Committee 
hearings in New York and other places. I 
have asked myself over and over again how 
we are justified in investigating crime on the 
part of individuals all over the country, crime 
of various types and import, while at the 
same time withholding from the subcommit- 
tee and the public the information which you 
said you had and would give me. I am un- 
able to justify this discrimination, therefore, 
I feel I must ask you to supply me with the 
data and evidence which you said you had 
that I may present same to the subcom- 
mittee and the Senate. 

I have come to the conclusion that I can- 
not be a party to withholding such informa- 
tion and I believe that you, upon due consid- 
eration, will realize the enormity of such 
suppression. We both have a common in- 
terest and that is the welfare and well-being 
of the people and the people have a common 
stake in this matter. I believe it is right and 
absolutely essential that the people be ad- 
vised of any evidence of wrongdoing by any- 
body, whether Members of the Congress or 
the crime element as we know them in this 
country. Guilt is personal in all such mat- 
ters. 

Therefore, I now come to you and ask 
if you will not reconsider this matter and 
turn over to me at once the evidence which 
you have, as you originally offered to do. I 
feel quite sure that after reconsideration, 
you will see both the wisdom and justice and 
necessity of so doing. If, however, you will 
not agree with me, I feel under deep con- 
viction it is my duty to set forth the facts 
as you told them to me originally. 

May I hear from you at once as to your 
decision? 

Very sincerely yours, 
CHARLES W. TOBEY. 


I received no word from the President 
for 2 days and the third day he called 
me on the phone and said he had re- 
ceived my letter, but that he did not 
have such evidence. He said that he 
had read letters from the RFC files and 
he had deduced or drawn conclusions of 
such things from those letters. He re- 
minded me that those letters were avail- 
able to me, or the committee, at any 
time, a fact of which I was well aware. 

I confess I was amazed at the dis- 
parity between his original definite state- 
ment, as I have chronicled herein, and 
his last statement to me disclaiming he 
did have such evidence, for Senators will 
remember that, in the first part of his 
statement he said that he had 300 letters 
and had gone through them, and then 
he said, “and I also have good evidence 
that a great many Members of Congress 
have taken fees.” So there are two 
separate clauses, one that he had read 
the letters, and the second that he also 


> had evidence. 


I think any Senator would agree with 
me that the President made a most seri- 
ous indictment of Members of Congress 
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when he said he had this evidence. This 
was a charge which I could not believe 
was justified and so I asked for the evi- 
dence to turn it over to committee, evi- 
dence which was not produced. Feel- 
ing that the Senate subcommittee on 
RFC should know all the foregoing, I 
asked for this meeting in executive ses- 
sion, where I told the foregoing. I ex- 
pressly stated that it was given in 
confidence. 

I notice that some newspapers have 
referred to what is termed a “wire tap- 
ping” of the President’s telephone con- 
versation with me. This, in my judg- 
ment, constitutes a perfect example of 
misrepresentation. It is no secret, that 
recording devices are installed in United 
States Senators’ offices when requested, 
for the purpose of taking records of tele- 
phone calls, as I often do, or to dictate 
speeches, and to have accurate records 
on file of important conversations, for 
our own recollection and our own under- 
standing. It has been a great help to 
me, and I doubt not, to other Senators, 
and frequently I utilize this machine to 
make sure I have accurate record of con- 
versations and evidence which comes to 
me, in the files, and oftentimes for dic- 
tation to be transcribed later. This ma- 
chine was installed in my office, as well 
as other Senators’ offices, by the Senate 
Sergeant at Arms office, as I said, and 
nobody ever suggested that it be taken 
away or altered or changed in any way. 

When the President called, as so often 
is done when calls from important 
people come in, the conversation was 
recorded in the customary manner in 
order to be sure of the facts, both from 
the President's standpoint and my own. 

My attention has been called to a 
ticker statement of this morning, “quot- 
ing informative sources as saying that 
I told the Senate and Currency 
Committee an attempt had been made 
by the President to intimidate me.” 
That statement was never made by me, 
so it is not true, and by no stretch of the 
imagination could I feel that any at- 
tempts were being made to intimidate 
me. So much for that distorted report. 

I now wish to tell the Senate of a 
somewhat similar happening, which also 
involves the White House, and has to do 
with an attempt to influence a United 
States Senator from the full perform- 
ance of his duty, asIseeit. This matter 
also was presented to the subcommittee 
on Monday in executive session. 

One of the names that has been 
brought into the testimony of the RFC 
Subcommittee hearings has been that of 
Donald Dawson of the White House 
staff. The subcommittee is desirous of 
having Mr. Dawson come before them 
to testify, but he has not seen fit to do 
so, although the subcommittee did invite 
him. One day about 2 weeks ago I 
had a telephone call from our former 
distinguished colleague from Montana, 
Burton K. Wheeler, and he said that 
David Niles of the White House entour- 
age had called him on the telephone and 
said, “You knew Senator Tosry”’; Sena- 
tor Wheeler said he did, and Mr. Niles 
said to Mr. Wheeler, “Will you communi- 
cate with him and ask him to ‘go easy’ 
on Donald Dawson?” 
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I am frank to say that I resented this 
White House pressure in this matter by 
the attempt to influence me through 
my friendship of long standing with Bur- 
ton Wheeler, and that is what it cer- 
tainly appeared, and today appears to 
me, to be. In all fairness, I want to say 
that when Senator Wheeler called me to 
the telephone he merely passed on Niles’ 
request to him. He did not, by so much 
as a scintilla, or in any manner, or way 
of expression, apply any pressure and did 
not urge me in the matter at all. He was 
a voice relaying the message to me from 
Mr. Niles. I viewed the matter, and I 
think justly so, as an attempt of one 
of the White House palace guards to in- 
terfere with a Senator questioning wit- 
nesses in an investigation affecting one 
of the White House staff. 

I say, Mr. President, that I think that 
such action is unethical and highly im- 
proper, and I resent that attempt to have 
me go easy or go soft on any man whose 
testimony we are trying to take to get 
at the truth. 

There appeared in the press this morn- 
ing a statement by Mr. Short, head of 
the White House press staff, that it was 
suggested that an effort be made to get 
Mr. Dawson and Senator Tosey together, 
the idea being, according to the New 
York Times article, that if Senator TOBEY 
met Mr. Dawson he would see that Mr. 
Dawson was not such a bad fellow after 
all. That statement is entirely errone- 
ous; there is not a word of truth in it. 
Nobody ever suggested, directly or in- 
directly, that I sit down with Mr. Daw- 
son, look him in the face, and see what 
a magnetic personality he was, and the 
account in the New York Times this 
morning is the first time I ever heard 
of it. 

In both these cases to which I have 
referred somebody broke the confidence 
and trust that I placed in them and par- 
tial truths, and only partial truths, of 
what occurred in the subcommittee room 
on Monday morning were given out. 

This leaves me with no alternative 
but to give this full, complete, and honest 
statement of the two instances and hap- 
penings, which I have done, in justice 
to all concerned. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
Senate bill 508, the title of which has 
been stated? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is 
heard, and the bill will be passed over. 


TRANSFER OF LAND IN ADDISON COUNTY, 
VT., TO VERMONT AGRICULTURAL COL- 
LEGE—BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 271) to authorize the 
transfer to the Vermont Agricultural 
College of certain lands in Addison Coun- 
ty, Vt., for agricultural purposes, was 
announced as next in order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
enter an objection by request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is 
heard. 
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Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator kindly withhold his objection for 
a moment? 7 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I withhold the ob- 
jection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. By request, 
the Senator from Kansas withholds his 
objection. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, this is a 
bill which is objected to by the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse]. So far as 
I know, he is the only Member of the 
Senate who objects to its consideration. 
I cannot understand what motivates the 
Senator from Oregon. I had intended to 
move to the consideration of this bill at 
the last call of the calendar, and it was 
the Senator from Oregon who left the 
Chamber before it was reached, and I 
did not do so. I do not feel that I can 
await the Senator’s convenience, or a 
time when he may see fit to be on the 
floor. Therefore, I wish to say that I 
shall move to take up this bill at the first 
opportunity, because it is a bill which 
must be acted upon now or never. 

It relates to a research station which 
has been operated by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The Federal Government now 
proposes to give it vp. It hopes to make 
arrangements whereby it will be operated 
by the Vermont Agricultural College. It 
must have the approval of the Vermont 
Legislature. The legislature e:pects to 
adjourn within 2 or 3 weeks. Therefore, 
Mr. President, I want to say that I shall 
move the consideration of the bill at the 
first opportunity, whether the Senator 
from Oregon is present or not. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, in 
keeping with a request which I received, 
I object to the consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GIL- 
LETTE in the chair). The bill will be 
passed over. The clerk will call the next 
bill on the calendar. 


AMENDMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH SERV- 
ICE ACT AND VOCATIONAL EDUCA- 
TIONAL ACT OF 1946 


The bill (S. 337) to amend the Public 
Health Service Act and the Vocational 
Educational Act of 1946 to provide an 
emergency 5-year program of grants 
and scholarships for education in the 
fields of medicine, osteopathy, dentistry, 
dental hygiene, public health and nurs- 
ing professions, and for other purposes, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


AMENDMENT OF CIVIL AERONAUTICS ACT 
OF 1938, AS AMENDED 


The bill (S. 435) to amend the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938, as amended, 
and for other purposes, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Reserving the 
right to object, may we have an explana- 
tion of this measure, please? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, Senate bill 435 would author- 
ize the Secretary of Commerce to provide 
war-risk insurance for aircraft, air 
cargo, crews, and persons transported, 
together with their personal effects and 
baggage, when such insurance cannot be 
obtained on reasonable terms and condi- 
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tions from commercial insurance com- 
panies. 

The authority granted to the Secre- 
tary of Commerce by this bill may be 
exercised only with the approval of the 
President and after consultation with 
interested Federal agencies as the Presi- 
dent may require. The bill is limited to 
5 years. I invite especial attention to 
the fact that the bill is to be made effec- 
tive only when no commercial insurance 
company is willing to take the risk. Air 
commerce in these days is compelled to 
fly in war areas, and it would seem that 
someone should bear the risk of such 
flights. The purpose of this bill is to 
make that possible. 

“ae SCHOEPPEL. I have no objec- 
on. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, with 
amendments, on page 6, after line 12, to 
insert: 


(d) Annual payments shall be made by 
the Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States as miscellaneous receipts by reason of 
costs incurred by the Government through 
the employment of appropriated funds by 
the Secretary in carrying out the provisions 
of this title. These payments shall be com- 
puted by applying to the average monthly 
balance of appropriated funds retained in 
the revolving fund a percentage determined 
annually in advance by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. Such percentage shall not be less 
than the current average rate which the 
Treasury pays on its marketable obligations. 

(e) The Secretary shall contribute to the 
civil-service retirement and disability fund, 
on the basis of annual billings as determined 
by the Civil Service Commission, for the 
Government’s share of the cost of the civil- 
service retirement system applicable to the 
employees engaged in carrying out the pro- 
visions of this title. The Secretary shall also 
contribute to the employees’ compensation 
fund, on the basis of annual billings as 
determined by the Federal Security Admin- 
istrator, for the benefit payments made from 
such fund on account of the employees en- 
gaged in carrying out the provisions of this 
title. The annual billings shall also include 
a statement of the fair portion of the cost 
of the administration of the respective funds, 
which shall be paid by the Secretary into the 
‘Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 


And on page 10, line 4, after the word 
“the”, to insert “aviation”, so as to make 
the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938, as amended (U, S. C. 
title 49, secs. 401-581), is hereby amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new title: 

“TITLE XIII —WAR-RISK INSURANCE 


“Sec. 1301. As used in this title— 

“(a) The term ‘American aircraft’ in- 
cludes ‘civil aircraft of the United States’ 
as defined in section 1 (15) of this act, and 
any aircraft owned or chartered by or made 
available to the United States, or any de- 
partment or agency thereof, or the govern- 
ment of any State, Territory, or possession cf 
the United States, or any political subdivi- 
sion thereof, or the District of Columbia. 

“(b) The term ‘war risks’ includes, to such 
extent as the Secretary may determine, all 
or any part of those risks which are described 
in ‘free of capture and seizure’ clauses, or 
analogous clauses. 
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“(c) The term ‘Secretary’ means the Sec- 
retary of Commerce. 

“Sec. 1302. (a) The Secretary, with the 
approval of the President, and after such 
consultation with interested agencies of the 
Government as the President may require, 
may provide insurance and reinsurance 
against loss or damage arising out of war 
risks in the manner and to the extent pro- 
vided in this title, whenever it is determined 
by the Secretary that such insurance ade- 
quate for the ‘needs of the air commerce of 
the United States cannot be obtained on 
reasonable terms and conditions from com- 
panies authorized to do an insurance busi- 
ness in a State of the United States: Pro- 
vided, That no insurance shall be issued 
under this title to cover war risks on persons 
or property engaged or transported exclu- 
sively in air commerce within the conti- 
nental United States (excluding Alaska). 

“(b) Any insurance or reinsurance issued 
under any of the provisions of this title shall 
be based, insofar as practicable, upon con- 
sideration of the risk involved. 

“Sec. 1803. The Secretary may provide the 
insurance and reinsurance, authorized by 
section 1302 with respect to the following 

ns, property, or interest: 

“(a) American aircraft, and those for- 
eign-flag aircraft owned by citizens of the 
United States or engaged in aircraft opera- 
tions deemed by the Secretary to be in the 
interest of the national defense or the na- 
tional economy of the United States, when 
so engaged. 

“(b) Cargoes transported or to be trans- 
ported on any such aircraft, including ship- 
ments by express or registered mail; air 
cargoes owned by citizens or residents of the 
United States, its Territories, or possessions; 
air cargoes imported to, or exported from, 
the United States, its Territories, or posses- 
sions and air cargoes sold or purchased by 
citizens or residents of the United States, its 
Territories, or possessions, under contracts 
of sale or purchase by the terms of which 
the risk of loss by war risks or the obliga- 
tion to provide insurance against such risks 
is assumed by or falls upon a citizen or resi- 
dent of the United States, its Territories, or 
possessions; air cargo transported between 
points in the United States and its Terri- 
tories and possessions or between points in 
such Territories or possessions. 

“(c) The personal effects and baggage of 
the captains, pilots, officers, and crews of 
such aircraft, and of other persons trans- 

on such aircraft. 

“(d) Captains, pilots, officers, members of 
the crews of such aircraft, and other per- 
sons employed or transported thereon against 
loss of life, injury, and detention by an 
enemy of the United States. 

“(e) Statutory or contractual obligations 
or other liabilities of such aircraft or of 
the owner or operator of such aircraft of the 
nature customarily covered by insurance. 

“SEC, 1304. (a) Any department or agency 
of the United States may, with the approval 
of the President, procure from the Secretary 
any of the insurance as provided for in this 
title, except as provided in sections 1 and 2 
of the act of July 8, 1937 (50 Stat. 479). 

“(b) The Secretary is authorized with such 
approval to provide such insurance at the 
request of the Secretary of Defense, and such 
other agencies as the President may pre- 
scribe, without premium in consideration of 
the agreement of the Secretary of Defense or 
such agency to indemnify the Secretary 
against all losses covered by such insurance, 
and the Secretary of Defense and such other 
agencies are authorized to execute such in- 
demnity agreement with the Secretary. 

“Sec. 1305. (a) To the extent that he is 
authorized by this title to provide insurance, 
the Secretary may reinsure, in whole or in 
‘part, any company authorized to do an 
insurance business in any State of the 
United States. The Secretary may reinsure 
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with, or cede or retrocede to, any such com- 
pany, any insurance or reinsurance provided 
by the Secretary in accordance with the 
provisions of this title. 

“(b) Reinsurance shall not be provided 
by the Secretary at rates less than nor ob- 
tained by the Secretary at rates more than 
the rates established by the Secretary on 
the same or similar risks or the rates 
charged by the insurance carrier for the 
insurance so reinsured, whichever is most 
advantageous to the Secretary, except that 
the Secretary may make to the insurance 
carrier such allowances for expenses on ac- 
count of the cost of services rendered or 
facilities furnished as he deems reasonably 
to accord with good business practice, but 
such allowance to the carrier shall not pro- 
vide for any payment by the carrier on ac- 
count of solicitation for or stimulation of 
insurance business. 

“Sec. 1306. (a) Moneys appropriated by 
Congress to carry out the provisions of this 
titie and all moneys received from premiums, 
salvage, or other recoveries and all receipts 
in connection with this title shall be de- 
posited in a revolving fund in the Treasury 
of the United States. Payments of return 
premiums, losses, settlements, judgments, 
and all liabilities incurred by the United 
States under this title shall be made from 
such funds through the disbursing facilities 
of the Treasury Department. 

“(b) Such sums as shall be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this title are 
authorized to be appropriated to such fund. 

“(c) At least annually, any balance in the 
revolving fund in excess of an amount de- 
termined by the Secretary to be ni 
for the requirements of the fund, and for 
reasonable reserves to maintain the solvency 
of the fund shall be paid into the Treasury 
as miscellaneous receipts. 

“(d) Annual payments shall be made by 
the Secrettey of the Treasury of the United 
States as miscellaneous receipts by reason 
of costs incurred by the Government 
through the employment of appropriated 
funds by the Secretary in carrying out the 
provisions of this title. These payments 
shall be computed by applying to the aver- 
age monthly balance of appropriated funds 
retained in the revolving fund a percentage 
determined annually in advance by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. Such percentage 
shall not be less than the current average 
rate which the Treasury pays on its market- 
able obligations. 

“(e) The Secretary shall contribute to 
the Civil Service Retirement and Disability 
Fund, on the basis of annual billings as de- 
termined by the Civil Service Commission, 
for the Government’s share of the cost of 
the Civil Service Retirement System ap- 
plicable to the employees engaged in carry- 
ing out the provisions of this title. The 
Secretary shall also contribute to the em- 
ployees’ compensation fund, on the basis of 
annual billings as determined by the Federal 
Security Administrator for the benefit pay- 
ments made from such fund on account of 
the employees engaged in carrying out the 
provisions of this title. The annual bill- 
ings shall also include a statement of the 
fair portion of the cost of the administra- 
tion of the respective funds, which shall be 
paid by the Secretary into the Treasury as 
miscellaneous receipts. 

“Sec. 1307. (a) The Secretary in the ad- 
ministration of this title, may issue such 
policies, rules, and regulations as he deems 
proper and may adjust and pay losses, com- 
promise and settle claims, wh ther in favor 
of or against the United States and pay the 
amount of any judgment rendered against 
the United States in any suit, or the amount 
of any settlement agreed upon, in respect of 
any claim under insurance authorized by 
this title, but with respect to any aircraft 
which is insured under the provisions of this 
title, the amount of the claim adjusted, 
compromised, settled, adjudged, or paid shall 
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in no event exceed the amount stated in the 
policy, which shail not exceed an amount 
determined by the Secretary after consulta- 
tion with the Civil Aeronautics Board to rep- 
resent the fair and reasonable value of the 
aircraft. Each policy shall rrovide a stated 
amount to be paid in the event of total loss. 

“(b) The Secretary may prescribe and 
change forms and policies, and fix, adjust, 
and change the amounts insured and rates 
of premium provided for in this title: Pro- 
vided, That with respect to pclicies in effect 
at the time any such change is made, such 
change shall apply only with the consent 
of the insured. 

“(c) The Secretary, in administering this 
title, may exercise his powers, perform his 
duties and functions, and make his ex- 
penditures, in accordance with commercial 
practice in the aviation-insurance business. 
Except as authorized in subsection (d) of 
this section, no insurance broker or other 
person acting in a similar intermediary ca- 
pacity shall be paid any fee or other con- 
sideration by he Secretary by virtue of his 
participation in arranging any insurance 
wherein the Secretary directly insures any 
of the risk thereof. 

“(d) The Secretary may, and whenever 
he finds it practical to do so shall, employ 
compenies or groups of companies author- 
ized to do an aviation-insurance business in 
any State of the United States, to act as his 
underwriting agent. The Secretary may al- 
low such companies or groups of companies 
fair and reasonable compensation for servic- 
ing insurance written by such companies or 
group of companies as underwriting agent for 
the Secretary. The services of such under- 
writing agents may be utilized in the adjust- 
ment of claims under insurance provided by 
this t'tle, but no claim shall be paid unless 
and until it has been approved by the Sec- 
retary. Such compensation may include an 
allowance for expenses reasonably incurred 
by such agent, but such allowance shall not 
include any payment by such agent on ac- 
count of solicitation for or stimulation of 
insurance business. 

“(e) The Secretary with the consent of 
any executive department, independent es- 
tablishment, or other agency of the Gov- 
ernment, including any field service thereof, 
may avail himself of the use of informa- 
tion, services, facilities, officers, and em- 
ployees thereof in carrying out the provi- 
sions of this title. 

“(f) The Secretary, in the performance of, 
and with respect to, the functions, powers, 
and duties vested in him by this title, shall 
prepare annually and submit a budget pro- 
gram as provided for wholly owned Gov- 
ernment corporations by the Government 
Corporation Control Act as amended (59 
Stat. 597; 31 U. S. C. 841). The Secretary 
shall maintain an integral set of accounts 
which shall be audited annually by the 
General Accounting Office in accordance with 
principles and procedures applicable to com- 
mercial transactions as provided by the said 
Government Corporation Control Act: Pro- 
vided, That because of the business activi- 
ties authorized by this title, the Secretary 
may exercise the powers conferred in said 
title, perform the duties and functions, and 
make expenditures required in accordance 
with commercial practice in the aviation in- 
surance business, and the General Account- 
ing Office shall allow credit for such expend- 
itures when shown to be necessary because 
of the nature of such authorized activities. 

“SEC. 1308. This title shall not affect rights 
of airmen under existing law. 

“Sec. 1309. The Secretary shall include in 
his annual report to Congress a detailed 
statement of all activities and of all ex- 
penditures and receipts under his title for 
the period covered by such report and in 
addition make quarterly progress reports to 
the Congress with reference to contracts en- 
tered into, proposed contracts, and the gen- 
eral progress of his insurance activities, 
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“Sec. 1310. Upon disagreement as to a loss 
insured under this title, suit may be main- 
tained against the United States in the 
United States District Court for the District 
of Columbia or in the United States district 
court in and for the district in which the 
claimant or his agent resides, notwithstand- 
ing the amount of the claim and any provi- 
sion of existing law as to the jurisdiction 
of United States district courts, and this 
remedy shall be exclusive of any other action 
by reason of the same subject matter against 
any agent or employee of the United States 
employed or retained under this title. If 
the claimant has no residence in the United 
States, suit may be brought in the United 
States District Court for the District of 
Columbia or in any other United States 
district court in which the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States agrees to accept 
service. The procedure in such suits shall 
otherwise be the same as that provided for 
suits in the district courts by title 28, United 
States Code, section 1346 (a) (2), so far 
as applicable. All persons having or claim- 
ing or who might have an interest in such 
insurance may be made parties either initial- 
ly or upon the motion of either party. In any 
case where the Secretary acknowledges the 
indebtedness of the United States on ac- 
count of such insurance, and there is a dis- 
pute as to the persons entitled to receive 
payment, the United States may bring an 
action in the nature of a bill of inter- 
pleader against such parties, in the United 
States District Court for the District of Co- 
lumbia, or in the United States district court 
of the district in which any such person re- 
sides. In such actions any party, if not a 
resident of or found within the district, 
may be brought in by order of court served 
in such reasonable manner as the court di- 
rects. If the court is satisfied that persons 
unknown might assert a claim on account 
of such insurance, it may direct service upon 
such persons unknown by publication in 
the Federal Register. Judgment in any such 
suit shall discharge the United States from 
further liability to any parties to such ac- 
tion, and to all persons when service by 
publication upon persons unknown is di- 
rected by the court. The period within 
which suits may be commenced contained 
in said act providing for bringing of suits 
against the United States shall, if claim be 
filed therefor within such period, be sus- 
pended from such time of filing until the 
claim shall have been administratively de- 
nied by the Secretary and for 60 days there- 
after: Provided, however, That such claim 
shall be deemed to have been administra- 
tively denied if not acted upon within 6 
months after the time of filing, unless the 
Secretary for good cause shown shall have 
otherwise agreed with the claimant. 

“Sec, 1311. A person having an insurable 
interest in an aircraft may, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary, insure with other 
underwriters in an amount in excess of the 
amount insured with the Secretary, and, in 
that event, the Secretary shall not be en- 
titled to the benefit of such insurance, but 
nothing in this section shall prevent the 
Secretary from entering into contracts of 
coinsurance, 

“Sec. 1312. The authority of the Secre- 
tary to provide insurance and reinsurance 
under this title shall expire 5 years from 
the date of enactment of this title.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

JAMES SHELLENBERGER, JR. 

The bill (S. 699) for the relief of James 
Shellenberger, Jr., was announced as 
next in order. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
object. 
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Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota withhold 
his objection? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes; I shall be 
happy to do so. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, the 
beneficiary under this claim is a little 
boy, now 4 years of age. This baby was 
born on January 8, 1947, in an Army hos- 
pital in Italy. At the time of his birth 
a solution labeled “One percent silver 
nitrate” was applied to each eye. The 
solution was, in fact, not what the label 
indicated, but was much stronger. It 
had the effect of completely destroying 
the sight of one eye and impairing the 
vision of the other eye at least 50 per- 
cent, at the present time. The child will 
go through life with this physical handi- 
cap. The Army admits that the acci- 
dent was caused by its negligence. 

The committee gave careful considera- 
tion to the bill, discussing the question 
at three different meetings, and was of 
the opinion that $50,000 was not an ex- 
cessive sum, considering the magnitude 
of the injuries to the child. 

Let me say, Mr. President, that we 
called for the assistance and advice of 
insurance experts as to what revenue 
might come to this child from $50,000 at 
the age of 21 years, and we were advised 
that approximately $135 a month is all 
the child can expect, assuming that he 
receives $50,000. 

The amount of money involved does 
seem large. I have discussed the mat- 
ter with the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. JoHNston]. He thought the 
amount was very large. The committee 
had the subject before it on three dif- 
ferent occasions. At first we thought 
the amount was large, but after giving 
the whole matter consideration and re- 
ceiving the advice of experts on the sub- 
ject, we believe that $50,000 is not an 
excessive sum, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have no personal objection to the consid- 
eration of this bill. I happened to be 
sitting in the chair of the majority 
leader, and I knew the bill was objected 
to on the last call of the calendar. I un- 
derstand the Senator from South Caro- 
lina apparently has discussed this bill 
with the chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. May I have his opinion? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I studied the bill, and I 
am still of the opinion that the amount 
is excessive. I notice the Department 
of Justice is of the opinion that $20,000 
would be the correct amount for the in- 
juries sustained, and that the Army sug- 
gests $30,000. Fifty thousand dollars 
did look a little large to me. Person- 
ally, I do not object to the consideration 
of the bill, I believe that if the sum 
involved were $30,000 it would stand a 
better chance of being passed by the 
Congress and signed by the President. 
I fear that if we pass the bill providing 
for $50,000, when it reaches the Presi- 
dent’s desk he will call on the Army 
for an opinion, and they will say $50,000 
is excessive. I shall not object further, 
but I wanted to bring these facts to the 
attention of the Senate. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
withdraw any objection that I might 
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have, because I have no personal inter- 
est in the bill at all. I felt it was an 
obligation, in my position of responsibil- 
ity for the moment, to object because 
of the objection made at the last call of 
the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. LANGER. Reserving the right to 
object, I want to compliment the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota for withdrawing 
his objection. We went over this mat- 
ter in the greatest detail. The chair- 
man called upon various experts, and, 
in my opinion, the amount involved is 
far, far too small. Here is a 4-year-old 
child who will be blind for the remainder 
of his life. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 


REPLACEMENT OF GENERAL MacARTHUR 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, Mao Tse- 
tung in Peking and Josef Stalin in 
Moscow must have received great sat- 
isfaction at the action taken by the 
President of the United States in re- 
moving Gen. Douglas MacArthur from 
his position. 

General MacArthur was a rock of Gi- 
braltar against the further spread of 
communism in the East. 

I invite the attention of the Senate 
to a story printed in this morning’s New 
York Times by Mr. Walter H. Waggoner, 
stating that Great Britain has requested 
of the State Department of the United 
States that Red China be consulted on 
a Japanese peace treaty, and that, ulti- 
mately, if not now, the island of For- 
mosa be turned over to Chinese Com- 
munists. 

Mr, President, I do not know that my 
voice will carry as far as Formosa, but 
for the 8,000,000 free people on that 
island I wish to say that the groups 
which have been willing to sacrifice Gen- 
eral MacArthur in Europe and in the 
United States will not hesitate to sac- 
rifice the human liberties of 8,000,000 
persons on the island of Formosa. They 
had better place their faith in the Lord 
and in their own strong right arm in 
order to defend their liberties from the 
betrayal which is in the making. 

Mr. President, this morning I issued 
a brief statement which I wish to read 
into the RECORD: 

By his action the President has yielded to 
British and American critics of General Mac- 
Arthur. Our position in Japan and the 
whole Far East is placed in jeopardy by an 
action which most observers will interpret 
as a preliminary step to a far-eastern Munich, 
It is also a great victory for Secretary of 
State Acheson and his far-eastern policies. 
When General MacArthur arrives home the 
American people will have the opportunity 
to demonstrate to the world and to the 
President the high regard they have for 
MacArthur and his service to his country. 


Mr. President, I predict that all over 
this land in every community in which 
General MacArthur may stop there will 
be such an outpouring that not even 
the White House will be able to misinter- 
pret the sentiments of the American 
people, 
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JAMES SHELLENBERGER, JR. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of Senate bill 699? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 699) 
for the relief of James Shellenberger, Jr., 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary with an amend- 
ment to strike out all after the enacting 
clause, and insert: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, 
out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, to the legal guardian of 
James M. Shellenberger, Jr., a minor, of 
Mishawaka, Ind., the sum of $50,000, in full 
settlement of all claims against the United 
States for the injury of said James M. Shel- 
lenberger, Jr., which resulted in the perma- 
nent loss of sight in his left eye, the partial 
loss of sight in his right eye, and facial dis- 
figurement, caused by the use of an improper 
solution of silver nitrate in the eyes of said 
infant at the time of his birth in the Sixty- 
first Station Hospital, United States Army, 
at Leghorn, Italy, on January 8, 1947: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of James M. Shel- 
lenberger, Jr., a minor.” 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 618) to prohibit the park- 
ing of vehicles upon any property owned 
by the United States for postal purposes 
was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard; the bill goes over. 


EXCHANGE OF CERTAIN LANDS BELONG- 
ING TO THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The bill (S. 673) to permit the ex- 
change of land belonging to the District 
of Columbia for land belonging to the 
abutting property owner or owners and 
for other purposes was announced as 
next in order. 


DEATH OF LT. COL. JOHN UPSHUR DENNIS 
PAGE 


Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 
ident, it is with deep regret that I rise 
today to call to the attention of the 
Senate the death of Lt. Col. John Up- 
shur Dennis Page, United States Army, 
who was killed in action December 11, 
1950, in Korea. 

Colonel Page was a scion of one of 
the most honored and oldest families of 
the State of Maryland. He died in de- 
fense of his country while voluntarily 
attempting to aid his fellow companions 
during an engagement near Koto-ri 
which the First Marines were defending. 

I am proud to say that as a result of 
his efforts in attempting to defend a 
First Marine Division regimental train 
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ambushed by Chinese Reds, he has been 
recommended for the Congressional 
Medal of Honor by a Marine officer 
whom he assisted. 

This Marine officer, Capt. George S. 
Petro, USMC, First Marines, has in- 
formed Colonel Page’s widow of the 
valiant manner in which her husband 
met his death and of his intention of 
recommending the Congressional Medal 
of Honor. In his letter Captain Petro 
told the widow: 

I was with Colonel Page the early morning 
he died. He gave his life to save others. 
My dear lady, your husband was a man, a 
hero. He almost single handedly cleared 
an enemy strong point that held up the 
column, he fought courageously; he died 
almost instantly. 

I have recommended your husband for the 
Congressional Medal of Honor. I know he 
hes earned it; I know he gave his life that 
others might live. 


Colonel Page’s actions were also highly 
commended by Lt. Col. R. W. Rickert, 
First Marine executive officer. He stated 
that “his energy and force in arranging 
artillery liaison planes to evacuate our 
wounded, his long hours on the bitter 
cold landing strip, supervising the ex- 
tension of the strip, often under ma- 
chine-gun and sniper fire, will long be re- 
membered by all of us who were there.” 

Colonel Page’s death came while he was 
attempting to have a machine gun set 
up during the ambush and he died after 
being hit by a rifle or machine-gun 
bullet. 

Colonel Page, who was stationed at 
Jackson Barracks, New Orleans, La., be- 
fore going overseas, came from a dis- 
tinguished old Maryland family. One 
great grandfather was the Honorable 
John W. Crisfield, of Princess Anne, Md., 
for whom Crisfield is named. Among his 
other Maryland ancestors was Judge 
John Upshur Dennis, and his grand- 
father, Judge Henry Page, Maryland 
Court of Appeals. Lieutenant Colonel 
Page was the son of Col. Henry Page and 
Mrs. Edith Greenleaf Page, now resi- 
dents of Mount Dora, Fla. In addition 
to his wife and parents, he is survived by 
his two children: Margaret Ann, born 
March 3, 1938, and Littleton Dennis, 
born February 3, 1941. His two brothers, 
Henry L. Page, Jr., 3301 North Charles 
Street, and Charles G. Page, 1112 Bryn 
Mawr Road, both live in Baltimore, Md. 

Lieutenant Colonel Page, who was 46 
years old at the time of his death, com- 
manded the Seven Hundred and Forty- 
sixth Field Artillery Battalion in the 
European theater in World War II. 

I wish to express to the family of 
Colonel Page my deepest sympathy for 
their loss and I know I express the senti- 
ments of the patriotic citizens of Mary- 
land when I declare that my sorrow over 
Colonel Page’s death is only exceeded by 
the pride he has inspired by his great 
sacrifice in the defense of his country. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
Senate bill 673? 

Mr. LANGER. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard, and the bill goes over. 
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SALE OF POST ROUTE AND RURAL 
DELIVERY MAPS, ETC. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 803) to authorize the sale of post 
route and rural delivery maps, opinions 
of the Solicitor, and transcripts of hear- 
ings before trial examiners, at rates to be 
determined by the Postmaster General, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service 
with an amendment in line 9, after the 
word “reasonable”, to insert a colon and 
“Provided, That such shall not be sold 
at a price that represents more than the 
cost thereof”, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Postmaster 
General may authorize the sale of— 

(1) post route and rural delivery maps; 

(2) opinions of the Solicitor for the Post 
Office Department; and 

(3) transcripts of hearings before the trial 
examiners for the Post Office Department; 
at such rates as he determines to be fair 
and reasonable: Provided, That such shall 
not be sold at a price that represents more 
than the cost thereof. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


CONSTRUCTION, OPERATION, AND MAIN- 
TENANCE OF DAM AND INCIDENTAL 
WORKS AT BRIDGE CANYON 


The bill (S. 75) authorizing the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of 
a dam and incidental works in the main 
stream of the Colorado River at Bridge 
Canyon, together with certain ap- 
purtenant dums and canals, and for 
other purposes, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
over. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. The bill goes over. 


PROHIBITION OF SALE IN THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA OF ROCKFISH WEIGH- 
ING MORE THAN 15 POUNDS 


The bill (S. 41) prohibiting the sale in 
the District of Columbia of rockfish 
weighing more than 15 pounds, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. LANGER. Over. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


REPORTING OF CERTAIN DISEASES TO 
DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC HEATH, DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The bill (S. 260) to make cancer and 
all malignant neoplastic diseases report- 
able to the Director of Public Health of 
the District of Columbia was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia are authorized to 
promulgate regulations requiring that cancer, 
sarcoma, lymphoma (including Hodgkin's 
disease), leukemia, and all other malignant 
growths be reported to the Director of Public 
Health of the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 2. The reports of cases made pursuant 
to the provisions of regulations promulgated 
under this act shall be confidential and not 
open to public inspection. The information 
in such reports shall not be divulged or 
made public so as to disclose the identity of 
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any person to whom they may relate, except 
upon order of court, and unless already pub- 
lished shall be divulged or made public only 
on the written authorization of the Director 
of Public Health. 

Sec. 3, Nothing in this act or regulations 
promulgated thereunder shall be construed 
to compel any person suffering from any of 
the diseases listed in section 1 to submit to 
medical examination or treatment. 

Sec. 4. The said Commissioners are author- 
ized to prescribe a reasonable penalty or fine, 
not to exceed $100, for the violation of any 
regulation promulgated under the authority 
of this act, and all prosecutions for violations 
of such regulations shall be in the criminal 
branch of the municipal court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in the name of the District 
of Columbia upon information filed by the 
Corporation Counsel of the District of Co- 
lumbia or any of his assistants. 


COMMITTAL OF CHILDREN TO BOARD OF 
PUBLIC WELFARE 


The bill (S. 492) to provide that chil- 
dren be committed to the Board of Public 
Welfare in lieu of being committed to the 
National Training School for Girls; that 
the property and personnel of the Na- 
tional Training School for Girls be avail- 
able for the care of children committed 
to or accepted by the Board of Public 
Welfare; and for other purposes, was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That no girl shall be 
committed to the National Training School 
for Girls after the enactment of this act. 
Any girl who, but for the provisions of this 
act, would be subject to commitment to such 
school shall be subject to commitment to the 
Board of Public Welfare (hereinafter called 
the Board). Girls committed to such school 
prior to the enactment of this act shall 
remain subject to the supervision and care 
of the Board for the periods of their com- 
mitments, but may be removed by it to 
any other place of detention available to it. 
The Board is authorized to parole or dis- 
charge any girl committed to it or subject 
to its supervision as provided in this section. 
In the supervision and care of any such girl 
the Board is authorized, in its discretion, to 
use any public or private agency or institu- 
tion, or private family home, either without 
expense or at a fixed rate of board. 

Sec. 2. The buildings, grounds, and equip- 
ment of the National Training School for 
Girls shall be available for the care and 
training of children committed to the Board 
or received and accepted by it for care under 
the authority of this or any other act. Ap- 
propriations heretofore or hereafter made for 
the National Training School for Girls shall 
be available for the care and training of such 
children. 

Sec. 3. Section 8 of the act entitled “An 
act revising and amending the various acts 
establishing and relating to the Reform 
School of the District of Columbia,” ap- 
proved May 3, 1876, as applicable to the Re- 
form School for Girls of the District of Co- 
lumbia (subsequently designated the Na- 
tional Training School for Girls) (31 Stat. 
809; D. C. Code, sec. 32-908), as amended— 

(1) by striking out “Reform School for 
Girls”, wherever appearing therein, and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “Board of Public 
Welfare”; 

(2) by striking out “to remain until she 
arrives at the age of 21 years unless sooner 
discharged by the board of trustees”; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: “Girls committed to the Board of 
Public Welfare may be committed for such 
periods as the courts may deem proper, sub- 
ject to earlier discharge by the Board of 
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Public Welfare, but no girl shall be so com- 
mitted for a period extending beyond her 
twenty-first birthday.” 

Sec. 4. Clause (2) of section 14 of the act 
entitled “An act to create a juvenile court 
in and for the District of Columbia,” ap- 
proved March 19, 1906, is amended— 

(1) by striking out the words “National 
Training School for Girls or the”; and 

(2) by striking out the word “schools” and 
inserting in lieu thereof the word “school.” 


DAYLIGHT SAVING TIME IN THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The bill (S. 944) to authorize the 
Board of Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia to establish daylight sav- 
ing time in the District was announced 
as next in order, 

Mr. LANGER. Over. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, is the 
bill objected to? 

Mr. LANGER. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. The bill goes over. 


CONSERVATION OF ASSETS OF CERTAIN 
INCAPACITATED PERSONS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 11) to provide for the appoint- 
ment of committees to conserve the 
assets of persons of advanced age, men- 
tal weakness, or physical incapacity 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia with 
an amendment to strike out all after the 
enacting clause, and insert: 


That if a person residing in or having prop- 
erty in the District of Columbia is unable, 
by reason of advanced age, mental weakness 
(not amounting to unsoundness of mind), 
or physical incapacity properly to care for 
his property, the United States District Court 
for the District of Columbia may, upon his 
petition or the sworn petition of one or more 
of his relatives or friends, appoint some fit 
person to be conservator of his property. 

Sec. 2. Upon the filing of such petition, the 
court shall fix a time and place for a hear- 
ing thereon; and shall cause at least 14 days’ 
notice thereof to be given to the person for 
whom a conservator is sought to be appointed 
if he is not the petitioner, and to such other 
persons as the court shall direct. The court 
in its discretion may appoint some disinter- 
ested person to act as guardian ad litem in 
any proceeding hereunder. Upon a finding 
that such person is incapable of caring for 
his property, the court shall appoint a con- 
servator who shall have the charge and man- 
agement of the property of such person sub- 
ject to the direction of the court. 

Sec. 3. Such conservator before entering 
upon the discharge of his duties shall execute 
an undertaking with surety to be approved 
by the court in such maximum amount as 
the court may order, conditioned on the 
faithful performance of his duties as such 
conservator; and he shall have control of the 
estate, real and personal, of the person for 
whom he has been appointed conservator, 
with power to collect all debts due such per- 
son, and upon authority of the court to ad- 
just and settle all accounts owing by him, 
and to sue and be sued in his representative 
capacity. He shall apply such part of the 
annual income, and such part of the prin- 
cipal as the court may authorize, of the 
estate of such person to the support of such 
person, and the maintenance and education 
of his family and children; and shall in all 
other respects perform the same duties and 
have the same rights and powers with respect 
to the property of such person as have guard- 
ians of the estates of infants. 

Sec. 4. When any person for whom a con- 
servator has been appointed under the pro- 
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visions of this act shall become competent 
to manage his property, he may apply to such 
court to have such conservator discharged 
and to be restored to the care and control 
of his property. If the court finds him to be 
competent, an order shall be entered re- 
storing the care and control of his property 
to such person. The court shall have the 
same powers with respect to the property 
of any person for whom a conservator has 
been appointed as it has with respect to the 
property of infants under guardianships. 

Sec. 5. Upon filing of a petition as pro- 
vided by this act the court may, with or 
without notice or hearing, appoint a tem- 
porary conservator of the estate of any per- 
son hereunder, if it deems such action neces- 
sary for the protection of such estate, sub- 
ject to the provisions for an undertaking 
contained in section 3 hereof. Such tem- 
porary conservator shall serve only until such 
time as a permanent conservator can be ap- 
pointed or until sooner discharged. 

Sec. 6. Where a conservator is appointed 
pursuant to the provisions of this act, all 
contracts and business transactions, subse- 
quent to the filing of the petition, of a person 
for whom a conservator has been appointed 
hereunder, shall be presumed to be a fraud 
upon him and against his rights and 
interests. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to provide for the appointment of 
conservators to conserve the assets of 
persons of advanced age, mental weak- 
ness, not amounting to unsoundness of 
mind, or physical incapacity.” 


APPREHENSION AND DETENTION OF IN- 
SANE PERSONS IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA > 


The bill (S. 263) to amend section 5 
of the act entitled “An act to authorize 
the apprehension and detention of in- 
sane persons in the District of Columbia, 
and providing for their temporary com- 
mitment in the Government Hospital for 
the Insane, and for other purposes,” 
approved April 27, 1904, as amended, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I should like 
to inquire whether the right of hearing 
or notice of hearing is accorded the per- 
sons involved in this type of proceeding? 

Mr. PASTORE. It is. 

8 Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I have no objec- 
on. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia with amend- 
ments on page 1, line 3, after the word 
“That”, to strike out “the first sentence 
of”; and on page 2, line 11, after the 
word “question.”, to insert: No certifi- 
cate alleging the insanity of any person 
shall be valid which has been issued by 
a physician who is financially interested 
in the hospital or asylum in which the 
alleged insane person is to be confined; 
nor, except in the case of physicians em- 
ployed by the United States or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, shall any such certifi- 
cate be valid which has been issued by 
a physician who is professionally or 
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officially connected with such hospital or 
asylum”, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 5 of the 
act entitled “An act to authorize the appre- 
hension and detention of insane persons in 
the District of Columbia, and providing for 
their temporary commitment in the Gov- 
ernment Hospital for the Insane, and for 
other purposes,” approved April 27, 1904, as 
amended (sec. 21-830, D. C. Code, 1940 
ed.), is hereby amended to read: 

“That for the purpose of this act no cer- 
tificate as to the sanity or the insanity of 
any person shall be valid which has been 
issued (a) by a physician who has not been 
regularly licensed to practice medicine in 
the District of Columbia, unless he be a 
commissioned surgeon of the United States 
Army, Navy, Air Force, or Public Health 
Service, or a physician employed by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration; or (b) by a physician 
who is related by blood or by marriage to 
the person whose mental condition is in 
question. No certificate alleging the insanity 
of any person shall be valid which has been 
issued by a physician who is financially in- 
terested in the hospital or asylum in which 
the alleged insane person is to be confined; 
nor, except in the case of physicians em- 
ployed by the United States or the District 
of Columbia, shall any such certificate be 
valid which has been issued by a physician 
who is professionally or officially connected 
with such hospital or asylum.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 


REGULATION OF BARBERS IN THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The bill (S. 573) to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to regulate barbers in the 
District of Columbia and for other pur- 
poses,” approved June 7, 1938, and for 
other purposes, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, may we 
have an explanation of the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, An ex- 
planation is requested. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, the 
purpose of the bill is to increase the basic 
rate of compensation of members of the 
Board of Barber Examiners from $9 to 
$20 a day. 

The bill would also require the posting 
of a list of prices for services rendered, 
and would change the penalty from a 
minimum of $25 to a maximum of $200. 
Parenthetically, I may say that at the 
present time no maximum penalty is 
provided for a violation of this section 
of the law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That section 12 of the 
act entitled “An act to regulate barbers in 
the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved June 7, 1938 (52 Stat. 622), 
be amended to read as follows: 

“Src. 12. The Commissioners are author- 
ized and directed to provide suitable quar- 
ters for the Board. The compensation of each 
member of the Board, other than the secre- 
tary-treasurer, shall be fixed by the Commis- 
sioners at not to exceed $20 for each day ac- 
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tually and necessarily spent in their duties as 
such members: Provided, That the total 
compensation payable to each such member 
shall not exceed $600 per annum. The Com- 
missioners are also authorized and directed 
to appoint such clerks, inspectors, and other 
personnel as they deem to be necessary to 
assist the Board in carrying out the provi- 
sions of this act: Provided, That such in- 
spectors shall be qualified barbers, each of 
whom shall have been engaged in the prac- 
tice of barbering in the District of Columbia 
for a period of 5 years immediately prior to 
their appointment and shall be appointed 
after a competitive examination held for said 
positions by the Board. Compensation of 
such clerks, inspectors, and other personnel, 
including the secretary-treasurer of the 
Board, shall be fixed by the Commission- 
ers. Payments for expenses of the Board, 
including those authorized by this sec- 
tion, shall not exceed the amount received 
from the fees provided for in this act; and 
if at the close of any fiscal year there be any 
funds unexpended in excess of the sum of 
$1,000 such excess shall be paid into the 
Treasury of the United States to the credit 
of the District of Columbia: Provided fur- 
ther, That no expense incurred under this 
act shall be a charge against the funds of 
the United States or the District of Co- 
lumbia.” 

Sec. 2. Subsection (B) of section 14 of 
such act is amended by striking therefrom 
“not less than $25” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “not more than $200.” 

Src. 3. The Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia are authorized by regulation to 
require the owner or the manager of every 
barber shop in the District of Columbia to 
post on a sign or signs the prices of services 
rendered to the public and they may specify 
in such regulations the sizes of the sign or 
signs, the lettering thereon, and the loca- 
tion thereof upon which prices are required 
to be posted. The Commissioners are further 
authorized to prescribe in such regulations 
that for each violation thereof there may be 
imposed a fine not exceeding $200. 

Sec. 4. This act shall take effect on the 
first day of the second month following its 
enactment, 


STATEMENT TO ACCOMPANY REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES OF CONFERENCE 


The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 1) directing that there shall ac- 
company every report of a committee of 
conference a statement explaining the 
effect of the action agreed on by the com- 
mittee was considered and agreed to, as 
follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That there shall 
accompany every report of a committee of 
conference a statement, in writing and signed 
by at least a majority of the managers on 
the part of each House, explaining the ef- 
fect of the action agreed on by the commit- 
tee. 

Sec. 2. The foregoing section shall be a rule 
or each House, respectively, and shall super- 
sede any other rule thereof but only to the 
extent that it is inconsistent with such 
other rule, 


CONTINUATION OF CLERICAL HELP ON 
PAYROLL OF SENATE UPON RESIGNA- 
TION OF A SENATOR 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
resolution (S. Res. 5) providing for the 
continuation of clerical and other assist- 
ants on the payroll of the Senate upon 
the resignation of a Senator, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Rules and Administration with an 
amendment in line 5, after the word 
“days”, to insert “such sums to be paid 
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from the contingent fund of the Senate,” 
S. as to make the resolution read: 

Resolved, That in the case of the resigna- 
tion of a Senator during his term of office, 
his clerical and other assistants on the pay- 
roll of the Senate on the date of such resig- 
nation shall be continued on such pay- 
roll at their respective salaries for a period 
of not to exceed 39 days, such sums to be paid 
from the contingent fund of the Senate: 
Provided, That any such assistants continued 
on the payroll, while so continued, shall per- 
form their duties under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Senate, and he hereby is au- 
thorized and directed to remove from such 
payroll any such assistants who are not at- 
tending to the duties for which their services 
are continued: Provided further, That this 
shall not operate to continue such assistants 
on such payroll beyond the expiration of 
their Senator’s term of service. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The resolution, as amended, was 
agreed to. 


EMPLOYMENT OF MINORS IN DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 672) to amend the act entitled 
“An act to regulate the employment of 
minors within the District of Columbia,” 
approved May 29, 1928, which had been 
reported from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia with an amend- 
ment to strike out all after the enacting 
clause, and insert: 

That the first sentence of section 2 of the 
act entitled “An act to regulate the employ- 
ment of minors within the District of Colum- 
bia,” approved May 29, 1928, as amended 
(D. C. Code, secs. 36-2ul to 36-227), is 
amended by striking out “48” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “40.” 

Sec. 2. Section 2 of such act is amended 
by inserting after the first sentence thereof 
the following: “No minor under 16 years of 
age shall be employed in, about, or in con- 
nection with any manufacturing or mechan- 
ical establishment at any time on any manu- 
facturing or mechanical process or oper- 
ation.” 

Sec. 3. This act shall become effective 60 
days after enactment, 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object, may we 
have an explanation of the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. An ex- 
planation is called for. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, this 
bill would lower the maximum number 
of hours from 48 to 40 which any minor 
under 18 years of age may work in any 
week in the District of Columbia, and 
would forbid the employment of any 
minor under 16 years of age on any me- 
chanical or manufacturing process or 
operation. This is to protect their 
safety and the safety of others, as lives 
may be endangered by the use of minors 
on such machinery or process. 

The bill would not change the age re- 
quirements for home delivery of news- 
papers, or store vending, and will permit 
the employment of minors who have 
completed the eighth grade of school in 
nonmechanical operations in industrial 
plants, such as in employment as clerks 
and office boys. 

The bill was amended after protracted 
hearings, and it was favorably acted 
upon by the members of the committee. 
Their vote, after the proper amendments 
were made, was unanimous. 
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Mr. HENDRICKSON. I thank the 
Senator, and I withhold the objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


GRANT OF STATUS OF PERMANENT 
RESIDENCE TO CERTAIN ALIENS 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 49) favoring the grant of status of 
permanent residence to certain aliens 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, 
maz we have an explanation of the con- 
current resolution? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, the 
concurrent resolution favors the grant- 
ing of the status of permanent residence 
by the Attorney General in the cases 
of certain aliens who are embraced as 
displaced persons under the Displaced 
Persons Act. The Displaced Persons Act 
prevides that if the Attorney General 
shall, upon consideration of all the facts 
and circumstances of each case, deter- 
mine that an alien has been of good 
moral character for the preceding 5 
years and that such alien is qualified 
under the provisions of the Displaced 
Persons Act, the Attorney General shall 
report to the Congress all the pertinent 
facts in the case. The act further pro- 
vides that if the Congress passes a con- 
current resolution stating in substance 
that it favors the granting of the status 
of permanent residence to such alien, 
the Attorney General is authorized to 
record the admission of the alien for 
permanent residence into the United 
States. Each case included in the con- 
current resolution has been carefully re- 
viewed by the staff of the committee. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. McCARRAN. I yield. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. To what extent, 
if any, does this measure involve the 
question of naturalization? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Not at all. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
Mr. President, has the Department of 
Justice recommended the concurrent 
resolution? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Yes. It is here on 
the recommendation of the Department. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the concurrent resolution? 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was considered and 
agreed to. 

TU DO CHAU 

The bill (S. 362) for the relief of Tu 
Do Chau (also known as Szetu Dju or 
Anna Szetu) was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Tu Do Chau (also known as Szetu Dju or 
Anna Szetu) shall be held and considered to 
have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of the enactment of this act, upon pay- 
ment of the required visa fee and head tax, 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
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to such alien as provided for in this act, the 

Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 

quota-control officer to deduct one number 

from the appropriate quota for the first year 

that such quota is available. 

SISTER BERTHA PFEIFFER AND SISTER 
ELZBIETA ZABINSKA 


The bill (S. 470) for the relief of Sister 
Bertha Pfeiffer and Sister Elzbieta 
Zabinska was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Sister Bertha Pfeiffer and Sister Elzbieta 
Zabinska shall be held and considered to 
have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of the enactment of this act, upon pay- 
ment of the required visa fees and head 
taxes, Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such aliens as provided for in this 
act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct two 
numbers from the appropriate quotas for the 
first year that such quotas are available. ` 


JOSEPH BERNSTEIN 

The bill (S. 473) for the relief of Jo- 
seph Bernstein was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, there 
is on the calendar a companion House 
bill. It is Calendar 181, House bill 1479. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the consideration of House 
bill 1479 in lieu of Senate bill 473? 

There being no objection, the bill 
(H. R. 1479), an act for the relief of 
Joseph Bernstein, was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, Senate bill 473 is indefinitely 
postponed. 

CLAIM OF ALVIN SMITH, OF NEW CASTLE, 
DEL. 

The bill (H. R. 599) conferring juris- 
diction upon the United States District 
Court for the District of Delaware to 
hear, determine, and render judgment 
upon the claim of Alvin Smith, of New 
Castle, Del., arising out of the damage 
sustained by him as a result of the con- 
struction and maintenance of the New 
Castle United States Army Air Base, New 
Castle, Del., was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

LA FAYETTE BREWERY, INC. 


The bill (H. R. 1249) for the relief of 
the La Fayette Brewery, Inc., was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

CAPT. MARCIANO O. GARCES 


The bill (H. R. 1682) for the relief of 
Capt. Marciano O. Garces was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

PETER E. KOLESNIKOFF 


The bill (S. 953) for the relief of Peter 
E. Kolesnikoff was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, in 
this case there is a companion House 
bill, Calendar No. 180, House bill 2918. 
It is not an identical bill. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the consideration of House 
bill 2918 in lieu of Senate bill 953? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
bal for the relief of Peter E. Kolesni- 

off. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Nevada wish to offer 
the committee amendment reported by 
the committee to the Senate bill as an 
amendment to the House bill? 

Mr. McCARRAN. Les, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 1, 
line 6, after the words “the sum of” it 
is proposed to strike out “$1,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof “$766.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, Senate bill 953 is indefi- 
nitely postponed. 

HARRY C. GOAKES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 1822) for the relief of Harry 
C. Goakes which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with 
an amendment on page 1, line 6, after 
the words “sum of”, to strike out “$3,- 
194.61” and insert “$208.11.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. ’ 

MRS. ROSE A. MONGRAIN—BILL PASSED 
OVER 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 857) for the relief of Mrs. Rose 
A. Mongrain, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary 
with an amendment to strike out all 
after the enacting clause, and insert: 

That, notwithstanding the lapse of time or 
any statute of limitations, or any limitation 
upon the jurisdiction of United States dis- 
trict courts to hear, determine, and render 
judgment upon tort claims against the 
United States which accrue prior to January 
1, 1945, suit may be instituted at any time 
within 1 year from the date of enactment of 
this act, in accordance with the provisions 
of law applicable in the case of tort claims 
against the United States, on the claim of 
Mrs. Rose A. Mongrain, of Lowell, Mass., 
against the United States arising as a result 
of personal injuries sustained by her on June 
15, 1944, when she fell on the floor of the 
lobby of the main post office building, in 
Lowell, Mass.: Provided, however, That noth- 
ing contained in this act shall be construed 
as an inference of liability on the part of the 
United States Government. 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask 
that the amendment of the committee to 
the bill (H. R. 857) for the relief of Mrs. 
Rose A. Mongrain be rejected so as to 
restore the language deleted by the Sen- 
ate Committee on the Judiciary from the 
House bill. 

I ask to be recognized, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is recognized for 5 minutes. 
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Mr. LODGE. Mr. Paul R. Foisy, of 
Lowell, Mass., attorney for Mrs. Mon- 
grain, has furnished me with the follow- 
ing brief statement in support of the 
action which I here propose: 


Mrs. Mongrain entered the post office on 
June 15, 1944, to mail a package by parcel 
. As she turned around to leave, there 
are double doors leading to the exterior of 
the premises, and as she opened one of the 
doors she fell to the hard floor caused by her 
feet sliding on some foreign substance which 
was very oily and greasy. How long the 
substance had been there, we cannot state, 
but a custodian was in the process of clean- 
ing up the fluid at the time that this acci- 
dent happened. We contend that there was 
negligence on the part of the officials by not 
warning any of the patrons of the post office 
that this condition was being remedied. Mrs. 
Mongrain was hospitalized for a considerable 
period of time as a result of injuries to her 
back. In view of the fact that though this 
accident happened several years ago, she still 
has pains in the lumbar region on damp and 
rainy days. 

Under the Senate version of the bill it 
would simply give her a right of act to bring 
suit against the Government which would 
probably not be heard for at least 2 or 3 
years from now or after the passage of the 
bill. The claim has been introduced in the 
House by Mrs. Rocers since fall, although it 
will not compensate her for expenses and 
suffering. 

The statement (in the report of the Sen- 
ate Committee on the Judiciary) to the 
effect that Mrs. Mongrain saw the custodian 
washing the floor before she fell was incor- 
rect. Mrs. Mongrain did see the custodian 
washing the floor, but only after she fell 
and after she had opened the door leading 
to the exterior of the building. 


I have also received a letter from the 
beneficiary of the bill, Mrs. Mongrain. 
This letter is dated March 26, 1951, and 
reads as follows: 


This is in reference to H. R. 597, Calendar 
No. 179, of the Eighty-second Congress, a 
bill for the relief of Mrs, Rose A. Mongrain, 
81 Dalton Street, Lowell, Mass. 

This bill was presented to the Senate and 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary 
for the second time only to be struck out 
again, bringing matters back to where they 
were 2 years ago. It is now 7 years since 
that accident happened and I, the victim, 
have been made to wait all these years with 
disappointing news with each succeeding 


year. 

I would therefore beseech you to bear all 
pressure on this committee so that the bill 
H. R. 857 may not be changed but may be 
presented to the committee as is for a 
favorable decision. 


I may add parenthetically, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that I did not receive this letter 
until after the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary had reported the bill to the Senate. 
Mrs. Mongrain continues: 

I have been compelled to pay all the medi- 
cal and hospital bills arising as a result of 
the accident and that I am still under the 
doctor’s care as & result of the same 
accident. 

I was also compelled because of my ailing 
condition to sacrifice my business (beauty 
parlor of 432 Suffolk Street) and thus suffer 
additional hardships. 

For all these reasons I trust that you will 
do everything within your power to give 
me this much needed assistance. 


I quote now from the House Judiciary 
8 report on this claim, as fol- 
ows: 


The post office inspector, O. R. Horne, 
states in his findings that he was satisfied 
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the claimant in this case did suffer an in- 


jury on Government property through no 
negligence on her part. There 
certainly was negligence on the part of the 
post office officials in not keeping patrons 
from the area which was being mopped at 
the time of Mrs. Mongrain's accident. 


I hope the amendment of the commit- 
tee will not be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. LANGER. I ask that the bill go 
over. 

Mr. McCARRAN. I hope the Senator 
from North Dakota will withhold his ob- 
jection for a moment. 

Mr. LANGER. I withhold my objec- 
tion, but I wish to say to the Senator 
that I shall object, because I want the 
matter investigated further. After a 
bill has been considered as carefully as 
this bill was by the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and after the matter has been 
pending for 7 years, I do not believe it 
should be amended on the floor, but 
should go back to the committee for 
further study. I shall therefore ask 
that the bill go over. 

Mr. McCARRAN. Will the Senator 
withhold his request for a nioment, 
please? 

Mr. LANGER. I withhold the request. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The bill was passed 
by the House and came to the Senate. 
The bill carried an amount of $2,500. 
The Committee on the Judiciary of the 
Senate gave considerable study to the 
bill. The question involved was as to 
the real cause of the injury; as to 
whether there was contributory negli- 
gence or not, and it was the unanimous 
decision of the committee, as the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota will recall, that 
the least we could do was to give the 
woman the right to sue. 

Mr. LANGER. That is correct. 

Mr. McCARRAN. The Post Office De- 
partment had denied the claimant ad- 
ministrative relief on the ground that 
the evidence submitted did not establish 
the responsibility of the Government. 
The committee did not feel that it could 
determine the claim properly on the evi- 
dence submitted to it. However, the 
committee, of which the Senator from 
North Dakota is a member, felt that the 
claimant should have the right to sue. 

The woman was undoubtedly injured 
by a fall in the lobby of the Post Office. 
It seems, as we view it, it would not be 
out of place, in view of the fact that the 
House granted the amount carried in 
the bill after study, that the Senate join 
in the action of the House. If I had the 
opportunity to do so, I would accept the 
House version. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard, and the bill will go over. 
The clerk will state the next bill on the 
calendar. 


CONVEYANCE OF LANDS TO OGDEN 
(UTAH) CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


The bill (S. 952) authorizing the con- 
veyance of certain lands to the Ogden 
(Utah) Chamber of Commerce was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 
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Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I wish 
to call attention to the fact that there is 
on the calendar a companion bill, House 
bill 3040, Calendar 188. I ask that the 
House bill be substituted for the Senate 
bill, and that the Senate proceed to con- 
sider the House bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the House bill? 

There being no objection, the bill 
(H. R. 3040) to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to convey certain lands in 
Ogden, Utah, to the Ogden Chamber of 
Commerce was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 


passed. . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, Senate bill 952 is indefinitely 
postponed. 


TRANSFER OF LANDS TO POLICE JURY OF 
PARISH OF RAPIDES, LA. 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 35) to 
permit the board of supervisors of Loui- 
siana State University and Agricultural 
and Mechanical College to transfer cer- 
tain lands to the police jury of the parish 
of Rapides for use for holding livestock 
and agricultural expositions was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That, upon the written con- 
sent of the Louisiana Rural Rehabilitation 
Corp., the Secretary of Agriculture is au- 
thorized and directed to transfer by quit- 
claim deed or other appropriate means to 
the board of supervisors of Louisiana State 
University and Agricultural and Mechanical 
College so much of the right, title, and inter- 
est held by the United States in and to 
the lands transferred to such board of super- 
visors pursuant to the act entitled “An act 
to transfer certain lands situated in Rapides 
Parish, La., to board of supervisors of 
Louisiana State University and Agricultural 
and Mechanical College” (Public Law 148, 
79th Cong.) as may be necessary to permit 
such board to convey 25 acres of such land 
to the Policy Jury of the Parish of Rapides 
for use for the sole purpose of holding live- 
stock and agricultural expositions thereon. 

Sec. 2. The transfer of such lands shall 
not be deemed to impose any liability upon 
the Secretary of Agriculture with respect to 
his obligations under the transfer agree- 
ments with the Louisiana Rural Rehabilita- 
tion Corporation. 


The preamble was agreed to. 


TERMS OF LEASES OF ARIZONA STATE- 
OWNED LANDS 


The bill (S.108) to amend sec. 28 of 
the enabling act for the State of Arizona 
relating to the terms of leases of State- 
owned lands was announced as next in 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object, I wish the 
Senate could be given an explanation of 
the bill. It seems to be a complicated 
measure, and an explanation of it should 
be made for the RECORD. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
this is a bill to amend the enabling act 
of the State of Arizona. It deals with 
restrictions which were imposed by the 
Federal Government in the Arizona En- 
abling Act, by which the new State was 
granted for State purposes some 10,- 
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500,000 acres of the 72,691,000 acres with- 
in her borders. 

Mr. President, it has been found that 
the enabling act is too restrictive in 
regard to the making of long-term leases 
of land for exploration for oil. This 
measure would merely make the require- 
ments in that respect accord with the 
provisions which have been made by the 
State legislature. The amendment 
merely conforms to the amendments 
which have been made for New Mexico 
anc other areas. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Under this bill, if en- 
acted, the land could be leased for 20 
years instead of 10 years. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Yes. 

Mr, LANGER. In other words, the 
same amendment we have made for the 
State of New Mexico would be made in 
this case. Is that correct? 

Mr. McFARLAND, Yes. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
let me inquire whether the enactment of 
this bill will involve some cost. 

Mr. McFARLAND. No; I think not. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Then, I do not 
object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 108) 
to amend section 28 of the enabling act 
for the State of Arizona relating to the 
terms of leases of State-owned lands, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
with amendments on page 2, line 24, 
after the word “less”, to strike out the 
comma and “without advertisement”; 
and on page 3, line 5, after the word 
“less”, to strike out the comma and 
“without advertisement”, so as to make 
the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the third para- 
graph of section 28 of the act entitled “An 
act to enable the people of New Mexico to 
form a constitution and State government 
and be admitted into the Union on an equal 
footing with the original States; and to en- 
able the people of Arizona to form a consti- 
tution and State government and be ad- 
mitted into the Union on an equal footing 
with the original States,” approved June 20, 
1910, as amended, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“No mortgage or other encumbrance of the 
said lands, or any part thereof, shall b: valid 
in favor of any person or for any purpose or 
under any circumstances whatsoever. Said 
lands shall not be sold or leased, in whole or 
in part, except to the highest and best bidder 
at a public auction to be held at the county 
seat of the county wherein the lands to be 
affected, or the major portion thereof, shall 
lie, notice of which public auction shall first 
have been duly given by advertisement, which 
shall set forth the nature, time, and place of 
the transaction to be had, with a full de- 
scription of the lands to be offered, and be 
published once each week for not less than 
10 successive weeks in a newspaper of gen- 
eral circulation published regularly at the 
State capital, and in that newspaper of like 
circulation which shall then be regularly 
published nearest to the location of the lands 
so offered; nor shall any sale or contract for 
the sale of any timber or other natural prod- 
uct of such lands be made, save at the place, 
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in the manner, and after the notice by pub- 
lication provided for sales and leases of the 
lands themselves. Nothing herein contained 
shall prevent: (1) the leasing of any of the 
lands referred to in this section, in such 
manner as the Legislature of the State of 
Arizona may prescribe, for grazing, agricul- 
tural, commercial, and homesite purposes, 
for a term of 10 years or less; (2) the leasing 
of any of said lands, in such manner as the 
Legislature of the State of Arizona may pre- 
scribe, whether or not also leased for grazing 
and agricultural purposes, for mineral pur- 
poses, other than for the exploration, devel- 
opment, and production of oil, gas, and other 
hydrocarbon substances, for a term of 20 
years or less; or (3) the leasing of any of 
said lands, whether or not also leased for 
other purposes, for the exploration, develop- 
ment, and production of oil, gas, and other 
hydrocarbon substances on, in, or under said 
lands for an initial term of 20 years or less 
and as long thereafter as oil, gas, or other 
hydrocarbon substance may be procured 
therefrom in paying quantities, the leases to 
be made in any manner, with or without ad- 
vertisement, bidding, or appraisement, and 
under such terms and provisions as the Legis- 
lature of the State of Arizona may prescribe, 
the terms and provisions to include a reser- 
vation of a royalty to said State of not less 
than 12½ percent of production.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


FM? LOYMENT OF RETIRED OFFICERS OR 
WARRANT OFFICERS BY CENTRAL IN- 
TELLIGENCE AGENCY 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 927) to amend section 6 of the 
Central Intelligence Agency Act of 1949, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services with amend- 
ments on page 2, line 3, after the word 
“officer”, to insert “or warrant officer”; 
in line 6, after the word “elect”, to insert 
a colon and the following proviso: “Pro- 
vided, That upon appointment under the 
authorities of this subsection, or any 
other authority of law, officers or war- 
rant officers retired for injuries or in- 
capacities incurred in line of duty may, 
in addition to the elections set forth 
herein, elect to receive, in addition to 
their retired pay, additional compensa- 
tion at a rate equal to the amount by 
which the compensation of their position 
with the Agency exceeds their retired 
pay”; in line 16, after the word “offi- 
cers”, to insert “or warrant officers”; and 
in line 17, after the word “law”, to strike 
out the colon and the following pro- 
viso: “Provided, That, upon such ap- 
pointment, officers retired for injuries or 


incapacity incurred in line of duty may. 


in addition to the elections set forth 
above, elect to receive, in addition to 
their retired pay, annual compensation 
at a rate equal to the amount by which 
the compensation of their position with 
the Agency exceeds their retired pay”, so 
as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 6 of the 
Central Intelligence Agency Act of 1949 (act 
of June 20, 1949, ch. 227, sec. 6, 63 Stat. 211) 
is hereby amended by the addition of a sub- 
section “(f)” as follows: 

“(f) (1) Notwithstanding section 2 of the 
Act of July 31, 1894 (28 Stat. 205), as amend- 
ed (5 U. S. C. A. 62), or any other law pro- 
hibiting the employment of any retired com- 
missioned or warrant officer of the armed 
services, the Agency is hereby authorized to 
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employ and to pay the compensation of not 
more than 15 retired officers or warrant 
officers of the armed services while perform- 
ing service for the Agency, but while so 
serving such retired officer or warrant officer 
will be entitled to receive only the com- 
pensation of his position with the Agency, 
or his retired pay, whichever he may elect: 
Provided, That upon appointment under the 
authorities of this subsection, or any other 
authority of law, officers or warrant officers 
retired for injuries or incapacities incurred 
in line of duty may, in addition to the elec- 
tions set forth herein, elect to receive, in ad- 
dition to their retired pay, additional com- 
pensation at a rate equal to the amount by 
which the compensation of their position 
with the Agency exceeds their retired pay. 

“(2) Nothing in this section shall limit 
or affect the appointment of and payment of 
compensation to retired officers or warrant 
officers not presently or hereafter prohibited 
by law.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN SECRETARIES OF 
ARMED SERVICES AND THE COMMIT- 
TEES ON ARMED SERVICES WITH RE- 
SPECT TO ACQUISITION OR DISPOSAL 
OF CERTAIN PROPERTY—BILL PASSED 
OVER 


The bill (S. 285) to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to proceed with the con- 
struction of certain public works, and for 
other purposes,” approved April 5, 1944, 
was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I should like 
to ask the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts for an explanation of the 
bill; and also I wish to ask whether this 
bill, if enacted, would put the Congress 
into the business of administering, 
rather than legislating. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
at the present time, and since 1944, all 
leases and real estate transactions of the 
Navy come to the Armed Services Com- 
mittee of the Senate and the Armed 
Services Committee of the House. If no 
action by way of disapproval is taken 
by them, then such leases or real estate 
transactions may be consummated 
within a certain period of days. 

If such a procedure is correct in the 
case of the Navy, in my opinion, during 
the present period of great Government 
activity, particularly with respect to the 
acquisition of land by the Government, 
it should apply to the Army and to the 
Air Force, as well. On the other hand, 
if such procedure is not proper, it should 
not be permitted on the part of the 
Navy. 

This bill has been considered by the 
Committee on Armed Services, and in its 
present form is acceptable to that com- 
mittee. 

The bill, if enacted, would require the 
Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force and the Administrator of the Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administration to sub- 
mit for agreement by the Armed Serv- 
ices Committees of the Senate and House 
the following categories of real estate 
transactions: 
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First. The acquisition of real prop- 
erty where fee title is to be acquired. 

Second. All leases to the United States 
of real property having an annual rental 
in excess of $10,000. 

Third. Leases of Government-owned 
real property where the annual rental is 
in excess of $10,000, leases for agricul- 
tural or grazing purposes being exempted 
from this requirement. 

Fourth. All transfers of Government- 
owned real property under jurisdiction 
of any of the enumerated departments to 
other Federal agencies or States, ex- 
cluding transfers between the military 
departments. 

Fifth. All reports of excess Govern- 
ment-owned real property to a disposal 
agency. 

In connection with the foregoing, let 
me point out that at the present time 
the Navy has to report even in the case 
of the rental of an automobile garage 
for 1 month for as little as $7. This 
bill, if enacted, will relieve the Navy of 
that obligation. 

The purpose of the bill is to require 
real estate transactions of the sort I 
have mentioned to be submitted to the 
Armed Services Committees of the two 
Houses, in order to give them an oppor- 
tunity to examine some of the very ex- 
tensive land acquisitions and leases 
which are being made. 

For instance, recently we have heard 
about the proposed leasing of two 
apartment houses in Washington. That 
was stopped by the House Committee on 
Armed Services, and now the Army is 
going to make other arrangements. 

When the Armed Services are acquir- 
ing or wish to acquire so much new real 
estate, this measure, if enacted, would 
give us an opportunity to look over the 
situation. If we had no objection, the 
Armed Services could proceed. 

At the present time, under the exist- 
ing situation, we authorize additions or 
improvements; but when properties are 
leased, we do not follow up such trans- 
actions. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL., I yield. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Does the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts 
feel that a time of, let us say, 10 days or 
15 days should be incorporated in this 
3 before it could become effec- 

ve? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. So far as the 
Navy is concerned, I believe that point 
has never been raised. Some of the 
leases will require longer consideration 
than others, of course. It would be bet- 
ter not to place a time limit in the bill. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Is it the purpose or 
the policy of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee, then, to report leases, or a 
series of leases, of that type to the Sen- 
ate, thereby giving the other Members 
of this body an opportunity to object? 
If that is not done, does not the Senator 
from Massachusetts agree with me that 
in many cases Senators having a legiti- 
mate right to object or desiring to ob- 
ject, never would know about such mat- 
ters, if information concerning them re- 
mained in the bosom of only the Armed 
Services Committees of the two Houses 
of Congress? 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Committee 
on Armed Services can always call such 
a matter to the attention of the Senate, 
as of course is often done. I myself 
have done so in connection with Navy 
leases where large amounts were in- 
volved. Of course it would not be pos- 
sible to have the Senate pass on all the 
leases; that would take too much time. 

We simply wish to give the Congress 
an opportunity to take a second look at 
what it already has authorized. 

For instance, in one case—I speak now 
in round figures, and they are not strict- 
ly accurate—we authorized the purchase 
of land at, let us say, $500,000. I think 
the actual amount was somewhat more 
than that. That authorization applied 
to a specific piece of property. Subse- 
quently, $1,500,000 was asked for the 
same piece of property, for which previ- 
ously $500,000 had been asked. That is 
the sort of thing the committee would 
like to have an opportunity to look at 
again and consider. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I may say to the 
distinguished Senator that I appreciate 
the situation. In these times when there 
is so much hurry and rush and desire 
for speed, and sometimes a desire on the 
part of those who have valuable property 
to dump it on the Government of the 
United States, I think it is most impor- 
tant that we have those checks and those 
balances, and that we be notified or ap- 
prised, certainly, of what is going on. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. LANGER. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard, and the bill will be „assed 
over, 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from North Dakota 
withhold his objection for a moment, or 
will he inform me why he objects? I 
ask the question most respectfully, be- 
cause if this bill is to be of any value to 
the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, 
which now are acquiring great areas of 
land for new airports and new locations, 
we should either pass the bill or drop it 
altogether. 

Mr. LANGER. The chief reason why 
I object is that the Navy already has al- 
most unlimited power to make settle- 
ments involving millions of dollars. The 
distinguished Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. AIKEN] time and time again has 
stated on the floor of the Senate that the 
Maritime Commission has sold vessels 
which have been insured for more than 
the amount for which they were sold. 

Very frankly, I do not know enough 
about this bill to warrant my permitting 
it to be passed, without making further 
investigation. Therefore, I object to the 
passage of the bill at this time. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. Let me say most 
respectfully to the Senator from North 
Dakota that representatives of the Navy 
now must come before these committees 
of Congress, to submit to them the leases 
for all real estate they intend to lease, 
even down to the renting of a garage for 
one automobile in a city in North Dakota. 

This bill attempts to do for the Army 
and the Air Force what is now required 
of the Navy. In the case of the Navy, 
we now have, and have had for the past 
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several years, an opportunity to go over 
every realty transaction. This measure 
has no application to personal property, 
such as ships, or anything of that sort. 

Mr. LANGER. I understand that. 
Let me say that only last week the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary turned down the 
request of one of the departments of our 
State government which wanted author- 
ity to settle claims up to $1,000,000. That 
request was turned down by the Senate 
Judiciary Committee because of the very 
fact—and it was referred to—that the 
Navy had this power. The department 
of the State wanted the same rights the 
Navy has. We felt that the time had 
come to put a stop to that procedure 
until we can make a more thorough 
investigation. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. This measure 
has nothing to do with settlements of 
any kind. 

Mr. LANGER. I understand that; 
but it has to do with leases, and some of 
them may be quite valuable. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I may say to 
the distinguished Senator from North 
Dakota that this is an effort to try to get 
a second look at such leases. Now, the 
Navy has to show to the two Committees 
on the Armed Services its lease on every 
single garage rented for 1 month. The 
Air Force can buy real estate costing 
from $500,000 to $1,000,000 without 
showing anything to the Armed Services 
Committees. This is an effort to give us 
an opportunity to look at acquisitions 
which are to be made by the Air Force 
and the Army. It is the reverse of what 
the distinguished Senator from North 
Dakota is saying. 

Mr. LANGER. I am sure the Senator 
from Massachusetts has no objection to 
the Senator from North Dakota having 
another opportunity to look at this bill, 
so that we may take it up the next time 
it is called. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL, Let me ask the 
distinguished Senator from Massachu- 
setts this question: Recently the Air 
Force moved into my home town of 
Wichita, and proceeded under some type 
of authority to take over property worth 
millions of dollars, despite the fact that 
within my State there were seven or 
eight other inactivated air bases, paid 
for by the taxpayers, which could have 
been used. Had this bill been on the 
statute books at that time, would it have 
required the Air Force to come to the 
Congress for and obtain an authorization 
for an installation of that type, specify- 
ing the amount to be expended? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. If I may ask the 
Senator from Kansas a question, Did the 
property to which he refers belong to 
the Air Force? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. It did not. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Then I may say 
that, as I understand, it would come di- 
rectly within the purview of this bill, and 
it would be necessary for the Air Force 
to come before the Congress to request 
the necessary authorization, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bil? 
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Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
if the Senator from Massachusetts will 
yield, I desire to ask a question of the 
Senatcr from North Dakota. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I yield. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON, Is it not true 
that the settlements which the Navy has 
keen able to make under existing legis- 
lation in connection with the acquisition 
of real estate must be reported to the 
Congress? 

Mr. LANGER. The committee de- 
sires to find out about it. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Is it not re- 
quired by law? 

Mr. LANGER. My understanding is 
that it is not required. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. My under- 
standing is that such settlements are 
required to be reported to the Congress, 
under specific law, and I thought the 
Recorp should show that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. LANGER. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard, and the bill will go over. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1220) to authorize the ap- 
pointment of Bernt Balchen as a per- 
manent colonel in the Regular Air 
Force, was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On ob- 
jection, the bill will be passed over. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL subsequently 
said: Mr. President, it has just been 
called to my attention that, while I was 
conversing with the Senator from North 
Dakota, Calendar No. 189, Senate bill 
1220, was objected to. I respectfully ask 
by whom was the objection made? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GIL- 
LETTE in the chair). It was objected to 
by the present occupant of the chair. 


GRAND CANYON PARK SOUTH APPROACH 
HIGHWAY 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 109) to protect scenic values 
along the Grand Canyon Park South 
Approach Highway (State 64) within 
the Kaibab National Forest, Arizona, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
with an amendment on page 2, line 5, 
after the word “Section”, to strike out 
“6” and insert “19”, so as to make the 
bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That hereafter mining 
locations made under the mining laws of the 
United States within the following-described 
lands within the Kaibab National Forest, 
Coconino County, Ariz.: 

Sections 2, 11, 12, 13, 14, 23, and 26, town- 
ship 22 north, range 2 east; 

Sections 1, 12, and 13, township 28 north, 
range 2 east; 

Sections 1, 12, 13, 24, 25, and 36, township 
29 north, range 2 east; 

Sections 13, 24, 25, and 36, township 30 
north, range 2 east; 

Section 18, township 30 north, range 3 east; 

Sections 12 and 13, township 30 north, 
range 5 east; 

Sections 7, 18, 19, 29, 30, 32, and 33, town- 
ship 30 north, range 6 east; 

Sections 3 and 4, township 29 north, range 
6 east, Gila and Salt River Base and meridian; 
shall confer on the locator the right to oc- 
cupy and use so much of the surface of the 
land covered by the location as may be rea- 
sonably necessary to carry on prospecting, 
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mining, and beneficiation of ores, including 
the taking of mineral deposits and tinrber re- 
quired by or in the mining and ore-reducing 
operations, and no permit shall be required 
or charge made for such use or occupancy: 
Provided, however, That the cutting and re- 
moval of timber, except where clearing is 
necessary in connection with mining oper- 
ations or to provide space for buildings or 
structures used in connection with mining 
operations, shall be conducted in accordance 
with the rules for timber cutting on adjoin- 
ing national-forest land, and no use of the 
surface of the claim or the resources there- 
from not reasonably required for carrying on 
mining and prospecting shall be allowed ex- 
cept under the national-forest rules and 
regulations, nor shall the locator prevent or 
obstruct other occupancy of the surface or 
use of surface resources under authority of 
national-forest regulations, or permits issued 
thereunder, if such occupancy or use is not 
in conflict with mineral development. 

Sec. 2. That hereafter all patents issued 
under the United States mining laws affect- 
ing lands within the above-described area 
shall convey title to the mineral deposits 
within the claim, together with the right to 
cut and remove so much of the mature tim- 
ber therefrom as may be needed in extracting 
and removing and beneficiation of the min- 
eral deposits, if the timber is cut under 
sound principles of forest management as 
defined by the national-forest rules and reg- 
ulations, but each patent shall reserve to 
the United States all title in or to the sur- 
face of the lands and products thereof, and 
no use of the surface of the claim or the 
resources therefrom not reasonably required 
for carrying on mining or prospecting shall 
be allowed except under the rules and regu- 
lations of the Department of Agriculture. 

Sec. 3. That valid mining claims within 
the said lands, existing on the date of the 
enactment of this act, and thereafter main- 
tained ‘n compliance with the law under 
which they were initiated and the laws of 
the State of Arizona, may be perfected under 
this act, or under the laws under which they 
were initiated, as the claimant may desire. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
completes the call of the calendar. 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 1 OF 1951 


The resolution (S. Res. 76) disapprov- 
ing Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1951, 
was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

Mr. AIKEN. What resolution is that? 

Mr. McFARLAND. It is the resolu- 
tion disapproving Reorganization Plan 
No. 1, of 1951. I ask unanimous consent 
that it be made the unfinished business 
of the Senate, for consideration to- 
morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


BARKLEY DAY CELEBRATION IN 
PHILADELPHIA 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, it is a 
real pleasure to bring to the attention 
of my colleagues a highly successful 
celebration of Barkley Day which was 
held in the city of Philadelphia on 
March 29. 

The affair was planned and carried 
out by the Junior Chamber of Commerce 
of Philadelphia in honor of the distin- 
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guished President of this body, the 

Honorable ALBEN W. BARKLEY. 

It was a sincere civic tribute to the 
Vice President of the United States. 
The participants included representa- 
tives of many civic, educational, and 
commercial organizations, members of 
the consular corps and veterans groups. 

The theme of the celebration was 
recognition of Vice President BARKLEY as 
a living example of the opportunities 
afforded every young person in this great 
country. 

It placed emphasis on his distinguished 
career of service to the Nation as an 
inspiration to the youth of our land. 

In commemoration of this well-de- 
served tribute the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce presented to the Vice Presi- 
dent a beautifully framed scroll in- 
scribed as follows: 

BARKLEY Day, MARCH 29, 1951, in HONOR OF 
ALBEN W. BARKLEY, VICE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
Because of the inspiration his life offers 

to young people everywhere, we of the Junior 

Chamber of Commerce of Philadelphia dedi. 

cate this day to him and to the American 

spirit of achievement which he typifies. 

Presented in the city of Philadelphia on 
Barkley Day, March 29, 1951. 

HanOLD M. Myers, 
President, 
ANTHONY M. SWARTZ, 
Chairman, 
International Relations Committee. 
Davip SINAINK, 
Barkley Day Chairman. 


DISPERSAL OF CERTAIN VITAL FEDERAL 
AGENCIES—REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Public Works, I ask 
unanimous consent to report favorably, 
with amendments, the bill (S. 218) to 
authorize a program to provide for the 
construction of Federal buildings out- 
side of, but in the vicinity of, and acces- 
sible to the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes, and I submit a report 
(No. 216) thereon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the report will be received and 
the bill will be placed on the calendar. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
bill I have just reported provides a pro- 
gram to disperse the vital Federal agen- 
cies outside the District of Columbia so 
that the Government of the United 
States may continue to function re- 
gardless of any calamity or disaster 
which might conceivably befall the Dis- 
trict. 

In submitting this report I ask the 
Senators who are present to please fa- 
miliarize themselves with the bill and 
the report, as I am advised by the dis- 
tinguished majority leader that he ex- 
pects to give this measure an early 
opportunity to be heard on the floor of 
the Senate. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. ; 

Mr. CASE. Could the Senator be 
more specific as to when the bill may 
be brought before the Senate? I was 
under the impression at the committee 
meeting that it was rather imminent. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am sorry I cannot 
answer that question categorically. The 
distinguished majority leader, who is not 
in the Chamber at the moment, advised 
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the Senator from Florida yesterday that 
two measures would be given preferred 
status, one of which is the resolution on 
the subject of reorganization of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation; the 
other, this so-called dispersal bill. The 
Senator from Florida does not know that 
the present plans of the majority leader 
may be as to the order in which the two 
measures will be considered. 

Mr. CASE. As the Senator knows, the 
committee acted under the impression 
that the measure was likely to be called 
up this week, presumably tomorrow. If 
the Senator could give that information 
to Members of the Senate, I thought it 
might perhaps be of assistance to them 
in making their plans. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I appreciate the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from South Da- 
kota. It is correct that the Senator from 
Arizona, the distinguished majority lead- 
er, advised the Senator from Florida that 
he wanted to have the two measures con- 
sidered at an early date, if possible, and 
that the Senate might proceed to the 
consideration of one of them tomorrow. 
Unless I misunderstood the majority 
leader, he stated a few minutes ago that 
he expected to take up first the reor- 
ganization resolution. I do not know 
how soon after that this bill will come 
up, but I understand that its considera- 
tion is imminent and that it will be 
brought up as soon as possible. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution (S. Res. 76) has been made the 
unfinished business of the Senate. 


TRANSFER OF LANDS IN ADDISON COUN- 
TY, VT, TO THE VERMONT AGRICUL- 
TURAL COLLEGE 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, referring 
to calendar order No. 81, the bill (S. 271) 
to authorize the transfer to the Vermont 
Agricultural College of certain lands in 
Addison County, Vt., for agricultural 
purposes, in accordance with notice pre- 
viously given, I move that the Senate 
proceed to its consideration. The bill 
was unanimously reported by the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture some weeks ago, 
and on a previous call was objected to 
by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse]. I have tried to find some con- 
venient time when the Senator could be 
on the floor, at which time I might move 
the consideration of this bill, but I have 
been unable to do so. I therefore move 
that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of the bill at this time. As I 
understand, the Senator from Oregon 
may be absent for several days yet. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
271) to authorize the transfer to the 
Vermont Agricultural College of certain 
lands in Addison County, Vt., for agricul- 
tural purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Vermont that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of Sen- 
ate bill 271. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
bill was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
Agriculture is authorized and directed to 
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transfer and convey to the Vermont Agri- 
cultural College, a State-owned corporation, 
upon acceptance by said agricultural col- 
lege, without cost, the real property compris- 
ing nine hundred forty-two and forty-two 
one-hundredths acres, more or less, of the 
United States Morgan Horse Farm located in 
Addison County, town of Weybridge, Vt., and 
such of the personal property of this station 
as may be agreed upon, in writing, by the 
Secretary of Agriculture and the dean of 
the Vermont Agricultural College. Such real 
and personal property and research records 
shall be transferred upon the express condi- 
tion that they shall be used by the Vermont 
Agricultural College for the benefit of ag- 
riculture for such period as may be agreed 
upon by the Secretary and the said college 
at the time of transfer. Deeds to the prop- 
erty conveyed pursuant to this act shall con- 
tain a reservation to the United States of all 
gas, oll, coal, and other minerals and all 
fissionable materials as may be found in 
such lands and the right to the use of the 
lands for extracting and removing same. 

The authority herein contained shall ex- 
pire on June 30, 1951, unless, prior to such 
expiration date, the dean of the Vermont Ag- 
ricultural College shall have notified the 
Secretary of Agriculture of the acceptance 
of the lands and other property of the sta- 
tion under the terms of this act. 


THE REPLACEMENT OF GENERAL 
MacARTHUR 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
have before me an editorial entitled 
“The Firing of MacArthur,” published 
in the Washington Evening Star of to- 
day. I ask unanimous consent to have 
the editorial printed in the RECORD as 
a part of my remarks, together with a 
cablegram which my colleague [Mr. 
JENNER] and I sent to General Mac- 
Arthur, and also a press release on the 
Same subject which I issued today. 

There being no objection, the mat- 
ters were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Washington Evening Star of 
April 11, 1951] 


THE FIRING OF MACARTHUR 


The dismissal of General MacArthur from 
his commands effectively asserts the authori- 
ty of Mr. Truman as President and Com- 
mander in Chief. And when the matter is 
viewed only in this narrow focus, it does not 
appear that the President had any real alter- 
native. 

It is clear that General MacArthur had 
consistently and deliberately ignored or cir- 
cumvented admonitions from his superior to 
hold his tongue. There is strong indication 
that he told Secretary of the Army Pace that 
he would continue to speak out on issues 
pertaining to far eastern policy in which he 
is in deep and fundamental disagreement 
with the President. In those circumstances, 
one of three things had to happen. General 
MacArthur could be relieved, he could resign, 
or the President could adopt General Mac- 
Arthur's views as his own. The President 
chose to relieve the general, and it was not 
to be expected that Mr. Truman would adopt 
any other course. 

But the firing of General MacArthur does 
nothing—absolutely nothing—to solve the 
main problem which brought about his dis- 
missal. That problem remains on the Tru- 
man doorstep, and the people of this country 
should be very deeply concerned with what 
the President intends to do about it. 

In his statement accompanying the an- 
nouncement of the general's dismissal, Mr. 
Truman said that “full and vigorous debate 
on matters of national policy is a vital ele- 
ment in the constitutional system of our free 
democracy.” That comment should be taken 
with a grain of salt, for the documents re- 
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leased by the White House make it clear that 
the administration has tried to silence or 
censor not only General MacArthur but all 
of our military and diplomatic representa- 
tives. The intent was to prevent them from 
saying anything inconsistent with our na- 
tional policy, and while there are obvious 
reasons for this the effect is to stifie full 
and vigorous debate by gagging all those 
who disagree with official policy. This is 
something that should be kept in mind dur- 
ing the furious controversy that will follow 
General MacArthur's dismissal, for it means 
that no official in active military or diplo- 
matic service will be permitted to express 
his views if he happens to disagree with 
administration policy. 

The firing of General MacArthur presum- 
ably disposes, for the time at least, of some 
of his differences with the President. Mr. 
Truman will continue his efforts to confine 
the war to Korea, to avoid a general engage- 
ment in Asia, and to concentrate our 
strength on shoring up the defenses of West- 
ern Europe. This is a policy that is advo- 
cated by most of our top military and diplo- 
matic officials, and it is clamorously advo- 
cated by our associates in the U. N. Once 
again, looked at in narrow focus, the policy, 
despite General MacArthur’s contrary views, 
seems sound. To say the least, our rearma- 
ment program has not advanced to the point 
at which we could safely undertake a general 
war in the Par East, 

But neither this aspect of the problem, 
nor the question of civilian versus diplomatic 
authority, can be divorced from the grim fact 
that we are at war in Korea. And the over- 
riding question is how that war can be 
brought to a satisfactory conclusion. 

It is with respect to this question that 
Gen. MacArthur’s position is strong, and 
the President's is weak. For General Mac- 
Arthur at least had a program which offered 
some hope of winning the Korean war. He 
wanted to attack the Chinese with air power 
in their Manchurian sanctuary, to blockade 
their ports, and, evidently, to make some use 
of Chiang Kal-shek's 600,000 troops on the 
island of Formosa. Such a policy might have 
failed, and certainly would have involved 
grave risks. But it was also a policy which 
might have brought victory in Korea, 

What is Mr. Truman's policy in this respect? 
He is opposed to the MacArthur measures, 
but there is no indication that he has any 
idea as to what might be done to win the 
Korean war. Neither have our associates in 
the United Nations. They were willing to 
fight the North Koreans, but they have been 
-backing away ever since the Chinese Com- 
munists entered the war. Some of them 
show signs of willingness to settle on any 
terms they can get—even on terms that 
would stultify our motives in going to war 
and that would sell out the South Koreans. 
These allies will bear close watching in the 
days to come. 

It is not in Mr. Truman’s character to 
embrace such a settlement. But events will 
force him to some kind of a decision, for the 
indications are that the war is entering upon 
a phase of intolerable stalemate. Our Army 
cannot be kept there forever. Neither is it 
conceivable that it can be withdrawn on 
terms that would amount to a betrayal of the 
South Korean people who have suffered so 
much in the name of high moral purpose. 
Before the President has resolved this thorny 
dilemma he may well come to envy the com- 
mander whom he has seen fit to relieve of all 
responsibility in the matter. 


Apri 11, 1951. 
General of the Army DOUGLAS MACARTHUR, 
Supreme Allied Headquarters, 
Tokyo, Japan: 

Since you have agreed to come to the 
United States to address a joint session of 
the Congress you are also cordially invited 
and expressly urged to come to Indiana and 
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from this friendly and thoroughly American 
State tell the Nation and the world the facts 
concerning your participation in far-eastern 
hostilities and the facts which led to your 
dismissal from all commands by President 
Truman, 
Homer E. CAPEHART, 
United States Senator. 
WILLIAM E. JENNER, 
United States Senator. 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR HOMER E. CAPEHART 


Interests other than those of the American 
people and the American fighting men in 
Korea dictated the action of President Tru- 
man in the removal of General MacArthur. 

The President’s action is another—and 
the worst—in a long list of mistakes that 
have resulted from the stultifying inter- 
national policies laid down by Dean Acheson 
and European influences. 

General MacArthur's cry for help for our 
fighting men in Korea has been answered by 
a leadership that is stupefied by stubborn 
smugness and hopelessly bound in inter- 
national ties. 

Rather than to consult with General Mac- 
Arthur on the Far East problem, of which 
he is most familiar, the President saw fit to 
dismiss this possible source of help in the 
formulation of a definite and sound Far East 
policy. 

I am certain that this day will be marked 
in history in much the same manner as the 
day when other smug leadership chastised 
Patrick Henry for his challenge: “Give me 
liberty or give me death.” 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, like 
other Members of the Senate, I spent 
most of last night in receiving telephone 
calls because of the recall of General 
MacArthur. This morning I received 
many telegrams on the same subject, and 
I ask unanimous consent to have in- 
serted in the body of the RECORD several 
such telegrams, together with my an- 
swers thereto. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams and replies were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Brsmarck, N. Dak., April 11, 1951. 
Senator MILTON YOUNG, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I request that you immediately start or 
bach any motion to have General MacArthur 
testify before Congress. 

COLEMAN GLOVER. 


Farco, N. DAK., April 11, 1951. 
Senator MILTON R. YOUNG, 
Washington, D. C.: 
MacArthur only man that knows tae con- 
ditions. Why fire him to appease Commu- 
nists? Serious thought should be given to 
impeaching Truman. 
= REED CLEANERS, 
HaroLD G. REED. 


Fanco, N. DAK., April 11, 1951. 
Senator MILTON R. YOUNG, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
As our Senator in Washington, demand 
your active opposition to Truman’s action. 
JOHN KIRKE, 


Farco, N. DAK., April 11, 1951. 
Senator MILTON R. YOUNG, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Demand your active opposition on Senate 
fl or to MacArthur recall. 
Bos LEWIS, 
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Farco, N. DAK., April 11, 1951. 
Senator MILTON R. YOUNG, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

MacArthur recall, if meant to unify the 

country, sad mistake. Strongly opposed. 
C. H. ARNOLD. 
Parco, N. DAK., April 11, 1951. 
Senator MILTON R. YOUNG, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We expect Downing Street and the Pravda 
to approve of MacArthur’s recall. We do 
not. 

A. R. BYERS AND FAMILY, 


Farco, N. Dak., April 11, 1951. 
Senator MILTON R. YOUNG, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Truman's action is tragic; urge your active 
opposition. 
G. S. AAMOTH. 
Farco, N. Dax., April 11, 1951. 
Senator MILTON R. YOUNG, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Speak for a group of ten unanimous oppo- 
sition to Truman’s action re MacArthur. 
WALTER VANVEGHEL. 


Fargo, N. Dax., April 11, 1951. 
Senator MILTON R. YOUNG, 
Senate Office Building: 

Strongly oppose Acheson’s victory in re- 
call of MacArthur. Decision may be popular 
in London but not in America. 

Mrs. Rosert C. Lewis, 


Farco, N. Dax., April 11, 1951. 
Senator MILTON R. YOUNG, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Oppose the administration's recall Mac- 
Arthur. Consensus on local opinion supports 
this view strongly. 

Atma Lewis. 
APRIL 11, 1951. 

Following is copy of telegram to those re- 
ceived by Senator Youne protesting MacAr- 
thur removal: “Removal of General Mac- 
Arthur by President Truman is one of the 
most tragic mistakes of all time. This ap- 
parently is in line with President Truman’s 
and Secretary Dean Acheson’s program of 
everlasting appeasement to Communists and 
their allies. Solely because of a bankrupt 
foreign policy, our boys are facing tremen- 
dous odds in their gallant fight against 
Communists. Meanwhile Acheson is per- 
mitted to continue his contemptible col- 
laboration with nations most sympathetic 
to the Chinese Communist objective in the 
Orient. The present British Government, 
which apparently dictates much of Ache- 
son’s policy, seems more concerned about 
continuing their profitable trade relations 
with Communist China than they are about 
the Korean war. Acheson’s removal long 
ago would have made possible the estab- 
lishment of a realistic American policy and 
would have avoided this present debacie, 

“MILTON R. YOUNG, 
“United States Senator.” 


AMENDMENT OF TRADING WITH THE 
ENEMY ACT 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, on 
February 8, I submitted Senate Resolu- 
tion 72 to name a Committee of the Ju- 
diciary to make a full and complete 
study of the Trading With the Enemy 
Act and to report back to the Senate at 
the earliest possible date. 

This resolution means simply to go 
into the complete operations of the Of- 
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fice of APC and Foreign Funds Control, 
the State Department, and other agen- 
cies that made the policies, which 
stripped not only the German people, 
who were not Nazis, of their assets 
throughout the world, but stripped 
American citizens of over $70,000,000 in 
the estates and trusts that they set up 
for their relatives in the old country to 
be delivered to them after the war was 
over. 

The disclosures, which I made on the 
Senate fioor on January 29 and on Feb- 
ruary 5, in which I pointed out that the 
policies of the Office of Alien Property 
were the policies of the Kremlin carried 
out by Harry Dexter White and by Al- 
ger Hiss and their motley crew, are only 
a small part of the chicanery that has 
taken place. 

I told the United States Senate that 
the master plan of the Kremlin for world 
aggression requires in all instances care- 
fully prepared campaigns, often subtle, 
and often indirect; many times using 
causes, which in themselves are good, 
for evil ends, carried out over long pe- 
riods of time without apparent connec- 
tion, which have as their sole purpose 
the weakening of the will of the free 
people to resist Communist aggression, 
when the time is ripe. Let me repeat the 
latter part of that statement, so that we 
will remember it and will see how it is 
going to tie in with the further disclo- 
sures I am going to make today. The 
Kremlin master plan for aggression is to 
do everything to weaken the will of the 
free people to resist Communist aggres- 
sion when the time is ripe. 

Part of that plan was to get people to 
hate; hate each other, hate their own 
governments, create disunity, and to do 
everything possible to weaken the will of 
the free people to resist Communist ag- 
gression when the time is ripe. 

In my previous statement on this floor 
I stated categorically that during the 
entire war even the Hitler government 
was prevented by fearless German law- 
yers from confiscating the interest of 
Americans as heirs to estates in Ger- 
many, and that in every instance trus- 
tees were appointed to look after such 
American interests. 

No American citizen was divested of 
his title to any property in Germany, 
and no American was deprived of his 
right to inherit during the entire war 
and when the war was over American 
citizens received letiers from the courts 
and from others in Germany stating 
that they were heirs to estates of peo- 
ple, who had died during the war, and 
that decrees of heirship to that effect 
had been issued by the German courts 
while the war was on. American citi- 
zens were not only found to be heirs and 
entitled to such inheritance but title to 
both real and personal property was 
transferred to them, and trustees were 
appointed to protect those American in- 
terests, 

I charge that the Office of Alien Prop- 
erty knew all about this but it was not 
in accordance with the plans of Alger 
Hiss and the Harry Dexter White crowd 
to let the American people know about 
this, or to let the Congress know about 
it; and I go even further, I charge them 
with perpetrating frauds on the various 
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State courts and courts of the United 
States, and I intend to prove that charge 
now. We all remember that immedi- 
ately after Pearl Harbor our State De- 
partment announced that the Swiss 
Government would look after all Ameri- 
can interests in all enemy countries. 
That meant that the Swiss Government 
in every country with which the United 
States was at war, would protect Amer- 
ican interests. On the other hand the 
Hitler government also appointed the 
Swiss Government to look after the in- 
terests of German nationals in enemy 
countries. The Japanese Government, 
the Bulgarian Government, and the 
Hungarian Government also appointed 
the Swiss Government in a similar 
capacity. 

So the Swiss Government set up dif- 
ferent departments, as far as the United 
States and German interests were con- 
cerned. The department was the De- 
partment of American Afiairs of the 
Swiss Government; the other was the 
Department of German Affairs of the 
Swiss Government administered by 
their consuls and ministers. This ar- 
rangement was made in the case of 
the United States with the Swiss Gov- 
ernment by our State Department. 
This was in complete accord with in- 
ternational law. 

The work of the Department of Amer- 
ican Affairs of the Swiss Government 
was to protect American interests in all 
enemy countries and to report back to 
the State Department and all other de- 
partments including the Treasury De- 
partment, Foreign Funds Control, and 
the Office of Alien Property on all mat- 
ters involving American property inter- 
ests, and they did so report back. 

At any time then after Pearl Harbor 
until the Hitler government was de- 
stroyed the Office of Alien Property, the 
Treasury Department, the State Depart- 
ment had only to ask the Swiss Embassy, 
Department of American Affairs, for a 
report on any of these matters. But 
what did they do? Let us take a look at 
what they did. I am sure this will be 
of particular interest to my colleagues 
from the States of California, Washing- 
ton, Arizona, Oregon, and others, which 
have State statutes requiring reciprocity 
in inheritance matters. So that we may 
all know what this is about and so there 
cannot be any question I will refer to 
just one of those statutes, the one that 
was passed in California. The others 
were patterned after the California stat- 
ute. I refer now to section 259 of the 
Probate Code of California, which was 
originally enacted on July 4, 1941, 6 
months before Pearl Harbor. Section 
259 provided substantially that the right 
of nonresident aliens to inherit or take 
by will real or personal property in Cali- 
fornia is dependent upon existence of 
a reciprocal right of United States citi- 
zens to take real or personal property 
upon the same terms and conditions as 
residents and citizens of the respective 
countries of which such aliens are in- 
habitants and citizens, and upon the 
further right of United States citizens 
to receive by payment to them within 
the United States or its Territories 
money originating from the estates of 
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persons dying within such foreign coun- 
tries. 

Our United States Supreme Court had 
previously held in the case of Clark 
against Allen that the treaty between 
the United States and Germany, as far 
as reciprocity of inheritance was con- 
cerned covered real property, but that 
the treaty did not cover personal prop- 
erty, so the statute in California was in- 
operative as to real property because of 
the treaty, but was in full force and ef- 
fect as far as personal property was con- 
cerned and this resulted in estate litiga- 
tion all over California and those other 
States and this is still going on, but I 
say to you now that that litigation would 
have ended long ago and would all have 
been unnecessary except for the failure 
of the Office of Alien Property to bring 
the true facts before the courts. 

Immediately after Pearl Harbor liti- 
gation started with reference to wills 
and trusts set up by American citizens 
for their relatives in Germany. 

I may say, Mr. President, that some 
of the trusts were created by veterans, 
men who fought in the war, and who had 
relatives in Germany. Although they 
were fighting for the United States, 
although they were GI’s, some of them 
had created trusts for their relatives re- 
siding in Germany. 

(At this point Mr. LANGER yielded to 
Mr. McCartuy for the purpose of making 
a statement, which was ordered to be 
printed at the conclusion of Mr. LancEr’s 
remarks.) 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, under 
California law, if it could be established 
that there was no reciprocity as far as 
personal property was concerned, the in- 
heritance which that American citizen 
of German birth wished to leave to his 
mother after she was free again and the 
war was over would either escheat to 
the State or would go to collateral heirs 
in America, many of whom the deceased 
did not even know, and the burden of 
proof was upon the German claimant 
that reciprocity existed. Now, who was 
the claimant in all these cases? The 
claimant was the Office of Alien Prop- 
erty, claiming the interest of the Ger- 
man heirs under these wills or under the 
laws of intestacy. Now let us see what 
the Harry Dexter White crowd and the 
rest of their fellow travelers in the Office 
of Alien Property did in these cases. I 
charge they carried out plans to even 
defraud our courts, both State courts and 
Federal courts. What did they do? The 
records of all those cases will show that 
at no time did the Office of Alien Prop- 
erty, through their own attorneys or 
through the United States district attor- 
neys, whom they often used in the trial 
of these cases, and whom they kept in 
the dark about the true state of the facts, 
even make one attempt to bring irre- 
futable evidence before the courts, which 
could easily have been done, through the 
cooperation of the State Department, by 
merely asking the Department of Ameri- 
can Affairs of the Swiss Government in 
Germany to testify as to their findings. 
They knew that the Department of 
American Affairs of the Swiss Govern- 
ment would have testified in every in- 
stance that the right of American citi- 
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zens to inherit both real and personal 
property from estates in Germany ex- 
isted all during the war and that these 
rights were being held inviolate under 
the treaty with the United States and 
that trustees were being appointed in 
every case and that confiscation of such 
American interests were not taking place 
and did not take place. They would 
have established beyond a doubt that 
such estates were frozen in Germany, 
just as similar estates were frozen in the 
United States by Foreign Funds Control, 
so that complete reciprocity existed. If 
they would have come forward in just 
one case with that kind of evidence from 
the Department of American Affairs 
of the Swiss Government—and it was 
always available to them—the courts 
would have all held that complete reci- 
procity existed. It was contended that 
the infamous Nuremberg laws against 
the Jews were carried over to persons of 
the Jewish faith in the United States 
who were heirs to estates in Germany. 
This was a lie, and they knew it; and 
the Swiss Government, Department of 
American Affairs, would have so testi- 
fied. So the Office of Alien Property 
Custodian outdid Hitler in the persecu- 
tion of people simply because they were 
of German ethnic origin. 

About 1 month after hostilities in Ger- 
many were ended and Hitler was de- 
stroyed, on May 10, 1945, the State De- 
partment announced that the Swiss Gov- 
ernment, Department of German Affairs, 
was no longer looking after German in- 
terests since the State Department said 
there was no longer a German Govern- 
ment. Simultaneously, or a short time 
thereafter, the State Department ad- 
vised the Swiss Government that the 
United States no longer needed the serv- 
ices of their Department of American 
Affairs. So when this happened they 
blocked the road for the use of that type 
of evidence, and they befuddled the 
courts into believing that there was no 
German Government any more. It is 
true, there was no Hitler government 
any more, but states and nations remain 
even after those who have usurped the 
power of the government are destroyed. 
That has always been international law. 

Immediately after Hitler’s capitula- 
tion the Office of Alien Property sent its 
own men into Germany. They could 
have produced the conclusive proof 
themselves by going into the various 
courts and checking the records. They 
did not do it. Now when we have an 
agency of government dealing with the 
courts of the United States in that man- 
ner it becomes the duty of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee to go into all its op- 
erations and that is one of the reasons 
I have introduced Senate Resolution 72. 

Whom did the Harry Dexter White 
crowd foist upon these United States dis- 
trict attorneys as expert witnesses of the 
German law? Everyone was a refugee 
from Hitler; psychologically unfit to be 
an impartial witness; and none of them 
were in Germany from 1942 to the end 
of hostilities, and the records will dis- 
close that practically all of them testi- 
fied that reciprocity did not exist or at 
least when they testified that they 
thought reciprocity existed, on cross ex- 
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amination they flopped completely. 
Senators should ask themselves whether 
that was not a deliberate attempt by the 
Office of Alien Property to further pun- 
ish American citizens of German birth 
simply because they wanted to help their 
relatives in the old country after Hitler 
was destroyed. 

Certainly an American GI, no matter 
what his race or color, had the right to 
make a will leaving his property to his 
relatives in Germany, even during the 
time Hitler was in power, or after he 
was destroyed. 

The courts held down the line that no 
reciprocity existed. Oh, yes, the German 
statutes were brought in, which showed 
the right of an American to inherit both 
real and personal property from his Ger- 
man kin, but the propaganda was so bad 
and the hatred so terrible that the con- 
clusion was that the statutes of inherit- 
ance in Germany may provide for 
reciprocity to inherit, but surely Hitler 
did not permit it. Because if Hitler did 
permit it, the United States Government 
representing these German heirs would 
have established the fact. All that time 
those men sitting in the Office of Alien 
Property knew that this was not true. 
Who played the Communist game to 
make these people hate us, as planned 
in the Kremlin? I have asked the Swiss 
Embassy to advise me whether they have 
as yet sent a bill to the United States 
Government charging the American tax- 
payer for the services they rendered to 
the United States through their Depart- 
ment of American Affairs. 

I wish to place in the Recorp a news- 
paper clipping about one of those cases. 
There were hundreds of the same type 
of cases in California with as many in 
these other States. Here is the story 
published in the Los Angeles Daily Jour- 
nal, which is the official paper for the 
city and county of Los Angeles, dated 
June 18, 1948. It is in the matter of the 
estate of Bertha Schluttig, who died 
on April 3, 1945, in the same month that 
Hitler and his gang were destroyed. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in full in the Recorp at this 
point, as a part of my remarks, this 
particular article. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GERMAN, AUSTRIAN HEMS LOSE IN RULING OF 
JUDGE DocKWEILER 

In a case involving the rights of foreign 
heirs and legatees to take property in an 
estate in California, Judge George Dock- 
weile: yesterday ruled that the German and 
Austrian heirs were ineligible to take from 
the estate because the reciprocal rights 
of inheritance required by section 259 of the 
probate code did not exist under the laws 
of Germany and Austria on April 3, 1945, 
the date of the death of the decedent. 

The question arose on a petition of Bertha 
Clements, a citizen of the United States and 
resident of El Paso, Tex., for a determina- 
tion of heirship and interest in the estate 
of Bertha Schluttig, deceased. 

In the residue clause of the will of the de- 
ceased all of the estate, after certain small 
bequests, was left to the niece and nephews 
of the decedent. The interests of 23 foreign 
legatees were vested in the Attorney General 
of the United States as successor to the Alien 
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Property Custodian. The petitioner was the 
sole niece residing in the United States. 

At the hearing on the petition of the local 
legatee, who claimed the entire residue of 
the estate on the ground that the other leg- 
atees were ineligible under section 259, the 
Government of the United States was repre- 
sented by Clyde C. Downing, assistant to the 
United States Attorney, Valentine Ham- 
mack of the Attorney General's office in 
San Francisco and Irving Jaffe of the At- 
torney General's office in Washington, D. C. 
The petitioner was represented by Henry 
T. Moore and Walter R, Trinkaus of Los 
Angeles. 

The gross value of the estate is epproxi- 
mately $80,000. The trial required 7 days. 
The decision of Judge Dockweiler, in this 
case is of interest because his decision as 
to the reciprocal rights of inheritance under 
German laws during the war is contrary to 
a recent ruling of Judge Harold B. Jeffery in 
the case of Estate of Peters. 

William B. Stern, foreign law librarian of 
the Los Angeles County Law Library, testi- 
fied as an expert witness for the petitioner, 
and Felix S. Tucker of San Francisco, for- 
merly a judge in Germany, testified on be- 
half of the Government. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, there 
were plenty of other cases just like this 
one. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the remainder of the state- 
ment which I have prepared, together 
with the newspaper clippings which I 
have attached, may be printed in the 
Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


There were plenty of other cases just like 
this one, where the deceased died in 1942, 
1943, 1944, and 1945, all handled by the 
Office of Alien Property. Now what is the 
result of what the Office of Alien Property did 
in withholding the facts from our own 
United States district attorneys, who they 
used in the trials of these cases? Now what 
will happen when this Congress decides, as 
the United States Senate decided in its last 
session, that these estates of American citi- 
zens, which they left to their kin in Ger- 
many, should be returned for the reason 
that they never constituted enemy property 
when they were taken? What will happen 
in these matters in California, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Arizona, and the other States, that 
had such reciprocity statutes? The money 
is gone, it either escheated to the State or 
was paid out to collateral heirs. The de- 
cisions of the courts are res adjudicata. It 
was only necessary for the Office of Alien 
Property and for the State Department to 
use the Department of American Affairs of 
the Swiss Government in one case and that 
would have settled all the rest of the cases. 
But they did not do it. Why? Because the 
theory of mass guilt and mass punishment 
and that all Germans were criminals would 
fall flat if they established that the courts 
in Germany held such inheritances of 
Americans inviolate against seizure. 

I say they had to produce such evidence 
in only one case. Why do I say only in one 
case? Because thereafter they could have 
made an offer in open court in any other 
case that the testimony of Swiss Government 
Department of American Affairs to the ef- 
fect that complete reciprocity existed, would 
be the same as in the first case. They could 
have asked that this evidence be stipulated 
and the courts would have taxed the costs to 
the opposing counsels in every instance, if 
they insisted on new proof from the Swiss 
Government Department of American Af- 
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fairs, and that proof turned out to be exactly 
the same, which certainly would have been 
the case. 

Now in 1945 when the war was over and 
Hitler was destroyed the Office of Alien Prop- 
erty sent its own men into Germany and 
Foreign Funds Control did the same thing. 
They could at any time have brought back 
to the United States hundreds of expert wit- 
nesses on the German law and established 
the true facts that reciprocity existed dur- 
ing the entire Hitler regime, but they did not 
do it. Finally after some of these experts 
immigrated to the United States on their 
own behalf and came forward to testify as 
expert witnesses in estate matters arising 
in these States. The Office of Alien Prop- 
erty finally used some of these expert wit- 
nesses. They could not help themselves any 
longer, but the damage had been done. 

The Office of Alien Property is vesting es- 
tates of American citizens in California, 
who died after the end of hostilities in April 
of 1945 and up to January 1, 1947, the cut- 
off date after which they do not vest any 
more estates of American citizens, who 
wanted to help their relatives in Germany. 
What happened in those cases? Well, the 
war-crime trials were on, and it seems that 
in the war trials, conducted by the military 
under their own rules and not under rules 
of American criminal law, some of these war- 
crimes courts, and I use the word “courts” 
with the greatest reluctance and with every 
reservation, said there was no German Goy- 
ernment after Hitler was destroyed, so it 
was claimed in these estate matters that no 
reciprocity could exist after Hitler was de- 
stroyed. Now let’s go back 1 minute to the 
war-crime trials and see what occurred when 
appeals from the decisions of the war-crimes 
courts were made to our United States courts. 
The United States courts said they had no 
jurisdiction, they said the war-crimes courts 
were military courts. I submit that no 
war-crimes court has the authority to de- 
cide whether a sovereign nation continues 
in existence or not. Only American United 
States civil courts have that right, and their 
decisions will be based on our own law and 
international law. 

Now just a few weeks ago, on February 10 
of this year, United States High Commission- 
er John McCloy, in Frankfurt, Germany, an- 
nounced that an American court sitting in 
the civil matter, the United States court for 
restitution, had decided in a matter of res- 
titution brought before it, in which per- 
sons of the Jewish faith were asking for 
restitution of their properties confiscated by 
Hitler, and I quote: “That the entire German 
Reich is responsible for restitution.” The 
court said, and I quote from the Associated 
Press dispatch, February 10, 1951: “It is an 
erroneous interpretation that the German 
Nation disappeared in 1945. We must not 
confuse the existing form of government 
with the existence of the nation as such. 
The Kaiserreich was a form of government, 
which the German people had during that 
regime. The same thing is true of the Wei- 
mar Republic and exactly the same is true 
of the Third Reich.” I continue to quote: 
“In the year 1933, Hitler and his Nazi co- 
horts took over the power to exercise the 
sovereignty of the German people in their 
name. The German Reich continued. The 
unconditional capitulation of what was left 
of the Nazi hierarchy in no way delivered 
over the sovereignty in permanence to the 
successful Allies. Instead the Allies threw 
out the persons, who can be considered as 
usurpers of the German sovereignty.” End 
of quote from the decision of the United 
States Court on Restitution. 

It was on January 29 when I first called 
attention of the Senate to the fact that the 
Attorney General was planning to sell the 
German Embassy building to the highest 
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bidder. On February 16 I stated in effect 
that this was the greatest piece of propa- 
ganda that could ever have been given to the 
Communists to weaken the will of the West 
German people to resist Communist aggres- 
sion and that it gave proof to the Commu- 
nist lie that we never want the Germans to 
be a nation again. Up to this time the Ger- 
man Embassy building has not been sold. 
I am informed that the Attorney General 
rejected all bids—thank God for that. 

I say to you now that the German people 
consider the Embassy building not Hitler's 
building, but it is a symbol of the sovereign- 
ty of the German Nation, which continued 
after the usurpers of the sovereignty of the 
German people had been thrown out just 
as our court sitting in a civil matter said on 
February 10 in Frankfurt. The Office of 
Alien Property has not sold the Japanese 
Embassy building that I know of and they 
were our enemies. They have not sold the 
Bulgarian Legation now in the hands of the 
Communist government or the Hungarian 
Legation, also in the hands of the Communist 
government and they were our enemies. 
And I ask you, Why do they come forward 
now to sell the German Embassy building 
at the identical time that our military men 
want to give the West German people the 
will to join us in resisting aggression to save 
civilization. I say it was no accident that 
the proposal to sell the German Embassy 
building came at this identical time. I say 
someone planned it that way. Just like the 
other things were planned that I brought 
out today. Since the days of the Magna 
Carta there is no precedent in the history 
of civilized nations where countries that 
were at war sold the embassies representing 
the sovereignty of an enemy people, as ene- 
my property. I should like to have one such 
case pointed out to me. It is contrary to 
the Geneva Convention under which neutral 
countries are requested by belligerants to 
look after their interests in enemy coun- 
tries. 

I would just like to return once more to 
the 13,000,000 expellees, all people of German 
ethnic origin driven from their homes in the 
eastern countries and who were left to starve 
in overcrowded Germany through the Hiss- 
White crowd and their fellow travelers with- 
out receiving any benefits, not one crust of 
bread from the international refugee organi- 
zation, set up by Alger Hiss when he was 
first General Secretary of the San Francisco 
Conference and later on became chief ad- 
viser to the American delegation of the 
United Nations. Let’s see what the Office 
of Alien Property did to these people as 
planned by Harry Dexter White. These 13,- 
000,000 expellees had lived in Poland, in 
Czechoslovakia, in the Sudetenland, and in 
all these other countries for generations; 
many of these families had lived there for 
300 years, all were citizens of Poland, of 
Czechoslovakia, and such other countries. 
They, too, have had their properties con- 
fiscated on the basis that they were persons 
of German ethnic origin even though they 
were citizens of Allied countries. How did 
this happen? First the Harry Dexter White 
gang, in setting up their program to vest 
private properties of enemies, said that the 
residence of the enemy controls, that is if he 
lived in Germany, they would vest his prop- 
erty found in the United States, if he was in 
an Allied country they would also vest his 
property, if he was in a neutral country, 
they would block his property through For- 
eign Funds Control and finally seize it. After 
hostilities were over Foreign Funds Control, 
under Harry Dexter White's direction, set up 
with the Allied countries a program to re- 
lease blocked properties and vested proper- 
ties if that Allied country would issue a 
certificate to that individual stating that he 
or she was not an enemy. Now remember 
that the 13,000,000 people of German ethnic 
origin, driven from their homes in the East 
were forced into German territory after the 
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close of hostilities in 1945, so they vested 
their properties not because they were Ger- 
man citizens, but because they were in Ger- 
man territory. They did not only do this to 
the 13,000,000 expellees from Eastern Europe, 
They did it to others of German ethnic origin, 
‘who were in other Allied countries. Let me 
give you one example. I have recently had 
called to my attention a case arising in 
Holland. Here was a Dutch family that had 
lived in Holland for generations. They had 
a family, including a daughter who married 
a German citizen. During the war the father 
died in Holland. He left an estate in which 
he also provided for his daughter, living in 
Germany. Part of his estate was in assets 
in the banks of New York. After the war 
was over, the Dutch Government issued a 
nonenemy declaration to the daughter in 
Germany and returned to her the interest 
held in Holland, which she inherited from 
her father in Holland. She then used this 
nonenemy declaration to secure back her 
interests in the properties of her father’s 
estate here in New York; and what did For- 
eign Funds Control and the Office of Alien 
Property say to her? They said, “We won't 
recognize the nonenemy declaration given 
you by our ally Holland because you mar- 
ried a German, and we say you are German, 
even though the Holland Government says 
you did not lose your Dutch citizenship. 
These things are not just accidents. They 
were planned that way. Somebody is still 
carrying out the Kremlin plan to force these 
people away from the west into the hands 
of communism. 

Another case has just been called to my 
attention. In 1938 a German lawyer and 
his two unmarried sisters decided to leave 
Germany for good. They did not like Hitler’s 
policies. They decided to immigrate to 
Holland. Before doing that they violated 
Hitler’s foreign exchange laws by smuggling 
their possessions out of Germany. They 
opened bank accounts in Holland and in 
Switzerland, and they sent some of their 
securities to the United States for safe- 
keeping. They did not want Hitler to use 
their money in a war against the United 
States. They entered into Holland as immi- 
grants fully intending to become Dutch citi- 
zens, and they had only been there a short 
while when Hitler smashed into Holland. It 
was soon discovered by the Nazis that this 
man and his two sisters had smuggled their 
properties out of Germany. All three were 
arrested by the Gestapo. They were held in 
jail for a long time and finally the Nazis 
made a deal with them. The deal was: If 
you will transfer the money we found in 
your bank account in Switzerland back to 
the Reich and if you will come back to the 
Reich, we will drop all the charges against 
you and your two sisters, and we will permit 
your sisters to remain in Holland unmolested. 
If you don’t agree to this you will all three 
be in a concentration camp. The poor man 
transferred his money from Switzerland, in- 
cluding the interest his two sisters had in 
this money, and he went back to Germany. 
He was not bothered any more by the 
Gestapo. 

Now the war is over, it has been over for 
almost 6 years and this man cannot get back 
his share of their properties, held by the 
Alien Property Custodian, but his two sisters 
in Holland received a nonenemy declaration 
from the Dutch Government so their two- 
thirds interests in the stocks, in the hands 
of the Alien Property Custodian and hereto- 
fore held by the banks in New York, were 
returned to them, But he will not get his 
property back. 

Since 1948 quite a number of persons of 
German citizenry immigrated to the United 
States. They came here to find freedom to 
build a new life. Many of them had prop- 
erties in the United States during the war 
and most of them wanted to come to our 
shores long before the war broke out. With 
the coming of the war their properties here 
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in the United States were confiscated by the 
Alien Property Custodian, and even though 
they are now legally admitted to the United 
States and have lived here for a number of 
years and some have already become citizens, 
the Office of Alien Property will not return 
their vested properties. I ask you, is it time 
we make a complete investigation of the 
operations of that office. There cannot be 
any other answer, but that we must do it and 
do it quickly. 

For five long years the Office of Alien Prop- 
erty contended that it could not return 
properties to such people. Why? Because 
of the Harry Dexter White policies, which 
classed them all as enemies regardless of 
what allied countries they were citizens and 
regardless of how anti-Hitler they were. The 
Office of Alien Property carried out a racist 
doctrine, the same as Hitler did, and I say 
this doctrine was the doctrine of the Krem- 
lin to drive these people away from the 
West into the hands of godless internation- 
al communism. At this point I would like 
to read from an editorial that appeared in 
the issue of the Saturday Evening Post of 
February 24, just a little over 4 weeks ago: 


“Our ENEMIES ARE THE RED TYRANTS, NOT 
THEIR SLAVES 


“In 1933, when Hitler rose to power in 
Germany, the English translation of Mein 
Kampf, his political manifesto, attracted 
general attention. But the book made such 
wild statements and the intentions he ex- 
pressed then seemed so fantastic that people, 
understandably, dismissed them as the rav- 
ings of a lunatic. 

“The events that followed might have 
served as a warning. Did they? Not at all. 
During the war we busily constructed an- 
other myth: good, kindly old Uncle Joe 
Stalin. His basic opinions and philosophy 
of government were and are available in a 
dozen relevant volumes circulated by the 
Comintern. The Western allies—with some 
notable exceptions, who were cut adrift as 
hopeless reactionaries—preferred to think 
that Joe didn’t really mean what he had 
written and believed for more than 50 years. 

“Also, during the war, Mao Tse-tung, 
leader of Communist China, published a 
much smaller and more sober book than 
Hitler's, but equally plain-spoken. It con- 
cerned the nature of the “democracy” his 
party proposed to set up. At the time, we 
were still supporting Chiang Kai-shek, with 
some reservations. The present Red dicta- 
tor, then confined to the province of Yenan, 
made it perfectly clear that he was an au- 
thentic Communist, that he was a Moscow 
man, and that he had nothing but contempt 
for Western capitalistic nations. 

“Once more we brushed aside a man’s 
honest account of himself and insisted on 
setting up an imaginary figure, heading a 
party said to be composed almost entirely of 
Chinese facsimiles of Midwestern county 
farm agents, school superintendents and 
horse-and-buggy doctors. The folly of at- 
tempting to change a hostile totalitarian into 
a friend by treating him as if he were some- 
thing he was not—and which he insisted he 
was not—ought to have been apparent to any 
informed observer. The example of Hitler 
should have been fresh in our minds. 

“Mao's book was no secret document. Six 
years ago Communist bookshops all over the 
country were selling it in cheap 25-cent re- 
prints. Anybody could walk in and buy one. 
Yet wishful thinking, if nothing worse, kept 
its obvious conclusions out of our policy- 
making. 

“We seem now on the verge of repeating 
another mistake. However useful the policy 
of unconditional surrender may have been 
from a military point of view—and that is 
debatable—there is no question about its 
hampering effect in psychological warfare 
and in the making of a peace that might 
have been durable. In effect, it assumed that 
all Germans were indistinguishable from 
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Nazis. We could not treat with or give en- 
couragement to any of the elements within 
Germany who might have hastened the fall 
of Hitler. It is now clear that they repre- 
sented a considerable force, including such 
figures as Rommel. We preferred to stick 
to what was really a racist doctrine—that all 
Germans were ineradicably vicious and would 
remain so until reeducated. 

“At present, many commentators, in and 
out of Government, appear to be well on the 
way toward a similar confusion between the 
Soviet bureaucracy and the Russian people. 
It has been revealed, time and again, that 
the tightly controlled, frequently purged 
governing class represents no more than 3 
percent of the population of the U. S. S. R. 
This again is no secret. They boast it, and 
like to refer to themselves as the shining 
spear point of a revolution which the masses 
are still too backward—alter 33 years—to 
understand. 

“To charge the Russian people, as a recent 
book does, with ‘duplicity, evasiveness, pro- 
crastination, crudeness, callousness, ruth- 
lessness, brutality’ is to transfer to all 
Russians the traits evident in a Molotov, a 
Malik or a Stalin. Such a charge also con- 
tradicts our well-founded contention that 
the Communist Party is and always was an 
instrument of oppression, a minority dic- 
tatorship. 

“There are still, in and out of the Soviet 
Union, millions of Russians who remember 
very well that the liberal revolution they 
made under Kerensky in the spring of 1917 
was stolen from them the following winter 
by Lenin's Bolsheviks. When the only free 
democratic elections ever held under their 
auspices resulted in a 2-to-1 majority against 
them in the Constituent Assembly, the Com- 
munists broke up the convention with bayo- 
nets on the first and only day it ever met. 

“With the example before us of lost oppor- 
tunities created in Germany, during and 
after the war, by a policy which refused to 
distinguish between oppressor and oppressed 
within an enemy nation, we should take the 
greatest care not to repeat the error with 
Russia. Rekindling the hope of true free- 
dom in the ordinary Russian is a weapon 
worth a hundred atomic bombs. It may be 
cur best hope of survival for ourselves.” 

May I just repeat what the editorial said: 
“We prefer to stick to what was really a 
racist doctrine.” Isay that we did not do it. 
That was the doctrine of the Kremlin. I 
repeat from the editorial just this one more 
sentence: “With the examples before us of 
lost opportunities created in Germany during 
and after the war by a policy, which refused 
to distinguish between oppressor and op- 
pressed within an enemy nation. We should 
take the greatest care not to repeat the error 
with Russia.” That is exactly what I said 
in my speech before this body on January 29 
and again on February 5, but I go further 
than that. I say that we still have not only 
the opportunity but he duty to correct these 
wrongs as far as the German people are con- 
cerned, and we have little time to lose. It 
is better for us to admit frankly that we were 
the victims of a world-wide Communist con- 
spiracy aimed as much against us as against 
the German people than to give credence to 
the Communist lie, through continued 
silence that these terrible things were ac- 
tually American policy, which everyone in 
this Senate knows was not the case, 

I am sure the Members of this Senate will 
be surprised at all of these disclosures, but 
I tell you now there is much more to come 
out; and that is why I ask for early con- 
sideration of Senate Resolution 72. We 
must get all the facts. All of you, who 
were on the floor on February 5, will re- 
call that I proved beyond a doubt that 
the Harry Dexter White and the Alger Hiss 
crowd blackjacked every neutral country to 
strip every German civilian of their assets 
in those neutral countries, assets which they 
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smuggled out of Germany in order to keep 
Hitler from using them in a war against 
us. All this blackjacking was done on the 
theory that we did not want the Nazis to 
gain from their loot. Now let’s take a look 
and see what these countries have done since 
1949 or more particularly 1950 regarding 
these matters, which were forced down their 
throats under threat of reprisals from the 
Harry Dexter White crew and the Alger Hiss 
crew. Most of them stopped liquidating 
German private property as soon as the Un- 
American Activities Committee started un- 
covering the facts about Communists in high 
positions in our own Government, and as 
soon as Alger Hiss was convicted they all 
took courage. Now let's see what they have 
done since Hiss’ conviction in January 1950. 
It seems they all got a lot of courage. 
Remember, Harry Dexter White was dead. 
Lawrence Duggan was dead. Harry Dexter 
White, it was said, died from a dose of digi- 
talis. Duggan’s body was found on the 
ground after a 16-story jump or push from 
his office window in New York. Let’s see 
what these countries now did after the Un- 
American Activities Committee and the 
courts got through with these traitors and 
fellow travelers. Let’s see what they did 
with reference to the private property of 
German citizens in their countries. Most 
of the countries refused to liquidate Ger- 
man private properties and did not liqui- 
date them. The Swiss controlled the prop- 
erties as they were forced to do by Harry 
Dexter White’s crew, but they made the 
liquidation of such properties subject to an 
agreement of indemnity by the United 
States. Many of the smaller nations have 
already decided to return such private prop- 
erty to the rightful owners. Columbia, Uru- 
guay, Nicaragua, and San Salvador have al- 
ready decided to return these private prop- 
erties. The country of Uruguay gave an 
excellent example of justice that we might 
all consider. On the ist day of April 1950, 
3 months after the Hiss conviction, a de- 
cree was issued by the Secretary for Inte- 
rior Affairs of Uruguay to return all of the 
remaining properties, which they had vested, 
to their private German owners, and the 
decree stated that when they originally vest- 
ed these German private properties it was 
the intention of the Government of Uru- 
guay to return these private properties to 
the German people as soon as commercial 
relations between the two countries were re- 
established; and these properties have now 
all been returned. 

In February of 1950, just about a month 
after the conviction of Hiss was confirmed, 
the Nicaraguan Government released all pri- 
vate property of Germans. Brazil has not 
gone quite so far as yet, but they have re- 
turned the property of German citizens now 
living in Brazil and the Brazilian Govern- 
ment has announced that the return of the 
liquidated German properties will be con- 
sidered in the peace treaty with the new 
German Government, Now what has Mex- 
ico done? Coffee plantations owned by Ger- 
mans have been returned. Now remember, 
all of these things happened after Hiss was 
convicted. They all got courage to do what 
was right and just because they no longer 
feared the Hiss-White crowd and they knew 
that the Congress of the United States was 
going to reverse and throw out all these un- 
American policies based on mass guilt and 
mass punishment. On November 10, 1950, 
president Peron of Argentina issued a presi- 
dential order establishing a special commis- 
sion, which should report in 3-months time 
with reference to the disposition of German 
private property in Argentina and particu- 
larly with those industries and businesses, 
which had heretofore been made a part of 
the state-controlled industry group, called 
Dinie. They will be reporting soon. Just 
this week the Egyptian Government an- 
nounced that it had decided to return all 
private property of German citizens located 
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in Egypt, which the Egyptian Government 
took over during the war. I have not had 
time to check the matter of how other coun- 
tries are approaching these problems, and 
I don't believe that there is a Senator on the 
floor, who knew that the above-named coun- 
tries had taken the steps that they did. One 
would think that our State Department 
would advise Congress on such matters. Cer- 
tainly, the Office of Alien Property knows 
what's going on in all these other countries 
in relation to enemy property and we have 
not heard one word from them. 

Now let's see what has happened in 
Switzerland. John Carter Vincent, 1 of 
the 81 State Department employees whom 
our colleague, the Honorable JoserH Mc- 
CARTHY asked this Senate to investigate be- 
cause he belonged to the Alger Hiss crowd, 
who sold Korea down the river, was United 
States Minister to Switzerland just up until 
about 1 month ago. This is the same John 
Carter Vincent, who was the State Depart- 
ment Director of Far Eastern Affairs at the 
time the State Department was pursuing a 
policy requiring Chiang Kai-shek to collabo- 
rate with the Communists. He was among 
the most vocal of those, who regarded the 
Chinese Reds as agrarian reformers. He 
was one of the State Department officials, 
who publicly praised the Division of Korea 
after World War II as “an auspicious test for 
Soviet-American cooperation in the Far 
East.” 

John Carter Vincent was Minister to 
Switzerland up until about 1 month ago. 
Suddenly he was moved to a lesser position 
as Chief of the United States Mission to 
Tangier, and within the last 3 weeks the 
Swiss Government determined to do justice 
with reference to the private properties of 
German citizens in that country. Remem- 
ber in 1946 under the direction of Foreign 
Funds Control under Harry Dexter White's 
personal control and with the cooperation 
of Alger Hiss in the State Department our 
Government, acting for the 17 allied coun- 
tries, forced the Swiss Government to enter 
into an agreement to liquidate all private 
property located in Switzerland, which was 
owned by German citizens. The agreement 
was signed, but the Swiss refused to go ahead 
with it except on a basis of an identification, 
which the State Department and Alger Hiss 
could not give them. Now 3 weeks ago, new 
discussions with reference to these proper- 
ties, were begun by the Swiss Government 
with the Allied Powers, and only this week 
it was announced from Bern, Switzerland, 
that the private property of 16,000 German 
citizens, which they had in Switzerland, 
would be returned in full by the Swiss and 
that the Swiss Government would be freed 
from the restrictions forced upon them in 
1946 by Alger Hiss and Harry Dexter White 
through the infamous liquidation and con- 
fiscation agreement. In addition to this the 
Swiss Government stated that every German 
citizen who owned real estate in Switzerland 
would be paid for that real estate up to 10,000 
Swiss francs, the equivalent of $2,300, the 
balance to be paid later. The rate of ex- 
change would be 100 Swiss francs for 95.88 
West German marks. The Swiss Govern- 
ment insisted that the loss of these moneys 
to the people of little means in Germany 
“would have been inhuman.” There were 
approximately 20,000 accounts of German 
citizens in Switzerland and mostly the ac- 
counts of little people, who tried to get their 
moneys out of Germany so that Hitler could 
not use it in a war against us, just as I had 
said in my previous speech. It is high time 
that the United States of America, which 
should provide moral leadership for the 
world straighten out the mess in our Office 
of Alien Property and Foreign Funds Con- 
trol, and to once and for all wipe out this 
stain of injustice smeared on the good name 
of the United States by traitors and fellow 
travelers, 
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I do not know whether you are familiar 
with the fact that on February 16, the same 
day that the Attorney General of the United 
States planned to sell the German Embassy 
Building in Washington as enemy property 
that in Bonn, Germany, the capital of 
democratic Western Germany the West Ger- 
man Cabinet met and decided unanimously 
to acknowledge responsibility for the pre- 
war debts of the Reich, and it is estimated 
that at current rate of exchange this will 
amount to better than $5,600,000,000 and of 
course the principal creditor is the United 
States of America. 

What I have said above with reference to 
the action of the German Cabinet was car- 
ried by the Associated Press and other press 
services 2 weeks ago. 

While I was in Germany I heard that it 
was the intention of the German people and 
of their West German government to make 
good the wrongs perpetrated by the Nazis on 
American soldiers and civilians in violation 
of the rules of war. I remember that one 
newspaper in Germany, I believe it was in 
Mannheim, wrote that the damages provided 
under the War Claims Act, passed by this 
Congress, are truly obligations of all the 
German people. Yes; it was the Mann- 
heimer Morgen issue of Friday, January 5, 
1951: 


t “DEUTSCHE SOLLEN WIEDER ERBEN 


(“DIE FREIGABE DEUTSCHEN EIGENTUMS IN DEN 
USA/LOCKERUNG FUR VERFOLGTE UND FUR 
ERBSCHAFTEN? 


“Die komplizierte Frage des im Ausland 
beschlagnahmten deutschen Eigentums ist 
nach dem zweiten Weltkrieg noch viel 
schwerer zu lösen als vor dreissig Jahren. 
Einer giitlichen und für Deutschland eini- 
germassen giinstigen Regelung stehen sehr 
viel gréssere Hindernisse entgegen als etwas 
nach dem Versailler Vertrag. Damals schlos- 
sen wenigstens die Vereinigten Staaten mit 
Deutschland das Abkammen vom 10. August 
1922, als dessen Folge später 80 Prozent des 
seit 1917 beschlagnahmten deutschen Privat- 
eigentums zur tickerstattet wurden. Im Ge- 
gensatz dazu hat sich diesmal der Kontroll- 
rat nach dem Potsdamer Abkommen be- 
müht, auch diejenigen deutschen Auslands- 
werte zu erfassen, die noch nicht von den 
kriegiihrenden. Mächten beschlagnahmt 
worden waren, Gerade under dem Druck der 
USA musste dabei die Schweiz im Jahre 1946 
jenes Washingtoner Abkommen über die Li- 
quidierung des deutschen Vermögens in ih- 
rem Hoheitsgebiet abschliessen, das von ein- 
sichtigen Kritikern als Verletzung der 
schweizerischen Souveränität, ihrer Neutra- 
lität und ihrer rechsstaatlichen Tradition 
gekennzeichnet wurde. Auch Schweden 
und Portugal hatten ähnliche Abkommen 
mit den Besatzungsmächten zu schliessen. 

Dennoch blieben in den USA jene Kräfte 
rege, die eine Beschlagnahme des Feindver- 
mögens ablehnten, weil das Privateigentum 
auch im Kriege unangetastet bleiben miisse. 
Bereits im Jahre 1943 wandten sie sich ge- 
gen eine solche verfassungswidrige Mass- 
nahme und erkannten lediglich fiir die 
Dauer des Krieges eine staatliche Erfassung 
und Kontrolle von feindlichem Eigentum an. 
Aus einem ähnlichen Geist heraus hatte in 
den Jahren von 1923 bis 1930 die zweikép- 
fige “gemischte Kommission”, bestehend aus 
dem Amerikaner Chandler P. Anderson und 
dem Hamburger Wilhelm Kiesselbach, dem 
nachmaligen hochangesehenen Präsidenten 
den Zentraljustizamtes fiir die britische 
Zone, eine einmalige und vorbildliche Lei- 
stung vollbracht. Zwar sollte nach dem Ab- 
kommen von 1922 das beschlagnahmte deut- 
sche Eigentum zunächst dazu dienen, sol- 
che privaten Schadensersatzansprüche von 
Amerikanern zu befriedigen, die durch den 
Krieg entstanden waren. Die beiden Män- 
ner haben aber daraufhin gemeinsam jeden 
einzelnen Anspruch untersucht und ent- 
schieden. Hinsichtlich der Schäden, die der 
in den USA besonders verhasste uneinge- 
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schränkte U-Boot-Krieg verusacht hatte, 
wurde ein Vergleich geschlossen. Ueber das 
nach allen Seiten vorteilhafte materielle Er- 
gebnis hinaus hat diese Arbeit einen grossen 
moralischen Gewinn für die beteiligten 
Länder bedeutet. Ein Restvermégen im 
Wert von mehreren Millionen Dollar, das aus 
beschlagnahmten deutschen Werten des er- 
sten Weltkrieges stammt, wird ailerdings 
heute noch vom Verwalter für Feindverm6- 
gen zuriickgehalten. 

“Heute ist in den USA alles Vermögen be- 
schlagnahmt, das deutschen Staatsbiirgern 
vor dem 1, Januar 1947 gehört hat oder yon 
ihnen bis zu diesem Zeitpunkt erworben 
wurde, Ausnahmen gelten nur fir Ver- 
folgte, wobei jedoch sehr strenge Massstäbe 
angelegt werden. Widerstand gegen die 
Rückgabe dieser ungeheuren Werte wird vor 
allem von den verschiedenen Interessenten 
geleiscet. Hinzukommen allerlei stim- 
mungsmässige Gründe und die noch im Juli 
1948 erlassene gesetzliche Vorschrift, dass 
auch nach diesem Kriege das frühere Feind- 
vermögen dazu herhalten müsse, um die 
Schadenersatzansprüche amerikanischer 
Bürger zu befriedigen. Dazu gehören dies- 
mal z. B. auch die Forderungen von ameri- 
kanischen Soldaten, die während der Kriegs- 
gefangeschaft in Deutschland völkerrechts- 
widrig behandeit wurden. Private Ver- 
mögenswerte sollen also für Schäden haften, 
fiir die eigentlich der deutsche Staat einzu- 
treten hätte. 

“Eine gewisse Aufiockerung zugunsten 
deutscher Eigentümer ist vorest höchstens 
durch eine Erweiterung der Ausnahmen für 
die Verfolgten zu erwarten, sowie in dem 
Sonderfall der deutschen Erben. In etwa 
10,000 Fallen haben nämlich amerikanische 
Birger, die vor dem 1. Januar 1947 verstor- 
ben sind, Testamente zugunsten von deut- 
schen Erben hinterlassen. Der Wert dieser 
Erbschaften beträgt etwa 70 Millionen Dol- 
lar, Sie sind gleichfalls beschlagnahmt wor- 
den, weil die Erben Deutsche waren, obwohl 
streng genommen diese Werte immer ameri- 
kanisches und niemals deutsches Vermögen 
gewesen sind. Heute wird die Freigabe die- 
ser Erbschaften verlangt mit der Bergün- 
dung, dass damit die amerikanischen Bür- 
ger ihren in Not geratenen deutschen Ver- 
wandten hatten helfen wollen, und dass sie 
nun stattdessen durch die Beschlagnahme 
diskriminiert würden, 

“Ohne eine Aenderung der bestehenden 
Gesetze wird allerdings nicht einmal die 
Freigabe dieser Erbschaften möglich sein, 
Der letzte Kongress hat zwar im Sommer 
schon einmal eine derartige Vorlage ein- 
stimmig angenommen, im Repräsentanten- 
haus scheiterte der gleiche Versuch aber. 
Da inzwischen Neuwahlen stattgefunden 
haben, muss der 82 Kongress, der am 
3. Januar zum ersten Male zusammengetre- 
ten ist, erneut beraten und abstimmen. An- 
gestchts der verschiedenartigen Einflüsse, 
die in den USA auf die Parlamentarier aus- 
geübt werden, ist das ein Nachteil. Zudem 
überschatten die weltpolitischen Fragen 
diese bis jetzt mehr innenpolitische Aus- 
einandersetzung in den USA. Die veränderte 
politische Lage Deutschlands gegenüber dem 
Zustand von 1945 und die Ueberwindung 
des Morgenthau-Denkens in der Besatzungs- 
politik müssten aber eigentlich mit der Zeit 
auch ihre Rückwirkungen auf die Haltung 
des amerikanischen Mutterlandes und sei- 
ner Abgeordneten haben, ebenso wie auch 
Italien bereits im Jahre 1947 aus der Son- 
dergesetzgebung gegen die früheren Gegner 
der USA herausgenommen worden 5 se 


I should like to read the entire article in 
German, and I can assure my colleagues 
that it is written in the language of Schiller 
and Goethe and not in the language of Hitler, 
who was not even a German. It is written 
in the spirit of Schiller and Goethe, whose 
masterful writings referred constantly to the 
dignity of man ‘and condemned man’s en- 
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slavement through dictatorship by whatever 
name. Some of my distinguished colleagues 
will probably not understand it, so therefore, 
I believe it best to ask unanimous consent 
that this article be made a part of the 
Recorp, and for the benefit of my colleagues, 
who cannot understand nor read German I 
am going to ask the Library of Congress to 
make a translation of the same, for I am 
sure you all want to read this article. I 
cannot permit this opportunity to pass with- 
out paying tribute to the newspapermen in 
Western Germany who under almost intoler- 
able conditions, brought about by Red fellow 
travelers in our own Government, are still ` 
carrying on courageously to give the West 
German people the will to resist Communist 
aggression, but I say to you, the Congress of 
the United States must now stand behind 
those newspapers and the new West German 
Republic, 

Returning just once more to the an- 
nouncement of the West German Cabinet 
acknowledging responsibility for debts of 
$5,600,000,000 I want to say that I do not 
know whether the Cabinet of the democratic 
Western Germany included these war claims, 
but I believe that they did, and I intend to 
make inquiry of the State Department to find 
out whether this is true. If this is the case 
then it is time for the Senate of the United 
States not only to immediately pass the leg- 
islation to return the gifts, and bequests 
that their American relatives left them, but 
it is time to go into the entire matter of 
private enemy property seized by the Office 
of Alien Property. Think of it, the West 
German Government acknowledges this debt 
and wants to pay it; they want to pay it 
entirely. A good part of this debt was 
created by Hitler, they even want to pay the 
debt of the now extinct Prussian state gov- 
ernment, and I am quite confident that they 
included the war claims referred to above. 
The reason I say this is because the young 
men in Western Germany will be comrades 
in arms against the threat of further Com- 
munist aggression and surely those German 
soldiers will want their Government to make 
good as far as is humanly possible the ter- 
rible things that happened to our American 
soldiers at the hands of the Nazis, for which 
we tried to provide under the War Claims 
Act, but did so in the way Harry Dexter 
White and the Office of Alien Property 
wanted us to do, namely by confiscating all 
these properties. 

I am receiving many letters, and I have 
heard from other Senators that they are 
all receiving letters not only from 
American citizens of German birth, but 
from American citizens of Czech, Polish, 
Rumanian, Bulgarian, Hungarian, Esto- 
nian, Lithuanian, Latvian birth asking us 
to amend the Trading With the Enemy Act, 
that the little property, the bequests that 
they might want to leave their relatives 
behind the iron curtain after they are free 
will not be taken away from them in event 
the war spreads; and I receive many letters 
from good American citizens of German 
birth, who have mothers and fathers behind 
the iron curtain in Russian-controlled Ger- 
many, who ask the same thing. 

I submit that the right of an American 
to dispose of his property by will or by the 
laws of intestacy or by a trust created for 
the benefit of his relatives even though they 
live in enemy country, where that property 
remains in the United States during any 
war, must be held inviolate unless we are 
to brand any such citizen as a traitor simply 
because he wanted to carry out his moral 
obligation after the war was over to the 
unfortunate members of his family, who 
were enslaved. 

I submit we have gone halfway to com- 
munism by stripping American citizens of 
their right to dispose of their property when 
we know that such disposition cannot aid 
the enemy and is only made out of humani- 
tarian reasons of kinship. We must cor- 
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rect the wrong that has been done, and we 
must protect all of our other foreign-born 
citizens from the same wrong in any future 
conflict. It is for that reason that I have 
introduced 8. 873 to amend the Trading With 
the Enemy Act now being considered by the 
Senate Judiciary Committee which, when 
passed, will return such properties hereto- 
fore vested and will prohibit the confisca- 
tion of such properties of Americans in any 
present or future conflict, and thus will pro- 
tect the property of our citizens of Polish, 
Czech, Hungarian, Bulgarian, Rumanian, 
Estonian, Lithuanian, Latvian, and German 
birth from such un-American confiscation. 

This also affects our citizens of German 
birth in event the war spreads to Europe. 
Many of them have relatives living in the 
Russian-occupied zone of Germany. Surely 
if there is a war, they will be enemies. They 
don’t want their American properties, that 
they might wish to leave to their relatives 
now enslaved in Eastern Germany, confis- 
cated by the United States as has been done 
in World War II, neither do they want these 
properties to fall into the hands of the Com- 
munist government, They want their prop- 
erties, which they might wish to leave to 
their relatives in Eastern Germany held in 
trust until their relatives are free from 
Communist enslavement. 

Now, I just want to say a few words about 
the insidious propaganda carried on by the 
Kremlin and the Kremlin agents, which pre- 
pare the ground work for the alien doctrine 
of mass guilt and mass punishment. During 
World War II the propaganda agency, known 
as the Office of War Information, was the one 
agency of Government that through the 
press, and through the radio, through lectures 
and spreakers spread hate throughout the 
country and laid the ground work for the 
Kremlin policy of a hard peace. They laid 
the ground work for unconditional surrender, 
and that agency had plenty of Communists 
in high positions. They laid the ground work 
for Yalta, with Alger Hiss as American ad- 
viser, It was at Yalta where not only the 
decisions were made, which turned Man- 
churia over to the Communists and made it 
possibie for the Chinese Reds to take over all 
of China and to now fight our American 
soldiers in Korea, where we have already suf- 
fered approximately 60,000 casualties, but 
where also the sell-out of Europe was engi- 
neered, by the Communist advisers to our 
sick and ailing President; that’s where it was 
agreed to implement these decisions by the 
Potsdam agreement. Remember, all these 
things happened before we recognized we had 
traitors in high positions in our Govern- 
ment, They were actually making the poli- 
cies. 


When the history of this period is written 
I am convinced that it will be positively es- 
tablished that the Office of War Information 
was the funnel through which the Kremlin 
spread the propaganda of hate and revenge, 
and it will be established without a doubt 
that the decisions of Yalta and Potsdam 
had never entered the minds of the leaders of 
our Government until the Office of War In- 
formation, through its instruments of propa- 
ganda, carried out by Communists and fel- 
low travelers, had prepared the way for such 
decisions, and in this diabolical plan they 
used the great free press of America and 
every radio station and every publisher of 
every book and magazine unknowingly and 
unwittingly to carry out the Kremlin plan 
for final world aggression. Now I tell you 
that the Communist plan is to again have us 
make the same mistakes we made during 
World War II.and immediately thereafter. 
During the war we heard the propaganda of 
Pan-Germanism. Now we hear the propa- 
ganda of Pan-Slavism. Books and pamphlets 
are already being published. Just as the 
Saturday Evening Post article said, which I 
have heretofore put in the Record. This 
pamphlet charges the entire Russian people 
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with duplicity, evasiveness, procrastination, 
crudeness, callousness, ruthlessness, brutal- 
ity. This is a falsehood, and everyone knows 
it. Those adjectives can only apply to their 
enslavers in the Kremlin and not to the en- 
tire Russian people or to the Slavic people 
under their control, or to the people in East 
Germany under their control. 

During the war and immediately there- 
after we heard the propaganda that there 
was religious freedom ia Soviet Russia and 
that anti-Semitism was prohibited by law. 
A lot of our people are still fooled by that, 
but I tell you now that the masters in the 
Eremlin are both anti-Christian and anti- 
Semitic. As far as the first part is concerned 
we all know of the terrible things that have 
happened to the ministers of all Christian 
denominations behind the iron curtain at 
tue hands of the Communists; and right 
here in our own United States we have 
Jewish organizations, whose entire work 
exists of rescuing endangered Jews from Rus- 
sia and the Russian satellite countries. I 
would like to put into the Recorp a United 
Press story, which appeared in the press 
throughout the country 2 weeks ago over 
the heading “Jewish underground saves 1,000 
from Reds.” It reads as follows: 


“JEWISH UNDERGROTND Saves 1,000 From 
REDS 


“ATLANTIC Crry, N. J.—The Jewish Labor 
Committee said Saturday that its revived 
underground has rescued 1,000 ‘endangered’ 
Jews from Russian satellite countries and 
taker, them to Israel. 

Their escape was made under the noses 
of Soviet-dominated secret police.’ Execu- 
tive Secretary Jacob Pat told a conference 
of the committee, which represents 500,000 
members.” 

Why did these people of the Jewish faith 
bave to escape from the Soviet secret police? 
Simply because they did not become anti- 
god Communists. They did not become 
apostates to the faith of their fathers and 
their own faith; and just last week there was 
another story from Vienna, Austria, that 
some of these Jewish people are being pushed 
over the borders from Hungary into Austria, 
but before they are pushed over every piece 
of food that they have with them is taken 
away from them. As a result of the false 
propaganda that there is no anti-Semitism 
in Soviet Russia, unthinking people conclude 
falsely that Jewish people are Communists 
and that international communism is run 
by Jews. Let’s face the facts, the interna- 
tional Kremlin controlled Communist, 
whether he has a Christian name or whether 
he has a Jewish name, is an apostate from 
the faith of his fathers, be that the Christian 
faith, the Jewish faith, or any other faith, 
that teaches the fatherhood of God of all 
men and insists on the practice of the 
brotherhood of men. Can there be any doubt 
about this? On March 8, 1951, the press 
services carried the story from Stockholm 
under the herding Russians list religion as 
& foreign word. I would like to put into the 
Recorp this dispatch that appeared in the 
Chicago Tribune from Stockholm, which 
reads as follows: 

“Russians List RELIGION aS A FOREIGN WORD 

“STOCKHOLM, March 3.—The Soviet State 
Printing & Publishing Co, has recently issued 
in Moscow a list of ‘words foreign to the 
Russian language.’ Two definitions from the 
list reproduced here are: 

Religion: A fanciful, unscientific belief 
in gods, angels, souls, etc. Christianity 
started when the slave system of antiquity 
broke down. Religion was supported and 
encouraged by the interests of reactionaries.’ 

Bible: A collection of imaginary legends 
without any scientific basis. Full of dark 
insinuations, historical mistakes, and false- 
hoods. Used as an instrument of power by 
the church to hold down ignorant people.“ 
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Every Communist rejects God and there- 
fore denies that man has any unalienable 
rights given man by his Creator, and the 
plan is to make their godless state supreme 
in the world denying to all men their un- 
alienable rights regardless of their race, their 
creed, or their color, We must reverse every 
one of our policies, which were based on hate 
and revenge, and we must see to it now 
that we do not hate people behind the iron 
curtain. We must completely distinguish 
between governments over which the people 
have nothing to say and the good people 
themselves, who are enslaved by such goy- 
ernments. 

Let me once more repeat the Kremlin 
master plan for aggression. It requires in 
all instances the skillful execution of care- 
fully prepared campaigns, often subtle and 
often indirect; many times using causes, 
which in themselves are good, for evil ends, 
carried out over long periods of time without 
apparent connection; plans which have as 
their sole purpose the weakening of the will 
of the free people to resist Communist aggres- 
sion when the time is ripe. Let me repeat 
the latter part of that statement so that we 
will remember it. The Kremlin master plan 
for aggression is to do everything to weaken 
the will of the free people to resist Com- 
munist aggression when the time is ripe. 

From all indications in Western Europe 
we may soon be faced with a second Korea 
in Germany, divided as it is, just like Korea 
was divided, with strong military forces in 
Eastern Germany and with no military forces 
in Western Germany, except a few of our 
own boys. An exact parallel of the situation 
in Northern Korea, where the North Korean 
Communists were armed to the teeth and 
where the South Korean defenses were sab- 
otaged by our State Department. We must 
do everything in our power immediately to 
see to it that there is not another Korea in 
Western Europe and to do that we must 
immediately make a just and honest peace 
with the democratic West German Govern- 
ment. We cannot expect the citizens in 
Western Germany to willingly set up defense 
forces against further Communist aggression 
without such a treaty for the reason that 
every German who would join such a western 
defense force without the protection of a 
treaty of peace would be considered a parti- 
san by the Communist aggressors and since 
the Kremlin is not a party to the Geneva 
Convention everyone of those West German 
soldiers would be subject to summary execu- 
tion when captured by the Communists. Is it 
any wonder that under those circumstances 
they are reluctant to join the western de- 
fense alliance? I urge the Members of the 
Senate and especially the members of the 
Foreign Relations Committee to immediately 
insist that the executive branch of our Gov- 
ernment and our State Department take 
steps to bring about a peace treaty with Ger- 
many and that this matter be not delayed 
until there is a peace treaty with Japan. 
The danger point now is Western Europe and 
first things must come first. In the mean- 
time while that is being done we must re- 
move from our statute books all repressive 
laws. It is therefore that I urge the adop- 
tion of Resolution 72 to investigate com- 
pletely the administration of the Trading 
With the Enemy Act and that we amend the 
Trading With the Enemy Act as provided 
in S. 873 to return American properties left 
to former enemies by American citizens in 
their American estates and trusts and other- 
wise and to prevent the confiscation of sim- 
ilar properties of American citizens in any 
future conflict. 

The formation of American policy has 
heretofore been in the hands of the State 
Department. We cannot leave it there any 
longer. The time has now arrived when the 
Congress of the United States must set the 
foreign policy for the United States, speaking 
in the name of all the American people. 
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My resolution should be promptly con- 
sidered and the asked-for relief granted by 
this Congress. 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, all that 
I am pleading for is that my resolution 
may be considered by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, and considered soon. It cer- 
tainly is not fair that some of the rela- 
tives of GI’s, who are desperately in need 
of money, are unable to get hold of the 
property which the GI’s and some Amer- 
ican citizens of German birth left to 
them upon their death. 


REPLACEMENT OF GENERAL MacARTHUR 


During the delivery of Mr. LANGER’S 
speech, 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LANGER. I yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, the 
reason I am asking the Senator to yield 
at this time is that it is necessary for 
me to leave the floor in a few minutes. 
Before leave, I should like to say that 
I hope the fact that we are not dis- 
cussing today on the floor of the Senate, 
at least at this time, the great victory 
which the Communists sustained last 
night does not mean that we are not 
aware that they have won such a victory. 
The reason I am not discussing it is that 
I am going to the town which was the 
former home of the greatest American 
I know, Gen. Douglas MacArthur. I 
intend to discuss there the great Com- 
munist victory of last night. I intend to 
discuss the fact that the midnight po- 
tency of bourbon and benedictine may 
well have condemned thousands of 
American boys to death, and may well 
have condemned western civilization. 

I intend to discuss the fact that the 
only crime of Douglas MacArthur was 
that he has always been against com- 
munism and would not go along with 
the Yalta crowd for the sell-out in Asia. 
I intend to discuss the fact that his 
principal crime in the eyes of the Ache- 
son-Hiss crowd in the State Department 
is that he felt and still feels that it was 
right and proper that others than Amer- 
ican boys should have the opportunity 
to die in the fight against international 
communism. I intend to discuss these 
subjects in Milwaukee, Wis., the former 
home of Douglas MacArthur. That is 
why I am not discussing it on the floor 
of the Senate today. 

I would say further, Mr. President, 
that Democrats have a glorious oppor- 
tunity today, if they will but rise to the 
occasion. Unless the Democrats in the 
Senate and House—after all, they are in 
control—stand up and let themselves be 
counted as being against treason they 
will forever, and rightly, have labeled 
their party as the party of betrayal. 
Again I say the reason I am not dis- 
cussing the subject today on the floor of 
the Senate is because I intend to discuss 
it in detail tonight. 

Mr. LANGER. I hope the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. McCartuy] will 
have a very fine trip. I know he will 
have a large audience to address, be- 
cause wherever the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin talks, he always talks 
to a large audience; thousands of people 
cannot get into the hall to listen to him. 
I am sure that tonight when he speaks 
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in Milwaukee, the former home of Doug- 
las MacArthur, he will have the usual 
great audience. 
Mr. McCARTHY. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 
CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. FULBR*GHT. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for a quorum call be rescinded and that 
further proceedings under the call be 
suspended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HILL 
in the chair). Without objection, it is 
ordered. 


NOMINATIONS IN THE ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, as in 
executive session, from the Committee 
on Armed Services I report favorably 
sundry routine nominations in the 
armed services. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
nominations will be received and placed 
on the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. BYRD. I now ask unanimous 
consent that these routine nominations 
be considered and confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the nominations in the armed services? 
The Chair hears none; and, without ob- 
jection, the nominations are confirmed, 
en bloc. Without objection, the Presi- 
dent will be notified. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 
Mr. McFARLAND. I suggest the ab- 


sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Green Morse 
Anderson Hayden Murray 
Bennett Hendrickson Neely 
Bricker Hennings Nixon 
Bridges Hickenlooper O'Conor 
Butler, Md. Hill O'Mahoney 
Butler, Nebr. Holland Pastore 
Byrd Humphrey Robertson 
Capehart Ives Saltonstall 
Carlson Jenner Schoeppel 
Case Johnson, Colo. Smathers 
Chavez Johnston, S. C. Smith, Maine 
Clements Kefauver Smith, N. J. 
Connally Kem Smith, N. ©. 
Cordon Kerr Sparkman 
Dirksen Kilgore Stennis 
Douglas Knowland Taft 

Duff Langer Thye 
Dworshak Lehman Tobey 
Eastland Lodge Underwood 
Ecton McCarran Watkins 
Ellender McCarthy Welker 
Ferguson McFarland Wherry 
Flanders Malone Wiley 
Frear Martin Williams 
Fulbright Maybank Young 
George Millikin 

Gillette Monroney 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 


REPLACEMENT OF GENERAL MacARTHUR 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I share the 
deep regret which I know the President 
felt when he was compelled to relieve 
General MacArthur of his command. 
The general, however, left him no choice. 
The choice was not between MacArthur 
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and Dean Acheson; it was between Mac- 
Arthur and the Joint Chiefs of Staff. It 
was not between MacArthur and the 
State Department; it was between the 
general and the Defense Department. 

It was not a choice between fighting 
in Korea or pulling out of Korea; it was 
a choice between doing the job we have 
in Korea and getting it over with or per- 
mitting MacArthur to get us into an 
all-out war with Red China. 

It was a choice of this Nation going 
alone with MacArthur into the mire and 
jungle of Red China or waging a joint 
action against aggression with the aid 
and support of 51 friendly free nations. 

The job in the Far East is too impor- 
tant to the lives of our fighting men and 
the security of our Nation to be handled 
by any man who is either unwilling or 
unable to cooperate with his superiors. 

As Commander in Chief, the President 
is responsible to 150,000,000 Americans. 
They know that in order to insure victory 
our military leaders must work together 
as a team. When General MacArthur 
refused to do this, the President had to 
put somebody else in who would. 

Mr. President, certain facts stand out 
bold and clear before the American peo- 
ple and before the Government of the 
United States: 

First. We are in the midst of the most 
critical period in our history. 

Second. Our purpose is peace. 

Third. Our primary and principal 
enemy is Soviet Russia. 

Fourth. We must keep all the friends 
and allies we now have and make every 
effort to secure new ones. 

Fifth. We must continue to mobilize 
our manpower, physical resources, and 
productive capacity. 

Sixth. We must continue to work 
through the United Nations to stop 
aggression, prevent its spread if we are 
able to, and keep it as far removed from 
our own shores as is humanly possible. 

In all these things we must work at 
home and with our allies for that abiding 
peace which is the ultimate goal of all 
our aims and all our efforts. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that 
another world war is inevitable. I am 
opposed to any political, diplomatic, or 
military policy on the part of my Gov- 
ernment which assumes fatalistically 
that an all-out war with either Soviet 
Russia or Red China is inevitable; and 
I am opposed to any act on the part of 
any responsible Government official cal- 
culated to encourage or permit such an 
all-out struggle. 

We are not in Korea today to start a 
world war, or to start or engage in an 
all-out war with Red China. We and 
many other countries who are our allies 
are in Korea for a very definite and spe- 
cific purpose. We are there to stop 
aggression, to punish the aggressor, and 
to prevent the spread of the conflict into 
‘a world war. 

These are clear and positive objec- 
tives. We and our allies are holding 
our positions in Korea. We are growing 
stronger by the hour. We are inflicting 
terrible and increasing losses on the 
aggressors. 

And, Mr. President, the aggressors in 
Korea are failing. North Korea is fail- 
ing and Red China is failing, The war 
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lords of Red China have repeatedly an- 
nounced to their own people and to the 
world that their purpose is to drive the 
military forces of the United Nations out 
of all of Korea. They have promised to 
establish the Communist leaders of 
North Korea as the rulers and masters 
of all of the Korean people. 

Red China suffers a major defeat each 
day she fails in her efforts to drive us 
out of Korea. She is losing as she con- 
tinues to send tens of thousands of her 
best manpower to be destroyed by supe- 
rior fire power of the United Nations 
armed forces. Her people know that she 
needs these tens of thousands at home to 
produce meat and bread for her hungry 
millions. 

Iam convinced that Red China cannot 
send enough of her inadequately armed 
military manpower into Korea to drive 
the United Nations out. I believe this 
fact is apparent, not only to the disillu- 
sioned Red leaders of that unhappy na- 
tion, but I think the inevitable day is 
nearer when an aroused Chinese people 
will know it and call their own leaders 
to task for this reckless, brutal, and 
tragic folly. 

However, Mr. President, we must not 
lose sight of our basic aim. We are 
fighting for peace. Our best hope to 
achieve it is to hold the aggressor at 
bay and punish him until he is willing to 
accept responsible terms of an honorable 


peace. 

We do not have to go into China to 
achieve this purpose. We are achieving 
it in Korea. If circumstances beyond 
our control were to force us into a gen- 
eral war with China, it would be a great 
misfortune. If we permit anybody to 
push us into such a general war, it would 
be a terrible tragedy. It would be.to 
invite a hopeless, useless struggle. 

Mr. President, I repeat what I have 
said before—that much of what General 
MacArthur was doing and saying would 
have gotten us deeper into war instead 
of successfully ending the one in which 
we are already engaged. 

Mr. President, we are fighting in Korea 
as one of the United Nations under a 
mandate of 52 countries for the achieve- 
ment of a common purpose. If we had 
permitted General MacArthur to carry 
the war to the mainland of China, we 
would have to go alone, without our 
allies, and into a struggle that would 
be our sole responsibility. England, 
France, Canada, and Australia have al- 
ready said they will not be a party to 
such an undertaking; neither will the 
others. 

Mr. President, as we realize what Mac- 
Arthur was trying to do, we are appalled. 
I cannot imagine any situation more 
tragic for our country, I cannot imagine 
anything that would better serve the 
objectives of our primary enemy, Soviet 
Russia. To have permitted it would 
have been nothing short of madness. 

Mr. President, we are building military 
forces and military power to prevent war 
with Soviet Russia and to achieve a re- 
sponsible peace. Deliberately to commit 
that military power to a land war with 
China would be to lose it in one war and 
render ourselves incapable either of pre- 
venting or winning a war with Russia 
if it should be forced upon us. 
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Winston Churchill voiced the opinion 
of many of the ablest leaders of the free 
world when he said that “Russia has 
been prevented from starting world war 
three because of her fear of American 
air power and the American stockpile of 
atomic bombs.” 

An all-out war with Red China, Mr. 
President, would force the diversion of 
much of that air power and the use of 
who knows how great a percentage of 
that stockpile of atomic bombs. 

Ah, but Members of the Senate say 
that we could use Chiang Kai-shek and 
his Nationalist Army now on Formosa. 
Chiang Kai-shek and his Nationalist 
Army could not whip the Red forces at 
the beginning of their civil strife. Our 
Government gave him in grants and 
loans billions of dollars in money, mate- 
rial, and military supplies, and still he 
could not stay on the mainland. And I 
give you this cold fact, Mr. President, 
that much of Red China’s munitions of 
war used against us in Korea was the 
equipment and supplies abandoned by 
Chiang Kai-shek's Nationalist Army 
when it was being driven off the main- 
land. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that 
Chiang Kai-shek and his Nationalist 
Army could stay on Formosa without the 
protection of the American fleet, much 
less invade the mainland of China. The 
only conceivable way for Chiang Kai- 
shek and his Nationalist Army to in- 
vade the mainland would be under the 
protection of the United States Navy on 
the sea, the United States Air Force in 
the air, and led by the United States 
Army on the ground—to open a way for 
him. 


Ah, Mr. President, that might serve 
the purpose of Chiang Kai-shek—and I 
have nothing either for or against him 
in this argument—but where is the 
American father or mother or wife or 
son or daughter who wants the men in 
our Armed Forces carrying out such a 
military mission? 

Mr. President, Oklahoma’s own Forty- 
fifth Division soon will be in the occupa- 
tion forces of Japan. I have been as- 
sured by the Secretary of the Army that 
they are going there for the specific pur- 
pose of occupational duties in Japan. I 
know that the military situation may 
change and their use may be necessary 
for other purposes but, Mr. President, I 
was bitterly opposed to General Mac- 
Arthur, as theater commander, taking 
any action or making any unauthorized 
commitment which might cause that 
magnificent group of Oklahomans to 
become the shock troops to open up a 
way for the armies of Chiang Kai-shek 
to reinvade the Chinese mainland. 

I remind the distinguished Senators 
from California that California’s Forti- 
eth Division is already in Japan for the 
same purpose as Oklahoma’s Forty-fifth 
Division. And it is beyond my compre- 
hension that they could contemplate 
with favor the possibility of men from 
California thus being sacrificed in what 
could only be a futile and useless effort. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The Senator from 
Oklahoma is not making the argument 
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on the floor, is he, that the National 
Guard divisions from Oklahoma and 
California should be in a sanctuary in 
Japan while other Americans from the 
other 46 States are meeting the whole 
might of Chinese communism on the 
Peninsula of Korea? 

Mr. KERR. No. The sons of Okla- 
homa and California are in the Armed 
Forces of America. I do not ask any 
sanctuary for Oklahoma’s fighting men 
wherever they may be; neither would I 
permit, if I could, their being uselessly 
thrown into an incinerator which would 
result in destroying them and helping no 
one. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. - 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I challenge the 
Senator from Oklahoma to show us any 
place where General MacArthur has ad- 
vocated American troops being used on 
the mainland of China. The general 
has suggested that there are more than 
500,000 non-Communist troops on the 
island of Formosa, men representing the 
Republic of China, who could be used for 
commando raids on the long Chinese 
coastline and begin to build up some 
counterpressure so that the Chinese 
Communists could not devote all their 
efforts to destroying the United Nations 
forces in Korea. I challenge the Senator 
from Oklahoma to show that at this 
time or at any other time General Mac- 
Arthur has advocated the landing of a 
major force of American ground troops 
on the continent of China. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator is perfectly 
aware of the fact that General Mac- 
Arthur has said that he and the forces 
which he now has and those which he 
said must be added to them could en- 
gage in an all-out struggle against China 
in Asia and settle the war there against 
communism. The Senator from Cali- 
fornia is perfectly aware of the fact 
that the only way Chiang’s men can be 
taken to the mainland is for someone 
other than Chiang’s men to get them 
there, because they could not stay there 
when they were already there. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I repeat, Mr. President, 
that we did not go to Korea to fight Red 
China, I realize the possibility that Red 
China can continue to send her armies 
into Korea, but when she does, Mr. Presi- 
dent, she must send them against the 
armed forces of the United Nations. She 
is waging war on 52 nations, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and she is waging a war she cannot 
win. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HILL 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Oklahoma yield to the Senator from 
California? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Does not the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma recognize the fact 
that at the present time the United 
States of America is supplying more than 
90 percent of the troops in the so-called 
collective security action in Korea, that 
it is suffering more than 90 percent of 
the casualties, and that when a proper 
investigation is made it will probably be 
shown that for the past 2 years the Gen- 
eral of the Army, Douglas MacArthur, 
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has pleaded with the Department of De- 
fense to send additional American troops 
to Japan so that the situation in the Far 
East may not develop further along the 
same line, but his plea has been con- 
tinually rejected. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I should 
like to answer one question at a time. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Very well. 

Mr. KERR. I am aware of the large 
percentage of troops which we have 
furnished in Korea. I am aware of the 
great casualties that have been suffered. 
In a few moments I shall devote my re- 
marks to the monumental blunder com- 
mitted by MacArthur which brought 
about a great many of the casualties. 
However, I remind the Senator from Cal- 
ifornia that if we were to invade the 
mainland of China, we would go alone. 
In other words, we would have to furnish 
100 percent of the men, air power, and 
all other armed forces. Even if we are 
suffering, as the Senator says, 90 per- 
cent of the casualties in Korea, it is still 
a limited engagement, and we are in a 
far better position in Korea to meet the 
added force of Red China, with the 
allied powers who are with us there, than 
we would be in if we had to continue 
with what we are doing in Korea and at 
the same time commit the monumental 
folly which MacArthur has said is nec- 
essary, of sending an independent, ad- 
ditional armed force from this country 
to the mainland of China. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. KERR. I yield for a question. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I think this debate 
is very important, and in it the American 
people have a great interest. I do not 
like to interrupt the Senator, but I think 
that perhaps sometimes we can 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I have 
yielded to the Senator for a question. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I should like to 
ask the Senator whether he does not 
know that General MacArthur has con- 
sistently pleaded with the United Na- 
tions that they send additional troops 
to help support the collective security 
action; that he has continually pleaded 
with the United States to send addi- 
tional troops if our allies would not bear 
their fair share of the burden; and that 
it was only after the United States an- 
nounced we could not send any addi- 
tional troops, and after our so-called 
allies in the so-called collective security 
action indicated that they were not going 
to send any more troops, that he finally 
looked around to see where there might 
be help available in the struggle in which 
we are now engaged, and he saw that 
there were 600,000 troops on the island 
of Formosa, troops of the Republic of 
China, which was one of the first na- 
tions to offer help in the collective 
security action? Does the Senator from 
Oklahoma believe under those circum- 
stances General MacArthur should have 
turned his back on the possibility of 
getting some reinforcements? 

Mr. KERR. The Senator from Okla- 
homa has stated his views very clearly 
on what he thought of the ability to help 
of Chiang Kai-shek and the Nationalist 
armies. I repeat that Chiang Kai-shek 
and his Nationalists were on the main- 
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land of China and abandoned their 
armaments by the ton and millions of 
dollars’ worth. The Red Chinese forces 
are now using those armaments against 
us in North Korea. I say to the Senator 
from California that General MacArthur 
had the opportunity of getting from 
125,000 to 250,000 additional fighting men 
in South Korea, who were already there. 
Senators on the other side of the aisle a 
little while ago complained because our 
Government had permitted the disband- 
ing of 125,000 South Korean reservists. 
I read in today’s Washington Post: 

The third series (of communications be- 
tween the Commander in Chief and Mac- 
Arthur) concerned a proposal by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff early this year for the rearma- 
ment of South Korean military forces. Mac- 
Arthur's reply, as the document showed, was 
that such arms and munitions as were availa- 
ble should go to the Japanese police force. 


Mr.KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. KERR. I yield for a question. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Does the Senator 
know that the administration, in order 
to substantiate a very weak case, has 
released a few documents which were 
heretofore classified as top secret, in 
order to support its doctrine in the action 
which they have taken against Mac- 
Arthur—— 

Mr. KERR. The Senator from Okla- 
homa did not yield 

Mr. KNOWLAND. When the fact of 
the matter is that—— 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I did not 
yield for a statement by the Senator 
from California as to what the facts 
of the matter were. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I ask the Senator 
whether it is not a fact. 

Mr. KERR. If the Senator desires to 
ask a question, let him ask it, and I shall 
try to answer it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Does not the Sen- 
ator know that the quantity of arms 
which were offered to General MacAr- 
thur were furnished with an alternative? 
He had a certain limited amount of small 
arms. He had stripped the Japanese 
part of his occupation force. He had 
the choice of either trying to equip a 
Japanese police force of approximately 
75,000 men, which within a short time 
may be much larger, or of equipping 
with small arms, only, the South Kore- 
ans. With the limited facilities avail- 
able to him he was forced to make the 
choice between the two decisions. I 
wonder if the Senator does not think 
that under those circumstances, since 
Japan had been stripped bare, he made 
the only decision that a responsible com- 
mander could make? He was not told 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff: “We are 
willing to send you all the arms you need 
to equip both the unequipped South 
Koreans and the Japanese police force.” 

Mr. KERR. The Senator from Okla- 
homa yielded for a question, not a 
speech. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I ask that question 
of the Senator. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator from Okla- 
homa is perfectly aware of the fact that 
in MacArthur’s opinion he is the only 
man capable of making a decision, and 
that the only feasible or plausible pro- 
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gram was the one which he approved. 
I read from his answer, in which he said 
that the equipment should be used in 
Japan. He said: 

Operations continue according to plan and 
schedule. We have now substantially 


cleared South Korea of organized Commu- 
nist forces, 


It was not on the basis of the greater 
need in Japan, but upon his assumption 
and statement that he had won the war 
in Korea. In a little while I shall refer 
to the most colossal military blunder 
of this age, when MacArthur during the 
offensive at the Yalu River, said he was 
going to have the men home by Christ- 
mas. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Does the Senator 
feel that the President of the United 
States and the United States have a 
moral right to deny 500,000 Chinese now 
on Formosa an opportunity to go back 
into their own country, to defend their 
country and to fight for their country? 
The President of the United States is 
using our Navy to keep them from cross- 
ing the water from Formosa into the 
mainland of China? The question is: 
Does the Senator feel that the President 
of the United States has the right to do 
such a thing? 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I am sure 
the Senator from Indiana does not think 
the President of the United States has 
any right except one which MacArthur 
grants and MacArthur approves. I will 
Say to the Senator from Indiana that the 
question he has raised has already been 
referred to by the Senator from Okla- 
homa and will be referred to again. The 
action we are committed to in the Far 
East is the stopping of aggression in 
South and North Korea, not the re- 
establishment of Chiang Kai-shek on the 
mainland of China. 

Let me say to the Senator from Indi- 
ana that I do not know of any responsi- 
ble military leader anywhere who thinks 
that Chiang Kai-shek and his men could 
be restored to the mainland and kept 
there without the use of greater military 
power and larger military forces than 
will be required to bring the commit- 
ment in North Korea to a successful con- 
clusion. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The Senator is 
evading my question. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator from Okla- 
homa does not yield for a statement of 
what the Senator from Oklahoma is do- 
ing. The Senator from Indiana can 
address himself to that subject in his 
own time. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The Senator from 
Indiana will do that; but I should like 
to ask the able Senator another question. 

Mr. KERR. I yield for a question. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Is it not a fact that 
the President of the United States, using 
the United States Navy, is prohibiting 
500,000 Chinese Nationalist soldiers from 
returning from Formosa to the mainland 
of China to fight to defend their own 
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country, and drive the Communists out 
of their own country? 

Mr. KERR. No; that is not a fact. 
The fact is that the President of the 
United States is using the United States 
fieet to keep the Red forces of China 
from invading Formosa and taking what 
little Chiang Kai-shek has left away 
from him. 

(Manifestations of applause in the 
galleries. ] 

Mr. CAPEHART. Is it not a face. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will suspend. The Chair admon- 
ishes the occupants of the galleries that 
it is strictly against the rules of the Sen- 
ate to show any sign of approval or dis- 
approval, by applause or in any other 
way. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Is it not a fact that 
when the President of the United States 
sent the Navy into Formosa waters, his 
instructions were to keep the Chinese 
Reds from invading Formosa, and to 
keep the Nationalists on the island of 
Formosa from returning to the mainland 
of China? 

Mr. KERR. The Senator from Okla- 
homa is aware of the wording of the 
President’s order. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Did I state it 
correctly? 

Mr. KERR. The Senator from Okla- 
homa has advised the Senator from In- 
diana not only as to his interpretation 
of the order, but as to what its practical 
result now is. The Senator from Okla- 
homa wishes to say further in answer 
to the question of the Senator from In- 
diana that it is not only incumbent upon 
this Nation to honor its commitment 
and win its objective in South Korea, 
but also, even over and beyond that, if 
it is humanly possible, it is the purpose 
of this Government to avoid being 
locked in a useless, endless land war in 
China. If the Senator from Indiana 
does not know that that is the purpose 
of General MacArthur, then he had 
better bring the general back to the 
United States and interview him. 

In that regard 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. KERR, In a moment. Let me 
finish. 

In that regard, there has been sub- 
mitted in the Senate a resolution ask- 
ing authority to send 12 Senators to the 
Orient to find out what MacArthur’s 
views and recommendations are. Let 
me say that if there is one Senator of the 
96 who does not know what MacArthur’s 
views and recommendations are, he has 
neither read the newspapers nor listened 
to the radio, nor to the declarations of 
policy made on the other side of the 
aisle. 

It has been stated there, as it has been 
stated by MacArthur, that Asia is the 
place to win the war against communism. 
The Senator from Oklahoma does not 
agree with that fallacious contention. 
The Senator from Oklahoma subscribes 
to the belief and conviction—— 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 
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Mr. KERR. In a moment. The Sen- 
ator interrupts me at a dramatic point. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. Keep the “end man” 
quiet for about a minute, and I shall 
be glad to do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oklahoma declines to 
yield. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator from Okla- 
homa subscribes to and pronounces the 
conviction that it is to the interest of our 
country and its people to limit the war 
in Asia to the smallest territory possible, 
and to prevent, if humanly possible, 
either the spreading or carrying of that 
war to the mainland of Asia, maintain- 
ing the principal part of our rapidly 
growing strength as a deterrent against 
Russia starting a war, or to whip her 
if she does start one. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield for a question. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Is Korea in Asia? 

Mr. KERR. If the Senator is asking 
for information, the answer is yes. If 
he is making a rhetorical gesture, it is 
entirely useless. 

Mr. CAPEHART. My next question is, 
Is there a war in Korea? 

Mr. KERR. There is; and the Senator 
from Oklahoma wants to limit it to Ko- 
rea, because the United Nations are win- 
ning the war in Korea. The United 
States alone cannot win a war against 
Red China in Red China; and if the Sen- 
ator is not aware of the mutual assist- 
ance pact between Red China and Red 
Russia, whereby Red Russia has agreed 
to enter the war at the side of Red 
China in the event of an attack on Red 
China by any other force or power, then 
the Senator should read it. I shall ad- 
dress myself to that phase of the situ- 
ation in a few moments. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for one further 
question? 

Mr. KERR. I yield for one more 
question. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Is it not a fact that 
Red China is fighting in Korea? Why 
does the Senator want to give Red China 
the right to fight in Korea, and deny the 
United States the right to fight in China? 
How does he expect to win the war 
against Red China, so long as we say 

Mr. KERR. If the Senator from In- 
diana wants the United States to fight in 
Red China, why does he not introduce a 
joint resolution declaring war on Red 


China? 
We are fighting Red 


Mr, KERR. But not in Red China. 
We are fighting those parts of her forces 
which she is sending to Korea, and we 
are killing them by the tens of thou- 
sands, 

Mr. CAPEHART. Korea is adjacent 
to Red China. 

Mr. KERR. You do not say! 

Mr. CAPEHART. It is like the rela- 
tion between Maryland and Virginia. 
Yet the Senator would say to the United 
States forces, “You can fight in one little 
territory, but you dare not go outside 
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that territory to fight.” How does the 
Senator expect to win the war? 

Mr. KERR. Let me answer the Sena- 
tor’s question, if he wants information. 
We say to the United Nations’ forces, 
“Fight and overcome and stop and 
punish aggression where it happens, 
wherever it rears its ugly head.” That 
is in South Korea. We have made no 
commitment, declared no war, and made 
no undertaking to carry the war into 
Red China. Only MacArthur, among all 
the military leaders that I know, is today 
sufficiently stupid to recommend such a 
course; and I remind the Senator that 
last night, on the National Broadcasting 
Co. hookup, Morgan Beatty stated that 
on the 26th of last June General Mac- 
Arthur himself made the following state- 
ment to Ambassador Dulles and two ac- 
credited news reporters: 

Anybody who commits the land power of 
the United States on the Continent of Asia 
ought to have his head examined. 


I say that I not only agree with that, 
but I believe that any man in a respon- 
sible position in our military forces who 
would do that which would amount to 
committing our land forces against Red 
China on the mainland of China not only - 
ought to have his physical head ex- 
amined, but ought to have his official 
head cut off. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Is it not clear to the 
Senator from Oklahoma that the very 
frank statements of the Senator from 
Indiana show that he and his associates 
desire to embroil the United States and 
the United Nations in an all-out land 
war in Red China? 

Mr. KERR. I must answer that ques- 
tion in the affirmative, but with the 
correction, that I am sure that the Sena- 
tor from Indiana speaks only for himself. 

I would not lay to the door of any man 
in or out of the United States Senate the 
awful, fearsome, fallacious project of en- 
gaging or permitting the engagement of 
this blessed country in a land war with 
China, unless that man specifically de- 
clares himself in favor of it. I under- 
stand the Senator from Indiana has so 
declared. However, he did not say that 
he would engage the United Nations in 
the land war against China. What he 
says amounts to engaging the United 
States alone in the all-out war against 
China. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for one more question? 

Mr. KERR. I yield for a question. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I believe the Sena- 
tor said a moment ago that anyone who 
would advocate a war in Asia against the 
Chinese should have his head examined. 

Mr. KERR. No; Idid not say that. I 
quoted Douglas MacArthur, who said, 
“Anybody who commits the land power 
of the United States on the continent 
of Asia ought to have his head exam- 
ined.” And I Said 

Mr. CAPEHART. Let me ask the 
Senator this question 

Mr. KERR. Just a moment. The 
Senator asked me a question. Now keep 
quiet for a moment. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Very well. 
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Mr. KERR. I said that I not only 
agree that anybody who commits the 
land power of this Nation against Red 
China on the continent of Asia ought to 
have his physical head examined, but I 
said if he is a man in responsible mili- 
tary position and seeks to do that, he 
ought to have his official head cut off. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. KERR. I yield to the Senator 
from Indiana. I would miss him if he 
quit asking questions. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CAPEHART. Is it not a fact that 
Korea is a part of Asia, and is it not a 
fact 

Mr. KERR. Let me answer one ques- 
tion at a time. Korea is a part of Asia, 
but it is a peninsula, and is not included 
in what is referred to as the continent 
of Asia. The Senator from Oklahoma 
referred to the mainland. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Let me ask one 
other question. How do the able Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma and the President 
expect to win the war in Korea? 

Mr. KERR. The Senator from Okla- 
homa does not have the breadth, scope, 
and inclusive power the Senator from 
Indiana has. The Senator from Okla- 
homa can answer only for himself. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Very well, answer 
the question. How does the Senator 
from Oklahoma expect to win it, or does 
he expect to take the troops out? Korea 
is a part of the mainland of Asia. We 
are fighting Red China today. Yet the 
Senator from Oklahoma stands on the 
floor of the Senate and tries to make the 
people believe that we are not fighting 
Red China; that Korea is not even in 
Asia. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator from Okla- 
homa did not say that Korea was not 
even in Asia. He said it was not a part 
of the mainland of Asia. 

Mr. CAPEHART. What is ita part of, 
then? 

Mr. KERR. The Senator from Okla- 
homa would remind the Senator from 
Indiana that our fighting North Korean 
troops and such troops as Red China has 
sent into Korea is far different from the 
situation if we were to provoke an all-out 
war against the mainland. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The Red Chinese 
are fighting us. They are throwing 
everything they have at us. 

Mr. KERR. Let me answer one of the 
Senator’s questions before he asks an- 
other. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator declines to yield at this point. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. When I finish my answer 
to the question asked by the distin- 
guished Senator from Indiana I shall be 
glad to yield to the Senate from South 
Dakota. 

The Senator from Indiana asked in 
what respect the situation in Korea was 
different from what it would be if we 
were fighting China on the mainland of 
China. I am reminded of a story 

Mr. CAPEHART. Whom are we 
fighting if we are not fighting China? 

Mr. KERR. If the Senator from In- 
diana can restrain his impetuosity and 
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not add another question before I have 
an opportunity to answer the one he has 
already propounded, I shall endeavor to 
indulge him for such time, either as his 
desires permit or my physical abilities 
will enable me. 

I started to say, I was reminded of 
the story of the boy who had hold of the 
cat’s tail. His mother said, “Johnny, 
quit pulling the cat’s tail.” Johnny said, 
“Maw, I ain't a-pullin’. I’m just 
a-holdin’. The cat’s doing the pullin’.” 

I want to say to the Senator from In- 
diana that we are holding our position 
in North Korea. 

Mr. CAPEHART. How long are we 
going to hold it? How many more men 
are going to be killed in that operation? 

Mr. KERR. Until Red China has had 
enough. We will fight her where we are 
winning, and not permit her or Russia 
or MacArthur or the Senator from In- 
diana to inveigle us into a position where 
we will be fighting her but cannot win. 

Mr. CASE and Mr. CAPEHART ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Oklahoma yield; and if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. KERR. I yield to the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE. I was wondering if the 
Senator from Oklahoma would hold 
that the Peninsula of Florida is not a 
part of the mainland of the United 
States. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator from South 
Dakota brings up a very pleasant sub- 
ject. Yes, Florida is a part of the United 
States, and if the Senator from South 
Dakota does not know that, there will 
not be enough time during the afternoon 
to enable me to enlighten him. If we 
were engaged in a war defending this 
country, but were engaged only on the 
peninsula of Florida, in a limited en- 
gagement, with a limited commitment, 
we would be in far stronger position than 
we would be if we attempted to divert 
either the troops we had there or those 
that were required to make us stronger 
there, and sought to spread them over 
the millions of square miles of this great 
country. The same would be true, I re- 
mind the Senator from South Dakota, 
if we were to adopt, embrace, and fol- 
low the folly of MacArthur in his pro- 
posal to expand the war beyond the 
peninsula of Korea and take it through- 
out Asia. 

Mr. CASE. Now, Mr. President—— 

Mr. KERR. Our purpose is to sustain 
our position, and win our commitment 
there, and not permit it to be spread all 
over the jungles of Asia. 

Mr. CASE and Mr. CAPEHART ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Oklahoma yield; and if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. KERR. I am willing to yield to 
the Senator from South Dakota. I have 
yielded a number of times to the Senator 
from Indiana. The distinguished Sena- 
tor from Indiana should be willing to 
have his colleague on the other side of 
the aisle yielded to. 

Mr.CASE. Itis not my understanding 
that General MacArthur has proposed to 
send a land army onto what the Senator 
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from Oklahoma has described as the 
mainland of Asia. 

Mr. KERR. That reminds me of the 
man who proposed to a woman, but he 
did not say anything to her about having 
children. He simply said to her, “I want 
you to love me and marry me.” But I 
wish to say that she would be a very 
simple and foolish woman if she did not 
contemplate that as an inevitable result 
of marriage she would be likely to be- 
come a mother. 

Mr. CASE and Mr. CAPEHART ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Oklahoma yield; and is so, 
to whom? 

Mr. KERR. I yield to the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE. It is my understanding 
that the suggestion by General Mac- 
Arthur ran to being permitted to bomb 
the supply lines. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I did not 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota 
to make a statement. 

Mr. CASE. If the Senator from Okla- 
homa wants me to put it in the form of 
a question, very well. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator asked me to 
yield for a question. 

Mr. CASE. Very well. I will ask a 
question. May I refer to the Senator’s 
remarks about our winning the war in 
China, and discussing how we would win 
it. I ask the Senator: With what would 
he win the war? 

Mr. KERR. If the Senator wishes to 
base his question on a statement made 
by me, let us get it straight in the begin- 
ning. I said we were winning our war in 
Korea, Korea may be a part of the Con- 
tinent of Asia, but I do not have to in- 
form the Senator that it is not a part 
of China. 

Mr. CASE. The question I wish to 
address to the Senator is this, Is he fa- 
miliar with the statement by Lt. Gen. 
Matthew B. Ridgway, who has now been 
appointed to succeed General MacAr- 
thur, who, in the press of late Sunday 
and Monday, was quoted in this fashion: 

Lt. Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway said yes- 
terday that only a political settlement can 
win the Korean war. The commander of the 
United Nations ground forces said, “No end 
to the Korean war is in sight unless such 
a settlement is reached.” 


Mr. KERR. I read that. 

Mr. CASE. And in view of that state- 
ment we are winning the war in Korea, 
are we? 

Mr. KERR. If there is a word of truth 
in it—and I neither deny nor affirm it, 
but tentatively I accept it—I wish to say 
that it certainly does contradict the 
statement, the proposal, and the actions 
of MacArthur and of those on this floor 
who support him. I believe the Senator 
quoted Lieutenant General Ridgway as 
saying that it had to be a political vic- 
tory. MacArthur has said that it would 
have to be a military victory against 
China; and then MacArthur went on to 
say—if I correctly recall—something 
like this: that he was fighting with arms 
and with men in Korea, and wanted to 
do so in China, and that in Europe they 
were only fighting with words. 

Mr. President, I hope—— 

Mr, CASE. Will the Senator yield? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will suspend. In the interest of 
orderly procedure, the Chair will ask all 
Senators to observe the rules. If the 
Senator from South Dakota wishes to 
ask a question, he should address the 
Chair, and should ask whether the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma will yield. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oklahoma yield, so that I 
may thank him for his courtesy? 

Mr. KERR, I would receive the Sena- 
tor's thanks, both for my courtesy and 
for my lack of it; but in doing so I would 
not deny myself the privilege of answer- 
ing the question the Senator asked me. 

Mr. CASE. I appreciate the Senator’s 
courtesy in doing so; but I also wish to 
say that I appreciate the distinguished 
Senator’s courtesy in yielding to me and 
in permitting me to ask a question, and 
in protecting me in my right to do so. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER,. Mr. President, 
will the Senator 

Mr. KERR. Just a moment, please; I 
ask Senators to have a little patience. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oklahoma declines to 
yield. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I hope we 
never have a fighting war anywhere out- 
side of Korea, and that if we have to 
engage with an enemy on any field other 
than that, it may be limited to an 
engagement of words. I hold with the 
distinguished former Senator Austin, 
our representative in the United Nations, 
that every day we succeed in limiting the 
enemy’s action to an exchange of words 
represents a victory for us. I share his 
view that it is far better to let the diplo- 
mats have more ulcers and thereby make 
sure that the GI’s will have less bullets. 

Mr, President, I conclude my answer 
to the question of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from South Dakota by saying that 
I hope this great country, in achieving 
the abiding peace which is our over-all 
and final objective, will never have to 
send her sons to any other battlefield 
than the one on which they are now 
committed, and that they may end that 
commitment as soon as it is humanly 
possible to do so with honor, and that 
under no circumstances will we permit 
men with political ambitions or with po- 
litical hatreds or with military jealousies 
to induce or seduce us into committing 
the irreparable folly of launching a land 
war against Red China. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Do I correctly 
understand that the Senator from Okla- 
homa is in agreement that we are fight- 
ing the Red Chinese in Korea? 

Mr. KERR. What the Senator from 
Iowa asks, or what the Senator from 
Oklahoma says, does not add to or de- 
tract from the naked, raw facts with 
reference to the engagements in Korea, 
However, I take it that the Senator from 
Iowa has not permitted himself to be- 
come deceived or misled into believing 
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that at this time we are engaged against 
all of the military power Red China has. 
I do not believe that any responsible 
military authority or any informed dip- 
lomatic authority or any fair-minded 
legislator would believe or hold that at 
this time we are engaged in Korea with 
10 percent of the fire power and the mili- 
tary power of Red China we would have 
to meet and overcome or retreat in the 
face of, if we committed the irreparable 
and unpardonable folly of carrying the 
war to Red China on the mainland. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield, so that I 
may clarify my question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Oklahoma yield further to 
the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. KERR. I yield to the Senator 
from Iowa for a question. However, if 
he wishes to make a speech to clarify 
what he has said, I suggest that I shall 
be through in a little while, and then 
he may make any sort of speech he 
wishes to make by way of clarification. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER,. Mr. President, 
I submit to the Senator from Oklahoma 
that I asked him a simple, short question. 
I should like to ask whether the Senator 
agrees that we are fighting Red Chinese 
troops in Korea. 

Mr. KERR. I answered that question; 
and if the Senator from Iowa did not 
hear my answer, the Record will be at 
his disposal in the morning, and he can 
there enlighten himself. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for another ques- 
tion? 

Mr. KERR. I do. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I shall ask 
whether it is true that the Senator 
quoted an alleged statement by General 
MacArthur, some time ago, to the effect 
that anyone who would commit Ameri- 
can troops to land warfare on the main- 
land of China or in Asia should have his 
head examined. 

Did I correctly understand that the 
Senator quoted that statement, approv- 
ing the sentiment which it expressed and 
paraphrased? 

Mr, KERR. What I said was stated, 
I thought, in the presence of the Senator 
from Iowa. If the Senator from Iowa 
did not understand those remarks, the 
Recorp containing them will be available 
to him in the morning. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield for one more 
question? 

Mr. KERR. I yield for one more 
question. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. ls not the 
Senator from Oklahoma aware that 
American arms and American forces and 
American lives were actually committed 
on the mainland of Asia by the President 
of the United States and the Secretary of 
State of the United States before the 
United Nations had ever authorized any 
such action? So I ask the Senator: 
Whose head should be examined? 

Mr. KERR. I would say to the Sena- 
tor from Iowa that I do not blame him 
for being in doubt about that, but I wish 
to say to him that so far as I am con- 
cerned, I will join him in a mutual pro- 
tective alliance and embrace to see to it 
that they do not have to examine the 
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head of either the Senator from Iowa or 
the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for one more ques- 
tion? 
zh Mr. KERR. I yield for one more ques- 

on. 

Mr, CAPEHART, Are we to under- 
stand 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I cannot 
presume to reply to any question in re- 
gard to what the Senator is to under- 
stand. š 

Mr. CAPEHART. Is it the policy of 
the administration, which the Senator 
from Oklahoma represents, that under 
no circumstances will we ever go outside 
of Korea to fight the Red Chinese? 

Mr. KERR. The Senator from Okla- 
homa neither presumes to represent, nor 
permits himself to be placed in the posi- 
tion of representing, the policy of the 
administration. He speaks here for him- 
self. A little while ago he said—and he 
is sorry the Senator from Indiana either 
did not hear it or has forgotten it—that 
if we permitted ourselves to be drawn 
into a land war against Red China on 
the mainland of Asia, it would be an 
awful misfortune, and if we permitted 
any responsible official to carelessly or 
purposely get us into that situation, it 
would be a terrible tragedy. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, if 
the Senator feels that way about it, why 
does he not advocate the withdrawal of 
our troops at the moment from the main- 
land of Asia? 

Mr. KERR. I would not deny the Sen- 
ator from Indiana that privilege; nor is 
it necessary, to one who really has a sin- 
cere curiosity, to ask the Senator from 
Oklahoma that question. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. TAFT. Is not the Senator from 
Oklahoma aware that General MacAr- 
thur's statement, made on the 26th of 
January, as to the examination of the 
head of someone who would send our 
troops to the continent of Asia, referred 
to sending troops to Korea? Was not 
that statement made with especial ref- 
erence to the statement of Mr. Dulles re- 
garding the sending of troops to Korea? 

Mr. KERR. If the Senator from Ohio 
did not know that the statement made 
by MacArthur was alleged to have been 
made on the 26th of last June 

Mr. TAFT. I refer to the statement 
made the day after the attack on Korea, 

Mr. KERR. That was not the 26th 
of January. 

Mr. TAFT. It was when we were con- 
sidering whether to send troops into 
Korea. Was not that the matter with 
reference to which the statement was 
made? 

Mr. KERR. I do not think so, and 
the fact that the distinguished Senator 
approves what he believes to be Mac- 
Arthur’s purpose to carry the war into 
Asia is certainly definite proof that it 
was not what MacArthur was talking 
about. 

Mr, TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. KERR. I yield for a question. 
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Mr. TAFT. If I said January in my 
previous question, I meant to say June. 
Can the Senator point to any place 
where General MacArthur, or any Sen- 
ator on this side, has at anytime advo- 
cated sending the American Army to the 
mainland of China, or has gone beyond 
two proposals, (1) that we release the 
troops of Chiang Kai-shek for use either 
in Korea or wherever else they may want 
to fight, and (2) that we bomb the in- 
stallations on which the North Korean 
Army is now basing all its operations 
against American boys? Can the Sena- 
tor point to any case where anyone has 
proposed any steps except those two? 

Mr. KERR. The Senator from Okla- 
homa was on this floor on the 15th of 
January, when the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse] quoted the 
distinguished Senator from Ohio, who 
now addresses himself to this question, 
to the effect that we might as well de- 
clare war on China. The Senator from 
Oklahoma was referring to just such re- 
marks as that, as well as to the actions 
and statements of MacArthur, which 
have given the impression to national 
leaders and peoples around the world 
that there is a considerable school of 
thought in this country to that effect. 
If my great friend insists upon my be- 
coming specific, I must say that he is the 
accepted and accredited leader of the 
group by whom the opinion is held that 
its Members believe that the way to win 
the war against communism is to sup- 
port MacArthur in a mad charge onto 
the Continent of Asia, or that which 
would amount to just that. 

Mx. LEHMAN and Mr, TAFT addressed 
the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield, and, 
if so, to whom? 

Mr. KERR. I yield first to the Sena- 
tor from New York. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I just heard the Sen- 
ator from Ohio make the statement that 
no Member of this body has ever ex- 
pressed himself as being in favor of en- 
gaging in an all-out land war in Red 
China. 

Mr. TAFT. “Sending American sol- 
diers to the mainland of China,” were 
the words I used. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I wonder whether the 
Senator will permit me to state that, 
about 2 or 3 months ago, in a television 
debate with the distinguished Senator 
from Indiana, the junior Senator from 
New York specifically asked the ques- 
tion, “Would you favor the United States 
engaging in an all-out war with Red 
China?“, and the answer was a categori- 
cal “Yes, I would.” 

Mr. CAPEHART and Mr. TAFT ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield, and 
if so, to whom? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator show me the courtesy of 
permitting me to answer that? 

Mr. KERR. I will show myself the 
courtesy of addressing myself to those 
remarks, then I will extend the courtesy 
to the Senator from Ohio, and then to 
the Senator from Indiana. 

I appreciate the remarks of the junior 
Senator from New York, and I must say 
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that while I did not view the television 
or hear the spoken word, I did hear the 
statement of the Senator from Ohio 
made on this floor this afternoon, and 
the only interpretation I could give to 
what he said was in accord with what 
the Senator from New York has now 
said was his spoken word. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield for a question. 

Mr. TAFT. I ask the Senator again, 
can he show me any place where Mac- 
Arthur or myself or any other Senator 
has gone beyond the proposal that we 
permit the Chiang troops to be used, 
and that we bomb Manchurian bases? I 
have not made the second proposal, but 
that proposal has been made. The Sen- 
ator does not answer my question: Can 
he point to any place where anyone has 
taken that position? Is it not entirely 
a straw man which he has built up as 
the basis of his entire argument this 
afternoon? 

Mr. KERR. The Senator from Okla- 
homa quoted the Senator from Oregon 
as saying that the Senator from Ohio 
had made the statement that we might 
as well declare war on China; and the 
Senator from Indiana has said things 
on this floor which amount to that. As 
I said a while ago, the whole tenor of the 
MacArthur campaign has been to get 
additional troops and the additional 
military power in that area to settle the 
war against communism in Asia. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. If the Senator does not 
know that, I remind him that he had 
better find out, because the American 
people know it. 

Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. CAPEHART, and 
Mr. TAFT addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Oklahoma yield; and if so, 
to whom? 

Mr. KERR. I yield first to the Senator 
from New York, 

Mr. LEHMAN. I merely wish to cor- 
rect the possible reference to the junior 
Senator from Indiana. If I said “junior 
Senator,” I should have said the senior 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART]. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator do me the courtesy now of 
answering -the question? 

Mr. KERR. I yield to the Senator 
from Indiana for a question. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The able Senator 
from New York is wrong in attempting 
to quote what I said. I will tell him ex- 
actly what I said. I said that yes, I 
would send American soldiers to kill 
those who were killing American soldiers, 
regardless of where they were. I still 
stand on that, and I am proud to stand 
on it. 

Mr. KERR. I wish to thank the Sen- 
ator from Indiana for making that clear 
statement, and I hope the Senator from 
Ohio heard him. I hope the world hears 
him, because that is what this argument 
is about. It is to keep from sending 
American boys into Red China. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. When MacArthur, with- 
out authority and in violation of orders, 
said and did what amounted to a pro- 
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posal and a threat to settle the war 
against communism in that way, and 
when he refused either to take back what 
he had said or refrain from saying it in 
the future, he had to be replaced by 
someone who would take orders from his 
superiors. I remind the Senator from 
Indiana that if anyone in the chain of 
command below MacArthur had shown 
the reckless disregard for military orders 
from MacArthur which MacArthur 
showed for everyone in the military chain 
above him, that man would not have 
lasted 30 seconds, let alone 9 months. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield to the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. TAFT. When our boys are being 
attacked and killed every day how can 
the Senator defend the action of refusing 
to use 500,000 soldiers in any way they 
can be used? No one said anything 
about a major invasion by Chiang Kai- 
shek, but certainly it has been proposed 
that he be permitted to make raids on 
China and in that way at least divert two 
or three Chinese armies who otherwise 
might be killing American boys in Korea. 
How can the Senator defend the action 
which refuses to use 500,000 soldiers who 
are prepared to fight on our side in any 
way they can? 

Mr. KERR. In the first place, the 
Senator from Oklahoma does not believe 
Chiang has 500,000 soldiers. He does not 
believe that they are prepared for use 
anywhere. He does not believe that they 
could hold the island of Formosa, unless 
he had the protection of the American 
people. 

Mr. TAFT. How about trying it? 
What can America lose by trying it? 

Mr. KERR. There are two things 
about that, and the Senator knows it. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, a point 
of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. NEELY. I make the point of order 
that two or more Senators cannot prop- 
erly speak on this floor at the same time. 
The Senator from Oklahoma has been 
interrupted 20 times by members who in 
violation of the rule failed to address the 
Chair before asking their questions or 
making their long-winded observations. 
Henceforth I shall object to the Senator's 
yielding to any Senator for any purpose 
except that of asking a question. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I desire to answer the 
question which the Senator has already 
asked. 

Mr. TAFT. Does the Senator need the 
protection of the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia? [Laughter.] 

Mr. KERR. No; the Senator from 
Oklahoma does not need it, but he loves 
the Senator from West Virginia for offer- 
ing it, and honors the spirit in which he 
said what he did. 

I now wish to answer the Senator from 
Ohio. He said, “Why not try it?” Mr. 
President, in the first place, our forces 
in Korea are under the United Nations. 
In the second place, they are not only un- 
der the United Nations, but are also un- 
der the Commander in Chief. I cannot 
imagine a more diabolical, dangerous, or 
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explosive situation than for a man with 
General MacArthur’s propensities such 
as have been demonstrated, to be given 
either the authority or the permission to 
try those things without clearing them 
with his commanding officer and in viola- 
tion of the orders he had. 

My good friend from Ohio 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. Let me pay the Senator a 
tribute. He made a heroic and coura- 
geous fight on the floor to avoid the pos- 
sibility of engaging Russia in a land war 
on the continent of Europe. How can he 
now recommend that we do that which 
would provoke us to engage ourselves in a 
land war with Red China on the conti- 
nent of Asia, when he knows that under 
the mutual-assistance pact between Rus- 
sia and China, Russia has made a com- 
mitment to come to the aid and rescue of 
China? 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield for a question. 

Mr. TAFT. Can Russia possibly ob- 
ject to our using satellite troops when 
Russia is using satellite troops? 

Mr. KERR. The Senator from Ohio 
does not expect the Senator from Okla- 
homa, nor does the Senator from Okla- 
homa presume to be able, to answer a 
question as to what Russia may be ex- 
pected to do. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Reference has been 
made to the forces of Chiang Kai-shek 
as satellite troops, and reference has 
been made to the possibility that the 
Chinese Nationalists would like to send 
them to the mainland. Does the Senator 
from Oklahoma know whether the Gen- 
eralissimo has asked either General Mac- 
Arthur, the United Nations, or the mili- 
tary forces of the United States to put 
one soldier on the mainland of China? 

Mr. KERR. No; the Senator from 
Oklahoma does not know, and the only 
thing he has seen with reference to con- 
tact between MacArthur and Chiang 
Kai-shek was the picture which was 
made when Madam Chiang Kai-shek 
kissed and embraced MacArthur, after 
which MacArthur wanted to start an all- 
out war against Red China. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Let me say, in answer 
to the Senator from New Mexico 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I do not 
yield for the Senator to make a speech. 
If he wants to ask me a question, I shall 
yield for that purpose. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Does not the Senator 
know that the answer he made to the 
Senator from New Mexico is not correct, 
when he said 

Mr. KERR. The Senator from Okla- 
homa neither made an answer which he 
kneW was not correct nor did he make an 
answer that he did not positively think 
was correct; nor does he yield to the 
Senator from New Hampshire to pro- 
pound such a question. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I thought the Senator 
yielded for a question. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, General 
MacArthur claimed that if we started a 
general war on Red China Russia would 
not come to her rescue. I wonder if he 
is just as certain about this as he was 
last fall when he sent the United Na- 
tions forces in North Korea in the offen- 
sive toward the Yalu River and told 
the American boys that they would be 
home by Christmas. 

Mr. President, a great portion of the 
casualties suffered by the American 
Forces in North Korea resulted from 
that unfortunate and terrible blunder. 
I do not know how many thousand 
American GI's are sleeping in unmarked 
graves in North Korea from which they 
will never return. But most of them are 
silent but immutable evidence of the 
tragic mistake of the “Magnificent Mac- 
Arthur,” who told them that the Chi- 
nese Communists just across the Yalu 
River would not intervene. 

Mr. President, the worst defeat that 
American troops have taken in my life- 
time was the result of MacArthur’s er- 
roneous conclusion that Red China 
would not send her armies against our 
forces. . 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. KERR. In a few moments. 

It may be, Mr. President, that Mac- 
Arthur’s present judgment that Russia 
would not come to the rescue of Red 
China if we attack her mainland is based 
upon the fact that if we committed this 
greater folly Russia would not have to 
intervene. We would thereby seal our 
own doom. 

It may be, Mr. President, that Mac- 
Arthur’s conclusion about Russia’s pos- 
sible action is just as wrong as he was 
when he sat as a member of a general 
court martial and participated in the 
conviction of Gen. “Billy” Mitchell. 

And, Mr. President, I believe he is just 
as mistaken now as he was when he led 
the Armed Forces of this Nation down 
Pennsylvania Avenue and fought the 
battle of Anacostia Flats against the 
veterans of World War I, who were here 
to petition their Government for help. 

Mr. President, I know that General 
MacArthur has had a long and some- 
times brilliant military career. I am 
also keenly aware of the fact that he has 
made tragic mistakes, but I say, Mr. 
President, that all the mistakes he has 
ever made rolled into one would not have 
equaled the awful blunder had he been 
permitted to provoke an all-out struggle 
between our country and Red China. 

I now yield to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Does the Senator 
from Oklahoma not know that the 

Mr. KERR. I wonder if the Senator 
from California will ask his question in 
the affirmative. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Does not the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma know that the 
plans to go to the Yalu River had the 
full approval of the Joint. Chiefs of 
Staff? 

Mr. KERR. I have not had access to 
the records in that case, but any rela- 
tionship between MacArthur’s actions 
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and the recommendations of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff in connection with that 
incident or any other is purely coin- 
cidental. 

Mr. President, at this point, with ref- 
erence to the remarks and questions by 
the distinguished Senator from Ohio 
{Mr. Tarr], I desire to refer to an edi- 
torial published in the Washington Post 
of yesterday written by the distinguished 
commentator, Mr. Walter Lippmann. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield to my delightful 
friend from Michigan. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I wondered wheth- 
er the Senator from Oklahoma, when 
he commented upon the movement of 
General MacArthur’s troops to the Yalu 
River, was familiar with the fact that 
the policy of the President was to make 
all Korea independent and united, and, 
therefore, if there was to be a united 
and independent Korea, it was necessary 
to move to the Yalu River. I should like 
to read the statement—— 

Mr. KERR. I will answer his ques- 
tion, but I do not yield to the Senator 
for the purpose of his reading anything. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does the Senator 
know that the President, on the 

Mr. KERR. The Senator has asked a 
question. 

Mr. President, a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator decline to yield? 

Mr. KERR. I desire to answer the 
question which the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Michigan has asked. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Can the Senator 
answer the question? 

Mr. KERR. The Senator would not 
be surprised if he could, and he would 
feel very sadly disappointed and sur- 
prised if he could not. 

The Senator from Michigan can 
speak for himself with reference to what 
the President’s policy has been. I am 
addressing myself to what the official 
conduct, actions, and language of Mac- 
Arthur have been, and I say that the 
handling by MacArthur of the offensive 
against the forces on the Yalu River was 
a terrible blunder, that it resulted in the 
worst defeat the American armies have 
ever had in the whole history of the 
Nation. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. Iam endeavoring to an- 
swer the Senator’s question. I may re- 
fer to General MacArthur's lack of co- 
ordination of command. I do not pose 
as a military expert. I gained only the 
rank of second lieutenant in World War 
I, and I managed to hold onto it for the 
duration; but I learned enough then to 
know that any time a general loses con- 
tact with his forces, or any time he per- 
mits them to become hopelessly split, 
without liaison and without intelligence, 
in an area where he either does not know 
where the enemy is or what he is going 
to do, and acts on any such basis, he is 
liable to have the terrible thing happen 
to him that happened to Magnificent 
MacArthur. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. KERR. Yes. 
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Mr FERGUSON. Is the Senator fa- 
miliar with the fact that in the bulletin 
of the Department of State dated Sep- 
tember 11, 1950—— 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma can say now that 
he has not read the bulletin; therefore, 
he is not familiar with what it says. If 
the Senator from Michigan wishes to 
introduce it into the Recorp, the Senator 
from Oklahoma suggests that the Sen- 
ator from Michigan do so in his own 
time. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I should like to ask 
the Senator—— 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield to the Senator 
from New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. KERR. I have yielded to the 
Senator from New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oklahoma yields to the 
Senator from New York for a question. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Even assuming that 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff were aware of 
the plan to proceed to the Yalu River, 
will the Senator from Oklahoma not 
recall with me that it was not the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff or any member of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff who issued the fa- 
mous report that the enemy had been 
completely liquidated, that our troops 
would be home by Christmas? 

Mr. KERR. “The boys will be home 
by Christmas.” That remark was made 
by Magnificent MacArthur. 

Mr. President, I should like to intro- 
duce into the Record at this point an 
article entitled “Eichelberger Opposes 
Bombing Manchuria,” published in yes- 
terday’s Washington Star. It quotes 
General Eichelberger with reference to 
the folly of bombing Manchuria. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EICHELBERGER OPPOSES BOMBING MANCHURIA 

Wicurra, Kans., April 10.—A former Army 
commander under General MacArthur said 
last night that bombing across the Yalu 
River in Manchuria could precipitate an all- 
out shooting war. 

Lt. Gen. Robert L. Eichelberger said send- 
ing Chinese Nationalist forces into action in 
China could bring the same result. 

General Eichelberger formerly commanded 
the Eighth Army in the Pacific and recently 
was head of occupation forces in Japan. 

“I believe Stalin committed himself to 
protect China from attack when he suc- 
ceeded in getting the Chinese Reds into 
action in Korea,” General Eichelberger said. 

The general added he believes use of Na- 
tionalist forces in China or bombing across 
the Yalu River would be interpreted as a 
direct threat to the Communist regime in 
China and therefore would be likely to bring 
Russia into the war. 

America is not prepared to fight a war with 
Communist Russia, General Eichelberger 


said, and everything possible should be done 
to avoid all-out conflict at this time. 

American factories must be given time to 
tool up, the general told a Wichita men's 
dinner-club audience. 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, at this 
point I should like to have printed in 
the Recor an article entitled “The Sen- 
ator and the General,” written by Walter 
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Lippmann and published in a recent issue 
of the Washington Post. I read a por- 
tion of the article: 


Senator Tarr ought to know, though ap- 
parently he does not, that Chiang’s policy is 
not to invade China in order to relieve us in 
Korea. Chiang’s policy is to get us into a 
general war with China in order to make 
certain that he can stay in Formosa and in 
the hope that General MacArthur would 
eventually put him back into power in China. 

The argument about Chiang and his army 
is not at all, as Senator Tarr seems to think, 
about whether to accept or to refuse the 
assistance of an important military ally. If 
Chiang were an important military ally, no- 
body in his senses would refuse his assistance, 
But the fact of the matter is that there is 
serious doubt as to whether Chiang’s army 
could even be relied upon to hold Formosa, 
and I do not believe that there is a respon- 
sible military man in the world who thinks 
it could invade China. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TODAY AND TOMORROW 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
THE SENATOR AND THE GENERAL 


Senator Tarr is talking about Korea and 
Formosa in a way which sounds as if he had 
not understood General MacArthur. 

The Senator seems to think that there are 
800,000 anti-Communist Chinese troops on 
Formosa who—if only we permitted it and 
gave them arms—would march onto the 
transports, would sail across the Formosa 
Straits, would land on the mainland, would 
invade Red China and "take the pressure off 
our boys fighting in Korea.” 

To the Senator it is, therefore, “tragic and 
ridiculous” not to use this gigantic military 
asset. Here we are hard pressed in Korea; 
there in Formosa is a huge army, an army 
bigger, he thinks than all the armies on 
both sides now fighting in Korea. All that 
this huge army lacks, he thinks, is “arms” 
and President Truman’s permission to invade 
China and some United States naval and air 
assistance involving, the Senator thinks, no 
American infantry. 

But who told Senator Tarr about this 
army on Formosa, and about how big it is, 
and about what arms it could use, and 
what it would take to have it invade China? 
Not General MacArthur in his many public 
pronouncements. The general has not said 
that Chiang and his troops on Formosa are 
able to decide the struggle in our favor. 
The general has not said, as Senator Tarr 
and Representative MARTIN seem to think, 
that if Chiang’s men were helped to fight 
more, we would have to fight less. 

What General MacArthur is arguing for is 
not less fighting by Americans in the Far 
East, but much more fighting by Americans 
in the Far East. He wants, as he wrote to 
Mr. MARTIN, to “follow the conventional pat- 
tern of meeting force with maximum 
counterforce.” He wants to wage an all-out 
war against China instead of the localized 
war he is now waging in Korea. The general 
does not say, and obviously he does not 
believe, that this would be the comparatively 
easy little war, fought largely with Chiang’s 
infantry which Senator Tarr is dreaming 
about. The war which the general is advo- 
cating is the great war which, he contends, 
would decide the world-wide conflict. He 
wants the third world war now and he wants 
to fight it in the Far East. 

But what the Senator wants is not to get 
us deeper into a bigger war. He wants a way 
out of the war which is already too big for 
him, which as a matter of fact was already 
too big for him on the 25th of June. Be- 
cause he wants less war, especially less war 
involving the infantry, the Senator has al- 
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lowed himself to believe that Chiang’s army 
can take over and be a substitute for our 
ground troops. 

There is a great difference, in fact all the 
difference in the world, between Senator 
Tarr's idea that Chiang could “take the pres- 
sure off our boys fighting in Korea” and 
General MacArthur's idea that this is the 
time and that the Far East is the place to 
join the issue with the Communist powers 
and seek a military decision. 

Senator Tarr ought to know. though ap- 
parently he does not, that Chiang's policy is 
not to invade China in order to relieve us 
in Korea. Chiang’s policy is to get us into a 
general war with China in order to make 
certain that he can stay in Formosa and in 
the hope that General MacArthur would 
eventually put him back into power in China. 

The argument about Chiang and his army 
is not at all, as Senator Tarr seems to think, 
about whether to accept or to refuse the 
assistance of an important military ally. If 
Chiang were an important military ally, 
nobody in his senses would refuse his assist- 
ance. But the fact of the matter is that 
there is serious doubt as to whether Chiang's 
army could even be rc lied upon to hold For- 
mosa, and I do not believe that there is a 
responsible military Wan in the world who 
thinks it could invade China. 

The argument about Chiang is an argu- 
ment about whether to enlarge the Korean 
war into a general war. Those who believe 
in a general war with China know perfectly 
well that if Chiang’s army were able to in- 
vade China it would be only because there 
was an American Army in front of it, 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I think 
that those who advocate or who would 
tolerate such a policy, no matter what 
their position may be in the Senate or 
out of it, would hang around their necks 
an albatross of tragedy from which there 
could be no redemption in their life- 
time. 

America stands at the crossroads. 
This is a grave hour in the history of 
our country. We are in a life-and-death 
struggle with the godless forces of com- 
munism. We need everything we have, 
and all the support we can get to win 
this great fight. 

We have now achieved unity in our 
Armed Forces in the Far East. I wish 
to pay a tribute to Lt. Gen. Matthew 
Ridgway. He has demonstrated in the 
rugged crucible of war his ability as a 
military commander and as a leader of 
men, His taking command of the United 
Nations forces in Korea marked the 
turning point. Our forces have been 
marching victoriously forward ever since. 

The action of the President has re- 
sulted in unity among the United Na- 
tions. Our own country needs unity to- 
day as much as ever in her history, and 
I believe that we can, must, and will 
find it. 

We must face up to the issues that 
confront us. We must work together 
for the security and welfare of this Na- 
tion and its people. 

This country is bigger than any one 
man. The future of this country de- 
pends on the wise settlemeni of basic 
issues, not upon the outcome of clashes 
of personalities. 

We were confronted with the issue of 
achieving our objectives with the United 
Nations in Korea, or permitting Gen- 
eral MacArthur to launch an all-out war 
against Red China. That is what the 
argument is about, Mr. President. The 
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Republicans are making a lot of noise 
on this floor today, but they are dodging 
the real issue. 

Senators on the other side of the aisle 
who have spoken the most and the loud- 
est against a land war with Russia on 
the continent of Europe are now trying to 
glorify MacArthur, whose purpose was to 
get us into a land war with China on the 
continent of Asia with the certainty that 
it would have provoked an all-out strug- 
gle with Russia also. If they are sincere 
in what they say, if they believe that the 
future security of this Nation depends 
on following the MacArthur policy, let 
them put up or shut up. Let them sub- 
mit a resolution—and it would not be 
without precedent—expressing it as the 
sense of the Senate that we should either 
declare war against Red China or do 
that which would amount to open war- 
fare against her. 

MacArthur said over and over again 
that he should be furnished with the men 
and material to carry the war into China. 
If the Republicans want that, let them 
say so. If they do not, their support of 
MacArthur is a mockery. 

Mr. President, the American people do 
not want an all-out war with Red China, 
The American people want to avoid world 
war III, either with China or Russia, or 
both, if it is humanly and honorably 
possible. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. Yes. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. How far does the 
Senator from Oklahoma propose to go 
in the matter of unity with the United 
Nations? Has he seen the dispatch in 
the New York Times of this morning, 
according to which Great Britain is ad- 
vocating bringing Communist China 
into the Japanese peace treaty negotia- 
tions and is agreeable to the turning 
over of 8,000,000 free people on the Is- 
land of Formosa to the Chinese Com- 
munists? Does the Senator advocate 
such British position? 

Mr. KERR. The Senator from Ok- 
lahoma is almost as much in disagree- 
ment occasionally with Great Britain 
as he is most of the time with MacAr- 
thur and some of the time with the Sen- 
ator from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. Yes. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I should like to 
ask the Senator from Oklahoma 
whether he believes that the United 
States should take a line to defend Ja- 
pan in the event of Chinese Commu- 
nist aggression against Japan. 

Mr. KERR. I think that the United 
States, as a member of the United Na- 
tions, is committed to stopping aggres- 
sion wherever it rears its head, and in 
any area for which we are responsible. 

Mr. NIXON. Mr. President, as we 
consider the decision which has been 
made by the President of the United 
States, I think there is a tendency to be- 
come involved in emotional and per- 
sonal considerations. Since such is the 
tendency, it seems to me that perhaps it 
would be wise for Members of the Senate 
at this time to consider objectively and 
factually what our differences are with 
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respect to the decision which the Presi- 
dent has made, and on that basis to de- 
termine whether the decision was cor- 
rect or incorrect; and what can be done 
about it if we find the decision was in- 
correct. 

I note that the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Kerr] in his remarks in- 
dicated his disagreement with General 
MacArthur—as he indicated, most of the 
time; and with my colleague from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KNowLanp] some of the time. 
I note that he applied to General Mac- 
Arthur the term “stupid.” I note also 
that he commented to the effect that pos- 
sibly political ambitions, hatred, or 
jealousy may have entered into General 
MacArthur’s decisions and his recom- 
pin nad as to our policy in the Far 

t. 

Of course, the Senator from Oklahoma 
has a perfect right to appraise General 
MacArthur’s activities in the light of the 
facts as he knows them at this time. 
However, I believe that today so far as 
the American people are concerned— 
and I noted that I am only indicating 
what I believe the people think; others 
may disagree with this appraisal—if a 
poll were to be taken among the people, 
a poll which might be more accurate 
than the ones taken before the elections 
of 1948, fully 80 percent of the people 
would be on the side of General Mac- 
Arthur and not on the side of Mr. Ache- 
son, who is supported by Mr. Truman in 
this controversy. 

I have received today, as has my col- 
league [Mr. KNOWLAND], more than 500 
telegrams, Of course, I know that they 
are not conclusive, But they are un- 
inspired telegrams. They are telegrams 
which people sat down and wrote last 
night from California, at 10, 11, or 12 
o'clock at night, or at 1, 2, or 3 o'clock 
in the morning. My colleague has indi- 
cated that he received two telegrams 
indicating approval of the President’s 
action. I have received one out of 500 
indicating approval of the President’s 
action. 

The Senator from Oklahoma, interest- 
ingly enough, has commented to the ef- 
fect that he was speaking for the divi- 
sions from California and Oklahoma 
which are now in Japan or are going to 
Japan, and that he thought he was ex- 
pressing as well the sentiments of those 
who were fighting in Korea. I hold in 
my hand some of the telegrams which 
I have received from those who have 
sons, brothers, or husbands in Korea. I 
read a typical example: 

As the mother of one son killed in Korea 
and another on the way over, I would like 
MacArthur reinstated. 


As I said, the telegrams which I have 
received, and the telegrams which Sen- 
ators on the other side of the aisle have 
received, are possibly not conclusive as 
to what public opinion is on this issue. 
However, I think it is time to view the 
facts in this case in perspective. During 
the remarks by the Senator from Okla- 
homa, some of the facts were brought 
out. There are others which I should 
like to bring out briefly in my remarks at 
this time. 
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First of all, let us find out just why 
General MacArthur was removed from 
his position. Was it because he was a 
bad military commander? The Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma has indicated that 
that was one of the reasons, I should 
suppose from the remarks of the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma that that is an 
indication of the line which those who 
support the President's position will take 
in the future. They will proceed to take 
the military record of this man and pick 
it to pieces and destroy it, vilifying him 
in the process. Of course, his record 
will speak for itself. I might make one 
pertinent remark at this point. As I 
recall, the Senator from Oklahoma and 
other Members of this body who share 
his point of view recently raised their 
voices in sharp criticism of the position 
taken by those who were opposed to 
sending troops to Europe. As one who 
favored sending troops to Europe I can 
speak with complete objectivity on this 
point. They said that those who op- 


- posed the sending of troops to Europe 


were in effect questioning the military 
decision which had been made by Gen- 
eral Eisenhower on this issue and that 
by doing so they were trying to set them- 
Selves up as military experts. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr, Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, NIXON. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. With respect 
to the evident program of vilification 
and attack upon General MacArthur's 
ability as a military commander which 
has been indicated today by those who 
attempt to sustain the President's posi- 
tion, I wonder if the Senator from Cali- 
fornia has read the statement of the 
President of the United States, whom 
General MacArthur’s opponents are sup- 
porting, to the effect that General Mac- 
Arthur’s place in history as one of our 
greatest commanders is fully established. 
The President stated that the Nation 
owed General MacArthur a debt of grat- 
itude, and repeated his feeling of regret 
that he had to relieve him. | 

My question is: What position are 
those who arbitrarily attempt to attack 
and vilify General MacArthur and his 
record going to take in view of the fact 
that the man whom they are trying to 
support stated this morning that Gen- 
eral MacArthur had firmly established 
his place as one of the greatest com- 
manders in our history? 

Mr. NIXON. I thank the Senator for 
his contribution. All I can say at this 
point in answer to the question which 
he has raised is that those, including 
the Senator from Oklahoma, who were 
so critical of any suggestion that we 
should question military recommenda- 
tions by our commanders in the field 
and elsewhere during the troops-for- 
Europe debate, are now the first to rise 
and question the military decisions 
which General MacArthur made in 
Korea. 

I think it might be well, in view of the 
distinguished record of General Mac- 
Arthur, which the Senator from Iowa 
has so well pointed up by quoting from 
the President of the United States, for 
us to reserve judgment on whether or 
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not General MacArthur should be re- 
moved from his position because he is 
a bad military commander, until he has 
an opportunity to come home and pre- 
sent his side of the issue. 

I trust that those who had such high 
regard for the statements of our mili- 
tary leaders in the troops-for-Europe 
debate will also have the same high re- 
gard for the statements of General Mac- 
Arthur when he gives the military back- 
ground of the Korean action. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. NIXON. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does not the Senator 
from California feel that in the effort to 
get at the bottom of whatever led to the 
dismissal of General MacArthur, an in- 
vestigation should be made as to what 
consultation was had with other nations 
which are contributing to the United 
Nations armed forces in Korea? We 
should know what consultation, if any, 
was entered into and whether any of 
those nations insisted upon the dismissal 
of General MacArthur. Personally I do 
not know what authority President Tru- 
man has to dismiss the commander in 
chief of the United Nations armed forces 
in Korea, though I presume there may 
be some document which gives him such 
authority. 

Mr. NIXON. I completely agree with 
the Senator from Vermont. I believe it 
would be well to know which nations 
supported the dismissal of General Mac- 
Arthur, assuming that they were con- 
sulted, and which nations favored his 
retention. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. NIXON. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I wish to join my 

- colleague from California in his expres- 
sion of regret that the great issue which 
is before the Congress could not be dis- 
cussed calmly, without muckraking and 
mud slinging at one of the great com- 
manders in American history, an officer 
who, not only in one war, but in two wars, 
rendered outstanding service to his coun- 


Apropos of the point raised by the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. HicKENLOOPER] 
I wonder if the Senator knows that in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of December 
22, 1950, there appeared a speech by the 
then senior Senator from Florida, Mr. 
Pepper. I should like to quote briefly 
from that speech, because I think it fits 
in with the statement contributed by the 
Senator from Iowa, in which he quoted 
the President of the United States. 

This is former Senator Pepper speak- 
ing: 

Mrs. Pepper and I went on to Japan, 
to Tokyo, and were there from November 
1 to November 28. I must say I did not 
appreciate the magnificence of the job 
done in Japan by General MacAithur, 
until I got a chance to see something of it 
by personal inquiry and observation. I 
made a statement in Tokyo, which I am 
glad to repeat here in the Senate, that I 
had known before that General MacArthur 
was regarded as one of the great generals 
of history—and I have not changed my mind 
about it, by reason of recent reverses—but 
I had to discover in Japan that he was also 
entitled to be called one of the great states- 
men of history; for, today, his work in Japan 
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speaks for itself. In the first place, when 
the Korean attack occurred and our forces 
had to be thrown immediately into Korea, 
General MacArthur had practically to strip 
Japan of all our military forces there in 
order to send those forces at once to Korea. 
Yet there was never any threat of aggres- 
sion or uprising, or in any sense of the word 
violence from the people or from the Govern- 
ment of Japan. On the contrary, we have 
not had the slightest feeling of insecurity 
of our administration there, however much 
we have found it necessary under the emer- 
gency to strip Japan of our occupying forces. 


Mr. NIXON. I thank my colleague 
for his contribution. 

So I say, Mr. President, that the real 
reason for this decision was not the fact 
that there was a question as to General 
MacArthur's capabilities as a military 
commander. In any event we certainly 
should reserve judgment on that point 
until all the facts are in. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. NIXON. I yield. 

Mr. BRICKER. The Senator from 
California has referred to the question 
whether or not there have been consul- 
tations with the other nations partici- 
pating in a minor degree in the Korean 
episode. I note in today’s newspaper a 
dispatch from London, in which appears 
the following: 

The announcement broke before most of 
Europe was awake, but the tone of editorials 
and official comment in the past week left 
little doubt how Britain and the Continent 
would take the news. 

The British Government appeared to have 
had either some advance notice of Truman's 
action or at least some advance inkling that 
the President was considering such a move. 


I am inclined to believe—and I ask the 
Senator from California whether he 
agrees—that this policy was largely de- 
termined in England rather than in the 
United States, and that in this instance, 
as he has in so many other instances, 
Secretary Acheson followed the dictates 
from London rather than from the peo- 
ple of the United States, 

Mr. NIXON. In answer to the Sena- 
tor from Ohio I will say that I do not 
know what dictated this particular deci- 
sion, but I do know that, whether it may 
or may not be a coincidence, certainly 
the British for the past few months have 
been requesting that General MacAr- 
thur either be reprimanded or controlled 
or discharged. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. NIXON. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I take it the Sen- 
ator from California is familiar with the 
fact that the troops of the United States 
were sent into Korea by the President 
of the United States without consultation 
with any Members of Congress, partic- 
ularly without consultation with Mem- 
bers on the Republican side; and, fur- 
thermore, that on the first of September 
last the President delivered by radio an 
address from the White House, which 
was released to the press by the White 
House on the same day, and which is 
published in the State Department bul- 
letin of September 11, 1950. The topic 


of the address was Aims and Objectives 


in Resisting Aggression in Korea, and 
in it, as appears on page 409 of the bulle- 
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tin, among other things, the President 
said: 

Second. We believe Koreans have a right 
to be free, independent, and united as they 
want to be, and, under the direction and 
guidance of the United Nations we, with 
other nations, will do our part to help them 
enjoy that right. The United States has 
no other aim in Korea, 


Now for my question. The President 
having sent the troops to Korea with- 
out consultation, having made the state- 
ment as to the objective of the United 
States and the United Nations in Korea, 
namely, that all of Korea should be free, 
independent, and united, if General 
MacArthur were operating to attain such 
an objective, he would have the right to 
go to the Yalu River, for there would not 
be any other way to make Korea free, 
independent, and united, would he not? 

Mr. NIXON. The Senator from Mich- 
igan is correct. For General MacArthur 
to carry out the directive from the 
United Nations under which he was op- 
erating, he had to do exactly what he 
did, as the Senator from Michigan has 
indicated. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. NIXON. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Is not the purpose 
of war to take away from the enemy the 
power to resist the will of the nation with 
which the enemy has gone to war? In 
other words, our purpose was to accom- 
plish the aim stated, and in order to 
do it by war it was necessary to deprive 
the North Koreans, who are in war, of 
the power to resist the attainment of 
the objective which the President an- 
nounced on the first day of September 
of last year. 

Mr. NIXON. The Senator is correct, 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. NIXON. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. The purpose of my 
questioning the Senator from California 
is that I feel it highly important that 
we find out whether or not the dismis- 
sal of General MacArthur was due to the 
insistence of Great Britain. I did not 
intend to mention any country by name, 
but it has been brought out pretty well 
into the open by the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Bricker]. General MacArthur’s 
dismissal coincides so closely with the 
statement released by the British Gov- 
ernment yesterday that Red China must 
be consulted in arriving at any treaty 
with Japan, and that any treaty must 
contain a provision that Formosa will be 
ultimately returned to China, as to give 
the whole thing a highly suspicious at- 
mosphere, indicating that perhaps Great 
Britain did insist upon the dismissal of 
General MacArthur. His recent letter 
to Representative MARTIN, of the House 
of Representatives, carries intimations 
and inferences which I belicve to be 
quite contrary to the British foreign 
policy in Asia, and for that reason I, for 
one, would like to know what pressure 
may have been put upon the President 
by Great Britain or any other nation to 
bring about General MacArthur's re- 
moval. Great Britain may not have 
been the only one; there may have been 
20 others. 
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Mr. NIXON. I appreciate the contri- 
bution the Senator has made, and I 
should comment on his statement in this 
manner. Regardless of which nation or 
nations were responsible for influencing 
the decision made by the President dis- 
missing General MacArthur, it seems to 
me that at the present time the Ameri- 
can, people, as they consider the actions 
which we have taken in the past in rela- 
tion to the conflict in Korea, perhaps 
would support the proposition that in 
the future our diplomats should be in- 
structed, in their deliberations with our 
allies in Korea, to give the same weight 
to their suggestions and their advice as 
to what our policy should be in Korea, 
as the contributions in troops from those 
allies bear to our own contribution in 
Korea. When we bear in mind the fact 
that at the present time 90 percent of 
the U. N. troops, exclusive of the South 
Koreans, are our own, that 90 percent of 
the casualties are ours, since we have 
made the greatest part of the contribu- 
tion proportionately, and since we are 
assuming the greatest portion of the 
risk, certainly the decision made to dis- 


miss General MacArthur, or any other 


decision affecting the course of the Ko- 
rean action, should be primarily an 
American decision, with consultation 
and advice, it is true, with all our allies, 
but certainly not taking dictation from 
any one of them. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President 

Mr. NIXON. I yield to the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. BRICKER. Does the Senator 
from California agree with me that, 
judging from the picture as we see it in 
respect to the attitude of England in 
connection with this matter, and judg- 
ing from comments appearing in the 
press and comments made by members 
of Parliament themselves, the indica- 
tions are that England's interest in the 
Korean affair and in the entire oriental 
picture is more for the purpose of pro- 
tecting her trade with Communist China 
than it is for the purpose of protecting 
the lives of the American boys in Korea 
who are fighting against communism? 

Mr. NIXON. I agree with the Sena- 
tor that the facts as we know them would 
lead to that conclusion. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask a further question of 
the Senator from California, if he will 
yield. 

Mr. NIXON. I yield. 

Mr. BRICKER. The Senator from 
California said he had received several 
telegrams, and that one of them was 
favorable to the position of the Presi- 
dent. I wish to advise the Senator from 
California that I have received many 
telegrams, but not one of them is favor- 
able to the position the President has 
taken; to the contrary, all of them sig- 
nify support of General MacArthur. 

Mr. NIXON. At this point, let me say 
to the Senator from Ohio that a num- 
ber of people have moved from Ohio to 
California, and I trust that the telegram 
he has mentioned, which I received, did 
not come from a former resident of Ohio. 

Mr. BRICKER. Judging from the 
communications I receive from Ohio, by 
way of both telephone and telegram, I 
doubt very much whether anyone havy- 
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ing that attitude would have gone from 
Ohio to the fair State of California. 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. NIXON. Mr. President, since this 
decision was not made by reason of the 
military incompetence of General Mac- 
Arthur, then the reason must have been 
differences over policy as to how to bring 
to a successful conclusion the Korean 
war. The suggestion has been made 
here, today, that the choice, insofar as 
the decision to relieve General Mac- 
Arthur was concerned, was one between 
keeping the war a small war, a so-called 
cheap war, or making it develop into 
a 3 larger war on the continent of 
Asia. 

I do not think that is the choice. As 
we determine whose advice we should 
take at this point, and when we consider 
whether the recommendations of Gen- 
eral MacArthur would, if adopted, end 
the war in Korea at the least cost of 
men and money to the United States, 
and consider his recommendations as 
against those of Secretary of State Ache- 
son and others in the State Department, 
I think it is well for us to review the 
records of the individuals between whom 
we have to choose. 

I wonder whether the Members of 
the Senate have thought today, as I have 
been thinking, of what has happened in 
the Far East in the past 5 years—what 
has happened, as a matter of fact, to the 
international position of the United 
States. 

Five years ago the United States came 
out of World War II without question 
the most powerful nation on the face of 
the globe. We had the strongest Army, 
we have the strongest Navy, we had the 
strongest Air Force. We had a monopoly 
on the atomic bomb, and we had the 
great majority of the people in the 
world on our side. There were approxi- 
mately 180,000,000 people on the Com- 
munist side, and there were 1,760,000,000 
people on our side. 

Since that time, 5 years have passed 
5 years of conferences and of lim- 
ited, so-called cheap wars, such as 
the one in Korea. What is the situation 
today? Today we no longer have a 
monopoly on the atomic bomb. Today 
we no longer are stronger on the ground. 
Possibly we are stronger in the air. We 
are stronger on the sea. We are weaker 
under the sea. 

And when we consider the lineup of 
the people of the world, what do we find? 
We find that today there are only 540,- 
000,000 people on our side; there are 
800,000,000 people on the Communist 
side, and there are 600,000,000 people 
who have to be classified as neutral— 
the people of countries such as India, 
Pakistan, and the like. 

In other words 5 years ago, at the 
conclusion of the most costly war in all 
our history, the odds, in terms of num- 
bers of people in the world, were 9 to 1 
in our favor, but today they are 5 to 3 
against us. 

So today the decision before the 
Senate and before the country is whether 
we should continue to support the poli- 
cies of those who have been responsible 
for our foreign policy during this 5- 
year period, or whether we should ask 
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for and follow advice from others— 
whether we should, for example, con- 
sider what General MacArthur offers as a 
possible solution of the Korean war, and 
to consider it for the reason that those 
who are making our policy today are the 
ae ones who failed so miserably in the 
past. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. NIXON. I yield to the Senator 
from Indiana, 

Mr. JENNER. At this particular 
point, I wonder whether the Senator 
from California recalls General 
Marshall’s mission to China in 1945. 
Does the Senator recall that mission? 

Mr. NIXON. I do. 

Mr. JENNER. Does the Senator from 
California remember what the outcome 
of that mission was? 

Mr. NIXON. I do. 

Mr, JENNER. Is not that a part of 
the picture the Senator is presenting— 
in other words, is not that where some 
of the 800,000,000 people came from? 

Mr. NIXON. In answer to the Senator 
from Indiana I may say that the results 
speak for themselves. Certainly, so far 
as the results are concerned, the United 
States has been the loser, because 400,- 
000,000 of the 800,000,000 people behind 
the iron curtain are in China. 

Mr. JENNER. I should like to ask the 
distinguished Senator from California 
to yield further, if he will. 

Mr. NIXON. I yield. 

Mr. JENNER. I wish to ask the 
Senator whether he thinks Harry S. Tru- 
man, the President of the United States, 
would make the decision he announced 
early this morning unless he had con- 
sulted the same George Catlett Marshall 
who was responsible for the mission to 
China, and who now is the Secretary of 
Defense of the United States? 

Mr. NIXON. I do not know whom the 
President consulted, either here or 
abroad. 

Mr. JENNER. I know the Senator 
from California does not know that; but 
would he thin 

Mr. NIXON. If the Senator will per- 
mit me to answer further 

Mr. JENNER. Certainly. 

Mr. NIXON. But I do know that those 
who have been responsible for our 
foreign policy in the Far East have 
failed, and it is time for a new policy. 
The American people have had enough 
of our past policy in the Far East, and 
that is why I say the American people 
and the Congress want to hear from 
General MacArthur on that point. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. NIXON. I yield. 

Mr. JENNER. I should like to ask 
the Senator if it is true that the same 
men and the same policy makers who 
have betrayed this country’s interest in 
the past are still riding herd on the 
American people today? Does the Sen- 
ator from California agree as to that? 

Mr. NIXON. All I can say is that 
certainly those who have been respon- 
sible for the failure of our policy in the 
Far East in the past 5 years have con- 
stantly been critical of General Mac- 
Arthur in the past, and I would assume 
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that they are very happy about his dis- 
charge today. 

Mr. JENNER. And they are still the 
Policy makers in our Government today, 
are they not? 

Mr. NIXON. That might be a reason- 
able conclusion. 

Mr. JENNER. Exactly. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. NIXON. I yield to the Senator 
from Kansas. 

Mr.SCHOEPPEL. Ishould like to ask 
the Senator from California whether he 
thinks that because of a lack of forth- 
rightness in establishing -a policy in 
Korea and in the Asiatic area, General 
MacArthur felt disposed at least to be 
forthright with the American people and 
to ask for a determination of policy at 
the earliest possible time. 

Mr. NIXON. That is not only true, I 
may say to the Senator from Kansas, but 
I think it is most interesting to note that 
General MacArthur's successor, General 
Ridgway, is of exactly the same opinion 
as General MacArthur. For example, he 
said just 2 days ago—and I quote from 
an editorial appearing in the Washington 
News: 

I see no end to the military operations 
unless there is a political settlement. I have 
no personal knowledge of negotiations for 
a political settlement, 


Of course that is a complete answer 
to the ridiculous proposition made on 
this floor today to the effect that if we 
continue to fight in Korea, eventually 
the Communist Chinese will become tired 
and quit. 

That is exactly what General Mac- 
Arthur has asked for—the right to mount 
an effective and decisive military opera- 
tion which will force a political settle- 
ment. General Ridgway has in effect 
said the same thing. I wonder what the 
President of the United States will do to 
him if General Ridgway continues in 
that viewpoint. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. NIXON. I yield. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Does not the dis- 
tinguished Senator from California fur- 
ther think that General MacArthur has 
rendered to the rank and file of the 
people of the United States a signal serv- 
ice in bringing some of this information 
to the attention of the people, so that at 
least we may know, at the earliest pos- 
sible date, where we are going, and why? 

I should like to ask the distinguished 
Senator further, whether he does not 
agree with me that because of the forth- 
rightness of General MacArthur, a group 
which was anti-MacArthur insisted that 
the President should have taken the kind 
of action just announced? 

Mr. NIXON. My answer to both the 
questions of the Senator from Kansas is 
in the affirmative. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
ie will the Senator yield for a ques- 

on? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from California yield to the 
Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. NIXON. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I wonder 
whether the Senator agrees with me that 
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there is peculiar significance in a series 
of events which have happened, and 
whether those events do not establish 
pretty clearly that the administration, 
which means the President, General 
Marshall, and Secretary Acheson, more 
than 5 years ago, actually adopted a 
policy toward China which is still in 
effect? ‘These are the circumstances: 
General Marshall went to China to at- 
tempt to have the Nationalist Govern- 
ment of China surrender, in effect, to 
the Reds, by proposing and insisting 
that the Nationalist Chinese Govern- 
ment surrender at least a substantial 
part of its sovereignty to the Commu- 
nist Chinese. That is No. 1. Next, 
when Chiang Kai-shek would not sur- 
render free China to the domination 
of the Reds, great irritation was ex- 
pressed by the administration for a pe- 
riod of a year or so, and thereafter, the 
Lattimore policy became apparent in 
this country, a policy not only of sur- 
rendering China to the Reds, but of 
getting out of Korea—getting out, as 
he expressed it, by not letting it look 
as though we pushed them into com- 
munism—and oi eventual surrender and 
abandonment of Japan. I submit to 
the Senator the question whether those 
events, and many other collateral events, 
do not indicate that the present admin- 
istration actually adopted as its foreign 
policy toward China, a policy of even- 
tual surrender and capitulation to Com- 
munist China, which means the Krem- 
lin, and which in the long run will mean 
the inevitable surrender of Japan, or 
the abandonment of Japan, and the in- 
evitable loss of our entire position in 
the Orient? I ask the Senator whether 
there are not reasonable and powerful 
arguments which may support that 
thesis? 

Mr. NIXON. I would answer the 
Senator from Iowa in this way: I noted 
with interest the comment of the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma to the effect that— 
and I quote exactly, having taken it 
down as he spoke Asia is not the place 
to defeat communism in a war.” Let me 
answer that comment by stating the al- 
ternative. Asia may not be the place to 
defeat communism in a war, but Asia is 
a place where we can lose to communism 
without a war, and it is a place where we 
can lose to communism with a war— 
either way. 

What has been the great error in the 
State Department’s policy in the past 5 
years? Let me say at the outset that I 
have been one of those who have sup- 
ported much of the State Department’s 
policy in Europe. So far as the policy in 
China is concerned, and in the Orient, I 
feel that the facts speak for themselves. 
That policy did not deserve support then, 
it does not deserve it now, because the 
policy has failed; and it has failed be- 
cause of a basic error in the State De- 
partment, the error of taking the advice 
of men, who whether knowingly or un- 
knowingly came to the false conclusion 
that Chinese Communists were some- 
how different from other Communists, 
that Chinese Communists were agrarian 
reformers and liberals, and therefore it 
did not make any difference whether 
China went Communist. As a result, the 
effort which we naturally would have ex- 
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pended had we recognized the danger 
and the true character of the Chinese 
Communists, was not made—the all-out 
effort to support the Nationalists forces 
in China. 

The result was twofold—first, the fall 
of China and second, the war in Korea. 

When we speak of the responsibility 
for the war in Korea let us remember 
that the Korean war would never have 
happened had not China gone Commu- 
nist, because the North Koreans would 
never have dared to move south unless 
they had a friendly government on their 
northern border; but, when China went 
Communist, the Korean war became 
inevitable. I mean by that, the basic 
mistake which our policy makers made 
in the first instance was the failure to 
Tecognize the true character of the Com- 
munist Chinese and to take effective 
action against them; and now, since we 
are confronted with the Korean war, 
the question is—shall we persist in that 
mistake? That is why I say that those 
who have been responsible for advocat- 
ing that mistaken policy in the past 
should be the ones who should be re- 


moved from their position rather than 


General MacArthur, who has been criti- 
cal of that mistaken policy in the past. 
That is the issue before us today. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield further? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from California yield to the 
Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. NIXON. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I should like 
to ask the Senator whether he is not 
aware that the policy to which I re- 
ferred a moment ago was further imple- 
mented by the fact that we withdrew 
material support to Chiang Kai-shek for 
more than 10 months, after the shoot- 
ing stopped following World War II; 
that, so far as the war was concerned, 
we withdrew our help for 10 months, 
and then, through the device of denying 
export permits for munitions, after the 
Congress had acted ordering aid to be 
given to the Chinese Nationalists, our 
help was withheld for another 10 
months, or a total of 20 months, with- 
out any kind of aid whatever going to 
the Nationalist Chinese Army although 
we knew full well that meanwhile the 
Communists were receiving from the 
Russians the Japanese arms and equip- 
ment which had been captured. 

Mr. NIXON. As a direct result, I may 
say, of that action on the part of our 
State Department and our Government, 
China did go Communist. If the action 
referred to had not been taken, and if 
other action had been taken which 
should have been taken at that time, the 
Chinese Nationalists might still be fight- 
ing against the Chinese Communists on 
the mainland, and the Korean war, with 
its 60,000 casualties, would never have 
happened. 

Mr, HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
2 e Senator yield for another ques- 

on 

Mr. NIXON. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Does the Sen- 
ator not think it significant that a little 
more than a year ago, I believe a year 
ago in January, as a matter of fact, the 
State Department and the President, or 
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the President through the State Depart- 
ment, made the famous announcement 
that Korea was not within our perimeter 
of defense, in the light of a policy of day- 
by-day and week-by-week surrender to 
the Communist forces in China? Did 
that not have some significance in con- 
nection with the beginning of the Korean 
war. 

Mr. NIXON. As I recall the state- 
ment, it was that Korea and Formosa lay 
outside the defense perimeter of the 
United States of America; and what 
could we expect under those circum- 
stances, except the attack which oc- 
curred? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. If the Senator 
from California will yield for one more 
question, I should like to ask whether he 
attaches any significance to the fact 
that the British, who are ensconced in 
Hong Kong—through which port, inci- 
dentally, strategic materials are daily 
flowing to the North China Reds—recog- 
nized Red China well over a year ago, 
but have not yet had the compliment of 
having the Red Chinese recognize the 
British. Is there any significance in the 
fact that the British have been con- 
stantly dragging their feet in the United 
Nations’ effort in North Korea, and in- 
sisting, “No, no, we must not cross the 
50-yard line in this ball game, that we 
must play in our own field and cannot 
approach the other fellow’s goal?” Is 
there any significance in the fact that 
the British are using American lives and 
property to protect certain commercial 
interests on the little island of Hong 
Kong as a gateway to Asia for British 
profit enterprise? 

I ask the Senator if he attaches any 
significance to the British attitude on 
that point, and to the very strange and 
suddenly inspired criticism of MacArthur 
which broke out in England approxi- 
mately 2 months ago. 

Mr. NIXON. For whatever reason 
that criticism may have been made, all 
I say is that, from the standpoint of this 
Nation, from the standpoint of our 
troops fighting in Korea, I believe the 
decision which has been made is a wrong 
one. It is wrong for the reason which I 
have mentioned and for another which 
I am about to mention, the first reason 
being that by making that decision we 
have cast our lot with those who have 
failed in our foreign-policy decisions in 
the past 5 years and have turned down 
the advice of those who have criticized 
those wrong decisions. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. NIXON. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG. I wonder if the Sen- 
ator would agree with me that the whole 
world is quite familiar with the doctrines 
and the policies of Dean Acheson and 
General MacArthur, and would not the 
Senator agree with me that today has 
been a great victory for Dean Acheson 
and his policies? 

Mr. NIXON. Let me say to the Sen- 
ator that today certainly is a great vic- 
tory for the policies of Dean Acheson 
and for those persons in the United 
States and in the world who support 
those policies and who oppose the poli- 
cies of his critics. 
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I might add a further word at this 
point. I attach no implications to any- 
one’s motives in adding this observation, 
but it is significant to me that in the 
past 10 years the Communist press in 
this country and the Communist press 
abroad has been doing a “hatchet job” 
on General MacArthur. They have been 
his most violent critics. If any group 
in this Nation is happy today over the 
action of the President, the Communists 
and the stooges for the Communists are 
happy, because the President has given 
them exactly what they have been 
after—General MacArthur’s scalp. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. NIXON. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG. Is the Senator not won- 
dering what the leaders in Japan and in 
the Arab countries, around the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, and elsewhere in the world, 
are thinking about as to what the future 
policy of the United States is going to be? 
Are we going to abandon completely the 
policy of no compromise with commu- 
nism, as practiced by MacArthur, and 
turn permanently to that of Ache- 
son’s—one which in my opinion means 
appeasement and more appeasement? 

Does it mean that the leaders of na- 
tions such as Japan or Germany will 
think that from now on they better start 
being more compromising with Russia to 
keep in step with a possible new Amer- 
ican policy? 

Mr. NIXON. I am glad the Senator 
brought up that point, because it is a 
point which I desire to discuss as I con- 
clude. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. NIXCN. I yield. 

Mr. BRICKER. In order to bring one 
matter down to date, and to empha- 
size its impact upon the present think- 
ing and possibly the decision of the 


President of the United States in the. 


wee hours of the morning, let me ask 
who was the chief advocate of the phi- 
losophy that the Chinese Communists 
were agrarian reformers, if the Senator 
remembers. 

Mr. NIXON. I think it was Mr. Lat- 
timore. 

Mr. BRICKER. And Mr. Jessup, as 
well? 

Mr. NIXON. I think so; and Mr. Jes- 
sup and Mr. Lattimore are only two 
members of the whole clique which has 
constantly held to that theory in the 
past, and some even hold to it today. 

Mr. BRICKER. They are two of the 
most vocal leaders of that group. 

Mr. NIXON. Yes. 

Mr. BRICKER. Does the Senator 
know that it was Jessup who went with 
the President of the United States to 
meet General MacArthur at the con- 
ference held on Wake Island a short 
time ago? 

Mr. NIXON. That is correct. 

Mr. BRICKER. Evidently the phi- 
losophy of Jessup and Lattimore still 
dominates the policies of the President 
of the United States. 

Mr. NIXON. There is no question 
that it meets with the approval of the 
anti-MacArthur bloc. It means the 
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pro-Lattimore-Jessup bloc in the State 
Department has prevailed. 

Mr. BRICKER. One further question, 
if the Senator will yield, which I ask to 
elicit information, because I was only 
confused and confounded by the pres- 
entation of the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Kerr] with regard to the 
plans and policies. I am inclined to ask 
the question because of the message sent 
to this country a few weeks ago by Gen- 
eral Ridgway, who has now been placed 
in command, in which he said, in ef- 
fect: “We have no definite purpose; we 
have no instructions; we do not know 
what we are going to do, but we are en- 
gaged in Operation Killer. We are 
simply killing without program or prep- 
aration.” Does the Senator agree with 
me that that is a mighty low position for 
a great free country, such as America, to 
take? 

Mr. NIXON. Icertainly agree with the 
Senator from Ohio on that point, and I 
am very happy to have noted General 
Ridgway’s statement to the effect that 
he, too, like General MacArthur, recog- 
nizes the necessity for bringing this war 
to a conclusion. I will say that the ques- 
tion of the Senator from Ohio fills in 
very well with the question asked by the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Youne] 
because, as I recall the question of the 
Senator from North Dakota, he asked 
what kind of a policy we are going to 
have in the Far East and what can the 
nations which are our allies expect? 

I might say at this point that there 
are many of is, I know, who would like 
to know what that policy is. I am sure 
that those who are fighting in Korea 
would like to know what it is. 

I am sure that there are those in 
Tokyo and Japan at the present time, 
who may go to Korea, who are wonder- 
ing what that policy is. For that rea- 
son I think it might be well to see just 
what the policy of our State Department 
will be, now that General MacArthur has 
been removed from his command. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. NIXON. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG. Many Members of the 
Senate are wondering, along with the 
people of Korea and other places in the 
world, what the policy of the United 
States really is. 

Mr. NIXON. That is what I should 
like to comment on briefly at this point. 
It seems to me that the theory of the 
State Department, the theory of the ad- 
ministration, was very well summed up, 
significantly enough, by an article in the 
current issue of the United States News. 
I should like to read from that summary: 

United States policy in Asia right now is 
confused, at cross-purposes. 

Truman idea is that Korea is a local, 
United Nations war. Truman view is that 
Chinese armies, inflicting 1,400 casualties 
per week on Americans, are not really Com- 
munist Chinese at all so long as UN doesn’t 
say they are. So United States Air Force 
cannot bomb bases where a Communist 
build-up goes on. Troops offered by Chiang 
Kai-shek cannot be accepted. Diversions in- 
side China must be avoided on the theory 
1 Chinese Communists aren't at war 
at all. 
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MacArthur's idea is that war is war. Mac- 
Arthur points out that American boys are 
being killed while diplomats argue whether 
a war is a war. Bombing of bases in Man- 
churia, blockade of Chinese ports, aids for 
guerrillas working in China and for Chiang’s 
forces on Formosa is the MacArthur formu- 
la. In war, military objective is to try to 
aim blows at the heart of enemy power to 
try to get a decision. U. N. forces cannot 
win under present rules. 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NIXON. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I should like 
to ask the Senator from California one 
further question. Would he be greatly 
surprised or astounded if in the very near 
future there should emanate from the 
State Department the beginning of prop- 
aganda over the country stating the in- 
evitability of the necessity of recognizing 
Red China and seating Red China in the 
United Nations, the surrender of For- 
mosa, and following the pattern toward 
which, in my opinion, the Lattimore- 
Jessup-Acheson policies have been di- 
rected? 

Mr. NIXON. I intend to comment 
upon that point now. 

Mr. President, apparently we can 
safely say that at this time the policy 
of the State Department—and that 
means the policy of the administra- 
tion—is: 

This is a cheap war in Korea. After all 
we are only losing 1,400 casualties a week. 


The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Kerr] has pointed out time and time 
again the Chinese Communists are los- 
ing thousands of their men. Therefore 
it somehow becomes a good war. 

So far as gett: the war over with and so 
far as bringing it to a successful military 
conclusion are concerned, we need not be in 
too much of ahurry. All we need to do is to 
continue to keep the pressure on. We are 
losing only 1,400 men a week and the Com- 
munists are losing 5,000 a week. We can 
hope that eventually they will see the light, 
and surrender, 


Mr. President, I do not agree with 
such a theory. I say that any war in 
which an American boy dies is not a 
cheap tzar. I say it is the obligation of 
the Members of the Senate and the Mem- 
bers of Congress to do what they can to 
support a policy which will bring such a 
war to a successful conclusion. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. NIXON. I yield. 

Mr. BRICKER. Does the Senator 
realize that the casualties in the Korean 
war during the past 9 months are equal 
in number to the casualties we suffered 
oot the first year of the Second World 

ar 

Mr. NIXON. Yes; in the first full 
year, 1942, as I understand. It brings 
home the point I was attempting to 
make. Since it is the theory of the ad- 
ministration that this is a cheap war, 
and we can let it go on without attempt- 
ing to bring it to a military or political 
conclusion, what are we confronted with, 
so far as future policy is concerned? 

We can wait and see what the United 
Nations are going to do. With respect 
to that point I shoulc like to comment 
briefly on the resolution which was 
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adopted by the Senate only a few months 
ago. Senators will recall that we asked 
the United Nations to condemn Commu- 
nist China as an aggressor. Senators 
will also recall that the United Nations 
did take such action. The point is: 
What has been done in implementation 
of such action? Very few additional 
troops have been sent to Korea to assist 
our troops there. There has been no 
discontinuance of trace in war mate- 
rials and other materials through Hong 
Kong, which feed the Chinese war ma- 
chine, There has been no clarification of 
the directives to our troops, to the U. N. 
forces, or to General MacArthur, indi- 
cating what should be done, either in 
crossing the thirty-eighth parallel or in 
going beyond the Yalu River; or with 
respect to any of the other decisions 
which General MacArthur must make 
on the field, and which he has not been 
able to make because his hands were 
tied by the political directives under 
which he has been operating. 

Therefore, it seems to me that so far as 
action by the United Nations is con- 
cerned, the time has come for imple- 
menting the resolution. I may say that 
it was for the implementation of the 
resolution that General MacArthur was 
asking. He was asking for it, because 
he recognized that that was the way 
to bring the war to a conclusion. If we 
continue in the present stalemate, if we 
continue to follow the present leader- 
ship of the State Department, all we can 
expect is a continuance of the war. This 
nails down the point which the Senator 
from Oklahoma was trying to make. He 
said the choice was between peace and 
a big war in China. Mr. President, that 
is not the choice. The choice is whether 
we are to continue the war without any 
prospects or hopes of bringing it to an 
end with concerted United Nations ac- 
tion, or whether we are to insist on ac- 
tion which would allow our American 
military commander in the field to bring 
the war to a successful conclusion at the 
earliest possible date. 

General MacArthur supports the sec- 
ond position. I support it also. I think 
the American people support it too, par- 
ticularly as they see our casualty lists 
mount week after week. 

The prospect of ending the war if we 
follow our present policy comes down to 
this: We are not going to end it on the 
field with a military victory. General 
Ridgway himself does not think it is pos- 
sible to do so, until some political deci- 
sions have been made. What are the 
possibilities of ending it by political de- 
cisions and what should those decisions 
be? Certainly they will not be the polit- 
ical decisions which General MacArthur 
would advise. 

Possibly what we can expect has al- 
ready been indicated. Several times to- 
day we heard read on the floor of the 
Senate news releases concerning the fact 
that the British have now come out offi- 
cially for the return of Formosa to China. 
That is the first half of the deal which 
is being considered as a means to bring 
the war to a “successful” conclusion. I 
put the word “successful” in quotation 
marks. The other half is that it will be 
necessary to recognize the government of 
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Communist China and admit it to the 
United Nations. 

Therefore, Mr. President, the only 
plan the administration can offer to 
bring the war to an end is one of bare- 
faced appeasement, because recognition 
of Red China and giving up Formosa to 
Communist China is nothing but ap- 
poser: That is the alternative we 

ace. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NIXON. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Is the Sena- 
tor familiar with the fact that every mil- 
itary authority in this country worth his 
salt has stated in one way or another 
that Formosa in hostile hands would 
make our position in the Orient unten- 
able? Perhaps I should withdraw the 
statement that every military man worth 
his salt has so stated. I do not know 
whether every military man has stated 
it, but a very large number have. 

Mr. NIXON. Let me comment on the 
Senator’s statement in this fashion. I 
return to the statement made by the 
Senator from Oklahoma, to the effect 
that China is not the place in which to 
defeat the Communists ina war. Sena- 
tors will recall that my comment on the 
point was that China may not be the 
place in which to defeat the Commu- 
nists, but it is the place where we may 
lose to communism, either with war or 
without a war. When we look at For- 
mosa what do we find? Mr. President, 
once Formosa goes and once Korea goes 
it means Japan becomes untenable and 
all Asia goes. Once all Asia goes it 
means war. It may not mean war in the 
next 5 or 10 years, but it means war in- 
evitably. Why? The answer has been 
clearly given on the floor of the Senate 
in the historic debate on the troops-to- 
Europe issue. It was pointed out time 
and time again that we should send aid 
to Europe, because once Europe falls it 
means eventually a war in which the 
odds in manpower and the odds in re- 
rd would be in favor of the other 

e. 

I say that once Asia falls, war becomes 
inevitable so far as the United States is 
concerned, and it will be a war which 
we will eventually lose, because the odds 
in manpower and the odds in resources 
will be irrevocably on the other side. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER, Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NIXON. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Whether I 
agree or disagree with the statement of 
the Senator from Oklahoma that Asia 
is not the place to win the war against 
communism, I may say there is one 
place where we could have very likely 
won against Communist aggression in 
the world, and that is in the State De- 
partment of the United States Govern- 
ment. We might have won in the State 
Department of the United States Gov- 
ernment, I will go further and say 
that we have been losing the struggle 
against communism within the State 
Department of the United States Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. NIXON. Commenting directly on 
the point made by the Senator from 
Iowa, the Senator will recall that earl'er 
when he was questioning me he mace 
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mention of the fact that export permits 
for critical materials that were being 
shipped to the Chinese Nationalists were 
withheld. Such withholding of permits 
was in part responsible for the inability 
of the Chinese Nationalists to success- 
fully ward off Communist attacks. I 
think the Senator is aware of the fact 
that the man in the Department of 
Commerce who was approving and dis- 
approving export permits at that time 
was none other than William Reming- 
ton, who now stands convicted of per- 
jury for having lied when he said he 
was not a member of the Communist 
Party. That indicates exactly the situ- 
ation we are confronted with in a De- 
partment other than the Department of 
State. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I am aware of 
the fact, Mr. President. 

Mr. NIXON. If I may conclude, Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s viewpoint is quite dif- 
ferent from that of the State Depart- 
ment. I shall briefly state his viewpoint 
as I understand it. It is one which I 
share. 

Let me say that I am not among those 
who believe that General MacArthur is 
infallible. I am not among those who 
think that he has not made decisions 
which are subject to criticism. But I do 
say that in this particular instance he 
offers an alternative policy which the 
American people can and will support, 
He offers a change from the pclicies 
which have led us almost to the brink of 
disaster in Asia—and that means in the 
world, S 

His program, the program which I 
think most of us can support, very briefly 
is this: 

He starts with a proposition with 
which most of us can agree, that no war 
is cheap. No Senator should rise on the 
floor of the Senate and attempt to justify 
under any circumstances the loss of 
American men on the ground that the 
war is not costing us very much, that it 
is costing the other fellow more than it 
is costing us. 

A natural corollary to that proposition 
is that if the war is not cheap, we should 
bring it to an end and we must bring it 
to an end without appeasement. We 
must do that because that is why we fight 
the war. If we were to have appease- 
ment, we should not have started to fight 
in the first instance. 

The third point is that we must bring 
the war to a conclusion with a military 
and diplomatic victory. How are we go- 
ing to do it? As I understand, this is 
what General MacArthur suggests: 

First—and I challenge anyone to sug- 
gest that this should not be done—imme- 
diately stop all trade with Communist 
China. That includes the $1,000,000,000 
a year which is pouring into China 
through the port of Hong Kong. There 
is no justification for this trade under 
any circumstances when Chinese Com- 
munists are shooting down United Na- 
tions forces in Korea; and there is no 
excuse for any one of the United Na- 
tions—Great Britain, the United States, 
France, or any other nation—sending 
one bit of material through any port to 
help the Chinese Communists. 

The second point he makes is that in 
order to bring the war to a successful 
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conclusion he must have the right to 
bomb the bases from which the enemy 
is building up its forces. That means 
bombing across the Yalu River. 

The third point he makes is that we 
must get every assistance we can from 
other nations equally interested in this 
common enterprise. That means from 
our partners in the United Nations. 
Some, it is true, are making a very 
notable contribution. I, for one, would 
never question the contribution made 
individually by a Britisher, a French- 
man, or any other man who has gone to 
Korea to fight and die. But this should 
be a united action. It is not that in fact 
at the present time, as we well know, 
because of the failure of other nations 
to give us the amount of assistance which 
they should. 

Fourth—and I emphasize this point 
particularly because it has been men- 
tioned on this floor time and time again, 
and because I think General MacAr- 
thur’s position has been distorted—we 
should get every possible assistance 
from other United Nations, including 
the Chinese Nationalist Government on 
Formosa and including, in addition, 
whatever assistance we can get from 
5 forces on the Chinese main- 

nd. 

At no time has General MacArthur 
indicated that he would send American 
men to fight on the mainland of China. 
At no place has he suggested that, and 
3 I am not suggesting it at this 

e. 

He says that if we do these things 
then there is a chance that we can bring 
the war to a successful military con- 
clusion. 

Mr. President, I believe that rather 
than follow the advice of those who 
would appease the Communists, who 
would gain a cessation of hostilities by 
letting the Communists have what they 
wanted when they started the war— 
and that is what we are going to do if 
we follow the critics of MacArthur— 
rather than do that, what we should do 
is to do what we intended to do when 
we went into Korea, and that is to 
bring the war to a successsful military 
conclusion by taking the necessary steps 
in implementation of the resolution 
passed by the United Nations, to the 
effect that Communist China was an 
aggressor. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

[Manifestations of applause in the 
galleries.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HoLrLanD in the chair). If the dem- 
onstration in the galleries is repeated, 
the galleries will have to be cleared. 
The rules of the Senate are clear on 
this matter. Our guests may not abuse 
their privileges or violate the rules of the 
Senate. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
am very much disappointed that the 
few remarks which I shall make must 
be made to empty chairs on the other 
side of the aisle. But evidently Senators 
on that side have all retired for the day. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I wonder if the Sen- 
ator has any knowledge as to why the 
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chairs on the other side of the aisle are 
empty. Senators on that side were 
present in great numbers listening to 
the remarks of their hatchet man, the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. KERR]. 
When he finished, and when a construc- 
tive approach to this problem was made 
by the distinguished Senator from Cali- 
fornia and other Senators, at one time 
not even the majority leader, or any 
Senator acting for him, was on the other 
side of the aisle. I say that such a situ- 
ation is very. questionable, and I am 
sorry that we see such an exhibition on 
the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
wish the able Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Kerr] were present, because I may 
say something about some of the state- 
ments he made a little earlier this 
afternoon. 

Mr. President, I think the cat is out 
of the bag. Iam glad that the able Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma made the address 
he delivered this afternoon, except, of 
course, that I regret very much that 
he had to vilify a great American, 
a great soldier, and a great general, as 
he vilified General MacArthur. How- 
ever, I think he let the cat out of the 
bag when he said, in substance, that it 
became necessary to fire General Mac- 
Arthur in order to hold our allies. 

I think it may be worthwhile to dis- 
cover that those running the Govern- 
ment of the United States do not even 
know that Korea is on the mainland of 
Asia. How silly can we get? How 
silly do those who are running the Amer- 
ican Government today think the Amer- 
ican people are? For a year, since June 
1950, they have been trying to make the 
American people believe that the Korean 
war was not a war. Just how silly do 
they think the American people are? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Is not the 
Senator aware that while the admin- 
istration has been telling the American 
people for years that it is working avidly 
for peace, it has been getting us deeper 
and deeper into war all the time? In 
other words, the administration has been 
giving us peace talk, and has been 
getting us into war. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

I discovered this afternoon, in lis- 
tening to the able Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Kerr], that General Mac- 
Arthur is a big, bad wolf. He is a bad 
man. Not only is he a bad man, but he 
is a bad general. 

General MacArthur has been a general 
for 40 years. He was a general in World 
War I, and also in World War II. He 
has been a general for more than 30 
years. He has been winning battles. He 
is a great American and a great general. 
Yet a United States Senator stands on 
this floor this afternoon and vilifies him. 
The Senator from Oklahoma stood here 
this afternoon and said—I can under- 
stand it only in this way—that a Chinese 
Communist is a bad Communist only 
when he arrives in Korea with a gun in 
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his hand to shoot down American sol- 
diers. Is not that what the Senator from 
Oklahoma said? 

Mr. GREEN. No. 

Mr. CAPEHART. What did he say, 
if he did not say that? In substance he 
said, and I repeat it, that a Chinese Com- 
munist was only a bad Communist when 
he arrived in Korea with a gun in his 
hand to shoot down an American boy. 
That is what he said. He also said to 
the Chinese Communists, “You can be 
Communists if you want to; you can con- 
trol all of China; and we are going to 
do nothing about it, in spite of the fact 
that we have been telling the American 
prople that we must fight communism.” 
The American people are spending 
money to rearm this Nation to fight 
communism, but the Senator from Okla- 
homa told the Chinese Communists we 
were not going to do anything about it 
“unless you come into Korea with guns in 
your hands and shoot down American 
soldiers.” 

I call the attention of the Senate and 
of the American people, as I did once 
before this afternoon in questioning the 
able Senator from Oklahoma, to the fact 
that we have had in Korea 60,000 casual- 
ties of American boys from Indiana, 
Ohio, California, and all the other States, 
American boys who have been fighting 
the North Koreans and fighting the 
Chinese Communists. Yet the President 
of the United States ordered the Ameri- 
can Navy to stand between 500,000 
Chinese Nationalists, Chinese citizens, on 
the island of Formosa, and said to them, 
“You dare not cross that water and go 
back to China and fight for your own 
homeland.” 

It is bad enough for the President not 
to permit those 500,000 Nationalists to 
fight and help the Ameircan boys in 
Korea, but the President denies to 500,- 
000 citizens of another country the right 
to return to their own country and de- 
fend it. Why does he do that? He does 
not want to offend the Communists in 
China. He does not want to offend 
Russia. He does not want to offend 
England. He does not want to offend 
France. He does not want to offend any 
of the other members of the United 
Nations. Let no one say that statement 
is not true. It is true. 

We hear much talk about our allies. 
Where are they? I listened to a radio 
dispatch today from Paris in which the 
statement was made that the people 
there were heving a great celebration. 
They were happy, glad, that General 
MacArthur had been fired. What a 
wonderful thing that was. Now Europe 
will be defended and protected. Yet 
what is our situation in Korea? We 
have lost 60,000 American boys there. 
What has France done about the Korean 
situation? What has England done 
about it? What have our other allies 
done about it? 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp, at 
this point, a list of offers of military 
assistance to the United Nations for 
Korea, troops and materials and naval 
vessels which have been offered, and the 
numbers and amounts which have been 
received. 
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There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Status of offers of military assistance to the 


U. N. for Korea 
Country and offer Status 
1, Australia: 
Naval vessels (8/1524,8/1646).| In action, 
1 RAAF squadron (8/1530). Do. 
Ground forces (8/1637, Do. 
8/1646). 
2. Belgium: 
Air transport (8/1620). ....- Do. 
Infantry battalion N In Korea. 


3. Bolivia: 30 officers (8/1018) 


Acceptance de- 
ferred. 
Canada: 


io 


3 naval vessels (8/1002) In action, 

1 RCAF squadron (8/1617) Do. 
Ground forces (8/1700 Arrived Korea. 
Canadian-Pacific Airlines In action. 


(commercial facilities (S/ 
1685; 


10,000-ton dry-cargo vessels Do. 
5. China: 3 infantry divisionsand | Acceptance de- 
a s (8/1562). ferred. 
6. Colombia: 
111 · A E E a En route. 
1,080 ground forces Accepted, 
7. Costa Rica: 
Sea and air bases Do, 
Volunteers (8/1645) Acceptance de- 
8. Cuba: 1 infan Pm 
Cu try company cecep 
9, Denmark: 
Hapa ship Jutlandic | En route. 
(8/1699). 
Motor ship Pella Dan Withdrawn. 
10. El Salvador: Volunteers, if Acceptance de- 
United States will train and ferred, 
equip (8/1692 
11. Ethiopia: 1,069 ground forces...| Accepted. 
12. France: 
1 patrol gun boat (S/1611)__| Withdrawn. 
Infantry , battalion | In action. 
(8/1760) 
1°. Greece: 
7 RHAF Dakota transport Do, 
aircraft (8/1612). 
Ground forces (8/1755) Do. 
14. India: Field ambulance unit Do. 
(8/1647). 
15. T company | In Korea. 
men, 
16, Netherlands: 
1 destroyer (8/1670 In action, 
linfantry battalion (8/1775). Do. 
17. New Zealand: 
2 frigates (8/1868) Do. 
Combat unit (8/1636)... ._. Do. 
18. Norway: Merchant ship ton- Do. 
nage (8/1576). 
19, Panama: 
Contingent volunteers; | Acceptance de- 
bases for training. ferred. 
Use of merchant marine... ns esi 
Free use of highways 5 
(8/1673). 
* hands to supply | Pending. 
roops. 
20. Philippines: 
17 Sherman tanks. In ag 
1 tank 8 (8718510 
R . combat team | In — 
21, — A Field hospital unit Do, 
(8/1615). 
22. Thailand: 
1 guany combat team Do. 
2corvettes and navy trans- | In action (1 cor- 
port. vette destroyed 
after grounding), 
23. Turkey: 1 infantry combat | In action, 
force (8/1630), 
24. eas of South Africa; 1 fighter Do. 
1 Aah 
25. United Kingd 
Naval — (8/1815) Do. 
Ground forces (8/1038, Do. 
i . 
A ERE Do, 


Prepared in the Office of United Nations Political and 
Security Affairs, 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, what 
are we going to do? I asked the able 
Senator from Oklahoma this afternoon 
how it is proposed to win the Korean 
war, and he could not tell us. He said 
he was not an expert. He said he did not 
know. He did not know, so he said, what 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff had on their 
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minds. But he opened his speech by 
saying that MacArthur was not fired be- 
cause of a controversy between the Presi- 
dent and MacArthur, or between Dean 
Acheson and MacArthur, but because of 
a controversy between the Chiefs of Staff 
and MacArthur. I challenged him and 
asked him to prove that statement. I 
challenge him to prove it tomorrow when 
the Senate reconvenes. I challenge him 
to place in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
statement telling the American people 
wherein lay the difference between the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and General Mac- 
Arthur. Ido not think he can do so. He 
let the cat out of the bag.. It is our 
allies who demanded that General Mac- 
Arthur be fired. They said to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, “We will not 
join with you in fighting a Chinese Com- 
munist so long as the Chinese Commu- 
nist is on Chinese soil.” But it is per- 
fectly all right for him to walk across an 
imaginary line with a gun in his hand, 
shoot down an American boy, run back 
across that line, and once he gets back 
across that imaginary line the American 
boy is denied the right to follow him and 
kill him. 

What kind of business is that? How 
silly can a people become? How silly 
can a leadership be? How is it possible 
for a Nation to have a leadership that 
has maneuvered itself and our country 
into the position in which we find our- 
selves? How is that leadership going to 
win the Korean war? 

I placed in the Recor this afternoon 
an editorial from the Washington Daily 
News, and I shall read a portion of it, 
or perhaps all of it, as it states the situa- 
tion much better than I can. The head- 
ing is: “What now, Mr. President?” 
8 the President of the United 


Now, Mr. President, that you have fired 
General MacArthur— 

What next? 

You have appointed General Ridgway as 
his successor to all United States and United 
Nations Far East commands. 

Yet, 2 days ago, General Ridgway said: 

“I see no end to the military operations 
unless there is a political settlement. I haye 
no personal knowledge of negotiations for a 
political settlement. There is 
nothing transitory, nothing temporary, 
about this situation we are in so far as a 
fight against communism is concerned. For 
Communist leaders this is a life-and-death 
struggle. The Communists will not vary 
their objectives. These fellows are out to 
destroy us no matter how long it takes.” 


Those were the words of General 
Ridgway, who was appointed to succeed 
General MacArthur. I say to the Senate 
that General MacArthur has never said 
anything worse than the words uttered 
by General Ridgway. 

The editorial continues: 

Isn’t that the same thing that General 
MacArthur has been saying? 

By firing General MacArthur, Mr. Presi- 
dent, have you come any closer to winning 
or ending the war in Korea? 

That, eventually, is the test you must 
meet. 

Serving General MacArthur’s head up on 
& platter may temporarily appease the yap- 
ping yahoos of the British Socialist Govern- 


ment. But Britain has only 13,000 ground 
troops in Korea. 
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It mar bring a frenzied delight to Prime 
Minister Nehru of India. But India has sent 
only an ambulance unit and some gunny 
sacks to Korea. 

It may give some satisfaction to the 
French, but they nave only 600 men in 
Korea. 


Listen closely to this: 

Yet, when word goes to the 250,000 Amer- 
icans alive and fighting in Korea? What is 
to be done in retribution for the 60,000 
American casualties, including the 9,000 
American dead—what assurance that their 
bleeding and dying shall not have been in 
vain? 

General MacArthur has been sacked be- 
cause, it is said, he was insubordinate. 

General MacArthur’s crime is that he saw 
no sense in fighting a losing or a futile war. 


Mr. President, I ask those who may be 
listening to me or those who may read 
what I am saying, as it will appear in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp: What would 
any one of them have done had he been 
commander in chief of the United 
States forces in Korea, and been such 
for nearly a year, and been obliged day 
after day to hear of American boys be- 
ing killed, crippled, and taken prisoner, 
knowing that the United Nations would 
not permit him to fight except in a little 
area they themselves laid down? In- 
diana is about the size of Korea. The 
geographical situation would be about 
the same as that in which the United 
Nations Army is fighting in Korea if 
there were such an army in the State of 
Indiana from Indianapolis to the south- 
ern border of the State, and an enemy 
force beyond Indianapolis. If the 
southern army were told, “When you get 
to a point near Indianapolis, you cannot 
go any farther,” how do Senators ex- 
pect a war with an enemy to the north 
would be won, and what would they do 
if they were in command in such circum- 
stances? Would they not cry out for 
more troops? Would they not cry out 
to the 52 members of the United 
Nations—who have done very, very little, 
and some of whom have done nothing— 
“Please send us more men and more 
materials.” In such a contingency, 
would not Senators appeal to their own 
nation to send more materials, and 
would they not call to the attention of 
their own government the situation in 
which they found themselves? 

This afternoon the able Senator from 
Oklahoma has said that we are not going 
to fight Red China. He said we could 
not defeat them. Mr. President, I re- 
mind the Senator that we are fighting 
Red China. We have in Korea 250,000 
men who tonight are face to face with 
a Chinese Communist army. Why do 
Senators make statements that we are 
not going to fight the Chinese Reds, 
when we are fighting them now. I sus- 
pect that since I have been standing 
here, some Chinese Red has killed an 
American boy. The American people 
are becoming sick and tired of this dou- 
ble talk. They are becoming sick and 
tired of having their leadership in Wash- 
ington say they are not going to fight 
the Red Chinese, when they are fighting 
them, The American people are be- 
coming sick and tired of having their 
leadership in Washington say it is not 
a war, when we have lost 60,000 men in 
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Korea. What sort of business is this, 
Mr. President? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER, Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield for a ques- 
tion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hot- 
LAND in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Indiana yield to the Senator from 
Iowa? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Iam very happy to 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Iowa. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. With regard 
to what the Senator said a moment ago, 
when he spoke, by way of illustration, 
of an imaginary war in southern Indi- 
ana, and of a refusal to permit the 
troops to go into northern Indiana, I 
wonder whether the Senator would go 
further and comment as to whether 
under such circumstances he would 
think Indiana was not a part of the 
continental United States. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Of course, as I said 
a little earlier, the situation is ridicu- 
lous. What could be sillier, Mr. Presi- 
dent, than for anyone to say that Korea 
is not a part of the mainland? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. It was the 
statement by the Senator from Okla- 
homa that Korea is not a part of the 
mainland of Asia that prompted me to 
make my inquiry of the Senator from 
Indiana in regard to the situation in 
Indiana under those circumstances, 

Mr. CAPEHART. I understand. 

Mr. President, I read further from the 
editorial: 

General MacArthur’s crime is that he saw 
no sense in fighting a losing or a futile war, 

He insisted that we get this war over—by 
victory, as has been the American habit. 

To do the job, he asked for reinforce- 
ments—from all members of the United Na- 
tions—and a free hand to mount the max- 
imum counteroffensive against the enemy. 
He asked that the 500,000 troops of Nation- 
alist China be permitted to fight on our 
side. 

He asked for these things because he want- 
ed to win the war so that our troops could 
come home. 


Mr. President, I ask those who listen 
to me, How can anyone put himself in 
the ridiculous position of saying that our 
forces in Korea do not want the 500,000 
troops of Nationalist China to fight on 
our side, that those 500,000 Chinese Na- 
tionalist troops are no good, and would 
be a handicap—in other words, 500,000 
Chinese citizens who wish to return to 
their own country, to defend their own 
country and to take it away from the 
Communists? How can anyone with any 
capacity to reason be opposed to per- 
mitting those troops to cross to the 
mainland, except on the basis of ap- 
peasement, and on the basis that our al- 
lies, members of the United Nations, are 
opposed to it? 

I read further from the editorial: 

Secretary of State Acheson and the British 
Socialists and Nehru have won a great vic- 
tory. They have got General MacArthur's 
scalp—which has been their goal for many 
months, 

But now that the diplomats and the poli- 
ticians have taken over this war, what are 
they going to do with it? 

The President’s order relieving General 
MacArthur of his command authorized him 
to issue such travel orders as he wishes to go 
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any place he sees fit. But that does not 
apply to the 250,000 American troops under 
his command. They are left in Korea. 

What is to be done about these men? 

What about Korea? 

What about the rest of Asia? 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. In connection with 
what the Senator from Indiana has been 
saying, I wish to ask him whether he has 
seen a late news release on the ticker. 
= Mr. CAPEHART. No, I have not seen 

Mr. WHERRY. Then I shall read it, 
if the Senator will permit: 

Eugene Dennis, general secretary of the 
Communist Party, said in a statement that 
General MacArthur’s removal was long Over- 
due, that the people should demand that it 
be the first step in swiftly negotiating an end 
to the Korean war, returning our boys, mak- 
ing peace in the Far East, and recreating the 
United Nations in the spirit of the United 
Nations Charter, by inclusion of People’s 
China. 


In other words, that means recogni- 
tion of Red China. 

Does not the Senator from Indiana 
feel that the Senator from Oklahoma 
has associated himself very clearly with 
that statement by Eugene Dennis, the 
statement the Communists are shouting 
from the housetops all over the world 
today, namely, that the removal of Gen- 
eral MacArthur is a victory for Red 
communism? 

Mr. CAPEHART. There can be no 
question about it. The able Senator 
from Oklahoma said this afternoon, on 
the floor of the Senate, that we do not 
intend to fight the Communists in China; 
in other words, they are good Commu- 
nists, so long as they stay in China; they 
are great fellows, according to the able 
Senator from Oklahoma, so long as they 
remain in China; but, I repeat, the min- 
ute they step across an imaginary line 
with guns in their hands to shoot down 
American boys, then those Chinese Com- 
munists are bad. Otherwise, according 
to that viewpoint, they are perfectly 
good; and if one of them can run across 
that imaginary line and can shoot down 
an American boy, and then can get back 
on the other side of that imaginary line, 
General MacArthur and his boys dare 
not chase them and dare not shoot them. 
Mr. President, how could anything be 
sillier? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
FREAR in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Indiana yield to the Senator from 
Nebraska? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to ask 
the distinguished Senator from Indiana 
who got us into the war in Korea? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Of course it was due 
to the foreign policy of Truman, Mar- 
shall, and Acheson. 

Mr. WHERRY. Certainly it was not 
due to General MacArthur, was it? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Certainly not. 

Mr. WHERRY. It was Mr. Acheson’s 
cooperation with the policy of President 
Truman that got us into the war in 
Korea, was it not? 
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Mr. CAPEHART, Of course; and now 
they are trying to scalp General Mac- 
Arthur and make him the scapegoat. 

Mr. WHERRY. And the next step will 
be, will it not, the recognition of Red 
China, which is what Acheson wanted 
all along? 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. Then Red China, asa 
member of the United Nations, will side 
with the other Communist nations that 
are members of the United Nations, will 
it not? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Of course, that is 
correct. 

Mr. President, in the minds of our 
leadership there seem to be two kinds of 
Communists, bad Communists and good 
Communists. In other words, this after- 
noon the able Senator from Oklahoma 
said, “We are going to meet Communist 
aggression and Communists wherever we 
find them,” but in the next breath he 
said, “Never will we touch the Commu- 
nists on the mainland of China“ -in 
other words, that we will oppose them 
only when they run across an imaginary 
line with guns in their hands. 

Mr. President, the American people 
will not be fooled any longer. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. MALONE. Is the distinguished 
Senator from Indiana referring to the 
“agrarian Communists” whom General 
Marshall and the State Department dis- 
covered in Communist China, which led 
to the instructions to General Marshall 
to force Chiang Kai-shek to recognize 
and deal with the Communists in China? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Oh, yes; there is no 
question that that was done. There is 
no secret about it. The able Senator 
from Nevada knows it, and all the others 
of us know about it. 

Mr. MALONE. They are the “agrarian 
Communists,” are they? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Of course. Those 
who are responsible for our present for- 
eign policy would build up the Com- 
munists with one hand, and they say they 
want to tear them down with the other 
hand, contending that they do not be- 
lieve in them. Yet when a general such 
as Douglas MacArthur, who does believe 
in destroying communism, is in com- 
mand, they fire him. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. MALONE. I repeat, these are the 
agrarian Communists, are they not? 

Mr. CAPEHART. They are called 
agrarian Communists. So far as I am 
concerned, there is no such thing as a 
good Communist; they are all bad. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. KEM. Does the Senator expect 
Secretary Acheson to turn his back upon 
them? 

Mr. CAPEHART. No, I do not. Ire- 
peat, I do not. 

Mr. President, I say again that the cat 
is out of the bag. Now the great hue 
and cry, and the great argument which 
is being heard all over the United States, 
is that the Joint Chiefs of Staff had to 
get rid of MacArthur because—I do not 
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know because of what, but they just had 
to get rid of him. I think I know the 
reason, if they had anything at all to 
do with it, and earlier I challenged the 
able Senator from Oklahoma to place 
it in the Recorp tomorrow. But now the 
story and the propaganda are going 
forth. People will read it. They will 
listen to it on the radio. It will be said, 
“We had to get rid of MacArthur be- 
cause MacArthur was precipitating a 
war against China.” Think of that. 
That is what the able Senator from 
Oklahoma said. That is what people are 
going to hear on the radio tonight. They 
are going to read it in the newspapers. 
It will be said, “We had to get rid of 
MacArthur because if we did not we 
were going to have a war.” Think of 
that. 

How silly, Mr. President, do they think 
the American people are? The war in 
Korea has been going on for almost a 
year. We have had 60,000 casualties, 
We have 250,000 soldiers now in Korea, 
We are taxing the American people to 
death. We are spending $4,000,000,000 
or more a month for materials alone. 
Yet the hue and cry is already being 
made. The State Department placed in 
the hands of the able Senator from 
Oklahoma a great speech. We could see 
the earmarks all through the speech. 

I repeat, people will hear on the radio 
tonight, they will see on television, and 
they will read, “Ah, that bad man, Gen- 
eral MacArthur. What a bad fellow. 
Ah, that terrible man, He wants to get 
the United States into a war.” Think of 
that. How can those responsible for 
such statements be so foolish. Can they 
possibly be so foolish as to think the 
American people are going to believe 
them? 

We are in a war. How are we going 
to get out of it, except we win it on the 
battlefield—unless we win it by appease- 
ment? I asked the able Senator from 
Oklahoma that question, but the State 
Department possibly had forgotten to 
write the answer to it in the Senator’s 
speech. How are we going to get out 
of it? 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Indiana yield to the Sena- 
tor from Missouri? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield to the able 
Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. KEM. I should like to ask the 
Senator whether the official version put 
out by the administration is not that 
this is not a war in Korea, but merely a 
police action? 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is what they 
say, that it is a police action. 

Mr. KEM. Is it not true that under 
the Constitution a war must be declared 
by the Congress? And is it not true that 
Congress has never declared a state of 
war in Korea? 

Mr. CAPEHART. The Congress has 
not done so, but it ought to. 

Mr. KEM. So officially, notwith- 
standing frequent references in the dis- 
cussion here to the existing war, it is 
merely a police action, Is that what it 
is called? 

Mr. CAPEHART. So far as I am con- 
cerned, it is a war, and I think that the 
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25,000 boys who are in Korea consider 
it to be a war. I think the parents and 
sweethearts of the men who are there 
consider it to be a war. Of course, the 
able Senator from Missouri knows it is a 
war; but he knows, of course, as I do, 
that, for some reason or other, the lead- 
ership of the Nation does not want to call 
it a war. 

Mr. KEM. Does the Senator from 
Indiana feel that his intelligence is be- 
ing imposed upon when he is told that 
it is merely a police action? 

Mr. CAPEHART. It is an insult to 
the intelligence of anyone. Our intelli- 
gence is now being further insulted by 
those who tell us that General Mac- 
Arthur was fired for fear that he would 
get us into a war. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Indiana yield to the 
Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I am very happy 
to yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from 
Indiana has pointed out that he does 
not think Dean Acheson will turn his 
back on the Chinese Communists. Does 
the Senator think it would require any 
great stretch of the imagination to con- 
ceive that, within the next few weeks, 
or within the next few months, the ad- 
ministration may send to the Congress 
a request for a great Marshall plan for 
the purpose of rehabilitating Red China? 

Mr. CAPEHART. We can expect 
anything. When the leadership will 
stand up and say that Korea is not a 
part of the mainland and not within 
Asia, and that the present debacle in 
Korea is not war, then I may say to 
the able Senator from Delaware, we may 
expect anything. But that is the hue 
and cry. 

The cat is out of the bag. MacAr- 
thur, the big, bad wolf, is about ready 
to start a war. Think of that. So the 
administration had to get rid of him 
before he started a war. That is what 
the able Senator from Oklahoma said, 
The hue and cry is, “We must get rid 
of him.” 

Furthermore, even if he does not start 
a war, it is said he is no good anyway. 
That is about what was said in sub- 
stance, 

Of course, the fact is that we have 
lost our sovereignty. The fact is that 
we have not been running the Korean 
war. Great Britain and India have been 
running it. There is no question that 
they served warning on the United 
States, “You get rid of MacArthur, or 
we will part company with you.” There 
is no question that they served warning, 
“If you set foot on the mainland of 
China, if you kill a single Chinese Com- 
munist, count us out. We will not even 
keep in Korea the 6,000 troops we have 
there now’—few as they are. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I am happy to 
yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. How much faith can 
be placed in such countries when we 
send American troops to Europe? If 
this is to be the performance on the 
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part of those countries in the Orient, at 
a time when we are now furnishing five- 
sixths of the soldiers on the battlefield, 
how many soldiers are they going to 
place on a Western European front, if 
the occasion arises? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I was about to ask 
that question, myself. What is to hap- 
pen to General Eisenhower in Europe? 
Is he going to be treated in the same 
way? If war breaks out in the Western 
European area, are we to furnish 90 per- 
cent of the manpower? Will they tell 
us how to conduct such a war? Will 
they say to us, “You may fight in a given 
area only“? Will they say to General 
Eisenhower, “Some day, we may have 
to get rid of you, too, hecause you might 
start a war”? 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Iam very happy to 
yield. : 

Mr. WHERRY. In World War II we 
furnished two-thirds of the troops on 
the western front, did we not? 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is a correct 
statement of the ratio, according to my 
understanding. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does not the Sena- 
tor surmise that the countries in Eu- 
rope are now jubilant because MacAr- 
thur is out, and the Korean campaign 
has been defeated by them? Cannot the 
Senator imagine that they are saying, 
“Ah, we are now going to have our 
front in Western Europe defended”? 
What does the Senator think of that? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I merely repeat 
what I have already said, the cat is out 
of the bag. The administration leaders 
tried to get rid of MacArthur before he 
started a war in China. That is the hue 
and cry. I repeat it. I have done so 
several times, and 1 want to do it again. 
Listen to the radio tonight, read the 
newspapers, view the television pro- 
grams—the hue and cry will be, “We had 
to fire MacArthur because if we hadn’t, 
he would have started a war, he would 
have gotten us into a war with China.” 
Think of that. Just how silly does the 
leadership of our Government think the 
American people are? 

Mr. HOLLAND and Mr. KEM ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida is recognized. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I do 
not know what kind of war anyone might 
be accused of trying to start, in connec- 
tion with the episode which we have all 
been discussing today, but regardless of 
what may have been started elsewhere, 
I think it may be truthfully said that, to 
those who like such wars, a very satis- 
fying war of words was started here on 
the floor of the Senate today. So far 
as the Senator from Florida is concerned, 
he has his views on what happened, 
which he will state at the proper time. 
He thinks, however, that out of the de- 
bate which has taken place thus far 
today, there may go out to the people of 
the country, and particularly to our one- 
quarter million men in Korea, a very 
false idea as to the reaction on the part 
of Members of the Senate, on both sides 
of the aisle, not regarding the replace- 
ment of General MacArthur, but regard- 
ing the selection of the two great soldiers 
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who have been named by the President 
to carry for us and for our Nation and 
for all free nations very heavy responsi- 
bilities in Korea and in Japan. 

I have talked, I think, with not less 
than 30 Members of the Senate today, 
on both sides of the aisle, and while I 
have found them of varying points of 
view as to the significance of what has 
happened and as to the justification or 
lack of justification for what has hap- 
pened, I have not found a single Senator 
but who knows that the action in re- 
lieving General MacArthur of his very 
high command—four high commands— 
was taken in the American way. There 
has been no subterfuge; there has been 
no departure from law; there has been 
no inclination to question the fact that 
the democratic method prescribed by 
our Constitution has been followed, and 
there has been acquiescence in what has 
been done, at least to the extent of 
recognizing it as having been done in 
the lawful way and in the American way. 

Let us forget for the moment the 
question of wisdom or unwisdom in that 
part of the action. Let us forget for 
the moment the question of what the 
action of today may mean insofar as 
our foreign policy in Asia may be con- 
cerned. For myself, I hope that out of 
this action there will come quite speedily 
a needed clarification of our foreign 
policy in Asia. But I wish to spend the 
few minutes I expect to take of the time 
of the Senate in discussing the very 
great wisdom of the two appointments 
which were made today, from the stand- 
point of assigning real Americans and 
great soldiers to handle responsibilities 
which are of transcendent importance 
to every person in this Nation and to all 
free peoples throughout the world. 

There have already been some com- 
plimentary words regarding General 
Ridgway. I wish to reiterate every word 
of compliment and every word of con- 
gratulation to that great soldier upon 
the wonderful record he has made in that 
newest branch of our services, the Air- 
borne Infantry, having great knowledge, 
as he does, of that most flexible method 
of operation which grew out of the 
second world war. He made a grand 
record in that war. He has made a 
splendid record since the war, before he 
went to Korea. He has made a superb 
record as a great American and as a 
great commander not only of Ameri- 
cans, but of a truly international army 
in Korea, since he went there as the 
commander of the land forces in Korea. 

I think there is one thing we should 
do before we leave this Chamber today, 
remembering that in Korea and in Ja- 
pan dawn is about to break upon the 
first full day since this cataclysmic 
change has been made. I think we 
should here make known our unbounded 
confidence in General Ridgway, in his 
character, in his ability to speak for a 
completely united America, as he takes 
over responsibilities which are not solely 
military responsibilities, but which are 
very grave from the international and 
diplomatic standpoint. They are re- 
sponsibilities in which he follows an- 
other great commander who has proven 
himself to be a great organizer and a 
great diplomat in the 5 years in which 
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he has been about the business of firmly 
reestablishing Japan. 

Mr. President, the people in the Far 
East—and there are about 100,000,000 
in Japan and in the areas which are 
close by—attach a tremendous impor- 
tance to prestige and to what they call 
“face.” I hope that there will come from 
both sides of the aisle expressions of un- 
bounded confidence in General Ridg- 
way and in his ability to lead and to take 
the place of the leadership in which 
General MacArthur has made a very, 
very fine record in the rehabilitation of 
Japan, 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. In a moment. 

I believe there is a duty upon us to 
express that sort of feeling on behalf of 
all Americans everywhere with refer- 
ence to the man who, without having 
desired it, takes that heavy responsibility 
upon his shoulders and upon his great 
loyal American heart today—a respon- 
sibility which is of incalculable impor- 
tance to all the world. 

I now yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I rise to join the Senator from Florida 
in his expressions of confidence in Gen- 
eral Ridgway. I know of no Senator who 
lacks confidence in General Ridgway. 
Certainly I join with the Senator from 
Florida in expressing the utmost confi- 
dence in the great patriotism and unu- . 
sual ability of the general. I am happy 
to do that. But I say to the Senator 
from Florida that I think there will 
be great concern in the minds of the 
American people as to whether General 
Ridgway may not suffer the same fate 
General MacArthur suffered at the 
hands of the political manipulators who 
are fixing the foreign policy of this coun- 
try, if he dares to demonstrate the great 
ability he has, and express his great 
judgment in the conduct of the war in 
Korea, and if he fails to make himself 
subservient to the diplomatic and politi- 
cal managers who are attempting to op- 
erate the great military movement in 
Korea. I think there will be a fear in the 
minds of the American people that Gen- 
eral Ridgway's ability, his Americanism, 
his patriotism, and his sterling qualities, 
which I happily acknowledge with the 
Senator from Florida, will suffer the 
Same treatment which has been visited 
upon the great General MacArthur. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I appreciate the ex- 
pression of the Senator from Iowa. I 
think of nothing the Senate could do 
which would tend more to give General 
Ridgway the opportunity to serve to the 
utmost of his ability and capacity than 
for him and the world to know that the 
Senate, meaning all Senators from all 
States, of all hues of political philosophy, 
look to him with confidence to carry the 
heavy load which he assumes today. 

Mr. FERGUSON, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I wish to state that 
I share the views of the Senator from 
Florida as to the capacity of General 
Ridgway as a general in the field. I 
wonder whether the Senator from Flor- 
ida knows of any dispute at any time, 
either on strategy or policy, between 
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General Ridgway and General Mac- 
Arthur. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I know of none. 

Mr. FERGUSON. So far as I know, 
they have been in complete agreement, 
both as to strategy and policy. Is that 
not a fact? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I would say to the 
Senator that certainly the Senator 
from Florida has no knowledge of any- 
thing short of complete agreement be- 
tween General Ridgway and his former 
commander, General MacArthur. My 
words of praise for and my confidence 
in General Ridgway are in no sense a 
refiection upon General MacArthur, and 
they in no way lessen my compliment, 
congratulation, and praise for the fine 
service which he so frequently rendered, 
but I prefer at this time to confine my- 
self to those aspects of the matter which 
have to do with the ability of the two 
great commanders who were named to- 
day to meet the heavy responsibilities 
that rest on their shoulders. I have al- 
ready referred to General Ridgway, and 
I desire now to refer to General Van 
Fleet. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I wish to recall the 
fact that when the Senator from Florida 
previously spoke about General Van 
Fleet I joined him in his statement be- 
cause I had met the general in Athens, 
and knew something of his work there, 
and of his capacity asa general. Ishare 
the views of the Senator. Ido not know 
whether he is familiar with what is re- 
lated in the Washington News, which is 
a Scripps-Howard paper. It is the rea- 
son why I asked the Senator whether he 
knew of any dispute between General 
MacArthur and General Ridgway. The 
News quotes him as saying: 

I see no end to the military operations un- 
Jess there is a political settlement. I have 
no personal knowledge of negotiations for a 
politicalsettlement. * * * There is noth- 
ing transitory, nothing temporary, about 
this situation we are in so far as a fight 
against communism is concerned. For Com- 
munist leaders this is a life-and-death 
struggle. The Communists will not vary 
their objectives. These fellows are out to 
destroy us no matter how long it takes. 


The question asked by the editorial 
was: “Isn’t that what General Mac- 
Arthur has been saying?” 

Task the Senator from Florida whether 
or not he is familiar with the quotation 
I have read, indicating that the two gen- 
erals were in complete agreement on both 
strategy and policy in Korea? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I will say that I saw 
the quotation which the Senator has 
read. My own opinion has been that 
General Ridgway has been very busy 
with fighting ever since he got to Korea. 
I have seen him quoted very infrequently. 
I have never heard him referred to as a 
party man. I have never heard him re- 
ferred to as having taken any partisan 
or political position in American politics. 
I am glad that that is the case. I hope 
we can keep him entirely clear from any 
question of politics. It is a very difficult 
position with which we are confronted. 
We must decide what our policy will be 
in the Asiatic field. Before the Senator 
came to the floor the Senator from Flor- 
ida, while stating he did not propose to 
discuss the situation in general, had also 
stated that he felt a speeding of a 
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needed decision on the matter would re- 
sult from the affair of last night which 
would make available to our people more 
facts upon which a quick, happy, and 
wise decision could be made. I am try- 
ing to divorce entirely the job that Gen- 
eral Ridgway now finds himself con- 
fronted with from any question of poli- 
tics. I am trying to give to Senators on 
the other side of the aisle an opportunity 
to join me, as two of them have already 
generously done, in an expression of our 
high confidence in General Ridgway and 
General Van Fleet. I am trying to send 
these two men to their exalted positions 
of trust with the knowledge that the peo- 
ple of America are backing them, and 
with any prestige which will flow to them 
out of that fact. They are in an area of 
the world where prestige is of incalcu- 
lable importance, as the Senator knows. 
I appreciate what the Senator has said 
in complimenting General Ridgway and 
General Van Fleet. If the Senator will 
permit me to go ahead I shall be glad to 
yield later. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Will the Senator 
yield so that I may add my voice to a bi- 
partisan expression? I hope we are only 
considering one question, and that is the 
security of the United States and the 
peace of the whole world. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I join the Senator in 
the expression of that hope and prayer. 
I happen to know that the casualty lists 
have already touched very closely the 
lives and hearts of some Members of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives. 
I happen to know that no Member of the 
Senate or House does not have full 
knowledge of the fact that there has 
been terrible sacrifice and terrible suf- 
fering. So far as the Senator from Flor- 
ida is concerned, with all the shouting 
that has been going on here today, he has 
been much more deeply concerned with 
his knowledge os the fact that approxi- 
mately 250,000 American boys are en- 
tering into a new day in Korea at about 
this time, with a new commander now 
fiying across the wastes of the Pacific to 
report for duty in commanding them 
within a very few hours. I think that 
anything we can do to hold up his hand, 
to hold up their stout hearts, and to 
strengthen them in their feeling that the 
whole American Nation, no matter that 
we may debate questions of foreign 
policy, as we shall no doubt debate them 
for the next few weeks, are standing back 
of them as one man and are standing 
back of the leadership which has been 
assigned in the American way to lead 
them, as they meet their individual and 
collective responsibilities, which are as 
heavy as any that have ever fallen upon 
young Americans. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I wanted to say a 
word about General Van Fleet, but Iam 
glad to yield to the Senator from South 
Dakota. 

Mr. CASE. I wish to join with Sena- 
tors who have expressed their apprecia- 
tion for the spirit of the words uttered 
by the Senator from Florida. In that 
connection, I should like to say that I 
think the swift way in which General 
Ridgway endeared himself to and won 
the confidence of his command and put 
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new spirit into the forces of which he was 
in direct charge has had a salutary effect 
upon the American people as a whole. 
Whatever may be said on the floor of the 
Senate with respect to the wisdom or lack 
of wisdom of the removal of General 
MacArthur, the world should know that 
there is no division ia the minds of the 
American people with respect to their 
support of their new commander in the 
Far East and their confidence in General 
Ridgway and General Van Fleet. 

I wonder if at this time the Senator 
from Florida would yield so that I may 
ask unanimous consent to place in the 
Recorp, either at this point or at the con- 
clusion of the Senator’s remarks, the 
complete interview with General Ridg- 
way with respect to the course of the war 
in Korea. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I shall be glad to 
have it inserted in the Recor» at the end 
of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. HOLLAND. With reference to 
General Van Fleet, in a sense I apologize 
to the Senate for again mentioning him, 
because I think every Senator knows 
that I happen to be a life-long friend of 
General Van Fleet. We were barefoot 
boys together. We fished and hunted 
and played baseball together. I have 
always had a keen personal interest and 
pride in the fine services he has ren- 
dered to the Nation. My purpose in ris- 
ing at this time, however, to mention 
him briefly has no relation to the per- 
sonal aspects of the question. It re- 
lates, instead, to my feeling that the 
Senate should usher him into his new 
responsibility, which he accepts as a good 
soldier and for which he did not ask, 
because his services have been performed 
on the other side of the water, with an 
expression of what we feel in our hearts 
about him and about the confidence, 
which I know, from having talked to 
Senators today, we all have in his ability, 
loyalty, patriotism, and capacity as a 
great leader of men on the field of battle. 

Lieutenant General Van Fleet gradu- 
ated from West Point. He went through 
World War I, in which he was wounded. 
He was the commander of one of our two 
units on D-day in the landing on the 
Normandy coast, where he received two 
more wounds. He stayed with his com- 
mand until after the capture of Cher- 
bourg. He commanded the Ninetieth 
Division in the capture of that hardest 
of all nuts, the big fort just west of 
Metz, about which we read so much only 
a short time ago. He was promoted to 
be a corps commander, and was flown 
in to command the Third Corps at the 
time of the capture of the Remagen 
bridgehead, because his ability for swift 
and effective action had already been so 
well established. 

He commanded that great corps in 
enveloping the Ruhr and accepting the 
surrender of some three hundred thou- 
sand Germans there, performing a mi- 
raculous feat of arms, which is so rec- 
ognized by skilled soldiers everywhere. 
Then, detached from Courtney Hodges’ 
Army and attached to Patton’s com- 
mand, he became commander of a wing 
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of Patton’s army and swept across Ger- 
many into Czechoslovakia, where he was 
at the end of the war. 

I think all of us recall his notable sery- 
ices recently in Greece. Going there as 
a diplomat and as a soldier, he acquitted 
himself wonderfully as the head of our 
military mission to Greece. That mis- 
sion, the action of the Congress, the 
leadership of the President, and the 
combined cooperative action of the 
American people as a whole have all 
paid off tremendously in connection 
with the effort in Greece, in which he 
played such a large part. There was a 
similar effort in Turkey. 

I do not need to tell Members of the 
Senate, because they already know it, 
that Turkey and Greece have stood by 
us. Their men are fighting alongside 
ours in Korea. They will be fighting in 
Korea at daylight, just as our own boys 
will be fighting there. General Van 
Fleet has intimate acquaintance, knowl- 
edge, and connection with the great job 
which has been done over there hereto- 
fore as one part of our American policy, 
which has proved successful. 

More recently he has been commander 
of the Second Army, with headquarters 
at Fort Meade, in charge of defending 
that large area of the Nation extending 
from the Atlantic to the Mississippi, in 
the middle part of our country. Among 
other things, he was charged with the 
duty of defending the Capital of the 
Nation. He is a great military com- 
mander. Even now he is winging his 
way to Korea, and to the unknown fate 
which awaits him and his leadership 
there. 

Mr. President, I think we would be 
exceedingly remiss if we did not express, 
where all can hear it, our supreme and 
abiding confidence in the qualities of 
leadership of General Van Fleet as a 
man and as a soldier. We feel toward 
him just as we feel toward General 
Ridgway. They are going to need all 
the support, all the infusion of confi- 
dence and strength which the Senate, 
divided on other issues, has no hesitancy 
in expressing, I am sure, as a unit, to- 
ward both of those great Americans and 
great soldiers. 

Mr. KEM rose. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the Senator 
from Missouri. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I desire the 
floor in my own right. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I beg the Senator’s 
pardon, I was about to conclude. 

I hope that from this session today, in 
which there has been much debate that 
was far from gentle, much debate that 
even bordered upon the acrimonious, 
the Nation and the world will get the 
clear impression that that debate rests 
simply upon the question of what shall 
be our policy, and not upon the question 
of whether we believe implicitly in the 
fine qualities of leadership possessed by 
Generals Ridgway and Van Fleet, who 
have upon them the heavy responsibility 
of the defense of the American Nation 
and of civilization at the two remote 
outposts where they are reporting for 
duty today. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 
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EXHIBIT 1 


END NOT IN SIGHT In KorEA—RIDGWAY—ONLY 
POLITICAL SETTLEMENT CAN HALT WAR, FIELD 
COMMANDER BELIEVES 


(By Rutherford M. Poats) 


EIGHTH Army FORWARD HEADQUARTERS, KO- 
REA.—Lt. Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway said yes- 
terday that only a political settlement can 
end the Korean war. 

The commander of United Nations ground 
forces said no end to the Korean war is in 
sight unless such a settlement is reached. 

“I have no personal knowledge of nego- 
tiations for a political settlement,” he told 
a press conference at his forward headquar- 
ters. 

Ridgway warned the Allies to abandon the 
idea of an end to the war against commu- 
nism. 

“There is nothing transitory, nothing tem- 
porary about the Communist determination 
to destroy us completely,” he said. “This for 
the Communist leaders is an all-out life or 
death struggle. They have not varied their 
objectives. They may vary their tactics, 
timing strategy—yes—but their objectives 
never.” 

Ridgway said the Eighth Army still holds 
the initiative in the Korean war and intends 
to keep the pressure on the Communists. 

He conceded that if the Communist wants 
to exercise his advantages by virtue of his 
superior numbers and his complete disregard 
for human life, he may make a penetration. 

“But it doesn't give me any concern what- 
ever. I am quite sure that everybody in the 
Eighth Army believes that if he gets a pene- 
tration we will check it and destroy it.” 

Ridgway said the next major move in 
Korea was up to the Communists, but de- 
clared he would continue to fight a war of 
maneuver. 

“I am not going to take a defensive posi- 
tion, except temporarily. To stand and fight 
is inviting destruction.” 

Ridgway gave a realistic appraisal of the 
strength of Chinese and North Korean forces 
including the possibility of strong surprise 
air operations. 

He said the Eighth Army’s strength was in- 
creasing, not in new organizational units, but 
in a gratifying flow of replacements filling 
infantry regiments to their highest effective 
level of the war. 

He said the Eighth Army now has more 
artillery than ever before. 

Ridgway said “the Chinese Communists 
were well grouped for offensive action down 
the Chorwon-Seoul axis, the Kumhwa-Seoul 
axis or the central Chunchon-Wonju route.” 


NEVER TAKEN DEFENSE 


In estimating the enemy’s next move he 
said, “we don’t know whether it’s going to be 
delayed—his form of defense—or attack. So 
far as I know he has never taken a defense 
position, meaning to stay there.” 

Ridgway said there had been increasing 
reports the Communists were planning to use 
air power. He cited their efforts to construct 
air fields in North Korea and prisoner claims 
that the Reds were waiting for armor, artil- 
lery and air before launching an offensive. 

Ridgway said the Chinese withdrawals in 
the last several weeks probably were an at- 
tempt to get out of reach of allied fire power 
so they could refit, replace and regroup, 

DOWN WEST COAST 

He said the main pattern of vehicles and 
train traffic for resupply has been down the 
west coast. The east coast highway traffic 
has been cut to a trickle by naval surface 
shelling and Navy and Air Force planes, 

He said the Eighth Army's engineering 
efforts has been the biggest single factor in 
the success of the Allied drive north. 

“We think our intelligence is good and 
getting better every day,” he said. “There is 
a steady improvement in the timeliness and 
accuracy of our intelligence.” 
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SHIPMENTS OF WAR MATERIALS BY 
MARSHALL-PLAN COUNTRIES TO RUS- 
SIA AND RED CHINA 


Mr. KEM. Mr. President, I think 
General Ridgway and General Van 
Fleet can be assured that the United 
States Senate will support them in every 
way possible in the important respon- 
sibilities which they are undertaking. 

There is one aspect of the discussion 
this afternoon which I think perhaps 
has not had the emphasis it should have. 
I refer to the fact that large amounts 
of war materials and items useful for 
war are now being delivered by our 
allies—that is, by countries which are 
beneficiaries under the Marshall plan— 
to Russia, to her satellites, and to Com- 
munist China. 

On March 9, 1951, I wrote to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, inviting his 
attention to the fact that several Mar- 
shall-plan countries are making large 
shipments of war material and items 
useful for war to Russia, her satellites 
and to Red China. I have to date re- 
ceived no reply. 

This problem has been the subject of 
editorial comment throughout the United 
States. 

I ask unanimous consent to attach as 
a portion of my remarks an article writ- 
ten by the well known columnist, 
George Rothwell Brown, and published 
in the Albany, N. Y., Times-Union, on 
March 27, 1951. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


POLITICAL PARADE 
(By George Rothwell Brown) 


WASHINGTON.—There’s a widespread opin- 
ion that President Truman gets “trigger 
happy” whenever he finds himself in front 
of a typewriter, and that he just can’t resist 
the urge to dash off a crisp note, whether to 
a marine or a music critic. 

But when the subject of uninvited cor- 
respondence is distasteful, the President, so 
to speak, can take it or let it alone. 

With American casualties in Korea ap- 
proaching 60,000, the failure of the Truman- 
Acheson government to enforce the law pro- 
hibiting financial or economic assistance to 
foreign countries trading with Communist 
Russia or Red China, reveals that this is one 
of the things Mr. Truman doesn’t like to 
write letters about. 

Embarrassment is understandable, since it 
appears to be clear that the President is 
ignoring and disregarding the statute en- 
acted by Congress on September 27, 1950, to 
cut off Marshall-plan money to countries 
making shipments of war-useful materials 
to Russia or her satellites. 

Thus it appears that for more than 6 
months of unconscionable neglect the ad- 
ministration has refused to enforce an act 
of Congress, enacted to safeguard the na- 
tional security, and to prevent, among other 
things, war-useful materials from being used 
by Russia’s Chinese Communist allies against 
American soldiers in Korea. 

This notwithstanding the fact that the 
constitutional oath of office taken by Presi- 
dent Truman specifically pledges him to see 
to it that the laws of the land are diligently 
enforced by him, 

The prohibitory statute, designed to keep 
American war materials from falling into 
Communist hands, was enacted as an amend- 
ment (section 1304) to Public Law 843, 
Eighty-first Congress. 
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President Truman at the time strenuously 
objected to this provision, but Congress 
adopted it notwithstanding. 

On March 9, 1951, Senator JamEs P. Kem, 
of Missouri, coauthor of the amendment, 
sent a letter to Mr. Truman, by messenger, 
addressed to him as Chairman of the Na- 
tional Security Council, calling the Presi- 
dent’s attention to the fact that this law 
is apparently regarded as a dead letter. He 
wrote: 

“Since this law went into effect, it has 
been repeatedly disclosed that several Mar- 
shall-plan countries are making large ship- 
ments of war-useful items to Russia and 
to Red China. British trade with Red China 
has been particularly active through her 
crown colony, Hong Kong, in such items as 
rubber and copper.” 

Kem bluntly calls on the President to 
enforce the law. 

As this is written, President Truman has 
not acknowledged Senator Krem’s letter. 

This is regarded at the Capitol as an 
unusual act of discourtesy by the President 
toward a United States Senator. 

It is especially significant since Senator 
Kem is the senior Senator from the Presi- 
dent’s own State, Missouri. 


GEN. DOUGLAS MacARTHUR 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a statement 
prepared by me, concluding with a quo- 
tation of the letter addressed by Gen- 
eral MacArthur to Representative Mar- 
TIN, of Massachusetts, on March 20, 
1951, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and letter were ordered to be 
printed in the itecorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR ALEXANDER WILEY, OF 
WISCONSIN 

This is an hour for calmness and good 
judgment. 

I definitely support the proposal to have 
General MacArthur immediately speak be- 
fore a joint session of the Congress on the 
crucial foreign policy issue. 

If that cannot be arranged, it is my view 
that the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee unanimously should invite General 
MacArthur to report to us in open or execu- 
tive session giving us his views on the back- 
ground of the President’s action and in- 
finitely more important, what MacArthur 
proposes that we now do in the global strug- 
gle against communism. I believe that it is 
inescapably the duty and obligation of the 
Foreign Relations Committee possibly in 
conjunction with the Armed Services Com- 
mittee to hear from MacArthur's lips at first 
hand his judgment. 

We owe that to MacArthur not only be- 
cause of his unsurpassed record as a patriot 
and military leader and as the executive 
genius who almost single-handedly has ad- 
ministered 83,000,000 Japanese, but even 
more important, we owe it to ourselves as 
a Nation. 

While America demands justice for Doug- 
las MacArthur, it recognizes as he does that 
the decision on the foreign policy issue 
rather than the fate of an individual as 
such is the really crucial element. 

The action of President Truman can be- 
come one of the most critical single turn- 
ing points in the history of America and in 
world affairs. The repercussions are stag- 
gering and are so vast, so broad, that none 
of us today can even sense their nature in 
the months and years to come. In troubled 
Japan, where he has become the idol of the 
Japanese people, the whole course of Ameri- 
can policy will be affected. 

One thing is certain, and that is that Red 
Russia will capitalize on the present grave 
crisis and will use it to her own advantage 
in both a military, economic, and propa- 
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ganda sense. We must try to minimize 
Russia’s exploitation of this issue to the 
greatest extent possible. We must weigh 
every single action and every single word 
we do and say at this time in the light of 
whether it helps or hurts in the world-wide 
struggle against communism, 

Speaking as senior Senator from Wiscon- 
sin, I know that I express the deep shock 
and profound regret of the people of our 
State over the President’s action. 


[From CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of April 5, 1951] 


LETTER TO REPRESENTATIVE MARTIN OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Marcu 20, 1951. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Manrix: I am most 
grateful for your note of the 8th forward- 
ing me a copy of your address of February 
12. The letter I have read with much in- 
terest, and find that with the passage of 
years you have certainly lost none of your 
old-time punch. 

My views and recommendations with re- 
spd et to the situation created by Red China's 
entry into war against us in Korea have been 
submitted to Washington in most complete 
detail. Generally these views are well 
known and clearly understood, as they fol- 
low the conventional pattern of meeting 
force with maximum counterforce as we 
have never failed to do in the past. Your 
view with respect to the utilization of the 
Chinese forces on Formosa is in conflict with 
neither logic nor this tradition. 

It seems strangely difficult for some to 
realize that here in Asia is where the Com- 
munist conspirators have elected to make 
their play for global conquest, and that we 
have joined the issue thus raised on the 
battlefield; that here we fight Europe’s war 
with arms while the diplomats there still 
fight it with words; that if we lose the war 
to communism in Asia the fall of Europe is 
inevitable, win it and Europe most probably 
would avoid war and yet preserve freedom. 
As you point out, we must win. There is 
no substitute for victory. 

With renewed thanks and expressions of 
most cordial regard, I am, 

Fait“fully yours, 
Dovucias MACARTHUR, 


CIVIL DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, in 
common with a great many other Mem- 
bers of the United States Senate, I wish 
the record to show how thoroughly 
alarmed I am at a recent action of the 
House Committee on Appropriations in 
connection with the appropriation for 
civil defense. 

That committee has reported a bill to 
cover the third supplemental appropria- 
tions for 1951, which passed the House 
yesterday. A part of that bill contains 
the first appropriations for civil defense 
in our country. The Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration requested $403,000,000. 
Against this the House committee 
recommended an appropriation of $186,- 
750,000. Of this amount, $100,000,000 is 
set aside for use in time of emergency, 
leaving only $86,750,000 available to get 
the program under way. 

I am sure that most of us here re- 
member the careful hearings and ex- 
haustive debate held on this legislation 
within the past 3 months. At that time 
all of us who took part in the debate 
agreed that it was a far-reaching bill 
but was necessitated by the urgencies 
facing the world and our country to- 
day. These urgencies are even greater 
at the present moment than they were 
at the time we passed this law. Un- 
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fortunately, the sense of urgency seems 
to have been lost by some because of the 
temporary successes of our fighting in 
Korea. The reasons for passing this bill 
had nothing to do with conditions in 
Korea. It was designed to protect 
American lives and American productive 
capacity during attacks on our conti- 
nent. Every day that goes by increases 
the number of atomic weapons in the 
possession of the Russians which can be 
used against us. Every day that goes by 
gives them an opportunity to improve 
the means whereby those weapons could 
be delivered. The time we have to get 
ready to meet this attack is entirely too 
short. Yet our colleagues in the House 
approach this problem as an abstract, 
hypothetical one to be solved through 
budgetary procedures. It is unfortu- 
nate that they do not control the ex- 
penditures of the Russians who are pre- 
paring to use these weapons against us. 

We cannot blindly ignore the danger 
that is upon us. I am thankful that in 
the United States Senate we have recog- 
nized this problem and are prepared 
realistically to face it. All the billions 
we spend on national defense could be 
wasted if our civil defense is neglected. 
Our military effort can only be as strong 
as the sustained and continuing produc- 
tion of our country. That is the problem 
of civil defense. If the House action 
is any criterion, the military effort could 
be starved and completely defeated be- 
cause of our failure to be properly pre- 
pared on the home front. 

This prozram is not merely one of 
buckets of sand and stirrup pumps. It 
is the creation of a second branch of our 
defense structure. The one is the mili- 
tary, the other the civilian. It is under 
the administration of a very capable 
man, Millard F. Caldwell, of Florida. It 
means the training of millions of vol- 
unteer workers; the accumulation of 
adequate stockpiles of food and medical 
supples to supply likely target areas; the 
equipping of mobile fire-fighting units 
to meet the requirements of an atomic 
bomb burst; it means the research to 
develop proper shelters, and ways and 
means of combatting the terrible after 
effects of not only atomic weapons but 
the effects that might come from bac- 
teriological warfare. In fact, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it means the complete mobilization 
of the minute men and women of our 
country into a defensive force which will 
absorb terrific casualties and spring back 
into a full productive routine. 

I cannot but feel sorrow and concern 
for those in the States and cities who 
have been working so vigorously on this 
problem and now find that the national 
leadership has been curtailed. I think, 
however, that they can take hope from 
the fact that there is still a final review 
of this problem. That review is by the 
United States Senate and its Appropria- 
tions Committee. I urge strongly that 
the members of that committee consider 
this problem against the background of 
world affairs as they know them, re- 
store the House cuts, and insist on their 
amendments when they go to confer- 
ence. I, for one, and I am sure I will 
be supported by many others, will never 
agree to the action taken by the House 
Appropriations Committee. 
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THE PRESIDENT VERSUS MacARTHUR 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, the 
junior Senator from Nevada questions 
the authority of the President of the 
United States to fire the United Nations 
commander in chief, General MacAr- 
thur. The question is “Does the United 
Nations Organization have real author- 
ity?” 

The muddle the administration has 
got us into with its entangling alliances, 
with its turning over of our American 
troops, and obviously our officers, to the 
United Nations command, now poses an 
important question. 

This sell-out by those in our Govern- 
ment who love and want to protect the 
Chinese Communists is exactly what I 
predicted long ago. The socialistic Com- 
munist lovers and appeasers in the State 
Department are in the saddle, and God 
help us. 

The President sent our troops into 
Korea on June 26 in advance of the 
request to the United Nations, and then 
requested the approval of the United Na- 
tions, which was secured. The President 
has since refused to move without the 
United Nations sanction, saying that the 
whole matter is in the hands of the 
United Nations. Since the United Na- 
tions approved the appointment of Gen- 
eral MacArthur as commander in chief 
of the United Nations forces, the ques- 
tion now is: Can the President remove 
General MacArthur as the commander 
in chief of the United Nations forces 
without authority fromr the United 
Nations? 

Mr. President, the hour is late, and the 
junior Senator from Nevada intends to 
extend his remarks tomorrow afternoon 
on the Senate floor. 


REPLACEMENT OF GEN. DOUGLAS 
MacARTHUR 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I 
should like to supplement the very fine 
statement made by the distinguished 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND] rel- 
ative to the support and backing the 
Senate, and the House no doubt, will 
give to General Ridgway and also to Gen- 
eral Van Fleet. I do not believe that by 
the furthest stretch of the imagination 
language such as that contained in the 
concurrent resolution I submi*ted could 
bring up any such issue as the Senator 
mentioned. Certainly I endorse the 
splendid record of the two generals. I 
should like to say specifically that, as I 
am quite sure the distinguished Senator 
from Florida wil! recall, at the time Gen- 
eral Van Fleet was made a lieutenant 
general, I joined in confirming his nomi- 
nation, and agreed with the Senator in 
the forceful remarks he made at that 
time with reference to General Van Fleet. 


It was my experience to be with him 2 


days and a couple of nights in Western 
Germany at the time of the surrender 
the distinguished Senator mentioned. I 
rode with him in a jeep for miles and 
miles. I came to know him in that brief 
acquaintance, and afterwards I visited 
with him. I think he is an outstanding 
general. I have every confidence in the 
ability and judgment of General Van 
Fleet. 

While I do not know General Ridgway 
personally, as the distinguished Senator 
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from Florida does, I am sure the Senate 
would generally join in approving the 
things the Senator from Florida said 
about him. 

Certainly the question of loyalty and 
confidence, as it has been so ably ex- 
pressed by the Senator from Florida, is 
not involved in the concurrent resolu- 
tion, which asks that the two Houses 
on both sides of the aisle, join in inviting 
General MacArthur, now that he has 
been removed, to return to the United 
States and address both Houses, and, if 
Members so desire, to appear before 
committees of the Congress. I shall be 
glad to modify the concurrent resolution 
along that line. Certainly all the aid 
and advice we can secure from distin- 
guished persons such as General Mac- 
Arthur and others will be helpful to us 
in arriving at the proper division of the 
defense dollars and in determining a 
national defense policy we all want to see 
established in view of the situations 
which now confront us. 

Mr. President, several Senators have 
come to me today about the concurrent 
resolution. One or two Senators do not 
agree with respect to one or two words 
or phrases in the “whereases.” The 
“whereases” are not important. I am 
not sure there ought to be whereases' in 
a concurrent resolution. An identical 
concurrent resolution was submitted in 
the House. I submitted the concurrent 
resolution in the Senate in behalf of 
those who felt it ought to be submitted, 

Mr. President, since the concurrent 
resolution has not been acted upon, I 
shall ask that a change be made in it. 
The word “session” is used in it. That 
should be changed to “meeting.” I did 
not intend that the word “session” 
should be used, and so stated when the 
resolution was drafted, but said the word 
“meeting” should be used. As amended, 
the clause will read: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That General of 
the Army Douglas MacArthur be invited to 
present his views and recommendations for 
policies and courses in Korea and Asia gen- 
erally to a joint meeting— 


The word “meeting” should be used 
instead of session“ 
of the Senate and House of Representatives. 


Mr. President, the concurrent resolu- 
tion was thought out and based upon 
precedents. In order to satisfy one or 
two Senators who came to me and ob- 
jected to a joint meeting because there 
was no precedent for it, I refer the 
Senate to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
page 6203, part 5, volume 91. The ma- 
jority leader at that time, the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY], said this: 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, in view of the 
fact that the House of Representatives has 
invited the Senate to join them today to do 
honor to General Eisenhower, and that they 
want us to be on the floor of the House at 
quarter after 12, I ask Senators to wait until 
we return from the House before presenting 
matters in which they are interested, so that 
we may proceed immediately to the Chamber 
of the House of Representatives. 


I skip three or four paragraphs: 


(The proceedings of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the address delivered by Gen- 
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eral Eisenhower at the joint meeting of the 
two Houses of Congress appear beginning on 
p. 6243 of the House proceedings in today’s 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 


At this point in the Recor» I offer as 
exhibit A the speech of General Eisen- 
hower. I call attention to the pages of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Record on which it 
can be found. It is to be found in the 
Recorp of June 18, 1945, beginning in the 
middle column on page 6243, continuing 
through the remainder of that page, on 
all of page 6244, and ending in the sec- 
ond line, the middle column of page 6245. 
It is a very able speech. The recom- 
mendations and observations General 
MacArthur would be asked to make will 
no doubt parallel those made by General 
Eisenhower in his speech before Con- 
gress. So here we have a precedent upon 
which the concurrent resolution is based 
for a joint meeting of the Senate and 
the House, at which General MacArthur 
might be invited to give an address to 
Congress, the representatives of the 
people in which he may submit his rec- 
ommendations and observations and 
suggested policies for the Near East, or 
the Pacific, or anywhere around the 
world if he wishes to do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SPARKMAN in the chair). Without ob- 
jection, the concurrent resolution pre- 
viously submitted by the Senator from 
Nebraska will be modified in accordance 
with the request he has just made. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
24) as modified, is as follows: 

Whereas the action of the President in 
summarily relieving General of the Army 
Douglas MacArthur of his commands as 
Supreme Commander, Allied Powers; Com- 
mander in Chief, United Nations Command; 
Commander in Chief, Far East; and Com- 
manding General, United States Army, Far 
East, has preciiptated a situation fraught 
with danger to the national defense and 
has struck a blow to the national unity that 
is so vital in these perilous times; and 

Whereas General of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur has had a long and distinguished ca- 
reer in the Pacific in the service of our coun- 
try, and possesses unsurpassed knowledge of 
political and military conditions in Korea 
and Asia generally that would be helpful to 
the Congress in determining a sound na- 
tional defense policy for the unified support 
of all Americans: Therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That General of 
the Army Douglas MacArthur be hereby in- 
vited to present his views and recommenda- 
tions for policies and courses in Korea and 
Asia generally to a joint meeting of the 
Senate and House of Representatives. 

Sec. 2. This invitation shall be extended 
forthwith to General of the Army Douglas 
MacArthur by the President of the Senate 
and the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives in a jointly signed communication, and 
that the majority and minority floor leaders 
of the Senate and House of Representatives 
make the arrangements necessary for the 
convening of such a joint session to be held 
at the convenience of General of the Army 
MacArthur. 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I also 
wish to state that I have asked the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Michigan (Mr. 
Fercuson) to join me in sponsoring the 
resolution. I have consulted him, and 
he has consented to do so. I now ask 
that his name be added as a sponsor of 
the resolution, 
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I may say that the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Michigan also has submitted 
a concurrent resolution, although it is 
somewhat different from mine. He be- 
lieves that his concurrent resolution is 
broader than mine; but he is in accord 
with the purposes of my concurrent reso- 
lution. In view of the fact that he has 
submitted a concurrent resolution on the 
same subject, I have asked him to join 
me in sponsoring my concurrent resolu- 
tion. Therefore, I ask that his name be 
added as a sponsor of my concurrent 
resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, that will be done. 

Let the Chair inquire whether it is the 
intention of the Senator from Nebraska 
to have the speech of General Eisen- 
hower, to which the Senator from Ne- 
braska has referred, printed in today’s 
Recorp. The Senator has referred to 
that speech as an exhibit to his speech. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to have 
it marked “Exhibit A.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Chair correctly understand that the 
Senator merely wishes to refer to it, but 
not have it inserted in today’s RECORD? 

Mr. WHERRY. Thatis correct, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Very 
well. 

Mr. WHERRY. Ihave referred to that 
speech because it is my belief that those 
who read today’s Recorp will wish to 
read General Eisenhower’s observation 
as to the situation existing in Europe at 
that particular time. It is on that basis 
that in the concurrent resolution it is 
proposed that there be given to General 
MacArthur a similar invitation to return 
to the United States and address a joint 
meeting of the two Houses of Congress, 
so that he might have an opportunity— 
as I said earlier today, at the beginning 
of today’s session to have his day in 
court.” It is my judgment that if we met 
in that way with General MacArthur, 
many of the questions which have been 
raised and many of the general observa- 
tions which were made today by the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Krerr]— 
and I am satisfied that we have to read 
between the lines of his speech—would 
either be completely forgotten or would 
be answered by General MacArthur in 
making his recommendations at such a 
joint meeting of the two Houses of Con- 
gress. In that event, the observations 
made today by the Senator from Okla- 
homa, or any similar observations which 
might hereafter be made by any other 
Senator, would be answered by General 
MacArthur. Certainly the best way to 
learn about what General MacArthur 
has done or what he thinks should be 
done is to hear from General Mac- 
Arthur himself. 

Iam satisfied that the American people 
would be glad to join in such an invita- 
tion; and I cannot see any reason why 
the majority leader, the distinguished 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. MCFARLAND], 
would not join with me, as minority 
leader, in asking that such a meeting 
occur. I do not with to press the ma- 
jority leader to join me in the request at 
this time, for I know he has had a long 
day, and was very busy last night, after 
a long and tiring day, however, I wish to 
ask him to consider whether he will join 
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us in asking that General MacArthur be 
invited to return to the United States and 
speak to the two Houses of Congress at 
a joint meeting. For the majority leader 
to join in that request would demon- 
strate unity and great leadership on his 
part in carrying out the purposes I have 
in mind in extending to General Mac- 
Arthur the invitation referred to. I hope 
the concurrent resolution will be speedi- 
ly adopted. The appearance of General 
MacArthur would give the two Houses 
of Congress the benefit of his counsel 
and advice in regard to the policies rel- 
ative to the far eastern situation, and 
whatever observations he might care to 
make. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, I should 
like to add a few words to what the very 
noble and distinguished Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HOLLAND] said in regard to 
General Ridgway and General Van 
Fleet. 

Personally, I had the privilege of serv- 
ing under General Van Fleet for a very 
few days in the great section of France 
near Metz. I do not claim to have any 
expertness as a military man, but I do 
have a very high regard for that fine 
general. 

I also had the pleasure of meeting 
General Ridgway—in San Juan, as I 
recall—for a very few minutes. It would 
take only a few minutes for that great 
general to sell himself, I think, to any 
good, red-blooded American, It is very 
fine, I think, that we can have such 
great confidence in those two officers, 
who have been placed in positions of high 
command in Korea. 

Now I wish to say to the great and 
distinguished minority leader of the 
Senate, the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Wuerry] that on the floor I know he is 
always offering to cooperate. He de- 
monstrates a fine spirit of cooperation 
at all times. 

Mr. WHERRY. I certainly endeavor 
to do so. 

Mr. FREAR. I also know that the 
great majority leader, the distinguished 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. MCFARLAND], 
is of the same red blood that the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska is; and I believe the 
majority leader will cooperate with the 
minority leader in every proper way. 

Mr. WHERRY. I am sure that will 
occur, and that will be wonderful. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
wish to join in what has been said about 
General Ridgway. General Ridgway is 
a great soldier. He has turned reverses 
into victory; he has already proved his 
worth, for he has been on the ground and 
has really been in command in the field. 

As to General Van Fleet, I shall, not 
now attempt to add to what has been said 
here about him. He, too, is an officer of 
high ability; and I am sure that he, too, 
will do a great job. Iam confident both 
General Ridgway and General Van Fleet 
will render a very fine account of them- 
selves. 

Mr. President, I agree with those who 
say that the removal of General Mac- 
Arthur should not be made a political 
issue. In a time of crisis, the necessary 
changing of commanders in a vital mili- 
tary mission is most unfortunate; but 
international unity at such a time far 
outweighs sympathetic consideration for 
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any great general. No one can deny that 
the allied world was falling apart over 
the confusion due to conflicting state- 
ments coming from Korea. The United 
States has become the greatest and the 
freest nation on earth because it was 
founded on the principle of government 
by and for the people. Civilians, not 
the military, must be the source of final 
authority; otherwise we would have 
fallen under military dictatorship long 
ago. When military officers attempt to 
make nonmilitary decisions, outside their 
authority, a grave danger to our form of 
government immediately arises, 

Gen. George McClellan was removed 
from his command of the Union Army 
during the Civil War because of his re- 
fusal to carry out the orders of Presi- 
dent Lincoln. When an American gen- 
eral takes steps which high military 
leaders believe might plunge us into a 
third world war, alienate our allies, in- 
volve us in endless struggles throughout 
Asia, and precipitate a global conflict 
for which we are not prepared, the 
Commander in Chief has no choice but 
to remove him. 

Mr. President, I hold in my hand a 
statement which has been sent to me by 
one of the distinguished Members of the 
Senate, the senior Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. MCKELLAR], who is neces- 
sarily absent. I ask unanimous consent 
that the statement be printed in full at 
this point in the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR MCKELLAR 

Our Constitution provides, “The President 
shall be Commander in Chief of the Army 
and Navy of the United States.” 

The President states in his order three 
cases of disobedience by General MacArthur 
to the President’s orders as Commander in 
Chief. To date there has been no denial of 
the President's statements. Under these cir- 
cumstances I do not see how the President, 
as Commander in Chief of this Nation, could 
have taken any other course. I regret more 
than I can say that this situation has arisen. 
I have known General MacArthur for proba- 
bly 30 years. He is a fine, upstanding mili- 
tary officer, and has accomplished much for 
our country. I admire and respect him. 
General MacArthur simply made a mistake in 
not working with the head of the team at a 
crucial time. 

As I recall from history, our own President 
Polk, of Tennessee, had similar trouble with 
Gen. Winfield Scott in the late 1840's and 
took a similar course. General Scott came 
home and ran for President and was defeated, 
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Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
now move that the Senate stand in re- 
cess until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 38 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Thursday, 
April 12, 1951, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate April 11 (legislative day of March 
26), 1951: 

In THE ARMY 

The following-named officers for promo- 
tion in the Regular Army of the United 
States, under the provisions of sections 502 
and 509 of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947. 


1951 


All officers are subject to physical examina- 
tion required by law. 


To be lieutenant gooner 


George Edward Adams, 
Robert Hawkins Adams 
Hal Peter Andersen, E 
John Hicks Anderson, 
Herbert Hadley Andrae, 
Charles Leon Andrews 

Robert Carl Bahr, E 

James Oscar Baker, 
Robert Gardner Baker, 
John George Benner, 
Austin Wortham Betts, 
Severin Richard Beyma, 
Theodore Gilmore Bilbo, 
Guy Miller Blencoe, 
Marzelle Freeman Boyd, 
Harold Conly Brookhart 
Charles Edward Brown, 
Percival Stanley Brown, 
Staunton Lindsley Brown, 
Travis Tabor Brown, E 

Harold Webb Browning, 

Burton Blodgett Bruce, $; 
John Page Buehler, 
William Beehler Bunker, 
Clark Graham Campbell, 
Frank Joseph Caufield, 
Miles Birkett Chatfield, 
Daniel Murray Cheston 3 


Kermit LeVelle Davis, 
Merlin Louis DeGuire, 
Meade Julian Dugas, E 
Donald Linscott Durfee 
George Lowe Eatman, 
Henry William Ebel, 
Hallett Daniel Edson, 
Charles Bernadou Elliott, Jr., 
Robert Erlenkotter, E 
Charles Francis Fell, 
Lloyd Elmer Fellenz, 
Robert Henry Fillmore, 
Robert Griffith Finkenaur, 
John Walter Finn, E 
Thomas Clary Foote, 
Howard Gregory Ford, 
James Eugene Foster, 


Stacy William Gooch, — 
Karl Trueheart Gould 
James Grady Hattox, 
Thomas Hogan Hayes, 
Percy Thomas Hennigar, 
Henry Richardson Hester, 
Daniel Henry Heyne, E 
Edwin Gantt Hickman, 
Charles Wadsworth Hill 
Harry Lester Hillyard, 
William Joslin Himes, E 
Theodore Frelinghuysen Ho: man, x 
Claude Morris Howard, È 
Harry Jenkins Hubbard, 
Harvey Julius Jablonsky, 
Russell Walker Jenna, 
Charles Edward Johnson, 
Dana Watterson Johnston, Jr., B 
Claude Patrick Joyce, Jr., . 
Franklin Kemble, Jr., 3 

Kenneth Riffel Kenerick 
William Bentley Kern, E 
Joseph Ochsenschlager Killian, x 
Peter James Kopcsak, E 
Gersen Leo Kushner, 
Robert Carson Kyser, 
Harry Evans Lardin, 
John Dixon L.«wlor, 
Emory Alexander Lewis, 
Thomas Heber Lipscomb, 
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Clark Lynn, Jr., È 


Almon White Manlove, 
Ronald LeVerne Martin, 
Thomas Andrew McCrary, 
Thomas Barney McGary, 
Richard Lee McKee, 
Ralph Doak McKinney, E 
Robert Hector McKinnon, 
Donald Glover McLennan, 
Dennis John McMahon, E 
Donald Adams McPhe on, 
Lee Carl Miller, — 

Robert Beauchamp Miller, E 
Frank Willoughby Mcorman, 
Richard Ringo Moorman, 
Albert Patterson Mossman, 
William Joseph Mullen, Jr., 
Herbert Henry Naughton, 2 
Henry Neilson, — 
William Frederick Northam, 
Frank Carter Norvell, 
John O’Connell, 
James O'Hara, . 
Thomas Almon O'Neil 
Peter Samuel Peca, F 
William Scott Penn, Jr., 
Travis Dudwell Petty, 
Joseph Sylvester Piram, 
Mathew Valois Pothier, E 
John Valleau Rathbone, Jr. 


Charles Rea Revie, 5 
James Harry Reynolds, 


John Buchanan Richardson, Jr., Eza 


Thomas DeForth Rogers 
David Belmont Routh, E 


Clifford Guldlin Simenson. 
Page Harrison Slaughter, 
Stilson Hilton Smith, Jr., 
John Farnsworth Smoller, 
Craig Smyser, 

James William Snee, | 
Berton Everett Spivy, Jr., 
John Berchman Stanley, 
John Fredrick Stein, E 
John Duval Stevens, — 22 
Marion George Stewart, Jr., 

Daniel Edward Stil. 
Alexander James St 


Charles Francis Tank, 
Ferdinand Julian Tate, 


Donald Oliver Vars, 
Wilford Edward Harry V ‘Voehl, 


William Hammond Waugh, Jr., 
Richard Edward Weber, Jr., 


James Buchanan Wells, 

Charles Henry White, * — 

Urquhart Pullen ee a. 
James Dudley Wilmeth, 

Donald Clark Wilson, 
James Richard Winn, [EES 
Yale Harold Wolfe, 
Carl Delbert Womack, 
Charles Herbert Wood, 
Thomas Eugene Wood, EE 


Donald Edgar Yanka, — 
Samuel Knox Yarbrough, Jr., Ezg 
To be majors 


Sterling Henry Abernathy, 
Robert Abraham, 


Ned Evans Ackner, 
Vernon Tommins Adler, 
Louis John Aebischer, 


Joe Ahee, 
Arthur Wright Allen, Jr., IEE 


Hugh Arthur Allen, Jr., 
Raymond Walter Allen, Jr., 
John Edwin Arthur, 
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Bernard Edward Babeock, 
Roger Martin a” 


John Campbell Bane, 

Paull Alonzo Bane, : REA 
Homer Griswold Barber, [Ea 
George Schaeffer „ 
Walter Emil Barker, 

Tom Walker Barnett, 
William Holloman Barnett, 


Robert Burns Barry, Jr., 
George Anton Barten, 
John Sewanee Baskin, 


Henry Elmer Bates, 
Alexander Batlin, — 
John William Baum, 
Robert Fairfax Bayard, 

William Frederick Oo aa A 
Lawrence LeRoy Beckedorf, N 
Alexander Becker, 

William Hugh Bedford, Jr. 

John Craig Beechley, 122 — 
Glenn Taylor Beelman, 
Donald Chessman Beere, 
Benjamin Thomas Behnken, re: 5 
Raymond Joseph Belardi, x 
James Gordon Bennett, 
Clarence Riley Bess, 
William John Besser, 
James Sykes Billups, Jr., [EEE 
James Franklin Bishop, 
Delbert Leonard Bjork, MIE. 
John Keith Boles, Jr., 


Elba Walter Bowen, 
Richard Turner Bowie, 
Beryl Leon Boyce, 


Frederic William Boye, Jr., 
Vincent Laurence Boylan, 
William Joseph Boyle, 
James Cannon Bradford, 
Francis Xavier Bradley, 
William Thomas Bradley, 
Myron Laithwaite Brewer, 
Maurice Raymond Brice, 
Walter Evans Brinker, 


Matt Combes Cavendish Bristol, Jr. 


Ernest Frederick Brockman, 
Robert Lewis Brooks, Jr., 
Bevelle Taliaferro Brown, 
Virgil Glenn Brown, 


Albert Ray Brownfield, Jr., — 
Page Hudson Brownfield, 

William Edward Brubaker, — 
Thomas Ripley Bruce, Jr., EE 
Walter Reeve Bruyere 3d 
Francis Keagle Buck, 


Bill Buerkle, 

Frank McPherson Bullard, $ 
Ralph Dallas Burns, 

John Dalton Byrne, 

George Denton Callaway, 

Robert Hyde Camp, 

Guy Luckett Campbell, 
Jim Alva Campbell, 

Chester Emmett Canine, 


Leo Gunnard Carlson, 
James Barclay Carvey, i 
George Clancy Cassaday, 
Robert Francis Cassidy, 
Christopher Worth Chaney. 
Benjamin Charles Chapla, 


Warren Chester Chapman, 
Laurence EAmund oreo 
John James Christy, 


Alfred Knute Clark, 
Carl Vinning Clark, 
Richard deForest 3 


Paul Tucker Clifford. 


Casper Clough, Jr., 
Charles Elting Coates, Jr 


James Max Cochran, 
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Joseph Irving Coffey, 
Norman Ewing Cole, 
Robert Moorhouse Coleman, 
James Lawton Collins, Jr. 
Kenneth Wilson Collins, 
Charles Conn, 

Haskett Lynch Conner, Jr., . 
Donald William Coons, 5 
Howard Vincent Coo erider, 5 
Lewis Lee Copley, E 
Charles Allen Corcoran, 
Byron Escar Cowart, 
Amel Lavaine Cox, 
Landon Greaud Cox, 
Christopher Charles Coyne, 
Riel Stanton Crandall, E 

Harold Mortimer Crawford 
Thomas Mull Crawford, 
William Fleetwood Crocker, 


Thomas Walker Davis 3d, 
Michael Shannon Davison, 


Eugene Allen Dees, 
Victor Eli Delnor, 
LaMar Arthur DeSpain, 
Leland Swarts Devore, Jr. 
George Carpenter Dewey, 
John Osburn Dickerson, 
Charles Herman Dickey 3d, 
Donald Dean Dickson, 
Carroll William Dietz, 
Robert Mitchell Dill, 
David Samuel Dillard, 
Clyde Milton Dillender, Jr 
Frank Girard Di Meo, — 
John William Dobson, 
Minot Boyd Dodson, 
Walter Charles Dolle, 
Welborn Griffin Dolvin, E 
William Robert Donaldson, 
Jack Victor Doriot, E 
Murray Dean Dougan, 
Stephen Wheeler Downey, Jr. 
George Kenneth Doyle, E 
Clarence William Drye, 
George Harold Duckworth, 
Franklin Edward Duda 
James Robert Duffy, E 
Charles Marsden Duke, 
Robert Terrell Dunn, E 
Chester Howard Dunning, 
Andrew Reid Duvall, Jr., — 
Stanley Walter Dziuban, 
Roderick Dermott Eason, 
Royce Lester Eaves, E 
Robert Nelson Eddy, E 
Charles William Eifler, 
Herbert Edward Eitt, E 
Michael Phillip Flcano, 


Herman Merrill Farmer, 
Norman Farrell, 
James Henry Farren, B 
Stephen Charles Farris, B 
Walter Calvin Feathersto: 
Norman Edwin Fisher, 
David Dobley Fleming, 


Frank Goodwin Forrest, 
Ralph Longwell Foster, 
James Edward Foxx, 
John Cecil Fralish, E 
Selby McKay Frank, 
Harvey Reed Fraser, 
Ross Putnam Frasher, 


Charles George Fredericks, 
Harlan Moore Freeman, 
Arthur Lionel Friedman, 
Albert William Frink, 
Harold Wayne Gaines, 
William Overton Gall, 


Albert Joseph Genetti, 
William Clark George, 
Charles Martin Gettys, 


Ulrich Georg Gibbons, 
Vernon Gustavus Gilbert, E 
Malcolm Frank Gilchrist, Jr., 
Earl Franklin Giles, 3 
Ned Woods Glenn, 

Andrew Jackson Goodpaster 5 . 
David Badger Goodwin, 
Donald Byron Gordon, 
John William Gorn, E 
Raymond Bernard Graeves, Jr. 
Franklin Halsted Graham 
Walter Herbert Grant, E 
Francis Myron Gray, 
Gerald Woodrow Gray, 
Norman Gray, 

James Deimel Green, 
William Rutledge Greer, Jr 
Charles James Hackett, 
Cleo Vernon Hadley 
Robert Penn Haffa, B 
Clem Garrison Hailey, 


James Baker Hallums, 
Louis Francis Hamele, 


Halland William Hankel, 
Calvin Siddell Hannum, 


Edmund Victor Harnstrom, 
Armistead Robison 1 


Harold Edward Hassenfelt, 
William Henry Hastings, 
Wilson Maxwell Hawkins, 


Charles Francis Heasty, Jr., 
Mylo LeRoy Heen, i 
Peter Allard Helfert, . 


Theodore Philip Heller, . 
Oliver Jacob Helmuth, E id. 
William Jay Henry, E i 
John Temple Heston, . 
Walter Martin Higgins, Jr., 
Hudson Christie fill, = 
Raymond Dunlap Hill, 7 
Robert John Hill, Jr., 
Wilbur Samuel Hilton, 
William Albert Hinternhof, 
Richard Hodges, 

Joel McCord Hollis, 
Chester Clay Holloway, Jr. 
Sterling Charles Holmes, 
Frank Thomas Holt, Ẹ 
Ralph Eugene Hood, 
Philip Lovell Hooper, 


Donald Franklin Hull, 
Keith Maughan Hull, E I 
Theodore Norman Hunsbedt 
Charles Broderick Huntley, f 
Don Leigh Husman, E 
William John Alphonse Hussey, 
William Seely Hutchinson, Jr., 
William Judson Hyde, 
Richard Logan Irby, 
Fred Wilson Jacks, Jr. 
Raymond Anthony Janowski 
John William Jaycoz, [ESssal 
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James Nelson Jean, È 
Leonard George Jewett, 
Benjamin Washington Johnson, 
Harold Otto Johnson, 
John Gordon Johnson, 
Kenneth Charles Johnson, 
Sterling Russell Johnson, 
James Thornton Jones, 
Thomas Sylvester Jone: 
Winston Anson Jones, 
Erik William Jordahn, 
Ralph Edward Jordan, 
Arthur Lloyd Jorgenson, 
Samuel Goodhue Kail, E 
William Francis Kaiser, 
Lee S. Kaufman, Bee 
Frank Willia 1 Keating 
David Simpson Keisler, 
John William Keith, Jr., 
James Howard Keller, 
Kenneth Ramey Keller, 
James Joseph Kelly, Jr., 
John Joseph Kelly, 

John Patrick We 
Lem Morris Kelly, 
Thomas Augustine Kenan 
Victor Scott Kendall, Jr., E 
Wallace McKee Kendrick, 
Richard Franklin Kent, 
Charles David Kepple, E 
Walter Thomas Kerwin, J g. 
Giles Houghton Kidd, 
Henry Paul Killman, 
Harry William Osborn Kinnard, Jr., 
Paul Kinnison, 
Richard Lee Kinson, 
Lee Manning Kirby, E 
Edmund Kirby-Smith, 
John Richard Koshko, Jr., 
Charles Wilmarth Kouns 
Lyndon Peter Kramer, 
Marvin Arnold Kreidber; 
Michael John Krisman, 
Louis Albert Kunzig, Jr 
Edward Harry Kurth, — 
Josiah Scott Kurtz, 


Lawrence Albert Laliberte, B 
Lester Leland Lampert, Jr. 
Sidney Winston Landes, 
Barton George Lane, Jr., 
Harauld Dean Langham. 
Stanley Robert Larsen, E 
Ernest Patricio Laché, 
Geoffrey Lavell, 
Woodrow Laws, B 
Kenneth Earl Lay, 
Sylvan Preston Lay, . 
Ernest Melvin Layman, Jr., 
Frank Lester Lear, . 
Levin Lane Lee, 

Johnson Grant Lemmon, B 
Charles David Thomas Lennhoff, 
Carl Lentz, 2d, 

John Winford Leonard, 


John Thomas Lorenz, 
Herbert Louis Lossen, 


Bernard Richard Luczak, 
Richard Farris Ludeman, 
Raymond Harley Lumr 


Aleck Francis MacDonald, 
Robert Alan MacGregor, 
Robert John MacLean, 
James Frederick MacLeod, z 
Stephen Joseph Mancuso, . 
Thomas Latta Mann, k, 

Louis Mark, — 
Raymond Bradner Marlin, 
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Herman Monroe Marlow, 
Lon Devere Marlowe, Jr., 
Albert Barnes Marshall, 
John Franklin Marshall, 
Oliver Kenneth Marshall, B — 
Richard Allen Marshall, 


Sidney Taylor Martin, 

Ladislaus Casimir Maslowski, E - 
David Mason Matheson, 
Hallie Augustus Matlock 


Matthew Charles Mautz, 
John Boiler Maxwell 2d, 
Stanley Getchel Haynard. 
William Joseph McCaffrey, 
Joseph Alexander McChristi 
Harry Watson McClellan, E 
Albert Edgar McCollam, 

C. W. McConnell, E 


Edward Traywick AcConnell. I 
William James McConnell, 

Max McCord, Eed. 
James. Law McCrorey, Jr., 
Dorsey Elwood McCrory, 
Ralph Charles McCrum, 
Wilmot Ruet McCutchen 


John Thomas McKnight, 
Robert Emmet McMahon, 
Robert Parrish McQuail, E 


Harrison John Merritt, 
Hiram Madison Merritt, 


Charles George Micheau, 
Frank Thomas Miidren, E 
Milton Michael Miletich, 
Clifford Lore Miller 2d, 
Donald Busby Miller, 
Gordon August Miller 
Homer Edward Miller, I 
Josiah Borden Miller, 
Raymond Oswald Miller, 
Francis Byron Mils. 
Daniel Joseph Minahan, Jr. 


James Warren Moon, 
Louis Robert Moor, Jr., 
Jesse Price Moorefield, 
Timothy Augustus Moran, 
George Leslie Morelock, Jr., 


Richard Moushegian, 
James Irvin Muir, Jr., 


James Richard Myers, 
David Young Nanney, 


George Pickering Nichols, 
Daniel Andrew Nolan, J: 


Charles Frederick Ottinger, — f 
Benjamin Newhall Page. 


Charles John Parsons, 
William Henderson Patterson, — 
Kenneth Gool Pavey. 
John Joseph Pavick, 


Willys Hicks Pearson, 
William John Penly, 
Robert Pennell, E 

Tony Francis Perpich, 
Carl August Peterson, 
Frank Joseph Petrilli, 
John James Pet o, Jr., 
Thornton Edgar Pfaff, 
George Edward Pickett, 


Robert Riis Ploger, 
Arthur Dean Poinier, 
Lemuel Edwin Pope 


Kurt Gustav Radtke, 
Edward Gilbert Raff, 
Edward Elliot Rager, 


Frank Gordon Ratliff, § 
Vernon Ehlert Rex Rawie, E 
John Ray, 

Arthur Wayne Reed, X 
Charles Pierce Reeves, JT. 
Charles William Reeves, 
Joseph Richardson Reeve: 
William Robison Reilly, 
William Elliott Renaud, 
Jack Alloyse Requarth, 
Edwin Wendell Reynolds 
Joseph Everett Reynolds, 
Edwin Thomas Rhatig 
Grady Ford Rials, E 
Grover Chester Richards, Jr., E 
Ira Bertram Richards, Jr., E 
James Donald Richardson, 
Richard Lee Richardson. 
Jacob Kopf Rippert, B 
Richard Greene Risley, 
LaRue Henry Ritter, 
Edward Southward Robbins, 
James Frederick Robert, 
Albert Leroy Robinette, 
Thomas Arnold Rodgers 
James LeRoy Rogers, 
Urban Edward Rohr, 
Albert Fenton Rollins, 
James Anderson Roosa, 
Robert James Rosa, — 
Morgan Garrott Roseboroug 
William Ashton Ross, E 
William Clifford Rountree, 
Charles Elmer Rousek, Jr 
Philip Martin Royce, E 
William Jackson Rushing, 
Clyde Raymond Russell, 
James Gordon Russell, E 
Howard Bertolet St. Clair, 
Charles Pettingell Samson 
Edgar Seth Sanders, 
Emil Delbert Sasse, 
Anthony Joseph Scannon, 
Robert Henry Schellman, 
Carl Thomas Schooley, E 
John Robert Schrader, Jr. 
Edgar William Schroeder, 
Frederick Louis Schumm, E 
James Thomas Lowe Schwenk, 
Kenneth Lansing Scott, 
Jonn Putnam Scroggs, 
Philip Randall Seaver, 
Melvin Bernard Sellers, 
Edward MacDonald Serrem, — 
Jacob Shacter, 

Thomas James Bartley 8 x 
Robert Allen Sharrer, 

Robert Terrell Shaver, 

Eugene Allison Shaw, E 


o Ga 


Samuel Ezra Shoemaker, 


- William Louis Thorkelson, 


Wilbur Eugene Showalter, 
Vester Melvin Shultz, . 
James Sexton Simmerman, IE 


Elbert Mack Sleeker, 
Calvin Oliver Smith, 


Edward Paul Smith, E 

Everett Newman Smith 
Harry Thomas Smith, 
Herald Heyman Smith, 
Jerome Francis Smith, 


Hugh Gaines Stark, E 
Kenneth Blake Stark, Ea. 
Harry Walter Stephenson, Jr., 
Laurence Asher Stone, 

Arthur Theron Strickland, 
Cecil Hubbard Strong, E 
Robert William Studer, 
Harry Wilhoit Stulting, 
Thomas Aloysius Sullivan, 
Charles E. Surber, 
Clyde Terry Sutton, Jr., 

Frank Albert Swatta, 2 
William Davis Sydnor, Jr., 2 
Donald Robert Tam, 
Walter Earle Tardy, 
Edward Walter Taylor, 
Livingston Nelson Taylor, Jr., E 
Bernard George Teeters, 
Joel Furman Thomason, 
Harry Melvin Thompson, 
Hubert Denwood Thomte, 


Eugene Albert Trahan, 
Walter Martin Trauger, 
Constant August Troiano, 
David Carl Turner, . 
Bill James Tutin, 
Paul Vernon Tuttle, Jr., 


William Mulford Van Harlingen, Jr, 


Lewis Dowe Vieman, 
Louis James Wadle, 
John Joseph Wald 
Joel Terry Walker, 
John Willis Walker, 


Albert Norman Ward, Ire, 
Raymond James Wardrop 


Patrick Boisseau Watson, 
John Watt, 
Montgomery Lee Webster, 
Heinz Weisemann, E 
Glenn Arthur Welde, 
Walter Johnson Wells, 
Hulen Dee Wendorf, $ 
Martin Stuart Werngren, E 
William Whitehead West XXXXXX 
Alan Buck White, E . 

Claude William White, 
Eugene John White 
John Whitfield, Ee 
Roger Whiting, 
John Robert Whittick, 
Walter Charles Wickboldt 
Samuel David Wilder, E 
Robert William Wildey, 
James Charles Wilkins, . 
James Wright Williams, 

Robert Chapman Williams, J 
Robert Mabry Williams, 
Robert Murphy Williams, 
William Arthur Williams 
Jasper Jackson Wilson, F 
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Woodrow William Wilson, 
Walter Lloyd Winegaz, 
Theodore Hays Wineman, 
George Peterson Winton, Jr 
Wiley Burge Wisdom, Jr., 
William Oscar Witherspoon, Jr. 
Carl Herbert Wohlfeil, F 
Richard Duncan Wolfe, 

Paul Barclay Wolff, 
John Enos Wood, Jr., 
Oliver Ellsworth Wood 


Kenneth Leon Yarnall, 
Ross Young, 
Mario John Zecca, 


To be captain 


Claude Marksheffel Adams, 
James Bradshaw Adamson, 
Norman Francis Allen, 
Elmer Paul Anderson, 
Roald Max Andresen. 
Robert Early Archer, — 
Raymond Joseph Astor, E 
Henry Spiese Aurand, Jr., 
Roy Lindsay Baber, Jr., 
Garry Adolph Bahrich, 


Barney Martin Barco, E 
Van Thurman Barfoot, 
John Page Barker, E 
Joseph Philip Barnes, 


James Tuttle Bartley, E 
Pierrepont Francis Bar 
Robert Marks Bathurst, 
Wilmer McDowell Beam, 
James Merrill Beaumont 


Ronayne Waldron Bennett, 
Albert Lambert Bethel, 
Richard Arthur Beyer, B 
Frederick Harry Black, 
Herbert David Black, Jr., 
Charles Robert Blaha, Jr., 
George Samuel Blanchard, Jr. 
James Thomas Blandford, Jr., 
Charles Roscoe Howland Bootz, 
Wilson Norton Boyles, Jr., B 
John Bernard Brady, E 
Dean Michael Bressler, 
Albert Quincy Brooks, 
Dwight Marion Brooks, B 
George Bellinger Brown, 
John Wesley Brown, Jr. E 
Lee Roy Brown, 

Jack Brown Bruno, 
Thomas Dominick Burke, Jr, E 
William Crocker „E 
Roy Willis Burley, z 
Henry Hastings Burnett, E 
William Edward Burr 2d, 
Harry Archer Buzzett, E 
Jelks Henry Cabaniss, Jr., 
DeRosey Carroll Cabell, Jr., 
Leslie Griffin Callahan, Jr., 
Edwin Ridgley Campbell, 
Hubert Sidney Campbell, Jr., 
James Boniface Campbell, 
Jerry George Capka, E 
Robert Horace Cardinell 
John Wisdon Carley, È 
John Henry Carlson, 
Joseph Green Carraway, JT., Eza 


Jack Andrew Carter, Jr., 
Randolph Jefferson Cary, 
Lawrence Frank Ciske, 
Charles Robert Clark, 


John Goold Cleveland 
Duncan Dixon Clore, E 
James Everett Coberly, 
Robert Bruce Codling, 
Joseph Phillip Coe, Jr., 
Morgan Baxter Coker, 

Bernard Hartley Coleman, Ẹ 
Robert Warren Conant, Eeg. 
Warren Sanderson Conlon, 
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James Maguire Connell, 
Thomas Worthington Connolly, 
Francis Allyn Cooch 3d, 
Vincent Francis Coogan 
Norman Maltby Coons, 
Kenneth Banks Cooper, 
Robert Mitchell Cowherd, 
Robert James Crawford, 
Buckner Miller Creel 3d 


Robert William Crowley, — 
Robert Gene Culbertson, 
Russell Rooks Curington, 
John Holloway Cushman 
Joseph Frederick Hugh 
Robert Allen Cuzick, 
Clarence Wilfred Cyr, 
Robert Charles Daly, 
Albert Guy Dancy, 
Charles David Daniel, 
Cecil George Dansby, E 
Eugene Alexander Darrow, 
Robert Clinton Dart, E 
Charles Junior Davis, 
Loren Everett Davis, E 
Robert Edward Davis, 
Robert Sherwood Day, 


Edwin Radford Decker, 
Chalmer Lee Deeter, Jr. 
Andrew James DeGraff, 
Dale Denman, Jr., E 
John Benedict Desmond, 

James Edward Devine, 

Herbert Fullerton Dickson 2d, 2 
Lester Reed Dillon, Jr., 

Armond DiSilvio, 

John Willson Donaldson, E 


James Shepard Douglas, E 
James Albert Downs, Jr 


James Wilkie Dunham, 
Oscar Eugene Duttweiler, I., 
Thomas Henry Eblen, 

Keith Edward Eiler, Ezez. 
John Sheldon Doud Eis — Wer, x 
Pat Kenneth Elliot, 
James Neily Elliott, 
John Tyler Elliott, 
Edward Hampton Ellis, 
Lindley Corydon Ellis, 
Paul Caspar Emley, 
William Francis Enos, 
Alfe Levando Francis Erickson, Ea 
Richard Erlenkotter, 
John Marshall Evans, E 


Robert Leahy Fair, 
Robert Denton Farmer, 
George Harold Farne 
Louis Prank Felder, 
Edwin Lewis Fisher, B 
Robert Newton Fleming, 
John Robert Flynn, E 
Thomas Francis Flynn, Jr 
William Layng Forker, 
Alva Jeoffrey Forsythe, B 
William Bernard Fowlkes 
Henry Minton Francis, B 
Edwin Morris Freakley, 
Charles Francis Frock, 
Hezekiah Wyndol Carroll Furman, 2 
James Victor Gagne, * 
Douglas Warren Gallez, 

Robert William Gentleman, 
Harold Burton Gibson, Jr. 
James Bascom Giles, Jr 
Bryan Evans Gill, Jr., E 


Abraham Merton Glass, 
Raymond Lee Gordon, Jr. 
Henry Augustus Grace, 
William Byron Graham, 
Philip Schuyler Grant, 

Ernest Graves, Jr., 
Fielding Lewis Greaves, 
Harry Charles Grevert 


APRIL 


Donald Alfred Gruenther, 
Walter Allen Guild, Jr., 
Paul Thomas Hackett, 
Gerald Dean Hall, E x 
Leslie Harrison Halstead, 
William Wesley Ham, Jr., 
Arthur Linton Handley, Jr., 
Robert Chase Hannum, 
Robert Odell Harper, 
Wilson Clark Harper, 
Douglas Lee Harris, E 
Walter Rawlins Harris, 
William Paul Hastings, 
George Robert Hayman 
Harold Ira Hayward, B 
Vincent Joseph Hearing, E 
Gerson Kirkland Heiss, Jr., 
John Joseph Hennessey, B 
Edward Heacock Hibbard, 
Orman Eugene Hicks, 


Clark Ostrom Irving, 
Saul Aaron Jackson, 


Daniel Peter Juraschek, 
Wilbur Leonard Kahn, 
David Berrey Keezell, 
Frederick John Keifer, Jr. 
Edward Elkins Kelleher, 
Charles Leonard Kelley, 
Andrew King Keller, 
Robert Mulkey Kelly, 
Robin Schofield Kendall, 
William Clark Kennedy, 
Jack Frederick Kettler, 
John Franklin Kimbel, 
Warden Russel Kimmins 
Leo Douglas Kinnard, 
Harold Arthur Kissinger, 
John Alfred Kjellstrom, 
Erwin Howard Kleist, 
Lorin Russell Klingle, 
Dallas Loyd Knoll, Jr., 
Albert Leon Kotzebue, 
Frederick James Kroesen, Jr. 
Laurence Joseph Kunkel, 


Jean Belair LaMarre, 
Harry David Latimer, B 
Thomas Edward Lawrence 
Ralph Elmer Layman, Jr., 
Bryan Henry Leeper, E 
Archer Lynn Lerch, Jr., 
Roger Joseph Lilly, E 
William Carl Lindahl, 
Kermit Orvill Lindell, 
Rodney Walter Lindell, 
Leonard Francis Lopez, 
Joseph Wesley Losch, E 
Theodore Ross MacKechnie, 
Donald Gribble MacWilliams. 
Frank Cadle Mahin, Jr., È 
Alexander Morton Maish, 
John William Mallory, E 
Eubert Harrison Malone, Jr. 
John Francis Mangan 
Simon Seelig Marks, — 
Robert Carroll Marsett, 
Arthur Roy Marshall, 
Max Lawrence Marshall, 
Orville Wells Martin, Jr., 
Robert Taylor Martin, E 
Stephen Goode Martin 
Robert Gilbert Matte, 
Ray Burgess May, 
John Ogden Mayhall, 
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XXXX 


Edwin Joseph McCarren, 
Alfred Mudge McCoy, Jr., 
Charles Rodney McFadden, 
Thomas Joseph McGuire, Jr., * 
Bernard Edward McKeever, = COOK 
James Owen McKenna, 

Edward Dickinson Meares, 
Francis Everett Mendenhall, Jr., 
Howard Charles Metzler, 
Edward Miccio, Jr., 

Gerald St. Claire Mickle, Jr., 
Troy Houston Middleton, Jr., 
Ralph Henderson Miller, Jr. 


Robert Ferdinand Mitchell, 
Cornelius John Molloy, Jr., 


Robert McClellan Mummey, 
Maxwell Cole Murphy, Jr. B 
Robert Houstoun Murph 
William Best Murray, 
Gordon Ray Myers, È 
Paul Elden Myers, 


Arthur Derry Nelson, 
William John Nelson, 


Edwin Thomas O'Donnell, 
David Hugh Oglesby, Jr., 


Alan Lyon Partridge, E 
Oliver Beirne Patton, E 


John Thornton Peterson, 
Joseph Carlton Petrone, Jr., 
Dee William Pettigrew, Jr 
Tom Lewis Peyton, Jr., E 


John Raymond Pierce, Jr. | 3 
John Theodore Pierce 3d, $; 
John Christopher Pile, E 5 
Edwin Caryl Pittenger, Jr., bosses 1 
Kern Phillips Pitts, 
Jack Murph Pollin, Bsssse 


Francisco Jaime Ramos. 
Warren Elliott Reed, 
Philip Ambrose Revolins A possessi, 


Robert Morris Rodden, 
Otis Hardison Rodgers, B 


Thomas Alfred Roller, 
Thomas Gera'd Rosell, 


William Edgar Ross, 
Robert Kelly Routh, 
Paul James Rowan, E 


Walter Andrew Schmidt, 
Walter Earle Schneider, 


Robert Joseph Schram, 
Ralph Anthony Sciolla, 


Jack Frederick Senechal, 
Robert Francis Shannon, $ 


William Dade Sherman, Esses. J. 
William Madison Shirey, Ẹ x 


Harold Blackwood Sloan, 
Albert Cowper Smith, Jr. 
Ellsworth Pandel Smith, 
Frederick Adair Smith, Jr., 
James Cliffton Smith, 
Robert Alexander Smith, 
Robert Sylvan Smith, Jr., 
Stephen Harrison Smith, 
Eugene Cleaver Snedeker, 
Hollice Henry Snyder, E 
Walter Hugh Snelling, Ege 
Beverly Carradine Snow, Jr. a. 
William Frederic Spalding KXXX 
John Berhart Sperry, E d 
Spencer Gregg Stanley, Jr., Eesee XX 
Bruce Ingle Staser, 

Charles Lowndes Steel, Jr., F 


William Brennan Strough, 
John Stephen Sullivan, Jr., Egs 


George Tassey, 
John Alton Tate, 


Dudley Keith Terry, 
John Teselle, 1 
Donald Foster om 


Larkin Smith Tully, x 
Claude Earl Turner, Eeseced. 


William Benjamin Tuttle, a. 
Earle Louis Valenstein, b 
William Teunis Van Atten, 2 


Luther Daniel Wallis, Jr., 
Leland Dwight Wamsted, 


John Thomas Wells 3d, XXXXXX 8 
Robert Rogers Wessels, eesse: K 


Wallace William Weyant 
Grady Olan White.. 
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James Todd White, Jr., 
William Blackburn White ath, COCK 


Joma Richard Wilson, 
Samuel Vaughan Wilson, 
Herbert Barry Winkeller, 
Clarence Emanuel Wolfinger, Jr., 
David Perry Wood, Jr., E . 

Homer Alden Wright, 


David Zilimer, EA 
To be lieutenant colonel, en ae Corps 
Russell MeNellis, E x 
To be captain, Medical Service Corps 
Egbert Venoy Bunger, Eeee. 


To be major, Chaplains 


EN 


Denis George Moore, 
Urban Joseph Wurm, 


The following-named officers for promo- 
tion in the Regular Army of the United 
States, under the provisions of sections 502 
and 508 of the Oficer Personnel Act of 1947. 
Those officers whose names are preceded by 
the symbol (X) have been examined for 
physical fitness and found physically quali- 
fied for promotion. All others are subject 
to physical examination required by law. 


To be first lieutenant 


Dexter William Adams, 
Howard Edward Adams, 
Albert Nathan Abelson, 


Eugene Keith Andreasen, E 
David Wesley Armstrong, 


Alfred Adolph Baeuchle 
Andrew William Baird, 


William Ripley Ballou, Ẹ 
William Reid Bandeen, — 


Sam Louis Barth, Essee, 
John Baynard Baxley, 
Hayden Julian Bayer, 
Walter Beinke, 
Daniel Randall Beirne, 

John Bellinger Bellinger, Jr., n 
Glen Dean Belnap, B 
Adolph Louis Belser, E 


Russell Wayne Bertholf, Jr., 7 
Edward Hiltner Bertram, Jr 


James Arthur Blakeslee, B 
Rexford John Blodgett, 
Charles Arthur Borg, Jr 


Vincent Merlin Brazier, 
John William Brennan, 


William Neale Bringham, 5 
William Erven Brockmeter, 


Donald Broda, . 
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Glenn Preston Brooks, E 

Thomas Wiley Buchanan, 
Harry Augustine Buckley, Jr., 
William Claiborne Buckner, 
William Curoe Burns, E 
William Edmund Byers 
Elmer Irvin Caldwell, 
William Burns Caldwell, 
Edward Francis Callanan, 
Francis Paul Cancelliere 
Jack Lee Capps, 
Marco Joseph Caraccia, 
Robert Enoch Carlson, 
Murray Lee Carrol: 
Ircel Lee Carter, 
Leslie Dillon Carter, Jr., 
Donald Albert Cerow, 
Michael Cerrone, 
Lewis Chandler, 


John Howell Chitty, Jr., 
Lake George Churchill, Jr. 
Richard Walter Clark. 
Thomas Ryan Clark, 
Carter Weldon Clarke, Jr. 
Thomas Fauntleroy Clendenin, 
John Melvin Coales, . 
Sım Grady Cockerham, 
Ray Wesley Coffey, E 
Thomas Hardy Collins, 
Wiiliam Ira Compton, 
Rodney Robert Confer, 
Paul Darvin Conlin, — 
Roger Frankland Conover, 
John Wadsworth Consolvo, 
Carroll Monroe Cook, Jr., E 
Robert James Cook, È 
William Loch Cook 2d, 
Richmond James Cooper 
Lloyd Allan Corkan, Jr. 
James Corey, 
Thomas Bledsoe Cormack, k 
William Jennings Cribb, Jr. 

Paul Miles Crosby, Eg 

Charles Lanham Crouch, 
Floyd Manring Cummings, 
Robert Hamilton Cushing, 
William Dean Dally, 
Ralph Edward Davis, 
Philip Stevens Day, Jr., 
Donald Edward Deehan, 
Albert P. Dempsey, Jr., E 
James Webster Dingeman 
John Joseph Doody, E 
Joseph Pembroke Dorsey, 
Mercer McConnico Doty, 
Marlboro Randolph Downes, §& 
Lee Thomas Doyle, 3 

Clinton Arthur Drury, Jr., 1 
Raymond Cameron Drury, Jr., 
Clyde Dunn, Jr., 
Howard William Durham, 
Eugene Michael Dutchak, 
Frank Hashbrouck Earle, 
Richard John Eaton, 
John Spier Egbert, E 


Earl Evans Emerson, = 
Wallace Owens Enderle, 


David Engberg Etzold, 
George William Everett, 
John Charles Fairlamb, 
Ferdinand Ferrer, E 
Donald Paul Fink, 


Gordon Keith Fleischman, 
Eugene Calvin Fleming, Jr., 
Charles Verner Follett, J: 


James Clyde Fry, Jr., 
Azel Greene Frye, Jr., 
James Smith Gaines, 
John Keith Garrett, B 
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Shirley Dwayne Garrett 
David Draper Garrison, 


William Duncan Gillis, 
John Patrick Gilman, E 
Louis Onorato Giuffrida, 
Anthony Percival Glasse 
Dale Russell Godsey, E 


Herbert Otto Graeser, 
Robert Elwood Graf, 
Douglas Malcolm Graham, Ea 
Edward Greer, — 
George Alfred Greetham, 
Lorayne Mahlon Griffin, 
Stephen Murray Griffith, 
Sidney Charles Guthrie, 
Spencer Val Halgren, 
James Burnus Hall, È 
Robert Francis Hallahan, $ 
John Duncan Hamilton, 
William Harold Harper, E 


Richard Stanley Harsh, § 
George William Hartnell, 
Louis William Haskell, Jr., 
Jay Allan Hatch, 

Leander Russell Hathaway, Ir., 
Richard Dean Haugen, i 
Earl Clark Haynes, 


Thomas William Hazard, Jr., 4 
Ellsworth William Heldenreic a, h 


Thomas James Heller, E 
Leonard Jack Hempling, 
Jess Byrd Hendricks, Jr., 
Joseph Shindler Herbets, 
Lawson R:chard Hillman 
James Eugene Hilmar, 
Norman Parrish Hinges, * 
Hugh French Thomason Hoffman, 


Jonn Joseph Hoffman, Jr., 
Sam Cromwell Holliday, . 
James Frank Hooker, Jr 


Charles Samuel Horn, 
Lawrence Vinton Hoyt, 


John Bell Hughes, Jr., 
Douglas Theodore Huie, $ 
Quentin Lee Humberd, 


Lloyd Kenneth Jenson, E 
William Francis Jester, 


J. Wesley Jones, Jr., 
James Lloyd Jones, B 


Paul Edward Jones, E 


Rees Jones, EEE : 
Thomas Tytherleigh Jones, 


William Freeman Jordan, & 
Delbert Anthony Jurden, 


Thomas Francis Keegan, Ir. k 
Lawrence Manning Kellam, . 

Jack Eugene Kelley, 
Thomas William Kelley, 


Jesse Tompkins Kelsey, E 


Robert Walsh Kennedy, 
Joseph Mortimer Kiernan, Jr., 5 


Robert Joseph Kriwanek, 


APRIL 


John Edward Lambert, 
Renn Metsker Lawrence, 
James Edward Lawson, 
Julien Harvey LePage, E 
Albert Rushworth Levin 


Son,. . 


Harvey Robinson Livesay, Jr., = 
Herlihy Townsend Long, 

John Henry Longbottom 
Alma Gill Longstroth, 
Lloyd Edward Lorentzen, 
Norman Bertram Lovejoy, 
Charles Bertram Lowden 


John Hayes Maddox, 
David Saltonstall Ma 


Walter Frank Marciniec 
Robert Wiley Marshall, 
James Slocumb Martin, 
Robert Joseph Martin, 


John Joseph Masters, 
Louis George Mathern, Jr. 
William Maughn, Jr., 
X Roy Russell May, Jr., 
Milton Earl McCaig, 
Billy Mitchell M’Carver. 
Frank Lee McClaflin, E 
Don Stuart McClelland, 
Eugene Burton McCo 
Paul Griffith McCoy, E 


James Gordon McCray, 
John Joachim McCuen, 


Horace Stephen McGahee, 
Donald Charles McGraw, 
Samuel Horace McKenty, J 
Eric Livingston McLendon, 
Houston Moore McMurray, 


David William McNeely, E 
Garland Ray McSpadden, 
John Leonard Meakin, 
Gerald William Medsger, 
Edward Stanley Mehosky 
Walter Edwin Meinzen 
Francis Meredith, Jr., 
Donald Jensen Metcalf, 
Joseph Henry Meyer, 


Jack Rowland Miller, B 
John McKenna Mil a, 
Donald Gardiner Moore, h 
Fred Samuel Moore, — . 
Herbert Spencer Moore, J: 
Charles Morrow, Jr., E 
Harry Weil Morse, E 
Albert Richard Moses, 
Harry Fisher Mumma, E 
Robert Arthur Munford 
Charles Martin Murray, B 


Vernon Leslie Nash, Jr., 
Edwin Blakely Nelson, 


Edward Hays O'Donnell, 
Kenneth William Olson, 
Carlo Joseph Ortenzi, E 
John Luke Osteen, Jr., 
Alfred Arthur Pabst, E 


William Ashbrook Patch, 
Edwin Dennis Patterson, 
William Henry Patterson, Jr. 
Charles Grove Payne, Jr., 


Robert James Petersen, 
Hartwin Ray Peterson, 


William Richard Phillips, Jr, 
Galen Woodsum Pike, 22 
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John Emory Walden, 2d, 
James Frederick Walk, 
Herbert Henry Walta, 
Lyle Edward Walter, Ẹ 
Robert Marion seb 


Harvey Dorkin Piper, 
Joseph Piserchia, 
Joseph Edward Pizzi x 

Walter William Sore Jr., „. 


Sadie B. Douglas, ANC, 2 
Judith M. Drumm, ANC, 
Maxine E. Dunlap, ANC, 
Sarah K. Early, ANC, E 
Grace T. Eddins, ANC, Bass: 


Walter Wheat Redd, Ẹ 
James Francis Reidy, 
Saul Martin Resnick, B 
Donald Hood Reynolds, E x 
James Warren Richardson, J 
Frank Paul Ringenbach, Jr., 
Neal Hart Roach, 

John Ford Roberts, 

Claron Atherton Robertson, Jr. 
Jack Liggett Robertson, E 
Lem Frank Robinson, Jr., E d. 
Norman Leander Robinson, Jr., 
Houston Strode Roby, 
Warren William Rossman, 
Edwin A. Rudd, 

James Cornelius Ruddell, Jr., 


Jack C. Fitzpatrick, MO, E 
Teresa M. Flanagan, ANC, 
Florence L. Fletterer, ANC, 
Mary M. Fowler, ANC, . 
Bernadine M. Frandrup, KORX 
Mary J. Franklin, ANC, d 

Della Freeman, ANC, Ẹ 
Margaret A. Galton, ANC, 
Kathlyn M. Gappa, ANC, E 
Elizabeth L. Gates, ANC, — 
Helen B. Gearin, WMSO, JÈ 
Loretta R. Glynn, ANC, È 
Flora E. Goodrich, ANC, 


Robert Allison Whitfield, E 
Arthur Langley Whitley, E 


William Wallace Whitson, 
Herman Edwin Wienecke, 
Glenn Castle Wilhide, Jr., E 
Theodore Courtlandt Williams, Jr., 
Walworth Forman Wiles, 

Edwin Craft Wilson 
Leo Lcuis Wilson, E 2 
Andrew Benedict Witko, Ẹ 
Jack Wayne Woltmon, $ 
Dean Ralph Woodward, È 
Charles Darwin Wright. 
Charles Scott Wylie, E 
George Everett Yarberry, 
John Dewitt Yarbrough, 
Walter Edward Yerkes, 
David Robert Young, E 


To be first lieutencnts, Medical Service Corps 
Fred Herman Diercks, 
William Stephen Rooney, 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States in the grades and crops specified, 
— the provisions of section 506 of the 

ficer Personnel Act of 1947 (Public Law 
881, goth Cong.), title IT of the Act of August Opal N. Jones, ANC, E 
5, 1947 (Public Law 365, 80th Cong.), per 2 8 ANC a 
Public Law 36, Eightieth Congress, as Salen wine — 2 
amended by Public Law 514, Eighty-first Seen T King, ANC, . 
Congress subject to physical qualification: ecelia T. Klainer; WSC, E 


Melvin L. Gumm, MO, 
Ethel E. L. Hall, ANC, 


William Thomas Ryan, 


Florence M. Hoppough, ANC, 
XJames Howard Sanders, x 


Leona E. Horan, ANC, 
Lula J. Howard, ANO, 
Grace L. Hull, ANC, 
Jean W. Innes, ANC, 
Marian C. Itse, ANC, 
Hendrina Jankowski, ANC, 
Irene M. Jensen, ANC, 
Cleo D. Johnson, ANC, 
Inez M. Johnson, ANC, 
Elizabeth C. Jones, WM 


Arnold Melville Sargeant, 
Edward Walter Sargeant, 


Merle Gardner Sheffield, 
Robert Daniel Sheppar 


Samuel Lee Smith, 
Vance Owen Smith, 


Charles Henry Sunder, 
Orville David Severson, 


J. Robert Taylor, $ 
Mack Taylor, Jr., 
William Morris Taylor, 
William Gwyn Thomas, Jr., 
Frederick Edwin Tibbetts, 3d 
Lawrence Doran Thompson, 
James Edward Townes, Jr., 
Francis Aloysius Travers, Jr. 
William Harrison Travis, N 
William Herman Tucker, ae 
Jack Kay Tuthill, E 
James Gates Tuthill, 
Guy Isbell Tutwiler, 
William Milam Twitty, 
Thomas Burdick Tyree, 
Jack Carr Utley, 
Fernand Richard Van Laethem, 
Miles Cornelious Vaughan, Jr. 
Clifton Franklir. Vincent, 
Brady Luther Vogt, Jr. 
Robert Leroy Vogt, E 
Elmer Cornelius Vreeland, Jr., X 7 
John Baker Wadsworth, Jr,. 


John Garnett Waggener, 5 
Fred Emerson Wagoner, Jr., a 


To be majors 
George R. Clammer MC, 
Karl D. MacMillan, MC 
Elmer R. Smith, MC, 

To be captains 
Rebecca V. Amend, ANO, 
Mary E. Angelich, ANC 
Ella L. Baggett, ANC, E 
Mary R. Barker, ANC, 
Johanna E. B. Baskin, ANC 
Eva K. Belflower, ANC, È 
Alice J. Bender, ANC, Ẹ 
A. Regina Bennett, ANC, 
Audrey M. Benoit, ANC, 


Aima J. Berkebile, ANC, 
Gnida M. Blackburn, AN 
Jeanette M. Bodis, ANC, 


Frances R. Breen, ANC, 
Irene E. Brower, ANC, E 
Virginia L. Brown, ANC, 
Charles O. Bruce, Jr., MC, 
Kathyrn V. Buck, WMSC, 
Helen E. Burns, ANC, È 

farian W. 9 ANC, 


Bertie L. Christman, ANC, 
Gertrude R. Clarke, ANC, 


Tillie H. Creaney, ANC, E 
Edna E. Crittenden, ANC, È 


Ryta M. Curley, ANC, 
Sarah R. Curtis, ANC, 
Elizabeth Dean, ANC, 


Edna L. Dillon, WMSC, 
Marjorie E. Donahue, ANC, 


Martha L. Lark, ANC, E 
Florie M. Larson, ANC 

Mary R. Lenny, ANC, 
Alice A. Lentz, ANC, È 
Mary T. Leonard, ANC, 
Eoline G. Lewis, ANC, 
Verna E. MacDonald, ANC 
Myrtle D. Massie, ANC, È 
Helen L. Matthews, ANC 
Doris V. Matthias, ANC, 
Mam H. Maxwell, ANC, 
Frances S. McCord, ANC, 
Agnes C. McDonald, ANC 
Esther J. McNeil, ANC, 
Anne Mears, ANC, 
Ray L. Miller, MC, 
Ouida R. Mire, ANC, 
Margaret B. Mizelle, ANC 


Mary J. Orbin, ANC, 
Clara E. Orsini, ANC, 


Eina 0. Pe H. rais ANG, x 
Kathleen W. Phillips, ANC, Essseecs XX 


Marie M. Quaas, ANC, 
Breda A. Quigley, ANC, 


Elizabeth F. Rapp, ANC, 
Mary M. Robertson, ANC, 
Edith C. Roderick, ANO, È 
Louise C. Rosasco, ANO, B 
Esther K. Rosenberg, WMSC, 
Etta L. Ryden, ANC, 
Leontina M. Savage, ANC, 
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Charlotte M. Scheel, ANC, 
June B. Schultz, ANC, — 
Evelyn E. Schwind, ANC, 
Doris L. ex ANC, — 


Rita M. Siebert, ANC, E 
Virginia R. Sneed, ANC, 
Lilla B. Snider, ANC, E 


Martha E. Stokes, ANC, 
Katrine F. Stone, ANC, 
Violet G. Stringfellow, ANC, 
Annie L. Thacker, WMSC 
Sadye T. Travers, ANC, 
Berta A. Tucker, ANC, 
Stacia V. Urban, ANC, 
Rose F. Varhalla, ANC, 
Ada M. Walker, ANC, 
Opal Walker, ANC, E 
Margaret M. Walsh, ANC, 
Vera G. Ward, ANC, E 
Aquillya M. Ware, ANC, 
Helen M. Warner, ANC, 
Alice E. Werner, ANC, 
Wilma L, West, WMSC, 
Claire A. Wilson, ANC, È 
Harriet E. Winkler, ANC, 
Donald J. Winslow, MC, E 
Harriet E. Wykowski, ANC. 
Mildred M. Yardley, ANC, — 
Irene L. Yeik, ANC, EES 
Henry L. Zak, DC. 
Margaret C. Zane, ANC 


Madge Ashton, WMSC, E 
Anna B. Astrosky, ANC, 
Willie V. Bailey, ANC, — 
Eugene B. Becker, MC. 
Esther R. Bichler, ANC, 
Mary L. Blaney, ANC, E 
Goidie M. Bowman, ANC, 

Mozelle R. Breedlove, AN 
Cabell F. Cobbs, JAGC, 

Marion E. Cook, WMSC, E 
Maryelle Dodds, WMSC, 

Howard M. Duffield, DC, 
Dorothy J. Eck, ANC, 
Doris I. Foster, ANC, 


Ruth I. Graham, ANC, 
Richard M. Hall, DC, E 


Joseph A. Hawkins, MC, 
Eugene Hickey, DC. 

William A. Horger, JAGO, . 
Lethie L. Kay, ANC, E 
Harold H. Kelsey, DC, 
Helen M. 8 ANC 


Mary A. O'Brien, ane 
Eileen D. O'Dwyer, ANC, 
Doris I. Pillsbury, ANC, E 


Evelyn Revels, ANC, E 

Fred Schneider, DC, . 
Mary D. Slabe, ANC, 
John A. Smith, Jr., JAGC, 
Mary M. Staron, ANC, E 
Alice M. Strong, WMSC, 
Margaret E. Wendland, ANC. 
Margaret E. Weydert, ANC, < 
Geraldine L. Whitford, AN, 

To be second lieutenants 

Florence M. Bearden, WMSC, 

Joanne E. Camp, ANC, Bee 
Charlotte N. Davis, WMSC, 
Patricia J. Evanhoe, WMSC, 
Marilynne E. Faust, WMSC. 
Selna E. Kaplan, WMSC, E 


Kathryn A. Koenig, ANC 
Mary E. Mack, ANC, È 1. 
Catherine F. McLarty, WMSC, . 
Barbara M. Priceman, WMSC, 

Ruth A. Rickers, WMSC, 

Margaret E. Waple, WMSC, paa | 


The following-named person for appoint- 
ment in the Medical Corps, Regular Army of 
the United States, in the grade of first lieu- 
tenant, under the provisions of section 506 of 
the Officer Personnel Act of 1947 (Public Law 
381, 80th Cong.), subject to completion of 
internship, and subject to physical qualifi- 
cation: 


George E. Omer, Jr., Eaa. 


The following named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Recular Army of the United 
States in the grade of second lieutenant, 
under the provisions of section =06 of the 
Officer Personnel Act of 1947 (Public Law 381, 
80th Cong.), subject to physical qualifica- 
tion: 

Robert W. Adenbaum. 

William D. Barrus, E 

Raymond B. Cromwell, Jr., 

James H. Duke, Jr., 

William R. Fouch, Ẹ 

Daniel L, French, 

David A. Harpman, B 

Joseph N. Fearin, J 

Richard A. Howells, 

Robert B. Kane, — 

Kenneth W. Larson, 

Frederick D. Limmer, 

Patrick J. McDonnell, 

Michael M. Mryczko, 

John A. Stevenson, 

Robert B. Sumner, 


The following-named distinguished mili- 
tary students for appointment in the Regu- 
lar Army of the United States, in the grade 
of second lieutenant, under the provisions of 
section 506 of the Officer Personnel Act of 
1947 (Public Law 381, 80th Cong.), subject to 
designation as distinguished military gradu- 
ates, and subject to physical qualification: 

Ernest J. Dickinson, XX 

Richard L. Ehni, 

Bernard T. Hassett, 

Otto Kerr, Jr., E 

Theodore G. Parkman Jr 

Joseph H. Poole, 

Hollis H. Whitaker, 


The following-named distinguished mili- 
tary students for appointment in the Regu- 
lar Army of the United States, effective June 
15, 1951, in the grade of second lieutenant, 
under the provisions of section 506 of the 
Officer Personnel Act of 1947 (Public Law 
381, 80th Cong.), subject to designation as 
distinguished military graduates, and sub- 
ject to physical qualification: 


Ralph J. Aniol, Jr. James A. Michienzi, 
James W. Baldwin, Jr. 

Harold B. Birch John A. Mitchell 
Lawrence E. Birdsong Charles B. Moore 
James A. Bontadelli David S. Moore 
William C. Bridges Bob P. Oglesby, Jr. 


Harry W. Brown Wiley W. Osborne 
William R. Cashman,Harry M. Owen 
Jr. Ea James H. Pierce 


Richard M. Clohecy David C. Pinkham, 
Anthony J. Deskis 


Rodney Fitzgibbon John D. Pratt, 
William H. Flanders 2 
James P. Flood, James B. Reed 


Charles J. Steigleder 
Clarence E. Ford James R. Tommey 


Wendell L. Harris, Arthur N. Tuttle, Jr. 
D Dominic Valella, 

Earl F. Harvey 

Robert J. Holley Billy G. Walker, 

Robert W. Huntzinger 

Michael J. Ingrassia Douglas M. Watland, 

Warren E. Johnson 


Ralph E. Martin Harry A. Yoder 
Gerald E. McGlynn, 
Jr. 


IN THE AIR FORCE 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the United States Air Force, in the 
grades indicated, with dates of rank to be 
determined by the Secretary of the Air Force 
under the provisions of section 506, Public 
Law 381, Eightieth Congress (Officer Person- 
nel Act of 1947), and title II, Public Law 365, 
Eightieth Congress (Army-Navy-Public 
Health Service Medical Officer Procurement 
Act of 1947): 


To be majors, USAF (medical) 
Arthur J. Katzberg, 
Gordon H. Rhoades, 

To be captains, USAF (medical) 
Kenneth W. Clement, 
James F. DeLoach, 
Robert C. Doherty, 
Bernard E. Flaherty, 
Robert J. Kurth, 


To be captains, USAF (dental) 
William H. Book, 


Henry I. Copeland, Jr., 
Maurice L. Parrish, 


Loren H. Schwarzrock, w 
To be first lieutenants, USAF (medical) 
Charles A. Berry. 


To be first lieutenants, USAF (Dental) 
Ernest M. Baird II, — oe 


Russell J. Salentine 2 
Vincent A. Segreto, E 


The following-named distinguished officer 
candidates for appointment in the United 
States Air Force in the grade indicated, 
with dates of rank to be determined by the 
Secretary of the Air Force under the provi- 
sions of section 506, Public Law 381, Eightieth 
Congress (Officer Personnel Act of 1947): 

To be second lieutenants 

Jack A. Hayes, E 

Walfred J, Larson, 

Edward C. Lassiter, 


Miles S. Washington, Jr. 


The following-named distinguished officer 
candidate for appointment in the United 
States Air Force in the grade indicated, 
with date of rank to be determined by the 
Secretary of the Air Force under the provi- 
sions of section 506, Public Law 381, Eightieth 
Congress (Officer Personnel Act of 1947), and 
section 301, Public Law 625, Eightieth Con- 
gress (Women’s Armed Services Integration 
Act of 1948): 

To be second lieutenant 


Anita M. Bellizzi, EZES 


The following-named distinguished avia- 
tion cadet for appointment in the United 
States Air Force in the grade indicated, 
with date of rank to be determined by the 
Secretary of the Air Force under the provi- 
sions of section 506, Public Law 381, Eightieth 
Congress (Officer Personnel Act of 1947) : 


To be second lieutenant 
Lansing G. Scofield 


The following-named person for appoint- 
ment in the United States Air Force in 
the grade indicated, with date of rank to be 
determined by the Secretary of the Air Force 
under the provisions of section 506, Public 
Law 381, Eightieth Congress (Officer Per- 
sonnel Act of 1947): 


To be second 5 
George R. Lof tis, USN, 
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CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate April 11 (legislative day of 
March 26), 1951: 

IN THE ARMY 
APPOINTMENT IN THE REGULAR ARMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 

Brig. Gen. James Clyde F y, HL Army 
of the United States (colonel, U. S. Army), 
to be brigadier general in the Regular Army 
of the United States. 

TEMPORARY APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
To be brigadier generals 

Col. Archelaus Lewis Hamblen, 
United States Army. 

Col. Anthony Joseph Drexel Biddle, Jr., 


AIR FORCE OF THE UNITED STATES 
The officer named herein for appointment 
in the Air National Guard of the United 
States of the Air Force of the United States 
under the provisions of section 38 of the 
National Defense Act, as amended: 
To be major general 


Brig. Gen. Earl Thornton Rick, 
Arkansas Air National Guard, to date from 
March 7, 1951. 

The following-named officers for tempo- 
rary appointment in the Air Force of the 
United States under the provisions of sec- 
tion 515, Officer Personnel Act of 1947: 


To be major generals 
Brig. Gen. Clarence Shortridge Irvine, 


Brig, Gen. George Warren Mundy, 
Brig. Gen. George Robert Acheson, 
Brig. Gen. Edward Julius Timberlake, JT., 
Brig. Gen. Wallace Harry Graham, 
Brig. Gen. Edmund Clayton Lynch, 
Brig. Gen. James Franklin Powell, JÈ 


Brig. Gen, Elmer Joseph EA 
Brig. Gen. Dan Clark Ogle, 
To be brigadier generals 


Col. George Ferrow Smith, ENS 

Col. Joe William ae Ce 

Col. Russell J. Minty, 

Col. James Ferguson, 

Col. Harold Hanson TIchen. 

Col. Gilbert Hayden, EZS 

Col. Richard August 

Col. Clyde Lemuel Brothers, È 

Col. Wycliffe Eugene Steele, 

Col. Ralph Orville Brownfield, Resss 

Col. Robert Oswald Cork, 

Col. Leighton Ira Davis, 

UNITED STATES AIR Force 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 
To be lieutenant generals 

Maj. Gen. Earle Everard Partridge, Ey 
United States Air Force, to be commanding 
general, Fifth Air Force, Far East Air Forces, 
with rank of lieutenant general, with date 
of rank from date of tment. 

Maj. Gen. Otto Paul Weyland, H United 
States Air Force, to be deputy commanding 
general, Far East Air Forces, with rank of 
lieutenant general, with date of rank from 
date of appointment. 

Maj. Gen, Robert Wells Harper, E United 
States Air Force, to be commanding general, 
Air Training Command, with rank of lieu- 
tenant general, with date of rank from date 
of appointment. 

Maj. Gen. Laurence Sherman Kuter, 
United States Air Force, to be commander, 
Military Air Transport Service, with rank of 
Ueutenant general, with date of rank from 
date of appointment. 

Maj. Gen. Richard Emmel Nugent, 
United States Air Force, to be Deputy er 
of Staff, Personnel, Headquarters, United 
States Air Force, with rank of lieutenant 
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general, with date of rank from date of 
appointment, 
PROMOTIONS IN THE UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 

The nominations of Kemper Warren Baker 
et al. and the nominations of Edward August 
Dvorak et al. for promotion in the United 
States Air Force, which were confirmed today, 
were received by the Senate on March 27, 
1951, and appear in full in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for that date under the caption 
“Nominations,” with the name of 
Kemper Warren Baker, the first name ap- 
pearing in the first group mentioned, and 
which is shown on page 2928, and ending 
with the name of Inez Velma McDonald, 
which appears on page 2935, being the last 
name of the second group mentioned. 

In THE Navy 

Rear Adm. William M. Callaghan, United 
States Navy, to have the grade, rank, pay, 
and allowances of a vice admiral while sery- 
ing as commander, Military Sea Transporta- 
tion Service. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wepnespay, APRIL 11, 1951 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

Rev. O. L. Fontaine, pastor of the 
First Methodist Church, Mangum, Okla., 
offered the following prayer: 


Eternal God, our Father, we pause at 
this the beginning of an important day’s 
work to ask Thy blessing upon all that 
is done here that Thou mayest use it for 
the betterment of all mankind. 

Save this moment from being merely 
the perfunctory performance of a rou- 
tine matter but may it be a time when 
we genuinely recognize Thy presence 
and offer ourselves to Thy leadership. 

For Thy wisdom, O God, is far above 
that of our own. Thy law is above all 
our laws, and Thy truth alone is suf- 
ficient to lead us in these difficult times. 
And only Thy love can guide us wisely. 
Save us, O God, from even the slightest 
relinquishing the hope of a better world 
and tomorrow, a world built upon the 
proposition of the inherent dignity of 
every individual. Despite every difficul- 
ty, every disappointment, set our hearts 
steadfastly toward the accomplishment 
of this hope, though it take a thousand 
years. 

Make us to know that unless we stand 
ue ke we may fall for every- 


Bless, O God, these leaders of this 
great country of ours—to the end that 
this country under God, may have a new 
birth of freedom, justice, and love. In 
the name of Christ. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I in- 
quire if the Speaker would agree that 
the House would take a recess of 2 hours, 
I make this request because of the tragic 
situation that prevails in the world. I 
should like, if I could, to have a Repub- 
lican conference. If the Speaker will 
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permit me to make that request, I shall 
do so. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will say 
that that is a very unusual request. The 
Chair does not think it has ever been 
made in the history of the Congress. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Of 
course, these are very unusual condi- 
tions. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair is perfect- 
ly willing to agree with the gentleman 
from Massachusetts on that point. 
However, there is an amendment com- 
ing up to the bill that the Chair thinks 
will take some hours, in all probability. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. The 
Chair understands that in accordance 
with his policies and the policies I have 
previously agreed with, too, we desire all 
our membership to be on the floor wher 
these various bills are being read for 
amendment. Because of the tremendous 
importance of the situation in the world 
today, I should like to submit that re- 
quest, but, of course, I shall not insist 
on it if the Speaker is not agreeable to it, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts poses a very hard ques- 
tion for the Chair. For the moment the 
Chair thinks he will not entertain the 
request, 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr, Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names; 


{Roll No. 27] 
Allen, La. Hébert Powell 
Armstron Kersten Radwan 
Blatnik Mack, Il. 
Boykin Martin, Iowa Sieminski 
Buchanan Miller, N, Y. Tollefson 
Celler- Murray, Wis. Widnall 
Deane o 'oodruff 
Dingell O'Neill 
Gillette Phillips 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 408 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
—— under the call were 

th. 


1951 AMENDMENTS TO THE UNIVERSAL 
MILITARY TRAINING AND SERVICE 
ACT 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1) to provide 
for the common defense and security of 
the United States and to permit the more 
effective utilization of manpower re- 
sources of the United States by author- 
izing universal military training and 
service, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill S. 1, with 
Mr. Cooper in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose on yesterday, there was pend- 
ing the amendment of the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. ELSTON]. 

Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment of the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ELSTON: On 
page 51 strike out lines 11 to 20, inclusive, 
and in lieu thereof insert: 

„(dd) Notwithstanding any other provisions 
of this title, no person shall be inducted into 
the Armed Forces or the National Security 
Training Corps, and no person shall be or- 
dered to active duty pursuant to section 6 
(d) (1), after July 1, 1954. Any person in- 
ducted into the National Security Training 
Corps prior thereto shall, not more than 6 
months after that date be released from 
training in such corps, but shall not be re- 
lieved from his obligation to serve in a Re- 
serve component as provided in section 4 
(d)+(3) of this title.” 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to be able to 
explain to the Committee, so that they 
can clearly understand it, what the El- 
ston amendment does, and I hope I will 
not be forced to use more than 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, in the bill there is a 
termination date for induction for serv- 
ice, that is, the draft. Under the bill 
the draft only runs for a period of 3 
years. The gentleman from Ohio has 
offered an amendment to make the 
termination date for induction for train- 
ing the same, making the length of time 
3 years. Here is the fallacy of the gen- 
tleman’s amendment at this time. In 
the first place we do not have any train- 
ing program. No training program has 
yet been adopted. Consider what we 
would be doing. You would be saying 
that before a training program has ever 
been submitted to the Congress, and be- 
fore the Congress has ever approved a 
training program, that whatever we do 
in the future can only be done for a 
period of 3 years. In other words, you 
are saying that something which will be 
created in the future can only live for a 
period of 3 years. I am frank to admit 
to the House that when the plan comes to 
the Congress it would be properly with- 
in the province of the committee to de- 
termine then how long the plan should 
ve in force. But to adopt the amend- 
ment now, before the Congress has even 
approved a plan, is killing it before it 
is created. That would be the absurdity 
of adopting such an amendment. 

The proper time to do it is when the 
Congress considers the plan. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield. 

Mr. ELSTON. Under the gentleman’s 
amendment, and under the bill itself the 
Commission would be appointed by the 
President and the training corps would 
come into being immediately. Within 6 
months the Commission must then sub- 
mit a plan to the Congress. After the 
Congress has approved or rejected the 
plan, is there any provision in the bill 
for a review of the program thereafter, 
if the amendment which I have intro- 
duced is not adopted? 
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Mr. VINSON. The gentleman’s ques- 
tion somewhat evades the issue involved 
in his amendment, There is a provision 
in the bill providing that every 6 months 
the Commission must report to the Con- 
gress as to the type and character of 
training. 

Mr. Chairman, getting back to the gen- 
tleman’s amendment. He proposes now 
te say that a plan which will be adopted 
in the future, a plan which has not yet 
been submitted, can only be adopted for 
a period of 3 years. Of course, it is in- 
opportune to do that now. The time 
to do that and to put a termination on 
it is when the plan is laid before the 
committee and before Congress. I am 
frank to say that in all probability the 
Committee on Armed Services, in study- 
ing the plan, would write a termination 
date on the plan, but certainly some flex- 
ibility would be allowed to try it out for 
a reasonable period instead of so short a 
period as 3 years, 

So I hope you will not do this now 
and that you will not say that before 
this is born, if you do create it, you can 
only create it for a period of 3 years. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. Is the gentleman’s 
amendment so worded that it would 
make it impossible for the Committee on 
Armed Services to change the date in 
the bill which they may later report? 

Mr. VINSON. The Armed Services 
Committee would have to say notwith- 
standing any other law we fix the date, 
or else they would be bound by the 3-year 
limitation. 

Mr. KEATING. But would not the 
Armed Services Committee have power 
to fix the date later than we fixed it in 
the bill? 

Mr. VINSON. Of course the Armed 
Services Committee and the Congress 
could say 6 years; the Congress could say 
5 years; the Congress could say 8 years 
when the plan comes before the Con- 
gress. 

Mr. KEATING. May I ask the gentle- 
man whether the gentleman agrees to 
some termination date? 

` Mr. VINSON. When the issue comes 
before the committee it is pertinent and 
proper that a termination date at that 
time be considered by the Congress. But 
do not say now, before you even create 
the plan, that when it is born you will 
knock it in the head 3 years from that 
date. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, no Member of this 
body could offer a stronger argument 
against this bill than its own sponsor, 
the distinguished chairman of our com- 
mittee. He said, “It is an inopportune 
time now to set a termination date.” I 
say it is an inopportune time now to 
pass this legislation. Let us cross that 
bridge when we get to it. We can pass 
this legislation if and when it is needed. 

There have been Members of this body 
on both sides of the aisle who have crit- 
icized the opponents of this measure as 
being hostile to the “brass” and the 
“braid.” I want to say that the pictures 
of admirals and generals hang on my 
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wall, and I hold in my mind and heart 
the highest admiration, the deepest and 
fondest affection for many of them. 
Forever I shall be grateful to them for 
the great victories they have won. I do 
not believe in blind, subservient obedi- 
ence. I will follow them when I think 
they are right and I will leave them 
when I think they are wrong. To re- 
fresh the memory of Members without 
trying to befog and becloud the issue and 
muddle your minds by saying that we 
are up here fighting the “brass” and the 
“braid,” I want to read you what I said 
in this very spot on September 17, 1945, 
almost 6 years ago, just a little more than 
a month after VJ-day. That was the 
hour when the fathers and mothers and 
the people all over this country were 
clamoring, “Bring our boys home, not 
next year, next month, or next week, but 
brings them home now; fly them home.” 
And I was one of only two or three Mem- 
bers of this House who was opposed by 
some of my Republican colleagues when 
I stood up and spoke against too quick 
demobilization. I want you to hear my 
remarks from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
volume 91, part 7, page 8631: 


We took 5 long years, gentlemen, to build 
up the mightiest war machine in the history 
of the world. About 12,000,000 men and 
women are scattered all over this universe— 
on every continent and on every sea, It has 
taken years to get them out there. Now, 
after four long years of war and after glo- 
rious victory over three of the mightiest, 
most determined, and most ruthless military 
powers the world has ever known, we stop 
fighting the Italians, the Germans, and the 
Japs and start fighting among ourselves and 
start kicking around the “brass hats” and 
the “gold braids” who, in spite of all their 
faults and shortcomings, have won impor- 
tant renown. Heaven knows that I have 
never claimed infallibility for any of our gen- 
erals or admirals. No member of our com- 
mittee has more violently opposed them at 
times. I know that they are not perfect, and 
that they have and will make mistakes, 
Nevertheless, it must be conceded that they 
are free from many of the pressures that 
elected officers are subject to and that they 
can, with sympathy and resoluteness, decide 
certain problems peculiar to their own field. 

It does seem strange that only a few 
months ago when the fate of this Nation 
hung in the balance, when our very lives 
were at stake, that we were praising to the 
skies our generals and admirals. You know, 
I wonder how in the name of God, Leahy 
and Marshall, King and Arnold, Eisenhower 
and Devers, Bradley, Patch, Hodges, and 
Patton, Simpson, Brereton, Doolittle, and 
Chennault, Spaatz and Kenney, Eaker and 
Somervell—I wonder how in the name of 
heaven Nimitz or his commanders in the 
Pacific, Mitscher, whom we will soon see in 
this House, along with Admirals Halsey, Kin- 
kaid, and Spruance—I wonder how in the 
world these gallant marines under Vande- 
grift, and the forces under gallant and color= 
ful MacArthur, able Kreuger 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for four 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to thank tiie membership of this House 
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for their kindness, consideration, and 
generosity, which goes to prove that after 
all here in America, much as we might 
violently differ not only between parties 
but among ourselves on both this side 
and that side of the aisle, every Ameri- 
can has the opportunity to stand up and 
speak his mind. I continue to quote 
from my speech on this floor on Septem- 
ber 17, 1945: 

I wonder how in the world these gallant 
marines under Vandegrift, and the forces 
under gallant and colorful MacArthur, able 
Krueger, suffering Wainwright, patient Eich- 
elberger, ever won this war without these 
parlor generals and pink tea strategists back 
home who are now willing, after they have 
saved our necks, to kick them all over hell's 
half acre. But it is only natural after a 
war for everybody to want to come home. 
And it is also natural to cuss the generals 
and admirals. They expect it. And I say 
this as one who I do not think has ever 
kow-towed to them or been subservient in 
the least—I know that the generals and ad- 
mirals make mistakes; even Members of Con- 
gress do sometimes, because all of us are 
human, 

I do want to say that I think the Army 
was not prepared for demobilization as it 
was for war. Why should it be? The pri- 
mary interest, the paramount duty of the 
leaders of our Armed Forces on land and sea 
and in the air was to win this war. It was 
not to think, plan, dream, and waste time 
about setting up machinery to demobilize. 
It was to win the war quickly and stop the 
bloodshed immediately. This they have done. 
Now then, we are so darned impatient, we 
are not willing to give them a few weeks 
to adjust themselves and find out where 
they really are. MacArthur has to take in- 
ventory. 


Mr. Chairman, I could continue that 
speech, but, oh, we have reached the sad, 
tragic hour when you have got to fire 
Acheson or fire MacArthur. You who 
have been criticizing us for differing with 
the admirals and generals, what are you 
going to say today when instead of firing 
Dean Acheson, who refuses to turn his 
back on Alger Hiss, a convicted perjurer, 
a traitor now in prison, Harry Truman 
refuses to turn his back on Dean Ache- 
son but fires Douglas MacArthur, one of 
the world’s greatest generals of all time. 
Oh, where are you defenders of the 
brass and the braid? 

Where are you? Where do you stand? 
Shall we hear any voices on the floor of 
this House in this tragic hour? You can 
have your Acheson. He, as well as Mac- 
Arthur, will be remembered, but for dif- 
ferent reasons. You know, Abraham 
Lincoln once said: 

I am not bound to succeed, but I am 
bound to do right. I will follow any man 
as long as he does right, but when he goes 
wrong, then we part, 


But that is the difference between 
Honest Abe and Dean Acheson and little 
Harry from Lamar. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no delusions that I am going to bring you 
from your seats during the 5 minutes 
I propose to speak on this amendment. 
On the other hand, I do propose to speak 
5 minutes on the amendment. 

I stated here last week that this is a 
matter affecting the security and defense 
of the country and should be considered 
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calmly and dispassionately. At that time 
I expressed regret that every controver- 
sial issue which was then current in the 
country had been brought into the de- 
bate on a question which should be calm- 
ly and deliberately considered without 
partisanship. We now see that the very 
latest and the hottest controversial issue 
gets into the debate before we barely get 
started. 

Let us talk about the bill and the 
amendment. I still have no delusions 
but what throughout the day and for 
days to come we will be diverted from 
the bill by highly controversial matters, 
which I insist do not determine how any 
Member should vote on this highly im- 
portant bill in the interest of national 
defense, as I see it—maybe you see it 
the other way—but it is certainly one 
that should be considered without these 
controversial issues. 

The amendment proposed by the gen- 
tleman from Ohio strikes out the lan- 
guage on page 51 of the bill from line 11 
to line 20. That language reads: 

(c) Notwithstanding any other provisions 
of this title, the Congress may, by concurrent 
resolution, terminate or suspend for a stated 
period of time, all inductions into the Armed 
Forces or the National Security Training 
Corps. Any person inducted into the Na- 
tional Security Training Corps prior to the 
adoption of said concurrent resolution shall, 
not more than 6 months following the 
adoption thereof, be released from training 
in such corps, but shall not be relieved from 
his obligation to serve in a Reserve compo- 
nent as provided in section 4 (d) (3) of this 
title. 


The gentleman’s amendment would 
substitute for that language a provision 
that no one should be inducted into the 
National Security Training Corps sub- 
sequent to July 1, 1954. Isubmit that the 
committee has brought you here a pro- 
vision leaving the duration of the induc- 
tion into the National Security Training 
Corps in the hands of a majority of the 
Congress, not subject to veto by the 
President, because, as a concurrent reso- 
lution, it would not go to the President. 
Conceivably, Congress could terminate it 
prior to July 1, 1954, not that I think 
that would be done, but to illustrate to 
you the fact, under the provision that 
the committee has brought you, Con- 
gress has complete control as to how long 
the program shall continue. I believe, 
and it is evident, that the provision we 
have here is preferable to that of the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

I submit further that even though the 
Commission should be appointed imme- 
diately upon the approval of this bill 
and secure prompt confirmation, that 
the question of the 6 months would be 
involved, so no matter how quickly the 
National Security Training Corps would 
go into operation, by July 1, 1954, we 
would not have had an opportunity to 
see whether the plan works or whether 
it is acceptable to the American people. 
You are going to terminate it on the 
date of the termination of the draft. Of 
course, it is conceivable, even though 
this may be used as an argument against 
my position, that the National Security 
Corps inductions would not begin be- 
fore July 1, 1954, because, by the pro- 
visions of the bill itself, no one goes 
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into the National Security Training 
Corps until such time as the President 
by Executive order or the Congress by 
concurrent resolution finds that induc- 
tions for service under 19 are no longer 
required in the national interest, so that 
it either provides an inadequate period 
for test to determine whether the pro- 
gram is acceptable and workable or it 
provides that it shall never go into 
effect. 

I submit that the provision in the bill 
is the proper provision; that it retains 
control in the hands of a majority of 
the Congress without interference of the 
President by way of veto which might 
require a two-thirds vote to overcome. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. ELSTON. Since the bill puts all 
of the persons inducted into the Na- 
tional Security Training Corps into a re- 
serve program, with a total service of 
6 years, is there any reason that the gen- 
tleman knows of why the entire matter 
should not be reviewed in a little more 
than 3 years from the present time? 

Mr. KILDAY. As to the extension of 
the existing law, I agree that there 
should be a termination date; there has 
always been. In the 1940 act, and all 
through the various extensions up until 
the 1948 act, each contained, of course, 
a termination date. As to the draft for 
service, I agree, but if you are going to 
start with a long-range program, you 
ought not have it appear as if boys in 
the 3-year-age brackets, during three 
particular ages, are subject to the bill, 
and that the others are not. You should 
have it on a basis where, on a long-range 
basis, each boy should know what was 
required of him and not be terminated 
in 3 years. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, there was a meeting 
this morning of the Republican leader- 
ship of the House and the Senate. Asa 
result of that meeting this statement was 
given out to the public: 

(1) That the whole question of the con- 
duct of foreign and military policy be in- 
vestigated by the Congress in the light of 
latest tragic developments; 

(2) That the Congress should have the 
complete views of General MacArthur and 
he should be invited to return for that pur- 
pose forthwith. 

In addition, the question of possible im- 
peachments was discussed. 


As a result of this agreement Senator 
WHERRY will introduce in the Senate, 
and I have introduced in the House, a 
resolution calling for a joint session of 
the House and the Senate for the pur- 
pose of hearing the distinguished gen- 
eral. 

I may say that I have communicated 
with the office of General MacArthur in 
Tokyo, and I am authorized to say that 
General MacArthur would be delighted 
to have an invitation from the House 
and the Senate to speak at a joint ses- 
sion. He would consider it a great honor. 
If that invitation is given, he can be 
here in about 3 weeks. 
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Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentic.zan yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. COX. If the gentleman should 
modify his first proposal to mean an in- 
vestigation of the State Department, I 
think he might go forward in the feeling 
of probable success. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. That 
would naturally go with it. 

I should like to make one more state- 
ment: The Members will recall that I 
was hopeful we might have a recess for 
2 hours in order that we could have a Re- 
publican conference in which we could 
discuss these latest developments. That 
request was not granted. May I say, 
however, that I think the Speaker acted 
wholly within his province when he did 
not entertain that request, I know it 
was neither personal or partisan be- 
cause I can understand how it might 
lead to abuses. I am not finding any 
fault, but I am giving notice that follow- 
ing the adjournment of the House today 
there will be a meeting of the Republi- 
can Members of the House in this 
Chamber. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, it is not a happy posi- 
tion in which I find myself to feel con- 
stantly required to appear in opposition 
to some of the attitudes and proposals of 
some of my own very close friends on the 
minority side who are members of this 
committee. However, my feelings on this 
subject are so deep that I feel I have no 
other course. I should not like the im- 
pression to be created with the minority 
Members of the Committee of the Whole 
that the pending amendment has the 
support of all the minority members of 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

Whatever the purpose behind this 
amendment may be, which I shall not at- 
tempt to characterize, the effect of it is 
to kill universal military training before 
it ever starts. In passing upon this 
amendment I urge that we all have in 
mind just what the purpose of a program 
of universal military training is and how 
important it is that the machinery be 
started now for its commencement in 
order that the military may begin to 
make its plans with respect to dealing 
with its own responsibility in our na- 
tional defense. 

It is expected that after the universal 
military training program has been in 
operation for a reasonably short period 
of time it will not only be possible for 
the military to release reservists who are 
now involuntarily on active duty but it 
will be possible for the military to reduce 
the size of the standing military estab- 
lishment below the figure of approxi- 
mately 3.500, 000 men. 

So, if the effect of this amendment is 
as I say, that it will stop universal mili- 
tary training before it ever starts, then 
we can expect the prospect of continuing 
the draft of young men for military serv- 
ice far beyond 1954, unless world condi- 
tions improve tremendously, and the 
prospect of improvement is not at all 
bright, as I am sure all of you will agree. 

If this amendment carried a time limit 
within reasonable limitations which 
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would give the program of universal 
military training an opportunity to be 
put into operation and tested to deter- 
mine whether or not the American people 
want that kind of system, none of those 
who favor the system would resist it. 
But the time which has been fixed by 
the gentleman’s amendment is so very 
brief, that we not only make it impos- 
sible to give universal military training 
a fair trial, but we make it impossible 
for the military to make their plans, for 
the future. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLE of New York. I yield. 

Mr. ELSTON. May I state to the 
gentleman in the first place he is entirely 
wrong in his assumption that the effect 
of this amendment is to kill universal 
military training. Certainly that is not 
the intention of the author of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. COLE of New York. That may 
not be the intention of the author of the 
amendment, but that is the effect of the 
amendment. Under the bill, if the Con- 
gress accepts the bill as it is now writ- 
ten, and under the most optimistic cir- 
cumstances universal military training 
could not possibly get started within a 
year or a year anda half. Consequently, 
under the gentleman’s amendment, uni- 
versal military training could not oper- 
ate for more than a year. It would take 
6 months for the commission to be ap- 
pointed and organized and make its 
plans, and it would take an indefinite 
period of time for the Congress to act 
upon the plan. After Congress has acted 
on the plan, the military must have some 
time to make preparations to receive 
these boys and house them and train 
them and construct facilities for them. 
Therefore, I say, under the most optimis- 
tic circumstances you could not operate 
UMT for more than a year. 

Mr. ELSTON. Does not the gentle- 
man realize that the effect of the amend. 
ment, instead of doing as indicated, 
actually does nothing more than to re- 
quire a congressional review of the UMT 
program after it has been in operation 
for perhaps a year? Is there any rea- 
son why the Congress of the United 
States, the duly-elected representatives 
of the people should not sit down and 
calmly review the program in the light 
of conditions as they exist at that time? 
Certainly no future Congress is going 
to be bound by the actions of this Con- 
gress. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I cannot yield further to the gen- 
tleman. I am sure the gentleman is 
aware of the provision in this bill which 
permits the Congress, the representa- 
tives of the people, to review this pro- 
gram at any time, and it can stop in- 
ductions into the UMT on the day after 
inductions start if it wants to. There- 
fore, the gentleman's argument that his 
amendment is needed to permit the Con- 
pron to review UMT is completely base- 

ess. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last five words. 

Mr. Chairman, I am also sorry to have 
to oppose this amendment. But I want 
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to take these few moments to present 
to you my view. The argument of my 
friend, the gentleman from Missouri, 
the ranking member of our committee 
and a very good friend of mine, is the 
very argument that you should keep in 
mind when you vote on this amendment, 
If you carry out the necessary lessons 
to be learned from the too rapid de- 
mobilization in 1945 and 1946 I believe 
you will inevitably come to the opinion 
that if America is to have a sound, 
long-range security policy, we must have 
some form of universal military train- 
ing 


Two times in my lifetime I have seen 
America build itself up to the pinnacle 
of military strength and to the pinnacle 
of world leadership. Twice we just let 
a'l our strength drift and disintegrate. 
In this small explosive world I firmly 
believe we must have some long-range 
policy for our national protection. I 
cannot sit still and allow an amendment 
to go to the House without protesting 
against it, since it would have the effect, 
as our chairman said, of killing the 
proposition before it is ever born. 

I would like to have a UMT program 
continue for at least 6 years so that we 
can get a fair sample of what it will do 
in building up a sound security program, 
which will filter into the Armed Forces 
of the United States men who are trained 
and who will be ready for any emergency. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I yield. 

Mr. ARENDS. Does not the gentle- 
man believe it would be a good thing for 
the Congress periodically to look into 
these matters? And does not the gen- 
tleman believe that in 1954 the succeed- 
ing Congress, of which the gentleman 
from California may be a member, 
should have the right to come in and 
take a look at it? Maybe they will say 
it is all right and they will take it again 
and possibly they may say it is not work- 
ing and let us stop it. 

Mr. JOHNSON. It is a good thing to 
review those things, but if you review 
them too often and too quickly before 
they are tried, they will never have a 
chance to prove themselves. I want to 
point out to you, sir, that the men who 
wrote the Constitution of the United 
States imposed certain restraints on the 
Government and on future Congresses, 
because they thought that the Congress 
might do things which would interfere 
with the liberties of the people or would 
take rash and precipitous action. 

Mr. ARDNDS. And the big thing 
that they put in in a legislative way was 
that you and I have to go to the people 
every 2 years and report back to our 
people before we can return to this body. 

Mr. JOHNSON. That is right. 

Mr. ARENDS. The actions of the 
duly- elected representatives of the peo- 
ple are reviewed every 2 years, and the 
same thing should apply here. 

Mr. JOHNSON. That is not compara- 
ble at all, because this policy that we are 
trying to inaugurate will take several 
years to develop and prove itself or dis- 
prove itself. Of course, if you do not 
look at the world as I look at it, I be- 
lieve that the world is small and explo- 
sive and in a dangerous situation; if you 
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do not realize that the people that we 
gambled on as being our allies, who 
twice held the enemy at bay, are gradu- 
ally losing their strength and the time 
and the space that we gambled on no 
longer exist, then you will come to a 
different conclusion. Therefore, I want 
to do all I can to give this idea a chance 
which some of our great leaders that my 
colleague from Missouri emphasized as 
being the one proper solution of our 
security problems. That will then have 
a chance to live and prove itself, and I 
think if it has that chance it will show 
to us that it is the one way that we can 
protect the future of America. We are 
the trustees for the future, and that is 
why I am so anxious to have this plan 
tried out. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, what we do about the 
review of UMT must, of course, depend 
largely upon what we do about the 
number of people we take in. It is my 
purpose a little later in the evening to 
offer an amendment that will authorize 
the enlistment in the American Army 
of the nationals of other countries, 
specifically including those of Germany 
and Japan. I do not suggest that these 
foreign nationals shall be in lieu of the 
induction of all American boys, because 
I recognize we will still have to have 
American boys, but I offer it with the 
idea that every time we can get some- 
one else to help us, we make ourselves 
that much stronger; with the idea not 
that America will shirk her share of 
making the world strong, but with the 
idea that it is proper for America to call 
upon everyone who will to share in mak- 
ing the world strong against aggression. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield. 

Mr. JENSEN. The gentleman has 
spoken about using anyone who wants 
to help us; what is the gentleman’s idea 
about allowing the forces of General- 
issimo Chiang Kai-shek to help us in 
Asia? 

Mr. POAGE. I am in favor of en- 
listing any man who can render service 
to the United States and carry on our 
struggle against aggressors anywhere. 
I am in favor of enlisting men in Asia 
and in Europe, and I am in favor of 
putting them in the American Army 
where we will know that we can control 
them, not where they will be maintained 
at the expense of the United States, but 
under some questionable authority, but 
where they will be under American con- 
trol as well; where we can use them and 
direct them; and I am in favor of bring- 
ing them in voluntarily where they can 
serve as volunteers in the American 
Army. Certainly they will not replace 
Americans man for man, but maybe 
three of them will replace one American. 
If we can replace a hundred thousand 
American boys with three hundred 
thousand foreigners, it would be a sound 
thing. 

Now, do not tell me that you are afraid 
to hire somebody to do a job for the 
United States. Wherein is it so moral 
for you to go out and draft some Ameri- 
can boy who does not want in the Army— 
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and I am going to vote to continue the 
draft because I can see no alternative— 
but where is it so right to go out and 
grab some American boy by the nape of 
the neck and so wrong to go out and hire 
a German national or a Japanese na- 
tional or a national of some other coun- 
try who wants to have the job and desires 
it? What is it that makes it so moral in 
the one case and so immoral in the other? 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield. 

Mr. BURLESON. How would the gen- 
tleman feel about including certain types 
of prisoners who woul. like to volunteer? 
There are thousands of men in our State 
and Federal prisons who would volun- 
teer for military service and if the au- 
thorities were permitted to use descretion 
in accepting them under certain condi- 
tions, it would seem to me most worthy 
of consideration. It would furnish man- 
power; it would afford opportunity for 
prisoner rehabilitation. 

Mr. POAGE. If the gentleman will 
pardon me, I am only talking here of the 
matter of authorizing the enlistment of 
foreign nationals; I am not trying to ex- 
tend this proposal and accumulate any 
more opposition than necessary. The 
gentleman may have a good idea but it is 
not what I shall offer in my amendment, 
I am interested at this time only in get- 
ting the policy established of employing 
foreigners who would like to serve in the 
United States Army- I am simply ask- 
ing that you give them a chance where 
they request it so that we can replace 
some of these boys whom we are going to 
have to draft. 

Even with this amendment we are still 
going to have to have the draft; do not 
ever get me wrong; we are still going to 
have to draft our own boys, but if we can 
relieve some American boys by spending 
more American dollars then Iam in favor 
of spending the dollars, especially if we 
can save American lives by doing it; and 
Iam going to offer an amendment to that 
effect shortly. I do not propose to bribe 
these foreigners by any offer of American 
citizenship. In fact my amendment will 
specifically provide that such foreign 
nationals as accept our offer of good pay, 
food, and quarters, shall no pref- 
erence toward American citizenship and 
shall not be entitled to veterans’ benefits, 
I simply offer them a job if they want it. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment of the gentleman from Ohio. 
Despite what our distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, the gentleman from Georgia, has 
said against this amendment, despite 
what other Members of the majority 
and minority side have said against it, 
I am convinced that his amendment is 
& meritorious one. I think the Congress 
not only would want to, but I think they 
should be required to take a look-see at 
this proposition some 3 years from now 
when the Eighty-third Congress will be 
in session. Despite what you or I think 
about it, it is going to be one of the 
major factors in the next election. 
Soon there will be an intervening elec- 
tion which will afford the Congress and 
the Nation an opportunity to get a line 
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on what the people think about this 
proposition. I sincerely hope, Mr. 
Chairman, that my colleagues support 
this amendment. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the requi- 
site number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, it will probably be late 
in the afternoon before I shall have an 
opportunity to present what 1 consider 
to be the most important question be- 
fore the country and before the people 
who are affected by the presently pend- 
ing draft bill, a question that is of more 
importance than any other in this entire 
debate. I refer to a proposal I am going 
to make that anyone who is drafted into 
the armed services or who comes in un- 
der UMT or any other measure which we 
pass in the Congress shall be given the 
privilege of the vote. 

I submit that this question is bound up 
with everything which our Constitution 
holds dear to us. If these boys of 18 you 
are going to draft are old enough to fight, 
they are old enough to vote. We went 
over that whole question during World 
War II. There were a lot of people who 
on the one hand were in favor of bring- 
ing these boys into the armed services, 
yet on the other hand deliberately pre- 
vented them from casting their ballots, 
from entering into participation of run- 
ning this Government, who would deny 
them their constitutional prerogatives in 
accordance with the law of the land. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I agree 
wholeheartedly with the gentleman, if a 
man is old enough and qualified to fight, 
he ought to have the privilege of voting, 
but with the Constitution as it is now, 
how can this Congress legislate on that 
subject? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. This 
Congress has great power. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Again 
I agree with the gentleman, but we do 
not use it. 

Mi. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Here is 
an opportunity to use it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. How, 
under the constitutional provisions as 
they now exist, can we do it? 

We passed the soldier vote bill in 
World War II. That was constitutional. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Let us 
give these boys a chance to vote now. 
I hate to see them being shanghaied 
into the services without being given this 
constitutional right to vote. I expect to 
go along with the proper defense of our 
country, I expect to go right down the 
line in doing everything we can to make 
a strong Army. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I suggest that the 
gentleman read the letter written by 
Lord Macaulay to Mr. Randall, of New 
York, of May 23, 1857. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. If he is 
@ Britisher he does not reflect my atti- 
tude at home. I represent the Ameri- 
cans in my district, not Great Britain 
or any other foreign power. I represent 
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the Americans of the Thirty-seventh 
Congressional District of New York and I 
expect to fight in their interests on the 
floor of this House and to vote to the 
very best of my ability for Americanism 
right on down the line. 

That is why I am here today to plead 
with the members of the committee, 
with the Chairman, and everyone else, 
that when my amendment comes before 
the House giving these boys the oppor- 
tunity to vote, regardless of age, the 
young men who are brought in under this 
proposed draft bill, my amendment will 
not be declared out of order. This 
amendment will be ruled to be germane 
to the bill, because I know of nothing 
more germane or nothing more appro- 
priate at this time than giving these boys 
of 18 that you are drafting into the 
Armed Forces of the United States, and 
bringing in under universal military con- 
scription, the opportunity of voting. I 
know of nothing which would be more 
appropriate than this House agreeing to 
my amendment, which I shall present 
later in the day. I sincerely hope it will 
be adopted. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. What would the gentle- 
man do with the boys in ROTC and in 
high school? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. If they 
are old enough to fight they are old 
enough to vcte. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the requisite number of words, 

Mr. Chairman, the suspense of wait- 
ing for the gentleman’s proposal will be 
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- This bill of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, Mr. Chairman, was put to sea in 
the midst of a storm which is this morn- 
ing at its peak. I confess that I, too, 
am possessed of that feeling of indigna- 
tion expressed by so many throughout 
the country today. But, Mr. Chairman, 
I do not propose to permit my passion, 
my indignation, over what has taken 
place to influence my judgment against 
what I know in my own heart to be a 
wise proposal. The Committee on 
Armed Services has fought a gallant 
fight. The committee is symbolic, in a 
sense, of the strength and of the will of 
this country to contend with an active 
and hostile force operating all over the 
world. 

I had intended making an appeal di- 
rected to my friends who take an inde- 
pendent attitude on public questions, 
having no regard whatever for the aisle 
that divides the minority and the ma- 
jority, on behalf of the UMT provisions 
of the bill. But that provision, under 
the assault made by the opposition, has 
been so modified that it is at the present 
time hardly more than an empty shell. 
However, I know that the psychological 
effect of turning down this committee 
even on that synthetic proposal would 
be bad, bad not only here at home but 
bad all over the world, 

Our military people, referred to as 
“the brass,” are taking a terrible beating 
in this debate, a beating wholly unde- 
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served. Iam not particularly interested 
in the so-called brass, but, Mr. Chair- 
man, in a time of stress as that in which 
we now live, if there are those upon 
whom we can safely depend for guidance, 
for leadership, and for direction in the 
struggle that confronts us and the strug- 
gle in which we are engaged, it is our 
professional military people. Mr. Chair- 
man, they cannot get the results that 
the country expects and that the country 
must have if it is to survive, if they are 
to have no part in the making of the 
program under which they operate. If 
the politician is to write the program, 
if the politician is to lay out the cam- 
paign, then our professional fighting 
men in the Armed Forces and the young 
men of the country under their com- 
mand will be put at a great disadvan- 
tage. 

Mr. Chairman, I do make this appeal 
to those who, as I say, ordinarily take 
an independent attitude, let us not make 
the mistake of throwing down this great 
committee sponsoring the legislation 
now befor. this body. They are entitled 
to better support than we are giving 
them at this moment, and I do appeal 
to you to stand by the committee in the 
position which it now takes, 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to con- 
sume the time of the Committee any 
longer than is necessary, but I think be- 
fore we go to a vote on this matter—be- 
cause there have been so many inter- 
ruptions in the course of the debate—we 
should at least fully understand exactly 
what this amendment does. 

Mr. Chairman, I have profound re- 
spect for the ability of the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. EtsTon] as a lawyer, as 
a jurist, and as a legislator, and I think 
he knows what he is doing in presenting 
this amendment. I have been for UMT 
and supported it for a period of over 30 
years; and I naturally have followed the 
course of the arguments, pro and con, in 
reference to this matter. This amend- 
ment will call for another vote on UMT 
by the Congress July 1, 1954. 

If we put through the bill as it has 
come before us, it means this: We will 
vote on it during the course of this week 
and pass it. Then later—under the 
terms of this bill, 6 months from now— 
we will bring up the question of a re- 
port from the Commission, and again 
the Congress will vote, within 6 months, 
on universal military training. Then 
if it goes through at that time and if 
Congress approves it, we are confront- 
ed with the question of getting money in 
the year 1952 for universal military 
training to be started during the fiscal 
year 1952-53. Then, within 6 months 
after we start the program, the Com- 
mission which we create in this bill is 
required by the terms of the bill to come 
back to the Congress and give us another 
report on how the program is operating, 
and the Congress again will have an op- 
portunity to go into the matter and in- 
vestigate how it is operating. 

Then, in spite of all those checks and 
investigations, and our timidity to be 
sure that nothing wrong happens; in 
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spite of all of that, under the terms of 
the Elston amendment, although the 
program cannot be established before 
the fiscal year 1952-53, in 1954, the fol- 
lowing year, we go through the same 
procedure again. In other words, we 
have one clear year during which uni- 
versal military training can proceed. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? $ 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. Is it not true that the 
bill bringing in the plan for universal 
military training could contain an 
amendment taking out the 1954 date, 
or extending it, so that we would not 
have to go through the same procedure 
again? 

Mr. BROOKS. The Congress can do 
what it wants. The Congress can hear 
this question every 6 months if it wants 
to, or every 10 years. The Congress can 
do whatever it wants. But under the 
terms of the bill, I tell you now that 
universal military training will have one 
clear year of operation before we will 
then hear the matter again. We will be 
scampering around every solid month 
from the time we vote on this bill today 
to the very time when the gentleman’s 
amendment takes effect to investigate 
and reinvestigate the operation of a pro- 
gram that is not even fairly commenced. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Following up the 
observation of my friend from Ohio [Mr. 
Vorys] and knowing the legislative proc- 
esses and procedures here, the logical 
course to follow is to wait until the Com- 
mission’s recommendations come up and 
the committee considers them. That is 
when the whole primary question will 
be before the committee and the House. 
The very argument the gentleman ad- 
vances redounds against him. This 
amendment should be defeated now. 
The proper time to consider it is when 
the bill is before us. 

Mr. BROOKS. I thank the gentleman 
very much for his very fine remarks. 

May I say in conclusion that if you 
were a reckless driver in an automobile 
running down the street and you hit 
somebody head-on you would kill him, 
but if you were that same reckless 
driver and sideswiped him you would spin 
him around in the ditch and maybe break 
his neck, but you would kill him just 
as dead. The Elston amendment is go- 
ing to kill this bill by sideswiping it just 
as dead as if we repealed it by a special 
clause. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr, Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the Elston amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
(Mr. WERDEL]. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. WERDEL, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. Since the Constitution 
provides that no appropriation of money 
for the military forces can last for longer 
than 2 years, does not the gentleman 
think we are not out of line in attempt- 
ing to review all kinds of conscription 
every 3 years? 

Mr. WERDEL. Yes, and I thank the 
gentleman for calling our attention to 
that provision. I am particularly con- 
cerned with the assumption that there 
is no particular difference between the 
desires of the gentleman from Ohio and 
those as expressed by the gentleman 
from New York. Of course, the Con- 
gress can reconsider these subjects 
whenever it wants to. The effect of 
the amendment of the gentleman from 
Ohio is that we must renew it or it dis- 
continues, We do not have a situation 
such as exists in England where they 
can experiment with these ideologies, 
We are under a written Constitution, 
whereas they have an unwritten con- 
stitution, and a legislative body con- 
trolled by one house. They can experi- 
ment and throw it off if they do not like 
it. They owe allegiance to a king, and 
we owe allegiance to the meaning of a 
written Constitution. We have a two- 
house legislature and if we pass a uni- 
versal military training bill, it will re- 
quire a majority of both Houses to re- 
peal it, that is if we pass it for all time 
to come. 

Mr. Chairman, that brings me to the 
point which I expressed last week. I 
agree this morning with most of you 
that we must immediately extend the 
Draft Act. There is disagreement among 
many of us as to what the form of uni- 
versal military training should be. I 
abhor any such authority above the 
State level in peacetime. I will never 
support any other bill in my present 
frame of mind. I ask you, however, to 
assume that the desires of many of the 
Members of the House and the Military 
Establishment be accomplished and that 
we set up universal military training at 
the Washington level. I ask you to as- 
sume the bill gives them the power to 
drain off manpower from the States, so 
far as the State defense agencies are 
concerned, the National Guard. Then I 
ask you to assume that 10 years from 
now there is a plan in Washington for 
action to which some of us disagree. 
Then the burden will be on those of us 
from the West or the North or the South 
or the East or the rural areas to over- 
come the political pressure in the metro- 
politan areas, or the burden will be on 
those from the metropolitan areas, as 
the case may be, to overcome the pressure 
from the rural areas in the other body. 

This is an important problem. This 
problem can shift with the shifting con- 
tingencies affecting national defense. It 
changes with each hour and each year. 
I think the gentleman’s amendment is 
well worth our support. Certainly there 
is nothing wrong with saying that the 
Congress, and that each man from each 
area, has to express himself in regard 
to the effectiveness of universal military 
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training at a reasonable time after the 
law goes into effect. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
ELSTON]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. ELsrox) there 
were—ayes 83, noes 132. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. ELSTON and 
Mr. KILDAY. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there -.were—ayes 
116, noes 186. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Kupar: Page 
46, line 13, add the following: “Notwith- 
standing any provisions of this act, no local 
board, appeal board, or other agency of appeal 
of the Selective Service System shall be re- 
quired to postpone or defer any person by 
reason of his activity in study, research, or 
medical, dental, optumetric, osteopathic, 
chiropractic, scientific, or other endeavors 
found to be necessary to the maintenance of 
the national health, safety, or interest solely 
on the basis of any test, examination, selec- 
tion system, class standing, or any other 
means conducted, sponsored, administered, 
or prepared by any agency or department of 
the Federal Government or any private in- 
stitution, corporation, association, partner- 
ship, or individual employed by any agency 
or department of the Federal Government.” 


Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is for the purpose of elimi- 
nating the issue which has arisen re- 
cently with reference to the deferment 
of college students on the basis of a na- 
tional examination. That Executive or- 
der is based upon the recommendation 
and regulations of the Selective Service 
System and calls for an examination to 
be held not by the Selective Service Sys- 
tem itself but by a contract which it has 
made with an examining service at 
Princeton, N. J. 

My amendment, if adopted, will insure 
by law that students will be deferred no 
differently from anyone else entitled to 
deferment. The amendment takes quite 
a few words in order to repeat the lan- 
guage of the bill itself. It takes quite a 
few words to make sure they cannot 
contract with any other agency, but, 
boiled down, it simply says that no local 
board shall be required to defer any stu- 
dents on the basis of any national exami- 
nation. Therefore the college student 
will report to his local board just as any- 
one else. He will apply for deferment 
just as anyone else, and the local board 
has the absolute right to grant or to re- 
fuse deferment as it would in the case of 
a farm laborer and industrial employee, 
a person who has dependents, or any 
other ground for deferment that is with- 
in the jurisdiction of the local board, 
subject to the same appeal as any other 
deferment. So that this brings it back 
entirely to the local board and to the 
appeal system of the Selective Service 
System. Students will be treated as 
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everyone else. There will be no danger 
of students being deferred by orders of 
the National Selective Service System 
based upon an examination. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. Do I understand 
that under the gentleman’s amendment 
a local draft board, if it sees fit, can de- 
fer a man to go on to college under 
the same conditions as are contained in 
the Executive order of the President and 
the Director of Selective Service? 

Mr. KILDAY. The existing law and 
the 1940 law have always been that the 
President has the power to create cate- 
gories of persons to be deferred in the 
national health, safety, and interest. 
My amendment will preserve the law as 
it always has been. 

Mr. HALLECK, Well, I live in Rens- 
selaer, Ind. We have a local draft 
board there composed of very high- 
grade men. Under the gentleman's 
amendment could they defer all of the 
boys who want to go on to college and 
who can meet certain qualifications, 
while the draft board in some other 
area, say New York City, says: “No; 
we are not going to defer any of these 
boys because we think they should all 
go into the service.” 

Mr. KILDAY. I will say to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana that the result 
he states is correct, except that this is 
subject to appeal by the Selective Serv- 
ice System. The same situation exists 
as to every other person applying for 
deferment, and has always existed. My 
amendment will insure that the law re- 
mains as it is and always has been. It 
will insure that students applying for 
deferment will be on exactly the same 
basis as anyone else applying for de- 
ferment. The local board has jurisdic- 
tion in the first place, and they have 
the appeals as in all other cases. 

Mr. HALLECK. Of course, the gen- 
tleman knows when you get to the mat- 
ter of appeal there is not much that 
can be done about it. Personally, I rec- 
ognize that great latitude must be left 
in the local draft boards. They have a 
terrific job to do, but at the same time, 
when it comes to this broad category of 
deferment, why should the boy in In- 
diana be denied deferment to go on to 
college and in some other places all of 
them be deferred, which, as I under- 
stand, is what could happen under the 
gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr. KILDAY. That is what could 
happeninanyinstance. This puts these 
students on exactly the same basis as 
every other person registered under the 
Selective Service Act. 

Mr. HALLECK. I do not think it does 
that, if I may say so to the gentleman, 
with all respect, because I recognize his 
great capacity in these matters. But he 
just said to me, in response to a ques- 
tion, that his amendment would still 
leave in the local hoards, if they saw fit, 
authority to defer any boy who wanted 
to go on to college under the regulations 
presently in effect. 
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Mr. KILDAY. The point is that ev- 
erybody in the United States has been 
subject to the same law. Suppose one 
of the people in your town in Indiana 
goes in and applies for deferment be- 
cause he is working in an airplane fac- 
tory, and they deny it, but the man in 
New York goes in and they grant it. 
That has been the case and will always 
be the case unless you want to abolish 
the jurisdiction of the local board, and 
I do not believe anybody wants to do 
that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
be permitted to proceed for five addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KILDAY. The matter of coordi- 
nating that must be the same as it has 
always been and as it worked satisfac- 
torily during the war and under the 
1948 act, that the Selective Service Sys- 
tem, through its agents, will appeal those 
cases in which they feel that deferment 
was hot justified. I know of no other 
way to handle it. I do not want the 
Federal Government choosing who is to 
go to college, and the only thing I know 
of, is to put the thing right back in the 
local boards where it belongs, where the 
friends and neighbors are passing on it, 
in accordance with true democracy and 
the way we have always run selective 
service and the way it has operated suc- 
cessfully. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa, 

Mr. HOEVEN. Will the gentleman 
explain to the committee the difference 
between his amendment as first enun- 
ciated and printed in the Recorp last 
week and the amendment he proposes 
today, and will he inform the House why 
he has changed his amendment? 

Mr. KILDAY. The result of the 
amendment that I proposed originally 
and the result of this amendment is 
identical. The other one was drawn 
rather hastily and after consideration I 
found that there might be a possible 
construction under the amendment I 
originally proposed, that if a man 
passed this examination and his local 
board had held he should be deferred, 
I would have deprived his local draft 
board of deferring him. I possibly cov- 
ered too many agencies in the first 
amendment which I drew. 

Mr. HOEVEN. But the gentleman’s 
first amendment was stronger in that 
respect. 

Mr. KILDAY. Not 
stronger. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. If the gen- 
tleman’s amendment is adopted, it will 
have the effect of doing away with Gen- 
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eral Hershey’s order passed a few days 
ago; is that not right? 

Mr. KILDAY. Well, he may hold the 
examinations, but they are not going to 
be binding on the boards down in 
Georgia, or in New York, or anywhere 
else. They are going to pass on it with 
all the evidence before them just as they 
would do if a farmhand went up for 
deferment or a worker in an airplane 
factory or anybody else. 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Alabama, 

Mr. RAINS. As I understand, under 
the gentleman’s amendment the tak- 
ing of the examination would merely be 
advisory to the board and not binding; 
is that right? 

Mr. KILDAY. That is all. Not even 
necessarily that, just an item of evi- 
dence to be considered in the whole case 
in passing on the question of deferment. 

Mr. RAINS. The gentleman says it 
does not change the power of the draft 
board one bit from what the law has been 
heretofore? 

Mr. KILDAY. That is correct. It 
will be just as it was during the war 
when we took in so many millions of 
boys, and we did it rather satisfactorily, 
and as it has been in the 1948 act. It 
insures that no agency of the Federal 
Government on the basis of an examina- 
tion is going to require a local board or 
an appeal board to defer a man simply 
because he is a student and has enough 
money to go to college, when the other 
boy has to go in the service. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. KEAN. Will not the taking of this 
examination be rather an influence on 
the board that they should exempt these 
students and treat them differently than 
they treat the average American 
citizen? 

Mr. KILDAY. It should not be. 

Mr. KEAN. Why have the examina- 
tion at all? 

Mr. KILDAY. The Senate passed a 
bill that is pending in this House calling 
for the deferment of 75,000 people every 
year. We do not know which law is 
going to take effect. If the Senate pro- 
vision should be adopted, then there is 
going to have to be some basis for the 
75,000 selection. So the time is running 
out. This has to be ready by fall. 
Whether they will go on with the exam- 
ination or not, I do not know, but if they 
do, this assures that the examination 
does not determine the deferment. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr, FORD. The effect of this amend- 
ment is that there will be no discretion 
in the authority of the local draft board. 
The examination will simply give the 
board more evidence on which to base 
their position for possible deferment for 
a college student, 

Mr. KILDAY. It preserves the integ- 
rity and the autonomy of the local 
board. 
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Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York, 

Mr. KEATING. Is it not a fact that 
if we do not pass the gentleman’s 
amendment and the present Presiden- 
tial order stands, the number deferred 
will presumably be greatly beyond 
75,0002 

Mr. KILDAY. Under the Presidential 
order? 

Mr. KEATING. Yes. 

Mr. KILDAY. Yes, I am sure it will 
be. 

Mr. KEATING. Does it not run into 
the many hundreds of thousands? 

Mr. KILDAY. It is very difficult to 
get a figure as to how many there are, 
considering the IV-F's and the ROTC 
people. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
be permitted to proceed for three addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEATING. If a very much larger 
number were deferred, would that not 
necessarily result in a larger number 
of the noncollege boys being called? 

Mr. KILDAY. Certainly. Every time 
you defer one man somebody else has 
to go. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I un- 
derstood the gentleman to refer to some 
examining board. What was that board? 

Mr. KILDAY, It is the Educational 
Testing Service, Princeton, N. J. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Under 
what supervision is it? 

Mr. KILDAY. It is a private institu- 
tion that conducts examinations on a 
Nation-wide basis for a lot of different 
clients, including the Navy in connection 
with its ROTC-Holloway plan, and 
things of that kind. 

Mr. CHARA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. HARA. Will the gentleman tell 
me what justification there is for Gen- 
eral Hershey’s having these so-called 
“smart boy” examinations in the light 
of the gentleman’s amendment? 

Mr. KILDAY. If I could be assured 
that my amendment was going to be 
enacted into law that would be one 
thing, but we have another body to 
deal with. All I am interested in is 
trying to see that he is not going to 
defer “smart boys” on the basis of a 
national examination, and I think I 
have accomplished that by the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. SHORT. The amendment offered 
by the gentleman deals with one of 
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the most complex and difficult aspects 
of this whole program. I think it is 
as meritorious, fair, just, anc equitable 
as human nature can make it. The 
only thing I think the gentleman should 
bring out, so that it will be clear in the 
minds of some of our colleagues, is that 
they are going to be selected on a per- 
centage basis. Perhaps three-fourths 
of the seniors in college will be deferred, 
about two-thirds, as I recall, of the 
juniors, and about 50 percent of the 
freshmen. That will apply in all the 
schools and universities all over the 
United States. Is that correct? 

Mr. KILDAY. That is correct. 

Mr. SHORT. Without regard to any 
mental test and without any Govern- 
ment agency’s going out and getting 
them. I think the gentleman is abso- 
lutely right. 

Mr. KILDAY. It is not to exceed 
those percentages in those cases. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK, May I ask the gen- 
tleman from Missouri how you are going 
to bring about that result if the gen- 
tleman from Texas is correct in saying 
this leaves the matter completely and 
wholly in the hands of the local boards? 
What do they know about what per- 


centage they are entitled to? 


Mr. SHORT. Where else can you 


place it? 


be 


Mr. KILDAY. It is still in the local 
board. It is permissive and not man- 
datory. 

Mr. SHORT. It is an advisory capac- 
ity. 

Mr. KILDAY. It is advisory, 
mandatory in any sense of the word. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. SIKES. I think most of us have 
been somewhat disturbed about the pros- 
pects for deferment and possible even- 
tual escape from military service of the 
so-called bright boys or the wealthy 
boys. I should like to know just what 
the gentleman’s amendment does other 
than actually nullify the directive from 
the Selective Service? 

Mr. KILDAY. That is all it does. It 
simply provides that the board is not 
bound by any examination, no matter 
how many they give. It is still up to 
the people in Texas, Florida, Missouri, 
Indiana, or wherever they may be. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, it is quite possible and 
probable that the position I shall take 
on this amendment may not meet with 
the agreement of a majority of the 
House, but I would hope that they might 
take the same position. 

I appeared before the Committee on 
Armed Services on this subject. I here 
call your attention to the fact that 
we are setting up, even including the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. KiLpay], a system of 
priorities of persons entitled to college 
educations that his amendment does not 
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touch at all. The first priority goes to 
those whom we, the Members of the 
House and Senate, and the President, 
appoint to West Point and Annapolis. 
They become entitled to a college educa- 
tion and they get it. They also get 
graduate courses if they are sufficiently 
high in the ranks of graduates at West 
Point and Annapolis. That is the first 
priority which is being established re- 
gardless of the Kilday amendment. The 
second priority goes to those who may 
achieve an ROTC appointment, whether 
it be the regular ROTC or by contract. 
They likewise will be entitled to complete 
their college education, Let us not for- 
get that—there are quite a number of 
them, too. Their only qualification aside 
from their being able to pass this same 
test which the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Kripay] is referring to, is that they 
are practically physically perfect speci- 
mens, because their physical examina- 
tion is identical to the examination given 
to candidates for West Point and 
Annapolis. 

The third category of deferments of 
course goes to those who cannot pass the 
1945 January 1 test, the physical test, 
for induction into the armed services. 
Obviously they will be entitled to go on 
to college if they can gain entrance. 
Therefore, you are creating a group who 
may be physically qualified for induction 
into the armed services, but not physi- 
cally qualified for admission into West 
Point or Annapolis, or for acceptance 
into the ROTC, but who likewise may 
be just as intelligent as any of those per- 
sons accepted for ROTC. I want you to 
get that and get it carefully because you 
are setting up a system and a scale of 
priorities here for education which is a 
vitally important thing. 

If we are looking forward only to 2 or 
3 years, or perhaps 4 years, of emer- 
gency conditions throughout the world 
where we need to exercise the Draft Act, 
then that may not be so bad, but if we 
are looking forward to a period of 10 
years, as many people in high places say, 
or perhaps 20 years, then this is social 
legislation of the first order because now 
even with or without Mr. KILDAY’S 
amendment you are setting up priorities 
for those who may achieve a college 
education. 

In that circumstance you are making 
an exception of a group which is good 
enough to be inducted under the Jan- 
uary 1, 1945, schedule of physical ratings 
but who are not physically qualified for 
admission to West Point or Annapolis 
or the ROTC on the other hand and 
you say to that group, “You get no de- 
ferment because you are good enough to 
be enlisted in the armed services, but 
you are not good enough to go to West 
Point or be in the ROTC—not good 
enough physically—not mentally.” 

Mr, ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield. 

Mr, ALLEN of Illinois, Referring to 
the Kilday amendment, the question is 
this: Suppose you have a son, or twin 
sons, let us say, both going to medical 
school; one in the University of South- 
ern California, and one at the Univer- 
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sity of California. Could one local 
board say to one of your sons that he 
must go into the service, while the other 
local board in the other city says that 
he does not have to go? 

Mr. HINSHAW. Exactly so. That is 
why I am opposed to the Kilday amend- 
ment. As long as we are going to set 
up physical standards that are constant 
over the entire country regardless of 
brains and ability, then if you are going 
to make that kind of a selection, let us 
also set up a national standard for men- 
tal ability, so that we may have the best- 
trained people in the country. What 
we need in this country is brains and 
ability. We need to develop brains, I 
am going to quote to you from the 
Recorp part of a statement of General 
Byers. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, Gen- 
eral Byers said this before the commit- 
2 5 while I was present, and I heard 


We feel we are responsible to furnish to 
the youth of the Nation the best possible 
trained officers that we may get them, and 
we feel we should be very derelict in our 
duty if we did not plan to take 4-year college 
men to lead these boys, rather than use the 
emergency of taking those that happen to 
come into officer-candidate school. I am 
not criticizing the product of the officer- 
candidate school, but they are not required 
to be college graduates. 


Then later he says: 

The officer-candidate-school graduate was 
a very, very sound small-unit leader. He 
had been thoroughly trained in all elements 
of detail and performed small-unit leader- 
ship in an outstanding degree but his utility 
beyond that was in direct proportion to the 
education which he had had before he 
started the OCS. 


What you are doing here, if you do not 
have some such examination as General 
Hershey has proposed, is that you are 
going to definitely limit the number of 
men who can get, let us say, 2 years of 
college education. Therefore, you are 
going to limit the quality of the officers 
in the service. That is a very vitally 
important matter. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield. > 

Mr. DURHAM. I think the gentle- 
man has failed to point out this fact, 
that a man has 4 years of service once 
he graduates from Annapolis or West 
Point; also, under this measure and the 
amendment we adopted yesterday of- 
fered by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Cote], if a man is deferred for 
physics, chemistry, or some other sub- 
ject, and he continues his college educa- 
tion for 4 years, he is still subject to 
service under this measure of 26 months 
or whatever number of months we adopt 
in its final form up to the age of 35 years, 
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H Mr. HINSHAW. Yes; I agree with the 
gentleman entirely. The fact of defer- 
ment to obtain this education, the bene- 
fits of which the country needs so badly 
in large quantity, does not mean that he 
escapes service. It is quite possible that 
the service he may have to perform after 
he graduates will be a good deal worse 
than the service that is being performed 
now in Korea by so many of our boys. 
No one can foretell the future, and any- 
one deferred under this provision is 
liable for service until he is 35, not until 
he is 26, as is the case of the enlisted 
draftee under this bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Is not the gentleman 
giving this amendment too wide an in- 


terpretation? And is not that perhaps ' 


the reason for the gentleman’s disquiet? 
Is it not a fact that even if this amend- 
ment is passed General Hershey by a 
general order or a particular draft board 
by individual order can take certain 
classes? 

Mr. HINSHAW. That is correct. But 
the thing that disturbs the young man- 
hood of America more than anything 
else today is uncertainty as to the fu- 
ture—I think I know, because I have boys 
of my own—uncertainty as to the future, 
what he may do and what he may not do, 
and when. That is the thing that upsets 
him; it is the thing that makes some 
boys go out and commit misdemeanors 
in order to be jailed to avoid service, and 
a lot of other things like that. It is the 
uncertainty as to what hey are going to 
be able to do. 

Mr. CHARA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield. 

Mr. OHARA. I thoroughly agree 
with the statement that these boys have 
been off-balance for the last 6 years and 
are going to be. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Yes. Certainty is the 
only thing I see that will bring them back 
onto balance. Among other things they 
should be in a position to know that if 
they are qualified to obtain an education 
within the operation of this law they 
will be able to proceed with it, even 
though if they do proceed with it they 
may have to serve 10 years longer in the 
Reserves. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. The gentleman speaks 
of certainty; how will the certainty come 
about? 

Mr. HINSHAW. By testing; it will 
take the same identical procedure as 
testing for acceptance into the ROTC. 

Mr. JAVITS. Therefore the gentle- 
man feels that to get certainty you need 
this testing procedure. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I think you have to 
have some uniformity in the adminis- 
tration of the Draft Act in this country 
so the boys may know that if they can 
pass a certain examination, meaning 
that they have brains and ability, that 
they can proceed and the next year if 
they can pass another examination they 
can go on and so on to graduation 
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before they are called into military serv- 
ice. 

I am opposed to the Kilday amend- 
ment because it will eliminate the only 
assurance the young man can have of 
uniform treatment across the country; 
and because it will, in my opinion, result 
in a lower educational level for our coun- 
try in years to come. We need to increase 
the general level of education—not de- 
crease it—if for no other reason than 
the very obvious fact that we live in a 
highly technical and scientific age. Who 
will deny that warfare itself is most 
highly technical and requires all the sci- 
entific brain power we can muster for 
the invention, the design and manufac- 
ture—yes, and the use and maintenance 
of the equipment of armies, navies and 
air forces. 

One good brain employed in science 
can save thousands of bodies and the 
lives those bodies were born with. The 
British recognized that fact long ago 
and I have no doubt that the Russians 
did likewise. Are we too dumb to see it? 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the Kilday amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto do now close. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. KILDAY]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Krmpay; On 
page 29, line 4, following the words “(includ- 
ing the Canal Zone)”, strike out the period, 
substitute a colon and the following: 
“Provided, That no funds appropriated by the 
Congress shall be used for the purpose of 
transporting or maintaining any person in- 
ducted into the Armed Forces under the pro- 
visions of this title in violation of the pro- 
visions of this paragraph.” 


Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, the 
point at which this amendment is offered 
is at the end of the paragraph requiring 
4 months of basic training and prohibit- 
ing the sending of any of these induct- 
ees into a combat area less than 6 months 
after entering the service. 

The bill as drafted provides that they 
shall not be sent into a combat area 
within a period less than 6 months after 
entering the service. This amendment 
is designed to strengthen and make 
doubly sure that they are not sent under 
any contention whether it be right or 
wrong that the President has the power 
to send them where he pleases. We pro- 
hibit his using any funds appropriated 
by Congress to transport or maintain any 
of these inductees in violation of the pro- 
hibition that they shall not be sent into 
a combat area or outside the United 
States for training except into the Terri- 
tories. It is doubly safe; he cannot use 
the money in addition to being pro- 
hibited by law. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield. 
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Mr. COLE of New York. Will the gen- 
tleman advise the House what remedy an 
individual might have who finds himself 
on a transport destined to some foreign 
area in violation not only of the commit- 
tee provision but of the gentleman’s 
amendment? 

Mr. KILDAY. I think he would prob- 
ably find himself in a pretty unfortunate 
situation. But it certainly is not weak- 
ening the prohibition when we give the 
Comptroller General the power to charge 
back any money that may be expended 
in violation of law. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Maine. 

Mr. NELSON. Does the gentleman 
consider this amendment will take care 
of the powers of Congress to restrict the 
President so far as an appropriation bill 
is concerned? 

Mr. KILDAY, I believe it would con- 
stitute a valid restriction on funds ap- 
propriated for any purpose. You might 
restrict the military in an appropriation 
bill and you might restrict funds which 
may be appropriated to the Maritime 
Commission, or something of that kind, 
in the operation of ships. This would 
catch all of them. 

Mr. NELSON. Does the gentleman 
feel the same type of amendment should 
be offered to the appropriation bill for 
the armed services? 

Mr. KILDAY. It would not weaken it 
any. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, KILDAY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

Mr, SCRIVNER. As members of the 
Military Appropriations Committee we 
have seen some instances, not exactly 
like this, but they could be similar. You 
can find occasions where some of these 
men, contrary to an act of Congress and 
its expressed will, were being placed on 
ships bound for Europe. Under the gen- 
tleman’s provision for 2 months they 
could not get any pay, they could not 
get any food, they could not get any 
lodgings, they could not have any ra- 
tions of any kind. I know what the gen- 
tleman means and it should not be neces- 
sary to put in an amendment like this. 
The military should heed the directives 
of Congress. But if you find one or two 
or a hundred or a thousand of these men 
who are shipped over contrary to the will 
of Congress, where will they get their re- 
lief or pay for this period of time? 

Mr. KILDAY. My experience has been 
that if you vote an amendment of this 
kind, if you have this provision in the 
bill, it will be followed. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. We have had similar 
instances, for instance presently where 
you havé a large group of disabled ma- 
rines who have been serving without pay 
for a period of 3 months because of a vio- 
lation of the use of funds. They cannot 
be paid. 

Mr, KILDAY. Iam not familiar with 
tha case. 

Mr. SCRIVNER. So the situation 
could arise. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. YORTY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word, and I ask 
unanimous consent to speak out of order. 

The CHATRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YORTY. Mr. Chairman, a little 
while ago I stood with the Members of 
this House on the left and applauded 
the name of the great General of the 
Army, Douglas MacArthur. I did that 
out of esteem for this great American, 
this great military commander, whose 
picture, I might say, is on the wall of my 
office, because when the Philippine 
Islands were liberated I stood as close to 
him as I am to this rostrum on the day 
the official ceremony took place turning 
Leyte Island, the first one liberated, back 
to President Osmeña of the Government- 
in-exile of the Philippine Islands. But 
when the gentlemen on the left allude to 
impeachment and say nothing more, I 
think it behooves some of us to speak out 
on the question that has arisen. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems obvious that 
General MacArthur desired to be relieved 
of his command. As a great military 
leader, he most certainly knew that his 
continued open defiance of civilian au- 
thority could end in no other way, un- 
less, of course, our civilian authorities 
and our entire Military Establishment 
were willing to surrender to General 
MacArthur their right to decide upon 
and direct the foreign and military poli- 
ries of this Nation. It seems evident that 
the general preferred dismissal to the 
execution of policies in which he lacks 
faith. He could, of course, have resigned, 
but such a course would be less consistent 
with his singular personality than the 
more dramatic course which he has 
forced upon the President. 

As one who served for 2 years under 
the general, part of the time at his head- 
quarters, and as one who has the high- 
est regard and admiration for him, I 
deeply regret that he has made his dis- 
missal necessary by his refusal to work 
as one of the team, even though he could 
not direct the entire team. Teamwork 
is essential to military operations, and to 
the execution of foreign policies. This 
Nation cannot afford to permit military 
commanders in the field to have com- 
plete freedom to do as they please in the 
matter of over-all world-wide strategy. 

The dismissal of the general does not 
end the differences of opinion over our 
policies, and I hope that his freedom 
from command duties will make it pos- 
sible for him to vigorously espouse his 
views in the political arena, which is the 
proper forum for the foreign policy de- 
bate, which he could not and should not 
carry on as a military commander in the 
field. 

It is no secret to those who have served 
close to the general that he has little re- 
gard for the ability of his contempo- 
raries in our Military Establishment. 
He probably has even less regard for our 
contemporary political leaders who 
must, at all times, give consideration to 
public opinion. I venture to guess that 
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the general will be disappointed with the 
reaction of the public when he is com- 
pelled to present his views outside of the 
privileged sanctuary which he has occu- 
pied for so many years. Much water has 
flowed under the bridge since the general 
visited his native land. 

One cannot help note that some of the 
Republicans, who now stress their ad- 
miration for the general, gave him al- 
most no consideration when his name 
was presented to the Republican Na- 
tional Convention as a candidate for 
President of the United States. 

General MacArthur and many others 
apparently feel we should take the risk 
of seeing the controlled fire in Korea ex- 
panded into a world-wide conflagration 
by launching direct attacks against 
China, thereby bringing into operation 
the Chinese-Soviet agreement for mu- 
tual assistance which we believe to ex- 
ist. This is a crux of the issue. 

Most of the leaders of the free world 
feel that we should try to keep the Ko- 
rean conflagration localized, at least un- 
til we are better prepared to deal with 
world-wide hostilities. They feel that 
time is now on our side. General Mac- 
Arthur, and those who support his views, 
evidently feel that time is against us, 
and that we should not hesitate to throw 
down the gauntlet to Russia immedi- 
ately. Many of those who are recom- 
mending more war in Asia are decrying 
even our augmentation of the growing 
strength of Western Europe. This is a 
strange paradox, because even General 
MacArthur has indicated that he views 
the war in Asia as a means of conquer- 
ing the west, which would seem to indi- 
cate that the west is the final impor- 
tant objective. It seems to me that it 
may be possible, although exceedingly 
difficult, to defend the Western World if 
all Asia falls to the Communists, but 
certainly no defense of Asia would be 
possible if Western Europe were allowed 
to come under Soviet domination. 

The fortunes of any one man during 
his short stay on this whirling sphere 
are unimportant compared with the 
great policies and decisions which shape 
the course of history for millions yet un- 
born. The expansion of hostilities 
which the general favors involves the 
lives of millions of people, and these pol- 
icies and decisions should be and must 
be decided upon deliberately and in ac- 
cord with our regular constitutional 
processes. History may show General 
MacArthur’s views to have been correct, 
but the people of the United States re- 
tain the right to direct their ship of 
state, even though future generations 
may decide that the contemporary one 
erred in choosing its course. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired, 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
be permitted to proceed for two addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. YORTY. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. CANFIELD. May I say to the 
gentleman from California that earlier 
in the current week, the distinguished 
Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives told our country we were never in 
greater danger, and that the Russians 
were concentrating here, there, and 
everywhere. At about the same time 
General Ridgway, who now succeeds 
General MacArthur in the field, made it 
plain in a statement that we just could 
not possibly win under present condi- 
tions and policies, 

Now, what does the gentleman think 
about that? 

Mr. YORTY. I think exactly as I 
said. Most of the world leaders, with 
few exceptions in the free world, believe 
that we are better off at this time to 
keep the fire that is burning in Korea 
localized until we are ready to deal with 
a world-wide war. Most of them also 
feel that if we launch a direct attack 
against the Chinese mainland now we 
may set off a world-wide war; that we 
may lose Japan and the Philippines im- 
mediately, and I think we all know that 
the consequences are so great that the 
point I want to make is this: You cannot 
decide those policies in Japan through a 
supreme military commander in a par- 
ticular area. They have got to be de- 
cided here, and I am glad the General is 
coming here to give us his views. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has again 
expired. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may be permitted to proceed for one ad- 
ditional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YORTY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. i 
Mr. HALLECK. I appreciate what the 
gentleman has said, but I would like to 
ask him this question, because it has 
been running through my mind for a 
long time. If we are not going to fight 
to win in Korea, then why fight there 

at all? 

Mr. YORTY. I agree with the gentle- 
man to this extent, that we have got to 
try and find a solution to get out of the 
Korean situation. But we cannot, in my 
humble judgment, get out of it by set- 
ting off a world-wide war right now—a 
war for which we are not ready. We 
are perhaps better prepared to establish 
a stalemate and, if possible, negotiate a 
means to get out. I do not know 
whether or not that can be done, but I 
do know that General MacArthur can- 
not decide the matter in Japan in defi- 
ance of the civilian authority in this 
country. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the Kilday amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto do now close, 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I object. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the Kilday amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. HALLECK, Mr. Gross, and Mr. 
O'Hara asked and were given permis- 
sion to yield the time allotted to them 
to Mr. Jupp.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair feels it 
would only be fair to point out the fact 
that the gentleman from California se- 
cured unanimous consent to speak out 
of order. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that debate may 
proceed out of order for these 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
LMr. Jupp]. 

Mr. JUDD, Mr. Chairman, the argu- 
ments of the gentleman from California 
are very appealing. They are the argu- 
ments that have been usec by the ad- 
ministration constantly during this 
whole far eastern struggle, the naive be- 
lief that somehow we can prevent the 
spread of the Korean war by yielding to 
or being soft toward the aggressors out- 
side of Korea. 

In my judgment, the number one fal- 
lacy that is responsible for our difficul- 
ties today as it was after World War I 
and World War II is the notion that we 
can get peace by weakening our side and 
building up the other side. The real 
tragedy of the President’s dismissal of 
General MacArthur today is that it will 


- weaken us in Asia and allow the Com- 


munists there further to build up for the 
expansion of the war which they have 
long proclaimed as their firm objective. 

The removal of General MacArthur 
represents the Kremlin’s greatest victory 
since Yalta. That deal, too, looked as 
if it brought peace with the Kremlin; but 
it brought war instead. It weakened 
the free world and built up the Soviet 
world, and led right straight to the inva- 
sion of Korea. Because it was at Yalta 
that the Russians were brought into 
Manchuria. If there had not been Rus- 
sians in Manchuria there never could 
have been a Korea, some 8,000 American 
boys who are now dead would be still 
living and we would not be at war. 

The President’s unwise action greatly 
strengthens the Soviet position in Asia, 
greatly weakens the position of the 
United States, and thereby makes far 
more likely the world war that you and 
I so genuinely and sincerely desire to 
prevent. 

I do not hesitate to predict that the 
danger of all-out war in Asia, and in 
Europe and the Middle East, too, is much 
greater today than it has been before. 
No one should be surprised if Korea, 
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Japan, the Philippines, and much of the 
rest of east Asia now come quickly 
under Soviet control—unless even more 
of America’s limited military strength is 
thrown into action against it. It was 
not MacArthur, but the very people who 
say they want most of all to save Europe 
who followed policies which got most of 
our military strength bogged down in 
Korea and Japan so that it cannot be 
used to help save Europe. And today’s 
action will make it harder to get our 
forces extricated unless we let all Asia 
go to Red control. The security of 
Japan is particularly endangered. Here 
is fist-shaped Hokkaido, the northern 
island of Japan. Coming down to the 
northwestern corner of that island is 
Sakahalin, the southern half of which 


Was given by us to the Russians at Yalta, 


It was not ours, but we gave it to them 
anyway. Coming down to the north- 
east corner are the Kurile Islands, also 
given to the Russians at Yalta. It has 
been known since January that the Rus- 
sians are building up their strength in 
those two positions where they can al- 
most see across to Japan. I am not 
telling them anything they do not know 
when I say that if the confidence of the 
Japanese in us should falter, the Rus- 
sians could take Japan within 2 weeks, 
and with bombing of Pusan and sub- 
marines in the straits, could cut off prac- 
tically all of America’s trained land 
forces in Korea. They could eliminate 
us as a first-rate land power for a year 
or more while they did whatever they 
wished in Europe or the rest of Asia, 
That is why, at this time, it could be 
fatal to crumble our position in Japan, 
a position that belongs uniquely to Gen- 
eral MacArthur. It is not because he 
is an American; it is not because he 
represents the allies that he maintains 
stability in Japan; it is because he is 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur. In a sense, he 
moved into the position in Japanese 
minds that the Japanese Emperor for- 
merly occupied. To destroy his posi- 
tion in Japan, which is bound before 
long to be the focus of the far eastern 
situation, is flirting with disaster. 

It is argued by the wishful thinkers, 
“Well, let us make peace with the Chi- 
nese Reds. Let us negotiate some kind 
of a deal and end the war in Korea.” 
General MacArthur, from what he is re- 


ported to have said, obviously and rightly ° 


believes that you cannot end a war with 
people bent on world conquest until you 
win the war. Some other countries tried 
at Munich to get peace with aggressors. 
Our Government tried at Tehran and 
at Yalta and Potsdam to get good rela- 
tions with Communists by giving them 
what they said they wanted. But always 
what they say they want is not what they 
want. Wiat they want is conquest— 
most of all conquest of the United States 
of America because we are all that stands 
between them and world domination. 
There is nothing that we can give them in 
a political deal or compromise which will 
end the war; it would only move the con- 
flict to another country and make it more 
difficult. This act of the President’s will 
so weaken our position in Asia and the 
strength there built up at such terrible 
cost that it will be a miracle if war does 
not soon spread all over the area. In 
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short, I fear the action will do just the 
opposite of what the administration has 
claimed it is trying todo. That is, it will 
expand the war in Asia, rather than con- 
tain it in Korea. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. Iyield. 

Mr. HALLECK. The gentleman from 
California spoke about peace. Of course 
we all desire peace. Some of us have 
regretted the fact that the course of 
conduct of our Government in recent 
years has not been such as to achieve 
peace. No man has spoken out more 
vigorously in respect to this matter as it 
has gone along than the gentleman from 
Minnesota (Mr. Jupp], who is now ad- 
dressing the committee. He also spoke 
of political decisions and of civilian con- 
trol. Certainly everyone in this country 
would want civilian control maintained 
in those spheres that are properly the 
subject of civilian control. Of course 
I want the political leaders to have the 
power to make the political decision but 
by the same token I want military deci- 
sions in this country to be made by mili- 
tary leaders. Nothing, in my opinion, 
could be more frightening to the Amer- 
ican people and more terrifying than to 
know that the judgment of our military 
leaders in respect to military matters 
bearing on our national defense is to be 
superseded and overruled by the political 
leaders, Truman and Acheson, 

In my opinion the basic difference be- 
tween General MacArthur and the Pres- 
ident and those others with the Presi- 
dent in the political department of the 
Government who sought and have 
brought about his firing has been basi- 
cally the difference as to military de- 
cisions which have been differences of 
opinion on how to fight and win a war. 
When American boys are dying in Asia 
and in Korea, then certainly the opinion 
of the military leaders is of extreme im- 
portance to the Congress and to the 
country. I would regret to see the day 
when the Congress of the United States, 
with our great responsibility, should be 
deprived of the advice and judgment and 
convictions of the military leaders in 
whom we have faith and upon whom we 
must depend. 

Mr. JUDD. That is correct. No one 
questions the President’s right or power 
to do what he has done. What we ques- 
tion is the wisdom of his action, 

Mr. Chairman, the Soviet Union and 
its satellites are at war with the United 
States and with the whole free world, 
Some people say we must not start a war 
or strike first. No one need worry longer 
about that one, It is tco late for us to 
strike first. The other side has already 
struck. The only question we face, and 
have faced for years, is how and where 
and when we shall strike back in order to 
be most effective. That is the only de- 
cision we have—unless we are to sur- 
render piecemeal. 

They are at war with us. They are 
committed to our destruction, Where 
are we going to fight them? How are 
we going to fight them? With what and 
with whom are we going to fight them? 
Do we want to do it all alone in Asia, 
which is where thoy are already fighting 
openly? The urgent question is not 
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whether there is to ve a bigger war after 
awhile, but how we can win the war in 
which we already are. That is the best 
way to prevent the bigger war after 
awhile. 

If you were a citizen of a country 
under Communist threat in Asia today 
and saw the No. 1 bulwark against Com- 
munist expansion in Asia abruptly with- 
drawn, what would you conclude? Sure- 
ly, that Communist victory in Asia is 
practically certain; and that there is 
nothing to do but to give up and get on 
the Red bandwagon. And this fateful 
turn in our fortunes comes at the mo- 
ment when Communist China is much 
weaker than it has been, with terrible 
losses in Korea and powerful uprisings 
at home. We are presenting it with an 
unbelievable reprieve. It will be a mira- 
cle, I repeat, if today’s action and those 
that will follow do not lead to a deterio- 
ration of the whole far-eastern situation, 
with country after country going down 
like nine pins. Then, indeed, we will have 
world war III— and worse, very possibly 
defeat in it. 

In my humble judgment that is the 
disaster which General MacArthur saw 
ahead for his country; and that is what 
has driven him to do and say some 
things which go against all of his strict 
military traditions and training and 
which must have wrenched his soul. 
He saw the danger both to the lives of 
men under his command and to the 
security of his country, and he was try- 
ing to get out into the open before the 
public a realization of the peril to the 
United States of America of a policy of 
drift; or a policy of doing just enough to 
get men killed, but not enough to win; 
or a policy of trying to end the fighting 
by making another deal which would 
look like peace, but which would 
strengthen the enemy and weaken our- 
selves and lead to more costly fighting. 

My concern is not for General Mac- 
Arthur. He is a giant whom the pygmies 
cannot tolerate because he has been so 
consistently right about Asia and they 
so consistently wrong. His place in his- 
tory is secure. It will vindicate him and 
condemn his opponents who threw away 
in five short years the magnificent vic- 
tory in the Pacific which he and 4,000,000 
Americans won at such great cost— 
108,000 of them with their lives. 

My concern is for the peace and secu- 
rity of the United States. 

Few people seem to realize the com- 
pletely unique position of prestige and 
confidence which General MacArthur 
commanded in Asia, and especially in 
Japan. His removal is likely to open 
the way for the Communists to chip 
away and destroy the faith of the Jap- 
anese people in us and in the United 
Nations. If that happens, then a “set- 
tlement“ in Korea will not end the war; 
it will just move it from Korea to Japan. 
If we abandon Formosa in a futile effort 
to buy the Reds off, we do not end the 
struggle; we simply shift it from For- 
mosa to the Philippines. And if we let 
the Philippines and Japan go, in order 
to avoid war with Communist China or 
Russia, do we solve the problem? No. 
We just move the conflict to Alaska and 
Hawaii. And if we sell them out in 
order to get peace,” we do not avoid 
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world war III; we just make certain that 
more of it will be fought in the north- 
western States of our own country. 

We have to stop this glacier some- 
where. We did not stop it at the 50-yard 
line at the end of the last war. Instead 
we moved back to our 40-yard line and 
invited the Russians to take Eastern 
Europe, Manchuria, North Korea, and 
the strategically placed islands north of 
Japan. Now we are down to about our 
30-yard line due to the idiotic attempt 
to make the Chinese Communists our 
friends by walking out on our Chinese 
allies. Now it is proposed, in line with 
British ideas, to move back to the 20- 
yard line—the move MacArthur opposed 
so strenuously. Just where are we to 
stop retreating? At our 10-yard line 
when only Furope remains? Or the 5- 
yard line when only the Western Hemi- 
sphere remains? Or the 1-yard line 
when only the interior of the United 
States remains? 

I do not want to have to fight at the 
last ditch for the sheer survival of the 
United States. That is the real issue: 
not the fate of MacArthur, but of our- 
selves. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. VAN ZANDT] is 
recognized. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, like 
the gentleman from California, I, too, 
stood in the presence of General Mac- 
Arthur on the steps of the capitol on 
the island of Leyte in the Philippines. 
I have known MacArthur for many 
years. In all my 34 years’ military ex- 
perience I have yet to meet a grander 
military man than the general. 

Yesterday I introduced a resolution to 
the effect that the President of the 
United States should direct General of 
the Army Douglas A. MacArthur to re- 
turn to the United States and report to 
a joint session of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives on the prob- 
lems and probabilities of the Korean 
situation. 

In view of the action taken by Presi- 
dent Truman in relieving General Mac- 
Arthur of his command I have intro- 
duced another House resolution which 
states as follows: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the House 
of Representatives that General of the Army 
Douglas A. MacArthur return to the United 
States immediately and report on the prog- 
ress, problems, and probabilities of the Ko- 
rean situation ata joint session of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives, 


Mr. Chairman, President Truman’s 
action in relieving General MacArthur of 
his far-eastern command has shocked 
the American people and reveals that 
the administration is more interested in 
the socialistic government of Great 
Britain and her trade with Communist 
China than supporting the MacArthur 
program for a speedy and complete vic- 
tory in Korea. 

The action of President Truman will 
have a stimulating effect on the forces 
of Communist Russia who now can ex- 
pect Red China to be admitted to the 
United Nations—a move that has been 
encouraged by Great Britain. 

General MacArthur's position took 
into consideration the best interests of 
the American people and especially the 
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mothers, fathers, wives, and sweethearts 
of the boys serving under him in Korea 
where already 9,000 of them made the 
supreme sacrifice and nearly 60,000 more 
are on the casualty list. 

It is a downright shame that the 
American people must wait until 1952 to 
express their indignation at the polls 
over the shabby treatment accorded 
General MacArthur and the Americans 
serving under him. Make no mistake 
about it there will be a wholesale house- 
cleaning in the White House and the 
State Department in 1952 because the 
American people have never been sold on 
the Truman-Acheson-Hiss brand of in- 
ternational diplomacy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California [Mr. HILLINGS] is rec- 
ognized, 

Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Chairman, the 
tragic news that President Truman has 
removed General MacArthur as the 
United Nations commander in the Far 
East has shocked and stunned many of 
us here in Washington just as it has the 
American people throughous the Nation. 
The President announced his dismissal 
of MacArthur at 1 a. m., Washington 
time, on Wednesday morning when most 
of the people in the Capital City were 
asleep. The announcement apparently 
came ai this time in order that adminis- 
tration forces in the Congress could have 
time to prepare to meet the storm of 
protest from other Congressmen who 
are now speaking out against this tragic 
action. 

The President has declared that Mac- 
Arthur was relieved of his far-eastern 
commands because he was unable to give 
his full support to the policies of the 
United Nations. But the real reason 
MacArthur has been fired, has been be- 
cause of the conflict between MacArthur 
on the one hand, and Mr. Truman and 
Dean Acheson on the other, in regard to 
United States policy toward Communist 
China and the war in Korea. America’s 
great fighting general, under whom I 
served as an enlisted man in the South 
Pacific during World War II, has de- 
manded the right to bomb concentra- 
tions of Chinese troops and supplies in 
Manchuria to slow down and cut off 
Chinese Communist forces now killing 
our boys in Korea. Truman and Ache- 
son refused this request. MacArthur 
has asked for the authority to use in 
Korea some of the more than 600,000 
Nationalist troops now on Formosa and 
has even suggested a Nationalist attack 
against the Chinese mainland to ease the 
pressure on the American forces now 
fighting against a numerically superior 
enemy in Korea. Truman and Acheson 
have refused. MacArthur has called the 
Korean conflict a full-scale war where 
we have suffered nearly 60,000 casualties. 
Truman and Acheson have called it a 
police action. MacArthur has de- 
manded that the British and other 
United Nations countries stop sending 
supplies to Communist China through 
Hong Kong and cther ports and has 
called for a full blockade of the China 
coast. Truman and Acheson have 
sided with the British who continue to 
send war supplies to the Communists to 
be used in the killing of Americans in 
Korea. In the years before the Korean 
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war began, MacArthur constantly spoke 
out, warning this Nation against ap- 
peasement of communism and urged that 
a positive foreign policy be carried out 
to check aggression in the Pacific and 
other parts of the world. Truman and 
Acheson abandoned China to the Com- 
munists and said the Reds were our 
friends and just agrarian reformers. 
They appeased and appeased and ap- 
peased. They were helped in this task 
by Alger Hiss and other pro-Communists 
they had appointed to serve in the State 
Department. 

Thus the controversy between the Tru- 
man administration and MacArthur 
raged. Mr. Truman charged that Mac- 
Arthur has refused to take orders from 
the President as Commander in Chief, 
but many others charged that it was 
Mr. Truman who was refusing to take 
orders from the American people, who 
demanded that our Government cease 
its policy of appeasement in the Far 
East. This week the President made a 
decision. The issue was clear. Should 
he accept MacArthur’s suggestions and 
recognize the realities of the war in 
Korea, or should he dismiss MacArthur 
and once again bow to the demands of 
Dean Acheson, who has made so many 
mistakes in the past? Mr. Truman took 
the second course. He fired MacArthur, 
the hero of Bataan, and bowed to Ache- 
son, the man who said he would not turn 
his back on Alger Hiss and who called 
the Chinese Communists mere agrarian 
reformers. 

This was a tragic decision. The ma- 
jority of the American people would be 
far happier and would have far more 
confidence in our leadership if Acheson 
had been fired, not MacArthur, For 
many months now the people have de- 
manded the removal of Dean Acheson, 
but when the show-down finally came, 
Acheson emerged triumphant, and 
America’s valiant soldier, General Mac- 
Arthur, became the martyr of the Kan- 
sas City political machine which has 
seized control of the executive branch of 
our Government. There was another 
great American general who was a mar- 
tyr, and he, like MacArthur, tried to 
speak out in an effort to strengthen the 
military forces of this Nation. You will 
remember him, General “Billy” Mitchell, 
who dared to urge the brass hats and the 
Nation’s leaders to develop a powerful 
‘Air Force. MacArthur now joins Gen, 
a Mitchell as a martyr and as a 
ero. 

Since the announcement of General 
MacArthur’s removal public opinion has 
begun to mount in opposition. My office 
has already been flooded with telegrams 
protesting this arbitrary action. By re- 
pudiating the wise and inspirational 
leadership of General MacArthur, Mr. 
Truman has done more than any Com- 
munist bomb could do to disunite and 
weaken our American people at this hour 
of national emergency. 

As this confusion sweeps across the 
Nation, I should like to suggest the fol- 
lowing affirmative steps to be taken by 
our Government: 

First, the Congress should bring Gen- 
eral MacArthur back to this country and 
to Washington so that he might speak 
out without fear of further reprisals by 
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the White House and advise the Amer- 
ican people of the true facts of the war 
in Korea and make recommendations 
for the development of a positive and 
affirmative policy for the Far East. And 
when MacArthur returns to this country, 
he should be given a hero’s welcome, un- 
paralleled in our history. 

Second, after General MacArthur has 
given us the benefit of his wise counsel, 
and if he so recommends, we should au- 
thorize our new commander in the Far 
East General Ridgway to bomb the con- 
centrations of Communist troops and 
supplies in Manchuria. If General Mac- 
Arthur so recommends, we should au- 
thorize General Ridgway to send to Ko- 
rea some of the hundreds of thousands 
of Chinese Nationalist soldiers now on 
Formosa. As part of our new policy, 
we should demand that the British and 
other United Nations members stop 
sending vital supplies and materials to 
the Chinese Communists, We should de- 
mand that the United Nations impose 
enforceable sanctions against any ship- 
ment of supplies to Soviet Russia and 
her satellite countries. As part of this 
new policy, we should begin at once a 
blockade of the China coast. 

Third, we must proceed with full vigor 
and speed to develop our national de- 
fense program. We must demand that 
the President take iinmediate action to 
rid our Government of the corruption 
and political favoritism which has 
hampered our defense effort and seri- 
ously jeopardized the lives of our fight- 
ing men in Korea. We must demand 
that the President select able statesmen 
and not mere politicians to guide the 
destinies of our Nation at this hour of 
national emergency. 

Finally, in order to restore some of the 
confidence in the administration which 
is so lacking at this hour, the Congress 
and the American people should de- 
mand that Dean Acheson be replaced as 
our Secretary of State. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Javits] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, the 
things that I have to say on the merits 
of this controversy will be said presently 
in the Republican conference this after- 
noon. Removal of General MacArthur 
from his command will have unpredict- 
able and most serious consequences, 
that much is clear. 

The two things that I feel called upon 
to say now are these: First, on the ques- 
tion of responsibility, that we are deal- 
ing here with foreign affairs questions— 
and that the man who is charged by the 
Constitution with the conduct of our 
foreign affairs is the President of the 
United States. He is the one—and his 
administration—whom the people of 
America can and must hold accountable, 
Let us keep our eyes clear as to where 
fault is to be found and how correction 
is to be made. 

Since I have been in the Congress, I 
have been fighting for a decisive Far 
East foreign policy based upon a Pacific 
Pact for self-help and mutual coopera- 
tion in the defense against communism 
by all the non-Communist Asiatic peo- 
ples, and a Far East recovery program 
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for improving conditions of health, edu- 
cation, and food production, and so 
forth. If we had taken this course look- 
ing to the military defense of China and 
to the improvement of the economic 
conditions of the Chinese people, we 
would not have been left in the lurch 
with a discredited Chinese Nationalist 
Government as far as the people of 
mainland China were concerned or 
faced the catastrophic defeat of the 
Chinese Nationalist forces at the hands 
of the Communists. Since that time I 
have opposed appeasement of the 
Chinese Communists in the United Na- 
tions, or elsewhere, or permitting them 
to get Formosa. I have also urged 
that we should have government in For- 
mosa based upon free institutions and 
economic development. The adminis- 
tration’s handling of the Far East for- 
eign policy has been bankrupt and is 
largely responsible for our present 
troubles. It is this administration 
which must bear the full responsibility 
for that bankruptcy of policy and from 
which our people must demand their 
accounting, 

Second, on the question of power, let 
us remember that we are dealing with 
military discipline, that there are tens 
of thousands of troops throughout the 
world under the command of our gen- 
erals, and that to these troops the Pres- 
ident of the United States is the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Armed Forces, 
and that he has the power to remove 
any officer from his command. That is 
the essence of civilian control of the 
military. If the President is wrong in 
exercising his power as Commander in 
Chief, he must answer to the people and 
Congress. I am for putting the re- 
sponsibility to account squarely where 
it belongs—on the President—and not 
getting off on any tangent of the power 
of the President to act as Commander 
in Chief of the Armed Forces, 

In the interest of the future of our 
Nation let us not go overboard on these 
two points. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California [Mr. HOLIFIELD] is rec- 


ognized. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, a 
cardinal principle of American democ- 
racy is the supremacy of civilian con- 
trol over the military. General Mac- 
Arthur has defied that cardinal princi- 
ple when he refused to conform his 
actions as a military man in the field 
to the policy set forth by the United 
Nations and his Commander in Chief. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD, I have only 2 min- 
utes; I cannot. 

In American democracy we do not 
adhere to the principle of a monarch, 
a man of destiny, or a man on a white 
horse; we still reach our conclusions 
through democratic processes, and we 
do not have to have any god on horse- 
back to mold the foreign policy of the 
United States and the United Nations. 
In my opinion the President is infinitely 
stronger with the American people, and 
I for one am perfectly willing to uphold 
his right as Commander in Chief to 
remove any general from any spot when 
that general refuses to conform to the 
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policy set forth by the Commander in 
Chief and the General Staff, not only 
the General Staff of the United States 
but the General Staffs of the United 
Nations members now waging the war 
in Korea. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. ALBERT. In speaking of keep- 
ing military policy under the control of 
military commanders, did noi the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK], 
overlook the fact that the leadership of 
the military in this country is the Sec- 
retary of Defense and the General Staff, 
and not some subordinate cummander 
overseas? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Of course, tLe gen- 
tleman overlooked that. As far as the 
political decisions of the American 
people are concerned in 1952, I am will- 
ing to stand up behind Mr. fruman and 
uphold his policy of removing General 
MacArthur and take my chances in the 
political arena. 

On Wednesday of this week President 
Truman took forthright and courageous 
action to remove General MacArthur 
from his various military positions in the 
Far East. 

The President was compelled to take 
this action when it became clear that 
General MacArthur was getting too big 
for his military breeches. 

General MacArthur was not content to 
carry out his duties as a soldier. He 
aspired to be a statesman and a poli- 
tician. He set himself up above the pol- 
icy of his Government. He set himself 
up above the United Nations, even 
though he was designated by the United 
Nations to command the armed forces 
in Korea. 

General MacArthur should have been 
removed several months ago when it be- 
came evident that serious military 
blunders had been committed in Korea. 

As the President pointed out in his 
statement about MacArthur’s removal, 
the general’s place in history is well- 
established. It is not wise on General 
MacArthur’s part to jeopardize his place 
in history by immersing himself in parti- 
san politics and by attempting to formu- 
late policy in the Far East. 

The general acted in a unique capac- 
ity. He was the commander of the 
United States Armed Forces and civil 
servants in Japan. He was the supreme 
commander of the allied occupation pow- 
ers in Japan, and commander in chief 
of the Far East Command, and com- 
manding general of the United Nations 
armed forces in Korea. 

In none of his various military or 
civilian roles did General MacArthur 
have the authority or responsibility to 
formulate or carry out independent or 
contradictory policy. In all of these ca- 
pacities he should have executed his 
duties in harmony with the policies out- 
lined by his superiors. He was charged 
only with the execution of military or 
administrative duties under the policies 
formulated by the President of the 
United States, the Far Eastern Commis- 
sion, or the United Nations. General 
MacArthur had a perfect right, yes, a 
duty, to convey information, suggestions, 
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and advice to his superiors, but these 
communications should have been con- 
fidential, and not public utterances, 
Once his superiors had evaluated his ad- 
vice in relation to the world problem, it 
was up to General MacArthur to execute 
their directives or resign his post. The 
President was very patient with General 
MacArthur, but patience has its limits. 

General MacArthur stepped out of his 
jurisdiction as an executor of policy and 
arrogated to himself the role of policy 
maker once too often. The general is a 
man of great egotism. He considers 
himself a man of destiny, and is loath to 
take orders or suggestions from others. 
He expects implicit loyalty and obedience 
from his own subordinates, but appar- 
ently dislikes taking orders from his own 
superiors. 

Twice in recent months he has over- 
stepped his authority by making public 
pronouncements on matters of policy. 
The letter to Congressman MARTIN was 
a third offense. The Cease Fire Com- 
mission of the United Nations had been 
working for months toward peace in 
Korea. The representatives of 14 United 
Nations members were working on a 
draft of a new peace offer, when, sud- 
denly, and prematurely, MacArthur went 
over their heads and offered to meet the 
Chinese Reds on the battlefield to ar- 
range a truce. without consultation with 
his superiors. To make it worse, he 
coupled the offer of a truce with a veiled 
threat to extend the war to the costal 
areas and interior bases of China, if the 
truce offer was rejected. In this in- 
stance, his superiors, the members of the 
United Nations were outraged. Not only 
did they resent his uncalled for inter- 
ference in the delicate process of negoti- 
ation, but they feared his threat against 
the Chinese mainland might commit 
them in an unauthorized military action. 
When MacArthur jumped the gun this 
time—with a preliminary draft of his 
superiors on his desk—he committed the 
final and unforgivable sin of insubordi- 
nation. 

The mistrust which our friends in the 
United Nations now have of General 
MacArthur has caused mistrust of the 
good faith of United States foreign 
policy. 

The President was justified in remov- 
ing MacArthur. A new commander has 
been appointed who is willing to execute 
the policy of the United Nations. No 
man is greater than the team, and the 
team in this instance is the United Na- 
tions. General MacArthur could have 
been part of the team, but he could not 
be allowed to continue to create con- 
fusion and resentment among the na- 
tions which are actively participating in 
the Korean War. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr, 
O'BRIEN]. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am opposed to the provisions in 
this bill for universal and compulsory 
military training in peacetime. It has 
no relation to the urgent dangers con- 
fronting us. The draft is the most fair 
and efficient and flexible method of pro- 
viding men for our armed services. 
Compulsory universal military training 
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would establish a system of military con- 
trol and indoctrination of the youth of 
the country as a permanent institution. 
It is no guaranty of military victory be- 
cause every nation that has resorted to 
it has met defeat. In a century and a 
half this Nation has made better prog- 
ress than any nation in the history of 
man and I think the main cause is that 
we have here preserved the utmost free- 
dom for the greatest number of people 
over the largest area that has been 
known in all history. Thus the initiative 
and enterprise of the people were 
brought into play and we grew into the 
successful and prosperous Republic that 
men all over the earth now look to with 
hope. Let us use all the strength of the 
Nation to resist and overthrow any en- 
emy, but let us not impair or destroy the 
chief source of our strength which is our 
freedom. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. KILDAY], 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BARDEN in the 
nature of a substitute for the committee 
amendment to S. 1: Strike out all of the 
language of the committee substitute and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That the Selective Service Act of 1948 (62 
Stat. 604), as amended, is hereby further 
amended as follows: 

“(a) Subsection (a) of section 1 of said 
act is amended to read as follows: 

“ ‘SECTION 1. (a) This act may be cited as 
the “Selective Service Act of 1951."'" 

“(b) The first two sentences of subsection 
(a) of section 4 of said act are amended to 
read as follows: 

„) Except as otherwise provided in this 
title, every male citizen of the United States, 
and every other male person residing in the 
United States, who is between the ages of 
19 and 26 years, at the time fixed for his reg- 
istration, or who attains the age of 19 after 
having been required to register pursuant 
to section 3 of this title, or who is otherwise 
liable ez provided in section 6 (h) of this 
title, shall be liable for training and service 
in the Armed Forces of the United States: 
Provided, That any such person who has not 
attained the age of 19 shall, as soon as prac- 
ticable following his registration, be classi- 
fied and examined physically and mentally 
in order to determine his availability for 
induction for training and service in the 
Armed Forces upon his attaining the age of 
19. Any citizen of a foreign country, who 
has not declared his intention to become a 
citizen of the United States and who is not 
deferrable or exempt from training and serv- 
ice under the provisions of this title (other 
than this subsection), shall be relieved from 
liability for training and service under this 
title if, prior to his induction into the Armed 
Forces, he has made application to be relieved 
from such liability in the manner prescribed 
by and in accordance with rules and regula- 
tions prescribed by the President; but any 
person who makes such application shall 
thereafter be debarred from becoming a citi- 
zen of the United States.’ 

“(c) The third sentence of the first para- 
graph of subsection (a) of section 4 of said 
act is hereby amended to read: ‘The Presi- 
dent is authorized, from time to time, 
whether or not a state of war exists, to select 
and induct into the Armed Forces of the 
United States for training and service in 
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the manner provided in this title (includ- 
ing but not limited to selection and induc- 
tion by age group or age groups) such num- 
ber of persons as may be required to pro- 
vide and maintain the strength of the Armed 
Forces and to further the purposes of this 
act.’ 

„d) The second paragraph of subsection 
(a) of section 4 of said act is amended to 
read as follows: ‘No person shall be in- 
ducted into the Armed Forces for training 
and service under this title until his ac- 
ceptability in all respects including his phys- 
ical and mental fitness, has been satisfac- 
torily determined under standards prescribed 
by the Secretary of Defense: Provided, That 
the minimum standards for physical and 
mental acceptability established pursuant to 
this subsection shall not be higher than 
those applied to persons inducted between 
the ages of 18 and 26 in January 1945.’ 

“(e) Paragraph 4 of subsection (a) of 
section 4 of said act is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following: Every 
person inducted into the Armed Forces un- 
der the provisions of this title shall follow- 
ing his induction be given full and ade- 
quate military training for service in the 
armed force into which he is inducted for 
a period of not less than 4 months, and no 
person inducted into the Armed Forces shall, 
during this 4 months’ period, be assigned 
for duty at any installation located on land 
outside the United States, its Territories, 
and possessions (including the Canal Zone) ; 
and no person inducted into the Armed 
Forces under the provisions of this title 
shall, during the 6-month period immedi- 
ately following his induction, be assigned 
for duty in a combat area on land located 
outside the United States, its Territories, 
and possessions (including the Canal Zone). 

“(f) Subsection (b) of section 4 of said 
act is amended to read as follows: 

„b) Each person inducted into the 
Armed Forces under the provisions of sub- 
section (a) of this section shall serve on 
active training and service for a period of 
24 consecutive months, unless sooner re- 
leased, transferred, or discharged in accord- 
ance with procedures prescribed by the Sec- 
retary of Defense (or the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury with respect to the United States 
Coast Guard) or as otherwise prescribed by 
subsection (d) of section 4 of this title.’ 

“(g) Subsection (c) of section 4 of said 
act is amended to read as follows: 

“*(1) Any enlisted member of any Re- 
serve component of the Armed Forces may, 
during the effective period of this act, apply 
for a period of service equal to that pre- 
scribed in subsection (b) of this section 
and his application shall be accepted: Pro- 
vided, That his services can be effectively 
utilized and that his physical and mental 
fitness for such service meet the standards 

by the head of the department 
concerned: Provided further, That active 
service performed pursuant to this section 
shall not prejudice his status as such mem- 
ber of such Reserve component: And pro- 
vided further, That any person who was a 
member of a Reserve component on June 
25, 1950, and who thereafter continued to 
serve satisfactorily in such Reserve compo- 
nent, shall, if his application for active duty 
made pursuant to this paragraph is denied, 
be deferred from induction under this title 
until such time as he is ordered to active 
duty or ceases to serve satisfactorily in such 
Reserve component. 

“*(2) Within the limits of the quota de- 
termined under section 5 (b) for the sub- 
division in which he resides, any person, 
between the ages of 18 and 26, shall be af- 
forded an opportunity to volunteer for in- 
duction into the Armed Forces of the United 
States for the training and service prescribed 
in subsection {b}, but no person who so vol- 
unteers shall be inducted for such training 
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and service so long as he is deferred after 
classification. 

“*(3) Any person after attaining the age 
of 17 shall with the written consent of his 
parents or guardian be afforded an oppor- 
tunity to volunteer for induction into the 
Armed Forces of the United States for the 
training and service prescribed in subsec- 
tion (b).“ 

“(h) Subsection (d) of section 4 of such 
act is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following new paragraph: 

“*(3) Bach person who, subsequent to 
June 25, 1950, is inducted, enlisted, or ap- 
pointed in the Armed Forces prior to at- 

the twenty-sixth anniversary of his 
birth, shall be required to serve on active 
training and service in the Armed Forces 
and in a Reserve component for a total pe- 
riod of 6 years, unless sooner discharged on 
the grounds of personal hardship, in ac- 
cordance with regulations and standards 
prescribed by the Secretary of Defense (or 
the Secretary of the Treasury with respect 
to the United States Coast Guard). Each 
such person, on release from active training 
and service in the Armed Forces, shall, if 
physically and mentally qualified, be trans- 
ferred to a Reserve component of the Armed 
Forces, and shall serve therein for the re- 
mainder of the period which he is required 
to serve under this paragraph and shall be 
deemed to be a member of such Reserve com- 
ponent during such period. In case the 
Secretary of the Army, the Secretary 
of the Navy, or the Secretary of the 
Air Force (or the Secretary of the 
Treasury with respect to the United 
States Coast Guard), determines that 
enlistment, enrollment, or appointment in, 
or assignment to, an organized unit of a 
reserve component or an officers’ training 
program of the armed force in which he 
served is available to, and can, without 
undue personal hardship, be filled by any 
such person, it shall be the duty of such 
person to enlist, enroll, or accept appoint- 
ment in, or accept assignment to, such or- 
ganized unit or officers’ training program, 
and to serve satisfactorily therein. The 
Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, 
with the approval of the Secretary of Defense 
(and the Secretary of the Treasury with 
respect to the U. S. Coast Guard), may 
provide, by regulations which shail be 
as nearly uniform as practicable, for the re- 
lease from training and service in the Armed 
Forces prior to ser the required 
by subsection (b) of this section of indi- 
viduals who volunteer for and are accepted 
into organized units of the Army National 
Guard and Air National Guard and other 
Teserve components. Nothing in this sub- 
section shall be construed to prevent any 
person, while in a reserve component of 
the Armed Forces, from being ordered or 
called to active duty in such armed force.’ 

“(i) Subsections (g) and (h) of section 4 
are repealed. 

“(j) Paragraph (1) of subsection (i) of 
section 4 of such act is amended by strik- 
ing out the word ‘twenty-one’ and inserting 
in Neu thereof the word ‘twenty-four.’ 

“(k) Section 4 of said ac’ is amended by 
adding at the end thereof a new subsection 
as follows: 

(E) (1) Upon the finding by him that 
such action is justified by the strength of 
the Armed Forces in light of international 
conditions, the President, upon recommenda- 
tion of the Secretary of Defense, is author- 
ized, by Executive order, which shall be uni- 
form in its application to all Armed Forces, 
and uniform in its application to all persons 
inducted under this title but which may vary 
as to age groups, to provide for (A) decreas- 
ing periods of service under this title but 
in no case to a lesser period of time than 
can be economically utilized, or (B) elimi- 
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nating periods of service required under this 
title. 

“*(2) Whenever the Congress shall by con- 
current resolution declare— 

(A) that the period of active service 
required of any age group or groups of per- 
sons inducted under this title shall be de- 
creased by any period less than 24 months 
which may be designated in such resolution; 


or 

8) that the period of active service re- 
quired of any age group or groups of per- 
sons inducted under this title shall be elimi- 
nated, x 
the period of active service of the age group 
or grounps designated in any such resolution 
shall be so decreased or eliminated, as the 
case may be.’ 

“(1) Subsection (a) of section 5 of said 
act is amended by inserting before the period 
at the end thereof the following words: 
: And provided further, That nothing herein 
shall be construed to prohibit the selection 
or induction of persons by age group or 
groups under rules and regulations pres- 
scribed by the President.’ 

“(m) (1) Section 6 (c) (1) of such act is 
amended by striking out ‘the effective date 
of this title, and inserting in leu thereof 
‘February 1, 1951.’ 

“(2) Section 6 (c) (2) (A) of such act is 
amended by inserting after the words ‘six 
months’ a comma and the words ‘prior to 
the determination by the Secretary of De- 
fense that adequate trained personnel are 
available to the National Guard to enable it 
to maintain its strength authorized by cur- 
rent appropriations, and prior to the receipt 
of orders to report for induction,” 

“(3) Section 6 (c) (2) (B) of such act is 
amended by inserting after ‘subsection (b)’ 
a comma and the following: ‘paragraph (1) 
of this subsection,’. 

“(n) Subsection (a) of section 6 of said 
act is amended by inserting the words ‘mid- 
shipmen, merchant marine reserve, United 
States Naval Reserve; students enrolled in 
an officer-procurement program at military 
colleges the curriculum of which is approved 
by the Secretary of Defense;’ immediately 
following the words ‘cadets, United States 
Coast Guard Academy:“. 

„o) Subsection (d) of section 6 of said 
act is hereby amended to read as follows: 

„d) (1) Within such numbers as may be 
preseribed by the Secretary of Defense, any 
person who, (A) has been or may hereafter 
be selected for enrollment or continuance in 
the senior division, Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps, or the Air Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps, or the Naval Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps, or the naval and Marine Corps 
officer candidate training program established 
by the act of August 13, 1946 (60 Stat. 1057), 
as amended, or the Reserve officers’ can- 
didate program of the Navy, or the platoon 
leaders’ class of the Marin, Corps, or the 
officer-procurement programs of the Coast 
Guard and the Coast Guard Reserve, or ap- 
pointed an ensign, United States Naval Re- 
serve, while undergoing professional train- 
ing: (B) agrees, in writing, to accept a com- 
mission, if tendered, and to serve, subje-t to 
order of the Secretary of the military depart- 
ment having jurisdiction over him (or the 
Secretary of the Treasury with respect to the 
U. S. Coast Guard), not less than 2 years on 
active duty after receipt of a commission; 
and (C) agrees to remain a member of a 
Regular or Reserve component until the sixth 
anniversary of the receipt of a commission in 
accordance with his obligation under subsec- 
tion (d) of section 4 of this title, shall be de- 
ferred from induction under this title until 
after completion or termination of the course 
of instruction and so long as he continues in 
a Regular or Reserve status upon being com- 
missioned, but shall not be exempt from 
registration. Such persons except those per- 
sons who have previously completed an ini- 
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tial period of military training or an equiva- 
lent period of active military training and 
service shall be required while enrolled in 
such programs to complete a period of train- 
ing equal (as determined under regulations 
approved by the Secretary of Defense or the 
Secretary of the Treasury with respect to the 
United States Coast Guard) in duration and 
type of training to an initial period of mili- 
Office described in subsection (f) under 
obligated active commissioned service of any 
person who has agreed to perform such obli- 
gatory service in return for financial assist- 
ance while attending a civilian college under 
any such training program a period of not 
to exceed 1 year. 

“*(2) In addition to the training programs 
enumerated in paragraph (1) of this sub- 
section, and under such regulations as the 
Secretary of Defense (or the Secretary of the 
Treasury with respect to the United States 
Coast Guard) may approve, the Secretaries 
of the military departments and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury are authorized to estab- 
lish officer candidate programs leading to the 
commissioning of persons on active duty. 

3) Nothing in this subsection shall be 
deemed to preclude the President from pro- 
viding, by regulations prescribed under sub- 
section (h) of this section, for the deferment 
from training and service of any category 
or categories of students for such periods of 
time as he may deem appropriate.’ 

“(p) Subsection (h) of section 6 of such 
act is amended to read as follows: 

h) The President is authorized, under 
such rules and regulations as he may pre- 
scribe, to provide for the deferment from 
training and service in the Armed Forces of 
any or all categories of persons whose em- 
ployment in industry, agriculture, or other 
occupations or employment, or whose con- 
tinued service in an office (other than an 
office described in subsection (f)) under 
the United States or any State, Territory, 
or possession, or the District of Columbia, or 
whose activity in study, research, or medical, 
dental, optometric, osteopathic, chiropractic, 
scientific, or other endeavors is found to be 
necessary to the maintenance of the national 
health, safety, or interest: Provided, That 


no person within any such category shall be. 


deferred except upon the basis of his indi- 
vidual status: Provided further, That per- 
sons who are or may be deferred under the 
provisions of this section shall remain liable 
for training and service in the Armed Forces 
under the provisions of section 4 (a) of this 
act until the thirty-fifth anniversay of the 
date of their birth. This proviso shall not 
be construed to prevent the continued de- 
ferment of such persons if otherwise defer- 
able under any other provisions of this act. 
The President is also authorized, under such 
rules and regulations as he may prescribe, 
to provide for the deferment from training 
and service in the Armed Forces (1) of any 
or all categories of persons in a status with 
respect to persons (other than wives alone 
except in cases of extreme hardship) de- 
pendent upon them for support which renders 
their deferment advisable, and (2) of any or 
all categories of those persons found to be 
physically, mentally, or morally deficient or 
defective. For the purpose of determining 
whether or not the deferment of any per- 
son is advisable, because of his status with 
respect to persons dependent upon him for 
support, any payments of allowances which 
are payable by the United States to the de- 
pendents of persons serving in the Armed 
Forces of the United States shall be taken 
into consideration, but the fact that such 
payments of allowances are payable shall not 
be deemed conclusively to remove the 
grounds for deferment when the depend- 
ency is based upon financial considerations 
and shall not be deemed to remove the 
ground for deferment when the dependency 
is based upon other than financial considera- 
tions and cannot be eliminated by financial 
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assistance to the dependents. The Presi- 
dent is also authorized, under such rules and 
regulations as he may prescribe, to provide 
for the deferment from training and service 
in the Armed Forces of any or all categories 
of persons who have children, or wives and 
children, with whom they maintain a bona 
fide family relationship in their homes. No 
deferment from such training and service in 
the Armed Forces shall be made in the case 
of any individual except upon the basis of 
the status of such individual. There shall 
be posted in a conspicuous place at the office 
of each local board a list setting forth the 
names and classifications of those persons 
who have been classified by such local 
board.’ 

“(q) Subsection (i) of section 6 of said 
act is amended to read as follows: 

„%) (1) Any person who, while satisfac- 
torily pursuing a full-time course of instruc- 
tion at a high school or similar institution of 
learning, shall, upon the facts being pre- 
sented to the local board, be deferred (A) 
until the time of his graduation therefrom, 
or (B) until he attains the twentieth an- 
niversary of his birth, or (C) until he ceases 
satisfactorily to pursue such course of in- 
struction, whichever is the earliest. 

“*(2) Any person who while satisfactorily 
pursuing a full-time course of instruction 
at a college, university, or similar institution 
is ordered to report for induction under 
this title, shall, upon the facts being pre- 
sented to the local board, be deferred (A) 
until the end of such academic year, or (B) 
until he ceases satisfactorily to pursue such 
course of instruction, whichever is the 
earlier: Provided, That any person who has 
heretofore had his induction postponed 
under the provisions of section 6 (i) (2) 
of the Selective Service Act of 1948; or any 
person who has heretofore been deferred as 
a student under section 6 (h) of said Act; 
or any person who hereafter is deferred 
under the provision of this subsection, shall 
not be further deferred by reason of pursuit 
of a course of instruction at a college, uni- 
versity, or similar institution except as may 
be provided by regulations prescribed by the 
President pursuant to the provisions of sub- 
section (h) of this section. Nothing in this 
paragraph shall be deemed to preclude the 
President from providing, by regulations 
prescribed under subsection (h) of this sec- 
tion for the deferment from training and 
service in the Armed Forces of any category 
or categories of students for such periods of 
time as he may deem appropriate.’ 

“(r) Section 7 of said act is hereby re- 
pealed. 

“(s) (1) Section 9 (b) (A) (i) is amended 
to read as follows: ‘If still qualified to per- 
form the duties of such position be restored 
to such position if it exists and is not held 
by a person with greater seniority, other- 
wise, to a position of like seniority, status, 
and pay; or.’ 

“(2) Section 9 (b) (B) (i) is amended to 
read as follows: ‘If still qualified to perform 
the duties of such position be restored to 
such position if it exists and is not held by 
a person with greater seniority, otherwise, 
to a position of like seniorty, status, and 
pay; or.“ 

“(3) Section 9 (b) (C) (i) is amended to 
read as follows: ‘If still qualified to perform 
the duties of such position be restored to 
such position if it exists and is not held 
by a person with greater seniority, other- 
wise, to a position of lik2 seniority, status, 
and pay; or.’ 

“(t) Subsection (g) of section 9 of said act 
is amended to read as follows: 

„g) (1) Any person who, subsequent to 
June 24, 1948, enlists in the Armed Forces 
of the United States (other than in a reserve 
component) and who serves for not more 
than 4 years (plus any period of additional 
service imposed pursuant to law) shall be 
entitled upon release from service under 
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honorable conditions to all the reemploy- 
ment rights and other benefits provided for 
by this section in the case of persons in- 
ducted under the provisions of this title. 

2) Any person who, subsequent to June 
24, 1948, enters upon active duty (other than 
for the purpose of determining his physical 
fitness), whether or not voluntarily, in the 
Armed Forces of the United States or the 
Public Health Service in response to an 
order or call to active duty shall, upon his 
relief from active duty under honorable 
conditions, be entitled to all of the reem- 
ployment rights and benefits provided by 
this section in the case of persons inducted 
under the provisions of this title, if he is 
relieved from active duty not later than 4 
years after the date of entering upon active 
duty or as soon after tho expiration of such 
4 years as he is able to obtain orders reliev- 
ing him from active duty. 

“*(3) Any employee who holds a position 
described in paragraph (A) or (B) of sub- 
section (b) of this section shall be granted a 
leave of absence by his employer for the 
purpose of being inducted into, entering, 
determining his physical fitness to enter, or 
performing training duty in, the Armed 
Forces of the United States. Upon his re- 
lease from training duty or upon his rejec- 
tion, such employee shall, if he makes appli- 
cation for reinstatement within 30 days fol- 
lowing his release, be reinstated in his posi- 
tion without reduction in his seniority, 
status, or pay except as such reduction may 
be made for all employees similarly 
situated.’ 

“(u) Subsection (a) of section 13 of said 
act is amended by adding before the period 
at the end thereof the words ‘or persons ap- 
pointed to or serving on the National Selec- 
tive Service Appeal Board.’ 

“(v) Section 10 of said act is amended 
(1) by amending the sixth sentence of the 
proviso appearing in section 10 (b) (3) to 
read as follows: “There shall be not less than 
one appeal board located within the area of 
each Federal judicial district in the United 
States, and such additional separate panels 
thereof, as may be prescribed by the Presi- 
dent.’; and 

“(2) By adding at the end of section 10 
a new subsection as follows: 

„(g) The Director of Selective Service 
shall submit to the Congress, on or before 
the 3d day of January of each year, a written 
report covering the operation of the Selective 
Service System and such report shall include, 
by States, information as to the number of 
persons registered under this act; the num- 
ber of persons inducted into the military 
service under this act; and the number of 
deferments granted under this act and the 
basis for such deferments.’ 

“(w) Section 17 of said act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 17. (a) Except as provided in this 
title all laws or any parts of laws in conflict 
with the provisions of this title are hereby 
repealed to the extent of such conflict, 

„„ b) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, such sums 
as may be necessary to carry out the pro- 
visions of this title. 

%%) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sions of this title, the Congress may, by con- 
current resolution, terminate, or suspend for 
a stated period of time, all inductions into 
the Armed Forces. 

d) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sions of this title no person shall be inducted 
for training and service in the Armed Forces 
after July 1, 1954.’ 

“(x) Section 21 of such act is amended (1) 
by striking out ‘July 9, 1951.“ inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘July 1, 1953," and (2) by adding 
the following at the end thereof; ‘Any mem- 
ber of the inactive or volunteer reserve who 
served on active duty for a period of 90 days 
or more in any branch of the Armed Forces 
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between the period December 7, 1941, and 
September 2, 1945, inclusive, or for a period 
of 12 months or more in any branch of the 
Armed Forces between the period September 
16, 1940, and June 24, 1948, inclusive, who is 
now or may hereafter be ordered to active 
duty pursuant to this section, shall upon the 
completion of 12 or more months of active 
duty since June 25, 1950, if he makes appli- 
cation therefor to the Secretary of the branch 
of service in which he is serving, be released 
from active duty.’ 

“Sec, 2. (a) Section 1 of the act of July 
27, 1950 (ch. 501 of the laws of the 81st Cong., 
2d sess.), is hereby amended by striking out 
the words ‘July 9, 1951’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof the words ‘July 1, 1952’ and by adding 
at the end of said section a new sentence as 
follows: ‘No person whose enlistment has 
been extended heretofore or hereafter for 12 
months pursuant to this act shall have his 
enlistment extended for any additional period 
of time under this act.’ 

“(b) Section 7 of the act of September 9, 
1950 (64 Stat. 828), is amended by striking 
out ‘July 9, 1951’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘July 1, 1953.’ 

“Sec. 3. Wherever in this amendatory act 
the period of active service for any category 
of persons is increased, such increased period 
of service shall be applicable to all persons 
in such category serving on active duty in 
the Armed Forces on the date of the enact- 
ment of this amendatory act, except mem- 
bers of the Reserve components. 

“Sec. 4. Section 3 of the Selective Service 
Act of 1948, as amended, is hereby amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 3. Except as otherwise provided in 
this title, it shall be the duty of every male 
citizen of the United States, and every other 
male person residing in the United States, 
who, on the day or days fixed for the first 
or any subsequent registration, is between 
the ages of 18 and 26, to present himself for 
and submit to registration at such time or 
times and place or places, and in such man- 
ner, as shall be determined by proclamation 
of the President and by rules and regulations 
prescribed hereunder: Provided, That per- 
sons required to register pursuant to this 
section shall, at the time of such registra- 
tion, be accorded the right to express a written 
preference to discharge their obligation for 
training and service in the Armed Forces in 
units which are segregated as to race, which 
preference shall govern any future assign- 
ment of such persons, for training and serv- 
ice, insofar as military necessity may per- 
mit.’ 

“Sec. 5. If any provision of this act or the 
application thereof to any person or circum- 
stances is held invalid, the validity of the 
remainder of the act and of the application 
of such provision to other persons and cir- 
cumstances shall not be affected thereby. 

“Sec. 6. This act may be cited as the ‘1951 
Amendments to the Selective Service Act.““ 


Mr. VINSON (interrupting the reading 
of the amendment). Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to ascertain if the substitute offered 
by the distinguished gentleman from 
North Carolina is the same as H. R. 3364 
introduced on March 20th? If it is, I 
shall ask that it be printed in the Recorp 
at this point without reading it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, the language is the 
same as in that bill, and in view of the 
fact that the language in that bill was 
taken from the bill which the gentleman 
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introduced and which appears in his bill, 
I have no objection to dispensing with 
the reading of the substitute at this time. 

Mr, VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the substitute 
offered by the gentleman from North 
Carolina be printed in the Recorp at this 
point without further reading of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. BARDEN] be 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ap- 
preciate the graciousness of the chair- 
man of the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, and if I have the opportunity to do 
the same thing for him, I shall be glad to 
do it. I do not have to restate my fond- 
ness for the gentleman. You know, we 
have been wrestling with this problem 
and I have had no smal! task in keeping 
up with the happenings. 

When we first started with the bill it 
was so obnoxious that I could not even 
point out my objections to the Armed 
Services Committee in an hour and a 
half. It was then revised, and it came 
back to the floor. I still did not like it. 
I was getting along all right, however, 
until I began to get a little confused as 
to what was happening. 

My distinguished friend, the chair- 
man, has always employed the tactics, if 
I may use football terms, of a line bucker 
or line plunger. When he came into the 
House he just went through. But this 
time he adopted the skill and tactics of 
the Doak Walkers and the Charlie Jus- 
tices and opened up with end runs and 
forward passes. I thought I was getting 
along with that all right, too. But when 
he employed the old Carlisle Indian hid- 
den-ball trick I thought it was about 
time to begin to take real notice. And I 
found he had hidden the ball so well 
with his amendment that he could not 
find it himself. 

After the amendment was offered, of 
course I was asked my opinion of it, and 
I was not at all reluctant to give my 
opinion. There is no question in my 
mind as to the purpose of the amend- 
ment. It was introduced simply for the 
reason that it was pretty generally un- 
derstood the bill as if stood would not 
be adopted. But whether that be true 
or not the amendment was offered. 
Which is an improvement, but still falls 
short. 

I have continued this fight. And in 
response to the wishes of many, includ- 
ing my own, I have introduced this sub- 
stitute. I have a very deep conviction 
about the questions involved. Anyone 
knowing me knows full well that I do 
not abandon a conviction. I do not talk 
very much in the well of the House. 
The membership has always been kind 
to me, but I can assure the membership 
of this House that at no time in my 
career have I ever made a statement 
from this well that was not my sincere 
belief and conviction. 
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We now have this committee bill, S. 1, 
which carries what some have referred 
to as a shell of the universal military 
training bill. Frankly, I have some 
difficulty in naming it. I do not know 
what it is. I know this one thing, that 
with the exception of the vote that those 
of us cast when we declared World War 
II, you have never cast a more important 
and far reaching vote in this House or 
one that comes any closer to or affects 
any more people, and probably could 
have a good deal to do to change our 
American way of life as we understand 
it. That being the case, my friends, I 
think we should be doubly careful in 
passing on this piece of legislation. 

The substitute that I offer here does 
this: It takes the draft bill from the 
combination bill now sponsored by the 
committee and sets it apart. It changes 
the age to 19, which is exactly the same 
age in the existing draft law. It changes 
the length of service to 24 instead of 
26, 24 being the length of service pre- 
scribed by the Senate, and 21 months 
is the present law, and it eliminates the 
universal military training feature. This 
is not a fight for or against military 
training, make no mistake about that. 
It is whether we approach universal 
military training with the degree of cau- 
tion and care and good, cool, calm judg- 
ment that we should, or whether we 
attempt to mix it up and hide it in a 
bill of this kind. You have the idea that 
only just a few lines in this bill set up 
the skeleton of this kind of a makeshift 
UMT provision—and I would not call it 
what my friend from Georgia did—but 
there is something in there, my friends, 
that is not so easily understood. If you 
will observe this bill and the sections of 
it that are marked red, you will find the 
so-called universal military training pro- 


. visions throughout the bill. There they 


are, page after page, page after page, and 
yet the proponents say that they are 
marking out all except a little bit. 

My friends, at this time we are in a 
serious situation, and make no mistake 
about that, and that is not any scare- 
crow. We all know that. Every child 
knows that. Why can we not deal with 
the emergency problem that is now con- 
fronting us? Why should we drag in 
this all-controversial proposition now 
and not even one-third do the job? 
Everyone is in favor of a draft bill. Then 
is it not a good idea to do something at 
this time that will harmonize with the 
views of the American people? Is there 
not enough confusion in this world and 
in this country at this time without dig- 
ging up and partially dealing with one 
of the most controversial issues in this 
country at this time? Yes; I think so. 

Now, they have completely abandoned 
the argument that they could not raise 
the men. We have not heard any talk 
about that recently. I do not know 
whether this article put the fire out yes- 
terday or not, but I am going to read it 
t you now. This appeared in the press 
yesterday, on the 10th: 

Drarr Cur Looms 

The Army is expected to announce a deep 
cut in its May draft call of 60,000 men— 
p-ssibly 50 percent—because it already is 
more than 100,000 over strength, the Penta- 
gon disclosed yesterday. With more than 
1,500,000 men—at least 100,000 over its June 
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30 goal of 1,400,000—the Army has been slow- 
ing its intake of draftees. 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. SHAFER. They cut the present 
call down from 80,000 to 40,000. 

Mr. BARDEN. Let me say this: I do 
not believe there is a single man in this 
Hall at this time who honestly and sin- 
cerely believes that it is necessary to low- 
er the age to 1844 years in order to raise 
the number of men to the 3,500,000 they 
say are necessary. I make that state- 
ment on my responsibility as a Mem- 
ber of this House, and I have gone into 
it pretty thoroughly and I have a lot of 
figures here that will support that state- 
ment. It is their own figures and their 
own talk, and there is only one reason 
for putting 18 ½ in there, and that is to 
couple the so-called makeshift incom- 
plete universal military training in with 
it, and they know it. Mrs. Rosenberg 
virtually said that and General Bradley 
made virtually the same statement. 

This job of coupling these two bills to- 
gether was brought up in the committee. 
I disagree with some things that my 
frienc, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
KIıLDAY], advocates, but I think he is hon- 
estly and sincerely in favor of some kind 
of universal military training bill. I do 
not know what kind, and I doubt if he 
does at this time, but he was a very able 
and strong advocate against pinning 
these two bills together. He gave Gen- 
eral Marshall tough going before the 
committee because he did not regard it 
as a wise move. I do not believe he re- 
gards it as a very wise move today. I 
certainly do not call it a wise move. 

I say to you in all frankness, I do not 
know what is in this committee bill. I 
do not know how it is going to operate, 
and no one has explained it very clearly. 
We begin reading on top of page 35 and 
we find this: 

There is hereby established a National 
Security Training Commission (herein 
called the Commission), which shall be com- 
posed of five members— 


Then it states in line 18: 

At such time as the Commission shall be 
appointed, in accordance with this para- 
gruph, there shall be established a National 
Security Training Corps. 


You find provisions of that kind all 
the way through. Then they say it 
cannot go into operation because they 
do not have the men, yet you turn over 
to another page and you find that when 
the President finds that they do not need 
certain ages he may invoke it, or it may 
be done by concurrent resolution. 

I do not know whether that is a proper 
interpretation of it or not, but I say if 
it confuses me there certainly must be 
a few Members in this House with as 
little judgment as I have and certainly 
they, too, must be equally confused. 

We have in the bill the setting of the 
$30 pay. What do you want to set the 
pay for? Why do we want to set the 
wages? Why do we wunt to stir up 
those things in a bill in which we do not 
finish? Who is it that does not want 
this Congress to vote on the whole bill at 
one time, and why? 
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Yesterday I listened to the lecture 
about courage, about why we did not do 
something, and that came from a mem- 
ber of the committee. Possibly that is 
a little out of turn. If we are going to 
debate a universal military training bill 
we should be able to debate a complete 
universal military training bill, and this 
House is the place to do it. My argu- 
ment is that that must be done before 
the American people will be satisfied with 
this action. 

Iam a strong advocate of the 19-year- 
old provision, yes, but I want to say 
something right here. I do not know of 
any one thing in this world, and I 
speak as one who has experienced close 
observation, that comes as near to tear- 
ing the heartstrings out of a mother as 
for an 18- or an 1844-year-old boy to 
be taken. When he grows a little older, 
then she has faith in his judgment and 
in his ability to take care of himself. 
She does not feel itso much. In the case 
of a mother who let her son go into 
the last war when he was young, and he 
now has gone back into this war, 6 years 
older, there is an entirely different feel- 
ing, because she feels that now he has 
the judgment to sustain him and that he 
can take care of himself as he goes along, 

The bill I have offered is the straight, 
outright draft bill. We took it from this 
bill, mind you, by taking a pair of scis- 
sors and cutting it out. Why they went 
to so much trouble to entwine and en- 
tangle it I will never know, unless it was 
put in the bill for the purpose of tying 
it onto the tail of the kite in the hope 
that the breeze would be strong enough 
to take it up. 

If it will not pass this body in an hour 
of cool, calm, and deliberate considera- 
tion, when we are dealing with every 
right of the average boy, then it should 
not be law. Who are we to allocate unto 
ourselves all the wisdom that future 
Congresses may have? Who are we to 
say that we have more patriotism or 
more love of this Nation? We have our 
share I am sure, but certainly no mo- 
nopoly. I am for national defense. But 
the so-called UMT provisions in this bill 
will not add one thing to national de- 
fense. All it will do is keep a lot of 
people over in the Pentagon busy work- 
ing on it when they ought to be busy 
doing something worth while. 

When we pass my draft bill it will be 
in effect until 1954. Then we have dis- 
charged our duty certainly in that 
field. If we want to study this UMT pro- 
gram and bring it in for cool, calm de- 
liberation, then we can do it. But I will 
not confuse my people, I will not mistreat 
my people, I will not attempt to fool 
them into thinking that we are not pass- 
ing something that is going to creep up 
on them. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may proceed for five additional minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. x 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARDEN. I yield. 

Mr. SHORT. In revising his remarks, 
the gentleman should not say he is going 
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to raise it to 19 years. The present draft 
law is 19 years of age, and the months 
of service are 21. The gentleman’s pro- 
posal, however, is to increase it from 21 
to 24 months. 

Mr. BARDEN. That is right. I reck- 
on that sometimes our tongues do work 
a little faster than our brains, and that 
is probably what happened to me. 

Mr. SHORT. The gentleman’s brain 
and tongue can take care of themselves 
any time. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, before 
this watering down amendment was of- 
fered, the same gentlemen who pro- 
claimed the virtues of the amendment 
were here trying to support the original 
provisions to bring in a commission’s re- 
port which would be rammed down your 
necks and which you would not have had 
an opportunity to amend. Then inch by 
inch ground is given, and now it is to 
come in as a privileged resolution. How 
it will be handled on the floor, heaven 
knows. They say, “We will work that 
out.” Of course, you will have 1 hour 
to consider it. Sometimes, who controls 
the hour and who controls what will be 
worked out will have a great deal to do 
with the kind of consideration that you 
will give the most important piece of 
legislation and one of the most contro- 
versial pieces of legislation in this Nation 
at this time. I say to you it is an unwise 
procedure and I believe you will agree 
with me. Imagine 4 days debate on this 
bill and probably 1 hour on the real bill 
itself. It is absurd. 

Now we have the provision here 
where the Armed Services Committee 
must report in 45 days. At times I have 
thought perhaps the chairman of the 
Committee on Armed Services should 
have a Federal law to stop him, but I 
never dreamed he would advocate a law 
to hurry him up. I never thought that 
he would advocate a Federal law to make 
him do something he is going to do any- 
way. I do not see any need for that 
kind of harness on this legislative body, 
and you do not, either, and we know it 
is not a very wise action. Would you, 
since I am chairman of the Committee 
on Education and Labor, would you care 
for me to turn the same thing over to 
the Federal Security Agency, or to the 
Department of Labor that we are asked 
to turn over here? Certainly not. This 
is a dangerous precedent. I say to you 
my sincere concern in this matter 
springs from my devotion to the edu- 
cational system of this country. Any 
universal military service plan that is 
either proposed or put through must 
give careful and cautious consideration 
to the educational system of this coun- 
try, else we will overlook that great 
source from which many, and probably 
a greater part of our contributons have 
come to promote, sustain, and build up 
our American way of life, that every 
man on this globe admires. If you do 
not believe that they like the American 
way of life, go to any country across the 
seas. The chief topic of conversation is 
how they can get over here. Yet we toy 
with it, and would write in this skeleton. 
Then speculate on what will happen. I 
do not know whether it is just a ma- 
chine waiting for the gas or whether 
it is a machine that has the gas and the 
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spark plugs and does not have a steer- 
ing wheel. I know one thing—who is 
that comedian who says, “It don’t look 
right to me“? - and it does not look right 
to those of us who are serious about 
this thing. 

When you begin to think for one mo- 
ment that the educators of this coun- 
try are not alarmed, you are badly mis- 
taken. I alone in the last 5 days have 
received, I would say, probably 200 let- 
ters from college presidents and college 
administrators, and a stack of letters 
from school administrators, probably a 
foot high. They are alarmed. If this 
country cannot keep building our edu- 
cational institutions, for goodness sake, 
let us not take a chance on tearing them 
down. 

I think the merging of these two bills 
is unfortunate; I think many of the 
Members think it is unfortunate. It is 
not an issue between Selective Service 
and universal military training, or 
against universal military training that 
is not it. I plead with you to adopt the 
sound and sane and orthodox manner 
of dealing with one of the most serious 
problems and one of the most contro- 
versial issues. We have enough contro- 
versy. I, for one, cannot put our school 
system and American way of life in 
jeopardy. Without more facts, and a 
more complete bill, let us divorce uni- 
versal military training from the draft 
bill. Pass my draft bill, which will fur- 
nish every man necessary for our na- 
tional defense according to National 
Defense Department figures. 

Mr. TOWE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Tow: Page 4, 
line 11, strike out the period and insert in 
Meu thereof a semicolon and the following: 
“And persons inducted into the Armed 
Forces under the provisions of this title shall 
not be assigned for any duty in Europe in 
implementation of article 3 of the North 
Atlantic Treaty unless Congress by concur- 
rent resolution, shall have expressed its ap- 
proval of the assignment for such duty of 
the persons so inducted.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New Jersey is recognized. 

Mr, BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from New Jersey yield for a parliamen- 
tary inquiry? 


The gentleman will 
state it 


Mr. BAILEY. In the consideration of 
the pending legislation will the original 
bill S. 1 and the substitute offered by the 
gentleman from North Carolina both be 
subject to amendment? And in the 
event of the adoption of the substitute 
offered by the gentleman from North 
Carolina will it after adoption be sub- 
ject to amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair advises 

that if the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from North Carolina is 
adopted it will not then be subject to 
amendment. 
Mr. TOWE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to proceed for one ad- 
ditional minute. 
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The CFAIRMAN. Is there cbjection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New Jersey is recognized for 6 
minutes. 

Mr. TOWE. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment I have just offered goes to 
the very heart of one of the vital ques- 
tions facing the American people to- 
day—the extent of the authority of the 
President of the United States to dis- 
perse troops to foreign soil, and in effect, 
to make war. 

I have approached this problem with 
the utmost care and the deepest thought. 
These are critical times, and it is im- 
perative that Americans be as united in 
spirit as possible in the fight against 
communism. I am convinced that it is 
incumbent upon us to do nothing that 
will embarrass General Eisenhower in 
the delicate negotiations which he has 
undertaken, nor impair our relations 
with the free nations of Europe. 

Popularly, this issue has become 
known as the troops-to-Europe question. 
I think it bas been misnamed. I think 
the question should be rephrased to read 
“Shall we have a garrison state in 
America?” 

The essence of the problem is to what 
degree the President of the United States 
functions as Commander in Chief of our 
Armed Forces. Does this authority give 
him the right to disperse our troops in 
unlimited numbers to any corner of the 
globe he pleases? Does this authority 
give him the right to precipitate us into 
war when such dispersals are made on 
the basis of erroneous judgment? Does 
such authority give him the right to ig- 
nore Congress, despite the fact that the 
Constitution spends only three words 
conferring this authority upon him, 
while the much broader powers of the 
Congress are spelled out clearly and 
plainly in an entire section of our or- 
ganic document? 

The answer to all these questions is 
“No.” 

I do not believe that a single Member 
of this House, having subscribed in his 
oath of office to uphold the Constitution, 
can, as an elective representative of the 
people, idly stand by and permit the 
present occupant of the White House to 
claim any such powers as are now being 
claimed for him. If we are willing to 
concede that he has such powers, then 
obviously we no longer have a republic 
of freemen, but instead, a garrison state 
in which one person, the President of 
the United States, can, by his judgment, 
whims, or caprice, plunge us into war 
in any corner of the globe at any time. 

That is the fundamental issue. We 
are faced with the practical fact, how- 
ever, that the President has already 
committed certain acts and taken cer- 
tain steps which go beyond the authority 
granted him by the Constitution. We 
are also confronted by the practical fact 
that General Eisenhower, acting in the 
best of faith and under orders from the 
President of the United States, is in 
Europe conducting negotiations relative 
to the security of the North Atlantic 
community. 
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The amendment I have offered was 
drafted with the utmost care to give 
General Eisenhower the free hand that 
he may need to fulfill his mission. This 
is accomplished by the fact that the 
amendment specifically states that— 

Persons inducted into the armed services 
under the provisions of this title shali not 
be assigned for duty in Europe in imple- 
mentation of article 3a of the North Atlantic 
Treaty unless the Congress, by concurrent 
resolution, shall have expressed its approval 
of the assignment for such duty of the per- 
sons so inducted. 


This means that all persons in the 
armed services, either through voluntary 
enlistmen* or induction, up to the time 
that this bill shall become law, namely, 
June 30, 1951, will be available for serv- 
ice in Europe without referral by the 
President to Congress. However, those 
inducted after that period shall not be 
available for such service unless Congress 
gives its approval as prescribed by the 
Constitution of the United States. 

There are more than a million men in 
our Army alone. The other body has 
indicated its approval of the dispatch of 
four additional divisions to Europe with- 
out referral to Congress. 

My amendment in no way conflicts 
with the sentiment of the other body. 
If anything, it goes further in an effort 
to strike a balance between the necessity 
to preserve the constitutional functions 
of our tripartite form of government on 
the one hand, and the necessity for us 
to exhibit a spirit of unity behind Gen- 
eral Eisenhower and his mission abroad 
on the other hand. 

It should be added, of course, that 
the main objective is not to prevent 
assistance which we may feel obligated 
to give at any time, but to be certain 
that the number of men who will be 
required to go abroad in any large num- 
ber, or the matériel to be furnished will 
be approved by the Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Jersey has expired. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey may proceed for two 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TOWE. Mr. Chairman, the 
proper place to write this provision into 
the law is in this bill. I see no other 
practical way for the House to act. 

Certainly, if it is the opinion of the 
White House that the constitutional au- 
thority exists for the President to send 
unlimited number of troops anywhere 
anytime, it is time that this Congress 
eliminate that opinion by expressly 
writing into lav a limitation on such 
authority. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. VINSON. I think the gentleman 
from New Jersey should explain to the 
committee that the effect of his amend- 
ment would be that it would not apply 
to anyone who volunteers. 

Mr. TOWE. That is correct. 


1951 


Mr. VINSON. Therefore, you would 
have regiments that would be made up 
of inductees under the bill and volun- 
teers. There would have to be a census 
or a division of the regiment to see who 
would be affected by this amendment? 

Mr. TOWE. Of course, under the 
gentleman’s interpretation he is stretch- 
ing it quite a bit. The whole point of 
the amendment is to make certain that 
before any large number of troops are 
committed to Europe after the passage 
of the law the Congress will be con- 
sulted, and I might add to the chair- 
man, for whom I have a great deal of 
respect, perhaps if that had been done 
before we got involved in the Korean 
war we might not be in the position we 
are in today. 

Mr. VINSON. The gentleman can 
find no fault with one being sent to 
Europe by the President who volunteers? 

Mr. TOWE. Yes, I do find fault with 
it, but there is no way in this bill to stop 
it. If there were I would be happy to 
try to do it. 

Mr. VINSON. Does not the gentle- 
man think the proper way to stop it is 
by a resolution somewhat along the line 
that the Senate has passed? 

Mr. TOWE. No, I do not think so. 

Mr. VINSON. That deals with both 
of them. 

Mr. TOWE.. No. 

Mr. VINSON. Now here you are in 
this kind of a fix: The inductee cannot 
go but the volunteer can go. If you are 
sound in keeping the inductee out why 
should you not also keep the volunteer 
out? 

Mr. TOWE. If the House adopts this 
amendment, and I hope it will, I am cer- 
tain that the President will not send any- 
body unless he gets the approval of the 
Congress and I am sure that the Congress 
will approve reasonable commitments. 

The . The time of the 
gentleman from New Jersey has again 
expired. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may proceed for two additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, VINSON. I may ask the gentle- 
man, in all fairness, why is not the proper 
way to debate this, and it is a debatable 
question—it is an important question, 
on the resolution that the Senate has 
just passed which has been referred to 
the committee that deals specifically 
with this and applies both to the volun- 
teer and to the inductee? 

Mr. TOWE. Of course, the Senate 
resolution does not have the weight of 
law. It is merely an advisory opinion. 

Mr. VINSON. Of course, the gentle- 
man knows that as far as actual effect 
is concerned it has the same stability 
that a law has, 

Mr. TOWE. No, I would not say that. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. Is it not true that the 
chairman of the committee to which that 
resolution has been referred is reported 
to have announced that it will stay there 
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forever and never be brought up for 
consideration? 

Mr. TOWE. I do not know. 

Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. COUDERT. Is it not a fact that 
in the 1940 extension of the Selective 
Service Act there was a flat prohibition 
against sending troops abroad, so that 
at that time you had the combination of 
volunteer and draft forces. 

Mr. TOWE. That is correct. In this 
present bill you have a provision that 
you cannot send anybody in certain age 
groups inducted under this bill, out of 
the country for a certain length of time, 
but you can send young enlistees or vol- 
unteers out of the country. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. I want to point out 
the language of the first Selective Serv- 
ice Act which I take it was very much 
under the control of the very able gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Vinson] at the 
time of its enactment. It specifies these 
words: 

Persons inducted into the land forces of 
the United States under this act shall not be 
employed beyond the limit. cf the Western 
Hemisphere except in the Territories and 
possessions of the United States, including 
the Philippine Islands, 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New Jersey has again 
expired. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
be permitted to proceed for five addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWE. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Carolina, 

Mr. RICHARDS. I understood the 
gentleman from Minnesota to say that 
the chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, Judge Ker, stated that this 
resolution which has been referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs would 
stay there until doomsday. Now, as a 
matter of fact, I have never heard the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs say that. He has made no such 
announcement to the committee, and, so 
far as I know, he has the inclination at 
the present time to have that resolution 
considered at the proper time. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlemen yield? 

Mr. TOWE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. I said that the chairman 
was reported to have said that. I read in 
the public press that he said that. 

Mr. RICHARDS. I do not think he 
did. The chairman is not here, but his 
conversation with me was certainly not 
along that line. 

Mr. JUDD. I am glad to hear that, 
because if it is not true I am glad to have 
the story in the paper corrected. 
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Mr. COx. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. COX. Is it not possible for the 
gentleman’s committee to consider a 
resolution pending before the committee 
without the chairman calling it up? 

Mr. RICHARDS. Certainly. That is 
not the usual practice, but it could be 
done. I am replying to the allegation 
made by the gentleman from Minnesota 
that the chairman had taken this posi- 
tion when he has not, from all the infor- 
mation I can get. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, TOWE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. The gentleman has been 
interrogated as to the possible incon- 
venience of mixing troops drafted under 
this law with volunteers, Is it not per- 
fectly true, that none of the troops draft- 
ed under this law are permitted by the 
terms of this bill to go abroad until 6 
months after they have been drafted, so 
that no troops under this bill could go 
abroad under any circumstances during 
the period that General Eisenhower has 
said he wants them—the four divisions, 
I believe it was. 

Mr. TOWE. Four divisions, roughly; 
that is, until they reach the proper age. 

Mr. VORYS. So that even without 
the gentleman’s amendment, this new 
draft law would not be available to carry 
out the presently announced plan of our 
needs abroad, but if this is adopted, it 
will insure that if there is to be a sub- 
stantial change in the plans of our lead- 
ership for action abroad, that it will re- 
quire concurrent action by the Congress 
before these conscripts can be sent 
abroad, under that new plan. 

Mr. TOWE. That is correct. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. VINSON. The gentleman just 
said, in response to a question by the 
gentleman from Ohio, that it has no ap- 
plication, we will say, to the four divi- 
sions; that is correct, is it not? 

Mr. TOWE. That is correct. 

Mr, VINSON. Allright. But it would 
prohibit any person inducted being sent 
as a replacement to the four divisions. 
In other words, if by death or by casualty 
anything would happen to any of those 
troops in the four divisions, nobody in- 
ducted under this bill, if the gentleman’s 
amendment is agreed to, could be sent to 
take their place? 

Mr. TOWE. The gentleman is correct, 
While he is on his feet I would like to ask 
him if he thinks that the President of 
the United States should have the au- 
thority to send troops all over the world 
without Congress approving it? Will the 
chairman answer that question? 

Mr. VINSON. Yes; I will answer it, 
and I will tell you what I think about 
that, because I have not reached this de- 
cision right off the cuff. I honestly be- 
lieve that the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs should give careful consideration 
and report that resolution back to the 
House. 
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Mr. TOWE. Well, the gentleman has 
not answered my question. Does the 
chairman think that the President 
should send troops all over the world 
without the approval of the Congress? 

Mr. VINSON. I want the Congress to 
have an opportunity to pass on every- 
thing possible. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will he answer the 
question? 

Mr. VINSON. I am answering, and I 
am modest about it. I do not want to 
dodge the issue, and I do not want the 
Congress to dodge the issue. I think 
this concurrent resolution of the Senate 
ought to be brought here and debated. 

The TOWE. The chairman has still 
not answered my question. That is quite 
obvious to the membership. 

Mr. VINSON. I cannot say yes and I 
cannot say no. 

Mr. TOWE. That is a good answer. 

Mr. VINSON. Because we are in this 
kind of a position. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWE. Wait a minute. I want 
the chairman to finish his statement. 

Mr. VINSON. It may be that it would 
be a weakening of his strength if he dis- 
turbs it too much. I hate to see the 
strength of America weakened at any 
time, anywhere. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment, and ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ilinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr, Chairman, the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New Jersey addresses itself to the 
question of the power and authority of 
the President to send troops wherever he 
deems it necessary in the interest of 
national security. I do not agree with 
the gentleman or any Member of the 
House who would seek to amend this 
legislation to require congressional ap- 
proval to send troops to Europe or any- 
where else in the interest of national 
security. They are at once attempting to 
read the minds of the masters of the 
Kremlin and failing to read the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 

Article II, section 2, of the Constitu- 
tion asserts that the President shall be 
“Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy of the United States, and of the 
militia of the several States, when called 
into the actual service of the United 
States.” I do not recall that ever before 
in our history has the authority of the 
President to command, thus delegated 
by the Constitution, been questioned. 
The authority of a field commander to 
deploy his troops can scarcely be limited, 
if the commander is to win victory in 
the field. The authority of the Com- 
mander in Chief to deploy his troops 
cannot be limited to a geographic area. 

Whatever the mistakes American gen- 
erals may have made in the past, what- 
ever mistakes have been made in the 
current Korean conflict, neither Con- 
gress nor the President has presumed to 
set up rules governing the deployment 
of troops. The number of troops em- 
Ployed in any campaign or battle— 
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North Africa, France, Ardennes, North 
Korea—has always been governed by 
factors quite different from congres- 
sional legislative act. In a world in 
which the threat to our security may 
come from almost any direction, it is 
folly to tell the Cormmander in Chief how 
many troops he may send into any 
theater or battle; or when he may send 
them. What Congress can say to a gen- 
eral, and what Congress does say when 
it approves his commission is, “We have 
faith in your ability in a way to justify 
our faith.” But it is the people them- 
selves, not Congress, who say this to the 
President. 

It is ridiculous, and worse, to presume 
to tell the Commander in Chief how he 
is to deploy the troops he commands, 
it is also ridiculous to assume that the 
next aggression of the Communist over- 
lords of Europe and Asia will break out 
in Europe. Why not in India? Why 
not in Iran? For Congress to enact an 
amerdment governing the deployment 
of troops to Europe, is as ridiculous as it 
would be for a householder to ask a 
single policeman to guard his front door 
only, leaving the back open to a gang of 
thieves. No man in the United States, 
indeed, no man outside the Kremlin 
knows where communism may strike 
next, or in what force, or what effort 
will be required on our part to meet it. 
What we need is a riot squad, ready for 
action anywhere. 

I cannot believe that the sponsors of 
so foolish and ridiculous an amendment 
as this we are considering are interested 
in doing anything more than creating an 
embarrassment to the President of the 
United States, 

Mr. TOWE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. TOWE. Does the gentleman 
think the President should have the 
right to send large land armies any place 
in the world that he desires to send 
them? 

Mr. PRICE. The founding fathers 
thought so. They gave him that right 
in the Constitution. 

Mr, TOWE. Of course, they never 
gave him that right in the Constitution. 

Mr. PRICE. They definitely did. I 
think if the gentleman will read the 
Constitution he will discover that. 

Surely they are ignoring the functions 
and the prerogatives of the Presidency, 
and the safeguards established in the 
Constitution, and operative under the 
American system, Surely they are 
proving their ignorance of military 
strategy and presuming to direct the 
actions of field commanders as well as 
of the Commander in Chief. But most 
tragically, they are displaying a lack of 
faith in the American system that has 
served us so well for almost two hundred 
years. Do they fear the President more 
than they trust the system and the elec- 
torate that has made him Commander in 
Chief? Do they think that he alone 
can do what no American President has 
ever done, or ever presumed to do, and 
commit us to an untenable situation 
without the advice of military leaders? 
Do they think our future as a Nation is 
threatened more by maintaining unal- 
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tered the historic functions of the Presi- 
dent than by the growth of communism? 
Do they think that war is played, like 
football, with a fixed number of men? 

Mr, Chairman, there seems to me only 
one interpretation of this proposed 
amendment. It is an action taken to 
embarrass the President, to handicap 
our military leaders, and to create na- 
tional security by statute rather than 
by strength in being. 

If war comes, the United States can- 
not win it alone. We won neither World 
War I alone, nor World War II. In 
another war, we would have even fewer 
allies. And those allies will fight only 
if we give them hope and confidence, 

Those allies will not fight if we tell 
them that only a limited number of divi- 
sions will be sent to them, and that even 
that limited number will be sent not by 
the Commander in Chief but by Con- 
gress, after prolonged debate. Those 
allies will not fight against a Russian 
Army of limitless manpower, certain to 
cverwhelm them, unless they have confi- 
dence the United States will support 
them. But what confidence can they 
have in us, when we display so little con- 
fidence in our own system, our own 
President, and indeed in ourselves? 

Mr. Chairman, the Roman Emperor 
who fiddled while Rome burned was 
guilty of no greater offense against the 
world in which he lived than the Mem- 
bers of this Congress who, by this or any 
other amendment to this bill, would have 
us prepare against unlimited aggression 
with limited effort; or who seek to hand- 
icap and embarrass in any way what=' 
soever those charged with providing the 
common defense and security of tho 
United States. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, 2 
opposition to the pro forma amendment, 
and ask unanimous consent that I may 
proceed for five additional minutes. ) 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? \ 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, I know 
the position I take will not prove very 
popular with the Members on my side of 
the aisle. However, I do want to take 
this time to make a statement as to what 
I said on February 26 of this year and 
which holds. good today. Whether we 
like it or not, we are in the Atlantic Pact. 
Whether we like it or not, we have al- 
ready agreed to go to the assistance of 
any country in the Atlantic Pact, which 
may be attacked by the Soviet Union or 
satellites. So we are in—and for your 
information I did not vote for the appro- 
priation for the Military Defense Assist- 
ance Act, but most of you did vote for 
that appropriation. You then sent Gen-' 
eral Eisenhower over to work out the 
Military Defense Assistance Pact pro- 
gram, and it would now appear that what 
you are trying to do here is the same 
thing that you are complaining that the 
President has done to MacArthur. Here 
is what I said on February 26 this year: 

From what I observed and heard while in 
Europe, there is nothing in the world, as the 
House well knows, to stop the Soviets from 
moving to the English Channel as fast as 
mechanized equipment can take them there 
if they cared to move. 
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Now let us assume that they did decide to 
move to the English Channel, sweep around 
into North Africa and take the bases there, 
control the Mediterranean, isolate Yugo- 
slavia, Italy, Greece, and Spain. In view of 
the fact they now hold Manchuria and 
China, I estimate they would have 75 per- 
cent of the world’s population, 60 percent of 
the world’s resources, and there would be 
two conflicting philosophies of government 
in the world. We would then be isolated. 

Eventually the Soviets would solidify their 
European gains and what would happen, I 
hesitate to predict. The prize today, in my 
estimation, is Europe, not Asia. The Rus- 
sians want the Ruhr and Saar Valleys. They 
want the coal and iron and the great indus- 
trial productivity and the ingenuity of the 
European people. And once they get them 
we are in for trouble. 

The Western European countries would be 
compelled to cooperate. If you have a bayo- 
net in your back you are bound to cooperate. 

We will have trouble anyway unless we 
build strength in Europe and prove to the 
Russians that we mean business and prove 
to the European nations that we are going 
to stand with them in this critical hour. 

A year and a half ago the North Atlantic 
Treaty agreement and the MDAP program 
were readily accepted. We knew what we 
were getting into, or we should have known, 
when we went along with it. We now get 
down to business to work out this agreement. 
We pick General Eisenhower, a great Ameri- 
can soldier who headed our forces in World 
War II; a man who commands the respect 
and admiration of the American people; a 
great leader; a sound, clear-thinking Ameri- 
can, whose patriotism, love of country, and 
devotion to duty, compelled him to take this 
difficult assignment of building up the mili- 
tary strength of the European countries, 

Let us not emulate Korea in Europe. We 
walked out on China and Manchuria and 
turned them over to the Communists. We 
pulled out of Korea and the Communists 
moved in. So now we fight our way back 
in with 60,000 casualties thus far, because 
certain minds were changed. 

Now that we have a bridgehead in Europe 
and are dug in, we should stay in, From 
the debate going on, it would appear as 
though we might pull out; which is exactly 
what Stalin and company want us to do so 
they can move, unopposed, into the second 
greatest industrial area in the world. In a 
year or so they would be in a position to 
throw the world into world war III. 

The Russians are bluffing and once we 
prove we are in Europe to stay, they will, 
in my opinion, back off. 

In 1947 I talked with General Clay in 
Berlin and he said: “We fought our way in, 
we are dug in, and we are here to stay 
unless ordered out.” If General Clay had 
been permitted to take an armored train 
through to Berlin when he wanted to we 
would never have had the trouble we are 
having today. The Russians bluffed us and 
it worked. 

Now, we have an example in Korea where 
the American general is “hogtied’’ because 
he has to operate under orders from the 
United Nations Debating Society which 
holds endless conferences and discussions, 
yet can never reach any agreements and 
have at time humiliated us in the eyes of 
the nations of the world. 

What do we want to do—handcuff Gen- 
eral Eisenhower? We send General Eisen- 
hower to Europe to lead and to work out 
a defense program to insure the freedom 
of Western Europe, and yet we propose to 
tie his hands so he is not going to be able 
to move until we at home, with endless 
debate, make up our minds what he can and 
cannot do. In other words we are going to 
United Nationsize him as was done to General 
MacArthur. 

The Members of the Congress, the various 
committees of the Hous: and Senate, heard 
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the general express himself in a very vigor- 
ous and honest manner as to what he ex- 
pects to do, If I recall correctly, he told 
us he is not going to permit the European 
countries to take advantage of us; that he 
is not going to permit these countries to sit 
idly by while we pump in our money and 
equipment to help them; that he is going to 
see to it that they get down to business; and 
that we get a fair and square deal. I have 
confidence in him to see that we get that 
kind of a deal. If, within 6 months or a 
year, it becomes evident that we are not 
getting the right kind of a deal, and they 
are not cooperating and not trying to help 
themselves, then I think he should be re- 
turned to the United States to make further 
recommendations to us. 

The morale of the people of Europe, as 
pointed out by the general, is improving 
somewhat, but not to the extent that it 
should, in my opinion, under the circum- 
stances. I fully realize they have gone 
through two wars, and it appears to me, at 
times, that they would rather be occupied 
than go through another war with its re- 
sulting devastation and destruction. 

I would say that four divisions in Ger- 
many and two divisions in Austria, and 
no more, would so improve the morale of 
the European countries that they would re- 
spond immediately to the program to be de- 
veloped by General Eisenhower to build 
military strength in Europe. If they fail to 
respond with their manpower and military 
strength, then we ought to get out and let 
them go it alone. 

At this time I would rather take the 
position of getting our foot in the door and 
endeavor to build some military strength in 
Europe, than have the Russians move in and 
take over and then later change our minds 
as we did in Korea and at a terrific cost to 
fight to get back in. 

The Russians, in my opinion, are bluffing 
and are overestimated. I am satisfied that 
once we indicate to them that we have made 
up our minds that we intend to stay in 
Europe, they will back off. They might not, 
but in any event we are committed by the 
Atlantic Treaty to go to the assistance of 
these countries if the Russians move whether 
we are isolated here or whether we have a 
foothold in Europe. 

This situation calls for some bold, coura- 
geous moves. Make peace with Japan, rearm 
Japan, give the Turks—with their million 
troops—all the armaments and equipment 
that we can, give Germany equality and per- 
mit them to build their own military 
strength under their own supervision; 
strengthen Spain and rearm the 400,000 in- 
fantrymen there. Spain is anti-Communist 
and they will fight; give additional help to 
Yugoslavia immediately, and take Spain, 
Greece, and Turkey into the North Atlantic 
Pact set-up. Build our program on strength 
and not on weakness. All these moves would 
indicate to the Russians that we mean busi- 
ness. We have been pushed around long 
enough. 

Since we appear to have gotten down to 
cases, let us not handcuff General Eisen- 
hower. Let him look the situation over be- 
fore we restrict him. If we have not confi- 
dence in him, we had better keep him home. 
I am willing to go another mile with him. 
Give him our moral support and help and if, 
in a reasonable time, it does not work out, 
let us take another look as to what is hap- 
pening. At least give him a chance until 
the European countries indicate what they 
are going to do. 

These four to six additional divisions for 
Europe would be a great moral factor in 
world affairs. We must also remember that 
if we were alongside the Russian border as 
Germany is today, we would want some pro- 
tective screen while we were building our 
armed strength. Other than that, they real- 
ize it would be national suicide. They would 
just be purged and exterminated, wiped out, 
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so there is a little hesitancy on the part of 
all the European countries to step out. 

However, if we do our part now and let 
General Eisenhower take over without 
shackles, and come back in 6 or 8 months 
and tell us what he thinks, I am satisfied 
the general will do as he has stated he would 
do. And that is, if I recall correctly, to see 
that we get a fair, square deal. If it should 
be anything else, I feel certain he would not 
stand for it. 

I fully realize we have been taken for 
plenty in European affairs, but not with my 
vote; however, I am willing at this time to 
go just a bit further with General Eisen- 
hower leading to see what he can do to bring 
stability and peace to a war-torn world. 

This so-called great debate has put fear 
into the hearts of the European countries as 
to whether or not we will stand with them 
when the time comes, The more we air this 
matter, the more difficult we are making the 
task for General Eisenhower. 

If we believe in him, believe in ourselves, 
have faith that we are right in our cause, a 
resolution should be offered that this Nation 
intends to live up to the Atlantic Pact agree- 
ment which we have entered into; that we 
intend to support General Eisenhower, with- 
in reason, to the fullest extent of our ability 
to do so; set our minds to the task before us; 
have less talk and more action; take off our 
coats and go to work as we did in World 
War II to build our national defense and in- 
dicate to the Soviets that the liberty-loving 
people of the world are determined to live 
in peace and freedom, 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
for recognition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
in the 5 minutes at my disposal try to 
contribute something further to the de- 
bate. I rise in support of the Barden 
substitute. 

I think as has been so well stated by 
the gentleman from North Carolina him- 
self [Mr. BarpEN] and others, that this 
is one of the most important decisions 
that we in Congress will be called upon 
to make in many years because of the 
effect of this legislation on our way of 
life. 

I spoke the other Cay relative to the 
point that this is not only a universal 
military training bill but also that it is 
legislation that will establish a national 
service program. 

There are many Members here today 
who did not hear me last Friday, so I 
will repeat some of the testimony given 
before Senate and House committee 
hearings relative to thinking on a na- 
tional service program, 

I want to recall a statement by Mrs. 
Anna Rosenberg, Assistant Secretary of 
Defense, before the Senate committee 
in reply to questions as to conscription 
under this legislation for nonmilitary 
duty. Her reply was: 

It is his (the President’s) concept, and 
that of the Department of Defense, that this 
must be a universal program and that every 
man physically and mentally and morally 
capable of performing a service, either in 
the military or outside, must perform that 
service. (Senate hearings, p. 51.) 


Mrs. Rosenberg explained that she 
was talking about those men who would 
be left after they had drafted all those 
capable of only limited duty military 
service. She estimated, incidentally, 
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that the number liable for nonmilitary 
service would be from 100,000 to 150,000 
annually. 

Then she said: 

We, however, want to make sure—and 
that is not the Department of Defense’s pro- 
gram, but I know those are the President's 
instructions—that when a program is sub- 
mitted to you it will not be a made-work 
program, but one of real usefulness to the 
national effort. (Senate hearings, p. 51.) 


Still further on she said in answer to 
a question as to the program: 


The President will have a program. 
ate hearings, p. 148.) 


Subsequently Labor Secretary Tobin 
was asked if he agreed with the program 
for nonmilitary service for 18-year-olds, 
and he said: 

It would be a very difficult program to ad- 
minister, and I would want to have an op- 
portunity to see a specific plan before me 
before I would want to commit myself. 
(Senate hearings, p. 340.) 


Dr. Karl T. Compton, who we all know 
has been an enthusiastic supporter of 
“really universal service,” told the com- 
mittee that he believed the plans pro- 
posed by the Defense Department “are 
aimed in that direction“ that is, in the 
direction of such universal service, mili- 
tary and nonmilitary—Senate hearings, 
page 436. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for two 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHAFER, Mr. Chairman, I want 
to offer one more quotation from the 
Senate hearings, and I hope you will pay 
particular attention to this. Another 
witness came to the same conclusion and 
announced his complete and violent dis- 
approval. He was James B. Carey, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the CIO. He told 
the Senate committee: 

We believe that a change in the title to 
“Universal Military Training and Service” 
will leave the door open to the drafting of 
individuals not qualified for military duty 
to perform functions normally carried on by 
civilians. To this we are unalterably op- 
posed. (Senate hearings, p. 1051.) 


Mr. Chairman, last Friday I said that 
General Marshall is seeking a beachhead 
to put over this program. This Vinson 
bill is the beachhead. 

If we are to prevent him from gaining 
that beachhead, we must adopt the Bar- 
den substitute. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the Towe amendment 
should have the firm support of every 
Member of this body on both sides of 
the political aisle. It has but one pur- 
pose and only one—to give the Ameri- 
can people a direct voice on the ques- 
tion whether American troops are to be 
sent abroad to be integrated into an in- 
ternational army under the North At- 
lantic Pact. 

The people’s right to participate in the 
decision—that is the issue and the sole 
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issue which the pending amendment pre- 
sents, All other questions are secondary 
or collateral. 

We are not now called upon to debate 
whether Russia and her satellites con- 
stitute a threat to our national security. 
No one denies this threat. We are not 
now called upon to debate whether a 
free Europe is important to us in resist- 
ing this threat to our national safety. 
No one denies its importance. 

By this amendment no question is now 
being aised as to the value of the North 
Atlantic Pact or to what extent and by 
what means it should be implemented. 
Nor is any question now being raised by 
this amendment whether American 
troops should be stationed in Europe, 
whether 4 divisions, 6, 10, or 12. 

These are secondary or collateral ques- 
tions subsequently to be decided once, by 
adopting the pending amendment, we 
have determined the primary question 
that the people shall participate. 

The amendment we have before us 
should be supported by both the propo- 
nents and the opponents of the proposed 
Atlantic Pact program. Even the most 
ardent advocates of putting American 
troops in a European international army 
should support this amendment. It 
seeks to do nothing more than to guar- 
antee to the people a voice in this his- 
toric decision through their representa- 
tives in Congress. 

The large volume of mail each of us 
has received on this subject in recent 
weeks clearly indicates that the people 
want to have a voice on this all-impor- 
tant matter. Every national poll of pub- 
lic opinion I have seen indicates the same 
thing. 

I am not a lawyer. And I do not in- 
tend to engage in any legalistic argu- 
ment whether or not the President has 
authority under our Constitution to take 
the step he proposes without authoriza- 
tion from Congress. 

The President claims he has such au- 
thority as Commander in Chief of our 
Armed Forces. On the other hand, sec- 
tion 8 of article I of the Constitution very 
clearly sets forth in successive para- 
graphs that it is the Congress which has 
the power “to declare war,” “to raise and 
support armies,” “to provide and main- 
tain a navy,” and “to make the rules 
for the government and regulation of 
the land and naval forces.” 

I suppose it is impossible to draw a 
hard and fast line, as in most constitu- 
tional questions, as to where the au- 
thority of the Congress ends and the 
power of the President begins. But I 
think we can all agree that, at the very 
best, the authority asserted by the 
President is questionable. It is most 
unfortunate that the President should 
stubbornly stand upon what he con- 
ceives to be his constitutional rights and 
refuse to permit the Congress to partici- 
pate with him in this decision. In tak- 
ing this position he callously disregards 
his assurances to the Congress, when the 
North Atlantic Pact was ratified, that the 
Congress would have a direct voice in 
the implementation of the treaty. 

But even assuming that the President’s 
constitutional power to take the step he 
proposes were beyond any question, it 
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would more likely make for the success 
of the program if he would automati- 
cally, on his own initiative, ask the Con- 
gress to participate with him on decid- 
ing the course to be followed in our na- 
tional self-interest. When our national 
leaders refuse to allow the people any 
voice whatever in such a program of such 
far-reaching importance, it can hardly 
be expected that the people will gladly 
give their united support, and make 
whatever sacrifices may be necessary, 
for the success of the program. By fol- 
lowing the course which the President 
has unfortunately decided upon, he is 
dividing the country at the very time 
when national unity is a paramount 
need. 

By this amendment we are not seek- 
ing to deny the President any powers 
that may be rightfully his. We are not 
seeking to repudiate any treaty obliga- 
tion. We are simply seeking to demon- 
strate that in the United States we have 
a government not of one man, or a few 
men, but a government of all the people. 

If this amendment is adopted and 
enacted into law, the Congress can then 
promptly proceed to act upon such au- 
thorization legislation as it may deem 
necessary and advisable for carrying out 
the program in question. It is beyond 
my understanding how the free repre- 
sentatives of the free people of this coun- 
try can possibly oppose this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for two 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. The gentleman has 
quoted from the Constitution. I want to 
quote from the Supreme Court in the 
case of United States v. Williams (302 
U. S. 46): 

The power of Congress (under this clause 
for regulating the land and naval forces) to 
determine how armies shall be raised, 
whether by voluntary enlistment or forced 
drafts, the age at which the soidier shall be 
received, and the period for which he shall 
be taken, the compensation he shall be al- 
lowed, and the service to which he shall be 
assigned is plenary and exclusive. 


That is the Supreme Court of the 
United States talking, interpreting the 
Constitution. 

Mr. ARENDS. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield to the gen- 
tlewoman from New York. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Would the gen- 
tleman agree with me in this? In adopt- 
ing this amendment we will make it pos- 
sible for the President to go to war with 
the advice and consent of the Congress. 
We will make it impossible for future 
Presidents to make war as they have 
done in the past, 
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Mr. ARENDS. Absolutely. That is 
the very point. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I often find it difficult 
to defend the constitutional powers of 
the President, and possibly that feeling 
is more tense and pronounced at this 
moment than at any time heretofore, but 
I am wondering, Mr. Chairman, if the 
members of this committee fully realize 
the meaning of what is here proposed. 

I think the President should live closer 
to the Congress, both the House and the 
Senate, and that the situation which cul- 
minated in the resolution adopted by the 
Senate some few days ago might have 
been avoided if the President had ex- 
ercised himself in the interest of main- 
taining a better relationship with that 
body. But whether he did so or not, I 
know in my own heart that the resolu- 
tion was a terrible mistake, and here it is 
proposed that this body repeat in effect 
what the Senate did. 

The decision of the Supreme Court 
quoted by my friend from Ohio [Mr. 
Vorys] has no bearing whatever upon 
the question of the right of the Presi- 
dent as the Commander in Chief to place 
men in the armed services at the point 
he in his judgment as Commander in 
Chief believes advisable. Nobody will 
contend that in the absence of a declara- 
tion of war on the part of the Congress 
it would be within the right of the Presi- 
dent to engage the country in war, but 


whether at war or at peace, it is within 


his constitutional power to move people 
in the Armed Forces in such manner 
as his judgment dictates to be wise. 
However, this is a power that he should 
not exercise in defiance of congres- 
sional will. On all such matters of 
grave importance the President should 
consult the Congress. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. Would my friend say 
that the prohibition in the draft law 
of 1940 against sending draftees over- 
seas was an unconstitutional prohibi- 
tion? 

Mr. COX. I would say it was an in- 
fringement upon the constitutional 
powers of the President, and that he was 
not compelled to obey it. Of course, we 
must assume that the President would 
not send troops to other parts of the 
world, in the absence of a declaration 
of war, where such action might involve 
us in war. But for the implementation 
of treaties I think that within the lim- 
its of reason he might properly exer- 
cise such power. I would say, perhaps, 
that the fulfillment of our engagements 
entered into with Western Europe is rea- 
sonable. Do not gentlemen realize that 
we have lost China, Formosa included, 
and that we will probably lose all of 
Asia? We are desperately battling now 
to develop the strength of Western Eu- 
rope which may be used as an adjunct 
to our own power. To develop the 
strength of the great peoples of that 
part of the world with whom we can 
make common rause in the endeavor to 
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hold back the tide of communism that 
threatens to engulf the entire world. 

Mr. TOWE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. I yield. 

Mr. TOWE. Do I understand the 
gentleman is stating to the House that 
we are not now engaged in a war in 
Korea? 

Mr. COX. Of course we are in a war 
in Korea; yes. 

Mr. TOWE. Was it declared by the 
Congress? 

Mr. COX. No; it was not declared 
by the Congress. It is unfortunate that 
it did develop. However, it may be a 
situation which nobody could possibly 
have avoided. 

But, Mr. Chairman, returning to the 
amendment which we are now consid- 
ering, I beg gentlemen who declare alle- 
giance to the fundamental law of the 
land to ponder well this question before 
voting for the adoption of the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. K. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment, and ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for an additional 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
I wish to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee, When does he anticipate closing 
debate? 

Mr. VINSON. I hope that after prob- 
ably half an hour more of debate we 
may be in a position to get the ac- 
quiescence of the Committee to agree to a 
limitation of time. We do not want to 
shut any Member off. After consulting 
with the distinguished gentleman from 
Indiana, who is now about to address 
the Committee, if he wants to run on a 
little bit longer, all right, let everybody 
have a chance to talk. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. There 
are some 374 Members who desire 3 or 4 
minutes to talk on the matter. We do 
not want to be cut off later on. 

Mr. VINSON. No; we will never cut 
the gentleman from Michigan off. He 
will get the time anyhow. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan, I was 
just thinking of some of the other 
Members. 

Mr. VINSON, I think if we proceed 
now, we may make some progress. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I have 
given this matter a great deal of serious 
thought. I realize full well that the 
developments of last night, as they affect 
our situation in the Pacific, and as they 
affect our national welfare, perhaps 
overshadow in immediate interest many 
of the other issues involved in this legis- 
lation now before us. 

However, may I point out that in my 
opinion the events which have happened 
in the Pacific in the last 24 hours and 
the gs that have happened there 
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leading up to the events of the last 24 
hours impress upon this amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey a greater importance than it might 
otherwise have ever assumed. 

We are now in a war in the Pacific. 
We are in a war which the decision to 
enter was not a matter of participation 
by the Congress of the United States. 
For a long time things did not go very 
well there, and then they went a little 
better. Apparently, some folks think 
now that they are going too well—I do 
not know. But in any event it seems 
as if we are getting ready to pull out of 
Asia, or at least go into neutral. Would 
that not indicate that possibly the Con- 
gress should have been consulted before 
we went into Korea? Possibly a little 
debate here would not have been a bad 
thing. Possibly the understanding of 
the people about why we were there 
might have been a little clearer, and it 
might not have been necessary for a 
young man in the service to write to the 
Secretary of State to ask why we were 
in the war in Korea. I served a little 
time in a war once myself, and I never 
found it necessary to inquire as to why 
we were in that war. 

We are talking about troops to Europe. 
General Eisenhower has been named 
supreme commander. Are we to under- 
stand from what has just happened to 
General MacArthur that if General 
Eisenhower and his military leaders 
should come to certain decisions about 


how best to fight and win in Europe if 


war there should come, that he will like- 
wise be removed from his command? 
We had better find out about some of 
those things before we go very much 
further. 

For myself I want General Eisenhower 
to feel free to tell the American people 
whatever he thinks they ought to be told 
in respect to the way we can defend our- 
selves and our security best. 

The gentleman from Georgia says we 
lost China. 

We did not lose China; the adminis- 
tration gave China away. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me? I accept the 
correction. 

Mr, HALLECK. Iam glad to see the 
gentleman is regaining some of his good 
sense. 

There is another basic question in- 
volved, and right here is where we ought 
to make a start. The Congress of the 
United States, I think, is entitled to be 
advised from time to time by our mili- 
tary leaders. We put up the men and 
the money with which they fight, and I 
think we ought to be advised. So, let 
us be advised about this great new ven- 
ture before we get into it too far. As I 
say, I have given this a lot of thought 
and I want to tell you what I have pre- 
pared here is as complete an answer to 
the gentleman from Georgia as it would 
have been had I known what the gentle- 
man was going to say. 

The Congress of the United States, 
operating under its constitutional obli- 
gation, is now engaged in the enterprise 
of providing for the common defense of 
this Nation and its people. 
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This defense is being raised against 
the possible encroachment of a govern- 
ment ruled from the top. 

To suggest that this Congress should 
not participate in a major decision in- 
volving that defense is to deny the very 
principle of government by the people 
which our present effort is designed to 
protect and uphold. 

I have always acted under, and been 
guided by, the basic assumption that 
ours is a representative form of govern- 
ment, that what distinguished America 
from so many other less fortunate na- 
tions of the world was our constitutional 
privilege of making vital decisions as 
a people—through our Representatives 
in the Congress—after honest and forth- 
right debate. 

To me the great distinguishing fea- 
ture of our form of government has been 
the fact that the conduct of our affairs 
has its origin on the broad base of the 
people, in sharp contrast to those gov- 
ernments which are ruled from the top 
down. It is high time that feature was 
reemphasized. 

Now, however, we are facing another 
major departure from this fundamental 
precept: It is proposed that the adminis- 
trative branch of the Government shall 
on its own initiative, by its own judg- 
ment and through its own action em- 
bark on an adventure unprecedented in 
the history of our Nation: The dispatch 
of American troops to the frontiers of 
Europe to participate in the establish- 


ment of a continental army in a time 


of nominal, if not official, peace. 

In recent weeks the Congress has been 
engaged in what the press has aptly 
termed “The great debate.” 

In all the arguments I have read and 
heard incident to the current debate in 
no case has anyone challenged the con- 
stitutional right of the Congress to de- 
clare war. No one has suggested that 
there is any ambiguity whatsoever in 
article I, section 8, clause 11 of the Con- 
stitution which sets out in unequivo- 
cable terms that the Congress shall have 
power to declare war. 

Does anyone here contend that the 
framers of the Constitution intended 
that such power should be a purely ac- 
ademic aftermath of Executive action? 
Was the historic role of the Congress 
meant to consist of an accessory after 
the fact? 

Let me recall to you the words of 
James Madison, our fourth President 
who said, commenting on the work of 
the Constitutional Convention: 

The Constitution supposes what the his- 
tory of all governments demonstrates, that 
the executive is the branch of power most 
interested in war and most prone to it. It 
has, accordingly, with studied care, vested 
the question of war in the legislature, 


I submit that it was precisely because 
the matter of troop deployment is so 
closely alined to the power of declar- 
ing war that the Congress was given 
iron-clad assurances by the administra- 
tion, during the Senate discussion of the 
proposed Atlantic Pact arrangement, 
that acceptance of this treaty would in 
no way involve this country in a com- 
mitment of troops. 
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The answer to a straightforward 
question on that score, you will recall, 
was the unqualified—the absolute—no. 

Now, however, the administration is 
proposing to take the very step the peo- 
ple of this Nation were assured would 
not be taken. The administration is 
proposing to send Armed Forces to the 
continent of Europe without the prior 
authorization of the Congress, These 
troops are being sent in contemplation 
of combat. And combat is war. 

Let me ask this question: With Amer- 
ican combat troops on the continent of 
Europe what happens if an aggressor 
attacks a European nation not signatory 
to the Atlantic Pact? What happens if 
an aggressor attacks Turkey or moves 
on Yugoslavia? Does anyone contend 
that the President could commit our 
Armed Forces, stationed on the Con- 
tinent—to the protection of such na- 
tions without a declaration of war by 
the Congress? Does anyone want to pre- 
dict that he wouldn’t? 

We must face up to the fact that we 
are living in a time when a declaration 
of war has become an old-fashioned de- 
vice in the minds of many. Wars to- 
day culminate in shooting after a step- 
by-step process in which the represent- 
atives of the people are being increas- 
ingly euchred into impotence. 

The founders of this Nation realized 
full well the grave implications of a 
declaration of war; that the power to 
make such a declaration—a move which 
plunges any nation into the darkness of 
death and destruction—should never be 
vested in a single man. 

Is it conceivable, then, that in plac- 
ing this great responsibility on the 
shoulders of the Congress, the framers 
of our Constitution meant that the Con- 
gress should exercise no authority in 
that great twilight zone between peace 
and war? Was the Congress meant to 
sit idly by, waiting for the darkness of 
conflict to fall? 

The issue before us is simple: Shall 
the Congress abdicate its historic and 
constitutional right and obligation to 
make major decisions affecting the lives 
and resources of the people it has been 
elected to represent? Shall momentous 
decisions be usurped by the executive 
branch of the Government, leaving to 
the Congress purely academic powers of 
providing the wherewithal in men and 
money to carry out the designs and ad- 
ventures of the administration, what- 
ever they may be? 

Can anyone here deny that the issue 
of sending American ground forces to 
the frontiers of occupied Germany con- 
stitutes a decision which can have far- 
reaching effects on the history of this 
Nation? 


Can anyone here deny that once units 
of our Armed Forces have been dis- 
patched to the continent of Europe on 
executive initiative the position of the 
Congress in making whatever subsequent 
decisions may necessarily result will 
henceforth be prejudiced by our very 
abdication of responsibility in this initial 
step? 

Certainly the easiest course for us to 
follow today would be to turn our backs 
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on the grave responsibility of partici- 
pating in the decision of sending troops 
to Europe. 

The easiest course for us would be to 
say, “the administration is willing to do 
this thing on its own initiative. The 
President says he has the authority to 
send troops to Europe. It is none of our 
affair. Let him answer to the people for 
this action.” 

That would be the easy way. But it 
would not be the honorable way. It 
would not be worthy of a man or woman 
sworn to perform the duties of the of- 
fice to which he was elected. 

Our position demands that we par- 
ticipate in this decision. For every argu- 
ment that can be mustered in support of 
the administration’s contention that the 
authority is vested in the executive office, 
an equally sound argument can be sub- 
mitted in support of the contention that 
the Congress has a like authority. This 
fact has been amply demonstrated in 
the debates which have taken place in 
recent weeks. 

It is a fundamental error to base our 
position purely on the technical aspects 
of this situation. 

A far greater and vastly more im- 
portant consideration lies in the moral 
implications of the argument over au- 
thority. 

Wrapped in those moral implications 
are great traditions, the fundamental 
issues of unity, of popular support, of 
public conviction, all of which are 
derived through consent of the governed. 
How else is such consent achieved in our 
Government except through action by 
the elected representatives of the peo- 
ple? How else does anyone in this 
Chamber believe it can be achieved? 
And how else would anyone in this Cham- 
ber today have it achieved? 

Casting aside the purely technical as- 
pects of the question, it can be safely 
stated that no President should be re- 
quired to make a decision of this mag- 
nitude on his own; no President should 
want to make a decision of this gravity 
on his own; and, finally, no President 
should be allowed to make it on his own. 

Moreover, beyond the technical issue 
of authority, we may fairly ask: For what 
reason does the Executive insist that the 
collective judgment of the represent- 
atives of the people should not be allowed 
to pass on the question of sending Amer- 
ican troops to Europe? 

If the reply is that the administration 
has no faith in the collective judgment 
of the Congress, then this is a stark con- 
demnation of the American form of gov- 
ernment. 

If I am asked, in return, why the Con- 
gress does not have faith in the admin- 
istration’s judgment on this issue, my 
answer is that many heads are better 
than one, and that it is my honest belief 
that the people of the United States 
today place more confidence in the judg- 
ment of the Congress than in the judg- 
ment of the administration. And in sup- 
port of that contention I submit that on 
this specific matter a public-opinion poll 
has established striking statistics indi- 
cating that a preponderance of citizens 
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believe that the troops-to-Europe issue 
should be resolved by the Congress. 

If, on the other hand, the administra- 
tion insists that time is of the essence in 
this matter of troops to Europe, I sub- 
mit that at no time in the history of this 
Nation has the Congress failed the people 
in a crisis. It will not do so now. 

Today the United States is involved in 
complex international procedures and 
relationships. 

This Nation is involved in what has 
been variously described as a “police ac- 
tion,” “hostilities,” “defense against ag- 
gression,” and “undeclared war” against 
the people of North Korea and Commu- 
nist China. 

In this adventure we are presently ar- 
rived at what is perhaps best described 
as a military-diplomatic stalemate, in 
which no one seems to know what is to 
be done next. We find our forces, under 
American leadership, constricted by for- 
eign intrigue and frustrated by diplo- 
matic incompetence. 

Operating under the auspices of the 
United Nations on one front, we are 
simultaneously emkarking on an adven- 
ture linked to the Atlantic Pact, an ad- 
venture involving the creation and 
maintenance of a standing international 
army on the Continent of Europe in a 
situation for which there is no prece- 
dent in our history. 

Can any Member deny, after reading 
his mail from home, that we are in a 
period of public apprehension and con- 
fusion, much of which can be traced to 
the assumption of authority by the Exec- 
utive—authority which led to secret 
deals at Yalta, Tehran, and Potsdam; 
authority which plunged this Nation into 
an undeclared war in Korea; a war, by 
the way, which has developed into a sit- 
uation serious far beyond the expecta- 
tions of an administration which called 
it a police action? 

I will not contend that the executive 
power of the United States Government 
shall not be vested in the President, or 
that in the matter of convenience and 
facility there may conceivably be occa- 
sions when the administration may prop- 
erly conduct foreign relations. 

But I reject as inimical to the best 
interests of this Nation a trend toward 
government by Executive interpretation 
or by political expediency on issues of 
such grave import as we are now consid- 
ering. I reject as dangerous to the wel- 
fare of our country government by Exec- 
utive fiat which calls upon the Congress 
to follow up an administration fait ac- 
compli with the docile subservience of a 
servant to his master. It is high time, 
I say, that the Congress look to a restora- 
tion of its rightful responsibilities and 
prerogatives as a vital and independent 
branch of this Government. 

I reject, as completely foreign to our 
traditions, government from above, gov- 
ernment by Executive decision; govern- 
ment, if you please, by whim of the White 
House. 

I do not propose to willingly abdicate 
what I consider to be my sacred responsi- 
bility in this regard. As a Member of the 
Congress of the United States I call upon 
those of like mind to join me in the per- 
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formance of our sworn duties to provide 
for the common defense and to preserve 
and protect the Constitution of the 
United States. 

I call upon you to join me in the resto- 
ration of congressional authority in de- 
ciding matters of grave import to the 
Nation. - 

I will support the Towe amendment. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the Towe amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto close at 4 o'clock, with 5 
minutes to be reserved to the committee 
to close debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
my friend, the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr, HALLECK] during his remarks said 
that the people put more confidence in 
the Congress than in the President. 

During the Civil War, reading the cur- 
rent history of those days, there were 
very few people who had confidence in 
President Lincoln. I remember history 
saying that General McClellan chal- 
lenged the civil government and the 
President of the United States at that 
time. I remember history showing that 
President Lincoln visited the home of 
General McClellan in Washington, 
General McClellan was out attending a 
wedding and the President and the Sec- 
retary of War waited for General Mc- 
Clellan to return to his residence. Some 
time later General McClellan did re- 
turn, and his servant told him that Presi- 
dent Lincoln and the Secretary of War 
were waiting to talk to him; and Gen- 
eral McClellan went upstairs, passed the 
room in which Lincoln was seated; that 
a half hour later President Lincoln 
asked the servant if General McClellan 
was going to see him, and the servant 
told him that General McClellan had 
retired for the night; that Lincoln then 
left and went back to the White House, 

I remember history telling that very 
few Members of Congress supported Lin- 
coln in those days. Lincoln was crucified 
in those days, but Lincoln’s Memorial 
now stands as a shrine, and properly so, 
to which hundreds of thousands of peo- 
ple make a pilgrimage each year, because 
Lincoln now is identified as the savior of 
the Union. 

So I think a little reference to history 
pointedly answers the observation made 
by my friend, the gentleman from In- 
diana, in that respect. We see history 
made today of 435 Americans, each of 
us elected by the people of our congres- 
sional districts, with a direct responsi- 
bility imposed upon us in these trying 
days to do those things as Americans 
that will be for the best interest of our 
country, not only today but tomorrow. 
It is not what we like to do but what we 
should do. We should face the problems 
with courage. We should face the is- 
sues of the day with confidence and with 
courage, and we should do those things 
and cast those votes for issues that will 
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be for the best interests of the United 
States of America without fear or with- 
out regard to personal consequences po- 
litically. I have to live with my con- 
science and you have to live with yours, 
and all I can say is that so far as JoHN 
McCormack’s conscience is concerned, 
Iam going to vote on the side of strength 
for my country. For I am satisfied that 
there is only one thing that the Com- 
munists respect, and that is what they 
fear, and the only thing they fear is a 
strength and power greater than they 
possess, 

Three years ago I made a speech call- 
ing attention to the imperialistic designs 
of the Soviet Union operating under the 
ideology of international communism, 
taking over country after country 
through internal subversion, the ulti- 
mate objective being the United States 
of America. We can have peace in the 
world very easily if we want to; there is 
nothing in the world to stop us from hav- 
ing peace. We do not have to appro- 
priate one penny and we do not have to 
take one young man from his home. My 
two brothers and I left our home in 
World War I and enlisted as privates, 
We do not have to make any sacrifices, 
All we have to do is get down on our 
knees to Stalin. But what a life after- 
ward? We can live if we want to be- 
come slaves, but we have to do those 
things that our judgment tells us we 
must do if we want to remain freemen 
and free women. i 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California IMr. 
WERDEL]. 5 

Mr. WERDEL. Mr. Chairman, first I 
want to agree with the gentleman from 
Massachusetts that it must be terrible to 
be born a rascal and then be handi- 
capped with a conscience. 

I find myself in disagreement with the 
gentleman from Georgia, which always 
causes me to reexamine my thinking. 

There has been much reference to his- 
tory today. History has demonstrated 
through all the years that any confeder- 
acy of nations that has no power is 
dangerous to all those that belong to it. 
Such confederacy will destroy even its 
largest member. For that reason our 
original Confederacy of 13 States was 
inadequate. Our Constitution was nec- 
essary to provide uniform money, an 
Army, control of interstate commerce, 
effective foreign policy, and other sub- 
jects. 

Our Government of necessity was giv- 
en definite and necessary powers. We 
divided those powers among branches 
of that Government. We expressly said 
Congress was to have the right to declare 
war and the President all powers neces- 
sary to a Commander in Chief. History 
told us we had to do that even though 
there might be a conflict in those powers, 
However, Mr. Chairman, I call your at- 
tention that history has also told us that 
the same agency that declares war must 
raise the taxes to finance the war. To 
provide otherwise is to expressly provide 
for the eventual destruction of the 
Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, Edward R. Stettinius, 
Jr., reported to the President of the 
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United States upon completion of the 
San Francisco Conference, where the 
United Nations was set up. He told the 
President in his letter that they had set 
up a beautiful freeman’s legislature, 
but it had no power to make laws. He 
said they set up a beautiful court that 
history advised necessary for freemen, 
but that the court they set up had no 
jurisdiction. He then said they set up 
a Security Council in which 99.99 per- 
cent of the members could not act. That 
was the United Nations. It is a new 
confederacy without powers. The 
American people accepted it through 
their legislature because if it had no 
powers, there was no need to discuss 
the extent of the designated sovereignty 
to the United Nations from our Govern- 
ment. 

Even though it had no powers, we 
find ourselves at war in Korea because 
that new government agency—United 
Nations—without the power to tax, was 
assumed by our President to have the 
power to declare war for the United 
States. 

Mr. Chairman, we must face the fact. 
That division of our Government which 
must finance war must insist upon its 
right to declare war and at least limit 
the number of men that a President 
may send outside of our borders with- 
out the consent of Congress. If we 
follow ary other pattern today, Con- 
gress will either eventually say to the 
men across the oceans in foreign lands 
that we in this House cannot or will not 
finance a military expedition entered 
into by another department of our Gov- 
ernment. For that reason, I submit to 
you that we should adopt the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
New Jersey and insist that the Con- 
gress has something to say on the 
subject of whether or not our troops 
shall leave our shores, and if so in 
what numbers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. MCCARTHY]. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
have attempted to analyze objectively 
the position taken by the Republican 
Party in proposing to restrict the Presi- 
dent’s power as Commander in Chief of 
the Army and Navy, and so to obstruct 
and hamper him in the execution of the 
military and foreign policy of the United 
States of America. The arguments fall 
into three categories: First, those argu- 
ments based on the Constitution; second, 
the arguments from precedent; third, the 
argument from principle, or what may be 
called the principle of limitation and re- 
straint upon the Presidential power in 
the conduct of foreign affairs and in com- 
mand of the armed services. 

Let us consider first the contention of 
Republicans that the President does not 
have the constitutional power to send 
troops to Europe in the present situation. 
They do not raise any question as to the 
power of the Chief Executive to dispatch 
troops outside the United States and its 
territories in time of war, but they do 
question and are questioning his right 
to send them in time of peace or of unde- 
clared war. In raising this question 
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they are in disagreement with the great 
majority of recognized constitutional au- 
thorities, including William Howard Taft, 
once Republican President of the United 
States. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Chairman, I 
think it is very pertinent, at this point, 
to read into the Recorp a very significant 
statement. Ex-President William How- 
ard Taft, a Republican President and 
former Chief Justice of the United States 
of America, in his book The Presidency— 
Its Duties, Its Powers, Its Opportunities 
and Limitations had this to say: 

The President is the Commander in Chief 
of the Army and Navy, and of the militia 
when called into the service of the United 
States. Under this, he can order the Army 
and Navy anywhere he will. Of course, the 
instrumentality which it furnishes gives the 
President an opportunity to do things which 
involve consequences that it would be be- 
yond his power under the Constitution di- 
rectly to effect. Under the Constitution 
Congress has the power to declare war, but 
with the Army and Navy the President can 
take action, such as to involve the country 
in war and to leave Congress no opinion but 
to declare it, or to recognize its existence. 


He made that statement at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia before young men 
studying in the field of constitutional 
law. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Chairman, Taft 
in his work entitled “Our Chief Magis- 
trate and His Powers” expressed his 
opinion in these words: 

The President is the Commander in Chief 
of the Army and Navy. * * * Under 
this, he can order the Army and Navy any- 
where he will, if the appropriations furnish 
the means of transportation. * * * The 
instrumentality which this power furnishes, 
gives the President an opportunity to do 
things which involve consequences that it 
would be quite beyond his power under the 
Constitution directly to effect. (William 
Howard Taft, Our Chief Magistrate and His 
Powers, p. 94.) 


Another expert, W. W. Willoughby, in 
his book, The Constitutional Law of the 
United States, expresses a similar opin- 
ion, which is typical of the opinions of 
outstanding United States constitutional 
authorities. On the question of the right 
of the President to send troops, Professor 
Willoughby writes this: 

It would seem to the author, however, that 
the President, under his powers as Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy, and 
his general control of the foreign relations 
of the United States, has this discretionary 
right constitutionally vested in him, and, 
therefore, not subject to congressional con- 
trol. (W. W. Willoughby, The Constitutional 
Law of the United States (2d ed.), vol. III, 
p. 1567.) 


Dr. Willoughby contends positively 
that if the sending is in pursuance of ex- 
press treaty provisions or for the execu- 
tion of treaty provisions, the sending 
could not reasonably be subject to con- 
stitutional objections. Significantly, no 
prominent Republican is calling for re- 
negotiation of North Atlantic Treaty. 

The argument based on precedent need 
not detain us long. The record shows 
that in the 175 years of the existence of 
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the United States, American troops have 
been sent abroad in approximately 150 
separate instances. Following is a brief 
outline of a few of such instances, 

1798-1800—Undeclared naval war 
with France: This contest included land 
actions, such as that in the Dominican 
Republic, city of Puerto Plata, where 
marines captured a French privateer 
under the guns of the forts. 

1801-5—Tripoli: The First Barbary 
War, including the George Washington 
and Philadelphia affairs and the Eaton 
expedition, during which a few marines 
landed with United States Agent William 
Eaton to raise a force against Tripoli in 
an effort to free the crew of the Phila- 
delphia. Tripoli declared war but not 
the United States. 

1816-18—Spanish Florida: First Semi- 
nole war: The Seminole Indians, whose 
area was a resort for escaped slaves and 
border ruffians, were attacked by troops 
under Generals Jackson and Gaines and 
pursued into northern Florida. Span- 
ish posts were attacked and occupied. 
British citizens executed. There was no 
declaration or congressional authoriza- 
tion but the Executive was sustained. 

1818—Oregon: The U. S. S. Ontario, 
dispatched from Washington, landed at 
the Columbia River and in August took 
possession. Britain had conceded sov- 
ereignty but Russia and Spain asserted 
claims to the area. 

1846-48—Mexico: President Polk oc- 
cupied disputed territory. Precipitated 
Mexican War. 

1853-54—-Ryukyu and Bonin Islands: 
Commodore Perry on three visits before 
going to Japan and while waiting for a 
reply from Japan made a naval demon- 
stration, landing marines twice, and se- 
cured a coaling concession from the 
ruler of Naha on Okinawa. He also 
demonstrated in the Bonin Islands, All 
to secure facilities for commerce, 

China: In 1927, the United States had 
5,670 troops ashore in China and 44 
naval vessels in its waters. In 1933 we 
had 3,027 armed men ashore. All this 
protective action was in general terms 
based on treaties with China ranging 
from 1858 to 1901. 

1914—-Dominican Republic, June and 
July: During a revolutionary movement, 
United States Naval Forces by gunfire 
stopped the bombardment of Puerto 
Plata, and by threat of force maintained 
Santo Domingo City as a neutral zone. 

1918-20—Soviet Russia: Marines were 
landed at and near Vladivostok in June 
and July to protect the American con- 
sulate and other points in the fighting 
between the Bolsheviki troops and the 
Czech Army which had traversed Siberia 
from the western front. A joint proc- 
lamation of emergency government and 
neutrality was issued by the American, 
Japanese, British, French, and Czech 
commanders in July and our party re- 
mained until late August. 

In August the project expanded. Then 
7,000 men were landed in Vladivostok 
and remained until January 1920, as part 
of an allied occupation force. 

1919—Honduras, September 8 to 12: 
A landing force was sent a:hore to main- 
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tain order in a neutral zone during an 
attempted revolution: 

1926-33—Nicaragua, May 7 to June 5, 
1926; August 27, 1926, to January 3, 1933: 
The coup d’état of General Chamorro 
aroused revolutionary activities leading 
to the landing of American marines to 
protect the interests of the United States. 
United States forces came and went, but 
seem not to have left the country en- 
tirely until January 3,1933. Their work 
included activity against the outlaw 
leader Sandino in 1928. 

1941—Germany: Sometime in the 
spring the President ordered the Navy 
to patrol ship lanes to Europe. By July 
our warships were convoying and by 
September were attacking German sub- 
marines. There was no authorization 
of Congress or declaration of war. In 
November the Neutrality Act was partly 
repealed to protect military aid to 
Britain, Russia, and so forth. 

Even Senator Tarr admits to these 
facts, for, as he says: 

Many cases have been cited, because the 
President has actually landed troops in many 
countries in the past. 


He argues, however, that the action 
has been taken in every case to protect 
American citizens or American property. 
He says, further, that in no case can the 
President “ever involve this country in 
war unless it is attacked.” This state- 
ment does not square with the facts. 
Rather it is true, as Republican Senator 
MrlLIkIx stated in a speech in the Sen- 
ate of the United States in 1945: 

In many cases the President has sent troops 


into a foreign country to protect our foreign 
policy, notably in Central and South America. 


This was not aimed at protecting any par- 


ticular American citizen. It was aimed at 


protecting our foreign policy. 


Certainly in no case of our interven- 
tion in South America and Central 
America, excepting Mexican involve- 
ments, was there any attack on the 
United States, and in most cases there 
was involvement in war, although on a 
small scale. Professor Corwin, in his 
book, The President: Office and Powers, 
summarizes this case thus: 

It may be argued, and has, in fact, been 
argued many times, that the President is 
under constitutional obligation not to incur 
the risk of war in the prosecution of a diplo- 
matic policy without first consulting Con- 
gress and getting its consent. In view, 
nevertheless, of what has been said already, 
the supposed principle is clearly a maxim of 
policy rather than a generalization from con- 
sistent practice. (E. S. Corwin, The Presi- 
dent: Office and Powers, p. 249.) 


It is clear that the Republican case 
cannot be defended on constitutional 
grounds, neither is it sustained by the 
record of history. This leaves then the 
argument based on the so-called princi- 
ple of the limitation of the Presidential 
power as Commander in Chief and as 
Chief Executive, with wide powers in the 
conduct of foreign affairs. What is ac- 
tually implied in this demand is that the 
President secure congressional approval 
for the sending of troops, is that Con- 
gress is claiming the right to a veto pow- 
er over the President’s determinations 
as Commander in Chief, at least when- 
ever commitment of troops outside the 
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United States is at issue. I assume that 
this would also include any proposal to 
dispatch the Navy. 

The Republicans are here contending 
for a drastic limitation upon the power 
of the President in military and interna- 
tional affairs. This is certainly contrary 
to the Republican tradition. A reexam- 
ination of the record of history will show 
that the Republican Presidents have 
usually demonstrated great independ- 
ence and autonomy in these two fields, 
military activity and foreign affairs. 

Abraham Lincoln, for example, with- 
out congressional authorization, called 
out the militia, called for volunteers, in- 
creased the size of the Regular Army 
and Navy, suspended the writ of habeas 
corpus in certain areas and spent $2,- 
000,000 of unappropriated funds—page 
18, committee print, printed for the use 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
Eighty-second Congress, first session. 
Only after all of these acts had been 
carried out did Congress pass an act, 
signed on August 6, 1861, approving and 
legalizing “all the acts, proclamations, 
and orders of the President, respecting 
the Army and Navy and calling out, or 
relating to the militia or volunteers from 
the States”—-McLaughlin, Constitution- 
al History of the United States, page 662. 

Garfield, on the other hand, ordered 
the occupation troops out of the South, 
This action was a reversal of policy es- 
tablished by the Congress, as a major 
policy. Yet the Republican Congress 
permitted this order to be carried out 
without launching a great debate. 

Again in 1900-1901 Republican Presi- 
dent McKinley sent 5,000 troops to fight 
in conjunction with the troops of other 
nations to put down the Boxer Rebellion. 
China considered this a war, and de- 
clared war. Yet no great debate was 
launched to clarify the principle. Article 
IV, section 3 of the Constitution of the 
United States says: 

The Congress shall have power to dispose 
of and make all needful rules and regula- 
tions respecting the territory or other prop- 
erty belonging to the United States. 


Yet for 4 years, 1898 to 1902, the Pres- 
ident as Commander in Chief exercised 
all the executive power and all legisla- 
tive power of the Government. Con- 
gress, a Republican Congress, permitted 
this, and when it did act, after the act, 
it ratified everything President McKin- 
ley had done—Taft, Our Chief Magis- 
trate, pages 98, 99. 

Another Republican President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, in the conduct of foreign 
affairs relative to securing the Panama 
Canal sent marines who prevented 
Colombian troops from stopping the rev- 
olution in Panama, without congres- 
sional approval. In his own words he 
described his own independence of the 
Republican Congress, 

I took Panama— 


He said in 1912. 


It was the only way the canal could be 
constructed. If I had followed traditional 
conservative methods I should have sub- 
mitted a dignified state paper of probably 
200 pages to Congress and the debate would 
be going on yet. But I took the Canal Zone 
and let Congress debate, and while the de- 
bate goes on the Canal does also. (Nevins 
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and Commager, America: The Story of a Free 
People, pp. 430-432.) 


Marines continued to be stationed in 
Panama until 1914. There was no great 
Republican demand for congressional 
consultation or approval of these actions. 
The principle of limitation on Presiden- 
tial authority in military affairs and in 
foreign affairs does not shine forth 
brilliantly in this cloudy record of Re- 
publican Presidents. 

The constitutional case having been 
rejected, the case based on precedent 
found wanting, and the argument from 
principle without historical justification, 
it appears that what is really in progress 
here is a partisan attack on the office 
and powers of the President, an attempt 
to weaken the constitutional position of 
the Chief Executive for purely tempo- 
rary, partisan objectives. There is a 
shocking similarity between the methods 
now being used and those which were 
used in the attack of the Republican 
Congress on President Andrew Johnson 
immediately after the Civil War. Then, 
as now, the purpose was to make the 
President dependent on Congress in a 
field of action which under the Consti- 
tution unquestionably belongs to the 
Chief Executive. Then, as now, the at- 
tempt was made in the form of rider. 
The Congress attached to the appropria- 
tion bill of 1867, a provision that all 
orders and instructions relating to mili- 
tary operations should be issued through 
the General of the Army; that the Gen- 
eral should not be removed or assigned 
to command elsewhere than at Wash- 
ington, without the express approval of 
the Senate—McLaughlin, Constitutional 
History of the United States, page 662. 
The effect was to make the General 
of the Army—Grant—Commander in 
Chief, and to make his removal from 
office solely dependent upon Senate 
approval. 

This kind of partisan attack on the 
executive branch of the Government by 
the legislative branch is most serious. 
Its effect is to weaken the structure of 
the Constitution, to obscure and confuse 
the division of powers of the branches of 
Government. There is grave danger in 
the interference of the legislative branch 
in the sphere of the executive, especially 
in the field of foreign affairs and mili- 
tary action. The danger is to the legis- 
lative branch as well as to the executive 
branch. 

To attempt to usurp the power of 
another branch of government may 
force the executive branch arbitrarily 
to exercise its proper functions. A free 
legislative body is always the principal 
bulwark between the people and an 
autocratic government. For such a body 
to act so as to destroy the respect with 
which it is held by the citizens is to 
perform a great disservice to democracy 
and representative government.. Such 
irresponsible action sustains the judg- 
ment of Andrew McLaughlin, professor 
of history at Chicago University— 

That democratic government is particu- 
larly endangered not so much by the in- 
trigues of ambitious leaders hungry for 
power, as by legislative inefficiency, by in- 
terminable debates of which the people grow 
weary, by petty objections, and crafty ob- 
struction, by blocs and factions, by party 
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incoherence and consequent absence of 
assignable responsibility. 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, if this 
country is to survive, we are going to 
have to return to the doctrines and poli- 
cies of the great founders of this Repub- 
lic, such as George Washington and 
Thomas Jefferson, who said that our 
foreign policy should be that of “peace, 
commerce, and honest friendship with 
all nations, entangling alliances with 
none,” 

I realize that any nationalist who sub- 
scribes to the doctrines of the great 
founders of this Republic is branded as 
an “isolationist.” The wild-eyed inter- 
nationalists who use that term do not 
seem to understand what it means to be 
a nationalist and subscribe to the doc- 
trines of the great American statesmen of 
the past. 

I was amused, indeed, to hear the two 
gentlemen a while ago quoting with ap- 
proval the statement of former Presi- 
dent Taft in favor of a policy of interna- 
tionalism. I recall that Mr. Taft ran for 
reelection as President, and carried two 
States—Vermont and Utah. It has been 
said that he carried Vermont by default 
and Utah by discord. Vermont never 
had voted anything but the Republican 
ticket, and I am told that there was a 
local controversy going on in Utah at 
that time that so disturbed the public 
mind that they failed to go along with 
the drift of public opinion, and gave Mr. 
Taft a plurality of votes in that State, 
which gave him the electoral vote. 

This internationalism is leading this 
country to destruction. We have just 
gone through the most useless war in 
history. Our boys won the fight on the 
battlefield, on the ocean, and in the air; 
but when General Patton marched with 
his victorious army up to Berlin, and 
the Germans ran up the white flag and 
beckoned him to comè in and take con- 
trol, he was ordered to move south, and 
the victory our boys had won was turned 
over to the worst enemy our Christian 
civilization has ever known. 

This so-called United Nations, which 
I understand takes the credit for the 
firing of the commanding general in 
Korea, is out to destroy the Govern- 
ment of the United States, to wreck the 
American way of life, and to subordinate 
us to the domination of foreign powers, 
or foreign peoples, many of whom do not 
seem to have sense enough to govern 
their own countries. 

They want to tell us when and where 
to go to war, although the countries they 
represent do not participate in those 
wars, except in a nominal way. They 
expect us to do the fighting, and then 
feed and clothe the peoples of the op- 
posing countries, as well as the ones that 
pretended to be friendly with us, but did 
not choose to fight. 

I have a petition on the Clerk’s desk 
to bring out my resolution to withdraw 
from this so-called United Nations. I 
hope that every Member of the House 
signs it. In that way we can express the 
will of the American people, restore the 
Government of the United States to 
them, and put a stop to these aliens at- 
tempting to run our internal, as well as 
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our international affairs, and who seem 
to be bent on dragging us down to phys- 
ical and financial bankruptcy, and there- 
by destroying the greatest Government 
the world has ever known. 

One gentleman just stated that this 
so-called United Nations has a right to 
declare war for us. They have already 
declared one in Korea, and, without con- 
sulting the Congress of the United 
States, or the American people, the Pres- 
ident sent our boys into what he called 
a “police action” in Korea, while the na- 
tions whose representatives voted to send 
our boys there, have complacently kept 
their forces at home. 

As a result, we have lost between 60,000 
and 100,000 men in Korea, in killed, 
wounded, missing, and frozen. In other 
words, we have lost more men in Korea 
already than we lost in four great wars— 
the Revolutionary War, the War of 1812, 
the Mexican War, and the Spanish- 
American War, all combined. 

Now, if we go on into China, the 
chances are that we will lose a million 
men, the very flower of American man- 
hood, and probably finish the economic 
bankruptcy of the country. But in ad- 
dition to that, this so-called United Na- 
tions wants us to send an army to Eu- 
rope, ostensibly to fight a war that has 
never been declared. We have an army 
over there now, sent there to fight on 
the other side in a war that has cost us, 
according to recent reports, 1,300,000 
casualties. 

If we send another army to Europe and 
get into a war with Russia, and attempt 
to invade that country, we will probably 
bog down and become exhausted. That 
is exactly what our enemies want. 

Right after the First World War, cer- 
tain Englishmen in the House of Com- 
mons were criticizing David Lloyd 
George, the British Prime Minister, for 
not sending troops into Russia. He re- 
plied that any country could get into 
Russia with an army, but no country had 
ever been able to get out with one, and 
cited Napoleon’s experience as an ex- 
ample. 

That little group of Communists com- 
posed of a racial minority, now in con- 
trol of Russia would not dare to attack 
this country if we would build the 
strongest air force on earth, with an 
ample supply of atomic bombs, with 
whatever naval facilities we may need, 
and develop a radar perimeter covering 
the Western Hemisphere. They know 
that if they ever got into a war with the 
United States under those conditions, it 
would not only mean the destruction of 
Moscow, Leningrad, and other great 
cities of Russia, but that the people whose 
parents and whose other relatives these 
communistic pirates have murdered, 
would rise up and chop off their yellow 
heads at the first opportunity. Yet, 
these Communist countries, headed by 
Russia, are in the United Nations and 
voting on those measures that interfere 
with the internal affairs of the United 
States. 

This so-called United Nations recently 
passed a resolution to outlaw the alien 
land laws in the various States of this 
country. They are now trying to force 
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on us their “genocide” resolution, under 
which Americans who criticized mem- 
bers of a racial minority or probably 
a religious group, could be prosecuted 
for genocide. Prosecuted where? They 
could be sent to a foreign country and 
tried there for such an alleged offense. 

Now, they are trying to interfere with 
our marriage laws, our school laws, our 
segregation laws, and other local laws in 
the various States. They are stirring 
race trouble from one end of this coun- 
try to the other. 

Remember that Russia, and all the 
other Communist countries in the United 
Nations, are voting for and supporting 
these crazy measures and resolutions to 
interfere with the internal affairs of the 
people of the various States of this Union. 

The American people were never called 
upon to ratify this so-called United Na- 
tions. If they had been and had known 
what that group of internationalists were 
driving at, it would not have carried in 
a single State in this Union. If left to 
a vote of the people now and the facts 
brought home to them, the chances are 
that it would be repudiated in every State 
in this Union, and probably in every con- 
gressional district. Let us get out now, 
before it is too late. Let us build up 
our own defenses and strengthen our 
own country by building the strongest 
air force in the world, with am ample 
supply of atomic bombs, naval and radar 
facilities, sufficient to protect the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

Then we can lead the world by pre- 
cept and example into a new day of 
peace and progress. But we can never 
do it by bribery at the expense of the 
overburdened taxpayers of this country, 
through any Marshall plan or other pro- 
grams of international extravagance; 
nor can we drive them to it with the 
bayonet. 

I agree with one statement which has 
been attributed to General MacArthur, 
and which, in my opinion, constitutes 
one of the most profound utterances 
that ever fell from the lips of a military 
leader, and that is that “You cannot 
bring peace with war.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired, 
The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. HERTERI. 

(Mr. Towe asked and was given per- 
mission to yield the time allotted to him 
to Mr. HERTER.) 

Mr. HERTER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment now be- 
fore us. For certain technical, but I 
think entirely valid reasons, the gentle- 
man’s amendment is limited entirely to 
troops which are sent to Europe under 
article 3 of the North Atlantic Treaty. 


Article 3, as you know, is the one in 
which the various parties to the treaty 
agreed to consult each other with re- 
spect to making mutual defense more 
effective. But article 3 can only be im- 
plemented by article 9 of the treaty 
under which a defense council is set up. 
The Defense Council has to recommend 
Ways and means under which article 3 
can be implemented. One of those rec- 
ommendations has already been made, 
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and that is for a commander in chief 
of the unified forces, 

When you talk about the constitu- 
tional prerogatives of the President of 
the United States in this situation I 
feel that you have a very close question. 
However, when he, as Commander in 
Chief, implements article 3 and puts 
these soldiers under a commander who 
is responsible to a council, only one of 
which is an American, an alien council, 
if you want to call it that, they are no 
longer under the Commander in Chief 
of the United States, and his constitu- 
tional prerogatives no longer apply. 
While General Eisenhower is the boss 
today, something might happen to him 
and it might be General Montgomery or 
Marshal Jouin or someone else tomor- 
row, and those men are no longer under 
the direct control of the President of 
the United States. 

Another point of a technical nature 
is this: The question of implementing 
this treaty came up before us last July. 
We passed an act, and I have it here, 
Public Law 621, in which we made pro- 
vision for sending arms to the various 
cooperating nations under the treaty. 
We gave permission to send United 
States matériel for the joint defenses; 
but it specifically states—and I hope 
every Member will read the first section 
of that act that we passed—it specifically 
states that that assistance is being given 
under article 9 of the treaty, which 
provides for the implementation of the 
treaty; in other words, Mr. Chairman, 
when it comes to sending matériel of 
war, inanimate things, it requires an 
act of Congress to do it; yet today we 
are talking about sending human be- 
ings, our boys, under exactly the same 
conditions, under exactly the same pro- 
visions of the treaty, and say it can be 
done without Congress being consulted, 
To me there is a complete incompati- 
bility in that situation; and for that 
reason, because of the limitation that 
is imposed by this amendment which is 
very carefully drawn and applies only 
to article 3 of this treaty, I feel that this 
amendment is an entirely proper one. I 
do not want to handicap General Eisen- 
hower in the defense of this Nation, but 
I think the President ought to come to 
us in the case of men, just as much as 
he has to in the case of matériel of war. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. Mack! is recog- 
nized, 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I am for full military pre- 
paredness by this Nation. I favor 
America having the strongest ground, 
air, and sea forces that are required to 
insure the freedom and the safety of the 
American people. 

But, while I am in favor of ample 
armament and adequately trained man- 
power, that does not mean that I am in 
favor of giving to one man, the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the power to 
send American troops in any numbers 
he pleases anywhere and anytime he 
pleases. 

No President, be he Democrat or Re- 
publican, should have the power to com- 
mit American Armed Forces all over the 
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world without the consent of Congress. 
And most certainly I do not think Presi- 
dent Truman should have such powers 
when he, by his letter writing and re- 
moval of General MacArthur, has dem- 
onstrated himself to be an impulsive and 
impetuous man of quick temper and 
snap judgment. 

I am, therefore, in favor of the Towe 
amendment, which would prohibit the 
President from sending American sol- 
diers to Europe without first obtaining 
the consent of Congress to do so. 

If President Truman today has the 
right and the power to send four divi- 
sions to Europe, he has the power to send 
eight divisions there. If he has the 
power to send eight divisions to Europe, 
he has the power to send 50 or 100 
divisions. 

These divisions which the President 
and Secretary Acheson propose to send 
to Europe are not being dispatched over- 
seas to bolster up, to strengthen, or to 
protect the two American divisions we 
now have in Germany, as some would 
make you believe. 

These new divisions which President 
Truman proposes to send to Europe are 
being committed there by the President 
to become part and parcel of an interna- 
tional army. This international army 
will be composed, it is claimed, of the 
troops of 14 Atlantic Pact nations, alto- 
gether, including our own. 

For the present, this international 
army to which President Truman and 
Dean Acheson would commit our Ameri- 
can troops will be under the command of 
an American general, Ike Eisenhower. 

Next week, next month, or next year, 
however, these 14 Atlantic Pact nations, 
of which we are only 1, may elect to put 
a foreign general in charge of this inter- 
national army. Then our American sol- 
diers will be under the command of a 
foreign general and this foreign general, 
not an American commander, will de- 
termine where and when our American 
troops shall be committed to battle. 

Iam not saying that the United States 
of America should never, under any cir- 
cumstances, commit American soldiers, 
to become part of an international army. 
What I am saying is that the decision as 
to whether or not we commit our Amer- 
ican soldiers to foreign soil as part of 
an international army should be made 
by the 435 Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and 96 Senators and not by 
one man, the President of the United 
States, no matter who he may be. This 
is too much power to entrust to any one 
man and especially too much power for 
an individual so impulsive, impetuous, 
and quick-tempered as President Tru- 
man, on many occasions, has demon- 
strated himself to be. 

It is the primary responsibility of the 
nations of Europe and not of the United 
States to defend Europe. We Americans- 
want to help them. But before America 
commits more troops to Europe this 
Congress ought to have the right to in- 
quire of these other nations what they 
are going to do to help defend them- 
selves. 

I do not want to see, in Europe, an- 
other Korea where our Nation, fighting 
under a United Nations banner, puts up 
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95 percent of the troops and 100 per- 
cent of the cost of the police action or 
war or whatever you please to call it. 

Furthermore, before this Congress 
ever votes troops for Europe, it ought to 
first have the assurance of our European 
allies, if they are going to be allies, that 
they will cease this unholy trade they 
have been carrying on, for several years 
now, with Russia and her satellites. 

Do you know that in 1949, the three 
nations of Great Britain, France, and 
Belgium sold more than $1,000,000,000 
worth of goods to the enemy countries 
behind the iron curtain? 

Of that more than $1,000,000,000 
worth of goods that was shipped in 1949 
from Great Britain, France, and Bel- 
gium to Russia and her satellites more 
than $200,000,000 of it consisted of such 
potential war materials as iron, steel, 
rubber, tin, copper, brass, ball bearings, 
machine tools, automobiles, trucks, and 
barbed wire. The unholy business of our 
allies shipping war goods to Russia, to 
China, and to other Communist satel- 
lite nations still continues. 

Congress ought to inquire into these 
things before the United States com- 
mits more American troops to fight on 
foreign soil as part of an international 


army. 

The country will feel much safer if 
we today pass the Towe amendment and 
thereby let the American people know 
that Congress no longer is going to per- 
mit one man, the President, to send 
American troops anytime, anywhere, 
and in any numbers he pleases to be- 
come part of an international army. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. Hann] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. HAND. Mr. Chairman, it is 
obvious that this limited time is inade- 
quate to make even a small contribution 
to this very important discussion, But 
I am not too distressed about that for 
what has goue before in the debate has 
been largely excellent, particularly the 
very fine and scholarly remarks made 
by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
HALLECK]. I hope you will reexamine 
his speech tomorrow morning, because 
it is an excellent exposition of this whole 
subject. 

I must pass over the deplorable lack 
of wisdom in not always voluntarily con- 
sulting the Congress and the American 
people in policies of this kind and to 
refer to once again, and emphasize a 
little more the very clear provisions of 
the Constitution in this matter. When 
the framers of the Constitution met in 
convention in Philade'phia they had as 
one of their foremost problems that of 
getting away from one-man rule, and 
they were not going to make a mistake 
about this language. When it came to 
the military powers of Congress they 
set them forth in detail: 

Article I, section 8, dealing with legis- 
lative powers, provides in part that— 

Congress shall have the power—to declare 
war—to make rules concerning captures on 
land and water; to raise and support armies— 
to make rules for the government and regu- 
lation of the land and naval forces; to pro- 
vide for calling forth the militia to execute 
the laws of the Union, suppress insurrections 
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and repel invasions; to provide for organiz- 
ing, arming, and disciplining the militia, and 
for governing such part of them as may be 
employed in the service of the United States; 
to make all laws which shall be necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution the 
foregoing powers and all other powers vested 
by the Constitution in the Government of 
the United States, or in any department or 
officer thereof. 


I have referred to these powers in de- 
tail to indicate the painstaking care used 
by the Constitutional Convention to 
make sure that the high responsibility 
of raising, and regulating the use of 
armies, was exclusively vested in the 
Congress, hence, by representation, in 
the people. 

In addition, Congress had complete 
control of our money, without which no 
troops can be sent anywhere. 

In contradistinction to those broad 
and detailed powers, article II, section 2, 
briefly provides that— 

The President shall be Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy of the United 
States, and of the militia of the several 
States when called into the actual service of 
the United Stabes. 


This is the only reference to such 
Powers. Can we infer from this a power 
to start and maintain a major war, as 
in Asia? 

Those who support the President’s 
powers rather glibly refer to a large num- 
ber of precedents and Supreme Court 
opinions. They do not bear careful 
analysis. It is of course true that from 
1798 on, marines and limited forces have 
been dispatched to protect American 
lives or property, usually as a result of a 
civil war or internal disturbance which 
could not be controlled by the local gov- 
ernment. Such temporary emergencies 
are hardly to be compared with a perma- 
nent policy of occupying Europe with 
large numbers, for long years; or with 
fighting in Korea the fourth worst war in 
our history, with 250,000 troops, 60,000 
casualties and 15,000 monthly replace- 
ments; a war in its ninth month, now in- 
volving us with the most numerous na- 
tion on earth; a tragic war in which the 
end is not in sight. 

While I am satisfied, as a lawyer, that 
the President is without constitutional 
right to fight all over Asia, or to occupy 
Europe, without congressional sanction, 
it is even more important that he should 
not attempt to involve the Nation in such 
vast projects without an assurance of the 
people’s will, and the backing of its rep- 
resentatives. Obviously he must come 
to Congress to implement his actions. 
How much wiser to obtain their approval 
in advance. 

You do not avoid war by omitting a 
formal declaration of war. We are pres- 
ently engaged in a major war which may 
suddenly or by degrees become a world 
war. To suggest that such a course may 
be pursued without action by Congress is 
to reduce its authority, and hence the 
authority of the people, to a debating 
society, with some limited function of 
approving the appropriation of money 
demanded by the President. To so limit 
the Congress and exalt the Presidency is, 
of course, to abandon democracy and 
surrender to a dictatorship. 
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On January 15, Senator Tart said: 

The basic liberties of the people * * * 
are imperiled unless we can retain in Con- 
gress the right to pass on policies affecting— 

Their— 
very life and being. 


I agree. I am not prepared to sur- 
render in whole or in part the power of 
the people exercised by their elective 
representatives. 

Neither am I prepared to deliver the 
fate of this country solely into the hands 
of President Truman, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr, 
McVEY]. 

Mr. McVEY. Mr. Chairman, it is dif- 
ficult to imagine anything more directly 
related to a bill for raising an army than 
a provision stating where that army is to 
serve. In the autumn of 1940 the Con- 
gress passed the first peacetime con- 
scription. That plan for conscription 
contained the provision that the men 
to be drafted were not to be sent out of 
the Western Hemisphere except to our 
own Territories and possessions. A re- 
striction on the deployment of the men 
under arms was germane to the con- 
seription law of 1940. 

Another factor which entered into 
that situation was that wherever our 
soldiers went they would be serving un- 
der American officers, responsible to our 
American Government. No such safe- 
guards exist today. If our boys are sent 
abroad, they will be soldiers of an inter- 
national army, and under a commander 
that is responsible not to the United 
States but to an international union in 
which our Government has but one vote. 
That army will have its own code of 
military law which may be at great vari- 
ance with our manner of doing things. 

Certainly, if there ever were a time 
when we were justified in placing a limi- 
tation on the manner in which our troops 
shall be deployed, it is now. We do not 
even know how long an American com- 
mander will be leading these troops, but 
we do know that they will be part of an 
international army, and that a dozen 
other governments will be exercising 
control over them. After the shameless 
way in which other nations have failed 
us in the Korean crisis, where the blood 
of our American youth by the thousands 
is being spilled, we shall betray our trust 
and be remiss in our duty to our country 
if we fail to retain the authority for the 
disposition of our troops in the Congress, 
where by constitutional mandate the 
power to declare war rests. 

Oh, I know there have been cited 134 
examples of the use of such power on the 
part of the Chief Executive since the 
founding of this Nation. But have you 
examined these citations. 

They include the following: 

One. The dispatch of five marines to 
Cuba to bury one of their comrades who 
died of fever. 

Two. Six sailors from the battleship 
Tennessee who were sent to Pars to 
guard our exhibit in the Paris exhibition. 

Three, Admiral Perry had an honor 
guard of 300 bluejackets when he went 
to China. 
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There were many others in that list 
of 134 citations which were of no greater 
significance. I submit to you there is a 
vast difference between such examples 
of the exercise of authority on the part 
of an executive, and a police action in 
Korea where casualties have reached 
approximately 60,000, and where we now 
have 200,000 troops committed to battle. 

The issue before us today is not con- 
fined only to the deployment of troops; 
it involves the issue of peace and war. 
If we agree to permit the present in- 
cumbent of the White House to exercise 
his will in the use of our troops, we shall 
have abdicated the authority to declare 
war as vested in this body by the Con- 
stitution of the United States. If you 
do not believe this, look at what has 
happened in Korea. Are we at war 
there? Did the Congress declare that 
war? 

Every day the postman brings letters 
asking us the question, “When are we 
going to bring our boys home from 
Korea?” and a Congressman must ad- 
mit he does not know. The best he can 
say is, I did not send our boys to Korea. 
This is the President’s war, and we are 
expected to keep hands off. The Presi- 
dent did not consult the Congress before 
he entered into war in Korea, and we 
shall be violating the trust imposed upon 
us by the Constitution should we permit 
the Chief Executive to continue to send 
our troops to any part of the world with- 
out our consent. If we here decide upon 
this course of action, we place in the 
hands of the President the power to 
make war in any theater of the globe, 
and we abdicate the authority plainly 
vested in us by the Constitution. 

We stand today on the threshold of 
new action. Where will that action lead 
us? Speaking for myself, I want the 
authority to make war to remain in 
the control of the Congress. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am not going to embrace any 
other course, for I still have the haunt- 
ing memories of what happened in June 
1950, when our troops were ordered to 
Korea without the approval of the Con- 
gress. That step has led us into a situa- 
tion fraught with the gravest danger, 
No one dares predict what the outcome 
will be. I do not want a repetition of 
episodes of that nature. 

There are no precedents in our history 
for such action on the part of our Chief 
Executive. There is a vast difference 
between the dispatch of 90 marines to 
Nicaragua and 200,000 troops to Korea. 
To say there are 134 previous examples 
of this latter action is to laugh, were 
there not such grave implications con- 
nected with it. 

In this situation I speak only for 
myself and with the future welfare of 
my country at heart. My convictions, 
nevertheless, are strong. The Congress 
has already abdicated too much of its 
authority, in my opinion. Let us hold 
the line at this point and prove that 
this body still possesses the virility which 
our founding fathers expected of us 
when they entrusted us with the de- 
fense of our country and the power to 
make war should necessity impose that 
burden upon us. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr, 
COUDERT]. 

Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Chairman, hav- 
ing lived fairly actively with this ques- 
tion for the last 6 or 8 months I cannot 
say all I would like to say in this short 
time. Suffice it to state, however, that 
I am here in support of this resolution 
in spite of the fact I think it is unneces- 
sarily limited in scope. For my part I 
should like a general resolution clearly 
defining the limitations upon the power 
of the President to send troops abroad 
without the consent of Congress and not 
limited to the Atlantic Pact. 

Briefly, there is no precedent in the 
books to justify the position taken by 
this President as to his unlimited power. 
His position is unique and wholly with- 
out precedent. Even such strong Presi- 
dents as Jackson, Wilson, and Franklin 
D. Roosevelt did not go as far as that 
and none of them were sissies in dealing 
with the Congress or construing their 
power as the constitutional Commander 
in Chief or as President. 

Let me quote the gentleman who pre- 
ceded the present incumbent in the 
White House, Franklin D. Roosevelt. In 
1940 telegraphing the President of the 
dying French Government in answer to 
a request from the French for military 
support, Franklin D. Roosevelt at the 
close of his message of utmost sympathy 
stated: 

These statements carry no implication of 
military commitment. Only Congress can 
make such commitments. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I hope we can 
adopt this amendment and start limiting 
the President’s claimed power. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. KENNEDY]. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. Chairman, the 
language of this amendment is not, in 
my opinion, satisfactory, but I am whole- 
heartedly in support of the idea of some 
degree of congressional responsibility 
over the sending of American troops to 
Europe. We are now engaged under 
article IIT in building up strength among 
the members of the North Atlantic 
Treaty powers. At the most at the end 
of this year they are going to have less 
than 18 divisions under arms according 
to their present plans—not nearly 
enough to suppress any aggression by 
the Russians. The United States is 
going to have, according to the Presi- 
dent, six divisions in Europe. We are 
going to be providing most of the equip- 
ment for these North Atlantic Pact na- 
tions. We are going to be providing 
most of the air and naval units. I think 
if the Congress can get some control over 
the program we may get some order out 
of this and if we make our aid propor- 
tionate to the efforts of the Europeans 
we will make far greater progress than 
we now are. If we proceed under the 
present plans and the Europeans go 
ahead as slowly as they are now going, 
it will be 1953 or 1954 before we have 
the 60 or 70 divisions that are considered 
necessary and essential to deter the Rus- 
sians from attacking. If we can get some 
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degree of control over this program, if 
we can make our aid proportionate to 
the efforts of the Europeans, we can 
force them to make greater sacrifices 
and perhaps by the end of 1952 we will 
have sufficient divisions in Europe to 
deter the Russians from attacking, and 
if they should attack to prevent their 
sweeping over Western Europe, I think 
the Congress should have some responsi- 
bility over this. I think this is a most 
serious problem, and I think the Con- 
gress should exert some control; other- 
wise, it will be 1953 and the job will not 
be done and Western Europe will be 
vulnerable to attacks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Vinson]. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I am 
not going to take any of this short time 
of 5 minutes to go into the constitu- 
tional question as to the rights of the 
President. We all know what the Con- 
stitution says as to his power as Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army. 

But I want to say this, and I want 
everybody to understand it, and I want 
to show you the fallacy of this amend- 
ment. To whom does it apply? It 
applies to inductees under this bill. It 
applies to the boys that will be drafted 
under this bill; there is no dispute about 
that. It says that any boy that is 
drafted under this bill cannot be sent to 
Europe unless Congress passes a con- 
current resolution. Now, just think 
what an absurd situation we will find 
ourselves in. It permits the President 
to send 20 National Guard divisions 
over to Europe. It permits the Presi- 
dent to send 800,000 reservists that are 
called back to active duty over to Eu- 
rope. It permits the President to send 
every volunteer in the Army, or who 
comes into the Army, over to Europe. 
Now, is that not an absurd situation for 
this great body of the Congress of the 
United States to find itself in? It says 
that a handful of drafted men cannot 
be sent overseas until Congress passes a 
resolution, but as to the great bulk of 
the National Guard, the reservists and 
the volunteers, the President has the 
authority to send them over. That is 
how absurd you are in this position. 

As I said, when the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. Towe] presented this 
amendment, the straight and the for- 
ward way to deal with it is to take up 
the resolution sent here by the Senate. 
This is a military question as to who 
goes to Europe. 

Mr, HOFFMAN of Michigan. Ache- 
son. 

Mr. VINSON. No; it is not Acheson 
either. It is a military question; and 
yet the distinguished gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. HALLECK] said that a mil- 
itary question should be decided by mil- 
itary men and not by civilians. Of 
course, he just meets himself coming 
back right there and that is the trouble 
with this kind of argument that is being 
made here today. You are just arguing 
in circles. I want to say to you, do not 
do anything that is ridiculous. We say 
in this bill that the man that is drafted 
cannot go to Europe, the President 
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cannot send him, but he has the right to 
send all the volunteers, all the reservists, 
and all the National Guard units, and 
that we impose no objection to the 
President doing that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired, 
All time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. Towe] to the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. BARDEN]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Towe) there 
were—ayes 129, noes 138. 

Mr. TOWE. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Tow and 
Mr. KILDAY. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
168, noes 192. 

So the amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr, 
Chairman, under the measure now be- 
fore the House, for the first time in our 
history American men will be conscript- 
ed to fight an undeclared war, be ordered 
into battle, under a commanding officer 
who receives his orders and directives, 
not from the Commander in Chief of 
the United States Armed Forces, but 
from an organization made up of the 
representatives of foreign nations, at 
least one of whom represents our 
enemy—is a member of the organization 
carrying on the war. 

Our men will go forward into battle, 
not under the Stars and Stripes, but 
under the flag of the United Nations, 
which will be put over all flags flying 
at the headquarters of the supreme 
commander. 

For the first time in our history, Amer- 
ican youth—enlisted and conscripted— 
are to become mercenary soldiers, paid 
not by those for whom they are fight- 
ing, but by our own people, who in the 
opinion of many of us have no stake in 
this war. 

General MacArthur, the implacable 
foe of the Communists seeking foothold 
in Japan; who has done so much to es- 
tablish peace there, cement our friend- 
ship with the Japanese people and who 
wanted from the President a definite an- 
swer as to our objectives in the Far East, 
has been fired. 

Because of his intense Americanism, 
his refusal to be gagged, he joins Billy 
Mitchell, Admiral Denfeld, and Captain 
Crommelin, who were removed because 
they failed to accept the views of po- 
litically minded superiors; insisted upon 
giving expression to their opinions as to 
the manner in which the safety of the 
Republic could best be guarded. 

General MacArthur has failed to ob- 
tain the answer which so many men 
serving in Korea, so many wives and 
mothers here at home, have been seek- 
ing from their representatives in Con- 
gress. 

The President has chosen to refuse to 
follow the advice of General MacArthur, 
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whom last night he characterized in the 
following words: 

General MacArthur’s place in history as 
one of our greatest commanders is fully es- 
tablished. 


The President evidently prefers the 
policy of an Acheson, who followed the 
Hiss line and who, in the opinion of 
many, is overly sympathetic toward the 
Communists; is too intent on protecting 
British, rather than American, interests. 

The firing of MacArthur will detract 
from, rather than lend support to, the 
conscripting of American youth to fight 
under a supreme commander who re- 
ceives his orders from the United Na- 
tions; over whose headquarters there 
flies—not the Stars and Stripes—but the 
flag of United Nations. 

Discussion of the bill now before us 
will be made tomorrow if time can be 
obtained. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Cooper, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(S. 1) to provide for the common defense 
and security of the United States and to 
permit the more effective utilization of 
manpower resources of the United States 
by authorizing universal military train- 
ing and service, and for other purposes, 
had come to no resolution thereon. 


HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
at 11 o'clock a. m. tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


THE CONSTITUTION STILL STANDS 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, I find my- 
self appalled by the attitude displayed 
on this floor and elsewhere following an- 
nouncement of the relief of General 
MacArthur from command. 

If there is one tradition in the United 
States which has been maintained by 
constitutional provision and statutory 
safeguard it is the absolute supremacy of 
the responsible elected officials of this 
country over the military. 

About this there is no room for a divi- 
sion of opinion. It is a fact which no 
reasonable person can deny or doubt. 

The history of the formation of the 
Constitution makes it clear that an in- 
telligent and well-founded fear of mili- 
tary dictatorship, or even of military 
domination, was responsible for many 
of the safeguards in the Constitution 
such as establishing the President as the 
Commander in Chief of the armed serv- 
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ices, discouraging but not quite prohib- 
iting a standing army, authorizing a 
militia, and specifying the ultimate con- 
trol of all public policy in responsible 
political officers. 

CIVILIANS MAKE POLICY 

By law, by custom, and by demand of 
the American people, national policy is 
made by civilians—by the President and 
the Members of Congress. The function 
of military commanders is to execute 
policy; there is no compulsion upon the 
civilian authorities even to consult the 
military. 

A nice distinction can be made be- 
tween military efficiency and militaristic 
inefficiency. 

It is axiomatic that military aims are 
directed at the accomplishment of an 
objective set by civilian policy through 
maximum efficiency and economy of men 
and matériel. Making war efficiently is 
the prime function of military aims. 

Militarism is the opposite; a Russian 
grand duke of the militaristic caste once 
remarked that wars spoil armies. Mili- 
tarism has as its chief aim the creation 
of a military caste of special privileges, 
large expenditures, gaudy display, ca- 
pable only of feeble exertions in war. 

PUBLIC POLICY AT ISSUE 


I would rather sidestep the question 
of personality flaws in a military figure 
whose tactical soundness, even bril- 
liance, assures him a secure place in 
American history, and confine myself 
to a discussion of the public policy which 
is at issue. 

Whatever the motivation, and regard- 
less of impassioned oratory by partisans 
of General MacArthur, the plain fact is 
that repeatedly during the last 2 years 
General MacArthur has attempted. to 
arrogate to himself policy-making pow- 
ers which were never his. 

At almost any given date since the 
1948 Presidential campaign opened 
President Truman would have been more 
than justified, on the record, in reliev- 
ing General MacArthur of all command 
duties and of ordering his involuntary 
retirement from active duty. 

MAC ARTHUR WOULD NOT TOLERATE DISSENT 


It is a notable tribute to the patience 
of a President not renowned for his for- 
bearance that President Truman has, 
time after time, allowed General Mac- 
Arthur to get away with breaches of pro- 
priety which General MacArthur would 
never have tolerated in a subordinate of 
his own. 

It is a matter of record that Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur was a member of 
the glittering court-martial which broke 
General Billy Mitchell and almost ended 
our military air arm before it could get 
well started. 

The record of vote of that court is, 
by law, secret; there is nothing to show 
that General MacArthur cast a dissent- 
ing vote; there is nothing to show that 
there was a dissenting vote. 

As Chief of Staff, General Douglas 
MacArthur was a brilliant commander 
who brooked no interference and made 
his Secretary of War little more than 
a figurehead. 
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A FINAL STRAW 


Year after year MacArthur has been 
forgiven his apparent disregard of or- 
ders and directives from his superiors, 
because of his flashing brilliance as a 
genuine military leader and strategist. 

Since his elevation as SCAP there has 
been less opportunity for the exercise of 
his military gifts, and increasingly his 
actions have carried him into indiscre- 
tions which have imperiled world peace 
and the orderly procedure of public busi- 
ness on an international scale. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. REDDEN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 30 
minutes tomorrow, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered. 


REREFERENCE OF EXECUTIVE COMMU- 
NICATION NO. 357 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce be discharged from further con- 
sideration of Executive Communication 
No. 357 and that the communication be 
referred to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


TROOPS TO EUROPE 


Mr. DEWART. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEWART. Mr. Speaker, I feel 
very strongly that the House should have 
approved the amendment to require con- 
gressional approval of the President’s 
proposal to send troops to Europe. The 
action of the House is to me a tragic ab- 
dication of congressional authority, and 
one that will affect the destiny of this 
Republic if it is not corrected. 

KOREA AND THE U. N. CHARTER 


As we know, the President sent Amer- 
ican troops to Korea as a part of a United 
Nations international force hastily cre- 
ated to assist South Korea. He said he 
did so under the provisions of the United 
Nations Charter. 

The United States became a member 
of the United Nations by action of the 
Senate of the United States. One pro- 
vision of the United Nations Charter 
provides for an agreement among mem- 
bers for the establishment of an interna- 
tional military force. This same provi- 
sion also states that any such agreement 
must be ratified by the constitutional 
process of each member nation—in our 
case ratification by the Senate. No such 
agreement ever was made or ratified. 
It was, therefore, clearly a violation of 
this procedure when the President last 
July sent American troops to Korea un- 
der the name of a United Nations police 
force. That breach of the charter and 
of the Constitution was not debated at 
length, because the President’s action 
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had committed American men to grave 
danger, and the only possible course of 
action for Congress was to support those 
men to the fullest extent of our means, 
That we have done and will continue to 
do. 

THE NORTH ATLANTIC PACT 

The same question arose, however, 
when the President announced he would 
send American troops to Europe—as a 
part of a North Atlantic international 
army. The North Atlantic Pact is a mil- 
itary alliance ratified by Congress. Un- 
der the pact, 17 nations agree to coor- 
dinate “the exercise of the right of self- 
defense specifically recognized in Article 
51 of the United Nations Charter.” The 
President stated in January that he had 
authority to send four divisions to 
Europe now, and more later if he de- 
sired, to implement the North Atlantic 
Pact. His administrative aids submitted 
a brief in support of his position, claim- 
ing that the constitutional power of Con- 
gress over the military, and to declare 
war, are outmoded. Certain Senators 
challenged the President’s authority and 
the debate began. 

Months ago, when the North Atlantic 
Treaty was being debated in the Senate, 
many Members suggested that specific 
language be written into it, stating that 
there should be no assignment of troops 
overseas, without the consent of Con- 
gress. These Senators were assured, un- 
equivocally and definitely, by the Secre- 
tary of State, by Chairman CONNALLY of 
the Foreign Affairs Committee, and by 
other supporters of the pact, that noth- 
ing in it obligated America to commit 
troops anywhere and that every action 
taken under the pact would first be sub- 
mitted to the Congress. Senator Con- 
NALLY was especially definite in the 
promise that Congress would retain con- 
stitutional control. It was with this un- 
derstanding, and only because of these 
assurances, that many Senators voted 
for the treaty. 

Shortly after the pact was ratified, the 
President decided it would be wise to im- 
plement it by furnishing money and am- 
munition to the member nations. In 
accordance with assurances given during 
debate, he submitted his proposal to Con- 
gress. It was debated at length, and 
Congress passed the Mutual Defense As- 
sistance Act, which is still in effect, and 
under which we have sent several billion 
dollars worth of military supplies to our 
North Atlantic allies, 

STRANGE CHANGE IN POLICY 


This was as it should be in our Repub- 
lic. But when the President proposed to 
go further and to send troops along with 
the supplies, he said it was his inten- 
tion to do so without consulting the Con- 


gress, 

Why is it that the assurances given 
when the pact was ratified are forgotten 
now? 

Why is it that sending men to Europe 
does not require the consent of Congress, 
but such consent is required for guns? 

Has the Atlantic Pact been altered—or 
the United Nations Charter—or the Con- 
stitution of the United States? 

In 1945 the President wrote a letter to 
Congress regarding the use of troops un- 
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der the United Nations Charter. His let- 
ter, from Potsdam, was part of the effort 
to get Senate acceptance of the Charter, 
and he said that “when any such agree- 
ment or agreements are negotiated, it 
will be my purpose to ask Congress for 
appropriate legislation to approve them.” 
Why has he changed his position? 

These questions have been left un- 
answered by the resolution adopted re- 
cently in the other body. 

I hope that you agree that these ques- 
tions must be answered. The constitu- 
tional issue is clear, as expressed recently 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Putter] who said: 

The President is the Commander in Chief 
of the Armed Forces and as such is author- 
ized to direct the movement of land, naval, 
and Air Forces placed by law at his command 
and employ them in the manner he may 
deem most effectual. But it must be em- 
phasized that Congress has sole power to 
raise and support armies and to maintain 
and provide for them. The Congress makes 
the laws relative to war. ‘The President 
enforces them The power of the 
President, acting as Commander in Chief, 
must be exercised according tolaw. * * * 
The above-stated principles are not figments 
of the imagination but specific provisions 
of the Constitution and judicial interpreta- 
tions thereof. Therefore, I am of the view 
that the question of sending troops to 
Europe should be presented to and deter- 
mined by Congress. 


Whether or not one approves sending 
troops to Europe is not the basic issue. 
The basic issue remains—whether we 
shall abide by or abandon our constitu- 
tional procedure. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. KERSTEN] is recognized. 


TRUMAN’S DISCHARGE OF MacARTHUR 
BRINGS US NEARER TO WORLD WAR HI 


Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, Truman’s appeasement of Red 
China by firing General MacArthur 
brings us nearer to world war III. 

The strengthening of MacArthur’s 
hand in Asia as he requested would have 
been the best insurance against all-out 
war. Dictators strike at weakness, never 
at strength. MacArthur represented 
strength. 

Truman’s act is a sell-out to the spine- 
less policy of the British Foreign Office 
that today recommended turning over 
Formosa to the Chinese Reds and also 
that the Chinese Reds participate in the 
Japanese peace treaty. The British 
Foreign Office has a long record of ap- 
peasement. Outstanding in that record 
is the British appeasement at Munich 
that brought on World War II. History 
is repeating itself. Secretary of State 
Acheson in advising the President to dis- 
charge MacArthur is the unholy instru- 
ment of that policy of appeasement. If 
Truman continues to be dominated by 
the British Socialist Government, the 
Kremlin would have an easy time in 
taking over the United States. 

This administration and its chief ad- 
visers simply do not understand Com- 
munist aggression. The history of the 
postwar years proves that beyond a 
doubt. One of the American leaders 
who does understand Communist ag- 
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gression and has demonstrated that he 
knows how to deal with it was Douglas 
MacArthur. Truman removed one of 
America’s best defenders when he re- 
moved MacArthur. Truman and Ache- 
son will have to make a terrible account 
to the American people. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
and include a newspaper article. 

Mr. O'TOOLE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an article from Newsweek. 

Mr. SABATH asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in two 
instances and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. HERLONG asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. PRICE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude a press release from the White 
ree on the relief of General MacAr- 

ur. 

Mr. HOWELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include a news article. 

Mr. BARRETT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks. 

Mr. CELLER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks on three 
subjects. 

Mr. BURNSIDE asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks. 

Mr. GRANGER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an article. 

Mr. FLOOD asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in two 
instances. 

Mr. BAILEY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude a statement by Gen. Carl Gray on 
the deplorable situation in the medical 
stations of the veterans’ hospitals. 

Mr. MULTER (at the request of Mr, 
DOoOLLINGER) was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks in two instances and 
include extraneous matter in each, 

Mr. HELLER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in eight 
instances and include extraneous matter 
in each. 

Mr. BECKWORTH asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
and include a short article. 

Mr. RIVERS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an article notwithstanding the 
fact that it will exceed two pages of the 
Recorp and is estimated by the Public 
Printer to cost $205. 

Mr. REGAN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude a statement by Mr. Norman L, 
Casner, Jr., of El Paso, Tex. 

Mr. BATTLE, Mr. NORBLAD, Mr. 
KERSTEN of Wisconsin, and Mr. VAN 
ZANDT asked and were given permission 
to extend their remarks and include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks and include an article from the 
Minneapolis Tribune relative to the 
damage created last year by rust. 
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Mr. VELDE, Mr. LATHAM, and Mr. 
GWINN asked and were given permis- 
sion to extend their remarks. ` 

Mr. SHAFER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in 
three instances. 

Mr. REED of New York asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in three instances and in each instance 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. BUFFETT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in 
four instances and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New York and Mr. 
PATTERSON asked and were given per- 
mission to extend their remarks. 

Mr. OSTERTAG asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in 
three instances. 

Mr. COUDERT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include a newspaper article. 

Mr. HILLINGS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include extraneous material. 

Mr. CANFIELD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an editorial. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 19 minutes p. m.), under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until tomorrow, Thursday, April 12, 1951, 
at 11 o’clock a, m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


378. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, a 
letter from the Assistant Secretary, De- 
partment of Agriculture, transmitting 
the report on cooperation of the United 
States with Mexico in the control and 
eradication of foot-and-mouth disease 
for the month of February 1951, pursu- 
ant to Public Law 8, Eightieth Congress, 
was taken from the Speaker’s table and 
referred to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. CAMP: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H. R. 2416. A bill relating to exclu- 
sion from gross income of income from dis- 
charge of indebtedness; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 311). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. CAMP: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H. R. 3168. A bill to amend section 
113 (b) (1) (B) of the Internal Revenue 
Code with respect to the adjustment of the 
basis of property for depreciation, obsoles- 
cence, amortization, and depletion; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 312). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. REED of New York: Committee on 
Ways and Means. H. R. 2654. A bill to 
amend section 10 of Public Law 378, Eighty- 
first Congress; with amendment (Rept. No. 
$13). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BRYSON: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 2924. A bill to amend section 4164 of 
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title 18, United States Code, relating to con- 
ditional release of Federal prisoners; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 314). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BARING: 

H. R. 3654. A bill to establish the Office 
of Federal Minerals Coordinator; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. JENSEN: 

H. R. 3655. A bill for the purpose of erect- 
ing in Council Bluffs, Iowa, a post office and 
courthouse building; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. KLEIN: 

H. R. 3656. A bill to amend the Legislative 
Reorganization Act o° 1946, as amended, to 
provide for the broadcasting and televising 
of the proceedings of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

By Mr. REAMS: 

H. R. 3657. A bill to provide that certain 
vessels shall be subject to the laws and regu- 
lations relating to the inspection, safety, and 
navigation of steam vessels; to the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. RODINO: 

H. R. 3658. A bill to amend the act of March 
28, 1951, to clarify the naturalization status 
of certain aliens; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANTAFF: 

H. J. Res. 229. Joint resolution to create a 
joint committee to make a continuing study 
of interstate gambling activities and whether 
interstate facilities are being utilized for the 
development of corrupting influences in vio- 
lation of law; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts: 

H. Con. Res. 91. Concurrent resolution pro- 
viding for an invitation to General of the 
Army Douglas MacArthur to address a joint 
session of the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. VAN ZANDT: 

H. Res. 190. Resolution requesting that 
General of the Army Douglas A. MacArthur 
return to the United States to report on the 
progress of the Korean situation at a joint 
session of the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives; to the Committee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of California, memorial- 
izing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to deport criminals who are 
aliens or naturalized by fraud; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to enact a Federal Fair Employment 
Practices Act with enforcement provisions; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to enact legislation to eliminate the 
income tax on profits from the sale of homes 
when occupied by their owners; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts, in opposition to any 
form of compulsory health insurance, or so- 
cialized medicine; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts, memorializing the 
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President and the Congress of the United 
States to authorize the construction of a 
Federal building in the city of Lawrence; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of New York, relative to retaining local 
offices of the Veterans’ Administration; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of South Carolina, relative to ratifying 
a proposed amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States of America, prohibiting a 
person from being elected President of the 
United States more than twice, and further 
prohibiting a person who has held the of- 
fice of President, or acted as President, for 
more than 2 years of a term to which some 
other person was elected President, from be- 
ing elected to the office more than once; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CHUDOFF: 

H. R. 3659. A bill for the relief of Am- 
brogio Grassi; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. DENTON: 

H. R. 3660. A bill for the relief of Herbert 

Jcgerst; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HELLER: 

H. R. 3661. A bill for the relief of Demos- 
thenes C. Hadjiyannakis and family; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 3662. A bill for the relief of John A. 
Spartacos; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MITCHELL: 

H. R. 3663. A bill for the relief of the 
Inland Petroleum Transportation Co., Inc.; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. MORRISON: 

H. R. 3664. A bill for the relief of Aba 
Szejnbejm, Mrs. Dvora Szejnbejm, Shlomo 
Szejnbejm, and Daniel Szejnbejm; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RAMSAY: 

H. R. 3665. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Margarete Katharina Metz; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. REAMS: 

H. R. 3666. A bill for the relief of Dorothy 
Kilmer Nickerson; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 3667. A bill for the relief of Rashid 
Cassis; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. YATES: 

H. R. 3668. A bill for the relief of David 

Yeh; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


207. By Mr. FORAND: Resolution en- 
titled “Resolution requesting Senators and 
Representatives from Rhode Island in the 
Congress of the United States to work for 
an extension of time in relation to the filing 
of World War II prisoners of war, civilian 
internees and survivor claims, under the 
War Claims Act of 1948, passed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Rhode Island 
and Providence Plantations, and approved 
by the Acting Governor on April 5, 1951; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

208. By Mr. HESELTON: Resolutions of 
the General Court of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts memorializing the Congress 
to enact a Federal Fair Employment Prac- 
tices Act with enforcement provisions; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

209. Also, resolutions of the General Court 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts me- 
moralizing the Congress of the United States 
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in opposition to any form of compulsory 


health insurance, or socialized medicine; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

210. Also, resolutions of the General Court 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts me- 
morializing the Congress of the United States 
to authorize the construction of a Federal 
building in the city of Lawrence; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

211. Also, resolutions of the General Court 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts me- 
morializing the Congress of the United States 
to enact legislation to eliminate the income 
tax on profits from the sale of homes when 
occupied by their owners; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

212. By Mr. HOPE: Resolution of Rev. W. 
W. Bunch and the Congregation of the First 
Baptist Church of Syracuse, Kans., urging 
the enactment of legislation to divert grain 
and fruit now used for the manufacture of 
liquor and malt beverages; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

213. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Robert 
F. Milligan, clerk, Mount Prospect, III., rel- 
ative to tax exemption on municipal bonds; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

214. Also, petition of G. B. Folds, presi- 
dent, West Monroe Lions Club, West Monroe, 
La., relative to urging and requesting the 
United States Senate to continue the Ful- 
bright and Kefauver committees, and that 
a permanent crime investigating committee 
be established in the immediate future; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

215. Also, petition of Fred J. Hannan, ad- 
jutant, Col. Samuel D. Foster Chapter No. 
76, DAV, Pittsburgh, Pa., relative to being 
placed on record as in favor of & 17-percent 
annual pay increase for postal employees; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

216. Also, petition of Clarence A. Bruner, 
secretary, Swabian Beneficial Society, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., relative to being placed on record 
as in favor of a 17-percent annual pay in- 
crease for postal employees; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

217. Also, petition of Otto C. Debes, secre- 
tary, the Allegheny Social Club, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., relative to being placed on record as in 
favor of a 17-percent annual pay increase for 
postal employees; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

218. Also, petition of Neal Hanley, secre- 
tary, National Maritime Union of America, 
New York, N. Y., relative to requesting action 
on the pending bills H. R. 3017 and S. 872, 
which would provide grain for the people of 
India; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

219. Also, petition of M. David Weiss, 
National Jewish Youth Conference, New 
York, N. Y. relative to requesting that the 
United States Government do everything in 
its power to check the resurgence of nazism 
in Germany, etc.; to the Committee on 


Foreign Affairs. 


SENATE 


THURSDAY, APRIL 12, 1951 


(Legislative day of Monday, March 26, 
1951) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Our Father, who art in heaven and in 
the earth, in the resurrection glory of 
the world about us, heaven and earth 
are full cf Thee; common bushes are on 
fire with God and the time for the sing- 
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ing of birds has come. May a spiritual 
springtime make our own hearts as the 
garden of the Lord. There may the fair 
flowers of humility and charity appear; 
there may desert ground blossom as the 
rose and barren branches be clothed 
upon with the beauty of holiness. May 
our own attitudes contribute to the 
warmth of that climate of friendship 
which shall at last color every landscape 
with its magic charm and spread its 
divine tints under all skies across all 
the areas of human life. In the Re- 
deemer’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MCFARLAND, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, April 11, 1951, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED 
BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
clerks, announced that the Speaker had 
affixed his signature to the following en- 
rolled bills, and they were signed by the 
Vice President: 

H. R. 599. An act conferring jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for 
the District of Delaware to hear, determine, 
and render judgment upon the claim of Alvin 
Smith, of New Castle, Del., arising out of 
the damage sustained by him as a result of 
the construction and maintenance of the 
New Castle United States Army Air Base, 
New Castle, Del.; 

H. R. 1249. An act for the relief of the La 
Fayette Brewery, Inc.; 

H. R. 1479. An act for the relief of Joseph 
Bernstein; 

H. R. 1682. An act for the relief of Capt. 
Marciano O. Garces; and 

H. R. 3040. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to convey certain lands 
in Ogden, Utah, to the Ogden Chamber of 
Commerce, 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING SENATE 
SESSION 


On request of Mr. FULBRIGHT, and by 
unanimous consent, a subcommittee of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations was 
authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate today. 

On request of Mr. Haypen, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Appropriations was authorized to sit dur- 
ing the session of the Senate today. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS— 
REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 1 OF 1951, 
RELATING TO RFC 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, on 
the unfinished business, Senate Resolu- 
tion 79, a division of time is now in effect. 
However, I ask unanimous consent that 
meanwhile, before the consideration of 
the resolution begins, Senators be per- 
mitted to present petitions and me- 
morials, submit reports, and introduce 
bills and resolutions, and transact other 
routine business without debate, and that 
the time thus consumed be not charged 
to either side. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered* 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. We are now operat- 
ing under a division of time on the 
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pending resolution. I should like to in- 
quire whether the time has been allo- 
cated and is controlled by any Senators. 
If not, should it not be done? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Yes; I think it 
should be done. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Yes. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
had planned to call up the resolution 
and to speak briefly on it. I think the 
time of the proponents should be con- 
trolled by the author of the resolution, 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART], and that the time of the oppo- 
nents should be controlled by the chair- 
man of the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments, the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN]. 
However, until the senior Senator from 
Arkansas comes to the floor, I suggest 
that the junior Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT] be in control of the 
time of the opponents. 

Mr. McFARLAND. That would be 
perfectly agreeable. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I 
should like to make another suggestion. 
The Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART] is not on the floor. I wonder if 
in his absence the junior Senator from 
Nebraska could act for him in controlling 
the time of the proponents. 

Mr. McFARLAND. That would be 
agreeable at any time that the Senator 
from Indiana is not on the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the time for debate will be 
divided equally and controlled, respec- 
tively, by the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. MCCLELLAN] and by the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART], with such 
substitution for them, in the event of 
their absence, as has been suggested. 


MARYLAND SENATORIAL ELECTION 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from former Senator 
Millard E. Tydings, of Maryland, filing 
formally with the Senate a written com- 
plaint, with additional statement at- 
tached, concerning alleged violations of 
law and undesirable practices followed 
by Senator JohN MARSHALL BUTLER, of 
Maryland, and those acting in his behalf 
in the recent Maryland senatorial elec- 
tion, which, with the accompanying 
statement, was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following communications, 
which were referred as indicated: 
PROPOSED REVISION OF A SUPPLEMENTAL AP- 

PROPRIATION, DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE (8. 

Doc. No. 24) 

A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a proposed 
revision of a supplemental appropriation, 
involving an increase of $300,000, Depart- 
ment of Justice, fiscal year 1951 (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION, FEDERAL 
Security AGENCY (S. Doc, No. 23) 

A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a proposed 
supplemental appropriation, in the amount 
of $50,000,000, Federal Secuiity Agency, fiscal 
year 1951 (with an accompanying paper); 
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to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 


REVISION OF A PROPOSED SUPPLEMENTAL Ar- 
PROPRIATION, PAYMENT OF CLAIMS FOR 
DAMAGES, AUDITED CLAIMS, AND JUDGMENTS 
(S. Doc. No. 25) 


A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a revision of 
a proposed supplemental appropriation, in- 
volving an increase of $1,104,835.90 in the 
amount necessary for payment of claims for 
damages, audited claims, and judgments 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were presented and re- 
ferred as indicated: 


By Mr. LODGE (for himself and Mr. 
SALTONSTALL) : 
Resolutions of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts; to the 
Committee on Finance: 


“Resolution memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to enact legislation to 
eliminate the income tax on profits from 
the sale of homes when occupied by their 
owners 


“Whereas the Federal income-tax law 
does not provide an exemption for the loss 
on a sale of an individual residence owned 
and occupied by the taxpayer; and 

“Whereas individuals are often forced to 
sell their residences because of change of 
employment, and other circumstances be- 
yond their control; and 
t “Whereas these individuals are often re- 
quired to purchase homes at other locations; 
and 


“Whereas the Federal income-tax law 
fully and properly taxes the profit from the 
sale of homes by persons engaged in the 
real-estate business; and 

“Whereas it is most unfair and unjust to 
tax an individual when he sells the home 
occupied by his family and himself: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts hereby urges the Members of 
Congress from this Commonwealth to im- 
mediately introduce legislation to eliminate 
any income-tax profits from the sale of 
homes, owned and occupied by the sellers 
thereof; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be forthwith transmitted by the secretary 
of the Commonwealth to the President of 
the United. States, to the Presiding Officer 
of each branch of Congress, and to the Mem- 
bers thereof from this Commonwealth. 

“In house of representatives, adopted, 
March 28, 1951. 

“LAWRENCE R. GROVE, Clerk. 

“In senate, adopted, in concurrence, April 
3, 1951. 

“Irvine N. HAYDEN, Clerk. 

A true copy. 

“Attest: 

“Epwarp J. CRONIN, 
“Secretary of the Commonwealth.” 


Resolutions of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare: 


“Resolution memorializing the Congress of 
the United States in opposition to any 
form of compulsory health insurance, or 
socialized medicine 


“Whereas under our form of government, 
our people should not be required to submit 
to such Government influence and control 
because of its interference with free thought, 
free enterprise, and other freedoms we as 
Americans have taken for granted; and 

“Whereas the America system has 
brought more first-class medical attention 
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to more people than any other system in the 
history of the world; and 

“Whereas America and more particularly 
Boston, is the center of the world’s hope for 
continued unhampered medical progress: 
Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the General Court of 
Massachusetts hereby urges the Congress of 
the United States to vote against any leg- 
islation that may eventually subject what 
is now a free and self-reliant people to any 
form of compulsory health insurance or so- 
cialized medicine; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be transmitted forthwith by the State sec- 
retary to the President of the United States, 
to the presiding officer of each branch of 
Congress, and to the Members thereof from 
this Commonwealth. 

“In house of representatives, 
March 29, 1951. 


adopted, 


“LAWRENCE R. GROVE, 
“Clerk. 
“In senate, adopted in concurrence, April 
3, 1951. 
“Irvinc N. HAYDEN, 
“Clerk. 
“A true copy. 
“Attest: 
“EDWARD J. CRONIN, 
“Secretary cf the Commonwealth.” 


Resolutions of the General Co of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts; tò the 
Committee on Public Works: 


“Resolution memoralizing the Congress of 
the United States to authorize the con- 
struction of a Federal building in the city 
of Lawrence 


“Whereas the city of Lawrence is sorely 
in need of increased post-office facilities; 
and 

“Whereas the presently existing building 
housing the post office in said city is inade- 
quate for the purposes of said office and 
for the offices of other agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the General Court of 
Massachusetts memoralizes the Congress of 
the United States to authorize the construc- 
tion of a new Federal building in the city 
of Lawrence to house the post office and 
other Federal offices; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolu- 
tions be transmitted forthwith by the State 
secretary to the President of the United 
States, to the Presiding Officer of each branch 
of Congress, and to Members thereof from 
this Commonwealth. 

“In senate, adopted, March 28, 1951. 

“Irvine N. HAYDEN, Clerk. 

“In house of representatives, adopted, in 
concurrence, April 2, 1951. 

“LAWRENCE R. Grove, Clerk. 

“A true copy. 

“Attest: 

“EDWARD J. CRONIN, 
“Secretary of the Commonwealth.” 


By Mr. SALTONSTALL (for himself 
and Mr. LODGE) : 
Resolutions of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 


“Resolution memoralizing Congress to pass 
antilynching legislation 


“Resolved, That the General Court of 
Massachusetts petitions the Congress of the 
United States to pass legislation seeking to 
make it a Federal offense for any person to 
engage in the crime of lynching; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent forthwit by the secretary of the 
Commonwealth to the President of the 
United States, to the Presiding Officer of each 
branch of Congress, and to the Members 
thereof from this Commonwealth. 
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“In house of representatives, adopted, 
March 28, 1951. 
“LAWRENCE R. Grove, Clerk. 
“In senate, adopted, in concurrence, April 
8, 1951. 
“Irvine N. HAYDEN, Clerk. 
“A true copy. 
“Attest: 
“EDWARD J. CRONIN, 
“Secretary of the Commonwealth.” 


Resolutions of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare: 


“Resolution memoralizing Congress to enact 
a Federal Fair Employment Practices Act 
with enforcement provisions 
“Resolved, That the General Court of Mas- 

sachusetts petitions the Congress of the 

United States to enact legislation creating a 

Federal Fair Employment Practices Act with 

enforcement provisions adequate to insure 

compliance by employers; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the State secretary to 
the President of the United States, to the 

Presiding Officer of each branch of Congress, 

and to the Members thereof from this Com- 

monwealth. 
In senate, adopted, March 28, 1951. 
“Irvine N. HAYDEN, Clerk. 


“In house of representatives, adopted, in 
concurrence, April 2, 1951. 
“LAWRENCE R, Grove, Clerk, 
“A true copy. 
“Attest: 
“EDWARD J. CRONIN, 
“Secretary of the Commonwealth.” 


DETROIT’S TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTIETH 
BIRTHDAY FESTIVAL—CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION OF MICHIGAN LEGISLA- 
TURE 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
present for appropriate reference a con- 
current resolution adopted by the Michi- 
gan Legislature, endorsing the plans for 
Detroit’s two hundred and fiftieth birth- 
day festival. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and, under the 
rule, ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


Senate Concurrent Resolution 7 


Concurrent resolution endorsing the plans 
for Detroit’s two hundred and fiftieth 
birthday festival 


Whereas this year, 1951, marks the two 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of Detroit, Mich.; and 

Whereas this year has been set aside for 
the celebration of Detroit’s two hundred and 
fiftieth birthday festival, which festival will 
be the occasion for a rededication of Detroit’s 
facilities to democratic purposes, and will be 
an exposition to all the world of the Amer- 
ican democratic processes and institutions; 
and s 
Whereas this celebration is of a civic and 
cultural nature which proposes to com- 
memorate the long and prosperous history of 
this region; and 

Whereas England and France, both of 
which countries are historically related to 
Detroit, will take part in the commemora- 
tive program; and 

Whereas Canada, with whom we haye al- 
ways had the most amicable relationships, 
will take part in the festival celebration; 
and 

Whereas the countries of South and Cen- 
tral America will further demonstrate the 
spirit of friendship of which Detroit has al- 
Ways been a symbol; and 
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Whereas in times of stress, such as we are 
now experiencing, commemorations of the 
nature of Detroit’s two hundred and fiftieth 
birthday festival are of inestimable morale- 
building value; and 3 

Whereas government representatives of the 
State of Michigan have taken part in the 
planning of this festival: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the senate (the house of rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the legisla- 
ture hereby endorses the plans for Detroit's 
two hundred and fiftieth birthday festival, 
and commends to our citizens the invitation 
to participate, and expresses the hope that 
all will cooperate to make this the biggest 
and most inspiring community event in the 
history of Detroit. 

Adopted by the senate January 16, 1951. 

FRED I. CHASE, 

Secretary of the Senate, 

Adopted by the house January 16, 1951. 
NORMAN C. PHILLEo, 

Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


EXTENSION OF TIME FOR FILING CER- 
TAIN PRISONER-OF-WAR CLAIMS—RES- 
OLUTION OF RHODE ISLAND GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, on be- 
half of my colleague, the senior Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Green] and my- 
self, I present for appropriate reference, 
and ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp, a resolution 
adopted by the General Assembly of 
Rhode Island, and approved on April 5, 
1951, by the Acting Governor of Rhode 
Island, urging an extension of time in re- 
lation to the filing of World War II pris- 
oner of war, civilian internee, and sur- 
vivor claims, under the War Claims Act 
of 1948. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and, under the rule, or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolution requesting Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from Rhode Island in the Con- 
gress of the United States to work for an 
extension of time in relation to the filing 
of World War II prisoners of war, civilian 
internees and survivor claims, under the 
War Claims Act of 1948 
Whereas, although March 1, 1951, was the 

deadline for filing World War II prisoner of 

war, civilian internee and survivor claims, 
under the War Claims Act of 1948, with claims 
forms and information available in Rhode 

Island during the past year through the State 

veterans’ agency, the veterans’ organizations 

and regional offices of the veterans’ adminis- 
tration; and 

Whereas, according to records in the War 
Claims Commission in Washington, D. C., ap- 
parently 30,000 persons who are eligible to 
the benefits provided by the War Claims Act 
have not filed claims thus far, some of these 
no doubt residing now in Rhode Island, not 
aware that they have benefit rights; and 

Whereas, since many of these may be eligi- 
ble survivors of deceased prisoners of war or 
of civilian internees and becaur? of lack of 
knowledge of the matter or other delays have 
been unable to file the official claims previous 
to said deadline date, namely the first of 
March, 1951; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the General Assembly of the 
State of Rhode Island now respectfully re- 
quests the Senators and Representatives 
from Rhode Island in the Congress of the 
United States to sue their efforts to have an 
extension of time granted within which said 
official forms for claims under said war claims 
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act of 1948 may be filed, to allow added time 
for all-out publicity in order that eligible 
World War II prisoners of war, civilian in- 
ternees and survivor claims may be justly 
cared for; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state is 
hereby authorized to transmit to said Sena- 
tors and Representatives from Rhode Island 
in the Congress of the United States duly 
certified copies of this resolution. 


FOOD GRAIN FOR INDIA—RESOLUTION 
OF BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL 
WOMEN’S CLUB, RIVER FALLS, WIS. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
received a resolution adopted by the 
River Falls chapter of the Business and 
Professional Women’s Club of River 
Falls, Wis., expressing a judgment which 
is shared, I believe, by many other 
organizations throughout my State. 
This resolution pertains to the humani- 
tarian problem of relieving famine in 
India. 

I ask unanimous consent that the res- 
olution be printed in the Recorp, and 
referred to the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


River Farts, Wis., April 10, 1951. 
Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: The River Falls 
chapter of the Business and Professional 
Women, in regular meeting yesterday even- 
ing, passed the following resolution and ap- 
pointed me a committee of one to send a 
copy to you: 

“Be it resolved by the River Falls chapter 
of the Business and Professional Women, 
That, for reasons of common humanity and 
political wisdom, as well, the United States 
of America should immediately send wheat 
to relieve famine in India.” 

The River Falls branch will also introduce 
this resolution at the annual convention of 
the Wisconsin State Federation of Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs, which will 
meet at Sheboygan in the very near future. 

Very truly yours, 
(Miss) LORETTA THERIEN, 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, from the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce: 

S. J. Res. 57. Joint resolution to give the 
Department of Commerce the authority to 
extend certain charters of vessels to citizens 
of the Republic of the Philippines, and for 
other purposes; with an amendment (Rept, 
No, 218). 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. SMITH of New Jersey: 

S. 1312. A bill for the relief of Klaus W. 
Jonas and Ilsedore Barkow Jonas; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCARRAN (by request): 

S. 1313. A bill to authorize the settlement 
by the Attorney General and the payment of 
certain of the claims filed under the act of 
July 2, 1948, by persons of Japanese ancestry 
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evacuated under military orders; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MARTIN: 

S. 1314. A bill for the relief of Serafina 
Perchiazzi and Roberto Perchiazzi; and 

S. 1315. A bill for the relief of Mirko M. 
Bjelopetrovich; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MARTIN (for himself and 
Mr. Durr): 

S. 1316. A bill to provide for the issuance 
of a special postage stamp in commemora- 
tion of the two hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of Betsy Ross; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

S. 1317. A bill for the relief of Hermann 

Hoehn; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. NEELY: 

8.1318. A bill to establish the Federal 
Agency for Handicapped, to define its duties, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. TOBEY: 

S. 1319. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Grace 

Haywood; to the Committee on Finance, 
By Mr. MURRAY: 

S. 1320. A bill to amend the Public Health 
Service Act, as amended, so as to provide 
for equality of grade, pay, and allowance be- 
tween certain officers of the Public Health 
Service and comparable officers of the Army, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado (by 
request): 

S. 1321. A bill to authorize the construc- 
tion and equipment of a geomagnetic sta- 
tion for the Department of Commerce; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. CORDON (by request) : 

S. 1322. A bill to encourage the continued 
development of the cattle industry on the 
Klamath Indian Reservation in Oregon; to 
the Committee on Finance, 

By Mr. EASTLAND: 

S. 1323. A bill for the relief of Francisca 
Quinones; and 

S. 1324. A bill for the relief of Dr. Nicola 
M. Melucci; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. EASTLAND (for himself and 
Mr. STENNIs) : 

S. 1325. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Earnest Merl Kersh; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 1326. A bill to provide an appropriation 
for the reconstruction and repair of roads 
and other public facilities in the State of 
Minnesota which were destroyed or dam- 
aged by recent floods; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

(See remarks of Mr. Humpurey when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CAIN: 

S. 1327. A bill to authorize Senator DENNIS 
Cuavez to accept the award of the Order of 
Vasco Nunez de Balboa tendered by the Gov- 
ernment of Panama; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

(See remarks of Mr. Cain when he intro- 
duced the above bill, which appear under a 
separate heading.) 

By Mr. MURRAY: 

S.1328. A bill to provide for a survey of 
sickness in the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. O’MAHONEY: 

S. 1329. A bill to establish corporations to 
assist financial institutions in making cred- 
it available to commercial and industrial en- 
terprises and to provide capital for such en- 
terprises; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. = 

(See remarks of Mr. O'MAHONEY when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 
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By Mr. SPARKMAN: 

S. 1330. A bill to amend the Federal Credit 
Union Act; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. CARLSON (for himself, Mr, 
Jounston of South Carolina, Mr. 
Lancer, Mr. DIRKSEN, Mr. BUTLER of 
Maryland, Mr. UNDERWOOD, Mr. WEL- 
KER, and Mr. PASTORE) : 

S. J. Res. 60. Joint resolution to provide 
for the appointment of a joint committee to 
investigate the business. methods, opera- 
tions, rates, and charges of the postal serv- 
ice, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

(See remarks of Mr. Cartson when he in- 
troduced the above joint resolution, which 
-appear under a separate heading.) 


RECONSTRUCTION AND REPAIR OF ROADS 
AND OTHER PUBLIC FACILITIES DE- 
STROYED OR DAMAGED BY FLOODS IN 
MINNESOTA 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
introduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to provide for the reconstruction and 
repair of roads and other public facil- 
ities in the State of Minnesota which 
were destroyed or damaged by recent 
floods, and I ask unanimous consent that 
a letter addressed by me to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, dated April 
10, 1951, and a letter addressed by me 
to W. E. Harber, chairman of the board 
of directors of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, dated April 9, 1951, 
be printed in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred, 
and, without objection, the letters will 
be printed in the Recorp, as requested 
by the Senator from Minnesota. 

The bill (S. 1326) to provide an ap- 
propriation for the reconstruction and 
repair of roads and other public facil- 
ities in the State of Minnesota which 
were destroyed or damaged by recent 
floods, introduced by Mr. HUMPHREY, was 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

The letters presented by Mr. Hum- 
PHREY are as follows: 

APRIL 10, 1951. 
The Honorable Harry S. TRUMAN, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mn. PRESENT: A very tragic sit- 
uation has developed in the State of Minne- 
sota. We are again suffering from severe 
floods. At present these floods are in the 
south central and southwestern areas of 
Minnesota, affecting the counties of Nicol- 
let, Blue Earth, Brown and Lyons. These 
counties are heavily populated, predomi- 
nantly rural but with several cities with 
populations of from 10,000 to 25,000. Infor- 
mation has reached me that North Mankato 
now has 4,000 people homeless because of 
the floods. 

I call this tragic situation to your atten- 


tion because I am certain there will be need, 


for the allocation of funds to relieve the 
suffering and to provide emergency rehabili- 
tation for some of the public facilities. You 
will recall that a year ago we suffered simi- 
lar floods, in the northern section of our 
State. It is entirely possible that we will 
have a recurrence of the flood conditions in 
the Red River valley and the upper Mis- 
sissippi again. The present floods are along 
the Minnesota River valley and the Missis- 
sippi River in the southern part of our State. 

I bring this to your attention in the hope 
that all the resources of the Federal Gov- 
ernment may be mobilized to alleviate the 
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suffering, to repair the damage and to pro- 
vide effective rehabilitation. 
Sincerely yours, 
Husert H, HUMPHREY. 


APRIL 9, 1951, 
Mr. W. E. Harser, 
Chairman, Board of Directors, 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Harper: I urgently request that 
the RFC declare the counties of Nicollet, 
Blue Earth, Brown and Lyons in Minne- 
sota as “disaster areas” within the definition 
of the statute which will allow the RFC dis- 
aster loans to be made in that area. Those 
communities are now suffering severely as 
a result of the ravages of floods which are 
now taking place, and all the resources of 
the Federal Government should be comman- 
deered immediately to be of assistance, 

Sincerely yours, 
Husert H. HUMPHREY. 


JOINT COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE 
POSTAL RATES AND POSTAL POLICIES 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself, the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service, the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Jonnston], the 
Senator from North Dakota IMr. 
Lancer], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dirksen], the Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. BUTLER], the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Unperwoop], the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. WELKER], and the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], 
I introduce for appropriate reference a 
joint resolution to create a joint Senate- 
House committee to study postal rates 
and other postal policy questions, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak for about 2 
minutes on the joint resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred, and, without objection, 
the Senator from Kansas may proceed. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 60) 
to provide for the appointment of a joint 
committee to investigate the business 
methods, operations, rates, and charges 
of the postal service, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. CARLSON (for 
himself and other Senators), was read 
twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
is holding hearings on proposed postal 
rates and other postal policy questions, 
and these hearings will, no doubt, con- 
tinue for several weeks. 

After hearing the testimony of the 
Post Office Department, representatives 
from various organizations interested in 
the postal pay increases, and represent- 
atives of newspapers, periodicals, and 
other users of mails, I am convinced we 
do not have sufficient information to 
properly present remedial legislation to 
the Congress. 

We lack sufficient information to legis- 
late intelligently on such complicated 
and controversial questions as postal 
rates. Passage of this joint resolution 
would remedy this lack. 

I believe such a study should stimulate 
the installation of improved procedures 
that will lower costs. It should help the 
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Congress to define more clearly the serv- 
ice role of the post office. Some ques- 


tions raised during current hearings on 


postal rate legislation involve spelling out 
whether the Post Office Department is a 
service or a business. An impartial 
study should reveal what definite pro- 
portion of the post office service ren- 
dered to each class of mail and to each 
major division of each class should be 
considered as a service that should be 
paid for out of Government funds and 
not be included in the rates charged for 
postage. 

It seems to me we need more data on 
what proportion of the cost of rural free 
delivery and the cost of operation of the 
thousands of small post offices should be 
considered as a justified service of the 
National Government to the people who 
live in rural areas. 

Congress needs the information that 
would be obtained by this study, in or- 
der to evaluate every phase of our postal 
service. 


EXTENSION OF RECIPROCAL TRADE 
AGREEMENTS ACT—AMENDMENT 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by me to the bill (H. R. 1612) to 
extend the authority of the President to 
enter into trade agreements under sec- 
tion 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended, and for other purposes, and 
ask that it be printed, lie on the table, 
and that copies thereof be furnished to 
the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation for their information. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In view of 
the fact that the bill is still in the Finance 
Committee, the amendment should be 
referred to that committee. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I did not understand 
the Vice President. N 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Inasmuch as 
the bill is still before the Committee on 
Finance, the amendment itself should be 
referred to that committee. 

Mr. HOLLAND. That course will be 
thoroughly agreeable to me. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be so referred. 


HAPPENINGS IN WASHINGTON, PROGRAM 
NO. 38—STATEMENT BY SENATOR 
MARTIN 


[Mr. MARTIN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a statement by 
him entitled “Happenings in Washington, 
Program No. 38,” in the nature of a report 
to the people of Pennsylvania, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


FEDERAL AID FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL 
TEACHERS’ SALARIES—STATEMENT BY 
SENATOR MURRAY 


[Mr. MURRAY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record a statement pre- 
pared by him relating to Senate bill 990, to 
provide Federal aid for public school teach- 
ers’ salaries, which appears in the Appendix.] 


LETTER OF CONDOLENCE FROM HON. 
CLAUDE PEPPER TO FAMILY OF SAM 
DURRANCE 


[Mr. MURRAY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a letter written 
by former Senator Claude Pepper to the 
family of Sam Durrance after his death, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 
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THE TIDELANDS OIL QUESTION—EDITO- 
RIAL FROM THE LEWISTOWN DAILY 
NEWS 


[Mr. MURRAY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Record an editorial 
regarding the tidelands-oil question, pub- 
lished in the Lewistown (Mont.) Daily News 
on April 2, 1951, which appears in the 
Appendix. ] 


DEVELOPMENT OF PUBLIC OPINION ON 
INTERNATIONAL AND DOMESTIC QUES- 
TIONS—LETTER FROM COMMITTEE ON 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


[Mr. IVES asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp a letter from 
Frederick C. McKee, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on National Affairs, relating to the 
development and mobilization of public 
opinion on international and domestic ques- 
tions, which appears in the Appendix.] 


CAN SECURITY BE SOCIALIZED?— 
ARTICLE BY ASA V. CALL 


[Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorb, an article en- 
titled “Can Security Be Socialized?” written 
by Asa V. Call, president of the Pacific Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co., and published in 
the Journal of the American Society of 
Chartered Life Underwriters, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 

THE ATOMIC SECRETS SPY TRIAL—NEWS 
AND EDITORIAL COMMENTS 

Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp, an Associated 
Press news story, an editorial from the New 
York Daily Mirror, and an editorial from the 
Milwaukee Journal, regarding the recent 
atomic secrets spy trial, which appear in 
the Appendix.] 


DISCOVERY OF OIL IN NORTH DAKOTA— 
EDITORIAL FROM ‘TULSA (OKLA.) 
TRIBUNE 


[Mr. LANGER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp, an editorial en- 
titled “Welcome, Podner,” published in the 
Tulsa (Okla.) Tribune of April 9, 1951, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


PACIFIST STAND BY A QUAKER, AND 
THREAT OF LOSS OF CITIZENSHIP BY 
DISABLED SOLDIER—ARTICLE BY DOR- 
OTHY THOMPSON 


Mr. LANGER asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp, an article en- 
titled “Two Cases Strike Sour Note,” by 
Dorothy Thompson, published in the Wash- 
ington Star of April 10, 1951, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


THE BRANNAN PLAN—ARTICLE BY 
LOUIS BROMFIELD 


[Mr. BRIDGES asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp, an article en- 
titled “Back of the Brannan Plan,” written 
by Louis Bromfield, and published in the 
April issue of the Freeman, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 


STRENGTHENING OF THE GOVERN- 
MENT’S LOYALTY PROGRAM—EDITO- 
RIAL FROM WASHINGTON STAR 


Mr. FERGUSON asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Rrconp an editorial 
from the Washington Evening Star of April 
10, 1951, with reference to Senate bill 1273, 
relating to strengthening the Government’s 
loyalty program, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


PUBLIC-OPINION POLLS 


[Mr. WHERRY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a statement 
regarding public-opinion polls on various 
questions, which appears in the Appendix. ] 
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CONTRIBUTION TO PUBLIC HEALTH LEG- 
ISLATION BY THE LATE SENATOR 
VIRGIL M. CHAPMAN 


[Mr. CLEMENTS asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article 
from the Food and Drug Review for April 
1951, paying tribute to the contribution of 
the late Senator Virgil M. Chapman to pub- 
lic-health legislation, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 


THE DEFENSE HOUSING BILL—ED) - 
RIAL FROM THE WILMINGTON MORN- 
ING NEWS 


[Mr. FULBRIGHT asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “The Defense Housing Bill,” 
published in the Wilmington (Del.) Morn- 
ing News on April 12, 1951, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 

INEFFICIENCY AND WASTE IN THE DE- 
FENSE PROGRAM—BROADCAST BY 
FULTON LEWIS, JR. 

[Mrs. SMITH of Maine asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the Recorp an ex- 
cerpt from a broadcast by Fultor Lewis, Jr., 
on April 10, 1951, relative to alleged ineffi- 
ciency and waste in the defense program, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 
PROPOSED DEFERMENT OF COLLEGE 

STUDENTS—EDITORIAL FROM THE 

DENVER MONITOR 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado asked and ob- 
tained leave to have printed in the RECORD 
an editorial regarding the proposed defer- 
ment of college students, published in the 
Denver Monitor of April 6, 1951, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


SIXTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE DEATH OF 
PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, today 
marks the sixth anniversary of the death 
of a great American and a great Presi- 
dent of the United States, Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may make a brief statement, 
which will not take more than 7 or 8 
minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and the 
Senator may proceed. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, 6 years 
ago from Warm Springs, Ga., came the 
news that shocked and saddened the en- 
tire world—the news of the sudden death 
of President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

After such an interval of time from 
the event it is difficult to recapture the 
deep feeling of sorrow that gripped us 
all—those of us who were his personal 
friends, and those who felt that he was 
their friend, although they never knew 
him. 

The friends of Franklin Roosevelt were 
counted in the hundreds of millions. 
They were the plain people of America 
and of the world, The workers on farms, 
in mines, in shops and mills—the house- 
wives in their kitchens, the GI’s in uni- 


form on a hundred different fronts 


throughout the world. His friends, too, 
were the youth of America—the students 
in colleges, the young men and women 
first entering upon their various walks 
of life. The cripples and the handi- 
capped who knew that this great man 
was crippled and handicapped, too, but 
had risen to as great a height as had any 
American in all our history, felt a great 
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sense of personal loss. His friends, too, 
were businessmen—merchants and man- 
ufacturers—who knew that the changes 
Roosevelt had wrought had assured a 
prosperous and dynamic America. 

But beyond all these, his friends were 
millions of men and women in many 
parts of the globe who had no more than 
glimpsed a picture of him in their 
newspapers or heard his strong and 
vibrant voice over their radio, or who 
had, in some cases, only heard his name 
uttered as a symbol of hope and of dedi- 
cation to the cause of progress and 
freedom. J 

These were the real friends of Frank- 
lin Roosevelt. These are the men and 
women who today honor and cherish his 
memory in their hearts, who treasure 
that memory as though it were a per- 
sonal experience, a memory which 
touched them closely—a memory of 
somebody whom they knew. And, in- 
deed, they did know him in their hearts, 
and he knew them. 

There were some few of us who were 
his intimate friends, who had the great 
good fortune of being his neighbors, his 
colleagues, and his associates, in the 
course of his public or private life. I 
was privileged to be one of those. I 
treasure, above all the honors I have re- 
ceived in my life, the memory of my as- 
sociation with him as lieutenant gover- 
nor while he was Governor of New York 
State, and of many other political and 
public and personal associations before 
and after that. It was a great and il- 
luminating experience to have been his 
friend, and to have worked with him for 
many years. 

Today the passions which Franklin D, 
Roosevelt aroused in his lifetime are, to 
a major extent, allayed. There are some 
few who, like King Canute defying the 
ocean tides, would still sweep back, if 
they could, the tidal movements of his- 
tory which Franklin D. Roosevelt un- 
derstood so well and helped to channel 
to the everlasting benefit of the freedom- 
loving world. 

But aside from these few individuals, 
the memory of President Roosevelt rises 
ever higher and more resplendent in 
the minds of men and in the pages of 
history. What he accomplished as the 
leader of the forces of recovery and re- 
form in the United States can and will 
never be forgotten. 

These are difficult and critical days 
now, just as they were in 1932 and in 
1940. We are inclined to think that they 
are more critical now, and perhaps they 
are. If Franklin Roosevelt had not lived 
to lead this Nation through those 12 
years of epic change and epic struggle, 
we today would not be in a position to 
oppose, with any hope of success, the 
forces of evil which this country and the 
free world under Roosevelt’s leadership 
turned aside, but which unhappily have 
gathered, in a new form, to threaten us. 

We must be grateful for President 
Roosevelt's accomplishments. We must 
lay at the monument of his memory a 
full measure of credit for the great 
strength and power which today resides 
in America. We must be grateful that 
when this mighty leader had fallen, he 
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was succeeded by a man who shared 
Roosevelt's feelings toward the great 
masses of humanity, a feeling of affec- 
tion, of deep understanding, and of re- 
spect. Under President Truman’s lead- 
ership this country has remained as the 
champion of freedom, as the shield and 
protector of the free peoples of the world. 

May it ever so remain. 

In the days ahead, we must act, as 
we acted in President Roosevelt’s time, 
with courage and resolution to meet the 
threats which confront us. Whatever 
the difficulties, we must surmount them. 
We must achieve the greatest possible 
degree of national unity behind our pres- 
ent leadership. The crisis of these times 
demands our undivided devotion to the 
national interest, to the cause of freedom 
for ourselves, for our children, and for 
all men. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I wish to compli- 
ment the distinguished Senator from 
New York on the remarks he has made 
on the anniversary of the passing of a 
great American. If it were not for the 
limitation of time, I should like to say 
more. However, I desire to say that, 
although Franklin D. Roosevelt is no 
longer with us, his work lives on, and 
will live on for years to come. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. I wish to congratulate my 
friend from New York on the very beau- 
tiful and understanding tribute he has 
paid to Franklin D. Roosevelt. I think 
I know the great esteem and deep ap- 
preciation in which Franklin Roosevelt 
held the distinguished Senator from New 
York. Surely no one could speak with 
greater authority on the life, work, and 
services of Franklin Roosevelt and his 
monumental contributions to our coun- 
try and to the world than could the 
Senator from New York. I wish to ex- 
press my appreciation of his remarks, 
and to join with him in the moving 
tribute which he has paid to Franklin 
Roosevelt. 


GOVERNMENT AID TO MEDICAL 
SCHOOLS—LETTER FROM THE ASSO- 
CIATION OF STATE AND TERRITIORIAL 
HEALTH OFFICERS 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, in the 
near future the Sente will be considering 
S. 337, a bill designed to provide emer- 
gency financial assistance to the schools 
on which this country must rely to pro- 
vide the medical personnel needed for 
our Armed Forces and for all-out civilian 
needs. Inasmuch as I have just re- 
ceived an excellently reasoned letter in 
support of this measure from the con- 
servative Association of State and Terri- 
torial Health Officers,” which is com- 
posed of the chief executives of the 
health departments of each State and 
Territory in the United States, I know 
it will be of interest to all Members of 
the Senate. Therefore, I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be set forth at this 
point in the record, 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE ASSOCIATION OF STATE AND 
TERRITORIAL HEALTH OFFICERS, 
Columbus, Ohio, March 30, 1951. 
Hon, James E. Murray, 
United States Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
S Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: The Association of State 
and Territorial Health Officers is composed of 
the chief executives of the health department 
of each State and Territory and the District 
of Columbia in the United States. With 
such composition, the association is vitally 
concerned with matters affecting the health 
of the population of this country. One of 
the principal problems facing public health 
today is the question of adequate numbers 
of properly qualified medical officers to ad- 
minister State public health programs and 
to serve as local health commissioners. In 
most States there has been a regrettable 
number of vacancies in such positions for 
some years past, which number shows strong 
indication of increasing as medical personnel 
are called into national service. This short- 
age is increasing at a very critical time when 
local health programs become more and more 
important in maintaining the health of the 
people and thereby the productive capacity 
of this country. 

Because of this problem, State health offi- 
cers individually and through their associa- 
tion have been in close touch with the medi- 
cal schools of America. Many of us have 
positions on the faculty of medical schools or 
in other ways are associated with medical 
training programs, We have been aware for 
some time of the increasing financial needs 
of medical schools and schools of public 
health and nursing. The association has 
formally recognized this problem and has 
indicated its strong interest in methods of 
solving it. 

We are aware that State medical schools 
are capable of seeking relief by increased ap- 
propriations from State legislatures. We are 
also aware of the very conscientious effort of 
the American Medical Association to help 
solve this problem by the establishment of 
a medical education foundation. We be- 
lieve, however, that such assistance will not 
meet a large part of the problem nor will 
it meet it in time. We believe, therefore, 
that it is entirely proper that the Federal 
Government take steps to support this ex- 
tremely vital national resource. It is our 
belief that legislation providing such assist- 
ance is necessary and endorse such proposals 
on the condition that such Federal assistance 
shall in no way interfere with medical school 
curricula or faculty appointments which 
through existing medical bodies are presently 
properly governed, 

We have noted with interest the success 
with which the research grants program of 
the National Institutes of Health in the 
Public Health Service has supported medical 
and scientific research while avoiding any 
bureaucratic control of the type or method of 
research pursuits of the individual scientists. 
We have noted, too, the success of the funds 
through these same channels directed at sup- 
porting training in special fields, such as 
cancer and psychiatry. We believe, therefore, 
that it is possible to permit medical schools 
to govern themselves and to meet standards 
established by existing medical bodies while, 
at the same time, they receive support from 
the Federal Government. 

The association endorses its proposal that 
Hill-Burton construction funds be permitted 
to be used in some percentage toward in- 
creasing the physical facilities of medical 
school facilities. We know, however, that 
the problem is most acute in the area of 
operating funds, 
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May I, therefore, place on record this asso- 
clation's endorsement of Federal aid to 
medical education by methods which will not 
impose Federal control upon the benefici- 
aries. 

Respectfully, 
JOHN D. PORTERFIELD, M. D., 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


REPLACEMENT OF GENERAL MacARTHUR 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have prepared a statement, which 
was released yesterday, regarding the so- 
called MacArthur incident. I ask that 
the statement be printed in the body of 
the Recorp. I shall discuss this matter 
at greater length at some future time. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR H. ALEXANDER SMITH 

WASHINGTON, April 11.—The action of the 
President of the United States in dismissing 
General MacArthur from his command in the 
Far East is tragic and may have serious con- 
sequences. Having been in the Far East re- 
cently, I am aware of the tensions there and 
the extreme difficulty of General MacArthur's 
position and I am convinced this blunder 
could have been avoided by sympathetic un- 
derstanding and direct handling. 

This unfortunate step sheds doubt upon 
the determination of the United States, as a 
member of the United Nations, to put an end 
to the Chinese Communist aggression in 
Korea and to build strength against aggres- 
sive communism in the Far East. The secu- 
rity of the free world demands that any such 
doubts be resolved immediately, 


TRANSFER OF LANDS IN ADDISON 


COUNTY, VT., TO THE VERMONT AGRI- 
CULTURAL COLLEGE 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I rise to 
discuss a privileged matter. 

Yesterday, following the call of the 
calendar, the Senate, on motion of the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], 
passed Senate bill 271, to transfer certain 
lands in Addison County, Vt., to the Ver- 
mont Agricultural College. 

These lands are owned by the United 
States. The bill provides that the trans- 
fer is to be made without cost to the State 
of Vermont. In other words, the lands, 
amounting to 942 acres, are to be given 
to the State of Vermont. 

Unfortunately my plane from Chicago 
to Washington was several hours late 
yesterday, and I was therefore unable to 
be present during the consideration of 
the bill. Because I feel so strongly about 
the principle involved, a principle for 
which I have fought since 1946, and 
which calculations show has resulted in a 
saving of more than $400,000,000 to the 
taxpayers of the country, I believe that 
further consideration should be given by 
the Senate to this measure. Therefore, 
I now move that the Senate reconsider 
the vote by which Senate bill 271 was 
passed. It is my understanding that the 
motion will lie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion 
will be entered. It cannot be acted upon 
at this time. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I have 
listened carefully to the remarks of the 
Senator from Oregon. I agree com- 
pletely with him when he says that he 
rises to discuss a personal matter, 
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There were two other bills on the cal- 
endar yesterday transferring land owned 
by the Federal Government to persons or 
agencies in other States. The Senator 
from Oregon had left word that he 
wished to object to any action on the 
bill transferring any land, under cer- 
tain conditions, to the State of Vermont. 
He had not left any instructions to ob- 
ject to the transfer of any land to any 
of the other States. There was no op- 
position to the bill. 

As I explained yesterday, the time 
element enters into this picture. I am 
not to blame; the State of Vermont is 
not to blame; the Department of Agri- 
culture is not to blame if the Senator 
from Oregon absents himself from ses- 
sions of the Senate, either intentionally 
or unintentionally. I do not believe that 
any Member of the Senate has the right 
to hold up legislation, particularly leg- 
islation which affects all the people of 
the country, by the simple process of 
absenting himself from the Senate and 
leaving word that no action must be 
taken on a certain bill while he is away. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is not now debatable. The motion 
has been entered, Under the time limit 
under which the Senate is operating in 
connection with the consideration of 
Senate Resolution 79, the time is divided. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to be allowed to pro- 
ceed for half a minute to reply to the 
Senator from Vermont, because of the 
impression which he has left. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the Senator may proceed, 

Mr. MORSE. I am very sorry if the 
Senator from Vermont does not see the 
difference in principle between the other 
bills which were passed yesterday and his 
bill. The other bills which were passed 
yesterday conform exactly to what has 
become known as the Morse formula for 
the disposal of surplus property. I have 
no intention of violating that principle 
in the case of any bill, including a bill of 
the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. WILLIAMS subsequently said: 
Mr. President, do I correctly understand 
that the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] has filed a motion to reconsider 
the vote by which the Senate on yester- 
day passed Senate bill 271? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I wish to say that it 
had been my intention to file such a mo- 
tion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That has 
already been done. 

PRINTING OF ANNUAL REPORTS OF THE 
GIRL SCOUTS OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA AS SEPARATE HOUSE 
DOCUMENTS 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr.. President, from 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration, I report favorably, without 
amendment, House bill 3020, and ask 
unanimous consent for its immediate 
consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be stated by title for the information of 
the Senate. 
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The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H. R. 3020) 
to authorize the printing of the annual 
reports of the Girl Scouts of the United 
States of America as separate House 
documents. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the report will be received. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 1 OF 1951, 
RELATING TO RFC 


The Senate resumed the consideration 


of the resolution (S. Res. 76) disapprov- 


ing Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1951. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate 
is now considering Reorganization Plan 
No. 1 of 1951, and, under the rule, 10 
hours are to be devoted to its considera- 
tion. The time is to be equally divided 
between the proponents and the oppo- 
nents, to be controlled by the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART] on behalf 
of the proponents of the resolution, and 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN] on behalf of the opponents of 
the resolution. The Senator from Indi- 
ana is temporarily out of the Chamber, 
and in his absence the time under his 
control will be under the control of the 
minority leader, the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr, Wuerry]. The Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN} is tem- 
porarily absent, and in his absence the 
time will be controlled by his colleague 
the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT]. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON] has expressed 
a desire to have 20 minutes allotted to 
him, I, therefore, yield him 20 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Virginia is recognized for 20 min- 
utes. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, at 
the outset I wish to commend the sub- 
committee of the Banking and Currency 
Committee, which is headed by the dis- 
guished Senator from Arkansas [Mr, 
Fur BRIGHT], for the very splendid job the 
subcommittee did in investigating the 
voluminous and intricate transactions 
of the Government’s largest lending 
agency. As a result of that investiga- 
tion, I hazard the opinion that there is 
not a single Member of the Senate who 
does not think either that the RFC has 
outlived its usefulness and need not fur- 
ther be continued, and may well be 
abolished, provided suitable arrange- 
ments can be made for loans to smaller 
war plants, or that the RFC should be 
reorganized. 

The Senate does not have the privilege 
to vote today on the issue of abolishing 
the RFC, although, as I shall later point 
out in presenting the majority views of 
the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments, we are of the 
opinion that the adoption of the Presi- 
dent’s reorganization plan would mate- 
rially handicap a future consideration of 
a bill to abolish the RFC. 

While I am not a member of the Ful- 
bright subcommittee on the RFC, I think 
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Iam reasonably conversant with the atti- 
tude of the members of the Banking and 
Currency Committee on the RFC, and 
feel safe in saying that there is not a 
single member of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee who thinks the Presi- 
dent’s plan to reorganize the RFC is ade- 
quate. As a matter of fact, the distin- 
guished chairman of the Banking and 
Currency Committee testified before the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Exec- 
utive Departments that he was going to 
support the reorganization plan as a 
choice between two evils, one evil being 
leaving the present five-man board as 
presently constituted under the cloud 
that has arisen, and very properly so, 
through the disclosures of the Fulbright 
committee, or making some change in it, 
pending further action by the Banking 
and Currency Committee on a permanent 
plan for reorganization. 

Of the five members of the Fulbright 
subcommittee, when they reported to the 
full committee, all but one endorsed all 
the provisions of the Fulbright bill to re- 
organize the RFC, the exception being the 
distinguished Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART], who said he did not favor a 
one-man administrator; that no bank 
was organized in such a way as to permit 
one man to loan the depositors’ money; 
no corporation was organized without 
a board of directors to control what one 
man might do; and he did not think that 
in the business organization of the Gov- 
ernment the lending of billions of dollars 
should be, under any reorganization plan, 
entrusted to the judgment of only one 
man, 

Mr. President, we must also consider 
the history of the plan that is before us. 
I state that history chronologically: 

On February 5, 1951, the Fulbright sub- 
committee filed its report on favoritism 
and infiuence in the RFC, Senate Report 
No. 76. 

On February 8, 1951, 3 days after the 
filing of the subcommittee’s report, the 
President was quoted at a White House 
press conference as criticizing the Ful- 
bright subcommittee report as being 
“asinine.” 

On February 12, 1951, the President 
submitted the names of five incumbent 
members of the Board of Directors of the 
RFC for confirmation by the Senate. 

On February 19, 1951, the President 
submitted Reorganization Plan No. 1 
which would abolish the RFC Board, 
which only 7 days before the President 
had proposed be continued, by sending 
to the Senate, for confirmation, the 
names of the five incumbent members of 
the Board of Directors. 

So the distinguished Senator from In- 
diana (Mr. CAPEHART] submitted Sen- 
ate Resolution No. 76 to disapprove the 
reorganization plan as recommended by 
the President. 

Mr. President, I could not add any new 
arguments regarding the position of the 
majority of the committee on this issue, 
to those set forth in the majority report. 
A copy of that report is on the desk of 
each Senator, and I assume that, before 
a vote is taken, each Senator will read 
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Incidentally, let me say that I under- 

stand the Senate cannot vote today on 
the resolution because 10 hours are al- 
lowed for debate on it; but I would wel- 
come the adoption of an unanimous- 
consent agreement which would provide 
for a vote at, let us say, 2 o’clock to- 
morrow—primarily because in the case 
of any resolution which requires for its 
adoption the affirmative votes of a con- 
stitutional majority, notice to all Mem- 
bers of the exact time when they are ex- 
pected to be on the floor, ready to vote, 
should be given as far in advance as 
possible. I understand that except for 
Senators who are too ill to be in the 
Senate at any time this week, we may 
reasonably expect to have a full at- 
tendance of the Members of the Senate 
tomorrow. Therefore, I hope that be- 
fore this day is over, a unanimous-con- 
sent agreement will be reached, fixing 
the time for the vote at a specific time 
tomorrow; and, offhand, I suggest 2 
o’clock. 

Mr. President, as I have said, I hope 
all Members of the Senate will read the 
majority report. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. BRICKER. Would the Senator 
from Virginia be agreeable to a unani- 
mous-consent request to have the Senate 
vote on this question on Monday or 
Tuesday of next week? That would give 
us sufficient time, and I think possibly 
there would be a better attendance at 
that time than on tomorrow, for I know 
of several Senators who will not be pres- 
ent tomorrow. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, in 
response to the Senator’s suggestion, let 
me say that I have never known of a 
unanimous-consent agreement which 
would not result in inconveniencing 
some Member of the Senate. 

Mr. BRICKER. Of course, that is true. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. However, last 
week all Members of the Senate were put 
on notice that this week we had to vote 
on this resolution. At that time we 
overlooked the fact that the House had 
been in recess for 10 days, and that thus 
we would have 10 days more than we had 
previously anticipated, before the reso- 
lution would have to be voted on. We 
had thought that action on the resolu- 
tion would have to be completed prior to 
April 20. Now we understand that we 
could take 10 days more than that. 

However, I would not be in a position 
to indicate approval of the Senator’s sug- 
gestion to put off the vote until next 
week. I think we would be likely to run 
into more difficulties by doing that than 
may reasonably be anticipated if we at- 
tempt to vote tomorrow. 

In any event, it may be pointed out 
that if we cannot obtain unanimous con- 
sent to have the vote taken at a certain 
=, within 10 hours we shall have to 
vote. 

Therefore, I think it would be futile 
to ask the opponents of the resolution to 
let this matter go over until next week, 
because I am satisfied that if we did that, 
they would say, “Thank you so much, but 
we want to vote tomorrow.” 
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Mr. BRICKER. I think the time for 
voting on the resolution could be put 
over by motion, let me say, if the Sen- 
ator will yield further. However, I un- 
derstand that an agreement is being 
worked out. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is beyond my 
jurisdiction. 

Mr. President, I merely wish to give 
the summary of the conclusions of the 
majority of the committee, who are tak- 
ing the position that Resolution 76 should 
be adopted: 

First, the plan would not restore public 
confidence in the RFC. I have already 
mentioned the fact that there is not a 
single member of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee who is satisfied with the 
plan. There is not a single member of 
the Banking and Currency Committee 
who does not desire, as soon as we can 
get to it, to formulate a better plan, be- 
cause everyone knows that simply re- 
moving five members of the Board of Di- 


rectors of the RFC and putting one man 


in their place will not cure all the de- 
fects which were developed by the 
splendid investigation conducted by the 
distinguished Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT]. 

Second, adoption of the reorganization 
plan would be but a temporary expedi- 
ent—for the reasons I have just men- 
tioned. 

Moreover—third—such action might 
deter or indefinitely postpone the perma- 
nent reorganization which is urgently 
needed. 

Fourth, any semblance of bipartisan- 
ship in the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation would be destroyed by the 
plan, if it were to go into effect. 

Fifth, appointment of an adminis- 
trator to an indefinite term, subject to 
accountability only to the President, 
would gravely weaken the control of Con- 
gress over the RFC. 

Sixth, the plan, by abolishing the 
present five-man board of directors, vio- 
lates the time-tested principle that col- 
lective judgment should govern the lend- 
ing of money. 

Seventh, allowing Cabinet officers to 
delegate subordinates to represent them 
on the so-called loan policy board would 
nullify the effectiveness of the board. 

Eighth, the proposed review board 
would provide no effective check on the 
Administrator’s powers in connection 
with granting or denying loans. 

Ninth, plan No. 1 is in conflict with 
the Hoover Commission’s recommenda- 
tions affecting the RFC. 

Those, in summary, Mr. President, are 
the reasons which are stated more at 
length in the full majority report. 

Now, Mr. President, I wish to turn 
briefly to another matter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Virginia has the floor. 


REPLACEMENT OF GENERAL MacARTHUR 


Mr, ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
wish to discuss now another matter 
which confronts us in this grave emer- 
gency. I can well understand why the 
people of the Nation feel confused and 
frustrated and why there is so much 
lack of unity in the Nation at a time 
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when unity is so greatly and so urgently 
needed. The people have been disturbed 
by the disclosures of the Fulbright sub- 
committee in regard to the RFC. The 
people have been disturbed about the 
participation of big-time criminals in 
metropolitan government and in rack- 
eteering schemes by which they are 
illegally collecting billions of dollars 
from what we may term “suckers.” And 
on yesterday the people became more 
disturbed and confused than ever before 
in recent months when they picked up 
the newspapers and learned that a 
smoldering disagreement between the 
Commander in Chief and his most fa- 
mous general had reached the point 
where the Commander in Chief had said 
to the general, “Your usefulness is at 
an end, and you shall be replaced by 
another general in all of your various 
commands.” 

I should be less than frank, Mr. Presi- 
dent, did I not admit that that greatly 
disturbed me. It has also disturbed a 
great many other people in our Nation. 
What began as a police action, and, as 
we thought, on a relatively minor scale, 
against an underrated North Korean 
Army, turned out to be a major war in 
Korea, with casualties already exceeding 
50,000, and exceeding, I believe, for the 
same length of time, the casualties dur- 
ing the first year of World War II. 

Mr. President, 4 days before the an- 
nouncement was made in the press that 
there had been an open breach between 
the Commander in Chief of all of our 
defense agencies, on the one hand, and 
the United Nations Commander in the 
Korean theater of operations, there was 
a very thoughtful editorial published 
in the Christian Science Monitor on the 
fundamental issue involved. I have fre- 
quently said on the floor of the Senate, 
as well as privately, that I regard the 
Christian Science Monitor as one of the 
finest newspapers in the United States. 
In fact, someone remarked to me that 
he considered the three greatest news- 
papers in the world to be the New York 
Times, the London Times, and the 
Christian Science Monitor. Of course, 
for spot news, the New York Times, the 
most voluminous newspaper in the world, 
and the London Times, which is much 
smaller but which is printed in small 
type and with but few advertisements, 
far outrank the Christian Science Moni- 
tor; but I think no newspaper has a 
foreign staff superior to that of the 
Christian Science Monitor. I think no 
comments on international issues in any 
newspaper are better than those which 
appear in the Christian Science Monitor; 
and I know, because i read many news- 
papers, including their editorials, that 
none of them approaches an interna- 
tional issue from a more objective stand- 
point than does the Christian Science 
Monitor. 

So, Mr. President, I felt that it would 
be appropriate, since an issue arose yes- 
terday which far transcends in impor- 
tance what we are going to do to the 
RFC, and yet which is all a part of the 
fog and the dissension which is dividing 
the Nation at a time when it ought to 
be united, to take the time to read 
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the editorial from the Christian Science 
Monitor of April 7. It was the leading 
editorial of the issue of last Saturday. 
It is entitled “War in Asia: A Basic 
Choice,” and it reads: 


WAR In ASIA: A Basic CHOICE 


Two utterances by Gen. Douglas MacAr- 
thur—both of questionable propriety for a 
field commander—place before the American 
people and others a deep, basic choice as to 
the manner in which they want to face the 
challenge of Communist imperialism. 

One course is to assume fatalistically that 
a clash for physical survival or at least su- 
premacy is inevitable between the followers 
of communism and the adherents of a free 
world, and that the conflagration may about 
as well be hastened as not. 

The other course is to reason hopefully 
that if Communist expansionism can be met 
and contained at a succession of points 
where it attacks segments of the free world, 
the aggressors may be turned back, the ag- 
gression discouraged, and the fallacies of a 
collectivist police system eventually be de- 
stroyed on the ideological field, 

The first course of head-on military con- 
flict seems normal to those who think in 
terms of black and white, complete peace or 
all-out war, and of war only in terms of 
triumph or subjugation. 

But the United States and Soviet Russia 
are at such arm’s length, with so many buf- 
fer zones between, that many experts think 
an all-out war between them would be in- 
conclusive or last so long as to be disastrous 
for both and for civilization. Yet these 
persons believe—to mingle the theses of 
George F. Kennan and Walter Lippmann 
among others—that Soviet ambitions can be 
successfully resisted in a series of defense 
maneuvers, cold wars, small wars, and wars 
“for limited objectives.” 

The Korean contest is such a war—its ob- 
jective is to repulse Communist aggression 
and to establish an independent Korea capa- 
ble of survival. General MacArthur seems 
not to comprehend this when he tells the 
military correspondent of the London Daily 
Telegraph that he finds himself fighting 
without a definite objective. 

As a military man, General MacArthur nat- 
urally thinks in terms of destroying the 
forces opposed to him. Naturally, too, as in 
World War II, he views his Asiatic theater 
as being of first importance in the world. 

“Here,” he has written to Representative 
JosePH W. MARTIN, JR, “we fight Europe's 
war with arms while the diplomats there still 
fight it with words; * * * if we lose the 
war to communism in Asia, the fall of Eu- 
rope is inevitable.” 

Yet to his British interviewer he argued 
that Communist China has no industrial po- 
tential, no rubber, little oil, and not enough 
food; hence, that blockade and bombing 
could break the Reds’ grip. If this estimate 
is true, then it is difficult to see how such a 
relative shell could add preponderant power 
to the Russian shadow over Europe, since 
raw manpower has been shown inadequate to 
win Korea. 

While endorsing the use of Chinese Nation- 
alist troops from Formosa, as well as bomb- 
ing and blockade, the general is quoted as 
thinking it “improbable” that Russia would 
intervene as she has pledged by treaty that 
she would do in event of attack on Commu- 
nist China. 

A number of GI's remember ruefully that 
the five-star general also was sure the Com- 
munist Chinese would not intervene when he 
spread his troops widely over North Korea, 
where they took one of the worst defeats in 
American military history. 

If martial enthusiasm succeeded in spread- 
ing the Korean war to include China, could 
it assure that Rucsian air and sea power 
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from Siberia would not impose greater handi- 
caps than those against which it now chafes? 
And if war in Asia became direct war with 
Russia, could it with certainty be prevented 
from spreading to Europe? 

There is some merit in the fact that the 
conflict in Europe still is being fought with 
words, even bitter, menacing words, rather 
than with arms. If war in Korea can be lim- 
ited to war for the freedom of Korea as one 
of a family of free nations, that is no insig- 
nificant objective. United Nations troops are 
not doing too badly in that direction. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator from Virginia has expired. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I ask that the 
Senator from Indiana yield me 10 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. WHERRY. In the absence of the 
Senator from Indiana, I am glad to yield 
the distinguished Senator from Virginia 
whatever additional time he may desire. 
How much time does the Senator want? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. About 10 minutes. 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield 10 additional 
minutes to the Senator from Virginia. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
is recognized for 10 more minutes. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
said I was disturbed by what happened 
yesterday regarding General MacArthur. 
I first met General MacArthur in Wash- 
ington, in the spring of 1919, when I was 
a lowly major in the Army, and he a 
bright and shining general. He then 
became the head of the Military Acad- 
emy at West Point. 

On January 19, 1920, I was called upon 
to make the annual speech at the Lee- 
Jackson Day dinner in Lexington to the 
Confederate veterans, the Sons of Con- 
federate Veterans, and the Daughters of 
the Confederacy. My speech was to be 
on the subject of Stonewall Jackson’s in- 
fluence on World War I. I had so much 
regard for General MacArthur that I 
wrote him, saying: 

Please tell me what was the influence of 
Stonewall Jackson upon World War I. 


He replied with a 20- or 30-page essay 
on that subject, and gave me much ref- 
erence material. He said, “I have a 
great admiration for Stonewall Jackson, 
My mother was born in Norfolk, Va.” 

Several weeks ago I introduced a bill 
to make a national shrine of that home, 
to buy it to honor General MacArthur, 
I have always had the greatest admira- 
tion for him. I again saw him in 1935 
when we went to the Philippines for the 
inauguration of President Quezon. He 
was a bright and shining star there, or- 
ganizing the Philippine Army. In World 
War II he accomplished miracles in the 
Pacific area when we were placing the 
emphasis, and, I think, properly so, on 
Europe. In spite of that fact he won. 

Mr. President, the reorganization of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
is relatively minor in comparison with 
the issue of General MacArthur. Since 
I thought the President of the United 
States was not correct in his position, re- 
garding the RFC, I did not hesitate to 
say he was wrong. It is a little embar- 
rassing to me to be the only Democratic 
member of the committee who takes 
that position. It may be a little em- 
barrassing to me and to my senior col- 
league tomorrow if we happen to be the 
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only two Democrats who vote in favor of 
the Capehart resolution. I asked one of 
the employees of the cloakroom who is 
conversant with the views of Democratic 
Senators, “Are any other Democrats, ex- 
cept my colleague, going to be with me?” 
He said: “Not that I know of. We do 
not expect any others to be with you.” 
That is a little embarrassing. 

Mr. President, returning to the Mac- 
Arthur issue, I think the President is 
fundamentally right in trying to contain 
the war in Korea within Korea itself, 
and not to risk the bombing of the Chi- 
nese mainland and the use of the Na- 
tionalist forces on Formosa to invade 
China, as referred to in the editorial 
from the Christian Science Monitor, 
which was written 4 days before this 
issue came up involving the clash of per- 
sonalities, the great and spectacular 
MacArthur on the one hand, and the 
Democratic President who, in recent 
months, has lost some of the prestige and 
popularity which he enjoyed in 1948 
when he was reelected. I say that clash 
of personalities obscures what is a criti- 
cal and what could be a tragic issue be- 
tween them. There can be no doubt, as 
the editorial has pointed out, that the 
issue is either war in Asia or an effort 
to prevent war in Asia. The President 
has taken the stand that we are not 
ready for warin Asia. Our allies are not 
ready for war in Asia. The Secretary 
of the Army, the Secretary of Defense, 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff do not 
want war in Asia. Our friends in the 
United Nations do not want war there. 

Mr. President, we have appropriated 
$41,000,000,000 for our defense establish- 
ment, and we have recently been told 
that that amount lacks $10,000,000,000 
of being sufficient for an army of three 
and a half million men. It costs more 
than $10,000 for each man. We could 
not go into China with less than 4,000,000 
or 5,000,000 men. At the rate of $10,000 
for each man it would involve $50,000,- 
000,000, or $60,000,000,000, a year for 
service in China alone, without any ref- 
erence to Europe or any other place. If 
we should go into China we could not 
hope to come out for a great many years, 
whether Russia joined in the conflict or 
not. On that issue I thought the Pres- 
ident was right. 

Much as I admire and respect the 
great MacArthur, and much as I deplore 
the fact that the issue has been raised, 
it was forced on the President. I can- 
not refrain from concluding that it was 
forced on him, because General Mac- 
Arthur knew as well as anyone could 
know what insubordination means, be- 
cause he sat as a member of the general 
court-martial which tried and convicted 
Gen. Billy Mitchell. What was General 
Mitchell’s offense? He told not the 
President and the members of the United 
Nations that they were all wrong; he 
simply said to some of his superior of- 
ficers, “You do not attach the proper im- 
portance to air power.” They said that 
was insubordination, and he was court- 
martialed. General MacArthur, as I 
have stated, sat on that court-martial. 
The court broke General Mitchell to the 
rank of colonel, suspending his pay and 
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allowances for 6 months. They thought 
they had discredited him as much as 
they could. 

Then, Mr. President, bills were intro- 
duced in Congress to recognize that Billy 
Mitchell was right. Four years ago I 
introduced a bill in the House, and the 
senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WiteEy] introduced a bill in the Senate 
providing for a medal for General 
Mitchell in recognition of the fact that 
he was right. My bill was passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
FREAR in the chair). The time of the 
Senator from Virginia has expired. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Nebraska yield a 
minute on the point which has been 
raised? 

Mr. WHERRY. I shall be glad to 
yield another minute to the Senator 
from Virginia. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Let me conclude 
what I was saying. I cannot escape the 
conclusion that General MacArthur de- 
liberately took his position, knowing 
that there could not be two commanders 
in chief, and the President said, Gen- 
eral, with all due deference to you, Iam 
the elected Commander in Chief, and I 
am not going to turn the position over 
to you. Consequently, you are no longer 
in charge.” 

I yield to the Senator from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
wonder if the Senator is aware that on 
February 19, 1947, as shown in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 93, part 1, 
page 1160, the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr, Wr EVI received a letter from Gen- 
eral MacArthur which I desire to read 
into the Record. It is as follows: 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: Thank you very 
much for the many kind and generous ex- 
pressions contained in your letter which has 
just reached me. 

I was one of Billy Mitchell’s most intimate 
and devoted friends from the beginning to 
the end. Our families came from the same 
spot, Milwaukee, and enjoyed the most cor- 
dial intimacy for many decades. Your recol- 
lection of my part in his trial is entirely 
correct. It was fully known to him and he 
never ceased to express his gratitude for 
my attitude. It would be ridiculous for any- 
one to say that any posthumous honors that 
might be granted him would be embar- 
rassing to me, He was a rare genius in his 
profession and contributed much to aviation 
history. 

I know nothing of the discussion involved 
in your resolution, but do know that any 
part I played in his career should have no 
bearing whatsoever on the matter. 

Out here we are making excellent progress. 
With renewed expressions of thanks and 
appreciation. 

Very faithfully, 
DOUGLAS MACARTHUR, 


Mr. ROBERTSON. I think that was 
a fine testimonial. All I wanted to 
bring out was that General MacArthur 
had been a member of the most famous 
court martial which has been held dur- 
ing the past 50 years, in which an officer 
was tried for insubordination which did 
not begin to amount to the insubordina- 
tion General MacArthur committed, 
knowing very well what the penalty was. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. How does the Sen- 
ator from Virginia know how General 
MacArthur voted on the court-martial? 
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Court-martial votes are confidential. It 
would be just as logical for me to say 
that General MacArthur did not vote 
against General Mitchell. Some persons 
have stated—I do not know on what 
basis—that he did not support the find- 
ings of the court-martial. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I did not even 
imply that he voted against General 
Mitchell. I said he was on that court 
and knew what the Army attitude to- 


ward insubordination was. I do not 
know how he voted. 
Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I 


yield 15 minutes to the distinguished 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
BRIDGES]. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I yield 
a few minutes to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Nrxon]. 

Mr. NIXON. Mr President, I should 
like to get straight the position of the 
Senator from Virginia with reference to 
Gen. Billy Mitchell, Did I correctly 
understand that in the case of Billy 
Mitchell the Senator from Virginia in- 
troduced a resolution praising him for 
his insubordination, and in the case of 
General MacArthur he condemns his in- 
subordination? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The understand- 
ing of the Senator is 100 percent erron- 
eous on that point. I did not go into 
the issue of whether General Mitchell 
had in a proper or an improper way 
advocated his views with reference to 
enlisting the interest of the Nation in 
the importance of air power. The Sen- 
ator from Virginia wanted to honor the 
correctness of General Mitchell’s view 
that air power was important. If we 
had not taken such a position with re- 
spect to air power we could have lost 
World War II. 

The Senator from Virginia did not go 
into the question of whether General 
Mitchell had been guilty of insubordi- 
nation. He merely honored the Gen- 
eral’s views on the subject of air power. 
The Senator from Virginia deplored the 
fact that so great and fine a general as 
General MacArthur apparently deliber- 
ately forced between himself and the 
Commander in Chief the issue of who 
should be in charge of our foreign policy 
in the Orient. It was an intolerable 
situation for a Government dedicated to 
civilian control of the military. 

Mr. NIXON. I am glad to have on 
the record the position of the Senator 
from Virginia. I know that he is noted 
for his consistency. As I understand, 
the Senator from Virginia would sup- 
port the position of General MacArthur, 
assuming that in the Mitchell case, as 
the Senator from Virginia contends, he 
voted against General Mitchell because 
of his insubordination, He thinks Gen- 
eral MacArthur would have been right, 
and he is not condemning him for it. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator from 
Virginia has stated that he did not know 
how General MacArthur voted in the 
Billy Mitchell court martial, 

Mr. WILEY. I do. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I have been told 
that following the court martial all the 
votes were torn up and thrown into a 
waste basket. Someone who was clzan- 
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ing out the waste basket found a vote 
marked No,“ with MacArthur’s name on 
it. I do not know whether that is what 
happened. I do not know whether the 
story is true. The Senator from Vir- 
ginia was merely trying to illustrate the 
fact that no one knew better the pen- 
alty for insubordination than does Gen- 
eral MacArthur. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, wi’! 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Yes. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I have 
the floor. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I should like to 
ask the Senator from Virginia whether 
he now believes that General MacArthur 
should be removed from his command 
because he is trying to carry out in the 
Far East the air policies which Gen. Billy 
Mitchell was advocating? In other 
words, the general found himself with 
a directive from the United Nations giv- 
ing him a free and independent career. 
When the time came to use the air power 
which had been advocated by Gen. Billy 
Mitchell he found his hands were tied. 
He was not able to send even a recon- 
naissance plane north of the Yalu River. 
He was not able to attack the bases, ar- 
senals, and troop concentration points 
from which the Chinese Communists 
were coming in an attempt to destroy 
our forces in Korea. X 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The junior Sena- 
tor from Virginia finds it dificult to 
answer a hypothetical question which 
is based, in his opinion, on a false 
assumption. The assumption of the 
Senator from Virginia is that the Com- 
mander in Chief of the United States 
informed General MacArthur that our 
policy was to confine the war, if possible, 
to Korea. General MacArthur insisted, 
according to an editorial which I read 
in the Christian Science Monitor—and 
the Christian Science Monitor is an im- 
partial newspaper—4 days before per- 
sonalities became involved, on extending 
the war to the mainland of China, ir- 
respective of whether the Russians would 
enter the conflict and irrespective of the 
danger that such a move could touch off 
world war IM. In that respect I 
thought the President was right, I 
thought General MacArthur was wrong, 
and I thought General MacArthur, since 
there cannot be two Commanders in 
Chief, forced the President to say who 
would continue as Commander in Chief. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, may I 
ask the minority leader, if I yield to the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY], 
whether I may have the 15 minutes for 
which I had asked. I understand the 
Senator from Wisconsin desires to speak 
for a minute or two. 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes. I should like to 
say to the distinguished Senator from 
New Hampshire that we would like to 
hear from the Senator from Wisconsin, 
inasmuch as his name has been brought 
into the present debate. May I inquire 
of the Chair how many minutes have 
been used of the time allotted to the 
Senator from New Hampshire? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Five 
minutes, 
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Mr. WHERRY. I shall be very glad 
to yield five additional minutes to the 
5 Senator from New Hamp- 

ire. 

Mr. BRIDGES. If the Senator from 
Wisconsin is to have a few minutes, I 
snuall need seven additional minutes. 

Mr. WHERRY. Very well; I yield 
seven additional minutes to the Senator 
from New Hampshire. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator. As I came into the Cham- 
ber I heard the challenging question 
raised on General MacArthur's position 
with relation to Billy Mitchell. I said I 
could answer the question. I can an- 
swer it because, as I stated before when 
the matter was under consideration, 
General MacArthur told me under his 
own signature that his was the vote 
which was cast against the finding which 
condemned Billy Mitchell. 

Billy Mitchell was the kind of char- 
acter who, in the interest of his country, 
sacrificed himself on the altar of the 
brass hats. He was from Wisconsin, as 
is General MacArthur. I want to say 
to my Republican friends that the issue 
is not whether the President had the 
right to replace MacArthur. He had 
the right to do it. He has done it. 

The issue is a political issue which, as 
our good friend from Oklahoma IMr. 
Kerr] indicated yesterday, is to be used 
in an attempt to say that the Republi- 
cans and General MacArthur want a 
war on the continent of Asia, That is 
not MacArthur’s attitude. That is not 
the Republican attitude. The real ques- 
tion is, Who got us into this war in the 
first place? Who was it that directed 
that we intervene in the Korean con- 
troversy? 

Furthermore, where was MacArthur 
at the time? He was in Japan. He had 
nothing to do with Korea. He was given 
the responsibility, without adequate 
arms and without adequate forces, to 
answer the challenge of the North 
Koreans and the Chinese Reds. Later, 
I shall speak at length on the subject; 
but at this time I wanted to say that 
Billy Mitchell was a product of Wiscon- 
sin as is General MacArthur, and nothing 
can be said against either of them. No 
misrepresentation of their position can 
deprive them of their glory and honor, 
or detract from their contribution to 
America. 

I thank the distinguished Senator 
from New Hampshire for the oppor- 
tunity of getting into the Recorp the 
truth that MacArthur saw what the 
other brass hats did not see, namely, 
that Billy Mitchell was right, and he 
insisted on using Billy Mitchell’s tactics 
in Korea. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, yester- 
day, in my judgment, was one of the 
darkest days for this country, militarily 
and diplomatically, since Pearl Harbor. 
I was amazed, astounded, and surprised 
to have my friend, the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr, Kerr], stand up on the 
other side of the aisle and, to a thronged 
full house of Members of the majority, 
put on a show. It was a good show. It 
would have keen enjoyable to more peo- 
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ple, however, if the subject matter had 
not been of such a vitally serious and 
critical nature. I was also amazed, as- 
tounded, and surprised that as soon as 
the show was over the Senator from 
Oklahoma and a majority of the Mem- 
bers on the other side of the aisle dis- 
appeared from the Chamber. At one 
time during the remarks that followed 
neither the majority leader nor any- 
one sitting in the majority leader’s chair 
was present. At one time the only mem- 
ber of the majority party in the Chamber 
was the Presiding Officer, who occupied 
the chair of the Vice President of the 
United States. I think that when Sen- 
ators rise to discuss an issue as grave as 
this, as was done by the distinguished 
Senator from California or the distin- 
guished Senator from Indiana, as well as 
by many other Senators, they are entitled 
to the considered attention of the Sen- 
ate. The Senate Chamber does not exist 
merely for show purposes. It is a place 
for a real and vital approach to facts. 

Mr. President, I am not questioning 
the President’s right as Commander in 
Chief to fire MacArthur. I say the issue 
is, Was Mr. Truman, Mr. Acheson, or the 
Truman-Acheson clique, right, or was 
General MacArthur right? I say that 
the President of the United States has 
the right as Commander in Chief to fire 
MacArthur; but he has not the right to 
be wrong when it involves the safety and 
security of this country. 

The essence of good government is the 
ability to foresee the future. That is 
one of the fundamentals of good govern- 
ment. I say that if that is one of the 
fundamentals of good government, this 
administration has failed miserably. 

The Senator from Oklahoma IMr. 
Kerr] persistently stated yesterday on 
the floor of the Senate that General Mac- 
Arthur was determined to get into an 
all-out war on the China mainland. He 
said, “He is trying to get us into war.” 
What in hell are we in now if we are 
not in war? We have suffered 60,000 
American casualties. If the Senator 
from Oklahoma does not believe that 
we are at war, let him go out to an army 
hospital with me and see the wounded 
men, men without legs and men with- 
out arms, who are coming back from 
Korea. Let him see the men who have 
been butchered and shot by Chinese 
Communists. Let him talk with some 
of the Marines who have just been 
brought back under the rotation plan. 
There should be no question in the mind 
of the Senator from Oklahoma, the 
President of the United States, or any- 
one else, as to whether or not we have 
been in war. Of course we are in war, 

I hold in my hand a copy of the Wash- 
ington Evening Star. Here is a photo- 
graph of an American soldier. His 
hands and feet were tied behind him 
and he was shot through the head by 
the Chinese Communists. I wonder 
whether this boy’s family thinks we have 
been in a war or not. I wonder what 
his wife and small child think, as to 
whether or not we have been in a war. 

I hold in my hand other pictures of 
a similar nature, showing Americans 
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butchered by Chinese Communists. 
And the Senator from Oklahoma says 
that we are not in a war. 

Here is a picture, entitled “Wounded 
Yanks Butchered by Chinese Commu- 
nists.” And they say we are not at war. 

Here is another, captioned “Sixty- 
eight Yank prisoners massacred by 
Chinese Reds.” And they say we are 
not in a war. That is “hogwash,” and 
they know it. 

I was interested yesterday in what the 
distinguished Senator from Oklahoma 
had to say in his performance in answer 
to a question by the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON]. The Senator 
from New Mexico asked him a very sim- 
ple question. He said: 

Reference has been made to the forces of 
Chiang Kai-shek as satellite troops, and ref- 
erence has been made to the possibility that 
the Chinese Nationalists would like to send 
them to the mainland. Does the Senator 
from Oklahoma know whether the Generalis- 
simo has asked either General MacArthur, 
the United Nations, or the military forces of 
the United States to put one soldier on the 
mainland of China? 


I sat here and listened very carefully 
to the answer of the Senator from Okla- 
homa. I may have been mistaken. I 
may not have heard him correctly. But 
I certainly got the impression that he 
agreed with the Senator from New Mex- 
ico that no formal offer had been made. 

I hold in my hand the New York Times 
of Saturday, July 22, 1950, in which is set 
out what is called “Document 90.” It is 
headed The Chinese Embassy to the 
Department of State.” 

1, The Chinese Government will make 
available for use in South Korea to repel the 
armed attack of North Korea one army of 
seasoned troops of approximately 33,000 men 
suitable for operations in plains or hilly ter- 
rain. 

2. These troops carry the best equipment 
at China's disposal. 

3. For the transportation of these troops, 
the Chinese Government will provide 20 air 
transports of the type of C-46, and, if neces- 
sary, can give a reasonable amount of air 
cover. If the troops are to be transported 
by sea, the Chinese Government can provide 
a moderate amount of naval escort. 

4. These troops can be ready for embarka- 
tion in 5 days. 


The document is dated Washington, 
June 30, 1950. When did the North Ko- 
rean attack occur? On June 25. Five 
days afterward this official document 
came to the United States, and the Dean 
Acheson crowd turned their backs on the 
offer. They said, “No.” Why did they 
say “No”? What did our officials say as 
to why they said “No”? They said, “We 
do not want to antagonize the Chinese 
Communists.” Imagine the leaders of 
our country saying that they did not 
want to antagonize the Chinese Commu- 
nists. I do not know what happened. 
Perhaps our Nation’s leaders antagonized 
them secretly. It is an interesting co- 
incidence that somehow they were an- 
tagonized, even though we refused to per- 
mit a few Nationalist troops to fight so 
that American boys would not have to 
carry the whole responsibility. 

Some of the facts in connection with 
the Korean situation make one’s blood 
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boil. When President Truman fired Gen- 
eral MacArthur, what were the head- 
lines? The headlines in all the foreign 
newspapers—and one of them was re- 
ported in the Star yesterday—were to the 
effect that our allies were rejoicing. The 
British were very pleased. Then I saw 
the Daily Worker, the Communist organ. 
It not only reported the local Communist 
viewpoint but carried reports from some 
Communist sources in the other coun- 
tries. They were all pleased. It was a 
dark, sad day for America. It was a 
glorious day for the Russian Communists 
all over the world. 

Mr. President, how do you suppose an 
American boy feels over in Korea as he 
lies critically wounded, with his lifeblood 
flowing out, when he knows that our allies 
are shipping materials of war and other 
vital materials to the Chinese Commu- 
nists? The distinguished Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. O’Conor] brought that 
out very forcefully. He did a good job. 
If there were a few more of the majority 
party like him, in his efforts to discover 
what is wrong with the secret policy of 
supplying aid to our enemies, the Nation 
might be more unified today. 

Throughout the remarks of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oklahoma, he 
said, We must not get into a war.“ Do 
Senators know how many losses we have 
suffered to date? Do Senators know that 
in this “no war” of the Senator from 
Oklahoma we have had more casualties 
than we had in the American Revolu- 
tion, the War of 1812, the Mexican War, 
and the Spanish-American War com- 
bined? And some Senators have the 
temerity to stand on the floor of the 
United States Senate and say “We are 
not engaged in a war and we do not want 
to do anything to draw us into war.” 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield. 

Mr. CAIN. Is the distinguished Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire likewise aware 
that something more than 1,000,000 cas- 
ualties have thus far been suffered in 
Korea, where the Senator from Okla- 
homa thinks we are still engaged in a 
police action? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I will say to the Sen- 
ator from Washington I did not know 
the total number, but I knew it was very 
large. 

Mr. CAIN. I may say, on the basis of 
my best information, that it runs some- 
thing more than 1,000,000. We ought to 
bear in mind that Americans, South and 
North Koreans, Turks, French, British, 
Canadians, Chinese, and all the rest, are 
human beings; and more than 1,000,000 
have so far been consumed in one way 
or another since this police action— 
so infamously characterized—began last 
June. 

Mr. BRIDGES. The distinguished 
Senator from Oklahoma in his floor ac- 
tivities of yesterday said that General 
MacArthur was attempting to get us into 
an all-out war; that he wanted us to 
get sloughed down in the jungles and 
trails, the swamps and rice paddies of 
Asia—in his way of describing it. I 
should like to have the Senator from 
Oklahoma present one direct quotation 
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from General MacArthur in which he 
says directly, or from which we could 
draw the logical inference that he has 
at any time requested or demanded of 
the United Nations 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire has expired. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, may I 
have 5 minutes more? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield 5 minutes more 
to the Senator from New Hampshire. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Hampshire is recog- 
nized for five additional minutes. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I should like to have 
the Senator from Oklahoma present one 
direct quotation from General MacAr- 
thur in which he has requested or de- 
manded of the United Nations permission 
to engage in any all-out land war in 
China. He cannot present such a state- 
ment. The generalities in which he in- 
dulged yesterday, sounded pretty. They 
were careful phrases, but they were 
empty sentences, 

Mr. President, as I previously said, I 
like the Senator from Oklahoma, and if 
the subject were not so serious I could 
enjoy the hilarity he produced. But the 
issue is vital. I am sorry there are no 
more Democrats present on the other 
side of the Chamber. I should like to 
have them present so they could hear 
what I have to say. They do not like to 
hear debate on this subject because they 
know in their hearts that what was done 
yesterday was wrong. Some have frankly 
said so. 

Let us go back to what Democratic 
statesmen have said in other days. Mr. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt had a Secretary of 
State by the name of Cordell Hull. He 
had a Secretary of War by the name of 
Stimson and a Secretary of the Navy by 
the name of Knox. Mr. Roosevelt and 
Mr. Hull dominated the political diplo- 
macy at that time. Mr. Roosevelt be- 
lieved sincerely and strongly that if 
China fell into hostile hands her fall 
would endanger the safety and security 
of the United States. And we have 
proof thereof in the statements of these 
distinguished gentlemen. If they had 
been willing to appease Japan and al- 
lowed Japan to control China, so that 
China would have been in hostile hands, 
we would never have seen a Pearl Har- 
bor. But they felt so strongly about 
their policy that they risked a war to 
prevent China from falling into hostile 
hands. 

If Roosevelt and Hull were right, then 
I say that Truman and Acheson are 
wrong. Both groups cannot be right. 
The policy of Truman and Acheson has 
led to turning over China to a hostile 
force, Communist China dominated by 
Communist Russia. Senators may take 
their choice. Roosevelt and Hull at a 
previous time took one position. And 
now Truman and Acheson take a dia- 
metrically different position. Both 
groups cannot be right. I do not know 
which group the Democrats are follow- 
ing now, but I say they cannot correctly 
follow both. 

I wish to say that there is some criti- 
cism being leveled against Republicans 
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in this Chamber to the effect that on 
the international front we are damag- 
ing the unity of the Government in this 
crisis. May I call the Senate’s attention 
to what Abraham Lincoln once said: 

There is an important sense in which the 
Government is distinct from the adminis- 
tration. One is perpetual, the other is tem- 
porary and changeable. A man may be 
loyal to his government, and yet oppose the 
peculiar principle and methods of the ad- 
ministration. 


Therefore, I say, Mr. President, that 
we Republicans on this side of the aisle 
are loyal Americans, but our loyalty is 
to the Government of the United States, 
not to the political administration tem- 
porarily installed in office. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire has expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Indiana yield to me? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield 20 minutes 
to the Senator from Illinois. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois is recognized for 
20 minutes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, a 
rather curious and revealing headline 
appeared in the British newspapers yes- 
terday. It was cryptic, and very much 
to the point. It was simply, “MacArthur 
sacked.” I think if the headline were 
to conform to the facts it would read: 
“MacArthur sacked on the altar of 
British foreign policy.” That would be 
more nearly the truth. 

I am intrigued and I am entranced by 
the tremendous reaction in the country 
to this dismissal. I was in St. Paul on 
Monday night, and got up at 5 o’clock ` 
the next morning. A taxicab driver 
snarled at me at that early hour and 
wondered what was going on in Wash- 
ington. 

I was in West Virginia yesterday con- 
ferring with a number of persons and 
making a little luncheon speech, and the 
whole discussion there revolved around 
the MacArthur incident. It has spread 
like a prairie fire throughout the Nation, 

Obviously, as one examines the ava- 
lanche of telegrams and the inundation 
of letters, he becomes rather curious as 
to this tremendous public reaction. 
What is it? Hero worship? Oh, I sup- 
pose that has something to do with it. 
Devotion to a great soldier? Yes. Mac- 
Arthur is a great soldier. The youngest 
major general we ever had in the United 
States Army. 

He was a very brilliant and distin- 
guished Chief of Staff, who certainly 
knew more about discipline than any 
other Chief of Staff with whom I am 
familiar. 

A great leader in World War I? In- 
deed he was. He was not only the 
leader of an infantry regiment, but he 
was the leader of the Rainbow Division, 
and it requires no further elaboration 
than simply to say “Rainbow” when 
talking about World War I. 

I think all those things have entered 
into the devotion evidenced toward Gen- 
eral MacArthur and into the reaction 
we presently see manifested throughout 
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Was faith in MacArthur involved? I 
think it was. I believe the people have a 
sustained and abiding faith in this great 
Soldier. 

So when this summary and rather 
captious dismissal came about there was 
a gigantic reaction which is like a wave, 
and it is still moving. My telephones at 
home and in the office have been ringing 
constantly. Last night at a rather un- 
sedate and unseasonable hour there were 
phone calls around midnight from Cali- 
fornia, from Chicago, from Iowa, from 
New Jersey, and elsewhere. People must 
feel rather keenly and intensely about 
this matter to be inspired to spend their 
own money and to think in terms of 
rather yeoman and heroic treatment 
that is adequate to the present situation. 

Does this reaction spring from the fact 
that the people have confidence in the 
evidence that MacArthur has a plan in 
Korea and the Commander in Chief has 
none? Certainly MacArthur has a plan. 
Certainly he wants to liquidate the 
Korean hostilities. Certainly he knows 
what to do about it. And so he pro- 
ceeded to that goal as a good military 
man. 

As distinguished from that, it is 
doubtful that the administration has a 
program for Korea at the present time. 
If it has, I have seen little tangible evi- 
dence of it. 

But General MacArthur has been in 
the unhappy position of a policeman 
who is assigned to stamp out crime and 
gambling on his own beat, with certain 
admonitory instructions: He must not 
break down any doors, but he must 
stamp. out crime and gambling. He 
must not offend or step on the toes of 
any influential persons, but he must do 
his job and achieve his objective. He 
must not pursue the quarry across the 
street, in case the criminal or law viola- 
tor moves out of his immediate beat. 
All the hobbles were placed on him. So 
what an unhappy position he was in. 

Mr. President, all those things no 
doubt enter into the reaction of the 
public. Frankly, I wonder whether 
there is not a deeper reason, after all. 
I wonder if what we see in America 
today is nothing more than the mani- 
festation of a tremendous frustration 
that has been building up like a monu- 
mental and explosive force ever since 
1945, and before then. Nearly every 
moral factor enters into it. I could in- 
clude in it, I think, what happened in 
Kansas City 4 years ago when certain 
criminals were not brought to bay after 
they dynamited the safe of the board of 
election commissioners and stole not 
only the records but the ballots. I leave 
that fact for verification by the distin- 
guished Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Kem], who knows full well what took 
place at that time. The moral fabric of 
America cannot be tampered with in 
that fashion, Mr. President, without de- 
veloping an explosive force that but 
waits for the spark to reach the tinder, 
and then it centers around some kind of 
a nucleus, which in this case came with 
the dismissal of a great leader. 

A question such as this cannot be toyed 
with as was done in the case of the 
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Jefferson jubilee, in Chicago, where 
contributions were invited in order to 
make a Fair Deal Roman holiday, and 
then in the letters which went out to 
prospective contributors it was said: 

We are advised that your contribution is 
deductible, under section 23 (a) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Act, as a proper business 
expense. 


Certainly there were no minority 
members, no Republicans, upon the hon- 
orary committee that conducted the 
Jefferson jubilee. No invitation was ex- 
tended to them. It was a Roman politi- 
cal holiday; and to make it successful 
required money; and in order to get the 
money they strained a tendon, as it were, 
to assure prospective substantial con- 
tributors that their contributions could 
be deducted from their income taxes. 

On the other hand, when the average 
humble citizen so much as pinches a 
quarter from his income tax and the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue finds it out, it 
sends a man around, and there is a hard, 
determined knock upon that taxpayer’s 
door; and then, of course, comes the per- 
emptory challenge, “You had better 
make your peace with the tax gatherer.” 
What was done in the case of the Jeffer- 
son Jubilee I call trifling with the moral 
fabric of America. Such things become 
part and parcel of the whole grim busi- 
ness with which we deal today. 

I see in the Chamber my friend and 
colleague the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT]. Recently he 
made a very fine and a very pointed 
statement on this floor when he said it 
was not only a case of the rather un- 
moral things which were disclosed and 
revealed by the investigation of the RFC 
but also an apparent condonation of 
them in high places. Mr. President, 
when there is a lot of fuzzy and obscure 
thinking as to where to draw the moral 
line between what is illegal and what is 
downright corrupt by any kind of a moral 
standard, people know it. For some time 
200 letters a day came to me in my mail 
as people protested the effacement of the 
kind of moral standards we knew in an- 
other day, and by which this country 
was molded into the greatness it pres- 
ently enjoys. 

All that is a part of this explosive re- 
action, if you please, because it centers 
around an act which was committed by 
the Commander in Chief. In it, of 
course, there is now, I think, the rather 
dismayed search on the part of the people 
for an adequate kind of leadership in an 
hour such as this. I think a part of it is 
the casual view the present leadership 
has taken of the Pacific. 

Recently the supporters in Congress of 
the present administration voted for the 
sending of American troops to Europe. 
I did not vote for it. I did not want to 
see provocation on another front when 
we already have a full-gage war going on 
in Korea. Call it a police action if you 
will, but it is the most monumental and 
costly police action in terms of treasure 
and blood that this country or mankind 
as a whole has ever seen—with a million 
casualties on all sides in men killed, miss- 
ing in action, wounded, or dead by dis- 
ease or by the rigors of the heavy weath- 
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er in Korea. What a cataclysmic thing 
it really is. 

So we have a full-gage war going on 
in Korea. Now to send troops to another 
front, when Korea has not been liqui- 
dated, seems most unwise. As a matter 
of fact, judging from all the reports 
coming to us this morning, there is no 
immediate hope that the action in Korea 
will be liquidated soon. 

So, also, Mr. President, in the present 
explosive frustration there is, I think, 
something of resentment by the people 
about secrecy in high places. They are 
beginning to appreciate what was con- 
ceived at Yalta and what was executed 
there. As Time magazine said, the bar- 
gain was bad enough, but the deceit was 
infinitely worse. 

I remember when the report on Yalta 
was made. I sat in the British Parlia- 
ment, as a guest of the Empire, and 
heard Winston Churchill make his re- 
port. When I returned to the United 
States, after making that tour, I read 
carefully the statement which was made 
by the President of the United States to 
a joint meeting of the Congress. What 
do we find in it? We find a lot of toying 
with words, and a lot of etymological 
nonsense, a lot of euphemisms, and a lot 
of shadow boxing, if you please; but 
when the full, ghastly truth came to light 
and when people understood what had 
happened, then they knew that the coun- 
try of Poland had had one-third of its 
territory and 13,000,000 of its fine, 
rugged, robust people sold into the orbit 
of communism and into the arms of Mar- 
shal Stalin. They also knew what hap- 
pened at Yalta with respect to China. 
If anyone has any doubt about it, all he 
has to do is examine that monumental 
tome, the China white paper—eleven 
hundred pages long. What was done at 
Yalta? Chiang Kai-shek was not even 
honored by being invited to sit around 
the mahogany conference table where 
his country was dismembered. No, Mr. 
President; but the impact fell upon him, 
and then it became our responsibility to 
convey the bad news to him. 

What was done to Chiang Kai-shek at 
Yalta? There was given to the Soviet 
Union all the rights that China formerly 
had in Manchuria prior to 1904. For all 
practical purposes, the Soviet Union was 
given control of the Chinese Eastern 
Railroad and control of the Manchurian 
Railroad. They were given to Stalin, and 
also he was given control of the Kurile 
Islands of the southern half of Sakhalin 
Island. Of course, oil is located in Sak- 
halin Island. Perhaps today oil is being 
found in the part of Sakhalin Island 
which the Soviet Union obtained at 
Yalta, and it is very possible that such 
oil is being used today in connection with 
the movement of troops which are kill- 
ing fine American boys on the God-for- 
saken peninsula known as Korea. 

All that was done to China at Yalta; 
and then we sometimes wonder why the 
Chinese people are not better disposed or 
more kindly disposed toward the country 
whose leaders, civil and military, sat at 
Yalta and dismembered one of the great 
nations of all times. 

We might not have had the present 
trouble in the Orient today if we, our 
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country, through our misdirected lead- 
ers, had not made this kind of thing 
possible. Secrecy has not been lost upon 
the American people. The Government 
takes the dollars out of their pockets, and 
takes their sons from their bed and 
board, and puts them in uniform; and 
then, of course, small and devious minds 
in the State Department and elsewhere 
give direction to our foreign policy; and 
people—humble people, who are the bone 
and the sinew of this country—are not 
supposed to share in the secrets that 
shroud our foreign policy today and lead 
us to disaster. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield briefly. 

Mr. CASE. In listing the things 
which Russia received as a result of the 
Yalta agreement, I trust the Senator 
will not overlook mentioning the $2,000,- 
000,000 worth of reparations taken out of 
Manchuria, which made possible the 
arming of the Reds; and, furthermore, 
that had it not been for bringing Russia 
into the war against Japan as a result 
of the Yalta agreement, Russia would 
never have been in Korea. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is correct. As 
I go back to reread my history, even 
though the print is cold, it sometimes 
inspires a feeling of cynicism. When 
Harry Hopkins, of lamented memory, re- 
turned from Europe, he said, “It is the 
dawn of a new day.” That is a great 
mouth-filling phrase. When Raymond 
Gram Swing was on the radio, what did 
he say by way of comment on Yalta? He 
said that no greater occasion could be 
had to observe Lincoln's birth anniver- 
sary. That was his comment upon Yalta, 
What did William L. Shirer say? He 
said it was a landmark in human history. 

People like those who made that agree- 
ment are even today, in some respects, 
giving direction to the thinking of 
America. Oh, how wrong they were 
then. And why should we have any 
confidence or faith in the prognostica- 
tions which go over the air today? 

Presiding over this body is the very 
distinguished Vice President of the 
United States. What was his comment 
upon Yalta? He characterized it as one 
of history’s most important steps, one 
of the most important steps ever taken 
to promote the peace and happiness of 
the world. How wrong can people be? 
This is a time when, even in hindsight, 
we should take the cover off the ball. 
We should show things in their true per- 
spective, before we march further down 
the disaster road. 

In my humble judgment the dismissal 
of MacArthur is a victory for Dean Ache- 
‘son. The whole contemporary record 
is rather redolent with criticisms of one 
kind and another to indicate that he 
never shared the views and the convic- 
tions of this great military leader. Even 
on the occasion of the anniversary of 
victory, 2 years ago, when General Mac- 
Arthur made what I thought was a 
beautiful statement, the State Depart- 
ment found it necessary to disavow and 
to disown even that. That is how little 
they wanted to share in common the 
achievements and the exploits and the 
viewpoints of the great general. 
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Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Illinois yield to the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN. I agree fully with the 
Senator that it is a great victory for 
Dean Acheson, But is it not also a vic- 
tory for men like Alger Hiss, who have 
advised the State Department for years 
regarding many of the things we have 
done and commitments we have made, 
which the American people have not 
understood? 8 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes, and I may say 
to the Senator from Pennsylvania that 
if anyone has any doubt of it, he need 
only read the book of the late Mr. Stet- 
tinius, our one-time Secretary of State, 
in which everything regarding Alger Hiss 
at Yalta and at Potsdam has been fully 
documented. There are those who try 
to kiss it off. There are those who say 
he served in only a subordinate capacity, 
and did not share in the policy-making 
decisions at those conferences. That is 
not what Mr. Stettinius left as a matter 
of history in his book, which was pub- 
lished very shortly after he passed away. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am glad to yield to 
my friend from Idaho. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. The Senator has 
just referred to the Yalta conference, 
Is it not true that the Yalta conference 
is one of the few occasions when we had 
a display of bipartisan policy, because, 
at that time, the late President repre- 
sented the Democratic Party, while Alger 
Hiss represented the Communist Party? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is correct. 
When I say that what has happened to 
General MacArthur is a victory for Dean 
Acheson, I hasten to add that it is not 
the first victory. It was not so long ago, 
that the former national commander of 
the American Legion, Louis Johnson, of 
West Virginia, had to walk the plank. 
And, by the way, in compensation for 
his sacrifice, some one was kind enough 
to give him the chair which he occupied 
when he attended Cabinet meetings. 
Somebody said to me, at the time, “What 
do you think of it?” “Oh,” I said, “they 
just got the wrong cat—they should have 
gotten Acheson instead of Johnson.” I 
often think of a man in Illinois who was 
in the insane asylum, and who had an 


idea that he had a live cat in his stomach. 


At long last he developed appendicitis, 
the surgeons came, and put him under 
the ether. When they were about to re- 
move his appendix, and the nurse said, 
“Doctor, we can fool our patient. While 
we are removing his appendix, let us 
also tell him we are removing the cat. 
I will get a cat and show it to him when 
he comes from under the ether.” When 
the man came from under the ether, 
they gave him the good news. The nurse 
beamed on him and said, “My friend, we 
did you a great favor. We also removed 
the cat from your stomach.” As she said 
that, she reached around and held up a 
Maltese cat. The man looked at her in 
consternation and said, “My conscience! 
You got the wrong cat. It was a black 
one.” So they got the wrong cat, when 
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they removed Johnson, as a matter of 
fact; and they have got the wrong cat 
this time. It is a pretty disturbing thing, 
Mr. President, if you please, but Dean 
Acheson still presides in the State De- 
partment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Illinois has 
expired. 

Mr, DIRKSEN. Will the Senator 
from Indiana yield me 10 minutes more? 

Mr. CAPEHART, I yield the Senator 
5 minutes more. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Will the Senator 
make it 10? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Five. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois is recognized for 
5 minutes more. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The other thing I see 
in all this is a victory for the British 
Foreign Office. I am beginning to 
wonder now whether the State Depart- 
ment is little more than a branch of 
Downing Street. WhenI was in London 
I went to Downing Street. I looked at 
No. 10, and I was fairly fascinated, 
though I did not goin. But as I envision 
and now assess what is happening, what 
a victory it is. What did Mr. Morrison 
say to Parliament when he made the 
announcement? Members were in the 
benches, and they said, “Hear, hear; 
hear, hear,” as I have heard them say 
it before. He said, “It is an occasion 
for good cheer.” The sacking of Mac- 
Arthur is time for “good cheer.” That 
is the tip-off. What are they trying to 
find? Great Britain has been trying to 
find a modus vivendi with the Soviet 
Union. She does not want trouble in 
Europe—no one does—but she wants to 
get along also in the Orient. Nothing 
should happen to Hong Kong, because 
the trade which passes through that 
port is very profitable. Nothing should 
happen to all the rubber, the tin, and 
other things which are sold to the Red 
Chinese. 

Anyone who is interested in the story 
can get it from the files of the subcom- 
mittee headed by the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. O'Conor]. He was kind 
enough to send me a two-page note doc- 
umenting the quantities of rubber and 
critical materials which are still being 
sold. Has there been any protest? I 
have heard of none. An officer of the 
British Government said in Parliament 
early in February, “We do not propose 
to stop that trade so long as there are 
no restrictions upon it.” Go ahead, take 
your profits, and let your own boys die, 
along with young Turks, young French- 
men, and young Americans, upon the 
slimy bosom of Korea. Great God, 
what kind of business is this? But we 
see it now. We see that the air is sur- 
charged with an electrical reaction from 
the people. All of this has been in the 
souls of our people for a long time, and 
now, finally, like an electrical charge in 
the air, it has fastened itself around a 
nucleus. That nucleus was the dis- 
missal of a great soldier with a con- 
science, one of whose first concerns was 
to win his objectives with a minimum 
of casualties among the men who served 
under him, 
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How far does this movement go? Red 
China has been recognized by Great 
Britain. They are bound and deter- 
mined now that by their course—which 
we share, very evidently—to pull their 
chestnuts out of the fire. 

What other concessions have to be 
made? Suppose it becomes necessary to 
say to the French, “You are through in 
Indochina. Tell General Tassigny to 
come back.” It is a part of the deal. 
We may be through in Korea, as a part 
of the deal, whatever it may take. That 
is what it is proposed to do, and the 
American taxpayer is going to foot the 
bill for that kind of policy. 

MacArthur stood in the way. That is 
the trouble. It was thought necessary 
to get rid of him. With all the nonsense 
that will be offered by radio, on plat- 
forms, and by television, will anyone be 
able to obscure what seems to me to be 
the fact, that he stood in the way of a 
policy which is not in the best interests 
of America; and so he had to go? It 
seems it has been that way for a long, 
long time. Mr. President, let it be said 
for Gen. Douglas MacArthur that in all 
the years he served 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
yield five additional minutes to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois, 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, in all 
the years General MacArthur served in 
the Orient, I may say to my good friend, 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. SCHOEP- 
PEL], he did not go around saying “Good 
old Joe.” He never made that mistake. 
He did not say, as late as June 1950, We 
are closer to peace than we have been 
at any time in the past 5 years.” No; his 
judgment of distance and historical per- 
spective is not so bad as the misjudg- 
ment of the Commander in Chief. 

One other thing is in this picture. I 
think it is an accumulating fear in the 
hearts of the American people that ac- 
counts for this great reaction, They are 
familiar with Potsdam. They know the 
deal Louis Denfeld got when he was 
Chief of Naval Operations. They know 
the deal Louis Johnson got when he was 
Secretary of Defense. They know what 
it means when their Commander in Chief 
says that we are closer to peace than 
we have been at any time in the past 5 
years, and then exercises his power to 
send thousands of youngsters into the 
slime of Korea. They will not be fooled 
by the moral pose which has been all 
too manifest during the past few weeks. 

No, Mr. President, I do not think the 
people will be fooled. A fear which Ed- 
mund Burke called a prudent fear, as 
distinguished from a frothy fear, is 
manifesting itself. May some kind of 
destiny that presides over the future of 
this Nation smile upon the people, and 
may they not relent in their feeling until 
the day comes when the citadel has been 
renovated and we put America back on 
the beam. 

The distinguished Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Martin] mentioned Alger 
Hiss a little while ago. Yes; he is a 
part of the deal. How can the people 
have confidence in a department such 
as the State Department, when Dean 
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Acheson goes merrily on, and heads top- 
ple, and we stay in close liaison with the 
British Foreign Office? 

So MacArthur had to go. But I may 
say, as I conclude, that it may yet serve 
a very useful purpose, because the eyes 
of the Nation will be opened, and we shall 
find out at long last what the truth is, 
and that may still be the rock of our 
salvation. N 

I trust that not too much time will 
elapse before General MacArthur can 
return and we can get from his own lips 
the story of the conditions on the other 
side of the Pacific and precisely what 
happened. Let there be a big and ample 
footnote to that part of history that is 
being made in this good hour, and may 
not the least of that footnote be Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s own statement as to 
where we stand in the scheme of things 
before disaster overtakes us. I am will- 
ing to stand in his corner now, as I have 
in other days, because I think there is a 
luster about his accomplishments, his 
achievements, his courage, his faith, that 
will not be dimmed by his dismissal by 
the Commander in Chief. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Indiana yield time to me? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
yield 25 minutes to the distinguished 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. WELKER]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Idaho is recognized for 25 
minutes. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I de- 
sire, first, to invite attention to the fact 
that other than the Presiding Officer 
only two Democratic Senators are lis- 
tening to the debate which is now going 
on. They are the distinguished Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Byrn] and the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Jounson]. Never in my brief experience 
in the United States Senate have I seen 
such packed galleries as we see today. 
Iam wondering why. Are the American 
people, interested in the MacArthur fir- 
ing or is the Democratic majority inter- 
ested init? If the Democratic majority 
is interested in it, why are not more 
Democratic Senators present to hear the 
words which have been and now are be- 
ing so earnestly spoken? 

At the outset let me say that I shall 
watch with caution what happens to the 
Wherry resolution which was submitted 
yesterday and which asks for the return 
of General MacArthur to be heard be- 
fore a joint meeting of the House and 
Senate. If this resolution is not 
adopted or is covered up, I think we shall 
hear the American people speak. 

Not since Pearl Harbor, Mr. Presi- 
dent, have I been so sorrowed as I was 
at the news of MacArthur's firing yes- 
terday morning. It was shocking and 
disgraceful. The American people and 
the people of my State of Idaho have 
responded with hundreds of telegrams 
and messages—I have many on my 
desk—from the Governor of Idaho down 
through church groups to the American 
Legion and other service bodies. Yet we 
find the Members of the majority con- 
spicuous by theif absence, and I am won- 
dering why. If at any time we needed 
unity in the United States, it is now. We 
hear day after day speeches setting forth 
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what trying times we are facing. Vet, 
when some controversial happening oc- 
curs, the Democrats leave the floor to 
the Republicans to debate the problem, 
and then we are accused of playing 
politics. 

Why do we forget the American peo- 
ple? Why has Western Union, in the 
city of Washington, D. C., in such a 
short period since the firing of General 
MacArthur received more telegrams 
than at any other time in its history? 

Mr. President, my friend the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr]—I do not 
know him very well—rose yesterday and 
maligned and slandered, sneered, and 
smirked at a man who is admittedly the 
greatest military leader of our time. I 
do not like it; and if I serve in the Senate 
6 years or 60 years, I shall stand up and 
be heard in defense of that great Amer- 
ican and great soldier. How can we ex- 
pect to bring about unity when a spokes- 
man for the President rises and calls 
General MacArthur “stupid” and uses 
other such slanderous terms? Are we 
going to be men or mice? It is time for 
Americans to stand up and be counted. 
I am willing to take the Recorp as it 
stands, as made by the senior Senator 
from Oklahoma, and go to Oklahoma 
and debate with him, all over his State, 
to see whether Americans in his own 
State approve of the way the Senator 
treated General MacArthur yesterday. 

A new low in debate is reached when 
with 250,000 of our men fighting in the 
hills of Korea, a Senator, apparently 
goes to the Anacostia Flats to gather 
material for slander and ridicule. Why 
the Billy Mitchell ridicule? In order to 
get unity in America, is it necessary to 
use such tactics as that? 

Mr. President, as the junior Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen] remarked 
we could go on and on talking daily 
about fur coats, about 5 percenters, 
about the Kefauver committee, about 
vote frauds, RFC, the President’s letter 
writing, and about the terrible things 
happening in our Government, but this 
is not the time for that. It is time that 
we forgot the crazy nonsense of ridicule, 
of smirking and sneering, and the im- 
plied and expressed threat that “I licked 
you in 1948, and I will take you on again 
anytime you want.” 

Mr. President, I hope he tries it in 
1952, and I hope all those who stand out 
and “front” for him will try it in 1952, 
because this is the time for America to 
be heard, and it is time for the Republi- 
can Party to start being strong and 
powerful again, and to quit being weak- 
kneed and saying, “me too.” And when 
it is done, I will have no fear of the re- 
sults—the American people have had 
enough of this administration and all 
who follow it. 

To think, Mr. President, that yester- 
day, when all over America the hearts 
of mothers, wives, and loved ones were 
bleeding for the thousands and thou- 
sands of boys who have been maimed, 
crippled, or killed in Korea, we should 
hear debate in the Senate in which Gen- 
eral MacArthur is called “stupid,” that 
his “official” head should be cut.off, and 
he is referred to sarcastically as the 
“Magnificent” MacArthur. - 
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Mr. President, I do not know much 
-about. military science and tactics. I 
did not reach the great rank which the 
senior Senator from Oklahoma attained. 
I ended up as a corporal in World War 
II. He admits he was a second lieuten- 
ant. However, I venture to say that the 
‘American people can ferret out a mili- 
tary man as quickly as the Senator from 
‘Oklahoma can. I wish to invite the 
‘attention of the Senate to the able 
statement made this afternoon by the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
‘Bripces]. He referred to a question 
propounded to the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Kerr] by the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. AnpERson] with respect 
to whether or not Chiang Kai-shek had 
ever offered his men to help the United 
Nations, leaving the inference that 
Chiang had never offered his help. Need 
anything more be said on the subject 
than was said by the Senator from New 
‘Hampshire? Why do some Senators 
have to come on the floor of the Senate 
to try to mislead the American people? 
Mr. President, the American people, 
whether in Idaho, California, Oklaho- 
ma, or New York, are far, far ahead of 
the United States Senate, and, yes, of 
the administration. They have long ago 
thought out the answers to questions 
which we are here debating. 
Last night I heard every word of the 
speech made by the President of the 
United States. I listened very atten- 
tively to it. I wanted to find some com- 
fort in it. What did I find? What did 
‘I hear? I heard the startling revela- 
ition that we were fighting a war of con- 
tainment in Korea. Mr. President, if 
we are fighting a war of containment in 
Korea I should like to know why we ever 
{had to go there in the first place? Was 
it because we needed to let the blood of 
about 75,000 American youth? Was it 
necessary that almost 10,000 of them 
should be killed in a little war of con- 
tainment? Whom do the administra- 
tion spokesmen think they are fooling? 
Many nations are involved in the Korean 
war, thus making it truly a world war. 
It is true the United States is putting up 
90 percent of the men and money. We 
are suffering 90 percent of the casualties. 
It is a world war, Mr. President. Why 
say it is a little tea party, in which we 
do not want to make anyone mad? Why 
say that if we will only hit lightly the 
Chinese Communists and the North 
Koreans they will take up their little 
kits and go home and be satisfied? Once 
again I ask whom do they think they are 
fooling? More than 1,000,000 casualties 
have been sustained on all sides, and, 
yet, they try to say it is not very much. 
Yes, I know it is an all-out, terrible, 
shooting war, a bitterly brutal, cruel war, 
conducted over awful terrain and in 
freezing temperatures, I know because 
boys from my State, the One Hundred 
and Sixteenth Combat Engineers, and 
others, are there fighting and dying in 
a war that will go down in history as 
one of the most brutal. Yes, I read the 
casualty lists of my home State. With 
tears in my eyes I attempt to write the 
loved ones a note of sympathy or a word 
of encouragement. Yes, the American 
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people know that we are in a bloody, 
terrible, shooting war with an enemy 
composed of most vicious and Godless 
men. Yet, we have the so-called Com- 
mander in Chief tell us that it is merely 
a war of containment. Sometimes I 
think what a pity it is that our great 
Nation should be led by an administrator 
who thinks as feebly as he does. 

Mr. President, Dean Acheson, the man 
who by his record elected me to the 
United States Senate, is riding in the 
saddle today. If it had not been for his 
philosophy of Americanism and his han- 
dling of the far eastern question, this 
young country lawyer would not have 
been elected to the Senate. I crusaded in 
my State, telling of the planning, the er- 
rors, the blundering of his State Depart- 
ment. Yes, the people of my State under- 
stood Dean Acheson as long ago as No- 
vember 7, 1950. The Acheson policy 
which has led us down the road to disas- 
ter is the policy that is written about and 
loved by Communists all over the world. 
Does anyone think this is campaign ora- 
tory, or Republican Party stuff? I ask 
that the Chair direct his attention to the 
speaker, because I have something before 
me which will shock the American people 
from the top of their heads to the tips of 
their toes. I hold in my hand and I am 
referring to a very famous newspaper 
called the Daily Worker. It is not the 
Washington Post or the Times-Herald. 
It is the Daily Worker, the official publi- 
cation of the Communist Party in Amer- 
ica. What does it have to say? Does it 
sustain the President in his feeble allega- 
tions of last night, or does it sustain Alger 
Hiss, Fuchs, Budenz, Remington, and all 
the other criminally traitorous individ- 
uals and the policies of the State De- 
partment which have brought us to the 
darkest page in our history? 

On the front page we read: 

New York, Thursday, April 12, 1951— 


That is today. 

In block type, on the front page, we 
read: 

Now End the War— 


And further— 


A tremendous feeling of gratification will 
be felt all over the Nation today 


Mr. BRIDGES. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. WELKER. I am delighted to yield 
to my friend the Senator from New 
Hampshire. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Did not the Senator 
from Oklahoma say yesterday that there 
was no war? Did we not understand him 
to say that there was no war? 

Mr. WELKER. The Senator from 
New Hampshire is correct; that was my 
understanding of his remarks. 

Mr. BRIDGES. But the Daily Worker 
now says that there is a war. 

Mr. WELKER. Yes; the Daily 
Worker admits it. Truman, Acheson, 
and the Daily Worker must have mixed 
up their signals. I continue to quote 
from the Daily Worker: 

A tremendous feeling of gratification will 
be felt all over the Nation today that the 
war-hungry General MacArthur, who called 
openly for world war III, has been fired by 
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the Government. With the firing of this 
arrogant militarist, the peace camp of the 
world has won an important gain, which 
opens up very great opportunities to ad- 
vance the cause of peace, 


How do Americans feel when they read 
such stuff as that from the Communist 
daily newspaper? Who is dreaming? 
Must we continue to listen to the smear- 
ing, smirking, slanderous attacks upon 
those of us who take pride in calling our- 
selves Americans? The ball is in the 
court of Harry Truman and Dean Ache- 
son and all like them, and they must play 
with it. I watch with interest how they 
play it and what will happen next. I 
shall compare their statements with 
those of the Daily Worker. I am more 
than interested in the comparison of the 
two. 

On the front page of the Daily Worker, 
in the lower left-hand corner, in big 
type, we read: 

Good riddance to MacArthur 


The article is written by William Z. 
Foster. Who is he? Foster is the head 
of the Communist Party. He succeeded 
Earl Browder, who now stands convicted 
of conspiracy to commit sabotage 
against this great country of ours. On 
the right-hand side, in block headlines, 
we find: 

Now oust the war policy 


It is written by Eugene Dennis. Have 
the American people forgotten who 
he is? 

On page 2 of the Daily Worker in block 
type we read again: 

Now oust the war policy 


On page 3 we read: 
Good riddance to MacArthur. 


It takes a third of a page “Good rid- 
dance to MacArthur.” 

And then this shocking news is 
printed: 

West Europe’s governments show relief. 


I wonder how the troops-to-Europe 
boys feel now. 

Mr. President, I went down the line in 
voting against even one American boy 
going to Europe. I voted “yea” on the 
concurrent resolution so that the House 
would have a chance to act on a joint 
resolution. If I live for many years, I 
shall never be more happy in casting a 
vote than I was in the votes I have cast 
concerning the foreign policy of this 
weak Truman administration. With 
such sabotage, deceit, and arrogance as 
has been displayed, I am proud of the 
vote, and I am proud that I said, “no boy 
will ever go to Europe in a police action 
as long as our boys are being slaughtered 
in Korea.” Apparently I do not rate 
very high with the Daily Worker, be- 
cause my philosophy is directly oppo- 
site to theirs. But what will Mr. and 
Mrs. America think when they read how 
happy the Daily Worker was over Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s firing? 

In the middle of page 3, we find: 


Truman studied Korea peace bid last 
month, now revealed. 


Oh, is that so? I thought it was a war 
of containment. Why do we get the first 
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news out of the Daily Worker? Who 
gives it to them first and not to the Amer- 
ican people? 

On the back page we find a little trib- 
ute paid to those “lovely” people who 
were sentenced to death last week for 
betraying atomic bomb secrets to Rus- 
sia. Mrs. Ethel Rosenberg through the 
Daily Worker utters a very touching cry 
to the American people and to the Com- 
munists who live within our midst. She 
writes: 

My husband and I are only two people, 
but this case has significance which far 
transcends our personal lives. The entire 
population of America will be adversely 
affected by our persecution, which represents 
the ugliest and most violent form of legal 
lynching. 


Think of that kind of language being 
used in the same issue that is so proud 
of the firing of General MacArthur. 

Mr. President, I wish the Senator from 
Oklahoma were present. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WELKER. Yes. 

Mr. KERR. Does the Senator from 
Idaho recognize the Senator from Okla- 
homa when he sees him? 

Mr. WELKER. I do. I am glad to 
see that the Senator from Oklahoma has 
just returned to the Chamber. 

Mr. KERR. If the Senator desires to 
address me, he may do so. 

Mr. WELKER. I am glad to see the 
Senator in the Chamber. I hope the 
Senator heard my remarks. 

Mr. KERR. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WELKER. With the Senator's 
permission, I decline to yield. My time 
is limited to 25 minutes and I have only 
a few minutes left. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Idaho declines to yield. 

Mr. KERR. Ido not blame the Sena- 
tor for refusing to yield if there is no 
more substance to what he is saying than 
there is in what I have heard him say. 

Mr. WELKER. While the Senator 
from Oklahoma was debating yesterday, 
I was reading in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star the headline in the left-hand 
corner to the effect that the British pro- 
posed giving Formosa to the Chinese 
Reds. What appeasement. What trag- 
edy. Is not that following directly the 
line advocated by the Communists? 
MacArthur was fired, ridiculed, slan- 
dered, and disgraced because he stood 
up as an American and resented that 
sort of treatment by trying to protect 
America, 

Mr. President, my time is about to 
expire. I am sick and tired of the de- 
bate emanating from the other side of 
the aisle urging us to hurry. We are 
told, “Hurry, hurry, hurry. They have 
the gun. They are about to shoot us.” 
We have spent week after week listening 
to that sort of talk. We were told that 
we were hampering the program and 
that if we did not do something imme- 
diately we would be lost. The other day 
we were told by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives that mysteri- 
ous men—not Chinese Reds—were be- 
hind the border of Korea ready to take 
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after our troops in Korea; therefore, we 
must do something. Why this scare 
stuff—and then turn around and fire 
our top general without even giving his 
successor prior knowledge of the con- 
templated act? 

With this situation before us, we are 
told that we must “contain” the war in 
Korea. I say that that statement is silly. 
It is stupid. It is time to call a halt to 
that kind of thinking and that kind of 
ruling in America. If our boys are to 
be slaughtered in a containing war in 
Korea, with no chance of victory, I 
repeat, let us bring every last one of 
them home at once, 

From this time on I am going to move 
cautiously, because with this activitiy 
and the continuous blundering on the 
part of the President of the United 
States, I have lost any confidence I ever 
had in Harry Truman, President of the 
United States, and I never had very 
much in the beginning. We are now 
going down the road to disaster at a 
rapid gait. More than 10,000 of our 
boys have lost their lives in Korea al- 
ready. Thousands have been maimed, 
Two hundred and fifty thousand of our 
boys are away from their homes in 


desolate, far-away lands—fighting for- 


what under the President’s statement of 
last night? There have been a million 
casualties on both sides. We are told, 
“Let us call it off. We are just playing 
for fun. It was not a war, after all. We 
did not even want to make you mad. 
We never intended to win in the first 
place. We were just fooling. Please, 
Commies, we have only been fooling.” 

Mr. President, I am mindful of the 
fact that the world will not pay much 
attention to what I have to say as a 
military leader or as a Senator; but I 
feel better for having said it. I have 
received hundreds of telegrams from 
my State, and not one of them ex- 
presses approval of the action of the 
President of the United States in the 
summary firing of General MacArthur. 
More than 90 percent of the telegrams 
ask that impeachment proceedings 
against the President be begun. 

Mr, President, this is a trying and se- 
rious time in the history of America. I 
want to see America united. I do not 
want it ever to be said that we lost a 
war to the Communists anywhere on the 
face of the globe. Let us be smart again. 
Let us unite and be strong again—we 
must if we are to survive the enemy and 
the tragic errors of this administration. 
Let us demand that Dean Acheson be 
fired and replaced at once. He has been 
disgraced before the great American 
people. His firing will stand as an em- 
blem of honesty and decency on the part 
of the administration among those fine 
Americans who have given their lives 
and their bodies, and their service while 
fighting this cruel, vicious war. 

I have a suggestion to make, in all 
humility, in all candor, and without any 
desire to slander or abuse. I am won- 
dering what the President of the United 
States could do to regain the confidence 
of the American people. He might turn 
out to be the greatest military leader 
and greatest domestic and political 
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leader in our history, but he still could 
never recover the faith of the American 
people, That has been completely and 
fully lost. 

The President has fired MacArthur. 
We have taken a terrific jolt. If Presi- 
dent Truman wants to be a great Ameri- 
can—and I am sure he must, at the bot- 
tom of his heart; he must be, and I am 
sure he is—if he sincerely wants to help 
his country, as I feel he does; if he wants 
to have America united again so that we 
can whip any enemy on the face of the 
earth, let him resign, and let us have the 
leadership of the great Vice President, 
who would overnight restore confidence 
and unity in the United States. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. WELKER. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. I understood the Sen- 
ator to refer to the trial of Gen. Billy 
Mitchell, and the alleged fact that Gen- 
eral MacArthur voted against him. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. WELKER. That is what I under- 
stood from the debate of yesterday. 

Mr. WATKINS. I call attention to 
the statement which appears in today’s 
Washington Daily News, in an article 
written by Philip Thomas: 

In his account of the trial, General Mit- 
chell said of his boyhood friend: 

“MacArthur, whom I admired for his cour- 
age, his audacity, and sincerity, surely could 
not be a part of this. But there he was, his 
features as cold as carved stone.” 

IN HIS CORNER 

General Mitchell was too hard in judging 
the man he thought was completely against 
him. It later came out that General Mac- 
Arthur was one of the few who voted against 
the conviction of Mitchell. 

During the entire course of the 7-week 
trial, longest in the United States military 
history, General MacArthur said not a word. 


I feel quite certain that Mr, Thomas 
has been able to conduct the research 
into this question, and that this is a cor- 
rect statement. 

Mr. WELKER, I thank the Senator 
for his observation. 

Mr. President, I invite the attention 
of the Senate to the very mysterious 
circumstances surrounding the return 
of Erle Cocke, national commander of 
the great American Legion, of which I 
am a member, from the Orient after 
an inspection tour. He had visited with 
MacArthur, and had seen what he was 
up against. He had made the statement 
that General MacArthur was fighting 
a war with his hands tied behind his 
back. Now the administration would 
like us to believe that the Truman tem- 
per had nothing to do with this firing. 
I wonder at the coincidence. I wonder 
if this firing was all so friendly and 
just had to be done, or whether the 
temper of the President had a part in 
it. I wonder why Erle Cocke was not 
permitted to have his appointment with 
the President of the United States at 
2 o’clock in the afternoon before the 
firing took place. I believe the Presi- 
dent was mad and thus would not see 
Commander Cocke. 

Mr. President, I am now going to yield 
the floor. My heart is full for America; 
my heart is full for our brave soldiers, 
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living and dead; my heart is full for 
the Japanese, the Koreans, the Filipinos, 
our allies of Nationalist China, the For- 
mosans, and all others who idolized Mac- 
Arthur. 

I am worried about the defense ap- 
proaches to our own America—to 
Alaska, to our very shores. 

We shall be strong again. With God’s 
help we shall overcome our handicaps 
and help restore order out of chaos 
again. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor back 
to the senior Senator from Indiana [Mr, 
CAPEHART], 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO, 1 OF 1951, 
RELATING TO RFC 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the resolution (S. Res. 76) disapprov- 
ing Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1951. 

Mr, CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
yield 45 minutes to the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Kem]. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, after the 
very powerful addresses in which able 
Senators have discussed the tragic inci- 
dent which is in the mind and heart of 
every American today, I rise with some 
hesitation to discuss the matter which 
is the unfinished business of the Senate, 
that is, Senate Resolution 76, submitted 
by the distinguished Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. CAPEHART], disapproving Re- 
organization Plan No. 1 proposed by the 
President for the purpose of making cer- 
tain changes in the organization of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

I shall support the resolution of the 
Senator from Indiana. My position, 
briefly, is first, that the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation should not be reor- 
ganized, but should be abolished. 

Second, considered purely on its 
merits, Reorganization Plan No. 1 should 
not be adopted. I shall address myself 
to these propositions in order. 

1, THE RFC SHOULD BE ABOLISHED) 

REORGANIZED 


Mr. President, the RFC has survived 
its usefulness. I have introduced a 
measure to abolish the RFC, Senate Joint 
Resolution 44. What I propose is an or- 
derly liquidation of this agency under 
the direction of the Secretary of the 


NOT 


Treasury, or, as Mr. Jesse Jones has so. 


pointedly said, I propose a decent burial 
for the RFC. Similar measures have 
been introduced by the distinguished 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. ByrD], Sen- 
ate bill 1116, and by the distinguished 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. BRICKER], Sen- 
ate bill 1123. There are also similar bills 
for the abolition of the RFC pending in 
the House. In my judgment, abolition, 
not reorganization, is the sound ap- 
proach to the problem. 
(A) IN ITS INCEPTION RFC WAS INTENDED TO BE 
TEMPORARY IN CHATACTER 

Mr. President, it should be kept in 
mind at the outset that the RFC in its 
inception was a temporary agency. It 
has been said that there is nothing in 
the world quite so permanent as a tem- 
porary Government agency. However 
that may be, the RFC was established in 
January 1934, as a temporary agency. 
It was provided in the act creating it 
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that it should exist for 1 year. Its pur- 
pose was to help banks and businessmen 
through the depression which was then 
haunting the country. 

Since that time RFC has been like 
Topsy, it has “growed and growed,” or, 
as the New York Times said the other 
day, it has proliferated. We now know 
that as it grew it became more and more 
corrupt, but for some reason or another 
it has been successful in warding off 
every approach made against it with 
lethal intent. The idea of reconstruc- 
tion, of helping businesses to recover the 
former positions they occupied before 
the depression which was affecting the 
country, has long since been abandoned. 
The RFC now has been making loans 
on every side with the money of the 
American taxpayers, without any regard 
to the original purpose for which it was 
created. 

The first grant of authority to the 
RFC to make loans was made in June 
1934. Since that time, step by step, the 
limitations placed on the RFC have been 
relaxed by law or relaxed by its own 
practice. This has set the stage for a 
long series of unsavory decisions and 
unsound activities which have only re- 
cently been exposed to public view 
through the activities of the Fulbright 
committee. 

Mr. President, I know that the people 
of the United States have become tre- 
mendously aroused by what has been 
revealed by the Senator from Arkansas 
LMr. FULBRIGHT] and his associates. I 
do not want to appeal to any considera- 
tions of that kind. This is a business 
problem. The Senate of the United 
States in considering it should use the 
very best business judgment it has, and 
should not be affected by any popular 
feeling which may exist against this 
agency. . 

At the same time, Mr. President, it 
has been revealed beyond any question 
by the Fulbright committee that the RFC 
offers dangerous possibilities for what 
the committee so aptly termed favorit- 
ism and privilege. Or they might have 
said “favoritism and waste,” or “favorit- 
ism and corruption.” 

(B) RFC OFFERS DANGEROUS POSSIBILITIES OF 
FAVORITISM AND WASTE 

It is proposed in the plan which is now 
before the Senate to reorganize the RFC 
by placing it in the hands of a single 
administrator. The Board of Directors 
consisting of five members is abolished 
by one fell stroke. In place of that, all 
the authority in the RFC is to be placed 
in the hands of-a single individual. 

Mr. President, it seems perfectly ob- 
vious to me that what ails the RFC can- 
not be cured in this way. One adminis- 
trator might be just as dangerous and 
just as corrupt as five, or maybe more 
so. What reason is there to believe that 


the same authority which appointed the 


five Directors who have worked such woe 
could be expected to appoint a single 
one who would reorganize the agency in 
a satisfactory way? 

The case of the RFC was diagnosed by 
the Hoover Commission a couple of 
years ago. In its report of March 1949 
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on Federal business enterprises, 
Commission declared: 

Directing lending by the Government to 
persons or enterprises opens up dangerous 
possibilities of wastes and favoritism to in- 
dividuals or enterprises. It invites political 
and private pressures or even corruption. 


It is an interesting fact, Mr. President, 
that three members of the Hoover Com- 
mission dissented from that view. It is 
also an interesting fact, in view of the 
discussion which has taken place on the 
floor of the Senate today, that one of 
these dissenting members was no less a 
personage than Dean Acheson. Dean 
Acheson, James K. Pollock, and James 
H. Rowe, Jr., wrote in their dissenting 
opinion: 

We have seen no evidence whatever in the 
material submitted to us to justify the blan- 
ket assertion of the Commission that direct 
lending by the Government opens up dan- 
gerous possibilities of waste and favoritism 
to individuals or enterprises, 


Mr. President, I think it is fair to say 
that today ample and abundant evi- 
dence exists to justify the blanket as- 
sertion that waste and favoritism to in- 
dividuals and enterprises has character- 
ized the direct lending of the RFC. The 
RFC’s public-lending activities have al- 
ways been, are now, and always will be, 
carried on in a political atmosphere. 
No changes in the form of organization 
or in top-management personnel can 
reach or correct this condition. So 
long as the Government stays in the 
direct-lending business there will be 
those who are ready and willing to exert 
political pressure. This pressure will 
bring about the making of unsound 
loans, and this will be the case no mat- 
ter which political party is in power. 

(C) OPERATIONS OF RFC ARE INFLATIONARY 


There is another situation in connec- 
tion with the RFC which I think should 
be given the most careful consideration 
in connection with the problem as to 
what shall be done with it, and that is 
the fact that the operations of the RFC 
are obviously inflationary. The Govern- 
ment is supposed to be fighting inflation. 
It is supposed to be doing that by re- 
stricting credit. It has cracked down 
on mortgage credit and consumer cred- 
it. It has been scolding the banks for 
lending too freely. Yet from 60 to 70 
lending agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment go merrily on their way—adding 
fuel to the fires of inflation, through the 
issuance of easy credit. 

Mr. President, in that connection, it 
seems to me that the statement made 
at the hearings by Mr. Harber, the Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors of the 
RFC, is quite revealing. I read the fol- 
lowing colloquy from page 44 of the 
hearings before the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments on Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 
1951: 

Senator Benton. Why cannot the banks 
loan money? Why will they not loan the 
money? Why will not the commercial 
banks loan it to the little-business man? I 
think I know the answer to that question, 
but I want to hear it from you. 


the 
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Mr. Harser. The credit regulations would 
be the principal thing, and as the Senator 
here this morning said, some of us get maybe 
a little lazy and would rather clip coupons 
than work and make loans. 


In other words, the Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the RFC told the 
committee that the reason why banks 
were not making the loans which were 
desired to be made—with the result that 
complaints were being made because of 
the failure of the banks to make the 
loans—was the credit restrictions. He 
said they were the principal reasons for 
the failure to make such loans, 

So, we are asked to continue in exist- 
ence the RFC, a Government agency, for 
the purpose of making loans which are 
contrary to the restrictions placed on the 
banks in the interest of curbing inflation, 

As the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp] pointed out the other day, liquida- 
tion of the RFC’s lending activities would 
reduce Federal personnel by 3,000; it 
would save $18,000,000 a year in admin- 
istrative costs, which could be used in 
the payment of the Corporation’s debts 
to the Federal Government. 

The RFC’s wasteful, inflationary 
money policies have done much to boost 
the cost of living to its highest level in 
our history. By liquidating the RFC, 
Congress can strike a telling blow against 
inflation. 

When the lending activities of any 
financial enterprise are based on some- 
thing other than business judgment, the 
contribution of that enterprise to the 
country’s economic development is of 
doubtful value. The RFC’s net contri- 
bution toward a sound economy has been 
on the negative side since World War II. 
There is no public interest in prolonging 
the life of an enterprise which cannot 
without artificial oxygen—in other words, 
assistance from the Government—sur- 
vive in a competitive field. The RFC has 
been making loans of that kind. There 
is no public interest in financing a con- 
cern to engage in a business in which the 
management is without experience or 
special qualifications. The RFC has been 
making loans to concerns of that kind. 
There is no public interest in forcing 
competitors to the wall by flooding a 
market by overproduction. Yet the RFC 
has been financing concerns to make 
goods for which there isno demand. All 
of these economic sins have been com- 
mitted by RFC, using the public money. 
The RFC has done all that in the name 
of creating in our country a sound econ- 
omy—sound economy, my foot. 

(D) THE OPERATIONS OF RFC HAVE NOT RESULTED 
IN A PROFIT 

It has been argued by some that the 
operations of the RFC have resulted in a 
profit to the taxpayers, and for that 
reason the business of the RFC should 
be carried on. It has been said by one 
who is chairman of a committee which 
is supposed to be looking into this mat- 
ter: 

The taxpayer has “ profited by 
$600,000,000 from the operations of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation. 


Mr. President, the Fulbright subcom- 
miitee disputes these figures. I think it 
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would be rather difficult for any busi- 
nessman who knows anything about the 
operations of the RFC during the past 
few years to believe that they have been 
carried on at a profit. However, we do 
not have to rest on any supposition in 
that connection, for we have the testi- 
mony of a very able witness who has 
gone exhaustively into the matter. He 
tells us that the figures presented on be- 
half of the RFC as to its making a profit 
are untrue. Theodore Herz, staff direc- 
tor for the subcommittee, and a profes- 
sional accountant for 20 years, made a 
study of RFC’s finances. Last May 8, he 
reported to the Fulbright subcommit- 
tee—and I quote from the recorded hear- 
ings: 

The lending activities of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation for the 1949 fiscal 
year resulted in a loss which is in the neigh- 
borhood of $6,500,000, notwithstanding the 
fact that the published statements of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation report 
a profit of $5,226,000 for the year. 


Note those words, Mr. President. 

According to the March 13, 1951, issue 
of Congressional Quarterly— 

It is the opinion of the RFC Subcommittee 
that RFC is still showing a loss at the present 
time, according to Herz. 


It seems that the RFC very conven- 
iently neglects to take into account the 
fact that the Government must pay in- 
terest on the public funds which the 
Treasury has borrowed and placed at the 
disposal of RFC for lending purposes. 

More than $60,000,000 in loans to busi- 
nesses have been written off by RFC as 
losses. Yet under the circumstances 
that the interest on that money is not 
taken into consideration by the RFC in 
making its financial statement, some 
persons have the temerity to tell the 
American people that the RFC is op- 
erated at a profit. 

Mr. President, that is not all. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEM. I am glad to yield. I was 
about to mention the very interesting 
facts which have been developed by the 
distinguished Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. WILLIAMS]; and I yield now to him. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I was going to ask 
the Senator if he is aware of the fact 
that the reason why the RFC could claim 
a profit of $5,000,000 or $6,000,000 a year 
in its over-all operations, as the RFC now 
cleims, is that the RFC conveniently for- 
got to take into consideration nearly 
$13,000,000,000 of notes which the Gov- 
ernment has canceled without asking 
for their payment. 

Mr. KEM. I think that is brought out. 
I intend to bring it out through a quota- 
tion which I propose to make from a 
speech delivered by the Senator from 
Delaware in the Senate on April 5. The 
Senator from Delaware at that time in- 
serted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD in- 
formation which he had obtained from 
the Bureau of the Budget, showing that 
if the RFC were liquidated, instead of 
there being a profit of $600,000,000 for 
the taxpayers, there would actually be a 
loss of more than $12,000,000,000, or 
nearly $13,000,000,000. 
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I hope— 


Said the Senator from Delaware— 
someone, either on the floor of the Senate 
or elsewhere, will read the Recorp, and later 
come forward and straighten the situation 
out, and be able to give me and the American 
people some accounting as to what happened 
to this nearly $13,000,000,000. 


As the Senator from Delaware put it: 

If any American corporation had been 
operating in this manner, forgetting the fact 
that it would have been in bankruptcy years 
ago, had it survived, the directors of the 
corporation and all the officers of the cor- 
poration would now be in jail. 

The law plainly states that every Govern- 
ment corporation must submit to the Con- 
gress on January 15 of each year following 
the close of its fiscal business on the pre- 
ceding June 80, a detailed statement of what 
money they have received and all the ex- 
penditures they have made. The RFC is an- 
other corporation which has not complied 
with the law in that respect. Such reports 
have not been submitted to Congress. 


Under these circumstances I shall have 
to take all talk about the RFC making 
a profit with a grain of salt. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEM. I yield to the Senator from 
Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I may say that what 
the Senator says about my figures is 
correct. At the time to which I re- 
ferred there, no breakdown had been 
furnished to the Congress showing how 
the money had been spent or where it 
had gone. I made the suggestion in the 
Recorp that if anyone reading the REC- 
orp knew where the money had gone and 
how it could be accounted for, and would 
submit such a report, I should be glad 
to incorporate it in the Record. I have 
talked with officials of the RFC since 
that time, but so far as I know there is 
not a man in the employ of RFC who 
can furnish any information as to where 
this money has gone, or who can, ex- 
cept in general terms, account for bil- 
lions of dollars. There is no itemized 
breakdown. If the Senator will yield 
further 

Mr. KEM. I yield to the Senator from 
Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have on my desk 
a report dated February 13, 1950, in 
which, for the first time, the Comptroller 
General reported to the Congress upon 
the affairs of the Corporation for the 
years 1946 and 1947. So far as I know, 
the operations of the Corporation for 
the years 1948, 1949, and 1950 are still 
in the dark; yet the law plainly states 
that every Government corporation, as 
in the case of every taxpayer, who must 
report to the Internal Revenue Bureau, 
must submit an annual report to the 
Congress on the 15th day of January, 
following the close of its business for the 
fiscal year. This Corporation, along 
with many other Government corpora- 
tions, has deliberately ignored that pro- 
vision of the law, and the committee has 
excused its action. 5 

All that is now being attempted, as 
hes been done so many times before, is 
merely to reorganize the Corporation 
under a new name, to cover up all the 
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old scandal and scum, and to allow it 

to continue. 

Mr. KEM. I thank the Senator from 
Delaware for his interesting contribu- 
tion. I believe that under these cir- 
cumstances the American people and 
most Members of this body will be in- 
clined to take the talk about the RFC’s 
operating at a profit with a grain of salt, 

(E) RFC BYPASSES REGULAR CONGRESSIONAL 

APPROPRIATION PROCEDURES 

The Hoover Commission’s Task Force 
on Lending Agencies described how, on a 
number of occasions, beginning as early 
as 1933, RFC’s statutory authority to 
borrow from the Treasury has been used 
by the Congress as the means of financ- 
ing various governmental activities. The 
ordinary congressional procedures for 
the appropriation of public funds from 
the Treasury were avoided by this 
device. 

The Hoover Commission’s task force 
listed three, major bypassing operations 
that have resulted in a net expenditure 
of public funds totaling 1214 billion dol- 
lars, without giving the Appropriation 
Committees an opportunity to pass on 
expenditures in advance. 

The bypassing of the customary 
checks and balances in the appropria- 
tion process is a dangerous practice, 
It is not conducive to a sound, econom- 
ical expenditure of our people’s tax 
money. One of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of American constitutional gov- 
ernment is that the control of the Fed- 
eral purse strings should remain firmly 
in the hands of the elected representa- 
tives of the people in Congress. The 
purse strings should not be turned over 
to power-grabbing, self-seeking bureau- 
crats who are never called on to answer 
to the people. 

But that is exactly what has taken 
place in the case of RFC. It has become 
a wide-open political grabbag for White 
House favorites. It is intolerable for 
bureaucrats to be playing politics with 
the people’s money while our young men, 
as has been said today, fight and die in 
Korea. 

(F) FUNCTIONS OTHER THAN DIRECT LENDING 
SHOULD BE TRANSFERRED TO OTHER GOVERN- 
MENT AGENCIES 
Mr. President, it has been said, and 

will no doubt be repeated during the 

course of this debate, that the RFC is 
carrying on certain useful functions 
which should not be done away with. 

As some have expressed it, we ought not 

to “throw out the baby with the bath.” 

Students of this subject, who have con- 

sidered the situation, are all agreed that 

there are certain functions of the RFC 
which should be carried on. For in- 
stance, the RFC is supporting programs 
in aid of rubber, tin, and abaca. These 
programs are not directly related to its 
basic lending function, and should be 
transferred to another agency. The 

Senator from Ohio (Mr. Bricker] has 

suggested turning them over to the De- 

partment of Commerce. This is a mat- 
ter of detail, and should be worked out 
in connection with the liquidation of 


Defense Mobilization Director Charles 
E. Wilson has called attention to the fact 
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that the RFC; under an Executive order 
of the President, is currently perform- 
ing certain functions in “servicing loans 
approved by the Defense Production Ad- 
ministration under certain sections of 
the Defense Production Act of 1950.” 

This servicing function in connection 
with defense loans does not justify the 
continuance of this tremendous organi- 
zation, with its 3,000 employees. The 
servicing function can be performed by 
other existing agencies, or by setting up 
a loan-service desk or bureau in the 
Defense Production Administration it- 
self. This, again, is a matter of detail 
to be worked out in connection with 
RFC's liquidation. 

(G) CHARGE THAT BANKS ARE FIGHTING RFC IS 
FALSE 

Mr. President, I was present during 
the hearings before the committee when 
it was charged that the fight against 
RFC was the result of a conspiracy on 
the part of the banks of the United 
States to destroy it. Not one iota of 
testimony was offered in support of that 
charge, and I shall undertake to show 
that it is utterly false. It was said dur- 
ing the hearings on Senate Resolution 
76 before the Senate Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments. I had assumed—and I suppose 
members of the committee had as- 
sumed—that testimony would be pre- 
sented to support the charge. But, as 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART] has said, no one from any bank 
appeared before the committee even to 
ask that the RFC be abolished or to 
testify in support of the charge that a 
conspiracy existed on the part of the 
banks to bring about its abolition. No 
person actively engaged in the banking 
business appeared before the committee 
at all. One witness appeared who said 
he was now the president of a bank, 
That was Mr. Walter E. Cosgriff, a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of the RFC 
and the president of his own bank in Salt 
Lake City, Utah. He spoke vigorously 
in favor of continuing the RFC. Mr. 
Harber, Chairman of the RFC, testified 
that he was formerly a banker in Okla- 
homa. He spoke vigorously in favor of 
continuing the RFC, 

Mr. President, it is not surprising that 
the bankers of the country have not 
shared in an effort to bring about an 
end of the RFC. The banks have been 
beneficiaries, to a large extent, of the 
RFC, first, through the bailing-out proc- 
ess by which RFC loans have been used 
by banks to unload on the taxpayers of 
the country bad or slow loans. Second, 
banks frequently participate in RFC so- 
called participation loans. Third, the 
RFC has a tremendous investment in 
banks through loans and purchases of 
securities. For example, 30 banks in the 
State of New York have received aid 
from the RFC. It has been said that 75 
percent of the loans authorized by the 
RFC has gone to businesses receiving 
loans of less than $100,000. That is, in 
a sense, a play on words. 

The fact of the matter is that three- 
fourths of the money of the RFC has 
been loaned to businesses getting loans 
of more than $100,000. Of the $4,700,- 
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000,000 loaned by RFC since its incep- 
tion, three-fourths, or more than $3,500,- 
000,000, has been authorized in loans of 
$100,000 and running into many millions 
of dollars, ranging as high as $85,000,000. 
For example, the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad received $85,000,000. The 
Kaiser-Frazer automobile company re- 
ceived, in 1949, $44,000,000. Then we 
find Kaiser-Frazer coming back in 1950 
and receiving an additional $25,000,000, 
The Lustron Co., the unhappy ad- 
venture in building prefabricated hous- 
ing, received $37,500,000, of which the 
RFC has charged off its books more than 
$35,500,000. The taxpayers have taken 
a loss in that adventure of $35,500,000. 
Tex-Mass—perhaps it should be called 
Tex-Mess—received $10,100,000. 

It just does not do to talk about the 
great beneficence of the RFC to small 
business, not when more than three- 
fourths of the money RFC has loaned 
has been loaned to agents of special priv- 
ilege who come to Washington and 
wangle through loans of tremendous 
amounts. | 

What I have said, Mr. President, is 
more more or less by way of introduction, 
presenting the reasons why I think the 
RFC should be brought to an end. 

I now wish to address myself to the 
second proposition I have in mind, 
namely, regardless of what has to be 
done ultimately with RFC, reorganiza- 
tion plan No. 1, judged on its merits, 
should not be adopted. In that connec- 
tion, I think it will be of interest to note 
a little chronology, which shows just 
how reorganization plan No. 1 happened 
to appear on the scene. 

On February 5, 1951, the Fulbright 
subcommittee filed its report entitled 
“Favoritism and influence” in the RFC. 

On February 8, 1951, the President, at 
a press conference, criticized this report 
as “asinine.” 

On February 12, 1951, the President 
submitted to the Senate the names of 
the five incumbents for confirmation as 
Directors of the RFC. 

Seven days later, on February 19, 1951, 
the President submitted Reorganization 
Plan No. 1, which, among other things, 
would abolish the Board of Directors of 
the RFC. 

I do not pretend to know the explana- 
tion of these contradictory recommenda- 
tions. I give the chronology without 
comment except to say these events indi- 
cate that Reorganization Plan No. 1 was 
conceived more in the light of political 
exigency rather than in the interest of 
sound administration. There is ample 
evidence within the four corners of the 
Plan No. 1 to support this conclusion. 

In the first place, in Plan No. 1 the 
Administrator is appointed with un- 
limited tenure. In other words, he holds 
office indefinitely, like a Justice of the 
Supreme Court or like a Federal dis- 
strict court judge. Not only that, but 
neither the Administrator nor the Dep- 
uty Administrator is limited to any fixed 
term. They continue in office during 
good behavior. It is obvious that such a 
plan as that would weaken whatever 
control Congress has over the RFC, 
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Mr. CAPEHART. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Does the Senator 
know that the reorganization plan was 
conceived in a hearing of about 5 days? 

Mr. KEM. I think the chronology so 
indicates. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The President sub- 
mitted to the Senate the names of five 
directors, which meant that the organ- 
ization would continue as it had been for 
19 years. Five days later he submitted 
a reorganization plan to eliminate the 
5 directors whose names he sent to the 
Senate 5 days previously. That is cer- 
tainly political expediency. It could not 
be anything else, because within 5 days 
there was conceived another plan which 
grew into Reorganization Plan No. 1. It 
was not thought out and discussed, but 
it was purely a matter of expediency. 
Does the able Senator from Missouri 
know why that happened? 

Mr. KEM. I have said on another oc- 
casion that the plan was sired by haste 
out of desperation. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The reason was that 
the President knew that since last Oc- 
tober the Senate had refused to confirm 
the five directors. While I have no way 
of knowing, I am certain the President 
knew that the Senate would not con- 
firm the five directors; at least, he knew 
it had not since last October. So he 
sent up the reorganization plan which 
would completely eliminate the five di- 
rectors. The organization has been in 
existence since 1932. 

I hold in my hand the minority views 
of the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments, which take a 
couple of pages to tell what a great in- 
stitution the RFC is, and what a great 
job it has done. Yet they now want it 
reorganized, That shows the incon- 
sistency involved. 

Mr. KEM. I think the Senator from 
Indiana has modestly refrained from 
saying that the Fulbright subcommittee, 
of which he was a member, was dropping 
bombshells about the White House at 
the time of the birth of this plan. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I do not think it 
was bombshells; I think it was fur coats. 

Mr. KEM. That might have been the 
case, The fact of the matter is that un- 
der the Government Corporation Con- 
trol Act, the Comptroller General can- 
not suspend an illegal disbursement by 
Government corporations such as the 
RFC, as he can for other agencies. 
Comptroller General Warren has pointed 
out: 

We can merely report it to the Congress, 
as we have no power whatever to make any 
such disallowance. 


In the face of that, it is proposed to 
provide for an administrator with un- 
limited tenure whose term of office would 
never expire, and over whom the Con- 
gress would have no direct control, It 
would have no control directly, or 
through the Comptroller General of the 
United States. 

It is alarming to think one individual, 
appointed for an indefinite term, operat- 
ing under the extremely broad powers of 
the RFC, should be entrusted with such 
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vast discretionary control over the pub- 
lic money. 
Mr. 


. WILLIAMS, 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEM. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does not the Sena- 
tor think it is dangerous to place the 
organization under the control of one 
man when it has spent billions of dollars 
which have never been accounted for? 

Mr. KEM. I certainly do. We would 
have no way to check on this one man. 
He could run wild. He could open the 
sluice gates to disburse billions of dol- 
lars of the people’s money, without any 
control. I cannot see how any Senator 
who understands the facts would permit 
this plan to go into operation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. KEM. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is it not also true 
that the Comptroller General has re- 
peatedly called this situation to the at- 
tention of the Senate, and urged that 
some action be taken to clear it up? 

Mr, KEM. That is correct. 

Mr. President, there is another situa- 
tion to which I desire to invite the at- 
tention of the Senate, namely, that 
the only curb on the Administrator 
would be a so-called board of review. 

Under the plan the Board of Review 
would be composed of subordinate of the 
Administrator. Under the law, RFC is 
authorized to have outstanding as much 
as $3,750,000,000 of investments, loans, 
purchases, and commitments made sub- 
sequent to June 30, 1947. So far as I 
can find, there is no limitation on the 
amount of any individual loan. There 
are certain restrictions affecting the 
method in which a loan is disbursed. 
But there is no limitation as to amount, 
If there is any such limitation, I should 
like to have it pointed out to me. I 
submit it is too much power for the 
American Republic to place in any one 
citizen. We do not breed a race of men 
who can be entrusted with that kind of 
control over the people’s money. As I 
have said, the only possible curb on this 
unbridled power the Administrator is 
the so-called Board of Review, and that 
promises to be ineffective. The reason 
is that the Board of Review will consist 
of “not less than five persons who shall 
be designied by the Administrator from 
among personnel of the Corporation.” 

In other words, if a loan in excess of 
$100,000 should come under considera- 
tion the Administrator would call in five 
of his subordinates to check on what he 
proposes to do. All the members of the 
board of review would be appointed by 
the Administrator, who could make or 
break them. Are we naive enough to 
approve a plan which would constitute 
such a board as the only check on the 
unbridled and unlimited power of the 
Administrator? Are we expected to be- 
lieve that under such circumstances the 
board of review could exercise independ- 
ent judgment? Are we expected to be- 
lieve that employees who are subject to 
the jurisdiction of the Administrator 
would reverse his decisions when such 
decisions ought to be reversed? Mr. 
President, I ask every Senator who is 


Mr. President, will 
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familiar with civil service how long an 
employee uncooperative enough to re- 
verse the decisions of his boss would con- 
tinue in office? We Americans believe 
in checks and balances in our Govern- 
ment. Congress provides for them in its 
legislation. The Senate certainly may 
question whether Reorganization Plan 
No. 1 would be an effectual check on such 
vast powers lodged in the Administrator. 

In conclusion, I say that the RFC must 
go. I do not believe the people of Amer- 
ica will be satisfied with anything less. 
They are fed up. They are literally fed 
up with favoritism, influence peddling, 
unearned fees, natural royal pastel mink 
coats, and free luxury hotel accommoda- 
tions for Government officials. 

People from all over the country write 
to Members of Congress asking: “Have 
morals gone out of ctyle in Washington?” 

This sort of thing hurts the pride of 
every decent American. Our people 
compare the shenanigans of today with 
the unyielding honesty of Washington, 
Jefferson, and Lincoln. Our people want 
our Government to be respectable again. 
How can we expect our youngsters to 
have respect for truth and honesty, when 
many Government officials, high and low, 
show no regard for it? 

There is no sound reason why RFC 
should be kept alive any longer. 

Its end is long overdue. 

Doing away with the RFC will serve as 
a warning to other agencies to clean 
house. 

The Fulbright committee has taken 
the measure of RFC. “While it is be- 
fore it, Congress should give it the coup 
de grace, the finishing blow. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I believe the 
pending resolution should be agreed to. 

Mr.-President, the Tuesday, April 10, 
issue of the New York Times carried 
a very pertinent editorial entitled 
“Abolishing RFC.” I ask unanimous 
consent that it be made a part of my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ABOLISHING RFC 

fenders of the Reconstruction Firance 
Corporation have taken a position which is 
summed up in the adage: “Don't let’s throw 
out the baby with the bath.” Because the 
Fulbright committee has revealed instances 
of moral laxity in the administration of the 
RFC, they argue, is no reason for talk of 
abolishing the agency. While it may be de- 
sirable to circumscribe its activities, the 
institution's record of small-business assist- 
ance makes its continuance desirable, and 
even necessary. 

The recent revelations, it is true, 
strengthen the case for abolishing the RFC 
because they confirm what many had long 
feared—namely, that with no real economic 
justification for its existence it was bound 
to gravitate into the field of political lend- 
ing. But there have been many who have 
contested the renewal of the agency's powers 
every time its temporary life expired. Even 
had there been no Fulbright revelations, 
there would be very important reasons why 
the status of the agency would call for a 
complete reappraisal at this time. One of 
these is the fact that economic conditions 
today are the exact reverse to those which 
brought the RFC into being. The job for 
which it was created in 1932 was that of a 
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stand-in for financial institutions whose 
assets were largely frozen by the epochal 
defiation of 1929-32 and whose functions 
were largely paralyzed. 

But, as Senator Kem reminded his hearers 
in a radio debate on this issue the other 
day, “there is nothing as permanent as a 
temporary Government agency.” Thus we 
find that, while the economic atmosphere 
has undergone a revolutionary change, the 
RFC has not only survived since 1932 but 
has expanded and proliferated. Today it 
presents the spectacle of a huge lending in- 
stitution operating in a highly inflationary 
situation, completely outside the jurisdiction 
of the Federal Reserve and conducting its 
affairs according to its own political and 
financial conscience. Instead of being a 
stand-in for a temporarily shell-shocked and 
crippled banking system, it is now robustly 
competing with a restored and healthy pri- 
vate system in pumping credit into an 
already badly inflated economy. 

A second reason why a redetermination of 
the RFOC'’s usefulness would be called for at 
the present time, regardless of scandals in 
its administration exposed by the Fulbright 
committee, is that the question of its re- 

` organization happens at the moment to be 
before Congress. The proposed reorganiza- 
tion stems from the recommendations of the 


Hoover Commission for Econmy in the Ad- - 


ministrative Department of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Dekate on the reorganization 
plan sent to Congress by the President has 
brought out the fact that the task force of 
the Hoover group—that is to say, the techni- 
cal experts—did in fact recommend that the 
agency be abolished rather than reorganized. 
Mr. Hoover has now revealed in a letter to 
Senator Byrd that he himself approved the 
findings of these experts. 

In the light of all these circumstances, it 
is absurd to talk as if the RFC’s status had 
not been brought into question prior to the 
Fulbright hearings. The facts are clear that 
it has survived some 18 years beyond the 
emergency for which it was created, not be- 
cause there was any solid economic basis 
for that survival but because it has been 
able to demonstrate some very agile political 
footwork. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I am 
authorized to act for the Senator from 
Arkansas in his absence. In so doing, I 
yield 15 minutes to the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. GREEN]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island is recognized for 
15 minutes. 


CONFERENCE OF FOREIGN MINISTERS OF 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, impor- 
tant subjects crowd on each other for 
our attention these days. 

An event of very great importance to 
our country, in fact to the whole world, 
has just taken place here in Washington, 
Its far-reaching effects are not yet gen- 
erally appreciated and it seems appro- 
priate for me to draw the attention of 
my colleagues to just what has occurred, 

The Foreign Ministers of the 20 Amer- 
ican Republics to the South of us are now 
making their way back to their respec- 
tive national capitols after their Meeting 
of Consultation with our Secretary of 
State here in Washington, They take 
with them a sense of satisfaction in work 
well done. 

The great success of this meeting has 
been due to the recognition by them that 
we are, in truth, facing an emergency 
and that the security of all of us is in 
jeopardy. There has been manifest at 
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this meeting a spirit of solidarity which 
must lift the hopes of free peoples every- 
where in this world crisis which has been 
brought on by the aggression of interna- 
tional communism. The entire free 
world is strengthened by the solemn af- 
firmation by the representatives of the 
Republics of our hemisphere that the 
American peoples are committed to the 
support of freedom and peace. 

Their meeting, over which Secretary 
of State Acheson presided, may well be 
marked in the history of inter-American 
conferences for its harmony and. its 
brevity, and also for the scope of its 
achievement. In the space of ten days 
the Foreign Ministers and their expert 
advisers erected a framework for emer- 
gency cooperation in the political, mili- 
tary, and economic fields which will be 
invaluable to our own Government, and 
to the governments of Latin America— 
not only in this most critical period of 
free world rearmament, but also in the 
postcrisis era, which we fervently and 
confidently hope our present efforts will 
make secure. 

To put into full effect the measures 
agreed upon will take time and effort 
and the continued cooperation of the 
executive and legislative branches of all 
Western Hemisphere governments, but 
the focus of effort, and the course of co- 
operation is now clear. It was made 
clear in the final act of the meeting, 
signed at the Pan American Union on 
last Saturday. 

The first document in the final act 
merits particular attention, for it char- 
acterizes the spirit of the Foreign Minis- 
ters’ meeting and, indeed, the spirit of 
the nations there represented. It is 
called the Declaration of Washington. 
It proclaimed: 

First. The firm determination of the 
American Republics to remain steadfast- 
ly united, both spiritually and materially, 
in the present emergency or in the face 
of any aggression or threat of aggression 
against any one of them. 

Second. A reaffirmation of the faith 
of the American Republics in the efficacy 
of the principles set forth in the Charter 
of the Organization of American States 
and other inter-American agreements to 
maintain peace and security in the hem- 
isphere, to defend themselves against 
any aggression, to settle their disputes 
by peaceful means, improve the living 
conditions of their peoples, promote their 
cultural and economic progress, and in- 
sure respect for the fundamental free- 
doms of men and the principles of social 
justice as the bases of their democratic 
system. 

Third. The conviction of these Ameri- 
can Republics that strong support of the 
United Nations is the most effective 
means of maintaining the peace, secur- 
ity, and well-being of the peoples of the 
world under the rule of law, justice, and 
international cooperation. 

Three basic accomplishments have 
come cut of the Ministers’ deliberations. 
The first is defense planning, the second 
is control of fifth-column activity, and 
the third is economic cooperation in the 
emergency. 

More specifically in the field of political 
and military cooperation, our country 
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- joined with other American Governments 


in sponsoring three proposals; and the 
basic concepts of all were unanimously 
approved. 

The first proposal was a resolution on 
inter-American military cooperation, 
and establishes a firm policy basis for 
the development of military plans so that 
each country can make its maximum 
contribution to the collective defense of 
this hemisphere. The emphasis is on the 
word “collective.” As a means to this 
end, the resolution gives directives to the 
Inter-American Defense Board to pre- 
pare concrete plans for the approval of 
the 21 American Republics. 

The second proposal gave attention to 
the problem of supporting the United Na- 
tions effort to resist aggression outside 
this hemisphere, using as a focal point 
the United Nations General Assembly 
resolution called uniting for peace. 
The foreign ministers recommended that 
each of the American Republics imme- 
diately examine its resources and deter- 
mine the steps it can take as a contribu- 
tion to the defense of this hemisphere, 
and to the accomplishment of the aims 
and purposes of the United Nations reso- 
lution. It recommends, furthermore, 
that they should give particular atten- 
tion to the development and mainte- 
nance within their national armed forces 
of elements which might, in accordance 
with constitutional procedures and to the 
full extent of their capabilities, promptly 


be made available for the defense of this 


hemisphere and for service as United 
Nations units in accordance with the 
uniting for peace resolution. 

The third proposal, which received 
unanimous approval, was a reaffirmation 
that the American Republics will settle 
peacefully and as quickly as possible any 
disputes which may threaten their 
friendly relations. It declares that, be- 


_ cause of the principle and practice of 


friendly settlement of inter-American 
problems, the countries of this hemi- 
sphere can concentrate their energies 
and preparations on the collective meas- 
ures essential to protection against ag- 
gression. 

The next greatest accomplishment of 
the meeting related to the strengthen- 
ing of the internal security of the Amer- 
ican Republics—the problem presented 
by subversive and fifth-column activities 
conducted on behalf of international 
communism. The foreign ministers 
agreed that the American Republics 
should reexamine their existing laws in 
order to strengthen their capacity to deal 
adequately with sabotage, espionage, 
treason, and sedition, as practiced by 
agents of international communism. 
Furthermore, it was agreed that some 
problems, such as travel by subversive 
agents across international boundaries, 
require more than purely ir.ternal action. 
In order to work out concrete plans for 
dealing with such problems, it was agreed 
that there would be continuing studies 
by a technical staff created by the Or- 
ganization of American States. In this 
connection the meeting recognized that 
the fight in behalf of democracy must be 
waged with the instruments and proce- 
dures of democracy. 


1951 


The peoples of our hemisphere know 
what it is to resist tyranny and aggres- 
sion. Our common independence was 
won by sacrifice and heroism. We know 
the value of liberty, of free speech, and 
the right to worship God as we please. 
There is abundant evidence in the dis- 
cussion and the resolutions, therefore, of 
the need to respect human rights and 
to take positive action to strengthen the 
economic and social basis of free insti- 
tutions, 

In the economic field, there was nat- 
urally a great diversity of needs and 


problems, reflecting the wide scope of 


the requirements of 21 sovereign na- 
tions. It was heartening indeed to the 
whole free world to see how the Foreign 
Ministers reached full agreement on 
economic issues. They agreed on the 
necessity for increased production of 
basic and strategic products. They also 
agreed that the requirements of the de- 
fense effort must be given priority in 
allocations of scarce materials and in 
economic-development activity. 

While the urgent requirements of the 
defense production were kept uppermost 
in the discussions, the delegates did not 
shut their eyes to the essential needs of 
their peoples. It was agreed that every 
effort should be made to protect the liv- 
ing standards of the low-income groups 
in every one of their countries. They 
recognized that certain controls will be 
needed to avoid inflation. They also 
agreed that, so far as practicable, essen- 
tial economic and technical cooperation 
will continue. 

I may sum it all up by stating that 
the decisions made at the meeting of 
American Foreign Ministers form an 
agreement to mobilize the entire politi-, 
cal, economic, military, and moral 
strength of this hemisphere to defend 
free peoples and their institutions 
against international communism. 

Above all, it should be emphasized 
that the delegates to the inter-American 
meeting never lost sight of the spiritual 
implications of their task. As a result, 
the bonds of friendship and under- 
standing between the republics of our 
American hemisphere have been 
strengthened and a heartening example 
of solidarity has been given the whole 
free world. 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 1 OF 1951, 
RELATING TO RFC 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the resolution (S. Res. 76) disap- 
proving Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 
1951, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield 10 minutes to the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. FREAR]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CLEMENTS in the chair). The Senator 
from Delaware is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, the ques- 
tion of retaining or abolishing the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation con- 
tinues to receive the serious attention of 
Congress. There are those who think 
the agency has outlived its usefulness 
and should be terminated. On the other 
hand, many believe that the RFC is 
capable of performing a valuable func- 
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tion, particularly during the present 
emergency. 

The recommendations embodied in the 
President’s reorganization plan would, I 
believe, put the agency in a stronger 
and better position to administer its im- 
portant responsibilities. 

For weeks I sat as a member of the 
RFC Subcommittee investigating the 
policies and practices of the agency. 

There is no question but that bad 
practices and poor policies of the agency 
have been in effect for some time. Those 
responsible for these unethical opera- 
tions should be dismissed. What we 
need is a house cleaning at the top, be- 
cause there is little public confidence 
and little congressional confidence in 
the present RFC management. 

By the same token, the rank and file 
of employees in the RFC have lost con- 
fidence in their management. So have 
the borrowers, the bankers, and business 
communities. We cannot afford to pro- 
long the present chaotic conditions. 

If the RFC is to be retained it will 
have to have leadership, and I mean 
strong leadership. Reorganization as 
proposed under the President’s plan 
would not provide such leadership, but 
would create at once the only atmos- 
phere in which leadership can come for- 
ward. It would insure reorganization 
of the top-management structure. 

Undoubtedly there is a present grow- 
ing need for the performance by the 
Federal Government of certain func- 
tions which the RFC organization per- 
formed during World War II and in the 
rearmament period immediately preced- 
ing that conflict. 

The RFC in World War I was one of 
the Government’s principal financing 
agencies. It loaned huge sums to build 
war plants, to develop entire new in- 
dustries, and to build up the Nation’s 
stockpiles. 

It financed production and procure- 
ment of the Nation’s supply of natural 
and synthetic rubber. 

It financed research. 

It financed the transportation of pe- 
troleum and its products when the nor- 
mal channels of transportation were 
threatened by enemy action. 

It financed the procurement of all 
kinds of metals from virtually every part 
of the world, and it financed the pro- 
ae of all kinds of other commod- 

ties. 

It financed the payment of subsidies 
to stimulate production from marginal 
sources and to stimulate production 
which was lagging because of price pres- 
sures. 

Many of those who did these things 
are still connected with the RFC. The 
same functions which I have just men- 
tioned may have to be performed again, 
and if so, it is better to have an experi- 
enced organization in existence which 
already understands the problem. 

Mr. President, like most Americans I 
deplore incompetence, inefficiency, and, 
above all, dishonesty whenever or wher- 
ever it may occur in the management of 
governmental] affairs. While I am refer- 
ring chiefly to the RFC in this partic- 
ular statement, I intend my remarks to 
apply equally to any branch of the Gov- 
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ernment, be it executive, legislative, ju- 
dicial, or military, from the highest to 
the lowest. The taxpayers of the United 
States have a right to demand proper 
administration by Government agencies 
in all matters for which they are respon- 
sible. I have utterly no sympathy with 
any individual who fails to meet his 
obligations with integrity. 

Abolition of the RFC is not an issue 
in the proposed reorganization of the 
agency. Abolition should be considered 
separately on its own merits, because 
even those who want the RFC done away 
with are aware that there must be strong 
management for a long period of time, 
even if abolition became a fact today. 

The RFC has investments totaling 
more than $1,000,000,000. They must 
continue to be handled, whether the 
agency stays or goes. I hope therefore, 
Mr. President, that Congress will give 
careful thought before determining the 
future of this organization. A success- 
fully reorganized Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation may be the best im- 
mediate answer to our problem. 

I thank the Senator from Arkansas 
for permitting me to have this time in 
which to speak. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
yield 10 minutes to the Senator from 
California [Mr. KNOWLAND]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 


REPLACEMENT OF GENERAL MacARTHUR 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, it is 
important that we clear the atmosphere 
of the muck-raking and mudslinging at- 
tacks upon General MacArthur and that 
we dissect the one-sided viewpoint that 
has been presented by the President and 
by some of his spokesmen on the floor of 
the Congress. They were not accurate in 
stating the position of either General 
MacArthur or of Republicans and Demo- 
crats who have opposed the far-eastern 
policy of Secretary of State, Dean 
Acheson. 

General MacArthur has not violated 
any of his military directives in the con- 
duct of the Korean war. Having been 
given directives which required him, as 
the responsible commander, to secure a 
free and independent Korea, he sought 
to obtain the forces, equipment, and 
freedom of action commensurate with 
the responsibility given to him. Far 
from the facts being that General Mac- 
Arthur interfered with diplomatic policy, 
the fact of the matter is that diplomacy 
at Lake Success and Washington has 
constantly interfered in the military con- 
duct of the war in Korea and in strategic 
matters relating to our Pacific defenses. 

General MacArthur has not advocated 
a land invasion of China by United 
States troops, nor has any other respon- 
sible person with knowledge of the 
facts. To the contrary, MacArthur has 
publicly and privately opposed United 
States troops being involved in any such 
invasion. 

The question is not the President’s 
right to remove MacArthur. As Com- 
mander in Chief that right is not ques- 
tioned. The question which is raised is 
on the judgment of the President of the 
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United States in doing so. It has truly 
been said, Mr. President, that the office 
of President of the United States is many 
men, The vast increase in the powers 
and responsibilities, of course, make it 
necessary for the President to consult 
his constitutional advisers and others 
from whom he might desire information 
in order to be enlightened on the de- 
velopment. of a sound foreign policy. 
The basic issue, however, Mr. President, 
is this: Would not it have been better 
for the President of the United States 
in the development of our far-eastern 
policy to have consulted Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur and to have obtained and 
-given-great weight to his views, inasmuch 
as he is one of the best-informed living 
Americans on that entire section of the 
world? 

The question also arises, Would not it 
have been the part of better judgment 
for President Roosevelt to have taken 
. Gen. Douglas MacArthur to Yalta, as one 
. of his advisers in regard to far eastern 


affairs, rather than to have taken Alger 


Hiss as one of the advisers to the Presi- 
dent and to the Secretary of State: 
Mr. President, I was born in the year 
1908. In my lifetime this Nation has 
been engaged in three wars. All of 


them have occurred under Democratic 


administrations. Woodrow Wilson was 
elected in part, at least, upon the slogan 
He kept us out of war.“ Yet within 6 


months of that election we went into 


World War I. In 1940, President Frank- 


uin D. Roosevelt was reelected, in part, 
at least, upon his assurance again and 


again and again“ that American boys 
would not be called upon to fight in 
Europe. 
the 1940 election, we were in World 
War II. 
; Less than a month prior to the out- 
break of hostilities in Korea, President 
Truman solemnly assured the American 
people that we were “closer to peace” 
than we had been “at any time since 
VJ-day.” 

Mr. President, the great difference be- 
tween World War I and World War II, 
on the one hand, and the Korean war, 
on the other, is that, first of all, in the 
case of World War I and World War II 
there was either a constitutional decla- 
ration of war by the Congress of the 
United States or a recognition that a 
state of war existed. The American 
people, as the American people will al- 
ways do, quickly united behind the pol- 
icy of this Nation because they knew 
what that policy was. 

Mr. President, what was our policy in 
World War I and World War II? It was 
to defeat the enemy that had engaged 
in war upon us, and to use such resources 
as might be necessary to achieve that 
result. Every man, woman, and child 
in America understood that policy be- 
cause it was an understandable one, 

The situation in regard to Korea is 
that the American people have been 
confused in regard to just what our pol- 
icy in Korea is. There has been no 
declaration of war by the Congress of 
the United States. There has been no 
recognition of a state of war, after the 
war commenced, by the constitutional 
process of congressional action. Not 


However, within 13 months of 
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only are the American people confused, 
Mr. President, but our supreme com- 
mander in the Far East was confused, 
every American officer and every Amer- 
ican soldier, sailor, marine, and air man 
in Korea was confused. For the first 
time in our history we had asked men 
to fight and, if necessary, to die with 
one hand tied behind them, Every man, 
from General MacArthur down to the 
lowest private in the ranks, knew that 
a short distance across the Yalu River 
were vast arsenals, machine shops for 
turning out implements of war, depots 
and supply. dumps of all kinds, troop 


concentration areas, and a network of 


railroads to bring reinforcements for 
the purpose of driving our troops to the 
sea. These were placed off limits to our 
Air Force. That is a difference between 
World War I and World War II, on the 
one hand, and the Korean war, on the 
other. 

Mr. President, as a free Nation the 
American people are entitled to have 
more frankness than they have received 
from their public officials. I think most 


. Americans recognize that our Nation has 


come of age and that we have certain 
world-wide responsibilities. If our peo- 
ple are treated as adults, I believe they 


will respond to such treatment; but I do 


not believe cur citizens should be “kid- 
ded” by the spokesmen of the adminis- 
tration who have involved us in a war 
in Korea without a congressional dec- 
laration of war, and who try to main- 
tain that they are the peace party, while 
all those. who disagree with our fatal 
far eastern policy are charged with be- 


ing the advocates of war. Mr. President, - 


such is not the case, nor will a fair analy- 
sis of the facts justify such a claim. 


As of today, Mr. President, the admin- 


istration has a great advantage over both 


General MacArthur and those who are. 


critical of the State Department’s far 
eastern. policy, for the administration 
can release piecemeal certain classified 
documents to support their thesis, and 
at the same time can—and do—withhold 
from Congress other classified informa- 


tion which will show the grave negligence . 


and incompetence of the administration. 

The Senate Appropriations Committee 
requested the report of General Wede- 
meyer on Korea, That report was made 
in 1947, at the same time when General 
Wedemeyer made his report on China. 
His report on China was released 2 years 
later, in the China white paper. How- 
ever, his report on Korea has not been re- 
leased to date. Mr. President, I say on 
my responsibility as a Senator of the 
United States and as one, I believe, of the 
few Members of Congress who has seen 
the report, that it is my judgment that 
when the Congress finally has a copy of 
the report, it will so shock the Members 
that Congress will be warranted in hav- 
ing a full-scale investigation of the exec- 
utive officials who were responsible for 
ignoring the clear warnings set forth 
in the Wedemeyer report. 

Mr. President, the action occurring in 
Korea is not a mere police action, but it 
is war without a constitutional declara- 
tion of war by the Congress. Already, in 
the first 9 months of the Korean war, we 
have suffered more American casualties 
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than we did in the combined four wars 
of the Revolution, the War of 1812, the 
Mexican War, and the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War. Our casualties for the first 9 
months of the Korean war are greater 
than our total first year’s casualties in 
World War II—and all of that as a re- 
sult of action taken by the President of 
the United States alone, without even a 
prior declaration of war by the Congress 
or without having the President later 
secure constitutional congressional ap- 
proval. of the action already taken by 
him. 

Mr. President, a far eastern Munich 
will not bring the peace all of us desire, 
any more than did Chamberlain’s capitu- 
lation to Hitler. Appeasement now, -as 
then, is but surrender on the installment 
plan. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from California has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Indiana yield addi- 
tional time to me? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield five mere 
minutes to the Senator from California. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California is recognized for 
5 minutes more. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, the 
British and certain other members of the 
United Nations now. are advocating al- 
lowing Red China to participate in the 
Japanese peace treaty, to. turn 8,000,000 
free people in Formosa-over to Commu- 
nist China, to admit the Chinese Com- 
munists into the United Nations, and. to 
reestablish the North Korean Communist 
regime north of the thirty-eighth paral- 
lel. Such action will be a tremendous 
victory for international communism, 
and I believe it will lead to Communist 
supremacy in Asia within 2 years. 

In his speech on Wednesday night, the 
President reversed our aim of having a 
free, independent, and united Korea. It 
is now clear that the United Nations will 
negotiate on a basis that will result in 
the reestablishment of a North Korean 
Communist regime which, by the nature 
of things, will be a constant threat to the 
political and economic life of the free 
people of the Republic of Korea, 

The President’s State Department is 
prepared to accept, with mild protest, 
the admission of Communist China into 
the United Nations, for it is evident to 
every observer that if we do not use 
the veto the “peace at any price” group 
in the United Nations will soon vote to 
admit Communist China. It will take 
place within 6 months of the time nego- 
tiations with the Chinese Communists 
take place. 

Britain and India have already clearly 
indicated to Communist China that if 
they will but patiently wait the plum 
of Formosa will be dropped into their 
hands as soon as this can be done with- 
out the administration running into ad- 
verse congressional and public opinion. 
The removal of MacArthur was a pre- 
requisite to bringing our policy in line 
with that of Great Britain in the Far 
East. 

The fact that the State Department is 
opposed to the British proposal of Chi- 
nese participation in the Japanese Péace 
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Treaty is academic if Red China is to 
get without fighting what she has been 
waging aggressive war to seize. The 
peace bought at Munich lasted only 
1 year. Our policy should always be 
“peace with honor,” but not “peace at any 
price.“ The Munichs and the Yaltas are 
not the road to honorable settlements. 

There is plenty of support on this side 
of the aisle for an American foreign 
policy developed by real consultation 
with the minority party. There is no 
longer confidence in the Secretary of 
State, Dean Acheson. He should resign 
or be removed by the President. If our 
two distinguished Republican former 
Members of this body, Warren Austin 
and John Foster Dulles, are a part of 
the State Department team as repre- 
sentatives of the minority party, they 
should now submit their resignations to 
take effect within 10 days, unless by 
that time there is a new Secretary of 
State. If they are in their present posi- 
tions solely as individual citizens, the 
matter, of course, is purely an individual 
decision. 

Our friends in Europe should realize 
that this is no mere clash of personali- 
ties between President Truman and 
General MacArthur. 

There is a fundamental cleavage on 
far-eastern policy. It cannot be settled 
by Presidential fiat, State Department 
leaks, or press releases. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield 15 minutes to the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
issue before the Senate is the reorgani- 
zation plan for the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, and, in particular, 
Senate Resolution 76, as advanced by 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART], disapproving Reorganization Plan 
No. 1 as transmitted to the Congress by 
the President. I intend to direct my re- 
marks to this particular proposal, but, 
exercising the prerogatives of the Sen- 
ate, and those which have been so well 
exercised by my Republican colleagues, 
I desire to make a brief statement in ref- 
erence to what seems to be one of the 
most critical issues before our country, 
namely, the action of the President of 
the United States in the dismissal of 
General MacArthur. 

Mr. President, I believe this issue boils 
down to one very practical, clear-cut, 
traditional issue of American life, name- 
ly, that the civilian control of the mili- 
tary is fundamental to democratic in- 
stitutions. The President of the United 
States has acted within his powers under 
the Constitution of the United States, 
regardless of the merits of the policy 
and regardless of whether our far-east- 
ern policy is right or whether it is wrong. 
The President of the United States, as 
Commander in Chief, as the one who is 
responsible for the formulation and car- 
rying out of our foreign policy, has taken 
the only action that it was possible for 
a man in the office of Chief Executive 
to take. 

I wish to point out an inconsistency 
which seems to be quite evident on the 
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floor of the Senate. Many of the very 
Members of the Senate who were op- 
posed to the sending of troops to Europe, 
the very Members of the Senate who 
were worried that, if we sent troops to 
Europe, we might antagonize the Rus- 
sians, and thereby precipitate world war 
III, are today the most militant and most 
vociferous defenders of General Mac- 
Arthur's policy to have war carried to 
the mainland of the Asiatic Continent. 
The very Members of the Senate who 
have condemned Soviet aggression and 
the existence of Soviet stooge or satel- 
lite states are the same Members of the 
Senate who today are asking that we 
look upon our allies—that we look upon 
our friends and our neighbors—as 
stooges, as satellites. 

Yesterday the senior Senator from 
Ohio made a statement which I think 
is quite pertinent and, to me, quite dis- 
turbing and shocking. He asked the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr, Kerr] as 
follows: 

Can Russia possibly object to our using 
satellite troops when Russia is using satel- 
lite troops? 


It would appear as if the position of 
the Republican leadership in the Senate 
is that our friends and allies are satel- 
lites. I reject such a concept for a dem- 
ocratic nation. I want to make it quite 
clear now that such an attitude is the 
position, not of the United States of 
America, not of any free, decent nation, 
but is the position of the Soviet Union, 
its Kremlin masters and totalitarianism. 
We have allies. That means free allies— 
allies who may disagree with us—who 
will exercise independence of judgment. 
Whenever any Member of this body 
talks in terms of satellites as being a 
part of the fabric of strength of the free 
nations, we then have lost the meaning 
of words and the spirit of democracy. 

I should like to make another observa- 
tion. I have noticed that, only a few 
months ago, there was a great hue and 
cry on the floor of the Senate that we 
get out of Korea. Now, it is not a mat- 
ter of getting out of Korea, but a matter 
of going into China. When the war went 
against us, after the movement of our 
United Nations forces up to the Man- 
churian border, after we suffered dis- 
astrous losses, there was a great hue and 
cry from the other side of the aisle “Let 
us get out of Korea. Let us get away 
from there. Let us get out immediately.” 
Now, since we have attained a measure 
of success, since the tide of the war has 
turned a little bit more in our favor, 
these same gentlemen are not satisfied 
merely to stay in Korea, but they want 
to go to the mainland of China. I should 
like to ask my Republican friends to 
name me one nation that has ever car- 
ried on a successful war, which has car- 
ried on a war to a victory on the 
mainland of China. Search the chapters 
and pages of history, find it, and present 
it here as evidence. 

Am I to be led to think that the Re- 
publican policy, the policy of those who 
oppose our actively joining with our allies 
in defending Western Europe, allies who 
have lived and died with us—am I to be 
led to believe that the new policy is to 
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engage 150,000,000 Americans in an all- 
out war against 500,000,000 Chinese, in 
the swamps, in the deserts, in the plains, 
the plateaus, and the wastelands of 
China? That is exactly what their policy 
implies. Chiang Kai-shek could not 
move troops from Formosa to China 
without our help. He could not remain 
there without cur help. With our help, 
we would be in the war, and the war 
would very likely precipitate a third 
world war on a battlefield not to our 
own advantage and on terms which 
would severely handicap us in Asia and 
in our efforts to resist aggression in 
Europe. 

It is becoming clear to me that today 
the Democratic Party is becoming the 
peace party, and, unfortunately, under 
its present leadership, the Republican 
Party, the war party. 

Mr. NIXON. Mx. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Minnesota yield to the 
Senator from California? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator does 
not yield at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
want to pay my tribute to men like the 
Senators from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE 
and Mr. SALTONSTALL], the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Durr], the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse], and other 
Senators on the other side, who have 
stood by our foreign policy and have 
worked in its behalf, who have put their 
country above partisanship, who have 
put the Constitution above the paganis- 
tic worship of a figure, a man. It is to 
their honor and to their eternal credit. 
Great patriots they are. 

The talk of impeachment is idle and 
vicious talk of character assassination 
with respect. to our President. I am 
honored not only to defend the man as 
such, but to defend him as one who, 
under the Constitution, has acted within 
the purview and within the articles of 
that Constitution, as our Commander in 
Chief, and as the man responsible for 
the carrying out of our Nation’s foreign 
policy. We cannot have—and it is 
axiomatic—two policies in one struggle. 
We cannot have a policy which is formu- 
lated by our Government on the one 
hand, by the civil elected representatives 
of our Government, and, on the other 
hand, a contradictory policy stated by 
one lone general, handsome, able, and 
dynamic as he may be. General Eisen- 
hower put it very well when he said that 
when one puts on the uniform he auto- 
matically accepts certain inhibitions; 
that is the way it is, and should be, in 
a democracy. 

I may say in concluding this portion 
of my remarks that I have great respect 
for General MacArthur. I want it quite 
clear that if General MacArthur wishes 
to come before a committee of the Con- 
gress, I should be the first to join with 
others in asking that he come to explain 
and to tell us and perhaps to teach us. 
He may be right. He may be—I do not 
think so. But I want to keep an open 
mind. All I say is, that as long as he is 
acting as the Supreme Commander, as 
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long as he is in the uniform of a mili- 
tary officer, as long as he recognizes and 
should recognize that there is a Com- 
mander in Chief, it is his obligation to 
keep within his commander’s policy. If 
he could not in good conscience do so, he 
ought to have resigned his commission. 

I repeat, Mr. President, that this is a 
basic issue under the Constitution of the 
United States of America. This is an 
issue that was fought out 175 years ago. 
It is an issue of civilian control. I well 
remember a Senate debate when General 
Marshall was going to become Secretary 
of Defense. I remember the speeches 
which were made by our Republican col- 
leagues to the effect that General Mar- 
shall, even though he had taken off his 
uniform, even though he was a civilian, 
even though a special act of Congress 
was passed in order to place him in the 
position of Secretary of Defense, should 
not hold that position. The cry went up 
from across the aisle, “We cannot have 
General Marshall as Secretary of De- 
fense, because he is a military man.” 
Yet, this same group wants military su- 
premacy today. 

The same group says that the Presi- 
dent had no right to dismiss General 
MacArthur, that MacArthur should be 
retained on the job. What kind of a sit- 
uation is that, Mr. President? It is con- 
fusion compounded. It is an effort to be 
internationalist in the Asiatic area and 
isolationist in the European area—for 
civilian control when it comes to the 
Secretary of Defense and Marshall, and 
for military control when it comes to for- 
eign policy and MacArthur. I do not 
think that makes good sense. It is in- 
consistent and ill-advised. It is contrary 
to our democratic traditions. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the body of the 
Recorp two editorials, one entitled 
“America’s Answer to MacArthur 
Should Be ‘No,’” which appeared in the 
Minneapolis Star of Saturday, April 7, 
1951, and the other, “United States May 
Have To Fight Alone if Mac Starts War,” 
which appeared in the Minneapolis 
Morning Tribune of April 10, 1951. 

These editorials deal with the prob- 
lem created in the Far East as a result 
of General MacArthur’s unauthorized 
political statements. They are signifi- 
cant, to my mind, because they were 
written prior to President Truman’s ac- 
tion removing General MacArthur from 
his command. I welcome these edito- 
rials as an expression of support for Mr. 
Truman’s stand. By inserting these ed- 
itorials in the Recorp, I want to make 
my position of support for the President 
unequivocally clear. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rxc- 
ORD, as follows: 

From the Minneapolis Star of April 7, 1951] 
AMERICA’s ANSWER TO MACARTHUR SHOULD BE 
“No” 

In his letter to Representative MARTIN, 
General MacArthur has at last put his cards 
face up on the table. He wants to lead a 
world conflict against communism on the 
battlefields of Asia. 

The Star has known this was what Mac- 
Arthur wanted since the outbreak of hos- 
tilities in Korea. We have watched with 
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anxiety the maneuvers he has made to get 
first priority on the country’s troops and 
arms. 

MacArthur has been rebuked, denied the 
additional divisions he asked, and to a de- 
gree superseded in field command of Korean 
forces. Now he has taken what must be a 
final step; he has appealed to the American 
people over the head of his Commander in 
Chief. 

There is no mistaking the fact that the 
country does not want to commit millions 
of its young men to war in Asia. We sin- 
cerely hope the American people can find 
some way to answer MacArthur with a re- 
sounding “No.” 

We do not pretend to be experts in mili- 
tary strategy. But in this instance it is 
plain to anyone who can read a map that 
plowing across thousands of miles of wil- 
derness and through hordes of orientals is 
not the way to force a decision with Russia. 

The United States may have a rendez- 
vous with destiny in its clash with world 
communism. The Star hopes not. We be- 
lieve there is still a chance, if only a thin 
one, that accounts can be settled with the 
world’s most recent resurgence of barbar- 
ism without a horrible war. 

To take MacArthur's counsel and expand 
the Korean war into a huge and bloody 
far-eastern conflict would mean abandon- 
ing all chance of reaching a peaceful under- 
standing. World war III would be here if 
MacArthur's advice were followed. 

We think the gamble that world war III 
can be avoided should be played out to the 
very end. Our efforts in Korea should be to 
contain, diminish and if possible end the 
conflict, not to expand it. 

Then, if the Kremlin insists upon a de- 
termination to rule or ruin, the battle 
should be fought in cold calculation to win 
it at the least cost in blood and treasure. 

The Star does not think that can be done 
in Asia. 


[From the Minneapolis Morning Tribune of 
April 10, 1951] 

Unitep States May Have To FIGHT ALONE IF 
Mac STARTS WAR 

Do the American people want to bring on 
all-out war with China and Russia? 

Are they prepared to fight such a war to the 
death with possibly only Chiang Kal-shek's 
Chinese and Syngman Rhee’s Koreans as 
allies? 

If the answer is “yes” to both questions 
they need only allow a free hand to Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur and his partisans. 

If the answer is “no” to either or both of 
these questions they had better insist that 
supreme command of U. N. military opera- 
tions in Korea immediately be transferred to 
Lt. Gen. Matthew Ridgway and that General 
MacArthur be ordered to make no more po- 
litical pronouncements or maneuvers so long 
as he remains in active military service or 
serves as supreme commander of the allied 
powers in Japan. 

MacArthur has a right to say what he 
thinks should be done about Asia, com- 
munism or any other current issue. He and 
his partisans in Congress have the right to 
try to persuade the American people to go 
to war with the Communists in Asia. 

But MacArthur does not have the right to 
involve the United States in all-out war with 
China and Russia or to try to persuade the 
American people they should embark on such 
a fateful course while a uniformed member 
of the Armed Forces of the United States 
and a servant (by United States designation) 
of the United Nations. 

If MacArthur is determined to sell us a 
war in Asia he should come home and stump 
the. country. The Nation should have a 


chance to decide whether it wants to fight a 


ever. 
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war which probably would last considerably 
longer than MacArthur, who is now 71. 

By attempting to influence United States 
and United Nations political policies while 
exercising high military authority, Mac- 
Arthur flouts basic American principles and 
the will of the United Nations, Under the 
American system, the civil authority decides 
when and where war is to be made. The 
military fights when authorized by the Pres- 
ident and Congress. MacArthur seems to be 
trying to make the President, Congress, and 
the United Nations shape their policies to his 
views instead of loyally carrying out their 
views. 

The President and Congress thus far ap- 
parently have been afraid to deal with Mac- 
Arthur as they would deal with any other 
member of the Armed Forces who flouted 
basic American principles. Some Members 
of Congress are so impressed by MacArthur's 
reputation for omniscience that they want 
to delegate to him authority reserved to the 
President and Congress. The President and 
other Members of Congress apparently have 
feared to discipline MacArthur because of his 
presumed political strength. 

This adulation and timidity has created 
dangerous disunity abroad without preserv- 
ing real unity at home. Most of our allies 
fear political generals in their own countries 
and strongly object to entrusting their des- 


-tinies to an American political general. 


Anyone who considers this an overstate- 
ment of the situation should read Walter 
Lippmann's column published below on this 
page. He should read what is being said 
not only by the press but by high officials of 
countries we expect to help us fight Russia if 
we ever become involved in war with Russia. 

Not one of those countries believes any- 
thing could be gained by starting a general 
war in the Far East. . Few believe such a war 
could be limited to China. Few think Chi- 
ang Kai-shek would be of much use as a 
military ally and all think he would be a 
heavy political liability throughout Asia, 
China not excepted. Few would feel bound 
to help the United States fight a war it 
started in such circumstances. Few believe 
the United States could win such a war and 
all fear the United States would give the 
Kremlin the chance it is looking for to divide 
and ultimately conquer the democracies one 
by one. 

All our allies believe with General Ridgway 
that there is no end to the Korean war in 
sight under present military conditions un- 
less there is a political settlement. They be- 
lieve that MacArthur's repeated and irre- 
pressible political indiscretions make such 
& political settlement difficult if not impos- 
sible. They know that Chiang Kai-shek and 
Syngman Rhee are eager to block a political 
settlement and precipitate a general war in 
Asia as their only hope of achieving their 
political aspirations. 

The Arab-Asiatic bloc = the U. N. shares 
these fears. It is more reluctant to identify 
its destinies with the United States than 
“We have come,” the influential 
Manchester (England) Guardian warns, “to 
a critical point in Anglo-American relations 
and indeed in relations of the United States 
with the rest of the democratic world.” 

We doubt that the great body of Ameri- 
cans fully appreciates the dangerous game 
being played in the Far East. If we choose 
to let MacArthur go on playing it for us we 
will have no grounds for complaint if we 
are left to play out the last hand by our- 


selves, 
REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 1 OF 1951, 
RELATING TO RFC 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the resolution (S. Res. 76) dis- 
a Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 


1951 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
resolution which we have before us—— 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? Is he about to speak on 
another subject? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I have but a 
limited amount of time. May I say to 
my friend from Missouri, as I have said 
before, that germaneness in the United 
States Senate is not exactly one of its 
attributes or one of its characteristics. 
I decline to yield, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
declines to yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is quite 
clear, Mr. President. 

The issue before us is Senate Resolu- 
tion 76, which provides, in substance, 
that the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration should not be reorganized. 

First of all, Mr. President, may I say 
that I am sure most people believe that 
if we are to maintain RFC, it should be 
reorganized, so I am led to believe that 
the only purpose of the resolution is 
ultimately to abolish RFC. 

With reference to whether Reorgani- 
zation Plan No. 1 should be accepted, 
let me say that I believe it should be 
accepted. I believe that the testimony 
of those who testified before the com- 
mittee indicates that it should be. For 
example, Charles E. Wilson, the head of 
the Office of Defense Mobilization, testi- 
fied before the committee, and in a letter 
to the chairman he had this to say: 

It is my hope that the present form of 
the reorganization plan will meet all the 
requirements of the Senate and that what- 
ever action is taken will not interrupt the 
performance of the functions which the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation is ful- 
filling under the Defense Production Act of 
1950. It is, therefore, my recommendation 
that your committee reject the resolution 
of disapproval now pending before it. 


That is the recommendation of Mr, 
Wilson. As a member of the committee, 
I recall the testimony. I am sure the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] 
will speak for himself. He has given 
able leadership in the investigation of 
the RFC and its operations. The Sen- 
ator has said, and will say again, that 
Reorganization Plan No. 1 should be 
accepted, that the single-administrator 
suggestion looks toward sound. adminis- 
tration, that the loan-policy board is a 
sound mechanism, and that with this 
kind of reorganization we can continue. 
a fine agency of Government. 

But, Mr. President, I am afraid that 
the real issue involved is not the reor- 
ganization of the RFC, but its existence. 
Obviously, if the RFC critics wanted it 
to continue they would want to see it 
cleaned up and reorganized and put on 
a more businesslike basis. I come to the 
conclusion, logically, that this resolution 
is but a preparatory step in the ultimate 
abolition and destruction of the RFC, 

I am opposed to that, Mr. President, 
I am for the continuation of the RFC. 
I recognize that there has been impro- 
priety and evidence of faulty handling 
of financial matters and undue influence 
upon the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. I deplore that and I say to 
the chairman of the subcommittee and 
to the other Members of the Senate that 
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if any evidence of corruption is uncov- 
ered and can be substantiated, those who 
are guilty of it should be not only dis- 
missed, but should be prosecuted. There 
is no excuse for corruption; there is no 
excuse for malfeasance in office, in any 
Federal, State, or local office. 

But that is not the issue. The question 
is, If the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration is maintained, should ‘t be re- 
organized? I say it should be reorgan- 
ized. The plan is a sound one. It offers 
opportunity for a more effective and 
businesslike administration. 

The argument is made that we should 
discontinue RFC. The main support for 
that comes from those who only a few 
years ago were praising the RFC. I re- 
member when many of those who today 
oppose the RFC made political addresses, 
in talking about the recovery of the 
United States, and used today, “Mr. 
Roosevelt did not think about RFC; that 
was Mr. Hoover's idea.” I pay tribute to 
the foresight of Mr. Hoover, who, in re- 
cent years, has done a marvelous job 
with the Hoover Commission reports. If 
I may have a word of gentle conversation 
with my friends on the other side of the 
aisle, it was only 3 years ago that the 
Republican leaders of the Eightieth Con- 
gress were praising the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and saying, This 
is really sound Government. This is the 
kind of thing that happens when we 
have the right kind of Government and 
the right kind of policy.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. May I have a few 
more minutes? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield five more 
minutes to the Senator from Minnesota, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota is recognized 
for five additional minutes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
what is the charge made? The charge 
is that there has been some corruption 
in the RFC and that, therefore, we 
should get rid of it. If that is the logic 
of the argument, how about the times 
when we have discovered that persons in 
private banking have embezzled funds? 
Occasionally there has been some under- 
paid cashier who needed another $50,000 
or $60,000 and has proceeded to remove 
it from the cash deposits. Is that an ar- 
gument for closing up or abolishing the 
bank? Was it an argument for abolish- 
ing the stock market because there hap- 
pened to be thieves and crooks in it? 
Did we abolish the private banking sys- 
tem of the country when in the early 
1930’s we found there had been all kinds 
of mismanagement of private banks? 
The money does not belong to the bank- 
ers; it belongs to the depositors. Do we 
do away with insurance companies be- 
cause some manager makes a bad loan, 
or gets himself involved in an unsavory 


deal? We do not. What we do is to 


prosecute the person who is guilty, and 
we attempt to arrange matters so that 
it will not happen again. We attempt to 
clean house, not to destroy it. As the 
Senator from Illinois well said a few 
days ago, “We do not throw out the 
baby with the bath water.” 
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I said a few days ago that we do not 
abolish the Christian religion because 
of hypocrites singing in the choir. We 
do not do away with a university because 
we find a president or a dean who has 
not acted within the orthodox practices 
of a university official. No, we prose- 
chte the guilty, we clean house; but in 
cleaning house we do not necessarily de- 
stroy the house. The way to clear house 
is to repair and rehabilitate it, or, at 
least, to preserve the foundations so that 
a better home can be built upon them. 

What seems to be the attack upon 
the RFC? Why abolish it? Perhaps 
it is because some figures are very re- 
vealing. Ninety percent of all business 
loans by RFC have been in amounts 
less than $100,000. Eighty percent have 
been for amounts under $50,000. Sixty 
percent have been for under $25,000. 
Last night while reading my mail I came 
across a letter from a young attorney 
in Lake Crystal, Minn. His name is 
Thomas M. Champlin. At the bottom of 
his letter he adds the following para- 
graph: 

Re RFC: I negotiated a small loan for 
a couple of ex-GI photographers in Mankato 
about 1% years ago. They had tried every 
possible other source of funds to enable 
them to get their business really under way. 
As a last desperate move they came to me, 
and I thought it worth a try. We went 
through a lot of red tape, but finally received 
the $2,400 that was needed, The RFC men 
didn't miss a single bet. They had every 
possible angle covered. The reason that 
local capital was not available was that the 
equipment in a photography shop just 
doesn't sound like good security to local folk 
regardless of how much it was really worth, 
Hogs, cattle, automobiles, and farms they 
can understand around here, but not cameras 
and floodlights. What was the result of 
this loan? The two men have built up a 
flourishing business. It is very sound finan- 
cially in a small way. They repeatedly tell 
me that if it had not been for the RFC 
they would never be in business. 

This story I relate simply as an example 
of one of those small-business loans that 
seem to be forgotten in the investigatjon. 
In its small way it is just as important 
to the persons involved as is a loan to Henry 
Kaiser. 

I should add that this was not a bank- 
participating loan (the bankers didn't seem 
to know how to do it). It was a simple, 
direct loan from the RFC. No other persons 
or institutions are involved. 


Mr. President, that statement ex- 
presses the attitude of thousands of 
small people throughout the country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Monroney in the chair). The time of 
the Senator from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield one more 
minute to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question during 
the minute? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
conclude by saying that statistics reveal 
that there is a great concentration of 
economic power in the hands of a few 
corporations. There is not the slightest 
shadow of doubt about it. During this 
pericd of defense mobilization small 
business institutions by the thousands 
are fighting for their very lives. Many 
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of them are being destroyed. The Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. Sparkman], the 
Chairman of the Select Committee on 
Small Business, knows this to be true, 
I am a member of the committee, 

I think it is also clear beyond any 
shadow of a doubt that credit in this 
country is controlled by a few banks. I 
can name them. The banks, Mr. Presi- 
dent, control the credit of the country. 
They control the credit policies of our 
country—fewer and fewer independent 
banks, and more and more chain 
banks—more and more banks in which 
the policies are centrally controlled in 
the big cities. 

The RFC has stood as a champion of 
the people. I say the attack upon the 
RFC began when it started to help small 
business. Now that they have bailed out 
the railroads and insurance companies, 
now that they have handed out the big 
money to the big outfits, and now that 
they are helping the small people the 
attack is made upon them in order to 
destroy them. RFC must not be de- 
stroyed. I support its reorganization. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Minnesota has 
expired. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILL 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Hawks, one 
of his secretaries, and he announced that 
on April 5, 1951, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 40) to extend the time for 
the filing of certain claims under the 
War Claims Act of 1948. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield 10 minutes to the Senator from 
Oregon. 


THE REPLACEMENT OF GENERAL 
MacARTHUR 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I shall 
withhold final judgment on the wisdom 
and advisability of the replacement of 
General MacArthur as commander in 
the Asiatic area until such time as the 
Armed Services Committee can go into 
all the facts, as I believe the committee 
will. However, as a constitutionalist I 
wish to place myself on record today in 
support of a great constitutional prin- 
ciple. In view of the many telegrams I 
have received I fear that if I do not 
place myself on record some persons will 
think that I have departed from a long- 
established principle of not ducking any 
issue, no matter how “hot” politically it 
may be. Therefore, as a constitution- 
alist I point out that the founding fath- 
ers when they wrote the basic organic 
law, the foundation on which all our lib- 
erties and freedoms as citizens rest, left 
no doubt at all in regard to the authority 
and power of the President of the United 
States to act as the Commander in Chief 
of the Armed Forces of the Nation. 

Anyone who reads the historic de- 
bates which preceded the birth of this 
great Republic can have no doubt as to 
the importance of maintaining civilian 
control over the Military Establishment. 
From experience the founding fathers 
well knew how easy it is for basic human 
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rights and freedoms to be lost under the 


, dictatorial power of military control. 


Therefore I would read into the Recorp 
today what, so far as I am concerned, 
is the charter that must control my 
position in regard to the right and the 
power of the President of the United 
States, be he Democrat or Republican, 
to remove from command at any time 
in accordance with his best judgment, 
any military commander. I refer to 
article II, section 1, of the Constitution: 
The executive power shall be vested in a 
President of the United States of America. 


The cases are very clear, as anyone 
can determine by reference to his con- 
stitutional lawbooks, that our courts 
have decided time and time again that 
the executive power vested in the Pres- 
ident is a very broad power. 

Now let us read section 2 of article II 
of the Constitution: 

Ine President shall be Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy of the United 
States, and of the militia of the several 
States, when called into the actual service 
of the United States. 


There is nothing in the language which 
says that the power and authority of the 
President of the United States as Com- 
mander in Chief of the Armed Forces to 
remove a military commander from his 
command is limited by any advice or 
consent of the Senate of the United 
States before he takes action. It is in- 
teresting to note that the founding 
fathers, when they wrote this particular 
language of the organic law, did not in- 
clude a limitation by way of advice and 
consent of the Senate. The very next 
paragraph of section 2 sets forth exactly 
such a limitation with regard to the 
powers of the President in the case of 
treaties. It reads: 

He shall have power, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, to make 


treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators 
present concur. 


Thus we see that when the framers of 
the Constitution wanted to use words of 
limitation on the President’s powers they 
knew how to do it. 

Mr. President, in the great debate 
which has developed over the question of 
exercise of powers by the President as 
Commander in Chief there can be no 
room for doubt as to what powers are 
conferred on the President of the United 


States by section 2, article II of the- 


Constitution. It makes him the Com- 
mander in Chief. Thus it carries out the 
wish and the will of the founding fathers 
that the military shall be subjected to 
the orders of the civilian head of a re- 
public such as ours. God help the Amer- 
ican people if the day ever comes when 
we fail to retain civilian control over the 
Military Establishment. 

The position of the Senator from Ore- 
gon on the issue is not one whit different 
from the position he took on the fioor of 
the Senate not so many days ago, in con- 
nection with both the military manpower 
bill and the troops-to-Europe bill. He 
made a fight then for a check upon the 
military. He made a fight then for exer- 
cising constitutional checks upon the 
President himself wherever they are pro- 
vided in the Constitution. I will make 
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the same fight again whenever in my 
judgment a question of constitutional 
power is raised on the floor of the Senate, 
because, and I say this to both political 
parties, we must be very careful in these 
days of crisis to see to it that there is no 
diminution whatsoever of these con- 
stitutional powers, as well as the checks 
and balances imposed by the Constitu- 
tion in respect to their exercise. 

Talk of impeachment of the President 
has already crept into this debate. One 
reads much of it on the news tickers. 
One has only to read the large number of 
telegrams which have already come to my 
Office to learn that many people seem to 
think that this incident would support 
impeachment. The notion seems to be 
abroad that the removal of a commander 
in the field by the President of the 
United States acting in his capacity as 
Commander in Chief constitutes grounds 
for impeachment. 

I believe that there needs to be read 
to the American people section 4 of ar- 
ticle II of the Constitution, which reads 
as follows: 

The President, Vice President, and all civil 
officers of the United States, shall be removed 
from office on impeachment for, and convic- 
tion of, treason, bribery, or other high crimes 
and misdemeanors. 


That, Mr. President, is what the Con- 
stitution says about impeachment. That 
section of the Constitution constitutes 
the only authority on the part of the 
Senate of the United States to try any 
President, Democrat or Republican, on 
grounds of impeachment. Let those who 
are urging impeachment come forward 
with their indictment and their bill of 
particulars, showing that in removing a 
commander in the field the President of 
the United States has become guilty of 
treason, bribery, or other high crimes 
and misdemeanors. 

Thank God, we have not yet reached 
the point in America where guilt is es- 
tablished by accusation. Thank God 
that in America it is still true that guilt 
must be established by proof, on the basis 
of a bill of particulars and an indictment 
duly and truly presented and tried in 
accordance with the safeguards of Amer- 
ican justice as set forth in the Consti- 
tution. Let us hear no more the cry of 
impeachment until the accusers present 
their bill of particulars and their indict- 
ment and their proof. 

Let me close by saying that my record 
of serious and long-standing criticisms 
of President Truman and the State De- 
partment and the Defense Department 
for their policies in Asia is perfectly 
clear. I have been a critic of those pol- 
icies. I believe that serious mistakes 
have been made in Asia. I have felt that 
it was a mistake not to permit the Chiang 
government to proceed with guerrilla 
warfare in China. I have felt that it was 
a mistake to bottle up his forces on For- 
mosa. Nevertheless, on that question 
honest men can have differences of view 
as to what would be sound public policy. 
But on the issue of General MacArthur’s 
dismissal, Mr. President, as one who has 
been a critic of the administration in 
regard to its Asiatic policy, I feel, as a 
constitutionaiist, that I must raise my 
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voice this afternoon in support of the 
President’s constitutional power. 

His constitutional right and power to 
fire General MacArthur have nothing to 
do with the question of the wisdom or 
the advisability of the President doing 
what he has done in the dismissal of 
General MacArthur. But as to his con- 
stitutional power to do it there can be 
no doubt. I am sorry to see the Amer- 
ican people so divided in this argument, 
by representations which I do not think 
can be squared with our citizens’ consti- 
tutional safeguards and freedoms. 

I close by asking to have printed in the 
Recor, at this point, as a part of my re- 
marks, an editorial published in the Chi- 
cago Sun-Times of yesterday. The first 
sentence of the editorial is: 

The firing of General MacArthur by Presi- 
dent Truman was inevitable in a democracy 
such as ours. 


I ask that the entire editorial be 
printed in the Recorp at this point as a 
part of my remarks, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The firing of General MacArthur by Presi- 
dent Truman was inevitable in a democracy 
such as ours. 

No American general is bigger than the 
Government of the United States. No Amer- 
ican general is bigger than his constitutional 
Commander in Chief, The very existence of 
our democracy demands that military au- 
thority be subordinate to civilian authority. 

MacArthur’s place in history as one of our 
greatest military commanders is secure, as 
Mr. Truman said. But it was not MacAr- 
thur’s military leadership, judgment, or 
genius that was called to account. He was 
fired because he was insubordinate. 

The President and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff had asked MacArthur repeatedly to 
stop issuing political statements. But Mac- 
Arthur elected to disobey those orders. He 
resorted to subterfuge and ruse in an effort 
to sell his political ideas to the American 
people and the world. 

One of those ideas—the one which led to 
his ouster—was to spread the Korean con- 
flict to the Chinese mainland. That would 
have led to world war III, at a time when 
the free world is not fully prepared for such 
a struggle. The aim of the Truman admin- 
istration—concurred in by our United Na- 
tions allies—is to keep the Korean conflict 
localized if at all possible. 

The President could no longer afford to 
ignore MacArthur’s persistent violations of 
our highest traditions of supreme civilian 
authority over the military. To have done so 
would have been tantamount to surrender- 
ing the White House to the military brass. 
By continuing to overlook MacArthur's in- 
subordination, Mr. Truman would have per- 
mitted great damage to the historic powers 
of the Presidency which in the past have 
helped to keep our Nation secure. He would 
have hurt our leadership of the free nations 
of the world. 

The American people ultimately will ac- 
cord MacArthur the hero’s welcome he de- 
serves. But that is far different from follow- 
ing him on a course that would lead ines- 
capably to world war III. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Oregon has 
expired. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, Iam 
sorry that the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. HUMPHREY] has left the Chamber. 
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I tried to ask him a question, but he 
declined to yield. The question I in- 
tended to ask him was this: Just how 
silly does he think the American people 
are, when he makes the statement that 
the Democratic Party is the party of 
peace, and the Republican Party is the 
party of war? How silly does he think 
the American people are? How unintel- 
ligent does he think they are, and how 
far can a Senator go in insulting the in- 
telligence of the American people? 

His party was in control of the Gov- 
ernment in World War I. His party was 
in control of the Government in World 
War IT; and his party was in control of 
the Government when the war started in 
Korea. The President of his party sent 
American boys into the Korean war 
without the consent of Congress. We 
are at war today in Korea. We have had 
three wars in my lifetime, and they have 
all been under Democratic administra- 
tions. 

Yet I can see, by the line followed by 
the Senator from Minnesota, by the 
speech of the able Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Kerr] yesterday afternoon, 
by the speech of the President of the 
United States last night, and by some 
telephone calls which I have received 
from Indiana, that the word has gone 
forth that the Republican Party is the 
party of war and the Democratic Party 
is the party of peace, and that the Presi- 
dent had to fire MacArthur to keep from 
getting into a war. 

That is the line. Those are the tac- 
tices. That is what we are going to read 
in the newspapers; that is what we are 
going to listen to over the radio; that is 
what we are going to see on television— 
the Republican Party is the party of war, 
and the Democratic Party is the party of 
peace. 

How silly! How ridiculous! How 
anyone can make such a statement and 
keep a straight face is beyond my com- 
prehension. It is an insult to the intel- 
ligence of the American people. Here 
we are at war. We have lost more men 
than we lost in the first year of World 
War I. We are preparing for war, 
spending from fifty billion to sixty bil- 
lion in procuring war materials. We 
are controlling prices and wages, and 
allocating materials. We have the 1950 
Defense Production Act. We are con- 
trolling the economy of the Nation. We 
are drafting boys every day. We are 
about to pass a universal military train- 
ing act. We are told that for 3 years 
we have been preparing for war, making 
war materials; yet, the leaders of the 
Democratic Party have the unmiti- 
gated—what word shall I use to describe 
it fittingly? I shall withhold the word 
most fit to the occasion—effrontery to 
try to tell the American people, both in 
the Senate, and over the radio last night, 
that it is peace alone that is being sought. 

The able Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. Humpurey] this afternoon said the 
Republican Party is the party of war, 
and the Democratic Party is the party 
of peace, and that it was necessary to 
fire MacArthur because if that was not 
done MacArthur would get us into a war. 
I wish I had the words to describe what 
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I feel when I hear such a statement. 
Perhaps I ought to say I wish I were per- 
mitted to say what I would like to say 
when I listen to such tripe as that; when 
I listen to that kind of a story. 

Mr. President, I wonder what has hap- 
pened to the leadership of the Nation 
when they deal so dishonestly with the 
American people and when they make 
such statements as I have just described. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr, KNOWLAND. Among many of 
the misstatements which have been 
made relative to General MacArthur, as 
the Senator from Indiana probably 
knows, is the assertion that when he 
made his declaration some time ago ask- 
ing for the Chinese Communists to enter 
into negotiations for peace, there were 
various leaks from the State Depart- 
ment and otherwise which indicated 
that MacArthur had done that delib- 
erately; that he had had the full in- 
formation regarding the United Nations 
proposals which were then being circu- 
lated among the several nations, and 
that he had done it to undercut the 
President. I should like to read from 
page 39 of the current issue of Newsweek 
magazine of April 16, 1951, the following: 

Newsweek has received this radiogram 
from General Douglas MacArthur: 

“The statement contained in your issue of 
April second to the effect that prior to the 
issuance of my statement on March 24 of 
the military situation in Korea I had been 
furnished a copy of a policy statement by the 
President cleared by the governments having 
military forces in Korea is entirely without 
basis in fact. I have never seen such a state- 
ment and do not know if it even exists. 
Please publish this in the interest of truth.” 


I shall not read the entire article, but 
I ask unanimous consent to have it 
printed in full in the Recorp. Later in 
the article it is pointed out that when 
the representatives of Newsweek went to 
recheck at the State Department and 
other sources from which they had got- 
ten the story, they found in fact that 
MacArthur had not at that time received 
the complete memorandum. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MACARTHUR AND NEWSWEEK 

Newsweek has received this radiogram 
from Gen. Douglas MacArthur: 

“The statement contained in your issue 
of April 2 to the effect. that prior to the 
issuance of my statement of March 24 of 
the military situation in Korea I had been 
furnished a copy of a policy statement by 
the President cleared by the governments 
having military forces in Korea is entirely 
without basis in fact. I have never seen 
such a statement and do not know if it even 
exists. Please publish this in the interest 
cf truth.” 

The Newsweek statement referred to by 
General MacArthur was part of a report by 
Diplomatic Correspondent Edward Weintal 
on & Presidential declaration concerning 
peace aims in Korea which was drafted just 
before the Supreme Commander issued his 
March 24 statement. Weintal reported: 
“The Presidential declaration was to be is- 
sued by the White House this week [the week 
beginning March 25]. It had been sent to 
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the Joint Chiefs of Staff, who in turn dis- 
patched it to General MacArthur for his 
observations. To the complete consternation 
of the White House and the State Depart- 
ment, MacArthur adopted the essential 
points of the statement in his own declara- 
tion of March 24.” 

General MacArthur’s cable brings out some 
discrepancies between the Supreme Com- 
mander’s version and that given by Wash- 
ington sources. Newsweek has therefore re- 
checked these Washington sources and has 
obtained further details of how the incident 
arose and the developments that have now 
followed it: : 

1. When MacArthur’s March 24 statement 
appeared, high officials in Washington did 
think that an outline of the Presidential dec- 
Jaration had been communicated to him. 
This impression seemed to be confirmed by 
the similarity between certain points con- 
tained in both the Presidential declaration 
and the statement issued by MacArthur, 

2. The message actually sent to MacArthur 
Officially informed him that the President was 
preparing to issue a statement on the war in, 
Korea and on efforts to obtain a cease-fire 
and settlement on behalf of the United Na- 
tions with forces in Korea. However, the 
Supreme Commander did not receive a point- 
by-point outline of the proposed Presidential 
statement—as high officials assumed he had 
until last week. The message was sent about 
2 days before MacArthur’s own statement. 
It also asked him if he needed any further 
guidance in connection with the arrival of 
the Eighth Army at the thirty-eighth par- 
allel. MacArthur replied that he had no re- 
quests to make. 

3. Newsweek is now informed that the Pres- 
ident, through the Joint Chiefs of Staff, has 
already rebuked General MacArthur for ex- 
ceeding the limits of his authority in making. 
his March 24 statement on Korea. 

4. The question as to whether the Presi- 
dential statement now should be issued at 
all has been reopened. It is currently being 
debated within and between the White House 
and the State Department. However, public- 
opinion surveys made by the State Depart- 
ment indicate that the problem of United 
States and U. N. war aims in Korea is upper- 
most in the country’s mind. One of the solu- 
tions currently proposed is for the President 
or Secretary Acheson to state these war aims 


Ga behalf of the United States alone. 0 


Mr. CAPEHART. I thank the Senator 
from California for his contribution. 

I now yield 15 minutes to the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN]. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for a moment in 
order that I may place an article in the 
RECORD? 

Mr. AIKEN. My time is limited. How 
much time will the Senator require? 

Mr. WILEY. Only a moment. 

Mr. AIKEN. Very well, I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. Following the line of 
trying to get at what the facts are, I 
ask unanimous consent to have placed in 
the Record an article headed Argument 
Challenges Reason for Dismissal, pub- 
lished in this morning’s Washington 
Post. The article is from Tokyo, and 
contains a statement in seven para- 
graphs, sent by Major General Whitney, 
MacArthur’s military secretary and chief 
of the Occupation Government Section. 
General Whitney issued a formal state- 
ment dealing with MacArthur’s dis- 
missal. I think a reading of that state- 
ment will clear up much misunderstand- 
ing. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ARTUMENT CHALLENGES REASON FOR DISMISSAL 


Toxyo, Thursday, April 12.—Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur feels that he has complied me- 
ticulously with all directives he has re- 
ceived, Maj. Gen. Courtney Whitney, the 
general's closest adviser, said today. 

Whitney, MacArthur’s military secretary 
and chief of the occupation government sec- 
tion, issued a formal statement on Mac- 
Arthur's dismissal by President Truman. 


Whitney himself announced earlier he had- 


requested retirement from active duty in 
order to accompany MacArthur on his de- 
parture from Japan. 

The formal statement said: 

“In clarification of news dispatches from 
th. United States making reference to the 
President’s directive of December 6 enjoin- 
11. 3 against the issuance of public statements 
on foreign policy without reference to the 
State Department for clearance, Maj. Gen. 
Courtney Whitney, of General MacArthur's 
staff, today pointed out the following: 

“1, The directive of December 6 was not 
directed to General MacArthur personally 
but was directed to all executive agencies 
of the Government. 

“2. Immediately after its receipt, General 
MacArthur submitted a proposed commu- 


nique to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, who in- 


formed him, among other things, that it was 
not necessary to submit communiques ref- 
erencing military operations. 

“3. The President, in a press conference in 
January, appeared to this headquarters to 
specifically define General MacArthur's au- 
thority, but denied that there was any curb 
on his authority to speak freely on the 
Korean war. 

“4. Furthermore, the directive of Decem- 
ber 6, by its terms and spirit, was inter. 
preted at this headquarters as applying sole- 
ly to formal public statements and not to 
communiques, correspondence, or personal 
conversations with others, 

“5. The general feels that he has complied 
meticulously with all directives he has re- 
ceived, not only recently but throughout his 
entire military service. 

“6, The General has intcrpreted both his 
statement of March 24 and his letter to Con- 
gressman JOSEPH MARTIN, dispatched from 
here 4 days prior thereto, as dealing exclu- 
sively with the military situation and within 
the area of his uncontested authority to 
speak. The one bore no slightest relation- 
ship to the other. 

7. The reference to arms for reserve ele- 
ments of the Republic of Korea was taken 
from a top secret message of early January 
while the Army’s retrograde movement from 
Seoul was in progress and conditions indi- 
cated the possibility of evacuation, Subse- 
quently, when our initiative had been re- 
assumed, General MacArthur, within his 
capability to arm, authorized a 25-percent 
increase in each Republic of Korea division, 
the increase to be in infantry riflemen. 
It was obviously quite beyond the capabil- 
ity of this theater to arm and equip 500,000 
more Koreans. Their utilization, therefore, 
became a matter of political policy under the 
global military-assistance program.” 


AMERICAN INTERNAL AFFAIRS 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, the Seiu- 
ate has recently indulged in several 
weeks of debate concerning the foreign 
policy of the United States. That de- 
bate promises to continue indefinitely. 
The international situation is indeed 
critical, but it should not be permitted to 
monopolize the attention of the Congress, 
Developments in our own Government, 
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which are going on while Congress de- 
bates the affairs of foreign nations, de- 
serve our closest attention. If we con- 
centrate our thoughts entirely on for- 
eign affairs, we will wake up some morn- 
ing to find that the Government of the 
United States as we know it has fallen 
apart right around us. 

Troubles which have developed in 
various Government departments and 
agencies are so far only straws in the 
wind, pointing to more serious possible 
troubles which lie ahead. Slowly, but 
surely, we are becoming a Nation run by 
big Government, big military, and big 
business. We know what that means. 
We must stem the trend in this direc- 
tion. Today I want to speak about one 
of the straws which is pointing in the 
direction of a state-controlled Nation. 
I wish to discuss the methods which the 
administration is applying in its efforts 
to control inflation. 

Inflation results when for any reason 
the purchasing power and demands of 
the people become excess to the amount 
of goods and services available for pur- 
chase. When this occurs prices rise to 
unrealistic levels, the currency assumes 
increasingly lesser values, people living 
on small incomes and fixed incomes find 
it more difficult to buy the bare neces- 
sities of life, and the thrifty see the sav- 
ings of a lifetime disappear or at least 
become greatly depreciated in value. 

The rearmament program has again 
threatened the United States with infla- 
tion. The Congress recognized this sit- 
uation last summer, and on September 8 
of last year enacted legislation giving 
the President certain powers to deal with 
the inflationary threat. Among these 
powers was the right to impose price and 
wage controls whenever the President 
finds such controls necessary. 

Rises in prices began to take place 
even before this legislation was passed. 
Immediately after the Korean outbreak, 
many lines of consumer goods, notably 
meats, rose sharply in price even though 
producer prices remained stationary or 
increased only slightly. Evidently, pro- 
cessors and dealers anticipated the ap- 
plication of price controls and deter- 
mined that they would not get caught 
at a low level. Thus, we see that the 
start of inflationary prices was precip- 
itated by the fear that price controls 
would be applied. 

From the time the legislation giving 
the President authority to impose price 
and wage controls was enacted until 
after the election of November 7, 1950, 
discussion of price controls was held to 
a minimum. After the election, however, 
administration authorities intimated 
that plans were being formulated for 
the application of controls. Every time 
these officials mentioned the possible im- 
position of controls, it was the signal 
for a mark-up of consumer prices. Every 
time Government officials predicted 
higher prices to come millions of con- 
sumers were scared into buying goods 
which they did not need. The result was 
a psychologically inspired inflation in- 
duced by the acts of the very people 
who were supposed to prevent it. 
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On January 26 the administration 
announced its price freeze on such farm 
commodities as were then selling above 
the minimum ceiling authorized by the 
act of September 8, 1950. Wages and 
prices of nonfarm commodities were 
also theoretically frozen. 

I do not have to tell the Senate what 
the results have been, As was antici- 
pated by nearly everyone except the con- 
trol agencies, consumer prices moved up- 
ward still further. Labor refused to 
accept a freeze in wages. Corporation 
reports indicated that all-time-high 
profits were being made by big business 
corporations, 

The price-and-wage-control program 
as applied by the Government has been 
a flop. The net result to date has been 
a sharp increase in consumer prices, a 
wave of apprehension among agricul- 
tural producers, and a desire to find a 
way out of their present predicament by 
those who took the wrong course in an 
effort to control inflation. 

To say that the administration now 
has a bear by the tail is to understate 
the facts. It either has to blunder 
ahead on its erratic and confusing 
course, to frankly admit it has made a 
mistake and start over again, or to find 
a scapegoat upon which to put the blame 
for its own blundering. 

According to reports it is this latter 
course that the administration now in- 
tends to follow. The public is being 
told that farm commodity prices are 
largely responsible for the increase in 
consumer costs and that if farm parity 
prices can be frozen at the level exist- 
ing on January 15, 1951, it will be a 
comparatively simple matter to hold 
wages and the prices of industrial com- 
modities within bounds. 

I do not know whether those in charge 
of the emergency control offices are as 
ignorant as this proposition sounds or 
whether they are simply trying to divert 
attention away from the real cause of 
high prices, but I suspect it is the latter. 

They must know that when parity is 
frozen, it ceases to be parity. They 
must know that a rise in the parity level 
never precedes a rise in the cost of other 
goods and services. Parity changes al- 
ways follow other price and wage levels 
and never precede them. Parity for 
farm commodities is always determined 
by the cost of goods and services and 
labor which the farmer has to buy. 

The freezing of parity for farm com- 
modities as of January 15, would not 
only mean that the administration is 
playing a ghastly joke upon the farm- 
ers, but it would have a very strong 
tendency to reduce crop plantings for 
the coming year. 

We are already informed that crop 
plantings, particularly corn, are almost 
sure to be less than the goals set by Gov- 
ernment for the year 1951. How can we 
expect our farmers to produce the maxi- 
mum amount when they are under the 
constant threat of being subjected to 
loss at harvest time by actions of their 
cwn Government, 

Frantly, many farmers are afraid to 
plant this spring for fear that the price 
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will be rolled back on them when the 
crop is ready to sell. 

Big business today makes its own 
terms in contracting with Government 
for armament production and other 
matters. It is proposed to give big busi- 
ness enormous sums of money in tax de- 
ferments under the guise of prepared- 
ness necessity for constructing new 
plants which would have been con- 
structed anyway. 

Nearly all demands of labor for in- 
creased wages are being granted by cor- 
porate interests who simply pass any 
increase in the wage rate on either to 
Government or to the consumer. 

Transportation rates are going out of 
sight. Let in order to find a scape- 
goat for this condition, which the ad- 
ministration is either unable or unwill- 
ing to control, they now say that the 
farmer is to blame for it all. 

The purchasing power of the Ameri- 
can farmer was 50 percent more in 1945 
than it was in 1950. 

The hourly earnings of the American 
farmer are less than the legal minimum 
paid any class of employees under the 
Wage-Hour Act. 

Under such conditions, what right has 
the administration to say that the 
farmer is to blame for the inflationary 
tendency of today? 

Why, Mr. President, should our Gov- 
ernment show such zeal in applying su- 
perficial methods of control to the 
symptoms of inflation, and yet display 
such great reluctance to attack the basic 
causes of inflation itself? 

In order to assume that controls are 
necessary at all today, we must also as- 
sume that there is a shortage in con- 
sumer goods. There is grave doubt in 
my mind as to whether any real shortage 
in consumer goods exists at all. 

There is undoubtedly a shortage in 
copper, tin, rubber and certain other 
basic materials that enter extensively 
into the production of both consumer 
goods and the rearmament program. 
This shortage will doubtless continue 
during the initial stages of the rearma- 
ment program. 

However, if reports are true, there is 
a tremendous accumulation of many 
lines of consumer goods which extends 
all the way from the household back to 
the factory. 

It is my thought that barring outright 
world war, the shortage of basic mate- 
rials for manufacturing purposes may 
be overcome long before the present 
stock of consumer goods is used up. 

I think it entirely possible to main- 
tain armed forces of 3 to 3½ million men 
without creating consumer shortages if 
our programs are properly administered. 

But assuming that there are shortages, 
assuming that there is a real threat of 
inflation, then we should attack the 
basic causes of that inflation, and should 
not resort to strong-arm police meth- 
ods, until it has been demonstrated that 
basic remedies for basic causes are inef- 
fective. 

If supply is inadequate to meet de- 
mand and if the shortage is caused by 
military necessity, then the solution lies 
in reducing the demand. 
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This can mean reduction of demand 
by consumers, reduction of demand by 
business for nonessential expansion, and 


reduction of demand by Government for 


nonmilitary goods and services. If the 
reduction in demand from these three 
sources can be made to halance the in- 
creased demand for the rearmament 
program, then there is no need of in- 
flation at all, and there will be none. 

I think this statement is axiomatic; 
and until we have employed the proper 
means of bringing about this reduction 
in demand, we have no right to use 
physical strong-arm methods of control 
which merely conceal, and yet do noth- 
ing to reduce, inflationary pressures. 

Reduction of demand, plus increased , 
production, are the only means of effec- 
tively controlling the threat of inflation. 
Increased production cannot be ob- 
tained either of farm commodities or 
any other commodities so long as the 
producer is under constant threat of a 
roll-back in prices to a ruinous level. 

That level is not the same for all pro- 
ducers, either agricultural or industrial. 
Some farmers can make a profit produc- 
ing at 80 percent of parity, while others 
cannot break even at anywhere near that 
figure. This is equally true of industry. 

I was particularly interested a few 
weeks ago in the annual report of Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., which indicated a 
profit of something like $2,000,000,000 
before taxes on a $7,500,000,000 business. 
Those figures indicate that lower prices 
for automobiles and other industrial 
products manufactured by this corpora- 
tion might be in order; yet if ceilings are 
put at such a level that would permit 
General Motors to make what most folks 
would call a fair and reasonable profit, 
the result would be to put most of their 
smaller competitors out of business, 
That would not be good for the country. 

The same is also true of agricultural 
producers. If used at all, ceilings must 
not be fixed at a level which will permit 
the efficient operator alone to make a 
fair profit, if we are to produce enough 
to overcome shortages. 

The most important weapons to use 
against inflation are the same now as 
they were last fall: 

First. Apply credit controls which will 
restrict purchases of goods which con- 
sumers do not need or which they will 
not need for a long time to come. 

Second. Keep nonessential Govern- 
ment expenditures at a minimum, dis- 
criminating carefully between the essen- 
tial and the nonessential. 

Third. Skim off excess purchasing 
power by increasing taxes, not only in 
order to balance our governmental 
budget, but to help keep purchasing 
power in line with goods available to be 
purchased. 

Fourth. Encourage savings and thrift 
and the purchase of Government bonds 
by the individual. Sale of Government 
bonds is nowhere near what it should be 
today, for the simple reason that we 
have reached the point where the citi- 
zen has more confidence that the value 
of his dollar will be sustained through 
the purchase of tangible property, 
whether he needs it or not, rather than 
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will be the case if he invests in secu- 
rities of his own Government, 

It is a sad commentary on our Gov- 
ernment when the citizen loses confi- 
dence in its ability to maintain the value 
of his investment in it. 

This lack of confidence is not going 
to be overcome by freezing the parity of 
underpaid farmers as of a specific date, 
nor is the value of the citizen’s dollar 

- going to be secured by any strong-arm 
methods which Government may apply 
to the farm people of America. 

If the citizen is expected to buy bonds, 
he is justified in expecting that his Gov- 
ernment will make every effort to pro- 
tect, on a long-range basis, the value 
of those bonds. 

Until he is sure that this is the case, 
he is going right on investing his money 
in tangible things, This is going to still 
further aggravate any threat of inflation 
which may now exist. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Vermont has 
expired. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Indiana yield to me 144 
minutes more? 

Mr, CAPEHART. - Yes, Mr. President; 
I yield that much more time to the Sen- 
ator from Vermont. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont is recognized for 
1% minutes more. 

Mr. AIKEN. As a parting thought, 

Mr. President, I would leave with the 
Senate this suggestion: Congress could 
well consider offering special induce- 
ments in the form of some tax exemp- 


tion to those who invest their surplus - 


purchasing power in the bonds of their 
Government or other securities where 
they will not be expendable for a period 
of some years. 
- This in itself might go far toward 
curbing the danger of inflation and thus 
assuring the purchaser of the future 
value of his investment. 

I rose today to speak primarily against 
the proposed plan to pin upon the farm- 
ers of the Nation the blame for a con- 
dition for which they are not respon- 
sible. 

I hope that President Truman will 
not go through with this scheme or lend 
himself to any such purposes as its per- 
petrators may have in mind. I hope 
also that we may see a prompt and co- 
operative effort by the administration 
and the Congress, having for its purpose 
the application of basic remedies for the 
economic and financial dangers which 
threaten us. 

Unless this action is promptly taken, 
I do not feel that I can any longer sup- 
port police action alone as a solution to 
this problem. 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 1 OF 1951, 
RELATING TO RFO 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the resolution (S. Res. 76) disapprov- 
ing Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1951. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield 25 minutes to the Senator from Ili- 
nois [Mr. Douvctas]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois is recognized for 
25 minutes, 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, it has 
been my good, or perhaps my ill, for- 
tune for the last year to have been a 
member of the subcommittee which has 
been investigating the activities of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 


That subcommittce has operated under 


the able and honest direction of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT}. 

The country is well aware of the mag- 


- nificent job the junior Senator from 


Arkansas has done in the conduct of this 
investigation. He has been thorough; 
he has been conscientious; he has been 
completely above political influence; and 


yet at the same time he has been gen- - 

- tlemanly in his manner and he has ob- 

served the full proprieties of any investi- 
gating committee. 

My share in the work of that commit- 


tee has been a relatively minor one, but 
I have been rather closely associated 
with the chairman, and have had the 
privilege of taking part in the decisions 
which have been made concerning our 


: activities. I have been present at most 
of the executive sessions, and at most of 


the public sessions. Therefore, I think I 
have had a somewhat intimate ac- 
quaintanceship with the activities of the 


We have disclosed real abuses. Those 


- abuses in my judgment should be quick- . 


ly cleared up. The previous board of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation is, 
in my judgment; guilty of making many 


: loans which should not have been made, 
and of conducting itself in a manner not . 


befitting a public body. 
Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. President, will 


- the Senator yield? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Illinois yield to the 
Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr, DOUGLAS. I am very glad to 
yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I appreciate the 


kind things which the Senator had to 


say about the chairman. I merely 
wanted to say that this, like every other 


- prime operation, was not the work of 


the chairman alone but of the whole 
committee. The Senator from Illinois 
has attended the meetings of the com- 
mittee as religiously as any other mem- 
ber of the committee, and, if the com- 
mittee has done a good job, it has cer- 
tainly been due to the Senator from Illi- 
nois and the staff as much as to anyone, 
I wanted the Record to show that. 
Mr. DOUGLAS. That is characteris- 
tic of the generosity of the Senator from 
Arkansas, but I am quite sure it gives 
me much more credit than I deserve. 
ABUSES SHOULD BE CLEANED UP 


Mr. President, I want to see the abuses 
of the RFC cleaned up, and we should 
take such steps as are necessary to do 
this. But, in my judgment, we should 
beware of throwing the baby out with 
the bath. There is a great deal of dirty 
water associated with the RFC which 
should be thrown out and the baby it- 
self has been splotched with dirt and 
should be cleaned, but I do not think 
we should throw out the RFC in the 
process. We should, instead, reform it; 
we should clean up the RFC, but we 
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should not pass the sentence of death 
on it. 
GAPS EXIST IN PRIVATE CREDIT STRUCTURE 


I want to speak very briefly, if I may, 
as to some of the reasons why I think the 
RFC under our present credit structure 
is necessary. There are great gaps in 
the private banking structure so far as 
the provision of credit to some solvent 
and promising concerns is concerned. 
The banking structure of the country, 
even in normal times, does not provide 
credit for firms which, if given the 
chance, can flourish, have earnings, and 


` repay these loans; and in periods of 


depression and in periods of war and 
of great military preparation these de- 
fects in the private banking structure 
become all the more acute. 
CREDIT SITUATION IN NORMAL TIMES 

Let me begin with the situation in 
normal times. It is true that small busi- 
nesses of long standing, which are well 


established, are generally able to bor- 
row from banks for short periods of time 


in order to obtain so-called working cap- 
ital, which is used to finance the pur- 
chase of raw materials and the payment 
of labor, the fabrication of goods and 
their later sale. It is from these proc- 
esses that the original loan is repaid. 
But while these small businesses can 
get. short-term loans, they have great 
trouble in getting long-time. or inter- 


. mediate credit to finance plant expan- 


sion or the purchase of new machinery. 
DIFFICULTY IN OBTAINING LONG-~ TERM LOANS 


This is for two very obvious reasons. 


- In the first place; the concerns are too 


small to float bond issues or stock issues 
in order to get the fixed capital. A cor- 


- poration must really have capital up to 


several millions of dollars before it can 


go into the investment market and float 
its bonds and its stocks. But what about 
the small business, say, a business with 


assets of several hundred thousand dol- 
lars or perhaps $1,000,000? What about 
its ability to get long-time or intermedi- 
ate credit from the banks? The banks 
will not lend for these long periods. 
They cannot lend for a 10-year period or 
a 15-year period, and it will take a 10- 
year period or a 15-year period for this 
business to recoup its investment; that 
is, as the new machinery or plant goes 
into production and the proceeds from 
sales are realized in order to pay off the 
capital. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am very glad to 
yield for a question. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Does not the Sen- 
ator believe that the greatly increased 
taxes, particularly income taxes on cor- 
porations, have had a very material ef- 
fect upon the sale of their stock for 
equity capital because of the risk in- 
volved as compared to the possibility of 
gain? Has not that been a rather im- 
portant element? 

CHANGES IN CORPORATE TAX STRUCTURE A FACTOR 


Mr. DOUGLAS. It is a very impor- 
tant element, and the whole system of 
the taxation of corporate profits has 
reduced the ability of corporations to 
expand through the reinvestment of 
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earnings, since a greater prcportion of 
earnings is now taken in taxes. It is no 
longer possible, as it was, for a new 
Ford Co. to arise out of a backyard 
machine shop, and to expand into a 
gigantic billion-dolla. corporation. The 
Ford Co. expanded out of a reinvest- 
ment of its own earnings, without a stock 
issue. That is less possible now. It is 
difficult, furthermore, for a small con- 
cern to float bonds or stocks because 
of the factor of taxation which the 
Senator from Arkansas has mentioned. 

So, Mr. President, even in normal 
times, well-established small business 
finds it difficult to get long-time and 
intermediate credit from the ordinary 
banks of the country. 

NEW BUSINESSES HAVE NO HISTORY OF 

EARNINGS 


Let us now take new business. Wheth- 
er the firm be large or small, new busi- 
ness finds it difficult to borrow funds 
from banks for working capital, even 
for short periods of time, because, being 
new business, it does not have a previous 
history of earnings, by which the bank 
can judge the prospects of its loan being 
repaid. When a concern goes to a bank 
for a short-term loan the banks, under 
the pressure of the bank examines, ask, 
“What is your earnings record?” Well, 
being baby concerns, at least in age, 
they have no past history, and therefore 
have no previous earnings record which 
they can submit, Therefore, the banks 
make it very difficult for new businesses, 


whether large or small, to borrow even 


for working capital. 

EVEN BIG BUSINESSES HAVE DIFFICULTY GETTING 
CREDIT TO BREAK INTO FIELDS CONTROLLED BY 
MONOPOLIES OR QUASI-MONOPOLIES 
In the third place, new big businesses, 

wishing to break into lines presently 

dominated by monopolies or dominated 
by a few leading concerns—industries 
characterized by quasi-monopoly, or 
what the economists label with the 
mouthing-filling terms of oligopoly“ 
find it very hard to float bonds or stocks 
with which to get the fixed capital to 
put up a plant and buy machinery. 
Why? Because, to do so, they will 
have to float these bonds and stocks 
through the established investment 
houses of the country. These invest- 
ment houses tend to be concentrated in 

New York City, and in my own city of 

Chicago, with a few in Cleveland and 

‘Detroit, and some on the west coast. 

But these houses also tend to be tightly 

tied up through those who manage them 

with the already established monopolies 
or quasi-monopolies. 
That is pretty well established by a 


report which the Federal Trade Com- 


mission has recently issued on the inter- 
connections between banking and invest- 
ment houses and the big quasi- 
monopolies of the country. Members of 
these investment houses tend, in a large 
number of cases, to be members of the 
boards of directors of the monopolies or 
the quasi-monopolies, and they do not 
look with favor upon floating bonds and 
stock for a new concern to come into 
the industry which will threaten the 
already established concerns with added 
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production, because this will mean that 
prices will have to be lowered and the 
financial position of the already ex- 
istent concefns will be threatened—or 
at least- worsened—by the entrance of 
competition. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am very glad to 
yield to the junior Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. Illustrative of the Sena- 


- tor’s point, much as we may have heard 


of controversy about it, can the Senator 
think of any new automobile concern of 
any consequence which, during the past 
20 years has gone into business success- 
fully without RFC financing? 

Mr. DOUGL/S. Mo, I cannot. Of 
course, the record of the automobile in- 
dustry, until the entrance of Kaiser- 
Frazer, was one of mortality and death 
among existing companies. Old con- 
cerns died off, but new concerns did not 
enter. ; 

Kaiser-Frazer entered the picture, and 
I suppose it is still a debatable issue as 
to whether the RFC should have made 
the enormous loans to Kaiser-Frazer. 
But certainly it is true that it would have 
been almost impossible for Kaiser-Frazer 
to have maintained itself without th 
RFC loans. : 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a further question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. When Kaiser-Frazer en- 
tered the automobile business it was not 
long tefore they found, because of con- 
nections among the steel and automcbile 
concerns, that it was necessary to go into 
the steel business in order to succeed in 
the automobile business. Is not that a 
fact? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. The 
Kaiser aluminum plant was a help to 
this concern, also. 

Mr. LONG. So that if there had not 
been Government financing somewhere 
in the picture, Kaiser would not have 
been able to get any financing, in the 
first place. When he got into the auto- 
mobile business he had to get additional 
loans for his steel business and his alu- 
minum business as well, because of the 
monopoly influence which the Senator 
has described. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. The Senator is com- 
pletely correct. 

Mr. LONG. There are many persons 
in major businesses who do not like to see 
new competition rising, particularly in 
steel and automobile production or 
things of that sort. They would prob- 
ably like to see the RFC go out of busi- 
ness. Even Mr. Kaiser, since he has a 
large business, probably would like to see 
the RFC go out rather than to have new 
competition come in for him to meet. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The large and dom- 
inant corporations, almost without ex- 
ception, do not want to see the RFC 
continue, because it is a large potential 
source of capital to enable new busi- 


nesses to break into the lines already 


dominated by investment bankers. 
THIS IS IN PART A GEOGRAPHIC ISSUE 


Mr. President, the issue is in part a 
geographic issue. The South, the South- 
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west, the Mountain States, and, to some 
degree, the Pacific States, are areas 
where manufacturing on a large scale 
could probably be conducted with profit, 
but they are not the areas in which the 
monopolies are already located, and they 
are not the areas in which the invest- 
ment bankers live. Therefore, it is very 
difficult for New York investment bank- 
ers to finance or to float bond issues for 
concerns coming into the South, the 
Southwe:t, the Mountain States, or the 
Pacific States which will threaten the 
position of the big monopolies Whose 
interests they represent. I may say., 
that in the case of my own Siate of 
Illinois, the Chicago investment bankers 
upon occasion do not like to finance de- 
velopments in the sections of the coun- 
try which I have mentioned. So that 
from a geographic standpoint, the South, 
the Southwest, the Mountain States, and 
the Pacific States have a particular 
grievance at the present set-up cf in- 
vestment banking in this country. 

So, Mr. President, even in normal times 
the RFC, if properly conducted—and I 
throw in that qualifying phrace because 
it is necessary—could perform a real 
Public service. Of course, it is possible 
and perhaps preferable—that by changes 
in the rules of the national bank exam- 
iners, some of the restrictions which are 
now imposed upon banks in making loans 
for new businesses could he loosened. 
I personally would prefer to see cogpera- 
tive banks—nongovernmental banks— 
banks of borrowers created to provide 
capital for at least small and interme- 
diate size businesses rather than to have 
loans made by a strictly governmental 
institution. But until such changes are 
made, until such new banking institu- 
tions are created, RFC fills a void, a 
vacuum, which otherwise would be left 
completely empty. 

So I hope that the Members of the 
Eenate will not throw the baby cut 
with the bath water. I of course rezog- 
nize that whenever a governmental body 
makes loans to individual concerns, there 
is always the danger of influence and 
favoritism. But as I shall show, these 
abuses can be minimized with a proper 
reorganization of the RFC and until 
the gaps in the credit structure are 
closed in a better fashion, I favor the 
continuing of the organization. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Does the S2n..tor, 
as a member or the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, remember that year 
before last, as I recall the time, the 
Federal Reserve Board, under the chair- 
manship of Mr. McCabe, presented a 
bill to the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee to help to provide loans for small 
businesses through some kind of an in- 
surance plan, on the ground, as the 
Senator has so well stated, that, other- 
wise, credit would not be available 
under our conventional banking system? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. McCabe was a 
very conservative banker. I regret that 
his advice was not followed by the Sen- 
ate. 
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FAILURE OF PRIVATE CREDIT STRUCTURE DURING 
DEPRESSIONS 

Mr. President, in a period of depres- 
sion the private banking system fails to 
meet the need for credit. During a de- 
pression there is a cumulative contrac- 
tion of credit. At the very time when 
we need to have the supply of credit 
held constant or possibly expanded, 
banks reduce the amount of credit and 
curtail loans, and it is virtually impos- 
sible for any bank, in the face of a gen- 
eral decline in credit, to expand credit. 
This is because the checks drawn against 
that bank will go into the hands of 
other banks, the bank will lose its re- 
serves, and, in order to be solvent and 
maintain its reserve requirements, it 
will be forced to contract. So that in a 
period of depression there is a vicious 
cumulative contraction. An organiza- 
tion such as the RFC can at such times 
rush into the breach and help to stem 
this downward movement by direct 
loans. 

CREDIT NEEDS DURING MOBILIZATION PERIOD 


Finally, in a war period or a defense 
period banks. may well be reluctant to 
loan to individual companies producing 
for war needs, because they are not cer- 
tain of the duration of the emergency 
and are afraid that when the emergency 
is over there will be no market for the 
goods and that the loans cannot be re- 
paid. Therefore, in a war period or a 
defense period, or a Korea period—call 
it what we will—it is necessary to have 
some public institution at hand to make 
loans to plants for defense production 
purposes. 

So, Mr. President, I hope that when 
we pass on this reorganization plan we 
shall not be influenced by a decision to 
chop off the head of RFC. 

Assuming it is to continue, how can 
it be best administered—by a five-man 
board, as at present, or by a single ad- 
ministrator, as proposed in the Presi- 
dent's reorganization plan? 

NEED FOR A SINGLE DIRECTOR 


The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT] and some of the other mem- 
bers of the committee considered this 
matter very carefully. As far back as 
last fall we came to the conclusion that 
many of the abuses which had charac- 
terized the RFC could be reduced or 
eliminated if we substituted a single ad- 
ministrator for the five-man board. 

The reasons for this are fairly obvious. 
In the first place, with a five-man board 
there is an inevitable tendency to “pass 
the buck.” Each man does not feel the 
solemnity of his decision as intensely as 
he would if he were the sole adminis- 
trator, because he can always say, “I 
was not the only man who voted for that 
loan; there were others who went along 
with me.” 

THE TEX-MASS LOAN—AN EXAMPLE OF “BUCK 
PASSING” 


Let me take up the loan which I think 
was the worst one made by the RFC, the 
so-called Tex-Mass loan of $10,100,000 
to a wildcat oil concern in Texas, which 
had been financed by Massachusetts 
money—a union of Texas brains and 
New England capital. 
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It was, as I say, a wildcat concern. 
Most of the proceeds of the loan uid 
not go for new development, but to bail 
out banks and insuranee companies 
which had made loans and had sunk 
their money into the Tex-Mass concern. 
They bailed out two great Massachusetts 
insurance concerns to the tune of sev- 
eral millions and gave a half million to 
a trust managed by a collection of Bos- 
ton bluebloods, nearly all of whom voted 
the Republican ticket. 

This merely serves to bear out the. 
principle that in regard to the RFC the 
Republicans get the money and the 
Democrats get the blame. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am delighted to 
yield to my friend from Michigan. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Is it not true that 
the Democrats get the fees. Is it not 
true that the Republicans have to pay 
the money back, but that the Democrats 
get the gravy? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iwill put it this way: 
What we have had in the RFC have been 
Republican businessmen coming down 
to Washington and getting loans by hir- 
ing Democratic politicians at 3 percent. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Is it not true that 
they go to the Democrats who have po- 
litical influence? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. They are both par- 
ties in crime. 

Mr. FERGUSON. And they do not 
always have to pay 3 percent, but many 
times more than 3 percent. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I do not know the 
basis or the percentage. I will say that 
both the seeker of the loan and the ex- 
pediter of the loan are partners in crime. 
They are both equally guilty. However, 
when we place the onus of guilt upon the 
Democratic politicians who get the loans 
through—and the onus should be placed 
on them—let us not forget the people 
who hire them to get the loans which 
never should have been made and should 
never have even been applied for. 

Mr. KERR and Mr. FERGUSON ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield again to the 
Senator from Michigan, for whom I have 
a very high regard. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Is it not true that 
the greater offender is the man with the 
Government, in a position of public trust, 
who receives the fees for his influence? 
On the other hand, the man who gets 
the loan money from the Government 
signs a note for it and is under a legal 
and enforceable obligation to pay it back. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] considered 
this issue in a magnificent speech which 
he delivered on the floor of the Senate 
about 2 weeks ago. He said: 


Who is the more guilty, the bribed or the 
bribers? 


He left the question in the air. 
He pointed out that the bribers walk 


the earth lordly and secure. He pointed 
out that. they were graduates of Ivy 


League schools, that they belonged to 
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the best clubs, that they lived in the best 
houses, and that they have the stamp 
of social respectability all over them. 

Yet in terms of their background, in 
terms of what might be expected of them, 
the inference was, at least, as the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas said, that they were 
equally guilty. In my judgment, they 
were perhaps even more guilty. 

Mr. LONG and Mr. FERGUSON ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Illinois yield; if so, to 
whom? 

Mr, DOUGLAS. I enjoy so much the 
colloquy with the distinguished Senator 
from Michigan that I will yield to him 
again. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does not the Sen- 
ator from Illinois feel that if he searched 
the records of the men whom he claims 
got the loans he would find that such 
men, if they ever contributed 1 cent to 
the Republican Party, were in compari- 
son giving dollars to the Democratic 
Party, in order that they might get the 
loans? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That would be very 
interesting. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Therefore they 
should not be classed as Republicans. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think in their ca- 
pacities as applicants for RFC loans 
some of the money they distribute gets 
into the hands of people who have some 
acquaintanceship with the Democratic 
Party. However, when the applicants 
get back home, as citizens, they fork it 
out to the party of their choice, namely, 
the Republican. 

Mr. President, I am sorry to inject po- 
litical considerations into the debate, 
but the matter has been on my mind and 
in my heart for a long time. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield to the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Illinois if it is entirely fair 
to say that it is only Democratic poli- 
ticians who have been bribed by Repub- 
licans? The investigation happened to 
take place while Democratic politicians 
were in power. I wonder, if the Senator 
from Arkansas had conducted the same 
investigation while Republicans were in 
power, if he might not have reached the 
same conclusion, namely, that the party 
in power is susceptible to peddlers of in- 
fluence? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I will say that we 
have found no actual evidence of brib- 
ery. We have found evidence of abuses. 
The RFC had a relatively brief history 
under the Hoover administration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It had a relatively 
brief history under the administration of 
Mr. Hoover. Certain loans were made, 
however, even at that time which I per- 
sonally regard with great skepticism to- 
day. However, I should like to be chari- 
table about it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s time has expired, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. How much addi- 
tional time does the Senator need? 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. I was. just getting 
warmed up. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Ten minutes? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If I am not inter- 
rupted, I may be able to finish in 10 
minutes. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for half a second? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Indiana may need only half a second to 
ask his question, but it may take me 5 
minutes or more to reply to his ques- 
tion. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The question I 
wanted to ask of the able Senator from 
Illinois is this: Is it not a fact that the 
Democrats get the fur coats? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Let me say that I 
think the mink-coat business was ter- 
rible. It was a perfect scandal. How- 
ever, I am reminded of the cartoon by 
Herblock in the Washington Post show- 
ing some big industrialists coming to 
Washington wearing ermine-trimmed 
robes, sweeping the cash into their pock- 
ets, and saying: “Mink coats are for 
peasants.” 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? He now has plenty 
of time available. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I do not have too 
much time available. However, I am so 
fond of the Senator from Michigan that 
I shall be happy to yield to him again. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I likewise am very 
fond of the Senator from Illinois. I 
know we can arrive at a conclusion. It 
is not true, while the Senator says he 
has no evidence of the payment of mon- 
ey as bribes for a particular loan, that 
he does find evidence of the sale of in- 
fluence which, to all intents and pur- 
poses and on the question of public mo- 
rality, amounts to bribery? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I will say that some 
cases have been decided on the basis of 
infiuence and on the basis of whom one 
knows and who is interested in a partic- 
ular application, rather than on the 
merits of an application. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Is it not correct to 
say that so far as morality is concerned, 
the sale of influence is equal to the pay- 
ment of a bribe in actual cash? Does it 
not amount to the same thing? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is rather difficult 
to distinguish between the ethical ques- 
tions involved. I do not think the mo- 
tives are as bad, although the effects can 
be as bad. 

Mr. FERGUSON, I think they are 
equal. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Ido not seem to have 
too much time left. I should like to 
yield to my colleague on the other side 
of the aisle, because I like them so much. 
I should like very much to yield to the 
Senator from Minnesota so that he could 
ask a question of me. 

Mr, THYE. I have just come on the 
floor. I hope the Senator will allow me 
to say a few words. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Would the Senator 
have the time charged to the time con- 
trolled by the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. THYE. Would the Senator from 
Arkansas yield me 1 minute of his 
time? 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. If the Senator 
from Illinois has no objection, I will 
yield 1 minute of his time. 

Mr. THYE, I thank the Senator. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Is that agreeable 
to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. THYE. I just came to the floor 
from a meeting of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. As I came into the Cham- 
ber I heard loud voices and apparent 
joking about this very serious question. 

Mr. FERGUSON If the Senator will 
yield, the Senator from Michigan was 
not joking. It is a very serious matter. 

Mr. THYE. I think it is. The Senator 
from Illinois was speaking. I am very 
fond of the Senator from Illinois. He is 
very able. I know that ofttimes he can 
joke about a subject and make it accept- 
able to all. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I must protest, Mr. 
President. I was not joking. This is a 
very serious matter. 

5 Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I have the 
oor. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. For 1 minute. 

Mr. THYE. I can only relate what 
ee to me as I entered the Cham- 

I will say that for many years the rec- 
ord of the RFC, for helping the small- 
business man who could find credit no- 
where else, was excellent. As the years 
unfolded, a great deal of good resulted 
from RFC transactions. It is unfortu- 
nate that in recent years and recent 
months events have taken place which 
have shattered public confidence in the 
RFC. Mink coats and what have you, 
have destroyed the:confidence of the peo- 
ple in the RFC. Nevertheless, much good 
has been done by it. Many a small busi- 
ness has been saved from foreclosure by 
the RFC. It has prevented such disas- 
ters, just as the Federal land bank made 
possible the security of farmers through 
loans which enabled them to hold their 
farms until the day when conditions for 
the farmers became better. Mr. Presi- 
dent, much is dependent on the RFC. It 
is unfortunate that we have found it 
necessary to discuss the question at all, 


and to consider the possibility of abolish- - 


ing it. Many persons have written to me 
that the history of the RFC is such that 
it should no longer be tolerated. 

In closing, Mr. President, I say that a 
serious matter is involved, and that the 
debate on the question should be serious. 
I do not say it was not serious. All I can 
say is that as I stepped into the Chamber 
I thought remarks were being made 
which might be interpreted, not only by 
the audience in the galleries, but by those 
who read the Recorp, as evidence that we 
were taking lightly and speaking light- 
ly of the question whether the RFC 
should be abolished or reorganized. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I am 
sorry if I gave the impression to the very 
able and fine Senator from Minnesota 
that I was treating this matter lightly. 
However, I remember the injunction of 
Gilbert and Sullivan, that “he who would 
make his fellow creatures wise should 
always gild the philosophic pill.” I was 
trying to apply a little gilding of humor 
to the bitter pill of reality underneath. 
When we lose our sense of humor, we 
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are in a very bad way indeed. I shall be 
very glad to furnish the Senator from 
Minnesota with a series of joke books to 
lighten life for him, so that some of the 
somber aspects of life may be dissipated. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. There are a great many 
folk across the Nation who might need 
the same type of*pill to which the Sena- 
tor refers when they discover that what 
they have heard about RFC during the 
past few months is true. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I hap- 
pened to have been one of those who 
helped expose what has been happening 
in RFC. My role was a minor one com- 
pared with that of the Chairman, but 
after having borne the heat and burden 
of the battle, and after having been on 
the firing line and heard the shots whiz- 
zing by my ear—shots which were some- 
times intended for my chest—I do not 
like to be reproached for being indif- 
ferent about this matter or taking it 
lightly. I believe that when the Senator 
from Minnesota thinks this issue over 
and revises his remarks for publication, 
his characteristic sense of fairness will 
compel him to alter some of the state- 
ments he has made. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr, THYE. I can only say to the 
Senator that what I have stated was the 
impression which I obtained as I walked 
into the Chamber, when I heard laughter 
with reference to some of the remarks 
which were made. That was my impres- 
sion. I am sorry, but I shall not see fit 
to revise my remarks. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, if I 
may get back to the subject at hand, I 
should like to point out that this in- 
fluence has been a bipartisan matter. 
Two of the five members of the Board of 
the RFC haye been Republicans. One 
of them, Mr. Dunham, is from the State 
of Michigan, the State of the eminent 
junior Senator from Michigan, who has 
expressed his concern in this atter. 

The other Republican member was 
Mr. Gunderson, from South Dakota, I 
believe. A great many of the worst 
loans which have been made have been 
made with the assent, consent, and par- 
ticipation of those two gentlemen. I 
do not think they have been hermeti- 
cally sealed off from Republican poli- 
ticians, either, 

SINGLE ADMINISTRATOR MORE EFFECTIVE 

If I may get back from political issues 
to the substantive issues, the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] came 
to the conclusion, as long ago as last 
fall, that the work of the Board could 
be more effectively conducted under a 
single administrator than with a five- 
man board. 

There were two reasons for this con- 
clusion. The first was that a single 
administrator would have to bear the 
responsibility for his decisions, whereas 
the members of a five-man Board could 
“pass the buck” to other members. This 
is not merely a theoretical conclusion. 
It was borne out in a number of cases. 
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Take the Tex-Mass case, about which 
I started to talk some minutes ago 
before the storm arose on the floor of 
the Senate. At the time that loan was 
made there were only four members of 
the Board, there being a vacancy.. Two 
members of the Board, including Mr. 
Gunderson, as I remember, voted for the 
loan. Mr. Gunderson and Mr. Dunham, 
the two Republican members of the 
Board, voted for the fex-Mass loan, I 
had never thought of that before, but it 
happens to be true. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does not the record 
also show that at least one of those Re- 
publican board members, when he was 
brought down here, had to enter into two 
agreements before his nomination by the 
Executive? One was that all personnel 
appointments in his office were to be 
cleared with the White House. The other 
was that he would cooperate with the 
Democratic National Committee. Thus, 
instead of being faithful to his trust as 
a watchdog member of the committee, 
which is a function of one representing 
the minority party, under the agreement 
which the evidence seems to indicate was 
made he allowed himself to be used by 
the majority party. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have no brief for 
Mr. Dunham, although I believe it is pos- 
sible that the Senator from Michigan 
may have approved his appointment. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator from 
Michigan was not consulted upon the 
occasion of Mr. Dunham’s nomination. 
He is not consulted by the administra- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The time 
of the Senator from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield 10 more minutes to the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Now, will the Senator from Illinois yield 
to me? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. 
yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I should like to say 
for the record that when Mr. Dunham's 
nomination came before the committee I 
personally called up the junior Senator 
from Michigan and asked him if he had 
any objection to it. If I correctly recall, 
he personally told me that he had no 
objection. What the Senator from Mich- 
igan means is that he was not consulted 
before the nomination was made. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. But after the nom- 
ination was made, I called up the Sen- 
ator and he voiced no objection what- 
ever. 

Mr. FERGUSON, That is correct; but 
I was not consulted about the appoint- 
ment, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Michigan could have prevented the nom- 
ination from going through. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
while I am on my feet—— 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield to me? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I wish to say for the 
record that when the appointment was 
made I did not know of the agreement 


I am very glad to 


through.“ 
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which the evidence now reveals had 
been made with the appointee, that he 
would consult the White House and that 
he would cooperate with the Democratic 
National Committee. Had I known or 
been in any position to know that fact, 
I most certainly would not have stated 
3 Senator from Arkansas what I 
id. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I point out that the 
two Republican members voted for the 
Tex-Mass loan. Mr. Willett, a Demo- 
cratic member, for whom I hold no brief, 
voted against it. . The Chairman of the 


. Board, Mr. Hise, refused to vote. So 


the loan was passed by a vote of 2 to 1. 
Only two of the five members approved 
the loan, but since that was a majority 
of those voting, the loan was approved. 

Mr, Hise, when he was reproved for 
permitting the loan to go through, could 
always say, “I did not vote for the loan.” 
That was true. He did not vote for the 
loan. But by failing to vote against the 
loan, he did enable the loan to go 
through, because if he had voted against 
the loan the vote would have been 2 to 
2, and the loan would not have been 
approved. So he was in the position of 
being able to say, “I did not get the loan 
He did not prevent it from 
going through, either. He ducked his 
responsibility. Furthermore, the two 
members who did vote for it, Messrs. 
Gunderson and Dunham, could always 
say, “Well, the Chairman did not vote 
against it.” 

So this was a case of diffused responsi- 
bility, resulting in a bad loan. If the 
President’s reorganization plan goes 
through, it will no longer be possible to 
duck responsibility, because there will be 
a single administrator, and his will be 
the final determination. That point is 
of tremendous importance. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Would it not also be like- 
ly that we would be able to get better 
men if there were a single administrator, 
because he would bear the sole responsi- 
bility, instead of being one member of 
a five-man board? It seems to me that 
for a position of this kind the President 
should select one of the finest, highest 
type of men in the Nation. I believe 
that he should be able to find such a 
man. 

EASIER TO ATTRACT ABLE MEN WITH SINGLE 

ADMINISTRATOR 

Mr, DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Louisiana, with his customary ability, 
has placed his finger on a very essential 
point, which is the second of my two 
reasons for favoring a single Admin- 
istrator. There is not much attraction 
to coming down here and being one 
member of a five-man board. One is 
lost in the hurly-burly. If one shares 
the responsibility for bad decisions, he 
is unable to get the credit for good de- 
cisions. But if there is a single Admin- 
istrator, he can feel that the limelight 
beats upon him; and to the degree that 
the vulgar reward of praise and fame 
has attractions, it may be possible to get 
a more virile and aggressive man, even 
though perhaps not as thoughtful ani 
introspective a man as we might wish. 
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Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am very glad to 
yield to my good friend from the ad- 
joining State of Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Could not one use 
the same argument which the Senator 
is using, and say that a one-man board 
or a one-man institution would be better 
than, say, 96 Senators or 435 Represent- 
atives, or the members of a State legis- 
lature? Why do we not eliminate all 
boards of directors of banks and cor- 
porations? -Why cannot the same argu- 
ment be made against any organization 
in which more than one man has author- 
ity or responsibility? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I may say to my 
friend, the Senator from Indiana, that 
in the first place there is a difference 
between executive and legislative bodies. 
In legislative bodies it is necessary to 
have- numerous members to represent 
various points of view, which they can 
present before great decisions are made. 
But in an executive department some- 
one is needed to make a decision. New- 
ton D. Baker once defined a “board” as 
“long, narrow, and wooden.” I think 
that is a good description of a board, 
both one that is made of lumber and one 
administering the affairs of a public in- 
stitution. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield again? : 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No. I should like to 
finish before the Senator asks me an- 
other question. I should like to com- 
plete my answer to the Senator's first 
question before he asks me another. 

A LOAN POLICY AND A LOAN REVIEW BOARD ARE 
TO BE ESTABLISHED 


The second reply to the Senator’s 
query is that the President's reorganiza- 
tion plan—and I may say that the Presi- 
dent’s reorganization plan fortunately 
follows very closely the plan worked out 
by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT]—calls for a loan policy board of 
five members, two of which will be the 
administrator and the deputy adminis- 
trator of the RFC, and which can lay 
down the standards for and the types 
of loans which are in the public interest, 
and what types are not in the public in- 
terest, and which can also lay down 
standards as to the quantity of credit to 
be granted so that both qualitative and 
quantitative tests can be applied. That 
is the first board. 

There is a second board which is set 
up and made statutory under the Ful- 
bright plan. I am going to call it the 
Fulbright plan because the White House 
merely copied the good features of the 
Fulbright plan. The second board is the 
Board of Review which passes on indi- 
vidual applications for loans, This Board 
of Review consists of the five senior 
examiners of the RFC. It is provided 
that they are to pass on each loan over 
$100,000 which comes to the RFC before 
the Administrator passes on the matter. 
If the Administrator rejects the recom- 
mendation of the Board of Review he 
must file a statement in writing as to 
the reasons for that rejection. In other 
words this is really a loan committee ad- 
vising the Administrator on individual 
loans. 
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I may say that every one of the loans 
which went sour in the case of the RFC 
was a loan which had originally been 
rejected by the Board of Review and 
then had been put into effect by the 
board of the R o. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Not yet. The Sena- 
tor asked a very penetrating question, as 
he usually does, and to answer it fully 
requires a bit more time than he is giv- 
ing to me. 

What the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT] and the President are doing 
is to fasten the pitiless light of publicity 
upon the loan administrator. He will 

have to justify in writing any decision 
contrary to that of the Board of Review. 

Take the case of the Mapes Hotel, for 
example. I have some interest in that 
case. It was my questioning that 
brought out some of the bad features of 
the hotel. That was a hotel in Reno, 
Nev. The RFC made a loan to it. A 
considerable portion of it went to the ex- 
pansion of the hotel. One of the attrac- 
tions of the hotel was a gambling casino. 
Most of the net profits of the hotel were 
derived from this gambling casino, so 
the hotel was essentially a gambling en- 
terprise. 

The law says that such loans should 
be made for a public interest. I asked 
the Chairman of the Board, Mr. Hise, 
what the possible public interest was 
in making a loan to a hotel whose net 
profits were largely derived from 
gambling, and Mr. Hise made the most 
extraordinary reply I ever heard in my 
life, and this reply is found in the record 
of the hearings. 

He said that one of the industries of 
Reno, Nev.—and I want to assure the 
Senator from Minnesota that there is no 
levity on my part in repeating this state- 
ment—Mr. Hise said that one of the in- 
dustries of Reno, Nev., was the divorce 
industry; that large numbers of people 
came to Reno to secure divorces. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
JohNsON of Colorado in the chair). The 
time of the Senator from Illinois has 
expired. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield five more 
minutes to the Senator from Ilinois. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Is the Senator from 
Illinois going to yield to me now? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No; I am not. In the 
words of Andrew Marvel 

For at my back I always hear 

Time's winged chariot hurrying near. 


Mr. Hise said that these men and wom- 
en coming to Nevada for divorces needed 
pastimes to amuse them while they were 
in Reno, and that, therefore, the provi- 
sion of gambling facilities was in the 
public interest. 

Mr. President, I want to assure the 
Senator from Minnesota that it is in no 
spirit of levity that I repeat the remark 
of the former Chairman of the Board of 
the RFC. It was an idiotic reply. It was 
a reply unworthy of a public servant, 
The loan should never have been made. 
But it was made because of divided re- 
sponsibility and because the Board did 
not have to give the reasons at the time 
as to why they had overruled their Board 
of Review. If thcy had been compelled 
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to state their reasons, I am sure that no 
one in his senses could have written a 
paragraph to justify a loan like that in 
such a manner. 

So, Mr. President, the proposal of the 
President, which is really a part of the 
Fulbright proposal, for cleaning up the 
RFC, will at least reduce the abuses 
which have characterized the RFC in the 
past. We will throw out the dirty water. 
We will scrub up the baby, and then the 
baby can come out into the world. 

There will still be pressure. There 
will still be abuses. But their magnitude 
will be diminished. Their severity will 
be reduced, because the responsibility 
will be concentrated. So I think that 
in view of the inadequacy of the credit 
structure of the country, in view of the 
improvements which can be made in 
the RFC by the President’s plan, it would 
be a mistake to vote down the reorgani- 
zation plan. 

May I ask what the opponents of the 
plan would get if they voted it down? 
They would continue the present board 
in office. The adoption of the plan would 
on the other hand permit us in a pain- 
less fashion to sweep the existing board 
out, and, without blackening reputa- 
tions, to put somebody else in. The de- 
feat of the plan would perpetuate the 
existing board, and make more difficult a 
clean-up of the organization. 

At times I have suspected that this 
may possibly have occurred to some gen- 
tlemen in the opposition—that to vote 
down this plan would merely perpetuate 
a running sore. It would not abolish 
the RFC, if that is their desire. The 
RFC would still continue. The RFC 
would be in werse shape than it would 
be under the Fulbright plan. I see no 
good purpose served by the defeat of the 
reorganization plan. 

Mr. President, that is more than I 
had intended to say, but under the very 
skillful and provocative needling from 
the other side of the aisle I have taken 
more time than was my original design, 

I now yield the fioor. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR SENATOR CHAVEZ 
TO RECEIVE AN ORDER TENDERED BY 
THE GOVERNMENT OF PANAMA 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, in 
cooperation with the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. CAPEHART], we have each 
agreed to yield 242 minutes to the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. CAIN]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Washington is recognized 
for 5 minutes, 212 minutes being yielded 
to him by each side. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, out of 
order, I send to the desk a bill and ask 
for its proper reference. 

There being no objection, the bill 
(S. 1327) to authorize Senator Dennis 
Cxuavez to accept the award of the Order 
of Vasco Nunez de Balboa, tendered by 
the Government of Panama, introduced 
by Mr. Carn, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, the junior 
Senator from Washington is deeply 
pleased by his present opportunity to 
recognize and take note of ar honor 
which has recently been bestowed upon 
a distinguished Member of the Senate 
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and, through him, honors every Member 
of the Congress of the United States. 

It was recently my pleasure to be 
among those in attendance here in the 
Nation’s Capital at a ceremony during 
which the Chancelor of the Republic of 
Panama, who is by law the Chancelor of 
the Order of Vasco Nunez de Balboa, 
presented the insignia of that order to 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. CHavez]. Because the 
occasion was of deep significance, the 
Government of our sister Republic, 
Panama, authorized a visit by the Min- 
ister of Foreign Relations to participate 
in the ceremony which was designed to 
recognize many unusual and worth- 
while contributions which have been 
made and rendered by our friend, the 
Senator from New Mexico, to Panama. 

The ceremony to which I have made 
reference would have been noteworthy 
at any time. Coming as it did, however, 
during a period when all of the ministers 
of the two Americas were meeting here 
in Washington to achieve a greater un- 
derstanding, each for each other and all 
for each other, the ceremony of which 
the Senator from New Mexico was the 
center of attention, emphasized again 
that Panama and the United States of 
America are in agreement and equal 
partners in most matters. 

Those of us who have had the good 
fortune to visit Panama, the heart of the 
Americas, are keenly aware of, and we 
have been moved by, the many acts of 
friendship which that Republic has ex- 
tended to the United States in times gone 
by. We in the Congress can return 
Panama’s friendship in small part by 
passing the bill I have sent to the desk. 
If this bill is enacted into law, the senior 
Senator from New Mexico will be allowed 
Officially to keep the insignia of the 
Order of Vasco Nunez de Balboa, which 
for the moment, because of constitu- 
tional restrictions, is now deposited with 
the State Department until such time as 
Congress may give its permission for the 
Senator from New Mexico to personally 
Possess the award. 

During the decoration ceremony, the 
Minister of Foreign Relations of Panama, 
Dr. Brin, concluded his award remarks 
by saying this: 

There is in the decision of the Government 
of Panama to confer the decoration of the 
Order of Vasco Nunez de Balboa to Senator 
DENNIS CHAVEZ a tangible demonstration of 
the justice and recognition of those, who 
like Senator CHAvez are deserving and effec- 
tive exponents of American fraternity. 


Mr. President, I feel that every Mem- 
ber of this body shares my own enthusi- 
asm and my own appreciation for Pana- 
ma and for the individual whose work 
and efforts through the years have so 
justly entitled him to the honor and 
recognition which have come his way. 

The senior Senator from New Mexico, 
as the President of the Senate knows, is 
a very modest man. If the bill in ques- 
tion becomes law, we must not expect to 
find the Senator wearing his handsome 
decoration at this work. But because 
the Senator from New Mexico is a 
friendly and considerate man, I am cer- 
tain that he will keep the decoration in 
his desk for a time, in order that all of 
us who are his friends may examine and 
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enjoy the decoration. After we have 
seen it, the senior Senator from New 
Mexico no doubt will place the decora- 
tion among his family treasures, where 
it will be appreciated by succeeding gen- 
erations of Chavezes. The family of 
Chavez are very proud of the senior 
Senator from New Mexico. I share their 
pride in the accomplishments of our col- 
league and in the recognition which has 
come to him, for he is distinguished in 
so many ways as an American. In these 
days of trouble and distress, Mr. Presi- 
dent, how good and wholesome it is to 
reflect on the character and capacity of 
a good man, my associate from New 
Mexico, who sits on the other side of the 
aisle. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
FPrear in the chair). Out of order, and 
in the absence of the senior Senator from 
New Mexico, the Chair wishes to compli- 
ment the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. CAIN. I thank the Chair. 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 1 OF 1951, 
RELATING TO RFC 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the resolution (S. Res. 76) disapprov- 
ing Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1951. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recor» at this point a 
statement made by the junior Senator 
from Florida [Mr. SmatHers]. The Sen- 
ator from Florida is temporarily indis- 
posed. He intended to submit this 
statement, but he felt ill, and had to 
leave. Therefore, I ask that the state- 
ment be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR SMATHERS BEFORE 
SENATE COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN THE 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS, MARCH 21, 1951 
First I want to thank the Members of this 

committee for the opportunity to appear here 

today to state briefly my general beliefs in 
connection with the continued operation of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 

It is common knowledge that in recent 
weeks the hot spotlight of publicity has fo- 
cused the attention of the Nation on the 
activities of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. Because of the disclosures made 
public by the Fulbright subcommittee, the 
future of the RFC has become a topic of 
widespread discussion. Everywhere people 
are concerned over the issue as to whether 
the corporation should be abolished, reor- 
ganized or continued in its present status. 

To my mind the disclosures, shocking as 
some of them may be, are not and should 
not be the sole determining factors in our 
conclusions as to the future of the RFC. 
Poor administration of a law does not, in 
itself, render a law bad. The law itself 
should be examined and its worth evaluated 
on its own merits, not on the merits or 
faults of those who administer the law. And 
so it is with an agency such as the RFC. 
The possibility that some of its officers may 
have erred is not alone sufficient reason for 
abolishing this organization. So my re- 
marks here this morning are not concerned 
with the disclosures of the Senate Banking 
and Currency subcommittee but rather with 
the over-all purposes, accomplishments, and 
future prospects of the RFC. 

I recognize that the primary question now 
before this committee under the Reorganiza- 
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tion Act of 1949 is whether or not the Presi- 
dent’s Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1951— 
providing for certain reorganization of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation—should 
be defeated by affirmative action or approved 
by negative action. But I humbly suggest 
that before we can intelligently determine 
what to do in that respect we must deter- 
mine; First, the present need for such a 
lending institution in our economy; and, 
secondly, if such a need exists, how the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation should 
function to best meet that need, Some of 
those things that I shall suggest cannot be 
brought about solely by the approval of this 
Reorganization Plan No. 1, but by approval 
of Reorganization Plan No. 1 now we can 
make certain needed improvements at this 
time, keep the organization alive, and in 
the months following the Congress can con- 
sider further what the future functions of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
should be. 

It has been a long and well recognized fact 
that small business is essential to the pros- 
perity and preservation of our capitalistic 
system. Economically and socially, small 
business is the foundation of a prosperous, 
happy nation. Napoleon learned the truth 
of this at Trafalgar and Waterloo after he 
had disparagingly referred to the English 
people as just a nation of shopkeepers. 

Business, though, to be productive and 
prosperous must keep attuned to the times. 
And times are ever changing; new inven- 
tions, new discoveries are constantly altering 
the methods and means by which we live. 
The cotton gin, the steam engine, electricity, 
radio, television, and atomic power are but 
a few of the advancements of the last hun- 
dred years or so which have changed our way 
of life and necessitated the creation of new 
businesses while sounding the death knell 
for others. For enterprising people those 
changes are always utilized to advantage so 
that a higher standard of living results. 

This Nation has attained its present state 
of development and productive capacity be- 
cause of the continuing stream of new enter- 
prises that have transformed ideas into 
reality. But new and expanding businesses 
have always needed financing. Several dec- 
ades ago the bank provided the capital to the 
enterprising young man who, with energy, in- 
telligence, and foresight was seeking to fur- 
ther develop his community, In those days 
banks paid interest on their deposits and so 
had to put their money out at interest in 
order to survive. Today, though, the banker 
must comply with an ever increasing number 
of rigid regulations designed to protect his 
depositors; and therefore we have seen in re- 
cent years banks becoming, to a large extent, 
merely depositories for funds, paying little 
or no interest on their deposits. Banks have 
found it profitable, safe and less laborious 
to invest heavily in Government bonds or 
similarly safe low interest securities. This 
policy is understandable from the viewpoint 
of the banker. 

From the viewpoint of the small-business 
man, however, it is a discouraging turn of 
events. Without collateral he faces, in most 
every case, a negative reply in response to his 
pleas for capital to start a new business, or 
expand an old one. 

It would follow then that in the interest of 
preserving and even strengthening our free 
enterprise system we must provide assistance 
for legitimate small business. 

In recent years the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation has, within the limits of its 
legal authority, been providing such assist- 
ance. 

_Although much publicity has been given 
to several of the large spectacular loans such 
as Lustron and Kaiser-Frazer, statistics show 
that something like 19 out of every 20 RFC 
loans have been for less than $100,000. Since 
1932 over 500,000 individual small loans have 
been made to assist small business. Yet on 
these small loans there is a record of only 
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about 1-percent loss so that even including 
the losses on such large loans as Lustron, 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation has 
a $600,000,000 net profit to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. I know of no other Federal agency 
that can boast of such an accomplishment. 

Last year in my home State of Florida the 
RFC made a total of 147 loans. One hundred 
and thirty-four, or 92 percent of which were 
for $100,000 or less. I would like to mention 
just a few as a fair sampling, to show the 
kind of assistance given to small business in 
the State of Florida by this agency. In each 
case the loan was to a borrower living in a 
small town in Florida: 


Ice plant 


It must be remembered in each case the 
borrower had been denied aid from private 
banks for the law specifically prohibits the 
RFC from making such loans where private 
capital is available. 

So it would appear that the banks are not 
now meeting the needs of many small busi- 
nesses even though the loans have been 
proved to be 99-percent sound. 

Furthermore, our present defense effort 
has created an additional situation in which 
small business is in need of financing. I 
note for example that in the State of Florida 
there have been instances where small man- 
ufacturers have either obtained or have been 
on the verge of obtaining contracts from the 
Army, Navy, or Air Force for the production 
of necessary defense materials, However, in 
order to meet the additional payroll and 
other operating costs connected with such 
an order, some kind of temporary financing 
has been needed by these businessmen. 
Under the provisions of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950 a manufacturer can 
secure a loan from a private bank, which 
loan is guaranteed by the Procurement 
Agency with which the would-be borrower 
has a contract, A Federal Reserve bank acts 
as fiscal agent between the private bank 
and the Procurement Agency. Under exist- 
ing regulations a maximum of 5 percent in- 
terest is authorized to be charged by the 
private bank for such operating loans. How- 
ever, according to several cases which have 
been brought to my attention the “fly in the 
ointment” is that where the Federal Reserve 
bank, acting as fiscal agent, arranges for 
100 percent guaranty of the loan to the 
private bank, 40 percent to 50 percent of the 
interest rate of 5 percent is charged as a fee. 
This leaves the private bank approximately 
2% percent on the loan. In each of the 
cases that have come to my attention the 
bank prefers to invest its money at a higher 
rate of interest and where the administrative 
costs involved will not be so great. 

It would seem, therefore, that here is a 
field in which the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation can render a real and necessary 
service not only to the individual business- 
men involved but to the national defense 
effort as well. 

Despite the record for small loans which 
I have cited on the part of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, I feel that the 
issuance of such loans has been inadequate. 
The present collateral requirements prevent 
the RFC from giving proper consideration 
to a man’s past record of ability, integrity, 
and initiative. j 

I believe that the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation Act should be amended sọ as to 
provide that the Corporation is authorized 
to give skills, past earnings, and prospective 
earnings consideration as security or col- 
lateral in the making of loans either directly 
or in cooperation with banks or other lend- 
ing institutions. 

I further believe that the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation should become primar- 
ily an agency to assist small business, This 
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could be done by amending the RFC Act to 
limit the amount of loans to $100,000 or 
perhaps $200,000 per loan. In such a way 
the administration of this agency would be 
directed into assisting only small business 
which is now meeting such difficulties in 
securing necessary financial help. Large 
corporations with vast holdings, if they have 
a sound loan, can readily procure money 
from banks or other investment institutions, 
In the investigation of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation now going on there is 
no evidence, so far as I have been able to 
read, of any improper influence being used 
in connection with a small loan—one of less 
than $200,000. 

The records of loans by the RFC show 
that small borrowers are much more con- 
scientious in the realization that they are 
debtors. The small-business man is work- 
ing on a day-to-day basis for a livelihood and 
the continuation of his obligation is an ever- 
present, ever-real necessity for the continu- 
ance of Eis source of income. 

On the other hand, in most instances, the 
large borrower is a corporation with thou- 
sands of stockholders who have no direct 
personal interest in the obligation to the 
RFC 


That the small borrower is most anxious 
to repay his debt is proven by the record of 
the disaster loans repaid to the RFC. The 
Congress several years ago authorized the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation to lend 
money for repairs where damages had been 
sustained by individuals in some sort of dis- 
aster such as a hurricane. This type of loan 
carries a low interest rate, a long period for 
repayment, and the collateral securing such 
loans is negligible. 

Oftentimes the only collateral is a home 
with the roof blown off which already has a 
first mortgage. These persons in most cases 
who have obtained such loans are financially 
embarrassed and have encountered all sorts 
of difficulties due to the particular disaster. 
Despite these hardships the records of the 
RFC show that 90 percent of these loans 
have been repaid. 

In recommending the establishment of the 
limit on each loan I recognize that the in- 
terest on the large loans has been carrying 
the major portion of the costs of the RFC. 
I understand that auditors have been en- 
deavoring to arrive at the breaking point be- 
tween profit and loss so that some determi- 
nation could be made as to just what amount 
of loan pays for itself At any rate it is pos- 
sible that the breaking point is somewhere 
under $100,000. If it should be determined 
that it is not, then in order to operate the 
agency profitably, or at least to make it pay 
for itself, the maximum limit of the loan 
could be raised far enough above $100,000 
so that there will be enough latitude above 
the breaking point to pay for those loans 
below the breaking point. 

In closing I would like to summarize the 
points I have endeavored to present here this 
morning. 

First, that there is an immediate need for 
financial assistance to small businesses. 

Second, private banks and other lending 
institutions are not at present meeting this 
need. 

Third, the RFC is partially meeting the 
problem. 

Fourth, that the RFC can effectively assist 
small business if the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation Act is amended so as to devote 
the agency to dealing primarily in small loans 
with a limit of $100,000 to $200,000. 

Fifth, I recommend that at a subsequent 
consideration of the functions of the RFC, 
that its name be changed to more appro- 
priately fit what would be its new purposes. 
Possibly the name “Small Business Assistance 
Agency” would more adequately describe it. 
And last, although I realize that the 
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Corporation Act would have to be considered 
and reported by another committee, I do 
think it necessary and desirable that this 
committee keep the RFC alive by immediately 
giving it a housecleaning and a new lease on 
life by approving the Reorganization Plan 
No. 1. Otherwise it’s my humble judgment 
that the noxious publicity that has recently 
spewed out from it, will so conceal its accom- 
plishments and hide a possible helpful future, 
that it will be swept away in a tide of indig- 
nation. 


CORPORATIONS TO ASSIST FINANCIAL 

INSTITUTIONS IN MAKING CREDIT 
AVAILABLE TO COMMERCIAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL ENTERPRISES 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Arkansas yield 1 
minute to me? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield 1 minute 
to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr, President, I 
ask unanimous consent to introduce for 
appropriate reference a bill to establish 
corporations to assist financial institu- 
tions in making credit available to com- 
mercial and industrial enterprises and 
to provide capital for such enterprises; 
and I ask that the bill be referred to 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
1329) to establish corporations to assist 
financial institutions in making credit 
available to commercial and industrial 
enterprises and to provide capital for 
such enterprises, introduced by Mr. 
O’MaHONEY, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
feel that if the Ryc should be abolished, 
it would be necessary to invent some- 
thing to take its place, because there 
has been such a great demand among 
the little people of America, as well as 
among the big people—but particularly 
among the small businesses—for Gov- 
ernment loans. A year ago the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report con- 
ducted a study of the investment of pri- 
vate capital. As a result of that study, 
to which the committee gave diligent 
attention, certain recommendations 
were made to the Congress. Thereafter, 
as a result of the hearings which were 
held, this bill to establish capital banks 
by which private money would be pro- 
vided for the support of the growth and 
expansion of business, was introduced. 
No detailed consideration was given by 
the committee to the bill at the last ses- 
sion, because of the lack of time; but I 
feel that the present circumstances war- 
rant its reconsideration by the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

CAUSE OF DEMAND FOR GOVERNMENT LOANS 


Throughout my service in the Senate 
which began on January 1, 1934, scarcely 
a month has passed in which I have not 
received several letters from business- 
men and banks of Wyoming urging my 
assistance in the issuance of RFC loans, 
Sometimes these loans have been made, 
sometimes they have been rejected. But 
in every instance the applicants, their 
friends and their bankers were confident 
that only through Government support 


through the RFC would they be able to 


finance the new enterprises they had in 
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mind or save the old businesses which 
were in difficulty. 

It long ago became apparent to me 
that this turning of the people to Gov- 
ernment for Government money to keep 
them in business or to enable them to 
start in new business was the result of 
their inability to obtain venture capital 
from private sources. 

Ever since 1937 when I introduced the 
resolution which resulted in the estab- 
lishment of a joint legislative-executive 
committee to study monopoly, I have pro- 
moted intensive research into the sources 
and distribution of investment capital. 
It became speedily clear that the giant 
businesses which span the country had 
become so strong financially that they 
were capable of financing themselves out 
of their savings, or, when they needed 
loans, of obtaining those loans from the 
big insurance companies or other large 
sources of capital, while small business 
and local business was continually find- 
ing it more and more difficult to obtain 
necessary capital. 

The consequence of this was twofold: 
First, the strengthening of big business, 
and, second, the weakening of little busi- 
ness. It was becoming constantly more 
and more difficult for little, local and 
new competitive enterprise to enter the 
fields of industry and business in which 
the giant corporations had already 
achieved success. 

The result of the RFC financing was 
to make more and more little businesses 
dependent upon Government for the 
supply of capital. The RFC was estab- 
lished during the administration of 
President Hoover after the crash of 1929 
for the purpose of placing the credit of 
the Government of the United States be- 
hind the banks, the railroad companies, 
and other great institutions which were 
suffering from the depression. This was 
the beginning, and as it became more 
difficult for small business to get money 
through private institutions, the trend 
toward dependence upon the Govern- 
ment became more apparent. 

NEED IS FOR VENTURE CAPITAL 


It was clear after the monopoly in- 
vestigation that what small business 
needed, and particularly what new busi- 
ness in undeveloped natural resources 
States like Wyoming needed, was not a 
system to put the little businessman in 
debt to the Government, but a system 
to make it possible for him to secure the 
backing of what is called venture cap- 
ital—that is to say, the savings of people 
looking for investment. 

Soon it became clear that local banks 
are not ordinarily equipped to finance 
competition with established industry 
because of their inability to grant long- 
term loans. It was also clear that in 
many new communities it was impossible 
to find investment capital in sufficient 
volume willing to risk a new venture. 
Accordingly, I made up my mind that 
to promote the development of the coun- 
try, to stimulate an expanding economy 
with new opportunities for employment 
and for industry and business, it was 
essential, if dependence upon Govern- 
ment were to be avoided, to develop a 
new system of capital banks operating 
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under the supervision of the Federal Re- 
serve Board. 

In December 1949, therefore, I opened 
the hearings of the Joint Committee on 
the Economic Report on the volume and 
stability of private investment with a 
declaration: 

For a long time members of Congress have 
been aware of the many difficulties that 
small business throughout the country is 
obliged to contend with. It has been recog- 
nized for a long time that Government pol- 
icy should be directed, so far as possible, to 
the encouragement and stimulation of the 
growth of small business. 

As long ago as March 1941, when Thad the 
privilege of filing the report of the tempo- 
rary National Economic Committee, I made 
several recommendations with respect to the 
encouragerrent of small business, particu- 
larly one dealing with the desirability of 
incentive taxation; that is to say, tax provi- 
sions designed to stimulate the investment 
of private savings in free independent com- 
petitive business. We pointed out in that 
report that unless small business has the 
opportunity to start and to thrive, it will be 
difficult indeed for business itself as a whole 
to grow. 

And so, businessmen, bankers, insurance 
leaders, experts in investment from all over 
the country, were invited to Washington to 
give their best advice to that committee. 
The result of the hearings was the drafting 
of a bill to establish a new system of “cor- 
porations to assist financial institutions in 
making credit available to commercial and 
industrial enterprises, and to provide capital 
for such enterprises.” 

CAPITAL BANK BILL CHANNELS PRIVATE MONEY 
TO EXPAND BUSINESS 

The purpose of this bill is to provide a 
channel for private capital to support 
private business, and thus lessen the 
continued demand from all parts of the 
country for the expansion of Govern- 
ment loans. 

If we are to have a free enterprise 
system, if we are to have a capitalistic 
system, it is necessary to stop the drift 
toward dependence upon Government, 
and to make it easier for people of 
initiative, vision, and capacity to stand 
upon their own feet. 

The Communists tell us that the gov- 
ernment must run all business and take 
over all property. But that is not the 
system that made America great. It 
was competitive capitalism that gave the 
United States its start. Then came 
monopoly capitalism under which com- 
petition became more difficult, and huge 
corporations expanded in their power 
and influence throughout the country. 
This brought about the turn to the Gov- 
ernment for financial aid, and that 
brought the development of what is 
called state capitalism. 

Between monopoly capitalism and 
state capitalism, it becomes steadily more 
difficult for little and local business to 
survive. So on March 23, 1950, a little 
more than a year ago, I filed the report 
of the Investment Subcommittee of the 
Joint Economic Committee, declaring: 

That one of the important questions fac- 
ing the American people today is to de- 
termine what steps can and should be taken 
to preserve an open door for investment in 
little and local business in terms of owner- 
ship as well as in terms of debt. 


It was to get this situation that after 
conference with the experts of the Fed- 


eral Reserve System and with others I 
drafted and intreduced the capital banks 
bill, which I am now reintroducing. 

It should be understood that this bill 
seeks to avoid any new expansion of Gov- 
ernment credit. , 

PROFOSAL AVOIDS EXPANSION OF GOVERNMENT 

CREDIT 4 

The capital banks, for the organization 
of which it provides, are strictly privately 
owned corporations. They are not Gov- 
ernment banks. They are not intended 
to use Government money. They are de- 
signed to create a new opportunity for 
the investment of private capital in an 
expanding private economy for the de- 
velopment of the undeveloped ressurces 
of this country, and thus to promote in- 
dependent competitive enterprise - free 
from control by either monopoly or by 
Government. 

In the drafting of the bill every effort 
has been exerted to make the system 
really sound so that it will attract private 
capital, that the need for a freer fiow 
of private capital assistance throughout 
the country has been made evident not 
only by the testimony before the invest- 
ment subcommittee, but also by the tes- 
timony of bankers and small business to 
the Department of Commerce. 

The basic suggestion on which this bill 
was drefted was made to the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee by Dr. A. D. H. Kaplan, 
of the Brookings Institution. It amends 
the Federal Reserve Act to provide for the 


creation of capital bank corporations 


under the supervision of the Federal Re- 
serve System. The stock of these banks 
may be purchased by any banks, any 
financial institutions, corporations, or 
individuals, but in order to facilitate the 
organization of the corporations, the 
Federal Reserve Banks are permitted to 
acquire and hold an amount of capital 
stock not exceeding 1 percent of the ag- 
gregate capital and surplus of all mem- 
ber banks. 

Recent requests which have come to 
me for assistance in presenting applica- 
tions to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation for loans to new industries 
in Wyoming have convinced me that the 
need still exists, particularly if we are 
to establish a privately financed and sup- 
ported investment system. I shall be 
very glad to send a copy of this bill to 
any businessman who may be interested 
in it, together with an explanation of its 
terms. Let me add only that it is an at- 
tempt to promote and expand a private 
economy dependent upon private invest- 
ment rather than upon Government 
credit. 

Mr. President, I thank the Senator 
from Arkansas for yielding this time to 
me. 


FAILURE TO APPOINT ALLAN B. KLINE 
TO MOBILIZATION POLICY ADVISORY 
BOARD—ARTICLE FROM WASHINGTON 
DAILY NEWS 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Arkansas 
yield briefly to me, in order to permit me 
to make an insertion in the RECORD? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield for that 


urpose. 
Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
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in the body of the Recor a clipping en- 
titled “Truman Snubs Kline,” from the 
Washington Daily News of April 10, 1£51. 

Mr, President, I cannot think of any- 
thing any more ridiculous than to de- 
liberately pass up the services of one of 
agriculture’s most outstanding leaders, 
Mr. Allan B. Kline, president of the 
American Farm Bureau. We shall cer- 
tainly never get unity from all our p:o- 
ple in this time of crisis if this ad- 
ministration chooses to indulge in petty 
jealousies in such a childish manner. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: : 7 

TRUMAN SNUBS KLINE 
(By Earl Richert) { 

President Truman has gone out of his way 
to snub the hcad of the Nation’s largest farm 
organization, President Allan B. Eline of the 
American Farm Bureau. 

Result is that now, with labor officially 
back in the mobilization set-up after weeks 
of maneuvering, it’s the Farm Bureau that's 
off the reservr tion. $ 

The Kline snub—one of the most direct 
the Capital has seen in a long time—came 
last week-end when Mr. Truman appointed 
the 16 members of his new Mobilization 
Policy Advisory Board. (This is the Board 
that’s supposed to bring harmony to the mo- 
bilization set-up.) 

As agriculture’s four Board members, the 
President named the presidents of the No. 
2, No. 3, and No. 4 largest farm organiza- 
tions—Hershel D. Newsom of the Grange, 
James G. Patton of the Farmers Union, and. 
D. W. Brooks of the National Council of 
Farmer Co-Operatives. Then, for the Farm 
Bureau's representative, the President went 
far down in the bureau set-up to pick Ray 
B. Wiser, president of the California Farm 
Bureau. Mr. Wiser is not even on the Farm 
Bureau's 20-man board of directors. 

Mr. Wiser, reportedly because of the snub 
to Mr. Kline, informed President Truman- 
yesterday that he would be unable to serve. 
A White House spokesman declined to com- 
ment on the resignation. No successor has 
been chosen. 5 

Farm Bureau leaders say no boycott of the 
Mobilization Board is contemplated. 

“How can you boycott something you 
haven't been asked to join?“ asked Roger 
Fleming, legislative representative of the 
Farm Bureau. 

It was pointed out that Mr. Truman had 
named to the new board the presidents of 
the National Association of Manufacturers, 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, the 
American Federation of Labor, and the CIO, 
as well as the presidents of the other three 
big farm groups. 

Senator GEORGE AIKEN, Republican, of Ver- 
mont, said he thought all American Farm 
Bureau members would take the Kline snub 
as an affront. “I think it most unfortunate 
that the administration saw fit to take a 
slap at the largest farm organization at this 
time when we need cooperation from every- 
body,” he said. 

Mr. Kline has long been the major thorn 
in the side of Agriculture Secretary Charles 
Brannan. He has been the most active oppo- 
nent of the Secretary’s controversial farm 
plan. 

Mr. Kline only recently recommended a 20- 
percent slash in the Agriculture Department's 
administrative expenses and a large cut in 
funds for the soil-conservation program. He 
said this should be done in the interests of 
Government economy. 

“I guess,” said one Farm Bureau official, 
“that John L. Lewis now has a rival. Mr. 
Truman wouldn't even consider Mr. Kline for 
dog catcher either.” 
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ADDRESS BY JOHN R. JIRDON BEFORE 
LIVESTOCK AND FEED CONFERENCE AT 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the body of the Recorp 
an address delivered by a very distin- 
guished citizen of my State, Mr. John R. 
Jirdon, of Morrill, Nebr., to the Livestock 
and Feed Conference held in Kansas 
City, Mo., on September 2, 1943. 

This speech was delivered more than 7 
years ago. I am inserting it in the Rec- 
orp today because I feel that it was a 
prophetic speech and because the course 
of subsequent events has born out Mr. 
- Jirdon's prophecies and has proved the 
soundness of his statements. The re- 
marks he made on that occasion have a 
great bearing on the orders issued today 
by the Office of Price Stabilization. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the speech will be printed 
in the body of the Recorp—— 

Mr. CONNALLY. One minute, please, 
Mr. President; I am trying to obtain 
recognition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas is recognized. ` 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, why 
should this speech be printed in the body 
a the Recorp, rather than in the Appen- 

ix? 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. I think 
the body of the Recorp is read a little 
more carefully than the Appendix of the 


` RECORD is. 


Mr. CONNALLY. Yes, I know that; 
but that is the very reason why we should 
not fill up the body of the Record with 
matters which do not pertain to legisla- 
tion matters pending before the Senate. 

If the Senator requests that the speech 
be placed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
I shall have no objection. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
President, I have purposely deferred 
making this insertion’ in the RECORD 
until the business of today has been 
concluded. As a result, this speech will 
not be mixed up in the Recorp with 
any of the deliberations of the Senate 
today on the business which has been 
before it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That is exactly why 
the speech should not be printed in the 
body of the RECORD. 

Mr. President, I shall object to the 
request, unless it is agreed that the 
speech is to be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr, CONNALLY. Mr. President, I 
hate to object, for I like the Senator 
from Nebraska. However, such matters 
do not belong in the body of the Rec- 
ORD. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the material I have asked to have 
inserted in the body of the Recorp is 
just as important as anything that has 
been considered by the Senate today. 

Mr. CONNALLY. That may be—— 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. And 
when the Senator from Texas reads the 
speech, I think he will agree with me. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will not read it 
in the body of the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFF"CER. Does 
the Senator from Nebraska wish to have 
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the speech to which he has referred 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp? 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. I shall 
read the speech now, instead. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
do not yield for that purpose. In fact, 
I yield no further time for this purpose. 
In view of the fact that we are operat- 
ing under a limitation of time, I have 
yielded only for the purpose of permit- 
ing the Senator to make an insertion in 
the Recorp, and I decline to yield for 
the purpose the Senator has now indi- 
cated. I shall yield if the Senator 
wishes to insert the speech in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I will use my own time tomorrow. 


INSERTION OF MATERIAL IN THE 
RECORD—REQUEST WITHHELD 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
yield. 2 minutes to the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. SCHOEPPEL]. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
appreciate the Senator’s courtesy; but in 
view of the fact that objection was just 
made to the request of another Senator 
for the insertion of certain material in 
the Recor, I shall not speak now, for at 
the conclusion of the remarks I intended 
to make at this time, I expected to offer, 
for printing in the body of the RECORD, 
as a part of my remarks, a statement 
which appeared in print. Inasmuch as 
the distinguished Senator from Texas 
[Mr. ConNALLY] objects to such proce- 
dure, I shall obtain the floor on some 
other occasion, instead. 

However, I thank the Senator from 
Arkansas very much for his courtesy and 
consideration. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. FULBRIGHT: Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, 
Frear in the chair) laid before the Sen- 
ate messages from the President of the 
United States submitting several nomi- 
nations, which were referred to the ap- 
propriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. O'MAHONEY, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Afieirs: 

Richard D. Searles, of Arizona, to be Under 
Secretary of the Interior, vice Oscar L. Chap- 
man. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, from the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce: 

Delos Wilson Rentzel, of Texas, to be Under 
Secretary of Commerce for Transportation, 
vice Philip B. Fleming; 

Charles Horne, of Virginia, to be Admine 
istrator of Civil Aeronautics, vice Donald W. 
Nyrop; and 

Donald W. Nyrop, of Nebraska, to be a 
member of the Civil Aeronautics Board, vice 
Delos Wilson Rentzel. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further reports of committees, the 
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clerk will state the nominations on the 
Executive Calendar. 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Frank A. Southard, Jr., of New York, 
to be United States Executive Director 
of the International Monetary Fund. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Harry A. McDonald to be a member 
of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of John L. Rogers to be an Interstate 
Commerce Commissioner. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. -Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Harley D. Nygren to be a lieutenant 
(junior grade). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed, 


UNITED STATES COAST GUARD 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the United States 
Coast Guard. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I ask that ‘the 
nominations in the United States Coast 
Guard be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nominations are con- 
firmed en bloc. 

_POSTMASTERS : 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I ask that the 
nominations of postmasters be con- 
firmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nominations are con- 
firmed en bloc. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT., I ask that the 
President be immediately notified of all 
nominations confirmed today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied immediately. 


RECESS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. As in legislative 
session, I move that the Senate take a 
recess until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 40 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until tomorrow, Fri- 
day, April 13, 1951, at 12 o’clock merid- 
ian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate April 12 (legislative day of March 
26), 1951: 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

Daniel K. Edwards, of North Carolina, to 
be Assistant Secretary of Defense, vice Marx 
Leva, resigned. 

UNITED STATES CIRCUIT JUDGE 

Richard T. Rives, of Alabama, to be United 
States circuit judge, fifth circuit, vice Hon, 
Leon McCord, retired. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 


wxecutive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate April 12 (legislative day of 
March 26), 1951: 


INTERNATIONA. MONETARY FUND 


Frank A. Southard, Jr., of New York, to be 
United States Executive Director of the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund for a term of 
2 years and until his successor has been 
appointed. 


SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION 


Harry A. McDonald, of Michigan, to be a 
member, Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion for the term expiring June 5, 1956. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


John L. Rogers, of Tennessee, to be an 
Interstate Commerce Commissioner, term ex- 
piring December 31,1957. (Reappointment.) 


Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


Harley D. Nygren to be Heutenant (junior 
grade) in the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
effective March 8, 1951. 


UNITED STATES Coast GUARD 
APPOINTMENTS 
To be chief boatswains 


Ronald S. Jacobs 
Norman A. Cooper 


To be chief machinist 
Alford C. Atkinson 
To be chief ship’s clerk 
John A, Williamson 
To be chief electrician 
Peter S. Fredriksen, Jr. 
To be chief pharmacist 
Gerard A. Hearn 
To be ensigns 


George Peter Adamson 
Earl Alexander Baker 
Raymond Charles Bassett, Jr. 
Henry Herbert Bell 
Wilfred Robert Bleakley, Jr. 
Frank Raphael Buesseler 
Donald Preston Courtsal 
George Thomas Doyle 
Russell Harold Ferrier 
John Howard Fournier 
Ted Lane Gannaway 
Robert Brown Grant 
Graham Hall 

Richard Oliver Haughey 
Joseph Paul Hratko 
Richard Leonard Jacobs 
Byron Waver Jordan 
David Murray Kaetzel 
George John Kashuba 
Clement Henry Edward Kerans, Jr. 
John Louis Klenk 
Richard Joseph Knapp 
Burton Wayne Kniseley 
Richard Lacy 

Lambert John Larson 
Raymond Peter Litts 
Joseph Louzon, Jr. 
Philip Charles Lutzi 
Michael Joseph Madden 
Richard Frank Malm 
George Edward Maloney 
Alfred Paul Manning, Jr. 
Charles Edgar Martin 
John Gazzo Martinez 
Kermit Ronald Meade 
Phillip Blaine Moberg 
Norman Stewart Morrill 
Robert Arthur Moss 
Daniel Louis Muir 

John Sidney Nuzum 
John Stephen Phillips 
Sebastian Joseph Pias 
Robert Neal Pierce 
Cortland Gerard Pohle, Jr. 
Robert Charles Powell 
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James Polk Randle 

Lewis Edwin Rhiver 
George John Roy, Jr. 
Robert Russell 

Frederick Paul Schubert 
John Luther Steinmetz, Jr. 
Eugene Allen Stroup 
Richard Marvel Thomas 
Karl Beresford von Klock 
Marion Long Weiss 
Lawrence Arnold White 
Henry Wilks, Jr. 

Swain LeRoy Wilson 
Robert William Witter 
Hugh Corbett Wyatt 
Edward Franklin Yost, Jr. 
Paul Alexander Yost, Jr. 
Louis Locke Zumstein 


POSTMASTERS 
ARIZONA 
William C. Lefebvre, Phoenix. 


Delmer C. Say, Caruthers. 
George L. Busch, Ojai. 
Walter D. Nicholson, Pixley. 
Thomas M. Bradley, Sausalito. 
COLORADO 
Gertrude L. Weskamp, Crowley. 
Myra Lee Orin, Elbert. 
Kenneth M. Lofland, Green Mountain Falls, 
FLORIDA 
Mary Jane Cook, Babson Park, 
IOWA 
George L. Johnson, Emerson. 
William Dale Rathje, Grand Mound. 
Wilbur L. Hantsbarger, Jr., Meriden. 
Mary E. Kron, Moorhead. 
Gilbert W. Christianson, Oakville. 
KANSAS 
Julius A. Ziegler, Collyer. 
Paul H. Shepherd, Hartford. 
George W. Spencer, Harveyville. 
Paul L. Hatfield, Jr., Moundridge. 
Lindell R. Clinkinbeard, Nortonville. 
MAINE 
Gladys W. Johnson, Perry. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Rachel N. Lawrence, Ashby. 
Hubert G. McAnespie, Collinsville. 
Sophie Jurga, Shirley. 
MINNESOTA 
James E, Ruddy, Moorhead. 
MISSOURI 
Homer H. Wall, Blairstown. 
Eulus W. Vaughn, Cardwell. 
John B. Humphreys, Humphreys. 
Robert R. Wilson, Pleasant Hope. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Nelson Liden, Hill. 
NEW YORK 
Helena C. Carroll, Oriskany. 
William J. Cromie, Palmer. 
James L. Dam, Vernon. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Vincent O. Klapperich, Turton. 
James R. Wright, Trimble. 


TEXAS 
Edgar L. Coale, Angleton. 
Frederich W. Wiedner, Cibolo, 
Frank C. Newbrough, Hargill. 
Kenneth L. McAdoo, Higgins. 
Lillian Belle Burke, La Villa. 
Genevieve J. Short, Machovec, 
John D. Yoakum, Milano. 


VIRGINIA 


William B. Newton, Ellerson. 
William E. Phillips, Gladys. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


THURSDAY, APRIL 12, 1951 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Bras- 
kamp, D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, before whom the gen- 
erations of men pass in triumph or in 
defeat and who doth preside over the 
destinies of all mankind, grant that in 
these troublous times we may seek Thy 
divine wisdom which is always available 
for those who truly desire to do Thy will. 

We know not what to pray for but 
we are confident that Thou canst sup- 
ply all our needs. Give us the humble 
sririt and the contrite heart. 

May our beloved country ever be in 
the vanguard of those nations who are 
seeking to bring in the blessed day of 
peace and good will among men. 

Give us the spirit of understanding 
and of harmony and it may be the goal 
of all our aspirations to build a nobler 
civilization. 

Hear us in Christ’s name. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and aphroved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Woodruff, its enrolling clerk, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills and a concurrent reso- 
5 of the House of the following 

es: 


H. R. 599. An act conferring jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for 
the District of Delaware to hear, determine, 
and render judgment upon the claim of 
Alvin Smith, of New Castle, Del., arising out 
of the damage sustained by him as a result 
of the construction and maintenance of the 
New Castle United States Army Air Base, New 
Castle, Del.; 

H. R. 1249. An act for the relief of the La 
Fayette Brewery, Inc.; 

H. R. 1479. An act for the relief of Joseph 
Bernstein; 

H. R. 1682. An act for the relief of Capt. 
Marciano O. Garces; 

H. R. 3020. An act to authorize the print- 
ing of the annual reports of the Girl Scouts 
of the United States of America as separate 
House documents; 

H. R. 3040. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to convey certain lands 
in Ogden, Utah, to the Ogden Chamber of 
Commerce; and 

H. Con, Res. 49. Concurrent resolution 
favoring the grant of status of permanent 
residence to certain aliens. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H. R. 1822. An act for the relief of Harry C. 
Goakes; and 

H. R. 2918. An act for the relief of Peter E. 
Kolesnikoff. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills, a joint resolu- 
tion, and a concurrent resolution of the 
following titles, in which the concur- 
rence of the House is requested: 

S. 11. An act to provide for the appoint- 
ment of conservators to conserve the assets 
of persons of advanced age, mental weakness, 
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not amounting to unsoundness of mind, or 
physical incapacity; 

S. 108. An act to amend section 28 of the 
Enabling Act for the State of Arizona relating 
to the terms of leases of State-owned lands; 

S. 109. An act to protect scenic values 
along the Grand Canyon Park South Ap- 
proach Highway (State 64) within the Kai- 
bab National Forest, Ariz.; 

S. 260. An act to make cancer and all 
malignant neoplastic diseases reportable to 
the Director of Public Health of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia: 


S. 263. An act to amend section 5 of the 


act entitled “An act to authorize the appre- 
hension. and detention of insane persons in 
the District of Columbia, and providing for 
their temporary commitment in the Gov- 
ernment Hospital for the Insane, and for 
other purposes,” approved April 27, 1904, as 
amended; 

S. 362. An act for the relief of Tu Do Chau 
(also known as Szetu Dju or Anna Szetu); 

S. 435. An act to amend the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938, as amended, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 470. An act for the relief of Sister Bertha 
Pfeiffer and Sister Elzbieta Zabinska; 

S. 492. An act to provide that children be 
committed to the Board of Public Welfare 
in lieu of being committed to the National 
Training School for Girls; that the property 
and personnel of the National Training 
School for Girls be available for the care of 
children committed to or accepted by the 
Board of Public Welfare; and for other pur- 
poses; 

5. 573. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to regulate barbers in the District 


of Columbia, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved June 7, 1938, and for other purposes; ` 


S. 672. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to regulate the employment of 
minors within the District of Columbia,” 
approved May 29, 1928; 

S. 699. An act for the relief of James M. 
Shellenberger, Jr., a minor; 

5.803. An act to authorize the sale of post 
route and rural delivery maps, opinions of 
the Solicitor, and transcripts of hearings 
before trial examiners, at rates to be de- 
termined by the Postmaster General; 

S. 927. An act to amend section 6 of the 
Central Intelligence Agency Act of 1949; 

S. J. Res. 35. Joint resolution to permit the 
board of supervisors of Louisiana State Uni- 
versity and Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege to transfer certain lands to the policy 
jury of the parish of Rapides for use for 
holding livestock and agricultural exposi- 
tions; and 

S. Con. Res. 1. Concurrent resolution di- 
recting that there shall accompany every re- 
port of a committee of conference a state- 
ment explaining the effect of the action 
agreed on by the committee. 


UNITED STATES v. E. A. RUMELY 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to a question of the privilege of the 
House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been subpenaed to appear before the 
District Court of the United States for 
the District of Columbia, to testify on 
April 13, 1951, at 10 a, m., in the case of 
the United States against E. A, Rumely, 
which is a congressional contempt pro- 
ceeding. Under the precedents of the 
House, I am unable to comply with this 
subpena without the consent of the 
House, the privileges of the House being 
involved. I therefore submit the mat- 
ter for the consideration of this body. 
Mr. Speaker, I send to the desk the 
subpena. 
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The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read 
the subpena. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
UNITED States DISTRICT COURT ror THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA—UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA v. E. A. RUMELY, No. 1789-50 


To Representative CHARLES A. HALLECK, 
Room 49-G, United States Capitol: 

You are hereby commanded to appear in 
the United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia at the District of Colum- 
bia in the city of Washington, on the 13th 


day of April 1951, at 10 o'clock a. m., to testify ` 


in the case of the United States v. Rumely. 
This subpena is issued on application of 
the defendant. 
Harry M. HULL, 


Clerk. 
By Oscar ALTSHULER, 
Deputy Clerk, 
Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 


rise to a question of the privilege of the 
House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
have been subpenaed to appear before 
the District Court of the United States 
for the District of Columbia, to testify 
on April 13, 1951, at 10 a. m., in the case 
of the United States against E. A. 
Rumely, which is a congressional con- 
tempt proceeding. Under the precedents 
of the Hosue, I am unable to comply with 
this subpena without the consent of the 
House, the privileges of the House being 
involved. I therefore submit the mat- 
ter for the consideration of this body. 

Mr. Speaker, I send to the desk the 


subpena. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read 
the subpena. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT FOR THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA—UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA v. E. A. RUMELY, No. 1789-50 

To Representative CLARENCE Braw, 

House Office Building: 
You are hereby commanded to appear in 


the United States District Court for the Dis- 


trict of Columbia at the District of Columbia 
in the city of Washington, on the 13th day of 
April 1951, at 10 o’clock a, m., to testify in 
the case of the United States v. Rumely. 
This subpena is issued on application of 
the defendant, 
Harry M. HULL, 
Clerk. 
By OSCAR ALTSHULER, 
Deputy Clerk, 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 191) and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Whereas Representatives CHARLES A. HAL- 
LECK and CLARENCE J. Brown, Members of 
this House, have been served with subpenas 
to appear as witnesses before the District 
Court of the United States for the District 
of Columbia, to testify at 10 a. m., on the 
13th day of April 1951, in the case of the 
United States v. E. A. Rumely, Criminal 
Docket No. 1789-50; and 

Whereas by the privileges of the House no 
Member is authorized to appear and testify, 
but by order of the House: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That Representative CHARLES A. 
HALLECK and CLARENCE J. BROWN are author- 
ized to appear in response to the subpenas 
of the District Court of the United States 
for the District of Columbia in the case of 
the United States v. E. A. Rumely at such 
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time as when the House is not sitting in ses- 
sion; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be submitted to the said court as a respect- 
ful answer to the subpenas of said court. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
Ae motion to reconsider was laid on the 
e. 


ELECTION CONTEST—W. KINGSLAND 
MACY v. ERNEST GREENWOOD 


Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I offer a privileged resolu- 
tion (H. Res. 184) and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the time allowed for taking 
testimony in the election contest, W. Kings- 
land Macy, contestant, against Ernest Green- 
wood, contestee, First Congressional ‘District 
of the State of New York, shall be extended 
for a period of 6 days. 

That the time allowed for taking of testi- 
mony by the contestant shall be extended 
for a period of 6 days beginning April 16, 
1951, and ending April 21, 1951. 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STANLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from. Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I hope there will 
be no further extensions recommended 
by the committee. 

Mr. STANLEY. I can say to the gen- 
tleman that it is not contemplated that 
the committee will give further consid- 
eration to extensions of time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 
ean motion to reconsider was laid on the 

e. 


FILING OF CONFERENCE REPORT ON 
H. R. 1 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the conferees 
on the bill H. R. 1 have until midnight 
tonight to file a conference report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 28] 
Allen, La, Engle Moulder 
Armstrong Gillette Murdock 
Bolling Goodwin Murray, Wis. 
Boykin Hart O’Konski 
Brehm Ha venner Ostertag 
Brooks Hébert Patman 
Buchanan Holifield Rivers 
Celler Jones, Scott, Hardie 
Crosser Hamilton C. Sieminski 
Dawson King Tollefson 
Dingell Miller, N. Y. Woodruff 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call, 491 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum, 
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By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


UNITED STATES v. E. A. RUMELY 


Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
a question of the privilege of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been subpenaed to appear before the 
District Court of the United States for 
the District of Columbia to testify on 
April 13, 1951, at 10 a. m., in the case 
of the United States against E. A. 
Rumely, which is a congressional con- 
tempt proceeding. Under the prece- 
dents of the House, I am unable to 
comply with this subpena without the 
consent of the House, the privileges of 
the House being involved. I, therefore, 
submit the matter for the consideration 
of this body. Mr. Speaker, I send to the 
desk the subpena. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read 
the subpena. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT FOR THE Dis- 
TRICT or COLUMBIA — UNITED STATES OF 
AmeRICA v. E. A. RUMELY, No. 1789-50 

To Representative JosePH O'Hara, House 

Office Building: 

You are hereby commanded to appear in 
the United States District Court for the 
District of Columbia at District of Columbia 
in the city of Washington on the 13th day 
of April 1951, at 10 o'clock a. m., to testify 
in the case of the United States v. Rumely. 

This subpena is issued on application of 
the defendant. 

Harry M. Hutt, Clerk, 
By Oscar ALTSHULER, 
Deputy Clerk. 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a privileged resolution (H. Res. 192) 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Whereas Representative JoszyRH P. O'Hara, 
a Member of this House, has been served 
with a subpena to appear as a witness before 
the District Court of the United States for 
the District of Columbia to testify at 10 a. m. 
on the 13th day of April 1951 in the case of 
the United States v. E. A. Rumely, Criminal 
Docket No. 1789-50; and 

Whereas by the privileges of the House 10 
Member is authorized to appear and testify 
but by order of the House: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That Representative JOSEPH P. 
O'Hara is authorized to appear in response 
to the subpena of the District Court of the 
United States for the District of Columbia 
in the case of the United States v. E. A. 
Rumely at such time as when the House is 
not sitting in session; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be submitted to the said court as a respect- 
ful answer to the subpena of said court, 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


1951 AMENDMENTS TO THE UNIVERSAL 
MILITARY TRAINING AND SERVICE ACT 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1) to provide for 
the common defense and security of the 
United States and to permit the more 
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effective utilization of manpower re- 
sources of the United States by authoriz- 
ing universal military training and serv- 
ice, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill S. 1, with Mr. 
Cooper in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the commit- 
tee rose on yesterday there was pending 
the amendment of the gentleman from 
North Carolina, [Mr. BARDEN], 

Are there any amendments to the 


Barden amendment? 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
BARDEN]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Price to the 
amendment offered by Mr. BARDEN: On page 
21, line 4, after the word “hereunder”, strike 
out the colon, insert a period, and strike out 
the remaining language in the section. 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield 

Mr. PRICE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia, chairman of the com- 
mittee, 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
sire to make this statement for the in- 
formation of the committee. I under- 
stand there are five or six very impor- 
tant amendments to the Barden substi- 
tute at the Clerk’s desk. I hope after 
free debate we may be able to dispose 
of those amendments and dispose of the 
Barden bill today. If Members will re- 
main in the Chamber, I feel confident 
that we can accomplish that. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK, For the informa- 
tion of the committee, I might add that 
after this bill is disposed of, there is no 
further legislative business for the rest 
of the week. 

Mr, HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, if the gentleman will yield, if 
it is not to be taken out of the gentle- 
man’s time—in answer to the statement 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
the majority leader, I am especially sus- 
ceptible to that—I do not know what 
you would call it—I will not say it. 

Mr. McCORMACK. It is just a 
friendly observation. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. But 
listen, we had 4 days of debate last week 
on this bill, and most of this week. - As 
I stated yesterday, there were at least 
some 375 of us here who wanted to say 
something about this. 

I want to ask the majority leader and 
the chairman of the committee, Are we 
going to adjourn and go home or go fish- 
ing and be deprived of an opportunity 
to speak? 

Mr. VINSON. If the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Price] will permit, I will 
say to the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Horrman] that there will be no dis- 
position on the part of the committee to 
insist that anybody be denied an oppor- 
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tunity to freely express his views or to 
offer any amendment he wants to. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. That is 
to say, those who want to stay here and 
talk will be given that privilege, and 
those who want to go home may do so? 

Mr. VINSON. I am hoping we can 
always have a large attendance so that 
Members can have a good audience to 
address. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, in view 
of the fact that much of my time has 
already been used, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for three additional 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, I am pro- 
posing this amendment to the substi- 
tute as I had intended to offer it as 
an amendment to the original bill, 
on page 53, line 19. Briefly, my 
amendment would strike from the sub- 
stitute the language on page 21, begin- 
ning with the proviso which would rein- 
state the policy of segregation in the 
Armed Forces. My remarks will, in sub- 
stance, give to the House the policy of 
the armed services, the Defense Estab- 
lishment, in regard to this measure. 

I believe the majority of the Mem- 
bers of this House, in the interest of na- 
tional security and of morale in the serv- 
ices, will support my amendment. At 
the beginning of my remarks I want to 
give the committee the position of the 
Defense Establishment on this matter. 

The adoption of a provision giving 
men the right to choose whether they 
wish to serve in segregated units and 
making it mandatory on the Armed 
Forces to carry out that choice, except 
where military necessity forbids, would 
interfere substantially with the efficient 
fulfillment by the services of their mili- 
tary missions, 

I would like the House to know that 
that is not only my personal opinion, 
but that it is the opinion of the leaders 
of the Defense Establishment. 

The following arguments that I will 
use are also those proposed by the 
Defense Establishment. 

There are no segregated units in the 
Navy or Air Force and it would necessi- 
tate a major reorganization of both of 
these services to provide opportunities 
for segregation in training or in subse- 
quent service assignment. Both services 
would be severely limited in their free- 
dom to assign personnel where they 
could be used most effectively if such a 
requirement were written into law. 

In the Army there are no segregated 
training divisions to which men could 
be sent. Outside the training divisions, 
where segregated Army units do exist, 
the proposed amendment would take 
control over assignment away from the 
Army and give it to the individual, 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRICE. I yield. 

Mr. FULTON. May I ask the com- 
mittee as to the method of writing this 
provision as it was submitted by the 
committee? How is it that you can de- 
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termine what the word “race” means? 
There are five races. What puts a per- 
son into a particular race? Is it your 
grandfather, your great-grandfather, 
who is the controlling factor? How far 
back does it go? I believe the gentle- 
man is correct in his position and I favor 
the gentleman’s amendment. 


Mr. PRICE. That is one of the great i 


difficulties involved in the language as 
it now exists in the bill and as it is also 
found in the substitute. That is one 
reason the services are disturbed, and 
others are also disturbed. 

Mr. FULTON. I agree with the gen- 
tleman on his points. 

Mr. PRICE. I thank the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Commanding officers would not be 
able to assign men where they were 
needed most but would be compelled to 
send them to segregated units unless 
they could find some imperative military 
reason for doing otherwise. Every as- 
signment mace contrary to a man’s ex- 
pressed wish would open up the prospect 
of disaffection, increased racial tension, 
appeals to higher authority, and lawsuits, 

Special difficulties would attend the 
assignment of men possessing critically 
needed skills. These assignments must 
be made on the basis of qualifications, 
rather than color. Failure to follow this 
practice would complicate the operating 
problems of military units. 

Difficulties could also arise from the 
necessity for respecting the desire of 
men from relatively small racial groups 
to be in segregated units of their own. 
It would be hard to concentrate Malay- 
ans or Mongolians, for example, in spe- 
cial groups if they expressed a wish for 
such treatment. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, PRICE. I yield to my colleague 
from Illinois. 

Mr. JONAS. The bill uses the broad 
term “race.” Let us be perfectly frank 
with each other and with everybody 
here; is not this primarily aimed at the 
colored race? 

Mr. PRICE. Of course it is; we all 
know that; certainly. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. BARDEN. The language which 
the gentleman read or by which he seeks 
to amend the substitute offered by me is 
the exact language which the Members 
incorporated in the draft provisions of 
the Vinson bill, S. 1. 

Mr. PRICE. That is absolutely cor- 
rect. I had intended to offer my amend- 
ment to the Vinson bill, but the substi- 
tute is now before the House and just 
for protection I am also offering it to the 
substitute. 

Mr. BARDEN. I am glad the gentle- 
man from Illinois has such strong sus- 
picion that my substitute is going to be 
adopted. 

Mr. PRICE. Anything may happen 
when the Members have the right to vote 
as they choose in the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 
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Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 


from Illinois may proceed for two addi- 


tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, the net 
effect of the proposed amendment would 
be to impair the flexibility of military as- 
signment, with consequent great loss in 
the operating efficiency of the armed 
services. 

The Armed Forces of the United States 


have in the past 5 years made progress ` 


away from racial segregation. No inci- 
dents of any kind have occurred to war- 
rant a reversal of this trend. On the 
other hand, whenever the policy of non- 
segregation in the different branches 
of service, the morale and efficiency of 
the troops have been improved. 

We cannot afford such a backward 
step as the provision now in the bill 
would force the services to take. That 
is the reason for my amendment to strike 
these prosegregation features from the 
bill 


It was only a short time ago that we 
spent billions of dollars and sacrificed 
some of our finest citizens to destroy an 
arrogant dictatorship based on theories 
of racial superiority. Now we are fight- 
ing a new kind of war against an enemy 
whose chief stock in trade is a willing- 
ness to use all people, without regard to 
race or station, as long as they are will- 
ing to aid in establishing a world 
dictatorship. 

The enemy we fight does not ignore 
the tremendous potential strength of 
Asia and Africa. We are not fighting in 
Korea for a strip of earth or a handful 
of trading rights. We are fighting there 
because we are determined that the peo- 
ple of the world shall be free from ex- 
ploitation and all of the ugly forms of 
political oppression that go hand in hand 
with dictatorships. 

Nowhere in the world is there another 
country that can produce more arms or 
braver soldiers than the United States, 
Our one weakness in Korea is the con- 
stant barrage of propaganda which 
points to the mistreatment of minority 
groups in the United States. This prop- 
aganda is not only used in Korea, but it 
is used by our enemies wherever they 
think it may stir up distrust and hate 
against us. 

Therefore, from a very practical stand- 
point the language in the substitute and 
in the bill, which proposes that we con- 
tinue and extend segregation of the races 
in the Armed Forces provides a terrible 
new weapon for our enemies. It is the 
kind of thing that forms the small core 
1 truth for a tremendous and distorted 

e. 

But we in the United States have 
another reason for being against this 
amendment. Every war that we have 
fought has been based on our desire to 
win and hold democracy. In every war 
we have called on all of our citizens with- 
out regard to race. White men and 
black men have died in the uniform of 
our country whenever we have called 
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our sons to battle. Now is the time to 
treat all of them alike. Now is the time 
to keep faith with the men who died in 
1917. No is the time to salute the white 
and black men who mingled their blood 
in the defense of Pearl Harbor. We 
must not write requirements of segre- 
gation into the law governing our Armed 
Forces. 

The Air Force and the Navy have made 
good progress in eliminating racial segre- 
gation. During World War II there were 
many persons who were reluctant to use 
colored men as pilots. Now this attitude 
has changed and the Air Force has done 
an excellent job in making full use of all 
citizens on a democratic basis. 

The Air Force Times of February 10, 
1951, reports that 95 percent of all col- 
ored people serving in the Air Force are 
now working in mixed units. The col- 
ored members of the Air Force work with 
every type of outfit from squadrons on 
up. They constitute about 6 percent of 
the total Air Force strength. These men 
have acquitted themselves well in battle. 

Not only have the colored men who 
are in the Air Force done well, but I call 
your attention to the front page of the 
Washington Post of March 31, 1951. 
That front page carried the pictures of 
three American heroes of the fighting in 
Korea. They were Lieutenant Hudner, 
Ensign Brown, and Corporal Red Cloud. 
Lieutenant Hudner is white. Ensign 
Brown was colored. Corporal Red Cloud 
was an Indian. Last Tuesday I inserted 
into the Recorp the story of the heroism 
of these men. 

I mention, particularly, Ensign Brown 
and Corporal Red Cloud because, under 
the terms of the Winstead amendment, 
they could be forced into segregated units 
for colored people and Indians. 

Ensign Brown came from Hattiesburg, 
Miss. He was the first of the Navy’s col- 
ored aviators and the first of them to 
lose his life in combat. At the time of 
his death he was flying close support for 
Marines fighting near the Chaugjin Res- 
ervoir when his plane was hit by Chinese 
ack-ack fire and crashed. 

Lieutenant Hudner, who was flying 
close support also, immediately maneu- 
vered his plane to protect Ensign Brown 
from enemy troops. In other words, he 
risked his life to save the injured flier 
who was trapped alive in the burning 
wreckage. He also packed the fuselage 
with snow, using his bare hands to keep 
flames away from Ensign Brown, and 
struggled to free him. For this heroism, 
Lieutenant Hudner will justly receive the 
Congressional Medal of Honor. This is 
the American way in which our men 
should fight. We must not do anything 
that would substitute for this wonderful 
demonstration of democratic action a 
racist philosophy which denies men the 
right to be judged on the basis of ability 
rather than the color of skin. 

Corp. Red Cloud was killed near 
Chongyon in North Korea while serving 
with the Twenty-fourth Division. He 
was badly hit by a burst of enemy fire 
but wrapped his arm around a tree to 
keep from falling and continued to fire 
an automatic rifie until he fell mortally 
wounded, This heroic act stopped the 
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‘enemy from overrunning his company’s 
position and gained time for reorganiza- 
tion and evacuation of the wounded. 

Tuesday I inserted an article from the 
Pittsburgh Courier which tells of the 
heroism of Pfc Aaron Jones, a 21-year- 
old native of Memphis, Tenn. The story 
states that— 


The outstanding feature of Jones’ action 
was the fact that he is a Browning automatic 
rifleman, but used unfamiliar weapons such 
as hand grenades, a captured rifle, and an 
abandoned machine gun to wreak havoc 
upon the enemy. 

| The only Negro in his nine-man squad, 
Jones and his comrades were part of a force 
| assigned to take a hill on which the Chinese 
Red troops were dug in. Just as the signal 
tor the charge came, his gun jammed. Not 
| wanting to be left out of the excitement, he 
i grabbed up some hand grenades and closed 
in with the rest of the outfit. Halfway up 
| the slope the hand grenades came in handy. 
A burp gun, firing from above, pinned down 
the American attackers. Jones, with com- 
plete disregard for his life, jumped to his 
feet and hurled a grenade up the hill. There 
iwas an explosion, then silence, and the 
attack again rolled forward. 
| Reaching the top, the American troops 
locked in hand-to-hand struggle with the 
enemy, Jones grabbed up a rifle, a Japanese 
single-shot rifle, with no bullets and scurried 
around quickly to pick up some ammunition. 
| When he had gotten some, he downed two of 
the enemy as they were running. The fol- 
lowing day in another hill attack he spotted 
a Red force advancing up the other side 
of the slope. The regular machine gunners 
were eating at the time, so he took over one 
of the spray guns and downed 11 of the 
advancing enemy on the first burst. 


I ask the Members to note, particu- 
larly, that Jones was the only colored 
man in a nine-man squad. If the Win- 
stead amendment had been in effect, it 
is quite likely that Jones would not have 
been serving with that squad. 

I wish to cite also from the Washing- 
ton Star of January 25, 1951, a story 
concerning Pvt. Edward O. Cleaborn, 
Jr., of Memphis, Tenn., who single- 
handedly wiped out a machine-gun 
crew threatening his unit. I quote some 
of the paragraphs from this story: 

In awarding him the Nation’s second 
highest military award, Far East Command 
Headquarters said that Cleaborn’s unit, 

‘Company A, Thirty-fourth Infantry Regi- 
ment, attacked a ridge where the enemy was 
occupying positions with excellent observa- 
tion and fields of fire. Some of the enemy 
had infiltrated and flanking action had oc- 
curred and his platoon was pinned down 
almost immediately by machine-gun fire 
from the rear. 

Despiite the extreme hazard of interlac- 
ing machine-gun fire Cleaborn gained the 
ridge and killed the machine-gun crews to 
the front. From the continuous firing of 
his weapons’ Cleaborn’s hands were severely 
burned. Disregarding his burned hands, 
when his platoon began a withdrawal he 
remained on the ridge to cover withdrawal 
of his comrades and to permit evacuation of 
the wounded. He continued firing from this 
position, thus denying the enemy access to 
adjacent high ground. 

While furnishing protective fire, Private 
Cleaborn was mortally wounded. His he- 
roic self-sacrifice permitted the withdrawal 
of his platoon to new positions. 


Private Cleaborn was awarded the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross for giving his 
life to save his platoon. 

Wie cannot breathe life into the bodies 
of these men who are now dead, but we 
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can keep alive the ideal for which they 
were fighting. That ideal is a demo- 
cratic United States in which every citi- 
zen has the right to serve his country in 
time of need; in which every citizen 
has the right to serve his country as 
a man and not as a subhuman who must 
8 segregated and set apart from his fel- 
ows. 

The fine awards that have been made 
to these men will mean little if the Con- 
gress of the United States places be- 
side these emblems of heroism a badge 
of inferiority on the breasts of colored 
troops. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois is to 
strike out a provision of the bill which I 
offered as an amendment in the com- 
mittee. I hope the House will listen to 
me on this question. 

I regretted that it was necessary to 
offer such an amendment. We have 
fought all wars in the past with almost 
total segregation in the armed services. 
I think the military leaders should work 
this involved problem out according to 
the best interest of the service, which is 
exactly what my amendment does. It 
does not require that anyone even state 
a preference when he registers. It 
merely gives to each individual, regard- 
less of who he is, a right to express him- 
self when he registers as to whether or 
not he prefers segregation. It gives to 
the colored as well as the white, the 
Negro, or any other race of people, the 
same right and privilege. There is noth- 
ing demanding of the military that they 
carry out his wish if to do so would im- 
pair the operations of the service. We 
ask the military to give consideration to 
his desires and to use a little common 
sense in working out this very involved 
and complicated problem. 

Let us see why an amendment such as 
this, or a provision like this, is absolutely 
necessary at the present time. I wonder 
how many Members of this Congress 
have read a book put out by the Com- 
mittee for Equal Opportunity in the 
Armed Services, made public on May 22, 
1950? As I said, during the last war 
there was hardly any integration in the 
armed services, and none of it forced. 
Today, in theory, there is no such thing 
as a segregated unit. In the Southern 
States our people, Negroes and whites, 
have lived together in peace and har- 
mony and have made great progress in 
a peaceful way. I contend that the 
Negro is as much concerned about this 
as the whites. 

Who would object to giving every 
American the right to express himself 
rather than have people, you, me, or 
anyone else, take the floor of this House 
year after year and tell the people what 
the Negro wants or what the white man 
wants? Let them speak for themselves. 
I think that is a fair proposition. 

The President’s Committee takes pride 
in overseeing every branch of the Armed 
Services and using the power of the draft 
backed up by the President’s directive 
to force social changes which many do 
not want, It even has quotations and 
testimony from General Omar Bradley, 
from Secretary Royall, and from Gen- 
eral Eisenhower and others. I would 
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like to call your attention to what Gen- 
eral Omar Bradley said. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINSTEAD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Is it not a fact that is 
the President’s Committee and that the 
President himself has issued a directive 
eliminating segregation and so has the 
Secretary of Defense? How can the 
gentleman say that the Committee has 
contravened what is the policy of the 
armed services? 

Mr. WINSTEAD. The President ap- 
pointed this Committee and it might not 
be best to bring that up, for in my opin- 
ion the best interest of the service was 
not the motivating force behind the 
Committee’s action and the resulting di- 
rective. I want to say to you that this 
racial problem has been played with in 
the North, South, East, and West until 
it is time to stop it. I am trying to take 
it out from under the President’s Com- 
mittee and put it in the hands of the 
military leaders where it belongs, who 
will be fair. May I say that I for one 
want to see the Negroes have equal op- 
portunity. What did General Bradley 
and General Eisenhower say about their 
opportunity for equal treatment? 

May I say to the gentleman from New 
York IMr. Javits] that this same Com- 
mittee admits the Negro has not had the 
educational and training opportunity 
and that they cannot have equal oppor- 
tunity for promotion if they are in 
mixed groups. Why not permit them to 
express a preference? Then let the mil- 
itary work out this problem, using com- 
mon sense, and take it from these politi- 
cal committees that have done nothing 
but stir up racial hatred and racial prej- 
udice in this country. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINSTEAD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON. I would like to com- 
pliment the gentleman on his fairness 
and say that of all the Members of the 
House that I know from the South tak- 
ing his position, that he is most sincere 
and fair in his statement, although I 
differ with him. May I ask this ques- 
tion? Where does the segregation of 
the unit end? Is it in the lowest ranks 
or does it go on up through the generals? 
Can a general or a colonel ask that he 
be segregated? 

Mr. WINSTEAD. We will leave it to 
the individual to express himself. Of 
course in this bill we are dealing with 
draftees, which does not include officers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
five additional minutes and to revise and 
extend my remarks 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. There is nothing 
compulsory on the part of the military. 
We are trying to give them an opportu- 
nity to use common sense and judgment 
to solve this involved and complicated 
problem. After they broke down segre- 
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gation in the military, the Navy, and the 
Air Force and Marine Corps, recruited 
largely through volunteer system, have 
only a small percentage of Negroes. 
They only took a handful of them. You 
could take probably 8 or 10 Negroes with 
90 whites and work it out on a common 
sense basis. The Army had to resort to 
the draft and take a great majority of 
the Negroes, which gave a high percent- 
age of Negroes in the Infantry. The 
Army raised the mental standards, not 
as a refiection on the Negro race, but 
with this political pressure stamped 
upon the necks of the military leaders, 
they were forced to break it down. They 
knew that around 30 to 40 percent of the 
Infantry in the Army would be composed 
of Negroes. They knew, furthermore, 
if they put them in the Infantry, 40 per- 
cent Negro and 60 percent white and 
forced them together under all condi- 
tions, that they would have race riots 
as they have had. The trouble has not 
yet been exposed; it is only in its in- 
fancy; yet there have been many serious 
difficulties which have been kept out of 
the press. I say if you put in the pro- 
vision of lowering the mental standards 
to the 1945 level, you must put this pro- 
vision in there to give the military the 
right to use some common sense and 
judgment in connection with this prob- 
lem. The Air Force served notice on the 
institutions of this country that they 
could not participate in any kind of a 
military-training program where they 
practiced segregation. Since this com- 
mittee reported this provision, 21 to 12, 
a few weeks ago, they have rescinded that 
act, The fact that I got the committee 
to adopt my amendment has already had 
this beneficial result, and, if retained, it 
will result in permitting the armed serv- 
ices to exercise common sense with re- 
gard to other matters. 

I am pleading with this House. I am 
not refiecting upon the Negro race. I 
say to you that I get along with them. 

I say to you that unless you leave the 
provision in this bill that gives the mili- 
tary not these political powers, but the 
right to use common sense and judgment 
in this thing, 6 or 12 months from now 
may be too late to correct some things 
about it, you may legislate in a way to 
further create hatred where hatred does 
not exist today. Certainly we will not 
have all segregated units; we will have 
only a few under this provision, and over 
a period of time, with common sense and 
judgment, the military will solve this 
problem in a better manner than can 
these political committees. It is indeed 
an involved and a complicated and a 
serious problem that we might just as 
well face now as any other time. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINSTEAD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. . This merely gives the 
military the right to do what they have 
been doing in all the wars we have gone 
through; is that not correct? 

Mr. WINSTEAD. Yes. And I say this 
is American; it is democratic. Do you 
want special favors or do you want equal 
opportunity? The Negro boy has the 
same right as the white boy. What else 
do you want? I ask you in all fairness, 
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is it special consideration or is it equal 
opportunity, and that is what my provi- 
sion offers, equal opportunity to all races. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINSTEAD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. The 
gentleman started to read a minute ago 
a statement by General Eisenhower and 
a statement by General Bradley. I hope 
he will not use all his time before he has 
an opportunity to read those. 

Mr. WINSTEAD, The purpose of this 
amendment to the universal military 
training proposal has as its foundation 
a sincere belief that hereby a greater 
measure of consideration for the rights 
of the men inducted into military service 
might be accorded to all. It envisages 
a higher level of morale and efficiency, 
especially among those men who are not 
wholly pleased with the results of the 
present trends toward complete integra- 
tion of all the units of the Armed Forces, 
regardless of race, color, and other clas- 
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minority groups are, in reality, only po- 
litical expedients and are not sincere. 

The records of the committees that 
are appointed to study the problem of 
segregation in the military, educational, 
and other phases of our Nation’s life 
have numerous statements by top leaders 
who do not favor the integration of all 
groups of our population at this time. 
They believe the present system of sepa- 
rating people according to differences in 
race and cultural background serves the 
best interests of all concerned and fur- 
thers the progress of each group. But 
the committee reports would have the 
American people believe that everyone 
supports the notion that segregation 
should be eliminated now. One such 
committee is the President’s Committee 
on Equality of Treatment and Oppor- 
tunity in the Armed Forces which re- 
ported to the President last year. 

At the time the Executive order was 
issued establishing this committee, Gen. 
Omar Bradley, who was then Army Chief 
of Staff, told newsmen in a conference 
at Fort Knox that he “favored segrega- 
tion of white and Negro units in the 
lower level of the Army.” When Gen- 
eral Bradley was called to testify before 
the committee he stated: 

I would assume that your committee is not 
only interested in the welfare of our Negro 
minority but that you are primarily con- 
cerned with the need for full utilization of 
the skills, talents, and competence of all our 
men in order that the Army might be an 
efficient and representative protector of our 
Nation. * * 

Any system of handling manpower and 
any principles of organization must be based 
upon what will obtain best results in car- 
rying out our mission, i. e., winning battles 
in case of war. We must not do anything 
that will jeopardize national security. * * * 

There are several advantages to the Negro 
soldier in this arrangement. In the first 
place he is competing with men who have 
in general had the same opportunities as 
to education and development. of leader- 
ship. + It is especially necessary that 
we give every gradient of our population 
which is transposed from civilian to Army 
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life, an opportunity to accept responsibility, 
and learn the basic tenants (sic). 


General Bradley continued: 

Among the principal disadvantages, com- 
plete integration might very seriously affect 
voluntary enlistments, both Negro and 
white. Any system of selection within an 
organization based upon anything but free 
competition would be contrary to our Amer- 
ican system. * * * In addition, such a 
system might seriously affect morale and 
thus affect battle efficiency. I consider that 
a unit has high morale when the men have 
confidence in themselves, confidence in their 
fellow-members of their unit, and confi- 
dence in their leaders. If we try to force 
integration on the Army before the country 
is ready to accept these customs, we may 
have difficulty attaining high morale along 
lines I have mentioned. 


Major General Dahlquist, on the 
General Staff of the Army and who is 
from Minnesota, stated before this same 
committee that— 

So long as we have separate units the 
competition for noncommissioned officer 
grades is restricted to that unit. Therefore, 
the -very separation. of these people into 
units has been the thing that has given the 
Negro far greater opportunity than I think 
any business or any profession in the United 
States can point to. 


Lt. Gen. Alvan C. Gillem, Jr. was com- 
mander of the Third Army and chairman 
of a board which had prepared a report 
in 1946 on the subject of utilization of 
Negro manpower in the postwar Army. 
Lieutenant General Gillem made a state- 
ment before this committee which was a 
summary of the findings of the Army 
board relative to composite groups on an 
unsegregated basis. He states that Ne- 
groes would have an adverse obstacle 
under those conditions, that they would 
have a better advantage in units com- 
posed of their own people. 

Hon. Kenneth C. Royall, the Secretary 
of the Army at that time, stated that: 

Another factor to be considered * * * 
perhaps the most important, is the morale of 
the troops as a whole—their satisfaction 
with Army life, and the spirit with which 
they perform Army tasks. In war, when the 
chips are down, this morale factor may well 
be the difference between victory and defeat. 

We must remember that soldiers are not 
mere bodies that can be moved and handled 
as trucks and guns. They are individuals 
who came from civilian life and often return 
thereto, They are subject to all the emo- 
tions, prejudices, ideals, ambitions, and ià- 
hibitions that encumber our civil population 
throughout the country. * * * We must 
remember that in close personal relation- 
ships such as exist in an Army unit, that in 
civilian life voluntary segregation is the nor- 
mal thing. And this is true even in those 
localities where no type of segregation is re- 
quired by law. 


Within these statements by top mili- 
tary leaders lies the crux of our proposal. 
The high morale, efficiency, and spirit 
of cooperation would materially be fur- 
thered if the men placed in the military 
service under this law would at least have 
the right to choose the unit with which 
they would serve. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that na- 
tional defense is too serious a matter 
to be used by social reformers in any 
‘way. They are entitled to their opinion. 
They have succeeded through the Presi- 
dent’s Commission in forcing through 
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nonsegregation. They have behind them 
“the force of the Federal Government. 
I do not believe it is right to force this 
upon those boys drafted into military 
service who do not wish such segrega- 
tion, and yet my amendment would yield 
to military necessity—I do not wish to 
interfere with national defense but I be- 
lieve it unwise to permit the other side 
to jeopardize national defense to for- 
ward their aims. I trust you will vote 
against the Price amendment. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, we all recognize the 
fact that these are very serious hours 
for our Nation and the entire world, but 
we should all do our very best to keep 
our feet on the ground and our heads 
cool. I think we might be able to do 
that. 

I believe we all agree that there is a 
necessity of extending the draft. I 
think we are all in full agreement on 
that. The only disagreement is as to 
whether the minimum age should be 
18% or 19 years. I definitely favor the 
19-year-old limit instead of the 18⁄2- 
year-old provision. 

I am very strongly in favor of the Bar- 
den substitute. I want to address myself 
to just one point in regard to that, be- 
cause my time is so limited that I can- 
not go into a number of other arguments 
I should like to use in favor of the Bar- 
den substitute. 

The distinguished gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. KL pax], one of the propo- 
nents of the bill, in the course of his 
argument said in substance that basic 
training may change tomorrow, and he 
is eminently correct about that. Yes; 
it may change tomorrow. We are living 
in a great scientific age, as we all know. 
Consequently; if basic training may 
change tomorrow, and it not only may 
change tomorrow but it all probability 
it will change tomorrow, how much real 
good is going to be accomplished by 
training these men today as Reserves? 

The purpose of the universal mili- 
tary-training feature of this bill is to 
establish a reserve of trained men; but 
if the basic training changes from day 
to day and the scientific developments 
change from day to day, how much real 
good will be accomplished by it? 

We all recognize the fact that we must 
have a draft in an emergency; and that 
is the only thing we need, in my judg- 
ment. It would be at least somewhat 
useless and baseless to put this upon us 
since there could be no real accomplish- 
ment. The price we will be paying for 
UMT will be billions of dollars, over a 
period of years, and a departure from 
the traditions of this great Nation. That 
is the price we will pay. What will we 
get for that price? That is the question 
I ask. It seems to me the best reserves 
in the world we can possibly have are 
citizens, first, imbued with the princi- 
ples of Christianity, democracy, and 
patriotism, second, sound and healthy 
in mind and body, and third, educated 
in the normal way. That is the reserve 
we need and that is the reserve we 
should always keep. Under our present 
program and as long as emergencies oc- 
cur, of course we can take care of those 
emergencies by a draft. I point that out 
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to you for your thinking and you can give 
such consideration to it as you may 
think it is worth. 

Talking about present stirring events, 
I agree 100 percent with President Tru- 
man in the action he took relative to 
General MacArthur. I believe that the 
President by such action has very prob- 
ably prevented an all-out war with Red 
China, as well as a third world war. For 
that and other reasons I agree with him 
100 percent on that. But I disagree with 
him as to his right to send troops any- 
where he may choose. I think such ac- 
tion is definitely up to the Congress. I 
will tell you why. In section 8 of article 
I of the Constitution it is provided that 
Congress shall have certain powers. 
One of those powers is to declare war 
and, if you will note this carefully, Mr. 
Chairman, in the same section of the 
same article, is this provision: 

Congress shall have power to levy and col- 
lect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to pay 
the debts and provide for the common de- 
fense. 


Now, how can the Congress provide 
for the common defense unless it has the 
right and full power to use the Armed 
Forces? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the pro 
forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, yesterday the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Cox] deplored 
the fact that politicians were attempting 
to run the war. Most of us agree with 
him that the politicians should have no 
part in the question of how the war 
should be fought. Many of us, however, 
believe that so-called politicians—some 
refer to them as statesmen, I refer 
to them as representatives of the 
people—should have something to say as 
to when and where a war is to be fought. 
Going along with the gentleman from 
Georgia, I agree that Secretary Acheson 
should not tell us when a war is to be 
fought, where it is to be fought, nor how 
long we are to continue in that war, nor 
should he name the objectives for which 
world war III or any war is to be fought. 
His sympathy for Britain, his concern 
over her interests, his friendship for and 
association with known Communists 
makes him an improper agent to act for 
America. 

Time and again from the well of the 
House, I have asked someone here to tell 
me what it is that our men are fighting 
for, what is it that when they have ob- 
tained their objectives, the war will be 
over, we will have peace and they can 
come home and live their own lives in 
the American way. 

So far, even though we have had al- 
most 2 weeks of debate on this bill, I have 
not even a semblance of an answer to 
that question, I would like to have that 
answer. The men who are fighting are 
entitled to an answer, and so are their 
wives and mothers. Let me say to the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Cox], the 
politicians have declared war, they are 
in control of this war, and they are not 
even American politicans, they are 
greedy, power-mad politicians of other 
countries. 

Yesterday the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. McCormack], I wish 
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someone would notify him, he is out in 
the hall, and I did not anticipate so early 
a recognition, made a short but remark- 
able speech * which you may read in foot- 


Mr. McCormack. Mr. Chairman, my 
friend, the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
HALLECK] during his remarks said that the 
people put more confidence in the Congress 
than in the President. 

During the Civil War, reading the current 
history of those days, there were very few 
people who had confidence in President Lin- 
coln. I remember history saying that Gen- 
eral McClellan challenged the civil govern- 
ment and the President of the United States 
at that time. 1 remember history showing 
that President Lincoln visited the home of 
General McClellan in Washington. General 
McClellan was out attending a wedding, and 
the President and the Secretary of War 
waited for General McClellan to return to 
his residence. Some time later General Mc- 
Clellan did return, and his servant told him 
that President Lincoln and the Secretary of 
War were waiting to talk to him; and Gen- 
eral McClellan went upstairs, passed the 
room in which Lincoln was seated; that a 
half hour later President Lincoln asked the 
servant if General McClellan was going to 
see Lim, and the servant told him that Gen- 
eral McClellan had retired for the night; that 
Lincoln then left and went back to the White 
House. 

I remember history telling that very few 
Members of Congress supported Lincoln in 
those days. Lincoln was crucified in those 
days, but Lincoln’s Memorial now stands as 
a shrine, and properly so, to which hundreds 
of thousands of people make a pilgrimage 
each year, because Lincoln ow is identified 
as the savior of the Union. 

So I think a little reference to history 
pointedly answers the observation made by 
my friend, the gentleman from Indiana, in 
that respect. We see history made today of 
425 Americans, each of us elected by the 
people of our congressional districts, with a 
direct responsibility imposed upon us in 
these trying days to do those things as 
Americans that will be for the best interest 
of our country, not only today but tomorrow. 
It is not what we like to do but what we 
should do. We should face the problems 
with courage. We should face the issues of 
the day with confidence and with courage, 
and we should do those things and cast those 
votes for issues that will be for the best 
interests of the United States of America 
without fear or without regard to personal 
consequences politically. I have to live 
with my conscience, and you have to live 
with yours, and all I can say is that so tar 
as JoHN McCormack's conscience is con- 
cerned, I am going to vote on the side of 
strength for my country. For I am satistied 
that there is only one thing that the Com- 
munists respect, and that is what they fear, 
and the only thing they fear is a strength 
and power greater than they possess. 

Three years ago I made a speech calling 
attention to the imperialistic designs of the 
Soviet Union operating under the ideology of 
international communism, taking over coun- 
try after country through internal subver- 
sion, the ultimate objective being the United 
States of America. We can have peace in the 
world very easily if we want to; there is 
nothing in the world to stop us from having 
peace. We do not have to appropriate one 
penny, and we do not have to take one young 
man from his home. My two brothers and I 
left our home in World War I and enlisted 
as privates. We do not have to make any 
sacrifices. All we have to do is get down-on 
our knees to Stalin. But what a life after- 
ward? We can live if we want to become 
slaves, but we have to do those things that 
our judgment tells us we must do if we want 
to remain free mon and free women, 
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note 1. Among other statements he 
said: 

I am going to vote on the side of strength 
for my country, for I am satisfied there is 
only one thing that the Communists respect 
and that is what they fear. And the only 
thing they fear is a strength and power 
greater than they possess. 


Permit me to agree with the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts in his assump- 
tion as to the characteristics of the 
Communists’ idea of fear. But what I 
do not understand, and which I would 
like to have him explain is how we can 
contribute to the Communists’. fear of 
strength by giving them Formosa and 
by refusing to permit the four hundred- 
odd thousand Nationalist Chinese on 
Formosa to leave that island and fight 
the Communisfs on the mainland. Do 
we show fear or strength by that policy— 
which, according to last night’s press is 
to be our policy. Are we not offering ap- 
peasement—which the gentleman has so 
often condemned? The gentleman’s talk 
and the administration’s policy which he 
supports do not seem to be consistent. 

Another thing he said, “Three years 
ago I made a speech calling attention to 
the imperialistic designs of the Soviet 
Union operating on the ideology of com- 
munism, taking over country after coun- 
try through internal subversion, the ulti- 
mate objective being the United States 
of America.” A little less than 10 
months ago Mr. Truman, not General 
MacArthur, at the request of UN, took 
us into this war. Then he tied the 
hands of the general who was directing 
the war. Last night he told us he want- 
ed to confine that war to Korea. But to- 
day he is not only determined to send 
an additional 200,000 men to Europe. 
He is demanding that we conscript men 
who are under 19 years of age, who are 
denied the right to vote; to fight on for- 
eign soil wherever United Nations may 
direct. I want none of it. 

Again I ask, “How you do reconcile the 
views the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts expressed against appeasement 
with the views of the United Nations, un- 
der whom we are fighting,” when they 
announce that they are ready to call for 
peace; ready to give Formosa to Russia? 
I cannot see the consistency of those two 
positions. 

Another thing the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] said, 
and I quote: “We can have peace in the 
world very easily if we want to. There 
is nothing in the world to stop us from 
having peace. We do not have to appro- 
priate 1 penny. We do not have to take 
one young man from his home. All we 
have to do is to get down on our knees 
to Stalin. The UN, Great Britain and 
France now propose just that. What the 
three are saying is this: “Quit fighting 
in Korea so British can keep Hongkong, 
give Formosa to the Reds, abandon Ko- 
rea, take the Chinese Communists into 
the UN where they can by their vote 
support Russia. A silly futile course 
which would add strength to Stalin, and 
send an American Army to Europe in 
support of Socialist England. 

“Get down on our knees to Stalin“ 
permit a repetition: We went into this 
war on the orders of President Truman 
at the request of the Security Council of 
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the United Nations. That was the Pres- 
dent’s message. Some 9,000 of our men 
have died. To what purpose? Today 
they tell us that the United Nations is 
about to ask that we sue for peace; sur- 
render to Stalin; let them have For- 
mosa; keep the Nationalist Chinese from 
fighting the Communists. Take them 
into UN, get ready for a war in Europe 
and Northern. Africa. 

It has been said that this war is fought 
to contain communism. Do you believe 
it? Do you believe it when you have 
the record of our Secretary of State, 
who is the politician who has been deter- 
mining our policy and who is sympa- 
thetic to the Communist views? Who 
has, whatever his intention, consistent- 
ly followed a policy which has helped 
the Communists, not only in China, but 
here at home. You cannot have forgot- 
ten his friendship for—his help to Hiss, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan: Mr. 
Chairman,.in view of the established 
custom, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may proceed for an additional 5 min- 
utes. t 
The CHAIRMAN: Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. of Michigan. I make 
that request, Mr. Chairman, because this 
is à matter that is near my heart and 
has been on my mind for many months 
and because I feel I have a duty to my 
people. One point I want to enlarge on 
a little which I tried to express before— 


‘the thought that we are fighting to con- 


tain communism. We know better. The 
record of the State Department is to the 
contrary. Again if we are fighting the 
Communists would we not clean house 
here in Washington first. As J. Edgar 
Hoover said the other day, there are 
some 210 Communists right here in 


Washington. Why not start where we 


can get our hands on them? Why send 
men across the seas to clean up on the 
Communists when here in the Nation's 
capital they smell to high heaven. Let 
us at least try to be consistent. Those 
here in the State Department and in 
the administration when they are not 
corruptly chasing the dollar have been 
just playing palsy with the “commies.” 

They say we are fighting for the free 
nations. Where is there a free nation in 
this world, Britain, France, and the 
Netherlands still have their colonies, 
their exploited peoples. Even here in 
America are we free? We are being told, 
and more and more we will be told as the 
days go on, that we cannot buy this or 
we cannot buy that. We come under 
more and more regimentation all the 
time and that by incompetent or corrupt 
administrators. And what is the pur- 
pose of this bill? 

The bill now pending before the House 
calls for the conscription into the armed 
services of the United States for a 
period of 26 months of every physically 
and mentally fit young American man— 
except those not otherwise deferred—as 
he reaches the age of 18 years and 6 
months. 

Another purpose of the bill is to require 
those so conscripted to remain in either 
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the active or reserve service for an over- 
all period of 6 years. After the expira- 
tion of the first 26 months in active serv- 
ice, either as trainees or combat troops, 
the surviving conscripted men would be 
returned to their homes, subject, how- 
ever, to recall to active service, not as 
individuals but with their organizational 
units. 

The testimony of Anna Rosenberg and 
General Marshall before the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee of the House in support 
of their original plan indicated their 
purpose was to draft the youth of Amer- 
ica for a period of 26 months and to re- 
tain them, either in the active or reserve 
service, for an additional period of 6 
years, or an over-all period of 8 years, 
The House Armed Services Committee 
refused to accept that program. The 
present bill is far less drastic. 

The present bill rests upon the as- 
sumption, first, that war is inevitable 
and, second; that the welfare of our peo- 
ple, the security of the Republic, is de- 
pendent upon our entry into some form 
of a “one world” organization in which 
practically -all -economically powerful 
nations would be members. 

Such an organization, known as 
United Nations, the announced desirable 
purpose of which is to establish and 
maintain peace throughout the world, 


‘and in which 59 nations are members, is 


now in existence. 
The difficulty of either establishing or 
maintaining universal peace through the 


‘activities of United Nations is apparent 


when we realize that the United States 
of America and several other nations— 


in a very minor way—are now fighting a 


war, the purpose of which we have said 
is to contain communism, preserve free 
nations, and that in that war in the Far 
East, the Communists, led by Russia, are 
our opponents while they still sit in the 
United Nations. 

-The war in Korea is being fought un- 


‘der the fiag and command of United Na- 


tions and in that organization sit the 


‘representatives of the United States and 


the representatives of Russia. 

On the battlefields of Korea 90 percent 
of the fighting is by American forces— 
90 percent of the casualties are Ameri- 
can men. One hundred percent of the 
men opposed to our forces are Commu- 
nists, inspired to fight by Russia. 

The real purpose of this bill is to con- 
script the young men of America; for 
the first time in the history of our coun- 
try, for the first time in the history of 
any nation since the days of the feudal 
lords, men- are being conscripted to 
fight for other nations—as mercenary 
soldiers—under the Stars and Stripes? 
Oh, no. Under the flag of an organiza- 
tion made up of individuals who are not 
Americans. Sometimes seeing, one can 
make himself understood. But first, 
what is this flag? It is the stars—48 of 
them—and the stripes—13 of them—the 
Star-Spangled Banner it has been 
named—and the pledge: 

I pledge allegiance to the flag of the United 
States of America, and to the Republic for 
which it stands, one Nation, indivisible, with 
liberty and justice for all. 


And what are we doing? Surrendering 
our allegiance to that flag. Conscripting 
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men to fight, not under the Stars and 
Stripes? But under a “rag”—the banner 
of as quarrelsome and impotent a group 
as a roof ever sheltered. 

Let me show you another “rag” that I 
picked up in 1942, that they tried to get 
us into war under. The flag of the one- 
worlders, the United States of the World, 
the Federated Union Streit; Owen J. 
Roberts, Ickes, and how many more with 
high ideals but not too much good sense. 

See this flag. Stars? Yes. Stripes? 
Yes, but superimposed the symbol of 
Britain and of Russia. One world; that 
was Davis’ so-called organization. In it 
we would have lost our sovereignty. 

What is the one under which today 
your men are fighting? Here is the rag; 
this spider web on a field of pale blue 
and these men that you conscript, they 
sail from America’s shores under the 
Stars and Stripes, but when they get on 
the high seas and when they land abroad 
in Asia or in Europe they fight not under 
the Stars and Stripes, oh, no, but under 
the flag of the United Nations, which flies 
over the CO post—over the combat 
forces in the place of the Stars and 
Stripes. 

Now, I ask you, how can you con- 
script, how can you vote to conscript the 
young men of America to fight under 
another flag, under another commander, 
not an American, under one who takes 
his orders not from the Congress, not 
from the President; but from an or- 
ganization on which sits at least one, 
perhaps six, of our enemies, one a rep- 
resentative of Red Russia? Some of the 
others at all times willing to sacrifice 
our interests, the lives of our men if their 
interests be served. 

The Marshall plan distributed our dol- 
lars all over the world. Be that good or 
bad, that is something that we cannot 
now change, though to our sorrow we 
know it has made, is continuing to make 
Russia, Stalin and the Communists pow- 
erful, better able to fight us. This con- 
scription plan is another Marshall plan. 
It distributes all over the world at the 
direction of UN not dollars, not dollars, 
but your own flesh and blood. The 
youth of America to aid a socialist Eng- 
land, to protect and advance the com- 
mercial interests of Britain, to assist a 
France more than a third Communist, 
to help those nd some other nations ex- 
ploit, gain profit from people they hold 
by force of arms. To what end? And 
for what purpose? Oh, you remember 
the boast of the British Empire, do you 
not? Even though you may have for- 
gotten the myth that only the British 
Navy protected us from destruction, re- 
member that boast, that the sun never 
sets on the British flag? Now, if we as a 
nation keep on in the course upon which 
we are embarked, soon Stalin and the 
British can boast that the sun never goes 
down on the cross which marks the grave 
of an American soldier. That the morn- 
ing sun as it comes up over the horizon 
never fails to cast the shadow of a cross 
on the grave of some mother’s boy who 
gave his life, not for home or country, 
but in a futile war waged to advance the 
fortune of some ambitious power-mad 
politician. 
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Follow the course now charted for us 
by an Acheson and his crew, and Stalin, 
trapping us into exhausting our re- 
sources, wasting and dispersing our 
strength all over the world, will have 
won—will have destroyed the Republic. 

Mr. DEGRAFFENRIED. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the pro forma 
amendment. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEGRAFFENRIED. I yield to my 
chairman. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that debate on the 
Price amendment. and all amendments 
thereto be limited to 25 minutes. 

Mr, POTTER. I object, 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I hope 
the gentleman will withhold his request 
for a while. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I with- 
draw my request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Alabama is recognized. 

Mr. vEGRAFFENRIED. Mr. Chair- 
man, I wish to congratulate my colleague 
and friend from Mississippi on the calm 
manner in which he approached this 
problem. I hope that everyone who 
speaks here today will bear in mind that 
that is really the only way to discuss 
this question. I believe that the purpose 
of the Members of this House, regardless 
of what their views may be, is that we 
should now present a united front 
against the common enemy and that 
anything or any method by which we 
can promote harmony and good will 
among all of the members of the Armed 
Forces is the thing that we all desire 
to do. 

As the gentleman from Mississippi 
stated, the purpose of the provisions of 
this bill is to do that, and it is to leave 
to the military authorities themselves 
the question of handling this proposition 
without having to yield to the recom- 
mendations or the views of anyone or 
any committee. 

Now, there is not any question but 
what this problem has been met over a 
long period of years by the military with- 
out any recommendations from any 
committee or anyone else satisfactorily 
and if they are left alone they will con- 
tinue to do that. Long after this com- 
mittee that the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi had reference to was appointed 
back in 1948, long after they had met 
with and discussed the problem with all 
of the armed services and made informal 
recommendations and before they made 
their final recommendation, the armed 
Services were slow in yielding ground as 
to what they should do, and while they 
have yielded, if they are permitted to 
run the thing according to the way they 
think it should be run, and that is what 
this provision will say to them, I believe 
we will have a more united front than 
we will have in any other way. 

Secretary Gray while he was Secre- 
tary of the Army testified before our 
committee last January and at that time 
the gentleman from Mississippi who has 
just spoken asked this question with 
reference to the provision which at that 
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time was being considered in the draft 
bill: 

Mr. WINSTEAD. Mr. Secretary, would you 
have any objections to providing in this pill 
that each individual when he registers shall 
have the right to express himself on three 
questions: Do you prefer to serve in a segre- 
gated unit, or do you prefer not to serve in an 
integrated unit, or do you have any choice? 
It would give us a chance to let the indi- 
viduals speak instead of the politicians and 
the Secretary of Defense. 

Secretary Gray. Mr. WINSTEAD, I wouldn't 
have an objection to an individual expressing 
himself. If that is what you mean, as you 
stated it, I would have no objection to their 
expressing themselves. I don't know that we 
could agree that that would be binding. 


We do not provide that it is binding. 
We provide in there that it shall be done 
as far as military necessity will permit, 
which gives them a broad latitude as to 
whether they consider it practical or not 
to the best interests of the armed serv- 
ices. Later on and while Secretary Gray 
was before the committee, I asked him 
about the present policy in the Army. 
This was still in January 1950. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Alabama has expired. 

Mr. DEG: Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEGRAFFENRIED, Mr. Chair: 
man, he stated in reply to my question, 
and I am still referring to Secretary 
Gray: 

Secretary Gray. There is no policy of 
elimination of segregation in the Army at 
the present time. In order to answer your 
question, let me tell you what this recent 
directive amounted to that we sent out to 
the field, which was published in the press 
recently. It is provided that in a critical 
band of specialties which are published peri- 
odically by the Army, that is specialties 
where we do not have people available to fill 
them—there are some 35 or 40—in this criti- 
cal band of specialties if there is a Negro 
specialist who meets the qualifications, and 
who is available, and if there is a vacancy in 
the Army command, they must assign him to 
a unit regardless of race or color. That is 
in a group of clearly defined areas of activity; 
radar operators, for example, various kinds 
of mechanics and other specialties. 

In addition, major commanders are now 
given the power to assign Negroes with 
special skills and qualifications to units in 
MOS’s or military occupation specialties, 
other than the critical list which we publish 
here in the Department at Washington. But 
as the press has indicated, this policy does 
not contemplate the elimination of the Negro 
units in being. It does not mean integra- 
tion at this time in the Army. My own frank 
opinion is that some day in the future we will 
come to integration. I think that day is 
some time in the future. 


A fair conclusion from what the Sec- 
retary says there is that he thinks the 
Army should travel along with the coun- 
try. He does not think the country is 
yet ready for that policy to be adopted. 
Since he made the statement, of course, 
when we talked with him about it, they 


are following policies that do involve 


segregation in the Army, but I am con- 
cerned that they have just about done 
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away with their former policy, and I 
fear that it is due to the pressure that 
has been brought to bear upon them 
from time to time by pressure groups 
and by this committee that was ap- 
pointed, and in deference to some Exec- 
utive order which was issued, rather 
than carrying out their own good judg- 
ment. 

It was said here a moment ago that 
we have not had any incidents up to this 
time which indicated that nonsegrega- 
tion was unwise. 

There was an incident down in Camp 
Rucker in the month of March of this 
year. I am reading from the Dothan 
Eagle of Friday afternoon, March 9, 
1951. It states as follows: 

Soldiers from “all over” in Rucker row PIO 
says. 

3 Rucker Public Information Office 
said today that soldiers from practically all 
sections of the United States were involved 
in a fight between Negroes and whites at a 


post exchange earlier this week. 


At the same time the PIO announced that 
the Army Inspector General, Maj. Gen. Louis 
A. Craig, had arrived at the post but his visit 
has no bearing on the incident. 


It goes on to say: 

Home States specifically mentioned in the 
PIO statement were Georgia, Virginia, Penn- 
srlvania, Ohio, and Michigan, but a spokes- 
man said if a complete check was made, it 
probably would reveal that soldiers from 
practically every State in the Nation were 
involved. 

Six men were injured in the affray, which 
Rucker officials said started with an argu- 
ment over the use of a juke box in the post 
exchange. 

Military police broke up the fight in short 
order, reportedly using tear gas to rout the 
rioters. Unofficial military sources in 
Dothan said approximately 60 men were in- 
volved in the fight, which left the exchange 
nearly wrecked. 


Well, that was an unfortunate inci- 
dent that occurred, and we may have 
further unfortunate incidents of that 
kind. What we want now in this coun- 
try is an opportunity to present a 
united and harmonious front to fight 
the enemy in Korea or elsewhere should 
the necessity arise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Alabama has expired, 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
be permitted to proceed for one addi- 
tional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. deGRAFFENRIED. I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 

Mr. FULTON. It is on that point that 
I wanted to bring out the significance of 
this particular provision. Actually the 
provision as written goes only to regis- 
tration in the future and it does not af- 
fect segregation in the Army or the 
Armed Forces as it now exist. So, if this 
amendment is adopted, how can you say 
you will have unity when you will have 
the new registrants segregated on their 
original registration, while you have 
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3,500,000 men now in the service in un- 
segregated units? 

Mr. pDEGRAFFENRIED. According to 
the Army, they are not now altogether 
in unsegregated units, from what they 
tell me. What we do in this amendment 
is to leave that problem for the military 
to work out in the best method that they 
can. 

In reply to another question that the 
gentleman asked the gentleman from 
Mississippi about whether a general 
could express his preference or not, as I 
understand. the provision in this bill it 
only applies to inductees under the draft, 
and there would not be any officers in- 
ducted under the draft. 

Mr. FULTON. Yes, but does it not 
nevertheless follow them all through 
their service on any military assignment, 
so if any of these boys got up to be a cap- 
tain or a colonel or a general he then 
would have this segregation right fol- 
lowing him? 

Mr. DEGRAFFENRIED. It says he 
has the right to express himself at the 
time of induction. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Alabama has expired. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
be permitted to proceed for two addi- 
tional minutes. 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection - 


to the request of the gentlemen from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YATES. If the gentleman will 
yield, I should like to ask the gentleman 
as a member of the committee two ques- 
tions as to how this provision will oper- 
ate: On the basis of the gentleman’s 
statement concerning what happened at 
Camp Rucker, would the gentleman 
then not argue in accordance with what 
I believe his thesis to be that no col- 
ored troops of any type, whether from 
the Northern States or not, should be 
sent into the South, whether they are in 
segregated units or not, because of the 
possibility of such incidents occurring? 

The second question I should like to 
ask is, what happens under the provision 
for which the gentleman is speaking in 
the event there is a particular technician 
that is needed by a segregated group? 
I am thinking of such scientists as 
George Washington Carver and Dr. 
Percy Julian, who have peculiar skills 
and knowledges. Suppose there were a 
Negro who had skills which were needed 
in a segregated unit; what would happen 
under those circumstances? 

Mr. pEGRAFFENRIED. The gentle- 
man has two questions combined there, 
but in answer to the first question I will 
say that from what I have read you, this 
report, it was merely incidental that 
this matter occurred in the South be- 
cause the ones involved were, according 
to the report, from practically every 
State in the Union, I think we have to 
look at this thing as a country-at-large 
proposition. 

In regard to the gentleman’s second 
question, as far as the specialties are 
concerned, I do not believe this would 
interfere with that at all. I think it 
would leave it in the discretion of the 
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military to exercise their judgment in 
regard to it. 

Mr. YATES. But would not indi- 
vidual soldiers have the right in de- 
claring for segregation to refuse to serve 
with such a specialist? 

Mr. pEGRAFFENRIED. I do not be- 
lieve they would. 

Mr. YATES. They would not have 
the right? ; 

Mr. pEGRAFFENRIED. I do not be- 
lieve they would. I believe they have a 
right to express themselves, but then I 
believe the military under this provision 
is given the right to exercise their judg- 
ment as to whether that expression 
should be granted. They will grant it 
unless military necessity would prevent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Alabama has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
be permitted to proceed for two addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. pEGRAFFENRIED. I yield to the 
gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Am I right that the 
Winstead amendment provides for segre- 
gation where in the judgment of the 
Army it is practicable? If that is 
stricken out, would it not follow that 
under the present operation the Army 
would be forced to have nonsegregation 
under the Presidential directive and un- 
der the recommendations of this com- 
mittee even though nonsegregation be 
impracticable. 

Mr. pEGRAFFENRIED. That is my 
interpretation of it. There might be 
various interpretations. Some Members 
might say that military necessity does 
not mean the same as practicable, but I 
think that is the construction the mili- 
tary authorities would put on the bill. 

Mr. W. . Under the Winstead 
provision the determination of when it 
is permitted and when it is not lies with 
the military? 

Mr. pEGRAFFENRIED. Correct. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEGRAFFENRIED. I yield to the 
gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. WHEELER. In answer to the 
question posed a moment ago by the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. FULTON], 
is it not true that when you are drafted 
or when you enlist in the service, that 
is, when you are an enlisted man, before 
you are an officer, you are discharged at 
the convenience of the Government, be- 
fore you can accept a commission? 

Mr. pEGRAFFENRIED. I will say to 
the gentleman from Georgia that I can- 
not answer that question. I expect the 
gentleman from Georgia is really better 
informed about that thanIam. May I 
ask the committee chairman about that? 

Mr. VINSON. The statement of the 
gentleman from Georgia is correct. 

Mr. FULTON. May we have the ques- 
tion answered by the chairman? 
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Mr. VINSON. Will the gentleman ad- 
dress his remarks to the gentleman from 
Alabama? I will take the floor in my 
time. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield so that I may ask the 
chairman of the committee a question? 

Mr. pEGRAFFENRIED. As I under- 
stood the chairman, he said he preferred 
not to answer questions on my time, and 
therefore I must decline to yield. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this opportunity 
of first congratulating the gentleman 
from Alabama and the gentleman from 
Mississippi for the very high level on 
which they have pitched their remarks. 
It is very encouraging in this body after 
these many years to find that at last we 
can speak about subjects which we view 
with a great deal of passion with the 
dignity befitting the House of Represent- 
atives of this Nation. Light rather than 
heat will always provide more guidance, 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to speak, al- 
though I did address the House last week 
for some time on this subject, because 
this amendment of my colleague the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Price] was 
originally mine. Iso informed the Mem- 
bers of the House by mail during the 
early part of this week that I would offer 
it. However, after consultation, I 
thought it would te better if a member 
of the Committee on Armed Services 
offered it. 

I would like to just state a few facts 
so that we can see the entire picture 
correctly. In the first place this pro- 
vision authored by the gentleman from 
Mississippi was never in the original 
bill. It was not in the original bill which 
was sent from the Pentagon. It was not 
in the original bill which was rewritten 
by our eminent chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services and his col- 
leagues. It was not in the original Sen- 
ate bill and it is not in the Senate bill 
as now passed by that body. This, then, 
is an amendment which was adopted by 
a vote of the committee—not a unani- 
mous vote, but a closely divided vote, 
and I think the House should know, by 
a vote which would not have been possi- 
ble if a great many people from the 
Republican side of the aisle had not 
voted with those on this side. I want 
you to know there have been certain 
statements made which are not correct. 
I do not impugn the motives of those who 

have made the statement, nor their de- 
sire for accuracy, but I do want to pre- 
sent you with the real facts. 

In the first place, we have not fought 
wars on the basis of total segregation 
as has been stated. The United States 
Navy was not segregated until recent 
years. We never had an Air Force until 
recently. That Air Force has developed 
into our finest striking arm. Today our 
Air Force is unsegregated and our Navy 

- is unsegregated. But truth of the mat- 
ter is that there is still segregation in 
the Army. As the Secretary of the 
Army said a year and a half ago, some 

day integration would come, and they 
would work toward it. They are work- 
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ing toward it now, and I hope the 
chairman of our Committee on Armed 
Services will tell you that progress has 
been made. But nevertheless, there is 
still segregation in the Army. There- 
fore, you cannot prove that integration 
is not good by citing instances which are 
happening now in a segregated army. 
This the gentleman from Alabama tried 
to do. I would like you to know that 
morale in Korea has greatly increased 
where there is no segregation. In all of 
Korea, only two whites have been sen- 
tenced for violating the seventy-fifth 
article of war, In all of Korea not a 
single Negro has been sentenced for 
violating the seventy-fifth article of 
war, except in the one segregated reg- 
iment now left in our whole Armed 
Forces, the Twenty-fifth, and in that one 
regiment 32 men were sentenced for vio- 
lating the seventy-fifth article of war. 

I would like for you to know how in- 
tegration works even further. In all of 
the 4 years of World War II, with hun- 
dreds of thousands of Negro troops, only 
four Distinguished Service Crosses 
were won by Negroes. In 6 months in 
Korea, with comparatively a handful of 
Negro troops, nine Distinguished Serv- 
ice Crosses were won, and they were 
won by Negroes fighting in nonsegre- 
gated units. 

I would like to go further and say that 
the Winstead clause is impractical. 
Leaving aside the racial question it can- 
not be operated. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. FULTON] has pointed 
that out. Under the amendment of the 
gentleman from Mississippi, you will 
draft men and then give them the power 
to select where they want to serve. That 
is not a draft. 

The language of the Winstead amend- 
ment is very ambiguous. It does not 
point out where the draftee can serve. 
It says he can select whatever “unit” he 
wants. What does unit mean—a pla- 
toon? Does it mean a battalion; does 
it mean a regiment; does it mean an 
Army corps, does it mean a cruiser, does 
it mean a destroyer, does it mean a sub- 
marine? What does it mean—“unit”? 
This is impractical and cannot be 
operated. 

Maybe a year and a half ago the Sec- 
retary of War was not in favor of inte- 
gration then, but I defy any member 
of the Armed Services Committee to 
tell me a single person of importance 
in the Pentagon, on the Joint Staff, who 
has told them that they are in favor 
of the Winstead amendment. I await 
your reply now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. POWELL] 
has expired. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POWELL. I ask you on the 
Armed Services Committee to inform 
this House of a single top-ranking mem- 
ber of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, from 
the Pentagon, who is in favor of the 
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Winstead amendment in this day of our 
Lord, April 12, 1951. The truth is—and 
if I am wrong correct me—the Penta- 
gon does not want this amendment. If 
I am wrong, I stand to be corrected and 
I now await your reply. 

It has been stated that Negro people 
want segregation. No, Mr. Chairman, 
that is not true by any stretch of the 
imagination. For the past 4 days this 
Hill has had representatives from every 
State in the Union, including the States 
of the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
WrnsteapD] and the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. pEGRAFFENRIED], coming to 
see you, my colleagues in your offices, 
telling you that they are not in favor 
of the Winstead amendment. There 
is not a single Negro organization in 
this country that is in favor of segre- 
gation. Oh, of course you can pick out 
individuals here and there, there have 
always been such in all the pages of 
history, that would be in favor of any- 
thing; but I mean sensible, forward- 
looking people. They are not in favor 
of segregation. By the power of the 
living God we are going to purge it from 
the American scene. 

Finally, perhaps we have fought some 
wars in the past on the basis of a sogre- 
gated army. This is not a war of the 
past. This isa new war. This is a war 
of freedom. This is an earth-shaking 
war. This is not a war to protect our 
country. This is a war to carry the torch 
of freedom to portions of the earth where 
freedom has never been known, to por- 
tions of the world that are now enslaved. 
You cannot do this with men shackled 
by the chains of segregation. If we are 
to appeal to this world that we are the 
torch bearers of this new liberty of man- 
kind, that we are the vanguard of those 
who are going to make this not just “the 
land of the free and the home of the 
brave” but a world of the free and a 
world of the brave, how can we do it by 
saying, “We have black men here, white 
men there, yellow men over there, sepa- 
rated, divided, with no equality’? You 
are asking on a world basis 1,000,000,000 
colored people to be the allies of a nation 
that practices the color bar. This will 
be the end of our Nation. It will give 
Communists almost certain victory. 

I know the problems of the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. Wr1nsTEaD] and the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. pEGRAF- 
FENRIED]. But look beyond these nar- 
row problems. Look at the whole picture 
of our Nation, 48 States of many, many 
races, going forth to do battle as a mod- 
ern Sir Galahad: “One nation, indivis- 
ible.” Let us not go forth half slave 
and half free. Let us not go forth half 
integrated and half segregated. If we 
do we will lose. 

I asx you to support this amendment 
that our colleague the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Price] has offered, and put 
this draft bill back in the form in which 
it was originally, back in the form in 
which it is now in the Senate. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POWELL. I yield. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I am glad to 
hear the gentleman say what he did 
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about the spirit in which our colleague, 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr, 
WinsteaD] has offered his amendment. 
I would like to say something that I am 
sure will be endorsed by many who differ 
with the gentleman from New York as 
to the amendment, and that is that he 
himself has added to the good will and 
tolerance which characterizes the de- 
bate. The gentleman from New York 


earlier in the year helped to clear the 


atmosphere and thus advanced the spirit 
of unity when it was desperately needed. 

I would like to ask the gentleman this 
question, however: If he is not willing 
to concede, in case his view prevails and 
the Winstead amendment goes out, that 
-the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Winstead] has raised some pertinent 
points and that the armed services would 
not have a mandate by that negative 
action to create an integrated army 
overnight; that it would not mean dis- 
regarding individual attitudes of in- 
ductees? If the gentleman gets my 
point, is he willing to agree that no 
such mandate would exist? 

Mr. POWELL. I am not sure that I 
know just what the gentleman means. 
Mr. HAYS of Arkansas, I mean, here 
is a young inductee who is not accus- 
tomed to the kind of integrated army 
for which the gentleman pleads—and 
I am not quarreling with him about 
that—should not the inductee’s wishes, 
under proper circumstances, at least, be 
regarded and respected and an effort be 
made by the armed services to consider 
individual desires while evolving policies 
that achieve the goals favored by the 
gentleman from New York? 

Mr. POWELL. The gentleman has 
raised a point; but when are you going 
to make a start toward progress? That 
is the question I asked you. Secondly, 
when a man is drafted, his wishes are 
left home. If you give him a choice, you 
defeat the draft. 
| Mr. HAYS of Arkansas.- I thank the 
gentleman from New York for yielding. 
May I add, Mr. Chairman, that in the 
final analysis it is the responsibility of 
the armed services to work out a proper 
policy on this point. I have projected 
this idea into the discussion only be- 
cause I believe whatever happens to the 
amendment, weight should be given to 
the individual attitudes of inductees. 
And that applies with equal force to 
those preferring nonsegregated units as 
well as others. 

It is a serious matter under any con- 
ditions to take men from their normal 
ways into military life. Since many are 
not conditioned by training and back- 
grounds for all of the innovations men- 
tioned here, I see no justification for 
holding that defeat of the Winstead 
amendment would carry implications 
that the armed services must be indif- 
ferent to individual backgrounds. 

I recognize the basis for the gentle- 
man’s opposition to segregation and I 
am sure he understands that I would 
not seek, even by indirection, to extend 
my own region’s social patterns by Fed- 
eral law. 

I am arguing only that we stick to the 
idea of gradually working out a desirable 
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relationship for the races as they serve 
in uniform. An Executive order that 
pursues the goal of nonsegregation too 
rigidly will not only damage morale, it 
will tend to defeat its own purposes. 

The case cited by the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. WINSTEAD] is an illus- 
tration. No matter how one feels about 
Segregated college groups, the armed 
services worked an injustice in forbid- 
ding training units on such campuses, 
Incidentally, many colleges in the South 
have already begun to alter segregation 
policies and real progress is being made. 

My own views on this difficult question 
have been previously stated to the 
House. I believe that these comments 
are consistent with them. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I won- 
der if we can reach some agreement as 
to a limit on debate on the Price amend- 
ment? Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that all debate on the Price 
amendment and all amendments thereto 
close in 30 minutes, and that the com- 
mittee shall have the last 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
object. 

Mr. VINSON. Then, Mr. Chairman, I 
move that all debate on the Price amend- 
ment and all amendments thereto close 
within 30 minutes, and that the commit- 
tee have the last 5. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Ghairman, I make 
a point against the motion on the ground 
that it is out of order, 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I with- 
draw the last statement reserving 5 min- 
utes to the committee, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Georgia moves that all debate on 
the Price amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 30 minutes. The 
question is on the motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. YORTY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YORTY. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. PowELL] has made a 
learned, dispassionate and compelling 
statement, which makes any remarks 
I might make at this point seem un- 
necessary and superfluous. I want to 
join with my other colleagues who have 
complimented the gentleman by adding 
my compliments to theirs. This is the 
type of question that is apt to arouse 
our emotions, and it is well that it is 
being debated calmly because, as I view 
the problem, cold logic as well as justice 
is on the side of those supporting the 
amendment by Mr. Price, which would 
delete from the bill the Winstead amend- 
ment designed to compel the creation 
of segregated units in our Armed Forces. 

Segregation at this time would be a 
backward step, and would wipe out the 
admirable progress that has been made 
toward integration of our Armed Forces. 
When it comes to the defense of our 
country, how can even the most preju- 
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diced person contend that there should 
be a distinction between Americans 
based upon race. To me, such a dis- 
tinction is contrary to the religious faith 
which we profess, and contrary to the 
law of inherent, fundamental human 
rights. 

At this time, when our Nation is at- 
tempting to lead the free men of all 
colors, races, and creeds in the defense 
of the great ideals of human liberty and 
justice, it seems particularly inoppor- 
tune that we should, in the Halls of this 
great Congress where all Americans are 
represented, allow ourselves to be misled 
into compelling, by our acts, the con- 
tinuance of discrimination between our 
citizens. 

I fully realize that some of the men 
from some sections of the country will 
need to adjust themselves, and to ameli- 
orate their attitudes, in order to make 
the program of integration effective, but 
their doing so will be in the interest of 
national welfare, and I am sure that our 
patriotic young men will not hesitate 
to wholeheartedly respond to the na- 
tional and international need for an end 
to discrimination based upon race, creed, 
or color. America cannot hold high the 
torch of human liberty with a firm hand, 
unless it is willing to practice what it 
preaches. 

Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Chairman, in 
January of 1949 and January of 1951, I 
introduced bills to prohibit race segre- 
gation in the Armed Forces of the 
United States. In my opinion, such seg- 
regation is a shameful and flagrant vio- 
lation of the very principles of democ- 
racy which our men are now being called 
upon to defend. It must be ended if we 
are to convince the enemies of democ- 
racy that we are sincere in our procla- 
mation that all men are created equal“ 
and that in this Nation, there shall be 
“liberty and justice for all.” 

According to reports, race segregation 
has been eliminated in the Navy and Air 
Force. As a result, morale has been 
raised, and the services have been 
strengthened — not weakened. The 
Army has been making strides in the 
right direction. The Winstead amend- 
ment which has been proposed would be 
a terrible blow—first to the brave men 
discriminated against, and second to the 
right-thinking citizens who prefer that 
we practice what we preach. It would 
undo all the efforts which have been 
put forth to remove this blot of dis- 
crimination, and the results accom- 
plished thus far. It would make our 
servicemen wonder if the cause they are 
dying for is indeed a worthy one. Cer- 
tainly, it would give great comfort to our 
enemies, as well as ammunition in their 
propaganda against us. 

Death-dealing missiles reach all men 
indiscriminately and all suffer the same 
mortal pain, regardless of their color. 
In drafting our youth, they should be 
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made to feel that they are fighting for 
a just cause; that this means that the 
defenders of our beloved country must 
be willing to fight side by side to pre- 
serve the liberty of all. How utterly 
stupid it would be for us to inject feel- 
ings of racial hatreds into our Armed 
Forces, when it is so important to main- 
tain high standards of morale and a 
feeling of responsibility toward one an- 
other, among our servicemen. These 
make for efficient arid victorious sol- 
diers—racial discrimination causes ill 
feelings and disintegration. 

For these reasons, the Winstead 
amendment must be defeated. We can- 
not afford to tolerate, much less foster, 
discrimination in our Armed Forces. 
Every effort should be made to wipe it 
out. Our servicemen must have the ex- 
ample of sincerity on our part if they 
are to be called upon to sacrifice their 
lives so that democracy may survive. 
Victory and survival depend upon the 
concerted efforts and cooperation of all. 
To discriminate against any segment of 
our population in these perilous days, 
either at home or on the battlefront, is 
to court disaster. 

Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ADDONIZIO, Mr. Chairman, I 
join my friend from Illinois (Mr. PRICE] 
in opposition to the Winstead amend- 
ment to this bill and shall wholeheart- 
edly support the amendment that has 
been offered by him. 

The proposal to allow any registrant 
to demand to serve in a segregated unit 
is unfair and unwise from every stand- 
point. Segregation and discrimination 
are difficult to wipe out, in the Army as 
elsewhere, but the task of eliminating 
them has progressed so far that we must 
be on guard against attempts to back- 
track, The Army has moved cautiously 
in carrying out the integration program, 
but considerable progress has been made 
since the President’s policy statement in 
January, ordering equality of treatment. 
To turn back the clock by enforcing 
harsh and wasteful segregation and dis- 
crimination would undermine the train- 
ing of servicemen and reduce the ef- 
ficiency of the fighting forces. How can 
anyone be asked to fight to preserve 
democracy when the very Nation he is 
asked to fight for discriminates so 
shamefully? Our country is committed 
to the defense of the basic American 
principles of liberty, justice, and equal- 
ity. Yet, the supporters of the Winstead 
amendment believe that those who con- 
sider themselves too good to serve, fight, 
and die alongside of members of other 
races should be privileged to demand an 
organization of units segregated as to 
race. It is a contradiction of the demo- 
cratic principle of selective service 
whereby all young men, regardless of 
their circumstances, are called upon to 
defend their country. 

Aside from the blow to our ideals that 
the Winstead amendment proposes, 
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those who put their prejudices above the 
best interests of our country are playing 
Stalin’s game, whether they know it or 
not. This is the most effective way to 
provide grist for the Russian propaganda 
mill, and to weaken our position of lead- 
ership among the nations representing 
all races of mankind, 

The Winstead amendment would dan- 
gerously cripple the objective of this 
legislation which is to strengthen our 
Armed Forces and thereby add to our 
national security. I earnestly hope that 
the House will reject the Winstead 
amendment and will adopt the Price 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Javits] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I think 
it has been made clear that the Win- 
stead proposal is already in the bill, 
that if Members vote for the Price 
amendment they get it out of the bill. 
This Price amendment would strike the 
Winstead proposal out of the bill. 

I think it is a fair statement to say 
that the burden of the argument of 
the proponents of segregation in the 
armed services has always been to leave 
it to the armed services themselves and 
they would work it out. Well, the armed 
services have made their decision, the 
question is whether it is being carried 
out. There is no segregation in the 
Navy; there is no segregation in the Air 
Force. The Secretary of Defense has 
ordered it to be eliminated. They have 
everything they wanted. The Armed 
Forces are handling it and the Armed 
Forces say segregation should go. 

Finally, I want to say that the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey and I inspected 
the situation at Fort Dix. Segregation 
was ordered out there in February of 
this year among the units on that post, 
Segregation had existed there among 
the units in training and it was ordered 
replaced by integration. We found the 
morale of the Negro troops, as a result, 
had risen about 100 percent. We found 
that the integrated units were going 
forward in training just as fast as ever. 
We found very importantly, too, and the 
commanding officer said that integra- 
tion enabled them to use facilities to 
the full which theretofore had remained 
completely idle, facilities for training, 
barracks, and messing because there 
were not enough Negro troops in train- 
ing on the post often to occupy them 
as they were segregated facilities. 

If we want unity, if we are going to 
do the job that has got to be done to 
defend freedom in our Nation and the 
world, you cannot make second-class 
citizens out of some Americans and dif- 
ferentiate one American because of color 
or because he is from some other mi- 
nority from another. This provision 
sought to be stricken from the bill estab- 
lishes enforced segregation in the armed 
services—among men and women sworn 
together to serve their country even unto 
life itself—and I think this provision 
ought to come out of this bill if we 
mean what we say about unity, 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Priest). The 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Yates], 
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Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the Price amendment. The 
bill which we are debating, in proposing 
to create for the first time in the his- 
tory of our country a system of uni- 
versal military training, will inevitably 
bring with it, if it is adopted, the most 
profound changes in the social struc- 
ture of this country. Life with the mil- 
itary must necessarily become an in- 
herent part of our society for many, 
many years to come. We must give 
recognition to the fact that many 
changes in our mores and customs will 
occur, for it is a new way of life—a new 
part in our democratic processes which 
we are creating. 

That is why I oppose the Winstead 
provision of the bill. It attempts to 
freeze our social structure as it exists 
today, rather than seizing this oppor- 
tunity to take advantage of the possi- 
bility of eliminating some of our current 
social abuses. I want to commend the 
gentleman from Alabama and the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi for the very 
objective and dispassionate manner in 
which they pleaded their side of what 
is necessarily a subject which arouses 
extreme emotion and passion, They are 
both able and conscientious legislators, 
and while they have presented their 
argument with all the force at their 
command, it seems to me that their 
viewpoint is unrealistic and would place 
the dying and, in many instances, the 
dead hand of the past upon the stormy 
present and the dynamic future. They 
propose to impose and crystallize upon 
and into the military service a decadent 
caste system which would seriously crip- 
ple, if not destroy, every social advance 
that has been made for better under- 
standing between the peoples of various 
races. 

They argue that we cannot change our 
present social standards—that for the 
sake of unity we must maintain the 
status quo. Why must we maintain a 
status quo which even they recognize is 
bad, and for which they plead for time's 
remedy as a cure? I think the best an- 
swer to their argument is given in the 
parable of the discussion between Glau- 
con and Socrates wherein Glaucon said 
to Socrates: 


Socrates, I do not believe that there is 
such a city of God anywhere on earth. 


Socrates replied: 

Whether such a city exists in heaven or 
ever will exist on earth, the wise man will 
live after the manner of that city, having 
nothing to do with any other, and in so 


looking upon it, will set his own house in 
order, 


I believe their argument that Negroes 
prefer the present system is equally un- 
tenable. Let me cite to them the state- 
ment of one Negro, a man who, like 
Dr. George Washington Carver, broke 
through the almost insuperable obsta- 
cles which today throttle members of 
his race to reach the pinnacle of scien- 
tific achievement. I refer to Dr. Percy 
L. Julian of my home city of Chicago, 
who is world famous as the discoverer 
of numerous life-giving drugs, such as 
cortisone, the hormone compound which 
is used in the treatment of arthritis; 
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physostigmine, used in the cure of the 
eye disease, glaucoma; prostigmine, used 
in the treatment of paralysis, and syn- 
thetic male and female hormones cred- 
ited with saving the lives of countless 
unborn babies by protecting expectant 
mothers from miscarriage. Dr. Julian 
has discovered too, aero-foam, the fire 
extinguisher which saved so many lives 
aboard our ships during the last war. 

In his speech before the Decalogue 
Society of Lawyers in Chicago on March 
3, 1951, when he received the annual 
award for merit bestowed by the Deca- 
logue Society of Lawyers to an outstand- 
ing person in the community, Dr. Julian 
said: 


I would be faithless to my strongest con- 
victions as an American citizen did I not 
tell you that the image of our national char- 
acter is severely blurred for the rest of the 
civilized world by the miserable eighteenth 
and nineteenth-century Europeanlike ghet- 
tos which choke the honor and human de- 
cency out of nearly every major metropolis 
in this Nation. It is symptomatic of our 
smugness that we expect to weld Americans 
together in a unity of purpose, while we sub- 
ject the spirits of 15,000,000 of Americans to 
the horrors of a Dachau and Buchenwald 
psychology. We cannot hold the garment of 
God in our right hand and raise it to our 
lips while a left hand behind our back is 
clasped firmly in the grip of Satan, and ex- 
pect a world of people to discern a coveted 
image of our national character. I warn my 
fellow citizens that no true patriotism can 
emanate from the American ghettos. It has 
only served to create a house bitterly divided 
against itself, and though the house may 
stand, its strength and fiber are vitiated. 
Someday, someone will write a dramatic 
story for the rest of the civilized world of 
the detailed horrors of the American ghetto 
and the peculiar helplessness of its inno- 
cent victims, I say unto you now that the 
forces which have fought to maintain Amer- 
ican Negro ghettos must be destroyed. 
* + œ We certainly cannot weld together 
a Nation of one people by reminding 15,000,- 
000 Americans constantly of white neighbor- 
hoods any more than by asking them to die 
for a white country. 


Dr. Julian’s statement is particularly 
appropriate in its application to the 
Winstead provision, for that part of the 
bill is specifically intended to create 
within the Military Establishment Negro 
compounds or isolation wards, if you 
prefer, exactly like those in which 
Negroes are compelled to live in cities 
today. The Army is not a social fra- 
ternity; it is not a tea party; it is not 
an Army of a few States of this Nation, 
but of the United States of America. 
The customs of a civil society which re- 
strict and relegate to American citizens 
inferior citizenship has no place in a 
military system. The blood of Negro 
Americans which may be shed upon the 
battlefield should be as precious and 
dear to our thinking as that of all other 
classes of American citizens. 

What about the members of other 
races? The Winstead provision may 
very well affect them as well. Members 
of the House from Texas will remember, 
I am sure, the honorary citizenship be- 
stowed by their great State upon the 
Nissei Japanese of the Four Hundred 
and Forty-second Combat Team who 
rescued the lost battalion of Texas in 
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Italy at a cost in lives to themselves 
greater than the number of men whom 
they rescued. Can you say now that 
the boys entering service from Texas 
or any other part of the country should 
be given the privilege of not serving 
with American-born Japanese, as the 
Winstead provision proposes? 

Much progress in civil life is being 
made in connection with interracial 
problems. For example, the Christian 
Science Monitor for Friday, April 6, 
states that— 

A Negro youth growing up in Chicago to- 
day can see doors of employment oppor- 
tunity opening to him which not long ago 
were closed tight to members of his race. 

Conservative business is largely respon- 
sible. Executives of corporations and their 
staffs are working at this business of break- 
ing down old habits based on race prejudice, 
and are succeeding. Persons in service 
organizations say that the openings, al- 
though still few numerically, are of signifi- 
cance far out of proportion to their numbers, 


This makes sense. This shows that 
at long last we are moving in the right 
direction and I think it important to 
point out that with respect to the prog- 
ress being made in Chicago, as cited in 
the article, the steps that are being taken 
toward better racial understanding, are 
being pushed by some of the most con- 
servative business firms in the city, such 
as the International Harvester Co., the 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co., and Carson, 
Pirie, Scott & Co. 

Our Military Establishment has been 
making progress, too, with its interracial 
problems, The Air Force is well ad- 
vanced and has a very high morale under 
a policy of integration. The Navy has 
taken great strides, too, and the Army 
is moving in the same direction, slowly 
but surely. Directly contrary to what 
the gentlemen from Mississippi and 
Alabama have said that the Winstead 
proposal gives the Army a free hand to 
deal with the problem, its effect will be to 
tie the hands of the military and prevent 
their dealing with interracial groups 
upon a realistic and sympathetic basis. 

I strongly urge the Members of the 
House to vote the Price amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr, 
MacHrowicz). 

Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in support of the Price amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to yield the balance of my time to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Dawson], 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The C . The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
(Mr. HoLIFIELD]. . 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
when we go back into the House I am 
going to ask permission to insert in the 
Record some material which I have here. 

Here is a news item: 

Twenty-four men in Korea win awards for 
gallantry from 15 different States. 


They are all Negroes. I also have here 
a list of Negroes who have been given the 
Distinguished Service Cross for gallantry 
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in action. I want to read just one little 
line from a citation: 

Heedless of his personal safety, he shielded 
the two wounded men with his own body in 
an effort to protect them from further 
wounds. While in this exposed position he 
was mortally wounded. - 


Corp. Levi Jackson, Jr., of Pennsyl- 
vania, gave his life for two men who 
were wounded. He was a medical corps- 
man in Korea. 

We talk about democracy in this coun- 
try, we talk about it throughout the 
world. I am told that people from 124 
different nationalities and races are in 
our armed services. We have got to 
prove to the people throughout the world 
that we believe in the thing that we 
preach, because we are going to have to 
depend upon the people of all races to 
fight this fight of freedom. We cannot 
depend on only the white race, there are 
too few of us; we are going to have to 
admit sooner or later that we are going 
to have to have help from the colored 
races throughout the world. 

I beg of you to support the Price 
amendment to strike this particular prin- 
ciple from the bill. You will be doing 
a thing that is honorable, you will be 
making your contribution today for the 
real forces of democracy. 

Mr, Chairman, at this point, I shall get 
permission in the House to insert five 
citations to Negroes of our highest mili- 
tary award for bravery in action, the 
Distinguished Service Cross: 

DISTINGUISHED Service Cross AWARDS 


Second Lt. William M. Benefield, Jr., (post- 
humous), Corps of Engineers, United States 
Army, a member of the Seventy-seventh 
Engineer Combat Company, Twenty-fourth 
Infantry Regiment, Twenty-fifth Infantry 
Division, distinguished himself by extra- 
ordinary heroism in connection with military 
operations against an armed enemy on July 
29, 1950, near Sangju, Korea. On July 29, 
1950, during daylight hours, the Seventy- 
seventh Engineer Combat Company received 
orders to advance against the enemy’s posi- 
tion. Information was received on the loca- 
tion of an enemy mine field in the path of 
the company’s advance. Realizing the 
danger to personnel of the company, Lieute- 
nant Benefield with complete disregard for 
his personnel safety, went forward alone. 
Although the area was swept by intense 
small-arms fire, he advanced to within 200 
yards of the enemy position and attempted 
to remove the mine field. During this action 
Lieutenant Benefield was killed. The extra- 
ordinary heroism displayed by Lieutenant 
Benefield reflects the highest credit on him- 
self and the military service. 

Master Sgt. Curtis D. Pugh, Infantry, 
United States Army. Sergeant Pugh, a 
member of Company L, Twenty-fourth In- 
fantry Regiment, Twenty-fifth Infantry 
Division, distinguished himself by extra- 
ordinary heroism in action against a numeri- 
cally superior enemy near Haman, Korea, on 
September 15, 1950. Sergeant Pugh, as a 
volunteer member of a rear guard, held his 
position on a narrow mountain ridge and 
fought off a series of fanatical enemy as- 
saults at ranges as close as 10 yards. He per- 
sonally stopped one attack by rising from 
behind his rock barricade with utter dis- 
regard for his own safety and firing his auto- 
matic rifle in an arc before him, When his 
battalion commander was engaged in a hand 
to hand combat with enemy soldiers, Ser- 
geant Pugh came to his rescue and saved 
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the life of the battalion commander by 
shooting the enemy soldiers who had suc- 
ceeded in wounding him. Sergeant Pugh 
then maintained a base of fire until the 
wounded officer was able to escape. The 
extraordinary heroism displayed by Sergeant 

Pugh reflects great, credit on himself and is 

in keeping with the highest traditions of the 

military service. Entered the military serv- 
ice from Georgia. 

Sgt. First Class Arthur C. Dudley, Infantry, 
United States Army, a member of Company 
B. Nineteenth Infantry Regiment, Twenty- 
fourth Infantry Division distinguished him- 
self by extraordinary heroism against an 
armed enemy near Ch’angnyong, Korea, dur- 
ing the period August 2 to 7, 1950. Sergeant 
Dudley's company which was occupying a 
defensive position near the Naktong River, 
had suffered severe casualties and was at 
half strength from the result of continuous 
fighting over a period of weeks. Men were 
exhausted and were subjected to harassing 
fire particularly from snipers and automatic 
weapons. Sergeant Dudley, an expert rifle- 
man, continually exposed himself by moving 
from one position to another, in order to 
locate and fire on the enemy and his unerring 
accuracy with the MI rifle, often at unbeliev- 
able ranges, soon became the pride of his 
organization. Although often observed and 
fired upon by both automatic weapons and 
snipers, Sergeant Dudley calmly continued to 
expose himself and during a period of ap- 
proximately 5 days, destroyed over 50 
enemy riflemen and machinegunners. On 
August 7, 1950, Sergeant Dudley left his fox 
hole under fire, in order to clear a jammed 
machinegun, which was proving difficult for 
the gunner. Later that day he was wounded, 
but before being evacuated expressed con- 
cern that he be permitted to return as soon 
as possible, in order to continue his deadly 
destruction of the enemy, The extraordinary 
heroism displayed by Sergeant Dudley on this 
occasion reflects the highest credit on himself 
and the military service, Entered the mili- 
tary service from Florida. 

Sergeant Dudley won his DSC while as- 

- signed to the Nineteenth Infantry Regiment, 

& white unit. 

Corp. Levi Jackson, Jr. (missing in action), 
Army Medical Service, United States Army 
a member of Medical Company, Twenty- 
fourth Infantry Regiment, Twenty-fifth In- 
fantry Division is cited for extraordinary 
heroism in action against the enemy near 
Haman, Korea on August 13, 1950. On this 
date Corporal Jackson was serving as medical 
aid man with Company G when two men 
were seriously wounded. Moving across the 
exposed terrain through the withering enemy 
small arms and automatic weapons fire, Cor- 
poral Jackson reached the men and was ad- 
ministering first aid when the enemy laid 

_ @ devastating barrage on the area. Heed- 
less of his personal safety, he shielded the 
two wounded men with his own body in an 
effort to protect them from further wounds. 

While in this exposed position he was mor- 

tally wounded. Corporal Jackson performed 

his duties as medical corpsman in a heroic 
manner, His primary concern at all times 
was the welfare and prompt treatment of the 
many wounded. On numerous occasions he 
evacuated men under the most adverse con- 
ditions over treacherous terrain while sub- 
jected to constant hostile fire. The out- 
standing bravery, conspicuous devotion to 
his comrades, and grim determination dis- 
` played by Corporal Jackson exemplify the 
highest traditions of the American soldier 
and provide a lasting tribute to himself and 
to the Army Medical Service. Entered the 
military service from Pennsylvania. 

Second Lt. Levy V. Hollis (then master ser- 
geant), Infantry, United States Army. Lieu- 
tenant Hollis, a member of Headquarters, 
Third Battalion, Twenty-fourth Infantry 
Regiment, Twenty-fifth Infantry Division, 
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displayed extraordinary heroism and leader- 
ship ability in action against an armed en- 
emy near Haman, Korea, during the period 
August 21 to August 24, 1950. Lieutenant 
Hollis’ battalion was engaged in a fierce fire 
fight with the enemy for the strategically 
important high ground near Haman, Korea, 
known as Battle Mountain or Bald Hill. De- 
spite the fact that his job as battalion oper- 
ations sergeant would ordinarily confine him 
to the battalion command post, he constant- 
ly moved under heavy enemy machine-gun, 
mortar, and small-arms fire from one end of 
the sector to the other coordinating the fire 
and attack of assault elements and providing 
invaluable assistance to the battalion com- 
mander., Throughout this period he was ac- 
tive in organizing stragglers from the assault 
units of the battalion. He accompanied the 
battalion commander to front-line positions 
on numerous occasions and on August 22, 
1950, moved through intense enemy fire to 
carry ammunition to a strategically placed 
machine-gun position. On August 24, 1950, 
battalion front-line troops withdrew after 
being heavily attacked by a numerically su- 
perior enemy force. Lieutenant Hollis, after 
rounding up stragglers, reorganized them as 
they came off the hill. Issuing weapons to 
those who had lost them in the attack or 
whose weapon was not functioning properly, 
he personally led them in a counterattack. 
His courage and initiative inspired the men 
to perform prodigious feats of arms and 
pushed the enemy off the position. At all 
times during this period he voluntarily led 
and directed carrying parties with vital sup- 
plies of water and ammunition to assault 
elements in the thick of the fight. The ex- 
traordinary heroism of Lieutenant Hollis re- 
flects great credit on himself and the military 
service, Entered the military service from 
Texas. 


Mr. Chairman, among my constit- 


uents in my congressional district in 


Los Angeles, there is a highly respected 
and responsible group whose primary 
objective is to assist their fellow citi- 
zens of Mexican and Spanish descent 
to become integrated into every phase 
of our community life. This group 
once wrote to me protesting an Army 
policy which classified them as Mexi- 
cans instead of Caucasians. 

The letter gave an account of a spe- 
cific incident of a citizen of Spanish de- 
scent being interviewed in an Army re- 
cruiting office. The interviewer, ac- 


` cording to Army policy, scratched out 
the word white on the enlistment form 


and inserted Mexican. I would like to 
quote a paragraph of this letter which 
comments on the incident: 

This practice will unquestionably do con- 
siderable damage to the recruiting program 
in th> entire Southwest. In this general 
area persons of Mexican ancestry total well 
over 3,000,000 individuals and represent the 
largest single minority group. Since the 
great majority of them are attempting to 
become a part of the life-stream of the 
community and the Nation, any attempt to 
forestall this ambition by treating them as 
a group apart is extremely repellent to them 
and give rise to demoralization and hostil- 
ity. The fostering of such attitudes is not 
only destructive of the democratic proces- 
ses, but is scarcely conducive to the crea- 
tion of a receptive state of mind on the part 
of political recruitees. 


Under present practices in the Army, 
citizens of Latin ancestry are no longer 
set apart because we were able to obtain 
a revision of the policy. The Winstead 
amendment is an invitation to scrap that 
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change and return to the old system. 
Even now, the Army follows certain 
racial classifications that would be cover- 
ed by the Winstead amendment. 

We do not want an Army of colored 
people or a Navy of Chinese or an Air 
Force of white people. We want our 
armed services to use all Americans for 
whatever duties they are capable of 
performing. 

The policy of segregation and dis- 
crimination based on race must be 
abolished from the armed services. 

We must not permit segregation to be 
written into this universal military 
training legislation. We must, instead, 
take active measures to stamp it out and 
expressly provide that all men who serve 
in our Armed Forces receive equal 
treatment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. FULTON]. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the Price amendment. I 
think we ought to look at the provision 
itself and see if it means anything the 
way it is written. From the questions 
that have been asked it appears that 
there is segregation only for enlisted 
men it has been stated because they are 
discharged as such when they apply for 
officer status. 

Secondly, on the comments that have 
been made on the floor here so far, “mil- 
itary necessity,” on line 3, page 54 of the 
bill, as well as under this amendment, 
would not mean “military necessity,” 
but would mean only “where prac- 
ticable.” 

Third, on the definition of the word 
“race,” there are five races in the world, 
and so far the debate has only been be- 


- tween the white and the brown and the 


black race. As a matter of fact, there 
are Congressmen here that are part In- 
dian, and I wonder whether they would 
be in segregated units under this pro- 
vision. 

Lastly, in defining “race” how far 
back do you go? What is the definition 
as to a man’s antecedents? Does the 
man have to have either great grand- 
parent colored or Indian, or any other 
race, Chinese of Hawaiian for example, 
and then is he entitled to choose his race 
on registration? Well, there is no such 
definition given. : 

Gentlemen, I think the amendment is 
unworkable because it will divide the 
Armed Forces into the present nonsegre- 
gated units as the present units are now, 
and then will segregate for all time, the 
future draftees. I do not think this pro- 
vision can be administratively worked 
out, because it has to work not only for 
the man for 1 year, one particular group 
or unit, but to follow him anywhere in 
any future assignment both in the mili- 
tary and training service. Where will 
the red tape end? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Dawson]. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may yield the time allotted to me to the 


_ gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Dawson]. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Chairman, I was 
born in the South. I lived there all 
during the days of my young manhood. 
When World War I broke out I was above 
the draft age. I did not have to go, but 
I believed then as I believe now that it 
was the duty of every citizen, when the 
welfare of the nation in which he claims 
citizenship is at stake, to rally to the call 
and to give his life, if need be, for the 
preservation of that nation. 

I went to war. I was commissioned 
WILLIAM L. Dawson, first lieutenant of 
infantry. I led Americans in battle— 
black Americans. This mark you see 
here on my forehead is the result of Ger- 
man mustard gas. This left shoulder of 
mine is today a slip joint. I cannot 
raise this left arm any higher than the 
shoulder unless I lift it with the other 
hand. That would have been a good 
joint, hospitalization would have been 
available, if I had not been a Negro 
American. I served in a segregated out- 
fit as a citizen trying to save this coun- 
try. How long, how long, my confreres 
and gentlemen from the South, will you 
divide us Americans on account of color? 
Give me the test that you would apply 
to make anyone a full-fledged American, 
and by the living God, if it means death 
itself, I will pay it. But, give it to me. 
Why should this body go on record at a 
time when we are fighting a world war to 
brand a section of its citizenry as second 
class. I have sat in the well of this 
House and I have seen you gentlemen 
from the South, and rightly so, stand up 
and applaud members of other races, 
nonwhite races, who were darker than 
I am. I have seen you applaud them, 
yet you will take me, a citizen of the 
United States, of your own flesh and 
blood, and brand me with second-class 
citizenship. If there is one place in 
America where there should not be seg- 
regation, that place is in the armed 
services, among those who fight for this 
country. Oh, I know how some of you 


feel, but there is but one God and there 


is but one race of men all made in the 
image of God. I did not make myself 
black any more than you made your- 
selves white, and God did not curse me 
when he made me black any more than 
he cursed you when he made you white. 
I would give up this life of mine to pre- 
serve this country and every American 
in it, white or black. Deny to me today, 
if you will, all that American citizenship 
stands for, I will still fight to preserve 
our Nation knowing that someday under 
the Constitution of the United States all 
of these restrictions will be removed, and 
that we will move forward before the 
world as one people, American people, 
joined in a democracy which shall set 
the pattern for all the world. 

I say to you who claim to love Amer- 
ica, in this hour of its stress that the 
greatest argument the Soviet Union is 
using among the black peoples of this 
world to turn them against you is your 
treatment of me and Americans like me. 

No; I do not believe this body means to 
go off on this tangent, and I believe you 
who come from the South, if you would 
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Jook back a little bit, would never, never 
again take a step to handicap any one of 
God’s children for what they are. I be- 
lieve that the South is big enough for 
all of us to live in together in peace and 
in happiness if we can but have under- 
standing; but we cannot have under- 
standing if you array one against an- 
other because of color. 

I hope you will vote for the Price 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. HOWELL]. 

Mr, HOWELL. Mr. Chairman, after 
those very fine words of our distin- 
guished colleague from Illinois, perhaps 
some of the rest of us should not say too 
much, but I want to point out that I 
think if the words of the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. WrysteapD] are left 
in the bill, it will be unwise and a back- 
ward step. 

I think all of you realize that the 
Department of the Army has been slower 
than the Air Force and the Navy in im- 
plementing the policy of nonsegregation 
and integration of all troops. As the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Javits] 
has explained, we together made an offi- 
cial visit recently to Fort Dix, which is 
in my congressional district. There they 
have found, as he suggested, that it was 
not practical even to segregate the troops 
in the training regiments they have at 
that post. Previously they had segre- 
gated them there, and then tried to in- 
tegrate them after they were trained, 
but they found that even that was not 
practical. We found that there at Fort 
Dix this policy is working very well. 
There is no complaint as to how this 
integration was working from any 
source. There is a great improvement 
in the morale of the Negro troops. 
Training is going on. Men from all sec- 
tions of the country and of all colors and 
creeds are living together in the bar- 
racks. They are having their recreation 
together and their training together. All 
in all, it is working very, very well. The 
amendment of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois would not require the armed sery- 
ices to do anything beyond what they 
are now doing under official policy. 
Why upset a policy which I am con- 
vinced is making progress, and which is, 
to a large extent, contributing to a fuller 
utilization of our manpower? Let us 
give * a further trial. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Bryson]. 

Mr, BRYSON. Mr. Chairman, while 
the so-called manpower bill, formally 
designated as S. 1, is not perfect, it is, in 
my judgment, the best that can be de- 
veloped under present circumstances. I 
am pleased with the provisions of the 
bill as they relate to lowering the age 
for induction. It is hoped that the call- 
ing of these young men 1814 years of age 
will make it possible to curtail the calling 
of and permit the release of combat vet- 
erans of World War II. To be sure, we 
do not like to call young men into sery- 
ice, but all of us must make sacrifices it 
seems; and the provisions of this mea- 
sure, in part at least, tend to divide the 
burden, 
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Through the years, I of course have 
been an advocate of universal military 
training and intend to vote against the 
Barden bill which would separate ex- 
tension of the Selective Service Act from 
the universal military feature. All in 
all, the bill as presented by the Armed 
Services Committee seems to be fair and 
the best that can be agreed upon at this 
time. I am therefore giving it my full 
support. 

Of course, I intend to offer an amend- 
ment to the committee bill in an effort to 
throw at least some safeguards around 
younger men, who will be leaving home 
for the first time, with reference to 
temptations such as intoxicating bever- 
ages and houses of ill fame. 

It seems to me that the so-called 
Abernethy provision in the bill is en- 
tirely proper. Many of us in the South 
still adhere to the belief that we should 
continue to have complete segregation 
of the races. There is a gradual change 
in the viewpoint of a lot of our people 
and, no doubt, eventually this seemingly 
impossible problem will solve itself. In 
his inaugural address, our new governor 
speaking for our people this past Janu- 
ary, indicated his and the willingness of 
all of us to make additional sacrifices so 
as to provide better educational oppor- 
tunities to members of the Negro race. 

As we call these fine young men into 
the service, some of them will be leav- 
ing home for the first time. Recalling 
my own early days in the service, I re- 
member the drastic changes in my ac- 
customed way of living which, of neces- 
sity, had to be adopted. There are 
changes which are not so necessary. 
The idea of a sudden and complete inte- 
gration and/or amalgamation of the 
races comes as a terrific shock to a lot 
of us from the South. The invoking of 
this ironclad rule has done and will con- 
tinue to do more to create friction and 
reduce efficiency and harmony in the 
service than anything I can think of, 
Early in my life I discovered these lines 
from the pen of the poet, Sir Thomas 
Moore, who said: 

Shall I ask the brave soldier who fights by 
my side in the cause of mankind if our 
creeds agree? Shall I forget the true friend 
so valued and tried if he kneel not before 


the same altar with me? 


I have no religious or racial prejudice. 
I have never consciously discriminated 
against or committed a wrong against 
any person. My views now, I believe, 
are consistent with my stated philosophy 
of life as I advocate the retention of the 
Abernethy provision in the bill. What 
harm could come if this permission is 
given to young service people to elect for 
themselves whether they will serve in 
a segregated or nonsegregated company? 
It might be that there are some Negroes 
who would prefer rather to serve in a 
complete Negro unit than to serve in 
a white unit where they will always be 
decidedly in the minority. I believe 
there can be little dispute that the aver- 
age white person is more alert in his 
mental capacity than the average Negro. 
This being so, a Negro will have a hard 
time winning any rank in a company in 
which the majority of his fellows are 
white. I sincerely hope that the Price 
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amendment will be defeated and that the 


committee bill will be enacted into law 


without further delay. 
t SEGREGATION A RELIC OF THE PAST 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, we 

‘should face the future freed of anachro- 
nisms like segregation. We weaken our 
Armed Forces with deliberate separa- 
tions between whites and blacks. We 
must strengthen rather than weaken 
our armed might in the cold war against 
communism. Segregation can only af- 
ford aid and comfort to Communist 
propaganda, It is grist to the Russian 
mill. 
+ The administration and Department 
of Defense are all opposed to this un- 
fortunate practice. They realize the 
baneful implications of transforming 
‘our Armed Forces into organizations of 
units divided as to race, 

How tragic it is that at this day and 
age men must fight and die with tags on 
‘marked “first-class citizen” and “sec- 
ond-class citizen.” Bullets find their 
‘mark and victim regardless of race or 
color. The hand of death knows no 
color. The grim reaper strikes in all 
directions. He does not say, “For blacks 
only” or “for whites only.” 

What leadership can we assert in the 
United Nations, whose forces fight to- 
gether in Korea, if we insist upon seg- 
regation? UN is representative of all 
mankind, not whites only. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may extend their remarks at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAND. Mr. Chairman, of course, 
I am favoring the Price amendment. It 
is paradoxical to consider legislation en- 
abling us to prepare for the struggle 
for democratic principles, and at the 
same time to have the most undemo- 
cratic Whitten provision in this bill, and 
I am voting to strike it out. 

| The first speech I ever made in the 
House was a plea for the eradication of 
second-class citizenship and I shall con- 
tinue to work and vote accordingly. 

I must compliment the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Dawson] for his ex- 
ceptionally moving plea in this connec- 
tion. 

Mr. HELLER. Mr. Chairman, I lis- 
tened with a great deal of interest to 
the excellent presentation of the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. POWELL] in 
support of the Price motion to strike the 
Winstead amendment from the univer- 
sal military training bill, thereby aiming 
to eliminate segregation in our Armed 
Forces. My distinguished colleague 
from New York rightfully stated that 
what we need is not segregation but in- 
tegration of men in the services, and he 
pointed to the example being set in Ko- 
rea and the magnificent combat record 
already attained by Negro soldiers— 
something which all of us recognize and 
of which we are all proud. 

I was very much impressed by the 
statement of my good friend, Represent- 
ative PowELL, when he said that no one 
in the Pentagon today favors segrega- 
tion in the armed services. When he 
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asked for those who know of anyone in 
the Pentagon favoring segregation to 


speak up, not a single voice was raised. 


I want to take this opportunity to com- 
mend Representative PowELL for the 
very forceful statement he made here to- 
day. 

Although it is difficult to add any more 
potent reasons for the elimination of 
segregation than those already men- 
tioned by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. POWELL], I should like to express a 
few thoughts on the subject. 

The time is long overdue for us to 
eliminate all remains of racialism in the 
military forces and thereby help to keep 
clear the good name of the United States. 
Liberty-loving people throughout the 
world recognize our country as the lead- 
er in the cause of democracy and human 
rights. We have always been in the 
forefront of the struggle to establish and 
maintain the unique right of every man 
to be respected. In the same manner, 
it is our sacred duty to see that all citi- 
zens of the United States should be 
afforded the privilege and the opportu- 
nity to serve their country with dignity 
and pride. 

A little over a year ago—on February 
16, 1950—I brought this situation to the 
attention of this House and on that occa- 
sion I stated as follows: 

The Negro, though in our history he has 
been subjected to second-hand citizenship or 
to no citizenship at all, has played a very 
large and very honorable part in all the wars 
of the United States * We have al- 
ways asked the Negro to shed his blood for 
the United States, and he has done so, in 
spite of frequent shabby treatment. Such 
loyalty is one of our greatest national assets. 


The heroism and participation of the 
Negro in the American wars, beginning 
with the Revolutionary War and through 
the present conflict in Korea, is a matter 
of record. We are now faced with a 
situation all over the world, especially 
among the millions of people in Asia who 
are closely following our treatment of 
minorities, where Communist propa- 
ganda exploits this situation and points 
out to the nonwhite peoples of the world 
this gap between our principles of democ- 
racy and our performance of these prin- 
ciples. 

Segregation is not only undemocratic, 
but it is wasteful when practiced in the 
armed services and intolerable at a time 
when we should apply utmost efficiency 
and coordination in our defense efforts 
for the welfare of the Nation. I support 
the motion of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Price] and urge its adoption. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to support the antisegregation amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Price]. 

If the amendment proposed by the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WIN- 
STEAL] is adopted, it would serve notice 
on our critics across the sea that we in 
America do not practice the free democ- 
racy of which we so enthusiastically 
boast. 

The fighting men of our Armed 
Forces, in the thick of battle, whether 
it is in no-man's land, in the air, or on 
the sea, never stop to ask the skin color 
of their comrades fighting by their side. 
This so-called amendment, although the 
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words are not expressed, nevertheless 
implies that we not only have second- 
class citizens in civilian life, but second- 
class servicemen in our Armed Forces. 
It is indeed a sad commentary if this 
Congress sinks to the error of recogniz- 
ing racism in our Military Establish- 
ments. 

Americans are constantly orating 
about their great heritage of freedom 
and equality. We must be practical and 
eliminate racial hatreds and group in- 
tolerances whether it is in the military 
or in civilian life. Intolerance in the 
military helps to defeat the very thing 
that we are spending billions of dollars 
and sacrificing thousands of American 
lives combating. The opposition to a 
segregated military is not confined to 
Negro groups by any means. Great na- 
tional organizations, industrial, labor, 
civic, and otherwise have protested 
against segregation in our Armed 
Forces. In the last war, the bravery 
and fighting ability of the Negro soldiers 
were lauded by the British, the Austra- 
lians, General Eisenhower, and others, 
too numerous to mention, 

The Negro women served with great 
distinction in the Army Nurse Corps and 
enlisted in the WAVES, WAC, and 
SPARS. After these great demonstra- 
tions of patriotism, bravery, and valor, 
why should we say to these Americans, 
“You must live in barracks on the other 
side of the camp; you also must eat 
your meals there”? 

Our Nation is made up of a cosmo- 
politan representation of peoples from 
all races, nationalities, and creeds. 
Great progress has been made in the last 
20 years toward eliminating intolerance 
and bigotry. We must not relax now. 
This segregation amendment would not 
only hamper the operation of our Armed 
Forces and promote inefficiency, but 
would lower the morale of our fighting 
men, regardless of race, 

I am confident that this Congress will 
adopt the so-called Price amendment 
and prohibit segregation in our Armed 
Forces. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, 
the Winstead amendment is the most 
sensible approach that has been made 
to the question of segregation in the 
armed services. I believe that any fair- 
minded person will concede that it is 
nothing but right and fair to permit the 
registrants to express their choice of 
serving in either a segregated or non- 
segregated unit. This is democratic. It 
is fair. It eliminates the difficulties 
which have come from the President's 
order striking down segregation in the 
armed services and which forces all of 
the men to serve in nonsegregated units 
regardless of their wishes or the effect 
which it has upon their morale. 

Leaders of our Armed Forces will tell 
you that the President’s nonsegregation 
order has been nothing but a trouble- 
maker. It has not been a morale build- 
er. On the contrary it has lowered the 
morale of thousands of young men, white 
and black, in the services. 

Nonsegregation is something which 
most of the politicians preach but do not 
practice except occasionally during their 
Political campaigns. They do not believe 
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in it, they do not live it and they do not 
teach it. They use it entirely as a lure to 
secure the votes of minority groups and I 
do not know of any who have been more 
successful in that regard than some of 
the members on the Democratic side of 
the aisle. 

It is my firm conviction that if you 
strike out the Winstead amrendment you 
may jeopardize the entire bill. Certainly 
you should consider the question from 
this angle. 

I urge you not to adopt the Price 
amendment. Iam sure that the military 
will administer the Winstead provision 
in a democratic manner. I am sure they 
will permit anyone who wishes to serve 
in nonsegregated units to do so and I 
believe they wiil make an effort to permit 
those who wish to serve in nonsegregated 
units so to do. What could be more 
democratic? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
KLEIN]. 

Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Chairman, I take the 
floor at this point simply for the purpose 
of pointing cut to the committee and to 
the Members of the House, how much 
more effective the type of debate in 
which we are presently indulging, than 
the type which many of you Members 
may recall we have had in the past. I, 
too, commend the gentleman from Mis- 
sicsippi [Mr. Wrvsteap] and the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. DEGRAFFENRIED] 
on their approach to this problem 
which I appreciate as well as they do, is 
a difficult one and which cannot be 
solved overnight, and which also cannot 
be solved by demagogues either on the 
floor of the House or elsewhere. I think 
it is refreshing indeed—like a breath of 
fresh air—to take up a question dealing 
with segregation on such a high plane 
to note how much mare effective this 
debate is, than the rantings and ravings 
on this question that have been indulged 
in here in this House and elsewhere 
on previous occasions. I hope this is 
symptomatic of what may occur in the 
future, whether we discuss segregation 
in the armed services, or in schools or 
residences or any of the vexing ques- 
tions affecting minority groups in this 
country. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KLEIN. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I join the gentleman 
in that statement. I think the debate 
has been splendid and at a very high 
level. It is indeed very inspiring. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN] is rec- 
ognized. 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I, too, 
appreciate the way in which this prob- 
lem has been discussed on this floor, 
and the fair way my distinguished col- 
league [Mr. WinsTEAD] has handled this 
entire problem. I would like to call 
attention to the fact that up until after 
this World War II was over, the mili- 
tary did handle this most difficult prob- 
lem. I have always thought that this 
country came to glorious victory in all 
past wars when this question was in the 
hands of the military, but we have in 
this country—and they are entitled to 
their opinion—certain social reformers 
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who want to change the segregation pol- 
icies which exist in certain sections. I 
differ with them but that is their privi- 
lege. Progress is being made by them, 
who, like all reformers, want to wrap 
around that which they believe in the 
force and power of the Federal Govern- 
ment to carry out their wishes regard- 
jess of the feelings of others or the re- 
sults. I think that is a mistake in any 
case but to tie up such law with na- 
tional defense is tragic indeed. At any 
rate from the arguments you have heard 
from people in northern areas, they do 
not care for segregation. If the Win- 
stead amendment were the law, they 
seem to say here today, the people who 
would desire segregated companies would 
be the southern white people. I doubt 
that, but if that be true, why not 
give them that privilege? Even there 
the Army would still determine in each 
case where segregation was practical. 
Do you not realize that in the South 
you have had the greatest percentage of 
volunteers that you have had at any 
place in the country? The Winstead 
amendment simply gives back to the 
Army the right to run the Army as they 
did run it before segregation was abol- 
ished by Presidential directive, which 
was issued under political pressure. 

In the Winstead amendment you pro- 
vide for segregation where it is desired 
and feasible. Strike it out and you pro- 
vide for nonsegregation in all instances 
regardless even though it be impractical, 
not desired, and may, in some cases, 
bring about serious consequences. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
LYLE] is recognized. 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Chairman, the forma- 
tion of an army by selective service is a 
most difficult and most serious task. It 
is not 2 vehicle for social reform or social 
experiment. 

Our colleague from Illinois [Mr. Daw- 
son] made a very touching speech a 
moment ago. But do not forget, he has 
been honored as every other Representa- 
tive in this body for many years. He 
has been made chairman of a great com- 
mittee, and he has been treated with 
great respect and affection by all Mem- 
bers of this body, including those from 
the South. What is wrong with a sys- 
tem that gives such opportunity? 

Mr. Chairman, it is most unfortunate 
that circumstances make it necessary to 
bring young men out of homes and regi- 
ment them into an army for the purpose 
of destroying the enemy. It would be 
far more unfortunate to use that force 
for social reform and social experiment. 
The Whitten amendment is fair, demo- 
cratic, and in keeping with our best 
traditions. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LYLE. I yield. 

Mr. FORRESTER. As I understand 
you, you are making the point that you 
cannot understand just why it is that we 
want to make these boys who are drafted 
into our Army unwilling guinea pigs 
for social experiments that are not being 
conducted and not being practiced by 
any other group in the United States. 
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Mr. LYLE. That is exactly right. We 
will have a stronger Army if the Price 
amendment is defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 
The gentleman from Ohio 

BENDER] is recognized. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
asked for this time this afterncon to say 
a few words to my colleagues on the Re- 
publican side. This is not a speech for 
home consumption. All of you are fa- 
miliar, I am sure, with the founding of 
the Republican Party and the high prin- 
ciples which gave it life. Our great party 
was born to set men free. Whenever and 
wherever the Republican Party has flour- 
ished the rights of human beings are ad- 
vanced and living conditions improved. 
The Republican Party has always been 
in the forefront of every great fight for 
human rights. Today on the fioor of the 
House we are charged with pulling 
somebody’s chestnuts out of the fire, and 
the same representations are made by 
Democratic orators at meetings of our 
colored citizens in northern cities. 

I am sure the vote on the Price amend- 
ment this afternoon will demonstrate 
that with few exceptions the Republi- 
cans here today will vote in support of 
the Price amendment. The planks in the 
Republican platform, not only of 1950, 
but from the time of its origin, were not 
intended to be fishhooks to catch suckers 
with. Republicans today will recognize 
the vote for the Price amendment as a 
further opportunity to demonstrate that 
deeds are more important than words. 

I hope my Republican colleagues will 
not emulate so many of the orators on 
the other side of the aisle. The Demo- 
cratic Party’s constant profession of love 
for all people is constantly being mocked 
by the activities of those areas where it 
derives its greatest political strength. 
Time after time, despite the vast out- 
pouring of speeches dealing with every 
phase of civil rights, nondiscrimination, 
and brotherhood, the words have been 
completely denied in practice. When the 
Democratic Party starts practicing what 
it preaches, there will be a new era of 
advancement and growth for the South- 
land. Until then, the mockery of human 
brotherhood which characterizes the 

emocratic lip service remains a blight 
upon the party and a lesson for all 
Americans in a world where discrimina- 
tion and segregation are no longer 
merely local issues, but are part and par- 
cel of the world clash between east and 
west. The vote on this amendment will 
be taken in a very few minutes, and all 
Members and the press will have an op- 
portunity to observe on which side of the 
House we will find the greatest support 
for this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Vinson] is recognized 
to close the debate. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, for 60 
long days from 10 o’clock until oftentimes 
4 and 5 o'clock in the afternoon the 
Armed Services Committee conducted 
hearings on what is probably the most 
important bill that will come before the 
House during this session. We heard 
over a hundred witnesses either by word 
of mouth or statements inserted in the 
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Record. For over a week we sat in execu- 
tive session writing the various pro- 
visions of this bill. The committee by a 
vote of 32 to 3 reported the present bill. 

I am supporting the bill as submitted 
to the House in every line and sentence. 
There has not been a single amendment 
offered that in my judgment has im- 
proved the committee bill. The commit- 
tee concluded to write in what is known 
as the Winstead amendment; the gentle- 
man from Illinois, [Mr. Price], is moving 
to knock it out. As chairman of the 
committee I do not feel that I can sup- 
port any amendment of substance which 
would be at variance with the commit- 
tee’s actions. Therefore, I am voting 
against the Price amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from North Carolina. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Price) there 
were—ayes 131, noes 106. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. KDa and 
Mr. Price. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
178, noes 126. 

So the amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

Mr. DENNY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment to the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Denny to the 
Barden substitute: on page 8, strike out lines 
1 through 3, and insert the following: 

„(k) Section 4 of said act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsections: 

“*(k) (1) Each person who, subsequent to 
the date of the enactment of this subsection, 
is inducted, enlisted, or appointed in the 
Armed Forces prior to attaining the twen- 
tieth anniversary of his birth, shall receive 
his initial military training (while simul- 
taneously receiving academic training) at a 
school or college selected by the Secretary of 
Defense. 

“*(2) Any person designated by the Secre- 
tary of Defense who, subsequent to the date 
of the enactment of this subsection, is in- 
ducted, enlisted, or appointed in the Armed 
Forces on or after attaining the twentieth 
anniversary of his birth, may receive his 
initial military training (while simultane- 
ously receiving academic training) at a 
school or college selected by the Secretary 
of Defense. 

3) The Secretary of Defense shall enter 
into contracts or other arrangements with 
the schools and colleges selected by him for 
the establishment of initial military training 
units under this subsection. Each such con- 
tract or arrangement shall appropriately 
provide, on a reimbursable basis, for the utili- 
gation by the school or college concerned of 
its existing personnel, buildings, plant, and 
facilities in furnishing academic training, 
meals, lodging, and related services to per- 
sons assigned to such school or college to re- 
ceive initial military training under this sub- 
section. In the administration of this sub- 
section, no officer or employee of the United 
States shall exercise any direction, super- 
vision, or control over the personnel, curric- 
ulum, or program of instruction of such 
school or college, except that the contract or 
arrangement entered into under this para- 
graph may establish the nature and extent of 
the academic training to be provided at such 
school or college under this subsection, 
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4) Whenever an initial military training 
unit shall have been established under this 
subsection at any school or college, the Secre- 
tary of the Army, the Secretary of the Navy, 
or the Secretary of the Air Force, as may be 
appropriate, shall issue such arms and equip- 
ment, and shall detail for duty as instructors 
or as administrative or other personnel such 
officers and enlisted men, as may be neces- 


sary to insure that the initial military train- 


ing provided in such unit will be adequate 
and effective. The commanding officer of 
each initial military training unit shall have 
complete supervision over the military train- 
ing and over the discipline of the persons 
serving therein. 

“*(5) The Secretary of Defense shall pre- 
scribe such regulations and standards as may 
be necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this subsection.’” 3 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
serve a point of order against the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DENNY. Mr. Chairman, I am 
taking into consideration the fact that 
the next few days are going to be good 
fishing days, and also, something that 
has not been noted, Monday is baseball 
day, and we all want to get through 
before then. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope this amend- 
ment which I have offered and my argu- 
ment will be clear, precise, and indubi- 
table. I have made it just as short as 
I possibly can. I think it is very brief 
and very readily understood. I hope for 
that reason that a great many of you 
will vote for it. 

My amendment makes it mandatory 
for all young men under the age of 20 
to continue their education at a school 
or college selected by the Secretary of 
Defense simultaneously with and at the 
same place as they are undergoing basic 
or initial training in the military forces 
whether it be for a period of 4 or 8 
months. 

This plan arose because of my experi- 
ence in the Air Force in the last war. 
Up to 1944 the basic training of the pilots 
who came into the Air Force, and there 
was a tremendous backlog then, as I 
believe there is going to be a tremendous 
backlog of trainees again, was given to 
them at Miami and Nashville and in 
four or five different places before they 
could get any real learning on pilot 
training. This continual basic training, 
basic training, basic training, is a very, 
very bad thing for these young men. 
They had nothing of interest to do, 
nothing to keep their minds busy, noth- 
ing that they enjoyed working with. It 
was a drudge at best, and many of them 
got into mischief. Continual harden- 
ing of muscles and no book learning was 
bad. I believe these young men can 
continue their education and get some- 
thing constructive out of their basic 
training while they are getting the 
training. 

I want it thoroughly understood I am 
not one who believes in being gentle 
with soldiers. I believe that they should 
be made tough. I believe they should be 
made hardy. I think they should be 
given complete athletic programs. In 
the last war the training was given in 
this manner and it was successful. It 
worked out splendidly when they were 
given their college training and were able 
to continue school or college at the same 
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time that they were getting their basic 
training. I inspected about 50 of these 
schools and the morale of the boys after 
this school system started was just tre- 
mendously better than it was before. 
My own son went through it and I saw it 
in operation. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENNY. I yield. 

Mr. VINSON. The effect of the gen- 
tleman’s amendment is to make it man- 
datory on the Secretary of Defense to 
utilize the schools in giving basic train- 
ing to those who are inducted for serv- 
ice and for training; is that correct? 

Mr. DENNY. That is for those under 
20 years of age. 

Mr. VINSON. Thatis right. But that 
is the effect of the gentleman’s amend- 
ment? 

Mr. DENNY. That is correct. 

Mr. VINSON. And it applies to a 
man who is inducted for service as well 
as the man who enlists and the man 
who is drafted or appointed? The Sec- 
retary must give the contracts to the 
schools or universities to give him the 
basic military training at some par- 
ticular school? 

Mr. DENNY. That is correct. 

Mr. VINSON. In other words, I have 
stated correctly, then, what the gentle- 
man’s amendment coes? 

Mr. DENNY. Yes. 

Mr. Chairman, the short course of 
college that these boys had in the Air 
Force during the last war resulted in 
thousands of them coming back after 
their military service was over. They 
went back to college because they had a 
taste of it. It was the greatest thing for 
those boys that I think ever happened 
during the last war. Their school course 
will be entirely under school authorities 
during this period of basic military 
training. Their military training course 
will be entirely under the military dur- 
ing the period. The military will be the 
only ones who will have charge of them, 
They will use the parade grounds and 
the athletic fields and they will live in 
the college dormitories and use the mess- 
hall in the college to which they are 
assigned. That will materially reduce 
the cost of this induction program for 
these young people. Instead of building 
new cantonments for them, and con- 
structing new places where they have to 
build mess halls and living facilities and 
everything else, they will be put into 
places which are already constructed, 
with mess halls, all of the necessary 
buildings in existence, and so forth. 
The comfort, housing, feeding, and care 
of the young man will be immeasurably 
better. 

I believe that the cost is a very ma- 
terial thing here. 

The fourth point is, and this is more 
or less incidental, that it will help the 
colleges tremendously as it did in the 
last war. They will lose thousands and 
thousands of boys under this program, 
but by this method they will be getting 
more boys, 

I have intentionally left out many 
details of training that might be more 
fully discussed, for the reason that they 
would encumber the record and the mil- 
itary prefers to establish such details 
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for themselves and in their own man- 
ner. The infantry soldier becomes a 
specialist after his first period of basic 
training. This is also true of the Air 
Force and Navy candidates, 

|! The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, read- 
ing the amendment, it is difficult to un- 
derstand just where it is supposed to go 
in the bill. Quite evidently there is some 
confusion or error, because it seeks to 
strike out a portion of a section of the 
bill which authorizes the President to 
reduce or cancel out training, and it 
simply does not hook up. It does not 
become germane at the point men- 
tioned. 

But, addressing myself to the sub- 
stance of the amendment, the gentle- 
man has made it clear that the amend- 
ment is intended to make it mandatory 
upon the Secretary of Defense to assign 
all persons inducted, enlisted, or ap- 
pointed, who are under 20 years of age, 
to educational institutions, to pursue 
military training along with academic 
training. It is mandatory that they 
shall be assigned to educational insti- 
tutions where the initial period of train- 
ing will go with academic education. Of 
course, it would be nice if you could 
raise an army and train it and leave the 
men at home to pursue their normal 
course of life and follow their normal 
activities and live with their families. 
Unfortunately you cannot raise and 
train an army that way. Of course, we 
will utilize educational institutions. I 
am in favor of utilizing educational in- 
stitutions for those portions of the train- 
ing which can be used for that purpose 
and at the same time train the soldiers. 
There is no doubt but that the colleges 
and educational institutions could be 
utilized for technical subjects, such as 
electronics, and things like that, but you 
cannot raise a foot-soldier army and let 
them stay in a university until they are 
20 years of age and pursue their aca- 
demic education. You are going to have 
to uproot them, unfortunate as it may be. 

Mr. SHORT. How would you give 
them training in tanks, and such things? 

Mr. KILDAY. Use the football field, 
I suppose. 

Mr. DENNY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield. 

Mr. DENNY. I think my amendment 
clearly sets out that this is only during 
the period of their basic training. Their 
preliminary training. As for tanks and 
special kinds of guns, that comes in the 
second type of basic training. You do 
not call it exactly basic training. My 
whole purpose in this is that when they 
come out of the Army they will come out 
better soldiers and better citizens of the 
Nation. 

Mr. KILDAY. Unfortunately, we 
cannot reach the state of efficiency and 
numbers in the Army that we have to 
have and pursue business as usual. 
It is going to be necessary, unfortunate 
as it may be—and I know of no one who 
approaches this legislation with any de- 
gree of enthusiasm whatever—but if you 
are going to have military training you 
are going to have to have military train- 


ing with all the hardening and every- 
thing else that goes with it. 

The amendment, of course, would 
greatly handicap—well, it would throw 
the whole program into a state of con- 
fusion. 

I hope the amendment will be voted 
down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. DENNY]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The gentleman from Iowa [Mr, Gross] 
is recognized. 

Mr. GROSS, Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gross to the 
amendment offered by Mr. BARDEN: Page 19, 
lines 13 and 14, strike out “Any member of 
the inactive or volunteer Reserve” and in- 
sert the following: “Any member of a Re- 
serve component of the Armed Forces”; and 
before the period in line 25, insert the fol- 
lowing: “; and any person so released from 
active duty shall at the time of such release 
be permitted to resign from the Reserve com- 
ponent of which he is a member,” 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, there is 
nothing complex about this amendment. 
The first provision simply takes in the 
reserve components of the Armed Forces, 

The second provision of my amend- 
ment permits these veteran reserves only, 
you understand, who have been released 
after 12 months of service to resign. The 
bill provides that the veteran reserves 
may be released after 12 months’ service, 


but neither the committee bill nor the 


Barden amendment. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. VINSON. So the Committee can 
understand, the Committee’s provision 
applies to the inactive or volunteer re- 
serves. The gentleman’s amendment in- 
cludes all reservists which would include 
the National Guard; and, therefore, the 
effect of the gentleman’s amendment 
would be that over some four or five hun- 
dred thousand would be immediately 
subject to fall within the purview of the 
gentleman’s amendment and be relieved 
from duty within 1 year. Is not that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. GROSS. That is right. 

Mr. VINSON. The gentleman’s 
amendment. would practically destroy 
the Army that is in the field today, be- 
cause it orders by statute that at least 
four or five hundred thousand would 
have to immediately come out, and you 
vong find yourself in this kind of posi- 

on— 

Mr. GROSS. Will the gentleman tell 
me how many are going to be released 
under the provisions of his bill? 

Mr. VINSON. Under the provisions of 
the House bill, 233,000; and we confine 
it only to the inactive and volunteer re- 
serves. The gentleman goes one step 
further and makes it applicable to the 
National Guard and organized reserves; 
in other words, his amendment would 
emasculate the calling of the reserves 
into the service. 

Mr. GROSS. No; my amendment does 


not do anything of the kind. You release 
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these men; you say “release;” I say re- 
sign” because you do not go ahead and 
amend the basic law by which the Presi- 
dent within 24 hours could call back these 
veteran reserves into the service. If you 
say what you mean and if you mean 
what you say you will permit these vet- 
eran reserves to resign so the President 
cannot reach out and grab them within 
24 hours, a week, or a month after you 
have released them from service. I am 
going to try to keep any promise made 


` here with these reservists. You say they 


have been punished; you say they have 


been the victims of injustice. Then why 
do you not permit them to resign? Iam 
not forgetting that a whole lot has hap- 
pened in the last few hours. The Presi- 
dent has snuffed out the military career 
of General MacArthur. And unless the 
provisions of my amendment are enacted, 
the President could, in a few hours, snuff 
out the civilian careers of veteran re- 
servists who had been released after 12 
months’ of active duty by recalling them 
again. 

Mr. VINSON. The gentleman raised 
a question the other day in debate, and 
a very pertinent one, that after he had 
been relieved he could be called back. 
I grant the gentleman that is correct. 
So when we get back to the committee 
bill there will be offered an amendment 
in line with what the gentleman has 
already said; but the gentleman in this 
amendment is going entirely too far 
because he is making it applicable to 
the entire Reserve organization of the 
Army. 

Mr. GROSS. If the Reserves and the 
National Guard have been in active serv- 
ice for 12 months why should they be 
discriminated against? 

Mr. VINSON. They belonged to an 
organized unit and have been paid. 
Those who serve in inactive units are 
not paid. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. BARDEN. I must confess I am 
not quite sure I understand the effect of 
the gentleman’s amendment. If the 
chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee has within his knowledge infor- 
mation of the type of amendment that 
should be attached to the bill I would 
think the proper and fair thing would be 
to offer it to this substitute because there 
is a very strong possibility the gentle- 
man will not get back to his bill. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman is quite 
correct, 

Mr. VINSON. The gentleman is just 
building up useless hopes. 

Mr. BARDEN. Maybe I am, but I 
honestly and frankly ask the gentle- 
man, he being in possession of the type 
of information he thinks should go into 
this bill, if he will not offer it? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may proceed for three additional min- 
utes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. BARDEN. If the gentleman has a 
workable and necessary amendment to 
the Barden amendment, then in all fair- 
ness to the House it should be offered 
at this time and the House given an 
opportunity to vote on it. 

Mr. VINSON. May I say that the 
gentleman from Iowa the other day 
raised a very pertinent question in re- 
gard to the Reserves. He said a reserv- 
ist could be relieved after 12 months and 
could be called back immediately. Tech- 
nically speaking, that is absolutely accu- 
rate and the gentleman was correct. 
The proposal that I shall offer will fix it 
so that cannot be done within 30 days 
after he leaves the service, or for more 
than 30 days. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. VINSON. He cannot be recalled 
for more than a period of 30 days, ex- 
cept in case of war or national emer- 
gency. 

Mr. GROSS, He is released only for 
30 days? 

Mr. VINSON. No, no. He cannot be 
called back in excess of 30 days except in 
case of war or national emergency. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Iyield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. BARDEN. If the hearings before 
the committee have justified that pro- 
posal and it is acceptable to the com- 
mittee and the gentleman will accept 
that as a substitute for his amendment, 
then insofar as I am capable of doing, I 
will approve the gentleman's acceptance 
of this and will follow along that chan- 
nel. 

Mr. GROSS. I will be glad to accept 
it if it will be offered as an amendment 
to the Barden amendment. 

Mr.BARDEN. The gentleman can ac- 
cept this and offer it as a substitute for 
his amendment. 

Mr. VINSON. If the gentleman will 
restrict his other part of the amendment, 
then I will be glad for the gentleman to 
offer this to the Barden bill or to the 
committee bill, which does the right and 
proper thing. After a reservist has been 
relieved, after 12 months, he cannot be 
called back for a longer period than 30 
days except in case of war or national 
emergency declared by the Congress. 
The gentleman is in error when he goes 
as far as his amendment does because it 
completely destroys the Organized Re- 
serves and the National Guard. 

Mr. GROSS. I will accept that 
amendment, although I do not agree 
that my original amendment would de- 
Stroy the Reserves or National Guard. 
led could serve for 12 months on active 

uty. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana, 

Mr. BROOKS. The gentleman would 
not want to go as far as his amend- 
ment goes for the reason some of these 
reservists perhaps are looking toward 
retirement, for instance. Under Public 
Law 810 after 20 years of service he is 
entitled to some sort of retirement. 
Some may want to go through on that 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has again expired. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for three 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROOKS. The gentleman's 
amendment might go so far as to pre- 
clude a reservist who is anxious to stay 
in until he is eligible for retirement 
under Public Law 810 in order to accom- 
plish the benefits that he has been look- 
ing forward to for a long, long time. 

Mr. GROSS. I may say to the gen- 
tleman that nothing in my amendment 
precludes them from continuing in the 
Reserves if they want to. It is not man- 
datory that they resign. I say again 
that my original amendment, and the 
substitute which I am now prepared to 
offer, is designed simply to prevent 
President Truman or any other Presi- 
dent from yanking veteran reserves, 
with 12 months of active duty, back into 
the service for light and transient rea- 
sons. No one can deny that reservists, 
during past months, have been the vic- 
tims of shameful and intolerable treat- 
ment. It is to help put an end to this 
that I have taken the floor this after- 
noon. 

I appreciate the fairness and cooper- 
ation of the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Vinson]; the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Barpen], and the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. SHORT] 
in connection with the amendment 
which I trust will now be adopted. 

Mr. BROOKS. I will say further that 
the amendment which the chairman 
proposes is an amendment which will ac- 
complish the results that the gentleman 
has in mind. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to withdraw my 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gross to the 
amendment offered by Mr. BARDEN: Page 19, 
line 25, after the word “duty”, strike out the 
period and add the following: “and shall 
not thereafter be ordered to active duty ior 
periods in excess of 30 days without his con- 
sent except in time of war or national emer- 
gency hereafter to be declared by the Con- 
gress.” 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, as far 
as I am concerned and as far as the 
Members sitting at the table are con- 
cerned, we accept the amendment, be- 
cause the amendment is right and 
proper. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Gross] to the 
Barden amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, those Members of Con- 
gress who yesterday predicted that there 
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would be great rejoicing among the 
Communists and those persons who fol- 
low the Communist line, did not have to 
wait long for confirmation of those com- 
ments. 

I hold in my hand a copy of today’s 
edition of the Daily Worker. I shall 
quote two or three paragraphs from this 
front-page editorial which bear out the 
fact that those Members who made such 
predictions knew what they were talking 
about. 

Under this 72-point heading “Now end 
the war,” this editorial from this Com- 
munist Party periodical reads: 

A tremendous feeling of gratification will 
be felt all over the Nation today that the 
war-hungry General MacArthur who called 
Openly for world war III has been fired by the 
Government. With the firing of this arro- 
gant militarist, the peace camp of the world 
has won an important gain which opens up 
very great opportunities to advance the cause 
of peace. MacArthur is out. Now the war 
in Korea must be ditched as well. 


Then further on in the editorial there 
appears this paragraph: 

All Americans who rejoice today that the 
war-incendiary MacArthur is out owe it to 
themselves to put enormous public pressure 
on the Government to negotiate for peace 
in Asia with China, and for peace in Europe 
with the Soviet Union. 


Further on in the editorial it says: 

Common sense and the national interest 
demand that President Truman return For- 
mosa to its rightful owner, China; that a 
cease fire in Korea be immediately estab- 
lished with negotiations for the rapid with- 
drawal of all non-Korean forces leaving the 
Korean people to decide their own destiny. 
China must be admitted to the UN. 


Then on page 3 there is a comment by 
William Z. Foster, general chairman of 
the Communist Party. Under the head- 
ing “Good riddance to MacArthur,” Fos- 
ter says: 


The forced retirement of Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur from his position as mikado and 
general imperialist dictator in the Far East 
will be welcomed with a sense of relief over 
the world. MacArthur's whole course, espe- 
cially since the outbreak of the war in Korea, 
has been to spread the war in Asia and thus 
precipitate a third world war. His steps in 
this direction have been bold, brazen, and 
unmistakable. 


Then in conclusion Foster writes: 

Good riddance to MacArthur. All peace- 
loving people may well rejoice at his being 
fired. But if his displacement is to be made 
into a real step toward peace, this can be 
done only by sailing into the Hoovers, Tafts, 
McCarthys, and Knowlands, who are backing 
him, and especially by defeating the mili- 
taristic plans of the even larger menace of 
war represented by the Truman administra- 
tion itself. 


Now I recall that Mr. Truman, in his 
radio address to the Nation last night, 
expressed the hope and belief that a 
peaceful settlement of the Korean War 
may still be possible with the Commu- 
nists. There is every indication, Mr. 
Chairman, that we are heading for that 
kind of a settlement in an effort to ex- 
tract Mr, Truman from the very difficult 
situation in which he finds himself and 
the Nation today as the result of his 
war in Korea, I fear the peaceful set- 
tlement he hopes for will have to be 
made on the terms laid down by the 
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Communists in their Daily Worker to- 
day. It appears to me that the Com- 
munist peace offensive is likely to 
succeed, 

While listening to President Truman 
last night I wondered if we have not 
already lost the war by the discharge of 
General MacArthur; that the lives of 
some 9,000 or 10,000 American boys, not 
to speak of 50,000 other American cas- 
ualties, have not been lost in vain. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHAFER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. The gentleman left 
out one line in the editorial, and that 
is that the peace terms would be dictated 
by the Kremlin. 

Mr. SHAFER. I did not read that. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHAFER. I yield. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Is it 
not true, as the gentleman has so elo- 
quently pointed out, that this is in line 
with the phony and infamous peace 
offensive of Russia, and also with the 
recent recommendations of the British 
Foreign Office that we turn Formosa over 
to the Chinese Reds and take the Reds 
into the United Mations? 

Mr. SHAFER. That is true. It was 
not over 3 weeks ago they made those 
recommendations. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. I want 
to compliment the gentleman highly on 
bringing this to the attention of the 
House at this time. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment to the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. PoacEe to the 
Barden amendment: On page 3, strike out 
all of lines 17 through 24, inclusive, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(2) Within the limits of the over-all 
military manpower needs of the United 
States and not withstanding any other pro- 
vision of law any person whether a citizen 
of the United States or of any friendly na- 
tion and any national of Western Germany 
or Japan who meets all the other qualifica- 
tions for service in the Armed Forces of the 
United States and who is determined by the 
Armed Forces of the United States to be 
attached to the principles of freedom and 
democracy shall be afforded an opportunity 
to volunteer for induction for service in the 
Armed Forces of the United States. 

“The terms of service and grade, commis- 
sioned or enlisted, for persons not citizens of 
the United States and accepted for enlist- 
ment under this section shall be in accord- 
ance with such regulations as may be pre- 
scribed by the President: Provided, however, 
That no such person not a citizen of the 
United States shall be given a grade higher 
than that of captain or its equivalent. 

“Provided further, That no veterans’ bene- 
fits as now or as may be hereafter provided by 
the laws of the United States shall accrue 
to any enlistee or officer not a citizen of the 
United States and accepted under the pro- 
visions of this section; nor shall any such 
enlistee or officer acquire any special rights 
or preference in connection with the attain- 
ment of United States citizenship by reason 
of the service authorized herein.” 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, we are 
faced today with the responsibility of se- 
curing for the Armed Forces of the 
United States a substantial amount of 
manpower. Traditionally we have 
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sought that manpower from among the 
young men of the Nation whose welfare 
they defended. We must continue to 
rely upon the young men of America as 
the backbone of our national defense, al- 
though today our Armed Forces are com- 
mitted to the defenses not only of the 
United States but of the entire free 
world. It seems to me that it would be a 
tragic and an unfair thing indeed if we 
were to close our eyes to the fact that 
there are other and very substantial 
sources of manpower within the free 
world outside of the United States. 
These men of other lands are well able to 
contribute to the defense of freedom 
throughout the world. They should be 
given the opportunity to do so. In fact, 
it seems to me that they owe the same 
obligation that our boys owe. 

I cannot find it in my heart to say that 
we must confine all of the sacrifice to 
American boys. American boys are go- 
ing to do their part as they always have, 
but we should not call upon American 
boys to make all of the sacrifices. We 
can compel our own boys to serve in the 
defense of world peace. We are, in fact, 
doing so by this very bill. It is true that 
we cannot compel a boy in Western Ger- 
many, or in Japan to join in the defense 
of the same freedom for which we draft 
Americans, but his conntry, his freedom, 
is involved no less than that of the Amer- 
ican boy we draft. 

We cannot draft this foreign boy, but 
we can offer him a job. We can say to 
him that if he wants to join with our 
own boys in the defense of his home as 
well as ours, that we will pay him well. 
Any time it is possible to spend Amer- 
ican dollars to save American lives, I 
feel that we should spend the dollars. If 
we fail to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to share the sacrifices required 
by this bill with other beneficiaries of 
American protection, then may it not 
be that the blcod of American boys will 
be upon us. 

I think that here this afternoon we 
have the opportunity to save American 
lives. How many, I do not know. But 
if it is but the life of one American boy, 
we should make the effort to save that 
life. We have the opportunity to secure 
enlistments in many parts of the world. 
Certainly, those of you who have visited 
Germany know there are no better jobs 
in that war ravaged country than in the 
American Army. Those of you who have 
visited Japan know that the Japanese 
cannot expect to receive any kind of job 
which would give them anywhere near 
the income or the opportunity which 
service in the American Armed Forces 
would give him. I anticipate if we make 
this offer we can secure, if we so desire, 
probably a million men in Europe and 
another million men in Asia to serve in 
the American Army under American of- 
ficers to carry out an American program. 
When we do that we avoid the problem 
of leadership at the hands of leaders of 
questionable ability or purpose. We 
then have American control over those 
men. Certainly we may not be able to 
displace a million American boys by us- 
ing a million foreigners. I do not think 
we can. But if we can displace one 
American boy by using three foreigners, 
would it not be a good investment? 
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Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Does the gen- 
tleman have in mind, for example, the 
Nationalists in Formosa? 

Mr. POAGE. I think we could prob- 
ably enlist a large part of the present 
Nationalist army under the American 
flag, under American command. The 
only question which has been raised with 
respect to these troops is as to their lead- 
ership. Certainly nobody questions that 
there are hard, tough fighters in For- 
mosa. But let us put them under Ameri- 
can leadership. Let us put them where 
they can do the job for America with- 
out any question of some leader selling 
out. This bill provides that we will not 
give any higher rating than a captaincy 
to any of these foreign nationals. It 
also makes it absolutely clear that no 
one will ever receive American citizen- 
ship as a result of such service. I do not 
propose to bribe anybody by offering 
them American citizenship. But I do 
propose simply to say if they want to 
dra’ the pay of an American soldier, 
they should enlist in the American Army, ~ 
and if they do the job, they will get the 
pay. And, incidentally, it is going to 
cost far less to maintain a division of 
Germans in Germany, or a division of 
Japanese in Japan than it costs to main- 
tain a division of Americans in either 
country, or at home in the United States. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. I anticipate that the 
opponents of your amendment will 
charge that this is a radical departure 
from the American tradition. At the 
same time, they propose that we depart 
very definitely from that tradition by 
the imposition of universal military 
training as written by the Pentagon. I 
can see no objection whatsoever to your 
amendment. 

Mr, POAGE. I thank the gentleman 
from Georgia. I think everyone who is 
interested in saving the lives of Ameri- 
can boys by the use of American dollars 
will be willing to put up the dollars to 
pay for foreign troops and use them un- 
der American command in the American 
Army. This amendment does just that. 

Are we really interested in building a 
strong, effective, military force for use 
in all parts of the world, just as quickly 
and as cheaply as we can, or are we more 
interested in imposing some system of 
military control over our own people? 
Unless the opponents of this amendmens 
can show that it would not supply the 
needed troops, or that its cost would be 
out of line, I submit that they have no 
right to object to it on one hand, and 
insist on drafting American boys to pro- 
tect the homes of foreigners, on the 
other. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a very important 
amendment. If you do what the gen- 
tleman’s amendment proposgs, you will 
do something that in all probability will 
put the Army in very poor shape. It will 
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get the Army so confused and so satu- 
rated with thousands upon thousands of 
people who would be in there only for 
the purpose of getting $90 a month, food, 
and clothing, and not with a real 
patriotic spirit. 

This same question was propounded 
to General Eisenhower when he was be- 
fore our committee. The general said 
while he was a great believer in the 
French Foreign Legion, he did not want 
anything like this in the American Army. 

You will make one the worst mistakes 
that the Congress could possibly make 
if you open up the enlistment of all na- 
tionals in the world to the American 
Army. 

In order to put the amendment into 
operation, you would have to establish 
induction centers all over the world, be- 
cause it provides that thousands of allied 
nationals would “be provided an oppor- 
tunity to volunteer for induction for 
service.” 

The Congress is a pretty levelheaded 
body. It is very realistic. When we 
reach the day in the history of this great 
Republic of ours that Americans will not 
fight and serve in the Army, then the 
doom of the Republic is sealed. Let us 
have an American Army, imbued with 
the American spirit. What do you want? 
Do you want an Army of potential DP’s? 
That is what this amendment does. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. No. I will not yield. 
I will not trespass on the time of the 
House any more to talk about building 
an army for the defense of our liberties 
upon such a broken reed as would be 
presented by the enlistment of thou- 
sands upon thousands of future DP’s in 
America. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote on the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. PoacE] to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. BARDEN]. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was rejected, 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment to the amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rees of Kansas 
to the amendment offered by Mr. BARDEN: 
Following line 11, page 21, insert a new sub- 
section as follows: 

“Sec. 5. No person, corporation, partner- 
ship, or association shall sell, supply, give, or 
have in his or its possession any alcoholic 
liquors, including beer, ale, or wine, inside 
the confines of or within a reasonable dis- 
tance of any military camp, station, fort, 
post, yard, base, cantonment, training, or 
mobilization place which is being used at 
the time for military purposes; but the Sec- 
retary of Defense may make regulations per- 
mitting the sale and use of alcoholic liquors 
for medicinal purposes. The Secretary of De- 
fense is authorized and directed to take ap- 


propriate action to carry out the provisions 
of this section.” 


Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
serve a point of order against the amend- 
ment. I am just not quite sure of my 
position on the matter at this time, 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
this amendment is a simple one, but it is 
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one that is extremely important. The 
amendment provides that no intoxicat- 
ing liquor shall be sold in and around 
military training camps and that the 
Secretary of Defense is authorized and 
directed to carry out the provisions of 
the act. One provision not far different 
was included during World War I; so 
it is not absolutely new. That measure 
was declared to apply only to the Army. 

This applies to all of the Armed Forces. 
This amendment is for the protection of 
the men in the Armed Forces, not only 
for them as individuals but to protect 
them in their physical and mental abili- 
ties, if you will, to make them better men, 
better trained and qualified men in the 
Armed Forces of our country. 

This amendment is very similar to a 
proposal by the universal military train- 
ing and service group appointed by the 
President, including such men as Joseph 
E. Davies, Truman K. Gibson, Daniel A. 
Polling, Rev. Edmund A. Walsh, Charles 
E. Wilson, and Carl T. Compton, chair- 
man of that committee. 

I call your attention to a statement 
that General Marshall made some 2 
years ago with respect to the proposal 
we have before us, and I quote from him 
as Secretary of State when he said, dis- 
cussing this very problem here: 

We have on the one side a sordid business 
for the accumulation of money and on the 
other the interest of every parent in the 
United States who has a son in the Army, 
not to mention the responsibility of the 
War Department to develop an army of the 
highest quality. This situation must be 
brought under control, because it is grow- 
ing serious. 


General Marshall has been quoted 
many times with respect to various pro- 
visions of this legislation presently under 
consideration. That is what he said 
with respect to this problem when the 
question of the sale of intoxicating liquor 
was under consideration back in 1948 
when a similar problem was under con- 
sideration on the floor of the House. 

Mr. GOLDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. GOLDEN. I wish to compliment 
the gentleman for introducing this 
amendment and to say that I think it 
will do more to strengthen the Armed 
Forces of America than anything we 
can do. : 

Mr. REES of Xansas. I appreciate the 
gentleman’s contribution and especially 
his interest in this amendment. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield to the 
distinguished chairman of this commit- 
tee. 
Mr. VINSON. Is it not true that the 
only place on a military reservation 
where anyone can get a drink—that is, 
beer, ale, whisky—is in the officers’ clubs 
or noncommissioned officers’ clubs? 
That is what the gentleman is driving 
at, but you cannot accomplish it under 
this amendment because this amend- 
ment would not reach that at all. 

I grant you that when we get down to 
the question of writing the plan for the 
inductees for training, it will be highly 
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proper and important that there be safe- 
guards thrown around the inductees 
who are brought in for training; and, 
of course, Congress will see that that is 
done. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas has expired. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Kansas may proceed for one addi- 
tional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Then I may 
say to the distinguished chairman, if 
this or similar legislation ought to be 
approved for inductees, and I hope at 
the proper time it will be done, the same 
principle should certainly apply to those 
under the training act he proposes, then 
it ought to apply to all members of the 
Armed Forces. 

Mr. VINSON. The effect of the gen- 
tleman’s amendment in actual applica- 
tion would be that a boy would have to 
leave camp to get his liquor. That 
cannot be dealt with by the gentleman’s 
amendment. The only place in the 
camp where liquor is available is in the 
officers’ and noncommissioned officers’ 
clubs and that liquor they buy and keep 
there themselves. Most of the enlisted 
men will not have the privilege of par- 
ticipating in the noncommissioned of- 
ficers’ club, so you are going to send 
them downtown. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. The intent of 
this amendment is to at least prevent 
the use and sale of intoxicating liquors 
in and within a reasonable distance of 
training camps. Of course, if the serv- 
iceman is away on leave, the amend- 
ment does not protect him against the 
use of liquor, but it would, if enforced, 
keep it away from him within the camps 
and at a reasonable distance therefrom. 

Mr. Chairman, the last thing we want 
is for these boys to be confronted with 
a temptation that will dull the edges of 
sensation. Most boys going into the 
Armed Forces are not drinkers. No one 
has contended or suggested that liquor 
will be helpful to them in any respect. 
I believe, further, anyone who has used 
alcohol excessively, will tell you it is an 
enemy that steals away a man’s brains. 
Certainly, the Armed Forces is not the 
place for men who become addicted to 
excessive use of alcoholic beverages. 

Very unfortunately, we have a few 
people in this country who, for selfish 
interests and profits, would, as Dr. Ham- 


maker has well said: 


Shut their eyes to the desolation and 
ruin that may come to many a soldier boy 
in 21 or 27 months. 


It is our job and our responsibility to 
defend these boys against that sort of 
thing insofar as we can do so. Let us 
see to it that men in uniform will find 
it difficult rather than easy to take on a 
thing that is bound to do them harm 
and at the same time make them less 
valuable as members of the Armed 
Forces. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
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by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
REES]. 

Mr. Chairman, I would not at this time 
attempt to say how far the gentleman’s 
amendment goes. I do say that to throw 
it into the hopper now when the armed 
services and the camps I have attended 
are handling the situation much better 
than the civilian authorities away from 
the camp handle it, and they have a way 
of handling the menin the camp. Ihave 
never seen anything administered any 
better than this situation administered 
in certain of the camps, the marine 
camps and so forth. I do not know how 
far overseas this would reach. I do not 
know how it would fit into the military 
set-up. I understand that the Canteen 
Act of 1901 is still in effect which regu- 
lates that and is Federal law. I hope we 
will not not do anything here that will 
throw confusion into the present ad- 
ministration of the Army camps. They 
are progressing very well. I am not 
going to come down here and argue for 
the sale of liquor for nothing good can 
be said about it or for debauchery of the 
men, but I do feel it is very unwise to try 
to tinker with the internal workings of 
a military camp for which the com- 
manding officer is responsible. If the 
internal workings of a camp, and if the 
personnel are not handled correctly, the 
proper thing to do is to change the com- 
manding officer. I know this has some 
public appeal. As to the question of 
working on it, when we get to the so- 
called Universal Military Training Act, 
which I think will be some time next 
year instead of 6 months and 45 days 
from now, it will be wise for us to call up 
and get some advice from those who 
have been on the line and who have han- 
dled the situation. I think likewise the 
Committee on Education should be 
given a job to do with reference to work- 
ing with and coordinating in the prepa- 
ration of the so-called universal military 
training bill. I am reluctant to throw 
any more confusion into the situation. 

Mr. Chairman, I think we have enough 
confusion in America today. It is time 
for this House now to make up its mind 
to adopt the substitute I have offered, 
which is a straight outright draft bill, 
adopt it unanimously and let it go out 
to the people of America that at least 
the United States House of Representa- 
tives is in harmony and wants to pro- 
mote harmony and is in accord on this 
very vital and immediately necessary 
piece of national defense legislation. I 
do hope that the gentleman will not pre- 
vail in this amendment. I understand 
it has been discussed before the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. I understand 
that the military men have seen some 
difficulties with this very problem, and 
so far as I am concerned I do not think 
we should on the spur of the moment 
take any ill-advised or on the spur-of- 
the-moment action on an apparently 
harmless looking amendment that might 
do us some harm, Let us see if we can- 
not keep this out. I am in sympathy 
with the gentleman’s very high objec- 
tives. The gentleman is prompted by 
the highest motives, and so am I, but 
I am not so sure that this is not one of 
those things that looks so nice on the out- 
side but may have a very disturbing and 
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a bad effect in the handling and the ad- 
ministration of the camps. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas, 

Mr. REES of Kansas. The gentleman 
calls attention that this might add to 
confusion. I agree with him that we 
have too much confusion in this coun- 
try already, but it seems to me that this 
is one place where we can avoid a lot of 
confusion by just laying the thing on 
the line and then saying to the Secretary 
of Defense, “Now, you are the one who 
is to carry out these proposals.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has 
expired. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for two 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARDEN. Let me say this. Ido 
not think the gentleman is in possession 
of anything indicative of the fact that 
this provision is greatly needed. I have 
not been aware of any demand for this 
kind of legislation, and for that reason I 
do think that we had better settle down 
a little bit. I think to drag in this and 
to drag in the so-called universal mili- 
tary training that you are reaching 
ahead for trouble to bring in and wrestle 
with for the next year or two. Let us 
deal with the problems we now have con- 
fronting us. Let us let the American 
people at least settle back in their seats 
for a moment. I tell you they are wor- 
ried, because they love their country. 

Mr, REES of Kansas. With respect 
to the law of 1901, the difficulty with that 
is that we had a decision with regard to 
the Tax Act. They mixed the thing up 
with respect to what was intoxicating 
liquor, 

Mr. BARDEN. I do not know what 
was on the books. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. This will 
straighten that out. 

Mr. BARDEN. I will pay my compli- 

ments to the commanding officers of the 
camps. They are doing a better job 
than we are doing as civilians on the 
outside, and they have the discipline, 
and they have the respect of the men in 
the camps. Iam very reluctant to advo- 
cate that we attempt to reach inside of 
the gates of their camps and begin to go 
into the detailed management of the 
camps when no justification has been 
brought forth. 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr, Rees] to the Barden 
amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I doubt that we are go- 
ing to settle today or for many days to 
come the question of whether President 
Truman should fire General MacArthur 
or whether General MacArthur should 
fire President Truman, But we are go- 
ing to settle today or tomorrow the ques- 
tion of this draft bill, and I rise in sup- 
port of the committee bill, 
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Mr. Chairman, had the vote on this 
bill been taken last November or Decem- 
ber or even in January, when American 
forces in Korea were in dire peril, when 
there was fear that we would be thrown 
out of Korea with a loss of untold Amer- 
ican lives, when we knew not where 
trouble would strike next, there would 
have been no question about the out- 
come of the vote on this bill. But today 
America is confident. The threat of a 
general war, America thinks, is over, at 
least for the moment, and when Amer- 
ica is confident, America is complacent. 

Now, what are the grounds for com- 
placency? Are there grounds, Mr. 
Chairman, for complacency in Korea? 
At best we are only approaching a stale- 
mate in Korea. We are not out of dan- 
ger in Korea. At a cost of 58,000 casu- 
alties, we have driven the Reds out of 
South Korea, but they are still poised 
above the thirty-eighth parallel, pos- 
sibly in greater strength than they have 
ever amassed before. That is all we 
have done in Korea. 

Are there grounds for complacency 
in Western Europe? We have an alli- 
ance in Western Europe for our protec- 
tion and their protection, but it is a 
paper alliance, an alliance in name only. 
We are but little stronger in fact at this 
moment in Western Europe than we 
were last June when the Reds struck 
in Korea. 3 

Communism is a continuing effort, 
and for how long it will threaten no 
man can say. We have no agreement 
with Russia or China on peace. We do 
not even have an agreement that the 
foreign ministers can meet to talk of 
peace. 

Then where are the grounds for com- 
placency which would make it possible 
safely to water down this bill? Pass 
this bill and we may have some slight 
grounds for complacency, because we 
will be providing additional machinery 
for strength, and strength, Mr. Chair- 
man, is the only thing that is heeded in 
world politics in this day. 

I do not make idle talk. We have 
never before had half the world allied 
against us, and never before have we 
been so completely dependent upon our 
own strength for our security. 

Mr. Chairman, approval of this bill, 
with what, of course, is an unprecented 
proposal, a proposal for universal mili- 
tary training, may save, certainly it is 
is going to help to save, many times 
58,000 casualties in the years tocome. I 
hope the committee will approve the 
bill as it now is before us. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it is with a great deal 
of reluctance that I oppose the amend- 
ment offered by my own chairman, the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Barven], chairman of the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

There has been much effort of late by 
many people in and out of Congress to 
ridicule our military leaders. It has been 
an open season on the so-called brass. 
You see articles in Look magazine and 
in the Saturday Evening Post and other 
national magazines, endeavoring to tell 
the American people that the American 
soldier is an inferior soldier and that 
our military organization is not sufficient 
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for national defense. There is a great 
deal of concern, as I have noted in the 
debate on this manpower bill, by many 
Members of the House that by the pas- 
sage of this legislation we will become a 
militaristic country, and that allowing 
military leaders to make military deci- 
sions, would eventually lead to a dictator- 
ship. To be candid with you, I am not 
afraid one iota of this country becoming 
a military dictatorship. As a matter of 
fact, I do not agree with the statement 
made by the gentleman from North Car- 
olina [Mr. BarpEN] that if we pass this 
bill and had a five-star general in the 
White House, we should hang on to our 
hats. The events in recent hours have 
led me to believe that we would be much 
better off if we did have a five-star gen- 
eral in the White House. History has 
dramatically pointed out to us that it is 
not our military leaders who have fos- 
tered war upon us, but rather it is the 
people in the field of diplomacy who com- 
mit us to war without knowing the mili- 
tary significance of their actions. We 
can look at Korea as an example. We 
were committed to war in Korea not by 
our military leaders making a military 
decision, but we were committed to war 
in Korea because of a diplomatic deci- 
sion reached by our so-called diplomats 
who had no comprehension of the mili- 
tary situation that they were getting us 
into. Yes, the diplomats put us into war 
in Korea without our being prepared for 
a military operation of that kind. The 
Secretary of State previously had stated 
Korea was out of our defense perimeter. 
The same Secretary of State prevailed 
upon the President and committed us to 
a military operation and then imme- 
diately threw the handcuffs and strait- 
jacket on our military leaders so that 
they could not win the war which they 
were committed to fight. 

So I say to you I am not fearful of 
our military leaders making military de- 
cisions, but I am fearful of military de- 
cisions being made by our State De- 
partment following the lead of the 
British Government. 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POTTER. I yield. 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. Would the 
gentleman agree with the statement 
made by Harold Ickes that “Wars are 
the result of stupid statesmanship”? I 
notice that Mr. Ickes did not say any- 
thing about stupid generalship. Does 
the gentleman agree with that state- 
ment? 

Mr. POTTER. I agree with that 
statement. I certainly do. 

Mr. Chairman, there has been much 
concern over the so-called universal mil- 
itary training features of this bill. I 
personally am sorry and regret that the 
committee did not bring us a universal 
military training bill. But I am going 
to support the committee’s position, 
hoping that the committee will take the 
recommendations of this commission 
and then work its will within the com- 
mittee and then allow the Congress to 
work its will to write a military train- 
ing bill. 

I am just old-fashioned enough to 
Sincerely believe that citizenship re- 
quires, as one of its responsibilities, the 
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duty to be ready to defend our country 
when we are needed. That duty to de- 
fend your country does not apply to just 
a few of us. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may proceed for three additional min- 
utes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POTTER. I thank the distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, that does not mean 
that a few people, or a certain portion 
of our citizenship should be left out to 
take lucrative positions and then allow 
the poor boy and allow the boy without 
influence to do the fighting and assume 
the responsibility of the defense of his 
country for the entire group. Military 
training is a responsibility inherent upon 
each individual citizen. Because we are 
equal in citizenship it is the duty and 
responsibility of each individual to be 
trained in order to be in a position to 
defend his country when that defense 
is needed. 

There are many things I would like 
to see carried out in our military pro- 
gram. If we adopt a program of uni- 
versal military training, I am hopeful 
that if world conditions do not worsen 
we will be able to cut down our standing 
army. I am disappointed that the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. Tow! did not 
prevail. We cannot cut down the size 
of our standing army if we continue to 
send troops to every corner of the earth. 
It does no good to have troops for the 
Organized Reserves if you are going to 
have large forces of troops in being. So 
I hope that we will do everything pos- 
sible to try to build up a large, strong 
reserve which will be the backbone of 
our military program, and which will 
allow us to keep our standing force at 
the very, very minimum. If that is not 
accomplished, then all this talk about 
a UMT program is of no avail, 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POTTER. I yield. 

Mr. JONAS. If I understand the gen- 
tleman correctly, he just stated it was 
his judgment that he would not hesitate 
to leave very grave and perplexing ques- 
tions of diplomacy to military men. I 
understood him correctly? 

Mr. POTTER. I said military ques- 
tions. 

Mr. JONAS. How does he reconcile 
that situation with the present dismissal 
of General MacArthur? 

Mr. POTTER. I think it is one of the 
most tragic things that has happened 
to America. It is not General MacArthur 
whom I am concerned about, but it is the 
men who are fighting in Korea who have 
been stabbed in the back. Let me tell 
you why they were stabbed in the back. 
General MacArthur was relieved because 
he could not condone a military opera- 
tion that had no declared objective—a 
policy to kill and be killed, with no de- 
clared objective. That is the present 
policy in Korea. General MacArthur in 
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an effort to carry out his military job of 
winning the war was dismissed. The 
men fighting in Korea are left with little 
hope that they will ever know for what 
they are fighting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Potter] 
has expired. 

Mr. DEVEREUX. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to say one or two words in 
support of the committee bill now 
pending. First of all, I would like to 
make it quite clear that I do not like a 
peacetime draft for UMT any more than 
some of the other Members. However, 
I feel that we have no choice, in view of 
world conditions. I might say that I 
was not in favor of the bill as originally 
offered, but I believe that the present 
bill, as amended, contains ample safe- 
guards. 

It has been suggested by some that 
should we adopt a policy of univer- 
sal military training, such a step would 
lead toward war. It has been argued 
that universal military training in 
countries abroad did not prevent war. 
I think it might also be argued that the 
lack of universal military training did 
not prevent war. 

Another objection to universal mili- 
tary training is that it would build up 
a military clique in this country which 
would be extremely damaging. Unfor- 
tunately, I cannot concur in that belief. 
Such might be possible if we had an 
extremely large Regular Establishment, 
but this particular bill is designed to 
make it possible to reduce our standing 
Army. 

It has been suggested that with such 
forces under the control of the military 
that they, the military, would be anx- 
ious to employ them. I think such sug- 
gestions are entirely unwarranted, and I 
believe that any man, whether he be a 
professional soldier or not, who has seen 
the horrors of war, would do everything 
possible to prevent its recurrence. One 
fact that I think has been overlooked 
is that the Regulars also have sons who 
are subject to call. It is regrettable that 
world conditions are such that make 
this step necessary, but we must face 
the facts as they exist today. Let us 
have no wishful thinking or play upon 
intentions as far as Russia is concerned, 
As long as she is capable through her 
armed might of committing aggressive 
acts, we, in turn, must be capable of de- 
fending ourselves. 

In conclusion, I might make my posi- 
tion clear. Should a bill eventually be 
presented which, in my judgment, is 
not sound, I will oppose it. To enact an 
unsound program of military training 
would give us a sense of false security. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEVEREUX. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Do I understand 
the gentleman from Maryland to say 
that he is for the bill known as S. 1? 

Mr. DEVEREUX. I am. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. And against the 
Barden amendment? 

Mr. DEVEREUX. That is quite cor- 
rect. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I under- 
stand there «re five amendments at the 
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Clerk’s desk. I am wondering if we can 
reach an agreement as to limitation of 
debate. I ask unanimous consent that 
debate on the Barden amendment and 
all amendments thereto close and that 
we have a vote at 4:30 o’clock. This 
would give ample time to dispose of all 
amendments that are on the desk and 
allow free debate on the Barden substi- 
tute. That would be an hour and 35 
minutes from now that we would have a 
vote on the Barden substitute. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, that is just the 
Barden substitute and the amendments 
to the substitute? 

Mr. VINSON. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Permit the Chair 
to state the request. The gentleman 
from Georgia asks unanimous consent 
that all debate on the Barden amend- 
ment and all amendments thereto close 
not later than 4:30 p. m. 

Is there objection? 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, will those 
who wish to be heard stand in order 
that we may know how much time is 
needed? 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I modi- 
fy my request and ask that debate close 
at 5 o'clock. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Georgia asks unanimous consent 
that all debate on the Barden amend- 
ment and all amendments thereto close 
not later than 5 o’clock p. m. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, in 
view of the large number of Members 
standing can the Chair advice us how 
much time will be allotted to each? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
can see how many Members are stand- 
ing and he knows when 5 o’clock is. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, I 
object. 

Mr. RAMSAY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAMSAY. Mr. Chairman, I in- 
tend to vote for the pending bill and I 
intend to vote for universal military 
training, whether we vote on it separate- 
ly o- whether it is voted on in conjunc- 
tion with the selective-service extension, 

I am willing to stand up and be 
counted. 

I have had some telegrams and let- 
ters not many, just a handful—request- 
ing that I support a separate vote on 
UMT. I have told these people I would 
support such a proposal because of my 
willingness to stand up and be counted 
on this particular issue. I may have to 
go back on my word to these correspond- 
ents, because I see the move to separate 
the two phases of this bill as a part of a 
move to defeat UMT. That, I believe, 
would be fatal. 

Mr. Chairman, for a number of years I 
have felt that universal military training 
was absolutely necessary for the security 
of our Nation. I believe that until all 
threat of aggression is removed from the 
world we must have universal military 
training. 
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I do not hold with the argument that 
it is a step toward military rule in the 
United States. I know of no groups more 
opposed to military rule than the vet- 
erans of World V’ar I and World War II. 
I believe that under UMT the trainees re- 
turning to civilian status, having lived 
under military discipline, will cherish the 
freedoms of civilian rule to a greater ex- 
tent than those who have never experi- 
enced military discipline. 

Mr. Chairman, I regret that my stand 
on this issue will not meet with the ap- 
proval of a group whose support I have 
enjoyed through the years—the United 
Mine Workers of America. While I un- 
derstand their position and their fear of 
military government, I believe, as I have 
already said, these fears to be un- 
founded. 

I am pleased, however, to know that in 
supporting UMT, I shall be voicing the 
sentiments o. the majority of voters in 
my congressional district. I am con- 
ducting a poll of public cpinion. I have 
mailed questionnaires to every sixtieth 
mame appearing on the voting lists in 
each of the seven counties comprising my 
district. My sampling hits the proper 
ratio of Republicans and Democrats in 
the district. When the questionnaires 
are all in, I shall make and present to 
the House a detailed tabulation cf the 
results. But because of the pending leg- 
islation, I have had a running check 
made of answers to questions affecting 
military manpower. 

Mr. Chairman, on the question “Do you 
favor universal military training,” re- 
oviring a straight yes or no answer, as of 
this morning, with about three-fourths 
of the replies received, 87 percent of the 
voters in my district favor UMT. 

That is an overwhelming percentage in 
favor. Only 13 percent have voted “no.” 
Six percent either do not know or did 
not answer that particular question. 

The preliminary, running tabulation, 
shows 74 percent of the voters favor an 
18-year-old draft and 55 percent believe 
we require full mobilization. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe these trends 
to be most significant. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to congratulate the Members on 
both sides of the aisle, no matter what 
their views may be on the pending bill or 
any of the amendments thereto, for the 
very effective debate that has been en- 
gaged in to date, a debate that has been 
on the very highest level consistent with 
the great traditions of past Congresses. 

Each and every one of us respects the 
views of other Members. The motives of 
no Member are impugned because, urlike 
legislative bodies of other countries 
where there is a powerful infiltration of 
Communists and Communist influence, 
each and every Member of the United 
States Congress, no matter how much 
they may disagree on this or that ques- 
tion, are over and above everything else 
loyal and true Americans. In our dis- 
agreement we disgrace as Americans. 
We have no individuals or groups having 
sinister thoughts, with responsibility to 
some foreign government the intent and 
purpose of which is to dominate the world 
and enslave all peoples if it can accom- 
plish its objective, 
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The committee has worked hard under 
the able chairmanship of the gentleman 
from Georgia, one of our great Ameri- 
cans, not only of today but of his entire 
service in this body. The gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Vinson] has brought here 
a bill that is the basis for consideration 
today. It has been a hard and a difficult 
task. The bill represents the best prog- 
ress we can make at this time. 

If I were to express any criticism, and 
I do not, I would say that the bill in re- 
lation to UMT, so far as I am concerned, 
dees not go far enough. But that is no 
criticism. I am supporting the bill as 
reported by the committee and I shall 
support the bill as amended by the com- 
mittee. The issue today will be the sub- 
stitute offered by the very distinguished 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Barden] to the committee bill as amend- 
ed, the straight issue being whether or 
not we are gcing to have anything in the 
bill relating to UMT no matter how thin 
those provisions might be. 

Mr. Chairman, I recognize the sin- 
cerity of the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. BARDEN] in offering his 
substitute, as I always do in any position 
he takes, though disagreeing with him 
in this instance. I hope his substitute 
will not be adopted. 

To those Members who in theory are 
opposed to UMT, may I say that I rec- 
ognize the thoughts that go through 
your minds, because the same thoughts 
have gone through my mind. I recog- 
nize the theoretical aspects and the the- 
oretical considerations involved because 
I have had to give thought in my own 
mind for some years those influences 
and those considerations. To advocate 
the casting aside of those influences that 
exist in those Members’ minds with just 
some sharp language would be unfair, 
because I am aware of those influences. 
I respectfully submit, having lived 
through the considerations that un- 
doubtedly have entered your minds and 
which are in your minds now, yet re- 
taining them in theory, you can justifi- 
ably vote to keep the UMT provisions in 
this bill, recognizing the practical situ- 
ation that confronts us today. The law 
of self preservation is the first law of 
nature. It applies to nations the same 
as it applies to you and me as individual 
human beings. When sudden dangers 
confront us we have to respond to what- 
ever it might be; not respond in the nor- 
mal way, but in an abnormal way, and 
defense of our country is the primary 
duty of our Government. 

I respectfully submit, my colleagues, 
viewing the world today and this ques- 
tion in the practical light that we should 
and must, and with all respect for my 
friend, che gentleman from North Caro- 
lina, Mr. BARDEN, and for his honesty in 
offering his amendment, that we should 
not take a chance today from a practical 
angle. We should reject his amendment 
and vote for the committee bill as 
amended, because that represents the 
strong side, psychologically important, 
in the world today. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr, 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered b, Mr. BYRNES of Wis- 
consin to the Barden ame: dment: Page 3,, 
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line 22, after subsection (d) of section 1 
insert a new subsection, as follows: 

Paragraph 3 of subsection (a) of section 4 
of said act is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 

“No person shall be inducted for training 
and service under this title into any branch 
of the Armed Forces which restricts or limits 
the rights of its members to communicate 
directly with Members of Congress unless 
such communication is in violation of regu- 
lations necessary to the security and safety 
of the Armed Forces.” 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I believe that the reading of the 
amendment makes its purpose clear. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. VINSON. Is it the purpose to per- 
mit any man who is inducted to sit down 
and take a pencil and paper and write 
to his Congressman or Senator? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. That is 
right. 

Mr. VINSON. Is there anything now 
in the law that prohibits him from doing 
that? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. There is. 
I was surprised to find out, and I was 
just going to say to the Members of the 
House, Mr. Chairman, that I never real- 
ized that there might be a need for such 
an amendment until just a couple of 
weeks ago. At that time a young sailor 
who was seeking a hardship discharge 
because of a situation which had arisen 
Since his entry into the service had his 
family write to me in regard to the situa- 
tion. In an attempt to investigate the 
facts I wrote back to the family and 
asked that they contact the son and have 
the son write me giving further details. 
They advised that he had been told by 
his commanding officer aboard ship that 
a direct communication with his Con- 
gressman was prohibited and it would 
make him subject to court-martial. I 
know that the regulation is not being 
enforced; I know that they overlook it 
many times, because you and I have re- 
ceived letters direct from members of 
the naval service. But the facts of the 
matter are that there should be no such 
prohibition; there should be no such 
regulation. 

Mr. VINSON. The regulation that the 
gentleman has reference to is that no 
man in the armed services or in the Navy 
can write to a Congressman or a Senator 
with reference to legislation except 
through channels. It has no reference 
to writing anything about service. It is 
just to prohibit him from becoming a 
lobbyist, I might say, to influence Con- 
gress. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin, I admire 
the chairman of this committee and I 
acknowledge him as a great authority on 
the subject. However, I think in this 
instance he is laboring under the same 
impression that I have always labored 
under until I inquired into the subject 
and received a letter from the Depart- 
ment of the Navy dated March 13, 1951. 
I now quote one paragraph of that letter. 
I will seek permission when we go into 
the House to insert the whole letter, to- 
gether with another letter which I re- 
ceived from the Army and also a letter 
from the Air Corps. 
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In this letter from the Department of 
the Navy dated March 13 there is this 
paragraph: 

Accordingly, in the light of the above- 
quoted articles 1248 and 1249 it appears that 
any letter from a member of the naval serv- 
ice to Congress or to a Congressman which 
affects the Naval Establishment should be 
sent through official channels. 


You will note that the regulations re- 
late not just to communications dealing 
with legislation which affects the naval 
establishment, it covers communications 
concerning anything related to the Navy, 
and it requires that they be sent through 
official channels. 

I will admit, Mr. Chairman, that there 
is no restriction on their right to send 
communications through channels, but 
anybody knows that that certainly is a 
restriction in and of itself. 

I want to make it perfectly clear while 
I have the floor that no such regulations 
exist as far as the Air Force and the 
Army are concerned. They take what I 
think is a very reasonable attitude. But 
the Navy at the present time is not tak- 
ing a reasonable attitude, and I use this 
occasion to point it out in the hope that 
it will correct the situation. 

Mr. VINSON. May I say to the gen- 
tleman that there is no induction in the 
Navy. However, I think the gentleman’s 
amendment is all right, and as far as I 
am personally concerned I have no ob- 
jection to it. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I thank 
the gentleman and under the circum- 
stances I will not argue the point further. 
I would like, however, to include the 
letters from the Army, Navy, and Air 
Corps at this poiat: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, March 13, 1951, 
Hon. JOHN W. BYRNES, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran MR. Byrnes: This is in reply to your 
letter of February 26, 1951, requesting an in- 
terpretation of articles 1248 and 1249, Navy 
Regulations (1948). 

In an opinion dated April 7, 1950, the 
Judge Advocate General of the Navy, with 
reference to articles 1248 and 1249, Navy 
Regulations (1948) stated in conclusion: 

“The provisions of the above-quoted arti- 
cles 1248 and 1249 would seem to be suffi- 
ciently broad to cover any communication 
intended or designed to influence Congress 
or a Member of Congress to favor or oppose 
any legislation or appropriations affecting 
the Naval Establishment, whether pending, 


‘proposed, or suggested. Hence, in every case 


where a person in the naval service desires 
to send a communication to Congress, or a 
Member of Congress, the question to be an- 
swered by such person is whether his com- 
munication concerns legislation or appro- 
priations relating to the Naval Establish- 
ment. Such a determination is made by the 
member of the naval forces at his own risk, 
If he has any doubt as to whether his pro- 
posed letter relates to the Naval Establish- 
mont, he should send it via the Secretary of 
the Navy. 

“Accordingly, in the light of the above- 
quoted articles 1248 and 1249, it appears that 
any letter from a member of the naval serv- 
ice, to Congress or to a Congressman which 
affects the Naval Establishment, should be 
sent through official channels.” 

I consider this to be the correct interpre- 
tation of these articles. You will agree, I 
am sure, to the basic administrative policy 
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on which these articles are based: That the 
Department of the Navy should at all times 
he advised as to all matters relating to the 
Naval Establishment. These articles are not 
intended to prohibit correspondence between 
naval personnel and their Congressmen. 
Whenever correspondence addressed to a 
Congressman is sent via the Secretary of the 
Navy, it is, as a matter of policy, forwarded 
promptly. 

Your inquiry in this regard is appreciated 
and your letter is being further referred to 
the Chief of Naval Operations for study of 
your suggestion that the articles might be 
clarified. 

Sincerely yours, 
Francis P. MATTHEWS. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF 
LEGISLATIVE LIAISON, 
Washington 25, D. C., March 24, 1951. 
Hon. JOHN W. BYRNES, 
House of Representatives. 

Dran Mr. Brrnes: Reference is made to 
your letter to the Secretary of the Army, Mr. 
Frank Pace, Jr., wherein you ask if there are 
in existence any provisions which limit or 
restrict an officer or enlisted man from writ- 
ing to Members of Congress or congressional 
committees. The Secretary of the Army has 
referred your letter to this office for appro- 
priate action. 

So far as I have been able to ascertain, 
there are no statutes by the Congress on such 
topic. The nearest approach thereto is con- 
tained in 50 United States Code 341, which, 
of course, is not directly in point. 

The only Army regulation that has any 
relation to the subject inquired about ap- 
pears to be Army regulations 600-10, para- 
graph 15, which, for your convenience, I 
quote, as follows: 

“Legislative activities: Except as author- 
ized by the Department of the Army, efforts 
by any person in the active military serv- 
ice of the United States or by any retired 
member of the Regular Army to procure or 
oppose or in any manner influence legislation 
affecting the Army Establishment or to pro- 
cure personal favor through legislation, ex- 
cept to procure the enactment of private 
relief legislation, are forbidden. (Private re- 
lief legislation is legislation proposed or 
initiated by or on behalf of one individual for 
reimbursement or relief to himself or herself 
alone for damage or loss to his or her own 
person or property.)“ 

Arrangements have been made by the Army 
to provide ways and means of adjusting per- 
sonal problems or grievances of individua? 
soldiers. The company commander is re- 
quired to be available for these purposes. 
The inspector general of every command will 
accept and look into complaints made by 
Army personnel. It is considered unneces- 
sary for a man to feel he has to communicate 
with his Members of Congress in order to 
correct situations solely applicable to the 
military. However, as I have indicated, there 
are no regulations prohibiting such action, 
as it is felt it would be abridging the rights 
or privileges of a soldier as a citizen were he 
prevented from expressing his views to his 
elected Members of Congress. 

Your interest in this matter is appreciated. 
I trust the information I have furnished is 
responsive to your inquiry and unambiguous 
on the issues discussed. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. G. BLAKENEY, 
Colonel, GSC, Office; Chief of Legis- 
lative Liaison, 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
Washington, March 26, 1951. 
Hon. JOHN W. BYRNES, 
House of Representatives. 
Dear MR. BYRNES: I refer to your letter of 
March 17, addressed to Secretary Finletter, 
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regarding communications by servicemen 
with individuals outside the military service. 
The Air Force has no policy or regulation 

prohibiting communication by its personnel 
with Members of Congress or other individ- 
uals not in the military service. In instances 
where a man is faced with a personal prob- 
lem or some question concerning his military 
life, he is encouraged to seek the help and 
counsel of his commanding officer or others 
close at hand who can assist him, but his 
personal correspondence remains a matter 
entirely of his own choice. 

Sincerely yours, 

ROBERT E. L. EATON, 
Brigadier General, USAF, Director, 
Legislation and Liaison. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment to the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. McCarTHY to 
the amendment offered by Mr. BARDEN: Page 
19, line 25, strike out the quotation marks 
and insert after line 19 the following new 
paragraphs: 

“The President is authorized, under such 
rules and regulations as he may prescribe, 
to provide for the deferment from active 
duty (1) of members of the inactive and 
volunteer reserves whose occupation, em- 
ployment, or other activity is found to be 
necessary to the maintenance of the national 
health, safety, or interest, and (2) of mem- 
bers of the inactive and volunteer reserves 
whose deferment is advisable by reason of 
the fact that other persons are dependent 
upon them for support. To the maximum 
extent practicable, deferments of such mem- 
bers shall be on the same basis as defer- 
ments under section 6 (h) of this title. 

“The President is authorized to create and 
establish in each State, Territory, and pos- 
session of the United States, and in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, one or more civilian re- 
serve deferment appeal boards (not within 
the Selective Service System). Each such 
board shall consist of five citizens of the 
United States who are not members of the 
Armed Forces, and who shall be appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. Such. boards 
shall function in the same manner and have 
the same powers, and the members of such 
boards shall receive the same compensation, 
as in the case of appeal boards within the 
Selective Service System. 

“Any member of the inactive or volunteer 
reserve may, if his claim for deferment is 
denied at the time he is ordered into the 
inactive military or naval service of the 
United States pursuant to the first para- 
graph of this section, appeal to the civilian 
reserve deferment appeal board for the area 
within which he resides, and such board 
shall hear and determine his claim for de- 
ferment in accordance with the rules and 
regulations prescribed by the President, pur- 
suant to the second paragraph of this sec- 
tion. The decisions of such boards shall be 
final, except that any such decision shall be 
subject to modification or change by the 
highest reviewing body of the service con- 
cerned having authority (on appeal or other- 
wise) to hear and determine questions or 
claims with respect to the deferment from 
active duty of members of the inactive and 
volunteer reserve components of such 
service.” 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Chairman, the 
purpose of this amendment, as is clear 
from the text, is to set up a civilian ap- 
peal board to which members of the in- 
active and volunteer reserves can appeal 
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when they are called into service. 
Their first appeal, of course, is to the 
particular service which calls them. At 
the present time they have no appeal 
outside that special service, so it is a 
question of the Army or the Navy making 
a determination. This is simply to give 
them the same rights as draftees have, 
namely, to have their case reviewed by 
a civilian appeal board. 

I think we all know that if any group 
was inequitably and unjustly treated in 
the last 6 months it was the members of 
the inactive and volunteer reserves. 
This is simply to set up an appeal board 
to whom they can go for a review of 
their case. In other words, we give 
them the same rights that draftees have 
at the present time. 

I think they should have more care- 
ful consideration. This simply proposes 
to give them the same rights of appeal 
as are currently given to draftees. This 
is restricted to the inactive and volunteer 
reservists. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yiela? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I am glad to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. HINSHAW. In view of the fact 
that the boys who are drafted under this 
act will have to remain in the reserves 
for a number of years following their 
service, I think the gentleman’s amend- 
ment is particularly in order and very 


apt under the circumstances. 
Mr. McCARTHY. I appreciate that 
very much. 


Mr. OHARA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. O'HARA. I presume the gentle- 
man, as 7 have and probably every Mem- 
ber of Congress, has come in contact 
with some of the most heartbreaking 
cases that we have had. Such cases are 
much greater in number than arose un- 
der the draft. I refer to the indiscrimi- 
nate calling of the inactive reservists, 
both enlisted men and officers and the 
terrific hardships and dislocations which 
have resulted to those men by reason of 
their being called back into active 
service. 

Mr. McCARTHY. The gentleman is 
entirely right. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. May I point out that 
I have had exactly the same experience 
as my colleague, the gentleman from 
Minnesota. I, too, have had cases of 
reservists who have been under the 
greatest pressure and who have had the 
greatest difficulty and their appeals have 
been based purely on a decision as to the 
military needs, without any cognizance 
being taken of their home or family sit- 
uation. Their cases have been decided 
just the same as the draftees’ cases have 
been decided. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I would like to add 
that one of the chief naval personnel 
said, “We give consideration to these ap- 
peals.” But they have no standards. 
They are given consideration. In other 
words, they may defer the man or they 
may not, 
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Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. COLE of New York. The amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Minnesota, it occurs to me, would have 
been very timely if it could have been on 
the statute books last summer when 
these situations began to arise. 

I call the attention of the gentleman 
to a provision in the bill to require the 
military services to release these inac- 
tive people after 12 months of service. 
If that is eventually adopted, I am in- 
formally advised by one of the services 
that they will not call to active duty any 
of these inactive or volunteer reservists, 

Mr. McCARTHY. I realize this comes 
late, but a great injustice has been done, 
and there is no assurance that the 12- 
month proposition will be enacted into 
law. I think this is necessary and I 
think it will help restore confidence in 
the reserve system which we need in 
this country. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKS. The gentleman knows 
I have been very deeply interested in 
the proper handling of the reserve sys- 
tem. I have here a letter outlining a 
part of the program to be put into effect 
very shortly which I want to read into 
the Recorp when the gentleman has con- 
cluded addressing the committee. 

I would like to ask him this question, 
however: This proposed amendment 
does not in fact turn over to the civilian 
board the matter of the release of re- 
servists and give them full authority 
to work out a program of who should 
serve and who should not serve, does it? 

Mr. McCARTHY. This commission 
would act only at the time the man was 
called up and under the same rules and 
regulations of the Selective Service 
Boards in the case of appeals of draft- 
ees. Once the man is in, this appeal 
board would have no authority over him. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. VINSON. As I understand the 
gentleman’s amendment, it provides for 
the establishment of a board. 

Mr. McCARTHY. That is right. 

Mr. VINSON. May I call the attention 
of the gentleman, as well as the atten- 
tion of the committee, to the fact that 
not long ago there were only 840 ad hoc 
boards in the Pentagon at one time. The 
gentleman now is seeking to make it 841 
boards. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I am seeking to 
create one in each State to take care of 
the problems of the inactive and volun- 
teer reservists who have been treated un- 
justly, and those who may be treated un- 
justly. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. HINSHAW. The gentleman from 
Georgia mentions that there were 840 ad 
hoc boards in the Pentagon. I should 
think the main ambition of the gentle- 
man from Georgia would be to reduce 
that number so that more officers could 
be supplied for service. 
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Mr. VINSON. How can we do that 
when you adopt amendments and laws 
day after day to create more boards? 

Mr. HINSHAW. The boards appointed 
at the Pentagon are appointed by the 
Military Establishment. 

Mr. VINSON. Yes, but you Fave to 
have a law here which would create one 
more. 

Mr. HINSHAW. No, these boards are 
appointed by the Military Establishment. 
This board would be appointed by the 
Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr, BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment not because I am un- 
sympathetic to the problems which the 
gentleman has so ably presented to the 
committee. 

I rise in opposition to it because I think 
he is moving at a late hour into a most 
complicatcd situation. I doubt whether 
it would be wise to set up, without care- 
ful consideration, boards and not know 
exactly what jurisdiction to give them. 
Such a board set-up would have the au- 
thority to decide what cases are to be 
deferrable and what are not deferrable. 
In effect, it would dispose of what is the 
policy of the Department of Defense, and 
what is the need of the Department of 
Defense, and all of those things. 

So I rise at this time to read to you a 
letter. I think everybody will be inter- 
ested in the letter, because it comes from 
the Department of Defense, setting up 
what this Department considers the 
present policy with reference to the re- 
call of reservists. It is dated April 2, 
1951. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield. é 

Mr. ALBERT. Does that also con- 
tain a statement as to when some of 
these reserves called up will be released 
from active duty? 

Mr. BROOKS. Partially. That is 
covered partially in the letter. 

This letter is addressed to me: 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., April 2, 1951. 
Hon. OVERTON BROOKS, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Brooxs: In answer to your in- 
quiry regarding the calling of inactive re- 
serves by the various services, the following 
are present policies: 

The Army and Air Force are no longer 
calling inactive enlisted reserves to duty in- 
voluntarily and, unless there is a significant 

in manpower requirements, no fur- 
ther recalls are contemplated. Nor are these 
services calling inactive officer reserves in- 
voluntarily except in those cases of men pos- 
sessing special skills not available in the 
pool of Organized Reserves. 

Organized naval reservists ordinarily are 
being ordered to active service before inac- 
tive naval reservists. However, the Navy 
must maintain minimum key officer and en- 
listed personnel in organized divisions in 
order to continue the training and admin- 
istration of its Reserve program. Inactive 
reservists are ordered to active service only 
when the organized divisions have reached 
the lowest practicable manning level or 
when the men possess critical skills not 
available in the Organized Reserve. 

The Marine Corps has called all ground 
Organized Reserves. All air Organized Re- 
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serve personnel, with the exception of 10 
squadrons, have been called. Current plans 
provide for no further call up of Organized 
Air Reserves. Basically all inactive reserves, 
both ground and air, have been called to 
meet present plans. Only those few indi- 
viduals whose specialties are required to fill 
specific billets will be called in the future. 

The above policies do not affect orders 
already issued to inactive reservists. 

In its presentation before your subcom- 
mittee, the Defense Department will cover: 

1. Rotation plans of the services not al- 
ready announced. 

2. Phasing out programs and further recall 
policies respecting Reserves. 

3. A long-range improved Defense De- 
partment Reserve program including the pol- 
icy recommendations developed by the Ci- 
vilian Components Policy Board. 

As you can appreciate, the accomplish- 
ment and precise provisions of these plans 
and programs, and particularly of No. 3, will 
be dependent, to a large extent, upon the 
final form of the UMTS legislation and, nat- 
urally, at all times on the international sit- 
uation. 

As General Marshall has pointed out, our 
hopes and plans that we will not have to 
call back World War II veterans, and that 
we can reduce the size of the standing forces 
are dependent on the prompt adoption of 
long-range service and training legislation 
for the establishment of an enduring base 
of trained reserve manpower. 

With kind regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
ANNA M. ROSENBERG. 


The time of the 
[Mr. 


The CHAIRMAN. 
gentlemaz from Louisiana 
B-ooxs] has expired. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for three 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROOKS. Outlined in that let- 
ter, Mr. Chairman, is the program which 
will be presented to the Subcommittee 
on Reserve Components when it begins 
its hearings in the very near future; and 
that will give you some idea, if you 
care to study it, as to what the Depart- 
ment is presently trying to do with ref- 
erence to the reservists. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield. 

Mr. ALBERT. I am very much dis- 
appointed that the Army and Navy are 
seeing fit to quit calling inactive reserv- 
ists and also to cut draft calls and yet 
not to have a more optimistic program 
about the release of inactive reservists 
who are in exactly the same category. 

Mr. BROOKS. I think if the gentle- 
man will read the letters he will find 
that the Defense Department said that 
it understood the problem of Congress 
in reference to inactive reserves in serv- 
ice and that it wanted to proceed to re- 
lease those inactive reserves at the ear- 
liest possible moment. When we put the 
stipulation which we presently have in 
the bill, I raised the point as to whether 
or not that would require an inactive 
reservist who is a veteran to serve 12 
months or whether he could be released 
under that stipulation before his 12- 
month period expired and found on 
studying the provision that the inactive 
reservist can be released, if he is a vet- 
eran, before the 12-month period is up 
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if it is in the interest of national secu- 
rity to release him. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. I understand the gen- 
tleman to say that if the provisions of 
the bill concerning the Reserve program 
as reported by the committee are adopt- 
ed, within 12 months, by application an 
inactive reservist would be released from 
the service. 

Mr. BROOKS. If he is a veteran, he 
has to come within the stipulation that 
he is a veteran. 

Mr. HARRIS. That is true. I undr- 
stand from the letter the gentleman has 
just read to the House that if this pro- 
gram as reported by the committee is 
adopted, according to the Defense Es- 
tablishment itself and Mrs. Rosenberg’s 
letter it will be the policy of the Depart- 
ment that they will not take in any more 
inactive reservists. 

Mr. BROOKS. I would rather the 
gentleman read the letter himself. The 
gentleman has in fact read it. 

Mr. HARRIS. I did read the letter, 
and I just ask the gentleman if I am 
correct in my understanding. The gen- 
tleman is a member of the committee 
and ought to be specific. 

Mr. BROOKS. I am satisfied with 
that interpretation of it except in the 
Navy when the reservist has critical 
skills or when the organized division has 
— the lowest practicable manning 

evel. 

May I say in conclusion that I am 
against the present amendment not be- 
cause I am not in sympathy with it, but 
because we are attempting to legislate 
ped rapidly on a most complicated sub- 
ject. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I will support the Barden substi- 
tute for S. 1. It is my opinion that the 
Barden substitute is the only bill that 
should be passed as it seeks only to 
amend the Selective Service Act and 
eliminates the provision in S. 1 which 
deals with universal military training. 

I said on the floor of the House a few 
days ago that in view of the amendments 
to the universal military training bill 
that it was no longer a training bill as 
the veterans’ organizations have con- 
ceived such a program for many years. 
It would appear therefore, Mr. Chair- 
man, that we should legislate only on 
amendments to the Selective Service Act 
and I favor the Barden substitute as it 
provides for the induction of boys of 
= rather than 1844 years as contained 

S. 1. 

Mr. Chairman, we have now been de- 
bating this bill for more than a week. 
We have listened to a great deal of able 
argument for and against the pending 
measure. The views expressed have 
made for a solid understanding as to 
just what is proposed in the measure be- 
fore us. I have not as yet, however, 
heard any argument which would indi- 
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cate that there is something more to 
the legislation than merely the amend- 
ment of a Selective Service Training Act 
or a program of universal military train- 
in 


g. 

Mr. Chairman, it should be clearly un- 
derstood by all Members of this House 
that the military is merely an arm of 
foreign policy. Soldiers do not move 
unless in support of our foreign policies. 
Today that is the basic issue between 
General MacArthur and President Tru- 
man. The President has charged that 
the supreme commander in Tokyo has 
failed to support his foreign policies. So 
in considering the bill before us let it be 
understood that what.we are actually 
doing is to support a bill which would 
induct untold millions of our American 
boys for purposes of combat to assist the 
Truman foreign policies which have 
been dismal and tragic failures. This 
legislation would impress young Ameri- 
cans into military service all over the 
world as it is doing today in Korea. Is 
that what Members of this House want? 
Is this what your constituents want? If 
you will think seriously on this point, I 
believe many of you will vote to support 
the Barden substitute rather than S. 1 
which is sponsored by the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee of this House. 

Mr, Chairman, last night Mr. Truman 
addressed the American people and he 
endeavored to explain his position re- 
garding the dismissal of General Mac- 
Arthur from his command in Tokio where 
he has done a marvelous job. He can 
never justify such action. Members of 
this House will recall that when the 
fighting in Korea broke out last June that 
Chiang Kai-shek offered to send a force 
of 35,000 trained fighting men to assist 
in holding the drive of the North 
Koreans. This offer was turned down 
by direction of President Truman and 
Secretary Acheson. Is it not strange 
that we would not accept the offer of 
Chiang Kai-shek to send his men? The 
administration saw fit to insist that 
American boys be sacrificed in this un- 
declared and terrible war in Korea and 
there are 70,000 casualties as of today; 
9,000 of our boys have died in battle. 

Mr. Chairman, there is one more point 
I want to stress, which is that it seems to 
me that our foreign policy is being dic- 
tated by the British Government. Was 
it not strange that on yesterday when 
the American people were aroused to a 
fighting pitch by the President’s un- 
thinkable action that the people in 
France and Britain were actually re- 
joicing and for what, I ask you? For- 
eign Minister Herbert Morrison had the 
gall to suggest when MacArthur’s firing 
was known that the United Nations now 
invite the Chinese Communists to help 
write a peace treaty with Japan; that 
we now surrender Formosa to the Com- 
munists and that we negotiate peace im- 
mediately with the Chinese Communists 
in Korea. The gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. SHare.:] has just pointed out 
to the House in a news article and edi- 
torial today from the Communist Daily 
Worker which is parallel to the demands 
made by Mr. Morrison. This is nerve 
beyond description. 

Mr. Chairman, so long as Dean Ache- 
son is Secretary of State the British for- 
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eign office will write American foreign 
policy. The time has come and much 
too late for the President of the United 
States to demand his resignation in the 
interest of national unity. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the pro forma 
amendment, 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I yield. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I have a lot of boys 
in my district who enlisted a month or 
so ago. They are going to be called up 
in June. There is no room for these 
boys, yet they will not let these reserv- 
ists out. Does the gentleman know any- 
thing about that? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. No; Ido not. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. Like the gentleman 
from Minnesota, the sponsor of the 
amendment, I am very sympathetic to 
the cause of the reservist who is on 
active duty, and especially the inactive 
and volunteer reserve who has been 
called up. In considering the prob- 
lem of a reservist who has been called 
to active duty it is well to keep in mind 
this point. When the reservist joined 
the Reserves of the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, or Marine Corps he signed his 
name to an application and in doing so 
he agreed to abide by certain rules and 
regulations that he understood before 
he affixed his signature. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a question at 
that point on that particular matter? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Not at the moment; 
I will yield later oni 

The Armed Services Committee has 
considered this Reserve problem for 
many, many weeks, along with this 
UMT bill. We have written into this 
bill provisions that are designed to pro- 
vide relief for the reservists. In addi- 
tion to the relief provided in this bill, 
should it become a law, there is in exist- 
ence special boards composed of officers, 
including reserves, created for the pur- 
pose of considering applications for de- 
ferment or for hardship discharge. 

The membership of these boards in- 
cludes married officers with children thus 
giving them an insight to actual condi- 
tions in the average home, Therefore, 
it is proper to say that every application 
for a deferment or a hardship discharge 
is assured proper consideration. I have 
appeared before several of these boards 
in behalf of my constituents. I must 
say I have always been given a just hear- 
ing and where the evidence was of merit 
a favorable decision was rendered. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. How 
does it come that the gentleman can ap- 
pear as a Member of Congress before a 
board like that whereas other Mem- 
bers of Congress are denied the right to 
appear before such boards? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. My statement is 
based on my own experience. I made a 
request to appear before such boards and 
have never been refused. 

As a member of the Armed Services 
Committee, and serving on one of the 
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subcommittees headed by the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. Brooks], may 
I say that we are about to give consid- 
eration to the entire Reserve program. 
One of the subjects to be considered is 
the future treatment of reserves. Know- 
ing what I do about the report to be sub- 
mitted by the Department of Defense I 
can say that many of the problems af- 
fecting the reserves of this country will 
be taken care of and we will recommend 
in the near future a Reserve program 
that will tell the reserve far in advance 
of his date of call just what his classi- 
fication is, when he will be called, 
whether he can be deferred and how 
long he will serve and so forth. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. HINSHAW. The gentleman has 
referred to the reservist as one who signs 
his name and going into the Reserves. 
Has the gentleman recognized that in 
this bill he will involuntarily perhaps be 
in the Reserves for some 6 years after 
his 26 months of service? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. That is correct and 
that is one of the reasons why I am for 
the bill. It furnishes a reservoir of 
trained manpower for any emergency. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr.McCARTHY. One member of the 
committee says I am too late in offering 
my amendment. It seems now, from the 
gentleman’s remark, that I am too early. 
May I suggest that this may be the right 
time to consider the problem. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I hesitate to en- 
courage the approval of the gentleman’s 
amendment because I think the subject 
should be given a lot of consideration by 
the Brooks subcommittee of the House 
Armed Services Committtee in consider- 
ing the entire Reserve program for the 
future. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROOKS. The gentleman is a 
hard-working member of that subcom- 
mittee. He realizes that it is a very 
difficult problem and a complicated sub- 
ject. Further, the gentleman has con- 
fidence in the subcommittee and realizes 
we are going to go into the matter and 
do our best to iron out inequities and 
injustices. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. That is exactly 
right. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the McCarthy amendment and all 
amendments thereto close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
(Mr. HINSHAwI. 
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Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, it is 
quite possible that this is not the right 
time to consider the particular amend- 
ment that is pending and even if it were 
adopted as an amendment to the Barden 
bill and the Barden substitute not agreed 
to, it would not have any effect at all. 
However, may I say, particularly to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, when he 
talks about the reservist who has signed 
his name and joined the Reserve and is 
a good American citizen as such, then 
he gets called in, that of course he knew 
what he promised when he signed his 
name, but years later when he finds him- 
self in a difficult spot he cannot resign. 
Here we have a case where you are going 
to take about seven, eight, or nine hun- 
dred thousand men a year or every 6 
months or whatever the time is and put 
them in the Reserves involuntarily for 
6 years, under the UMT program. Now 
that is not what you might call voluntary 
service in the Reserves. 

Furthermore, times change after men 
are released from training or service, and 
I feel very strongly as one Member of 
this Congress that the best people to 
decide upon deferment from call to 
active duty are those who are closest 
to the situation, just as we have those 
questions today brought before our local 
draft boards and local appeal boards. I 
think the situation is going to be differ- 
ent when we adopt the UMT program, 
for example, than it is now. It will be 
very different indeed, and I hope the 
gentleman will recognize that fact and 
not confine his thinking to the situation 
as it has existed heretofore. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Under the UMT 
program we are to be provided with a 
reservoir of trained men in time of an 
emergency. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Partly trained. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. They can do a 
pretty good job in 6 months. Now, why 
should we give a preference to this res- 
ervoir of trained men and not the man 
who volunteers for the Regular service? 

Mr. HINSHAW. There is a difference 
between a volunteer and one not volun- 
teering. If a man volunteers for the 
Regular service or to stay in the Reserve, 
and fills a niche, then that is his own 
personal voluntary action. This other 
action is not a voluntary action, and 
since it is not voluntary action, it should 
be considered differently. Many men 
enjoy military service as a career. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Am I not correct 
when I say that the responsibility of de- 
fending this country in time of war is a 
responsibility which belongs to every- 
body? 

Mr. HINSHAW. Oh, of course, nobody 
denies that. And, I could wave the flag 
myself when it comes down to that. I 
served in the Army of the United States 
just like a great many other Members 
of this Congress, and perhaps without 
the great distinction the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania achieved. Nevertheless, I 
served and I know fully what the situa- 
tion is, and I understand too the situa- 
tion of the people back home who are 
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the relatives and dependents of these 
reservists and who suffer hardship on 
occasion because of some of these brass- 
hat boards that the gentleman can get 
in to see that the rest of us cannot get 
in to see and who refuse to listen to the 
pleas of these men for hardship defer- 
ment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from West Virginia 
(Mr. STAGGERS]. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
think the greatest injustice that has 
been done to any group of people in this 
country has been done to the reservists. 
I believe something has to be done to 
rectify this situation now. I put that 
responsibility right on the Committee on 
Armed Servicer. They must do some- 
thing about it; they shorld have done 
something about it months and months 
ago, and they cannot answer me as to 
why they have not. 

I want to give you one example. A 
member of the inactive Reserve of the 
Health Department in the eastern part 
of West Virginia was called into the 
service and the Navy would not release 
him, the West Virginia Department of 
Health said it would take 6 months to 
train somebody to take his place and get 
acquainted with the territory. I ap- 
pealed to the Navy Department to re- 
lease him from active duty, because they 
have hundreds and hundreds of draftees 
that could be called, but they refused. 
Another instance, one boy who was also 
a member of the inactive Reserve was 
called back into the service and after 6 
months, he wrote home and said all he 
had done during that time was answer 
muster in the morning. Day before yes- 
terday a boy was in my office who was 
proceeding on orders to the Pacific. He 
is 38 years old with 2 children, and he 
also was in the inactive Reserves. He 
said a Navy commander came to his 
home to get him to sign up for the Re- 
serves, and at that time told him the ac- 
tive Reserves would be called first in an 
emergency and that the draftees of the 
same age limit as he with the same num- 
ber of dependents would be called next. 
These are the facts, and he is willing to 
make affidavit. Again, I say that this 
committee is the committee that should 
have straightened out the reservist ma- 
terial situation of this country. I 
think it is too late now. Furthermore, 
one boy told me that he was called into 
service as a reservist and that he was 
not given a physical examination. He is 
now in the Navy and has not yet been 
given a physical examination, yet he is 
on his way to the Pacific. In my home 
town of all the reservists called to active 
duty not one has been in the active Re- 
serve Corps. 

If the gentlemen of the committee can 
explain away these facts I would like to 
see it done. Also, the fact of why they 
haven’t proceeded to clear up this terrific 
injustice to the Reserves. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. MCCARTHY] 
to the Barden amendment, 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 
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Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment to the 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR 
Hall to the amendment offered by Mr. Ban- 
DEN: On page 19, line 25, insert a new sec- 
tion to read as follows: 

“Src. 2. All persons included within the 
scope of this act shall be entitled to vote 
legardiess of age.” 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that the amendment 
is not germane. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Will 
the gentleman withhold his point of 
order to give me an opportunity to dis- 
cuss it? 

Mr. VINSON. I reserve the point of 
order, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Chairman, I assure the committee that 
I would not have pressed so hard for this 
amendment here today had not some- 
body blown down my neck a little while 
ago and said, “Withdraw your amend- 
ment. It is too tough an issue for this 
House to decide.” 

If it has come to the point where we 
cannot decide whether or not we ought 
to let the boys we are drafting under this 
bill vote, the boys of 18 years of age, and 
the boys regardless of age who are in the 
service, then I think we had better forget 
the whole business, because this issue 
goes hand in hand with the drafting 
of these boys. If they are old enough 
to fight they are old enough to vote. 

Mr. SUTTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield 
to the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. SUTTON. If a man is too old to 
fight he is too old to vote; is that right? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. The 
answer to that is that a man is never too 
old to fight. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield 
to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Does 
the gentleman’s amendment apply to the 
WAVES and WACS? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. If the 
gentleman heard my amendment being 
read, which I am sure he did, I believe 
it mentioned “persons,” so I presume it 
would apply to both sexes. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. That 
would be the gentleman’s congressional 
interpretation of his amendment? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. That 
ee certainly be my interpretation 
of it. 

It does not seem to me as though it 
would take very much courage on the 
part of any one of us, since we are going 
to draft these boys into the armed serv- 
ices, to give them an opportunity to vote. 
In some States they vote at 18 and in 
other States they do not. However, J 
think we can at least make this conces- 
sion to the young persons in the service, 
and they should have an opportunity to 
vote regardless of age. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield 
to the gentleman from Arkansas. 
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Mr. HARRIS. I cannot believe the 
gentleman would say here on the floor of 
this House that because he proposes an 
amendment that is not germane to the 
bill the Members of this House do not 
have the courage to vote on the issue re- 
gardless of what it is. Does the gentle- 
man mean that? 

Mr, EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I know 
what the gentleman is trying to imply, 
but if he will follow what I am saying 

Mr. HARRIS. Iam following what the 
gentleman is saying. The gentleman 
said the Members do not have the 
courage to vote on the issue. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I said 
nothing about my amendment’s being 
ruled out of order and made no im- 
plication as to the chairman of the com- 
mittee attempting to have my amend- 
ment ruled out of order because the 
House might be afraid to face this issue. 
What I referred to was the incident that 
occurred in the cloakroom, when, as I 
said a while ago, somebody blew down 
my neck and insinuated that they 
wanted me to withdraw this amendment 
because it was too tough an issue for 
them to face. 

Mr, HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Does not the gentle- 
man realize that whatever is said in the 
cloakroom is privileged? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I simply 
want to set my good friend from Arkan- 
sas, a splendid gentleman, straight on 
the matter. I did not in any way imply 
that any member of the committee or 
any Member of the House in attempting 
to rule my amendment out of order was 
afraid to face the issue. 

But I will say that the one who but- 
tonholed me in the cloak room ap- 
parently was afraid to face the issue. 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield. 

Mr. OHARA. I am sure the gentle- 
man who made that statement to the 
distinguished gentleman who is now ad- 
dressing us was a stranger because we 
all know the gentleman from New York 
as a man of great courage. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yields? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Does 
not the gentleman realize that many of 
his colleagues are just a little bit, may- 
be not too little, but are just envious and 
jealous of the position the gentleman 
from New York has attained in his own 
district among his constituents? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Time 
will tell. I appreciate the gentleman’s 
generosity anyway. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the amend- 
ment ought to be adopted. I am sorry to 
see the gentleman from Georgia make a 
point of order against it. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I insist 
on the point of order that the amend- 
ment is not germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is pre- 
pared to rule. The gentleman from 
New York has offered an amendment 
which has been reported by the Clerk. 
The gentleman from Georgia makes a 
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point of order against the amendment 
on the ground that it is not germane to 
the pending bill. The Chair invites at- 
tention to the fact that the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New 
York deals with a subject matter which 
is not dealt with in the pending bill nor 
by the act which the pending bill seeks 
to amend. The amendment offered by 
the gentleman from New York embraces 
a subject matter coming under the juris- 
diction of another standing committee 
of the House and would seek to affect 
legislation which has been enacted, hav- 
ing been reported by another standing 
committee of the House and which does 
not come under the jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Armed Services which 
has reported the pending bill. 

Therefore, the Chair sustains the 
point of order. 

Mr. COLE of New York, Mr. Chair- 
man, in connection with the amendment 
which the Chair has just ruled out of 
order, in the discussion with reference 
to it, a possible inference has been 
created involving the integrity of every 
Member of the House. I ask unanimous 
consent that the committee may pass 
upon the amendment irrespective of the 
fact that it is not germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
I do not want to be included with the 
rest of the Members of the House. You 
just leave me out of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR 
HALL]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Harris) 
there were—ayes 0, noes 93. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Does the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. EDWIN 
ARTHUR HALL] have the right to appeal 
from the decision of the Chair in this 
instance? 

The CHAIRMAN. He would have had 
that right, but it may be a little late 
now. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. VINSON. I would like to request 
to be advised how many amendments 
are now pending at the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ad- 
vised there is one other amendment, pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Texas [Mr, 
TEAGUE]. 

Mr. VINSON. May it be presented at 
this point? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Texas desire to offer his 
amendment at this time? 

Mr. TEAGUE. Ioffer the amendment, 
Mr. Chairman, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Tracun to the 
amendment offered by Mr. BARDEN: Page 20, 
after line 18, add a new section, as follows: 

“That members of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Air Force entitled to receive basic 
pay shalk in addition thereto be entitled to 
receive a special pay at the monthly rate 
of $100 per month for officers and $75 per 
month for enlisted persons for combat duty 
while actually engaged in combat, or in di- 
rect combat support of actual combat forces: 
Provided, That this special pay shall be in- 
cluded in the computation of any death 
gratuity or benefit payable as a result of 
the death of such member while entitled to 
such special pay. 

“(b) Combat duty, for the purpose of this 
section, is duty for a period of at least 6 
days in any calendar month in opposition 
to a hostile force, including guerrillas, per- 
formed under such circumstances as may 
be prescribed in regulations by the Secre- 
tarles concerned, subject to approval of the 
Secretary of Defense, which regulations shall 
be uniform. as far as practicable: Provided, 
That if the member is killed or injured as 
a result of having been actually engaged in 
combat or in direct combat support of forces 
actually in combat, the requirement that he 
perform such duties for the period of at 
least 6 days shall not be applicable. 

“(c) No person shall be eligible to re- 
ceive the special pay provided by this sec- 
tion if authorized to receive any incentive 
or special pay pursuant to sections 203, 204, 
or 205 of the Career Compensation Act of 
1949 (63 Stat. 809). 

“Sec. 2. This act shall be effective from 
and after June 27, 1950, and no pay provided 
herein shall accrue to any person for any 
prior periods.” 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that the amendment 
is not germane, as it relates to combat 
pay, and there is nothing in this bill or 
the original Draft Act of 1948 dealing 
with the question of pay or combat pay 
at all. 

I will reserve the point of order if the 
gentleman desires me to do so. 

Mr. TEAGUE. If you will please. 

Mr. VINSON. I reserve a point of 
order against the amendment, Mr. 
Chairman. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. TEAGUE] is recognized. 

Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Chairman, some 8 
months ago the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. PoTTER] and myself offered a 
bill giving our soldiers in Korea combat 
pay. The Defense Department an- 
nounced it had sent a bill over, which I 
presume will be introduced by the chair- 
man of the Armed Services Committee. 
This bill I am offering gives recognition 
to those members of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force who do not draw hazard- 
ous duty pay or special pay under the 
Career Compensation Act of 1949, but 
who are actually engaged in combat and 
suffer the extreme hazards that accom- 
pany that type of service. Those men 
in our Armed Forces who are already 
drawing some kind of special or hazard- 
ous duty pay, such as for flying, sub- 
marine, glider, paratroop, demolition, 
and deep-sea diving duty, will not re- 
ceive this extra compensation since they 
are already getting some form of recog- 
nition for the risk involved. To be eli- 
gible to receive special pay for combat 
duty under this bill, a man must be actu- 
ally engaged in combat or direct sup- 
port of the troops actually in combat for 
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at least 6 days a month. However, if a 
man were killed or injured in combat 
before the 6-day period expired, he would 
still be eligible for combat pay under 
this bill. The extra pay, under such 
conditions, would be $75 per month for 
an enlisted person and $100 per month 
for an officer, and would be computed 
into any death gratuity or benefit. The 
bill would make the combat pay retroac- 
tive to June 27, 1950, the beginning of 
the Korean hostilities. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Did this include en- 
gineers and the Signal Corps? 

Mr. TEAGUE. Every man in the 
Army, the Air Force, or the Navy who is 
in a combat area and is not already re- 
ceiving some kind of hazardous duty or 
special pay. : 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? ` 

Mr. TEAGUE. I yield. 

Mr. VINSON. So that the committee 
can clearly understand it, it means com- 
bat pay for those engaged in combat 
with.the enemy. 

Mr. TEAGUE. That is correct. Those 
actually and actively in combat with the 
enemy and subject to becoming a cas- 
ualty from enemy action. 

Mr. VINSON. A bill of that character 
is now pending in the Senate Armed 
Services Committee? 

Mr. TEAGUE. There is one pending 
in the House, but I do not know how long 
it is going to remain pending. 

Mr. VINSON. I might also state that 
there is one pending before the Armed 
Services Committee of the House. 

Mr. TEAGUE. That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. Will the gentleman tell 
me why the differential in pay between 
officers and enlisted men for combat 
duty? 

Mr. TEAGUE. Well, that is a long 
discussion. Will you tell me why there 
is a difference in your pay and the pay 
of the girl who works in your office? 

Mr. GROSS. Iam not being shot at, 
but a person who is shot is just as dead 
whether he be an enlisted man or an 
Officer. 

Mr. TEAGUE. That is true and in 
neither case would any amount of money 
compensate any enlisted man, officer, or 
their family for the death of the man 
himself. On the other hand, there is 
a difference in responsibility which is 
pretiy generally recognized in every 
branch of civilian life regardless of 
where you go. The Defense Department 
bill suggested that officers receive $100 
and enlisted men, only $50; I changed 
it to $100 and $75. Further than that, 
under the present Career Compensation 
Act of 1949, officers receive hazardous- 
duty pay for flying and submarine duty 
which ranges from $210 to $100 per 
month while, for the same duty, enlisted 
men receive only $75 to $30 per month. 
The amounts which would be paid under 
this bill narrow the gap considerably. 
In the final analysis, I don’t believe that 
a bullet will make a distinction between 
an enlisted man or officer, but I do be- 
lieve that the weight of responsibility 
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for looking out after the lives of 50 to 
Possibly 800 men is something that de- 
serves a small bit of consideration in 
the matter. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, TEAGUE, I yield. 

Mr. VINSON. It is a fact, is it not, 
that right now in the Senate a hearing is 
taking place on the bill? As a matter of 
fact, it has been sent to the committee 
by the Department. It is being spon- 
sored by General Collins. In an inter- 
view with General Collins a few days 
ago I stated to him that just as soon as 
we could get around to it I was going to 
ask the Committee on Armed Services 
to take the matter up and give it con- 
sideration. It does deserve considera- 
tion, and I will assure the gentleman that 
it will receive consideration. General 
Collins thinks it is very meritorious. It 
is being considered now in the Senate 
committee and will be heard by the 
Armed Services Committee just as soon 
as we can get around to it which I hope 
will be in a short time. 

Mr. TEAGUE. I thank the chairman. 
To me it is the greatest injustice that 
is being done in our military service. 
For example, in Korea today, as of March 
31, 1951, we had 9,865 deaths, of which 
8,138 were Army, 1,485 were in the Ma- 
rine Corps which would be covered by 
this bill; 156 were in the Air Corps, and 
86 in the Navy. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
There is a good deal to be done for the 
disabled men who have come out of the 
Korean war that has not been done yet. 

Mr. TEAGUE. That is true. There is 
a good deal that could be done for men 
while they are actually in combat and, 
certainly, if they are permanently dis- 
abled as a result of combat action. 

Now, I would just like to look at the 
matter as it stands today. Who gets the 
extra pay today for hazardous duty? Ac- 
cording to the Career Compensation Act 
of 1949, recognition is given for flying 
and submarine duty on the following 
basis: Officers receive from $210 to $100 
extra pay per month and enlisted men 
from $75 to $30, dependent upon grade 
orrank. By the same token, members of 
the Armed Forces who are assigned to 
paratroop, glider, demolition, submarine 
escape training, deep sea diving, experi- 
mental diving, or frequent flying—not as 
a crew member—duty are compensated 
for the risk with $100 extra pay per 
month if an officer, or $50 per month if 
an enlisted man. This does not cover the 
average combat soldier of the infantry 
or Marine Corps who are actually the 
ones who take the greatest casualties. 
The infantryman or Marine gets no 
recognition like this for fighting and dy- 
ing under the worst possible conditions. 
During World War II, as a matter of 
fact, the holder of the Combat Infantry- 
man’s Badge received $10 extra pay per 
month; but in the Korean war not even 
that recognition has been accorded him. 

But who takes the greatest casualties 
during combat and hence operates under 
the most hazardous conditions? As of 
March 31, 1951, the United States had 
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suffered 58,550 casualties in the Korean 
hostilities, of which 48,673, or 83 per- 
cent, were in the Army, 8,794 in the 
Marine Corps, 633 in the Navy, and 450 
in the Air Force. Due to the fact that 
strength figures of the various services 
of the Armed Forces in Korea are clas- 
sified information, no comparison on a 
percentage basis can be made. Hence, 
let us turn back to World War II to 
obtain such a comparison. 

In the Army, which then included the 
Air Force, there were a total of 10,420,000 
men in service, of which 948,574 became 
casualties, that is, were killed in action, 
wounded in action, missing in action, 
died of wounds, or died as a prisoner of 


war. These casualties were distributed 
as follows: 
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It can be easily seen that the Ground 
Forces suffered a highly disproportion- 
ate percentage of the casualties when 
compared on a relative strength basis. 
To carry the matter further, of the 
Ground Force casualties, 67.8 percent 
were in Infantry divisions; of the Infan- 
try division casualties, 94.25 percent were 
in Infantry regiments. Thus, we have 
the Infantry, which comprised only 20.5 
percent of the total strength overseas, 
taking 70 percent of the total casualties. 
I think that demonstrates rather con- 
clusively where the extreme hazard ex- 
ists. If not, then I offer this fact. In 
World War II, the average number of 
casualties for all Infantry divisions who 
engaged in combat was 9,505 per divi- 
sion, That is about a 100-percent turn- 
over of the purely Infantry strength of a 
division when you consider that the 
strength of an Infantry regiment was 
about 3,200; that there are only three 
Infantry regiments in a division; and 
that the average of 9,505 includes the 
divisions that saw little combat, such as 
those committed in the spring of 1945. 
Without attempting to detract one iota 
from men on submarine duty, it is note- 
worthy that Commander Charles B. Car- 
roll, a roted submarine skipper of World 
War II, has stated that the casualty 
rate among submarine personnel was 
only 18 percent. 

How much did the infantryman get 
paid for taking this risk as compared to 
other branches of the Army and Armed 
Forces? The average pay of enlisted 
men in the various branches of the Army 
in 1943 was as follows: 


Average 
annual 
Branch: pay 

res amo nna + $1, 152 
Sc 875 
Signal: Corpa. ia... oo caleccce 780 
Armored Force... „ 760 
Quartermaste 22sm 750 
Antiaircraft Artillery 730 
Heid Artie p. 730 
% A0 720 
Aan K 707 
c 700 


1 Exclusive of flying pay. 
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Later, grades and ratings were added 
which increased the pay for the infantry 
to $743, but the ratio remained unequal 
since the other branches were increased 
also. The comparison of the average 
monthly pay of enlisted men on hazard- 
ous duty during World War II is just as 
revealing: 


abi b. 
monthly pay 
Type of unit Average | including all 
extra com- 
pensation 
Infantry rifle company. $120 
Combat crew: 
A 201 
Submarine 153 
Parachute rifle company. 170 


There is little doubt that the infantry- 
man was extremely low paid, compara- 
tively speaking, but how about recogni- 
tion in the form of awards and decora- 
tions? The following is a comparison 
between various services of the Armed 
Forces in World War II based on the ra- 
tio of men killed to the number of deco- 
rations awarded: 


Awards 
; Total Total 
Branch of service awards killed | Per man 
killed 

All Army divisions... 358, 366 | 144, 160 25 
Air Force 1, 307, 105 31, 956 40.9 
Sa panne oe 149, 223 37, 079 4.0 
Marine Corps. 53, 100 19, 637 27 
Coast Guard... 1, 663 585 28 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to say at 
this time that I am certainly not trying 
to detract from the men in the other 
services or branches of the Armed Forces. 
They serve and they die as well as infan- 
trymen. What I am trying to point out 
is the extreme disparity between the pay 
of the infantryman, and I include the 
ground force of the Marine Corps in this 
category too, and the pay of other 
branches when it is actually the infan- 
tryman and the marine who take the 
brunt of our casualties and who live and 
die under conditions that no other person 
in the service is forced to endure. If any- 
body deserves hazardous duty pay, I feel 
that these men do. The least we can do 
is to try, any way that we can, to let them 
know that we appreciate and recognize 
what they are going through for all of 


us. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I insist 
upon the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Texas desire to be heard on 
the point of order? 

Mr. TEAGUE. No. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Texas has offered an amendment. 
The gentleman from Georgia has made 
a point of order against the amendment 
on the ground that it is not germane to 
the pending bill. 

The Chair invites attention to the fact 
that the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Texas covers a subject 
matter which is not covered in the pend- 
ing bill or in the act which is sought to 
be amended by the pending bill. 

The Chair is of the opinion therefore 
that the amendment is not germane to 
the pending bill and sustains the point 
of order. 
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Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Barkey to the 
amendment offered by Mr. BARDEN: On page 
7, line 25, after the period add a new para- 
graph (j) and the following: 

“Said paragraph (1) is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof a new sentence as 
follows: ‘No physician or dentist who is en- 
gaged in full-time employment as such at 
any hospital operated by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration shall be inducted under the 
provisions of this subsection after he has 
attained the thirtieth anniversary of the 
date of his birth.” 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
serve a point of order against the amend- 
ment, although I have not had an op- 
portunity to study it. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment I have proposed is refresh- 
ing in that it does not deal with a con- 
troversial section of this legislation that 
has torn the House during the past 3 
days of debate. It is a humanitarian 
appeal to my colleagues to act now to 
handle a serious situation—an appalling 
situation—that has developed in the 
veterans’ hospitals of our Nation. 

At the present time there are 146 hos- 
pitals in operation in the country. As 
of January 15, 1951, they were short 379 
doctors, members of their medical staffs, 
to bring them up to the normal comple- 
ment. Since the 15th of January there 
have been 6 additional veterans’ hos- 
pitals completed requiring 55 doctors and 
only 4 of those hospitals have been able 
to open their doors because they have 
no medical staff. 

Let me say, in addition, that there 
are 21 new hospitals to be completed 
prior to the 1st day of January 1952, 
which will require a total of 460 doctors 
on the medical staffs. There is not a 
doctor in sight for any of them. 

I wonder, Mr. Chairman, if we can 
justify this situation from an economic 
standpoint. The four that cannot go 
into operation plus the 21 to be com- 
pleted before January 1, 1952, will cost 
about $317,000,000. I am wondering if 
we can justify their standing idle during 
the months we are waiting for doctors to 
fill the medical staffs and thousands of 
veterans are pleading for admission to 
the hospitals, 

Mr. Chairman, that is not all. The 
armed services are raiding the medical 
staffs and the dental and nursing staffs 
of your veterans’ hospitals. Of the 
4,000 doctors employed in veterans’ hos- 
pitals today, 2,040 are reservists; 418 of 
those reservists have been called to ac- 
tive service, including 136 specialists. 
They are calling now for an additional 
270 doctors which they will separate in 
the matter of a few weeks or months at 
most. It is a desperate situation. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. The 
Veterans’ Administration is begging for 
assistance. The situation is even worse 
than it was in World War II. They will 
accept almost anything to get doctors. 
I understand they are in favor of the 
gentleman’s amendment or a provision 
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that I put in and that other Members 
have offered. 

Mr. BAILEY. I appreciate the com- 
ments of the gentlewoman from Massa- 
chusetts. I am sure if this amendment 
fails I shall join her in her effort to get 
some medical staffs for our veterans’ 
hospitals. 

Let me say, Mr. Chairman, that this 
situation is really desperate. I could if 
time would permit read into the Recorp 
here in support of my amendment a 
statement from Maj. Gen. Carl Gray, Ad- 
ministrator of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, pointing out the real seriousness of 
this situation. Let me appeal to you, if 
you are a veteran, please come to the 
rescue of the servicemen who need treat- 
ment in these hospitals. You may be the 
father or the mother of a veteran who 
needs treatment in these hospitals. Here 
is an opportunity, a simple approach to 
the situation. 

I realize, Mr, Chairman, that a certain 
number of the younger medical men who 
were trained at Government expense 
have an obligation they should carry out 
by serving in the armed services. We 
also have legislation on the statute books 
requiring the registration of doctors be- 
tween the ages of 25 and 50 years. In 
between the ages of 30 and 50 we hope to 
get some medical men who will fill up 
the staffs of these veteran hospitals, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
5 from West Virginia has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for two 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, all my 
amendment does is just this simple prop- 
osition, that we exempt from the terms 
of this legislation reservists who have 
reached their 31st birthday or other 
doctors subject to draft under public law 
passed by the Eighty-first Congress if 
they are above 30 years of age. 

Mr. CHELF. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. CHELF. As I understand it, there 
are now over 4,000 doctors with the Vet- 
erans’ Administration? 

Mr. BAILEY. Two thousand and 
forty to be correct. 

Mr. CHELF, Two thousand and forty 
of the four thousand are in the Reserves, 

Mr. BAILEY. Yes. 

Mr. CHELF. Four hundred thirteen 
have already been called? 

Mr. BAILEY. Four hundred eighteen 
have been called and they are calling for 
nearly 300 more. 

Mr. CHELF, I think I will support the 
gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. Iyield to the gentleman 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. BRYSON. Is it not a fact there 
are numerous veterans incarcerated in 
county jails by reason of the fact they 
cannot be admitted into veterans’ hos- 
Pitals? 
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Mr. BAILEY. That is true. I hope 
the members of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee will not object to this amend- 
ment. I do not believe the point of ger- 
maneness should be raised and I do not 
believe it rests against this amendment. 
In any event, I sincerely hope no mem- 
ber of the committee will oppose it be- 
cause it has a humanitarian objective, 
not political or military. 

Mr, VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I have 
examined the gentleman’s amendment, 
and I withdraw my point of order. 

Mr. BAILEY, I thank the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Let me again plead with the Members 
to give this matter very serious consider- 
ation. Here is an opportunity to do a 
real service. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, BAILEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. DURHAM. I think the committee 
is well aware of the difficulties that face 
not only the Veterans’ Administration, 
but the civilian population and the serv- 
ices. Under the present Doctors Act 
which we passed some time ago the Pres- 
ident, by Executive order, can do exactly 
what the gentleman’s amendment will 
do; therefore, I hope the committee will 
oppose the amendment. 

Mr. BAILEY. That is not true ac- 
cording to the statement by General 
Gray. They take their chances just like 
any independent hospital in getting doc- 
tors at the present time. 

Mr. DURHAM. A provision is written 
in there and he certainly can do it by 
Executive order. 

Mr. BAILEY. I will say that I not 
only have the support of the Veterans’ 
Administration, but I have the support 
of the American Legion and the Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars. They say it is a 
worthy project and there is no reason 
why this House should not act on it at 
this time. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, whether the President 
has the authority to act or not, he cer- 
tainly has not acted. I remember in 
World War II they said the President 
had the authority to act to give them 
military status. He finally did act, but 
it was long after the need that he finally 
acted. We have lost men because we 
did not have enough doctors to take 
care of them, They were given military 
status, 

We talk about giving the service men 
more pay while they are serving. Let 
us take care of them when they are dis- 
charged. A good many veterans in hos- 
pitals who were discharged under the re- 
tirement act did not get retirement pay. 
To date the Armed Services Committee 
has done nothing to rectify that mistake. 
The least we can do is to give them medi- 
cal attention in order that they can get 
well after they come out. I hope the 
amendment will be adopted. I do not 
believe any Member here will regret it, 
and I think it is a very necessary amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 
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Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
2 to the gentleman from West Vir- 


a. 

Mr. BAILEY. Would the gentle- 
woman please make it plain to the mem- 
bers of the committee that this amend- 
ment does not apply unless those men 
are full-time employees of the staff of 
a veterans’ hospital. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Yes, that is exactly what I have been 
told. I talked to the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration twice on the matter and they 
favor this and are very anxious for it; 
in fact, they have pleaded with me, 
which was not necessary, to try to secure 
more doctors for them. This amend- 
ment is one way to do it. Another way 
to do it is by giving them military status 
by legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. Bartey] to the 
Barden amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the Barden amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto close at 5 o’clock, with 5 
minutes to be reserved to the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. BARDEN] and 
5 minutes for the committee to close 
debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts, Mr. 
Chairman, inasmuch as a large number 
of Members have indicated they would 
like to speak on the Barden amend- 
ment, in order to give each of them an 
adequate amount of time, since I think 
this is the most far-reaching bill this 
Congress will consider this session, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time be ex- 
tended one-half hour. 

Mr. TACKETT. I object, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Florida [Mr, 
LANTAFF]. 

(Mr. Tracun asked and was given 
permission to yield the time allotted to 
him to Mr. LANTAFF.) 

Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANTAFF. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Chairman, uni- 
versal military training is the base upon 
which a permanent national defense 
program in a democracy must be built 
today. We all know that total warfare 
of the modern type can descend on a 
nation overnight. That means, of 
course, we no longer have time to train 
massive military forces after the war 
begins or the emergency declares itself, 
The only answer, outside of a monstrous 
standing military force, is for citizen 
military training to become the duty of 
every male at some time in his life. In 
that way a large pool of men trained in 
the military ABC’s is brought in being 
from which the Reserve forces may draw 
their strength; and then, in turn, the 
standing forces may turn to an adequate 
Reserve in time of emergency, In short, 
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universal military training is a long- 
range program of military insurance for 
peace and security; and, I do not believe 
that such training, when properly con- 
ducted, breeds militarism or war any 
more than a life-insurance policy brings 
on sickness or death. 

Yet, to admit the wisdom of universal 
military training is not enough. I be- 
lieve that there are certain basic prin- 
ciples which any universal military 
training program must follow in order 
to succeed in the United States and still 
perform the job for which it is intended: 

First, the program must be on a per- 
manent, long-range basis. In order to 
satisfy this requirement, it must find a 
middle ground which takes into account 
these factors: (i) It must retain the 
approval of the Nation—particularly the 
parents—in times of peace as well as 
emergency; (ii) it must provide ade- 
quate training to bring the trainee up to 
the minimum level required by our Re- 
serve forces; and, (iii) it must fit in as 
much as possible with the normal course 
of the individual trainee’s life. 

Secondly, the program must be demo- 
cratic, that is, as universal as possible 
in its application. 

Thirdly, the program must be pre- 
dominantly a civilian effort, that is, the 
civilian must have a vital and control- 
ling infiuence in its operation although 
the military provide the training. I 
believe that H. R. 3558, the bill which 
I have introduced on this subject, fully 
outlines a universal military training 
en which will satisfy these essen- 

als. 

Since George Washington’s day, uni- 
versal military training has been dis- 
cussed in one form and another. Just 
in the last 10 years, there have been 
commissions appointed to study the sub- 
ject; exhaustive hearings have been held 
in both the House and Senate; and nu- 
merous bills have been offered on both 
sides of Congress on universal military 
training. Just reading the material on 
this subject will keep any Member quite 
busy for several months, I believe that 
there is enough in this past discussion 
that we should be able to formulate a 
clear and definite universal military 
training program, For instance, the 
Compton Commission, after an exhaus- 
tive study of universal military training, 
submitted a report to the President in 
May 1947. Shortly thereafter—in July 
1947—the Towe bill—H. R. 4278, Eight- 
ieth Congress—was introduced after 
hearings before the House Committee on 
Armed Services. The Towe bill was a 
concrete, detailed presentation of a uni- 
versal military training program based 
substantially on the Compton Commis- 
sion report and recommendations. The 
Towe bill evolved, ultimately, after fur- 
ther study—particularly by the Ameri- 
can Legion—into the Russell bill which 
was introduced into the Senate as the 
first universal military training bill in 
1951, and is the basis of the bill—H, R. 
3558—which I have before the Congress. 
So, actually, the universal military train- 
ing program which I am advocating is 
the end result of many, many people’s 
thinking and several years of endeavor. 
If you wish to study the principles upon 
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which it is based, read the Compton 
Commission report; if you want to study 
the background of the form it took, read 
the hearings on the Towe bill. 

There are only two points of difference 
which could possibly be construed as 
major ones insofar as a comparison of 
my bill and the original Towe bill is 
concerned: 

First, while both anticipate the equiv- 
alent of a year’s military training 
through a combination of getive and in- 
active duty training, the Towe bill speci- 
fies a 6-month active duty period and 
H. R. 3558, only 4 months. 

Secondly, the Towe bill places control 
of the money for this program under the 
civilian commission by implication only; 
H. R. 3558 specifically names the civilian 
commission as being the agency to which 
funds are appropriated for carrying out 
the program, 

The major features of H. R. 3558 are 
civilian control, integration of the pro- 
gram into normal activities and educa- 
tional endeavor as much as possible, and 
effective training for the creation of a 
large, efficient Reserve force to supple- 
ment the Regulars as needed, 

The average youngster will embark on 
this program in his eighteenth year, 
which, in general, coincides closely with 
graduation from high school. However, 
with the parent’s consent, it is possible 
for training to be accomplished during 
the seventeenth year. Registration, ex- 
amination, induction, records, and other 
administrative matters of that nature 
will be handled through the local selec- 
tive-service boards. Exemptions or de- 
ferments are only allowable in case of 
extreme hardship, failure to meet mili- 
tary induction standards—though this 
does not preclude nonmilitary training 
in the interest of national security being 
required by the Civilian Commission— 
availability of training facilities, and 
previous military service. 

The training program aims at the goal 
of the equivalent of 1 year’s active duty 
through a combination of active- and 
inactive-duty training. The active-duty 
or basic-training portion is for the period 
of 4 months. This period was selected 
because, first, under an intensified mili- 
tary training program adequate basic 
training is possible in that period, and, 
second, the training may be taken dur- 
ing the summer, if desirable, without 
serious interference with the normal 
pattern of the youngster’s life and edu- 
cation. Consistent with maintaining a 
balanced military force, each youngster 
is to be allowed to train in the service of 
his choice. Immediately upon comple- 
tion of the 4-month program the trainee 
must select and enter upon 1 of 10 alter- 
nate programs, among which are eight 
more months of active duty with the 
training corps, entry into the National 
Guard or some type of Organized Re- 
serve unit, entry into one of the officer- 
training programs—including senior 
ROTC in college —enlistment in the Re- 
serve and entrance into technical or spe- 
cialist training program in college, or 
enlistment in the Volunteer Reserve for 
6 years as a last alternative, wherein he 
is subject. to 1 month’s active-duty train- 
ing each year. There is afforded in this 
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plan as much freedom of choice and 
flexibility as possible so that the young- 
ster may have at least one program avail- 
able which will fit in with his particular 
plans for the future. If he does not 
pursue the alternate program satisfac- 
torily, he is liable for recall by the 
Civilian Commission for a maximum of 
8 months’ active-duty training. A sys- 
tem of training credits is provided for so 
that it is possible for transfers from one 
alternate program to another to take 
place without losing credit for the time 
already served. 

The active duty or basic training is 
conducted in a distinct training corps 
entitled the National Security Training 
Corps. While a member of this corps, 
the trainee operates under a special code 
of conduct, which is spelled out in the 
bill, insofar as military law and disci- 
pline is concerned. Pay during this 
period is $30 a month with additional 
allowances of $50 per month for one de- 
pendent, $65 for two or more. 

This program is controlled by a Na- 
tional Security Training Commission 
consisting of five members appointed by 
the President and approved by the Sen- 
ate. It is in this connection that I have 
found an inconsistency in my bill. Ap- 
parently, no member of the regular serv- 
ices of the Armed Forces, either active 
or retired, can serve on the Commission 
although a military member is men- 
tioned later on in the bill. I am going 
to change this so that there will be one 
military member of the Commission. 
The Commission is appointed for 3 years 
on a full-time basis. To advise the 
Commission on moral, religious, recrea- 
tional, and similar phases of the pro- 
gram, there is provision for a National 
Security Training Advisory Board of 10 
to 25 members which will serve, as neces- 
sary, on a part-time basis. The Com- 
mission has full control of the program 
in all its essentials since: (i) It controls 
the funds by which the program op- 
erates and is required to report to Con- 
gress semiannually on all such ex- 
penditures—sections 343 and 344; (ii) 
it formulates the program and desig- 
nates the training agencies to conduct 
the program—section 324 (a); (iii) it 
issues the policies, standard, and direc- 
tives to govern training agencies in the 
conduct of the program—section 305 
(a); and (iv) it ascertains that these 
Policies, standards, and directives are 
being carried out through a system of 
civilian inspection—section 305 (b). 

The time and rate of the implementa- 
tion of the program has been left to the 
President based upon recommendations 
by the Secretary of Defense and the 
Commission. It has only been specified 
that it is the intent of Congress that the 
implementation of this program shall 
not interfere with the expansion of the 
Armed Forces to their authorized 
strengths. This flexibility has been 
necessary due to the many factors which 
cannot be estimated in this particular 
phase of the program, such as available 
training facilities, and so forth. 

This universal military training pro- 
gram, outlined above, can be pursued 
irrespective of the operation of a selec- 
tive service or draft; as a matter of fact, 
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once in operation, it will simplify greatly 
their task. The average youngster will 
complete his basic training; enter one 
of the alternative programs which will 
normally be some assignment in the Re- 
serve; and, if the draft takes him be- 
fore he completes his alternate pro- 
gram, the required active service under 
the draft will cancel out any further ob- 
ligations he has under the universal 
military training program. The princi- 
ples and operation of the program re- 
main the same regardless of the temper 
of the times: peace, emergency, draft, or 
otherwise. 

Since 1940 there have been at least 10 
universal military training bills of one 
type and another introduced into the 
Congress with the attendant hearings 
and various commission reports. Gen- 
tlemen, I believe that all the investiga- 
tion necessary has been done on this 
matter and that we have sufficient in- 
formation to formulate a good, concrete 
universal military training program. I 
believe that the Compton Commission 
Report is one of the finest pieces of work 
which has been done on the matter; I 
believe that the Towe bill, with few ex- 
ceptions, embodied the principles of the 
Compton Commission Report is a good, 
workable legislative framework; and I 
believe that the Russell bill improved 
on the Towe bill. I do not, then, see the 
necessity of moving off on another tan- 
gent now. I will vote against the Barden 
substitute and support the committee 
bill and hope that, as a result of further 
study, a bill similar to H. R. 3558 will be 
reported by the House Armed Services 
Committee. 

Mr. LANTAFF. Mr. Chairman, I have 
listened with marked interest to the de- 
bate which has taken place for the past 
week. Many arguments have been put 
forth on both sides of the aisle in con- 
nection with the advisability or inadvis- 
ability of including universal military 
training in the present bill, but I have 
failed to hear what I believe to be the 
most vital reason why we should have 
universal military training, and why we 
should have it now. 

This vital reason to which I refer is 
that it is only through a system of uni- 
versal military training that we will ever 
be able to build up an effective Organ- 
ized Reserve and National Guard. I 
happen to be an Army Reserve officer and 
I have for many years served in the Flor- 
ida National Guard, I know that there 
are a number of Members of this body 
who are also reservists at the present 
time, or who have in the past been mem- 
bers of the Guard or the Reserves. Any 
of these gentlemen will tell you that the 
weakness of any Reserve component pro- 
gram has always been the fact that bas- 
ically trained enlisted men were not 
available for enlistment, plus the fact 
that the turn-over in enlisted men has 
been so great that it has been impossible 
to create truly effective units. 

Testimony recently given to the House 
Armed Services Committee indicates that 
the turn-over in enlisted men in the Na- 
tional Guard runs as high as 30 percent 
per year. How can you expect to create 
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an effective military organization with 
such a large yearly turn-over in per- 
sonnel? 

As General Marshall said: 

MILITARY READINESS IMPROVING 

We started in June from a state of bank- 
ruptcy as to available trained Reserves. 
Whatever Reserve organizations we had were 
only 40 or 50 percent of strength, and that 
strength only partially trained. We had no 
resources, no established system for the crea- 
tion of trained manpower. 


We know also that the time spent in 
recruiting consumes a tremendously 
heavy portion of the time of the men 
and officers of any unit, and as a result, 
time that should be spent on the train- 
ing of the unit as such is not available. 

Only under a system of universal mil- 
itary training will there be sufficient 
men in the National Guard and Organ- 
ized Reserve units to maintain an ef- 
fective second line of defense. These 
trainees will join the Reserve compo- 
nents after completing basic training, 
and thereafter a progressive mobiliza- 
tion training program can be carried out 
so as to maintain the unit in a constant 
state of combat readiness. 

Under today’s world conditions, where 
it appears necessary to maintain a high 
security level, it is vital that we do some- 
thing to assure that the reserves and 
the guard become an effective combat 
force without delay, and it is only 
through universal military training that 
this can be accomplished. 

Adoption of the substitute will mean 
a vote for the continuance of an inade- 
quate, undermanned Reserve force not 
capable of the immediate accomplish- 
ment of its assigned mission. Not only 
is the interest of economy, but to estab- 
lish an effective second line of defense, I 
urge the Members of this body to vote 
against the amendment under consid- 
eration. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Brownson]. 

Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
desire to place myself on record as fav- 
oring universal military training to be 
put into practice earlier than the com- 
mittee bill provides. Therefore, I favor 
the Barden amendment so that the ques- 
tion of universal military training may 
be considered separately. 

Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to yield the balance of my time to 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Curtis]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. Curtis]. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, on Tuesday, April 3, I endeavored 
to advance some thinking in regard to 
the bill on draft extension and UMT 
which is now before us. It was not too 
well received by the Members who were 
then on the floor of the House and cer- 
tainly it was not well received by the 
members of the Committee on Armed 
Services who were in attendance. 
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The latter is understandable because I 
suggested that the subject of universal 
military training had not been properly 
or fully considered by the committee of 
this Congress because no thought at all 
kad been given to the question of what 
military training was, is, or will be. I 
suggested that the UMT part of this bill 
be referred back to the committee for 
further study. 

I still feel that way. In the first place, 
the present bill as written is merely a 
capitulation by Congress of its rights and 
responsibilities as respect universal mili- 
tary training. All we are doing, gentle- 
men, by this bill is establishing a Com- 
mission which will study and propose a 
UMT program to the Congress. I do not 
eare whether the Congress has to fail to 
negate the plan in 60 calendar days, or 
has to affirmatively approve it, or as it 
now has been amended has to consider 
it within a specified number of days, the 
net result is that the Committee on 
Armed Forces is declining to do its job 
and is creating a Commission to do it 
for them. There is a serious constitu- 
tional question, aside from the propriety 
of the action, involved in Congress cre- 
ating executive commissions to do its 
legislative work. The constitutional 
question was raised in the debates on 
passage of the Reorganization Act of 
1949. ency disposed of these ar- 
guments. We now do not even have the 
argument of expediency to fall back upon 
in the present instance. I suggest the 
danger of this trend. Those who fear 
a possible dictatorship in this country 
must realize that this procedure opens 
the door that much wider. The next 
push could well be the executive branch 
writing all legislation referring same to 
Congress and conducting a strong propa- 
ganda campaign and using other pres- 
sures on the Congress for its adoption. 
This would then create a completely sub- 
servient Congress. History tells us that 
the fall of every Republic has come from 
the attack upon, and the collapse of, the 
independent legislative branch. It is 
tragic that the fatal attacks have come 
from the members of the legislative 
branch itself. I urge the members of 
the Armed Services Committee to con- 
sider what they are doing in urging the 
creation of a commission and failing to 
perform the duty that I, and I presume 
other Members of the House, thought 
they had been performing these past 3 
months. That duty is no more than to 
present to this House a complete, well- 
thought-out manpower training pro- 
gram to meet the emergencies and wars 
this country might face. 

I favor the Barden substitute, and at 
the same time I urge the Armed Services 
Committee, for which I have great re- 
spect, to immediately go to work and 
present to this House a real bill that we 
can consider and vote upon—and with 
the committee’s experience, I believe the 
committee can do this in 3 months, not 6 
months and 45 days. 

I want to suggest again some of the 
basic thinking I believe this Congress 
must do in approaching e. decision on the 
question of universal military training. 

First of all, we must get the glamour 
of military uniform out of our eyes 
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and do a job analysis of our Armed 
Forces. As I stated Tuesday, we have 
had four basic categories of work activity 
when this country has been in emergency 
or war: 

First. Those working in defense indus- 
try, including farming. 

Second. Those working in civil service 
as employees of the Armed Forces bu- 
reaus. 

Third. Those working as technicians 
under military law as part of the Armed 
Forces. 

Fourth. Those engaged in combat 
work for the Armed Forces. 

Now one question is, What group of 
workers should be in uniform? I suggest 
that only those in category four need be 
in uniform. Certainly, there has been 
no real job analysis made, or attempted, 
to determine what jobs are benefited by 
having the performer in uniform. 

A corollary to that question is, What 
physical standards are necessary, based 
upon a job analysis? Certainly it is 
stupid to apply combat standards to any 
but combatants. Solving this problem 
will go a long way in solving our IV-F 
problem, which will help our manpower 
problems, 

Another question is, What group of 
workers need, or are entitled to, veteran 
benefits? Coupled with this question is, 
What group needs the incentive of 
medals, ribbons, and glamour for the per- 
formance of their assigned tasks—this is 
aside from the question of what group is 
entitled to ribbons, medals, honors, and 
glamour. I suggest that only those in 
category four are so entitled. If my 
thinking is right, or even close to right, 
we will solve the great problem of ad- 
ministering to our veterans by doing this 
job analysis. 

Another question, and the basic ques- 
tion for Congress to decide, as I argue it, 
and not some committee appointed by 
the executive branch of the Government 
is what organization or organizations 
should train the workers to fill their jobs 
in emergency. 

Well there seems to be no question 
about categories one and two. They are 
traditionally trained by civilian enter- 
prise. However, there is no well-defined 
line of what jobs are performed under 
military law and what jobs performed 
under civilian law. There needs to be, 
hasen upon a study of what would be 

st. 

In category 3, and I remind you that 
approximately 90 percent of those who 
were in uniform during World War II 
were in category 3—the noncombatants 
in uniform the technicians - ho 
should do their training? I suggest that 
civilian enterprise is not only best set up 
to train the personnel, but I even sug- 
gest that most of the job performance 
would be best done under civilian con- 
trol, rather than military control. 

In category 4 are the combatants, and 
they amount to only 10 percent roughly 
of our uniformed men, based upon the 
jobs done in the last war. They should 
be trained by the military with little or 
no interference from the Civilians. 

I might state in regard to this impor- 
tant question, that the present bill be- 
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fore us, by failing to do, or even con- 
sider, a job analysis, is placing not only 
the 90 percent under the civilian com- 
mission, but is also placing the 10-per- 
cent combatant group under this civilian 
commission. The result will be poorer 
combatant training as well as poorer 
civilian training. 

The congressional committee, and not 
an executive committee, should further 
consider the basic question which 
emerges from these other questions, of 
whether the assembling of technicians 
in uniform, if they are to be kept in 
uniform, should follow the system the 
Armed Forces want or the system fol- 
lowed in setting vp the Seabees. 

I quote General Hershey, page 195 of 
the House hearings, on what the mili- 
tary wants: 

I would say that in the Armed Forces and 
in the Navy, as I have observed them, no 
matter how much they talk about skill, what 
they want is a young, smart boy because 
they can teach him much easier than they 
can unteach many who come in with a lot 
of so-called skills but they generally have: 
(a) a skill which is of doubtful value, un- 
less modified, and (b) a desire to participate 
only with the skill they have. If there is 
anything else to be done, they want some- 
body else to do it. I believe that you just 
about got to build armies and build navies 
and build air forces by taking people who 
have capacity and teaching them what you 
want them to know, because unfortunately, 
by and large in our civilian life the type of 
man we need, and that is the fighter, is only 
there as an avocation and not as a vocation. 


Now, right here, gentlemen, is the 
philosophy this Congress should resolve 
and not pass the buck on to an executive 
commission. Do you agree with Gen- 
eral Hershey’s statement and philos- 
ophy? I personally do not and I am 
satisfied that any real job analysis of 
the Armed Forces would knock into a 
cocked hat this type of thinking. In 
General Hershey’s statement itself, you 
see the type of deliberate misleading 
thinking I am talking about. He starts 
off talking about technical skills and 
then at the end cinches his argument 
by talking about fighting or combat 
skills, on which very few would disagree 
with him. 

In fact, I will state that the main trou- 
ble with the Armed Forces in the last war 
was their failure to do a job analysis of 
the skills they needed and a concomi- 
tant failure to scan the civilian skills 
existing to put the two together. 

The procurement of Seabee personnel 
in World War II was based upon a 
philosophy diametrically opposed to that 
advanced by General Hershey and the 
Armed Forces. Incidentally, it was put 
into effect over the great opposition of 
the Regular Naval Establishment pri- 
marily because Secretary Forrestal and 
Admiral Ben Moreell, a graduate of 
Washington University Engineering 
School in St. Louis, not the Academy at 
Annapolis, had clear eyes. 

I believe the success of the Seabees is 
directly the result of this procurement 
program. It is a living demonstration 
of the need for the philosophy I advo- 
cate and the elimination of the present 
philosophy of the armed services and 
General Hershey. 
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I want to quote Dr. Karl Compton, 
who was advancing the argument for 
the utilization of IV-F’s more fully, but 
in doing so suggests the philosophy I 
advocate. His statement may be found 
on page 7 of Calendar No. 116, report of 
the Committee on Armed Services to 
accompany S. 1: 

Within the group which is not eligible for 
military service on present standards, there 
are many who are as well qualified to per- 
form certain essential military duties as are 
those of higher standards of fitness. * * * 
The Seabees did a remarkable job but were 
generally outside the selective service stand- 
ards. * * * I feel that a decided im- 
provement in manpower utilization is * + 
one of the directions in which a major in- 
crease in the strength of our Armed Forces 
might be achieved. 


Now, the Seabees were outside the 
selective service standards not only in a 
physical way, but also in a procuring 
way. The Seabees were procured on a 
basis of matching rates and commissions 
with technical skills already acquired in 
civilian endeavors. They were not pro- 
cured by taking them all in as apprentice 
seamen and letting the Military Estab- 
lishment train them. If the military 
system had been followed, the Seabees 
would have been members of the naval 
construction battalions, lost in the 
shuffle, and not a word on everyone's lips 
in admiration of the miracles they per- 
formed. 

My thesis is simple. Congress has a 
job to do. It is to review the basic sys- 
tem of mobilization in light of our ex- 
perience. The thinking to date is that 
of putting new wine into old bottles. If 
this country is to survive and to remain 
a republic, and I believe it can with less 
trouble than might be imagined, we must 
take off our coats and do some basic work 
and study. It is our duty and we cannot 
pass the buck to a civilian commission 
appointed by the executive branch. I 
regret to state that, in my opinion, the 
reason we are not ready today to vote 
upon a concrete program of peacetime 
preparation for mobilization or war is 
because our Armed Services Committee 
has not done its job. I state again I 
have confidence in the committee and 
its chairman. I think we should vote 
for the Barden bill and refer the matter 
of peacetime preparation for mobiliza- 
tion or war back to the committee for 
their prompt consideration and prepara- 
tion of a bill that will answer the prob- 
lems that face us which I have tried to 
suggest in my present remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Vermont [Mr, 
Provurty]. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. Chairman, in sup- 
porting S. 1 as amended by the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services I am perfectly 
aware that I am not voting for universal 
military training. I am merely giving 
expression to the belief that the enact- 
ment of a sound and well conceived pro- 
gram should be given serious considera- 
tion by the Congress. 

The very concept of universal military 
training is repugnant to most Americans, 
It is contrary to national precedent and 
foreign to our traditions. But we must 
remember that we are living in unprece- 
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dented times, and that our minds should 
be alerted to the needs of the present 
and to the contingencies of the future 
insofar as it is possible for us to deter- 
mine these. 

All of us would prefer to demobilize 
our Armed Forces, destroy our weapons 
of war and the arsenals which produce 
them and through the power of moral 
persuasion point out the road to peace. 
But, Mr, Chairman, we realize that such 
an approach would be suicidal at this 
time, for so long as the rulers in the 
Kremlin retain their almost pathological 
zeal for world domination or until they 
have become convinced that the free na- 
tions of the world possess power superior 
to that of Russia and her satellites, we 
will be confronted with momentous ques- 
tions. Even if the Korean War should 
end tomorrow, could we ignore the fact 
that the most powerful revolutionary 
force in history poses a constant threat 
to our security as a Nation? 

If we are going to be realistic I think 
we must recognize that the present emer- 
gency is not likely to be of short dura- 
tion. It is almost certain to be with us 
for years, and only pure folly will per- 
suade us to meet this challenge on a day- 
to-day basis. We must have a consistent, 
long-range program which will not be 
abandoned until it is certain that the 
danger no longer exists. 

Universal military training might well 
be an essential of such a program. It 
would constitute one of the best possible 
means of averting major war because 
nothing is more discouraging to a poten- 
tial aggressor than large reserves of man- 
power and equipment in the hands of his 
contemplated victim. 

So, in a very real sense, UMT repre- 
sents a strategy for peace, but we should 
never labor under the illusion that armed 
force represents the ultimate solution to 
international problems. At best this can 
serve only as a necessary deterrent to war 
while we seek ways and means to amelio- 
rate the basic causes of such disasters. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Connecticut 
(Mr. SEELY-Brown]. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Chairman, 
never have we in the Congress faced a 
decision with more soul searching. 

As a former member of the United 
States Naval Reserve, as a former school 
teacher who recognizes full well the im- 
pact on our youth of the present pro- 
gram, I have tried to face each of the 
problems presented today with one 
thought uppermost: What is best for my 
country? 

I have dedicated myself to— 

First. Strengthening the United States 
militarily, morally, and spiritually. 

Second. Mobilizing all of the resources 
of this Nation to meet fully and swiftly 
the requirements of the emergency and 
to see to it that this burden falls as 
equitably as can be upon all our people. 

Third. Opposing any secret commit- 
ments to any other nation. The recent 
exchanges between Washington and 
Tokyo and between the Foreign Office in 
London and our State Department in- 
N the new importance of my atti- 
tude. 
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If this national emergency is to con- 
tinue for a long time—and the present 
indications are that it is—we must decide 
on a sound system of universal military 
training under civilian control. 

I believe we must have a better utiliza- 
tion of existing manpower priorities if 
we are to provide effective help in solv- 
ing our problems. The American people 
very properly are demanding that the 
Pentagon itself set a proper example in 
this respect. 

We must develop immediately a much 
fairer system for our National Guard and 
Reserve units. 

I personally consider the draft bill and 
the universal military training program 
as part and parcel of the same problem. 
Each must be considered in the light 
of the other. Unless we provide for a 
proper system of universal military 
training now, we shall be forced to keep 
a large standing army of draftees and 
Reservists in active duty status for a 
long time. 

All of us must ask ourselves this ques- 
tion: “Shall I stand up and dedicate my 
thinking, my action, and my prayers to 
the protection of my country?” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. O' Hana] is recog- 
nized. 

(Mr. Gross, Mr. H. Cart ANDERSEN, Mr. 
STEFAN, and Mr. Aucust H. ANDRESEN 
asked and were given permission to yield 
the time allotted to them to Mr. O'Hara.) 

Mr. OHARA. Mr. Chairman, now we 
come to that time in the debate where 
there is that hush before the solemn 
hour when we as Members of Congress 
have to make our decision of most grave 
importance. 

I realize that many of my distinguished 
friends are finding themselves in trouble 
because they fear that if they vote for 
the Barden substitute that will be a vote 
in opposition to universal military train- 
ing. Personally, I cannot see their 
reasoning as to the UMT issue. We do 
not deal with the question of something 
that is important for the needs of the 
armed services or to the winning of the 
Korean War or something that is at all 
important in the matter of a reserve 
pool, but we are being asked to vote to 
direct that somebody appoint a com- 
mission to come back and make a re- 
port to the Armed Services Committee, 
and then the Armed Services Committee 
is supposed to do something that they 
could do at this very minute, if they 
wanted to—a perfectly ridiculous pro- 
cedure by legislative act. 

If we were going to vote on the ques- 
tion of the draft, I do not think there 
would be a half a dozen votes against 
it, but I am going to vote for the Barden 
bill upon the theory that I refuse to com- 
mit myself to some unknown principle, 
upon some unknown program about 
which I know nothing, and which may 
commit me to being for a permanent 
peacetime draft. 

When the hearings were begun in this 
body and the other body there was a 
perfect uproar about the terrible short- 
age of manpower that was necessary for 
the armed services; that we would have 
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to take the 18-year-olds, that we needed 
those 18-year-olds to fill up the gap. 

I call your attention to the front page 
of the Washington Star of last evening, 
to an Associated Press report which says, 
“The draft boards are told to delay calls 
for May, to delay all calls for May, until 
further orders come from General 
Hershey.” 

Now, just what sort of a state of con- 
fusion are we in? Are we being given 
untrue facts as to the manpower condi- 
tion so that we do not know what is the 
situation? Are we being kidded about 
the condition of our manpower pool, or 
are our armed services completely unable 
to take care of these youngsters who are 
being drafted to such an extent that 
they cannot equip and train them now? 
What is going on? I would assume that 
the members of the Armed Services 
Committee would know the answer, and 
I yield to them if they can explain why 
this announcement of the suspension of 
the draft call by General Hershey, if 
they know. There being no reply, I as- 
sume that they do not know. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. I am in 
accord with the gentleman’s views and 
will also vote for the Barden bill. 

Mr. OHARA. I have said all that 
I wanted to. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA. Yes; I have waited 
a long time for the gentleman to get 
around to answering. 

Mr. BROOKS. What is the question? 

Mr. O'HARA. I asked if any member 
of the Armed Services Committee knew 
why the suspension of the draft call 
for May had been issued? 

Mr. BROOKS. I heard the gentle- 
man’s question, but I just wanted to be 
sure that I understood it. I can say 
this, that draft calls prior to that had 
been sufficient, now they are catching up. 
They had deliquency trouble and they 
want tc catch up and do things in an 
orderly manner. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. MEADER] is recog- 
nized 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, I pro- 
pose to support the Barden amendment, 
not because I am opposed to universal 
military training but because I am op- 
posed to the abdication of its policy- 
making authority by this Congress. I 
have not heard one iota of evidence dur- 
ing this entire debate which would sup- 
port any belief that the Armed Services 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives is unqualified and incompetent to 
write the details of this plan. 

If the House Committee on Armed 
Services needs more staff to develop this 
plan in detail and present it here for 
enactment as a policy-making function 
of this body they should have the addi- 
tional assistance they need. That is the 
way this law should be passed. We 
should not delegate to a presidentially 
appointed board or commission the right 
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to draft our laws. On that basis and on 
that basis only I am voting for the Bar- 
den amendment. 

Even aside from its constitutional re- 
sponsibility, the Armed Services Com- 
mittee is the peculiarly appropriate 
agency to draft military manpower legis- 
lation. Manpower is only one phase of 
our peacetime national defense and 
should be considered in its proper per- 
spective, and in its proper relationship 
to other aspects of our rational defense 
system. The National Security Train- 
ing Commission will necessarily be con- 
fined to a consderation of manpower and 
would have no jurisdiction over related 
components of the defense machine, 

We frequently fall into the error of 
speaking as if numbers of soldiers de- 
termined the strength of our defense. 
Our defense also rests upon our posses- 
sion of strategic materials, the efficiency 
and vitality of our national production 
plant, our control of strategic overseas 
bases, the accuracy and extent of our in- 
telligence, the comparative quality of our 
research and development in weapons 
and techniques, the efficiency of military 
logistics and supply, the smoothness and 
effectiveness of our industrial mcbiliza- 
tion controls, and the fundamental 
health of our free economy to wage all- 
out war. 

I wish to call to the attention of the 
Committee the Fifth Annual Report of 
the Senate War Investigating Committee 
filed with the United States Senate Sep- 
tember 3, 1946—Report No. 110, part 7, 
Seventy-ninth Congress, second session. 

This unanimous report sought to sum- 
marize briefly some of the principles of a 
sound national defense which emerged 
from 5% years investigation of the na- 
tional defense program by the members 
and staff of the Truman-Mead com- 
mittee, 

There is time here to quote only a very 
few of the committee’s conclusions and 
a few passages from its comments re- 
lating to military manpower. However, 
even these brief excerpts should be con- 
vincing that the character and extent 
of our military manpower and the char- 
acter of its training are an integral part 
of our entire defense effort: 

1. Our national defense today requires s 
highly trained armed force, equipped with 
the most modern weapons, and capable of 
rapid expansion in time of emergency. At 
the beginning of World War II this Nation 
had no such force. It cannot be assumed 
that a numerically superior armed force 13 
in itself an acequate defense. The quality 
rather than the quantity of our Army and 


Navy will be the best guaranty for an ade- 
quate defense. 

2. Since service in the Armed Forces. dur- 
ing peacetime should be such as to attract 
able, intelligent men, an intensive study of 
personnel matters in the Army and Navy 
should be made for the purpose of setting 
up a promotion system which will insure 
that the best qualified men, regardless of 
age or seniority in service, will obtain the 
most responsible positions (p. 1). 

* . * . 


* 

7. The United States is abandoning over- 
seas bases a during the war at great 
cost in lives and dollars. Many of these 
bases are commercially useful during 
time, and would have strategic military im- 
portance in another emergency. The War, 
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Navy, and State Departments should have 
had plans, before the end of the war, to 
utilize those overseas bases necessary to our 
national defense, and they should have used 
the full weight of our bargaining power in 
executing these plans. The appropriate Gov- 
ernment agencies must now work out and 
set into operation a feasible program for the 
acquisition or use of strategic overseas bases. 

8. Under present world conditions the na- 
tional defense will suffer unless the United 
States has a more efficient intelligence agency, 
in both military and nonmilitary fields, than 
we had before World War II. Knowledge of 
international economic, political, and social 
conditions is necessary if sound diplomatic 
decisions are to be made. Furthermore, data 
obtained by an intelligence service can assist 
in determining the size and character of the 
Armed Force to be maintained for the de- 
fense of our Nation. The establishment of 
a superior intelligence organization is good 
economy (p. 2). 

9. More businesslike administrative meth- 
ods in the Armed Forces during the emer- 
gency would have brought the war to a vic- 
torious conclusion at an earlier date, with 
less cost in life, dollars, and natural resources. 
Whenever practical, war should not be waged 
by decisions in disregard of sound business 
principles. The Armed Forces should bend 
all efforts toward improving administrative 
procedures and eliminating weaknesses in 
procurement and supply (p. 3). 

+% * * * * 


We did not enter either World War I or 
World War II with an Army and a Navy 
equipped and trained to fight a major war. 
Primarily, we were able to fight and win 
both wars because of our industrial suprem- 
acy, our huge reservoir of certain important 
raw materials and the energy, ingenuity, and 
valor of our people. In an amazingly short 
period of time, we proved our ability to forge 
swords out of plowshares and to use them ef- 
fectively against the enemy (p. 3). 

* * + * * 


It must not, however, be assumed that a 
numerically superior military and naval force 
is of itself an adequate defense. In the fu- 
ture we must maintain an adequate Army 
and Navy. History has indicated over and 
over again that a large and supposedly excel- 
lent Army and Navy may be useless props to 
rely upon for national defense. At the be- 
ginning of World War II France and Russia 
were thought to have the largest armies and 
the United States and Great Britain the larg- 
est navies in existence, but the combined to- 
tal of this military array did not prevent ag- 
gressor nations from attacking them. With- 
out our industrial supremacy those forces 
might not have prevented our utter defeat. 

An adequate national defense today re- 
quires much more than merely an army and 
a navy. It requires the best army and the 
best navy, and it requires a national economy 
which can swiftly and smoothly be con- 
verted to a machine of defense superior to 
that of any probable combination of enemies. 

The pitfall to be avoided is a military and 
neval force in being which gives the appear- 
ance of an adequate protective force, but 
which through obsolescence and backward- 
ness is unable to cope with a more modern 
and more effective—although a smaller and 
less spectacular—opposing force (p. 4). 

* * * * * 

In 1933 the Germany Army was composed 
of only 1,100,000 officers and men. In that 
same year, the French Army had 6,952,000 
men. The sudden and comparatively easy 
defeat of France by the German Army in 1940 
proved that size of a nation’s army and even 
military expenditures, in which France led 
in the period between the two wars, do not 
guarantee adequate protection. The defeat 
of France in 1940 established that modern 
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equipment and modern techniques were far 
more important than mere size (p. 5). 

In this machine age of rapid transporta- 
tion and more and more destructive weapons, 
great numbers of men in an army are, by 
themselves, of very little significance. Fail- 
ure to realize this may induce a false sense of 
security, such as the French had prior to 
this war. 

The committee expresses no opinion as to 
the optimum size of our armed forces, but 
the committee emphasizes that quality is 
much more important than quantity. A 
good little army is worth more than a poor 
large army, Whatever size we agree on will 
be valuable only if we maintain quality, both 
in equipment andin men. And it will always 
be 3 to sacrifice numbers for quality 
(p. 5). 

Service in the Armed Forces during peace- 
time should be such as to attract the best 
and ablest of our young men, and having at- 
tracted them, we should be sure that we 
are exploiting to the fullest their talents. 

With a high-grade leadership in the 
Armed Forces, many of the other problems of 
national defense can be more easily solved. 
Without a high caliber personnel, the best 
possible plans will mean little (p. 26). 


The Armed Services Committee, and 
the House of Representatives, viewing 
military manpower legislation as an in- 
tegral part of our entire national defense 
policy is in a better position to write a 
universal military training plan or bill 
than any board the President can ap- 
point, even if every one of the five mem- 
bers turns out to be a genius. 

I, for one, am unwilling to admit that 
the Congress has become incapable of 
writing the laws of this country. I am 
forced to the conclusion that the com- 
mittee bill, even in its more palatable 
form, constitutes an admission of legisla- 
tive incompetence and a repudiation of 
our solemn constitutional obligation to 
execute the legislative power of the 
United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentlewoman 


from Massachusetts [Mrs. Rocers] is 


recognized. 

(Mr. JoHNson asked and was given 
permission to yield to Mrs. ROGERS of 
Massachusetts the time allotted to him.) 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, the whole country has been 
deeply shocked, wrought up, and is 
deeply unhappy by the removal of Gen- 
eral MacArthur. They are very angry. 
There was no question of incompetency. 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur is a superb 
fighting general, an able and skillful 
administrator, and he is adored by the 
Japanese for his assistance in rehabili- 
tation. Japan was safe with General 
MacArthur; everybody felt that the Pa- 
cific was safe with General MacArthur. 
They knew that General MacArthur was 
the last bulwark against communism, 
Now they wonder what will happen. His 
sacrifice, this horrible thing, must not 
have been in vain. We need to be strong 
now in a military way much more than 
we did when General MacArthur was in 
command there in the Pacific. Weak- 
ness would be disastrous for us, disas- 
trous for every country in the world. 
General MacArthur would want our mili- 
tary defense strong. 

I am voting against the Barden 
amendment. I feel that we need univer- 
Sal military training now. The Legion 


-Railway Exchange Building, 
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has wanted universal military training 
ever since its beginning. The co-called 
Vinson committee bill is better than any- 
thing that has been suggested thus far. 

I have always voted for national de- 
fense and have never regretted it. I re- 
member voting—and it passed by one 
vote—the continuation of selective serv- 
ice; then came the attack on Pearl Har- 
bor. What would have happened had 
our forces been dissipated and we not 
had an army? I remember the forti- 
fication vote of Guam. I remember a 
Congressman whose son was killed on 
Guam who voted against its fortification. 
It might not have made a great deal of 
difference, but I know that it haunted 
him all his life. I voted for the forti- 
fication for Guam. I believed Japan 
only respected and feared strength. 

I voted for the 70-group Air Force, 
and the naval airplane carriers. The re- 
moval of Admiral Denfeld for saying 
what was necessary for naval strength 
was not in vain. It resulted in a stronger 
Navy. The sacrifice of General MacAr- 
thur must not be made in vain. 

Mr. Chairman, we hear a great deal 
about women not wanting UMT, not 
wanting a very strong national defense, 
not wanting their men to be soldiers, 
Do you suppose there is a mother or 
father today who would not want his son 
to have basic training before going to 
war? Do you suppose there is a wounded 


boy today in any hospital who does not 


beg to have the boys given basic military 


‘training before going to the front? 


UMT would assure this. The Daughters 
of the American Revolution have en- 


‘dorsed UMT. Mrs. Becker of New Jer- 


sey is the chairman of the women’s na- 
tional defense group. The following is 


-the list of some 34 women’s patriotic or- 


ganizations participating in the twenty- 


‘fifth Women’s Patriotic Conference on 
‘National Defense in Washington in Jan- 
uary of 1951, who endorsed UMT. These 
women's patriotic 


groups represent 
1,000,000 women: 

Mrs. Walter H. Boyd, national president, 
American Gold Star Mothers, Inc., 1255 East 
Second Street, Long Beach, Calif. 

Mrs. David Brughelli, national president, 


American Gold Star Sisters, Inc., 2046 Green- 


wich Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
Mrs. Willis C. Reed, national president, 


American Legion Auxiliary, 777 North 


Meridian Street, Indianapolis 7, Ind. 

- Mrs. Paul Charles Wright, national presi- 
dent, American War Dads Auxiliary, 513 
Kansas City 
6, Mo. A 

Mrs. Gertrude Warner, national president, 
American War Mothers, 306 North Washing- 
ton Avenue, Scranton, Pa. 

Mrs. Thomas William Smith, national 
president, American Women’s Legion of 
World Wars, the Embassy, Apartment 301, 
Sixteenth and Howard Streets NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Mrs. Hazel Rue Scott, national president, 
Blue Star Mothers of America, 111 Cherokee 
Trail, Willoughby, Ohio. 

Mrs. Dolly LeBlanc, national president, 
Catholic War Veterans of the United States 
of America, Ladies Auxiliary, 70 Lenox Road, 
Brooklyn 26, N. Y. 

Miss Frances Eddy Curtis, national presi- 
dent, Dames of the Loyal Legion of the 
United States of America, 350 Monterey Ave- 
nue, Detroit 3, Mich. 
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Mrs. Claude W. Dudley, national president, 
Daughters of the United States Army, 111 
Highland Drive, Chevy Chase, Md. 

Mrs. Beatrice Parmeter, national president, 
Ladies Auxillary to the Military Order of the 
Purple Heart, 4500 Harvey Way, Long Beach, 
Calif. 

Mrs. George A. Ilg, national president, 
Ladies Auxiliary to the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States, 406 West Thirty- 
fourth Street, Kansas City, Mo. 

Mrs. Bessie Hart, national president, Ladies 
of the Grand Army of the Republic, 527 
North Noble Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mrs. Bessie Mittlesteadt, national presi- 
dent, Marine Corps League Auxiliary, 257 
Division Street, North Towanda, N, Y. 

Mrs. Evelyn McCaslin, national president, 
National Amvets Auxiliary, 2475 Parkview 
Drive, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 

Mrs. Lillian E. Bauman, national presi- 
dent, National Auxillary, United Spanish 
War Veterans, 40 G Street NE, Washington, 
D. C. 

Mrs. Minna D. Levine, national president, 
National Ladies Auxiliary, Jewish War Vet- 
erans of the United States, 1776 Broadway, 
New York 19, N. Y. 

Mrs. William B. Shelton, national presi- 
dent, National Society for Constitutional 
Security, 450 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn 
5, N. Y. 

Mrs. Marion U. Mansur, national presi- 
dent, National Society, Daughters of the 
Revolution, 32 Spruce Street, Malden 8, 
Mass. 

Mrs. Franke Wolfe, president general, 
National Society, Daughters of the Union, 
1861-65, Inc., The Lindens, 187 South Baby- 
lon Turnpike, Merrick, N. Y. 

Miss Julia C. Fish, president general, Na- 
tional Society of New England Women, 13710 
Shaker Boulevard, apartment 700, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Mrs. Ida Suber, national president, Na- 
tional Society, Service Star Legion, Inc., 
409 Bell Avenue, New Castle, Pa. 

Mrs, Eula M. Nelson, national president, 
National Woman’s Relief Corps, Auxiliary to 
the Grand Army of the Republic, 848 South 
Spring Street, Springfield, III. 

Mrs. Mae E. Shuttleworth, national com- 
mander, National Yeoman F, 658 East Fifty- 
seventh Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mrs. Jeannette Miller, national command. 
er, Navy Club, U. S. A. Auxiliary, 1609 Cen- 
tral Tower, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Mrs. Eleanor I. Coner national president, 
Navy Mothers Club of America, West Lake 
Road, Honeoye, N. Y. 

Mrs. Edwin DeWitt Coddington, presi- 
dent, New York City Colony, National So- 
ciety of New England Women, 321 Kenmore 
Road, Douglas Manor, Long Island, N. Y. 

Mrs. Julian C. Smith, national president, 
Society of the Sponsors of the United States 
Navy, 5 Edgewood Terrace, Belle Haven, Alex- 
andria, Va. 

Mrs. Jassamine Doran, national command- 
er, United States Army Mothers, State Fair- 
grounds, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Mrs. John J. Doyle, national president, 
Women of the Army and Navy Legion Valor 
of the U. S. A., 13 Evelyn Avenue, Malden, 
Mass. 

Mrs. Harrison Smith, chairman, Women’s 
National Defense Committee of Philadelphia, 
803 Weightman Building, 1524 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. Albert Reinke, national president, 
Gold Star Wives of America, Inc., room 1436- 
37 Land Title Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. Augustus Dunaway, Reserve Officers 
Association Ladies Clubs of the United 
States, 5348 Broadway Terrace, Oakland, 
Calif. 

Mrs. Evangeline M. Trenchard, national 
president, the National Gold Star Mothers, 
Inc., 664 Harrison Avenue, Ardsley, Pa. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, although the demands of 
necessity have eliminated an immediate 
program for universal military training 
from the pending manpower bill, there 
is still an opportunity remaining for 
UMT. 

A vote for the pending Barden sub- 
stitute will be a vote against UMT. A 
vote against the substitute is a vote to- 
ward the establishment of a regular sys- 
tem of universal military training. 

UMT is the one hope for establishing 
a permanent system to preserve the 
strength of the United States without 
resorting to a permanent draft. With a 
large backlog of trained reserves, we can 
keep the strength necessary to resist 
communism all down the line. 

America cannot long continue to move 
from crisis to crisis, from war scare to 
war scare. 

The grave weaknesses in our foreign 
policy following World War II were 
largely the result of our depleted mili- 
tary resources. We followed the usual 
mistake of reducing ourselves to military 
impotence, and today we are paying the 
price. 

UMT offers the one hope of avoiding 
this mistake in the future. We should 
vote today for American security. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the balance of my time may be given to 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. KILDAY]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
‘Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Chairman, the de- 
bate on this very important issue and 
vital legislation hes been carried on on 
a very high plane. The pros and cons 
of almost all points of interest have been 
thoroughly discussed and debated. The 
able and distinguished chairman of the 
House Armed Services Committee and 
the members of the committee have 
made a most thorough, lucid, and im- 
pressive exposition of the measure be- 
fore us. These gentlemen, the chair- 
man and the members of the committee, 
have carried the burden of debate on 
the issue and certainly it could not be 
in better hands. 

It shall not be my purpose, therefore, 
Mr. Chairman, to take the time of the 
committee to discuss in any detail the 
measure before us or to delay the vote on 
this bill. 

I do, however, wish to be heard briefly 
to make a few observations. For cer- 
tainly this is a most historic occasion— 
and this is a most historic debate. 

The issue establishing universal mili- 
tary training has been long with us. 
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Universal military training was first 
proposed and advocated by Gen. George 
Washington during the early days of 
our Nation’s infancy. It has long been 
advanced in many quarters and much 
discussed. Such a proposal has been 
the subject of study and consideration 
outside this Chamber—but this is the 
first time that such proposal has ever 
reached the floor of the House of Rep- 
resentatives for formal debate. 

This is why I feel that this is a most 
historic occasion. This is an occasion 
when I feel every Member has an obli- 
gation to make known his views and 
opinions on this important legislation. 

As the measure now stands, I shall 
support it—the committee bill, not the 
adulterated substitute. We, in our 
search for peace, have so far not 
achieved the success for which we work 
and pray. As a nation, we must re- 
main constantly vigilant and watchful 
and militarily strong and prepared. I 
regret that this bill is necessary—but, in 
all honesty, it must be said that the 
approval of this measure is one of the 
most pressing and urgent issues before 
us today in our history. 

Two World Wars have been thrust 
upon us because we were militarily 
weak. Danger of another hovers near 
or recedes in direct proportion to our 
gaining strength. 

It is because of the truth of this fact 
that some form—some proper form—of 
universal military training fits into to- 
day’s picture and is of such vital im- 
portance. 

Almost everyone agrees, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the present grave interna- 
tional situation may continue for an 
indefinite period. To meet the immedi- 
ate challenge of this unrest and for our 
Nation’s future security, legislation of 
the nature here proposed seems essen- 
tial and necessary, and we must face 
up to the test and challenge of the hour 
pressed upon us. I shall vote for this 
measure and I want the people of my 
State and district to know why I shall 
vote for this legislation at this time. 

My reasons, stated simply, are these: 

First of all, this measure would guar- 
antee to our Nation a steady flow of re- 
serves into the Armed Forces—reserves 
that have been trained and would be 
ready to serve efficiently in time of 
emergency. Certainly the Members of 
this body do not need a further ex- 
pression of the reasons why our country 
must be provided with such Reserve 
forces. Information made available to 
us discloses this fact and the daily pa- 
pers tell us these reasons in very bold 
and black type. 

Second, this measure would permit a 
reduction in the total strength of our 
military components and thus permit 
the return to their homes, their fami- 
lies and their businesses of many men 
with dependents and overage who have 
been called to duty. It is only by assur- 
ing a steady flow of trained and equipped 
reserves, that it will ever be possible to 
effect an over-all reduction in the num- 
bers of our military manpower, and I, for 
one, would like to see our military re- 
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quirements met with the most efficient 
use of both manpower and funds. 

It should be pointed out, also, that by 
providing a system of adequately trained 
military men, we can protect our Nation 
against the tremendously expensive and 
wasteful system of sudden expansion to 
meet emergency situations, followed by 
equally wasteful demobilization after the 
crisis has temporarily passed. We can- 
not indulge in the luxury of meeting each 
new emergency with emergency meas- 
ures. We should take action to solve 
these problems and provide for some 
stability of purpose. 

Third, the measure as written by the 
distinguished committee provides for 
civilian control and supervision of the 
UMT provisions of this Act. I believe 
that no portion will be more generally 
approved than this provision to keep the 
initial training program of our young 
reserves in civilian hands. The measure 
further provides for a very close super- 
vision of the training program by the 
Congress—another meritorious feaure— 
when such may be enacted. 

As I have said, Mr. Chairman, I feel 
that the debate on this issue is in the 
very best of hands. I did, however, 
want to present these few points and to 
make my position clear, so that there be 
no misunderstanding of how I stand and 
how I shall vote. The vote which we 
shall cast may well be one of the most 
important cast in the history of the 
Congress. Action which we take here 
today may well be the greatest contribu- 
tion which our Nation can make toward 
achieving and maintaining a lasting 
peace. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the time allotted me be given 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. KILDAY]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

The C . The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas IMr. 
KIL DALI. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, I sin- 
cerely hope that the committee will vote 
down the Barden amendment and let 
us proceed in an orderly fashion to pass 
upon the committee bill which was re- 
ported after more than 60 days of hear- 
ings. We have continually gone up in 
time of an emergency with our Armed 
Forces and have immediately gone down 
when the danger has passed. 

It is essential that we have the UMT 
program set up, a plan submitted and 
adopted, so that when the time comes 
that men are no longer necessary for 
service we will havc a place for them to 
be trained. Presumably when that time 
comes under present plans we will have 
3,500,000 men with the system of UMT 
established. Those men would continue 
on duty, and when their tours had end- 
ed, then your active force would go 
down. You will have time to get your 
first men out of UMT into your Reserve, 
and your Reserves would go up. 

It is essential that we have the plan 
so worked out and in readiness to start 
when we quit drafting for service so that 
those 3,500,000 or whatever it may be, 
on a level plane, will go down gradually 
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as the 24- or 26-month period of serv- 
ice is terminated for the individuals. It 
would give us time to turn at least one 
or maybe two of the increments out of 
the UMT program. With your Reserves 
going up, we are in position to protect 
the country, and in that manner we will 
not face the point where there will be a 
hiatus in the program, where we will 
have to maintain men on active duty at 
full pay and have all of the 3,500,000 or 
whatever we have in the service. 

When the time comes that we no 
longer draft them we will be able to put 
them in the Reserves on a permanent 
basis. It is highly important at this 
time that we see to it that both phases of 
the program are passed, that we con- 
tinue the Draft Act as it is at present 
in order to take care of the present ex- 
isting emergency, and that we be well 
prepared ready with the machinery, a 
plan approved, so that we can convert 
immediately from a large active-duty 
force to the orderly organization and 
build up of a Reserve. 

I know that many say here “I am go- 
ing to vote for the Barden bill, but.” 
There is no “but” about it. Throughout 
this debate there has been an attempt 
on the part of many—I felt it from the 
time we started—of saying “I am neither 
for or against UMT, but this time I am 
going to vote in a certain way because of 
certain objections.” There have been 
as many objections as there are provi- 
sions in the bill. This idea of “I am go- 
ing to vote for the Barden bill, but I am 
for UMT” is past. You are up against 
it now. It is a question of whether you 
are going to adopt the Barden bill and 
throw out the provisions of the House 
committee’s bill without ever coming 
to a vote on it, or whether you are going 
to face the issue squarely. 

I sincerely trust that the Barden 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
will be defeated and that we will pro- 
ceed to the orderly consideration of 
amendments and vote on the committee 
bill as reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Jones]. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I intend to vote against the Bar- 
den amendment because I am for uni- 
versal military training. It has been in- 
teresting to me to hear Members justify 
their votes on this bill and say that they 
do not believe that a vote against the 
Barden amendment indicates that they 
oppose universal military training. I 
think it is significant that all of those 
who are opposed to universal military 
training are supporting the Barden 
amendment. I am for universal mili- 
tary training because I believe that in 
voting for that I am reflecting the views 
of the great majority of the people of 
my district. 

More than 2 years ago I sent out a 
questionnaire asking for the views of my 
constituents on this question. Out of 
more than 11,000 questions sent out 
more than 68 percent expressed them- 
selves as being in favor of universal 
military training. The reason they are 
for universal military training is because 
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they are for a preparedness program. 
Those people at that time voted more 
than 92 percent for a continuation of a 
strong preparedness program in this 
country. I do not think that the com- 
mittee bill goes far enough, but at least 
it makes a start and will give us a start 
on universal military training which this 
country needs so bad. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
CRUMPACKER]. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Chairman, 
many subjects have been discussed in the 
course of the debate on this bill, but 
there is one subject to which the sup- 
porters of UMT have failed to address 
themselves: that is, their major premise 
that such a program will provide a reser- 
voir of trained men; that it will provide 
an adequate Reserve; that it will pre- 
vent the sending of untrained men into 
combat. I think that the gentlemen, in- 
stead of assuming this fundamental 
proposition, should have undertaken to 
prove it. I say that UMT will accom- 
plish no such magic. 

There are, in the armed services, many 
hundreds, if not thousands, of classifica- 
tions of specialized jobs. Any man, to 
be qualified for any of these specialized 
jobs, must, in addition to receiving the 
usual basic military training, receive 
specialized training. This additional 
training requires anything from a mat- 
ter of months to a matter of years. By 
the very fact of the multiplicity of these 
specialized jobs it would be impractica- 
ble to attempt to train men in all of 
these various skills in any mass military- 
training program. However, even were 
this not so, the very shortness of the 
proposed training period would make it 
impossible to adequately train men in 
any but a very few of these specialties. 

Since the present bill does not set up 
any program, or give any indication of 
what form such a program might take, 
we must, for lack of anything more spe- 
cific, assume that it will take a form 
similar to some of the programs which 
have previously been proposed. All of 
these proposals have been designed to 
train just one type of military men— 
infantrymen. Now ic happens that 
combat infantrymen constitute at most 
only about 10 percent of the men in the 
Army ground forces. The Army, in turn, 
at most, has only half of all the men in 
uniform. Hence, at best, the UMT 
might train, to some degree, about 5 per- 
cent of the men who go through the pro- 
gram in the skills which they will need 
if they are some day called to the colors 


to defend their country. To put it an- 


other way, UMT, instead of providing us 
with a pool of trained men, would pro- 
vide us with a pool of men, 1 out of 20 
of whom would be trained—to some 
extent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Brown]. 

(Mr. Nicnotson asked and was given 
permission to yield the time allotted to 
him to Mr. Brown of Ohio.) 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I shall vote for the Barden substitute to 
the Vinson bill for the reason that I feel 
very strongly that UMT legislation has 
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no part or place in any measure to ex- 
tend the Selective Service Act. 

I would also like to say to the Mem- 
bers of the House that the real reason 
why we have such a weak provision in 
the pending bill on UMT is simply be- 
cause the committee, or the leadership 
of the Committee on Armed Services, 
came to the rather reluctant conclusion 
the House would not approve its original 
bill carrying provisions for an out and 
out UMT program to be established some 
time in the future as the administration 
might see fit. So they decided to bring 
in amendments to the original commit- 
tee bill to make the measure more palat- 
able and easier to swallow. Remember, 
however, that even the provision now 
contained in the committee bill is not 
the one you will actually be voting on. 
Instead, you will actually be voting on 
some unknown UMT provision as it 
comes back from conference. Whether 
you believe in UMT or are opposed to it, 
UMT should not be enacted into law as 
a part of the extension of the draft. In- 
stead, it should stand on its own feet and 
be voted on in the American way. I do 
not trust, and I am saying this advised- 
ly, those who will appoint the commis- 
sion which will establish some sort of a 
UMT training program to become ef- 
fective if this bill is approved. UMT 
cannot be put into effect now. It can 
only begin some time in the future long 
after those individuals who would name 
the commission have been driven out of 
office by the wrath of the American peo- 
ple. One of the questions we must de- 
cide here is whether we shall grant 
them these powers. I think I know, at 
least I have a strong opinion, as to the 
kind of people who will be named to 
serve on this commission to draw up the 
UMT program, if it is authorized. If 
we are to have UMT I want the plan 
for it to be drawn up by people in whom 
I have faith and confidence as good, 
honest-to-God Americans, 

It is time we stop standing here in the 
well of the House criticizing many of the 
actions of those now in the control of 
our Government one day and then the 
next be turning around and casting our 
votes in favor of delegating the powers 
of this Congress, and of future Con- 
gresses to these very same officials and 
to those they may name to represent 
them. 

We appreciate the need for extending 
the draft for as long as we are at war— 
but we are opposed to the using of the 
present national emergency as an excuse 
for fastening on America a permanent 
conscription and UMT program. Let 
UMT be considered on its own merits as 
a separate legislative action. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
as I understand the section of this bill 
with regard to universal military train- 
ing, it provides that the President will 
aproint a commission of his own choice 
subject to approval of the majority of 
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the Senate, that will submit a proposal 
for a universal military training pro- 
gram. 

The proposed program is to be sub- 
mitted within 6 months. It will be sub- 
mitted direct to the House Committee 
on Armed Services, exactly the same 
committee that has charge of this legis- 
lation. The House committee will be re- 
quired under this bill to either approve 
or reject the proposal within 45 days. 
If approved, the proposal, in the form 
of a bill, will come direct to Congress for 
consideration. Then, if enacted into law, 
the same commission that prepared the 
legislation, will administer the act. 

In other words, Mr. Chairman, the 
commission will write the bill and ad- 
minister the act, if approved. This is 
subject only to amendments that may 
be approved by the House. If I am in- 
correct in this general statement, I would 
like to be so advised. 

It seems to me yeu are going far afield 
when you authorize and direct a com- 
mission appointed by the Executive to 
prepare and submit legislation which di- 
rects that the same commission who 
writes the bill shall administer it. At 
least, it is a departure from the ordinary 
manner of handling legislation in Con- 
gress. 

If a plan or proposal for universal 
military training is to be submitted 6 
months from now, as you propose under 
this bill, why not let the Committee on 
Armed Services, who represents the 
Congress and the people, study the prob- 
lem and hold hearings on it. What 
valid reason is there for delegating this 
important authority and responsibility 
to a group of people outside of Congress 
and appointed by the President. Let 
the Armed Services Committee study the 
legislation and hold hearings on it. 
Then let the great Armed Services Com- 
mittee bring its bill to the House with 
its recommendations. If the House, by 
its vote, decides the legislation should 
be administered by a Commission, good 
and well, but, in substance, here you let 
the same Commission write the bill. 
Again, I say the Armed Services Com- 
mittee should assume its responsibility 
of holding hearings and writing the pro- 
posed legislation, as is done with all 
other legislation. I remind you again, 
the Commission that will submit the 
proposed measure is appointed, not by 
the Congress or a committee of Con- 
gress, but by the President. Then you 
go so far as to limit your own committee 
to 45 during which to consider the pro- 
posal of the committee. Six months 
for the Presidential Commission to study 
the problem and then 45 days for your 
committee during which to take action. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
JENKINS]. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
vote for the Barden amendment because 
I am opposed to universal military train- 
ing at this time. Legislation providing 
for an extension of the draft is sufficient 
at this time. 

I am especially against that provision 
of the Vinson bill that sets up a commis- 
sion with power to bring in a report 
which the Committee on Armed Services 
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will be required to consider and which 
when the committee does consider will 
be given a privileged status so that it 
can be brought up for consideration in 
the House. This is contrary to the reg- 
ular procedure. 

If the Vinson bill is passed and a com- 
mission is set up, this commission will 
take the place of Congress for what the 
commission recommends will have to be 
considered by the Committee on Armed 
Services of the House. I know that Mr. 
Vinson claims that the committee will 
have the power to reject the recommen- 
dation of the commission but I also know 
that when this commission’s report and 
recommendations come in, they will 
come in with the implied understanding 
that they have the approval of the Pres- 
ident for the commission will have been 
appointed by the President. I also know 
that Chairman Vinson then with his 
usual zeal will argue that the work of 
this commission has the approval of the 
military authorities and that the Mem- 
bers of Congress should give considera- 
tion to the wishes of the President and 
the military. In other words, the reason 
for setting up this commission plan is 
that Mr. Vinson appreciated that he 
could not pass his original bill which 
provided for straight-out universal mil- 
itary training but that he could bring 
about universal military training by the 
setting up of this commission and then 
putting the burden on the Congress to 
reject the commission’s report and if 
the Congress did not reject the com- 
mission’s report, it would in due course 
become law. 

From this you can see that if this 
commission is appointed and if it func- 
tions as Mr. Vinson would like for it to 
function, the recommendations of the 
commission would become law unless 
Congress expressly rejected it. In other 
words, if this Vinson bill is passed the 
action of the commission appointed un- 
der the Vinson bill may, if not rejected, 
become the law of the land. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a complete ab- 
dication by the Congress of the rights 
and duties imposed upon it by the Con- 
stitution. This abdication will be in 
favor of a commission of five men ap- 
pointed by the President and not elected 
by the people. 

Mr. Chairman, the Barden amend- 
ment will provide for a draft law and 
will not provide for universal military 
training, and will not in any way call 
for the surrender by Congress of any of 
its constitutional powers or duties. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Brooks]. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, this is 
the critical vote. This vote is the one 
that is going to decide whether or not 
you will have universal military train- 
ing. If the Barden amendment carries, 
certainly it is the purpose of the author 
of it to dispense with the universal mili- 
tary training provisions of the bill, so 
this vote is critical. 

I am supporting the original commit- 
tee bill because I believe in defense 
through strength. We cannot fool our- 


_ selves and we cannot fool the American 
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people. If we do not have national de- 
fense, we do not have nationa! security, 
that is all there is to it. 

I have seen two World Wars come on 
us when we did not have an adequate 
national defense, and I saw those wars 
engulf us. I believe that if we had had 
universal military training we would not 
be over in Korea today, fighting an ugly 
struggle over there and sometimes hav- 
ing to apologize for it. 

I am supporting this bill because it 
also gives us a strong Reserve program 
and an orderly, well-balanced Reserve 
program. I think this is the way to do 
it. I do not apologize to anyone for 
coming into the House of Representa- 
tives on behalf of national defense. I 
do not think any of us ought to apologize 
for bringing universal military training 
in with another bill, or in a separate bill, 
or any way it does come in. When we 
are here to protect the American people 
and give them the security to which they 
are entitled, I do not think we ought to 
worry about how the measure comes to 
the Congress or what procedure is used. 
So I am supporting the original com- 
mittee bill and hope it carries by an 
overwhelming vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas Mr. 
FISHER]. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, if I were 
opposed to a system of universal military 
training I would of course vote for the 
pending Barden substitute. However, in 
view of the fact that I favor a form of 
universal military training and I believe 
the vast majority of American people 
want it and are entitled to it, I am going 
to vote against the Barden amendment, 

It has been said here that the people 
do not want this training program. And 
it has been said it would be bad because 
it would give the military control over 
the minds of young men and pave the 
way for a military dictatorship in this 
country. 

I deny, Mr. Chairman, that the vast 
majority of the American people do not 
want universal military training. I think 
the majority would like for conditions to 
be such that we could forget about mili- 
tary matters entirely. I think that the 
vast majority are sick and tired of war. 
But Iam equally convinced that the over- 
whelming majority of the American peo- 
ple are realistic and recognize the grave 
danger that confronts the free world 
today. They have not forgotten that we 
were favored by fate on two occasions 
and were, by the grace of God, permitted 
some 2 years during which to get pre- 
pared for the showdown. And those 
same people are realistic enough to know 
that fate will not be so kind to us the 
next time. Yes; the American people are 
danger-conscious and they are prepared- 
ness-conscious. They expect this Con- 
gress to rise to the occasion and do some- 
thing about our security whenever the 
occasion arises. 

Do the American people want UMT? 
While the Gallup poll is by no means 
conclusive as a barometer of public 
opinion, it is recognized, I think, as a 
good indicator of trends and indeed its 
findings are often amazingly accurate. 
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For 8 years now Dr. Gallup has been 
sounding the American people out on 
this subject of universal military train- 
ing, and on eight occasions has taken a 
test. It is significant that on every one 
of those occasions the result showed the 
sentiment to be more than 2 to 1 in favor 
of such a program. 

Opponents of UMT have said that such 
a thing would breed a military nation 
end lay the ground work for a military 
dictatorship. But there is no basis for 
such contention. This program con- 
templates a training period of 6 months. 
It may be integrated with school work. 
It will be under the direction of a ci- 
vilian—not a military—board. And it 
will be under the constant scrutiny of 
Congress. We are here simply com- 
mitting ourselves to a blueprint for a 
program to be advanced at a later date 
when conditions will permit a training 
program to be put into effect following 
the use of the draft. It cannot be put 
into effect until then, and that may be 
1 or 2 or 3 years from now. 

Mr. Chairman, let us remember that 
there are many millions of veterans of 
the last two wars—indeed some thirteen 
or fourteen million from the last war 
alone. Did their military training for 
periods far exceeding 6 months leave 
them potential pawns in the hands of a 
military dictatorship? Of course not. 
There are many distinguished Members 
of this House who served for several 
years and who have brilliant military 
records. Have you seen any evidence of 
their inclination to become victims of a 
Pentagon-directed military control as a 
result? Of course not. 

Universal military training is a vital 
part of our preparedness program. It 
is designec to create a reservoir of re- 
servists from which men can be called 
to meet any emergency that may arise. 
Any time it is no longer needed it can be 
discontinued. It will save the American 
taxpayers a lot of money because, as has 
been pointed out, it will obviate the need 
for a huge standing Army if the world 
situation does not become more serious. 
UMT will provide a citizens’ army and it 
will put fear in the hearts of the Kremlin 
whose war makers recognize only force 
and power in their dealings with the 
world, 

It may be that through this prepared- 
ness program, firmly and resolutely car- 
ried out, the hand of the would-be 
enemy will be stayed. You do not see 
people going around socking Jack Demp- 
sey or Joe Louis on the jaw. The Krem- 
lin respects power and force. And a 
reservoir of trained reservists, who can 
be mobilized on short notice, constitute 
just that. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall vote against the 
Barden substitute and for this bill. I 
firmly believe that at this moment it pro- 
vides the best possible assurance for our 
survival and the best insurance for peace 
on this earth. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Vinson]. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I stated 
at the beginning of this debate that the 
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Nation was at the crossroads. We will 
reach a decision shortly as to whether 
or not we will continue to force on this 
country the maintenance of a large 
standing army for an indefinite period 
of time or whether we can reduce that 
large standing army by establishing a 
program which will create a Reserve 
force to take the place of a large stand- 
ing army. I certainly hope, in the in- 
terest of security and in the interest 
of economy, that it will be possible to 
create a Reserve and dispense with a 
large standing army which will be nec- 
essary for the country to maintain if 
the Barden amendment is agreed to. A 
vote for the Barden amendment means 
that this Nation will have to have a large 
standing army for an indefinite period 
of time. A vote against the Barden 
amendment means that we will have an 
opportunity to build up a Reserve and 
reduce the size of the standing army. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. BARDEN]. : 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, in a 
few minutes we are going to vote on the 
substitute amendment which I have of- 
fered, and the bill as it was changed and 
brought in by the Committee on Armed 
Services and then of course changed 
greatly since it reached the floor. I say 
to you in all sincerity it has not been 
pleasant for me to carry on this fight. 
I am not a trouble maker in this House 
who goes around looking for an oppor- 
tunity to pick on legislation or on some 
committee’s legislation. But after I read 
the original bill which the Committee on 
Armed Services was considering, I had 
such a profound conviction that it was 
bad for my people, bad on our schools, 
colleges, and the American way of life, 
that I could not withstand the pressure. 
That original bill was changed and the 
next bill they approved was brought in 
and it was much better but I did not 
think good enough. Then they changed 
that bill, by the Vinson amendment 
which permitted this House to amend 
and consider whatever legislation the 
commission brought in. That was a 
great victory too, and while I could well 
have afforded to stop then for the major 
victory had been won, I disagreed with 
the 18% -year provision and the incom- 
pleteness of the bill, and what I regarded 
as an improper joinder of bills. Now it is 
a choice between a straight outright 
draft bill as it has been carefully amend- 
ed by this House, after the House has 
worked its will on the substitute, and on 
the other hand the bill that the commit- 
tee has brought in and amended under 
great pressure. If my substitute is de- 
feated, then you will have to start all 
over again fighting on the committee 
bill. I think in my heart that win, lose, 
or draw, I have at least made some con- 
tribution toward provoking one of the 
finest debates it has been my pleasure to 
observe in the House of Representatives 
and in forcing a change in the bill so 
that the House and not a commission ap- 
pointed by the President will write and 
pass on the legislation. The finest rela- 
tions have obtained between the chair- 
man of the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, for whom I have great respect, and 
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myself, because I am sure the gentleman 
respects me likewise. We both entered 
into the perfection of this substitute bill 
with the sincere desire to give to the 
House the best possible outright straight 
draft bill. If we turn this down in this 
hour of great confusion which exists in 
the United States, and which all of us 
regret, then the news will go out to the 
country that we are not even together 
on a draft bill. If the news would go 
out tonight that the substitute draft bill 
is passed unanimously, that would be the 
finest news which could possibly go out 
to the American people. We are ac- 
cused of being in such confusion—al- 
though they do not know whom to ac- 
cuse—yet, we are accused of being in 
great confusion. If this substitute bill 
was adopted tonight, the news would go 
out to the American people that the 
United States House of Representatives 
is together. When the vote is taken on 
this bill when we return to the House, 
if it is adopted here, I do not believe 
there will be five nays. There was only 
one last time, and that Member is not 
here. 

When the universal military training 
bill is considered, which the Armed 
Services Committee could have brought 
into this House, I would like from the 
bottom of my heart to see it given very 
delicate treatment. I would like to see 
the Committee on Education and Labor 
given an opportunity to make some con- 
tribution to the bill that is going to 
affect, more than any other piece of 
legislation on which you will ever cast a 
vote, the youth of this country. It will 
affect the schools and the school chil- 
dren, the young men who are coming on. 
We cannot afford to fail to recognize the 
value of the educational institutions of 
this country. We cannot overlook that 
fact. Yet in this proposal, S. 1, I chal- 
lenge any man to get up here and ex- 
plain it. What assurance do we have 
that these things will be given consid- 
eration. I do not know how long it will 
take this House to dissect it and amend 
it and try to approve it, if this substitute 
is voted down. 

I am not an obstructionist in this 
House. I have enough to do in my office. 
I do not have any 18-year-old boys or 
any boy younger than that. I have one 
son older, and he is in uniform in this 
war today. Who am I to disarm Uncle 
Sam or decrease the chances of my only 
boy coming back home? God knows no 
man has ever stood in the well of this 
House with a more sincere desire to 
make his Nation strong and keep it 
strong, to preserve its every institution 
and its every tradition. If I am wrong, 
I wish to assure you that my every effort 
and move is prompted by my sincere 
love of my country and our American 
way of life. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
BARDEN] has expired. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
I intend to support the Barden amend- 
ment. I believe it will furnish all the 
manpower necessary and is to be pre- 
ferred over the bill as reported out by 
the Armed Services Committee. I also 
voted for the Sutton amendment which 
in substance would have set up a civilian 
commission to study universal military 
training and report back to Congress for 
its consideration. What I intend to do 
on final passage will be determined by 
the final form of the bill after all amend- 
ments have been considered to the 
original bill. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
BARDEN] has just made one of the most 
illuminating speeches on the pending 
subject that has been made during the 
nearly 2 weeks debate on this bill. 
When my thinking on the pending bill 
began to bend toward the position so 
well espoused by the gentleman from 
North Carolina I was made to examine 
and reexamine the premises on which 
I was reaching a position in support of 
his contentions since they are in direct 
contradiction to the position so ably 
espoused by the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Vinson] who is the chairman of 
the Committee on Armed Services and 
who is the highly respected dean of the 
Georgia delegation in this House. Any- 
time I find myself in opposition to the 
position of this great Georgian I am 
made to suspect the fallacy of my posi- 
tion. Suspect though it may be, upon 
due and prayerful consideration, I am 
persuaded to believe that the position 
of the gentleman from North Carolina 
should prevail in this controversy. 

Mr. Chairman, I have never been one 
to shirk my responsibility by delegat- 
ing it to some other agency. Neither 
have I been one to believe in attaining 
my point by subterfuge. In my opinion, 
it is the constitutional responsibility of 
this Congress, composed of the duly 
elected Representatives of the people, to 
write whatever legislation that is writ- 
ten on the subject of military service to 
this country. And I honestly believe 
that the pending bill, even with the 
concessions that have been made, is a 
cowardly attempt to escape the real 
issues and delegate their determination 
to some commission within the executive 
department. I also believe that any 
plan for universal military training 
should be allowed to stand or fall on its 
own merit or demerit. I do not believe 
that any form of UMT should be tied on 
to a bill which simply calls for an exten- 
sion of the Selective Service Act. This 
is dishonesty in its most reprehensible 
form and should not be tolerated. We 
should separate the two issues and then 
the House should write the kind and 
type of UMT plan it sees fit to write. 

If the emergency is as immediate in 
all of its implications as has been sug- 
gested here on this floor then the draft is 
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the most expeditious and effective means 
of securing the manpower to meet the 
emergency. If it is not immediate then 
some form of UMT is in order but not the 
kind of complete military control of the 
youth of this Nation that has been pro- 
posed by certain committees and sup- 
ported by certain pressure groups in this 
Nation. I certainly support the avowed 
purpose of UMT insofar as universal re- 
sponsibility for service is concerned but 
I take definite exception to the theory 
that would hold millions of American 
boys to the task of learning the arts of 
war as they were conceived to be in or- 
der to fight World War I or World War 
II. Victorious war in this advanced 
technological age will not countenance 
emphasis on training the physical man 
to the exclusion of training the mental 
man. The manual of arms might have 
been all right for fighting World War I 
but training in the physical sciences is 
much more important in preparing for 
world war III. 

The military is not capable of giving 
to the youth of this land the type of 
training that is needed for world war 
III without the help of the educational 
institutions of this country; therefore, I 
feel that any type of universal military 
training devised for the youth of this 
land should be integrated with the aca- 
demic training that is given by our civil- 
ian educational institutions. 

The emphasis that is given in the com- 
mittee bill, which the Barden bill seeks 
to amend, to the work of a Commission 
will doubtless place the major emphasis 
on the physical military aspects of train- 
ing since two members of the Commis- 
sion will be wedded to the military con- 
cept to start with and it will be relative- 
ly easy for the Military Establishment 
to impress its will on one of the civilian 
members of the Commission. 

If we are to survive in this atomic age 
we must place the emphasis on attaining 
and maintaining command of the air all 
over the world and this cannot be done 
by training all the youth in the arts of 
war that were standard operating pro- 
cedure in World War I. In view of this 
reality let us proceed to extend the draft 
as is advocated by the Barden bill and 
then proceed to write legislation that 
will place universal responsibility on all 
citizens and make sensible plans to train 
them for discharging this responsibility, 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. y 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, the vote on this defense measure is 
one that is most difficult. Certainly 
volumes could be written concerning the 
mistakes of the Truman administration 
for getting the country into the predica- 
ment that we find ourselves. The fact 
remains our country has to be defended. 

I do want to make my position clear 
upon some of the votes on which there 
will be no roll call. Iam for the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. Towe], which would deny to 
the President the right to send troops 
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to Europe without the consent of Con- 
gress. Much of our trouble today is 
because of the actions taken by the oc- 
cupant of the White House. I do not 
propose to give him more power. 

I am for the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Barven], which would have confined the 
bill to an extension of the Selective 
Service Act. If a program for military 
training is to be considered by the Con- 
gress, that bill should be written by the 
Congress itself. I do not favor the 
granting of power to the President to 
select a commission to prepare the legis- 
lation for a training program. 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr, Chair- 
man, I offer a preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Boccs of Louisiana moves that the 
Committee do now rise and report the bill 
back to the House with the recommendation 
that the enacting clause be stricken. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Louisiana is recognized for 5 min- 
utes in support of his motion. 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I know of no debate that has oc- 
curred in this great body since I have 
had the honor and privilege of being a 
Member, which has shown more incon- 
sistency and has cieated more enigmas 
in the thinking of the Members. 

I have the greatest respect and ad- 
miration for all of the Members of the 
House of Representatives. Possibly 
there is something in what the great 
essayist, Ralph Waldo Emerson, said 
some years ago, that “inconsistency is 
the hobgoblin of a small mind.” Pos- 
sibly he was pointing his finger at the 
debate which has transpired in this body 
in the last several days. 

Let us, if we can, coolly examine some 
of the inconsistent positions which have 
been taken by the Members on both sides 
of the aisle. 

Today the country is being subjected to 
a heated debate involving a great gen- 
eral. I have no way of knowing who is 
right or wrong on the foreign-policy 
question involved. Although I firmly 
believe, of course, in the civilian control 
of the military. 

But let us examine those policy recom- 
mendations in the light of the Barden 
substitute now before this body; let us 
pose the question: How can you support 
the policy recommendations of General 
MacArthur and at the same time support 
the substitute bill of my friend from 
North Carolina? 

What has General MacArthur been 
saying? As I understand, his thesis has 
been that we must employ the forces of 
Chiang Kai-shek and that we must use 
the American Air Force to bomb the 
China coast. But the forces of Chiang 
Kai-shek cannot be moved from For- 
mosa to the mainland of China without 
employing the American Navy. 

Mr. JUDD. Who says that? Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. No; I re- 
fuse to yield at this time. 

Mr. JUDD. I just wanted to know 
where the gentleman got that informa- 
tion. 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. I may say 
to the gentleman that I do not see how 
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they can move troops to the mainland 
without the use of the American Navy 
or merchant marine; they have no ship- 
ping available. 

The point that I am making is that 
whether MacArthur be right or wrong 
his program envisages an expansion of 
the Armed Forces, not a contraction 
thereof. He might very well be wrong; 
he might be right in his central thesis, 
but in any event it does not mean adopt- 
ing the Barden substitute which has 
come here in contravention of the work 
of one of the most distinguished groups 
of this body, the House Committee on 
Armed Services. So I say to you, Mr. 
Chairman, that it is the height of in- 
consistency to suppurt the policy of Mac- 
Arthur on the one hand and at the same 
time in the same breath stand on this 
floor and support the bill of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. BARDEN]. 

That is not all the inconsistency about 
this thing. The gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. BARDEN] made his argu- 
ment the other day. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. I refuse to 
yield. My friend from Missouri has 
bid made several speeches on this 
bill. 

The gentleman from North Carolina 
based his plea on the fact that the mili- 
tary should not have control over the 
civilian functions of Government. I 
agree with the gentleman, But this bill, 
as I understand it, does not propose such 
control, I hope that the substitute of 
my friend from North Carolina will be 
defeated, 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Georgia desire recognition in 
opposition to the motion? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, a point of order. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana, Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to with- 
draw my motion, 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts, Mr. 
Chairman, I object. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The chairman of 
the committee is entitled to recognition 
in opposition to a motion to strike out 
the enacting clause of his bill, if he 
wishes it. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. 
Where does the minority fit into that 
picture? 

The CHAIRMAN. On a motion to 
strike out the enacting clause of a bill 
certainly the chairman of the committee 
is entitled to recognition in opposition to 
the motion if he claims that right. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, may I ask the Chair if he 
will hear me? 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the gentle- 
man’s point? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts, I 
make the point that the gentleman from 
Louisiana moved to strike out the enact- 
ing clause which was a subterfuge to 
get 5 minutes to speak against the sub- 
stitute amendment. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
could have made a point of order at that 
rae if he had wanted to. He did not 

0 so. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Iwas 
fair. T wanted the gentleman to get the 
5 minutes, if he so desired. Now the 
gentleman from Georgia is claiming 5 
minutes to oppose it and he is getting 
5 minutes for the same purpose. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
for a vote on the motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair feels it 
is eminer-tly fair that when a motion is 
made to strike out the enacting clause 
of a biil the chairman in charge of that 
bill on the floor should be allowed time 
to speak in opposition to that motion 
if he claims it. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. From 
time immemorial it has been the rule 
to give the opposing party 5 minutes in 
opposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not 
know of any such provision where the 
pending motion is to strike the enacting 
clause. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the motion to suggest that 
the co.nmittee vote down the motion of- 
fered by the gentleman from Louisiana to 
strike out the enacting clause, and then 
let us vote on the Barden substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Bocas], 

The motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. DURHAM] is 
recognized to close debate on the Barden 
amendment. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, I find 
myself in a rather peculiar position here 
this afternoon, in opposing my good 
friend who has offered a substitute for 
the committee bill. But I believe I am 
on sound ground, 

May I call the attention of the Mem- 
bers at the present time that it is not 
only the issue of UMT that has been dis- 
cussed so much here on the floor of this 
House that is involved in this substitute 
measure. The committee, in my opinion, 
went into this matter of the number of 
men from 19 to 26 and from 1842 to 26 
as carefully and had as accurate figures 
as it could possibly get and they are 
accurate. 

I have charts here and anyone can look 
over and study the charts we have. The 
gentleman from North Carolina has said 
there is a state of confusion existing, 
This is exactly what would happen un- 
der his amendment changing the 26 to 
24 months. We would immediately have 
to call sooner than we would have under 
the 26 months’ provision 75,000 more 
men. If we adopt the other amendment 
to the Selective Service Act he will knock 
out 254,000 more men, a total of over 
300,000. 

Mr. Chairman, we all realize the de- 
fense effort that we have got to put forth 
this spring and this summer because I 
believe that every Member of the House 
knows that defending this country is a 
matter of importance immediately and 
that the next 6 months mean so much 
to us. 
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You are going to necessarily have to 
defer more men for industry and farm- 
ing if you expect to get production and 
food than we have deferred presently 
which is around 200,000. At the present 
time 150,000 are deferred for farming 
and more than 60,000 deferred for in- 
dustry. We expect that number to be 
doubled. They are coming out of our 
barrel of 1,200,000 men. How did we get 
these 1,200,000 men? We got 600,000 of 
them by going back to the physical 
standards of 1945 when we were at the 
lowest point in the barrel of the man- 
power of this country, and we know we 
are going to lose a large percentage of 
those; we just cannot help it because, to 
begin with, many of them are physically 
handicapped. So, we are going to wind 
up, if you do not watch yourselves, with 
having to call all married men and vet- 
erans in the age groups from 19 to 26, 
and find yourself in the position where 
you are going to be called back here, 
because you will not have the neces- 
sary manpower to support your Armed 
Forces. Suppose we move this up to 
4,000,000 men. We are preparing now 
on at least a 3,500,000 basis at the pres- 
ent time. So, it is not just UMT in 
this bill that the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. BaRDEN]J affects, but it is the present 
status of your manpower and the Draft 
Act, which he himself says is necessary. 
I have always been for a UMT plan. 
I think a long range military policy is 
important to this country. I guess most 
of the Members the other day received a 
letter from a great statesman who served 
on that side of the aisle in former days, 
Mr. Waisworth. I hope that if you did 
not read that letter, you will read it, be- 
cause it is the opinion of one of the 
greatest statesmen that ever served in 
this House, who at all times during the 
last war expressed a sound view. Some 
Members who have spoken on this meas- 
ure have been shedding crocodile tears 
about the mothers of this country. The 
mothers of this country are far more 
brave than the timid men. If they were 
not, the human race would have become 
extinct long ago. If we were to adopt 
this substitute measure, in my opinion, it 
would be good news to the Kremlin. So I 
ask you to vote this substitute down and 
pass the committee bill. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. BENDER moves that the Committee do 
now rise and report the bill back to the 
House with the recommendation that the 
enacting clause be stricken. 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order against the motion 
that the bill has not been changed since 
the last motion of that character was 
submitted, and therefore the motion is 
not in order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair sustains 
the point of order. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from North Car- 
olina (Mr. BARDEN]. 
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Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, on 
that I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. KILDAY 
and Mr. BARDEN. 

The Committee divided; and the tell- 
ers reported that there were—ayes 140, 
noes 232, 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; AN 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Cooper, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(S. 1) to provide for the common de- 
fense and security of the United States 
and to permit the more effective utiliza- 
tion of manpower resources of the United 
States by authorizing universal military 
training and service, and for other pur- 
poses, had come to no resolution thereon, 


EXCLUSION OF INCOME FROM DIS- 
CHARGE OF INDEBTEDNESS FROM 
GROSS INCOME 


Mr. CAMP. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent for the immediate con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2416) relat- 
ing to exclusion from gross income of 
income from discharge of indebtedness, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Geor- 
gia? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
will the gentleman explain the bill? 

Mr. CAMP. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
comes from the Committee on Ways and 
Means by unanimous vote. It is a bill 
which we have heretofore passed for a 
1-year period only. 

This bill proposes to make permanent 
one section of the bill and to extend the 
other section for a period of 3 years. 
The bill is an amendment to section 113 
(b) (1) (B) of the Internal Revenue 
Code, and provides for amending sec- 
tions 9 and 10 of that act. It relates to 
the purchase by corporations of their 
own bonds, and where the bonds are sold 
for an additional amount, that shall be 
taken into consideration for taxation 
purposes. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
withdraw my reservation of objection, 
Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 22 (b) (9) 
of the Internal Revenue Code (relating to 
income from discharge of indebtedness) is 
hereby amended by changing the comma 
following the words “the Revenue Act of 
1939” in the last sentence of said section to 
a period and striking the remainder of the 
sentence. 

Sec, 2. Section 22 (b) (10) of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code (relating to income from 
discharge of indebtedness of a railroad cor- 
poration) is hereby amended by changing 
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the date “December 31, 1951” at the end of 
said section to “December 31, 1954.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 5, after the word “amended”, 
insert “effective with respect to taxable years 
ending after December 31, 1950, (1) by strik- 
ing out ‘if the taxpayer makes and files at 
the time of filing the return, in such manner 
as the Commissioner, with the approval of 
the Secretary, by regulations prescribes, its 
consent’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘if the 
taxpayer, at such time and in such manner 
as the Secretary by regulations prescribes, 
makes and files its consent’, and (2).” 


Mr. CAMP. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CAMP. Mr. Speaker, section 22 
(b) (9) of the Internal Revenue Code 
provides for exclusion from taxable in- 
come of so-called gain realized by a cor- 
poration upon the purchase of its bonds 
at less than par, provided the corpora- 
tion agrees to a reduction in the basis of 
its assets for depreciation and other in- 
come tax purposes by the amount of the 
gain so excluded from taxable income. 
As now written this section will expire 
December 31, 1951. H. R. 2416 would re- 
move the time limitation, and thus make 
8850 section a permanent feature of the 
code. 

Section 22 (b) (10) provides for exclu- 
sion from taxable income of so-called 
gain attributable to the modification or 
cancellation of any indebtedness of a 
railroad corporation in a judicial reor- 
ganization. This section will also ex- 
pire according to its present terms De- 
cember 31, 1951. H. R. 2416 would ex- 
tend the expiration date to December 
31, 1954. 

SECTION 22 (B) (9) 


Section 22 (b) (9) was first added to 
the Internal Revenue Code by section 
215 (a) of the Revenue Act of 1939, and 
amended to its present form by section 
114 (a) of the Revenue Act of 1942. The 
effect of the section is merely to spread 
theoretical income over a period of time 
through reduced allowances for deprecia- 
tion and for loss upon disposition of the 
property. At the same time, it removes 
an impediment to strengthening the 
financial position of a corporation 
through debt reduction. 

Ten years of experience with the sec- 
tion, as a temporary part of the code and 
subject to time limitation which was last 
year extended for the sixth time, has 
demonstrated conclusively that the sec- 
tion serves a useful purpose. Current 
figures as to reduction of railroad in- 
debtedness through the operation of sec- 
tion 22 (b) (9) are not available. Il- 
lustrative of the effect of the section in 
operation, however, are figures submitted 
to Chairman Doucuron of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House by the 
Association of American Railroads Sep- 
tember 27, 1945, which showed that un- 
der section 22 (b) (9) bonds in the face 
amount of $484,745,136 were retired in 
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the period 1942-44, inclusive, with a cor- 
responding interest reduction of $20,956,- 
214 per annum. Sight will not be lost of 
the benefit to the tax revenue consequent 
upon the reduction of fixed charges. 

Indication of the benefit to the tax rev- 
enue of reduction of indebtedness is 
found in the fact appearing from the 
monthly comment on transportation sta- 
tistics, released by the Bureau of Trans- 
port Economics and Statistics of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission July 13, 
1950, namely: Long term debt of class I 
line-haul steam railways was reduced 
from $10,500,000,000 on December 31, 
1943, to $9,200,000,000 on the eorrespond- 
ing date in 1949, or $1,300,000,000. An- 
nual interest accruals declined from 
$443,400,000 in 1943 to $321,200,000 in 
1949, or $122,200,000. This includes re- 
ductions owing to changes in interest 
rates, but a large part thereof is to be 
attributed to debt retirement. 

Seldom has the Congress passed so 
often upon the advisability of and need 
for a particular provision of the tax 
law. No abuse of the section has ap- 
peared, if indeed any is possible. No 
loopholes or evasive possibilities have 
resulted from the continuation of the 
section in the law. As stated, the sec- 
tion operates to enhance the tax reve- 
nue as a result of reduction of the tax- 
payer’s fixed charges. It seems clear 
that section 22 (b) (9) should be made 
a permanent part of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code, as provided in H. R. 2416. 

SECTION 22 (B) (10) 


Section 22 (b) (10) of the code pro- 
vides for excluding from taxable in- 
come so-called gain attributable to the 
modification or cancellation of indebted- 
ness of a railroad corporation in a ju- 
dicial reorganization through continu- 
ance of the original corporation, 

Section 22 (b) (10) was first enacted 
as a part of the Revenue Act of 1942. 
At the same time, sections 112 (b) (9) 
and 113 (a) (20), applicable to reor- 
ganization through a new corporation, 
were added to the code. 

These several provisions are corre- 
lated and have the effect of placing on 
a uniform basis tax-wise railroad re- 
organizations whether accomplished 
through the medium of a new corpora- 
tion or through continuance of the origi- 
nal corporation. However, in spite of 
this correlation, section 22 (b) (10) was 
made subject to time limitation while 
the provisions relative to reorganizations 
through the medium of a new corpora- 
2 were enacted without time limita- 

on. 

At the time of the original adoption 
of section 22 (b) (10) in 1942, some 31 
class I railroads, operating 65,395 miles 
of road, were in reorganization. Ap- 
pendix E to the Sixty-fourth Annual 
Report of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission (November 1, 1950), a copy 
of which is attached, shows that during 
the period covered by that report— 
November 1, 1949, to October 31, 1950— 
20 railroad companies were in process of 
reorganization. Of this number, nine 
are railroads of class I, with an aggre- 
gate mileage of only 13,250. 
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One of the principal railroads in 
trusteeship in 1942 whose reorganization 
has not been completed is the Missouri 
Pacific System, comprising more than 
9,000 miles of road. Because of the 
complexities of this system and the nu- 
merous conflicting creditor and equity 
interests involved, plans of reorganiza- 
tion approved by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission became involved in 
litigation. Such delays in effecting rail- 
road reorganizations are not attributable 
to the debtor corporation but are due to 
the consideration and protection re- 
quired to be given at every stage of the 
proceeding to the rights of conflicting 
interests. Such delays are unavoidable. 
There is no sound reason why the Mis- 
souri Pacfic System, for example, or the 
Wisconsin Central Railway Co., or any 
of the smaller roads whose reorganiza- 
tion has been delayed, should be denied 
the benefits of section 22 (b) (10). 

The practical effect of the section is 
to eliminate discrimination against the 
railroads. Other business enterprises 
are generally able to effect their reor- 
ganizations by a transfer of the proper- 
ties to a new corporation and this 
method of reorganization is tax-free 
under permanent provisions of the code, 
sections 112 (b) (10) and 113 (a) (22). 
Railroad corporations which, for reasons 
unrelated to taxation (such, for ex- 
ample, as the preservation of charter 
rights), may be required to reorganize 
through the medium of the existing cor- 
poration, are in danger of discrimina- 
tion through their inability to meet the 
requirements for tax-free treatment 
under the permanent provisions of law, 
unless section 22 (b) (10) is continued 
in the code. Accordingly, H. R. 2416 
provides for a 3-year extension of sec- 
tion 22 (b) (10), which should afford an 
ample period for completion of the 
pending railroad reorganizations. 
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APPENDIX E 
SIXTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT, INTERSTATE 
CoMMERCE COMMISSION 
Railroad companies in reorganization (or 
receivership) proceedings 


Miles of line 
operated 
Proceedings under section 77 of the 
Bankruptcy Act: 
Boston & Providence Railroad Corp. 
Boston Terminal Co...-.-.-----.. 13 
Florida East Coast Railway Co. — 571 
Georgia, Florida & Alabama Rail- 
A 
Huntington & Broad Top Mountain 
Railroad & Coal Co., The 77 
Lackawanna & Wyoming Valley Rail- 
ret eit sie REL Ye eee 19 
Long Island Railroad Co., The. 364 


Meridian & Bigbee River Railway 
Co 


Missouri Pacific Railroad System 9, 805 
New Jersey & New York Railroad Co- 38 
New York, Ontario & Western Rail- 


WEY CO ie a A 514 
New York, Susquehanna & Western 

Parona COS. sana 120 
Rutland Railroad Co...-.......... — 407 
Wisconsin Central Railway Co. 
Wyoming Railway Co- 29 

Receivership proceedings: 

Georgia & Florida Railroad 408 
Rio Grande & Southern Railroad 

, SUG. anes a E AS 172 
Smoky Mountain Railroad 31 
Tallulah Falls Railway Co——— 57 
Waco, Beaumont, Trinity & Sabine 

T 18 


1 Owned mileage 64. Leased to Old Colony 
Railroad Co.: operated by New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad Co. Collateral 
proceedings pending. 

2 District court disapproved Commission 
plan. ICC proceeding reopened. 

*Owned mileage 133. et by Sea- 
board Air Line Railroad Co 

Court failed to approve. plan, ICC pro- 
ceeding reopened. 

‘Owned mileage 898. Operated by Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Rail- 
road Co. Proceeding reopened after approval 
of Commission, hearing completed. 


Mileage of line-haul steam railroads operated by receivers or trustees at various dates 


Total miles 


Miles of road Percent of 
Miles of road | Miles of road | operated by of road op- total mileage 
Year! operated by operated by both receiv: erated at operated b 
receivers at trustees at ers and close of pein hat 
close of year close of year trustees at (all line-haul trustees 
close of year companies) 
37, 855. 80 37, 855. 80 21. 30 
4. 177. 91 4,177. 91 2.17 
795, 82 795, 82 37 
5, 257. 03 5, 257. 03 2.18 
30, 223. 05 30, 223. 05 11. 73 
16, 290.17 16, 290. 17 6.27 
18, 686. 99 18, 686. 99 7. 23 
9, 486. 28 9, 486. 28 3. 64 
15, 920. 00 68, 345. 00 27. 02 
11, 658. 00 75, 270. 00 30. 63 
5, 088. 00 39, 714. 00 16. 59 
686. 00 12, 679. 00 5.34 


1 As of June 30, 1895, to 1915, inclusive. Asof Dec. 31, 1920, to 1949, inclusive. 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
H. R. 2416 provides for the permanent 
enactment of section 22 (b) (9) of the 
Internal Revenue Code and for the ex- 
tension of section 22 (b) (10) of the code 
for a 3-year period. Under present law, 


both of these provisions would expire 
automatically on December 31, 1951. 
Section 1 of the bill amends section 
22 (b) (9) of the code to make such 
temporary provision permanent. Sec- 
tion 22 (b) (9) excludes from gross in- 
come, in the case of a corporation, the 
amount of income attributable to the 
discharge of indebtedness evidenced by a 
bond, debenture, note, certificate, or 
other evidence of indebtedness. The ex- 
clusion is applicable only if the corpora- 
tion consents to a reduction in the basis 
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of its properties under section 113 (b) 
(3) in accordance with the regulations 
then in effect. The reduction of basis 
under section 113 (b) (3) is in an amount 
equal to the income excluded under sec- 
tion 22 (b) (9). In the event an amount 
is excluded from gross income under 
these provisions, an adjustment is made 
for unamortized premium or unamor- 
tized discount on the discharged obliga- 
tion. 

The bill, as amended in committee, 
makes a technical amendment to section 
22 (b) (9) to allow for greater flexibility 
as to the time for filing the required con- 
sent to a reduction of basis. Under the 
present law, the taxpayer must file its 
consent with its return for the taxable 
year. The bill amends the section to 
provide that the consent shall be filed 
at such time as the Secretary of the 
Treasury may prescribe. Under this 
amendment, the Department could con- 
tinue to require that the consent be 
filed with the return in the ordinary case, 
but might make provision for filing of 
the consent at a later date in appropri- 
ate hardship cases. Your committee has 
provided that this amendment shall be 
effective with respect to taxable years 
ending after December 31, 1950. 

Section 2 of the bill extends for an 
additional 3-year period the exclusion 
provided for railroad corporations under 
section 22 (b) (10) of the code. Section 
22 (b) (10) provides that the amount 
of income attributable to the discharge 
of any indebtedness of a railroad corpo- 
ration, as defined in section 77 (m) of 
the National Bankruptcy Act, shall be 
excluded to the extent that such income 
is deemed to have been realized by a 
modification or cancellation of indebted- 
ness pursuant to an order of the court 
in a receivership proceeding or a pro- 
ceeding under section 77 of the National 
Bankruptcy Act. Unlike section 22 (b) 
(9), section 22 (b) (10) does not require 
a reduction in the basis of the taxpayer’s 
properties as a condition to the exclusion 
of the income. The extension of the ex- 
piration date of section 22 (b) (10) by 
the bill is to December 31, 1954. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

AMENDING SECTION 113 (b) (1) (B) OF 
THE INTERNAL REVENUE CODE 


Mr.CAMP. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent for the immediate con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 3168) to 
amend section 113 (b) (1) (B) of the 
Internal Revenue Code with respect to 
the adjustment of the basis of property 
for depreciation, obsolescence, amortiza- 
tion, and depletion. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts, Re- 
serving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman explain in a few 
words what this bill does? 
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Mr.CAMP. This bill also comes from 
the Ways and Means Committee with 
unanimous approval, and is a bill to 
correct an injustice in the consideration 
of depreciation and to correct a decision 
of the Supreme Court in the case of the 
Virginian Hotel against Helvering. This 
bill is an interpretation of an amend- 
ment to the Internal Revenue Code, 
dated 1932, whereby a method of cal- 
culating depreciation was considered. 
This allows any taxpayer who has made 
an error in his depreciation claims, 
which error has not resulted in a benefit 
to him in the way of taxation and made 
no difference to the Government or to 
himself, to go back and correct that 
error, But the bill has been amended, 
and there are amendments to consider. 
He can only go back to December 31, 
1947, 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I withdraw my reservation of 
objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That (a) subparagraph 
(1) (B) of section 113 (b) of the Internal 
Revenue Code, entitled “Adjusted Basis,” is 
amended by inserting after the word 
“allowed” the words “as deductions in com- 
puting taxable net income and resulting 
in a reduction of the taxpayer's taxes” to 
cause the first sentence thereof to read as 
follows: 

“(B) in respect of any period since Feb- 
ruary 28, 1913, for exhaustion, wear and 
tear, obsolescence, amortization, and deple- 
tion, to the extent allowed as deductions in 
computing taxable net income and resulting 
in a reduction of the taxpayer's taxes (but 
not less than the amount allowable) under 
this act or prior income tax laws.” 

(b) The amendments made by this act 
shall be applicable with respect to taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1938. 

(c) For the purposes of the Revenue Act 
of 1932 and all subsequent revenue acts, the 
amendments made to the Internal Revenue 
Code by section (a) of this act shall be ef- 
fective as if they were a part of each such 
revenue act on the date of its enactment. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 1, line 6, strike out “taxable.” 

One page 2, line 2, strike out “taxable.” 

On page 2, line 5, strike out “act” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “chapter.” 

On page 2, line 6, strike out “amendments” 
and insert in lieu thereof “amendment.” 

On page 2, line 8, strike out 1938“ and 
insert in lieu thereof “1947.” 

On page 2, lines 9 through 13, strike out 
subsection (c). 


Mr. CAMP. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CAMP. Mr. Speaker, the purpose 
of this bill is to eliminate the inequity re- 
sulting from the 5 to 4 decision of the 
Supreme Court in Virginian Hotel Corp. 
of Lynchburg against Commissioner. 
That decision construes section 113 (b) 
(1) (B) of the Internal Revenue Code 
of the Revenue Act of 1932 and succeed- 
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ing revenue acts. As there construed, 
section 113 (b) (1) (B) requires that 
the basis of property be reduced not 
only by the depreciation allowable in 
prior years, but also by any depreciation 
in excess of that allowable erroneously 
claimed on a tax return and not cor- 
rected by the Commissioner even where 
there was a loss without the erroneous 
deduction and such deduction did not 
reduce taxes, The decision has been 
followed in a number of cases in which 
certiorari has been denied by the Su- 
preme Court—see Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust, etc. v. United States (168 
F. (2d) 399, cert. den., 335 U. S. 827); 
Commerce Company v. United States 
(171 F. (2d), 189, cert. den., 336 U. S. 
972) ; Piedmont Cotton Mills v. Commis- 
sioner (177 F. (2d) 148; cert. den., 339 
U. S. 919); and Blackhawk-Perry Cor- 
poration v. Commissioner (182 F. (2d) 
319, cert. den., 340 U. S. 875). 

H. R. 3168 makes it clear for all years 
beginning after December 31, 1947, that 
in computing income and taxes for such 
years the basis of property held shall not 
be reduced by any depreciation in excess 
of that allowable shown on returns for 
prior years except to the extent that such 
excess depreciation has resulted in a re- 
duction of taxes in such prior years and 
the statute of limitations has barred the 
collection of the taxes properly due. 

H. R. 3168 makes no change in the law 
with reference to the deduction of allow- 
able depreciation. The law has been, 
and will remain, that depreciation which 
was allowable in a prior year must be 
deducted in computing basis, even 
though in the light of later events it de- 
velops that the depreciation in such 
prior year was actually less than it was 
then properly estimated to be. And this 
is true regardless of whether deprecia- 
tion allowable in such prior year had any 
effect on tax liability in the prior year. 
Such depreciation must be deducted even 
though there was no income against 
which it could be offset. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Your committee believes that the re- 
sult brought about by the Supreme 
Court’s interpretation of section 113 (b) 
(1) (B) in the Virginian Hotel case is 
clearly unjust and contrary to the pur- 
pose of Congress in enacting the pro- 
vision. The result is out of keeping with 
one of the basic principles of our income 
tax laws which requires that income and 
taxes for each year be computed with- 
out regard to harmless errors in prior 
returns which had no effect on tax li- 
ability. You committee is informed that, 
except for this single situation of excess 
depreciation, where a contrary result fol- 
lows from the Supreme Court's misinter- 
pretation of the clear intent of section 
113 (b) (1) (B) of the 1932 and follow- 
ing acts, there is not now and there has 
never been any situation under our Fed- 
eral income tax laws where a taxpayer is 
compelled to overstate his income in a 
current year on account of a harmless 
error in a prior return. Congress in 1932 
was not requested to adopt such a rule, 
and your committee feels that no just 
basis for such a rule could be found. 
This bill makes it clear that no such rule 
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shall apply for years beginning after 
December 31, 1947. 

It is clear from the legislative history 
of section 113 (b) (1) (B), as well as 
from the inherent injustice of the rule, 
that Congress did not intend any such 
result as was reached in the Virginian 
Hotel case. 

The Revenue Act of 1928 provided that 
basis of property should be reduced by 
the depreciation allowable in respect of 
such property under that act and prior 
income tax laws; that is, by the amount 
properly deductible in prior years. Con- 
gress became fearful that this specific 
provision to the effect that basis should 
be reduced only by the depreciation al- 
lowable would make it possible for a tax- 
payer, who had reduced his taxes by a 
claim of excessive depreciation which 
the Commissioner had not disturbed, to 
contend in later years, after the statute 
of limitations had barred the taxes due 
in earlier years, that he was required to 
reduce basis only by the depreciation 
properly deductible in prior years. This 
result would clearly have been inequit- 
able. It would have permitted a tax- 
payer twice to reduce taxable income 
by the same depreciation. The state- 
ments in the House and Senate Com- 
mittee reports clearly show that it was 
solely to avoid any possibility of this 
inequitable result that Congress changed 
the law in 1932 to require that basis be 
reduced not only by the depreciation 
allowable in prior years, but also by 
any depreciation deduction in excess of 
that amount of which taxpayer had re- 
ceived a benefit in reduced taxes. The 
language used was that basis should be 
reduced by the amount “allowed—but 
not less than the amount allowable“ 
under that and prior income tax laws. 
Your committee does not believe that 
Congress ever anticipated that the lan- 
guage used could be construed to re- 
quire that basis be reduced by any 
amounts of depreciation claimed on a 
return and not disturbed by the Com- 
missioner, even though the amount was 
admittedly in excess of that allowable 
and did not result in any reduction in 
taxes. 

The glaring injustice of the rule of 
the Virginian Hotel decision is strikingly 
illustrated in the case of Blackhawk- 
Perry against Commissioner, supra. 
But the fundamental injustice is the 
same in all the cases cited—that a tax- 
payer is bound by harmless error in 
prior years to overstate his income and 
taxes in subsequent years, 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker 
the purpose of H. R. 3168 is to correct a 
nevdless and unintended injustice in our 
tax laws which was brought about by 
the 5 to 4 decision of the Supreme Court 
in Virginian Hotel Corporation v. Com- 
missioner (319 U. S. 523). The decision 
has been followed in a number of other 
recent cases in which certiorari has been 
denied by the Supreme Court—see Bank 
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of America National Trust, etc. v. 
United States (168 F. (2d) 399, cert. 
den., 335 U. S. 827) Commerce Company 
v. United States (171 F. (2d) 189, cert. 
den., 336 U. S. 972); Piedmont Cotton 
Mills v. Commissioner (177 F. (2d) 148, 
cert. den., 339 U. S. 919); and Black- 
hawk-Perry Corporation v. Commis- 
sioner (182 F. (2d) 319, cert. den., 340 
U. S. 875). 

The effect of the rule established in 
the Virginian Hotel case is to require a 
taxpayer to overstate his income and 
overpay his taxes in later years because 
of a harmless error in claiming excessive 
depreciation on a return in an earlier 
year during which the taxpayer had a 
net loss even without the deduction of 
the excessive depreciation and conse- 
quently received no benefit from his 
mistake. Although the error in the ear- 
lier return did not result in any reduc- 
tion of the taxpayer’s tax liability, the 
Virginian Hotel case doctrine binds the 
taxpayer to that error for future years. 
There is no precedent in the entire his- 
tory of our Federal income tax laws for 
compelling a taxpayer to overstate his 
income in a current year on account of 
a harmless error in a prior return. 

To correct this incongruous and pat- 
ently unfair result, H. R. 3168 provides 
for all years beginning after December 
31, 1947, that in computing income for 
such years the basis of property held 
shall not be reduced by any deprecia- 
tion occurring in prior years except to 
the extent of the depreciation allowable 
under chapter 1 of the code or prior 
income-tax laws, and to the further ex- 
tent of any depreciation in excess of that 
allowable which under chapter I or prior 
income-tax laws has been allowed as de- 
ductions in computing taxable net in- 
come and resulting in a reduction of 
taxpayers’ taxes. This is what was in- 
tended by Congress as the legislative 
history of the amendment in the 1932 
act dealing with this problem clearly 
shows. Briefly summarized, the legis- 
lative history shows that in the law prior 
to the Revenue Act of 1932 Congress 
provided that basis of property should 
be reduced by the depreciation allowable 
in respect of such property under that 
act and prior income-tax laws—that is, 
by the amount properly deductible in 
prior years. The Congress became fear- 
ful, however, that this specific provision 
that basis be reduced only by the depre- 
ciation properly deductible would make 
it possible for a taxpayer, who had re- 
duced his taxes by a claim of excessive 
depreciation which the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue had not disturbed, to 
contend in later years, after the statute 
of limitations had barred the taxes due 
in earlier years, that he was required to 
reduce basis only by the depreciation 
properly deductible in prior years. This 
result would clearly have been inequi- 
table because it would have permitted 
a taxpayer to reduce his taxable income 
twice by the same depreciation, To 
avoid any possibility of this inequitable 
advantage to the taxpayer, Congress 
changed the provision so as to require 
that basis be reduced not only by the 
amount allowable but also by any deduc- 
tion in excess of that amount which tax- 
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payer had received as benefit in reduced 
taxes. The language used was that 
basis should be reduced by the amount 
allowed—but not less than the amount 
allowable—under that and prior income- 
tax laws. The Commissioner for some 
inexplicable reason construed this lan- 
guage to require that basis be reduced 
by any amounts of depreciation claimed 
on a return and not disturbed by the 
Commissioner, even though the amount 
was admittedly in excess of that allow- 
able and did not result in any reduction 
of taxes since no taxes were due in any 
event. The Commissioner’s contention 
was sustained by the Supreme Court in 
the Virginian Hotel Corp. case, despite 
the clear intent of the Congress to the 
contrary. 

The result reached in the Virginian 
Hotel case is incongruous, as Chief Jus- 
tice Stone said in his dissenting opinion. 
He there pointed out that it is out of 
keeping with one of the basic principles 
of our income tax laws which requires 
that the income and taxes for each year 
be computed without regard to errors 
in prior returns, where the errors in the 
earlier returns had no effect on tax lia- 
bility. This bill makes it clear that no 
such rule shall apply for at least the 
years beginning after December 31, 1947. 
As introduced, however, H. R. 3168, and 
a similar bill which I introduced, would 
have corrected the injustice entirely for 
all open years—that is years which were 
not closed by the statute of limitations 
or for some other reason, snd I hope 
that when this bill is acted upon by the 
other body it will reach the conclusion 
that the injustice of the rule established 
by the Virginian Hotel case should be 
fully corrected. 

The present amendment leaves the 
law with reference to the deduction of 
allowable depreciation as it has been. 
Depreciation which was allowable in a 
prior year must be deducted in com- 
puting basis, even though in the light 
of later events it develops that the de- 
preciation taking place was actually less 
than it was then properly estimated to 
be. And this is true regardless of 
whether the depreciation allowable had 
any effect on tax liability in the prior 
year. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the committee amendments. 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


TO AMEND SECTION 10 OF PUBLIC LAW 378 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent for the imme- 
diate consideration of the bill (H. R. 
2654) to amend section 10 of Public Law 
378, Eighty-first Congress. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Re- 
serving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman explain the bill? 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
as amended, H. R. 2654 extends until 
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January 1, 1952, the period during which 
a claim for a refund may be filed under 
section 939 of the Internal Revenue Code. 
This section, which was added by section 
10 (a) of Public Law 378 of the Eighty- 
first Congress, allows an exemption from 
the additional estate tax for the estates 
of citizens or residents of the United 
States dying on or after December 7, 1941, 
and before January 1, 1947, while in ac- 
tive service in the military or naval forces 
of the United States or of any of the 
other United Nations, if the decedent was 
killed in action or died as a result of 
wounds or other injuries, or of disease, 
suffered while in line of duty by reason 
of a hazard to which he was subjected 
as incident to his military or naval serv- 
ice. Subsection (b) of section 10 ex- 
tended to October 25, 1950, the time dur- 
ing which claim for refund of an over- 
payment resulting from the application 
of section 10 might be made if such re- 
fund was prevented on October 25, 1949— 
the date of enactment of Public Law 
378—or within 1 year thereafter by the 
operation of any law or rule of law— 
other than section 3761 of the Internal 
Revenue Code, relating to compromises. 

The attention of the Committee on 
Ways and Means has been called to the 
fact that in some cases estates of de- 
ceased servicemen have not had an op- 
portunity within the prescribed time to 
invoke the bene“ts intended by the Con- 
gress under section 10 of Public Law 378, 
and your committee believes therefore 
that it is only fair to permit these estates 
to have additional time within which to 
file claims for refund. Since no interest 
is permitted on any refund and since the 
number of estates which have not been 
able to file timely claims is small, the 
loss of revenue will be inconsequential. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I withdraw my reservation of 
objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That subsection (b) of 
section 10 of the act entitled “An act to 
amend certain provisions of the Internal 
Revenue Code,” approved October 25, 1949 
(Public Law 378), is hereby amended by 
striking out “within 1 year from the date of 
the enactment of this act” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “prior to January 1, 1952.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “by striking out 
‘within 1 year from such date’ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof ‘at any time prior to 
January 1, 1952’, and.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


UNITED STATES v. WALTER E. BREHM 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Clerk of the House, which was read by 
the Clerk: 
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OFFICE OF THE CLERK, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., April 12, 1951. 
The Honorable The SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives. 

Sm: From the District Court of the United 
States for the District of Columbia I have 
received a subpena duces tecum, directed to 
me as Clerk of the House of Representatives, 
to appear before said Court as a witness in 
the case of the United States v. Walter E. 
Brehm (No. 1864-59, criminal docket), and 
to bring with me certain and sundry papers 
therein described in the files of the House of 
Representatives. 

The rules and practice of the House of 
Representatives indicates that the Clerk may 
not either voluntarily or in obedience to a 
subpena duces tecum produce such papers 
without the consent of the House being first 
obtained. It is further indicated that he 
may not supply copies of certain of the docu- 
ments and papers requested without such 
consent. 

The subpena in question is herewith at- 
tached, and the matter is presented for such 
action as the House in its wisdom may see 
fit to take. 

Very truly yours, 
RALPH R. ROBERTs, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read 
the subpena. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT FOR THE Dis- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA—THE UNITED STATES V. 
WALTER E. BREHM, No. 1864-59 


The PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES to RALPH 
R. ROBERTS, Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Capitol Building, and bring with 
you: 

1, Original or certified copy of Clerk to 
Members (clerk-hire allowance) dated Jan- 
uary 9, 1945, designating Clara Soliday to be 
a clerk in the discharge of the official and 
representative duties of Walter E. Brehm, 
Member of Congress, Eleventh District, State 
of Ohio, effective January 10, 1945, to receive 
compensation at the basic rate of $4,500 per 
annum, together with oath of office of said 
Clara Soliday dated January 9, 1945. 

2. The original or certified copy of Card 
No. 1, disbursing office, House of Representa- 
tives, Clara Soliday, position clerk, Walter E. 
Brehm, Eleventh Ohio, showing salary $4,500 
plus $570 to July 1, 1945, then $4,500 plus 
$1,857.78 to separation on January 31, 1948. 

8. Original or certified copy of clerk to 
Members (clerk-hire allowance) dated Jan- 
uary 15, 1948, designating Mrs. Emma S. 
Craven to be a clerk in the discharge of the 
Official and representative duties of Walter 
E. Brehm, Member of Congress, Eleventh 
District, State of Ohio, effective February 1, 
1948, to receive compensation at the basic 
rate of $4,500 per annum, together with the 
oath of office of said Emma S. Craven dated 
February 2, 1948. 

4. Original or certified copy of Card No. 
1, disbursing office, House of Representatives, 
Craven, Emma S., February 1, 1948, position 
clerk Walter E. Brehm, Eleventh, Ohio, show- 
ing salary $4,500 plus $1,857.78 to July 1, 1948, 
and $4,500 plus $2,157.78 to date of separa- 
tion, January 2, 1949. 

5. Representatives roll and oath and qual- 
ification record, or certified copies thereof, 
showing Walter Ellsworth Brehm, to have 
qualified and been a Member of the House 
of Representatives representing the Eley- 
enth District, State of Ohio, in the years 
1945, 1946, 1947 and 1948. 

6. Original or certified copy of statement 
of receipts and expenditures of the Com- 
mittee for the Election of Walter S. Brehm as 
a Representative in Congress, filed in your 
office on October 22, 1948. 
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Also original or certified copy of state- 
ment of receipts and expenditures of can- 
didate for election as a Representative in 
Congress signed Walter E. Brehm and filed 
in your office on October 23, 1948. 

Also original or certified copy of state- 
ment of receipts and expenditures of Can- 
didate for election as a Representative in 
Congress signed Walter E, Brehm and filed 
in your office on November 12, 1948. 

You are hereby commanded to attend the 
said court on Monday, April 16, 1951, at 9 
o’clock a. m., to testify on behalf of the 
United States, and not depart the court 
without leave of the court or district attor- 
ney. 

Witness, the Honorable Bolitha J. Laws, 
chief judge of said court, this 9th day of 
April A. D. 1951. 

[SEAL] Harry M. HULL, Clerk. 
By MICHAEL JAMES SULLIVAN, 
Deputy Clerk. 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
privileged resolution (H. Res, 193) and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Whereas in the case of the United States 
v. Walter E. Brehm (No. 1864-59, criminal 
docket), pending in the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Columbia, a 
subpena duces tecum was issued by the 
Chief Justice of said court and addressed to 
Ralph R. Roberts, Clerk of the House of 
Representatives, requesting him to supply 
originals or certified copies of certain original 
papers in possession and undex the control of 
the House of Representatives: Therefore be it 

Resolved, Trat by the privilege of this 
House no evidence of a documentary charac- 
ter under the control and in the possession 
of the House of Representatives can, by the 
mandate of process of the ordinary courts of 
justice, be taken from such control or 
session but by its permission; be it further 

Resolved, That when it appears by the 
order of the court or of the judge thereof, 
or any legal officer charged with the admin- 
istration of the orders of such court or judge, 
that documentary evidence in the possession 
and under the control of the House is need- 
ful for use in any court of justice or before 
any judge or such legal officer, for the pro- 
motion of justice, this House will take such 
order thereon as will promote the ends of 
justice consistently with the privileges and 
rights of this House; be it further 

Resolved, That Ralph R. Roberts, Clerk of 
the House, be authorized to appear at the 
place and before the officer named in the 
subpena duces tecum before mentioned, 
with certified copies of the documents and 
papers mentioned in the said subpena, but 
shall not take with him any papers or docu- 
ments on file in his office or under his control 
or in his posession as Clerk of the House; be 
it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
transmitted to the said court as a respectful 
a swer to the subpena aforementioned. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
COMMUNICATION FROM THE CLERK 
OF TFE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
House Administration and ordered 


printed: 
APRIL 11, 1951. 
The Honorable the SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives. 
Sm: That there was in progress under the 
provisions of the statutes a contest for a 
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seat in the House of Representatives from 
the Twelfth Congressional District of the 
State of Missouri in the Eighty-second Con- 
gress was made apparent by the filing in the 
Clerk’s office of the following communica- 
tions, viz: 

1. On November 28, 1950, for information 
only, by Hon. Raymond W. Karst, of a copy 
of his notice of intention to contest the 
election of Hon. THomas B. Curtis, returned 
Member from the Twelfth Congressional 
District of the State of Missouri. 

2. On December 18, 1950, for information 
only, by Hon. THomas B. Curtis, of a copy 
of his reply to the said notice of contest, 

The Clerk weld state further that it 
would appear that the time for taking testi- 
mony in this case has expired, and that no 
testimony has been received by him in this 
matter. 

Now comes the said THomas B. Curtis with 
a petition and motion to dismiss the pro- 
ceedings instituted in this case, which, to- 
gether with all papers received by the Clerk, 
is transmitted herewith for reference to the 
¿»propriate committee. 

Very truly yours, 
R. ROBERTS, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


ACTION IS URGENT ON INDIA WHEAT BILL 


Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HELLER. Mr. Speaker, as a 
fervent believer in democracy and the 
democratic way of life, I cannot sit back 
calmly and watch the specter of famine 
and starvation hover over 100,000,000 
people in India. We speak of world 
peace, the brotherhood of man, univer- 
sal justice and our moral obligation to 
humanity, but at the same time we do 
nothing to alleviate the hunger of our 
fellowmen and to prevent mass starva- 
tion of a great people. 

The people of India have a very low 
standard of living, perhaps one of the 
lowest on the face of the earth. This is 
unfortunate in our day and age, but more 
unfortunate is the fact that this year 
India is suffering from a shortage of 
6,000,000 tons of grain, which is basic 
in the diet of this people, and conse- 
quently even their meager subsistence is 
very seriously endangered. 

India is purchasing 2,000,000 tons 
of grain in the United States and an- 
other 2,000,000 tons in other countries. 
Since we have a considerable surplus 
of wheat in this country, it was most 
logically suggested that we offer to In- 
dia the required balance of wheat. In 
this way, we would have fulfilled a great 
humanitarian task, we would have made 
an important stride forward in cement- 
ing the friendship between our country 
and India, and we would have shown to 
the nations of the world how a free peo- 
ple enjoying the advantages of democ- 
racy and free enterprise responds to the 
dire calls of a distressed people. 


The bill to send the necessary grain- 


to India has been before Congress since 
early February and has been held up in 
the House Rules Committee since the 
beginning of March. Originally, April 1 
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had been set as the deadline when the 
first million tons is to reach India, but 
here it is past this deadline and we have 
not been given the opportunity to vote 
on the bl and to voice our approval of 
it in order to speed the grain where it is 
so eagerly awaited. 

Let us not confuse this emergency hu- 
manitarian act with side issues and 
short-sighted reasoning, which have al- 
ready done us great harm. It has never 
been the policy or tradition of the Amer- 
ican people to deny food to a hungry, 
starving people anywhere in the world, 
and certainly this should not become our 
policy today at a time when Communist 
propaganda is ready to capitalize on our 
mistakes. 

Mr. Speaker, I am convinced that if 
this bill were put before this House, the 
overwhelming majority of the Members 
would support it. I call upon all my 
colleagues in the House to raise their 
voice for humanity’s sake and to speak 
up ioudly enough so that the members 
of the Rules Committee can hear it. If 
no action is taken by that committee 
within the next few days, steps should 
be considered to pry loose that bill and 
bring it before the House for a final vote 
and approval. 


THE LATE FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, 6 years ago 
today a great human figure passed from 
our midst. The death of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt left a gaping void in the ranks 
of mankind, for he was a towering fig- 
ure in the endless struggle for human 
freedom and decency. His passing filled 
the ordinary people of this country and 
the world with a deep sense of personal 
loss. 

Why was this so? Was it because he 
had led the Nation out of the suffocat- 
ing economic depression into which it 
had been plunged by irresponsibility and 
greed? Or was it because he had mar- 
shaled the sagging forces of liberty and 
steeled them to triumph over tyranny 
in the Second World War? 

These accomplishments, great as they 
were, do not in themselves explain the 
place of Franklin D. Roosevelt in our 
hearts. He gave us more than leadership 
in depression and war. Most of all, he 
gave us things of the spirit—a renewed 
faith in ourselves and in the greatness 
of a free society. 

With the electric words, “the only 
thing we have to fear is fear itself,” 
Franklin D. Roosevelt established a vital 
bond between himself and the ordinary 
people of the Nation. From then on, for 
more than a decade, he put into ringing 
language our finest hopes—the hopes 
that always have moved men in the eter- 
nal struggle for liberty. 

In honoring the memory of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt today, I should like to re- 
state these hopes; we need them more 
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than ever in the difficult days that lie 
ahead. In a sentence, they are: A nation 
of liberty in which human beings are 
the masters rather than the slaves of 
the economic and political forces of so- 
ciety, and a world of dignified peace free 
from the stifling threat of aggression and 
conquest, 

These aspirations may seem unattain- 
ably remote in the welter of problems 
now confronting us. The world is still 
scarred with the physical devastation of 
the second great war. Hunger and want 
have stimulated a vast unrest among mil- 
lions of people in many nations. In 
Korea, Communist aggression has pre- 
cipitated a conflict which could expand 
into another general war. 

But we need not yield to the despair 
which these circumstances tend to pro- 
duce. Man-made problems can be and 
must be made to yield to man-made solu- 
tions. The coordinated action in Korea, 
in the Atlartic community, and in the 
work of the United Nations which Presi- 
dent Truman has done so much to en- 
courage is evidence of what free men 
can do to meet the challenges of the 
hour. č 

By continuing to work constructively 
in this manner for peace and interna- 
tional progress we will not only help to 
forestall world war III but we will keep 
alive the memory of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt and the hope for a better life which 
he expressed for all mankind. 


A SALUTE TO PRESIDENT TRUMAN 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, today is 
the sixth anniversary of President Tru- 
man’s accession to the Presidency. 

Tomorrow—when the history of this 
era is written—the policy of President 
Truman’s administration will be eval- 
uated, 

The wisdom, the integrity, the success 
of the President’s foreign policy will, I 
5 confident, measure up to history's 

You and - members of our legislative 
halls—are in a unique position; we can 
simplify the historian’s task by contrib- 
uting something in the way of historical 
perspective—if we present objectively 
and without resort to partisan politics— 
our own evaluation of the President’s 
policy and the success of that policy in 
the flowing current of history. 

What has the President’s foreign pol- 
icy been? 

The great foundation upon which the 
President’s policy has been built is the 
achievement of world peace through ac- 
tive support of the United Nations. 

In Asia—as well as in Europe—every 
action the President has taken has been 
within the spirit of the letter of the UN 
Charter. 

What has the President done to imple- 
ment this policy? 
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The record of the past 6 years speaks 
for itself: 

The Truman doctrine of economic and 
military aid to Greece and Turkey which 
has strengthened two vital links in our 
chain of western defense; 

The Marshall plan which in 4 years 
has restored economic stability to West- 
ern Europe; 

The North Atlantic Pact which estab- 
lished a mutual defense system to defend 
freedom against the possibility of Rus- 
sia’s resorting to open conquest in 
Europe; 

Our prompt and effective leadership 
in the United Nations action in Korea. 

These policies give conclusive evidence 
that in joining the United Nations, we 
have done and shall continue to do all 
within our power to achieve a peaceful 
world of freedom—based on law— 
through the United Nations. 

These policies are not policies of ap- 
peasement; on the contrary, they are 
positive policies to prevent a third world 
war. 

We have, to date, prevented full-scale 
war, and the President of the United 
States is to be congratulated for his 
courageous leadership in the search for 
an honorable and durable peace—and 
this does not mean peace at any price. 

Let those who criticize the President’s 
policies come forth with alternative pol- 
icies. Let those Congressmen who sup- 
port General MacArthur’s policy to ex- 
tend the war to the people of China sup- 
port their beliefs by exercising their 
right to declare war on China. 

Let them speak out as they should, but 
let them give us something better than 
war with China, something better than 
war with the Soviet Union. 

America wants peace, President Tru- 
man wants peace. The policies of Presi- 
dent Truman are designed to achieve 
peace. 

Mr. Speaker, I salute the President of 
the United States. 


SIXTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE DEATH OF 
FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT 


Mr. DEANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEANE. Mr. Speaker, today— 
April 12—provides us with a good oppor- 
tunity to take stock. This is the sixth 
anniversary of the death of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, a man whose life and 
work left a lasting imprint on our Na- 
tion. During his years in the White 
House, he applied the fundamental prin- 
ciple of democracy—that government 
should serve all the people impartially— 
so successfully that we survived a great 
economic depression, successfully fought 
@ major war, and laid the ground work 
for the great and widely distributed 
strength on which we depend for pres- 
ervation of our national security today. 

+ His successor, President Truman in- 
herited the tremendous tasks of the 
Presidency at one of the crucial points 
in history. I have not agreed with the 
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President on certain major domestic is- 
sues, yet I do recognize and respect him 
as my President. His course has not been 
easy. Short-sighted, fearful, and selfish 
men have fought him and his adminis- 
tration at every turn. They have cried 
that this Nation could not possibly ac- 
cept such grave responsibilities—that it 
should abandon the rest of the free world 
and turn in on itself—cowering behind 
its borders rather than bravely and con- 
fidently facing its problems, 

It is to the eternal credit of President 
Truman that he has not yielded to this 
powerful opposition. Instead, he has fol- 
lowed in the great tradition of American 
history. Because he has had faith in the 
American people—he has realized and 
worked on the realization, that free peo- 
ple not only will accept the good things 
that freedom brings, but also will accept 
the work and sacrifice that the preserva- 
tion of freedom demands. 

There will continue as long as time 
lasts partisanship in Government. In 
this partisanship give us the courage to 
be fair and honorable and that we will 
place above person and party what is 
right and in the best interest of the 
country. 

May God give to each of us the strength 
to do our duty not on the basis of who 
is right but what is right. 


JOINT SESSION OF CONGRESS TO HEAR 
GENERAL MacARTHUR 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, our dis- 
tinguished minority leader and former 
Speaker of the House has requested the 
Congress of the United States to hear 
General MacArthur in a joint session of 
Congress. If our present distinguished 
Speaker were to make a similar request, 
I am sure there would be no hesitancy 
on the part of any Member of Congress 
in complying with his request. We 
would be delighted to do so, irrespective 
a who that distinguished guest might 

e. 

On the floor of the House we have 
heard kings, former kings, ministers, and 
distirguished citizens of other coun- 
tries. Why do we hesitate to adopt this 
resolution to hear this five-star general 
who has played so important a part in 
the life of his country and in the winning 
of the Second World War? 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. DOLLIVER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 40 
minutes on Monday, April 16, following 
the legislative program and any special 
orders heretofore entered. 


HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
tomorrow at 11 o'clock a. m. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 
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The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. SHEEHAN] is recognized for 
10 minutes. 


GENERAL MacARTHUR 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
ousting of General MacArthur comes as 
a great shock to the American people and 
is causing great celebrations in Com- 
munist Russia <nd Socialist England. 

My office has been deluged with tele- 
grams from my people back home in the 
Eleventh Illinois District. My phone at 
home in Chicago was busy all day yes- 
terday with people wanting my Wash- 
ington address so that they could write 
to me. All the telegrams showed that 
the people were worked up to a high 
emotional pitch, one of the more forceful 
telegrams stating: 

Immediately impeach the mental incom- 
petent who is not fit to shine the boots of a 
great American like MacArthur. 


Another telegram stated: 

The dismissal of MacArthur is a combina- 
tion of Truman blundering stupidity—de- 
mand his impeachment. 


Yet another telegram signed by an 
ex-Gl stated: 


Have that blockhead reinstate MacArthur 
or we will all end up in Siberia. 


I feel that this tempest stirred up by 
the ousting of General MacArthur is but 
a reflection of the worry and underlying 
fear of the people for the ultimate con- 
sequences to America of the Democratic 
administration’s bungled foreign policy. 
The Remingtons, the Hisses, the Latti- 
mores, the one-worlders, the Achesons, 
the Rosenbergs, and countless others, 
have caused the majority of my people in 
the Eleventh Illinois District to be very 
gravely concerned with our foreign 
policy and foreign-aid programs. 

My constituents want our foreign 
policy program put on a realistic basis, 
with our own country’s welfare to come 
first. The people want a firm foreign 
policy instead of the Truman-Acheson 
policy of stumbling, bumbling, and drift- 
ing. The people are tired of the dream- 
ers’ schemes of trying to save the world 
while we are dooming our American way 
of life; they want us to concentrate on 
working for America. 

The dismissal of MacArthur has caused 
such a great furor because the American 
people have associated him with the fight 
against communism. President Truman 
was within his rights to dismiss Mac- 
Arthur, yet the people know MacArthur 
has been able to control the commu- 
nists in Japan, taking none of their 
“guff.” 

The recent events in American his- 
tory have proven that the policy of Com- 
munists working in every country is to 
get key men in important positions and 
to let them do the dirty work. Alger 
Hiss, alọne with Roosevelt and Stalin at 
Yalta; giving away Poland and Eastern 
Europe; the Amerasia case which has as 
yet never been fully investigated; the 
many atom spies, and many other cases 
prove that our mistakes are too frequent 
and too consistent not to be able to dis- 
cover planned designs behind the wreck- 
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age of our foreign program and foreign 
policy. In the light of the last 5 years’ 
developments, we cannot help but be- 
lieve our red-infiltrated State Depart- 
ment has deliberately eased us into our 
present world chaos. Stalin must be very 
happy at the success of his followers 
here in America. 

The people are concerned because they 
know how the Reds and Pinks have 
played into Russia’s hands. My people 
wanted no part of Korea, which Presi- 
dent Truman has stated is a “localized” 
war. Yet America had more casualties 
during the first 9 months of the Korean 
War than we had during the entire first 
year of World War II. 

After VJ-day the Russians kept 
marching into Korea, a land in which 
Americans fought to liberate the Ko- 
reans from the Japs. By treaty they re- 
mained there and split the country in 
two. Our State Department openly dis- 
closed it would defend neither South 
Korea nor Formosa and naturally the 
happy Reds tried to take over, bringing 
us up to date in the present fiasco of 
indecision and treachery. Recently, 
Chiang Kai-shek with American trained 
and equipped Chinese soldiers offered to 
help our retreating and almost allied- 
abandoned soldiers in Korea and even 
promised to lead an invasion into China 
proper and again the answer is “No.” 
We are woefully unprepared to fight 
Russia, and 9 months after the first 
shot in Korea there is virtually no de- 
fense machinery in Washington to 
handle a war economy. In spite of the 
fact Congress has voted billions for de- 
fense, manufacturers stand idle waiting 
for war orders. Our war preparations 
are moving ata slow crawl. We cannot 
blame our lack of proper defense, and 
the steps that inevitably lead to war on 
“ignorance” or “lack of leadership.” 
Our plight fits the Communist pattern 
that succeeded in gaining control over 
countries now enslaved behind the iron 
curtain. One key man in the right posi- 
tion is more helpful to Stalin than a mil- 
lion soldiers. The Communist tactics in 
America work to perfection. In the 
meanwhile, we wonder just how long the 
American people will stand for traitors 
in the Government. When the war is 
declared “official’—what a farce—and 
any criticism of the Government then 
will be branded “subversive” remember 
the real reason for the mess we are in. 
The whole rotten business was maneu- 
vered from within, 

In my estimation, the people are upset 
about MacArthur, not because of Mac- 
Arthur himself, but because of their fear 
for the dire results of our un-American 
and pro-British foreign nolicy. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, th: gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. REDDEN] is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 


AMBASSADOR PATTERSON 


Mr. REDDEN. Mr. Speaker, the time 
has long since passed when the United 
States and other free nations can afford 
to appease communism, or to make any 
compromise whatsoever with represent- 
atives of the Communist nations behind 
the iron curtain. This is the simple 
statement of an obvious fact as far as I 
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am concerned, but I regret to say that 
some of our foreign-policy leaders have 
been unduly slow and apparently reluc- 
tant to recognize its basic importance, 

We are living in momentous days. All 
around us we are witnessing manifesta- 
tions of the insidious and malignant in- 
fluence of communism, both inside and 
outside this Nation. Within our own 
borders in recent weeks we have wit- 
nessed the conviction of three Ameri- 
cans in New York in the Nation’s first 
atomic spy trial. We have observed the 
convicted Alger Hiss go away to prison, 
and we have seen how the House Un- 
American Committee was responsible 
for the confession of another public fig- 
ure, the actor Larry Parks, that he, too, 
was once a Communist. 

The menace of communism and the 
firm determination of our people to 
combat this menace is a subject close to 
my heart. The only way to fight com- 
munism is to fight communism. Wher- 
ever communism exists, wherever it 
shows its ugly face, wherever it seeks to 
continue its encroachment on the rights 
and lives and governments of the free 
peoples of the world, it must be fought, 
face to face, directly and bluntly. 

The Senate recently confirmed as the 
new United States Minister to Switzer- 
land one of our foremost citizens—an 
American diplomat known throughout 
the world for his fight against commu- 
nism—for fighting it directly, bluntly. 
I refer to Ambassador Richard C. Pat- 
terson, Jr., of New York. Ambassador 
Patterson is well known and well re- 
spected by business leaders in my home 
State of North Carolina, and particular- 
ly in my own western mountain district 
of the State. It was in North Carolina 
that Ambassador Patterson made two 
fine speeches in the recent crusade for 
freedom. He spoke at Charlotte, also at 
Asheville in my district, and he reported 
some of his own experiences in dealing 
with communism, first as Ambassador 
of the United States to Yugoslavia, and 
more recently as Ambassador to Guate- 
mala. As for myself, I regret that my 
own personal acquaintanceship with 
Ambassador Patterson is limited. But I 
know much of his record in this country 
and abroad. Mr. Patterson is an able 
veteran of public service and of service 
to industry, a man outstanding in both 
public and private life for 30 years. I 
respect him, and my friends in North 
Carolina respect him, as a person and as 
a courageous statesman. 

President Truman and Secretary of 
State Acheson are to be commended for 
the wisdom and the courage they have 
shown in assigning to one of the world’s 
greatest listening posts, on the borders 
of the Communist area of domination, 
the diplomat who today has had more 
experience behind the iron curtain than 
any other active United States envoy. 


Over and above the fact that the ap- 


pointment will make full use for this Na- 
tion of Ambassador Patterson’s invalu- 
able experience in the fight against world 
communism, the selection of this able 
man for the Berne post in effect gives the 
lie-direct to the vilification and calumny 
which has lately been his lot during an- 
other, and typical, Communist maneu- 
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ver to discredit one of this Nation’s emis- 
saries, 

Mr. Speaker, this effort to blacken the 
name and the record of Ambassador 
Patterson was made in Guatemala, but 
it is typical of the tactics of the Soviet 
Union and its satellite nations. Over the 
years we have seen the same effort made 
to discredit our other envoys—in Mos- 
cow, in Warsaw, in Prague, and Buda- 
pest, and Bucharest. Without doubt, 
we shall see the same kind of effort made 
in the future against our ministers else- 
where. I hope the effort will always 
fail—as it has failed this time in the 
case of Ambassador Patterson. 

THE TYPE OF DIPLOMAT THIS COUNTRY NEEDS 
MOST 

The new Minister to Switzerland, Mr. 
Speaker, is to me the type of diplomat 
the United States needs most—the diplo- 
mat who knows what communism is and 
who has the will to resist it, to fight it 
as a cancerous growth, and to protect at 
all times the best interests of the United 
States, 

Ambassador Patterson is of the same 
type as Lt. Gen. Walter Bedell Smith, 
now director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency but formerly a courageous Am- 
bassador to Moscow, and as the late 
Lawrence Steinhardt, who also served 
this country in the Soviet Union prior to 
World War II. 

Ambassador Patterson's greatest serv- 
ice, not only to his own country but to 
all the free peoples of the world, has 
perhaps been his plain-spoken and cou- 
rageous defense of the four freedoms, his 
constant uphill fight against appease- 
ment of communism. Richard Patter- 
son knows instinctively that such ap- 
peasement can only mean decay and dis- 
integration of our way of life. But had 
his belief in this certainty needed sup- 
porting evidence, Ambassador Patterson 
found that evidence in irresistible 
abundance during his years behind the 
iron curtain—3 years in Yugoslavia in 
that period when Marshal Tito was allied 
so closely with Moscow, the Communist 
line, and the Cominform. 

ONLY ONE THING TO FIGHT 


The western powers, the free nations 
of the world, today face only one life 
and death problem. They have only 
one thing to fight. That thing is com- 
munism, the cancer of civilization. To 
the end that communism must be 
stamped out as a menace to the freedom 
of man, we in Congress, Government 
officials of the executive branch, and all 
the people of this country, must support 
men of the courage, the wisdom, and 
the conviction of Ambassador Patterson, 
And I thank our Almighty Father that 
we have been given another opportunit 
to support this man. . 

At this point, I would like to outline 
briefly the background of the man of 
whom I speak, a man whose rise in the 
world has been based on sheer merit, 
performance, achievement; in short, on 
those qualities which are recognized and 
rewarded fully only in a land of free 
enterprise. 

Richard C. Patterson, Jr., was born in 
Omaha, Nebr., and lived there until he 
was 21 years old. He was educated at 
the University of Nebraska and at the 
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Columbia School of Mines. He became 
a professional mining engineer, and rose 
steadily in business and industry. 

Richard Patterson started at the bot- 
tom. He was a day laborer in the mines 
of the Black Hills of South Dakota. He 
worked 2 years underground on night 
shift forces constructing the Catskill 
Viaduct in New York State. He enlisted 
in the Army as a private and went to 
the Mexican border prior to World War 
I. In that First World War, he rose 
to the rank of major, and for dis- 
tinguished service as administrative offi- 
cer of the American commission to ne- 
gotiate peace at Paris in 1918-19, was 
decorated by many foreign powers. 

Thereafter, Ambassador Patterson re- 
mained active in the Army Reserve, as 
a colonel of intelligence, and his train- 
ing and experience in this field were to 
be of invaluable aid to him in his skill- 
ful accomplishment of his future diplo- 
matic missions. 

There are other phases of the Patter- 
son career, in and out of the Govern- 
ment. He served as executive vice pres- 
ident of the National Broadcasting Co., 
as Assistant Secretary of Commerce— 
and for a short time as Acting Secre- 
tary—under President Roosevelt, and he 
resigned that post to become chairman 
of the board of RKO. Devoting much 
time to those types of public service 
which are without remuneration, Am- 
bassador Patterson became chairman for 
New York State of the defense savings 
committee for the sale of war bonds, 
and today, even as he prepares for an- 
other Government mission, he is acting 
as chairman of a committee of out- 
standing national figures named to raise 
$25,000,000 to expand the facilities of 
American University in Washington for 
the training of young people for better 
service within the Federal Government. 
BRINGING GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS TOGETHER 


Ambassador Patterson’s service as 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce was 
marked by a determined, and largely 
successful, effort to bring business and 
the Government closer together in those 
days of the late thirties when the coun- 
try was just awakening to the fact that 
it must fight for survival. 

Ambassador Patterson left this post 
to assume the chairmanship of the board 
of directors of RKO, but he was not to 
remain in private life. In 1944 Presi- 
dent Roosevelt brought him back into 
the public service, naming him as Am- 
bassador to Yugoslavia at a time when 
young King Peter was ruling that coun- 
try. Ambassador Patterson stayed at 
his critical post through and after the 
revolution that brought Marshal Tito to 
power—and into immediate conflict with 
the United States. 

As a diplomat under orders from the 
State Department, Ambassador Patter- 
son couched his protests in blunt, plain- 
spoken language. 

In this fashion, he spoke out to Tito 
and Yugoslavia against the shooting 
down of an American plane at the cost 
of the lives of five American soldiers, 
against the mistreatment of Catholic 
Archbishop Stepinac, against Yugoslav 
participation in the Communist guer- 
rilla war in northern Greece, against the 
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kidnaping of Greek children by the guer- 
rillas, and against the expenditures by 
Yugoslavia, largely for Tito’s own pur- 
poses, of $400,000,000 of UNRRA funds, 
made up principally of grants from the 
United States. 

The Patterson bluntness drew fire 
from the appeasers within our own Gov- 
ernment. But it also got results in a 
gradual shift of Tito policy. In my judg- 
ment, this fact alone backs up Ambassa- 
dor Patterson's constant contention: 

You can't use diplomatic language when 
dealing with Communists. All they under- 
stand is plain, blunt language, with force to 
back it up. 

COMMENDATION FROM PRESIDENT TRUMAN 


In 1947, Ambassador Patterson re- 
signed as envoy to Yugoslavia to return 
to his own business interests in the 
United States, and on that occasion he 
received from President Truman a let- 
ter of commendation such as has been 
given few public servants, Mr. Truman 
wrote: 

I am sorry to receive your letter of March 
26 expressing your desire to resign as Am- 
bassador to Yugoslavia, effective at my ear- 
liest convenience. 

I quite understand the reasoning which 
impels it, and it is with great reluctance 
that I accept your resignation from the post 
which you have filled so capably. You have 
rendered services of the highest value in a 
time of great need. I can only reiterate 
what I said previously in praise of your work, 
that you have done a great public service. 
You have indeed carried out the highest 
tradition of this Government. 

Also, I am pleased to note that I may feel 
free to call on you should I require your 
services in the future. 


The President’s letter speaks very 
strongly. 

GUATEMALA, THE COMMUNIST HAVEN OF THE 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE 

The next phase of Richard Patterson’s 
public service found him once more 
pitted against Communists. Just a year 
after his return from Yugoslavia, Am- 
bassador Patterson was asked by Presi- 
dent Truman to serve as Ambassador to 
the Central American Republic of Guate- 
mala, then and now the Communist 
haven of the Western Hemisphere, 

In that tiny state, a government pro- 
fessing to be non-Communist harbors 
fugitive Communists from all over Latin 
America, from Spain, and from other 
places. These Communists are known to 
be linked directly to Moscow. They also 
are known to be working for the avowed 
purpose of wrecking the solidarity of the 
nations of this hemisphere, of shutting 
off strategic material from the United 
States in event of war with the Soviet 
Union, and of simultaneously sabotag- 
ing inter-American economic interests in 
general and the Panama Canal in par- 
ticular. 

The adventures of Richard Patterson 
as Ambassador to Guatemala constitute 
a separate chapter of United States dip- 
lomatic history. They tell a story of 
personal and official resistance to Com- 
munist intrigue and chicanery, and of 
bluntly spoken protests against acts 
harmful to the United States and to 
United States commercial interests in 
Guatemala. 
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These protests led finally to an oral. 
request, by the Guatemalan Government, 
to our State Department that Ambas- 
sador Patterson be recalled because the 
Guatemalan Government would no 
longer accept responsibility for his 
safety. The fact was that Ambassador 
Patterson’s fight against the Commu- 
nists had brought down threats against 
his life. The recall request was noth- 
ing more nor less than a horrible con- 
fession by the Government of Guatemala 
of the inadequacy of its own police power 
to control the Communist terrorists. It 
speaks plainly of the results of a policy 
of harboring and nurturing Communists, 
many of whom in recent years have been 
placed on the public payrolls of this sup- 
posedly non-Communist Guatemalan 
Government. 


NEW YORK TIMES REPORT ON GUATEMALA 


Much has been said and written of 
Guatemala and of Ambassador Patter- 
son’s tenure there. I believe that one 
of the greatest and most objective news- 
papers in the world is the New York 
Times, and I wish to quote at this time 
from a series of articles by Mr. Will 
Lissner, discussing in the New York 
Times in June 1950 various aspects of 
Central American affairs, including the 
situation in Guatemala. Mr. Lissner 
traveled extensively through the coun- 
tries of Central America and did a first- 
hand, penetrating, and accurate report- 
ing job which has become a bit of jour- 
nalistic history. Here is the gist of Mr. 
Lissner’s report on the Patterson case: 


The full story of the affair that led Guate- 
mala to request the recall of the United 
States Ambassador, Richard C. Patterson, 
Jr., has not been told. The State Depart- 
ment has suppressed important details. 
Foreign Minister Ismael Gonzalez Arevalo 
of Guatemala has given an account that 
does not square with the facts. 

Even in Guatemala, all the details cannot 
be learned. But here is an account based 
on this reporter's investigation there. 

Mr. Patterson, unlike his predecessor, 
Moses Kyle, was concerned when North 
American business interests were threatened 
by the Communist campaign against them. 
Fully aware of the seriousness of the Com- 
munist threat to continental unity, which 
he was able to evaluate from his previous 
experience in Yugoslavia, he made it his 
business to bring pressure of the Arevalo 
government to put a stop to the threat. 
That was bound to make him unpopular, 
and it did. 

Not given to pretense, Mr. Patterson dealt 
with the Guatemalan Government in a free 
and easy manner, making his attitude clear 
and presenting accurately the feelings of his 
Government and countrymen. Critics in 
Guatemala have represented that he was 
direct and as frank as the rules of diplomacy 
permitted him to be. 


PROTECTING UNITED STATES INTERESTS 


But Guatemalan officials with whom the 
writer discussed the matter without reserve 
complained not about Mr. Patterson's atti- 
tude or approach but that he concerned him- 
self with the problems of United States in- 
terests. Even President Arevalo himself 
considered this—the chief reason for main- 
taining a mission in that or any other coun- 
try—interference in Guatemalan affairs. 

Mr. Patterson’s mission did a remarkable 
job in collecting information about the 
Communist menace. But it lacked the funds 
and the personnel, because of inadequate 
support and underestimation of the serious- 
ness of Communist intentions in Washing- 
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ton, to gather that detailed information 
about the inner situation of the Communist 
Party of Guatemala that characterizes Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation inquiries. The 
relations between the Communists and their 
permanent and tem allies were not 
known from the inside. Indeed, there is not 
even extant a file of photographs of the 
leading Communist agents. 

United States policy cemented the alli- 
ance of Communists and nationalists when 
a more discerning policy would have dis- 
rupted it. There is no criticism among 
North American businessmen in Guatemala 
of maintaining the good-neighbor policy by 
keeping aloof from Guatemalan affairs; it 
has paid off. But the intrigues of the Soviet 
Foreign Office, it is pointed out, are the 
business of all the 21 American republics. 


COMMUNIST INTERVENTION 


When relations deteriorated between him 
and the Arevalo administration, the Govern- 
ment charging that he was interfering in 
internal affairs because he protested the in- 
justices done North American interests, the 
Communists intervened. Foreign Minister 
Gonzalez maintains that it was anti-Govern- 
ment extremists, 1. e., rightists, who put Am- 
bassador Patterson’s life in danger. This is 
not true. The writer investigated all the 
anti-Government right-wing groups, partic- 
ularly those of Gen. Miguel Ydigoras Fuentes 
and of Col. Miguel Mendoza. No North 
American ever was in danger from these 


groups. 

The fact is that it was pro-Government ex- 
tremists who threatened Mr. Patterson's life 
and even staged a public demonstration 
against him. It was the Communists. Senor 
Gonzalez_knows—or should know—that his 
Government’s security forces have evidence 
that the orders to the Communist Party of 
Guatemala to intervene in the Patterson dis- 
pute came from Moscow and were relayed 
through Communist headquarters in Mexico 
City. 

The Communists themselves say that they 
gave Mr. Patterson “the Benes treatment.” 
All that this involved could not be estab- 
lished, as the principals refuse to talk. Most 
of the details were traced out, however. 

The Communists staged a demonstration 
near the presidential palace, carrying plac- 
ards with extremist slogans, and the police 
had to disperse it. They painted offensive 
slogans on the United States Embassy and 
the Ambassador’s residence. They threat- 
ened the Ambassador through anonymous 
telephone calls, which were ignored. 

Finally, they threatened the assassination 
of the United States envoy, detailed a squad 
to carry it out—and let the names of the 
alleged executioners become kncwn to the 
Government. None has yet been arrested, 
although all the details of the plot are 
known, including the place of ambush. 

Foreign Minister Gonzalez Arevalo con- 
veyed this information through his Embassy 
in Washington to the United States Govern- 
ment with the request that the envoy leave 
for his own safety, although it was bound 
to convey the false impression that the Am- 
bassador had been intimidated. The request 
was transmitted to the envoy as an order. 
No one familiar with Communist affairs in 
Guatemala takes the plot seriously; it was 
a maneuver. Besides the Ambassador had an 
adequate marine guard. * * * 

The firm rejection of the Guatemalan re- 
quest for Mr. Patterson's recall, which was 
interpreted there as possibly leading to a 
break in relations, caused dismay among the 
Communists as well as in Government circles, 
Evidently the Communists’ orders were not 
intended to go so far, 


At this point in his story, Mr. Lissner 
continued with the efforts of the then 
President Arevalo of Guatemala to avoid 
& break with the United States and to 
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proclaim that his Government wanted to 
maintain the best relations with this 
country. 

Mr. Lissner reports further: 

Dr. Arevalo referred to an occasion, per- 
haps 6 months ago, when Mr. Patterson, on 
instructions, called and informed the Chief 
Executive that cordial relations no longer 
existed between the two Governments. As 
he was leaving, Mr. Patterson added: 

“Unofficially, Mr. President, I want you to 
know that so far as I am personally con- 
cerned, your Government will never get a 
dime or a pair of shoes from my Govern- 
ment until you cease the persecution of 
American business.” 

Ambassador Patterson, President Arevalo 
said, had threatened that if he had any- 
thing to do with it, the United States would 
cut off all aid to Guatemala. The President 
became indignant. Mr. Patterson did not 
represent Washington, the State Department, 
or the United States people, the President 
believed: “He represented Boston (the head- 
quarters of the United Fruit Co.), he repre- 
sented Wall Street.” 

COMMUNIST THREAT TO SECURITY 

The correspondent replied that he did not 
know the attitude of Washington or of the 
State Department. But he did know the 
temper of the North American people, he 
added, and he was confident that they would 
not tolerate the giving of a dollar of aid 
from their hard-earned money to a country 
that harbored a Communist threat to con- 
tinental security. 

President Arevalo thought that one over. 
It remains to be seen, however, whether the 
question of policy involved, which may 
decide the success or the failure of the point- 
4 program, will be resolved on a realistic 
basis. 


Mr. Speaker, those are the pertinent 
remarks of the New York Times re- 
garding the services of Ambassador 
Patterson in Guatemala and the status 
of communism there. 

Despite these facts objectively out- 
lined by the great and unbiased New 
York Times, the Guatemalan Govern- 
ment has on several occasions had the 
effrontery to accuse Ambassador Pat- 
terson of plotting to overthrow that 
Government. This is a typical Com- 
munist brand smoke screen, and our 
State Department has categorically and 
properly denied each charge. 

The entire Guatemalan situation has 
been reviewed amply and in detail on 
the floor of the House by the distin- 
guished majority leader [Mr. McCor- 
Mack] and in the Senate by Senator 
Wirey, an outstanding minority member 
of the Foreign Relations Committee. In 
each case the courageous role played in 
Guatemala by Ambassador Patterson 
was ably set forth. I shall not take 
your valuable time with repetitious de- 
tail. 


For the past year, although he has 
continued as Ambassador to Guatemala, 
Ambassador Patterson has been sta- 
tioned in Washington. It is gratifying, 
therefore, that now a man of his back- 
ground in diplomacy and business and 
public service, and most important of all 
in the will to resist communism, has 
been assigned to that important world 
listening post, Switzerland. 

Mr. Speaker, the appointment of 
Richard C. Patterson, Jr., as Minister to 
Switzerland serves plain notice to the 
world, and to the enemies of this Nation 
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and other free countries, that our Pres- 
ident and our Secretary of State will not 
let appeasers and connivers drive from 
our public service men who, like Rich- 
ard Patterson, have the courage to stand 
up and fight communism. His country- 
men, with reason, are proud of Ambas- 
sador Patterson, and they know his con- 
tinued service in our Government is a 
harsh blow to the Communist effort to 
dominate the world. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REDDEN. I yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am very glad 
to hear the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina make the able remarks he has made 
in regard to Ambassador Patterson. I 
know the ambassador personally. He is 
an outstanding American, a man who 
served not only with great distinction 
but with great courage as our Ambassa- 
dor to Yugoslavia. I met him while he 
was Ambassador to Yugoslavia. Later 
he served in Guatemala, as the gentle- 
man from North Carolina stated in his 
remarks, and he served there also with 
great distinction. If there was ever one 
thing that impressed me about Ambassa- 
dor Patterson, aside from his unusual 
ability, his profound knowledge of inter- 
national law, and his sterling American- 
ism, it is his courage. He knows com- 
munism. He knows the tactics of the 
Communists. He served our country in 
nations which were dominated by na- 
tional Communist regimes, as distin- 
guished from the international Commu- 
nists. He knows communism and its 
tactics and its purposes. In his new 
position in Switzerland, a very im- 
portant assignment today, with his 
background and knowledge and experi- 
ence, he will continue to represent our 
country in a courageous manner and at- 
tain new heights. Our country is fortu- 
nate in having a man of the type of 
Dick Patterson. 

I am pleased to join my friend from 
North Carolina in the justifiable ob- 
servations he has made about Ambassa- 
dor Patterson; and further, not only to 
congratulate the gentleman from North 
Carolina for his remarks, but to express 
my thanks for the proper commendation 
he has extended to this sterling Ameri- 
can. 

Mr. REDDEN. I thank the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts for his fine 
statement. I assure him I am fully in 
accord with what he has said. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. RED- 
DEN] has expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SABATH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an editorial from the Chicago 
Sun-Times. 

Mr. O'NEILL asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in two 
instances. 

Mr. MORRISON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an article from the Pointe Cou- 
pee Banner in reference to Col. Henry 
£. Rougon. 

Mr. CROSSER (at the request of Mr. 
Præst) was given permission to extend 
his remarks. 
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Mr. MULTER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in five 
instances and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. CARNAHAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an address by the President of 
the United States. 

Mr. SPENCE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an editorial from the New York 
Times. 

Mr. YORTY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks, 

Mr. FORRESTER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks relative 
to the Price amendment. 

Mr. FLOOD asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in two 
instances. 

Mr. LANE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in two 
instances and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. SHELLEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in two 
instances and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in two 
instances and include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

Mr. BUSBEY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter, 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in two instances and include in one a 
Senate concurrent resolution of the Iowa 
General Assembly and in the other an 
address by Prof. Clinton Rossiter. 

Mr. VAN PELT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an editorial. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks and include remarks made by 
John Trevor, of New York. 

Mr. HORAN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an article from the Spokane 
Spokesman-Review. 

Mr. CRAWFORD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include a newspaper article. 

Mr. SHEEHAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include a newspaper article. 

Mr. DONDERO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks. 

Mr. JAVITS (at the request of Mr. 
Jupp) was given permission to revise and 
extend his remarks and include extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr. JUDD asked and was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks and include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. OLVERTON asked and was giv- 
en permission to extend his remarks in 
five instances and include extraneous 
matter in three of them. 

Mr. HILLINGS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. GOLDEN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude a telegram. 

Mr. AANDAHL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks, 

Mr. BENDER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in two 
instances. 

Mr. OSTERTAG asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
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include two excerpts from the Public 
Affairs Bulletin. 

Mr. HAND asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin (at the re- 
quest of Mr. HanD) was given permis- 
sion to revise and extend the remarks he 
made in Committee of the Whole today 
and include additional matter. 

Mr. CANFIELD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include a newspaper article. 

Mr. ARENDS (at the request of Mr. 
Martin of Massachusetts) was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include a newspaper article. 

Mr. PATTEN (at the request of Mr. 
McCormack) was given permission to 
extend his remarks and include an ar- 
ticle. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. BoyKIN] may 
extend his remarks in the Recorp and 
include additional matter; and in the 
event the cost exceeds the usual amount, 
that the extension may be made not- 
withstanding the cost. 

The SPEAKER, Notwithstanding the 
cost, and without objection, the exten- 
sion may be made. 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. Davis of Ten- 
nessee, for Friday, the 13th, and Mon- 
day, April 16, on account of absence from 
Washington. 


SENATE BILLS, JOINT RESOLUTIONS, AND 
CONCURRENT RESOLUTION REFERRED 


Bills, a joint resolution, and a concur- 
rent resolution of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing titles were taken from the Speak- 
er’s table and, under the rule, referred 
as follows: 


S. 11. An act to provide for the appoint- 
ment of conservators to conserve the assets 
of persons of advanced age, mental weakness, 
not amounting to unsoundness of mind, or 
physical incapacity; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

S. 108. An act to amend section 28 of the 
Enabling Act for the State of Arizona relat- 
ing to the terms of leases of State-owned 
lands; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

S. 109. An act to protect scenic values along 
the Grand Canyon Park South Approach 
Highway (State 64) within the Kaibab Na- 
tional Forest, Ariz.; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

8.260. An act to make cancer and all ma- 
lignant neoplastic diseases reportable to the 
Director of Public Health of the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

S. 263. An act to amend section 5 of the act 
entitled “An act to authorize the appre- 
hension and detention of insane persons in 
the District of Columbia, and providing for 
their temporary commitment in the Gov- 
ernment Hospital for the Insane, and for 
other purposes,” approved April 27, 1904, as 
amended; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

S. 362. An act for the relief of Tu Do Chau 
(also known as Szetu Dju or Anna Szetu); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 435. An act to amend the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938, as amended, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 470. An act for the relief of Sister Bertha 
Pfeiffer and Sister Elzbieta Zabinska; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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S. 492. An act to provide that children be 
committed to the Board of Public Welfare in 
lieu of being committed to the National 
Training School for Girls; that the property 
and personnel of the National Training 
School for Girls be available for the care of 
children committed to or accepted by the 
Board of Public Welfare; and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

S. 573. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to regulate barbers in the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes,” approved 
June 7, 1938, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

S. 672. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to regulate the employment of 
minors within the District of Columbia,” ap- 
proved May 29, 1928; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

S. 699. An act for the relief of James M. 
Shellenberger, Jr., a minor; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

S. 803. An act to authorize the sale of post 
route and rural delivery maps, opinions of 
the Solicitor, and transcripts of hearings be- 
fore trial examiners, at rates to be deter- 
mined by the Postmaster General; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

S. 927. An act to amend section 6 of the 
Central Intelligence Agency Act of 1949; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

S. J. Res. 35. Joint resolution to permit the 
board of supervisors of Louisiana State Uni- 
versity and Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege to transfer certain lands to the policy 
jury of the Parish of Rapides for use for hold- 
ing livestock and agricultural expositions; to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

S. Con. Res. 1. Concurrent resolution di- 
recting that there shall accompamy every re- 
port of a committee of conference a state- 
ment explaining the effect of the action 
agreed on hy the committee; to the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. STANLEY, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 599. An act conferring jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for 
the District of Delaware to hear, determine, 
and render judgment upon the claim of Alvin 
Smith, of New Castle, Del., assisting out of the 
the damage sustained by him as a result of 
the construction and maintenance of the 
New Castle United States Army Air Base, 
New Castle, Del.; 

H. R. 1249. An act for the relief of the La 
Fayette Brewery, Inc. 

H. R. 1479. An act for the relief of Joseph 
Bernstein; 


H. R. 1682. An act for the relief of Capt. 
Marciano O. Garces; 


H. R. 3040. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to convey certain lands 
in Ogden, Utah, to the Ogden Chamber of 
Commerce, 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 49 minutes p. m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Friday, April 13, 
1951, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


379. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, a 
letter from the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives, relative to communica- 
tions filed with the Clerk's office relating 
to a contest for a seat in the House of 
Representatives from the Twelfth Con- 
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gressional District of the State of Mis- 
souri in the Eighty-second Congress, be- 
tween the Honorable Raymond W. Karst 
and Thomas B. Curtis (H. Doc. No. 111), 
was taken from the Speaker’s table, re- 
ferred to the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. STANLEY: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 184. Reso- 
lution extending the time for taking testi- 
mony in the Macy versus Greenword election 
contest; without amendment (Rept. No. 315). 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. McCULLOCH: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 379. An act to authorize relief 
of authorized certifying officers of termi- 
nated war agencies in liquidation by the 
Department of Labor; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 316). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. SPENCE: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. House Joint Resolution 197. 
Joint resolution to provide for continuation 
of authority for regulation of exports; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 318). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union. 

Mr. RANKIN: Committee of conference. 
H. R. 1. A bill to authorize the payment 
by the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs of 
a gratuitous indemnity to survivors of mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces who die in active 
service, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
319). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. EBERHARTER: Committee on Ways 
and Means. H. R. 1613. A bill to amend 
section 2883 (d) of the Internal Revenue 
Code as amended by Public Law 448, Eighty- 
first Congress; with amendment (Rept. No, 
320). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. KING: Committee on Ways and Means. 
H. R. 2746. A bill to amend section 2883 
(b) of the Internal Revenue Code, as 
amended by Public Law 448, Eighty-first 
Congress; with amendment (Rept. No, 321). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary, 
S. 60. An act for the relief of Cilka Eliza- 
beth Ingrova; without amendment (Rept. No. 
317). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CROSSER: 

H. R. 3669. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act and the Railroad Retire- 
ment Tax Act, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. HART: 

H. R. 3670. A bill to authorize the Presi- 
dent to proclaim regulations for preventing 
collisions at sea; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 
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By Mr. MCGRATH: 

H. R. 3671. A bill to credit certain service 
for automatic promotion purposes performed 
by employees of the postal field service in 
cases of transfers; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. STOCKMAN: 

H. R.3672. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to conduct research and 
experiments with respect to methods of con- 
trolling and producing precipitation in 
moisture-deficient areas; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H. R. 3673. A bill to authorize the appoint- 
ment of one additionai judge for the Dis- 
trict of Arizona; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DAWSON (by request) : 

H. R.3674. A bill to establish principles 
and policies to govern generally the manage- 
ment of the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment in accordance with recommendations 
of the Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government; to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Execu- 
tive Departments. 

H. R. 3675. A bill to provide for the sepa- 
ration of subsidy from air-mail pay in ac- 
cordance with recommendations of the Com- 
mission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 3676. A bill to place in the Adminis- 
trator of General Services responsibility for 
coordination of certain miscellaneous ac- 
tivities in the District of Columbia in ac- 
cordance with a recommendation of the Com- 
mission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government; to the Commit- 
tee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments. 

H.R.3677. A bill creating a Veterans’ In- 
surance Corporation in the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration to exercise all of the functions 
with respect to Government life insurance 
and national service life insurance; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H. R. 3678. A bill making certain changes 
in laws applicable to regulatory agencies of 
the Government so as to effectuate the rec- 
ommendations regarding regulatory agen- 
cies made by the Commission on Organiza- 
tion of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment; to the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments. 

H. R. 3679. A bill to provide for the crea- 
tion of a Board of Analysis for Engineering 
and Architectural Projects and Drainage 
Area Advisory Commissions, in accordance 
with recommendations of the Commission 
on Organization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works. 

H.R.3680. A bill to effectuate recom- 
mendations relating to the Department of 
the Interior of the Commission on Organiza- 
tion of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 3681. A bill to expand the activities 
o the Department of Labor in accordance 
with recommendations of the Commission on 
Organization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

H. R. 3682. A bill to expand the activities 
of the Department of Commerce in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the Com- 
mission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H. R. 3683. A bill to establish a temporary 
National Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations; to the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments, 

H. R. 3684. A bill to provide for the re- 
organization of the Department of Agricul- 
ture in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission on Organization of 
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the Executive Branch of the Government; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H. R. 3685. A bill to provide for the re- 
organization of the Department of the Treas- 
ury in accordance with recommendations of 
the Commission on Organization of the Ex- 
ecutive Branch of the Government; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 3686. A bill to provide for the re- 
organization of the Veterans’ Administration 
in accordance with the recommendations of 
the Commission on Organization of the Ex- 
ecutive Branch of the Government; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H. R. 3687. A bill to provide a recruitment 
procedure for the competitive civil service 
in order to insure selection of personne] on 
the basis of open competition and merit, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

H. R. 3688. A bill to establish and to con- 
solidate certain hospital, medical, and public 
health functions of the Government in a 
Department of Health; to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 

H. R. 3689. A bill to establish a Depart- 
ment of Social Security and Education in 
accordance with the recommendations of the 
Commission on Organization of the Execu- 
tive Branch of the Covernment; to the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. 

H. R. 3690. A bill to provide for the trans- 
fer of the Displaced Persons Commission and 
the War Claims Commission to the Depart- 
ment of State, in accordance with a recom- 
mendation of the Commission on Organiza- 
tion of the Executive Branch of the Gov- 
ernment; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

H. R. 3691. A bill making various changes 
in laws applicable to the Post Office Depart- 
ment in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission on Organization of 
the Executive Branch of the Government; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 


ice, 
By Mr. LANE: 

H. R. 3692. A bill to facilitate the financing 
of defense contracts by banks and other 
financing institutions, to amend the Assign- 
ment of Claims Act of 1940, and for other 
; to the Committee on the Judi- 


By Mr. MULTER: 
H. R. 3693. A bill to grant succession to 
the War Damage Corporation, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Banking and 
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H. R. 3694. A bill to suspend Federal price 
support for agricultural commodities during 
the present emergency; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. TEAGUE (by request) : 

H. R. 3695. A bill to extend the franking 
privilege to certain civil-defense agencies 
of the States, Territories, and the District of 
Columbia for the transmission of their offi- 
cial correspondence and informational mat- 
ter without charge for postage; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service, 

By Mr. TRIMBLE: 

H. R. 3696. A bill to authorize a program 
for the dispersal of vital Federal agencies 
to sites outside of, but in the vicinity of, 
and accessible to the District of Columbia, 
for the decentralization of other Federal 
agencies, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. DAWSON (by request): 

H. R.3697. A bill to create a commission 
to make a study of the administration of 
overseas activities of the Government, and 
to make recommendations to Congress with 
respect thereto; to the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments. 

By Mr. REECE of Tennessee: 

H. R. 3698. A bill to authorize the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority to purchase a tract of 
land; to the Committee on Public Works, 
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H. R. 3699. A bill to increase the maxi- 
mum age limitation for veterans applicable 
to candidates for admission to the United 
States Military Academy and the United 
States Naval Academy; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H. R. 3700. A bill to amend the Veterans’ 
Preference Act of 1944 and to preserve the 
equities of permanent classified and unclas- 
sified civil-service employees of the United 
States; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. BAKEWELL: 

H. J. Res. 230. Joint resolution to provide 
for the coinage of a medal in recognition of 
the distinguished services of General of the 
Army Douglas MacArthur; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. DAWSON (by request): 

H. Con. Res. 92. Concurrent resolution re- 
questing the Secretary of State to submit 
to the Congress a plan for the establishment 
of a single foreign affairs career service; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as fol- 
lows: 


By Mr. GOODWIN: Memorial of Massa- 
chusetts Legislature for Congress to pass 
antilynching legislation; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture for Congress to authorize the construc- 
tion of a Federal building in the city of Law- 
rence; to the Committee on Public Works. 

Also, memorial of Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture for Congress to enact legislation to 
eliminate the income tax on profits from the 
sale of homes when occupied by their owners; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture for Congress to enact a Federal Fair 
Employment Practices Act with enforcement 
provisions; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Iowa: Memorial of the 
General Assembly of the State of Iowa mak- 
ing application to the Congress of the United 
States for the calling of a convention to 
propose an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States limiting the power to 
levy taxes and appropriate the revenue there- 
from; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. DAWSON: 

H. R. 3701. A bill for the relief of Moy You 
Gam, also known as Moy Wing Tow; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HELLER: 

H. R. 3702. A bill for the relief of Jacob 

Shwimer; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MORRISON: 

H. R. 3703. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Corbett Mitchell; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H. R.3704. A bill for the relief of Lovance 
I. Moran; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MURPHY: 

H. R. 3705. A bill for the relief of William 

Mooney; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. NORBLAD: 

H. R. 3706. A bill for the relief of John K, 

Jackson; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. O'NEILL: 

H. R. 3707. A bill for the relief of Edgar L. 

Dimmick; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
y Mr. RILEY: 

H. R. 3708. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Goldie Weiner; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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PETITION 3, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

220. By Mr. GOODWIN: Petition of resi- 
dents of Melrose, Mass., urging Congress to 
roll back food prices to July 1, 1950, level; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

221. Also, resolution of Massachusetts 
Legislature memorializing Congress in oppo- 
sition to any form of compulsory health in- 
surance or socialized medicine; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

222. By Mr. HESELTON: Resolution of the 
General Court of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts memorializing Congress to 
pass antilynching legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE 
Frinay, APRIL 13, 1951 


(Legislative day of Monday, March 26, 
1951) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Cheplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal God, who pvu‘teth down the 
mighty from their seat and exalteth the 
humble and the meek: Thou hast set 
eternity in our hearts. From the shams 
and shadows of these perplexing days 
we turn unfilled to Thee, praying for 
strength for our burdens, wisdom for 
our responsibilities, insight for our 
times, and vision which sets its eyes on 
far horizons. 

In all the fever and fret of a confused 
day may we not forget that he that is 
slow to anger is better than the mighty, 
and he that ruleth his own heart better 
than he that taketh a city. Save us from 
lowering the shield of national unity 
and solidarity in a perilous hour, when 
the poisonous arrows of tyranny are be- 
ing aimed by determined foes at the very 
life of this dear land of our hope and 
prayer. Teach us so to wait upon Thee 
that we may renew our strength, mount 
up with wings as eagles, run and not be 
weary, walk and not faint. In the dear 
Redeemer's name. Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESIDENT 
PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the follow- 
ing letter: 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 


Washington, D. C., April 13, 1951. 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. Cart HAYDEN, a Senator from 
ths State of Arizona, to perform the duties 
of the Chair during my absence. 
KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
President pro tempore. 


Thereupon Mr. Haypen took the chair 
as Acting President pro tempore. 
THE JOURNAL 
On request of Mr. MCFARLAND, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 


Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
April 12, 1951, was dispensed with. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 1) to authorize the payment by 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs of 
a gratuitous indemnity to survivors of 
men.bers of the Armed Forces who die 
in active service, and for other pur- 
poses, 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H. R. 2416. An act relating to exclusion 
from gross income of income from discharge 
of indebtedness; : 

H. R. 2654. An act to amend section 10 of 
Public Law 378, Eighty-first Congress; and 

H. R. 3168. An act to amend section 113 
(b) (1) (B) of the Internal Revenue Code 
with respect to the adjustment of the basis 
of property for depreciation, obsolescence, 
amortization, and depletion. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the enrolled bill (H. R. 3020) to author- 
ize the printing of the annual reports of 
the Girl Scovts of the United States of 
America as separate House documents, 
and it was signed by the Acting Presi- 
dent pro tempore. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senators 
may be permitted to present routine 
matters for the Recorp, without debate, 
and that the time be not charged to 
either side. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate a letter from 
the Archivist of the United States, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a list of papers 
and documents on the files of several 
departments and agencies of the Gov- 
ernment which are not needed in the 
conduct of business and have no perma- 
nent value or historical interest, and re- 
questing action looking to their disposi- 
tion, which, with the accompanying 
papers, was referred to a Joint Select 
Committee on the Disposition of Papers 
in the Executive Departments. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore appointed Mr. JOHNSTON of South 
Carolina and Mr. Lancer members of the 
committee on the part of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro 
tempore: 

The petition of Fred J. Goffnelt, of Shep- 
herd, Mich., relating to the repeal of certain 
paragraphs of the internal revenue law by 
which co-ops and others escape income 
taxes; to the Committee on Finance. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
the Mothers’ Club, of Queens, N. T., 
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signed by Mrs. Fannie Barris, corresponding 
secretary, relating to the control of the traf- 
fic in narcotics; to the Committee on 
Finance. 2 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
the Parent-Teachers Association, Public 
School 53, Richmond Hill, N. Y., signed by 
Loretta L. Bisset, corresponding secretary, 
praying for the enactment of legislation pro- 
viding for an appropriation of $10,000,000 to 
enable the Federal Bureau of Narcotics to in- 
crease its staff and prevent the illicit smug- 
gling of narcotics; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

The memorials of Sister Mary Regis Zarr, 
of Taylorville, and Virginia Knapik, of Chi- 
cago, both of the State of Illinois, remon- 
strating against the enactment of House bill 
2982, to readjust postal rates; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE SENATOR VIRGIL 
M. CHAPMAN—RESOLUTION OF STEM- 
MING DISTRICT TOBACCO ASSOCIA- 
TION, INC., HENDERSON, KY. 


Mr. CLEMENTS. Mr. President, I 
present for appropriate reference, and 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp, a resolution adopted on 
April 7, 1951, by the Stemming District 
Tobacco Association, Inc., of Henderson, 
Ky., in memory of their devoted friend, 
the late Senator Virgil M. Chapman. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to lie on the table and 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


“Whereas Virgil Chapman was up until the 
time of his death an authority on farm 
problems; and 

“Whereas for many years Virgil Chapman 
contributed freely of his time and energy 
for the betterment of rural Kentucky farm- 
ers as well as farmers in other parts of the 
Nation; and 

“Whereas for over 30 years Virgil Chapman 
worked to improve tobacco growers’ income 
from the time the seed was sown until the 
growers received their money. He was al- 
ways ready to raise his voice in the interest 
of those who tilled the soil in order that they 
might have a fair share of the income; and 

“Whereas the farmers of Kentucky have 
benefited greatly by his presence in Con- 
gress of the United States; and 

“Whereas farmers of Kentucky have re- 
ceived a great loss to their agricultural wel- 
fare of this State: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Stemming District 
Tobacco Association does hereby, in this 
manner, take official notice of important 
facts hereinbefore set forth; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
transmitted to the good wife and family of 
Virgil Chapman and that a copy be sent to 
the United States Senate and the House of 
Representatives.” 

This resolution passed April 7, 1951. 

STEMMING DISTRICT TOBACCO 
ASSOCIATION, 
By C. W. MALONEY, President. 

Attest: 

JENNIE H. SPARKS, 
Secretary. 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER PARKWAY—JOINT 


RESOLUTION OF WISCONSIN LEGISLA- 
TURE 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I present 
for appropriate reference a joint resolu- 
tion adopted by the Legislature of the 
State of Wisconsin, at Madison, relating 
to the carrying through to fruition the 
plans for development of the Mississippi 
River Parkway. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the joint resolution be printed 
in the RECORD. 

XCVII—240 . 
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There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
and, under the rule, ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

Assembly Joint Resolution 25 


Joint resolution memorializing the Congress 
of the United States to enact legislation 
to effectuate the development of the Mis- 
sissippi River Parkway 
Whereas the Congress of the United States, 

through Public Law 262 of the Eighty-first 

Congress, has authorized to be appropriated 

a sum not exceeding $250,000 to be used 

by the Departments of the Interior and 

Commerce, through their respective agen- 

cies, the National Park Service and the Bu- 

reau of Public Roads, to make a joint sur- 
vey of a route for a national parkway to be 
known as the Mississippi River Parkway, 
such survey to follow in general the route 
of the Mississippi River; and 

Whereas a similar proposal for the de- 
velopment of a parkway along the Missis- 
sippi River from the source to the mouth, 
was actively promoted through voluntary 
agencies in all of the States bordering the 

Mississippi River with the active coopera- 

tion of National Park Service staff mem- 

bers throughout the period between June 

1938 and December 1941, and was success- 

ful in stimulating interest in the parkway 

in Wisconsin to the extent that the 1939 

Wisconsin Legislature enacted an enabling 

act, which is still in force, authorizing all 

local civil units and State agencies, and 
especially the State highway commission, 
to cooperate in the development of the park- 
way, and providing for participation in the 
cost with local and State funds to the same 
extent as in constructing other highways 
with Federal aid, our State is prepared to 
aid actively in developing the proposed 
parkway. The highway commission is au- 
thorized by law to perform, on behalf of 
the State, each and every duty required of 
the State by the act of the United States 

Congress applicable to such parkway devel- 

opment, in order to secure the proposed 

parkway-development project for the State: 

Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the assembly (the senate con- 

curring), That the Wisconsin Legislature 

respectfully requests the United States Con- 
gress to enact such legislation as may be 
necessary to effectuate the development of 
the proposed parkway. In so doing, it sug- 
gests that the public interest will be best 
served by a parkway that will be useful for 
commerce, and available and suitable for 
purposes of national defense, for which the 
location is well adapted, as well as beau- 
tiful, and delightful for the traveler seek- 
ing recreation; the purposes for which park- 

Ways usually are developed; be it further 
Resolved, That in thus presenting its 

views, the Wisconsin Legislature calls at- 

tention to its pledge of cooperation in the 
development of the proposed parkway as evi- 
denced in the enabling act of the 1949 leg- 
islature, presently section 84.105 of the Wis- 
consin Statutes; be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be transmitted to each House of Congress 
and to each Wisconsin Member thereof. 
Ora R. RICE, 
Speaker of the Assembly, 
ARTHUR L. May, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 
GEORGE M. SMITH, 
President of the Senate. 
THOMAS M. DONAHUE, 
Chief Clerk of the Senate. 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY—RESOLUTION OF 
VERMONT ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE, 
INC., JOHNSON, VT. 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I present 
for appropriate reference, and ask 
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unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, a resolution adopted by the 
Vermont Electric Cooperative, Inc., of 
Johnson, Vt., favoring the construction 
of the St. Lawrence seaway. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


VERMONT ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE, INC., A 
Johnson, Vt., March 30, 1951. 
Mr. N. R. DANIELIAN, 
Executive Vice President, Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence Association, Washington, 
D. C. 

DEAR Mn. DANIELIAN: The following is a 
resolution from our last board of directors 
meeting, which we have sent to the members 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee: 

“We, the directors of the Vermont Electric 
Cooperative, Inc., of Johnson, Vt., represent- 
ing an estimated 10,000 farm people in 
northern Vermont, hereby resolve that— 

“Whereas both the St. Lawrence seaway 
and the associated power project are vital to 
the national defense and the economic wel- 
fare of northern New England and New York 
State; and 

“Whereas there is a shortage of electric 
power in the same areas and more especially 
in Vermont; and 

“Whereas the retail cost of power in this 
area is the highest in the United States: 
Now, therefore, we respectfully request that 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee hold 
immediate hearings on the St. Lawrence bill; 
and we further request for the preceding 
reasons that the committee take favorable 
action for the immediate deyelopment of 
these vital projects. 

“JAMES PILLSBURY, 
“(For the Board of Directors)“ 
Very truly yours, 7 
W. N. Cook, Manager. 


REPLACEMENT OF GENERAL MacAR- 
THUR—RESOLUTION OF NATIONAL AS- 
SOCIATION OF EVANGELICALS, CHI- 
CAGO, ILL. 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I present 
for appropriate reference, and ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Record a resolution adopted by the Na- 
tional Association of Evangelicals, at 
Chicago, Ill., April 11, 1951, dealing with 
the matter of the replacement of Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to lie on the table and 
to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 


RESOLUTION UNANIMOUSLY PASSED BY THE 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE NATIONAL As- 
SOCIATION OF EVANGELICALS, WEDNESDAY, 
Arn. 11, 1951, at CHICAGO, ILL. 


Whereas Gen. Douglas MacArthur has 
demonstrated irreproachable personal integ- 
rity in contrast with the lack of integrity 
and widespread corruption and graft in high 
places, and whereas General MacArthur has 
demonstrated his understanding and insight 
of communism by firm and unrelenting op- 
position to its extension, while others in high 
places have displayed their lack of under- 
standing by their record of appeasement and 
failure to oppose Communist aggression, and 
whereas General MacArthur has proved in 
a decade his wise and able leadership both 
in war and reconstructive peace in a time 
when the American international policy has 
been vacillating, impotent, and culpable; 
and 

Whereas the national confusion and un- 
certainty growing out of General MacAr- 
thur’s removal from command in the Orient, 
coupled with the lack of a stable and well- 
developed foreign policy, has resulted in 
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immeasurable bewilderment: Therefore be 
it 

Resolved, That we, the National Associa- 
tion of Evangelicals, representing 33 de- 
nominations and a service constituency of 
more than 10,000,000 evangelical Protestants, 
declare in view of these basic facts, that 
we confidently leave with God and with 
the judgment of history the complete vin- 
dication of this great man; and further 
be it 

Resolved, That we call the American people 
to a national day of humiliation and prayer 
for divine guidance in this critical hour of 
national affairs, and that we call upon every 
pastor to set apart a portion of the morning 
service on Sunday, April 15, for special in- 
tercession for Government and Nation; and 
further be it 

Resolved, That, without implying our com- 
petence to judge the technicalities of this 
case, we appreciate the example of Christian 
citizenship and moral and spiritual alert- 
ness provided by General MacArthur in a 
period of national duress, and further, that 
we deplore the alarmist tactics of many of 
our present national leaders, which might 
easily plunge us into a third world war, and 
caution against the employment of the sense 
of urgency for purposes of political expe- 
dience. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 


By Mr. McCARRAN: 

S. 1331. A bill to further implement the 
full faith and credit clause of the Consti- 
tution; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. IVES: 

S. 1332. A bill for the relief of Aurel Alth 
and his wife, Laura; 

S. 1333. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Seraphenia Egawa; and 

S. 1334. A bill for the relief of Leslie A. 
Harber; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
(for himself, Mr. SMATHERS, Mr. 
Durr, Mr. NEELY, and Mr. PASTORE) + 

S. 1835. A bill to readjust size and weight 
limitations on fourth-class (parcel post) 
mail; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado: 

S. 1336. A bill for the relief of Augusta 
Bleys, also known as Augustina Bleys; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

S. 1337. A bill for the relief of Dorothy 
Kilmer Nickerson; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAYBANK: 

S. J. Res. 61. Joint resolution to authorize 
the American Battle Monuments Commis- 
sion to prepare plans and estimates for the 
erection of a suitable memorial to Gen. 
John J. Pershing; to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred to the 
Committee on Finance: 

H. R. 2416. An act relating to exclusion 
from gross income of income from discharge 
of indebtedness; 

H. R. 2654. An act to amend section 10 of 
Public Law 378, Eighty-first Congress; and 

H. R.3168. An act to amend section 113 
(b) (1) (B) of the Internal Revenue Code 
with respect to the adjustment of the basis 
of property for depreciation, obsolescence, 
amortization, and depletion. 
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NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINATION OF 
WILLIAM J. LINDBERG TO BE UNITED 
STATES DISTRICT JUDGE, EASTERN 
AND WESTERN DISTRICTS OF WASH- 
INGTON 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, and in accordance with the rules 
of the Committee, I desire to give notice 
that a public hearing has been scheduled 
for Friday, April 20, 1951, at 10:30 a. m., 
in room 424 Senate Office Building, upon 
the nomination of William J. Lindberg, 
of Washington, to be United States dis- 
trict judge for the eastern and western 
Gistricts of Washington, vice Honorable 
Lloyd L. Black, deceased. At the indi- 
cated time and place all persons in- 
terested in the nomination may make 
such representations as may be perti- 
nent. The subcommittee consists of the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran], 
chairman, the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. SmitH], and the Senator from 
North Dakota (Mr. Lancer]. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINATION OP 
WILLIAM ALVAH STEWART TO BE 
UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE, 
WESTERN DISTRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, and in accordance with the rules 
of the Committee, I desire to give notice 
that a public hearing has been scheduled 
for Friday, April 20, 1951, at 10:30 a. m., 
in room 424 Senate Office Building, upon 
the nomination of William Alvah 
Stewart, of Pennsylvania, to be United 
States district judge for the western dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania, vice Honorable 
Nelson McVicar, retired. At the indi- 
cated time and place all persons in- 
terested in the nomination may make 
such representations as may be perti- 
nent. The subcommittee consists of the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran], 
chairman, the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. KILGORE], and the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. HENDRICKSON]. 


SENATOR WHERRY DEFENDS GENERAL 
MacARTHUR 


[Mr. WHERRY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a radio address 
delivered by him on April 12, 1951, on the 
subject of the replacement of General Mac- 
Arthur, which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE KOREAN WAR AND THE DISMISSAL 
OF GENERAL MacARTHUR—ADDRESS 
BY SENATOR TAFT BEFORE THE YALE 
CLUB OF NEW YORK 


{Mr. TAFT asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address en- 
titled “The Korean War and the Dismissal 
of General MacArthur,” delivered by him 
before the Yale Club of New York, April 12, 
1951, which appears in the Appendix.] 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY AND POWER-DE- 
VELOPMENT PROJECT—ADDRESS BY 
SENATOR LEHMAN 


[Mr. LEHMAN asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a radio address 
delivered by him on April 10, 1951, on the 
subject of the St. Lawrence seaway and 
power-development project, which appears 
in the Appendix.] 
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ADDRESS BY SENATOR MARTIN TO THE 
FEDERATED LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. MARTIN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address by 
him at Harrisburg, on April 10, 1951, at the 
annual luncheon of the Federated Legisla- 
tive Committee of Pennsylvania, which ap- 
pears in the Appendix.] 


WE MUST NOT RUSH INTO WORLD WAR 
III— STATEMENT BY SENATOR AN- 
DERSON 


[Mr. ANDERSON asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recor a statement on 
the subject, We Must Not Rush Into World 
War III, prepared by him, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 


PROPOSED AMALGAMATION OF DIXIE 
DEMOCRATS AND YANK REPUBLICANS— 
ADDRESS BY SENATOR MUNDT 


[Mr. STENNIS asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address 
delivered by Senator Munpr, as contained in 
an article in the Jackson (Miss.) Daily News 
of April 9, 1951, together with an editorial 
by Fred Sullens, editor of the Jackson Daily 
News, which appear in the Appendix.] 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY—EDITORIAL 
FROM OMAHA WORLD-HERALD 


[Mr. AIKEN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “The Seaway Arguments,” published in 
the Omaha World-Herald of March 23, 1951, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY—ARTICLE BY 
CLEM NORTON 


[Mr. AIKEN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record an article on the 
St. Lawrence seaway, written by Clem Norton 
and published in the Lynn (Mass.) Telegram- 
News of April 8, 1951, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 


MacARTHUR’S DISMISSAL—EDITORIAL 
FROM BIRMINGHAM (ALA.) NEWS 


[Mr. HILL asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “MacArthur's Dismissal,” published in 
the Birmingham (Ala.) News of April 11, 
1951, which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE PLACE OF BIG BUSINESS IN MOBILI- 
ZATION—EDITORIAL FROM THE WASH- 
INGTON (PA.) OBSERVER 


IMr. MARTIN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Rrconn an editorial en- 
titled “Bigger and Better Businesses Needed,” 
recently published in the Washington (Pa.) 
Observer, which appears in the Appendix.]} 


VALUE OF THE DOLLAR—ADDRESS BY 
FRANK LILLY 


{Mr. DWORSHAK asked and obtained 
leave to have printed in the RECORD an ad- 
dress entitled “Dollars and Sense,” delivered 
by Frank Lilly, of Spokane, Wash., before the 
Coeur d’Alene (Idaho) Chamber of Com- 
merce on April 5, 1951, which appears in the 
Appendix.) 


THE KEFAUVER CRIME INVESTIGATING 
COMMITTEE—COMMENTS BY WALTER 
WINCHELL 


[Mr. McCARTHY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp the column 
of Walter Winchell, published in the New 
York Daily Mirror of March 27, 1951, dis- 
cussing the investigation by the Kefauver 
committee, which appears in the Appendix.] 
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PUBLIC OPINION POLL BY ELGIN (III.) 
DAILY COURIER-NEWS UPON NATIONAL 
ISSUES 
[Mr. DIRKSEN asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Rxconn a poll of pub- 

lic opinion recently compiled by the Elgin 

(III.) Daily Courier-News on national issues, 

which appears in the Appendix.] 


HOPE FOR THE FUTURE—EDITORIAL BY 
“BUD” CALMAN 

[Mr. CLEMENTS asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Only What You Help Make It,” 
written by Bud“ Calman, and published in 
the Sturgis (Ky.) News of April 5, 1951, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


PRESENTATION OF ECA CERTIFICATES 
OF COOPERATION—ADDRESS BY WIL- 
LIAM C. FOSTER 
[Mr. BENTON asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an address de- 

livered by William C. Foster, Administrator 
of the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion, at the national presentation ceremony 
of ECA certificates of cooperation on April 
8, 1951, which appears in the Appendix.] 


CHARLESTON (W. VA.) GAZETTE 

[Mr. NEELY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Battlefield Courage,” dealing with 
the replacement of General MacArthur, and 
published in the Charleston (W. Va.) Ga- 
zette on April 12, 1951, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 


REPLACEMENT OF 
ARTHUR—EDITORIAL FROM 
STAUNTCN (VA.) NEWS-LEADER 
[Mr. ROBERTSON asked and obtained 

leave to have printed in the Record an edi- 

torial entitled “A Fundamental Principle 

Was at Stake,” published in the Staunton 

News-Leader, Staunton, Va., on April 12, 

1951, which appears in the Appendix.] 


TELEVISING OF CONGRESSIONAL HEAR- 
INGS—CORRESPONDENCE AND NEWS 
COMMENTS 
[Mr. WILEY asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp correspondence 

and news comments regarding the televising 
of congressional hearings, which appear in 
the Appendix.] 


PEACE NEGOTIATIONS WITH JAPAN 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a number of us have been in close 
touch with Mr. John Foster Dulles, spe- 
cial adviser to the State Department, 
since the MacArthur crisis developed, 
particularly because of the effect it may 
have on the peace negotiations which 
are under way in Tokyo at this time. 
With Mr. Dulles’ consent I announce to 
my colleagues that at 4 o’clock this after- 
noon he will fly to Tokyo, at the request 
of the President of the United States, 
Yesterday Mr. Dulles sent a telegram to 
General MacArthur, which he has asked 
me to bring to the attention of the Sen- 
ate, together with General MacArthur’s 
reply. 

The telegram which Mr. Dulles sent 
to General MacArthur reads: 

Because both political parties agree con- 
summation of Japanese peace settlement 
along lines you and I have discussed is the 
just due of the Japanese nation, I am re- 


GENERAL Mac- 
THE 
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turning to Tokyo to advance this essential 
matter. As I said to you last February the 
progress already made along the route to 
peace has been due to the foundation you 
laid and the wise counsel you have given. 
I want to draw further on that counsel and 
look forward eagerly to seeing you again 
next week. 
Faithfully yours, 
JOHN FOSTER DULLES. 


The reply from General MacArthur 
reads: 


Thanks for your fine message but I plan 
to leave Tokyo Monday. 
MACARTHUR, 


Mr. President, in connection with the 
peace negotiations, and referring to the 
telegrams which I have just read, I 
should like to have printed in the body 
of the Recor» at this point an editorial 
entitled “Safeguarding Japan,” pub- 
lished in this morning’s New York Times. 
It deals with the critical nature of the 
present situation. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SAFEGUARDING JAPAN 


As a result of the situation created by the 
dismissal of General MacArthur from all his 
posts in the Far East, President Truman has 
dispatched Ambassador Dulles posthaste to 
Japan for two purposes. One is to bring 
General Ridgway, General MacArthur’s suc- 
cessor, up to date on the major points of the 
pending peace-treaty negotiations. The other 
and possibly more important purpose is to 
reassure the stunned and confused Japanese 
people and their Government that the change 
in command does not involve any change in 
American and Allied policy toward them—a 
policy which, Mr. Truman emphasized, aims 
at the earliest possible peace settlement. 

This action points up the fact that there 
has been a change not only in the military 
commands in the Far East, especially in the 
command dealing with the Korean war, but 
also in the top post of the military govern- 
ment which General MacArthur headed in his 
capacity as Supreme Commander, Allied Pow- 
ers, and which has been and is still giving 
directives to the Japanese Government. In 
that post General MacArthur has wrought 
a peaceful political, economic and social rey- 
olution in Japan. 

These achievements must not be jeopar- 
dized. The removal of General MacArthur 
has undoubtedly impaired the prestige of 
the allied military government in Japan, and 
the Japanese Government cannot enjoy full 
authority and prestige until the peace treaty 
is put into effect. This may take another 
year or more. Much can happen during the 
interval if the hitherto firm, if benevolent 
will is replaced by inaction, confusion and 
delay. 

Among the reasons for General MacArthur's 
success in Japan have been his knowledge of 
the Orient and his ability to devote all his 
attention and energy to Japanese reconstruc- 
tion between the last World War and the 
Korean war. His successor enjoys neither 
of these decisive advantages. General Ridg- 
way has had brief assignments in the Philip- 
pines and China, but his main experience 
has been elsewhere, and his principal task 
now is the war in Korea rather than the 
peacetime job of guiding Japan. 

Under these circumstances it would seem 
well worth while to explore the possibility 
of separating the purely military tasks facing 
General Ridgway, over which he must have 
commanding authority, from the nonmili- 
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tary tasks of continuing Japanese recon- 
struction, and then putting the latter under 
the authority of a civilian high commissioner 
who is familiar with the Japanese problems 
and who could devote his full time to it. 
That has been done in Germany with great 
benefit to all concerned. There is no reason 
why it should not be done in Japan with like 
benefit. The same instrument of surrender 
which put the Supreme Commander for the 
Allied Powers over the Japanese Emperor and 
Government also provides that in this respect 
his place could be taken by any other des- 
ignated representative of the Allied Powers. 
The Far Eastern Advisory Commission would 
seem to have all the authority necessary to 
recommend the change, and the American 
Government to put it into effect. 


GUARANTY FOR FARM PRICES 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 
minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the Senator 
may proceed for 2 minutes. 

Mr. YOUNG. I should like to discuss 
briefly the production of scarce war ma- 
terials and the production of scarce food 
commodities. During World War I, to 
encourage increased production, Con- 
gress passed what was known as the 
Steagall amendment, which guaranteed 
farm prices during the war and for 2 
years thereafter. It was realized that 
increased farm production could not be 
had without some guaranties similar to 
those given manufacturers. During the 
last session I introduced a bill providing 
for an extension of the law, but it was 
shouted down on the floor of the Senate 
by some so-called farm experts. During 
the same Congress we appropriated 
$800,000,000 to implement the increased 
production of scarce war materials. We 
have pending another bill providing for 
exactly the same purpose—another 
$1,000,000,000. It appears now that the 
needed increased production of farm 
commodities will not be had under our 
present program of no guaranties. It 
is quite probable that if farmers increase 
their production very materially, and the 
war should end abruptly, the surpluses 
thus created would invite disaster caused 
by the resultant bankrupt prices. That 
is entirely possible. While a manufac- 
turer of aluminum is guaranteed a price 
for 5 years, if he increases his produc- 
tion, a farmer who is asked to increase 
his farm production has no guaranty 
beyond the present crop year, and then 
for a very few commodities. Even this, 
for the most part, is optional with the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

In connection with my remarks I 
should like to insert in the Recorp at 
this point an editorial entitled “Trouble 
in Wheat,” which was published in to- 
day’s Washington Post. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TROUBLE IN WHEAT 


The United States has been such a cornu- 
copia for the last decade or so that it comes 
as a shock to realize that this year’s grain 
crops will fall far short of need. Yet that 
is the prospect disclosed by the Crop Re- 
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porting Board—a total wheat crop, even with 
good weather, of some 100,000,000 bushels less 
than the requirements. In addition, there 
are indications, as reported by John Ball, 
that this year’s corn acreage will be reduced 
and that the country will have to dig sub- 
stantially into its corn carry-over along with 
the wheat. 

These are factors of the utmost serious- 
ness at a time when extraordinary demands 
are being placed upon the Nation’s agricul- 
tural resources. Availability of feed, for ex- 
ample, has an intimate bearing on the pre- 
carious balance of meat production. Apart 
from normal domestic need for grain, there 
are the additional demands of the Armed 
Forces, obligations under the International 
Wheat Agreement, and to foreign custom- 
ers—plus the literally vital question of grain 
for India. 

There is no one place to put the blame for 
the gloomy outlook. Natural causes, such 
as drought and insect infestation in the 
Wheat Belt, have had a big effect. But the 
fact that farmers have not planted the acre- 
ages asked of them cannot be ascribed to 
the weather. The price factor has worked to 
cross purposes; wheat and corn prices are 
slightly above parity, but livestock prices have 
shot way up. Feed growers are afraid that a 
big crop will bring prices down, but livestock 
feeders fear that a short corn crop will force 
feed prices up. 

Then there are the questions of adequate 
farm labor and machinery—items which 
farmers feel have not been given sufficient 
attention in mobilization. But perhaps the 
biggest influence has been inconsistent gov- 
ernmental policies. The Department of Agri- 
culture, for example, has stressed the grass- 
lands program of conservation; yet scarcely 
a year later it is asking that farmers plow 
up their fields. They simply do not react 
that quickly. In part, of course, this incon- 
sistency is the child of circumstances. With 
the Korean war the country went quickly 
from an economy of surplus to one of scarcity. 
A year ago the accent was all on what to do 
about surpluses, and Congress, the public, 
everyone, had a hand in counseling farmers 
to cut acreage. The result, of course, is one 
of the pitfalls of a managed agriculture. 

The question now is what to do about it. 
Prospects have improved before after dismal 
forecasts; nonetheless it would be foolish to 
count on this. The answer, we think, is to 
institute another grain-conservation pro- 
gram. Every saving in corn or other feed 
grains ultimately saves wheat. Here the use 
of grain by distillers is an enormous drain, 
Since the beginning of the Korean war con- 
sumption of grain by distillers has more than 
doubled—from an average of 3,700,000 bushels 
per month to 9,700,000 bushels in November. 

A return merely to normal grain consump- 
tion by distillers would supply very nearly 
all the 80,000,000 bushels of grain India needs, 
This and similar conservation measures are 
a must, it seems to us, before there is any 
talk that the United States cannot meet its 
moral obligation to relieve a great famine. 
Beyond this the most-fed Nation in the world 
could well afford, if need be, to tighten its 
belt. 


NEED FOR CONTINUATION OF SENATE 
CRIME COMMITTEE 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, next week 
we expect to submit a resolution for ex- 
tension of the Senate Crime Investigat- 
ing Committee. We had anticipated 
that this resolution would have been 
submitted previously, but the crisis in 
the Far East and other developments 
have prevented us from submitting it. 

However, I want to reemphasize at this 
time my firm conviction on the absolute 
importance of extending the crime com- 
mittee beyond the current April 30 dead- 
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line. I believe that it would be a breach 
of faith with the American people if the 
Senate were not to give additional life 
and funds to this crusading committee. 

At this time we are all, of course, tre- 
mendously concerned about the far- 
eastern crisis which has been precipi- 
tated by the firing of General Mac- 
Arthur. Ido not believe, however, that 
in our tremendous concern with this 
issue we should completely lose sight of 
the fact that there are problems on the 
home front which must be met. I refer 
to the continuing problem of organized 
crime. No doubt every gangster in 
America is hoping that the Congress will 
become so preoccupied with the foreign 
crisis that we will simply allow the Crime 
Committee to expire by default. That 
must not happen. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
be included in the body of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp the text of an edito- 
rial printed in the Monday, April 9, 
Janesville (Wis.) Gazette. This edito- 
rial rightly points out that there can be 
no laxity on the part of the States and 
localities. There can be no buck pass- 
ing to Washington even though we want 
the committee’s life extended. 

I also ask that there be included the 
text of a challenging column by Mr. 
George Sokolsky on this same issue. 
Mr. Sokolsky’s views on televising Con- 
gress will, I believe, provoke consider- 
able controversy. 

I might say parenthetically that verbal 
controversy is good. It releases the 
pressures. In the controversy we are 
now having, we are getting things off our 
chests. In Iran people cannot talk. 
They shoot to kill. Here I trust that 
the pressure will be removed from our 
chests, by discussion, and that we shall 
understand the real issues in the present 
controversy and settle them rationally, 
calmly, and judiciously. 

I personally have felt that there are 
tremendous dangers in an unrestricted, 
unthought-out policy of continually tele- 
vising this type of congressional hear- 
ing when there are vast possibilities for 
slander. Mr. Sokolsky’s views on the 
lawyer-client privileged relationship 
will also provoke controversy. 

Finally, I ask that there be reprinted 
the text of my statement to the press 
last Sunday, April 8, on the issue of ex- 
tending the committee. 

Nothing has happened since then to 
change my views on the need for exten- 
sion except for the fact that one of the 
top witnesses who had not been ques- 
tioned, Charles Fischetti, to whom I 
referred, died this week. 

There being no objection, the matters 
referred to were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Janesville (Wis.) Daily Gazette 
of April 9, 1951] 
WILL CITIES CLEAN House? 

A 30-day extension of the Kefauver crime 
investigating committee will allow the com- 
mittee to prepare a report and to plan future 
policy. Senators WIr and Tosey urge 
further extension to the end of the year to 
allow the committee to delve into other 
areas of crime, including sale of narcotics. 

It is plausible that the committee is needed 
to do a more thorough job on anticrime legis- 
lation but it definitely should not be a per- 
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manent committee. This undressing of the 
crime nobility is but a prelude to what 
should be a sweeping public demand for 
wholesale clean-up of our cities, for a house- 
cleaning of corrupt political officials, elected 
and appointed, for real reforms of police. 

It is not the duty of the Senate of the 
United States to substitute for local police. 
It is not the duty of its committee to dig 
out the filth and corruption and then to 
prosecute the criminals themselves. It is 
not the duty of the Senate to dismiss or 
indict crooked politicians in metropolitan 
areas. 

The Senate has only shown why this clean- 
up must be made and why further legislation 
is necessary to curb national and interna- 
tional crime, at its source. Its committee has 
done a superb job of bringing to the people 
of this country the enormity of its failings. 
It has shown that crime stems right back to 
Janesville and Rock County and every other 
community. It stems from the laxity of the 
individual in tolerating the bookies, in abet- 
ting the betting, in voting for politicians 
whose connections with the rackets takes the 
power from the people and gives it to politi- 
co-criminals. 

G-Man J. Edgar Hoover told the committee 
that there is no city in the United States 
where gambling could not be ended in 48 
hours if public officials zealously carried out 
their official functions. He called this slump 
a moral depression, a lowering of morality 
which accounts for the recent shocking rey- 
elations. He further commented: 

“The extent of organized crime * + » 
is a national disgrace. The very fact that 
we have a crime problem reflects an evil of 
even greater import. The American home too 
often does not occupy the place in our na- 
tional life that it did at the turn of the cen- 

. * * * The breakdown of the home 
is both a cause and a result. The bad state 
of affairs in too many of our schools is an- 
other result. In many instances any sem- 
blance of religious training is barred and the 
mentioning of God is frowned upon, while 
espousers of godless communism carry on 
under the guise of academic freedom.” 

Senator Wir states that “one of the facts 
we have found in our crime committee in- 
vestigation is that there is a tremendous 
amount of passing the buck insofar as pub- 
lic officials are concerned. If you ask an offi- 
cial why he has not done the job he states 
that it is outside his jurisdiction. That is 
why it is so essential that people throughout 
this country insist that their public officers 
meet their responsibilities and quit passing 
the buck.” 

Wisconsin has been more alert to the con- 
sequences of tolerating the rackets, such as 
slot machines, than most States, but we have 
far to go. Gamblers were recently routed 
from a Fort Atkinson hotel. Thugs of for- 
mer days own sizable resorts in northern 
Wisconsin. Kenosha continues to play along 
with the rackets while bookies ply the State 
almost unmolested. 

There is plenty of dirty linen hanging out 
in this State, and we cannot expect the Sen- 
ate to wash it for us. 


LETTERS TO THE GREAT 


(By George E. Sokolsky) 

My Dran SENATOR KEFAUVER: I read and 
hear that it is your intention not to continue 
with the Kefauver committee even if the Sen- 
ate decides to go on probing into organized 
crime in this country. 

That would be most unfortunate. 

The people of this country do not want 
you to quit. Nor do they want Rudolph 
Halley to quit as counsel. 

Your committee has captured the imagi- 
nation of the American people. In spite 
of what such men as Costello, Carroll, and 
EKlccaman and their lawyers say about tele- 
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vision and radio, it is the right of all Ameri- 
cans to attend open hearings of congres- 
sional committees, and these modern devices 
serve the excellent purpose of making that 
possible. 

What difference can there be in the theory 
of congressional committees whether the 
open hearing is in a small room where only 
100 can see and hear or on television where 
the whole people can see and hear? Are the 
people to be excluded from open sessions of 
Congress because television has invaded that 
body to show the President delivering an ad- 
drezs on the state of the Union? 

If your committee were to hold its hear- 
ings in secret, you would be accused of star 
chamber proceedings. You hold them in the 
open and you are being accused of present- 
ing these witnesses in the entire Nation. 

I can well understand that you are weary 
of meeting with the kind of people whom you 
have to interrogate. It must be pretty nasty 
work. Your compensation, and that holds 
for your colleagues and your staff, must be 
that you are uncovering a criminal empire 
that has grown up in our country. The 
danger of this dual Government surely is 
evident to anyone who understands our 
structure of freedom. It becomes offensive 
when we see the faces of the racketeers and 
read of the volume of wealth they have ac- 
cumulated. 

Your work is not completed. The people 
of this country want it to be carried further. 
If a vote were taken, you would find that 
they want it carried forward by the present 
committee and by its present staff. After 
the failure of the Tydings committee, your 
committee and your counsel have restored 
confidence in the processes of congressional 
committees. 

Do not disappoint us by quitting now. 
Go on! This is important work, 

May I suggest this to you? 

Lawyers seem to be privileged persons. 
They are permitted to keep secret the rela- 
tions between lawyer and client. They may 
advise their clients in your presence not to 
answer questions you or your counsel ask, 
and they are in no manner responsible for 
the advice they give. Only the client goes 
to jail. 

However, is a lawyer permitted to advise 
his client to subvert the United States? 

We are trying to tell the people of the 
world that in this country, government by 
choice, government by the people, what some 
call democratic government, works. But 
does it really work when a dual government, 
consisting of bootleggers, gamblers, dope- 
peddlers and other criminal elements, exists 
with the connivance of duly elected govern- 
ment officials, some of whom are even be- 
holden to the criminals for their positions? 

Unless this union of crime and politics is 
smashed, we are in danger of this element 
in our population growing so rich and power- 
ful that they can control government itself. 

And that brings one back to the lawyers. 
What part do they play in advising their 
clients how to live by crime? It is one thing 
for a lawyer to try to rescue a client from 
the consequences of his own errors. It is 
quite a different matter when the lawyer 
shows a client how he can continue to pursue 
criminal activities, particularly such as may 
endanger the nation, while living in appar- 
ent respectability. 

And it also comes to me that in some in- 
stances, the lawyer for the racketeers have 
been in the past and may now be the ad- 
vocates of other clients engaged in other 
subversive political and conspiratorial ac- 
tivities. 

In a word, there is much to do that your 
committee has not had time todo. It should 
be continued by the Senate until its work 
is complete and you ought to remain its 
chairman and Mr. Halley its counsel because 
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the people have confidence that you are 
serving America. 
Don’t let us down! 
Faithfully yours, 
GEORGE E. SOKOLSKY. 


Wiuey URGES EARLY SHow-DOWN ON CRIME 
COMMITTEE EXTENSION—Says COMMITTEE 
Has Done Great Jos, BUT Irs RECORD Is 
INCOMPLETE AND INADEQUATE 


It is imperative that we have an early 
show-down on the issue of extension of the 
Senate Crime Investigating Committee. 
Senator Tosty and I intend, therefore, to 
introduce the resolution for $150,000 for the 
committee to carry on its work until Janu- 
ary 15, 1952. We had hoped to have intro- 
duced the resolution previously, but the pro- 
longed debate on troops to Europe made this 
impossible. 

The following are but a few of the reasons 
for speed in this matter: 


NEW WITNESSES UNDER WARRANT SHOULD HAVE 
BEEN QUESTIONED 

1. The recent actions—and inaction—of 
the Crime Committee have, unfortunately, 
been unworthy of the great record it had 
previously established. It is utterly fantastic 
that three notorious individuals, like Charles 
and Rocco Fischetti and Murray (the Camel) 
Humphries, should have been secretly 
brought in and simply released under small 
bond by independent action of the Senate 
Sergeant at Arms, without the Crime Com- 
mittee even attempting to question them, 
if only briefly. 

If these individuals are as important in 
the interstate crime picture as we always 
maintained they were, then we should have 
assigned investigators to question them at 
length in conjunction with committee mem- 
bers in executive session. If we did not have 
ready a thorough line of questions to ask 
them—which is not the case—then we 
shoudn't have issued warrants for them, in 
the first place. Actually, however, I am cer- 
tain that there are literally hundreds of 
questions we could and should have asked 
them—if they were willing to testify rather 
than plead silence under the fifth amend- 
ment—questions which would not have 
taken the staff any particular time to review 
and which would not have greatly interfered 
with the preparation of the report by April 
30. 

I do not feel that it is adequate to say that 
these individuals and others of their ilk who 
have recently turned up will be questioned 
some time before the end of the month. It 
seems to me that we are treating lightest of 
all the very individuals whom we should be 
treating toughest of all, namely, those wise 
guys who for months and months have 
flouted the Senate by evasion of subpena and 
warrant. They are entitled to their consti- 
tutional rights but not to any leniency on 
the committee's part. 

EXTENSION CAN'T BE LEFT TO LAST MINUTE 

2. It would be very dangerous indeed to 
leave a decision on extension of the commit- 
tee’s life to the final days of April. We are 
all aware that at that time parliamentary 
delaying tactics could cause the committee's 
expiration, I am absolutely against this 
policy of leaving everything to the last 
minute. 

ADEQUATE STAFF IS NEEDED TO WORK ON REPORT 

3. Similarly, I am against the policy of 
leaving the writing and rewriting of the 
report to the final days of April. The able 
staff team is being broken up; aides are be- 
ing put on final leave, with the result that 
there are few available to work on the report. 

I realize, of course, that the other mem- 
bers of the committee, particularly our in- 
dustrious chairman, Estes Kerauver (who 
has always carried the overwhelming share 
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of the load) are tremendously tired after 
the long grueling sessions. The remainder 
of the committee staff has in particular been 
working night and day for an extended pe- 
riod; the committee’s conscientious chief 
counsel has been ul. I do not want my com- 
ments to be construed as critical of them. 
Still, the net effect of all these factors is that 
the report will be delayed and delayed dur- 
ing the month of April, so that members of 
the committee will end up by having as lit- 
tle time to adequately review it as they 
would have had if the committee had tried 
to meet the March 31 deadline. I, for one, 
will absolutely refuse to sign any report 
which I have not had the opportunity to 
scrutinize for a minimum period of 1 week. 

There are hundreds upon hundreds of 
names, companies, and communities whose 
reputations will be at stake in that report. 
I want the report to be complete, accurate, 
and thorough, and in no way to be unjusti- 
fied in its accusations against anyone or 
anything. 

Let me point out, too, that it will take 
committee members many days to review 
proposed bills, not one of which has been 
completely drafted thus far. 


CRIMINALS WILL BE ENCOURAGED BY COMMITTEE 
DEATH 


4. The longer the Senate delays on this 
issue, the more the criminal vermin of 
America will be encouraged to come out of 
the woodwork. Nothing pleases them more 
than the thought that the Senate will get 
so tied up in other legislation or in a dis- 
cussion of personalities, or in questions of 
jurisdiction, or in any other aspect that the 
committee's life will not be extended. 


TREMENCOUS NUMBER OF LOOSE ENDS 


5. There are a tremendous amount of loose 
ends to be tied up by the committee in— 

(a) The cities which we have not visited, 
such as Pittsburgh and Baltimore; and 

(b) The cities which we did visit, but 
which we did not adequately cover, 

There were considerable numbers of sub- 
penaed witnesses in Chicago, in New York, 
and other centers who were never heard 
because of the shortage of committee time. 
I don’t mean to imply that every man who 
was subpenaed necessarily should be heard, 
but I do mean that the kingpins who acci- 
dentally escaped being questioned should 
not be allowed to get away merely because 
the committee is in a pell-mell rush to quit. 


MANY CRIMINAL SUBJECTS NOT YET TOUCHED 


6. It is true, as the chairman contends, 
that out of the mass of hearings we have 
held thus far, we can trace a pattern of or- 
ganized crime which is probably pretty much 
the same as in other cities not yet studied. 
However, there are whole areas of interstate 
crime which have not even been touched 
and in which we can render further public 
service by investigation and then recom- 
mendation of legislation which might be 
needed. Here are but a few of the Federal 
criminal statutes whose areas might be 
looked into, since they come within the pur- 
view of our committee. Some of these areas 
are probably adequately covered by existent 
law, but that fact must be demonstrated: 

Antiracketeering Act (18 U. S. C. A., 1951). 

Antismuggling Act (18 U. S. C. A. 542). 

Extortion Act (interstate commerce) (18 
U. S. C. A. 875). 

Extortion Act (use of the mails) (18 
U. S. C. A. 876-877). 

Federal Firearms Act (interstate transpor- 
tation) (15 U. S. C. A. 901-909). 

Fugitive felon acts (flight to avoid prose- 
cution or giving testimony) (18 U. S. C. A. 
1073). 

Interstate Commerce Larceny Act (18 
U. S. C. A. 659-660, 2117). 

Interstate Motor Vehicle Theft Act (18 
U. S. C. A. 2311-2313). 
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Lottery acts (importing, mailing, or trans- 
porting lottery tickets) (18 U. S. C. A. 1301- 
1302). 

Mail Fraud Act (18 U. S. C. A. 1341-1342). 

Narcotics Acts (26 U. S. C. A. 2550-2553, 
3220-3222). 

Obscenity Acts (importing, mailing, or 
transporting crime-inciting matter) (18 
U. S. C. A. 1461-1462). 

Opium Poppy Control Act (21 U. S. C. A. 
188-1881). 

White slavery acts (18 U. S. C. A. 2421- 
2424). 

Let me point out also that we have barely 
touched the situation of waterfront crimes 
which are not only an interstate but an in- 
ternational issue. We have not adequately 
covered the question of dope sales to young- 
sters. We have never considered the prob- 
lems of organized prostitution, etc. 


INCOMING MAIL SHOULD NOT BE IGNORED 


7. There are reportedly some 20,000 or so 
unanswered letters piled up in the Crime 
Committee offices. It will take a consider- 
able time adequately to respond to them, 
The limited staff has been working very hard 
at this process; but if we don’t assure the 
staff that it is going to have sufficient time 
obviously it will end up by ignoring most 
letters and merely sending form acknowl- 
edgments, even perhaps to letters which 
might have very substantial material and 
leads. 

8. In addition, the files are not in proper 
shape because the hard-working committee 
staff has necessarily devoted so much time 
to hearings that it hasn't been able to re- 
organize them adequately. Yet, these files 
contain a wealth of material which will be 
of tremendous interest to Federal, State, and 
local law-enforcement authorities in times 
to come. It would be a sin to leave them in 
the pitiful shape they are now in. They 
must be reorganized in such a manner that 
they can be efficiently consulted by crime 
fighters in the years to come. 

THIS ANTICRIME FLURRY COULD BE TEMPORARY 

9. Finally, I want to point out that there 
is no reason for complacency and a smug 
feeling that the public is so sufficiently 
aroused now that it will carry on vigorous 
anticrime crusades at the State and local 
levels. On the contrary, all of us have seen 
flurries like this die down after a while, with 
comparatively little permanent accomplish- 
ments to show for the great hullabaloo. This 
must not happen this time. The momentum 
must be maintained. The public must be 
made to see that the revitalization of local 
law enforcement has barely begun. 

The buck cannot and should not be passed 
to Washington. We, in the Senate, cannot 
be a grand jury, prosecuting attorney, or po- 
lice force. We can and should further in- 
vestigate and recommend bills. But the 
paramount job must be done by the people 
at the grassroots. 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 1 OF 1951, 
RELATING TO RFC 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the resolution (S. Res. 76) disapprov- 
ing Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1951. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GIL- 
LETTE in the chair). The question is on 
agreeing to Senate Resolution 76. The 
remaining time is divided as follows: 
The Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART] has 1 hour and 48 minutes. The 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRICHT] 
has 3 hours and 13 minutes or a total of 
5 hours and 1 minute. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 
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The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. i 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for a quorum call be rescinded and that 
further proceedings under the call be 
suspended. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield 45 minutes to the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN]. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I won- 
der if the Senator from Alabama will 
yield to me so I may ask a question of 
the acting majority leader [Mr. FUL- 
ERIGHT], and the Senator from Indians 
(Mr. CAPEHART]. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. May I ask both Sen- 
ators in control of the time if all the 
time remaining on both sides will be 
allotted, so we can know approximately 
at what hour the vote will be taken? 
If all remaining time has been requested 
and assigned it will be a very simple 
matter of arithmetic. If all time has 
not been assigned, and the managers do 
not know whether it will all be requested, 
that would be another thing. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If all time 
remaining is used the time for voting will 
be approximately 5:15. 

Mr. WHERRY. I so understand. 
What I am asking is whether all remain- 
ing time has been requested. If it has 
not, we may be able to have a vote 
earlier than the time the distinguished 
Vice President has mentioned. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
has no way of knowing. 

Mr. WHERRY. Iam asking the man- 
agers if all remaining time has been 
requested. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It has been re- 
quested, but I have not finally allocated 
time, for example, to my friend, the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH]. 
I can allocate the full amount of time 
under my control to accommodate one 
or two other Senators who have made 
requests. 

Mr. WHERRY. Then the chances are 
the vote will come around 5 o’clock. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Unless some Sen- 
ators were refused all the time they may 
request. 

Mr. WHERRY. I do not intend to ask 
that anything like that be done. I thank 
the Senator for yielding. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] has been 
recognized for 45 minutes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
am supporting the pending reorganiza- 
tion plan. I am doing so even though 
it is not entirely the plan I should like 
to see adopted. It is a necessary step 
under present conditions to help restore 
publie confidence in the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. 

Rather than to discuss the merits of 
the plan, I want to talk about the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation itself, 
its past achievements and reasons for its 
retention. I want to do this because re- 
lated to the proposed plan of reorgani- 
zation is the effort being made by those 
who want to abolish the RFC completely. 
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It is heartening indeed that the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], 
the chairman of the subcommittee 
which has been investigating RFC, has 
taken the lead in favor of the reorgani- 
zation plan and for the continuance of 
the agency. This is true of some of the 
other members of that subcommittee. 

Also, Mr. President, I want to com- 
mend the chairman and the other mem- 
bers of the subcommittee for the sincere 
efforts they have made and are making 
to bring to light and to clear up any 
irregularities that have existed in the 
operation of RFC’s activities. Ceriainly 
there is not one of us who does not favor 
the elimination of any practice in any 
Government agency which is not in 
keeping with the highest ethics. One of 
the responsibilities of Congressmen as 
representatives of the people is not only 
to try to fill our own offices in a manner 
commensurate with the great public 
trust that is placed in us, but also to 
correct any malpractices that may exist 
elsewhere in the Government. 

At the same time, I hold the belief 
so well expressed a few days ago by the 
Anniston Star, one of the fine daily 
newspapers in my home State of Ala- 
bama that— 

Those who would do away with the RFC in 
the wake of some unsavory disclosures are 
engaged in the same kind of thinking which 
holds that in order to rid a house of ter- 
mites it should be burned to the ground. 


It seems to me that the Congress 
should be more inclined to order reforms 
which would be in the public interest 
than to abolish the RFC which, in my 
opinion, would be against the public in- 
terest. 

In this regard it is well to point out 
that thus far the RFC has been a bipar- 
tisan project. While it was created by 
the Republican Party under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Hoover, it was supported by 
a great majority of Democrats. 

Even today, RFC in its present organi- 
zation is largely the handiwork of the 
Republican Party. It is under Public 
Law 548, enacted in May 1948, by the 
Republican-controlled Eightieth Con- 
gress that the agency now operates, 
This legislation extended the life of the 
Corporation to June 30, 1956. This law, 
as was true of the law establishing the 
RFC, was given an overwhelming en- 
dorsement by the Democrats as well as 
the Republicans. 

Have conditions so changed since 1948 
that the majority of the Republicans 
would now favor the abolition of an 
agency which their party fathered and 
which now operates under legislation 
sponsored by that party? It is my hope 
and my belief that in the final show- 
down we shall find enough Members on 
the other side of the aisle to vote with 
us on this side in favor of keeping the 
RFC on a truly bipartisan basis. 

A brief review of the history of the 
RFC is helpful, because it shows the need 
for an agency to continue to perform the 
functions which have been and are now 
being performed by the RFC. All of us 
recall the dark days following the crash 
in the security markets in 1929 and 1930. 
It was obvious that the situation would 
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have to be met by financial interests 
organized on a national basis if extreme 
disaster was to be averted. 

Accordingly the National Credit Cor- 
poration was organized by private bank- 
ing interests for the purpose of assisting 
on a voluntary basis banks and other 
financial institutions confronted by the 
problem of satisfying frightened deposi- 
tors. While this was a step in the right 
direction, many soon saw that it would 
not be successful, and plans were made 
to create a national governmental credit 
institution to take the place of the co- 
operatively financed and operated Na- 
tional Credit Corporation. 

By late summer of 1931 it was clear 
to all that the situation was rapidly be- 
coming worse. Officials of the Federal 
Reserve Board and Federal Reserve 
bank, working in cooperation with pri- 
vate bankers and congressional leaders, 
began work on establishing a Govern- 
ment-owned and operated organization 
to take over the task that the above- 
mentioned institution was unable to as- 
sume. Thus, the RFC was created. 

There are still many thousands of 
bankers, merchants, businessmen, pro- 
fessiona! men, and workers of all classes 
who remember the tragic days and nights 
of 1932 and 1933, when their dreams 
and plans and the institutions for which 
they had worked so long and so hard 
were crumbling all around them. There 
was nothing they could do individually 
to stop the economic deterioration. 
There is not one of us whose memory 
of those tragic times is not still fresh. 

Into this breach of our financial and 
economic systems stepped the repre- 
sentatives of RFC. Banks, insurance 
companies, and other financial institu- 
tions and businesses were enabled to keep 
open in 1932. With the advent of the 
“Lank holiday” in March 1933, the RFC 
made it possible for many thousands of 
such institutions to reopen with the re- 
established confidence of the public. 

In this first period of the RFC’s 
achievements, loans were authorized, 
totaling $1,300,000,000, to 5,816 banks, 
and totaling $1,100,000,000 to building 
and loan associations and insurance 
companies. Through these loan pro- 
grams the RFC injected renewed vigor 
into the financial, economic, and politi- 
cal life of the Nation. The RFC thus 
made possible the construction of many 
useful projects, such as highways, 
bridges, schools, housing developments, 
and so forth. 

The large metropolitan banks, insur- 
ance companies, railroads, and big busi- 
nesses generally received almost immedi- 
ately the beneficial effects of these pro- 
grams. Similar institutions in the less 
populous areas were much slower in re- 
ceiving benefits. Thus we come to the 
second big area of help given by the 
RFC in rebuilding the Nation’s eco- 
nomic structure. By creating a Deposit 
Liquidation Board with a program for 
making loans on the assets of closed 
banks and the rejected assets of re- 
opened banks, depositors in these insti- 
tutions received cash necessary to carry 
on their normal activities. Loans ag- 
gregating nearly a billion dollars were 
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authorized to over 2,700 closed banks 
and building and loan associations for 
distribution to stockholders. 

The RFC further strengthened re- 
opened banks by supplying additional 
capital funds for the purchase of pre- 
ferred stocks or other debentures of such 
banks. The Corporation purchased pre- 
ferred stock, debentures, and capital 
notes aggregating $1,100,000,000 to 6,139 
banks in furtherance of this program. 

By early 1935, the banking system of 
the country was functicning in a normal 
and healthy manner. Insurance com- 
panies, railroads, and big business had 
access generally to private credit sources, 
and were thriving. 

However, there was an important seg- 
ment of American business and eco- 
nomic life that was not recovering. This 
brings me to the third big area in which 
the RFC did so much to reestablish a 
normal national economic condition— 
that is, proper encouragement and heip 
for small businesses. This is an area 
in which the RFC is still operating effec- 
tively. 

Following the depression of the early 
1930’s, large and small banks, mindful 
of the debacle through which they had 
just passed, were slow in extending 
credit to small businesses. Because of 
capital loss and the shrinkage in equi- 
ties and funds for investment, small 
businesses could not obtain the capital 
essential to their survival or expansion, 
Those desirous of creating new busi- 
nesses could not obtain the necessary 
financing. 

Before I discuss in greater detail the 
necessity of keeping the RFC in oper- 
ation, because of its essentiality to small 
business, I want here to restate facts 
which show the great help that has been 
given to business by the RFC, and also 
to show that on a dollar-and-cents basis 
the RFC has made money for the Gov- 
ernment. 

From the date of incorporation to the 
end of the last fiscal year, and after 
providing for reserves to take care of 
possible losses on loans made, the Cor- 
poration’s unreserved accumulated net 
income amounted to $577,410,745, of 
which $327,410,745 had been paid to the 
Secretary of the Treasury as a clear 
rrofit on its holding of the capital stock 
of RFC. The Treasury originally sub- 
scribed to $500,000,000 of the RFC stock. 
Four hundred million dollars of that was 
later repaid, leaving outstanding $100,- 
000,000, and, in addition, the net profit of 
more than $327,000,000 has been paid to 
the Treasury of the United States. Thus 
we see that the business-lending func- 
tions of RFC not only have been car- 
ried on without loss to the taxpayers 
or the Government, but have resulted 
in a substantial profit on the public in- 
vestment. 

Like other financial institutions, the 
Corporation has had losses. Like other 
financial institutions it will continue to 
have losses. However, the actual loss 
ratio experienced has been relatively low. 
On all types of loans since 1932 and on 
investments totaling over $10,000,000,000, 
net losses have been less than one-ha-f 
of 1 percent. On business loans the 
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loss ratio has approximated six-tenths 
of 1 percent. 

Some have challenged the profit and 
loss statement of RFC. However, they 
use for support of their challenge activ- 
ities which are not a part of RFC busi- 
ness loans and over which the RFC had 
no control. Facts refute their chal- 
lenge. 

A few days ago the senior Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS], who Iam glad 
to see on the floor, and whose attention 
I invite to the statement I am about to 
make, made some remarks on the floor of 
the Senate regarding RFC operations, in 
connection with which he inserted a very 
interesting table in the Recorp. No 
statement at this particular time re- 
garding the RFC would be complete 
without some comment on that speech 
and upon the table which was inserted, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Alabama yield to the Sen- 
ator from Delaware? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I should rather 
complete my statement first, after which 
I shall be very glad to yield to the Sen- 
ator from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I merely wanted to 
call the attention of the Senator from 
Alabama to the fact that the Bureau of 
the Budget approved those figures which 
were inserted in the Recorp, and if they 
are inaccurate, I suggest that the Senator 
take it up with the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No, I think the Sen- 
ator from Delaware is anticipating some- 
thing which he is not justified in an- 
ticipating. I am not criticizing the ac- 
curacy of the figures, so far as they go. 
The Senator from Delaware at the time 
he spoke said he would like to have 
someone explain to him what he indi- 
cated was an apparent loss of approxi- 
mately $13,000,000,000, and I merely 
wanted to call his attention to the fact 
that I am now going to try to do what 
the Senator requested be done at that 
time. 

The Senator from Delaware stated in 
effect that the RFC, instead of having 
made a profit of approximately $600,- 
000,000, had lost approximately $12,- 
250,000,000 during its existence. The 
able Senator has erroneously concluded 
that because the Congress has canceled 
the obligations cf the RFC to the Treas- 
ury in an amount exceeding $12,000,- 
000,000, it has lost that amount of 
money. Nothing could be farther from 
the actual facts. 

Although the primary function of the 
RFC, when it was organized, was that 
of providing financial assistance to 
banks, trust companies, mortgage loan 
companies, insurance companies, and so 
forth, which were adversely affected by 
the depression of 1932, the Congress has 
utilized it to perform many other func- 
tions. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Alabama yield to the Sen- 
ator from Delaware? 

Mr, SPARKMAN, I yield very briefly. 
However, I wish to proceed with my ex- 
planation of the Senator’s statement. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from 
Alabama said that my statement that 
the taxpayers had lost $12,250,000,000 
was erroneous. The fact is that the 
Congress canceled these notes, and the 
money has not been paid back into the 
Federal Treasury. As far as the tax- 
payers are concerned that represents a 
loss. Does the Senator dispute that 
fact? 

Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. President, I 
shall proceed with my statement. I in- 
vite the attention of the able Senator 
from Delaware to the facts which I am 
going to bring out. 

Pursuant to enactments by the Con- 
gress, the RFC supplied funds for a num- 
ber of Government agencies. For ex- 
ample, RFC supplies capital for the Re- 
gional Agricultural Credit Corporations 
in the amount of $44,500,000; for the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, $97,090,- 
000; for the Federal Home Loan Bank, 
$125,000,000; for the HOLC, $200,000,000; 
for the Federal Land Bank Commis- 
sioner, to enable him to make loans to 
farmers, $145,000,000; for the Federal 
Farm Mortgage Corporation, $55,000,000; 
and for the Federal Housing Adminis- 
trator, $98,000,000. The RFC at the 
direction of the Congress turned over to 
the Secretary of Agriculture $115,000,000 
to enable him to make crop and farm 
tenancy loans, and a balance of loans of 
more than $500,000,000 to the Rural 
Electrification Administration to enable 
it to carry out its purposes, was trans- 
ferred to the Treasury. In addition— 
and this is something to which I invite 
the Senator from Delaware to pay close 
attention—during the war years, 1941= 
45, RFC was used for many defense pur- 
poses, to the amount of approximately 
$6,000,000,000. That was not within the 
normal lending functions of RFC. Con- 
gress called upon the RFC to do a num- 
ber of things, such as building synthetic- 
rubber plants, buying critical and stra- 
tegic materials throughout the country, 
engaging in the tin-smelting business, 
and furthering many other divergent 
activities which the Government under- 
took in trying to make itself strong and 
in order to carry the war to a successful 
conclusion. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. We made the RFC 
the agency for the Government in doing 
these things, and the RFC actually spent 
upon those activities approximately $6,- 
000,000,000, which was included in the 
figures which the Senator from Dela- 
ware indicated were bad loans made by 
the RFC. They were not. They were 
war expenditures, exactly like any other 
expenditures which were made by the 
Government for the purpose of winning 
the war. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Mownroney in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Alabama yield to the Senator 
from Delaware? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield briefly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
want to point out to the Senator from 
Alabama that he is entirely in error. I 
made no such statement as the one to 
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which he refers. I said that this amo nt 
of money had not been accounted for. 
The Senator has just spoken of $6,000,- 
000, C00 item. Let the Senator tell us 
where it went. 

Mr. PARKMAN, I very glady accept 
the Senator’s challenge, and I am ac- 
counting for it now. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. will the Senator 
account for that $6,000,000,000? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The best account- 
ing that can be given, that I know of, is 
the action which was taken by the 
Congress in instructing RFC to do these 
things, and in actually canceling the 
notes which had been given by RFC—a 
great part of which was done when the 
Republican Eightieth Congress exacted 
the new RFC law. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It would make no 
difference which Congress did it, it is 
still wrong. That money has not been 
accounted for, and the books of this 
Corporation are not in the possession of 
the Senate, in accordance with the re- 
quirements of the law, and the Senator 
knows it. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator from 
Delaware and any other Senator, or the 
Senate as a whole, can get all the facts 
they want, and we know that these are 
the true facts. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator knows 
that those facts are not available to the 
Senator from Delaware, nor are they 
available to the Senator from Alabama, 
nor to any other Senator on this floor. 
They are simply not available. They 
have not been presented to the Congress, 
as the law specifically provides they 
shall be. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
sums which I have mentioned, plus some 
smaller amounts necessitated by various 
activities, again under the direction of 
Congress, aggregated approximately 
$7,555,000,000. This money was not 
lost. It was invested in assets which 
are now owned not by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation but by the 
Government of the United States 
through the agencies which I have enu- 
merated. It was eminently fair and 
proper that the RFC’s notes to the 
Treasury, representing these sums, 
should have been cancelled. 

The Congress also utilized the 
RFC—— 

Mr, KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield very briefly. 

Mr. KEM. I shall be brief. The law 
requires the RFC to submit a report to 
the Congress on January 15 of each year, 
following the close of its fiscal business 
on the preceding June 30. I should like 
to ask the Senator from Alabama wheth- 
er those reports, as required by law, have 
been submitted to the Congress. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
started to read a line which I want to 
finish. I am not discussing whether 
those reports have been made, or wheth- 
er they are available. I know that we 
could get the fact. I am explaining. 
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Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Alabama yield further 
to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am trying to ex- 
plain to the satisfaction of the Senator 
from Delaware where the twelve or thir- 
teen billion dollars went. Whether he 
intended to say it was lost or not, he cer- 
tainly left a very definite inference that 
he was indicating that the money had 
been lost through its handling by the 
RFC. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That statement 
was contrary to the facts; and I decline 
to yield on this point until I can com- 
plete my statement with reference to it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN, I do not want at 
this time to go afield, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Alabama declines to yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator from 
Delaware certainly implied, when he 
made his speech and inserted the table in 
the Recor, that the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation had lost twelve or 
thirteen billion dollars, when, as a matter 
of fact, it made a net profit of more than 
$600,000,000, even though it operated 
under the most adverse conditions. 

Mr. KEM. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, SPARKMAN. I shall not yield at 
this time. Ido not have much time. I 
must decline to yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not blame the 
Senator. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
hope the able Senator from Delaware 
will listen to the explanation he asked 
for when he made his speech on the 
Senate floor. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
coe from Alabama has declined to 
yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
am doing my best to show to the Sena- 
tor from Delaware where this money 
went. If he is not willing to take my 
word, he can easily go back through the 
proceedings of the Senate, and he can 
see that even during the time he has 
been a Senator, that the Congress of the 
United States, so far as I know without 
any protests, imposed these various jobs 
upon the RFC and canceled the notes, 
as they should have been canceled, after 
the property had been transferred to 
other agencies. I remember, whether 
the Senator from Delaware remembers 
or not, that when we first started the 
Rural Electrification Administration 
program, each year Congress directed 
the RFC to make available to the rural- 
electrification program certain sums of 
money which the RFC would borrow by 
direction of the Congress from the 
Treasury of the United States. Finally, 
one year, we provided that the RFC it- 
self should go directly to the Treasury, 
and, naturally, the money which the RFC 
had already got from the Treasury 
should be turned back. It actually 
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turned back more than $500,000,000. Of 
course, the notes for that money have 
been canceled. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I must decline to 
yield until I have completed my state- 
ment. 

The Congress also utilized the facili- 
ties of the RFC to supply money for un- 
employment-relief purposes during the 
difficult period from 1932 to 1935. The 
amount which RFC borrowed from the 
Treasury upon its obligations for re- 
lief purposes aggregated approximately 
$1,780,000,000. This sum was not ex- 
pended by the RFC itself but at the 
direction of the Congress was turned over 
to other Government agencies, both 
Federal and State, to be utilized for un- 
employment-relief purposes. Two hun- 
dred and eighty million dollars was 
turned over to the governors of States 
and Territories, $500,000,000 to carry out 
the purposes of the Emergency Relief 
Act of 1933, and $1,000,000,000 for the 
purposes of the emergency relief ap- 
propriation acts of 1935. 

Another outstanding example of di- 
rect expenditure of funds by RFC pur- 
suant to congressional authorization 
and without any possibility of recovery 
is the item of over $3,000,000,000 which 
was expended during World War II for 
various types of subsidies. It is note- 
worthy that, while from an immediate 
standpoint these subsidies represent an 
unrecoverable expenditure, nevertheless 
it should be remembered that many of 
these subsidies saved the Government 
many millions of dollars by virtue of the 
fact that these subsidies, as for example 
the premium payments on copper, lead, 
and zinc, kept prices down and made it 
possible for the Government to purchase 
the guns, tanks, food, and other sup- 
plies needed for waging war at much 
lower prices. The CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp contains many speeches, both in the 
House and in the Senate, praising the 
subsidies paid on copper, lead, and zinc. 
It will be recalled that these subsidies 
were paid only to the high-cost produc- 
ers in order to obtain their production, 
and the genius of the plan was that it 
prevented a windfall to the low-cost 
producers. In other words, the pre- 
mium payments brought into production 
the mines whose output was needed for 
the war effort but which could not have 
been obtained at ceiling prices because 
of their high cost of operation. In this 
way the Government obtained needed 
strategic and critical metals without 
paying high prices on the entire Gov- 
ernment purchases. 

Another $433,000,000 of the note can- 
cellations represents interest which RFC 
paid to the Treasury on the funds which 
RFC borrowed for purposes such as those 
already enumerated, namely the sums 
expended to acquire assets subsequently 
transferred to other Government 
agencies, for unemployment relief and 
other advances directed by the Congress 
to be made to other Government 
agencies and sums expended for wartime 
subsidies. 

The biggest note cancellation, total- 
ing $9,313,736,531, was authorized by 
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Public Law 860, Eightieth Congress, at 
a time when the Senator from Dela- 
ware was present and voted. This can- 
cellation was occasioned by the activi- 
ties of RFC in aid of national prepared- 
ness and the waging of World War II. 
RFC's contribution to the national de- 
fense program preceding Pearl Harbor 
and later, to the actual waging of World 
War II, included the construction and 
operation of 2,500 plants, the procure- 
ment of strategic and critical materials 
costing more than $7,500,000,000, the 
establishment and operation of a syn- 
thetic rubber industry, the waging of 
economic warfare on a global scale 
through a program of preclusive buying 
and the lending of $2,033,000,000 to pri- 
vate business engaged in producing the 
guns, tanks, and other armaments, 
equipment, and supplies needed for suc- 
cessful prosecution of war. The pri- 
mary purpose of these activities was to 
win the war. 

While the over-all war activities did 
produce a financial loss, RFC acquired 
plants, materials, and equipment as a 
result of these expenditures. Presently 
the Government still owns and operates 
the synthetic rubber plants. Other 
plants were transferred to the National 
Industrial Reserve, and still others to 
the War Assets Administration. Stra- 
tegic and critical materials were trans- 
ferred to the stockpile. In addition, 
subsequent to June 30, 1947, RFC, pur- 
suant to act of Congress, paid the cost 
of handling, storing, processing, and 
transporting critical and strategic ma- 
terials to the stockpiles, ' 

The foregoing discussion is not ex- 
haustive of all the items and all the pur- 
poses served by the funds represented by 
the cancellation of RFC notes. It is 
merely intended to convey some idea of 
the purposes for which the funds were 
expended. 

Mr. President. I have compiled a table 
showing these various transactions. I 
shall not take the time to read it, but I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Net disbursements authorized by Congress 
for which the Congress directed that the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation’s 
notes to the Treasury be canceled 

For assets directed by the 

Congress to be trans- 
ferred to, or held for 
the account of other 
Government agen- 
cies: 

Stock of other Govern- 

ment corporations 

Loans to or by other 

Government agen- 


Physical properties to 
other Government 


$708, 413, 200. 00 
816, 617, 343. 13 


4, 956, 314, 780. 23 
Properties held for 

Treasury Depart- 
948, 515, 753. 00 
125, 000, 000. 00 


7, 554, 861, 076. 36 


Cash paid to Treasury. 
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Net disbursements authorized by Congress 
for which the Congress directed that the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation’s 
notes to the Treasury be canceled—Con. 

For advances directed by 
the Congress to be 
made to other Govern- 
ment agencies for their 
use (including relief, 
1932-35) ~-..---..-... 

For direct subsidies au- 
thorized by the Con- 


1, 919, 461, 636. 76 


5 3, 096, 738, 234. 00 
For interest incurred by 
the Corporation in 
making these directed 


disbursements 433, 305, 566. 86 


C 13, 004, 366, 513. 98 
Deduct: 

Net excess of other re- 
ceipts from national 
defense, war and re- 
conversion activities 
over other expendi- 
tures for the same 

155, 706, 338. 00 


Balance, notes can- 
celed through 
Jan. 31, 1951. 12, 848, 660, 175. 98 


Mr. KTM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I do not yield. My 
time is very, very brief. I think all Sen- 
ators know that when I have the freedom 
of the floor I yield freely, and I should 
like to do so now. If the Senator from 
Delaware and the Senator from Mis- 
souri will prevail upon the Senator in 
control of the time on their side of the 
aisle to yield the time necessary to enable 
me to answer questions, I shall be glad 
to yield, but I must decline to yield at 
this time, in order that I may complete 
my statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Alabama declines to yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The note cancella- 
tions represent the expenditure of funds 
either for items over which RFC was not 
permitted to exercise discretion, such as 
the financing for unemployment relief, 
or for purposes which inherently are not 
recoverable, like the wartime subsidies 
and the win-the-war-regardless-of-fi- 
nancial-cost programs. Obviously, it is 
neither fair nor logical to attribute such 
losses to mismanagement. On the con- 
trary, in matters such as the war pro- 
grams the test of RFC’s stewardship is 
rather the aid which these programs 
furnished in winning the war. On that 
score RFC has not only been found not 
wanting but indeed has made an out- 
standing record. 

With reference to the statement that 
RFC has failed to make reports to the 
Congress required by law, it should be 
pointed out that prior to July 1, 1947, 
when Public Law 132, Eightieth Congress, 
became effective, the Corporation was 
required by law to submit a statement 
of receipts and expenditures. This the 
Corporation did. However, Public Law 
132 changed the requirement and pro- 
vided that the Corporation shall submit 
a report on an accrual rather than a 
receipts-and-disbursements basis. With 
this requirement the Corporation has 
complied. The General Accounting Of- 
fice audits the Corporation and one of 
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the purposes of the audit is to ascertain 
whether RFC has complied with all 
statutory requirements. Obviously, had 
the Corporation failed to furnish the 
Congress any reports called for by law, 
the General Accounting Office would 
have mentioned such a failure in its re- 
ports to the Congress. 

Mr. President, it is important in my 
opinion that in determining the future 
of RFC we consider its past record. 
That is the reason I have thought it help- 
ful to give this short historical resumé. 
It does have a relationship to present 
conditions. Particularly, however, does 
it have a relationship in the small busi- 
ness aspects. 

As chairman of the Small Business 
Committee of the Senate and as one who 
has heard from small businesses all over 
the country I am seriously concerned 
about the right kind of credt, in ade- 
quate amounts, to deserving small busi- 
ness operators. I am sure no one will 
disagree with me on the importance of 
small business having access to needed 
capital, although I am aware that there 
is disagreement as to whether or not 
such capital is available outside RFC. 

In this regard it seems to me that even 
the 1950 record of RFC’s lending activi- 
ties prove the need for that agency. In 
all, 10,006 applications for loans were 
made to the Corporation. Five thou- 
sand, five hundred and six were ap- 
proved, amounting to $593,640,000. 
Nearly 90 percent of the number of loans 
authorized were for amounts of $100,000 
or less. In fact loans of $100,000 or less 
have always accounted for about 90 per- 
cent of RFC business loan authorizations. 

This national record is quite in line 
with that of my own State. A recent re- 
port from the Birmingham RFC office 
shows that in 1950, 162 loans were made. 
Of these, 145 were for $100,000 or less. 

The 1950 annual report of RFC shows 
that more than 650 different kinds of 
business enterprises were represented in 
the loans made during the fiscal year. 
The 10 leading industries represented 
are general contractors, grocery stores, 
motor vehicle dealers, restaurants and 
lunch rooms, grain elevators and farm 
product warehousing, motels and auto- 
courts, laundry and dry cleaning plants, 
dairy product processors, saw mills and 
pianing mills. 

These industries are important to our 
economy. ‘They provide employment as 
well as sources for State and local taxes. 
They contribute to a strong economy. 
Many of these borrowers would not have 
been able to operate without financial 
help from RFC. In the main they con- 
stitute small business. 

On the question of the need of ade- 
quate capital for small business there 
has been convincing testimony frem both 
public and private officials during the 
last year or so. This within itself would 
seem sufficient answer to those who ar- 
gue that there is no need for RFC in 
normal times. For example, last sum- 
mer the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee held hearings on several bills 
having to do with making capital and 
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credit more readily available to small 
business concerns. 

There was much testimony in favor 
of such legislation. Mr. McCabe, then 
chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, 
said in his testimony “While we com- 
mend the commercial banking system for 
its financing of the short- and interme- 
diate-term credit requirements of small- 
and medium-size business, we must 
recognize the fact that while banks make 
a great many loans to small business 
they are not able to accommodate all 
small business needs. There are many 
financial needs of businesses, both large 
and small, thst are not bankable, name- 
ly, equity capital and long-term credit 
needs.” 

Let me remind Senators that commer- 
cial banks cannot make long-term, fixed- 
capital loans. 

In the same hearing Secretary Sawyer 
of the Department of Commerce also 
testified as to the need of small businesses 
having access to other than conventional 
banking loans. Mr. Walter Cosgriff, now 
with the RFC, but at the time of his 
testimony president of the Continental 
National Bank & Trust Co., of Salt Lake 
City, said: 

It is my firm conviction that in a large 
part of the country it is difficult if not im- 
possible for small business to obtain the 
credit to which it is justly entitled from 
banks or from other financial institutions. 


Some months ago the Committee for 

Economic Development, a private re- 
search organization, in a statement of 
policy, meeting the special problem of 
small business, said: 
One of the fundamental needs of small- 
and medium-sized business is more adequate 
financing. From a long-run standpoint, the 
financing of small- and medium-size busi- 
ness has appeared to become progressively 
more difficult * * + small business needs 
more long-term credit. 


In another part of the same statement 
this is said: 

Flotation of securities of small business 
through investment channels is practically 
impossible or prohibitively high in cost. 


As early as 1943, Mr. Roy Faulke, of 
Dun & Bradstreet, in a statement be- 
fore the Senate Small Business Com- 
mittee said: 

Under the existing set-up of our economic 
structure, we find no organized source or 
sources to provide long-term money. 


Some of these statements, Mr. Presi- 
dent, show that the combination of pri- 
vate and Government lending facilities 
do not fill all the needs of small business 
financing. But they show also, it seems 
to me, that without such help as the RFC 
does provide, there is no adequate source 
of credit to meet the requirements of 
small business. In fact, it would be 
most difficult for new industries in many 
parts of the country to be established. 

Mr. President, I have had many letters 
from people in Alabama on the question 
of retaining RFC. Several such letters 
have come from banks in my own State, 
and from banks in other parts of the 
country. I wish I had time to read them 
all, They all agree that all necessary 
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steps should be taken to prevent ques- 
tionable practices by that agency. This 
of course is what the RFC subcommittee 
has been striving to do. And the reor- 
ganization plan now before us, as I have 
said, is a correct step in that direction. 
The overwhelming majority of the letters 
from my constituents make a plea that 
RFC be continued. 

These letters also show that without 
the help of this agency many thriving 
small businesses throughout Alabama, 
the South, and in fact the entire Nation 
would not be in existence today. Some 
already established would have been 
forced to close their doors because of in- 
adequate working capital. Others would 
never have come into being. 

I want to quote from a few of the 
typical letters which have come to my 
Office. Here is one from Glen Riddle, 
Pa.: 


To put it very simply, we believe the RFC, 
while by no means a perfect answer, has in 
a great many cases been a valuable aid to 
business. Certainly our own case is very 
much to the point. We are probably the 
leading independent company in the water- 
cooler industry. Our principal competition 
comes from companies such as Westinghouse 
and General Electric, Ours is a family- 
owned business which started from practi- 
cally nothing in 1924. Last December a 
very disastrous fire destroyed our main fac- 
tory and general offices; 

In spite of the very large insurance claims 
which we had, the bank which had up to 
then extended us an unsecured line of credit 
in amounts as large as $375,000, strongly 
advised us to suspend operations completely 
until our insurance claims were settled. 
Had we acceded to their request, we would 
have been turning over to our large com- 
petitors the cream of our business which we 
had been building up for many years. 

When our regular bank refused to extend 
credit and insisted on payment of the loan, 
we went to another large Philadelphia bank. 
This bank turned us down also, in spite of 
the fact that we had the most liquid kind of 
collateral to offer. We then went to the 
RFC. We feel that the temporary loan 
which they promptly made saved our busi- 
ness. It enabled us to continue operation 
in temporary quarters, to provide employ- 
ment in this small town, and to continue to 
be an effective competitive force in the 
industry. 


Here is one from Birmingham, Ala.: 


In my dealings with RFC I have found 
that they invariably come to the aid of 
small-business concerns when no other form 
of financing is available to them, By this I 
do not mean to imply that they are in any 
way lax in their credit requirements, as my 
experience has demonstrated that they re- 
quire you to meet more stringent conditions 
than other lending institutions. They do, 
however, look at a loan from the standpoint 
of the past performance and integrity of the 
individuals concerned; also, what it means 
to the local communities involved and the 
Nation as a whole. 

* * > Ithink that you should do every- 
thing in your power to see that the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation is kept in ex- 
istence for the benefit of the many small- 
business concerns that have no other means 
of financing. 


Listen to this froin Gadsden, Ala.: 


Speaking with experience, I know that 
had it not been for this very splendid or- 
ganization helping us when we were burned 
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to the ground and on the ragged edge, we 
would have surely collapsed. With their 
aid we were able to salvage a business that 
had been in existence for over 50 years. 


From Enterprise, a town in south 
Alabama: 

The RFC is the only source of loans to 
small business on a long-term basis, that I 
know. Isn’t it possible to eliminate the 
abuses without abolishing this agency? 
Kindly give some careful thought to this 
before another loss is suffered by the small 
business. 


From Salt Lake City, Utah, comes the 
plea that RFC be retained as a place 
where small business can be heard and 
aided, 

Mr. President, I have a huge stack 
of letters, nearly every one of which 
pleads for the retention of RFC. Re- 
corded experiences in these letters refute 
unquestionably the argument that in 
an expanding economy there is no need 
for the type of lending practiced by 
RFC because bankers, insurance com- 
panies, and other privately owned and 
operated lending institutions can sup- 
ply all the financial assistance needed 
and those enterprises that cannot obtain 
help from such sources are undeserving 
and should be permitted to die on the 
vine as submarginal producers. 

Aside from the statutory requirements 
of the RFC Act, it is the practice of the 
Corporation to require that all appli- 
cants for loans demonstrate satisfac- 
torily the economic justification for the 
continued existence of the business for 
which the financial assistance is re- 
quested. Examiners in reporting on ap- 
plications are required to set forth the 
physical condition of the plant and 
equipment of the applicant, the practi- 
cability of the physical set-up and lay- 
out with a view to determining whether 
it is an efficient operator and, where 
possible, report on the type of product 
produced and its competitive position 
with regard to other products of a simi- 
lar character. Applications for loans are 
not approved unless there is reasonable 
evidence developed to show that the loan 
requested will help to continue in busi- 
ness an enterprise that is capable of 
competing and whose continued exist- 
ence will contribute to the national 
economy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Alabama has 
expired. Does he yield himself more 
time? 

Mr.SPARKMAN. Acting in the place 
of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT], I yield myself 10 additional 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Alabama is recognized for 
10 additional minutes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, in 
this connection, it must be kept in mind 
that no loan is to be made by the RFC 
unless the financial assistance needed 
has been refused by privately owned 
lending institutions. I think it may be 
said without contradiction that it is 
difficult to tell at any stated time just 
where the national economy stands in 
terms of an economic cycle, The failure 
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or bankruptcy of a sizable number of 
worth-while business enterprises through 
inability to obtain loans when needed 
with the resultant losses in employment, 
payroll, purchasing power, and payment 
of taxes at any stage can start a defia- 
tionary spiral that could have a serious 
effect on the national economy if it 
would not ruin it. 

It has been the theory of the Commu- 
nist Party and the leaders in the Krem- 
lin that this will happen, and for years 
they have been planning their world- 
wide strategy on just such an even- 
tuality. 

I repeat that the first requirement 
in the RFC Act in determining the eli- 
gibility of an applicant is that such as- 
sistance must not otherwise be available 
on reasonable terms. The law is en- 
forced. Applicants are required to sub- 
mit in writing evidence of their inability 
to obtain the requested financial assist- 
ance from other sources. 

The loan agencies of the RFC en- 
deavor to obtain the participation of 
private banks, insurance companies, and 
other lenders in connection with appli- 
cations for loans submitted to the RFC. 
The Corporation has made a great many 
loans in participation with banks 
where the bank puts up the entire 
amount of the loan and RFC enters into 
an agreement to take its agreed-upon 
participation when, as and if such 
participating bank makes a request to it 
in writing. As of January 31, 1951, the 
RFC had made more than 50,000 loans, 
and had outstanding 12,333 business 
loans and commitments with total bal- 
ances of approximately $735,358,000. Of 
these 5,243 are in participation with 
banks and insurance companies. It has 
been the experience of the RFC that it 
has not been required to take up its 
participation on a great many of the 
loans made through this program. This 
phase of the RFC lending program has 
met with the praise of many banks 
throughout the country, particularly the 
small banks, as it has enabled them to 
meet the requirements of their custom- 
ers which would not have been possible 
except for the existence of an agency 
such as the RFC. 

I can reach no other conclusion after 
much study of this subject than that the 
program of the RFC in making loans to 
small business enterprises has enabled 
private businesses to function more suc- 
cessfully. 

In addition to the invaluable assist- 
ance given by the RFC to small busi- 
nesses, there are other needs that have 
been served by that agency. Such needs 
are; 

First. Encouragement of private lend- 
ing agencies to make loans previously 
rejected but found acceptable after RFC 
authorities have worked out a basis on 
which an accepted loan can be made. 

Second. Assistance in keeping lending 
functions localized, 

This is brought about by RFC partici- 
pation with local banks. Often local 
banks lose potentially valuable accounts 
when businesses are forced to go to 
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banks elsewhere for loans. In some in- 
stances local control of the business has 
actually been lost in such cases. 

Third. A check to growth of monopo- 
lies by helping in the establishment of 
new industries, or creating new compe- 
tition in presently established industries. 
In this regard I refer to such industries 
as synthetic rubber, high octane gaso- 
line, aluminum, and trucking lines, as 
examples, y 

Fourth. Participation in such vital de- 
fense programs as the production and 
sale of synthetic rubber; production and 
sale of tin; and other programs to de- 
velop crucial war materials. 

Fifth. Assistance in working up the 
loan basis for defense expansions made 
by the National Production Authority, 
the Defense Production Administration, 
the Department of Agriculture, and 
other Government agencies charged 
with the responsibility of our prepared- 
ness program. 

All these services are necessary. If 
RFC does not provide them, some other 
agency must. RFC has trained and ex- 
perienced personnel. It would be a 
waste of money and time, neither of 
which we can well afford, to abolish RFC 
and thus have to call on some other 
agency to set up staffs to perform these 
essential functions. 

Some people seem to be erroneously 
informed as to the number of people 
working in the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. Some newspapers have 
carried articles describing the mush- 
rooming of employees since its inception 
in 1932. It is true that during World 
War II, when the RFC was engaged in 
many programs to assist in the defense 
and war effort, it had some 35,000 em- 
ployees. On March 20 of this year, how- 
ever, the RFC employed 2,690 persons. 
In numbers engaged directly in the ex- 
isting lending programs there are fewer 
employees than there were 12 or 14 years 
ago. 

Mr. President, in the beginning of my 
remarks I made reference to the fact 
that the Republican Party created the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. I 
made further reference to the fact that 
the agency is today operating under 
Public Law No. 548, which was passed 
in May 1948 by the Republican-con- 
trolled Eightieth Congress. I am sure 
that one of the main reasons, if not the 
main reason, why the Republicans in 
the Eightieth Congress almost unani- 
mously recommended the continuation 
of RFC was the very strong endorse- 
ment made of it by the thousands of 
banks which answered a questionnaire 
sent out by the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. I shall not take time 
here to list all the questions and answers 
of the questionnaire. I urge that those 
who claim that there is no need for this 
agency, and that it competes with pri- 
vate lending sources, read the results 
as recorded in part II of the January 
1948 hearings. I want to record the 
answer to only one of those questions: 

Based upon your banking experience, do 
you believe that the RFC performs a useful 
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economic function by its loans to business 
enterprise? 

A. Under present conditions (check one): 

1. Yes, 3,196, 

2. No, 3,021. 

8. No opinion, 1,693. 

B. In times of economic depression (check 
one): 

1. Yes, 6,008, 

2. No, 732. 

3. No opinion, 1,170. 

C. In times of national emergency (check 
one): 

1. Yes, 6,562. 

2. No, 325. 

8. No opinion, 1,023. 


Mr. President, there can be no ques- 
tion that the services rendered by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation are 
essential. There is no question that if 
RFC does not provide these services 
other Government agencies will be re- 
quired to do so. Let us correct whatever 
abuses exist in the RFC, but at the same 
time let us continue the agency. 

I hope we may give an overwhelming 
endorsement to the pending reorganiza- 
tion plan, which, in brief, means the 
continuation of the RFC. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. If I may have an- 
other half minute, I shall be glad to yield. 
First let me say that the question was 
asked a while ago about the submission 
of reports. Under the law, the RFC is 
given 6 months from the date which was 
mentioned, in which to submit reports. 
Those reports have been submitted, and 
I have them before me. I have obtained 
them since the time the question was 
asked, and shall be glad to allow any 
Senator to see them who wishes to exam- 
ine them. Here is one report—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Let me finish this 
brief statement. Here is a report sub- 
mitted December 20, 1948. Here is an- 
other one, which was submitted Decem- 
ber 20, 1949. Here is a report submitted 
December 4, 1950. Here are the annual 
reports for the past 3 years. I shall be 
glad to secure the other reports if the 
Senator wants them. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Among those reports 
has the Senator one covering the opera- 
tions of the Corporation as of June 30, 
1950, which report was supposed to be 
submitted to the Congress on January 15? 
Is that included in those reports? 

Mr.SPARKMAN. Ihave not examined 
the reports in detail. I have them here, 
if the Senator from Delaware wants to 
look at them and get his answer from an 
examination of them. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I simply cannot con- 
ceive of the Senator from Alabama, who 
has made such an eloquent plea for the 
extension of the life of this agency, not 
knowing what kind of reports he has in 
hand. Surely he would know what they 
are. The facts are they are not the re- 
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ports of the General Accounting Office 
audits as required by law. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. In answer to the 
question of the Senator from Delaware I 
will say that I had my administrative 
assistant obtain these reports for the past 
3 years. The question was asked by some 
Senator, “Have they been submitted?” 
Here they are; and I gave the dates on 
which they were submitted. I do not 
have time to go into detail and break 
them down. If they have not been sub- 
mitted the Senator from Delaware knows 
that the Senate has recourse. He knows 
that the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments has jurisdic- 
tion over that subject, and that that 
committee can take any action it wants 
to against any agency that has not com- 
plied with the law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Will the Senator 
from Arkansas yield briefly to me for 
a question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator from 
Delaware will have to secure time from 
the other side. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
should like to have 10 minutes’ time, 
and I have arranged for that time from 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr, CAPE- 
HART]. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield 25 minutes to the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. BENTON]. 

Mr. . Mr. President, I 
ask the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART] if I may have 10 minutes of 
time. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I shall be glad to 
yield 10 minutes to the Senator from 
Delaware. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Con- 
necticut. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Will the Senator 
from Connecticut yield to me before he 
begins his remarks so I may ask one 
question of the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr, BENTON. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] placed some 
statements in the Recorp which, I am 
confident, are very misleading. I should 
like to make a brief statement at this 
time to correct the Recorp. The Sen- 
ator from Indiana has agreed that I may 
speak for 10 minutes. I think what I 
have to say should appear in the RECORD 
at this point, immediately after the 
statement of the Senator from Alabama. 
I ask the Senator from Connecticut if 
he will withhold his statement so I may 
make reply to the statement of the Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] at 
this point? 

Mr. BENTON. Is the Senator from 
Indiana yielding the time to the Sen- 
ator from Delaware? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes. 

Mr. BENTON. How much time does 
the Senator from Delaware ask? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Ten minutes. 

Mr. BENTON. Is that agreeable to 
the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes. 
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Mr. BENTON. Very well; I shall post- 
pone my statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair understands that the Senator from 
Indiana has yielded 10 minutes of time 
to the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes, I yield 10 min- 
utes of the time under my control to the 
Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Indiana and the Senator from 
Connecticut. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Ala- 
bama has just said that the annual 
audit reports of the RFC have been sub- 
mitted to the Congress. I have a copy 
in my desk of every report to which the 
Senator referred, except the one for 1950. 
I repeat what I have said before—and if 
he can prove otherwise I wish he would 
submit the evidence—that the reports 
of the RFC which were due to be sub- 
mitted to the Congress on 1 15, 
1951, have not been submitted in ac- 
cordance with the law. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Here is the report. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I ask the Senator to 
bring it to me so I may examine it. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I shall send it to 
the Senator by page. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I called this morn- 
ing the assistant to the Comptroller 
General, and he said that the 1950 report 
for the RFC was not ready for submis- 
sion to Congress by his agency. The 
Committee on Expenditures in the Exec- 
utive Departments said it has not been 
received by that committee or the Con- 
gress, and I doubt if you have seen any 
such report. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I know of nothing 
except what was presented to me. It 
is the report for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1950. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I now 
have in my hand the report to which the 
Senator from Alabama refers. This is 
not the report which the law requires, 
it is not the report from the Comptroller 
General. The law states that the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office shall audit the 
books of every Government corporation, 
and submit its report of the audit of 
those books to the Congress on the 15th 
day of January following the close 
of business on the preceding June 30. 
The report the Senator sent to me is 
nothing more than the annual white- 
wash report put out by the directors of 
the RFC, the same directors who have 
been passing out fur coats and favored 
loans all over the country. Certainly 
they will give themselves a clean report. 

I repeat, the books of the RFC cor- 
poration for the year closing June 30, 
1950, have not been audited by the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office as is required by 
law. The Comptroller General says that 
the reason the books have not been au- 
dited is because their examination was 
impeded by major deficiencies in ac- 
counting and internal control. If the 
Senator can make an explanation to the 
Accounting Office to the contrary I wish 
he would do so. 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. Let me say—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS, I decline to yield. 
My time is limited. 

I made a statement the other day, 
April 5, 1951, and inserted in the RECORD 
exactly the same chart the Senator from 
Alabama has inserted. Accounting was 
made of $2,700,000,000 of RFC notes that 
have been canceled, most of which may 
have been spent for a good purpose. But 
attention was not called to the second 
page of that chart which lists unrecov- 
ered costs of $9,313,000,000. There is no 
breakdown with respect to where that 
nine billion went. I do not say it cannot 
be accounted for if the books were put 
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not been accounted for. The books are 
not before the Congress, they never have 
been submitted as the law requires, and 
there is not a Member of the Senate who 
can tell where the money has gone. If 
the Senator thinks he can do so, I wish 
he would tell the Comptroller General, 
because his office has not been able to ac- 
count for the money, and I say the Amer- 
ican people have a right to know how 
their money has been spent. 

The facts with respect to the Corpo- 
ration are these: Since February 1932 the 
Corporation has received from Congress 
$25,279,713,000 in appropriations or bor- 
rowings from the Federal Treasury. Of 
that amount the Corporation has paid 
back into the Treasury, or paid over to 
other Government agencies upon the di- 
rection of Congress, as was outlined in 
such detail by the Senator from Ala- 
bama, about $12,500,000,000. Notes rep- 
resenting the other $12,800,000,000 have 
been canceled by Congress unpaid. 
There has never been any breakdown 
submitted to the Congress or the Amer- 
ican taxpayers to show whether that 
money was spent properly. If I am 
wrong, I say let someone come forward 
and give us a breakdown. 

The Comptroller General has made a 
statement, and I will read his own words 
from one of the reports which came to 
the Congress as recently as February 13, 
1950, stating why such an accounting was 
not available: 

Our examination was impeded by major 
deficiencies in accounting and internal con- 
trol, which is commented upon in other parts 
of this report and more fully discussed in 
the volumes comprising our 1945 report. The 
deficiencies are of such significance and ma- 
teriality that we are unable to express the 
opinion that the financial statements accom- 
panying this report make a fair presentation 
of the financial position of the RFC, 


That statement is made by the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, 
whose duty it is to audit the books of this 
Corporation. I ask the Senator fren 
Alabama why it is that the Members on 
the Democratic side of the aisle who have 
had control of this Republican agency— 
if Senators want to call it that—or who 
have had the administration of it, have 
not accounted to the American people 
what has been done with that money. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS, Just a moment. I 
do not say it cannot be accounted for, 
I have never suggested that the $9,000,- 
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000,000 which if unaccounted for may 
not have been worth several times that 
amount to the economy of the country 
or it might have been wasted. I am not 
going into the merits or demerits with 
respect to what has been done. The 
point Iam making is: Whatever has been 
done, no matter how justifiable, the offi- 
cial of that agency is under an obligation 
to account for the taxpayers’ money 
which has been spent, and that has not 
been done. 

I now yield to the Senator from 
Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, first 
of all 


to make a speech 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No. The Senator 
asked me a question. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; I did not ask the 
Senator a question. I merely made a 
statement of facts. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Oh, yes; the Sen- 
ator did. I asked the Senator to yield so 
I could answer him. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator can 
tell me why that money has not been 
accounted for, he can do it in his own 
time. I cannot understand why an ac- 
counting has not been made. Eighteen 
years have passed, and an accounting 
has not yet been made. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Is it not true that 
the $9,000,000,000 to which the Senator 
from Delaware referred was canceled by 
the RFC upon direction by Congress, in 
the Eightieth Congress, which was a Re- 
publican-controlled Congress, and that 
the chairman of the committee that han- 
died the RFC matter at that time was 
the Republican Senator from the Sen- 
ator’s own State of Delaware, Senator 
Buck, who did one of the most thorough 
jobs of going into the RFC that has ever 
been done in the Congress? It was fol- 
lowing that that Congress canceled those 
notes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will read the Recorp, he will find 
that those notes were authorized to be 
canceled by the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments. 
That makes no difference, however. 
They were canceled by the Republican 
Eightieth Congress, yes; and I opposed 
that cancellation, but the Senator from 
Alabama voted for it. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes, I did. The 
Senator from Delaware was in the mi- 
nority then in his own party, just as 
he is today. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is all right; 
perhaps I am in the minority today. 
The theory that the American taxpayers 
are entitled to an accounting seems to 
be in the minority. However, I still 
say that the United States Congress has 
the obligation of seeing that this money 
is accounted for. I do not care whether 
the canceling was done in a Republican 
administration or in a Democratic ad- 
ministration. Part of it was canceled 
in both, but since when did officials of 
either the Republican or Democratic 
Party become exempt from rendering 
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es for the billions we are spend- 
g 

I am not going to vote for the reor- 
ganization of an agency which is pass- 
ing out fur coats to an employee of 
the President’s office and is afraid to 
make an accounting. I say that agency 
must bring their books to Congress and 
let them be examined. If there is any- 
ae wrong with them, let us find that 
out. 

I shall oppose this proposal to re- 
organize, with even more authority, an 
agency about whose affairs we know so 
little, at least until after I have had an 
opportunity to examine their books, I 
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tically every one of the President’s re- 
organization proposals. 


CONGRESSIONAL STUDY TO DETERMINE 
HOW TELEVISION CAN BEST BE USED 
FOR EDUCATION AND PUBLIC-SERVICE 
BENEFITS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield twenty-five minutes to the Senator 
from Connecticut. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BEN- 
rey is recognized for twenty-five min- 
utes. 

Mr. BENTON. Mr. President, I am 
very grateful to the Senator from Ar- 
kansas for giving me this time in which 
to discuss a subject which I think is so 
urgent that its consideration should not 
be longer postponed. 

Mr. President, a strange and wonder- 
ful and unprecedented thing happened 
in these United States last month. In 
half a dozen big cities—but most par- 
ticularly in New York City—there was 
no rush at the rush hour. Stores were 
empty, office work was at a standstill, 
theater seats were vacant. It was not 
merely that the secretaries were late; 
the bosses did not even show up. The 
housework did not get done. All this 
was not the result of any freak of the 
weather nor of any stimulated outburst 
of the carnival spirit. This required a0 
Hollywood publicity men, no high-pow- 
ered promotion, not a line of advertis- 
ing 


As all of us now know, it was the 
result of televising the public hearings 
of the Special Senate Committee To 
Investigate Organized Crime in Inter- 
state Commerce. It was the result of 
the day-after-day build-up of public in- 
terest in these historic telecasts. 

Mr. President, I venture to suggest 
that long after the names of the gang- 
sters, the racketeers—yes, and even the 
experts on constitutional law who pa- 
raded before the television cameras, 
have been forgotten, long after these 
men have returned to the obscurity most 
of them crave, March 1951 will be re- 
membered as the month in which our 
American people began to awaken to the 
potentialities of television as a servant of 
society. 

As an advertisement by the American 
Broadcasting Co. in the New York Times, 
on April 9, 1951, puts it: 

It is * * * probable that in the history 
books of tomorrow the telecasting of the 
Kefauver Crime Commission hearings will be 
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mentioned prominently as a milestone date 
in the development of mass communications, 


The so-called Hooperatings of the 
Kefauver hearings indicate that on 
March 19, one quarter of all television 
homes in the New York area were watch- 
ing. Just think of it—one quarter of all 
television homes. Many in these homes 
were visitors from the other seventy-five 
percent, as well as from nontelevision 
homes. This figure o? twenty-five per- 
cent is in contrast to the normal week- 
day morning audience of one and one- 
half percent, 

Our distinguished colleague the Junior 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Tosry] last week told me of the stacks 
of letters—fifteen thousand of them in 
the last two weeks or so—which now fill 
one corner of his office as a result of his 
starring performance on television. My 
assistant dropped by and glanced at the 
top letter. It began: 

I felt you had come back out of my history 
book as a George Washington. 


The Senator from New Hampshire told 
me of a letter from college students, en- 
closing two one-dollar bills, to help him 
keep up his great work. 

The Junior Senator from Wyoming, 
who has urged me to make these few 
comments today, and without whose en- 
couragement I am not sure I would be 
making them, told me that he had re- 
ceived four photographs of himself, from 
old friends he had not seen for years, who 
had taken his picture off the television 
screen. The significant fact to him and 
to me was that these four friends were 
widely scattered throughout the coun- 
try and no one knew of the other. 

Mr. Frank McNaughton, head of the 
Time magazine staff here in Washington, 
and it was Time which sponsored tele- 
casts of these hearings over twenty-nine 
stations, tells my office that in the two- 
and-a-fraction weeks between March 12 
and the end of the hearings, Time re- 
ceived one hundred thirteen thousand 
letters about these television programs— 
the greatest flood of letters Time has 
ever had. Over eighty percent of these 
letters, Mr, McNaughton says, are hand- 
written; they are written from the heart; 
they are from “little people” and “big 
people,” thoroughly aroused, and want- 
ing to know how they can help in their 
own communities. 

Mr. President, I am today citing this 
eye-opening phenomenon for a most im- 
portant and urgent reason. Because the 
Kefauver hearings have now dramatized 
for all of us the astonishing power of 
television to serve good ends, as well as 
trivial or even bad ends, I believe that 
the Congress should at once take a sharp 
“new look” at television in relation to 
our national life. No one who has read, 
even superficially, the newspapers and 
magazines in the last few months can 
doubt for a moment the widespread pub- 
lic concern about this new medium. The 
discussion rolls on: the effect of TV on 


children, on home life, on education, on 


sports, on public affairs, on rival forms 
of communication and entertainment, on 


reading habits, on language, on morals. $ 
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Mr. President, I have reached the point 
in my own thinking where I actually feel 
that Congress would be derelict in its 
duty if it did not attempt to analyze this 
new force in society and to set general 
policies for the guidance of the Federal 
Communications Commission and thus 
for the television industry. Here is an 
area in which we in Congress have au- 
thority. We may not be able quickly to 
infiuence or change the moral and ethical 
pattern of our times, which is about to 
become the subject and theme of a con- 
gressional inquiry. No investigation can 
change our moral and ethical standards. 
Yet perhaps this change can be brought 
about by the constructive use of this 
powerful new medium, television. Yes, 
here is an area which surely warrants 
congressional study—as much as any- 
thing now before us or anything likely 
to come before us. Here we have a key, 
a hope—a chance to get at the basic 
problem of our times, which is the under- 
standing and education of our fellow 
citizens. 

Mr. President, as many of my col- 
leagues know, the uses and abuses of the 
air waves is a field in which I have main- 
tained a deep interest for almost twenty- 
five years. This covers virtually the en- 
tire broadcasting era, almost from the 
days of the crystal set. Iam remembered 
by some in commercial broadcasting 
circles as the venerable pioneer of the 
great variety programs in the late twen- 
ties and early thirties. As a young man 
in the advertising business, I played a 
part in the national launching of Amos 
n Andy, and I personally sponsored the 
development of the Maxwell House 
Showboat by one of my clients. These 
were the two programs which did the 
most to open the eyes and pocketbooks 
of advertisers to the enormous selling 
power of broadcasting. The advertising 
firm I founded became the largest cus- 
tomer of the National Broadcasting Co. 
and, subsequently, of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. 

Then in 1936, when I sold out my inter- 
est in my advertising firm and retired 
from business, I switched to educational 
broadcasting through the University of 
Chicago Round Table and other univer- 
sity programs, for which I took respor- 
sibility for nine years. Still later, in 
1945, my interest veered to international 
broadcasting, through the Voice of 
America, which I organized as a peace- 
time operation during my service as As- 
sistant Secretary of State. 

Thus, I like to think that I know some- 
thing of the power of radio. But I confess 
I am staggered by the promise—some 
call it a threat—of television. 

Mr. President, television can be as 
important to the moral and intellectval 
tone of our national life as atomic energy 
is to industrial power and to national de- 
fense. Furthermore, we shall not win 
through to national security and world 
peace through atomic energy. We can 
only win through by the successful de- 
velopment of communications among 
ourselves and among all nations. 

The Commission on Freedom of the 
Press, headed by Robert M. Hutchins, one 
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of America’s great educational and moral 
leaders, hailed television as a “new di- 
mension” in mass communication. Many 
of the Members of the Senate who went 
through campaigns last fall will agree 
with me that—among other things—tele- 
vision will revolutionize political life in 
the United States. I think it is a fair 
guess, Mr. President, that if there had 
been television in the past, William Me- 
Kinley never would have been elected 
President of the United States. Indeed, 
radio alone would have resulted in the 
election of William Jennings Bryan. 

For my first two or three television 
broadcasts in my campaign in Con- 
necticut, I developed carefully prepared 
scripts. They were not effective. I 
had many of the best and most talented 
experts in New York working with me 
on the scripts. I quickly reached a point 
where I looked into the camera and 
frankly told the people of Connecticut 
that I had not the faintest idea how to 
use this powerful new medium which in 
the future will increasingly determine the 
public’s votes and which, in my opinion, 
will enormously affect the original choice 
of candidates. 

You will see, Mr. President, that I 
think television is too vital to the future 
of America to be relegated at this time, 
without further study by Congress, to 
the custody of any Government agency 
or bureau. Without implying any criti- 
cism of the Federal Communications 
Commission, which is an instrumentality 
of Congress and for which I have the 
very highest regard, I suggest that the 
Congress owes a duty to the FCC as well 
as the American people not only now to 
inform itself on current developments 
but at once to consider policy in this 
field—and with the utmost seriousness. 

Last month the FCC issued a most im- 
portant public document, its so-called 
third notice of further proposed rule 
making. This notice makes tentative 
allocations of the hundreds of hitherto 
unassigned TV frequencies. Once these 
allocations are confirmed, and the pres- 
ent freeze orders are rescinded we shall 
see the licensees pouring out capital in- 
vestments and these in turn will have 
the effect of setting a mold and a pat- 
tern which can and will determine the 
future of television for decades to come. 
That will be the real freeze so far as the 
allocations are concerned. 

Mr. President, there is now in process 
a study of television by one of America's 
most distinguished advertising leaders. 
He wrote me this week: 

The big factor in the television situation 
is that within five years there will probably 
be an expenditure for time and talent of a 
billion dollars a year for commercial broad- 
casting. This billion dollars a year is going 
to be the big impact on the public. 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BENTON. If I have additional 
time, when my twenty-five minutes is up, 
I shall be glad to yield, or, if the Senator 
can get additional time for me from the 
Senator from Indiana, I shall be glad 
to yield. 
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Mr. BRICKER. I merely wished to 
ask a question in regard to the order by 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion last week, in regard to television. 
The question is whether the Senator from 
Connecticut agrees with the Senator 
from Ohio that there ought to be a 
definite allocation for educational pur- 
poses to the universities and high schools 
of the country not only in the ultra type 
frequency bands but in the normal 
bands? 

Mr. BENTON. I commend the Sena- 
tor from Ohio for his leadership in this 
area, and I am coming to that in a 
moment, and I think I shall answer his 
question. 

Mr. BRICKER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. BENTON. Very few Members of 
the Senate have taken an interest in this 
field, in which the distinguished Senator 
from Ohio has been taking the leader- 
ship, upon which I am very glad to have 
this chance to congratulate him. Yet it 
is a field which deserves the interest of 
all Senators. I may suggest that, in line 
with the history of American radio thus 
far, the one billion dollars a year for 
commercial broadcasting for the next 
five years is not only a big fact, but it is 
potentially terrifying. I wrote my friend 
and asked him to change his adjective to 
“terrifying.” He hopes to teach adver- 
tisers to key their programs to the public 
interest, at least in part, He asks whether 
anything can be done that offers any 
hape of influencing the level of commer- 
cial broadcasting. He is making a study 
of television for one of our great philan- 
thropic foundations and he writes that 
he has some ideas on this subject that 
are worth experimenting with. I like 
to be hopeful for such ideas, even though 
many may not be in line with the ac- 
cepted and traditional motivation of 
competitive business upon which our 
free enterprise system rests. Yes, I like 
to be hopeful for such ideas, but anyone 
who puts full reliance on them and I 
state this as a result of the thirteen years’ 
experience I had as a young man in the 
advertising business—anyone who puts 
full reliance on them to give us the kind 
of television required in the public in- 
terest will be doomed to disappointment, 
and to bitter disappointment, as I was 
doomed in my own efforts with American 
broadcasting from 1936 to 1945, which 
was a long period of frustration for me, 
personally. 

Mr. President, the good-time periods 
on American radio go to commercial 
broadcasting. We want the best possi- 
ble commercial broadcasting, but the 
pressures on commercial broadcasters 
are such that, although they will excel in 
entertainment, their programs can sel- 
dom excel outside the entertainment 
field. Even in newscasting and news 
commentary, the so-called “commenta- 
tors,” sponsored by advertisers, must 
avoid certain controversial areas and in 
others must compete with entertain- 
ment programs for excitement and sen- 
sationalism, This is a well known fact 
to every one in the business. 

How are we to insure, on American 
television of the future, that good pe- 
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riods of time, at hours when people are 
at home and ready to listen, will be re- 
served for programs in the field of educa- 
cation, of religion, of objective news and 
commentary, of polities, and public serv- 
ice? I am not objecting to the Bing 
Crosbys and Bob Hopes of television of 
the next two decades. I merely suggest 
that it is in the public interest that their 
programs be supplemented—and not 
merely in the early morning hours or 
late at night after most of America is in 
bed—by the kind of programs to which 
all of us want our children exposed, even 
if we do not spend too many hours lis- 
tening to them ourselves. 

Mr. President, my office has been in 
touch with Commissioner Wayne Coy 
about the resolution I am about to pre- 
sent. Mr. Coy is Chairman of the FCC 
and assuredly one of the ablest nd most 
public-spirited of our Washington ad- 
ministrators. In view of his under- 
standable reluctance further to delay 
hearings on FCC allocations—the hear- 
ings scheduled to begin next month—I 
have modified my original draft which 
called for a six-month additional freeze 
on allocations. I have substituted an im- 
mediate additional freeze of only ninety 
days. I assume it is not likely the FCC 
would make major allocations within 
ninety days in any event. This would 
seem to meet in part one of the criticisms 
which Chairman Coy made of my reso- 
lution. 

To cite an example of a policy decision 
which warrants the full scrutiny of Con- 
gress—and I am now coming to the ques- 
tion raised by the distinguished Junior 
Senator from Ohio—the FCC proposes to 
reserve only ten percent of the available 
channels for educational stations, con- 
trasted with the twenty-five percent 
asked for by many educators who are 
interested in developing the medium for 
the education and betterment of all the 
American people. I imagine the ten per- 
cent is a pre-Kefauver percentage. Does 
it accurately refiect the faith of the 
American people in education? I do not 
think it does. The Congress will recall 
that in the middle thirties a bill almost 
passed the Senate allocating twenty- 
five percent of radio to education, Tele- 
vision offers far greater promise. I do 
not believe Congress should now let such 
an urgent question of public policy be 
decided by its own default, without so 
much as a day of hearings or a page of 
debate in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

Granted that television is expensive, 
this is still no reason for not analyzing 
the potentialities of educational and 
public-service programs, Education is 
expensive. We have state universities 
with budgets of twenty-five and fifty 
million dollars. Yesterday, as a trustee 
of the University of Chicago, I attended 
the meeting of the board of trustees in 
Chicago, and we approved a budget of 
almost fifty million dollars. 

Mr, LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. BENTON. When I have con- 
cluded, if there is time, or if I could get 
additional time, I should be delighted to 
yield. Many shrug off the potential in- 
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terest and efforts of educators with the 
casual comment that they have contrib- 
uted little to American radio. I submit 
that we cannot judge the educators by 
their record in radio broadcasting. We 
find that tremendous effort and much 
money have been expended to keep them 
out of broadcasting, and to keep them 
quiet. Very few of our prominent edu- 
cators have taken a leading role in the 
study or development of radio broadcast- 
ing. President Conant is making his 
studies about UMT, not about radio 
broadcasting. This is a very big sub- 
ject and this is a very important point. 
The educators have not been seriously 
asked to try to do a job with radio broad- 
casting. On the contrary there has been 
tremendous effort and much money ex- 
pended to keep them out of it and to keep 
them quiet. Very few of our leading 
educators have taken any active role in 
the study or development of radio broad- 
casting. They have lacked not only the 
facilities but they have lacked the 
money. 

With the exception of Mr. Alfred 
Sloan, who for more than ten years gen- 
erously supported the University of Chi- 
cago Round Table, the philanthropists 
and the great foundations have virtual- 
ly ignored the radio. Every university 
president has had tremendous pressure 
on him for funds from each department 
and division of his university, and none 
for radio. 

He has had no similar pressure from 
anyone to spend money and time on 
radio broadcasting. I agree that edu- 
cation moves slowly. I even agree that 
educating the educators is a tough and 
long educational job but I do not agree 
that because it is said that today there 
are only forty educational institutions 
which may seek allocations of frequen- 
cies for television stations—that it 
therefore follows that two hundred nine 
possible allocations, or ten percent of 
the total, are necessarily enough. 

Mr. President, if it takes the educators 
ton years to learn how to use five hun- 
dred channels—or twenty-five percent of 
the total—perhaps they should be given 
the ten years to develop their resources 
and their techniques. I do not say that 
this is true. I merely say that the al- 
leged record of the educators is not suffi- 
5 1 grounds for claiming that it is not 

e. 

One stimulating development toward 
answering the financial problem is the 
recent experiments with box office in 
the home“ television. These include the 
systems known as Phonevision and 
Subscriber vision, The Phonevision 
experiments have been carried out in 
Chicago under the leadership of Com- 
mander Eugene McDonald, President of 
the Zenith Radio Corp. In New York 
City parallel pioneering activities are 
conducted with subscriber vision, which 
requires no telephone lines, by the Skia- 
tron Electronics & Television Corp. 

Mr. President, I should appreciate 
having unanimous consent to introduce 
at the end of my remarks two articles 
dealing with Phonevision and Subscriber 
Vision which appeared in the March 10, 
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1951, issue of the Saturday Review of 
Literature and the February 1951, issue 
of Radio-Electronics, respectively. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibits 1 and 2.) 

Mr. BENTON. May I suggest the tre- 
mendous values to television and radio 
which would accrue to the American 
public with the development of a com- 
petitive system which sells its service to 
the public, without benefit of advertis- 
ing, and which, like the magazines and 
newspapers, must depend for its circu- 
lation on its capacity to attract money 
from its subscribers? Here is one of the 
great needs. I happen to believe it is a 
major business opportunity, though it is 
unfortunate that most of the leaders in 
the radio industry turn their backs on it 
as “competitive” or even as out of tune 
with the so-called American system of 
broadcasting. Mr. President, I suggest 
that there is nothing at all out of tune 
with our system of free enterprise in 
the suggestion that radio and television 
might sell its service, instead of giving it 
away, on a straight service basis, to its 
potential customers with or without ad- 
vertising—just as do our magazines and 
newspapers. Indeed in the advertising 
business, publications which give them- 
selves away, do not make a charge to the 
customer, have always been viewed with 
suspicion. 

Before I entered the State Department 
at the end of the war I was promoting 
this idea because of its great educational 
possibilities and because I believed it 
could be developed into a commercial 
success. I withdrew my application to 
FCC when I entered the State Depart- 
ment, and on my retirement from the 
Government I turned to other activities. 
Iam glad to see that Commander Eugene 
McDonald has taken up a similar idea in 
the field of television, and I wish him 
well. He should have the good wishes 
and support, he and his successors who 
work along similar lines, of all those who 
favor competition in our business life 
and of all those who favor giving the 
customer a break by offering him a choice 
of products. 

Mr. President, I submit herewith a 
resolution calling for an immediate in- 
quiry by the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce into the whole 
issue of the impact of television on 
American society and what we should 
now do about it. Through such a study 
it may be possible that even the record 
of crime unearthed by the Kefauver 
committee may be turned to good ac- 
count. I have discussed this resolution 
with our eminent Majority Leader and 
with the distinguished Chairman of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Iam 
glad to report to the Senate that they 
give me hope that hearings on it will not 
be too long delayed. 

I shall read two or three paragraphs 
from the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Connecticut has one min- 
ute remaining, unless the Senator from 
Arkansas yields him further time. 

Mr. BENTON. Ishall read but two or 
three paragraphs: 
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Whereas the development of television has 
introduced into the field of communications 
an unprecedented and as yet but little un- 
derstood new force in our national life; 

Whereas the hearings before the Special 
Senate Committee To Investigate Organized 
Crime in Interstate Commerce have recently 
demonstrated to all the American people the 
enormous present power of television to grip 
popular interest and enlighten millions 
about issues of public policy; 

Whereas it is now evident to all that tele- 
vision will have, and can and should increas- 
ingly have, enormous impact on American’s 
religious, moral, family, public, and intel- 
lectuai life; 

Whereas many informed civic and educa- 
tional groups have expressed deep concern 
that the tremendous potential promise of 
television for public service will not be real- 
ized unless present trends and policies are 
quickly altered; 

Whereas the history of radio broadcasting 
is not reassuring in respect to the balance 
achieved between commercial programing 
and public service programing, and surely 
should not serve as a guide for the develop- 
ment of television; : 

Whereas the issues at stake are of such 
vital public interest that the Congress should 
inform itself on the crucial decisions respect- 
ing assignment of television channels about 
to be made by one of its instrumentalities, 
the Federal Communications Commission; 
and 

Whereas the national interest requires 
that present policies should not be allowed 
to harden into what can well become an un- 
fortunate pattern, and the assignment of 
remaining available channels should not be 
allowed to crystallize that pattern— 

The resolution goes on to recommend 
a series of five areas to be explored in 
public hearings by the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. It 
requests ten thousand dollars and asks 
that a report be made by the committee 
within ninety days. 

Mr. President, I am deeply grateful to 
the Senator from Arkansas for yielding 
me this time with reference to a subject 
which is urgently before the Federal 
Communications Commission. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the resolution offered by the 
Senator from Connecticut will be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred. 

The resolution (S. Res. 127), submitted 
by Mr. Benton (for himself and Mr, 
Hunt), was received and referred to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, as follows: 

Whereas the development of television has 
introduced into the field of communications 
an unprecedented and as yet but little under- 
stood new force in our national life; 

Whereas the hearings before the Special 
Senate Committee To Investigate Organized 
Crime in Interstate Commerce have recently 
demonstrated to all the American people the 
enormous present power of television to grip 
popular interest and enlighten millions 
about issues of public policy; 

Whereas it is now evident to all that tele- 
vision will have, and can and should increas- 
ingly have, enormous impact on Americans’ 
religious, moral, family, public, and intel- 
lectual life; 

Whereas many informed civic and educa- 
tional groups have expressed deep concern 
that the tremendous potential promise of 
television for public service will not be real- 
ized unless present trends and policies are 
quickly altered; 
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Whereas the history of radio broadcasting 
is not reassuring in respect to the balance 
achieved between commercial programing 
and public service programing, and surely 
should not serve as a guide for the develop- 
ment of television; 

Whereas the issues at stake are of such 
vital public interest that the Congress should 
inform itself on the crucial decisions respect- 
ing assignment of television channels about 
to be made by one of its instrumentalities, 
the Federal Communications Commission; 
and 

Whereas the national interest requires 
that present policies should not be allowed 
to harden into what can well become an 
unfortunate pattern, and the assignment of 
remaining available channels should not be 
allowed to crystallize that pattern: 

Resolved— 

Section 1, That the Senate Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce conduct a 
quick review and investigation, including 
the holding of public hearings, with respect 
to— 


(a) Current television programing trends, 
both commercial and noncommercial, with 
reference particularly but not exclusively to 
the proportion and adequacy of time allowed 
for public service and educational programs 
and to the criteria by which these are judged; 

(b) The criteria now being used by the 
Federal Communications Commission for 
the assignment of television channels, both 
those in the very high-frequency range and 
those contemplated for the ultra-high-fre- 
quency range, especially but not exclusively 
with respect to assuring suitable time for 
present and prospective public service and 
educational programs; 

(c) The types of control over programing 
now being exercised by commercial sponsors, 
or likely to be exercised, and the effect of 
such control on the future development of 
high-quality public-service programs; 

(d) The prospect for the financing of 
public service and educational television 
programing from local, State, and Federal 
governmental sources, through educational 
institutions and other nonprofit organiza- 
tions, or other sources; 

(e) The character of legislation necessary 
to insure maximum development of the edu- 
cational and public-service potentialities of 
television. 

Sec. 2. The Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce shall report to the Sen- 
ate at the earliest practicable date, and not 
later than 90 days after the approval of this 
resolution, the results of its investigation, 
together with such recommendations as it 
may deem desirable. These recommenda- 
tions may indicate the need for further and 
more intensive study, possibly through the 
setting up of a special Senate committee for 
further investigation, or may call for needed 
new legislation. 

Sec. 3. For the purposes set forth in this 
resolution, the committee is authorized to 
employ on a temporary basis such additional 
technical, clerical, or other assistants as it 
deems desirable. The necessary additional 
expenses of the committee under this reso- 
lution, which shall not exceed $10,000, shall 
be paid from the contingent fund of the 
Senate upon vouchers approved by the chair- 
man of the committee. 

Sec. 4. It is the sense of the Senate that 
no major assignment or confirmation of tele- 
vision channels shall be made by the Federal 
Communications Commission for a mini- 
mum of 90 days or until the Senate has re- 
ceived the report of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce and has had a 
reasonable opportunity to act thereon, 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Connecticut has 
expired. 

Mr. BENTON. Will the Senator from 
Arkansas grant me time in which to 
answer a question of the Senator from 
Ohio? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield one minute 
to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BRICKER. I should like to dis- 
cuss further the educational aspects of 
the program. I am in thorough accord 
with the Senator’s resolution. I know 
of the success which the Ohio State Uni- 
versity has made in this field, and it 
has led me to an interest in radio. The 
Ohio State University is now operating 
& radio station which covers the State, 
and it has made an application for a 
regular channel in television. 

Mr. BENTON. I excluded Ohio State 
University, the University of Chicago, 
and the University of Wisconsin in mak- 
ing my comments on universities. There 
have been two or three universities with 
distinguished records, 

Mr. BRICKER. Ohio State University 
is giving a full course in television for 
which it is giving full collegiate bacca- 
laureate credit. 


Exuisir 1 


TV AND Rapio—Every HOME A THEATER 

Phonc7ision is the name of a big wind in 
Chicago which threatens to blow away many 
of the established structures and patterns 
of entertainment in the United States, 
whether sponsored television and radio, mo- 
tion-picture theaters, the crowded gallery 
at the Metropolitan Opera, or the bleachers 
at Yankee Stadium. Without much huffing 
or puffing or fanfare this development of the 
Zenith Radio Corp. is moving steadily for- 
ward into public awareness as a practical 
form of box office or subscription television. 

A subscriber selects a movie or eventually 
any form of entertainment, calls an operator 
on the telephone, and pays to enjoy the film 
on his television set at home. Nonsub- 
scribers who tune in the Phonevision chan- 
nel see only a scrambled or jittering image. 
You have to pay to get the image un- 
scrambled by a patented device on your set 
and telephone circuit. 

The proponents of Phonevision argue that 
advertising sponsors alone, however large 
their bankrolls, cannot support a full- 
scale national television system. They urge 
box-office TV as a second economic leg for 
the industry; and they argue further that 
with Phonevision the entire family can 
go to the latest movie of its choice for $1, the 
admission price being added to the tele- 
phone bill, without stirring a foot out of 
the house. 

While technically perfectly feasible, 
Phonevision is still in the experimental stage 
as far as Federal authorization, sustained 
public acceptance, or final economic validity 
are concerned. 

The Federal Communications Commis- 
sion authorized a 90-day Chicago test, but 
major Hollywood film studios were reluctant 
to supply Commander E. F. McDonald Jr., 
Zenith’s president, with the necessary film 
product, and the test was postponed. The 
picture companies finally relented, con- 
strained by the Government. 

On February 8 Zenith released the figures 
of the test’s first 4 weeks. Three hundred 
Chicago families, a sample group, had gone 
to the movies at home, at $1 per show, on 
an average of slightly more than twice a 
week * more than three times as 
often as the average American goes to the 
movie house, 
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Commander McDonald was willing to con- 
cede the weight of novelty; but the results 
were portentous however you looked at them, 
projected against the 40,000,000 to 50,000,000 
TV sets eventually expected in American 
homes. The test finishes March 31. 

I tried to think in tandem with Com- 
mander McDonald recently in his Zenith 
Radio Corp. office at 6001 West Dickens Ave- 
nue, Chicago; but the commander—know- 
ing all the answers, no doubt—wouldn’t 
think his share out loud. I can't say I 
blame him. Zenith is playing for huge en- 
gineering and manufacturing patent-right 
stakes in Phonevision; and the FCC has still 
to approve the device for commercial use. 
Commander McDonald is sitting on a tech- 
nological revolution, and caution is emi- 
nently the better part of discretion. 

Will the FCC approve Phonevision for 
commercial use? The current test has been 
authorized merely to gather data which will 
show whether or not the public wants box- 
office TV. If Commander McDonald’s final 
figures stand up and if the FCC means to 
approve Phonevision the commission will 
have to reverse itself. Several years ago 
subscription radio was proposed for certain 
metropolitan areas. A January 1951 Ohio 
State University survey of mass communi- 
cation ctates: 

“This was a creative proposal in the very 
best tradition of free competitive business 
enterprise. There was reasonable assurance 
that sufficient people would pay the small 
annual subscription fee for cultural and 
recreational radio programs devoid of ad- 
vertising to make the venture a financial 
success. But because the plan seemed a blow 
at ‘free’ radio controlled by the advertisers 
this bid by competitive-minded businessmen 
was so ridiculed by radio executives and so 
obfuscated by the Federal Communications 
Commission that it died aborning.” 

It seems rather obviously understandable 
that networks should oppose Phonevision, 
dependent as they are on advertisers for 
survival. 

Individual station licenses may take a 
different attitude. These entrepreneurs will 
become the key figures in the picture if the 
FCC authorizes Phonevision. They may be 
in a position as owners of the limited num- 
ber of time-periods available on the air to 
sell their time to sponsors with “free” pro- 
grams or to motion-picture producers who 
wish to charge a fee for home movies via TV. 

The Phonevision dollar is to be split three 
ways according to present plans—50 cents 
to the program producer and 25 cents each 
to the broadcaster and the telephone com- 
pany. A station owner who can make more 
in a given two hours on a subscription deal 
than he can make all week for the same two 
hours on a sponsored basis will choose the 
box-office proposition, if he is free to do so. 

The economics from the viewpoint of the 
individual station owner are persuasive. For 
example, a major station in a metropolitan 
area gets about $3,000 for an hour of prime 
evening time from advertisers. It seems rea- 
sonable that in such a market he would be 
able to attract 100,000 viewers for a good 
movie of latest issue. From his share of 
the “admission” he would receive $25,000, 
compared with $6,000 from advertisers for 
the 2 hours’ running time. Advertisers sim- 
ply cannot meet such fees. 

How often entertainments of this sort 
could be run, how much of the public will 
or can pay for its own choice in entertain- 
ment free of commercials (rather than free 
entertainment with advertising commer- 
cials) are questions still unanswered. 

Another question is whether Hollywood 
film companies will go along with Phone- 
vision or any other kind of “box-office” home 
TV system. Film executives generally view 
any home subscription system with suspicion 
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because of the policing problems involved. 
If there is to be pay-as~you-see video, they 
want to control it and they want it in the 
theaters. 

The educational broadcasters ought to be 
thinking seriously about phonevision, but 
they don't seem to be doing so. They tend 
to see in it only the extension of American 
movie standards to television. Actually, 
phonevision could be the shoe to cover the 
Achilles heel of their plea to the FCC for a 
set-aside of TV channels for exclusive educa- 
tional use—namely, the lack of big-time 
money to produce big-time shows. There is 
money in college sports. The public will pay 
heavily to see games of local as well as na- 
tional interest. The schools could phonevise 
their attractions over their own channels 
and on a strictly nonprofit basis put the 
money back into educational programs. 

“Needless to add,” concluded Commander 
McDonald, “we will welcome comments and 
reactions from all industry groups and per- 
sons who have shown professional interest 
in this unique experiment—and I suspect we 
will get them.” 

I, too, suspect he will. And at that time 
a much fuller discussion of this complex sub- 
ject will be in order.—Robert Lewis Shayon. 


EXHIBIT 2 


Box-Orrice TELEVISION—SUBSCRIBER-VISION 
Wovutp Permit Paytna TELEVICWERS To 
WATCH Fimst-Run Movies or STAGE PLAYS 


(By Richard H, Dorf) 


Both the television industry and the FCC 
have long known that certain programs, such 
as first-line motion pictures, some sporting 
events, and Broadway plays, are too expensive 
to present on advertising- sponsored TV, 
Neither station nor advertiser could pay pro- 
ducers and promoters enough to make it 
worth their while. The obvious answer is 
box-office television, with the viewer paying 
a fee for each program or series of programs 
he wants to watch. Such a system could 
work side by side with ordinary commercial 
television. Most programs would be pre- 
sented without charge, as they are at present, 
but a few hours a day would be set aside on 
one or more stations for special programs, 
for which viewers would pay, probably on 
some sort of subscription basis, 

The prime technical problem is to prevent 
viewers who have not paid from watching 
these programs, while allowing those who 
have bought their tickets to receive perfect 
pictures. To solve this problem, a new sys- 
tem known as Subscriber-Vision has recently 
been introduced by Skiatron Electronics and 
Television Corp. and is now undergoing tests 
over WOR-TV, New York, Subscriber-Vision 
is an interesting and ingenious development 
from the technical standpoint. It has cer- 
tain advantages over Phonevision, the system 
proposed by Zenith, and may turn out to be 
of great value for military use as a method 
of transmitting television images without in- 
terception by the enemy. The system now 
under test has been developed using as a 
starting point a patent by Dr. A. H. Rosen- 
thal, inventor of the revolutionary Skiatron 
or dark-trace tube. 

HOW SUBSCRIBER-VISION IS USED 

The principle of Subscriber-Vision—like 
that of Phonevision—is to scramble or jit- 
ter the picture in such a way that a receiver 
not equipped with special apparatus shows 
a picture that cannot be watched. The 
actual procedure is to make the picture move 
from side to side on the scrcen at a high 
rate of speed. As can be seen in photo A, 
the result looks like an image with multiple 
ghosts, each ghost just as strong as the 
original or main image. In addition, the 
jittering rate is slow enough to make the 
screen seem to flicker. 
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The picture can be made to stand still if 
a specially punched card is inserted in a 
small decoding device attached to the re- 
ceiver. The picture is jittered at the trans- 
mitter by displacing the horizontal sync 
pulses in a pattern which can be altered at 
will. If the card at the receiver has its holes 
punched at the correct points, the horizontal 
sync pulses at the receiver are displaced in 
synchronism with those at the transmitter 
and the image stands still. 

The principal superficial difference be- 
tween Subscriber-Vision and Phonevision is 
this decoding method. Subscriber-Vision 
utilizes the punched card; Phonevision un- 
scrambles by sending a signal over telephone 
wires. Connections must be made from the 
subscriber’s telephone box to the TV re- 
ceiver and the telephone company must 
patch the unscrambling signal on request, 
then compute charges. In Chicago, where 
Phonevision tests have been made, the tele- 
phone company has expressed unwillingness 
to cooperate because of the necessary 
changes in its equipment and the necessity 
of handling the accounts, among other rea- 
sons. Party lines present a special problem. 

Another difference is—with present set-ups 
at least—that Phonevision jitters the picture 
back and forth between just two positions, 
while Subscriber-Vision uses four positions 
in present tests and can easily use more, 
making unauthorized unscrambling more 
difficult. 


HOW SUBSCRIBER-VISION WORKS 


As noted, the image is jittered from side 
to side by displacing horizontal sync pulses. 
Under the present system the pulse posi- 
tion could be changed once every line, once 
every several lines, every field, every frame, 
or in any reasonable combination. The rate 
to be used has not been settled finally, pend- 
ing psychological tests to find which is most 
effective. 

We shall describe the method in use in 
the WOR-TV tests which began in October 
1950. 

Figure 1 is a block diagram of what hap- 
pens at the transmitter. Horizontal and 
vertical syne generators which provide sync 
pulses to the cameras, monitors, and trans- 
mitter are altered slightly in only one re- 
spect: every fourth vertical sync pulse is 
widened a little. This does not affect nor- 
mal operation at either transmitter or re- 
ceiver. In addition, the cameras no longer 
receive horizontal sync pulses from the sta- 
tion generator, but instead from the special 
coder unit which appears within the dashed 
box. 

The coder contains an auxiliary 2-inch 
cathode-ray tube on which à pattern of four 
lines appears. To create the lines horizontal 
sync pulses from the station generator oper- 
ate a horizontal sweep circuit within the 
coder. This makes the spot move horizon- 
tally once for every line of a standard TV 
picture. During one field of ordinary trans- 
mission, then, the spot moves horizontally 
26214 times. 

The spot in the small cathode-ray tube 
traverses each line 26214 times during one 
field, then does the same thing with the 
next line. After covering four lines it re- 
peats the process. Its vertical position is 
determined by a special vertical positioning 
circuit consisting of a scale-of-four counter 
with the step-type waveform shown beside it 
in the block diagram of figure 1. During one 
field, the vertical position voltage (output 
of the counter) may be at its lowest value. 
The next vertical sync pulse, which occurs 
just before the next picture field, raises this 
voltage to the next step; the next vertical 
pulse raises it again; and the third vertical 
pulse raises the voltage to maximum. The 
fourth vertical pulse 1s a wide one and 
brings the counter output voltage to the 
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starting point, where the cycle begins over 
ain 


again. 

In operation a punched card is placed be- 
tween the screen of the small cathode-ray 
tube and a phototube. The card over the 
screen looks like that in figure 3, in which 
the dashed lines indicate what is hidden 
behind the card. Each time the scanning 
spot passes a hole in the arc its light goes 
to the phototube, producing a pulse of out- 
put. Since the spot moves horizontally at 
the same rate as the spots in camera and 
receiving tubes, one pulse of output from 
the phototube is produced during each 
standard picture line. 

The output of the phototube is fed to a 
discharge tube which shapes the pulses so 
that they may be used to operate the sta- 
tion’s horizontal drive which supplies sweep 
voltage to the cameras and monitors. The 
timing of the pulses depends on only one 
thing—the position of the hole in the card 
along the particular line being scanned in 
the auxiliary cathode-ray tube. Thus, dur- 
ing the first fields a horizontal syne pulse is 
produced whenever the spot passes hole A 
and the camera begins every line in that field 
at the same time. During the second field 
hole B determines the time each line starts, 
and so with holes C and D during the third 
and fourth fields. 

If all lines began at the same relative 
time, no matter what that were, the picture 
at home could be watched. While the pic- 
ture would be off center, that could be fixed 
by changing the positioning adjustments on 
the rear of the set. But the relative timing 
is changed every fleld—every one-sixtieth 
second—and no one could readjust controls 
that fast. So the picture moves from side 
to side and watching is impossible. 


MAKING THE IMAGE STAND STILL 


The first requireme™t for each subscriber 
is a decoder attached to his receiver. The 
decoder is block-diagramed and is almost 
identical to the coder used as the trans- 
mitter. 

From the sync separator the standard ver- 
tical and horizontal pulses received from the 
station go to an auxiliary cathode-ray tube. 
With the aid of a scale-of-four counter the 
now familiar four-line pattern is produced. 
The vertical syne pulses go as usual to the 
viewing tube as well as to the decoder, but 
the horizontal syne pulses do not go to the 
horizontal oscillator, They are used only to 
create the four-line pattern on the small 
cathode-ray tube, just as at the transmitter, 

A punched card is placed between the small 
tube and a phototube. If it is punched ex- 
actly like the one at the transmitter, it 
allows light pulses to create output pulses 
from the phototube at exactly the same in- 
stant as those being produced at the station 
for the cameras. The pulses, after being 
shaped by a discharge tube, are fed to the 
receiver’s horizontal oscillator. The end re- 
sult is that the receiver’s horizontal sweeps 
always begin at the same instant as those at 
the station’s cameras, and the picture stands 
still. To change the coding a card with dif- 
ferent punching is inserted into the station's 
coder; to obtain this picture the subscriber 
must buy a similarly punched new card. 


THE STATUS OF SUBSCRIBER-VISION 


Although the basic patent for Subscriber- 
Vision is dated 1941, it was delayed by a busi- 
ness affiliation which prevented its develop- 
ment. After the corporation was freed from 
this affiliation by the successful conclusion 
of an antitrust suit several months were 
required for additional technical work. It 
is now ready to go, but must first be demon- 
strated to and approved by the FCC and the 
public. As the first step in that direction 
the equipment was set up at the transmitter 
of WOR-TV. At this writing (late December 
1950) the system just has been put on the 
air for limited confirmatory engineering 
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tests. Following those the members and 
staff of the FCC are expected to examine it 
and eventually to render a decision. 

The photographs on these pages were 
taken at WOR-TV. Photo B, taken directly 
from a receiver screen, shows transmission 
while the picture was being jittered but with 
a decoder and the correct card in use at 
the receiver. Photo A was taken with the 
card removed; this is the image nonsub- 
scribers see. 

Photo C shows the decoder used with the 
receiver of photos A and B. This is an ex- 
perimental model; the final ones will con- 
tain fewer tubes, will simply plug into the 
sync-separator-tube socket of a standard TV 
receiver and may even do without auxiliary 
C-R tube, depending instead on an elec- 
tronic commutator now in development. Of 
great interest at this time is the fact that 
Subscriber-Vision will operate with color 
television just as well as with monochrome. 
It is ideally suited to the CBS field-sequen- 
tial color system recently adopted by the 
FCC. Used with color, scrambling will be 
even more complete than with black and 
white, since the horizontally displaced fields 
will completely upset the color registration. 
The jittered picture will appear much as 
would the cover of Radio-Electronics if the 
printer, instead of placing his red, green, 
and blue plates so that their impressions 
on the paper register, deliberately made one 
plate print way to the left, another way 
to the right, and another in between. Faces 
might be red and carpets flesh color, clouds 
rack-cabinet gray and equipment sky blue. 
Worse yet, since the CBS system uses three 
colors, while the Subscriber-Vision jitters 
the picture in four-field patterns, at least 
in the present tests, the colors, hues, and 
shades of everything in the picture would 
constantly be changing. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 minute to the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. Hunt]. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. Presicent, I should 
like to compliment and congratulate the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Benton] 
for bringing this all-important matter 
to the attention of the Senate. I think 
it is especially fortunate that it has been 
brought to our attention by the Senator 
from Connecticut, who, without any 
question is extremely well versed in the 
subject of radio and has had vast experi- 
ence with it. Probably he knows more 
about it than does any other Member of 
the Senate. I am interested in the ques- 
tion from the standpoint of my own 
State, for this reason: I want to know 
how television channels are going even- 
tually to be fixed and how the State of 
Wyoming will be affected with reference 
to wave lengths for radio broadcasting. 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO, 1 OF 1951, 
RELATING TO RFC 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the resolution (S. Res. 76) disapprov- 
ing Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1951. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield 10 minutes to the senior Senator 
from Arkansas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
senior Senator from Arkansas is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
shall support the plan and oppose the 
pending resolution, just as I did in com- 
mittee. There is not before us the issue 
of whether the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation should be continued or 
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abolished. There are differenccs of opin- 
ion about that, but I think we are all 
agreed that the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation needs to be reorganized. 

I believe, Mr. President, that a much 
better job of reorganization could be 
done, and a much better job is needed, 
than we can expect will result under the 
present plan that we now have before us, 

In the course of the hearings, Mr. 
President, which were held by the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments, I frequently expressed my 
view that this plan is inadequate. 

Mr. President, for a time I considered 
voting in favor of the resolution of dis- 
approval, with the idea that its adoption 
would enable us more promptly to legis- 
late to overhaul the RFC, thus restoring 
it to a position of confidence in the minds 
of the American people, and enabling it 
to operate and function effectively in 
doing what it was created to accomplish. 
However, it became apparent as the 
. hearings developed, and I finally came 
to the conclusion that the present Board 
of the RFC is in such a state of demorali- 
zation that the Board can no longer 
function. 

As I see it, the Corporation is deterio- 
rating. I do not believe it can properly 
perform its function. Therefore, the 
plan proposed is far better than to leave 
the RFC in the present state of deterio- 
ration and demoralization. There is 
hope that by the appointment of a one- 
man administrator immediately to take 
charge of its functions it can be straight- 
ened out, or at least held together until 
Congress can do what needs to be done 
with reference to its reorganization. 

There are details of the plan which I 
do not approve, and which I think will 
have to be corrected by legislation. I 
have never been fully convinced that a 
one-man administrator is necessarily 
better than a competent board for an 
agency of this kind. Even if I should 
conclude that a one-man administrator 
promises greater efficiency in adminis- 
tration than a board, I should not favor 
the appointment of any man to the posi- 
tion of administrator without providing 
a term of service. In my opinion one of 
the defects of the plan is that no term 
of service is provided. That defect will 
have to be corrected by legislation, and I 
believe a definite term of office should be 
provided. 

Furthermore, the appointment should 
be subject to confirmation by the Senate. 
If we should get a good man to head the 
agency, and he was discharging his re- 
sponsibilities creditably and efficiently, if 
he were chosen to succeed himself his 
reappointment would also be ect to 
confirmation. In other words, esi- 
dent, in the case of an agency of the 
character of the RFC, Congress should 
have an opportunity at stated periods, 
as, for example, at the end of a 4-year or 
6-year term of office of the administra- 
tor, to evaluate the character of the ad- 
ministration, and to pass upon the ap- 
pointment or reappointment of the ad- 
ministrator. 

I do not expect any great service out 
of the so-called Loan Policy Board as 
proposed in the reorganization plan. 
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Some contend that the Loan Policy Board 
would play a very important part. I do 
not think it would. I believe the test 
would be provided by the record of its 
administrator. If there were an honest, 
able, and competent administrator, the 
plan would work. The setting up of the 
Loan Policy Board as constituted in the 
plan would simply mean that some 
under secretary from the Department of 
Commerce or from the Treasury Depart- 
ment would be assigned from time to 
time to serve on the Board. It would 
not neessarily always be the same man. 
I do not believe that such character of 
service on a board, permitting the Board 
to meet and deal with a certain re- 
sponsibility at one time, and at the next 
meeting of the Board have the same re- 
sponsibility conferred on other persons, 
would be satisfactory. I do not believe 
it would be conducive to good adminis- 
tration. 

Another part of the proposed plan 
which I hope will be corrected by legis- 
lation has to do with the appointment 
of the members of the Loan Policy Board. 
Section 4 of the plan gives the President 
the right to appoint anyone whom the 
Senate may have confirmed for another 
position in government to serve.on the 
Board at a stated time, and gives the 
President the right to make changes in 
appointments from time to time. I do 
not believe that would bring about an 
efficient administration of the agency. 
However, these are matters, as well as 
others I might mention, which will re- 
quire legislative action. 

Mr. President, RFC is performing cer- 
tain functions in connection with the 
mobilization program which are indis- 
pensable. If the agency were to be 
abolished, the functions would have to 
be transferred to another agency. If 
we are to have this type of agency, the 
RFC is the proper agency to perform 
the functions. Therefore, even if I 
favored the abolition of RFC, I could not 
insist that all the functions of the RFC 
be abolished, and I believe that view is 
shared by many other Senators. Cer- 
tainly many of the functions would have 
to be carried on by some agency of gov- 
ernment, because they are essential and 
vital to the mobilization program. 

With reference to the lending func- 
tions, whether or not we retain RFC as 
such, after listening to all the testimony 
I believe an agency should be provided 
for the purpose of aiding small business, 
by granting direct loans, guaranteeing 
loans, or participating with banks in 
loans, in order to make it possible for 
small business to obtain capital in cases 
of distress. I do believe that the lending 
authority of RFC should be restricted, 
I can see no reason for permitting it to 
continue to exercise power to grant large 
loans. It cannot be justified on the basis 
of economic distress in the country. I 
believe its lending power should be 
limited to $200,000, or perhaps $500,000. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield one more 
minute to the senior Senator from Ar- 
kansas. 
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Mr. McCLELLAN. In conclusion, I 
say that the principal reason for my 
supporting the plan is that there are 
functions of the RFC which have to be 
continued. In addition, such a state of 
demoralization exists in RFC that its 
functions cannot be carried on efficiently 
by the present Board. In my opinion, 
so long as the Board serves, and so long 
as we do not have a reorganization of 
RFC, the agency will continue to de- 
teriorate. Furthermore, such a situa- 
tion is hardly fair to the employees of 
RFC. They are in an unsettled state. 
They hardly know whether to plan to 
remain with the agency or to seek other 
employment. Some of the employees 
are able men. They are trained and 
experienced men. 

For the reason I have stated, Mr. 
President, I shall vote for the plan. 
However, I shall insist, as I have al- 
ready insisted, and as I shall join with 
others in insisting, upon sponsoring leg- 
islation which will result in an over- 
hauling of the RFC. It is necessary 
that that be done in order to clean up 
the agency and put it on a sound basis 
and in a position where it will be able 
to function as a service institution of 
which we can all be proud. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the senior Senator from Ar- 
kansas has expired. The junior Sena- 
tor from Arkansas is recognized. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield 15 minutes to the Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
yield 15 minutes on this side, making a 
total of 30 minutes. 


REPLACEMENT OF GENERAL MacARTHUR 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I thank the Senator from Arkan- 
sas and the Senator from Indiana for 
yielding me time. I wish to address my- 
self to the dismissal of General MacAr- 
thur and to make a few insertions in 
the Recorp which I feel will be impor- 
tant contributions to the subject. 

Before I begin, I should like to em- 
phasize the point that we need to be 
very careful in our appraisal of the ex- 
isting situation. Our approach must 
be deliberate and thoughtful. 

At the beginning of my discussion I 
should like to place in the Recor a let- 
ter which I saw in the New York Times 
a day or two ago, from Dr. Daniel A. 
Poling, who is the editor of the Chris- 
tion Herald. It appears in that news- 
paper under the title “MacArthur De- 
fended. Handicaps Imposed on General 
Called Unprecedented in History.” 

I open my remarks with this letter. 
I had intended to read it in full, but my 
time limit will not permit me to do so. 
It simply points out the enormous hand- 
icaps under which General MacArthur 
has been laboring in Tokyo during the 
time he has been there, and particu- 
larly since VJ-day. As I was in Tokyo 
myself, I can verify everything Dr. Pol- 
ing says. I think many of us know who 
he is. He is a very outstanding leader 
in public thought, especially in religious 
fields. I ask unanimous consent to have 
the letter printed in the Recor at this 
point as a part of my remarks, 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MACARTHUR DEFENDED—HANDICAPS IMPOSED 
ON GENERAL CALLED UNPRECEDENTED IN 
HISTORY 

New York, April 4, 1951. 


To the Editor of the New York Times: 

Having read the history of wars and the 
story of commanding officers from the be- 
ginning of the written record, I do not think 
that any war has ever been fought by a com- 
manding officer under handicaps comparable 
to those imposed upon General MacArthur 
in Korea. These handicaps are not in con- 
flict from his enemy, but in conference from 
his “friends.” 

Today, as from the beginning, the Red in- 
vaders have sanctuary in Manchuria. Here 
they regroup their defeated armies—here, 
from safe bases, they launch aerial attacks. 
Yet General MacArthur may not cross that 
forbidden frontier even in reconnaissance 
flights. 

But now from the general’s various polit- 
ical commands something more serious has 
issued. In late March of this year Mac- 
Arthur, in a statement released at Tokyo, 
offered to confer personally with the enemy 
commander in chief in an effort to end hos- 
tilities. That statement asserted that Red 
China faced military and economic collapse 
and that something worse might be in the 
making. It was then that, instead of sup- 
port or even silence from the United Nations 
and from the United States, General Mac- 
Arthur got a veritable hue and cry of criti- 
cism and condemnation. 

Washington rebuked MacArthur in lan- 
guage only slightly veiled. London's Daily 
Herald opinioned, “The new approach to 
Communist China” (Communist China al- 
ready having been recognized by Great 
Britain) “may have been wrecked by Gen- 
eral MacArthur's latest move” and closed 
with the fling “General MacArthur, wear- 
ing his self-appointed mantle of pro 
7 

There were American columnists who 
smacked the commander characteristically 
ari hard. 

Then came two dramatic editorial defenses 
of the general from Great Britain. The 
Daily Express, with a circulation of 4,000,- 
000, said: “General MacArthur is being vili- 
fied because the Communists want him vili- 
fied—it is time he is given the credit and 
authority due him.” The Daily Mail asked: 
“In the face of conflicting orders he gets 
from all points of the compass, what is he 
to do?” 

American parents realize that this world 
spectacle of uncertainty and disunity, the 
marching off in all directions while leaving 
Douglas MacArthur and the allied forces 
in the middle, has meant and will continue 
to mean “allied lives” lost, or, as the Lon- 
don Express puts it, “specifically American 
lives.” 

Not before but after the flood of criti- 
cism, condemnation, and vilification with 
which General MacArthur's statement was 
greeted from his rear political echelons, 
Red China insolently rejected his offer and 
stepped up resistance. 

Why does General MacArthur issue state- 
ments at all—the March statement and this 
later letter to Congressman Martin of Mas- 
sachusetts? In September 1944 I heard him 
make a statement in Australia that sug- 
gests the answer. He said then, “I have 
just two objectives; first, to get this war 
over in the Pacific as quickly as possible, 
and second, to save as many lives as pos- 
sible.” What a magnificent job he made 
of doing just that the world knows. To 
date Lake Success and Washington have 
contributed considerably less than nothing 
to that same strategy in the Far East. 
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The London Daily Telegraph remarked 
recently, “The State Department in Wash- 
ington is once again very annoyed with 
General MacArthur.” I believe that in this 
matter the American people continue to be 
and are increasingly annoyed with their own 
State Department. 

DANIEL A. POLING, 
Editor, Christian Herald. 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. The sec- 
ond matter on which I wish to comment 
is the radio talk on Wednesday night by 
the President of the United States. In 
opening his talk he made some state- 
ments to which, of course, every Amer- 
ican will agree. He insisted upon our 
desire for peace. We ail agree that 
peace is the outstanding need of the 
hour. The whole question is, What is 
the best method of obtaining peace? I 
am bound to say that I greatly regretted 
the implication in the President’s speech 
that if we follow the administration’s 
viewpoint we are avoiding world war 
III, whereas, if we follow the other pol- 
icy, which General MacArthur is sup- 
posed to have advocated, we are obvi- 
ously bringing on world war III. 

I contend—and I think without fear of 
successful contradiction—that that is 
not the way the issue should be stated. 
No one is advocating world war III. 
Everyone is thinking in terms of the best 
way to prevent world war III. It isa 
question of whether we can do it by prin- 
ciples of appeasement or backing down, 
or whether we should do it by the direct 
method of seeing to it that the United 
Nations’ mandate is enforced. 

I was amazed that the President of the 
United States in his speech completely 
overlooked the real issue before the 
United Nations. There is no doubt that 
Communist China is today defying the 
United Nations by its aggression in 
Korea; and anything less than putting 
an end to that defiance is inevitably 
some form of appeasement. That seems 
to be the difficulty under which we are 
laboring. It took 3 months for the 
United Nations to decide that the Chi- 
nese Communists were aggressors. Now 
it has taken an endless time since then 
to decide how we can follow through on 
that decision. We have not yet decided. 
The United Nations is still debating 
what sanctions to apply in this critical 
situation, 

So far as the United Nations is con- 
cerned, it seems to me that the situation 
is not far different from the situation in 
Munich before World War II. We all 
recall what Mr. Churchill said after 
Munich. I believe that his statement is 
relevant at this time. I fear that the 
United Nations is going to get into that 
kind of difficulty unless it acts swiftly 
and gives some adequate authority to 
military leaders to carry through mili- 
tary operations. 

After Munich Mr. Churchill said: 

Gentlemen, you have chosen between war 
and dishonor. You have chosen dishonor, 
You shall have war. 


I think that if we choose dishonor, if 
we fail to see the issue, if we fail to see 
to it that the Chinese Communists are 
stopped, we shall immediately head into 
world war III. So I take definite issue 
with the President when he says that 
this sort of thinking is more conducive 
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to world war III than the thinking sug- 
gested by the President himself; namely, 
that we withdraw and try to limit the 
war to an area where it is almost impos- 
sible for the military authorities to 
operate successfully. 

Furthermore, I think the removal of 
General MacArthur at this time implies 
that we are supporting the shilly-shally- 
ing position of the United Nations now 
being discussed at Lake Success. It is 
certainly a fair question for all of us to 
consider, I am not trying to be dog- 
matic about the question, but it is a fair 
question whether the President’s course 
and the shilly-shallying of the UN will 
precipitate world war III or whether the 
firm stand suggested by General Mac- 
Arthur and his followers is the real deter- 
rent to world war III. 

In the debate up to this time I have 
been very much disturbed by the fact 
that some of my distinguished colleagues 
have launched a personal attack on Gen- 
eral MacArthur. Irrespective of whether 
we support or oppose his views as to what 
our military policy should be, it is very 
disturbing to me to find some of my very 
good friends making a personal attack 
upon General MacArthur on the floor of 
the Senate and trying to make it appear 
that he has been inadequate or incom- 
petent. 

It seems to me obvious from the re- 
marks of my distinguished friend the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr] that 
he certainly never lived through such an 
experience as I had when I was in the 
Far East 2 years ago. He certainly does 
not know from personal experience the 
“feel” of the people in the Far East. He 
does not know, because apparently he 
has not talked with General MacArthur 
and those who are trying to solve the 
problem, what their attitude actually is. 
He assumes that General MacArthur is 
seeking an all-out war in the Far East 
on the mainland of China, which I firmly 
deny is General MacArthur’s intention. 
He has no such intention whatsoever. 
General MacArthur was the first to say 
that anyone who undertakes an all-out 
war in China ought “to have his head 
examined.” 

The question is, What method should 
be used to put an end to the defiance of 
the United Nations by the Chinese Com- 
munists? That, of course, is a fair mili- 
tary question. I call attention again to 
the problems facing MacArthur in try- 
ing to work out the steps which he felt 
were necessary in dealing with the Ko- 
rean situation as set forth in Dr. Poling’s 
letter, which I inserted in the Recorp at 
the beginning of my remarks, 

In 1949 I was in a situation of great 
difñc I was a member of the For- 
eign tions Committee. At that time 
I was gravely disturbed by what I felt 
was the uncertainty and complete lack 
of policy in the Far East. Therefore, 
with the approval of my committee and 
of the Senate, I went to the Far East 
myself in order to view the situation 
first hand. 

On my trip I visited Tokyo, Okinawa, 
the Philippines, Hong Kong, Korea, For- 
mosa, Guam, and other islands of the 
Pacific. I was able to talk with people 
of all the nationalities on those islands, 
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with our own people connected with the 
State Department, with our military and 
naval authorities, and particularly with 
General MacArthur himself. 

I think it is fair to say that at that 
time, nearly 2 years ago, General Mac- 
Arthur called to my attention his diffi- 
culties in dealing with the problems 
which confronted him. For some rea- 
son I could not understand the com- 
mand in the Far East was divided. This 
certainly did not seem to me to be an 
intelligent arrangement. General Mac- 
Arthur had responsibility for the Japa- 
nese islands, Okinawa, the Philippines, 
and the entire line of islands at our west- 
ern bastion. However, he was not al- 
lowed to have anything to do with policy 
on the mainland of China, or on For- 
mosa. That subject was in the hands 
of our Navy. In Korea he had no con- 
trol over Korean policy at all. That was 
a State Department operation. 

So there were three different groups— 
the Army in one place, the Navy in an- 
other, and the State Department in an- 
other—trying to meet these difficulties. 
As General MacArthur pointed out to 
me at the time, division of command is 
very embarrassing. He said: 

I am not asking for it myself, but there 
should be a unified command in this area, 
so that we may know what is being done 
in various places, and what is likely to come 
up. 

General MacArthur further stated: 

In the event of war, which may come at 
any time—and especially in Korea—I have 
nothing to say about the policy there; yet I 
will be held responsible if a war breaks out 
there, for successfully carrying on the war. 


That is a point which is still troubling 
me and I presume is troubling all of us 
in considering any misunderstanding 
between General MacArthur and Head- 
quarters in Washington. 

So I returned, Mr. President, with 
some very clear-cut ideas in my own 
head with regard to the situation, and 
I made some recommendations. I made 
them to the State Department and I 
made them to the committee of which 
I was a member. I made them to those 
in authority in Washington, especially to 
the Secretary of State. I felt we should 
give immediate attention to certain of 
these problems, especially the problem 
of a unified command. Naturally I 
thought MacArthur should be in charge 
of the unified command. But I did not 
suggest him. I merely said there should 
be some officer with his finger on these 
spots, so he could watch them and relate 
them. 


My second point was that we did not 
have a full understanding of the yearn- 
ing of the people of the Far East for 
freedom. That is what they all want. 
I felt that unless we sought and found a 
solution to that problem we would lose 
our whole position in dealing with the 
people of the Far East. I found that 
demonstrated in Japan, in Formosa, in 
China—insofar as I could discover the 
Chinese view during my visit to Hong 
Kong—and certainly I found it demon- 
strated in the Philippines. I felt that 
because of the way we were dealing with 
the matter there was a certain over-all 
uncertainty in our policy, and that as 
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a consequence, these people were not 
being afforded a proper outlet for their 
great yearning for freedom. 

What really brought about the break 
in Korea was the yearning of its people 
for independence and freedom. As soon 
as the people of South Korea saw that 
their freedom was threatened and en- 
dangered by the North Korean invasion, 
they became aroused, because they real- 
ized the hand of Moscow was behind it 
all. 
My third recommendation when I re- 
turned was that there be no recognition 
of the Chinese Communists and no ad- 
mission of their representatives to the 
United Nations. My investigation made 
it very clear to me that the Chinese Com- 
munists were simply the tools of Mos- 
cov; that the Chinese had been con- 
quered through the underhanded 
methods of the Kremlin, and that the 
Chinese Communists were simply dealing 
with the Kremlin through Mao, 

Then there were the 7,000,000 people 
in Formosa who had not been involved 
in the war at all, who had simply been 
subject to Japan prior to that time. 
They were supposec to be turned over to 
the Chinese, but their status was not 
fully defined. In considering the fate 
of Formosa I could not forget that we 
had already surrendered a large number 
of fine far-eastern people to totalitarian 
control and that, in the last settlement 
with Russia, we had also surrendered 
our control over a most strategic and 
valuable chain of islands vital to our 
defenses in that area. 

Mr. President, on my return I made 
these recommendations. I regret to say 
that the Secretary of State, for whom 
I have had a high regard, ignored my 
recommendations. I have not been one 
of those who have been demanding his 
head but simply have stated that the 
Secretary of State was mistaken. I have 
opposed his views but have tried to do all 
I possibly could to cooperate with him in 
strengthening our far-eastern policy. 

I talked with Mr. Philip Jessup, who 
was considering the far-eastern prob- 
lems, and his civilian committee about 
the matter. My views were completely 
ignored by the administration. 

I know that the views expressed by 
the Senator from California [Mr. 
RKNOWLANDI, who had taken a trip to 
the Far East subsequent to mine, were 
also ignored. In fact, when I was pre- 
pared to appear before the special com- 
mittee of civilians which the Secretary 
of State had constituted, as well as be- 
fore the Secretary of State himself, I 
asked that I might be permitted to pre- 
sent my views. Almost simultaneously 
with my request they held a meeting at 
which, instead of talking with the Sena- 
tor from California and me, the State 
Department called in Owen Lattimore 
for advice, and we all know what that 
advice was—let Korea go, but do not 
tell anybody that we are doing so. 

The next step was taken on January 
5, to deny any further aid to Chiang 
Kai-shek’s Nationalist forces on For- 
mosa. 

So, Mr. President, I felt completely 
frustrated and disturbed over the whole 
thing. I tried my very best to cooperate, 
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as far as I could. It seemed to me that 
unless we took a different stand on these 
matters we would not be acting for the 
best interests and security of the United 
States. 

In regard to the present crisis, I have 
difficulty in getting at the facts, and I 
am not going to do inore than place in 
the Recorp certain evidence which I 
think we must consider in determining 
the merits of the case. However, I shall 
not stress the merits of the case. 

Let me stress that when the aggres- 
sion in Korea occurred lasi June, Korea 
was really under the care of the United 
Nations. We had a United Nations 
Commission for Korea. We had with- 
drawn from Korea our American mili- 
tary forces. We had left the South Ko- 
reans to develop their own army with 
limited advisory and technical help 
from us. I had hoped that they would 
then be adequately prepared to meet an 
attack. When the attack occurred it 
was very promptly decided that the act 
was an aggression, and 52 nations took 
a stand to oppose the aggression, and 
General MacArthur was placed in charge 
to deal with the problem. 

We all know the early success of Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s operations. Then he 
was faced with the Communist aggres- 
sion of Red China. We recall that he 
reported to Washington that a new ele- 
ment had ccme into the picture, and he 
asked what he was to do. I cannot find 
out from the records what he was told 
to do, or whether he was told anything. 
There was a 3-month delay in the United 
Nations in recognizing that the Chinese 
Communist aggression was an aggres- 
sion. The subject was bandied back and 
forth as to whether it was an aggres- 
sion or not. Even the ridiculous sugges- 
tion was presented that the United 
States was the aggressor in Korea. 
Finally the United Nations voted that 
the Chinese Communists were aggres- 
sors in Korea. 

Then the question arose: What are we 
going to do about it? What kind of 
sanctions can be applied? Again, if we 
look at the record we will find that Gen- 
eral MacArthur was constantly asking: 
“What can I do? What should I do? 
Shall I go beyond the thirty-eighth 
parallel in order to drive the Chinese 
Communists back?” 

The issue of sanctions is still unset- 
tled by the United Nations. They are de- 
bating today in what ways they can meet 
the defiance of the Chinese Communists 
who are saying to the United Nations, 
“We do not have any regard for you. 
We are going right ahead with our ag- 
gression, and the price for our getting 
out is so and so.” That is their reply to 
the demands of the United Nations. 

So far as I can understand from the 
record, what General MacArthur has 
done is to appeal for instructions. He 
appealed for instructions when the ag- 
gressors were driven back to the thirty- 
eighth parallel. So far as I can find from 
the record he received no instructions. 
Discussion is still going on as to what 
should be done. So I am completely 
frustrated with respect to what has hap- 
pened, and just what is happening, and 
why we got into the present difficulty. 
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For the Recorp I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in full at the close 
of my remarks an article published in 
the New York Herald Tribune of Thurs- 
day, April 12, which I have marked 
“Exhibit 1.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Exhibit 
1 is the texts of the documents released 
in the MacArthur case, in connection 
with the President’s statement dismiss- 
ing General MacArthur. It contains the 
various directives from the Army. It 
contains the now famous letter to the 
Representative from Massachusetts, Mr. 
Martin. It contains the text of General 
MacArthur’s statement of March 25, 
which was so much criticized. 

Following that, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD as 
my exhibit 2, a dispatch of the United 
Press with a Tokyo dateline of Thurs- 
day, April 12, containing a memoran- 
dum from General MacArthur's office, 
apparently prepared by General Whit- 
ney, General MacArthur’s military sec- 
retary, and Chief of the Occupation 
Government Section there. It points out 
MacArthur’s position with regard to 
whether he was insubordinate in the at- 
titude he has taken in these various doc- 
uments. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. The gen- 
eral charge seems to be that General 
MacArthur is guilty of some sort of in- 
subordination. I am frank to say that 
I can find no evidence to substantiate 
this charge, although obviously there 
was a difference of opinion as to the 
over-all policy. 

Mr. President, I do not propose to la- 
bor the point as to who may or who may 
not have been right with regard to pol- 
icy. I am prepared to agree that the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff in the last analysis, 
with the President, had studied the mat- 
ter, and had come to the conclusion that 
a certain policy was wise, and that Mac- 
Arthur's views were unwise. I am per- 
fectly willing to agree that the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff in the last analysis, with 
the President, had to decide what posi- 
tion the United States should take. 
From the purely technical standpoint, 
the President probably had the power 
and the right to remove General Mac- 
Arthur if there was no way to end the 
breach. 

But what I particularly want to point 
out and particularly emphasize is the 
way it was done, and the tragic blunder 
of removing General MacArthur, not 
only from the Korea military command, 
but also from his position as the Su- 
preme Commander of the Allied Powers 
in Japan. They were two different posi- 
tions. General MacArthur did repre- 
sent us as head of the United States 
Army. He could be removed from that 
position. He could be removed from 
the Korean command, because the Unit- 
ed Nations had given the United States 
power to operate that campaign and to 
appoint the Supreme Commander. 

In addition to that, he had the job 
of Supreme Commander of the Allied 
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Powers in Japan, and in that capacity 
he had the job of rehabilitating and re- 
building Japan from a conquered nation 
to a nation which today is on its feet 
and is enjoying the results of the de- 
velopment of democracy there. As a 
result, Mr. President, the great tragedy 
in connection with the removal of Gen- 
eral MacArthur comes from his conse- 
quent removal from authority in Japan. 
The President might have removed Gen- 
eral MacArthur from command in Ko- 
rea because of a difference in policy; 
and, of course, I do not question the 
President’s right to do so. However, to 
remove General MacArthur from his 
position as Supreme Commander of the 
Allied Powers jeopardizes the peace of 
tho Far East, insofar as Japan is con- 
cerned. The action in removing Gen- 
eral MacArthur from his position as 
Supreme Commander of the Allied Pow- 
ers in Japan is simply incomprehensible 
to me; I do not see how it could have 
happened. I submit without fear of suc- 
cessful contradiction that this disaster 
could have been avoided. 

In this connection, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp, as a part of 
my remarks, an editorial entitled “Tru- 
man and MacArthur,” published in the 
New York Times for April 12. 


There being no objection, the editorial - 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TRUMAN AND MACARTHUR 


Throughout the first 6 months of the war 
in Korea statements issued in Tokyo by Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur at fairly frequent inter- 
vals indicated dissatisfaction on his part with 
one aspect or another of the policy, or lack of 
policy, demonstrated in this struggle by the 
United States, the United Nations, or both, 
The record now shows that on two occasions 
(December 6 and again on March 24) General 
MacArthur was warned by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff that no further statements regard- 
ing policy should be issued by military com- 
manders in the field without first being 
cleared in Washington. The record also shows 
that General MacArthur ignored both these 
warnings and subsequently made such state- 
ments. 

This is the central point in the train of 
events which has now led to the dismissal of 
General MacArthur from his high commands, 
and on this central issue we do not see how 
it is possible to question the correctness of 
the President’s decision. Policy with respect 
to the conduct of a war cannot be made in 
two places. Under the American system, and 
specifically under the American Constitution, 
policy is made by the President of the United 
States. The policy chosen may prove in any 
given case to be wise or unwise; it may re- 
quire a fundamental change on the basis of 
experience; but the Constitution puts the 
making of policy in the civilian hands of 
the Chief Executive, and it is the clear duty 
of the military to express its doubts or its 
dissent through proper military channels and 
not in public debate. It is, furthermore, the 
clear duty of the military to follow a spe- 
cific Presidential directive, such as was twice 
issued to General MacArthur in this case. 

We have no doubt, therefore, that the 
President acted properly in dismissing Gen- 
eral MacArthur on the grounds stated, and 
no doubt, on the basis of the record, that a 
point had been reached at which it was nec- 
essary for him to take this action. Nor have 
we any doubt that these conclusions are fully 
shared by General MacArthur's fellow offi- 
cers in the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
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At the same time, we are by no means con- 
vinced that the result which has now been 
reached was in any way inevitable from the 
start. On the contrary, we believe that mat- 
ters might have been better handled at an 
earlier stage in their development, and that, 
with such better handling, the present ca- 
lamity—for it is in many ways a great ca- 
lamity—could well have been avoided. 

It is both fair and necessary, we be- 
lieve, to consider the remarkable character 
of the position which General MacArthur 
has occupied in recent years. Let us note, 
among other things, his triple responsibil- 
ities to the United States, to the United 
Nations, and to the Allied Far Eastern Com- 
mand. Let us note the almost complete and 
unquestioned authority which he has enjoyed 
in the main islands of Japan itself; his long 
absence from the home front on which Amer- 
ican opinion and policy are made; the fre- 
quently vague directives which he has re- 
ceived from Lake Success; the unsparing 
criticisms which have often followed his 
efforts to take these directives at face value; 
the special problem he has had in the privi- 
leged sanctuary of Manchuria. Certainly 
the presence of these and other similar fac- 
tors encouraged the development of a situa- 
tion in which General MacArthur tended to 
act more and more in isolation and on his 
own initiative. We find it difficult to believe 
that this situation could not have been cor- 
rected by wise action, months ago and long 
before matters reached their recent impasse. 

The calamities which could thus have been 
avoided, by wise preventive action, are evi- 
dent enough. There is first of all the per- 
sonal calamity of one of the great soldiers 
in American history ending his career in 
dismissal from high office. There is the 
potential calamity of a deep and bitter, and, 
if our judgment is correct, unnecessary, divi- 
sion of American opinion at a time when 
unity of opinion is so critically needed. 
There is the potential calamity of a band- 
wagon rush on the part of some of the 
less stable members of the United Nations 
in the direction of a sell-out peace in the 
Far East. Certainly the present jubilation 
over MacArthur’s dismissal on the part of 
some nations which have distinguished 
themselves in the Korean effort by doing 
least is a little hard to take. 

Fortunately for the United States and 
for the United Nations, the distinguished 
soldier who will succeed MacArthur in all 
his commands—Lieut. Gen, Matthew B. 
Ridgway—is a man of high character, su- 
perb courage and genuine military genius, 
As for the departing soldier whom he suc- 
ceeds surely it can be said that, wrong as 
Douglas MacArthur has been in the present 
case and on the present issue, the people 
of the United States owe him a debt of 
gratitude for honorable service on many 
fronts which they cannot soon repay and 
will not soon forget. 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the editorial which I have just had 
printed in the Recorp recognizes the 
power of the President to dismiss Gen- 
eral MacArthur, but also points out 
clearly that the dismissal of General 
MacArthur could have been avoided and 
the importance of MacArthur’s part in 
Asia could have been recognized, had the 
importance of the step to be taken been 
appreciated. Certainly the effect of the 
removal of General MacArthur on the 
entire situation in the Far East and the 
full implications of General MacArthur’s 
removal were entirely overlooked, 

Certainly, Mr. President, a drastic step 
of this kind required personal contact 
with General MacArthur, either by call- 
ing him to Washington to confer with 
the President, or by sending one or all of 
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the Joint Chiefs of Staff to Tokyo to go 
over the matter with General MacArthur. 
The abrupt dismissal of General Mac- 
Arthur under the circumstances is a 
body blow to all those who have looked 
upon him as the symbol of a completely 
new event of historic importance, name- 
-ly, the successful development of a sound 
and workable relationship between a 
conquered country and its conqueror. 
From the position of conqueror, Gen- 
eral MacArthur became the savior and 
best friend of the Japanese people. He 
showed them the way of Western de- 
mocracy and its application to all free- 
dom-loving people. General Mac- 
Arthur knew the Japanese people well, 
and they had the very highest regard for 
him. I speak advisedly on this subject, 
because I was in Japan, and while there 


I talked with the leaders of the Jap- © 


anese people. They told me what Gen- 
eral MacArthir means to them, and 
what he and his group have been able to 
succeed in doing in setting up an organi- 
zation to give the Japanese people a 


way of life they have not experienced ` 


before. The editorial from the New York 
Times, which I have just had placed in 
the RrEcorp, takes the same position that 
I take in regard to this matter. 

Mr. President, so far as I can ascer- 
tain, in making what I regard to be a 
terribly tragic decision, even though the 
President had the power to make it, the 
President and the State Department did 
not consult anyone outside of the Presi- 
dent’s close, intimate, inside, official 
family. I am a member of the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the United 
States Senate, and I wish to say that I 
believe very firmly that a matter of such 
great importance should have been sub- 
mitted to our committee and should have 
been discussed by it. There was no need 
for such haste in arriving at and an- 
nouncing the decision, without giving the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee an 
opportunity to discuss the broad impli- 
cations of the proposed step. 

However, Mr. President, the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee was not 
consulted in any way, nor, of course, 
was the Special Subcommittee on Far 
Eastern Affairs advised as to what was 
in the wind. All of us got our informa- 
tion in the first instance from the press. 
Apparently the administration did not 
hesitate to listen to the British, who, as 
all of us know, want Communist China 
recognized and brought into the Japa- 
nese peace conference, and also want 
Formosa turned over to the Chinese 
Communist Government. I regret the 
existence of this issue with our British 
friends; but I submit that irrespective 
of that issue, before taking the drastic, 
tragic action which the President took, 
he should have consulted, at least, with 
the members of the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee and, if possible, with 
the other Members of the Senate, who 
represent the people of the United 
States, to see whether they would be in 
accord with a policy of that kind, which 
is so terrifically destructive of all that we 
have built up since VJ-day in developing 
our far-eastern relationships. 

Mr. President, a further surprise with 
regard to the dismissal of General Mac- 
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Arthur is that Mr. John Foster Dulles, 
who has been conducting the negotia- 
tions for the peace treaty in Japan—and 
I am sure that he does not know that I 
have this information, and probably he 
was called at about midnight and told 
that the decision had been made, and 
subsequently he was told that probably 
it would be advisable for him to return 
to Japan. 

Since that time I have been in confer- 
ence with Mr. Dulles; and he is about to 
go to Japan—in fact, he is leaving by 
airplane today—in an effort to save the 
peace treaty negotiations and to bring 
General Ridgway and his associates up 
to date on the entire Japanese picture. 

Mr. President, it is simply inconceiv- 
able to me that action of such great im- 
portance and such grave implications in 
connection with our foreign policy should 
have been taken without having consul- 
tations with Mr. Dulles, who had been 
working on the Japanese peace treaty, 
and without giving much more careful 
thought to the significance of such 
drastic action. 

Mr. President, let me say further for 
the Record that it appears from news- 
paper reports that the incident which 
precipitated General MacArthur's dis- 
missal was the sending by him of a letter 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
Representative Marmin. I do not de- 
fend or condone the letter, or take any 
position about it, one way or another; 
but I ask unanimous consent to have the 
exact text of Representative MARTIN'S 
letter to General MacArthur under date 
of March 8, and General MacArthur's 
reply, under date of March 20, printed 
at this point in the Recorp as a part of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OFFICE OF THE MINORITY LEADER, 

HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 8, 1951. 
General of the Army DoucLas MACARTHUR, 
Commander in Chief, Far Eastern Com- 
mand. 
My Dear GENERAL: In the current discus- 


sions on foreign policy and over-all strategy 
many of us have been distressed that, al- 
though the European aspects have been 
heavily emphasized, we have been without 
the views of yourself as Commander in Chief 
of the Far Eastern Command. 

I think it is imperative to the security of 
our Nation and for the safety of the world 
that policies of the United States embrace 
the broadest possible strategy and that in 
our earnest desire to protect Europe we not 
weaken our position in Asia. 

Enclosed is a copy of an address I delivered 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., February 12, stressing this 
vital point and suggesting that the forces of 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek on Formosa 
might be employed in the opening of a sec- 
ond Asiatic front to relieve the pressure on 
our forces in Korea. 

I have since repeated the essence of this 
thesis in other speeches, and intend to do so 
again on March 21, when I will be on a radio 
hook-up. 

I would deem it a great help if I could 
have your views on this point, either on a 
confidential basis or otherwise. Your ad- 
mirers are legion, and the respect you com- 
mand is enormous. May success be yours in 
the gigantic undertaking which you direct. 

Sincerely yours, 
JosEPH W. MARTIN, Jr. 
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OWERS, 
Tokyo, Japan, March 20, 1952. 
Hon. Josxryn W. MARTIN, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MARTIN: I am most 
grateful for your note of the 8th forward- 
ing me a copy of your address of February 
12, The latter I have read with much in- 
terest, and find that with the passage of 
years you have certainly lost none of your 
old-time punch. 

My views and recommendations with re- 
spect to the situation created by Red China's 
entry into war against us in Korea have 
been submitted to Washington in most com- 
plete detail. Generally these views are well 
known and clearly understood, as they fol- 
low the conventional pattern of meeting 
force with maximum counter-force as we 
have never failed to do in the past. Your 
view with respect to the utilization of the 
Chinese forces on Formosa is in conflict with 
neither logic nor this tradition. 

It seems strangely difficult for some to 
realize that here in Asia is where the Com- 
munist conspirators have elected to make 
their play for global conquest, and that we 
have joined the issue thus raised on the 
battlefield; that here we fight Europe’s war 
with arms while the diplomats there still 
fight it with words; that if we lose the war 
to communism in Asia the fall of Europe is 
inevitable, win it and Europe most probably 
would avoid war and yet preserve freedom. 
As you pointed out, we must win. There 
is no substitute for victory. 

With renewed thanks and expressions of 
most cordial regard, I am, 

Faithfully yours, 
Dovcrtas MACARTHUR, 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in further comment on the letters 
exchanged between General MacArthur 
and Representative Martin, I wish to 
say that how General MacArthur's re- 
ply to Representative Martin could have 
been regarded as an act of insubordina- 
tion or defiance of his superiors, is sim- 
ply beyond my comprehension. It 
would appear that there was a difference 
of opinion; but General MacArthur’s 
letter was a private letter to Representa- 
tive Martin. Nevertheless, I am in- 
formed that it was the spark which set 
off the removal of General MacArthur. 
It is perfectly incomprehensible to me 
that a letter of that kind, in which Gen- 
eral MacArthur simply expresses a view 
regarding military matters, in writing to 
a friend of his, should have been re- 
garded as ground for the assumption 
that General MacArthur was defying his 
Government. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, inasmuch as I am limited in my 
time, I prefer to conclude my remarks; 
and then I shall be heppy to yield if 
time permits. 

I wish to conclude these orief remarks 
with a few comments. 

First, let me express my feeling in 
regard to the colossal blunder which has 
been made in not realizing what General 
MacArthur stands for in the Far East, 
and especially in Japan, as I have previ- 
ously said. It is my judgment that if 
this matter had been properly handled, 
it might have been possible to change the 
immediate command in Korea, if that 
was necessary, but still to retain General 
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MacArthur in the vitally important posi- 
tion he held as the Supreme Commander 
of the Allied Powers in the Far East, and 
especially in Japan. 

In this connection, Mr. President, I 
wish to pay the highest possible tribute 
to General Ridgway and General Van 
Fleet. So far as I know, both of them 
are amoug “he very best of our military 
men. Certainly there is no criticism of 
them. However, I regret exceedingly the 
very drastic and tragic change which 
has been made at this time. Of course, 
the President had the right to make the 
change, even though the wisdom of mak- 
ing such a change is, in my judgment, 
seriously to be questioned. Nevertheless, 
by the proper handling of this matter it 
might have been possible to change the 
immediate command in Korea, but still 
to retain General MacArthur in the vi- 
tally important position he held in Japan 
as the Supreme Commander of the Al- 
lied Powers and the man who has been 
the symbol of everything we have stood 
for in Japan since VJ-day. His position 
in Japan and his position as Supreme 
Commander of the Allied Powers could 
in no way have affected the Forean situ- 
ation if the command in Korea had been 
turned over to General Ridgway. I am 
confident that General MacArthur would 
have been wholeheartedly behind Gen- 
eral Ridgway, even though he might not 
have been in full accord with the Korean 
military policy. 

Similarly, I am confident that General 
Ridgway would have been entirely in 
accord with General MacArthur in re- 
gard to all matters affecting Japan. 

Mr. President, let us consider che sit- 
uation as it relates to Japan, what Gen. 
eral MacArthur has done in Japan, his 
personal prestige there, the complete 
turnover of Japanese psychology since 
VJ-day, the entire bearing on the issue of 
the establishment of peace for Japan, 
the morale of the Far East, the 7,600,000 
people on the Island of Formosa, and 
the future of the United Nations. 

Let me repeat, Mr. President, that in 
making these remarks in defense of Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s position, I do not wish 
in any way to detract from my high re- 
gard for General Ridgway and General 
Van Fleet, who are taking over the com- 
mand in Korea. Both these generals 
should have our full and unbounded 
confidence, so far as I can determine, 
and our best wishes and support in their 
endeavors. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, let me 
point out the disastrous effect that this 
unfortunate and unthought-through— 
and I say unthought- through“ advis- 
edly—action will have on the desires of 
many of us to build up and maintain a 
truly bipartisan foreign policy. I am 
one who, with the distinguished Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] and 
others, has been striving, ever since I 
have been a member of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, to develop a biparti- 
san foreign policy by which we can have 
a united American front. Yet, Mr. 
President, without any consultation in 
any way, shape, or manner, this action 
has been taken precipitately, and obvi- 
ously it will tear us asunder because 
those of us who have been in Japan know 
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that a grievous wrong has been done, 
and in a most indefensible way. Mr. 
President, in some way, somehow, we 
must find the answers that are required. 

I have been one of those who have 
leaned over backward to cooperate with 
the President of the United States and 
the State Department in our foreign- 
policy program. I was originally one of 
the strongest supporters of the United 
Nations and I still am. I have sup- 
ported the Marshall plan with enthusi- 
asm; and I have also supported the At- 
lantic Pact and our general policy in 
Western Europe. 

As my colleagues know, I have been 
out of sympathy with our tragic policy 
in the Far East, for I have felt that no 
attempt was made to develop a positive, 
courageous, bipartisan policy in that 
area. I have talked over this matter 
time and time again with the distin- 
guished Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
VANDENBERG]. Only recently, when I 
talked to him during his illness—and I 
regret to say that at that time he was 
very ill, but his mind was still as clear 
and keen as ever—he had the same sense 
of frustration, so far as the foreign 
policy in the Far East is concerned. He 
struggled courageously and successfully 
to develop a bipartisan foreign policy in 
Europe, but he has had no hand in de- 
veloping the policies which have been 
in effect in the Far East, and which are 
now so tragically threatened with disas- 
ter because of the mistakes which I have 
been pointing out. The dismissal of 
General MacArthur is the culmination 
of a series of events, the latest result of 
the idea that we would have to follow a 
timid course, that we would have to let 
the situation alone and let the Com- 
mies go, lest perchance we precipitate 
world war III. 

In spite of these misgivings, I feel that 
above all our differences in these mat- 
ters we must do all we can at this mo- 
ment to think constructively in terms of 
the next steps ahead. I propose to do 
all that I can to strengthen the courage 
and determination of the United Nations 
to move forward and not backward in 
putting an end to Communist aggression 
wherever it may appear in the world. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from New Jersey has 
expired. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. May I 
have 1 minute more? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield one more 
minute to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. But under 
no circumstances can I consent to be a 
party to any kind of appeasement which 
recognizes that the force of an aggressor 
has overcome the power of the United 
Nations and made the United Nations 
consent to abject surrender. 

In this connection, I ask permission to 
insert as exhibit 3 at the end of my 
remarks an editorial entitled “Policy 
for Korea,” published in the New York 
Times of this morning, Friday, April 13, 
which brings out the present issue before 
the United Nations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 3.) 
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Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I shall do all I can, though the 
prospect looks very dark, to think in 
terms of policy which may unite our 
country at this critical time, and not 
divide it. 

The debate on the troops for Europe 
issue and now this critical blunder in 
the Far East have caused the people of 
our country to lose confidence in the 
leadership of the administration. We 
must seek to find common ground on 
which we can unite in developing a new 
policy for all these critical world areas. 
Iam willing to pledge myself to that, 
but I shall insist that the Members of 
the Congress and particularly those who 
are called upon to deal with such ques- 
tions be kept advised, so that they may 
have an opportunity to play a part in 
developing policies which mean so much 
for the free world. 

I am sure that General MacArthur, 
when he returns to the United States, 
will be able to contribute greatly to our 
thinking, and to help us in trying to 
develop a wise and effective foreign 
policy which will unite the people of 
America. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s time has expired. 


EXHIBIT 1 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of April 
12, 1951] 


Texts OF DOCUMENTS RELEASED IN THE 
MACARTHUR CASE 


(WASHINGTON, April 11—The White House 
released today the following texts of a series 
of statements and orders in the MacArthur 
controversy, including some hitherto secret 
documents: ) 

DECEMBEk 6, 1950. 
From Joint Chiefs of Staff to commander 
in chief, Far East, Tokyo, Japan (and 
other commanders) : 

1. The President, as of December 5, for- 
warded a memo to all Cabinet members and 
to the Chairman, NSRB; Administrator, ECA; 
Director, CIA; Administrator, ESA; and Di- 
rector, Selective Service, which reads as 
follows: 

“In the light of the present critical inter- 
national situation, and until further written 
notice from me, I wish that each one of you 
would tare immediate steps to reduce the 
number of public speeches pertaining to for- 
eign or military policy made by officials of 
the departments and agencies of the execu- 
tive branch. This applies to officials in the 
field as well as those in Washington. 

No speech, pre-s release, or other public 
statement concerning foreign policy should 
be released until it has received clearance 
from the Department of State. 

“No speech, press release, or other state- 
ment concerning military policy should be 
relased until it has received clearance from 
the Department of Defense. 

“In addition to the copies submitted to 
the Departments of State or Defense for 
clearance, advance copies of speeches and 
press releases concerning foreign policy or 
military policy should be submitted to the 
White House for information. 

“The purpose of this memorandum is 
not to curtail the flow of information to the 
American people, but rather to insure that 
the information made public is accurate and 
fully in accord with the policies of the United 
States Government.” 

2. He also forwarded the following to the 
Secretary of State and the Secretary of 
Defense: 

“In addition to the policy expressed in my 
memorandum of this date to the heads of 
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Departments, concerning the clearance of 
speeches and statements, I wish the follow- 
ing steps to be taken: 

“Officials overseas, including militory com- 
manders and diplomatic representatives 
should be ordered to exercise extreme cau- 
tion in public statements, to clear all but 
routine statements with their Departments, 
and to refrain from direct communication on 
military or foreign policy with newspapers, 
magazines, or other publicity media in the 
United States.” 

8. The above is transmitted to you for 
guidance and appropriate action. 

Marcu 20, 1951. 
To Commander in Chief, Far East, Tokyo, 
Japan. 
From Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

State planning Presidential announce- 
ment shortly that, with clearing of bulk of 
South Korea of aggression, United Nations 
now prepared to discuss conditions of settle- 
ment in Korea, Strong UN feeling persists 
that further diplomatic effort toward settle- 
ment should be made before any advance 
with major forces north of thirty-eighth 
parallel. Time will be required to deter- 
mine diplomatic reactions and permit new 
regulations that may develop. Recognizing 
that parallel has no military significance, 
State has asked JCS what authority you 
should have to permit sufficient freedom of 
action for next few weeks to provide security 
for UN forces and maintain contact with 
enemy. Your recommendations desired. 

Marcu 24, 1951. 
To Commander in Chief, Far East, Tokyo, 
Japan. 
From Joint Chiefs of Staff personal for Mac- 
Arthur. 

The President has directed that your at- 
tention be called to his order as transmitted 
December 6, 1950. In view of the informa- 
tion given you March 20, 1951, any further 
statements by you must be coordinated as 
prescribed in the order of December 6, 

The President has also directed that in the 
event Communist military leaders request an 
armistice in the field, you immediately re- 
port that fact to the JCS for instructions, 

January 4, 1951. 
To Commander in Chief, United Nations 
Command, Tokyo, Japan, 
From Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

1, The problem of arming additional ROK 
manpower is under consideration by JCS. 
Following information is furnished: 

A. No machine guns, mortars, antitank 
guns, or artillery can be made available from 
the ZI; however, the following can be made 
available in a reasonably short time: 

(1) One hundred and sixty thousand 
Model 1903 rifles, with a back-up of spare 
parts for 50,000. 

(2) Seventy thousand M3 submachine 


guns. 

(3) One hundred and fifty thousand M1 
carbines. 

(4) Eight thousand Model 1918 Browning 
automatic 

B. Ammunition supply for the M3 sub- 
machine guns, the Browning automatic 
rifles, 100,000 Model 1903 rifles, and 100,000 
M1 carbines is feasible. 

2. Based on availability of above weapons, 
it appears that ROK forces could be increased 
from 200,000 to 300,000 men, armed with 
rifles, automatic rifles, carbines, and sub- 
machine guns. However, unless used in part 
to form new divisions, which would be rela- 
tively ineffective due to lack of infantry 
supporting weapons and artillery, it is prob- 
able that only on the order of 75,000 can ke 
effectively utilized initially, with an ultimate 
build-up to approximately 100,000 in the 
following-type organizations: 

A. Augment the rifle strength of ROK divi- 
sion and other UN forces. 
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B. Form special units for guarding lines 
of communication and for operations 
against Communist guerrillas. 

C. Conduct guerrilla operations in Com- 
munist-held territory. 

3. JCS are of the opinion that recruit- 
ments for new units should include, but 
not be limited to, the membership of the 
Korean Youth Corps and/or any other group 
in the ROK. Arms should be issued only to 
organized units under the control and disci- 
pline of the military authorities in Korea, 

4. Request your comment and recommen- 
dations to include: 

A. Total number of additional ROK per- 
sonnel that can be profitably employed. 

B. Method of employment, namely, new 
divisions, additional strength in current 
divisions, etc. 

C. Length uf time required to organize 
and train additional manpower. 

D. Other points in connection with cur- 
rent problem, 


January 6, 1951. 
From Commander in Chief, Far East, Tokyo, 
Japan. 
To Department of the Army for the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

Considered here that influence of past and 
possible future events is of importance equal 
to or greater than matériel availability in 
analyzing problem of arming additional 
ROK manpower, 

Continued effort has been made since 
June 25, 1950, to effect the most practicable 
utilization of Korea personnel. In addition 
to materially augmenting the ROK Army 
members of the Youth Corps and other 
qualified males have been supplied with 
significant quantities of small arms for the 
purpose of strengthening police units, anti- 
guerrilla security elements, and creation of 
special organizations to operate in enemy- 
held territory. Despite the relatively large 
number of non-Army personnel now under 
arms, enemy guerrilla units continue to 
operate effectively in many widely scattered 
regions of South Korea. Friendly guerrilla 
forces, however, have accomplished little in 
Communist rear areas—primarily due to lack 
of strong willed leadership. 

The type and quantity of weapons indi- 
cated by JCS as being currently available 
would have equal application to equipping 
the National Police Reserve of Japan, the 
immediate requirements for which were 
stated. Unless the quantities listed in JCS 
message are in excess of the current and 
foreseeable needs of the NPRJ, it is possible 
that the over-all interests of the United 
States will be better served by making these 
Weapons available to increase the security 
of Japan rather than arming additional 
ROK forces, 

In view o fthe probably restricted size of 
the battlefield in which we may operate in 
the near future, and the high priority of 
NPRJ requirements, the value of attempting 
to organize, train, and arm additional ROK 
forces in the immediate future appears 
questionable. It is considered that the short- 
range requirement can best be met by utiliz- 
ing available manpower to replace losses in 
existing ROK units rather than creating new 
organizations. The long-range requirement 
for or desirability of arming additional ROK 
personnel appears to be dependent primarily 
upon determination of the future United 
States military position with respect to both 
the Korean campaign and the generally crit- 
ical situation in the Far East. 


LETTER TO REPRESENTATIVE MARTIN OF MASSA- 
CHUSETTS (FROM CONGRESSIONAL RECORD OF 
APRIL 5, 1951) 

‘ Marca 20, 1951. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN : I am most 

grateful for your note of the eighth forward- 

ing me a copy of your address of February 12, 
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The latter I have read with much interest, 
and find that with the passage of years you 
have certainly lost none of your old-time 
punch. 

My views and recommendations with re- 
spect to the situation created by Red China’s 
entry into war against us in Korea have been 
submitted to Washington in most complete 
detail. Generally these views are well known 
and clearly understood, as they follow the 
convention pattern of meeting force with 
maximum counterforce as we have never 
failed to do in the past. Your view with re- 
spect to the utilization of the Chinese forces 
on Formosa is in conflict with neither logic 
nor this tradition. 

It seems strangely difficult for some to 
realize that here in Asia is where the Com- 
munist conspirators have elected to make 
their play for global conquest, and that we 
have joined the issue thus raisen on the bat- 
tlefield; that here we fight Europe's war with 
arms while the diplomats there still fight it 
with words; that if we lose the war to com- 
munism in Asia the fall of Europe is inevi- 
table, win it and Europe most probably 
would avoid war and yet preserve freedom, 
As you point out, we must win. There is 
no substitute for victory. 

With renewed thanks and expressions of 
most cordial regard, I am, 

Faithfully yours, 
Dovcias MACARTHUR. 


TEXT OF GENERAL MAC ARTHUR’S KOREAN 
STATEMENT 
Toxyo, March 25, 1951. 

Operations continue according to schedule 
and plan. We have now substantially cleared 
South Korea of organized Communist forces, 
It is becoming increasingly evident that the 
heavy destruction along the enemy’s lines 
of supply, caused by our ‘round-the-clock 
massive air and naval bombardment, has 
left his troops in the forward battle area 
deficient in requirements to sustain his oper- 
ations. 

This weakness is being brilliantly ex- 
ploited by our ground forces. The enemy’s 
human wave tactics definitely failed him 
as our own forces become seasoned to this 


-form of warfare, his tactics of infiltration 


are but contributing to his piecemeal losses, 
and he is showing less stamina than our 
own troops under rigors of climate, terrain 
and battle. 

Of even greater significance than our tac- 
tical success has been the clear revelation 
that this new enemy, Red China, of such 
exaggerated and vaunted military power, 
lacks the industrial capacity to provide ade- 
quately many critical items essential to the 
conduct of modern war. 

He lacks manufacturing bases and those 
raw materials needed to produce, maintain 
and operate even moderate air and naval 
power, and he cannot provide the essentials 
for successful ground operations, such as 
tanks, heavy artillery and other refinements 
science has introduced into the conduct of 
military campaigns. 

Formerly his great numerical pi. tial 
might have well have filled this gap, but 
with the development of existing methods 
of mass destruction, numbers alone do not 
offset vulnerability inherent in such defi- 
ciencies. Control of the sea and air, which 
in turn means control over supplies, com- 
munications and transportation, are no less 
essential and decisive now than in the past, 

When this control exists as in our case 
and is coupled with the inferiority of ground 
firepower, as in the enemy’s case, the re- 
sulting disparity is such that it cannot be 
Overcome by bravery, however fanatical, or 
the most gross indifference to human loss. 

These military weaknesses have been 
clearly and definitely revealed since Red 
China entered upon its undeclared war in 
Korea. Even under inhibitions which now 
restrict activity of the United Nations forces 
a-d the corresponding military advantages 
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which accrue to Red China, it has been shown 
its complete inability to accomplish by force 
of arms the conquest of Korea. 

The enemy, therefore, must by now be 
painfully aware that a decision of the United 
Nations to depart from its tolerant effort to 
contain the war to the area of Korea through 
expansion of our military operations to his 
coastal areas and interior bases would doom 
Red China to the risk of imminent military 
collapse. 

These basic facts being established, there 
should be no insuperable difficulty arriving 
at decisions on the Korean problem if the 
issues are resolved on their own merits with- 
out being burdened by extraneous matters 
not directly related to Korea, such as For- 
mosa and China’s seat in the United Nations. 

The Korean nation and people which have 
been so cruelly ravaged must not be sacri- 
ficed. That is the paramount concern. 
Apart from the military area of the problem 
where the issues are resolved in the course 
of combat, the fundamental questions con- 
tinue to be political in nature and must 
find their answer in the diplomatic sphere. 

Within the area of my authority as mili- 
tary commander, however, it should be need- 
less to say I stand ready at any time to confer 
in the field with the commander in chief of 
the enemy forces in an earnest effort to find 
any military means whereby the realization 
of the political objectives of the United Na- 
tions in Korea, to which no nation may justly 
take exceptions, might be accomplished 
without further bloodshed. 


EXHIBIT 2 
ARGUMENT CHALLENGES REASON FOR DISMISSAL 

Toxyo, Thursday, April 12.—Gen. Doug- 
las MacArthur feels that he has “complied 
meticulously with all directives he has re- 
ceived,” Maj. Gen. Courtney Whitney, the 
general's closest adviser, said today. 

Whitney, MacArthur’s military secretary 
and chief of the occupation government 
section, issued a formal statement on Mac- 
Arthur's dismissal by President Truman. 

Whitney himself announced earlier he had 
requested retirement from active duty in 
order to accompany MacArthur on his de- 
parture from Japan. 

The formal statement said: 

“In clarification of news dispatches from 
the United States making reference to the 
President’s directive of Decenrber 6 enjoin- 
ing against the issuance of public state- 
ments on foreign policy without reference to 
the State Department for clearance, Maj, 
Gen, Courtney Whitney, of General MacAr- 
thur's staff, today pointed out the following: 

“1. The directive of December 6 was not 
directed to General MacArthur personally 
but was directed to all executive agencies of 
the Government. 

“2. Immediately after its receipt, General 
MacArthur submitted a proposed communi- 
qué to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, who in- 
formed him, among other things, that it 
was not necessary to submit communiqués 
referencing military operations. 

“3. The President, in a press conference 
in January, appeared to this headquarters 
to specifically define General MacArthur's 
authority, but denied that there was any 
curb on his authority ‘to speak freely on the 
Korean War.’ 

“4, Furthermore, the directive of Decem- 
ber 6, by its terms and spirit, was inter- 
preted at this headquarters as applying solely 
to formal public statements and not to com- 
muniques, correspondence, or personal con- 
versations with others. 

“5. The general feels that he has com- 
plied meticulously with all directives he has 
received, not only recently, but throughout 
his entire military service. 

“6. The general has interpreted both his 
statement of March 24 and his letter to 
Congressman JOSEPH MARTIN, dispatched 
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from here 4 days prior thereto, as dealing 
exclusively with the military situation and 
within the area of his uncontested authority 
to speak. The one bore no slightest rela- 
tionship to the other. 

“7, The reference to arms for reserve ele- 
ments of the Republic of Korea was taken 
from a top-secret message of early January 
while the Army’s retrograde movement from 
Seoul was in progress and conditions in- 
dicated the possibility of evacuation. Sub- 
sequently, when our initiative had been re- 
assumed, General MacArthur, within his 
capability to arm, authorized a 25-percent 
increase in each Republic of Korea division, 
the increase to be in infantry riflemen. 
It was obviously quite beyond the capability 
of this theater to arm and equip 500,000 
more Koreans. Their utilization, therefore, 
became a matter of political policy under 
the global military-assistance program.” 


EXHIBIT 3 


[From the New York Times of April 13, 
1951] 


POLICY FOR KOREA 


The wrath of men can be turned to ad- 
vantage if some clean-cut and unequivocal 
declarations of policy in Korea come out of 
the present storm over General MacArthur. 
President Truman made a start in that direc- 
tion in his radio address. There is still some 
distance to go. 

The President declared, quite properly, 
that it is a part of United States policy to 
localize the Korean conflict if possible. The 
United States, from the beginning, has taken 
many measures to prevent its spread, even 
though some of these measures have reacted 
to our military disadvantage. We are, and 
consistently have been, committed to a 
eourse that will try in every possible way 
to avoid the outbreak of a general war. The 
United States does not want such a war. 
The United Nations does not want such a 
war. If the Korean struggle has been 
enlarged it is not at the wish of the free 
world. The enlargement has taken place 
through the planned action of the Chinese 
Communists and their Russian mer tors. 

The restriction and localization of the 
struggle were not, however, the reason the 
United Nations went into Korea in the first 
place. The objectives in United Nations 
policy were clearly understood and clearly 
stated. There is no reason to lose sight of 
them now either because of an eager desire 
for peace or because of a change in United 
Nations commanders. This is the time, 
above all, to restate the reasons for United 
Nations action and the purposes to which 
military forces and political programs have 
been committed. 

The United Nations went iuto Korea, in 
the words of its own declaration, to pro- 
tect a free, democratic republic, set up 
under its own observation and sponsorship, 
from an outrageous aggression. That is still 
the objective of military operations in 
Korea. To that objective the United States 
and 52 other members of the United Na- 
tions are formally committed. The United 
States and 13 other member nations have 
made a military commitment to that end. 

The specific commitment in Korea is sym- 
bolic of the larger and more generalized 
commitment of the United Nations, expressed 
in its Charter, to oppose acts of aggression 
on principle wherever they arise. How that 
opposition can be made effective is a prob- 
lem in implementation and strategy. It is 
not a question in principle. The United 
Nations, if it is to preserve its integrity, 
must continue to combat aggression, by one 
means or another, regardless of the size of 
the aggressor or the eloquent persuasion of 
its apologists. 

The United Nations is committed, more- 
over, to the establishment of a free, uni- 
fied, democratic Korea. This, unlike the 
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fundamental issue of resistance to aggres- 
sion, is not a military commitment. The 
United Nations has never said that it would 
unify the peninsula by force. But the 
United Nations has attempted to set up 
a free government in as much of Korea as 
was open to its representatives. That free 
government is still in existence and it is 
still clearly the moral responsibility of the 
United Nations and every one of its member 
states. 

Presumably the means for unification 
should lie in the political and diplomatic 
field. The North Koreans and the Chinese 
Communists took them out of that field 
by frontal military assault. It has been 
necessary to answer that assault in the mili- 
tary field. The desirability of a military 
cease fire, however, does not absolve the 
United Nations from the obligation to con- 
tinue to make every effort to effect the uni- 
fication. and freedom of Korea that was, 
and still is, its objective. 

As a part of the large policy that needs 
restating, therefore, it should be clear that 
there can be no political and diplomatic 
awards to those who have set out to de- 
stroy a free Korea and to defy the United 
Nations. The Chinese Communists and 
some of their friends have repeatedly con- 
fused the clear Korean issue by questions 
such as the eventual status of Formosa and 
the membership of the Chinese Communists 
in the United Nations. Those questions are 
not germane to the overriding issue of a 
free Korea. Lives are being lost on the 
battlefield so that Koreans, as individual 
human beings, may live in freedom from 
aggression, not so that Chinese Communists 
or Chinese Nationalists may control For- 
mosa. 

The United States and the United Na- 
tions want peace in Korea. They want no 
part of any general war. The Chinese Com- 
munists and their Russian suppliers ob- 
viously do not want peace in Korea and 
may or may not want a general war. It 
is the business of this country and the 
United Nations to get the issues straight, 
to honor the commitments that have been 
made, and to stand firmly against rewards 
for aggression and against peace at any 
price. 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 1 OF 1951, 
RELATING TO RFC 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the resolution (S. Res. 76) dis- 
2 Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the able Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Bricker]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, in re- 
gard to the issue now before the Senate, 
I ask unanimous consent that there may 
be printed in the Recorp a statement by 
the chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee in regard to a mali- 
cious misstatement of fact involving the 
Senator from Indiana and the Senator 
from Ohio. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Marca 27, 1951. 
To All Republican Leaders: 

On March 10, 1951, in a political address at 
Elgin, Ill, I discussed the shocking moral 
climate of the Truman administration as 
disclosed by the RFC and other investiga- 
tions, and suggested that the situation war- 


rants a revival of the blunt, harsh, political 
battle cry, “Turn the rascals out.” 
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I anticipated that the Democrats would 
try to smear me following that speech. 
Three days later, on March 13, Representative 
WAYNE L. Hays, Democrat of Ohio, made the 
following statement on the floor of the 
House; 

“There has been a lot of talk and news- 
paper comment about the investigation of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation by 
another body. I have information that testi- 
mony was brought out in executive session 
by this committee of another body which 
would show that Mr. Guy Gabrielson, chair- 
man of the Republican National Committee, 
and also president of the Carthage Hydrocol, 
Inc., secured a loan of $9,000,000 on April 8, 
1946, for his company, and subsequently on 
April 2, 1948, another loan of $3,500,000 and 
still a further loan on April 26, 1949, of 
$6,000,000. 

“It seems that Mr. Gabrielson, in addition 

to being chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, has been doing a little 
“influencing at RFC, since this testimony 
would tend to show that he charged his own 
company, the Carthage Hydrocol, $100,0U0 for 
his services in securing these loans for it. 
By way of explanation, I might say that 
Carthage Hydrocol is engaged in the manu- 
facture of high octane gasoline from natural 
gas, the most expensive way of getting high 
octane gasoline, and certainly in 1946 there 
was no pressing need for this commodity. 

“Another interesting thing is that two 
Members of this other body whom the House 
rules do not permit me to mention by name, 
were exerting pressure to get this loan for 
Mr. Gabrielson’s company. Although the 
House rules may prohibit me from men- 
tioning the names of these Members of the 
other body, I will most certainly name them 
tonight at 10 o’clock over the Mutual net- 
work.” 

Had this statement been made off the 
House floor, I would have brought suit 
promptly for slander. My only other re- 
course was to issue a statement to the press 
denouncing Representative Hays’ statement 
as an “unmitigated lie” designed to divert 
attention “from the rascality rampant in 
Washington under the administration of the 
political party to which Mr, Hays is af- 
filiated.” 

Representative Hays did deliver a more 
cautiously worded rehash of his statement 
over the radio that evening. The Senate 
Banking Subcommittee investigating the 
RFO, at the insistence of its Republican 
members, invited him to testify. On March 
14 Chairman J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, Demo- 
crat, of Arkansas, addressed to Mr. Hays the 
following letter, and I invite your attention 
particularly to the second paragraph: 

“Dear CONGRESSMAN Hays: You are re- 
ported in the press to have stated on yester- 
day that you knew of two Senators who had 
brought influence to bear upon the RFC in 
connection with a substantial loan to the 
Carthage Hydrocol Co. From the report of 
your broadcast of last evening, the inference 
could be drawn that two members of the sub- 
committee may have been the Members of 
the Senate to whom you referred earlier 
in the day. 

“As you probably know, the subcommittee 
held public hearings on this loan last sum- 
mer. I did not think the loan was justified 
on its merits, but the committee did not 
have any information that influence was 
brought to bear upon the RFC in connection 
with the granting of this loan. 

“The subcommittee on the RFC, of which 
I am chairman, is interested in obtaining any 
information which you may have concern- 
ing influence that was brought to bear upon 
the RFC in connection with the Carthage 
Hydrocol loan. As chairman of the subcom- 
mittee I invite you to present such informa- 
tion as you may have to the subcommittee 
on the morning of Thursday, March 15, or 
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Friday, March 16, at 10:30 a. m., if such hour 
is convenient to you. If these dates are not 
convenient, I shall be glad to try to set a 
time that meets your convenience. I trust 
that you can let me have your answer as 
soon as possible this afternoon in order that 
I may notify the other members of the 
committee. 
“With best wishes, I am 


“Sincerely yours, 
“J. W. FULBRIGHT,” 


Mr. Hays declined to testify. His letter 
replying to the investigation follows: 

“DEAR SENATOR FULBRIGHT: I am in receipt 
of your letter of March 14, 1951, in relation 
to certain statements I made on the floor of 
the House of Representatives yestercay. 

“The truth or substantial truth of what 
I said can be easily verified by you or bv any 
member of your subcommittee or your staff 
making an inquiry of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. 

“Furthermore, any other pertinent infor- 
mation in relation to the loan that I dis- 
cussed can be obtained particularly by a 
committee appointed by a branch of the 
Congress possessing investigatory powers. 

“With kind personal regards, I am 

“Very sincerely yours, 
“Warne L. Hays, 
“Member of Congress.” 


In his radio broadcast, Representative 
Hays mentioned the names of Republican 
Senators JoHN W. Bricker, of Ohio, and 
Home: CaPenart, of Indiana, members of 
the Fulbright subcommittee. However, he 
failed to carry out his promise to identify, 
on the radio, the two Senators he had ac- 
cused in his floor speech of exerting pressure 
to get this loan. 

Iam advised that Mr. Hays told newspaper 
reporters “off the record” that Mr. Bricker 
and Mr. CaPeHart were the Senators he had 
in mind. Now I didn't know Mr. Bricker 
personally until after he came to the Senate 
in 1947, and the loan to Carthage Hydrocol 
was made in 1946. I can’t recall when I 
first met Mr. CaPeHart, but the hearings of 
the Fulbright subcommittee make it plain 
that the first he knew of che loan, or my 
o nnection with it, was during the examina- 
tion of witnesses on this subject last June 15. 

Neither Senator Bricker nor Senator CAPE- 
HART nor any other Republican Senator or 
Representative, as far as I know, ever exerted 
any pressure for this loan. 

The facts about this loan, and my con- 
nectior with it, are a matter of r-cord. I 
want to give them to you fully, since this 
is not the first time, nor will it be the last 
as long as I am in politics, that it will be 
used as the basis for an attem ted smear. 

As many of you know, I am a lawyer with 
Offices in New York City. On November 12, 
1943, I became counsel for Hydrocarbon Re- 
search, Inc., which is headed by Mr. P. C. 
Keith, an outstanding chemical engineer 
and inventor. 

Mr. Keith had improved a process de- 
veloped in Germany to the point where he 
believed it could be used to manufacture 
high-octane motor gasoline from natural 
gas on a competitive economic basis with 
the manufacture of high-octane motor gaso- 
line from crude oil. This was during the 
Second World War, when we had a shortage 
of gasoline and oil, and there were fears—as 
at present—that we might some day be cut 
off from access to the crude oil of the Near 
and Far East. 

After Mr. Keith had tested this process 
with a privately financed pilot plant at 
Olean, N. Y., he approached Mr. Jesse Jones, 
then Federal Loan Administrator, and 
sought an RFC loan. He also discussed the 
project with representatives of the Army, 
Navy, and Department of the Interior. 

These Departments were interested for 
two reasons: First, the development of a 
competitive process for making high-octane 
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gasoline from natural gas has the effect of 
substantially increasing the equivalent 
liquid-petroleum reserves of this country. 
This is a vital factor in our national defense. 

Second, the development of this 
should stimulate the utilization of a natural 
resource—our vast supply of unused natural 
gas. 

The RFC files contain letters of recom- 
mendation for this project from Mr. Kenneth 
C. Royall, then Under Secretary of War, Mr. 
Julius Krug, then Secretary of the Interior, 
and Mr. W. John Kenney, then Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy. 

Mr. Keith was advised by Mr. Jones on 
September 8, 1944, that if he could obtain 
private financing for half the amount re- 
quired for the project—originally estimated 
at $12,000,000—and obtain an option on 
1,000,000,000,000 feet of natural gas, the RFC 
would consider loaning the other half at 
4-percent interest. Mr. Keith set out to 
raise his half of the funds, with my firm 
as his legal counsel. 

On September 12, 1945, Carthage Hydrocol, 
Inc., was organized and I became its counsel. 
The stockholders are the Texas Co., Forest 
Oil Corp., Niagara Share Corp., United Gas 
Corp., LaGloria Corp., Stone & Webster, Inc., 
Chicago Corp., Western Natural Gas Co., and 
Hydrocarbon Research, Inc. 

These stockholders, with the exception of 
Hydrocarbon Research, Inc., subscribed to 
6 percent promissory notes to provide the 
private financing required for Carthage 
Hydrocol. Hydrocarbon Research, Inc., be- 
came a stockholder in return for its patents 
and process. This corporate structure for 
Carthage Hydrocol was adopted so that Mr. 
Keith, instead of being forced to sell his 
process to some company, would share in 
the benefits of the project with the financing 
stockholders, 

The initial loan of $9,000,000 to Carthage 
Hydrocol was granted by the RFO on April 
8, 1946, and construction of the plant at 
Brownsville, Tex., was begun shortly there- 
after. On April 26, 1946, I was elected presi- 
dent of Carthage Hydrocol by its board of 
directors upon the resignation of its initial 
president. 

The project cost more than was originally 
estimated, due to inflation and other factors. 
An application for a second RFC loan of 
$3,500,000 was made February 6, 1948, and 
approved April 12, 1948. Application for a 
third RFC loan of $6,000,000 was made March 
14, 1949, and approved April 25, 1949. 

To date, the RFC has loaned $18,500,000 to 
Carthage Hydrocol. Stockholders of Car- 
thage Hydrocol have put up approximately 
$22,700,000. Thus, $41,000,000 has been in- 
vested in the company with the RFC loan 
protected by a first mortgage on all its 
tangible assets. 

Carthage Hydrocol, now in test operation, 
will use 90,000,000 cubic feet of natural gas 
a day, with a design capacity to turn out 
daily 6,000 barrels of high octane gasoline, 
900 barrels of gas oil, 200 barrels of fuel oil, 
and 300,000 pounds of organic chemicals. 

The Stanolind Oil & Gas Co. has built 
a large adjoining plant to refine and purify 
the organic chemicals produced by Carthage 
Hydrocol, Another plant for the compound- 
ing and packaging of these byproducts has 
been built by U. S. Industrial Chemicals, 
Inc. 

These three plants are providing employ- 
ment for nearly 600 workers. 

On February 7, 1946, which was 2 months 
before the first RFC loan was granted, the 
directors of Carthage Hydrocol voted to pay 
me and my law firm $36,075.46 of which 
$34,000 was for legal services and $2,075.46 
for expenses, in connection with organiza- 
tion of the company, the acquiring of gas 
contracts, negotiating for and leasing of land 
for a site, assisting in the preparation of 
the application to RFC and the many other 
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necessary steps. This payment covered legal 
tervices during 1944 and 1945. 

For the years 1946-49, inclusive, I have 
received $15,000 a year as president of Car- 
thage Hydrocol, and ny law firm has received 
$10,000 a year for legal services. I probably 
will receive the same compensation for 1950. 

Thus, my law firm and I have been paid a 
total of $134,000 to date for services to 
Carthage Hydrocol over a period of about 
6 years. All of these payments have been 
subject to approval by the RFC, in accord- 
ance with customary procedure of this 
agency. 

I do not own a dollar of stock in Carthage 
Hydrocol. I have only one share of stock of 
Hydrocarbon Research, Inc.—and that was 
to qualify me as a director. I do not have 
any financial interest as stockholder or 
otherwise in the other companies which are 
stockholders of Carthage Hydrocol. My 
financial relationship to Carthage Hydrocol 
is merely that of a hired hand, with no 
arrangements to share in any profits which 
may accrue either before or after the RFC 
loan is repaid. 

As most of you know, I do not receive a 
salary as chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee. None of the companies 
in which I am a substantial stockholder are 
indebted to the RFC or any other Govern- 
ment agency. 

The first RFC loan to Carthage Hydrocol 
Was negotiated before I became the com- 
pany’s president. All three loans had been 
granted months before I was elected chair- 
man of the Republican National Committee 
on August 4, 1949. 

Hearings on the Carthage Hydrocol loan 
were conducted by the Fulbright subcom- 
mittee’s staff. There was no suggestion of 
use of “influence” or “pressure” by anyone. 
The only criticism expressed by members of 
the subcommittee was whether the entire 
financing of this project should not have 
been undertaken by the stockholders. 

On July 10, 1950, during examination of 
Harvey Gunderson, a former RFC director, 
the following colloquy occurred before the 
5 and is reported in the hear- 

gs: 
“Senator FULBRIGHT. Since our hearings 
on the Carthage Hydrocol Co., the press has 
carried a number of stories on the loan 
which have been written in a way to suggest 
raised eyebrows. Do you wish to make any 
comment on Mr. Gabrielson’s part in ob- 
taining that loan? 

“Mr. GuNDERSON. To my knowledge, Mr. 
Gabrielson had no part in obtaining the 
loan. The history of that loan is that Mr. 
Dobey Keith, who was one of the outstand- 
ing chemical engineers in this country, and 
who was responsible for the successful con- 
struction of all the catalytic cracking during 
the war, became interested in bringing over 
the Fischer-Tropsch process for the chang- 
ing of natural gas into gasoline. And he 
believed that he could make the process 
much more efficient by using a low-pressure 
method of producing oxygen, because the 
Germans had used a high-pressure meth- 
od of producing oxygen, which was extremely 
expensive, and as a result he called on Mr. 
Jesse Jones, I would say some time back in 
the early 1940’s and asked him if the RFC at 
that time would consider a loan that would 
pay for the construction of half of such 
plants. 

“I think the board at that time indicated 
to Mr. Keith, through Mr. Jones, our usual 
requirement on new enterprises, that if they 
would put up half of the money and work- 
ing capital, we would lend the money for 
the other half of the working capital. 

“The original estimate was for a $6,000,000 
loan, but by the time price ceilings had gone 
off and they had gotten into specific plans, 
the loan was for $9,000,000, with the bor- 
rower putting up $10,000,000. At the time 
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the loan was made, the best judgment of our 
engineers was that the cost of the plant 
would probably be $24,000,000. 

“After the loan actually was committed, 
we had quite a substantial increase in prices 
of everything in this country, with the re- 
sult that the final cost of the plant would 
probably be about $36,000,000 or $37,000,000. 

“Senator FULBRIGHT. But you say that Mr. 
Gabrielson had nothing to do with obtain- 
ing the loan? 

“Mr. GUNDERSON. Mr. Gabrielson was orig- 
inally the attorney. I had never talked to 
Mr. Gabrielson and I know of no one in the 
RFC who had ever talked with him until 
after the loan was made, at which time he 
was elected president of the company. 

“Senator FuLsricnt, Was he interested in 
any other companies which had RFC loans 
during this period? 

“Mr. Gunperson. None that I know of. 
And I think I would know of it if he were.” 

To recapitulate: 

The RFC loans to Carthage Hydrocol were 
all granted before I became chairman of the 
Republican National Committee. The first 
loan was granted before I became the com- 
pany’s president. In connection with the 
loan, my part and the part of my firm was 
assisting in the preparation of the loan 
application and in discussing the applica- 
tion with the staff of RFC. Neither in- 
fluence nor pressure were used in obtaining 
the loans. The compensation I have re- 
ceived was solely for legitimate services as 
legal counsel and president. In no manner, 
directly or indirectly, have I received a fee 
or any other compensation for securing the 
RFC loan. I have no financial interest in 
the company. I am proud to be its presi- 
dent and to participate in the development 
of a new industry with tremendous poten- 
tials to our national defense and the utiliza- 
tion of a natural resource. 

Had there been any evidence to contro- 
vert these facts, I feel sure it would not have 
been overlooked by the Democrat-controlled 
Fulbright subcommittee despite its demon- 
strated and acknowledged record of fairness 
to date. I hope the subcommittee will con- 
tinue its investigation until all scandalous 
conduct is exposed whether it involves Re- 
publicans or Democrats. 

Sincerely, 
Guy GEORGE GABRIELSON, 
Chairman, Republican National 
Committee. 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I shall 
vote for the resolution of the Senator 
from Indiana and against the reorgani- 
zation plan as submitted by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. I shall do it, 
first, because I believe the reorganiza- 
tion plan, as proposed, is the wrong way 
to legislate on a matter of such vital 
importance as this. I shall do it, in the 
second place, because it will give to the 
Congress of the United States a chance 
to look more completely at the picture 
presented in regard to the RFC. If this 
proposed reorganization plan is adopted 
by the Senate, it will constitute a bulwark 
against further consideration by the 
Senate either of the Fulbright bills, 
which have been introduced, or of the 
bills which have been introduced by the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Kem], and 
the junior Senator from Ohio. 

I think the problem is sufficiently 
serious—and its seriousness has been 
emphasized particularly by the facts re- 
vealed by the Fulbright committee to 
call for an adequate, thorough-going 
consideration by the Congress, first by 
the committee, and then by the Congress 
of the United States itself, and also a 
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thorough-going deoate upon the issues 
involved, with opportunity to amend any 
bill which may be proposed for the re- 
organization of RFC, or to consider its 
abolition. 

One of the most serious problems we 
are facing at the present time is that 
of inflation in the domestic economy. 
Not only is it serious because it will un- 
dermine the present defense activities 
and multiply the cost of the Government 
in its expansion of its military program, 
but it will ultimately make more difficult 
any readjustment program after we shall 
have built up the Armed Forces and ex- 
panded our industrial plant to take care 
of immediate needs, following which it 
will have to be reconverted to civilian 
or domestic needs, in a majority of its 
capacity, at least. We shall then be 
threatened with a decline, and in that 
period it may be necessary to consider 
again RFC or some Federal lending in- 
stitution, At the present time we do not 
need it. 

There are private inflationary pres- 
sures, inflationary pressure on every side 
in our domestic economy. The Govern- 
ment is constantly trying to hold down 
those infiationary pressures, in an effort 
to keep our economy in a sound condi- 
tion. But Government spending, Gov- 
ernment lending is far more inflationary 
than private lending, and with the Gov- 
ernment trying to keep down inflation in 
the domestic field and in private busi- 
ness, certainly we ought not to be adding, 
through direct loans, to the inflationary 
pressures through the Government itself. 

I shall oppose this reorganization plan, 
because I think the Congress ought to 
abolish the RFC, not alone because of 
the Fulbright revelations in regard to 
the misdeeds and the maladministration 
of the RFC, but because I am funda- 
mentally opposed to direct Government 
lending except in unusual times; and 
RFC was created in a most unusual time, 
when there was a serious depression. 
When business was declining and when 
banks were going out of business, the 
Government instituted this program in 
1932 in order to lift up our economy. 
It did so, it was remarkably successful, 
and it might well be considered again, 
if we were to face a similar situation. It 
might have been used for direct lending 
in the war program, had it not been for 
the discrediting information which has 
been brought to the attention of the 
Congress and to the American people, as 
a result of which they have lost com- 
plete confidence in the RFC, as well as 
in its opportunity for further service. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: The time 
of the Senator from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. BRICKER. May I have one more 
minute? 

Mr. CAPEHART. The Senator may 
have one more minute. 

Mr. BRICKER. At the present time, 
there is no need for direct Government 
lending of the type and character the 
RFC is providing. All the other admin- 
istrative responsibilities of the RFC can 
be transferred to the Department of 
Commerce, or they can be carried on by 
any other department of the Govern- 
ment designated by the President under 
the defense production law enacted by 
the Congress. 
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We are not here voting on the ques- 
tion, as has been emphasized by Senators 
on the other side, who seem to be sup- 
porting the administration’s program, 
on whether we shall abolish RFC. But 
approval of the plan, in my judgment, 
would simply create a barrier to further 
consideration, that is, to adequate con- 
sideration and to a constructive remedy 
of the conditions which exist in RFC at 
the present time. 

I thank the Senator from Indiana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
shall allocate 30 minutes to myself at this 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Indiana is recognized for 
30 minutes. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I hold 
in my hand the remarks made yesterday 
by several Senators who are in favor of 
the President’s plan to reorganize the 
RFC, and I have listened this afternoon 
to what they have had to say. Par- 
ticularly did I listen to the able Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN]. At no 
time have any of the Senators, with the 
Possible exception of the present occu- 
pant of the chair [Mr. MCCLELLAN], 
discussed the reorganization plan. They 
have all been talking about and dis- 
cussing the fact that they feel that RFC 
should not be abolished. 

What do they fear? Why do they not 
discuss the merits or the demerits of 
this plan? Of course, the answer is 
that the plan has no merits. It is a bad 
plan, it should not be adopted; and of 


course, Senators well know it, so they. 


hide behind the smoke screen that 
someone, some place, is trying to dis- 
solve RFC, when its dissolution of RFC 
is not the question before the Senate 
at the moment. The question before 
the Senate is whether the Senate will 
approve the President’s reorganization 
plan—to do what? To substitute one 
man for a Board of Directors of five men, 
to have charge of RFC. 

The able Senator from Alabama this 
afternoon discussed at great length the 
fact that certain persons wanted to dis- 
solve the RFC, and he accused the Re- 
publicans of wanting to doit. I should 
like to call the attention of the Senate 
to the fact that the Republican Party 
founded the RFC in the beginning. It 
was the Republican Eightieth Congress 
which extended the life of RFC, not for 
1 year, but for 8 years. 

Mr. President, I do not suppose I 
shall change any votes, because there are 
not many Senators listening. I am 
grateful to the visitors in the gallery 
for being present. The question is: Is 
it good business or good managerial pro- 
cedure to eliminate the Board and sub- 
stitute one man? Is it in the public 
interest? Will it restore confidence in 
the RFC? 

Those are the questions which we 
must decide, and they are the subject 
matter of the debate. The question be- 
fore the Senate is the President's re- 
organization plan, not the elimination 
of RFC, not even the reorganization of 
RFC, except as it will be reorganized in 
the wrong direction by the President's 
plan, and not in the right direction. The 
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question is not as to whether RFC should 
be abolished. 

Mr. President, I wish every Senator 
were in his seat, because I desire to em- 
phasize that it would be very unfortu- 
nate if any Senator votes either way on 
this question because he was in favor 
of retaining the RFC or in favor of 
eliminating it, because the subject mat- 
ter of the resolution does not touch that 
point. 

In the first place, we could not dis- 
solve the RFC within 10 years, even if 
we wanted to do so. The only thing we 
could do quickly with respect to it, if 
we had a mind to do it, would be to estop 
it by law from making any further direct 
loans to business institutions. That is 
all we could possibly do if we tried to 
do something quickly. It would take 
longer than 10 years, because the RFC 
has loans which run for a longer time 
than 10 years. 

The Corporation has other functions 
than loaning money to business inter- 
ests. Let us take a look at its func- 
tions. Of course, it does loan money to 
business institutions. It operates the 
rubber program for the Government, 
which is, in itself, a big project. It runs 
a tin-smelting plant. 

Last year the RFC was directed by 
the Congress to loan money under the 
so-called 1950 Defense Preduction Act, 
and it has other functions which have 
been given to it by the Congress. I do 
not think anyone is in favor of eliminat- 
ing the particular functions I have men- 
tioned. Therefore, we could not elim- 
inate or dissolve RFC, within 10 years’ 
time, if we desired to do so. 

I might take the time, in that con- 
nection, Mr. President, to read the state- 
ment of the Director of the Budget, but 
I shall not do so. He went into great 
detail with reference to the functions 
of RFC. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion should have more instead of fewer 
administrators. The RFC has five or six 
functions, at the moment, and each 
function should have its own board of di- 
rectors and a chairman or chief execu- 
tive officer for each, instead of having 
one administrator to operate all the 
functions. 

During World War II, RFC had under 
it 11 subsidiary corporations, and each 
of the 11 had a board of directors and a 
chairman of the board, who were in ad- 
dition to the board of directors and 
Chairman of the Board of the RFC 
itself. 

So I say, Mr. President, that we should 
be giving the RFC more administrators, 
We should be breaking it up into half a 
dozen divisions, with a board of directors 
and a chairman of each division, rather 
than having one administrator to oper- 
ate all its functions. 

I should like now to answer the ques- 
tions which I posed at the beginning of 
my speech. Is it good business to sub- 
stitute one man for a board? My an- 
swer is, “No.” The answer must be in 
the negative. The Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation is a bank. I know 
there are many persons who will argue 
that it is not a bank, but, nevertheless, 
it is a bank. 
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I listened all yesterday afternoon to 
the reasons for continuing RFC. One 
reason given was that it is making loans 
because the banks of the country are un- 
able to make them. It is a bank, and its 
purpose is to perform banking functions. 
There is not a bank in the United States 
that does not have a board of directors. 
In fact, there is not a State law in the 
United States which permits the or- 
ganization of a bank without a board of 
directors. There is not a corporation 
in the United States that does not have 
a president and a board of directors, be- 
cause there is not a State law in the 
United States that permits a corporation 
to operate without directors. 

Why are we talking of eliminating the 
board of directors and setting up a dic- 
tator, one man, to run the RFC? It is 
not good business practice. It is not 
good procedure. It is 100 percent 
wrong. 

I may say at this point, Mr. President, 
that I did not arrive at the conclusion 
that I would oppose a single Adminis- 
trator of RFC simply because the Presi- 
dent sent to the Congress a reorganiza- 
tion plan. I was opposed to it last fall 
when it was suggested in the subcom- 
mittee. I was opposed to it when the so- 
called Fulbright committee rendered a 
report recommending it, and I filed mi- 
nority views at that time. So I am not 
a “Johnny Come Lately” who is against 
the plan simply because the President 
of the United States sent it here. 

The next question is, Is it in the pub- 
lic interest to adopt the President’s plan 
of reorganization? Of course it is not in 
the public interest. It cannot possibly 
be in the interest of the Congress, which 
is responsible for the operation of RFC, 
since it is an independent agency. It 
cannot possibly be in the public interest. 

It is suggested that we put one man 
in control. The main argument, indeed, 
the only argument on the part of any- 
one to whom I have listened, is that if 
we have one man in charge of RFC we 
would be able to pin responsibility upon 
him; in other words, if things should go 
wrong we could go to him and say, 
“Things are wrong”; and if they should 
go well I presume we could say he had 
done a good job. How are we going to 
know, if we have only one man in 
charge, whether things are good or bad? 

We have had some experience with 
RFC during the past few years, as ex- 
posed by the Fulbright committee. How 
are we to know what the conditions are? 
The function of a board of directors is 
not only to make over-all policies and 
have general supervision, but also to 
make certain that things are going prop- 
erly. How could we find out from one 
man whether things were or were not 
going along properly? 

It is never in the public interest to 
place in the hands of one man so much 
money as RFC has to loan and to spend. 
It is never in the best public interest to 
place in one man’s hands all the au- 
thority the proposed Administrator will 
have if this reorganization plan goes 
through. It cannot possibly be in the 
best interests of the country. 

It is argued that it would result in 
better organization. If it is better or- 
ganization to have one man operating 
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RFC and we can pin responsibility upon 
him, why are there 96 Senators and 435 
Representatives, and why do we appoint 
committees? We do it in order to get 
the best judgment of a number of men. 
We do not leave it up to one man. That 
is why there are boards of directors of 
banks, because under that system the 
president of the bank alone does not look 
after the interests of the depositors. In 
this instance it is a question of looking 
after the interests of the taxpayers, be- 
cause it is taxpayers’ money that the 
RFC lends. 

The next question is: Will it restore 
confidence? The answer is absolutely 
“No.” It is impossible to legislate hon- 
esty and integrity. After all the expo- 
sures of the Fulbright committee, to say 
now that we are going to whitewash 
RFC and make it pure and holy, and 
that we are going to eliminate all the 
bad practices which the committee has 
uncovered by putting one man in charge 
of it, instead of a board of directors of 
five honest men, certainly will not restore 
confidence in RFC. It could not pos- 
sibly do so. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, the same 
persons who have been responsible for 
the appointment of the present five di- 
rectors would be responsible for appoint- 
ing a single Administrator. The ap- 
pointment would go through the same 
channels. The same personnel at the 
White House who picked the multiple 
Directors would pick the single Director. 
I am not saying it would be impossible 
to get one man who would be more hon- 
est and more efficient than any one of 
five men. On the other hand, we might 
get five men who would be more honest 
and more efficient than one man, Sup- 
pose any one of the three directors of 
RFC who have been in the limelight re- 
cently as a result of the Fulbright in- 
vestigation had been the single Director 
of RFC. I think it can be taken for 
granted that when the President ap- 
pointed the three men he felt they were 
efficient and dependable. I assume that 
when the Senate confirmed them we felt 
the same way about them. 

Yesterday afternoon the able Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dovetas] spent most 
of the time he spoke in telling us why 
RFC should be continued, instead of dis- 
cussing the issue. At first he tried to 
make us believe that a single director 
was better for an organization than a 
board of directors. In the next breath 
he called our attention to the fact that 
under the reorganization plan we would 
be setting up two boards, a loan-policy 
board and a review board. The loan- 
policy board would be made up of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary 
of Commerce, the Director, his assistant, 
and a fifth man, who would be appointed 
by the President. The fifth man would 
be someone with the rank of Cabinet 
officer. 

The opponents have laid great stress 
on the fact that this Loan Policy Board 
would be a wonderful thing. The re- 
organization plan does not require that 
any one of the three Cabinet members 
attend a session of the Board. It gives 
them the right to appoint substitutes. 
It gives them the right not only to ap- 
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point permanent substitutes to attend 
meetings, but to appoint substitutes for 
each meetings of the Board. We know 
that Cabinet members will not look after 
the details of the administration of the 
RFC, in order to see to it that it is prop- 
erly administered. They would appoint 
someone from within their own organ- 
ization. 

Does Congress want to say in one 
breath that a board of directors is no 
good, and that we should get rid of it 
and appoint a single Director, and then 
give the President of the United States 
the right to appoint the Directors—be- 
cause that is what they would be—who 
would not be required to attend meet- 
ings, but would have the right to ap- 
point as substitutes anyone they cared 
to appoint from time to time? If that 
is good management and if that makes 
sense, I do not understand business. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I would rather not 
yield at this time. I shall be glad to 
yield at the conclusion of my remarks, 

What is suggested does not make sense 
to me. Would the members of the Loan 
Policy Board have authority? The pres- 
ent Chairman of the Board of Directors 
of the RFC says that their powers would 
be advisory. I have his testimony be- 
fore me, but I shall not read it. Would 
the Board have authority? If it would, 
if it would be a board in the true sense, 
and could tell the one-man Director 
what to do and what not to do, all we 
are doing is kidding the public, if I may 
use the expression. 

In my opinion, as I read the reorgan- 
ization plan, the members of the Board 
would have no authority. Their func- 
tion would be purely advisory. 

It has been called to the attention of 
the President of the United States for 
many months that something is wrong 
in RFC. He has authority at the mo- 
ment to constitute an advisory board, 
made up of the same persons who are 
provided for in the reorganization plan, 
if he cares to do so. 

The opponents of the resolution have 
made much of the so-called review 
board. What is the review board to be? 
The review board will be nothing more 
than we now have in the RFC. Under 
the reorganization plan the review 
board would have to pass upon all loans 
of $100,000 or more. ~ wish to invite 
the attention of the Senate to the fact 
that there is such a provision now. I 
also invite attention to the fact that 
branch offices of the RFC have the auto- 
matic right to grant any loan under 
$100,000. All loans above $100,000 must 
be approved by the home office, and a 
review board must pass upon them. 

Let us look a little further into the 
proposed Review Board. Under the re- 
organization plan, the Review Board 
would be composed of five employees of 
the RFC, to be appointed exclusively 
by the Director. Is anyone so naive as 
to believe that any one of the five em- 
ployees would go against the wishes of 
his boss, with the boss having the right 
of appointment and discharge? Who 
can be so naive as to believe any such 
thing? 
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Oh, I know the argument will be made 
that the Fulbright committee uncovered 
the fact that the present Review Board 
did a fine job, and that in every in- 
stance in which a bad loan was made 
the board of directors had overruled the 
Review Board. Does anyone think that 
a single director would not overrule the 
Board? Does anyone expect to have the 
RFC operate year after year without 
making some bad loans? It is the re- 
sponsibility of the board of directors to 
act finally upon a loan, by either ap- 
proving or disapproving it. Nothing 
would be changed by creating the pro- 
posed Review Board. RFC has such a 
review board at the moment. Yet the 
opponents of the resolution would have 
us believe that something new has been 
injected into RFC by the provision for 
the so-called Loan Policy Board and the 
Review Board. 

Another argument which is used is 
that the Loan Policy Board, on which 
would sit representatives of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and the Secretary 
of Commerce, and one other Cabinet offi- 
cer, would be better able to coordinate 
Government agencies. Why have they 
not been coordinated? The present 
Board has had a perfect right to coordi- 
nate them. No legislation is needed to 
coordinate those agencies. Today or any 
other day the President could create 
such an advisory board. He could have 
appointed the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the Secretary of Commerce as an 
advisory board to RFC; but he did not 
do so. 

What is the history of this reorganiza- 
tion plan? Let us take a look at it. 
Why is it before us? Where did the 
original idea come from? Let me give 
the historical background of the Presi- 
dent’s Reorganization Plan No. 1. I 
78575 Senators to pay close attention to 

his. 

On February 5 of this year the Ful- 
bright subcommittee filed its report on 
favoritism and influence in RFC. 

On February 8, 3 days afterward, the 
President of the United States said that 
the report was “asinine.” Remember 
that the report was filed on February 5. 
Three days later, on February 8, the 
President said that the report was 
asinine. 

On February 12 the President stated 
that he had confidence in all the offi- 
cials of RFC, and in RFC itself. 

On February 12—and this is impor- 
tant—the President submitted the nom- 
inations of five incumbent members of 
the Board of Directors of RFC for con- 
firmation by the Senate. What he did 
was to resubmit the names of the five 
Directors whose names he had sub- 
mitted in the previous October. He re- 
submitted them 4 days after he criti- 
cized the Fulbright report and stated 
that it was asinine. 

Keep in mind that on February 12 the 
President of the United States had no 
idea of a one-man Director, because had 
he had the idea of a one-man Director 
on February 12 he most certainly would 
not have resubmitted the nominations 
of the five Directors. 
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On February 19, 7 days later, the Pres- 
ident submitted Reorganization Plan 
No. 1, which would abolish the RFC 
Board, whose nominations he had asked 
the Senate to confirm 7 days earlier. 

Why? What is it all about? Of 
course, the proponents of the reorgani- 
gation plan tell us that the reason is 
that as a result of the Fulbright investi- 
gation the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration is a confused organization, an 
organization which they say should be 
reorganized, an organization which they 
say ought to have its house cleaned. I 
agree with that. But unfortunately 
those who are going to clean the house 
are the ones who got it dirty. Those 
who messed it up, and those who are re- 
sponsible for the dirt, are the ones who 
are now going to reorganize it. They 
are going to appoint a one-man Director. 

I say that it is easier to control one 
man than five. I say that it is easier 
to get favoritism and influence if one 
has to deal with only one man rather 
than with five. In fact, it is five times 
as easy, 

So 7 days after the President of the 
United States, still believing in a five- 
man Board, sent the nominations of the 
five members to the Senate, he sent up 
this reorganization plan. ‘That is the 
history of it. What is the reason for it? 
Of course the answer of the proponents 
is that we are at war, and that RFC is 
an important agency of the Govern- 
ment. I will not deny that. 

It is said that the RFC is losing em- 
ployees, and that there are other rea- 
sons for the reorganization plan. It may 
well be losing employees. However, 
there will be plenty more people who 
will be anxious to get Government jobs, 
So far as I am personally concerned, it 
would be a good thing if the RFC were 
to lose from 25 to 40 percent of the em- 
ployees it now has, because the RFC 
could still be operated with 60 percent 
of the personne] which it has at the 
moment, 

The RFC now has five directors. Their 
nominations have been before the Sen- 
ate for confirmation since last October. 
One way to settle the entire question and 
avoid confusion and uncertainty would 
be for the Senate to confirm the nomi- 
nations of the five directors for specific 
terms of office. However, three of those 
directors were involved in the Fulbright 
hearings, Two of them were not. Two 
of them were carry-over directors, mean- 
ing that they have served for a number 
of years. One of them was not a carry- 
over, but a new director. Three of them 
were involved in the Fulbright investi- 
gation and two were not. The two who 
were not involved have been directors 
since last October. That is a period of 
7 or 8 months. They must have learned 
considerable about the operations of the 
RFC. They ought to know something 
about it, and they do. 

If we want to get out of the dilemma 
in which it is claimed we are, why does 
not the Senate Committee on Banking 
and Currency meet this afternoon and 
report favorably to the Senate the names 
of the two directors to whom I have re- 
ferred? One of them ic Chairman of the 
organization. They could then continue 
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to function. Two of them could operate 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
If, as is proposed, one director were able 
to run it, at least two of them ought to 
be able to run it. 

If the reorganization plan becomes 
law, the President must send to the Sen- 
ate the nomination of a one-man direc- 
tor. That nomination must be con- 
firmed by the Senate. If he wished to 
do so, the President could send up the 
nomination of one other man and let 
the Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency confirm the nomination of that 
man and the nomination of the two 
directors who were not involved. Then 
we would have a three-man board, in- 
cluding two men who have been there 
for 7 months. 

No; we are not going to do that. It 
is said that there is some kind of emer- 
gency at the present time. As a matter 
of expediency, we are going to do that 
which the great majority of Senators on 
the other side of the aisle do not approve. 

I should like to read the testimony 
of the able chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking and Curreney 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hor. 
LAND in the chair). The 30 minutes 
which the Senator allotted to himself 
have expired. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Ishall allow myself 
15 minutes more. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is recognized for 15 minutes more. 

Mr.CAPEHART. I should like to read 
what the chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency had to 
say: 

Senator MAYBANK, I do not believe in this 
plan. I said so. 


In other words, when the chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency was before the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments, which was considering this plan, 
he very frankly stated that he did not 
believe in a one-man director. How- 
ever, he said he would support the plan 
because it was the lesser of two evils at 
the moment, 

I have offered a way out. I have sug- 
gested the appointment of two directors 
who were not involved in the Fulbright 
investigation, with the suggestion that 
the President send a third nomination 
to the Senate. We would then have 
three directors on the Board of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
Later the President could send up two 
more nominations. To me that is a 
much better plan than jumping off into 
the deep and appointing a one-man 
director of RFC. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HoL- 
LAND in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Indiana yield to the Senator from 
Arkansas? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Does the Senator 
say that he thought the majority Mem- 
bers on this side of the aisle were op- 
posed to this plan? 

Mr. CAPEHART. No; I do not say 
yr I said I did not think they believed 
in it. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator from 
Indiana knows, does he not, that in the 
subcommittee he was the only one who 
dissented from an almost identical plan? 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is correct. 
The Senator from Arkansas introduced 
a bill which called for a one-man direc- 
tor. It called for some other things 
which I approved, but I was opposed to 
the one-man director. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. But my point is: 
The Senator was the only member of 
the subcommittee who was opposed to it, 
was he not? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes; but some of 
those who at the time said they might 
favor it, today are opposed to it. 

The President’s Reorganization Plan 
No. 1 should be defeated. It beats about 
the bush. This plan does not approach 
the problems of the RFC, but instead it 
sidesteps them. 

There is nothing wrong with the RFC 
that honest management cannot cure. 


It has had a Board of Directors from its 


inception, Some Senators said on the 
floor yesterday that we should not throw 
the baby away with the bath water when 
the baby was bad, or something of that 
sort; that we should not tear down a 
church because someone who was a mem- 
ber of it was a sinner; that we should 
not dissolve the Congress of the United 
States if it should be disclosed that there 
was a couple of bad Congressmen. 

Then why do Senators want to do away 
with the five Directors of this organiza- 
tion? Why do Senators want to change 
the organization? Why do Senators 
want to give up the organizational struc- 
ture the RFC has had for the past 19 
years, simply because some bad Directors 
have been found in the organization? 
If their argument is good, then the argu- 
ment I am using is good. Why do Sen- 
ators want to give up the organization? 
Of course, the answer is that the Presi- 
dent does not want to withdraw the five 
Directors whose names he has sent to 
the Senate. The Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee does not want to 
confirm them. So there is sent to us a 
reorganization plan, but I again want to 
repeat, and I hope the able Senator from 
Arkansas will listen, that Senators on 
the other side of the aisle do not like it. 
They may vote for it, but they do not 
like it. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. Is the reorganization 
plan the Senator has been discussing a 
Hoover plan? 

Mr. CAPEHART. It is not a Hoover 
plan. 

Mr. WILEY. That answers that ques- 
tion. I compliment the distinguished 
Senator from Indiana on his statement. 
I have listened to him with profit. I 
should like to ask him another question, 
because there exists a great deal of mis- 
conception, which the Senator from In- 
diana has cleared up for many, I am sure, 
The question is: If we defeat the reso- 
lution, what then? 

Mr. CAPEHART. There are five Di- 
rectors of the Corporation at the mo- 
ment. Two of them are not even in- 
volved in the Fulbright investigation. 
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The trouble is that the committee will 
not vote to confirm any of the Directors. 
The President will not withdraw their 
names and send up new names; but in- 
stead, a reorganization plan is submitted 
the purpose of which is to turn RFC 
over to one man, to one Director. 

Mr. WILEY. My question implied 
this: RFC would not be killed if the 
resolution should be adopted. 

Mr. CAPEHART. It has absolutely 
nothing to do with killing the RFC. It 
has no bearing upon that question one 
way or the other. 

Mr. WILEY. I think the Senator has 
answered the question, and the answer 
should go out definitely to the country, 
because there has been a great deal of 
misrepresentation that today we are vot- 
ing to kill RFC. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Of course, that is a 
smoke screen. To say so is to try to in- 
sult the intelligence of the Members of 
the Senate. 

Mr. WILEY. As I understand the 
Senator’s own position, he does not want 
the RFC to go out of business. 

Mr. CAPEHART. At the moment I 
certainly am not in favor of it, because 
it would require 10 years to eliminate it, 
if it were desired to do so. Had the 
Senator been present earlier and heard 
the beginning of my talk he would know 
that I pointed out the many functions of 
the RFC. 

Mr. WILEY. I was present and heard 
the Senator’s statement, and I compli- 
ment the Senator on it. 

Mr. CAPEHART. In being opposed to 
the plan the furthest thing from my 
mind is to eliminate the RFC. I was 
opposed to any such action even before 
the reorganization plan came to the 
Senate. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Does the Senator 
think ‘t is merely a coincidence that all 
those who do wish to abolish the RFC 
are going to support the Senator’s reso- 
lution? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I am not going to 
presume, as the able Senator does, how 
other Senators are going to vote and 
kow they are thinking. If the Senator 
knows who is going to vote for or against 
the resolution he knows more than I do. 
I am not going to impugn the motives 
of other Senators on the floor of the 
United States Senate. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not think the 
Senator understood me. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes; I thoroughly 
understood the Senator. I think the 
trouble is I understood the Senator too 
well. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. What I mean is, 
for example: It is no secret that the 
senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD] 
has announced—and he makes no bones 
about it—that he is opposed to the RFC. 
He wishes to abolish it. He has intro- 
duced a measure to that effect. There 
is no secret about it, and there is no im- 
pugning of motives. 
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Mr. CAPEHART. No; notin that par- 
ticular instance. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Is it a coincidence 
that those who wish to destroy the RFC 
are supporting the Senator’s resolution? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I do not think it is 
a coincidence. I think it is simply that 
the able Senator from Virginia sees the 
picture clearly and recognizes what a 
bad set-up it would be. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. And he recognizes 
the significance of the Senator’s resolu- 
tion, which is designed to destroy the 
RFC. That is the only point. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
want to deny that. I want to say that 
the able Senator from Arkansas has no 
right to make that statement. He knows 
he has no right to make that statement. 
I would like to ask him to withdraw it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Will the Senator 
yield further? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Indiana yield further 
to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is the plain 
fact. I will say that every member of 
this body who has publicly stated that 
he wished to destroy and eliminate the 
RFC will support the Senator’s plan. 

Mr. CAPEHART. No. The able 
Senator’s statement was that I sub- 
mitted a resolution for the purpose of 
destroying the RFC. Now I ask that the 
able Senator withdraw that statement, 
because he knows it is not true. He 
ought not to have made it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I should like to 
ask that the Official Reporter read what 
I said, because the Senator is not quot- 
ing it properly. 

Mr. CAPEHART. What did the 
Senator say? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I will leave it to 
the Official Reporter. He is right there 
at the reporter’s table. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I do 
not care. We can leave it to the RECORD 
if the Senator wants to. But I want the 
Senator to know that I feel his state- 
ment is unfortunate, and unfair. The 
Senator has no right to make such a 
statement. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I did not say what 
the Senator from Indiana said I said. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I am not yielding 
to the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CAPEHART. To whom? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. To the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT] ? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I will not yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Indiana declines to yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Indiana yield to the 
Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I do not wish to 
yield at the moment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Indiana declines to yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Indiana yield suffi- 
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cient time for the Official Reporter to 
read what I stated? 

Mr. CAPEHART. From the Senator’s 
time? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Will the Senator 
yield for that purpose? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield for that pur- 
pose; yes, if it comes from the time of 
the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. FUL BRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Indiana has had a change 
of heart. 

I will yield sufficient time for the Of- 
ficial Reporter to read what I said. The 
Senator from Indiana has simply mis- 
quoted what I said. Will the reporter 
read what I said a moment ago? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Indiana yield for that 
purpose? 

Mr.CAPEHART. Yes, I yield for that 
purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
reporter will read. 

The Official Reporter (Mr. Carlson) 
read as follows: 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART, I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. What I mean is, for exam- 
ple: It is no secret that the senior Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. BYRD] has announced 
and he makes no bones about it—that he 
is opposed to the RFC. He wishes to abol- 
ish it. He has introduced a measure to that 
effect. There is no secret about it, and 
there is no impugning of motives. 


Mr. CAPEHART. No; not in that particular 
instance. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, Is it a coincidence that 
those who wish to destroy the RFC are sup- 
porting the Senator’s resolution? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I do not think it is a co- 
incidence. I think it is simply that the able 
Senator from Virginia sees the picture 
clearly and recognizes what a bad set-up it 
would be. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. And he recognizes the sig- 
nificance of the Senator’s resolution, which 
is designed to destroy the RFC. That is the 
only point. 

Mr. CAPEHART, Mr. President, I deny that, 
The able Senator from Arkansas has no 
right to make that statement. He knows he 
has no right to make that statement. I 
would like to ask him to withdraw it. 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
should like to have the Official Reporter 
read again the statement the Senator 
from Arkansas made in regard to how 
the resolution is designed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Official Reporter will reread that »ortion 
of the statement. 

The Official Reporter read as follows: 

And he recognizes the significance of the 
Senator’s resolution, which is designed to 
destroy the RFC. That is the only point. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is right. 

Mr. CAPEHART. In other words, the 
Senator says I submitted a resolution 
designed to kill the RFC; in other words, 
the Senator is saying that it was my 
purpose to kill the RFC. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No; not at all, I 
did not say anything about the motive 
of the Senator from Indiana. I simply 
have said that the resolution is designed 
to kill the RFC. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
decline to yield further. No inference 
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other than the one I have stated can 
be drawn from the remarks which have 
been made by the Senator from Arkan- 
sas. The only inference which can be 
drawn from his remarks is that in sub- 
mitting the resolution, I intended to kill 
the RFC. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Mr. President 

Mr. CAPEHART. I decline to yield 
further, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Indiana declines to yield 
further. 

Mr, CAPEHART. Mr. President, there 
is absolutely no truth in the statement 
that I meant to kill the RFC. 

I shall not take the time to read it; 
but when I appeared before the com- 
mittee, I stated—and the statement ap- 
pears in the printed hearings—that I 
was opposed to dissolving the RFC. 
How the able Senator from Arkansas 
can arrive at the conclusion or the 
thought ke has stated is impossible for 
me to understand. Last fall, as far 
back as last October, as I recall, when 
the Senator from Arkansas introduced 
his bill calling for a one-iman director 
for the RFC, I was opposed to it then. 
I filed minority views. 

Yet today the Senator from Arkansas 
stands on the floor of the Senate and 
accuses me of submitting this resolution 
in order to kill the RFC. I want the 
Senator to know that I do not like such 
an accusation, for it is very unfair. It 
is typical of what has happened here 
very often during the past 6 years, since 
I have been a Member of the Senate, 
namely, the practice of impugning the 
motives of other Senators. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I decline to yield at 
this point. 

Mr. DWORSEAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART, I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Is it not true that 
friends of the RFC can oppose the Pres- 
ident’s plan on the basis that its rejec- 
tion will assure earlier action by the com- 
mittee in reporting proposed remedial 
legislation which will clean up the tragic 
mess in which the RFC stands today? 
Is not there considerable likelihood that 
otherwise there will be long delay in 
having the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee report any such proposed legis- 
lation? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Certainly. Such 
J. Us are before the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, and the chairman of 
the committee nas assured us that he 
will hold hearings on them. 

Mr. DWORSHAEK. Is it not likely 
that if the present plan goes through, 
such remedial legislation, which friends 
of the RFC want enacted, will be greatly 
delayed? 

Mr. CAPEHART, I think the Senator 
is entirely correct. 

Mr. President, it has been a source of 
great pleasure to me—the Senator from 
Arkansas can laugh if he wishes to, but 
there is nothing at all funny about it— 
to have had the opportunity and the 
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honor to work with the Senator from 
Arkansas as a member of the subcom- 
mittee on the RFC. I have enjoyed 
that work. We certainly cooperated 
throughout. I know of no other com- 
mittee which has Zotten along better. 

I wish to say here that I think it was 
unfair and was hitting below the belt 
when the Senator said or inferred that 
I submitted the resolution in order to 
kill the RFC. Certainly no other infer- 
ence can be read into the Senator’s re- 
marks. I say that such remarks are 
hitting below the belt. I do not like 
such tactics, and I want the world to 
know it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

5 CAPEHART. I am very happy to 
yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair must announce that the addi- 
tional 15 minutes of time have expired. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Let me inquire ho 
much time remains to our side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thirty- 
one minutes yet remain to the Senator 
from Indiana, 

Mr. CAPEHART. Then I yield myself 
6 minutes more. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Indiana is recognized for 
6 minutes more. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I simply wish to 
say that upon the rereading of the state- 
ment I made, it is very clear that I my- 
self drew no such inference as the one 
which has been stated by the Senator 
from Indiana. The Senator from In- 
diana himself is drawing the inference 
as to what his motive was. It is very 
clear that I said the resolution is de- 
signed to kill the RFC. That has noth- 
ing at all to do with the Senator's 
motives, 

Mr. CAPEHART. However, Mr. Pres- 
ident, who submitted the resolution? 
Who was the author of it? 

Mr. FUL BRIGHT. That is entirely 
another matter. I asked the Senator if 
it was not a coincidence that, in the 
first instance, all those who have stated 
that they wished to abolish the RFC— 
notably, the senior Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Byrp] and the senior Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. LENI], both of whom 
have submitted resolutions on this sub- 
ject—have announced that they support 
the Senator’s resolution. However, that 
statement has absolutely nothing to do 
with the motive of the Senator from 
Indiana in submitting the resolution. I 
would say it is a coincidence that all 
those who wish to destroy the RFC are 
supporting the resolution. 

Mr. CAPEHART. But the Senator 
said, and the inference was, that the 
resolution is designed to kill the RFC. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think that is 
correct; but that has nothing to do with 
the motives of the Senator in submitting 
the resolution. 

Mr. CAPEHART. If the resolution 
was designed to kill the RFC, inasmuch 
as I submitted the resolution, is it then 
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to be assumed that I simply am ignorant 
of the meaning of the resolution and 
do not know what it means? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No. It is quite 
possible for the Senator from Indiana 
to have one motive and for the Senator 
from Virginia to have another. How- 
ever, it is true that both Senators are 
going to vote in the same way on the 
resolution. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, so 
far as I am concerned, I say that the 
Senator from Arkansas is accusing me 
of submitting the resolution for the pur- 
pose of killing the RFC. I have already 
stated what I thought abcut such re- 
marks, and I still think the same way 
about them. I think it is most unfor- 
tunate for the Senator to make such 
statements. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
deny making any such accusation. The 
Senator from Indiana is accusing him- 
self. In my statement I did not accuse 
him of anything. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, the 
able Senator from Arkansas is a very 
well-educated and a very intelligent man, 
and I know of no one who has a better 
command of the English language. He 
knows more about what words mean 
than does almost any other Senator. 

Mr. President, I wish to continue with 
my remarks on this subject. 

I hold in my hand the report of the 
task force of the Hoover Commission on 
Government corporations, and beginning 
on page 76 is to be found a uniform 
charter for Government corporations. 
It is a uniform charter for all Govern- 
ment corporations, not merely the RFC. 

I read now from page 77: 

Sec. 4 (a). The business of the Corpora- 
tion shall be managed by a Board of Directors ~ 
consisting of— 


And so forth. I shall now read from 
page 78, and I agree 100 percent with 
these recommendations. Certainly we 
should have been proceeding in accord- 
ance with them. We should be debating 
today a legislative proposal with the 
substance of the provisions I am about 
to read from the task-force report of the 
Hoover Commission on Government 
lending agencies, instead of debating 
whether to have only one man as the 
Administrator and Director of the RFC. 
I read now from page 78: 


Sec. 5 (a). The Board of Directors shall 
select, appoint, and fix the compensation of 
all officers of the Corporation, and such of- 
ficers shall serve at the pleasure of the 
Board. The chief executive officer of the 
Corporation shall be its President, and the 
other officers of the Corporation shall consist 
of one or more vice presidents, a secretary, 
a treasurer, a controller, a general counsel, 
and such subordinate officers as may be 
deemed necessary by the Board. 

(b) In the appointment and promotion of 
all officers, attorneys, agents, and employees 
of the Corporation, no political test or quali- 
fication shall be permitted or given consid- 
eration, but all such appointments and such 
promotions shall be given and made upon 
the basis of merit and efficiency. Any mem- 
ber of the Board who shall be found by the 
President of the United States to have vio- 
lated the provisions of this section (b) shall 
be removed from office by the President 
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forthwith, and any appointee of the Board 
who shall be found by the Board to have 
violated the provisions of this subsection (b) 
shall be removed from office by the Board 
forthwith. 

(c) No director, officer, attorney, agent, or 
employee of the Corporation shall partici- 
pate in any manner, dirsctly or indirectly, in 
the deliberation upon or the determination 
of any question by the Corporation affecting 
his personal interests or the interests of any 
corporation, partnership, or association in 
which he is directly or indirectly interested. 


That is what we ought to be doing here 
today—passing such legislation as that. 
because it would clean up RFC. 

Mr. ECTON. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Indiana yield time to the 
Senator from Montana? 

Mr. CAPEHART. How much time 
does the Senator wish? 

Mr. ECTON. I should like to have 
3 or 4 minutes in which to make a brief 
statement. 

Mr. CAPEHART. 
the moment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Arkansas yield time to the 
Senator from Montana? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, My time is prom- 


I have no time at 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair regrets that he cannot recognize 
the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum, to be charged to my 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ab- 
sence of a quorum is suggested by the 
Senator from Arkansas, the time to be 
charged to him, The clerk will call the 
roll. 
The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for a quorum call be rescinded and that 
further proceedings under the call be 
suspended, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Arkansas? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. I yield 1 minute 
to the Senator from New York. 


RELEASES FROM THE WHITE HOUSE ON 
THE PRESIDENT’S ACTION IN RELIEV- 
| ING GENERAL MacARTHUR 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the body 
of the Recor» certain releases from the 
White House bearing on the President’s 
action in relieving General MacArthur 
from his command in the Far East, 
These releases include the President's 
original announcement, the texts of or- 
ders to General MacArthur and to Gen- 
eral Ridgway, the texts of certain docu- 
ments relating to certain past orders 
issued to General MacArthur by the 
President and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
and an announcement concerning the 
continuation of efforts to negotiate a 
peace treaty with Japan, 

I also ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the Recorp the text of President Tru- 
man’s address to the Nation, delivered 
on the evening of April 11, 
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There being no objection, the releases 
and the President’s address were ordered 
to be printed in the Rercorp, as follows: 


I want to talk plainly to you tonight about 
what we are doing in Korea and about our 
policy in the Far East. 

In the simplest terms, what we are doing 
in Korea is this: We are trying to prevent a 
third world war. 

I think most people in this country rec- 
ognized that fact last June. And they 
warmly supported the decision of the Gov- 
ernment to help the Republic of Korea 
against the Communist aggressors. Now, 
many persons, even some who applauded our 
decision to defend Korea, have forgotten the 
basic reason for our action. 

It is right for us to be in Korea. It was 
right last June. It is right today. 

I want to remind you why this is true. 

The Communists in the Kremlin are en- 
gaged in a monstrous conspiracy to stamp 
out freedom all over the world. If they were 
to succeed, the United States would be num- 
bered among their principal victims. It 
must be clear to everyone that the United 
States cannot—and will not—sit idly by and 
await foreign conquest. The only question 
is: When is the best time to meet the threat 
and how? 

The best time to meet the threat is in the 
beginning. It is easier to put out a fire in 
the beginning when it is small than after it 
has become a roaring blaze. 

And the best way to meet the threat of 
aggression is for the peace-loving nations to 
act together. If they don’t act together, 
they are likely to be picked off, one by one, 

If they had followed the right policies in 
the 1930's; if the free countries had acted 
together, to crush the aggression of the dic- 
tators; and if they had acted in the begin- 
ning, when the aggression was small, there 
probably would have been no World War II. 

If history has taught us anything, it is 
that aggression anywhere in the world is a 
threat to peace everywhere in the world. 
When that aggression is supported by the 
cruel and selfish rulers of a powerful nation 
who are bent on conquest, it becomes a clear 
and present danger to the security and inde- 
pc -dence of every free nation. 

This is a lesson that most people in this 
country have learned thoroughly. This is 
the basic reason why we joined in creating 
the United Nations. And, since the end of 
World War II, we have been putting that 
lesson into practice—we have been working 
with other free nations to check the aggres- 
sive designs of the Soviet Union before they 
can result in a third world war. 

That is what we did in Greece, when that 
nation was threatened by the aggression of 
international communism, 

The attack against Greece could have led 
to general war. But this country came to the 
aid of Greece. The United Nations supported 
Greek resistance. With our help, the deter- 
mination and efforts of the Greek people 
defeated the attack on the spot. 

Another big Communist threat to peace 
was the Berlin blockade. That too could 
have led to war. But again it was settled 
because free men would not back down in an 
emergency. 

The aggression against Korea is the boldest 
and most dangerous move the Communists 
have yet made. 

The attack on Korea was part of a greater 
plan for conquering all of Asia. 

I would like to read to you from a secret 
intelligence report which came to us after 
the attack. It is a report of a speech a Com- 
munist army officer in North Korea gave to 
a group of spies and saboteurs last May, 1 
month before South Korea was invaded. The 
report shows in great detail how this invasion 
was part of a carefully prepared plot. Here 
is part of what the Communist officer, who 
had been trained in Moscow, told his men: 
“Our forces,” he said, “are scheduled to at- 
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tack South Korean forces about the middle 
of June * ‘The coming attack on 
South Korea marks the first step toward the 
liberation of Asia.” 

Notice that he used the word “liberation.” 
That is Communist double-talk meaning 
“conquest.” 

I have another secret intelligence report 
here. This one tells what another Com- 
murist officer in the Far East told his men 
several months before the invasion of Korea, 
Here is what he said: “In order to success- 
fully undertake the long awaited world rev- 
olution, we must first unify Asia. * * * 
Java, Indo-China, Malaya, India, Tibet, 
Thailand, Philippines, and Japan are our ul- 
timate targets * *. * The United States 
is the only obstacle on our road for the lib- 
eration of all countries in southeast Asia. 
In other words, we must unify the people 
of Asia and crush the United States.” 

That is what the Communist leaders are 
telling their people, and that is what they 
have been trying to do. 

They want to control all Asia from the 
Kremlin. 

This plan of conquest is in flat contra- 
diction to what we believe. We believe that 
Korea belongs to the Koreans, that India be- 
longs to the Indians—that all the nations 
of Asia should be free to work out their af- 
fairs in their own way. This is the basis of 
peace in the Far East and everywhere else. 

The whole Communist imperialism is back 
of the attack on peace in the Far East. It 
was the Soviet Union that trained and equip- 
ped the North Koreans for aggression. The 
Chinese Communists massed 44 well-trained 
and well-equipped divisions on the Korean 
frontier. These were the troops they threw 
into battle when the North Korean Commu- 
nists were beaten. 

The question we have had to face is 
whether the Communist plan of conquest 
can be stopped without general war. Our 
Government and other countries associa- 
ted with us in the United Nations believe 
that the best chance of stopping it without 
general war is to meet the attack in Korea 
and defeat it there. 

That is what we have been doing. It is a 
dificult and bitter task. 

But so far it has been successful, 

So far, we have prevented world war III. 

So far, by fighting a limited war in Korea, 
we have prevented aggression from suc- 
ceeding, and bringing on a general war, 
And the ability of the whole free world to 
resist Communist aggression has been great- 
ly improved. 

We have taught the enemy a lesson. He 
has found out that aggression is not cheap 
or easy. Moreover, men all over the world 
who want to remain free have been given 
new courage and new hope. They know now 
that the champions of freedom can stand 
up and fight and that they will stand up 
and fight. 

Our resolute stand in Korea is helping 
the forces of freedom now fighting in Indo- 
China and other countries in that part of 
the world, It has already slowed down the 
time-table of conquest. 

In Korea itself, there are signs that the 
enemy is building up his ground forces for 
a new mass offensive. We also know that 
there have been large increases in the ene- 
my’s available air forces. 

If a new attack comes, I feel confident it 
will be turned back. The United Nations 
fighting forces are tough and able and well 
equipped. They are fighting for a just cause. 
They are proving to all the world that the 
principle of collective security will work. We 
are proud of all these forces for the magnifi- 
cent job they have done against heavy odds. 
We pray that their efforts may succeed, for 
upon their success may hinge the peace of 
the world. 

The Communist side must now choose its 
course of action. The Communist rulers 
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may press the attack against us. They may 
take further action which will spread the 
conflict. They have that choice, and with it 
the awful responsibility for what may follow. 
The Communists also have the choice of a 
peaceful settlement which could lead to a 
general relaxation of tensions in the Far 
East. The decision is theirs, because the 
forces of the United Nations will strive to 
limit the conflict if possible. 

We do not want to see the conflict in Korea 
extended. We are trying to prevent a world 
war—not to start one. The best way to do 
that is to make it plain that we and the 
other free countries will continue to resist 
the attack. 

But you may ask, why can’t we take other 
steps to punish the aggressor. Why don't 
we bomb Manchuria and China itself? Why 
don’t we assist Chinese Nationalist troops 
to land on the mainland of China? 

If we were to do these things we would 
be running a very grave risk of starting a 
general war. If that were to happen, we 
would have brought about the exact situa- 
tion we are trying to prevent. 

If we were to do these things, we would 
become entangled in a vast conflict on the 
continent of Asia and our task would become 
immeasurably more difficult all over the 
world. 

What would suit the ambitions of the 
Kremlin better than for our military forces 
to be committed to a full-scale war with 
Red China? 

It may well be that, in spite of our best 
efforts, the Communists may spread the war. 
But it would be wrong—tragically wrong— 
for us to take the initiative in extending 
the war. 

The dangers are great. Make no mis- 
take about it. Behind the North Koreans 
and Chinese Communists in the front lines 
stand additional millions of Chinese sol- 
diers. And behind the Chinese stand the 
tanks, the planes, the submarines, the sol- 
diers, and the scheming rulers of the Soviet 
Union. 

Our aim is to avoid the spread of the con- 
flict. 

The course we have been following is the 
one best calculated to avoid an all out war. 
It is the course consistent with our obli- 
gation to do all we can to maintain inter- 
national peace and security. Our experience 
in Greece and Berlin shcws that it is the 
most effective course of action we can fol- 
low. 

First of all, it is clear that our efforts in 
Korea can blunt the will of the Chinese 
Communists to continue the struggle. The 
United Nations forces have put up a tre- 
mendous fight in Korea and have inflicted 
very heavy casualties on the enemy. Our 
forces are stronger now than they have been 
before. These are plain facts which may dis- 
courage the Chinese Communists from con- 
tinuing their attack. 

Second, the free world as a whole is grow- 
ing in military strength every day. In the 
United States, in Western Europe, and 
throughout the world, free men are alert to 
the Soviet threat and are building their de- 
fenses. This may discourage the Commun- 
ist rulers from continuing the war in Korea, 
and from undertaking new acts of aggression 
elsewhere. 

If the Communist authorities realize that 
they cannot defeat us in Korea, if they realize 
it would be foolhardy to widen the hostili- 
ties beyond Korea, then they may recog- 
nize the folly of continuing their aggression, 
A peaceful settlement may then be possible, 
The door is always open. 

Then we may achieve a settlement in 
Korea which will not compromise the prin- 
ciples and purposes of the United Nations. 

I have thought long and hard about this 
question of extending the war in Asia. I 
have discussed it many times with the ablest 
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military advisers in the country. I believe 
with all my heart that the course we are 
following is the best course. 

I believe that we must try to limit the 
war to Korea for these vital reasons: to make 
sure that the precious lives of our fighting 
men are not wasted; to see that the security 
of our country and the free world is not 
needlessly jeopardized; and to prevent a 
third world war. 

A number of events have made it evident 
that General MacArthur did not agree with 
that policy. I have therefore considered it 
essential to relieve General MacArthur so 
that there would be no doubt or confusion as 
to the real purpose and aim of our policy. 

It was with the deepest personal regret 
that I found myself compelled to take this 
action. General MacArthur is one of our 
greatest military commanders, But the 
cause of world peace is more important than 
any individual. 

The change in commands in the Far East 
means no change whatever in the policy of 
the United States. We will carry on the 
fight in Korea with vigor and determination 
in an effort to bring the war to a speedy 
and successful conclusion. 

We are ready, at any time, to negotiate 
for a restoration of peace in the area. But 
we will not engage in appeasement. We are 
only interested in real peace. 

Real peace can be achieved through a set- 
tlement based on the following factors: 

One. The fighting must stop. 

Two. Concrete steps must be taken to 
insure that the fighting will not break out 
again. 

Three. 
aggression. 

A settlement founded upon these elements 
would open the way for the unification of 
Korea and the withdrawal of all foreign 
forces. 

In the meantime, I want to be clear about 
our military objective. We are fighting to 
resist an outrageous aggression in Korea. 
We are trying to keep the Korean conflict 
from spreading to other areas. But at the 
same time we must conduct our military 
activities so as to insure the security of our 
forces. This is essential if they are to con- 
tirue the fight until the enemy abandons 
its ruthless attempt to destroy the Republic 
of Korea. 

That is our military objective—to repel 
attack and to restore peace. 

In the hard fighting in Korea, we are prov- 
ing that collective action among nations 
is not only a high principle but a workable 
means of resisting aggression. Defeat of 
aggression in Korea may be the turning point 
in the world’s search for a practical way of 
achieving peace and security. 

The struggle of the United Nations in 
Korea is a struggle for peace. 

The free nations have united their strength 
in an effort to prevent a third world war. 

That war can come if the Communist 
rulers want it to come. But this Nation 
and its allies will not be responsible for its 
coming. 

We do not want to widen the conflict. We 
will use every effort to prevent that disaster. 
And, in so doing, we know that we are fol- 
lowing the great principles of peace, freedom, 
and justice, 


There must be an end to the 


APRIL 11, 1951. 

In view of the importance of concluding a 
Japanese peace settlement, as recognized by 
the leaders of both political parties, at the 
request of the President, John Foster Dulles, 
who is acting as the special representative of 
the President in this matter, will return to 
‘Tokyo over the coming week end for the dual 
purpose of consulting with General Ridgway 
and Japanese leaders. 

The President has made clear that it is 
the firm policy of the United States Govern- 
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ment to press forward to conclude a peace 
settlement with Japan as soon as possible. 
The principles underlying the treaty were 
set out by Mr. Dulles in his Los Angeles ad- 
dress of March 31, 1951. They have been de- 
veloped with the closest consultation with 
leaders of both parties in both Houses of 
Congress and with General MacArthur, and 
have the full approval of the President. 


APRIL 10, 1951, 
STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 


With deep regret I have concluded that 
General of the Army Douglas MacArthur 
is unable to give his wholehearted support 
to the policies of the United States Govern- 
ment and of the United Nations in matters 
pertaining to his official duties. In view of 
the specific responsibilities imposed upon me 
by the Constitution of the United States and 
the added responsibility which has been en- 
trusted to me by the United Nations, I have 
decided that I must make a change of com- 
mand in the Far East. I have, therefore, re- 
lieved General MacArthur of his commands 
and have designated Lt. Gen. Matthew B. 
Ridgway as his successor. 

Full and vigorous debate on matters of 
national policy is a vital element in the con- 
stitutional system of our free democracy. 
It is fundamental, however, that military 
commanders must be governed by the poli- 
cies and directives issued to them in the 
manner provided by our laws and Constitu- 
tion. In time of crisis, this consideration is 
particularly compelling. 

General MacArthur's place in history as 
one of our greatest commanders is fully es- 
tablished. The Nation owes him a debt of 
gratitude for the distinguished and excep- 
tional service which he has rendered his 
country in posts of great responsibility. 
For that reason I repeat my regret at the 
necessity for the action I feel compelled +o 
take in his case. 


Apri 10, 1951. 


ORDER TO GENERAL MACARTHUR FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 


I deeply regret that it becomes my duty 
as President and Commander in Chief of the 
United States military forces to replace you 
as Supreme Commander, Allied Powers; 
Commander in Chief, United Nations Com- 
mand; Commander in Chief, Far East; and 
Commanding General, U. S. Army, Far East. 

You will turn over your commands, effec- 
tive at once, to Lt. Gen. Matthew B. Ridg- 
way. You are authorized to have issued such 
orders as are necessary to complete desired 
travel to such place as you select. 

My reasons for your replacement, will be 
made public concurrently with the delivery 
to you of the foregoing order, and are con- 
tained in the next following message. (See 


- attached statement by the President.) 


APRIL 10, 1951. 


ORDER TO Lr. GEN. MarrREwW B. RIDGWAY 
From GENERAL GEORGE C. MARSHALL, SECRE- 
TARY OF DEFENSE 


The President has decided to relieve Gen- 
eral MacArthur and appoint you as his suc- 
cessor as Supreme Commander, Allied Pow- 
ers; Commander in Chief, United Nations 
Command; Commander in Chief, Far East; 
and Commanding General, U. S. Army, Far 
East. 

It is realized that your presence in Korea in 
the immediate future is highly important, 
but we are sure you can make the proper dis- 
tribution of your time until you can turn 
over active command of the Eighth Army to 
its new commander. For this purpose, Lt. 
Gen, James A. Van Fleet is en route to report 
to you for such duties as you may direct. 
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DECEMBER 6, 1950. 
From JOINT CHIEFS or Starr TO COMMANDER 

IN CHIEF, Far East, TOKYO, JAPAN (AND 

OTHER COMMANDERS) 

1. The President, as of December 5, for- 
warded a memorandum to all Cabinet mem- 
bers and to the Chairman NSRB, Adminis- 
trator ECA, Director CIA, Administrator ESA, 
and Director Selective Service, which reads 
as follows: 

“In the light of the present critical inter- 
national situation, and until further written 
notice from me, I wish that each one of you 
would take immediate steps to reduce the 
number of public speeches pertaining to 
foreign or military policy made by officials of 
the departments and agencies of the execu- 
tive branch. This applies to officials in 
the field as well as those in Washington. 

“No speech, press release, or other public 
statement concerning foreign policy should 
be released until it has received clearance 
from the Department of State. 

“No speech, press release, or other public 
statement concerning military policy should 
be released until it has received clearance 
from the Department of Defense. 

“In addition to the copies submitted to 
the Departments of State or Defense for 
clearance, advance copies of speeches and 
press releases concerning foreign policy or 
military policy should be submitted to the 
White House for information. 

“The purpose of this memorandum is not 
to curtail the fiow of information to the 
American people, but rather to insure that 
the information made public is accurate and 
fully in accord with the policies of the 
United States Government.” 

2. He also forwarded the following to the 
Secretary of State and Secretary of Defense: 

“In addition to the policy expressed in 
my memorandum of this date to the heads 
of departments, concerning the clearance 
of speeches and statements, I wish the fol- 
lowing steps to be taken: 

“Officials overseas, including military com- 
manders and diplomatic representatives, 
should be ordered to exercise extreme cau- 
tion in public statements, to clear all but 
routine statements with their departments, 
and to refrain from direct communication 
on military or foreign policy with newspa- 
pers, magazines, or other publicity media 
in the United States.” 

8. The above is transmitted to you for 
guidance and appropriate action. 

Manch 20, 1951. 
To: Commander in Chief, Far East, Tokyo, 
Japan. 
From: Joint Chiefs of Staff: 

State planning Presidential announcement 
shortly that, with clearing of bulk of South 
Korea of aggressors, United Nations now pre- 
pared to discuss conditions of settlement in 
Korea. Strong UN feeling persists that fur- 
ther diplomatic effort towards settlement 
should be made before any advance with 
major forces north of thirty-eighth parallel, 
Time will be required to determine diplo- 
matic reactions and permit new negotiations 
that may develop. Recognizing that parallel 
has no military significance, State has asked 
JCS what authority you should have to per- 
mit sufficient freedom of action for next few 
weeks to provide security for UN forces and 

- maintain contact with enemy. Your recom- 
mendations desired. 


[From the New York Times of March 25, 
1951] 
TEXT OF GENERAL MACARTHUR’S KOREA 
STATEMENT 
Tokro.— Operations continue according to 
schedule and plan. We have now substan- 
tialy cleared South Korea of organized Com- 
munist forces. It is becoming increasingly 
evident that the heavy destruction along the 
enemy’s lines of supply, caused by our round- 
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the-clock massive air and naval bombard- 
ment, has left his troops in the forward bat- 
tle area deficient in requirements to sustain 
his operations. 

This weakness is being brilliantly exploited 
by our ground forces. The enemy's human- 
wave tactics definitely failed him as our own 
forces become seasoned to this form of war- 
fare; his tactics of infiltration are but con- 
tributing to his piecemeal losses, and he is 
showing less stamina than our own troops 
under rigors of climate, terrain, and battle, 

Of even greater significance than our tacti- 
cal success has been the clear revelation that 
this new enemy, Red China, of such exagger- 
ated and vaunted military power, lacks the 
industrial capacity to provide adequately 
many critical items essential to the conduct 
of modern war. 

He lacks manufacturing bases and those 
Taw materials needed to produce, maintain, 
and operate even moderate air and naval 
power, and he cannot provide the essentials 
for successful ground operations, such as 
tanks, heavy artillery, and other refinements 
science has introduced into the conduct of 
military campaigns. 

Formerly his great numerical potential 
might well have filled this gap, but with 
the development of existing methods of 
mass destruction, numbers alone do not off- 
set vulnerability inherent in such deficienies. 
Control of the sea and air, which in turn 
means control over supplies, communications, 
and transportation, are no less essential and 
decisive now than in the past. 

When this control exists as in our case, 
and is coupled with the inferiority of ground 
firepower, as in the enemy’s case, the result- 
ing disparity is such that it cannot be over- 
come by bravery, however fanatical, or the 
most gross indifference to human loss, 

These military weaknesses have been 
clearly and definitely revealed since Red 
China entered upon its undeclared war in 
Korea. Even under inhibitions which now 
restrict activity of the United Nations forces 
and the corresponding military advantages 
which accrue to Red China, it has been shown 
its complete inability to accomplish by force 
of arms the conquest of Korea. 

The enemy, therefore, must by now be 
painfully aware that a decision of the United 
Nations to depart from its tolerant effort to 
contain the war to the area of Korea through 
expansion of our military operations to his 
coastal areas and interior bases would doom 
Red China to the risk of imminent military 
collapse. 

These basic facts being established, there 
should be no insuperable difficulty arriving 
at decisions on the Korean problem if the 
issues are resolved on their own merits with- 
out being burdened by extraneous matters 
not directly related to Korea, such as For- 
mosa and China’s seat in the United Nations, 

The Korean Nation and people which have 
been so cruelly ravaged must not be sacri- 
ficed. That is the paramount concern. 
Apart from the military area of the problem 
where the issues are resolved in the course 
of combat, the fundamental questions con- 
tinue to be political in nature and must 
find their answer in the diplomatic sphere. 

Within the area of my authority as mili- 
tary commander, however, it should be need- 
less to say I stand ready at any time to con- 
fer in the field with the commander in chief 
of the enemy forces in an effort to find any 
military means whereby the realization of 
the political objectives of the United Na- 
tions in Korea, to which no nation may 
justly take exceptions, might be accom- 
plished without further bloodshed, 

Manch 24, 1951. 
To: Commander in Chief, Far East, Tokyo, 
Japan. 
From: Joint Chiefs of Staff, personal for 
MacArth 


ur. 
The President has directed that your at- 
tention be called to his order as transmitted 
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December 6, 1950. In view of the informa- 
tion given you March 20, 1951, any further 
statements by you must be coordinated as 
prescribed in the order of December 6. 

The President has also directed that in 
the event Communist military leaders re- 
quest an armistice in the field, you immedi- 
ately report that fact to the JCS for in- 
structions. 


JaN van 4, 1951. 
To: Commander in Chief, United Nations 
Command, Tokyo, Japan. 
From: Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

1. The problem of arming additional ROK 
manpower is under consideration by JCS. 
Foll info is furnished: 

(a) No machine guns, mortars, antitank 
guns, or artillery can be made available 
from the ZI; however, the following can be 


-made available in a reasonably short time: 


(1) 160,000 model 1903 rifles, with a back-up 
of spare parts for 50,000. 

(2) 70,000 M3 submachine guns. 

(3) 150,000 M1 carbines, 

(4) 8,000 model 1918 Browning automatic 
rifles. 

(b) Ammo supply for the M3 submachine 
guns, the Browning auto rifles, 100,000 model 
1903 rifles and 100,000 Mi carbines is feasible, 

2. Based on availability of above weapons 
it appears that ROK forces could be in- 
creased by from 200,000 to 300,000 men, 
armed with rifies, auto rifles, carbines, and 
submachine guns. However, unless used in 
part to form new divisions, which would be 
relatively ineffective due to lack of infantry 
supporting weapons and artillery, it is prob- 
able that only on the order of 75,000 can be 
effectively utilized initially, with an ultimate 
build-up to approximately 100,000 in the fol- 
lowing type organizations: 

(a) Augment the rifle strength of ROK 
div and other UN forces. 

(b) Form special units for guarding lines 
of communication and for operations against 
Communist guerrillas. 

(c) Conduct guerrilla operations in Com- 
munist-held territory. 

3. JCS are of the opinion that recruitment 
for new units should include but not be 
limited to the membership of the Korean 
Youth Corps and/or any other group in the 
ROK. Arms should be issued only to organ- 
ized units under the control and discipline 
of the mil authorities in Korea, 

4. Request your comments and recommen- 
dations to include: 

(a) Total number of additional ROK per- 
sonnel that can be profitably employed. 

(b) Method of employment, namely, new 
divisions, additional strength in current di- 
visions, etc. 

(c) Length of time required to organize 
and train additional manpower. 

(d) Other points in connection with cur- 
rent problem. 

January 6, 1951. 
From: Commander in Chief, Far East, Tokyo, 
Japan. 
To: Department of the Army for the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

Considered here that influence of past and 
possible future events is of importance equal 
to or greater than matériel availability in 
analyzing problem of arming additional ROK 
manpower. 

Continued effort has been made since June 
25, 1950, to effect the most practicable utili- 
zation of Korean pers. In addition to ma- 
terially augmenting the ROK Army, members 
of the Youth Corps and other qualified males 
have been supplied with significant quanti- 
ties of small arms for the purpose of 
strengthening police units, antiguerrilla se- 
curity elements, and creation of special or- 
ganizations to operate in enemy-held terri- 
tory. Despite the relatively large number of 
nonarmy pers now under arms, enemy guer- 
rilla units continue to operate effectively in 
many widely scattered regions of South 
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Korea. Friendly guerrilla forces, however, 
have accomplished little in Communist rear 
areas, primarily due to lack of strong-willed 
leadership. 

The type and quantity of weapons in- 
dicated by JCS as being currently available 
would have equal application to equipping 
the National Police Reserve of Japan, the 
immediate requirements for which were 
stated. Unless the quantities listed in JCS 
message are in excess of the current and 
foreseeable needs of the NPRJ, it is possible 
that the over-all interests of the United 
States will be better served by making these 
weapons available to increase the security 
of Japan rather than arming additional 
ROK forces. 

In view of the probable restricted size of 
the battlefield in which we may operate in 
the near future, and the high priority of 
NPRJ requirements, the value of attempt- 
ing to organize, train, and arm additional 
ROK forces in the immediate future appears 
questionable. It is considered that the 
short-range requirement can best be met by 
utilizing available manpower to replace 
losses in existing ROK units rather than 
creating new organizations. The long- 
range requirement for or desirability of 
arming additional ROK personnel appears 
to be dependent primarily upon determina- 
tion of the future United States military 
position with respect to both the Korean 
campaign and the generally critical situa- 
tion in the Far East. 


[From CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of April 5, 1951] 
LETTER TO REPRESENTATIVE MARTIN OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 

MarcH 20, 1951. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Martin: I am most 
grateful for your note of the 8th forwarding 
me a copy of your address of February 12, 
The latter I have read with much interest, 
and find that with the passage of years you 
have certainly lost none of your old-time 
punch. 

My views and recommendations with re- 
spect to the situation created by Red China’s 
entry into war against us in Korea have been 
submitted to Washington in most complete 
detail. Generally these views are well known 
and clearly understood, as they follow the 
conventional pattern of meeting force with 
maximum counterforce as we have never 
failed to do in the past. Your view with 
respect to the utilization of the Chinese 
forces on Formosa is in conflict with neither 
logic nor this tradition. 

It seems strangely difficult for some to 
realize that here in Asia is where the Com- 
munist conspirators have elected to make 
their play for global conquest, and that we 
have joined the issue thus raised on the 
battlefield; that here we fight Europe’s war 
with arms while the diplomats there still 
fight it with words; that if we lose the war 
to communism in Asia the fall of Europe is 
inevitable, win it, and Europe most probably 
would avoid war and yet preserve freedom. 
As you point out, we must win. There is no 
substitute for victory. 

With renewed thanks and expressions of 
most cordial regard, I am, 

Faithfully yours, 
DOUGLAS MACARTHUR. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield 10 minutes 
to the senior Senator from Georgia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Georgia is recognized for 10 
minutes. 


VETERANS’ INSURANCE BILL—AN- 
NOUNCEMENT AS TO CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I shall 
hardly consume 10 minutes on the mat- 
ter which is before the Senate, but I wish 
to announce that iinmediately following 
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the vote on it, I shall call up the confer- 
ence report on House bill 1, the veterans’ 
insurance bill. 

Mr. WILEY. Will there be a vote on 
that today? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes. . 

Mr. WILEY. It is the veterans’ insur 
ance bill, is it? 

Mr, GEORGE. Yes; it is a conference 
report on that bill. 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 1 OF 1951, 
RELATING TO RFC 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the resolution (S. Res. 76) disapprov- 
ing Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1951. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I do 
not desire to enter into the controversy 
in which the distinguished Senator from 
Indiana, my personal friend, has partici- 
pated, with reference to the pending res- 
olution, particularly with reference to 
his interpretation of the meaning of the 
words used by the distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT]. But I 
am going to be bold enough to say that, 
in my judgment, the resolution, if 
adopted, would result in killing the RFC. 
It would not necessarily do so, but I 
think it would actually do so under exist- 
ing circumstances, 

Everyone is familiar with the investi- 
gation which has been going on, and 


‘everyone knows pretty much what was 


disclosed to the committee, though not 
so fully as members of the committee 
know. Everyone knows that the RFC 
as it is now organized is at least not in 
good repute in the country or in the Con- 
gress. So I conclude that if the reor- 
ganization which is attempted under 
the plan proposed is defeated, it will vir- 
tually mean the discontinuance of the 
RFC. That is my candid judgment. 

Mr. President, I had a little to do with 
the original organization of RFC, al- 
though it was organized under a Repub- 
lican administration, but it resulted 
from a conference at the White House 
to which I was invited along with many 
other Senators, both Democrats and Re- 
publicans. Coming out of that confer- 
ence was the RFC in its original form. 

I should be perfectly willing to see the 
RFC restricted in some of its operations, 
but I sincerely regret the taking of any 
steps which would mean the actual de- 
struction of thisagency. True, Congress 
can always reorganize an agency, but it 
would be difficult to do so. 

While the banks and other lending 
agencies of the Nation now have a large 
amount of money and there is more cash 
available than there is under ordinary 
conditions, at the same time, the small- 
business man is not able to expand his 
capital operations, through bank loans, 
It simply cannot be done under the pres- 
ent high tax rate. He cannot pay a 
bank loan in 1 or 2 years, with the pres- 
ent taxes. Everyone knows that we are 
asked to add another $10,000,000,000 of 
taxes. Corporations, as well as individu- 
als, will have an increase in their tax 
load, and, therefore, it is literally im- 
possible, it is mathematically impossible, 
to make any capital expansion, and al- 
most impossible to repay operating 
loans. There can be no enlargement or 
expansion of small- or medium-sized 
businesses, or those of a larger size, un- 
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less they receive assistance from some 
governmental source, or unless the larger 
corporations have very great reserves, 
The money cannot be repaid. Any tax 
expert or any banker will tell us that if 
an ordinary-sized corporation or busi- 
ness must do some expanding in order to 
take care of new demands or in order to 
take care of existing demands, it cannot 
get a loan because it simply cannot re- 
pay it. Therefore, even if there is easy 
credit it is not upon such terms as will 
enable businesses of the character to 
which I am now referring to finance 
themselves, 

There will be very great unemploy- 
ment—please bear that in mind—and it 
will come almost overnight when it 
comes, if the small- and medium-size 
businesses cannot do some defense work, 
They cannot do it unless they can be 
financed, and they cannot be financed, 
as a rule, unless they can get money 
through an agency such as the RFC. 

The RFC is familiar to the smaller 
business groups. They have become ac- 
customed to it and they know it. It is 
most regrettable, of course, that favorit- 
ism has entered into the picture, and it 
is very regrettable that the practices of 
the RFC have laid it open to criticism. 
But in large measure, in my judgment, 
the Congress and officials of Govern- 
ment have been responsible for the prac- 
tices which have subjected the RFC to 
criticism, 

Anyone in touch with business 
throughout the country, who knows how 
quickly unemployment can build up un- 
der existing conditions, and who knows 
that, regardless of easy credit, the small- 
er business concerns and medium-sized 
business organizations cannot finance 
their operations on ordinary banking 
terms, must reach the conclusion that 
if such concerns are to have anything to 
do with the war effort, whether the war 
grows larger or whether we merely have 
a build-up of a great national-defense 
strength, the smaller corporations can- 
not enter into the picture unless we pre- 
serve the RFC. 

Mr. President, those of us who 
through the years have known of the 
operations of the RFC are aware of in- 
numerable instances in which worthy 
business enterprises have been saved 
and have been able to survive because 
they could get credit from that agency. 

I earnestly hope that the resolution 
will not be agreed to, because, attrib- 
uting no motive to anyone, the inevitable 
effect of agreeing to the resolution, un- 
der existing conditions, would be to lead 
promptly to the abolition of the RFC. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield 10 minutes to the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HOLLAND]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SPARKMAN in the chair). The Senator 
5 Florida is recognized for 10 min- 
utes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, there 
is no Senator on this floor who condones 
in any way the scandals which have 
been unearthed in connection with the 
operations of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, and there is no Sen- 
ator here who desires that the abuses to 
which it has been subjected shall con- 
tinue. There is no Senator here but who 
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wants the RFC, if it be reorganized, to 
be administered so as to function hon- 
estly and decently. If that result can- 
not be attained, there is no Senator who 
would want it to continue longer in ex- 
istence. But, Mr. President, though I 
am not a surgeon, I have always heard 
that it is not sound surgery to cut off a 
man’s arm simply because he has a 
bone felon on one of his fingers which 
needs to be drained. That is the type 
of surgery which is suggested and recom- 
mended by those who want to discon- 
tinue the RFC because of the abuses 
which have been disclosed. 

Mr. President, we are on good solid 
ground in asking that the RFC be con- 
tinued; particularly, those of us who 
know of the many instances in our own 
areas in which the RFC has done a 
splendid job. I invite the attention of 
the public to this, that the very fact that 
the distinguished Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] so strongly sponsors 
the approval of this reorganization plan 
should be clear proof to the Nation that 
the continuance of RFC under this re- 
organization plan does not mean and 
does not involve the continuance of the 
abuses and the scandals which the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas has so ably un- 
earthed, for which service he is due the 
gratitude of all persons in the Nation. 

Mr. President, so far as the Senator 
from Florida is concerned, he is going to 
base his appeal that this reorganization 
plan be approved largely upon those 
operations of the RFC which he has per- 
sonally observed. Over a period of some 
years he has noted the functioning of the 
RFC in the southeastern part of the Na- 
tion. He has noted that that Corpora- 
tion has, in that part of the Nation, done 
a grand job in several directions which 
the Senator from Florida will mention 
briefly and which he thinks ought to be 
continued as appropriate fields of activ- 
ity of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. 

First, I mention disaster loans. I 
know of no other set-up under which a 
house owner, whose home has been swept 
off its foundations during a hurricane, 
can turn for some temporary but very 
vital assistance, in the event he has al- 
ready mortgaged his home so heavily 
that he cannot turn to ordinary commer- 
cial channels for a loan. In the State 
of Florida, 1,319 disaster loans have been 
made to worthy citizens during the life 
of RFC. Mr. President, if it be said that 
there is no present need for the function- 
ing of the RFC in this field, I would like 
to have it appear in the Recorp that in 
1949, 110 such disaster loans were made 
in my State; in 1950, 43 such disaster 
loans were made. Mr. President, such 
loans were not gifts of public money. 
The man who owns his home and who 
has a mortgage on it, which he is paying 
off month by month, but who cannot 
turn to commercial avenues for a further 
loan, is going to stick with his home, and 
every monthly payment tends to make 
surer the repayment of the advance by 
RFC. I want the Senate to realize that 
there is no other place to which a citizen 
in trouble can turn except to his Nation, 
which, through this organization, offers 
to him some chance to hold on to the 
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earnings of a lifetime. So far as our 
Florida people are concerned, they have 
been well served in that regard, and 
they have shown their gratitude by pay- 
ing off their loans. The loans have not 
been gifts of public money to our people. 

I next mention the loans to business 
enterprises in our State. A few have 
been relatively large enterprises, but 
most of them have been small businesses 
in the truest sense of the word. I wish 
to pay tribute at this time to the present 
occupant of the chair [Mr. SPARKMAN] 
and to the service which he has rendered 
to small business in the Nation. Small 
business so frequently finds itself cut off 
from ordinary commercial channels in its 
need foraloan. In my State 2,302 busi- 
ness loans have been made during the 
life of RFC, with practically no losses. 
The total amount of the loans is $135,- 
000,000. On the average they have not 
been large. Most of the loans, or ap- 
proximately 2,0 of them, have been 
truly small-business loans. They have 
enabled small merchants to get on their 
feet. There is many a merchant in our 
State who is now prosperous and has 
established himself who was enabled in 
the beginning, through credit extended 
to him by the RFC, to claim his place in 
the sun, by being given a chance to en- 
large or firmly establish his business. 

Mr, President, if it be said that there 
is no present need for RFC, I want to 
place in the Recorp the statement that 
in the last 2 years, 1949 and 1950, the 
following small-business loans have been 
made in my State: 169 in 1949; 145 in 
1950. There is a continuing need for 
this class of loan. 

The third class of loan which I wish 
to mention, for which our State has a 
peculiar reason to be grateful to the Na- 
tion and to RFC, is in connection with 
loans to public units which need the help 
of a sustaining source of financing while, 
for instance, they are going through a 
Wilcox proceeding or other stabilizing 
process. While I had the honor of serv- 
ing my State as its chief executive, I 
had, among other privileges, the oppor- 
tunity to aid in the refinancing of the 
Everglades drainage district. We could 
not possibly have accomplished the work 
without RFC. RFC loaned us $5,600,000. 
It did not cost them a penny. They got 
back every cent they loaned us, with 4 
percent interest. However, they put up 
the money, during a period of between 
3 and 4 years, while the necessary legal 
proceedings were being had and while 
open claims, which were not funded, 
could be gotten in. Mr. President, there 
have been dozens of such cases in my 
State, although most of them have not 
been of that size. Even now a small 
drainage district on the outskirts of 
Tampa, Fla., is reaching the point when 
it can refund its indebtedness. RFC 
has been carrying the bonds for a pe- 
riod of years. The project has gotten 
to the stage of refunding. The RFC 
stands ready to give them a chance to 
refund, by paying off the principal and 
accrued interest on the bonds, and they 
have a chance to sell the bonds to the 
public at an interest rate much lower 
than has existed up to this time. 
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Mr. President, defense loans have been 
mentioned. In my State we have a tre- 
mendous number of small businesses 
which can find a place in the service of 
our Nation at this time of its defense 
effort. For instance, there are dozens 
of businesses which deal in aluminum. 
They manufacture shades and shutters 
and venetian blinds which are used in 
our homes and other buildings. We do 
not have the same type of construction 
as in other parts of the country. There 
are now pending, or soon will be, sev- 
eral applications for loans on behalf of 
such companies. Some of the companies 
have already received contracts or sub- 
contracts under our defense effort, re- 
quiring them to convert their machinery 
for the manufacture of aluminum parts 
or gadgets which have to do with the 
defense effort. The need continues. 

So far as the Senator from Florida is 
concerned, he is not impressed by the 
statement that we should do away with 
RFC and create some other agency to do 
these things. Nearly every Senator I 


have talked to who wants to do away 


with RFC says, “Yes, we can set up 
another corporation to handle that par- 
ticular business.” So far as we in Florida 
are concerned, we have noted that the 
personnel in our State, almost without 
exception, if not without exception, con- 
sists of able, well-trained, and experi- 
enced persons of character. We should 
hate to see them dispersed. Someone 
will have to liquidate the present assets 
of RFC. It would be necessary to set 
up a liquidating corporation to liquidate 
the assets of RFC, and at the same time 
try to set up a duplicate corporation. It 
would be necessary to assemble new per- 
sonnel. Mr. President, so far as the RFC 
is concerned, I think it is quite clear 
that if the reorganization plan does not 
go into effect, we can expect to see it go 
out of business very shortly. It is quite 
clear that the Senator from Arkansas 
and the President of the United States 
must have been thinking together on the 
subject. I note that it was on February 
5 that the Senator from Arkansas filed 
his report calling attention to the abuses 
in RFC, and that it was on February 19, 
or shortly thereafter, that the President 
of the United States, manifestly recog- 
nizing the abuses, and manifestly recog- 
nizing that something needed to be done, 
submitted his reorganization plan, under 
which we have every right to see him 
call to the helm of RFC a strong, able 
businessman, whose very name will in- 
spire confidence, and who can and will 
eliminate the abuses, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Florida has 
expired. 

_Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield one more minute to the Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. It seems to the Sena- 
tor for Florida that it would not be the 
part of wisdom to discontinue an organi- 
zation which has potentiality for such 
great good and which is needed, par- 
ticularly during our present defense 
effort. It would not be wise for us to 
leave it as it is, because the country at 
the present time does not have confi- 
dence in it as it is. There is a demand 
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for reorganization which will guarantee 
the end of the abuses and I join in that 
demand. 

Mr. President, if the President of the 
United States does not send to the Sen- 
ate the name of a strong businessman, 
recognized from one end of the Nation 
to the other as being of the character 
and quality necessary to bring this busi- 
ness into proper channels of honorable 
performance, then I think we should look 
toward plans to do away with RFC. 
However, I have every confidence that 
we may expect him to submit the name 
of such a true business leader to head 
the RFC and to preserve this valuable 
piece of machinery, which belongs to the 
people of the United States and which 
they need. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Florida has 
expired. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT] is recognized. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for an insertion in the 
RECORD? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Recorp at this point a 
statement I have prepared in opposition 
to the adoption of Reorganization Plan 
No. 1. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR SCHOEPPEL 

I wish to present 12 points as to why I 
am not in favor of Reorganization Plan No. 1: 

1. The plan would not restore public con- 
fidence in RFC. What is needed is a com- 
plete, top-to-bottom housecleaning by the 
Congress. 

2. The public interest demands that RFC 
be purged of the unsavory influences which 
have permeated it. No assurance exists that 
appointment of a single administrator would 
eliminate political influence from its activi- 
ties. 

3. To the contrary, Plan No. 1's provi- 
sions—creation of an all-powerful adminis- 
trator, appointment of Cabinet officers to the 
policy board, and abandonment of biparti- 
sanship—would permit total political domi- 
nation of the Corporation by those in power. 

4. The extreme haste in which Plan No. 1 
was submitted is prima facie evidence it is 
more a product of political expediency than 
sound administrative planning, designed to 
alleviate the public indignation arising from 
the Fulbright subcommittee’s shocking ex- 
posure of favoritism, political influence, and 
corruption in RFC. 

5. Appointment of an administrator to an 
indefinite, lifetime term, subject as to ac- 
countability to the President only, and oper- 
ating under the broad terms of the RFC Act, 
gravely weakens the control of the Congress 
over the proper discharge of the Corpora- 
tion’s functions. To entrust any individual 
with such vast discretionary powers over the 
public funds is not in the public interest. 

6. Plan No. 1, by abolishing RFC’s 5-mem- 
ber Board of Directors, virtually abandons 
the time-tested principle that a collective 
judgment should be exercised in the lending 
of money, an inherent principle of good 
banking practice. No bank would operate 
without a board of directors. 

7. Any semblance of bipartisanship is de- 
stroyed by Plan No. 1. Appointment of an 
Administrator, Deputy Administrator, and 
the fifth “roving” member of the Loan Policy 
Board by the President, plus designation of 
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the Secretary of the Treasury and the Sec- 
retary of Commerce as members of the Board, 
removes all bipartisanship from the Cor- 
poration. 

8. No effectual check is provided on the 
vast powers lodged in the administrator. 
The Board of Review, appointed by the Ad- 
ministrator from his subordinates, hardly 
could be expected to exercise independent 
judgment contrary to the Administrator’s 
views. 

9. Authorizing Cabinet officers to delegate 
subordinates to represent them on the Loan 
Policy Board would nullify the effectiveness 
of the Board. The history of such inter- 
departmental committees reveals that Cab- 
inet members rarely, if ever, attended meet- 
ings. 

10. The plan is in direct conflict with the 
Hoover Commission’s recommendations. At 
no point in its reports did the Commission 
recommend a single Administrator for the 
RFC. The Hoover Commission task force 
recommended that the corporation be abol- 
ished. 

11. The basic issue facing the Congress 
is not to reshuffle the top management of 
RFC. The issue is to effect broad policy 
changes as dictated by (1) the eccnomic 
ecnditions existing today, (2) the obvious 
necessity for a complete revaluation of the 
Corporation’s functions and (3) the grievous 
exposures of political corruption in RFC, 

12. Plan No, 1 holds no promise of accom- 
plishing these objectives. It should be re- 
jected for what it is—so much “window 
dressing“ which camouflages the real issue. 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 30 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arkansas is recognized for 
30 minutes, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
there are one or two points which I 
should like to make before I seek to 
develop more affirmatively the reasons 
in justification for Reorganization Plan 
No. 1. 

It has been said by several of the 
speakers in support of the resolution 
disapproving the plan that it is inade- 
quate. Certainly I do not believe that 
it is an adequate plan in the sense that 
it covers the whole question. There are 
many things which should be done with 
the RFC which would be improper in a 
reorganization plan. However, this plan 
does cover the major elements which can 
be said to be reorganization. 

For example, the bill which the sub- 
committee reported, Senate bill 515, has 
not only this item in it, but it has sev- 
eral other requirements. For the in- 
formation of the Senate, I should like to 
mention a few. 

It writes into the act the requirement 
of a public interest. That is a concept 
which we developed in the report to the 
Eightieth Congress. It was not men- 
tioned in the act, but it would be written 
into the act by this bill. 

It requires a written finding as to what 
constitutes public interest in connec- 
tion with each loan. 

It requires the Administrator himself 
to approve all loans over $100,000. 

It requires a written record of reasons 
in any case in which the Administrator 
overrules the review board. 

It provides for a statutory review 
board, 
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It provides for a maximum maturity 
of 10 years. This is very important. 

It requires a public docket of loan 
applications, containing the name of the 
applicant, the amount and duration of 
the loan, the purpose for which the 
money is to be used, the security offered, 
and the names of all persons represent- 
ing the applicant. I think that require- 
ment is one of the most important so 
far as the question of abuse of powers 
is concerned. In other words, that re- 
quirement is designed to throw the full 
light of publicity upon the business of 
the RFC. I think the press could then 
be much more helpful in aiding us to 
eee and restrain any abuses in the 

C. 

It prohibits the employment of RFC 
personnel by borrowers for 2 years after 
the approval of the loan. 

It abolishes the capital fund, and pro- 
vides for financing by the appropriation 
of a revolving fund, as recommended by 
the Comptroller General and the Hoover 
Commission task force, permitting the 
Appropriations Committee to make an 
annual review. 

It requires the payment of interest on 
55 funds used by the Corpora- 

ion. 

It requires the payment of the costs of 
civil service retirement by Government 
contribution. 

It contains a statement of policy, that 
the RFC shall be self-sustaining, 

It provides for the transfer of certain 
unrelated activities to other agencies. 

I mention these things because they 
are elements included in the proposed 
legislation. They would not be proper 
in a reorganization plan. So I think 
those who say that the plan is not ade- 
quate do not go to the essence of the 
matter at all. The plan is a step toward 
a proper and complete reorganization, 
and, together with the bill which is now 
before the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, and which I have pledged myself 
to do everything I can to bring up for 
action in the immediate future, will 
constitute a complete, and I think a very 
adequate, plan of reorganization. 

Before I proceed further I wish to say 
one word about the misunderstanding 
which arose with regard to the Senator 
from Indiana. 

I desire to make it very clear that I 
did not intend to say that the Senator 
from Indiana wishes to abolish the RFC, 
or that he designed his resolution so as 
to abolish the RFC. He has all along 
insisted that he does not so intend, and 
I certainly do not now wish to accuse 
him, nor did I intend a few moments ago 
to accuse him, of any other purpose. 
The point I was trying to make is the 
same point as that made by the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], that the 
effect of the resolution, if it should be 
adopted, would be to destroy the RFC. 
It certainly tends in that direction. 
What it does is to preserve a situation 
which is highly undesirable. It would 
preserve a situation in the RFC which is 
chaotic. It would tend to bring about 
much further acrimonious criticism of 
the RFC in the press, and therefore I 
believe that in the end it would create a 
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sentiment much stronger for the aboli- 
tion of the RFC. That is what I in- 
tended to convey by what I said, so I 
apologize to the Senator. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I thank the Sena- 
tor very much, because he knows that 
such was never my intention. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I do not know 
whether the Senator listened to the be- 
ginning of my remarks. Had he list- 
ened, he would have known—— 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I did. I have 
heard the Senator speak on this same 
subject before. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Let me ask the 
Senator a question. Could not the ar- 
gument be made that to put this plan 
into effect would destroy the RFC? Is 
not that just as good an argument as 
the argument that a plan involving a 
board of five directors would destroy it? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I wish to develop 
a little later the affirmative reasons for 
the plan. I think the plan represents 
a sound method of administration. The 
Senator and I developed our conflicting 
views before the committee. He testi- 
fied fully, as I did. We simply do not 
agree on this subject. 

Before I proceed, however, I wish to 
say to the Senate that the Senator from 
Indiana has given his complete coopera- 
tion to the committee. He has attended 
our meetings very regularly, and we 
have had no differences that I know of 
except this one, which is a difference of 
policy. So far as our cooperation in 
furtherance of the business of the com- 
mittee is concerned, it has been entirely 
satisfactory, and I wish to compliment 
the Senator for his help in carrying 
through the investigation. 

This is simply an honest difference of 
opinion as to how best to administer the 
RFC. That is all it is. The Senator 
from Indiana has consistently taken this 
position since last fall, when the idea 
was first broached of eliminating the ex- 
isting board of directors and substitut- 
ing a single administrator. 

The Senator from Indiana has used 
the analogy of a bank. He stated be- 
fore the committee that the RFC is like 
a bank, and that all banks he knows 
anything about have a board of direc- 
tors. I do not consider it to be like a 
bank. I think it is an agency of the 
Government designed to achieve certain 

purposes. The sole job of the RFC and 
of the Administrator is to administer the 
RFC Act. If there is a board of direc- 
tors, in the sense in which that term is 
used in connection with private banks, 
it is the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. We are the policy-making body 
for the RFC. That is properly so. We 
have acted in that capacity. I must say 
that we have not done as good a job as 
we should have done. Some of the re- 
sponsibility for the condition which has 
arisen is attributable to the Congress for 
not having kept closer supervision and 
for not enacting more perfect legislation 
to guide the RFC. 

There are one or two further points 
which I should like to make, One in 
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particular appeals to me. The Senator 
from Indiana and the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Bricker] were on the subcommittee 
of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, which was headed by the former 
Senator from Delaware, Mr. Buck. 
They examined the RFC with quite a 
staff, beginning in the fall of 1947 and 
continuing into March of 1948. The 
subcommittee was often referred to as 
the Buck committee. It considered very 
carefully the question of the abolition of 
the RFC. I remind the Senate that this 
was when the Congress was controlled 
by the Republican Party. So this was 
not a Democratic project. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The Senator re- 
members that I was a member of that 
committee. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes. I just said 
the Senator was a member, 

Mr. CAPEHART. We voted to extend 
the RFC for 8 years. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. I 
want it perfectly clear that the Senator 
from Indiana has been consistent on 
that particular point. I am addressing 
these remarks to those who have pub- 
licly stated they wished to abolish the 
RFC, and who are supporting the reso- 
lution of the Senator from Indiana. As 
I stated a moment ago when the Senator 
was speaking, perhaps it is a coincidence, 
but all of those who do wish to abolish 
the RFC are supporting the resolution of 
the Senator from Indiana. 

From page 5 of the Buck report, I read 
one or two paragraphs: 

The committee has concluded, however, 
that there are sound reasons which justify 
the continuation of the RFC on a permanent 
basis. Those reasons may be summarized as 
follows: 

(1) The RFC performed an extremely use- 
ful and vital function during the emergencies 
of the last depression and of the war. Should 
such events recur, the existence of such an 
agency, already established, will permit more 
prompt and effective action than would be 
possible if an agency had to be re-created. 


That seems to me to be a very perti- 
nent reason which was advanced by the 
Eightieth Congress. 

In that connection, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
at this point a letter from Mr. Charles E. 
Wilson, the Director of the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization. The letter is in re- 
sponse to an inquiry which was addressed 
to Mr. Wilson by Mr. McMurray of the 
staff of the committee. It is in regard to 
the question of the continuation of the 
RFC, and its purpose under the mobili- 
zation effort. I shall not read it all, but 
only one paragraph: 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
plays a significant role in the mobilization 
program by serving loans approved by the 
Defense Production Administration under 
certain sections of the Defense Production 
Act of 1950. Abolition of the Corporation and 
the necessary shifting of responsibilities in 
servicing these loans would entail costly de- 
lays to defense production and would be ex- 
tremely harmful to the mobilization pro- 
gram at this time. I urge, therefore, that 
any deficiencies in the operation of the Re- 
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construction Finance Corporation be met by 
reorganizing it rather than by abolishing it. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
Washington, D. C., April 10, 1951. 
Hon. Josera P. MCMURRAY, 
Staff Director, Committee on 
Banking and Currency, United 
States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. McMurray: This letter is in 
response to your request, made on behalf of 
the Committee on Banking and Currency, for 
my views concerning S. 1116. This bill, if 
enacted, would dissolve the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and transfer some of its 
functions to the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
plays a significant role in the mobilization 
program by servicing loans approved by the 
Defense Production Admini:tration under 
certain sections of the Defense Production 
Act of 1950. Abolition of the Corporation 
and the necessary shifting of responsibilities 
in servicing these loans would entail costly 
delays to defense production and would be 
extremely harmful to the mobilization pro- 
gram at this time. I urge, therefore, that 
any deficiencies in the operation of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation be met by 
reorganizing it rather than by abolishing it. 

The transfer of some functions from the 
Corporation to the Office of Defense Mobili- 
zation, for which the bill provides, would, in 
my opinion, be vnfortunate. The Office of 
Defense Mobilization has a very small staff 
and operates as a policy-making organization. 
It does not have and, I do not think it should 
have, any operating functions. 

Consequently, the Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization recommends against enactment of 
8. 1116. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES E. WILSON. 


Mr. FULERIGHT. Mr. President, it 
seems to me that that is an adequate 
answer to those who wish to abolish the 
RFC at this time. 

I also call the attention of Members of 
the Senate to the remainder of the state- 
ment of the reasons for the continuation 
of the RFC, carried in the Buck report 
from which I previously read. 

Mr. President, at this point I wish to 
read certain excerpts from the report of 
the subcommittee with regard to the 
question of a single administrator. I 
read from the report by the subcommit- 
tee on Senate bill 514: 

The purpose of this change (that is, in 
the form of management of the RFC) is 
to strengthen the management of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, and in 
this way to enhance its true usefulness dur- 
ing the difficult periods which lie ahead of 
the Nation. 

During much of its existence, RFC op- 
erated successfully under the supervision 
of a Federal Loan Administrator, whose au- 
thority transcended that of the RFC Direc- 
tors and who functioned, in practical ef- 
fect, as the General Manager of RFC. In 
1947, for the first time since 1939, the Board 


25 3 became the governing body in 


That is in 1947. 


The position of Governor of the RFC 
would be a position of considerable respon- 
sibility. It should attract the interest of 
a man of adequate stature and background, 
Such a man would not be attracted by the 
prospect of serving as one of five Directora 
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with the possibility that his four colleagues 
would be of mediocre stature and back- 
ground. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is it not a fact that 
prior to that time, and during the most 
useful period of its service, the RFC had 
a single Administrator at its head, and 
that as such he served with great ability 
and effectiveness at that time—Mr. Jesse 
Jones? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think the Sen- 
ator from Florida is entirely correct. 
We have that precedent for the period 
when the Corporation was least subject 
to criticism, whereas in the past 2 
years—the 2 years which all of us agree 
have been the worst period of its life— 
the Corporation has had five Directors. 
In comparing the two experiences I am 
quite unable to see how the able Sena- 
tor from Indiana can be so stubborn in 
his view that five Directors comprise the 
better way to manage the Corporation. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. It is a fact, of 
course, that the RFC had Directors, and 
the Administrator, Jesse Jones, was the 
chief executive officer. I am in favor 
of giving the chief executive officer more 
power, as the able Senator from Arkan- 
sas knows. I want a board of directors 
with an administrator at the head, with 
more power than the present Chairman 
has, to function exactly the same as 
such an officer would in a business 
organization, in connection with a board 
of directors on general matters. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. In putting the Re- 
view Board in statutory form I thought 
we had gone about as far as it was ad- 
visable to go to meet the objections or 
the ideas of the Senator from Indiana. 
It seems to me that it does practically 
conform to his ideas about that matter. 
There are other reasons why, as a mat- 
ter of form, it is extremely important 
that one man be designated to take the 
responsibility so we can put our finger 
on the situation. But the function of 
the Review Board is the function which 
the Senator says should be performed 
by a board of directors. 

One other point as a matter of prece- 
dent. I read from the report: 

A single Administrator has proven suc- 
cessful in such lending agencies as the 
Farm Credit Administration— 


We are all familiar with the fact that 
Mr. I. W. Duggan hes been Governor 
of the Farin Credit Administration for 
sume time. He is generally conceded to 
be an efficient and strong administrator. 
That situation has worked very well, I 
think— 
and the Rural Electrification Administration. 


While Claude Wickard is nominally 
under the Secretary of Agriculture, yet 
we all know that Mr. Wickard has a com- 
paratively free hand, and at least the 
people of my State seem to be extremely 
well impressed by the way the REA has 
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been administered; and it has been quite 
suecessful— 


and the history of the surplus property 
agencies afford an interesting analogy. 


During the Eightieth Congress the 
Senate Committee on Expenditures in 
the Executive Departments had this to 
say: 

In actual operation, the three-man Sur- 
plus Property Board failed to accomplish its 
primary objective. * * * The unwieldy 
three-man Surplus Property Board was 
therefore abolished and replaced by a single 
Surplus Property Administrator. 


The study of that particular problem 
and the comments by the committee, are 
very enlightening. Throughout the re- 
port they emphasize that as an adminis- 
trative matter, a single administrator is 
much more efficient than a mutiple- 
headed administration. If it is a policy- 
making board, or £. policy-making func- 
tion is involved, such as in the case of 
Congress, we all agree that a multiple 
body, that is, a number of heads repre- 
senting divers points of view, are essen- 
tial. Of course, I think none of us ad- 
vocate tl. idea of a single Fuehrer“ for 
the country. But when a strictly ad- 
ministrative function is involved—and 
that is what this actually is—the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments, and I believe all of us, on 
due consideration, will agree that a 
single administrator is nuch more effi- 
cient. The Hoover Commission, as a 
general proposition, had much to say 
about the efficiency of a single admin- 
istrator, all of which conforms to and 
supports the position of the subcom- 
mittee on this question. 

Mr. President, I desire to say a few 
words about the Loan Policy Board which 
is created by the reorganization plan. 
That particular board was not involved 
in the bill which was reported by my sub- 
committee. I am inclined to think that 
it will perform a valuable function. We 
were bothered more by the question of a 
public interest as affecting RFC loans 
than over any other single item. From 
the beginning, nearly 2 years ago, before 
we had a staff, when I discussed certain 
loans with the Directors of the RFC, we 
were widely apart in our ideas as to 
whether or not a public interest was in- 
volved in specific loans, As I view it, the 
Loan Policy Board would have special 
responsibilities on that very question. 
I think it would be concerned primarily 
with the coordination of policies on 
credit, for example. That is, that the 
Treasury and the Commerce Depart- 
ment, and I believe the Federal Reserve 
Board in times like the present would 
see to it that when the banks closed down 
on credit in response to a policy which 
is anti-inflationary, at the same time the 
RFC would be consistent with that policy. 

One year and a half ago, when the 
Federal Reserve Board requested the 
banks voluntarily to restrict credit, I 
think that as a result, a great many 
borrowers went to the RFC, and the 
RFC responded to those applications, 
when it should not have done so if it had 
had proper regard for the over-all policy 
of the Government in attempting to re- 
strict credit. 
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So, Mr. President, the proper function 
of the Loan Policy Board would be as a 
coordinating agency, on the one hand; 
and, on the other hand, it would pass 
on the question of public interest in con- 
nection with applications for loans. The 
best illustration I can give in that con- 
nection is the loan to the Mapes Hotel. 
There was no public interest whatever in 
that loan. I might also mention the loan 
to the Saxony Hotel, at Miami Beach, a 
loan in which there was no public inter- 
est. Of course, there are gradations all 
the way along, insofar as public interest 
is concerned; and at the other end of 
the scale, we have the loan to the Glenn 
Martin Aircraft Co. Of course, there 
was great public interest in maintaining 
that plant in operation, both as a pri- 
vate source of supply for our domestic, 
peacetime aviation industry and, what 
was even more important, to maintain in 
operation a plant which would be avail- 
able for purposes of the national defense. 
I think experience has shown quite clear- 
ly that that is a justifiable and over- 
whelmingly important public interest. 
In between those extremes, there were 
all degrees of public interest, of course, 
in the case of the various loans. 

Mr. President, I might point out that 
of course we also have a very great inter- 
est in assisting small business. It is very 
difficult to apply the proper methods in 
that connection. However, as the Sena- 
tor from Georgia has already pointed 
out, that is an especially important mat- 
ter in connection with the present tax 
structure. 

Together with a number of others, I 
have suggested that there should be spe- 
cial treatment for small business under 
the tax laws, and progress has been 
made toward making credit available to 
small companies. That progress will 
have beneficial results, I am sure, and it 
is all to the good. Certainly the avail- 
ability of sufficient credit to the smaller 
companies is an extremely important 
matter. 

Mr. President, I should like to say a 
few words in regard to the situation in 
my own State. It is very noticeable that 
credit is needed there and that the RFC 
has supplied needed credit, not so much 
in the case of very small loans, such as 
those in amounts of $2,000 or $3,000— 
even though they are important, of 
course—but in the case of loans rang- 
ing from approximately $75,000 or 
$100,000 up to approximately $500,000. 
The banks in my State are adequate in 
the case of the really small loans, and 
can take care of them, But there is defi- 
nitely a credit gap in respect to the 
larger loans, between $75,000 and $500,- 
000, for instance, in the sense that in 
my State we do not have large banks, 
large insurance companies, or large 
podls of capital. The great States of 
New York and Massachusetts have 
siphoned off most of our capital, so what 
we have left is in rather small amounts 
in banks which have very small capital 
structures. As a result, a perfectly good, 
sound business which needs, let us say, 
$150,000 has no place to obtain credit 
in that amount in my State, and it is 
often the case that a company in that 
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situation is not of sufficient size to be 
able to tap the large security markets 
in order to obtain a bond issue or a 
stock issue. Thus it cannot apply to the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
and work with the large investment com- 
panies in obtaining the necessary credit. 
On the other hand, our power and light 
companies and other utility companies 
have no trouble in floating bond or stock 
issues in the usual manner, by dealing 
with concerns in New York. However, 
time and time again we find that a small 
company which is beginning to grow and 
shows considerable activity and needs a 
larger inventory, simply has no place 
to which it can go to obtain adequate 
additional credit. Such a company 
usually has no established financial con- 
nections, and so it is very difficult for 
the company to obtain the credit it 
needs, In that particular area, the 
RFC is extremely important. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Let me compliment 
the Senator from Arkansas on the very 
clear way in which he has defined the 
difference between satisfying the needs 
of the larger corporations and satisfying 
the legitimate needs of the smaller cor- 
porations. I know that what he has said 
in that connection is absolutely true. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I knew that, in 
view of the experience the Senator from 
New York has had, he would confirm the 
statement I made in that connection. I 
thank the Senator for his remarks: 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Arkansas if it is not 
true that in the State of Arkansas there 
is one of the best demonstrations of the 
usefulness of the RFC in assisting public 
units to place their public business on a 
more stable and satisfactory basis—run- 
ning all the way from the State itself 
down to small units such as drainage 
districts, conservation districts, and the 
like? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. There is no ques- 
tion about that. I was thinking of that 
a moment ago when the Senator from 
Florida was discussing the situation in 
his own State. We had exactly the same 
experience in our State—in fact, proba- 
bly on a somewhat larger scale, for I 
expect that we had more drainage dis- 
tricts in eastern Arkansas. The RFC 
did very fine work in that connection. 

Mr. President, I happen to know that 
the RFC has made a profit on the bonds 
and securities it received as a result of 
those operations. In fact, I tried to ne- 
gotiate for the purchase by the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas of some of its own 
bonds, which were sold at quite a sub- 
stantial premium to an insurance com- 
pany. However, that was all to the 
good; we benefited, and so did the RFC 
and the public. It is that sort of good 
business which accounts for the profits 
which were described by the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] earlier 
today in his very thorough observations 
in regard to the results of the RFC’s 
operations, 
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I wish to emphasize my point in re- 
gard to the RFC’s profits. Quite a dif- 
ference of viewpoint as between the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] 
and the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN] has been expressed during 
this debate. Although there is not now 
time to go into the matter in detail, yet 
I wish to point out now that the com- 
mittee studied that question last sum- 
mer, held hearings on it, and issued a 
report. 

Mr. President, it is my firm conviction 
that the Senator from Alabama is abso- 
lutely correct as to the general con- 
clusion that the operations of the RFC 
have been profitable. Congress author- 
ized the subsidizing of the RFC. The 
use of those subsidies as the basis for 
the statement that they wipe out the 
profit resulting from the operations of 
the RFC, I think is unfair and is an 
unsound way of attempting to give a 
correct picture of the operations of the 
RFC. Congress directed the payment 
of those subsidies, which were in the 
form of the capital stock of the Cor- 
poration. Those payments thus should 
not be used to upset the earnings of the 
RFC and the profits it made as a result 
of its policy in making business loans. 
To proceed on such a basis would be to 
describe the operations of the RFC in a 
wholly erroneous way. 

There are certain other legitimate 
items which could be assessed against 
those earnings—items such as a fair 
market rate of interest on money com- 
ing from the Treasury during the period 
when the RFC had the-benefit of inter- 
est-free capital. So it is quite legitimate 
to say that the amount which has been 
reported as a net profit could be reduced 
by the amount of the interest which was 
not charged to the RFC. However, when 
every legitimate item of cost is assessed 
against the RFC’s earnings, it still will be 
found that the RFC has earned a profit. 
I challenge anyone to point to any 
other major governmental activity or 
operation which has rendered a real 
service to both business and agriculture 
in the United States and has not cost 
any money to the taxpayer. It is a very 
great and redeeming feature of this 
whole operation that, in spite of its d‘ffi- 
culties, in spite of all the criticisms, it 
still has not been at the expense of the 
taxpayer. I know that many persons do 
not realize that, in view of the letters 
I have received, and from what I have 
seen in the press. I think some mem- 
bers of the press do not realize that, 
when one really can make a deduction 
and properly evaluate the subsidies 
which have been made, it has not been 
at the expense of the taxpayer. 

I should like to mention a specific ex- 
ample. Much, in fact a great deal, has 
been said about the Lustron case. It has 
been cited in the press as a horrible ex- 
ample of waste of the taxpayers’ money. 
That is true. I think gross mistakes were 
made in the handling of that loan. I 
think RFC is subject to criticism for its 
management of that particular busi- 
ness, to the extent that it had the au- 
thority to manage it in recent years. 
But I wish to call this to the attention f 
the Senate—— 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair wishes to advise the Senator from 
Arkansas that the 30 minutes which he 
allotted to himself has now expired. 
The Senator now has 9 minutes remain- 
ing 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. I allot to myself 
five additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is recognized for five adidtional 
minutes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. One last word 
about Lustron. In the original granting 
of that loan, it was not a voluntary op- 
eration on the part of RFC. RFC was 
asked to grantaloan. The letter signed 
by Mr. Steelman, requesting the RFC to 
grant the loan was placed in the record 
of the hearings of the committee. It 
was in response to specific legislation of 
the Congress. authorizing the expendi- 
ture of funds for experimentation in 
housing. That is, it was consciously for 
the purpose of developing more efficient 
housing. So that in a very real sense, in 
connection with the loss which will ac- 
crue to RFC as a result of that loan, at 
least the blame should be borne partly 
by Congress because it had authorized 
the specific program. That should be 
taken into consideration a! least in 
8 the part which the RFC played 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that certain further remarks of 
mine which I have prepared be inserted 
in the Recorp at this point, in order that 
the record may be complete. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


FURTHER EXCERPTS From REPORT or Suscom- 
MITTEE OF SENATE BANKING AND CURRENCY 
COMMITTEE ON FAVORITISM AND INFLUENCE 
IN THE RFC 


The study recently made by the subcom- 
mittee has shown that in a five-man Board 
it is possible for the individual members to 
avoid, obscure, or dilute their responsibilities 
by “passing the buck” from one to the other, 
or to subordinate employees of the Corpora- 
tion. There have been instances in which 
individual members of the Board have 
brought about the approval of loans by inter- 
ference in the work of subordinate employees 
and in disregard of established operating 
policies of the Corporation. In these cases 
the applications would otherwise have been 
rejected. There have been instances in 
which important loans were made upon the 
affirmative vote of a minority of the Board 
members. There has been a large number 
of instances in which the Board of Directors 
has approved the making of loans, over the 
adverse advice of the Corporation’s most 
experienced examiners and reviewing officials, 
notwithstanding the absence of compelling 
reasons for doing so and the presence of 
convincing reasons for not doing so. 

Under the organization form proposed in 
this bill the sidestepping and diffusion of 
responsibility would no longer be possible. 
If the management of RFC were vested in 
one man there would be no way in which 
he could escape the responsibility for the 
Corporation’s acts. This change should 
greatly strengthen the control which the 
Congress will exercise on behalf of the people 
of the Nation over the lending of public 
money to private individuals and business 
concerns. 

With the enormous growth which has 
taken place in the Federal establishment 
since the beginning of the Second World 
War, there has been a great increase in the 
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number of people who must be appointed by 
the President to important positions in the 
Government. The number of appointments 
which must be reviewed for confirmation 
by the Senate has also increased. Neces- 
sarily, the relative importance of each ap- 
pointment and the relative degree of high- 
level attention which can be given to the 
selection of officials has decreased, accord- 
ingly. In recent years the appointment and 
confirmation of the Directors of RFC have 
not received the full and careful study they 
deserved. 

The change proposed by the bill will en- 
hance the prestige of the RFC management 
sufficiently so that the President, in all prob- 
ability, will give his personal attention to the 
selection of the Corporation’s governor. It 
is probable also that the qualifications of a 
nominee for this position will be examined 
with considerably more care in the Senate 
than would the nominations of five men 
appointed to a Board. 

Ir 
The Loan Policy Board 


As the committee knows, the reorganti- 
zation plan creates a Loan Policy Board, com- 
posed of the Administrator of the RFC, and 
his Deputy, as Chairman and Vice Chair- 
man, the Secretary of the Treasury, the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, and one other member 
designated by the President, from among 
officers of the United States who are required 
to be confirmed by the Senate. The provi- 
sion for this Board is the principal difference 
between this plan and the subcomittee’s bill, 

The functions of this board are to estab- 
lish general policies (particularly with ref- 
erence to the prblic interest involved in 
the granting and denial of applications for 
loans and with reference to the coordination 
of the functions of the RFC with other 
activities of the Government). These pol- 
icies are to govern the granting and denial 
of loans by the RFC. The decision to grant 
or deny a particular loan, however, would 
be the responsibility of the Administra- 
tor. 

I am inclined to think this provision is 
meritorious. I had hoped that the fifth 
member of the board would be a represent- 
ative of the Federal Reserve Board, in order 
that it might have a voice in the coordina- 
tion of the RFC’s loan policies with the 
monetary and credit policies of the Federal 
Reserve Board, which has primary respon- 
sibility in that field. However, I do recog- 
nize the necessity of coordination with the 
defense-production efforts, particularly in 
the near future. This can be accomplished 
by naming the National Production Admin- 
istrator as the fifth loan policy board mem- 
ber. 

I think there is value in giving the Sec- 
retaries of Commerce and Treasury a voice 
in the loan policies of the RFC. The Com- 
merce Department is, of course, the Depart- 
ment responsible for Federal business pro- 
grams. It is usually headed by an out- 
standing representative of business or in- 
dustry. The Treasury Department, usually 
headed by a banker, should be the source 
of information on the availability of credit 
from private banking, the reasons for any 
“credit gaps,” and the extent to which the 
RFC should go in filling those gaps, As 
members of this committee know, from pre- 
vious testimony, this is a question of no 
small importance in determining the proper 
role of the RFC, 


The Review Board 


Section 7 of the reorganization plan is 
another very important improvement in the 
organization of the RFC, in accord with the 
subcommittee’s recommendations, It pro- 
vides for a statutory board of review, of not 
less than five members, to be designated by 
the Administrator from among the top ca- 
reer officers, 
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The performance of the present Review 
Committee associated with the RFC office 
in Washington Las been most encouraging 
to me and to the other members of the 
Subcommittee on RFC. This Review Com- 
mittee is composed of five of the most sea- 
soned loan examiners of the RFC. They 
have shown integrity and independence to 
an exceedingly high degree and they have 
shown it consistently under circumstances 
which must to them have been most dis- 
couraging. 

The Review Committee was created by 
the RFC many years ago. In recognition 
of its value, and to make certain that its 
independence shall not be impaired by the 
events of any future period, the bill and 
the reorganization plan propose the con- 
tinued existence of the Review Committee 
by law. 

The provision for the statutory Review 
Board should meet the objections of those 
who believe that collective judgment is nec- 
essary in decisions on loans. However, the 
collective judgment would be exercised by 
expert, nonpolitical, career employees. The 
final responsibility always would be fixed on 
the Administrator, 


The requirement that a record be made 
when Administrator overrules Review 
Board 
The Subcommittee on RFC has been 

amazed to learn that many of the loans 
made by the RFC in the past 2 years have 
been made by the Board over the strong ob- 
jection of its advisers and without the cre- 
ation of any record of the reasons why the 
advisers were overruled. This has been one 
of the principal obstacles to the efforts of 
the subcommittee to inform Congress and 
the public of the reasons for RFC decisions. 
The testimony of the Board members in 
later justification of their acts has been un- 
convincing and confusing in every impor- 
tant instance. Reasons have been given 
which did not exist at the time the decisions 
were made. In every case, however, there 
was in the files the written record of the 
review committee setting forth very clearly 
its reasons for its recommendations. 

These records, with a statement of the 
Administrator in any case where he over- 
Tules the Review Board, made at the time 
of the decisions, and available for congres- 
sional and public scrutiny, can furnish a 
very positive check against irresponsible 
action. 


Salaries of Administrator and Deputy 


The reorganization plan, in keeping with 
the subcommittee’s bill, provides for sala- 
ries of $17,500 and $16,000, respectively, for 
the Administrator and his Deputy. These 
salaries are as high as was thought could 
be allowed, in keeping with those paid cor- 
responding officers of the Government, 
They should offer some inducement to men 
of character, independence, and stature. 
They go as far as practicable, in compensa- 
tion for positions of high responsibility. 
They add prestige and rank, giving evidence 
of the importance with which Congress and 
the Executive regard the offices, 


IH. OBJECTIONS TO THE PLAN 
Too much power in one man 


The objection has been made that this 
plan gives too much power to one man. 
There are, of course, some important checks 
upon that power in the reorganization plan, 
which I have already discussed. Congress 
can provide additional checks by legislation, 

The Hoover Commission answered this ar- 
gument in its report on general manage- 
ment of the executive branch (p. 2), when 
it said: 

“Strength and unity in an executive make 
clear who is responsible for faults in admin- 
istration and thus enable the legislature 
ree to enforce accountability to the peo- 
ple. 
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After all, the other side of the coin of 
power is responsibility. One goes with the 
other, and I think we have to make a choice 
between power and responsibility on the one 
hand, and subservience and recklessness on 
the other, 

A collateral argument is that one man is 
easier to influence than five men; therefore, 
we are more likely to get influence and fa- 
voritism in the case of one than in the case 
of five. This, of course, presumes that the 
one chosen will be of the same caliber as 
the five. I have already discussed this and 
given you reasons why I do not think it is so. 

However, I should also mention that, in 
my opinion, it was not necessary to influ- 
ence every member of the recent RFC Board, 
or even a majority. I cannot offer abso- 
lute proof of this, but it is my considered 
opinion that in many cases it was only 
necessary to influence one member of the 
Board. I believe that in cases where one 
member took a firm position, the other 
members were inclined to bow to his wishes 
rather than to exercise independent judg- 
ment. A certain amount of this is inevi- 
table, on any board or committee, 

This defect in the Board system is illus- 
trated by what happened in the Dallas 
agency. The investigating unit of the RFC— 
which, incidentally, is a very capable and 
intelligent group—investigated the Dallas 
agency which was in a state of turmoil 
because of the activities of one employee 
and his efforts to undercut and embarrass 
the agency head. The investigating unit 
so reported to the Board, with the recom- 
mendation that this man be fired forthwith. 
One member of the Board, in my opinion, 
motivated by political considerations, took 
& very strong position against firing this 
employee unless the agency head was also 
fired. As a result, nothing whatever was 
done, and the Dallas office continued in a 
state of disruption for several months. 


The bipartisan Board is abolished 


One of the objections which has been 
voiced to the plan is that it destroys the 
bipartisan character of the Board. 

If ever the theory and practice of the 
bipartisan board has been damaged, it has 
been in this case. What is needed in the 
RFC is an unpartisan or nonpartisan ad- 
ministration. This is not to be acquired 
by a provision for selection upon a partisan 
basis. To do so invites circumvention. 
What is needed is character and independ- 
ence. Neither the Democrats nor the Re- 
publicans have a monopoly on men of char- 
acter, and they cannot be identified by their 
party label. This type of man is induced 
to serve his country, when he is given a 
position of trust, responsibility, and au- 
thority. 

The indefinite terms of the Administrator 
and Deputy 


Objection has been raised to the indefinite 
terms of office of the Administrator and his 
Deputy under the reorganization plan. 

I understand that the effect of this is 
to make these terms at the pleasure of the 
President. The alternative would be to 
provide for fixed terms, which would make 
it rather difficult to remove incompetent men. 
I would assume that the minority party 
would object to a provision which would 
extend the terms beyond the term of the 
President. At any rate, I do not believe 
this is a major consideration, and it can 
be corrected by legislation if it is not satis- 
factory. 


The plan was hastily conceived 


The plan has been criticized on the grounds 
that it was hastily conceived and given little 
consideration before its submission. 

As far as the subcommittee is concerned, 
the bill and, therefore, the plan, are the 
products of considerable thought and careful 
study. The bill was discussed in several 
meetings of the subcommittee. and it was, 
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later submitted to a number of persons out- 
side the Congress, whose opinions I valued, 

One of these was Mr. Robcrt V. Fleming, 
chairman of the Federal advisory council of 
the American Bankers Association, from 
whose letter of February 19, I quote, as 
follows: 

“Referring to our recent telephone conver- 
sation and to your letter of January 24 in 
which you enclosed to me bills S. 514 and 
S. 515 with your request for my views with 
respect to these bills and the views of the 
members of the Federal advisory council, I 
desire to give you the following advices: 

“I have read the bills carefully; the mem- 
bers of the council have read the bills; and 
I find myself in accord with the purport of 
the legislative proposals. I might also say 
that in discussing these bills with my associ- 
ates on the Federal advisory council I find 
that they are in general agreement as to the 
desirability of this form of structure for the 
RFC ” 


In further refutation of the argument that 
the plan was hastily conceived, I should like 
to call your attention to the fact that such 
reorganizations are not new. This very 
committee, in at least two instances, has 
dealt with the reorganization o7 administra- 
tive functions of agencies in the same way 
as this reorganization plan does, in the cases 
of the Surplus Property Board and the Mari- 
time Commission. Information furnished to 
me by your staff, of your committee’s action 
on these matters was one of the factors 
which influenced me in favor of the type of 
organization proposed by this plan. 

The reorganization of the Maritime Com- 
mission was in keeping with a report of this 
committee in the Eightieth Congress, filed 
December 31, 1948, Your committee then 
said: 

“Operational and administrative functions 
can best be handled by an individual execu- 
tive. The limited policy determinations 
which need to be made under the legislative 
policy which has been laid down for this 
agency are not such as to require a board or 
commission for any additional deliberative 
consideration. 

“All other functions presently charged to 
the Maritime Commission should be the re- 
sponsibility of one executive who would have 
complete authority and responsibility within 
the limits of legislative authority (pp. 11 
and 12). 

“The reposal of administrative and oper- 
ating authority in a commission of five indi- 
viduals is not conductive to good manage- 
ment. As pointed out in this report and 
frequently in previous reports on this agency 
or its predecessor, the commission form of 
organization is not suited to the principal 
functions of the Maritime Commission. For 
that type of function which demands delib- 
erative consideration and the judicial weigh- 
ing of the rights and privileges of various 
outside interests—yes; but for the effective 
and expeditious administration of a large 
business-type operation for which policy is 
quite definitely laid down by law—no. 

“The sole responsibility for directing the 
affairs of the agency should be placed in one 
individual who might have the title of ad- 
ministrator“ (pp. 20 and 21). 


IV. THE ABOLITION OF THE RFC 


I shall limit my discussion of this question 
to its relation to the reorganization plan, 
and the opposition to the plan on the grounds 
that the RFC should be abolished. 

Before doing so, however, I should like to 
try to dispel a few notions that may be cur- 
rent, and that are not in accordance with the 
facts, as I see them. 

The first is that the RFC’s operations have 
resulted in a loss to the taxpayers. This is 
a very complex question, and if we attempt 
to discuss it in detail, we will be here all day. 
However, according to the best authority, the 
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lending functions of the RFC (which are the 
activities concerned in the present contro- 
versy) have been conducted without loss to 
the Government, even if there were charged 
against these functions all the costs of oper- 
ation, including interest on the Government’s 
money. I submit that there are few, if any, 
governmental activities, about which this 
can be said. I do not know of any. This is 
partially due, of course, to the fact that since 
its inception the RFC has been operating in 
a constantly expanding economy. Particu- 
larly, within the past few years, some sad 
mistakes in judgment have been cured by 
changes in the economic picture. 

When our subcommittee looked into the 
question of RFO’s costs and income last May, 
we found that its business loans were then 
resulting in a loss to the Government, when 
consideration was given to the costs to the 
Government of the money used by the RFC. 
However, interest rates have been raised, as 
suggested in our hearings, and I believe the 
RFC, if properly run, can operate without 
expense to the taxpayer. 

Another mistaken notion, I believe, is that 
the entire personnel of the RFC is corrupt. I 
have already mentioned that we found the 
Review Committee and the Investigations 
Unit to be capable and honorable. 

I should like to call your attention to an- 
other outstanding example of an employee in 
the field offices of the RFC—Mr. Jantzen of 
the Philadelphia office. 

In the notorious Central Iron and Steel 
Company case—possibly the worst we have 
examined—the company, after its first loan 
Was approved over Mr. Jantzen’s strenuous 
objections, made it a practice to continue to 
chisel more advantageous terms, additional 
loans and concessions. Notwithstanding this, 
and the fact that Mr. Jantzen must have 
known that his superiors would continue to 
overrule him, he continued to rule against 
the company, and to point out very clearly in 
his reports why further concessions should 
not be made. 

This is only an example of what we have 
seen in many other cases. Our primary con- 
cern has been with those cases where the top 
management has been at fault in overruling 
its very capable and honest employees. 

As the subcommittee said, in its report, 
quoting from page 3: 

From its study, the subcommittee has 
concluded that the independence and in- 
tegrity of the RFC have become impaired in 
recent years, and it has concluded that the 
impairment is the result of deterioration 
which has occurred in the Corporation’s top 
management structure. 

Another point I should like to make is that 
the RFC has made many excellent loans, 
especially in the field of small business, of 
which the subcommittee has made no criti- 
cism whatsoever. 

It is possible that we have made a mis- 
take, in the work of the subcommittee, in 
not pointing out the good as well as the bad. 
However, I do not believe the question of 
the abolition of the RFC was seriously con- 
sidered by any member of the subcommittee. 

The reasons for this are obvious. Only 
8 years ago, in the Eightieth Congress, the 
subcommittee, then under Senator Buck, 
conducted an extensive study of the opera- 
tions of the RFC. As a result of this study, 
the life of the RFC was extended until June 
1954, a period of 6 years, The committee 
issued an excellent report, upon the basis 
of which our subcommittee has conducted 
its examination of the RFC. Our investiga- 
tion has shown that the primary source of 
the trouble was the failure of the directors 
to follow the guidance of this report. 

Another reason why the subcommittee 
did not seriously consider abolition of the 
RFC was that the Hoover Commission itself 
had not so recommended, though the task 
force did. 
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Another reason was the fact that only last 
summer, in the Defense Production Act, the 
Congress provided for the assignment of ad- 
ditional duties to the RFC. These duties, 
spelled out in sections 302 and 303 of the act, 
provide for defense loans, purchases of stra- 
tegic materials, such as tin and rubber, and 
expenditures for plant facilities. A total 
fund of $600,000,000 was authorized to be 
drawn from the Treasury immediately and 
an additional $1,400,000,000 was authorized 
to be appropriated, making a total of $2,000,- 
000,000 in authorizations, which may be as- 
signed to the RFC. 

Also only last year the Congress provided 
for continued operation of the tin, rubber, 
and abacá programs in the RFC in separate 
legislation originating in the Armed Services 
Committee. 

I did not consider it either feasible or de- 
sirable to abolish the RFC. Congress itself 
and the President evidently did not, because 
they provided for additional duties in the 
Defense Production Act. Some organization 
will be required, at least for many months, 
if for no other purpose than for the defense 
activities which are necessary. Some organi- 
zation will be required for the administra- 
tion of the loans now outstanding, if not for 
the purpose of making new loans. If this is 
all that Congress decides to permit, someone 
will have to do it. RFC has the organiza- 
tion, the personnel, the skills, the experience. 

I submit that the question now to be con- 
sidered by the Congress is not really the 
“abolition” of the RFC, regardless of how 
that term may be loosely used. What we are 
concerned with, and quite properly, is the 
removal or restriction of the power to make 
direct, peacetime business loans—and I think 
practically everyone is prepared to say that, 
as a minimum, some proper safeguards must 
be placed against this power if, indeed, it is 
to continue at all. You have the assurance 
of the chairman of the Banking and Currency 
Committee, Senator MAYBANK, that he and 
all the members of his committee are in 
favor of considering such legislation. Cer- 
tainly it is my intention to press for it. 

This, however, will take time. In the 
meantime, if the reorganization plan is de- 
feated, the agency would continue to drift 
under extremely difficult circumstances. Its 
important defense work would be delayed, 
Its many good and expert employees would 
continue to look for more secure employment. 

To defeat the reorganization plan on the 
grounds that the agency should be abolished 
would merely prolong the present conditions 
without any assurance that the agency would 
be abolished or restored to a position of in- 
dependence and integrity. 

If Reorganization Plan No. 1 is approved 
and the President appoints an able admin- 
istrator, I believe that the leadership of the 
RFC will be revitalized, and that it will per- 
form useful and necessary functions. In the 
meantime Congress can consider what those 
functions should be. Our subcommittee has 
reported a bill which will more definitely 
and carefully restrict the manner in which 
those functions are performed. Other Sen- 
ators have introduced bills. All of them 
should be considered in the light of the 
proper functions to be performed by an 
agency of the Government, not in the light 
of the disrepute in which the heads of that 
agency have fallen, 

The continuation and proper functions of 
the RFC can also be considered in connection 
with the extension of certain portions of the 
Defense Production Act, which otherwise ex- 
pire on June 30. Under this latter procedure, 
Congress could decide whether the RFC 
should confine its functions to those in con- 
nection with the Defense Production pro- 


gram. 

I believe that Reorganization Plan No. 1 18 
a sincere effort to correct the present condi- 
tions in the RFC, and that, as such, it should 
be approved by the Congress. 


1951 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
with to conclude with but one or two 
remarks. There is one particular point 
to which I wish to refer. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question before he 
concludes? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota. 

Mr. LANGER. I wonder whether the 
Senator remembers that when we had 
$106,000,000,000—not millions, but bil- 
lions—of war assets, we turned them over 
to a nonpartisan board of three men, 
consisting of Robert Hurley, Edmund 
Heller, and Guy Gillette, and that it did 
not work out very well; that, on the 26th 
day of Septeraber 1945, when the distin- 
guished Senator was present, we, by 
unanimous consent, turned all of the 
$106,000,000,000 worth of property over 
to Stu Symington, that every Republican 
present on that occasion voted for it, 
and that as a matter of fact we never 
had a better administration of war assets 
than we had under the one man, Mr, 
Symington, who assumed full responsi- 
bility for it, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, I thank the Sena- 
tor for calling that to the attention of 
the Senate. It is exactly one of the 
things which I had in mind in recom- 
mending a single administrator, namely, 
the experience to which I referred at the 
very beginning of my remarks. It is an 
excellent precedent for what is sought to 
be done by this reorganization plan. I 
thank the Senator for calling it to our 
attention. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Was not that a 
liquidating board? Was not the com- 
pany merely to be liquidated and then go 
out of business? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is true that that 
was the purpose, but it was an admin- 
istration which obviously had to proceed 
for a considerable length of time, and 
which involved very complicated re- 
sponsibilities. It was an administrative 
job rather than a policy-making job, 
which is quite similar to the character 
of the functions of the RFC we have 
been discussing. 

There is one other point. I wish to 
call attention to the primary reason why 
this plan should be rejected in the view 
of the majority of the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments. It is that it destroys the bipar- 
tisanship in RFC. It seems to me that 
the experience we have had under the 
existing Board, which was bipartisan in 
the orthodox manner, is in itself the most 
persuasive reason I can think of for our 
no longer insisting upon having a bipar- 
tisan board. I merely mention the fact 
that the Federal Reserve Board is an ex- 
cellent example of a board which op- 
erates without regard to partisanship. 
What I think we need is an agency, like 
the RFC, an agency which deals with 
credit, is nonpartisanship, not biparti- 
sanship at all. So I do not think that is 
at all a valid reason. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time allotted to the Senator by himself 
has expired, and 4 minutes remain. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I reserve the re- 
mainder of the time. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the junior Senator 
from Montana. I desire to announce 
that, when he concludes, since I do not 
intend to use any more of my time, we 
shall be in a position to vote. I believe 
we shall be ready to vote after the 5 min- 
utes to be taken by the Senator from 
Montana. I thought I should make that 
announcement to the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Montana is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. ECTON. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Indiana. I shall make 
my remarks brief. 

Senate Resolution 76, if sustained by 
the majority, would disapprove Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 1, of 1951, relating 
to the RFC. 

As was brought out in the hearings 
and on the floor that this or any other 
plan providing for the reorganization of 
the RFC, either looking toward its abol- 
ishment or providing for a single admin- 
istrator, was not recommended by the 
Hoover Commission. That Commission 
did recommend its transfer intact to the 
supervision of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

The question before the Senate is not 
whether the RFC shall be abolished or 
retained. The question before the Sen- 
ate is whether the reorganization plan as 
submitted by the Chief Executive shall 
be adopted. It is my honest opinion that, 
regardless of the result of the vote, the 
RFC will be and can be continued. 

Since any reorganization plan sub- 
mitted by the President must, without 
change, be accepted or rejected by the 
Congress, I am compelled to support the 
resolution for rejection for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

First, Reorganization Plan No. 1 pro- 
vides for the appointment, by the Presi- 
dent, of an administrator at a salary of 
$17,500 per annum, whe would be ap- 
pointed for an indefinite period instead 
of for any specified term of years. Ican- 
not support such a provision. Recent 
events with respect to RFC clearly indi- 
cate why. 

Second, section IV of Reorganization 
Plan No. 1 would establish a Loan Policy 
Board, consisting of the Administrator, 
the Deputy Administrator, the Secretary 
of Treasury, the Secretary of Commerce, 
and one other member to be designated 
by the President from among the officers 
of the United States who are required 
to be appointed by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. 

The first weakness of such an ar- 
rangement would be that in actual prac- 
tice, it would give to the Administrator 
in reality two out of the five votes on 
all matters of policy under which he as 
Administrator would operate. Another 
weakness would be that no specific pro- 
vision is made for agriculture to have 
any representation on this policy board, 
The President in his message empha- 
sizes the advisability of the Secretar, of 
Commerce being on the Board because 
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his participation would particularly 
benefit small and independent business. 
It should be recognized that in times 
of distress a substantial number of rela- 
tively small loans are made to stockmen 
and farmers. If small business would 
be benefited by having the Secretary of 
Commerce on the Board, it obviously 
should be equally important to agricul- 
ture to have the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, instead of some undesignated offi- 
cer of the United States or the Deputy 
Administrator, as a member. 

Furthermore, section IV provides 
that: 

Either of the said Secretaries and the said 
designee of the President may designate an 
Officer of his department or agency to act 
in his stead as a member of the Loan Policy 
Board with respect to any matter or matters, 


This permitted diffusion of authority 
and responsibility in the promulgation 
of matters of policy is in my opinion 
unsound, dangerous, and could lead to 
even more confusion and abuse than we 
now have. 

Third. Section VII provides, among 
other things, for what is called a Board 
of Review, whose duty it would be to 
submit to the Administrator recommen- 
dations on all loans in excess of $100,000. 
But, unfortunately, the same section pro- 
vides that the Board of Review is to be 
selected by the Administrator from the 
personnel of the corporation of which he 
isin charge. I submit that such a board 
would at all times be under the jurisdic- 
tion and control of the Administrator. 
The Board’s recommendations could too 
easily be his recommendations. 

I see nothing in the proposed plan of 
reorganization, Mr. President, which 
would effect economy, insure efficiency, 
or guarantee honesty. I believe this plan 
should be defeated by adopting the pend- 
ing resolution, and then the Banking and 
Currency Committee of the Senate could 
propose proper amendments to the RFC 
law and completely clean house. With 
the cooperation of that committee, the 
Senate of the United States and the Ex- 
ecutive, I am convinced that a good RFC 
law can be written and that we can com- 
pletely renovate and rejuvenate the RFC, 

Mr. President, it will take more than 
Reorganization Plan No. 1 to clean up 
the RFC and restore the confidence of 
Mr. and Mrs. America in that agency. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
yield such time to the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. MAYBANK] as he 
may need to make a brief statement. 


BROADENED AID FOR SMALL BUSINESS IN 
THE DEFENSE PROGRAM 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I un- 
derstood that there would be no more 
speeches on the pending resolution this 
afternoon. 

At several hearings held by the Joint 
Committee on Defense Production I have 
urged that appropriate procedures be 
adopted to utilize small business in the 
defense mobilization program. Iam glad 
to note that after various and sundry 
discussions with the leaders of Defense 
Production Administration, the Muni- 
tions Board, as announced by Chairman 
John D. Small, yesterday put into effect 
certain policies which will benefit the 
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small-business man in whom we have all 
been so much interested. I ask unani- 
mous consent to place in the RECORD in 
full the statement of policies to which I 
have referred. There has been some no- 
tice given to them in the newspapers, but 
I should like to place them before the 
Senate in more detail. I think they show 
concrete steps which are being taken, 
upon the urging of the Congress, to af- 
ford small business its proper place in the 
defense-mobilization program. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment of policies was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


BROADENED AID FOR SMALL BUSINESS ADOPTED 
AS DEFENSE POLICY 


Providing for maximum aid for American 
small business to participate in the rearm- 
ing program and at the same time for broad- 
ening the Nation’s industrial base of sup- 
pliers, the Munitions Board today adopted 
new procurement policies and expanded ex- 
ieting policies for the Department of De- 
fense. 

The action followed a series of meetings 
held with leaders of Defense Production Ad- 
ministration, 

Outstanding in the program, as announced 
by John D. Small, Chairman of the Muni- 
tions Board, are: 

1. A directive that assigns small-business 
specialists to each armed service procure- 
ment office throughout the country; 

2. Affirmation of a policy calling for the 
maximum use of the Nation's industrial ca- 
pacities already available, with limited use 
of certificates of necessity for those cases 
where open industrial capacity is not avall- 
able; 

3. Agreement upon the payments of jus- 
ti able price differential in negotiated pro- 
curements to accomplish the objectives of 
broadening the industrial base of suppliers; 

4. A fixed program of encouragement of 
subcontracting; and 

5. A provision to divide many negotiated 
procurements into small lots to allow mul- 
tiple awards. 

In addition, the Board action asked for a 
review of the armed services production allo- 
cation programs with a view toward increas- 
ing the number of sources and variety of 
classifications of industry from which sup- 
plies may be secured. In asking that sub- 
contracting be greatly encouraged, it di- 
rected that each important negotiated pur- 
chase be carefully examined to determine the 
extent to which subcontracting could be en- 
couraged or even required. The extent of 
such subcontracting, the Board said, shall 
be considered as one of the factors in the 
ose gia and pricing of the prime con- 


PR tH Glfecting that small-business specialists 
be assigned in each armed services procure- 
ment office, the Board said that these spe- 
cialists will devote all of their efforts toward 
bringing small-business concerns into the 
military production programs. They will 
also recommend portions of defense produc- 
tion which can be produced by small plants 
in each region. In addition, they will main- 
tain liaison with other Government agencies 
on behalf of small business. 

The program extends the Department of 
Defense’s policy of broadening the base for 
American industry as announced by the Sec- 
retary of Defense, General Marshall, on De- 
cember 18, 1950. 

The Munitions Board in its action today 
outlined the duties and responsibilities of 
the small-business specialists thus: 

1. Handle small enterprises and their in- 
quiries exclusively. 

2. Plan inventories of the production fa- 
cilities and capabilities of small plants for 
use by Government buyers. 
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3. Discover suitable facilities that should 
be participating in the present procurement 
program. 

4. Make a constant review of procurement 
plans to find orders that could be channeled 
to small firms to prevent concentration of 
orders in the large enterprises. 

5. Recommend suitable facilities to con- 
tracting officers in specific cases. 

6. Recommend credit extension, priority 
help, loan of equipment, etc., needed to con- 
vert small plants to emergency production. 

7. Assist in determining which contract 
orders can be filled by the small-business 
man, 

8. Help small plants with their production 
problems and in fulfilling their contractual 
obligations. This help may also include rec- 
ommendations to aid for financing, priorities, 
etc. 

9. Help publicize the business opportuni- 
ties in the subcontracting field and assist 
in training small business in obtaining sub- 
contracts. 

10. Set up objectives of the amount of 
production that can be secured reasonably 
for small enterprises, and work toward those 
goals, 

The appointment of small-business spe- 
cialists will be made by the heads of the 
various procurement offices. They are to be 
drawn where possible from the ranks of 
small-business men. 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I 
also have a statement from Mr, Manley 
Fleischmann, the National Production 
Administrator, to the effect that the 
greatest good small business could re- 
ceive would be from passing an amend- 
ment to the Assignment of Claims Act of 
1940 such as that now on the Senate Cal- 
endar. 

At a hearing yesterday before the 
Joint Committee on Defense Production, 
Mr. Fleischmann said that passage of an 
amendment to the Assignment of Claims 
Act would help more than anything the 
situation that has held back the making 
of Government-guaranteed V-loans by 
private banks. He believes this action 
would cut the need for direct defense 
loans by the Government. The $600,- 
000,000 fund provided in the Defense 
Production Act of 1950 for defense loans, 
procurement contracts, and mining de- 
velopment has been nearly all com- 
mitted, according to Mr. Fleischmann, 
and further appropriations for those 
purposes are now being requested. I 
wanted the Senate to know that the Na- 
tional Production Administrator urges 
passage of a bill designed to do what 
Senate bill 998 does. 

I ask that the statement be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Excerpr From TESTIMONY BEFORE JOINT 
COMMITTEE ON DEFENSE PRODUCTION ON 
APRIL 12, 1951 
Mr. FLEISCHMANN. There is one other thing 

the committee might like to know. There 

is another important factor, anothe- provi- 
sion of the Defense Production Act which 
allows guaranties of loans. That was in- 
tended to be used for the smaller cases which 
usually involve the working capital, a small 
firm short of working capital. Now that 
ought to be financed through a bank and 
aided, if necessary, by a Government guar- 
anty. The Government should not, in my 
opinion, be itself in this small-loan business, 
The banking fraternity ought to take care 
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of that, aid it where necessary as was done 
in World War II by a guaranty. 

That has currently been held up, however, 
by some kind of a ruling the details of which 
I am not familiar with, by the General Ac- 
counting Office, to the effect that there is a 
secondary liability on the bank if a contract 
is assigned as collateral. There is a bill in 
the House, as I understand it, to correct 
that. 

The CHARMAN. As I understand it, when 
we had this matter up on yesterday or the 
evening before last, the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee reported the bill out unani- 
mously. My judgment would be that there 
would not be any opposition in the House. 
If there is, I have not heard of it. But Sen- 
ate bill 998 provides an amendment to the 
Assignment of Claims Act, because certain 
bankers were worried about certain situa- 
tions arising out of rulings by the Comp- 
troller General. That bill has been reported 
out of committee so it should be coming 
along for Senate action very soon. 

Mr. FLEISCHMANN. That would help the 
situation more than anything. 

The CHARMAN, That would help it more 
than anything? 

Mr. FLEISCHMANN. Yes; it would. 

The CHAIRMAN. It would give private banks 
a chance to do what the Congress intended 
them to do. 

Mr. FLEISCHMANN. Correct. 

The CHARMAN. And it would lessen by 


that much the necessity of Government 
loans. 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 1 OF 1951, 
RELATING TO RFC 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the resolution (S. Res. 76) disapprov- 
ing Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1951. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 seconds to the able Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. HENDRICKSON]. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
the statement which I have before me 
embodies fully the remarks which I had 
intended to make on the pending reso- 
lution. I ask unanimous consent to 
Place the statement in the Recorp as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR HENDRICKSON 

The current investigation of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation has brought 
to light one of the most sordid chapters 
in the political history of our Nation. Under 
the able leadership of Senator FULBRIGHT, 
the subcommittee conducting the investi- 
gation has rendered invaluable service in 
bringing before the public the ease with 
which loans, amounting to hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars of the taxpayers’ money, have 
been channeled to those possessing the know- 
how to reach people in high places, 

I am happy indeed to know that the fyll 
committee has seen fit to continue this in- 
vestigation. As a member of the Rules and 
Administration Committee of the Senate, I 
will support any necessary appropriation 
that will make possible a complete exposé 
of the activities of the influence peddlers 
and pressure boys. No matter where the 
chips may fall, this investigation must be 
continued. In view of the facts clearly shown 
by this investigating committee, I believe 
that in the best interests of the public, the 
RFC should be abolished. 

As I see it, the continuance of RFC can 
serve no useful purpose, regardless of what 
its proponents may claim as to what it has 
accomplished and what they believe may 
be the benefits that would ensue under a 
single commissioner, The name RFC has 
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produced in the nostrils of millions of our 
citizens a stench which can only be deodor- 
ized by courageous action on the part of 
the Congress. When any agency of our 
Government has lost the complete respect 
and full confidence of the public, I believe 
it to be our duty as representatives of the 
people to restore that confidence. This can 
only be done by positive action which con- 
demns the wrongs and corrects the abuses. 

Insofar as the RFC is concerned, I believe 
it can be abolished without any impairment 
of our governmental services. Surely the 
only persons who will suffer any hardships 
from this course will be those who live by 
the cheap and tawdry process of peddling 
influence at the expense of the American 
taxpayer. 

I believe that the time has arrived when 
private capital is fully competent to meet 
all needs of our business and industrial en- 
terprises, with credit to our capitalistic sys- 
tem and with businesslike decorum which 
will inspire public confidence anew. 

I therefore respectfully urge the Senate 
to adopt Senate Resolution 76. 


Mr. CAPEHART. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken George McFarland 
Anderson Green McKellar 
Bennett Hayden Malone 
Benton Hendrickson Martin 
Brewster Hennings Maybank 
Bricker Hickenlooper Millikin 
Bridges Hill Monroney 
Butler, Md. Holland Morse 
Butler, Nebr. Hunt Mundt 
Byrd Ives Neely 

Cain Jenner Nixon 
Capehart Johnson, Colo. Robertson 
Carlson Johnson, Tex. Russell 
Case Johnston, S. C. Schoeppel 
Chavez Kefauver Smith, Maine 
Clements Kem Smith, N. J. 
Cordon Kerr Sparkman 
Dirksen Knowland Stennis 
Douglas Langer Taft 

Duff Lehman Thye 
Dworshak Lodge Watkins 
Eastland Long Welker 
Ecton McCarran Wherry 
Ferguson McCarthy Williams 
Fulbright McClellan Young 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY], the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER], the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. FREAR], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
GILLETTE], the Senators from North Car- 
olina [Mr. Hoey and Mr. Suir], the 
Senator from Minnesota Mr. Hum- 
PHREY], the Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. Kiicore], the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. McManon], the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Murray], the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney], 
the Senator from Rhode Island IMr. 
Pastore], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS], and the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. UnnErRwoop] are absent on 
official business. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson], and the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. O'Conor] are absent on offi- 
cial committee business. 

Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS], 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL], the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Tosey] and the Senator 


from Wisconsin [Mr. WEY] are absent 


on Official business. 
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The Senator from Michigan [Mr. VAN- 
DENBERG] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 

The question is on agreeing to the res- 
olution (S. Res. 76) which will be stated: 
The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate does not favor 
the Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1951 trans- 
mitted to Congress by the President on Feb- 
ruary 19, 1951. 


Several Senators requested the yeas 
and nays, and they were ordered. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. CAPEHART. As I understand, 
Senators who are opposed to the reor- 
ganization plan will vote “yea.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion proposes the rejection of the Presi- 
dent’s Reorganization Plan No. 1. A 
vote in favor of the resolution is a vote 
against the plan. Therefore, Senators 
who favor the President’s plan will vote 
“nay.” Senators who are opposed to it 
will vote “yea.” The yeas and nays have 
been ordered. The Secretary will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JENNER (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
O’Conor]. If he were present and vot- 
ing he would vote “nay.” If I were per- 
mitted to vote, I would vote “yea.” I 
withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Texas [Mr. CON- 
NALLY], the Senator from Louisiana [Mr, 
ELLENDER], the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. FREAR], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
GILLETTE], the Senators from North 
Carolina [Mr. Hoey and Mr. Smrru], the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY], the Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. Kitcore], the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. McManon], the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Murray], the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney], 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Pastore], the Senator from Florida [Mr, 
SMATHERS], and the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. UNDbERwoop! are absent on 
official business. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnvuson] and the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. O’Conor] are absent on official 
committee business. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
FREAR] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Delaware would note “nay”, and the 
Senator from Wisconsin would vote 
“yea.” 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Humpurey!] is paired on this vote with 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SaLTONSTALL]. If present and voting, 
the Senator from Minnesota would vote 
“nay” and the Senator from Massachu- 
setts would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from West Virornza [Mr. 
EKILORE] is paired on this vote with the 
Senator from Vermont (Mr. FLANDERS]. 
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If present and voting, the Senator from 
West Virginia would vote “nay”, and the 
Senator from Vermont would vote yea.“ 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Louisiana (Mr. ELLENDER], the Sen- 
ator from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE], the 
Senators from North Carolina [Mr. 
Hoey and Mr. SMITH], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. Murray], the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pas- 
TORE], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS], and the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. UnpERwoop] would vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
ToseEy] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
VANDENBERG] is absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS] who is absent on official busi- 
ness is paired with the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. KILGORE]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Ver- 
mont would vote “yea” and the Senator 
from West Virginia would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL] who is absent on official 
business is paired with the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Massachu- 
setts would vote “yea” and the Senator 
from Minnesota would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WrL EVI is absent on official business and 
is paired with the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. FREAR]. If present and vot- 
ing, the Senator from Wisconsin would 
vote “yea” and the Senator from Dela- 
ware would vote “nay.” 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 41, 
nays 33, as follows: 


YEAS—41 
Aiken Duff Millikin 
Bennett Dworshak Mundt 
Brewster Ecton Nixon 
Bricker Ferguson Robertson 
Bridges Hendrickson Schoeppel 
Butler, Md. Hickenlooper Smith, Maine 
Butler, Nebr. Ives Smith, N. J. 
Byrd Kem Taft 
Cain Knowland Thye 
Capehart Lodge Watkins 
Carlson McCarran Welker 
Case McCarthy Wherry 
Cordon Malone Williams 
Dirksen Martin 

NAYS—33 
Anderson Hill McClellan 
Benton Holland McFarland 
Chavez Hunt McKellar 
Clements Johnson, Colo. Maybank 
Douglas Johnson, Tex. Monroney 
Eastland Johnston, S. C. Morse 
Fulbright Kefauver Neely 
George Kerr Russell 
Green Langer Sparkman 
Hayden Lehman Stennis 
Hennings Long Young 

NOT VOTING—22 

Connally Kilgore Smathers 
Ellender McMahon Smith, N. O. 
Flanders Magnuson Tobey 
Frear Murray Underwood 
Gillette O'Conor Vandenberg 
Hoey O'Mahoney Wiley 
Humphrey Pastore 
Jenner Saltonstall 


The VICE PRESIDENT. On this vote 
the yeas are 41, the nays 33. Under the 
law 49 votes are necessary to adopt a 
resolution of rejection of a reorganiza- 
tion plan. The resolution of rejection 
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having received fewer than 49 votes, it is 
not agreed to. Therefore Reorganization 
Plan No. 1 of 1951 becomes effective. 


PROPOSED WELCOME TO GEN, DOUGLAS 
MacARTHUR 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to submit a 
resolution, which I send to the desk. I 
ask that it be read, printed, and ordered 
to lie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the resolution will be received, 
read, printed, and ordered to lie on the 
table. 

The resolution (S. Res. 128) was read, 
as follows: 

Whereas General of the Army Douglas 
MacArthur is to arrive on the soil of the 
United States on Monday, April 16, 1951, for 
the first time in 14 years, after a most dis- 
tinguished career abroad in the interest of 
our country; and 

Whereas General of the Army Douglas 
MacArthur's place in history as one of our 
greatest military commanders is fully estab- 
lished; and 

Whereas the President of the United States 
has declared that the Nation owes him a debt 
of gratitude for the distinguished and ex- 
ceptional service which he has rendered his 
country in posts of great responsibility: 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate, That a committee 
of eight Members, to be appointed by the 
President of the Senate, is authorized and 
directed to meet General of the Army Douglas 
MacArthur upon his arrival at the National 
Airport, Washington, D. C., for the purpose 
of extending on behalf of the Senate a wel- 
come to General MacArthur. 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr, President, 
like thousands of other good Americans 
who have expressed their views to me as 
their representative, I was stunned by 
the President’s summary action in re- 
spect to General of the Army Douglas 
MacArthur, 

Indeed, I could not reconcile this hasty 
dismissal with the President’s statement: 

General MacArthur’s place in history as 
one of our greatest commanders is fully es- 
tablished. The Nation owes him a debt of 
gratitude for the distinguished and excep- 
tional service which he has rendered his 
country in posts of great responsibility, 


However, Mr. President, I am one, and 
I hope I shall always be one, who recog- 
nizes the importance of our great con- 
stitutional system as well as the neces- 
sity of conformance thereto; so I shall 
always endeavor to live, both as a citi- 
zen and as a duly chosen representative 
of the people, within the four corners 
of our divinely inspired charter of gov- 
ernment, 

So, sir, I shall not question the Presi- 
dent’s powers as the Commander in 
Chief of his armies in the field, but 
there are always two ways to an ob- 
jective—the right and the wrong way; 
and I have found from long experience 
that to reach an objective the wrong 
way frequently dissipates and sometimes 
destroys the basic purpose of any given 
mission, whether it be civil or military, 
without regard to the category in which 
it may fall. 

In the present instance it is alarmingly 
apparent to me that the American peo- 
ple seriously question the President's 
aims and purposes; and I think this is 
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so largely because of the manner in 
which his “mission” was performed. 

I want to know all of the facts in- 
volved in this highly explosive decision, 

Mr. President, it was for the purpose 
of obtaining, not only for myself, but 
for the entire Congress and the Ameri- 
can people, all of the facts concerning 
this grave issue that on Wednesday 
afternoon I directed a letter to the Pres- 
ident of the United States which I now 
read: 


The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. PRESDENT: As one who has al- 
ways tried to live within the four corners 
of our great Constitution, both as a citizen 
and in any Official position I have ever occu- 
pied, I am somewhat hesitant to direct any 
letter to you which might seem to encroach 
upon your Executive prerogatives. More- 
over, I am reminded by my own services 
in our Military Establishment that civilian 
interference with military operations can 
be very dangerous, but as a citizen and as 
a Senator of the United States, I am truly 
alarmed by the public reaction to your re- 
moval of one of America’s greatest soldiers 
from a high military command in the pres- 
ent world crisis. 

I refer, of course, to your decision in re- 
spect to General of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. As I have already indicated, I shall 
ever stand for strict compliance with our 
great system of checks and balances but I 
cannot be unmindful of the fact that when 
the voices of our fellow Americans speak 
forth with the degree of unity which has 
been evidenced by the mass of correspond- 
ence which has crossed my desk today, that 
our entire constitutional system is jeopard- 
ized if we fail to hear and heed the sincerity 
of those who have spoken with such clarity 
to their duly chosen representatives with- 
out the techniques of the pressure groups 
who have so frequently, in modern days, 
haunted the efforts of elected officials in our 
country to enforce their dogmas. 

It is more as a citizen than as a Senator 
of the United States that I make this appeal 
to you as our President to use every medium 
at your disposal in forthright language to 
make it crystal clear to the Congress of the 
United States and to the American people 
why your decision in respect to General Mac- 
Arthur was treated in such a summary 
fashion. N 

I care not what vehicle you use to let us 
all know what prompted your conclusions, 
but as a member of the Government of which 
it is your privilege to be the chosen leader, I 
shall demand complete accounting of all of 
the facts. If there has ever been a case in 
history in which the people are entitled to 
know every single detail surrounding the 
removal of Gen. Douglas MacArthur from 
his high command in the Asiatic theater, 
this case is that one. 

I can conceive that under many circum- 
stances, such an action on the part of the 
Commander in Chief might necessarily be 
surrounded by the needs for secrecy which 
might vitally affect the welfare of our inter- 
nal security, but in this instance you have 
chosen with a suddenness which alarms me 
and millions of our fellow citizens to in 
effect declare that something is wrong in 
the Military Establishment of your com- 
mand in an operation which vitally affects 
every person who wants to be a part of free 
government the world over. 

All I want to know, Mr. President, and I 
am sure that all the people of America want 
te know, is the complete justification for the 
drastic action which you have taken against 
a man who again and again has proven him- 
self to be not only a great soldier, but also 
a great citizen of our beloved country. 


Apr 11, 1951. 
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In the releases which accompanied your 
order relieving General MacArthur, you have 
admitted this fact. Thus, it seems to me 
that there now falls upon your shoulders a 
double duty: (1) to justify your course of 
action and (2) to make it perfectly clear to 
the people of America that General Mac- 
Arthur has never failed in any of his duties 
to his country. 

As I see it, you must either do these two 
things or admit that you have completely 
lost the confidence of the public which so 
generously supported you in your campaign 
for the Presidency. 

I realize there is a touch of boldness for 
me to suggest your future course of action, 
but. I do it humbly in the interest first of 
the American people, second to the end that 
our constitutional system may be preserved 
and last but not least, in the hope that 
through the strength of America, the peace 
of the world may be attained. I plead with 
you, Mr. President, to follow the course of 
great Presidents of the past to fully main- 
tain those principles and policies which 
have been the saving grace of our great 
Nation and the blessings of freedom 
throughout the world. 

Respectfully yours, 
ROBERT C. HENDRICKSON, 


I did not know at the time this letter 
was dictated, that the President would 
make a radio speech and attempt to ex- 
plain his action. 

However, judging from the continuous 
stream of telegrams and letters of pro- 
test reaching my office since the broad- 
cast, the President’s defense of his ac- 
tion on Wednesday night has not cleared 
any of the doubts which have been so 
cumulatively expressed by my constit- 
uents in New Jersey and our fellow 
Americans elsewhere throughout the 
country. 

Mr, President, I shall have to insist 
upon a complete accounting of the fac- 
tors which led to the President’s decision 
in this instance. The sincere appeals of 
my constituents must be answered. 

I shall also support any effort that this 
body can make to have the President of 
the United States tell a joint meeting of 
the Congress just why he felt constrained 
to take the summary action which now 
gives the Nation so much concern. 

Who is there in this great body who 
will deny General of the Army Douglas 
MacArthur the opportunity to “present 
his views and recommendations for poli- 
cies and courses in Korea and Asia gen- 
erally to a joint meeting of the Senate 
and House of Representatives”? 

Is it not our duty as representatives of 
the people to exert every effort to avail 
ourselves of every opportunity to inform 
the public of the true conditions in the 
Far East? 

To this end, I shall support the Wherry 
resolution. 

I now yield the floor. 


SERVICEMEN'S INDEMNITY ACT OF 1951— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 1) to authorize 
the payment by the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs of a gratuitous indem- 
nity to survivors of members of the 
Armed Forces who die in active service, 
and for other purposes rd I ask unani- 
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mous consent for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be read for the information of the 
Senate. 

The report was read, as follows: 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
8 of April 13, 1951, pp. 3873- 
3876.) 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the conference report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Georgia yield to me for a 
question? 

Mr. GEORGE. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from New York. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I should like to ask 
for the record, under the terms of this 
conference report, whether or not a per- 
son who cannot qualify for term insur- 
ance under section 5 by reason of ina- 
bility to present evidence of good health, 
will automatically qualify for the so- 
called H or disability insurance under 
section 10. It is my understanding that 
this is true, but for the purposes of the 
Recorp, I should like to have the chair- 
man of the Senate Finance Committee 
give his views. 

Mr. GEORGE. If service-connected, 
I assume the Senator means. The an- 
swer is in the affirmative; he would be 
automatically covered. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator again yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, in con- 
nection with the conference report now 
pending I ask unanimous consent to have 
inserted into the Recorp at this point a 
statement I have prepared commenting 
on the conference report. The Senate 
will recall that I took an active part in 
the consideration of this legislation and 
in the amendments which the Senate 
made to the House version. The re- 
marks I have prepared for the RECORD 
are in consideration of the viewpoint I 
expressed during the Senate debate on 
this question. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR LEHMAN 

Earlier this year when the Senate was 
engaged in debating the merits of H. R. 1, 
the Servicemen’s Indemnity Act of 1951, I 
introduced amendments which generally 
would have preserved certain insurance 
rights of those persons with national serv- 
ice life insurance policies who were re- 
called to active duty during the present 
emergency. In addition, my amendments 
would have extended to the new service- 
men the right formerly enjoyed by all sery- 
icemen to apply for a national service life 
insurance policy upon release from active 
duty. My purpose in introducing these 
amendments was to protect and preserve 
the equities which World War II veterans 
had built up in their NSLI policies and to 
avoid the loss to new servicemen of what 
I considered to be a valuable right. 

The chairman of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee had also introduced an amendment 
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in the nature of a substitute which had the 
effect of preserving all existing rights under 
the NSLI program and in addition extended 
a gratuitous indemnity to all those persons 
in the Armed Forces killed while on active 
duty after June 27, 1950. 

After conferring with the distinguished 
chairman, I was convinced that his pro- 
posal was the best possible plan at that 
time and that at a conference, some attempt 
could be made to reach agreement on the 
differences between the House and Senate 
versions of the bill. I therefore supported 
his proposal and it was approved by the 
Senate. The chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee has now called up the confer- 
ence report on this legislation and from my 
understanding of the bill it appears that 
the two major objections which I had have 
now been satisfied. It is noted that section 
5 of the bill provides that any person in 
the active service who has national service 
life insurance on a permanent plan may 
either keep his policy in force or surrender 
such policy and receive its cash surrender 
value. If he surrenders his policy, he may, 
within 120 days of separation from active 
service and without medical examination, 
be granted the same type of insurance in 
the same amount as he surrendered or he 
may reinstate his surrendered insurance 
upon payment of the required reserve. If 
the individual surrenders his permanent 
policy he is, of course, covered by the 
indemnity benefits of the bill. 

If the serviceman has a term policy of 
national service life insurance, he may 
reinstate it within 120 days after separation 
from service upon payment of the premiums 
and evidence of good health. And, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the other important objection which 
I raised to the provisions of H. R. 1 during 
our previous debate was the inability of the 
new serviceman to obtain a national sery- 
ice life insurance policy upon his discharge 
from active duty. The bill as rewritten in 
conference removes that objective by pro- 
viding for a new “post-service insurance” 
for which veterans in the future will be able 
to apply within 120 days from the date of 
their discharge from service. This I under- 
stand will be a nonparticipating type of 
insurance which will be based upon a newer 
table of mortality than the one previously 
used and which will result in substantially 
lower premiums. 

Since the major objections which I had 
previously voiced to H. R. 1 eppear to have 
been at least partially resolved and since the 
indemnity plan has been preserved, I voice 
no objection to the provisions of the con- 
ference report and hope that it will be 
accepted by the Senate. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor a brief statement and a table 
in connection with the conference re- 
port. The statement and the table cover 
substantially all the matter which will 
be of interest to veterans. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and table were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

The conference agreement provides for a 
free indemnity to survivors of men killed in 
the Armed Forces on and after June 27, 1950, 
in the amount of $10,000, without any cost 
to the servicemen. This free insurance pro- 
tection covers the period of active service 
and periods following call or order to active 
service or final induction up to 120 days 
after separation from service. The bene- 
ficiaries are limited to members of the vet- 
eran's immediate family with maximum in- 
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demnity paid in monthly installments of 
$92.90 each over a 10-year period. Such in- 
demnity is exempt from claims of creditors 
and from taxation, Within 120 days after 
discharge, during which time the veteran is 
covered by the gratuitous insurance, the vet- 
eran may apply for a term policy under the 
national service life insurance program, 
without medical examination. The pre- 
mium of such policy is to be based upon a 
new mortality table, known as the 1941 com- 
missioner’s standard ordinary table of mor- 
tality, with interest at 2½ percent per an- 
num. The only plan on which this insur- 
ance will be issued will be the 5-year-level- 
premium term plan issued on this table, 
which means greatly reduced premiums with 
no dividend payments. 

If a veteran is disabled in service to such 
an extent as to make him ineligible for nor- 
mal ‘nsurance protection, he may obtain 
either term or regular life insurance policy 
under the national service life insurance pro- 
gram on a nonparticipating basis as far as 
dividends are concerned. Where the dis- 
ability is total a waiver of premiums may be 
granted. 

The bill specifically provides that nothing 
in the act shall be construed to cancel or 
restrict in any way rights under insurance 
contracts issued on or prior to the date of 
this enactment. 

A person who has either World War I or II 
policies who is called back into active service 
has an option of either having the premiums 
waived entirely during the time of his serv- 
ice or surrendering it for cash and rein- 
stating it or securing a new policy on the 
same plan and in the same amount without 
medical examination after separation from 
service. 


Comparison of the monthly premium rates 
per $1,000 based on Commissioners 1941 
Standard Ordinary Table of Mortality at 
2% percent, national service life insurance 
and United States Government life in- 
surance 


5-YEAR LEVEL PREMIUM TERM PLAN 
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Comparison of the monthly premium rates 
per $1,000 based on Commissioners 1941 
Standard Ordinary Table of Mortality at 
2% percent, national service life insurance 
and United States Government life in- 
surance—Continued 


5-YEAR LEVEL PREMIUM TERM PLAN continued 
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Mr. LANGER subsequently said: Mr. 
President, in connection with the con- 
ference report of H. R. 1, dealing with 
the servicemen's indemnity insurance 
acts of 1951, the senior Senator from 
North Dakota desires to compliment 
very highly the senior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] and the senior 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. Tart], both 
of whom announced upon the Senate 
floor at the time we amended this bill 
that, in conference, they would battle 
for the servicemen of World War I and 
II, so as to make certain that they would 
have all the rights, privileges and bene- 
fits of their life insurance policies which 
they had received under the old law. 

I was delighted to note, when the re- 
port came to the Senate that the Sen- 
ators, in conference, had won an agree- 
ment to the Senate amendment. I think 
the services of the Senator from Geor- 
gia and of the Senator from Ohio in 
this connection are outstanding. 

I might add that the American Le- 
gion of North Dakota, through Jack 
Williams, was represented. He came to 
Washington to announce that, under no 
consideration did they wish anything to 
happen to the insurance policies of the 
veterans of World War I and World War 
II. Of all the servicemen’s organiza- 
tions, the American Legion led the fight, 
at a time when it seemed to be almost 
hopeless. So I repeat that, in behalf of 
the servicemen of the State of North 
Dakota, I am delighted to know that the 
conference adopted H. R. 1 with the 
amendments as proposed and supported 
by the American Legion. 

In this connection, I also wish to state 
that Mr. Frank Edwards, that outstand- 
ing commentator of the Mutual Broad- 
casting Co., who in his fight to protect 
the Veterans of World Wars I and II 
originally called the attention of the 
American people to House bill 1, and 
made it plain that if the bill passed 
in its original form, it was a gigantic 
steal. 

In my opinion, Frank Edwards, the 
man who, night after night, speaks on 
the Mutual Broadcasting Company’s net- 
work, also did an outstanding job for 
the people of this country, and I may 
say that the veterans and their wives 
ene children ought to be very grateful 
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TRANSFER OF LANDS IN ADDISON 
COUNTY, VT., TO THE VERMONT AGRI- 
CULTURAL COLLEGE 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to consideration 
of the motion entered by the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse] yesterday 
asking for reconsideration of the votes 
by which Senate bill 271 was passed. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I hope the Sena- 
tor from Vermont will not press his mo- 
tion. T told the distinguished minority 
leader [Mr. WHERRY] that the Senate 
would not have before it any unfinished 
business, so his resolution would come 
up automatically on Tuesday, and there 
would be nothing in its way. I hope the 
distinguished Senator from Vermont 
will not insist on making the motion. 

I assure the Senator from Vermont 
that I will cooperate with him in having 
his motion considered at an early date. 
While it would not result in breaking 
faith on my part if the motion were 
made, I repeat, that I told the minority 
leader there would be no unfinished 
business today. Again I say I hope the 
Senator from Vermont will not insist on 
his motion. 

Mr. AIKEN. If the Senator from 
Vermont can have assurance of the co- 
operation of the Senator from Arizona 
in bringing up the motion some time 
Tuesday I shall withhold my motion. I 
do not insist that the matter come up 
before the Wherry resolution is con- 
sidered. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I would not want 
to make a definite statement, for there 
is another matter which should be con- 
sidered, but I assure the Senator from 
Vermont that I will help him in his ef- 
fort to have his motion agreed to at an 
early date. 

Mr. AIKEN. The reason I wish to 
have the motion acted upon quickly is 
that there are only a few days left in 
which action can be taken, if it is to be 
effective. 

Mr. McFARLAND. How long? 

Mr. AIKEN. Between 2 and 3 weeks. 
So far as I know, aside from that of the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] there 
is very little opposition, if any, to the 
bill, which has been pending for some 
time. Since the Senator from Oregon 
has resorted to parliamentary tactics in 
order to delay final action on the bill, 
if he can delay it a few days more he 
will force abandonment of this research 
station, and force the sale of 25 or 30 
of the most beautiful horses that exist 
in the United States. We do not want 
that done if there is any possible way by 
which the State of Vermont and the De- 
partment of Agriculture can work out 
some means of continuing this station 
on a cooperative basis. But it is neces- 
sary that the bill be passed. So far as I 
know this is the last research station for 
horses left in the United States. 

Mr. MCFARLAND. I assure the Sen- 
ator I will cooperate with him in having 
his motion brought up before the time 
expires. 
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Mr. AIKEN. Then, I shall be glad to 
cooperate with the majority leader and 
let the matter go over until next week. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Vermont withdraws his motion, 


REPLACEMENT OF GEN. DOUGLAS 
MacARTHUR 


Mr. CAIN obtained the floor. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. CAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, on 
April 11, I submitted Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 24. Inasmuch as no action 
has been taken on the concurrent reso- 
lution, I now ask whether it is in order 
for me to modify the resolution without 
obtaining unanimous consent for that 
purpose. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
may do so by unanimous consent. 

Mr. WHERRY. Then, Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that I be al- 
allowed to modify the concurrent reso- 
lution by striking out the preamble, 
which includes all the “whereas.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, the Senator from Nebraska 
will be permitted to modify his resolu- 
tion by striking out the preamble; it is 
so ordered. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Washington yield, if 
unanimous consent is given for the pur- 
pose, in order that I may make a few 
remarks and may make an insertion in 
the Recorp, if it is understood -that in 
doing so the Senator from Washington 
will not lose the floor? 

Mr. CAIN. Let me inquire how long 
the Senator from Kansas will need for 
that purpose. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Not more than 
4 or 5 minutes, at most. 

Mr. CAIN. Then, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be per- 
mitted to yield for as long as 19 minutes 
to the Senator from Kansas without 
losing my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
STENNIS in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. The Senator from Kansas 
may proceed. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, the 
action of the President in replacing 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur a few days ago 
has shocked the entire country. The 
evidence of that fact has been referred 
to today on this floor, and I am sure it 
will be apparent for many days to come. 

My office, as well as the office of every 
other Senator, I am sure, has been 
swamped with telegrams and telephone 
calls. They have come to me from all 
sections of my State. They are not the 
pressure type of communications. The 
people are exceedingly disturbed about 
the action of the President in dismissing 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur. ‘Those who 
have communicated with me by tele- 
gram or letter are so disturbed that in 
some cases their statements would not 
be permitted to be repeated in the Sen- 
ate Chamber, under the rules of the 
Senate. In the main, the telegrams and 
letters represent the serious thoughts of 
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hundreds and hundreds of the people of 
my State. Their messages are sincere. 
They indicate an aroused public senti- 
ment the like of which I have never 
experienced, either during my service in 
the Senate or during the time when I 
was privileged to serve as chief execu- 
tive of my State. The telegrams and 
letters express the definite feeling that 
the so-called deals which have been 
made are not good for our country. 

Mr. President, the memories of the 
people of the United States are not short. 
The people are in no mood to forget some 
of the secret deals of yesteryear and how 
we are now paying for such things. 

The people are not convinced that the 
decision to dismiss General MacArthur 
was made in Washington, D. C., alone. 
We have not been given the entire truth 
that is behind General MacArthur's dis- 
missal, Mr. President. 

When public trust and public confi- 
dence are shaken because of a feeling 
that dangerous and harmful secret deals 
and secret transactions have been 
made—which I fear is the case today— 
the effect and the result are serious in 
regard to the future of our Nation and 
its institutions. 

I wish to mention an article which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post under 
date of April 12. The article is entitled 
“MacArthur: The Story Behind the 
Story,” and is by Walter Winchell. I 
shall read a portion of the article: 

The greatest scandal in American history 
is now out in the open. The scandal is not 
the dismissal of General MacArthur; it is the 
foreign policy which made it inevitable. 
General MacArthur and Secretary Acheson 
are only symbols in a titanic struggle going 
on behind the scenes. The forces which 
caused MacArthur's dismissal are not in 
Washington. They are in London. The ad- 
ministration, faced with a break-up of the 
Atlantic Pact by Great Britain unless it ap- 


peases Red China, took the step of double 


appeasement (of both Moscow and London) 
by firing MacArthur. 


Mr. President, I say very frankly that 
on many occasions I have read this 
columnist’s articles and have bitterly dis- 
agreed with him. However, when I read 
the article to which I now refer, and 
when I consider the reasoning behind 
it and the basic information which must 
have justified its assembly and printing, 
so that it might go out all over the length 
and breadth of the land, I believe the 
article portrays a dangerous condition 
and development in our country, and 
that the American people do not have 
the full facts and the truth in regard to 
what is back of this situation. 

So Iam scarcely surprised by the great 
volume of communications which all 
Senators have received from their States 
during the past few days as a result of 
the aroused feelings of the people when 
they suspect that something sinister 
which is not truly reflected in Washing- 
ton is back of the dismissal of General 
MacArthur. 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
that the entire article to which I re- 
ferred be printed at this point in the 
body of the RECORD, as a part of my 
remarks. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WALTER WINCHELL IN NEW YORK 
MAC ARTHUR: THE STORY BEHIND THE STORY 


The greatest scandal in American history 
is now out in the open. The scandal is not 
the dismissal of General MacArthur; it is 
the foreign policy which made it inevitable. 
General MacArthur and Secretary Acheson 
are only symbols in a titanic struggle going 
on behind the scenes. The forces which 
caused MacArthur's dismissal are not in 
Washington. They are in London. The ad- 
ministration, faced with the break-up of the 
Atlantic Pact by Great Britain unless it ap- 
peases Red China, took the step of double 
appeasement (of both Moscow and London) 
by firing MacArthur. 

These are the facts: Secretary Acheson, as 
recently as last summer, attempted to honor 
his secret commitment to Great Britain to 
recognize Red China and admit her to the 
United Nations. He is on record as stating 
we would not veto Red China if she suc- 
ceeded in getting a majority vote. Great 
Britain, as Red China’s floor leader, attempt- 
ed to get that majority. As another step, 
Secretary Acheson initiated a deliberate pro- 
gram to play down the importance of For- 
mosa. Senator KNowtanp, of California, 
produced documentary evidence that Secre- 
tary Acheson had secretly instructed all State 
Department policymakers to minimize the 
strategic importance of Formosa. In short, 
the Chinese Nationalist Government, by se- 
cret agreement between the United States 
and Britain, was to be thrown to the wolves, 
American public opinion stopped this also, 
MacArthur, of course, opposed it throughout. 

The President and Secretary Acheson, 
until public opinion reversed them, took the 
view that since Asia has no industry that 
continent would never be a factor in the 
next war. The Acheson formula called for 
the virtual abandonment of Asia. It was, 
of course, heavily supported by those who 
believe communism can be appeased. The 
American public did not subscribe to the 
view. It became impossible for the admin- 
istration to force its secret agreement 
through the Senate. After practically de- 
claring Korea could not be defended, the 
President ordered the troops in when Ache- 
son's appeasement failed again. The same 
action followed in Indochina. After refus- 
ing arms, the President sent them. 

The reason Great Britain is desperate is 
that Red China is even more so. The whole 
of South China is in a virtual state of in- 
surrection. Guerrillas to the extent of more 
than a million are in operation on the Chi- 
nese mainland. Until Formosa is liquidated, 
until Chiang’s army is out of existence, Red 
China will always be on the brink of civil 
war. The Reds realize this so much that 
they are prepared to vacate South China, if 
attacked there. Thus, Formosa and Chiang 
Kai-shek are at the heart of the Far East 
question and not Korea. MacArthur favors 
using him. Acheson's commitments to 
Great Britain forbid it. As an example, a 
shipment of rubber is being loaded at Singa- 
pore. Destination, the Red forces. 

MacArthur, contrary to the general impres- 
sion, is within his rights even as a soldier 
in defying the President. His oath is to the 
Constitution and to the men under his com- 
mand. If he deems the orders of his supe- 
riors in conflict with them, he is under a 
duty to make known his objections. The 
President, by the same token, has a right 
to relieve him, but he cannot punish. Un- 
der the Constitution, General MacArthur 
cannot be dishonorably dismissed from the 
United States Army for adhering to his oath 
to the Constitution as he sees it. 

It is well that the struggle is at last out 
in the open. The deadlock of the forces 
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behind the scene was strangling the Nation. 
Because the truth is that while MacArthur 
has just been relieved by the President, the 
United States Senate has long ago dismissed 
Secretary Acheson for all practical purposes. 
Acheson is Secretary of State in title only 
by whim of the President and not by will of 
the people. Both the Democratic and Re- 
publican Senate leaderships have repudiated 
him. They have put all foreign nations on 
notice that the Secretary is without power 
to reach any agreement without their con- 
sent, and that consent is not forthcoming. 

As recently as last week, Acheson's Voice 
of America appropriations was cut 90 percent, 
which is a repeated demand that he re- 
sign. Nor is the rebellion against Acheson 
confined to the Senate. General Eisenhower 
has abruptly ended the efforts of Secretary 
Acheson to name his political advisers. 
The ECA Administration, the Marshall plan— 
ignores the State Department, to its intense 
rage—and carries on its own foreign pol- 
icy. Since this bureau deals out the goods 
it has far higher prestige than the State 
Department. Its domestic policy is very 
clear: It avoids Acheson because it doesn't 
want its appropriation cut, too. Thus, the 
United States has three foreign policies— 
one military, one economic, and the third, 
a poor loser, the diplomatic one. 

It is not the struggle between MacArthur 
and Acheson which is paramount. The first 
consideration is tho welfare of the Nation. 
Paradoxically, General MacArthur has been 
relieved but not dismissed with dishonor. 
Secretary Acheson has been dismissed, prac- 
tically with dishonor by the United States 
Senate, but has not been relieved by the 
President. It is only natural therefore, that 
the Nation itself is dividing into two camps. 

By purely objective reporting standards, 
the country has never been so divided since 
Fort Sumter. All thinking Americans must 
realize the division within the Nation is far 
far more serious than any personality in- 
volved. General MacArthur’s removal has 
its chief meaning in its political repercus- 
sions. General Ridgway is an able soldier; 
he is capable of carrying on the command. 
But the blocking of the President and Ache- 
son by the Senate has resulted in the stop- 
page of universal military training and gen- 
eral desire to limit the personalities of the 
administration as much as possible. In this, 
the Congress as a whole reflects the will of 
the American people. They simply will not 
trust their sons to State Department poli- 
cies under Secretary Acheson. Experts call 
them reversals when leaders contradict 
themselves in diplomacy, But reporters call 
them massacres when it happens on the 
battlefield. 

The administration would never have fired 
MacArthur if left to itself. The mighty 
pressure necessary to dismiss the General 
came from the west—and not from the 
east. It is this simple. London blackmailed 
the White House with threats of breaking up 
the Atlantic Alliance. The White House 
caved in. The great struggle between the 
President and the Senate has reached final 
show-down. It is the Senate’s move. In re- 
moving General MacArthur the President 
has defied the Senate to impeach Secretary 
Acheson. It is put up or shut up now. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Washington yield 
to me for a few moments? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield, with the same 
understanding as before. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for April 11, 
during the course of the debate relative 
to the removal of General MacArthur, 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr] 
had the following to say—and I now 
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read from page 3647 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD: 


And, Mr. President, I believe he is just as 
mistaken now as he was when he led the 
Armed Forces of this Nation down Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue and fought the battle of 
Anacostia Flats against the veterans of 
World War I, who were here to petition their 
Government for help. 


Mr. President, I was very sorry that 
the Senator from Oklahoma in his desire 
to attack General MacArthur, a dis- 
tinguished soldier of our Nation, saw 
fit to refer to that situation in a way 
which was disparaging to General Mac- 
Arthur. For that reason, and for the in- 
formation of all Members o the Senate 
and the American public, who may have 
forgotten the episode, I now ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed at this 
point in the Record, as a part of my 
remarks, the official release of the War 
Department, dated August 3, 1932, deal- 
ing in detail with the so-called bonus 
march. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wan DEPARTMENT, 
August 3, 1932. 

The Honorable Patrick J. Hurley, Secretary 
of War, today issued the following state- 
ment: 

“Owing to the apparently deliberate propa- 
ganda and misrepresentations that are being 
circulated concerning the recent so-called 
bonus marchers’ riots in Washington, I have 
deemed it my duty to make a candid state- 
ment of the facts to the public. 

“The facts are: 

“1, That groups of men aggregating in all 
about 12,000 came to Washington to prevail 
upon Congress to appropriate from the Fed- 
eral Treasury approximately $2,500,000,000 for 
the payment of bonuses. 

“2. The purpose of these marchers, as 
stated by themselves, was to intimidate, 
coerce, and compel the Congress to make ap- 
propriations for them. As long as the march- 
ers contented themselves with orderly as- 
sembly and proper petition and intemperate 
speeches, they were unmolested. 

“3. Before adjournment the Congress had 
definitely declined to appropriate the $2,- 
500,000,000 from an already depleted Treas- 
ury. Before adjournment Congress also au- 
thorized the payment of railway fares and 
subsistence for the genuine veterans who 
wished to go home. Congress also authorized 
loans to be made to States to care for those 
in need in their home States. Of the vet- 
erans then in Washington, more than 5,500 
took advantage of the provision made by 
Congress for their transportation and went 
home. 

“4. Prior co the evacuation of the genuine 
veterans, inspection of the camp enrollment 
showed that approximately one-third of 
those present were not veterans; had not 
served in any capacity during the World 
War. Of the veterans present approximately 
one-fourth were already receiving compensa- 
tion from the Veterans’ Bureau. Those who 
were not veterans, and many veterans them- 
selves, became more and more under the in- 
fluence of the number of so-called Red, 
radical agitators after many of the genuine 
veterans had left. As the number remain- 
ing in Washington decreased, the proportion 
of the agitators was greater than it had been 
in the beginning. 

“5. A number of the marchers had entered 
the area south of Pennsylvania Avenue and 
occupied some old buildings that were sched- 
uled to be demolished to give way to new 
buildings to be built under the construction 
program authorized by Congress. This new 
coustruction was designed to give employ- 
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ment to the unemployed in Washington and 
vicinity. When the Treasury Department 
had all plans ready to begin the demolition 
of the old buildings to make way for the 
new construction, the bonus marchers were 
asked to evacuate the area where the new 
construction was to take place. This gave 


the radical element of the bonus marchers 


their first opportunity to come in direct con- 
fiict with the purpose of the civil authorities. 
The agitators took advantage of it. They 
declined to move. On two different occasions 
orders were issued to the bonus marchers by 
the civil authorities to vacate the area where 
the construction was to take place. Each 
time the bonus marchers refused to vacate 
and the civil authorities with great indul- 
gence and patience withdrew or suspended 
the orders to give further opportunities for 
the marchers to fully understand their pur- 
pose. After the suspension of each order, 
attempts were made by the civil authorities 
to prevail upon the bonus agitators and the 
radicals who accompanied them to vacate the 
premises. The marchers refused all overtures 
and steadfastly declined to vacate the prem- 
ises. 

“6. During the morning of the 28th of July 
the police again appeared and asked the 
marchers to vacate the premises where the 
new buildings were to be erected. The 
marchers refused to vacate. The police at- 
tempted to oust them. The marchers then 
attacked the police. Thousands of veterans 
and agitators who were encamped south of 
the Anacostia River marched into Washing- 
ton and joined in the attack on the police. 

“A definite organized attack of several 
thousand men was then made upon the po- 
lice. The leaders of the veterans protested 
to their followers and to the public that this 
attack was led by radicals and that the vet- 
erans participating .in the attack were not 
under the control of their veteran leaders but 
were entirely controlled by Red agitators 
whose sole purpose was to bring about dis- 
order, riots, bloodshed, and death, 

J. During the riot of the morning of the 
28th of July no lives were lost, though sev- 
eral policemen were seriously injured. Later 
in the day a second riot occurred. There- 
upon the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia advised the President (in writing) 
that a riot was in progress, blood had been 
shed, a number of police and rioters had been 
injured, and one person had been Killed. 
(Another who was wounded at that time has 
since died.) The Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia advised the President that 
the civil government was unable to restore 
law and order and was unable to maintain 
law and order. The Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia then requested the 
President to bring to the scene of disorder 
United States troops for the purpose of stop- 
ping the riot and protecting the lives of the 
people. Thereupon, with the riot still in 
progress, at 2:55 p. m. on the 28th of July, 
3 of War, I issued the following 
order: 

To: General Douglas MacArthur, Chief 
of Staff, United States Army: 

“ ‘The President has just now informed me 
that the civil government of the District of 
Columbia has reported to him that it is un- 
able to maintain law and order in the 
District. 

ou will have United States troops pro- 
ceed immediately to the scene of disorder. 
Cooperate fully with the District of Colum- 
bia Police Force, which is now in charge. 
Surround the affected area and clear it with- 
out delay. 

“*Turn over all prisoners to the civil 
authorities. 

In your orders insist that any women 
and children who may be in the affected area 
be acocrded every consideration and kind- 
ness. Use all humanity consistent with the 
due execution of this order.’ 

“8. After the arrival of the United States 
troops, a force of about 600 men, not one 
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shot was fired and no person was seriously 
injured. Law and order was promptly 
restored. 

“9. The statements made to the effect that 
the billets of the marchers were fired by the 
troops is a falsehood. The billets were fired 
by retreating radicals. The tents that were 
burned belonged to the District of Columbia 
National Guard and had been loaned to the 
men who burned them. It is true that after 
the marchers had fired their own billets and 
had evacuated, that the soldiers did burn 
some of the already partially burned shacks 
to clean up the area and in the interest of 
sanitation. The shacks and tents at Ana- 
costia were set on fire by the bonus marchers 
before the troops crossed the Anacostia 
Bridge. This area was also cleaned up by 
the soldiers after having been evacuated by 
the bonus marchers. 

“10. The statement that women and chil- 
dren were evacuated by troops is false. On 
the contrary, after the arrival of troops in 
the area where the riot was taking place, 
the building occupied by the women and 
children was protected and no one was per- 
mitted to molest them. The billets at Ana- 
costia were practically empty when the 
troops arrived and were fired by the march- 
ers before the arrival of the troops. The 
Red Cross immediately announced that it 
would be résponsible for all women, their 
children and their husbands; would shelter 
them; feed them; and transport them to 
their own homes. Some marchers had their 
own cars and were drawing compensation 
from the Government. These did not take 
advantage of the Red Cross offer. Others did 
avail themselves of the assistance offered 
by the Red Cross and others. 

“11. No one has yet given a satisfactory 
reason why these marchers remained in 
Washington after Congress had adjourned, 
as there was in Washington in the absence 
of Congress no authority to comply with 
their demands. The Congress had provided 
for the transportation of all veterans to their 
homes, Congress had provided for assist- 
ance to the States where the States were not 
able to supply the needs of the veterans upon 
their arrival at their homes. Consequently 
there was no reason for the continuance of 
these marchers in Washington except to 
carry out the orders of propagandists and 
radicals to harrass, obstruct, intimidate and 
coerce the officials of the Government, 
Through panhandling they forced tribute 
from the citizens in the vicinity of their 
camps. More than 600 of those remaining 
were receiving compensation through the 
Veterans’ Bureau. They also received much 
assistance in food and money from organiza- 
tions outside of the District of Columbia, 
They created fear in the citizens who did not 
immediately comply with their demands. 
All of this was tolerated until they chal- 
lenged the authority of the civil government, 
brought about disorder, bloodshed and death. 
Under the circumstances but two courses 
were left open to the President. One was to 
acquiesce in the violence and surrender the 
Government to the mob. The other was to 
uphold law and order and protect the lives 
of the people and suppress the mob. The 
course that Americans have always pursued 
when the authority of their Government is 
challenged by a mob was followed by the 
President in this instance. 

“No one was injured after the coming 
of the troops. No property was destroyed 
after the coming of the troops except that 
which was destroyed by the marchers 
themselves. The duty of restoring law and 
order was performed with directness, with 
effectiveness, and with unparalleled human- 
ity and kindliness.” 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, im- 
mediately following that release, I de- 
sire to have printed in the Recorp, from 
a book by Mr. Benjamin Gitlow, for- 
merly one of the leading Communists in 
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the United States, who served in various 
capacities in the upper echelon of the 
Communist Party, but who since has 
recanted, as have a number of other 
former Communists, the matter which 
appears on page 226 of his book entitled 
“The Whole of Their Lives,” published 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons, in 1948, 
under the heading, “The Communists 
take over the bonus march.” It begins 
on page 226 and runs to page 230. I 
believe that Members of the Senate and 
other American people who have not 
had the opportunity to go into this mat- 
ter will be very much interested in his 
comments, in view of the statement 
made by the Senator from Oklahoma. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE COMMUNISTS TAKE OVER THE BONUS 
MARCH 


In May 1932, the campaign against Hoover 
took on added significance. A spontaneous 
movement sprang up among the veterans of 
World War I for a march on Washington to 
force Congress to pass & bill granting a bonus 
to veterans. The Communists were not in 
the picture. The Communist International 
representative called the Communist Party 
leaders together and demanded to know why 
the Communists had missed up on this de- 
velopment. He called their attention to the 
fact that a year before, at the National Con- 
ference of the Unemployed, a resolution 
drafted by the Communist Party demanding 
the immediate passage of a bonus bill had 
been passed unanimously. The party lead- 
ers were on the spot. He read them the 
contents of a cable from Moscow which de- 
manded that the Communists organize a 
bonus march of their own on Washington 
and take steps to get control of the move- 
ment which had already been started. The 
Communist International representative 
also informed them that the Comintern was 
sending a special representative from Mos- 
cow who would supervise the organization 
of the movement and direct it and that he 
was bringing with him the funds necessary 
to finance it. 

The Communists veterans’ organization in 
May 1932 came out publicly for the bonus, 
coupled with a vicious attack upon the 
American Legion and the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. On May 19 the Communist Workers 
Ex-Servicemen’s League formed a provisional 
bonus march committee and set June 8 
as the date for a march on Washington. 
Emanuel Levine, an ex-Marine and the or- 
ganizer of the California district of the Com- 
munist Party, headed the joint provisional 
bonus march committee in charge of all 
arrangements. The Communist Party mem- 
bers of the provisional committee met daily 
with the special representative of the Com- 
intern and the national leaders of the Com- 
munist Party to formulate plans and work 
out strategy and policies. 

In less than 2 weeks’ time the Communists 
were on their way to Washington from New 
York, Chicago, Seattle, Los Angeles, and 
Detroit. 

The Communist bonus marchers arrived 
in Washington hell-bent for trouble. When 
Gen. P. T. Glassford, Washington's police 
chief, charged the Communists were plotting 
to start a riot, the Communists called him a 
liar, On June 8 over 11,000 veterans 
marched down Pennsylvania Avenue. 

The Government had set up camps to 
house and feed the veterans. These camps, 
dubbed by the Communists the Anacostia 
Mud Fiats, housed the original bonus 
marchers who were not under Communist 
leadership. Attempts to exclude the Com- 
munists from these camps failed. 
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The legitimate leaders of the bonus march 
sought to get consideration of their de- 
mands by lawful and peaceful means. The 
Communists had other ideas. A struggle be- 
tween the two forces followed. The Com- 
munists charged that W. W. Waters, the 
originator of the bonus march and the 
leader of the veterans, maintained his lead- 
ership with the aid of the police. In order 
to gain control themselves, the Communists 
demanded the holding of new elections for 
the choosing of commanders and the forma- 
tion of a Communist-dominated rank-and- 
file committees to determine policy and make 
decisions. 

The largest and toughest gang of Com- 
munists came from Illinois. They staged a 
rank-and-file revolt in the large Ilinois 
contingent, kicked out the commander and 
put a Communist in his place. The police, 
fully aware of the trickery and rough-house 
tactics used by the Communists, arrested 
the new commander. The Communists re- 
taliated by charging that the high command 
of the bonus march was composed of stool 
pigeons and police agents who were betray- 
ing the veterans. 

The Communist high command met 
secretly in one of the fashionable hotels. 
The high board of strategy included the 
members of the political committee of the 
Communist Party, the Communist Interna- 
tional representative Emanuel Levine and 
the Communists heads of the veterans’ dele- 
gations of the Workers Ex-Servicemen's 
League. The Communist high command 
demanded that the leaders of the veterans 
who refused to comply with the orders 
of the Communists be driven out of Wash- 
ington. They laid down a policy calling 
for violent demonstrations in harmony with 
militant class warfare and demanded that 
the veterans be kept in Washington until 
hell freezes over in order to exasperate the 
Government and force the hand of Hoover. 

On June 18 the famous manifesto made its 
appearance, a manifesto every word of which 
was carefully gone over by the Communist 
secret board of strategy and approved by 
the representative of the Communist Inter- 
national. It called upon the 20,000 veterans 
to pursue the policies laid down by the 
Communists. Captioned in bold type, “Only 
mass action will win bonus fight,” a quar- 
ter of a million copies of the manifesto were 
distributed in Washington. 

Immediately afterward the words of the 
manifesto were backed up by action. In 
defiance of police orders to the contrary 
the Communists led 3,000 veterans to the 
Capitol and stormed the Capitol steps. So 
quickly was the feat executed that it caught 
the Washington police by surprise. That 
audacious demonstration, in defiance of 
Government authority, marked a signal vic- 
tory for the Communists by demonstrating 
to the veterans that the Communists meant 
business. 

Results in bringing about changes in the 
command of the veterans quickly followed. 
The Daily Worker reported the next day that 
the militant fighting policy of the Worker's 
Ex-Servicemen's League triumphed here to- 
day when the veterans of Camp Bartlett 
ousted the Fascist leader Everett and voted 
for Pace. Pace was at the time a leader of 
the Detroit organization of the Communist 
Party. 

After the assault on the Capitol the Com- 
munist secret board of strategy met and 
mapped out further moves, moves which 
called for the seizure of Government build- 
ings to provide living accommodations for 
the vets. They decided that the vets be 
b'vouacked on the Capitol Grounds by bring- 
ing in beds and field kitchens with an eye 
toward storming and seizing the Capitol. 

Eleven days after the Communist bonus 
marchers entered Washington they began 
the actual seizure of a dozen United States 
Government bulldings. 
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“On to the Capitol,” screamed the Com- 
munists. “Over the bridge, comrades. The 
Senate is going to defeat the bonus bill. 
Everybody to Washington.” The famous 
stampede to the Capitol started. Thousands 
of vets, a human mass of sweating, angry, 
howling men jammed the Capitol steps. 
Thousands of others crowded into the Capitol 
plaza. But nothing happened. The police 
did not interfere. The veterans cooled off 
as the hours went by and eventually re- 
turned to their camps. The Communists 
were patient. They could afford to wait for 
the explosion to take place. 

On June 21 fully 5,000 veterans, led by the 
Communists, stormed empty Government 
buildings, seized them, lodged the veterans 
inside and put the Communist, Pace, in 
charge of the commandeered buildings. 

The Communist high command decided 
thet the time was now ripe to expose the 
hand of the Communist Party in the bonus 
fight. A mass meeting took place under the 
joint auspices of the Communist Party and 
the Workers Ex-Servicemen's League. The 
meeing cheered the Communist demands for 
the veterans and outdid itself in heaping 
abuse upon President Hoover and the non- 
Communist leaders of the veterans. Develop- 
ments came fast and furious. Waters 
charged that the Communist gang led by 
Pace which seized the Illinois contingent 
were drunkards guilty of misusing veterans’ 
funds, The Communists, now in the driver's 
seat, kicked Waters out of command, put 
Thomas Kelly in command for a few hours 
and then took complete charge of the bonus- 
march movement. 

The newly installed Communist command 
of the veterans broadcast calls throughout 
the Nation urging more bonus marchers to 
march on Washington. The Communists 
had succeeded in keeping the veterans in 
Washington almost a month, The mood of 
the veterans got uglier from day to day. The 
Communists’ leaders were then firmly in the 
saddle. On July 5 Earl Browder declared that 
the veterans were the shock troops of the un- 
employed. Said he “The bonus revolutionary 
force in Washington is the most significant 
beginning of the mass struggle against the 
deepening consequence of the crisis.” On 
July 7 the Communists seized Camp Ana- 
costia and immediately called for a march on 
the Capitol. On July 8 Vice President Curtis, 
and Garner, Speaker of the House, denied the 
vets the right to march on the Capitol. On 
July 14, Pace at the head of 10,000 veterans 
marched on the Capitol. A Communist com- 
mittee invaded Curtis’ office. 

On July 18 the vets stormed the Washing- 
ton court house. 

On July 22 the veterans refused to get out 
of the Capitol, 

On July 25 the fight with the Capitol police 
took place. Veterans were clubbed and ar- 
rested. 

On July 28 the Government went into ac- 
tion. Gen. Douglas MacArthur, Chief of Staff 
of the United States Army, stepped in to pre- 
vent serious bloodshed after a fight between 
Communist-led veterans and police resulted 
in the death of one veteran and the shooting 
of an innocent bystander. Tanks and troops 
opened a drive to push the BEF out of Wash- 
ington. It was just what the Communists 
wanted. It was what they had conspired to 
bring about. Now they could brand Hoover 
as a murderer of hungry, unemployed vet- 
erans. They could charge that the United 
States Army was Wall Street’s tool with which 
to crush the unemployed and that the Gov- 
ernment and the Congress of the United 
States were bloody Fascist butchers of un- 
armed American workers. 

The Communists attempted to regroup their 
forces in order to resist General MacArthur. 
At a conference of veterans on July 29, in Old 
Masonic Hall, while James Ford, Communist 
candidate for Vice President, exhorted the 
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delegates to resist the United States Army, 
the place was raided and Ford and 42 
others were arrested. The raid closed the 
Communist siege of Washington. The Com- 
munist Party issued a manifesto which ended, 
“Down With Hoover's Wall Street War on 
Vets.” The first phase of their campaign 
against Hoover was over. A new man would 
soon enter the White House to usher in a new 
phase of American political history. But the 
Communist phobia against Hoover will last 
as long as Hoover lives. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. I thank the Sen- 
ator from. Washingtcn. 

Mr. CAIN. The Senator from Cali- 
fornia is most welcome. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO TUESDAY 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that, at the con- 
clusion of the address by the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Washing- 
ton, the Senate adjourn until 12 o’clock 
noon on Tuesday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ScHoepret in the chair). Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


REPLACEMENT OF GENERAL MacARTHUR 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, the junior 
Senator from Washington rises in sup- 
port of the position maintained by Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur who, during a 9- 
month period, has so gallantly and val- 
jantly led the United Nations forces in 
Korea. This position is divided into four 
parts: 

First. Communism in Korea can be 
defeated only by an all-out effort, which 
would include the authority to destroy 
the enemy by permitting the Allied forces 
to attack through the air Manchuria, 
that privileged sanctuary. 

Second. It is unwise to neglect Asia, 
while emphasizing and preparing for the 
future defense of Europe. 

Third. The only hope of reaching a 
reasonable and last settlement of the 
Korean War is completely dependent on 
convincing the Chinese Reds that they 
will be decisively defeated. 

Fourth. The Chinese Reds must be 
opposed by the collective power of all 
the nations, not by an inadequate attack 
by a handful of nations who are pres- 
ently waging the war on the allied side in 
Korea. 

Mr. President, I have on my desk sev- 
eral hundred telegrams, which have been 
received since Tuesday, from my con- 
Stituents in the State of Washington. 
They are from Democrats and Republi- 
cans, from men and women who pay 
allegience to no political party, and from 
American citizens now who live in this 
country and throughout the world. A 
copy of the statement I shall make today 
will go to every individual who has or 
will confer with me, by telegram, letter, 
cable, or telephone. 

I shall now do my best to explain as 
carefully as I can, according to my un- 
derstanding of it, the Korean dilemma 
which confronts America and the rest of 
the world. 

{| Myr. President, all that the average 
American knows now is that General 
MacArthur has been summarily dis- 
missed by the President of the United 
States on the charges that General Mac- 
Arthur was (a) insubordinate, (b) in 
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violation of the orders which supported 
his mission, and (c) dealing in the field 
of international politics, which was not 
his concern. 

In my relatively brief lifetime, and 
certainly in the past 10 years, I have 
read thousands of speeches by private 
citizens and those in public life. Yet I 
have never read a speech which com- 
pares in any way to the one given by 
the President of the United States last 
Wednesday. I have never known of an 
instrument so forlorn or so full of words 
without meaning, without hope, or with- 
out courage. I have never read a docu- 
ment so filled with contradictions, or 
one which was so pointed in the direction 
of impending disasters. 

A fair number of the citizens who have 
sent telegrams to me have wondered 
what sort of people the President con- 
sidered them to be. The signers of hun- 
dreds of telegrams have stated that the 
President must take them to be stupid 
and unintelligent fools. Were I sending 
a telegram to someone in the Congress, 
I would ask the same question. 

In the early part of his speech, made 
on last Wednesday, the President said: 

The best time to meet the threat is in the 
beginning. It is easier to put out a fire in 
the beginning when it is small than after it 
has become a roaring blaze. 

And the best way to meet the threat of 
aggression is for the peace-loving nations to 
act together. If they don’t act together, they 
are likely to be picked off, one by one. 


Nowhere in the President’s speech was 
I able to find a statement about the true 
situation in Korea. General MacArthur 
requested the United Nations to send 
him more troops from more countries. 
This meant that many of the nations 
which signed the UN resolution last June 
had either provided General MacArthur 
with no troops or with too few troops, as 
is the case with reference to a good many 
of our allied friends. Let any Senator on 
either side of the aisle rise to say that 
the junior Senator from Washington has 
not presently stated the facts. 

Why did not the President of the 
United States tell the American people 
that this requirement of General Mac- 
Arthur’s must be met if our mission in 
Korea was ever to be successful? The 
American people are neither stupid nor 
are they fools. They are conscious of 
what General MacArthur has had to 
fight with for 9 months, and they know 
full well what he has not had. 

Yet the President said the time to put 
out the fire was in the beginning. 

The President went on to say: 


If history has taught us anything, it is 
that aggression anywhere in the world is a 
threat to peace everywhere in the world. 


Why did not the President tell us on 
Wednesday that the United Nations have 
been dragging their feet and dogging it 
in Korea since the war began last June? 
Every individual in Korea, from every 
nation which is engaged with the enemy, 
has done a grand job. The crying shame 
of it all is that many free nations of the 
world have left it completely up to a 
handful of nations to attempt to put out 
the fire which is burning now in Korea. 
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The President sought to take our 
minds off a larger and impending tragedy 
in Korea by making reference to Amer- 
ica’s assistance to Greece and Turkey. 
He must be completely unaware of what 
the facts were in each of those two in- 
stances. The problem in Korea calls for 
a collective effort from 53 nations who 
assumedly entered that conflict with 
their eyes open. We have been of assist- 
ance to Turkey by helping to rearm her, 
and we helped Greece in the same way. 
The United Nations were not involved in 
either Greece or Turkey, and Americans 
and military forces from other free na- 
tions were not engaged in the guerrilla 
warfare which took place in Greece, 

The President tells us that attack on 
Korea was part of a greater plan for 
conquering all Asia. He states this as 
being a fact. He is not acting as though 
he understood his own stated fact. 
That is what he said on last Wednesday 
night, and probably, in consequence, 
frightened a number of Americans who 
had not been told so plainly before that 
time. 

The President spoke from a secret in- 
telligence report by a Communist Army 
officer in Korea which came to the Pres- 
ident after the war began last June. 

After 9 months of war, the President 
says to millions of Americans, “Bring 
your ears closer to the microphone; I 
have something important to say which 
has been available to me, the President, 
for months.” 

The President quoted this officer as 
saying, “The coming attack on South 
Korea marks the first step toward the 
liberation of Asia.” The President made 
reference to another such enemy intelli- 
gence report. This one said, in part, “In 
order to successfully undertake the 
long-awaited world revolution, we must 
first unify Asia. In other words, we 
must unify the people of Asia and crush 
the United States.” 

The President has publicly asked 
Americans to believe that these state- 
ments are true. Yet the President 
throws no light on how he expects to op- 
erate against these statements. 

I shall later quote from a speech the 
President made last October, which was 
4 months after the war in Korea began. 
In that speech he publicly stated that 
the Korean War was just about over. 
How can one reconcile this comment 
with his present conviction that the 
Communists have been determined for 
months and months to unify all of Asia 
by combat? 

The President tells us that the Com- 
munists seek to conquer all of Asia and 
crush the United States. Yet the Pres- 
ident for months has been determined to 
divert a large part of our present inade- 
quate military strength to Europe, not 
to Korea. He has arrogated to himself 
the power to deploy American forces 
anywhere and he is bent on sending 
American forces to join an international 
Army in peacetime in Europe, even be- 
fore those forces are in being or exist 
anywhere except on paper. 

Let any Senator tell me at this time 
where there exist the four divisions the 
President committed to Europe in Sep- 
temper of 1950. 
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The President not only speaks of 
danger in the Orient, but he tell us where 
it is. This is what he actually said: 

Behind the North Koreans and Chinese 
Communists in the front lines stand addi- 
tional millions of Chinese soldiers. And be- 
hind the Chinese stand the tanks, the planes, 
the submarines, the soldiers, and the schem- 
ing rulers of the Soviet Union. 


The President tells us all this, and 
then he demands that American divi- 
sions be sent instantly to Europe, where 
no war is going on, just as soon as those 
divisions are available for shipment. 

The President predicts what is likely 
to happen in Korea in the near future, 
He told us this last Wednesday: 

In Korea itself, there are signs that the 
enemy is building up his ground forces for a 
new mass offensive. We also know that there 
have been large increases in the enemy's 
available air forces. 

If a new attack comes, I feel confident it 
will be turned back. The United Nations 
fighting forces are tough and able and well 
equipped. They are fighting for a just cause. 
They are proving to all the world that the 
principle of collective security will work. 
We are proud of all these forces for the mag- 
nificent job they have done against heavy 
odds, We pray that their efforts may succeed, 
for upon their success may hinge the peace 
of the world. 


What is the President doing to antici- 
pate the spring offensive which he tells 
us is likely to occur? 

It is spring now. Is the attack to 
which the President made reference only 
2 days ago going to take place before 
this month is over? Can we expect the 
offensive next month, and if we agree 
that we can expect it, with what are we 
going to meet it? Yet the President 
spoke to literally millions of Americans 
2 nights ago without telling them 
what, if any, defense we have against 
what he characterizes as being a pending 
mass offensive by the enemy. He is in- 
sisting that the United States commit 
American forces to Europe in peacetime, 
General MacArthur was insisting that 
the Allied forces anticipate the antici- 
pated spring offensive of the enemy by 
having additional forces from more 
countries committed to General Mac- 
Arthur’s command. Both the President 
and General MacArthur are in agreement 
that a mass offensive—to use, not Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s words, but the words 
of the President of the United States 
is pending; but the man who sought to 
prepare to withstand and repel that at- 
tack is the man who was fired by the 
President last Tuesday. 

I do not approve of Americans being 
frightened, Mr. President, but on the 
basis of what their President told them 
last Wednesday night, the American Na- 
tion of which I am a part has much of 
which to be afraid. The President told 
us on Wednesday night that in Korea 
we are proving that collective action 
among nations is not only a great prin- 
ciple, but a workable means of resisting 
aggression. He publicly stated that the 
free nations of the world have united 
their strength in an effort to prevent 
world war III. 

How can the President of the United 
States expect the people of the United 
States to believe a statement they know 
to be false, since less than half the free 
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nations are doing anything at all in 
Korea? 

From my point of view, Mr. President, 
it is nothing short of being criminally 
and grossly negligent for the President 
of the United States to advise the peo- 
ple of the United States that the free 
nations are engaged collectively against 
the enemy in Korea, when every man, 
woman, and child who thinks knows 
that is not the case. 

I say, and I know it to be true, that we 
are living in a weird period of history. 
Could I find a more descriptive word I 
would use it. 

Up until last Wednesday night the 
enemy could not be certain that the 
United Nations would not give General 
MacArthur authority to destroy the ene- 
my’s supply lines, his communications, 
his power to dispute on the field of battle 
with the forces of the United States of 
America and of the United Nations. 

The enemy was told, as everyone of us 
in America was told, that the question 
was under consideration by the United 
Nations. The uncertainty about it 
probably acted as a small restraint on 
the enemy. He probably dispersed his 
supply depots in Manchuria, not as a 
matter of convenience but of necessity, 
not against the likelihood but against 
the possibility that the United Nations 
forces in Korea would begin to strike 
back. It is something we tried to do on 
one occasion last November when we 
suffered the worst rout and defeat in 
the history of the United States. 
Through General MacArthur we did not 
then have the authority to seek the 
enemy out wherever we found him, to 
kill him. Were I the enemy, I would be 
filled with high glee ever since last 
Wednesday night. The President of the 
United States is a strange, contradictory, 
and bewildering character, but he is an 
amazingly frank man, too. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. Certainly, sir. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I believe one point 
should be cleared up. I think all of us 
are laboring under the erroneous im- 
pression as to who has kept General 
MacArthur from bombing the enemy’s 
bases and hitting him before he crossed 
the Yalu River. Iam sure if the Senator 
from Washington will study the U. N. 
directive under which MacArthur was 
acting, he will find that MacArthur had 
sufficient power under it to have bombed 
the enemy where, when, and however he 
thought was necessary in order to defeat 
the Communists in Korea. It was not 
a U. N. directive which barred him from 
hitting the enemy where he should have 
been hit. It was a directive from our 
own Chief Executive. 

In that connection, we should also 
keep in mind the rest of the picture, 
namely, that there is no United Nations 
directive ordering our Seventh Fleet to 
protect the long exposed southern flank 
of the Communists all along the China 
coast. It is a Presidential directive, 
drafted, of course, in the State Depart- 
ment, again at 3 or 4 o’clock in the 
morning. Likewise, there is no U. N. 
directive which provided that the Sev- 
enth Fleet should prevent Chiang Kai- 
shek from blockading the Communist 
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ports. There was nothing done by the 
U. N. in that connection. It was strictly 
a United States directive to the Seventh 
Fleet saying, in effect, “Don’t let Chiang 
Kai-shek blockade the Communist 
ports.” 

So while the U. N. could be criticized 
for dawdling and fumbling while a vast 
number of our men are dying, we should 
put the blame in those two respects on 
our Chief Executive. We should put 
the blame on him for having the United 
States Navy fight on the Communist 
side, and for preventing General Mac- 
Arthur—General Ridgway now—from 
bombing the enemy where it would hurt 
him most. I wanted to make that clear. 

Mr. CAIN. I shall at a later point in 
my statement make reference to some 
of the items which have been offered by 
the Senator from Wisconsin. However, 
I am exceedingly pleased to have re- 
ceived his observations for the record. 

I should say to the Senator from Wis- 
consin and to every other Senator that 
the Senator from Washington had some 
illusions before Wednesday of this week. 
On that occasion, however, the President 
of the United States took from me, and 
I am glad he did, every illusion I had in 
the past with reference to the problem 
in Korea. If the President said any- 
thing at all—and he was forced to say 
something—he maintained and made it 
clear that he, the Chief Executive, is 
making the firm decisions as they apply 
to the Korean situation, 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. WHERRY. I cannot quote the 
exact language, but the Senator said 
that if he were the enemy he would be 
gleeful tonight because of the state- 
ment made by the President of the 
United States relative to what our forces 
might do to the enemy forces. 

Mr. CAIN. That is my opinion. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to ask 
the Senator a question in that respect. 
As I understand, the Senator means that 
the enemy forces can cross the Yalu 
River, they can take pot shots at our 
American soldiers, and they then recross 
the Yalu River, and there is nothing the 
American soldiers or the other United 
Nations soldiers can do about it. 

Mr. CAIN. What the President said 
was that the enemy could do as the 
enemy wished to do, so long as he re- 
mained north of the Yalu River. In 
other words, we would fight those of the 
enemy who crossed the Yalu River, and 
take positive steps to protect those who 
maintained themselves north of the 
Yalu River. 

Mr. WHERRY. What about placing 
the American soldiers in a situation in 
which the enemy can shoot at them, but 
our soldiers cannot shoot at the enemy? 
How does the Senator feel about it? 

Mr. CAIN. I may say to the Senator 
from Nebraska that what he and every 
other American ought to be fully con- 
scious of these days is that the precise 
situation existed last November, when 
General MacArthur and his field forces 
fought successfully to the banks of the 
Yalu River. The enemy hordes came 
across the river. This American, sir, 
adds his voice to many other voices, in 
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the hope that we can prevent another 
November from taking place this spring 
in Korea. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for one further ques- 
tion? 

Mr. CAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. WHERRY. The question I have in 
mind was suggested by what the distin- 
guished Senator from Wisconsin has 
said. Regardless of any directive of the 
United Nations or any directive under 
which General MacArthur operated, the 
President of the United States is still the 
Commander in Chief of our Armed 
Forces. 

Mr. CAIN. That is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the Commander 
in Chief of our Armed Forces have a 
constitutional right, or any other right, 
to place American boys in situations and 
under conditions where they cannot de- 
fend themselves? 

Mr. CAIN. I can only answer the 
Senator by saying that I cannot argue 
the question on constitutional grounds, 
for I am not a constitutional lawyer. 
That seems to be beside the point in this 
discussion. I would say to the Senator 
that no man in his right mind, with or 
without authority—and the President of 
the United States is the Commander in 
Chief of our Armed Forces and has the 
right to commit our Armed Forces to 
battle—would think of sending his men 
into battle and giving them no chance to 
survive. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Washington yield so that 
I may ask a question of the Senator 
from Wisconsin? 

Mr. CAIN. If the Senator from Indi- 
ana wishes to do so, I shall be happy to 
yield for that purpose. 

Mr, JENNER. I have received some 
inquiries about the point, and I should 
like to ask the Senator from Wisconsin 
a question with respect to it. In one of 
his addresses, probably in Wisconsin, he 
referred to the President’s using bene- 
dictine. I have had inquiry as to whether 
or not the Senator had been misquoted, 
and that the word “benedictine” should 
have been benzedrine.“ Will the Sen- 
ator explain? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I may say that, in 
referring to the President, I was also 
quoted as using one of the President’s 
pet terms. I did say, and not on the 
spur of the moment, that the order re- 
placing MacArthur, which the President 
must have signed, roughly, at midnight, 
was not only a great victory for the 
Communists at home and abroad, but it 
also showed the great midnight potency 
of bourbon and benedictine. 

Mr. JENNER. It was benedictine, not 
benzedrine? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Perhaps I should 
have used the word “benzedrine.” I was 
not intimating that the President was 
intoxicated. I do not think he is a heavy 
drinker. I honestly do not think he 
is. What I was pointing out was that 
it was a great mistake for the Presi- 
dent, even after one or two cocktails at 
midnight, under the influence of the old 
Yalta crowd, to sign orders and write 
letters. If he would wait and write his 
letters and sign his orders in the cold 
light of day, it would be a great day 
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for this country. I know what the Sen- 
ator has in mind. The word which has 
been floating around Washington is not 
“benedictine,” but “benzedrine.” How- 
ever, I did use the word “benedictine.” 

May I ask the Senator from Wash- 
ington a question? 

Mr. CAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I wonder if the 
Senator has noticed, during the past 
months, and especially the past few 
days, since General MacArthur was 
fired, that those who have been ap- 
plauding the loudest, both in the Presi- 
dent’s official family and in the Social- 
ist Government in Britain—principally 
Morrison and Attlee—and in the ex- 
treme left-wing elements of the press, 
are practically the identical individuals 
who were selling the American people 
the idea that the Chinese Communists 
were not Communists at all, that they 
were merely agrarian reformers, and 
that they were fine, horest people. We 
were also told by the same persons that 
one of the leaders of the opposition to 
communism, Chiang Kai-shek, was 
everything that was dishonest and cor- 
rupt. 

I wonder if the Senator has noticed 
the significance of that fact. The 
group who were—I should not say 
“wrong” because the heads of the group 
knew what they were doing—but the 
identical group which gave the Ameri- 
can people so much bad information 
over a number of years, to the end that 
some 400,000,000 of our allies were sold 
into communism, are almost to a man 
the same ones who are now applauding 
Truman’s action in getting rid of the 
one man who has long stood as a pillar 
of strength against communism in Asia. 
I wonder if the Senator has noticed, in 
that connection, that the Daily Worker 
has been about the loudest in rejoicing 
over the fact that Truman did get rid 
of MacArthur. 

Mr. CAIN. I think it is perfectly 
natural that those to whom the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin has just made ref- 
erence should feel some stimulation and 
be constrained to applaud the action 
taken by the President in removing from 
Korea the one man, from my point of 
view, who never lost sight of the reason 
why he had been sent to Korea in the 
first place, 9 long months ago. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. CAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I assume the Sen- 
ator will agree with me, that if this were 
merely a question of removing one field 
commander for another, it perhaps 
would not disturb us much; but the 
dangerously significant thing about the 
President’s action is that this was not 
merely a question of removing Mac- 
Arthur, but it was a question of remov- 
ing the man who actually wanted to fight 
and win against communism in Asia; 
and that in removing MacArthur, in ef- 
fect we are telling the 1,500,000 guer- 
rillas in China proper, telling the 500,- 
000 anti-Communist soldiers on For- 
mosa, telling all southeast Asia, and tell- 
ing Japan that actually we are going to 
follow the old advice which the Senator 
recalls, “Let them fall, but don’t let the 
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American people know we are pushing 
them.” 

Mr. CAIN. I have attempted to write 
my entire statement around my own 
conviction that Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
is the one man of all those presently in 
high authority who knows that we can 
win a contest only by fighting it. Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur is moving al- 
ways in the direction of the enemy, 
and those who up until a short time ago 
presumably were supporting him have 
decided to go backward. It was the 
most natural thing I can possibly 
imagine for General MacArthur to have 
been removed. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to re- 
turn to the second question I wanted to 
ask when I concluded asking the dis- 
tinguished Senator about the constitu- 
tional authority which a commander in 
chief might have to place American sol- 
diers in conditions under which they 
could not defend themselves. The Sen- 
ator responded to that question. I sim- 
ply restate it as a preface to my next 
question. 

Whether or not the Commander in 
Chief has such authority, what does the 
Senator feel about whether or not the 
question of judgment is also involved? 
After all, the Commander in Chief, even 
though he might have authority to do 
thus and so, is not infallible. He is not 
untouchable so far as judgment is con- 
cerned, in placing American soldiers in 
such a situation. Is that not correct? 

Mr. CAIN. In my youth the German 
Kaiser had the authority to which the 
Senator from Nebraska refers. In my 
later life the Chancelor of Germany, 
Hitler, had such power and authority. 
Mussolini had identical authority and 
power. And because their judgment was 
so pitiful and so dismal, before they were 
through they suffered death by violent 
means in two of those instances, and 
exile to some sort of forest with refer- 
ence to the other example, the great 
tragedy remaining that before those 
men, who were so bereft of sound and 
good judgment, were removed from so- 
ciety their conduct had resulted in de- 
stroying millions of innocent people, 
civilian; and soldiers. Therefore, my 
answer to the Senator’s question is that 
we are not concerned alone with a man’s 
arbitrary or mandatory or constitutional 
authority in this question. We have a 
right to be concerned with the exercise 
of his judgment. 

Mr. WHERRY. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator for that answer, and I 
hope that in his remarks he will have 
something to say about the judgment of 
a Commander in Chief who will do what 
the Commander in Chiel has done rela- 
tive to placing American boys in condi- 
tions and situations where they cannot 
even defend themselves. 

Mr. CAIN. I will come to that ques- 
tion, sir, as soon as I can. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
WELKER in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Washington yield to the Senator 
from Maine? 
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Mr. CAIN. I yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER. There are two or 
three questions I should like to ask. I 
have been absent for some of the days 
during this discussion. Is the Senator 
from Washington familiar with the fact 
that the President in his address night 
before last recognized that a state of 
war exists? 

Mr. CAIN. Iam. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Does the Senator 
know whether the speech of the Presi- 
dent has been incorporated in the Rrc- 
ORD so far? 

Mr. CAIN. I do not know that it has. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Can I be informed 
by the Chair or the clerk whether it hes 
been? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised that the Parliamenta- 
rian feels that the speech has been 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

Mr. BREWSTER. As of yesterday or 
today? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will withhold further statement 
on that point until after a search has 
been made. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Firstly, the Presi- 
dent clearly recognized in that speech 
that a state of war exists. Does the Sen- 
ator from Washington know of any way 
by which this country can become in- 
volved in a state of war without con- 
gressional action? 

Mr. CAIN. I do not. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Secondly, in section 
2, article II of the Constitution, it is pro- 
vided: 

The President shall be Commander in Chief 
of the Army and Navy of the United States. 


Does the Senator know of any pro- 
vision by which he also becomes Com- 
mander ir. Chief of the Army and Navy 
and Air Force of the United Nations? 

Mr. CAIN. There is no such provision 
in the Constitution. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Has attention been 
directed to the question of the authority 
of General MacArthur as Commander 
in Chief of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force of the United Nations, and whether 
or not he has violated the instructions 
and directions which he had received 
from the United Nations? Has that been 
clarified in the discussion? 

Mr. CAIN. It has not been discussed 
as yet by the Senator from Washington. 
I do not know, however, of any single in- 
stance in which General MacArthur has 
violated in any way, shape, or form any 
of the directives or orders coming to him 
from the United Nations. 

Mr. BREWSTER. If we are at war, 
as the President says, does the Senator 
from Washington know with whom we 
are at war? Has there been any in- 
formation furnished him about that? 

Mr. CAIN. There has been no dis- 
cussion this afternoon of that question. 
The Senator from Washington knows 
only that we are presently engaged in 
mortal combat with China. 

Mr. BREWSTER, Red China? 

Mr. CAIN. Red China; and with 
North Korea. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Section 3 of article 
III of the Constitution provides: 


Treason against the United States, shall 
consist only in levying war against them, 
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or, in adhering to their enemies, giving 
them aid and comfort. 


It is essential, I assume, in order to 
determine whether or not anyone in the 
United States is guilty of treason, to 
know whether we are at war, or whether 
we have an enemy with whom we are 
at war, and to know who that enemy is. 

Mr. CAIN. I take that to be so. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I call the Senator's 
attention to this because I read in the 
dispatches from London today that the 
Daily Worker, which is a Communist 
publication, is under consideration by 
the government for indictment for trea- 
son, and that Mr. Shinwell, the Min- 
ister of War, whose own views in this 
matter have sometimes been subject to 
some question, is quoted authoritatively 
as saying that whether or not the Daily 
Worker, a publication in England, is 
guilty of treason, as well as those re- 
sponsible for the publication, must be 
determined by whether or not Britain 
is at war with Red China. 

I ask the Senator if he knows whether 
our Government has given consideration 
to the questions therein involved, or 
whether or not, if we are at war with 
North Korea or with Red China, the 
question of action against those giving 
aid and comfort to these enemies of our 
country has been considered, even as 
apparently the Government of Britain, 
which has been most conciliatory to Red 
China, is considering indictment for 
treason at this time, while our own Gov- 
ernment apparently is still unready to 
cross the line? 

Mr. CAIN. I do not know that our 
Government has given consideration to 
any of the questions just referred to by 
the Senator from Maine. One of the 
reasons why I know nothing about what 
our Government is doing is that I sit on 
the Armed Services Committee of the 
Senate, and the administration has not 
taken that committee into its confidence, 
nor has the administration, to my 
knowledge, conferred at any time with 
the Senate as a whole regarding the 
items in question. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I may call the Sen- 
ator’s attention to the fact that the Pres- 
ident’s radio address on Korea was in- 
serted in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of Thursday, April 12, 
1951, at page A1981, and that in that 
address the President referred repeat- 
edly to this as a war. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Maine just asked the Chair 
respecting the President’s message. The 
address by the President was placed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD by the Hon- 
orable A. S. J. CARNAHAN, a Member of 
the House of Representatives from Mis- 
souri, and appears at page A1981. The 
Chair invites the attention of the Sena- 
tor from Maine to page A1983, the first 
column theerof, in which the Presi- 
dent states: “and determination in an 
effort to bring the war to a speedy and 
successful conclusion,” 

The Chair is advised that there are 
other quotations in the speech stating 
that the action was a war. 
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Mr. BREWSTER. I thank the Pre- 
siding Officer for his comments. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I should 
like to restate a paragraph which I was 
stating as I was interrupted some few 
minutes ago. It is this, sir. 

Were I the enemy, I would be filled 
with high glee these days. I would say 
that the President of the United States 
is a strange and bewildering character, 
but an amazingly frank man, too. 
preparing myself for the mass spring 
offensive which our President said was 
probable, I would, were I the enemy, 
guide myself and make my plans in ac- 
cordance with what the American Pres- 
ident stated was to be the policy from 
now on. 

The President has said to the enemy— 
come on and get us, for we have no in- 
tention of trying to get you, however 
merciless and overwhelming your in- 
tended attack is. Shades of the Alamo! 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. Was the Senator in 
the Chamber when the distinguished 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr] was 
speaking on this matter and when he 
referred to our operation in Korea as a 
holding operation? 

Mr. CAIN. I was not in the Chamber 
when the Senator from Oklahoma 
spoke. I have read every word spoken 
by the Senator from Oklahoma in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of the next day. 
I am working as hard as I can at the 
moment in a hope that I may destroy 
completely the argument advanced the 
other day by the Senator from Okla- 
homa that it was proper for us to think 
we were in a holding action in Korea. I 
may say to my friend from Utah that if 
that is what we are actually going to 
try to do in the future—to continue a 
holding action in Korea—from my point 
of view freedom may now just as well 
fold up its tent, throw up its hands, and 
quit. The enemy, the Communists, are 
attacking, and freedom will never live 
if it does not counterattack in return. 

Mr. WATKINS. Is the Senator from 
Washington aware of the fact that on 
the 20th of March, so I understood, the 
President issued an order directing the 
American forces not to go beyond the 
W ae parallel into North Korea? 

. CAIN. I have only understood 
that someone issued an order which said 
that our forces could go beyond the 
thirty-eighth parallel, but only so far as 
would insure their integrity and to main- 
tain themselves, but without encounter- 
ing too much trouble. I never knew 
what that order meant. In fact, it 
meant nothing to me, because there are 
many miles beyond the thirty-eighth 
parallel before the Yalu River is reached, 
and certainly I am not qualified to say 
how far beyond the thirty-eighth paral- 
lel our forces could go before they would 
lose their integrity. 

Mr. WATKINS. The Senator from 
Oklahoma did, in effect, call the opera- 
tion in Korea a holding operation; and 
he told a story to illustrate it, but I shall 
not repeat that story now. 

Mr. CAIN. A great many Americans 
conceive that what we are doing and 
what we should do in Korea is a holding 
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action. I simply disagree with any such 
contention. 

Mr. WATKINS. I am glad the Sen- 
ator from Washington will discuss that, 
because I think it should be cleared up 
and should be gone into in detail. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Relative to the collo- 
quy the Senator from Washington had 
with the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Brewster], which I think is very im- 
portant, in regard to the fact that on 
Wednesday night the President stated— 
for the first time, so far as I know—that 
the action in Korea is a war—and I 
think that point is vital—I should like 
to point to another part of the Presi- 
dent’s speech. His speech has already 
been referred to in the course of this de- 
bate. If the Senator from Washington 
is willing to have me do so, I should like 
to place another excerpt from that 
speech into this RECORD. 

Mr. CAIN. Certainly. 

Mr. WHERRY. In his speech on 
Wednesday night of this week, the Pres- 
ident said: 


So far, by fighting a limited war in Korea— 


So the President definitely has stated 
that it is a war. 

I should like to read another excerpt 
from the speech the President made on 
Wednesday night of this week. The 
President said the present action in Ko- 
rea is not a holding action, but is war, 
for this is what the President said on 
Wednesday night: 

I believe that we must try to limit the 
war to Korea for these vital reasons: To 
make sure that the precious lives of our 
fighting men are not wasted— 


And so forth. Then there was the 
President’s statement, which previously 
has been read into the Recor by the dis- 
tinguished occupant of the chair: 

We will carry on the fight in Korea with 
vigor and determination in an effort to bring 


the war to a speedy and successful con- 
clusion. 


So I think the Recor is now indelibly 
clear that the President classifies and 
defines the action in Korea as a war, al- 
though he has not asked the Congress of 
the United States to declare war in 
Korea. 

Mr. CAIN. Certainly the Senator from 
Nebraska is entirely correct, and I am 
grateful to him for the contribution he 
has made to the RECORD. 

Mr. President, some Americans might 
find these observations of interest: 

Does any American soldier forget the 
nighttime in the last war? Caution and 
necessity required that all be as near 
utter blackness as possible just as soon as 
the sun went down. Foot soldiers 
crawled in ditches by the side of the road 
because tanks had the right of way, and 
it was often too dark to see them. They 
could only be heard; and if a soldier was 
on the road, the tanks or other vehicles 
would run right over him. Brave men 
died at night during World War II be- 
cause of accidents, rather than by enemy 
action, because losses were fewer that 
way than they would have been had the 
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enemy been permitted to take advantage 
of any light on the ground. 

There will be similar black-outs in 
Korea when the spring offensive is 
launched, but there will be no need of 
any black-outs in the sanctuary across 
the Yalu River. Over there, there can 
be music and laughter and the light of 
day in the dead of night, because our 
President has publicly said to the enemy, 
“You can do as you like.” 

Of one thing, Mr. President, we can be 
certain: Never in all of history has there 
been such a war as the one the United 
Nations has undertaken in Korea. 

I hope the South Koreans have no 
radios, for there was little but despair 
for them in the President’s message last 
Wednesday. He told those gallant 
South Koreans that war would continue 
in Korea until the enemy saw fit to call 
the war off. He told the South Koreans 
that after 9 months of war, there was no 
further intention of driving the enemy 
out of Korea. He said in substance to 
the South Koreans that they probably 
would have a free, united, and self-sup- 
porting country some day, but the de- 
cision as to when that day would come 
was to be left to the Chinese Reds. 
There is not much left of Korea now, 
Mr. President, because war, with all its 
destruction, has ebbed and flowed there 
for nine long months. My heart bleeds 
for the South Koreans, but it bleeds 
much more over what I think is likely to 
happen to freedom because of what we 
are not in the future willing to under- 
take in Korea. If freedom is content 
merely to resist an aggressor in Korea, 
then freedom will never be able to repel 
and drive out an aggressor on a larger 
battle field. 

General MacArthur saw no sense in 
fighting a losing and futile war. For 
this, his defense of common sense, Gen- 
eral MacArthur was fired. Small won- 
der the man said nothing when the 
President’s order of dismissal was 
handed to him. General MacArthur 
had done all he could do. He had 
spoken the truth and defined the im- 
perative need for accomplishing our mis- 
sion in Korea. There was nothing for 
him to say. Aman who believes in posi- 
tive action has no words with which to 
respond to a man who believes that a 
negative course should be pursued. 

Mr. President, it has been said that 
the British have been partly responsible 
for securing the dismissal of General 
MacArthur. I have no way of knowing 
what the British did or did not do in 
this matter; but I know what the of- 
ficial British attitude is concerning 
Korea, and it fits too closely with what 
the President of the United States of- 
fered on Wednesday to suit me. 

On Monday, Sir Gladwyn Jebb, Brit- 
ain’s chief representative to the United 
Nations, spoke in the Mark Hopkins 
Hotel, in San Francisco, before the 
American Association for the United Na- 
tions. I did not hear him speak, al- 
though I was in San Francisco at the 
time; but in the San Francisco Chronicle 
on Tuesday, April 10, I read what Sir 
Gladwyn Jebb had said. 
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He described the alleged differences 
between England and the United States 
as “grossly exaggerated.” 

The fact is that both my country and yours 
are engaged, and I think on the whole suc- 
cessfully engaged, in a struggle to make it 
clear that aggression does not pay— 


He declared. 

Only when the world has learned the les- 
son that aggression is unprofitable will the 
United Nations begin to function as it was 
originally intended to— 


He said. 
Until that time arrives, we must not lose 


heart and, above all, we must not allow our- 
selves to be divided— 


He warned. 

In essence, Sir Gladwyn said America 
and England were in full agreement on 
strategy, but differed as to tactics in the 
Far East, particularly in regard to 
the treatment of Communist China. 
Throughout his speech he stressed the 
need for realism in dealing with Chinese 
aggression. In regard to the Korean 
war, the only realistic solution, he said, 
is one “which pays at least some regard 
to the views of the greatest contiguous 
country, namely China.” This is the 
only common-sense solution possible, he 
said, since the United Nations does not 
appear to possess the physical power to 
drive the Chinese out of Korea. 

Sir Gladwyn warned against the dan- 
ger of any military action—air raids or 
naval blockades—against China, as in- 
evitably leading to unlimited war. He 
said: 

I have no reason to doubt that a vast 
majority of the people in this country and, 
indeed, all other countries, are equally anx- 
ious to avoid becoming entangled in an un- 
limited war with China, to say nothing of a 
third world war. 


Nor, he said, did he favor imposing 
sanctions on China, for fear that they 
might be dangerous, double-edged, or 
merely useless. 

He said this is a common-sense policy 
based on an awareness of what we want 
and what we are capable of doing; it is 
not in any way a policy of appeasement, 
he said. He also said that political 
sanctions short of war would be inef- 
fective and only would tend to make the 
Chinese Communists more hostile than 
at present to any settlement. He said 
that economic sanctions beyond those 
already in effect would not carry much 
weight, since China’s economy does not 
rest on foreign trade. He reminded the 
audience that at the time when the 
United Nations branded China an ag- 
gressor, two committees were set up— 
an additional measures committee and 
a good offices committee—to seek a pos- 
sible settlement with China. 

Sir Gladwyn stressed the point that 
his government regarded the good offices 
committee as the most important, even 
though it has been completely ignored 
by Peiping. He said: 

We do not feel, however, that the time 
has yet come when it can be said that the 
good offices committee has failed and that 


the endeavor to reach a peaceful settle- 
ment of the conflict must be abandoned. 
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In speaking of the action in Korea, 
Jebb said people are wrong if they say 
the United Nations does not know what 
it is fighting for in Korea. He said: 

We are fighting to demonstrate that Com- 
munist aggression, from whatever quarter it 
may come, does not pay and must not be 
repeated. 


He stressed throughout his talk that 
the United Nations should and must be 
prepared to fight aggression at every 
point, It was only in regard to further 
involvement with China that he urged 
caution. 

Sir Gladwyn Jebb is not merely a pri- 
vate citizen. He speaks with authority 
for Great Britain. He is their No. 1 agent 
in the United Nations. He went to San 
Francisco as that agent. There he told 
a large group of Americans that we could 
not repel the aggressor as our Korean 
mission demands, since the United Na- 
tions does not appear to be possessed of 
the physical power with which to drive 
the Chinese out of Korea. 

Sir Gladwyn Jebb, as the No. 1 British- 
er in the United Nations, and the Presi- 
dent of the United States, our No. 1 
American, have said precisely the same 
thing. They have said that we do not 
have the power to carry out our mission 
in Korea, and neither of them has offered 
any hope of any kind that we are going 
to accumulate whatever power may be 
required to carry out our mission. As I 
think and wonder about Korea, I admit 
now of no surprise that Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur was removed from his com- 
mand. Sir Gladwyn Jebb, as well as the 
President of the United States, and 
others in high authority, had no other 
course than to remove a man whom they 
did not intend to support as he sought to 
carry out the mission which they had 
given him. That mission was to make of 
Korea a free, unified, and self-supporting 
nation. 

Today does not mark the first time that 
the Senator from Washington has spo- 
ken out in support of the position main- 
tained by Gen. Douglas MacArthur since 
the Korean war began 9 months ago, on 
June 25, 1950. The Senator from Wash- 
ington addressed himself to the question 
of Korea on November 28, 1950, and on 
March 15, 1951. What I said in its en- 
tirety can be found in volume 96, part 12, 
pages 15939-41 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, and on pages 2482, 2483, 2484, 
and 2485 of the Recorp of March 15. 

For the minute I shall quote briefly 
from the statements I offered to the 
Senate on the Korean question last No- 
vember and last March. Americans are 
entitled to know, and it ought to be em- 
phasized, that Members of this Senate 
believe now and have believed that Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur has never failed to 
carry out his mission in every possible 
way, and that his recommendations were 
always designed to achieve a military 
victory in order that a political peace 
might be made possible and become en- 
during. From Tokyo, on November 28, 
General MacArthur said that Red 
China’s full-scale intervention posed is- 


sues beyond his authority, and asked the 
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United Nations what they wanted to do 
about it. Informed quarters in this 
country interpreted General Mac- 
Arthur’s communiqué as a plea to the 
United Nations to give him the right to 
strik> back across the Manchurian bor- 
der at Communist China. 

On that same day, November, the Sen- 
ator from Washington said this: 

I think our troops ought to have imme- 
diate authority to strike at the supply lines, 
at the heart, at the marshaling areas of the 
enemy. Until that is done we can only 
expect an accumulation in Korea of one dis- 
aster after another. 

Are we going to allow our men to be sent 
into battle with their hands tied behind 
their backs by diplomatic debates and red 
tape, to be shot down by Communist Chinese 
armies? 

Let us not forget that the so-called free 
nations of the world are not yet half so 
determined to protect freemen and to pre- 
serve institutions as the apostles of aggres- 
sion, of tyranny, and oppression are deter- 
mined to drive freedom from the face of 
the earth. 

Mr. President, one of two things must 
inevitably happen very shortly: The enemy’s 
supply lines must be destroyed, consumed, 
and done away with; or the United States 
of America, together with those allies fight- 
ing with her, must—not will or shall, but 
must—inevitably be humiliated, be hurt 
deep down inside, and be badly defeated on 
the field of battle. 


The Senator from Washington was not 
the only Member of this body or the 
only American who felt as I expressed 
myself on November 28. 

On March 15 the Senator from Wash- 
ington said this: 


On November 28 Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
accused Communist China of hurling more 
than 200,000 troops against the collapsing 
allied line in Korea in an entirely new war. 

General MacArthur made this declaration 
3% months ago. He placed the need for 
affirmative policy action squarely in the laps 
of the United Nations. That was 34% months 
ago. What, I must ask, has the United Na- 
tions done in the last 3½ months? 

General MacArthur advised America and 
the United Nations 344 months ago that vic- 
tory on the battlefield could never be reached 
unless the United Nations provided him with 
greater personnel strength and with the au- 
thority to destroy the enemy’s ability to 
destroy us. 

As of this minute, General MacArthur is as 
tragic a figure as is to be found in all history. 
He is required 7 days out of every week to 
send his men forth to die without offering 
to those who fight the prospect of eventual 
victory. No less tragic figure than General 
MacArthur is every human being under his 
command. For them there is little ahead 
but frustration and futility. 

On Wednesday, March 7, General Mac- 
Arthur was moved again to speak of the fu- 
ture. He said in language we can all under- 
stand that this accordion war of ours can go 
on practically forever without reaching a de- 
cision. He said that every foot of the prog- 
ress we make in these days of our success on 
the battlefield is a move in the direction of 
encountering the same catastrophe which 
overwhelmed our forces last November. He 
said that we had been successful in the 
southern part of Korea because we had room 
in which to maneuver; because the enemy 
was working on an overextended supply line; 
and, because our air power had scores and 
scores of targets at which to strike. General 
MacArthur told us that as we move for- 
‘ward we shorten the enemy’s supply line, we 
restrict our freedom of movement and we re- 
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duce the number of targets and objectives 
which our air power has to strike at. 

General MacArthur is the commander of a 
United Nations Army, but he is an American 
as are most of the men in his Army. General 
MacArthur knows what these men need to 
give them the best chance tolive. We owe it 
to these men to give them every opportunity 
for survival. Let us get together with Gen- 
eral MacArthur and work together for the 
best way out of a prevailing situation which 
is intolerable. 

The Senator from Washington urges the 
President of the United States, our Com- 
mander in Chief, to bring General MacArthur 
back to us so that we might have a better 
idea of how to help; so that we might have 
& better chance to understand where we are 
going; and, so that we might together agree 
on a course of action which will achieve our 
mission in Korea, 


Mr. President, all of this and more was 
said by the Senator from Washington on 
November 28 and March 15 and his views 
were in keeping with those maintained 
by other Members of this body and by 
other Americans. In the fullness of our 
own responsibility, we offered our views 
and recommendations to the President 
of the United States and to the United 
Nations. These views and recommenda- 
tions, advanced by Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur and supported by responsible 
Americans, were ignored and disregarded 
by the President of the United States 
and by the United Nations. The answer 
to what all of us have said for months 
in support of General MacArthur was the 
firing of General MacArthur on last 
Tuesday. 

In the near future, General MacArthur 
is to return to our country to share his 
wisdom and his accumulated experience 
with his fellow Americans. A concurrent 
resolution is pending which would invite 
General MacArthur to address a joint 
meeting of the Congress, I hope the 
concurrent resolution will be adopted. I 
think it ought to have been unanimously 
adopted on the day it was offered. It will 
make but little difference, however, 
whether the resolution is adopted or 
whether it fails of adoption. Should the 
resolution be defeated, General MacAr- 
thur will be required, monstrous and 
vindictive as the need for the step would 
be, to by-pass the voice of the people— 
the Congress of the United States—in 
order to counsel and advise with the citi- 
zens of the United States. 

The Senator from Washington was in 
San Francisco last Tuesday night when 
the news flash came that the President 
had fired General MacArthur. I was in 
Chicago on Wednesday night, where I 
leaned against a cigar counter in a wait- 
ing room in Chicago’s airport and lit- 
tened to the President as he gave to the 
Nation by radio his reasons for the dis- 
missal, 

Like every other American, I have 
thought of nothing since Tuesday except 
General MacArthur’s dismissal and the 
President’s utterances in support of his 
action. Out of all the tragedy which sur- 
rounds free nations today, I believe that 
two constructive things have emerged. 
One is to be the return of General Mac- 
Arthur to America, and the other, that 


_the President of the United States has 
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told America where the Nation and free- 
dom stand in Korea at this time. Know- 
ing where we are, our Nation can insist 
on changes if it disagrees with the posi- 
tion advanced on Wednesday night by 
the President of the United States. After 
General MacArthur has presented his 
case, the Nation is likely to rise as a sin- 
gle man to demand that the position 
maintained by General MacArthur be 
acknowledged as the proper course to 
pursue, rather than to support the mis- 
sion of expediency which the President 
has recommended. 

For some months, the Senator from 
Washington has assumec that the 
United Nations was writing the policy 
for Korea. As late as March 7, Mr. 
Ernest A. Gross, America’s representa- 
tive on the Sanctions Committee of the 
United Nations, said that the United 
States delegation had no instructions 
now to try to extend the scope of Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s authority to include 
action outside Korea. Mr. Gross like- 
wise denied that General MacArthur 
had made any recommendations. He 
said that General MacArthur had 
merely provided our country and the 
United Nations with an analysis of the 
situation. All of this indicated, how- 
ever, that the United Nations was the 
source of authority for Korean policy 
decisions. 

On last Wednesday, the President of 
the United States stated that America’s 
Chief Executive had become responsible 
for determining America’s future course 
of action in Korea. It is good to be 
aware of this, because the Nation can 
now turn to its Chief Executive rather 
than to the United Nations for action 
of the kind the Nation may demand in 
Korea. 

From what the President said on 
Wednesday, it will be assumed by some 
that General MacArthur was dismissed 
for failing to obey and carry out his mis- 
sion in Korea. On Wednesday, the 
President of the United States stated 
what that mission was and how it was to 
be carried out. If one agrees with the 
President’s interpretation, then he has 
every right to agree that General Mac- 
Arthur ought to have been removed 
from his command. For my part, I dis- 
agree with what the President said last 
Wednesday. I think his speech on 
Wednesday bore little similarity to the 
mission which was imposed on General 
MacArthur on June 27, 1950, when the 
President announced: 

In Korea the Government forces, which 
were armed to prevent border raids and to 
preserve internal security, were attacked by 
invading forces from North Korea. The in- 
vading forces have defied the orders of the 
Security Council of the United Nations 
issued to preserve international peace and 
security. 


Until this statement was made by the 
President, our military forces were not 
aware that South Korea would be de- 
fended. General MacArthur, in an ap- 
praisal of the far eastern situation, said: 

The Far East Command, until the Presi- 
dent’s great pronouncement to support the 
action of the United Nations, had no slight- 
est responsibility for the defense of the free 
Republic of Korea. With the President's 
decision, it assumed a completely new and 
added mission. 
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What was this completely new and 
added mission? Who defined this mis- 
sion? The mission was laid down and 
agreed to by the United Nations and by 
the United States. Let me state, in the 
words of the President of the United 
States, what this mission was. 

On October 10, 1950, the President of 
the United States said he was making 
a quick trip, over the coming week 
end, to meet General MacArthur in the 
Pacific. Said the President: 


When I see him, I shall express to him 
the appreciation and gratitude of the peo- 
ple and Government of the United States 
for the great service which he is rendering 
to world peace. As commander in chief of 
United Nations forces in Korea, he has been 
acting for the world organization as well 
as for us. His mission has been to repel 
aggression and to restore international peace 
and security in the area, as called for by 
the United Nations. He is carrying out his 
mission with the imagination, courage, and 
effectiveness which have marked his entire 
service as one of our greatest military lead- 
ers. 

I shall discuss with him the final phase 
of United Nations action in Korea. In this 
phase, the United Nations command will be 
working closely with the United Nations 
Commission which has just been created by 
the General Assembly and given heavy re- 
sponsibilities for the establishment of a 
unified, independent, and democratic Korea. 


On October 15, the President of the 
United States, on Wake Island, said: 


I have met with General of the Army 
Douglas MacArthur for the purpose of get- 
ting first-hand information and ideas from 
him. I did not wish to take him away from 
the scene of action in Korea any longer than 
necessary, and, therefore, I came to meet 
him at Wake. 

Primarily, we talked about the problems in 
Korea which are General MacArthur's most 
pressing responsibilities. I asked him for 
information on the military aspects. 

I also asked General MacArthur to tell me 
his ideas on the ways in which the United 
States can most effectively promote its poli- 
cies of assisting the United Nations to pro- 
mote and maintain international peace and 
security throughout the Pacific area. 

On all these matters, I have found our 
talks most helpful and I am very glad to have 
had this chance to talk them over with 
one of America’s great soldier-statesman, 
who is also now serving in the unique posi- 
tion of the first Commander in Chief of 
United Nations peace forces. 

We are fully aware of the dangers which 
lie ahead, but we are confident that we can 
surmount these dangers with three assets 
which we have: 

First, unqualified devotion to peace. 

Second, unity with our fellow peace-loving 
members of the United Nations. 

Third, our determination and growing 
strength. 

On October 10, our President stated 
that General MacArthur’s missior was 
to repel the aggressor. Does any living 
man believe that General MacArthur 
has ever for a single moment lost sight 
of his mission in Korea? The President 
of the United States and the United 
Nations have lost sight of that mission, 
they hide from it. General MacArthur 
was fired because he understood and 
lived only to carry out that mission. 

We live in a weird world, all of us will 
admit; but how weird can it become? 
Last October, the President of the United 
States traveled thousands upon thou- 
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sands of miles in order that he might 
seek advice from Gen. Douglas MacAr- 
thur. Six months later, the President 
fires General MacArthur because the lat- 
ter offered some advice in support of the 
mission which had been given, and never 
withdrawn, to General MacArthur by 
the man who fired him and by the United 
Nations who employed him. 

On October 6, Ambassador Warren R. 
Austin addressed the General Assembly 
of the United Nations in support of the 
eight-power resolution on rehabilitating 
a United Korea. 

In his address, Ambassador Austin had 
this to say: 


In June and July of this year, the Security 
Council gave all the necessary military au- 
thority to the United Nations Commander to 
repel the aggressor army and restore peace in 
Korea. 

We are about to take a major decision. 
That decision will have a profound effect on 
the future of the 30,000,000 people in Korea. 
It will also have a profound effect upon the 
people of the world. It will openly prove 
whether we who are members of this great 
organization mean what we say in our 
pledges that Korea shall be independent and 
free to work out its own destiny in the way 
that the Korean people decide. 

What the United Nations has worked for 
since 1947 is stability in Korea—a unified, 
independent, and democratic government in 
a sovereign state. 

This has been our objective, and this is 
what we are voting for in approving this res- 
olution. 

We propose by the action under this dratt 
resolution to guarantee that no country 
shall tell the Korean people what they must 
do. The United Nations aims to keep people 
free, not bound in slavery to anyone. 

The United Nations will lift the shadow of 
fear from men. 

The United Nations will liberate their 
minds from thought control and give their 
energies the opportunities of freedom and 
the blessings of liberty. 

I believe that in order to achieve these 
things, we all, every one of the 60 nations 
of the world who are here represented, must 
be prepared to take some risks and endure 
some hardships. 

But I believe also that if the United Na- 
tions will keep firm and unified, advancing 
toward our great objective, we can assure a 
pesco such as the world has never enjoyed 

efore. 


Can any. of us now be uncertain, Mr. 
President, concerning what General 
MacArthur’s mission in Korea was and 
what the mission of the United Nations 
and the United States continues to be in 
Korea? After we heard the President 
speak the other night, do we believe that 
he has any understanding of what our 
mission was or is? Yet it has been said 
by the President and by some of his 
spokesmen in the Senate that General 
MacArthur was fired because he failed to 
observe the requirements of his mission. 

When he began his radio address on 
Wednesday night, the President of the 
United States said: 


I want to talk primarily to you tonight 
about what we are doing in Korea and about 
our policy in the Far East. 

In the simplest terms, what we are doing 
in Korea is this: We are trying to prevent a 
third world war. 

It is right for us to be in Korea. It was 
right last June. It is right today. 


I listened to the President’s speech; I 
have read it a dozen times. There is 
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nothing in the President’s speech which 
provides any evidence that the United 
States and the United Nations are deter- 
mined now, as they said they were last 
June, to carry out their stated mission in 
Korea. 

By indirection, the President of the 
United States has advised us that our 
mission in Korea has been abandoned. 
The only reason he told America any- 
thing vas that he had to offer an apol- 
ogy and some justification for firing that 
American whom he referred to last 
October as being a great soldier-states- 
man. 

The President has asked America and 
the free world to question and doubt 
the judgment of Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. What a great pity that our 
President was the one to raise à question 
about General MacArthur’s judgment. 
The very fact that the President did so 
is to force a contrast in the minds of the 
Nation between two men—the President 
and General MacArthur. It makes one 
ill to be required to have this contrast 
before us. 

No man is infallible; all men make 
mistakes. I do not labor the point that 
our President is an American of limited 
capacity and in the habit of rendering 
judgments, some of which are unsourd 
and unreasonable. Like the rest of us, 
he makes his mistakes, but his are more 
costly and bring harm to more people. 

In thinking of our collective mission 
in Korea, Iam reminded of a bold, brave, 
imspiring speech which the President 
made before the United Nations General 
Assembly on October 24, 1950. The title 
of this refreshing speech was, “A New 
Page in History.” In it, the President 
stated these things as being true and 
possible: 

The demand of men and women through- 
out the world for international order and 
Justice is one of the strongest forces in these 
troubled times. 

We have just had a vivid demonstration of 
that fact in Korea. That challenge was met 
by an overwhelming response. 

In uniting to crush the aggression in Korea, 
these member nations have done no more 
than the Charter calls for. But the impor- 
tant thing is that they have done it and have 
done it successfully. They have given dra- 
matic evidence that the Charter works. They 
have proved that the Charter is a living in- 
strument backed by the material and moral 
strength of members, large and small. 

The skills and experience of the United 
Nations in this fleld will be put to the test 
now that the fighting in Korea is nearly 
ended. The reconstruction of Korea as a 
free, united, and self-supporting nation is 
an opportunity to show kow international 
cooperation can lead to gains in human free- 
dom and welfare. 

To maintain the peace, the United Na- 
tions must be able to learn the facts about 
any threat of aggression. Next, it must be 
able to call quickly upon the member na- 
tions to act if the threat becomes serious. 

Above all, the peace-loving nations must 
have the military strength available, when 
called upon, te act decisively to put down 
aggression. 

Mr. President, I think that most of us 
thought in late October that our mission 
in Korea might be soon accomplished. 
That was a hope which did not come 
true. The loss of that hope, however, 
did not change in any single respect our 
mission in Korea. That mission, again 
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in the words of the President of the 
United States, was to make Korea free, 
united, and self-supporting. 

The American Secretary of State re- 
leased a statement to the press on De- 
cember 30. This statement carried as a 
title “Charting the Course for 1951.” 
In the statement the Secretary of State 
said this to the American people and to 
the world: 

Last June, the United Nations met squarely 
the issue of Communist aggression against 
the Republic of Korea. Fifty-three nations 
joimed in branding the North Koreans as ag- 
gressors and called for military action from 
member nations to drive them out. 

“This is concrete evidence that our asso- 
ciates in the free world are willing to make 
sacrifices—and, in some instances, the sacri- 
fices entailed are considerable—in the inter- 
ests of collective security. They are demon- 
strations of the willingness of these nations 
to stand up and be counted for the cause of 
freedom. 

Regardless of threats, this country will not 
compromise by appeasement its security or 
the principles by which a society of free 
men must live. We will not reward Com- 
munist aggression. In Korea, this means that 
this country will not be intimidated by the 
threats coming out of Peiping; but will con- 
tinue under the United Nations to combat 
the forces of aggression. 

We must strive to close the ranks at home 
to obtain the strength which derives from 
unity. The two great parties must continue 
to consult with each other on internaional 
affairs in order to insure that American ac- 
tion will have marimum possible bipartisan 
backing. 


That was a beautiful speech, Mr. Presi- 
dent, but it did not mean what it said 
and it certainly said some things to the 
American people which are not true. It 
indicated that the Congress of the 
United States has had something to do 
with what goes on in Korea. We have 
appropriated money to support the war. 
We have risen to talk about the war. 
But neither the President nor his Secre- 
tary of State has counseled with both 
parties in the Congress. Nor did they 
ask our advice or seek our suggestions 
about the differences which the Presi- 


On December 29, John Foster Dulles 
spoke before the American Association 
for the United Nations. He addressed 
himself to the question, “Where Are 
We?” Insmall part, Mr. Dulles said this: 

In Korea, the United Nations forces suffer 
the grave handicap of tryirg to repel an 
aggressor within the limited area he selected 
for an attack, at the time he selected, and 
with the methods of war which are dictated 
by the terrain, and the weather he selected. 

Against such military power as the Soviet 
Union can marshal, collective security de- 
pends on capacity to counterattack against 
the aggressor. Then, there can be concerted, 
rather than dissipated power, for the force 
that protects one protects all, and with that 
there is a good chance of deterring aggres- 
sion. 


One of the charges against General 
MacArthur is that he urged the United 
Nations to use its collective strength to 
crush the fire of aggression in Korea, 
This is what the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of State, and John 
Foster Dulles have said was our inten- 
tion and mission in Korea. General 
MacArthur merely said that the United 
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Nations were not living up to their mis- 
sion in Korea, and for that General Mac- 
Arthur was Ared. 

On October 8, our Secretary of State 
received the Freedom House award for 
1950. He responded by addressing him- 
self to the subject, Fulfillment of Re- 
sponsibility in a World of Peril. His 
words, like those of the President, were 
bold and brave and full of hope and 
courage, He said in part: 

Korea is a milestone oa the way to a col- 
lective security system. 

The combined efforts of the United Na- 
tions to rebuild Korea is an important step 
forward. It is not only as an earnest of 
our intentions but shall also be a practical 
example of what can now be done on a co- 
operative basis to help people raise them- 
selves up from poverty, disease, and hunger. 

What the United Nations will be able to 
do in helping the people of Korea to re- 
build their country will be watched with 
keen interest by the people of many other 
countries, whose need is for development 
aid. 

The road to freedom and to peace which 
I have pictured is a hard one. 

The times in which we live must be painted 
in the somber values of Rembrandt. The 
background is dark, the shadows deep. Out- 
lines are obscure. The central point, how- 
ever, glows with light; and, though it often 
brings out the glint of steel, it touches colors 
of unimaginable beauty. 

For us, that central point is the growing 
unity of free men the world over. This is 
our shaft of light, our hope, and our 83 


The Secretary of State is obviously a 
literate man. He might be or may be- 
come a poet in private life. But what 
has pcetry got to do at this time with 
carrying out our mission in Korea, which 
is to make that country free, united, and 
self-supporting? In October, the Secre- 
tary of State was putting lovely words 
together when the need of that hour and 
of the present is men, ammunition, sup- 
plies, and the authority to strike the 
enemy dead before the enemy prevents 
the unimaginable beauty of the words 
used by the Secretary of State from ever 
becoming true. We talk of judgment, 
Mr. President; and General MacArthur 
was fired because the President of the 
United States and the Secretary of State 
placed their judgment over that of Gen- 
eral MacArthur. 

It seems too clear to me, Mr. President, 
that our administration and the United 
Nations believed in the mission it laid 
down for Korea so long as that mission 
was not, in their view, difficult to carry 
out. When the Korean War changed 
complexion in November, the mission re- 
mained the same on paper but those in 
authority ran away from any real inten- 
tion to accomplish that mission. 

Those in authority talk of & collective 
effort but there has been no evidence of 
such an effort in Korea. This was un- 
derstandable in the beginning because 
many of the nations were far removed 
in terms of distance from Korea and 
many nations suggested they wanted 
time to prepare for the conflict. Nine 
months of time have gone by and we 
have about the same limited force in 
Korea today that we had months ago. 
More than half the nations in the United 
Nations have provided nothing. All the 
nations who have provided anything 
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have not contributed as many troops as 
the United States has lost in casualties. 
Within the confines of his responsibility 
to the American people and to the free 
nations of the world General MacArthur 
has made these facts clear. He has sim- 
ply stated, because it is true, that the 
mission given to him, but never with- 
drawn, by the United Nations will never 
be carried out unless he is provided with 
additional authority, personnel, equip- 
ment, and determination from all the 
many nations involved. In raising the 
question, “What does the United Nations 
and the United States wish me to do?” 
General MacArthur has given us a 
chance to think about alternatives. 

These alternatives run in opposite di- 
rections. One alternative was to provide 
General MacArthur with the collective 
forces he ought to have if we are to make 
of Korea a free, unified, and self-sup- 
porting nation. Mr. President, we can 
still provide the requirements to General 
MacArthur's successor, if only we deter- 
mine today to do so. This alternative 
would recognize as being valid General 
MacArthur’s repeated statement of con- 
viction that aggression ought to be op- 
posed with all possible force wherever 
aggression exists. Insofar as the United 
Nations are concerned, aggression is 
burning now, and nowhere else, in 
Korea. 

A second alternative is to recognize 
that the free nations do not conceive 
Korea to be a suitable background for 
testing Communist aggression. The an- 
swer to the alternative is to admit the 
loss of a battle against Communist ag- 
gression and withdraw from Korea in an 
effort to prepare adequately, through a 
truly collective effort, to win the war 
against Communist aggression. There is 
a great deal of difference between win- 
ning and losing a battle and doing the 
same thing with reference to a war. 

Either of these alternatives could be 
defended and supported by the Ameri- 
can Nation, and by free people every- 
where. However, there is another al- 
ternative. The President offered it last 
Wednesday. As an American, I deny its 
validity; as a citizen of the free world, 
I think its adoption would lead to ap- 
peasement and to a coming and final de- 
feat of freedom throughout the world. 

The President has made up his mind 
that the United Nations will no longer 
attempt to repel the aggressor, as our 
mission has always intended would be 
the case, but will be satisfied to attempt 
to resist the aggressor. Is there any 
other construction to be drawn from 
what the President said on Wednesday? 
If there is, I have not read it, nor would 
I be able to believe it. 

The President has recommended that 
we keep the United Nations in a lidless 
box. There we are to remain, the great 
force of freedom, determined only upon 
keeping the enemy from entering our 
box. The President has suggested that 
in this box we may remain for years, 
unless the enemy is willing to offer 
terms to our satisfaction, In the begin- 
ning the President did seek our views in 
Congress about Korea, but he and the 
United Nations laid down a mission 
which was positive, aggressive, and de- 
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signed to return all of Korea to the 
Koreans. This mission was of course 
sufficient for a large majority of free- 
dom-loving people everywhere to sup- 
port the initial action of the President 
of the United States and of the United 
Nations. As we then approved of that 
action, which would make us a free, 
united, and self-supporting Nation, we 
strongly now disagree with the Presi- 
dent’s recommendation that we get in 
our South Korean box and remain there 
for an undeterminable length of time. 

I have read with deep interest the 
statements made by so many Senators 
about the Korean situation. 

Mr. President, I have read with deep 
interest the things said by so many Sen- 
ators about the Korean matter. I was 
impressed by the fine things which were 
said about Lt. Gen. Matthew Bunker 
Ridgway, who has been named to replace 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur. There is 
little I need say about General Ridgway, 
because he is far too busy to read what 
I may say, and he knows that in my heart 
a day never goes by but that I have rea- 
son to offer my prayers in his direction. 
On the wall of my office I have a picture 
of General Ridgway which was taken on 
the day he entered Naples as command- 
ing general of the Eighty-second Air- 
borne Division. Several years of my life 
were spent in working directly for Gen- 
eral Ridgway. He is the most unusual 
man and the most splendid fighter I have 
ever personally know. He, like Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur, can best be char- 
acterized as being a soldier-statesman. 
Under any and all circumstances he will 
do his utmost with the forces at his dis- 
posal. He has walked into a mare’s nest, 
but he will sit at General MacArthur’s 
desk with great competence and fidelity. 
If any American can pick up General 
MacArthur’s burdens, General Ridgway 
is sucha man. He knows his way about 
in diplomatic channels, but his absence 
from the field of battle will be felt by all 
of those whom he commanded. General 
Ridgway fights and lives as well in a fox 
hole on the front line as he does in an 
Army headquarters. Men are inspired 
by General Ridgway’s leadership. I hope 
these men understand that a call to 
higher duty has been imposed upon him. 

In knowing less well, but well enough, 
General Ridgway’s successor, Lieuten- 
ant General Van Fleet, as the Eighth 
Army commander, I am certain that the 
men in the line will be well led and well 
served by General Van Fleet. 

These great men are only pawns to the 
game which is being played by the 
United Nations in Korea. They do not 
make policy; they do what they can to 
carry out the policies which come down 
to them from above. I wish them well. 

Mr. President, I wish to say this in 
conclusion. Heartsick as I am over the 
policy which was recommended to the 
Nation and to the free world by the 
President of the United States, I believe 
there is a way out of that box in which 
our President seeks to incarcerate us. 
The answer is simple to understand but 
difficult, as all worth-while things are, to 
achieve. We will never be successful in 
Korea or anywhere else by building a 
Maginot line behind which we seek to 
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hide or by going backwards. This course 
the President has recommended can lead 
only to humiliation, to defeat, and to 
ultimate disaster for the free world. 
The challenge the free world must live 
up to is the mission the free world gave 
itself last June. The free world then 
said that it would collectively crush the 
aggressor in Korea. The free world has 
collectively done pitifully little. Our free 
world can begin now to do what is re- 
quired. I shall always be convinced that 
to win the war in Korea, all of the free 
nations of the world must make great 
sacrifices through a strong collective 
participation. If this is done, but not 
before it is done, the free nations shall 
have established the right and created 
the might to maintain peace on the face 
of the earth. 

The uninspiring and abrupt and 
thoughtless dismissal of Gen. Doug- 
las MacArthur has brought the issue 
now before the free nations of the world 
to a head. If the dismissal of General 
MacArthur results, as it probably will, 
and as I believe it must one of these 
days, in forcing the United Nations and 
the United States to live up to their 
beautiful words and good intentions, 
then General MacArthur will join with 


the rest of us in sending up a cheer 


which will be applauded by every free 
citizen of the universe and feared by any 
nation or individual who is ever in the 
future inclined to think or act like an 
aggressor. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the body of the Recorp an address 
delivered by a very distinguished citizen 
of my State, Mr. John R. Jirdon, of 
Morrill, Nebr., to the Livestock and Feed 
Conference held in Kansas City, Mo., on 
September 2, 1943. 

The speech was delivered over 7 years 
ago. I am inserting it in the Recorp 
today because I feel that it was a pro- 
phetic speech and the course of sub- 
sequent events has borne out Mr. 
Jirdon's prophecies and has proved the 
soundness of his statements. 

In his remarks, he pointed out that 
the regulations of that time had caused 
a sharp reduction in the production of 
sugar beets in this country with a result- 
ing curtailment in the tonnage of sugar 
beet byproducts available for lamb feed- 
ing. He also pointed on that unwise 
price ceilings on such products as corn 
and cottonseed meal made it almost im- 
possible for the lamb feeder to buy suf- 
ficient supplies to permit a balanced- 
feeding program. Under these condi- 
tions, he pointed out, lamb feeders had 
virtually given up the attempt to con- 
tinue operations, and breeding stock was 
being slaughtered for market. Finally, 
he showed how unrealistic and unwork- 
able were the sales prices placed on lamb 
carcasses by the Office of Price Admin- 
istration. 

Mr. President, I have secured a tabu- 
lation showing the lamb crop each year 
for the past 10 years, and also the pro- 
duction of wool. It is clear from these 
figures what terrible damage was done 
to the lamb feeding industry of this 
country by unwise wartime regulations, 
In 1941 the lamb crop amounted to 
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32,610,000. The next year, it was slightly 
less, and each year after that, it con- 
tinued to decline. Last year, the total 
lamb crop amounted to only 18,431,000, 
barely half what it was 10 years ago. 

The story on wool production is the 
same. In 1941 production of shorn wool 
amounted to 387,520,000 pounds. The 
following year, 1942, it was about the 
same, but since that time it has steadily 
declined. In 1949 it was down to 216,- 
000,000 pounds. Last year it turned up 
very slightly, and, of course, we hope 
that this favorable trend may continue. 

Mr. President, when the fighting in 
Korea broke out and we started on this 
rearmament effort we were caught badly 
unprepared. We were forced to depend 
to a very large extent on foreign sources 
of supply for our wool. Wool prices 
have skyrocketed as a result. In the 
same way lamb prices have also gone up 
sharply, I believe that this situation 
can be traced directly back to unwise 
controls and regulations during World 
War II, and I profoundly hope that it 
will be possible to avoid making similar 
mistakes under the price-control set-up 
this time. 

I have a tabulation showing the num- 
ber of lambs saved, by years, and also 
shorn-wool production by years, for the 
past decade, which I also ask to have in- 
serted in the Recorp. It shows the great 
decline in lamb and wool production, as 
a result of unwise regulations by the 
OPA in World War II. I hope the Price 
Stabilization officials avoid such errors 
during the current situation. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion and address were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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ADDRESS To LIVESTOCK AND FEED CONFERENCE, 
Kansas Crry, Mo., SEPTEMBER 2, 1943, BY 
Joun R. JIRDON, OF MORRILL, NEBR., PRESI- 
DENT, COLORADO-NEBRASKA LAMB FEEDERS 
ASSOCIATION 
Mr. Chairman, Members of Congress, GOV- 

ernors, and members of the livestock and 

meat industry, I am appearing before you 
today as president of the Colorado-Nebraska 

Lamb Feeders Association. Under normal 

conditions and in normal times around 

five and one-half million lambs are fattened 
for market in the dry-feed lots of the coun- 
try and about one million head are fattened 
on wheat pastures in the Southwest. This 
portion of the lamb crop is known as winter- 
feed lambs, and they are marketed during 
the first 4 months of the year, namely, Janu- 
ary, February, March, and April. In normal 
times approximately one and one-half mil- 
lion head of these lambs are fattened for 
markets by the members of our association 
located in Colorado, western Nebraska, and 
eastern Wyoming, in the irrigated regions 
of these respective States. The total annual 
slaughter of lambs approximates twenty-two 
million head, and from these figures you can 
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see that approximately 70 percent of the 
lamb crop carries sufficient flesh and finish 
to be available for slaughter direct from the 
ranges and farms of the country. The lambs 
which the members of our association pur- 
chase and fatten for market are known as 
feeder lambs, These lambs would have very 
little relative value for slaughter as they 
come from the western ranges, and s0 we are 
performing an essential service in providing 
a market for these animals and carrying on 
a program of fattening them so as to make 
them available for market during the first 
4 months of the year, and I want to call 
your attention to the fact that during the 
first 4 months of the calendar year prac- 
tically no lambs from any other source are 
available to supply the market during that 
period. This industry of winter feeding 
lambs is economically sound for the reason 
that we provide a market for the western 
range man for that portion of his crop which 
is not suitable for slaughter and at the 
same time we supply the markets of the 
country with grain-finished lamb carcasses 
at a time when no other lambs are available, 

There are many reasons why the lamb 
feeding industry has grown to present pro- 
portions in our area of the country. First, 
we used to produce in these irrigated regions, 
large tonnages of sugar beet byproducts such 
&s sugar beet tops and wet and dry pulp 
which are byproducts of the factories. How- 
ever, the volume of these sugar beet by- 
products will be reduced by 35 percent as 
compared with last season in our area be- 
cause of Government control and the hostile 
attitude toward the production of sugar 
beets by the present administration. As you 
know, the sugar beet industry is now under 
complete Government control and regimen- 
tation, combined with grower subsidy. The 
prices which the grower receives for his 
beet crop and the price he pays for his field 
labor is therefore determined by the bu- 
reaucrats in Washington, For many years 
now, the people in charge of this govern- 
mental program have proven that they are 
unfriendly toward the sugar beet industry 
and now are openly advocating further cuts 
in sugar beet production. I want to bring out 
this point because of the important role that 
sugar beets play in the production of meat. 
An average acre of sugar beets provides 
sufficient feed byproducts to produce 300 
pounds of beef or lamb as compared with 
about 275 pounds of beef or lamb produced 
from an average acre of corn, so that live- 
stock producers of the country are vitally 
interested in sugar beet production because 
every acre of sugar beets which is taken out 
of production means the loss of a market for 
a feeder steer or 8 to 10 feeder lambs and it 
means the loss of 300 pounds of beef or lamb 
to the Nation's food supply together with the 
loss of 3,800 pounds of sugar for the tables 
of the Nation. Government agencies have 
found an effective way to strangle the sugar 
beet industry by controlling prices that the 
grower receives for a ton of beets. This 
season these prices were set so low that the 
anticipated return from an acre of beets was 
sufficiently less that the attractive prices 
guaranteed for potatoes and beans by these 
same Government agencies that the pro- 
ducers automatically shifted their acres to 
these other crops; and this all happened at 
a time when it is necessary to ration the 
sugar supply of this Nation. This is just 
one more example of the results of the cen- 
tralization of the power over our food supply 
in Federal agencies in Washington. 

Weather conditions are much more favor- 
able for lamb feeding in our section of the 
country than in other areas because of the 
light precipitation during this season, per- 
mitting us to have dry feed lots which are 
desirable for economical fattening of lambs, 
However, we cannot carry on a normal feed- 
ing program without the importation into 
our area of reasonable amounts of corn and 
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protein concentrates in order to properly fin- 
ish our lambs for market. The products 
which we grow on our farms are feeds which 
will provide for growth but in order to prop- 
erly balance our rations we must have the 
privilege of importing these concentrated 
feeds which will provide that balance and 
will complete the fattening program. Under 
present rules and regulations of the Office 
of Price Administration there is no assurance 
that we will be able to import either corn or 
protein concentrates of any kind under the 
ceilings which have been placed on corn in 
the surplus producing areas of the country. 
It is much more profitable for the surplus 
corn producer to withhold this corn from 
market and feed it to hogs. The present ceil- 
ing prices for corn in surplus areas vary from 
92 cents to $1 per bushel and it is possible for 
corn farmers to realize $1.30 per bushel or 
better when fed to hogs, and so the corn pro- 
ducer refuses to accept these so-called ceil- 
ing prices and he continues to increase his 
hog-growing operations or else he sells his 
surplus corn on a black market at much 
higher prices than prevailing ceilings. The 
same conditions apply to protein concen- 
trates. Although the cotton crop promises 
to be about the same size as last year, south- 
ern cotton seed mills are advising us now 
that they do not expect to be able to ship 
more than a very limited quantity of cotton- 
seed meal to the livestock-producing sec- 
tions of the country. Under these conditions 
if the breeding herds of the country are sup- 
plied with their very minimum of require- 
ments of protein in order to winter their 
breeding herds, there will be no protein con- 
centrates available for use in the feed yards 
of the country. 

These are the reasons why at the present 
time there are practically no feeding lambs 
under contract from the western producers 
by the members of our association, and liqui- 
dation of western breeding sheep has already 
set in because of the inability of these people 
to secure concentrated feeds for wintering 
their herds, and unless conditions change 
you will undoubtedly see the largest liqui- 
dation of western breeding herds in history. 
Good young breeding ewes are already going 
to slaughter, and many more will follow. 
What are the remedies to this situation? 
When ceilings on lamb carcasses were pro- 
posed a representative of our association was 
called to Washington last August, at which 
time we were permitted to present our views. 
At that time our association suggested that 
a graduated ceiling be placed on lamb car- 
casses, permitting the price to rise gradually 
from January until April to cover the higher 
cost of production during that period. If 
you will go back over a period of years, you 
will find that under normal conditions the 
prices of lambs gradually advanced from Jan- 
uary until April, and this advance is justified 
due to the high cost of production during 
this period. The officials of the Office of 
Price Administration refused to establish 
anything but a rigid and inflexible ceiling 
and refused to accept our advice, 

If the Army and Navy and our civilian pop- 
ulation are to be supplied with lamb car- 
casses during the first 4 months of next year, 
two things must be done immediately to en- 
courage the feeding of lambs. First, a grad- 
uated ceiling must be established to take 
care of the higher cost of production during 
this period, and it must be done now to re- 
lieve the uncertainty and to encourage feed- 
ers to purchase lambs from the western range 
man. Second, the ceiling and methods of 
distribution on corn and concentrates must 
be revised west of the Missouri River in such 
a manner that we can purchase these sup- 
plies from the new crop. If this uncer- 
tainty is not removed, lamb feeding will be 
restricted to the present volume of feeds 
which have been grown on our own farms, 
and lamb-feeding operation in our section of 
the country will be reduced more than 50 
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percent. We believe that the wartime meat- 
management program, which was adopted by 
the National Livestock and Meat Council, of 
which I am a member, must be put into 
effect. The War Meat Board, which was set 
up at our suggestion, must have authority to 
function. I am sure that the entire live- 
stock industry is in complete accord with this 
program. There are.other gentlemen here 
today who have discussed the wartime meat- 
management program, and the War Meat 
Board and I will not encroach on their sub- 
ject except to say that we believe that this 
is the only workable program that has been 
proposed, and it must be allowed to function 
in order to prevent chaos in the livestock 
industry. 

The lamb feeders of this country face the 
same hazards of disease to our flocks, the 
hazard of unfavorable weather, and the haz- 
ard of continually increasing labor costs 
which have more than doubled in the past 
2 years. We know that these same condi- 
tions prevail with the producers of feeder 
lambs and in the purchasing of the feeder 
lamb crop from producers, we believe that 
they are entitled to a price for their product 
that will insure them the return of their 
cost of operation plus a reasonable profit and 
likewise as lamb feeders we feel that we are 
entitled to the same consideration. We are 
unalterably opposed to experiencing the fal- 
lacies of regulation and direction from Wash- 
ington and we know that any subsidy would 
simply mean more of the same thing. We 
believe that Government subsidy and dicta- 
tion of any branch of private enterprise will 
mean ultimate strangulation of that industry 
leading eventually to complete state social- 
ism in this country. We feel that there is 
much less need for a consumer's food subsidy 
in this country today than ever before in our 
history. The income of the wage earners of 
this country has risen much faster than the 
cost of food, resulting in idle dollars in the 
pockets of the people which are contributing 
to inflation and encouraging black markets 
in many commodities, 

Feeders of cattle, hogs, and lambs will re- 
member that day last May when the famous 
hold-the-line order which made headlines 
in the newspapers and on the radio and also 
they will remember the famous consumer 
subsidy and roll-back order on meat made 
into law by Executive order without the will 
or intent of Congress and they have a better 
memory of the fact that prices on live fat 
animals declined around 10 percent in price 
and have never recovered from that decline. 
I am asking, Who paid the bill? Wholesale 
and retail prices were lowered by that order. 

Certainly we have a right to ask and de- 
mand that ceiling prices on meat carcasses 
both wholesale and retail be restored to the 
original ceilings which were in effect prior to 
the roll-back order. 

You cannot encourage increased produc- 
tion of food unless you permit the food 
producers of this country to obtain a price 
for their product which will return that 
cost of production to them plus a fair mar- 
gin of profit as a further incentive to bring 
about that maximum production. If our 
lamb-feeding operations should result in 
profits, we pay our just share of the income 
taxes due from these profits and we buy 
liberally of war bonds in order to carry on 
the war effort, but we feel that the money 
we invest in war bonds and that we pay in 
income taxes should be spent by the Fed- 
eral Government as nearly as possible to 
carry on the war effort without being paid 
out in a subsidy to any group of citizens 
who do not need and are less entitled to a 
subsidy than at any time in the history of 
our country. But you cannot ask us to risk 
our capital in a lamb-feeding venture (with- 
out even the hope of returning that capital 
to us without loss) in order to produce the 
meat that this Nation so badly needs. The 
lamb-feeding industry is just as highly 
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specialized as any other industry in the 
country. It requires especially designed 
facilities and equipment. It requires men 
of experience to carry on these operations. 
We do not believe that there is a bureau- 
crat in Washington who knows half as much 
about our industry as the average man who 
spends his time in the feed yards and on 
the farms in this country. 

I want to make it plain right here that 
there is no such thing as a cost of produc- 
tion, An explanation of that statement is in 
order. If it were possible to secure all of the 
data from every feed yard in the country 
it might be possible to arrive at a figure 
which would represent the average cost of 
production for a given season, but those 
same figures would not apply for the follow- 
ing season because of the change in weather 
and labor and feed costs and death loss and 
other hazards. It is impossible for the feed 
lot operators of the country to produce lamb 
as cheap as it is produced when lambs are 
grazed in the wheatfields of Kansas and the 
Southwest, when nature is kind enough to 
provide the wheatfields with ample growth, 
It might be possible, under ideal conditions, 
to produce gains on lambs on the Kansas 
wheatfields as low as 8 or 10 cents per 
pound of gain, depending, of course, upon 
the value placed on the growing wheat and 
the fortunes of weather and other unpre- 
dictable conditions, while in certain feed 
lots of the country the cost of gain per pound 
on lamb may run as high as 25 cents per 
pound in extreme cases. Now, if ceilings 
are placed on the finished products with the 
intention of reflecting the average cost of 
production, it is easy to see that high-cost 
producers are forced out of the market. Our 
arithmetic will prove that, if the average cost 
is used, approximately 50 percent of the 
producers will have a cost which is higher 
than that average. Consequently, these 
higher-cost producers must cease to operate. 
Understand this, that we are very happy to 
cooperate in any sound methods to curb 
uncontrolled inflation. Our industry has 
gone along a good many years risking our 
capital, taking both gains and losses as con- 
ditions developed, at the same time we have 
supplied the consumers of this Nation with 
lamb and mutton at prices they could afford 
and were willing to pay. You can rest as- 
sured that there will be no inflation, either 
in the pockets of the sheep producers or the 
lamb feeders of America under the present 
program and at the same time you can rest 
assured there will be continued liquidation 
of western breeding herds and materially re- 
duced lamb-feeding operations this coming 
season, and with it a continuing reduction 
in the meat supply. I want to close by quot- 
ing from Thomas Jefferson, who once said: 
“Were we directed from Washington when to 
sow and when to reap, we should soon want 
bread,” and the same thing applies to meat. 


ADJOURNMENT TO TUESDAY 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, in 
accordance with the unanimous-consent 
agreement previously entered into, I 
now move that the Senate adjourn un- 
til 12 o’clock noon on Tuesday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 7 
o’clock and 10 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
adjourned, the adjournment being un- 
der the order previously entered, until 
Tuesday, April 17, 1951, at 12 o'clock 
meridian. 


_ HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


FRIDAY, APRIL 13, 1951 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Bras- 
kamp, D. D., offered the following prayer: 
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O Thou who art our refuge and 
strength in times of trouble, grant that 
in these trying and tragic days we may 
be inspired with a greater faith in the 
moral order of the universe, a greater 
faith in the power of righteousness, and 
above all a greater faith in Thee. 

We are confident that our beloved 
country will never go down in defeat or 
lose its national identity, if, as citizens 
of this great Republic and leaders in the 
affairs of church and state, we continue 
to turn our minds and hearts toward 
Thee and toward that which is true and 
just and right. 

We pray that as a Nation we may be 
delivered from all enemies which assail 
us from within as well as without. De- 
liver us from those immoralities and 
those evils of crime and graft and cor- 
ruption which are a blight upon our na- 
tional character and a disgrace to our 
body politic. 

May our domestic and foreign policies 
be Christian policies. Guard us against 
all hasty, intemperate, and ill-considered 
words and actions. May the spirit of 
unity prevail in all the various fields of 
national and international endeavor as 
we strive for peace on earth. 

In Christ’s name we pray. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved, 


LABOR-FEDERAL SECURITY APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL, 1952 


Mr. FOGARTY, from the Committee 
on Appropriations, reported the bill 
(H. R. 3709) making appropriations for 
the Department of Labor, the Federal 
Security Agency, and related independ- 
ent agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1952, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 322), which was read a first 
and second time and, with the accom- 
panying papers, referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. SCHWABE reserved all points of 
order on the bill, 


SERVICEMEN’S INDEMNITY AND INSUR- 
ANCE ACTS OF 1921 


The SPEAKER. The Chair is going 
to recognize the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. RANKIN] to call up a confer- 
ence report on the theory that it is not 
going to take much time, not more than 
10 minutes. If there is any roll call we 
will abandon the consideration of the 
conference report. 

Mr. RANKIN. With that considera- 
tion, Mr. Speaker, I call up the confer- 
ence report on the bill (H. R. 1) to au- 
thorize the payment by the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs of a gratuitous 
indemnity to survivors of members of 
the Armed Forces who die in active serv- 
ice, and for other purposes, and ask 
unanimous consent that the state- 
ment of the managers on the part of the 
House be read in lieu of the report, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the statement, 
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The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT, No. 319) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
1) to authorize the payment by the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs of a gratuitous 
indemnity to survivors of members of the 
Armed Forces who die in active service, and 
for other purposes, having met, after full 
and free conference, have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
the following: 


“Part I—SERVICEMEN’s INDEMNITY 


“Sec. 1. This part may be cited as the 
‘Servicemen’s Indemnity Act of 1951’. 

“Sec. 2. Except as hereinafter provided, on 
and after June 27, 1950, any person in the 
active service of the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
Marine Corps, Coast Guard, or the Reserve 
components thereof, including the National 
Guard when called or ordered to active duty 
or active training duty for fourteen days or 
more; cadets and midshipmen at the United 
States Military, Naval, and Coast Guard 
Academies; commissioned officers of the 
Public Health Service while entitled to full 
military benefits as provided in section 212 
(a) of the Act of July 1, 1944 (58 Stat. 689), 
as amended (42 U. S. C. 213); and commis- 
sioned officers of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey while assigned to duty during a period 
of war or an emergency as proclaimed by 
the President or the Congress on projects for 
the Army, Navy, or Air Force in areas out- 
side the continental United States or in 
Alaska or in coastal areas of the United 
States determined by the Department of 
Defense to be of immediate military hazard, 
shall be automatically insured by the United 
States, without cost to such person, against 
death in such service in the principal amount 
of $10,000: Provided, That any person called 
to extended active service for a period ex- 
ceeding thirty days shall continue to be so 
protected for a period of one hundred and 
twenty days after separation or release from 
such active service: Provided further, That 
persons in the Reserve components, including 
the National Guard, while engaged in aerial 
flights in Government owned or leased air- 
craft for any period, with or without pay, as 
an incident to their military or naval train- 
ing, shall be deemed to be in the active serv- 
ice for the purposes of this Act: And provided 
further, That for the purposes of this part, 
any person, who, on or after June 27, 1950, 
was or shall be provisionally accepted and 
directed or ordered to report to a place for 
final acceptance or for entry upon active 
duty in the military or naval service and who 
died or shall die as the result of disability 
incurred while en route to such place and 
within one hundred and twenty days after 
the incurrence of such disability, or any 
registrant under the Selective Service Act 
of 1948, as amended, who on or after June 27, 
1950, in response to an order to report for 
induction into the Armed Forces and who, 
after reporting to a local draft board, died 
or dies as the result of disability incurred 
while en route from such draft board to a 
designated induction station and within one 
hundred and twenty days after the incur- 
rence of such disability shall be deemed to 
have died in active service 

“Sec. 3. Upon certification by the Secretary 
of the service department concerned of the 
death of any person deemed to have been au- 
tomatically insured under this part, the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans" Affairs shall cause 
the indemnity to be paid as provided in sec- 
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tion 4 only to the surviving spouse, child or 
children (including a stepchild, adopted 
child, or an illegitimate child if the latter was 
designated as beneficiary by the insured), 
parent (including a stepparent, parent by 
adoption, or person who stood in loco par- 
entis to the insured at any time prior to entry 
into the active service for a period of not 
less than one year), brother, or sister of the 
insured, including those of the half-blood 
and those through adoption. The insured 
shall have the right to designate the bene- 
ficiary or beneficiaries of the indemnity 
within the classes herein provided; to des- 
ignate the proportion of the principal amount 
to be paid to each; and to change the bene- 
ficiary or beneficiaries without the consent 
thereof but only within the classes herein 
provided. If the designated beneficiary or 
beneficiaries do not survive the insured, or if 
none has been designated, the Administrator 
shall make payment of the indemnity to the 
first eligible class of beneficiaries according 
to the order set forth above, and in equal 
shares if the class is composed of more than 
one person. Unless designated otherwise by 
the insured, the term “parent” shall include 
only the mother and father who last bore 
that relationship to the insured. 

“Any installments of an indemnity not paid 
to a beneficiary during such beneficiary's life- 
time shall be paid to the named contingent 
beneficiary, if any; otherwise, to the bene- 
ficiary or beneficiaries within the permitted 
class next entitled to priority: Provided, 
That no payment shall be made to the estate 
of any deceased person. 

“Sec. 4. The indemnity shall be payable in 
equal monthly installments of one hundred 
and twenty in number with interest at the 
rate of 2½ per centum per annum. 

“Sec. 5. The automatic indemnity coverage 
authorized by section 2 shall apply to any 
person in the active service of the named 
Armed Forces who, upon death in such active 
service, or within one hundred and twenty 
days after separation or release from such 
active service as prescribed in section 2, 
is insured against such death under a 
contract of national service life insurance 
or United States Government life insurance, 
but only with respect to a principal amount 
of indemnity equal to the difference be- 
tween the amount of insurance in force at 
the time of death and $10,000. Any per- 
son in active service, who is insured under 
a permanent plan of national service life 
insurance or United States Government 
life insurance, may elect to surrender such 
contract for its cash value. In any such 
case the person, upon application in writing 
made within one hundred and twenty 
days after separation from active serv- 
ice, may be granted, without medi- 
cal examination, permanent plan insurance 
on the same plan not in excess of the amount 
surrendered for cash, or may reinstate such 
surrendered insurance upon payment of the 
required reserve and the premium for the 
current month. Any person in the active 
service having United States Government life 
insurance or national service life insurance 
on the five-year level premium term plan, the 
term of which expires while such person is 
in active service after the date of this enact- 
ment, shall, upon application made within 
one hundred and twenty days after 
separation from service, payment of pre- 
miums and evidence of good health satis- 
factory to the Administrator, be granted 
an equivalent amount of insurance on 
the five-year level premium term plan at 
the premium rate for his then attained age. 
Waiver of premiums under the National 
Service Life Insurance Act of 1940, as 
amended, shall not be denied in any case of 
issue or reinstatement of insurance on a per- 
manent plan under this section in which it 
is shown to the satisfaction of the Adminis- 
trator that total disability of the applicant 
commenced prior to the date of his appli- 
cation, 
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“Sec.6. The Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs is authorized to promulgate such rules 
and regulations, not inconsistent with the 
provisions of this part, as are necessary or 
appropriate to carry out its purposes. 

“Sec. 7. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such 
sums as may be necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this part, to be known as the 
servicemen’s indemnity appropriation, for 
the payment of liabilities under this part. 

“Sec. 8. Any person guilty of mutiny, trea- 
son, spying, or desertion, or who, because of 
conscientious objections refuses to perform 
services in the land or naval forces of the 
United States or refuses to wear the uniform 
of such force, shall forfeit all rights to an 
indemnity under this Act: Provided, That 
re-toration to active duty after commission 
of any such offense shall restore all rights 
to an indemnity under this Act. No in- 
demnity shall be payable for death inflicted 
as a lawful punishment for crime or for mili- 
tary or naval offense, except when inflicted 
by an enemy of the United States. 

“Sec. 9. The provisions of Public Law Num- 
bered 262, Seventy-fourth Congress, approved 
August 12, 1935 (49 Stat. 607), as amended, 
titles II and III of Public Law Numbered 
844, Seventy-fourth Congress, approved June 
29, 1936 (49 Stat. 2031), as amended, and 
section 15 of Public Law Numbered 2, 
Seventy-third Congress, March 20, 1933, in- 
sofar as they are applicable, shall apply to 
the provisions of this part: Provided, That 
assignments of all or any part of the bene- 
ficiary’s interest may be made by a benefici- 
ary to any other person or persons within 
the permitted class of beneficiaries, as speci- 
fied in section 3, if all other persons having 
contingent rights of equal or greater priority 
to those of the assignee join in the assign- 
ment: Provided further, That such assign- 
ment shall not affect any payments made 
prior to its receipt by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. 


“Part II—ProvIsiIoNs RELATING To UNITED 
STATES GOVERNMENT LIFE INSURANCE AND 
NATIONAL SERVICE Lire INSURANCE 


“Sec. 10, The National Service Life Insur- 
ance Act of 1940, as amended, is hereby 
amended by adding the following new 
sections: 

“Sec 619. On and after the date of en- 
actment of the Insurance Act of 1951, except 
as otherwise provided in section 12 thereof, 
section 5 of the Servicemen’s Indemnity Act 
of 1951, and sections 620 and 621 hereof, 
no National Service life insurance or United 
States Government life insurance shall be 
granted to any person under the provisions 
of the National Service Life Insurance Act 
of 1940, as amended, or the World War Vet- 
erans’ Act, 1924, as amended, nor shall any 
United States Government life insurance or 
National Service life insurance, on which 
the United States is authorized by law to 
pay the premium, be issued or granted to 
any person under any provision of law, nor 
shall the United States pay premiums on 
insurance issued prior to this enactment 
under the provisions of Public Law Num- 
bered 289, Seventy-seventh Congress, Novem- 
ber 5, 1941, Public Law Numbered 571, 
Seventy-seventh Congress, June 5, 1942, 
Public Law Numbered 658, Seventy-seventh 
Congress, July 8, 1942, Public Law num- 
bered 698, Seventy-seventh Congress, August 
4, 1942, Public Law Numbered 729, Seventy- 
ninth Congress, August 13, 1946, or any other 
law for any period subsequent to the end of 
the second calendar month following the 
date of this enactment: Provided, That the 
foregoing shall not be construed to prohibit 
the granting or issuing of National Service 
life insurance or United States Government 
life insurance in cases in which acceptable 
applications accompanied by proper and 
valid remittances or authorizations for the 
payment of premiums have, on or before 
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the date of approval of this amendatory act, 
been received by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, or which have, on or before said date, 
been placed in the mails properly directed 
to the Veterans’ Administration, or been de- 
livered to an authorized representative of 
any of the uniformed services. 

“‘Sec. 620. Any person who is released 
from active service under other than dis- 
honorable conditions on or after the date of 
enactment of the Insurance Act of 1951, and 
is found by the Administrator to be suffer- 
ing from a disability or disabilities for which 
compensation would be payable if 10 per 
centum or more in degree and except for 
which such person would be insurable ac- 
cording to the standards established by the 
Administrator for qualifying under the good 
health provisions of this Act, as amended, 
shall, upon application in writing made 
within one year from the date service con- 
nection of such disability is determined by 
the Veterans’ Administration and payment 
of premiums as provided in this Act, as 
amended, be granted insurance by the United 
States against the death of such person oc- 
curring while such insurance is in force: 
Provided, That insurance granted under this 
section shall be issued upon the same terms 
and conditions as are contained in the 
standard policies of national service life in- 
surance except (1) the premium rates for 
such insurance shall be based on the Com- 
missioners 1941 Standard Ordinary Table of 
Mortality and interest at the rate of 2% 
per centum per annum; (2) all cash, loan, 
paid-up, and extended values shall be based 
upon the Commissioners 1941 Standard Or- 
dinary Table of Mortality and interest at 
the rate of 24% per centum per annum; (3) 
all settlements on policies involving annui- 
ties shall be calculated on the basis of The 
Annuity Table for 1949, and interest at the 
rate of 2½ per centum per annum; (4) in- 
surance granted under the provisions of this 
section shall be on a nonparticipating basis 
and all premiums and other collections 
therefor shall be credited directly to a re- 
volving fund in the Treasury of the United 
States, and any payments on such insur- 
ance shall be made directly from such fund. 
Appropriations to such fund are hereby au- 
thorized. Except as herein provided, the 
provisions of this Act other than those con- 
tained in section 621 shall be for applica- 
tion to such insurance: Provided, That as 
to insurance issued under this section wai- 
ver of premiums, pursuant to section 602 
(n) shall not be denied on the ground that 
the service-connected disability became to- 
tal prior to the effective date of such insur- 
ance, All persons granted indemnity pro- 
tection under section 2 of the Servicemen’s 
Indemnity Act of 1951 shall be deemed to 
be in the active service for the purpose of 
applying for insurance under this section: 
Provided, That as to persons incurring dis- 
ability under the conditions stated in the 
last proviso of section 2 of the Servicemen’s 
Indemnity Act of 1951, application for in- 
surance must be filed within one year after 
the incurrence of such disability. 

“ ‘Sec. 621. (a) Any person entitled to in- 
demnity protection under section 2 of the 
Servicemen’s Indemnity Act of 1951 who is 
ordered into active service for a period ex- 
ceeding thirty days, shall, upon application 
in writing made within one hundred and 
twenty days after separation from such ac- 
tive service and payment of premiums as 
hereinafter provided, and without medical 
examination, be granted insurance by the 
United States against the death of such per- 
son occurring while such insurance is in 
force. Insurance granted under this section 
shall be issued upon the same terms and 
conditions as are contained in the standard 
policies of national service life insurance on 
the five-year level premium term plan ex- 
cept (1) all such insurance may be renewed 
for successive five-year term periods at the 
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attained ages, but may not be exchanged for 
or converted to insurance on any other plan; 
(2) the premium rates for such insurance 
shall be based on the Commissioners 1941 
Standard Ordinary Table of Mortality and 
interest at the rate of 2½ per centum per 
annum; (3) all settlements on policies in- 
volving annuities shall be calculated on the 
basis of The Annuity Table for 1949, and in- 
terest at the rate of 24% per centum per 
annum; (4) imsurance issued hereunder 
shall be on a nonparticipating basis and all 
premiums and other collections therefor 
shall be credited to a revolving fund in the 
Treasury of the United States and the pay- 
ments on such term insurance shall be made 
directly from such fund. Appropriations to 
such fund are hereby authorized. 

“*(b) The Administrator is authorized to 
invest in, and the Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized to sell and retire, special in- 
terest bearing obligations of the United 
States for the account of the revolving fund 
with a maturity date as may be agreed upon 
by the Administrator and Secretary: Pro- 
vided, That the rate of interest on such obli- 
gations shall be fixed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury at a rate not exceeding the average 
interest rate on all marketable obligations 
of the United States Treasury outstanding 
as of the end of the month preceding the 
date of issue of this special obligation. 

“ ‘Sec. 622. After the date of enactment of 
this section, any person while in active serv- 
ice for a continuous period in excess of thirty 
days who is insured under national service 
life insurance or United States Government 
life insurance shall be entitled, upon written 
application, to a waiver of all premiums on 
five-year level premium term insurance and 
that portion of any permanent insurance 
premiums representing the cost of the pure 
insurance risk, as determined by the Admin- 
istrator, becoming due after the first day of 
the second calendar month following the 
date of enactmen: of this section, or the first 
day of the second calendar month following 
entry into active service, whichever is the 
later date, and during the remainder of such 
continuous active service and one hundred 
and twenty days thereafter: Provided, That 
no premium shall be waived under this 
section for any period prior to the date 
of application therefor: Provided, That if 
the term of any five-year level premium 
term imsurance on which premiums have 
been waived under this section expires 
while the insured is in active sery- 
ice, such term shall be automatically re- 
newed for an additional five-year period and 
the premiums due at the then attained age 
shall be waived as provided above: Provided 
further, That the election by an insured of 
the premium waiver benefits of this section 
shall thereby render his contract of insur- 
ance non-participating during the period 
such premium waiver is in effect: Provided 
jurther, That whenever benefits under such 
insurance become payable because of the 
maturity of such policy of insurance while 
the insured is in active service or within 120 
days thereafter, liability for payment of such 
benefits shall be borne by the United States 
in an amount which, when added to any re- 
serve of the policy at the time of maturity, 
will equal the then value of such benefits 
under such policy. Where life contingencies 
are involved in the calculation of the value 
of such benefits, the calculation of such li- 
ability or liabilities shall be based upon such 
mortality table or tables as the Admin- 
istrator may prescribe with interest at the 
rate of 2½ per centum per annum as to in- 
surance issued under sections 620 and 621, at 
the rate of 3 per centum per annum as to 
other national service life insurance, and 344 
per centum per annum as to United States 
Government life insurance. The Administra- 
tor is authorized and directed to transfer 
from time to time from the national service 
life insurance appropriation to the National 
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Service Life Insurance Fund and from the 
military and naval insurance appropriation 
to the United States Government Life In- 
surance Fund such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this section.’ 

“Sec, 11. The first sentence of section 602 
(m) (2) of the National Service Life Insur- 
ance Act of 1940, as amended, is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“*(2) In any case in which the insured 
provided for the payment of premiums on 
his insurance by authorizing in writing the 
deduction of premiums from his service pay, 
such insurance shall be deemed not to have 
lapsed or not to have been forfeited because 
of desertion under section 612, so long as he 
remained in active service prior to the date 
of enactment of the Insurance Act of 1946, 
notwithstanding the fact that deduction of 
premiums was discontinued because— 

“*(A) the insured was discharged to ac- 
cept a commission; or 

“*(B) the insured was absent without 
leave, if restored to active duty; or 

„(C) the insured was sentenced by court 
martial, if he was restored to active duty, 
required to engage in combat, or killed in 
combat.’ 

“Sec. 12. Nothing contained in part I or 
part II of this Act shall be construed to 
cancel or restrict any rights under insurance 
contracts issued on or prior to the date of 
this enactment. 

“Sec. 13. This part may be cited as the In- 
surance Act of 1951’.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

J. E. RANKIN, 

A. LEONARD ALLEN, 

OLIN E. TEAGUE, 

CARL ELLIOTT, 

Eprra Nourse ROGERS, 

BERNARD W. KEARNEY, 

ALVIN E. O'KONSEI, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


WALTER F. GEORGE, 
Tom CONNALLY, 
Harry FLOOD BYRD, 
Epwin C. JOHNSON, 
E. D. MILLIKIN, 
ROBERT A. TAFT, 
Hun BUTLER, 
Managers on the Part ‘of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


‘The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 1) to authorize the 
payment by the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs of a gratuitous indemnity to survi- 
vors of members of the Armed Forces who die 
in active service, and for other purposes, sub- 
mit the following statement in explanation 
of the effect of the action agreed upon by 
the conferees and recommended in the ac- 
companying conference report: 

The managers on the part of the House in 
the conference on H.R. 1 (to authorize the 
payment by the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs of a gratuitous indemnity to survi- 
vors of members of the Armed Forces who die 
in active service, and for other purposes), 
faced a most difficult problem in resolving 
the differences between the two Houses. 

H. R. 1, as passed by the House by a unani- 
mous roll call vote of 390 to 0 on January 24, 
1951, provided, in substance, for a gratuitous 
indemnity in the amount of $10,000 to be 
paid to the beneficiaries (largely the im- 
mediate families) of any person in the Armed 
Forces who died on or after June 27, 1950. 
This protection was continued for 90 days 
after discharge on a free basis and provision 
was also made for a post-service insurance 
for those men who were unable to obtain 
insurance at standard commercial rates be- 
cause of service-connected disabilities. No 
provision was made for insurance after serv- 
ice for those persons discharged without dis- 
ability. 
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After hearings on the House bill, the Sen- 
ate Committee on Finance on February 14, 
1951, reported H. R. 1 in substantially the 
same form as passed by the House with cer- 
tain technical changes and providing for 120 
days of free coverage after discharge in lieu 
of the 90 days provided for in the House- 
approved bill. When the Senate considered 
the proposal on the floor on February 26, 
1951, an amendment was adopted which 
struck out all after the enacting clause of 
the bill as passed by the House and reported 
by the Senate committee and inserted in lieu 
thereof a provision which proposed free cov- 
erage of national service life insurance in 
the amount of $10,000 from June 27, 1950, 
forward and to 120 days after the passage of 
the bill. All of the existing provisions of the 
National Service Life Insurance Act would 
have been left undisturbed. A person dying 
in service after the one hundred and twen- 
tieth day and who had not taken out in- 
surance would have no insurance or in- 
demnity coverage of any kind, and a man 
suffering a disability who had neglected to 
take out insurance would thereafter be un- 
able to secure any insurance even though 
his disability were service-connected. 

Thus, it can be seen that the conferees had 
presented to them two diametrically opposed 
points of view, two entirely different legisla- 
tive proposals. Under these conditions, the 
managers on the part of the House believe 
that the compromise version which is pre- 
sented herewith is as reasonable a proposal 
as should be expected. While the House 
managers are convinced of the wisdom of 
the bill as approved by the House, the man- 
agers do recommend the adoption of the 
conference report. In essence, the bill 
agreed upon by the conferees contains sub- 
stantially all of the provisions included in 
H. R. 1 as passed by the House, but with cov- 
erage for 120 days after discharge without 
cost to the serviceman and with certain tech- 
nical amendments adopted from the Senate- 
reported version which are believed to be 
desirable or at least do not detract from 
the fundamental premises of the act. In 
addition, there has been included a provision 
that within 120 days after discharge, any 
veteran may obtain national service life in- 
surance, but only on the 5-year level pre- 
mium renewable term plan, and on a non- 
participating basis, with premiums being 
based upon the Commissioners’ 1941 Stand- 
ard Ordinary Table of Mortality with inter- 
est at 214 percent per annum. The net re- 
sult is to provide a man aged 20 with insur- 
ance at 21 cents per thousand as against 64 
cents per thousand paid by World War I 
and II veterans at the same age. (See end 
of this statement on comparison of premium 
rates.) The difference between the premium 
rates will be substantially equivalent to the 
dividends payable on insurance issued for 
the higher premiums under existing law. 
The veteran will thus get protection at a 
rate comparable to the present rate. It will 
give him the opportunity to get the maxi- 
mum of protection with a minimum of cost. 

ANALYSIS OF THE BILL BY SECTIONS 

Section 1 provides that part I may be cited 
as the Servicemen’s Indemnity Act of 1951. 

Section 2 provides that on and after June 
27, 1950, except as otherwise provided, any 
person in the active service of the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, 
or the Reserve components thereof, including 
the National Guard under the conditions 
hereinafter noted, shall be automatically 
insured, without cost to the person, against 
death in active service in the amount of 
$10,000. Also included in this coverage are 
cadets and midshipmen of the United States 
Military, Naval, and Coast Guard Academies, 
and commissioned officers of the Public 
Health Service and Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey while engaged in specified types of duty. 
In addition, servicemen called for active 
service for a period exceeding 30 days will be 
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covered after separation from the service for 
a period of 120 days. This additional protec- 
tion would not be available to a man who 
spends a few days each month in active-duty 
training as a part of some local Reserve unit. 

The indemnity would be extended, as of 
June 27, 1950, to persons, including volun- 
teers for enlistment and reservists called to 
active duty, who were or shall be provisionally 
accepted and directed or ordered to report 
to a place for final acceptance or for entry 
upon active duty and who died or shall die 
as the result of disability incurred while en 
route to such place and within 120 days 
after such incurrence. Similar coverage is 
extended to selectees who, in response to an 
order to report for induction and after re- 
porting to a local draft board, died or dies 
as the result of disability incurred while en 
route from such draft board to a designated 
induction station and within 120 days after 
incurrence. In all such cases, the death 
shall be deemed to have occurred in active 
service for the purposes of part I. 

Section 3 directs the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs to pay the indemnity, upon 
certification of the death by the Secretary 
of the service department concerned, to the 
surviving spouse, child or children, parent, 
brother or sister. Unless designated other- 
wise, the term “parent” would include only 
the mother and father who last bore that 
relationship, to the insured. This, it will be 
seen, limits the beneficiaries to the survivors 
in the immediate family of the insured. 
Beneficiaries within these classes may be 
named by the insured. If the designated 
beneficiary or beneficiaries do not survive 
the insured, or if none has been designated, 
the indemnity is payable to the first eligible 
class of beneficiaries according to the order 
set forth above, and in equal shares if the 
class is composed of more than one person. 
Any installments not paid to a beneficiary 
during such beneficiary's lifetime are pay- 
able to the named contingent beneficiary, if 
any; otherwise, to the beneficiary or bene- 
ficiaries within the permitted class next 
entitled to priority. No payments may be 
made to the estate of any deceased person, 

Section 4. The indemnity is payable in 
equal monthly installments of 120 in num- 
ber, with interest at the rate of 214 percent 
per annum. The conferees are advised that 
this will amount to $92.90 per month for 
a 10-year period in cases in which the maxi- 
mum indemnity is payable. 

Section 5 limits the total liability of the 
Government to $10,000 in any .case where 
an indemnified person also has Government 
insurance in force. Thus, if a man in the 
service had $5,000 of national service life 
insurance in force at the time of his death 
on or after June 27, 1950, the beneficiary 
would receive $5,000 national service life in- 
surance and $5,000 gratuitous indemnity. 

Provision is made that any person in the 
active service who has national service life 
insurance or United States Government life 
insurance on a permanent plan in force may 
surrender such policy and receive its cash 
surrender value. Within 120 days after 
separation from active service, and without 
medical examination, he may upon written 
application be granted permanent-type in- 
surance on the same plan but not in excess 
of the amount surrendered, or he may re- 
instate such surrendered insurance upon 
payment of the required reserve and the 
premium for the current month. 

While no rights of reinstatement under 
existing contracts of insurance will be im- 
paired or denied by reason of enactment of 
the bill, the National Service Life Insurance 
Act and regulations issued thereunder pro- 
vide presently that insurance surrendered for 
cash may not be reinstated nor may the per- 
son in such case be granted new insurance in 
any amount in excess of the difference be- 
tween the amount of insuranc surrendered 
and $10,000, Accordingly, section 5 is de- 
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signed, among other things, to preserve the 
right of those who surrender their policy for 
cash to continue their insurance upon sepa- 
ration from service and to be eligible for full 
indemnity benefits while in service. 

Rights under existing 5-year level-pre- 
mium term insurance policies of reinstate- 
ment, conversion, or renewal are likewise not 
impaired by the provisions of the bill. How- 
ever, in certain instances, the 5-year-term pe- 
riod will expire while insureds are in the 
active service and under conditions which 
would make it difficult or impossible for them 
to reinstate, renew, or convert their insurance 
prior to the expiration of the term. In order 
to preserve the rights of policyholders in 
such cases who have not applied for waiver 
of premiums authorized under section 622 of 
the National Service Life Insurance Act, as 
amended, provision is made that any person 
in the active service having United States 
Government life insurance or national sery- 
ice life insurance on the 65-year level- 
premium term plan, the term of which ex- 
pires while such person is in active service 
after the date of its enactment, shall, upon 
application made within 120 days after sepa- 
ration from service, payment of premium and 
evidence of good health satisfactory to the 
Administrator, be granted an equivalent 
amount of insurance on the 5-year level- 
premium term plan at the premium rate for 
his then attained age. 

Section 6 authorizes the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs to promulgate such rules 
and regulations as may be necessary or appro- 
priate to carry out the purposes of part I. 
He presently has such authority under the 
National Service Life Insurance Act with 
reference to the amendments of that act pro- 
posed under part II of the bill, 

Section 7 authorizes appropriations for the 
payment of liabilities under the Service- 
men’s Indemnity Act of 1951. 

Section 8 provides that any person guilty 
of mutiny, treason, spying, or desertion, or 
who, because of conscientious objections, re- 
fuses to perform service in the land or naval 
forces of the United States, shall forfeit all 
rights to an indemnity under the act; also, 
that no benefit shall be payable for death 
inflicted as a lawful punishment, except 
when inflicted by an enemy of the United 
States. However, the section contains a pro- 
viso which makes it clear that restoration to 
active duty after commission of any such 
offense shall restore all rights to an in- 
demnity. 

Section 9 makes applicable to part I the 
provisions of Public Laws 262 and 844 of the 
Seventy- fourth Congress, as amended, and 
section 15, Public Law 2, Seventy-third Con- 
gress, which, among other things, would ex- 
empt the indemnity from taxation and 
claims of creditors; provide for the payment 
of benefits to minors and incompetents, with 
or without guardians; regulate the recogni- 
tion and fees of attorneys and agents; and 
provide penalties for fraud. Provision is also 
made in this section that all or any part 
of the beneficiary’s interest may be assigned 
to any person in the permitted classes when ` 
all other such persons having contingent 
rights of equal or greater priority join in the 
assignment. 

Part II—Insurance Act of 1951 


Section 10 adds four new sections, sec- 
tions 619, 620, 621, and 622, to the National 
Service Life Insurance Act of 1940, as 
amended. 

Section 619 limits the issuance of United 
States Government life insurance or national 
service life insurance to any person after its 
enactment except as provided in sections 5 
and 10 of the bill. In addition, it is provided 
that the Government, after the end of the 
second calendar month following the date 
of enactment, shall no longer pay the premi- 
ums on any policies under the acts specified 
in this section. It was felt desirable that a 
specific provision be made that no further 
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premiums on insurance be paid by the Gov- 
ernment, inasmuch as all persons within the 
purview of these acts will be covered by the 
automatic free indemnity. They will, of 
course, have the privilege of continuing such 
insurance by the payment of premiums, if 
they desire. 

Section 620 provides for the issuance of 
insurance under the National Service Life 
Insurance Act of so-called H“ insurance 
(health insurance} to those men who, by 
reason of service-connected disabilities for 
which compensation would be payable if 
10 percent or more in degree, would be un- 
insurable according to standards established 
by the Administrator. It is further provided 
in this section that application for such in- 
surance must be made within one year from 
the date the service connection is deter- 
mined to exist by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. This, it will be seen, is a very liberal 
provision for any service-connected disabled 
veteran to obtain insurance, The insurance 
issued, in accordance with prevailing prac- 
tice, would be of a nonparticipating char- 
acter. In addition, those individuals who 
are disabled on their way to report for in- 
duction or for active military duty will be 
entitled to the same sort of insurance. The 
authorization for a new table of mortality 
will result in substantially lower premium 
rates, thus providing additional benefits to 
disabled veterans concerned. 

Section 621 provides the basis for new post- 
service insurance for which veterans in the 
future will be eligible to apply within 120 
days from their discharge from service. As 
previously indicated, this insurance will be 
of a nonparticipating type and the pre- 
miums will be based on the Commissioners’ 
1941 Standard Table of Mortality, with in- 
terest at the rate of 2½ percent per annum, 
Annuity settlements will be calculated on 
the annuity table for 1949, described in the 
November 1949 issue of Transactions, pub- 
lication of the Society of Actuaries. It is 
prepared by William A. Jenkins and Edward 
A. Lew, both of whom are actuaries of rec- 
ognized standing in the insurance field. 
(This article is reproduced on pages 2045 
to 2109 in the hearings of the House Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs on related bills 
in the Eighty-first Congress.) Premiums 
and other collections shall be credited di- 
rectly to a revolving fund in the Treasury 
with a provision for such appropriations as 
may be necessary. A comparison of the pre- 
mium rates under such insurange with the 
rates for existing 5-year level te national 
service life insurance follows: 


Monthly premium rate per $1,000 based on 
Commissioners 1941 Standard Ordinary 
Table at 2% percent, listing national serv- 
ice life insurance, and U. S. Government 
lije insurance 


5-YEAR LEVEL PREMIUM TERM PLAN 


Commis- | National |U. S. Gov- 

ners | service life | ernment 
Age at issue Standard | insurance life 

rdinary (World Vorld 
Table War II) War I) 

$0. 20 $0. 64 $0. 64 

21 . 65 64 

a 65 65 

2 65 65 

23 60 „66 

2¹ 60 -66 

2⁵ 67 67 

2. 67 -67 

27 68 - 68 

2 60 68 

2 69 60 

31 70 70 

32 71 21 

34 72 -72 

30 73 23 

38 74 74 

40 75 75 

43 76 75 

45 -77 77 

48 79 -79 

51 81 80 
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Monthly premium rate per $1,000 based on 
Commissioners 1941 Standard Ordinary 
Table at 244 percent, listing national serv- 
ice life insurance, and U. S. Government 


life insurance—Continued 


Age at issue 
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Section 11 incorporates the amendment 
offered by Senator Aiken of Vermont on the 
floor of the Senate which provides coverage 
for a limited group of World War II cases not 
eligible for benefits under section 602 (m) 
(2) of the National Service Life Insurance 
Act, as amended, because of the forfeiture 
provisions contained in section 612 of said 
act, where the serviceman had authorized in 
writing a deduction from his pay for na- 
tional service life insurance, and was subse- 
quently court-martialed, thus forfeiting his 
rights to insurance. In certain cases, per- 
sons who deserted were later restored to ac- 
tive duty and killed in action believing that 
their insurance was in force. It is believed 
that restoration to active service should in- 
clude restoration of rights to insurance. This 
provision is in line with section 8 of H. R. 1 
and the managers are convinced that this is 
an equitable provision and therefore agreed 
to include it. 

Section 12 provides that nothing in the 
act shall be construed to cancel or restrict 
in any way any rights under insurance con- 
tracts issued on or prior to the date of its 
enactment. The committee has been ad- 
vised that in the absence of this specific 
provision the language of the bill would not 
preclude renewal of term insurance if other- 
wise authorized, or future reinstatement or 
conversion of policies which have lapsed 
before or after the enactment of the bill. 
Should the question arise as a result of im- 
proper interpretation by any Government 
agency, it is the opinion of the committee 
that the courts would sustain the position 
that contract rights cannot be affected by 
subsequent legislation. In any event, section 
11 will remove any doubt as to such matters. 

Section 13 states that part II may be cited 
as the “Insurance Act of 1951.” 


ALVIN E. O'KONSEI, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
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Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, the rea- 
sons back of the conference agreement 
on H. R. 1, the gratuitous indemnity bill, 
are set forth very clearly in the state- 
ment of the managers on the part of the 
House which has already been read. 

I simply want to stress that the agree- 
ment is the most reasonable one which 
could be obtained under the circum- 
stances. The House Members were 
faced with a diametrically opposed 
proposition in the Senate bill as passed 
by that body. As agreed upon in the 
conference, we have been able to ob- 
tain all of the provisions of H. R. 1 as 
passed by the House and get the auto- 
matic coverage after discharge ex- 
tended from 90 to 120 days. In addi- 
tion, provision is made that a veteran 
within a 120-day period after his sepa- 
ration from service, may take out a 5- 
year level premium term, nonparticipat- 
ing insurance plan, at a greatly reduced 
premium rate. This will give him the 
maximum amount of protection at a 
minimum cost, and at the same time 
greatly reduce the administrative bur- 
den placed upon the Government. 

Tremendous savings will result from 
the passage of this legislation, and at 
the same time uniform protection will 
at last be achieved for all members of 
the Armed Forces. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
conference report, 

The conference report was agreed to. 

2 motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I am delighted that the House 
has accepted the conferees’ report upon 
H. R. 1. 

It is good legislation, and a much bet- 
ter bill than that we passed here on Jan- 
uary 24. You may recall that I spoke at 
that time and expressed a hope that 
when the measure was considered in the 
Senate some way could be found to per- 
mit the veterans to purchase Govern- 
ment insurance after leaving the service, 
The bill we have just acted upon does 
that. Within 120 days after discharge— 
during which time the veteran is covered 
by the gratuitous indemnity—he may 
apply for, without medical examination, 
a term policy up to $10,000. Iknow that 
this added feature of H. R. 1 will please 
many who have objected to the measure 
as it passed the House, 

Another feature of the bill that pleases 
me, and in future days will lessen some 
of the burdens we face as Representa- 
tives, is the gratuitous-indemnity fea- 
ture. Since World War I and World 
War II all of us have been confronted, 
time and again, with the problem caused 
by the soldier not applying for insurance, 
and later dying, leaving his dependents 
without insurance protection. Under 
this bill everybody is protected, and the 
widow and orphans of men dying in the 
service will receive $92.90 a month over 
a 10-year period. 

Another change in the bill as it first 
passed the House of Representatives is 
the provision that the term policies is- 
sued to those who desire them, after 
service, will be paid by a premium based 
upon the 1941 Commissioners’ Standard 
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Ordinary Table of Mortality, with inter- 
est at 2½ percent per annum. That 
means greatly reduced premiums, but no 
dividends will be payable. The savings 
in administrative expense because of this 
provision should be considerable. 

I believe that the meeting of the House 
and Senate conferees was one of the fin- 
est and most cooperative that I have ever 
attended. The results show the una- 
nimity of thought that prevailed. 


1951 AMENDMENTS TO THE UNIVERSAL 
MILITARY TRAINING AND SERVICE ACT 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1) to provide 
for the common defense and security of 
the United States and to permit the more 
effective utilization of manpower re- 
sources of the United States by authoriz- 
ing universal military training and serv- 
ices, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill S. 1, with Mr. 
Cooper in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 


present. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred 


and four Members are present, a quorum. 

Permit the Chair to state that section 
1 of the committee substitute is now open 
for further amendment. Are there any 
further amendments to this section at 
the present time? 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Vinson: On page 
28, after subsection (d) of section 1, insert 
a new subsection, as follows: 

“No member of the Armed Forces shall be 
restricted or prevented from communicating 
directly or indirectly with any Member or 
Members of Congress concerning any subject 
unless such communication is in violation 
of law, or in violation of regulations neces- 
sary to the security and safety of the United 
States.” 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. BYRNES], 
I think it was, offered an amendment 
yesterday to the Barden substitute deal- 
ing with this subject matter. We have 
sought to put it in proper language so 
that this not only applies to men who 
are inducted but to anyone in the serv- 
ice; in other words, it carries out what 
the gentleman and what the committee 
expressed its opinion on to let every man 
in the armed services have the privilege 
of writing his Congressman or Senator 
on any subject if it does not violate the 
law or if it does not deal with some 
secret matter. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. Probably we should 
have had a quorum call before we went 
into Committee. I take it that the 
gentleman recognizes that the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin should have been 
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permitted to offer this amendment to the 
bill as it is presently before us. Now, I 
shall have word sent to him. But, if the 
gentleman insists on his amendment 
there is nothing I can do about it. 

Mr. VINSON. I withdraw the amend- 
ment for the time being. I want to state 
this, the reason I am offering it is be- 
cause I was afraid they would read sec- 
tion 2, and therefore he would be pre- 
cluded from offering it, because the 
amendment is to section 1. 

Mr. HALLECK. Of course, the gen- 
tleman’s responsibility is as great as 
mine to have a quorum present, and I 
think probably that was expected gen- 
erally by the membership. However, we 
were in the Committee before at least I 
recognized that we should have had a 
quorum call, 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. It requires only 100 
in Committee. 

Mr. VINSON. I understand that, but 
I think some Members left the floor 
after the last count. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Sixty-one 
Members are present, not a quorum. 

The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


{Roll No. 29] 
Allen, La. Dingell Shelley 
Armstrong Fallon Sieminski 
Barden Frazier Sittler 
Bentsen Gamble Smith, Wis. 
Boykin Gillette Whitten 
Brehm Kennedy Widnall 
Buchanan Morrison Wilson, Ind. 
Celler Murdock Wood, Idaho 
Crosser Murray, Wis. Woodruff 
Davis, Tenn. O'Konski 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Cooper, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
S. 1, and finding itself without a quorum, 
he had directed the roll to be called, when 
404 Members responded to their names, 
a quorum, and he submitted herewith 
the names of the absentees to be spread 
upon the Journal. 

The SPEAKER. The Committee will 
resume its sitting. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, I offer a committee amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: On page 39, strike 
out lines 2 through 7, inclusive. 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment is technical in nature. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to make this 
statement: I am hoping that the Com- 
mittee can finish the consideration of the 
bill and all amendments thereto at least 
by 5 o’clock this afternoon, That would 
probably provide time for ample debate 
on every amendment to be offered. If we 
can finish it by then we will be able to 
dispense with a meeting tomorrow, but 
if we do not finish the bill today the 
House leadership has asked me to state to 
the Committee that it will be necessary 
to have a session tomorrow, 
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The CHAIRMAN, The question is on 
the Committee amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. VIN- 
son]. 

The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. JoHNSON: On 
page 52, following the word “duty”, insert 
the following: 

“(y) That, commencing on July 1, 1951, 
the procurement of military personnel for 
the Army, Navy, (including the Marine Corps) 
and the Air Force, shall be under the direc- 
tion of the Director of Selective Service, 
whether the same be by induction or by en- 
listment. 

“The Secretary of Defense shall, by reg- 
ulations, promulgate the rules governing the 
manner in which enlistees hall be taken into 
the respective services and how inductees 
shall be distributed among the various serv- 
ices. Said regulations shall, as far as prac- 
ticable, provide for a unification of effort in 
enlisting personnel for the various services.” 


Mr. HAVENNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a parliamentary 


inquiry? 
Mr. JOHNSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. HAVENNER. Mr. Chairman, 
what part of the bill are we now consid- 
ering? 

The CHAIRMAN. Section 1 of the 
pending bill, which consists of 52 pages. 

Mr. HAVENNER. Amendments to 
that section will still be in order after 
the pending amendment is disposed of? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Chairman, in my 
opinion this amendment should be free 
from any heat. It should really be non- 
controversial. 

As all of you know, we have a very 
large system of voluntary enlistment, in 
each of the services. The point I want 
to try to get you to understand is that if 
you will adopt this amendment, you will 
still get the recruits for the various 
branches of the service but you will get 
them at about 10 percent of the cost 
you are now paying under the enlistment 
system. 

Up to January 31, 1951, that is, in 7 
months of the present fiscal year, the 
Army and the Air Force, which have 
joint offices to enlist men, had spent $30,- 
231,000. For only 7 months they spent 
over $30,000,000. The Navy had spent 
$1,860,000, the Marine Corps $1,135,000. 
All the services had spent an aggregate 
of a little over $33,000,000 for seven- 
twelfths of a fiscal year. The costs for 
the whole year at that rate would exceed 
$56,000,000 this fiscal year. 

The cost of inducting men into the 
armed services during World War II by 
the Selective Service System was $25 a 
person inducted. The cost of enlisting 
them during that same time was about 
$250 per individual who was taken in as 
a recruit under the voluntary-enlistment 
system. If this amendment is adopted, 
and it is nothing but plain, common 
sense, every single office of the Selective 
Service System in every local district will 
be a place where a man may be enlisted 
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for whatever branch of the service he 
wishes to enter, under rules that will be 
prescribed by the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. HARA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I yield. 

Mr. O'HARA. I appreciate that the 
gentleman’s amendment does not affect 
the situation, but there have been a 
great deal of inquiries as to why, since 
the start of the Korean emergency or 
the Korean War, there has been an in- 
sistence on the part of the different 
branches of the service on 4-year enlist- 
ments, except for the Army, which in- 
sists that these enlistees go in for a pe- 
riod of 3 years. That would seem to be 
far in excess of what the ordinary emer- 
gency enlistment should be, even under 
war conditions and immediately follow- 
ing the war. Would the gentleman care 
to comment on that, as to why there has 
been this insistence on such a long en- 
listment period? 

Mr. JOHNSON. The reason for that 
insistence is that we get more for the 
dollar, which is expended by the Govern- 
ment, if a man goes in for a longer period 
of time. When you take into considera- 
tion the cost per individual for travel- 
ing, leave, and so forth, the Government 
gets more for each dollar that is ex- 
pended, where the enlistment is for 3 
or more years, as we have the soldier for 
a longer time, after he has had his basic 
training. But the point of this amend- 
ment is that the Defense Department will 
prescribe the rules for enlistment. As 
long as we have a way to procure men, 
and an efficient service set up, where 
available men must be registered, why 
not get those who wish to enlist at this 
place. It is fair to every service, and 
provides a simple, efficient, and econom- 
ical method for enlisting these men. It 
is obvious to anyone when it costs $30,- 
231,000 for 7 months just for the Army 
and the Air Force that it is entirely too 
costly. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON, I yield. 

Mr. STEFAN. Would the gentle- 
man’s amendment make it possible to 
have recruitments, in one office, in the 
Selective Service office, and all the 
services would join in and be unified in 
that one office? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. STEFAN. And that would elimi- 
nate the competition between the dif- 
ferent branches of the service? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Yes, and it would 
cut out all the abuses that we have today 
because every single available man 
would go through that central agency. 

Mr. STEFAN. How much would it 
cost? 

Mr. JOHNSON. To induct men in 
World War I cost $25 per individual, and 
to enlist a man during World War II 
cost $250-plus. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 


Mr. JOHNSON. I yield. 


Mr. JUDD. Does the gentleman 


know how many men were recruited by 
the Army and the Air Force during that 
months’ period when $30,000,000 was 
spent? 
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Mr. JOHNSON. I was unable to get 
that information specifically, but an ar- 
ticle from the Daily News of today states 
the number as 13,398. 

Mr. JUDD. It would be very inter- 
esting to have it. 

Mr. JOHNSON. But the cost is very 
high. We rad testimony on that in the 
hearings. This is not a plan which I 
have thought up. This plan was tried 
in Grand Rapids, Mich., and that is how 
I learned of it and became interested 
in it. The people testified that it was 
very successful there. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for three 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Chairman, this, 
as I said, was tried in Grand Rapids. 
It proved to be a tremendous success. I 
can see no reason why any group, 
whether it be the Marine Corps or the 
Navy or any other group, should object 
to this sort of a scheme when they may 
have enlistment officers, if they wish, 
in the Selective Service offices. The 
duplication we now have considering the 
fact that we have a shortage of man- 
power is almost criminal, to say nothing 
of the cost. Almost 14,000 men are en- 
gaged in enlistment work. That 
amounts to nearly enough men for a 
division. They are men who could be 
engaged in direct military work. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I yield. 

Mr. ELSTON. If the gentleman’s 
amendment should be adopted, it would 
dispense with all voluntary enlistments, 
would it not? 

Mr. JOHNSON. No, it would not. 

Mr. ELSTON. Well, it would mean 
they have to go through Selective Serv- 
ice, does it not? 

Mr. JOHNSON. It would mean that 
the Selective Service offices would be 
the place where they could be enlisted, 
and there would not have to be offices 
duplicating the same work, 

Mr. ELSTON. But suppose that a boy 
wants to enlist in the Marine Corps, the 
Selective Service would be under no 
obligation to see that he was enlisted in 
the Marine Corps, 

Mr. JOHNSON. Oh, yes; the Selec- 
tive Service office would be under an 
obligation and orders to take the enlist- 
ment for the Marine Corps or the Navy 
or any other particular branch of the 
Service. There is no doubt about that. 
Under the provisions of my amendment, 
the Secretary of Defense would be obli- 
gated to issue such orders. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I yield. 

Mr. JONAS. Will the gentleman 
point out just exactly what he is trying 
to accomplish by his amendment, and 
how it differs from the language of the 
present bill? I wish the gentleman 
would make that plain, because I do not 


will 
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think it is clear exactly what the gen- 

tleman’s amendment would accomplish. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The language of the 
bill provides for the induction of the 
men, and where they register and are 
classified. Under my amendment the 
enlistment of the men which is now going 
on in Chicago and Milwaukee and all 
over the country, and which is being op- 
erated by the respective services, shall be 
combined with the Selective Service Sys- 
tem and enlistments shall be according 
to rules prescribed by the Secretary of 
Defense, for the respective services. 

Mr. JONAS. The gentleman is tryixg 
to consolidate the work of enlistment, is 
that what the gentleman’s amendment 
is aimed at? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Yes; I would con- 
solidate the whole procurement of men 
by inducting and enlisting in one place 
and cut expenses down 90 percent. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that the Committee is 
not in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Committee 
will be in order. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the further point of order that the House 
Chamber is equipped with microphones 
and Members are out of order who ad- 
dress the chair, so that other Members 
cannot hear. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is no rule of 
the House requiring Members to use the 
microphones. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, let me ask 
this question. Suppose a boy’s home is 
in Minneapolis and he happened to be 
working in Kansas City, and he decides 
to join the Marine Corps: Would he have 
to go back to Minneapolis to his local 
selective-service board, or could he enlist 
in Kansas City? 

Mr. JOHNSON. No. He could walk 
right into the selective-service office in 
Kansas City and enlist there. 

Mr. JUDD. He could enlist in any 
selective-service office? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Yes. Of course, 
under the full-scale induction system en- 
listments were restricted, but a man 
could enlist. For instance, my own son 
enlisted in the Air Force after he regis- 
tered for the draft. 

Pursuant to leave granted me, I en- 
close the following article: 

Our WasTED MILImMRY MANPOWER—FIFTEEN 
THOUSAND UNIFORMED PERSONNEL HoLD 
RECRUITING AND INFORMATION JOBS = 

(By Jim G. Lucas) 

The armed services have more than 15,000 
officers and enlisted men on recruiting and 
public-information jobs. 

That’s close to an infantry division. It’s 
enough to man five big aircraft carriers or 
five B-36 groups. It's enough for 10 jet- 
fighter groups. 

It would be erroneous to say there is no 
need for the services these men perform, but 
the numbers could be questioned. 

Approximately 600 public-relations officers 
and men are serving overseas. Some have 
been killed in Korea. The Pentagon's daily 
briefing on the Korean War has been a real 
help. Without it you'd know much less 
about what’s going on, 

It would be physically impossible to report 
or interpret anything as big as the Defense 
Establishment—37 percent of the national 
budget last year—without competent rela- 
tions men as contact points. They are able 
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to tell reporters where to go to get the de- 
sired information. Frequently they get it 
themselves and give it to the press. 


ONE THOUSAND SEVEN HUNDRED AND EIGHTY- 
NINE OFFICERS AND MEN 


Last year the Armed Forces spent $8,400,- 
000 on public information. They used 706 
civilians and 1,789 officers and men. The 
Army had 600 public-information officers 
and enlisted men, and 362 civilians. The 
Navy, including the Marines, had 418 mili- 
tary and 58 civilians. The Air Force had 
718 officers and men and 217 civilians. The 
Defense Department itself used 53 military 
public-information people and 71 civilians, 

Of that number, 364 Army public informa- 
tion personnel were stationed outside the 
United States. The Navy had 63 abroad, 
the Air Force 157, and the Marine Corps 1. 


CUT ROLLS SLIGHTLY 


The military has been able to cut its public 
information rolls slightly. In the last 12 
months it dismissed 142 civilians and trans- 
ferred 69 officers and men. 

Public relations is essential, but it can 
be argued that competent officers and men 
are holding jobs for which they were not 
intended, and which could be filled just as 
well by civilians, Take, for instance, the 
case of H. D. Schooley, head of the Defense” 
Department’s press section. Mr, Schooley 
took off a lieutenant commander’s uniform 
to take the civilian job at approximately 
$8,400 a year. But serving under him are 
three full colonels. Their take-home pay is 
considerably more than their civilian boss 
gets. 

THANKLESS JOB 


There is no doubt that most uniformed 
public-relations men would prefer to be 
somewhere else. The job is a thankless one. 
If an officer is unfortunate enough to be 
assigned as a personal public-relations assist- 
ant to a temperamental civilian superior 
his career can be jeopardized by one unfor- 
tunate publicity break. 

Much of the time they're torn between 
loyalty to their bosses and the people they 
serve—the press and the public. Many gen- 
erals, admirals, and civilian officials expect 
their public-relations men to prevent pub- 
lication of unfavorable items. When they 
can't they’re in trouble. And often report- 
ers are not satisfied with the answers they 
get, no matter how much work it has in- 
volved. 

Most airmen on Pentagon public relations 
duty—Navy, Air Force, and marine—spend 
their free time pulling strings for a genuine 
flying assignment. That's their real love. 


PARKS IS EXAMPLE 


Nevertheless, all services have some of 
their best men at public-relations desks. 
Maj. Gen. Floyd Parks, the Army’s Public 
Relations Chief, is generally credited with 
being one of the best in the business. He's 
so good he’s probably stuck indefinitely in 
a job he doesn’t particularly like. 

General Parks is a former Berlin comman- 
dant, a fine administrator, and a top-flight 
soldier. He could command a division or a 
corps, and he would like nothing better. 

Working opposite these men are former 
newspaper reporters and editors to whom it’s 
just another job in their profession. Some 
people feel many more military public-rela- 
tions posts could be filled by civilians, free- 
ing competent line officers and enlisted men 
for other work. 

RECRUITING PERSONNEL 

Recruiting is another matter. During 
World War II it was suspended and all serv- 
ices got their manpower through the draft. 
The Navy, Marines, and Air Force don’t like 
that system, The Army, on the other hand, 
contends that under recruiting the other 
services get all the best men first. 
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There can be no doubt, however, that the 
Defense Department could release thousands 
of good officers and enlisted men—now as- 
signed to recruiting—for more essential jobs 
if it turned the task over to Selective Serv- 
ice. Currently Selective Service is operating 
with 229 officers and enlisted men borrowed 
from all services. 

The three services have 13,398 on recruit- 
ing duty. Approximately 10 percent are offi- 
cers. Of the Army-Air Force Recruiting 
Division’s 9,446, approximately 250 are Wacs 
and Wafs. The Navy has 168 officers and 
2,175 enlisted men, and the Marines 93 offi- 
cers and 1,516 enlisted. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California [Mr. JOHN- 
son] has again expired. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment, and I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. KILDAY. Please permit me to 
make my statement first. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment trans- 
fers from the military service to the Se- 
lective Service System all power of re- 
cruitment. In addition to that, it pro- 
vides that the Director of Selective Serv- 
ice may fix the manner, the plan, and 
the system by which they shall be en- 
listed or inducted. But, more important, 
it provides that the Director of Selective 
Service shall provide for the distribution 
of those taken into the service. 

Mr. JOHNSON. If the gentleman will 
yield, it does not provide that at all. The 
Secretary of Defense is the one who pro- 
vides the rules and the distribution of 
the men. That is right in the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. KILDAY. The amendment will 
speak for itself. As a practical proposi- 
tion, when you transfer to the Director 
of Selective Service you know that his 
influence will be brought to bear with 
reference to that. I do not believe that 
the committee at this stage of the game 
would want to abolish or in any wise cir- 
cumscribe the traditional right of Amer- 
icans to volunteer for the service. Sure- 
ly the great volunteer State of Tennessee 
would not agree to such an amendment, 
We happen to know the thinking of Gen- 
eral Hershey along this line. He has ad- 
vocated on many occasions since the ex- 
pansion of the Armed Forces began that 
voluntary enlistments be suspended; 
that all persons be procured for all of 
the Armed Forces through the Selective 
Service System. Of course, the Marine 
Corps is proud of its traditional volun- 
teer system. During the war, for a pe- 
riod, it is true, they had inductees, but 
on the other hand the Marine Corps is 
very proud of its position as an elite 
fighting corps of volunteers. This 
amendment could result in either the 
Secretary of Defense, who is an Army 
man, or the Director of Selective Serv- 
ice, déciding who shall go into the Ma- 
rine Corps or into the Air Force. At this 
stage of the game I do not believe we 
want to deprive young Americans of the 
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traditional right to enlist and to select 
the service in which they desire to serve. 
I am sure the Marine Corps would not 
relish a provision of this kind, and I 
know that the Air Force would not. 
Quite frankly, we are faced with the ne- 
cessity of providing men for the Army. 
Up until this time volunteer enlistments 
in the other services have been adequate, 
but at this time we find it necessary to 
procure men for the Army. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield, 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Is it not true that 
just the other day the Secretary of De- 
fense inaugurated a new program of 
qualitative distribution of military man- 
power that will eventually lead to unifi- 
cation of all recruiting activities, and 
thereby reduce the cost? 

Mr. KILDAY. That is correct. It is 
just going into effect. It has not been 
tried yet. It is something that was dis- 
cussed with the committee at great 
length, to insure the Army securing its 
proper proportion of the high I. Q. in- 
ductees. 

Mr. JOHNSON. This does not stop 
anybody from enlisting. It does not take 
any rights away from enlistment. 

Mr, KILDAY,. I know it does not say 


Mr. JOHNSON. The Secretary of De- 
fense came out with this proposition 
because he knew that we were thinking 
about the scheme. 

Mr. KILDAY. Oh, no; the gentleman 
cannot sustain that because the ques- 
tion that the Secretary of Defense 
brought to us was discussed with us in 
the first day or two of the hearings al- 
most 3 months ago, the question of the 
qualitative distribution of personnel. 

I agree that the gentleman’s amend- 
ment does not state that he shall abolish 
voluntary enlistment, but it does advo- 
cate a channeling of recruitment 
through the Selective Service System, 
We know what will happen under the 
powers granted by the gentleman's 
amendment. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield. 

Mr. COLE of New York. As I read the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California, it adds nothing what- 
ever to the authority of the Secretary of 
Defense with respect to enlistments 
which the Secretary of Defense does not 
already have. He already has the au- 
thority to do the very things referred to 
in the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California, 

Mr. KILDAY. Of course, the qualita- 
tive distribution comes under the powers 
possessed by the Secretary of Defense. 
It is in an impartial exercise of that 
power that he has issued the directive 
regarding qualitative assignment. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield. 

Mr. DONDERO. What about his 
claim of some economy in changing the 
service? 8 

Mr. EIL DAV. It is true that recruit- 
ment costs money, On the other hand. 
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it is also true that we must maintain the 
pride of these services. It is true that 
we must have a channel for the dis- 
semination of information with refer- 
ence to the services. One of the great 
things in morale is the tradition and 
achievements of the particular service. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas may proceed for three addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KILDAY. The distribution of in- 
formation with reference to the pride of 
the various corps and the various 
branches of the service is well worth 
while in promoting the welfare of the 
services, the spirit and morale of the 
troops. We must sustain it. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield. 

Mr. SHORT. I think the gentleman 
from Texas has made a very significant 
point that all Members should bear in 
mind: Competition, I think, is just as 
healthy and necessary among our armed 
services in order to have efficiency as it 
is in business in order to have efficiency. 

Mr. KILDAY. The man who enters 
the service and picks out one branch of 
the service because he thinks it is the 
best in the world makes a good soldier. 
He wants to think that his outfit is the 
best in the world, that his airplane is the 
best up in the skies, that his ship is the 
most efficient ship afloat. 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, KILDAY. I yield. 

Mr. ELSTON. One other thought, if 
the gentleman from Texas will permit, 
is it not a fact that it would impose on 
Selective Service the necessity of spend- 
ing additional money in order to carry 
out this program? 

Mr. KILDAY. Oh, yes; it would cost 
money to set up any system to super- 
sede that now in effect. But it has been 
my experience that the principal re- 
sult of these reorganizations has been 
merely to change the name on the door 
of an office. That is what generally hap- 
pens in these reorganizations and con- 
solidations. 

Mr. TOWE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield. 

Mr. TOWE. I think the position 
which the gentleman from Texas takes 
is very sound. I think the amendment 
ought to be rejected. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield. 

Mr. EVINS. In view of the fact that 
the Selective Service System is not in- 
tended to be continued as a permanent 
agency of the Government, if we should 
adopt the proposed amendment would 
it not be necessary that we later change 
or bé required to revert to the present 
Army system of recruiting? 

Mr. KILDAY. Yes; that is right; you 
would have to establish the organization 
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which otherwise would be dealing with 
this now. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Under the new 
rules which have been referred to by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. VAN 
ZANDT] can a man now go and volun- 
tarily enlist under the new ruling and 
designate the service where he would 
like to serve and have any degree of cer- 
tainty of serving in the service with this 
equalizing rule in effect? 

Mr. KILDAY. It will depend upon 
what the quota happens to be at the 
moment that he seeks to enlist. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. So, he can at least 
express his preference. 

Mr. KILDAY. Oh, yes. There is 
separate recruitment for the Navy and 
Marine Corps. The Army and Air Force 
recruit together, Iam sure the gentleman 
understands. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. If the ratio will 
permit, then he lands where he prefers. 

Mr. KILDAY. He goes to the re- 
cruiting office of the service he desires 
to join, and if there is room he is ac- 
cepted. If the quota is exhausted he 
gets his name on the list and enters when 
the new quota comes out if the draft 
board does not get him in the meantime. 

Mr. SUTTON. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield. 

Mr. SUTTON. Certainly the great 
State of Tennessee does not want to 
see anything done that will take away 
from her the reputation she has so 
proudly won, I think this amendment 
might do it. 

Mr. KILDAY. At least it impinges 
on it. I hope the amendment will be 
defeated. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Forp] is recognized. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment. 

The plan was first proposed to the 
Committee on Armed Services by a mem- 
ber of one of the draft boards in my 
own town, Grand Rapids, Mich., who 
came down here at his own expense and 
testified before the committee. As a re- 
sult of the activity of the draft board 
members, I investigated the possibilities 
of this program a year and a half ago 
and at that time wrote the then Secre- 
tary of Defense, Mr. Johnson, for some 
facts and figures as to the cost of the 
present, recruiting program. 

Here is a letter from Secretary John- 
son, dated January 18, 1950, as to cost 
and I think you ought to listen to this 
very carefully: 

For fiscal year 1948 the Army and Air 
Force spent over $40,000,000 on recruiting 
activities in obtaining 281,171 enlistments or 
reenlistments. In the same fiscal year the 
Navy spent over $10,000,000, a total of over 
$50,000,000 for recruiting activities for the 
three branches of the service. 
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I know and you know that Selective 
Service could do the same job infinitely 
cheaper. 

Again referring to the letter, for the 
fiscal year 1949 the Army and Air Force 
spent over $40,000,000, the Navy spent 
over $8,000,000, or almost $50,000,000 in 
the fiscal year 1949. 

The gentleman from California has 
told you that for the first 7 months of 
this past year the various branches of 
the service have spent over $32,000,000. 

Now, let us get this clear. The pend- 
ing amendment in no way whatsoever 
deprives anybody of any right to enlist. 
It simply says that in your home town 
and in my home town instead of having 
four recruiting offices—one for the Army, 
one for the Navy, one for the Air Force, 
and one for the Marines, with men run- 
ning all over your community trying to 
sell these boys at a terrifically high per 
capita cost, they can go down to one 
office and enlist. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Asa matter of fact, 
it would be a great saving of badly need- 
ed manpower if this amendment is 
adopted? 

Mr. FORD. I wholeheartedly agree 
with the statement of the gentleman. 

A recent article appearing in one of 
the Washington papers, the Washington 
News, pointed out that over 13,000 mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces are on recruit- 
ing duty throughout the United States. 
That is almost an Army division. These 
men could well be used overseas, in Ko- 
rea and elsewhere. This is the most 
outrageous situation I think exists in the 
Armed Forces today. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. VINSON. The gentleman just 
stated some 13,000 of the armed services 
are detailed to recruiting. Does he not 
think that we would at least have to have 
a large increase for the selective service 
to do the work that those 13,000 are 
doing? 

Mr. FORD. I respectfully suggest. to 
the gentleman I am sure at least a 75- 
percent reduction in personnel could be 
achieved. I think the figures offered by 
the gentleman from California indicate 
that we could achieve the same success 
in . personnel at 90 percent less 
cost. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. MORTON. The figures quoted by 
the author of the amendment show that 
in 7 months the Army and Air Force 
spent $30,000,000 and the Navy and Ma- 
rine Corps spent $3,000,000. Does the 
gentleman have any explanation as to 
this great discrepancy? 

Mr. FORD. The figures I have for 
1948 and 1949 show about the same ratio. 
I did not go beyond those figures. 

Mr. MORTON. I think the gentleman 
was in the Navy; is that correct? 

Mr. FORD. Absolutely correct. 
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Mr. MORTON. The gentleman knows 
that to get certain ratings were very dif- 
ficult during wartime? 

Mr. FORD. That is right. 

Mr. MORTON. Yet when we hap- 
pened to get a little shore duty we found 
a recruiting office with a man with a 
good many hash marks in charge of that 
recruiting office. I assume that is going 
on today? 

Mr. FORD. I think if anyone would 
go to their own local recruiting office 
they would find a rather sizable number 
of men assigned to such duty who have 
had vast experience in combat and sea 
duty. I think those men could do a little 
better job out in the field. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

All time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from California 
(Mr. JOHNSON]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. JOHNSON) 
there were—ayes 91, noes 123. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

i Amendment offered by Mr. RICHARDS: Page 
29, after line 16, add the following new sub- 
section: 

“(1) Under the provisions of applicable 
laws and regulations any person between 
the ages of 18 years and 6 months and 26 
years shall be offered an opportunity to en- 
list in the Regular Army for a period of serv- 
ice equal to that prescribed in subsection (b) 
of this section: Provided, ‘That, notwith- 

standing the provisions of this or any other 
act, any person so enlisting shall not have 
his enlistment extended without his consent 
until after a declaartion of war or national 
emergency by the Congress after the date of 
enactment of the 1951 amendment to the 
Universal Military Training and Service 
Act.” 


Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, 
competition among the services is a fine 
thing, but the fact remains that the 
Army is not getting the men. The 
glamor of the Air Force, the glamor of 
the Navy, and the glamor of the Marine 
Corps does not tend to increase Army 
enlistments. The average American 
boy does not fall head over heels in love 
with the idea of being flung into the mud 
of Korea. I want to make it a little 
easier for the Army to get the men they 
need without drafting them. 

There is another consideration. A 
good many American boys still take 
pride in volunteering for service. Many 
of them are just finishing high school. 
They want to go ahead and do their 
bit. They want to serve their time now 
and not later, but maybe they do not 
want to make a career of Army service; 
nor do they wish to be hooked for a long- 
time enlistment. What this amendment 
does is allow them to come up before 
they get their first notice of induction 
and say, “I join up of my own free will 
and accord to serve my country for the 
same period of time as I would be re- 
quired to serve if I were called through 
selective service, I want to volunteer; 
I want to enlist for that period.” It is 
just as simple as that. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. RICHARDS. I yield to the distin- 
guished chairman, the gentleman from 
Georgia. e 

Mr. VINSON. To get the subject mat- 
ter of the gentleman’s amendment clear- 
ly before the Committee, it simply means 
that a boy who is within the draft age, 
instead of waiting to be called, can vol- 
unteer and will serve whatever time the 
inductee would have to serve. 

Mr. RICHARDS. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. VINSON. I will state that, as far 
as the table is concerned on this side, 
we have no objection to the gentleman’s 
amendment. 

Mr. RICHARDS. I thank the distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICHARDS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. I want to raise this 
question with the chairman of the com- 
mittee. The other day I had an inquiry 
from a college student out in my district 
who is married. He has no children. He 
is liable for induction. He sought to en- 
list and was told that he could not en- 
list, that they would not take him for 


enlistment. They said he had to be 
inducted. 
Mr. VINSON. That is what this 


covers. 

Mr. HALLECK. I think it was the Air 
Force. Certainly, if there is to be a con- 
sistent policy, if a boy is liable for in- 
duction the meré fact that he is married 
should not preclude him from having the 
right to enlist. 

Mr. VINSON. The Army adopted a 
policy not to take any married men. For 
that reason, they would not accept the 
case to which the gentleman refers. 
What the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from South Carolina does is 
this. If the boy is 18% years of age and 
liable for induction, instead of sitting 
around and waiting to be drafted he vol- 
unteers and is taken into the service. 
By doing so he serves 26 or 21 months, or 
whatever is agreed to as the length of 
service. That is all the amendment ac- 
complishes. 

Mr. RICHARDS. I want to be very 
sure that the will of Congress is under- 
stood in this thing, because this pro- 
vision is the law now and is generally 
disregarded. The Army is not paying 
any attention to it. I want the Army to 
know what the Congress of the United 
States expects of it if this provision is 
included in the law. 

Mr. VINSON. I will say to the gen- 
tleman that some 4,700 people were en- 
listed under the present statute along 
this line, but when it is written in now 
I feel confident that the armed services 
will follow it. 

Mr. RICHARDS. From January 1949 
to August 1950 not one single person was 
accepted for enlistment under the con- 
ditions of this amendment. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 4 

Mr. RICHARDS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. KILDAY. The gentleman is cor- 
rect that they were not taking those en- 


listments, The reason given to us, and 
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whether it is the whole reason or not I 
do not know, was that there was a fear 
that the boy enlisting would enlist under 
a misapprehension. In other words, we 
have heretofore extended existing en- 
listments, and this bill continues the 
power to extend existing enlistments. 
However, the provision the gentleman 
has included in his amendment is that 
enlistments of this category shall not be 
extended except in the event of emer- 
gency or war declared by Congress. The 
reason stated to us is eliminated, so 
there should be no reason why the boy 
should not enlist. I think the gentle- 
man's amendment is in order. 

Mr. RICHARDS. My amendment 
corrects that situation, and the boy 
who enlists under this provision may 
serve only as long as a draftee will serve. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from South Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman’s 
time may be extended for 2 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICHARDS. I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. Why does not the 
gentleman make his amendment apply 
to cover other branches of the service? 


In other words, if it is to be applicable - 


to the Army, why should it not be ap- 
plicable to the other branches? 

Mr. RICHARDS. The other branches 
are getting the men anyway. They do 
not have a bit of trouble getting them. 

Mr. HALLECK. What the gentleman 
essentially is trying to do is to make it 
possible for the boy to enlist in the serv- 
ice on the same terms as he would 
come in if he were inducted. If that 
is a good principle, then why should it 
not be applicable to all of the branches 
of the service? Personally I think it is 
a good principle, and I am impressed 
with the gentleman’s amendment. Par- 
ticularly am I impressed with that fea- 
ture of it which will say to these boys 
as they go into the service, “Unless we 
are in a war or in an emergency de- 
clared by the Congress, we have a con- 
tract with you as to the time you are to 
serve and we propose to live up to that 
contract.” 

Mr. RICHARDS. Theoretically speak- 
ing the gentleman is probably correct, 
but I want to make it so that men will 
volunteer to join in the Army. That is 
what I am trying to do. 

Mr. REDDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICHARDS. I yield. 

Mr. REDDEN. I was just going to 
raise the same point which the gentle- 
man from Indiana raised and to say that 
in my judgment it should apply to all 
the branches of the service. And this 
is my reason for making that state- 
ment. I called the Navy the other day 
about a boy who wanted to enlist. This 
boy who is 21 years old did not want 
to serve in the Army, but he wanted to 
go in the Navy. Their answer was that 
they would not take him unless he signed 
up for 4 years, and they did not want 
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him unless he wanted to make a career 
of it. I say that that attitude is wrong, 
and the suggestion made by the gentle- 
man from Indiana ought to be followed. 
Mr. RICHARDS. Notwithstanding 
what the gentleman says, the fact re- 
mains that there are plenty of boys who 
are willing to join up for a longer term 
in the other branches of the service. 
Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, we have 
no objection to the amendment on this 
side. 
Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment to the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. Hatteckx to the 
amendment offered by Mr. RICHARDS: Strike 
out the word “Army” and insert “armed 
services.” 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, it will 
not take me very long to express what 
I have in mind because I gave you my 
views on this just a moment ago. I 
think as a matter of principle if a man 
wants to enlist in the armed services 
he ought to have the same right to enlist 
in any of the services and under the 
same conditions which would prevail if 
he were to be inducted into the service. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield. 

Mr. VINSON. May I point out to the 
distinguished gentleman from Indiana 
that the weakness of his amendment is 
that instead of helping the Army, it will 
channel all of this group right into the 
Navy and into the Air Force, because a 
boy will say, “I am 1814 years of age. 
I can enlist—I can go to my draft board 
and go in for 21 or 26 months. I will go 
into the Navy or go into the Air Force.” 

The original amendment is to help the 
Army and the substitute will build up 
where you do not want to build up and 
will destroy the benefit that we are try- 
ing to give to encourage men to go into 
the Army. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, in 
answer to that, if I understand the sit- 
uation correctly the Air Force and the 
Navy and the Marine Corps are filling 
their quotas presently by enlistment, 
So far as I know they have not resorted 
to induction, is that correct? 

Mr. VINSON. They are getting their 
quotas with 4-year enlistments. 

Mr. HALLECK. If that is true, then 
certainly no man could be prejudiced 
any more than he is being prejudiced 
now because the processes of induction 
are not being used to put men into the 
services other than into the Army. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield. 

Mr. RICHARDS. The reason I am not 
willing to accept the gentleman’s amend- 
ment is because I would be marching up 
the hill and marching right down again. 
The situation would be then just as it is 
now. The Air Force, the Navy, and the 
Marine Corps will get all the men, and 
the situation will really be worse than 
it is now. 

Mr. HALLECK. Let me say that they 
are going to get all the men they want, 
as far as I can see, under the provisions 
of enlistment that are now prevailing. 
They have been getting them, so I can- 
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not see where it would make any differ- 
ence. 

Let mre say further I have regard to 
the man in my district who wanted to 
enlist in the Air Corps. They said, “We 
do not want you.” It has already been 
suggested by members of the Armed 
Services Committee that, in spite of the 
law on the books, the procedures have 
not been carried out as they expected 
they would be carried out. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. I thought the Air Force 
and the Navy needed men of longer en- 
listments because there were so many 
specialties, where a short period would 
not permit time for training. Therefore, 
that is another reason why there should 
very properly be a shorter period for 
voluntary enlistments in the Army. 

Mr. VINSON. The gentleman is ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr. REDDEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield. 

Mr. REDDEN. I think the interests 
of the young man as well as the interests 
of the country ought to be considered 
when passing on the branch of the serv- 
ice he will enter. In the first place, when 
we require him to serve a minimum of 26 
months, as this law authorizes, we are 
then imposing upon him the longest 
period of military service in the history 
of the world. There is ho country in the 
world that has required anything like 
this period of service. If he is to be re- 
quired to serve 4 years to get in any 
branch aside from the Army, then you 
are extending him for double that serv- 
ice as a minimum in the Army, which 
already has a minimum of twice the 
service of any other country on earth. 
I say under the circumstances he ought 
to be allowed to make his choice. 

Mr. HALLECK. I have an idea there 
are many weapons used in the Army that 
will require just as much technical 
training as any of the weapons used by 
the Navy. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKS. At the same time this 
amendment will have the result of going 
back to the quota system where, for 
instance, the Air Force gets more re- 
cruits than they can handle at one time. 
They will have to go back to where they 
were some time ago. 

Mr. HALLECK. The Air Force does 
not have to take any more recruits than 
they can handle. They may have taken 
more than they need. The Air Force 
can certainly be in control of that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may proceed for two additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? i 

There was no objection. 


Mr. HARRIS. Will the gentleman 


yield to me? 
Mr. HALLECK, I yield. 
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Mr. HARRIS. Did I understand the 
chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee to say a moment ago that it was 
the policy of the services to not take 
married men into the service? 
oa VINSON. Just the Army, at this 

e. 

Mr. HALLECK. That is true of the 
Air Force. 

Mr. VINSON. That is not the policy 
of the Air Force or the Navy. 

Mr. HARRIS. I understood the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK] to 
say that they turned his man down be- 
cause he was a married man; thcy would 
not let him enlist in the Air Corps. 

Mr. VINSON. That was in the Army. 

Mr. HARRIS. I understood he said 
it was the Air Corps. 

Mr. HALLECK. I will have to verify 
that. I am not sure it was the Air 
Corps. My recollection may be in error. 
The chairman may be correct, 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield. 

Mr. JUDD. Is it not true that if the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Indiana to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from South Carolina 
(Mr. Ricwarps] is adopted it would not 
do the Army any good, and would be a 
great disservice to the Air Force, the 
Navy, and the Marine Corps? They are 
now getting volunteers for 4 years, and 
under the amendment they would get 
them for only 26 months? The whole 
business of induction is unfair to the 
boys; there is nothing fair in war. But 
this amendment would hurt all the serv- 
ices and would not help any. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, in view 
of that statement I ask for a vote. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I 
seek recognition in support of the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Mississippi is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. What is provided 
by the amendment to the substitute is 
the very thing that you have been try- 
ing to do all the way through, give to the 
boys drafted into the service the right to 
choose whether they want to serve in the 
Air Force, Navy, Marine Corps, or Army, 
insofar as it is practicable. 

One of the things that has brought 
about more confusion than anything 
else is the fact that we have complicated 
the problem involved in the last 6 
months by the breaking down of segre- 
gation and trying to do something in the 
Army and force it on the Army by 
strangling the Navy and Air Force. That 
process may be right, but I do not think 
so. Because I want to do something to 
straighten out the situation, I say ac- 
cept the amendment. 

Mr, DEGRAFFENRIED. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINSTEAD. I yield. 

Mr. pDEGRAFFENRIED. I agree with 
the gentleman from Mississippi. As I 
said, I think in these days it may be that 
if we adopt this substitute amendment 
we will get more volunteers in the Army 
and we may be helping the Army, but I 
do not see how we can say to the young 
men of America that if you volunteer in 
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the Air Force or the Navy you have got to 
serve longer than if you volunteer in the 
Army. I think the young men of 
America should have the right to say 
what kind of service they prefer. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. They should have a 
voice. 

Mr. vDEGRAFFENRIED. If he is 
mentally and physically capable of serv- 
ing he ought to have something to say 
about the branch of the service he en- 
ters. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. And may I say 
further that if you leave the provisions 
of my amendment in this bill you will 
solve a lot of the problems that plague 
us at the present time. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINSTEAD. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Does not the gentle- 
man realize that what this really is is 
a refuge from the Army? Just as soon 
as we dropped selective service, enlist- 
ments in the Navy and Air Force went 
right down; but when we put selective 
service back in they jumped up again, 
They do not want to serve in the Army; 
they want to serve in the Navy and Air 
Corps. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. Yes; that is the 
point I have been making. Keep the 
provisions of my amendment in the bill 
and the problem will be solved in the 
Army. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINSTEAD. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKS. We have a serious duty 
not only to these boys who are coming 
into the service but we also have a very 
serious duty to the United States of 
America. We cannot let the standards 
of the Army fall down below what they 
should be. We are involved here in Con- 
gress with that question, and I think we 
have got to be practical. We have got to 
insure to the Army men who are bright, 
alert, and capable of leadership if we 
are to maintain the Army that we ought 
to have. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. I agree with what 
the gentleman says about maintaining 
the quality of the Army, but there is no 
common sense in penalizing the boys who 
enter the Air Force or the Navy because 
we have bungled in the case of the Army. 
We cannot curb every individual in 
America to satisfy that situation. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Indiana to the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from South 
Carolina. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from South Carolina. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SHAFER: On 
page 29, line 4, substitute a colon for the 
period and insert the following: “Provided, 
That no person inducted under the author- 
ity of this act shall be assigned to any theater 
of operation or to any area of combat of 
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which the commander shall not have full 
authority to bomb all transportation supply 
and air-force locations and facilities and all 
troop concentrations and movements which 
in the opinion of the commander of such 
theater or area serve or support the enemy.” 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
serve a point of order on the gentle- 
man’s amendment. 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Chairman, briefly, 
this amendment provides that in the fu- 
ture our military commanders must use 
every military means necessary in an 
effort to achieve victories in war. It 
means that they will no longer be ham- 
strung by the asinine policy that has 
been in force in Korea for many months. 

In Korea, which has become known to 
our troops there as “Massacre Valley,” 
many of the 10,000 boys who have been 
killed and the 50,000 boys who have been 
wounded have been victims of that pol- 
icy which prevented our commanders 
from destroying enemy concentrations 
and other facilities. 

Our failure to protect our troops in 
Korea has been disgraceful and this Con- 
gress should do something about it. This 
amendment will make it clear that we 
Members of Congress do not want to be 
parties to future needless casualties. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHAFER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Under the 
Atlantic Pact our soldiers may fight over 
in another theater of war under some 
commander other than an American and 
perhaps not under fn American flag. 
Maybe we ought to offer an amendment 
to straighten that out, too. 

Mr. SHAFER. I would think that 
would be a good amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, we in this Congress 
must assume the responsibility if we per- 
mit such a policy of warfare to con- 
tinue. I do not want to be blamed for 
bloodshed that can be prevented through 
the adoption of this amendment. I want. 
our soldiers to have every possible chance 
for their lives. 

I urge the adoption of this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I insist 
on the point of order that the amend- 
ment is not germane. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cooper). The 
gentleman from Michigan has offered 
an amendment which has been reported 
by the Clerk. The gentleman from 
Georgia has made a point of order 
against the amendment on the ground 
it is not germane. 

The Chair has examined the amend- 
ment with some degree of care and while 
it does present a very close question in 
the opinion of the Chair, yet it does ap- 
pear to impose a limitation on the use 
of troops sought to be provided by the 
pending bill. In view of the fact that 
it does appear to be. such a limitation, 
the Chair is constrained to overrule the 
point of order. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan do now close. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 
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There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. SHAFER]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. SHAFER) there 
were—ayes 62, noes 112. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the remaining 
sections of the bill be considered as read, 
be printed in the Recor at this point, 
and be open to amendment at any point 
thereof. 

The CHAIRMAN. That means the 
entire bill? 

Mr. VINSON. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, why should we not 
finish with section 1 in an orderly fash- 
ion before we move to another section? 

Mr. VINSON. If the gentleman in- 
sists, that may be done. I am just sub- 
mitting a request. 

Mr. JUDD. It seems to me it would 
be better to take it up section by section. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

Mr. JUDD. I object, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Byrnes of Wis- 
consin: Page 28, after subsection (d) of sec- 
tion 1, insert a new subsection as follows: 

“No member of the Armed Forces shall 
be restricted or prevented from communi- 
cating directly or indirectly with any Mem- 
ber or Members of Congress concerning any 
subject unless such communication is in 
violation of law, or in violation of regula- 
tions necessary to the security and safety 
of the United States.” 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, this is the same amendment 
in effect as the one offered yesterday to 
the Barden substitute. That amend- 
ment was adopted. There is a difference 
in language, and that difference is at- 
tributable to the chairman of the com- 


- mittee who kindly rewrot* it. I think, in 


its present form it is a better amend- 
ment, a more effective amendment, and 
I sincerely appreciate the assistance 
and cooperation of the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Vinson]. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, as far 
as the Members at the table on this 
side of the aisle are concerned, we have 
no objection to the amendment. We 
think it is a very important amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Byrnes]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WALTER: On 
page 28, strike out lines 14 to 25 inclusive 
and on page 27, lines 1 through 16 in- 
clusive; and substitute in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“(a) Except as otherwise provided in this 
title, every male citizen or national of the 
United States and every male alien admitted 
for permanent residence, who is between the 
ages of 18 years and 6 months and 26 years, 
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at the time fixed for his registration, or who 
attains the age of 18 years and 6 months 
after having been required to register pur- 
suant to section 3 of this title, or who is 
otherwise liable as provided in section 6 
(h) of this title, shall be liable for training 
and service in the Armed Forces of the 
United States or for training in the National 
Security Training Corps: Provided, That any 
such person who has not attained the age 
of 18 years and 6 months shall, as soon as 
practicable following his registration, be 
classified and examined physically and men- 
tally in order to determine his availability 
for induction for training and service in the 
Armed Forces or for training in the National 
Security Training Corps, upon his attaining 
the age of 18 years and 6 months: Provided 
further, That the provisions of this subsec- 
tion shall be held to be applicable to any 
alien admitted for a temporary period (other 
than an alien exempt from registration un- 
der this title and regulations prescribed 
thereunder) who has remained in the 
United States for a period in excess of 1 year; 
any alien admitted for a temporary period 
who is not deferrable or exempt from train- 
ing and service under the provisions of this 
title shall be relieved from liability for train- 
ing and service under this title if, prior to 
his induction into the Armed Forces, he has 
made application to be relieved from such 
liability in the manner prescribed by and in 
accordance with rules and regulations pre- 
scribed by the President. But any alien who 
makes such application shall thereafter be 
debarred from becoming a citizen of the 
United States.” 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, the 
purpose of this amendment is to impose 
upon aliens permanently residing in this 
country the same responsibility for the 
defense of this Republic as we are now 
placing on American citizens. It is nec- 
essary, because if you look at the bill you 
will find on page 27, line, 6 this lan- 
guage: 

Any citizen of a foreign country, who has 
not declared his intention to become a citi- 
zen of the United States— 


And so forth. Well, that means just 
this, that in order to avoid military serv- 
ice an alien permanent resident need but 
fail to declare his intention to become a 
citizen of the United States. It is my 
considered opinion that aliens admitted 
for permanent residence in the United 


States should be made liable for training - 


and service since they are being granted 
all the rights and privileges—except 
franchise—which are enjoyed by United 
States citizens. Under the law, they are 
permitted to remain in this country as 
long as they please, they are permitted 
to work, to acquire real property, and to 
produce children who, under the law, are 
native-born American citizens. 

The alien permanent resident enjoys 
full constitutional protection. i 

It requires no stretch of the imagina- 
tion to visualize a picture where the alien 
permanent resident, if exempt from mil- 
itary service, is permitted to enjoy secu- 
rity, livelihood, and civil rights in this 
country due to the fact that the United 
States citizen, drafted into the Armed 
Forces, protects his “guest” by fighting 
those who might place this alien perma- 
nent resident in jeopardy. 

Extending the liability of military 
service only to those alien permanent 
residents who have filed their declara- 
tion of intention to become American 
citizens appears to be a halfway measure, 
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By doing so, the alien is permitted to 
choose the nature of his obligations to- 
ward his country of permanent resi- 
dence. The filing of declaration of in- 
tention to become an American citizen 
is a subjective act, conditioned by the 
individual’s particular state of mind. 
Since the law imposes such liability upon 
every American citizen, any exemption 
of permanent residents from such lia- 
bility appears to be unjust and unfair. 

During the last 2 years alone we have 
opened our doors to over 230,000 refu- 
gees. In that number there are a large 
number—around 12,000—of young men 
within the draft age who most definitely 
should repay to this country the debt 
they have incurred in accepting its hos- 
Pitality, its protection, and its oppor- 
tunities. 

Many of them are in uniform already. 
Names of young displaced persons al- 
ready appear on our casualty lists. 

But, unfortunately, we occasionally 
hear of cases where some of these young 
immigrants refrain from taking out 
their first citizenship papers and apply 
for exemption from military service. 
Legislation has been introduced in Con- 
gress to deport such draft dodgers who 
apparently believe in the possibility of 
having their cake and eating it, too. 

The very question of the purport of 
the term “residing” was passed on by 
the Supreme Court very recently in the 
case of McGrath against Kristensen. 
Kristensen was a Dane who was a vis- 
itor in the United States but was un- 
able to return to Denmark because of 
the war. He registered for the draft 
and then claimed exemption from the 
provisions of the draft law on the 
ground that he was a citizen of a neu- 
tral country. He then married an Amer- 
ican girl, and had children, I believe. 
He attempted to have his status ad- 
justed from that of a deportable alien 
to that of a permanent resident, which 
the Attorney General refused to do. The 


case then went to the Supreme Court 


and the Supreme Court held that he was 
not ineligible to citizenship because 
under this very language he was not “re- 
siding” in this country and there was 
no obligation on his part to register, and 
if he claimed exemption, it was a mean- 
ingless thing. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. VINSON. I will say to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania that the amendment he has of- 
fered is what the committee had in mind, 
We have had the benefit of the Judi- 
ciary Committee staff and our staff in 
examining the amendment, and we ac- 
cept the amendment. 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. How does 
the gentleman’s amendment affect the 
qualificatior of aliens for commissions in 
the armed services? 

Mr. WALTER. I do not think they 
would become eligible until they became 
citizens. The point of this is that they 
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would be required to register and serve 
just as native-born or naturalized Amer- 
ican citizens are now required to register 
and to serve. 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. That is 
is the information I wanted. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I should like to compli- 
ment the gentleman on his amendment. 
It is high time that we did scmething 
about this situation. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word, 
for the purpose of inquiring of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania if the gen- 
tleman has given his consideration, and 
I assume he has, to the effect his amcud- 
ment will have upon the possibility of 
American nationals who are residing in 
some foreign country which may have a 
program of universal conscription being 
liable for the same sort of treatment in 
that foreign country as we impose upon 
foreign nationals in this country. 

Mr. WALTER. No, because this ap- 
plies only to immigrants, to aliens ad- 
mitted for permanent residence, who 
have come to the United States for the 
purpose of ultimately becoming citizens. 
It would not apply to a student, or a vis- 
itor, or a member of a diplomatic staff. 

The amendment would preserve the 
authority vested in the President, by reg- 
ulations to defer from military service 
certain classes of aliens temporarily re- 
siding in the United States, although cer- 
tain such aliens would be required to 
register under section 3 of the Selective 
Service Act of 1948. 

However, where a temporary resident, 
not entitled to deferment or exemption, 
resides in the United States for a period 
exceeding 1 year, he might be reasonably 
presumed to intend to establish such 
permanent residence at some future time 
and, therefore, under the amendment, he 
is made liable to service although he is 
permitted to apply for exemption, thus 
making himself ineligible for naturali- 
zation. 

There is absolutely no intention of 
drafting into the Armed Forces, aliens 
residing temporarily, in good faith, in 
this country since nobody desires to have 
American citizens visiting foreign coun- 
tries to be drafted into foreign armies. 
This consideration does not apply, how- 
ever, to aliens who have accepted the 
privilege of permanent residence in this 
country. 

Mr. COLE of New York. I have great 
respect for the gentleman’s judgment, 
I simply ask whether he has given con- 
sideration to this question of reciprocity 
in connection with the treatment shown 
nationals of different countries. If he 
has considered it, which I assume he has, 
and if he is satisfied, I have no question 
about it. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. VORYS. May I ask the author of 
the amendment whether he has omitted 
the language now in the bill on page 
27, which provides that this alien who 
wants to live here can get out of service 
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merely by saying he does not want to 
be a citizen, or is that language in his 
SUES ERE The whole thing was not 
read. 

Mr. WALTER. Under the language of 
the bill under consideration and under 
existing law an alien need but refuse or 
fail to take out his first papers in order 
to avoid service. It is entirely possible 
in the omnibus immigration bill which 
will soon be reported that first papers 
may be eliminated entirely. 

Mr. VORYS. But does the gentle- 
man’s amendment provide that an alien 
permanent resident here who is of draft 
age has to register and serve? 

Mr. WALTER. Exactly. 

Mr. VORYS. I commend the gentle- 
man. I have discussed this matter with 
him and I want him to understand it is 
a fine amendment. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinios. 

Mr. JONAS. I understand this 
amendment which the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania is now offering is in ac- 
cord with the bill H. R. 2000 which I 
offered and had before the Committee 
on Armed Services and which was dis- 
cussed there, and which they presented 
and modified in form by deleting lan- 
guage which the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania is now inserting in his amend- 
ment. The committee substituted the 
following language: “any citizens of a 
foreign country.” This does not meet 
the objective outlined in my bill. There- 
fore, I am heartily in accord with the 
amendment as offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, and I am glad that 
it will be adopted, although I could not 
prevail upon the committee to adopt my 
bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. WALTER]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
another amendment which becomes nec- 
essary as a result of the adoption of the 
amendment just agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WALTER: On 
page 41, strike out lines 17 through 23, in- 
clusive, and substitute in lieu thereof, the 
following: 

“(n) Subsection (a) of section 6 of said 
act is amended to read as follows: 

“Commissioned officers, warrant officers, 
pay clerks, enlisted men, and aviation ca- 
dets of the Regular Army, the Navy, the Air 
Force, the Marine Corps, the Coast Guard, 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey, and the 
Public Health Service; cadets, United States 
Military Academy; midshipmen, United 
States Navy; cadets, United States Coast 
Guard Academy; midshipmen, Merchant 
Marine Reserve, United States Naval Re- 
serves; students enrolled in an officer pro- 
curement program at military colleges the 
curriculum of which is approved by the Sec- 
retary of Defense; members of the Reserve 
components of the Armed Forces, the Coast 
Guard, and the Public Health Service, while 
on active duty; and foreign diplomatic rep- 
resentatives, technical attachés of foreign 
embassies and legations, consuls general, 
consuls, vice consuls, and other consular 
agents of foreign countries who are not citi- 
zens of the United States, and members of 
their families, and persons in other cate- 
gories to be specified by the President, resid- 
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ing in the United States, shall not be re- 
quired to be registered under section 3 and 
shall be relieved from liability for training 
and service under section 4, except that 
aliens admitted for permanent residence in 
the United States shall not be so exempted.’ ” 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment becomes necessary because 
of the adoption of the last amendment, 
It merely adds that aliens admitted for 
permanent residence in the United 
States shall not be so exempted. It is 
under the section which exempts cer- 
tain officers. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, we have 
no objection to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. WALTER]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAVENNER.. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HAVENNER: 
Page 50, after line 19, insert the following 
new paragraph; 

“(w), Section 12 of said act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof a new subsection 
as follows: 

“‘(c) The protection granted to officers 
and enlisted men of the Coast Guard by sec- 
tions 1114 and 111 of title 18, United States 
Code, is hereby granted to all persons in- 
ducted or enlisted in the Armed Forces under 
the provisions of this title, and to all mem- 
bers of Reserve components of the Armed 
Forces ordered into the active military or 
naval service under the provisions of this 
title.““ 

And renumber succeeding paragraphs ac- 
cordingly. 


Mr. HAVENNER. Mr. Chairman, 
many Members of this House are prob- 
ably not aware of the fact that existing 
Federal law affords protection to mem- 
bers of the Coast Guard against felonious 
assault while they are engaged in the 
performance of their official duties, but 
that no such protection is afforded to 
the members of any of the other 
branches of the armed services. If a 
member of the Army, the Navy, the Air 
Corps or the Marine Corps should be 
feloniously beaten or killed while per- 
forming his official duties by civilians or 
by local peace officers, and if the local 
authorities should not prosecute the 
assailant, no action could be taken to 
punish the guilty party or parties under 
any present provision of Federal law. 
The purpose of my amendment is to ex- 
tend the same protection in Federal law 
to members of the Army, Navy, Air 
Corps, and Marine Corps, which is now 
afforded to members of the Coast Guard. 

The problem is one of long standing. 
Military authorities and the Department 
of Justice have been officially on record 
for nearly a decade in support of legisla- 
tion to provide Federal protection for all 
members of the armed services against 
felonious assault. Under existing law it 
has long been a Federal offense for any 
person to kill or assault a Federal civil 
officer, such as a United States marshal, 
a member of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, secret service agents, post 
office inspectors and other similar offi- 
cers as well as members of the Coast 
Guard. 

I have placed in the Recorp a letter 
addressed to the chairman of the Ju- 
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diciary Committee of the Senate in 1943, 
by the then Attorney General, Francis 
Biddle, stating that the Military Estab- 
lishment had no jurisdiction over of- 
fenses committed by a civilian against a 
member of the military personnel, and 
expressing the opinion that legislation 
similar to the amendment which I am 
now supporting was desirable in the in- 
terest of protecting military personnel. 
In the same year a similar letter was 
addressed to the chairman of the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee of the Senate by 
the then Secretary of War, Henry L. 
Stimson, He enclosed a draft of a bill 
to provide punishment for killing or as- 
saulting officers and enlisted personnel 
of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps, 
and members of the auxiliary military 
police while engaged in the performance 
of official duties. 

I can assure the Members of the House 
that the Department of National Defense 
is now in favor of the principle of this 
proposed legislation. Following the re- 
ceipt of the letters which I have referred 
to, the Senate committee reported the 
legislation favorably and it was passed 
by the Senate at that time. However, it 
did not pass the House. 

The list of Federal employees who have 
Federal protection against felonious as- 
saults under various provisions of the 
United States law includes the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, the Department of 
Agriculture, Federal Home Loan Bank, 
and the Fish and Game Inspectors. 

However, thus far the Congress has 
apparently not considered it to be equally 
important to protect the members of the 
armed services. 

Mr. Chairman, there are many in- 
stances on record in the Department of 
National Defense of assaults by civilians 
on members of the armed services which 
have never been brought to trial in the 
local courts. In at least one instance, 
during World War II, a member of a 
military police detail was killed by a 
local peace officer. This soldier was on 
duty at the time he was killed, and had 
a right to resist arrest by civilian author- 
ities. The United States Attorney Gen- 
eral investigated this case but found that 
the matter couid not be brought into a 
Federal court. In this case the local 
authorities refused to take the man who 
did the killing into custody. He got off 
scot free, without having his guilt deter- 
mined, The soldier, as I am informed, 
was on duty at the time of this offense. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAVENNER. I yield. 

Mr, JAVITS. There has been a great 
deal of complaint, as the gentleman 
knows, about similar assaults taking 
place off the base when men are on leave. 
I gather that the gentleman’s amend- 
ment does not cover that, and I under- 
stand why. I would like to emphasize it. 
I would like to emphasize that to the 
House, that the gentleman’s amendment 
is confined only to the military service, 
and is an extension of existing law into 
what ought to be covered, to wit, all 
people who are in the service of the 
United States, as the gentleman pro- 
poses. It does not represent any drastic 
or new inclusion of matters about which 
many people have complained. 
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Mr. HAVENNER. It does not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may proceed for two additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JAVITS. I simply wish to say 
that I am in thorough accord with the 
gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr, COLE of New York. Mr, Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAVENNER. I yield. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Does the gen- 
tleman’s amendment seek to give pro- 
tection to the personnel of the Armed 
Forces while engaged in the performance 
of their official work? 

Mr. HAVENNER. That is correct. 

Mr. COLE of New York. With that 
understanding, I want to indicate my 
accord with the gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. HAVENNER] 
close in 5 minutes, and that the com- 
mittee be recognized to close the debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment, and ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, I hope 
that the committee is not going to buy 
a pig in a poke. Everything involved 
here does not appear on the face of it. 

For many years the law has provided 
that it is a Federal offense to assault 
a Federal peace officer in the discharge 
of his duties. The Coast Guard comes 
under that provision of the code, be- 
cause in peacetime the Coast Guard ex- 
ercises duties comparable to those of 
peace officers. In other words, they are 
those who enforce the customs laws. 
They patrol the ports and posts, and 
things like that. In that respect they 
are on about the same status as narcotic 
egents, United States marshals, and 
others who enforce the Federal laws. So 
this title of the Code covers all of those 
people who are in the same circum- 
stances. But when you begin to extend 
it to the armed services, that is where 
you come to the bug under the chip. 
When would a man in the armed services 
be engaged in duty? Ordinarily a mili- 
tary man is on duty 24 hours a day. 
There are a number of different defini- 
tions in Federal law as to what consti- 
tutes duty. In passing upon whether a 
person disabled or killed is disabled or 
dies in line of duty, it turns upon whether 
or not the disability or death was the 
result of his own misconduct. If not the 
result of his own misconduct then it is 
in iine of duty. So that the provision 
that is applied here is subject to inter- 
pretation as to when the member of the 
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Armed Forces is on duty or in the dis- 
charge of his duty. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Will the gentleman tell 
us whether according to military law 
a man who is on leave or furlough is on 
duty so that if he is injured he is con- 
sidered to have been injured on duty. 

Mr. KILDAY. As far as compensation 
is concerned, if it were not the result 
of his own misconduct it would be in 
line of duty for death benefits, and un- 
der certain circumstances, for retire- 
ment purposes. There has been prac- 
tically no difficulty about the enforce- 
ment of the laws of the State in which 
men are stationed when they are off of 
the posts. The Federal Government 
cannot compel law enforcement, it may 
be true, but why should we assume that 
the local officers and prosecuting agen- 
cies in all of the States are not going to 
discharge their duty? As a matter of 
fact, in times like these, when such 
large numbers of troops are in the serv- 
ice coming from homes all over the 
United States, there are the most im- 
pelling reasons why the assailant of a 
man who might be assaulted off the post 
would be prosecuted with great vigor. 
This provision, of course, is for the pur- 
pose of placing persons of the various 
States subject to prosecution under the 
Federal law. 

Mr. HAVENNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield. 

Mr. HAVENNER. May I say to the 
gentleman that I do not desire to stig- 
matize any particular community or 
any particular section of this Union. 
Such offenses could occur anywhere, but 
the record shows that they have occurred 
repeatedly, over and over again, and in 
the one instance that I cited a man 
was killed without his assailant ever 
having been brought to trial. 

Mr. KILDAY. That, of course, is rep- 
rehensible. 

There is a long legal history to the 
question of assaults on Federal officers, 
the most famous case, of course, com- 
ing up in California many years ago 
where a deputy United States marshal 
shot or killed a man who attempted 
to commit an assault on Mr. Justice 
Fields, of the Supreme Court. The Fed- 
eral Court there issued a writ of habeas 
corpus cum causa. It was tried in the 
Federal court with the Federal attor- 
ney defending and the State district at- 
torney prosecuting. 

The amendment offered to this bill 
has ramifications that do not appear 
on the face of it. It will make for dis- 
ruption of the service and is a provision 
that will give us great difficulty. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield. 

Mr. COX. The amendment takes 
jurisdiction for prosecuting the crime 
now in the hands of local authorities 
and puts it in the hands of the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. KEIL DAT. It takes such little 
things as simple assault, affray, and so 
forth, out of the State courts, justice- 
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of-the-peace courts, and puts them in 
the United States district courts. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. May I point out that what 
we are now talking about is in line of 
duty or resulting from an offense which 
may occur in the performance of duty 
and that those terms have been well de- 
fined and construed by statutes which 
have been in existence since Civil War 
days? 

Mr. KILDAY. It relates to civilian 
officers and members of the United 
States Coast Guard who have specific 
duties in peacetime about identicel with 
the duties of peace officers. But when 
you extend it to all of the members of 
the Armed Forces then you are ex- 
tending it too far. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

All time on the pending amendment 
has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Califor- 
nia. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Javits) 
there were—ayes 46, noes 63. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. SHAFER: Page 
29, line 9, strike out “26” and insert 24.“ 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment I consider important and it 
Should be considered very seriously by 
the committee. The amendment would 
cut the term of service of the men in- 
ducted under this act from 26 to 24 
months, 2 months. The Senate bill pro- 
vides 24 months, and I have not heard 
any sound arguments advanced so far 
as to why we should require 2 months 
more than the Senate bill requires, I 
am not certain but I believe that the 
President now has the authority that if 
conditions warrant men may be con- 
tinued in the service for an additional 
year. This House recently passed a res- 
olution to continue terms of service for 
an extra year. 

Mr. Chairman, this 26 months takes 
every boy into his third year in the serv- 
ice and it is certain to disrupt the plans 
and programs of many of the boys be- 
cause of the 2 months additional and 
going into the third year. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment 
should be seriously considered and 
should be adopted by the committee. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr, 
SHAFER]. 

Mr. Chairman, yesterday by an over- 
whelming teller vote the committee re- 
jected this amendment. Now, what is 
the reason for increasing the length of 
service from 21 months to 26 months? 
It is due to the fact that under 21 
months’ service you only get about 12 
months of actual military service. Un- 
der 26 months, considering leave, travel, 
and training periods, you will only get 
about 17 months of service. Listen. Out 
of an induction of 26 months you will 
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only get 17 months of actual military 
service. 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. SHAFER. There is not another 
nation in the world that requires a man 
to serve 26 months. 

Mr. VINSON. That is no argument at 
all. This Government should run its 
affairs for its own interest, irrespective 
of how other nations run theirs, 

Mr. SHAFER. The Government is 
doing that. It would not amount to a 
tinker’s damn what we do here anyway; 
they will keep him just as long as they 
want. 

Mr. VINSON. Do not talk that way. 
Let us be calm. 

Mr. SHAFER. I am serious. 

Mr. VINSON. Well, it is serious. It 
is certainly in the interest of economy. 
I am glad the distinguished gentleman 
is here, because he is a little bit concerned 
this morning about economy. I have 
been trying to get him economy-minded 
all the time to show him why he should 
be for some form of universal military 
training to get away from the $35,000,- 
000,000 annual expenditure now required 
for our armed services. It is in the in- 
terest of economy because for every 
month—and listen to this—that you de- 
crease the length of service you increase 
the cost 5 percent. That is what hap- 


pens. Now, it is cheaper for the Govern- 


ment to have 26 months’ training and 
service than it is to have 21 months, and 
the shorter the number of months each 
inductee serves the greater the number 
of inductees required. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. DURHAM. This amendment 
would mean that you have got to neces- 
sarily put about 75,000 more men in the 
pipeline. 

Mr. VINSON. It would mean that at 
least 75,000 more men would have to be 
immediately called than would be the 
case if it stood at 26 months. It would 
require 150,000 more if we did not go 
from 21 to 26 months. Those are the 
reasons that prompted the committee to 
go to 26 months instead of 21 months or 
24 months. Now you have a pool of so 
many men, and the longer a man serves 
the fewer the number that must be drawn 
from the pool. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. KEATING, Iam open-minded on 
this matter, but it strikes me that there 
would be some advantage in drawing 
more men and thus equalizing the serv- 
ices. 

Mr. VINSON. It might be, but it is 
very costly, very expensive, because if 
you only had 12 months or 6 months you 
would get more people trained, but you 
would get less service and it would cost 
more money. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 
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Mr. DONDERO. What was the argu- 
ment advanced when it was fixed at 21 
months as it is now? 

Mr. VINSON. Well, the argument ad- 
vanced for 21 months was that that was 
about the best we could get at that time. 
The bill had 24 months and in confer- 
ence it was reduced to 21 months. I am 
saying to you right now it is not going 
to disturb us, but it is going to cost us 
rore money than any other one item in 
this bill, because your turn-over is so 
great. You are constantly drawing them 
from the pool and putting them in the 
service. 

Mr, JOHNSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON. When it was made 21 
months we did not have a national emer- 
gency. 

Mr. VINSON. That is right. 

Mr. JOHNSON. And since that time 
the Government has been confronted 
with an emergency. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr, BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man may be permitted to proceed for an 
additional 3 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr, BROWN of Ohio. I am rather 
impressed with the gentleman's great in- 
terest in economy, and I appreciate it, 
but I am hard-pressed to understand how 
it comes that a plea for a 26 months’ 
term of service can be made by the same 
individual, on the basis of economy, who 
brought to the House originally, at least, 
a plan to train all young Amer cans for 
only 6 months. That would be a more 
costly program than this one. 

Mr. VINSON. This is for service in 
the Armed Forces; the other is a train- 
ing program. I will say to you in all 
sincerity, if this Congress will adopt the 
6 months’ training program it will en- 
able the armed services to reduce its 
standing Army. Instead of having an 
annual budget of $35,000,000, it will be 
considerably less. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Is the gentle- 
man stating to the House that our Army 
will be reduced before the present na- 
tional emergency is over? 

Mr. VINSON. No. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Certainly not. 

Mr. VINSON. Of course not, but it 
will enable them to be in a position where 
even if an emergency does exist they can 
reduce it because they have some re- 
servists. 

Mr. FROWN of Ohio. Has it not been 
the gentleman’s contention and argu- 
ment that if universal military training 
is adopted and becomes effective the men 
who are now being drafted under his 
bill, which, if the provisions stand up, 
will require 26 months of service, will be 
„ before those 26 months are 
up 
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Mr. VINSON. I would say the Presi- 
dent would have the authority under the 
language of the bill to do that. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. The President 
has many authorities which he has ex- 
ercised only in part or not exercised at 
all, or properly, in the opinion of many 
Americans. 

Mr. VINSON. I hope you will not re- 
duce this to 24 months. If you do, it 
means it will cost that much more, and 
the armed services will lose that much 
more service. It means that you will 
just have to draft that many more men 
from home. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. DURHAM. The chairman of 
course, and all of us, at the time we were 
drafting this legislation, were working 
on the basis of a pool of 1,200,000 men, 
having in mind the rotation system. No 
one can determine whether this thing 
is going to last 26 months or more. An- 
other thing, when we asked them to put 
600,000 back into the pool whom they 
had already deferred because of physical 
and mental disqualifications, it placed us 
in a position where we have to try to 
get these Reserves out with a pool of 
1,200,000 men. If you cut it any lower, 
you could not do it. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Would the gentleman 
be kind enough to tell us whether in his 
position in the conference committee, 
sticking to the 1844-year-olds as against 
the Senate’s 18-year-olds will be joined 
with a 26-month provision as against the 
Senate’s 24 months? That is a very 
important point. 

Mr. VINSON. Iam going to fight for 
18% if the House adopts it and I am 
going to fight for 26 months if the House 
adopts it, and stay there until—what 
would the gentleman from Michigan 
say? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Until 
the House directs otherwise. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment, and ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Chairman, 10 
years ago the executive branch at the 
other end of Pennsylvania Avenue 
maneuvered us into World War II. The 
consequences was that 400,000 American 
boys died in that war and 400,000 more- 
American boys came back home as neu- 
ropsychiatric cases, a form of living 
death. The national debt of this coun- 
try went up $200,000,000,000. 

But that is not all. The announced 
purposes of that war, the four freedoms, 
went down the sewer. 

The Atlantic Charter went into the 
wastebasket. 

But that was not all. The great dikes 
which have protected Europe and Asia 
against communism were destroyed in 
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that war. Germany stood for a thousand 
years between western Christian civili- 
zation and the barbarians of the East, 
By unconditional surrender, American 
military power was used to destroy that 
dike. The blood and treasure of Ameri- 
ca was used to destroy that dike. 

In Asia Japan stood between the peo- 
ple of Asia, and Japan was militarily 
and industrially and geographically able 
to hold the dike in Asia against commu- 
nism. 

Who destroyed that dike? 

Not communism, not the Russians, but 
the blood and treasure of American boys 
was used to destroy that dike. The mili- 
tary might of America was used to de- 
stroy that dike. But, Mr. Chairman, that 
is not all. 

After the war ended and the brave pur- 
poses had gone down the sewers, more 
billions in American wealth were poured 
into the hands of Russia and Russian 
satellite countries. More billions of 
American wealth were poured into so- 
cialistic England, which now seems to 
control our foreign policy. 

Mr. Chairman, what tyrant in history 
has sent the boys of his country further 
from their homes to die in vain and futile 
conflict than the President of the United 
States? 

This bill proposes to give more power 
to the other end of Pennsylvania Avenue, 
to the people who are responsible for 
blunder after blunder and who are re- 
sponsible for western Christian civili- 
zation being in more peril today than it 
ever was before. The dikes against com- 
munism were destroyed—not by the Rus- 
sians, not by the Communists, but by the 
policies formulated in the executive 
branch of the Government of the United 
States. 

Mr. Chairman, the people of this coun- 
try expect this Congress not to sur- 
render more power into these blundering 
hands. They expect this Congress to 
represent the people. They expect the 
Congress to save the people from the 
blundering hands that have brought the 
world to the brink of chaos, 

Hence, Mr. Chairman, I support this 
amendment which will in a small way re- 
strict in a small way the power in the 
hands of those at the other end of Penn- 
sylvania Avenue. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, BUFFETT. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. I am in- 
terested, after hearing the gentleman’s 
speech, to learn what his belief is: Do 
you think Germany and Japan should 
have won World War II? 

Mr. BUFFETT. We could have de- 
feated Germany and Japan in World 
War II, if we had to insist on getting into 
it, without destroying those dikes com- 
pletely by unconditional surrender. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. I still do 
not have an answer to my question. Do 
you think the United States or Germany 
5 should have won World War 


Mr. BUFFETT. I will read to the gen- 
tleman a little from the report of Gen. 
George Marshall, Chief of Staff, to the 
Secretary of War on September 1, 1945, 
about that war. 
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Here are pertinent excerpts from Gen- 
eral Marshall's report: 

The available evidence shows that Hitler's 
original intent was to create, by absorption 
of Germanic peoples in the areas contiguous 
to Germany and by the strengthening of her 
new frontiers, a greater Reich which would 
dominate Europe. * * * 

No evidence has yet been found 
that the German High Command had any 
over-sit strategic plan. * * 

* Nor is there iene of close 
3 coordination between Germany 
and Japan. 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. I would 
still like to have an answer from the 
gentleman as to whether or not he fa- 
vored Germany and Japan winning the 
war? 

Mr. BUFFETT. I did not favor get- 
ting into the war. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment close in 10 minutes, the 
oami ittee to have 5 minutes to close de- 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Reserv- 
ing the right to object, does the gentle- 
man think he needs 5 minutes to answer 
that argument? 

Mr. VINSON. No, but I saw the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. NICHOL- 
son] standing and I thought probably 
he wanted some time. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Then 
why not yield to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. NICHOLSON]? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. VINSON]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I modify 
my request to ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on the amendment pend- 
ing do now close. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

Mr. HAND. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. VINSON. Then I ask unanimous 
consent that all debate close in 10 min- 
utes, the last 5 minutes to be reserved 
for the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. NICHOLSON] is 
recognized. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
am in favor of this amendment. 

If we are in a national emergency we 
should even cut it more than that, so 
that anybody who is sent to war will 
have at least some experience. I have 
listened to a great many queer things, it 
seems to me. We have had a draft bill 
since 1947. 

It seems to me that if we drafted these 
boys for only a year and a half it would 
be sufficient. 

In 1917 a great many of us saw service. 
I doubt if there was a man in the Army 
who was not an excellent soldier within 
a year. As a matter of fact, we won the 
war with recruits, with men who were 
drafted, and in a little less than a year 
and a half they were back home. If 
this is a question of money, that is one 
thing, but it is not a question of money, 
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It is a question of taking a boy from his 
family for 242 years. I almost laughed 
when I heard the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Vinson], for whom I 
have the greatest admiration, state that 
their actual service was only so much. 
Their service is 2 years and 6 months 
under this proposition. All the gentle- 
man is trying to do is to cut it down 2 
months. These boys are entitled to get 
aneducation. The longer you keep them 
away from it the less opportunity they 
will have to get it. 

As for myself personally, I do not be- 
lieve in drafting men to go to Korea to 
fight for something that they do not 
know anything about, or anybody else. 
I object to sending them to Europe or 
anywhere else, unless it is in time of war. 
If we are in such dire straits and we need 
all these things, let us protect our own 
shores. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Chairman, 
it will take me 90 seconds to say what I 
want to say. It is time for the Mac- 
Arthur incident to be treated by every- 
one concerned solely from the standpoint 
of our national interest. Nobody is 
more sick at heart than I over the Presi- 
dent’s recall of General MacArthur. I 
personally believe it has done untold 
damage to our country. Also, nobody is 
more disturbed than I am over the de- 
velopments since the President’s action 
was announced, because too many are 
taking political sides in this situation. 
The one person who can present General 
MacArthur’s point of view is General 
MacArthur himself, and the attempts of 
others to speak for him can only be dan- 
gerous to the interests of our country. 
Let us wait until we can hear from Mac- 
Arthur himself in person. 

I yield back the remainder of my time, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. KI pax] is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, I þe- 
lieve we all agree that one reason that 
we have to raise this large military force 
is to preserve the right of the gentleman 
from Nebraska and others of like mind 
to make a speech of the kind that he 
made just a few moments ago. I was 
amazed to find that a Member of the 
House would not give an unequivocal 
answer to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. SmiTH] as to whether he felt 
that Germany and Japan should have 
won the war. I accept that as an indi- 
cation of the type of hysteria which has 
seized the country. Nevertheless, it 
stands as amazing when a Member of 
this House is not willing to state un- 
equivocally who he feels should have 
won the war. 

Mr. BUFFETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. For an answer, yes; 
for an argument, no. 

Mr. BUFFETT. For an explanation 
of my statement. I was answering the 
question whether or not we should have 
got in the war. So far as winning the 
war 

Mr. KILDAY. I will ask the question 
now that the gentleman from Missis- 
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sippi asked: Does the gentleman now 
feel that Germany and Japan should 
have won the war? 

Mr. BUFFETT, The answer is em- 
phatically “No.” 

Mr. KILDAY. Why did you not say 
80? 

Mr. BUFFETT. And the question 
was an insult. If the question was 
phrased in the way the gentleman put it 
now, I misunderstood it. 

Mr. KILDAY. The gentleman con- 
tends that he misunderstood him? 

Mr. BUFFETT. I will have to look at 
the Recorp. Maybe the gentleman never 
misunderstands another person; I admit 
very frankly that sometimes I do; most 
people do. 

Mr. KILDAY. Perhaps I did the gen- 
tleman an injustice. It now appears 
that he will answer no question unequiv- 
ocally. 

Mr. Chairman, I decline to yield fur- 
ther. 

As to the amendment pending 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, KILDAY. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER of California. The gen- 
tleman also spoke of World War I. I 
should like to know his position on World 
War I. 

Mr. KILDAY. Now, as to the amend- 
ment; the amendment would reduce the 
term of service from 26 to 24 months. 
This was rather thoroughly discussed in 
the opening portion of the debate, and it 
was pointed out then, and it is abund- 
antly clear now, that these men by the 
very provisions of the bill we are con- 
sidering shall have 4 months’ basic 
training in the United States, its Terri- 
tories, and possessions; that they shall 
not be assigned to a combat zone until 
they have had 6 months of training. It 
is also clear that they will be entitled 
to approximately 1 month of leave, 
and experience shows that in travel and 
moving from station to station and get- 
ting to their outfits and things of that 
kind it consumes on the average two ad- 
ditional months; so by retaining it at 26 
months you can only anticipate actual 
service of 17 months from those inducted 
under the provisions of the act. If you 
reduce it two aditional months, then you 
are down to 15 months of actual service 
under the provisions of the act. 

I personally oppose any reduction in 
the period of training of 6 months, and 
I am sure we all oppose denying these 
boys a leave prior to departure from the 
country. That is all taken into consid- 
eration in the 26 months of service which 
we have provided in this bill. 

The Senate bill, of course, does provide 
for 24 months of service and goes down 
to 18 years of age. Those are matters, 
of course, which must go to conference 
and should go to conference so that full 
discussion may be had as to the reasons 
for the Senate provision of 24 months 
and our provision of 26, and that we 
can bring it back to the respective Houses 
for final action. 

Mr. Chairman, I trust the provision 
will be defeated. 

The . The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

All time on the amendment has cx- 
pired. 
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The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. SHAFER) 
there were—ayes 60, noes 126. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. PoaGce: Page 
30, strike out all of line 10 through 17, in- 
clusive, and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“(2) Within the limits of the over-all 
military manpower needs of the United 
States and not withstanding any other pro- 
vision of law any person whether a citizen 
of the United States or of any friendly na- 
tion and any national of Western Germany 
or Japan who meets all the other qualifica- 
tions for service in the Armed Forces of the 
United States and who is determined ty the 
Armed Forces of the United States to be 
attached to the principles of freedom and 
democracy shall be afforded an opportunity 
to volunteer for induction for service in the 
Armed Forces of the United States. 

“The terms of service and grade, commis- 
sioned or enlisted, for persons not citizens of 
the United States and accepted for enlist- 
ment under this section shall be in accord- 
ance with such regulations as may be pre- 
scribed by the President: Provided, however, 
That no such person not a citizen of the 
United States shall be given a grade higher 
than that of captain or its equivalent. 

“Provided further, That no veterans’ bene- 
fits as now or as may be hereafter provided 
by the laws of the United States shall accrue 
to any enlistee or officer not a citizen of the 
United States and accepted under the pro- 
visions of this section; nor shall any such 
enlistee or officer acquire any special rights 
or preference in connection with the attain- 
ment of United States citizenship by reason 
of the service authorized herein.” 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I make a point of order against the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas upon the ground that it in- 
directly affects the naturalization laws 
of the country which are not a part of 
the pending measure. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Texas desire to be heard on 
the point of order? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I will reserve the point of order 
in order for the gentleman to state his 
position. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, it is the 
same amendment as was offered here 
yesterday. I do not care for the gentle- 
man to reserve his point of order, but 
I would like to make a statement to the 
chairman. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, of 
course, we did not make a point of order 
yesterday, but the committee rejected it. 

Mr. POAGE. That is right. 

Mr. VINSON. It is the same amend- 
ment the gentleman offered yesterday? 

Mr. POAGE. That is right. I want 
to be heard on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
hear the gentleman. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendn:ent simply changes the provis- 
ions under which persons may be taken 
into the armed services of the United 
States. The bill now provides that with- 
in certain limits persons of prescribed 
ages shall be given an opportunity to 
come into the service of the United 
States. We change those conditions and 
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one of the limitations we impose is to 
say that no one shall become a citizen 
of the United States simply by virtue 
of this act. That in no wise changes or 
any manner affects the present immi- 
gration laws of the United States because 
there is no immigration law of the United 
States that says that anyone who serves 
under the terms of this bill shall or shall 
not become a citizen of the United States. 
I submit, Mr. Chairman, that it cannot 
possibly affect the immigration laws of 
the United States because there is no 
law of the United States that relates to 
the matter. 

Mr. COLE of New York. I am not 
pressing my point of order in order that 
the gentleman may discuss his amend- 
ment, 

Mr. POAGE. I appreciate the gentle- 
men’s forebearance but I want the point 
of order decided right now. If you gen- 
tlemeu do not want to face this issue, I 
want the record to so show. 

Mr. COLE of New York. We faced the 
issue on yesterday. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. DURHAM. Would it not be nec- 
essary for him to take the oath of al- 
legiance? 

Mr. POAGE. Yes; he would have to 
take the oath. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. VINSON. What kind of oath 
would he take, not being a citizen of the 
United States? 

Mr. POAGE. He would take the same 
oath that any citizen takes who goes into 
the United States Army. The oath that 
one takes when he goes into the United 
States Army is not a citizenship oath. 

The CHAIRMAN. Would the gentle- 
man from New York be kind enough to 
point out the provision in the pending 
amendment which he thinks definitely 
amends other existing law? 

Mr. COLE of New York. Of course, I 
do not have the amendment before me. 
All I know of it is hearing it read at the 
Clerk’s desk. My attention was arrested 
to the latter part of the amendent which 
related definitely to existing citizenship 
and other laws. 

Mr. POAGE. I submit, Mr. Chair- 
man, it does not relate to existing cit- 
izenship laws. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment 
presented by the gentleman from Texas 
states: 

(2) Within the limits of the over-all mil- 
itary manpower needs of the United States, 
and notwithstanding any other provisions of 
law, any person, whether a citizen of the 
United States or any friendly nation, and 
any national of Western Germany or Japan 
who meets all other qualifications for serv- 
ice in the Armed Forces of the United States 
and who is determined by the Armed Forces 
of the United States to be attached to the 
principles of freedom and democracy, shall 
be afforded an opportunity to volunteer íor 
induction for service in the Armed Forces 
of the United States. 


The Chair would inquire of the gentle- 
man from New York if he thinks there is 
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anything up to that point that would 
not be germane to the pending bill. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Certainly, 
if the Chairman, having the amendment 
in his hands, cannot find anything that 
is subject to a point of order, Iam not in 
a position to do so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is in- 
clined to think that on the face of the 
amendment, as it appears, it would be 
germane to the pending bill, and over- 
rules the point of order. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, this is 
the same amendment that a few of you 
voted down on yesterday after the com- 
mittee limited debate to two 5-minute 
speeches. I think that any proposal to 
save American boys and American dollars 
is worthy of more discussion, This is the 
same amendment that I have discussed 
before this House on several occasions, 

The whole issue is, Are you willing to 
use all of the resources to secure all of 
the men we need in our Armed Forces to 
carry on our global defense, or are you 
convinced that you must place the entire 
burden of the world on the shoulders of 
American boys? Are you willing to pay 
the salaries of those who would volun- 
teer from other lands to serve in this 
world-wide defense effort or do you pre- 
fer to go out and grab some American 
boy by the nape of the neck and force 
him to serve against his will and possibly 
to the injury of our domestic economy? 

I want the members of this committee 
to understand the question this amend- 
ment puts before us. I do not want any- 
body to hide out behind the proposition, 
“How will you make citizens out of these 
people?” The bill does not make citi- 
zens out of anyone. It does not use 
American citizenship as a bribe. It sim- 
ply says that if a man in Germany for 
example wants to serve in the United 
States Army, to stand with the forces of 
freedom between his own German home 
and the forces of dictatorship, that we 
will give him the opportunity to do so, 
It says that if we can recruit a man from 
Tokyo and put a gun over his shoulder 
and get him to go over and do some of 
the fighting in Korea instead of sending 
a boy from St. Louis, then by this amend- 
ment, we offer him the opportunity to 
do so. z. 

It means that we give you a practical 
means of using the manpower now in the 
Nationalist Army of China. It gives the 
Army an opportunity to work out a 
method of using these men under the 
American flag, where they would take 
orders from our own military command- 
ers; where we would avoid the dangers 
that so many see in depending on foreign 
leadership. It simply says that the 
United States of America is going to com- 
mand those who fight at our expense 
over the far-flung battlefields of this 
worid. 

It leaves all the details to this Govern- 
ment. In fact, it lets the Armed Forces 
themselves decide on the qualifications 
of those who would enlist and on the 
conditions of their service. It simply 
proclaims the policy of using everybody 
we can. It even leaves it in the power of 
the conference committee to make 
changes and improvements in the details, 
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Is the Armed Services Committee afraid 
of itself? 

I call the chairman's attention to the 
great speech he made on economy a while 
ago. I know the chairman will be fair 
enough to realize that you can maintain 
a division of German nationals in Ger- 
many as a part of the American Army. 
more cheaply than you can maintain a 
division of American boys in Germany 
under the American flag. You can 
strengthen the economy of every one of 
the countries from which we enlist men 
by carrying this program into effect. If 
you would but employ some of these Ger- 
mans in the American Army, you would 
not have to be sending so much money 
and economic aid to Germany. For 
every dollar that you spend in paying the 
salary of a German national who you 
keep in Germany it will put a dollar into 
the economy of Germany, just as truly as 
if you sent it as a gift. Every time you 
spend a dollar under this amendment 
you can withdraw a dollar from the eco- 
nomic support you give to the countries 
in which you pay the soldier. If you 
want to save for the American taxpayers 
millions of dollars, if you want to save 
the lives of hundreds of thousands of 
American boys, I cannot see how you can 
conscientiously say that you are not go- 
ing to give consideration to passing this 
amendment this afternoon. 

I know the chairman is going to tell 
you that they had General Eisenhower 
before the committee and he said he was 
not in favor of a Hessian Army. I hope 
the chairman will tell you why General 
Eisenhower said he was not in favor of 
it. I hope those who object.to this will 
tell you why, rather than simply hiding 
behind some high-sounding words to the 
effect that “we do not want a Hessian 
Army,” that we do not want any mer- 
cenary troops in the United States Army. 
Why do you not want them in the Army? 
Do you not want to do everything you 
can to avoid bringing back any more 
caskets with American flags over them 
than we have to? Are your feelings so 
strong against what you may con- 
sider an undignified position for the mil- 
itary commanders of our country that 
you would rather return caskets than to 
provide for the use of foreign troops? If 
any of you feel so strongly or have such 
a pride in our 100-percent American 
forces you might consider an amendment 
to this bill which would allow Congress- 
men to volunteer regardless of age or 
physical fitness. 

How can you object to allowing any- 
one who will to join in the maintenance 
of the peace of the world, a job of pro- 
tecting their own homes as well as our 
homes? 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. SIKES. As I recall the newspaper 
comment on General Eisenhower's state- 
ment, it was that he does not want a rag- 
tag of mercenaries. He did not say he 
did not want foreign nationals enlisted 
to serve under our flag. May I point out 
that this matter already has been favor- 
ably acted on in the other body. It is 
a part of their bill. 
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Mr. POAGE. Under this amendment 
we do not ask that you force any man 
into the service of the United States. 
We say, “Give any man a chance to serve 
if he wants to.” 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas close in 25 minutes, the 
last 5 minutes to be reserved to the com- 
mittee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Connecticut 
(Mr. SADLAK]. 

Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Chairman, inas- 
much as the gentleman from Texas 
would not yield to me, I desire to ask 
him a question in regard to the proposal 
he has made, I do that because, while 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
WALTER] had proposed an amendment 
here this morning, I was in my office 
checking the code and statutes working 
on an amendment along the same lines. 
They do differ somewhat, but I will not 
take the time to discuss that at this par- 
ticular time. 

I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Poace] what does he say 
about the aliens or noncitizens who have 
already been inducted into the armed 
services or have volunteered their serv- 
ices and are now fighting in the uniform 
of the United States in Korea. Would 
he deny citizenship to them? 

Mr. POAGE. My amendment does not 
say anything about them. This would 
not change their status one way or the 
other. They retain any rights that they 
may have acquired. I simply say that 
if a man comes in under provision, it 
does not give him any special rights. 
That is all the amendment says. 

Mr. SADLAK. May I ask the gentle- 
man, would he have any objection to a 
proposal that those now serving in the 
Army of the United States, in our uni- 
form, and who had come legally to the 
United States and who had been in- 
ducted or volunteered, should be granted 
immediately the privilege of United 
States citizenship? 

Mr. POAGE. I would not deny them 
any privileges that they have under the 
present law. This would give them 
every privilege that they now have. It 
neither adds nor detracts from their 
present rights. 

Mr. SADLAK. There is no privilege 
given under the gentleman’s amendment 
because the law granting expeditious 
citizenship to those serving in the 
Armed Forces expired on December 31, 
1946, and therefore there is no way in 
which he can obtain citizenship now 
earlier than waiting the period of 5 
years. 

Mr. POAGE. That is right, but the 
situation is in nowise altered by this 
proposal. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Arkansas 
(Mr. TACKETT]. 

Mr. TACKETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
merely have a couple of observations to 
contribute. The very argument made 
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by the gentleman from Texas in seeking 
to have his proposal adopted, would be 
answered by merely hiring these vari- 
ous’ foreigners to fight for the United 
States Government. I cannot see any 
reason for bringing them into the United 
States armed service to be classified as 
American boys if we merely want their 
assistance to prevent young men in this 
country from having to serve in the Army 
during the time of emergency. We can 
hire those foreign soldiers as cheap as we 
would need to pay them to become mem- 
bers of the United States Army. I think 
it would be more logical to hire foreign- 
ers to fight for us than to hire them to 
become members of our Army to there- 
after be treated as United States veter- 
ans of the United States armed services. 

Mr. CLEMENTE. And if they were 
brought into the Armed Forces, they 
would be entitled to compensation for 
injuries and so forth. 

Mr. TACKETT. Yes; we will save 
money by hiring foreigners to fight for 
us rather than hiring them to become a 
part of us. Even though this proposal 
would not classify these foreigners for 
veteran benefits, a later Congress will 
be duty bound to treat such foreign vet- 
erans the same as veteran citizens of 
this country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Rogers]. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to answer the statement of 
the gentleman from Arkansas IMr. 
Tackett], which the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. Poace] did not answer, and 
that is to say that the Poage amendment 
expressly provides against the payment 
of veterans’ benefits to foreign nationals 
who are taken into the United States 
Army under this amendment. This 
amendment, Mr. Chairman, provides the 
means to answer that question which is 
being asked all over the United States of 
America today. The people are wonder- 
ing why the nationals of other countries 
are not being used, and you know as well 
as I do that we are now feeling earth- 
shaking tremors because that question 
has not been answered, 

Mr. TACKETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas, I yield. 

Mr. TACKETT. I would also favor 
legislation which would allow us to hire 
soldiers to fight for the United States, 
but do you not know that the next Con- 
gress that comes here after some of 
these fellows are injured or wounded in 
action will pass legislation giving them 
the same benefits as soldiers of the 
United States Government? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I cannot say 
what some other Congress may do and I 
cannot be responsible for that. I do 
want to say this about the mercenary 
question, I have asked the military men 
about that and everytime I have asked 
the question they have told me that the 
United States Army does not want mer- 
cenaries. They say that mercenary sol- 
diers are no good. I will grant that and 
go a step further. Mercenary citizens 
are no good. That has nothing to do 
with this amendment because foreign 
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Army under this amendment will be 
joining a force that is dedicated to the 
destruction of communism, the common 
enemy of all free peoples. Therefore, I 
submit that such foreign nationals 
would not stand in the status of merce- 
naries. These foreign nationals who pro- 
fess to want freedom and to fight com- 
munism will be given the opportunity 
under this amendment to do something 
besides talk, and they will have the op- 
portunity to be paid for it. It is their 
countries which are primarily being 
overrun and if they want to fight to stop 
the tide, now is the time to put them 
to the test. People have asked over and 
over why the Chinese Nationalists have 
not been used. This amendment will 
permit the induction of as many of the 
Chinese Nationalists who want to come 
into the United States Army and I want 
to see the opportunity afforded them to 
show how sincere they are in their pro- 
fessed desire to fight communism. This 
country has furnished the materials and 
the guns to the other free nations of 
this world, and it is high time that we 
let those countries furnish some of the 
men to pull the triggers on those guns, 
We cannot continue to pay the bill and 
in addition to furnish the manpower, 
This amendment will permit these for- 
eign nationals to be under the control 
of American officers, where they should 
be. You Members who have stood on 
this floor and spoken so eloquently and 
so exhaustively espousing the use of Chi- 
nese Nationalists have in this amend- 
ment the opportunity to realize what 
you have said you want. I want the Chi- 
nese Nationalists used and that is why 
I am going to vote for this amendment, 
and I think that if you are sincere in 
what you have been saying, you ought 
to vote for the amendment, too. Mr. 
Chairman, I urge the adoption of this 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. JENKINS] is recognized. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Chairman, I ex- 
pect to support the pending amend- 
ment. However, I rose primarily to 
stress the fact that the legislation that 
we are presently considering is of the 
greatest possible interest to all classes of 
our people. There is no doubt that every 
Member of Congress agrees with me that 
this legislation is of tremendous interest 
to home folks of all classes. This fact 
was most forcefully brought out by one 
of my colleagues, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Ayres]. Having served in the 
last war with an outfit in which there 
were many boys of about 18 years of age, 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. AYRES] 
would naturally know the interest of these 
young men who are now in a very uncer- 
tain attitude. The gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Ayres] held a number of meetings 
which were attended by many high- 
school boys and also by high-school 
girls and their parents. The gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Ayres] comes 
from the large city of Akron, Ohio, and 
his audiences were very representative, 
He threw the meetings open so that the 
boys could express their views. These 
meetings claimed the attention of many 
people. 


Life magazine took an interest _ 
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in the meetings of the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Ayres] and took many pic- 
tures which graphically depict the great 
interest shown in these meetings. The 
current issue of this magazine will be 
interesting to you. I recommend that 
you read this magazine and look at the 
pictures. I compliment the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Ayres] on his great idea 
and of the success of his meetings. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Bray] is recognized. 

Mr. BRAY. As for the theory that it 
is against our Government’s policies for 
aliens to serve in American armies, that 
is entirely in error. To my personal 
knowledge, I remember both Chinese and 
Korean aliens serving in the American 
Army. I know nothing as to their num- 
bers, but any such objection to letting 
them go into the armed services is 
entirely erroneous. l 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired. 

The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
MILLER] is recognized. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Chairman, I see no reason why we 
should not use these individuals from 
other countries to fight on our side if 
they are willing to fight. 

Recently I was disappointed when we 
learned that some 150,000 South Kore- 
ans were sent home and not allowed to 
fight. I never could understand why the 
South Koreans should not be permitted 
to fight. There is another 300,000 Kore- 
ans who are anxious to fight. Instead of 
sending our 18-year-old boys to fight 
their battles for them, we should let 
5 we should let them do the fight- 


This amendment has a great deal of 
merit. I hope you will give it earnest 
consideration. This country can use the 
services of our friends from other coun- 
tries. The committee should adopt this 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. MILLER] 
has expired. 

The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Brooxs] is recognized. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, with 
reference to the idea of using troops 
other than from our own country, I have 
not been hostile to that idea. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I have made speeches in be- 
half of it; but I have examined the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Poace] and I think it 
is in very poor form. It will give us a 
great deal of trouble. In the first place, 
the amendment strikes out a part of the 
bill which permits voluntary inductions 
of men into our own service. I do not 
think that part ought to be stricken out. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS. I yield. 

Mr. POAGE. The amendment spe- 
cifically allows any American citizen to 
enlist; it includes those boys stricken 
out. 

Mr. BROOKS. But the gentleman’s 
cco on page 30 strikes out lines 

to 17. 
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Mr. POAGE. And inserts the provi- 
sion whereby all those boys can come in. 

Mr. BROOKS. The gentleman can 
explain that in his own time. I am not 
convinced that it does. 

Another thing that I find objection- 
able: I like the thought of the Philip- 
pine Constabulary. If his amendment 
contained a provision something along 
the line of the Philippine Constabulary 
which could be handled as a separate or- 
ganization, not a part of the Army, I 
think maybe it would have serious 
merit. But when you come to take in a 
large body of troops made up of diverse 
nationalities I doubt the wisdom of do- 
ing it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Cote] is recognized. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I think the proponents of this pro- 
posal have not thought through this 
problem to its full conclusion. This is 
not a new matter for the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee; we gave consideration 
to that problem a year or so ago and 
eventually authorized a bill which even- 
tually became legislation approving an 
over-all total of 2,500 foreigners to be 
in our Armed Forces. 

One of the main difficulties of accept- 
ing this kind of proposal is that the first 
thing we would have to do would be to 
spend about 2 years teaching these aliens 
the English language so they would 
know that when they got the order to 
charge they would charge instead of re- 
treating. That is just one of the many 
problems entailed in bringing large 
numbers of foreigners into the Army to 
wear the uniform of the United States, 

My other criticism of the amendment 
is that while we ostensibly welcome these 
people with open arms to fight with us 
we deny to them the financial benefits 
that other veterans enjoy. To me that 
is not right; to me that is rather shabby, 
cheap treatment accorded to a person 
who is willing to accept the risks of serv- 
ice in our Army. 

Another objectionable feature is the 
limitation that no matter how brilliant 
the foreigner may be he may not rise 
above the rank of captain. What sort 
of treatment is that? In effect we say 
to them you can come in and do the dirty 
work but none of you can hope to pro- 
gress and get ahead. These are just 
some of the problems that the amend- 
ment poses. Its objective is quite all 
right. The committee has recognized 
the value of the proposal in times past 
and has reported appropriate legisla- 
tion with that end in view, but this 
amendment has been poorly drafted and 
will defeat its own good purpose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. DURHAM] is 
recognized. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Chairman, to me 
this proposition proposed in this amend- 
ment is like having a man serve two 
masters. A man will necessarily have to 
take the oath of allegiance to the United 
States. 

This has also been tried, if you will 
read history; it was tried by the English. 
The Hessians ran off and left them at a 
very critical time. 

I think that a plan can be devised, and 
Iam in favor of it, of trying to use all of 
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the personnel we can possibly secure; 
there is certainly a proper place and a 
proper time to use it, but not in this 
proposal. In my opinion it would be 
disastrous to morale and it would be a 
positive hindrance in my opinion to 
operations of a successful campaign in 
any theater of war. Then the complica- 
tions after a war such as citizenship and 
benefits of many kinds. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. SIKES] is recognized. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, no major 
or insurmountable difficulties have been 
raised in connection with this question, 
no difficulty that cannot be surmounted 
by military discipline and by the terms 
under which these men are enlisted. 

My friend the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. DurHam] referred to the 
Hessians. 

The Hessians did not enlist in the 
British Army; they were sold into serv- 
ice. On the other hand, the French For- 
eign Legion is an example of a workable 
system of enlisting foreign nationals. 
They apparently do not have serious lan- 
guage or other difficulties. For a few 
cents a day the French get all the for- 
eign nationals they want for their Army; 
and they are depending on those foreign 
nationals, mostly German citizens, to 
save Indochina for them today. 

Adoption of this provision means less 
disruption of American homes, less in- 
terference with careers and schooling, 
because it will lessen materially the re- 
quirements for service by our own peo- 
ple. It certainly provides additional 
opportunity to spread the teachings of 
Americanism. 

Mr. Chairman, this is not offered as 
a joke. It provides an opportunity to 
save American manpower. That is not a 
joke. It provides an opportunity to save 
American lives. That is not a joke. It 
provides an opportunity to save money. 
That is not a joke, either. 

There should be no question about 
this. It is already in the Senate bill 
and any difficulties in language may be 
worked out in conference between. the 
two bodies. We do not offer these peo- 
ple much in return for their help in 
world defense, no veterans’ benefits, no 
citizenship. But it is a known fact that 
many foreign nationals want to enlist 
in our forces. We will be able to get all 
of them that we want to use. 

We seek to tap an almost unlimited 
source of trained manpower. They in- 
clude some of the best soldiers in the 
world. This proposal would avoid send- 
ing some American boys to far corners 
of the world at considerable cost, if you 
please, and at a considerable loss of 
time. 

It is well known that we must be pre- 
pared to defend much of the world. I 
think we should get all the help we can. 

I hope the amendment will be agreed 
to. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Vinson]. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, the 
committee overwhelmingly rejected this 
amendment after debate yesterday. I 
certainly hope the time has not come 
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when America’s battles will have to be 
fought by going out and trying to hire 
foreign nationals in our ranks. There 
would be one, two, or three companies 
or regiments of this race, and one, two, 
or three regiments of that race. There 
would be just as much confusion as there 
is going on up in the United Nations 
right now. You can see what that is 
getting us into. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment 
will be rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Poace]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Vinson) 
there were—ayes 56, noes 121. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the balance of 
the bill be considered as read, that it be 
printed in the Recorp at this point, and 
that the entire bill be open to amend- 
ment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, the gentle- 
man’s request will not foreclose the of- 
fering of any further amendments to 
the first section of the bill? 

Mr. VINSON. No; it will not. It 
opens the whole bill for amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. i 

The balance of the bill follows: 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 1 of the act of July 27, 
1950 (ch. 501 of the laws of the 81st Cong., 
2d sess.), is hereby amended by striking out 
the words “July 9, 1951” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the words “July 1, 1952” and by add- 
ing at the end of said section a new sentence 
as follows: “No person whose enlistment has 
been extended heretofore or hereafter for 12 
months pursuant to this act shall have his 
enlistment extended for any additional pe- 
riod of time under this act.” 

(b) Section 7 of the act of September 9, 
1950 (64 Stat, 828), is amended by striking 
out “July 9, 1951” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “July 1, 1953.” 

Sec. 3. Wherever in this amendatory act 
the period of active service for any category 
of persons is increased, such increased period 
of service shall be applicable to all persons 
in such category serving on active duty in 
the Armed Forces on the date of the enact- 
ment of this amendatory act, except members 
of the reserve components. 

Sec. 4. Section 3 of the Selective Service 
Act of 1948, as amended, is hereby amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 3. Except as otherwise provided in 
this title, it shall be the duty of every male 
citizen of the United States, and every other 
male person residing in the United States, 
who, on the day or days fixed for the first or 
any subsequent registration, is between the 
ages of 18 and 26, to present himself for and 
submit to registration at such time or times 
and place or places, and in such manner, as 
shall be determined by proclamation of the 
President and by rules and regulations pre- 
scribed hereunder: Provided, That persons 
required to register pursuant to this section 
shall, at the time of such registration, be 
accorded the right to express a written pref- 
erence to discharge their obligation for train- 
ing in the National Security Training Corps 
or training and service in the Armed Forces 
in units which are segregated as to race, 
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which preference shall govern any future as- 
signment of such persons, for training or 
training and service, insofar as military 
necessity may permit.” 

Sec. 5. If any provision of this act or the 
application thereof to any person or circum- 
stances is held invalid, the validity of the 
remainder of the act and of the application 
of such provision to other persons and cir- 
cumstances shall not be affected thereby. 

Sec. 6. This title may be cited as the “1951 
Amendments to the Universal Military Train- 
ing and Service Act.” 


Mr. PRICE. Mr, Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Price: Page 53, 
line 19, after the word “hereunder”, strike 
out the colon, insert a period, and strike out 
the remainder of the language in the section. 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the Price amendment ad all amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, as I recall, yesterday 
we discussed this thing for about an 
hour. It was hotly contested and closely 
divided. May I suggest the gentleman 
give us 20 minutes, because I think there 
are Members who want to speak on it 
who do not happen to be here at this 
time. 3 

Mr. VINSON. I suggest that the de- 
bate be limited to 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I object, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, this, of 
course, is the identical amendment 
which was adopted yesterday to strike 
from the Barden substitute the segrega- 
tion language contained therein. With 
the rejection of the Barden substitute 
it becomes necessary to amend the bill 
now under consideration to accomplish 
what the membership of this House in- 
dicated it desired to do when by a vote 
of 178 to 126 it eliminated the segrega- 
tion provision. 

There is no need for extended debate 
on this amendment today as I believe 
it was fully explained in the 2 hours 
it was under discussion on yesterday. 
I propose at this time to very briefiy 
reiterate the arguments which I pre- 
sented then in support of the amend- 
ment in order to refresh the minds of 
the Members as to the importance of 
striking from the bill the present 
language. 

For the purpose of clarification—my 
amendment will strike from the bill the 
proviso on page 53 beginning on line 
19, which in effect calls for segregation 
under the law. In my opinion and in 
the opinion of the armed services the 
provision is administratively unwork- 
able. The Department of Defense has 
indicated its opposition when similar 
provisions were offered to previous bills. 

As I said yesterday the Armed Forces 
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of the United States have in the past 5 
years made progress away from racial 
segregation. The Air Force and the 
Navy today have a policy of nonsegre- 
gation throughout the services. The 
morale and efficiency of the troops have 
been improved as a result. No incidents 
have occurred to warrant a reversal of 
this trend. 

Negro and white soldiers are fighting 
in the far corners of the world and they 
appreciate each other as United States 
citizens with equal responsibilities as 
well as equal rights. There is no room 
for second-degree American citizen- 
ship among our fighting forces in 
Korea—and there is no room for sec- 
ondary citizenship anywhere in this 
great Nation—the Armed Forces in- 
cluded. 

Both great political parties recognize 
this. In their party platforms in 1948 
both pledged their efforts in opposition 
to the idea of racial segregation in the 
armed services of the United States, 

Those entusted with the responsibil- 
ity of directing our Military Establish- 
ment believe that the adortion of a pro- 
vision—such as now contained in the 
bill—giving men the right to choose 
whether they wish to serve in segregated 
units and making it mandatory on the 
Armed Forces to carry out that choice, 
except where military necessity forbids, 
would interfere substantially with the 
efficient fulfillment by the services of 
their military missions. 

Since there are no segreg:.ted units in 
the Navy or Air Force it wonld necessi- 
tate a major reorganization of both of 
these services to provide opportunities 
for segregation in training or in subse- 
quent service assignment. Both services 
would be severely limited in their free- 
dom to assign personel where they 
could be used most effectively if such 
a requirement were written into law. 

In the Army there are no segregated 
training divisions to which men could be 
sent. Outside the training divisions, 
where segregated Army units do exist, 
the proposed amendment would take 
control over assignment away from the 
Army and give it to the individual. Com- 
manding officers would not be able to 
assign men where they were needed most 
but would be compelled to send them to 
segregeted units unless they could find 
some imperative military reason for do- 
ing otherwise. Every assignment made 
contrary to a man’s expressed wish would 
open up the prospect of disaffection, 
increased racial tension, appeals to 
higher authority and lawsuits. 

Special difficulties would attend the 
assignment of men possessing critically 
needed skills. These assignments must 
be made on the basis of qualifications, 
rather than color. Failure to follow this 
practice would complicate the operating 
problems of military units. 

Difficulties could also arise from the 
necessity for respecting the desire of men 
frori relatively small racial groups to be 
in segregated units of their own. It 
would be hard to concentrate Malayans 
or Mongolians, for example, in special 
groups if they expressed a wish for such 
treatment. 
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The net effect of the proposed amend- 
ment would be to impair the flexibility 
of military assignment. with consequent 
great loss in the operating efficiency of 
the arined services. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. Does the gentleman be- 
lieve that one of the best arguments that 
has been made on behalf of the amend- 
ment is the remark made by the chair- 
nian of the committee in connection with 
the Poage amendment when he said, 
“We do not want any segregation in the 
Army on the basis of race? 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois close in 10 minutes, 
the last 5 minutes to be controlled by the 
committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr, 
JAViTs]. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
been trying to get recognition for the 
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for amendment in order to propose an 
amendment, one which I have sponsored 
every time the draft bill has been up. 
The text of the amendment is as follows: 

My amendment was intended to de- 
clare it.as the policy of Congress that 
there should be no discrimination in 
selection, or service, on account of race, 
creed, color, or national origin. 

I should like to inform the House that 
I will not now offer that amendment. 
I do that in deference to the antisegrega- 
tion vote which the House cast yesterday, 
and because I have faith that the House 
will be consistent. I think a magnificent 
illustration was given yesterday of the 
fact that we believe in the principles of 
the Constitution, both in the general tone 
of the debate and in the vote that was 
cast. I think a great speech was made 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Dawson] and I think a great speech was 
made by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. POWELL]. I think it is only fair, 
therefore, that the question not be la- 
bored further in this debate by anybody 
for any purposes,-in the sincere faith 
that the House shall express its will on 
this amendment as it expressed its will 
on the situation yesterday. 

I should like to add this one point: 
Let it be clear that if there had not been 
the votes against segregation in the 
armed services on the Republican side 
of the aisle yesterday this Winstead pro- 
posal could never have been stricken out 
of the bill, and it will not be today unless 
the Republican votes for the same pur- 
pose are available. So many of us have 
always maintained that this fight against 
segregation and discrimination is a bi- 
partisan issue. The votes have to come 
from the Republican side of the aisle to 
be added to those on the Democratic 
side if a fight like this is to be won. That 
is a happy idea, that we should combine 
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in doing decent things. I am hopeful 
that the same votes we had yesterday 
will be forthcoming today to defeat this 
provision contained in the bill which 
would turn the clock back and force seg- 
regation even where it has already been 
eliminated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New Jersey 
Mr. Roprno]. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, in vot- 
ing on this amendment to the bill to in- 
crease the strength of the armed services, 
it seems to me that we are really voting 
whether or not to plant land mines and 
booby traps of prejudice all through our 
armed services—deadly deposits of fear, 
discrimination that would weaken the 
armed services from within and would 
hand to Communist propagandists 
throughout the world new ammunition 
with which to attack us. 

We have heard plain talk from our 
esteemed colleague, the distinguished 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Dawson], 
who is the chairman of the Committee 
on Expenditures in Executive Depart- 
ments. He speaks rarely on this floor, 
but always to the point. He has laid 
the issue on the line. Are we, by our 
vote to say that in the armed services 
we are going to legislate segregation and 
discrimination, to set up first- and sec- 
ond-class citizenship—and just at a time 
when the armed services themselves are 
making progress in breaking down such 
practices and are finding that unsegre- 
gated units are successful, that Ameri- 
can fighting men can work and fight to- 
gether better than in Jim Crow units 
that deny the very ideals for which we 
are fighting? 

The gentleman from Illinois has chal- 
lenged every Member of this House. He 
once laid his life on the altar of his 
country’s need. He is a combat vet- 
eran, painfully disabled by the loss of a 
leg. I happen to know that the same 
heroism of stubborn fortitude he dis- 
played on the battlefield is displayed in 
his work in this House. I know that he 
has walked from his office to this floor 
and back again when every step was 
pain and agony, that he has stayed on 
the floor for hours and days when a 
lesser mar. would have been in a hospi- 
tal. Today he is the symbol of the prin- 
ciple that shall be upheld or denied by 
our vote on the amendment that pro- 
poses to require young inductees to elect, 
at the time of their induction, whether 
to serve in segregated or unsegregated 
units. If we vote for this amendment, 
we will not succeed in degrading the mil- 
lions of members of minority groups for 
whom the gentleman from Illinois has 
spoken with such force and feeling, we 
will have succeeded only in degrading 
ourselves and the standing of our coun- 
try at a time when our democratic 
preachments are under Communist at- 
tack everywhere in the world. 

Mr. Chairman, it was my privilege 
to have served in the last war. I know 
that men under fire do not practice Jim 
Crow. I know that the reforms that 
the armed services have started will 
strengthen the morale and the fighting 
power of our men. To cancel out, 
weaken, or in any way impede those re- 
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forms will sap morale and weaken fight- 
ing power as effectively as could any 
deliberate sabotage. 

I endorse the thorough, closely rea- 
soned, and, to my mind, unanswerable 
arguments for the amendment that has 
been presented by the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Price], to strike out the 
segregation requirement. 

The eyes, ears, hearts, and minds of 
more than 1,000,000,000 people of the 
colored races are focused upon us as we 
debate and vote up this amendment. All 
of them are the continual target of Com- 
munist attempts at infiltration and sub- 
version. If we vote to defeat this seg- 
regation amendment, we will have dis- 
appointed the Communists and we will 
have given renewed support, by action 
to the words that we and other members 
of the United Nations are saying to the 
peoples of the world. This, Mr. Chair- 
man, is a show-down in the battle for 
men’s minds and loyalties that is as im- 
portant as any major military campaign. 
I urge the Members of the House to 
vote for the Price amendment to strike 
from this bill the provision for segre- 
gated units in the armed services, 

(Mr. Royo asked and was given 
permission to yield the balance of the 
time allotted to him to Mr. HOLIFIELD.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
(Mr. HOLIFIELD]. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no desire in the limited time to 
make an impassioned appeal on this 
subject. It is a matter of conscience 
with all of us, and we are all entitled to 
our own opinion on it. In World War II 
we had the Four Hundred and Forty- 
second Regiment of Japanese, which was 
a segregated unit. Most of these Japa- 
nese-Americans came from California. 
That particular unit received more cas- 
ualties than any other regiment, I un- 
derstand, in World War II, and also more 
decorations. I recently talked with Mike 
Masaoka, one of the heroes of the Four 
Hundred and Forty-second and the na- 
tional legislative representative of that 
organization, and here is part of the 
statement of his organization, the Japa- 
nese-American Citizens League: 

We found that simply because we were 
Japanese-Americans, or that we were mem- 
bers of a segregated outfit, the German 
enemy did not alter his fire or his tactics. 

We discovered that a bullet killed a man 
regardless of whether he was a Japanese- 
American from a relocation center, or a 
Mexican-American from Colorado, an Irish- 
man from Boston, a Negro from Atlanta, or a 
Jew from Brooklyn. We saw that the blood of 
all men flowed red from the wounds of 
battle; we heard the same screams of pain 
from the lips of all the distressed. 

We learned that all men can fight, and 
all can die. 

The wartime experiences of the Japanese- 
American soldiers, both as members of a 
special segregated unit and, later, as mem- 
bers of a nonsegregated organization, sug- 
gests that in terms of human dignity as 
well as in terms of maximum efficiency to 
fight and win a war a policy of nonsegre- 
gation, of equal treatment and opportunity, 
is best and most in keeping with American 
ideals and aspirations. 

We believe that segregation wastes man- 
power because it reduces the number of 
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experts available for the more skilled oper- 
ations of modern war. 

We believe that segregation creates and 
foments distinctions and antagonisms be- 
tween groups, destroying that harmonious 
relationship between troops that is necessary 
to achieve victory. 

We believe that segregation plays into the 
hands of our enemies and thereby enables 
them to rally forces to their banners which 
ought to rush to ours. 

We believe that in the armed services, 
where one serves his country, there should 
be no discrimination in treatment or op- 
portunity because of race, color, creed, or 
national origin. For such sanctioned se- 
gregation by the Military Establishment 
serves to create and strengthen prejudice 
and discrimination in nonmilitary and ci- 
vilian life. In this way, what the armed 
services do influences all other aspects of 
American life, to either the detriment or the ` 


“betterment of our society as a whole. 


Thus, we urge this committee to take 
positive action to end all segregation in 
the armed services. We urge this, not only 
that the services as a whole will benefit, but 
that individuals serving with the Armed 
Forces will take an increasingly cooperative 
part in them. And, in the final analysis, 
we urge this action so that all America will 
have another example of democracy at work. 


On the subject of waste of human life 
and skills because of the inability to 
fill vacancies with segregated replace- 
ments it states: 


Another problem faced by the Four Hun- 
dred and Forty-second because of its segre- 
gated nature was that of replacements, 
Since only Japanese-Americans could be used 
as replacements for the unit, there were 
times when the Four Hundred and Forty- 
second was hard put to field enough troops 
to carry out their assignments. 

Most of the enlisted personnel of the Four 
Hundred and Forty-second qualified for offi- 
cer-candidate schools, yet very few—less 
than five of the original group of almost 
5,000 in the combat team—were selected. 

Once the Four Hundred and Forty-second 
was committed to action, however, many 
Japanese-Americans were given combat or 
battlefield commissions as second lieuten- 
ants. By the time the infantry regiment 
was inactivated in 1946, some 367 officers had 
been assigned to it. Of this number, only 
90, including the warrant officers, were Jap- 
anese-Americans. About 75 were combat 
appointments. The highest rank attained 
was that of major. Of the 11 Japanese- 
Americans who were commissioned captains, 
three were chaplains and five were doctors 
or dentists. 


Mr. Chairman, I ask that the Com- 
mittee support the Price amendment in 
the name of democracy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. WinstEeap] to close debate on the 
pending amendment. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. Mr. Chairman, I, 
too, talked on this subject yesterday. I 
will not burden you by repeating what 
I consider the unanswerable argument 
in favor of the provisions of the bill 
which I had inserted therein. Yester- 
day I presented statements from Gen. 
Omar Bradley and many other military 
leaders with reference to their views on 
the question of some segregation in the 
armed services. I would like to present 
to you excerpts from a pamphlet issued 
by the War Department in 1944—Com- 
mand of Negro Troops. It says: 

WASHINGTON 25, D. C., February 29, 1944: 
War Department Pamphlet No. 20-6, Com- 
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mand of Negro Troops, is published for in- 
formation and guidance of all concerned, 
Signed by the Secretary of War: 
G. C. MARSHALL, 
Chief of Staf. 
Official: 
2 J. A. ULIO, 
Adjutant General. 


Mr. Chairman, this shows a poll was 
taken and that a majority of the Negroes 
expressed themselves. Here is the 
question asked: 

Do you think that white and Negro 
soldiers should be in separate outfits, or 
should they be together in the same outfit? 


Here is the Negro poll: 

Separate outfit, 38 percent; no preference 
or undecided, 26 percent; same outfit or in- 
tegrated unit, 36 percent. 


Mr. Chairman, that shows that more 
of the Negroes themselves expressed a 
preference for the segregated outfit than 
those who preferred integrated units, 
and the whites expressed themselves 88 
percent in favor of the segregated unit. 

Another question asked and I quote: 

Question: “Do you think it is a good idea 
or a poor idea to have separate service clubs 
in Army camps?” 


Negro: 
Percent saying good idea 48 
Pereent saying poor idea 39 
SSR aS ee eee 13 
White: 
Percent saying good idea — 565 
All other answers. 15 


This chart may be surprising, in view of 
the statement made earlier that almost all 
Negroes dislike segregation. The number of 
Negroes who said they thought white and 
Negro soldiers should be in the same outfit 
was about as large as the group saying they 
should be in separate outfits, while a quarter 
of the men were undecided. The explana- 
tion is that the men were not asked whether 
they liked or disliked the idea of separate 
outfits. They were given a practical question 
about an immediate problem, not a question 
about an ideal situation in an ideal world. 
Men's written statements on why they 
favored separate outfits showed that they 
opposed segregation in principle, but also 
desired to avoid friction. On the other hand, 
many of the men who opposed separation in 
the Army thought such a policy inconsistent 
with the aims for which the Nation is fight- 
ing. 

White soldiers, by a great majority, favored 
racial separation in the Army. This held 
true for both Northerners and Southerners. 
However sound their reasons may or may not 
be, this mass sentiment cannot be ignored. 

These findings must not be taken to mean 
that white and colored soldiers dislike each 
other so much that they should never be 
allowed to come in contact with each other, 
or that there is certain to be trouble at a 
mixed post. There is a great body of evi- 
dence to the contrary. What the findings do 
indicate is no more and no less than that the 
odds are very much in favor of less inter- 
racial friction if colored and white enlisted 
men continue to be organized in separate 
military units. 

War Department instructions provide that 
post exchanges and theaters, or sections of 
theaters, and other recreational facilities 
may be designated for the use of particular 
military units, but not for the use of a cer- 
tain race or color group. Existing instruc- 
tions make it clear, moreover, that it is not 
the policy of the War Department to require 
racial separation in off-duty activities. The 
burden of deciding whether or not there shall 
be some separation in the use of camp facili- 
ties is placed on the local command, with the 
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assumption that local conditions will be 
taken into account. There is added the 
specific ban on use of resented reference to 
race or color. 


Was not that sound? That is what 
the provision I proposed would provide. 
That is what the Price amendment would 
strike out. 

May I ask you how you expect the 
military leaders who have said so often 
that they believed it was necessary to 
have at least some segregated units to 
be able to handle this proposition? Yet, 
they ask why the military leaders do not 
come out against the President's direc- 
tive. We have had an example recently 
in the Pacific with General MacArthur, 
a real military leader. They say he did 
not go along. What happened to him? 

How can it be said that I seek to make 
a second-class citizen out of any man? 
I have nothing but the highest praise to 
offer for our Negroes who have fought. 
I am only offering a peaceful solution of 
this cciaplicated and rather involved 
problem, to let the military work this 
thing out with common sense. 

May I say again, if we get these politi- 
cal committees, who are so active during 
political campaigns, to get their feet off 
the necks of the military, they will be 
able to solve this situation. That is all 
this amendment does. It gives to the 
Negro the same right as to the white. 
Why should he not express himself in a 
common sense way? Common sense 
would permit him some cLoice in the 
matter. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 


the gentleman yield? 


Mr. WINSTEAD. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. Is not the Defense 
Department opposed to the inclusion of 
this provision and prefers to have it 
stricken? 

Mr. WINSTEAD. I am glad you 
asked me that. If they have made a 
single public statement in opposition to 
my provision, I know nothing about it. 
In fact, many of them have assured me 
they have not. You are talking about 
a bill which I introduced 2 years ago and 
you are talking about an amendment 
that Senator RussELL presented on the 
Senate floor 2 years ago when even Gen- 
eral Eisenhower and all of them were 
contending that they should have some 
segregated units in the UMT. If any 
man can bring forth a single statement 
for or against this amendment from any 
branch of the armed services, I would 
like to see it. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINSTEAD. I yield. 

Mr. PRICE. I can give assurance to 
the House that the position I outlined in 
my argument on this bill is the feeling 
of the Defense Establishment. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. I have been ad- 
vised otherwise and in view of General 
MacArthur you can understand they 
cannot publicly support my provisions 
which are counter to the President’s 
directive. There is nothing compulsory 
about my amendment where it interferes 
with military efficiency. In the bill I 
introduced 2 years ago it demanded the 
military to give a man his choice, which 
would have involved an administrative 
problem. But there will be no admin- 
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istrative problem in connection with this 
amendment because the military deter- 
mines when to have segregation and 
when not to. 

I hope you will defeat the Price amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. PRICE]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. POWELL), 
there were—ayes 107, noes 101. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. 
Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Price and 
Mr. KILDAY. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
138, noes 123. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to close debate on 
all sections of the bill and all amend- 
ments thereto at 4 o'clock. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there ob: ection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gross: Page 52, 
line 14, after the word “duty”, strike out 
the period and add the following: “and shall 
not thereafter be ordered to active duty for 
periods in excess of 30 days without his con- 
sent except in time of war or national emer- 
gency hereafter to be declared by the Con- 
gress.” 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I appre- 
ciate the acceptance of this amendment, 
Because of the lateness of the hour and 
the number of amendments still to be 
acted upon, I have no desire to take a 
great deal of time. 

I would like to assert, as emphatically 
as I know how, that this amendment 
does not even begin to provide fair and 
decent treatment for those in the Re- 
serves, particularly those with service 
in World War II. Nor does it rectify 
the shameful injustices that have been 
perpetrated on great numbers of the 
Reserves since the outbreak in Korea. 

As the committee bill stood, and as 
this amendment now stands, Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps active and Or- 
ganized Reserves are not eligible for re- 
lease as are inactive and volunteer 
Reserves, even though, like the others, 
they serve 12 months of active duty 
since Korea and had previously served 
90 days or more prior to June 1948. 
That is why, in my original amendment, 
I specifically covered men in all Reserve 
components in the Armed Forces. That 
would have provided at least a measure 
of decent, nondiscriminatory treatment, 
and would, for example, have included 
under the release provision eligible veter- 
ans of the Waterloo, Iowa, Organized 
Marine Corps Reserve unit. When the 
chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee made it plain he would not accept 
that amendment, and it was clear it 
would be defeated if brought to a vote, I 
had no alternative but to introduce a 
substitute which at least prevents. the 
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President from jerking back into service 
again for light and transient reasons 
those reservists now qualified for release. 

I regret the Committee has failed once 
again to give all reservists the consider- 
ation to which they are entitled, choos- 
ing instead to make fish of some and 
fowl of others. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. ` 

Mr. COLE of New York. Is this not 
the same amendment that the gentleman 
off2red to the Barden bill yesterday? 

Mr. GROSS. Exactly so. 

Mr. COLE of New York. And it was 
accepted by the committee? 

Mr. GROSS. Exactly so. 

Mr. COLE of New York. I would like 
to have the attention of the chairman 
of the committee. Since he is anxious 
to finish the bill tonight, why not accept 
the gentleman’s amendment? 

Mr. VINSON. We accept the gentle- 
man’s amendment, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Gross], 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BAILEY: Page 
33, after the period in line 8, insert the 
following: “Said paragraph (1) is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof a new 
sentence.as follows: ‘No physician or den- 
tist who is engaged in full-time employ- 
ment as such at any hospital operated by 
the Veterans’ Administration shall be in- 
ducted under the provisions of this subsec- 
tion while so engaged after he has attained 
the thirtieth anniversary of the date of his 
birth’.” 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, I will state to the 
gentleman from West Virginia that the 
same amendment he offered yesterday 
was adopted. We accept the amend- 
ment the gentleman now offers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. BAILEY]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TOWE. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Tow: Page 29, 
line 5, strike out the period and insert in 
lieu thereof a semicolon and the following: 
“and persons inducted into the Armed Forces 
under the provisions of this title shall not 
be assigned for duty in Europe in implemen- 
tation of article 3 of the North Atlantic 
Treaty unless the Congress, by concurrent 
resolution, shall have expressed its approval 
of the assignment for such duty of such 
persons so inducted.” 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the Towe amendment and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 20 minutes, with 
5 minutes to be reserved to the Com- 
mittee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TOWE. Mr. Chairman, this is the 
same amendment that was offered sey- 
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eral days ago. I do not intend to take 
the time of the committee to make the 
same argument I made at that time. I 
think the House membership fully un- 
derstands what is involved. 

I would like to call to the attention 
of the House, however, some remarks 
that I believe need correction which were 
made by the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Vinson]. In closing the debate in 
opposition to the amendment the gentle- 
man suggested that my amendment 
would permit the President to send Na- 
tional Guard divisions, it would permit 
him to send reservists and it would per- 
mit him to send a lot of volunteers to 
Europe. 

The fact of the matter is that most of 
those, including the person speaking, 
who favor this amendment do not con- 
cede that the President has the right to 
send large numbers of troops out of the 
country. Certainly it was a little unfair 
to place an interpretation upon my 
amendment which suggests that by offer- 
ing it and having it adopted, if it should 
be adopted, I am responsible or those 
who vote for it are responsible for the 
use of that power, which by voting for 
this amendment we contest. 

I asked the chairman to be on hand 
when this matter was before us so that 
he might make some observation, which 
he told me at the time he would make. I 
do not see him in the chamber at the 
moment. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. KILDAY. The gentleman from 
Georgia is coming into the chamber right 
now. 

I was just going to ask if the gentleman 
did not agree that his amendment would 
not prevent the sending of volunteers? 

Mr. TOWE. That is correct.. How- 
ever, there is a lot of difference between 
saying what it would prevent and what 
it would permit. The President assumes 
the power now, as I understand, to send 
troops. He is not getting any additional 
strength for his position from the 
amendment which I offer. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GAVIN. May I ask my good 
friend, and he is my good friend and I 
have great respect for his judgment, if 
General MacArthur comes back and 
states that we ought to have an all-out 
war in China and we need 12 or 15 more 
divisions in Korea, would the gentleman 
have any objection to sending the troops 
to Korea? 

Mr. TOWE. I would say this to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, that I 
understand that we have a position to 
maintain in the world, but I believe the 
Congress of the United States ought to 
decide when the proposition is put be- 
fore us how many troops are to go and 
where they are to go. A great deal of 
the judgment which would be put to use 
at that time would depend, as far as I 
am concerned, upon what the countries 
whom we are being asked to help were 
doing to help themselves. 
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Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. Since the gentleman 
has spoken about the sending of troops 
to Korea, I said in the debate 2 days ago 
and I say it again that if the Congress of 
the United States had been permitted 
to participate in the making of that 
momentous decision, as it should have 
been, we might well have avoided a lot 
of trouble, and we would not have so 
much disunity in the country as we have 
today. That is the primary considera- 
tion in this very amendment. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWE. I yield to to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. VINSON. Under the parliamen- 
tary situation, to make the gentleman’s 
amendment germane he must have it 
applicable to those that are inducted 
under the bill. 

Mr. TOWE. That is correct. 

Mr. VINSON. If the gentleman had 
the opportunity, he would offer his 
amendment to prohibit the sending of 
those who are in the armed services? 

Mr. TOWE. The gentleman is cor- 
rect; without the approval of the Con- 
gress. 

Mr. VINSON. That is right, exactly. 
I think the gentleman is hemmed in on 
account of the parliamentary situation. 
“<2 applies only to the inductees in this 

É 

ni TOWE. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. VINSON. That is a parliamen- 
tary situation, but the gentleman’s ob- 
jective would be that no troops could 
go to Europe unless the President had 
the consent of the Congress. 

Mr. TOWE. That is correct. I thank 
the gentleman for his statement. 

Mr. HALLECK. If the gentleman 
will yield further, I am glad the chair- 
man, the gentleman from Georgia, has 
made that clarifying statement, because 
in his concluding argument on this mat- 
ter the other day he objected to the 
amendment on the ground that it would 
leave the President free to dispatch Na- 
tional Guard units or other troops as he 
might see fit. There was no opportunity 
to reply to that at the time. 

But now the gentleman says that un- 
der the rules of the House the amend- 
ment must be limited to the people who 
would be inducted under the act. 

Mr. VINSON. That is right. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Javits]. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, at this 
point the debate becomes a little difficult 
to follow. Whether or not we are to 
make a real effort to defend against 
communism in Europe as well as in Asia 
affects the destiny and security of 150,- 
000,000 Americans whom we represent 
in this House, and yet there is incipient 
in what has both been said and seems to 
be implied that some may possibly—and 
I happen to feel personally that it can- 
not be so—vote on this proposition on 
the basis of a quid pro quo. I have been 
here some time now. I have been here 
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5 years, and what I have found—which 
includes also the gentleman who made 
the statement—in which I have faith is 
that everybody in this House—every- 
body—on an issue as serious and pro- 
found as this is going to vote his con- 
viction for the best interests of the 
country and is going to let whatever 
bygones there may be, be bygones. I 
hope everybody in the little time that 
has elapsed and with the heat of the 
last moment past and gone, will just 
forget the whole thing. I do not think 
that the statement would have come 
from anybody who voted the other way 
on tne previous amendment if we had 
lost—I do not think so. And I do not 
think on reflection that that reaction 
will come from anybody in this House on 
the merits of the vital amendment now 
before us, 

We have done a lot of talking about 
defending anywhere we want without 
our hands tied behind our backs, and yet 
regardless of the rationalization which 
the chairman of the committee now im- 
plies on this particular aspect of the bill 
it is a fact, parliamentary situation or 
not, that if you pass this amendment 
you are only going to keep the particular 
troops raised under this bill out as re- 
placements or in organized units or in 
any other fashion from service in 
Europe. All other troops which are not 
affected by this bill, and there are 3,500,- 
000 of them nom all other troops are 
perfectly subject to assignment to 
Europe, subject also to the provisions of 
the Senate resolution on troops. 

This is a very big and a very major 
question. It is a major question which 
took some weeks to debate in the coun- 
try and the other body. It was the great 
debate. Here an effort is going to be 
made in the House to decide the same 
question in an oblique way, applicable 
only to the number of troops who will be 
concerned under this bill instead of 
bringing the question out on the floor 
here to debate the foreign policy aspects 
of it and then pass a resolution as did 
the other body in a considered and pre- 
cise way. 

How will it look to the people of our 
country and to the people of the world 
to put in this oblique way, with reference 
to a draft measure, a decision on a ques- 
tion of vital national policy? What in- 
calculable effect will it have on our allies 
under the Atlantic Pact? Will it not 
seriously undermine the whole support 
for General Eisenhower's mission? How 
will it look if we suddenly decide this 
very great question of national policy on 
20 minutes of debate after having only 
yesterday decided the very same ques- 
tion the other way? 

Mr. TOWE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. TOWE. Will not the gentleman 
agree that if the House should adopt this 
amendment, it would be an expression 
of opinion which I assume the President 
would recognize that the House, so far 
as it is concerned, does not want a land 
army sent to Europe without the ap- 
proval of the Congress? 

Mr. JAVITS. Iagree to no such thing 
considering the circumstances under 
which it would have been effected. 
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Mr. TOWE. Would not that be the 
meaning of it? 

Mr. JAVITS. I do not believe so, and 
this is the reason. The question is raised 
collaterally and not directly, we have not 
had hearings on it and there is no com- 
mittee report, we are not having any re- 
motely adequate debate for such a great 
question, and even if the amendment 
passed it could have only limited appli- 
cability. 

Mr. TOWE. Does the gentleman feel 
that the President has the right to send 
troops all over the world without refer- 
ring the matter to the Congress? 

Mr. JAVITS. I do not consider such 
power to be untrammeled. But I say if 
we adopt this amendment it would have 
no such meaning as the gentleman in- 
tends it should. 

Mr. TOWE. That is the gentleman’s 
opinion, but of course the gentleman's 
opinion is not necessarily correct. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is perfectly true, 
but when one assumes to debate a ques- 
tion here, one is under a duty to give 
one’s opinion in the hope that it may 
convince others. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. Is not the practical 
difficulty with the gentleman’s position 
that we should do it by a joint resolution 
the fact that we do not have such a res- 
olution before us, and there is no prob- 
ability that we will have? I agree that 
that is the preferable way to handle this, 
but we are here faced with the issue of 
whether we approve of sending these 
troops without the consent of Congress. 

Mr. JAVITS. I has been said time and 
again that the House, or at least a major- 
ity of the House, can work its will on any 
subject, including the bringing up of a 
resolution. What the gentleman has said 
is no reason for the consideration of a 
grave question in a “quickie” amend- 
ment, a question which is a major issue 
of national and world policy just because 
the majority of the House is afraid, if it 
really wants this resolution, that it can- 
not get it up. 

Mr. KEATING. That requires the co- 
operation of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. JAVITS. I sincerely believe that 
if the Republican m:mbers of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs insist that this 
matter shall come up before the Foreign 
Affairs Committee, I aia confident it will 
come up. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. MILLER] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
time allotted to me be given to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ilinois? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. VURSELL. I rise in support of 
the amendment. I am opposed, and the 
people that make up this Government 
whom we represent as their voice in this 
Congress are opposed, I dare say by a 
majority of at least 2 to 1, to allow- 
ing the President to send unlimited 
troops to Western Europe; or to fight all 
over the world; and to engage in war 
without the consent of the Congress. 

No President should want this great 
responsibility and no President should 
be permitted to usurp the constitutional 
power of the Congress and be granted 
this authority whether he be a Democrat 
or a Republican. 

When the Constitution was founded 
in 1787 the purpose of the founders was 
to establish a Republic based on giving 
the people the power through their 
representatives to control the destiny of 
this Government. One of their main 

purposes was to vest this power in the 
legislative department of the Govern- 
ment. They tried to see to it that the 
President was granted very little power. 

The power to levy all taxes; the power 
to raise an army and military forces and 
finance them for the defense of our 
country was clearly vested in the legis- 
lative department of the Government. 
True, the Constitution designated the 
President as the Commander in Chief of 
our military forces. Someone had to be 
named as an Administrator, and natur- 
ally the administrative power over the 
Army was vested in the President. 

The Constitution in addition gave the 
Congress the power to declare war. There 
could have been no thought of the 
founders of the Constitution that any 
Congress would seek to interpret their 
action as giving the Chief Executive the 
power to send hundreds of thousands of 
troops to Western Europe, or any- 
where else in the world to be amalgam- 
ated and joined with other hundreds 
of thousands of foreign troops, for the 
purpose of engaging in a full-fledged war 
for the defense of Western Europe and 
the Atlantic Pact nations. 

Mr. Chairman, anyone who has read 
the debates incident to the writing of 
the Constitution knows that one of the 
main purposes of that body, many of 
whose ancestors had left Europe to es- 
cape the tyranny and totalitarian con- 
trol of the heads of Government in Eu- 
rope, was to see to it that the President of 
the United States should be restricted to 
the very minimum of power in our Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Chairman, they had before them 
the history of a century of continuous 
European wars lasting at times from 20 
to 30 years, the sacrifices of which were 
forced on the people by the war lords 
of Europe. They wanted to prevent the 
war making power of anyone who 
should become President of the United 
States and for that reason they limited 
the power of the President and vested 
the control of this country in the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, Washington’s Farewell 
Address when he warned the people of 
this Nation to keep out of the wars of 
Europe which he said would continue 
unabated in the future as they had in 
the past confirms the purpose of the 
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writers of the Constitution in their at- 
tempt to avoid the very world wars that 
face us today, by vesting the power to 
provide for the common defense of our 
country, to raise armies for defense, and 
to declare war, in the Congress of the 
United States. 

Our military leaders and the President 
are not the Government. The Constitu- 
tion designated the people who pay the 
taxes and furnish their sons and daugh- 
ters to fight the wars of this country as 
the Government. It provided that the 
will of the people should be carried out 
by the elected Representatives. 

They are demanding today by over- 
whelming majority as expressed by every 
poll taken in the Nation and by thou- 
sands of letters and telegrams to the 
Congress that we, their Representatives, 
write into this legislation a prohibition 
against the President sending troops to 
Europe to engage in war in the defense 
of western Europe without the consent 
of their Representatives, the Congress 
of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, it is important that the 
Congress take over greater control in 
our foreign policy because of the terrible 
mistakes that the administration has 
constantly made. The people are de- 
manding that Congress take over greater 
control and we are the Representatives 
of the people. 

We should exert that control by com- 
pelling the President, under this amend- 
ment, to abide by the Constitution. 

The recent spectacle and the great 
tragedy to our country and the world 
in the President’s dismissal of General 
MacArthur emphasizes and urges that 
we take such action. The fact that the 
dismissal of General MacArthur has been 
largely dictated by the British Govern- 
ment and the Socialistic Labor Party in 
power from 10 Downing Street, London, 
makes it incumbent upon the Congress 
to use all of its powers under the Consti- 
tution. Today the British Government, 
in much of our foreign policy, is exert- 
ing a greater influence in dictating our 
foreign policy under this administration 
than are the elected representatives of 
the people, the Congress of the United 
States. 

The British Labor Government, the 
left-wingers, throughout the world and 
in this Nation, through apeasement will 
lose, if they have not already lost, the 
objectives of the war in Korea which will 
engulf all Asia in communism and will 
doubtless spread to take over the govern- 
ment of Japan which has cost billions of 
dollars to our Nation with the loss of 
thousands upon thousands of lives. 

We have seen sacrificed on the altar of 
appeasement the interest of the United 
States Government in the Far East by 
removing General MacArthur who ex- 
hibited such brilliant American leader- 
ship in World War II, the war in Korea, 
and who by his great administrative abil- 
ity and the confidence of the Japanese 
people, has established a stable govern- 
ment there. Yes, we have seen sacrificed 
in this tragic hour, the one man in the 
Far East who understands our problems 
there better than any other living per- 
son and who has stood as a symbol 
against the encroachment of communism 
in the Orient. 


The leaders in Britain are elated. 
The Kremlin is jubilant, and their pub- 
licity stooge, the Communist Daily 
Worker, of New York, has published in 
glaring headlines the commendation of 
the removal of this foe of communism, 
General MacArthur. 

This Congress should step into the 
breach today, follow the will of the 
American people and approve this 
amendment which would give some com- 
fort and hope to our people whose sons 
are fighting and dying in Korea today. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment was debated the other day. 
I made quite an extensive speech on it 
then. It is in the Recorp, and a number 
of Members have spoken to me about it. 
I am glad some of them listened to it, 
and I hope some have read it since. 

In my opinion there is no question but 
what this amendment should be adopted. 
In the first place, it is nothing more than 
our expression, as the other body exer- 
cised its right to bring about an expres- 
sion, of this fundamental proposition, 
that the Congress of the United States 
must participate in making the great 
decisions that must be made for the 
safety and security of this country. 

In the state of confusion and turmoil 
that exists in the country today, may I 
ask the Members on both sides of the 
aisle: Are you willing to abdicate your 
authority and your responsibility to the 
other end of Pennsylvania Avenue and 
say that we are willing to give up the 
power and responsibility that should 
be ours? 

This amendment is nothing new. A 
parallel provision was contained in the 
Selective Service Act of 1940, a limitation 
that was written into the act to provide 
against sending American boys, drafted 
under that act, all over the world. Did 
anyone seriously complain about such a 
provision at that time? I do not recall 
that they did. That being true, why 
should we be so disturbed about this mat- 
ter? If we are to permit the President 
to send great numbers of American troops 
to Europe without congressional author- 
ity, we may well be rendering academic 
the power of Congress to declare war. 
Day by day the representatives of the 
people of the United States are being 
euchred into impotence, because wars 
today culminate in shooting after step- 
by-step processes, in which the Congress 
takes no part. 

It was precisely because the matter of 
troop deployment is so closely alined 
with the power to declare war that the 
Congress was given ironclad assurance by 
the administration during the Senate 
debate on this proposed Atlantic Pact 
arrangement, and during the hearings, 
that acceptance of the treaty would in no 
way commit this country to the sending 
of troops abroad. Now the administra- 
tion is asking us to do the very thing that 
they said they would not ask us to do. 

Mr. HERTER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK., I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Massachusetts 
who made a splendid point in this con- 
nection the other day, 
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Mr. HERTER. Is it not true that un- 
der article 3 of the Atlantic union, to 
which this amendment is limited, that 
the boys who are sent overseas will be 
placed under the command of an indi- 
vidual who today happens to be General 
Eisenhower, but who tomorrow may be 
some other commander of some other 
nation, and will no longer remain under 
the Commander in Chief of the United 
States? 

Mr. HALLECK. Of course, that is 
correct. Those who assert the right to 
send these troops to Europe to imple- 
ment the Atlantic Pact under the power 
of the President as Commander in Chief, 
ought to recognize that when they ar- 
rive in Europe, as the gentleman from 
Massachusetts points out, they are not 
under the command of the Commander 
in Chief of the United States of America, 
They are under the command of the Su- 
preme Commander of the Atlantic Pact 
nations. 

Mr. HERTER. Will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. HALLECK, I yield. 

Mr. HERTER. And further is it not 
true that in order to implement article 3 
of the joint Atlantic Treaty it was nec- 
essary for the Congress to take action 
and design legislation in order to get 
munitions of war and equipment over- 
seas? Why should it not be equally ap- 
plicable in sending the boys over there? 

Mr. HALLECK. Of course, that is ex- 
actly right; and may I point out and ask 
whether in taking a move which might 
plunge our Nation into the darkness of 
death and destruction the power should 
be vested in one single man? Is it con- 
ceivable that they expected the Congress 
to exercise no authority in that twilight 
zone between peace and war? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gavin] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. GAVIN. I just wanted to tell my 
good and able friend from Indiana that 
I agree with him; I think the Congress 
of the United States has the right and 
should have the opportunity to partici- 
pate in the determination of our foreign 
policy. Certainly you are right but you 
have a situation now where you are not 
being given that opportunity, and now 
you want to pass legislation which has 
no bearing on that matter merely in my 
opinion confuses the issue, because we—I 
think the gentleman will agree with 
me—are in the Atlantic Pact whether 
we like it or not, and, therefore, in view 
of the fact that we are in and pledged to 
go to the assistance of any country that 
may be attacked by Russia—it is already 
an agreement and there is not much we 
can do about it now. 

We have had a situation develop in 
Korea where General MacArthur is con- 
cerned, and we are gravely concerned 
because he had been “United Nation- 
ized,” he had been hog-tied, he had been 
shackled and not permitted to operate 
with any degree of military freedom, 

So now that we have accepted the 
Atlantic Pact and the Members of Con- 
gress have voted not with my vote for 
the MDAP appropriations to implement 
the Atlantic Pact we are in. We send 
General Eisenhower to Europe. We be- 
lieve in him; we think he is a practical, 
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sound, clear-thinking American. He 
told us that he was going over there to 
look the situation over and make an 
effort to build up the military strength 
of European countries in the Atlantic 
Pact. However, before the general com- 
mences to develop the program we start 
to debate on troops to Europe and 
whether or not we are going to cooperate. 
I am certain that no Member of this 
House wants to hog-tie or shackle Gen- 
eral Eisenhower. If we believe in him 
and believe he is the kind of American 
who should represent us, we should stand 
back of him, we should have faith in 
him, we should have confidence in him 
to do the right thing; if after a reasona- 
ble length of time he does not secure 
results and the Atlantic Pact countries 
are not cooperating, we should ask him 
to come back home and tell us the story. 
But we are considering legislation that 
will restrict him, which will cause the 
people of the Atlantic Pact countries to 
feel that they cannot have any faith in 
the Atlantic Pact agreement and we are 
not going to stand with them in the 
critical hour. 

Now, I want to say if we do not have 
confidence and faith in General Eisen- 
hower, certainly we should call him back 
home, pull our troops out of Europe, get 
out and stay out and let them go it alone. 

Before I yield I want to ask my good 
friend, the gentleman from Georgia, for 
whom I have great admiration, who yes- 
terday voted against the Towe amend- 
ment, why he changed his mind in the 
last few minutes. 

Mr. COX. Does the gentleman want 
me to take the floor? 

Mr. GAVIN. The gentleman is such a 
courageous man and so honest in his 
convictions. In view of the fact that you 
voted against the Towe amendment 
yesterday I am asking—— 

Mr. COX. Let me settle that question 
for myself. 

Mr. GAVIN. That is perfectly all 
2 the gentleman has that privilege. 

HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the cuales yield? 

Mr. GAVIN. I shall be pleased to 
yield to my good friend from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. Reference has been 
made to the statement made by the 
Chairman of the Committee in the clos- 
ing of the debate in respect to the ex- 
clusion of other people. I know a lot of 
Members here who were persuaded by 
that argument that he raised, that such 
a provision could not really be applicable 
because an amendment to be germane 
must go only to the people inducted. 

Mr. GAVIN. Permit me to go on a bit 
further. 

The arguments you propound here to- 
day I think should have been propounded 
in 1946 when you had devastation and 
destruction in Europe when the conti- 
nent of Europe was a wreck. But since 
1946 you have pumped twenty-two thou- 
sand million dollars of the American 
taxpayers’ money into the economy of 
Europe not with my vote to rehabilitate 
the economic and industrial life of Eu- 

rope. It is now a going concern, Stalin 
& Co. would like to take it over. Pick off 
the European countries one at a time and 
make them satellites of Russia. 
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What is the prize today? It is Europe 
not Asia. We fought our way in. We 
are dug in now and we should stay. We 
should support General Eisenhower as 
long as we sent him over there to the 
fullest extent of our ability and within 
reason in order to build a military de- 
fense program in the Atlantic Pact coun- 
tries. It is our last fighting chance. 
Weaken, and Stalin & Co. moves in and 
you will have plenty of trouble to iron 
out later on. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I am in favor of the Towe 
amendment because it preserves to Con- 
gress its constitutional power of declar- 
ing war. 

To give to the President unlimited 
power to send troops beyond the borders 
of the United States in excess of the four 
divisions authorized for Europe would 
be to give him power to get us into war 
without the action of Congress. 

The President already has us in a 
sizable war in Korea. We know now 
from experience that he may well in- 
volve us in a war in Europe without 
action by Congress. 

This amendment relates to the basis 
of our form of government. To give to 
the President this unlimited power 
is tantamount to dictatorship. The 
amendment would prevent that dicta- 
torship. 

The overwhelming majority of the 
people of America prefer that Congress 
should pass on the question of additional 
troops to Europe. They do not want 
dictatorship. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas (Mr, 
KILDAY]. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a closing statement? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GAVIN. After we are dug in, if 
we pull out of Europe it will be like pull- 
ing out of Korea, You will turn it over 
to Joe Stalin; he will solidify his 
strength over there and in a year from 
now you will wish you had not done so. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, I sin- 
cerely trust we will pass on this amend- 
ment based upon its merits. I have been 
unable to understand how a vote on this 
amendment should be controlled by a 
vote on any other amendment which is 
in no wise related to the pending one. 

This is, of course, one of the great con- 
stitutional questions before the country 
today. I fully appreciate the fact that 
men equally well-informed on the pro- 
visions of the Constitution come to oppo- 
site conclusions with reference to it. 

This is an indirect approach, and ad- 
mittedly so. I agree thoroughly with 
what has been said as to the parliamen- 
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tary situation in not permitting the 
amendment to go further than those 
persons inducted under the provisions of 
this act; nevertheless, the situation is 
that the amendment would constitute a 
restriction upon the use of only such 
members of the Armed Forces as may 
come into the service under the provi- 
sions of this act. That is the situation, 
even though it is the result of a parlia- 
mentary difficulty that controls the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey. 

So that the situation is that all those 
persons already in the service and all 
who come into the service by any means 
except through induction under this act 
would not be subject to the limitation. 
Any National Guard organization here- 
after called or any Reserves hereafter 
activated would not be subject to this 
limitation. 

The gentleman from Indiana referred 
to the 1940 act. Many of us remember 
the provisions of that act very well. It 
provided that persons inducted under the 
provisions of the Selective Training and 
Service Act could not be assigned at any 
point outside the Western Hemisphere, 
so that those persons who came into the 
service by any manner except under the 
Selective Training and Service Act were 
not subject to the limitation. What 
happened? In a matter of a very few 
months we found it necessary to remove 
that restriction because those who came 
into the service under the Selective 
Training and Service Act were imple- 
mented into organizations already exist- 
ing, National Guard, Regular divisions, 
and what-not, and when it was sought 
to deploy an organization to any point 
outside the Western Hemisphere the ad- 
ministrative difficulty became impossible. 
You had to stop and screen out of the 
organization everybody who had come in, 
so that you destroyed the organization 
on the eve of its sailing. 

You will do here exactly what devel- 
oped under the 1940 act if you restrict 
the persons who come in now and they 
are not going to be assigned to any seg- 
regated unit. They are going to be in- 
tegrated into already existing units. 
Then you are going to have the situation 
that you cannot use any of these units 
until you have screened out of them the 
men who come under the provisions of 
this act. 

I submit that a great constitutional 
question ought not be decided in this 
way. The other body took weeks of de- 
bate and discussion before it ever came 
to its conclusion. This resolution is 
now pending before the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. That is the proper way 
to decide it; decide it straight out on the 
basis of the resolution and not come in 
and handicap the military forces in the 
use of the troops which it has by placing 
into existing erganizations men whom 
you cannot use in the same manner as 
you can use the other men in that organ- 
ization. You are disrupting and handi- 
capping all of our armed services. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KILDAY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Will the gentle- 
man explain the stigma that will follow 
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the individual taken from his organiza- 
tion? Then also, what effect it is going 
to have on morale? 

Mr. KILDAY. Of course, it disrupts 
the morale; it disrupts every portion of 
the command that is trained as a team, 
that has been trained to fight together. 
Let us not handicap the morale or en- 
deavor to decide a great constitutional 
question in 20 minutes on a collateral 
issue. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Core of New 
York to the amendment offered by Mr. Towe: 
Strike out “persons inducted into the Armed 
Forces under the provisions of this title” and 
insert members of the Armed Forces.” 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from New York desire to be heard 
on the point of order? 

Mr. COLE of New York. No, Mr. 
Chairman. I am ready to abide by the 
Chair’s decision. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains 
the point of order. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. TowE], 

Mr. TOWE. Mr. Chairman, on that 
I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. KILDAY 
and Mr. TOWE. 

The Committee divided; and the tellers 
reported that there were—ayes 158, 
noes 163. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the bill and all amendments thereto close 
not later than 5 o’clock. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. How many 
amendments are there at the clerk's 
desk? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ad- 
vised that there are about 20 amend- 
ments. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Then, Mr. 
Chairman, I object. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on the bill and all amend- 
ments thereto close not later than 5 
o'clock. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from 
Georgia. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Kinpay and 
Mr. HALLECK. 

The Committee divided; and the tellers 
reported that there were—ayes 164, 
noes 94. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Permit the Chair 
to make a statement. The following 
Members were listed as standing at the 
time the motion was made to limit de- 
bate. The Chair would feel it would 
only be fair to require any Member re- 
questing time to state that he was stand- 
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ing at that time. Messrs. CASE, VINSON, 
Rocers of Florida, TEAGUE, HOEVEN, 
SADLAK, MILLER of Nebraska, Forp, COLE 
of New York, PRICE, STAGGERS, VORTY, 
HEFFERNAN, REES of Kansas, JENSEN, 
Javits, HALLECK, HucH D. Scorr, Jr., 
STEFAN, BUSBEY, POWELL, MACHROWICZ, 
Bray, KEATING, MEADER, LARCADE, HIN- 
SHAW, Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts, and 
Mr. VURSELL. 

Can any other Member state that he 
was standing at the time whose name 
does not appear on this list? 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentlemar will 
state it. 

Mr. JENSEN. A number of us have 
amendments at the desk. Will those 
who have amendments ke given prefer- 
ence in addressing the House under this 
limitation? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair was 
about to state that it will be the pur- 
pose of the Chair to try to recognize 
Members having amendments on the 
desk. Members of the Committee, of 
course, are entitled to prior recognition, 
but as far as the Chair is able to do so, 
the Chair is going to recognize Members 
already having amendments at the desk. 

The Chair is advised that there will 
be about 3 minutes for each of those 
listed. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Cote of New 
York: Page 52, following line 14, insert a 
new section as follows: 

“Sec. 2. The active duty personnel 
strength of the Armed Forces exclusive of 
personnel of the Coast Guard, personnel of 
the Reserve components on active duty for 
training purposes only, and persannel of the 
Armed Forces employed in the Selective 
Service System, shall not exceed a total of 
4,000,000 persons at any one time.” 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, this amendment places an over-all 
ceiling of 4,000,000 persons in our Mili- 
tary Establishment at any one time. 
Historically the Congress has always 
controlled the Military Establishment by 
imposing a ceiling upon the over-all 
strength, which has never been removed 
at any time except during wartime. 

When the military people came before 
the committee in support of this bill 
originally, they asked for 3,200,000. 
When the figures indicated that their 
request for the lower draft age could 
not be justified upon the basis of 3,200,- 
000 it was raised to a total of 3,500,000. 

Subsequently in discussing this prob- 
lem the chairman of the committee sug- 
gested that a limitation of 3,500,000 per- 
haps might circumscribe the effective 
operation of the military and suggested 
a figure of 4,000,000. By that statement 
I do not mean that he approved the ceil- 
ing of 4,000,000; at any rate, that is the 
genesis of arriving at the figure 4,000,000. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLE of New York. I yield. 

Mr. JENSEN. They justified the size 
of the first request which was 3,200,000; 
now they have an 800,000 cushion. I 
think that is ample. 
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Mr. COLE of New York. That is true. 
The last ceiling that the Congress im- 
posed upon our military forces was 
1,200,000. That was removed during the 
early part of the Korean affair, a year 
ago. 

It is now proposed to reinstate the his- 
toric practice of Congress to control its 
Armies, Navies, and Air Force by im- 
posing an over-all ceiling on the total 
strength. z 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLE of New York. I yield. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Is it not true that 
if the situation warrants it Congress is 
always here and will correct the situa- 
tion? 

Mr. COLE of New York. The proof 
of that is what happened last June when 
the Korean affair broke out; the ceiling 
was removed completely and overnight. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr, 
Cote]. 

Mr. Chairman, this is perhaps the most 
important amendment to be offered to 
the whole bill; at least I consider it to 
be such. 

The psychological effect throughout 
the world today should the gentleman’s 
amendment be adopted would be bad. It 
would say to all the nations on earth 
that the great Republic of America has 
reached the decision that it will only 
have an armed services of 4,000,000 men 
to defend its liberties. It is terrible. 

No living man knows what tomorrow 
will bring forth. The Joint Chiefs of 
Staff say that for the time being three 
and a half million men will suffice, but 
tomorrow or next month, with the world 
in the precarious situation it is in today, 
they will probably have to ask for more. 
Of course, you can say, “We will be here.” 
But. you have to make plans before you 
begin to bring 500,000 men into the serv- 
ice. You cannot tell what we may face, 
you cannot tell what is in front of us, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff cannot say that 
three and a half million men in the 
armed services will be sufficient. Of 
course, the Congress cannot say. Sup- 
pose conditions get bad? Then you would 
be right back here asking that four, four 
and a half, or five million men be brought 
into the services. 

What is the psychological effect? 
What will Europe say? What will the 
world say? It will say that America 
makes the statement that she only needs 
4,000,000 men. It would be bad. 

The thing to do is to leave it discre- 
tionary with the Department. If it were 
peacetime I would say “Yes,” I would be 
for it, because we should establish a limit 
in peacetime. But we are not at peace 
today. The world is on fire. Men are 
dying in Korea. Think about the boys 
fighting in Korea. Should they read in 
the papers that we will only have an 
Army of so many million men, they would 
tell us, “We need a little help.” 

We do not know how many we will 
need. This would be the worst amend- 
ment that could be written in this bill. 
The psychological effect throughout the 
world will be bad and, notwithstanding 
the fact that the Senate may have writ- 
ten that provision in there, our com- 
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mittee debated the matter, our commit- 
tee rejected it, and I certainly hope this 
Committee now will reject the propo- 
sition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CoLE]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Core cf New 
York) there were—ayes 89, noes 126, 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ROGERS, of 
Florida: Page 37, strike out lines 5 through 9 
and insert the following: 

“(i) a program of initial military training 
deemed by the Commission to be appro- 
priate to carry out the purposes of this act, 
which program shall include (A) the types 
of basic military training to be given mem- 
bers of the National Security Training Corps, 
and (B) measures for utilizing the existing 
plants and facilities of schools and colleges 
to the fullest extent practicable in provid- 
ing initial military training (along with 
academic training where appropriate) for 
members of the National Security Training 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I yield to the 
gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. VINSON. This amendment mere- 
ly permits the commission to consider 
that in its plan when it submits it to the 
Congress. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. 
right. 

Mr. VINSON. We accept the amend- 
ment, Mr. Chairman, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
Rocers]. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to state for the infor- 
mation of the Armed Services Committee 
and the membership of the House that 
this is a friendly amendment and, in my 
opinion, is a constructive amendment. 

The over-all effect of this amendment 
is that it authorizes and instructs the 
members of the Commission to include in 
their recommendations, which must be 
filed within 6 months, to the Congress 
measures or a program for utilizing the 
existing plants and facilities of schools 
and colleges to the fullest extent practi- 
cable in providing initial military train- 
ing—along with academic training where 
appropriate—for members of the na- 
tional security training program. This 
amendment would impose upon the Com- 
mission the responsibility and duty of 
exploring the facilities of the colleges and 
universities and reporting as to the ad- 
visability and feasibility of using such 

colleges and universities as may be 
deemed advisable in giving military 
training to the youth of this country 
who are called into service under the 
provision of this bill, and who become 
members of the National Security Train- 
ing Corps. The chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee, the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Vinson], in explaining the 
provisions of the committee amendment 
on page 37 of S. 1, said: 


That is 


~ 


And then we enumerate and set out cer- 
tain facts that the Commission must neces- 
sarily send up to the Congress for its con- 
sideration, 


I am sure that under the provision of 
my amendment that the Commission 
will make a full and complete study of 
the colleges and universities and make 
a recommendation as to how they will 
fit into a universal military training pro- 
gram, for certainly such a program 
would be in the best interest and for the 
welfare of our youth to be trained in 
established colleges and universities 
rather than in camps and barracks. 

I wish to call attention to the Mem- 
bers of Congress the fact there are 1,930 
colleges and universities in the country 
which have from twenty to twenty-five 
billion dollars’ worth of buildings and 
equipment and a large number of these 
colleges can immediately adopt a pro- 
gram of military training. The colleges 
and universities are in a better position 
to adapt themselves than any other or- 
ganization. 
` In the utilization of the facilities of 
the existing colleges and universities 
there would be a great saving of money, 
and critical materials to build other 
plants and camps, and so forth, would 
be saved and speed would be advanced 
in that time would be saved in building 
other facilities to accommodate a uni- 
versal military training program. 

There is nothing new or involved 
about concurrent military training and 
education, The establishment of ROTC, 
NROTC in the senior level and ROTC at 
the junior level and high school is sound 
evidence for the reasonableness of the 
program being carried out by the col- 
leges and universities. It is a coopera- 
tive endeavor between the schools and 
colleges and the Armed Forces. In ad- 
dition to saving the taxpayers millions 
of dollars in constructing new plants 
and facilities, it would keep up the col- 
legiate institutions instead of crippling 
or letting them fold up; it would save 
for American civilization many educa- 
tional institutions which are greatly 
needed to preserve and promote the way 
of life of a free society for which we are 
fighting. 

I introduced H. R. 2563 on February 
12, 1951, which has been referred to the 
Armed Services Committee. This bill 
would have authorized the Secretary of 
Defense to establish a Students’ Armed 
Forces Training Corps and thereby using 
the facilities of the existing colleges and 
universities for the training of our young 
men who had been drafted and prior to 
being called into active service. This 
bill provided that draftees under the age 
of 19 years would be given at least 1 year 
of academic and military training. My 
amendment for the use of the colleges 
in the UMT program is similar to the use 
of the colleges as provided in this bill. 
I hope this amendment will be adopted 
and made a part of this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. ROGERS]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Cas: On page 
51, after line 23, add a new subsection as 
follows: 

“(e) Notwithstanding any other provisions 
of this title no person shall be inducted into 
the National Security Training Corps after 
July 1, 1957. Any person inducted into the 
National Security Training Corps before July 
1, 1957 shall, not later than January 1, 1958, 
be released from training in such Corps but 
shall not be relieved from his obligation to 
serve in a Reserve component as provided 
in section 4 (d) (3) of this title.” 


Mr. CASE. Mr. Chairman, the pur- 
pose of this amendment is clear. Under 
it, the basic law authorizing a military- 
training program would provide that any 
such program shall end not later than 
6 years from this July. I believe we 
must have compulsory military train- 
ing as a part of our effort to make our 
Armed Forces strong during this emer- 
gency. I am opposed to compulsory 
military training or compulsory service 
in peacetime. I believe that at the end 
of 6 years those who favor a continua- 
tion of military training should have to 
come forward and prove affirmatively 
that the emergency which now exists 
still continues, The basic law should 
indicate that we do not intend to insti- 
tute compulsory military training as 3 
permanent American institution. 

It may be said that a time limit can 
be put into the plan when it is pre- 
sented to us by the Commission or the 
Committee on Armed Services After it 
has the Commission's report. I agree 
that is so, but this is a matter of basic 
Principle. It may be noted that we are 
now establishing certain principles by 
the proposed bill, that of 830 a month 
for trainees and that no trainee shall be 
sent for training abroad. I believe that 
my amendment involves a far more im- 
portant basic principle than either of 
those two matters. 

I hope, as a friend of military train- 
ing in this emergency but also as a friend 
of the American tradition against com- 
pulsory training in ordinary peacetime, 
that this amendment will be carried. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman ‘yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. VINSON. Do I correctly under- 
stand the time limit is 6 years under the 
gentleman’s amendment? 

Mr. CASE. Six years from this July. 

Mr. VINSON. Six years from July, not 
6 years from the time of the adoption 
of the plan? 

Mr. CASE. No, 6 years from July; in 
other words, July 1, 1957. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, we all want to do what 
is the right and proper thing. Let us 
try to do things in an orderly way. Here, 
as was said the other day, we are trying 
to exterminate the plan before it is born. 
We are trying to say it can live only 6 
years, or 4 years, or whatever number of 
years it may be. Let us get the plan in 
here. We are sound in getting the plan 
here, and we are going to write the plan 
here. When we get the plan in here, 
then we will probably put a date on it. 
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But let us not go ahead and say that 
when the plan comes in it can have a 
life of only a certain period of time. 
When the plan comes in is the proper 
time to do that. I no doubt can assure 
the Committee that it might be a period 
shorter than suggested by the gentleman, 
or it might be a little bit longer. But 
the proper time to determine the life of 
it is when you create it, and not before it 
is created. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment 
will be voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. Case]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Case) there 
were—ayes 62, noes 109. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bryson: Page 
86, line 17, after “Corps”, insert “including 
the suppression of vice, gambling, and the 
sale, furnishing or possession of alcoholic 
beverages containing over one-half of one 
per cent of alcohol by volume upon or in 
close proximity to any place or institution to 
which members of the National Security 
Training Corps may be assigned for train- 
ing.” 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Chairman, under 
date of April 3, 1951, I gave notice of 
my intention to offer the amendment 
which has just been read; and my re- 
marks appear in the Recorp of that date 
on page 3222. As some evidence of the 
importance of this amendment, it will 
be observed that the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Rees] offered yesterday a 
somewhat similar amendment to the 
Barden bill, which bill, of course, was act- 
ed on adversely by the committee. To- 
day, I have been in conference with the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Cote], 
who proposes to offer an amendment of 
this subject, which, in my judgment, is 
far more effective than my own amend- 
ment. I hope that the gentleman from 
New York will have an opportunity to 
present his amendment; and, if he does, 
it is my purpose to vote for- the same. 

Of course it is to be regretted that 
due to the lateness of the hour and the 
limitation of time, many of you, my 
colleagues, who have assured me of your 
support will not be permitted to speak. 

Under the committee bill, which I have 
consistently supported, we will be call- 
ing from our homes younger men than 
have ever been called into military serv- 
ice before and under requirements of 
longer service than have ever been ex- 
acted before. With world conditions as 
they are, it is entirely possible that 
many of these young men will be sent 
to distant places across the several seas; 
and, of course, many of them will never 
return. While I probably entertain 
more extreme views against alcoholic 
beverages than many of you, Iam happy 
to observe that even those of you who 
indulge in the use of alcohol yourselves 
have expressed your interest in this im- 
portant matter. 

Surely the least that we can do in 
calling these young men into service 
will be to try to protect them from those 
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vendors of vice who have no regard for 
decency or humanity. 

There are those who believe and it is 
possible that if true facts were known 
could establish that excessive use of al- 
cohol might have contributed to our 
present chaotic plight. It cannot be 
denied that many, many important de- 
cisions are made here in Washington 
and elsewhere after cocktails have gone 
around, I have observed in conferences 
I have attended here and in foreign 
countries following the late war that 
before the business of the day is dis- 
cussed, cocktails must be served. Hardly 
an invitation is issued here in Washing- 
ton to any sort of a meeting unless it is 
indicated that cocktails will be served. 
It is a shame that here in the Capital 
City where not only the policies for our 
own country but for other countries as 
well are being made, more liquor is con- 
sumed than any other place in the world. 
The per capita consumption of alcoholic 
beverages here in Washington exceeds 
that of any other city. 

The idea of throwing some protection 
around our men in the service is not 
new. Practically every bill heretofore 
considered by this body has had some 
restrictions written into it on this im- 
portant subject. 

Those of us who know from experi- 
ence by our services in some branch of 
the Armed Forces know that the tempta- 
tions are great. 

To be sure, you cannot do much by 
way of improving a man’s morals by 
legal action. You can, however, at least 
try to place the average home atmos- 
phere around our younger men insofar 
as is possible. 

I urge upon you to vote favorably 
upon my amendment; and, as stated 
above, if the gentleman from New York 
offers his amendment as a substitute or 
amendment to my amendment, I shall 
be pleased to support it. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the Committee 
will vote the amendment down. The 
proper way to approach this subject is 
somewhat along the line of the amend- 
ment offered yesterday by the gentle- 
man from Kansas, and probably to be 
offered today by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Cote]. 

The Commission will have authority 
to go into all these questions. This 
amendment provides that the Commis- 
sion must adopt such rules and regula- 
tions that beverages containing over 
one-half of 1 percent of alcohol cannot 
be used. They might not be able to even 
get shaving lotions. Probably they will 
get Coca-Cola. All of these kinds of 
amendments should be voted down. Let 
the Commission submit it, and then we 
will write the plan later on. 

I ask for a vote, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer a substitute for the pending 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Cote of New 
York as a substitute for the amendment 
offered by Mr. Bryson: Page 54, add a new 
section, as follows: 

“The Secretary of Defense is authorized 
to make such regulations governing the sale, 
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consumption, possession of or traffic in beer, 
wine, or any other intoxicating liquors to or 
by members of the Armed Forces or the 
National Security Training Corps at or near 
any camp, station, post, or other place pri- 
marily occupied by members of the Armed 
Forces or the National Security Training 
Corps. Any person, corporation, partnership, 
or association violating the regulations au- 
thorized hereunder shall, unless otherwise 
punishable under the Uniform Code of Mili- 
tary Justice, be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and be punished by a fine of not 
more than $1,000 or imprisonment for not 
more than 12 months, or both.“ 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, let me say that every time a meas- 
ure dealing with the personnel of our 
Armed Forces comes to the floor we are 
faced with this problem. Of course it 
is an important one. I would like to see 
@ provision of law such as contained in 
my amendment made permanent. We 
should leave it up to the President to 
impose regulations with respect to the 
control of this problem, which we all 
admit is severe. 

My criticism of the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Bryson] is that it applies 
only to the Training Corps and not to 
all camps and posts of the Armed Forces. 

Mr. VINSON. In other words, it would 
be permanent law. 

Mr. COLE of New York. I would hope 
it would be permanent law. 

Mr. VINSON. I think the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Cote] is along the right line, and 
as far as the committee is concerned we 
will accept the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the substitute offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Core] for the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. Bryson]. 
on substitute amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. Bryson], as 
amended. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hoeven: Page 
35, line 3, after the comma, insert “of which 


not more than three shall be members of 
the same political party, and.” 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, in the 
debate on this bill we have discussed 
about every possible angle but have 
practically forgotten about the composi- 
tion of the commission itself. In the 
interest of conserving time, I suggest 
the committee accept my amendment. 

Mr. VINSON. The trouble about the 
amendment is that we do not know to 
what political party the two military 
men may belong. If you were going to 
have a civilian board of five men, I would 
not have any objection to it, but with 
two military men on the commission, we 
do not know what their political affilia- 
tions may be. 

Mr. HOEVEN. I would say to the 
chairman that military men, if they are 
good American citizens, should affiliate 
themselves with ¿ome political party. 
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Mr. VINSON. But they may have 
been out of the country so long that they 
have not had an opportunity to become 
affiliated. 

Mr. HOEVEN. The commission pro- 
posed to be set up in this bill is perhaps 
the most important commission Congress 
will ever set up. It will deal with the 
lives and destinies of our young man- 
hood and should be entirely nonpartisan. 
The commission not only is to propose 
a plan for universal military training, 
but will also administer it. We must see 
that this commission is made up of the 
highest caliber men possible. As long 
as our American system is centered 
around our two great political parties 
there is no reason wiy both major par- 
ties should not be represented on a com- 
mission of this kind. 

Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOEVEN. I yield. 

Mr. COLE of New York. I suggest 
that if the gentleman would revise his 
amendment to provide that not more 
than two of the civit members of the 
commission shall be members of any one 
political party, then he will avoid the 
difficulties raised by the chairman of the 
committee. 

Mr. VINSON. If the gentleman will 
yield, I would further suggest to the 
President that at least two of them 
would come from the minority, because 
I have two such distinguished “men in 
mind that I hope will become members 
of this commission. So I think it would 
be better not to put any limitation on 
this thing. 

Mr. HOEVEN. I prefer to have the 
amendment considered in the form in 
which I have presented it. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOEVEN. I yield. 

Mr. VORYS. If these military men 
do not belong to any political party then 
the gentleman’s amendment is all right. 

Mr. HOEVEN. The gentleman is en- 
tirely correct. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the gentleman’s amend- 
ment, 

Mr. Chairman, I trust the committee 
will vote this amendment down because 
it is one of those things which should 
be left entirely to the discretion of the 
President to get the best men even if all 
of them come from one party. What we 
want is outstanding Americans; and I 
will say that if the President selects the 
right type of men—— 

Mr. VORYS. If! 

Mr. SHAFER. If! 

Mr. VINSON. Yes; and he is going 
to do it; he is going to do it in this case. 
If he selects the right kind of men, then 
the country will get behind his program, 
and you will have a worth-while result. 
I think that the President should have a 
free hand in selecting his men. 

I ask that the amendment be voted 
down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. HOEVEN], 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 

sion (demanded by Mr. Horven) there 
were—ayes 101, noes 98. A 
So the amendment was agreed to. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. McCartHy] is 
recognized. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. MCCARTHY: 
Page 52, line 14, strike out the quotation 
marks and insert after line 14 the follow- 
ing new paragraphs: 

“The President is authorized, under such 
rules and regulations as he may prescribe, 
to provide for the deferment from active 
duty (1) of members of the inactive and 
volunteer Reserves whose occupation, em- 
ployment, or other activity is found to be 
necessary to the maintenance of the national 
health, safety, or interest, and (2) of mem- 
bers of the inactive and volunteer Reserves 
whose deferment is advisable by reason of the 
fact that other persons are dependent upon 
them for support. To the maximum extent 
practicable, deferments of such members 
shall be on the same basis as deferments 
under section 6 (h) of this title. 

“The President is authorized to create and 
establish in each State, Territory, and pos- 
session of the United States, and in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, one or more civilian Re- 
serve deferment appeal boards (not within 
the Selective Service System). Each such 
board shall consist of five citizens of the 
United States who are not members of the 
Armed Forces, and who shall be appointed 
by the President by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. Such boards shall 
function in the same manner and have the 
same powers, and the members of such boards 
shall receive the same compensation, as in 
the case of appeal boards within the Selec- 
tive Service System. 

“Any member of the inactive or volunteer 
Reserve may, if his claim for deferment is 
denied at the time he is ordered into the 
active military or naval service of the United 
States pursuant to the first paragraph of 
this section, appeal to the civilian Reserve 
deferment appeal board for the area within 
which he resides, and such board shall hear 
and determine his claim for deferment in ac- 
cordance with the rules and regulations pre- 
scribed by the President pursuant to the 
second paragraph of this section. The deci- 
sions of such boards shall be final, except 
that any such decision adverse to the appel- 
lant reservist shall be subject to modifica- 
tion or change by the highest reviewing body 
of the service concerned having authority to 
hear and determine questions or claims with 
respect to the deferment from active duty 
of members of the inactive and volunteer 
Reserve components of such service.” 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Chairman, this 
is the amendment which was debated 
yesterday for 15 or 20 minutes, then 
adopted by an overwhelming voice vote 
of the Committee. 

It proposes to set up a civilian appeal 
board to which members of the inactive 
and volunteer Reserves can appeal, if 
they are dissatisfied with the treatment 
their appeal received from the military 
authorities. We all know that the man- 
ner in which inactive and volunteer re- 
servists were treated in the last year was 
most unjust and inequitable. This 
amendment simply sets up for them the 
same kind of protection a draftee has 
when he is called into service, namely, to 
ask for deferment on the ground of hard- 
ship or to ask deferment on the grounds 
of necessity in civilian occupation, 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from G-orgia. 
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Mr. VINSON. Let the Committee un- 
derstand this, and it is very important. 
The amendment means that a reservist 
who is called to active duty and makes 
application for discharge on account of 
hardship may go before an appeal board. 
The gentleman’s amendment proposes to 
set up 49 appeal boards, to which these 
people may go after the armed services 
has denied their application, He then 
has the right of appeal to a civilian board 
to be discharged. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Thatis right, in the 
same way that a draftee can appeal, and 
on the same ground that a draftee can 
appeal. The committee may say this 
proposal comes too late. Yesterday they 
said that, and then stated, “We are con- 
sidering this problem and at some future 
time we are going to submit something 
to the Congress.” I submit that this is 
the time to act on this particular propo- 
sition so that at least we can prevent fur- 
ther injustice to the volunteers and inac- 
tive reservists of this country. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pending amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment ought 
to be given further study. It sets up 
civilian boards in a military organiza- 
tion; it provides for a multiplicity of 
boards and it means that in time of 
emergency when you need your reserves 
quickly they will all have the right to go 
to civilian boards and have their cases 
handled. A hundred boards will be dis- 
tributed throughout the United States. 
They will have the right of appeal to any 
of these boards. This arrangement will 
delay your mobilization in time of criti- 
cal emergency. Then a lot of other 
things are wrong which should be 
studied. For instance, it refers to or- 
ganized and inactive reservists. 

In the new law we are working on, 
those terms may be abolished and you 
may have a different set-up entirely, so 
the law itself may not be applicable. 

I appeal to the Members of the House 
to let us write a fair, workable bill that 
will give these reservists a reasonable 
opportunity to have their grievances re- 
dressed in a proper manner. It has 
not as yet been brought out, but we are 
working on a new program to be recom- 
mended to the Congress and on which 
we will begin work Monday morning at 
10 o’clock. I make a special appeal to 
the members of the committee to give 
us an opportunity to go into these things 
and dispose of them as should be done. 
I assure you these things are receiving 
my most careful attention. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, we discussed this mat- 
ter yesterday. In all probability some 
changes should be made in this amend- 
ment, but we also know that the bill is 
going to conference and that the com- 
mittee will bring the bill back without 
this amendment in it, in any event. It 
seems to me that this is a very good 
opportunity for the membership of the 
House to express to the Committee on 
Armed Services, and through them to the 
military establishment, our dissatisfac- 
tion with the method of handling the 
deferment of our reservists and others 
who are being called into active duty. 
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I recognize the situation parliamentarily 
as you do, and that the bill will come 
back from conference without this 
amendment in it. But, I think we ought 
to express ourselves at this time that 
certainly the question of deferment of 
involuntary Reserves should lie at home. 
We are proposing to set up an involun- 
tary Reserve under this bill, of those who 
will be required to have 6 months of 
training and then go into the Reserve 
for 6 years involuntarily. There must be 
some local appeal board to which they 
can appeal, in the event they are suffer- 
ing severe hardship by being called to 
active duty, in the interest of their 
families. The bill, I believe, will not 
permit that. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROOKS. I do not think the 
gentleman could express himself more 
strongly than I have already expressed 
myself with reference to dissatisfaction. 
I have already made an effort to get 
this thing straightened out, and I want 
to see it straightened cut, and what I 
am appealing to the gentleman for is an 
opportunity to work it out properly. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I am sure the gentle- 
man will have an opportunity to work it 
out and I trust he and his committee 
will do so, particularly if this amendment 
is agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. MCCARTHY]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. JENSEN: On 
page 54 after line 9, add a new section: 

“Provided, further, That not more than one 
person may be inducted into the armed 
services under the provisions of this Act so 
long as the President of the United States 
retains Dean Acheson as Secretary of State.” 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I make a 
point of order against the amendment, 

Mr. JENSEN. Will the gentleman re- 
serve that? 

Mr. VINSON. No; I will not. 

Mr. JENSEN. I would like to argue 
the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be 
pleased to hear the gentleman on the 
point of order only. 

Mr, JENSEN. The Chair will note 
that this is a limitation. The language 
of the amendment reads that not more 
than one person may be inducted into 
the armed services of the United States, 
and hence I contend that it is germane 
due to the fact that it is a limitation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Iowa has offered an amendment 
which has been reported and the gentle- 
man from Georgia has made the point 
of order against it on the ground that it 
is not germane. The Chair invites at- 
tention to the fact that the subject 
matter covered in the amendment is 
not embraced within the subject matter 
covered by the pending bill and would 
impose certain limitations and restric- 
tions on the President of the United 
States not contained or referred to or 
mentioned in the bill. 
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The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, has 
my time been exhausted? 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman 
insists, he will be recognized, but it will 
be to the prejudice of other Members 
having amendments who probably will 
not get to be heard. 

Mr. JENSEN. Of course, Mr. Chair- 
man, I do not want to take the time 
of other Members. I would like to say, 
however, that this is an amendment 
which I am sure a majority of the Mem- 
bers of Congress would like to have 
adopted, and I am also absolutely con- 
vinced that a great majority of the 
thinking people of America would like 
to see it adopted for good and sufficient 
reasons well known to everyone. 

I am sorry the Chair has seen fit to 
rule my amendment not germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
TEAGUE]. 

Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Teacve: On 
page 41, line 3, after President.“ strike out 
the period and insert a colon and the fol- 
lowing: “and provided further that until 
such time as the period of service required 
under this title of persons who have not at- 
tained the nineteenth anniversary of the day 
of their birth has been eliminated in accord- 
ance with the provisions of section 4 (k) of 
this title— + 

“(A) no local board shall order for induc- 
tion any person who has not attained the 
age of 19 unless there is not within the juris- 
diction of such local board a sufficient num- 
ber of persons who are deemed by such 
local board to be available for induction and 
who have attained the age of 19 to enable 
such local board to meet a call for men 
which it has been ordered to furnish for 
induction; and 

“(B) no local board shall order for in- 
duction any person who has not attained 
the age of 19, if there is any person within 
the jurisdiction of such local board who 
(1) is as much as 90 days older, (ii) has not 
attained the age of 19, and (ili) is deemed 
by the local board to be available for 
induction.” 


Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Chairman, this is 
the exact wording that is in the bill 
which passed the other body. This 
amendment merely requires that local 
draft boards induct the available 19- 
year-olds before they start inducting 
18-year-olds, and then they must take 
those 18-year-olds who are nearest their 
nineteenth birthday. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no stronger 
advocate in the House of training for 
18-year-olds thanIam. However, there 
is no one in the House more violently 
opposed to drafting 18-year-olds into our 
armed services than I am, 

The Defense Department gave two 
reasons for the necessity of drafting 18- 
year-olds: First, 18-year-olds were need- 
ed to build up the armed services and 
maintain them at the required strength; 
second, 18-year-olds make the best sol- 
diers. I would like to discuss those rea- 
sons at some length, 

I do not believe that the 18-year-olds 
are necessary at this time to build up 
the armed services. There are many, 
many other things that could be done 
within the present 19- to 26-year-old 
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draft and the present Reserve situation. 
I have read the hearings before the 
Committee on Armed Services on the 
present universal military service and 
training bill from beginning to end; and 
nowhere was justification shown by 
the Defense Department for the draft 
of 18-year-olds. The manpower situa- 
tion, which is really the controlling fac- 
tor in this matter, was not presented in 
a consolidated fashion so that the basic 
need could be shown, but was scattered 
piecemeal throughout the hearings. 
When you assemble these pieces into 
one picture of our manpower outlook 
there is no justification for drafting 18- 
year-olds. 

What did the Defense Department 
have to say about the manpower situa- 
tion as of October 31, 1950, the date 
upon which all their figures are based in 
the hearings? Approximately 8,000,000 
men were registered under the present 
19- to 26-year-old draft law, of which 
2,862,969 were veterans and exempt 
from the draft under the law. Out of 
the remaining 5,100,000 available for the 
draft, only 460,502 had been taken into 
service; that is, only 1 out of every 10 
eligible nonveterans from 19 to 26 years 
had been drafted. It was estimated by 
the Defense Department that only 
816,214 more in that age group would be 
drafted in the future out of this group. 
Meanwhile, there are 290,000 married 
but childless nonveterans being de- 
ferred; 554,000 students deferred; and 
35 to 50 percent of the 19- to 26-year- 
olds referred to the Army by selective- 
service boards for induction being re- 
jected for physical and mental reasons 
in spite of the fact that General Her- 
shey, Director of Selective Service, 
maintains that the rejection rate should 
not be more than approximately 22 or 
23 percent, 

For these and many other reasons, Mr. 
Chairman, I do not believe that any- 
where near adequate use of the 19- to 
26-year-old age group, presently eligible 
for the draft, is being made. For in- 
stance, nobody can tell me that the 
young men of America who are 19 to 26 
have deteriorated to the point where 35 
to 50 percent of them are not qualified 
physically or mentally for some kind of 
duty with our Armed Forces, Mrs. 
Rosenberg, Assistant Secretary for De- 
fense, testified about an experience in the 
last war: 

1 recall very keenly having to go up to 
Buffalo to plead with an employer to permit 
men to go back to jobs on machines who 


were rejected for mental qualifications after 
they had been in the services. 


I would like to know what kind of ma- 
chines those men were running in civil- 
ian life and yet not be mentally quali- 
fied to run some kind of a machine for 
one of the Armed Forces. That kind of 
thing is what I am talking about. 

We have over 20 National Guard di- 
visions which have not been mobilized 
and many Organized Reserve units left, 
all of which contain 19- to 26-year-olds. 
Why cannot these men be taken before 
our 18-year youngsters? 

In summing up this point, I believe all 
this has an effect on the attitude of our 
19- to 26-year-olds toward military sery- 
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ice. When you draft only 1 out of every 
10 young men eligible for service, they 
are going to try to avoid service as much 
as possible with the thought of “why 
should I be the unlucky one to go when 
9 of my friends and acquaintances are 
staying behind?” On the other hand, if 
you take 8 out of every 10 in the 19- to 
26-year-old age group, community pres- 
sure and sentiment, personal pride, and 
many other factors will tend to have just 
the opposite effect on the average young 
man. He will do everything possible to 
try to fulfill his military duty. 

I believe that the foregoing, while not 
an exhaustive analysis, certainly is suf- 
ficient to indicate that, contrary to the 
Defense Department’s contention, there 
is no necessity for drafting 18-year-olds 
from the manpower point of view. To 
say the least, the Defense Department 
did not make their case and show in the 
hearings where this step was advisable. 

Mr. Chairman, the second reason that 
the Defense Department gave in support 
of the draft of 18-year-olds was that 
they make the best soldiers. Mr. Chair- 
man, I know from personal experience 
that this is not true. I have the greatest 
respect for General Marshall and Gen- 
eral Bradley, and in most things I would 
not unequivocally tell them that they 
are wrong, but, on this one particular 
thing, I know they are wrong. I think 
any man who has had intimate expe- 
rience with troops in combat will say the 
same thing. Recently I had a letter 
from a former rifie company commander 
of mine in World War II who has been 
in Korea since the beginning of that 
action. He stated on this question: 

I agree with you on the question of the 
18-year-olds. In my opinion I don’t think 
they are physically or mentally matured 
enough for combat. I think, and from my 
experience during the past war, the man 
between 23 and 32 makes the best combat 
soldier. This might still be called a police 
action over here but it is still a man’s war. 


If you want an opinion on who is the 
best combat soldier, go to combat men 
in Korea today or those who had combat 
duty in the last war. You will find, as a 
general rule, that it is the older men who 
are nominated for the distinction of 
being the best combat soldier. And, this 
attitude is no accident either, Mr. Chair- 
man, because, in the thick of battle when 
artillery and mortar shells are pinning 
you to the ground while small arms fire 
attempts to single you out, a man is 
almost like & piece of glass. You can 
almost see his soul; you find out every- 
thing about him. Then, you see that 
the problem is mental and not physical, 
You see that the best soldier in combat 
is one who, in times of extreme crisis 
like that, has maturity and coolness. 
The younger men in such situations in- 
stinctively gravitated toward the older 
men looking for direction, assurance, 
and leadership. The battle is the pay- 
off, Mr. Chairman, not a 25-mile hike on 
maneuvers here in the States. Look 
what Gen. Robert L. Eichelberger, one of 
our finest generals, said in his book, Our 
Jungle Road to Tokyc: 

The Seventy-seventh Division troops came 
mostly from New England and the Metro- 
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p*litan New York area. The average age of 
the enlisted men was 32. Contrary to general 
belief, it is much easier to teach a group of 
se.ious and intelligent men to become sol- 
diers than it is to pound discipline into a 
group of careless and rowdy juveniles. And 
they may perform better in battle when 
matters of judgment come up. 


For that matter, the records bear out 
the fact that in the last war the mili- 
tary establishment itself did not accept 
persons 21 years of age or below as very 
responsible individuals or the best sol- 
diers. The fact that a soldier becomes 
a noncommissioned officer is usually an 
indication that he either accepts respon- 
sibility or that the Armed Forces con- 
sider him capable of accepting respon- 
sibility and, above all, that he is a good 
soldier. During World War II a survey 
was made of men in the Army and Air 
Force, as of December 31, 1944, at the 
height of the war, by a group of civilians 
in cooperation with these services to 
try to discover something about the re- 
lationship between age and noncom- 
missioned-officer rank. The conclusion 
drawn from the study published in 1949 
by the Princeton University Press in 
volume I of the American Soldier was 
that, considering the fact that time 
served in the service was equal, “men 
of 21 and under were somewhat less 
likely to have become noncoms in either 
the AAF or the rest of the Army, than 
older men.” I think this is pretty con- 
clusive evidence to support my opinion 
on the matter. 

Then, Mr. Chairman, why does the 
military insist on taking 18-year-olds if 
it is not absolutely necessary and if they 
do not make the best combat soldiers? 
I do not honestly know; I can only sur- 
mise. It does seem to me, however, that 
the reason they want kids instead of 
men is because the prevailing opinion is 
that youngsters are easier to manage 
and will not talk back, For instance, 
in the April 1951 edition of the Reader’s 
Digest, there was an article entitled “The 
Making of a Leatherneck” by James 
Finan. This article describes life in a 
marine boot camp where new marines 
are given basic training. Throughout 
the article are examples of how orders 
are given to the trainee in order to con- 
dition him to becoming a marine: 

Into the showers, skinheads. Stand at at- 
tention, you idiots. You people are a god- 
awful collection of stupid animals. Hit the 
deck, you bird-brained knuckleheads. 


Now, of course, an 18-year-old will take 
that kind of treatment better than an 
older man, but, Mr. Chairman, there is 
something wrong with our leadership 
when we need to resort to that type of 
treatment to make a soldier, and when 
we only desire 18-year-olds because they 
will take that type of abuse. General 
Hershey made a statement in the hear- 
ings on the question of why they want 
youngsters: 

I would say that in the Armed Forces and 
in the Navy, as I have observed them, no 
matter how much they talk about skill, what 
they want is a young, smart boy, because 
they can teach him much easier than they 
can unteach many who come in with a lot 
of so-called skills, 
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Aside from soldierinz, there is nothing 
in our way of life that would support the 
whole basic idea that 18-year-olds are 
ready to accept the full moral, mental, 
and physical responsibilities which at- 
tend life in the service. Our very cus- 
toms, laws, and entire social structure 
tend to indicate that 18 is not consid- 
ered an age of maturity or responsibility 
in the United States. In most States an 
18-year-old is not allowed to exercise the 
basic privilege of a responsible citizen in 
a democracy—that of casting a vote. In 
most States the laws usually consider a 
person as a minor until he is 21 years of 
age, and not capable of responsible legal 
action. In many, many places a young- 
ster cannot buy beer or other alcoholics 
until he is 21, because he is not yet a 
responsible person. And soon. What is 
there about a military emergency that 
suddenly makes an 18-year-old a respon- 
sible and capable individual, when up to 
that time the youngster has been led to 
believe that he is not “dry behind the 
ears” by practically every social conven- 
tion he encounters? Why do we not al- 
low them to run for Congress if they are 
so mature? Did the committee call any 
18-year-olds in to testify? Of course 
not, because they didn’t believe they had 
the intelligence or maturity to say what 
was best. If we are going to call on the 
18-year-olds to do a man’s job, then why 
are we not giving them a man’s status? 
Mr. Chairman, to me, it is a sin to send 
18-year-olds into combat. 

However, Mr. Chairman, let me make 
it clear that while I do oppose military 
service for the 18-year-old, I am, and 
have been for some time, a firm believer 
in military training for the 18-year-old 
when it does not disrupt his education 
and home life. And, lest I be miscon- 
strued on another point: Undoubtedly, 
there have been 18-year-olds who have 
made excellent soldiers. I have per- 
sonally seen some individual cases where 
that was true. Further, I know that 
many made the supreme sacrifice in 
World War II and are today. Far be 
it from me to detract from these boys 
one iota. However, as a general rule— 
and that is what we must work with— 
I do not believe 18-year-old service in 
our military forces is desirable from any 
point of view; common sense and our 
experience in World War II will substan- 
tiate this. Nor can I see that it is 
necessary from the point of view of our 
present manpower situation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
KILDAY]. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, we de- 
bated this rather fully during general 
debate. The idea of restricting the local 
boards on taking 18-year-olds until all 
19-year-olds are exhausted looks good-at 
the first. glance, but, as was stated in 
general debate, it will not work, because 
when you go down to the local board you 
hit the situation where one board has 
exhausted its 1812-year-olds and a board 
adjacent to it or maybe just across the 
street has not, and you have the situa- 
tion of 18% -year-olds going on one side 
of the street and only 19-year-olds on 
the other side of the street. 
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It creates tremendous confusion. We 
had this situation during the war with 
reference to married men. The local 
board in one city would be taking fath- 
ers while another board would still have 
a considerable supply of unmarried men. 
It creates inequality between neighbors. 
It creates a great deal of confusion and 
hard feelings. If it were to be done at 
all, it should be on a State-wide basis. 
Objections have been made to that on 
the ground that the inventories are not 
complete, and it is impossible to state 
which local boards would be in a posi- 
tion to furnish those over 18%, and then 
they would have to go down to that. 

A similar provision is in the Senate 
bill, I discussed it at length in general 
debate, and the reasons that they will 
not work. I assure you our previous ex- 
perience has shown that this is a sort of 
gimmick which, while it looks good and 
seems really workable to some, is nothing 
in the world but a troublemaker. It 
creates confusion. It creates hard feel- 
ings and is entirely unworkable. I trust 
the amendment will be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Nebraska 
(Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. TEAGUE]. I was going to 
offer the same amendment had the op- 
portunity been presented for me to do 
so. This amendment was adopted in 
the other body. Of course, there will be 
some problems in administration. There 
are many difficulties now because in 
some counties students and farm boys 
are inducted and in some counties they 
are deferred. The amendment is neces- 
sary because against my wish and by a 
narrow vote the House gives the Presi- 
dent the right to send troops all over the 
world without approval by Congress, 
The 18-year-olds are too young for 
foreign service. Adopt this amendment 
and those in the 19- to 26-year class will 
be called first. ` 

I would also like to point out that 
there are now a large group of men that 
have not yet been examined, according 
to the testimony. That group numbers 
1,632,249 individuals who are over 19 
years of age. They have not yet been 
examined and they are between the ages 
of 19 and 26. An additional number of 
men, 799,155, because of some physi- 
cal difñculty, have not been inducted 
into the service. 

Now the standards are going to be 
lowered so that some of those can be 
taken in. Also, I would like to point 
out that all of the Atlantic Pact coun- 
tries that we are helping now have an 
age limit of 20 years, with one excep- 
tion. The other body proposes 18 years, 
and we propose 1842 years here. Let us 
be honest about this thing. Of course, 
there are going to be some difficulties in 
the administration of the act, just as 
we are presently having trouble admin- 
istering the present law, but it can be 
done. We ought to be reasonable about 
it, as long as we have 1,632,000 young 
men who have not been examined and 
who are eligible for service. This thing 
comes close to the heart of every Ameri- 
can home and every American mother 
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and father. Let us be reasonable about 
taking these 18-year-olds for combat 
service. The amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Texas should be 
adopted. It is the same amendment I 
have on the desk. It should be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
REES]. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in support of the amendment of 
the gentleman from Texas. It ought to 
be approved. 

Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield to the 
distinguished gentleman from Texas, a 
combat veteran wounded in World War 
II, who is certainly informed on this par- 
ticular subject, and author of this 
amendment, 

Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Chairman, there 
are members of the committee who will 
spend their time telling you that it is a 
gimmick and that it will not work, but 
they will not take the time to tell you 
why they cannot get men to replace 
the Reserves out of the 20 guard divi- 
sions in this country. ‘They will not tell 
you these figures they give you run up to 
June 30. They will not tell you that by 
July 1 another 200,000 men who have 
been to college and who have been de- 
ferred will be available. Not one of 
them will try to justify those figures, 
except the chairman did on the first day. 

They do not need the 18-year-olds 
and they should not be drafted. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. The gentleman 
has made a clear and effective state- 
ment. I trust his amendment will be 
adopted and hope it will be adopted by a 
good majority. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I am glad to 
yield to the distinguished gentlemen 
from Mississippi, also a wounded combat 
veteran in World War II, who by ex- 
perience certainly has knowledge on this 
subject matter. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. This 
amendment would provide for going 
back and getting those men who could 
not go to college because of the unrea- 
sonably high mental standards they put 
in before the limit was dropped to 18 
years. 

Mr. REES of Kansas, That is right, 
that is exactly the situation. I thank 
the gentleman for his contribution. We 
ought to support the amendment of the 
gentleman from Texas by an overwhelm- 
ing majority. 

Mr. Chairman, I now want to call at- 
tention to a parliamentary situation or 
a manetiver that I think is entirely un- 
fair to the membership of the House. 

I am advised that when final vote 
comes in the House on this bill, there will 
be no opportunity to vote for recommit- 
tal with an amendment of any kind. I 
am informed this is by reason of the pe- 
culiar wording of a rule under which 
this legislation is submitted. This rule 
takes that right away from Members on 
both sides of the aisle. 

Since I have been a Member of the 
House, it has been my understanding 
and, I believe, the understanding of al- 
most everyone, a motion for recommittal 
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with an amendment is in order. This 
gives opportunity for a Member, if he 
desires to do so, to submit for vote at 
least one amendment considered in the 
Committee of the Whole. Several 
amendments were considered in the 
Committee but rejected by narrow mar- 
gins. The usual rule should apply in 
considering this bill. Irrespective of the 
manner in which Members may choose 
to vote, the procedure of the Committee 
in this respect is, in my opinion, not only 
unusual but unfair, especially when such 
important legislation is under considera- 
tion. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word, and I would 
like to use the time allotted to me now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
recognized. 

Mr. WALLECK. First, Mr. Chairman, 
I want to say that I support this amend- 
ment. As I understand, it is in the 
measure as it came from the other body, 
and I cannot see any reason why it 
should interfere with the action here 
contemplated. 

I just want to pay my respects to those 
who have arisen here time after time and 
bemoaned the psychological effect of 
some amendment that might have been 
offered. Speaking of psychological effect, 
the most terrible psychological effect 
eredited in this country in a long time 
resulted from the dismissal of General 
MecArthur. For proof of that get the 
Daily Worker of yesterday. Who ap- 
plauded it? Not the American people, 
but the Communists and all of their fel- 
low travelers. If you want to look for 
psychological effect, look for the psycho- 
logical effect where it really belongs. 

Now, I wish to make an announcement 
that is not apropos of that, particularly: 
Our minority leader, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Martin] will speak 
on NBC, Columbia and Liberty networks 
at 10:30 o’clock tonight. I hope every- 
body will listen, even my good friends 
on the right. They might be enlightened. 

Now, there is another matter that I 
wish to comment on, because this is the 
only opportunity I will have. For a long 
time rules have come out of the Rules 
Committee of one sort or another, de- 
signed to expedite the business of the 
House of Representatives. Frequently, 
in order to so expedite business, it is 
made in order to consider a committee 
substitute as an original bill. That does 
expedite consideration. Generally the 
rule provides that when you have a cir- 
cumstance like that 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time al- 
lotted to me be given to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Ordinarily, as I re- 
call those rules, special in nature, they 
have provided all the way through that 
the matter be considered as an original 
bill. This particular rule under which 
we are operating provides that this bill 
shall be considered as an original] bill 
only for purposes of amendment, It is 
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limited to that. Now, what is the effect 
of that sort of rule? It is to shut off the 
minority from making a motion to re- 
commit, with instructions. 

I want to say, certainly with no inten- 
tion of criticizing anyone unduly, or im- 
properly, if that rule, not understood by 
many members of the Rules Committee 
may I say advisedly, because I have 
talked with them—if it was done inad- 
vertently, then it should be corrected. 
This should be done so that a motion to 
recommit, with instructions—which, 
since time away beyond me, has been 
considered inviolate for the minority— 
should be protected. If it was, as I say, 
inadvertently done, it ought to be cor- 
rected and no Member should make a 
point of ordcr against a motion with in- 
ssuctions. If it was done with malice 
aforethought, then it is—well, I will not 
say it is sharp practice, but it is pretty 
clever practice. 

As far as the rights of the minority 
are concerned, it borders on the repre- 
hensible. May I say at this point that 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. VIN- 
son] tells me he did not know of the 
restrictive character of the rule. I 
would hope that when we get back into 
the House a point of order would not be 
made against a motion to recommit, 
with instructions. I would not like to 
believe that any Member of this body 
or any Member having this very impor- 
tant measure in charge actually under- 
took—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to yield the time to 
which I am entitled to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. I would like to be- 
lieve that in the effort of the Rules Com- 
mittee to cooperate to expedite consider- 
ation of this measure, in the action of the 
membership generally in going along 
with the rule, since it was not known— 
certainly it was not known to me that 
that particular gimmick was in there— 
I would like to believe that no one in the 
membership would make a point of 
order on a motion to recommit, with 
instructions, if one is made by someone 
qualified to make it. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. As a member 
of the Rules Committee, when this mat- 
ter was before the Rules Committee it 
was my understanding, and I believe the 
understanding of all members of the 
Rules Committee, that it was to be a 
regular rule, waiving points of order, 
considering the Vinson bill as an origi- 
nal bill, and being an open rule, as we 
usually treat it, so that the rights of the 
minority would be protected on a motion 
to recommit. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALLECK. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I wish to 
concur in the statement of the gentle- 
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man from Ohio, that there was certainly 
no intention on the part of the Rules 
Committee to deprive the minority of 
their right to a motion to recommit. 

Mr. RANKIN. And this rule does not 
do it; this rule provides that there shall 
be one motion to recommit. 

Mr. HALLECK. Yes; but I have 
checked it with the Parliamentarian. I 
believe we should have completed the 
wording of the rule by adding after the 
word “recommit” the words: “with or 
without instructions.” 

Mr. RANKIN. No; that is not neces- 
sary. You can get that under this rule. 

Mr. HALLECK. When I read the rule 
I hoped that it would not be interpreted 
that way, but it has. been so interpreted 
by the Parliamentarian. 

Mr. RANKIN. That is wrong. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. TEAGUE]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. TEAGUE) there 
were—ayes 105, noes 81. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair 
appointed as tellers Mr. Vinson and Mr. 
‘TEAGUE. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
158, noes 82. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bussey: On 
page 28, line 14, substitute a colon for the 
period and add the following proviso: “Pro- 
vided further, That the physical standards 
prescribed in the preceding proviso shall 
be construed so as to permit the voluntary 
induction of physically disabled persons for 
limited service in such numbers as the Sec- 
retary of Defense may prescribe, when such 
disability could not reasonably be expected 
to be aggravated by such service.” 


Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Chairman, this is 
a very simple amendment and I think 
the distinguished member of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. KILDAY], in oppo- 
sition to the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. TEAGUE], 
made the best argument for it that I 
know. This is to relieve the manpower 
situation of this country. It permits the 
Defense Establishment to take into 
clerical and guard jobs veterans who 
may have lost an arm or a leg, but who 
are able to do clerical, guard, or desk 
work. That will relieve these other men 
for active service. The gentleman from 
Georgia, the chairman of the committee, 
says it will interfere with the rotation 
problem. He knows as well as I do that 
the men in the combat units do not 
rotate in the desk jobs in the Pentagon 
Building. Now, we are talking about 
troops to Europe and more men in the 
armed services and drafting of 18-year- 
olds. This is one way of relieving that 
situation. There are thousands of these 
boys who have been maimed by losing 
an arm or a leg who want to serve their 
country. They are anxious to take the 
jobs and let these other men go into com- 
bat. If this amendment is adopted, I feel 
confident there would be sufficient man- 
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power so that the Congress would not 
have to consider drafting 18-year-old 
boys at this time. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to state to the Committee that all of 
these amendments are very important, 
and when we go to conference, of course, 
we have to represent the viewpoint of 
the House, and we will have to fight for 
everything put in this bill to stay in the 
bill. The trouble about the gentleman’s 
amendment is this: It means that if the 
Army or the Defense Department can 
take in one-legged or one-armed men 
or cripples, that it simply means a lim- 
ited service is being created. We are 
going as far as we possibly can when we 
reach down to the standards set in Jan- 
uary 1945. Now, the gentleman wants 
to go still further, so I trust that the 
Committee will reject this amendment 
because these amendments have to be 
defended in conference and have to carry 
the voice of the House if it supports these 
amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Bussey]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. . 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Staccers: Page 
36, line 2, after the word “Commission”, 
strike out the last two words on line 2 and 
all of lines 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7, and in lieu 
thereof insert the following: “shall receive 
$15,000 per annum.” 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
feel, as a lot of you do, that this is the 
most important issue that will come be- 
fore the Eighty-second Congress, and 
when universal military training goes 
into effect it will alter the course of this 
Nation. Only history will tell whether 
it be for better or for worse. This com- 
mission, I feel, is the most important 
commission that possibly the Congress 
will ever appoint because it will affect 
the homes and the lives of every man 
who reaches the age of 18 or 19. I feel 
it should be a full-time commission and 
not a part-time commission that comes 
here and draws up some plan and then 
goes back home and lets the military run 
the program. The question was raised 
in committee that we could not get any 
good men for $15,000. We must re- 
member that a Congressman gets only 
$15,000. 

This commission is called upon to re- 
port every 6 months to Congress, It is 
important that it be on the job because 
the bill states that this commission shall 
direct and control all the training of the 
boys enrolled in UMT. Therefore, I be- 
lieve the commission should be a full- 
time commission. If you want to get 
college and university presidents, the 
commission can get assistance from the 
college and university presidents to help 
them draw up the plan and give any 
advice they might need. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, if you follow out the 
suggestion of the gentleman from. West 
Virginia you just create a $15,000 job 
for some politician who did not receive 
sufficient votes to get back to the House 
or-the Senate. Let us not create those 
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jobs for anybody, but let us do a worth- 
while job here by having an outstanding 
Commission that is not dependent upon 
this salary. That is the reason we put 
it as we did, at $50 a day for the days 
they work. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from West Virginia. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan (Mr, 
Forp]. 

Mr. FORD, Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, Forp: 

Page 52, strike out lines 15 through 23 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 2. (a) The first section of the act 
entitled ‘An act to authorize the President 
to extend enlistme:.ts in the Armed Forces 
of the United States,’ approved July 27, 1950, 
is hereby amended to read as follows: “That 
until July 1, 1952, the President shall be 
authorized to extend all enlistments in any 
branch of the Armed Forces for 12 months, 
except enlistments of persons who served on 
active duty for a period of 12 months or 
more in any branch of the Armed Forces 
between the period September 16, 1940, and 
June 24, 1948, inclusive. Provided: That all 
persons whose terms of enlistment are ex- 
tended in accordance with the provisions of 
this Act shall continue during such exten- 
sions to be subject in all respects to the 
laws and regulations for the Government of 
their respective services. No person whose 
enlistment has been extended heretofore or 
hereafter for 12 months pursuant to this Act 
shall have his enlistment extended for any 
additional period of time under this Act. 
Any member of the Inactive or Volunteer 
Reserve now or hereafter ordered to active 
duty who served for a period of 12 months 
or more in any branch of the Armed Forces 
between September 16, 1940 and June 24, 
1948, whose enlistment has been extended 
pursuant to this Act prior to the date of the 
enactment of this amendatory section shall 
within 3 months following the date of enact- 
ment of such amendatory section be dis- 
charged upon application therefor to the 
Secretary of the branch of the service in 
which he is serving’.” 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment does two things. First, it 
states that there shall be no authority to 
extend involuntarily enlistments of those 
men who served for 1 year or more in 
any branch of the armed services during 
World War II. Sccond, it provides that 
those inactive and volunteer reservists 
who have already had their enlistments 
extended involuntarily and who are on 
active duty at the present time as a re- 
sult of recall to active duty can be dis- 
charged within 3 months after they 
make application to the Secretary of 
their respective branch of the Armed 
Forces. 

All of us know that the men who are 
in the Reserves have a contract for a 
definite period of years. Under legis- 
lation the Congress enacted last year in 
the emergency we said the President for 
1 year could involuntarily extend any 
enlistment. 

My amendment says only this. The 
man who served for 12 months in World 
War II cannot have his enlistment ex- 
tended involuntarily. It further provides 
that those who have had their enlist- 
ments extended and who are now on ac- 
tive duty can be discharged at their own 
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request within 3 months after the pas- 
sage of this legislation. 

I want my Government to live up to its 
contracts except where there is a decla- 
ration of war by Congress. The United 
States, your Government and mine, 
should abide by its agreements. Where 
there is the unlimited authority to in- 
voluntarily extend enlistments the Gov- 
ernment does not keep its word. My 
amendment to a large degree corrects 
this situation. I hope for the benefit of 
our veterans and their families, that my 
amendment is approved. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Georgia (Mr. 
Vinson}. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, if the 
committee had a chance to understand 
this amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan, I am satisfied it 
would not receive the support which he 
has asked the committee to give to the 
amendment. The effect of the amend- 
ment, which he was kind enough to give 
to us so that we might examine it, is 
that a man who has served 12 months 
in World War II could not have his en- 
listment extended beyond the time when 
it expires, for 12 months. It would ap- 
ply to Reserves ana Regulars. 

You see what you are getting into here, 
It would have the effect of immediately 
authorizing the discharging of some 60,- 
000 people, most of them well-trained 
personnel and many of them noncom- 
missioned officers. This is too critical 
a proposition to be dealt with by amend- 
ments in this manner. We worked for 
months and months and months with 
experts on this bill and I think the com- 
mittee knows what it has done. I do not 
think the amendment offered by the 
gentleman will help the bill. All of these 
amendments are very destructive to the 
bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Forp]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Forp) there 
were —ayes 41, noes 108, 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LANTAFF. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Laxrarr: On 
page 34, before the period in line 25, insert 
a colon and the following: “Provided further, 
That the National Security Training Com- 
mission established by paragraph 3 of this 
subsection may provide that the initial mili- 

training of any individual or group of 
individuals inducted into such corps shall be 
accomplished during two periods of 3 months 
each in successive years, rather than during 
one period of 6 months.” 


Mr. LANTAFF. Mr. Chairman, this 
is a friendly amendment. It is a per- 
missive amendment. It merely provides 
that when the National Security Train- 
ing Commission presents to Congress a 
plan that it may provide for the divi- 
sion of the 6 months’ basic training pe- 
riod into two periods of 3 months each 
in successive years. This would enable 
a boy, upon his graduation from high 
school, to take his 12 weeks of basic 
training in the summer following his 
graduation from high school; then go 
to college and finish his training the 
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summer after he completes his freshman 
year in college. Therefore, he would be 
able to get a 6 months’ basic training 
without the interruption of his schooling 
in any manner whatsoever. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANTAFF. I yield. 

Mr. VINSON. Of course the Commis- 
sion would have the authority to deal 
with that question when it submitted 
the repert. But if you plece it in the 
bill the Commission might interpret it as 
a mandate to follow what is written in 
the bill. 

Mr. LANTAFF. I disagree with the 
gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida has expired. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment, and I 
yield to the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. LANTAFF. Mr. Chairman, in 
answer to the question which the gen- 
tleman asked me, that is not true, be- 
cause this is a permissive amendment. 
The amendment says “may”. Under the 
bill as drafted it “requires” that the 
training period be six successive months, 
My amendment is merely permissive. 

Mr. VINSON. The Commission will 
consider all of these things written on 
page 37 as congressional intent. That is 
the trouble. It proposes 3 months’ train- 
ing in 1 year, 3 months the next year, 
and so on. I ask that the amendment 
be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. LANTAFF]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. LANTAFF), 
there were—eyes 59, noes 106. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Mrabrn: Page 
35, strike out line 1 and all that follows 
down through line 2 on page 37, and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

“(3) There is hereby established a Joint 
Committee on National Security Training 
(hereinafter referred to as the committee), 
to be composed of five Members of the Senate, 
not more than three of whom shall be mem- 
bers of the majority party, to be appointed 
by the Vice President, and five Members of 
the House of Representatives, not more than 
three of whom shall be members of the 
majority party, to be appointed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Vacancies in the membership of the com- 
mittee shall not affect the power of the 
remaining members to perform the functions 
of the committee, and any vacancy shall 
be filled in the same manner as the original 
appointment. The committee shall select 
a chairman and a vice chairman from among 
its members. 

“(4) For the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of paragraph (7) of this subsec- 
tion, the committee, or any subcommittee 
thereof, is authorized to hold such hearings, 
to sit and act at such times and places, to 
require by subpena or otherwise the attend- 
ance of such witnesses and the production 
of such books, papers, and documents, and 
to take such testimony as it deems advis- 
able. Subpenas shall be issued over the 
signature of the chairman or vice chairman 
of the committee and may be served by 
any person designated by such chairman or 
vice chairman. 
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“(5) The members of the committee shall 
be reimbursed for travel, subsistence, and 
other necessary expenses incurred by them 
in the performance of the functions vested 
in the committee, other than expenses in 
connection with meetings of the committee 
held in the District of Columbia during 
such times as the Congress is in session. 

“(6) The committee shall have power to 
appoint, without regard to civil-service laws, 
and to fix the compensation, without regard 
to the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, 
of such experts, consultants, and clerical, 
stenographic, and other assistants as it deems 
advisable. The expenses of the committee 
shall be paid one-half from the contingent 
fund of the Senate and one-half from the 
contingent fund of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, upon vouchers signed by the 
chairman or vice chairman of the com- 
mittee. Disbursements to pay such ex- 
penses shall be made by the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives from the contingent 
fund of the House, such contingent fund to 
be reimbursed from the contingent fund of 
the Senate in the amount of one-half of the 
disbursements so made.” 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment simply provides that the 
plan or statutory basis for universal mili- 
tary training will be written by a joint 
committee of the Congress, rather than 
by a commission appointed by the Presi- 
dent. The joint committee thereby cre- 
ated would have full leeway in the em- 
ployment of experts and staff personnel, 
without regard to civil-service laws, and 
without regard to limitations upon sal- 
ary. 

The chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee has expressed the hope that 
the five members of the Commission pro- 
vided by S. 1 will be top-flight men and 
has said that he has some names in 
mind. If my amendment carries, he 
would not need to beg the President to 
appoint such men. He could havea great 
deal to do with it himself since he would 
undoubtedly be a member of that joint 
committee. 

Formulating a universal military 
training plan by a congressional com- 
mittee would preserve the constitutional 
principle that laws should be written 
here in the Congress, where our con- 
stituents expect them to be written, and 
would avoid turning over to a Presiden- 
tially appointed commission the author- 
ity to write laws in violation of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

I hope the amendment will be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. MEADER) there 
were—ayes 114, noes 153. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to th erequest of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. Mr, 
Chairman, I will vote for this bill. Why? 
Because we are at war. We are at war, 
where American blood flows more freely 
than in the first bloody year of World 
War II, engaged in war because of the 
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stupidity of the President and the chi- 
canery of his Secretary of State. 

The stupidity of which I speak was 
compounded in the President’s recent ra- 
dio address when he asserted that real 
peace can be achieved: First, if the fight- 
ing stops; second, if it does not break out 
again; third, if aggression ends. In 
other words, we shall have peace if we 
do not have war. Such a conclusion is 
worthy of the powers of ratiocination of 
our lamentable Commander in Chief. 

“The Communist side must now choose 
its course of action,” said the President in 
his radio apology to the American people. 
This is a clear admission that the Presi- 
dent has no ideas of his own about how 
to get peace, that he has surrendered the 
initiative. Since the President’s admis- 
sion means that what happens next is 
Stalin’s choice, we had better get pre- 
pared, we had better have this legisla- 
tion. 

The picture of a President without a 
plan as opposed to the clear cut objec- 
tives of the aggressive, militant Com- 
munist enemy, is a hard dose for the 
American people to swallow. Is it any 
wonder that the Communist Party in 
America, through Eugene Dennis, and 
the Daily Worker, praise President Tru- 
man for his service to their cause. Is it 
any wonder? 

Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment, but the Chair will 
state that all time for debate has been 
exhausted. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. SADLAK: 

Page 26, following the amendment offered 
by Mr. WALTER, insert the following: “Any 
citizen of a foreign country who, notwith- 
standing the relief from liability for train- 
ing and service under this title afforded him 
by the preceding sentence, shall have en- 
listed in or shall have been inducted into 
the Armed Forces of the United States pur- 
suant to the provisions of this title, shall be 
eligible for full and immediate United 
States citizenship in accordance with the 
provisions of section 22 of this title.” 

On page 52, after line 14, insert the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“(y) The Selective Service Act of 1948 
(62 Stat. 604), as amended, is further 
amended by adding at the end of title I 
thereof a new section, as follows: 


“ ‘NATURALIZATION OF PERSONS INDUCTED OR 
ENLISTED IN THE ARMED FORCES 


“ ‘Sec. 22. (a) Any person not a citizen, re- 
gardless of age, who on or after June 25, 1950, 
and not later than June 3, 1952, has actively 
served or ‘actively serves, honorably, in the 
Armed Forces of the United States and who, 
having been lawfully admitted, temporarily 
or otherwise, to the United States, including 
its outlying possessions and including the 
Canal Zone, shall have been at the time of his 
enlistment or induction within any such 
areas, may (notwithstanding the provisions 
of sections 303 and 326 of the Nationality Act 
of 1940, as amended) be naturalized upon 
compliance with all of the requirements of 
the naturalization laws, except that (1) no 
declaration of intention and no period of 
residence within the United States or any 
State shall be required; (2) the petition for 
naturalization may be filed in any court hav- 
ing naturalization jurisdiction regardless of 
the residence of the petitioner; (3) the 
petitioner shall not be required to speak the 
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English language, sign the petition in his own 
handwriting, or meet any additional test; 
and (4) no fee shall be charged or collected 
for making, filing, or docketing the petition 
for naturalization, or for the final hearing 
thereon, or for the certificate of naturaliza- 
tion, if issued: Provided, however, That (1) 
there shall be included in the petition the 
affidavits of at least two creditable witnesses, 
citizens of the United States, stating that 
each such witness personally knows the peti- 
tioner to be a person of good moral character, 
attached to the principles of the Constitution 
of the United States, and well disposed to the 
good order and happiness of the United 
States; (2) the service of the petitioner in the 
Armed Forces of the United States shall be 
proved by affidavits, forming part of the peti- 
tion, of at least two citizens of the United 
States, members of the Armed Forces of the 
United States of the noncommissioned or 
warrant officer grade or higher (who may also 
be the witnesses described in clause 1 of this 
proviso), or by a duly authenticated copy of 
the record of the executive department havy- 
ing custody, of the record of petitioner’s serv- 
ice, showing that the petitioner is or was 
during the period hereinbefore described a 
member serving honorably in the Armed 
Forces; and (3) the petition shall be filed not 
later than December 31,1952. The petitioner 
may be naturalized immediately if prior to 
the filing of his petition the petitioner and 
the witnesses required by the foregoing pro- 
viso shall have appeared before and been 
examined by a representative of the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service. 

“*(b) Any person entitled to naturalization 
under subsection (a), who while serving is 
not within the jurisdiction of any natural- 
ization court, may be naturalized in accord- 
ance with applicable provisions of subsection 
(a) without appearing before such court. 
The petition for naturalization of any such 
petitioner shall be made and sworn to be- 
fore, and filed with, a representative of the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service des- 
ignated by the Commissioner of Immigration 
and Naturalization, which representative is 
hereby authorized to receive such petition, to 
conduct hearings thereon, to take testimony 
concerning any matter touching or in any 
way affecting the admissibility of such pe- 
titioner for naturalization, to call witnesses, 
to administer oaths, including the oath of 
the petitioner and his witnesses to the peti- 
tion for naturalization and the oath pre- 
scribed by section 335 of the Nationality 
Act of 1940, as amended, and to grant 
naturalization, and to issue certificates of 
naturalization: Provided, That the record of 
any proceedings hereunder together with a 
copy of the certificate of naturalization shall 
be forwarded to and filed by the clerk of a 
naturalization court in the district desig- 
nated by the petitioner and made a part of 
the record of such court. 

„e) Any person otherwise qualified for 
naturalization pursuant to subsection (b) or 
(c), (1) who is discharged under other than 
honorable conditions from the Armed Forces 
of the United States, or is discharged there- 
from on account of his alienage, or (2) any 
conscientious objector who performs or per- 
formed no military duty whatever or refused 
to wear the uniform, shall not be entitled to 
the benefits of such subsections (a) or (b): 
Provided, That naturalization granted pur- 
suant to subsections (a) or (b) may be re- 
voked in accordance with such section 338 of 
the Nationality Act of 1940, as amended, if at 
any time subsequent to naturalization the 
person is separated from the Armed Forces 
of the United States under other than honor- 
able conditions, and such grounds for rey- 
ocation shall be in addition to any other 
provided by law. The fact that the natural- 
ized person was separated from the service 
under other than honorable conditions may 
be proved by a duly authenticated certificate 
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from the executive department under which 
the person was serving at the time of separa- 
tion and such department shall supply such 
certification.’” 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order against the amend- 
ment that it is not germane to the pend- 
ing bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Connecticut desire to be heard 
on the point of order? 

Mr. SADLAK. Mr, Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Chairman, how 
much time will be allotted to me for that 
purpose? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is in the dis- 
cretion of the Chair. The gentleman’s 
argument must be confined to the point 
of order. The Chair will hear the gen- 
tleman on the point of order. 

Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Chairman, due to 
the fact that a time limitation has been 
fixed, and not because of any inatten- 
tion on my part, I shall not have time to 
present my amendment and the reasons 
for adopting it. 

May I say that the policy which I de- 
sire to have added to this bill is not a 
new one. It was a policy which was 
inaugurated during World Wars I and 
II and provided for the expeditious nat- 
uralization of noncitizens who served 
in the armed services of the United 
States. When I began working on this 
amendment this morning, Mr. Chair- 
man, I was of the opinion that it only 
concerned a limited number of non- 
citizens. Originally, this matter was 
brought to my attention because of two 
Polish boys in my district who enlisted 
and are now fighting in Korea and who 
must wait 5 years before they become 
United States citizens. I learned just 
about on hour ago that there are not a 
half dozen noncitizens in the uniform 
of the United States but 73,546 nonciti- 
zens presently in the United States 
Army 


Under the provisions of S. 1 aliens 
who are legally here in the United States 
will be more readily inductible into the 
armed services than heretofore because 
of the provisions that have been added 
to the original measure. Since we are 
bringing them into service under the bill 
and because many will continue to come 
within the provisions of this act volun- 
tarily by enlistment, I feel my amend- 
ment has positive germaneness since it 
is directly concerned with those actively 
engaged in the common defense and 
security of the United States as is this 
title of S. 1. 

I am not interested in making each of 
the noncitizen soldiers and sailors a 
captain, general or admiral but I do 
want to make it possible to have the 
technical skill of each utilized to the 
fullest extent in their respective services 
and such is prohibited because they are 
not citizens of the country in whose uni- 
form they are now serving or may serve. 
During World War II, the Second War 
Powers Act—March 27, 1942—permitted 
all aliens who were serving, or had 
served, honorably in the United States 
Armed Forces to apply for full and im- 
mediate citizenship. After the war, 
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this naturalization section of the Sec- 
ond War Powers Act was replaced by 
a new naturalization act which gave 
even more complete coverage. On June 
1, 1948, Public Law 567 in which I had 
a part, granted full citizenship on ap- 
plication to all aliens who had served 
honorably in the United States Armed 
Forces during the First World War— 
April 6, 1917-November 11, 1918—and 
during the Second World War—Septem- 
ber 1, 1939-December 31, 1946. 

Since hostilities broke out in Korea, in 
June 1950, the draft laws have again 
come into operation, we are further 
extending them today, but to date no 
short-term naturalization has been 
made available to noncitizens serving 
under them. Aliens have donned our 
uniforms but they do not have the con- 
stitutional protection their United States 
uniform should afford. If they are cap- 
tured, and such is not a remote possi- 
bility since many are engaged in Korea, 
they are destined to certain liquidation 
or release behind the lines to Soviet Com- 
munists as might readily be the case 
with the two boys of Polish birth in 
Poland on whom they would like to get 
their hands on since they were active 
in the Polish underground forces prior 
to their escape. American citizenship 
to them would give them a better chance 
of being saved and would lessen the great 
concern of their parents and loved ones 
who are here in the United States. 

During the last war Immigration and 
Naturalization Service personnel trav- 
elled over the globe wherever our troops 
were serving and administered the oath 
and bestowed United States citizenship 
to the noncitizen troops serving and 
dying for this Nation. Many became 
citizens just prior to being assigned to 
overseas duty. No provisions today 
make the same process possible though 
my bill in the last Congress H. R. 9438 
introduced August 15, 1950, and H. R. 371 
introduced by me on January 3, 1951, 
would again grant this privilege. I ask 
the members to study H. R. 371 which in 
effect is my amendment of today and to 
give me some assistance with it on the 
legislative highway in the event the 
chairman sustains the point of order 
raised against it at this time. 

Mr. Chairman, this is an important 
amendment and I insist on its germane- 
ness to the present bill under considera- 
tion. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Cooper). The 
gentleman from Connecticut has offered 
an amendment and the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Vinson] has made a point 
of order against it on the ground it is not 
germane to the pending bill. 


The Chair has examined the amend- 
ment as carefully as possible within the 
time available. It appears clearly that 
the scope of the amendment is beyond 
the scope covered by the pending bill 
and, therefore, the Chair sustains the 
point of order. 

Mr. JENISON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tilinois? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. JENISON. Mr. Chairman, I deem 
it necessary to vote against the pending 
universal military training and service 
bill as a vigorous protest on behalf of the 
people I have the honor to represent in 
the Congress against granting more and 
more power to an administration bank- 
rupt in leadership, in policy, and in 
results. 

I yield to none in my devotion to sound 
and adequate national defense. The 
people I represent share that devotion. 

But the present bill is a hopeless 
hodgepodge of confusion embodying a 
shotgun merging of present needs with 
future possibilities. It represents an ef- 
fort to write as yet undetermined policy 
regarding eventual universal military 
training into legislation which ought to 
be concerned immediately and primarily 
with the overwhelming needs of the pres- 
ent hour. It refuses to recognize the 
necessity for doing first things first, with 
resultant weakening of our capacity to 
meet the grave threats facing us in the 
months and years ahead. 

Moreover, every attempt of a militant 
minority to improve the bill by amend- 
ment has been frustrated by administra- 
tion forces in solid control of the major- 
ity of this House. How else, then, may 
we express the opposition felt by our 
people at home except to vote against 
the bill as it is now before us? 

In its present and final form, this 
measure which is so vital to the preser- 
vation of our security abandons the con- 
stitutional responsibility of the Congress 
to declare war for it fails to provide con- 
sultation with the Congress on the use 
of American troops, in peacetime, in 
Europe or elsewhere around the world. 
This bill, in its present and final form, 
fails to accept the responsibility of the 
Congress for formulating the proposed 
program of universal military training 
contemplated to follow the draft and 
leaves this controversial task to a presi- 
dential commission. The bill, in its pres- 
ent and final form, fails to set a terminal 
date which would guarantee congres- 
sional reexamination of the question in 
the light of future conditions. 

Mr. Chairman, these are but a few of 
the obvious and more important short- 
comings in the measure driven through 
the Congress by an administration in 
which vast numbers of indignant citizens 
no longer share any confidence. I know 
full well, at this late hour, that this meas- 
ure will pass by an overwhelming vote 
because so many of my colleagues feel 
some portions of it are essential to our 
survival. But I cannot do so. In good 
conscience, and in full confidence that 
there is a better way, I must vote against 
the pending bill to keep faith with our 
people who want to raise a voice of pro- 
test against an administration that is 
squandering our military resources in 
human strength with the same abandon 
it has shown in dissipating our economic 
resources. 

Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Chairman, one 
of the most vital of our democratic tra- 
ditions has been that which stresses the 
distinctly civilian character of our Gov- 
ernment—the concept that the military 
branches are no more than arms of a 
supreme civil administration. In keep- 
ing with that tradition I have always 
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personally opposed tendencies toward 
militarization and military dominance, 
Much of my career in Congress has been 
devoted to fighting against specific in- 
stances of military encroachment on 
what I consider to be distinctly civilian 
spheres of operation, and I am keenly 
aware that the present emergency and 
the mobilization program have multi- 
plied the opportunities for such en- 
croachments—small businesses have 
suffered from too great a voice by the 
military in defense contracting and allo- 
cations of scarce materials before the 
real need has been analyzed by congres- 
sional or other civilian bodies—the Navy 
has moved too far into the field of ocean 
transportation of goods and supplies as 
well as personnel—many policy control- 
ling jobs in the over-all defense effort 
have been given to men with military 
backgrounds and military minds. I am 
strongly opposed to the tendencies which 
those factors signify, and I shall con- 
tinue to seek to limit the expansion of 
military control which they promote. 

However, the Korean emergency has 
set a spark to a fire which has been 
kindling since the end of World War II. 
We are now facing a situation which re- 
quires that we reexamine our policies in 
the light of world events and the fore- 
seeable future. I have gone through 
that process of reexamination, and it 
has not been easy. The thought of a 
system of universal military training has 
always been obnoxious to me as a viola- 
tion of the traditions which I have just 
mentioned. But we are now confronting 
a future of crisis after crisis, deliberate- 
ly created to test our strength and will. 
Unless we resolutely demonstrate that 
we are prepared to meet those crises— 
to fight the fire of communism with a 
stronger fire of our own—I am forced 
reluctantly to conclude that we will be 
consumed. Unless we exhibit to the 
world a determination to stop at no sac- 
rifice to preserve the principles upon 
which we stand, the rest of the demo- 
cratic world, which now looks to us for 
leadership, will falter and be lost to us. 
We cannot stand alone. We must dem- 
onstrate our firmness of intention to our 
friends as well as to our potential ene- 
mies. The institution of a system of 
organized military training for all the 
youth of our Nation at this time, will, I 
am now convinced, have a tremendous 
psychological impact upon the rest of 
the world. It will, as well, fulfill a real 
need in preparing us for what may be- 
come a world conflict. 

The psychology of the Kremlin has 
been to alternate periods of seeming 
conciliation with periods of aggressive 
action. If this psychological warfare is 
continued there will be times when we do 
not need in our active standing armies a 
heavy complement of men. Yet, the So- 
viet may choose just such a time in 
which to strike. For that reason, I be- 
lieve that we must have available, per- 
haps for years to come, a force of trained 
men to throw into action with little pre- 
liminary training or indoctrination. 
The National Security Training Corps, 
for which the bill we are now consider- 
ing provides, will give us that force. I 
am, therefore, prepared to vote for these 
provisions with reservations. 
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In connection with the crying need for 
unified action by the United States as a 
demonstration of our fitness to lead the 
fight against communistie imperialism, 
I feel impelled to comment on the dis- 
tressing contrast evident in the Houses 
of Congress between the spirit shown 
immediately after the outbreak of the 
Korean war and that which is apparent 
today. That contrast is making itself 
felt throughout the United States and 
throughout the world. It does not bode 
well for the future of democracy—it may 
indeed spell national suicide. At the end 
of June 1950 when the Unitec States and 
the United Nations had committed them- 
selves to the defense of the Republic of 
South Korea—and in a larger sense to 
the defense of democratic principles 
throughout the world—there was a 
tremendous wave of enthusiasm on both 
sides of this House. There was serious 
and apparently sincere determination to 
support that action to whatever extent 
necessary. However, the entry of the 
Chinese Reds, the December defeats, and, 
let us be franx, some of the mistakes 
which have been made, have dimmed 
that enthusiasm. There has been in 
some quarters a regrettable attempt to 
make political capital of the mistakes 
and to make a political football of the 
entire problem of the emergency situa- 
tion and its administration. The mili- 
tary manpower problem and the question 
of the prerogatives of the President, as 
Commander in Chief of our Armed 
Forces, have been used to further the 
political an:bitions of individuals, and to 
create disunity as to the United States’ 
part in the world struggle. I repeat that 
I am opposed to making the military 
paramount over the civilian arm of our 
Government, but Iam equally opposed to 
political maneuverings at a time when 
we are engaged in a life-or-death battle. 
Just as I shall oppose the overweaning 
ambitions of some elements in military 
circles, so shall I oppose the placing of 
Famstringing restrictions on the justi- 
fied and recognized prerogatives of the 
Armed Forces and their Commander in 
Chief. 

Because of those considerations I 
shall oppose inclusion in any bill which 
this House may pass of provisions such 
as that now contained in the Senate bill 
to place a numerical limitation on the 
total strength of our Armed Forces. We 
are not now engaged in a game of tid- 
dledy winks—we are in a cold war. A 
limitation of troops to 4,000,000 or to 
any similar number will be accepted by 
the world as a limitation on the extent 
to which we are prepared to defend our- 
selves and to help in the defense of the 
democratic world. In this situation we 
should not place hobbles on the Defense 
Department's ability to best utilize the 
full resources of the country. We 
should not place arbitrary restrictions 
on their ability to plan ard to make rec- 
ommendations to Congress for the 
moneys needed to carry out the planning 
which is their proper function. If in 
any given situation the Congress feels 
the need for some measure of control 
over the size of our forces, adequate 
means are provided in the congressional 
power to appropriate and specify the 
purposes to which appropriations shall 
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be put. An arbitrary limitation now 
would serve no useful purpose and would 
only weaken our position in the eyes of 
the world—all as a sop to political mo- 
tives. We are engaged in a psycholog- 
ical war with communism and such a 
limitation would be a psychological vic- 
tory for our enemies. 

I have stated that I will support the 
universal military training provisions of 
the 1951 amendments to the Universal 
Military Training and Selective Service 
Act now under consideration with reser- 
vations. My primary reservation is di- 
rected at the fact that no termination 
date has been set for the universal mili- 
tary training provisions of the act. To 
me the inevitable result of whole gen- 
erations of young men trained in mili- 
tary thinking, and imbued with the mili- 
tary tendency to pursue ends without a 
scrupulous regard for the civilian econ- 
omy and our democratic traditions, 
would be a nation dedicated to mili- 
tarism and possibly controlled by a mili- 
tary dictatorship—just the type of con- 
trol we are now fighting against. I do 
not favor permanent universal military 
training. I believe it to be a present 
necessity but a possible future danger. 
For that reason I propose that it be made 
mandatory that Congress reexamine the 
necessity for its continuance. Once such 
legislation is on the books it becomes ex- 
ceedingly difficult to get it off unless 
provision is made in the law itself for 
such action. I, therefore, shall propose 
an amendment to the present bill, or 
shall support amendments which may be 
introduced by others, to place a 6-year 
limitation on the National Security 
Training Corps provisions of the bill. 
Six years of universal military training, 
together with the provisions for service 
in the Reserves incorporated in the bill, 
should provide trained forces for a pe- 
riod of at least 12 to 15 years. At the 
end of 6 years we may, God willing, be 
able to see our way out of the present 
dismal state of affairs. 

With regard to the second of my res- 
ervations, I am pleased to note that the 
House Committee on Armed Services has 
incorporated in its amendment to S. 1 a 
requirement that at least 4 months “full 
and adequate” military training before 
an inductee may be sent overseas, and 
that such an inductee may not be as- 
signed for duty in an overseas combat 
area with less than 6 months service 
in the Armed Forces. I shall vigorously 
support that provision. I would not 
favor drafting of either 18- or 1842-year- 
old boys were it not included. My mail 
has been filled with too many complaints 
from parents whose sons were sent to 
Korea without adequate training. It 
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and inefficiency on the part of the mili- 
tary in this regard. The lives of young 
men are too precious to their families 
and to their country to permit their be- 
ing trifled with in this way. The use of 
untrained men in modern warfare is 
likewise inexcusable militarily. I believe 
that circumstances have shown the need 
for some safeguard against a repetition 
of this condition, and I shall therefore 
support the provision. 

A further limitation on the authority 
ot the military which is contained in the 
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House bill, and of which I heartily ap- 
prove, is that placing a limitation on the 
length of service required of members 
of the Reserves who have seen previous 
service in the Armed Forces. Here again 
ts a matter upon which the Defense De- 
partment has apparently not made the 
best use of opportunities available to it 
to minimize the distress caused civilians 
and their activities. It has been over 9 
months since the beginning of hostili- 
ties in Korea. In that time definite poli- 
cies should have been formulated with 
respect to service by reservists and a 
plan for systematically relieving them of 
duty in as short as possible a time should 
have been developed. This has not been 
done. I, therefore, believe that Congress 
should now step in and make such a pro- 
vision mandatory. As long as we are not 
engaged in a war of greater scope than 
the Korean operation I see no reason 
why this cannot be done. 

As a brake on the overmilitarization 
of our citizenry, and as an assurance 
that our educational system, particularly 
in our colleges and universities, shall 
not become moribund, I favor the pro- 
visions of the House bill, giving the 
President authority to defer from train- 
ing and service any category or cate- 
gories of students as he may deem ap- 
propriate. I believe that the provisions 
written into the Senate bill are too re- 
strictive, and that the plan for induct- 
ing, such students into service for pre- 
lintnary training and then releasing 
them for a return to school would prove 
difficult to administer and would make 
for confusion. While the continuance 
of our civilian education programs is 
necessary to counterbalance excessive 
„militarism, the changing picture with 
regard to military manpower needs 
makes flexibility of administering de- 
ferments for educational purposes neces- 
sary. The authority for providing this 
fiexibility should properly lie with the 
President. However, I believe that the 
Congress should closely scrutinize the 
administration of the program to assure 
that the maximum numbers of students 
consistent with national security are 
permitted to complete their civilian edu- 
cation; and to assure that there are no 
abuses or cases of favoritism. 


I wish to make one final point on 
specific provisions of the bill before us. 
The House Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices saw fit to include in their amend- 
ment a proviso in section 3 of the bill 
which I consider to be abhorrent to the 
democratic principles which we are seek- 
ing to protect. I refer to the proviso 
effectively requiring setting up of racial- 
ly segregated units in both the National 
Security Training Corps and the Armed 
Forces. If permitted to remain in the 
legislation finally passed we will have 
undone the Defense Department’s good 
work of the past several years in foster- 
ing equality of treatment for all races. 
The provision is not only obnoxious—it 
has been proved unnecessary by the suc- 
cessful fusion of racial groups in the 
Armed Forces since the program was 
originally undertaken. These men have 
lived and worked together without un- 
due friction and in direct contradiction 
of the dire prophecies made by such 
groups as are sponsoring the present 
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proviso. That proviso will give our 
Communist enemies a wonderful piece 
of ammunition for their propaganda 
guns if it is permitted to remain in the 
bill. It should be killed. I shall, there- 
fore, support the amendment which I 
understand our distinguished colleague 
from New York [Mr. Javits] is to offer 
to strike out that proviso. 

It may be that all of the provisions 
which I hope to see included in the 
bill are not in it when it comes up for 
a final vote. It may be that some of 
the provisions which I should like to 
see stricken still remain. It is my pres- 
ent intention to vote for passage of the 
measure even though it may not com- 
pletely satisfy me. I shall do so be- 
cause I feel very strongly that the need 
is great. I do not wish my objections 
to be construed as mere obstruction- 
ism, neither do I wish their importance 
to be underestimated. I must, in good 
conscience, voice a solemn warning that 
the action we take on this bill may well 
change the whole course of history—not 
only for the United States but for the 
world. Failure to act will indicate to 
the world that we are not prepared to 
give full and unqualified support to the 
defense of democracy. It will leave us 
unprepared to meet the next aggression 
of the Soviet regime. It will, indeed, 
tempt the Kremlin into new acts of 
aggression. However, in acting, we must 
insure ourselves against falling into the 
pitfall of military dictatorship. Con- 
gress, by setting a termination date on 
the universal military training provi- 
sions of the bill, can pay the first pre- 
mium on such insurance. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Bray: 

Page 26, line 17, strike out “18 years and 
6 months” and insert in lieu thereof “19 
years.” 

Page 26, lines 18 and 19, strike out “18 
years and 6 months” and insert in lieu there- 
of “19 years.” 

Page 26, line 25, strike out “18 years and 
6 months” and insert in lieu thereof “19 
years.” 

Page 27, lines 5 and 6, strike out “18 years 
and 6 months” and insert in lieu thereof 
“19 years.” 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN.. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Chairman, this sug- 
gested amendment to the bill is very 
simple. It merely fixes 19 years as the 
minimum age of induction instead of 
18% years. Nineteen years is the mini- 
mum under the present law, and that is 
even lower than most of the Atlantic 
Pact nations. Under this present law— 
that is, the draft of 19-year-olds—we 
have filled up our Armed Forces to such 
an extent that the Army is now 100,000 
over strength; in addition, the draft quo- 
tas are being cut drastically every month. 

Then why should the age be lowered 
to 18% years? In the limited time al- 
lotted to me I do not care to discuss in 
detail the various figures advanced by 
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the proponents of the 1812-year-old 
draft, but I doubt that anyone on this 
floor really believes that it is necessary 
to lower the draft age below 19 years in 
order to get the needed men for our 
Armed Forces. Then why this great 
pressure to lower the draft age? 

Secretary Marshall and Mrs. Rosen- 
berg were most confused when they at- 
tempted to juggle figures to justify their 
request for lowering the draft age. 

The Secretary, although he said that 
he only desired an Army of approxi- 
mately 3,500,000, objected vehemently 
when the Senate fixed the limit of the 
Armed Forces at 4,000,000. He objected 
bitterly when Congress attempted to pre- 
vent American troops from being sent 
willy-nilly over the world without the 
consent of Congress. Frankly, I believe 
that this desire to draft children is a part 
of this vast plan of regimentation that 
the administration under the direction 
of Secretaries Marshall and Acheson, is 
attempting to force upon the American 
people. Yes, they want 18-year-olds, not 
that they are better soldiers, but that 
they can mold and regiment their minds 
easier. The American brass tells you 
that 18-year-olds are great soldiers and 
have great courage. Yes, they are reck- 
less and suffer great casualties, if that is 
what you want. 

I was never a general, but I did serve 
more than 5 years during the last war, 
4 years of which were spent in the Asi- 
atic-Pacific theater. I was in the tanks 
and I believe that I am capable of judg- 
ing the effectiveness of troops, and I can 
say from certain experience that, at least 
in the tanks, 18-year-old boys lacked the 
maturity to make the best soldiers. If 
reckless disregard of life is your goal, 
then the 18-year-old soldier is okay; 
otherwise he is not. 

Then I oppose the 18-year-old draft 
for a much greater and more funda- 
mental reason. These boys are the fu- 
ture America. I. shudder to think of 
these boys away in the Army, away from 
the influence of the home, the church, 
and the school for 26 months. I have 
been interested in the youth problem 
for many years and I know that Army 
life is not for the 18-year-olds. I have 
heard the old story that soldiering builds 
character and while I admit that I have 
seen instances where I felt that that was 
true, on the whole, it is not true. For 
after all, what is the purpose of an army? 
Let us be realistic. The purpose of an 
army is to kill and destroy. All train- 
ing is toward that goal. If the training 
is not toward that goal, the training is 
ineffective. Does that build a character 
that you want for 18-year-olds? 

The 18-year-old boy that goes to the 
Army loses the proper influences during 
that formative period of his life in which 
his character is patterned and at the 
same time he is lost from useful civilian 
pursuits. He ceases to till the land, to 
run the lathes, to work the mines, to go 
to school. He ceases to produce and he 
ceases to grow intellectually and spirit- 
ually. That youth is the America of to- 
morrow. 

While I realize that perhaps now we 
must be prepared to meet aggression, I 
also realize that you cannot stop thought 
by armies; communism is, in a way, a 
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thought. It is the philosophy of the 
hopeless. Communism is like a vulture; 
it preys upon a dead culture and econ- 
omy, never a healthy, free, virile economy 
and culture. If America ever, by sword 
rattling and stifling normal production 
and living, wrecks its fine culture and 
standard of living, then communism 
won't have tc move in—it will be here. 

The pages of history are filled with na- 
tions that wreck themselves by turning 
their youth into parading soldiers in- 
stead of useful, p-oductive citizens. 

Let us not create a Frankenstein that 
will destroy us. Let us not draft the 
boys before they are 19. 

The CHAIRMAN. The quesiion is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Bray]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Bray) there 
were—ayes 118, noes 154. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Kitpay and 
Mr. Bray. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
140, noes 179. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee substitute, as amended. 

The committee substitute was agreed 


0. 
The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 
Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Cooper, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill (S. 1) to provide for the common de- 
fense and security of the United States 
and to permit the more effective utili- 
zation of manpower resources of the 
United States by authorizing universal 
military training and service, and for 
other purposes, pursuant to House Reso- 
lution 171, he reported the bill back to 
the House with an amendment adopted 
by the Committee of the Whole. 
The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 
The question is on the amendment. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the third reading of the bill. 
The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, and was read the third time. 
Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 
The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 
Mr. SHORT. I am, Mr. Speaker. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the motion to recommit. 0 
The Clerk read as follows: 
- Mr. SHorT moves to recommit the bill to 

the Committee on Armed Serviccs with in- 
structions to report the same back forth- 
with with the following amendment: Page 
29, line 4, strike out the period and insert 
in lieu thereof a semicolon and the following: 
“and persons inducted into the Armed 
Forces under the provisions of this title shall 
not be assigned for duty in Europe in im- 
plementation of article 3 of the North At- 


lantic Treaty unless the Congress, by con- 
current resolution, shall have expressed its 
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approval of the assignment for such duty 
of persons so inducted.” 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I make a 
point of order against the motion to re- 
commit on the ground that it seeks to 
modify an amendment which has been 
adopted by the House, and therefore the 
motion is in violation of the rules of the 
House. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HALLECK. Would it be in order 
at this time to move to amend the rule 
under which the measure is presently 
being considered? 

The SPEAKER. It would not. 

Mr. HALLECK. A further parliamen- 
tary inquiry, Mr. Speaker: If the pre- 
vious question on the motion to récom- 
mit were to be voted down, would it then 
be in order to offer an amendment to a 
straight motion to recommit, which 
might be offered, to include a motion to 
recommit with instructions? 

Tne SPEAKER. The Chair must say 
that the answer of the Chair to the point 
of order raised by the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Price] will be an answer to 
the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Spcaker, I desire to 
be heard on the point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is ready to 
rule, but if the gentleman desires to be 
heard, the Chair will hear him. 

Mr. RANKIN. I do not think the 
point of order is well taken. I know that 
when it comes to a straight amendment 
of a bill, when an amendment changing 
any part of a bill has been adopted and 
that amendment has been voted on in 
the House, then it is not in order to 
change that amendment by a motion 
to recommit. But where you take an 
entire bill—and that is the case here— 
and bring it to the floor of the House 
and pass it, it is just as much in order 
to amend it by a motion to recommit 
as it would be to amend it on the floor. 
I have a dozen rules in my hand similar 
to this one. I have been in this House 
a long time and I have been through 
about as many parliamentary battles as 
anybody else; and I submit that this 
motion is in order under the Rules of 
the House. 

The point of order should be over- 
ruled. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in opposition to the point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman may 
be heard on the matter. 

Mr. HALLECK. After discussing the 
matter with our able Parliamentarian, 
whose judgment I respect, I am afraid 
that I must recognize that the point of 
order is probably well taken, However, 
I must again say that it is certainly— 
shall I say tragic?—that although ap- 
parently no such thing was intended, 
the minority has been by this resolution 
which we adopted, and which we inci- 
dentally helped to bring to quick action, 
shut off from what I have considered to 
be an inviolate right of the minority to 
offer a motion to recommit with in- 
structions, when a measure in the na- 
ture of an original bill was being 
considered, 
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The SPEAKER. The Chair is not in 
a position to be helpful to the gentleman 
from Indiana in the remarks he made. 

The Chair knew this question would 
be raised and has looked into it. 

The rule is well established that a 
motion to recommit may not include in- 
structions to strike out any part of an 
amendment which has been agreed to by 
the House or to perfect an amendment 
which has been agreed to by the House— 
sections 2712 to 2725 of volume 8 of 
Cannon’s Precedents. 

In the present instance the House has 
just adopted an amendment which 
strikes out all of the bill after the en- 
acting clause and inserts, by way of 
amendment, an entirely new text. 
Therefore, it seems to the Chair that any 
instruction embodied in a motion to re- 
commit to change any of the text of the 
amendment which has been adopted or 
to strike out any part of it would not be 
in order. The net result is therefore 
that that the only motion to recommit 
now in order is a plain motion to recom- 
mit without instructions. 

The Chair sustains the point of order 
made by the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. PRICE]. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is 
still opposed to the bill, the Chair 
assumes? ` 

Mr. SHORT. Yes, Mr. Speaker; I am 
still opposed to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. SHorT moves to recommit the bill 
S. 1 to the Committee on Armed Services. 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
the previous question on the motion to 
recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 121, nays 296, not voting 16, 
as follows: 


[Roll No, 30] 
YEAS—121 

Abernethy Chenoweth Hull 
Adair Chiperfield Irving 
Allen, III. Church Jenison 
Andersen, Clevenger Jenkins 

H Carl Colmer Jensen 
Andresen, Crawford Jonas 

August H. Crumpacker Judd 
Angell Curtis, Mo. Larcade 
Arends Curtis, Nebr, LeCompte 
Ayres Davis, Ga. vre 
Barden Davi-, Wis. McCulloch 
Beamer Dolliver McGregor 
Bender Dondero McVey 
Bennett, Mich. Doughton Mack, Wash 
Berry Elston 1 
Betts Fellows Martin, Mass 
Bishop George Mason 
Blatnik Golden Miller, Nebr. 
Bolton Gossett Morris 

o ross Murray, Wis. 
Bramblett Hagen Nelson 
Bray Halleck Nicholson 
Brehm Hand oO" 
Brown, Ohio Harden Passman 
Brownson Harrison, Wyo. Philbin 
Buffett Harvey Phillips 
Burdick Hoeven Powell 
Busbey Hoffman, Til. Rankin 
Bush Hoffman, Mich. Reece, Tenn, 
Butler Horan Reed, III. 
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Reed, N. Y. Stefan Werdel 
Rees, Kans. Taber Wheeler 
St. George Tackett Whitten 
Schwabe ‘alle Williams, Miss. 
Scrivner Thompson, Williams, N. Y. 
Secrest Mich. Wilson, Ind, 
Shafer Vail Winstead 
Sheehan Van Pelt Withrow 
Short Velde Wolcott 
Simpson, Tl. Vorys Wood, Ga. 
Smith, Kans. Vursell 
Springer Weichel 
NAYS—296 
Aandahl Fisher McCarthy 
Abbitt Flood McConnell 
Addonizio Fogarty McCormack 
Albert Forand McDonough 
Allen, Calif, Ford McGrath 
Anderson, Calif. Forrester McGuire 
Andrews Fugate McKinnon 
Fulton McMillan 
1 Furcolo McMullen 
Auchincloss Gamble Machrowicz 
Bailey Garmatz Mack, 
Baker ary Madden 
Bakewell Gathings Magee 
Baring Gavin on 
Barrett Goodwin Mansfield 
Bates, Ky. Gordon Martin, Iowa 
Bates, Mass Gore Meader 
Battle Graham Merrow 
Beall Granahan Miller, Calif. 
Beckworth Granger Miller, 
Belcher Grant Miller, N. Y. 
Bennett, Fla, Green s 
Bentsen Greenwood Mitchell 
Blackney Gregory Morano 
Boggs, Del G organ 
Boggs, La. Hale Morrison 
Bolling Hall, Morton 
Bonner Edwin Arthur Moulder 
Bosone ; Multer 
Boykin Leonard W. Mumma 
Breen Hardy Murdock 
Brooks Harris Murphy 
Brown, Ga. Harrison, Va. Murray. Tenn. 
n Havenner Norblad 
Buckley Hays, Ark. Norrell 
Budge Hays, Ohio O'Brien, III. 
Burleson bert O'Brien, Mich, 
Burnside Hedrick O'Neill 
Burton Heffernan Ostertag 
Byrne, N. Y. Heller O'Toole 
Byrnes, Herlong Patman 
Camp Patten 
Canfield Heselton Patterson 
Cannon Hess Perkins 
Carlyle Hill Pickett 
an Hillings Poage 
Case Hinshaw Polk 
Celler Holifield Potter 
Chatham Holmes Poulson 
Chelf Hope Preston 
chudoff Howell Price 
Clemente Hunter Priest 
Cole, Kans. Jackson, Calif. Prouty 
Cole, N. Y. Jackson, Wash. Quinn 
Combs James Rabaut 
Cooley Jarman Radwan 
Cooper Javits Rains 
Corbett Johnson Ramsay 
Cotton Jones, Ala. Reams 
Coudert Jones, Mo, Redden 
Cox v Regan 
Cunningham Hamilton C. Rhodes 
Dague Jones, . Ribicoff 
Dawson W. wW. Richards 
Deane Karsten, Mo. Riehlman 
DeGraffenried Kean Riley 
Delaney Kearney Roberts 
Dempsey Kearns Robeson 
Denny Keating Rodino 
Denton Kee Rogers, Colo, 
Devereux Kelley, Pa. Rogers, Fla. 
D'Ewart Kelly, N. Y. Rogers, Mass. 
Dingell Kennedy Rogers. Tex. 
Dollinger Keogh Rooney 
Donohue Kerr Roosevelt 
Donovan Kersten, Wis, Sabath 
Dorn Kilburn Sadlak 
Doyle Kilday Sasscer 
Durham King Saylor 
Eaton Kirwan Scott, Hardie 
Eberharter Klein tt, 
Elliott Kluczynski Hugh D., Jr. 
Ellsworth Lane Scudder 
gle Lanham Seely-Brown 
Evins Lantaff Shelley 
Fallon Latham Sheppard 
Feighan Lesinski Sieminski 
Fenton Lind Sikes 
Fernandez Lucas Simpson. Pa. 
Fine Lyle Smith, Miss. 


Smith, Va. Thornberry Wickersham 
Spence Tollefson Widnall 
Staggers Towe Wigglesworth 
Stanley Trimble Willis 

Steed Van Zandt Wilson, Tex. 
Stigler Vaughn Wolverton 
Stockman Vinson Yates 

Sutton Walter Yorty 

Taylor Welch Zablocki * 
Thomas Wharton 


Thompson, Tex. Whitaker 
NOT VOTING—16 


Allen, La. Gillette Teague 
Armstrong Hart Wier 
Buchanan O'’Konski Wood, Idaho 
Crosser Rivers Woodruff 
Davis, Tenn. Sittler 
Frazier Smith, Wis. 

So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: e 

On this vote: 

Mr. Wood of Idaho for, with Mr. Sittler 
agains 


t. 
Mr. Smith of Wisconsin for, with Mr. Davis 
of Tennessee against. 
Mr. Woodruff for, with Mr. Frazier against. 


Until further notice: 
Mr. Hart with Mr. Gillette. 


Mr. Bonner changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was annuunced 
as above recorded, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 372, nays, 44, not voting 17, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 31] 
YEAS—372 

Aandahl Brown, Ga, Dingell 
Abbitt Brown, Ohio Dollinger 
Abernethy m Dolliver 
Addonizio Buckley Do 

bert Budge Donohue 
Allen, Calif, Burdick Donovan 
Andersen, Burleson Dorn 

k Burnside Doyle 

Anderson, Calif.Burton Durham 
Andresen, Bush Eaton 

August H. Byrne, N. Y. Eberharter 
Andrews Byrnes, Wis. Elliott 
Anfuso Camp Ellsworth 
Angell Canfield Elston 
Arends Cannon Engle 
Aspinall Carlyle Evins 
Auchincloss Carnahan Fallon 
Ayres Case Feighan 
Bailey Celler Fellows 
Baker Chelf Fenton 
Bakewell Chenoweth Fernandez 
Baring udofft Fine 
Barrett Church Fisher 
Bates, Ky. Clemente Flood 
Bates, Mass. Cole, Kans Fogarty 
Battle Cole, N. Y. Forand 

Colmer 

Beckworth Combs Forrester 
Belcher Cooley Pugate 
Bender Cooper Fulton 
Bennett, Fla, Corbett Furcolo 
Bennett, Mich. Cotton Gamble 
Bentsen Coudert Garmatz 
Berry Cox Gary 
Betts Crawford Gathings 
Blackney Gavin 
Blatnik Curtis, Nebr. George 
Boggs, Dague Goodwin 
Boggs, Davis, Ga. Gordon 
Bolling Davis, Wis. Gore 
Bolton Dawson Gossett 
Bonner Deane Graham 
Bosone DeGraffenried Granahan 
Boykin Delaney Granger 
Bramblett Dempsey Grant 
Bray Denny Green 
Breen Denton Greenwood 
Brehm Devereux Gregory 
Brooks D'Ewart Gwinn 
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Hagen Lucas Riehlman 
Hale Lyle Riley 
Hall, McCarthy Roberts 
Edwin Arthur McConnell Robeson 
Hall, McCormack Rodino 
Leonard W. McCulloch Rogers, Colo. 
Halleck McDonough Rogers, Fla 
Hand McGrath Rogers, Mass 
Harden McGregor Rogers, Tex. 
Hardy McGuire Rooney 
Harris McKinnon Roosevelt 
Harrison, Va. Me Sabath 
Harrison, Wyo. McMullen 
Harvey McVey St. George 
Havenner Machrowicz r 
Hays, Ark. Mack, III. Saylor 
Hays, Ohio Mack, Wash Schwabe 
Hébert Madden Scott, Hardie 
Hedrick Magee Scott, 
Heffernan Mahon Hugh D., Jr, 
Heller Mansfield Scrivner 
Herlong Martin, Iowa Scudder 
Herter Martin, Mass. Secrest 
Heselton Meader Seely-Brown 
Hess Merrow Shelley 
Hill Miller, Calif. Sheppard 
Hillings Miller, Md. Sieminski 
ceri Miller, Nebr. Sikes 
loeven Miller, N. Y. Sim Pa. 
Hoffman, III. Mills Smith, Miss, 
Holifield Mitchell Smith, Va. 
Holmes Morano Spence 
Hope Morgan Springer 
Horan Morrison Staggers 
Howell Morton Stanley 
Hunter Moulder Steed 
Irving Multer Stefan 
Jackson, Calif. Mumma Stigler 
Jackson, Wash. Murdock Stockman 
James Murphy Sutton 
Jarman Murray, Tenn. Taber 
Javits Murray, Wis. ‘Tackett 
Jensen Nelson Talle 
Johnson Norblad Taylor 
2 Ala. oe = omas 
ones, Mo. "Brien, Ul. Thompson, Tex. 
Jones, O'Brien, Mich. Thornberry 
Hamilton C. O'Neill Tollefson 
Jones, Oste Towe 
W W. O'Toole Trimble 
Judd an Van Pelt 
Karsten, Mo. Patman Van Zandt 
Kean Patten Vaughn 
Kearney Patterson Vinson 
Kearns Perkins Vorys 
Keating Phillips Vursell 
Pickett Walter 
Kelley, Pa Weichel 
Kelly, N. Y. Polk Welch 
Kennedy Potter Wharton 
Keogh Poulson Wheeler 
Kerr Preston Whitaker 
Kersten, Wis. Price Whitten 
Kilburn Priest Wickersham 
Kilday Prouty 
Quinn Wigglesworth 
Kirwan Rabaut Williams, Miss, 
Klein Radwan Willis 
Kluczynski Rains Wilson, Tex. 
Lane Ramsay Winstead 
Lanham Reams Wolcott 
Lantaff Redden Wolverton 
Larcade Reece, Tenn. Wood, Ga. 
Latham Rees, Kans. Yates 
LeCompte Regan Yorty 
Lesinski Rhodes Zablocki 
Lind Ribicoff 
Lovre 
NAYS—44 
Adair Golden Reed, II 
Allen, II Reed, N. Y, 
Barden Hoffman, Mich. Shafer 
Beamer ull eehan 
Bishop Jenison Short 
Bow Jenkins Simpson, III. 
Brownson Jonas Smith, Kans. 
Buffett Marshall Thompson, 
Busbey Mason 
Butler Morris Vail 
Chiperfield Nicholson Velde 
Clevenger O'Hara Werdel 
Crumpacker Philbin Williams, N. Y, 
Mo. Powell Uson, Ind. 
Doughton Rankin Withrow 
NOT VOTING—17 
Allen, La Frazier Smith, Wis. 
Armstrong Gillette Teague 
Buchanan Hart Wier 
Chatham O’Konski Wood, Idaho 
Crosser Rivers 
Davis, Tenn. Sittler 


So the bill was passed. 
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The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Sittler for, with Mr. Wood of Idaho 
against. 

Mr. Davis of Tennessee for, with Mr. Smith 
of Wisconsin against. 

Mr. Rivers for, with Mr, Woodruff against. 


Until further notice: 
Mr. Hart with Mr. Gillette. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House insist upon its amend- 
ment to the bill S. 1 and request a con- 
ference with the Senate on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints 
the following conferees: Messrs. VINSON, 
Brooks, KILDAY, DURHAM, SHORT, ARENDS, 
and Coe of New York. 


GENERAL PERMISSION TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have five legislative days in which 
to extend their remarks on the bill just 
passed, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Woodruff, its enrolling clerk, announced 
that the Senate agrees to the report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 1) entitled “An act to authorize 
the payment by the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs of a gratuitous indem- 
nity to survivors oi members of the 
Armed Forces who die in active service, 
and for other purposes.” 


CORRECTION OF SECTION NUMBERS 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Clerk may 
be permitted to correct the numbers and 
subnumbers of the sections of the bill 
just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

CONSENT CALENDAR 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Consent 
Calendar, which under the rules it would 
be in order to call on Monday next, be 
in order on Tuesday next, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


SUSPENSION OF THE RULES 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that it be in order 
for the Speaker to recognize Members to 
move to suspend the rules on Tuesday 
next, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr. HALLECK. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Speaker, may I inquire of 
the majority leader as to the program 
for next week? 

Mr. McCORMACK. There is no leg- 
islative business for Monday. 

On Tuesday the Consent Calendar will 
be called, and there will be four suspen- 
sions, unless some of the bills are passed 
on the Consent Calendar. One is the bill 
S. 82, relating to burial benefits for Phil- 
ippine veterans, another is the bill H. R. 
318, which amends the Veterans’ Act of 
1924, the third is the bill H. R. 316, re- 
lating to a minimum pension for veterans 
with arrested tuberculosis, and the 
fourth is House Joint Resolution 197, to 
extend the Export Control Act of 1949. 

The Private Calendar will be called on 
Tuesday, and there will also be the exer- 
cises celebrating Pan-American Day. 

Following that there will be general 
debate on the bill H. R. 3709, the Labor- 
Federal Security appropriation bill of 
1952. 

Tuesday is primary day in New Jersey, 
and in accordance with the proper and 
fixed custom out of respect to the Mem- 
bers from any State having an election 
due to the necessity of their being in 
their States on those days, an agreement 
has been made that if there are any roll 
calls on Tuesday, with the permission of 
the House, which has never been denied, 
they will be postponed to Wednesday 
next. 3 

The Labor and Federal Security ap- 
propriation bill will be considered under 
the 5-minute rule on Wednesday. 

The program as to Thursday and Fri- 
day is undetermined at the present time, 
and if there is anything for those days, 
I will announce it to the House just as 
soon as possible. 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield. 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. Mr: 
Speaker, is there any news that the 
gentleman has for us regarding the re- 
ported visit of General MacArthur on 
Thursday or Friday of next week? 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts is in a most difficult 
position to answer that inquiry; but 
from information received, feels that it 
will be satisfactorily solved. 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. I will not 
press the matter any further. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Of course, con- 
ference reports, if any, may be brought 
‘up at any time. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 
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CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
intended to ask that the business in 
order on Calendar Wednesday of next 
week be dispensed with, but I promised 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
Rankin] that I would not make the 
request in his absence. I note that the 
gentleman is not in the Chamber, and 
in keeping with my promise to him I 
will make the request some other time. 


UNITED STATES v. EDWARD A. RUMELY 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to a question of the privilege of the 
House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been subpenaed to appear before the 
District Court of the United States for 
the District of Columbia, to testify on 
April 17, 1951, at 10 a. m., in the case of 
the United States against Edward A. 
Rumely, which is a congressional con- 
tempt proceeding. Under the prece- 
dents of the House, I am unable to com- 
ply with this subpena without the con- 
sent of the House, the privileges of the 
House being involved. -I, therefore, sub- 
mit the matter for the consideration of 
this body. Mr. Speaker, I send to the 
desk the subpena. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read 
the subpena. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

UNITED States DISTRICT COURT FOR THE Dis- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA—THE UNITED STATES V. 
Epwarp A. RUMELY, No. 1789-50 

The PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES TO 

Hon. HENDERSON LANHAM: 

You are hereby commanded to attend the 
said court on Tuesday, April 17, 1951, at 
10 o'clock a. m., to testify on behalf of the 
United States; and not depart the court 
without leave of the court or district at- 
torney. 

Witness the Honorable Bolitha J. Laws, 
chief judge of said court, this 13th day of 
April A. D. 1951. 

Harry M. HULL, 
Clerk. 
By PauL A. ROSEN, 
Deputy Clerk. 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a 
question of the privilege of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been subpenaed to appear before the 
District Court of the United States for 


the District of Columbia, to testify on 


April 17, 1951, at 10 a. m., in the case of 
the United States against Edward A. 
Rumely, which is a congressional con- 
tempt proceeding. Under the prece- 
dents of the House, I am unable to com- 
ply with this subpena without the con- 
sent of the House, the privileges of the 
House being involved. I, therefore, sub- 
mit the matter for the consideration of 
this body. Mr. Speaker, I send to the 
desk the subpena. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read 
the subpena. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT FoR THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA—THE UNITED STATES v. 
EpwarD A. RUMELY, No. 1789-50 

THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES TO HON. 

CLYDE DOYLE: 

You are hereby commanded to attend the 
said court on Tuesday, April 17, 1951, at 10 
o'clock a. m., to testify on behalf of the 
United States; and not depart the court 
without leave of the court or district 
attorney. 

Witness the Honorable Bolitha J. Laws, 
chief judge of said court, this 13th day of 
April A. D. 1951. 

Harry M. HULL, 
Clerk. 

By W. MILESTEAD, 
Deputy Clerk. 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
a question of the privilege of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been subpenaed to appear before the Dis- 
trict Court of the United States for the 
District of Columbia, to testify on April 
17, 1951, at 10 a. m., in the case of the 
United States against Edward A. Rum- 
ely, which is a congressional contempt 
proceeding. Under the precedents of the 
House, I am unable to comply with this 
subpena without: the consent of the 
House, the privileges of the House being 
involved. I, therefore, submit the mat- 
ter for the consideration of this body. 
Mr. Speaker, I send to the desk the sub- 
pena. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read 
the subpena, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT FOR THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA—THE UNITED STATES V, 
EDWARD A. EUMELY, No. 1789-50 


The PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES TO HON, 
CARL ALBERT: 

You are hereby commanded to attend the 
said court on Tuesday, April 17, 1951, at 10 
o'clock a. m., to testify on behalf of the 
United States; and not depart the court 
without leave of the court or district at- 
torney. 

Witness the Honorable Bolitha J. Laws, 
chief judge of said court, this 13th day of 
April A. D. 1951. 

Harry M. HULL, 
Clerk. 

By W. MILESTEAD, 
Deputy Clerk. 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I of- 
fer a privileged resolution (H. Res. 194) 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Whereas Representatives CARL ALBERT, 
HENDERSON LANHAM, and CLYDE DOYLE, Mem- 
bers of this House, have been served with 
subpenas to appear as witnesses before the 
District Court of the United States for the 
District of Columbia, to testify at 10 a. m., 
on the 17th day of April 1951, in the case of 
the United States v. Edward A. Rumely, Crim- 
inal Docket No. 1789-50; and 

Whereas by the privileges of the House no 
Member is authorized to appear and testify, 
but by order of the House: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That Representatives CARL AL- 
BERT, HENDERSON LANHAM, and CLYDE DOYLE 
are authorized to appear in response to the 
subpenas of the District Court of the United 
States for the District of Columbia in the case 
of the United States v. Edward A. Rumely at 
such time as when the House is not sitting 
in session; and be it further 
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Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
submitted to the said court as a respectful 
answer to the subpena of said court. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. TACKETT asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 30 
minutes on Tuesday next, following the 
legislative program and any special or- 
ders heretofore entered. 

PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO 
CONSTITUTION 


Mr. KERSTEN of WISCONSIN. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I have today introduced a reso- 
lution providing for a constitutional 
amendment whereby the Congress by & 
two-thirds vote may declare it no longer 
has confidence in the manner in which 
the President is performing the functions 
of his office and thereby bring about a 
general national election within 10 days 
thereafter. 

America faces one of the most serious 
crises in its history due to the mediocre 
and irresponsible leadership of the past 
6 years. We cannot wait until the elec- 
tions of November 1952. Time is run- 
ning out. In the hands of Svengali-like 
advisers Truman has permitted the Reds 
to take over nearly half of the world. 

His recent removal of General Mac- 
Arthur, our most effective military lead- 
er in the life and death struggle with 
Communism can be characterized as one 
of the President’s most irresponsible acts. 


DUTY TO VOTE AND EXPRESS TO CON- 
GRESS WILL OF MAJORITY OF PEOPLE 
OF ELEVENTH ILLINOIS DISTRICT ON 
PENDING COMBINATION UMT AND 
DRAFT 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, based on 
the will of my people, I am forced to 
vote against bill S. 1, for the following 
reasons: 

First. The vast majority in my district 
is opposed to drafting 18- and 18% -year- 
old boys. 

Second. The majority in my district 
is against UMT at this time and feels 
that this issue should be decided at the 
proper time and place. 

Third. The vast majority of my con- 


stituents is against President Truman’s ` 


usurpation of congressional power in 
sending troops overseas without the con- 
sent of Congress. Passing this bill will 
give more troops and implied consent for 
the President to send troops wherever he 
pleases, 
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Fourth. I am fearful that when this 
House bill goes to conference to iron 
out the differences between it and the 
Senate version, we might get a distinct 
shock by having a compromise bill which 
only comprises the House. ' 

For the above reasons, the only way I 
could, in clear conscience, oppose the will 
of the majority of my people would be on 
the basis that I knew of the facts or cir- 
cumstances which were not known to my 
people, or that, by following the will 
cf my constituents, I would be voting 
against the greater good of the country 
as a whole. In that event, it would be 
incumbent upon me to go back to my 
people and explain to them the circum- 
stances and conditions which I know, 
and of which they had no knowledge. 
But, in the present case, I must confess 
that I do not have any inside informa- 
tion or any untold fects that have not 
been available to my constituents. 

Therefore, I must vote against the 
present draft and universal military 
training bill. 


EXPLANATION OF VOTE 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I shall not use a minute but only such 
time as is necessary to explain my “no” 
vote on the final passage of the bill under 
consideration today. My “no” vote, I 
hope, will be interpreted as a vote of no 
confidence. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BOYKIN (at the request of Mr. 
McCormack) was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks and include extraneous 
matter, notwithstanding the fact it will 
exceed two pages of the Record and is 
oe by the Public Printer to cost 

05. 

Mr. O'TOOLE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude a telegram from the Brooklyn 
Eagle and his answer thereto. 

Mr. ROONEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include two telegrams. 

Mr. RICHARDS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include certain correspondence in regard 
to Mr. Fred Searle’s services with the 
War Mobilization Board. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. YORTY (at the request of Mr. 
Tompson of Texas) was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks and include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. PRICE (at the request of Mr. 
THOMPSON of Texas) was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks in two in- 
stances and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. CARNAHAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. GORDON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and in- 
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clude g statement recently made by Pope 
Pius XII. 

Mr. EVINS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude excerpts from the debate of Janu- 
ary 24 regarding the Servicemen's In- 
demnity Act. 

Mr. BREEN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an editorial from the Dayton Daily 
News. 

Mr. BURNSIDE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an editorial from the Parkersburg 
Sentinel. 

Mr. WOLVERTON asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in three instances and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. OSTERTAG asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include a column of comment by Mr. 
Baldwin in the New York Times. 

Mr, KERSTEN of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in two instances. 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR., asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in two instances and include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. BURDICK asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks. 

Mr. HARVEY (at the request of Mr. 
Bray) was given permission to extend 
his remarks and include a newspaper ar- 
ticle. 

Mr. JOHNSON asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend the re- 
marks he made in the Committee of 
the Whole today on the bill S. 1 and in- 
clude therein an article from the Wash- 
ington Post. 

Mr. JENISON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks. 

Mr. AYRES asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude a letter. 

Mr. ADAIR asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in two 
instances and in each to include extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr. BEAMER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks. 

Mr. BROWNSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude three letters dealing with the ef- 
fects of the present training program 
on untimely casualties in Korea. 

Mr. SMITH of Kansas asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks. 

Mr. GWINN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in two in- 
stances and in each to include extrane- 
ous matter, 

Mr, BOW asked and was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks and include 
a newspaper article. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an editorial. 

Mr. HOEVEN (at the request of Mr, 
HALLECK) was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks and include an article. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT (at the request of 
Mr. HALLECK) was given permission to 
extend his remarks in two instances and 
in each to include articles. 

Mr. BUSBEY (at the request of Mr. 
HALLECK) was given permission to ex- 
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tend his remarks and include certain 
communications addressed to him. 

Mr. COLE of New York (at the re- 
quest of Mr. HALLECK) was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an article, 

Mr. ANGELL (at the request of Mr. 
HALLECK) was given permission to extend 
his remarks and include a communica- 
tion. 

Mr. ARENDS (at the request of Mr. 
HALLECK) was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks and include certain 
communications addressed to him. 

Mr. KLEIN (at the request of Mr. 
EBERHARTER) Was given permission to 
extend his remarks in two instances and 
in each to include extraneous matter. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. Woop of Idaho, 
from April 13 to 19, on account of official 
business, 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. STANLEY, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 3020. An act to authorize the print- 
ing of the annual reports of the Girl Scouts 
of the United States of America as separate 
House documents. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. STANLEY, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
of the House of the following titles: 

H. R. 599. An act conferring jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for 
the District of Delaware to hear, determine, 
and render judgment upon the claim of Al- 
vin Smith, of New Castle, Del., arising out 
of the damage sustained by him as a result 
of the construction and maintenance of the 
New Castle United States Army Air Base, 
New Castle, Del.; 

H. R. 1249. An act for the relief of the La 
Fayotte Brewery, Inc.; 

H. R. 1479. An act for the relief of Joseph 
Bernstein; 

H. R. 1682. An act for the relief of Capt. 
Marciano O. Garces; and 

H. R. 3040. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to convey certain lands 
in Ogden, Utah, to the Ogden Chamber of 
Commerce. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 6 o’clock and 34 minutes p. m.) 
the House, under its previous order, ad- 
journed until Monday, April 16, 1951, at 
12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


380. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a report on 
records proposed for disposal and lists or 
schedules covering records proposed for dis- 
posal by certain Government agencies; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 

381. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting copies of orders of the Com- 
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missioner of the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service suspending deportation as 
well as a list of persons involved, pursuant 
to the act of Congress approved July 1, 1948 
(Public Law 863), amending subsection (c) 
of section 19 of the Immigration Act of Feb- 
ruary 5, 1917, as amended (8 U. S. C. 155 
(c)); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
382. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting copies of the orders of the 
Commissioner of the Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service granting the application 
for permanent residence filed by the sub- 
jects of such orders, pursuant to section 4 
of the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as 
amended; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
383. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a letter relative to the case 
of John Liu, alias Yoh-Han Liu, file No. 
CR 27129, requesting that it be 
withdrawn from those before the Congress 
and returned to the jurisdiction of the De- 
partment of Justice; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBIIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. FOGARTY: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H.R.3709. A bill making appropria- 
tions for the Department of Labor, the Fed- 
eral Security Agency, and related independ- 
ent agencies, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1952, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 322). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, 

Mr. RICHARDS: Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. H. R. 3401. A bill to make cer- 
tain increases in the annuities of annuitants 
under the Foreign Service retirement and 
disability system; without amendment (Rept. 
No, 323). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 1149. A bill to authorize the transfer 
to the Vermont Agricultural College of cer- 
tain lands in Addison County, Vt., for agri- 
cultural purposes; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 324). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H. R.3709. A bill making appropriations 
for the Department of Labor, the Federal 
Security Agency, and related independent 
agencies, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1952, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. COLE of New York: 

H.R.3710. A bill to authorize the Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of the Census to furnish 
certain information; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. EBERHARTER: 

H. R. 3711. A bill relating to the temporary 
frce importation of samples under bond for 
exportation; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. GROSS: 

H. R. 3712. A bill to amend part I of the 
Interstate Commerce Act to direct the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to make 
regulations requiring that freight cars be so 
equipped or painted that they can be readily 
seen at night; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. MCGUIRE: 

H. R. 3713. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 

ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as 
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amended, with respect to eligibility for re- 
tirement in case of involuntary separation 
from the service; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. PASSMAN: 

H. R.3714. A bill to reduce the annual 
leave and sick leave cf Government em- 
ployees; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

` By Mr. BOGGS of Loulsiana: 

H. R. 3715. A bill to amend the Excess 
Profits Tax Act of 1950, by adding thereto a 
new subsection 457 (c); to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CHENOWETH: 

H. R. 3716. A bill to authorize an exchange 
of lands in Pueblo County, Colo.; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CLEVENGER: 

H. R. 3717. A bill to provide for the termi- 
nation of the powers and succession of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. BLATNIK: 

H. R. 3718. A bill to provide for the pay- 
ment of fair compensation to producers of 
strategic and critical minerals and metals 
for use in the prosecution of World War II; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. DEMPSEY: 

H. R. 3719. A bill to amend the War Claims 
Act of 1948, as amended, to provide compen- 
sation for unpaid compulsory labor and in- 
humane treatment of prisoners of war and 
for other enemy violations of the Geneva 
Convention respecting prisoners of war; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. k 

By Mr. RANKIN (by request) : 

H. R. 3720. A bill to exempt certain ac- 
credited representatives of recognized veter- 
ans' organizations from the provisions of 18 
United States Code 284 (a) for the purpose 
of prosecuting claims before the Veterans’ 
Administration; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

By Mr. COUDERT: 

H. J, Res. 231. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to provide for filling the office 
of President after a vote of no confidence 
by the Congress, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HESS: 

H. J. Res. 232. Joint resolution designating 
the 7-day period begining October 21, 1951, 
as Cleaner Air Week; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin: 

H. J. Res. 233. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to provide for filling the office 
of President after a vote of no confidence by 
the Congress, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. IRVING: 

H. J. Res. 234. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution to pro- 
vide that Representatives in Congress shall 
be apportioned among the several States 
every 4 years according to their respective 
numbers of persons who voted in the last 
Presidential election before such apportion- 
ment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Iowa, relative to the 
calling of a convention to propose an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States limiting the power to levy taxes and 
appropriate the revenue therefrom; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts, requesting Congress 
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to pass antilynching legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BLATNIK: 
H. R. 3721. A bill for the relief of Salomon 


Nadler, Vera Nadler, Daniel Nacter, and 
Robert Nadler; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


H. R. 3722. A bill for the relief of Joe 
Penovich, Gino Yurman, Lorenzo Laconi, 
Frank Zgagliardich, and Ante Keznic; to the 
Committee on th2 Judiciary. 

By Mr. BOYZIN: 

H. R. 3723. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Laura Smith Merritt; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 

H. R. 3724. A bill for the relief of William 
C. Minard; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. EBERHARTER: 

H. R. 372i. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Madge Robertson; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

By Mr. FORD: 

H. R. 3726. A bill for the relief of Dr. Ying 
Tak Chan; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. HAND: 

H. R. 3727. A bill for the relief of the 
Professional Arts Building Corp.; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. LARCADE: 

H. R. 3728. A bill for the relief of Sera- 
phina Neffs; to the Commi.tee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MITCHELL: 

H. R. 3729. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Oliver E. Hambleton; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, RADWAN: 

H. R. 3730. A bill for the relief of the 
estate of Elwood Grissinger; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. REES of Kensas: 

H. R. 3731. A bill for the relief of Megumi 

Takagi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SIKES: 

H. R. 3732. A bill for the relief of Stephan 
Joseph Horvath; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
end papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

233. By Mr. CHIPERFIELD: Letter from 
Michael J. Rita, president, Rita Sales Corp., 
4025 Fourth Avenue, Moline, Ill., in opposi- 
tion to proposed excise tax increase on trailer 
coaches; to the Committees on Ways and 
Means. 

224. By Mr. FORAND: Resolution entitled 
“Resolution memorializing Congress to op- 
pose the proposed doubling of the present 
Federal gasoline taxes from 144 cents to 3 
cents per gallon, passed by the General As- 
sembly of the State of Rhode Island and 
Providence Plantations at the January ses- 
sion and approved by the Acting Governor 
on April 6, 1951; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, ApRLL 16, 1951 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Bras- 
kamp, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 
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Almighty God, who art the supreme 
Counselor of the minds of men and the 
companion of their hearts, we pray that 
all who hold positions of trust and lead- 
ership in the affairs of government may 
walk humbly with the Lord. 

May they be men and women of lofty 
ideals and principles and enable them to 
legislate wisely and cooperatively for the 
common good and welfare of all mai- 
kind. 

Grant that they may act worthily in 
every duty and be guided by Thy spirit 
in council and decision as they share in 
the grave responsibility of leading our 
Nation in the path of righteousness and 
justice during these days of trial and 
tribulation. 

May the citizens of our Republic prize 
more highly the privileges of self-gov- 
ernment and the blessings of being a 
free people. Make us more truly grate- 
ful and worthy of the tremendous sac- 
rifices that are being made by our fel- 
low citizens in the armed services of our 
country who are defending our liberties. 

Hear us in the name of the Prince of 
Peace. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Fri- 
day, April 13, 1951, was read and ap- 
proved. 


SPEAKER EMPOWERED TO DECLARE 
RECESS ON THURSDAY NEXT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that it may be 
in order at any time on Thursday next 
for the Speaker to declare a recess sub- 
ject to the call of the Chair for the pur- 
pose of receiving General of the Army 
Douglas MacArthur in joint meeting. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of House Resolution 195. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the Senate be requested to 
return to the House the bill (H. R. 3587) mak- 
ing supplemental appropriations for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1951, and for other 
purposes, and that the Clerk be author- 
ized to reengross the said bill with the fol- 
lowing correction: 

Page 11, line 11, strike out 818,350,000“ 
and insert in lieu thereof “$19,100,000.” 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, this is because the 
enrolling clerk made a mistake in indi- 
cating that the Heselton amendment 
was carried instead of being defeated on 
roll call; is that correct? 

Mr. WHITTEN. That is correct. The 
engrossed copy showed the earlier ac- 
tion but failed to change back on final 
roll call. 

Mr. H. CARI ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, if the gentleman will yield, we 
on the Republican side of the subcom- 
mittee have no objection. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

: 5 motion to reconsider was laid on the 
able. 
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SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. PATMAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House today 
for 15 minutes, following any special or- 
ders heretofore entered, with leave to 
revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. VURSELL asked and was given 
permission to address the House on to- 
morrow for 15 minutes, at the conclu- 
sion of the legislative program of the 
day and following any special orders 
heretofore entered. 


NAVAL RETIRING BOARDS 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs be discharged from 
further consideration of the bill (H. R. 
3648) to authorize the review of the find- 
ings of naval retiring boards and physi- 
cal evaluation boards in certain cases 
and that the bill be rereferred to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that my colleague, 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. VAIL], 
be granted leave of absence on account 
of the death of his brother. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


MacARTHUR’S RECORD OF PROTESTS 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, we have 
just passed a resolution to welcome Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur on Thursday at a 
joint meeting of the Congress. Antici- 
pating this I have undertaken to prepare 
a document—a statement which clearly 
outlines General MacArthur's long rec- 
ord of protest against the Far East 
policy, including his pleas for an intelli- 
gent policy in the Far East. 

I ask unanimous consent to extend it 
in the Recorp at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, prepara- 
tions are already under way, here and 
throughout the Nation, for the reception 
of Gen. Douglas MacArthur on his home- 
coming this week. 

The flood of telegrams and letters 
which have come to my desk since his 
summary dismissal last week show that 
so far es the overwhelming majority of 
Americans are concerned, those prepa- 
rations are prompted by spontaneous 
esteem, confidence, and high regard. 
Only in some official quarters are the 
preparations being made grudgingly, 
with reluctance and with justifiable em- 
barrassment. 
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It has occurred to me that there is 
one aspect of preparation for the return 
of General MacArthur which may be 
overlooked by the general’s admirers 
which, certainly, will not be overlooked 
Ly his enemies and detractors. 

None of those who respect and admire 
General MacArthur will need to be re- 
minded of Bataan and Corregidor; of 
the pledge, “I shall return,“ and its 
glorious fulfillment; of the brilliant rec- 
ord General MacArthur established in 
Japan or of his skillful and courageous 
leadership, in spite of fearful odds im- 
posed by his own Government, in the 
Korean conflict. 

But how many of his millions of most 
enthusiastic admirers know, or remem- 
ber, the persistent pleas General Mac- 
Arthur has made during the past criti- 
cal 4 years for an intelligent, fore- 
sighted, consistent American policy and 
program in the Far East and specifically 
in China? Only with the knowledge 
of what he said and urged before Ko- 
rea can there be a full appreciation of 
the post-Korean statement in his letter 
of March 20, 1951, to Congressman 
Martin which led to his firing. In this 
March 20 letter he said: 

It seems strangely difficult for some to 
realize that here in Asia is where the Com- 
munist conspirators have elected to make 
their play for global conquest, and that we 
have joined the issue thus raised on the 
battlefield. 


The American people, in their in- 
stantaneous and overwhelming reaction 
to the dismissal of General MacArthur, 
have demonstrated that basically their 
evaluation of MacArthur as a bulwark 
against Communism is accurate and 
sound. But they will do well to but- 
tress this instinctive reaction with more 
detailed knowledge. 

I urge this course, and I have under- 
taken to document this understanding 
from the record, for a twofold reason. 

One is that it is essential to a full 
understanding and evaluation of what 
General MacArthur will have to say. He 
is no Johnny-come-lately so far as 
recognizing the menace in the Far East, 
or in recognizing the part which blun- 
dering in the White House and the State 
Department have contributed to the 
creation of that menace. The deadly 
danger of which the President spoke 
Saturday night—and which, in its 
origins, he apparently does not yet begin 
to comprehend—was recognized and its 
cause identified by General MacArthur 
in 1947. They were repeatedly pointed 
out in the years since. The amazing 
thing is that his reward for this service 
to America has come to him so late— 
the Daily Worker, which gloats over his 
dismissal, recognized their enemy ear- 
lier than the administration. They 
were demanding that he be fired back 
in 1945, only days after the end of the 
war. 

There is another reason why it is im- 
portant that the American people pre- 
pare themselves to receive MacArthur, 
It is important that the people under- 
stand MacArthur’s record in order that 
they may not become confused, or their 
first sound reaction to his dismissal be 
weakened or dissipated, by the barrage 
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of propaganda, innuendo, smear, and 
denunciation, which is certain to be 
loosed against General MacArthur and 
every word he speaks. 

It is not alone the Communists who 
will make him the target of their at- 
tacks. There are those in the admin- 
istration, who, despite their condem- 
nation of “politics” in the current crisis, 
will join in this barrage. They must 
do so out of sheer self-preservation. 
For their only alternative is to admit 
that General MacArthur is right—and 
that he has been right ever since he 
first said in the fall of 1947 that Amer- 
ican policy in the Far East—in China— 
“may prove to be the greatest single 
blunder in the history of the United 
States.” 

Here is the record of General Mac- 
Arthur’s warnings and of some of the 
initial attacks leveled against him by his 
natural enemies—the American Com- 
munists—who all too often have been 
able to speak approvingly, in the same 
breath, of actions of the present admin- 
istration. 

America has paid, already, for the fail- 
ure to heed these warnings. We have 
paid with 60,000 casualties in Korea— 
including nearly 10,000 American dead. 
And the end is not yet. How great a 
price we may pay in the long run, only 
God knows. 

From a report made by Congressman 
Watter H. Jupp, of Minnesota, to the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
November 14, 1947, and placed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 94, part 
12, page A4555. This followed Dr. Jupp's 
trip to 22 countries in Europe and 3 in 
Asia in the fall of 1947: 

A great American out in the Far East 
said to me, “For the first time in the his- 
tory of our relations with Asia, we have en- 
dangered the paramount interests of the 
United States by confusing them with an 
internal purification problem in China. It 
may prove to be the greatest single blunder 
in the history of the United States” (p. 
A4560). 


In that same report, Dr. Jupp said: 


An American doctor on General MacAr- 
thur's staff told me that it has recently 
become difficult to get Japanese doctors to 
work with the occupation forces. I was 
astonished. I said, “Do you mean to tell 
me that even scientific men and humani- 
tarians are hesitant to work with you in 
a program to build up public health in 
Japan? Why is that?” 

He said, “Because our failure to have a 
firm policy with respect to the spread of 
Communist control on the continent of Asia 
such as we have with respect to the spread 
of Communist power in Europe is leading 
the Japanese people to believe that we are 
likely to walk out on them as we have on 
China, leaving them to the mercy of Rus- 
sian, Chinese, and Korean, as well as Jap- 
anese Communists, who will take over, seize 
those who worked with the Americans, brand 
them as quislings, and cut off their heads” 
(p. A4557). 

Continuing, the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Jupp] said: 

General MacArthur's extraordinary success 
in Japan will stand or fall on what hap- 
pens in China. Unless we are willing to 
abandon Japan and all our promises and 
labors there, we must either help China 
stop Communism, as we are helping Greece, 
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or we must pour American dollars and Amer- 
ican soldiers into Japan endlessly. Take 
your choice (p. A4557). 


The gentleman from Minnesota (Mr. 
Jupp] quoted a Korean leader—this was 
in November 1947, mind you—as saying, 
in answer to his question, “What should 
we do now to be most helpful to you?”— 


It does not make much difference what 
you do or do not do now. There is no way 
you can get an independent Korea that 
will be secure and self-supporting until you 
solve the Communist problem in Manchuria 
(p. A4557). 


To various other questions asked by 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Jupp] he replied in substance: 


There is no way you can solve the prob- 
lem so that we can be independent and se- 
cure until you help China remove the Com- 
munist menace in Manchuria (p. A4557). 


In an address before the House July 
18, 1950—CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 
96, part 8, page 10550—the gentleman 
from Minnesota Mr. Jupp] identified the 
“great American” referred to in his testi- 
mony of November 14, 1947. He said: 


I was in the Far East in October and 
November of 1947 and on my return I made a 
report on November 14, 1947, to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. * * * I reported 
what General MacArthur had said to me in a 
long interview he graciously granted me. I 
did not identify him by name at the time. I 
merely referred to him as a great American 
out in the Far East. He said he was no 
longer anxious about Japan. What worried 
him was the situation in China. He put it 
this wey: 

“Our failure to help the Government of 
China effectively at the end of the war; with 
its otherwise insuperable problems particu- 
larly the Communist rebellion, will turn out, 
I fear, to be the single greatest blunder in 
the history of the United States. For the 
first time in our relations with Asia, we con- 
fused the paramount strategic interests of 
the United States in that area with an inter- 
nal purification problem in China.” 


Continuing, the gentleman from 
Minnesota (Mr. Jupp] said: 


When General MacArthur gave me some of 
his views on the whole area, and they were 
so different from what I had heard from our 
Government here about the supposed un- 
importance to us of Communist expansion 
in China, I said to him in perplexity: “Is it 
possible that our Government has sent you 
to do a job in Japan, and has not consulted 
you as to what you think is necessary on this 
continent (of Asia) in order to enable you to 
succeed in Japan?” To which he replied, 
“That, of course, I cannot answer.” He did 
not need to. Ihad my answer. Do you won- 
der why he has been eating his heart out in 
Japan as he saw America’s position in the 
Far East steadily deteriorating from its all- 
time high on VJ-day to its recent all-time 
low? (p. 10554), 


The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr, 
Jupp] said also, in this same speech, 
that— 


Korea was divided solely on our initiative, 
without any request or suggestion to that 
effect from Russia. * * * It was proposed 
by the War Department on August 11, 1945, 
when the Russians did not have a soldier in 
North Korea. * * + It was done here in 
the Pentagon and we could get no testimony 
from anyone that it was ever requested or 
suggested by General MacArthur, although 
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he was commander in chief of the whole 
theater, including Korea (p. 10556). 


Early in 1948, when the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs was holding 
hearings on the ECA program and con- 
sidering aid to China, the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Jupp] urged the 
committee to send a cable to General 
MacArthur to ask him to come and 
testify in person, or, if that were not pos- 
sible, to send his views on American 
policy in the extension of aid to China. 
Following are extracts from General 
MacArthur’s cablegram of March 3, 1948, 
addressed to the gentleman from New 
Jersey (Mr. Eaton], chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs: 

In general answer ( your specific ques- 
tions, I can say without the slightest hesita- 
tion that a free, independent, peaceful, and 
friendly China is of profound importance to 
the United States. It is the fundamental 
keystone to the Pacific arch. Underlying all 
issues in China is now the military problem, 
Until it is resolved, little progress can be 
expected toward internal rehabilitation, re- 
gard'css of the extent of outside aid. Once 
it is resolved, however, there is little doubt 
but that China’s traditional resiliency will 


- provide the basis for rapid recovery to rela- 


tive stability. 

The Chinese problem is part of a global 
situation which should be considered in its 
entirety in the orientation of American 
policy. Fragmentary decisions in discon- 
nected sectors of the world will not bring an 
integrated solution. The problem, insofar 
as the United States is concerned, is an 
over-all one and can only be resolved on the 
broadest possible global basis. It would be 
utterly fallacious to underrate either China's 
necds or her importance. For if we embark 
upon a general policy to bulwark the fron- 
tiers of freedom against the assaults of polit- 
ical despotism, one major frontier is no less 
important than another, and a decisive 
breach of any will inevitably threaten to 
engulf all. Because of deep-rooted racial 
and cultural and business ties, we are prone 
to overcoucentrate on happenings and events 
to our east and to underemphasize the im- 
portance of those to our west. America’s 
past lies deeply rooted in the areas across 
the Atlantic but the hope of American gen- 
erations of the future to keep pace with the 
progress of those of the past lies no less in 
the happe1.ings and events across the Pacific. 
While fully availing ourselves of the poten- 
tial to the east, to our western horizon we 
must look both for hope of a better life 
through yet untapped opportunities for trade 
and commerce in the advance of Asiatic 
races, and threat against the life with which 
we are even now endowed. For beyond (this) 
horizon upon the outcome of the ideological 
struggles in which opposing forces are now 
engaged and the restoration of political, eco- 
nomic, and social stability, rests war or peace, 
assurance or threat, hope or fear. 

The international aspect of the Chinese 
problem unfortunately has become some- 
what clouded by demands for internal re- 
form. Desirable as such reform may be, 
its importance is but secondary to the issue 
of civil strife now engulfing the land, and 
the two issues are as impossible of synchro- 
nization as it would be to alter the struc- 
tural design of a house while the same was 
being consumed by flame. Friendly and 
searching as our interest may be in the 
reformation of China’s institutions and prac- 
tices to bring them closer into line with 
our own concept of liberty and justice, and 
right and wrong, the maintenance of China's 
integrity against destructive forces which 
threaten her engulfment is of infinitely more 
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immediate concern. For with the firm 
maintenance of such integrity reform will 
gradually take place in the evolutionary 
processes of China's future. 

The flow to China of military supplies, 
surplus to our own requirements, has been 
resumed. Additional material support 
should be measured in equitable relation to 
such global aid as may be determined upon 
in the orientation of American policy, with- 
out underrating the strategic importance to 
us, as to the world, of a free and peaceful 
China, without ignoring her impoverishment 
and fatigue in consequence of so many years 
of violent struggle over her soil, without 
failing accurately to assess her potential to 
the stability and advancement of our Own 
future standard of life, and without neg- 
lecting to recognize our long and friendly 
relationship, well tested through years of 
peace and years of war. 

In the determination of our global policy 
care must, of course, be exercised to avoid 
commitment of our resources beyond what 
we can safely spare—the sapping of our na- 
tional strength to the point of jeopardy to 
our own security—and the overburdening of 
our people beyond their capacity to maintain 
a standard of life consistent with the ener- 
gies with which they are naturally endowed. 
For it would be illogical for us to yield our 
own liberties in the safeguard of the lib- 
erties of others—to forfeit our own heritage 
of freedom in securing the freedom of others. 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 94, pt. 9, pp. 
A1377-78.) 


Extract from an interview with Gen- 
eral MacArthur by David Sentner, who 
wrote a series of articles for the New 
York Journal-American; the following is 
from the first article—ConGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, volume 95, part 9, page 12476: 


The Far East is America’s new frontier, 

The Soviet Red flood in China must be 
beaten back before it sweeps through Asia 
and laps the shores of the United States. 
Otherwise world war III is inevitable. 

China may not yet be lost to the Com- 
munists. . 

That is General MacArthur, military mas- 
ter of the Pacific speaking. 

“The Red roll in China must be stopped,” 
he said. 

“It must be fought anywhere and every- 
where. 

“It is not that we are pro-Chinese or pro- 
Nationalist but only that we must be anti- 
Communist. 

“What would do the most good right now 
would be a ringing announcement that we 
will support anyone and everyone in China 
— the Far East who is fighting Commu- 

m. 

“This would have an effect like adrenalin 
on the morale of all Asia.” 

Speaking strictly across a luncheon table, 
he thought 

That the Chinese Red army is not as good 
as the Japanese army which the Nationalist 
forces held off and eventually pushed back. 

That an effective Nationalist naval block- 
ade of Red Chinese coastal territory plus 
eela! strafing could possibly change the situ- 
ation. 

That a military miracle for the Nationalist 
forces was not impossible, 

“I go along with General Chennault,” Gen- 
eral MacArthur added bluntly. 

Major General Chennault, famous wartime 
commander of the Flying Tigers, insists that 
a few hundred million dollars spread over 
the next few years in American aid to China 
could turn the tide against the Chinese Reds. 


Remember the violent reaction to Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s September 1, 1950, 
statement regarding the importance of 
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defending Formosa, and the President's 
order for its suppression? Yet one needs 
only turn to the August 31, 1949, file of 
the New York Journal-American, or to 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 95, 
part 10, page 12611, to find the same 
views expressed by General MacArthur. 
The following is from the second of a 
series of articles in the Journal-Ameri- 
can by David Sentner: 


Japan must now be occupied indefinitely 
by American forces. * * * 

“The face of the Japanese occupation 
has been completely changed by develop- 
ments in China,” General MacArthur added. 
“The Japan of 1949 is not the Japan of 1948. 

“The United States never did intend to 
rearm Japan as Russia apparently expected. 
However, we must make certain that Japan 
does not fall into the lap of the Soviet Union. 
In the event of a Communist China, this is 
essential. 

“We must remain in Japan until such time 
as we can trust the Soviet Union to nego- 
tiate a peace treaty providing for the true 
neutrality of Japan.” 

The new American Pacific line of defense 
against a Communist China must be Japan 
and the littoral or coastal islands off the 
Chinese coast, General MacArthur said. 

As long as the United States controls this 
frontier any amphibious preparation for an 
invasion of Japan could be knocked out in 
the preliminary stages by the Air Force and 
Navy. 

The new American security line based on 
Japan would run from Formosa through Oki- 
nawa and down to the island of Hainan. 

While General MacArthur was not specific, 
he indicated that any attempt of the Chinese 
Communists to invade Formosa or Hainan— 
both now under the control of the Chinese 
Nationalist Government—would be consid- 
ered an attack on the American front line 
of defense. * * * 

Inasmuch as a friendly and independent 
China was vital to American security, the 
question of how to aid any and all anti- 
Communist forces in China should receive 
intensive consideration, he said. 

* > * The General emphasized that 
the Chinese problem was directly linked to 
the effort in Europe to stem the march of 
Moscow-directed Communism. 

“The fight against Communism is global,” 
he said, “and China and Asia cover half 
the globe.” 

* * * The land-reform program in 
Japan, sponsored by the American occupa- 
tion authorities, permits 2,000,000 Japanese 
tenant farmers to purchase about 80 per- 
cent of the land they formerly cultivated as 
tenants. 

The Communists, who are making much of 
the Red successes in China, ask the Japanese 
farmers if they wouldn't like to own their 
own land, the General said. 

The Japanese farmers reply, “We do,” and 
turn their backs on the Reds. 


Subsequent articles by Mr. Sentner re- 
port that Acting President Li, Marshal 
Yen Hsi-shan, a Chinese premier, and 
General Ma Pu-fang, all urged that Gen- 
eral MacArthur be given the task of su- 
pervising a military and economic mis- 
sion to China, 

He quoted Marshal Yen as saying: 

The Chinese Government would give the 
widest authority and the closest cooperation 
to such a mission. I am certain that the 
generalissimo would reiterate my statement. 

The combination of MacArthur, a moder- 
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ate shipment of arms to the Chinese north- 
west fighting front, and the opening of eco- 
nomic warfare against the Reds would defi- 
nitely defeat Communism in China, 

This would not cost America very much, 
It would prove the best investment the 
United States could make for world peace 
and American national security. 


Sentner adds: 

Like all shades of leadership in free China, 
Marshal Yen feels that the State Depart- 
ment’s white paper was a stab in the back 
while China was battling for its life. (CoNn- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 95, pt. 10, pp, 12611- 
12612.) 


The General MacArthur, now ac- 
cused by the American Communists of 
being a warmonger, and by his own Com- 
mander in Chief as wanting to risk a 
third world war, said this in a message 
to the War Department, February 20, 
1947, reporting on his occupation pro- 
gram: 

Japan is now already governed by the form 
of democratic rule and the people are absorb- 
ing its substance. Having repudiated war 
and renounced all rights of belligerency, they 
have placed their full reliance for future pro- 
tection on the good faith and justice of man- 
kind, and are proceeding through legislated 
reform to develop here a state dedicated, in 


full reality, to the welfare of the people., 


Given encouragement, this can prove the su- 
periority, in the advancement of the human 
race, of moral force, generated by spiritual 
strength, over physical force, with all re- 
sources employed for constructive rather 
than destructive purposes. A spontaneous 
development which offers both encourage- 
ment and inspiration as a measure of the 
progress of this concept lies in the increas- 
ing number of the Japanese people—already 
estimated at over 2,000,000—who, under the 
stimulus of religious tolerance and freedom, 
have moved to embrace the Christian faith 
as a means to fill the spiritual vacuum left 
in Japanese life by collapse of their past 
faith. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 93, pt. 
1, p. 1348, February 24, 1947.) 


This same “warmonger,” MacArthur, 
in a conference with the gentlemen 
from California [Mr. Poutson and Mr. 
ExclE] and the Delegate from Hawaii 
[Mr. FARRINGTON] early in 1947, said: 


I have asked both Catholics and Prot- 
estants to send missionaries, and where they 
now have one to supplement that one with 
1,000. With Christianity and democracy, 
Japan can become a bastion against the 
threats of Communism and can accomplish 
far greater results than all of the armies, 
(CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, vol. 93, pt. 10, p. 
A915-A916.) 


Just prior to the 1948 national con- 
ventions, General MacArthur was in- 
vited by the Senate Appropriation Com- 
mittee to return to the United States 
and testify on moneys being expended 
in Japan. Having in mind that this 
would be interpreted as a political move 
to support efforts of sponsors of his 
nomination for the Presidency, General 
MacArthur cabled: 

You may be sure that I have wished earn- 
estly ever since the end of the war for the 
opportunity to return to my native land, but 
the heavy pressure of my duties here and the 
paramountcy of the public interest have left 
me no justification for so doing from motives 
unofficial or personal in character. 
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How tragic that the stupidity and 
blindness of small leaders now result in 
General MacArthur’s final realization of 
that earnest wish as a summarily dis- 
missed commander; but, continuing: 

In normal circumstances, I should respond 
at once to your present invitation as a citi- 
zen of the Republic and sit in with you 
frankly to state my views, whether they 
might parallel or cut across already deter- 
mined policies or concepts being advanced 
by others. 


Here is a strong reminder that even 
then, in basic policies of the Far East 
which he was called upon to execute, his 
judgment and counsel were unsought or 
brushed aside by the little men who have 
now dismissed him. 

He continues: 

But the existing circumstances are not 
normal, and my return at this time, however 
sincere its purpose, would be misunderstood 
and condemned by many as politically in- 
spired, and much that I might be obligated 
in good conscience to say would lose its effect 
now under the impeaching process of doubt 
thereby aroused in the public mind. (Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 94, pt. 11, p. 3431.) 


It may be well to warn General Mac- 
Arthur, if such warning is indeed neces- 
sary, that even under the present cir- 
cumstances of his return home, the basis 
is already being laid for the accusation 
by those who fear and hate him, that 
when he does speak what he will say is, 
likewise, politically inspired. But today 
General MacArthur has the support of 
an aroused and alert public which will 
see through that accusation and the 
accusers. 

Knowing of the appalling problem 
which General MacArthur has faced in 
fighting a war with one hand tied behind 
his back, it is worth recalling a part of 
a statement contained in a letter he 
wrote the late William Allen White prior 
to World War II. It was cited in an 
editorial in the Washington Evening Star 
of March 8, 1948—ConGrREssIONAL REC- 
ORD, volume $4, pt. 10, page A1498. 

The history of failure in war can almost 
be summed up in two words: Too late. Too 
late in comprehending the deadly purpose 
of a potential enemy; too late in realizing 
the mortal danger; too late in preparedness; 
too late in uniting all possible forces for 
gece too late in standing with one's 

ends. 


The White House now tells us we are 
in mortal danger. But the White House 
did not listen to General MacArthur or 
countless others who warned against the 
loss of China. We may well be too late 
in standing with our friends in the 
Orient. 

General MacArthur, on August 11, 
1949, again declined a suggestion by sev- 
eral Members of the Senate that he 
return to the United States to give his 
views on arms aid to China. Following 
is a quotation from this reply, which, 
after repeating his strong desire to re- 
turn to his native land, said: 

I believe, however, that during this mo- 
ment (of) critical events in the Far East, 
the interests of the American people are bet- 
ter served by my remaining at my post here, 
especially in view of the fact that the focal 
point of inquiry (China) is under the direct 
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jurisdiction of the Joint Chiefs of Staff act- 
ing through a naval commander and has 
never been within the area of my command, 
responsibility or authority. Furthermore, on 
March 3, 1948, I forwarded on request my 
general views on this subject to the chairman 
of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
My specific views with regard to the stra- 
tegic potentialities of the area embracing 
my Far East command are fully on file with 
the Department of the Army. There is little 
that I could add to either. (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, vol. 95, pt. 9, p. 11737.) 


The gentleman from California, Sena- 
tor KNOWLaNI, on August 18 also placed 
in the Recorp a copy of the summary of 
General MacArthur’s views with regard 
to the situation in China which had been 
furnished the Senator by the Secretary 
of Defense. Besides summarizing the 
views expressed in the March 3, 1948, 
cable from MacArthur, this Defense De- 
partment statement said: 

In November 1948 the Department of the 
Army asked General MacArthur for his esti- 
mate of the situation in China, to include 
probable future developments and their im- 
pact upon the Far East. His reply, dated 
November 20, 1948, is in two parts. The first 
part is a top secret strategic estimate, which 
is not summarized here, The second part can 
be summarized as follows: 


“General MacArthur states that he is in 


no position to furnish first-hand information 
on internal conditions in China. However, 
his broad general views on the importance 
of a stable and friendly China were expressed 
in a message of March 3, 1948." (CoNGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, vol. 95, pt. 9, p. 11738.) 


In a speech before the Senate, April 2, 
1949, Senator KNow.anp said that in a 
recent book Maj. Gen. Claire Chennault 
had this to say: 

Gen. Douglas MacArthur warned the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff in the fall of 1948 that if the 
Chinese Communists take the lower Yangtze 
Valley and Shanghai, the American military 
bastion on Okinawa will be outflanked and 
his position in Japan will be as exposed and 
untenable as it was in the Philippines during 
1941. CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 95, pt. 3, 
p. 3765.) 


There is a bit of history which most 
Americans have forgotten. It needs to 
be recalled in order to understand some 
of the smear attacks which can be an- 
ticipated upon General MacArthur's re- 
turn. 

General MacArthur had been in Japan 
only a few days when he was subjected 
to a display of the kind of attack he has 
been subjected to from certain sources 
ever since. He made the statement, rel- 
ative to anticipated Army manpower 
needs for carrying out his occupation 
duties, that 6 months hence he would 
need only 200,000 men to do the job un- 
less some unforeseen circumstances 
should arise in the meantime. That 
statement was made September 17, 1945. 

This brought a prompt rebuke from 
the Acting Secretary of State—a gentle- 
man then serving under a recess ap- 
pointment as Under Secretary of State. 
This official said, on September 19, that 
the Department’s “decision for social 
and economic revolution in Japan would 
be carried out,” and added by way of 
curt rebuke to General MacArthur: “the 
occupation forces are the instruments of 
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policy and not the determinants of pol- 
icy”—CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 91, 
part 7, pages 8748 and 8885. That State 
Department official was Dean Acheson. 

The Daily Worker—that same official 
organ of Communism in America which 
this past week gloated over the dismissal 
of General MacArthur—in an article 
September 22, denounced MacArthur as 
a political general, charged him with 
— 3 for a soft peace for Japan, and 
said: 


The specter that Japan's imperialist sys- 
tem would remain intact to make war upon 
another generation of Americans is so mena- 
cing that Dean Acheson, State Department 
Under Secretary, was compelled to rebuke 
MacArthur last Wednesday. (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, vol. 91, pt. 7, p. 8890.) 


The article also charged that— 


The whole impression is that the existing 
Japanese feudal-Fascist system would simply 
be required to knuckle under to the United 
States, without any inner changes (p. 8890). 


The Daily Worker attack had started 
immediately after VJ-day. An article in 
the Washington Times-Herald of Sep- 
tember 24 had quoted a Communist 
leader as saying: 


As a reactionary military man he didn’t 
matter so much to us. But as a reactionary 
boss of Japan, playing with its Fascist ele- 
ments, he matters a great deal. 


The Daily Worker complained, of 
course, that Russia was not being let 
in on a joint occupation of Japan. And 
the Times-Herald article quoted another 
Communist leader as saying: 


Of course we wanted Russian soldiers in 
Japan. We wanted the same quick and vir- 
tually bloodless revolution we had in Euro- 
pean countries, in Poland, Rumania, and 
even France. 


And the article quoted a statement 
by William Z. Foster, national chairman 
of the party: 

MacArthur's conduct in Japan has been 
such as to require his correction by the 
President and by the State Department. 
Ris activity on behalf of a quisling regime 
in the Philippines, his methods in Japan 
and Korea, demonstrate that he is unfit 
to carry out the job of crushing Japanese 
fascism and its collaborators. (CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, vol. 91, pt. 7, p. 8893.) 


The article also quotes a statement by 
James S. Allen in the Daily Worker of 
September 16: 

It is well known among those in close con- 
tact with MacArthur, and it has also been 
voiced in the press, that the commander 
views Japan as a base of reconnaissance 
against the Soviet Union (p. 8893). 


Small wonder that the New York 
Times shortly thereafter quoted Mac- 
Arthur as saying of such attacks: 


It is extraordinarily difficult for me at 
times to exercise that degree of patience 
which is unquestionably demanded if the 
long-time policies which have been decreed 
are to be successfully accomplished without 
repercussions which would be detrimental 
to the well-being of the world, but I am 
restraining myself to the best of my ability 
and am generally satisfied with the progress 
being made. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 96, 
pt. 8, p. 10555.) 
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The smear campaign thus early begun 
was beginning to flourish by the follow- 
ing January of 1946—and under some 
very strange auspices. On January 23 
the New York Journal-American re- 
vealed that a meeting was slated for the 
evening of January 24 at the Manhattan 
Center in New York City, sponsored by 
the so-called Japanese-American Com- 
mittee for Democracy. This story dis- 
closed that one of the speakers would be 
Dr. Hugh Borton. Subsequently it was 
reported that Dr. Borton did speak at the 
meeting. Another speaker was Andrew 
Roth, former naval intelligence officer 
who was arrested and indicted in the 
summer of 1945 on a charge of conspir- 
acy to steal confidential documents from 
the State Department. Roth made Mac- 
Arthur the butt of his remarks, and also 
exulted over the appointment of Dean 
Acheson, John Carter Vincent, and 
others. And the meeting adopted this 
resolution: 

Whereas the United States State Depart- 
ment is carrying out in liberated Europe, in 
Puerto Rico, in Indonesia, in the Philippines, 
and in China, an imperialistic policy: Be it 

Resolved, That we watch for similar ac- 
tion in Japan, and mobilize the people of 
America to protest. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
vol. 92, pt. 9, p. A516.) 


This was all done with Dr, Hugh Bor- 
ton present and a participant in the pro- 
gram. Dr. Borton was at the time Act- 
ing Chief, Division of Japanese Affairs of 
the State Department. 

The MacArthur record on China stands 
in contrast to the administration policy 
which forced the Nationalist Govern- 
ment to accept Communists, which dis- 
armed the Nationalist forces, which de- 
layed American military aid ordered by 
Congress until after crucial Manchurian 
battles had been lost to the Communist 
forces, and which subsequently refused 
further aid to China. 

The MacArthur record stands in con- 
trast to policies which clearly violated 
American treaty obligations set forth in 
the Nine Power Pact of February 6, 1922, 
and which have the force of law. This 
Nine Power Pact includes the explicit 
pledge, insisted upon by Secretary of 
State Charles E. Hughes “to respect the 
sovereignty, the independence, and the 
territorial and administrative integrity 
of China”—ConGREsSIONAL RECORD, VOl- 
ume 95, part 3, page 3768. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. VELDE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 15 
minutes on Tuesday next, following the 
legislative program and any special or- 
ders heretofore entered. 


SECRETARY OF STATE ACHESON 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from In- 
diana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, in these 
critical days it is of the utmost impor- 
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tance that our people should be able to 
look with some measure of confidence to 
the national leadership. This is not now 
true. A great segment of the American 
people have lost confidence and faith in 
the administration, the Secretary of 
State, and in their foreign policies, 
Therefore, Iam today introducing a con- 
current resolution asking that Secretary 
of State Dean Acheson be removed forth- 
with from office. I know of no one thing 
which would go farther in the restoration 
of the faith of our people in the State De- 
partment than that he be replaced. 

Moreover, in my resolution, I note that 
it be the sense of Congress that General 
MacArthur be heard with particular re- 
spect to the far-eastern situation and 
that thereafter his counsel and services 
be utilized to the best interest of our 
Nation. His accumulated experience is 
far too valuable to be disregarded in 
these troubled days. The Congress, as 
the elected representatives of the peo- 
ple, should—indeed must—hear him 
carefully and thoughtfully with a view 
to determining what policy should be 
followed in Asia. 

Although the people have lost faith in 
the present administration and the State 
Department, the flood of letters, tele- 
grams, and phone calls pouring into con- 
gressional offices gives assurance that 
General MacArthur stili stands high in 
the hearts and minds of the American 
people. We must not fail at this time to 
use his talents. Certainly, his counsel 
will do much to further the interests 
of our great Nation. 

The President of the United States 
has very recently said that the peace and 
welfare of our Nation are more impor- 
tant than any one man. With that, I 
agree. That same rule, however, must be 
applied to Mr. Acheson. Since faith and 
hope would be renewed by his removal 
the President should not hesitate. 

It is the concern of all the people to 
see that our way of life and this Republic 
be preserved forever. 

We, as the elected representatives, 
have the responsibility to see that these 
things are done; that the Secretary of 
State be removed, and that General Mac- 
Arthur be heard. The people will then 
have a sense of confidence in their lead- 
ers. 

As a nation, we can be no greater than 
our hearts and our spirit. The President 
and the Congress owe this to the Ameri- 
can people. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. BAKEWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sorvri? 

There was no objection. 

[Mr. BAKEWELL addressed the House. 
His remarks appear in the Appendix.] 
MEASURE TO PROHIBIT ACCELERATED 


AMORTIZATION IN RENEGOTIATION OF 
DEFENSE CONTRACTS 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 


ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
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extend my remarks and include a table 
and other matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
am today introducing a bill which is de- 
signed to close an important but little- 
ncticed loophole in the recently signed 
law for the renegotiation of defense con- 
tracts. By means of this loophole, de- 
fense contractors subject to renegotia- 
tion of excessive profits are allowed to 
deduct as a cost all of the accelerated 
depreciation of plant and equipment al- 
lowed for tax purposes—under section 
124A of the Internal Revenue Code—by 
the Defense Production Authority, re- 
gardless of what the actual depreciation 
in value might be. The effect of my bill 
would be to amend the renegotiation 
law, effective as of the date of enact- 
ment, to allow only actual depreciation 
and not the speedy write-offs allowed 
under section 124A. 

Rapid, 5-year amortization under sec- 
tion 124A, if properly used, is a useful 
means of protecting defense producers 
against losses on plant and cquipment. 
Even more important, it is used as an 
important incentive to get industry to 
expand its productive capacity for a 
maximum defense effort. Under the 
liberal granting of certificates of neces- 
sity so far, it is clear that a considerable 
tax concession is being made to pro- 
ducers for the purpose of stimulating 
plant construction. 

As the experience of World War II 
shows, many, if not most, of these plants 
wll be useful for peacetime production 
or for further defense production long 
after they have been written off for tax 
purposes. As everyone knows, steel was 
in short supply even before the start of 
the Korean War and there can be no 
doubt that we shall in the future need 
every ton of steel that can be produced 
by the steel plants now under construc- 
tion. Yet by getting these speedy write- 
offs now at as high as the 62 percent ceil- 
ing tax rate, the steel companies are 
getting, as a minimum, a large interest- 
free tax deferment and as a minimum 
the difference in value between the de- 
duction at present high tax rates and 
the same deduction at future lower tax 
rates. 

It is my view that the subsidies that 
defense producers are already getting 
under our tax laws are enough—and 
in many cases far more than enough— 
to get them to do the defense produc- 
tion job that has to be done. But now, 
if the same write-off is allowed as a 
cost before recapture of excessive prof- 
its—and even worse, as is now being 
proposed, as a cost in the setting of 
defense contract prices—the subsidy will 
be doubled and redoubled far beyond 
anything justified by the requirements 
of the defense effort. Tax write-offs al- 
lowed mainly for incentive purposes will 
become binding for renegotiation and 
pricing purposes, and they will have to 
be allowed whether they are an actual 
cost to the defense contractor or not. 
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We must take action to stop the grant- 
ing of this unjustifiable and unintended 
bounty before the renegotiation process 
gets fully under way. I am sure that 
there are many of us in Congress who 
would have voted differently on the re- 
negotiation law had we been fully aware 
of the meaning of the general language 
of that law with respect to allowances 
of costs as determined for tax purposes. 

Although it may be argued that tax 
write-offs should be allowed now in re- 
negotiation because they were allowed 
during World War II, I want to state 
emphatically that this is no precedent 
whatsoever, except as an experience 
which exposes a mistake we have made 
before. The special Senate Committee 
for the Investigation of the National De- 
fense Program pointed to this excessive 
allowance as one of the greatest abuses. 
Senator Brewster stated that “legal 
profiteering resulted from certificates of 
necessity” and that this profiteering was 
compounded by the requirement that 
amortization deductions be credited 
against excessive profits as determined 
in renegotiation. We must not repeat a 
situation in which 20 of the largest oil 
companies, for example, were permitted 
to take credit for $59,000,000 of rapid 
write-offs as a deduction against exces- 
sive profits—after ordinary write-offs— 
of $65,000,000, thus refunding only $6,- 
000,000 to the Government after rene- 
gotiation. 

The attached example illustrates the 
difference in profit to a hypothetical 
corporation without amortization—case 
I under my bill, case II, and under ex- 
isting law, case III. 

During the consideration of my bill, I 
shall insist that representatives of the 
Department of Defense appear to verify 
or deny the reports that this unwar- 
ranted allowance is also about to be 
made in procurement pricing in defense 
contracts. I was especially concerned 
that the Defense Production Adminis- 
trator, Mr. William H. Harrison, in his 
testimony before the Committee on 
Ways and Means on March 20, 1951, 
stated that his agency had not developed 
any views with respect to the propriety 
of allowing accelerated amortization in 
procurement pricing and contract rene- 
gotiation. We must stop this chain re- 
action of special privilege and favoritism 
which would put back into the defense 
program the very profiteering we have 
tried to take out by our excess-profits 
tax and renegotiation laws. 

Worse still—the business groups now 
enjoying and eager to expand these 
costly special favors have urged the 
Committee on Ways and Means to shift 
their share of the defense tax load to the 
wage earners, the needy aged, blind, and 
dependent children, the disabled vet- 
erans and their dependents on a meager 
pension. Practically all representatives 
of business at the recent hearings rec- 
ommended a Federal sales tax in lieu of 
higher corporate and personal-income 
taxes. 

On this there can be no compromise. 
There must be no sales tax on the poor 
to provide special tax subsidies and other 
hand-outs for those best able to pay. 
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EXAMPLE 
Tax and renegotiation savings from accelerated amortization 


Real income ordinary depreciation. 
Taxable income before renegotiation 
Excessive profits recaptured 
Income- and excess-profits tax 


Total recapture and tax ——— 


Real income after renegotiation and taxes 


Yearly saving attributed to- 
(1) Tax amortization 
(2) Renegotiation amortization 2 —.— 


Total savings in taxes and renegotiation | — re 


Case I—No 
tax amorti- 
zation. No 
renegotia- 
tion amorti- 


Case III— 
Tax amorti- 
zation. Re- 
negotiation 


Case II— Tax 
amortiza- 
tion. No 

renegotiation 

amortization 


$120, 000, 000 
1 , 000 
000 


ASSUMPTIONS 


Emergency facilities certified in the amount of $100,000,000. 
Total corporation assets, including $100,000,000 emergency facilities, $500,000,000. 
Ordinary depreciation based on 20-year life, $5,000,000; accelerated amortization, $20,000,000. 


Excess profits credit, $75,000,000. 


Corporation income and excess profits tax rates based on 1951 level of 47 percent and 30 percent. 


EXPLANATION OF EXAMPLE 


The example assumes a corporation 
entering the defense period with assets 
of $400,000,000 which invests $100,000,000 
to expand its facilities. 

Under case I, if only ordinary de- 
preciation is claimed on the new facili- 
ties, real income—assumed—of $120,- 
000,000 would be subject to renegotiation. 
If $20,000,000 were recaptured as exces- 
sive profits through renegotiation, the 
remaining $100,000,000 would be subject 
to the corporate income and excess- 
profits taxes. Assuming an excess- 
profits tax credit of $75,000,000, the total 
taxes would be $54,500,000, and the 
amount left after taxes and renegotia- 
tion would be $45,500,000. 

Under case II—my bill—in which ac- 
celerated amortization would be granted 
for tax purposes but not for renegotia- 
tion, taxable income would be reduced by 
$15,000,000. This results from depreci- 
ating the $100,000,000 of new facilities 
over a period of 5 years instead of the 
normal life of 20 years. This $15,000,- 
000 at a 77 percent combined corporate 
income and excess-profits tax rate, re- 
sults in an immediate tax saving of 
$11,550,000 a year, or a total saving of 
$57,750,000 over the 5-year period. 
Surely this is sufficient insurance for 
most businessmen against the risk that 
new plants and equipment may become 
idle before their usefulness is ended. 

Yet, existing law—case III would 
compel renegotiation officials to grant an 
additional subsidy of $3,450,000 a year, 
or a net total benefit of $17,250,000 more, 
by deducting accelerated amortization 
from any excessive profits that would 
otherwise be recaptured. 

Under my example, therefore, a new 
plant costing $100,000,000 would be paid 
for by the Government through tax and 
renegotiation benefits to the extent of 
$75,000,000, yet the corporation with a 
net sum of only $25,000,000 invested 
would retain complete control over val- 
uable assets purchased primarily at pub- 
lic expense. 

It is no answer to suggest that that 
part of the $75,000,000 is merely a post- 
ponement of taxes to be paid in the 


future, in view of the probability that 
future tax rates will be lower. Right 
now is the time when the Government 
need for additional revenue is greatest. 
A bill to disallow the amortization deduction 
in the-renegotiation of contracts 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 103 (f) 
of the Renegotiation Act of 1951 (profits 
derived from contracts with the dcpart- 
ments and subcontracts) is hereby amended 
by striking out the second sentence and 
by inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“All items estimated to be allowed as 
deductions and exclusions under chapter 1 
of the Internal Revenue Code (excluding 
taxes measured by income and amortization 
deduction provided by section 124A of such 
code) shall, to the extent allocable to such 
contracts and subcontracts, be allowed as 
items of cost, except that no amount shall 
be allowed as an item of cost by reason 
of the application of a carry-over or carry- 
back.” 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by this act 
shall be effective as of the date of enact- 
ment of the Renegotiation Act of 1951. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR TOMORROW 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. May I ask the majority 
leader what is the program for tomor- 
row? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Tomorrow is Con- 
sent Calendar day. The Private Calen- 
dar will also be called tomorrow. Four 
bills will be taken up under suspension 
of the rules, three of them coming from 
the committee of which the gentleman 
from Mississippi is chairman, S. 82, H. R. 
318, and H. R. 316, that is, if they are not 
passed by unanimous consent the Speak- 
er will recognize the gentleman from 
Mississippi to move to suspend the rules. 
Another piece of business is House Joint 
Resolution 197, extending the Export 
Control Act of 1949. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. DOLLIVER] is recognized for 40 
minutes. 
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RELATIONSHIP OF THE UNITED STATES 
TO THE LATIN AMERICAN COUNTRIES 


Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
especially fitting at this time, when un- 
rest and ill-will are so prevalent through- 
out the world, to take a little time to 
consider the relations existing between 
the nations of the Americas. In spite 
of some unpleasant occurrences and a 
different outlook on many questions, 
these relations have remained friendly 
through the years. 

THE MONROE DOCTRINE 


The historic message of President 
James Monroe to the American Congress 
which in subsequent decades came to be 
known as the Monroe Doctrine was de- 
livered on December 2, 1823. It fore- 
shadowed that form of inter-American 
solidarity we refer to as Pan-American- 
ism, and was intended to accomplish 
several results. 

It may be recalled, first of all, that the 
Spanish and Portuguese colonies to the 
south of the United States had taken ad- 
vantage of the Napoleonic wars to sever 
their allegiance to their mother coun- 
tries in Europe. Following the down- 
fall of Bonaparte the victorious Euro- 
pean powers, under the guidance of the 
Holy Alliance initiated a policy of stern 
repression of liberal revolution on the 
European Continent. The United States 
feared that this reactionary policy might 
be extended to the Americas. It was for 
this reason that President Monroe 
gravely warned the Europeans that any 
attempt to interpose control over the 
destiny of the new republics would be 
viewed as the manifestation of an un- 
friendly disposition toward the United 
States. 

Secondly, President Monroe stressed 
the ideological angle. The political 
system of the European monarchies he 
asserted, was essentially different from 
that of America and any attempt to ex- 
tend the European system to the West- 
ern Hemisphere would be regarded by 
the United States as dangerous to its 
peace and safety. 

Finally, Monroe’s statement was di- 
rected against the territorial encroach- 
ments of the Czar of Russia upon the 
west coast of North America. Even in 
those days there was a Russian menace. 
The American continent, Monroe as- 
serted, was henceforth not to be con- 
sidered as subject for future colonization 
by any European power. 

It might be added parenthetically 
that the purchase of Alaska from Rus- 
sia in 1867 was in direct line with the 
Monroe Doctrine and Western Hemi- 
spheric solidarity. 

PAN-AMERICANISM 


On the basis of this triple warning 
by President Monroe, which was designed 
to protect the integrity of the American 
continents, the imposing structure of 
Pan-Americanism and hemispheric good 
neighborliness has since been built. 

Since the early days of independence, 
a fraternal feeling has existed between 
the nations of the Western Hemisphere. 
This has been cemented by a series of 


` agreements reached at inter-American 
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conferences, the first of which was held 
in Washington in 1889. 

Many conferences have taken place 
since then, resulting in a regional 
organization that is unique and which 
has served as a pattern for others. 

As set up today, the inter-American 
system is based upon three main pil- 
lars; the Inter-American Treaty of Re- 
ciprocal Assistance, signed at Rio de 
Janeiro in 1947; the Charter of the 
Organization of American States; and 
the American Treaty of Pacific Settle- 
ment. The two latter were signed at 
Bogota in 1948. 

RECIPROCAL ASSISTANCE 


The Inter-American Treaty of Re- 
ciprocal Assistance obligates the parties 
to take positive action to assist in meet- 
ing an armed attack against any Amer- 
ican State; it covers not only armed at- 
tacks but also any fact or situation that 
might endanger the peace of America; 
it specifies the machinery and organs 
through which the community of Amer- 
ican States will act in taking collective 
measures to meet such threats; it enu- 
merates the possible measures to be taken 
against an aggressor; it declares that 
decisions of two-thirds of the parties to 
employ these measures will bind all the 
parties except as regards the use of 
their own armed forces; and it provides 
for complete consistency with the pro- 
visions of the Charter of the United 
Nations. 

The Rio treaty became effective in De- 
cember 1948. Shortly thereafter Costa 
Rica invoked the treaty, and its proce- 
dures were applied to a dispute between 
that country and Nicaragua. This dis- 
pute was settled to the satisfaction of 
both parties by their concluding and 
ratifying a treaty of friendship. The 
Rio treaty has been invoked twice since 
then due to troubles in the Caribbean 
area. The results have given convincing 
proof of the solidarity of the American 
states in action. 

For more than 3 months the Council 
of the Organization of American States 
dealt with the charges by one or another 
of the governments in the Caribbean 
that other American governments or 
their officials had tolerated or openly 
supported activities directed from 
abroad against their own existence. In- 
tensive investigation was carried out 
within the various countries. An objec- 
tive and frank report was made, form- 
ing the basis upon which the Council 
took firm and constructive action. It 
approved resolutions which made clear 
the culpability of certain of the ac- 
cused governments, called upon these 
governments to take steps to remove the 
cause of the difficulties and to restore 
their relations to a normal, friendly 
basis indicated that repetition of the 
disturbing events might require more 
extreme action by the Council, and laid 
the ground work for other general action 
to eliminate the causes of underlying 
difficulties. 

A spirit of friendship and of desire to 
get along together characterized the 
proceedings from beginning to end, as 
witnessed by the assistance given to the 
investigators by the governments direct- 
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ly involved and by the manner in which 

both winners and losers accepted the so- 

lutions of the hotly debated issues. 
CHARTER OF ORGANIZATION 


A second pillar of the inter-America 
system is the charter of the Organiza- 
tion of American States. This charter 
confirms the legal existence of a de facto 
system which has been functioning 
since 1890. Its stated object is to 
achieve an order of peace and justice on 
the American Continent, to promote 
the solidarity of the member states, 
strengthen their collaboration, and to 
defend their sovereignty, their territorial 
integrity, and their independence. In 
the opinion of Dr. Lleras, secretary gen- 
eral of the OAS, this organization is to- 
day the most perfect instrument of its 
kind that has ever existed between sover- 
eign states. Organization is entirely 
compatible with the United Nations, be- 
ing a regional agency as provided in the 
Charter. 

PACIFIC SETTLEMENT 

The third pillar is the American 
Treaty of Pacific Settlement. This 
treaty is designed to coordinate and im- 
prove the various treaties on Pacific set- 
tlement concluded at previous inter- 
American conferences. It describes the 
several methods to be used in settling 
disputes. It contemplates that all con- 
troversies shall be solved definitively 
within a reasonable length of time. It 
refers the contending parties to the In- 
ternational Court of Justice or to com- 
pulsory arbitration if the matter is be- 
yond the competence of the Court. A 
matter is subject to settlement before it 
reaches this stage, by a series of peace- 
ful procedures, which include media- 
tion, good offices, conciliation, and in- 
vestigation. 

The signing of these three agreements 
represents great progress in inter-Amer- 
ican political relations and should go 
far toward preventing war in this hemi- 
sphere, at least so far as the American 
States themselves are concerned. 

However, much remains to be done, 
especially in the economic field. The 
Economic Agreement signed at Bogota 
established the general lines upon which 
it is hoped that economic cooperation 
will develop, but up to the present the 
proposed economic conference has not 
been held. 

CONSULTATION 

In times of emergency, special meet- 
ings of consultation of the American 
Foreign Ministers have been called. 
This occurred in September 1939, upon 
the outbreak of the war in Europe; in 
July 1940, following the fall of France; 
and in January 1942, following the at- 
tack at Pearl Harbor, which brought 
the war to the Western Hemisphere. 
As a result of these conferences, meas- 
ures were adopted for the protection of 
the Continent and for cooperation in 
defense. 

A fourth consultative meeting was 
called for March 26, 1951, in Washing- 
ton, and officially ended April 7. The 
agenda for this meeting included the 
following topics: Political and military 
cooperation for the defense of the 
Americas in support of the efforts of the 
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free world to prevent and repel aggres- 
sion; cooperation to strengthen the in- 
ternal security of the American Re- 
publics; and emergency economic co- 
operation. 

In calling for the March meeting, it 
was noted that the United States is part 
of a regional community represented by 
the Organization of American States, all 
members of which have jointly dedicated 
themselves to the cause of freedom and 
are, therefore, working together for their 
common security. Such cooperation is 
based upon the principle that the de- 
fense of any one is dependen? upon the 
defense of all, “What is at stake in the 
present situation, with respect to this 
inter-American community of ours, {3 
the survival of all that it stands for in 
the world.” The United States has em- 
barked on urgent mobilization for the 
common cause and, therefore, wishes to 
consult its fellow members in the inter- 
American cop.munity on the common 
ao needed to meet the situation we all 

ace. 

The idea of consultation had been de- 
veloping for many years, since the inter- 
American conference in Buer.os Aires in 
1936. There is abundant evidence that 
it paid off during the war in the coopera- 
tion of the American States. The raw 
materials supplied so amply by the Latin- 
American countries helped greatly to 
win the war. With other sources of sup- 
ply for strategic war materials cut off. 
Allied victory was dependent in consid- 
erable measure upon supplies of these 
materials from Latin America. 

We are again faced with a shortage of 
such materials from the Far East. 
Again it is Latin America to which we 
turn as the best available source, since 
that area is less liable to invasion from 
without. During the last war, Latin 
America supplied to the United States 
imports of antimony, vanadium, and 
bauxite as well as imports of tin, copper, 
lead, manganese, and other metals. 

KOREA 

When South Korea was invaded, the 
Council of the Organization of American 
States immediately declared its firm ad- 
herence to the decisions of the United 
Nations. All the Latin-American na- 
tions individually pledged full coopera- 
tion in the effort to repel aggression 
across the Pacific. Offers of assistance 
soon followed, ranging frcm naval ves- 
sels and strategic materials to medical 
supplies. 

INTER-AMERICAN CULTURAL COOPERATION 


At the Inter-American Conference for 
the Maintenance of Peace held in Buenos 
Aires in 1936, a treaty was drawn up for 
the exchange of professors, teachers, and 
students among the American nations, 
This treaty was called the Convention 
for the Promotion of Inter-American 
Cultural Relations, which was ratified 
subsequently by 17 of the American Re- 
publics, including the United States. 
The convention provided that every 
year each Government will exchange two 
students selected according to an estab- 
lished procedure with each of the other 
countries. Provisions were made for ex- 
change of professors every 2 years. The 
participating countries, in addition to 
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the United States are: Bolivia, Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, the 
Dominican Republic, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Paraguay, Peru, and Venezuela. For 
example, under the exchange program 
for 1950, there were 285 Americans going 
from the United States to other Ameri- 
can countries and 407 coming from Latin 
American countries to the United States. 
THE INSTITUTE OF INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


One of the most active organizations 
for inter-American cooperation is the 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs. The 
activities of the institute are based on 
technical and scientific cooperstion with 
other nations of this hemisphere to 
strengthen the foundations of iheir free- 
dom and ours. The programs of the 
institute are developmental programs in 
which technicians from the United 
States work abroad with those of he co- 
operating countries to help them add to 
their agricultural productivity, increase 
learning, and wipe out disease. This 
work has been conspicuously successful 
and each of the other participating gov- 
ernments has requested continuance of 
the programs and has progressively in- 
creased the proportion of its contribu- 
tion. The programs are recognized by 
Latin-American statesmen and American 
diplomats as an effective instrument for 
strengthening democratic institutions 
and ideas and for counteracting the 
spread of communism among the masses. 

ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF INTER-AMERICAN 
COOPERATION 

The growing importance of Latin 
America for United States commodities 
is shown by the fact that while in 1930 
Latin America took about 16 percent of 
our total exports, this proportion had 
increased to more than 22 percent in 
1949. It is estimated that it will increase 
to more than 27 percent in 1950. A large 
increase is also shown in the percent of 
Latin-American imports supplied by the 
United States—25 percent in 1930 and 
49 percent in 1949. The importance of 
the United States as a source of supply 
of needed commodities is much greater 
in certain countries. 

United States imports from Latin 
America are important not only because 
of their size—40 percent of all Latin- 
American exports in 1949—but also be- 
cause of their composition. More than 
one-half of the value of these imports 
from Latin America are strategic raw 
materials. In the future the importance 
of these imports to the United States 
will probably increase. 

One of the ways in which the United 
States has helped Latin-American eco- 
nomic development is through the Ex- 
port-Import Bank created in 1935. This 
Government agency has loaned many 
millions to individual countries, which 
will be discussed later under the country 
concerned. 

The International Bank and the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, created at 
Bretton Woods in 1944, are actively con- 
tributing to economic development and 
fiscal stability in this hemisphere. The 
bank has made loans to several American 
nations for basic development, and the 
fund has assisted in the solution of cur- 
rency problems. Through our repre- 
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sentation in these two agencies, the 
United States has supported these 
policies. 

It is American policy, however, not to 
lend public funds when private ones are 
available. 

ARGENTINA 


Relations between the United States 
and Argentina were most friendly in the 
early days of Argentine independence. 
But later, fear of the United States de- 
veloped, chiefly because of interference 
by the United States in the Caribbean 
affairs. Attempts were made by Argen- 
tina at various inter-American confer- 
ences to oppose United States leader- 
ship in inter-American affairs. She con- 
tinually made reservations to United 
States proposals, notably at Rio de 
Janeiro in January 1942, when she suc- 
cessfully blocked a resolution offered by 
the United States for a complete break 
with the Axis. The result was that a 
much milder resolution was adopted 
merely recommending such a break. 

After this conference, Argentine- 
United States relations deteriorated 
steadily. Argentina failed to declare war 
on the Axis and State Department offi- 
cials condemned her for tolerance of 
Axis activities on her soil. Relations 
were strained or definitely broken dur- 
ing the years 1943-45 until Argentina 
was finally induced to declare war on 
the Axis and signed the Act of Chapul- 
tepec, thus again becoming one of the 
family of American nations, joined with 
the others in a pact for mutual de- 
fense. 

Perhaps the period of greatest tension 
between the United States and Argen- 
tina occurred with the election of Perón 
to the presidency in 1946 after vigorous 
efforts by the State Department to dis- 
credit him through publication of the 
so-called Blue Book. This book was a 
severe indictment of the successive Ar- 
gentine Governments since 1941 and 
apparently intended to infiuence the 
elections. It was widely interpreted as 
an intervention in the sovereign affairs of 
the Argentine people and probably con- 
tributed to Perén’s election. The United 
States suffered a severe loss of presiige 
in the hemisphere thereby. 

All charges in the Blue Book were ofi- 
cially denied by Argentina within a short 
time. A few months thereafter the 
United States appointed a new ambas- 
sador, removed restrictions on trade with 
Argentina, unfroze her gold stocks, and 
stated that it was satisfied that Argen- 
tina was fulfilling her obligations under 
inter-American agreements. 

Relations with Argentina have con- 
tinued on the surface to be friendly in 
recent years. There have been various 
times when relations were strained, as 
in the matter of supplying wheat to 
Europe, but no complete break. The 
announcement by the Export-Import 
Bank in May 1950 that Argentina would 
be granted a credit of $125,000,000, 
chiefly for the purpose of paying off 
debts to United States commercial firms, 
was the result of efforts by both Gov- 
ernments to improve relations. 

The change of attitude of the United 
States toward Argentina at that time 
was indicated by a statement of Stanton 
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Griffis, then Ambassador to Argentina, 
that the Perón administration had, 
within 5 years, “undertaken social re- 
forms and accomplished social advances 
that have taken many years in other 
countries.” A change toward American 
bi.siness concerns and abandonment of 
certain programs of nationalization and 
industrialization, and an improvement 
in meeting certain dollar obligations 
were considered by the State Depart- 
ment to indicate that Perón had taken 
a different approach toward inter-Amer- 
ican affairs, definitely for the better. 
Deposit of Argentina’s ratification of the 
Rio treaty for mutual assistance oc- 
curred on August 21, after a 3-year delay. 

Argentina was one of the first Latin 
American nations to accept the proposal 
for the March meeting of Foreign Min- 
isters. But the suppression of the world- 
renowned newspaper, La Prensa, has 
given the impression that Perón is de- 
termined to go his totalitarian way, re- 
gardless of the abhorrence it has stirred 
up abroad. The impact on public opin- 
ion in the United States has been very 
great, 

Trade between the United States and 
Argentina is governed by the trade 
agreement of October 14, 1941. This 
provides for reciprocal unconditional 
most-favored-nation treatment, for 
tariff concessions on a number of prod- 
ucts, and a binding at the present duty 
or on the duty-free list for many other 
products. A new tariff structure has 
been prepared and is being made ready 
for submittal to Congress. It is reported 
to contain many protective rates, a re- 
duced number of items on the free list 
and a simplified method of calculating 
rates of duty. Reciprocal most-favored- 
nation treatment is maintained. 


BOLIVIA 


Bolivia was a valuable ally of the 
United States during the Second World 
War. She declared war on the Axis in 
1943 and provided tin for the produc- 
tion lines of the United Nations. She 
also provided other strategic materials, 
such as tungsten, antimony, petroleum, 
zinc, lead, copper, bismuth, mica, rub- 
ber, hardwoods, and cinchona. Bolivia 
had broken with the Axis in January 
1942, and had cooperated with the other 
American Republics in carrying out the 
agreements made at Rio. 

It is rumored that Chile has offered 
Bolivia an outlet to the sea between 
Arica and the Peruvian border. This 
would revitalize Bolivian economy. 
Through this plan the distance over 
which Bolivian tin and other minerals 
have to be shipped to the United States 
would be shortened. 

The United States is the best customer 
for Bolivia’s exports, taking about two- 
thirds of them. The United States also 
provides the largest share of imports to 
Bolivia, 

A highway survey, started in 1942, by 
the United States Public Roads Admin- 
istration at the invitation of the Boliv- 
ian Government, was completed in 1948. 
Its findings are being utilized on the 
Cochabamba-Santa Cruz Highway job. 

A mission from the United States 
Civil Aeronautics Administration worked 
closely in 1949 with the Bolivian Civil 
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and Aeronautics Administration to im- 
prove air transportation, 

Preventive medicine is under the ad- 
ministration of the Inter-American Co- 
operative Public Health Service. This 
is financed jointly by the Governments 
of the United States and Bolivia. The 
United States also contributed the serv- 
ices of technicians. There are six health 
centers and three dispensaries operating 
under this service, which also carries on 
educational activities in health and hy- 
giene. 

A cooperative education program be- 
tween the Bolivian Government and the 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs was 
undertaken in 1945. It is built on the 
solid foundation of Indian centers al- 
ready existing in Bolivia. Through the 
teachers and directors of these nuclear 
schools, new methods of education are 
being introduced, to bring Indian chil- 
dren and their parents into a whole- 
some community life, 

BRAZIL 


Brazilian-American friendship is of 
long standing. It dates from the begin- 
ning of Brazil as a sovereign state. The 
United States was the first nation to rec- 
ognize the independence of her southern 
neighbor in 1824. This friendship has 
stood the test of many crises in the lives 
of the two nations, In the midst of the 
United States War Between the States, 
President Lincoln declared that in case 
mediation should be required he would 
welcome Brazil, a trusted friend, as medi- 
ator. In the Spanish-American War, 
Brazil supplied three gunboats, which 
fought in the Battle of Manila. In World 
War II, as soon as the United States 
entered the war, Brazil proclaimed that 
it could no longer remain neutral. Her 
territory was used for air bases, her navy 
made a brilliant record, and the country 
supplied many strategic materials to the 
Allies, 

In spite of some disappointment in 
Brazil over postwar developments and 
the seeming neglect of Latin America by 
the United States in favor of aid to Eu- 
rope, relations at present seem to be 
cordial, The exchange of visits of the 
Presidents of the two countries is evi- 
dence of this friendly relationship. More 
tangible evidence is found in certain re- 
cent agreements between them. 

A bilateral agreement, formalizing and 
strengthening cultural relations between 
the United States and Brazil was signed 
on October 17, 1950. This originated 
during President Dutra’s visit to Wash- 
ington. Its 13 articles cover United 
States-Brazilian relations in the fields of 
art, education, travel, the exchange of 
books and visual aids. Both countries 
are given the right to establish and main- 
tain in each other’s territory such cul- 
tural agencies as institutes, information 
offices, libraries, and film centers. In- 
creased exchange of students and pro- 
fessors is also proposed. Each country 
also undertakes to aid musical festivals, 
exhibits, and so forth, which reflect the 
arts and cultural achievements of each 
nation. Closest cooperation is also 
sought in bringing about a mutual under- 
standing of their cultural and social lives. 

On December 21, 1950, the Govern- 
ments of the United States and of Brazil 
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announced the conclusion of a general 
agreement for technical cooperation and 
a subsidiary agreement establishing a 
Joint Commission for Economic Develop- 
ment to assist Brazil in carrying out an 
extensive program of economic develop- 
ment. The Joint Commission, to be com- 
posed of one Brazilian and one Ameri- 
can Commissioner appointed by their re- 
spective Governments, will be located in 
Brazil. Its chief task will be to study 
Brazil’s needs and recommend action to 
be taken by the two Governments. 

Brazil’s proposed program will be 
based on cooperation between Govern- 
ment and private interests, with the 
maximum use of Brazilian resources and 
greater employment of both foreign and 
domestic private enterprise. The Com- 
mission will be able to use the extensive 
investigation and research already done 
by the Brazil-United States Technical 
Commission in 1948-49. 

The Institute of Inter-American Af- 
fairs is cooperating with Brazil in an in- 
tensive health and sanitation program, 
Activities are centered mainly in the 
Amazon and Rio Doce Valleys and in the 
States of Bahia and Paraiba. The op- 
eration of more than 25 health centers, 
hospitals, laboratories, and numcrous 
outposts are included in the program, 
The Institute is also working with the 
Braziliar. authorities on a vocational- 
education program. Other cooperative 
projects concern agriculture and geologi- 
cal surveys. 

The Export-Import Bank announced 
on December 22, 1950, that it now has on 
its books loans for many projects in 
Brazil, including the fully integrated 
steel plant at Volta Redonda, for the ex- 
pansion of which an additional $25,000,- 
000 was recently committed; the Rio 
Doce Valley railroad and the Itabira 
iron-mine development; other rail- 
transportation equipment; cargo steam- 
ships; airplanes; harbor barges; muni- 
cipal busses; hydroelectric equipment; 
and equipment for other industries. 
Loans to Brazil, in all, have exceeded 
$200,000,000. Repayments of principal 
have amounted to about $72,000,900 and 
are up to date. 

CHILE 

The United States and Chile are good 
neighbors. Chile is a democracy and 
opposed to communism to such an ex- 
tent that she has outlawed the Commu- 
nist Party. 

Thanks to American financial and 
technical aid, Chile has a new steel 
plant and is awaiting early completion 
of a national copper smelter. The Ex- 
port-Import Bank loaned Chile $48,000,- 
000 toward the construction of the Hua- 
chipato steel plant at Concepcion which 
began limited production last year. 

The United States is Chile’s principal 
supplier and purchaser, as she has been 
aoe of the time since the First World 

ar, 

It was reported on March 7, 1950, that 
the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development had agreed in 
principle to lend Chile $22,000,000 for 
further industrial expansion. At the 
same time it was announced that a loan 
of $10,000,000 had been obtained from 
the Export-Import Bank for improve- 
ments in the Chilean steel industry, 
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On January 16, 1951, Chile and the 
United States signed a general agree- 
ment to accelerate Chile’s economic de- 
velopment. The two countries will co- 
operate in setting up projects in the 
fields of education and food supply. The 
projects will be carried out by the Insti- 
tute of Inter-American Affairs. This 
institute has been active in Chile since 
1943 on extensive health and sanitation 
programs, The institute works with 
other governments through “servicios,” 
cooperative organizations jointly fi- 
nanced and administered by the host 
governments and the United States. The 
Chilean officials have requested a food 
“servicio” patterned after the one in 
Peru. Chile's health and sanitation 
“servicio” has emphasized preventive 
medicine and sanitation activities. It 
has supervised the construction of four 
health centers and has operated three of 
these as models. Through its efforts, 10 
Chilean communities now have modern 
sewer systems. 

COLOMBIA 


After the revolt in April, 1948, during 
the inter-American conference, Colom- 
bia was the scene of mounting political 
tension and sporadic violence. In 
November 1949, the extreme Conserva- 
tive, Dr. Laureano Gomez, was elected 
Fresident. He assumed the presidency 
in August 1950. His past record has 
aroused great controversy. At various 
times he has been pro-Falangist and 
anti-American, but his pronouncements 
at the time of his inauguration, includ- 
ing his fine tribute to the American role 
in Korea, indicated at that time he was 
pro-American. 

In August 1950 the first results of an 
economic suryey were announced by the 
Colombian Government and the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. A study group of experts 
in many fields went to Colombia and 
looked into both obvious and remote as- 
pects of Colombian economic affairs. 
The prescription recommended by the 
experts includes much Government re- 
organization. It also proposed a 5-year 
program for improvements in agricul- 
ture, housing, industry, transportation, 
and power. Measures for advancing 
health and education were also included. 
The project is entirely in kecping with 
the point 4 program. Negotiations were 
later launched for a technical-assist- 
ance contract with the United Nations, 

COSTA RICA 


Costa Rica concluded a general agree- 
ment with the United States in January 
of this year. This agreement will as- 
sure continued technical assistance be- 
tween the two countries. Three techni- 
cal-cooperation projects are already in 
existence in Costa Rica under authority 
of previous legislation. A fourth proj- 
ect has already been approved, which 
will soon be in operation. Two of the 
existirg projects are being carried on by 
the Department of Agriculture and one 
by the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs; American technicians are work- 
ing with Costa Rican experts to increase 
the rubber supply of that nation. Tech- 
nicians from the Institute are advising 
on problems of irrigation and drainage; 
insect and disease control; and soil, crop, 
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and livestock improvement. The proj- 
ect soon to begin will make use also of 
the services of the Institute. The Costa 
Rican Government plans to establish a 
health mission designed to introduce 
new measures of health and sanitation 
to residents of rural areas. 
CUBA 


On February 9, 1951, Cuba offered to 
devote her industry and manpower to 
help meet United States defense produc- 
tion needs, The offer would, in effect, 
let the United States mobilization offi- 
cials direct Cuba’s production. A Cuban 
delegation, consisting of six industrial- 
ists and two top labor leaders, presented 
the plan to the national production 
authority. The latter approved the pro- 
posal and asked the Cubans to translate 
their offer into specific terms as soon as 
possible. It was recommended that 
they make a survey of resources and 
facilities in Cuba in the light of United 
States defense requirements and de- 
ficiencies. 

The United States is again purchasing 
Cuba’s sugar surplus, greatly helping 
Cuba’s economy which is based on sugar. 
The fighting in Korea changed the sugar 
situation overnight, to Cuba’s advantage. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


The Dominican Republic continues to 
be ruled by the dictator, Rafael Leonidas 
Trujillo, who took office as president in 
1930 but assumed dictatorial powers. 
On various occasions he has been in- 
volved in difficulties with the Haitian 
authorities who have accused him of 
interference with their domesti- affairs. 
The United States has itself had no 
political troubles with Trujillo. 

The Republic declared war on Japan 
the day after Pearl Harbor and on Ger- 
many and Italy 3 days later. Planes of 
the United Nations flew over her moun- 
tains in guarding the Caribbean and 
their ships used her harbors. She sup- 
plied many needed food products for 
Puerto Rico which was ordinarily de- 
pendent upon the United States for them. 
Schooners were built at the harbors to 
carry these products. 


ECUADOR 


Our relations with Ecuador have al- 
ways been close and friendly. When war 
came in 1941, Ecuador was prompt to 
join our side and made an important 
contribution to the war effort by making 
available bases on its territory at Salinas 
and in the Galapagos Islands. 

This close friendship was helpful, when 
on August 5, 1949, a severe earthquake 
brought disaster to Ecuador. The United 
States Government and the American 
Red Cross immediately took steps to ren- 
der assistance. United States Air Force 
planes from the Canal Zone flew to Quito 
with medical supplies and emergency 
communications equipment. As soon as 
possible a relief party left Quito for the 
afflicted area under the cooperative 
United States-Ecuadoran Health and 
Sanitation Mission. United States per- 
sonnel of this mission were provided by 
the Institute of Inter-American Affairs. 
Various groups of private American citi- 
zens also sent aid to Ecuador. The Board 
of Directors of the Export-Import Bank 
immediately expressed its willingness to 
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consider extending credit for the acqui- 
sition of materials and equipment in the 
United States and sent a party to Ecua- 
dor to obtain information as to needs 
there. 

EL SALVADOR 


When El Salvador’s new President, 
Lt. Col. Oscar Osorio, was sworn into 
office on September 14 of last year, a 
United States special mission of 13 mem- 
bers was one of the largest of the groups 
accredited for the inauguration. Osorio 
described the doctrine of the party that 
elected him in the Lincolnian phrase of 
“a government of the people, by the peo- 
ple, and for the people’—a departure 
from the past political policy of El Sal- 
vador. The President has studied in the 
United States. He is a liberal and a 
democrat politically and especially in- 
terested in improving relations between 
capital and labor. In general, prospects 
for good relations between El Salvador 
and the United States appear bright. 

However, the United States recently 
objected officially to a provision in the 
1950 Constitution of El Salvador which 
in article 7 sets forth that the territory 
of El Salvador comprehends the adja- 
cent seas for the distance of 200 marine 
miles, calculated from the lowest tide 
line, and includes the air overhead, the 
subsoil, and the corresponding Conti- 
nental Shelf. The United States, in 
common with most of the other mari- 
time nations, has long adhered to the 
principle that the belt of territorial 
waters extends three marine miles from 
the coast and will, therefore, not con- 
sider its nationals or vessels or aircraft 
subject to the provisions of article 7. 

GUATEMALA 


Guatemala is the most populous of 
the Central American Republics. It is 
a land of impenetrable jungles and rich 
coastal sugar and banana plantations. 
The Government recently announced 
that the Pan American Highway through 
that country will be completed by the 
beginning of 1952. The United States is 
expected to advance a portion of the 
funds needed fcr the work. Improve- 
ment of the Guatemalan roads will en- 
able motorists to travel over paved high- 
ways from the United States to Costa 
Rica, and eventually to Panama. 

Guatemala has recently been the 
center of Communist activity. Red ex- 
ploitation of Guatemala’s political un- 
rest constitutes a menace to the United 
States since their propaganda is always 
anti-United States. The former govern- 
ment of President Arevalo has repeatedly 
professed solidarity with the United 
States and the UN. But last spring, at 
the behest of Communist elements, it re- 
quested the recall of American Ambas- 
sador Richard C. Patterson, who had in- 
curred their enmity because he accu- 
rately sized them up. It was charged 
that Mr. Patterson had interfered in the 
internal affairs of Guatemala, a charge 
which was rejected by the United States. 
Cominform policy in that country aims 
at provoking the United States to take 
coercive action, which would endanger 
the whole inter-American system. The 
new President, Jacob Arbenz, claims to be 
a friend of the system, but was elected 
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with the help of the Communists and the 
anti-American groups. 

In 1944 the Institute of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs signed an agreement with 
Guatemala for the reorganization of that 
country’s rural educational system. 

HAITI 


The Republic of Haiti occupies the 
western third of the island of San Do- 
mingo. Its area is a little more than 
half that of the Dominican Republic, but 
it has a million and a half more peo- 
ple. Overpopulation is the basis of its 
economic difficulties. It has a high birth 
rate and a high rate of illiteracy, and an 
abysmally low standard of living. These 
economic pressures, complicated by diffi- 
culties of race and language, build up bad 
feeling between Haiti and the Dominican 
Republic. A quarrel between the two 
countries was amicably settled recently 
by the Organization of American States, 
to which both have given their ad- 
herence. 

The Government of Haiti has tried to 
solve the problem of agricultural de- 
velopment. SHADA—Haitian-American 
Society for Agricultural Development— 
was jointly created with the United 
States Export-Import Bank to promote 
production of certain agricultural ap- 
erating materials of a strategic impor- 
tance in wartime, and is at present op- 
erating successful projects for produc- 
tion of sisal, principally for export, and 
lumber for local use, by sustained-yield 
management of the pine forest. Its cur- 
rent revenue is largely used to amortize 
a loan from the Export-Import Bank. 

SCIPI, a food production agency in 
the Haitian Department of Agriculture, 
which is financed jointly by the Haitian 
Government and the Institute of Inter- 
Amcrican Affairs, and administered by 
technical experts of that Institute, has 
been developing a program of special 
projects in food production, including 
livestock management, irrigation de- 
velopment, and use of machinery. 

A loan has been obtained recently 
from the Export-Import Bank of 
$4,200,000 for agricultural development 
in the lower Artibonite Valley. 


HONDURAS 


The industry of greatest importance 
in international commerce is the grow- 
ing of bananas. Eighty percent of all 
bananas imported into the United States 
come from Honduras. Bananas account 
for from three-fourths to four-fifths of 
exports from Honduras in normal times, 

As early as 1926 the United Fruit Co. 
established an experimental station and 
plant-introduction garden in the Lance- 
tilla Valley, near Tela on the Caribbean 
coast. In this station tropical plants 
from all parts of the world are collected 
for study and experiment. In 1940 a 
cooperative rubber station was estab- 
lished there by the Honduran and 
United States Governments as a center 
for Hevea rubber plantings. 

The country is rich in minerals. It 
has become the second largest Central 
American producer of gold. 

American institutions have assisted 
the Government of Honduras in its ex- 
cavations of Mayan ruins. Researches 
and studies have been made by the Pea- 
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body Museum of Harvard and the Car- 
negie Institution of Washington, the 
latter having worked since 1935. 

MEXICO 


Mexico and the United States have 
lived with each other in peace, even if at 
times an uneasy one, for more than 100 
years. One of the most serious disputes 
occurred in 1938 when the Mexican Gov- 
ernment expropriated the properties of 
the American oil companies operating in 
Mexico. However, the issue was settled 
in 1942 by agreement between the two 
countries as to repayment to the com- 
panies concerned. The final payment 
was made in 1947. 

Another problem has been that of 
Mexican laborers who come to the 
United States to work on farms. They 
have been the subject of several agree- 
ments, the latest being one of February 
3 of this year, which provides for new 
procedures for contracting of Mexican 
workers for temporary agricultural 
work in the United States. Employment 
of Mexican workers in the United States 
is now controlled by an international 
agreement of August 1, 1949, which is 
proving unsatisfactory in some respects 
to the Mexican Government. It is pro- 
posed that authorization will be given 
by Mexico to contract only those agri- 
cultural workers whose services are not 
required in Mexico. 

Culturally, many bonds unite the 
United States and Mexico. On Novem- 
ber 23, 1949, the Department of State 
announced the signing of an agreement 
with Mexico establishing a United 
States-Mexican Commission on Cultural 
Cooperation: 

The Commission will coordinate, expand, 
and develop the already existing coopera- 
tion, both governmental and private. 


Through United States Government 
efforts, many men and women in Mexico 
are receiving elemental instruction on all 
phases of life in the United States. 
Through the cooperation of Mexican 
Government agencies, documentary films 
are shown in many towns. These films 
tell the story of American agriculture 
and industry, the fundamentals of health 
and sanitation, and the human side of 
life in a small American town. In the 
field of intellectual cooperation, the 
Benjamin Franklin Library, established 
in Mexico City in 1942, circulates nearly 
20,000 books to over 10,000 registered 
borrowers and researchers. The library 
sponsors two local radio programs in 
which instruction is given in the English 
language for 15-minute periods three 
times a week. 

Scientific and technical aid for the 
development of Mexican agriculture and 
industry is provided through the Inter- 
departmental Committee on Scientific 
and Cultural Cooperation. This com- 
mittee includes experts of the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture, Commerce, Inte- 
rior, and the United States Public Health 
Service. 

The Mexican-North American Cul- 
tural Institute was established in 1942 
by a group of Mexicans and Americans 
to promote intellectual cooperation be- 
tween the two countries. Although the 
United States Government grants a small 
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sum to this organization, it is largely 
supported by the local fees of 2,500 Mexi- 
can students. There are courses in 
American literature and English con- 
versation for the graduate students. 
Records of American music and motion- 
picture programs are also available. 

There are many other instances of co- 
operation between the United States and 
Mexico. A few years ago an ambitious 
program for the eradication of hoof-and- 
mouth disease was undertaken, in which 
the United States played a major part. 
Technical commissions from the United 
States have given advice and arranged 
for help in rehabilitating the railroads, 
A treaty provides for an equitable divi- 
sion of the waters of the Rio Grande. 

General Anastasio Somoza was elected 
President in May of last year for a 6-year 
term to begin in May of this year, but 
since the Government was without a 
head, due to the death of the previous 
President, Somoza took office at once. 
He is generally considered the strong 
man of Nicaragua and is a virtual dic- 
tator. 

On December 29, 1950, Nicaragua and 
the United States signed an agreement 
under the point 4 program, the details 
of which are not yet available. 

An agreement signed by the United 
States and Nicaragua in 1942 provided 
for the establishment of a cooperative 
agricultural experiment station in Nic- 
aragua for the purpose of promoting the 
production of both basic and strategic 
tropical products. Nicaragua is pri- 
marily an agricultural country. Trade 
is carried on primarily with the United 
States. 

In its work against malaria and hook- 
worm, both prevalent in the country, 
Nicaragua has been helped for a number 
of years by the Rockefeller Foundation. 

PANAMA 

Relations between the United States 
and Panama have been stormy at times; 
in recent years especially in the contro- 
versy over air bases, but at present they 
may be classified as “normal.” 

In October 1950 the United States and 
Panama had formally entered into an 
agreement for payment of claims out- 
standing between the two Governments 
as far back as 1906. Payments to the 
United States Government will amount 
to about $300,000. 

In March of this year, Panama and 
the United States signed a health and 
sanitation agreement. Specific projects 
may include operation and development 
of health centers, the use and admin- 
istration of preventive medicine, disease 
control, development of safe water sup- 
ply, sewage disposal and environment 
sanitation, insect control, health educa- 
tion, development of nursing, and the 
training in Panama, in the United States, 
and elsewhere of local personnel in the 
field of health and sanitation. 

An administrative agency will be es- 
tablished by the Panamanian Govern- 
ment to carry out the program. The 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs will 
cooperate. The United States will con- 
tribute $50,000 to cover activities up to 
June 30, 1951. Panama will provide an 
equal sum. 
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PARAGUAY 


Establishment of the first Joint Com- 
mission for Economic Development in 
Latin America was announced in De- 
cember of last year by the Governments 
of the United States and Paraguay. The 
Commission will be a continuing body to 
make studies and recommendations to 
the two Governments on, first, Para- 
guay’s technical assistance needs; and, 
second, Paraguay’s resources and their 
potential development, including oppor- 
tunities for effective utilization of for- 
eign technical knowledge, skills, and in- 
vestment capital, both domestic and for- 
eign. A staff of Paraguayan and United 
States technicians will assist the Com- 
mission. 

The institute has operated in Para- 
guay since 1942 through servicio organi- 
zations, staffed by nationals of both the 
United States and Paraguay and financed 
by the two governments. The present 
servicios concern agriculture and food, 
health and sanitation, and education. 
The agricultural and food servicio con- 
ducts a model ranch, a model dairy, and 
a school for supervisors of improved agri- 
cultural methods. It is helning the Gov- 
ernment to extend an agricultural credit 
system modeled upon that of the United 
States. 

The health and sanitation servicio has 
established health and maternity centers 
and is operating a large modern hospital. 

The education servicio has been active 
in training small artisans in such fields 
as plumbing, automotive and agricul- 
tural machinery repair, electricity and 
radio. It will soon embark on a pro- 
gram to improve the rural educational 
system. The nation’s economy is suffer- 
ing from geographic isolation, lack of 
adequate transportation facilities, and 
scarcity of skilled industrial craftsmen 
and capital. The Joint Commission will 
work for improvements in these fields, 
toward the increase of basic production 
and the greater primary processing of 
Paraguay’s raw materials for export. 

PERU 


In January 1951, the United States 
and Peru concluded a general agreement, 
under which the two governments will 
continue and expand their comprehen- 
sive program of technical cooperation. 
For the past 8 years United States-Peru- 
vian cooperation in the fields of agricul- 
ture, health, and sanitation has been car- 
ried on, chiefly through the work of 
three servicios jointly organized, staffed, 
and financed by the Peruvian Govern- 
ment and the Institute of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs. This work is now under 
Technical Cooperation Administration in 
the Department of State. Six other 
technical-assistance projects, set up 
under previous legislation, are being 
continued under point 4. Twelve re- 
quests for new projects are now under 
consideration by the Technical As- 
sistance Administration. One million 
ninety-one thousand two hundred and 
fifty dollars has been tentatively ear- 
marked for the Peruvian program for 
the current fiscal year. This includes 
money for the three servicios, the health 
and. sanitation servicio, the agriculture 
servicio, and the education servicio. 
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Other technical projects mentioned 
above are in the fields of civil aviation, 
mineral development, health, fisheries, 
and agriculture. 

Since 1942 the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has been assisting 
the Peruvian Government in the opera- 
tion of an agricultural station at Tingo 
Maria, in the eastern foothills of the An- 
des. This work, which has opened up a 
new area for settlement and develop- 
ment, was made possible by the building 
of a highway from Lima into the valley 
of the Hullaga River, a tributary of the 
Amazon. Immigrants from the coastal 
zone, together with some displaced per- 
sons from Europe, have made this dis- 
trict productive in tea, coffee, bananas, 
and citrus fruits. 

URUGUAY 


There has always been close friendship 
between the United States and Uruguay, 
the most truly democratic nation in Latin 
America. For more than two decades 
there has been no revolution in that 
country, although it has gradually moved 
toward the left. A new President has 
just been elected in an orderly campaign 
and sworn in, with no undue excitement, 
This President, Andres Martinez Trueba, 
said in a recent interview that his coun- 
try feared that efforts to find a peaceful 
solution to the present world crisis would 
be insufficient, but if that were the case, 
Uruguay would, as she had done in both 
world wars, stand firmly on the side of 
the democracies. He added: 

As for the United States, we consider the 
United States worthy of belief when it de- 
clares, as it has repeatedly, that it is a good 
neighbor; and we have traditionally hewed 
to a line of conduct which might be described 
as the maintenance of good relations with 
good neighbors. 


On November 23, 1949, a treaty of 
friendship, commerce, and economic de- 
velopment between the United States 
and Uruguay was signed in Montevideo. 
No treaty of this sort has ever before 
existed between these two countries, al- 
though they concluded a reciprocal trade 
agreement in 1942. The new treaty, 
based upon the principle of mutuality, 
established standards to govern the rela- 
tions between the two countries in many 
fields of activity. It contains articles 
regarding the status of persons and cor- 
porations, protection of persons and 
property, landholding, freedom of in- 
formation, and so forth. It is broad in 
scope in regard to the encouragement 
of economic and industrial development. 
It contains provisions designed to en- 
courage the flow of capital, skills, and 
technological assistance, which will con- 
tribute to an increase in trade between 
the two countries and the development 
and strengthening of their economies. 
The treaty provisions contain a broad 
framework within which Uruguayan and 
United States technical know-how and 
capital can work together. The United 
States Senate ratified this treaty on 
August 9, 1950. President Martinez 
Trueba recently stated that he saw no 
reason why this treaty should not be rati- 
fied by Uruguay very soon. 

The cooperative health program con- 
ducted by the Institute of Inter-Ameri- 
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can Affairs with the Uruguayan Ministry 
of Health has been of great service to 
Uruguay. 

VENEZUELA 


Venezuela means oil to most Ameri- 
cans. In fact, it is the second largest 
oil-producing country in the world. For 
years oil has been the chief source of 
revenue of the government. Venezuela 
has had no foreign debt for 20 years and, 
according to official estimates, the inter- 
nal debt does not at present exceed $50,- 
000,000. Sixty percent of the revenues 
of the government for 1950 came from 
royalties in dollars on crude oil produced 
in the Venezuelan fields. In 1949 Vene- 
zuela sold 105,000,000 barrels to the 
United States, and it is estimated that 
this figure was increased to about one 
hundred and ten million in 1950. In 
1939 the United States signed an agree- 
ment with Venezuela, which is still in 
effect, und? which the United States 
would set a 10% cents a barrel duty on 
foreign oil amounting to 5 percent of 
United States domestic production the 
preceding year. The United States Gov- 
ernment announced on January 16 of 
this year that about 62,073,000 barrels 
of Venezuelan petroleum may enter the 
United States this year at this low duty. 

In 1947 United States Steel discovered 
an iron mountain in Venezuela, which 
it is abont to exploit. Both United 
States Steel and Bethlehem Steel are in- 
terested in the iron mines of Venezuela 
and both are planning to invest large 
sums in these enterprises. The Vene- 
zuelan Government is offering encour- 
agement by providing that no royalties 
need be paid on the first 50,000,000 tons 
of ore exported. This Venezuelan iron 
development probably will have a deep 
impact on hemisphere economy. It will 
provide work and training for thousands 
of Venezuelans. Cities and towns will 
grow up with schools and health and 
sanitation programs. A large fraction 
of the impoverished people will live close 
to and prosper by the energizing im- 
pulses of a great American industry. 

Little of the wealth brought into the 
Government treasury from oil has been 
distributed among the population at 
large. A new type of American free- 
enterprise operation is now at work in 
Venezuela trying to improve the living 
standard of the masses. It is the Vene- 
zuelan branch of the International Basic 
Economy Corp., headed by Nelson D. 
Rockefeller. It aims to show that rea- 
sonable profits can be made by deliber- 
ately fostering social and economic bene- 
fits. It has been responsible for the in- 
vestment of $16,500,000 in projects; 
including four model farm operations, a 
warehouse, and wholesale foodstuffs 
chain to improve distribution of farm 
products; a self-service retail grocery 
store; a dairy products corporation, and 
a fisheries corporation to encourage the 
use of Caribbean fish. Most of these are 
still in the experimental stage. 

The United States has for several years 
been sending American technicians to 
aid in developing Venezuelan irrigated 
agriculture. Many Venezuelans also 
have visited the United States to study 
our irrigation and conservation methods. 
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Trade between the United States and 
Venezuela has always been brisk. In 
1949 Venezuela sold United States some 
$300,000,000 worth of goods, chiefly fuel 
oil for homes and power plants. During 
that same period American sales to Vene- 
zuela amounted to nearly $600,000,000. 
Important products included powdered 
milk, canned goods, Coca-Cola, shirts, 
caterpillar tractors, Kleenex, and so 
forth. In 1950 more than 7 percent of 
Venezuela’s imports were from the 
United States. Moreover, United States 
capital continued to invest heavily in 
Venezuela, not only in oil and steel, but 
also in hotels, retail stores, and so forth. 

Politically, the United States granted 
diplomatic recognition in January 1949 
to the present military junta ruling in 
Venezuela, pointing out that recognition 
did not imply any judgment whatsoever 
as to the domestic policy of the govern- 
ment. The present government came 
into power through a revolt of army of- 
ficers in November 1948. 

Just before his departure for the meet- 
ing of Foreign Ministers in Washington, 
the Venezuelan Foreign Minister said 
that Venezuela’s chief task in the pres- 
ent crisis would be to prepare the de- 
fense of its territory and to assure sup- 
plies of oil and iron. He added that 
his country’s position at the conference 
would be one of complete support for the 
cause of inter-American cooperation and 
solidarity and that the country would 
work for peace but not at any price, 


CONCLUSION 


From the reports emanating from the 
fourth consultative meeting of American 
Foreign Ministers, we can judge that 
their deliberations strengthened the 
bonds betwen the various nations of the 
Western Hemisphere. It is surely worthy 
of note in an era when much of the world 
is riven with strife or fears of war, that 
in the Americas the nations are at peace 
one with another, and that there is every 
evidence of a peaceable future for this 
part of the earth. Not only that, but 
active efforts are being made to continue 
and build up this friendship and mutual 
helpfulness, 

May all of us who live in the Americas 
express the prayerful hope that this 
same atmosphere of good will and peace 
may envelop all nations and all peoples 
everywhere. 

Note: I acknowledge with thanks the 
invaluable assistance of the Library of 
Congress in preparation of this material. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Texas 
LMr. Patman] is recognized for 15 min- 
utes. 


FASCIST-MINDED GROUPS WORKING 
HARD 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, while 
this House is debating the amendments 
to the Selective Service and Training 
Act and considering the establishment 
of a universal military training system 
and the Ways and Means Committee is 
thoroughly examining our entire tax sit- 
uation with the view of presenting to 
this body its recommendations for in- 
creases in income, corporate, and excise 
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taxes to meet the added burden of a 
greatly augmented program of prepared- 
ness necessary to combat the Russian 
octopus, communism, throughout the 
world, it is discouraging to witness the 
subversive efforts of Fascist-minded peo- 
ple and organizations who seek by their 
selfish greed to wreck the financial sta- 
bility of our country. 

Recently on March 19, there appeared 
in the Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch, a full- 
page advertisement by an organization 
known as the Small Business Economic 
Foundation of which DeWitt Emery is 
the president. The evident purpose of 
this patently misleading article was to 
create dissatisfaction among the citizens 
of our country regarding the fairest and 
most equitable tax ever established in 
this or any other country—the income 
tax, a tax based on the ability of the 
individual citizen and corporations to de- 
fray the expenses of maintaining our 
Government. Of course taxes are heavy 
and have to be to sustain the work that is 
being done by government to provide for 
the welfare of all Americans, maintain 
essential services, and to gird our loins 
for the battle to come when the final 
struggle takes place between democracy 
and communism, The turmoil in the 
minds of Americans everywhere created 
by these harbingers of thought control, 
such as the Small Business Economic 
Foundation, the Committee for Consti- 
tutional Government, Fighters for Free- 
dom, and every other Fascist organiza- 
tion in this country is to create a fertile 
field for the goal these ghouls really seek, 
the repeal of the sixteenth amendment. 
Blinded by greed they would poison and 
pollute the minds of honest Americans 
and have them demand the repeal of the 
income-tax amendment. If the six- 
teenth amendment were repealed, the 
fiscal policy of this Nation would be 
wrecked. In addition to the repeal of the 
income-tax amendment, the proposed 
twenty-second amendment would also 
clamp a 25-percent maximum rate on 
income, gift, and inheritance taxes. If 
this should happen, even in the most 
prosperous years a deficit in excess of 
$10,000,000,000 would be created. The 
only alternative would be greatly in- 
creased excise taxes, and it is quite evi- 
dent that a national sales tax would in- 
evitably follow. In other words, the bur- 
den of taxation would be transferred 
from the purses of the rich to the thread- 
bare jeans of the poor. The plain peo- 
ple in moderate circumstances struggling 
to make both ends meet and raise their 
children to enter industry and the armed 
services to defend our sacred liberties as 
well as the entrenched wealth of these 
malcontents would be reduced to a state 
little Detter than peonage. 

The publishing of this advertisement 
was strategically timed. Senate Joint 
Resolution 7, petitioning the Congress 
to repeal the sixteenth amendment was 
before the Ohio Legislature. This back- 
door attempt to amend the Constitu- 
tion has been adopted by 22 State leg- 
islatures and Emery & Co. hoped to make 
Ohio the twenty-third State. Every ef- 
fort was being made by these perverters 
of public opinion to influence the mem- 
bers of the Ohio Xegislature to adopt 
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this resolution. Thank God, they failed. 
The publie press has seen fit to remain 
silent on this issue. The labor press, on 
the other hand, has constantly and con- 
sistently fought this Fascist plot. At 
this time I would like to place in the 
Recorp an article entitled “Block This 
Scheme To Untax the Wealthy” which 
appeared in the April 7 issue of the 
weekly newspaper Labor, the official 
paper of 15 standard railway-labor or- 
ganizations: 


Brock THis SCHEME To UNTAX THE 
WEALTHY—RICH Max's Lossy Has SLIPPED 
MILLIONAIRES’ AMENDMENT THROUGH 22 
STATE LEGISLATURES 
Behind the scenes in State legislatures, 

a slimy crew of lobbyists is working quietly 

to put over the millionaires’ amendment 

to the Constitution of the United States. 

Legislators who have the good of their coun- 

try at heart should awake to what is go- 

ing on. 

Already the legislatures of 22 States have 
approved this dangerous amendment. Two 
of them—Montana and Kansas—did 80 
within the past few days. In other States 
whose legislatures are now in session, the 
battle is going on silently and secretly. The 
lobbyists know their scheme would have 
no chance if it were exposed and debated 
publicly, 

CAN’T STAND DAYLIGHT 

What is the millionaires’ amendment, 
who is back of it, and why it it so vicious 
that it can't stand the light of day? Labor 
is one newspaper of national circulation 
which has been giving its readers the an- 
swers to those questions. 

The proposed amendment would tell Uncle 
Sam, “You can’t tax the income of any man, 
no matter how wealthy he is, more than 
25 percent.” In other words, the incomes 
of even multimillionaires would be 75 per- 
cent tax-free. P 

Thus the amendment would undo the 
historic tax reform won by such great old 
warriors as William Jennings Bryan and 
“Fighting Bob” La Follette, It would throw 
out the window the hard-won principle of 
“ability to pay,” and would largely free the 
rich of taxes. 


BLIND AND GREEDY 


That would mean the end of hope for the 
common people of America. The poor would 
have to carry an even more unfair share of 
the tax burden, There would be no money 
for anything designed to promote the wel- 
fare of the people. And where would Uncle 
Sam get the billions needed to defend the 
country? 

The rich, especially, should be for strong 
defense, because they have most to lose. But 
they forget even that, in their blind and 
greedy craving for the millionaires’ amend- 
ment. 

Back of it, as Congressman WRIGHT PAT- 
MAN, of Texas, has often exposed, is the so- 
called Committee for Constitutional Govern- 
ment, just about the most lavishly financed 
lobby in the countr-. 


WHO PUTS UP THE MONEY? 


More mysterious is the American Taxpay- 
ers Committee, which maintains in Washing- 
ton a lobby working for the millionaires’ 
amendment. Who puts up the money for 
this lobby? 

In Columbus, where the Ohio Legislature 
is now in session, a full-page newspaper ad 
suddenly appears, shouting for a limit on 
Federal income taxes. This also is propa- 
ganda for the millionaires’ amendment— 
propaganda under the deceptive name of the 
Small Business Economic Foundation. 

That name did not fool the House Small 
Business Committee. It investigated and 
found that Dewitt Emery, president of this 
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Foundation, gets his money from such 
small business concerns as Standard Oil of 
New Jersey, United States Steel, Standard Oil 
of Indiana, Socony-Vacuum, and the Texas 
Co. All these, the committee pointed out, 
are billion-dollar corporations. 

TRYING NEW METHOD 

Up to now all amendments have been put 
into the Constitution by an open and public 
process. In each case Congress, after full 
debate, passed a joint resolution, sending a 
proposed amendment to the State legisla- 
tures. When three-fourths of the States 
ratified the resolution it became a new part 
of the Constitution. 

Obviously the rich men back of the mil- 
lionaires’ amendment know they could not 
hope to put their scheme through Congress 
in the usual public way. So they are trying 
another method, for the first time in history. 

The rich men’s lobby bypasses Congress, 
goes direct to State legislatures, and works 
secretly to get them to O. K. the amend- 
ment. If two-thirds of them do co, Congress 
will be compelled to call a national conven- 
tion to prepare the millionaires’ amend- 
ment for final action by the States. 

TIME TO SAY “NO” 

The lobby has lined up 22 State legisla- 
tures. If it gets 32, no amount of debate in 
the National Senate and House can do any 
good. Congress must call the convention, 
because the Constitution says so. 

It’s time for the American people to rise 
in wrath and say “No” to this threat to their 
welfare and their country. State legislators, 
especially, should be on guard against the 
millionaires’ amendment, 


The proposed twenty-second amend- 
ment states that the 25-percent restric- 
tion would not apply in times of war. If 
this amendment were in effect today, we 
could not further our preparedness pro- 
gram unless war was declared by Con- 
gress. Technically and legally, we are 
not at war. Our defense efforts would 
be stymied, while the bank accounts of 
the fat cats would grow larger and larger. 
You would suppose, for their own sakes, 
the advocates of this blind attempt to 
drown in their own wealth would favor 
the continued effort to arm our Nation 
and to foster the continuance of sound 
fiscal policies upon which depends our 
very survival as a nation. 

Mr. Speaker, if this resolution is 
adopted by the legislatures of 32 States, 
Congress will have no alternative to call- 
ing a national convention to prepare this 
amendment for submission to the States 
for ratification, we are told by the con- 
stitutional lawyers for these groups. If 
and when 36 States ratify the proposed 
amendment, it will become part of the 
Constitution, the fundamental law of our 
land. At this time I would direct the 
attention of my colleagues that in bring- 
ing about the chaotic condition which 
would follow the adoption of this amend- 
ment these Fascist-minded people will 
have gone a long way in these United 
States toward creating a state of mind 
among our citizens that our present duly 
constituted Government is ineffective 
and that the only alternative is a gov- 
ernment not of the people, by the peo- 
ple, and for the people, but government 
of big business, by big business, and for 
big business. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. Mutter (at the 
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request of Mr. McCormack), for this 
week, on account of official business. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. SABATH asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include articles. 

Mr. BOLLING asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in 
three instances and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. HERLONG asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an editorial. 

Mr. ENGLE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an article and an editorial with 
reference to General MacArthur. 

Mr. FLOOD asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. RICHARDS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include two editorials. 

Mr. TEAGUE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in 
three instances and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
and include a newspaper editorial. 

Mr. McGUIRE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an editorial appearing in the 
New Haven Register. 

Mr. HEBERT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include a newspaper article. 

Mr. ROONEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in four 
instances; in two to include editorials 
appearing in the Brooklyn Eagle; in one 
to include a newspaper article; and in 
one an article appearing in the Pilot. 

Mr. DOLLIVER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an editorial by David Lawrence. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. SHAFER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in two 
instances. 

Mr. HESS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude a letter from the superintendent 
of schools of North College Hill. 

Mr. MASON asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude a letter from a constituent. 

Mr. JOHNSON (at the request of Mr. 
Col x of New York) was given permission 
to extend his remarks and include an 
editorial. 

Mr. JONAS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude a resolution passed by the lower 
House of the State Legislature of Il- 
linois. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in two instances and include an 
editorial in each. 

Mr. BOGGS of Delaware asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks and include a newspaper article. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan (at the 
request of Mr. Curtis of Nebraska) was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks and include a newspaper article. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks and include a brief table. 

Mr. GOSSETT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include additional matter. 

Mr. BURNSIDE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include additional matter in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. KEOGH (at the request of Mr. 
McCormack) was given permission to 
extend his remarks and include a radio 
address recently made by Hon. Charles 
E. Wilson. ö 

Mr. McCORMACK asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
and include a letter. 

Mr. THOMAS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an article by Mr. Will Clayton. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks and include additional matter. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri (at the request 
of Mr. ParMAN) was given permission to 
extend his remarks and include an edi- 
torial appearing in the Missouri Cash 
Book, of Jackson, Mo. 

Mr. JUDD asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in two 
instances and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in three instances. 

Mr. RABAUT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an editorial appearing in the 
Detroit News, Thursday, April 12, en- 
titled “He Defied His Superior Officer.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks. 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. STANLEY, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on April 14, 1951, 
present to the President, for his ap- 
proval, a bill of the House of the follow- 
ing title: 

H. R. 3020. An act to authorize the printing 
o the annual reports of the Girl Scouts of 
the United States of America as separate 
House documents. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 12 o’clock and 46 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, April 17, 1951, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as 
follows: 

384. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting copies of leg- 
islation passed by the Municipal Councils 
of St. Thomas and St. John, and St. Croix, 
pursuant to section 16 of the Organic Act 
of the Virgin Islands of the United States 
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approved June 22, 1936; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

385. A letter from the Administrator, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, transmitting the an- 
nual report of the Public Health Service, 
Federal Security Agency, for the fiscal year 
1950, pursuant to the act approved July 1, 
1944 (Public Law 410, title V, sec. 511); to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

386. A letter from the Director, Adminis- 
trative Office of the United States Courts, 
transmitting a copy of the annual report of 
the Director of the Administrative Office of 
the United States Courts for the fiscal year 
1950, pursuant to section 604 (a) (4) of 
title 28 of the United States Code; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

387. A letter from the Chairman, United 
States Motor Carrier Claims Commission, 
transmitting the Second Annual Report of 
the Motor Carrier Claims Commission cover- 
ing the period April 12, 1950 to April 12, 
1951, pursuant to section 12 of the Motor 
Carrier Claims Commission Act of 1948, as 
amended; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

388. A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
entitled “A bill to provide for the presenta- 
tion by the United States of a statue of 
Gen. George Washington to the people of 
Uruguay, and for other purposes”; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. FELLOWS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 3576. A bill to amend the Dis- 
placed Persons Act of 1948, as amended; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 325). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 3283. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 326). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. EBERHARTER: 

H. R. 3733. A bill to disallow the amortiza- 
tion deduction in the renegotiation of con- 
tracts; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GAMBLE: 

H.R 3734. A bill to amend certain provi- 
sions of Public Law No. 378, Eighty-first 
Congress; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. GROSS: 

H.R. 3735. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to provide that veterans of World 
War II who died more than 3 years after 
their separation from service but before Sep- 
tember 1, 1950, shall be deemed to have died 
fully insured individuals; to the Committce 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HILLINGS: 

H. R. 3736. A bill to authorize the appoint- 
ment of two additional circuit judges for the 
ninth circuit; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. ADAIR: 

H. Con Res. 93. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing it to be the sense of the Congress 
that Secretary of State Dean Acheson should 
be removed from office, and that the experi- 
ence and counsel of General of the Army 
Douglas MacArthur should be utilized for the 
benefit of the people of our Nation; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. CRUMPACKER: 

H. Res. 196. Resolution expressing it to be 
the sense of the House of Representatives 
that Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
should be removed from office; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H. Res. 197. Resolution expressing it to be 
the sense of the House of Representatives 
that Secretary of Defense George C. Marshall 
should be removed from office; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of California, relative 
to a credit for civil-defense expenditures 
made prior to the effective date of any Fed- 
eral appropriation made to match civil-de- 
fense expenditures by States; to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii, requesting the enact- 
ment of legislation appropriating funds for 
flood control at Kawainui Swamp, Kailua, 
Oahu, authorized by Public Law No. 516, 
Eighty-first Congress; to the Committee on 
Appropriations, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of rule XXTI, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HAGEN: 

H. R. 3787. A bill for the relief of George 
and Irene Panoras and their daughter, Ma- 
ria Panoras; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciar 


y. 
By Mr. HAYS of Ohio: 

H. R. 3738. A bill for the relief of Halsey 
H. Lafferty; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MACHROWICZ: 

H. R.3739. A bill for the relief of Palmer- 

Bee Co.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


225. By Mr. HOEVEN: Petition of citizens 
of Ireton, Iowa, requesting the elimination 
of nonessential, nondefense spending dur- 
ing the time of emergency; to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, 

226. By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: Resolu- 
tion of the Richard Ellis Post, No. 205 of the 
American Legion, Janesville, Wis., favoring 
appropriate action to rescind at once the 
Presidential order to defer college students, 
who have passed an aptitude test, from mili- 
tary service and further that the Selective 
Service continue deferment status as it is in 
the existing law; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

227. Also, resolution of the La Societe des 
40 Hommes et 8 Chevaux, the Rock County 
Voiture 844, Janesville, Wis., favoring appro- 
priate action to rescind at once the Presi- 
dential order to defer college students who 
have passed an aptitude test, from military 
service and further that the Selective Serv- 
ice continue student deferment status as it 
is in the existing law; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

228. Also, resolution of the Pure Milk As- 
sociation, Chicago, Ill., adopted by the PMA 
representing 15,000 dairymen from Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Indiana, and Michigan favoring 
an amendment to the Trade Agreements Act 
requiring all trade agreements executed 
thereunder to be submitted back to Con- 
gress for final approval; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 
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The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty God, in knowledge of whom 
standeth our life: From the tumult of an 
angry world we seek the sanctuary of 
Thy presence, not that we may escape 
from the world, but that we may turn to 
the perplexing maze of its tragic prob- 
lems, with strong spirits and quiet minds. 

Help us to recognize truth and to wel- 
come revelation from whatever quarter 
they arise. Strip us of our boastful illu- 
sions, Open our eyes to the evils among 
us that we condemn in others. As the 
winds blow harder may our roots strike 
deeper. Whatever outward things these 
dangerous days take from us, by Thy 
grace may they make us inwardly more 
adequate and wise, dependable and 
strong. May we so guard the treasures 
of our freedom, bought with a great cost, 
that we will not allow the fight for free- 
dom to destroy the freedom for which we 
fight, nor the inner national unity with 
which we must face the tyrants who seek 
our destruction. Fit us to faithfully pro- 
tect the Republic from outward aggres- 
sion and from inner selfishness. We ask 
it in the dear Redeemer’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MCFARLAND, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Friday, 
April 13, 1951, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations was communicated to the 
ea by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 

ries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
clerks, requested the Senate to return to 
the House the bill (H. R. 3587) making 
supplemental appropriations for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1951, and for 


other purposes, for the purpose of mak- 


ing a correction. 

The message announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 1) to pro- 
vide for the common defense and secu- 
rity of the United States and to permit 
the more effective utilization of man- 
power resources of the United States by 
authorizing universal military training 
and cervice, and for other purposes, with 
an amendment; that the House insisted 
on its amendment; asked a conference 
with the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon; and that Mr. 
Vinson, Mr. Brooks, Mr. KI DAW, Mr. 
DurHam, Mr. SHORT, Mr. ARENDS, and 
Mr. Core of New York were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at 
the conference. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 
The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 


enrolled bill (H. R. 1) to authorize the 
payment by the Administrator of Vet- 
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erans’ Affairs of a gratuitous indemnity 
to survivors of members of the Armed 
Forces who died in active service, and 
for other purposes, and it was signed by 
the Vice President. 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS, 1951— 
RETURN TO HOUSE OF BILL 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the bill (H. R. 3587) making sup- 
plemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1951, and for other 
purposes, will be returned to the House 
of Representatives, in compliance with 
its request. 


AWARD OF CONGRESSIONAL MEDAL OP 
HONOR TO LT. THOMAS J, HUDNER, 
JR, 


Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, on April 
13 the Congressional Medal of Honor was 
awarded to Lt. (jg) Thomas J. Hudner, 
Jr., United States Navy, for his bravery 
in attempting to rescue a fellow naval 
aviator whose plane had crashed in 
enemy territory in North Korea. 

Lieutenant Hudner is a citizen of Fall 
River, Mass., and it therefore affords me 
particular pleasure in asking unanimous 
consent that the official text of his cita- 
tion for the Medal of Honor be printed 
on the first page of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. I know that Members of the 
Senate will experience great pride in 
reading this citation. Lieutenant Hud- 
ner’s action was indeed a magnificent act 
of courage and bravery which inspires 
all who know about it. Heroism such as 
his is the rock on which our Nation’s 
existence rests. Unselfishness such as 
his symbolizes all that is finest and best 
in human nature. 

There being no objection, the citation 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The President of the United States takes 
pleasure in presenting the Medal of Honor to: 
Lt. (jg) Thomas Jerome Hudner, Jr., 
United States Navy, for service as set forth 
in the following citation: 

“For conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity 
at the risk of his life above and beyond the 
call of duty as a pilot in Fighter Squadron 
32, attached to the U. S. S. Leyte, while at- 
tempting to rescue a squadron mate whose 
plane, struck down by antiaircraft fire and 
trailing smoke, was forced down behind 
enemy lines in the Chosin Reservoir Area of 
Korea on December 4, 1950. Quickly ma- 
nauvering to circle the downed pilot and pro- 
tect him from enemy troops infesting the 
area, Lieutenant (jg) Hudner risked his 
life to save the injured flier who was trapped 
alive in the burning wreckage. Fully aware 
of the extreme danger in landing on the 
rough mountainous terrain, and the scant 
hope of escape or survival in subzero tem- 
perature, he put his plane down skillfully 
in a deliberate wheels-up landing in the 
presence of enemy troops. With his bare 
hands, he packed the fuselage with snow to 
keep the flames away from the pilot and 
strugsled to pull him free. Unsuccessful in 
this, he returned to his crashed aircraft and 
radioed other airborne planes, requesting 
that a helicopter be dispatched with an ax 
and fire extinguisher. He then remained on 
the spot despite the continuing danger from 
enemy action and, with the assistance of the 
rescue pilot, renewed a desperate but un- 
availing battle against time, cold, and 
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flames. Lieutenant (jg) Hudner's exception- 
ally valiant and selfiess devotion to a ship- 
mate sustain and enhance the highest tradi- 
tions of the United States naval service.” 
Harry S. TRUMAN, 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the amendment of the House of 
Representatives to the bill (S. 1) to pro- 
vide for the common defense and se- 
curity of the United States and to permit 
the more effective utilization of man- 
power resources of the United States by 
authorizing universal military training 
and service, and for other purposes, to- 
gether with a message from the House 
insisting upon its amendment and re- 
questing a conference with the Senate 
thereon: 


Resolved, That the bill from the Sen- 
ate (S. 1) to provide for the common de- 
fense and security of the United States 
and to permit the more effective utiliza- 
tion of manpower resources of the United 
States by authorizing universal military 
training and service, and for other purposes, 
do pass with the following amendment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: “That the Selective Service Act 
of 1948 (62 Stat. 604), as amended, is here- 
by further amended as follows: 

“(a) Subsection (a) of section 1 of said 
act is amended to read as follows: 

“SECTION 1. (a) This act may be cited as 
the ‘Universal Military Training and Serv- 
ice Act.“ 

“(b) The first two sentences of subsection 
(a) of section 4 of said act are amended to 
read as follows: 

“*(a) Except as otherwise provided in this 
title, every male citizen or national of the 
United States and every male alien admitted 
for permanent residence, who is between the 
ages of 18 years and 6 months and 26 years, 
at the time fixed for his registration, or who 
attains the age of 18 years and 6 months after 
having been required to register pursuant to 
section 3 of this title, or who is otherwise 
liable as provided in section 6 (h) of this title, 
shall be liable for training and service in the 
Armed Forces of the United States or for 
training in the National Security Training 
Corps: Provided, That any such person who 
has not attained the age of 18 years and 6 
months shall, as soon as practicable following 
his registration, be classified and examined 
physically and mentally in order to determine 
his availability for induction for training and 
service in the Armed Forces or for training in 
the National Security Training Corps, upon 
his attaining the age of 18 years and 6 
months: Provided further, That the pro- 
visions of this subsection shall be held to be 
applicable to any alien admitted for a tem- 
porary period (other than an alien exempt 
from registration under this title and regula- 
tions prescribed thereunder) who has re- 
mained in the United States for a period in 
excess of 1 year; any alien admitted for a tem- 
porary period who is not deferrable or exempt 
from training and service under the provi- 
sions of this title if, prior to his induction 
into the Armed Forces, he has made applica- 
tion to be relieved from such liability in the 
manner prescribed by and in accordance with 
rules and regulations prescribed by the Presi- 
dent; but any alien who makes such appli- 
cation shall thereafter be debarred from 
becoming a citizen of the United States.’ 

“(c) The third sentence of the first para- 
graph of subsection (a) of section 4 of said 
act is hereby amended to read: ‘The Presi- 
dent is authorized, from time to time, 
whether or not a state of war exists, to select 
and induct into the Armed Forces of the 
United States for training and service in the 
manner provided in this title or for training 
in the National Security Training Corps as 
hereafter provided (including but not lim- 
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ited to selection and induction by age group 
or age groups) such number of persons as 
may be required to provide and maintain 
the strength of the Armed Forces ard to 
further the purposes of this Act.’ 

“(d) The second paragraph of subsection 
(a) of section 4 of said act is amended to 
read as follows: ‘No person shall be inducted 
into the Armed Forces for training and sery- 
ice or for training in the National Security 
Training Corps under this title until his ac- 
ceptability in all respects, including his 
physical and mental fitness, has been satis- 
factorily determined under standards pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of Defense: Provided, 
That the minimum standards for physical 
and mental acceptability established pur- 
suant to this subsection shall not be higher 
than those applied to persons inducted be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 26 in January 1945.’ 

“(e) No member of the Armed Forces shall 
be restricted or prevented from communi- 
cating directly or indirectly with any Mem- 
ber or Members of Congress concerning any 
subject unless such communication is in 
violation of law, or in violation of regula- 
tions necessary to the security and safety of 
the United States. 

) Paragraph 4 of subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 4 of said Act is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following: ‘Every person 
inducted into the Armed Forces under the 
provisions of this title shall, following his 
induction, be given full and adequate mili- 
tary training for service in the armed force 
into which he is inducted for a period of not 
less than 4 months, and no person inducted 
into the Armed Forces shall, during this 4 
months’ period, be assigned for duty at any 
installation located on land outside the 
United States, its Territories, and possessions 
(including the Canal Zone); and no person 
inducted into the Armed Forces under the 
provisions of this title shall, during the 6- 
month period immediately following his in- 
duction, be assigned for duty in a combat 
area on land located outside the United 
States, its Territories and possessions (in- 
cluding the Canal Zone): Provided, That no 
funds appropriated by the Congress shall be 
used for the purpose of transporting or 
maintaining any person inducted into the 
Armed Forces under the provisions of this 
title in violation of the provisions of this 
paragraph.’ 

“(g) Subsection (b) of section 4 of said 
act is amended to read as follows: ‘(b) Each 
person inducted into the Armed Forces un- 
der the provisions of subsection (a) of this 
section shall serve on active training and 
service for a period of 26 consecutive months, 
unless sooner released, transferred, or dis- 


charged in accordance with procedures pre-. 


scribed by the Secretary of Defense (or the 
Secretary of the Treasury with respect to the 
Uùited States Coast Guard) or as otherwise 
prescribed by subsection (d) of section 4 of 
this title.’ 

“(h) Subsection (c) of section 4 of said 
act is amended to read as follows: 

“*(1) Under the provisions of applicable 
laws and regulations any person between the 
ages of 18 years and 6 months and 26 years 
shall be offered an opportunity to enlist in 
the Regular Army for a period of service 
equal to that prescribed in subsection (b) 
of this section: Provided, That notwithstand- 
ing the provisions of this or any other act, 
any person so enlisting shall not have his 
enlistment extended without his consent 
until after a declaration of war or national 
emergency by the Congress after the date of 
enactment of the 1951 amendments to the 
Universal Military Training and Service Act. 

“*(2) Any enlisted member of any reserve 
component of the Armed Forces may, dur- 
ing the effective period of this act, apply for 
a period of service equal to that prescribed in 
subsection (b) of this section and his appli- 
cation shall be accepted: Provided, That his 
services can be effectively utilized and that 
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his physical and mental fitness for such 
service meet the standards prescribed by the 
head of the department concerned: Pro- 
vided further, That active service performed 
pursuant to this section shall not prejudice 
his status as such member of such reserve 
component: And provided further, That any 
person who was a member of a reserve com- 
ponent on June 25, 1950, and who thereafter 
continued to serve satisfactorily in such 
reserve component, shall, if his application 
for active duty made pursuant to this para- 
graph is denied, be deferred from induction 
under this title until such time as he is 
ordered to active duty or ceases to serve 
satisfactorily in such reserve component, 

“*(3) Within the limits of the quota de- 
t-mined under section 5 (b) for the sub- 
division in which he resides, any person, be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 26, shall be afforded 
an opportunity to volunteer for induction 
into the Armed Forces of the United States 
for the training and service prescribed in 
subsection (b), but no person who so vol- 
unteers shall be inducted for such training 
and service so long as he is deferred after 
classification. 

“*(4) At such time as induction into the 
National Security Training Corps is author- 
ized pursuant to the provisions of this title, 
any person, after attaining the age of 18, 
shall be afforded an opportunity to volun- 
teer for induction into the National Security 
Training Corps for the training prescribed in 
subsection (k) of section 4 of this title. 

“*(5) Any person after attaining the age 
of 17 shall with the written consent of his 
parents or guardians be afforded an oppor- 
tunity to volunteer for induction into the 
Armed Forces of the United States for the 
training and service prescribed in subsec- 
tion (b). 

(6) At such time as induction into the 
National Security Training Corps is author- 
ized pursuant to the provisions of this title 
any person after sttaining the age of 17 shall 
with the written consent of his parents or 
guardian be afforded an opportunity to vol- 
unteer for induction into the National Secu- 
rity Training Corps for the training pre- 
scribed in subsection (k) of section 4 of 
this title.’ 

“(i) Subsection (d) of section 4 of such 
act is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new paragraph: 

63) Each person who, subsequent to 
June 25, 1950, is inducted, enlisted, or ap- 
pointed in the Armed Forces or in the Na- 
tional Security Training Corps prior to at- 
taining the twenty-sixth anniversary of his 
birth, shall be required to serve on active 
training and service in the Armed Forces or 
in training in the National Security Training 
Corps, and in a reserve component for a 
total period of 6 years, unless sooner dis- 
charged on the grounds of personal hardship, 
in accordance with regulations and standards 
prescribed by the Secretary of Defense (or 
the Secretary of the Treasury with respect 
to the U. S. Coast Guard). Each such 
person, on release from active training and 
service in the Armed Forces or from train- 
ing in the National Security Training Corps, 
shall, if physically and mentally quali- 
fied, be transferred to a reserve component 
of the Armed Forces, and shall serve therein 
for the remainder of the period which he is 
required to serve under this paragraph and 
shall be deemed to be a member of such 
reserve component during such period. In 
case the Secretary of the Army, the Secretary 
of the Navy, or the Secretary of the Air Force 
(or the Secretary of the Treasury with re- 
spect to the U. S. Coast Guard), deter- 
mines that enlistment, enrollment, or 
appointment in, or assignment to, an organ- 
ized unit of a reserve component or an of- 
ficers’ training program of the armed force 
in which he served is available to, and can, 
without undue personal hardship, be filled 
by any such person, it shall be the duty of 
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such person to enlist, enroll, or accept ap- 
pointment in, or accept assignment to, such 
organized unit or officers’ training program, 
and to serve satisfactorily therein. The Sec- 
retaries of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, 
with the approval of the Secretary of Defense 
(and the Secretary of the Treasury with re- 
spect to the U. S. Coast Guard), may pro- 
vide, by regulations which shall be as 
nearly uniform as practicable, for the re- 
lease from training and service in the Armed 
Forces prior to serving the periods required 
by subsection. (b) of this section of indi- 
viduals who volunteer for and are accepted 
into organized units of the Army National 
Guard and Air National Guard and other re- 
serve ts. Nothing in this subsec- 
tion shall be construed to prevent any person, 
while in a reserve component of the Armed 
Forces, from being ordered or called to active 
duty in such Armed Force.’ 

“(j) Subsections (g) and (h) of section 4 
are repealed. 

“(k) Paragraph (1) of subsection (i) of 
section 4 of such act is amended by parne 
out the word ‘twenty-one’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof the word ‘twenty-six.’ 

“(1) Said paragraph is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof a new sentence, as 
follows: ‘No physician or dentist who is en- 
gaged in full-time employment as such at 
any hospital operated by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration shall be inducted under the 
provisions of this subsection while so en- 
gaged after he has attained the thirtieth 
anniversary of the date of his birth.’ 

“(m) Section 4 of said act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof a new subsection, 
as follows: 

“*(k) (1) Upon a finding by him that such 
action is justified by the strength of the 
Armed Forces in the light of international 
conditions, the President, upon recommen. 
dation of the Secretary of Defense, is author- 
ized, by Executive order, which shall be 
uniform in its application to all Armed 
Forces, and uniform in its application to all 
persons inducted under this title but which 
may vary as to age groups, to provide for 
(A) decreasing periods of service under this 
title but in no case to a lesser period of 
time than can be economically utilized, or 
(B) eliminating periods of service required 
under this title. 

“*(2) Whenever the Congress shall by 
concurrent resolution declare— 

„A) that the period of active service re- 
quired of any age group or groups of persons 
inducted under this title should be decreased 
to any period less than 26 months which 
may be designated in such resolution; or 

„B) that the period of active service re- 
quired of any age group or groups of persons 
inducted under this title should be elimi- 
nated, the period of active service of the age 
group or groups designated in any such reso- 
lution shall be so decreased or eliminated, 
as tue case may be. Whenever the period 
of service required under this title of 
persons who have not attained the nine- 
teenth anniversary of the day of their birth 
has been eliminated by the President or by 
concurrent resolution of the Congress in ac- 
cordance with the foregoing provisions of 
this section, all individuals then or thereafter 
liable for induction under section 4 of this 
title who on that date have not attained the 
nineteenth anniversary of the day of their 
birth and have not been inducted into the 
Armed Forces shall be liable, effective on such 
date, for induction into the National Secu- 
rity Training Corps as hereinafter established 
for initial military training for a period of 6 
months: Provided, That persons deferred 
under the provisions of section 6 of this title 
shall not be relieved from liability for in- 
duction into the National Security Training 
Corps solely by reason of having exceeded the 
age of 19 years during the period of such 
deferment. 
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68) There is hereby established a Na- 


composed of five members, of which not 
more than three shall be members of the 
same political party, and three of whom shall 
be civilians; of the remaining two members 
one shall be an active or retired member 
of a Regular component of the Armed Forces, 
the other shall be a member of a Reserve 
component of the Armed Forces or a person 
entitled to retired or retirement pay because 
of his service as a member of a Reserve com- 
ponent. Members of the Commission shall 
be appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, from 
among persons of outstanding national 
reputation. The President shall select the 
chairman of the Commission from among its 
civilian members. No person who has been 
on active duty as a commissioned officer in 
a Regular component of the Armed Forces 
shall be eligible for appointment as a civilian 
member of the Commission. The Commis- 
sion shall have a seal which shall be judi- 
cially noted. At such time as the Com- 
mission shall be appointed, in accordance 
with this paragraph, there shall be estab- 
lished a National Security Training Corps. 

“*((4) The term of office of two of the 
members of the Commission shall be 2 years. 
The term of office of the remaining three 
members of the Commission shall be for 3, 
4, and 5 years, respectively. Any individual 
appointed to fill a vacancy caused by the 
death, resignation, or removal of a member, 
shall be appointed only for the unexpired 
term of such member. Members of the Com- 
mission, while actually serving with the Com- 
mission, shall receive a per diem of not to 
exceed $50 for each day engaged in the busi- 
ness of the Commission and shall be allowed 
transportation and a per diem in lieu of 
subsistence of $9 while away from their 
homes or places of business pursuant to such 
business. 

“*(5) The Commission shall, subject to the 
direction of the President, direct and control 
the training of the National Security Train- 
ing Corps, which training shall be basic mili- 
tary training. It shall establish such pol- 
icies and standards with respect to the con- 
duct of initial military training of members 
of the National Security Training Corps as 
are necessary to carry out the purposes of 
this act. The Commission shall make ade- 
quate provisions for the moral and spiritual 
welfare of members of the National Security 
Training Corps. Subject to the direction of 
the President, and after consultation with 
the Secretary of Defense, the Commission 
shall designate the military departments to 
carry out such training. Each military de- 
partment so designated shall carry out such 
military training in accordance with the pol- 
icies, standards, and directives of the Com- 
mission. 

“*(6) The Commission is authorized, sub- 
ject to the civil-service laws and the Classi- 
fication Act of 1949, to employ and fix the 
compensation of such officers and employees 
as it deems necessary to enable it to perform 
its functions. 

“*(7) The Commission shall, not later than 
6 months following its appointment and con- 
firmation, submit to the Congress legislative 
recommendations which shall include, but 
not be limited to— 

“*(i) a program of initial military training 
deemed by the Commission to be appropriate 
to carry out the purposes of this act, which 
program shall include (A) the types of basic 
military training to be given members of the 
National Security Training Corps, and (B) 
measures for utilizing the existing plants 
and facilities of schools and colleges to the 
fullest extent practicable in providing initial 
military training (along with academic train- 
ing where appropriate) for members of the 
National Security Training Corps; 
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„) measures for the personal — — 
health, welfare, and morals of members of 
the National Training Corps; 

ut) a code of conduct together with 
penalties for violation thereof; 

ien) such other policies and standards 
as may be established under the provisions 
of paragraph (5) of this subsection; and 

“‘(v) recommendations with respect to 
disability and death benefits and other ben- 
efits, and the obligations, duties, liabilities, 
and responsibilities, to be granted or imposed 
upon members of the National Security 


Training Corps. 

“*(8) No person shall be inducted into the 
National Security Training Corps until 
after— 

J) the legislative recommendations pro- 
vided for in paragraph (7) shall have been 
enacted with or without amendments into 
law: Provided, That such recommendations 
shall be referred to the Committees on Armed 
Services, and both committees shall, not 
later than the expiration of the first period 
of 45 calendar days of continuous sessions of 
the Congress, following the date on which 
the recommendations provided for in para- 
graph (7) of this subsection are transmitted 
to the Congress, report thereon to their re- 
spective Houses: Provided further, That any 
bill or resolution so reported shall be privi- 
leged and may be called up by any Member 
of either House but shall be subject to 
amendment as if it were not so privileged; 
and 

“*(2) the period of service required under 
this title of persons who have not attained 
the nineteenth anniversary of the day of 
their birth has been eliminated by the Presi- 
dent or by concurrent resolution of the Con- 
gress in accordance with paragraph (2) of 
this subsection. 

“*(9) Six months following the com- 
mencement of induction of persons into the 
National Security Training Corps, and semi- 
annually thereafter, the Commission shall 
submit to the Congress a comprehensive re- 
port describing in detail the operation of the 
National Security Training Corps, including 
the number of persons inducted therein, a 
list of camps and stations at which training 
is being conducted, a report on the number 
of deaths and injuries occurring during such 
training and the causes thereof, an estimate 
of the performance of the persons inducted 
therein, including an analysis of the disci- 
plinary problems encountered during the 
preceding 6 months, the number of civilian 
employees of the Commission and the ad- 
ministrative costs of the Commission. Si- 
multaneously, there shall be submitted to 
the Congress by the Secretary of Defense a 
report setting forth an estimate of the value 
of the training conducted during the pre- 
ceding 6 months, the cost of the training 
program chargeable to the appropriations 
made to the Department of Defense, and the 
number of personnel of the Armed Forces 
directly engaged in the conduct of such 
training. 

“*(10) Each person inducted into the Na- 
tional Security Training Corps shall be com- 
pensated at the monthly rate of $30: Pro- 
vided, however, That each such person, havy- 
ing a dependent or dependents as such terms 
are defined in the Career Compensation Act 
of 1949, shall be entitled to receive a depend- 
ency allowance equal to the sum of the basic 
allowance for quarters provided for persons 
in pay grade E-1 by section 302 (f) of the 
Career Compensation Act of 1949 as amended 
by section 3 of the Dependents’ Assistance 
Act of 1950 as may be extended or amended 
plus $40 so long as such person has in effect 
an allotment equal to the amount of such 
dependency allowance for the support of the 
dependent or dependents on whose account 
the allowance is claimed. 

(11) No person inducted into the Na- 
tional Security Training Corps shall be as- 
signed for training at an installation located 
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on land outside the continental United 
States, except that residents of Territories 
and possessions of the United States may be 
trained in the Territory or possession from 
which they were inducted.’ 

„n) Subsection (a) of section 5 of said 
act is amended by inserting before the period 
at the end thereof the following words: 
And provided further, That nothing herein 
shall be construed to prohibit the selection 
or induction of persons by age group or 
groups under rules and regulations pre- 
scribed by the President: And provided fur- 
ther, That until such time as the period of 
service required under this title of persons 
who have not attained the nineteenth anni- 
versary of the day of their birth has been 
eliminated in accordance with the provisions 
of section 4 (k) of this title— 

„A) no local board shall order for induc- 
tion any person who has not attained the 
age of 19 unless there is not within the 
jurisdiction of such local board a sufficient 
number of persons who are deemed by such 
local board to be available for induction and 
who have attained the age of 19 to enable 
such local board to meet a call for men which 
it has been ordered to furnish for induction; 
and 

„B) no local board shall order for in- 
duction any person who has not attained the 
age of 19, if there is any person within the 
jurisdiction of such local board who (i) is 
as much as 90 days older, (ii) has not at- 
tained the age of 19, and (iii) is deemed by 
the local board to be available for induction.’ 

„%) (1) Section 6 (c) (1) of such act is 
amended by striking out ‘the effective date 
of this title, and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘February 1, 1951.“ 

(2) Section 6 (e) (2) (A) of such act is 
amended by inserting after the words ‘6 
months’ a comma and the words ‘prior to the 
determination by the Secretary of Defense 
that adequate trained personnel are available 
to the National Guard to enable it to main- 
tain its strength authorized by current ap- 
propriations, and prior to the receipt of or- 
ders to report for induction.’ ; 

“(3) Section 6 (c) (2) (B) of such act is 
amended by inserting after ‘subsection (b)’ 
a comma and the following: ‘paragraph (1) 
of this subsection.’ 

“(p) Subsection (a) of section 6 of said act 
is amended to read as follows: 

“Commissioned officers, warrent officers, 
pay clerks, enlisted men, and aviation cadets 
of the Regular Army, the Navy, the Air Force, 
the Marine Corps, the Coast Guard, the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey and the Public Health 
Service; cadets, United States Military 
Academy; midshipmen, United States Navy; 
cadets, United States Coast Guard Academy; 
midshipmen, Merchant Marine Reserve, 
United States Naval Reserve; students en- 
rolled in an officer procurement program at 
military colleges the curriculum of which is 
approved by the Secretary of Defense; mem- 
bers of the Reserve components of the Armed 
Forces, the Coast Guard, and the Public 
Health Service, while on active duty; and 
foreign diplomatic representatives, tech- 
nical attachés of foreign embassies and 
legations, consuls general, consuls, vice con- 
suls and other consular agents of foreign 
countries who are not citizens of the United 
States, and members of their families, and 
persons in other categories to be specified 
by the President, residing in the United 
States, shall not be required to be regis- 
tered under section 3 and shall be relieved 
from liability for training and service under 
section 4, except that aliens admitted for 
permanent residence in the United States 
shall not be so exempted.’ 

“(q) Subsection (d) of section 6 of said 
act is hereby amended to read as follows: 

„d) (1) Within such numbers as may 
be prescribed by the Secretary of Defense, any 
person who, (A) has been or may hei after 
be selected for enrollment or continuance 
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in the senior division, Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps, or the Air Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps, or the Naval Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps, or the naval and Marine 
Corps officer candidate training program es- 
tablished by the act of August 13, 1946 (60 
Stat, 1057), as amended, or the Reserve of- 
ficers’ candidate program of the Navy, or the 
platoon leaders’ class of the Marine Corps, 
or the officer procurement programs of the 
Coast Guard and the Coast Guard Reserve, 
or appointed an ensign, United States Naval 
Reserve, while undergoing professional train- 
ing; (B) agrees, in writing, to accept a com- 
mission, if tendered, and to serve, subject to 
order of the Secretary of the military depart- 
ment having jurisdiction over him (or the 
Secretary of the Treasury with respect to 
the U. S. Coast Guard), not less than 2 
years on active duty after receipt of a com- 
mission; and (C) agrees to remain a mem- 
ber of a Regular or Reserve component until 
the sixth anniversary of the receipt of a 
commission in accordance with his obliga- 
tion under subsection (d) of section 4 of this 
title, shall be deferred from induction under 
this title until after completion or termina- 
tion of the course of instruction and so long 
as he continues in a Regular or Reserve status 
upon being commissioned, but shall not be 
exempt from registration. Such persons ex- 
cept those persons who have previously com- 
pleted an initial period of military training 
or an equivalent period of active military 
training and service shall be required while 
enrolled in such programs to complete a 
period of training equal (as determined un- 
der regulations approved by the Secretary 
of Defense or the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury with respect to the U. S. Coast Guard) 
in duration and type of training to an initial 
period of military training. There shall 
be added to the obligated active com- 
missioned service of any person who has 
agreed to perform such obligatory service 
in return for financial assistance while at- 
tending a civilian college under any such 
training program a period of not to exceed 
1 year. 

“*(2) In addition to the training programs 


` enumerated in paragraph (1) of this subsec- 


tion, and under such regulations as the Sec- 
retary of Defense (or the Secretary of the 
Treasury with respect to the U. S. Coast 
Guard) may approve, the Secretaries of the 
military departments and the Secretary 
of the Treasury are authorized to estab- 
lish officer candidate programs leading to 
the commissioning of persons on active duty. 

(3) Nothing in this subsection shall be 
deemed to preclude the President from pro- 
viding, by regulations prescribed under sub- 
section (h) of this section, for the deferment 
from training and service of any category 
or categories of students for such periods of 
time as he may deem appropriate.’ 

“(r) Subsection (h) of section 6 of such 
act is amended to read as follows: 

ch) The President is authorized, under 
such rules and regulations as he may pre- 
scribe, to provide for the deferment from 
training and service in the Armed Forces or 
from training in the National Security Train- 
ing Corps of any or all categories of persons 
whose employment in industry, agriculture, 
or other occupations or employment, or 
whose continued service in an office (other 
than an office described in subsection (f) 
under the United States or any State, Terri- 
tory, or possession, or the District of Colum- 
bia, or whose activity in study, research, or 
medical, dental, optometric, osteopathic, 
chiropractic, scientific, or other endeavors is 
found to be necessary to the maintenance of 
the national health, safety, or interest: Pro- 
vided, That no person within any such cate- 
gory shall be deferred except upon the basis 
of his individual status: Provided further, 
That persons who are or may be deferred 
under the provisions of this section shall re- 
main liable for training and service in the 
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Armed Forces or for training in the National 
Security Training Corps under the provisions 
of section 4 (a) of this act until the thirty- 
fifth anniversary of the date of their birth. 
This proviso shall not be construed to pre- 
vent the continued deferment of such per- 
sons if otherwise deferable under any other 
provisions of this act. The President is also 
authorized, under such rules and regulations 
as he may prescribe, to provide for the de- 
ferment from training and service in the 
Armed Forces or from training in the Na- 
tional Security Training Corps (1) or any or 
all categories of persons in a status with re- 
spect to persons (other than wives alone ex- 
cept in cases of extreme hardship) dependent 
upon them for support which renders their 
deferment advisable, and (2) of any or all 
categories of those persons found to be physi- 
cally, mentally, or morally deficient or defec- 
tive. For the purpose of determining whether 
or not the deferment of any person is advis- 
able, because of his status with respect to 
persons dependent upon him for support, 
any payments of allowances which are pay- 
able by the United States to the dependents 
of persons serving in the Armed Forces of the 
United States shall be taken into considera- 
tion, but the fact that such payments of 
allowances are payable shall not be deemed 
conclusively to remove the grounds for de- 
ferment when the dependency is based upon 
financial considerations and shall not be 
deemed to remove the ground for deferment 
when the dependency is based upon other 
than financial considerations and cannot be 
eliminated by financial assistance to the de- 
pendents. The President is also authorized, 
under such rules and regulations as he may 
prescribe, to provide for the deferment from 
training and service in the Armed Forces or 
training in the National Security Training 
Corps of any or all categories of persons who 
have children, or wives and children, with 
whom they maintain a bona fide family rela- 
tionship in their homes. No deferment from 
such training and service in the Armed Forces 
or training in the National Security Training 
Corps shall be made in the case of any in- 
dividual except upon the basis of the status 
of such individual. There shall be posted in 
a conspicuous place at the office of each local 
board a list setting forth the names and 
classifications of those persons who haye been 
classified by such local board. Notwithstand- 
ing any provisions of this act, no local board, 
appeal boird, or other agency of appeal of the 
Selective Service System shall be required to 
postpone or defer any person by reason of 
his activity in study, research, or medical, 
dental, optometric, osteopathic, chiropractic, 
scientific, or other endeavors found to be 
necessary to the maintenance of the national 
heaith, safety, or interest solely on the basis 
of any test, examination, selection system, 
class standing, or any other means conducted, 
sponsored, administered, or prepared by any 
agency or department of the Federal Govern- 
ment or any private institution, corporation, 
association, partnership, or individual em- 
ployed by any agency or department of the 
Federal Government.’ 

“(s) Subsection (i) of section 6 of said act 
is amended to read as follows: 

““(i) (1) Any person who, while satis- 
factorily pursuing a full-time course of in- 
struction at a high school or similar institu- 
tion of learning, shall, upon the facts being 
presented to the local board, be deferred 
(A) until the time of his graduation there- 
from, or (B) until he attains the twentieth 
anniversary of his birth, or (C) until he 
ceases satisfactorily to pursue such course 
of instruction, whichever is the earliest. 

„%) Any person who while satisfactorily 
pursuing a full-time course of instruction 
at a college, university, or similar institu- 
tion is ordered to report for induction under 
this title, shall, upon the facts being pre- 
sented to the local board, be deferred (A) 
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until the end of such academic year, or 
(B) until he ceases satisfactorily to pursue 
such course of instruction, whichever is the 
earlier: Provided, That any person who has 
heretofore had his induction postponed un- 
der the provisions of sections 6 (i) (2) of the 
Selective Service Act of 1948; or any person 
who has heretofore been deferred as a stu- 
dent under section 6 (h) of said act; or any 
person who hereafter is deferred under the 
provision of this subsection, shall not be 
further deferred by reason of pursuit of a 
course of instruction at a college, university, 
or similar institution except as may be pro- 
vided by regulations prescribed by the Presi- 
dent pursuant to the provisions of subsec- 
tion (h) of this section. Nothing in this 
paragraph shall be deemed to preclude the 
President from providing, by regulations pre- 
scribed under subsection (h) of this section 
for the deferment from training and service 
in the Armed Forces or training in the Na- 
tional Security Training Corps of any cate- 
gory or categories of students for such periods 
of time as he may deem appropriate.’ 

“(t) Section 7 of said act is hereby re- 
pealed. ` 

„(u) (1) Section 9 (b) (A) (i) is amended 
to read as follows: ‘If still qualified to per- 
form the duties of such position be restored 
to such position if it exists and is not held 
by a person with greater seniority, otherwise, 
to a position of like seniority, status, and 
pay; or.“ 

(2) Section 9 (b) (B) (i) is amended to 
read as follows: ‘If still qualified to perform 
the duties of such position be restored to 
such position if it exists and is not held by 
a person with greater seniority, otherwise, to 
a position of like seniority, status, and pay; 
or.’ 

“(3) Section 9 (b) (C) (i) is amended to 
read as follows: ‘If still qualified to perform 
the duties of such position be restored to 
such position if it exists and is not held by 
a person with greater seniority, otherwise, 
to a position of like seniority, status, and 
pay; or.’ 

„%) Subsection (g) of section 9 of said 
act is amended to read as follows: 

„g) (1) Any person who, subsequent to 
June 24, 1948, enlists in the Armed Forces of 
the United States (other than in a Reserve 
component) and who serves for not more 
than 4 years (plus any period of additional 
service imposed pursuant to law) shall be 
entitled upon release from service under 
honorable conditions to all the reemploy- 
ment rights and other benefits provided for 
by this section in the case of persons in- 
ducted under the provisions of this title. 

“*(2) Any person who, subsequent to June 
24, 1948, enters upon active duty (other than 
for the purpose of determining his physical 
fitness), whether or not voluntarily, in the 
Armed Forces of the United States or the 
Public Health Service in response to an order 
or call to active duty shall, upon his relief 
from active duty under honorable conditions, 
be entitled to all of the reemployment rights 
and benefits provided by this section in the 
case of persons inducted under the provisions 
of this title, if he is relieved from active 
duty not later than 4 years after the date of 
entering upon active duty or as soon after 
the expiration of such 4 years as he is able 
to obtain orders relieving him from active 
duty. 

“*(3) Any employee who holds a position 
described in paragraph (A) or (B) of sub- 
section (b) of this section shall be granted 
a leave of absence by his employer for the 
purpose of being inducted into, entering, 
determining his physical fitness to enter, or 
performing training duty in, the Armed 
Forces of the United States. Upon his re- 
lease from training duty or upon his rejec- 
tion, such employee shall, if he makes appli- 
cation for reinstatement within 30 days fol- 
lowing his release, be reinstated in his posi- 
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tion without reduction in his seniority, 
status, or pay except as such reduction may 
be made for all employees similarly situated.’ 

“(w) Subsection (a) of section 13 of said 
act is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the words ‘or persons appointed to or serving 
on the National Selective Service Appeal 
Board.’ 

“(x) Section 10 of said act is amended by 
(1) amending the sixth sentence of the pro- 
viso appearing in section 10 (b) (3) to read 
as follows: “There shall be not less than one 
appeal board located within the area of each 
Federal judicial district in the United States, 
and such additional separate panels thereof, 
as may be prescribed by the President’; and 

“(2) By adding at the end of section 10 a 
new subsection as follows: 

“‘(g) The Director of Selective Service 
shall submit to the Congress, on or before the 
8d day of January of each year, a written 
report covering the operation of the Selec- 
tive Service System and such report shall 
include, by States, information as to the 
number of persons registered under this act; 
the number of persons inducted into the 
military service under this act; and the num- 
ber of deferments granted under this act and 
the basis for such deferments.’ 

“(y) Section 17 of said act is amended to 
read as follows: 

Spo. 17. (a) Except as provided in this 
title all laws or any parts of laws in conflict 
with the provisions of this title are hereby 
repealed to the extent of such conflict. 

„b) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such 
sums as may be necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this title. All funds appro- 
priated for the administrative expenses of 
the National Security Training Commission 
shall be appropriated directly to the Com- 
mission and all funds appropriated to pay 
the expenses of training carried out by the 
military departments designated by the 
Commission shall be appropriated directly 
to the Department of Defense. 

„ee) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sions of this title, the Congress may, by con- 
current resolution, terminate or suspend for 
a stated period of time, all inductions into 
the Armed Forces or the National Security 
Training Corps. Any person inducted into 
the National Security Training Corps prior to 
the adoption of said concurrent resolution 
shall, not more than 6 months following 
the adoption thereof, be released from train- 
ing in such corps, but shall not be relieved 
from his obligation to serve in a reserve com- 
ponent as provided in section 4 (d) (3) of 
this title. 

„d) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sions of this title, no person shall be inducted 
for training and service in the Armed Forces 
after July 1, 1954, except persons now or here- 
after deferred under section 6 of this title 
after the basis for such deferment ceases to 
exist.’ p 

“(z) Section 21 of such act is amended 
(1) by striking out ‘July 9, 1951,’ inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘July 1, 1953,’ and (2) by adding 
the following at the end thereof: ‘Any mem- 
ber of the inactive or Volunteer Reserve who 
served on active duty for a period of 90 
days or more in any branch of the Armed 
Forces between the period December 7, 1941, 
and September 2, 1945, inclusive, or for a 
period of 12 months or more in any 
branch of the Armed Forces between the 
period September 16, 1940, and June 24, 1948, 
inclusive, who is now or may hereafter be 
ordered to active duty pursuant to this sec- 
tion, shall upon the completion of twelve or 
more months of active duty since June 25, 
1950, if he makes application therefor to the 
Secretary of the ‘branch of service in which 
he is serving, be released from active duty 
and shall not thereafter be ordered to active 
duty for periods in excess of 30 days with- 
out his consent except in time of war or na- 
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tional emergency hereafter declared by the 
Congress. 

The President is authorized, under 
such rules and regulations as he may pre- 
scribe, to provide for the deferment from 
active duty (1) of members of the inactive 
and volunteer reserves whose occupation, 
employment, or other activity is found to be 
necessary to the maintenance of the na- 
tional health, safety, or interest, and (2) 
of members of the Inactive and Volunteer 
Reserves whose deferment is advisable by 
reason of the fact that other persons are 
dependent upon them for support. To the 
maximum extent practicable deferments of 
such members shall be on the same basis as 
deferments under section 6 (h) of this title. 

»The President is authorized to create 
and establish in each State, Territory, and 
possession of the United States, and in the 
District of Columbia, one or more civilian 
Reserve deferment appeal boards (not with- 
in the Selective Service System). Each such 
board shall consist of five citizens of the 
United States who are not members of the 
Armed Forces, and who shall be appointed 
by the President by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. Such boards shall 
function in the same manner and have the 
same powers, and the members of such board 
shall receive the same compensation, as in 
the case of appeal boards within the Selec- 
tive Service Syste n. 

Any member of the Inactive or Volun- 
teer Reserve may, if his claim for deferment 
is denied at the time he is ordered into the 
active military or naval service of the United 
States pursuant to the first paragraph of 
this section, appeal to the civilian Reserve 
deferment appeal board for the area within 
which he resides, and such board shall hear 
and determine his claim for deferment in 
accordance with the rules and regulations 
prescribed by the President pursuant to the 
second paragraph of this section. The de- 
cisions of such boards shall be final, except 
that any such decisions adverse to the ap- 
pellant reservist shall be subject to modifi- 
cation or change by the highest reviewing 
body of the service concerned having au- 
thority to hear and determine questions or 
claims with respect to the deferment from 
active duty of members of the Inactive and 
Volunteer Reserve components of such 
service.’ 

“Sec. 2. (a) Section 1 of the act of July 
27, 1950 (ch. 501 of the laws of the 81st 
Cong., 2d sess.) is hereby amended by strik- 
in. out the words ‘July 9, 1951’ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the words ‘July 1, 1952’ 
and by adding at the end of said section a 
new sentence as follows: ‘No person whose 
enlistment has been extended heretofore or 
hereafter for 12 months pursuant to this act 
shall have his enlistment extended for any 
additional period of time under this act.’ 

“(b) Section 7 of the act of September 9, 
1950 (64 Stat. 828), is amended by striking 
out ‘July 9, 1951’ and inserting in lieu there- 
of ‘July 1, 1953.’ 

“Src. 3, Wherever in this amendatory act 
the period of active service for any category 
of persons is increased, such increased period 
of service shall be applicable to all persons 
in such category serving on active duty in 
the Armed Forces on the date of the enact- 
ment of this amendatory act, except mem- 
bers of the Reserve components. 

“Sec. 4. Section 3 of the Selective Service 
Act of 1948, as amended, is hereby amended 
to read as follows: 

“ ‘Sec. 3. Except as otherwise provided in 
this title, it shall be the duty of every male 
citizen of the United States, and every other 
male person residing in the United States, 
who, on the day or days fixed for the first or 
any subsequent registration, is between the 
ages of 18 and 26, to present himself for and 
submit to registration at such time or times 
and place or places, and in such manner, as 
shall be determined by proclamation of the 
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President and by rules and regulations pre- 
rcribed hereunder.’ 

“Sec. 5. If any provision of this act or the 
application thereof to any person or circum- 
stances is held invalid, the validity of the 
remainder of the act and of the application 
of such provision to other persons and cir- 
cumstances shall not be affected thereby. 

“Sec. 6. The Secretary of Defense is au- 
thorized to make such regulations govern- 
ing the sale, consumption, possession of or 
trafiic in beer, wine, or any other intoxicating 
liquors to or by members of the Armed 
Forces or the National Security Training 
Corps at or near any camp, station, post, or 
other place primerily occupied by members 
of the Armed Forces or the National Security 
Training Corps. Any person, corporation, 
partnership, or association violating the reg- 
ulations authorized hereunder shall, unless 
otherwise punishable under the Uniform 
Code of Military Justice, be dcemed gullty of 
a misdemeanor and be punished by a fine 
of not more than $1,000 or imprisonment for 
not more than 12 months, or both. 

“Sec. 7. This title may be cited as the ‘1951 
Amendments to the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act.” 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate disagree to the 
amendment of the House; agree to the 
request by the House for a conference, 
and that the Chair appoint the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Vice President appointed Mr. RUSSELL, 
Mr. BYRD, Mr. JOHNson of Texas, Mr, 
Brinces, and Mr. SALTONSTALL conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

Subsequently, on motion of Mr. Mc- 
Farrand, and by unanimous consent, 
Senate bill 1, the universal military 
training bill, was ordered to be printed 
with the amendment of the House of 
Representatives numbered. 


MEETING OF COMMITTEE DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. HILL, and by unani- 
mous consent, the Committee on the 
Judiciary was authorized to meet this 
afternoon during the session of the 
Senate. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Inasmuch 
as the Senate meeis foliowing an ad- 
journment, automatically morning busi- 
ness will be transacted, unless it is 
waived, 


JOINT MEETING OF THE TWO HOUSES TO 
HEAR GENERAL MacARTHUR—ORDER 
FOR RECESS ON THURSDAY 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
understand that by unanimous consent 
request of Representative McCormack 
the House yesterday took action where- 
by the House agreed to recess on Thurs- 
day next, subject to the call of the Chair, 
for the purpose of receiving General 
of the Army Douglas MacArthur in a 
joint meeting of the House and Senate. 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 24 sub- 
mitted by the distinguished minority 
leader, the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
WHERRY] would automatically come up 
after the completion of the morning 
business. I should not want to make a 
similar request unless it was agreeable 
to the distinguished Senator from Ne- 
braska. I have always cooperated with 
him, as he knows. When he submitted 
the resolution he had not told me that 
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he would submit it or ask me to join 
with him. I have at all times wanted 
to cooperate with him and to proceed 
in a manner in which he desires to pro- 
ceed. I should like to know what his 
pleasure is in this regard. 

Mr. WHERRY. May I ask the major- 
ity leader whether he cares to take up 
the subject at this time? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I thought we 
might as well take it up now. I may be 
called off the floor later in the day. 

Mr. WHERRY. It is perfectly agree- 
able to me. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion would come before the Senate au- 
tomatically at the end of the morning 
hour. By unanimous consent it may be 
taken up at this time. The Secretary 
will read the resolution. 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 24, sub- 
mitted by Mr. Wuerry on April 11, as 
modified, was read as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That General of the 
Army Douglas MacArthur be hereby invited 
to present his views and recommendations for 
policies and courses in Korea and Asia gen- 
erally to a joint meeting of the Senate and 
House of Representatives. 

Sec. 2. This invitation shall be extended 
forthwith to General of the Army Douglas 
MacArthur by the President of the Senate 
and the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives in a jointly signed communication, and 
that the majority and minority floor leaders 
of the Senate and House of Representatives 
make the arrangements necessary for the 
convening of such a joint meeting to be held 
at the convenience of General of the Army 
MacArthur. 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I have 
no objection to the present consideration 
of the concurrent resolution, However, I 
desire to say for the Recorp, in the pres- 
ence of the distinguished majority leader, 
that I appreciate very much his coopera- 
tion in expediting the handling of the 
resolution, Inasmuch as the House has 
taken action by way of an invitation to 
the Senate, I think it would be proper to 
comply with the invitation of the House. 
In fact, the action taken by the House 
of Representatives, contemplating a joint 
meeting of the two Houses to receive 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur follows the 
established custom. The junior Senator 
from Nebraska suggests that the major- 
ity leader of the Senate ask unanimous 
consent for the Senate to join the House 
of Representatives in receiving Gen, 
Douglas MacArthur. 

Under such procedure, the Speaker of 
the House and the President of the Sen- 
ate would extend an invitation to Gen- 
eral MacArthur to appear before the 
joint meeting of Congress. If the pro- 
cedure is agreeable to the majority 
leader, the minority leader will ask unan- 
animous consent that the Senate Con- 
current Resolution 24 be postponed in- 
definitely, since its purpose would be 
fully accomplished by the action of tha 
House of Representatives and by the 
unanimous-consent request of the ma- 
jority leader of the Senate. If it is agree- 
able to the majority leader to proceed 
under a unanimous-consent agreement 
to accept the invitation of the House, I 
have no objection. I thank him for his 
cooperation in accomplishing the very 
purpose of my resolution. i 
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Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
am very happy, as I said at the begin- 
ning of my remarks, to make the unani- 
mous-consent request. ‘Therefore, Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate convenes on next 
Thursday, it recess and proceed to a 
joint meeting with the House, in the Hall 
of the House of Representatives, at the 
invitation of the House cf Representa- 
tives, in order to hear General MacAr- 
thur; and that the Senate reconvene at 
the call of the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. Without ob- 
jection, the concurrent resolution will 
be indefinitely postponed. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I may be called 
from the floor during the day, and I 
should like to have one other matter 
disposed of. 

Mr. WHERRY. May I say a word 
about the resolution? 

Mr. McPARLAND. Certainly. 

Mr. WHERRY. I wish again to say 
that I deeply appreciate the majority 
leader’s fine spirit of cooperation in ac- 
complishing the purposes of the resolu- 
tion. I am wondering whether the ma- 
jority leader knows for a certainty the 
exact time which has been set for the 
reception to General MacArthur, I un- 
derstood from the Speaker of the House 
that the time would be stated in the in- 
vitation, and that the hour had been 
fixed for 12:30 p. m. I am wondering 
whether it is correct. Such an an- 
nouncement would serve a very good 
purpose at this time because I know 
several Senators are very much inter- 
ested in it. 

Mr. McFARLAND. The only in- 
formation I have on the subject is what 
I have read in newspapers. I would not 
want to say that the newspaper accounts 
are accurate in that respect. I shall be 
glad to announce the specific informa- 
tion when it is available. 


DROPPING THE PILOT 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp at this point an 
editorial entitled “Dropping the Pilot” 
published in the Omaha World-Herald 
of April 12, 1951. It is an excellent edi- 
torial, and I hope all Senators will read 
it. It is written by the distinguished 
editorial writer, Mr. Harvey Newbranch, 
who wrote the editorial entitled “God 
Hates a Coward.” He is one of the out- 
standing editors of the United States. 
The subject of the editorial is in line 
with the resolution and our discussion. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DROPPING THE PILOT 

This is a sad and infinitely disturbing day 
for Americans with red blood in their veins, 
intensely worried over the national security. 

President Truman brought the day upon 
them—and upon himself. 

And an overwhelming wave of popular 
anger and disgust sweeps the land from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. Distressing and 
alarming though it may be, Americans today 
are not in harmony with their own Govern- 


ment in its half-way and faint-hearted war 
effort. 


When the President decided we were not 
really at war with China, that our quarter 
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million soldiers in the Asian sector must 
not use every recourse to defeat Chinese and 
Korean Communist aggressors, that they 
must fight and die without a definite ob- 
jective, he made his first fatal mistake. 

When he ordered the commander in Asia, 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur, to keep his mouth 
shut except in support of that “idiotic” 
policy—we quote Senator Tarr—he made the 
culminating mistake. It is the old story of 
blunder piled on top of blunder. 

MacArthur is not that kind of a soldier. 
He is not that kind of a man, that kind 
of an American. He knows how serious is 
the situation in the Orient, the danger of 
its Communist control, and the menace that 
would bring to the heart of both the United 
States and Europe. He is deeply convinced 
that if this control becomes actual the hope 
then of saving Europe would surely be lost, 
and our Ame*ica would in fact become an 
island of isolation terribly assailed alike from 
the East and from the West. 

With these convictions MacArthur acted. 
He spoke to defend them against orders, 
ready to sacrifice himself on the altar of 
his country’s safety. 

That was deliberate insubordination—in- 
subordination against what he regarded as 
fatal weakness and folly. 

And so President Truman decided there 
was nothing left for him to do but strip Mac- 
Arthur of his command. With that, the 
United States is aflame with indignation 
while its European allies, foolishly playing 
footsie with Chinese communism, applaud. 
The preposterous result is that the American 
Government and its European allies and 
beneficiaries are not tcday allies in policy 
of the American people. 

President Truman wins his victory. Sec- 
retary Dean Acheson, the appeaser of com- 
munism, wins. And Douglas MacArthur, 
brave and stanch American, wise statesman, 
and our greatest soldier, is coming home to 
report to the Congress and the people. 

If present indications have any meaning 
at all, Douglas MacArthur on his return will 
be accorded such a popular reception as never 
before has been given a soldier home from 
the wars. 

And what of his successor? 

Only a few Gays ago that su cessor, Gen- 
eral Ridgway, another great soldier, said 
publicly: 

“There is nothing transitory, nothing tem- 
porary, about this situation we are in insofar 
as a fight against communism is concerned, 
For Communist leaders that is a life-and- 
death struggle. The Communists will not 
vary their objectives. These fellows are out 
to destroy us no matter how long it takes.” 

Another MacArthur? Another leader on 
the scene of action who knows—and who 
speaks out boldly and honestly? 

What General Ridgway tells us is that we 
are engaged in a life-and-death struggle, 
which we must fight to win or be destroyed. 
Precisely what Douglas MacArthur has 
told us. 

Shall General Ridgway, too, be compelled 
to fight with less than maximum strength, 
with one hand tied behind his back, and 
with our boys still dying for no definite 
objective? 

There remains only one other objective— 
not military; the objective of appeasement. 
That is what the President, the Secretary of 
State, the European allies, have been striv- 
ing for. Make a peace of surrender with 
the Communist aggressors. Leave their 
guilty aggression unpunished. Give them 
Korea and Formosa. Admit them, perhaps 
and if necessary, to the Council of the United 
Nations. Permit a vast extension of their 
influence and power at the cost of a humili- 
ated America. Another Munich. 

Is it to be for this that our sons have died 
and that American resources have been dan- 
gerously taxed? Will the Kremlin be able 
to boast, We have driven them to exhaust 
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themselves for nothing, exactly as we have 
planned—and at no cost to ourselves”? 

The answer to this remains for another 
day. Pray God we shall not be plunged 
deeper and ever deeper into the mire in 
which shamefully incompetent leadership 
has plunged us. 

Meanwhile the dropped pilot is coming 
home. May the kindly heavens speed and 
safeguard his return. 


DISPERSAL OF GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS 


Mr. McFARLAND. I should like to 
make one other unanimous-consent re- 
quest, because I may be called from the 
floor for a conference later in the day, 

I ask unanimous consent that at the 
conclusion of the morning hour Sen- 
ate bill 218 be made the unfinished 
business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
218) to authorize a program to provide 
for the construction of Federal build- 
ings outside of, but in the vicinity of and 
accessible to the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is the Sena- 
tor reserving the right to object? 

Mr. WHERRY. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr, President, I wish the distin- 
guished majority leader would withhold 
the unanimous-consent request at least 
until the morning hour is concluded, be- 
cause other matters may be presented 
during the morning hour which may run 
until 2 o’clock. If they should not be 
concluded by that time, possibly the dis- 
tinguished majority leader himself 
would like to proceed with the considera- 
tion of the business in hand until it is 
concluded. Otherwise, I have no objec- 
tion to taking up the bill this afternoon. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
shall make a motion at that time. I 
made the request at this time merely be- 
cause it is possible that I shall have to 
leave the Chamber. 

Mr. WHERRY. I appreciate that. 

Mr. McFARLAND., I shall sit here 
and wait. 

The VICE. PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor withdraws his request. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I hope 
the distinguished majority leader will 
not take offense at the suggestion which 
I made. The reason for the suggestion 
is that Iam not sure how long the morn- 
ing business will continue. If the busi- 
ness in hand at the conclusion of the 
morning hour is not concluded, it might 
be well to continue it long enough to dis- 
pose of it. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 

PRESENTATION OF STATUE OF GEN. GEORGE 

WASHINGTON To URUGUAY 

A letter from the Secretary of State, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
provide for the presentation by the United 
States of a statue of Gen. George Washing- 
ton to the people of Uruguay, and for other 
purposes (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF ALIENS 


A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, copies of the 
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orders of the Commissioner of the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service suspending 
deportation of certain aliens, together with 
a statement of the facts and pertinent pro- 
visions of law as to each alien and the rea- 
sons for ordering such suspension (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


GRANTING OF STATUS OF PERMANENT RESIDENCE 
TO CERTAIN ALIENS 


A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, copies of the orders 
of the Commissioner of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service granting the appli- 
cation for permanent residence to certain 
aliens, together with a statement of the 
facts and pertinent provisions of law as to 
each alien and the reasons for granting the 
applications (with accompanying papers); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORT ON COOPERATION WITH MEXICO IN CON- 
TROL AND ERADICATION OF FOOT-AND-MOUTH 
DISEASE 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report on cooperation of the United States 
with Mexico in the control and eradication 
of foot-and-mouth disease, for the month of 
February 1951 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 


REPORT OF PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


A letter from the Administrator, Federal 
Security Agency, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report of the Public Health Service, 
for the fiscal year 1950 (with an accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, and referred as indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Iowa; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 


“Senate Concurrent Resolution 11 


“Concurrent resolution making application 
to the Congress of the United States for 
the calling of a convention to propose an 
amendinent to the Constitution of the 
United States 


“Whereas article V of the Constitution of 
the United States reads in part as follows: 
The Congress * on the application 
of the legislatures of two-thirds of the sev- 
eral States, shall call a convention for pro- 
posing amendments, which, in either case, 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes, as 
part of this Constitution, when ratified by 
the legislatures of three-fourths of the sev- 
eral States’; and 

“Whereas the Legislature o? the State of 
Towa, in view of the increasing tax problems 
of the State, caused in large part by the 
invasion of tax sources by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, believes that its problems as well 
as the problems of other States similarly 
situated can be solved only by some restraint 
upon present unrestrained exercise of the 
taxing power by the Federal Government; 
and 


“Whereas the Fcderal Governmen’ is using 
and has been using for a number of years 
the taxing power to produce revenue beyond 
a legitimate necessity of a Federal Govern- 
ment, other than defense needs, and has 
been using the funds so raised to invade 
the province of legislation of the States and 
to appropriate in many fields that which 
amounts to a dole to the States of the money 
raised therefrom to accomplish many pur- 
poses, most of them worthy, but by the de- 
scribed process making the money available 
only under conditions which result in a 
control by the Federal Government from 
centralized agencies in Washington, in many 
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cases unfit, and in other cases unable to ad- 
minister the laws according to the local 
needs because of varying conditions in the 
country as a whole; resulting in inequities 
in the administration of the very benefits 
purported to be granted; and 

“Whereas State and local needs are dis- 
advantaged because the people are already 
taxed far beyond the real need for any pur- 
pose other than forcing the centralization of 
all government in Washington; and 

“Whereas the framers of the Constitution 
of the United States clearly foresaw the pos- 
sibility of a condition similar to that herein 
described, and made provision in the Consti- 
tution for safeguarding the States against 
any oppression or invasion of rights by the 
Federal Government; Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the Legislature of the State of 
Iowa, That said legislature, hereby and pur- 
suant to article V of the Constitution of the 
United States, makes application to the 
Congress of the United States to call a con- 
vention for the proposing of the following 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States: 

“*ARTICLE — 

“‘SecTIon 1. The power to levy taxes and 
appropriate the revenues therefrom hereto- 
fore granted to the Congress by the States in 
the several articles of this Constitution is 
hereby limited. 

“ ‘Sec. 2. This article shall be in effect ex- 
cept during a state of war, hereafter declared, 
when it shall be suspended. The suspension 
thereof shall end upon the termination of 
the war but not later than 3 months after 
the cessation of hostilities, whichever shall 
be earlier. The cessation of hostilities may 
be declared by proclamation of the President 
or by concurrent resolution of the Congress 
or by concurrent action of the legislatures of 
32 States. 

“Sec. 3. Notwithstanding the provisions 
of article V, this article may be suspended 
for a time certain or amended at any time 
by concurrent action of the legislatures of 
three-fourths of the States. 

“Sec. 4. There shall be set aside in the 
Treasury of the United States a separate fund 
into which shall be paid 25 percent of all 
taxes collected by authority derived from the 
sixteenth amendment to this Constitution, 
except as provided in section 5, and 25 per- 
cent of all sums collected by the United 
States from any other tax levied for revenue. 

“Sec. 5. There shall be set aside in the 
Treasury of the United States a separate fund 
into which shall be paid all sums received 
from taxes levied-on personal incomes in ex- 
cess of 50 percent thereof and from taxes 
levied on income or profits of corporations in 
excess of 38 percent thereof. 

“ ‘Sec. 6. Before paying any sums into the 
funds created by sections 4 and 5 hereof, the 
Treasurer of the United States shall deduct 
therefrom 20 percent which shall be used in 
payment of the principal of the national debt 
of the United States. 

“ ‘Src. 7. No tax shall hereafter be imposed 
on that portion of the incomes of individuals 
which does not exceed, in the case of un- 
married persons the sum of $600.00 per an- 
num, and in the case of married persons the 
t m of $1,200 per annum jointly. A mini- 
mum deduction of $600.00 per annum shall 
be allowed for each dependent. 

“Seo. 8. The Treasurer of the United 
States shall once in each year, from the sep- 
arate fund created by section 4 hereof, pay 
to erch of the several States one-quarter of 
1 percent of said fund and from the re- 
mainder of said fund shall pay to each State 
a portion of such remainder determined by 
the population of each State in ratio to the 
entire population of the several States ac- 
cording to the last Federal decennial census 
or any subsequent general census authorized 
by law. 

“‘Sec. 9. The Treasurer of the United 
States shall, from the separate fund created 
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by section 5 hereof, pay to each State, once 
in each year, a sum equal to the amount of 
money in such fund which was collected 
from persons or corporations within such 
State. 

“Sec, 10. Any sums paid hereunder to the 
several States shall be available for appro- 
priation only by the legislatures thereof. The 
legislatures may appropriate therefrom for 
aty purpose not forbidden by the constitu- 
tions of the respective States and may ap- 
propriate therefrom for expenditures within 
the States for any purpose for which appro- 
priations have heretofore been made by the 
Congress except such purposes as are spe- 
cifically reserved by this Constitution for the 
exclusive power of the Congress. The peo- 
ple of each State may limit the expenditures 
of funds herein made available to the legis- 
lature, but shall not direct the appropria- 
tions thereof. 

“ ‘Sec. 11. Each legislature shall have pow- 
er by rule or resolution to provide for the 
assembly thereof in special sessions for the 
purpose of considering amendments to, the 
suspension of, or the ratification of amend- 
ments proposed to this article. 

“ ‘Sec. 12. Each legislature shall have pow- 
er to elect one or more persons to represent 
such legislature in any council or conyention 
of States created by concurrent action of the 
legislatures of 32 States for the purpose of 
obtaining uniform action by the legislatures 
of the several States in any matters connect- 
ed with the amendment of this article. 

“Sec. 13. The Congress shall not create, 
admit, or form new States from the territory 
of the several States as constituted on the 
first day of January, 1949, and shall not 
create, form, or admit more than 3 States 
from the Territories and insular possessions 
under the jurisdiction of the United States 
on the first day of January, 1949, or from 
territory thereafter acquired withcut the ex- 
press consent of the legislatures of three- 
quarters of the several States. 

“Sec. 14. On and after January 1, 1949, 
the dollar shall be the unit of the currency. 
The gold content of the dollar as fixed on 
January 1, 1949, shall not be decreased. 

“Sec. 15. Concurrent action of the legis- 
latures of the several States as used herein 
shall mean the adoption of the same resolu- 
tion by the required number of legislatures, 
A limit of time may be fixed by such resolu- 
tion within which such concurrent action 
shall be taken. No legislature shall revoke 
the affirmative action of a preceding legisla- 
ture taken therein. 

“Sec. 16. During any period when this 
article is in effect the Congress may, by con- 
current resolution adopted by two-thirds of 
both Houses wherein declaration is made 
that additional funds are necessary for the 
defense of the Nation, limit the amount of 
money required by this article to be returned 
to the several States. Such limitation shall 
continue until terminated by the Congress 
or by concurrent action of a majority of the 
legislatures of the several States. Upon 
termination of any such limitation the 
Congress may not thereafter impose a limi- 
tation without the express consent by con- 
current action of a majority of the legisla- 
tures of the several States. 

“Sec. 17. This article is declared to be 
self-executing’ ; and be it further 

“Resolved, That attested copies of this con- 
current resolution be sent to the presiding 
officers of each House of the Congress and to 
each Member of the Iowa delegation in 
Congress, and that printed copies thereof, 
showing that said concurrent resolution was 
adopted by the Legislature of Iowa, be sent 
to each house c? each legislature of each 
State of the United States; and be it further 

“Resolved, That this application hereby 
made by the Legislature of the State of Iowa 
shall constitute a continuing application in 
accordance with article V, of the Constitution 
of the United States unt at least two-thirds 
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of the legislatures of the several States shall 
have made similar applicaticns pursuant to 
said article V; and be it further 

“Resolved, That since thi; is an exercise 
by a State of the United States of a power 
granted to it under the Constitution, the 
request is hereby made that the official Jour- 
nals and Recorp of both Houses of Congress, 
shall include the resolution or a notice of its 
receipt by the Congress, together with simi- 
lar applications from other States, so that 
the Congress and the various States shall be 
apprised of the time when the necessary 
number of States shall have so exercised their 
power under Article V of the Constitution; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That since this method of pro- 
posing amendments to the Constitution has 
never been completed to the point of calling 
@ convention and no interpretation of the 
power of the States in the exercise of this 
right has ever been made by any court or any 
qualified tribunal, if there be such, and since 
the exercise of the power is a matter of basic 
sovereign rights and the interpretation 
thereof is primarily in the sovereign Govern- 
ment making such exercise and since the 
pover to use such right in full also carries 
the power to use such right in part the Legis- 
lature cf the State of Iowa interprets article 
V to mean that if two-thirds of the States 
make application for a convention to propose 
an identical amendment to the Constitu- 
tion for ratification with a limitation that 
such amendment be the only matter before 
it, that such convention would have power 
only to propose the specified amendment and 
would be limited to such proposal and would 
not have power to vary the text thereof nor 
would it have power to propose other amend- 
ments on the same or different propositions; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Legislature of the State 
of Iowa does not, by this exercise of its power 
under article V, authorize the Congress to 
call a convention for any purpose other than 
the proposing of the specific amendment 
which is a part hereof; nor does it authorize 
any representative of the State of Iowa who 
may participate in such convention to con- 
sider or to agree to the proposing of any 
amendment other than the one made a part 
hereof; and be it further 

“Resolved, That by its actions in these 
premises, the Legislature of the State of Iowa 
does not in any way limit in any other pro- 
ceeding its right to exercise its power to the 
full extent; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Congress, in exercising 
its power of decision as to the method of 
ratification of the proposed article by the 
legislatures or by conventions, is hereby re- 
quested to require that the ratification be by 
the legislatures. 

“HERMAN B. Lon. 

“LEO ELTHON. 

“EARL C. FISHBAUGH, Jr. 
“X. T. PRENTIS. 

“W. ELDON WALTER. 
“CHARLES S. VAN EATON. 
“PHILIP T. HEDIN. 

“We, W. H. Nicholas, Lieutenant Gover- 
nor of Iowa and Carroll A. Lane, secretary of 
the senate, hereby certify that the above and 
foregoing resolution was adopted by the Sen- 
ate and House of the Fifty-fourth General 
Assembly of Iowa. 

“W. H. NICHOLAS, 
“Lieutenant Governor of Iowa. 
“CARROLL A. LANE, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 


A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Illinois; to the Commit- 
tee on Finance: 

“House Resolution 37 


“Whereas the Congress of the United 
States by amendment to the Federal Social 
Security Act has provided that information 
and records concerning applicants for and 
recipients of assistance under public-assist- 
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ance programs operated by the various States 
in conjunction with the Federal Government 
under provisions of the Social Security Act 
shall be limited to purposes directly con- 
nected with the administration of these 
programs; and 

“Whereas this injunction of secrecy im- 
Posed on the States by said amendment to 
the Federal Social Security Act is a matter 
which causes great public concern, and is 
directly responsible for numerous injustices, 
abuses, and fraud by permitting many in- 
dividuals not actually in need to receive as- 
sistance and to escape detection because of 
the stringent regulations guarding the names 
of recipients of public assistance, thus creat- 
ing dissatisfaction with the public welfare 
program in many communities of the State; 
and 

“Whereas said secrecy provision violates the 
fundamental principle that any expenditure 
of public funds should be subject to public 
audit; and 

“Whereas members of the General Assem- 
bly of the State of Illinois repeatedly have 
expressed themselves as favoring an amend- 
ment to the Public Assistance Code of Illi- 
nois which would make available to public 
inspection and sound use a list of names of 
all recipients of public assistance in each 
county of the State, only to be advised that 
such an action would be in conflict with the 
Federal Social Security Act and would re- 
sult in loss of Federal funds for public as- 
sistance purposes; and 

“Whereas the so-called Federal funds were 
collected from the taxpayers of Illinois to 
the extent of almost $3,340,000,000 during 
the last fiscal year ending June 30, 1950, 
while less than $3 out of every $100 collected 
from the people of Illinois was returned to 
the State of Illinois in so-called Federal aid 
for all purposes: Therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the Sizty-seventh General Assembly of 
the State of Illinois, That we go on record as 
recommending to the Congress of the United 
States that legislation be enacted at the 
earliest possible date amending pertinent sec- 
tions of the Federal Social Security Act in 
such a manner that State legislative bodies 
desiring to do so would be permitted to re- 
move restrictions in State laws concealing 
the identity of public-assistance recipients 
and to provide that a list of the names of 
all recipients of assistance be available for 
public inspection in a proper public office; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent by the secretary of state to the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives and to the 
Secretary of the Senate of the Eighty-second 
Congress and to each United States Senator 
and Representative from Illinois. 

“Adopted by the house March 28, 1951. 

“Warren L. Warp, 
“Speaker, House of Representatives. 
“Fren W. Rvecc, 
“Clerk, House of Representatives.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of South Carolina; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary: 

“Joint resolution ratifying a proposed 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States of America, prohibiting a 
person from being elected President of 
the United States of America more than 
twice, and further prohibiting a person 
who has held the office of President, or 
acted as President, for more than 2 years 
of a term to which some other person was 
elected President, from being elected to 
the office more than once 
“Whereas both Houses of the Eightieth 

Congress of the United States of America by 

a majority of two-thirds as required by 

the Constitution of the United States, pro- 

posed the following amendment to the 

Constitution: 
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“‘Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled (two-thirds 
of each House concurring therein), That the 
following article is hereby proposed as an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, which shall be valid to all 
intents and purposes as part of the Consti- 
tution when ratified by the legislatures of 
three-fourths of the several States: 


“s ARTICLE — 


* “SECTION 1. No person shall be elected 
to the ofñce of the President more than 
twice, and no person who has held the office 
of President, or acted as President, for more 
than 2 years of a term to which some other 
person was elected President shall be elected 
to the office of the President more than 
once. But this article shall not apply to 
any person holding the office of President 
when this article was proposed by the Con- 
gress, and shall not prevent any person who 
may be holding the office of President, or 
acting as President, during the term within 
which this article becomes operative from 
holding the office of President or acting as 
President, during the remainder of such 
term. 

„Sc. 2. This article shall be inop- 
erative unless it shall have been ratified as 
an amendment to the Constitution by the 
legislatures of three-fourths of the several 
States within 7 years from the date of its 
submission to the States by the Congress.“: 
Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the General Assembly of the 
State of South Carolina: 

“SECTION 1, The proposed amendment of 
the Constitution of the United States of 
America is hereby ratified by the General 
Assembly of the State of South Carolina. 

“Sec. 2. Upon ratification of the proposed 
amendment by the General Assembly of 
South Carolina, as required by article 5 of 
the United States Constitution, certified 
copies of this joint resolution shall be for- 
warded by the Governor of South Carolina 
to the Secretary of State of the Government 
of the United States in Washington, to the 
Presiding Officer of the United States Senate, 
and to the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States. 

“Sec. 3. This resolution shall take effect 
upon its approval by the Governor.” 

Resolutions of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, relating to 
the construction of a Federal building in 
the city of Lawrence, Mass.; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 

(See resolutions printed in full when pre- 
sented by Mr. Lopce (for himself and Mr. 
SALTONSTALL) on April 12, 1951, p. 3710, Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

Resolutions of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, relating to 
the elimination of the income tax on profits 
from the sale of homes when occupied by 
their owners; to the Committee on Finance. 

(See resolutions printed in full when pre- 
sented by Mr. Lopce (for himself and Mr. 
SALTONSTALL) on April 12, 1951, p. 3710, CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

Resolutions of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, relating to 
compulsory health insurance; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See resolutions printed in full when pre- 
sented by Mr. Lopce (for himself and Mr. 
SALTONSTALL) on April 12, 1951, p. 3710, Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

Resolutions of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, relating to 
a fair employment practices act with en- 
forcement provisions; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See resolutions printed in full when pre- 
sented by Mr. SALTONSTALL (for himself and 
Mr. Loben) on April 12, 1951, page 3710, CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD.) 
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Resolutions of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, relating to 
anti-lynching legislation; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

(See resolutions printed in full when pre- 
sented by Mr. SALTONSTALL (for himself and 
Mr. Lopce) on April 12, 1951, p. 3710, CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

A statement in the nature of a memorial 
from the Jewish Peace Fellowship, of New 
York, N. Y., signed by Asher Block, execu- 
tive secretary, relating to universal military 
training, and so forth; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

A resolution adopted by the members of 
the Ruhamah Baptist Church, Rantoul, 
Kans., favoring the enactment of legislation 
to divert all grains and fruits now used 
for the manufacture of alcoholic beverages 
to the production of food products, and so 
forth; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
the Koinonia Foundation, Baltimore, Md., 
signed by J. Walter Fiscus, president, praying 
for the enactment of legislation to provide 
emergency wheat to India; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. 

A petition signed by Par McManHon and 
sundry other citizens of the United States, 
praying for the enactment of legislation to 
provide food grain to India; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. 

The memorial of Viola Born, of Chicago, 
III., remonstrating against the enactment of 
House bill 2982, to readjust postal rates; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

The memorial of Roberta Rose, a citizen 
of the United States, remonstrating against 
the enactment of House bill 2982, to adjust 
postal rates; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 


LOYALTY DAY IN NEW YORK—PROCLA- 
MATION OF GOVERNOR OF NEW YORK 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Record a proclamation by the Governor 
of the State of New York designating 
April 28, 1951, as Loyalty Day in the 
State of New York. 

There being no objection, the procla- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

STATE OF New York, 
EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 
Albany. 

The Senate and Assembly of the New York 
Legislature and the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the State of New York, as well as most 
other Americans, are quite properly incensed 
that the first day of May in each year should 
be used by disreputable, subversive groups in 
our country to demonstrate their disloyalty 
and spread their treacherous propaganda. 
To offset these manifestations of treason, it 
is well that u day be devoted to the expres- 
sion of the loyalty of the great overwhelming 
mass of the people of the State of New York. 

This custom was inaugurated 3 years ago, 
and the people have shown that they wel- 
come the opportunity to demonstrate their 
unshakeable adherence to our American way 
of life, their contemptuous repudiation of 
the ideology of foreign dictatorships. It is 
important that the people of the United 
States and of the world be not deceived by 
the May Day celebrations of subversive groups 
in our State. It is important that the firm 
loyalty of the majority to the ideals and the 
ideas upon which our Nation was founded 
be made clear without possibility of misun- 
derstanding. 

A rededication to the ideals of our country 
is most appropriate and desirable in the 
present state of international affairs. The 
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Senate and Assembly of the New York Legis- 
lature, in a concurrent resolution, have asked 
me to issue a proclamation to this effect, and 
Iam most happy to comply. 

Now, therefore, I, Thomas E. Dewey, Gov- 
ernor of the State of New York, do hereby 
proclaim April 28, 1951, as Loyalty Day in 
New York State, and I call upon the citizens 
of the State of New York to hold appropriate 
ceremonies and exercises at public assemblies 
throughout the State to commemorate the 
occasion, 

Given under my hand and the privy seal 
of the State at the capitol in the city of 
Albany this 13th day of April 1951. 

THOMAS E. Dewey. 

By the Governor: 

JAMES C. HAGERTY, 
Secretary to the Governor, 


RESOLUTIONS OF OKLAHOMA ASSOCIA- 
TION OF SOIL CONSERVATION DIS- 
TRICTS 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, yesterday, 
I received a number of resolutions from 
the Oklahoma Association of Soil Con- 
servation Districts, which were adopted 
at their annual meeting held in Okla- 
homa City on February 22. 

In Oklahoma, the Soil Conservation 
Districts are organized and administered 
on a truly democratic basis, and they are 
devoting their efforts to one of our most 
needed programs, I congratulate them 
on achieving such great results. 

I should like to submit these resolu- 
tions for printing in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

. Resolution IV 

Whereas the soil conservation research pro- 
gram being conducted in cooperation with 
land-grant colleges is of vital importance to 

-soil conservation district operations by point- 
ing out the best possible soil conservation 
measures and sound land use; and 

Whereas funds for this purpose have been 
greatly reduced to the point of seriously 
crippling the research program: Now there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the Oklahoma Association 
of Soil Conservation Districts assembled in 
Oklahoma City this 22d day of February 1951 
go on record requesting that adequate funds 
be provided for a national research program 
such as is being conducted at the Red Plains 
Soil Conservation Experiment Station at 
Guthrie, Okla., and the Wheatland Soil 
Conservation Experiment Station at Chero- 
kee, Okla.; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to each member of our Oklahoma dele- 
gation in Congress, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, and the president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Soil Conservation Districts. 


Resolution V 


Whereas flood-control surveys by the Soil 
Conservation Service are now in progress on 
the Red River and upper Arkansas water- 
sheds and could be completed during the 
calendar year 1951; and 

Whereas the Secretary of Agriculture, or 
his representative, has determined that the 
survey information would be used in com- 
pleting the comprehensive report on the 
Arkansas, White and Red River Basins but 
that the Service would not submit separate 
reports on the Red and upper Arkansas 
watersheds; and 

Whereas the comprehensive report on the 
Arkansas, White and Red River Basins will 
not be completed until June 30, 1954: Now 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Oklahoma Association 
of Soil Conservation Districts in annual 
meeting this 22d day of February 19£1, wish- 
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ing to avoid what appears to be an unneces- 
sary and lengthy delay hereby request the 
Secretary of Agriculture to allow the Soil 
Conservation Service to complete the survey 
reports on the Red River and the upper 
Arkansas Basins. We further request the 
Secretary on completion of these reports, to 
immediately submit them to Congress as a 
basis for a flood control operations program; 
be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the Secretary of Agriculture, the Okla- 
homa congressional delegation, and the 
president of the National Association of Soil 
Conservation Districts. 


Resolution VI 


Whereas proposals have been made in the 
past 2 years and have been revived with the 
assembling of the current session of the 
Congress of the United States regarding a 
reorganization of the executive branch of 
the Federal Government; ard 

Whereas it has sometimes been proposed 
to weaken or completely liquidate soil con- 
s.rvetion districts and dissipate the accom- 
plishments and organization of the Soil Con- 
servation Service, all under te guise of at- 
taining greater efficiency and economy; and 

Whereas remarkable progress is being made 
by the democratically organized and operated 
soil conservation districts with the assistance 
of the Soil Conservation Service; and 

Whereas it is recognized that a realine- 
ment of agencies of the Department of Agri- 
culture is needed in the interest of economy 
and efficiency but any change in the present 
organizational set-up that would weaken or 
destroy soil conservation districts and limit 
the work of the Soil Conservation Service 
would result only in confusion, inefficiency, 
increased costs, and a set-back to the soil 
cecnservation movement: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Oklahoma Association of 
Soil Conservation Districts in annual meet- 
ing this 22d day of February 1951, That 
strong opposition be voiced to any proposal 
that will destroy the soil conservation dis- 
tricts and limit or interfere with the tech- 
nical assistance of the Soil Conservation 
Service and that every effort be made to 
bring about the defeat of any such proposal; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the Oklahoma Delegation in the 
U.ited States Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, the Oklahoma State Soil Conser- 
vation Board, the National Association of 
Soil Conservation Districts, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Bureau of the Budget, and the 
Chief of the Soil Conservation Service. 


Resolution VII 

Whereas the Oklahoma congressional del- 
egation recognize the damages of soil erosion 
to the lands of this State and the Nation, 
and the many benefits to be derived from a 
soil-and-water-conservation program as ad- 
ministered through legally organized and 
democratically operated soil conservation 
districts and the assistance being provided 
by the Soil Conservation Service through 
these districts to help farmers to plan and 
apply a complete soil-conservation program; 
and 


Whereas Senator ROBERT S. Kerr has gone 
on record by stating, “I state without qualifi- 
cation the soil-conservation-district program 
is the most democratic group in the Na- 
tion—devoting its attention to the most- 
needed program—and achieving the greatest 
results”; and 

Whereas Senator MIKE Monroney has ex- 
pressed his support of the soil-conservation- 
district program; and 

Whereas Congressman WILLIAM G. STIGLER, 
as a member of the Subcommittee on Ap- 
propriations for Agriculture, has used his 
influence in the past and through this com- 
mittee assignment can exert tremendous in- 
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fluence in favor of adequate technical assist- 
ance for Oklahoma’s 82 soil-conservation 
districts and the other soil-conservation dis- 
tricts throughout the Nation; and 

Whereas Congressman CARL ALBERT, mem- 
ber of the Agricultural Committee, person- 
ally has stated publicly that he favors and 
will work for a national land policy and is a 
stanch supporter of soil-conservation dis- 
tricts; and 

Whereas all the other members of the 
Oklahoma delegation have exerted their in- 
fluence in behalf of the soil-conservation- 
district movement; and 

Whereas all members of the Oklahoma 
delegation have declared themselves in fa- 
vor of upstream flood control, through soil- 
conservation methods: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Oklahoma Association of 
Soil Conservation Districts in annual meet- 
ing this 22d day of February 1951, That it 
go on record commending all members of the 
Oklahoma congressional delegation for past 
support and asking that they continue to use 
their influence to further the interests of 
soil-conservation districts; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent to the Oklahoma members in the 
United States Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives. 


Resolution VIII 


Whereas the experience in soil-conserva- 
tion districts indicates there is sufficient 
justification for more upstream water con- 
trol for the amount of money expended 
rather than outright construction of big 
reservoirs; and 

Whereas in any event it will ultimately be 
necessary for the protection of the reser- 
voirs that upstream water control be estab- 
lished: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Oklahoma Association 
of Soil Conservation Districts, in annual 
meeting this 22d day of February 1951, go on 
record as recommending that all watersheds 
be treated prior to the construction of the 
reservoirs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

H. R. 321. A bill to provide that on and 
after January 1, 1952, dividends on national 
service life insurance shall be applied in 
payment of premiums unless the insured 
has requested payment of dividends in cash; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 219); 

H. R. 2654. A bill to amend section 10 of 
Public Law 378, Eighty-first Congress; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 220); 

H. R. 2685. A bill to authorize the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs to reconvey 
to Tuskegee Inrtitute a tract of land in 
Macon, County, Ala.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 221); 

H. R. 3196. A bill to amend section 153 
(b) of the Internal Revenue Code; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 222); and 

H. R. 3336. A bill to suspend certain im- 
port taxes on copper; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 223). 

By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 1054. A bill for the relief of Curt Edward 
Friese (Rept. No. 224); 

S. 1092. A bill for the relief of Dr. Frances- 
co Drago (Rept. No. 225); 

H. R. 576. A bill for the relief of Fred E. 
Weber (Rept. No. 226); 

H.R.591. A bill for the relief of R. J. 
Scheuerman, Daniel Fuller, W. Hardesty, and 
John M. Ward (Rept. No. 227); 

H. R. 594. A bill for the relief of Japhet K. 
Anvil and Howard A. Monroe (Rept No. 228); 

H. R.1141. A bill for the relief of St. 
Patrick Hospital and the Western Montana 
Clinic (Rept. No. 229); 
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H. R. 1235. A bill for the relief of John 
Clarke (Rept. No. 230); 

H. R. 1422. A bill for the relief of Carl 
Parks (Rept. No. 231); 

H. R. 1798. A bill for the relief of the es- 
tate of Yoshio Fukunaga, deceased (Rept. 
No. 232); 

H. R. 2175. A bill fur the relief of Addie 
Dean Garner Scott (Pept. No. 233); 

H. R. 2304. A bill for the relief of Barnard 
F. Elmers (Rept. No. 234); and 

H. R. 2714. A bill for the relief of Marcelle 
Lecomte (Rept. No. 235). 

By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

S. 297. A bill for the relief of Tsung Hsien 
Hsu (Rept. No. 236); 

8.360. A bill for the relief of Stefan Lenar- 
towicz and his wife, Irene (Rept. No. 237); 

S. 538. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Sidney Lomax, deceased (Rept. No. 238); 

S.550. A bill for the relief of Sadako 
Kawamura Lawton (Rept. No. 239); 

S. 879. A bill for the relief of Luigi Podesta 
(Rept. No. 240); 

H. R. 645. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. A. C. Lupcho (Rept. No. 241); 

H. R. 656. A bill to confer jurisdiction upon 
the United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of New Mexico to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon the claim of Al Par- 
ker (Rept. No. 242); 

H. R. 703. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of D. A. Montgomery (Rept. No. 243); and 

H.R. 2782. A bill conferring jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to hear and de- 
termine the claim of Auf der Heide-Aragona, 
Inc., and certain of its subcontractors against 
the United States (Rept. No. 244). 

By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with amendments: 

S. 291. A bill for the relief of Claude Pierre 
Connelly (Rept. No. 245); 

H.R.36. A bill to amend title 28, United 
States Code, section 456, so as to increase to 
$15 per day the limit on subsistence expenses 
allowed to justices and judges while at- 
tending court or transacting official business 
at places other than their official station, and 
to authorize reimbuysement for such travel 
by privately owned automobiles at a rate of 
not exceeding 7 cents per mile (Rept. No. 
246); 

H. R. 588. A bill to confer jurisdiction upon 
the District Court for the Territory of Alas- 
ka to hear, determine, and render judgment 
upon certain claims of William Bergen (Rept. 
No. 247); 

H. R. 593. A bill for the relief of Cleo C. 
Reeves, Floyd L. Murphy, and Fabian P. Du- 
rand (Rept. No. 248); and 

H. R. 849. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Eleanor K. Savidge (Rept. No. 249). 

By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

H. Con. Res. 62. Concurrent resolution fa- 
voring the granting of the status of per- 
manent residence to certain aliens; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 250). 

By Mr. O'CONOR, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

S. 630. A bill to suspend until December 
$1, 1952, the application of certain Federal 
laws with respect to an attorney employed 
by the Senate Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare; with amendments (Rept. No. 
252). 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF CER- 
TAIN ALIENS—REPORT OF A COMMIT- 
TEE 


Mr.McCARRAN. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, I report 
favorably an original concurrent reso- 
lution, Senate Concurrent Resolution 26, 
and I submit a report, No. 251, thereon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received and the concurrent reso- 
lution will be placed on the calendar. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
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Res. 26), was ordered to be placed on 
the calendar, as follows: 


Resolved by tke Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the Con- 
gress favors the suspension of deportation 
in the case of each alien hereinafter named, 
in which case the Attorney General has 
suspended deportation for more than 6 
month: 


Alves, Jose Manuel. 

Bermudez, Carlos y Arnaldo, 
or Carlos Daniel. Bermudez y Arnaldo. 
Besnicr, Jean Patrick. 

Brame, Marcelle Weyckmans 
(formerly Roggen nee Weychmans). 


„Carter, Fleter Sarah Ann 
Samuels (nee Scott). 
Cassanova, Gerald, or Cecil 


Graham. 

, Chrivniz, Katherine (formerly 
Katerin Trochlierova). 
, Coleman, June (nee Lieber). 
Coleman, Conrad William. 
— Colomban, Alfredo. 
conrad. Robert Gustav. 
Ecg, Delarue, Leon Henri Pierre. 
Denoyer, Jean Pierre Joseph. 
Drizi, Oreanthi (alias Oreanthi 
or Oreanthy Dumas alias Orernthi Askouris 
alias Oreanthi Doumaki or Doumakis alias 
Oreanthe Dounamis alias Oreanthi George 


Dumekis). 
== Elliot, Pamela Restal. 
— 


Fokas, Panagis Nicola, or Peter 


Fokas. 

Eee, Frost, Helly. 

BE Generutti, Ranieri. 

Besse. Graber, Joseph Grimm, or 
Joseph Grimm. 

Hall, Martin Albrecht. 
Hayashi, Kiyomi, or Kiyomi, 
Okita. 

BE Ip, Lai, or Ip Lai. 

|, Karavas, Nickolaos or Nicholaos, 
or Nick Karavas. 
Kitsigiannis, 
Ioannis Peneas). 

Knott, Eugenia (nee Arme- 


Ioannis (alias 


nianu) 
, Lamborn, Bjorn Nils Andees. 
, Lamborn, Signe Birgitta. 
, Lamborn, Ingrid Mary. 
Legee, Gillian Olga, or Gillian 
Olga Legge McDowell. 
Lignos, Louis George, or Ilias 
Lignos. 
MacArthur, Fidelina Petronila, 
or Fidelina Martinez-Abreu. 
Madias, George Nicholas, or 
George N. Madias (alias George Spanoa). 
Magdoff, Solomon (Solly), or 
Charles S. Magdoff or Saul Magdoff. 
Marcoutsakis, Nicolas George. 
Mayper, Vera Hachette (nee 
Symonds). 
Milrad, Symcha Jeszua. 
, Mikkelsen, Maren Margarethe, 
or Margaret Michelsen or Tiencken or Mar- 
garet Maren Tiencken or Maren Margarethe 
Slocum. 
Mitchell, 

(nee Walker). 
Moebius, Christine Anna. 
Mpalomoutsounos, Panagoitis, 
or Peter Lygnos. 
Omana, Mehdi. 
, Poutous, Lampros or Lampos 
Poutous (alias Louis Poutous). 
, Salsky, Harry. 
, Stern, Wolf. 
, Thilesen, Arne. 
, Tipp, Evelyn Ruth Rogers. 

Ec, Volansky, Pavel, or Paul Sho- 
rick. 


— Wong-Ley, Jose Manuel, or Joe 
Wong or Jose Manuel Wong. 


Cotzias, George Constantine, or 
Georgios Constantine or Konstantine Kot- 
zias or Cotzias. 


Eee, Agosta, Emanuele. 


Elizabeth Carolyn 
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Anagnost, Rolf, or Rolf Bienert. 
„Baba, Sumio, or Sumio Yama- 


shita. 

„Baba, Mifuko, or Mifuko Baba 
Yamashita or Mifjko Hatakenaka. 
Baeza, Ramiro. 
Baeza, Salvador. 
, Bartley, Erle Edwin Saint Clair, 
or Erie E. Bartley or Erle E. Bartley. 

Bruno, Lionella Terradura (nee 


Vaguarelli). 


Cardella, Antonio. 
Chen, Tsung, Tsai, 
Chiu, Henry Djen-Huan. 
, Couto, Manuel da Silva. 

— Davis y Diiva, Thomas Edward 
or Ed or Eddie Davis. 
|, DeCaro, Angelo. 

DeGonza‘ez, Adelina Paz, or 
Bostica (alias Adelina Bostol alias Adelina 
Carareno) 
, DeRochefort, Nicholas. 
. Desberg, Renee (nee Zinner, 
formerly Reiner). 
Diaz, Felipe, or Philip Santiago. 
Egan, Bridget. 
Espinosa-Gutierrez, Crispin, 
Esposito, Francesco, 

Finkowitz, Barbara Dolores 
(nee Green). 
Foellner, Anna Berta. 
Frangopoulos, Gherasimos, or 
Gherasinos Frangopoulos or Jerry Frango- 
poulos. 


Frkovic, Joseph, or Josip 
Frkovic. 

Gianotis, Nicholas, or Nick 
Gianiotis. 

Gomez, Juan Benito Vidal, or 
John Vidal. 

Gorich, Jessie (nee Stel- 
maszchnk). 


— Gum, Choy, or Choy Kam. 
Hodder, Hector William Albert, 


or Hector W. A. Hodder. 
Hoilandskjer, 


Sigurd Dagfim 
Monsen. 


hong. Louis Fong Sul. 
Hsia, Pearl Lu-Yong, or Hsia 
Tu 


ong. 


„Jaeckel, Anna. 
Karelas, Stella K., or Stella 
Konstantinos Frangoudaki. 
Kataoka, Bunpei, or Torakichi 

Yamamoto. 
Kauker, Joseph, Senior. 
King, John, or Jean King, or 
Hien Chang Ching. 
Klein, Wilhelm. 

$. Knie, Wladyslawa, or Lottie 
Knie (nee Kobus). 
Kokalitis, Kostas Georgiou, or 
Gus George Kokales. 


Koleszar, Andrew or Andrew. 
Kolotos, Ioannis, or John Ko- 
lotos or Jo. Kalas or John Gus Kalas. 


|, Koos, Maria nee O’Stashek. 
, Korikjian, Hrand Leon, or 
Hrand Leon Kurkjian. 

rebs, Elizabeth, or Elisabeta 


Krebsz. 
E. Lafrid, Ahmed, or Ahmed Ben- 

Belmahi Lafrid. 

Laidis, Theodoros Steve (Theo- 

dore Laidis). 

, Lay, Hua Kung, or Alexander 

Lay or Alexander Louie. 
Lecomte, Emmanuel, or Em- 

manuel Lecomte or Edmond or Edward Le- 

comte 


Hua Kun 


Ledesma, Francisco. 
| Longo, Paolo, or Paul Anthony. 
Longo, Rosina Rosario Ceco- 


nato. 
2 Longo, Joseph Vincent. 
Lyons, Elizabeth, or Lizi Oresz- 


Maier, Rainer Georg. 

Marder. Karl Wilhelm, or Karl 
Martin Marder or Charles Martin Marder or 
Karl Marder. 
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Mariottini, Elia. 
, Mark, Tung Siu. 
Mark, Lai Wah. 
2 Mitzis, Georgios (George Mit- 
zis 
z Morris, Charles Lundy. 
Moustakas, Augustine Nick. 
Mouzithras, Simos. 
Nakayama, Masaichi. 
. Neto, Francisco Rodrigues, or 
Francisco or Frank Rodriguez. 
|, Newby, Thomas, 
Nimeh, Ali Abu, 
Nizzia, Domiziano or Dominic. 
Ogawa, Fumiko (nee Ito). 
|. Pang, Eng She, or James Pang. 
Parra, German Martin, or Ger- 
man Martin or Martin Martin Parra. 
| Petrin, Anton. A 
„ Pivovaroff, Ovidotia Koshergen, 
or Jenie Koshergen Pivivaroff. 
Poa, Ching Ah, or Ching Poa. 
, Popoway, Helen, or Helen Lu- 
cille Popoway. 
Prencipe, Umberto or Humbert. 
—..—— , Pukki, Eino, or Eino Ernest 
Johnson Eino Kovuranta, Eino Koranta, Eino 
Erland Johnson. 
Quagliano, Delia (nee An- 
dreoli). 
XXXX Rado, Livia (formerly Safer, 


nee P 
|, Robertson, Harold Alexander. 
Rogers, Robert Lee. 
Rogers, Wilfred Edward. 
Rogers, George, Jr. 
Rogers, Charles, or Charles 
Buddy Rogers. 
Saavedra, David. 
— Sanchez, Salcedo, Jesus or Jesus 
Sanchez. 

, Sancin, Duilio, or Duke Norman 
or Norman Duke. 

| Sans, Carmen Hernandez (see 
Carmen Rosa Hernandez Calvo). 
Sawyers, Beryl Maryann Baldie. 
Scalera, Francesco, 
Scime, Angelo, 
Scime, Maria. 
Scime, Concetta. 
Sharp, Milton Garfield. 
Shepherd, Samuel Sylvester. 
| Siametis, Simon John (Simeon 
or Simo Shameti). 

Spencer, Alexandra (Sandra) 


Howlett. 
Spivack, Willie, or William 
Singer or Wilhelm Singer. 
EEE. Stewart, Mendel, or Mendel 


Schwartz. 
Ec. Stylianides, Panos John, origi- 
nally Panayotis Ioanis Stylianides. 
1 Swensen, Aslaug Tordis Borg. 
Tela, Norberto. 
, Tin, Fong Sing, or David Fong 
or Fong Sing. 
Tze, Tsui Mon, or Tsui Woon. 
Valadez-Lopez, Loreto, 
Vassiliades, Ioannis (John Vas- 


siliades). 
„ Vlin, Simonne Germaine or 
Parent. 
, Vukov, Nicholas, or Nicholas 
Vukov Zabrez. 
Ezz. Wants, Oscar, or Crest Wants, 
Oscar Wantsy, or Harry Linden. 
Warhoel, Robert Johan (aliases 
Robert Hansen Warhoel and Robert Hansen). 
Wiik, Rolv Olger Olsen. 
Wisth, Arvid Hjalmar. 
Young, Mon, or Young Gin 


Zenil, Karafil. 

Zographos, George Stamatian, 

or George Zographas or George Politis, 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 

INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
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mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. KILGORE: 
S. 1338. A bill for the relief of David E. 
Heil; and 
S. 1339. A bill for the relief of Dr. Chal 
Chang Choi; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. LODGE: 

S. 1340. A bill for the relief of certain Lat- 
vians; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CAPEHART: 

S. 1341. A bill for the relief of Walter R. 
Binai; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. PASTORE (by request): 

S. 1342. A bill to amend acts relating to 
garage keepers and liverymen's liens and the 
enforcement thereof in the District of Co- 
lumbia, and for other purposes; 

S. 1343. A bill to amend an act entitled 
“An act to establish a code of law for the 
District of Columbia,” approved March 3, 
1901, and acts amendatory thereof and sup- 
plementary thereto; and 

S. 1344. A bill to amend the law of the 
District of Columbia relating to forcible entry 
and detainer; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

S. 1345. A bill to amend acts relating to 
fees payable to the clerk of the United States 
District Court for the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McFARLAND (for himself and 
Mr. HAYDEN) : 

S. 1226. A bill to place jurisdiction of nat- 
ural-gas pipelines constructed in part or in 
whole across public lands, including the for- 
est reserves of the United States, in the Fed- 
eral Power Commission; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CAIN; 

S. J. Res. 62. Joint resolution declaring 
that a state of war exists between the North 
Korean regime and the Chinese Communist 
regime on the one side and the Government 
and the people of the United States on the 
other side, and making provisions to prose- 
cute such war; and 

S. J. Res. 63. Joint resolution providing for 
the orderly withdrawal of the Armed Forces 
of the United States from Korea; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

(See remarks of Mr. Carn when he intro- 
duced the above joint resolutions, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 


SUSPENSION OF CERTAIN IMPORT TAXES 
ON COPPER—AMENDMENT 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska (for himself 
and Mr. THYE) submitted amendments 
intended to be proposed by them, joint- 
ly, to the bill (H. R. 3336) to suspend 
certain import taxes on copper, which 
were ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed. 

EXTENSION OF TRADE AGREEMENTS 
ACT—AMENDMENT 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska submitted 
an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (H.. R. 1612) to ex- 
tend the authority of the President to 
enter into trade agreements under sec- 
tion 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended, and for other purposes, which 
was referred to the Committee on 
Finance and ordered to be printed. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate a message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were re- 
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ferred to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


As in executive session. 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
from the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service: 

Fifty postmasters. 

By Mr. CONNALLY, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

Ben Hibbs, of Pennsylvania, to be a mem- 
ber of the United States Advisory Commis- 
sion on Information, vice Mark Foster 
Ethridge, resigned; 

George R. Merrell, of Missouri, a Foreign 
Service officer of the class of career minis- 
ter, now Ambassacor Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary to Ethiopia, to be Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to 
Afghanistan; 

Paul C. Daniels, of New York, a Foreign 
Service officer of the class of career minister, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary to Ecuador; 

J. Rives Childs, of Virginia, a Foreign 
Service officer of the class of career minister, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary to Ethiopia; and 

Archie W. Childs, of Ohio, and sundry 
other Foreign Service officers for appoint- 
ment in the Diplomatic and Foreign Service. 

By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

Chauncey F. Tramutolo, of California, to 
be United States attorney for the northern 
district of California vice Frank J. Hennessy; 

James M. Roche, of Connecticut, to be 
United States marshal for the district of 
Connecticut vice Bernard Fitch, retired; 

Argyle R. Mackey, of Virginia, to be Com- 
missioner of Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion, United States Department of Justice, 
vice Watson B. Miller, resigned; and 

Robert E. Boen, of Oklahoma, to be 
United States marshal for the eastern dis- 
trict of Oklahoma, vice Herbert I. Hinds, 
resigned. 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

John Wesley Thompson Falkner IV, of 
Mississippi, to be United States marshal for 
the northern district of Mississippi. 


FARM CONDITIONS—ADDRESS BY 
SENATOR ELLENDER 


IMr. ELLENDER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the RECORD an address de- 
livered by him at the annual convention of 
the National Independent Meat Packers’ 
Association, at Chicago, Ill., April 16, 1951, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


ASSIGNMENT OF AMERICAN GROUND 
TROOPS TO EUROPE—ADDRESS BY 
SENATOR IVES 


[Mr. IVES asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address on 
the subject It’s Not War; It’s Not Peace, de- 
livered by him at a meeting of the League 
of Women Voters in New York City, on April 
14, 1951, which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE ANGLO-:MERICAN PARTNERSHIP— 
ADDRESS BY LAWRENCE HUNT 


[Mr. IVES asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an address on 
the subject the Anglo-American Partner- 
ship, delivered by Lawrence Hunt, of New 
York City, at the fifty-fifth annual conven- 
tion of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, in Philadelphia, Pa., on 
April 7, 1951, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


1951 


PROPOSED ALLIANCE BETWEEN DEMO- 
CRATS OF THE SOUTH AND REPUBLI- 
CANS OF THE NORTH—INTERVIEW 
WITH SENATOR MUNDT 


Mr. MUNDT asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp the text of an 
interview of himself by Bert Andrews, of the 
New York Herald Tribune, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 


CHALLENGE TO TRUMAN TO FOLLOW 
MacARTHUR S ADVICE—ADDRESS BY 
HAROLD E. STASSEN 


[Mr. BREWSTER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp a radio address 
regarding a challenge by Harold E. Stassen 
to President Truman to follow MacArthur’s 
advice on Asia, delivered on October 16, 1950, 
as reported in the New York Times of Octo- 
ber 17, 1950, which appears in the Appendix.] 


MAINE'S NATIONAL ORATORY CHAMP— 
ARTICLE FROM THE PORTLAND PRESS- 
HERALD 


[Mr. BREWSTER asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Rxconn an article en- 
titled “Maine's National Oratory Champ 
Would ‘Stump’ for Governor Payne,” which 
was published in the Portland Press-Herald 
of April 6, 1951, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 


BETTER MEDICAL CARE IN THE UNITED 
STATES—ADDRESS BY DR. NORMAN H. 
GEMMILL 


[Mr. MURRAY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an address 
entitled “Physicians Rebuked for Ignoring 
Public, and Excessive Fees,” delivered by Dr. 
Norman H. Gemmill, published in the Ga- 
zette and Daily, of York, Pa., on March 15, 
1951, and an editorial entitled “Health and 
Doctors,” published in the same newspaper 
on March 23, 1951, which appear in the 
Appendix. ] 


RESEARCH INTO CAUSES AND TREATMENT 
OF ASTHMA—COMMUNICATION FROM 
S. G. LYMAN 


[Mr. MURRAY asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the REcorp a communi- 
cation from S. G. Lyman, of Pomona, N. Y. 
regarding research into the causes of asthma 
and its treatment, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 


THE POLITICAL EFFECT OF THE Mac- 
ARTHUR INCIDENT — DISCUSSION ON 
AMERICAN FORUM OF THE AIR 


[Mr. HILL asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recor a radio discussion 
on the American Forum of the Air on the 
subject The Political Efect of the Mac- 
Arthur Incident, in which Senators SPARK- 
MAN, MUNDT, KERR, and KNOWLAND took part 
on April 15, 1951, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 


PROPOSED FREEZING OF FARM PARITY 
PRICES—EDITORIAL FROM THE GREEN- 
VILLE (S. C.) NEWS 


[Mr. MAYBANK asked end obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Unjust to the Farmer,” published 
in the Greenville (S. C.) News of April 11, 
1951, which appears in the Appendix.] 


A TRIBUTE TO GEN. DOUGLAS Mac- 
ARTHUR BY ALFONSO MIRABAL 
[Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado asked and ob- 
tained leave to have printed in the RECORD 
a tribute to Gen’ Douglas MacArthur by Al- 
fonso Mirabal, which appears in the Appen- 
dix.] 
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CONDITIONS IN THE GOVERNMENT 
DEPARTMENTS—EDITORIAL FROM THE 
KANSAS CITY STAR 
{Mr. KEM asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 

titled “It Stinks—Clean It Up!” published 

in the Kansas City Star of April 12, 1951, 

which appears in the Appendix.] 


MacARTHUR — CHARLESTON (W. VA.) 
GAZETTE’S ROUNDUP OF EDITORIAL 
COMMENT 
[Mr. KILGORE asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp a roundup of 

editorial comment on the dismissal of Gen- 
eral MacArthur, which appears in the Appen- 

dix.] 


MacARTHUR — EDITORIAL FROM THE 
MORGANTOWN (W. VA.) DOMINION 
NEWS 


[Mr. KILGORE asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Who's President?” published in 
the Morgantown (W. Va.) Dominion News of 
April 13, 1951, which appears in the Appen- 
dix.] 


MacARTHUR — EDITORIAL FROM THE 
BLUEFIELD (W. VA.) SUNSET NEWS 
[Mr. KILGORE asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 

entitled “Truman and MacArthur,” pub- 
lished in the Bluefield (W. Va.) Sunset News 
of April 12, 1951, which appears in the 

Appendix. ] 


MacARTHUR — EDITORIAL FROM THE 
FAIRMONT (W. VA.) TIMES 
[Mr. KILGORE asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “MacArthur Forgot,” from the Fair- 
mont (W. Va.) Times of April 12, 1951, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


EFFECT OF REPLACEMENT OF GENERAL 
MACARTHUR — ARTICLE BY ARTHUR 
KROCK 
[Mr. SALTONSTALL asked and obtained 

leave to have printed in the Record an article 

“The Applecart and Its Badiy Teetering 

Load,” written by Arthur Krock, published 

in the New York Times of April 17, 1951, 

which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE REPLACEMENT OF GENERAL Mac- 
ARTHUR—EDITORIAL FROM THE OIL 
CITY (PA.) DERRICK 


[Mr. MARTIN asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record an editorial enti- 
tled “Another Tragic Error,” published in the 
Oil City (Pa.) Derrick of April 12, 1951, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 


ABUSE OF AMERICAN FREEDOM—LETTER 
TO THE EDITOR FROM AUSTIN E. 
GRIFFITHS 
[Mr. ECTON asked and obtained leave to 

have printed in the Record a letter dealing 

with abuse of American freedom, written to 
the editor by Austin E. Griffiths and pub- 

lished in the Seattle Times of April 6, 1951, 

which appears in the Appendix.] 


ATTITUDE OF GREAT BRITAIN TOWARD 
COMMUNIST CHINA—EDITORIAL FROM 
THE IDAHO STATESMAN 
[Mr. DWORSHAK asked and obtained 

leave to have printed in the Recorp an edi- 

torial entitled “The British Solution,” re- 
cently published in the Idaho Statesman, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


PROPOSED GRANT OF 150,000,000 TO 
ISRAEL—EDITORIAL FROM THE LOUIS- 
VILLE TIMES 


[Mr. LEHMAN asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 
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entitled “Israel Deserves Our Assistance in 
Its Time of Trouble,” published in the Louis- 
ville Times of April 4, 1951, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 


ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES— 
ARTICLE BY MAJ. A. P. DE SEVERSKY 


[Mr. SMATHERS asked and obtained leave 
to have printed in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Latin Resources Vital to United 
States in Time of War,” written by Maj. 
Alexander P. deSeversky, and published in 
the New York Journal-American of April 8, 
1951, which appears in the Appendix.] 


ATTEMPTED REGULATION IN THE UNITED 
STATES—EDITORIAL IN THE FOX VAL- 
LEY (ILL.) MIRROR 
[Mr. DIRKSEN asked and obtained leave 

to have printed in the Recorp an editorial 

entitled “These Americans Are Not Bastards; 

They Are Our Sons,” published in the Fox 

Valley (III.) Mirror, which appears in the 

Appendix. ] 


REPLACEMENT OF GENERAL MacARTHUR 
EDITORIAL BY ED POST, JR. 

[Mr. HOEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Record an editorial en- 
titled “Design of Indiscretion,” written by 
Ed Post, Jr., and published in the Cleveland 
Times, of Shelby, N. C., of April 10, 1951, 
which appears in the Appendix.] 


SMALL WAR OR BIG?—EDITORIAL FROM 
THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


Mr. HOEY asked and obtained leave to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Small War or Big?” published in the 
Christian Science Monitor, which appears in 
the Appendix.] 


THE POLICIES OF THE UNITED STATES 
IN THE FAR EAST 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, be- 
cause of the fact that recent events have 
raised important questions relating to 
the United States far-eastern policies, 
and that Congress has an obligation to 
inform itself completely and accurately 
on all issues pertinent to the national 
interests, I submit a Senate concurrent 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 25) which I ask 
to have read and considered immediately. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolu- 
tion will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Whereas recent events have raised impor- 
tant questions relating to the United States 
far-eastern policies; and 

Whereas Congress has an obligation to in- 
form itself completely and accurately on all 
issues pertinent to the national interest: 
Therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That a joint bi- 
partisan committee of 24 Members of the 
Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States be appointed to gather such 
data, to conduct such interviews, to take 
such testimony, and to hold such hearings 
as it may determine necessary for a com- 
plete evaluation of the United States poli- 
cies in the Far East and their relation to the 
foreign and military policies of the United 
States as a whole, and to report on the same 
to the respective Houses of Congress. The 
joint committee shall consist of 12 Members 
of the Senate, including 2 members of each 
party from the Committees on Foreign Rela- 
tions, Appropriations, and Armed Services, 
and 12 Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, including 2 Members of each party 
from the Committees on Foreign Affairs, Ap- 
propriations, and Armed Services, the indi- 
viduals representing each committee to be 
selected respectively by vote of the majori- 
ty and minority members of each of said 
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committees. The joint committee so ap- 
pointed shall select a chairman, and vice 
chairman. 

Sec. 2. The committee, or any duly au- 
thorized subcommittee thereof, is author- 
ized to sit and act at such times and places 
as it may deem necessary and desirable, to 
require by subpena or otherwise the at- 
tendance of such witnesses and the produc- 
tion of such books, papers, and documents, 
to administer such oaths, to take such tes- 
timony, to procure such printing and bind- 
ing, and to make such expenditures as it 
deems desirable in carrying out its purposes. 
Any necessary expenses of said committee 
are authorized to be expended in equal pro- 
portions from the contingent funds of the 
Senate and House of Representatives. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the concurrent resolution? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I desire to make 
a brief statement on this concurrent res- 
olution: 

The Senate Committee on Armed 
Services, which I should think under 
section 134 (a) of the Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act has primary jurisdiction 
in this field, has already held a meeting 
on this subject. The committee unani- 
mously agreed—which means that all 
the members of the committee who were 
present agreed, and we had a very full 
attendance of Members from both par- 
ties—that the Senate Committee on 
Armed Services should conduct an in- 
quiry into all the facts and circumstances 
surrounding the recent events in the Far 
East that have stirred the American 
people so deeply. 

Pursuant to that unanimous agree- 
ment, and under instructions of that 
committee, I have communicated with 
General MacArthur and requested his 
appearance before the committee. The 
general has accepted the invitation, al- 
though the time and place of the meet- 
ing have not yet been designated. 
| Mr.McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I understand that 
a conference has already been had—per- 
haps the distinguished Senator would 
not wish to state it—and that it has been 
agreed by the distinguished chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee that 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] will be chairman 
of that hearing. 
| Mr.RUSSELL. Yes, By virtue of the 
fact that I am chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee, I would presidé at 
that meeting. I may say that the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations communi- 
cated with me this morning by tele- 
phone in regard to the matter of having 
a joint meeting of the Foreign Relations 
Committee and the Armed Services 
Committee to examine into all phases 
gee aspects of this question. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Until a moment ago, 
when the majority leader mentioned the 
Foreign Relations Committee, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Georgia had 
not told the Senate that it was the in- 
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tention to have a joint meeting of the 
two committees. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I was trying to make 
a chronological statement, I may say to 
the distinguished Senator from Ne- 
braska, and I had not yet reached that 
development. 

The chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee did call me this morn- 
ing and suggested that there be a joint 
meeting of the two committees on this 
subject. Although I think it is primarily 
a military matter, undoubtedly many 
aspects of our foreign policy will be ex- 
amined because they are incidental to, 
and a part of, the events which brought 
about the action which has been taken. 

Since the distinguished majority lead- 
er has made his statement, I might, with 
becoming modesty, say that the chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee did state that inasmuch as the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services had already 
inaugurated this inquiry, he thought it 
would be appropriate for me to preside 
over the joint meeting of the commit- 
tees. I have no particular desire to do 
so, Mr. President, but I have never 
shirked any responsibility, and I shall 
not do so in this instance. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is it the purpose, 
then, to have one meeting of the two 
committees, over which the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Georgia 
will preside, and to have that one meet- 
ing more or less conclude the matter? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Oh, no. Does the 
Senator mean just to hear General 
MacArthur? 

Mr. WHERRY. Iam not sure. The 
Senator from Georgia said there would 
be the one meeting; at least, that is the 
intimation so far. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have not yet 
reached that point in making the 
chronological statement. 

Mr. WHERRY. Very well. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I shall be glad to 
yield to the Senator from Louisiana in 
a moment. Of course, he is a member 
of our committee. 

Mr. President, I have not yet had an 
opportunity to discuss this matter with 
all the members of the Armed Services 
Committee. However, in view of the 
fact that on similar issues in the past 
the Foreign Relations Committee has 
welcomed us to their meetings, and par- 
ticipated in joint meetings, I am com- 
pletely confident that the Senate Com- 
mittee on Armed Services will, at a 
meeting which will be held at the earliest 
possible date—this afternoon, I hope— 
agree to have the joint meeting. 

We kad already requested the pres- 
ence of the Secretary of Defense before 
the committee on tomorrow. In view 
of the fact that General MacArthur is 
to appear on Thursday, and also in view 
of the fact that complications have 
arisen through the submission of the 
concurrent resolution of the Senator 
from Michigan, I shall postpone until a 
later date the hearing at which the Sec- 
retary of Defense will be heard, in order 
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that we may work out the details of the 
joint meeting of the two committees. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at this point? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. I hope the 
Senator from Maine does not anticipate 
the chronological statement I shall 
make, However, I am glad to yield to 
him. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I shall be inter- 
ested to see whether I succeed where 
the majority leader and the minority 
leader failed. 

Has the Senator given consideration 
to the problem which will be presented 
in the hearings with the House Com- 
mittee, which I understand is the purport 
of the resolution. We had that problem 
in connection with the Pearl Harbor in- 
quiry, as the Senator knows. Further- 
more, has the Senator given considera- 
tion to the possibility of having various 
of the committees of the House join in 
the meeting, in order to avoid a possible 
duplication of hearings? As the Sena- 
tor from Georgia knows, there has been 
much criticism, some of which perhaps is 
justified, that there are so many meet- 
ings of congressional committees that 
witnesses have to spend a great deal of 
their time appearing before the various 
committees, with the result that there 
is much repetition of their testimony. 
Therefore, let me inquire about the ex- 
tent to which that situation has been 
considered. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not know how 
far I could go in discussing that matter 
without violating the proprieties which 
surround private conversations which 
have been held. 

Prior to the time when it became ap- 
parent that the Congress would take 
action providing for a joint meeting of 
the two Houses of Congress to hear Gen- 
eral MacArthur, I had made some over- 
tures to the House Committee on Armed 
Services, looking to a joint meeting of 
the two Houses of Congress at which the 
two Committees on Armed Services 
would be the host, and at which we would 
invite the presentation of General Mac- 
Arthur’s views. No final decision had 
been reached on that matter at the time 
when it became apparent that the con- 
current resolution of the Senator from 
Nebraska, providing for a joint meeting 
of the two Houses of the Congress, would 
be approved. 

Of course, I am not at liberty to say 
here whether there were suggestions or 
intimations that the House Committee 
on. Armed Services intended to have 
hearings on this subject. Such sugges- 
tions and statements would, very prop- 
erly, have to come from the chairman of 
that committee. 

However, Mr. President, I wish to say 
that I think any action at this time on 
the concurrent resolution which has just 
been submitted would be premature, in 
view of the steps which have been taken. 
The Congress passed the Congressional 
Reorganization Act in order to get away 
from special joint committees. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. If the Senator from 
Georgia is through with the chrono- 
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logical presentation of the purposes of 
the Armed Services Committees of the 
two Houses of Congress and of the For- 
eign Relations Committee of the Sen- 


ate—— 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I am 
always happy to answer questions by the 
Senator from Nebraska, for whom I 
have great respect. 

Mr. WHERRY. However, the Senator 
from Georgia continued to talk about a 
joint meeting of the committees. 

Mr. RUSSELL, I am speaking of a 
joint meeting of the two Senate com- 
mittees, not of joint meetings with the 
House committees, 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes; I also am talk- 
ing of a joint meeting of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee and the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. What would be the 
scope of such a meeting of the commit- 
tees? As I understand, the primary 
purpose is to invite General MacArthur 
to appear before them, 

Mr, RUSSELL. Oh, no; that was a 
separate and independent proposition. 
We intended to invite General Mac- 
Arthur as a guest of the Senate com- 
mittee, if the House Committee on 
Armed Services did not join in the invi- 
tation to have him address the Members 
of Congress. That is one proposition. 
The other proposition is the inquiry we 
intend to conduct of all the facts and 
circumstances surrounding the relief of 
General MacArthur of his several com- 
mands in the Pacific. 

Mr. WHERRY. I take it that will be 
the general purpose of the resolution, 
and that that is the extent to which the 
Senator intends to go. 

Mr. RUSSELL. We are not submit- 
ting any resolution. There cannot be 
any question about the fact that the 
statutory jurisdiction of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, and certainly, if a joint 
meeting is held with the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, that the combined 
jurisdiction of those two committees is 
sufficient to examine any possible phase 
of this subject and to obtain every fact 
affecting this incident which may be 
available. There can be no question 
about that. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President—— 

Mr. RUSSELL, I yield to the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. As a matter of fact, is 
it not also true that there are four mem- 
bers of the Armed Services Committee 
who are also on the Appropriations 
Committee, and that, therefore, there is 
no reason to believe that the Appropria- 
tions Committee would be entirely un- 
informed regarding any investigations 
held by the Armed Services Committee? 

Mr. RUSSELL, I thank the Senator 
from Louisiana for that contribution. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the Senator 
from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I wish to thank 
the chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee for his explanation. How- 
ever, as to the scope of the inquiry, it 
seems to me that the Senator from 
Georgia was perhaps narrowing it more 
than I think Members on both sides of 
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the aisle perhaps had in mind. The 
Senator, perhaps inadvertently, indicat- 
ed that its scope would embrace all 
those events leading up to the dismissal 
of General MacArthur. 

I do not think any question has been 
raised about the constitutional or legal 
power of the President to make a change 
in the case of any military commander, 
But I understood that there was suffi- 
cient authority in the Armed Services 
Committee, and certainly in the Foreign 
Relations Committee, to go into our mil- 
itary and foreign-relations policies in 
the Far East, provided the two com- 
mittees meet together. That, perhaps, 
could be read into the statement made 
by the Senator as to events leading up to 
the actual removal of General MacAr- 
thur, but I should not want the RECORD 
to stand that the scope of the inquiry 
was merely directed to the removal of 
the general. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Oh, no. Of course, 
primarily our jurisdiction in the Senate 
Committee on Armed Services would 
have related to that matter; but, as I 
stated at the time, it was inescapable 
that the entire subject of military policy 
and foreign policy were so interwoven 
that in seeking the facts we would neces- 
sarily consider some aspects of our for- 
eign policy. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. 
dent. 

Mr. RUSSELL, I yield to the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator 
means by that, I take it, in addition to 
what the Senator from California said, 
that it includes the relation of the mili- 
tary policy in Asia and the military pol- 
icy in Europe, and all the interrelated 
matters. Am I correct in that under- 
standing? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator from 
Massachusetts has carried me rather 
far, but I think that our military policy 
must be considered as a whole. What 
happens in Asia unquestionably affects 
military policy in Europe, and the mili- 
tary policy in Europe has a great deal 
of bearing on what policy might be ap- 
plied in the Far East. I do not think 
there is involved any question about the 
jurisdiction, I know that my only pur- 
pose in having suggested to my commit- 
tee that these hearings be held was to 
get the facts to the American people in 
respect to this matter. 

Some of the facts, of course, cannot 
be made public. A great many of them 
deal with matters of national security 
and would be of aid to our enemies, 
actual and potential, if known to them. 
But certainly it is the purpose of the 
Armed Services Committee—and I am 
sure that the members of the Foreign 
Relations Committee will be welcomed 
by our committee to the hearings, as a 
joint committee—to make a very careful 
and exhaustive inquiry into this matter. 
It will, of course, involve our foreign 
policy in the Far East. Foreign policy 
is inescapably tied to military policy. 
The two go hand in hand, and one, in 
many cases, depends upon the other, 
The foreign policy depends upon the mil- 
itary strength in a certain area, for 
example, 
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I see no reason on earth to have the 
concurrent resolution of the Senator 
from Michigan agreed to, when the plans 
to which I have referred have already 
been made by unanimous-consent agree- 
ment of the Armed Services Committee, 
when General MacArthur has already 
accepted our invitation to testify before 
the committee, when the Secretary of 
Defense has already prepared to present 
the views of his Department to the com- 
mittee, and when the committee staff 
has already done a great deal of work 
in preparing an agenda, which will be 
submitted to all members of the com- 
mittee, Democrats and Republicans, to 
enable us to get all the facts. For those 
reasons, Mr. President, I object to the 
present consideration of the concurrent 
resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is 
heard. Under the rule, the resolution 
will lie over. 

Mr. CONNALLY and Mr. FERGUSON 
addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Georgia still has the floor, 

Mr, RUSSELL. I yield first to the 
Senator from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Is it not inescapably 
true that, from the standpoint of inter- 
national problems, military and foreign 
relations are so intermixed and so inter- 
twined that it is appropriate that both 
questions should be considered together? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not see how one 
can escape that conclusion, because they 
are all a part and parcel of American 
security, the preservation of the United 
States, and the maintenance of as much 
peace on earth as we can maintain. For- 
eign policy and military policy are so 
interwoven and so much a part and par- 
cel of what constitutes American policy 
that it is impossible to escape the con- 
clusion that a proper inquiry makes it 
necessary to deal with all phases of this 
subject. 

Mr. FERGUSON, Mr. President 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the Senator 
from Michigan. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Will the Senator 
withhold his objection for a moment, 
in order that the Senator from Michigan 
may make a brief statement? 

Mr. RUSSELL, I shall be glad to 
withhold the objection, in order to give 
the Senator from Michigan an oppor- 
tunity to make a statement. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I take it from the 
statement of the Senator that he in- 
tends to object. The pending resolution 
goes to very important points of the 
foreign policy of the United States of 
America. We have heard long and 
vigorous debates within the past few 
months on the floor of the Senate on 
powers to regulate certain policies. In 
their course it has been said that, when 
it comes to the raising of troops and the 
sending of troops to foreign lands, the 
Appropriations Committee has the ulti- 
mate power to control all such military 
affairs, through its control of the purse 
strings. 

Quite obviously, there are committees 
other than the Appropriations Commit- 
tee which have such control through 
their jurisdiction over authorizing legis- 
lation. Naturally, the Foreign Relations 
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Committee appropriately comes into this 
picture, as does the Armed Services Com- 
mittee. But that does not eliminate the 
great importance of the Appropriations 
Committee of the Senate and the Appro- 
priations Committee of the House of 
Representatives, and I submit their ulti- 
mate responsibilities require them to be 
completetly informed. 

The concurrent resolution submitted 
by me would place the matter on a bi- 
partisan plane, of which we hear so 
much, «nd to which we pay lip service, 
but on the basis of which it may be said 
that no actual work is done. The con- 
current resolution proposes that there be 
selected 24 Members from the two 
Houses, 12 from each House, and four 
from each one of the named committees. 
The Members would be chosen upon a 
bipartisan basis, in order that there may 
be as many Democratic Senators as Re- 
publican; that each side of the aisle may 
choose its own members from its own 
side, and that the committee as a whole 
then name the chairman and vice chair- 
man. 

Mr. President, if there is a desire that 
we go :nto this problem, and if we are to 
go to its very foundation, so that the 
people back home will know that when 
the hearings have been concluded and 
the reports are made to the Congress, 
bipartisan foreign policy will have been 
arrived at, it is essential that we start 
with bipartisan consideration. It is also 
essential that we broaden the base of the 
two committees which are to deal with 
these problems, and include the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, which until 
recently, at least, has been supposed to 
have an important part in controlling 
the purse strings of the United States, 
and which must have all necessary in- 
formation to the end of discharging that 
responsibility properly. 

Mr. President, I could cite no better 
authority for the purposes of my resolu- 
tion than the President, who, in Chicago, 
in July of 1949, said that the foreign 
policy of America was not the policy of 
one man or of any group of men, but that 
it was the foreign policy of the people, 
based on enlightened public opinion. 

Mr. President, when I sent the reso- 
lution to the desk I had in mind that we 
would broaden the base of the investi- 
gation so that the people back home 
would know that the subject had been 
gone into thoroughly by a fully repre- 
sentative committee of the legislative 
branch, specifically created for the pur- 
pose of enlightening the public on this 
single but highly important question. 
Realizing, now, that there is an objec- 
tion, Mr. President. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am glad to yield 
Ta a a question. 

WHERRY. In order that the 
Pore may be made plain, I should like to 
ask the Senator from Michigan a ques- 
tion: The Senator is asking, is he not, 
that one Member from each party 

Mr. FERGUSON. Two Members from 
each side of the aisle, in each of the 
committees named. 

Mr. WHERRY. There would be 12 in 
each House? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 
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Mr, WHERRY. I ask the distin- 
guished Senator if it is not a fact that 
the committee, then, would represent a 
cross section not only of the Armed 

ervices Committees and the committees 
dealing with foreign relations, but that 
it certainly would bring into the picture 
a representation of the Appropriations 
Committees of both the House and the 
Senate. Time and time again we have 
heard that the way to control the policy 
of defense is through the purse strings, 
have we not? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is it not the Senator’s 
desire, then, that the Appropriations 
Committee be represented, because it 
might have something to bring to the 
subject so far as the distribution of the 
defense dollar is concerned, so that the 
committees could be informed about the 
authorization and the policy, and could 
fit the facts to the appropriations which 
are made as members of the Committee 
on Appropriations perform their work 
in connection with the huge appropria- 
tions for national defense? 

Mr. FERGUSON. What the Senator 
says is very important. There is no 
greater responsibility upon Congress in 
these times than its responsibility for 
fiscal policy, which is a function of the 
Appropriations Committees. Our mili- 
tary and foreign policies must be in- 
tegrated with fiscal policies if this Nation 
is to endure these difficult times. There 
will be presented the next year a 
budget for the armed services requiring 
approximately $70,000,000,000. That 
money is to implement our foreign pol- 
icy, because that is the function of the 
military. It follows that the Appropria- 
tions Committees of necessity must 
know what our foreign policy is and how 
it is to be implemented, in order that it 
may determine whether the appropria- 
tions to the military are adequate and 
are being distributed wisely. How can 
the Appropriations Committee appro- 
priate up to $70,000,000,000 without 
knowing what the foreign policy of 
America is, and how it is intended that 
the foreign policy shall be implemented 
except through expenditures which are 
passed upon by the Appropriations Com- 
mittees. I say the participation of those 
committees is of fundamental impor- 
tance in the sort of investigation we 
contemplate. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is not the proposed 
joint committee the proper place to ac- 
complish that, so that we shall have not 
only the Senate represented, but the 
House, as well, and so that when appro- 
priations are considered in the Senate, 
the House as well as the Senate will have 
been informed, and both bodies will have 
the same advice on authorization and on 
the national defense policy? Would it 
not work out perfectly in the considera- 
tion of appropriations as they are fitted 
to the national defense policy? 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is the pur- 
pose. It is also a purpose of the resolu- 
tion to avoid witnesses appearing before 
six different committees, three in the 
House, and three in the Senate, with the 
different committees on many occasions 
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reviewing the same facts and the same 
circumstances. That can be avoided. 

I do not understand why there should 
be any objection to a bipartisan commit- 
tee inquiry in order to arrive at a bi- 
partisan foreign policy. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Maine. 

Mr. BREWSTER. The Senator from 
Michigan speaks from a considerable 
amount of experience, and the Senator 
from Maine is one who is not concerned 
with any of these committees, but with 
the highest respect and regard for the 
distinguished junior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], the chairman of 
the Committee on Armed Services, I 
should like to point out that he over- 
looked one point. In the first instance, 
with his customary sincerity of state- 
ment the Senator did indicate a rather 
limited approach. He was corrected by 
two Senators on this side of the aisle who 
suggested a somewhat broader scope, al- 
though to the question of the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] 
the Senator from Georgia indicated a 
mental reservation. 

This is not said in criticism of the Sen- 
ator from Georgia, but to point out what 
the Senator from Maine thinks is a fail- 
ure to realize what must finally be the 
magnitude of the operation if it is to 
do justice to what is in the minds of the 
people of the country. It is certainly 
comparable with the problem presented 
in connection with the Pearl Harbor 
affair, and in my judgment it is a 
far greater problem. In that case 
there were 12 volumes of the hearings. 
In this instance, in addition, the military 
policy, the foreign policy of the United 
States must be considered, and certainly 
both of them involve the economic policy 
of the country, because apparently, we 
are approaching a period of total war. 
Would it not be desirable that at least 
the Senator from Georgia and his asso- 
ciates have an opportunity over the 
week end to ponder the question and see 
whether they might then come to feel 
that it would be well to have discussions 
with the House as to whether it is inter- 
ested in joining forces in a joint pro- 
cedure such as that which the Senator 
from Michigan contemplates, and a bi- 
partisan procedure? With no question 
as to the very comprehensve scope of the 
subject, it might prove, in the end, to be 
most advantageous to all those who are 
alike concerned on each side of the aisle 
with getting at the roots of the whole 
problem. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I thank the Senator 
from Maine for his remarks, because I 
think they point up clearly that the Sen- 
ator from Michigan was not desiring by 
this concurrent resolucion to take from 
the distinguished Senator from Texas 
[Mr. Connatty] and the distinguished 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] 
their proper place in the investigation. 
Their committees are named and as 
chairmen they would coordinate with 
the other committees of the Senate and 
the three committees in the House as 
well as the work of their own commit- 
tees so that the subject would have the 
fullest possible consideration. 
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Mr. President, if there is anything for 
which both the Senate and the House 
can be criticized, I think it is that we do 
not look into these problems thoroughly 
so as to be fully advised and so that we 
can always have in mind all the facts, 
instead of relying solely upon the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. 

One matter mentioned in connection 
with the replacement of General Mac- 
Arthur and apparently as a basis for his 
removal was the fact that he had been 
asked what should be done with certain 
small arms and whether they should or 
could be effectively supplied to the South 
Koreans, who were being released from 
military service. We discovered that 
there were not sufficient arms to arm 
more than 75,000 South Korean soldiers. 
One of the reasons which was given for 
General MacArthur’s replacement was 
that he had advised—and it was his ad- 
vice, because that is all he had been 
asked for—that it would be well to give 
the arms to the special reserve police in 
Jepan, apparently for the purpose of 
preventing an invasion of that country. 
Certainly the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and other committees should have 
known in advance that we did not have 
available sufficient arms to arm more 
than 75,000 more men. Therefore, it is 
very vital that we advise ourselves on 
such important problems. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Would the Senator 
agree with me that so far as many of us 
on this side of the aisle are concerned 
there could be no finer chairman to con- 
duct proceedings of such a character 
than the able Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RusszLL]!? Both committees, the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and the 
Committee on Armed Services, are de- 
voted to our national interest, and the 
able Senator from Georgia is familiar 
with problems of the armed services. 

Moreover, and very interestingly, the 
Senator from Georgia was the Senator 
who was selected in 1943, after discus- 
sion with all the committees concerned, 
as the representative of the Senate to 
serve as the chairman of the committee 
of five Senators which was sent around 
the world. I happen to know that it was 
as a result of the very earnest interest of 
the gentleman who is now the President 
of the United States, as he assured me 
at the time. My experience with the 
able Senator from Georgia in the ex- 
tended travel fully convinces me of his 
capacity to conduct such an investiga- 
tion, and of the integrity, intelligence, 
and fairness with which it would be car- 
ried on. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Michigan will yield I 
should certainly like to make my very 
best bow in the direction of the Senator 
from Maine. He has told me some his- 
tory with which I was not familiar. He 
has referred to the reason for my being 
chosen chairman. Our travels were so 
extensive and dangerous, including our 
movements in Africa, the trip over the 
hump in Asia, and the jump over the In- 
dian Ocean, which at the time was under 
the control of the Japanese, that I was 
almost convinced I was selected because 
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I was considered among the expendable 
Senators. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Replying to the 
Senator from Maine, I should say that 
if I were to serve on a committee such 
as is proposed to be established by the 
concurrent resolution, I would indeed be 
happy to cast my vote in favor of mak- 
ing the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia chairman of the committee, 
The Senator from Georgia knows, be- 
cause of the close friendship which ex- 
ists between the Senator from Georgia 
and the Senator from Michigan, that 
this is not idle flattery, and that my reso- 
lution is not an attempt at all to relieve 
the Senator from the great service which 
he could render. I merely wish to 
broaden the base and make the commit- 
tee bipartisan and fully representative in 
its very nature, so that the people of 
America would He satisfied that a com- 
plete and thorough investigation was be- 
ing conducted under the chairmanship 
of the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. FERGUSON, Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Michigan also knows, does he not, that 
the Senator from Georgia is a member 
of the Appropriations Committee? That 
reference was left out in the high trib- 
utes which have been paid to the Sena- 
tor from Georgia. I know of no Sena- 
tor—and I say this witi due respect to 
the chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations and the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations—whom I 
would rather see made chairman of such 
a bipartisan committee than the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia. My 
statement is prompted by my experi- 
ence with him on the Committee on 
Appropriations. I join the distinguished 
Senator from Maine in saying that sup- 
port of the resolution offered by the 
distinguished Senator from Michigan is 
no reflection on the Senator from 
Georgia and in no way suggests that 
there should be taken from him the 
honor and glory of serving as chairman 
of the committee. I should like to see 
him made chairman of the combined 
committee. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
would like to add his nickel’s worth to 
the discussion by reminding the Sen- 
ate that as majority leader at the time 
the Chair had something to do with the 
appointment of the Senator from Geor- 
gia as chairman of the committee. The 
Senator from Georgia having ob- 
jected 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sen- 
ator from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. With respect to the 
suggestion of the Senator from Nebraska 
that the Senator from Georgia be made 
chairman of the joint committee, I will 
say that I have already anticipated such 
a request. I assured him that I would 
move that the Senator from Georgia be 
made chairman of such a committee. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator from 
Michigan has stated on the floor that 
such a motion would be most desirable. 
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Mr. RUSSELL. The distinguished 
Senator from Texas was delayed in com- 
ing to the floor. The Senator from 
Michigan is not talking about a joint 
committee to be composed of the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations and the Committee on Armed 
Services. He is referring to a special 
joint committee, which he is undertak- 
ing to create by a concurrent resolution, 
It would be composed not only of Mem- 
bers of the Senate, but of the House as 
well. Four members of three commit- 
tees of the Senate would serve on it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Would it be in addi- 
tion to the committee referred to in a 
resolution under which 12 Members of 
the Senate would be sent to Japan? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The proposed com- 
mittee would be composed of 24 Mem- 
bers of the House and the Senate. They 
would constitute a special committee. 

Mr. CONNALLY, I have not seen the 
resolution. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Assuming that the 
Senator from Georgia has not changed 
his opinion—— 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, would 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes. ° 

Mr. RUSSELL. I may say, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that I am almost overwhelmed 
by the very eloquent and moving tributes 
which have been paid to me, as much as 
I feel they are undeserved. I must try 
to recover my balance and maintain the 
integrity of the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Before the Senator 
objects, may I move that the resolution 
lie on the table? I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it lie on the table. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I should like to 
say a few words. I am very grateful 
to Senators on the other side of the aisle 
for the very kind and pleasing compli- 
ments which have been paid to me. 

The distinguished Senator from Mich- 
igan speaks movingly of the need of a 
bipartisan inquiry. I think I am as bi- 
partisan as the Senator from Michigan. 
In fact, I have on occasion been attacked 
for voting with the Republicans. I have 
been guilty of that charge and I have no 
apologies to make for any such vote, 
The Senator who demands bipartisan- 
ship in this matter has never to my 
knowledge been charged with going to 
bed with the Democrats on any issue. 

I should like to give a little more of 
the history of the subject. I did not 
go into its whole chronology in relation 
to the Committee on Armed Services to 
show that it was completely bipartisan, 
I regret that the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Bripces] is not on the 
floor. He came to me and, as I under- 
stood, spoke to me in behalf of the Re- 
publican policy committee. I could 
have been mistaken in that regard, and 
it could have been that he spoke to me 
as a representative of the minority mem- 
bers of the Armed Services Committee, 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, so 
that the Recorp may be clear, the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire spoke with 
the Senator from Georgia, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, on behalf of the minority members 
of the Committee on Armed Services. 
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Mr. RUSSELL. Iam glad to have the 
Record made clear. He represented the 
minority members of the Committee on 
Armed Services. He requested me to call 
the committee together to invite General 
MacArthur to appear before us. I told 
the Senator from New Hampshire that 
in my judgment General MacArthur 
should have the fullest opportunity to 
present his views and inform Congress 
and the public, out of his rich experience 
in the Far East, on the vital issue con- 
fronting us. It is a vital and important 
issue. Few questions in my time have 
so stirred the American people. There- 
fore, at the request of the ranking Re- 
publican member of the committee, I 
called the committee together. I told 
the committee that I thought such an 
inquiry should be conducted. This was 
done before it became evident that a con- 
current resolution would be adopted pro- 
viding for General MacArthur to address 
a joint meeting of the two Houses. Cer- 
tainly I thought I was being bipartisan 
when the Committee on Armed Services 
first took up the question and the hear- 
ing was arranged. 

I think the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations has a very definite place in the 
picture. As the Senator from Texas has 
stated, the foreign policy of the United 
States and the military policy of the 
United States today are so interwoven, 
one so much a part of the other, and 
both so much a part of the warp and 
woof of American policy, that it would 
be very difficult in today’s world for even 
a great expert with a surgeon’s scalpel 
to separate the two. They are all a part 
of the same issue. The two committees 
are composed of both Republicans and 
Democrats. Unfortunately, we do not 
have any provision for the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

The Senator from Michigan argues 
very eloquently that the Committee on 
Appropriations will not know anything 
about what is taking place, and that it 
will not be able to appropriate, because 
it will not know what our foreign policy 
is. There are four members of the 
Armed Services Committee who are 
members of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee. There are that many to take word 
back to the Appropriations Committee 
if they need it. They do not need it, 
because they conduct hearings of their 
own. But if we adopt the resolution 
of the Senator from Michigan, how will 
the other members of the Armed Services 
Committee know what the military 
policy is? There will be only two mem- 
bers of that committee on the special 
committee, to take the word back to the 
Armed Services Committee, whereas 
there will be four members of the Appro- 
priations Committee who are already 
members of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee, to advise their colleagues, if it is 
necessary to resort to the word-of-mouth 
method of telling Members of Congress 
what is going on. 

How are the other 11 members of the 
Foreign Relations Committee to know 
what the foreign policy is? There 
would be only two members of that com- 
mittee on the joint committee to tell 
them. So I cannot see the cogency or 
force of that argument, or any logical 
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reason in it. If we are to proceed on 
that basis, there should be more mem- 
bers of the Appropriations Committee 
on the special committee than there 
would be of the two primary committees. 

Mr. FERGUSON. There would be 
four from each committee. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Then we would be 
equal. Under the Senator’s resolution 
word could be brought back just as well 
to the Appropriations Committee as to 
the Armed Services Committee and the 
Foreign Relations Committee. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Appropriations 
Committee has 21 members. 

Mr, RUSSELL. Oh, yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. It is a large com- 
mittee. 

Mr. RUSSELL. It is. 

Mr, WHERRY. If we want to figure 
it out on a percentage basis, or in any 
other way, regardless of the fact that 
it so happens that four members from 
the Armed Services Committee and the 
Foreign Relations Committee sit on the 
Appropriations Committee, it seems to 
me that to make the arrangement all 
the more bipartisan, and a strictly per- 
centagewise cross-section of the mem- 
bership of the three committees, the 
Committee on Appropriations should also 
be represented, along with the other two 
committees. Does the distinguished 
Senator from Georgia object to that? 
Even though the special committee is 
conducted as a legislative committee, 
does not the Senator feel that it is vital 
to the Appropriations Committee to 
know the policy? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course, they 
ought to know it. I have served or the 
Appropriations Committee with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Nebraska ever 
since he first became a Member of this 
body. There has never been any thing 
available to a witness which the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Nebraska did 
not know how to get before the Ap- 
propriations Committee at any time 
when the appropriations for the various 
departments were under consideration. 

Mr. President, I can understand the 
feelings of some members of the Ap- 
propriations Committee on this ques- 
tion. They would like to be members 
of the special joint committee. I re- 
gret that neither the Senator from 
Nebraska nor the Senator from Michi- 
gan is a member of the Armed Services 
Committee or the Foreign Relations 
Committee; but if this resolution is not 
adopted, I assure those Senators that 
we shall be glad to have them as guests 
at the meetings of the joint committee. 

Mr. WHERRY. I would not be eli- 
gible at all for membership on the spe- 
cial committee, unless I were selected. 
I would not be eligible by reason of 
seniority. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have not seen the 
Senator’s resolution. I understood from 
the reading of the resolution that the Re- 
publicans would select their two mem- 
bers and the Democrats would select, 
their two members. 

Mr. WHERRY. We do not know who 
would be on the committee. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have no doubt that 
the distinguished minority leader and 
the Senator from Michigan (Mr. FER- 
GUSON) would be the two representatives 
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of the minority from the Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, the 
Senator is always fair. He would not 
want to leave that impression, would 
he? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I certainly hope that 
I have left no impression which would 
reflect on the Senator from Nebraska, 

Mr. WHERRY. It would not be a 
reflection on the Senator from Nebraska 
to be a member of the Senator’s com- 
mittee; it would be an outstanding 
honor. But I am not saying on the 
floor of the Senate—and neither is the 
Senator from Michigan—that the Sen- 
ator from Michigan and the Senator 
from Nebraska would represent the Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I did not say that 
such statement had been made. 

Mr. WHERRY,. Let me finish. 

Time and again we have heard state- 
ments on the floor of the Senate by 
members of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee relative to authorizations. We 
have heard the argument made that the 
policy can be determined in the Ap- 
propriations Committee. I have heard 
such an argument. The Senator knows 
better than I do how many times the 
argument has been made that the place 
to determine defense policy is in the 
Appropriations Committee, by means 
of curtailing, withholding, or granting 
appropriations. That is the way it is 
said it should be done. 

If that be true, why should not an 
equal number of members of the Ap- 
propriations Committee sit in a biparti- 
san committee with representatives from 
the Armed Services Committee and the 
Foreign Relations Committee? Then we 
would have a cross section of the three 
committees which handle the policy and 
the appropriations. As the distinguished 
and able Senator has already said, rep- 
resentatives from the various commit- 
tees could help to determine the defense 
policies and distribute the defense dollars 
into the channels into which they should 


go. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I can understand the 
Senator’s argument, and I have a meas- 
ure of sympathy with it. I do not know 
that the argument has been made to any 
great extent that the Appropriations 
Committee should fix the policy. How- 
ever, the Senator is correct in saying that 
when we nad before us for considera- 
tion such measures as ECA and arms to 
Europe on one or two occasions the Sen- 
ator and I thought the authorization was 
too large, and we voted to reduce it. But 
we were met with the argument that the 
place to reduce the expenditure was in 
the Appropriations Committee. How- 
ever, that is not a question of policy. 

Mr. WHERRY. I think the Senator 
will agree with me that the Congress of 
the United States should determine the 
defense policy. One way to do it is 
through the Appropriations Committee. 
The Senator has heard that argument. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not agree with it. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator may not 
agree with it, but the argument has been 
made. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have been a mem- 
ber of the Appropriations Committee 
ever since I was first honored by admis- 
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sion to this body. = think a great deal of 
the Appropriations Committee, but I do 
not believe that the Appropriations Com- 
mittee fixes the policy, and I would be 
the last ever to advocate that the Appro- 
priations Committee have the power to 
fix policy. The Appropriations Commit- 
tee cannot recommend legislation and it 
requires aution of a standing committee 
on legislation to fix or influence policy. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Does not the Sena- 
tor feel that because of conditions at the 
present time, and because of the gravity 
of the situation of America in relation 
to the world picture, the Congress as a 
whole should determine who should do 
the investigating, who should look into 
the problem? Therefore, if the Senator 
will not object, we could take up the 
resolution and have a vote on it. We 
could debate it and vote upon it, and let 
the Congress determine the question for 
all the people, rather than to let the 
committees themselves decide the ques- 
tion. It may be that the Senator will 
have some good suggestions, as he usually 
has, in the nature of amendments. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator knows 
that in the last analysis all committees 
are servants of the Senate. They are 
not the masters. The Senate can not 
only control the committees, but can 
abolish any committee whenever it sees 
fit to do so. Iam insisting upon orderly 
procedure and the rights of standing 
committees under the rules of the 
Senate. 

Mr. President, I should like to con- 
clude by saying that there is little likeli- 
hood of my changing my mind. It so 
happens that the committee of which 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN] is chairman, the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments, could make just as strong an 
argument for including that committee 
in the broad base of representation 
which the Senator describes as so desir- 
able as could the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. The Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments has a great 
responsibility in checking and supervis- 
ing expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments. 

We are talking about spending money. 
Before we can spend it we must raise it 
or borrow it. It seems to me that the 
Finance Committee, which is presided 
over by my distinguished colleague [Mr. 
GEORGE] might well say, “We are going 
to have to raise this money. Therefore 
we insist that we be brought into the 
broad base of this investigation by hav- 
ing representation on the special joint 
committee.” 

Our committee system in the Senate is 
in some ways the strength of the Senate. 
By act of Congress we have definitely 
prescribed the jurisdictions of various 
committees. It is quite clear that the 
jurisdiction of the Senate Committee on 
Armed Services and the Senate Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations is broad enough 
to encompass any question which may 
arise in this connection. 


While this is not a chore that is to my - 


liking, and while I would much prefer 
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from a personal standpoint to have 
someone else do it, to maintain the in- 
tegrity of my committee and the com- 
mittee process of the Senate, I feel con- 
strained to object to consideration of 
the concurrent resolution. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the con- 
current resolution lie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Michigan asks unanimous consent 
that the concurrent resolution lie on the 
table. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. The 
Senate is still working in the category of 
concurrent and other resolutions. 


CONSOLIDATED GENERAL APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself, the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
GILLETTE], the senior Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. O’Conor], the junior 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. WHERRY], 
the senior Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr, Bripces], the senior Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Butter], the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Fercuson], the Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. Know tanp]l, 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], 
the senior Senator from Maine IMr. 
BREWSTER], the junior Senator from Ohio 
(Mr, Bricker], the junior Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Burter], the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Carn], the senior 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. CAPEHART], 
the junior Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Cartson], the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. CLEMENTS], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Corpon], the junior 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], 
the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovcias], the junior Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Durr], the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Ecron], the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS], the jun- 
ior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. HEN- 
prickson], the junior Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. HENNINGS], the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Hunt], the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Ives], the junior Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. JENNER], the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Jonnson], the sen- 
ior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Kem], 
the junior Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Lopce], the senior Senator from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Martin], the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Mc- 
Cartuy], the Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. Munpt], the junior Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], the sen- 
ior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL], the senior Senator from 
Kansas (Mr. SCHOEPPEL], the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. Smatuers], the junior 
Senator from Maine [Mrs. SmiTH], the 
senior Senator from New Jersey (Mr. 
Situ], the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr, SmrrH], the senior Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Tarr], the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. THYE], the junior Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. TOBEY], 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. WELKER], 
the senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WILEVI, the Senator from Delaware [Mr, 
WiıLLIams], the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. Youne], and the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Martone], I submit for ap- 
propriate reference a concurrent resolu- 
tion providing for a consolidated general 
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appropriation bill for each fiscal year. 
I ask unanimous consent that the con- 
current resolution, together with an ex- 
planatory statement by me be printed 
in the REcorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The con- 
current resolution will be received and 
appropriately referred, and without ob- 
jection, the concurrent resolution and 
statement will be printed in the RECORD. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 27) submitted by Mr. Byrp (for 
hims.lf and other Senators) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That effective on 
the first day of the second regular session of 
the Eighty-second Congress, the joint rule of 
the Senate and of the House of Representa- 
tives contained in section 138 of the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act of 1946 is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsections: 

“(c) (1) All appropriations for each fiscal 
year shall be consolidated in one general ap- 
propriation bill to be known as the “Consol- 
idated General Appropriation Act of —— (the 
blank to be filled in with the appropriate 
fiscal year). The consolidated general ap- 
propriation bill may be divided into separate 
titles, each titie corresponding so far as 
practicable to the respective regular general 
appropriation bills heretofore enacted. As 
used in this paragraph the term ‘appropria- 
tions’ shall not include deficiency or supple- 
mental appropriations, appropriations under 
private acts of Congress, or rescission of 
appropriations. 

“(2) The consolidated general appropria- 
tion bill for each fiscal year, and each defi- 
ciency and supplemental general appropria- 
tion bill containing appropriations available 
for obligation during such fiscal year, shall 
contain provisions limiting the net amount 
to be obligated during such fiscal year in 
the case of each appropriation made therein 
which is available for obligation beyond the 
close of such fiscal year, Such consolidated 
general appropriation bill shall also contain 
provisions limiting the net amounts to be 
obligated during such fiscal year from all 
other prior appropriations which are avail- 
able for obligation beyond the close of such 
fiscal year. Each such general appropria- 
tion bill shall also contain a provision that 
the limitations required by this paragraph 
shall not be construed to prohibit the incur- 
ring of an obligation in the form of a con- 
tract within the respective amounts appro- 
priated or otherwise authorized by law, if 
such contract does not provide for the de- 
livery of property or the rendition of services 
during such fiscal year in excess of the ap- 
plicable limications on obligations. The 
foregoing provisions of this paragraph shall 
not be applicable to appropriations made 
specifically for the payment of claims certi- 
fied by the Comptroller General of the 
United States and of judgments, to amounts 
appropriated under private acts of Congress, 
to appropriations for the payment of inter- 
est on the public debt, or to revolving funds 
or appropriations thereto. 

“(3) The committee reports accompany- 
ing each consolidated general appropriation 
bill, and any conference report thereon, shall 
show in tabular form, for information pur- 
poses, by items and totals— 

“(A) the amount of each appropriation, 
including estimates of amounts becoming 
available in the fiscal year under permanent 
appropriations; 

“(B) estimates of the amounts to be trans- 
ferred between such appropriations; 

“(C) estimates of the net amount to be 
expended in such fiscal year from each ap- 
propriation referred to in clause (A); 
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“(D) estimates of the net amount to be 
expended in such fiscal year from the bal- 
ances of prior appropriations; 

“(E) the totals of the amounts referred 
to in clauses (C) and (D); and 

“(F) estimates of the total amount which 
will be available for expenditure subsequent 
to the close of such fiscal year from the ap- 
propriations referred to in clause (A). 


The committee reports accompanying each 
deficiency and supplemental appropriation 
bill containing appropriations available for 
obligation or expenditure during such fiscal 
year, and each appropriation rescission bill, 
and any conference report on any such bill, 
shall include appropriate cumulative revi- 
sions of such tabulations. 

“(4) The committee reports accompanying 
each consolidated general appropriation bill, 
and any conference report thereon, shall 
show in tabular form, for information pur- 
poses, for each wholly owned Government 
corporation or other agency of the Govern- 
ment which is authorized to receive and 
expend receipts without covering such re- 
ceipts into the Treasury of the United States 
and which uses a checking account main- 
tained with the Treasurer of the United 
States for that purpose (A) the estimated 
expenditures (other than retirement of bor- 
rowing) to be made out of such checking 
account for the fiscal year, (B) the esti- 
mated receipts (other than borrowing) to be 
deposited in such checking account for such 
fiscal year, and (C) the difference between 
(A) and (B). 

“(5) The provisions of paragraphs (2), (3), 
and (4) shall not be applicable to appro- 
priations of trust funds or to transactions 
involving public-debt retirement. 

“(6) No general appropriation bill shall be 
received or considered in either House unless 
the bill and the report accompanying it con- 
forms with this rule. 

“(7) The Appropriations Committees of the 
two Houses may hold hearings simultane- 
ously on each general appropriation bill or 
may hold joint hearings thereon. 

“(d) The Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized when requested by the chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations of the Sen- 
ate or by the chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to transmit to said chairman, as 
soon as possible, a current estimate of the 
over-all Federal receipts for the ensuing fis- 
cal year.” 


The statement by Mr. BYRD is as fol- 


lows: 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR BYRD 


Best current calculations of expenditures 
in fiscal year 1952, beginning July 1, indi- 
cate a deficit of more than $10,000,000,000 
unless additional taxes are imposed or the 
presently indicated rate of spending is re- 
duced. It would be more, of course, if the 
expenditure rate were increased and new 
taxes were not imposed. 

On the basis of recent authoritative advice 
with respect to the rate of military expendi- 
tures, I predict an over-all expenditure level 
of seventy-five and eighty billion dollars an- 
nually after fiscal year 1952. This estimate 
is based on continuing short-of-all-out-war 
conditions. And General Eisenhower has es- 
timated that we may remain on this kind of 
a defense alert basis for 20 years. 

It is with these prospects in view that 47 
other Members of the Senate and I are in- 
troducing today a Senate concurrent resolu- 
tion calling for the kind of a single package 
appropriation bill which the Senate has al- 
ready approved without a dissenting vote. 

Congress cannot intelligently act on ap- 
propriations of this magnitude, with piece- 
meal consideration, in a dozen or more sep- 
arate bills brought in one by one, over a 
period of 6 months or more. 
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Under terms of the resolution, the single- 
package appropriation bill, with improve- 
ments over the procedure of last year, would 
be effective when the new Federal budget 
for fiscal year 1953 is presented to Congress 
next January. 

The resolution is identical with Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 18 of the Eighty-first 
Congress, which was passed by the Senate 
without a dissenting vote in September 1949 
after extremely thorough consideration. As 
originally drafted and reintroduced at this 
time the resolution is the result of painstak- 
ing technical assistance by experts from the 
Treasury Department, Bureau of the Budget, 
General Accounting Office, and the legisla- 
tive drafting counsel. It was approved 
twice, without dissenting vote, by the Rules 
Committee—once under Republican admin- 
istration and subsequently under Democratic 
administration. 

The House did not pass the resolution. 
The House Appropriations Committee pre- 
ferred to adopt a single-package-bill proce- 
dure of its own—different from that set 
forth in the resolution in several important 
aspects. 

The principal differences in the character- 
istics of the single appropriation bill last 
year and those proposed in the resolution 
now sponsored by 47 Members of the Senate 
are: 

1. The single-package-appropriation-bill 
procedure would be required under the joint 
rules of the House and Senate instead of 
being subject to change merely by commit- 
tee action. 

2. Provision is made in the resolution for 
presentation by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury of revised estimates on revenue prior to 
the passage of the consolidated bill in each 
of the respective Houses of Congress. 

3. Under another provision in the resolu- 
tion limitations on annual obligations in- 
volving expenditures against appropriations 
available for more than one fiscal year would 
be written into the consolidated bill. The 
limitation would be against obligations in- 
volving appropriations of prior years, as well 
as those under current consideration. 

4. Under a third provision in the resolu- 
tion all appropriations in the consolidated 
bill and estimated expenditures during the 
fiscal year under consideration would be 
itemized in tabulations to be contained in 
all committee and conference reports. 

5. With prospects for a deficit of more 
than $10,000,000,000 in fiscal year 1952 unless 
additional taxes are enacted, and with pros- 
pects that tremendous defense expenditures 
will continue for years to come, it is neces- 
sary that the Congress provide itself with 
the best possible tools for holding down cut- 
table expenditures and appropriations. The 
single package appropriation bill last year 
provided the Congress and the country with 
the best information they have had on the 
Federal budget since World War I. With 
more intelligent debate by more Members 
of Congress participating, it was passed in 
less aggregate time than the multiple bills 
in previous years. 

With regular appropriations in one bill; 
with current estimates on revenue; with 
limitations on obligations against all avail- 
able appropriations, both previously enacted 
and under current consideration; and with 
current estimates in committee reports on 
actual expenditures, the object of the reso- 
lution is to provide Congress and the public 
with a clear picture of the fiscal situation 
against which the expenditure budget is 
being enacted. 


PROPOSED EXTENSION OF SPECIAL COM- 
MITTEE TO INVESTIGATE CRIME IN 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on behalf 


of my distinguished colleague from New 
Hampshire (Mr. Tosey] and myself, I 
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submit a resolution to extend the life of 
the Senate Crime Investigating Commit- 
tee until January 15, 1952; $150,000 
would be provided to the Committee. 

The resolution (S. Res. 129) was read, 
as follows: 

Resolved, That the committee established 
by Senate Resolution 202, Eighty-first Con- 
gress, ‘agreed to May 3, 1950 (creating a 
special committee to investigate interstate 
gambling and racketeering activities), is 
hereby authorized to expend from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate to carry out the 
purposes of Senate Resolution 202, Eighty- 
first Congress, $150,000 in addition to the 
amounts heretofore authorized for the same 
purposes. 2 

Sec. 2. Section 6 of Senate Resolution 202, 
Eighty-first Congress, is amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 6. The committee shall report to 
the Senate from time to time, with respect 
to the results of its study and investigations, 
together with such recommendations as to 
necessary legislation as it may deem advis- 
able, and shall make a final report on or be- 
fore January 15, 1952. All authority con- 
ferred by this resolution shall terminate on 
January 15, 1952.” 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be per- 
mitted to speak for 10 minutes on the 
resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
LEHMAN in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion to the request of the Senator from 
Wisconsin that he may speak for 10 
minutes on the resolution? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I am not 
going to take an extended period of time 
to describe the reasons for this resolu- 
tion. The great debate currently facing 
us over the issue of United States foreign 
policy makes it necessary that these re- 
marks be necessarily brief. 

I should, however, like to spell out in 
summary form the reasons for this reso- 
lution. And I should like to submit a 
procedure under which we can take up 
this legislation rather promptly, early 
next week. 

LAST-MINUTE COMMITTEE HASTE 


First, let me say that it is obvious that 
time is running out on the committee, 
This is Tuesday, April 17. Approximate- 
ly nine legislative days lie before us 
before the committee expires. And yet, 
we of the committee—with the possible 
exception of the chairman—have yet to 
see— 

(a) The first draft of the first bill 
which we will presumably recommend— 
although much of the legislation has 
been generally discussed by us. 

(b) The first line of the first draft of 
the April 30 report, which is expected to 
number some 150 pages. 

I mention those facts as proof of the 
incompleteness, the last-minute pell- 
mell haste of the committee. I warned 
against such haste last month. I stated 
that such haste was definitely not the 
fault of the very able chairman or of his 
staff, all of whom had worked excep- 
tionally long and conscientiously, nor 
was it the fault of members of the com- 
mittee. I stated further that the haste 
was due to the sheer weight and com- 


` plexity of the job—the tens of thousands 


of unanswered letters, the hundreds of 
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“Jeads” left still open, and so forth. 
Such haste, I said, is unworthy of the 
great record of this committee. 

We of the full Senate cannot wait 
until 12 noon, April 30, to come to a de- 
cision when the committee rushes in 
breathlessly with its recommendations 
as to extension or nonextension. 

Now, what is to be done? I need 
hardly tell Senators of the accomplish- 
ments of the committee thus far. I 
need hardly recount the names and 
dates and places where wrongdoers have 
been flushed out. But all this will end 
in nine days unless we have the vision 
to take action. 

How then can we expedite our consid- 
eration of this question? 

EXTENSION RESOLUTION SHOULD NOT BE SENT 
TO COMMITTEE 

First, let me say that I do not feel that 
there is sufficient time or any necessity 
for this extension resolution to go to 
Committees on the Judiciary and Rules 
and Administration. Ordinarily I would 
prefer a commitiee—the substantive 
committee and then the Committee on 
Rules and Administration—to hold hear- 
ing on the allocations of more funds. 
However, there has been ample public 
notice of this proposed extension resolu- 
tion. The previous 1-month extension 
was approved on the floor. I want to 
point out further that no single voice 
has been raised thus far on the Senate 
floor on behalf of ending the commitiee 
as of April 30. 

I am shortly going to ask unanimous 
consent that this extension resolution be 
made the pending order of business as 
of Monday, April 23. This will give 
Members ample time to consider the 
resolution. I repeat, Mr. President, I 
trust it will not be necessary that the 
resolution go to committee. I say that 
not with a desire of circumventing any 
committee but merely with the desire of 
a necessary short-cut because of the 
crowded schedule. 

It is obvious that the rest of this week 
will be absorbed principally with the for- 
eign policy debate, as will next week. 
If Members insist that it go to commit- 
tee, I would ask unanimous consent that 
the committee be directed to report the 
resolution back to the Senate no later 
than next Wednesday, April 25. I hope, 
however, that such committee referral 
will not prove necessary. I do not like 
to ask such special consideration, but I 
want to point out that whatever action 
we take or whatever inaction occurs 
will either be a tremendous lift or a 
blow to the forces of law and order in 
this Nation. 

SOME PEOPLE SEEM TO WANT PREMATURELY TO 
BURY THE COMMITTEE 

The crime committee in my judgment 
is a very live organism, and I am some- 
what concerned about the efforts of those 
who seem to want to push it into a coffin, 
close down the lid, and pronounce the 
final burial service. 

Now I want to present very briefly the 
reasons why I oppose the various alter- 
native suggestions that have been made 
by other sources. 

WHY I OPPOSE AN EXECUTIVE COMMISSION 

I oppose an executive commission for 
the following reasons: 
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First. I feel that Congress’ rights to 
investigate should not be delegated away. 
It is one of our precious rights. 

Second. While it is obvious that Mem- 
bers of the Senate do not have all the 
time in the world, it is a fact that when 
top-level persons are appointed to an 
executive commission, they also do not 
have too much time and must depend 
very heavily on their staff and on the 
Operating Director of the Commission, 

Third. Another reason why I oppose 
an executive commission is that in its 
broad proposed powers to subpena—pos- 
sibly to request income-tax data—there 
is tremendous danger of abuse of au- 
thority. I do not want to see the execu- 
tive branch become all-powerful. I want 
to see the legislative branch continue to 
serve as a check and balance against it. 

Fourth, A fourth reason why I oppose 
an executive commission is that its per- 
sonnel would be appointed by the Chief 
Executive and would be responsible to 
the Chief Executive, although it would 
file its report with the Congress. 

It is a basic principle that no man 
can investigate himself and no branch 
can investigate itself. That is why the 
Congress can do an infinitely superior 
job in investigating the executive branch. 

WHY I OPPOSE A WATCHDOG COMMITTEE 

WITHOUT TEETH 

The proposal has been made by the 
distinguised commission appointed by 
the American Bar Association, headed 
by Judge Robert Paterson, of New York, 
that a joint Senate-House “watchdog 
committee” be set up. I personally feel, 
however, that a “watchdog committee” is 
not the answer. 

(a) For one thing, what is needed is 
an investigating committee with broad 
powers and sufficient funds. Merely 
having a group of eleven or so Senators 
and Representatives sitting around, 
waiting to see what the committee does 
as regards legislation and what the 
agencies do, is hardly the answer. The 
criminals of this country are not afraid 
of any committee except one which has 
sweeping powers to get the answers. It 
takes money to conduct an investigation. 
It takes an investigative staff. A watch- 
dog committee would, in my opinion, be 
a watchdog without teeth. Everybody 
knows that a burglar has no fear of en- 
tering a house, if he knows that the 
watchdog does not have any teeth. 

The watchdog committee would re- 
ceive requests to conduct investigations 
in various cities and would have to turn 
all of them down. It would receive re- 
quests for an investigation of crimes of 
different types and it would have to turn 
them down also. 

ALL COMMITTEE MEMBERS MIGHT HAVE PRE- 
FERRED TO DISCONTINUE 


Mr. President, so far as I am con- 
cerned, there is nothing I would like bet- 
ter than to say that the work of the com- 
mittee is done and that its members can 
now return to their other functions. I 
personally face heavy obligations as 
ranking active Republican member on 
the Foreign Relations Committee and 
as ranking Republican member on the 
Senate Judiciary Committee. 

Those obligations make it difficult in- 
deed for me to attend sessions of the 
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Crime Committee. My experiences are 
duplicated by those of other colleagues 
on the committee, including, in particu- 
lar, our great chairman, the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. Kerauver], who had done a mag- 
nificent job in carrying on the work of 
this committee. 

However, I repeat, Mr. President, we 
cannot say that the work of this com- 
mittee is done. It is not done in these 
respects: 

WHOLE AREAS OF CRIME UNTOUCHED 

First. Whole areas of crime have 
barely been touched—the area of nar- 
cotics, the area of interstate auto thefts, 
the area of interstate extortion, inter- 
state organized prostitution, and so 
forth. 

Here is a brief, selected list of inter- 
state crimes, coming within our purview, 
which I placed in the Recorp last week. 

Antiracketeering Act (18 U. S. Code 
Annotated, 1951). 

2 Act (18 U. S. C. A. 

Extortion Act— Interstate commerce 
(18 U. S. C. A. 875). 

Extortion Act— Use of the mails (18 
U. S. C. A. 876-877). 

Federal Firearms Act—lInterstate 
transportation (15 U. S. C. A. 901-909). 

Fugitive felon acts—Flight to avoid 
prosecution or giving testimony (18 U. S. 
C. A. 1073). 

Interstate Commerce Larceny Act (18 
U. S. C. A. 659-660, 2117). 

Interstate Motor Vehicle Theft Act 
(18 U. S. C. A. 2311-2313). 

Lottery acts—Importing, mailing, or 
transporting lottery tickets (18 U. S. C. 
A. 1301-1302). 

Mail Fraud Act (18 U. S. C. A. 1341- 
1342). 

Narcotics acts (28 U. S. C. A. 2550-2553, 
3220-3222). 

Obscenity acts—Importing, mailing, 
or transporting crime-inciting matter 
(18 U. S. C. A. 1461-1462). 

Opium Poppy Control Act (21 U. S. 
C. A. 188-188n). 

White slavery acts (18 U. S. C. A. 
2421-2424). 

REMEDIAL BILLS COULD BE STUDIED WHILE OTHER 
CRIMES INVESTIGATED 

I see no reason why standing commit- 
tees of the Senate and House could not 
work on some remedial legislation which 
we will recommend while the crime com- 
mittee is considering new areas of crime 
not previously covered. 

Second. There are a great number of 
leads and other unfinished business in 
the cities which we have already investi- 
gated, in New York, in Chicago, and so 
forth. 

SOME WITNESSES HAVE FLOUTED COMMITTEE 


Third. There are great numbers of 
witnesses whom we subpenaed but whom 
we never called for lack of time. There 
are other witnesses who have completely 
evaded subpenas thus far. There are 
still other witnesses for whom we had 
issued warrants of arrest and who are 
now awaiting questioning. 

We cannot simply fold up shop with a 
very brief and inadequate questioning of 
these latter witnesses. I do not, more- 
over, think that the Senate will want to 
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reward these individuals who have 
evaded subpenas thus far, by closing up 
committee shop. Just think, Mr. Presi- 
dent, of the members of Mafia whom we 
attempted to subpena in Tampa, Fla. 
They simply skipped town when the 
committee came there. And now that 
the committee seems about to go out 
of business, they are back in business in 
Tampa, laughing at the United States 
Senate which never was able to serve 
subpenas on them. 
WE SHOULD NOT BE OVERIMPRESSED BY 
SUPERFICIAL REFORMS 


Fourth. Now, Mr. President, all of us 
have been thrilled by the terrific wave of 
actions at State and local levels to carry 
on this anticrime fight. Weare delighted 
that there is a New York State Crime 
Commission. We are delighted to know 
that there are State legislatures setting 
up little crime committees. We have 
been delighted to see the Income Tax 
Bureau at long last crack down on 
racketeer tax evaders. We are delighted 
to know that grand juries are in opera- 
tion, indictments are being handed down. 

All of these evidences are tremendously 
enheartening. But we know, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that great waves of reform like this 
have occurred in the past and sooner or 
later have blown over. The gangsters of 
America are lying low now. They are 
expecting “the heat” to last for a few 
more months, and then they can come 
out from the woodwork all over again. 
Although the public has been aroused, 
the job has not been sufficiently done. 

As a matter of fact, we see that the 
pendulum is swinging back in the oppo- 
site direction. We have noted that there 
have been some set-backs already in the 
reform wave. 

MONEY WE SPENT HAS ALREADY BEEN REPAID TO 
TREASURY 


Now, Mr. President, I know that my 
colleagues will confirm the fact that I 
am not the sort of individual who likes 
to perpetuate a job beyond its regular 
duration. We are often very critical of 
Government departments when they 
have constantly sought to perpetuate 
their jobs indefinitely, and constantly 
have asked for more funds whether or 
not such funds were necessary. But let 
me point out these facts: 

(a) The some quarter of a million dol- 
lars we have already spent for this Crime 
Committee will have been repaid many- 
fold by the tremendous sums recovered 
by the Treasury Department, thanks to 
our pointing out wholesale tax evasions 
by racketeers. 

(b) Lest it be thought that the $150,- 
000 which I am asking is an exorbitant 
sum, let me point out that it is my 
understanding that at the peak of the 
New York investigations the committee 
Was spending at the rate of $50,000 a 
month. Why was that large sum neces- 
sary? Because a score of investigators 
were required to track down the tremen- 
dous number of leads and to question the 
tremendous number of witnesses to be 
cross-examined. 

Let me repeat that there are tens of 
thousands of unanswered letters in the 
Crime Committee’s files. Many of these 
letters can ke tremendously helpful in 
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further tracking down interstate crime. 
It would be a sin to merely send a rou- 
tine postal card in reply to those who 
wrote the letters. 

I want to point out at this stage that I, 
for one, have never considered this com- 
mittee to be a grand jury or prosecuting 
attorney or a little Department of Jus- 
tice. No one has been more determined 
than I to have this committee stay 
strictly within its own jurisdiction. I 
shall continue to insist that the com- 
mittee do so. 

I think the Members of the Senate can 
agree that in spite of the tremendous 
power of this Crime Committee—notably 
its power of subpena and its power to 
get income-tax data—it has scrupulously 
respected its great prerogatives and has 
not abused them. I am convinced that 
will be the case in the future. 


I HOPE THIS TEAM WILL CONTINUE 


If any of the members of this commit- 
tee do not feel that they wish to con- 
tinue on it, then I am sorry; but I know 
that we shall find replacements for them. 
It is, however, my earnest hope that all 
the present members can continue. We 
have had a splendid team. We have 
worked together without partisanship. 
The able chairman and his staff have set 
a record of industry—working around 
the clock, 7 days a week—that will be 
hard for other committees to emulate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Wisconsin has 
expired. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 2 minutes more. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator from Wisconsin may 
proceed. 

PROPOSED PROCEDURE IF COMMITTEE CONTINUES 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, if the life 
of this committee is extended, the follow- 
ing will be its procedure: 

First. The professional staff will do the 
lion’s share of the work in questioning 
witnesses, conducting investigations, and 
so forth, 

Second. Once, twice or so a month the 
committee will hold hearings on the basis 
of its previous staff investigations. 
These hearings will be either open or 
executive sessions. I trust that open 
hearings can precede, wherever possible, 
public hearings. 

Third. Wherever possible, we shall call 
witnesses to Washington, or occasionally 
shall schedule out-of-town hearings in 
cities—such as perhaps Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and so forth—where investigations may 
be required. 


THIRD REPORT WILL BE FILED APRIL 30 


Meanwhile, we shall have written the 
third interim report of the Crime Com- 
mittee, which will be filed—on schedule— 
by April 30, in addition to introducing the 
bills on which we feel we have completed 
action. Those bills will be referred to 
standing committees, and hearings can 
then be held on them. We shall not, 
however, introduce bills relating to areas 
which we do not feel have been suffi- 
ciently covered. 

Mr. President, I think there is no Mem- 
ber of the Senate who can say that this 
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committee has not received public ap- 
proval. On the contrary, one of the 
greatest waves of public support that 
has ever been unleashed has backed this 
committee, thanks principally to the 
terrific impact of the miracle medium of 
television. I firmly believe that it would 
be a breach of faith with the American 
people if this committee were to be al- 
lowed to expire. 
WE SHOULD NOT FORGET THE HOME FRONT 


I want to respectfully urge the Mem- 
bers of the Senate to bear in mind the 
fact that we have a great responsibility 
in connection with the determination of 
cur future foreign policy. But the gang- 
sters of America are hoping that we shall 
become so preoccupied with this foreign 
problem that we shall forget that crime 
is still a terrific problem here on the 
home front. More money is currently 
being spent on crime than on national 
defense. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT REQUEST 


At this time I ask unanimous consent 
that this extension resolution be made 
the pending order of business for con- 
sideration by the Senate on next Mon- 
day, April 23. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I 
have no personal disposition to object 
to the request the Senator from Wis- 
consin has made. However, I am acting 
as majority leader. I did not anticipate 
that the Senator from Wisconsin would 
make the request. So I shall appreciate 
it very much if the Senator will with- 
hold his request that the resolution be 
made the order of business for the com- 
ing Monday until I can confer with the 
majority leader. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I simply 
request that the resolution be made the 
order of business for Monday because 
time is of the essence, and I think we 
might just as well have a definite deci- 
sion on this matter by the Senate. In 
other words, it is only necessary that 
the Senate vote on it. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I am sorry that I 
did not have an opportunity to hear all 
of the Senator’s remarks, but I did not 
know he was to address himself to this 
subject, and until just a little while ago 
I did not know that he was speak- 
ing on it. 

Although I personally oppose the con- 
tinuation of the committee which now is 
in existence—for, as the Senator well 
knows, I think the work of the commit- 
tee is over and the time has come for 
the Senate to legislate on such matters— 
yet all of us are agreed that there should 
be at least a continuing, stand-by, watch- 
dog group, to be on hand and to main- 
tain surveillance of the activities of 
organized gangsters and criminals. 

So far as I personally am concerned, 
I have no inclination to delay the de- 
termination by the Senate as to the kind 
of groups which will continue to work 
on this subject. However, it happens 
that I shall be away from the Senate on 
the coming Monday. Therefore, if the 
Senator from Wisconsin will, instead, 
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request that the resolution be taken up 
on Wednesday of next week, it would be 
a convenience to me to have that change 
made in the request. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I now 
modify my request, so as to ask that the 
resolution be taken up on Wednesday of 
the coming week. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, it is 
entirely satisfactory to me to have the 
Senate decide to take up the resolution 
on Monday or Tuesday or Wednesday 
of the coming week, or at any other time. 
However, I think the majority leader, 
who is temporarily out of the Chamber, 
on official business, should have an op- 
portunity to explain what his plans for 
next week are. I have no reason to be- 
lieve that the request of the Senator 
from Wisconsin—namely, that the reso- 
lution be taken up on Wednesday of next 
week—will not be agreeable to the ma- 
jority leader. However, I ask the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin to withhold his re- 
quest for 30 minutes, if that is agree- 
able to him. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield tu me? 

Mr, WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Let me say that the 
morning hour will be concluded in ap- 
proximately 30 minutes. I wonder 
whether it will be agreeable to the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin to renew his re- 
quest at the conclusion of the morning 
hour. 

Mr. WILEY. Of course, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am always glad to agree to any 
suggestion of the distinguished Senator 
from Nebraska, and so I shall agree to 
his present suggestion. 

However, I must request a few min- 
utes of additional time in which to reply 
to the distinguished Senator who is the 
chairman of the Special Committee on 
Organized Crime. I feel that I must 
reply to the statement he has just made. 
Therefore, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may be recognized for that purpose at 
this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I feel that such additional time should 
be withheld until the morning hour has 
been concluded. Therefore, I shall have 
to object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Subsequently, the resolution (S. Res. 
129), submitted by Mr. Witey (for him- 
self and Mr. Topey), was ordered to lie 
over under the rule. 


PROPOSED ABOLISHMENT OF LENDING 
AUTHORITY OF RFC—STATEMENT BY 
SENATOR BYRD—EDITORIAL FROM 
NEW YORK TIMES 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recor a statement by 
me together with an editorial from the 
New York Times of today, April 17, 1951, 
relating to the proposed abolishment of 
the lending authority of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and editorial were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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STATEMENT By SENATOR BYRD RELATIVE TO 
BILL To ABOLISH LENDING AUTHORITY OF 
THE RFC 


Adoption of the President’s plan to reor- 
ganize the RFC by negative votes in both 
Houses of Congress will in no way affect my 
efforts to abolish the lending authority of 
the Corporation by means of the bill for 
this purpose which I have introduced. 

The bill is now pending before the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee, and I am 
requesting the committee to call former 
President Herbert Hoover and the Honorable 
Jesse Jones among the first witnesses in 
favor of the bill. 

The reorganization plan, which became 
operative with the Senate action of Friday, 
was a desperate effort by the administration 
to salvage the inflationary $2,000,000,000 
lending authority of the RFC which already 
has disgraced the Government. The Presi- 
dent resorted to the plan when he found 
that his first effort to reappoint the present 
discredited Board of Directors would fail. 

How the Senate felt about it was indi- 
cated by the fact that 41 Senators voted 
against the plan, and only 33 for it. In 
the House the vote was 201 against the plan 
and 196 for it. It carried only because a 
constitutional majority is required to defeat 
a reorganization plan. 

Only a simple majority of those voting 
will be required to pass a bill to abolish the 
lending authority of the agency. Assuming 
those who voted against the reorganization 
plan will vote for abolition of the lending 
powers, there is every reason to expect 
passage of the pending bill. 


[From the New York Times of April 17, 1951] 
RFC AND SMALL BUSINESS 


The Senate has approved the reorganiza- 
tion plan for the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation submitted to it by the Presi- 
dent. To be a little more precise, while 41 
votes were cast against the plan to 33 in 
favor, the margin fell short of the consti- 
tutional majority required to encompass its 
defeat. This is a repetition of the expe- 
rience in the House, where opponents of the 
plan outvoted its supporters, 200 to 196, but 
failed by 18 votes to round up a majority 
of the full membership. ` 

Still pending is the resolution sponsored 
by Senator Byrrp to abolish the RFC entirely. 
It calls for liquidating the agency's assets, 
which total more than $1,000,000,000, and 
applying the proceeds to a reduction of the 
public debt. This resolution, in our opin- 
ion, should be pressed with all possible 
vigor. 

Apart from the unsavory revelations of 
the Fulbright committee, two facts have 
emerged rather clearly in the debate over 
the future of the RFC. One of these is that 
the political pressure for its continuance is 
very considerable, The other is that prac- 
tically all the agitation to keep the agency 
alive is based on the argument that its re- 
tention is needed to finance the needs of 
small-business enterprise. 

Most of those who have studied the prob- 
lem agree that there is a need for small 
business financing which involves at least 
a normal business risk. There are a num- 
ber of reasons why this problem has emerged 
in recent years, but the most obvious and 
the most important, of course, has been the 
Government’s deliberate easy-money policy. 
When a commercial bank is showing an 
average yield of, say, 414 or 5 percent on 
its loan portfolio, it can afford to assume 
some speculative risks. But with its loans 
averaging 2 percent the same bank, if it 
is to avoid embarrassment, or even possible 
disaster, must confine itself to loans on 
which the risk element is virtually absent. 
In the twenties the commercial banks wrote 
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off approximately $700,000,000 a year in bad 
loans and investments. It may be said that 
in those years the banking system was sub- 
sidizing private enterprise in that amount. 
Today the total of such write-offs has shrunk 
to a small fraction of these annual totals 
of 25 years ago. 

But to say that small business needs long- 
term loans and equity capital today is by 
no means to say that this should be sup- 
plied by a Government agency such as the 
RFC. The RFC was not created for this 
task. It simply “muscled in,” as emergency 
political agencies invariably do when no fur- 
ther demand exists for the services they 
were originally created to provide. The 
RFC is occupying this territory by virtue 
of what amounts to the exercise of squat- 
ters’ rights. If there is no justification for 
commercial banks to risk their depositors’ 
funds in speculative loans and equity fi- 
nancing, then, as the Hoover Commission 
has observed, neither should the Government 
itself engage in direct lending except in 
genuine emergencies. 

There is a wide choice of alternative plans 
from which to choose in meeting this prob- 
lem, since it has been a matter of lively 
discussion for more than a decade. The 
point is that it is a complete misrepresenta- 
tion of the eituation to suggest that liqui- 
dation of the RFC is synonymous with the 
termination of financial aid to small 
business, 


REPLACEMENT OF GENERAL MacARTHUR 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, since 
there has been so much debate during 
the past week regarding the dismissal of 
General MacArthur by the Chief Ex- 
ecutive, I do not want to take up addi- 
tional time of the Senate in presenting 
my views on the subject. I ask unani- 
mous consent, therefore, to have in- 
serted in the Recorp, immediately fol- 
lowing these remarks, a statement is- 
sued by me on April 11, 1951, and also an 
excerpt from a radio address that will 
be broadcast by me to the people of 
Louisiana this evening. Both of these 
statements deal with the Truman-Mac- 
Arthur controversy, and represent my 
thinking on this crucial matter, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR ELLENDER 


General MacArthur's dismissal is purely 
an administrative controversy to be settled 
within the executive department, which in- 
cludes not only the President, but the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. It is my belief that the gen- 
eral overstepped his authority. In effect, 
he dared the President to discipline him. 
After repeated warnings, he persisted in pro- 
claiming American foreign policy in the Far 
East, a policy which is diametrically opposed 
to that adopted by the President. The 
President had to either bow to a military 
subordinate or make it unmistakably clear 
that he, and not General MacArthur, is the 
Commander in Chief. 

I regret the necessity for MacArthur's dis- 
missal. He is a great military leader and an 
able administrator. I have the utmost ad- 
miration for him, but I feel that his per- 
sistent encroachment into high-level foreign 
policy matters placed the President in an 
untenable position. MacArthur surely must 
have known this before expressing himself. 
His actions were doubtless intended to pre- 
cipitate a show-down on our far-eastern 
foreign policy, and he selected a most novel 
manner in which to present his case to the 
American public. 

MacArthur’s dismissal demonstrates the 
dissension and confusion that will arise as 
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a result of two commands. Foreseeing dif- 
ficulties such as these, I voted against the 
troops-to-Europe resolutions last week. If 
the Congress should require the President to 
obtain approval before deploying our troops 
overseas, we will be faced with the same 
problem each time our country must arrive 
at a major military decision. 

It is my belief that the President's purpose 
is to avert the tragedy of an all-out war 
with China, which in turn, would inevitably 
lead us into world war III, 


EXCERPT From RADIO ADDRESS By SENATOR 
ELLENDER 


Ladies and gentlemen, since my last broad- 
east the dismissal of General MacArthur by 
the President has been the chief topic of 
discussion. As might be expected, the storm 
of controversy on the subject has been cen- 
tered in Washington. We have had approv- 
ing statements and counterstatements, and 
speeches on the floor of Congress. Press re- 
leases have been issued in large numbers, not 
only in our country but also abroad. It is 
a matter that has stirred the interest of mil- 
lions of Americans, who have alined them- 
selves behind either che general or the Presi- 
dent. If the American people knew all the 
facts and understood the implications in- 
volved, they would be in a far better position 
to reach a sound conclusion. As a Member 
of the Congress I feel that my opinion of 
General MacArthur’s removal should be 
accorded no more weight than that of any- 
one else. The feud between the President 
and his chief in Far East is a matter for 
determination within the executive depart- 
ment of the Government, which includes the 
President and his military advisers. It is 
not one that should be interfered with by 
the legislative branch, 

Our Constitution designates the President 
as the Commander in Chief, and as such, he 
is the boss of our Armed Forces. He is also 
our recognized spokesman in the field of 
foreign policy. If the American people bear 
this in mind and weigh the problem dispas- 
sionately, forgetting bias and prejudice, it 
will become evident that the general over- 
stepped the bounds of a position subordi- 
nate to his commander in chief. In effect, 
he dared the President to discipline him. 
After repeated warnings, one in December 
last, and another in March, MacArthur per- 
sisted in hi; attempts to dictate American 
foreign policy in the Far East. The Presi- 
dent was put on the spot. He either had to 
relinquish the mantle of leadership to a 
subordinate in the field, or he had to take 
action to make it unmistakably clear that 
he was in fact the Commander in Chief of 
our Armed Forces. In choosing the latter 
course, the President took a courageous step, 
knowing that a large segment of the Amer- 
ican people has backed MacArthur to the 
hilt. Under the circumstances, I feel that 
the President was left no other alternatives; 
he could not direct our Government's foreign 
policy from Washington, and at the same 
time, have his policies undermined by con- 
tradictory statements and proclamations 
from a subordinate stationed in the Far East. 

I regret most sincerely the necessity for 
MacArthur's dismissal from command. The 
general has done a wonderful job in re- 
habilitating Japan and in combating com- 
munism there. Rightly or wrongly, how- 
ever, MacArthur’s duty as a soldier was to 
follow the orders of his commander, I re- 
gret that he chose to ignore this duty. 

It has been my privilege to meet Mac- 
Arthur on several occasions. He conferred 
with our senatorial fact-finding committee 
when we were in Japan during the latter 
part of 1949, and I was favorably impressed 
with his knowledge and understanding of 
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Asiatic problems. Be is a brilliant general, 
and his role in peacetime Japan has been as 
great as it was in war. Knowing him to be 
tLe soldier that he is, I am surprised at his 
defection. 

Whether our country will gain or lose in 
the long run as a result of MacArthur's dis- 
missal remains for history to record. As I 
stated when the news was released, it is my 
belief that the President’s purpose is to 
avert the tragedy of an all-out war with 
China, which in turn, would inevitably lead 
us into world war III. In his radio address 
to the American people, President Truman 
confirmed my appraisal of his intentions. 


CONSULTATION WITH FAR-EASTERN 
DIPLOMATS 


Mr. “WILEY. Mr. President, 10 years 
ago, in February 1941, I introduced a 
resolution to bring the Secretary of State 
before the Senate in executive session for 
the purpose of a complete review of our 
entire far-eastern policy. I spoke then 
on the Senate floor and spoke again in 
March 1941. I asked what the condi- 
tion of our forces in Hawaii and the 
Philippines was, and what the condition 
of our fleet air arm was. I asked if 
American forces would be caught the 
way the Russians were caught at Port 
Arthur in 1905, when a surprise Japanese 
attack smashed the heart of the Czar’s 
forces. 

My request, my warning, my pleas 
were thus issued 10 months before Pearl 
Harbor. But unfortunately, no action 
was taken by the Senate majority or 
by the State Department. On December 
7, 1941, the substance of my fears was 
unfortunately fulfilled. Japan struck; 
World War II was on; thousands of lives 
were lost at Oahu and at Hickam Field. 

Now, Mr. President, 10 years have 
passed, and once again we are confront- 
ed by a far-eastern crisis which is but 
one phase of an over-all international 
challenge. Once again I have asked for 
a complete review of our far-eastern 
policy. This time I sent a letter to the 
Secretary of State. I asked not only that 
he report to the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, but that the ablest men repre- 
senting our country in Asia and Oceania 
also testify. 

It should be noted, Mr. President, that 
I sent this letter a full week before the 
dismissal of General MacArthur. He 
is, of course, the single individual best 
qualified to report to us on the east, but 
I think we ought also to get the report of 
our Ambassador to Korea, John Muc- 
cio, and the report of our able Ambas- 
sador to the Philippines, Myron Cowen, 
as well as the views of other top diplo- 
matic, military, and naval leaders in the 
east. Bring them back to this country, 
if only briefiy; let them report to us in 
open or closed session. Let us put on 
our best thinking caps to determine what 
our policy should be. 

Mr. President, I repeat, it is not enough 
to hear from General MacArthur alone, 
great as he is. I say that we should 
utilize all the other experts who can 
supplement what MacArthur tells us 
about the east. 

I say, too, that it is not enough for 
us merely to hear those men who handle 
the Washington end of State Depart- 
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ment work. Let us consult with indi- 
viduals from the scene, the men, like 
Ambassador Cowen, a very fine Ameri- 
can, who have been working night and 
day with these problems where the prob- 
lems exist. 

I trust that 10 years from now we shall 
not look back to April 1951 and say, 
“Their review of the crisis was inade- 
quate; they did not consult fully with 
all the experts on the challenge.” 

I am not making this request in a 
partisan sense. I make it as an Ameri- 
can for an American and, yes, a world 
objective, namely, peace and freedom for 
all mankind. 

To repeat, Mr. President, 10 months 
before Pearl Harbor, because of condi- 
tions which came to my attention, I 
called upon the State Department to 
appear before the Senate and give us 
information as to the condition of our 
Armed Forces in Hawaii and in the Phil- 
ippines. No attention was paid to the 
request. We fell asleep. Ten years 
later, and weeks before the MacArthur 
episode, I again wrote the State De- 
partment, calling attention to conditions 
which had come to my notice in the Far 
East. This time I requested that there 
be a presentation of all the conditions 
before the appropriate committee of the 
Senate. 

Mr. President, we cannot afford to fall 
asleep. The situation is too serious. 

I might mention, Mr. President, that 
I had, in my letter to the Secretary of 
State, indicated that I would not com- 
ment on this issue publicly until I had 
heard from him. My office has now in- 
formally discussed this matter, however, 
with the State Department and the lat- 
ter has indicated that the issue would 
be submitted with comments before the 
Foreign Relations Committee. 

One of the more important problems 
is how to schedule the appearance of far 
eastern experts like our Ambassador to 
Manila in view of the fact that it is ex- 
pected that early next month the omni- 
bus aid bill will be presented to the Sen- 
ate and the testimony of far eastern ex- 
perts may be required at that time. In 
other words, I do feel that we should plan 
our expert-witness schedule as soon as 
the Senate has decided exactly how we 
will go about this foreign-policy review. 
We should make careful plans so that 
we promptly bring in at the right time 
our highest Government experts from 
both Washington and the field so that 
we, in turn, do not overly interfere with 
their regular duties. At the same time 
let us not unduly delay; speed in begin- 
ning our review is essential. Let us try 
to correlate our plans efficiently. 

At this time I ask unanimous consent 
that there be printed in the Recor at 
this point as a part of my remarks the 
text of an address which I delivered in 
Peoria, III., last Saturday, before the 
Illinois State Young Republican conven- 
tion, on the subject of the dismissal of 
General MacArthur and its meaning in 
world affairs; also, the text of my April 3 
letter to Secretary of State Acheson on 
the subject of a complete review of the 
far-eastern dilemma. 
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There being no objection, the matters 
referred to were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

WILEY BLASTS ADMINISTRATION’s “ANTI-MAC- 
ARTHUR SMEARS”; URGES CALLING Back OF 
MacArTHUR AND Tor UNITED STATES DIPLO- 
MATS, STRATEGISTS IN Far EAST FOR WHOLE 
REviIgEw oH GOVERNMENT'S BLUNDERING 
ASIATIC PoLicy—WarNs OF WORSE PEARL 
HARBOR-LIKE Disasters THAT COULD COME 


I am delighted to be here with this fine 
convention of young Republican leaders. 
I do indeed regard every single member of 
my audience today as a leader, not just in 
the Republican Party, but a leader in the 
fight for a better, cleaner, more prosperous 
America. 


SUBJECTS WE MIGHT HAVE OTHERWISE 
REVIEWED 


I had hoped to comment to you in de- 
tail today regarding a great number of do- 
mestic and foreign issues facing our peo- 
ple. I had hoped to explore with you at 
length the need for a thorough hous* clean- 
ing in the Federal Government. It is a 
house cleaning made imperatively necessary 
by the shocking revelations produced by the 
various congressional investigations which 
have recently occurred. As a member of the 
Senate crime committee investigating in- 
terstate crime, I had hoped to explore with 
you at length the work of this particularly 
vital committee, especially as it affects your 
great State of Illinois, and more especially, 
Cook County. I had wanted to point out 
the considerable number of areas of crime 
which should still be covered by extending 
the life of the committee. 

Then, I had hoped to explore with you 
the critical problem of inflation, a problem 
which affects every young man or woman 
in college, or for that matter, any one in an 
office or a factory or in the home—trying 
to li-e on a relatively fixed dollar income 
that has depreciated because of the rising 
price spiral. 

I had hoped, too, to talk to you about 
some of the general issues affecting our 
constitutional system, to talk about the 
usurpation of power down through the years 
by the executive branch. 


ONE SUBJECT ALONE IS IN THE FOREFRONT 


But you know as well as I do that in the 
last 5 days one subject has emerged to the 
fore. A great crisis in American and world 
affairs has arisen. It has been precipitated 
by the very poor judgment displayed by the 
Chief Executive of our country in his firing 
a great soldier, statesman, administrator, 
patriot—Douglas MacArthur. You of Illi- 
nois can appreciate how we of Wisconsin 
feel—even more strongly perhaps than the 
people of any other State of the Union ex- 
cept Arkansas—about the firing of a man 
whom we have always regarded with deepest 
pride as a native son, a man whose legal 
residence has always been Milwaukee, even 
though he was born in Arkansas. 


WE MUST REASON TOGETHER 


My purpose here today is to reason with 
you about this great man and this great 
crisis. 


This is no time for hysteria or for hot- 
headedness or for vitriolic outbursts of hate, 
Whatever our personal feelings, it is a time 
for coolness, judgment, and reason, Let us 
weigh our facts and our words. Why? Be- 
cause if we here in Peoria or in Washington 
act or talk hastily without consideration, we 
will in effect be gambling with the lives not 
only of our fighting men but of the women 
and children in American cities which may 
become the targets for enemy attack in a 
third terrible world war. As the Good Book 
tells us, “Come, let us reason together.” 
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FULL ECHOES OF DISMISSAL NOT YET HEARD 

Now, as the ranking active’ Republican 
member on the United States Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, I do want to say that 
the reverberations from the MacArthur dis- 
missal have barely begun to be echoed 
throughout the world. In all my years in 
the Senate I have never seen such a spon- 
taneous outpouring of public sentiment as 
has occurred over the firing of MacArthur, 
From all over Wisconsin, and other States, 
I received in a matter of hours literally 
hundreds upon hundreds of telegrams im- 
ploring the Senate to take action to remedy 
the grievous wrong which had been com- 
mitted not only upon a great American but 
upon his Nation and upon the cause of 
freedom. 


TRUMAN HAD THE RIGHT BUT SHOULDN'T HAVE 
USED IT 


Yes, let us admit that the President, as 
Commander in Chief, had a legal and con- 
stitutional right to take such a drastic ac- 
tion. But what of the ruinous effects of 
the action? It is one thing to possess legal 
power, it is another thing to use it when 
such use is completely inadvisable. 

When Harry Truman sacked this great 
leader he was not simply removing a briga- 
dier general or a captain down the line, he 
was removing a man who has become a 
world-wide symbol of America’s fighting 
greatness, of our strength and courage, a 
man idolized by 83,000,000 Japanese, a man 
who has carved for himself a niche in Amer- 
ican history which is virtually unique. He 
removed a man who was not only the com- 
mander of our forces, but those of 52 other 
nations. 

Surely, if the President felt that his dif- 
ferences were so intensely strong with Mac- 
Arthur and that some decision was neces- 
sary, surely a better way could have been 
found. Further consultation could have 
taken place between our Chief Executive 
and the United Nations commander. In- 
stead, the President chose to take an action 
whose repercussions are so staggering that 
we can only barely perceive them now. 

THE ISSUE COUNTS MORE THAN THE INDIVIDUAL 

My friends, I do want to say to you that 
as important as the fate of Douglas Mac- 
Arthur is—and I say that it is tremendously 
important because of the debt we owe to this 
great American and because of his symbolic 
meaning—still Douglas MacArthur, patriot 
that he is, would be the very first to state 
that he would want us to think more about 
the issue of war and peace than about the 
fate of a single individual. 

In other words, I don't want us ever to 
forget that at this very moment that I am 
talking to you, brave American boys are 
under a hail of bullets and shells from 
Chinese Red positions in Korea. Bloody bat- 
tles are occurring in the rice paddies, on the 
mountainsides, on the rugged hillsides. We 
must keep our eye on the main ball as Mac- 
Arthur would want us to, and is we know our 
people want us to. To do so, means the 
following: 

WE MUST TRY TO CLOSE KOREAN DEATH TRAP 

First, we must try to bring to a prompt and 
successful conclusion the Korean venture. 
We recognize that the Korean Peninsula has 
become a death trap in*o which the precious 
lives of American boys are falling month 
after month, with the heart-sickening cas- 
ualty lists ever mounting. Moreover, as the 
spring Chinese Red offensive approaches, we 
know that the number of our dead, wounded, 
and missing is going to soar. Somehow, we 
must find the solution for an end to the 
Korean problem. It must be an end without 
appeasement, an end which will not just be 
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a temporary lull but which will permanently 
prevent the recurrence of land war with Red 
China. 


A THIRD WORLD WAR WOULD SOLVE NOTHING 


Second, and more important, we have got 
to find the right path which will prevent a 
third general world war. But we will never 
trod that path through a policy of weakness 
and timidity such as our British associates 
seem to recommend, Instead, we will need 
every ounce of boldness, strength, and cour- 
age which we possess. I repeat: we must 
move heaven and earth to prevent a third 
holocaust. 

A third world war would settle nothing. 
War would not end communism, because in 
its horrible wake, would come more chaos, 
more destruction, more disease, poverty, 
hunger, so as to merely aggravate the trend 
toward more and more statism. I need not 
tell those among you who are veterans of 
these facts on the utter futility of war. 


MAC ARTHUR MUST BE HEARD IN PERSON IN 
CONGRESS 


Well, what should the Congress do? Im- 
mediately after learning of the firing of 
General MacArthur, I stated that he should, 
of course, be invited to address a joint ses- 
sion. If the Democratic majority unwisely 
chooses to continue to block such an address, 
then I say that at the very minimum, the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee and 
possibly the Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee together with it should hear General 
MacArthur. Let us completely review his 
program. We know that, unlike the State 
Department and the President, General Mac- 
Arthur did have a program. He did have 
specific suggestions, whereas the executive 
branch on the other hand seems to have been 
floundering month after month, with no 
apparert program to end the Korean death 
trap. 

WE MUST MINIMIZE ADVERSE CONSEQUENCES IN 
JAPAN 


Le* us, moreover, completely investigate 
the circumstances which led to the Presi- 
dent’s action. Let us learn how the past 
shaped the present, but most important of 
all, let us learn what to do in the future. 

When the Congress or its committees hear 
General MacArthur, we must secure from 
him and from the ablest other experts in the 
Far East that we can locate their analysis 
of— 

(a) How to best minimize the harmful 
consequences of the MacArthur firing, in- 
sofar as the future administration of Japan 
is concerned. 

(b) How to minimize loss of American 
prestige throughout Asia brought about by 
General MacArthur’s firing. 

(c) How to firmly indicate to Russia that 
the firing of MacArthur does not spell a new 
era of appeasement. In this connection, I 
want to say that I protest very strongly 
against the reports to the effect that Great 
Britain wants us to turn over Formosa to 
the Chinese Reds. Any such act would, in. 
my opinion, be a fantastic act of craven ap- 
peasement. 

Yes, basically we want to determine the 
facts and to minimize the harmful conse- 
quences of the firing of General MacArthur 
insofar as over-all United States world 
strategy against communism is concerned. 
WE MUST REVIEW PHILIPPINES, RELATED ASIAN 

ISSUES 

Now, my friends, I'd like to refer to the 
matter of securing the finest experts. I want 
to know if a situation is developing in Asia 
which would out Pearl Harbor the disastrous 
setback of Pearl Harbor in 1941. I want to 
know about Siberian troop movements and 
snorkel submarine armadas, So, I say that 
We should bring back to this country for 
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consultation the best brains we have on the 
scene in the Far East. I think that the For- 
eign Relations Committee should hear at 
first hand from Ambassador John Muccio, 
the man who has been handling our affairs 
in South Korea. We should bring back Gen- 
eral MacArthur's top military and intelli- 
gence officers in Japan. We should bring 
back our able United States Ambassador to 
the Philippines, Myron Cowen. 

The Philippines which should, of course, 
be a bastion of United States defense, present 
a grave problem of military, economic, and 
political defense—a critical problem barely 
understood by most folks on the mainland. 
We have poured billions into the Philip- 
pines; where has it gone; how has it been 
used; how much more is wanted and why? 

And so, I say, from men like our Am- 
bassador to Manila, we should try to deter- 
mine what our future course should be in 
Asia and elsewhere. We want neither rat 
holes, death traps, nor Pearl Harbor disasters. 


LET'S ANALYZE THE ANTI-MAC ARTHUR 
SMEARS 


Now, my friends, there has been a great 
deal of bunk and baloney put out by the 
administration within the last 4 or 5 days in 
its puny attempt to justify the dismissal 
action. I want to analyze point by point 
some of the smears and phony inferences 
that have been made; some of the inuendoes 
that have been cast against General Mac- 
Arthur; some of the misinterpretations that 
have been made of his position. 


MAC ARTHUR RESPECTED HIGHER AUTHORITY 


1, Now, first, is it true as administration 
supporters say, that MacArthur has willfully 
flouted higher authority? I say “No.” 

As has been documented from MacArthur 
headquarters in Tokyo, the general is firmly 
convinced that he complied with the letter 
and spirit of the directives sent to him by 
Mr. Truman and by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. As a soldier, as former Chief of Staff, 
as a man who has been subject to discipline 
all his life and who has necessarily im- 
posed discipline, MacArthur knows the ne- 
cessity for obedience to one's superiors. He 
is not a man who lightly dismisses higher 
authority. At the same time, however, I 
want to point out again that General Mac- 
Arthur was no mere captain or lieutenant or 
brigadier general; he was commander of the 
United Nations forces, the first such com- 
mander in history. He occupied a unique 
position. He had a definite right, I believe, 
to speak out to a far greater extent than 
would any other military commander. 

2. Second, I want to point out that the 
administration’s supporters would have us 
erroneously believe that MacArthur was 
lightly toying with a third world war in 
Asia. I think that such a charge is ab- 
surd. Douglas MacArthur has seen the hor- 
rible results of war. He carries the scars 
of battle on his body. He has seen enough 
combat to know that war is a bloody, sick- 
ening affair. He knows that war, of itself, 
solves nothing. 


WE ARE IN A REAL WAR RIGHT NOW 


3. Third, the administration’s supporters 
contend that Douglas MacArthur by urging 
the bombing of Manchurian bases would 
bring on a full-scale war with Red China. 
Well, my friends, according to the latest 
reports, there are over a half million Red 
Chinese troops poised for a spring offensive 
against the some three hundred thousand 
UN troops. If that is not a full-scale war, 
what is? 

Do the row on row of white crosses and 
stars of David in the cemeteries in South 
Korea indicate that a war has been on? 

Let’s be done with this wordy nonsense 
about us not being in a war already. Of 
course, we don't want to have an even worse 
explosion occur which will sweep the whole 
globe. But the administration has yet to 
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conclusively demonstrate that. MacArthur's 
policies would have definitely led to such 
an explosion. 


MAC ARTHUR DOESN’T FAVOR UNITED STATES 
INVASION OF MAINLAND 

As I say, there are those who contend 
that MacArthur wants us to fight endlessly 
on the Asiatic continent. Well, we seem 
to be fighting endlessly on the Korean Penin- 
sula and, according to geographers, that is 
still a part of the Asiatic continent. 

But let m2 further point out this, my 
friends: Earlier this week the question was 
asked in the Senate, Has General MacAr- 
thur ever stated that he wants to land an 
American Army on the Asiatic continent? 
No supporter of the administration could 
answer that question by proving that Mac- 
Arthur ever made any such a recommenda- 
tion. f 

On the contrary, the general is reported 
to have to said to Ambassador Dulles last 
June: 

“Anybody who commits the land power of 
the United States on the Continent of Asia 
ought to have his head examined.” 

RIDICULOUS TO ALLOW REDS TO BUILD UP 

But I ask you, my friends, what would 
you do it you were in MacArthur’s shoes and 
you saw the Red Chinese forces building up 
for their spring offensive? Would you keep 
your hands tied behind your back, so to 
speak, or would you want to send bomber 
formations up so as to stop the Red offensive 
before it started? 

What I am driving at is this, my friends: 
Douglas MacArthur with all his years of mili- 
tary background knows that the best time to 
stop an attack is to hit it before it is in 
& position to hit you. What’s wrong with 
that policy? Nothing. 


MAC ARTHUR AND 1952 ELECTION 


And so, we could go on, answering point by 
point the smears against MacArthur. The 
situation boils down to the fact that the 
American people have faith in Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, just as they lack faith in the demo- 
cratic administration. On the other hand, 
the administration lacks faith in Douglas 
MacArthur just as it lacks faith in the Amer- 
ican people. 

It is quite clear that the Democratic Party 
has been handling this MacArthur situation 
with the November 1952 election in mind. 
I say that it is up to the Republican Party to 
realize that to a tremendous extent the 1952 
decision is at stake in how the MacArthur 
situation is handled. But I want to make 
myself perfectly clear. 

I don’t feel that we can become so ex- 
clusively absorbed in partisan politics and 
angles that we forget that infinitely more 
important than the welfare of our party is 
the welfare of our country. In this instance 
it is my firm judgment that a victory for 
the Republican Party in November 1952 is 
imperatively necessary for the future peace, 
prosperity, and freedom of America. 


DEMOCRATIC VICTORY WOULD BE UNMITIGATED 
CATASTROPHE 

I say that it would be an unmitigated ca- 
tastrophe if the administration were to be 
returned to power for four more years—four 
more disastrous years. I say that it would 
be a catastrophe insofar as the home front 
is concerned, and infinitely worse, a catas- 
trophe insofar as foreign affairs is con- 
cerned. Mr, Truman's actions in the last 
few days prove my point. 


WE NEED REFORMS ON HOME FRONT 


Now, my friends, I have devoted consider- 
able attention to this far-eastern crisis. I 
would be the last person in the world to say 
that we should ignore all our home-front 
obligations, because of our present preoccu- 
pation with this foreign problem. On the 
contrary, I say that it is absolutely essential 
that we launch a thorough program of re- 
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form on the home front. We must balance 
the budget here at home, set up a pay-as- 
you-go financial policy for the defense effort, 
cut down on unnecessary expenditures, clean 
out the shady characters from government 
who have been infiltrating it for years, get 
rid of fellow travelers in Government de- 
partments, carry on the Senate crime investi- 
gation. 
CONCLUSION 


I want to thank you for the opportunity 
of being with you today. I want to con- 
gratulate you on the fine job which the 
Young Republican organization in Illinois 
has done and is doing now. You showed by 
your victorious election of Senator EVERETT 
MCKINLEY DIRKSEN what a great job you can 
do when you are sufficiently aroused. We 
know that we can count on you to do still 
a better job prior to and during the crucial 
month of November 1952. Thank you and 
good luck to you all, 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
April 3, 1951. 
The Honorable DEAN ACHESON, 
Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr, SECRETARY; I am writing to 
you to convey my most earnest recommenda- 
tion that there be an early and full execu- 
tive-legislative consultation on the subject 
of the present and future American mili- 
tary, economic, and political situation in 
the Far East. 

I believe that represented at such con- 
sultation should be yourself, your Under and 
Assistant Secretaries, your desk chiefs for 
the far-eastern lands, and the best assem- 
bly we can mobilize of our leading Ameri- 
can representatives in the Far East, includ- 
ing, for example, our Ambassador at Manila, 
etc. 

I believe that in America’s present, pre- 
occupation with the defense of Western Eu- 
rope, we have lost sight of the fact that 
our whole situation in Asia has deteriorated 
from every standpoint. It seems to me that 
the Congress has not been fully informed 
of the tremendous outlay which your Depart- 
ment, ECA, and the National Defense Depart- 
ment may later indicate are necessary if 
Asia and Oceania are to be held from the 
Communist threat from without and from 
within. 

If I may I should like to cite the historical 
fact that on February 14, 1941—10 months 
before Pearl Harbor—I introduced Senate 
Resolution 74 under which I proposed that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business with closed doors and that 
the Secretary of State and his Under Secre- 
taries be requested to attend to discuss the 
situation in Asia. 

I asked at the time what kind of a sup- 
plemental air arm we have to our fleet in 
the East. 

On March 4, 1941, I resumed my appeal 
and asked on the floor of the Senate: 

“What are our commitments in the Far 
East? What is the condition of our fleet 
especially its coordinating air arm? Is it like 
the Russian fleet was in the Japanese War? 
What is our military position and our con- 
dition in the Philippines? Have we sufficient 
airplanes there? Are we ready for any 
eventuality there? If we put our fleet into 
the Atlantic breach for Britain, Hitler may 
goad Japan into attacking us or Japan on 
her own initiative may seize the opportunity 
to attack our unguarded flank.” 

For months thereafter, I spoke informally 
to State Department representatives, plead- 
ing with them for such an executive ses- 
sion. Unfortunately, my appeal was not 
heeded and on December 7, the Japanese 
struck and caught us unprepared. Now, I 
wonder today what we of the Congress should 
know but do not know about paralic! de- 
velopment of Russia's Siberian-based snor- 
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kel submarine armada—a fleet which dwarfs 
the pre-Pearl Harbor Japanese sub squadrons, 

What I am specifically proposing now is 
one of the following alternatives: 

1. An executive session of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee at which such 
executive-legislative consultation may take 
place; and/or 

2. A joint executive session between the 
Senate and House Foreign Relations Com- 
mittees; and/or 

3. An executive session of the entire 
United States Senate. I recognize that the 
latter alternative would be the most difficult 
and precedent-making of all, since it has 
never been tried in American parliamentary 
history. I firmly feel, however, that on crit- 
ical situations like this, we might very well 
follow iə some extent the British practice of 
bringing in Cabinet officials as well as their 
assistants from the scene and questioning 
them in detail. 

While I recognize that such a system 18 
possibly open to abuse, I feel that it could 
be very constructive. If your Department 
does not feel that it can endorse the latter 
suggestion, I will not press it, but I trust 
that it will at least go along with the idea 
of an executive session of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. I hope that the Depart- 
ment will not regard my recommendation 
as premature; it seems to me too many con- 
structive requests like this have been stalled 
too often. I do not feel this consultation 
would in any way embarrass us in connec- 
tion with any negotiations under way. I 
want us to secure quite soon an over-all re- 
view of our situation in the Far East, an 
understanding of what legislation you will 
be suggesting, what appropriations—mili- 
tary, point 4, economic rehabilitation, and 
so forth. I am particularly anxious more- 
over that we hear directly from people who 
have been right on the scent in the Far East 
rather than at Washington posts alone. 

I do not feel that this subject could be 
handled by the Far Eastern Subcommittee of 
our Foreign Relations Committee alone. I 
feel that the problem is so big and so cru- 
cial to America’s future that it should be 
held in full committee. I urge the Depart- 
ment to heed my appeal this time and not 
to procrastinate. I urge it to cable its repre- 
sentatives in the Far East that they will be 
expected to return at a specified date to give 
us an accounting of their actions, a first- 
hand report of their observations, as well as 
their formal and informal suggestions. 

Finally, may I say, that I do not expect 
to comment on this subject publicly until 
I hear from you. 

Thanking you, and looking forward to your 
reply, I am, 


Sincerely yours, 
ALEXANDER WILEY. 


TRANSFER OF LANDS IN ADDISON 
COUNTY, VT., TO THE VERMONT AGRI- 
CULTURAL COLLEGE—MOTION TO RE- 
CONSIDER 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, on April 
12, the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] entered a motion to reconsider 
the vote whereby the Senate passed Sen- 
ate bill 271, to authorize the transfer to 
the Vermont Agricultural College of cer- 
tain lands in Addison County, Vt., for 
agricultural purposes, 

As I have previously explained, the 
time element enters very strongly into 
this matter, for the Senate bill, which 
was passed by the Senate without ob- 
jection, during the calendar call, would 
naturally go to the House of Representa- 
tives. However, it is being held up by 
the motion of the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Morse] to have the Senate recon- 
sider its vote on the bill. 
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So I should like to obtain, without de- 
lay, a decision by the Senate on this 
matter. 

I now move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of the motion of the 
Senator from Oregon to reconsider the 
vote whereby Senate bill 271 was passed. 

Mr. V7HERRY. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. WHERRY. First, let me say that 
I do not wish to detain the Senator from 
Vermont or delay action on the motion 
to reconsider. However, it is a fact that 
there are two resolutions which auto- 
matically will come before the Senate 
during the morning hour. Let me in- 
quire whether we have yet reached that 
point in the morning hour. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Parliamentarian advises the Chair that 
after 1 o’clock it is in order to consider 
any motion. 

The motion of the Senator from Ver- 
mont is not debatable. The question is 
on agreeing to the motion. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, let me 
inquire whether the Senator from Ver- 
mont wishes to have this matter acted 
on without first having a quorum call or 
without having the Senator from Oregon 
on the floor. 

Mr. AIKEN. Idonotcare. The Sena- 
tor from Oregon has already delzyed this 
bill several times by not being on the 
fioor of the Senate, and my patience is 
about played out. Unless action on the 
bill is completed within the next few 
days, it will be futile for the Senate to 
act on it. 5 

Mr. WHERRY. I should like to ask 
unanimous consent that the distin- 
guished Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
HENDRICKSON] be permitted to submit a 
resolution which he would like to do, 
during the morning hour, and then have 
the motion of the Senator from Vermont 
entertained at the conclusion of that 
matter. 

Mr. AIKEN. Let me inquire how long 
that would take? 

Mr. WHERRY. I do not think it 
would take very long. 

Mr. AIKEN. The reason why I am 
asking to have the motion to reconsider 
taken up now is that it is possible that a 
companion bill will be passed by the 
Fouse this afternoon. If the Senate re- 
jects the motion to reconsider, then I 
would ask to have the bill sent to ther 
House of Representatives immediately, 
so that in the House of Represer.tatives 
the Senate bill might be substituted for 
the House bill. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is fine, but would 
the Senator object if I were to ask unani- 
mous consent that the motion to re- 
consider be temporarily laid aside, until 
the distinguished Senator from New Jer- 
sey had obtained a vote on his resolu- 
tion, which I think would not require 
very much time, and then let the motion 
to reconsider become the pending ques- 
tion? If there is objection—— 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, so far as 
I know there are not more than two or 
three Senators who object to the bill 
which was passed by the Senate. There 
may be others, but if so, I do not know 
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of them. I thought we might dispose 
of it quickly. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I would like to yield. 
The motion, hcwever, is not debatable, 
and I therefore cannot. 

Mr. WHERRY. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that immediately following dispo- 
sition of the resolution, which automati- 
cally comes up in the morning hour, the 
distinguished Senator from Vermont be 
permitted to call up the motion of the 
Senator from Oregon to reconsider the 
vote by which S. 271 was passed. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Is a motion to lay 
on the table the motion to reconsider in 
order at this moment? 

Mr. WHERRY. It is. 

Mr. FLANDERS. I move that the mo- 
tion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised by the Parliamentarian 
that it would first be necessary to bring 
before the Senate the motion to re- 
consider. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Do I correctly un- 
derstand the Chair to say that it would 
first be necessary to bring before the 
Senate the motion to reconsider? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes; to 
vote on the motion of the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. Arken] to consider the 
motion to reconsider. Does the Senator 
from Vermont object? 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont has the floor. 

Mr. Do I correctly under- 
stand that the motion which I have made 
would in the regular order follow im- 
mediately the disposition of the resolu- 
tion in which the Senator from New 
Jersey is interested? 

Mr. WHERRY. It would become the 
pending question, according to my un- 
derstanding. 

Mr. AIKEN. With that understand- 
ing, I have no objection. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Alabama was not on the floor 
at the time the Senator from Vermont 
made his request. Exactly what was the 
Senator's request? 

Mr. AIKEN. That the Senate pro- 
ceed to consider the motion made by 
the Senator from Oregon to reconsider 
the vote by which Senate bill 271 was 
passed. 

Mr. HILL. I may say to the distin- 
guisked Senator from Vermont that I 
very much regret to object to any mo- 
tion which the Senator from Vermont 
makes, or in any way to impede any- 
thing he wishes to do. But, in the ab- 
sence of the distinguished majority 
leader, the Senator from Arizona IMr. 
McFarianpl, I feel it my duty to object, 
for this reason. The Senator from Ari- 
zona—— 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will permit, I may say that I 
discussed this matter with the acting 
majority leader before making the mo- 
tion. Assurance was given. If the Sen- 
ator will read the Recorp of last week, 
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he will find that the Senator from Ari- 
zona said he would help me get this 
question up at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. 

Mr, HILL. The Senator from Ari- 
zona advised me that there was.a de- 
sire to take up another bill, following 
the morning hour. 

Mr. AIKEN. I have made the mo- 
tion. Time is of the essence. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I withdraw the unan- 
imous-consent request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
made by the Senator from Vermont, 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Do I have the floor in 
my own right? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No. The 
motion is not debatable. Objection can 
be made to its immediate consideration. 

Mr. AIKEN. The motion to recon- 
sider was made by the Senator from 
Oregon at a time when it was not debat- 
able. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state the inquiry. 

Mr. MORSE. I was in the restaurant 
eating my lunch when I was notified 
that the Senator from Vermont was 
making a motion of some kind on the 
floor of the Senate. I do not know 
what the motion was. Will the presid- 
ing officer please advise me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
motion is to consider the motion of the 
Senator from Oregon to reconsider the 
vote whereby Senate bill 271 was 
passed. 

Mr. MORSE. I have no objection to 
considering my motion. I hope we can 
have a debate of the issue on the merits. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Oregon moved to reconsider, 
at a time when it was improper to de- 
bate his motion. I think the regular 
order of business should stand—not 
that I am unwilling to debate the mo- 
tion, but I merely want to point out 
that when the Senator from Oregon 
made his motion recently, it was at a 
time when the motion was not debat- 
able. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I may 
say to my good friend from Vermont 
that, under the rules of the Senate, I 
simply served notice that I was filing a 
motion, to be taken up at such time as 
we might be able to proceed to debate 
it. Had I not done so within the time 
limit, I would have been unable to make 
my motion. I simply followed the rules 
of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Vermont. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded tə consider the mo- 
tion of Mr. Morse to reconsider the vote 
whereby Senate bill 271 to transfer to 
Vermont Agricultural College certain 
lands in Addison County, Vt., for agri- 
cultural purposes, was passed. 
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Mr. MORSE obtained the floor. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, is it 
not correct that the morning hour has 
not yet been concluded, and that this 
motion is debatable until the conclusion 
of the morning hour? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
consideration of the pending question 
may proceed beyond 2 o’clock. 

Mr. WHERRY. If that be the case, I 
am wondering whether, in the event de- 
bate proceeded beyond 2 o’clock, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oregon would 
object to laying the matter aside tempo- 
rarily, now that it is before the Senate, 
to allow the distinguished Senator from 
New Jersey to proceed with the consid- 
eration of the resolution in which he is 
interested. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. The resolution 
is not at all controversial. 

Mr. WHERRY. It is not controversial, 
and I think that would conclude the 
business of the morning hour. I make 
the request, conditioned upon the under- 
standing that the Senator from Oregon 
would not thereby lose his rights to the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MORSE. Reserving the right to 
object, I desire to explain the parlia- 
mentary situation in which I find my- 
self. When this particular bill was 
passed on April 11, I was not present. I 
expected to be here for that session, but 
my plane was 2 hours late in arriving. 
I arrived about 1 hour after the bill had 
been passed. 

The bill, as I shall say in the course of 
my argument, runs counter to a very 
long-established policy which I have 
maintained on the floor of the Senate in 
regard to the disposal of Federal prop- 
erty. 

I now have the floor in my own right, 
Mr. President, which will afford me 
ample opportunity—and it will take 
some time—for me to present my posi- 
tion on the merits of this principle, I 
am not going to yield the floor, if to do 
so would in anywise jeopardize my full 
opportunity to set forth my position on 
the merits of this issue. I am advised 
by the Parliamentarian that it would be 

ssible, of course, if a Senator obtained 

he floor ahead of me, to move to lay my 

motion on the table, a motion which 
would not be debatable, and which would 
mean that the Senate would then come 
to a vote indirectly on the merits of this 
matter, without the record having been 
made in opposition to the bill of the 
Senator from Vermont. 

Therefore, I want to make it very clear 
that, although I am most desirous of co- 
operating in every way possible in the 
consideration of the resolution offered 
by the Senator from New Jersey, I am 
not going to do it, unless we can have 
an iron-clad unanimous-consent agree- 
ment which will leave no room at all for 
doubt that, following the disposition of 
the Senator’s resolution, the junior 
Senator from Oregon shall have the 
right to the floor and shall have the 
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right to complete his argument in op- 
position to the bill of the Senator from 
Vermont. In the absence of any such 
unanimous-consent agreement, I now 
propose, Mr. President, to proceed to 
discuss this matter. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I request such a unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nebraska has already re- 
quested such an agreement. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon, yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. In order to comply 
with the very words of the Senator from 
Oregon, I shall modify the request to 
make it an iron-clad unanimous-consent 
agreement that all the rights of the 
Senator be preserved, as he has indi- 
cated and requested. 

Mr. McMAHON. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion has been made. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I shall be 
as brief as I can and, at the same time, 
try to do justice to what I think is the 
very important principle which is in- 
volved. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question, if 
I may do so without losing my right to 
the floor, but I shall not yield for any- 
thing except a question. 

Mr. THYE. I wondered if the Senator 
would yield to me for approximately 12 
minutes, because I wish to make a state- 
ment regarding the St. Lawrence seaway. 
After I have made the statement, I wish 
to return to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee to attend an important hearing. 
I feel that unless I can receive such con- 
sent I shall have to remain in the Senate 
until the discussion and debate have 
been concluded. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I should 
like to accommodate my friend from 
Minnesota, but I think there are some 
other courtesies involved. I have to 
proceed in the morning hour. Iam sure 
there will be an adequate discussion of 
the issues which I shall raise. Although 
I disagree with my good friend from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Arken] on this issue, never- 
theless I think he also is entitled to every 
possible courtesy from the Senator from 
Oregon in regard to the use of the time. 

I hope the Senator from Minnesota 
will understand the position in which I 
find myself, as I decline to yield for the 
purpose which he states. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hory 
in the chair). The Senator from Oregon 
declines to yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the bill 
which is under consideration has become 
known as the Morman horse farm bill. 
It is a bill offered by the two Senators 
from Vermont which seeks to give a 
State agricultural college in Vermont a 
piece of Federal property which has be- 
come known as the Federal Govern- 
ment’s Morgan horse farm. 

As I stated recently, if I had permitted 
sentiment to control me in this matter, 
with my well-known background of rais- 
ing horses for some 30 years, I certainly 
would not have raised my voice in oppo- 
sition to the bill. But I have tried to 
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do what I considered to be my duty in 
the premises since 1946; I have tried to 
be consistent; I have tried to uphold a 
principle which I think it very impor- 
tant, namely, that Federal property be- 
longing to all the taxpayers of the coun- 
try, once it gets into the so-called sur- 
plus-property classification, should not 
be given away, either to a city, a county, 
a State, or to a public body within a 
State, without fair compensation. 

I want the Recorp to show the history 
by which the so-called Morse formula 
came into being. As a member of the 
Armed Services Committee, I became 
concerned about the tendency of Mem- 
bers of Congress to introduce bills in 
both branches of the Congress proposing 
to give away Federal military property. 

The subject was considered by the 
Armed Services Committee, and a sub- 
committee composed of the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr, Byrn], the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SaLToNSTALLI, and 
the junior Senator from Oregon was 
appointed to go into the whole question 
of the disposal of surplus military prop- 
erty. There came forth a formula which 
has become known as the Morse formula, 
providing that in the case of the disposal 
of surplus military property, in connec- 
tion with which a State, a municipality, 
a county, or some public body within a 
State desired to have such property for 
public use, the subdivision or local gov- 
ernment would have to pay 50 percent 
of the appraised fair market value of the 
property. 

We thought that was a pretty fair ad- 
justment of the matter because when 
Federal property within a State or a 
county or a subdivision of a State is to 
be used for a public purpose, it is true 
that every citizen of the United States 
has some interest in the use of that prop- 
erty, but not a 100-percent interest. 
Taking into consideration the people of 
the Nation as a whole in comparison 
with the people of the particular locality, 
State, county, or municipal subdivision 
which is to receive the greater benefit 
from the use of the property, it seemed 
only fair that they should pay something 
for the property. 

The Armed Services Committee, so far 
as I know, has, without exception, never 
varied from the 50-percent-of-the-ap- 
praised-fair-market-value formula in 
the disposal of military property. 

Mr. President, to me it did not seem 
right to take the position that the rule 
should be followed in connection with 
surplus military property, and then, dur- 
ing the consideration of the calendar 
under the unanimous-consent rule, to 
have it rather heavily sprinkled, as it 
was in the days when the formula was 
adopted, with bills whereby it was pro- 
posed that property under the juris- 
diction of other committees of the Sen- 
ate, such as the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, as in this instance, 
and by other committees, be given way. 
So several years ago I announced that, 
so far as I was concerned, my consent 
would not be gained on calendar days to 
the giving away of Federal property to 
any State or local subdivision of a State 
unless the bill contained a provision that 
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50 percent of its appraised fair market 
value would be paid for the property. 

It has not been easy, Mr. President, 
to take the position which the junior 
Senator from Oregon has taken. I can 
only cite the instant case to show how 
difficult it is. But there is on the floor 
of the Senate at this time one Senator— 
and several other Senators of like mind 
could walk into the Chamber—who in 
the past several years tried to persuade 
me to vary from the principle which I 
have tried to support in the Senate. As 
I have refused to vary they have said 
to me, “Well, Wayne, so long as you 
are consistent about it, and so long as 
you apply the same principle to other 
bills, I shall have to admit that your 
principle is sound.” 

Mr. President, I believe the principle 
of the formula to be sound. It has re- 
sulted in the saving of a great many 
million dollars, both in the form of bills 
which were amended on the floor of the 
Senate by the inclusion within them of 
the Morse amendment, or by bills which 
came to the floor of the Senate with that 
principle included in them when they 
were reported to the Senate from, com- 
mittees. Savings have also accrued by 
reason of the rejection of bills because 
their sponsors refused to accept the for- 
mula. 

It is not a matter of particular per- 
sonal pride to me, but I am perfectly 
willing to submit that record of econ- 
omy on my part in regard to the dis- 
posal of surplus Government property 
as pretty clear evidence that I believe 
the Senate of the United States ought 
to protect property belonging to all the 
people of the Nation from a give-away 
game through bills introduced into the 
Senate seeking to get for constituents 
certain Government property for noth- 
ing. 

I have applied the formula to my 
State, as weil as to other States. In 
fact, it is rather interesting to note that 
not very long ago a very prominent cit- 
izen of my State, a very close friend of 
mine, one who was exceedingly active in 
my recent campaign, called me and said 
there was a movement on foot to have 
the old Federal Post Office Building in 
Portland, Oreg., given to the city of 
Portland, to be used in connection with 
its civilian-defense program. Although 
plans had not completely crystallized, 
there was some thought of digging under 
the site a very large excavation, which 
would be used for a bomb shelter, and to 
make other use of the property above 
ground in connection with the civilian- 
defense program. He said he understood 
that they might run into a little diff- 
culty with me if such a bill were intro- 
duced and reached the floor of the Sen- 
ate. I explained to him that they would 
most certainly run into difficulty with 
me. I told him the position I had taken. 
I said to him, “Do you really know of 
any good reason why Portland, Oreg., 
should not pay 50 percent of the ap- 
praised fair market value for the prop- 
erty?” 

“Well,” he said, “on the basis of the 
discussion I have had with you, I do not 
see any reason why we should not pay 
100 percent for the property.” 
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Mr. President, I applied the principle 
also in connection with the transfer of 
property at Albany, Oreg. It was a very 
small piece of property, as the Senate will 
recall. One of my good friends in the 
Senate came to me and said, “Wayne, 
when we get to that bill I will object 
to it for you.” 

I said, “No. Whenever I cannot ob- 
ject to a bill involving the principle, be- 
cause the bill concerns my State, I have 
no right to support the principle with 
respect to any other bill.” 

The Recorp shows that I did object to 
the bill. I made an argument in op- 
position to giving the city of Albany, 
Oreg., the very sinall piece of property 
which was involved, unless the city was 
willing to pay 50 percent of the ap- 
praised fair market value for the prop- 
erty. It was rather interesting, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that when I was in Oregon some 
months later to address the Albany 
Chamber of Commerce, and I told them 
about the little difficulty we had had 
about the bill, the reaction was exactly 
the reaction one would expect. Their po- 
sition was that I was absolutely right in 
taking the position I had taken on the 
bill, and that if they had known of my 
position in advance they would not have 
asked to have the property given to them 
for nothing. 

Mr. President, in coming to grips with 
this question—I care not whether in 
Vermont or any other place in the United 
States—once there has been a thorough 
discussion of the merits of the issue be- 
fore any group of people, a majority of 
them will agree that the Congress should 
not give away Federal property for noth- 
ing by way of the type of bill we are 
presently considering. 

Mr. President, as a member of the 
Committee on Armed Services, I have 
been engaged recently, as a member of 
the so-called Johnson watchdog subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, in an investigation of the surplus 
property policies of the Government. 
We have published a report, the reading 
of which I recommend to all Members 
of the Senate. I do not see how anyone 
can read the report with respect to the 
disposal of surplus property without say- 
ing how correct in principle the junior 
Senator from Oregon is when he points 
out that the Members of the Congress 
must be jealous guardians of the people’s 
property. 

Mr. CASE, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. CASE. The question I should like 
to propound to the Senator from Oregon 
is this: In connection with the formula 
which the Senator has explained, has 
any modification been made of the prin- 
ciple in its application to educational 
institutions? It runs in my mind that a 
modification of the 50-percent require- 
ment was made on transfers of property 
to educational institutions. 

Mr. MORSE. I may say to the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota that I know of 
no modification. His question raises an 
interesting point. It refers to a case 
which came before us in 1947. I recall 
the incident as though it was yesterday. 
The then Senator from Minnesota (Mr. 
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Ball) offered a bill which sought to 
give a Federal fish hatchery in Minne- 
sota to the University of Minnesota. In- 
cidentally the University of Minnesota 
is my alma mater. Former Senator 
Ball joshed me a little about it. He said, 
in effect, “I do not suppose the Senator 
from Oregon particularly objects to his 
alma mater getting the fish hatchery.” 
Mr. President, the Record will show that 
my reply was to the effect that it made 
no difference to me who was going to 
get it, for whether it was the University 
of Minnesota or any other body they 
ought to pay 50 percent of the appraised 
fair market value for the property. 
That is what happened in the case. The 
amendment was adopted. That is what 
the University of Minnesota had to pay. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. AIKEN. Would the Senator tell 
us the section of the law which contains 
the Morse formula? 

Mr. MORSE. There is no section of 
law which contains the formula. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Morse formula ap- 
plies, according to the Senator from 
Oregon, on each bill, as it comes up 
separately in the Committee on Armed 
Services. Is that correct? 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct. If 
there is any doubt about it, Mr. Presi- 
dent, let us make the Record perfectly 
clear. There is no law which requires 
that ə, public body, be it a State, county 
or municipality, must pay 50 percent of 
the appraised fair market value for a 
piece of property. There ought to be 
such a law. But in the absence of 
such a law the junior Senator from 
Oregon has done the best one man 
can do on the floor of the Senate for 
some years to stop Members of Congress 
from succeeding in having passed bills 
which seek to give the people’s property 
to their own constituencies for nothing. 

Mr. President, the procedure in the 
Senate can be bypassed in an effort to 
stop the application of the principle and 
it can be stopped. There are ways of 
stopping me in my endeavors along this 
line, but those who attempt to do so 
will have to write their own record. I 
am not going to sit here and permit the 
property of the American people, under 
a surplus property grabbag arrange- 
ment, to be taken from them and given 
away for nothing. I am not going to do 
it as a member of the Committee on 
Armed Services, for I have seen what has 
happened to millions of dollars’ worth 
of surplus property following World War 
II. It is nothing short of scandalous. 
A reading of the report of the subcom- 
mittee will disclose that such is the over- 
whelming conclusion of the report. We 
cannot make exceptions. We have the 
duty, as I see it, of protecting the prop- 
erty which belongs to all the peoples of 
the country from the effects of special 
bills which seek to give public property 
away for nothing. 

In my opinion, the situation reached 
the point in 1946 and 1947 that if a Sen- 
ator were properly to represent his con- 
stituency in the Senate, in the sense of 
getting for them what other constitu- 
encies in other States were getting, he 
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had to flood the desk with a series of 
special bills giving away airports, mili- 
tary camps, buildings, and equipment for 
nothing to every municipality, or county 
which wanted to stick its hand into the 
Federal Treasury—because that is what 
it amounts to—and pull out of the Fed- 
eral Treasury, without compensation, a 
gift from all the people of the United 
States to the particular constituency. 

I express only my own opinion, Mr. 
President, and in expressing it I intend 
no reflection on anyone. However, I wish 
to say that one of the reasons for my 
making the fight which I have made for 
this principle on the floor of the Senate 
for the past several years is that the 
very idea of offering, by way of a bill, 
a proposal which seeks to get Federal 
property for nothing for cne’s constit- 
uency is simply contrary to my sense of 
fairness. I do not think it is right. 

In these days we hear much said about 
the general level of public ethics. There 
are many stories in the press about the 
degree of morality in public service. We 
hear a great deal of reflecticn on public 
officials, and the question is raised as to 
whether or not undue influence, im- 
proper methods, and political pressure 
have come to characterize the American 
political scene. We have heard a great 
deal about it in connection with the 
RFC. We have heard a great deal about 
it in connection with the investigation 
of the crime committee. 

Mr. President, I believe that the 
United States Senate should be one of 
the greatest guardians and strictest dis- 
ciplinarians when it comes to the ques- 
tion of dealing with public property. So, 
in expressing my own personal feeling 
about it, let me say that I have made 
this fight because somehow I have had 
the feeling that it simply was not right 
to use a bill as a device for getting for 
any constituencies Federal property for 
nothing. 

Before I turn to this particular piece 
of property I should like to say again 
that what we are dealing with here is a 
piece of surplus Federal property. When 
we boil this question down to its essence, 
we find ourselves in the position of hav- 
ing a piece of surplus property. At least 
that seems to be the attitude of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, which has jurisdiction over this 
piece of property in Vermont. I believe 
that we ought to apply to it the same 
principles with respect to compensation 
we have been applying in the Armed 
Services Committee in regard to surplus 
property where we have had notice of 
it. I urge again that the Senate take a 
look at what we found in regard to the 
disposal of surplus property in those in- 
stances in which we did not have notice 
of its disposal. Millions of dollars’ worth 
of surplus property was disposed of in a 
scandalous fashion, as the report makes 
perfectly clear, when we did not even 
know that it was being disposed of. 
With that record in connection with sur- 
plus property, I think it is well for the 
Senate to hold fast to the principle that 
at least some compensation must be paid 
for Federal property which it is pro- 
posed, by means of a bill, to transfer 
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from the Federal Government to some 
State constituency. 

There has also been a little humor in 
the experience which the Senator from 
Oregon has had in regard to this matter. 
A group of Methodists became a little 
angry with me at one time. Perhaps 
they still are. I do not know. It will 
be remembered that for 2 years in a row, 
I think, a bill was introduced providing 
for the transfer of an office building in 
San Francisco. I think this is a fair 
synopsis of the facts: 

At one time a Methodist congregation 
had built an office building, or a build- 
ing which was used for some commercial 
purposes, a part of the building being 
used for the church. The congregation 
ran into financial difficulties and lost the 
building. 

During the war the Federal Govern- 
ment took the building over, not from 
the congregation, but from those who 
received the property as a result of the 
receivership. When the war was over a 
bill was introduced proposing that at 
least that part of the building which 
formerly had been used for church pur- 
poses be deeded back to the congrega- 
tion. 

That presented a difficult situation 
from the sentimental standpoint, but I 
could not give consent to it. I raised the 
objection. I said, half jocularly and 
half seriously, on the day the bill came 
up on the floor of the Senate that I 
thought my good friends, the Methodists, 
were strong for separation of church and 
state. I had always been; but I believed 
that it ought to be applied to all religious 
faiths, even including the Methodists. 
I received a number of letters on the 
subject from Methodists. I think I was 
right about it. Some of my friends in 
the Methodist clergy have been kind 
enough to tell me subsequently that they 
thought I was right. 

We can bring up a great many difficult 
cases—and they have been brought up. 
I have had pressure brought upon me to 
yield. All I can say is that, so far as I 
know, I have been consistent. It may 
be that here and there a bill has slipped 
by without my catching it, but I think 
my good friend the Senator from Kan- 
sas [Mr. ScHOEPPEL] would be my wit- 
ness if I wanted to put him on the stand 
to testify that I have been vigilant, be- 
cause the Senator from Kansas is the 
chairman of the Republican Party cal- 
endar committee, and he knows the in- 
structions which I have left with him. 
They have been to this effect: “Andy, if 
anyone is trying to get something for 
nothing by way of a transfer of Federal 
property, and I do not happen to be on 
the floor of the Senate at the time, file 
my objection automatically.” 

The Senator from Kansas has ban 
very kind and cooperative, and he has 
done just that on several occasions. It 
may be that I did not detect some bill 
and it slipped by. But I wish to say 
now, before I discuss this particular 
transfer, that, so far as I am concerned, 
I have conscientiously and honestly 
tried to apply this principle without 
exception and without favoritism. 

Let me say, by way of a personal 
note—because I think it is proper—that 
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I feel very sad over the fact that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] and 
I disagree so much over this particular 
bill. But we do. We have enjoyed a 
very warm friendship during the years 
since I have been in the Senate, and I 
regret very much that we disagree over 
this particular question. But not even 
for a friend that I admire so much as 
the Senator from Vermont do I intend 
to make any exception to what I think is 
a sound public policy. 

I now want to say a few words about 
this property itself. The information I 
have received advises me that the Mor- 
gan horse farm consists of 942.42 acres 
of land in Addison County, Vt. A sizable 
proportion of the property, possibly 40 
percent, is timberland. I underline that, 
Mr. President, because of a point I shall 
make shortly. I underline the fact that 
a sizable proportion of this farm, ap- 
rroximtely 40 percent, is timberland. 
Most of the remainder, I am advised, is 
suitable for grazing or for farming. 

There are four residences on this piece 
of property, all of which have been oc- 
cupied by station personnel up to at least 
the last year, so the Department of Agri- 
culture advises me. A very small saw- 
mill and other equipment necessary to 
operate the property, such as a tractor, 
two or three trucks, and a grain binder, 
are now on the site. 

Four hundred twenty-five and forty- 
two one-hundredths acres of this land 
was donated by Colonel Battell to the 
Federal Government in 1907 or 1908, 
with the expressed wish that the prop- 
erty be used for a Morgan horse farm. 
It has been stated by the Department of 
Agriculture that this expressed wish had 
no legal validity; that is, there was not 
written into the transfer any condition 
for use. He made the donation to the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MORSE, Les, I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does the Senator know 
of any instance of land having been 
given to the Federal Government where 
a condition was written in the transfer 
that it must be used for a specific pur- 
pose? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes; I know of cases 
as long as your arm. 

Mr. AIKEN. I think it came as near 
as it could to being written in at the 
time. 

Mr. MORSE. Yes; I know of cases 
“as long as your arm” as the lawyers say. 

Mr. AIKEN. Name one. 

Mr. MORSE. There are many cases 
where special provisions and reverter 
clauses have been put into the deed un- 
der which the property would revert if 
it were not employed for a specific use. 

Mr. AIKEN. Can the Senator give us 
an example? 

Mr. MORSE. The Kentucky Veterans’ 
Hospital case of last year, for example. 
The reverter provision in the transfer of 
property to the Federal Government is 
one of those little elementary prin- 
ciples common to the transfer of real 
estate. We frequently run into a case 
where some citizen wants to give a piece 
of property for a specific use, and desires 
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to limit it to that use, so he puts in the 
reverter clause that if and when the 
Federal Government ceases to use the 
property for that purpose it shall revert 
to the alienor. A volume can be filled 
with that kind of transfer. But in this 
instance no reverter clause was written 
into the transfer. The colonel gave the 
property to the United States. The De- 
partment of Agriculture advises me that 
he expressed the wish that it would be 
used for a Morgan horse farm. Mr. 
President, when that transfer was made 
it became the property of all-the people 
of the United States and without any 
strings attached. I do not propose to 
give it away. 

Mr. President, the additional 517 acres 
were purchased by the Federal Govern- 
ment from Middlebury College in 1917 
for $13,4€.. The property was appraised 
in 1937 as being worth $75,000. : 

The Morgan horse farm is near a na 
tional forest in Vermont. Estimates 
vary as to the exact distance, but it 
would appear from the information I 
have received that it is within from 5 to 
15 miles of forest boundaries of a na- 
tional forest in Vermont. 

Now what about the estimate“ value 
of this piece of property proposed to be 
transferred under Senate bill 271? I 
want the Recorp to show that these esti- 
mates are based upon those made to me 
over the telephone by tF > Department of 
Agriculture. They advised me that ani- 
mals presently on the farm total 24 
horses and 65 sheep, of an estimated 
value of $14,600. 

I digress to say something as a horse 
enthusiast for a moment. I should like 
to take the 24 Morgan horses on this 
property and put them up at auction, be- 
cause they are among the finest Morgan 
horses in America. I know something 
about Morgan horses. I am satisfied 
that that $14,600 would fall far short of 
what the 24 horses themselves would 
bring at auction. Practically every Mor- 
gan horse breeder in the United States 
would welcome an opportunity, as we 
horsemen say, to get a “crack” at one of 
those horses, because he would then 
bring into his breeding stable the purest 
Morgan blood known. As a horse 
breeder he would bring into his stable 
something of tremendous value. But I 
am giving the figures of the Department 
ol Agriculture, and $14,600 is not chicken 
feed. Ido not propose to throw it away 
for nothing. I should like to see the 
American people get something of value 
from this property. If anyone thinks 
somethin” could not be gotten out of this 
farm, let it be announced tomorrow that 
on a certain date the farm and all the 
personal property thereon would be sold 
at auction, and a considerable sum would 
come into the Treasury of the United 
States. In my judgment it would be 
considerably in excess of the figures of 
the Department of Agriculture. 

To my way of thinking, that is the 
test as to whether this property has any 
value. That is the test as to whether 
or not we are giving something of value 
under the bill. We are giving something 
of great value, and I am going to have 
something to say before I finish, Mr. 
President, as to what I think the advan- 
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tage of disposing of this property in a 
way other than provided for in the bill, 
would have from the standpoint of per- 
petuating the breeding of Morgan 
horses, 

I should say that if what we really 
want to do is to protect the great strain 
of Morgan horse—and it is one of the 
three great strains of our own horses— 
the bill does not offer the best way of 
doing it. Before I get through I shall 
point out in some detail what arrange- 
ments to date the Department of Agri- 
culture has made which offer any assur- 
ance whatsoever to the horse breeders 
of America that the breeding of Morgan 
horses will be continued on a scient'fic 
basis. If we really want to protect this 
strain, let us get these horses into the 
hands of the outstanding American 
Morgan horse breeders of this country. 
If the perpetuation of this strain is to 
be one of the objectives, then the way 
to proceed is to sell these horses at auc- 
tion, where they will be bid for by the 
Morgan horse raisers. In that way the 
blood line will be maintained. 

However, uniess those who advocate 
the proposed transfer can give me some- 
thing more than the indefinite state- 
ments which to date have come from the 
Department of Agriculture in regard to 
any firm, fixed plans for continuing the 
breeding of these horses, I would be op- 
posed to letting this Vermont college get 
these horses even under my formula, be- 
cause I think we have the duty of seeing 
to it that this very valuable foundation 
stock is preserved and its blood lines 
perpetuated. On tke other hand, those 
who advocate this transfer do not yet 
have any such agreement. They have 
no assurance. The entire matter is in 
the stage of conversations. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
EMATHERS in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Oregon yield to the Senator 
from Vermont? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. AIKEN. Is the Senator’s desire 
to get this foundation stock of Morgan 
horses into private hands one of his rea- 
sons for opposing this bill? 

Mr. MORSE. Not at all. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does the Senator from 
Oregon believe that the State of Ver- 
mont, the home of the Morgan horse, 
would deliberately disperse this stable. 
Does not the Senator from Oregon 
realize that the State of Vermont is 
proud that it is the home of the Morgan 
horse, and that one of the reasons why 
Vermont is hoping to continue the opera- 
tion of this research farm is the interest 
of maintaining the Morgan horse breed? 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to say to the 
Senator from Vermont that if there is 
in Vermont all the interest in the Mor- 
gan horse that the Senator from Ver- 
mont now speaks of, we should not have 
any difficulty in obtaining from the De- 
partment of Agriculture a firm, definite 
agreement as to what 1s proposed to be 
done in Vermont in that connection. 
However, at this hour—2:30 p. m. on 
Tuesday, April 17—there is no agree- 
ment for the perpetuation of that blood 
line in the State of Vermont to my 
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knowledge. Thus under date of Novem- 
ber 7, 1950, J. E. Carrigan, dean and di- 
rector of the Vermont Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, wrote as follows to the 
Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry 
in the Department of Agriculture: 

The economic value of the horse enter- 
prise in the State of Vermont is limited, 
and the station officials feel that the funds 
needed to maintain and operate a horse unit 
at the f rm might better be spent in other 
directions. On the other hand, if the State 
of Vermont feels that it wishes to provide 
the necessary funds for the operation of a 
horse unit, or if funds are available from 
other sources, the station will undertake a 
horse unit operation, 


Let me tell the Senator from Vermont 
what I want to do. 

Mr. AIKEN, I do not know whether 
the Senator from Oregon wants the 
horses 

Mr. MORSE. I shall tell the Senator 
from Vermont what he is trying to do. 
He is trying to have the Senate pass a 
bill without a fixed agreement as to the 
disposition of the property, but leaving 
that matter to be worked out in fu- 
turo. However, Mr. President, such a 
procedure will not be followed with my 
consent; it will not have my vote. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does not the Senator 
from Oregon know that there cannot be 
an agreement in this matter without the 
approval of the Congress? 

Mr. MORSE. Of course I do not 
know that, and neither does the Senator 
from Vermont know it. The Senator 
from Vermont knows that when we be- 
gin to deal with the transfer of property, 
the person proposing the transfer should 
come to Congress and should make his 
proposal in regard to what he intends 
to do with the property. However, that 
has not been done. All that has been 
said is, “Give us the property, and then 
we shall work out some arrangement as 
to what shall be done with the Morgan 
horse farm.” 

Believe me, Mr. President, I want to 
look over that arrangement before I 
vote to give away this property. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further for a question? 

Mr. MORSE. Certainly. 

Mr. AIKEN. Is it the argument of 
the Senator from Oregon that he does 
not trust the United States Government 
or the State of Vermont to draw up an 
agreement which is in the interest of the 
Nation? Ican deduce nothing else from 
his argument or from the manner in 
which he is putting his argument before 
the Senate, 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, one of 
the great characteristics of the Senator 
from Vermont is that he is not naive. 

Mr. AIKEN. That stands me in good 
stead at times, particularly when the 
Senator from Oregon is speaking. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
say that I have seen enough transfers of 
property by various departments of the 
Government to other groups which were 
trying to obtain something for nothing, 
that my answer to the Senator from Ver- 
mont is that he is correct, namely, I do 
not trust them to transfer such prop- 
erty until I see the transfer; and that 
goes for Vermont, too. 
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Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, does the 
Senator from Oregon mind if the Sena- 
tor from Vermont regards that as an 
insult tc the State of Vermont? 

Mr. MORSE. Well, if the Senator 
from Vermont 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I believe 
that the Senator from Oregon has—— 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Vermont regards that as 
an insult, he certainly is wrong as to my 
intention. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I believe 
that that-remark by the Senator from 
Oregon is 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, let me 
repeat my statement: I do not trust any 
department of Government or any sub- 
division of local government in regard 
to a proposed property transfer on the 
assumption that the transfer is going to 
be all right if I simply agree that blanket 
authority be given to make the transfer 
in accordance with an agreement to be 
worked out in futuro. Mr. President, I 
simply do not trust such an arrange- 
ment, whether it relates to Vermont, 
Oregon, Minnesota, Oklahoma, Texas, or 
any other area. No insult is intended. 

As a lawyer, Mr. President, believe me 
when I say that I have drawn up enough 
legal papers so that I wish to.see what is 
going to be transferred and under what 
conditions the transfer is to be made 
before the parties which are my clients 
sign on the dotted line. In the present 
instance, in my judgment, all the people 
of the United States happen to be my 
clients. I think they want me to do all 
Ican tosee to it that the necessary things 
are done here in the Senate to stop the 
giving away of Federal property, as is 
proposed in this bill. 

Mr. President, I now return to the 
matter of the valuation of this property. 
The equipment on the property, so the 
Department of Agriculture advises me, 
on the basis of 30 percent of the purchase 
price, is worth 85,500. 

These are the figures of the Depart- 
ment, Mr. President. The land is esti- 
mated, as of the present Cate, as being 
worth $138,000. That estimate is based 
on the land value index for Vermont. 
Thus the total amount involved in this 
bill is $158,000. 

As I have said, the value of the land 
is based on the land value index, with a 
base period 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I think 
the Senator from Vermont and I will get 
along much better in this debate if I do 
not yield until I conclude my remarks, 
and then I shall be glad to yield to the 
Senator. But until I conclude my re- 
marks, Mr. President, I decline to yield 
further, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon declines to yield, 

Mr.MORSE. Mr. President, the value 
of the land is based on a land value 
index, with a base period of 1935 through 
1939 being utilized. With that period 
representing 100 percent, the land value 
in Vermont for March 1949, so the De- 
partment of Agriculture advises me, 
is 184 percent. Taking the value of 
$75,000, which is the value assigned to 
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the land in either 1937 or 1940, the 84 
percent increase would amount to an 
additional $63,000; $75,000 plus the 
$63,000 additional, results in a total of 
$138,000. 

There are conflicting reports as to 
the actual condition of the timber on 
the property, Evidently last year’s storm 
did have the effect of blowing down some 
of the trees on the property and doing 
a considerable amount of damage. 

It is said that much of the equipment 
on the property is in somewhat dilapi- 
dated condition. There is one Ford 
tractor there, about 114 years old, and 
three trucks, one or two of which are 
in reasonably good condition, are to be 
included in the transfer. A 1947 auto- 
mobile will be kept by the Department 
of Agriculture, for use at Beltsville, Md. 

There are indications that the land 
trebled in value from 1917 to 1937. This 
conclusion is to be drawn from the fact 
that 517 acres of the land in question 
were purchased by the Federal Govern- 
ment in 1917 for $13,407, or about $26 an 
acre. The entire 942.42 acres of land 
were appraised in either 1937 or 1940 as 
being worth $75,000, or approximately 
$79.50 an acre. Thus, in about 30 years 
the land apparently increased over three 
times in value. It might be, of course, 
that the 425 acres donated in 1907 and 
1908 are the more valuable portion; but, 
again, these figures do indicate a sizable 
increase in value over a 30-year period. 

Mr. President, I have not seen the 
property, although I would digress here 
to say that I think it would be a salu- 
tary procedure, and I think it would be 
a wise insurance policy for the Senate 
to follow, if before it passed judgment 
on proposed transfers of property run- 
ning into anywhere near such amounts 
as does this particular property which 
is proposed to be transferred, there 
should be an inspection of the property 
itself by an appropriate official of the 
Senate. 

Mr. President, what about the esti- 
mate of the amount which will actually 
be saved in the next fiscal year by the 
Federal Government through the closing 
down and transfer of the farm? We 
found in our investigation of the dis- 
posal of the surplus property of the mili- 
tary that, whichever branch of the mili- 
tary was concerned, it always pointed 
out to us that a great deal of money 
would be saved in giving the property 
away. That is particularly true of air- 
ports and military camps, where it is 
necessary to maintain some upkeep and 
to provide for guarding the property. 

It became a little amusing at times 
in our investigation of the transfer of 
surplus property to note that the pat- 
tern was a rather consistent one. They 
were always very careful to put the 
value of the property at its lowest pos- 
sible point, and the cost of the upkeep, 
at the highest possible point, in order to 
make the best possible showing that 
there would be a great saving as a re- 
sult of the Federal Government's giving 
away the property. 

My answer to that has always been, 
“Why do you not simply offer it at pub- 
lic sale? That is a good way to save 
the upkeep, and it Is a good way to get 
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some money into the United States 
Treasury. If it is surplus, turn it over 
to surplus property disposal, to offer it 
for sale. Let people come forward and 
buy it. Put it up for bids.” 

It is a sad thing to say, but, had we 
done that, Mr. President, with much of 
our surplus property which has been 
given away, the taxpayers of the United 
States today would be worth many more 
millions of doilars than they are pres- 
ently worth, because there would be 
that many more million dollars in the 
Treasury of the United States. 

I want to be fair about it. I want to 
get at the facts—for they have been 
given to me at least as facts, by the De- 
partment of Agriculture—as to their es- 
timate of the savings which would ac- 
crue to the Federal Government by 
closing out this farm. 

Let me say that I am for closing out 
the farm. I do not know whether it has 
been pointed out yet in this debate that 
its disposal is really a part of the move- 
ment which was started about 2 years 
ago, when we brought to an end the so- 
called Remount Service of the Federal 
Government. This stands in the same 
class with the closing out of the Remount 
Service, and I think it is desirable for 
the Federal Government toeget out of 
the business of operating this farm. But 
I believe it ought to get something for 
its investment, and something for the 
property which is on the farm, as well 
as for the farm itself. 

The Department of Agriculture says 
that the approximate amount expended 
on this farm during the fiscal year 1950 
was $48,000, and that the amount to be 
expended this fiscal year in continuation 
of specific activities now conducted on 
the Morgan horse farm was $26,000. 
The average amount returned to the 
Federal Government each year from the 
Morgan horse farm, through the sale 
of wool, colts, and so forth, has been 
$5,211, making a total of $31,211; and 
the estimated total amount to be saved 
for the fiscal year 1951 is $16,789. 

The figures I have just quoted are 
based upon information furnished by the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. President, we now come to other 
Federal land transactions under way in 
Addison County, Vt. If anyone ever 
wants a good example of the fact that 
the Government of the United States 
apparently frequently finds itself in a 
position where its right hand does not 
know what its left hand is doing, and 
vice versa, he will find it here. 

The Federal Government is now in the 
process of from Middlebury 
College 1,900 acres of timberland at $17 
an acre. These 1,900 acres are within 
the boundary of the national forest and 
are all apparently part of the original 
Battell holdings. In addition, it was 
stated by the Timber Division of the 
Bureau of Land Management that it had 
under consideration the purchase of ad- 
ditional large tracts of timberland in that 
same area which are also owned by Mid- 
dlebury College and which were a part 
of the original Battell holdings. 

In the same general area where is lo- 
cated this piece of-property which Ver- 
mont wants to get for nothing, 40 per- 
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cent of which is timberland, the Federal 
Government at this time is trying to 
negotiate the purchase of about 1,900 
acres of timberland. The Federal agency 
negotiating for the purchase of this 
timberland, it seems to me, should look 
into the possibility of utilizing the tim- 
ber on the Morgan horse farm, and thus 
save the United States Treasury some- 
thing in connection with the purchase of 
1,900 acres of timberland. However, the 
attitude seems to be, “Oh, get it for noth- 
ing, if it can be obtained for nothing.” 
That is what is going on in this case. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, a point 
of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
CLEMENTS in the chair). 
will state it. 

Mr. AIKEN. I believe the rules of the 
Senate provide that no Member of the 
Senate shall speak disparagingly of any 
State of the Union. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I take 
the Senator at that challenge. Let the 
Senate judge. I suggest that we let the 
Senate judge. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator from Ore- 
gon has repeatedly insulted the State of 
Vermont this afternoon. He has prac- 
tically told the Senate that the State of 


(Mr. 
The Senator 


Vermont is deceitful and dishonest, and - 


is scheming and trying to beat the Gov- 
ernment out of something—something 
which properly belongs, I suppose, to the 
Senator from Oregon. I cannot think of 
anyone else who—— 

Mr. MORSE. I may say that the 
Senator from Vermont apparently either 
has very remarkable powers of interpre- 
tation, or a very fertile imagination, for 
he is reading something into my re- 
marks, which have no such intent as 
that which he suggests. I now ask that 
the Senate be allowed to judge of the 
propriety of the remarks of the Senator 
from Oregon. 
ee AIKEN. Mr. President, a point of 

er. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. AIKEN. Iam not asking to have 
the refiections of the Senator from Ore- 
gon upon anyone stricken from the 
Record up to this point. I simply ask 
that, from now on, he speak decently of 
the States of the Union. 

Mr. MORSE. I dare the Senator from 
Vermont to raise formally an objection 
to any remark I have made in the course 
of my discussion, and to let my col- 
Jeagues stand as the judges, rather than 
let the innuendo of the Senator from 
Vermont stand in the RECORD. 

Mr. AIKEN. I am simply asking the 
Chair to enforce the rule from now on. 

Mr. MORSE. So am I, Now, Mr. 
President, what is the rule? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon will proceed. 

Mr, MORSE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Vermont is welcome to raise 
any question under rule XIX he desires 
to raise, and to ask for a ruling on any 
remark which the Senator from Oregon 
has made in any reference to the State 
of Vermont. 

I think he should raise his point rather 
than engage in any innuendo that the 
Senator from Oregon has violated rule 
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Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I simply 
ask the Chair to enforce the rule that 
the Senator from Oregon be required to 
show respect to the States of the Union. 
I think the Senator is acting like a fa- 
natic this afternoon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will read the third paragraph of 
rule XIX: 5 

No Senator in debate rhall refer offensive- 
ly to any State of the Union. 


ng Senator from Oregon may pro- 
ceed, > 

Mr. MORSE. I ask that the Senate 
may have a ruling from the Chair as to 
whether the Senator from Oregon has 
violated that rule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
point has not been raised. 

Mr. AIKEN. I am simply asking, Mr. 
President, that the rule be observed from 
now on. 

Mr. MORSE. I may say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that as far the Senator from Ver- 
mont's remark about my acting like a 
fanatic, I shall ignore it by considering 
the source; but I would point out that 
his remark constitutes a real violation 
of rule XIX. But I shall continue to 
ignore it. 

Mr. President, I repeat that we are 
dealing here with a proposal to give to 
Vermont 942.42 acres of land containing 
the buildings to which I have already 
referred and having the value which I 
have already stated in the Rrecorp, while, 
at the same time, the Bureau of Land 
Management is seeking to negotiate in 
the area of this farm the purchase of 
1,900 acres of timberland. I have al- 
ready pointed out that the Department 
of Agriculture has advised me that 40 
percent of this particular farm is con- 
sidered timberland. Prior to the last 
interruption by the Senator from Ver- 
mont I had just raised the question 
whether any thought had been given to 
utilizing the timber on the farm as part 
of the proposed timber purchase by the 
Federal Government from Middlebury 
College. I have not heard anything 
about it. That is another reason why I 
should like to see the papers and the 
terms and conditions of the negctiations. 
From the floor of the Senate this after- 
noon, I want to say to the Pureau of 
Land Management and to the United 
States Department of Agriculture, that 
I think they will make a great mistake 
if one does not know what the other is 
doing in regard to timberland in the 
same area. As a lawyer handling the 
business of my clients, I would not think 
of going ahead to negotiate these two 
transfers without an interrelation be- 
tween the two at the time the transfers 
are being made. 

I want to say to my good friend from 
Vermont that I think the State of Ver- 
mont should pay something for the 942 
acres of land. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. No. I do not think any 
good purpose could be served by my 
yielding to the Senator, so I decline to 
yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator declines to yield. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, Senate 
bill 271, which is now under considera- 
tion, directs the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to transfer without cost the Morgan 
Horse Farm to the Vermont Agricultural 
College. There is no reversionary clause 
called for other than a reservation of 
mineral rights to the Federal Govern- 
ment. - 

Senate bill 271 provides that the trans- 
fer shall be made upon the express con- 
dition that the property “shall be used 

_ by the Vermont Agricultural College for 
the benefit of agriculture, for such pe- 
riod as may be agreed upon by the Sec- 
retary and the said college at the time 
of transfer.” 

I repeat that, because it is a direct 
quotation from the bill: 

Upon the express condition that they shall 
be used by the Vermont Agricultural College 
for the benefit of agriculture for such period 
as may be agreed upon by the Secretary and 
the said college at the time of transfer. 


That is very definite, is it not? We 
know exactly what they are going to do 
with the farm, when we read that lan- 
guage. We know to just what extent 
they are going to carry on Morgan horse- 
breeding activities on this farm. Mr. 
President, there is where there should 
be exact language setting forth the con- 
ditions on which the farm is being trans- 
ferred. That is where there should be 
a provision as to the time limit. Imag- 
ine a lawyer drawing such a legal paper 
a. that, Mr. President 

Upon the express condition that they shall 
be used by the Vermont Agricultural College 
for the benefit of agriculture for such period 
as may be agreed upon by the Secretary and 
the said college at the time of transfer. 


I should like to know all about that be- 
fore I vote for it, and I should like to 
know all about the kind of agricultural 
program that is intended to be carried 
on, because this property still belongs 
to the people of the United States, and 
I think they are entitled to have a very 
lawyer-like set of conditions drafted set- 
ting forth the use to which the property 
will be put, before we place our stamp 
of approval on the transfer. I would 
not think of handling a client’s business 
in my law office in accor“snce with that 
language. That would not be the way 
to protect his interests. 

In this instance I want to know for 
how long a time the program is to be 
carried on, whatever the program may 
be. But we do not know that from the 
language of the bill. 

The authority contained in the bill 
will expire June 30, 1951, unless, prior to 
such expiration date, the dean of the 
Vermont Agricultural College shall have 
notified the Secretary of Agriculture of 
the acceptance of the property. 

A request to the Department of Agri- 
culture on my part for any recorded in- 
dication of what was contemplated in 
the way of terms under the agreement 
called for elicited only two letters, one 
from the Department of Agriculture to 
the Vermont officials, and the other an 
answer to that letter. The letter from 
Vermont indicated only a statement of 
present intent on the part of the Ver- 
mont officials to continue agricultural 
experiments on the farm. So far as can 
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be determined, therefore, there has been 
no commitment on the part of anyone 
in Vermont as to the specific program to 
which the land is going to be applied. 
Furthermore, there has been no state- 
ment of guaranty as to the amount of 
money Vermont would appropriate for 
the operation of this farm, nor does the 
Department of Agriculture have any spe- 
cific information as to what is contem- 
plated by the Vermont Legislature. Nor 
do I think the Vermont Legislature 
knows, because there has been one call 
from one member of that legislature ad- 
vising me that there is considerable op- 
position to the whole idea and that he 
thinks I am correct in the position which 
I have taken in regard to this piece of 
property. 

In short, up to the present time the 
only record of official negotiations made 
known, or at least that I could get made 
known to me, indicates that the Ver- 
mont College is prepared to state only 
its present intent with reference to 
whether the farm would be continued as 
an agricultural experimental activity. 
Furthermore, the same letter indicates 
a strong desire on the part of Vermont 
College that the property be transferred 
completely, without restrictions of any 
kind. In fact, the letter to which I refer, 
from Dean Carrigan, proposes that the 
property be deeded by the United States 
without cost to the State of Vermont 
or the Vermont Agricultural College and 
without restriction. The bargaining po- 
sition of the Secretary of Agriculture 
is materially lessened by two facts. The 
first is that the liquidation of the activi- 
ties of the Department of Agriculture on 
the farm has been carried out to such 
an extent that it would be relatively 
difficult for the Department to continue 
the operation itself, even if further ap- 
propriations were made. In my opin- 
ion, the Department’s position is quite 
right, Mr. President. I do not believe 
it should continue operation of the 
farm, but that it should be sold. I think 
the Department should sell it .o the Ver- 
mont Agricultural College if it can get 
50 percent of its appraised fair market 
value. I think the college would use it 
for sufficient public use to justify the 
American people’s giving them the farm 
at 50 percent of its appraised fair mar- 
ket value. In my judgment, it is fair 
and right to do so. Just because the 
Department is in no position to cper- 
ate the farm is no justification in my 
opinion for giving it away. I think the 
Government ought to get something for 
it. 

Secondly, Mr. President, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture advises me that the 
limitation date of June 30, 1951, makes 
it very important that they dispose of 
the property as quickly as possible. 
They can do it by June 30, 1951, if they 
handle it as surplus property and adopt 
the surplus property procedure to sell 
it. If it were listed as surplus property 
it would come under the jurisdiction of 
the Surplus Property Division, and only 
a minimum of supervision would be 
needea until the property was finally 
disposed of. There is ample law or the 
books, to enable the Surplus Property 
Division to handle the property, even to 
the extent of seeing to it that crops are 
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harvested, to whatever extent there may 
be crops on it this year. 

I do not want the Senate to get the 
idea that public opinion in Vermont is 
unanimous on the subject. In that con- 
nection, I wish to read an editcrial which 
appeared in the Enterprise and Ver- 
monter, which is known as Addison 
County’s oldest newspaper, published by 
the Rockwood Publications. The edito- 
rial reads: 

A GIFT AND AN ISSUE 

In the verbal tilt between Senator AIKEN 
and Senator WAYNE Morse of Oregon over 
the bill to transfer as a gift the United 
States Morgan horse farm at Weybridge to 
the University of Vermont Agricultural Col- 
lege, it must be admitted that Senator 
Morse was quite within his rights in chal- 
lenging the bill on the fundamental issue of 
whether or not we are going to give away 
property belonging to the taxpayers. If we 
accept the principle that Congress has no 
right to give away property acquired with 
taxpayers money, then we must be prepared 
to stand by that principle even if, as in this 
case, Vermont seems to be in line to be on 
the receiving end. 

The statement made on the floor of the 
Senate that “the transfer of this farm will 
not be in the nature of a gift” because the 
College of Agriculture would continue to use 
it for research, is strange logic. According 
to this line of reasoning, whether or not a 
transactiomis a gift depends not at all upon 
any payments made, but solely on the pur- 
p 8 which the transferred property is to 

e used. 


I think the editorial is completely 
sound. There is no escaping the logic 
that the principle should be universally 
applied, even though Vermont is on the 
receiving end, as the editorial points 
out in this instance, and as I similarly 
pointed out when communities in Oregon 
were on the receiving end. I recited two 
instances with respect to Oregon. I may 
say, that those are not the only two in- 
stances, if we may include instances in- 
volving the principle which have been 
taken up with me, dealing with a trans- 
fer, by way of a special bill, of certain 
Federal property in the State of Oregon 
to the State of Oregon. In each instance, 
I said to those of my constituency who 
talked to me about it; “It is wrong. You 
are not entitled to have it for nothing. 
If you want a bill to be introduced calling 
for the payment of 50 percent of the 
appraised fair market value, I shall be 
glad to introduce such a bill.” I said, 
“I would not vote for a bill which sought 
to give it to you for nothing. If such a 
bill came up on the call of the calendar, 
I would object to it. If such a bill came 
to a vote. I would vote against it.” 

Mr. President, before I return to a dis- 
cussion of the particular transfer in- 
volved, I may say that I have tried in the 
handling of such bills to draw some dis- 
tinctions. As I have said many times on 
the floor of the Senate, I have not had 
time to count the number of times in the 
past few years when, reserving my right 
to object to a bill which involved the 
transfer of property, I have pointed out 
to the Senate that the transfer involved 
did not fall within the principle I was 
defending. What have been some of 
those tight cases? They have been cases 
like the Kentucky case of last year, in 
which a piece of property in Kentucky 
had been given to the United States Vet- 
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erans’ Administration for the specific 
purpose, made clear in the transfer, of 
building a veterans’ hospital. The Vet- 
erans’ Administration subsequently de- 
cided that it did not want to use it for 
that purpose. No improvements had 
been made on the property. There was 
no Federal investment in the property. 
Therefore, on the floor of the Senate I 
even raised the question as to whether a 
bill would be necessary. The Veterans’ 
Administration was not certain that a 
bill would be necessary. In my opinion a 
bill in such a case would not be neces- 
sary. The Government wanted to play 
safe, as we say, and therefore sought 
congressional authorization for the 
transfer. I said that inasmuch as the 
property had been given to the Federal 
Government for a specific purpose to be 
used for that purpose solely, and the 
reservation was made clear at the time 
of transfer and in the transfer, I would 
have no objection to the transfer. I take 
the position that the title of the Federal 
Government in such cases is only a con- 
ditional title anyway. 

I have made a similar distinction in 
the application of the so-called Morse 
formula to cases involving the kind of 
transfer which the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KNoWL AND! presented a year 
or two ago. It involved the transfer of 
some property in California, part of 
which was located, as I recall, on the old 
World’s Fair grounds in San Francisco, 
The building was to be used by the Na- 
tional Guard. I pointed out that in such 
case the Senator from California had 
presented for the Recorp data and evi- 
dence which showed that from such 
transfer the Federal Government would 
get well in excess of a cash payment of 
50 percent of the appraised fair market 
value, because of the value of the Fed- 
eral use to which the property would be 
put. 

I do not know how many of such cases 
there have been, but there have been 
several. However, in every case in which 
I have reserved the right to object and 
then did not object, but only explained 
the inapplicability of my formula to the 
particular bill, I have made it clear that 
the Federal Government either had no 
right to retain the property because of 
a reverter clause or because the Federal 
Government was receiving the equivalent 
of 50 percent of the appraised fair mar- 
ket value of the property in services to 
be rendered, such as the use of the build- 
ing for National Guard purposes. 

Mr. President, as I have already ex- 
plained, I was not present when this bill 
was passed. It appears that there were 
two other bills on the calendar that day, 
about which I had no knowledge, and 
which bills were passed. The other day 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], 
in a brief comment on the floor of the 
Senate, gave me the impression that he 
thought those two bills violated my 
formula. 

I learned about those bills after I re- 
turned to Washington. I was assured 
by my administrative assistant that those 
bills fell under the well-established prin- 
ciples which I have enuncfated on the 
floor of the Senate in my frequent dis- 
cussions of the inapplicability of my 
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formula to certain types of transfer. The 
other day I advised the Senate, on the 
floor of the Senate, that that was my 
understanding of the bills. I under- 
stand that the assistant to the minority 
calendar committee discussed these two 
bills with my administrative assistant, 
who advised him that the bills appeared 
to be exceptions to my formula, and they 
were allowed to pass without the filing 
of an objection in my behalf. 

Let me say that if I had known about 
the bills, and if I had believed that the 
bills fell within my formula, I would have 
objected to them. I am satisfied from 
a study of the bills that they did not 
fall within my formula. Therefore, had 
I been present, I would have repeated 
what I have said so many times on the 
floor of the Senate in giving my reasons 
for not objecting to certain bills because 
the formula was not applicable. 

Let us take a look at the bills. One 
was Senate bill 952. In 1942 the Govern- 
ment had received a tract of land of 3.3 
acres from the Ogden Chamber of Com- 
merce as a gift, to be used as a site for 
a Forest Service warehouse and shops. 
The Forest Service built in Salt Lake City 
instead, and Senate bill 952 gives the 
land back to the Ogden Chamber of Com- 
merce because the Federal Government 
had no use for it for the purpose for 
which it was given. There is no record 
of any improvements having been made 
on the land since it was donated in 1942. 
I make that point because, even in the 
instances in which land has been given 
for a certain purpose and then for some 
reason the Federal Government has dis- 
continued the purpose, I have taken the 
position that the people ought to get 
something for the improvements which 
the Federal Government may have 
placed on the land. But in this instance 
there were no improvements on the land. 

Cince the amount of the land was 
small, and the information given to my 
office was to the effect that the Federal 
Government did not put any money into 
this property; and since the property had 
been transferred for a specific purpose 
and the Federal Gcvernment had no use 
for the property for that purpose and did 
not carry out the purpose for which the 
land was granted, no objection was 
raised. My administrative assistant ad- 
vised the assistant to the calendar com- 
mittee that he was sure that if I were 
present I would raise no ob;ection, be- 
cause the bill fell within the category of 
cases as to which I have made explana- 
tions in the past as to the inapplicability 
of my formula. 

The other measure was Senate Joint 
Resolution 25. The property involved in 
Senate Joint Resolution 35 is presently 
the property of the Louisiana State Uni- 
versity and Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. The transfer from the Federal 
Government was originally made with 
the legal commitment on the part of the 
recipient that it would be used solely for 
the establishment and maintenance of 
an agricultural and vocational school. 
Thus all that the United States Govern- 
ment holds is a possibility of reverter in 
this property. The express purpose of 
Senate Joint Resolution 35 is to allow the 
land to be transferred to the jurisdic- 
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tion of a parish for the sole purpose of 
holding livestock and agricultural expo- 
sitions on the land. 

My administrative assistant tells me 
that the Federal officials involved ad- 
vised him in my absence that in their 
opinion the purpose for which the prop- 
erty is now to be used coincides with the 
purpose of the original reverter reserva- 
tion. They did not believe that any leg- 
islation was necessary. However, it is 
my best recollection that my adminis- 
trative assistant informed me that it is 
proposed to spend approximately $125,- 
000 for the construction of an exposi- 
tion building on the property; and the 
recipients felt that the question ought to 
be cleared up before they spent money 
on the construction of the building, 
which was quite understandable. 

Here we have a case in which there 
is involved a transfer in the original 
instance from the Federal Government 
to the State for a specific purpose, with 
the Federal Government reserving a re- 
verter in case the property is not used 
for that purpose. The Federal officials 
advise that the purpose for which it 
would be used, holding livestock expo- 
sitions, would be in line with the orig- 
inal purpose of the grant, and that there- 
fore there was no basis for the exer- 
cise of the reverter clause. 

Let me tell the Senate exactly what 
I said to my administrative assistant 
when I returned and studied this case. 
I said to him, “I think there is room 
for some honest difference as to whether 
the holding of livestock expositions on 
this property is identically in line with 
the purpose of the original grant, and 
consistent with the reverter.” 

I further said, “I can see that the pro- 
posed use of the land is for agricultural 
purposes, for which it was originally 
granted, but it is a pretty close ques- 
tion. However, I think you are right.” 
I want the Recorp to show that, be- 
cause I do not want my administrative 
assistant to be charged with any respon- 
sibility. I take the responsibility. I 
said to him, “I think you were right in 
reaching the conclusion that the Morse 
formula should not have been applied 
in this case, because I think the pur- 
pose was more in line with the intent 
of the reverter clause in the first in- 
stance than against it.” Those are the 
two cases, Mr. President. Those are the 
theories I have tried to follow in this 
matter. 

Before I close I desire to refer briefly 
to the precedenis, because I do not think 
I will have to discuss this matter again 
in such detail for a long time. I desire 
to say something about the precedents 
which serve as the basis for the position 
I have taken in opposition to the bill. 
I think the closest precedent is prob- 
ably Senate bill 2820 of the Eightieth 
Congress, second session. In that case 
the bill proposed allowed the transfer 
of 430 acres of land near Cheyenne, Wyo., 
to the city, which had originally trans- 
ferred the land to the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. The land involved was un- 
developed, and was being used only from 
time to time for grazing purposes. The 
city of Cheyenne wanted the land for 
the purpose of building thereon a major 
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recreational area. The Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration had held the land for 15 
years. 

In the Senate, the Morse amendment 
was adopted, which would have required 
the city of Cheyenne to pay approxi- 
mately $4,500—an estimate based on the 
provision in the Morse amendment that 
the city of Cheyenne would pay 50 per- 
cent of the appraised fair market value 
as determined by the Department of the 
Interior. 

The House disagreed with the Morse 
amendment, and asked for a conference. 
I withdrew the amendment, and asked 
approval of the House version. I stated 
that the House bill contained an ade- 
quate reservation protecting the Federal 
Government, and that the land could be 
used as a park for recreational purposes 
by the patients at the adjoining Veter- 
ans Hospital, as well as by other citizens. 
The reservation referred to was a rever- 
sionary clause in the deed which re- 
stricted the use of the land to mainte- 
nance of a public park and golf course. 

When it got to the conference period, 
the officials of Cheyenne made available 
to me information as to proposed use of 
the property that had rot been made 
available to me when the bill was on the 
floor of the Senate for debate. They 
satisfied me that the veterans in the hos- 
pital adjoining this property certainly 
needed some recreational facilities, and 
that the veterans would get sufficient 
value and benefit from this property to 
equal a value far in excess of the 50 per- 
cent of the fair market value. 

I am citing the tough precedents, Mr. 
President, because that is the way I try 
a law suit. I do not believe in giving the 
court only those cases I think are clearly 
on my side. This is the toughest prece- 
dent I could cite showing how far I have 
gone in trying to be fair and equitable 
in this matter, and that whenever it 
could be shown me that the Federal Gov- 
ernment was receiving a value from the 
transfer equal to 50 percent of the ap- 
praised fair market value I have been 
willing to go along with the transfer. 

In regard to the last precedent, Carl 
R. Gray, Jr., the Administrator of the 
Veterans’ Administration at the time, 
stated in his letter to the President of 
the Senate, that the reversionary pro- 
vision had been included “not because 
the Veterans’ Administration anticipates 
any future need for the land, but be- 
cause it was desired to insure against 
use of the land for any purpose which 
might interfere with hospital activities.” 

I think the nearest precedent to Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 35, which is the 
Louisiana case, is the case of H. R. 3480, 
Eighty-first Congress, wherein the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky was permitted to 
use without any payment some land for 
4-H Club purposes. 

Interestingly enough, Mr. President, I 
felt so much concern about that case 
and I was so anxious to do no injustice 
in regard to that transfer, that on an 
occasion when I was in Kentucky I had 
some conferences with the officials of 
the University of Kentucky in regard to 
this particular piece of property. The 
distinguished Presiding Officer now in 
the chair, the senior Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. CLEMENTS] was then Gover- 
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nor of the State of Kentucky. I was 
satisfied, as the result of the conference 
then held, that it was a case that did not 
involve the Morse formula. Icame back 
and made a full statement on the floor 
of the Senate as to why I thought the 
formula was not applicable. 

In this case no improvements had 
been made on the land, no Federal 


money had been spent, and the Federal 


Government held only the possibility of 
reverter. The Federal Government had 
not used the land in any way. At most, 
H. R. 3480 allowed an expansion in the 
use of the land in that the original pur- 
pose in the transfer under a 1935 act 
was for the establishment of a State 
park. 

The land is to be used for park pur- 
poses, in connection with the 4-H Club 
work in Kentucky. It is not going to be 
limited to the use of the 4-H Club boys 
and girls, but they are going to have a 
prior right to make use of the facilities 
on the land which will be built by the 
University of Kentucky for their 4-H 
conferences, which are, I think we all 
agree, of exceeding importance to the 
future of American agriculture. 

I was going to discuss many other 
precedents, but my record on this mat- 
ter will speak for itself. 

In closing, Mr. President, I simply 
want to say that I have tried to do a 
conscientious and honest job on this 
mattter for several years. I regret very 
much if by holding fast to this principle 
I have hurt any feelings in the Senate. 
But I am never going to function in the 
Senate on the basis of worrying about 
personal feelings, Mr. President. I have 
a job to do, as I see it; to use the best 
judgment I can in accordance with what 
I think are sound principles. 

Here we are dealing with a principle 
which I think ought to be lived up to in 
the disposal of the property belonging 
to all the taxpayers of the United States. 
I have spent much time on this case. I 
have spent a great deal of time consid- 
ering a very cherished sentimental mat- 
ter and subjective matter, because I 
think it is very obvious from the debate 
this afternoon that there is some feel- 
ing between the Senator from Vermont 
and the Senator from Oregon—and 
there is. I am not going to discuss the 
reason for that feeling on the floor of 
the Senate other than to repeat that my 
vote can never be influenced by a possi- 
bility that some votes may be cast con- 
trary to the interests of the State of 
Oregon in some bill that may come up 
for consideration. I am going to take 
them as they come, one by one, and let 
the merits, as I see them, of a bill dictate 
my vote. 

I have analyzed this bill and reached 
the conclusion that it is wrong to give 
this piece of property to the State of Ver- 
mont for nothing. I think the State 
ought to pay something for it. I think 
it ought to pay 50 percent of the ap- 
praised fair market value. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CLE- 
MENTs in the chair). The question is on 
the motion to reconsider the votes by 
which Senate bill 271 was passed. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I shall 
try not to take very long this afternoon, 
because I realize that it costs about $1,- 
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500,000 a week to operate the Congress; 
and, therefore, if I talk toc long on the 
floor of the Senate, I shall be costing the 
taxpayers a great deal of money. 

Eowever, I wish to present a side of 
the story regarding this measure which 
is somewkat different from the side 
which has been presented by the Senator 
from Oregon. I wish to give the Senator 
from Oregon a score of 99 percent for 
effort, even if the effort was misdirected, 
but I can give him only a score of zero 
for the soundness for his arguments. 

Mr. President, Senate bill 271 concerns 
the so-called Morgan horse farm, lo- 
cated at Weybridge, Vt. As has been 
said, it was originally donated to the 
Federal Government by Colonel Battell, 
a great admirer and fancier of Morgan 
horses, who expressed the hope that the 
land would be used as a Morgan horse 
farm. That has been done for the past 
47 years. 

As has also been said, some 400 acres 
were added to that land by purchase in 
1917. 

The Senate has also been told that the 
land has been operated as a Morgan 
horse farm. Also, Mr. President, one of 
the finest flocks of sheep in the United 
States has been developed there. Last 
year the average yield from that flock 
was 1242 pounds a head, which I believe 
is very remarkable. 

However, when it came to making out 
the budget for 1951, the Bureau of the 
Budget refused to approve the use of 
Federal funds to carry on the farm, 
which was costing approximately $50,000 
a year. 

Through the kindness of the Appro- 
priations Committee, however, it was 
agreed that money would be appropri- 
ated to continue the farm until July 1, 
1951, at which time it will go out of 
existence as a Federal research station 
for horses and sheep, unless some ar- 
rangement can be made. 

The Federal Government has evi- 
denced a desire to transfer the research 
work and the farm to the Vermont Agri- 
cultural College, to be operated under a 
cooperative effort by the Department of 
Agriculture and the Vermont State Agri- 
cultural College. 

It goes without saying that the State 
of Vermont cannot afford to operate the 
farm at as great expense as it has cost 
the Federal Government. Of course, 
there can be no binding agreement be- 
tween the Vermont Agricultural College 
and the Department of Agriculture until 
this bill is enacted into law and until the 
Vermont Legislature indicates its will- 
ingness to make appropriations to carry 
oa this work. 

However, I understand that in- 
formally it is agreed that the Vermont 
Agriculture College will continue to keep 
from 20 to 25 head of the Morgan horses 
on the farm and approximately 40 or 50 
of the sheep. The forest land, which has 
been referred to, and which has no con- 
nection whatsoever with the Middlebury 
College virgin forest which the Forest 
Service is purchasing, of course will work 
in well with the classes in forestry; and 
it is also planned to keep some of the 
cattle from the college farm, which is 
approximately 30 miles away, on this 
place, because it will support more than 
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the 25 head of horses and the 40 or 50 
sheep. 

The State of Vermont is to be re- 
quested to appropriate $20,000 for the 
next biennium to carry on this work. 
The Vermont Legislature has not yet 
acted upon that request, because it is 
waiting to see whether the Congress will 
authorize the transfer of this station. 

The property affected by this measure 
has constantly been referred to as sur- 
plus property. However, Mr. President, 
it is not surplus property. The purpose 
of this bill is to prevent the property 
from becoming surplus property. 

The transfer, without consideration, 

of land owned by the Federal Govern- 
ment to States or municipalities is noth- 
ing new, for similar transfers have been 
made in several instances during the 
past 2 or 3 years. The Senator from 
Oregon has referred to some of them. 
For instance, there was the transfer of 
812 acres to the Kellogg Foundation, in 
Michigan. That was a very proper 
transfer, because the property was 
originally given to the Federal Govern- 
ment by the Kellogg Foundation; and 
when the Federal Government found 
that it had no further use for the prop- 
erty, by means of action of the Congress 
provision was made for transferring the 
property back to the Kellogg Founda- 
tion. 
There have also been transfers of 
property located in California and in 
other areas. The Senator from Oregon 
has mentioned several of them, although 
he said that occasionally he had missed 
one. 

Mr. President, I happened to find one 
which the Senator from Oregon missed. 
That transfer was covered by Public 
Law 825, of the Eighty-first Congress, 
which was approved on September 23 of 
last year. I shall read from that bill: 

That the Secretary of Agriculture is au- 
thorized, at such times as he deems appro- 
priate, to convey by appropriate convey- 
ances, without consideration, the interest of 
the United States in the lands, including 
water rights, buildings, and improvements 
presently comprising or appurtenant to the 
following dry land and irrigation field sta- 
tions, to the States in which such stations 
are located, when, in the opinion of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, the transfer of any 
such station will result in establishing a 
more effective program in the cooperative 
agricultural experimental work of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the respective 
State and the furtherance of agricultural 
experimental work on a national or regional 
basis will be better served by such transfer: 
Huntley, Mont.; Mitchell, Nebr.; Fallon, 
Nev.; Tucumcari, N. Mex.; Hermiston, Oreg.; 
Sheridan, Wyo. 


Section 2 of the bill provides: 


Conveyances or patents hereunder shall be 
upon such conditions as in the opinion of 
the Secretary of Agriculture will assure the 
use of such station in the cooperative agri- 
cultural experimental work of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the respective State. 
Any such conveyances of the land shall con- 
tain a reservation to the United States of 
all the minerals in the land together with 
the right to prospect for, mine, and remove 
the same under such regulations as the 
Secretary of the Interior may prescribe. 
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Mr. President, I now ask unanimous 
consent to have all of Public Law 825 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, Public 825 
of the Eighty-first Congress was ordered 
to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 


[Public Law 825—8lst Cong.] 
[Chap. 1005--2d sess.] 
H. R. 5679 


An act to authorize the transfer of cer- 
tain agricultural dry land and irrigation 
field stations to the States in which such 
stations are located, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of 
Agriculture is authorized, at such times as 
he deems appropriate, to convey by appro- 
priate conveyances, without consideration, 
the interest of the United States in the 
lands, including water rights, buildings, and 
improvements presently comprising or ap- 
purtenant to the following dry land and ir- 
rigation field stations, to the States in which 
such stations are located, when, in the opin- 
fon of the Secretary of Agriculture, the 
transfer of any such station will result in 
establishing a more effective program in the 
cooperative agricultural experimental work 
of the Department of Agriculture and the re- 
spective State and the furtherance of agri- 
cultural experimental work on a national or 
regional basis will be better served by such 
transfer: Huntley, Montana; Mitchell, Ne- 
braska; Fallon, Nevada; Tucumcari, New 
Mexico; Hermiston, Oregon; Sheridan, Wyo- 
ming: Provided, That when any or all of the 
land, including water rights, comprising any 
such station is public-domain land, only the 
Secretary of the Interior may by patent or 
other appropriate conveyance transfer such 
lands to the respective States: Provided fur- 
ther, That when any easement necessary to 
a station conveyed or patented hereunder is 
on public-domain lands, only the Secretary 
of the Interior may grant such easements to 
the State to which the station has been con- 
veyed. 

Sec. 2. Conveyances or patents hereunder 
shall be upon such conditions as in the opin- 
ion of the Secretary of Agriculture will as- 
sure the use of such station in the coopera- 
tive agricultural experimental work of the 
Department of Agriculture and the respec- 
tive State. Any such conveyances of the 
land shall contain a reservation to the 
United States of all the minerals in the land 
together with the right to prospect for, mine, 
and remove the same under such regulations 
as the Secretary of the Interior may pre- 
scribe. 

Approved September 23, 1950. 


Mr. AIKEN. Incidentally, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the item the Senator from Oregon 
overlooked provided for the transfer to 
the State of Oregon without considera- 
tion of a dry land research station lo- 
cate in Oregon. That dry land research 
station comprised 460 acres. That meas- 
ure came before the Senrte on July 26, 
1950. I find that a quorum call was had 
at the beginning of that session, and the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse) was 
present. I find that three pages—or 20 
minutes—later, the bill to which I have 
referred, which permitted the transfer 
of the dry land experimental station to 
the State of Oregon came before the 
Senate and was passed. I find that three 
pages—or 20 minutes—later, the Sena- 
tor from Oregon returned to the Cham- 
ber; and although he raised objection 
to having certain other bills acted upon 
in his absence, he raised no objection to 
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the bill which provided for the transfer 
to the State of Oregon of the dry land 
experimental station at Hermiston, 
Oreg. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I decline 
to yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont declines to 
yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Oregon can explain in the best 
way he can the matter to which I have 
just referred. I have asked to have the 
entire bill printed in the Recorp, so that 
it may be seen that the bill provides for 
the transfer of an experiment station to 
Oregon, on terms which are almost iden- 
tical to those on which it is now pro- 
posed, by means of Senate bill 271, to 
have the Morgan horse farm trans- 
ferred to the State of Vermont. 

And I may say Mr. President that I 
am in accord with the proposal to trans- 
fer the dry land experimental station 
at Hermiston to the State of Oregon if 
proper arrangements can be made with 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Certainly there have been other bits 
of legislation providing for the trans- 
fer of Federal lands and Federal prop- 
erty to States or municipalities without 
consideration. For example, Public 
Law 289, of the Eightieth Congress, pro- 
vided for the transfer of airports and 
facilities to States and municipalities 
without consideration. Public Law 537, 
of the Eightieth Congress, provided for 
the transfer of land to the proper agen- 
cies of the States for the preservation 
of wildlife and for game preserves. Pub- 
lic Law 731, of the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress, provided for the transfer by the 
Farmers Home Administration, without 
charge, of land for schools. We then 
have the Federal Property and Adminis- 
trative Services Act of June 30, 1949, 
which, in section 203, subparagraph (k), 
referring to the Administrator of the 
General Services, provides: 

(k) (1) Under such regulations as he may 
prescribe, the Administrator is authorized, 
in his discretion, to assign to the Federal 
Security Administrator for disposal such sur- 
plus real property, including buildings, fix- 
tures, and equipment situated thereon, as 
is recommended by the Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator as being needed for school, class- 
room, or other educational use, or for use 
in the protection of public health, includ- 
ing research. 

(A) Subject to the disapproval of the Ad- 
ministrator within 30 days after notice to 
him by the Federal Security Administrator 
of a proposed transfer of property for school, 
classroom, or other educational use, the Fed- 
eral Security Administrator, through such 
Officers or employees of the Federal Security 
Agency as he may designate, may sell or 
lease such real property, including build- 
ings, fixtures, and equipment situated there- 
on, for educational purposes to the States 
and their political subdivisions and instru- 
mentalities, and tax-supported educational 
institutions, and to other nonprofit educa- 
tional institutions which have been held 
exempt from taxation under section 101 (6) 
of the Internal Revenue Code. 


Subparagraph (B) relates to the trans- 
fer of lands and facilities for public 
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health purposes. Subparagraph 
provides: 

(C) In fixing the sale or lease value of 
property to be disposed of under subpara- 
graph (A) and subparagraph (B) of this 
paragraph, the Federal Security Administra- 
tor shall take into consideration any benefit 
which has accrued or may accrue to the 
United States from the use of such property 
by any such State, political subdivision, in- 
strumentality, or institution. 


We then find that the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s opinion, volume 40, page 473, given 
to the War Assets Administration, held 
that such sales to educational institutions 
might be made at 100 percent discount, 
I further find upon inquiry that a very 
large percentage of the transfers of sur- 
plus Federal property, including lands, 
made to educational institutions, has 
been made at 100 percent discount. 

It might be said, “That being the case, 
why is it not possible to transfer this 
agricultural research station at Wey- 
bridge to the Agricultural College of Ver- 
mont, certainly an educational institu- 
tion, under the terms of the Surplus 
Property Act, at no cost?” as has been 
done in other cases. 

The reason is that this law applies to 
surplus property. This research experi- 
ment station is not surplus property. It 
is the hope of those who are interested 
in horses and sheep and agriculture gen- 
erally that it will not become surplus 
property. If it were, this magnificent 
foundation stable of Morgan horses 
would have to be dispersed. The Sen- 
ator from Oregon made one of his pur- 
poses very plain this afternoon when he 
said he thought it would be much better 
to have those horses in the hands of pri- 
vate owners than to have them kept in 
this research agricultural station, 

The Senator from Oregon has made 
frequent references to the “Morse for- 
mula.” So far as I can find, the for- 
mula is something which exists solely 
in the mind of the Senator from Oregon, 
It is not in the statutes, it is not in 
any regulation of any department of 
the Government, it is not in the Con- 
stitution, and I am sure it will never be 
found among the Ten Commandments. 
I do not see how the Senate or the 
Congress is in any way bound by a for- 
mula which exists only in the mind of 
the Senator from Oregon. I do find 
that, at least in three cases, he has per- 
suaded the Armed Services Committee— 
and it probably was not difficult—to 
write a proviso for 50 percent of value 
payment into three small bills, one of 
them affecting one-sixth of an acre. I 
think the largest one was 100 acres, 
They were persuaded to write that 50 
percent cost provision into those bills, 
and so far as I know, there has been 
no objection to it on the part of the 
people to whom the property was 
transferred 

I suggest once more that time is of 
the essence. The Vermont Legislature 
is now in session. It is to be asked for 
$20,000 a year to continue this work in 
cooperation with the Federal Govern- 
ment. The Federal Government, I un- 
derstand, will furnish some technical 
services and technical advice. The leg- 
islature will recess within the next few 
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days. It is very important that it have 
an opportunity to decide whether to 
make the appropriation which may be 
necessary to carry on the Morgan horse 
farm at Weybridge, Vt. The records 
which are being made at the farm are, 
of course, of interest to all who are 
interested in horses and sheep through- 
out the United States. 

The bill which is now before the Sen- 
ate, and to which the Senator from 
Oregon objects, was approved unani- 
mously by the Senate Agricultural and 
Forestry Committee. It was unani- 
mously approved last year by the Senate, 
but did not reach the House in time 
to be acted upon there. It has reached 
the House this year, and I have just had 
handed me what appears to be an 
Associated Press dispatch, stating that 
the House unanimously approved and 
sent to the Senate the bill transferring 
942 acres of Government-owned land to 
the Vermont Agricultural College, in 
Addison County, Vt. Of course, the 
dispatch is not entirely correct, because 
the bill simply provides that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture may enter into 
negotiations with the College of Agri- 
culture of the University of Vermont, 
to see whether a program can be worked 
out whereby this great experimental 
work and this great research station, 
which, as the Senator from Oregon said, 
has thus far preserved probably the 
finest foundation stable of Morgan 
horses in the world, can be continued. 
But we must get a decision. I did not 
like to bring the bill up this afternoon. 
I had no idea it would require more 
than 30 or 40 minutes when I did so. 
I am sorry if it has delayed other work. 
but I do feel it is important to reach a 
decision on it now, particularly in view 
of the fact that the House has unani- 
mously passed the bill. 

Mr. KERR, Mr. HENDRICKSON, and 
Mr. THYE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
my colleague yield to me for the pur- 
pose of suggesting the absence of a 
quorum? 

Mr, KERR. I ask unanimous consent 
that I may yield for that purpose with- 
out losing the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senator may yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr, MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for a quorum call be rescinded, and that 
further proceedings under the call be 
suspended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senator from Oklahoma is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I 
wonder if the Senator from Oklahoma 
will yield to me for not more than 1 
minute, with the understanding that he 
shall not lose his right to the floor. 
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Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the Senator from Vermont for 1 minute, 
with the understanding that I shall not 
lose my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. FLANDERS. Mr. President, I 
move that the motion to reconsider the 
vote by which Senate bill 271 was passed 
be laid on the table. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. AIKEN. Unanimous consent was 
given, was it not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. 
The question is on agreeing to the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Aiken Hendrickson Maybank 
Anderson Hennings Millikin 
Brewster Hickenlooper Monroney 
Bricker 1¹¹ orse 
Butler, Md. Hoey Mundt 
Butler, Nebr. Holland Murray 
Byrd ves Neely 
Cain Jenner Nixon 
Capehart Johnson, Colo. O'Conor 
Carlson Johnson, Tex. Robertson 
Case Johnston, S. C. Schoeppel 
Chavez Smathers 
Clements Kerr Smith, Maine 
Connally re Smith, N. J, 
Cordon Knowland 8 
Dirksen Langer Stennis 
Taft 
Ecton Lodge e 
Ellender Long Underwood 
rguson McCarthy Watkins 
Flanders McClellan Welker 
McParland Wherry 
Gillette McMahon Williams 
Green Malone Young 
Hayden Martin 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Benton], the Senator from Ilinois [Mr. 
Dovc.as], the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. EASTLAND], the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senators 
from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE and Mr. RUS- 


` SZLL], the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 


Humpnurey], the Senators from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. Hunt and Mr. O’Manoney], 
the Senators from Tennessee [Mr. KE- 
FAUVER and Mr. McCKELLAR], the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. McCarran], the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr, PASTORE], 
and the Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Surg] are detained on official 
business. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnvson] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate on official committee business. 

Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Brinces] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL] and the Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. TOBEY] are absent on 
official business. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. VAN- 
DENBERG] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. BEN- 
NETT], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
IMr. Durr], and the Senator from Wis- 
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consin [Mr. WILEY] are detained on offi- 
cial business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. The question is on 
agreeing to the motion of the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS] to lay on 
the table the motion of the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] to reconsider the 
vote whereby Senate bill 271 was passed. 

Mr. MORSE and other Senators re- 
quested the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Benton], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovcras], the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. EASTLAND], the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. FuLBRIGHT], the Senators 
from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE and Mr. Rus- 
SELL], the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY], the Senators from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. Hunt and Mr. O'MAHONEY], 
the Senators from Tennessee [Mr. KE- 
FAUVER and Mr. MCKELLAR], the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. McCarran], the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], 
and the Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. SmiTH] are detained on official 
business. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate on official committee business. 

Mr. WHERRY. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire IMr. 
Brinces] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SaLTONSTALL] and the Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. Togey] are absent on 
official business. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr, Van- 
DENBERG] is absent by leave of the Senate. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. BEN- 
NETT], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Durr], and the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. WILEY] are detained on offi- 
cial business. 

The recult was announced—yeas 50, 
nay® 24, as follows: 


YEAS—50 
Aiken Hennings Maybank 
Anderson Hickenlooper Millikin 
Brewster Hill Monroney 
Butler, Md. Hoey Mundt 
Butler, Nebr. Holland Nixon 
Cain Ives O Conor 
Case Johnson, Colo. Smathers 
Chavez Johnston, S. C. Smith, Maine 
Clements Kem Smith, N. J. 
Dworshak Knowland Sparkman 
Ecton Langer Stennis 
Ellender Lehman Taft 
Flanders Long Thye 
Gillette McCarthy Watkins 
Green McClellan Wherry 
Hayden McFarland Young 
Hendrickson Martin 

NAYS—24 
Bricker Frear Morse 
Byrd Jenner Murray 
Capehart Johnson, Tex. Neely 
Carlson Kerr Robertson 
Connally Kilgore Schoeppel 
Cordon Lodge Underwood 
Dirksen McMahon Welker 
Ferguson Malone illiams 

NOT VOTING—22 

Bennett Humphrey Russell 
Benton Hunt Saltonstall 
Bridges Kefauver Smith, N. C. 
Dougias McCarran Tobey 
Duff McKellar Vandenberg 
Eastland Magnuson Wiley 
Fulbright O'Mahoney 
George Pastore 
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So the motion of Mr. FLANDERS to lay 
on the table the motion of Mr. MORSE 
was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Snader, its assistant 


reading clerk, announced that the House 


had passed, without amendment, the 
following bills of the Senate: 

S. 60. An act for the relief of Cilka Eliza- 
beth Ingrova; 

5.82. An act to provide reimbursement of 
expenses incurred in connection with the 
burial of those who served in the military 
forces of the Commonwealth of the Philip- 
pines while such forces were in the Armed 
Forces of the United States pursuant to the 
military order of the President of the United 
States, dated July 26, 1941; and 

S. 379. An act, to authorize relief of au- 
thorized certifying officers of terminated 
war agencies in liquidation by the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 


The message also announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H. R. 1149) to 
authorize the transfer to the Vermont 
Agricultural College of certain lands in 
Addison County, Vt., for agricultural pur- 
poses, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that 
the House had ágreed to the concurrent 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 13) favoring the 
suspension of deportation of certain 
aliens. 


HOUSE BILL ORDERED TO LIE ON THE 
TABLE 


The bill (H. R. 1149) to authorize the 
transfer to the Vermont Agricultural 
College of certain lands in Addison 
County, Vt., for agricultural purposes, 
was read twice by title, and ordered to 
lie on the table. 


DISPERSAL OF GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mon- 
RONEY in the chair). The Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr] has the floor. 

Mr.ificFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for a unanimous- 
consent request? 

Mr. KERR. I yield to the Senator 
from Arizona. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, in 
order that Senators may know what 
business is coming before the Senate, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Senate 
bill 218, Calendar 194. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 218) 
to authorize a program to provide for the 
construction of Federal buildings out- 
side of, but in the vicinity of and acces- 
sible to the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Arizona? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Public Works with amendments. 


RUSSIAN AGGRESSION IN KOREA 
Mr. KERR. Mr. President, in their 


conspiracy to rule the world, the Rus- 
sian war lords moved one set of their 
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puppets, the Red rulers of North Korea, 
into the naked aggression in South Korea 
to serve the purposes of Communist Rus- 
sia. When the United Nations met that 
threat and threw it back, the Russian 
master schemers moved a second set of 
pawns into the Korean struggle. 

They sent large elements of the armed 
forces of Red China into Korea to serve 
the Russian purpose and to accomplish 
the Russin aim. That move has been 
checkmated; that threat has been met, 
overcome, and thrown back. A consid- 
erable degree of stability has been ob- 
tained. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. In a moment I shall yield 
to the Senator from Ohio. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator declines to yield at this time. 

Mr. KERR. I shall be glad to yield 
in a moment. 

Some complain that we are in a stale- 
mate. The fact is that the aggressors 
have been forced into a stalemate and 
we have achieved at least a temporary 
stability. 

We are punishing the aggressor with 
terrible losses. Now the Russian master 
schemers must either permit their pup- 
pets to accept a responsible peace or they 
must move on another front. 

We have thwarted them thus far in 
their program of aggression.. After 
frustrating their scheme by our long and 
persistent efforts, are we now going to 
deliberately play into their hands and 
lose everything by becoming locked in a 
giant all-out conflict? 

I now yield to the Senator from Ohio 
for a question, 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I under- 
stood the Senator to state that the ag- 
gression of the Chinese had been thrown 
back. Is it not true that the Red Chi- 
nese attacked the United Nations army 
itself at the borders of Korea, and that 
it forced them back and took more than 
half of the ground which had been re- 
taken by the United Nations; and that 
the Red Chinese are still facing the 
United Nations army, having succeeded 
in at least half their aggression, and 
having inflicted heavy casualties on the 
American troops, as well as the troops of 
other nations? Can the Senator say 
that that aggression has in any way 
been thrown back? 

Mr. KERR. I am glad the Senator 
from Ohio asked that question. The 
forces Communist Russia sent in, 
through moving their puppets, the Red 
Chinese, did temporarily succeed, by 
reason of the blunder of General Mac- 
Arthur, in having our forces scattered 
all along the hundreds of miles of fron- 
tier of the Yalu River, and threw the 
United Nations forces back in one of the 
most tragic defeats and tragic retreats 
American soldiers have ever known. 
Their morale was at the lowest ebb of 
any United States military force in his- 
tory, when they realized that they would 
not be home by Christmas, as promised 
by General MacArthur, when they real- 
ized that there had been hurled at them 
the Chinese Communist forces which 
MacArthur said would not come into the 
conflict, and when they realized that 
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they had lost all the ground they had 
gained, and were forced into headlong 
retreat. 

Mr. President, General Ridgway was 
put in command at that time. The 
United Nations forces were reassembled 
and revitalized, and under his magnifi- 
cent leadership their morale was re- 
built, their advance was resumed, and 
they have now hurled the Chinese Com- 
munists back almost to the point where 
the Chinese Communists entered the 
fray, and I would presume, Mr. President, 
to the extent which, under all the exigen- 
cies of the military situation, the dis- 
tinguished commander, General Ridg- 
way, has left his forces should drive 
them back. 

Mr. TAFT. Perhaps the Senator did 
not understand my question, The Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma said the forces of 
Red China, the aggressors have been 
forced back, have been defeated. Is it 
not true that they occupy one-half of 
Korea which they took away from the 
United Nations, and that their aggres- 
sion therefore has been successful up 
to the present moment? 

Mr, KERR. The Senator from Okla- 
homa did not say they had been de- 
feated. He said they—referring to Red 
Russia—sent large elements of the 
armed forces of Red China into Korea 
to serve the Russian purpose and to ac- 
complish the Russian aim, That move 
has been checkmated. That threat has 
been met, overcome, and thrown back. 
A considerable degree of stability has 
been obtained, 

The Senator from Oklahoma does not 
take the position that the United Na- 
tions forces have won complete victory 
in Korea, but I believe that the world 
knows, I believe that Red China knows, 
I believe that the United Nations forces 
in Korea know that the armies of Red 
China have been checkmated, that they 
have been thrown back, and that a con- 
siderable degree of stability has been 
established. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one question? 

Mr, KERR, I yield for a question. 

Mr. CAIN. Does the Senator from 
Oklahoma know—as I hope he does— 
that Gen. Matthew Bunker Ridgway 
went to Korea some months ago as the 
result of the unexpected and unfortunate 
death of the splendid General Walker, 
and that since the day General Ridg- 
way entered Korea until the day when 
he was named as Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur’s successor in Korea, General 
Ridgway was a field commander for 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur, and every foot 
of progress that magnificent soldier, 
General Ridgway, made, was in further- 
ance of the orders which were given to 
General Ridgway by his commanding 
officer, General MacArthur? 

Mr. KERR. The Senator from Okla- 
homa is aware that General Ridgway 
was subject to the orders of General 
MacArthur, and must say that in the 
opinion of the Senator from Oklahoma 
carried them out much better and on 
the basis of fewer promises made, and 
on the basis of fewer mistakes of in- 
telligence of the enemy forces, of where 
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they were, and what they would do, than 
had been made prior to his arrival. 
Mr. CAIN. One other question, sir. 
Mr. KERR. I yield to the Senator for 
a question, 
Mr. CAIN. I appreciate it, sir. The 


Senator from Oklahoma seems to be 


making a comparison between the abil- 
ities and the knowledge of General Ridg- 
day and the abilities and the knowledge 
of the late General Walker, who was 
General Ridgway’s predecessor as the 
commanding general of the Eighth 
Army. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa not know that both those gen- 
erals were employed by General Mac- 
Arthur? 

Mr. KERR. The Senator from Okla- 
homa has nothing but the highest respect 
for the late General Walker. He not only 
did all he could, but he gave his life in 
the effort. I honor his effort. I respect 
his memory. I am glad that he did not 
go to the front and say to the men, “The 
Chinese Communists may be across the 
Yalu, but you can depend upon two 
things: First, they will not enter this 
conflict, and, second, you will be home 
by Christmas.” 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. Red Russia’s primary 
purpose and primary objective is to over- 
come and defeat and then control and 
subjugate the United States of America. 
She can never accomplish this p 
unless we stumble or fumble or bumble 
in such a way as to give her the oppor- 
tunity she can never get for herself. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I will yield in a moment. 

Is it not plain to see that nothing would 
serve her purpose quite as well as for this 
mighty Nation to get its manpower and 
military power in an all-out struggle in 
the mire and jungle on the China main- 
land? 

In this connection, I want to quote in 
part from the learned editornial by Mr. 
Walter Lippmann, appearing in today’s 
Washington Post: 

But there can be no room for argument, 
I submit, that the main adversary is the 
Red Army of the Soviet Union, and that it 
would be strategic lunacy to commit our 
main forces, the main forces of the Atlantic 
community and of Western Christendom, un- 
til the Kremlin commits its main forces, 


To follow MacArthur’s policies and 
recommendations would inevitably result 
in just such a calamitous situation. Rus- 
sia knows this. Our Chiefs of Staff know 
this. The President of the United States 
knows this. In my opinion, the people 
of the United States are rapidly finding 
it out. 

I now yield to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia for a question. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Is the Senator 
from Oklahoma familiar with the fact 
that the latest British proposal again 
renews the suggestion that in the peace 
negotiations, at least the negotiations 
for a settlement, there shall sit down to- 
gether the representatives of the United 
States, France, Great Britain, the Soviet 
Union, and Communist China? On the 
basis of their statements already publicly 
made, that means that we will be out- 
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voted in any type of negotiation to take 
place, because obviously Communist 
China will vote for a settlement which 
will be satisfactory to them; the Soviet 
Union will certainly support them, and 
the British are already on record as being 
in favor of turning Formosa over to the 
Chinese Communists, recognizing them, 
and bringing them into the United Na- 
tions. Is the Senator familiar with that 
fact? 

Mr. KERR. The Senator from Okla- 
homa was asked by the distinguished 
Senator from California a similar but 
much more limited question, that I pre- 
sume had to do with the same incident 
and same suggestion in the little dis- 
cussion we had with each other on the 
floor a few days ago. I will refresh the 
memory of the Senator from California 
by saying to him now, as I did then, 
that I am just as much opposed to this 
country either inviting or permitting 
Communist China to sit in with us in 
negotiating a peace treaty with Japan; 
Iam just as much opposed to our sur- 
rendering or permitting the abandon- 
ment of Formosa or of our taking any 
action that would result in Formosa be- 
ing delivered into the hands of Red 
China, as I am of an American military 
commander bringing about a situation 
which would put us into an all-out war 
with Red China. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I decline to yield, Mr. 
President; I wish to finish answering the 
Senator’s question. 

I am aware that the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations is not perfect. I 
am aware of the fact that their leaders 
may have viewpoints which do not en- 
tirely harmonize or coincide with ours. 
However, as I think of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations—Great Britain 
herself, Australia, New Zealand, Canada, 
South Africa—and the great, magnifi- 
cent, patriotic manpower represemed 
there and the vast quantities of natural 
resources which are controlled by that 
Commonwealth of Nations, with which 
resources wars are won, and without 
which resources wars are lost, I must 
say that, although I do not agree by any 
means with all the recommendations or 
suggestions made by the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations, I am very glad, 
indeed, that they are our allies; and I 
hope the day will never come when we 
shall be unable or unwilling to make 
every possible effort to resolve our dif- 
ferences with the British Common- 
wealth of Nations and, to the greatest 
degree of which we are capable, keep 
them as our allies in this world-wide 
struggle between the Western World and 
the Communist world. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Monroney in the chair). Does the 
Senator from Oklahoma yield to the 
Senator from California? 

Mr, KERR. I yield to the Senator 
from California for a question. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. In view of the Sen- 
ator’s statement regarding the strategic 
importance of the resources of the Brit- 
ish Empire—with which statement I 
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fully agree, and I also quite agree that 
it is important for us to have Great 
Britain as an ally—does not the Senator 
from Oklahoma believe that, for the 
very reasons he has stated, it is doubly 
important that those strategic resources 
not be continually sent to Communist 
China, to be used against the United 
Nations forces in Korea, as has continu- 
ously been done through Hong Kong and 
Malaya ever since the 25th day of June 
of last year when the aggression in Ko- 
rea took place? 

Mr. KERR. I regret that any stra- 
tegic material from any source ever gets 
into the hands of Red China; I regret it 
deeply. But, again I state that, so far 
as Iam concerned, I do not favor break- 
ing up the association between the 
United States of America and our allies 
simply because we do not agree with 
them on all the points which arise. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield to the Senator 
from Virginie, for a question. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I asked the Brit- 
ish Minister, Mr. Christopher Steel, who 
is second in charge of the British Em- 
b ssy in Washington, whether it was true 
that Great Britain was furnishing muni- 
tions of war to Communist China. He 
told me positively it was not true, that 
they had cut off ail sales of oil and all 
munitions of war; but he said, “We are 
supplying for the essential economy of 
Hong Kong its normal supply of rubber, 
just as Japan is supplying to Red China 
its normal shipment of cotton goods.” 

Mr. KERR. I thank the Senator 
from Virginia. Furthermore, I wish to 
say that I know of nothing which could 
be a source of greater comfort to the 
war-mad men in the Kremin than for 
them to learn that a wedge had been 
driven between the United States of 
America and the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. 

Mr. President, I must say that in this 
dark hour in the history of our land, as 
western civilization faces the greatest 
challenge it has ever known, I am grate- 
ful that so many other nations are 
alined with us to the extent that they 
are. I hope that as time passes, through 
the greater mobilization of our own 
manpower and resources and those of all 
our allies the association may become 
closer and firmer. However, until it 
does, I could not feel that I was serving 
my country if I either helped drive a 
wedge between the United States of 
America and any of her allies or per- 
mitted such a wedge to be driven, if I 
could prevent it. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield to the Senator 
from Alabama for a question. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. In spite of the ef- 
forts of many persons to becloud the 
real issue by continuing to drag into the 
argument the request made by England 
that Communist China be allowed to sit 
in on the negotiations for the peace 
treaty with Japan and that Formosa be 
released to Communist China, is it not a 
fact, announced several days ago for all 
the world to know, that our Government 
completely, positively, and without any 
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reservation whatsoever refused to accede 
to those requests on the part of the 
British Government? 

Mr. KERR. I thank the Senator for 
his question; and in answering it, I wish 
to say that it is my information that 
such an announcement was made. The 
Senator from Alabama said that the 
announcement was made “for all the 
world to know.” Mr. President, I am 
sure the announcement was made in the 
hope that the whole world would know, 
but I do not indulge in the hope that 
the information will percolate to all the 
corners of this Chamber in any short 
period of time. [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, I know that Red 
Russia is trying to maneuver China into 
trapping us or inciting us or 2nticing us 
into an all-out war with China. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. KERR. I shall yield to the Sen- 
ator from Kansas in a moment. 

Mr. President, I wish to say, however, 
that in their wildest moments of fiend- 
ish hope, Red Russia never expected a 
great American military commander or 
responsible American political leaders to 
openly promote Red Russia’s goals. Red 
Russia never dreamed that her objec- 
tives could be achieved by the actions of 
Americans themselves—Americans who 
would or who could provoke or permit a 
conflict which would neutralize our mil- 
itary strength. Red Russia never even 
dreamed that we ourselves would tie up 
our resources and our manpower on the 
continent of Asia, instead of building it 
up and keeping it on the alert to restrain 
Red Russia from beginning world war 
III with us, or to defeat her if she forced 
it upon us. 

All of us realize that circumstances 
beyond our control may force such a sit- 
uation upon us. But for us to provoke it, 
or permit it if avoidable, would be un- 
thinkable. We hope it will never 
happen. We must do everything pos- 
sible to prevent it, and we must speed 
the mobilization of our manpower and 
our resources so that we shall emerge 
secure from it if others compel it. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Oklahoma how many 
thousand men the British Common- 
wealth of Nations have helping us in 
Korea today. 

Mr. KERR. I cannot answer that 
question; but I assure the Senator from 
Kansas that in my opinion there are not 
a sufficient number. I am sure that I 
join my great friend, the distinguished 
Senator from Kansas, in the hope that 
our allies will send larger contingents of 
armed forces into the Korean struggle 
until it is successfully terminated. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KERR. Iam of the opinion that 
we may see larger numbers—I am hope- 
ful that we may—but I am very, very 
glad that there are as many as there are. 

I yield to the Senator from California 
for a question. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. In view of the 
policy speech which the Senator from 
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Oklahoma apparently is making today, 
I should like to ask him whether he is 
familiar with the fact that, despite the 
United Nations directive for a united 
Korea, the United Nations issued direc- 
tives to our forces in Korea to prohibit 
the officials of the legal Government of 
the Republic of Korean from going north 
of the thirty-eighth parallel for the 
purposes of establishing internal se- 
curity, even after our forces were north 
of the thirty-eighth parallel? Is the 
Senator familiar with that fact? If heis, 
does it not indicate that the United 
Nations, even in mid-November last, had 
some reservations in mind as to the 
recreation of a North Korean Communist 
Government? 

Mr. KERR. The Senator from Okla- 
homa is not familiar with the facts 
about which the Senatcr from California 
has questioned him, and he is unable to 
make any deductions with reference to 
things with which he is not familiar. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KERR. I yield to the Senator 
from Ohio for a question. 

Mr. TAFT. The Senator from Okla- 
homa, as I understood him said that 
the Russians could not desire anything 
more than the commitment of American 
troops to the continent of Asia. Who 
was it but President Truman, who on his 
own initiative, committed 250,000 Amer- 
ican soldiers to the continent of Asia? 

Mr. KERR. The Senator from Ohio 
is very much aware that in the discus- 
sion of this question the Senator from 
Oklahoma has referred to one thing 
when he talked about the United Na- 
tions forces on the peninsula of Korea, 
and to an entirely different thing when 
he has talked about the committing of 
unlimited American manpower where we 
would go alone without allies, without 
decision by our Government, and in vio- 
lation of the orders of the Chiefs of Staff 
and the Commander in Chief, whereby 
we would have committed to the main- 
land of Asia hundreds as compared to 
each one now committed on the penin- 
sula of Korea. With reference to the 
action of the President of the United 
States in committing, or participating in 
the committal of, the present Armed 
Forces on Korea, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Ohio was among those in this 
body who, shortly after it was done, said 
that, had it been submitted to him for 
a vote, he would have voted for it. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KERR. I yield to the Senator 
from Alabama for a question, 

Mr. HILL. Does the Senator recall 
that General MacArthur’s chief of staff 
during the great war known as World 
War II, was Gen. Robert L. Eichelberger, 
and that there was no general in Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s command upon whom 
General MacArthur relied more than 
upon General Eichelberger? 

Mr. KERR. The Senator from Okla- 
homa is aware of the status of General 
Eichelberger, and of his distinguished 
record. He cannot answer the Senator 
from Alabama with reference to the last 
part of the question. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator recalls, does 
he not, the great part which General 
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Eichelberger played in General Mac- 
Arthur’s command? 

Mr. KERR. Yes; he does. 

Mr. HILL. Does the Senator know 
that only 1 week ago tonight, speaking 
in Wichita, Kans., General Eichelberger 
declared: 

I believe Stalin committed himself to pro- 
tect China from attack when he succeeded 


in getting the Chinese Reds into action in 
Korea. 


Does the Senator know that General 
Eichelberger then went on to say he be- 
lieved that the use of Nationalist forces 
in China would be interpreted as a direct 
threat to the Communist regime in 
China and, therefore, werld be likely 
to bring Russia into the war; and that 
then General Eichelberger added that 
America is not prepared to fight a war 
with Communist Russia, and everything 
Possible should be done to avoid all-out 
conflict at this time? 

Mr. KERR. The Senator from Okla- 
homa thanks the Senator from Alabama 
for the question. The Senator from 
Oklahoma was familiar with the state- 
ment. He appreciates the action of the 
Senator from Alabama in again refer- 
ring to it. It was placed in the RECORD 
by the Senator from Oklahoma in the 
course of the debate a few days ago. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KERR. I yield to the Senator 
from Maine for a question. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I understood the 
Senator from Oklahoma to cite Mr. 
Walter Lippmann, who is another distin- 
guished military authority, whose arti- 
cle appears in the New York Herald- 
Tribune today, and I wondered whether 
in reading that article the Senator had 
read the three sentences, which I should 
like to quote. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator from Okla- 
homa referred to an article in the Wash- 
ington Post by the learned Mr. Lipp- 
mann, not by the military authority, Mr. 
Lippmann. 

Mr. BREWSTER. This is what Mr. 
Lippmann had to say, and I wondered 
whether the Senator agreed with his 
suggestions. I think it is the same as 
in the Washington Post. I read: 

It is sad but true that no good solution 
is now possible in Korea. The high objec- 
tives which the General Assembly proclaimed 
in the resolution of October 7—namely, “The 
establishment of a unified, independent, and 


democratic element of Korea! - are not now 
attainable, 


e Ld * * > 
The United Nations resolution of October 
7, insofar as it was sincerely meant, author- 
ized and indeed directed General MacArthur 
to unite Korea by force of arms, and then to 
hold elections. * * * 
* * * s * 


had the State Department's intelligence 


He seems to think that the State De- 
partment had something to do with it— 
had the State Department’s intelligence 
been better, had it not been swept off its 
feet by the Inchon victory, had it not been 
so much the captive of its critics that it 
dares not have the courage of its convic- 
tions, it would not have promoted the 
United Nations resolution of October 7. 


Does the Senator from Oklahoma 
agree that possibly someone besides 
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General MacArthur may have made 
some mistakes in connection with the 
Korean affair? 

Mr. KERR. Oh, the Senator from 
Oklahoma is aware of the capacity of 
the human being to err. He has been 
associated with so many Republicans 
for so long that his mind would be with- 
out form and void if he were not em- 
phatically aware of it. Certainly the 
State Department has made mistakes. 

Mr. BREWSTER. And is not the 
Senator 

Mr. KERR. Just a moment; let me 
answer the distinguished Senator. Cer- 
tainly as we go forward in this world 
struggle we shall continue to make mis- 
takes. But I say to the Senator from 
Maine that if we permitted every theater 
commander to ignore the orders of the 
Commander in Chief and of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, and to attempt to change 
world policy and the foreign policy of our 
Government and our allies, as whim or 
impulse dictates, we would not be in the 
presence of mere mistakes—we would be 
in the midst of disaster. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President 

Mr. KERR. I yield to the Senator 
from Maine for a further question. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I appreciate the 
modesty of the Senator in suggesting 
that Republicans are prone to error. 

Mr. KERR. I assure the Senator it 
was not modesty—it was honest realism, 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. BREWSTER. Is the Senator from 
Oklahoma aware of the fact that, three 
times in our generetion, this Nation has 
become involved in war, and that, at 
the time, the Government had been 
under the control of Democratic ad- 
ministrations, in the first instance for 5 
years; in the second instance, for 9 
years; and in this instance, for 4 years? 
Would it not be becomingly modest for 
the distinguished Senator from Okla- 
homa and his colleagues to recognize 
that they have not established a proper 
claim to be expert in keeping this Na- 
tion out of war? [Manifestations of ap- 
plause in the galleries.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair admonishes the visitors in the gal- 
leries that they are here as guests of 
the United States Senate, and that any 
display of approval or disapproval of 
anything said on the floor of the Senate 
is out of order. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I desire to answer the 
question of the Senator from Maine, if 
I may. 

The Senator from Oklahoma is aware 
of the struggles to which the Senator 
from Maine has referred, and of what 
party has been in power when they oc- 
curred. The Senator from Maine, I pre- 
sume, and I hope it is not too violent a 
presumption, is aware of what forced 
World War I upon us. The Senator from 
Oklahoma is of the conviction that had 
the League of Nations not been sabo- 
taged by stealthy and ambitious men 
in this country after World War I, an 
instrumentality might have been, and, 
I believe, would have been fashioned that 
would have avoided World War II. The 
Senator from Oklahoma is keenly aware 
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that when World War II was forced upon 
us th> incomparable and immortal 
Franklin Roosevelt was President of the 
United States; and, as an American, I am 
deeply grateful that he was President of 
the United States. I wish to pay him 
a tribute for doing many of the things 
he did. I pay him a tribute for fashion- 
ing a bipartisan defense program and 
helping to build a bipartisan foreign pol- 
icy. I also wish to pay a tribute to the 
Republicans who helped to make that 
possible. I pay a tribute especially to 
the great Stimson, who, in my opinion, 
as much as did any other American, liv- 
ing or dead, fashioned the policy now 
sought to be implemented by this Na- 
tion «nd its Allies with reference to stop- 
ping aggression wherever it rears its ugly 
head, limiting the conflict, punishing the 
aggressor and preventing its spread. 

In further answer to the Senator’s 
question, I am aware of the status of the 
conflict in North Korea. I say to the 
Senator from Maine that if we permitted 
it, the policies against which I speak 
today could, and, in my opinion, would, 
hurl this Nation into a more bitter and 
tragic conflict than was World War I or 
World War II, or possibly both. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. Ina few moments. 

Out of the shouting and tumult of this 
debate the fact that emerges bold and 
clear is that the Democratic Party con- 
tinues to be the peace party, while many 
Republican leaders have succeeded in 
showing that theirs is the war party. 

With the cooperation of such outstand- 
ing Republican leaders as the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG], Mr. 
Stimson, Mr. Austin, Mr. Dulles, the 
Senator from Massachusetts IMr. 
Lonce], and others, our Government 
fashioned an invincible bipartisan for- 
eign policy through which we have 
traveled far on the road to national se- 
curity and world peace. 

Mr. KNOWLAND, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, KERR. Iam going to yield to the 
Senator from Indiana in a moment, and 
then I shall get back to the Senator from 
California, unless my physical strength 
or my mental strength fails me. I know 
of no better way that the truth can be 
heard than for the Senator from Cali- 
fornia to continue to ask the kind of 
questions he has asked and for the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma to be able to con- 
tinue to answer them. So I cherish the 
privilege. Do not go away. 

However, in this dark hour, many Re- 
publican leaders have sought to sabotage 
the bipartisan foreign policy and in 
doing so have demonstrated that the 
Republican Party is the war party. 

They have also shown to the Ameri- 
can people just how hopelessly the Re- 
publican Party is divided and confused 
and befuddled. 

First, there is a group of distinguished 
Republicans, including the two great 
Senators from Massachusetts [Mr. SAL- 
TONSTALL and Mr. LopcE], the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Durr] and quite a number of 
others, still striving under the biparti- 
san foreign policy to support General 
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Eisenhower and the united effort to build 
an impregnable line of defense against 
communism in Europe. They join in 
recognizing that Russia is our primary 
enemy and that the containing of Russia 
is our primary objective. 

However, they are far outnumbered by 
those who follow the MacArthur objec- 
tive of making Asia the area of decision. 
This group includes the distinguished 
senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tart], 
the senior Senator from Indiana [Mr, 
CAPEHART], the senior Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Brinces], the junior 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. FERGU- 
son], and many others. These Senators 
are trying to compel the abandonment 
of the primary objective in Korea to halt 
and punish the aggressor and limit the 
conflict. They either seek or carelessly 
risk expanding that conflict into an all- 
out war with Red China in the mire and 
jungles of continental Asia. 

Then, Mr. President, there is yet a 
third group of Republican leaders. 
These follow Herbert Hoover, who says 
to the other two groups: “A plague on 
both your houses.” 

This last group wants to retreat from 
both Europe and Asia, back across both 
oceans, and hide in a dugout on the 
North American continent until the 
hordes of communism swarm on to our 
own shores to dig them out. 

I now yield to the Senator from 
Indiana. 

Mr. JENNER. If the Senator will 
yield, I should like to refer back in the 
debate to where he was referring to Re- 
publican mistakes, and I should like to 
ask the distinguished Senator from Okla- 
homa whether, when General MacArthur 
arrives here on Thursday, the Senator 
thinks it is a mistake to send Major Gen- 
eral Vaughan, a “5 percenter,” to meet 
General MacArthur, a 100-percent 
American, 

Mr. KERR. The Senator from Okla- 
homa has a great deal of difficulty seek- 
ing to meet the responsibilities of his 
own office and endeavoring to build 
within himself the ability to do what he 
is called upon to do, without undertak- 
ing to tell the Commander in Chief how 
he should recognize or fulfill the obliga- 
tions of his office, without seeking to 
disparage those of his staff, or without 
seeking to eulogize General MacArthur. 
I recognize MacArthur as a hundred per- 
cent American. It has never been my 
purpose to cast the slightest doubt upon 
the patriotism of that great soldier. 
But I have not been blind to his mis- 
takes. I do not believe in a civilian 
usurping the authority of the military. 
I may say, also, that the Senator from 
Oklahoma has not developed the ability 
to hate anyone. \ 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Is the Senator 
from Oklahoma familiar with the fact 
that the distinguished senior Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] on 
this floor made a public statement of the 

-fact that he had not been consulted in 
the formulation of the far-eastern pol- 
icy, and that in no sense was it bi- 
partisan in character? 
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Mr. KERR. I am not familiar with 
all the statements which the great Sen- 
ator from Michigan has made, but I am 
familiar with many of them. I wish to 
say that I never knew a man who worked 
harder to build, to keep, and to imple- 
ment a bipartisan policy. I know of no 
man on either side of the aisle who made 
a greater contribution. As the Senator 
from Oklahoma views the situation, so 
far as the other side of the aisle is con- 
cerned, a considerable portion of the 
light with reference to bipartisan for- 
eign policies for the United States has 
gone out because of the unfortunate 
absence of the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. President, what confusion. To 
illustrate the degree and extent to which 
the confusion has spread, I refer to a 
question asked by the senior Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Tart] in the debate on 
the floor of the Senate on April 11. The 
senior Senator from Ohio is an able man, 
He is a patriotic man. I honor his pa- 
triotism, his courage, and his integrity 
as much as I do that of any other man. 
I disagree with him completely with 
reference to the foreign policy of our 
Government and with reference to ab- 
dicating the authority of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and of our Commander in Chief. 
Mr. President, there are many Republi- 
cans who even regard him—and I now 
refer to the senior Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Tarr]—as their leading candidate 
for President of the United States. It 
may be that he is sufficiently confused 
to accept the nomination. 

In his confusion the other day in de- 
bate the Senator from Ohio asked the 
Senator from Oklahoma the question: 

Can Russia possibly object to our using 
satellite troops when Russia is using satel- 
lite troops? 


Mr. President, the average high school 
student in the United States knows that 
this great country of ours has no satellite 
trocps. They who know the meaning 
and understand the principles of the 
Declaration of Independence, the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and the 
Charier of the United Nations know the 
effort to obtain or the purpose to use 
other nations as satellites, or their man- 
power as satellite troops, would violate 
every principle upon which our Nation 
is built and upon which our foreign af- 
fairs are fashioned and maintained. 

Let me read from Webster’s New In- 
ternational Dictionary, second edition: 

Satellite: An attendant attached to a 
prince or other powerful person, hence an 
obsequious dependent or follower. 

Having read that definition I pursued 
my search for knowledge further, and 
looked for the definition of “obsequious”’: 

Obsequious: Servilely attentive, compliant 
to excess, cringing, fawning, as an obsequious 
flatterer, parasite. 


Is it possible, Mr. President, that the 
distinguished Senator from Ohio was re- 
ferring to Chiang Kai-shek and his 
Chinese Nationalists as satellite troops? 

Does he mean that they are “cring- 
ing, fawning,” or that their leader is “an 
obsequious flatterer or parasite”? 

Then let him tell the Senate the iden- 
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tity of the “prince or other powerful 
person.“ 

Democracies have allies, not satellites. 

I am slow to believe that the Senator 
from Ohio is engaging either in idle talk 
or double talk. I am persuaded that he 
is at least, in part, the victim of the con- 
fusion towards the creating of which he 
and many of his colleagues have con- 
tributed so much. 

This massive panorama of confusion, 
Mr. President, has again made it crystal 
clear to the American people that the 
only common ground upon which most 
Republican leaders stand is their desire 
to make political capital out of the pres- 
ent situation. They have shown that 
they would rather do this than help give 
effective leadership to avoid all-out war 
and win peace. 

They now have announced that they 
want to investigate and find out what the 
administration foreign and military poli- 
cies are. 

Mr. President, they would not know 
a policy if they met one in the middle 
of the road. They would not have a 
policy if they knew one. They have not 
had a policy since Cal Coolidge solemnly 
announced that he was against sin. 

Mr. President, @. policy is constructive. 
The Republican leaders want only to be 
destructive. In order to have a policy 
it is necessary to take a position. Most 
Republican leaders assist on maintain- 
ing the habitual posture of opposition. 
To have a position, Mr, President, means 
to seek unity, fusion, if you please. Yet 
they have demonstrated that they want 
only confusion. 

And I must say, Mr. President, that 
within their own ranks, they have found 
it in vast abundance. It would now 
seem tuat they strive to make it a na- 
tional epidemic. 

It is all too apparent that the Repub- 
lican Party is without an agreed do- 
mestic program or a unified foreign 


policy. 
They unite only to oppose; they agree 
only to fight the Democrats. Then they 


separate into warring factions and fall 
upon each other with equal or greater 
ferocity. 

Sometimes it seems that they are just 
in one whirling, roaring “Wherry-go- 
round.” 

I wonder if they have forgotten the 
prophetic song, the title of which could 
be paraphrased to read, “The Wherry- 
go-round broke down.” 

Mr. CAPEHART, Mr. CAIN, and Mr. 
WHERRY addressed the Chair. 

Mr. KERR. I first yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I am 
not at all worried about the power to 
run the merry-go-round. With the 
winds coming from Oklahoma we have 
endless power to keep it going round and 
round. 

Mr. KERR. I thank the Senator, and 
I tell him to do one of two things, either 
to keep in touch with it or get blown 
away by it. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. KERR. I shall yield to Senators 
one at a time. I yield further to the 
Senator from Nebraska. i 
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Mr. WHERRY. There is no wind like 
the wind that comes from Oklahoma. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield to the Senator 
from Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I wonder if the able 
Senator from Oklahoma would not like 
to add that the Republicans likewise 
fired MacArthur. 

Mr. KERR. I do not think they did. 
However, I wish to tell the Senator that 
they certainly beat a very hasty retreat 
from their first position, as MacArthur 
was forced from his position at the Yalu 
River. They submitted a resolution set- 
ting up a program to bring about a joint 
session of Congress, and the resolution 
contained so many “whereases” that it 
set a new standard in “whereases.” 
They have retreated so far from the 
original resolution which the Senator 
from Nebraska offered that I under- 
stand the distinguished chairman of 
the policy committee made the public 
announcement yesterday that they were 
not sponsoring the MacArthur appear- 
ance, 

Mr. KNOWLAND and Mr. WHERRY 
addressed the Chair. 

Mr. KERR. I understand further 
that they have now abandoned their 
intention to impeach the President. I 
yield again to the distinguished Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr, WHERRY. Mr. President, the 
last windstorm brings up something that 
I think should be clarified. The Senator 
.from Nebraska did not back away from 
anything. At the suggestion of the ma- 
jority leader, a unanimous-consent 
agreement was entered into. Rather 
than pressing the resolution, a unani- 
mous-consent agreement was entered 
into under which the distinguished gen- 
eral, MacArthur, great leader and states- 
man, was invited to address a joint meet- 
ing of the House and Senate in the Hall 
of the House of Representatives. From 
the very moment the resolution was in- 
troduced Senators on the other side 
wanted to take the general down some 
back alley, to either the Library of Con- 
gress or some other place, instead of to 
a place which would be suitable for such 
a distinguished statesman. What hap- 
pened? They had lost control for a 
moment. They tried to get ahead of 
the parade. They went down this street 
and that street, and finally they got 
ahead of the parade. They have taken 
over the parade. They have themselves 
invited the distinguished general to ad- 
dress a joint meeting of the Senate and 
the House. As a result, the general is 
now being given all the honors to which 
he is entitled. I thank the Senator for 
it. He is not backing away. He is going 
the whole way to do what should have 
been done long before the wind started 
blowing from Oklahoma. 

Mr. KERR. I thank the Senator for 
giving evidence of the fact that the little 
pins which the Senator from Oklahoma 
has sent out have pricked him so deeply. 

I wish to say that I knew of no sug- 

gestion to take the distinguished Mac- 
Arthur down a back alley. So far as I 
am concerned, when the Senator from 
Nebraska mentioned it a moment ago, 
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that was the first time that the sounds 
of those dulcet tones ever ravished my 
delighted ears. I say to the Senator from 
Nebraska that the Senator from Okla- 
homa suggested that General MacArthur 
be given the same courtesy and the same 
treatment which had been accorded to 
the distinguished General Eisenhower. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. The Senator from Okla- 
homa took the position that General 
MacArthur should have every courtesy 
and every opportunity to speak his piece 
to the Congress, to its Members, and to 
the American people; but in doing so 
he should be in a position where the 
Congress of the United States could 
cross-examine him. The Senator from 
Oklahoma believes that neither should 
General MacArthur be given the sanc- 
tuary of freedom from cross-examina- 
tion, nor should the Congress tie both 
its hands behind its back by putting it- 
self into a position where it could not 
cross-examine him. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield to the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is the Senator from 
Oklahoma in favor of giving all these 
honors to General MacArthur—every 
one of them? 

Mr. KERR. I am in favor of giving 
General MacArthur every consideration 
and every privilege which any other 
American has, but nothing further. 

Mr. WHERRY. Then the Senator an- 
swers the very indictment which he 
makes against the Republican Party. 
The Senator now says that he favors giv- 
ing General MacArthur every honor 

Mr. KERR. I said every privilege and 
every right. 

Mr. WHERRY. Just a moment—— 

Mr. KERR. If the Senator is going to 
use the floor in my time, he should not 
misquote me. 

Mr. WHERRY. Very well. The Sen- 
ator yielded to me. The least courtesy 
one Senator should extend to another is 
to allow him to answer the question. 
The Senator cut me off before I was half- 
way through. I cannot outshout the 
Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. KERR. The courtesy which a 
Senator to whom another Senator has 
yielded owes to that Senator is not to 
misquote the one from whom he obtains 
the privilege of the floor. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator from 
Oklahoma is the first man I ever met 
whom I could not outshout. If the Sen- 
ator will give me a chance to answer the 
question, I will appreciate it. 

Mr. KERR. In view of the fact that 
the Senator has acknowledged that he 
cannot outshout the Senator from Okla- 
homa, and now that we have that very 
important matter settled—probably 
unanimously—the Senator from Okla- 
homa yields to the Senator from Ne- 
braska for a question. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield for a question. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Oklahoma, before he 
finishes his very conciliatory speech and 
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appeal for bipartisan cooperation, 
whether he is going to throw some light 
on the situation relative to the British 
proposal regarding Formosa being 
turned over to the Chinese Communists, 
and whether or not the Senator from 
Oklahoma is familiar with the fact that 
one of the British proposals is to take the 
turning-over process in two jumps— 
first, to create a United Nations trustee- 
ship, and subsequently to permit the 
United Nations, of which Red China 
would then be a member, to dispose of 
the trusteeship. 

In that connection I should like to ask 
the Senator from Oklahoma what United 
Nations mice he feels are going to bell 
the cat with regard to Formosa. Does 
he feel that India, which has sent only 
one ambulance unit to Korea against 
aggression, can disarm the 500,000 Na- 
tionalist troops? 

Mr. KERR. One question at a time, 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I hope to get an 
answer. I have not had an answer to 
any question yet. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator from Cali- 
fornia has asked that same question at 
least 10 times. He has asked whether 
or not the Senator from Oklahoma be- 
lieves that Britain shouid be sifecessful 
in her effort to give Formosa to Red 
China. The Senator from Oklahoma 
again tells the Senator from California, 
in the hope that perhaps he will keep 
his mind on the question which he has 
asked, instead of racing forward to the 
next question he wishes to ask, long 
enough to get the answer from the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma, that it is folly on 
the floor of the Senate to chase hypo- 
thetical rabbits over all the Pacific, re- 
garding what we are going to do about 
a suggestion which someone has made, 
a suggestion which has been turned down 
by our Government, and with respect to 
which the Senator from Oklahoma has 
told the Senator from California that he 
opposes it as vigorously as he does the 
policy of the Senator from California to 
support MacArthur, who apparently does 
not want to bring about an all-out con- 
flict by indirect control, but to bring it 
about by the direct action of launching 
an all-out attack against Communist 
China. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. KERR. I yield for a question. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. We will take them 
oue at a time. 

Does the Senator from Oklahoma be- 
lieve that we could have a United Na- 
tions trusteeship over Formosa without 
ultimately disarming the 500,000 non- 
Communist troops on the Island of For- 
mosa? And would the Senator from 
Oklahoma favor a policy of disarming 
the 500,000 non-Communist troops on 
the Island of Formosa? 

Mr. KERR. The Senator from Okla- 
homa weuld not favor the policy of dis- 
arming the 500,000 non-Communist 
troops on Formosa. My opinion is that 
most of them are already disarmed. The 
Senator from Oklahoma favors the po- 
sition of this Government in preventing 
any aggression against the Island of 
Formosa. 

With reference to the proposal men- 
tioned by the Senator to create a trus- 
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teeship for the Island of Formosa, I wish 
to say that that is one bridge which the 
Senator from Oklahoma has no+ crossed. 
It is one which he has not even ap- 
proached. It is one which he has not 
even contemplated. But should he sud- 
denly run up on it and have to make up 
his mind quickly, he would be against it, 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for an additional ques- 
tion? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Would the Senator 
from Oklahoma, as one of the leading 
spokesmen of the Democratic Party on 
the floor of the United States Senate 

Mr. KERR. Will the Senator start 
over? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Would the Senator 
from Oklahoma, as one of the leading 
spokesmen of the Democratic Party and 
the administration on the floor of the 
Senate, care to indicate his views to the 
Senate and to the country on the ques- 
tion whether or not, in his opinion, this 
Nation should prevent the seating of 
Communist China in the United Nations, 
up to the point of the veto, if necessary? 

Mr. KERR. The Senator from Okla- 
homa speaks only for himself. He real- 
izes his limitations. He has succeeded 
in overcoming most of his inhibitions. 
He disclaims either the right or the privi- 
lege to speak for anyone else than him- 
self. Frankly, he is just as much opposed 
to permitting Communist China ever to 
become a member of the United Nations 
as he believes the Senator from Califor- 
nia is. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield for a question. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I will say to my 
able friend from Oklahoma that if he 
could secure from the administration as 
firm commitments on the various points 
which I have raised today as he has 
apparently given for himself alone, there 
might be an opportunity to recreate 
some of the bipartisan support for a far- 
eastern policy. 

Mr. KERR. Let me say to the Senator 
from California that I recognize the de- 
sirability of a bipartisan foreign policy. 
I believe that the security of the country 
is above any partisan politics. I hope 
the day may return when a bipartisan 
foreign policy consistent with that now 
fashioned and now supported by the 
Senator from Oklahoma may have equal 
support from his distinguished friend 
from California. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Is it not a matter 
of common knowledge that repeatedly 
an effort has been made in the United 
Nations to seat Communist China, and 
that on every occasion the United States 
took the lead and succeeded in keeping 
them from being seated? What further 
proof could be asked for than what has 
actually taken place, not once, not twice, 
but time after time successfully; and 
the leadership was taken by our own 
Government? 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. In one moment. 
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I thank the Senator from Alabama 
for his clear and positive statement, and 
I would say to him that the announced 
purpose of our Government and the ac- 
tion of our Government in that regard, 
ii seems to me, should be accepted by 
those who were willing to accept reason- 
able and adequate assurances. Certain- 
ly the Senator from Oklahoma has not 
the slightest equivocation or hesitancy 
in saying that, so far as he is concerned, 
and speaking for himself alone, he will 
always be opposed to the admission of 
Communist China to the United Nations. 
In whatever the Senator from Okiahoma 
says he is aware not only that what he 
says is not binding on the administra- 
tion; it is not even binding on the Con- 
gress 


I now yield to the Senator from Chio. 

Mr. TAFT. Is it not true—my recol- 
lection is not complete—that the Secre- 
tary of State of the United States made 
the public statement that while we would 
oppose the admission of Communist 
China into the United Nations, we 
would not veto action admitting China 
into the United Nations. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. KERR. I yield to the Senator 
from Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Is it not true that 
the overwhelming legal opinion is that 
under the Charter of the United Nations 
no one can veto the question as to which 
particular group may be representative 
of any particular government? In other 
words, in the Charter itself China is 
designated as one of the permanent 
members of the United Nations and of 
the Security Council. It is not a ques- 
tion of admitting. It is a question of 
deciding which government represents 
China; and that is not subject to a veto. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator from Okla- 
homa cannot answer of his own knowl- 
edge, but has such respect for the great 
Senator from Alabama that he accepts 
the statement he has made as being 
accurate. 

In response to the question of the 
distinguished Senator from Ohio, the 
Senator from Oklahoma must admit that 
he does not know the exact words of the 
Secretary of State wis reference to that 
matter, but he is sure both that the 
Secretary of State can speak for him- 
self and that the Senator from Ohio can 
provide for the Recorp any printed mes- 
sage he has ever made or any statement 
he has given. 

Following which the Senator from 
Oklahoma wants to say further that, so 
far as he is concerned, he not only would 
be opposed to the admission of Red 
China into the United Nations, but if it 
were legal and he had the say-so and it 
came to that point, the Senator from 
Oklahoma would veto it. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I should like to say 
to the Senator from Oklahoma that I 
am in complete agreement with the 
statement he has made, and I am of the 
opinion, from my experience as a dele- 
gate to the United Nations, that that 
would be exactly the attitude of our own 
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Government were it not for the fact that 
the finest legal opinion construing the 
Charter of the United Nations has come 
up with the other decision, As a mat- 
ter of fact, I have never seen—and I will 
ask the Senator from Oklahoma if he 
has ever seen—where any constitutional 
authority making a study of the United 
Nations Charter has arrived at a con- 
trary opinion. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator from Okla- 
homa has not; and he thanks the Sena- 
tor from Alabama for his contribution 
to the debate. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I recently 
had occasion to go into the question of 
the veto with our United Nations repre- 
sentatives in New York. I can say to 
the Senator from Oklahoma that under 
the leadership of our own State Depart- 
ment the position was taken that the 
question of admission of one government 
or another in a given case was a proce- 
dural question that could not be vetoed. 
Where there is an internal difference of 
opinion, such as in the case of a revolu- 
tion in South America, or something of 
that sort, it is a procedural question as 
to which government presenting itself 
should be admitted. 

There is a matter, however, which has 
been completely overlooked. The ques- 
tion has never been decided, and we 
ought to take the leadership in having 
it decided, where there is external ag- 
gression, where there is control of a gov- 
ernment as there is in China by an out- 
side government, Russia. That is a 
totally different question. I am sure 
some of our people are thinking in terms 
of applying the veto in such a case. So 
I agree on the Recorp with what the 
Senator from Oklahoma says he would 
do, if he could do it on legal grounds. 

I cannot agree with the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN], who says that 
the best legal authorities have taken the 
position that our Government cannot 
exercise the veto in that case because 
it is merely a procedural question. Iam 
of the belief that there is a distinction 
between a situation such as may arise 
in South America and other countries of 
the world where there are two conflict- 
ing governments, and one government 
asks for admission, and u case where 
there is outside conquest, where external 
aggression exists, where there is control 
of the government as there is in China 
by another government, Russia. We 
should resist to the end any possible rec- 
ognition in such a case of external con- 
quest when recognition is asked for. 

Mr, KERR. I thank the Senator from 
New Jersey for his remarks. 

In closing I refer to the matter to 
which I originally addressed myself. I 
do not know—— 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, be- 
fore the Senator resumes, will he yield 
to me? 

Mr. KERR. I do not know what fu- 
ture decisions will be as to legal inter- 
pretations of the United Nations Charter, 
I have confidence in our State Depart- 
ment that they will do that which is in 
accordance with the letter and spirit of 
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the Charter, on a noble and patriotic 
basis, end in a manner consistent with 
the highest ideals of patriotism. But I 
remind Senators that that is not the 
question involved in the present crisis. 
A future legal interpretation, whatever 
it may be, and however we may disagree 
about it, cannot change the glaring, dra- 
matic apparent truth that today the best 
interest of our country will be served 
by limiting the conflict in which we are 
now engaged to the narrowest possible 
confines consistent with our objectives 
and our security, preventing its spread, 
and, if humanly possible, avoiding all- 
out war with either China or Russia. 
I yield the floor. 


SECRETARY OF THE ARMY PACE AND 
GENERAL MacARTHUR—RELEASE BY 
SENATOR KERR AND ARTICLE FROM 
THE WASHINGTON STAR 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Recorp immediately following the 
remarks of the Senator from Oklahoma 
the statement released by his office on 


Sunday, April 8, 1951, which would indi- 


cate either that it was a great case of 
foresight regarding the action which the 
President was about to take, or the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma was perhaps one of 
the few Members of the Senate who were 
consulted about that action before the 
announcement was made. 

Talso ask to have inserted immediately 
following the remarks of the Senator 
from Oklahoma an article entitled 
“Britain Won't Halt Malay Rubber for 
Reds, Commons Told,” which appeared 
in the Washington Evening Star on 
February 14. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the release 
and the article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


Secretary of the Army Pace has assured 
me that there is no plan to use the per- 
sonnel of the Forty-fifth Division for com- 
bat relie? in the Army rotation program just 
announced for Korea. 

With Oklahoma’s National Guard bound 
for Japan, I have received a good many 
queries as to whether their possible move- 
ment to Korea might be hastened by the new 
rotation systm which will bring home a good 
many of our fighting men. The answer is 
“No,” according to Secretary Pace. 

Replacements for that program will come 
in the future, as in the past, from training 
centers in this country. Secretary Pace is 
very much aware that divisional morale and 
tradition has far t-o great a value to be 
damaged by breaking up the Forty-fifth in 
any way. 

Secretary Pace reiterates that the division 
will first complete its training. If and when 
it does move, the entire division will go to- 
gether. No units or individuals will be 
withdrawn for replacements or other uses, it 
was stated. 

The Secretary of the Army tells me again 
that there is still no plan to use the Forty- 
firth for other than occupational purposes in 
Japan. However, any plan is always subject 
to change upon the decision of the theater 
commander who is—who is—oh, yes, his 
name is MacArthur. 

And speaking of General MacArthur, I 
would like to add his name to my list of let- 
ter writers who need the writer's cramps. 

As the big chief in the Far East, General 
MacArthur is said to wear many hats to rep- 
resent his many titles. But he isn’t satisfied 
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with all that hig brass on his head. Now, he 
is trying to grab the high silk topper of the 
diplomat. I must say it looks inappropriate 
with his military uniform. 

With our Oklahoma boys assigned to the 
Far East, I have an added concern for what 
is happening out there. How can our gen- 
eral welfare be served by General Mac- 
Arthur’s open disregard of superior au- 
thority, his failure to cooperate with his own 
Government or promote harmony with our 
allies? 

I'm not denying that he is still “Mac- 
Arthur the magnificent,” but I think the 
prolonged performance of his one-man act 
is wearing the patience of the rest of the 
team mighty thin. 

In fact, it is getting about as thread- 
bare as the general's much touted oriental 
prestige. The time may be nearer than we 
think when the over-all cost of keeping 
MacArthur as the theater commander will 
be greater than the value of his position 
with the Asiatics. 

Sometimes, I fear that parts of what Mac- 
Arthur is doing could get us deeper into 
war instead of successfully ending the one 
we are already in. 

There seems to be a new wave of argu- 
ment and confusion as to our specific pur- 
poses in Korea. The answer is very definite 
and very simple: Our aim wherever we are 
and in whatever we do is peace. We do not 
seek to go beyond that. Under no circum- 
stances can we afford to stop short of it. 

While we are conducting the Korean cam- 
paign on its present basis, it would be noth- 
ing short of insanity to take any action that 
might provoke an all-out conflagration. Our 
efforts must continue to limit the conflict 
in every possible way in the hope of achiev- 
ing peace at the earliest possible moment. 

Again, I repeat, our aim is more peace and 
less war. 


Brirain Won’r HALT MALAY RUBBER FOR REDS, 
Commons TOLD—TRADE CALLED NORMAL; 14 
PERCENT or SUPPLY GÓING TO SOVIET SATEL- 
LITES 


LONDON, February 14.—Britain won't step 
in at present to halt the flow of war-vital 
Malayan rubber to Russia and her satellites 
because she considers the trade normal, Co- 
lonial Affairs Minister John Dugdale told 
the House of Commons today. 

Parrying bitter questions from Conserva- 
tive members, he said 14 percent of Malaya's 
rubber is going to Russia, China, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Poland. 

“We only look into the matter if we find 
there are abnormal sales,” he told the House. 
“If the sales are normal we leave it to the 
normal course of private onterprise.” 

Colonial office figures show Russia got 63,- 
412 tons of Malayan rubber in 1949 but 
stepped up imports so much in 1950 that she 


had already received 64,694 tons by the end 
of October. 


SUPPLY TO CHINA TREBLED 


China got 6,990 tons in 1949 and more 
than treble that in the first 10 months of the 
following year—22,086 tons. 

Czechoslovakia doubled her tonnage im- 
port in the same periods but Poland, getting 
7,909 tons in 1949, had salted away only 
2,465 tons of the precious Malayan crop by 
October's end, the figures indicate. 

A Conservative told Mr. Dugdale: 

“Do you realize that the rubber has to be 
produced by British planters who are being 
killed by agents of the (Communist China) 
government?” 

Britain has been battling Communist 
guerrillas in Malaya for 3 years. Their hit- 
and-run attacks have caused heavy loss of 
life among both civilians and British troops 
trying to quell them. 

SANCTIONS OPPOSED 


The Conservative questioner charged that 
China got five times more rubber out of 
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Malaya in the last 6 months of 1950 than 
she did in the last half of 1949. 

Mr. Dugdale replied: 

“It has not been decided that there should 
be general sanctions on all trade against 
Soviet Russia, China and other countries 
behind the iron curtain. 

“We are carrying on normal trade and 
normal trade in such items as rubber is 
subject to an over-all view of the position.” 

A 10-nation conference on world rubber 
supply problems, called by Britain, is now 
going on in London. It includes Britain, 
her colonies, the United States, France and 
Italy. According to sources in touch with 
the conferees, what to do about rubber leak- 
age to Red nations is on the agenda. 


TH: BONUS MAECH INCIDENT OF 1932 AS 
RELATED TO GENERAL MacARTHUR 


Mr. HENNINGS obtained the floor. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield to me for 
about 2 minutes, to correct a statement 
made by the Senator from Oklahoma in 
his address on last Wednesday on the 
floor of the Senate? I have prepared a 
statement on what I think is a very 
important point. I hope the Senator 
from Oklahoma will listen to the sug- 
gestions I am going to make in my state- 
ment. 

Mr. HENNINGS. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I thank 
the Senator from Missouri for yielding. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from New Jersey yield for 
a parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I think 
that is always in order, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Mexico will state his 
Parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Do I correctly under- 
stand that the majority leader obtained 
unanimous consent that Senate bill 218 
be made the unfinished business? That 
bill was reported by the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HOLLAND], and, as I under- 
stand, will be handled by him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s understanding of the situation 
is correct. 

Mr, CHAVEZ. May I submit another 
parliamentary inquiry? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Has the Senator from 
Missouri been recognized? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS] 
has been recognized. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. After the Senator 
from Missouri concludes, would it be 
proper for the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. HOLLAND] to be recognized, so that 
at least he can begin the proceedings on 
the measure which has been reported 
and has been made the unfinished 
business? 

The FRESIDING OFFICER. That 
will depend on what Senator is on his 
feet at the time and is recognized by 
the Chair. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Missouri yield further? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I think the Senator from Missouri 
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yielded to me for 2 or 3 minutes, to per- 
mit me to make a statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I should 
like very much to make the statement, 
if the Senator from Missouri does not 
object to my doing so. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Very well. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Kerr] to be kind enough to listen 
to the statement I am about to make, 
because it affects the speech he made 
on last Wednesday, and I know he will 
wish to correct a misstatement he made 
at that time. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I was 
about to leave the floor, to answer a 
telephone call. However, I shall forego 
that, for the great pleasure of listening 

to my good friend, the Senator from 

New Jersey. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I thank 
the Senator very much. 

Mr. President, on Wednesday, April 
11, during the debate on the dismissal 
of Gen. Douglas MacArthur by President 
Truman the able Senator from Okla- 
homa (Mr. Kerri made a reference to 
General MacArthur’s part in the so- 
called bonus march incident of 1932. 
The Senator's comment on that inci- 
dent, I believe, was based on an entire 
misconception of its real significance. 
On page 3647 of the Recorp, he re- 
ferred to what he described as the 
“mistaken” action of General MacAr- 

- thur “when he led the Armed Forces 
of this Nation down Pennsylvania Avenue 
and fought the battle of Anacostia 

Flats against the veterans of World War 

I, who were here to petition their Gov- 

ernment for help.” 

Mr. President, the incident of the 
bonus march of 1932 has often been de- 
scribed in a way calculated to cast dis- 
credit upon General MacArthur, who 
was Chief of Staff of the Army at the 
time, as well as upon his then Com- 
mander in Chief, President Herbert Hoo- 
ver. I regret that the Senator from 
Oklahoma appears to be one of those 
who have been misled by these distorted 
accounts of the bonus march and of the 
actions taken by the Government in 
order to end the disorders which it 
caused. Of course there is no connec- 
tion, in any case, between this incident 
and the dismissal of General MacArthur; 
but since the incident was mentioned in 
the Recorp in a misleading way, al- 
though I am sure there was no intention 
to mislead, I feel obliged to call atten- 
tion to the fagts in the case. 

On August 31, 1949, nearly 2 years ago, 
I inserted in the Recorp a series of three 
articles telling the story of John T. Pace, 
now a Tennessee farmer and a leading 
figure in the American Legion, who at 
the time of the bonus march was a 
Communist and took a leading part, on 
instructions from the Communist Party, 
in organizing the bonus march for 
political purposes. In this series of in- 
terviews Mr. Pace told his own story of 
the manner in which the Communists 
seized control of the spontaneous march 
on Washington by unemployed veterans 
of World War I, and directed that move- 
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ment for their own ends. He told of the 
Communist strategy which was intended 
to create incidents and, if possible, to 
provoke the killing of a number of vet- 
erans in order to provide martyrs for the 
Communist cause and possibly to foment 
a violent revolution in the United States, 

The organized provocation led to 
shooting by the District of Columbia 
police, in which one veteran was killed. 
It was at this point that President 
Hoover ordered the Army to put a stop to 
the disorders, but not to use firearms. 
General MacArthur took personal 
charge of the Army action, drove the 
Communist-led veterans out of the Gov- 
ernment buildings they had seized, and 
put a stop to the riots. All this was done 
without firing a shot. 

Mr. Pace also told of the Communist 
Party’s subsequent effort, based on the 
bonus march incident, to build up a 
myth to the effect that President Hoover 
and General MacArthur were “Fascists” 
who had murdered American veterans. 
As one who had himself been a leader 
in that smear campaign, Mr. Pace stated 
in the interview that President Hoover 
“took the only step he could have taken 
to avert a bloody revolution,” and that 
General MacArthur, “by evicting the 
Reds without firing a shot, took the 
wind out of the Red propagandists who 
had ordered me to provoke bloodshed 
and violence.” 

Mr. President, I have called attention 
to these revelations because the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma seems not to have 
been aware of the facts when he spoke 
of General MacArthur's having “fought 
the battle of Anacostia Flats.” The 
Army’s action was certainly not a battle; 
in fact, it was completely bloodless and 
humane. The Senator from Oklahoma 
seems further to have been following a 
distorted account when he said that 
action was taken “against the veterans 
of World War I, who were here to peti- 
tion their Government for help.” The 
facts show that the action was really 
directed against the acts of violence pro- 
voked by Communists, most of them not 
even veterans, who had taken over the 
bonus march, and not against the vet- 
erans themselves who were unaware of 
the purpose for which they were being 
used. 

I suggest that any Senator who wishes 
a detailed account of this incident would 
profit by reading the articles to which 
I have referred, which were printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 95, 
part 9, page 12529. If the Senator from 
Oklahoma will consult this account, I 
am sure he will agree with me that there 
was nothing mistaken about General 
MacArthur’s action when he peacefully 
ended the Washington bonus riots of 
1932 under the orders of the President 
of the United States. 

Knowing the Senator from Oklahoma 
as I do, I am sure he will wish to cor- 
rect the mistake he made in his speech 
of last week. 

I thank the Senator from Missouri 
for yielding to me. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Missouri yield to me for 
1 minute? 
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Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I am 
very happy to yield to the Senator. I 
had planned to make a speech lasting for 
approximately 5 minutes, and now I 
have yielded to another Senator for 3 
minutes which seems to have been 
drawn out considerably longer than 3 
minutes. On the other hand, the state- 
ment I wish to make will be brief; I am 
sure it will not take much of the time of 
the Senate or of any Senator. 

However, I am glad to yield to the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma for 1 minute. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, in my 
speech the other day, I read the history 
of the matter which now has been re- 
ferred to, as I believe that history to be. 
This is the first time I have ever heard 
anyone accuse the veterans who came 
to Washington on that march of being 
Communists, Communist sympathizers, 
Communist-inspired, or Communist-led. 
There were in that march many veterans 
of World War I from Oklahoma, and 
there was not a Communist in that 
group. I do not believe those veterans 
of World War I were Communists, and 
I believe that any charge of that sort 
against them is a slander upon and an 
insult to them. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I have said that Mr. Pace, a con- 
fessed Communist, testified that he was 
the one who instigated that movement. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I 
decline to yield further at this time. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a request? 


REPLACEMENT OF GENERAL MacARTHUR 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I 
decline to yield further at this time. I 
wish to make my own statement, which 
will be brief. 

Mr. President, we have listened at- 
tentively for some days now to the com- 
ments of our distinguished colleagues on 
both sides of the aisle on the President’s 
action in relieving General MacArthur 
from his command in the Far East. I 
have also followed somewhat the storm 
of press and radio comment which has 
broken with unbridled fury since last 
Tuesday night. 

All this furore about it gives rise, at 
least in my own mind, to two conflicting 
and disturbing reactions: a profound 
pride in the strength of our democratic 
institutions which welcomes such free 
and open debate in the press and on the 
radio, as well as in the halls of the Con- 
gress of the United States; and a deep 
dismay over the bitterness and recrimi- 
nations and absence of objectivity which 
have characterized this first emotional 
outburst. 

Mr. President, it was, perhaps, inevi- 
table that we Americans, prone as we are 
to frank expression of opinion and 
straight talk—let the chips fall where 
they may—should have yielded so 
easily to this impulsive response. It 
was, perhaps, inevitable because of the 
day-to-day tension under which each of 
us is living and because of the desire 
for some emotional release. But it is 
a response which, in my humble judg- 
ment, reflects little credit on us as a peo- 
ple, and one which is completely baffling 
to the citizens of other free nations of 
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the world who look to us for leadership 
in this critical period. 

As Americans, as individuals, are we 
incapable of facing the war of nerves 
with the same determination and cour- 
age with which we meet actual war and 
real danger? As Americans and as a 
nation are we incapable of meeting con- 
troversy with the same sane thinking 
and reasoned judgment with which we 
have always in the past met and defeated 
threats to our national security? Are 
we, in fact, a nation united in the deep 
resolve to achieve peace and decency and 
security among all freedom-loving peo- 
ples? Or are we, after all, weak and 
vacillating, torn by internal dissension, 
afraid of responsibility? Those are 
questions which we must answer in our 
own hearts and our own consciences, and 
having found the answer, we must also 
seek to regain the objectivity, the 
reasonableness—and humor—which we 
seem to have lost sight of in recent 
months. 

Mr. President, General MacArthur re- 
turns to the United States this week as 
a great soldier and a great military 
leader. Nothing in the present contro- 
versy can detract from his record of a 
lifetime of devotion and service to his 
country. The general will appear be- 
fore a joint meeting of the Houses of 
Congress this week and, we learn today, 
before the Armed Services, the Foreign 
Relations, and possibly other committees 
of the Congress. 

It seems to me that it is the respon- 
sibility of the Congress to suspend judg- 
ment until we have all the facts before 
us. I believe it is our duty to hear the 
general with open minds, unprejudiced 
by emotional bias or political expediency. 
I believe that we should then study all 
the facts calmly and rationally and with 
a critical judgment. On the basis of 
these facts, we need to reaffirm our poli- 
cies in the Far East in positive terms 
that leave no margin for doubt or 
misinterpretation. 

Mr. President, the Kremlin must take 
keen delight in the spectacle of America 
torn by internal dissension. The seeds 
of strife which we are nurturing were 
not sown by the hand of Moscow, but 
the harvest fits as neatly into their 
propaganda storehouse as if they had 
been. Other nations frequently find. it 
difficult to comprehend what we in 
America consider merely normal give 
and take. The democratic concept is 
bewildering to many of them—the con- 
cept whereby any man is free to criti- 
cize his neighbor or his Chief Executive 
without fear of reprisal. The Soviet 
Union is quick to seize upon every mani- 
festation of disunity among us and ex- 
ploit it to the full for their own pur- 
poses. It is for this very reason that 
we must guard against the temptation to 
indulge in hasty and volatile outbursts 
until we are sure we are on firm ground. 

There is room in America for healthy 
argument. There is room for honest 
differences of opinion and for forthright 
and open discussion. But argument and 
opinion and discussion, if they are to 
serve any useful purpose, must have their 
basis in solid fact, not in the quicksands 
of personal feeling and violent emotion. 
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We are not now confronted with a 
question about the personal status of one 
man, or a controversy over freedom of 
speech, or military strategy, or appease- 
ment, or any of the other side issues 
which have been injected into the gen- 
eral melee. Our problem is to renew our 
national unity, and to rededicate our- 
selves to the common goal of freedom. 
With the nations of the free world look- 
ing to us for guidance, it is the earnest 
hope, I know, of most Americans that 
we will demonstrate in this situation the 
kind of sanity and logic and maturity 
of which we may be proud. 

Mr. President, we Americans have a 
common destiny; our frecdom and secu- 
rity are equally dear to us all. Let us 
always speak and act with as much wis- 
dom and honesty as possible in these 
days when our principles and concept of 
government are challenged and on trial 
as never before. 


APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEE TO MEET 
GEN. DOUGLAS MacARTHUR 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I now renew my unanimous-consent re- 
quest to call up for action by the Senate 
the Senate Resolution 128. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will read the resolution by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A resolution 
(S. Res. 128) to appoint a committee to 
welcome, on behalf of the Senate, Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur on his arrival in 
Washington, D. C. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
have no objection, provided the Senator 
will request that the unfinished business 
be temporarily laid aside. I do not want 
it displaced. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will state that if the resolution is 
taken up by unanimous consent, it will 
not affect the unfinished business. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. I quite agree 
with that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from New Jersey? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution 
(S. Res. 128), which was read as follows: 

Whereas General of the Army Douglas 
MacArthur is to arrive on the soil of the 
United States on Monday, April 16, 1951, for 
the first time in 14 years, after a most dis- 
tinguished career abroad in the interest of 
our country; and 

Whereas General of the Army Douglas 
MacArthur’s place in history as one of our 
greatest military commanders is fully es- 
tablished; and 

Whereas the President of the United States 
has declared that the Nation owes him a 
debt of gratitude for the distinguished and 
exceptional service which he has rendered 
his country in posts of great responsibility; 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That a committee of eight Mem- 
bers, to be appointed by the President of the 
Senate, is authorized and directed to meet 
General of the Army Douglas MacArthur 
upon his arrival at the National Airport, 
Washington, D. C., for the purpose of extend- 
img on behalf of the Senate a welcome to 
General MacArthur. 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
for reasons suggested by the President 
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of the United States, I urge the immedi- 

ate adoption of the resolution. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I 
shall not object to the adoption of the 
resolution, but I should like to call at- 
tention to its wording. I do not want the 
record to be closed without saving for 
myself that I do not agree with certain 
of the whereases. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution 
offered by the Senator from New Jersey. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

Mr. CAIN obtained the floor. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. McManon] has 
asked that I yield in order that he may 
make a brief statement. 

Mr. McMAHON. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Washington. 

Mr. President, I intend in a future 
address in the Senate to challenge 
the basis on which the whereases“ in 
the resolution which was just adopted 
were incorporated. I want to make that 
perfectly clear. 

NOMINATION OF PHILIP B. FLEMING, TO 
BE AMBASSADOR EXTRAORDINARY. 
AND PLENIPOTENTIARY TO COSTA 
RICA 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will 
the Senato from Washington yield? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield to the Senator 
from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I ask unanimous 
consent, as in executive session, to re- 
port favorably from the Committee on . 
Foreign Relations the nomination of 
Philip B. Fleming, of New Hampshire, to 
be Ambassador Extraordinary and Plen- 
ipotentiary to Costa Rica, and I request 
immediate consideration of the nomina- 
tion. I ask that the nomination be con- 
firmed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed, 
aud, without objecticn, the President 
will be notified. 


EXECU ZIVE CALENDAR 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that the majority leader desires 
me to yield in order that he may call 
up for consideration the nominations on 
the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, as 
in executive session, I ask that the Ex- 
ecutive Calendar may be considered, 
with the exception of the first nomina- 
tion thereon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk 
will read the nominations on the Execu- 
tive Calendar. * 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Richard D. Searles, of Arizona, to be 
Under Secretary of the Interior. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Delos Wilson Rentzel, of Texas, to be 
Under Secretary of Commerce for 
Transportation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 
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The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Charles Horne, of Virginia, to be Ad- 
ministrator of Civil Aeronautics. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Donald W. Nyrop, of Nebraska, to be 
a member of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed; and, without objection, the 
President will be immediately notified 
of the confirmation of these nomina- 
tions. 


DECLARATION OF EXISTENCE OF A STATE 
OF WAR BETWEEN NORTH KOREAN 
REGIME, THE CHINESE COMMUNIST 
REGIME AND THE GOVERNMENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, out of or- 
der and for proper reference, I send to 
the desk a joint resolution and ask that 
it be read for the information of the 
Senate. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 62) declaring that 
a state of war exists between the North 
Korean regime and the Chinese Com- 
munist regime on the one side and the 
Government and the people of the 
United States on the other side, and 
making provisions to prosecute such war 
was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations and read, as follows: 


Whereas the United States and other na- 
tions of the United Nations have been en- 
gaged for more than 9 months in carrying 
out the United Nations mandate to sup- 
press the aggression against the Republic 
of Korean; and 

Whereas the aggressors in Korea have been 
supported by the Chinese Communist re- 
gime which has furnished them with man- 
power and military supplies and a sanctuary 
in Manchuria from which to carry on air and 
other hostile operations; and 

Whereas the support furnished to the ag- 
gressors by the Chinese Communist regime 
has prevented a successful termination of the 
police action in Korea and has had the effect 
of converting such police action into a war 
in which the nations of the United Nations 
are opposed by the North Korean regime and 
by the Chinese Communist regime; and 

Whereas the General Assembly of the 
United Nations has found that the Chinese 
Communist regime has engaged in aggression 
in Korea; and 

Whereas the Chinese Communist regime 
has committed unprovoked acts of war 
against the Government and the people of 
the United States of America; and 

Whereas more than one million casualties 
have been suffered by the opposing forces on 
the Korean peninsula; and 

Whereas the military and naval forces of 
the United States alone have suffered more 
than sixty thousand casualties in the course 
of operations in carrying out such mandate; 
and 

Whereas the President of the United 
States in his address to the Nation on Far 
*East Policy, delivered on April 11, 1951, 
stated that we were “fighting a limited war 
in Korea”; and 

Whereas all attempts by arbitration to 
terminate the war in Korea have failed and 
it has become evident that the only way 
successfully to terminate such war is con- 
clusively to defeat the forces of the North 
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Korean regime and of the Chinese Commun- 
its regime: Therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That the state of war be- 
tween the United States on the one side 
and the North Korean regime and the 
Chinese Communist regime on the other 
side which has thus been thrust on the 
United States is hereby formally declared; 
and the President is hereby authorized and 
directed to employ the entire military and 
naval forces of the United States and the 
resources of the Government to carry on 
war against the North Korean regime and 
the Chinese Communist regime; and, to bring 
the conflict to a successful termination, all 
of the resources of the country are hereby 
pledged by the Congress of the United States. 


ORDERLY WITHDRAWAL OF ARMED 
FORCES OF THE UNITED STATES FROM 
KOREA 


Mr.CAIN. Mr. President, out of order 
and for proper reference, I send to the 
desk a second joint resolution and ask 
that it be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 63) providing for 
the orderly withdrawal of the Armed 
Forces of the United States from Korea, 
was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, and read, as follows: 


Whereas the President of the United States 
has committed the Armed Forces of the 
United States to a war in the Far East 
without the Congress having declared war as 
required under our Constitution; and 

Whereas both the present commanding 
general of our forces in the Far East, Lt. Gen. 
Matthew B. Ridgway, and the previous com- 
mander of such forces, General of the Army 
Douglas MacArthur, have publicly indicated 
that a stalemate is the inevitable result of 
the present management of such war by 
the executive heads of our Government; and 

Whereas American casualties in such war 
are more than 60,000, a total greater than 
the total number of troops committed in 
such war by the other United Nations; and 

Whereas more than 1,000,000 casualties 
have been suffered by the opposing forces in 
Korea; and 

Whereas the President of the United States 
has admitted that the announced goal of 
the United Nations and of the Government 
of the United States to liberate and unify 
Korea has been abandoned; and 

Whereas the other United Nations have 
heretofore failed to commit any significant 
armed forces to the Korean War, despite the 
fact that 53 of the United Nations voted for 
the suppression of aggression in Korea; and 

Whereas some of the nations which voted 
to undertake the Korean operation are now 
intent upon a program of appeasement, in- 
cluding surrender of Formosa to the Chinese 
Communists, and the abandonment of the 
Nationalist Republic of China; and 

Whereas our Armed Forces have been at- 
tacked by Chinese Communist forces but 
have been prevented by directives of the 
executive heads of our Government from 
striking at the enemy in a manner designed 
to protect our forces from annihilation; and 

Whereas the President has publicly stated 
that a mass offensive by the enemy in Korea 
can be anticipated this spring: Therefore 
be it. 

Resolved, etc., That the President shall take 
such action as may be necessary immediately 
to accomplish an orderly withdrawal of the 
Armed Forces of the United States from 
Korea, 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, the junior 
Senator from Washington will address 
himself, but briefly, to the two joint 
resolutions which have just been sent 
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to the desk. Each of the resolutions 
tells its own plain, blunt story. Both 
resolutions speak clearly so that all the 
world may hear. 

Mr. President, I speak in my own right 
as a Senator of the United States and as 
an American citizen. I am expressing 
my own views, and what I must say 
has not been approved or denied by the 
political party of which I am privileged 
and very proud to be a member. 

During a period like the one which 
surrounds America and the free world 
find themselves in today, it is good to be 
able to speak as an American without 
reference to or any concern or regard 
for politics, I am anxious to offer a 
particular point of view to as many 
Americans as wish to subscribe to it. 
My appeal is directed as much to inde- 
pendents and to Democrats as it is to 
Republicans. Fundamentally, my ap- 
peal to reason is directed to our Nation, 

No one argues any longer that the 
United States and her allies are not en- 
gaged in a bitter large-scale war against 
the forces of North Korea and Commu- 
nist China. Almost everybody agrees 
that war exists in Korea. I simply find 
it strange and totally incomprehensible 
that our leaders and our political par- 
ties are seemingly much more concerned 
with politics as usual—we have been 
listening to a great deal of that in the 
last hour and a half—and with the 
political fortunes of 1952, than they are 
with striving for complete victory in 
Korea, 

Our administration committed Ameri- 
can forces to the Korean conflict in June 
1950. That was more than 9 months 
ago. If that conflict was a police action, 
whatever that might have meant, when 
it was undertaken almost 10 months ago, 
it certainly became a war when the Red 
forces of China crossed the Yalu River 
in force last November. Yet the Dem- 
ocrat administration, which committed 
our forces to action without a declara- 
tion of war by Congress, is daily insist- 
ent, as was so recently stated by the 
senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Kerr], that it is the peace party, while 
the Republican Party, which was con- 
fronted by the Korean conflict only after 
it was initiated, is extremely fearful that 
the administration will be successful in 
having Americans generally believe that 
the Republican Party is a war party. 

On this occasion I have absolutely no 
interest in either party, and much less 
interest in who is going to do what to 
whom in 1952. 

The joint resolutions which I have in- 
troduced offer two alternatives to the 
free world and to the United States of 
America. The joint resolutions, when 
reduced to their fundamental purpose, 
provide that we shall either prosecute 
the Korean War with all the might, de- 
termination, and power at our command, 
or that we shall withdraw our forces— 
and do it now—from a battlefield some 
8,000 miles away, in order that the forces 
may live to fight, if required, but with 
some purpose, some other day. The joint 
resolutions are an encouragement for 
America and our allies, of whom there 
are 52, either to put up, if all of us wish 
to support the mission which was given 
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to the free forces in Korea last June, or, 
to use an American expression—and 
properly so—to shut up, if the free forces 
are now of the opinion that their col- 
lective effort is inadequate and insuffi- 
cient to carry out their mission. 

Mr. President, no one told the 52 
nations last June that they were to ini- 
tiate a police action, which grew into a 
war. No one but they themselves have 
defined the reasons why it seemed im- 
portant and necessary to enter Korea 
last June. The United Nations mission 
in Korea has been simply that of re- 
storing Korea to a position in which she 
would be free, united, and self- 
controlled. 

Mr. President, I sat here for the better 
part of an hour late this afternoon 
listening with keen attention to every 
word uttered by the senior Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr]. I waited 
for him to define, as I have in one sen- 
tence, what we are doing in Korea. It 
was not possible for him to do so, because 
the mission which freedom gave itself 
has been abandoned. To carry out the 
mission, the allied supreme commander 
was instructed to crush and to repel the 
aggressors. After 9 months of conflict 
the allied forces have not crushed the 
enemy; nor has the enemy been de- 
destroyed or expelled from Korea. 
There is absolutely no likelihood, after 
9 months of war, that he will be. 

What seems now to be a fact is that 
the United Nations are no longer deter- 
mined to carry out their mission in Ko- 
rea. Instead, the free forces are seem- 
ingly willing to fight a series of holding 
actions, in an effort to resist the enemy 
in his determination to drive the free 
forces into the sea. The joint resolu- 
tions which I have introduced say only 
that the United Nations must live up to 
their intentions of last June, or that the 
United Nations and the United States 
would be well advised to admit their loss 
of a large-scale but single battle against 
the sordid and vicious tyranny of Com- 
munist aggression, and withdraw from 
a field of battle on which the free forces 
admit they can never secure a military 
victory. 

In his message to the Nation on Wed- 
nesday, April 11, the President of the 
United States warned America of an 
impending mass offensive by the enemy, 
while advising, at the same time, that 
the free nations had no thought of mo- 
lesting the enemy in any way, except as 
the enemy crossed the Yalu River to be 
physically present and actually to fight 
on the Korean Peninsula. During 9 
months of conflict, the free forces have 
never yet molested the enemy in his 
sanctuary north of the Yalu River. 

The administration has recently noti- 
fied that enemy that regardless of the 
destruction he intends to launch against 
the free forces, he is not to be molested 
or bothered with in the future. Our 
enemy has never been either stupid or 
militarily inept. He will take full advan- 
tage of the amazingly unusual and prob- 
ably unexpected opportunity which has 
been given to him by the administration. 

South of the Yalu River this afternoon 
stand some several hundred thousand 
Americans and their allied fighting 
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brothers-in-arms. If one or the other of 
the joint resolutions which have been 
introduced is not passed, I will tell the 
Senate what the several hundred thou- 
sand Americans and their allies can look 
forward to. They can look forward to 
death, without hope of ultimate victory. 
They can look forward to wounds and 
suffering, without purpose. It is my view 
that these men are not expendable. To 
the extent that I can, I will fight anyone 
or everyone who mighé dare to say, as so 
many Americans by implication these 
days do say, and as some Senators have 
said, that the men who are fighting 
in Korea now, like their brothers who 
have died in 9 months, continue to be ex- 
pendable in support of the policy of 
futility and ultimate appeasement, 
which the administration has recently 
advanced to America and to the free 
world. 

Mr. President, I think it is not so bad 
to die in wartime when in pursuit of 
clear-cut objectives. In the past, many 
men have died and in the future, many 
more men will die, in wartime. But it 
is unnecessary and it is the greatest 
tragecy of all, Mr. President, to expose 
American youngsters, and some of their 
elders, too, to the prospect of dying with- 
out purpose and without ultimate hope 
of victory at arms. I never thought I 
would live to see the day when my fellow 
Americans would be committed into a 
bottomless well of agony, without any 
opportunity to fight for survival, in terms 
of a victory which will come only after 
we have expelled the aggressor from all 
of Korea, and that land has been given 
back to the Koreans. That was our pur- 
pose last June. That is not our purpose 
now. Were it still our purpose, our gal- 
lant young men would die without com- 
plaint or regret. 

The supreme commander of the free 
forces in Korea, who has but recently 
been relieved of his responsibility, and 
the present supreme commander, have 
both stated that, under the circum- 
stances which exist and which have 
existed for some months in Korea, noth- 
ing more than a stalemate and a con- 
tinuing war, in which men die on both 
sides of the line without accomplishing 
anything, can be expected. Some other 
Americans can fight and applaud that 
type of war, but not the junior Senator 
from W: I say for those com- 
manders, whose voices we have not yet 
seen fit to listen to or to consider seri- 
ously, that never in the history of the 
United States have we committed men to 
ceaseless daily battle without a goal and 
without any hope of eventual victory. 

The Senator from Washington wishes 
to conclude the present war at the earli- 
est possible moment. I Co not want to 
tee the present war grow into a larger 
war. I am, however, satisfied that un- 
less we take the risks involved in striv- 
ing to win the war in which we are now 
engaged, we have no right, in the Con- 
gress or out of the Congress, further to 
sacrifice the lives and strength of Amer- 
ica’s youth, who are the last best hope we 
have. In my own mind I am satisfied 
that we can be victorious in Korea only 
by convincing the enemy that we shall 
conquer him if the war continues. 
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When the enemy comes to know that the 
collectiv. strength and determination of 
the free nations is much stronger than 
anything he now possesses or ever can 
possess, then the enemy can be offered, 
or he will offer, terms which are accepta- 
ble and which will return Korea to the 
Koreans. 

As I go about and confer with and 
listen to my colleagues, I find them to be 
frightened mainly by one thing. They 
know that the Congress is charged by the 
Constitution with declaring war. The 
distinguished Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. Frear], who now occupies the 
chair, knows that the Congress is 
charged by the Constitution with de- 
claring war. Every Senator knows that 
to be so. Senators and other friends 
with whom I have recently conversed 
know that America is at war. They 
know that the Congress ought to recog- 
nize that fact by declaring war. But the 
thing which frightens them is that any 
declaration of war against our enemies, 
against those who have already injured 
beyond repair approximately 60,000 
Americans and a number of our allied 
friends, is largely to be construed by most 
Americans as meaning that large land 
armies will be committed on the Conti- 
nent of Asia. 

Many of my colleagues know better 
than that. Many of my colleagues 
know that if total war took place be- 
tween all of Red China and all of the 
United States, America would not seek 
to win that war by committing large 
land forces in China. What frightens 
my colleagues—and they are very hu- 
man—is that people will believe that 
land armies will be required in any ac- 
knowledged conflict with Communist 
China. Against this fear of uninformed 
public opinion many of my colleagues are 
seemingly willing to let the war continue 
in Korea for an indefinite period—it has 
been going on now for some months— 
without having the Congress legitimatize 
our participation in that war. 

I speak today because I am appealing 
as best I can to the conscience, the in- 
tegrity, and the strength of the Con- 
gress. I am insisting that since the 
President has stated that we are at war 
in Korea, the Congress must either 
further that war so that it may be suc- 
cessful, or the Congress must declare 
that the war is to be called off. As of 
now it isan undeclared war. If the Con- 
gress continues to fail to pursue either 
one of these two courses, then the Con- 
gress—which includes fine men from 
both political parties and from every sec- 
tion of the United States—will have lost 
its right to question the management 
of the war in Korea or to protect the lives 
and assist the efforts of the thousands of 
Americans who are engaged in the war. 
If the Congress does not recognize and 
live up to its responsibility, then the 
Congress will have abdicated from its 
obligations and placed the war entirely 
where it has been for almost 10 months— 
in the hands of our Chief Executive. No 
man who has ever lived has ever pos- 
sessed the wisdom, the experience, the 
intelligence, or the endurance which is 
required for managing a war on his own 
individual responsibility. 
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The war which now confronts America 
and the free world has been going on 
for months. During each day of the 
week and of every month some 200 
Americans thave been killed, wounded, 
or reported as missing in action. That 
has been happening daily for 9 months. 
We can assume that from the time 
the Senate met today, at noon, un- 
til now, 100 of our fellow citizens who 
are not getting anywhere have died or 
have been destroyed or lost in action, 
fighting in the hope that soon the Con- 
gress and the administration would 
assume a joint respousibility the result 
of which would be the definition and 
attainment of a purpose to justify the 
misery and agony in Korea. 

If we are to remain in the Korean war 
every one of us must bear his full share 
of the responsibility for the conduct of 
the war. I know of no way in which this 
obligation can be assumed other than 
through a declaratior of war, through 
facing up to what faces us, which is a 
war, and doing what the Constitution 
says ought to be done, that is, declaring 
war or declaring that we ought to remove 
ourselves from that area of the world in 
which we are today involved in war. 

In about 10 months of war America 
has suffered approximately 60,000 
casualties. We do not feel them very 
keenly on the floor of the Senate. We 
are 8,000 miles away from where the 
bullets hurt and the flesh is torn. But 
it does no harm constantly to remind 
ourselves of what is happening else- 
where, in the hope that we can do a bet- 
ter job at home. 

In about 10 months of war, about 
a million casualties have been suffered 
by all the forces, allied and enemy, and 
by the civilians who have been burned 
up and overrun by war. The Korean 
war, when one considers the area in 
which it has been waged, is just about 
the biggest war of all time. How big 
must this war become before the Con- 
gress cf the United States decides to 
make it both legal and effective? Today 
it remains both illegal and ineffective. 

Mr. President, I have said before, and 
I wish to repeat, that I am far from cer- 
tain that the free nations of the world 
are half so determined to protect them- 
selves against Communist aggressors 
and to restore peace to the face of the 
earth as the forces of aggression are de- 
termined to destroy freedom and peace 
forever. 

One of the two joint resolutions which 
I have introduced would have the free 
nations of the world agree to commit all 
of their forces and personnel to a con- 
flict which each of them—53 nations— 
openly entered into some 10 months ago, 
in order that those particular forces and 
the 53 nations may soon accomplish 
their mission, which was to make of 
Korea a free, unified, and self-controlled 
nation. 

The other joint resolution would per- 
mit the same nations to withdraw from 
Korea so that they might continue to 
debate the question, as we do here, of 
where freedom wants to go tomorrow. 

As for me, sir, there is not now, nor 
will there ever be, any middle ground. 
Freedom, to which I pledge my alle- 
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giance, must either fight and sacrifice, 
struggle and die, to survive; or free- 
dom—and I think now again of Korea— 
must withdraw in the hope that 
another opportunity to be successful 
will be afforded. 


IMPLEMENTATION OF THE ST. LAWRENCE 
SEAWAY AND POWER PROJECT 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, there is 
pending before the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations a resolution the 
adoption of which is of the greatest im- 
portance to our national defense at this 
time and to our future economic 
stability. 

Senate Joint Resolution 27, to imple- 
ment the St. Lawrence seaway and power 
project, was introduced on February 1 
by 26 Members of the Senate. While I 
was Governor of Minnesota and during 
my term in the Senate I have continu- 
ously advocated the seaway development, 
and I am a cosponsor of the joint 
resolution. 

Now that the resolution relating to 
the North Atlantic Treaty and other im- 
portant matters have been brought to a 
conclusion, it is clearly in the public 
interest that the St. Lawrence seaway 
resolution should have first priority. I 
hope the committee will act promptly 
in conducting necessary hearings and 
bringing the joint resolution before the 
Senate for action in the near future. 

Mr. President, the long-range survival 
of our country, of our people, and of our 
form of government will depend on the 
wisdom with which we utilize the re- 
sources that have been put at our dis- 
posal by a bountiful nature. 

From a military point of view we can- 
not hope to match in numbers the man- 
power that could be mobilized against 
us. Our strength lies in developing our 
resources, in the great industrial know- 
how of our free-enterprise system, and 
in the drive of individual initiative. 

Among the essential ingredients of our 
economy, we must put at the top of the 
list the resources in steel and power 
which, combined with our highly de- 
veloped technical skill, have given us 
greater productivity of manpower, 
This translates itself into a high stand- 
ard of living for our people and an un- 
matched capacity vo produce for peace 
or war. 

Mr. President, I come from a State 
that has produced the raw materials for 
this highly developed steel civilization 
of ours. Within two gencrations, two 
and one-half billion tons of iron ore have 
been taken out of the soil of the States 
bordering Lake Superior, of which 60 
percent has come from Minnesota, 
mainly from the Mesabi Range. It may 
truly be said that our mechanical steel- 
using civilization is founded upon the 
iron hills of Minnesota. 

We have heard and read many stories 
to the effect that the iron ore of Minne- 
sota is on the point of exhaustion. It 
is true that we cannot expect production 
of high-grade iron ore to continue indefi- 
nitely into the future, but all present in- 
dications are that Minnesota will con- 
tinue to supply for many years to come 
an amount of iron ore equal to what has 
been shipped in the recent past. 
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While this is true, the fact remains 
that if this country is to keep ahead of 
its potential enemies, it must expand its 
industry and resources and the resour- 
ces of our neighbor, Canada, to a marked 
extent. The steel industry which has 
been operating at top capacity in the 
past 2 years is obviously unable yet to 
meet the needs of a growing population 
and of a growing defense program. It 
is obvious to industry, as it is to govern- 
ment, that the steel industry must be 
expanded. 

Plans are already afoot to expand 
steel capacity from 100,000,000 tons at 
the present time to 117,500,000 tons by 
the end of 1952; and reasonable esti- 
mates of continued growth of the steel 
industry beyond 1952 indicate that a con- 
servative expansion is a capacity of 
130,000,000 tons by 1960. 

Such growth is going to require tre- 
mendously expanded sources of new raw 
materials over and above what is now 
being shipped from Minnesota and other 
Lake Superior States. 

It is estimated that in order to supply 
a steel industry of 130,000,000 tons ingot 
capacity, the United States will need 
158,000,000 or 160,000,000 tons of iron 
ore, as against foreseeable domestic 
sources from presently operating mines 
of about 100,000,v00 tons. There is, 
therefore, a deficiency of nearly 60,000,- 
000 tons of iron ore, which must be made 
available from new sources. 

I expect that Minnesota will come to 
the aid of this expanded civilian and 
defense program by developing new 
sources of iron ore, such as beneficiation 
of taconite, which is a low-grade iron ore. 
In advocating the opening up of new 
sources of iron ore, I am concerned 
about the possibility that we will use up 
iron-ore resources in Minnesota ranges 
at such a fast pace that we will acceler- 
ate this exhaustion. It is better for the 
economy of my State and the security of 
the Nation to stabilize iron-ore produc- 
tion at a high level, just as at present, 
and try to develop new sources of iron ore 
for the supplemental amounts in large 
quantities that our defense program 
requires. 

The United States Steel Corp. is de- 
veloping new sources of iron ore in Vene- 
zuela and several other steel companies 
are aggressively pursuing the develop- 
ment of Labrador ore, both of which are 
necessary supplements to the Minnesota 
mines. There is no inconsistency in 
this position, because the national need 
for this vital raw material is increasing. 
In the interest of maintaining our steel 
mills in the Middle West at full operat- 
ing capacity and supplying our defense 
industries with the necessary raw ma- 
terials, we must develop new sources of 
iron ore. 

The Labrador-Quebec project has 
moved from the exploring and planning 
stage to actual development. Financing 
has been arranged by a group of banks 
and insurance companies in the amount 
of an ultimate $125,000,000, to which a 
group of steel companies have added 
their own resources in the ultimate total 
amount of $100,000,000. The contract 
for the construction of the 360-mile rail- 
road from the shores of the St. Lawrence 
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to Labrador has been made and con- 
struction equipment is moving into loca- 
tion to begin the actual construction of 
the railroad this season. It is estimated 
that, within 4 years, iron ore will be 
rolling down from the hills of Labrador 
to the shores of the St. Lawrence. 

It is not enough, however, to bring 
Labrador ore to the waterside on the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. To be useful, the 
ore must be brought to the mills. Over 
70 percent of our steel industry, the 
foundation of our defense effort, is lo- 
cated between Pittsburgh and Chicago 
in an area where more than 50,000,000 
people live and work. 

Private capital and private enterprise 
are making this precious raw material 
available to our industries. Mills and 
the factories to use this raw material 
are developing, but there is a missing 
link between the source and the destina- 
tion of this raw material. That missing 
link is the means of transportation be- 
tween the Gulf of St. Lawrence and the 
mills in the Middle West. 

The missing link between the Great 
Lakes and the lower St. Lawrence can 
be supplied by the construction of the 
necessary canals on the St. Lawrence 
River. It is necessary to the continued 
expansion of our country and the de- 
fense program that this missing link in 
our transportation system be supplied 
now. 

In the interest of the over-all defense 
of continental North America, we must 
focus our attention also on measures 
that will help our good neighbor, Canada, 
to develop her resources and her indus- 
tries. Certainly, this is as important a 
contribution to continental security as 
is the aid to Europe or the aid to Latin 
America or the aid to India or any other 
foreign-aid program that may be pre- 
sented to the Congress of the United 
States. 

When the chips are down and if there 
must be fighting, when there are hungry 
mouths and when there must be food to 
feed them, and when there is need to 
build weapons of defense and when they 
-must be manufactured, we can always 
depend upon our neighbors in Canada. 

Mr. President, Canada has been a good 
neighbor. Canada is growing, and will 
continue to grow. Canada and the 
United States have much in common, 
not only as a people, but in our agricul- 
ture and industry. We can rest assured 
that if the United States is ever threat- 
ened, Canada will stand with us. 

We have spent several million dollars 
in the reconstruction of power plants 
and navigation facilities in Western Eu- 
rope under the Marshall plan, in the very 
shadow of the iron curtain. We have 
felt justified in doing so as an invest- 
ment in our national security. 

If it was in our interest to make these 
nonreimbursable investments in Western 
Europe, it is more in our real self-inter- 
est to make the reimbursable investment 
in the St. Lawrence seaway—this self- 
liquidating investment—jointly with 
Canada in the development of a resource 
that we enjoy together across our 
borders. 

Although the needs of our defense 
program and the requirements of our 
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steel industry makes the St. Lawrence 
seaway project essential, there are many 
other reasons why this development of 
a great natural resource should be un- 
dertaken. It will mean expansion of 
industrial and business activity in the 
Great Lakes and upper Midwest area, 
with more jobs, and without injuring any 
other section of the United States, It 
will provide the sources of additional 
hydroelectric power for the New Eng- 
land States and northern New York, per- 
mitting the establishment of new indus- 
tries, and increasing productive capacity. 
It will permit 50,000,000 Americans to 
participate directly in world trade. It 
will save in the shipping costs of food, 
raw materials, and defense equipment. 
It will mean a greater diversification of 
industry and a much better balanced in- 
land transportation system. 

Mr. President, the defense, the eco- 
nomic well-being, and the future of 
America demand that there be no fur- 
ther delay in the building of the St. Law- 
rence seaway. 


REPLACEMENT OF GENERAL MacARTHUR 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the last few days we have heard from 
this floor and we have read in the daily 
press many statements concerning Gen- 
eral MacArthur, his strategy, his con- 
duct of the Korean war, and the orders 
he has rereived from the Commander 
in Chief. 

General MacArthur is now in his home 
land, after a distinguished career not 
only as a soldier, but as a general of the 
United States Army, with great respon- 
sibilities resting upon his shoulders as 
such. I am sure General MacArthur is 
well qualified to speak for himself, but 
is far too modest to dwell upon his ac- 
complishments. History will record 
them, 

Mr. President, much disappointment 
and bitterness have been expressed by 
millions of Americans over the events of 
the past few days. I think David 
Lawrence, the distinguished columnist, 
has boldly and bluntly pointed out to 
the Nation a number of things in that 
connection which are inescapable. So I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the body of the RECORD, 
as a part of my remarks, an article en- 
titled “Truman Has Divided America— 
Bitterness Not Noted Since Days Before 
Civil War Aroused by Dismissal of Gen- 
eral MacArthur.” The article is by David 
Lawrence and appeared in the Washing- 
ton Evening Star of April 17, 1951. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TRUMAN Has DIVIDED AMERICA—BITTERNESS 
Nor NOTED SINCE Days BEFORE CIVIL WAR 
AROUSED BY DISMISSAL OF GENERAL MAc- 
ARTHUR 

(By David Lawrence) 

President Truman has splitt America. He 
has stirred up such dissension and division 
among the American people that the dis- 
unity which prevails today transcends tn 


importance even the issues which led to his 
dismissal of General MacArthur. 

From all over the country the evidence is 
piling up that Mr. Truman has stirred up 
bitterness such as has not been noted since 
the days before the Civil War. The emo- 
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tional reaction to the dismissal of General 
MacArthur has not been lessened by the 
strangely partisan behavior that has de- 
veloped in Congress itself. 

Thus, the Democrats at first resented the 
idea of a joint meeting to hear General Mac- 
Arthur. Only on further reflection did they 
decide to go along with plans to welcome the 
general. 

Then came the sniping and the innuendos. 
Mr. Truman, who told the Democrats gath- 
ered at the Jefferson-Jackson Day dinner last 
Saturday night to put the national interest 
above personal interest, promptly disre- 
garded his own political impulses and started 
off another wave of bitterness by his in- 
nuendo against General MacArthur. 

Within the last 24 hours another incident 
has brought more irritation. It has been 
announced that, when General MacArthur 
returns to Washington after an absence of 
14 years spent fighting for his country, the 
only man who is to be sent to the airport 
by the White House to greet him is General 
Vaughan, 

No more studied way of belittling the visit 
of General MacArthur could have been 
dreamed up at the White House. If this 
is a sample of the political judgment of the 
President or of his advisers, it indicates that 
the poor strategy which led to the peremp- 
tory firing of MacArthur has not been fol- 
lowed by any better understanding of the 
public temper. 

There were half a dozen ways by which the 
President could have relieved General Mac- 
Arthur of his command. There were many 
ways by which the split in this country could 
have been avoided. But what is much worse 
is that the Democratic Party in Congress has 
lined up solidly against General MacArthur 
and in defense of President Truman’s arbi- 
trary action. Conversely, the Republicans, 
seeing the whole thing taking on a political, 
fiavor, have themselves lined up in self- 
defense and in defense of General Mac- 
Arthur. 

Thus has the most important issue before 
the country—how to prevent a big-scale 
war—been turned over to political handling. 
This cannot bring a bipartisan approach to 
world policy. It cannot bring a united spirit 
behind any program of the administration. 
It is about the worst tragedy that could have 
befallen America. 

President Truman must accept full respon- 
sibility for the blunder. He did not tell the 
party leaders in advance what he intended 
to do or how he intended to do it. He asked 
opinions from a few of the leaders, to be sure, 
and indicated that he had to do something. 
But it was one-man government that finally 
functioned. One man in the White House, 
in a sudden decision late last Tuesday, de- 
cided to dismiss a general who had served 
his country well and to announce that deci- 
sion to the press. One-man government 
treated with contempt not only the valiant 
service of a great general but also the prin- 
ciple of affording a hearing to an important 
Official engaged in an important assignment 
8,000 miles away from home—a mission of 
civil as well as military management of an 
occupied country. 

Mr. Truman could have sent for General 
MacArthur and could have threshed out the 
differences. If they could not have been 
resolved, Mr. Truman could have given Gen- 
eral MacArthur the choice of retiring or of 
being relieved forthwith. 

A false issue is now being trumped up. 
It is an argument being advanced by the 
President that General MacArthur wants to 
bring on a large-scale war and that Mr. 
Truman wants peace. Nothing could be 
more illustrative of the narrowness of vision 
that prevails in Washington today, for Gen- 
eral MacArthur is sincerely convinced that 
the proposals he has championed mean 
peace. Many observers—not in the Military 
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Establishment—believe an appeasement pol- 
icy by the President and the State Depart- 
ment will bring on a third world war with 
all its horrible consequences. 

General MacArthur has been reported as 
opposing peace at any price. Actually, he 
has not been doing any more than asking 
for a vigorous prosecution of a war in which 
60,000 casualties already have been suffered 
by the United States—more casualties in 
9 months than in the first full year of World 
War II for this country. 

The effort to misrepresent General Mac- 
Arthur's position has begun. All the engines 
of publicity of the administration have been 
started. The President’s gibe at General 
MacArthur at the political dinner Saturday 
night was the beginning. Already the Dem- 
ocrats are getting ready to turn on the 
smears. These are sad days for America, 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
agree with what David Lawrence has to 
say in the article. I think it is timely 
and I am sure that millions of Ameri- 
cans concur in the statements which ap- 
pear therein, 

RECESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate stand in recess 
until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 37 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Wednes- 
day, April 18, 1951, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate April 17, 1951: 


In THE Navy 


The following-named midshipmen (Naval 
Academy) to be ensigns in the Navy: 


Henry H. Adams, Jr. Charles P. Bobbitt, Jr. 
Robert L. Adams, Jr. Stephen N. Bobo, Jr. 
Robert E. Adler Leland E. Bol. 
Henry K. Alexander, Albert S. Bowen III 
Jr. Jack W. Bowen 
Gene T. Allender Wiliam H. Bowling 
Robert L. Allsman William W. Boyes, Jr. 
John G. Alvis Robert R. Bradley 
Norris O. Anderson, Jr. Allen C. Brady 
Stanley J. Anderson Alvin D. Branch 
Richard L. Anderson Matthew J. Breen 
Samuel H. Applegarth, John H. Bres 
J Carl A. Brettschneider 
Glenn M. Brewer 


r. 
George G. Ardell 
Robert Brodie III 


John E. Armstrong 


Robert W. Arn John A. Buck 
Henry C. Arnold, Jr. Edward A. Burkhalter, 
Philip L. Arst Jr. 


William J. Aston James A. Burnett 
William M. Austin, Jr. Thomas S. Burns 
James A. Bacon Norman W. Busse 
James E. Baker, Jr. John L. Butts 

Harlan J. Bakke Carlisle W. Buzzell, Jr. 
Robert A. Baldwin Earle R. Callahan 
William F. Barbazette William E. Campbell, 
Clifford P. Barnes Jr. 

James P. Barnes Leigh R. Capshaw 
Glenn P. Barney Robert W. Carius 
John L. Bartholomew Erland N. Carlson, Jr, 
George A. Barunas, Jr. Edward W. Carter III 
Govert L. Bassett Robert B. Carter 
Edward C. Bauer Salvatore A. Casale 
Robert C. Baxter Lee C. Catalano 
James W. Beasley Charles E. Cauffman 
Thomas T. Beattie, Jr. William O. Charles 
Donald M. Beck Armen Chertavian 
Stuart M. Beck Richard V. Childs 
John I. Becker William G. Christoforo 
Reece G. Belk, Jr. Archer E. Church, Jr. 
Andrew J. Bergesen Edward Clausner, Jr. 
Lowe H. Bibby III John C. Cochrane, Jr. 
Richard J, Biederman Robert I. Coleman, Jr, 
Robert G. Bills Bryan W. Compton, Jr, 
Joseph E. Biron Frank S. Conlon 
Donald L. Black James H. Cooper 
William H. Boakes Robert R. Cornwell 
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Albert S. Corwen 

Carl Courtright 
Thomas S. Cowan, Jr. 
Hal R. Crandall 
Richard N. Crawford 
John P. Cromwell, Jr. 
James P, Crowder, Jr. 
Peter K. Cullins 
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Donald D. Haynsworth 

John L. Head 

William B. Hedrick 

William D. Heffernan 

John T. Heigl, Jr. 

Harry B. Heneberger, 
Jr. 

William J. Hennessy 


Richard B. Cunning-William J. Herndon, 


ham 


Jr. 


Melville D. Cunning-Frank G. Hiehle, Jr. 


ham 
Edgar I. Currie 


Donald R. Higgs 
Searle F. Highleyman 


Richard A. Dalla Mura Emmett S. Hightower 
Anthony L. Danis, Jr. Gulmer A. Hines, Jr. 
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Blasco Mattioni Warren W. Rothmann 
Francis X. McCarthy Jimmie L. Rough 
William D. McDon-Reginald C. Rowley 
ough, Jr. Harland J. Rue, II 
Grafton R. McFadden Howard E. Ruggles, II 
John McGavack, Jr. Thornwell F. Rush 
Francis L. McGeachy Charles F. Rushing 
Robin H. McGlohn, Jr.Robert S. Salin 
Charles D. McIntosh Louis R. Sarosdy 
Kinnaird R. McKee Charles H. Sassone, Jr. 
Earl E. McKendree, Jr.Eugene H. Saylor 
Robert F. McLaughlinEdwin R. Schack, Jr. 
James F. McNerney Stephen F. Schoen 
Jack E. McQueston Gordon J. Schuller 
Bruce I, Meader Ford J. E. Schultz 


William P. Danner 
William R, Davies 
Richard W. Dean 
Francis J. Degnan 
Ward W. DeGrott III 
George K. Derby 
Roland J. Desrosiers 
Jay N. Dewing 
Charles E. Diers 
Henry T. Dietrich, Jr. 
Paul L. Dion 

Louis C. Dittmar 
John B. Dobbins, Jr. 
Eugene R. Doering 
Burton L. Doggett, Jr. 
Roger L. Drew 
Marvin L. Duke 
John D. Dungan 
Robert F. Dunn 
William C. Earl 
Robert C. East, Jr. 
Richard H. Eckert 


John J. Entstrasser, Jr. 


Dana Estes II 
Frank L. Etchison, Jr. 
Daniel H. Evans, Jr. 
John R. Farrell 
Robert J. Feldheim 
Allen Findley 
Joseph A. Fitzpatrick 
Charles D. Fletcher 
James E. Foley 
Frederick 
r. 
Richard K. Fontaine 
James E. Forrester 
William F. Foster 
John P. Francis 
Richard D. Franke 
Arthur C. Friedman 
William LeR. Frost 
Stanley Fuchs 
Joe E. Fuller 
Robert B. Puller 
Paul A. Gallagher 
Harold W. Gamber 
Frederick C. Gambke 
Charles A. Gangloff 
Richmond Gardner 
Homer C. Gauldin, Jr. 
John F. Gilchrist II 
Thomas W. Gillen 


Charles R. Gillespie, 


Jr. 
Samuel P. Ginder, Jr. 
George L. Gleason 
Henry C. Goelzer 
Theodore R. Golec 
Robert H. Gold 
Francis J. Grandfield 
Jr. 
Bradford S. Granum 


M. Fonda, 


Robert A. Hodnett 
John L. Hofmockel 
Alfred D. Holland 
James S. Holland 
Floyd Holloway, Jr. 
Ralph W. Hooper 
Richard M. Hoover 
James F. Hossfeld 
James D. Hovate: 
Peter F. H. Hughes 
Christopher T. Hutch- 
ins, Jr. 
Cari W. Huyette, Jr. 
Michael A. Iacona 
John W. Ingram 
Richard P. Inman 
Arthur P. Ismay 
David L. James 
Donald H. Jarvis 
Forrest R. Johns 
Alfred W. Johnson, Jr. 
Joseph J. Johnson 
Lawrence LeG. Johns- 
ton 
Richard A. Johnstone 
Arthur D. Jones, Jr. 
David L. Jones, Jr. 
Samuel O. Jones, Jr. 
Russell D. Kaulback 
Richard J. Keegan 
Lawrence J. Keily 
Jams P, Kelley 
John R. Kemble 
Donald A. Kilmer 
Donald P. Kinney 
John J. Kirk 
George J. Klett 
Donald W. Knutson 
Leland S. Kollmorgen 
Charles G. Kosonen 
William J. Kozel 
Andrian Kremm 
Michael R. Lachowicz 
Robert H. Laighton 
Charles M. Lake, Jr. 
William H. Langenberg 
Charles D. Larson 
Samuel E. Latimer, Jr. 
John P. Laubach 
Paul A. Lautermilch, 
Jr. 
William P. Lawrence 
Ralph W. Leach, Jr. 
John P. Leahy 
Jack W. Ledbetter 
James M. Leiser 
William F. Leppin, Jr. 
Maxwell F. Leslie, Jr. 
Donald B. Levisee 


„Roger P. Lewis 


Frank A. Liberato 
John D. Libey 


David McL. Great-John M. Liston 


house 
John N. Green 
Richard A. Griest 
Paul Goslow 
George W. Govan 
Homer J. Grace 
Harold M. Graves, Jr. 
Wiliam B. Haff 
Harrell W. Hall, Jr. 
John W. Hamilton 
William T. Harvey 
Derrell B. Hauser 
Robert J. Hauser, Jr, 
Robert W. Hay 


Richard C. Livingston 
Robert C. Loesch 
Henry H. Love, Jr. 
William L. Lowell 
Angus Macaulay 
Peter B. MacKeith 
Raymond A. Madden 
Edward L. Madeira 
Roy W. Malone 
Andrew Maloney 
Daniel A. Marangiello 
William T. Marin 
Sam T. Martin, Jr. 
Ralph E. Matheson 


James P. Mehl 

Arthur C. Melchers 

Stephen Melesko, Jr. 

Joseph Metcalf III 

Clyde W. Middleton 

James Miller 

James P. Miller 

Robert L. Miller 

John H. B. Minnige- 
rode 

Richard O. Mongrain 

Graden L. Montgom- 


ery 
Ralph C. Morehead 
John B. Moriarty, Jr. 
Howard L. Morris 
Charles D. Morrow 
Douglas F. Mow 
Donald R. Moyer 
George E. Mueller 
Roger F. Mullen 
Douglas V. Murray 
Richmond B. Neff, Jr. 
Eric A. Nelson, Jr. 
Samuel H. Nile 
Henry B. Nix 

John K. Nunneley 
Patrick E. O'Gara 
Albert E. O Kane, Jr. 
Paul D. Olson 
Willard R. Olson 
John B. Orem, Jr. 
Donald R. Osborn, III 
Kevin J. O'Toole 
Robert A. Owen 
Vincent W. Panciera 
Charles O. Paddock 
John G. Parker 
William W. Parks 
William C. Parler 
Irwin Patch, Jr. 
Michael A. Patten 


Walter J. Schutz 
Glen R. Sears 
Hugh St. C. Sease, 
Jr. 
Wesley H. Seay, Jr. 
John A. Seward, Jr. 
Guy H. B. Shaffer 
William D. Shaugh- 
nessy 
Frank T. Shaver 
Donald M. Sheely 
John W. Sheffield, Jr, 
Peter W. Sherman 
Melvin G. Shimer 
Michael S. Shutty 
Remo J. Silvestrini 
Clifford M. Sims, Jr. 
Alexander M. Sinclair 
Frank C. Skiles, Jr. 
Robert H. Small 
William R. Smedberg, 
IV 
John L. Smeltzer, Jr. 
William A. Smith, Jr. 
Donald J. Sommer 
David L. Soracco 
John F. Stader 
Richard M. Stanley 
John A. Stark 
Harrison F. Stern, Jr. 
Warren G. Stevens 
Oliver B. Stieren, Jr. 
Bertram H. Stiller 
William P. St. Law- 
rence, Jr. 
Lowell A. Stockdale 
Wakefield S. M. Stor- 
netta 
Ralph B. Stothard 
Charles D. Strode 
James J. Strohm 
James E. Stubbs, III 


William W. Patterson, John M. Stump 


Jr. 
Carl B. Pearlston, Jr. 
John C. Peterson 
Alan R. Phillips 
Harry E. Phillips 
William R. Phillips 
Billy G. Pierce 
David W. Pogue 
William J. Pototsky 
William L. Powers, Jr. 
Robert F. Pramann 
William B, Purse, Jr. 
Paul T. Quinton 
James E. Radja 
Albert L. Raithel, Jr. 
Fred L. Rapp 
Stanley E. Rattazzi 
Oliver A. Reardon, Jr. 
Joseph C. Reaves 
Richard A. Reckert 
John M. Redfield 
Robert K. Reed 
John E. Reeder 
Frank L. Rentz, Jr. 
Harold G. Richard 
Richard H. Richard- 

son 
Clifford R. Rigsbee 
Richard H. Roberts 
Douglas B. Robertson 
Donald G. Robinson, 

Jr. 
James O. Rogers 
Joseph Rosati 


Joseph L. Sullivan, Jr. 
Arthur P. Sundry 
Wiliam V. Surman, 
Jr. 
Donald E. Swank 
Robert L. Swart, Jr. 
Raymond J. Sweeney 
Claude J. Tetrick 
John K. Thomas 
Archibald S. Thomp- 
e son 
William J. Thompson 
William S. Thompson 
John G. Tillson 
Roger W. Tillson, Jr, 
James F. Toal 
Charles H. Tollefson 
Norris M. Tollefson 
Paul D. Tomb 
Norman M. Tonkin 
Lawrence P. Tread- 
well, Jr. 
Thomas W. Trout 
Paul B. Tuzo, III 
Frank M. Urban 
Paul W. Utterback 
Harold W. Vail 
Ralph E. Vander Nail- 
len, Jr. 
Gordan Van Hook 
Gordon R. Voegelein 
William W. von Christe 
lerson 2 
William H. Vonier 
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John R. Wales 
Donald E. Walston 
Victor C. Wandres 
Arthur T. Ward 
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William C. Whitner III 
Allen D. Williams 
William Winberg III 
James A. Winnefeld 


Thomas M. Ward, Jr.Kent E. Whyte 


Owen H. Ware 
Alex Wasilewski, Jr. 
James W. Wassell 


James C. Wilcox 
Ross N. Williams 
Edward H. Wood 


Charles N. Water-John L. Woodbury, Jr. 


house, Jr. 
Charles R. Watts, Jr. 


Emmons H. Woolwine, 
Jr. 


David W. Weidenkopf Thomas E. Wynkoop 


Burton A. Weisheit 
Clyde R. Welch 


George E. Yeager 
George F. Yoran, Jr. 


Henry C. Whelchel, Jr. Noel S. Young 
Ralph N. Whistler, Jr. Robert A. Young 


Robert M. Whitaker 


Herbert A. Zoehrer 


The following-named midshipmen (Naval 
Academy) to be ensigns in the Supply Corps 


of the Navy: 
Anthony J. Bartuska 
Thomas A. Boyce 
Joseph A. Bray, Jr. 
Herbert W. Bruch 
Newton S. Burley 
Darrell S. Chapman 


Robert E. Innes 
Frederick O. Kirms 
James F. Kneece, Jr. 
Wilfred R. Little 
Robert F. Malkemes 
Paul M. Maxwell 


Walter H. French, Jr. William F. Mitchell 


David G. Ghysels 
Donald B. Gordon 
Louis S. Guillo 
Melto Goumas 
Paul A. Hale, Jr. 


James R. Nehez, Jr. 
James S. Patterson 
John P. Sullivan 
Alexander W. Todd, Jr. 
Robert Urban 


The following-named midshipmen (Naval 
Academy) to be second lieutenants in the 


Marine Corps: 
William Banta 


Warren P. Kitterman 


Francis G. Balderston James M. Laramore 
Merton J. Batchelder,Stanley J. Loferski 


Jr. 
Samuel P. Berzon 
Paul S. Byrne, Jr, 
John B. Carr, Jr. 
Robert C. Cherry 
Wiliam S. Daniels 
Wilbur W. Dinegar 
Haig Donabedian 
William B. Duncan 
Thomas C. Edwards 
Robert P. Fasulo 
Cooper L. Gilman 
William P. Gorski 
John J. Grace 


John R. Love 
Tom “G” McCreless, 
Jr. 


Thomas A. McPheeters 
Robert J, Miille 
Frank J. Hulholland 
Paul E. Pearson 
Frank G. Perrin 
William R. Phillips 
Brooke F. Read, Jr. 
Morris F. Reisinger 
Robert D. Rosecrans 
Milton Shaw 
Richard W. Smith 


James W. Hammond. Windsor R. Smith, Jr, 


Jr. 
William P. Heim 
Peter L. Hilgartner 


Jerome C. Stuart 
Thomas R. Stuart 
Gerald C. Thomas, Jr, 


William P. T. Hill, Jr.Earl L. Valentine, Jr. 
William C. Holmberg Peter A. Wickwire 
William E. HutchisonClark R, Wozencraft 


John J. Kane 
Walter H. Kelly, Jr. 


The 


following-named 


Richard E. Wray III 
John C. Wyman, Jr. 


(Naval Officers’ 


Training Corps) to be ensigns in the Navy: 


Neil H. Andrew 
David G. Barlow 
Paul F. Carlton 
Cuthbert P. Gorman 
John E. Jarvies 
Jay A. Johnson 
James E. Lacy 
Edward G. Lindsley 
Charles K. Naylor 
William T. 
gale, Jr. 


Nightin- 


Alan G. Pheasant 
Roy W. Rose 

Leo M. Schneider, Jr. 
Rex D. Smellie 
Wendell R. Sylvester 
William R. Uhrig 
William H. Walker 
Edwin L. Weisl, Jr. 


William A. Coonfield (Naval Reserve Offi- 


Charles R. Armbruster Paul R. Hines 
John S. Ayers Clarence E. Hogan 
James D. Bailey William F. Hohmann 
Leverne E. Barnes, Jr.Kent D. Hollen 
Henry F. Barry, Jr. Byrin S. Hollingshead, 
Ernest K. Bastress Jr. 
Cornelius C. Bateson Leonard M. Horner 
Jay D. Battenberg John A. Hoskins 
Albert C. Beall Eugene R. Howard, Jr. 
Stephen D. Beck Harry C. Howard, Jr. 
Lewis B. Bell Robert W. Howland 
Philip M. Bergovoy Isham B. Hudson 
Robert N. Berke Robert J. Hurley 
Richard T. Bick Carter Iddings 
Louis P. Bickel Ernest L. Ittner, Jr. 
Kenneth R. Birdsall John E. Jackson, Jr. 
Charles C. Blanco Syle A. Jayne 
Charles G. J. Boicey Louis C. Johanson 
Richard L, Bomblatus Homer E. Johnson 
Charles L. Borie IV Richard K. Jones 
David B. Borie William K. Joyce, Jr. 
Frederick R. Bowie Charles J. Keever 
Wiliam W. Brening- Thomas R. Kelly 

house William R. Kephart 
Reuben H. Broaddus, David L. Kreis 

Jr. Frederick H. Kruck 
William E. Buckon John F. Kruse 
Hugh R. Bumpas, Jr. James R. LaGrone 
James W. Burroughs James H. Landers 
Richard A, Busse William A. Lawrence 
Michael L. Callahan John D. Lewis 
Frank S. Cannon Ronald G. Lutsko 
Harry U. Carpenter, Jr. John H. Lynch 
Albert R. Carrine Maurice B. Lynch 
John T. Carroll John C. McAleavy 
Charles R. Casey Jeremy C. McCamic 
Joseph H. Chambley Val R. McClure 
Clifford J. Chandler Howard E. McCord 
Duncan D. Chaplin HI Arthur F. McGinn, Jr, 
John W. Clayborne James R. McIntyre 


John E. Clegg Harold E. McKinney 
Robert E. Condon John F. McLaughlin, 
Harold E. Cottrell Jr, 


Fitz-John ©. McMas- 
ter 
James B. McMath, Jr, 
Carroll T. Deal Donald E. McQuinn 
Robert E. Delaney William S. Macfadden, 
Albert M. Desselle Jr. 
John W. Diederich Daniel K. Macklin 
Joseph S. Dorset James 2. Maher, Jr. 
Robert A. Dukes, Jr. William R. Maloney 
Dwain J. Dunn Christian E. Markey 
John T. Easter Thomas M. Marshal 
Donald D. Eckhardt- John S. Martinez 
Lewis H. Esler, Jr. John H. Mason 
James Everett, Jr. Philip Matter III 
Martin E. Farmer Drew I. Matthews 
Hal W. Field Philip R. Meade 
Thomas C. Fields Charles T. Meadow 
Charles Fimian John W. Meikle 
Garret J. Fitzgerald Albert H. Melin 
Donald C. Freeman,Frederick W. Miles 
Jr. Benjamin Z. Miller 
John N. Froistad Richard C. Miller 
John S. Fry Samuel T. Milliken, 
Robert A. Fuller Jr. 
Richard K. Gage Frank C. Moore 
Curtis H. Gager, Jr, Pat Morgan 
Roger E. Galliher Richar“ J. Morin 
James W. Gary II Samuel M. Morrow 
George H. Gentry Edward J. Murphy 
Donald A. Gerber Reginald T. Murphy 
Cedric C. Gifford, Jr. Rowland M. Murphy 
August A. Glazer Frank J. Murray 
Francis E. Gobes Austin S. Myers, Jr. 
James E. Gorman, Jr. Thomas L. Myers 
David W. Gosse Donald R. Navorska 


Riley E. Cruse 
Jack E. Dausman 
Thomas G. Davis 


cers’ Training Corps) to be an ensign in the 
Navy, in lieu of ensign in the Navy as pre- 
viously nominated, to correct name. 

The following-named (Naval Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Training Corps) to be ensigns in the 
Supply Corps of the Navy: 

Roger F. Barrett 

Donald R. Kingdon 

The following-named (Naval Reserve Ofi- 
cers’ Training Corps) to be second lieuten- 
ants in the Marine Corps: 

Alfred R. Abboud Roger B. Allen 
Glen Allen Donald E. Allstrom 


Robert J. Grady 
Normand W. Green 
Bruce J. Greenhill 
Robert S. Greer 
George H. Grover III 
William J. Grunske 
Elvyn E. Hagedorn 
Herbert M. Hart 
James W. Hartman 
Richard S. Hartman 
Gilbert C. Hazard 
Robert B. Hitchcock 
George N. Hill 


Don J. Neff 
Charles E. Nicholas 
Charles H. Noble, Jr. 
Gerard P. O'Keefe 
Eugene H. Owen 
Guy C. Packard 
Richard A. Pape 
John W. Parchen 
Edward H. Parfrey 
Eric B. Parker 
Landon W. Parker 
Charles A. Pearson 
George M. Peters 
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George E. Spring 
Chester J. Stanaro 
Jack P. Steinle 
Jerome W. Stranahan 
Richard I. Sudhoff 
John M. Tapley 


Robert S. Peters 
Ronald M. Proudfoot 
Thomas F. Qualls 
Burton W. Randall 
Harold W. Range 
Jerry A. Redmon 
Richard J. Reilly Fdwin D. Taylor 
William H. Rice Richard E. Thigpen, 
William R. Rice Jr. 

Lee O. Richards, Jr. Richard R. Thomassen 
Robert G. Riddle Ernest R. Tims, Jr. 
James L. Riggs Bernard E. Trainer 
Charles D. Roberts, Edward H. Utley 


Jr. James B. Vanairsdale 
Howard P. Robinson Alfred W. Vance 
Henry B. Rose Oliver W. van den 
John A. Rowe Berg, Jr. 


James R. Royal 
Harry M. Sartin 
Romain J. Schonhoff 
Robert Schueler 
James G. Severns 
William E. Shackel- Ward R. Wenner 

for Hunter B. Whitesell 
Benjamin L. Sheaffer Frederick J. Widman 
Gregory T. Sheridan Edward L. Wilkinson 
William W. Shewman Rogert L. Williams 
William D. Shippen Larry C. Williamson 
Edward H. Cilber William B. Wilson, Jr. 
Eugene A. Silverthorn Thomas E. Withy- 
William C. Simanikas combe 
Lenneth G. Sletten Phelps Witter 
Daniel L. Smith Douglas H. Worvall, Jr. 
James L. Smith Herbert A. Young 
Hampton K. Snell Albert L. Yunko, Jr. 
John G. Spraul Jay W. Zink 

John W. Robertson (civilian college gradu- 
ate) to be a lieutenant (junior grade) in the 
Navy (special-duty officer). 

John S. Cook, Jr. (civilian college gradu- 
ate), to be a lieutenant (junior grade) in 
the Medical Corps of the Navy. 

The following-named (civilian college 
graduates) to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Chaplain Corps of the Navy: 

Raymond A. Beaulieu Harold F. Symons 
Roger LaV. Crabtree Billy N. Wolfe 
Matthew J. Strumski 


The following-named (civilian college 
graduates) to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Dental Corps of the Navy: 

Charles W. Fain, Jr. 

Paul M. Leyden 


The following-named to be ensigns in the 
Nurse Corps of the Navy: 
Kathryn A.Bachman Wilma W. Holford 
Ednah M. Beeman Marion E, Metzinger 
Mildred E. Bingham Katherine L. Thomp- 
Martha E. Bruce 
Rozanne Burzych 
Dorothy Confer 


Jame; H. Vanderveen 
David C. Venable 
Robert B. Wall 
Charles B. Webster 
Dale R. Weill 


son 
Harriett E. Tompkins 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate April 17, 1951: 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 
Philip B. Fleming, of New Hampshire, to 
be Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States of America to 
Costa Rica. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Richard D. Searles, of Arizona, to be Under 
Secretary of the Interior. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Delos Wilson Rentzel, of Texas, to be Un- 


der Secretary of Commerce for Transporta- 
tion. 


Charles Horne, of Virginia, to be Adminis- 
trator of Civil Aeronautics. 


CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 
Donald W. Nyrop, of Nebraska, to be a 
member of the Civil Aeronautics Board for 


the remainder of the term of 6 years, expiring 
December 31, 1953. 
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TUESDAY, APRIL 17, 1951 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Reverend Dr. Joseph F. Thorn- 
ing, associate editor of World Affairs, 
offered the following prayer: 


Heavenly Father, author of light and 
of love, let the light of Thy countenance 
shine brightly upon the Speaker of this 
House and all the Members of the 
United States Congress; 

Enlighten our souls with generous 
principles of goodness, freedom, and 
progress; 

Inflame our hearts with true affection 
for all our neighbors in the other Ameri- 
can Republics; 

Grant us Thy graces in abundance so 
that we may help each other attain jus- 
tice and genuine peace; 

Guide us, dear Saviour, on the divine 
highway of truth, fairness, and love. 

This we ask in the name of our Re- 
deemer, “the Christ of the Andes,” 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


APPEAL TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, this is 
a genuine and restrained appeal to the 
President to reconsider his designation 
of his military aide as his representative 
to greet General MacArthur upon his 
arrival in Washington. If, for reasons 
of protocol, or otherwise, the President 
cannot himself pay this tribute to a great 
national hero, it is suggested that he des- 
ignate Secretary of Defense Marshall or 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
Bradley or Vice President Barkley or al- 
most anyone of comparable stature to 
act for the people of the United States 
on this significant occasion. 

Whether the President realizes it or 
not or whether the feeling is justified 
or not—that is beside the point—General 
Vaughan is the symbol in the eyes of the 
American people of those conditions in 
the executive branch of government 
which have given rise to widespread de- 
mands for investigation into moral and 
ethical standards. Noone more unfortu- 
nate could have possibly been selected. 

It is inconceivable that the President 
intentionally took this step to add insult 
to injury. I do not charge that. I can- 
not believe that. But unless a change 
in plans is made before Thursday, an- 
other bitter wave of resentment will 
sweep the country which cannot possibly 
profit anyone and which may do serious 
damage to the efforts now being sin- 
cerely advanced from many quarters to 
learn the true facts about the far-east- 
ern situation. Please, Mr. President, re- 
consider your selection. 
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REDUCED POSTAGE ON AIR-MAIL PAR- 
CEL POST TO MEMBERS OF THE ARMED 
FORCES IN KOREA 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today introduced a bill to reduce 
by 50 percent the postage on parcels, not 
exceeding 5 pounds in weight, sent by 
air parcel post to members of the Armed 
Forces on duty in Korea. 

Parents and others who send parcels 
to their relatives and friends serving our 
country in this combat area are required 
to pay unusually high postage because of 
the long distance involved and neces- 
sity to send parcels by air if they ex- 
pect them to be received within a rea- 
sonable time. For a large part of this 
country, these parcels must be sent 
paying the rate for the eighth zone, 
which is 80 cents a pound. 

I am aware tha: the postal service is 
presently operating at a deficit, but the 
big share of the deficit is not in air par- 
cel post. It seems to me that if we are 
going to continue to subsidize any mail- 
ings, it would be much fairer to subsi- 
dize a mailing of this sort rather than 
pay the postage for persons who are re- 
ceiving magazines and large newspapers 
through the mail to read in the com- 
fort of their own homes. As a matter of 
fact, a slight reduction in the subsidy 
we are paying for second-class mail will 
more than compensate for this service. 

I should also like to point out that 
the Post Office Department is not 
charged for carrying these parcels be- 
yond the ports of embarkation and ac- 
tually experiences a profit on parcels of 
this sort. During the last war, for ex- 
ample, the Department realized in 1 
year, 1945, approximately $90,000,000 in 
profit on air mail going to our men in 
the Armed Forces. The reason for this 
profit is they do not have to pay the ex- 
pensive distribution costs that they pay 
in the individual delivery on other mail. 


VAUGHAN GREETS MacARTHUR 


Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 


dent Truman has chosen Gen. Harry 


Vaughan as his representative to wel- 
come Douglas MacArthur to Washing- 
ton. A more appropriate selection could 
not have been made. After all, is not 
the President seeking to put General 
MacArthur in a “deep freeze”? 


THE CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Consent Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the calendar. 
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CERTAIN CLAIMANTS DAMAGED BY 
BLASTING OPERATIONS ON THE MER- 
RIMACK RIVER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 512) 
conferring jurisdiction upon the United 
States District Court for the District of 
Massachusetts to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon claims arising 
out of certain blasting operations on the 
Merrimack River. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, and I do not 
intend to, for several calls of the calen- 
dar this bill has been passed over while 
awaiting a proper amendment. I now 
have the amendment which has been 
presented to me by the author of the 
bill, and it has the approval, I am in- 
formed by the chairman, of the commit- 
tee. I therefore withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection and, after the bill is 
read, will present the amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That jurisdiction is 
hereby conferred upon the United States 
District Court for the District of Massachu- 
setts to hear, determine, and render judg- 
ment upon any claim against the United 
States for damages sustained as a result of 
blasting operations conducted on the Merri- 
mack River during the year 1937 in connec- 
tion with the prosecution of a flood-control 
project under the supervision of the Army 
engineers. 

Sec.2.In the determination of such 
claims, the United States shall be held liable 
for such damages, and for any acts com- 
mitted by any of its officers or employees, 
to the same extent as if the United States 
were a private person. 

Sec. 3. Suit upon such claims may be in- 
stituted at any time within 1 year after the 
enactment of this act, notwithstanding the 
lapse of time or any statute of limitations. 
Proceedings for the determination of such 
claims, and appeals from and payment of 
any judgment thereon, shall be in the same 
manner as in the cases of claims over which 
such court has jurisdiction under the pro- 
visions of paragraph “twentieth” of section 
24 of the Judicial Code, as amended. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 2, line 11, strike out the word “para- 
graph” and the balance of the bill and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “section 1346 of title 28, 
United States Code, as amended.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 
Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof: “That jurisdiction is 
hereby conferred upon the United States 
District Court for the District of Massachu- 
setts to hear, determine and render judg- 
ment upon the claim of Mrs. Walter J. 
Bickfora, of Andover, Mass., against the 
United States for damages sustained as a 
result of blasting operations conducted on 
the Merrimack River near Lowell, Mass., dur- 
ing the year 1937 in connection with the 
prosecution of a flood-control project under 
the supervision of the Army engineers. 
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“Sec. 2. In the determination of such 
claim, the United States shall be held liable 
for such damages, and for any acts com- 
mitted by any of its officers or employees, 
to the same extent as if the United States 
were a private person, 

“Sec. 3. Suit upon such claim may be in- 
stituted at any time within 1 year after 
the enactment of this act, notwithstanding 
the lapse of time or any statute of limita- 
tion: Provided, That the city of Lowell, 
Mass., is named as a party defendant in said 
suit. Proceedings for the determination of 
such claims, and appeals from and payment 
of any judgment thereon, shall be in the 
same manner as in the cases of claims over 
which such court has jurisdiction under the 
provisions of section 1346 of title 28, United 
States Code, as amended.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill conferring jurisdiction upon the 
United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Massachusetts to hear, deter- 
mine, and render judgment upon the 
claim of Mrs. Walter 1. Bickford.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING ATTENDANCE OF UNITED 
STATES NAVY BAND AT FINAL REUNION 
OF UNITED CONFEDERATE VETERANS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2952) 
to authorize the attendance of the United 
States Navy Band at the final reunion 
of the United Confederate Veterans to be 
held in Norfolk, Va., May 30 through 
June 2, 1951. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted etc., That the President is 
authorized to permit the band of United 
States Navy to attend and give concerts at 
the final reunion of the United Confederate 
Veterans at Norfolk, Va., May 30 through 
June 2, 1951. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of defraying ex- 
penses of such band in attending and giving 
concerts at such reunion there is hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated a sufficient sum 
to cover the cost of transportation and pull- 
man accommodations for the leader and 
members of the Navy Band, and allowance 
not to exceed $8 per day for additional 
traveling and living expenses while on duty, 
such allowance to be in addition to pay and 
allowance to which they would be entitled 
while serving their permanent station. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


SETTLEMENT OF CERTAIN MARITIME 
CLAIMS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1764) 
to authorize the Secretaries of the Army 
and Air Force to settle, pay, adjust, and 
compromise certain claims for damages 
and for salvage and towage and to ex- 
ecute releases, certifications, and reports 
with respect thereto, and for other pur- 
poses. - 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretaries of 
the Army and Air Force, under the direction 
of the Secretary of Defense, are hereby au- 
thorized to consider, ascertain, adjust, deter- 
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mine, compromise, or settle claims for dam- 
ages caused by vessels of or in the service 
of their respective departments, and for com- 
pensation for towage and salvage services, 
including contract salvage, rendered to such 
vessels, and to pay the amount of any claims 
so determined, compromised, or settled, and 
upon acceptance of such payment by the 
claimant, and not until then, such determi- 
nation, settlement, or compromise of such 
claim shall be final and conclusive for all 
purposes, any law to the contrary notwith- 
standing: Provided, That this section, as re- 
spects the determination, compromise, set- 
tlement, and payment of claims, shall be sup- 
plementary to, and not in lieu of, all other 
provisions of law authorizing consideration, 
adjustment, determination, settlement, and 
payment of claims: Provided further, That 
all payments of claims made under this sec- 
tion shall be made out of applicable appro- 
priations which are hereby authorized: And 
provided further, That the payment of any 
claim on which a net amount exceeding 
$500,000 is determined to be due from the 
United States, or which is compromised or 
settled at a net amount exceeding $500,000 
payable by the United States, shall not be 
authorized by this section, and all claims 
determined, compromised, or settled here- 
under at a net amount exceeding $500,000 
payable by the United States rhall be certi- 
fied by the Secretary concerned to the Con- 
gress. 

Src. 2. The Secretaries of the Army and 
Air Force, under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of Defense, are hereby authorized to 
consider, ascertain, adjust, determine, com- 
promise, or settle claims for damage cog- 
nizable in admiralty in a district court of 
the United States and all claims for damage 
caused by a vessel or floating object to prop- 
erty of the United States under the jurisdic- 
tion of their respective departments or prop- 
erty for which their respective departments 
may have assumed, by contract or otherwise, 
any obligation to respond for damage there- 
to. The Secretaries of the Army and Air 
Force, for their respective departments, are 
further authorized to receive in payment of 
any such claim the amount due the United 
States pursuant to determination, compro- 
mise, or settlement as herein authorized and, 
upon acceptance of such payment but not 
until then, such determination, settlement, 
or compromise of such claim shall be final 
and conclusive for all purposes, any law to 
the contrary notwithstanding. All such pay- 
ments shall be covered into the Treasury of 
the United States as miscellaneous receipts, 
The Secretary concerned is authorized to exe- 
cute on behalf of the United States and to 
deliver in exchange for such payment a full 
release of such claim: Provided, That this 
section, as respects the determination, com- 
promise, settlement, and payment of claims, 
shall be supplementary to, and not in lieu 
of, all other provisions of law authorizing the 
determination, compromise, or settlement of 
claims for damage to property hereinabove 
described: Provided further, That no settle- 
mert or compromise where there is involved 
a payment in the net amount of over $500,000 
shall be authorized by this section. 

Src. 3. The Secretaries of the Army and Air 


` Force, under the direction of the Secretary of 


Defense, are hereby authorized to consider, 
ascertain, adjust, determine, compromise, or 
settle any claim for salvage services rendered 
by their respective departments to any ves- 
sel; Provided, That all moneys received by 
the respective departments for salvage serv- 
ices rendered shall be covered into the Treas- 
ury as miscellaneous receipts. 

Sec. 4. Within 20 days after payment of 
any claim determined, compromised, or set- 
tled under section 1 of this act at a net 
amount exceeding $3,000 payable by the 
United States or within 20 days after receipt 
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of payment or settlement of any claim under 
section 2 or section 3 of this act, the Secre- 
tary concerned shall file reports with the 
Committees on Armed Services of the Senate 
and House of Representatives setting forth 
the nature of the claim, the vessel or vessels 
involved, the amount paid or received with 
respect thereto, the basis of the determina- 
tion, compromise, or settlement, and other 
pertinent facts: Provided, That during any 
war the reports required under this section 
may omit any fact or facts disclosure of 
which, in the opinion of the Secretary con- 
cerned, would be prejudicial to the national 
security. 

SEC. 5. Subject to the proviso of section 4 
hereof, the Secretaries of the Army and Air 
Force shall report to the Congress, at each 
session thereof, all amounts paid by their 
respective departments or received by their 
respective departments under this act. 

Sc. 6. When the net amount paid or re- 
ceived in settlement does not exceed $1,000 
the authority of the Secretary of the Army 
or Secretary of the Air Force, as set forth in 
sections 1 and 2 hereof, may be exercised by 
such person or persons in the military de- 
partment concerned as the Secretary thereof 
may designate. 

SEC. 7. The provisions of this act shall not 
apply with respect to any claim as to which 
a suit has been filed by or against the United 
States and is pending at the date of the en- 
actment of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


INCREASING CRIMINAL PENALTIES UNDER 
THE SHERMAN ANTITRUST ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2401) 
to increase criminal penalties under the 
Sherman Antitrust Act. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, if the chairman of 
the committee is present I should like 
to have some explanation of the needs, 
3 and urgency for the legisla- 

ion. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not 
see the gentleman from New York on 
the floor, nor the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania either. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. Imay say to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan in passing that 
the chairman of the committee is ap- 
parently temporarily out of the Chamber. 
This bill increases the maximum per- 
missible penalty from $5,000 to $50,000 
for violation of the Sherman Act. 

It was passed in the House in the last 
session and was never acted upon in the 
Senate. It had the unanimous approval, 
as I recall, of all the members of the 
subcommittee and also of the full Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. FORD. I wish to ask the gentle- 
man from New York if this year it was 
unanimously reported by the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Mr. KEATING. It is my recollection 
that it was; yes. 

Mr. FORD. Several weeks ago all the 
members of the Consent Calendar ob- 
jectors’ committee laid down a policy in- 
dicating that we were to require depart- 
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mental reports on legislation before any 
legislation could be approved by the 
various objectors. I notice that in this 
case there are no departmental reports 
on this proposed legislation. Can the 
gentleman explain why this legislation 
was placed on the calendar in view of the 
policy set forth by all members of the 
objector’s committee? 

Mr. KEATING. I entirely agree with 
the policy adopted by the objectors’ 
committee. Due to the absence of the 
chairman of the committee it may be 
that the gentleman wishes to ask unani- 
mous consent that the matter go over; 
but I may say to the gentleman that this 
bill was reported without hearing this 
year in view of the fact there were some 
hearings on the same bin in the last ses- 
sion, at which time the Department of 
Justice indicated its approval of the leg- 
islation. Perhaps it would have been 
well in the report to have included the 
approval which they gave last year to 
the same bill. I rose because I thought 
perhaps the gentleman wanted an ex- 
planation. 

Mr. FORD. Will the gentleman from 
New York assure the Members of the 
House, and particularly members of the 
objectors’ committee, that at the time 
the legislation was approved by the 
House a year ago there were department- 
al reports approving the legislation? 

Mr. KEATING. Whether they were 
in writing as letters or not, I am uncer- 
tain. There was either a letter or there 
was an appearance before the Attorney 
General or someone on his behalf to ex- 
press his approval of the bill. One or 
the other, I can assure the gentleman, 
was furnished in the last session. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I notice on page 
2 of the committee report it says: 

Hon. Herbert A. Bergson, Assistant Attor- 
ney General in charge of the Antitrust Divi- 
sion, Department of Justice, told the Sub- 
committee on Study of Monopoly Power: 

“A fine of $5,000 for violating a law which 
is so important to our economy, in my opin- 
ion, was inadequate when it was passed in 
1890, and it certainly is inadequate today! 


And so forth. We know that Mr. Berg- 
son was in charge of the Antitrust Divi- 
sion of the Department of Justice at that 
time. I call this to the gentleman's at- 
tention because he was the Assistant At- 
torney General in charge. I assume the 
committee reported it out this year be- 
cause they had hearings last year and 
the House acted favorably. As I under- 
stand it, unless it is important or far- 
reaching legislation committees usually 
report out similar bills under such 
circumstances. 

Mr. FORD. In light of the statement 
by the majority leader and the state- 
ment of the gentleman from New York, 
I feel the bringing of this bill before the 
House at this time is not contrary to the 
policy set forth by the members of the 
objectors’ committee; therefore I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 
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There ‘being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That sections 1, 2, and 
3 of the act of July 2, 1890 (15 U. S. C. 1 fl.), 
as amended, are hereby further amended by 
striking out in each section where it appears, 
the phrase “fine not exceeding five thousand 
dollars” or the phrase “fine not exceeding 
$5,000” and substituting in lieu thereof in 
each case the phrase “fine not exeeding fifty 
thousand dollars.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


ATTORNEYS EMPLOYED BY THE SELECT 
COMMITTEE OF THE HOUSE OF REP- 
RESENTATIVES AUTHORIZED BY HOUSE 
RESOLUTION 93 


The Clerk called House Joint Reso- 
lution 171 to suspend the application 
of certain Federal laws with respect to 
attorneys employed by the select com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives 
authorized by House Resolution 93, 
Eighty-second Congress, first session. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the House joint resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, etc., That service or employment 
of persous as attorneys on a temporary basis 
to assist the Select Committee To Investi- 
gate the Alleged Abuses in the Education, 
Training, and Loan Guaranty Programs of 
World War II Veterans, of the House of 
Pepresentatives, in the study and investiga- 
tion ordered by House Resolution 93, agreed 
to January 29, 1951, shall not be consid- 
ered as service or employment bringing such 
persons within the provisions of sections 
281, 283, or 284, of title 18 of the United 
States Code, or of any other law imposing 
restrictions, requirements, or penalties in 
relation to the employment of persons, the 
performance of services, or the payment or 
receipt of compensation in connection with 
any claim, proceeding, or matter involving 
the United States. 


The House joint resolution was or- 
dered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


TENURE OF SERVICE OF REFEREES IN 
BANKRUPTCY 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3291) 
to amend subdivision a of section 34 
of the Bankruptcy Act, as amended. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That subdivision a of 
section 34 of the Bankruptcy Act, as amend- 
ed, is hereby amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following additional sentence: 
“Upon the expiration of his term, a referee 
in bankruptcy shall continue to perform the 
duties of his office until his successor is ap- 
pointed and qualifies provided the filling of 
the vacancy has been authorized by the con- 
ference as provided in subdivision b of sec- 
tion 43 of this act.” 


The »ill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

AMENDMENT TO BANKRUPTCY ACT 

The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3292) 


to amend subdivision a of section 55 
of the Bankruptcy Act, as amended. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That subdivision a of 

section 55 of the Bankruptcy Act, as 
amended, is hereby amended to read as fol- 
lows: 
- “a. The court shall cause the first meeting 
of the creditors of a bankrupt to be held not 
less than 10 nor more than 30 days after the 
adjudication, at the place or at one of the 
places designated by the conference pursuant 
to paragraph (1) of subdivision b of section 
37 of this act as a place at which court shall 
be held within the judicial district in which 
the proceeding is pending or if that place 
would be unreasonably inconvenient as a 
place of meeting for the parties in irterest, 
the court shall fix a place for the meeting 
within said judicial district which is not un- 
reasonably inconvenient for the parties in 
interest. If such meeting should by any mis- 
chance not be held within such time, the 
court shall fix the date as soon as may be 
thereafter, when it shall be held.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CONDITIONAL RELEASE OF FEDERAL 
PRISONERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2924) 
to amend section 4164 of title 18, United 
States Code, relating to conditional re- 
lease of Federal prisoners. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr, Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, I would like 
to inquire of the chairman of the com- 
mittee or anyone on the floor who has 
knowledge of this bill with reference to 
certain features. According to the bill, 
as I understand, it in effect reduces the 
sentence by 180 days of everyone con- 
victed by a Federal court who has a 
good-conduct record. Is that not taking 
away jurisdiction of the Federal court of 
all prisoners who have a good-conduct 
rating for the last 180 days of each sen- 
tence and putting a legislative restriction 
on each sentence of every prisoner by re- 
ducing it 180 days? 

Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? r 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I yield to the 
gentleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. BRYSON. That is not the pur- 
pose or the intent of the bill at all. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. It may not be 
the purpose, but in effect it does. 

Mr. BRYSON. No; I do not think so. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Let me ask the 
gentleman this: If the prisoner has a 
good-conduct record then he is com- 
pletely removed from the jurisdiction of 
the court 180 days or less sooner than he 
would be under present law; that is, 
there is no parole jurisdiction or any- 
thing. He is completely out as a free 
man. 

Mr. BRYSON. That is right. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I do not object 
to the bill, but I think the membership 
should understand what this bill con- 
tains before it is passed by unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. BRYSON. Well, that is the pur- 
pose of it. If the man has less than 180 
days after he has been paroled, then he 
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would not be required to remain under 
the supervision of the parole board. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. If he has 180 
days remaining and he has a good-con- 
duct record, he is automatically a free 
man if this bill passes. 

Mr. BRYSON. That is right. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. No parole board 
or anybody else has anything to say 
about it. His sentence is automatically 
reduced 180 days below the sentence that 
the court gave provided he has a good- 
conduct record. 

Mr. BRYSON. That is true. The bill 
was recommended by the Bureau of 
Prisons. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. That is, the ad- 
ministrative officials of the United States 
courts. Will the gentleman tell us what 
kind of an organization that is, the ad- 
ministrative officials of the courts? Does 
thet mean the judges themselves, or the 
parole officers, or who does it mean? 

Mr. BRYSON. Well, that is the ex- 
ecutive office of the United States courts. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I understood the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Crum- 
PACKER] to say it is the Bureau of the 
United States court officials, is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. BRYSON. That is right. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Personally I 
have no objection to the bill, but I felt 
that the membership should be advised 
of what is in this bill, because it is of 
rather far-reaching importance in tak- 
ing that amount of jurisdiction from the 
judges of the Federal courts, before it 
goes through by unanimous. consent. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, further 
reserving the right to object, I would like 
to know where this bill originated and 
why? What is the cause behind it? 

Mr. BRYSON. The bill came before 
the Committee on the Judiciary spon- 
sored by the Director of Prisons, Mr. 
Bennett. The Department of Justice 
was represented before our committee 
and there was a communication from 
the Executive Officer of the United 
States Courts, Mr. Chandler. 

Mrs. BOLTON. What did they say 
about the needs or the whyfor of it? 

Mr. BRYSON. One of the reasons for 
it was that it would work for economy 
and it would give an opportunity to those 
who had indicated some desire to reform 
to be released at this earlier date from 
prison supervision. 

Mrs. BOLTON. What about those 
who have not reformed, who may be 
superficially all right? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Speaker, if 
the gentlewoman will yield, I think the 
statistics which were presented to the 
subcommittee indicate that some 90 per- 
cent of the parole violators commit new 
felonies or misdemeanors and are tried 
for those new crimes rather than sent 
back to prison for parole violation. 

Mrs. BOLTON. So, under this bill we 
let them out anyhow. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. The purpose of 
the bill is to reduce the load on the pa- 
role officials in these cases where they 
would be on parole only for 180 days, 
which is but a small percentage of the 
total parole cases, 
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Mrs. BOLTON. They are out on the 
community sooner. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. No; they are 
not out on the community any sooner. 
They are not released from prison any 
sooner than they would be otherwise. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Would not the 180 
day clause do that? 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. No. It has no 
effect on their time in prison. All of 
them come out at the same time, regard- 
less of whether this bill is adopted or 
not. It merely reduces the time they 
are on parole. 

Mr. WALTER. I think it is important 
to bear in mind the fact that this legisla- 
tion applies only to those persons who 
are already on parole. 

Mrs. BOLTON. That was not made 
clear. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. WALTER. When they have dem- 
onstrated during the parole period that 
they have become rehabilitated and that 
they are no longer a risk, this is for the 
purpose of permitting them to go on with 
their normal vocation. It is felt that 
the removal of the compulsion to report 
is a desirable thing. 

Mrs. BOLTON. I am particularly in- 
terested if that is so. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Is it not true 
that under this bill it becomes manda- 
tory if a prisoner has a good-conduct 
record that he be released and given his 
complete freedom at least 180 days be- 
fore the expiration of his sentence and 
he is not subject to any parole officer 
or any probation organization then? 

Mr. BRYSON. He has to serve his 
minimum sentence, but he is released 
from reporting to the probation officer. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Is it not man- 
datory that immediately he has served 
his minimum sentence he walks out of 
prison a free man, if he has a good- 
conduct record? 

Mr. BRYSON. In the first instance, 
the parole board has already acted on 
whether or not he should be given a 
parole. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. No, I beg the 
gentleman’s pardon. Under this bill if 
he is entitled to release under the present 
system of parole because of good con- 
duct, the board of parole will have no 
jurisdiction over him, as I understand, 
providing there are 180 days or less of his 
sentence unexpired. 

Mr. BRYSON. That is right. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. So we are mak- 
ing a material change in the present law. 

Mr. FORD. Further reserving the 
right to object, Mr. Speaker, does this 
legislation make it mandatory that the 
last 180 days of good conduct prisoners 
are released from further control, or is it 
discretionary? 

Mr. BRYSON. It does not shorten his 
prison term at all. It shortens his pa- 
role time if it is less than 180 days. 

Mr, FORD. Is it not possible that 
some people on parole the last 180 days 
would need some additional guidance, or 
whatever you may call it, and some could 
be released without any limitation? As 
I read a summary of the bill, it states 
that all prisoners shall be uncondition- 
ally released. I think it might be more 
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practical if it were written to be “may” 
rather than “shall,” because there are 
certain cases where they might need 
further guidance for that extra 6 months 
period. Did the committee investigate 
that possibility? 

Mr. BRYSON. Yes, we gave it thor- 
ough consideration. 

Mr. FORD. If you made it “may” 
rather than “shall,” there would be a 
more practical application of some of the 
facts the parole board might run into. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous censent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 379) to 
authorize relief of authorized certifying 
officers of terminated war agencies in 
liquidation by the Department of Labor. 

There being no objection, the -Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller 
General of the United States is authorized 
and directed to allow credit in the accounts 
of authorized certifying officers of termi- 
nated war agencies, in process of liquidation 
by the Department of Labor at the time of 
the enactment of this act, for the amounts 
of suspensions and disallowances, which 
have been, or may be, raised by the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office on account of pay- 
ments made in accordance with vouchers 
certified by such certifying officers: Pro- 
vided, That the Secretary of Labor or his au- 
thorized representative shall certify that the 
Department of Labor has no evidence of 
fraud or collusion on the part of the certi- 
fying officers in connection with the pay- 
ments: : 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


UNITED STATES MORGAN HORSE FARM 


Mr, PROUTY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 1149) to 
authorize the transfer to the Vermont 
Agricultural College of certain lands in 
Addison County, Vt., for agricultural 
purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Vermont? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Reserving the 
right to object, Mr. Speaker, and I shall 
not object because I know what the bill 
is; for the record I should like to have 
the gentleman from Vermont make a 
statement as to what the bill is and 
what it will accomplish. 

Mr. PROUTY. The purpose of the 
bill is to transfer the United States Mor- 
gan Horse Farm, located in the town of 
Weybridge, Addison County, Vt., to the 
Vermont Agricultural College, which is 
a wholly owned State institution, with 
the provision that unless the college op- 
erates the farm for the benefit of agri- 
culture it will revert to the United States. 
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At present plans are made to cease 
operation of the farm on June of this 
year or on July 1 of 1951. The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture has recommended 
the passage of the Lil and the Bureau 
of the Budget has stated that it does not 
conflict in any way with the program of 
the President. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I want to assure 
the gentleman I have no objection to the 
bill, but it is urgent that this bill be 
passed now? 

Mr. PROUTY. The primary reason 
why it is necessary to take action now is 
because if the bill is passed, the Ver- 
mont Legislature will have to make ap- 
propriations to operate the farm and 
they are due to adjourn very soon. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
withdraw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ver- 
mont [Mr. ProuTy]? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
Agriculture is authorized and directed to 
transfer and convey to the Vermont Agri- 
cultural College, a State-owned corporation, 
upon acceptance by said agricultural col- 
lege, without cost, the real property com- 
prising 942.42 acres, more or less, of the 
United States Morgan Horse Farm located 
in Addison County, town of Weybridge, Vt., 
and such of the personal property of this 
station as may be agreed upon, in writing, 
by the Secretary of Agriculture and the dean 
of the Vermont Agricultural College. Such 
real and personal property and research rec- 
ords shall be transferred upon the express 
condition that they shall be used by the 
Vermont Agricultural College for the benefit 
of agriculture for such period as may be 
agreed upon by the Secretary, and the said 
college at the time of transfer. Deeds to 
the property conveyed pursuant to this act 
shall contain a reservation to the United 
States of all gas, oil, coal, and other minerals 
and all fissionable materials as may be found 
in such lands and the right to use of the 
lands for extracting and removing same. 

The authority herein contained shall ex- 
pire on June 30, 1951, unless prior to such 
expiration date, the dean of the Vermont 
Agricultural College shall have notified the 
Secretary of Agriculture of the acceptance 
of the lands and other property of the sta- 
tion under the terms of this act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 2, line 7, strike out the sentence be- 
ginning on line 7 and ending on line 12, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “Deeds 
to the property conveyed t to this 
act shall contain (1) a provision providing 
that the property shall revert to the United 
States if the property is used for any pur- 
pose other than for the benefit of agricul- 
ture, and (2) a reservation to the United 
States of all gas, oil, coal, and other min- 
erals and fissionable materials as may be 
found in such lands and the right to use 
the lands for extracting and removing same.” 


The committee amendment was- 


agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

PRIVATE CALENDAR 
The SPEAKER. This is Private Cal- 


endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
individual bill on the Private Calendar. 
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CAPT. WILLIAM GREENWOOD 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1844) 
for the relief of Capt. William Green- 
wood. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secret ry of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Capt, William 
Greenwood, Army serial No. 
Headquarters, Technical Division, Air Train- 
ing Command, Scott Air Force Base, Ill., the 
sum of $215. The payment of such sum 
shall be in full settlement of all claims of 
the said Capt. William Greenwood for reim- 
bursement of expenses incurred by him in 
returning his dependents to their home in 
Gatesville, Tex., due to an emergency. The 
travel of dependents was authorized by 
military authorities. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Line 8, “$215” 

“$199.68.” 

At the end of bill add: “Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bili was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


TONY MARCHIONDO 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 657) 
for che relief of Tony Marchiondo. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HUNTER and Mr. DOLLIVER ob- 
jected, and, under the rule, the bill was 
recommitted to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


CHARLIE JOE STARNES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 907) 
conferring jurisdiction upon the United 
States District Court for the Northern 
District of Texas to ^ear, determine, and 
render judgment on certain claims of 
Charlie Joe Starnes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That jurisdiction is 
hereby conferred upon the United States 
District Court for the Northern District of 
Texas to hear, determine, and render judg- 
ment upon claims of Charlie Joe Starnes 
arising out of alleged service-connected dis- 
abilities resulting from his service with the 
United States Navy. The court shall enter 
such judgment as the law and evidence 
warrants; may affirm, modify, or set aside 
any action or determination of the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs or the former 
Director of the United States Veterans’ Bu- 
reau with respect to such claims; and may 
order the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
to take such action as the court may deem 
appropriate. 

Sec. 2. (a) Suit upon such claims may be 
instituted at any time within 1 year after 
the date of enactment of this act, notwith- 
standing the lapse of time or any statute of 


strike out and insert 
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limitations. ` Proceedings for the determi- 
nation of such claims shall be in the same 
manner as in the case of claims to which 
the provisions of title 28, United States Code, 
sections 1291, 2411, and 2412 (b) apply. 

(b) Any action instituted under this act 
shall be tried by the court without jury. 


Mr. WILSON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 5, after the words “claims of”, 
insert “the legal guardian of.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill conferring jurisdiction upon the 
United States District Court for the 
Northern District of Texas to hear, de- 
termine, and render judgment on cer- 
tain claims of the legal guardian of 
Charlie Joe Starnes.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


SGT, BENJAMIN H. MARTIN 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1789) 
for the relief of Sgt. Benjamin H. Martin. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Benjamin H. Martin, sergeant, Army of the 
United States, the sum of $15,000. The 
payment of such sum shall be in full settle- 
ment of all claims of the said Benjamin H, 
Martin against the United States on account 
of the death of his wife, Shirley Gray Martin, 
and his infant son, Benjamin H. Martin, 
Jr., on January 27, 1948, while passengers in 
an Army plane which crashed into White 
Horse Mountain 12 miles east of Digne, 
France: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this act in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to 
or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


BELLA AND ARCHIE KENNISON 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1799) 
for the relief of Bella and Archie Ken- 
nison. : 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Bella Kennison, of Laie, Oahu, T, H., the sum 
of $1,471.50, and to Archie Kennison, of Laie, 
Oahu, T. H., the sum of $7,750, in full settle- 
ment of all claims against the United States 
for injuries sustained when they were struck 
by a vehicle driven by personnel of the United 
States Army, on the island of Oahu, B., 
on December 23, 1944: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this act 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
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connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


TETSUKO HIDAKA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1431) 
for the relief of Tetsuko Hidaka. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the provisions of 
the immigration laws relating to the exclu- 
sion of aliens inadmissible because of race 
shall not hereafter apply to Tetsuko Hidaka, 
the Japanese fiancée of Ernest Collier, a 
citizen of the United States and a private, 
first class, in the United States Army who was 
wounded in Korea, and the said Tetsuko Hi- 
daka shall be cligible for a visa as a non- 
immigrant temporary visitor for a period 
of 3 months: Provided, That the admin- 
istrative authorities find that the said 
Tetsuko Hidaka is coming to the United 
States with a bona fide intention of being 
married to the said Ernest Collier, and that 
she is found otherwise admissible under the 
immigration laws. In the event that the 
marriage between the above-named parties 
does not occur within 3 months after 
the entry of the said Tetsuko Hidaka, she 
shall be required to depart from the United 
States, and upon failure to do so shall be 
deported in accordance with the provisions 
of sections 19 and 20 of the Immigration Act 
of 1917, as amended (U. S. C., title 8, secs. 
155 and 156). In. the event that the mar- 
riage between the above-named parties shall 
occur within 3 months after the entry 
of the said Tetsuko Hidaka, the Attorney 
General is authorized and directed to record 
the lawful admission for permanent resi- 
dence of the said Tetsuko Hidaka as of the 
date of the payment by her of the required 
visa fee and head tax. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossea 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


IZUMI MAKTYOMA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 1821) 
for the relief of Izumi Makiyoma. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the provisions of 
the immigration laws relating to the exclu- 
sion of aliens inadmissible because of race 
shall not hereafter apply to Izumi Makiyoma, 
the Japanese fiancée of Leonard Bunch, a 
citizen of the United States and a member 
of the United States Air Force, and that the 
said Izumi Makiyoma shall be eligible for a 
visa as a nonimmigrant temporary visitor for 
a period of 3 months: Provided, That the 
administrative authorities find that the said 
Izumi Makiyoma is coming to the United 
States with a bona fide intention of being 
married to the said Leonard Bunch, and 
that she is found otherwise admissible under 
the immigration laws. In the event the mar- 
riage between the above-named parties does 
not occur within 3 months after the 
entry of the said Izumi Makiyoma, she shall 
be required to depart from the United States, 
and upon failure to do so shall be deported 
in accordance with the provisions of sections 
19 and 20 of the Immigratidn Act of 1917, as 
amended (U. S. C., title 8, secs. 155 and 156). 
In the event that the marriage between the 
above-named parties shall occur within 3 
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months after the entry of the said Izumi 
Makiyoma, the Attorney General is author- 
ized and directed to record the lawful ad- 
mission for permanent residence of the said 
Izumi Makiyoma as of the date of the pay- 
ment by her of the required visa fee and head 
tax. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


On lines 6 and 7, page 1, strike out “a 


» Member of the United States Air Force” and 


insert in lieu thereof the following: “an 
honorably discharged veteran.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


KIMI HATANO 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 2785) 
for the relief of Kimi Hatano. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the provisions of 
the immigration laws relating to the exclu- 
sion of aliens inadmissible because of race 
shall not hereafter apply to Kimi Hatano, 
the Japanese fiancée of Roy B. Erickson, a 
citizen of the United States and an honor- 
ably discharged veteran of World War II, 
and that the said Kimi Hatano shall be 
eligible for a visa as a nonimmigrant tem- 
porary visitor for a period of 3 months: Pro- 
vided, That the administrative authorities 
find that the said Kimi Hatano is coming 
to the United States with a bona fide inten- 
tion of being married to the said Roy B. 
Erickson, and that she is found otherwise 
admissible under the immigration laws. In 
the event the marriage between the above- 
named parties does not occur within 3 
months after the entry of the said Kimi 
Hatano, she shall be required to depart from 
the United States, and upon failure to do so 
shall be deported in accordance with the 
provisions of sections 19 and 20 of the Immi- 
gration Act of 1917, as amended (U. S. C., 
title 8, secs. 155 and 156). In the event 
that the marriage between the above-named 
parties shall occur within 3 months after 
the entry of the said Kimi Hatano, the Attor- 
ney General is authorized and directed to 
record the lawful admission for permanent 
residence of the said Kimi Hatano as of the 
date of the payment by her of the required 
visa fee and head tax. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MRS. ANNA L. DE ANGELIS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3330) 
for the relief of Mrs. Anna L. De Angelis. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That jurisdiction is 
hereby conferred upon the United States 
District Court for the Western District of 
New York, notwithstanding any lapse of time 
or any provision of law to the contrary, to 
hear, determine, and render judgment upon 
the claim of Mrs. Anna L. De Angelis, of 
Rochester, N. Y., arising out of a contro- 


versy concerning the payment to her as 
beneficiary of policy No. issued to 
her husband, Aniceto De gelis, on August 


1, 1918, and reinstated effective as of July 1, 
1927. The said Anna L. De Angelis asserts 
that after the reinstatement of said policy 
that Aniceto De Angelis became permanently 
and totally disabled during the period when 
the said insurance was in force on a premium- 
paying basis and that by reason of this the 
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said insurance policy continued in force and 
effect until the death of the said Aniceto 
De Angelis, and that she then became en- 
titled to the proceeds of the said insurance 
policy as his beneficiary: Provided, That 
passage of this act shall not be construed 
as an inference of liability on the part of 
the United States Government: Provided 
further, That suit shall be filed within 1 
year after the enactment of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MRS. CORA B. JONES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3495) 
for the relief of Mrs. Cora B. Jones. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. Cora B. Jones, 
post office box 641, Fernandina, Fla., the sum 
of $5,608, in full satisfaction of all claims of 
the said Mrs. Cora B. Jones against the United 
States for compensation for the death of her 
son, James E. Jones, and damage to personal 
property caused by a collision on October 1, 
1941, on State Highway No. 48, approximately 
3 miles west of Gate B, Camp Blanding, 
Fla., involving the automobile which the 
said James E. Jones was driving and a United 
States Army truck: Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the A 


MORRIS TUTNAUER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 3527) 
for the relief of Morris Tutnauer. 

Mr. HUNTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


PERMANENT RESIDENCE OF ALIENS UN- 
DER PROVISION OF SECTION 4 OF DIS- 
PLACED PERSONS ACT OF 1948 


The Clerk called the resolution (H. 
Con. Res. 90) favoring the granting of 
the status of permanent residence to 
certain aliens. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
favors the granting of the status of perma- 
nent residence in the case of each alien 
hereinafter named, in which case the Attor- 
ney General has determined that such alien 
is qualified under the provisions of section 
4 of the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as 
amended (62 Stat. 1011; 64 Stat. 219; 50 
App S. C. 1953): 

2 Abraham, Ruzena. 

Acsay, Laszlo Endre. 
Acsay, Louise Maria. 
Ales, Edita Moskovicova, 
Antoniak, Janusz, Jerzy. 


Back, Jeno. 

Back, Eva, 

. Bialy, Michal. 

, Barenbaum, Bencjon. 

, Bejlis, Moszko. 

, Bereda, Halina. 

, Bereda-Fijalkowska, Maria Re- 


Berger, Lina. 

Berger, Ruzena or Bergerova. 
Berger, Lydia or Bergerova. 
Berman, Abe Mordcha, 

| Blumenfeld, Salamon aka Solo- 


Bozek, Michal. 
, Bozek, Czeslaw Julian. 


, Brecher, Rifka (nee Friedman). 
, Brody, Josef. 

Brus, Szoel. 

Brus, Malka (nee Ordman). 

| Buntman, Roza (nee Roza 


Burg, Robert Janos. 
, Chanes, Jacob or Jankiel. 
Chanes, Alta (nee Bibinow). 
David, Zdenek. 
, Dvorakova, Frantiska, 
, Eckstein, Tibor. 
| Eiek, Paula Janka. 
z . Jeno, or Jeno Israel 


Fallman, Abraham Hersch. 
Felberman, Flora. 

Fenster, Srul. 

Fenster, Perla. 

Spalanietz, Sahra. 
Fischer, Mor Maximilian. 
Fischer, Mira (nee Leffler). 
Fischer, Ernest. 

Fixler, Zalel. 

Fleischer, Vladimir. 
Fleischer, Jitka. 

Fleischer, Olga. 

Fleischer, Jana. 

Fliegman, Mendel. 

Forro, Joseph (formerly Jozef 


Friedman). 
Frajberger, Lejzor Chaim. 

„ Friedmann, Sophie (nee Schuf- 
feld) 

Fuksa, Joanna Lieberman, 
Fuksman, Bencjon Michel. 

, Garfinkel, Icek aka Izak, Isaac 
or Isak Garfinkel or Garfinkiel, 

E Garfinkel, Fela or Garfinkiel 
(nee Chleb). 
, Garnczrz, Rosa, 

, Gepner, Guta, 

, Gergely, George. 

Gilmowitz, Jacob. 

, Glasser, Salomon, 

Gluck, Erzsebet, or Elizabeth 


Goerl, Albert. 
, Goerl, Magdolna or Magda (nee 


Goldstein, Eugen. 

Grunfeld, Erwin, 

Grunzweig, Ester, 

, Grunzweig, Perla. 
Grunzweigova, Frieda, or Frida 


Hochhauser, Gabriella. 
, Hoffman, Edith. 
Immergluck, Tadeusz Antoni, 


Jencek, Premysl. 

Jonas, Seweryn Jerzy. 

Jonas, Teresa Rosa (nee Dich- 

ter). 
b; , Jonas, Christopher or Krzysztof. 

, Kahan, Pejsach, 

, Kahan, Samuel. 

Kalisch. Jacob. 

Rallus, Gisella, or Gita Kallus. 
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Karpenszprung, Mordko. 
Kash, Uno. 
, Katzoff, Simon, or Szaja Kaco- 


Klein, Abraham. 

Kogutowska, Helena, 

„Kohn, Ladislav. 

Korbelar, Bozena (nee Soukup). 
Kozlowski, Pinkas, 

Kupferman, Ziszi. 

Lande, Mali. 

Lederman, Dov Polek. 

Lewin, Lejma, or Leyma Levin. 
Lindenbaum, Izaak. 
Lindenbaum, Ruchla. 

Lis, Olga. 

, Loebner, Egon Exriel. 
Madarasz, Bela, or Robert 


Makulec, Alicja Marcella, or 


Mardiste, Silva. 

Maizig, Hermine. 

, Mendelovic Emanuel. 
Mendelovic, Ester (nee Eck- 


Mozes, Jankiel. 

Mozes, Dnojra. 

, Mozes, Mordcha Ber Mozes. 
Musil, Adolf. 

Musil, Eugenie (nce Rendlova). 
Muskus, Anna Labanowicz (nee 


Nachamezyk, Nachman. 
Nachtigal, Eva. 

Ossowski, Jan. 

Paderski, Mejer. 

Polejes, Abram. 

Palugyay, Farkas Morrice De. 
Parnes, Moses. 

Parnes, Bruchla. 

Parnes, Pesia, 

Petrak, Rulof. 

Podaril, Miroslav, or Fred M. 
Podaril. 

Pollak, David. 

Pollak, Salamon, 

, Portnoj, Izrael. 

Portnoj, Glika. 

Pospisilova, Bozena. 
Prehlikova, Eva Maria, or Eva 
Likova. 

Fruzanski, Chaim. 

Probst, Chaim Lejb. 
Rabinowicz, Abram Lajbus. 

, Randmets, Erich, or Eric Rand- 


Reisman, Ester. 

Ritter, Villiam, 

Rodkin, Abram, 

Rodkin, Pera. 

, Rosenzweig, Chil or Rozencwaig. 
Rubin, Arthur. 

, Rudo, Stephen. 

Rudo, Anna. 

Rybkowski, Mendel. 

Schreiber, Leib, or Joel Leib 


a, Schwartz, Ilona, or Schvartz aka 


Ilona Green. 


Sebek, Oldrich Karel, 
Silberstein, Eva. 

Sprung, Bunio. 

Stankiewicz, Karol. 

, Stern, Eizik, or Eizik Leib Stern. 
Stern, Mayer or Meyer or 


Strassburger, Miksa. 

, Swidler, Solomon. 

Swidler, David Ely. 

Szpitalny, Mandel. 

Szpitalny, Sura (nee Leder- 


man). 
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„ Sztejnberg, Mowsza. 

Sztiglic, Izrael. 

Tauber, Israel or Izrael. 
Tauber, Julius. 

Teeaar, Valeria, 

Teitelbaum, Moise or Mozes. 
Tolwinski, Szmul. 

Traube, Szmul. 

Tuchendler, Moszek, or Maurice 


, Vavra, Karel. 

Vogel, Moses. 

, Wachtel, Dora. 

Wassercug, Lejb. 

| Weisz, Jakub (also known as 


| Wertans, Jakub. 
Wertans, Judzif or Judith (nee 


Wertans, Nina. 

„ Willer, Witold Tadeusz. 

. Wind, Halina, or Feiga Wind. 

, Witelson, Szmuel or Szmul or 


Samuel. 
Wojciecjowski, Zbigniew Miko- 


Zak, Chaim Hersz. 
, Zakon, Aron. 
Zalewski, Henryk. 
Zelansk.}, Ester. 
Zlotnicki, Chaim. 

, Zlotnicki, Rywa. 

Zonberg, Asser, 

, Batho, Ferenc Ede, or Francis 


Berenbaum, Szmuel. 

Blei, Scnia. 
Bloch, Martha (nee Martz 

Brodschi, Gheorghe, or George 


, Brodschi, Matalia, or Natalia 
Buchalova, Marie. 

Diamant, Tibor. 

„ Diuzewska, Maria Pelagia (nee 


, Ejgier, Mendel Mordka. 
Fabian, Gabriel Leslie. 
ivriedman, Armin Harry. 

, Friedman, Henrik or Henry. 
Gasparik, Anton. 

Glikman, Majer. 

, Gross, Bertold. 

Hermann, Lidia or Herman- 


|, Herschthal, Esia. 

, Holeman, Jan. 

, Jonas, Erno, or Ernest Jonas. 
Kal, Edmund Francis, or Odon 


 Kawkiewicz, Jankiel. 

| Kopasz, Sister Ilona Irma. 

, Korabelnik, David. 

, Korzeniowska, Urszula Brigida, 
. Kostal, Otilie Ika. 

, Kotek, Jirina Inka. 

, Lebovic, Irene. 

|, Lobl, Iszak. 

, Lowy, Ervin. 

, Malek, Chuna. 

Mermeistein, Eugen. 

, Moskovits, Jacob, 

, Muller, Martin. 

Muller, Salamon, 

Neuhaus, Armin. 

, Neuhaus, Magdalena (nee Stras- 


14 
14 


14 4 4 
14 i 14 


| Pabian, Franciszek, or Fran- 
ciszek Stanislaw Pabian. 

Burdzy, Henryk, 

, Poatner, Abram, 

Rakossy, Tibor. 

Rappaport, Liba (nee Liba Eich- 


|, Rojtenberg, Tewia. 
Roth, Sandor. 
Roth, Nedi. 
Samet, Lazare, 
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Samet, Esther (nee Weisz). 
Schachter, Rose, or Rojza 

Schachter or Rosa Schacter (nee Rojza Gel- 

bart or Rojza Gelbhard). 

Schranko, Margit. 

Singer, Henrik. 

Speicher, Marian (alias Marian 


Szpakowski). 

, Szego, Cyula Laszlo, or Julius 
Ladislaus Szego. 

„Tauber, Moric, or Moric Naftoli 


Tau 
Tobias, Charles William, 
Wagschal, Samuel, 

Walas, Stanislaw. 

Piestrak, Adam. 

, Warshavchik, Ela, or Ela War- 


szawczyk. 
Windt, Hajnal, 

Windt, Judith. 

Wisniewski, Lejbko. 
Wohlhendler, Chaim. 
Wohlhendler, Rozalia, 
Zalcgendler, Awram, 

Zilahy, Lajos. 

Zilahy, Piroska, Barczy. 

Acs, Terezia. 

Becher, Szmul. 

Becher, Pola. 

Bleyer, Olga (nee Kornhauser), 
Brodman, Alexander, 

Bulanski, Wolf. 

Csordas, Gabor. 

Erger, Majer. 

Feibusch, Bernat. 

Fischer, Aron. 

Fischer, Ruzena (nee Kesler). 
Fischl, Ignac. 

Fischl, Rita (nee Loffler). 
Fried, George. 

Friedlander, Lya. 
Friedlander, Renee or Reizi. 
Heller, Oscar, or Oszkar Heller. 
Holubec, Anna. 

Horowitz, Rafael. 

Husarz, Mieczyslaw Stanislaw. 
Jakubovic, Tibor. 

Jakubovic, Frantiska. 

Katz, Zoltan. 
Kirzner, Zelik. 
Kormos, Jolan, or Yolanda 

Lefeber, Richard George. 
Mermelstein, Sarolta 


(nee 
Falk) 
Neuweld, Marek, or Mark Neu- 


weld. 
Reis, Szulim, or Sheldon Reiss. 
Reiss, Bela (nee Bela Reis). 
Rynkiewicz, Kazimierz. 
Schnitzler, Erno, 
Templer, Julius. 
Urwicz, Abram Berko. 
Weiss, Imrich, or Emeric Weiss, 
Zilbersztejn, Lejb. 
Zilbersztejn, Dora, 
Slavik, Juraj Michal Daniel, or 
Dr. Juraj Slavik. 

da, Margita Marta. 

Slavik, Juraj Ludevit Jan, or 

Juraj Ludvit Slavik. 
Wilenski, Szmujlo. 
Klinger, Oskar. 
Mansour, Nabeel. 
Ekz, Mansour, Erika Randa. 
EES Mansour, Shafeec Abdallah. 


The House concurrent resolution was 
ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

SUSPENDED DEPORTATION OF CERTAIN 
ALIENS 


The Clerk called the resolution (S. 
Con. Res. 12) favoring the suspension 
of deportation of certain aliens, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the resolu- 
tion? 

Mr. GROSS. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
explain this resolution? 

Mr. WALTER. This is a routine reso- 
lution that the House acts on after the 
Senate approves the action of the Attor- 
ney General in suspending the deporta- 
tions of aliens where economic hardship 
would be caused through deportation. 
After the Attorney General acts, as the 
gentleman knows, a list of cases, with 
reports on them, goes to the Senate. 
The Senate Judiciary Committee then 
examines each case, and after it acts 
the concurrent resolution is referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary of the 
House, where there is a reexamination 
of the action taken by both the Attorney 
General and the Senate. 

This resolution makes permanent the 
immigration status of aliens, most of 
whom are married to American citizens 
and have native-born children. 

Mr. GROSS. And the Calendar No. 
180 is susceptible of the same inter- 
pretation? 

Mr. WALTER. Exactly. 

Mr. GROSS. I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the resolu- 
tion? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Congress 
favors the suspension of deportation in the 
case of each alien hereinafter named, in 
which case the Attorney General has sus- 
pended deportation for more than 6 months: 

| Adamos, Nicola Dimitry or 
Damoff or Danoff. 

, Afshar, Nasser Gatli, or Nasser 
Afshar or Nasser Gatli Afshar or Nassere Cotli 
Afchar. 

2 Alex, Joseph Benjamin. 

Alpar, qulia Viola, or Julia Viola 
ulia Viola Bagge. 
, Alves, Alipio. 
, Andal, Ester (nee Knaster, alias 
Esther Bjork alias Esther Johnson). 
| Aoki, Michio. 
|, Ataide, Jose Fernandes. 
, Barbalic, Anton Danimir. 
„ Barnett, Arthur Albert. 
Barron, Raymundo, or Ray- 
mundo Barron-Aguirre or Raymundo Agu- 
irre Barron or Reymundo Barron or Ray- 
mundo Agirre Barron. 
Beuermann, Paul Richard, or 

Richard Beuermann, 
Botosan, Traian or Thomas. 

Broeders, Theodorus Alde- 


gaados. 

, Bruorton, Maria Luisa Rivera 
De. 
, Buckmaster, Linda Louise. 
, Buckmaster, Orval Duane, 
Buckmaster, Myles Carter, 
Buonarota, Francisco. 
Bustamante, Oracio Espinosa, 
or Oscar Oracio Bustamante. 

„ Bustillos, Alfredo, or Alfredo 
Bustillos-Barrera. 

. Camillucci, Silva Sordoni, or 
nee Silvia Sordoni. 7 

Caro, Maria Gracia De, or Mary 
Grace Di Caro. 

Eee, Castaneda, Zenona Palomares 


de. 
Castaneda, Valente. 
Chautemps, Juliette Durand. 
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Chautemps, Antoinette Char- 


lotte. 
Charlton, 
phenson or Dwyer). 
Chi, David (Chi Tai-Wei). 
Christiansen, Elsa Maria Hansen 
(aiias Elsa Marie Hansen Christiansen, form- 
erly Elsa Marie Zinglerson, nee Elsa Marie 
Hansen or Elsa Marie Hildebrandt). 
Cohen, Annie (nee Abrams). 
Conits, Evangelia Costas 


Iris Louise (nee 


Karagioges. 

Corey, Hilton Oscar. 

Corino, Michele, 

Correa Norberto, or Nolberto 

Correa or Norberto Correo. 

Costa, Francesca Sacco. 
Courvaris, Georgios, or George 


Couvaris. 
| Dahle, John Ludvig Johannes- 
sen, or John L, Dahle. 
|  Dagios, 
or John Dagios. 
, D'Andrea, Matteo. 
Darezy, Louis Alexander An- 
thony (Daroczy), or Louis Darousky. 
Er. Diaz-Lomeli, Reyes, or Reyes 


Ioannis Panaiotou, 


Dias. 

„Dodd, John Glyndwr, or Jack 
G. Dodd. 

Drakulakos, Demetra Con- 

stantine, or Demetra Constantine Mavri. 

, Dykman, Theodorus Josephus 
Cyrillus, or Theodore Dykman-Dabster. 
Escobar-Huet, Cesar. 
, Esparza-Hinojosa, Gilberto. 
Fernandez Maria Ydalia, or 
Maria Ydalia Madera. 
Fiel, Manuel Lavado. 
Fletcher, Marie Alice Welch 


(nee Welch), 

, Follain, Pierre Maurice Paul, 

, Galvan, Luis. 

, Gerasinos, Fotini (nee Valasso- 
poulos alias Valli). 

German, Rosa Moredo San. 

, Gentile, Giovanni, or Glo- 
vanni Di Ianni. 
Gnusti, Rossana Silvia, 

, Goomas, Nicholas Vianaillas, or 


Nick Goomas. 

Gomez, Guadalupe Agvilar de 
Harrison. 

Gomez-Ayala, Salud, or Salud 
Gomez Moreno. 

|, Gonzalez, Erundino Lorenzo, or 
Erundino Lorenzo. 

Gonzalez, Jose Antonio Perez, 
or Joseph Anthony Perez y Gonzalez or 
Joseph Anthony Perez. 

„ Gordon, Ivy May, or Ivy May 
Shaw. 

Halas, Dimitrios (alias James 
Hallas). 

Halmos, Anna (nee Kertesz). 

, Halpern, Sara Szlomeze (nee 
Halpern or Sara Rubin). 

7 Hamandijan, Yervant Edward. 
Harris, P. ti Behrs Eristoff, or 
Pati Dullivan Harris or Pati Behrs or Pati 
Behrs Eristoff, or Pati Derek Harris or Pati 
Behrs Eristoff Tohitchinadze. 

. Heinz, Dieter. 
Helm, James Theodore. 
, Hendriksen, Peder Oskar (alias 
Peder Hendriksen). 
Eze, Heuman, Ruth Wertheim. 
EE, Hing, Sheila Chien (nee Chien), 
nolliday, Era, or Eva Grethe 


Hurtado-Padilla, Rosalio. 
Isch, Julio Norberto. 
Jenderzy, William (Wilhelm) 


Johnson, Zaccheus Boyd, Sr. 
Kaczmarkiewicz, Franciszek 


X Khachadourian, Khachadour 
ery 
EES, Kaiser, Anna (nee Beerner). 


Kang, Kuojen John, or John 
an J. K’ang. 
Karas, Nicholas, 


Karo or C 

or Nikolaus 

Ka 

Karam, George Joseph. 

Knox, Derek Aries Tuyl. 

Knox, Denis Anthony Tuyl. 
Ladopoulos, Athanassios, or 

Athan Lades or Athanadsios Andreos Lado- 

poulos. 


Levine, June Rhoda. 

Levine, Bertha. 

Levine, Reuben. 

@. Lopez, Dionicia Silva de, or 
Dionisia Silva de Lopez. 

Lotti, Angelina, or Angela Lotti. 
Malcolm, Douglas Clarenton. 


, Maldonado-Esquibel, Nicolas, or 
Enrique Monroy-Martinez or Enrique Marti- 
nez — 


Mangos, <leoniki, or Kleoniki 


, Manoogian, Joseph Christopher, 
or Hovsep Christafolios Manoogian or Joseph 
Chris 


noogian. 

Marin-Naranjo, Trinidad. 

, Mastrandrea, Mario Do Carmo 
Wagner Vieira Da Cunha, or Maria Da Cunha 
or Maria Mastrandrea. 

Mazes, Malama (nee Kouzi). 
McNary, Kathliin Betty (nee 


Nitkin). 

Merriman, Margot G., or Margo 

Merriman. 

Mertensova, Nadezda, or Dadia 

Klasinski 

Milan, Maria Rogue. 

Mir, Antonio Matas y. 
Miyahira, “aro, or Chumei 

Shiroma Gusukuma. 

, Monje, Amelia. 

Moreno, Rosa Abigail Orta de 

Juarez. 


. Mori, Shizuo, or Shizoo George 


Morrison, Arthur Ward. 
Mulesa, George, or George 


3 „Munro, Jessie Gallagher (alias 
—.— Gallagher). 

Namesnyik, Joseph. 
Negi, Hassan. 

Nixon, Margaret Elizabeth 
Annie (nee Childs by former marriage 
McWilliam). 

Ortega, Lina Esther Tapanes y 


Ortiz, Margarita Fraide Vda De. 
Ouellette, Claire Laura, or 

Claire Laura Godin. 

Perez, Enrique, or Henry Perez. 

Permanoff, Daniel or Perman. 

„ Pettersen, Haakon, or Harry 

Pettersen. 

Polsky, Peter. 
Pories, Joanna, 
pf or Tanit Ikao or Koreano. 
Powell, Iry Elfreda (nee Babb). 
Puppin, Giuseppe, or Joseph 


or Joanna 


Raichi, Monique. 

, Raspavolo, Carmine. 

Rees, Emil. 

Resamny, Attia Ibrahim. 

, Resamny, Rafic Mohamed. 

Rodarte, Ezequiel, or Jose 

Alvidrez. 
x Rodriguez, Jose, or Jose Rodri- 

Rogers, James Nathaniel or 

“Cantadora.” 

Julita Centeno, or 


Rogers, 
Judith Rogers. 
Rogers, Dorothy. 

Romo-Leroux, Esther Maria 
Garcia y Montejo). 
Russino, Salvatore. 
Sainz, Susanna Otero, or Sister 


(nee Esther 
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Schwartz, Izak, or Isak Schwartz 
or Jack Schwartz. 

Schultz, August. 

Schultz, Emilia (nee Eichorst). 
Seceni, Aurelia Rebecca (nee 


Seceni, Alexander Julien. 
Semaan, Joseph Sarakis. 

Silva, Castulo (Amador), or 
Castulo Silvas Amador or Castro Silva Ama- 
dor or Castulo S. Amador or Castulo Amador. 
, Silva, Adriano Sales Da, or An- 
driano Sales De Silva. 

Silvestri, Ferdinando. 

Smith, Zedekiah. 

Spoon, Torsten Robert, or Tor- 
sten Robert Wangemann. 

Stewart, Doet Leslie. 

Syrigos, Georgios, or George 


, Taggo, August Erich. 

, Tamura, Tokio. 

Taxides, Arthur D., or Athana- 
sios D. Taxides. 

, Terronez-Morales, Asencion, or 
John M. Terronez or “Chon” Terronez. 
Thomas, Rafael Ernesto. 
Tome, Manuel Huerreiro, or 
uerreiro Thome or Thomas. 
Torlakides, Haralambos. 
Tostado-Perez, Juan, or Juan 


Manuel 


Tzannis, Georgios, or George 
Tsalikis, Andreas or Carambe- 


Valenzuela, Benjamin, or Ben- 
jamin Valenzuela-Vasquez. 
Van-Lienden, 
Petronella (nee Bitter). 
Vandestel, Richard Anthony. 
Vantent, Magdalera Maria Fred- 


Henrika Maria 


Vargas, Lino. 
Vega, Glodovaldo Augusto Pe- 
8 or Glodobaldo or Cleodobaldo Augusto 


ga. 
Villarreal-Medina, 
Fedro VIIIarreal. 
Villenave, Pierre. 
Vitale, Antonio, or Tony Vitale. 
Vitale, Angelina (nee Ingoglia 
or Angela Vitale Ingoglia). 
x Vitale, Francesco Paolo, or 


Pedro, or 


Frank Vitale. 
Vliembergen, Peter Agust Van. 
Weiser, Mary (nee Bridget 
yon; alias Mary Ellen Glynn), 

Yamanaka, Chiyokichi, or 
Guaas Yamanaka. 

Zakaib, Fred Louis. 

Zander, George William. 
Ess. Zoulinakis, Emmanouel Geor- 


giou, 

, Zuniga-Hernandez, Isidoro, or 
Luciano Zuniga-Hernandez. 

, Bobone, Renato. 

„ Hohenlohe, Stephanie Maria 
Veronika Juliana, or Princess Stephanie Ju- 
liane Hohenlohe Waldenbourge-Schilling- 
furst or Stephanie Maria Veronika Juliana 
Richter. 

„ Foti, Joseph Arthur, or Giu- 
seppi Arturo Foti or Giuseppi Correale or 
Arthur La Pierre. 

2 =4, Knowlton, Maureen Winifred 
(nee Maureen Winifred Sheila Gazalet). 
$. Pappalardo, Salvatore. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


On page 12, lines 4 and 5, strike the regis- 
tration number and name: 

x g. Foti, Joseph Arthur, or Giu- 
seppi Arturo Foti or Giuseppi Correale or 
Arthur La Pierre.” 

On page 12, after line 8, insert the regis- 
tration numbers and names: 
d Ariditi, Isaac. 
Ariditi, Mathilda. 
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2 Versteegh, Frederik Lodewyk 
Cornelis. 


Versteegh, Elisabeth Marie 
Eois or Elisabeth Marie Louise De Bruine. 

‘Ese. Selimovis, Hifzo Hadzi or Gene 
Gary.” 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The Senate concurrent resolution was 
ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 

SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF 
CERTAIN ALIENS 


The Clerk called the resolution (S. 
Con. Res. 13) favoring the suspension of 
deportation of certain aliens. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the Con- 
gress favors the suspension of deportation 
in the case of each alien hereinafter named, 
in which case the Attorney General has sus- 
om deportation for more than 6 months: 
Aaltonen, Aila Anneli, or Alla 
Anneli Johnson. 

Acosta, Alicia Lugo. 
Anagnostos, Avgi (nee Margari- 


Anghelikusis, Mehalis K. 
Archer, Thomas Alfred. 

Basso, Francesco. 

Beliel, Lilia Helen, or Mrs. Don 


Berke, Bernhard, or Bernard 
Be 

Betza, George, or Juraj Beca. 
Bianco, Vincenzo, or Vincenzo 
Mario Biano or Vincent Bianco. 

Biroveak, John. 

Biroveak, Mary (nee Breza). 
Boeke, Elisabeth (nee Muller). 
Bondar, Hilel, 

, Borbon, Amelia (nee Picardo or 
Amelia De Borbon). 

Bougis, Susan, or Sideroula An- 
tonios Hatjilias or Hadzella. 

Bouldoukian, Vahan. 

Braun, Joshua or Joszua, or 
Szaja Braun. 

Brown, Esther (nee Williams or 
Irene Palmer). 

„ Brugman, Fritz Heinrich, or 
Fred Heinrich Brugman or Fred H. Brugman. 
Bruguera, Agustin. 

Bruguera, Celia Hortensia, or 
era (nee Marti). 

Bruns, August Herman. 
Bubendey, Herman August. 
BE- Burns, Edward. 

Caamano, Andres or Andrew. 
Casanave, Grete Kretzschmar, 
or Margarita Maria Kretzschmar. 

Cecil, Annie, formerly Annie 
Rehfeldt (nee McCallum). 

Cedeno, Humberto Aoun, or 
Humberto Aoun. 

Cedeno, Miguel Aoun, or Mi- 


Cardcsa, Manuel Ferreira. 
Chou, Jang Lee, or Jan Wing 


Chou, James Chia-San, or Chia 
San Chou 

bung. Fitzgerald Roberts, or 
Fitzgerald Dakers or Fitzgerald Roberts. 
Clemencia, Jean Roger. 
Cocchio, Giuseppe, or Joseph 
Cocchio. 
, Coronado, Antonio, or Antonio 
Coronado Ramon or Macario Cerda. 
, Csorjan, John, or John Robert 
, Cutugno, Francesco, or Frank 
Cutu 
, Dapontes, Petros Nicholas (alias 
Peter or Petros Dapontes). 
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D’Araujo, Jose Emilio Seabra. 
Davidson, Isabella Janet Flem- 


ing, or Isabella Janet Fleming Miller. 
oy Davy, Kenneth Conrad, or Ken- 
neth Davy. 


Dominguez, Manuel. 
Dooner, Jacqueline Suzanne 


uel Douglas. 
Dragovcich, Toma Mate, or 
Toma Mate Dragovic or Toma Mate Drago- 
vice. 
x Ellett, Betty Lorraine. 
Emerson, Gwendoline Ward, or 
Gwendolyn Ward Emerson or Gwendolyn 
Emerson or Gwendolyn Ward. 
Epstein, Eva, or Eva Appel. 
, Eustathiou, Cariofilis Christos, 
or Costas Stathis or Costas C. Stathis. 
XXK Fallis, Dionisios George, or John 
D. Kostopoulos. 
, Ferreira, Antonio. 
, Floratos, Melpomeni, 
Frey, Inez Evelyn, formerly Inez 
Evelyn Monroe formerly Bostrom (alias Wil- 
ton or Hagerty alias Clara Barton). 
EEE Friedberg, Adolf, or Adolf Frei- 
berg. 


, Garcia, Pascual Reyes, or Pas- 
cual Garcia. 


rau, Geannesses, Bethlehem Eusta- 

thios (nee Theodoridou). 

Geear, Lucy Sabillena. 
Gianitsos, Ikovos, or Jack 


Gianitsos. 
Gomez, Pedro Tavares. 
| Gronholm, Lauri Nikolai, or 
Lauri Nikolai Holm. 
wee, Gronholm, Hedwig Emilia, or 
Hedwig Emilia Holm. 
, Gryngras, Mejer Jankiel. 
Gussen, Elizabeth, or Elisabeth 
Gussen (nee Otto). 
Guzman, Milagros Reyes De. 
Guzman, Concepcion Reyes De. 
„ Hodza, Aglaia, or Aglaia Ste- 
phanie Hodza or Anka Perishitch or Pe- 
8 or Perischitch or Aglaia S. Hodza. 
Hansen, Alida Josiena, or Alida 
—.— Hansen (nee Van Der Hoeven or 
Alida Josina Van Der Hoeven or Mrs. Josie 
Hansaen Mrs. James K. Hansen). 
. Hassin, Agreen Bahal, or John 


Albert Hassin. 
Hernandez, Manuel Mata. 

, Hios, Nicholas Leonida. 

Huang, Paul Kuang-Pu, or 

Suang ru Huang or Paul Huang. 

Huang, Jane (nee Sun Chi- 

vin or Chi-Ying Sun). 

„Inhaber, Abraham David. 

„ Jeka, Joseph. 

Kadir, Basir Bin. 

Kalesky, Alexander George, or 


i Kazanarakis, Nicholas. 
Kesses, Stelios, or Stylianos 


Kim, Tey Chun. 
Kissanis, Nicholas, or Nicolaos 


Kokinogenis, Dimitrios Michael. 
Kommus, Anton, or Anton 


, Konuk, Faruk. 

Koren, Elinor, or Eta Koren. 

p Korinis, Anastasia Stawros 

(Stavros) or Tasia (nee Xanthakou or 

Xanthos). 
x Kosolapoff, Alexandra Vasall, 

Kosticz, William. 

Kurs, Taube. 

„ Kvamso, Andrew Larsen, or An- 


Lambrakis, Othesseas Deme- 
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x Lambrakis, Ekaterini, or Eka- 
terini Odyssea Lambrakis (nee Mihou). 
„ Langford, James, formerly 


Jacques Roger Madeline. 
, Langsam, Arthur or Artur. 
Langsam, Esther or Estera (nee 


Szusterman). 
ra, Laskarides, Sava Nicholas, or 
Sava F. Pashalides. 

ME. Lazaros, Archondia Apostel, or 
Archondia Apostel Combitchi or Archondia 
Apostel Tsamiadis. 

Lederer, Stephania, 
Licick, Elena, or Elena Boor- 


kova or Elena Dormady or Elena Alexan- 
drovna Dormady or Elena Alexandrouna Dor- 
mady or Elena Alexandria Dormady or Elena 
Aleksandrovna Burkova-Dormady. 


Lindsell, Adline Chrystal Lee. 
Lopes, Manuel Maria Gomes, or 


Lopez, Joaquim Wakeley. 
Lopez, Jose Wakeley. 
Lubline, Annie (nee Annie 
(Ona a Henia) Lederman), 
Luck, Eroeda Sinitskaya. 
g$. Lui, Bick Yoo Goo, formerly 
Bick Yoo Goo Wong or Goobick You or Rosa 
aco aoe Yoo. 

XXXXXX Luz, Visitacion Medina, or Visi- 
Mon Medina (maiden name). 

. Madouros, Panagiotis Demi- 


Marginean, Gheorghe, or George 


Mar; mean, 
E Markus, Isidore, or Donald Mar- 
kus. 


, Marshal, Leonard Ethelbert, 
Mate, John, or Janos Mate. 
Melendez, Viviana Diaz de. 

Messier, Vassiliki (nee Econo- 
mopoulos or Pertopoulou (former mar- 
riage) ). 


, Mezzina, Francesco, or Francis 
or Francesco. 


— Michitsch, John Frank, or John 
Michitsch or Joe Michitsch. 


Mahalko, Mihal. 

Miskic, Srecko Felix. 
Miyagishima, Shizuko. 

, Muller, Artur, 

Najat, Ali. 

p Najat, Mahin (nee Behbehani), 
d. 1 Nenopoulos, Constantine Deme- 


, Neuman, Benjamin. 
Niamonitakis, Petros. 

, Nicas, Evangelos Panagiotis. 
Nieto, Luis, or Luis Nieto Nieto. 


* sed, Olson, Johanna Sophie, or Jo- 
hanna Faffie Johnson or Johanna Faffie Ol- 
son or Jeanette Johnson or Johanna Forseth 
or Forsyth. 


Oxley, Barry Graham, 
Pace, Mario, 
Panorgios, Canstantinos Nicho. 
las, or Constandinos Nicholas Panorgios or 
Nicholaos Panorgios or Panorios. 
, Parna, George, or Georg Parna 
or Georg Bernstein. 

. Peckinpaugh, Julia Amparo 
(nee Ruiz; Julia Amparo Ruiz Urbina). 
Penn, James Walter, 
Perez, Isaac Cohen. 
Perrini, Adriano. 
Perry, Rocco Luigi, or Louis 
Perri or Lewis Perre. 
Pekier, Abraham. 
Photopoulos, Anastassios Soti- 


Pila, Manuel, or Tony Morin. 


pPlistous, Christos Serafim, or 
Christ Pistolis. 
2 Protopapas, Assimina 


Georgandas; Assimina Protos). 
Ramon, Emilia Fayos, or Mother 
vig ia De San Jose. 
re@, Rasmussen, Finn, 


(nee 
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Riberio, Armando. 

Riccardi, Francesco or Frank. 

, Ricelli, William F. Frederick or 
Guglielmo Frederico Ricelli. 

Roberts, Richard Ellis. 
Rodrigues, Jose Lope, or Jose 


, Rodriguez, Antonio, or Antonio 
Jesus Rodriguez Bernardez, 
Romeo, Francesco Antonio, or 


Tony Chiodo. 
2 Rose, Karl. 


Rose, Katrine, 
Rose (nee Kalns). 


or Katherine 


„Rosenberg, Sandor, or Saul 
Rosenberg or Alexandre Rosenberg. 
. Rovis, Matteo, or Matthew 


Rovis. 
Rubert, Lucy Ann, or Sysiana 
Rubert or Luciana Rubert. 

“a, Ruhman, Smil, 
Sabbaz, Guido Rota. 
„Sanchez y Gomez, Jose Carlos, 
„Sanchez, Rose (nee Alfaro). 
„Schmidt, Viggo John. 
, Scoufarides, Bertha (nee Schal- 
me or Salme or Mary Scoufarides). 
Sawich, Sam, or Simeon or 
Simon Sawich or Simeon or Simon or Sam 
Savich. 


— Seremelis, John, or John Sera- 
mis or Soramos, 


, Sherwin, Stanley, or Stanley 


, Silva, Antonio Maria Armes. 

, Smalley, Stanley. 

Snel, Lambertus Jan, or Lam- 
Solaas, Peter Olai, or Peder 
, Spazierer, Sigrid. 

Spisak, Yuraj, or George Spisak, 
Stauber, Elisabeth, 

, Stemmler, Frederick William. 
„Stone, Eliza, (nee Eliza Sper- 


, Sumi, Kazuye. 
Sumi, Yone (nee Shimada, 


Takeda, Shiro. 

Tembeckjian, Rosa. 
Thalmessinger, Katharina Bar- 
bara (nee Schwartz). 


— Torre, Giacomo La, or Paul 
Solitro. 


„ Trahos, Evangelos, or Evan- 
chael Trahos or Evangelos Trachos. 
, Trethewey, Samuel. 

Vallo, Alberta (nee Alberta Gri- 
Alberta Rossato). 

| Van Beek, John Leonard. 

, Varon, Lillie Fortuna, or For- 
tuna Varon. 


gelos 


Eg. Vasquez, Basilia (nee Hernan- 

dez y Robaina). 

Veloudos, 
(alias Vasilios Velloudos). 
Vidoz, Umberto Luciano. 
Villar, Agustin Tolentino, or 
Agustin Villar Tolentino. 

Villarreal, Maria Luisa. 

Watanabe, Sin, or Shinichiro 


Vasilios Nicholas 


Nomura, 

„ Wilson, Cecely Ha:nilton, for- 
merly France (nee Margaret Cecely Hamil- 
ton 


Woo, Ji Yah. 

Yakabi, Shinei, or Arthur 
Shinei Yakabi or Arturo Shiney Yakabi 
Shiroma. 


, Yanagida, Tadashi. 
Yuen, Chin, or Yuen Chin. 
Zech, Edmund Albert. 
Almeida, Maria Fernanda, or 
Maria Fernanda Carvalho. 

, Alonso, Victor Valentin, or Val- 
entin Alonso, 


Ecg Ameling, Karel Lodewyk, or 
Carl Ameling. 
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Austin, Arnold Leclerc, or Leslie 


„Bahre, Henry, or Enrico Gra- 


XXXXXXXXX 


pesccesced, Bertalan, Imre, or Imre George 
Bertini, Guido. 

, Blasco, Lawrence, or Lawrence 
or "Lorenzo Blasco Burgues. 

— Bonino, Maria Josefina, or Maria 
Villadonga or Maria Perez Pena or Maria 
Cuevas Zequeira. 

Brown, Ruth (nee Zwick). 
Caburrosso, John. 
, Cacciotti, Giuseppe, or Giuseppe 


, Caky, Michael or Chaky (alias 
George Haki). 
, Capitani, Maria Di Sora (alias 


, Cawley, Kenneth Earl, 
Celis, Luis, or Luis Urbano Celis 


Eeweeseseg, Chalhoub, Nagibe, or Josie Chal- 
Emile Louis, or 
| Chong, Wong Park. 


Cohen, Dudley. 
, Corpuz, Isabel Acoba, or Isable 


— 


De Marco, Victor (or Vittorio). 
Der Hagopian, Rosa (nee Tah- 


, Ditt, Herbert Horst. 
Dorfman, Roza Malcmann, or 


Du Pre, Frits Karel. 
| Edreos, John, or Joannis Ste- 


Alexandros 


Ekonomopoulos, 
Constantine 


Constantine, or Alexander 
Economia poulos. 

Emilio, Francesco. 
Emmanuel, Demitrios, or De- 


Espich, Hugo Anton, or Hugo 


Es ich or Espech. 
pick oe Ferjado-Fernandez, 


Rafael. 
Fernandez, Albert Eguerre. 

x ed, Franchetti, Arnoldo Sergio, or 
arnold S. Franchetti or Arnoldo Franchetti 
or Arnold Franchetti. 
bia; , Frydman, Henryk, or Henry M, 


Aturo 


Frydman, Rozsa, or Rozsa 


4, Gabrys, Hermann, or Hermann 
Bujar. 

Gantner, John, or John Gus 
Gantner or John Ganther (Gentner). 
Gantner, Elizabeth. 
Gantner, Mary. 
Garcia, Annie Catherine, or Mrs. 


‘Gath, Linda. 
, Geornaras, Malama (nee Hadjo- 


, Gomes, ‘Anselmo Ferreiro, or 
Gomez or Jose De Oliveira Jorge. 
Gonos, Wasyl, or William 


Patricia Ricken 


Grammer, 


Niel, or Blanche Raymonde Niel. 
7 Gross, Gabriella Colanzi (alias 


Gabryella Colanzi). 
Guardia, Eduardo Antonio. 
, Guinkh, Boris Nicolaevich. 


Hanson, Margaret Ruth (nee 
Lorbeer or Grete Lorbeer). 

Harada, Mitaka Matsumoto. 

, Heckel, Martha Magdalena, or 


Martha Magdalena Rath. 
Hofbauer, Jakob. 
Hoffnung, Golda, or Olga Hoff- 


nung. 


Euseby, Trygve Teodor. 

4, Itam, Abraham Bin, or Ibrahim 
Bin Itam or Itam Ibrahim Bin or Ebrahim 
Bin Itam or Abraham Itam. 

Jacob, Joseph-Shalom. 

Jeffrey, Marie Olivia Winnifred 
„alias Irene Happ). 

, Joannopoulos, Dimitris John. 
„Kam, Yip. 

Kaponis, Dimitros, or James 


Kaponis. 
, Kappatos, Savas. 
Karelis, Ioannis, or John 
Karelis 
3 Kenny, James Michael. 
, Kingham, Noreen Mavis. 
, Koers, Lillian Christine. 
, Kolkman, Angela Elisabeth (nee 


, Kornbluth, Abraham, or Abra- 
ham Kornbluth Herman. 

Esseecseea, Koukos, Helen, or Eleni Spirou 
or Helen Spirou . 

Kracht, Otto Ernst. 

, Kramedas, George Theodore, or 
George Thero Kramedas. 

Kuhne, Elva Dolores. 

Kump, Andrej, or Frank Kurtz. 
Ladas, Peter George, formerly 
Panagiotis George. 

1 Ladas, Helen, formerly Helen 
Nicholarakos or Nicholas (alias Irene Soli- 
rakis). 


Lehtinen, Oscar Teofil. 

, Leventis, Nicholas Denis. 

1 Li, Yu Yuk. 

ged, Lindenfeld, Sandor, or Samuel 


or Jerry Liosatos. 

, Lombard, Theodora Dino. 

, Loria, Mauricette Louise Jeanne 
(nee Alliott). 
EUueckert. Barbara (nee Glanz- 


num, Lourdes J. Lynum, for- 


, Maher, Thomas. 

Marinos, Harry Tony. 

, Martineau, Theodore Francis. 

Mason, Isabel Stuart Robinson 

(nee McFayden). 
Mastor, Louis Constanine, or 

Louis C. Mastor or Louis Mastor. 


Tony Matacin or T. Matsoni or Ante Sam 
Matacin. 

Matsushita, Hiroshi, or Hiroshi 
Oshima or Harry Oshima. 


McCrae, Hugh. 
McCrae, Frances (nee Beckett). 
| Mee, Jung, or Charlie jung Mee 


Mezenen, Maud Evelyn. 
Mitchell, John Edmund. 
Mohammed, Alli Harris, or 


Hazir Ullah. 
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Morel, Nelly Christiane Renee, 
, Morris III, Garnet Green. 
. Mougingianis, George, or George 
Nicholas Mouginis. 

J. Nakamatsu, Yako. 
Nakamatsu, Natsue. 
Nazarian, Virginia, or Verkine 


4, Newcomer, 
or Jenifer Rosalind Dunn 
, Nicolaidis, Kiriakos, or Jack 


Nicolson. 


Oostrom, Johannes or John, 
Pellerin, Wilfrid Stanislaus. 
Pellerin, Edward. 

Pellerin, Maria Irene Gisele. 

. Perez-Flores, Gregoria, or Gre- 
goria Perez De Untalan. 
Peristera, 


Elena, or Helene 


Peristera. 
— Petro, Spiro Kirlakl, or Spiro 
Kiriaki Petrev alias S. Kereakoff. 
J. Pinou, Sideris George. 


Piscite.->, Antonio. 
Packaj, Guiseppe, or Joseph 


Polis, Jerry, or Gerasimos Polis. 
Puttiah, Govind. 

, Rabineau, Boris Alexander. 

3 . Ragaisis, George Joseph, or 
George Rogers. , 
Reitter, 


Nicholas, or Miklos 


Repetto, Giovanni Francésco 


Rinde, Reile (nee Kanner), 
Rinde, Esther. 
Romanos, Dimitrios, or James 


Runga, Peter Kaska. 
, Saade, Doumet Milad. 
Salovardos, George Konstan- 


Salutregui, Francisco Opitz. 
Schall, Josefine Marie. 
Scharenguivel, Lorensz Neil. 
Scherping, Renee Felicitas Vic- 
toria y. or Filicitas Wipfelder or Renee 
Filicitas or Victoria Dorothy Wipfelder. 


Antonio Bernardo Silvestra or Tony Sil- 
vestre or Antonio B. Silvertrel or Anthony 
Bernardo Silvestra. 


peeeeeee ed 


Simon, Juliane (nee Juliane 
Baldasty or Julianna Simon). 

, Singer, Paul, or Pavel Singer 
or Pal Singer. 
. Sivertsen, Ivar Anker. 

„ Skotis, Emmanuel or Emman- 

ual Emmanouel or Emanouel Skottis. 
, Staleri, Caterina. 
Stefania, Michele, or Mike or 
Mlehaef Stefano or Michele Stefania Di Mat- 
teo or Michele Stephania. 

Esseseesed, Suchar, Wilfred, formerly Wil- 
fried Skambraks. 

4, Sugihara, Kyuichi. 

Suhr, Hans, or Joseph Winkel- 


, Svanholm, Herman. 
Sydiaha, William, or Wasil Syd- 


Szedula, Barbara Anne. 
Tarabocchia, Andrea Giovanni. 
Tornacioglu, Nubar Markar. 


3. Tsoy, Victor Nicholas, or Vic- 
tor Ghoi. 


Urgent, Lillian Elisabeth. 

Vallega, Attilio, or Attilio Pie- 

tro Angelo. 
* Van Bruinisse, Cornelis. 

Van Bruinisse, Cornelis, Jr. 

, Vathis, Georgios, or pear 


Garcia (nee Ramirez). 
EME Vourdahas, Kanella Elias, or 
Kanella Vourdachas (nee Kanella Constan- 


tinou Siminos. 
, Westergreen, Karin Karin Kow- 


natzki. 
Wiitainoja, Vaino Johan, or 


John Williams. 


Wittleder, Magdalena (nee 
Wong, Frederick. 
Xirichs, Panagiotis, or Pete 


Aguado, David. 
Ahrens, Gerhard Wilhelm. 
Anastasiou, George Evangelos, 


1 Anderson, Eric Gottfried. 
$. Beglau, William, or William 


| Blank, Ethel, or Tania Blank. 
, Borges, Armando Da Silva, or 


or Frank ‘Campo. 
, Capurro, Antonio, or Anthony 


Capurro, 
EE Caraman, Gavrila, or Gabriel 


Caraman 

e; Carnazza, Stefano. 
Caroli, Gina. 
Catania, Antonino. 
Chao, William Tse Fong. 
, Claus, Friedrich Georg August, 
or Fritz of Fred Claus. 

x Colucci, Giovanni, 
Cunha, Antonio Jose. 
Dangerfield, Ethel Margaret. 
D'Avanzo, America (nee Gra- 
nados). 
, Daveggia, Francesco, or Frank 
Daveggia. 
| De Ascentis, Luigina, or Gina 
De Ascentis (nee Isicrate). 

x Dieminger, Elisabeth. 
Di Gregorio, Margherita, or 
Margaret Di Gregorio. 

3, Dobrich, Raimondo. 

Dzintars, Janis Adolfs. 
Ericksen, Elmar, or Elmar 
Fillebrown, Gloria, or Gloria 
Valhuerdi Fillebrown or Gloria Margarita 
Valhuerdi Rodriguez. 

avis, Evstathios, or Steve Ga- 


Gee, Betty Yiu Yue. 


Genato, Manuel, or Manuel 


Gomes, Agostinho Pereira. 


Gordon, Ada Jane (nee 


Grosinger, Emeric. 
Gruter, Gertrude, or Gertrud 


Ingber, Miklos. 
Isakson, Hilda, or Hilda Bod- 


Bernd Teodorski. 
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Kiritsis, 


George Spiros, or 
Kirsch, 


Kornreich, Alfred, or Fred 


„ Kwandel, Rozalia, 
Laizner, Elizabeth Bertha Jo- 


Lieberman, Eleanor, or Sara 
Brewda (nee Ana Meteliza or Meteliz). 
Lopez, Bautista Vidal. 
BE Mandelcorn, Helen Bertha (nee 
Neiman). 
| Meza, Jose. 
Miranda, Tommaso. 


Rm Moenkemeyer, Heinz Hermann 
Karl. 


3 — Mora-Monterde, Alfonso, or Al- 
fonso Mora. 


Much, Helmut Paul. 
Nen, Dei (alias Dai Nom or Tal 
‘ai Nam or Tao Nan alias Daniel 


Nom or 
Man). 

Pappaiounou, Stavros George, or 

Steve G. Milford, Steve G. Rogers, or Steve 

George Rogers. 

2 Pefanis, Gerasimos Makris, or 


‘Pinto, Manuel Amorim. 
Praet, Catherine. 
Praet, Elias. 


, Prodromou, Despina Vasilios. 
Rahme, Tanios Elias, or Tom 


, Salabaing, Jacques Louis. 
, Salbaing, Madeleine Jeannine 


Sandler, Mollie, or Malka 

— Servaas, Pleter Johannes, or 
Johannes Pieter Servaas. 
ea, Silva Carlos. 


or 


Raed Skiles, Lucy Mequila, or Lucy 
Skiles 
sok Soleh, Yousef Chen, or Lobla 


Sorce, Calogero or Charles, 
„ Spinazzola, Antonio. 
Sysok, William Stefan, or Stefen 


„Bela Matkovics, or 


Tiberi, Angelo. 
Toivonen, Albert, or Alexander 


Tong, Hee. 


Tuscher, ere or 


, Ziskind, Rubin. 
— Fokas, Panagis, or Panachis 
Phokas or Pete Fokas. 


The Senate concurrent resolution was 
ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a mo- 
tion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


CILKA ELIZABETH INGROVA 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 60) for 
the relief of Cilka Elizabeth Ingrova. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 
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Be it enacted, etc., That for the purposes 
of the immigration and naturalization laws, 
Cilka Elizabeth Ingrova shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee and 
head tax. Upon the granting of permanent 
residence to such alien as provided for in this 
act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table, 


BURIAL BENEFITS FOR PHILIPPINE 
VETERANS 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (S. 82) to pro- 
vide reimbursement of expenses in- 
curred in connection with the burial of 
those who served in the military forces 
of the Commonwealth of the Philippines 
while such forces were in the Armed 
Forces of the United States pursuant. 
to the military order of the President 
of tre United States, dated July 26, 1941. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs is authorized to furnish 
a flag to drape the casket and to pay a sum 
not exceeding 150 Philippine pesos for the 
burial and funeral expenses and transporta- 
tion of the body (including preparation of 
the body) of any person who served in the 
organized military forces of the Common- 
wealth of the Philippines while such forces 
were in the service of the Armed Forces of 
the United States pursuant to the military 
order of the President of the United States, 
dated July 26, 1941, including among such 
military forces organized guerrilla forces un- 
der commanders appointed, designated, or 
subsequently recognized by the Commander 
in Chief, Southwest Pacific Area, or other 
competent authority in the Army of the 
United States, and who dies, or has died, after 
separation from such service under condi- 
tions other than dishonorable. Payments 
under this act shall be subject to the appli- 
cable provisions of Veterans Regulation No. 
9 (a), as amended, except that in case any 
such, person has died heretofore, the time 
for filing claim for reimbursement of such 
expenses shall be extended until 2 years after 
the date of this enactment. 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
authorizes the Administrator of Veter- 
ans’ Affairs to furnish a flag to drape 
the casket and to pay the sum of 150 
Philippine pesos—$75—for burial ex- 
penses of Philippine veterans who served 
in the Commonwealth of the Philippines 
forces pursuant to the military order 
of the President of the United States. 

This bill is identical to a bill passed 
by the House in the Eighty-first Con- 
gress and on which the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. TEAGUE] and the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Kearney] have 
been active in seeking its approval. It 
has already passed the Senate, 

It appears that there are approxi- 
mately 315,000 living veterans of the 
Philippine Army, including recognized 
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guerrillas who at some future time may 
be eligible for the benefits of this bill. 
At the present time, approximately 
13,500 claimants are eligible and the 
maximum ultimate cost would appear 
to be approximately $26,430,000. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, in the last Congress, the House 
of Representatives passed this bill and, 
unfortunately, it failed of consideration 
in the Senate before adjournment, 
Recognizing the fairness of the proposal, 
in this Congress the Senate took the lead, 
and on February 5 passed the measure 
without controversy. 

In simple terms, it authorizes the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs to fur- 
nish a flag to drape the casket and to 
pay a sum not to exceed 150 Philippine 
pesos—$75—for the burial and funeral 
expenses of any person who served in the 
military forces of the Commonwealth of 
the Philippines pursuant to the military 
order of the President of the United 
States dated July 26, 1941. There would 
be included under this category, those 
who served in organized guerrilla forces 
under commanders appointed, desig- 
nated, or recognized by the commander 
in chief of the southwest Pacific area 
or other competent authority in the 
United States Army during World War 
II. 

Hearings upon this proposal have been 
held by our Committee on Veterans' 
Affairs and the measure was reported 
unanimously from the committee. 

I believe this is good legislation. It is 
a belated recognition of the sacrifices 
made by these Philippine soldiers who 
served so courageously with our men 
and died for a cause. 

Mr. TEAGUE. Mr. Speaker, this 
matter of benefits for the Philippine 
soldier and guerrilla who fought so well 
by our side in the darkest moments of 
Worid War II is something which I have 
been interested in for some time. In 
my opinion, the bill before us is small 
payment for the services they rendered 
the United States in a time of great need. 
It merely authorizes their burial ex- 
penses up to the amount of 150 Philip- 
pine pesos, or $75, and a flag for the 
casket. Any person who served in the 
organized military, or guerrilla, forces 
of the Commonwealth of the Philippines 
under the direction of United States 
military authorities would be eligible for 
the benefit. The bill also allows the 
survivors of those persons who would 
have been eligible, but died prior to the 
effective date of the bill, to claim the 
benefit within 2 years after enactment 
of this bill. 

It is estimated that the maximum cost 
of the benefits will be approximately 
$26,430,000. This figure is based on esti- 
mates that approximately 13,500 claim- 
ants would be potentially eligible for the 
benefits as a result of deaths occurring 
to date and that there are approximately 
315,000 living veterans of the Philippine 
Army, including recognized guerrillas. 
There has been some opposition to such 
a bill on the ground that it would in- 
clude many who were not really entitled 
to the benefit, such as men who became 
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guerrillas only after liberation, and so 
forth. I would like to emphasize here 
that the figure of some 330,000 eligibles 
is the result of a screening process 
which has been going on for some years 
now. There may conceivably be a few 
even in this group who are not entitled 
to the benefit; I do not know. On the 
other hand, there are probably a greater 
number who are justly entitled to the 
benefit and will not receive it because 
they cannot furnish adequate proof of 
their activities for one reason or another. 

This bill has a long background. In 
July 1941, when the United States was 
struggling for survival in the Pacific, 
President Roosevelt ordered the Philip- 
pine Army into the United States Armed 
Forces. After the war, in 1946, the 
Philippine Army was specifically ex- 
cluded from all our veterans’ benefits ex- 
cept compensation for service-connected 
disabilities or deaths and the benefits of 
the national service life insurance. In 
May 1946, President Truman appointed 
a commission consisting of the Secretary 
of War, the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs, and the United States High Com- 
missioner to the Philippines to look into 
this matter. They evolved a plan which, 
granted a wider range of benefits to the 
Philippine veteran in recognition of his 
sacrifice and service. This plan was sub- 
mitted by the President to Congress in 
1946, but Congress did not enact it. In 
1947, the President appointed a second 
commission to look into this matter: the 
Interdepartmental Committee, consist- 
ing of the Secretary of State, the Secre- 
tary of War, the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, and the United States Am- 
bassador to the Philippines. They sub- 
mitted a plan in the same year which 
was referred to Congress by the Presi- 
dent. The program called for the fol- 
lowing benefits: First, educational; sec- 
ond, hospitalization for service-con- 
nected disability; and, third, burial and 
funeral allowances. Only the hospitali- 
zation program was ultimately enacted 
I introduced a bill during the Eighty- 
first Congress for burial benefits; it failed 
of passage. 

Now, we have the present bill on burial 
benefits before us. Almost 6 years after 
the termination of the war, we are still 
trying to decide whether we will allow 
a person who offered his life for the 
United States in the United States Army 
a decent burial. Mr. Speaker, we do the 
Strangest things sometimes: we try to 
buy, with millions of dollars, the friend- 
ship of people who have never given us 
anything but trouble; yet, when someone 
else has fought for us in our darkest 
days, we hesitate to give them an allow- 
ance for their burial expenses, 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

MINIMUM RATE OF COMPENSATION FOR 

VETERANS WITH ARRESTED TUBERCU- 

LOSIS 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 316) to 
amend the veterans regulation to pro- 
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vide a minimum rate of compensation 
for World War II veterans who have 
arrested tuberculosis. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That paragraph II, 
part I, Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a), as 
amended, is hereby amended by adding a 
new subparagraph (q) thereto to read as 
follows: 

“(q) If the disabled person is shown to 
have had a service-incurred disability re- 
sulting from an active tuberculous dis- 
ease, which disease in the judgment of the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs has 
reached a condition of complete arrest, the 
monthly compensation shall be not less than 
$60.” 

Sec. 2, This act shall be effective from the 
first day of the second calendar month fol- 
lowing the date of enactment of this act. 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, today 
World War I veterans who have a serv- 
ice-connected case of tuberculosis and 
who have reached a condition of com- 
plete arrest are eligible to receive not 
less than $60 a month compensation. 

This bill seeks to provide the same rate 
for all service-connected veterans of all 
wars who had tuberculosis and reached 
a condition of complete arrest. In the 
interest of uniformity and removing dis- 
crimination between veterans of dif- 
ferent wars, this committee recom- 
mends the bill, the first year cost of 
which has been estimated to be $1,115,- 
000. 

The bill is identical to a bill which 
was passed during the Eighty-first Con- 
gress. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, this bill was passed by the 
House of Representatives when it was 
before us in the Eighty-first Congress. 
It failed of consideration by the Senate 
Finance Committee, and died with ad- 
journment, 

At the present time, World War I vet- 
erans generally are eligible to receive not 
less than $60 per month for arrested 
tuberculosis. This bill extends this rate 
to all service-connected veterans of all 
wars who have had tuberculosis and who 
have reached a condition of complete 
arrest. Peacetime veterans would re- 
ceive 80 percent of this rate, or $48. 

This bill does not affect a great num- 
ber of veterans. The Veterans’ Admin- 
istration reports that approximately 
5,000 veterans of World War II and 1,300 
peacetime veterans would be benefited 
by its enactment. The additional cost 
for the first year would be in the neigh- 
borhood of $1,000,000. 

I feel very strongly that we should 
equalize compensation awards between 
veterans regardless of what war they 
served in. This is one of several in- 
equities in our compensation laws that 
should be corrected, and I hope that this 
Congress will see that it is done, in fair- 
ness to all of our service-connected dis- 
abled veterans. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 
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COMPENSATION FOR LOSS OR LOSS OF 
USE OF CREATIVE ORGAN 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 318) to 
amend the Veterans Regulations and 
the World War Veterans’ Act, 1924, as 
amended, to provide additional compen- 
sation for the loss or loss of the use of a 
creative organ. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etec., That subparagraph (k) 
of paragraph II, part I, Veterans Regulation 
No, 1 (a), as amended, is hereby amended to 
read as follows: 

“(k) If the disabled person, as the re- 
sult of service-incurred disability, has suf- 
fered the anatomical loss or loss of use of a 
creative organ, or one foot, or one hand, or 
blindness of one eye, having only light per- 
ception, the rate of compensation therefor 
shall be $42 per month independent of any 
other compensation provided in part I, para- 
graph II, subparagraphs (a) to (J); and in 
the event of anatomical loss or loss of use of 
‘a creative organ, or one foot, or one hand, or 
blindness of one eye, having only light per- 
ception, in addition to the requirement for 
any of the rates specified in subparagraphs 
(I) to (n), inclusive, of part I, paragraph II, 
the rate of compensation shall be increased 
‘by $42 per month for each such loss or loss 
of use, but in no event to exceed $360 per 
month.” 

Sec. 2. The last paragraph of section 202 
(8) of the World War Veterans’ Act, 1924, 
as amended (38 U. S. C. 473), is hereby 
amended to read as follows: : 

“There shall be paid to any person who 
suffered the loss of the use of a creative 
organ or one or more feet or hands as the 
result of an injury received in the active 
service in line of duty between April 6, 
1917, and November 11, 1918, compensation of 
$42 per month, independent of any other 
-compensation which may be payable under 
this act: Provided, however, That if such 
injury was incurred while the veteran was 
serving with the United States military 
forces in Russia, the dates herein stated 
shall extend from April 6, 1917, to April 1, 
1920.” 

sec. 3. This act shall be effective from 
the first day of the second calendar month 
following the date of enactment of this act. 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, a statu- 
tory award of $42 a month for the loss of 
a creative organ is provided in this bill 
which is identical to a bill passed in the 
Eighty-first Congress. 

The present rate of $30 a month for 
such loss applies only to World War I 
veterans. The standard statutory award 
for the loss of one limb or one eye is $42 

-a month and for that reason the rate is 
set in this bill at $42 per month, and it 
is believed that World War II veterans 
should receive the same consideration 
that World War I veterans have received. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, this measure is another of 

the bills acted upon favorably by our 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs and 
passed by the House of Representatives 
in the Eighty-first Congress. It failed 
of consideration in the Senate, and died 
with adjournment. 
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The title of the bill is descriptive of its 
purposes, and I believe it to be justifiable 
and worthy legislation. The statutory 
award proposed would be $42 per month, 
which is similar to that paid at the pres- 
ent time for the anatomical loss or loss 
of use of a foot, a hand, or an eye. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


EXTENSION OF EXPORT CONTROL ACT 
OF 1949 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Kentucky 
(Mr. SPENCE]. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of House Joint Resolution 
197, to provide for continuation of au- 
thority for regulation of exports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
this is the first I have heard of this 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. It was announced 
last week that it would come up today 
either by unanimous consent or under 
suspension. . 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. I 
wish to inquire if the ranking Republi- 
can member of the committee is in 
favor of the resolution. 

- Mr. SPENCE. Absolutely; the rank- 
ing Republican Member has been in- 
formed that it would come up. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Is he 
in favor of it? 

Mr. SPENCE. The resolution was re- 
ported favorably by unanimous vote of 
the committee. There is no objection to 
it in the committee. 

The resolution merely extends for 2 
years the continuation of the act now 
in existence with regard to export con- 

«trols. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I withdraw my reservation of 
objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the present consideration of the 
resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, etc., That section 12 of the Ex- 
port Control Act of 1949 is hereby amended 


by striking out “1951” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “1953.” 


The House joint resolution was or- 
dered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table, 


THE AMERICAN CONSTITUTION IN A 
MODERN WORLD 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks, and include an article. 

The SP Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 
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Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day the Ohio delegation had the pleasant 
privilege of lunching with 12 young men 
and women, winners of the Ohio Amer- 
ican Legion and Legion Auxiliary essay 
contest. Thanks to your courtesy, Mr. 
Speaker, we were able to use the Speak- 
er’s dining room—an added thrill for the 
youngsters. 

This is an annual contest which gives 
a very real stimulus to the Ohio school 
population. The subject of the essay 
has always been patriotic. This year it 
was the American Constitution in a 
Modern World. 

I am very happy that one of the win- 
ners comes from the great Twenty-sec- 
ond District which I have had the honor 
of representing in this body for 11 years. 

It is with pride that I ask to insert 
as part of my remarks, the essay sub- 
mitted by Carol Bayer who lives at 781 
East Two Hundred and Fifty-sixth 
Street, Euclid, Ohio, a member of the 
ninth grade: 


THE AMERICAN CONSTITUTION IN A MODERN 
WORLD 


No one of our personal possessions such 
as wealth, homes, and jobs is equal to the 
ideals of liberty, tolerance, and equality 
which the Constitution of the United States 
gives us. It makes American citizenship the 
most precious possession of the individual, 
It is the symbol of unity. 

The Constitution was intended to remain 
in existence for ages to come, and, there- 
fore, to be adapted to meet present condi- 
tions and present problems. We must pre- 
serve our freedom and the ideals for which 
we live, such as freedom of press, speech, 
and religion. Differences in race, color, and 
creed must not stand in our way. 

In amendment 1 we are given the right 
of freedom of religious worship and of speech 
and press. It does not matter whether we 
are Negro, Jew, Protestant, Catholic, or what. 
We all have the privilege of becoming citi- 
zens; no authority tells us not to attend 
the church of our choice, as is happening 
today in the countries of Europe dominated 
by communism. This important freedom is 
one of the things our soldiers are fighting 
to maintain for us. 

In this country the freedom of speech 
allows us to make constructive criticism 
even about our President and officials. This 
is a privilege peculiar only to free countries. 

The freedom of press allows our news- 
papers to carry on campaigns against the 
evils, vices, and underworld tactics of our 
country, such as gambling, swindling, and 
black-market activities during shortages. 

One reason why we have our Armed Forces 
is because of the second amendment, Our 
National Guard stands ready to help out in 
an emergency arising in either the State or 
country. 

Amendment 4 gives us the right to privacy 
in our homes. No one can be seized or 
searched without due cause as is happening 
today in communistic lands. There, inno- 
cent people are killed and robbed of their 
personal rights for no reason at all. Murder, 
suicide, and suppression of personal rights 
means nothing to them. Such a nation can- 
not hope to last long. 

The sixth amendment gives an accused 
person a fair trial. No one is considered 
guilty before proven so by a jury or by his 
own confession. In some countries where 
communism rules people are forced by drugs 
or other means to make a confession to 
crimes of which they are innocent. The 
trial of Cardinal Mindszenty is a concrete 
example of this. 
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The Constitution gives us our democratic 


form of government. All citizens who vote 


are represented in the Government. In Rus- 
sia and many other countries the common 
person is left in fear and doubt of the imme- 
diate future. 

Although many of the makers of the Con- 
stitution were not enthusiastic over the re- 
sult of their work, it has stood the hardest 
test, the test of time. It is the oldest Con- 
stitution in the world and proved both strong 
and flexible. It has been strong enough to 
stand the strain of wars, at home and abroad. 
Thirteen weak States along the Atlantic, 
with less than 4,000,000 people, were served 
by the Constitution. It does continue, and 
will continue, to serve for a nation stretch- 
ing from ocean to ocean; with 48 States and 
125,000,000 people; with possessions beyond 
the seas. Our young country was principally 
engaged in agriculture; our maturing coun- 
try now has become the greatest manufac- 
turing nation in the world. With little 
change the same Constitution and form of 
government have served both, and will un- 
doubtedly continue to serve the country in 
the atomic age of tomorrow. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Speaker, on 
behalf of the gentleman from North Car- 
olina [Mr. Dorn] and myself, I ask unan- 
imous consent that on tomorrow, after 
the legislative business of the day and 
any special orders heretofore entered, to 
address the House for 1 hour. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts asked 
end was given permission to address the 
House for 5 minutes today, following the 
special orders heretofore entered. 


SIMON BOLIVAR 


Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COUDERT. Mr. Speaker, today 
an event is taking place in my district 
which should be called to the attention 
of the Congress and the people of the 
Nation. Officials from six South Ameri- 
can nations are in New York joining in 
ceremonies sponsored by the Govern- 
ment of Venezuela in the interest of 
inter-American amity. 

The occasion is the relocation and re- 
dedication of an equestrian statue of a 
hero who means as much to South Amer- 
icans as George Washington does to us, 
I refer to Simon Bolivar whose life is 
the epic of the emancipation of six 
neighbor republics—Venezuela, Bolivia, 
Color:bia, Ecuador, Panama, and Peru. 

Known as the Liberator, his memory 
is universally revered in the march of 
free peoples of the world toward freedom 
for all. Bolivar was the spiritual kin of 
our founding fathers in the era of West- 
ern Hemisphere emancipation from co- 
lonial tyranny. 

The immortality of Bolivar was en- 
shrined in a statue presented in 1921 by 
the Government of Venezuela to New 
York City and the Nation. For 30 years 
it stood on a hill at Central Park West 
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and Eighty-third Street in New York City 
where it was dedicated in the presence 
of President Harding. 

Now it is being moved to the newly 
constructed Plaza Bolivar at the end of 
the Avenue of the Americas. This is an 
event long anticipated by the peoples of 
South America. The Venezuelan Gov- 
ernment provided over a half a million 
dollars for the expense of moving the 
statue and attendant ceremonies. Ac- 
tual unveiling will be effected by remote 
control when Dr. G. Saurez Flamerich, 
President of the Government of the 
United States of Venezuela, presses a 
button in the presidehtial palace of 
Miraflores in Caracas, the Venezuelan 
capital. 

It is symbolic that the ceremonies will 
begin with the national anthems of the 
United States of America and the United 
States of Venezuela. Too few of us in 
North America know that the man in the 
street in South America feels about free- 
dom as we do. 

Such a man is the spiritual decendant 
of Bolivar whose proudest possession was 
a locket containing the likeness of the 
Father of Our Country together with a 
lock of hair from that head which also 
had not rested until it saw its goal ac- 
complished. Bolivar was in his early 
twenties when he made a solemn vow 
to free his peoples from the will of the 
Spanish Empire. He did—at great cost. 
Born wealthy, he died poor, at 47, a 
martyr to his beliefs. He fought not only 
for a freedom from a despotic, foreign 
government but also for a new, national 
government that would establish full 
civil liberties, a sound judicial system, 
abolition of slavery. 

Bolivar not only freed what are now 
six nations from domination of a for- 
eign power. He foresaw the need to 
guarantee man’s political and social 
rights everywhere, and therefore pio- 
neered in trying to effect international 
cooperation. In brief, that is why he is 
revered today. 

April 19 has been marked by Vene- 
zuelans with suitable ceremonies for 
nearly a century and a half—it is one of 
their two independence days. It is also 
the anniversary of our Battle of Lex- 
ington. Today it takes on added sig- 
nificance. For today peoples of both 
Americas—North and South—join in 
honoring Simon Bolivar at the same 
time. They are moved by a love held in 
common, a force that propelled our 
heroes as well as theirs: The love of free- 
dom. 


THE LATE HONORABLE J, H. GAINES 


Mr. HEDRICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HEDRICK. Mr. Speaker, it be- 
comes my sad duty to announce the 
death of a former Member of the House 
of Representatives, the Honorable J. H. 
Gaines, of Charleston, W. Va., who 
served in the Fifty-seventh and four 
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succeeding Congresses. His service in 
the House began on March 4, 1901, and 
continued till March 1911. He made a 
very excellent record as a Congressman. 

It grieves me very much to have to 
announce the death of this distinguished 
West Virginian. I wish to extend my 
sympathy to the family, and I am sure 
every Member of the House joins me in 
extending heartfelt and sincere sympa- 
thy to the family. 


PAN-AMERICAN DAY 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of House Resolution 185, this day 
has been designated for the celebration 
of Pan-American Day and remarks ap- 
propriate to such occasion are in order 
at this time. ; 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. RICHARDS]. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, Pan- 
American Day requires greater signifi- 
cance with every passing year. This day 
dedicated to enduring friendship among 
the peoples of this hemisphere is not so 
much a commemoration of what has been 
done in the past as it is an occasion for 
taking our bearings, seeing how far we 
have come, and making sure of the di- 
rection in which we are going. Amid all 
the storm signals of world affairs today, 
inter-American relations at any rate are 
on a steady keel; and Pan-American Day 
1951 finds that our course is still straight 
ahead. The American Republics now es 
in the past—and now, I make bold to 
prophesy, as in the future—afford a 
model of international cooperation for 
the rest of the world. 

It is interesting to note in this con- 
nection that last April the observance of 
Pan-American Day crossed the Atlantic. 
The day was then celebrated for the 
first time in Norway, by diplomatic and 
consular representatives of the American 
Republics at Oslo. The inter-American 
spirit showed itself to be exportable 
without loss of cordiality and enthusi- 
asm. That Norwegian celebration, of 
course, Was a small incident indeed when 
compared with such a major inter- 
American event as the Fourth Meeting 
of Consultation of the Foreign Ministers 
of the American Republics so successful- 
ly concluded at Washington last week. 
Nor could it compare in significance with 
such vast and useful projects as the Cen- 
sus of the Americas, on which all our Re- 
publics are cooperating. Nevertheless 
that small blossoming overseas of the 
Pan-American Day spirit is an indica- 
tion of how deeply rooted that date is in 
the hearts of the American peoples. 

Pan-American Day was first officially 
proclaimed by President Hoover in 1930. 
Three years later, President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt said in his inaugural address: 

In the field of world policy, I would dedi- 
cate this Nation to the policy of the good 
neighbor—the neighbor who resolutely re- 
spects himself and, because he does so, re- 
spects the rights of others—the neighbor 
who respects his obligations and respects 
the sanctity of his agreements in and with 
a world of neighbors. 


Self-respect and respect for one an- 
other continue to characterize the rela- 
tions of the American Republics. Our 
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Governments have learned how to take 
counsel together on our mutual prob- 
lems and to solve them honorably, pa- 
cifically, and on the democratic basis of 
perfect equality. 

The sincere and cooperative friend- 
ship of the United States with the sister 
republics, and their reciprocal cooper- 
ation and friendship, is one of the fin- 
est examples of international relation- 
ships in history. No other such rela- 
tionship has ever been carried out over 
so long a period by so large a group of 
independent nations. 

Cooperation is the accepted method 
of international procedure among the 
countries of this hemisphere. It is by 
no means limited to political action. 
The relations of our country with the 
other American Republics is close in all 
the diverse interchanges that bring 
about better understanding and promote 
the mutual welfare; interchanges car- 
ried on by both governmental and pri- 
vate agencies, and by individual citi- 
zens in or out of public office, as well 
as by organizations in many fields. In 
other words, the great hemisphere reser- 
voir of skills and knowledge is constantly 
on tap and constantly being replen- 
ished. 

The Subcommittee on the Western 
Hemisphere follows very closely the de- 
velopment of our relations with our good 
neighbors. I have already mentioned 
the consultative meeting of Foreign Min- 
isters as a great contribution to soli- 
darity. The past year has also seen 
other important contributions. Ap- 
proval by the United States Senate of 
the Charter of the Organization of Amer- 


_ ican States is one of these. Others are 


the Treaty of Friendship, Commerce, 
and Economic Development between the 
United States and Uruguay, and the 
Cultural Convention between the United 
States and Brazil. 

During the past year the Inter-Ameri- 
can Economic and Social Council agreed 
upon a joint endeavor for technical co- 
operation among our 21 Republics, in- 
volving basic research on such problems 
as population, agriculture, labor, mining, 
and transportation. Another important 
recent achievement has been the suc- 
cessful application of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance to 
Caribbean problems for which a peaceful 
solution was found. There is present in 
all our minds, I know, the unanimous 
condemantion by the American Repub- 
lics of aggression against the Republic 
of Korea, and their firm defense of the 
United Nations with respect to that ag- 
gresison. All this was reaffirmation of 
the fact'that ours is, first and foremost, 
the hemisphere of freedom. Our 21 
countries were all born of a determi- 
nation for freedom. They were nurtured 
m freedom. Freedom is their breath of 

e. 

There is a solid satisfaction in uttering 
testimony and praise to honor a plan 
that works, an idea. that produces re- 
sults, a high hope that achieves fulfil- 
ment. The American Republics in the 
Organization of American States have 
set forth such a plan, embodied such an 
idea, and found fulfilment of such a 
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hope. Pan American Day is that date 
on which our respective Governments, 
with all the solemnity of official recog- 
nition, take measure of their nutual 
friendship and their interdependence, 
and reaffirm their solidarity. Freedom 
and peace: that is the pattern which the 
Americas hold up to mankind. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield to the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
having charge of Western Hemisphere 
matters, the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Gorpon]. 

AN INTER-AMERICAN BEACON: THE FOURTH 

MEETING OF CONSULTATION OF FOREIGN MIN- 

ISTERS OF THE AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, Pan- 
American Day this year follows close on 
a momentous event in the progress of the 
American Republics toward hemisphere 
solidarity. Just a week ago, on Satur- 
day, April 7, the foreign ministers of 
the 21 American Republics, meeting in 
consultation here at the Pan-American 
Union, unanimously approved action to 
be taken in common defense of this 
hemisphere and the free world. Please 
note that word “unanimously.” It is 
something to give us heart, to strengthen 
our faith in the democratic process 
among nations. 

That meeting of consultation of the 
foreign ministers reaffirmed the deter- 
mination of the American Republics to 
maintain their freedom through law. 
The problems which they considered 
were major problems, each one of which, 
if dealt with unwisely, held seeds of po- 
tential danger for us all. And the de- 
cisions arrived at are major decisions on 
the highest level of statesmanship. 
They are an evidence of cooperation 
among peoples for mutual security at a 
time when the freedom of mankind is 
threatened. 

The collective decisions unanimously 
approved were for military defense of 
the hemisphere; for economic coopera- 
tion among the American Republics; and 
for the internal security of each country, 
without which, in the long run, it would 
avail little to have frontiers defended 
and food bins full. 

There can be no doubt that this con- 
sultative meeting acquainted us as well 
as the visiting foreign ministers of the 
sister Republics more fully with certain 
complicated aspects of the present inter- 
national emergency. Each country had 
its own case to present; and all had the 
opportunity of matching experiences and 
adjusting requirements. As one delegate 
said, these adjustments were not con- 
cessions so much as insurance in a time 
of crisis. 

The foreign ministers realized clearly 
the extent of the threat to the security 
of our countries individually as well as 
collectively; and individually as well as 
collectively they resolved on the military 
preparedness of each as the ultimate 
safeguard for all. Around the common 
council table, there was a meeting of 
minds also on the question of internal 
security. 

We here today, as Members of the Con- 
gress, have all had the sad opportunity 
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of observing the methods of foreign po- 


` litical ideologies in attempting to infil- 


trate our own system of government and 
to subvert the democratic principles by 
which we live. It became very clear dur- 
ing the meeting of foreign ministers 
that similar attempts are being made in 
every other Republic of the hemisphere; 
and it became no less clear that there is 
an equal determinaticn in all the Repub- 
lics to see that no such attempt succeed. 

The agreement at the conference as 
to internal security precautions, with its 
emphasis on the necessity of safeguard- 
ing the essential civil liberties, was a 
significant indication of the democratic 
solidarity of the hemisphere. 

The foreign ministers were agreed also 
on the importance of economic develop- 
ment as a factor in defense. Even in 
periods of emergency like the present, 
they recognize the unassailable neces- 
sity of increasing food production, im- 
proving public health, extending also the 
production of strategic raw materials, 
and building up facilities for transporta- 
tion and power supply. The conference, 
meeting as it did at Washington in time 
of world-wide tension, afforded the visit- 
ing ministers an opportunity of observ- 
ing the innumerable demands made in- 
sistently from every part of the world 
upon the resources of the United States, 
They realized, as it is often hard to real- 
ize in a distant capital, the multiple 
nature of these incessant demands upon 
our own people. Realizing this, they 
realized also, and agreed to, the inevi- 
tability of a priority system. 

Because of this conference, we in our 
own country have a better understanding 
of the needs and of the points of view 
of our good neighbors. They, for their 
part, have come to see more clearly the 
urgency of the present world crisis and 
its potential menace to each. We have 
all come to feel a new sense of kinship 
as we resolve to stand shoulder to shoul- 
der, determined to repel aggression from 
without and to put down justly but 
swiftly subversive activities from within. 

In other words, this fourth consulta- 
tive meeting of Foreign Ministers of the 
American Republics was a veritable con- 
sultation. The representatives of our 
countries came together to face a situa- 
tion and to decide on measures for meet- 
ing it. They faced it in forthright fash- 
ion and reached their decisions fairly 
and squarely. The world is a safer place 
because the safety of this hemisphere has 
been reaffirmed. 

Thus, once again the American Re- 
publics have proved their steadfast devo- 
tion to freedom and have acknowledged 
their common responsibility for its pres- 
ervation. 

Twenty-one years ago, on May 7, 1930, 
the Governing Board of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union adopted a resolution officially 
designating April 14 as Pan-American 
Day. We may say, then, that the cele- 
bration of that day this year attains its 
majority upon an occasion worthy of its 
significance. 

In our own country we may take justi- 
fied pride on both sides of this House in 
recalling that from the beginning our 
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policy of inter-American friendship has 
been a bipartisan policy. It incorporates 
the real sense of friendship, of coopera- 
tion, of solidarity, which the people of 
the United States feel toward the other 
republics of this hemisphere. The good- 
neighbor policy pronounced and carried 
forward by President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt was the enunciation of a cherished 
and vital reality already deeply rooted 
in our past. 

The enlightened minds of this coun- 
try have always been aware that the 
American peoples must work together to 
insure the safety of democracy in this 
hemisphere. It was with reference to 
our relations with Latin America that 
Thomas Jefferson wrote to Jean Bap- 
tiste Say on March 2, 1815: 

Experience has shown that continued 
peace depends not merely on our own justice 
and prudence, but on that of others also, 


In 1889, James G. Blaine, then Secre- 
tary of State, declared that— 

The nations of America ought to be and 
can be more helpful, each to the other, than 
-they now are, and that each will find ad- 
vantage and profit from an enlarged inter- 
course with the others, 


So far as our country is concerned, the 
intent which is at the core of United 
States policy toward Latin America is 
essentially what the intent of our for- 
eign policy was in George Washington’s 
day. Could we find a more adequate 
expression of our attitude toward the 
sister republics than he set forth? In 
his farewell address to his countrymen 
on September 17, 1796, Washington said: 

Observe good faith and justice toward all 
nations. Cultivate peace and harmony with 
all. Religion and morality enjoin this con- 
duct; and can it be that good policy does not 
equally enjoin it? 


Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Vorys], 
a distinguished member of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, Pan- 
American Day has special significance 
this year. In the past few days the an- 
nouncement has been made that the 
population of our pan-American neigh- 
bor republics is equal to our own. The 
significance is that as these countries 
have flourished and their populations 
and wealth have increased, they have 
become equal partners with us in the 
improvement of the Western Hemi- 
sphere and its defense against all 
comers. 

Ex-President Hoover made a speech 
on December 20 in which he said that 
the first principle in our foreign policy 
should be to preserve, not only for our- 
selves, but for the world, “this Western 
Hemisphere Gibraltar.” Whatever any 
of you may feel about anything else that 
he said in his speech, I am quite sure the 
people of the United States are of one 
mind in their determination that, what- 
ever happens any place else in the world, 
we will preserve this Western Hemi- 
sphere Gibraltar as a citadel of freedom, 
not only for ourselves, but for the whole 
world. 

I made my first trip to Latin America 
at Christmas time, with my family, 
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When I went to Panama I was invited 
to appear before the national assembly 
of that country. It was a most inter- 
esting experience, not because of what 
I said, but because of some things I 
learned while there on the floor of the 
National Assembly of Panama, They 
have a one-house legislature. Their 
speakers reminded those of our party 
who were invited to the floor that Pan- 
ama is the only country in the world 
that has a strip of land in the control of 
another country running right through 
the country. The United States, acting 
as the international steward for the 
Panama Canal, has jurisdiction over the 
Panama Canal Zone. In spite of this 
division of their country, the Republic 
of Panama so conducted its part of 
Western Hemisphere defenses that there 
was not a single act of sabotage during 
the long course of World War II when 
our forces were engaged in fighting else- 
where and when it was so important to 
the safety and security of the free world 
that the Panama Canal be protected. 

I spoke that day and on behalf of our 
people thanked the people of the Re- 
public of Panama for what they had 
done. I realized then, as I had not be- 
fore, our great obligation to the rest 
of the people of the Western Hemisphere 
for their undertaking their part in the 
preservation of freedom. The people of 
the Republic of Panama, instead of being 
discontented about it, feel a sense of 
hemispheric stewardship for their part 
in the protection of the Canal. 

I had the honor to be asked to the 
dinner tendered by President Truman 
to the Foreign Ministers of our Latin 
American neighbors and also to the din- 
ner which they tendered to him during 
the recent fourth conference of the 
Organization of American Republics: It 
was most interesting to me to see the 
high caliber of the representatives of 
these countries and to hear, not only in 
their speeches, but in their informal 
conversations, their united determina- 
tion that the Pan American world 
should be preserved and that we should 
march forward together, shoulder to 
shoulder, as partners. 

So I am glad to add my word in this 
celebration today. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Montana IMr. 
MANSFIELD]. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
honored indeed to have an opportunity 
to participate with my colleagues in the 
annual observance of Pan-American Day 
by the House of Representatives of the 
Congress of the United States. 

It is a signal honor that we meet on 
this particular occasion once every year 
to dedicate ourselves again to the ideal 
of the good-neighbor policy and to the 
reality of hemispheric solidarity. We 
are extremely fortunate to have with us 
again this year our old friend, Rev. 


Dr. Joseph Thorning, who for many 


years past has delivered the invocation 
on this momentous occasion. Dr, 
Thorning has been honored by many 
countries of this hemisphere. The lat- 
est honor he has received has been to 
represent the United States as a delegate 
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of this Government at the inauguration 
of President Getulio Vargas wher he as- 
sumed the presidency of the Republic 
of the United States of Brazil. His com- 
ing here is representative of the con- 
tinued solidarity of this Nation and the 
sister republics of the Americas, 

It is my hope that Father Thorning 
will be with us for many, many more 
years to come, to occupy the unique po- 
sition he has achieved, and that the Con- 
gress of the United States will keep alive, 
not only on this occasion but every day 
throughout the year, the desire for and 
continuation of a.good-neighbor policy 
and hemispheric solidarity. 

I would be remiss in my duty if I did 
not mention at this time the outstand- 
ing work of the Honorable Edward Mil- 
ler, Assistant Secretary of State for 
Latin America. He has been a credit to 
his office and to his country and, in my 
opinion, has been the most capable offi- 
cial in the office he now holds. With 
Secretary Miller at the helm we can have 
the continued assurance that our rela- 
tions with Latin America will continue 


to be developed on a high plane and with 


the mutual interests of all in the Pan- 
America Union given full consideration. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentlewoman from Ohio [Mrs. 
Bouton]. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
very great privilege and pleasure to 
share with the other members of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the House 
this celebration of. Pan-American Day, 
Certainly there is no day with implica- 
tions that reach out further than does 
this day that ties a golden band around 
all those of us who live in the Western 
Hemisphere. > 

Ihave often thought of what the West- 
ern Hemisphere means to mankind: a 
new world, a new hemisphere, where all 
the old mistakes were to be left behind. 
Unfortunately we seem to have brought 
a great many of our mistakes with us. 
We found here the remnants of a very 
ancient civilization. We made little if 
any effort to learn from it. But more 
than that, we have permitted ourselves 
to be careless of the great riches that 
we found here. 

In the northern part of the hemi- 
sphere we have let our soil go down- 
stream. We have plowed under our 
prairies so that we have dust bowls. We 
have killed off our game, we have cut our 
forests and changed the courses of na- 
ture. We have been careless of those 
things which the Almighty put into this 
wonderful new world. 

The southern part of this hemisphere 
is a part of this earth whose surface has 
not even been scratched. We do not 
even know the riches of the Amazon, of 
the jungles, of the mountains. We do 
not have the remotest idea what there 
may be in that great southern continent. 
It is my earnest hope that whatever we 
of the North do in joining together with 
the men and women of the South to 
open up that continent, that we may re- 
member that the earth is the Lord's and 
the fullness thereof, the world and those 
of us who have the great privilege of 
living therein. 
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There is so much to do, Mr. Speaker. 
It is my belief that we cannot fulfill our 
common destiny unless we who are all 
part of the family of mankind remember 
that we dwell upon this earth as guests 
and visitors, as caretakers and stewards, 
we must remember that it is His domin- 
ion, that we must approach it with 
great humility, with utter devotion, and 
with an unswerving purpose to do His 
will. I am certain that in the lands 
there below the Rio Grande there are 
many who understand this language. 
Yes, they know in their hearts as we 
know deep within ours, that the world is 
the Lord’s. It is in such a spirit that I 
am hoping we of the North will join 
with the people of the South in an effort 
to return it unto His hands with a new 
reverence and a flaming faith. Then, 
indeed, could we be certain that together 
we are building a kingdom of peace, one 
that will indeed be a bulwark for those 
who love and serve the Lord regardless 
of the name by which they may call 
Him, regardless of the formulas they use 
to worship Him. 

So upon this Pan-American Day, this 
celebration day, I would like to pay my 
respects to the people south of the Rio 
Grande. I would like above all to say 
to the women of that great area: “Let 
us together build God’s world in this 
new land into which we have been per- 
mitted to come, into which we who are 
women will have the privilege of bring- 
ing the children of the future.” 

I would above all things else, beg 
them all—men and women alikhe—to ask 
the Infinite to give us ever greater un- 
derstanding of each other and of His 
purposes that ultimately there may be 
peace. s 


Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr, CHATHAM]. 

Mr. CHATHAM. Mr. Speaker, I have 
found in my own experience that in 
times of depression and prosperity, sick- 
ness and in health, peace and war, one’s 
own neighbors mean more to an indi- 
vidual family than anyone else. I think 
the same is true in regard to a nation, 
and I want to express the feeling that 
our neighboring countries to the south, 
the Pan-American countries, are our 
nearest neighbors and that everything 
we can do to create better understanding 
with these neighbors will be for the good 
of all of us. 

The people of the United States and 
of our neighboring republics enjoy the 
freedoms which our forefathers fought 
for and achieved; and I pledge you, sir, 
that I will work night and day for closer 
relationships with these friends. 

Our countries have been blessed by 
divine providence, and in a spirit of 
thankfulness I hope that through the 
interchange of goods and services, 
through frequent visits among ourselves, 
and through tolerance and understand- 
ing we will become closer and closer knit 
as friends and neighbors in the future. 

It is my belief that our first and great- 
est efforts in the point 4 program should 
be directed among our neighbors and 
that as a general policy we should trade 
with them first with our commodities 
and services because trade with close 
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friends and neighbors is always the best 
and happiest relationship. As a mem- 
ber of the Foreign Affairs Committee of 
the House I pledge you my word, sir, 
that I will not cease my efforts in this 
direction. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from New 
York {Mr. Javits]. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, the cele- 
bration here of Pan-American Day re- 
minds us that this is one of the most sea- 
soned of the world’s regional organiza- 
tions, the Organization of American 
States, an organization for the mutual 
defense of our whole Continent, and an 
organization for the development of its 
cultural and economic possibilities. 

The Organization of American States 
is distinguished by an equality of respon- 
sibility, every one of the 21 American 
Republics, regardless of size and eco- 
nomic or political power, having an equal 
voice with every one of the other Amer- 
ican Republics and that, I think, is per- 
haps its most signal achievement. This 
has not only been true in words but it 
has also been true in the engagements 
undertaken by these powers among 
themselves. We find every day that the 
progress of democracy in this whole area 
of the world in the Western Hemisphere 
essentially depends upon this unity 
among the American States. 

Right now there are many people in 
the United States and the other Ameri- 
can Republics who are concerned about 
what is going on in one of those coun- 
tries with regard to freedom of the press. 
I have a deep feeling, and I think it 
should be voiced here today, that by the 
concerted influence which the people of 
every one of these countries has upon 


the others due to the practice in the 


joint efforts of democracy which they 
have had, the problems in that particu- 
lar country, I am confident, will be solved 
and without the violent upheavals or 
the other difficulties which have charac- 
terized similar problems in other places, 
I am confident they will be solved coop- 
eratively in the Western Hemisphere, 
and they will be solved peacefully by the 
spontaneous expression of the peoples of 
the Americas. 

We must remember at this time, too, 
that the economic standard of living of 
most of the people in the other American 
Republics is considerably lower than 
ours and I think this is the day upon 
which we should take stock of that fact 
and dedicate ourselves to doing every- 
thing we can to raise standards of living 
in the Americas by way of economic co- 
operation, by way of economic arrange- 
ments which we have engaged in in the 
past and now in connection with the 
obtaining of strategic materials from so 
many of the other American Republics 
and by way of technical cooperation 
under the exchange programs. 

Technical cooperation in the Americas 
has been going on for a long time, even 
before it was called point 4. We have 
been functioning under it in the fields of 
health, education, road building, sani- 
tation, and other projects in a num- 
ber of the other American Republics, 
So successful has been this program— 
known in the Americas as servicios“ 
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that though it started with the United 
States contributing about two-thirds of 
the cost and each of the other coun- 
tries concerned about one-third, be- 
cause of the success of these technical 
activities the proportions are now re- 
versed, the other countries contributing 
two-thirds while we only contribute one- 
third. The value of the work of the 
servicios is rising while the cost to the 
United States is constantly falling. 

We have also very great opportunities 
in the way of the interchange of peo- 
ples and ideas between the other Amer- 
ican Republics and the United States. 
Particularly is this opportunity in fields 
of technical, industrial, and cultural 
training bringing people from the other 
American countries to us and sending 
our people to them to learn more about 
arts, letters, government, and produc- 
tion processes, both in agriculture and 
in industry. 

The resources of the Western Hemi- 
sphere potentially are enormous, full, 
and ample for all our peoples. The Or- 
ganization of the American States rep- 
resents the most auspicious possible ef- 
fort to develop fully not only our eco- 
nomic resources but the means for ad- 
vancing magnificently our human re- 
sources and our cultural and spiritual 
resources as well. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from California (Mr. 
JACKSON]. 

Mr. JACKSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, it is indeed a great privilege 
and a great honor as a member of the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs and 
as a member of the Subcommittee on the 
Western Hemisphere to join with others 
today in paying a word of tribute to our 
sister republics throughout the hemi- 
sphere, from Tierra del Fuego, at the very 
tip of Argentina, to the Arctic Circle. 

The Organization of American States 
was founded in a community of com- 
mon interest, a community of common 
problems, economic, military, and social. 
The Organization of American States, 
which has done so much to weld the 
several member republics into a work- 
able design, is perhaps one of the world’s 
finest examples of cooperative endeavor 
in any given regional area. The Organi- 
zation of American States working 
through the Pan American Union, 
which, of course, has its headquarters 
here in the city of Washington, has made 
tremendous strides in bringing about 
throughout this hemisphere a better 
way of life for more people, a better 
place in the sun for a greater number of 
individuals and peoples. 

It is true that the Organization of 
American States is not without its prob- 
lems. Would that the world were so 
easily managed that you could take 20 
republics and have no problems. There 
are problems within the Organization of 
American States, but they are problems 
that are being met through the processes 
of applied democracy. As was so well 
pointed out by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Javits] here is an organiza- 
tion which is based not upon might but 
upon the right of the least to have a say 
equal with the greatest. Thus it is that 
we find small, geographically speaking, 
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Costa Rica and tiny Uruguay casting 
votes equal in every respect with those 
cast by the Argentine or by the United 
States. 

I think that we should remember in 
connection with point 4 and in connec- 
tion with the other programs which look 
to the further development of the Re- 
publics to the South that a dollar spent 
in Latin America is a dollar which will 
produce more in economic well being, 
move toward the raising of the standard 
of living, than that same dollar will pro- 
duce in any other portion of the world. 
A dollar invested i Latin America is not 
invested in soil which has been worn out 
by generations of tilling but it is rather 
an investment in new earth, in new de- 
velopments, in an increased standard of 
living and more of the good thing. of life 
for more people. 

I think I would be remiss if I did not 
say, Mr. Speaker, that in my humble 
opinion—and I am sure that my opinion 
is shared by the other members of the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs and 
the subcommittee cn the Western Hemi- 
sphere—that Assistant Secretary of 
State, Edward G. Miller, Jr., has done a 
tremendous job throughout Latin Amer- 
ica. Born in Puerto Rico, raised in 
Cuba, as fluent in the use of Spanish as 
he is in English, he has won widespread 
admiration not only among our own peo- 
ple in the embassies and in the Foreign 
Service, but among those with whom he 
must deal throughout the Americas on 
a diplomatic basis. I think that Mr. 
Miller is probably one of the finest things 
that has happened to inter-American 
relations in the last 20 years. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, it is a great privi- 
lege to be able to join with the other of 
my colleagues on the committee in pay- 
ing a few words of respect to the sister 
republics of the Western Hemisphere. 
Long may they in good fellowship and 
in cooperation continue to seek the 
answers to the many practical problems 
which they have. I am sure that this 
they will continue to do. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
RABAUT]. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, previous 
to our entrance into World War II it was 
my privilege to head a commission from 
this House which visited 17 countries in 
Central and South America, At that 
time I tried to convince the people of 
those countries that our interest in them 
was no wartime honeymoon. Itold them 
that there is an old adage “Tell me where 
your treasure is; there also is your heart.” 
I pointed to the fact that we had invested 
a fortune in the Panama Canal, 

I further stated, “It is much closer to 
most of you than it is to us.” I said, 
“Now we are completing a two-ocean 
Navy. It is for the protection of your 
shores as well as it is of ours. The pur- 
pose of our visit to your land is the 
solidification of the Western Hemis- 
phere.” 

We were graciously received. I am 
most pleased today to see this time set 
apart for Pan-American Day under reso- 
lution of the House. 
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Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
STEFAN]. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I too, am 
appreciative of the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the celebration of Pan- 
American Day. In view of the world 
turmoil and the crisis with which we are 
confronted, I feel that this is a day for 
rejoicing because of the better under- 
standing between the people of the 
United States of America and the people 
and the governments composing our 
sister republics south of the Rio Grande. 

The committees of which Iam a mem- 
ber has been laboring for many weeks 
on appropriations for many projects to 
improve and henefit the people in our 
sister republics on the basis of coopera- 
tion. I am very happy to report that in 
all of the hearings we have held on these 
various projects the cooperative spirit 
between our neighbors and ourselves has 
been paramount. In all of these co- 
operative programs the maintenance of 
our separate nationalities, our national 
traditions are zealously kept intact. We 
are working together in this Western 
Hemisphere in a real spirit of friendship 
and understanding. I am sure that 
these good neighbor activities would be 
highly approved of by Carlos de 
Cespedes, the martyr of Cuba; Eloy 
Alfaro, the Ecuadorian martyr—now 
called the Abraham Lincoln of the coun- 
try of which he was once president and 
many of the other Central and South 
American statesmen of the past and 
present. 

I want to join other Members of Con- 
gress today in paying tribute to Mon- 
signor Thorning, whose name is synony- 
mous with Christianity in Central and 
South America, as well as his work in 
bringing about better understanding 
between our people. His services must 
never be forgotten, and I am glad he is 
with us today to participate in this 
great ceremony. 

We are today engaged in the project 
of completing the great international 
highway between the Americas, between 
the United States, Central and South 
America. Soon the people of North 
America will be traveling by automobile 
to the far corners of Central and South 
America and the people there will auto 
to our country over modern highways. 
This is a cooperative program. 

We have just completed a radio con- 
ference in Central America by which 
the pattern of radio communication is 
practically agreed upon in a coopera- 
tive program. We have completed an 
aviation program whereby the air pat- 
tern of air travel will be completed in 
a cooperative program. The waters of 
the Rio Grande, so badly needed for the 
production of crops, are being handled 
in a cooperative way and appropriations 
will be brought before you for consider- 
able funds for this program. I need not 
tell you about the dreaded hoof and 
mouth disease which endangered the 
Western Hemisphere and America’s 
production of food. The program for 
the eradication of that disease is being 
carried on and has been carried out to 
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such an extent that the disease is no 
longer a threat. That is a coo” 2rative 
program. There are many, many other 
cooperative programs which have al- 
ready been covered in detail by other 
speakers, all of which bring about co- 
operation and understanding amongst 
the people of the Western Hemisphere. 

So I say again, the martyrs and the 
heroes of Central and South America, 
great men such as Carlos de Cespedes, of 
Cuba, and the Abraham Lincoln, of Ecua- 
dor, Eloy Alfaro, and many, many others, 
would be happy today if they could know 
that we are gathered here today in the 
United States House of Representatives, 
celebrating our mutual frienaship; our 
better understanding of our separate 
problems; that we are marching for- 
ward together with glorious success in 
the crusade for the objectives of brother- 
ly love, better neighbor policies, and all 
of those things for which they gave 
their great service and their precious 
lives. Long live the Pan American 
Union; long live the solidarity of the 
peoples of the Western Hemisphere. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from California {Mr. 
SHELLEY). 

Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, as one 
who lives on the we.t coast of the United 
States in the great State of California, 
which was founded by the missionaries 
who came to us from the Southern Hemi- 
sphere, and from Central America, first 
the Jesuits, then the Franciscans, and as 
the representative of the city of St. Fran- 
cis, San Francisco by the Golden Gate, 
a city which is well established in its 
trade and relationship with the people of 
our sister nations, I canont help but take 
the floor to pay the tribute of my con- 
stituents and my people, as well as my- 
self on this Pan-American Day to our 
neighbors and sister republics to the 
south, nations which have followed a 
Christian, brotherly principle through 
the years and a policy which has done 
good for this country and which, under 
God, will do good fo. all the nations and 
the peoples of those nations so we all 


pray. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have five legislative days to extend 
their remarks at this point. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Hays of Arkansas). Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, we are 
fortunate and blessed that God's bless- 
ing on us was asked today by that distin- 
guished priest, Dr. Thorning, scholar, 
teacher, and great friend of Latin Amer- 
ica—it is fitting and proper for Father 
Thorning to again be with us on Pan- 
American Day. 

Good neighbors were never more im- 
portant than today when the world is 
threatened with another conflagration. 
For many years the American states 
have been cultivating neighborliness 
among themselves. They have been de- 
veloping the inter-Amrerican system un- 
til it now serves as a pattern for other 
regional organizations. 
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This inter-American system is based 
on a series of agreements reached at in- 
ter-American conferences. The most 
important are the Inter-American trea- 
ty of Reciprocal Assistance, signed at 
Rio de Janeiro in 1947; the Charter of 
the Organization of American States; 
and the American Treaty on Pacific Set- 
tlement. The two latter were signed at 
Bogota in 1948. 

Under the Inter-American Treaty of 
Reciprocal Assistance the parties are 
obligated to take positive action in 
meeting an armed attack against any 
American state or any fact or situation 
which might endanger the peace of 
America. It specifies the measures to 
be taken and the machinery to be used. 
It also declares that a vote of two-thirds 
of the parties shall bind them all to ac- 
tion. Linally, it provides for complete 
consistency with the provisions of the 
Charter of the United Nations. The 
North Atlantic Pact was patterned after 
this treaty. 

The Rio Treaty became effective in De- 
cember 1948, and was invoked shortly 
thereafter by Costa Rica in a dispute 
with Nicaragua. The treaty procedures 
were applied and the quarrel was settled 
to the satisfaction of both parties who 
concluded and ratified a treaty of friend- 
ship. It has been invoked twice since 
then because of troubles in the Carib- 
bean area. The results have given clear 
proof of the solidarity of the American 
States in action. After intensive investi- 
gation by the Council of the Organiza- 
tion of American States within the 
various countries concerned in the dis- 
pute an objective and frank report was 
made which formed the basis upon which 
the council took firm action. A spirit of 
friendship and desire for cooperation 
characterized the proceedings from be- 
ginning to end, as shown by the assist- 
ance given to the investigators by the 
governments directly involved and by the 
manner in which both winners and 
losers accepted the decisions. 

The charter of the Organization of 
American States confirms the legal ex- 
istence of a system which has been func- 
tioning in fact since 1890. Its stated ob- 
ject is to achieve an order of peace and 
justice on the American Continent, pro- 
mote the solidarity of the members, 
strengthen their collaboration and de- 
fend their sovereignty, their territorial 
integrity, and their independence. As a 
regional organization, it is entirely 
compatible with the provisions of the 
United Nations Charter. 

The American Treaty on Pacific Set- 
tlemen is designed to coordinate and 
improve the various treaties on pacific 
settlement concluded at previous inter- 
American conferences. It describes the 
several methods to be used in settling 
disputes and contemplates that these 
shall be solved definitively within a rea- 
sonable length of time. It refers the 
contending parties to the International 
Court of Justice or to compulsory arbi- 
tration. A matter is subject to settle- 
ment before it reaches this point by a 
series of peaceful procedures. 

The signing of these three agreements 
and the successful application of the Rio 
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Treaty represent great progress in the 
political relations between the American 
States and should go far toward the 
keeping of peace in this hemisphere. 

. For many years and especially since 
the inter-American conference in Buenos 
Aires in 1936, the idea of consultation 
between the American States has been 
gradually developing. Their coopera- 
tion during World War II is abundant 
evidence that this principle has paid 
dividends. Victory for the Allies was 
certainly aided by the raw materials sup- 
plied so generously by the Latin Amer- 
ican nations. With other sources of 
supply for certain strategic materials cut 
off, the Allies were dependent upon these 
American States for such materials. 
We are faced again with a similar short- 
age of supplies from the Far East and 
again we look to Latin America as the 
best available source. During the last 
war this area supplied all United States 
imports of antimony, vanadium and 
bauxite and much of its imports of tin, 
eopper, lead and manganese, which 
shows the importance of our southern 
neighbors in the war effort. 

On three occasions in the past, in 
times of emergency, special meetings of 
consultation of the American Foreign 
Ministers have been called. These 
meetings were held in September 1939, 
upon the outbreak of war in Europe; in 
July 1940, after the fall of France; and 
in January 1942, following the attack 
on Pearl Harbor, which brought the 
war to this hemisphere. As a result of 
these meetings, measures were adopted 
for the cooperative defense of the conti- 
nent. A fourth consultative meeting 
was called to meet in Washington in 
March of this year as a result of the cur- 
rent threats to world peace. In spite of 
acute differences in points of view on 
some phases of inter-American coopera- 
tion, especially in the economic field, 
most of the delegates have shown a de- 
sire to work in harmony on matters of 
interest to them all. 

After the invasion of South Korea the 
Council of the Organization of American 
States immediately declared its firm ad- 
herence to the decisions of the United 
Nations, and all the Latin-American 
States individually pledged their com- 
plete cooperation in the effort to repel 
aggression there. Since then several 
States have made specific offers of sup- 
plies or men. 

As we celebrate Pan-American Day, 
April 14, we are grateful for the work of 
the people of all the nations of the West- 
ern Hemisphere during the past 60 years 
in forming a cooperative organization 
which has stood the text of two wars and 
which we are confident will meet all the 
tests required of it in the future. 

Mr. LARCADE. Mr. Speaker, as a 
Representative of the State of Louisiana 
it is a distinct pleasure for me to join 
in the proceedings in celebration of Pan 
American Day on this occasion. 

Mr. Speaker, my State and district be- 
ing so much nearer to our South Ameri- 
can neighbors than other parts of the 
United States, and due to our social, 
econcmic and friendly ties, I feel more 
keenly, and appreciate more than prob- 
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ably some of the other Members of the 
Congress the pleasure, advantage and 
opportunities of our associations. 

Mr. Speaker, our problems and our 
ideals and our national interests are so 
much in common that it should not be 
necessary for us to use any term such as 
the good neighbor policy for while it is 
true that we all have different titles for 
our countries, is it not a fact that we 
are all together that segment of the 
world that makes up the Western Hemi- 
sphere? Have we not established that 
fact by the Monroe Doctrine? What 
better proof can we have than the recent 
meeting in Washington of the meeting 
of the ministers of the various South 
American countries with our representa- 
tives to discuss problems to our mutual 
advantage and progress and defense? 

Also only last week in our national 
celebration of the cherry blossom festi- 
val, to whom was this festival dedicated 
this year? Our South American friends; 
all of whom had representatives in the 
pageant along with representatives with 
every State of our country and our Ter- 
ritories and the District of Columbia. 

For many years the city of New Or- 
leans and Louisiana has recognized our 
close association and friendship for our 
neighbors south of the border. 

Since time immemorial in Louisiana 
we have had large dealings also in busi- 
ness. The importance of this fact has 
been so well established that the city of 
New Orleans has established the Inter- 
national House, the International Trade 
Mart, and an international zone for 
trade and reshipment of the products 
of South America. 

Mr. Speaker, even in my own congres- 
sional district in Louisiana, which in- 
cludes the port of Lake Charles, since 
the establishment of the port of Lake 
Charles the products of our countries are 
shipped and exchanged to our mutual 
advantage. i 

Our governors and the mayors of the 
city of New Orleans have frequently 
made good-will trips to our South Amer- 
ican neighbors, and it is pleasing to me 
to report to you of the fine feeling of 
friendship and understanding which is 
enjoyed between our countries. 

Mr. Speaker, we are fortunate, espe- 
cially at this time that this situation 
prevails at a time that we are all threat- 
ened with the dire shadow of commu- 
nism which is attempting to spread over 
all of the countries of the world. 

Mr. Speaker, I am one who is not 
afraid that our countries to the south 
will not stand with us in this time of 
grave peril. Our hemisphere is united 
and will stand united. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I congrat- 
ulate the members of our Foreign Affairs 
Committee on the splendid and appro- 
priate emphasis they are making this 
day on the floor of this great legislative 
body as to the cordial, friendly under- 
standing and good will between all the - 
pan-American nations. 

My birth, together with my lifelong 
residence, having been in the Golden 
State of California, I probably have 
more awareness of the vitality toward 
international peace and comity, which 
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comes from mutual exchange of mutual 
respect, and of mutual interdependence 
and confidence as extended one nation 
to another, than otherwise would be 
Possible. 

My home is at Long Beach, Los 
Angeles County, and into the important 
Long Beach-Los Angeles Harbor come 
many, many ships of the sea from pan- 
American countries to the south of my 
native State. It has been my pleasure 
to learn to know more or less person- 
ally some of the residents of these other 
pan-American nations. Some of them 
now reside in my home city. 

I well recall the esteem and high re- 
gard which came to me as a result of 
knowing residents of those South Ameri- 
can countries who participated in the 
American Olympic games in 1932 in Los 
Angeles. In relation thereto, I had the 
honor and responsibility of then being 
the Long Beach chairman of the ar- 
rangements for the magnificent and in- 
spiring rowing races of those Olympic 
games; all of which rowing races were 
held in the famous Long Beach rowing 
stadium which then and now is under 
the jurisdiction of the Long Beach Rec- 
reation Commission, a charter-created 
commission of the important city of 
Long Beach—my home city, if you 
please, and of which I am very proud. 

These oarsmen, Mr. Speaker, of the 
southern countries in their rowing races 
were distinctly proud and capable and 
achieved a great deal throughout the 
country to the end of comity and good 
will, and also throughout the amateur 
sports world. I found all of those ath- 
letes from the southern Pan-American 
nations most cordial and sincere in their 
expressions of esteem and high regard 
for the peoples of the United States and 
for the United States Government it- 
self. Another incident which was really 
inspiring to me was the occasion at the 
Ford Theater, Washington, D. C., where 
Abraham Lincoln was unfortunately as- 
sassinated, when the distinguished son 
of Alafaro, the former president of Peru, 
presented a magnificent bust of his dis- 
tinguished father to the Abraham Lin- 
coln Museum collection at the Ford The- 
ater. It was my very great pleasure to 
preside at that meeting. 

For your further information, I will 
say that Alafaro, the deceased president 
of our friends to the south, was com- 
monly known in his lifetime as the 
Abraham Lincoln of South America. His 
distinguished descendants and admirers 
in South America have created the Ala- 
faro Foundation in his memory because 
he is still known as the Abraham Lin- 
coln of South America. 

Mr. Speaker, it should be everlast- 
ingly significant that the highest trib- 
ute which his direct descendants and 
fellow citizens attribute to this former 
president of this pan-American nation 
is that he was likened to our own wor- 
thy President, Abraham Lincoln. 

So, I am pleased to make these ex- 
temporaneous remarks. I extend to all 
the peoples in all the nations of the 
Pan-American lands and areas, my cor- 
dial greetings and high esteem and best 
wishes. When peoples know one an- 
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other, their chance of becoming friends 
is much improved. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
RANKIN]. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join with the other Members of the 
House in paying tribute to the people of 
South and Central America. 

I particularly want to pay my tribute 
to one of the greatest leaders South 
America ever produced. I refer to Gen- 
eral Estegarribia, former President of 
Paraguay. Something like 20 or 25 years 
ago certain big oil interests undertook 
to force an outlet to the Pacific Ocean 
for the oil interests in Bolivia. You re- 
member the fight over Tacna and Arica, 
two small areas on the west coast of 
South America, one in southern Peru 
and the other in northern Chile. Those 
countries would not give them up. 

Finally, after years of bickering, they 
got the Bolivian Army together and 
started to drive down through Paraguay 
to the Parana River so as to get out to 
the Atlantic. General Estegarribia, the 
President of Paraguay, gathered his 
army together, and ran them back onto 
Bolivian soil. In the meantime that 
other Tower of Babel in Europe, known 
as the League of Nations, branded Para- 
guay as the aggressor. John D. Rocke- 
feller had given the League of Nations 
the building in which to operate. When 
Estegarribia drove them out of Para- 
guay, the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana, Senator Huey Long, took the 
fioor and exposed the whole scheme, the 
whole operation, and showed the in- 
justice the League of Nations had done 
in branding Paraguay as the aggressor, 
His speech created such a world reper- 
cussion that the heads of the govern- 
ments of South America called a meeting 
and stopped that war. 

I did not want this opportunity to pass 
without mentioning this incident. Este- 
garribia was later killed in an airplane 
accident, together with his wife. I have 
always thought that his plane was 
sabotaged, 

Estegarribia was the greatest military 
leader South America has produced since 
Bolivar. He contributed more toward 
checking this international attempt to 
interfere in the domestic affairs of the 
various countries than any other man of 
his day. 

I did not want this opportunity to pass 
without somebody paying tribute to this 
great South American leader, for his 
great contribution to the peace and se- 


curity of South America, in blocking the 


efforts of that Tower of Babel, known as 
the League of Nations, and certain big 
oil interests, to plunge his country into 
war, or subordinate his people to the 
domination of foreign powers. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the distinguished majority leader, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, it is 
only fitting and proper that the House 
of Representatives pause today in 
commemoration of Pan-American Day, 
which took place a few days ago, this 
being the first opportunity for the House 
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to officially conduct exercises in connec- 
tion with the celebration of Pan-Ameri- 
can Day of this year. 

The very fact that the House of Rep- 
resentatives pauses to recognize Pan- 
American Day and the speeches made 
today constitute a powerful message of 
understanding, of respect, and of friend- 
ship from the people and the Govern- 
ment of the United States to the people 
and the several governments of South 
America. 

The United States and other countries 
of South America are committed to the 
good-neighbor policy. It takes a long 
while for such a policy to make prog- 
ress. We should not despair in our ef- 
forts and in our patience, not only the 
United States but the governments of 
South America, in those negotiations and 
those results that from time to time will 
represent progress in more firmly estab- 
lishing the good-neighbor policy between 
the countries of the Western Hemisphere. 

The exercises of this day have a far 
greater significance than last year and 
previous years. The exercises take place 
at a time when world history is in the 
making and when critical conditions 
exist throughout the world that consti- 
tute serious problems to the leaders and 
the peoples of 4ll countries; and I think 
we might stress today the significance 
of the unity of action and unity of ob- 
jective; because, after all, the people 
of our country and the people of the 
several South American countries have 
the same common heritage. Despite the 
difference in our forms of government, 
we have the same common purpose; and 
I think an appreciation of the common 
heritage that is ours and the common 
objective that we seek and the exist- 
ence of an understanding mind on the 
part of the responsible officials of the 
several governments of the Western 
Hemisphere will bring about results not 
only favorable to our country and the 
Western Hemisphere, but also favorable 
to the world at large. 

I am particularly pleased, and as some 
of the speakers have made reference to 
it, that on this occasion my very dear 
friend and one whom I admire very 
much, Father Joseph F. Thorning, was 
invited by our Chaplain, Dr. Braskamp, 
to offer prayer on this specific day, hav- 
ing in mind particularly the exercises 
in relation to Pan-American Day. That 
shows the understanding mind that 
exists among our people: Dr. Braskamp, 
a minister of one faith inviting Father 
Thorning, a Catholic priest, to offer 
prayer on this particular occasion. That 
of itself has a depth that we all appre-. 
ciate and constitutes a message that will 
be clearly understood by the peoples of 
the several countries of South America 
as well as our own country. 

Father Thorning is one of the out- 
standing priests of the Catholic Church 
and an outstanding American, It is 
not my purpose to dwell upon him at 
length, because as he is present on the 
floor of the House and knowing his 
modest nature, I am aware of the fact 
that I would subject him to pleasant 
embarrassment. But I know of the work 
that Dr. Thorning has done in the 
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strengthening and the increasing of the 
good neighbor policy between our coun- 
try and the countries of South America. 
I think I might term him, and term 
him properly, the “missionary of good 
will,” not only in South America, but 
in North America in fostering better 
understanding between the peoples and 
the nations of the Western Hemisphere. 
Certainly his missionary mind as a priest 
has been strongly evidenced in the mis- 
sionary work he has done here and in 
South America in strengthening and ad- 
vancing the good neighbor policy. We 
of America appreciate what he has done, 
and I know the people of South America 
do also. The exercises conducted today 
will have a stimulating effect throughout 
the Western Hemisphere. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from South Carolina 
(Mr. RicHarps], to offer a resolution. 

Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a resolution (H. Res. 200) and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Whereas April 14, the founding date of the 
Pan American Union 61 years ago by the 
First International Conference of American 
States in Washington, has been designated 
Pan-American Day and is traditionally ob- 
served by the legislatures of the American 
Republics; and 

Whereas the Pan American Union, now 
secretariat of the Organization of American 
States, has enlarged its program for the pro- 
motion of economic, social, juridical, and 
cultural relations, as set forth in the Charter 
of the Organization of American States; 
and 

Whereas the House of Representatives is 
of the conviction that pan-American soli- 
darity, based on friendship, mutual under- 
standing, and cooperation among the States 
of this hemisphere, is of the highest im- 
portance to the welfare and progress of the 
peoples of the Americas and to the world 
as a whole: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the House of Represent- 
atives extend its most cordial greetings to 
the representative bodies of each of the other 
American States on the occasion of Pan- 
American Day, in recognition of the demo- 
cratic ideals shared by the nations of the 
Americas and in reaffirmation of hemispheric 
unity. 

Copies of the present resolution shall be 
distributed through appropriate channels to 
the legislatures of the other American States 
and to the Secretary General of the Organ- 
ization of American States. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The House resolution was agreed to. 

3 8 motion to reconsider was laid on the 
e. 


ACQUISITION AND DISPOSITION OF LAND 
BY ARMY, NAVY, AIR FORCE, AND FED- 
ERAL CIVIL DEFENSE ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. SABATH, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 198, Rept. No. 328), 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered to be printed: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consideration 
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of the bill (H. R. 3096) relating to the ac- 
quisition and disposition of land and inter- 
ests in land by the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
and Federal Civil Defense Administration. 
That after general debate which shall be 
confined to the bill and continue not to 
exceed 1 hour, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and ranking minor- 


ity member of the Committee on Armed 


Services, the bill shall be read for amend- 
ment under the 5-minute rule. At the con- 
clusion of the consideration of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted and 
the previous question shall be considered us 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


CONSTRUCTION OF CERTAIN NAVAL 
INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. LYLE, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 199, Rept. No. 329), 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered to be printed: 

Resolved, That upon adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 3464) 
to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
proceed with the construction of certain 
naval installations, and for other purposes. 
That after general debate which shall be 
confined to the bill and continue not to ex- 
ceed 1 hour, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and ranking minor- 
ity member of the Committee on Armed 
Services, the bill shall be read for amend- 
ment under the 5-minute rule. At the con- 
clusion of the consideration of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY BUSINESS DIS- 
PENSED WITH 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business in 
order on Calendar Wednesday of this 
week be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR-FEDERAL SECU- 
RITY AGENCY AND RELATED INDE- 
PENDENT AGENCIES APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1952 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 3709) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Labor, 
the Federal Security Agency, and re- 
lated independent agencies, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1952, and for other 
purposes; and pending that motion, Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
general debate on the bill continue to- 
day, the time to be divided and con- 
trolled equally between the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. SCHWABE] and my- 
self, and that the first paragraph may 
255 read before the Committee rises 

ay. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Rhode Island. 

The motion was agreed to. A 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 3709, with Mr. 
Price in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 35 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I am very happy and 
privileged to bring before the commit- 
tee this afternoon for its consideration 
the annual appropriation bill for the 
Department of Labor, the Federal Secu- 
rity Agency, and related independent 
agencies, for the fiscal year 1952. 

At the outset may I say that I do not 
believe there is a committee in the 
House of Representatives, whether it be 
a legislative committee or another sub- 
committee on appropriations, that has 
been more diligent or more sincere in 
its deliberations than has this particu- 
lar subcommittee during the past 2 
months in arriving at the recommen- 
dations we are going to present to you 
this afternoon. As you know, the mem- 
bership of the subcommittee was in- 
increased in number from five to seven. 
We held hearings for about 5 weeks, sit- 
ting continuously. In other years we 
sometimes adjourned over from 1 day to 
another due to the fact the House was 
not in session or because we had other 
pressing business to attend to, but this 
year for the first time since I have been 
a member of this Subcommittee on Ap- 
propriations we did not miss 1 day of 
hearings from the time we started until 
we finished. The attendance of the vari- 
ous subcommittee members was practi- 
cally 100 percent. 

I received excellent cooperation from 
Members on the Democratic side and the 
Members on the Republican side, and I 
could not ask for any better relationship 
than existed between the members of the 
subcommittee. We have as the rank- 
ing minority member of the subcommit- 
tee this year the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Schwaz who takes the 
place of Mr. Keefe, of Wisconsin, who 
retired last year. I had the privilege 
of serving with the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Schwanz on this com- 
mittee during the Eightieth Congress. 
I do not believe there is a more sincere, 
a more able minority Representative 
than is the gentleman from Oklahoma 
(Mr. SCHWABE]. I am very happy to 
see him back this year. 

Mr. Chairman, we believe we have a 
good bill to present to the House. We 
believe that we have shown a keen sense 
of economy that will stand up in gen- 
eral debate and when the bill is read 
under the 5-minute rule tomorrow, at 
which time it will be open for amend- 
ment. I think that speaks well for the 
committee, and I know I speak for the 
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committee this afternoon when I say 
we are proud to have such a bill to send 
to the House, and that a great deal of 
credit must be given to our very efficient 
and able Clerk, Paul Wilson, who has 
been with this committee for the past 
5 years. He has been very diligent. 
He knows all of the ins and outs of the 
agencies represented in this appropria- 
tion bill, and he has done a splendid 
job for the committee. This year for 
the first time we had an Assistant Clerk, 
Carson Culp, who has been of outstand- 
ing value to the committee and has done 
a very able job in his first year. 

Mr. Chairman, in my opinion this is 
one of the most difficult appropriation 
bills on which to show greater economy 
recommendations. I do not believe you 
will consider an appropriation bill this 
year that will have more appeal to the 
general public and to humanity, not only 
in this country, but throughout the 
world, than this bill. 

There are many, many places in this 
bill where the committee’s hands are 
tied and we cannot show substantial sav- 
ings. By that I mean when the legis- 
lation was enacted they made certain 
determinations, particularly in grants 
to States, that we have to match when 
expenditures are made by the States, 
and the committee has no control over 
the appropriations in that particular 
respect. Allin all, it looks like a big bill 
and the percentage cut does not look 
very large, but outside of the grants to 
the States and those sums where the 
committee has virtually no control I 
think we have cut more out of this bill 
this year than this subcommittee has 
ever cut since I have been a member of 
it. We have, in fact, made some reduc- 
tions in several grant items, but there 
are certain inescapable limitations on 
the extent to which we can go as a com- 
mittee. 

I think the easiest way to follow the 
bill will be to refer to the report. On 
page 2 you will see a summary of the es- 
timates and appropriations. Then on 
page 3 we have a table showing the 
breakdown for the Department of La- 
bor and then on page 7 we show a break- 
down for the Federal Security Agency. 
You will note on the top of page 2 that 
grand total appropriations recommend- 
ed by the budget for 1952 were $2,732,- 
253,760. The committee is recommend- 
ing $2,642,279,961, or a reduction of 
$89,973,799 in the estimates presented. 
This over-all amount includes, under the 
Railroad Retirement Board, an increase 
of $174,995,076 included in a $613,000,- 
000 item. This item has given the com- 
mittee a great deal of concern for the 
past 2 or 3 years and we have given con- 
siderable study to it. This is an item 
that should not be included in this par- 
ticular bill and therefore in the table on 
page 2 of the report, to give more real- 
istic figures of what we are recommend- 
ing in the way of true charges on the 
general revenue, the appropriation for 
the Railroad Retirement Board, you will 
note, is not included in the totals. I 
think you know that this is not an ap- 
propriation out of the general revenues, 
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in the usual sense, but represents taxes 
imposed upon railroad employees and 
the railroads which are collected and put 
into the Treasury and then made avail- 
able to the railroad retirement trust 
fund. But the way it has been handled 
in the past it does cost the Federal Gov- 
ernment—that is, the general taxpay- 
er—about $4,500,000 for interest charges 
on the money the Treasury borrows in 
order to advance funds to the Board be- 
fore the taxes are collected from the em- 
ployees and the employers. We have 
never been able to guess—and that is 
what it amounts to—accurately a year 
or more in advance what those tax col- 
lections would be, so in the bill we rec- 
ommend a new method of appropriation 
to cure the situation and at the same 
time make a savings of about $4,500,000 
a year. Therefore, as I said, we have 
set that item aside and not added it in 
the totals—it distorts them when we 
include it. 

You will notice in the Department of 
Labor for 1951 they had available 
$230,906,360. 

The budget estimates for 1952 are 
$231,289,000. The committee bill is 
$223,506,500, which shows a reduction 
from the budget estimates of $7,782,500. 
And I think one of the most significant 
things we can point out to the House 
is that we show not only a cut below the 
budget estimates for 1952 but in practi- 
cally every agency of the Department of 
Labor we also show a reduction from 
what they had available in 1951. I think 
that is important, and I hope Members 
will take note of that fact and keep it in 
mind. You do not always see that. 

In order to show that, if you will refer 
to the latter part of the report and fol- 
low the various items right down you will 
see the cuts in the budget estimates, and 
then in the next to the last column you 
will see the cuts below 1951 for each 
appropriation. In practically every 
agency we show a cut below 1951. That 
is why I say I think this committee has 
done a splendid job. As I said, you do 
not always see that. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gertleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Percentage- 
wise, how much have you reduced this 
bill as compared with the request of the 
budget? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I cannot give a real- 
istic answer to that question, offhand, 
because of the situation in which we find 
ourselves. If the gentleman will bear 
with me for just a few minutes, and if he 
will follow me on page 3, the table in 
the report dealing with the Department 
of Labor, I will indicate what I mean. 

The Department of Labor asked this 
year for $231,289,000, which is an in- 
crease of $300,000-plus over what they 
had available in 1951. However, out of 
that $231,289,000, you will see in the first 
item, grants to States for employment 
security program, $165,560,000, which is 
74 percent of the entire total for the 


‘Department. We cut that item $4,000,- 


000, but that again is something that is 
not a charge on the general revenues, 
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but is a tax of three-tenths of 1 percent 
that is applied on employers for admin- 
istration purposes. I may say that even 
though they would have $165,560,000 to 
spend in this coming fiscal year for the 
employment security program in all the 
States, for administrative purposes, they 
expect to collect in taxes some $97,000,- 
000 more than that. That excess would 
be in the Federal Treasury. Every year 
we show a surplus over what is being 
spent for administration as compared to 
the tax collection. 

What I am trying to stress is that just 
one item in the Department of Labor, 
which we must provide for, amounts to 
74 percent of the total appropriations for 
the Department. 

The next item is the employees injury 
compensation fund, which shows an 
amount of $30,000,000. That is another 
amount over which we have virtually no 
control. When covered Federal em- 
ployees are injured in line of duty we 
have to meet what has been determined 
to be the cost of their injury benefit pay- 
ments. The present expenditure rate is 
running at about $2,500,000 a month, 
Last year we cut them about $3,000,000, 
but we had to give them a supplemental 
appropriation only a few weeks ago of 
$3,000,000 to meet the obligations. That 
item amounts to another 14 percent. 

So, in the Department of Labor, 88 
percent of total appropriations is made 
up of those two items about which there 
is nothing that the committee can do, 
That leaves just 12 percent for all other 
items, which in the committee bill totals 
$27,946,500, That is a cut of $2,782,500 
below estimates and $2,820,860 below 
wea That is practically a 10 percent 
cut. 

Referring to the Federal Security 
Agency on page 7, of the report, we see 
practically the same situation. For the 
Federal Security Agency the budget gave 
us an estimate of $1,874,887,260. The 
committee bill allows $1,793,226,461, 
which is a cut of $81,660,799, and which is 
also $14,743,619 below what they had in 
1951. I want to emphasize that—we 
have not been content to merely show 
savings below estimates, but we have 
also made cuts which in total bring the 
bill below 1951 amounts. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. With reference 
to the cut that the gentleman just men- 
tioned, is that with respect to employ- 
ment? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Does the gentleman 
have reference to the Department of 
Labor? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Yes, my under- 
standing was that they are asking for 
more employees than they had last year, 
How in the world did you take care of 
that? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I remember where 
someone had said they read in the news- 
paper that they were asking for five- 
hundred-and-some-odd more employees 
for the Department of Labor. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Thai is right. 


Mr. Chairman, 
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Mr. FOGARTY: That was for defense 
activities, and as the gentleman perhaps 
remembers, a week ago we had the ap- 
propriation bill before us for the defense 
agencies, and, as I remember, the only 
thing that was granted for the Depart- 
ment of Labor was in the apprenticeship 
training program. All of those requests 
were cut out by the House only last week 
when we had the defense agencies ap- 
propriation bill before us. 

With reference to what the gentleman 
mentioned about the hiring of 500 addi- 
tional men, that was not in the going 
program. That was for some project in 
the future, because of defense items 
which they tried to justify before the 
committee only within the last 2 or 3 
weeks, before a special subcommittee 
which was set up for that purpose. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. What Iam try- 
ing to find out is whether or not the cut 
or the reduction here might be made up, 
as the gentleman just suggested, in an 
appropriation for the Department of De- 
fense or some other agency. In other 
words, I was just wondering if the appro- 
priation was being shifted about or 
whether it is a real cut. 

Mr. FOGARTY. No, the cut that we 
are justifying today is a cut against the 
going department programs. It has 
nothing to do with the defense activities 
of the Department of Labor. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, FOGARTY. I yield.. 

Mr. FORD. In the hearing it was 
brought out that there were 88 projects 
under the Hospital Construction Act 
which were in need of funds because of 
prior commitments of one sort or 
another. As I understand the bill, those 
88 projects, if the appropriations are left 
as they are, will receive their Federal 
contribution. Is that correct? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Let me explain it 
this way. Under the bill we make no 
demands on the agency for that at all. 
There are those 88 projects throughout 
the country. Those 88 projects particu- 
larly were affected by the cutbacks made 
by the Budget Bureau last fall. They 
are prospects where they had already 
acquired the land and had plans drawn 
and had borrowed or otherwise obtained 
the money for their share. Many of 
them are paying interest on the money 
they have borrowed. It will cost about 
$33,000,000 as the Federal share to com- 
plete those 88 projects. Those projects 
are not determined, the priority is not 
determined, on the Federal level. The 
priority is determined by the State Hos- 
pital Authority, however it is set up in 
a particular State. I would presume, as 
I think the other members of the sub- 
committee presume, that the $75,000,000 
that we are appropriating for this next 
fiscal year for projects will be handled 
that way. The 88 projects will no doubt 
get top priority in the States, and they 
will I assume be the first ones to be 
taken care of in this next fiscal year. 
I would presume that would be the case. 

Mr. FORD. Has the handling of those 
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cases been materially helped by the 
transfer of $75,000,000 from contract au- 
thorizations to a cash expenditure? 

Mr. FOGARTY. No. That has noth- 
ing at all to do with it. As you know, 
the law authorized $75,000,000 a year un- 
til the Congress changed it 2 years ago. 
At that time they authorized $150,000,- 
000 for hospital construction; but the 
Bureau of the Budget allowed only $75,- 
000,000. What we are doing now is get- 
ting away from contract authorizations, 
committing future Congresses, and we 
are simply appropriating actual cash. 
Last year we had $75,000,000 contract au- 
thorization for this particular program. 
That has been wiped out. We are ap- 
propriating actual cash this year instead 
of giving contract authority. 

Now, continuing with the Federal Se- 
curity Agency as I did with the Depart- 
ment of Labor. If you will follow this 
table on page 7, you will see just what I 
mean. 

The first item listed there is public as- 
sistance grants, $1,300,000,000 estimate. 
That item in the bill is 70 percent of 
total appropriations for the Federal Se- 
curity agency, and we cannot do any- 
thing about it. We are bound by law 
to match the money that is put up by 
the States. As an appropriations com- 
mittee we cannot do anything about it 
unless you change the basic law. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr. VORYS. I notice it says the com- 
mittee allowed $1,250,000,000, which 
would appear to be a less amount than 
the estimate. 

Mr. FOGARTY. It is $50,000,000 be- 
low the estimate, because of the amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act which 
the Congress passed a year ago. By lib- 
eralizing the social-security law, a num- 
ber of people dropped off the public- 
assistance rolls in various States. As a 
consequence they will need less, as we 
see it. They will not be putting up as 
much money in 1952. This budget was 
gotten up several months ago when the 
rate of unemployment throughout the 
country was higher than it is today, be- 
fore the social-security amendments 
had taken full effect. Also, the new 
program for aid to needy disabled has 
not gotten underway as rapidly as first 
anticipated. They are not going to 
spend all of their current appropriation. 
We have attempted, in recommending 
$1,250,000,000 to set forth what appears 
to be the total needed to match State 
and local expenditures. 

Mr. VORYS. So the difference be- 
tween the estimate and the committee 
bill, $50,000,000, is not a cut in the 
amount that is needed for public assist- 
ance? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Not a cut as to needs 
in individual cases. 

Mr. VORYS. As you say, that is fixed 
by law? . 

Mr. FOGARTY. That is right, We 
have to match State and local expendi- 
tures. We think we have allowed enough 
to do that. That one item takes up 70 
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percent of the Federal Security Agency 
total. 

The second item listed is school con- 
struction and maintenance in federally 
impacted areas. That is something new 
that this committee had to take up this 
year. That is 6 percent of the total. We 
have never had that in the bill before. 
It shows an increase in this bill of $55,- 
500,000 over 1951 funds to date. The 
Congress last year passed Public Laws 
815 and 874, dealing with the construc- 
tion of schools in impacted areas and on 
Federal property, due to the defense and 
other Federal activities. Just one class 
of projects can be illustrated by refer- 
ence to school facilities in such areas 
as the atomic energy project in South 
Carolina. Those types—and they are 
relatively small, dollarwise—are esti- 
mated at $18,000,000 for school facilities. 
The law which gives Federal aid to those 
impacted areas for maintenance of 
schools is another item over which we 
have virtually no control. The purpose 
of the bills was to take from the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, the Defense De- 
partment, and cther agencies, all of 
these school activities and center them 
in one place. It shows a huge increase 
in our bill this year. Although we are 
giving them $103,000,000 for those two 
bills in 1952, they told us in the hear- 
ings that they had sent a request to the 
Bureau of the Budget for an additional 
$100,000,000 for expenditure in fiscal 
year 1951. Only 3 days ago I learned 
that the Bureau of the Budget had al- 
lowed $50,000,000 of that request, and 
that $50,000,000 request has gone to the 
Senate because we had concluded hear- 
ings on the supplemental bill. 

That is another place where our hands 
are tied. The next place is on the hos- 
pital-construction program. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman from Rhode Island yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. In just a minute; I 
want to finish this item and then I will 
return. 

The other is the hospital-construction 
program, which is 10 percent of the total. 
That shows an increase of $65,000,000, 
but that is without the contractual obli- 
gations that we have had in prior years. 
We are appropriating in 1952 on a cash 
basis. That is why that shows as an in- 
crease this year. In future years it will 
not show as an increase because we are 
getting away fromr contract authority 
in favor of cash and against committing 
future Congresses to something that we 
might do. So those three items in Fed- 
eral Security amount to 86 percent of the 
total. That leaves 14 precent for all 
other items, including the entire public 
health program, including the George- 
Barden Vocational Education Act, in- 
cluding the Children’s Bureau, vocation- 
al rehabilitation, and all other items 
where we give grants to States. We have 
cut the estimates for those items by $11,- 
660,799. That is also $2,493,619 below 
what they had in 1951. Here again we 
not only cut below the 1952 budget esti- 
mates but we go below what they had 
to operate with in 1951, 
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So, in the total appropriations for Fed- 
eral Security, we cut $81,660,799 below 
the Bureau of the Budget, but the total 
is $88,006,381 over what they have avail- 
able in 1951 up to date. However, when 
we subtract the $102,750,000 in contract 
authority they had in 1951, but will not 
have in 1952, it shows a reduction of 
$14,743,619 below what they have so far 
in fiscal year 1951. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
Kentucky. 

Mr. PERKINS. Getting back to the 
grants for school aid in the federally 
impacted areas. I notice the gentleman 
stated that last year was the first appro- 
priations made for construction grants 
and for maintenance and operation in 
federally impacted areas under Public 
Laws 815 and 874, is not that correct? 

Mr. FOGARTY. That is right. 

Mr. PERKINS. Those laws were en- 
acted during the Eighty-first Congress, 

Mr. FOGARTY. For construction in 

1951 fiscal, we appropriated $24,500,000 
and gave them contract authority of 
$25,000,000. They are going to a straight 
cash basis in 1952 fiscal. 
u Mr. PERKINS. Can the gentleman 
tell the membership of this committee 
whether or not the Office of Education 
now has hundreds of applications that 
they cannot do anything with or grant 
any funds in these various areas 
throughout the United States because of 
the insufficiency of the appropriation? 
Am I correct in that statement? 

Mr. FOGARTY. The gentleman is 
correct. They testified before the com- 
mittee—and this was several weeks ago— 
that they had just adopted a policy of 
refusing to take, or approve, further 
applications. As I remember, they set 
February 28, 1951, as the cut-off date 
because they had no money to cover ap- 
plications after that date. That, in 
essence, was the situation when we held 
the hearings. 

Mr. PERKINS. And because of the 
inadequacy of the appropriation during 
the past year no applications were con- 
sidered or honored after February of 
this year—because of lack of funds. 

Mr. FOGARTY. That in essence is 
correct. But perhaps you could not 
blame them, and you could not blame 
the Committee on Appropriations be- 
cause we did not last fall know what the 
full requirements were going to be, and 
in fact, do not yet know exactly what the 
total will be. When the Government 
makes determinations to reopen military 
installations and operate these new war 
plants in various areas, I think the local 
communities expect the Federal Govern- 
ment to pay its share and to see to it 
that these school children get an ade- 
quate education. 

Mr. PERKINS. And if the increased 
appropriation is not granted which the 
gentleman has spoken in favor of this 
afternoon, or referred to, communities 
like Paducah and other communities 
throughout the country will be severely 
handicapped from an educational stand- 
point. 

Mr. FOGARTY. That is right. 

Mr. PERKINS. And will have no 
means to meet the situation brought 
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about by this impact unless funds are 
granted which are recommended by the 
Office of Education. 

Mr. FOGARTY. We have granted the 
full budget estimate. We have not cut 
them one dime. Also, as I said a few 
minutes ago, the Bureau of the Budget 
recommended another $50,000,000 for 
fiscal 1951. That has been referred to 
the Senate because we had concluded 
our hearings. 

Mr. PERKINS. Does the gentleman 
know that the Office of Education has 
undertaken to set up a priority system on 
these applications because of inadequate 
funds and as a result very few areas have 
received relief to any appreciable extent? 

Mr. FOGARTY. That is right. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. I am sure the gentle- 
man remembers a couple of years ago 
when this proposition was first pre- 
sented to the House that a $10,000,000 
appropriation was requested and at that 
time a number of Members raised the 
Point that if this appropriation were 
made, that is, if the appropriation of 
$10,000,000 were made, in a few years it 
would be $50,000,000 or $100,000,000 and 
ey possibly hundreds of millions of dol- 
ars. 

Mr. FOGARTY. They tentatively es- 
timate this construction program at 


$380,000,000. That is in the hearings.’ 


Mr. JENSEN. Yes. The gentleman 
can see, I am sure, if the committee 
which he so ably presides over does not 
hold down the request for such appro- 
priations there will be demands from 
all over America to the tune of a billion 
dollars. Now, did the comruittee go into 
the matter to determine whether the 
businessmen who are in business in those 
congested areas around these national 
defense installations are paying their 
share of taxes for the education of the 
children and for other things pertaining 
to the expenses of the project? 

Mr. FOGARTY. We did. 

Mr, JENSEN. What did the gentle- 
man find out? 

Mr. FOGARTY. The facts as to that 
are in the printed hearings. I remem- 
ber going into that particular phase of 
it, and other members of the committee 
did at the same time. I have that situ- 
ation in my own State. 

Mr. JENSEN. The gentleman real- 
izes that a lot of money is being made by 
merchants in those areas and, in my 
opinion, the Congress should see to it 
that those merchants pay their fair 
share of the taxes which are necessary 
to carry on those school facilities, be- 
cause if you do not one of these fine 
days, as the Government expands, every 
town, every place, in the country will be 
asRing for a war installation for the sole 
purpose of ducking its tax responsibility, 

Mr. FOGARTY. I may say at this 
point that when the bill was up last fall, 
the House conferees cut in half what the 
Senate had allowed. Thatis, to $24,000,- 
000 plus. An amendment was offered in 
the House to restore those cuts. I at- 
tempted to defend the cuts at that time 
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to the best of my ability, but we were 
outvoted about 4 to 1. 

Mr. JENSEN. I was not one of the 
Members who voted to increase it; Ire- 
member the gentleman who is now ad- 
dressing the Committee did try his best 
to stop the increase, for which I con- 
gratulate him. 

Mr. PERKINS. I think the gentleman 
will find that the formula set forth in 
Public Laws 815 and 874, Eighty-first 
Congress, clearly defines what a Federal 
impacted project is. Before any affected 
area can qualify for Federal assistance 
the area must meet all of the require- 
ments set forth in those laws, and you 
will find that those requirements are 
very rigid. For instance, the children of 
personnel at military and defense in- 
stallations must be overcrowding schools 
near the installations. And then again 
the area not only has to be paying its 
fair share of taxes, but you will find that 
because of the loss of real estate taken 
over by the Federal Government, that 
that is one of the conditions that brings 
about this Federal impact. 

Mr. JENSEN: But you must remem- 


ber that because of the Federal installa- 


tions moving in there that all of the 
property advances in value one, two, 
three, four, five hundred to one thousand 
percent. 

Mr. PERKINS. That, too, is taken into 
consideration. The point is that the 
impact brought about by world condi- 
tions is so much greater now than it was 
a year ago or 2 years ago. 

Mr. JENSEN. I recognize the need to 
take care of these impacted districts but 
certainly I want the people who are prof- 
iting directly from this program of war 
installations to pay their fair share of 
taxes, and I am afraid too many of them 
are not doing so. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. DOYLE. I call attention to pages 
8 and 9 of the committee report dealing 
with the Office of Education and call 
attention particularly to lines 3 to 5 on 
page 14 of the bill which provides that 
“no part of the appropriation shall be 
available for vocational education in dis- 
tributive occupations.” I call the at- 
tention of the chairman to two telegrams 
I received from prominent educators in 
my State and read them. Will the distin- 
guished subcommittee chairman please 
give explanatory reply to these two tele- 
grams from these distinguished educa- 
tors? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Rhode Island has again 
expired, 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 additional minutes. 

Mr. DOYLE. May I just briefly read 
these two short telegrams? : 

Mr. FOGARTY. Why does not the 
gentleman put them in the Recorp? I 
know what they are, and I will answer 
his question. 

Mr. DOYLE. Will the gentleman tell 
us briefly why the appropriation for 
distributive education is eliminated? I 
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read from your report on page 9. I re- 
ceived a telegram authorized by the able 
superintendent of schools in my city 
of Long Beach, a city of some 300,000 
people, and also one from the superin- 
tendent of the State Polytechnic Insti- 
tute of San Luis Obispo. I think those 
famous educators know the importance 
of the program where there are some 
60,000 students affected in my State of 
California. 

Mr. FOGARTY. This comes under 
the George-Barden Act. The Bureau of 
the Budget this year recommended that 
$10,000,000 be cut out of the $19,842,760 
normally appropriated for that particu- 
lar fund. They wanted that $10,030,000 
set aside for defense training, which 
would cut into the agricultural and 
home economics and mechanical arts 
and distributive education part of these 
funds. The committee did not go along 
with the request of the Bureau of the 
Budget. We overrode the Bureau of the 
Budget and put back that $10,000,000 
and kept the funds of the George-Bar- 
den Act intact so that these agricultural 
and mechanical arts and home econom- 
ics programs would not be disturbed. 
But it was brought to our attention 
about the distributive occupations, and 
we put in the hearings, beginning on 
page 391, what the so-called distribu- 
tive occupations are. The committee 
was unanimous in this, after looking at 
the distributive occupations classes be- 
ing taught, such as training gas-station 
attendants and soda-fountain people, 
and elevator operators and salesmen in 
the stores. There are a vast number of 
them in this list, such as parliamentary 
procedures, merchant-association man- 
agement, analyzing distribution costs, 
public relations traiaing, principles of 
retailing, economics of retailing, busi- 
ness clinics, show-card writing, market- 
ing research, retail display, direct mail 
advertising, psychology of selling, Eng- 
lish and speech for sales purposes and 
personality development. 

Well, when we got into those things 
we thought in times like these we should 
retrench a little bit, and we only cut off 
$1,794,000 plus. We felt, all things con- 
sidered, that nobody would be hurt if 
we cut out this $1,794,000. 

Mr. DOYLE. Granting the desira- 
bility of reducing Federal expense, I 
think the chairman has not yet enu- 
merated from pages 391, 392, and 393 of 
the hearings the objects of education 
which do seem to me to be reasonable, 
such, for instance, as instructions in the 
problems of small business and several 
others which cannot be called less than 
always important. 

Mr. FOGARTY. There is not much 
of that in this particular store education 
thing. If you will read that list, you will 
see reference to classes in Spanish for 
salespeople, cashier and checker train- 
ing, Portuguese for salespeople, French 
for salespeople, Italian for salespeople, 
store system training, receptionist train- 
ing, elevator operator training, route- 
men training, tourist information and 
courtesy—I am reading right down the 
list. That is the type of distributive 
education classes they are conducting. 
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We realize some of it is desirable, but 
not sufficiently important at this time 
when we must husband our limited 
dollars. 

Mr. DOYLE. Manisfestly some of 
those items may be very desirable, prob- 
ably some are not in view of necessity of 
reducing Federal expenditures. I read 
the telegrams: 

Long BEACH, CALIF., April 16, 1951. 
Hon. CLYDE DOYLE, 
Member of Congress, House Office Building, 
Washington: 

Knowing your interest in education follow- 
ing is sent as a guide. Labor Federal secu- 
rity appropriation bill to be voted upon Tues- 
day, April 17. Bill omits inclusion of dis- 
tributive education. Douglas Newcomb, 
school superintendent, Long Beach Sales 
Executive Club and Retailers Associated urge 
reinstatment of distributive education as 
training field continued through past world 
war merchants prices fixed. Losing experi- 
enced salesmen to war plants. Decreased ef- 
ficiency increases cost prices and damages 
public morale. Trained replacements need- 
ed. Federal money matched by State. 

J. E. HOLLINSWORTH, 


San Lors OBISPO, CALIF., April 16, 1951. 
Congressman CLYDE DOYLE, 
House of Representatives: 
Just.learned that $10,000,000 was restored 
to the budget bill for vocational education 
but $1,500,000 was deducted for the purpose 
of abolishing distributive education program. 
Understand appropriation bill will be heard 
on the floor of the House of Representatives 
Tuesday, April 17. By abolishing this valu- 
able program at this time it will deprive 129 
school departments and 60,000 students of 
the training and distributive education. 
Hope you can do something on behalf this 
fine program. 
X JULIAN A. MCPHEE, 
President, California State Polytechnic 
College, San Luis Obispo, Calif. 


I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Continuing, the list 
shows interior decorating, selling home 
furnishings, hardware selling, “paint 
power” training, building material sell- 
ing, wallpaper selling, estimating heat- 
tng and air conditioning, blueprint read- 
ing for salesmen, shoe selling, men’s 
wear selling, fur selling, soda-fountain 
training, cosmetic selling, drug-store 
management, variety-store selling. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I am interested in 
this elimination of the distributive voca- 
tional training. It seems to me many 
of those things the gentleman read are 
just as important as a man’s learning 
a manual trade. Take an individual 
who wants to take a course in retail 
selling and learn Spanish for use in the 
Spanish-American sections of our Na- 
tion, such as Texas and California. I 
think it is a legitimate means of train- 
ing him so that he can have a liveli- 
hood. It seems that some of those indi- 
vidual items the gentleman read may 
not be worthy, but it does seem that 
some of them are, particularly in the 
field of retail selling, because it is in 
those fields that the individuals have to 
make a living, the same as in the fields 
where they use manual training as pro- 
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vided in the George-Barden Act, agri- 
culture, home economics, and the trade 
and industry sections of it. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Iagree with the gen- 
tleman that if we were not faced with 
a drive for economy in this country and 
we had a lot of money to spend, some of 
those things are desirable, but I think 
the gentleman understands that we 
spent several weeks on this bill, and we 
tried to cut where it would hurt the least. 
This is one of the places. There are 
many, many other places we have cut 
much more deeply than this on projects 
in which I am personally interested. 
There are many things I should like to 
see increased, but we have not increased 
one single item. We have cut practi- 
cally every item. I think the gentleman 
will agree with me that no one will be 
hurt by this. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I think the gentle- 
man and his committee have done a fine 
job on this. I want to compliment them 
particularly on removing the clause in 
the former legislation which prohibited 
$10,000,000 of the George-Barden fund 
from being used in anything except de- 
fense training, because that has dis- 
rupted the educational system in many 
parts of the Nation. In California we 
have about 129 communities that are de- 
pendent on those funds to help pay the 
salaries of teachers. I defer to the judg- 
ment of the gentleman and his commit- 
tee on this particular point. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. The gentle- 
man from Iowa made an important 
point, I think, but as I understand the 
general legislation under which this ap- 
propriation is made, the criteria were 
adequate. In other words, no district 
can qualify unless it is shown that it is 
maintaining the same ratio, the same 
contribution, and unless there is real dis- 
tress there. It seems to me the experi- 
ence on this thing would be very helpful. 
In other words, if we need to make im- 
provements in the formula by which the 
money is made available to the impacted 
district, then of course experience will 
point the way. 

It seems to me the committee has done 
the right thing in granting the full re- 
quest, because my information is that 
really much more is actually needed than 
has actually been made available under 
the appropriation. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr. DONDERO. I notice on page 15, 
under the “Grants for school construc- 
tion” that in line 17, after setting forth 
that $75,000,000 is to remain available for 
school construction, it is provided that 
no portion of this appropriation shall 
be available for reimbursement payments 
under section 205. Would the gentle- 
man explain that, and tell us what the 
effect of that provision is and what it 
refers to? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Because of the ur- 
gency of other projects whose applica- 
tions had been approved and the limited 
amount of money that they had to work 
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with, they had to make out these priority 
lists to take care of the most urgent 
Situations that they were faced with at 
the time. Actually, the law itself re- 
quires that where there is not enough 
money available, preference must be 
given to new projects as contrasted to 
n for projects heretofore 
uilt. 

Mr. DONDERO. This bill carries out 
the policy of assisting school districts in 
impacted areas where they absolutely 
cannot take care of the situation alone? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr. BROWNSOW. Is it not a fact that 
most of this distributive training pro- 
gram was set up primarily in connection 
with the veterans training program and 
with the veterans apprenticeship pro- 
gram in the first place? ` 

Mr. FOGARTY. No. This was set up 
several years ago by legislation. I can- 
not recall how many years ago, but it 
goes way back. It is something that has 
been going on for years. 

Mr. BROWNSON. As a small-busi- 
ness man who learned his distributive 
training at $8 a week in a retail store, 
I congratulate the committee on its de- 
cision. 

Mr. FOGARTY. 
man. 

Mr. HAMILTON C. JONES. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr. HAMILTON C. JONES. As I un- 
derstand, this cuts out all of the dis- 
tributive education? 

Mr. FOGARTY. It does. 

Mr. HAMILTON C. JONES. My dis- 
trict is in the neighborhood of Char- 
lotte, and we have operated out of Char- 
lotte under this program, There are two 
schools in the county and six in my 
home county. I know that they are 
teaching courses which are of great value 
to the students. Of course this cripples 
the whole program and will practically 
knock it out. So I hope that there will 
be enough funds retained to keep those 
programs handling worth-while voca- 
tions and not the trash and such things 
as the gentleman read a few minutes 
ago. 

Mr. FOGARTY. May I say to the 
gentleman from North Carolina that I 
intended to read what we have put in 
the Recorp on these three pages as to 
just what distributive education means 
and the number of young people taking 
these courses and everything else. It 
gives a pretty complete breakdown. I 
was not just reading isolated examples. 
However, I can agree with the gentle- 
man that it is going to cripple that par- 
ticular program to the extent it depends 
on Federal funds. But this is one place 
where we thought we could cut and do 
little or no real harm. However, the 
gentleman will have an opportunity 
when the bill is being read for amend- 
ment to offer any amendment he may 
think is desirable. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. 


I thank the gentle- 
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Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am certainly very disappointed 
that this item has been cut. In my State, 
I do not know of any money that has 
done more good for the people than this 
item which the committee has cut out 
providing for the training of these boys. 
I certainly hope the item will be restored. 
I think this training program is one of 
the most outstanding things that we in 
the Congress have done for the young 
people of this country to enable them to 
get the training which they need. 

Mr. FOGARTY. We were faced with 
a problem. The Bureau of the Budget 
recommended taking $10,000,000 out of 
the George-Barden Act for defense 
training, which would have disrupted, as 
we believed and as outside witnesses and 
other Members of the Congress believed, 
the most important functions of that 
act and those were the functions in agri- 
culture, in the mechanical arts, and home 
economics. Those were the three prin- 
cipal functions of the four. We thought 
we were doing a good job by keeping 
the most essential parts of the act intact; 
that is, the training for agriculture, 
mechanical arts, and home economics. 
We felt that distributive education would 
be the one place we could show some 
savings and not do any real harm. We 
overrode the Bureau of the Budget and 
we went all the way down the line on 
agriculture, mechanical arts, and home 
economics, because we were convinced 
by the testimony of other Members of 
Congress and people who came from 
other States throughout the courtry, 
and our own knowledge, that those were 
most necessary and should not be cut. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. I hope the 
gentleman will join us in voting for an 
amendment to restore this amount. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Iam sorry I will not 
be able to do that, as much as I would 
like to. 

Mr. Chairman, I have taken much 
more time than I anticipated when I be- 
gan, I have tried to give a general pic- 
ture of the committee recommendations. 

We will continue debate today as long 
as anyone desires to speak. In my own 
way I have tried to tell you what we 
were up against in cutting this particu- 
lar appropriation bill, and how we were 
held down by existing legislation in try- 
ing to cut some of the appropriations. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr. McGRATH. I would like to call 
the gentleman’s attention to the fact, in 
answer to the question by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Rees], who is most zealous at all times 
in keeping down expenses, as to the 
number of personnel that had been cut 
in the Labor Department. I now have 
the figures for him. Information avail- 
able indicates that we have eliminated 
approximately 55 positions under the es- 
timates of the budget. And compared 
with 1951, there would be approximately 
670 less positions. I think that is the in- 
formation that the gentleman from 
Kansas inquired about earlier this after- 
noon. 
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Mr. REES of Kansas. I thank the 
gentleman. It is the information I was 
seeking, Together with that I wanted 
to make sure that the cost of that em- 
ployment had not been shifted to the 
Defense Department or some other 
agency. It is a real reduction in em- 
ployment? 

Mr. McGRATH. I can assure the 
gentleman that it is, based an estimates 
supplied to us. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Rhode Island has consumed 50 
minutes, 

Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. 
yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, it is a distinct pleasure 
to be able to say a few words compli- 
mentary of the chairman of this com- 
mittee and the majority members of the 
committee as well as in behalf of my 
colleague tke gentleman from Illinois 
{Mr. Bussey]. 

In the first place, during my entire 
service on the Appropriations Commit- 
tee and on this subcommittee in former 
years and on other subcommittees, there 
never has been more harmonious work 
done by any subcommittee of which I 
have been a member. That is due to the 
fact that every member of the commit- 
tee had in mind a single purpose. That 
was to appropriate all the money that 
was necessary for the legitimate opera- 
tion of the various agencies for which 
we were called upon to make appropria- 
tions, without crippling them to any 
considerable extent and prohibiting 
their functioning. And at the same 
time, to bear in mind, as we heard from 
every witness, the necessity of appro- 
priating economically; of appropriating 
only for the purposes that were really 
necessary for nondefense activities. 

The witnesses from the agencies came 
in and almost without exception the 
heads of those agencies tried to key all 
of their activities to defense operations. 
That was a very difficult problem for us 
to face. They would say that this par- 
ticular program was necessary to the de- 
fense program, and that this other pro- 
gram was essential in order that we 
might have a proper and efficient de- 
fense program, and that we must appro- 
priate more money here than was ap- 
propriated before; that the activities 
must be extended and more money 
spent to the extent the chairman has 
just pointed out. In one instance the 
President's Bureau of the Budget had 
asked for a diversion of some $10,000,000 
from this national education program 
to defense activities, and in another in- 
stance about a similar amount. So we 
were confronted with those things from 
the very beginning. We had to do what 
we thought was the best we could do un- 
der the circumstances by separating 
those things which were not absolutely 
essential for the defense program and 
were logically in the class of nondefense 
essentials and appropriating in those in- 
stances economically. I think the 
chairman told you very ably what our 
general program was; and I want to say 
that while we were conducting these 
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hearings the chairman gave every mem- 
ber of the committee, minority as well 
as majority member, every opportunity 
to interrogate any witness or to bring 
any witness before the committee they 
wanted to interrogate, and no one was 
cut off. So I want to congratulate the 
chairman for being extremely liberal and 
reasonable. 

Then we came to marking up the bill, 
and the chairman with the members of 
the committee present led in the reading 
of the items. I want to admit frankly 
that being economically-minded, as I 
am, I thought that perhaps we should 
have made deeper cuts in many instances 
than we did. 

Mr, FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHWABE. I yield. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Because of my sin- 
cere friendship for the gentleman from 
Oklahoma and knowing his great desire 
for economy in this particular bill I 
went further than I ordinarily would 
have gone because of his influence on me 
during the marking up of the bill. 

Mr. SCHWABE. I think there is no 
doubt about that, and I want to thank 
the gentleman publicly for acceding to 
my request in many instances. He was 
very generous and very considerate, and 
I appreciate it. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHWABE. I yield gladly. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I received a commu- 
nication from the educational authorities 
of my district concerning an item called 
Distributive Education with a state- 
ment on their part that that item had 
been completely deleted from the bill. 
I am not quite certain that I fully un- 
derstand what the term “Distributive 
Education” means. I would like to hear 
the gentleman’s comments on it. 

Mr. SCHWABE. May I say to the 
gentleman from California that had he 
been on the floor a few moments earlier 
the chairman of the committee ad- 
dressed himself to the same subject in 
answer to a question from two other 
Members from California, and I believe 
he would have had a full explanation. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I regret that it was 
not possible for me to be on the floor at 
that time. 

Mr. SCHWABE. Iappreciate that and 
there is no criticism, and I shall repeat 
some of it for the benefit of my friend. 

In the first place, the appropriation 
for this particular item now known as 
the George-Barden Act has been rather 
stable for many years. The Bureau of 
the Budget has requested that some 
$10,000,000 or $11,000,000 of this be sub- 
ject to the defense activities as might 
be directed. That would have disrupted; 
yes, it would have destroyed as we were 
told by the most competent witnesses 
we could get, all of the effective work 
under the George-Barden Act on voca- 
tional education. The George-Barden 
Act provides for vocational education 
along the lines of agriculture and do- 
mestic science, and they have other items 
called the distributive program of edu- 
cation, and that is what we cut out. To 
aaswer the gentleman, we have elimi- 
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nated that. We have in the hearings 
to which the chairman referred a few 
moments ago some two or three pages 
listing the items that fall within the 
distributive education field such as train- 
ing people to be grocery clerks, salesmen 
in every line and learning different lan- 
guages for salesmanship and approach 
and contact work, filling-station attend- 
ants, soda jerkers, and what-not, almost 
everything conceivable that I could 
think of. In fact, I had no idea there 
was such a list of activities included 
within the general scope that has just 
been mentioned. But we have preserved 
the main items of the bill and of the 
program under the George-Barden Act 
and, so far as I know, with the general 
approval of the best minds who have 
helped us consider this bill. 

We felt we could not appropriate fully 
the items recommended by the Bureau 
of the Budget and we felt more definitely 
certain, unanimously so, that we could 
not leave it to the Defense Department 
to take ten or eleven million dollars away 
from this item and absolutely destroy the 
field of vocational education activities 
under the George-Barden Act. If the 
gentleman will take a few minutes to 
read those three or four pages of the 
hearings he will see there is a list of 
items there that ordinarily the States 
and localities can and will take care of, 
if they want to consider that minor part 
of the activity under the George-Barden 
Act. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I thank the gentle- 
man. Can he refer me to the page num- 
bers in the hearings? 

Mr. McGRATH. Three hundred and 
ninety-one and 392, and it includes such 
things as tombstone selling. 

Mr. SCHWABE. That is one of a mul- 
tiplicity of items, but the pages are 391, 
392, and 393. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHWABE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. McCARTHY., Is there anything 
in this program that is considered 
worthwhile? 

Mr. SCHWABE. There is no doubt 
but what there is some good in the worst 
programs and I think that is true here; 
but, by and large, the program was not 
considered of such importance as other 
programs under the George-Barden Act, 
which is the reason we eliminated that 
feature of it. We thought that was of 
the least importance. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I have here copy 
of Public Law 586 of the Seventy-ninth 
Congress in which it was stated that— 

Notwithstanding the provisions of subsec- 
tion (a), the amount to be available for ex- 
penditure in any State or Territory shall be 
not less, for any fiscal year, than $40,000 each 
for vocational education in agriculture, in 
home economics, and in trades and indus- 
try; $15,000 for vocational education in dis- 
tributive occupations. 


Is there any conflict between what the 
committee has done and the basic law 
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which says there must be $15,000 of any 
appropriation under this Act assigned in 
each State to distributive occupations? 

Mr. SCHWABE. We simply have not 
appropriated any amount for distribu- 
tive education. 

Mr. McCARTHY. That would appear 
to be contrary to the provisions of the 
public law passed by the Seventy-ninth 
Congress. 

Mr. SCHWABE. Perhaps so, but we 
have not appropriated for it as we legal- 
ly are not bound under any penalty to 
appropriate for any item under any au- 
thorization bill unless the Appropria- 
tions Committee, approved by the Con- 
gress, sees fit tu do so. 

Mr. McCARTHY. But $15,000 of 
every $40,000, it was provided, must go 
to distributive education. Now, two 
Congresses later we say this program 
is of such nature we ‘will not provide 
anything. 

Mr. SCHWABE. We have limited the 
dollars to be appropriated for this item, 

I want to add that the other members 
of this committee join the chairman, 
the gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Focarty], the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. HEDRICK], the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MCGRATH], and the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. DENTON] 
in saying that the minority members 
were shown every possible courtesy, and 
on behalf of the minority members we 
want to thank them and to say also that 
the very able clerk of this committee, 
Paul Wilson, was as fair to one side as 
to the other, as far as we could tell— 
we have always known him to be that 
way—and likewise his assistant. So it 
was a pleasure to work with and have 
the cooperation of my worthy chairman 
in acceding to many of my requests for 
cuts, as he has so kindly condescended 
to say this afternoon, resulting, in what 
he has told you, in an over-all cut of 
$89,973,799 as compared with the esti- 
mates of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Chairman, may I just suggest that 
in connection with appropriation bills 
and subcommittees on which I served 
in the past I do not think there have 
been any instances until now but what 
I received a number of wires and letters 
and telephone and personal calls from 
many people expressing dissatisfaction 
with the figures. These figures were pub- 
lished about a week ago, or almost a week 
ago, at any rate, and so far I have re- 
ceived only one such protest. I will get 
others, perhaps, but they have not come 
in in any great number, which indicates 
to me that the cuts we have made are 
justified. Perhaps we could have done a 
better job and gone even lower, and I 
believe we could have, but the commit- 
tee worked this program out the best we 
thought we could in perfect harmony 
and with unanimity. I think that we 
all agreed under all the circumstances 
this is about the best we could do upon 
the evidence that was presented before 
the committee. I just say frankly that 
I hope the Committee of the Whole will 
sustain the work of our committee be- 
cause we tried hard to do a good job. 
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Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from Oklahoma 
LMr. ALBERT] such time as he may desire. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time to inquire of the chairman of 
the committee about the item in this 
bill for school construction under the 
Federal impact legislation that was 
passed last year. As I understand it, 
this bill contains an appropriation in the 
amount of $75,000,000, and a supple- 
mental request for $50,000,000 has al- 
ready been made by the Bureau of the 
Budget. As I further understand it, the 
full amount of the budget request is con- 
tained in the bill, but I am advised by 
the Office of Education that, should the 
entire amount be appropriated, there 
would still be many approved projects 
not provided for by any appropriation 
now under consideration. If that is true 
the effect is going to be that certain 
schools are going to be able to go on with 
their construction programs while other 
schools will have to await further action 
by the Congress. So, we are going to 
have a discriminatory situation which is 
going to be unfair to some school dis- 
tricts. 

I would like to ask the chairman 
whether that statement is substantially 
correct and if so whether or not the 
committee would agree to increase this 
item to an amount sufficient to take care 
of all approved projects. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, the 
committee was not in possession of all 
the facts, of course. In the first place, 
we do not know whether the communi- 
ties where these schools are going to be 
built will get building priority materials 
to build them with. That is an unknown 
quantity. We do not know whether they 
are going to be available or not. At the 
same time, some communities have built 
schools, and under the law they could 
expect to be reimbursed for some por- 
tion of the cost. That was before the 

national emergency we are in at the 
present time had hit its peak. Only this 
much money has been available. A lot 
of it has been guess work in the past. 
It is something that is coming to a head 
now. They have appealed to the Bureau 
of the Budget. As I said before, they 
have asked for $100,000,000 additional 


money. The Bureau of the Budget al- - 


lowed them only $50,000,000 of that 
$100,000,000, why I do not know, because 
that request has gone over to the Senate. 
But under the facts as we had them, 
we went along and gave them everything 
the Bureau of the Budget allowed, and 
that is all a Government agency could 
request from the committee. 

Mr. ALBERT. Did the Office of Edu- 
cation suggest to the gentleman’s com- 
mittee that the Bureau of the Budget 
cut was not justified in view of the ap- 
proved applications which the Office of 
Education has on hand? 

Mr. FOGARTY. No. We have not 
had any testimony on that, because that 
is something that developed after these 
hearings were held. We have no con- 
trol over that last request. The request 
of the Bureau of the Budget has gone 
to the Senate, because they are holding 
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hearings on this particular bill at the 
present time in the Senate. I think 
the best thing to do would be to make 
the request over there, because they have 
it before them. It is a live problem 
with them, whereas we have gone 
through it ourselves. 

Mr. ALBERT. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Hays]. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am reluctant to offer any criti- 
cism at all of this report. The com- 
mittee has been very conscientious, as 
its personnel would be with any assign- 
ment. I appreciate the courteous hear- 
ing they have given those of us who 
have some complaints because of cuts 
in items. 

I rise particularly to speak of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. There is 
a cut for the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of almost $1,000,000—$950,000. I fear 
that unless we maintain the work of 
this Bureau the Government will suffer 
greatly for lack of the valuable statis- 
tics which only this agency can supply. 

For about 25 years the Bureau has been 
providing statistics for the public and 
for Government agencies. I think it 
would be uniformly agreed that they 
have done a scientific job. They have 
never been partisan. They have main- 
tained the highest professional stand- 
ards. Incidentally, its name is some- 
what misleading. It might logically be 
called the Bureau of Statistics. It is 
in the Department of Labor, but it is 
serving not only labor groups but many 
economic interests. 

I call attention to this tremendous 
cut which I think is attributable chiefly 
to the fact that the committee con- 
cluded construction statistics could be 
dispensed with. I regret the action very 
much. I do not propose to offer an 
amendment to restore the amount in- 
dicated. I offer this statement in the 
hope that some way will be found to 
save the function of compiling the ex- 
tremely important figures on construc- 
tion. 

I wish to call attention also to the fact 
that in 1947 the appropriation for the 
Bureau resulted in a 50-percent reduc- 
tion in the personnel. It operates today 
with several hundred fewer employees 
than during the war. 

There is no other agency to provide 
the figures on the construction industry 
in this country except the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. We are now building 
new buildings, commercial and residen- 
tial, at the rate of $28,000,000,000 a year. 
That was the figure for the calendar 
year. The Federal Reserve Board has 
put into operation, as the House knows, 
regulation X. How does regulation X 
operate and how is it affecting the con- 
struction industry? The Board will not 
know unless it has the statistics and 
there will be no statistics available ex- 
cept as the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
supplies them. This reduction, of course, 
deprives them of the personnel they have 
to have to gather the construction sta- 
tistics, 
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It seems to me that it is not wise. 
Here is a business which is among the 
top businesses of the country, perhaps 
the very top single industry in the 
amount of money involved, $28,000,000,- 
000. Yet we will not appropriate $500,000 
to supply the Federal Reserve Board with 
the information it needs to determine 
the effect of regulation X and the in- 
formation which other agencies require. 
It is just as if we had a $50,000 enter- 
prise and refused to spend $1 for in- 
formation as to the costs and other de- 
tails. For that is what itis. It amounts 
to $500,000 out of a total expenditure in 
the country for building of $28,000,000,- 
000. For that reason I hope that in some 
way this can be corrected and that the 
Congress will make some provision to 
carry on the gathering and dissemina- 
tion of statistics on the construction 
industry. 

There was constructed in the first 
quarter of this year 250,000 residential 
units, disapproving incidentally the con- 
clusion of the committee that the vol- 
ume is being greatly reduced. What will 
we have the rest of the year? Will there 
be a million or will it be cut in two? 
The Federal Reserve Board will not know 
if this work is cut out entirely. So, for 
25 years we have had this excellent work 
going on. I fear for it unless some pro- 
vision is made to gather the statistics 
Officially. 

I do crave the sympathetic hearing of 
the committee members when requests 
are made, and I hope if some way can be 
found to avoid the impact of such a dras- 
tic cut, such measures will be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas has expired. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr, DEANE], 

Mr. DEANE. Mr. Chairman, I take 
the same position as the distinguished 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Hays] in 
not offering an amendment involving the 
appropriation for vocational rehabilita- 
tion. But I do take this time to get in 
the Recorp the fact that the States are 
carrying on a remarkable program of re- 
habilitation. As I walked into the 
Chamber a few minutes ago there was in 
the outside corridor a wonderful lad 
from Korea—an amputee. I am think- 
ing of that great host of American citi- 
zens who are not veterans but who are 
subject to the rehabilitation program of 
our various States. 

The basic civilian rehabilitation law, 
Public Law 113, obligates the Federal 
Government to pay all administration, 
guidance, and placement cost and to 
match on a dollar-for-dollar basis State 
funds for case services, that is, money 
actually spent on the clients; hospitali- 
zation, surgery, training, anc so forth. 

The 1951 appropriation is $20,600,000. 
In their budgets for 1952, based upon 
State funds expected to be available, the 
States indicated a need for over $25,- 
000,000 of Federal funds. The Bureau 
of the Budget recommended $23,000,000. 
The House committee has reported the 
Labor-FSA bill with $20,475,000 for vo- 
cational rehabilitation, $125,000 less 
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than the 1951 appropriation and $2,575,- 
000 less than recommended by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. From estimates fur- 
nished, the States will have available in 
1952 two and one-half million more than 
in 1951. The increase recommended by 
the Bureau was to match this money 
for case services and did not include any 
increase for salaries, travel, and so forth. 

Mr. Chairman, let me raise the ques- 
tion. Is it wise to stint zunds for voca- 
tional rehabilitation, which reduces de- 
pendency and makes taxpayers out of 
tax consumers. In fact, it has been 
proven that rehabilitated persons repay 
during an average life expectancy in 
Federal income taxes alone 10 times 
what is spent on them. At this partic- 
ular time it is especially shortsighted to 
cut back rehabilitation, which, in light 
of increased cost, will actually result 
from appropriation of only $20,475,000 
for 1952. 

In the first place, rehabilitation is a 
deferse-related activity, making a valu- 
able contribution to manpower resources 
at a time when the Nation is straining 
every nerve to provide manpower for 
military and civilian needs. Sixty thou- 
sand persons were rehabilitated into em- 
ployment last year, and this number can 
be substantially increased with sufficient 
funds. The difference between the $20,- 
475,000 in the House bill and the $23,- 
000,000 recommended by the Bureau of 
the Budget would mean between 5,000 
to 10,000 more rehabilitations. 

Again, vocational rehabilitation re- 
duces dependency and is a pressure 
against rising public assistance cost. 
This is more important than ever, now 
that a public assistance category for the 
totally and permanently disabled has 
-been established by Congress. State 
welfare administrators admit that per- 
sons are being put on public assistance 
rolls who could be rehabilitated, if State 
rehabilitation agencies had the money 
to do the job. 

The Labor-FSA appropriation bill in- 
cludes $79,000,000 for public assistance 
for the totally and permanently disabled 
and only $20,475,000 for rehabilitation. 
We do not question the need for public 
assistance for some of the disabled, but it 
does look to us like Congress should see 
that rehabilitation programs are given 
an opportunity to reduce the number 
needing such assistance as much as pos- 
sible. 

The average cost of rehabilitating a 
person is $492 and nonrecurring. The 
average annual cost of public assistance 
is much more and goes on year after 
year. Congress should decide, and de- 
cide now, whether to appropriate end- 
less millions for pensions for the han- 
dicapped or provide the funds needed to 
rehabilitate them. The following in- 
stances will illustrate the difference in 
dollars and cents to the taxpayer. One 
State, Delaware, made a study of 36 per- 
sons removed from the public assistance 
rolls by rehabilitation. The 36 were 
drawing $30,186 annually from public as- 
sistance. These people were rehabili- 
tated at a cost, including administration, 
of $12,724. The first year after rehabili- 
tation, the 36 earned $60,948. 
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I am advised by officials from the 
States that rather serious administrative 
problems also are presented if the Budget 
Bureau’s figure is not appropriated by 
Congress for 1952. The States are doing 
their part and are appropriating $2,500,- 
000 more funds for 1952. If such funds 
for case services are matched, States get- 
ting no increases for 1952 will have Fed- 
eral funds cut. If States receiving no 
increase in their own funds are not cut, 
then States with additional State funds 
cannot get them matched by Federal 
funds as required by law. In either case, 
the program is going to suffer badly. 

My own State, North Carolina, has a 
very effective rehabilitation program, 
both for blind and nonblind; 2,867 handi- 
capped persons were rehabilitated last 
year. Our State legislature has just ap- 
propriated slightly over $1,000,000 to 
carry on this work for the next biennium, 
an increase of nearly $200,000 over the 
present biennium. If this is not matched 
by Federal funds, services are going to 
be denied many worthy, handicapped 
persons. What is true of North Carolina 
is also true of many other States. 

I am advised that every dollar is to 
be used to match funds appropriated by 
the States for services directly to crippled 
people. 

The question I would like to address to 
the gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Focarty], who has labored so faithfully 
for this program, is if he feels that the 
Federal Government on the reduced ap- 
propriations will be in a position to 
match dollar for dollar the appropria- 
tions that are going to be put up by vari- 
ous States as previously indicated? 

Mr. FOGARTY. As the gentleman 
knows, I have always been a supporter 
of this particular program. I do not 
believe there is a better program in the 
Federal Government because we have 
been told year after year that for every 
dollar we appropriate the Federal Treas- 
ury receives $10 in return in taxes and 
in getting people off of the relief rolls 
and such things. This year they wanted 
an increase of $2,525,000 over what they 
had available in 1951. In view of the 
economic situation, we have cut practi- 
cally every item in this appropriation 
bill. Even though that is one that I did 


not like to go along with, I went along - 


because of the situation in which we 
find ourselves. But the $125,000, about 
which the gentleman spoke, was recom- 
mended by the Bureau of the Budget. 
That was not something that this com- 
mittee did. We accepted the Bureau's 
recommendation on that cut, and that 
is the reason it is in there. 

Mr. DEANE, I am grateful to the 
chairman of the committee for the posi- 
tion he takes in support of this program. 
I think we should take a long-range view 
of this whole subject. After all, our ob- 
jective should be to prevent these unfor- 
tunate people from going on public as- 
sistance unnecessarily. We must con- 
tinue and enlarge this program of re- 
habilitation instead of forcing them on 
the relief rolls. I trust that as we speed 
up the Federal angle of rehabilitation 
we will keep in mind what the various 
States are trying to do. If we slap them 
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down 1 year, the chances are that the 
program may become seriously handi- 
capped. 

I wish to say again that I appreciate 
the interest of the subcommittee in this 
subject, and as they enter conference I 
trust that more accurate matching fig- 
ures will be available from the various 
States to the end that no State will be 
penalized, which I fear if the present 
appropriation is allowed to stand. Fi- 
nally, Mr. Chairman and members of 
the Committee, I trust the conference 
committee will come within approxi- 
mate matching distance with the vari- 
ous States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from West Virginia IMr. 
HEDRICK]. 


ORIGIN OF OUR PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


Mr. HEDRICK. Mr. Chairman, our 
public health service had its beginning in 
in 1798, as a program for the hospital 
and medical care of American Merchant 
Seamen. On display in the office of the 
Surgeon General, Public Health Service, 
is a facsimile of the original act, signed 
by President John Adams. Congress 
during the past 80 years, has imposed 
many additional duties and responsibili- 
ties on the service. Today, the Public 
Health Service is carrying out these re- 
sponsibilities under the present basic law, 
the Public Health Service Act of July 1, 
1944, Public Law 410, Seventy-eighth 
Congress. It also administers the water 
Pollution Control Act, Public Law 845, 
Eightieth Congress, passed in 1948. 

Thus, the Congress has authorized the 
Public Health Service to conduct many 
programs and provide services which 
contribute to the health of the American 
people. Some authorizations are broad 
in scope, while others are specific. Re- 
search and investigations, control of 
communicable diseases, and cooperation 
with the States, are in the broad cate- 
gories; specific categories cover medical 
and hospital care of legal beneficiaries, 
foreign and interstate quarantine, med- 
ical examination of aliens, the regulation 
of biologic products, control of venereal 
diseases and tuberculosis, construction 
of hospitals and health centers, and the 
control of water pollution. Also, there 
are specific programs of research in the 
following fields: microbiology—that is, 
bacteriology—cancer, heart diseases, 
dental diseases, mental illnesses, arth- 
ritis, and metabolic diseases, neurologi- 
cal diseases and blindness. Some of 
these programs are the direct operations 
of the Public Health Service, and others 
are combinations of direct operations 
and grants. In addition, the service also 
has grant programs. 

IMPORTANCE OF PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


Today, and in the future, the Public 
Health Service is important. In every 
respect, the programs of the Public 
Health Service are concerned with sav- 
ing the Nation’s manpower, the basic 
objective being to reduce the volume of 
preventable deaths and disabling ill- 
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ness—the greatest drains upon our 
capacity to produce. 
ASSISTANCE TO STATES AND LOCALITIES IN DISEASE 
PREVENTION AND CONTROL 

States and localities are assisted by 
the Public Health Service in the preven- 
tion and control of communicable dis- 
eases, and advised on other matters per- 


taining to the preservation and improve- 


ment of public health. 
HOSPITAL BUILDING PROGRAM 


The Public Health Service also pro- 
vides aid to the States and communities 
with the national hospital survey and 
construction program—a vital health 
service. The Congress established this 
program in 1946 under the Hill-Burton 
Act, amending the Public Health Service 
Act of 1944, in recognition of the great 
need throughout the Nation for hospitals 
and health centers. Since 1948 almost 
1,500 projects have been approved for 
Federal construction grants, of which 382 
have been completed. These hospitals 
and health centers are integral parts of 
the Nation’s total health resources—es- 
sential to conserving our manpower for 
industry, farming, and the Armed Forces, 
These facilities will also greatly 
strengthen our abilities to cope with 
atomic or biological warfare as nearly 
all are located outside probable target 
areas, 

NATIONAL EMERGENCY NEEDS 


The national emergency intensifies 
the necessity for continuation and ex- 
pansion of the activities of the Public 
Health Service in the field of medical re- 
search, as well as in public health. Re- 
search accomplishments of the service 
have been very beneficial in such times. 
As an example, before World War II, re- 
search workers at the national institutes 
of health developed a vaccine to prevent 
typhus fever. This vaccine was mark- 
edly improved during the early days of 
the war. Our troops were thus pro- 
tected against typhus fever, and our 
troops today are protected by the same 
vaccine. It is not possible to determine 
what this contribution will mean to our 
forces in the Korean action. 

A research team of the Public Health 
Service discovered that a solution of 
table salt and baking soda in water, 
taken by mouth, will prevent shock and 
death in a high proportion of patients 
with severe burns and injuries. Use of 
this simple, readily available method will 
save thousands of lives that would other- 
wise be lost, in the event of enemy attack. 
None of us can doubt the value of this 
research. 

In World War I, some of the so-called 
childhood communicable diseases were 
among the major problems in the com- 
municable disease fleld in our Army. 
Some of these diseases were not so seri- 
ous in World War II. When you bring 
boys in from the farm, you find many 
who have not been exposed to such dis- 
eases. Mumps is an example of a very 
serious disease in adult males, and it can 
be almost as serious a disease in the 
adult female, although not quite as 
much. 

* XCVII—253 
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HOSPITAL LOCATIONS 


Because the largest groups of benefi- .. 


ciaries are seamen of the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Coast Guard men, the Marine 
hospitals are located principally along 
the seacoast, the Great Lakes, and the 
Mississippi River. The Public Health 
Service also operates a tuberculosis hos- 
pital in New Mexico, the national hos- 
pital for patients with Hansen’s disease 
at Carville, La., and two hospitals for 
the treatment and custody of narcotic 
addicts at Fort Worth, Texas, and Lex- 
ington, Ky. 
QUARANTINE SERVICES 

Our national laws for the exclusion of 
epidemic diseases and international san- 
itary codes, to which country is signa- 
tory, require the maintenance of quar- 
antine services at seaports and airports 
of entry, as well as at border stations. 

The control of biologic products in- 
sures the potency and purity of vaccines, 
serums, and similar medical supplies. 
The Public Health Service licenses the 
manufacture and importation of such 
products. 

VITAL STATISTICS 

The National Office of Vital Statistics 
of the Public Health Service compiles, 
analyzes, and reports the Nation’s fig- 
ures on births, deaths, sickness, mar- 
riage, and other basic population data, 
This national fact-finding activity is 
most important. As an example, the 
Department of Defense and the Selective 
Service System depend on national vital 
statistics for estimates of the numbers 
of men who will be available in each age 
group for each year. School officials, 
other governmental agencies, and many 
industries depend on such data for 
planning their program. In the event of 
an enemy attack with biological weap- 
pons, whether by sabotage or military 
operations, the Nation’s ability to com- 
bat an introduced disease will depend in 
large part on the readiness of the States 
and the National Office of Vital Statistics 
to act promptly in detecting and report- 
ing cases and deaths. 

PARTICIPATION IN OTHER FEDERAL PROGRAMS 


The Public Health Service participates 
in many Federal programs outside the 
Federal Security Agency. It staffs the 
medical and dental program of the 
Coast Guard and cares for its personnel 
in Public Health Service hospitals and 
out-patient clinics. It operates the 
medical service in the Federal prisons. 
The National Security Resources Board 
and the Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration call upon the Public Health Serv- 
ice for technical service, including the 
assignment of specialists and the con- 
duct of special studies. Currently, Pub- 
lic Health Service personnel are assist- 
ing in at least 40 other Federal activi- 
ties, as full-time or part-time consult- 
ants, or as members of special commit- 
tees. As an example, there are Public 
Health Service consultants with the 
Atomic Energy Commission and with the 
Defense Department’s Committee on 
Special Weapons. 

BACTERIAL AND CHEMICAL WARFARE 


With regard to bacterial and chemical 
warfare, the range of known bacteria 
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which can be used is quite extensive. It 
can be spreading typhoid fever by con- 
taminating our public water supplies, 
either at the source or at the reservoir, 
or by contaminating a public water sup- 
ply at some important point along the 
line. To illustrate, to attack the Con- 
gress, one might find a major water 
main coming into the Capitol or into 
one of the office buildings, and at that 
point put the material in. If the chlo- 
rine reserve in the water at that point 
were very low, and it would be under 
current practices in the United States, 
then everybody who had some of that 
water would get some typhoid bacilli and 
under certain circumstances, might de- 
velop typhoid fever, 
RESEARCH 


The original research arm of the Pub- 
lic Health Service was the National In- 
stitutes of Health. It is still the pri- 
mary research arm in the field of the 
biological sciences, and particularly in 
the field of fundamental research 
as contrasted with applied research. 
Earliest work of the National Institutes 
of Health was in the field of bacteriology. 
This was in the era of bacteriology when 
there was a national interest, a Federal 
interest, in diseases which one man 
could spread to another. Thoughts of 
cooperation, thoughts of international 
cooperation on quarantine, thoughts of 
cooperation between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the States, were the general 
thought of that time. The program be- 
gan largely in that way. There was the 
thought that there might be some germ 
theory of cancer. Also, there was in- 
terest in nutrition and in a few other 
areas, Congress, then, in 1947, passed 
unanimously the National Cancer Insti- 
tute Act, believing, apparently, that the 
cancer problem, then killing 125,000 or 
130,000 people a year, was of sufficient 
importance to warrant a directed large- 
scale national attack on it through Fed- 
eral action, 

It is a pleasure for me to call to the 
attention of the Members of the House 
of Representatives the many functions 
the Public Health Service renders to our 
people. I wish to congratulate Dr. 
Leonard A, Scheele, Surgeon General, 
Public Health Service, for the excellent 
work being done by this Service. I be- 
lieve he deserves a great deal of credit 
for the accomplishments of this depart- 
ment. The appropriation asked for the 
Public Health Service, $339,364,000, is, I 
believe, very reasonable, and I feel that 
it will be money well spent. The com- 
mittee has done an excellent job. There 
has been full cooperation of all the 
members at all times. No dissatisfac- 
tion or criticism from any member has 
materialized during the long meetings of 
this subcommittee. It has been a pleas- 
ure to serve with the members of the 
Subcommittee on Labor and Federal 
Security of the House Appropriations 
Committee. I hope that there will not 
be any amendments offered to this bill 
and that no attempt will be made to cut 
or increase the appropriation. Due to 
the national emergency all appropria- 
tions should be held down as much as 
possible, 
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Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there are no fur- 
ther requests for time, the Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read down to and including 
page 1, line 7. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
Mr. Hays of Arkansas having assumed 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. 
Price, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 
reported that that Committee, having 
had under consideration the bill H. R. 
3709, had come to no resolution thereon, 


TIME OF JOINT MEETING ON THURSDAY 


. Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Hays 
of Arkansas). Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 

desire to announce to the House that as 
the result of information received in 
connection with the joint meeting which 
will take place on Thursday next as a 
result of the invitation extended to Gen- 
eral MacArthur, the joint meeting will 
take place at 12:30 p. m. 
The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Tackett] is recognized 
for 30 minutes, 


DEMOCRACY VERSUS SOCIALISM 


Mr. TACKETT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
personally invited the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] to be present 
this afternoon to hear personally the 
remarks that I have to make. 

During my statement to the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, Tues- 
day, April 10, 1951, as reported at pages 
3585 and 3586 of the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, the gentleman from Mississippi 
‘Mr. RANKIN] asked two questions of me; 
the first question being, “Does the gen- 
tleman think that the people of Ontario 
are Communists?” and the second ques- 
tion being, “Does the gentleman know 
that the people of the State of Arkansas 
are overcharged 100 percent for their 
electricity?” That is every single, soli- 
tary word that was uttered by the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi. . 

Now, the Recorp refiects quite a few 
remarks by the gentleman following his 
two questions; however, the extension 
of his remarks merely serves to refute 
his contentions that private enterprise 
should be federalized. 

ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES OF COMMUNISM AND 
SOCIALISM ARE SYNONYMOUS 

The first of the two questions asked of 
me by the gentleman from Mississippi, 
“Does the gentleman think the people of 
Ontario are Communists?” was simply 
answered by my statement that I did 
not know; and I might add here that 
there is no difference in their economic 
principles and those of communism, 
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In the extension of his remarks, he 
states that the people of Ontario are the 
most conservative people in America; 
that they have a fine public power sys- 
tem; and that the people in this country 
would save 82,000,000, 000 a year on 
their light and power bills if we would 
adopt the principles and philosophies of 
Ontario. Of course, the $2,000,000,000 
figure was grabbed out of the air with 
no basis for same other than his own 
word of mouth. He could have more ac- 
curately stated that the people of On- 
tario are subjects of Canada and make 
up a portion of the socialistic British 
Empire. 

I would be happy for the gentleman to 
compare the general welfare, educa- 
tional opportunities, economic stability, 
and domestic progress of the people of 
Ontario or any other portion of the 
socialistic British Empire with that of 
the citizenship in any section of the 
United States. 

Russia and her satellites advocate and 
practice communism. England and her 
dominions advocate and practice social- 
ism. The economic policies, philoso- 
phies and principles of communism and 
socialism are the same. 

OVERCHARGING FOR ELECTRICITY IS A FELONIOUS 
CRIME 


The second of the two questions asked 
of me by the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi, “Does the gentleman know that 
the people of the State of Arkansas are 
overcharged 100 percent for their elec- 
tricity? was an exaggerated implication 
that any person buying electricity from 
any source other than the Federal Gov- 
ernment is being doubly overcharged. 

If there be any foundation for such 
an implication, it is the duty and obliga- 
tion of the gentleman from Mississippi, 
as a Member of this Congress and as a 
citizen of this country, to report the 
facts and figures and divulge the source 
to an appropriate committee of this Con- 
gress and to the Department of Justice, 
insisting that each and every electrical 
power company official and employee re- 
sponsible for falsifying the income, ex- 
penditures, and profits of the respective 
companies to the State utility com- 
missions and the Federal Power Com- 
mission be prosecuted to the fullest ex- 
tent of the State and Federal laws gov- 
erning strict control of earnings and 
profits of private utilities. 

If there be any basis for such an accu- 
sation, the Kefauver and Fulbright in- 
vestigating committees will have been 
found napping. Their crime and in- 
fluence discoveries will not have 
amounted to a drop in the bucket com- 
pared with the income-tax-evading 
racketeers in the private utility com- 
panies who will have been discovered 
and exposed by the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi. 

The gentleman is also implying that 
the State utility commissions and the 
Federal Power Commission are guilty of 
dereliction of duty. Surely he knows that 
the private utilities are only allowed a 
6 percent profit; that they must furnish 
complete, detailed and itemized accounts 
of all expenditures and income to the 
State utility commissions and the Fed- 
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eral Power Commission; that the utilities 
can make no improvements or extension 
of service without the consent and ap- 
proval of these commissions; and that 
it is the duty and obligation of the State 
utility commissions and the Federal 
Power Commission to carefully investi- 
gate, scrutinize, and regulate all books, 
accounts, and activities of these utilities. 

The gentleman does not know any 
more than I do—and I know nothing— 
about the cost of producing electricity. 
He states in the extension of his remarks 
that his table of figures concerning the 
alleged cost of electricity and over- 
charges to the consuming public is com- 
piled by the finest experts in America 
and is thoroughly reliable. You and I 
do not know those experts or their quali- 
fications, Mr. Speaker. He never names 
them—their identity is a secret. Those 
experts must be pretty old by now be- 
cause all of us have been seeing the 
same antiquated table with the same 
figures in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
year after year, for many years. I guess 
they have not made any discoveries dur- 
ing the last several years—since the 
gentleman prepared his table years 
ago—lowering the cost of producing 
electricity. The table still cites alleged 
overcharges on electric rates to the peo- 
ple within TVA-land of Tennessee where 
there are no private electric power proj- 
ects; and yet, he contends that any 
charges of electricity higher than the 
TVA rule-stick are overcharges. We do 
not know—none of us—what it costs the 
Federal Government, through the TVA, 
to produce electricity. 

A typical example of the gentleman’s 
exaggerations is noted in the extension 
of his remarks wherein he states that 
it would take a thousand bales of cot- 
ton for every county in Arkansas to pay 
the overcharges for electricity paid by 
the people of that State every year. 
This is nearly as wild as his usual phrase 
when speaking upon any project he fa- 
vors, “This is the greatest event in medi- 
eval or modern times.” He does not even 
consider the event as secondary to the 
birth of our Saviour. 

The gentleman from Mississippi does 
not only contend that any charges for 
electricity higher than the Government 
can produce it is an overcharge to the 
electricity consumers, but he further con- 
tends that the difference in the cost of 
Government-produced electricity and 
that produced by private enterprise 
should be a net savings to the consum- 
ing public. I am sure that the over- 
burdened taxpayers of his district would 
like to know what in the world is going 
on with their tax moneys. He does not 
calculate the loss of taxes because of the 
abolition of taxpaying enterprise; he 
does not take into consideration this loss 
of taxes being assumed by the other peo- 
ple; he does not consider the economic 
loss to our citizenship; and he seems to 
disregard the cost to the taxpayers of 
constructing, operating, and subsidizing 
Federal industry. Then, he totally over- 
looks the loss of freedom of the Ameri- 
can people by virtue of a system exact- 
ly in accordance with the economic prin- 
ciples of socialism and communism. 
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ELECTRIC POWER OPERATIONS 


The gentleman from Mississippi does 
not define, make known, designate, or 
distinguish between the systems of elec- 
tric power operations; but arbitrarily and 
emphatically states that all of the power 
business is a public business. Well, that 
is true under the governing principles of 
Great Britain and her Dominions and 
possessions, such as Ontario, which the 
gentleman cites as a criterion for public 
ownership, and the abolition of free en- 
terprise and individual initiative. The 
electric power business is conducted by 
four distinct systems of operations: 

First. Privately, owned and operated 
electric systems, such as stock compa- 
nies and farmer-owned rural coopera- 
tives; 

Second. Locally owned and operated 
public power, such as municipal opera- 
tions; 

Third. Federal hydroelectric power 
projects for the production of electricity 
from the public waters to be transmitted 
and distributed by private and local 
public agencies; and 

Fourth. Federal power projects for the 
production of electricity and the dis- 
tribution thereof by the Government to 
the consuming public in competition with 
and the abolition of private and local 
public power agencies. 

The first three systems of operations 
as hereinabove outlined are legitimate 
under our democratic principles, and 
only those with selfish motives would 
contend otherwise; but every farmer and 
laborer, professional and businessman— 
in fact, every citizen of this Republic— 
should vigorously oppose the fourth sys- 
tem of operation, which will lead to the 
socialization of the entire electric busi- 
ness and provide a precedent for the na- 
tionalization of our entire economy and 
the Federal regimentation of our people. 
REA CO-OPS ARE PRIVATELY OWNED, MANAGED, 

AND OPERATED 

The gentleman from Mississippi cites 
the successful operations and meritori- 
ous activities of the splendid rural elec- 
trification cooperatives as a criterion for 
Federal power projects for the produc- 
tion of electricity and the distribution 
thereof by the Government to the con- 
suming public in competition with and 
the abolition of private and local public 
power agencies. He pictures the rural 
electric cooperatives as public-power 
projects while with brazen modesty 
claims full credit for the rural electri- 
fication program; in fact, he says that 
all power is a public business. No doubt 
the program was not authorized and 
set up as he intended, but the rural 
electric cooperatives are privately owned, 
managed, and operated at the grass- 
roots level by the local farmers, and 
are principally distinguished from pri- 
vate utility stock companies by virtue 
of the different sources of operating 
money and the authority to make prof- 
its. Both the stock companies and the 
rural electric co-ops pay taxes on phys- 
ical assets. In addition to these taxes 
the stock companies pay taxes on power 
generated, and the stockholders pay on 
dividends as an income, Both are au- 
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tLorized, regulated, and operated as 
monopolies; while the stock companies 
operate on private capital, and private 
or Government loans, the cooperatives 
operate on Government loans. The 
stock company is allowed a 6 percent net 
profit, and the cooperative is allowed no 
profit until after the loan is repaid to 
the Government, and the cooperative 
nonprofiteering features are abandoned. 
After repaying the Government loan, the 
cooperative can either assume the tax 
responsibilities of a stock company and 
pay dividends to stockholders, or it can 
pass on the savings to the cooperative 
membership by reducing the cost of elec- 
tricity. 

REA CO-OPS ARE NOT FEDERALLY CONTROLLED 


The gentleman from Mississippi in the 
extension of his remarks gives full 
credit to the public-power program for 
the success of rural electrification. He 
knows that the Federal Government does 
not own, control, or dominate the rural 
electric cooperatives, However, he indi- 
cates his desire for such—he emphati- 
cally says that all power business is a 
public business—and I will admit that 
there are others desirous of selling the 
little rural electric cooperatives down the 
river to the Federal Government for the 
token sum of $10 and a mess of pottage, 
removing the grassroots controls by the 
local farmers of this great convenience 
and necessity and turning the controls 
over to the Federal Government lock, 
stock, and barrel. 

The rural electric cooperatives were 
brought about by the rural people merely 
joining together in various localities of 
our country, in a true American spirit, 
for the purpose of bringing to their re- 
spective communities a necessity and 
convenience to which they were and are 
entitled, and which existing private 
power companies would not or could not 
serve. These democratic groups who 
own and operate their own electric sys- 
tems are just as free and independent— 
if not more so—as the stockholders in 
any other corporation dealing in private 
enterprise under our system of govern- 
ment. Private banking institutions 
either could not or would not make the 
necessary long-term loans at a sufficient- 
ly lcw rate of interest with which elec- 
tricity could be brought to the sparsely 
settled rural sections, which accounts 
for the reason that these groups of 
people, associated in a cooperative man- 
ner, borrowed the necessary money from 
the Federal Government for this pur- 
pose. The Federal Government has no 
more strings upon the rural electric co- 
operatives than the RFC has upon any 
business to which it has made a loan, 

The rural electrification program has 
been successful because it has been 
owned, controlled, and administered at 
the grassroots level by the farmers of 
this country, and we should not adopt 
the principles, philosophies, and theories 
of the gentleman from Mississippi, which 
would nationalize and federalize the 
rural electrification program and allow 
it to be administered by the dictatorial 
Department of the Interior out of 
Washington. 
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REA CO-OPS SHOULD MAINTAIN THEIR FREEDOM 


The rural electric cooperatives within 
the State of Arxansas are producing 
electricity and buying it wholesale from 
private power companies and federally 
owned hydroelectric power dams just as 
cheap as the rural electric cooperatives 
in TVA land who are patrons of the 
Federal Government. And, I might add, 
the Arkansas co-ops run their own busi- 
ness and are free from Federal Agency 
dictatorship. However, I will admit that 
the nontaxpaying Federal Government, 
with no accountability for justifiable 
earnings to stockholders and which is 
subsidized for all operational losses, can 
produce electricity cheaper than private 
electric power companies or the rural 
electric cooperatives. 

The rural electric cooperatives are au- 
thorized to buy their electricity from 
federally owned hydroelectric power- 
producing projects or from private enter- 
prise as they please, and certainly these 
same cooperatives are authorized to pro- 
duce their own electricity from steam 
power generating plants or any other 
source, just as the private electric power 
companies; but there is no reason in the 
world to turn them over to the Federal 
Government merely because they owe 
the Federal Government some money 
which they are repaying upon schedule. 

SOME WOULD FEDERALIZE AND SOCIALIZE REA 

COOPERATIVES 

Yes, all electric industry must neces- 
sarily be authorized, regulated and op- 
erated as a monopoly. This is true of 
publicly owned and locally controlled 
electric power, rural electric coopera- 
tives, private power, and federally owned 
and dominated electric power. The 
statement by the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi merely serves to substantiate my 
contention, and to refute any assertions 
to the contrary, that he advocates Fed- 
eral ownership of all rural electric coop- 
eratives. He is to be admired for his 
frankness to admit that which others 
who feel just exactly as he does are afraid 
to admit. He plainly says that the power 


business is a public business; that elec- 


tricity has become a necessity of our 
modern life; that it must be handled by 
a monopoly; and that any monopoly of 
a necessity is a public business. 

I have been contending ever since I 
became a Member of this Congress that 
the Department of the Interior through 
its various agencies, such as the South- 
western Power Administration in our 
area, were conniving with others to take 
over the rural-electrification program, 
remove the administration of its func- 
tions by the farmers from the grassroots 
level, and turn it over to the Federal 
Government lock, stock, and barrel. The 
gentleman from Mississippi is the first to 
admit that these cooperatives owned, 
controlled, and operated by the farmers 
should be owned, controlled, and oper- 
ated by all the public-not the local 
farmers—but the Federal Government. 
Now, if a few more of the planners will 
come forth with their intentions, the 
farmers will become advised in time to 
prevent this catastrophe. 

Neither private enterprise nor the 
Government can economically produce 
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electricity solely from public water proj- 
ects. There must be an integration of 
such electricity with that from other 
sources, such as steam power generating 
plants. You will recall that TVA found 
it necessary to construct steam power 
generating plants just as every other 
successful producer of electricity has 
found it economically feasible. I might 
tell the gentleman that there is no Su- 
preme Court decision holding that steam 
power electric generating plants are the 
province of the Federal Government. In 
fact, without congressional authoriza- 
tion the Federal Government and its 
agencies are not authorized to produce 
electricity from any source other than 
public waters. It took congressional au- 
thorization for the TVA steam power 
plants to be established. 

The Southwestern Power Administra- 
tion, an agency of the Department of 
the Interior, has been before this Con- 
gress for authorization to construct 
steam power electric generating facili- 
ties. This Congress very wisely advised 
the Southwestern Power Administration 
in no uncertain terms that it would not 
tolerate the Federal Government con- 
structing such facilities for the purpose 
of entering into a competition with and 
for the abolition of private electric 
stock companies, private rural electric 
cooperatives, and locally owned and op- 
erated public power. The SPA then en- 
tered into a connivance with the execu- 
tive manager of the National Rural Elec- 
tric Cooperative Association and others 
whereby the SPA entered into contracts 
with groups of rural electric coopera- 
tives, known as supercooperatives, pro- 
viding for each supercooperative to bor- 
row money from the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration, here in Washing- 
ton, with which to construct steam 
power electric generating plants in the 
name of the supercooperatives, but for 
the sole use and benefit of the South- 
western Power Administration, an agen- 
cy of the Federal Government. 

These contracts pave the way for the 
nationalization and federalization of the 
involved rural electric cooperatives, 
thereby abolishing the local grassroots 
management for administration and dic- 
tation out of Washington by the Federal 
Government. The SPA is not authorized 
by Congress to own these generating 
plants; therefore, the fee simple title 
remains in the involved rural electric co- 
operatives, but the cooperatives have no 
control over these generating plants. 
For a period of 40 years they cannot 
move, sell, dispose of, or discontinue 
operation of the plants without the con- 
sent of the Southwestern Power Admin- 
istration. Many times more electricity 
will be produced at these generating 
plants than is required by the involved 
cooperatives. That surplus electricity is 
to be used by the Federal Government to 
compete with and abolish private electric 
stock companies, private rural electric 
cooperatives, and locally owned and op- 
erated public power. Even the cost of 
constructing and operating the plants is 
to be repaid by the Southwestern Power 
Administration. 

Mr. Douglas Wright, administrator of 
the Southwestern Power Administration, 
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has stated that in his opinion the Fed- 
eral Government is authorized to dis- 
tribute electricity to the consuming pub- 
lic, if the consumer uses wholesale quan- 
tities. That is the beginning of the na- 
tionalization and socialization of the 
electric industry; and as the gentleman 
from Mississippi states, all power will 
then be a public business. 

THERE IS CONSIDERABLE DIFFERENCE IN LOCALLY 
OWNED AND MANAGED PUBLIC POWER SYSTEMS 
AND FEDERALLY OWNED, CONTROLLED, AND 
DOMINATED INDUSTRY 
Of course, the water power of the Na- 

tion belongs to the public; I have never 
heard anyone contend to the contrary. 
This publicly owned power under our 
system of government should be sold to 
local public and private distribution 
agencies at wholesale rates for transmis- 
sion to the consuming public at the 
cheapest possible rate. The production 
of hydroelectric power in connection 
with the development of flood-control 
projects has prevented these projects 
from becoming a burden upon the tax- 
payers; and, at the same time, making 
possible development of power resources 
so essential to our democratic progress, 
The public, through our Government, 
should develop hydroelectric power upon 
our waterways for the use and benefit of 
our consuming public, but there is no 
earthly reason why the Government 
should nationalize the entire electric in- 
dustry in order to accomplish this pur- 
pose. 

There is a lot of difference in local 
community public electric power sys- 
tems, owned and controlled at the grass- 
roots level by the local involved people, 
than a federally owned, controlled, and 
dominated industry to be administered 
in Washington, amounting to nothing 
less than dictatorship over a vital ne- 
cessity affecting every segment of our 
people. 

Locally owned and controlled public 
electric power systems, when economi- 
cally feasible, are justifiable assets for 
the involved locality; but I do not believe 
in the Federal Government owning any- 
thing that private enterprise can and 
will afford our people. 


STUPIDITY OF FEDERAL OWNERSHIP CONTENTIONS 


The gentleman from Mississippi has 
for many years attempted to justify the 
right of the Federal Government to dis- 
tribute electricity to the consumers upon 
the theory that electricity is a necessity 
of our moden life and, therefore, should 
be publicly operated. That is also the 
philosophy of the British Empire and its 
dominions and possessions, such as On- 
tario. I don’t know of any greater ne- 
cessities than food, clothing and shelter. 
I doubt that even the gentleman from 
Mississippi would put electricity ahead 
of these necessities; therefore, I presume 
it would only be consistent for him to 
argue for federally owned, controlled, 
and operated farms, textile mills, grocery 
and clothing stores, and homes for 
everybody. 

Now, he vigorously contends by the 
extension of his remarks that any mo- 
nopoly of a necessity is a public busi- 
ness and should be owned and operated 
by the Federal Government. 
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I do not know just what all could be 
considered a monopoly of a necessity of 
our modern life. I believe that news- 
papers are a necessity, but perhaps they 
create their own monopolies for certain 
areas. Certainly, the radio and tele- 
vision networks are authorized and reg- 
ulated as monopolies. All banks are 
authorized and regulated as monopolies. 
The public transportation, whether by 
water, land or air, is authorized and 
regulated as a monopoly; and I doubt 
that any one would contend that such 
transportation is not a necessity. All 
communication systems in the country 
are authorized and regulated as a mo- 
nopoly and, certainly, the communica- 
tion systems are a necessity of our mod- 
ern life. 

However, for instance, steel and many 
other necessary commodities may not be 
actually authorized and regulated as a 
monopoly, but we all know that in truth 
and in fact they are monopolies of neces- 
sity. There is little question but that 
General Motors actually has a monopoly 
on the automobile industry, which pro- 
duces a necessity for our modern life, 
Fictitious competition is provided within 
the organization, and General Motors 
could put out of business every other 
automobile company in the United 
States overnight. 

We could go on for days determining 
what is a monopoly and what is a neces- 
sity, but it will suffice to state that the 
gentleman from Mississippi can only 
consistently argue that the entire trans- 
portation and communication systems, 
all radio and television stations, even the 
taxis within the city of Washington, all 
banking institutions, and the many other 
monopolies of necessity for our modern 
life should be owned, controlled, and op- 
erated by the Federal Government. 
That is the same argument made by 
every socialistic and communistic coun- 
try on the face of the globe, 

GOVERNMENT MONOPOLIES WILL REGIMENT OUR 
PEOPLE 


All of us are prone to frown upon mo- 
nopolies and, for that reason, we insist 
upon strict controls and regulations gov- 
erning every monopoly; but I would 
rather see necessary monopolies care- 
fully controlled and regulated—even to 
the amount of profits to be made—by the 
involved municipalities, State and Fed- 
eral Governments, than to see an 
octopus-like monopoly, Nation-wide in 
scope—a Federal monopoly—to be solely 
controlled by the monopoly itself, the 
Federal Government, 

Were the farmers willing to be regi- 
mented by the Federal Government, 
there would not be so much contro- 
versy over the Brannan farm plan as to 
whether or not the plan would rob them 
of any of their freedom. Labor in this 
country does not want to become poli- 
ticians, to lose and gain jobs at the turn 
of elections, but rather they want to 
remain free to bargain with their em- 
ployers and use their constitutional 
rights to force more equitable wages and 
better living and working conditions 
from their employers. Business realizes 
its inability to compete with the Federal 
Government in any undertaking. No 
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segment of our people wants to be regi- 
mented by the Federal Government. 

Every farmer, laborer, professional, 
and businessman in this country fully 
realizes that freedom from Government 
regimentation, to worship as he pleases, 
to conduct his personal and business ac- 
tivities in accordance with his own 
conscientious dictates—not detrimental 
to others—have encouraged individual 
initiative to such an extent that every 
man, woman, and child can visualize the 
possibility of having something more 
tomorrow than he or she enjoyed today; 
all of which accounts for this being the 
greatest country on the face of this 
earth. 

Our free people entered World Wars 
I and II unprepared, facing as ad- 
versaries countries of regimented peo- 
ple who had been preparing for decades 
under the goose-step military doctrines 
and socialistic philosophies to take over 
the world. The correlated production 
of our free people was sufficient to over- 
night surpass the concerted preparations 
of those regimented peoples who knew 
nothing but public ownership and Gov- 
ernment domination. 

No, sir, our farmers, our laborers, our 
professional and businessmen will not 
go for these socialistic ideas, as advanced 
by the gentleman from Mississippi. 


GOLD MEDAL PROPOSED FOR GENERAL 
MacARTHUR 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill which would re- 
quest and authorize the President of the 
United States to cause a gold medal to 
be struck with suitable emblems, devices, 
and inscriptions, to be presented to Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur, General of the 
Army, in recognition of his outstanding 
military leadership, heroic achieve- 
ments, and great military victories; and 
for his gallant and unselfish devotion to 
the service of his country and the cause 
of world freedom, as commander in chief 
of the Southwest Pacific theater, com- 
mander in chief of the Far East Com- 
mand, Supreme Commander for the 
Allied Powers, and commander in chief 
of the United Nations Command, during 
and subsequent to World War II, and 
during the Korean War. I have taken 
this action because I believe that the 
illustrious military career of General 
MacArthur and his distinguished service 
to his country have earned him the deep- 
est gratitude of the people of this Nation, 
and warrant special recognition, com- 
mendation, and appreciation for his 47 
years of military service. 

This action on my part does not in 
any manner detract from, or conflict 
with, my agreement with and approval 
of the recent action of the President of 
the United States, reasserting the de- 
markation of authority in the field of 
policy making. I sincerely commend the 
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President for placing the welfare of our 
Nation ahead of political expediency, by 
clearly and firmly upholding the consti- 
tutional provision of civilian supremacy 
in this field. The recent decision of the 
President was not easy to reach, and it 
required exceptional courage. 


SPECIAL ORDER 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts [Mrs. ROGERS] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 


GEN. DOUGLAS MacARTHUR 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, this morning I tried to reach 
the Governor of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts by telephone suggesting 
to and asking him if he would extend an 
invitation to General MacArthur to visit 
Boston and our State to talk to the 
people of Massachusetts. Massachu- 
setts has made the greatest and most 
persistent fight against communism of 
any State in the Union. I realize you 
all know that in Massachusetts at Lex- 
ington and Concord on the 19th of April, 
1775, the first blow for freedom in 
America was struck. The struggle was 
to have power to rule ourselves and not 
be under the yoke of the English, under 
the yoke of another country. Every- 
body who has ever come to America has 
come for freedom. 

I found when I was at home on yes- 
terday as well as from many telegrams 
and telephone messages that I have re- 
ceived here that the people of my State 
are tremendously aroused by the Presi- 
dent’s removal of General MacArthur. 
They are furiously angry. They feel 
that General MacArthur has done a 
magnificent job in helping bring Japan 
back to a normal life, and apparently 
he has succeeded so well that it is now 
recommended that Japan be brought 
back and given full recognition. Under 
General MacArthur, she has tried very 
hard and has succeeded in rehabilitating 
herself. General MacArthur is greatly 
respected and greatly beloved. Now, 
Japan does not know what will happen 
to her—whether or not eventually she 
will be brought under Russian domina- 
tion. 

My people have felt that General 
MacArthur was the last bulwark in the 
Pacific against communism. They have 
also been of the opinion that if allowed 
to continue he would eventually beat 
communism in the Pacific. I have talked 
with a great many of our disabled Ko- 
rean men and soldiers and everyone of 
them stated that he felt the removal of 
General MacArthur was a tragedy, a 
tremendously able general and one they 
had confidence in and that it might well 
mean a far-reaching world war IIi. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that the sacrifice 
and great tragedy that has just taken 
place will not be in vain. General Mac- 
Arthur has always wanted this country 
to be strong. He has always advocated 
that. When he was Chief of Staff I re- 
member that he was of great help in the 
building up of Camp Devens in my dis- 
trict, today one of the finest posts in the 
country. 
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Some have felt that with his removal 
we should not now have as large and 
strong a national military defense. Due 
to his removal we should be strong be- 
cause if the country should go isolation- 
ist, as some believe it will, we need great- 
er strength in our own country than ever 
before due to the fact we would have no 
ellies with us but Chiang Kai-shek, and 
Russia might well sweep through West- 
ern Europe. 

People have felt, and do feel today, 
that the removal of General MacArthur 
would give great relief and pleasure to 
Soviet Russia. It is undoubtedly true 
that is the case because we see that in 
the comments of rejoicing that have 
been made by Russia. 

Unfortunately, we see the same trend 
so far as our allies England and France 
and other countries are concerned. They 
seem delighted that General MacArthur 
has been removed and have so stated. 
Everyone in the Congress of the United 
States knows what England has been 
doing to us. England has been our ally 
in a number of instances and we have 
trusted her. But all this time she has 
believed in appeasing Communist Rus- 
sia, while all of this time we have been 
fighting for freedom and our men have 
been killed and wounded. During all of 
this time England has been transship- 
ping matériel and munitions of war 
given to them under the United States 
Marshall plan to Red China. These mu- 
nitions of war and matériel of war have 
been used to kill and maim our boys. It 
is much more than an impertinence, it is 
treachery on the part of England to 
side against MacArthur, when England 
has only sent a token of men, some 800, 
to fight, while we have been supplying 
thousands of our boys. 

Mr, Speaker, it is time that England 
and some of the other United Nations 
countries wake up and really act as our 
allies. England is again treating us 
badly. 

SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 

Mr. MEADER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 30 
minutes on Thursday next, following the 
legislative program and any special or- 
ders heretofore entered. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. STANLEY, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 7. An act to authorize the payment 
by the idministrator of Veterans’ Affairs of 
a gratuitous indemnity to survivors of mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces who die in active 
service, and for other purposes. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. LANE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in three 
instances and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. GREEN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an article appearing in Fortnight 
magazine, April 2, 1951. 
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Mr. YORTY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in nine 
instances and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. GRANGER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an editorial. 

Mr. FEIGHAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in two 
instances and include an article in each 
instance. 

Mr. FOGARTY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in two 
instances and include letters. 

Mr. BOLLING asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in 
three instances and include extraneous 
matter in each instance. 

Mr. NICHOLSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
insert an editorial from the Bedford 
Standard Times. 

Mr. MILLER of Maryland asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks and include an editorial. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in three instances and include 
letters. 

Mr. SHAFER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in two 
instances and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. LECOMPTE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an editorial from the Ottumwa 
(Iowa) Daily Courier. 

Mr. REED of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
and include an address by Dr. J. Walter 
Coleman. 

Mr. HERTER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an article. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE asked and was given 
permission to extend her remarks in two 
instances and include newspaper articles. 

Mr. LANTAFF asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks. 

Mr. SHELLEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude a letter. 

Mr. O’NEILL asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an editorial. 

Mr. JENSEN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude a letter. 

Mr. DONDERO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in two 
instances and in each to include extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr. JUDD asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in two in- 
stances, in one to include a radio ad- 
dress by the minority leader, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. MARTIN], 
on last Friday, and in the other a radio 
address by David Lawrence on last Sun- 
day. 

Mrs. BOLTON asked and was given 
permission to extend her remarks and 
include an editorial from the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 

Mr. McDONOUGH asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in two instances, in each to include ex- 
traneous matter. 
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Mr. BOW asked and was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks and include 
an essay by Leo Collins, of Alliance, Ohio. 

Mr. STEFAN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude report of an official inspection trip 
of F. A. Delgado in the different Prov- 
inces of the Philippines. 

Mr. VURSELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks. 

Mr. McGREGOR asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
and to include two articles. 

Mr. DOYLE asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his remarks 
and include a telegram. 

Mr. VORYS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an essay by Sue Rowe. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT (at the request of 
Mr. ScHwaBE) was given permission to 
extend his remarks and include extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr. McGUIRE (at the request of Mr. 
McCarTuy) was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks and include an essay. 

Mrs. BOSONE asked and was given 
permission to extend her remarks and 
include two editorials from the Salt 
Lake City Tribune. 

Mr. DOYLE asked and was given per- 
mission to include in the remarks he 
made today on H. R. 3709 two telegrams 
and also to include in the remarks he 
made today on Pan-American Day to 
include appropriate material. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 3 o’clock and 44 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, April 18, 1951, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


389. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, a 
letter from the Director, Bureau of the 
Budget, transmitting a report on the 
reassignments and transfers of prop- 
erty within executive agencies where the 
reassignments and transfers are between 
activities which are financed by different 
appropriations, pursuant to Forty-first 
United States Code, page 232, was taken 
from the Speaker’s table and referred to 
the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar as follows: 


Mr. CAMP: Committee on Ways and Means. 
H. R. 2084. A bill relating to the treatment 
of powers of appointment for estate- and gift. 
tax purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 
327). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. SABATH: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 198. Resolution for consideration 
of H. R. 3096, a bill relating to the acquisition 
and disposition of land and interests in land 
by the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administration; without 
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amendment (Rept. No. 328). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. LYLE: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 199. Resolution for consideration 
of H. R. 3464, a bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to proceed with the con- 
struction of certain naval installations, and 
for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 329). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BURNSIDE: 

H. R. 3740. A bill to authorize the erection 
of a Federal office building in Huntington, 
W. Va.; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. DEMPSEY: 

H. R. 3741. A bill to provide percentage de- 
pletion in the case of pumice and scoria; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. REES of Kansas: 

H. R. 3742, A bill to provide reduced post- 
age on air-mail parcel post sent to members 
of the Armed Forces of the United States in 
certain areas; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. SECREST: 

H. R. 3743. A bill to amend the Civil Sery- 
ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as 
amended, to provide annuities for widows 
of certain former Federal employees who 
had rendered 30 years of service; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BENNETT of Florida: 

H. R. 3744. A bill to provide for the deten- 
tion and prosecution of Communists and 
former Communists, to provide that peace- 
time espionage may be punished by death, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PHILLIPS: 

H. R. 3745. A bill to authorize the leasing 
of restricted Indian lands in the State of 
California for public, religious, educational, 
recreational, residential, business, and other 
purposes requiring the grant of long-term 
leases; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 3746. A bill to provide for a per capita 
payment from funds in the Treasury of the 
United States to the credit of the Indians 
of California; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. WITHROW: 

H. R. 3747. A bill to establish the Federal 
Agency for Handicapped, to define its duties, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. ZABLOCET: 

H. R. 3748. A bill authorizing the Presi- 
dent of the United States to award a special 
medal to General of the Armies of the 
United States Douglas A. MacArthur; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. CORBETT: 

H. R. 3749. A bill to provide for the grant- 
ing of financial aid to Israel; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HAGEN: 

H. R. 3750. A bill prohibiting lithographing 
or engraving on envelopes sold by the Post 
Office Department, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. LEONARD W. HALL: 

H. R. 3751, A bill to amend section 77, sub- 
section (c) (3), of the Bankruptcy Act, as 
amended; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin: 

H. Con. Res. 94. Concurrent resolution to 
assist the non-Russian peoples of the Soviet 
Union, who constitute one-half of the popu- 
lation, to obtain liberation from their pres- 
ent Communist enslavement and for early 
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restoration of their basic human rights and 
freedoms, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. SABATH: 

H. Res. 198. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of H. R. 3096 relating to the 
acquisition and disposition of land by the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, and Federal Civil 
Defense Administration; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

By Mr. LYLE: 

H. Res. 199. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of H. R. 3464 to authorize the 
Secretary of the Navy to proceed with the 
construction of certain naval installations, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Leg- 
islature of the State of Arkansas, relative 
to ratification of a proposed amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States relat- 
ing to the terms of office of the President; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Alaska, urging election by the 
people of the Territory of the Governor of 
the Territory; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. FINE: 

M. R. 3752. A bill for the relief of the legal 
guardian of Beatrice Merzer, a minor; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MCCORMACK: 

H. R. 3753. A bill for the relief of Petrag 

Ristani; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. STAGGERS: 

H. R.3754. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Jessie Sibert; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXIII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


229. By Mr. GROSS: Petition of Rev. Rob- 
ert James Watson, registrar, Webster City 
Association of Congregational Churches and 
Ministers, bearing the signatures of some 
70 ministers and church members, urging 
that the time of admission for displaced per- 
sons be extended indefinitely beyond June 
80, 1951; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

230. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Mar- 
garet Fulton Powers, president, National So- 
ciety Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, Richmond, Ind., protesting the dismis- 
sal of General MacArthur as: Supreme Com- 
mander, Allied Powers; Commander in Chief, 
United Nations Command; Commander in 
Chief, Far East; and Commanding General, 
United States Army, Far East; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, 


SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 18, 1951 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, April 17, 
1951) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock merid- 
ian, on the expiration of the recess. 
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The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


God, our Father, whom we seek in all 
our need and through all the mystery 
and perplexity of life; without whom we 
cannot live bravely or well: Show us Thy 
will in all the maze of paths our uncer- 
tain feet may take. As now in prayer 
we draw near to Thee, do Thou gra- 
ciously draw near unto us until we be- 
come more sure of Thee than of midday 
light. Come to us in the common life 
that entangles us, meet us in the thorny 
questions which confront us, make Thy 
highways through the encircling gloom 
that surrounds us; breathe through the 
heats of our desire Thy coolness and 
Thy balm. 

Open our ears and our hearts this day 
to hear and heed Thy ancient covenant, 
which is to all generations: “If My peo- 
ple shall humble themselves and pray, 
and seek My face and turn from their 
wicked ways, then will I hear from 
heaven and will forgive their sins and 
heal their land.” Fulfilling these condi- 
tions may Thy redeeming power surge 
through our individual lives and the life 
of our Nation. We ask it in the Name 
that is above every name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MCFARLAND, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
April 17, 1951, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, returned to the Senate 
the reengrossed bill (H. R. 3587) making 
supplemental appropriations for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1951, and for 
other purposes. 

The message announced that the 
House had passed the following bills and 
joint resolutions, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 


H. R. 316. An act to amend the Veterans 
Regulations to provide a minimum rate of 
compensation for World War II veterans who 
have arrested tuberculosis; 

H. R. 318. An act to amend the Veterans 
Regulations and the World War Veterans’ 
Act, 1924, as amended, to provide additional 
compensation for the loss or loss of the use 
of a creative organ; 

H. R. 512. An act conferring jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for 
the District of Massachusetts to hear, deter- 
mine, and render judgment upon the claim 
of Mrs, Walter J. Bickford; 

H. R. 907. An act conferring jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for 
the Northern District of Texas to hear, de- 
termine ,and render judgment on certain 
claims of the legal guardian of Charlie Joe 
Starnes; 

H. R. 1431. An act for the relief of Tetsuko 
Hidaka; 

H. R. 1764. An act to authorize the Secre- 
taries of the Army and Air Force to settle, 
pay, adjust, and compromise certain claims 
for damages and for salvage and towage and 
to execute releases, certifications, and re- 
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ports with respect thereto, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R.1789. An act for tre relief of Sgt. 
Benjamin H. Martin; 

H. R. 1799. An act for the relief of Bella 
and Archie Kennison; 

H. R. 1821. An act for the relief of Izumi 
Makiyoma; 

H. R. 1844. An act for the relief of Capt. 
William Greenwood; 

H. R. 2401. An act to increase criminal 
penalties under the Sherman Antitrust Act; 

H. R. 2785. An act for the relief of Kimi 
Hatano; 

HR 2952 An act to authorize the attend- 
ance of the United States Navy Band at the 
final reunion of the United Confederate Vet- 
erans to be held in Norfolk, Va., May 30 
through June 2, 1951; 

H. R.3291. An act to amend subdivision 
a of section 34 of the Bankruptcy Act, as 
amended; 

H.R.3292. An act to amend subdivision 
a of section 55 of the Bankruptcy Act, as 
amended; 

H.R.3330. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Anna L. De Angelis; 

H. R. 3495. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Cora B. Jones; 

H. J. Res. 171. Joint resolution to suspend 
the application of certain Federal laws with 
respect to attorneys employed by the select 
committee of the House of Representatives 
authorized by House Resolution 93, Eighty- 
second Congress, first session; and 

H. J. Res. 197. Joint resolution to provide 
for continuation of authority for regulation 
of exports. 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the concurrent res- 
olution (S. Con. Res. 12) favoring the 
suspension of deportation of certain 
aliens, with amendments, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate, 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to a concurrent 
resolution (H. Con. Res. 90) favoring 
the granting of the status of permanent 
residence to certain aliens, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEE TO MEET 
GENERAL MacARTHUR 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Yesterday 
the Senate adopted the resolution (S. 
Res, 128) authorizing the Chair to ap- 
point eight Senators as a committee to 
welcome, on behalf of the Senate, Gen- 
eral MacArthur when he arrives at the 
airport tomorrow. The Chair has been 
informed that he is expected to arrive 
at approximately 1:30 in the morning. 
The Chair will withhold making ap- 
pointments until he has had an oppor- 
tunity to canvass the situation and to 
determine that the Senators who are 
appointed will be able to attend. The 
Chair feels that the committee should 
have equal representation from both 
sides of the aisle and, with perhaps one 
or two exceptions, should be composed of 
members of the Committee on Armed 
Services. However, the Chair is not 
committing himself in that respect. He 
will make the appointments as soon as 


possible. 

The VICE PRESIDENT subsequently 
said: As provided for in the resolution 
(S. Res. 128), adopted yesterday, the 
Chair appoints as the Senators to meet 
General MacArthur at the Washington 
Airport on his arrival the following Sen- 
ators, whose names will be read by the 
clerk. 
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The legislative clerk read the list, as 
follows: 

Messrs. HUNT, WHERRY, CHAVEZ, 
Bripces, JOHNSON of South Carolina, 
MARTIN, STENNIS, and HENDRICKSON. 


MILITARY POLICY IN MEETING COMMU- 
NISM—STATEMENT BY GEN. OMAR 
BRADLEY 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
believe that all Members of the Senate 
will be deeply interested in the views of 
General Omar Bradley, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, on our military pol- 
icy in meeting the aggressive power of 
communism. 

General Bradley is recognized as one 
of our greatest soldiers. His brilliant 
achievements as a strategist were vital 
factors in our victory over the Axis Na- 
tions in World War II. 

I ask unanimous consent to place in 
the Recor the text of General Bradley's 
address of April 17 at a meeting of the 
National Association of Broadcasters in 
Chicago. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

[From the New York Times of April 18, 1951] 


Text oF ADDRESS BY GENERAL BRADLEY ON 
FOREIGN POLICY or UNITED STATES 


Cuicaco, April 17.—Following is the text 
of an address today by General of the Army 
Omar N. Bradley at a meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Radio and Television 
Broadcasters: 

“It is hard to realize that our relatively 
small-scale military operations in Korea hold 
the key to the success or failure of our world- 
wide strategy. 

“In the hands of our United Nations sol- 
diers, sailors, and airmen, fighting the un- 
warranted attacks of twice as many North 
Korean and Chinese Communist aggressors, 
rests the possibility for peace. Success in 
Korea may prevent a new incident, and may 
prevent world war III. Failure in Korea 
will only invite another aggression. 

“When our forces were in the throes of 
withdrawal last December, many people, who 
saw no point to further struggle, were recom- 
mending that we give up the fight. Nothing 
could have been more disastrous for the 
South Koreans, the United States, the United 
Nations, and the ultimate chances for peace 
in this world. 

“As much as I hate war, if we had aban- 
doned Korea under any less circumstances 
than being driven out, we would have dealt a 
tragic blow to the hopes of free men every- 
where for peace. 

“Adding up the military pros and cons of 
the situation, there is no early end in sight 
to the Korean War under present conditions. 
As far as we can see now there is nothing 
transitory, nothing temporary about the 
Communists’ determination to drive us out 
of Korea, and, if possible, to destroy our 
forces completely. We may strive for peace, 
and a cessation of hostilities, but while so 
doing we must continue to fight.” 

ASPECTS OF POLICY CITED 

“Foreign policy is the expression of a na- 
tion’s instinct for survival. Military policy 
comprises the practices of a people in the or- 
ganization of their military resources for 
defense. 

“There is little immediate danger of this 
country being overrun, but our way of life, 
our freedom, and our Nation have the best 


chances for survival by keeping peace in the 
world, 
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“This is the overriding consideration of 
our national foreign and military policies. 
Any recommended course of action which 
would enlarge the present war is contrary to 
our best interests, and by jeopardizing world 
peace ultimately would threaten our security. 

“In Korea our foreign policy and our mili- 
tary policy are united in three basic objec- 
tives: 

“First, to protect and maintain our form 
of government and our way of life against 
any challenge. On this point we recognize 
no limitation of expenditures or of exertion. 

“Second, to seek peace by every means at 
our command. We will not provoke a war 
against anyone. And we will not wage a so- 
called preventive war even against an arch 
enemy, for this certainly destroys peace. 
But there is one price we will not pay— 
appeasement. 

“Third, to assure peace, not only for our- 
selves, but for all others. For this reason 
we support the United Nations, realizing that 
world peace is an integral part of American 
security. 

“I would like to emphasize that our mili- 
tary action in Korea is closely related to our 
North Atlantic Treaty efforts in Europe. 

“The same guiding principles govern our 
actions there. We joined in the North At- 
lantic Treaty as a collective defense effort for 
mutual security. In collective action we 
multiply our defensive strength. Bound to- 
gether in a pact, the individual nations gain 
strength from their close ties, ard individ- 
ually are more secure. 

“Not only are we trying to contain com- 
munism, but we hope to deter all forms of 
aggression in order to bring peace to the 
world. 

“Through our efforts in connection with 
the North Atlantic Treaty and our even 
more positive action in Korea, we have drawn 
the line—giving unmistakable evidence that 
appeasement of communism is not part of 
American policy. 

“In Korea communism went, without 
warning, one step further than it had ever 
gone before, and for the first time resorted 
to open and organized armed aggression to 
gain its oppressive ends, shedding even its 
pretense of peaceful intention.” 


THREE PEACE FACTORS IN MIND 


“The United Nations had to take some 
quick, positive action, 

“The decision to support the Republic of 
Korea, first with air and sea power, and 
then with ground forces, was heralded in this 
country as a sound decision, and given whole- 
hearted support. Like every other inter- 
national political decision from time im- 
memorial, there had to be some authority 
behind it to make it stick, and the task of 
establishing that authority was assigned to 
the Armed Forces. 

“As we proceed with the assigned mili- 
tary task in Korea, your military advisers and 
planners are keeping these three important 
factors in mind: 

“Because we are intent upon preventing 
world war III, we are not making moves that 
might lead to an enlargement of the present 
conflict, whenever it is militarily practicable; 

“Furthermore, because we seek peace and 


an end of this war in Korea, our Govern-: 


ment is cautious in every decision that might 
prolong this conflict. I might add that it 
has been difficult for the men in the field to 
refrain from attacking the air bases in Man- 
churia. However, Communist air interven- 
tion has not been a factor in the ground 
action to date. Neither has it been any 
serious threat to our Air Force; 

“And, third, every decision we have recom- 
mended has supported United Nations unity 
in the conduct of war. With these prin- 
ciples in mind, we of the United Nations 
are now doing an outstanding military job. 
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“Conjecture in military affairs is always 
risky and often unwarranted, but I would 
like to give my personal opinion as to some 
of the accomplishments of the Korean de- 
cision that may have escaped public atten- 
tion. I doubt that even those who supported 
this move at the time realized how much 
more was being gained toward world peace. 

“I believe that our positive action in sup- 
port of the United Nations resolution was 
unexpected by the Kremlin-dominated Com- 
munists. I think we scored an advantage, 
and disarranged their plans for Asia. 

“I think our positive action in support of 
the United Nations slowed down the plans 
for world domination, not only in Asia, but 
in other areas in the world. 

“The Communist action in Korea indicated 
to me that the people in the Kremlin are 
willing to risk world war III, I believe the 
United Nations action in Korea gave them 
pause for thought. 

“I would also estimate that our action in 
Korea may have prevented, at least tem- 
porarily, Chinese Communist aggression to- 
ward Indochina. It may have saved Thai- 
land. It may have preserved Formosa. At 
least it gained time in all of these areas, 

“There was no doubt in the minds of free 
men that we had to draw a line somewhere, 
Appeasement would have forfeited our 
chance to stop communism, and encourage 
them to continue picking off helpless nations 
one by one. Eventually the international 
situation would have become intolerable as 
the Red-dominated areas covered more and 
more space on the map. 

“Today, we are carrying out the military 
operations to enforce this political decision. 

“As we carry out these actions, even though 
it would possibly result for a time in a mili- 
tary stalemate, we have already achieved an 
international victory. 

“As long as we are able to confine the 
battles to Korea and continue to destroy the 
Communist aggressors, we are making prog- 
ress toward our international objective of 
preventing world war III. As long as we are 
keeping Communist forces occupied and off 
balance and keeping the war confined to 
Korea, we are minimizing their chances for 
world domination. 

“We are going to be faced with some difi- 
cult decisions in Korea in the next few 
months. 

“To solve them, we must realize that Ko- 
rea is not a brief, acute attack of a new dis- 
ease; it is a symptom of a chronic ailment 
which must be cured. 

“In outlining my thoughts on this matter, 
I have no intention of entering the foreign- 
policy field or even urging a particular policy 
in the conduct of foreign affairs, Conduct 
of foreign affairs is a civilian responsibility. 
But a soldier can often see strategic perils 
that the layman might overlook. However, 
it is fundamental that our foreign policy 
must be based upon our military capabilities 
to back it up. 

“We cannot take the chance of trying to 
anticipate immediate Communist intentions. 
We can only determine their capabilities, and 
prepare to meet them, Otherwise we would 
be in a guessing game without a referee. We 
would be playing Russian roulette with a 
gun at our heads.” 


IMPATIENCE IS NO SOLUTION 

“Fundamentally we Americans are apt to 
become impatient with a situation that has 
no foreseeable conclusion. We all would 
like to know when the war in Korea will be 
over. 

“I wish that I might tell you: my job would 
be less difficult if I knew. 

“If we examine the Communist capabili- 
ties in Korea, we find indications that the 
Chinese Communists are building up for an- 
other drive. We must prepare to meet it. 
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There is no assurance that even when this 
attack is dispelled that the war will be over. 

“In the case of Korea, those who despair 
of an early solution are apt to become frus- 
trated and discouraged. There have been 
recurring and louder whispers in favor of 


forcing a show-down and in delivering an 


ultimatum to those who encourage such 
“local wars” and who continue to obstruct 
sincere efforts for peaceful negotiation. 

“Any such direct, unilateral solution to 
the problem would be militarily infeasible. 

“I wonder if these responsible citizens 
have pondered the conditions of such an 
act. Any ultimatum must state clearly the 
irreducible minimum of what we would re- 
gard as satisfactory and it ordinarily, if 
not always, implies a threat to use force 
if the demands are not met. These dis- 
satisfied and impatient strategists—and they 
are not representing the views of respon- 
sible Air Force officials—suggest the threat 
of bombardment as part of the ultimatum, 

“Our policy is to avoid war, and to pro- 
mote peace. 

“Our best chance for the survival of our 
way of life, and our freedom is to continue 
cooperation in mutual security efforts, and 
to continue negotiation in this world-wide 
conflict as long as possible. An ultimatum 
would either commit us to a so-called pre- 
ventive war, or gain for us only a temporary 
respite from war until the enemy feels that 
conditions for his victory were more favor- 
able. 

“Enlarging the battle to a full-scale war 
is never an economical or morally acceptable 
solution to a limited conflict. If at all pos- 
sible, Korea should be settled on the present 
battleground.” 


ROLE OF DIPLOMACY IS SET 


“The confinement or extension of the area 
of combat is in the realm of diplomacy and 
international politics. 

“However, the military consideration is an 
intrinsic part of this problem. Our Armed 
Force will continue to carry out the tasks 
assigned to them until conditions permit a 
political decision to be rsached. 

“I have mentioned the complexity of the 

. United Nation’s problems only to encourage 
us in a steadfast course of patience and 
preparedness. 

“The United Nations forces in Korea have 
done a magnificent job and have exhibited 
a cooperative spirit that is more effective 
than anyone could have previously imagined. 

“The Air Force and the Navy have per- 
formed wonders in supporting the ground 
forces in Korea. They have exercised inge- 
nuity and imagination in carrying out mis- 
sions that could not have been anticipated. 
The Marines have performed heroically side 
by side with our soldiers. 

“I am especially proud of the United 
States Army. 

“The soldiers entered the war in platoon 
strength, building up to a force of six divi- 
sions which have fought through fierce sum- 
mer heat and bitter winter, usually against 
great odds, and with platoons and com- 
panies, battalions and regiments which were 
for a long time understrength. 

“The American people can be very proud 
of their Armed Forces and of the spirit 
which these men have shown, 

“If we here at home can only measure 
up to their standards of sacrifice and devo- 
tion—to their achievements in patience and 
courage—there is every reason to believe that 
the war in Korea can ultimately be concluded 
on honorable terms, contributing to a hoped- 
for permanent peace in our times,” 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senators be 
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permitted to present petitions and me- 
morials, submit reports, introduce bills 
and joint resolutions, and transact other 
routine business, without debate and 
without speeches. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following communication and 
letters, which were referred as ‘ndicated: 


PROPOSED REVISION OF LANGUAGE, FEDERAL 
SECURITY AcEncy (S. Doc. No. 26) 


A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a proposed 
revision of language for the Federal Security 
Agency, in the form of an amendment to the 
budget for the fiscal year 1952 (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed, 


REPORT ON REASSIGNMENTS AND TRANSFERS OF 
PROPERTY WITHIN EXECUTIVE AGENCIES 


A letter from the Director of the Executive 
Office of the President, Bureau of the Budget, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
the reassignments and transfers of property 
within executive agencies where the reas- 
signments and transfers are between activi- 
ties which are financed by different appro- 
priations, for the fiscal year 1950 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF ALIENS— 
WITHDRAWAL OF NAME 


A letter from the Attorney General, with- 
drawing the name of John Liu alias Yoh-Han 
Liu from a report relating to aliens whose 
deportation he suspended more than 6 


. months ago, transmitted to the Senate on 


January 16, 1950; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


Laws ENACTED BY MUNICIPAL COUNCILS OF ST, 
THOMAS AND ST. JOHN AND Sr. CROIX, V. I. 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of laws enacted by the Municipal 
Councils of St. Thomas and St, John and St. 
Croix, V. I. (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 


AUDIT REPORT ON CORPORATIONS OF FARM 
CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, an audit report of Corporations of Farm 
Credit Administration, for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1950 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments. 


REPORT OF MOTOR CARRIER CLAIMS COMMISSION 


A letter from the Chairman and Commis- 
sioners of the United States Motor Carrier 
Claims Commission, Kansas City, Mo., trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report of the 
Commission for the period from April 12, 
1950, to April 12, 1951 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORT OF JUDICIAL CONFERENCE OF THE 
UNITED STATES, AND DIRECTOR OF THE ADMIN= 
ISTRATIVE OFFICE, UNITED STATES COURTS 


A letter from the Director, Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts, Washing- 
ton, D. C., transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report of the Judicial Conference of the 
United States, 1950, and the annual report of 
the Director of the Administrative Office of 
the United States Courts, 1950 (with an ac- 
companying document); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, 
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PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented and referred as 
indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Arkansas; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

“House Joint Resolution 1 


“Concurrent resolution ratifying the pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States and known as the 
twenty-second amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States relating to the 
terms of office of the President 


“Whereas the House of Representatives on 
February 6, 1947, and the United States Sen- 
ate on March 12, 1947, both by the consti- 
tutional two-thirds thereof passed a pro- 
posed constitutional amendment to be 
known as the twenty-second amendment to 
the Constitution; and 

“Whereas said proposed amendment was 
submitted to the States for ratification upon 
March 26, 1947, and said proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States of America, is in the following words, 
to wit: 

“ ‘SECTION 1. No person shall be elected to 
the office of the President more than twice, 
and no person who has held the office of 
President, or acted as President, for more 
than 2 years of a term to which some other 
person was elected President shall be 
elected to the office of President more 
than once. But this article shall not 
apply to any person holding the office of 
President when this article was proposed by 
the Congress, and shall not prevent any per- 
son who may be holding the office of Presi- 
dent, or acting as President, during the term 
within which this article becomes operative 
from holding the office of President or act- 
ing as President during the remainder of 
such term, 

“Sec, 2, This article shall be inop- 
erative unless it shall have been ratified as 
an amendment to the Constitution by the 
legislatures of three-fourths of the several 
States within 7 years from the date of its 
submission to the States by the Congress’: 
Be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Arkansas (the Senate con- 
curring), That the proposed amendment No. 
22 to the Constitution of the United States 
of America be and the same is hereby rati- 
fied by the Legislature of Arkansas; be it 
further 

“Resolved, That certified copies of the fore- 
going preamble and resolution be immedi- 
ately forwarded by the secretary of state 
of the State of Arkansas, under the great 
seal, to the President of the United States, 
the President of the Senate of the United 
States, and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the United States.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Tennessee; to the Committee on 
Public Works: 


“Senate Joint Resolution 23 


“Whereas a committee composed of lead- 
ing citizens residing in eastern Kentucky, in 
Virginia, and in east Tennessee and repre- 
sentative of the business and industry of said 
tri-State area, have met and adopted a reso- 
lution relating to the deplorable state of the 
interstate highway between Middlesboro, Ky., 
and Knoxville, Tenn., being U. S. Routes 25E 
and 33, and have united their efforts by the 
formation of the tri-State road committee, of 
which William P. Wilson, of 1612 Broadway 
NE., Knoxville, and W. Hoyle Camphell are 
chairmen and Bennett Ward is secretary; and 
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“Whereas said tri-State road committee in 
session at Middlesboro, Ky., have adopted 
resolutions calling attention to the fact that 
the highway from Middlesboro to Knoxville 
is a vital link in an important north and 
south highway route available for the move- 
ment of troops, material, and supplies neces- 
sary to national defense and in addition 
essential to the welfare of business industry 
and the population of the tri-State area at 
large; and 

“Whereas said road is one of the routes 
leading to the Federal establishment of the 
Atomic Energy Commission at Oak Ridge and 
the Tennessee Valley Authority at large with 
its many major industries: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the Seventy- 
seventh General Assembly of the State of 
Tennessee (the House of Representatives 
concurring), That the Governor of Tennes- 
see, the highway commissioner of Tennessee 
and the government of Tennessee as a whole 
apply to the Government of the United 
States through its Bureau of Public Roads 
and War Department for a declaration that 
the United States Highway 33 from Knoxville 
to Tazewell and U. S. 25E from Tazewell to 
Middlesboro is a strategic military highway 
and as such should be a four-lane highway in 
the construction of which the United States 
Government will make a large contribution 
which along with that contributed by the 
State of Tennessee will be sufficient to build 
a new four-lane highway from Fnoxville, 
Tenn., to Middlesboro, Ky., and the Virginia 
boundary; be it further 

“Resolved, That the aforesaid State officials 
call upon the Federal Government for im- 
mediate cooperation in the construction of 
this project due to its necessity from the 
standpoint of national security and espe- 
cially to the people of the tri-State area; be 
it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state will 
furnish certified copies of these resolutions to 
the United States Secretary of War, to the 
Chief of the Bureau of Roads, and to the 
Governor of the State of Tennessee. 

“Adopted March 15, 1951. 

“WALTER M. HAYNES, 
“Speaker of the Senate. 
“MCALLEN FOETCH, 
“Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
“Approved March 16, 1951. 
“GORDON BROWNING, 
} “Governor.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Appropriations: 


“Assembly Joint Resolution 23 


“Joint resolution relative to economy in Fed- 
eral Government expenditures and serv- 
ices 


“Whereas the United States faces a threat 
of war with Communist forces; and 

“Whereas, to meet the urgent needs of na- 
tional defense and to preserve our freedom, 
our forces must be armed at heavy expense; 
and 

“Whereas these expenses must be met, 
under present proposals, not only by higher 
taxes, but by continued deficit spending; 
and 


“Whereas the threat of increasing Federal 
debt, furthe: devaluation of the dollar, and 
continued inflation are the cause of great 
concern to persons in all walks of life: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California re- 
spectfully memorializes the President and 
the Congress of the United States to imme- 
diately and drastically reduce nonmilitary 
expenditures, eliminate nonessential serv- 
ices, and consider and study every means to 
eliminate unnecessary military expenditures; 
and be it further 
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“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly be hereby directed to transmit 
copies of this resolution to the President and 
Vice President of the United States, to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
to each Senator and Representatives from 


California in the Congress of the United 


States.“ 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Armed Services: 


“Senate Joint Resolution 27 


“Joint resolution relative to memorializing 
Congress to allow States a credit for civil 
defense expenditures made prior to the ef- 
fective date of any Federal appropriation 
made to match civil defense expenditures 
by States 
“Whereas many States, including Cali- 

fornia, are anxious and ready to make im- 

mediate expenditures in order to establish 

an effective civil defense program; and 

“Whereas there is no doubt that some of 
the expenditures so made would be in cate- 
gories which would qualify for Federal shar- 
ing if incurred after a Federal appropriation 
to match States’ expenditures becomes avail- 
able; and 

“Whereas the Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration has indicated that it will not 
ask Congress for authority to match civil 
defense expenditures made by States before 
such an appropriation act is enacted; and 

“Whereas such a position taken by the 

Federal Government would result in penaliz- 

ing those States which are striving to put 

an effective civil defense program into action 
at the earliest possible time in accordance 
with the request of the Federal Government, 
and would deter prompt action as to civil 
defense on the part of the States, cities, and 
counties: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and the Assem- 
bly of the State of California (jointly), That 
the Congress of the United States is hereby 
memorialized and requested to provide in 
any appropriation act enacted to match 

States’ expenditures for civil defense that 

States making civil defense expenditures 

prior to the effective date of the appropria- 

tion act shall receive a credit for such 
expenditures; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate is directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Speaker of the 

House of Representatives, and to each Sen- 

ator and Representative from California in 

the Congress of the United States.” 


Two concurrent resolutions of the Legis- 
lature of the Territory of Hawali; to the 
Committee on Appropriations: 

“Senate Concurrent Resolution 33 
“Concurrent resolution requesting the Con- 
gress of the United Sta’ of America to 
enact legislation appropriating funds for 
flood control at Kawaimui Swamp, Kailua, 

Oahu, authorized by Public Law 516, 

Eighty-first Congress, second session, sec- 

tion 204 

“Whereas Public Law 516, Eighty-first Con- 
gress, second session, section 204, author- 
ized expenditure for the first step of flood 
control at Kawaimui Swamp, Kailua, Oahu; 
and 

“Whereas the drainage from said swamp 
in times of flood has caused grievous loss to 
the entire section surrounding the same and 
leaves such section vulnerable to further 
serious losses; and 

“Whereas on March 24, 25, and 26, 1951, 
the floods were so serious and prolonged as 
to necessitate the evacuation of hundreds 
of people and the calling out of the National 
Guard for the protection of persons and 
property, and the setting up of a unit of 
the Red Cross, which, in mid-April, is still 
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operating to relieve the homeless and dis- 
tressed in said areas: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the Twenty- 
sixth Legislature of the Territory of Hawaii 
(the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the Congress of the United States of 
America be, and it is hereby, respectfully 
requested to enact legislation which will ap- 
propriate the amount of $848,094 previously 
authorized for this purpose; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Honorable JOSEPH 
RIDER FARRINGTON, Delegate to Congress from 
Hawaii, be, and he is hereby, respectfully 
requested to afford every assistance and aid 
possible in seeking passage of such legisla- 
tion; and be it further 

“Resol-ed, That duly certified copies of 
this concurrent resolution be forwarded to 
the President of the Senate and the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives of the Con- 
gress of the United States, to the Secretary 
of the Interior, and to the Delegate to the 
Congress from Hawaii.” 


“House Concurrent Resolution 30 


“Concurrent resolution requesting the Con- 
gress of the United States of America to 
enact legislation appropriating funds for 
flood control at Hanapepe, Kauai, author- 
ized by Public Law 534, Seventy-eighth 
Congress, second session, section 10 
“Whereas Public Law 534, Seventy-eighth 

Congress, second session, section 10, author- 

ized expenditures for the first step of flood 

control at Hanapepe, Kauai; and 

“Whereas, by Act 306, session law, 1941, the 
Territory of Hawaii appropriated $50,000 of 
which $49,000 has been held in reserve for 
the purpose of meeting local requirements 
in connection with said flood-control proj- 
ect, and the county of Kauai floated county 
bonds in the amount of $50,000 under Act 
64, session law 1939, for the same purpose; 
and 

“Whereas the Twenty-fifth Legislature of 
the Territory of Hawaii by Joint Resolution 
No. 9 requested the Congress of the United 
States of America to make the necessary 
appropriation of $235,000 in accordance 
with the previous authorization for flood con. 
trol at Hanapepe; and ; 

“Whereas the last Congress of the United 
States of America failed to provide the money 
needed for carrying out the provisions of 
Public Law 534, Seventy-eighth Congress, 
second session, section 10; and 

“Whereas the Territory of Hawaii has paid 
into the Federal Treasury in taxes amounts 
far in excess of the sums spent in the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii by the Federal Government: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representataives 
of the Twenty-sizth Legislature of the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii (the Senate concurring), That 
the Congress of the United States of America 
be and it is hereby again most respectfully 
requested to enact legislation which will 
appropriate the amount of $235,000 pre- 
viously authorized for the purpose of flood 
control at Hanapepe, Kauai; and be it further 

“Resolved, That duly authenticated copies 
of this concurrent resolution be forwarded 
to the President of the United States, the 
President of the Senate of the United States, 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
of the United States, the Delegate to Con- 
gress from Hawaii, the chairman of the 
Senate Committees on Appropriations, In- 
terior and Insular Affairs and Public Works 
and to the chairman of the House Com- 
mittees on Appropriations, Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, Public Works, and Ways and 
Means.” 

A letter in the nature of a petition from 
the Falls Cities Carpenters District Council 
of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America, Louisville, Ky., signed by 
T. A. Pitts, business agent, relating to the 
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equalization of prices and wages; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

A petition signed by Patrick F. Reynolds, 
and sundry citizens of the United States, re- 
lating to the recall of General MacArthur; 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

A resolution adopted by Federal Service 
Post 549, the American Legion, favoring the 
enactment of legislation to provide a 17-per- 
cent increase in compensation for postal em- 
ployees; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

A telegram in the nature of a memorial 
from the Hollis-Bellaire Post, 980, the Amer- 
ican Legion, of New York, N. Y., signed by 
Lester C. Yohey, commander, relating to the 
replacement of General MacArthur; ordered 
to lie on the table. 

By Mr. FERGUSON: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Michigan; to the Committee 
on Armed Services: 

“Senate Concurrent Resolution 33 
“Concurrent resolution requesting the Mem- 
bers of the Congress of the United States 
from Michigan to cause a full and com- 
plete inquiry into the reasons underlying 
the removal of Gen. Douglas MacArthur 

“Whereas the brilliant and successful mil- 
itary career of Gen. Douglas MacArthur, 
Commanding General of the United Nations 
Forces in the Asiatic theater of war, has 
been arbitrarily and abruptly terminated by 
the action of the President of the United 
States, as reported to this body over press 
wires; and 

“Whereas the action of the President of 
the United States in terminating the serv- 
ices of this great and magnificent leader of 
both the American and United Nations 
forces has caused grave concern to the par- 
ents of men in the American fighting forces; 
and 

“Whereas the loss of the leadership and 
services of Gen. Douglas MacArthur has left 
this Nation floundering in a sea of despair: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the senate (the house of rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Members 
of the Congress of the United States from 
Michigan be and are hereby requested by the 
Michigan Legislature to cause a full and 
complete inquiry into the reasons underly- 
ing the removal of Gen. Douglas MacArthur, 
and to make their information known pub- 
licly forthwith; and be it further 

“Resolved, That pending the action sug- 
gested herein the members of the Michigan 
Legislature express to Gen. Douglas MacAr- 
thur their utmost faith and confidence in 
his military leadership; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be transmitted to the Michigan Members 
in the Senate and House of Representatives 
of Congress and to Gen, Douglas MacArthur, 

“Adopted by the senate April 11, 1951, 

“FRED I. CHASE, 
“Secretary of the Senate, 
“Adopted by the house April 11, 1951. 
“Norman C. PHILLEO, 
“Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives.” 


DEFERMENT OF COLLEGE STUDENTS 
FROM DRAFT—RESOLUTION OF RICH- 
ARD ELLIS POST 205, THE AMERICAN 
LEGION, JANESVILLE, WIS. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, like my 
colleagues, I have received a tremendous 
number of protests against the college- 
deferment program announced by Pres- 
ident Truman and General Hershey. 

Innumerable Wisconsinites, both indi- 
viduals and organizations, have indi- 
cated that they feel that deferment for 
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college studies is a form of class legisla- 
tion, and as such is discriminatory, par- 
ticularly against youngsters who can- 
not afford to go to college. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Recorp a resolution sent 
to me by Commander Harold L. Hill of 
the American Legion Post in Janesville, 
Wis., and request that it be referred to 
the Armed Services Committee. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION REGARDING DEFERMENT OF COLLEGE 
STUDENTS 


Whereas by Presidential order, high-school 
youths entering college, and college students, 
may be granted deferment from military 
service to finish college by passing an apti- 
tude test; and 

Whereas we feel that this system of defer- 
ment is inequitable, sets up preferential 
categories, and is un-American in principle; 
and 

Whereas draft for service can only be justi- 
fied on a universal basis which is fair to all 
alike, and where deferment or exemption, 
other than for incapacity, should be within 
the frame-work of exisiting selective-service 
regulation; and 

Whereas the Presidential order deferring 
college students, violates every concept of 
this general principle: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by Richard Ellis Post, No. 205, 
Janesville, Wis., assembled in regular meet- 
ing this tenth day of April 1951, at Janes- 
ville, Wis,, That we denounce this plan and 
urge Congress to take appropriate action to 
rescind at once, and further that selective 
service continue student deferment status 
as it is in existing law, that copies of this 
resolution be sent to Senators ALEXANDER 
Witey and JosEPH McCarruy; Congressman 
LAWRENCE SMITH; State Selective Service; 
Rock County Board Selective Service; 
American Legion Department of Wisconsin; 
the Beloit Daily News; and the Janesville 
Daily Gazette. 


REPORTS ON DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE 
PAPERS 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
from the Joint Select Committee on the 
Disposition of Executive Papers, to which 
were referred for examination and rec- 
ommendation three lists of records 
transmitted to the Senate by the Ar- 
chivist of the United States that ap- 
peared to have no permanent value or 
historical interest, submitted reports 
thereon pursuant to law. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. MURRAY (for himself, Mr. 
Hint, Mr. KILGORE, Mr. NEELY, Mr. 
Dovcias, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. LEH- 
MAN, Mr. Pastore, Mr. KEFAUVER, Mr, 
Lancer, Mr. FERGUSON, and Mr. 
Ives) : 

S. 1347. A bill to amend the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act and the Railroad Retirement 
Tax Act, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. YOUNG: 

S. 1348. A bill to amend section 5 (1) of 
the Railroad Retirement Act of 1937, as 
amended, to eliminate the requirement that 
an adopted child of a deceased railroad em- 
ployee whose death resulted from accident 
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have been adopted for 12 months prior 
to the deceased employee’s death in order 
to qualify for a child’s annuity; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. PASTORE (by request) : 

S. 1349. A bill to establish a department 
of food services in the public schools of the 
District of Columbia, and for other p 
5 the Committee on the District ot Colum- 

ia. 
By Mr. TAFT: 

8.1350. A bill to amend title III of the 
Army and Air Force Vitalization and Retire- 
ment Equalization Act of 1948 to provide 
for the crediting of certain service performed 
in the Military or Naval Academy prior to 
August 24, 1912; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. DIRKSEN (by request): 

S. 1351. A bill for the relief of Alpaslan 

Reyhan; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HILL: 

S. 1352. A bill for the relief of Benjamin F. 

Ethington; to the Committee on Finance, 
By Mr. MURRAY (for himself, Lr. HILL, 
Mr. NERLT. Mr. Dovucias, Mr. HUM- 

PHREY, Mr. LANGER, and Mr. IvEs) : 

S. 1353. A bill to amend the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act, the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. 

By Mr, BRICKER: 

S. 1354. A bill to provide for the reim- 
bursement of certain local educational agen- 
cies for loss of tax revenue caused by Federal 
acquisition of real property; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

By Mr. LONG: 

S. 1355. A bill for the relief of Katherine 

S. B. Hsia; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. RUSSELL (by request) : 

S. 1356. A bill to authorize and direct the 
Administrator of General Services to trans- 
fer to the Department of the Navy certain 
property located at Decatur, III.; to the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were read twice by their titles and 
referred as indicated: 


H. R.316. An act to amend the Veterans 
Regulations to provide a minimum rate of 
compensation for World War II veterans who 
have arrested tuberculosis; and 

H. R. 318. An act to amend the Veterans 
Regulations and the World War Veterans’ 
Act, 1924, as amended, to provide additional 
compensation for the loss or loss of the use 
of a creative organ; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

H. R. 512. An act conferring jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for the 
District of Massachusetts to hear, deter- 
mine, and render judgment upon the claim 
of Mrs. Walter J. Bickford; 

H.R.907. An act conferring jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for the 
northern district of Texas to hear, deter- 
Mine, and render judgment on certain 
claims of the legal guardian of Charlie Joe 
Starnes; 

H. R. 1431. An act for the relief of Tetsuko 
Hidaka; 

H. R. 1789. An act for the relief of Sgt. 
Benjamin H. Martin; 

H. R. 1799. An act for the relief of Bella 
and Archie Kennison; 

H. R. 1821. An act for the relief of Izumi 
Makiyoma; 

H. R. 1844. An act for the relief of Capt. 
William Greenwood; 

H. R. 2401. An act to increase criminal 
penalties under the Sherman Antitrust Act; 

H. R. 2725. An act for the relief of Kimi 
Hatano; 
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H. R. 3291. An act to amend subdivision 
a of section 34 of the Bankruptcy Act, as 
amended; 

H. R. 3292. An act to amend subdivision a 
of section 55 of the Bankruptcy Act, as 
amended; 

H. R. 3330. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Anna L. De Angelis; 

H. R. 3495. An act for the relief of Mrs, 
Cora B. Jones; and 

H. J. Res. 171. Joint resolution to suspend 
the application of certain Federal laws with 
respect to attorneys employed by the select 
committee of the House of Representatives 
authorized by House Resolution 93, Eighty- 
second Congress, first session; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 1764. An act to authorize the Secre- 
taries of the Army and Air Force to settle, 
pay, adjust, and compromise certain claims 
for damages and for salvage and towage and 
to execute releases, certifications, and re- 
ports with respect thereto, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

H. R. 2952. An act to authorize the attend- 
ance of the United States Navy Band at the 
final reunion of the United Confederate Vet- 
erans to be held in Norfolk, Va., May 30 
through June 2, 1951; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

H. J. Res. 197. Joint resolution to provide 
for continuation of authority for regulation 
of exports; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res, 90) favoring the granting of the 
status of permanent residence to certain 
aliens was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, ETC., 
PRINTED IN THE APPENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix, as follows: 

By Mr. LEHMAN: A 
PROPOSED ASSISTANCE FOR ISRAEL—ADDRESS BY 
SENATOR BENTON 

Address delivered by Senator BENTON at 
West Hartford, Conn., on April 16, 1951, be- 
fore the members of the Temple Beth Israel, 

By Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska: 
PRESERVATION OF AMERICAN SOVEREIGNTY OVER 
LAKE MICHIGAN-—-STATEMENT BY SENATOR 
BUTLER oF NEBRASKA 


A statement presented by him to the House 
Committee on Public Works on April 11, 
1951, with reference to the construction of 
the St. Lawrence seaway. 


By Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska: 
Home RULE FOR ALASKA 


An editorial entitled “First Things First,” 
from the Fairbanks (Alaska) News-Miner. 


By Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska: 
RADIO POLL IN NEBRASKA ON MILITARY POLICY 
News release giving results of poll in Ne- 
braska on questions of military policy and 
the war in Korea. 
By Mr. MARTIN: 
REPLACEMENT OF GENERAL MACARTHUR 


Statement entitled “Americans All,” by 
Dr. Daniel A. Poling, on the subject of Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s dismissal. 

By Mr. MARTIN: 
REPLACEMENT OF GENERAL MACARTHUR 

Editorial entitled “Appeasement 1951 


Style,” published in the Altoona Tribune of 
April 13, 1951. 
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By Mr. MARTIN: 
REPLACEMENT OF GENERAL MACARTHUR 
Editorial entitled “Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur Is Fired, But ‘Mink Coat’ Brigade 
Marches On,” published in the Washington 
(Pa.) Observer. 
By Mr. SALTONSTALL: 
THE WAR IN KOREA 
An editorial entitled “The Initiative in 


Koreu,” published in the New York Times of- 


April 18, 1951. 
By Mr, KILGORE: 
FREEDOM OF THE PRESS—ADDRESS BY BENJAMIN 
M. McKetway 
An address on the subject Freedom of the 
Press by Benjamin M. McKelway on March 
5, 1951, to members of the Delta Tau Delta 
Fraternity. 
By Mr. KILGORE: 
THE PRESIDENT AND THE GENERAL—ARTICLE BY 
THOMAS STOKES 
An article by Thomas Stokes, published in 
1 (W. Va.) Times of April 13, 
By Mr. KILGORE: 


THE PRESIDENT ROSE IN STATURE—EDITORIAL . 


FROM THE CHARLESTON (W. Va.) GAZETTE 
An editorial entitled “With Time Comes 
Reason,” from the Charleston (W. Va.) 
Gazette of April 17, 1951. 
By Mr. JENNER: 
STEPHEN BRUNAUER 
An article dealing with the investigation 
into the loyalty of Stephen Brunauer, pub- 
lished in the Wisconsin State Journal of 
April 16, 1951. 
My Mr. JENNER: 
SENATOR MCCARTHY AND COMMUNISM—ARTI- 
CLE FROM THE SPRING VALLEY SUN 
An article entitled “ ‘Jumping Joe’ in Ac- 
tion,” published in the Spring Valley (Wis.) 
Sun of April 12, 1951. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado: 
TELEVISING HEARINGS OF CONGRESSIONAL 
COMMITTEES 

Three editorials from Broadcasting maga- 


zine, the issues of March 26, April 2, and 
April 16, 1951. 


By Mr. McCARTHY: 

Asta MILITARY POLICIES AND ADDRESS BY GEN. 
Omar N. BRaADLEY—ARTICLE BY CONSTANTINE 
BROWN 
An article entitled “Gun Jumped on Mac- 

Arthur,” written by Constantine Brown and 

published in the Washington Star of April 

18, 1951. 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 
PUBLIC SPEECHES BY MILITARY OFFICERS—CoM- 
MENTS BY GEN. OMAR N. BRADLEY 
An article entitled “Bradley Utters the 
‘Party Line’,” published in the Washington 
Star April 18, 1951. 
By Mr. ANDERSON: 
FAMINE IN INDIA—EDITORIAL COMMENT 
An editorial entitled “Famine in India,” 
published in the Christian Science Monitor, 
and an editorial entitled “A Race With 
Death,” published in the Washington Post. 


By Mr. BENTON: 
CIVILIAN SUPREMACY IN OUR CONSTITUTIONAL 
SYSTEM 
Letter to the Washington Post entitled 
“MacArthur and the Constitution,” pub- 
rahaa in the Washington Post of April 18, 
By Mr. BENTON: 
A GOLDEN OPPPORTUNITY FOR GENERAL 
MACARTHUR 
Article by Anne O'Hare McCormick pub- 


lished in the New York Times of April 18, 
1951, 


APRIL 18 


By Mr. KILGORE: 
PATIENCE WORN THIN—EDITORIAL FROM THE 
FAIRMONT (W. VA.) TIMES 
An editorial entitled “Patience Worn 
Thin,” published in the Fairmont (W. Va.) 
Times of April 13, 1951. 
By Mr. KERR: 
REPLACEMENT OF GENERAL MACARTHUR 
A letter from Clarence Robison, of Shaw- 
nee, Okla., regarding the replacement of Gen- 
eral MacArthur. 
By Mr. McCARTHY: 
REPLACEMENT OF GENERAL MACARTHUR— 
LETTER FROM JOE KORNFEDDER 
A letter from Joe Kornfedder discussing 
the replacement of Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 
DISPERSAL OF GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 218) to authorize a pro- 
gram to provide for the construction of 
Federal buildings outside of, but in the 
vicinity of and accessible to, the District 
of Columbia, and for other purposes, 

Mr. HOLLAND obtained the floor. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I think it is rather 
important that we have more Senators 
on the floor, now that we have disposed 
of the transaction of routine business. 
If the Senator will yield fcr the purpose, 
I should like to suggest the absence of 
a quorum, with the understanding that 
the Senator will not lose the floor, 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield for that pur- 
pose. However, Mr. President, before 
the absence of a quorum is suggested, 
I ask unanimous consent that Mr. W. E. 
Reynolds, Commissioner of Public Build- 
ings, and Mr. Ramsey D. Potts, special 
assistant to the Chairman of the Na- 
tional Security Resources Board, may be 
permitted to be present in the Senate 
during the course of the debate. My 
reason for making the request is that the 
committee has had so many off-the-rec- 
ord hearings and closed hearings that 
questions may come up during the course 
of the debate on which I may wish to 
have the opportunity of consulting with 
the gentlemen, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll, 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Aiken Ellender Kilgore 
Anderson Ferguson Knowland 
Bennett Flanders Langer 
Benton Frear Lehman 
Brewster Fulbright Lodge 
Bricker Gillette Long 
Bridges Green McCarran 
Butler, Md. Hayden McCarthy 
Butler, Nebr. Hendrickson McClellan 
Byrd Hennings McFarland 
Cain Hickenlooper McKellar 
Capehart Hill McMahon 
Carlson Hoey Malone 
Case Holland Martin 
Chavez Humphrey Maybank 
Clements Hunt Millikin 
Connally Ives Monroney 
Cordon Jenner Morse 
Dirksen Johnson, Colo. Mundt 
Douglas Johnson, Tex. Murray 
Duff Johnston, S. C. Neely 
Dworshak Kefauver Nixon 
Eastland Kem O'Mahoney 
Ecton Kerr Pastore 


Robertson Smith, N. C. Welker 
Russell Sparkman Wherry 
Saltonstall Stennis Wiley 
Schoeppel Taft Williams 
Smathers Thye Young 
Smith, Maine Underwood 

Smith, N.J. Watkins 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Georgia IMr. 
GEORGE] and the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. O’Conor] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson] is absent by leave of the 
Senate on official committee business. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Tosey] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
VANDENBERG] is absent by leave of the 
Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, before 
taking up the debate on the pending 
measure, Senate bill 218, I wish first to 
make a brief statement. 

In its very essence this bill has to do 
with a vital security matter, that is, the 
ability of our Government to continue to 
function at its most vital levels in the 
event atomic war should come upon us, 
either with or without a declaration pre- 
ceding a bombing attack. 

The subcommittee which has conduct- 
ed hearings on this measure has pro- 
ceeded in a completely bipartisan man- 
ner throughout the hearings. As mem- 
bers of that subcommittee we have had, 
from the majority side of the table, the 
late Senator Chapman, of Kentucky, 
who was later replaced by the junior 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS], 
who, in addition to the speaker, as chair- 
man of the subcommittee, comprised the 
representation from the majority side. 

The hearings started with the junior 
Senator from Washington [Mr. CAIN] 
and the senior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. Martin] as the minority 
members. Because of the redistribution 
of committee work, later the senior Sen- 
ator.from Idaho [Mr. DworsHak] and 
the junior Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. Case] were assigned from the mi- 
nority party. 

I feel that the gratitude of the country 
is due the members of the subcom- 
mittee—other than the chairman, of 
course—because they have studied this 
question seriously, and have rendered a 
completely patriotic service in a definite- 
ly nonpartisan manner. 

The ultimate subcommittee which 
made a report on the bill, with the 
amendmerts, as it now comes before the 
Senate, consisted of two members from 
each party, which speaks rather loudly 
of the bipartisan approach under which 
the bill has been studied and reported. 

I think that throughout the debate 
we must remember that it is a funda- 
mental fact which we cannot escape that 
we are living in the atomic age. The 
imperative necessity, as I see it, for the 
enactment of this so-called dispersal bill, 
S. 218, as amended, results from the 
fact that we are living in the atomic age. 
Since the time during World War II 
when our Nation entered into the ex- 
pensive and successful process of pro- 
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ducing atomic bombs, we have expended 
several billion dollars in the atomic 
field, either directly or indirectly. Some 
four billion dollars have gone directly 
into research, production of the bombs 
themselves, and experimental explosions 
of bombs in New Mexico, Nevada, and 
the far away islands of the Pacific. 
Other vast sums, perhaps greater than 
the $4,000,000,000, have been expended 
in the production of huge bombers which 
are primarily designed to deliver the 
atomic bomb, in the construction of air- 
fields at strategic spots literally all 
around the Northern Hemisphere, in the 
production of jet-propelled fighters for 
use both to escort our bombers and to 
intercept attacking bombers, in guided- 
missile experimentation, in the develop- 
ment of radar and radar screens, and in 
the development of other features of our 
defense against attacking bombers or 
other transportation units which may 
carry atom bombs. We have regarded 
these vast expenditures as necessary and 
highly valuable investments, first in the 
winning of World War II, and then in 
protecting the security of our Nation and 
its allies and in safeguar ling world 


peace. 3 

But up to this moment, Mr. President, 
we have been slow to act on the unques- 
tionable fact that the atom bomb pre- 
sents grave threats to the security of the 
Capital of our Nation and to the ability 
of our Government to continue to func- 
tion as an organized government in the 
event successful atomic assaults are 
launched against us. It seems to me we 
will be most unwise if we do not quickly 
do those things which are necessary to 
give assurance that the Federal Govern- 
ment will continue to function at its 
most indispensable levels, and that our 
people will continue to be served through 
their most vital agencies, both military 
and civilian, even though a successful 
atomic attack may be directed against 
us. 
The primary purpose, therefore, of the 
bill under consideration, is to assure 
continuance of operation of the most 
vital activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment by so dispersing and protecting the 
necessary facilities, records, and person- 
nel that such operations would not be 
seriously disrupted or discontinued by 
enemy bombing of Washington. 

Mr. President, I have already stated 
the primary purpose of the bill, and I 
want to accentuate it before I enter upon 
a discussion of the measure itself. Those 
of us on the committee who looked care- 
fully for its primary purpose are com- 
pletely assured that its primary purpose 
and its principal justification is to en- 
able our Government to function re- 
gardless of what may happen, that may 
be now at all foreseen, to the Capital, to 
the District of Columbia, and to the area 
immediately surrounding the District of 
Columbia. 

We regard it as & matter of primary 
importance that, no matter what grave 
catastrophe may fall upon us—and I 
hope, of course, and pray, that none may 
befall us—nevertheless our Government 
can continue to function in those most 
vital agencies which would be more im- 
portant to our Nation the morning after 
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such a blow had been struck than they 
would be before that time, In other 
words, in the event of successful atomic 
attack on our Nation, and particularly 
on Washington, the vital agencies of the 
Government would be even more vital 
then than now, or in any other normal 
time. 

Mr. President, the pending bill is not 
drawn out of thin air. It follows nearly 
4 years of careful study by those men 
who, of all men available to our Govern- 
ment, should know most about this field. 
The National Security Act of 1947, as 
amended in 1949, made the National Se- 
curity Resources Board responsible for 
advising and recommending to the Pres- 
ident such measures as might be neces- 
sary to assure the continuous operation 
of the Federal Government in any time 
of crisis and when attack by a potential 
enemy might be threatened. Pursuant 
to this responsibility, a committee com- 
posed of representatives of the National 
Security Resources Board, the Depart- 
ment of Defense, the Department of 
State, the General Services Adminis- 
tration, and the Bureau of the Budget, 
made a detailed study of this problem 
beginning in early 1948, which culmi- 
nated in the plan of dispersal recom- 
mended and transmitted to Congress. 
The original bill, S. 218, embodies the 
principles of that recommended plan 
coming from those highly reputable 
sources, 

The amendments to S. 218 which have 
been reported and which are now heing 
considered represent certain modifica- 
tions and adaptations of the original 
plan which are recommended by the 
committee. 

Mr. President, not only was this meas- 
ure subjected to that searching investi- 
gation prior to the time it came to our 
committee, but it has been heard by the 
committee in a series of searching open 
and closed hearings. For the RECORD, ` 
and to call the matter to the attention 
of the Senate, I remind them that the 
hearings began on December 13, 1959, 
at that time being conducted on S. 4232 
of the Eighty-first Congress. Those 
hearings are shown by a printed record 
which is on the desk of all Senators and 
which, incidentally, has been incorpo- 
rated in toto in the hearings of the more 
recent committee of the Eighty-second 
Congress, which continued to hold open 
and closed hearings upon S. 218 of the 
present Congress, which is a bill identi- 
cal with S. 4232 of the preceding Con- 
gress. The record of the open hearings 
of the present Congress is also available 
to the Senate in printed form and is upon 
the desks of all Senators. 

I may say while speaking of these 
hearings that, because the hearings have 
been both open and closed, and because 
the committee in the very nature of 
affairs had to hear many matters which 
must remain classified and must remain 
off the record, I asked and secured the 
consent of the Senate to have present 
throughout the debate not only for the 
advice of the committee, but also for the 
advice of any other Senators who may 
wish to advise with them, the three gen- 
tlemen who are seated here with me: 
Mr. Bassett, who, of course, is of the 
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staff of the Public Works Committee; Mr. 
Reynolds, the Public Buildings Commis- 
sioner of the Federal Government; and 
Colonel Potts, who is the assistant to Mr. 
Symington, the Chairman of the Na- 
tional Security Resources Board. I 
wanted them to be here for two reasons: 
First, so that I may be advised by them 
regarding any matter which comes up, 
regardless of whether it is on the record 
or off the record, or whether the infor- 
mation is classified or is public. In any 
case I wished to have the benefit of their 
present and their advice. In the second 
place, I wished to have them here so that 
any other Senator who desires to have 
the benefit of the same privilege or of 
any other information within the knowl- 
edge of these three gentlemen, may have 
that information available. 

Mr. President, let me discuss in some 
detail, but as briefly as I can, the con- 
tents of Senate bill 218 which is now be- 
fore the Senate and is under debate. 
I may say that I shall devote my state- 
ment, not to the original bill, but to 
the bill as it would be changed by the 
various amendments suggested by the 
subcommittee and later by the full Sen- 
ate Committee on Public Works. Let 
me say that I hope all those amend- 
ments will be adopted by the Senate and 
will be incorporated into the bill. 
Section 1 of the bill deals with the 
question of dispersal. Section 3 deals 
with the question of decentralization. 
Section 2 deals with the question of 
demolition of certain buildings within 
the District of Columbia. Section 4 deals 
‘with the creation of a proposed joint 
watchdog committee of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, which would 
see this program through in its entirety 
and would speed it in every way within 
its power. Section 5, the last section of 
the bill, has to do with the authorization 
of expenditures in the amount of $107,- 
000,000 to carry out the objectives of 
sections 1 and 2 of the bill. 

If I may discuss briefly the various 
objectives of the bill in the order in 
which I have named them, as they are 
contained in the bill as now proposed, 
with amendments, I should like first to 
take up for discussion the dispersal por- 
tion of the bill, as it appears in sec- 
tion 1. 

Let me say, before beginning the dis- 
cussion, that the entire bill and its en- 
tire approach are predicated upon the 
conclusion reached by the President, 
reached by the agencies affected, and 
reached, I am sure, by the Congress and 
by the public of the United States, 
namely, that Washington not only is 
now the Capital City of the Government 
of the United States, but will remain 
so, and must remain so, regardless of 
what may happen in the nature of attack 
from outside the Nation. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr, HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the bill contain 
any provision whereby someone will keep 
some kind of supervision over the land 
which is purchased, the roads which are 
built, and the size of the buildings to be 
erected in connection with the program 
provided by this bill? In that connec- 
tion I call attention specifically to the 
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Pentagon Building. At the time when 
we voted to have the Pentagon Build- 
ing erected, the amount of money au- 
thorized for that purpose, as I recall, 
was in the neighborhood of $15,000,000 
or $16,000,000. However, before that 
building was finished, it cost more than 
$70,000,000. Not only that, but we paid 
a very large price for the land itself; 
and, in addition, the roads leading to 
the Pentagon Building cost several mil- 
lion dollars more. 

So let me ask what provision is here 
proposed, so that in connection with the 
dispersal program there will be some 
kind of supervision which will be def- 
nite? I note that at one point the 
statement is made that buildings for ap- 
proximately 5,000 employees will be con- 
structed. Can the Senator from Florida 
point out in the bill any restriction on 
the power of the military to increase that 
number to 10,000 or 15,000 or 20,000 
employees after the program is begun? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the question the Senator has 
asked, for it is a most constructive and 
excellent one. The committee had in 
mind exactly the situation the Senator 
from North Dakota has mentioned. Be- 
cause of that, the committee has voted 
to incorporate in the bill several provi- 
sions which it is believed will carry out 
that objective. The first of those provi- 
sions is that further authorization must 
be secured before the authorized ex- 
penditures of $107,000,000 or the author- 
ized objectives as laid down in the bill 
and in the report can be exceeded. 

The second of those safeguarding pro- 
visions is to be found in section 4 of the 
bill, on pages 4 and 5, where it is pro- 
posed that there be appointed a joint 
committee of the highest standing, to 
consist of five Members of the Senate 
and five Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, to see this program through 
and to pass upon all phases of it which 
may require submission to such a joint 
committee. That certainly will include 
the question of the choice of sites and 
certainly will include any departure 
whatever from the well-laid-out pro- 
gram which now is embodied in the bill 
and in the report. It also will include 
the requirement that the committee 
shall follow through eagerly on the ob- 
jective of decentralization and on the ob- 
jective of dispersal, and shall also fol- 
low through eagerly on the question of 
the demolition of certain temporary of- 
fice buildings which are firetraps within 
the District of Columbia. 

If the Senator from North Dakota 
will be so kind as to listen throughout 
the discussion and debate on the bill, I 
think he will see that the very point he 
has so ably brought out thus early in 
the debate is well cared for by the bill 
and the suggested amendments. 

Let me say that I would be derelict if 
I did not attribute to the colleague of 
the Senator from North Dakota, the 
junior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
CasE], whom I see on the floor at this 
time, the responsibility for having ad- 
vanced, along with the senior Senator 
from Idaho (Mr. DworsHax], the in- 
sistent suggestion from time to time that 
such provisioris should be incorporated 
in the bill by our committee action. 
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Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I should 
like to call the attention of the distin- 
guished Senator from Florida to the fact 
that in every instance which has come 
to my attention the amounts ultimately 
expended have been far in excess of the 
amounts which were originally author- 
ized. For instance, let us consider the 
situation at Sitka, Alaska. The Federal 
construction there cost between $50,000,- 
000 and $60,000,000, although, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the amount authorized for 
that purpose was very much smaller. 
However, after a small amount is author- 
ized, we are later informed that addi- 
tional money is required to finish the 
project or the program. 

So I hope the joint committee pro- 
vided for in the bill will keep strict watch 
in the case of this program. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the Senator’s suggestion, with 
which I am in complete accord. 

I should also state one other point, 
which will be covered under the com- 
mittee amendment to the fourth section 
of the bill, namely, that it will be the 
duty of the joint committee not only to 
keep the Public Works Committee of 
the Senate and the Public Works Com- 
mittee of the House informed as to the 
progress made on the program and as 
to the adherence to the objectives of 
Congress in connection with the pro- 
gram, if Congress passes the bill, but 
also to report to Congress itself from 
time to time upon the progress made and 
upon any aspect of the entire program 
which the joint committee thinks should 
be called to the attention of Congress. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. The Senator from 
Florida may have covered the point I 
have in mind, for I entered the Cham- 
ber a short time after he began his re- 
marks. However, let me ask whether 
the report on the bill is a unanimous 
report on the part of the committee. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The report is not 
unanimous, I think it should be stated 
for the Recor that at the time when the 
bill was reported by the committee, 10 
members of the committee were present. 
Nine of them voted to report the bill, 
and one of them voted against report- 
ing the bill. Another member of the 
full committee came in within a few 
minutes after that action was taken, and 
asked that his name also be entered as 
approving the report. So the real ac- 
tion is 10 to 1, with two members of the 
committee unavoidably detained on pub- 
lic business at the time of the commit- 
tee meeting. I should say that the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] 
was in Mississippi, conducting a hearing 
for the Senate; and the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Carn] was also neces- 
any absent on public business at the 

e. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for one more question? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield further. 

Mr. McMAHON. Have the views of 
the dissenting member been filed? 

Mr. HOLLAND. No; the dissenting 
member has not filed his views. He is 
available today. He is the senior Sen- 
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ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. MARTIN], 
who has indicated to me that he might 
wish to make a brief statement, or might 
confine himself to addressing certain 
questions to other Senators who may 
debate this measure as the debate pro- 
ceeds. No minority views have been 
filed. Perhaps it would be improper for 
me to attempt to quote the senior Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania, but, at least as 
I understood his position, it was based 
upon the fact that he thought the need 
of economy was so great that, notwith- 
standing the fact that there were cer- 
tain values in this program, he felt that 
it should not be approved, primarily be- 
cause of the financial condition of the 
Nation. I note that other members of 
the committee are present. If they feel 
that this is not a fair statement of the 
position of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, I hope they will interrupt, and I 
shall be glad to yield to them. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield further. 

Mr. McMAHON. I fully sympathize 
with the position which has been taken 
by the Senator from Pennsylvania, so far 
as a desire for Government economy is 
concerned. However, I would recom- 
mend to him that he consider an answer 
which Dr. Robert Oppenheimer gave to 
the original Special Committee To In- 
vestigate Problems Relating to the De- 
velopment, Use, and Control of Atomic 
Energy, under date of December 5, 1945, 
as shown at page 191 of part 2 of the 
hearings. Dr. Oppenheimer was asked 
by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
MILLIKIN]: 

I mean that we in normal warfare, as it 's 
now carried on, have mine-detecting devices 
which are rather effective if used thoroughly. 
I was wondering if anything of that kind 
might be available to use as a defense against 
that particular type of use of atomic bombs? 


In other words, I may say to the Sen- 
ator that the subject under discussion 
was the smuggling of atomic bombs into 
Washington. I invite the Senator to 
listen to what Dr. Oppenheimer said in 
reply: 

If you hired me fo walk through the cellars 
of Washington to see whether there were 
atomic bombs, I think my most important 
tool would be a screwdriver to open the crates 
and look. 


I intend to speak more at length about 
this matter before the close of the de- 
bate, but I wanted to call the Senator’s 
attention to the fact that we would be 
serving the country very poorly indeed 
if, in the interest of economy, we per- 
mitted the possibility of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment’s smuggling atomic bombs into 
the city of Washington and exploding 
them here as they were exploding them 
in other places in the country. 

The Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives recently stated that we were 
in terrible danger. Press reporters came 
to me to ask whether in my opinion it 
was true. I said it was true, and I told 
them that every day the atomic fac- 
tories are turning their wheels behind 
the Ural Mountains their stockpile is 
mounting and therefore our danger in- 
creases, Total power is coming into the 
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hands of the totalitarians, and anyone 
who overlooks the possibility of their 
smuggling the bombs into our cities and 
exploding them simultaneously has ne- 
glected properly to appraise the situa- 
tion. No one has explained to me the 
kind of defense to be employed against 
such a threat other than, as Dr. Oppen- 
heimer said in 1945, “a screwdriver to 
open the crates and look.” 

Senators may talk economy all they 
care to, but if, as the result of an oc- 
currence of that kind, the seat of our 
Government were to be destroyed, it 
would mean that the effective direction 
of the defense of this country would 
be wiped out at one fell swocp. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the able 
Senator from Connecticut for his ex- 
cellent contribution. Before leaving 
this subject, I feel that I should say that 
there was not, on the part of the senior 
Senator from Pennsylvania, the slight- 
est evidence of partisanship or of any 
motive other than sincere conviction; 
and the same remark must be made 
over and over again with reference to 
every member of the committee, because 
I think every member of it recognizes 
that we are dealing with a matter that 
may not under any circumstances be 
considered from a partisan point of view. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for one more question? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield, 

Mr. MCMAHON. I am glad the Sena- 
tor stated that the senior Senator from 
Pennsylvania had no partisan approach 
to the question. I am sure of it. I cer- 
tainly did not wish to insinuate any 
such thing, and I am sure the Senator 
from Florida did not think that I was 
insinuating it, for I have said on more 
than one occasion that if atomic bombs 
should be exploded, they would explode 
on Republicans, Democrats, and even 
Socialists, alike. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Yes; that is correct— 
and even Communists, if any of them 
were near enough to be affected by the 
blast; and some of them could easily be 
near enough. 

Mr. President, the dispersal feature of 
the bill as found in section 1 is changed 
by the committee from the original dis- 
persal provision. The committee thought 
the change justified, and what we are 

ing on the floor of the Senate is 
a committee proposal, to which I shall 
now address myself. 0 

In the first place, instead of beginning 
with eight dispersal sites, as recommend- 
ed by the Commission which studied the 
subject, the Senate bill would reduce the 
number of dispersal sites to four. In- 
stead of beginning with eight finished 
office buildings, therefore, the program 
is reduced by the bill, as reported, to 
four finished office buildings, each of 
which would have a capacity sufficient 
to accommodate approximately 5,000 
Federal employees. 

One of the dispersal sites would be 
located on what is known as the Belts- 
ville tract, a portion of which is occu- 
pied by the Department of Agriculture. 

The reason for locating a building on 
that site, under the recommendations of 
the committee, is, first, that the site al- 
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ready belongs to the Government, and, 
second, that the Department of Agricul- 
ture has under way plans for the moving 
of some of its activities and personnel 
to that area, above and beyond those 
persons presently employed there, and 
can make immediate use of the pro- 
posed building to the full extent of its 
capacity, by moving to that area activi- 
ties now conducted within the District 
of Columbia. That, of course, would not 
be done unless the threat of war should 
vanish, and unless the need of a con- 
tinued defense effort should cease to 
exist. But the committee felt that by 
reason of the facts mentioned, there was 
justification for placing one of these 
buildings on that site, about 14 or 14% 
miles distant from the zero milestone in 
the District of Columbia. 

We regretted that our idea of the dis- 
tance from Washington of each of the 
dispersal sites could not be followed with 
reference to the building at Beltsville, 
but the other three sites will conform to 
the views of the committee and the views 
of all the experts who advised the com- 
mittee with reference to the extreme dis- 
tance from Washington for the location 
of sites, which is approximately 20 miles 
from the zero milestone in the city of 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. Are we to understand that 
there is at present a building at Belts- 
ville? 

Mr. HOLLAND. There are already 
certain buildings at Beltsville on portions 
of the tract, which is a very lerge tract. 
The site chosen is at a greeter distance 
from Washington than are the present 
buildings, which are now all occupied, 
and it would make available a complete- 
ly new building, located, however, on the 
portion of the Beltsville site farthest 
away from Washington, at a distance of 
some 1444 miles from Washington. 

Mr. LONG. Is there any plan to va- 
ca e some of the existing buildings at 
Beltsville in order to make more room, 
or is it contemplated that the same per- 
sons who are there will remain at Belts- 
ville? 

Mr. HOLLAND. It is contemplated 
that the same persons who are there will 
remain there, and the proposed building 
wil not be close enough to the location 
where they are now functioning to inter- 
fere with them, nor would they interfere 
with those who would be housed in the 
new building. 

There is another good reason for the 
location of a building there, which is the 
fact that it is so accessible both by high- 
way and by rail, it being very close to the 
B. & O. Railroad, and to the two high- 
ways—that is the one which has been 
completed, and the new parkway which 
is under construction between Washing- 
ton and Baltimore. It would be a rather 
ideal site from the standpoint of perma- 
nent use as an office building outside the 
District of Columbia, 

The other three sites and the other 
three buildings would be located ap- 
proximately 20 miles from the District. 
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That is the approximate distance. That 
is the distance which the experts of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, the experts 
of the National Security Resources 
Board, the Air Force, and the Depart- 
ment of Defense approved as being a 
completely acceptable and secure dis- 
tance insofar as hazard from atomic 
bomb explosions in or adjoining the Dis- 
trict of Columbia might be concerned. 

I think I have already said that there 
would be one new office building on each 
of the four sites, with a capacity each of 
some 5,000 employees, or 20,000 em- 
ployees all told, to be accommodated and 
housed for office purposes at these four 
dispersal sites. 

In addition to the buildings, I think 
the Senate should be advised about the 
other plans in connection with the con- 
struction and use of the buildings. It is 
contemplated, and the report so shows, 
that a site of some 250 or 300 acres is all 
that should be taken for each of these 
projects. The presence in the picture of 
the “watchdog committee” as well as the 
limitation upon funds, which appears in 
the authorization and which will appear 
in the appropriation, should certainly 
provide adequate safeguard of this ob- 
jective. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I gladly yield. 

Mr. LONG. Does the space contem- 
plated include space for additional hous- 
ing in the dispersal areas? 

Mr. HOLLAND. No. The locations 
would not be chosen with reference to 
any immediate plans for additional resi- 
dential housing. I think the plans of the 
committee will be made a little more 
‘clear as we goalong. The location would 
be at such a site as would be available 
for the construction of an additional 
semifinished building for 5,000 em- 
ployees. In the event the situation 
should become worse instead of better, or 
in the event world war III should come 
upon us, which God forbid, there would 
be immediately available sites for the 
construction of additional buildings with 
accommodations for 5,000 persons, which 
would make 10,000 employees on each 
dispersal site. The utilities, parking 
facilities, water, sanitation, and so forth, 
which would be installed at each site in 
the beginning would be adequate to serve 
double capacity if that were required. 

With reference to residential housing, 
I may say that the committee felt, in 
the first instance, that that was a prob- 
lem of long duration and that it would 
work out over a period of years. If 
the proposed buildings were ready for 
occupancy today, no such problem would 
come into being tomorrow or at the very 
date the user began. On the contrary, 
these buildings would be, in many cases, 
just about as far in the reverse direc- 
tion from where employees are now liv- 
ing as are the places where they are now 
employed, and it would not mean, nec- 
essarily, that a great number of new 
residences or new business facilities 
would be required in those areas. Ulti- 
mately, and with continued use, it was 
the view of the committee that there 
would probably come close-by develop- 
ments at places which might be chosen 
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by community planners and by the peo- 
ple themselves, by the county authori- 
ties, the local authorities, and the State 
authorities. The Senator will find that 
the report recommends strongly that 
the Congress at the proper time shall, 
with sympathy, consider and cooperate 
in the solution of the problem of which 
the Senator has spoken, but which will 
not be immediate. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Of course the availability 
of material for housing on the project 
could easily be provided as the project 
is being constructed, under the Defense 
Housing Act, by simply declaring those 
areas to be defense-housing areas. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Perhaps so; but no 
one knows how many persons would 
want to change their homes and live 
there. Furthermore, I think the Senate 
should be advised from the beginning 
that the committee wanted to take ac- 
tion which would make it perfectly clear 
that it did not favor anything which 
even looks like the establishment of new 
Federal districts or Federal cities. We 
much prefer to have the local commu- 
nities and States have every advantage 
which will accrue to them. Naturally, 
some disadvantages will accrue to them, 
but certainly great advantages will ac- 
crue to them from building up in an 
orderly way their communities so as to 
house more and more of the people who 
will be employed in the buildings. 

Mr. President, I believe I had just 
stated that facilities and utilities would 
be installed at each site at the time of 
original construction, sufficient to serve 
double the number of employees; in 
other words, sufficient to serve the origi- 
nal building and an additional one of 
the same size if it should be needed and 
constructed. 

Mr. President, I come next to the ques- 
tion of communications facilities. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question before he 
reaches that point? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Gladly. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator has not dis- 
cussed the point, I am about to mention, 
and if he intends to discuss it later on 
I shall be glad to withhold my question. 
However, the junior Senator from Lou- 
isiana is curious to know the reason why 
the additional four locations were not 
agreed to by the committee. Why were 
they omitted? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I shall be glad to 
answer insofar as my own opinion may 
go. 

Some members of the committee were 
not persuaded that eight sites were 
needed. They were not persuaded that 
the 4 sites and 20,000 spaces would 
not be adequate to house the most 
vital personnel in the most vital agencies 
of the Government. Some members of 
the committee felt that this was a good 
beginning to make, and that if we had 
to go further we could do so. 

I may say to the Senator that we did 
try to view the situation against the 
background of other programs which 
are under way at the same time. The 
Senator is familiar, of course, with the 
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fact that not too many miles farther, in 
the mountains of Pennsylvania and 
Maryland—I think it is in Pennsyl- 
vania—there is being constructed a sub- 
stitute communications system, at least 
it is so described by the Department 
of Defense, which would be free from the 
hazard of atomic attack. Likewise, I 
think the Senator may have seen in the 
newspapers this morning the announce- 
ment of something which has not been 
published up until today, namely, the 
fact that the bomb shelter at the White 
House is being very largely strengthened 
and made of sufficient strength and 
quality to safeguard the President and 
his family who are required, of course, 
to live in the District of Columbia. That 
also includes the President’s intimate 
employees, those members of the Presi- 
dent’s staff who should be with him at 
all times, not only as against the danger 
of bombing and incendiary attacks as in 
the case of the original refuge which 
was constructed in 1942, but as against 
all known hazards at this time, namely, 
radiation and other types of damage and 
injury which would be sustained in the 
event of the explosion of an atomic bomb 
in the District of Columbia. 

There are other programs under way, 
such as a program of civilian defense, 
and others of which I cannot speak here, 
The Senator will realize that discussion 
of some of them is proscribed somewhat 
by the necessities of the situation. 

I may say that some members of the 
committee thought that four sites, hav- 
ing in mind the whole picture, were suffi- 
cient at this time. I personally was not 
in accord with that position. I hope the 
Senator from Louisiana and other Sen- 
ators will refrain from offering any 
amendments to increase the program, 
because the committee discussed the 
matter at great length, and we are 
agreed upon this program as being the 
minimum necessitous, urgent security 
program, and we want to get it under 
way. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I am sure 
that the Senator from Florida, as a 
member of the committee, and as chair- 
man of the subcommittee handling the 
subject, has done everything in his power 
to protect what he considers to be the 
most vital needs of the Government. 
Certainly, having the information avail- 
able which the Senator has had made 
available to him in connection with the 
pending bill, I am sure he realizes that 
by eliminating the four additional build- 
ings, in the event we should have an 
atomic attack we shall have to expect 
the death or injury, which injuries may 
disable persons for a long period of time, 
of tens of thousands of Federal employ- 
ees who might be vitally needed to carry 
on needed functions of the Government. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I agree with the Sen- 
ator in his conclusion—that instead of 
having 40,000 employees, as was contem- 
plated by the construction of the eight 
buildings which were originally recom- 
mended, we can take care of only 20,000. 
It means necessarily that 20,000 persons 
who were intended to be served will not 
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be served. I may say that I am not 
thinking primarily in terms of employ- 
ees. I am thinking primarily in terms 
of vital functions which such employees 
perform, and of the necessity of safe- 
guarding continued performance of 
those vital functions, regardless of any 
disaster that may occur in Washington. 
However, at least it is true that the most 
important 20,000 employees would be 
housed in the 4 buildings. Therefore, 
the 20,000 employees who are eliminated 
would be in lower echelons of importance 
than the 20,000 who would be housed 
outside of Washington. I may say that 
when I use the word “importance” I am 
not thinking of individuals; I am think- 
ing of the functions which they perform, 
and of the necessity of having the func- 
tions continued the day after a disaster 
strikes, when we may need such func- 
tions to be performed a great deal more 
than we needed them the day before the 
disaster. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield further. 

Mr. LONG. I am sure that the Sen- 
ator realizes that in the event we should 
not have a war the committee, in strik- 
ing four of the proposed locations for 
necessary and essential Federal employ- 
ees, would have performed a wise and 
economical action. However, in the 
event war should come, if we shculd be 
forced into war, the committee, on the 
other hand, would have done a very fool- 
hardy thing in striking the four addi- 
tional buildings, and it would not have 
been in the interest of the Government. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator will 
have to choose his own words. Person- 
ally I give full credit to every member 
of the committee for haviug voted his 
full convictions on the subject. Even 
the dissenting member of the commit- 
tee was, I am sure, in accord with the re- 
striction of the original program in cer- 
tain regards, at least as understood by 
the senior Senator from Florida. I hope 
the Senator from Louisiana will at least 
accord to all members of the committee 
the benefit of having voted their deep 
convictions from a complete nonpolitical 
approach, because that is exactly what 
happened in connection with the long 
continued hearings and discussions of 
the subject. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield further. 

Mr. LONG. The junior Senator from 
Louisiana certainly knows that the 
senior Senator from Florida has done 
everything in his power to make certain 
that the Nation is properly prepared, 
and he hopes that the provisions of the 
bill will be adequate. He salutes the 
senior Senator from Florida for what 
he has accomplished in getting the bill 
before the Senate for its consideration 
and action. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
from Louisiana. One additional fact 
should be called to the attention of the 
Senate. Originally a much smaller de- 
centralization program was involved. 
By decentralization we mean the re- 
moval of agencies or parts of agencies 
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to remote distances from the Capital. 
These would be agencies which can 
function just as well at a distance from 
the Capital as they can in Washington. 
The 8,000, which were included in the 
original program were stepped up during 
committee discussions, largely as a re- 
sult of committee insistence, to 25,020. 
So while it is not a complete answer to 
the question, because we are still talking 
in terms of decentralization—and that 
means nonvital agencies—there will still 
be a greater improvement in the present 
congested situation in the District of 
Columbia by the construction of the 
four dispersal sites, plus decentraliza- 
tion, than would appear to be the case 
if we did not take into consideration the 
much larger decentralization figure now 
incorporated in the bill, 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the Senator 
from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. In view of the dis- 
cussion between the Senator from Loui- 
siana and the Senator from Florida, I 
wonder if it would not be well to mention 
that in each of the four proposed loca- 
tions the utilities provided would be able 
to take care of an additional building of 
exactly the same size as the original 
building, and thus it would be possible 
to use the total capacity and increase 
the number of employees who might be 
housed there. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I appreciate the 
comment of the Senator from Kansas. 
I believe that fact was mentioned before 
the Senator came into the Chamber, but 
I am glad to have it accentuated again. 
We can get speedy construction on sites 
already available, with facilities already 
available, with even temporary quarters, 
if needed. Of course, that does not com- 
pletely meet the point of the distin- 
guished Senator from Louisiana. The 
Senator from Florida has great sym- 
pathy for his views; but the bill repre- 
sents the collective thinking of the mem- 
bers of the committee and represents a 
materially enlarged program in the field 
of decentralization from the one orig- 
inally suggested, and a materially en- 
larged required program of demolition’of 
hazardous buildings within the District 
of Columbia. The demolition program 
has been made a complete condition to 
the accomplishment of the program by 
the amended bill, and we hope to carry 
it through under a joint committee 
which would see to it that the objectives 
are attained. I yield again to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. I should like to state 
that it was also brought out in committee 
that we would use a large amount of 
critical materials in creating public util- 
ities which would be necessary in the 
construction of the four buildings. 
There again we think we not only can 
save some money for the Government, 
but also a large amount of critical mate- 
rials which would be needed in the con- 
struction of the separate groups of 
buildings. 

As the distinguished chairman of the 
committee, who is entitled to much 
credit for the hard work that has been 
done, well knows, I had extreme diffi- 
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culty in going along with him even as 
far as I have, because, first, of financial 
reasons and, second, because of the use 
of a large amount of critical materials, 
in addition to the establishment of a 
new program of dispersal. I think I 
should state very frankly that had it not 
been for the fact that we are going to 
decentralize and destroy the temporary, 
old buildings, which I believe nearly 
everyone will agree should be destroyed, 
I would not have gone along with the 
pending legislation. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
from Kansas. He is another one of the 
Senators who have with deep conviction 
worked effectively in bringing forth the 
bill which is before us. The bill repre- 
sents the combined thinking of the com- 
mittee. I pay tribute to the positions 
taken by the Senator from Kansas and 
other members of the committee. I 
yma now to the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I am 
sorry indeed that I was not in the 
Chamber to hear the forepart of the 
distinguished Senator’s remarks. In the 
exchange which took place on the floor 
I heard several times the use of the word 
“decentralization.” I wish to say that 
for years I have sensed an imperative 
need of the Federal Government to pro- 
ceed with the idea of decentralization 
and to make it operative. I wonder if 
the Senator from Florida has discussed 
a wider plan to decentralize the Federal 
structure? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Yes. The committee 
discussed plans. We took a big chunk 
out of the program by requiring manda- 
torily, under committee amendments 
which appear in the bill, that 25,000 
positions within nonvital agencies—that 
is agencies which, while important to 
the Government, do not have to exist 
the morning after a disaster in order to 
keep the Government functioning—must 
be decentralized and moved to remote 
parts of the Nation, as a part of the 
program. The Senator will find that the 
decentralization program has been made 
an integral part of the bill and of the 
whole objective to be obtained and is to 
be subject to the supervision of a joint 
committee, whose duty it would be to see 
through to completion the decentraliza- 
tion objective, the dispersal objective, 
and the final demolition objective, the 
discussion of which we have not yet 
reached. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I will yield, but be- 
fore doing so, Mr. President, I may say 
that I am exceedingly glad that the 
Senator from Kansas mentioned the 
subject of critical materials. The ques- 
tion arose during the hearings, and the 
committee was concerned about using 
critical materials and the employment of 
artisans needed in the defense program. 

The question was referred to Mr. 
Reynolds, the able Public Buildings 
Commissioner. It was subjected to a 
real study, and a report was made *o 
the committee and is printed in the rec- 
ord of the hearings. 

It is certainly true that there is less 
involvement of critical materials and 
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critical labor in the program as reported 
than would have been the case in the 
full program incorporated in the original 
bill. That does not mean that all Sen- 
ators felt that the saving in that field 
compensated for the loss in other fields; 
but, as the Senator from Louisiana will 
see, there were, and should have been, 
different methods of approach. The 
Senator from Kansas and others were 
insistent upon going into the question 
of critical materials and critical labor 
supply. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield again to the 
Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. WILEY. I assume that the Sen- 
ator’s last remarks relate to the question 
of constructing buildings on the dis- 
persal basis, so to speak, within a radius 
of 20 or 25 miles of Washington. That 
is what the Senator was talking about in 
connection with strategic materials; is it 
not? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. WILEY. I am thinking in terms 
of the larger issue. I am wondering 
whether this particular dispersal idea is 
symptomatic of the larger idea, that is, 
the need for decentralization in govern- 
ment. If so, then it seems to me, if the 
atomic age is what we think it is, and if 
warfare becomes what it may become, 
that we must think throughout the fu- 
ture in terms of having Government 
agencies so dispersed throughout the Na- 
tion that if one arm of government were 
destroyed, government itself would not 
be destroyed. Let us take a concrete ex- 
ample. Is there any recommendation as 
to what should be done with respect 
to the Agricultural Department, for ex- 
ample? 

Mr, HOLLAND. To make it concrete, 
the Senator from Florida will say that 
the committee felt that it would be en- 
tirely out of reason at this time to in- 
augurate a heavy building program at 
points remote from the Capital. There- 
fore, we were confined to the existing ca- 
pacity for housing in an effective way 
the agencies which are nonvital and 
which can function just as well away 
from Washington as they can function 
here. There are some agencies in that 
category. 

The problem, therefore, was to find 
out the total accommodations now avail- 
able in existing buildings in various parts 
of the Nation remote from Washington; 
also what we could do about seeing that 
those available spaces were filled. We 
decided upon a program of 25,000 posi- 
tions to be moved out at this time. 

To return to the question of the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin, we requested that 
the Bureau of the Budget make available 
to us its studies. It speeded those studies 
so as to report to us during the course 
of the hearings. The Bureau of the 
Budget submitted three different lists of 
agencies scheduled for decentralization. 
In round figures the lists were about as 
follows: An (a) list, consisting of 5,000 
positions; a (b) list, consisting of 14,000 
positions; and a (c) list, consisting of be- 
tween 5,000 and 6,000 positions, to bring 
the total to 25,000. 
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I will say to the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin that various portions, agencies, bu- 
reaus, and activities of the Department 
of Agriculture are frequently found 
within the (a), (b), or (c) lists, which 
are scheduled for removal under the 
decentralization plan. 

Under the insistence of the commit- 
tee, and with the complete cooperation 
of the heads of the affected agencies, 
particularly the Bureau of the Budget 
and the Commissioner of Public Build- 
ings in the General Services Adminis- 
tration, this decentralization has al- 
ready been going on. It happened that 
appropriations were already available 
for decentralizing about 1,700 or 1.800 
positions; and I am happy to state that 
in a report dated only yesterday we were 
shown that under the progress already 
made during the course of the hearings, 
and since, approximately 540 positions 
have already been decentralized. 

To read them into the Recorp without 
reading the numbers opposite each, they 
cover a variety of agencies and activi- 
ties—for example, the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. One of its 
branches has already moved out. 


One of the branches of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has moved to Hagers- 
town, Md. 

The Production and Marketing Pay- 
roll Unit of the Department of Agricul- 
ture has moved to Atlanta, Ga. There 
are 60 employees, by the way, in that 
particular movement, which has already 
been accomplished. 

In the Department of Defense, the 
Department of Air Force, Chief of Staff 
Comptroller, a fiscal agency, consisting 
of 187 positions, has already been moved 
to Denver, Colo. It was moved while the 
committee was studying the matter and 
before the report was made. 

In the Department of Defense, the 
Research and Development Command 
has been moved to Dayton, Ohio. That 
accounts for 200 positions. 


So I do not think we should leave the 
impression that there has been any drag- 
ging of feet on the part of the adminis- 
trative agencies. They have been doing 
all they can to speed the operation. 
However, authorizations are necessary 
before they can accomplish any worth- 
while decentralization, because the total 
number of positions for which both ap- 
propriations and authorizations already 
exist amounts to some 1,800, as I recall 
the figure. So to accomplish a decen- 
tralization of 25,000, this bill, or some- 
thing like it, is an absolute necessity. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hoty 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Florida yield to the Senator from Wis- 
consin? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. I have been so busy in 
the Foreign Relations Committee and 
elsewhere that I have not had much op- 
portunity to study the subject. What I 
should like to know is whether or not we 
have now laid the foundation for what 
some of us think is imperatively neces- 
sary, namely, a concerted effort to de- 
centralize the Federal Government. 
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Such decentralization includes politi- 
cal decentralization—turning back to 
the States some of the activities which 
the Federal Government entered into 
during the war, so that the Federal Gov- 
ernment can take care of the big job of 
defense. I want to know whether or 
not a plan is laid to decentralize the 
Government administratively, so that if 
an atomic bomb falls upon Washington 
the administrative activity of Govern- 
ment will not be ruined. We have taken 
steps to decentralize militarily, so that 
one bomb would not put out of business 
the executive and the military staff in 
the Pentagon. 

I am very serious about this matter, 
because once the head of government is 
gone, we have chaos. Apropos of what 
will happen tomorrow when General 
MacArthur comes, the reason we did not 
bomb Tokyo with the atom bomb was 
that it would have destroyed the head of 
government, and we were advised that 
to destroy the head of that Government 
would mean chaos. We did bomb Naga- 
saki and Hiroshima, but not the head 
of government. 

That is not what the Russians will do. 
The Russians will destroy all govern- 
mert, if they can. 

I am concerned with the question of 
whether we have really done something, 
or whether this is only a drop in the 
bucket. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the concern of the Senator. 
While I am on this point, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp at this place as a part of my re- 
marks an exhibit showing the 540 posi- 
tions already decentralized under the 
program of 25,000. These 540 positions 
have been decentralized while we were 
considering the problem. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXHIBIT A UNDER VI, DECENTRALIZATION 
Agencies which have been decentralized 

and financed from available funds: 

Housing and Home Finance Agency, 

community facilities regional office 
to Philadelphia, Pa 24 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of 


Public Roads, regional office to 
Hagerstown, Md 53 
Department of Agriculture, Produc- 
tion and Marketing Payroll Unit to 
Wants — s eae 69 
Department of Defense, Department 
of Air Force, Chief of Staff Comp- 
troller to Denver, Colo-—— 187 
Department of Defense, Research and 
Development Command to Dayton, 


Interior Department, Bureau of Miues, 
already moved as follows: * 


To Seb, — 8 
To Mount Hope, W. va 1 
To Denver, Colo „ 1 
To Wilkes-Barre, Pa 1 
To Birmingham, Ala 1 
To St. Clairsville, Ohio—— 1 
r Amare, ae 
== 

Grand: total.... 8 540 


1 An additional 16 positions will be moved 
in next 6 months, and Bureau of Mines has 
money to finance move. 
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Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I will gladly yield in 
a moment. However, there is one thing 
which I should like to say to my friend 
from Wisconsin. I agree with him en- 
tirely as to the need for further decen- 
tralization. I recognize, of course, as I 
am sure he does, two facts which I think 
should be mentioned in connection with 
decentralization. First, some agencies, 
by their very nature, are not susceptible 
to decentralization, because their pres- 
ence here is required by the Congress, 
required by the executive department, or 
required by the presence here of the dip- 
lomatic corps from the nations which 
are friendly to us, or for other good rea- 
sons. From the very nature of things, 
there are numerous agencies which are 
not susceptible to decentralization. 

My second point—and I wish I might 
have the ear of the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. WILEY] as I try to answer 
his question—with reference to decen- 
tralization is this: I remind him that 
decentralization has been under way a 
long, long time, and that we fully agree 
with him that we must make more prog- 
ress speedily. But as a matter of fact 
of the more than 2,000,000 civilian em- 
ployees of the Federal Government only 
slightly over 200,000 are in Washington 
and its environs. So that between 85 
and 90 percent of the total of the civil- 
ian employees of the Nation, either de- 
liberately or because of the kind of em- 
ployment in which they are engaged 
have already been decentralized to other 
parts of the Nation. 

I gladly yield now to the Senator from 
South Dakota, 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, in con- 
nection with the decentralization objec- 
tives, it seems to me it is wise to consider 
the legislative situation. The Bureau of 
the Budget submitted a request for $20,- 
000,000 for financing a program of de- 
centralization of 19,000 positions cover- 
ing the period to June 30, 1952. That 
was submitted to the House Appropria- 
tions Committee. In the report of the 
House Appropriations Committee, dated 
April 6, 1951, on the third supplemental 
appropriation bill, the committee made 
these statements: 

The committee has disallowed the budget 
request of $20,000,000 for financing the pro- 
gram of 19,000 positions covering the period 
to June 30, 1952. The proposal was pre- 
sented as a means of helping to relieve the 
serious space problem existing in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and adjacent area due to 
the expanding defense program. 


Then the committee says: 


The question of decentralization, as well 
as dispersal, is now pending before the ap- 
propriate legislative committees of the Con- 
gress. It is the opinion of the committee— 


And this is the particular sentence I 
think the Senate should note— 


It is the opinion of the committee— 


That is the House Appropriations 
Committee— 
that an appropriation should not be pro- 
vided— 

That is, for decentralization— 


until an over-all plan has been considered 
and basic legislation providing for a com- 
prehensive program is enacted. 
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In other words, the decentralization 
which everyone desires is stalled at the 
present time by the failure to have any 
funds to carry it out, and the House 
Appropriations Committee says that the 
reason they do not provide the funds is 
that they think decentralization and dis- 
persal are related problems, and that 
there should be a comprehensive pro- 
gram dealing with them; that the matter 
of decentralization as well as dispersal 
is now pending before the appropriate 
legislative committees of the Congress, 
and that until they have presented a 
program, an over-all plan, the money 
will not be available for decentralization. 

In other words, what we are here doing 
is seeking to present to the Congress, so 
far as the committee could agree on it, 
a comprehensive program which com- 
prehends decentralization, and we try to 
spell it out by providing for the transfer 
of not less than 25,000 positions in the 
Federal Government that must be made, 
and at the same time taking care of the 
related things, which would make it a 
comprehensive program by meeting a sit- 
uation which is caused by the mere pres- 
ence of great numbers of people. 

Mr. HOLLAND, I thank the Senator. 
His remarks are most appropriate, and 
they hit the nail right on the head. 

The authorization included in the bill 
is a complete requirement, is a prerequi- 
site before we can move forward with 
further decentralization. To make it 
clear that the committee wanted not 
merely an authorization but the machin- 
ery to see the program through, the Sen- 
ator will find on consulting the printed 
copy of the bill that in section 4 there 
is included a provision for a watchdog 
committee to see that the objective of 
decentralization as well as the other ob- 
jectives of the bill are carried out. 

Mr. President, before I leave the build- 
ing situation, if I have not already done 
so, I desire to make it clear that the bill 
as now drawn would not authorize addi- 
tional buildings even on the four sites 
without authorization by Congress prior 
to the seeking of appropriations for such 
buildings. 

Now to come to the question of com- 
munications on the dispersal sites. The 
question of which units shall be kept 
close to Washington is determined, of 
course, by their vital nature and by the 
fact that they must be kept close 
enough so that conferences on a face-to- 
face basis and frequent communications 
may not only be possible but may actu- 
ally take place from minute to minute, 
hour to hour, and day to day during the 
conduct of the public business. The ob- 
jective of the program to keep these dis- 
persal employees and their functions 
close by where they can be available to 
each other and available to the Capitol, 
to the public, to Congress, and to the 
Executive, would be defeated unless 
there were installed a most intricate and 
effective system of intercommunication. 
The Members of the Senate will find that 
such a system is authorized, and they 
will find that the authorization provides 
$4,500,000 for its installation. The com- 
munication provided for is, of course, 
absolutely necessary for the outlying 
units to communicate with each other 
and communicate with Washington and 
with the outside world. 
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Of course, the matter of accessibility of 
these sites is of prime importance, and 
for that reason the authorization in- 
cludes thirty-two and one-half million 
dollars for highway construction, of 
which the larger part, $28,000,000, is pro- 
vided to construct roads, bridges, and 
acquire the rights-of-way, and so forth, 
for what is called a circumferential 
highway around most of the District of 
Columbia at a distance of about 11 miles 
from the zero milestone. Such a circum- 
ferential highway has been needed for a 
long time. It would promote the con- 
venience of access to and through Wash- 
ington at all times. It vould provide a 
belt line by which Washington could be 
bypassed by thousands of people from 
day to day throughout all the years. It 
is a highly important part of the project 
from the standpoint of intercommunica- 
tion during these troublous defense 
days and during wartime, if war should 
come. But it is also a highly valuable 
addition to the highway network of this 
section of the Nation, 

The remainder of the funds, the four 
and one-half million dollars awarded for 
highway construction, have to do with 
the means of access off the principal 
highways giving complete access to the 
sites where the dispersal buildings will 
be, and completely convenient routes to 
get into and out of those sites. 

Mr. President, that concludes my dis- 
cussion of the dispersal part of the pro- 
gram. There has been much reference 
made to later provisions of the bill, 
through questions, and I am glad we 
have had the questions raised and that 
such interest is displayed by Senators 
in this very vital security matter. Fur- 
thermore the questions will probably en- 
able me to run much more quickly 
through the rest of the discussion of 
the bill. 

The second feature of the bill, already 
referred to, in the colloquies, is decen- 
tralization. The original bill had a goal 
of 8,000 positions for decentralization, 
and had very little to say about the de- 
centralization program. It simply pro- 
posed to amend the pertinent section of 
existing law on that subject by making 
it clear that agencies or parts of agen- 
cies could be decentralized from Wash- 
ington even though it was required by 
existing law that they be here; in other 
words, even though the law creating the 
agencies stated that they must be lo- 
cated in the District of Columbia or 
that they must function here, or con- 
tained both provisions. 

However, the decentralization provi- 
sion now included in the bill, as I have 
already described, relates to the decen- 
tralization of 25,000 positions as a part 
of this effort. That is an integral part 
of the whole effort, to bring greater se- 
curity-to the Nation and greater securi- 
ty particularly to those who will be liv- 
ing in Washington or who will be here at 
that time. That program of decentrali- 
zation becomes a much more important 
part of the whole program under the 
committee amendment. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case] has already brought out a most 
important point in connection with de- 
centralization, namely, that the need for - 
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an authorizing bill in this field was rec- 
ognized, just a few days ago by the re- 
port and finding of the House of Repre- 
sentatives Committee on Appropriations, 
which was not able to appropriate 
needed funds for decentralization be- 
cause of the absence, up to this time, 
of authorizing legislation. 

Mr. President, in order that all of us 
may understand that this program is 
not only a bipartisan one but is one in 
which both the legislative and executive 
branches of the Government have vital 
interests, and which they are equally at- 
tempting to carry through, I wish to 
make it clear that the Bureau of the 
Budget and the Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Buildings and their staffs have done 
a Monumental amount of work in has- 
tening this program and making it more 
extensive, and in accomplishing up to 
the present time, during our delibera- 
tions, the decentralization of more than 
540 positions. I hope the problem of 
decentralization and the necessity for it 
may be recognized as being a part of the 
complete picture in connection with this 
measure. 

In order that the Recorp may show 
how necessary a part of the complete 
program it is, I remind my colleagues 
that the next section of the bill I shall 
discuss has to do with the demolition of 
firetraps in the District of Columbia 
which now are occupied by 31,000 Gov- 
ernment employees. It is quite obvious 
that the mere dispersal of 20,000 em- 
ployees or positions to the outskirts of 
the city could not result in such demoli- 
tion in and of itself, and that there must 
be a furthér moving out of positions in 
order to accomplish that objective, which 
is one of the three objectives of the bill— 
namely, the demolition of those fire- 
traps—the World War II temporary 
buildings. By moving out 25,000 under 
decentralization and by dispersing 20,000 
to the 4 dispersal sites, or a total of 
45,000, not only will it be possible to de- 
molish those temporary buildings, as the 
Senate will see, but there will also be 
some room still for the growth—and 
there will be a necessary growth—of 
some of the agencies having to do with 
the defense of the Nation. As our de- 
fense activity grows, so must the defense 
agencies grow in personnel. 

While I am on this point, let me say 
that I am one of those who wish to see 
the nonvital agencies of the Government 
reduced in personnel, and I think my re- 
marks on this floor heretofore have 
rather abundantly demonstrated my po- 
sition on that matter. I remember hav- 
ing made two addresses, or I hope they 
were regarded as such, during the pend- 
ency, last year, of the so-called Byrd- 
Bridges amendment, by which the Sen- 
ate, under the action taken by it in 
that connection, proposed to force a 10- 
percent reduction in the appropriations 
for most of the Government civilian 
agencies. A few were omitted, but cer- 
tainly the proposal included most of the 
agencies which have no definite relation 
to the defense effort. Our primary pur- 
pose then was, of course, to force a re- 
duction in personnel. 

I shall be making the same effort at 
this session and at any other session 
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when I think there is an overstaffing, as 
there is now, of many of the civilian 
agencies of the Government. 

However, the rem:: s I have just made 
about an increase which must be antici- 
pated in some of the uefense agencies 
are predicated, of course, on the only 
possible realistic point of view as our 
Armed Forces increase in number. As 
our defense activities become greater and 
greater under the legislation which 
already has been enacted, we may ex- 
pect, because they will be required, 
larger numbers of employees in certain 
of the agencies which serve the military, 
as well as in the civil agencies which 
have to do with the mokilization of the 
civilian power of the Nation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Will the Senator 
from Florida identify the buildings 
which the administration plans to tear 
down in connection with this program? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Yes; they are the 
temporary World War II frame struc- 
tures. I intend to cover that subject 
in the next portion of my remarks. Per- 
haps the Senator will be kind enough 
to wait until I deal with that subject, 
and then will question me again, if that 
proves to be necessary. Perhaps I shall 
make clear just what buildings will be 
affected in that connection, so that the 
Senator will not find it necessary to 
question me further. However, if he 
does wish to ask further questions at 
that point, I shall be glad to respond. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I notice that the 
Senator from Florida has referred to 
buildings constructed during World War 
II and buildings constructed prior to 
World War II. I wonder whether the 
Senator can identify them by specific 
name or designation. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Yes; they are the 
World War II buildings, but not the 
World War I buildings. 

Let me say, for the information of 
the Senator from Delaware and for the 
Recorp, that there are two types, gen- 
erally speaking, of temporary buildings 
in the District of Columbia. One of 
them consists of the temporary build- 
ings which were constructed during 
World War I, and they include the so- 
called Navy Building and the Munitions 
Building and the temporary building E. 
All of them are concrete buildings. None 
of them is a firetrap or a fire hazard. 
They are not permanent buildings; they 
are not decorative buildings; they were 
not built with the idea of being used 
as long as they have been used. How- 
ever, they are being used, and they are 
quite efficient for use in the future. So 
there is no plan at this time, or at least 
there is no plan in connection with 
this bill, for the demolition of those 
buildings. 

During World War II, other buildings 
were constructed, in groups with which 
I am sure the Senator from Delaware is 
familiar—buildings along Constitution 
Avenue, along Independence Avenue, 
around the Reflecting Pool between the 
Lincoln Memorial and the Washington 
Monument, and at various other sites 
around the District of Columbia with 
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which I am sure the Senator from Dela- 
ware is famiiiar. Those buildings are 
so temporary that they constitute a ter- 
rible fire hazard. In the first place, they 
are of wood frame; they are built out of 
4-by-4 wood pieces, as I understand, 
with some 2-by-4’s in the roofs. They 
have composition roofing which has just 
about outlived its usefulness. They 
have for siding, as I understand, pressed 
boards made of asbestos and asphalt; 
and in the case of many of those build- 
ings there is nothing but that outside 
board which is approximately 1% 
inches thick. In other buildings, there 
is a somewhat thinner board on the in- 
side, in place of ceiling; and that has 
even less fire-resistant qualities than do 
the outside walls. I am told by Mr. 
Reynolds, and we are told by others, 
that not only have those buildings lived 
through the period of time for which 
they were designed to be used, but they 
now constitute a horrid firetrap for the 
31,000 human beings who are employed 
in them. Even in the event of a con- 
ventional bombing, those buildings would 
go just like straw. In the event of an 
atomic bombing, of course, the heat be- 
ing so much more tremendous, the situ- 
ation would be even more disastrous. 

I call to the attention of the Senator 
from Delaware, and to the attention of 
the public generally, the fact that pre- 
sented in this connection is not alone the 
question of safeguarding the 31,000 per- 
sons who work in those buildings—al- 
though, of course, that is a most worth- 
while objective—but we also have the 
question, which is most serious, that in 
the event of an atomic attack, those 
buildings would burn with such heat as 
to completely close Independence Ave- 
nue, Constitution Avenue, and other ve- 
hicular arteries which simply must be 
kept open if people are to go in and out 
in order to accomplish the evacuation 
which would then be necessary. 

Mr. President, what I say now is said 
with complete calm and complete cold- 
ness, because the committee approached 
this entire problem impersonally and 
objectively, in an endeavor to size it up 
from the point of view of what we must 
do for the good of the Nation. I cannot 
too strongly emphasize the fact that 
those buildings must go, and their con- 
tinued existence brings great peril and 
threat of disaster not only to the 31,000 
employees who work in those buildings, 
but also to many others who will have 
to use, for purposes of evacuation or in- 
gress, depending on the way they will 
go at such times, the streets and avenues 
in the vicinity of those firetraps. Those 
streets would have to be used by all per- 
sons who would bring succor of one kind 
or another to hard-hit sections of the 
city at such times. All the relief and 
rescue personnel for those sections of the 
city would have to use those streets; they 
would have to have access, by means of 
Constitution Avenue, Independence Ave- 
nue, and other highways, to the places 
where the disaster might be ihe greatest. 

Mr. President, I am very sure I speak 
for every member of the committee when 
I say that we are completely convinced 
that this is something which simply must 
be accomplished as one of the objectives 
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of the legislation now proposed, some- 
thing which should not be continued in 
an uncompleted state a day longer than 
is necessary to have employees moved 
outside of Washington and dispersed so 
that the temporary buildings can be de- 
stroyed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Did the committee 
of which the Senator from Florida is a 
member give any consideration to the 
fact that we might close certain of these 
agencies and send the employees home, 
and let them stay there? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I may say to the Sen- 
ator that I have considerable sympathy 
for his feelings, which he has made very 
clear on the floor of the Senate from 
time to time. I respect them, Some- 
times I have been with him, sometimes 
I have not. I have felt that the Senator 
has sometimes wanted to employ too 
sharp an ax. I shall be with him com- 
pletely in many of his objectives, but I 
call to the attention of the Senator the 
fact that the committee was without 
jurisdiction to consider any other aspect 
of decentralization than that which was 
necessary to the accomplishment of the 
objective of the proposed legislation; that 
we are not in the position, for instance, 
of the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments, or in the posi- 
tion of the President under the reorgani- 
zation bill. We are not able, by a meas- 
ure brought forth by our committee, to 
effect the kind of wholesale reorganiza- 
tions which the Senator has in mind, and 
with some of which, at least, I am in dis- 
tinct sympathy. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield gladly to the 
Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from 
Florida will agree with me, will he not, 
that that is the answer to the entire 
problem? 

Mr. HOLLAND. No; I certainly do 
not. If the personnel in Washington 
were confined to those who are handling 
nothing but the vital agencies, if there 
were ample space in many of the build- 
ings in Washington, we should still be in 
the position of offering a fanvastically 
open invitation to any enemy to come 
with atomic bombs, knowing that the 
use of atomic bombs over such a con- 
centration of people engaged in the per- 
formance of vital functions, could, al- 
most by one blow, render this Nation 
helpless to serve itself through the con- 
tinued functioning of those vital agen- 
cies. Ido not at all agree with the senti- 
ment of the Senator that the answer to 
this entire question is the reduction of 
personnel, though I am in complete ac- 
cord with many aspects of his approach 
to the question. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator will 
admit, will he not, that we have on the 
payroll today more than double the num- 
ber of employees we had when we en- 
tered World War I, and that we have 
four times the number of employees we 
had 18 years ago? Does not the Senator 
think that is rather excessive? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is prob- 
ably thinking of the over-all picture of 
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employees, certainly not of the number 
of employees within the District of Co- 
lumbia, or within this area. I do not 
understand exactly to which situation 
the Senator addresses his question, but 
certainly I am in accord with the Sena- 
tor on one of his approaches, namely, 
that we have too many employees in 
civilian agencies. Last year, after we in 
the Senate had passed a specific require- 
ment that there be a reduction of 10 per- 
cent in the budgets for certain of these 
civilian agencies, which we knew must 
be reflected in the reduction of person- 
nel, and when the House had passed a 
somewhat similar measure, which was 
specific, and when botl: Houses had ex- 
empted certain objectives of worth-while 
national importance, as, for example, the 
construction of hospitals, and when, be- 
cause of a lack of time, we finally had to 
bring out of conference a provision which 
left it to the civilian agencies themselves 
to work out the question of where the ax 
should be applied, I was distressed, as I 
am sure the Senator from Delaware was, 
to find that the reduction in the number 
of civilian employees which we had ex- 
pected, not only by our action in the 
Senate but also by the somewhat similar 
action of the House, was not accom- 
plished, and that instead such worthy 
objectives as the construction of needed 
hospitals were badly hurt. 

The Senator will remember that the 
authorization for hospital construction 
was reduced from $150,000,000 to $75,- 
000,000, notwithstanding the fact that 
States, counties, cities, and other units 
of government throughout the Nation, 
responding to a program which had been 
authorized by the Congress, and which 
showed the recognition by the Congress 
of the need of more hospital space, in 
conjunction with Federal officials, had 
worked out their rart of the program, 
because, in most cases, they had to sup- 
ply the major part of the funds. They 
had worked out the program in many 
instances through the issuance of bonds 
and other financial arrangements, and 
were ready to go ahead, yet the Budget 
Bureau reduced the figure from $150,- 
000,000 to $75,000,000, and dealt a dis- 
astrous blow to the efforts of many Mem- 
bers of the Senate and of the House, 
who I think are level-headed, in their 
desire to meet the question of better 
serving the health of the Nation, but to 
meet it through some other methods than 
the proposals which sometimes have 
come from persons of high rank in the 
Capital of the United States. 

Mr. President, I think we have won- 
dered afield, but I do want the Senator 
from Delaware to know that I have some 
sympathy for certain of his positions, 
and that my votes have so indicated in 
the past, and will continue so to indi- 
cate in the future. But at this time we 
have this emergency program linked to 
the vital security of the Nation. It is a 
question of vital importance to the Na- 
tion as to whether our most important 
agencies, both military and civilian, can 
continue to function, 

For instance, suppose that the Central 
Intelligence Agency, with its vast ac- 
cumulation of information, were wiped 
out on the very eve of a great war, as 
might happen, since we might be bombed 
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as the first stroke of a war, without war 
having been previously declared; or sup- 
pose the FBI, with its knowledge of 
where subversive persons are, and as to 
where they can be picked up speedily, 
were wiped out overnight. 

I wish to repeat, without indicating 
the precise agencies which are affected, 
that Senators well know that there are 
such civilian agencies, and that there are 
key portions of the Military Establish- 
ment, both in the Defense Department 
itself and in the several component de- 
partments which are generally referred 
to as the Department of the Army, the 
Department of the Navy, and the De- 
partment of the Air Force. There are 
within each of those great departments 
vital agencies which must be able to 
function after we have been subjected 
to an assault. We should determine this 
question, and should then proceed to do 
what our consciences impel us to do in 
the other fields about which the Senator 
from Delaware has so ably spoken, 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President. 

Mr, HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. The distinguished Sena- 
tor from Florida I think has well placed 
emphasis upon a positive result which . 
should be accomplished, a positive need 
of facing the preservation of operations 
of the vital agencies of the Government. 
At the same time, I believe the Senator 
will agree with me that the committee 
in its deliberations gave consideration to 
the reduction of personnel. I recall an 
observation made by the distinguished 
chairman of the committee, the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. CHAvxZJ whom I 
would not venture to quote except that 
he is present, and who if I misquote him, 
will correct me. 

The chairman expressed the belief 
that there is need of a reduction of gen- 
eral civilian employment to the extent 
of from 10 to 15 percent, and he ex- 
pressed the hope that it could ke 
accomplished. 

The committee considered the pos- 
sibility of writing into the bill a directive 
which would place in the hands of the 
Bureau of the Budget a personnel ceil- 
ing for the various agencies of the Gov- 
ernment. However, it was suggested 
that the committee did not have the nec- 
essary jurisdiction, and that it would be 
appropriate for the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service or the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations to consider that 
subject. But, whatever we may have 
reported, or whatever may be embodied 
in the bill, it should not be construed, so 
far as I am concerned, and, I think, so 
far as the members of the committee 
generally are concerned, as in any degree 
lessening the belief of the committee that 
civilian personnel should be reduced as 
far as possible, and that appropriate 
committees, which can take effective 
action in that regard, should be en- 
couraged to take the steps necessary to 
accomplish that purpose. 

Mr. CHAVEZ rose. 

Mr, HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
from South Dakota, and before I yield 
to the chairman of the committe, I may 
say that the Senator from South Dakota 
has correctly stated the situation. Not 
only did he and other members of the 
committee take the position which he 
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has indicated, but the able chairman of 
the committee, who sponsored this pro- 
posed legislation, effectively took that 
position. I think I am entirely within 
the facts in stating that the committee 
felt that the farthest it could go was to 
insist upon the decentralization of the 
25,000 persons as a necessary concomi- 
tant to the dispersal, believing that both 
those factors would be necessary to the 
accomplishment of the other great ob- 
jective about which we have been talking. 

I now yield to the chairman of the 
committee. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr, President, from the 
beginning of the consideration of the 
proposed legislation, I have been insist- 
ing on three things: reduction of person- 
nel, which I think can be accomplished; 
decentralization—and I mean real de- 
centralization, because dispersal without 
decentralization does not do very much 
good so far as getting rid of the confu- 
sion and the harassment of many per- 
sons may be concerned—and the demoli- 
tion of buildings. 

I may also say to my good friend from 
South Dakota that I started hearings be- 
fore the Subcommittee on Federal Se- 
~ curity and the Department of Labor of 
the Committee on Appropriations, and 
at the beginning of those hearings I 
made the statement to each and every 
person who was to appear that I would 
insist on the Bureaus connected with 
Federal Security and the Department of 
Labor telling us where they could reduce 
personnel and costs. So I am trying to 
carry out the basic idea with which we 
started. 

But, as stated by both the Senator from 
South Dakota and by the chairman of 
the subcommittee, there are many things 
which the Committee on Public Works 
cannot do. Of course, it can make rec- 
ommendations. If the reduction of per- 
sonnel is to be accomplished, the ques- 
tion should go to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. My per- 
sonal opinion is that, irrespective of au- 
thorization by law proceeding from the 
proper committee, it will be necessary 
to have a reduction in appropriations be- 
fore we will have any reduction of per- 
sonnel, 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished chairman of the 
committee for his observations, which 
are certainly timely. 

I believe I have dwelt sufficiently al- 
ready upon demolition, without pursuing 
the subject further at this time. To re- 
peat only briefly, after having accom- 
plished dispersal and decentralization 
of a sufficient number of positions one 
of the major objectives of the pro- 
posed legislation is to destroy and de- 
molish the World War II temporary 
buildings, which now house 31,000 per- 
sons, We do not have to wait upon the 
completion of the entire program in or- 
der to have that accomplished. As we 
get some of the dispersal projects occu- 
pied, as we accomplish some of the de- 
centralization, I think the buildings 
should be demolished at the places 
where they offer the greatest hazard by 
way of blocking avenues of ingress and 
egress to the center of the District, 
where so many persons are employed. I 
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am sure it will be a proper function of 
the “watchdog committee” to see that 
such an approach is followed. 

Mr. President, in concluding, I may 
say, because I do not believe this point 
has been mentioned, that in addition to 
the buildings which were constructed 
in World War II, and which I have pre- 
viously described as being very inflam- 
mable, very unsubstantial, as being fire 
hazards and death traps, there are ex- 
tensions upon some of the World War I 
buildings of fourth stories which were 
built exactly as the World War II build- 
ings were built. This program embraces 
the demolition of those stories which 
were added to the World War I buildings 
in exactly the same way as it involves the 
demolition of the complete buildings 
which were built during World War II. 

Mr. President, the next provision of 
the bill, which is section 4, has to do 
with the “watchdog committee.” I be- 
lieve I have made sufficient reference to 
it heretofore, in replying to various 
questions, to bring out the essential facts 
about that committee. I think that sec- 
tion is a real addition to the proposed 
legislation. It represents the collective 
thinking of the members of the com- 
mittee. that the committee would not be 
doing its full duty if it did not provide 
an authoritative agency of the legislative 
arm of Government to keep in closest 
touch with the program, to urge its com- 
pletion in every possible way, and to 
press each part of the triple objective 
with equal vehemence. In other words, 
we want the dispersal completed; we 
want the decentralization completed; 
we want the demolition completed, and 
we felt that the best way to accomplish 
those results was to have five Members 
of this body and five Members of the 
House comprise a joint committee to 
keep right behind the problem, with the 
requirement that it report to the Con- 
gress from time to time, and with the 
requirement that it report to the Pub- 
lic Works Committees from time to 
time. That means that in each case if 
Congress wants a report, it can get it, 
and if committees of the House and 
Senate want a report they can get it, be- 
causes the “watchdog committee” will 
have a positive duty to see to it that not 
only in carrying out the broad objectives 
but also in following the plans and pur- 
poses of the program, there will be a 
restriction of expenditures in develop- 
ing the whole program according to the 
plan which the committee has approved. 

Mr. President, the last section has to 
do with authorization. Under that sec- 
tion, an authorization of $107,000,000 
would be provided, contrasted with the 
authorization of $190,000,000 in the 
original bill. I remind the Senate that 
the $190,000,000 authorization would 
have been for a much larger program 
than this one. In other words, it would 
have included eight sites and eight new 
buildings, rather than four sites and 
four new buildings. The expenditures 
with reference to highways would be al- 
most the same. The expenditures with 
reference to communications would be 
nearly as great, but not entirely so. 

Mr. President, the authorization is 
broken down into items, and I want to 
put them into the Recorp so that the 
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program may be measured in the future 
against the plans of the committee. 

The committee is not guaranteeing 
that costs will not go up; we could not do 
such an absurd thing as that; but we are 
willing to show in the Recorp just what 
we have been advised and what we have 
found would be the cost of the respective 
parts of the program. 

For buildings, facilities, and equip- 
ment at $16,400,000 each, there would 
be a total of $65,600,000. 

For the three sites which will have to 
be acquired, of 250 to 300 acres each, a 
total of $4,400,000. 

For the access highways other than 
the circumferential highway, $4,500,000. 

For the circumferential highway in- 
cluding the bridge across the Pctomac 
River approximately 11 miles out, $28,- 
000,000. 

For communications, $4,500,000. 

The total is $107,000,000 to carry out 
the dispersal objectives and the demoli- 
tion objectives. 

To be perfectly frork with the Senate, 
with reference to the cost of carrying 
out the demolition, I do not believe it will 
cost us anything. I think the wrecking 
of those buildings can be accomplished 
without any expense to the Government, 
but we wanted to have the authorization 
so that there would be no question about 
it, no matter what problem might come 
up in regard to demolition. 

We have not covered in the authori- 
zation the costs of decentralization be- 
cause they are already covered under the 
existing Decentralization Act, which is 
intended to be amended by tie pending 
bill, and to which is added a definite ob- 
jective for the decentralization of 25,- 
000 employees under the terms of the 
bill. The cost of the decentralization 
would be covered either by existing ap- 
propriations, which are available for 
some 1,800 of the total number of posi- 
tions to be decentralized, or by new ap- 
propriations to be sought of Congress, 
The Senate will recall that only a few 
days ago a supplemental request for an 
appropriation of $20,000,000 was submit- 
ted, which, as the Senator from Florida 
understands, is sufficient to cover the 
cost of decentralizing about 19,000 of 
the positions which are incorporated in 
the program. The request was turned 
down by the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations, as has already been stated 
in the Recorp, partly at least, and I think 
primarily, because no authorization, 
plan, or program already existed under 
substantive law. The enactment of the 
pending bill would cure the defect. 

Mr. President, I have concluded my 
discussion of the proposed legislation. 
I hope it has been sufliciently clear to 
give a picture of it in the Recorp and 
also to the Members of the Senate who 
are on the floor. The committee feels 
that it is a vital national objective which 
must be carried through. I repeat that 
Washington is not only the National 
Capital but that all considerations of 
morale and all considerations of na- 
tional stability require that it shall re- 
main the National Capital. Iam certain 
that Congress does not propose through 
any legislation, any spoken word on the 
floor of the Senate, or any word coming 
forth from any open or closed hearing 
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even remotely to indicate any other plan 
or objective than that Washington shall 
remain the Capital of the Nation; I hope, 
always, the Capital of a Nation at peace, 
but if we be at war, still the Capital of 
the Nation while it is at war. We think 
the program is necessary to serve the 
purpose of continuing the vital function- 
ing of the Government, regardless of any 
disaster which may befall the National 
Capital. 

Mr. President, I think it would be well 
at this time to touch upon the personnel 
upon whom the committee relied in the 
course of its hearings, so that I may not 
only pay tribute to them, but indicate to 
the Senate that we must have had before 
us, as we did have before us, much infor- 
mation which cannot be discussed with 
safety on the floor of the Senate. I re- 
gret that that is the case, but it is the 
case. 

We had before us Maj. Gen. William 
R. Schmidt, who is the director of the 
Continental United States Defense 
Planning Group. He is the head of the 
important agency, in the Department 
of Defense, which is charged with the 
duty of making plans for the defense of 
our Nation, particularly for the defense 
of its Capital. 

We had before us Mr. W. E. Reynolds, 
the Commissioner of Publie Buildings. 
Most of what he could say was said in 
open hearings, but some of what he could 
say had to be transmitted to us in closed 
hearing. 

We had before us two of the high level 
employees of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. Their testimony, in the very 
nature of things, had to be communi- 
cated to us in closed hearing. 

We had before us Col. Ramsay D. 
Potts, Jr., special assistant to the Chair- 
man of the National Security Resources 
Board, Mr. Stuart Symington. He is the 
right-hand man of the Chairman. I 
wish to describe briefly the nature of his 
experience, so that in the Recor there 
may appear clearly the type of informa- 
tion which he could bring to us and the 
kind of experience upon which his in- 
formation was based. In the first place, 
he was the commander of a long-range 
bombing group in our Air Force for a 
while in Europe or North Africa. He 
was later in command of the unit which 
had to do with the control of air-bomb- 
ing operations from England for a con- 
siderable period of time. In other words, 
it was his duty to plan the bombing pro- 
gram. He was one of the officers in high 
position upon whom the responsibility 
fell for sending forth the thousands of 
our boys in the thousands of our planes 
which wreaked such terrific havoc on 
the cities and war plants of Germany 
and other cities on the continent. Fol- 
lowing his experience he was called back 
to serve as one of the advisers to the 
commission which was charged with the 
duty of surveying the demolition accom- 
plishee in Europe and in Japan by bomb- 
ing operations during World War II, in- 
cluding both conventional bombing op- 
erations and the atom bombing opera- 
tions at Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

So classified had been the work and 
so classified had been its result that I 
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suspect most of those who are now listen- 
ing to me do not know that for a period 
of months a large group of our outstand- 
ing experts, not only military, but indus- 
trialists, construction engineers, and ex- 
perts in the field of health, as well as in 
other fields, made a careful survey, with 
a painstaking compilation of all the in- 
formation which could be gained by a 
study of the locale of the heavy bombing 
operations, a study of the records of cities 
and governments, civilian and military, 
a study from actual interviews with sur- 
vivors, and a study in very other way 
that could be made, to show what demo- 
lition was accomplished and what the 
result was upon civilian morale, military 
morale, military production and every 
other vital feld. 

Colonel Potts was called back to serve 
with Mr. Symington largely because of 
his experience. He was available to our 
committee. I have gone to this great 
length in describing his experience in 
order that the Senate may know that 
we had available what must be the best 
information that is available anywhere 
on the various subjects which I have 
mentioned, and which have to do with 
the vital question before us. 

Mr. President, while other excellent 
purposes would be served by the passage 
of the bill, purposes which I have en- 
deavored to describe in my discussion of 
it, none of them is of such a nature as to 
require our going into the immediate 
fulfillment of the program included in 
the bill, other than the primary purpose 
of assuring a continuance of operation 
of the most vital functions, both military 
and civilian, of the Government. 

Insofar as I am concerned, I would 
not be urging the passage of the bill at 
this particular time of economic strain 
in the defense effort, end at this time of 
shortage of materials and lack of man- 
power, were it not for my deep con- 
viction that there is a vital question of 
national security involved in the pro- 
gram, and therefore for that compelling 
reason we dare not any longer delay it. 

Mr. President, I wish to discuss next 
the nature of the threat of a bombing 
of Washington by an enemy using atom- 
ic bombs against us. Of course this is 
no time for hysteria. I repeat what I 
said in the beginning of my remarks. 
It is a time for Congress and the Amer- 
ican people to use good, sound com- 
mon sense to appraise the situation, not 
only calmly but even coldly, with all pos- 
sible detachment and objectivity. Our 
committee followed such a course, and 
we are bringing the problem to the floor 
of the Senate with that point of view 
in mind, and we propose to continue to 
follow it throughout the discussion of 
the bill. 

I mention first the vulnerability of 
Washington to attack by atomic bombs. 
I am sorry that the remarks in that re- 
gard will have to be scanty and not too 
specific, but they will be as specific as we 
can make them. In the first place, 
Washington is in a location which is 
identifiable from the air by day or night, 
regardless of overcast, through the use 
of radar, with such complete certainty 
that there is no possible way for an ex- 
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perienced group of bombers to miss it if 
they are in this general part of the 
country. 

We have placed in the rear of the 
Chamber a map which shows the gen- 
eral layout of this area. The black area 
is the urbanized area in and surround- 
ing the District of Columbia. It in- 
cludes not only the District of Colum- 
bia, but also Arlington, Alexandria, 
Bethesda, Takoma Park, and other ad- 
joining areas. In short, the highly set- 
tled urbanized areas in the vicinity of 
the District of Columbia are marked in 
black. 

Two circles appear, one at a distance 
of 10 air-miles from the zero marker 
in the District of Columbia, and the 
other 20 miles distant from that marker. 
I remind the Senate that the three dis- 
persal areas and buildings which I have 
mentioned would be located on or near 
the 20-mile circle surrounding the Dis- 
trict. The purpose of calling attention 
to the map at this time, however, is to 
ask the Senate to note that there is a 
great river pointing in from Chesapeake 
Bay, with a tremendous arm of the ocean 
lying at the point indicated, which makes 
it completely easy and almost primary 
work from the standpoint of a navigator 
on a bomber to find his way in at great 
heights, and regardless of what kind of 
atmospheric conditions prevail. 

In order that Senators may see just 
what a bomber sees on his radarscope, 
I have before me two pictures which, of 
course, cannot be printed in the Recorp, 
but which can be passed around. One 
is taken at 8,000 feet over the city of 
Washington, and over that part of the 
river which is immediately adjacent to 
the city of Washington. It shows clearly 
many details which anyone could recog- 
nize at once—ior example, the runways 
at the National Airport, the bridges 
across the Potomac, the juncture of the 
Anacostia River with the Potomac River, 
and the juncture with the estuary—I call 
it an estuary; I do not know what it 
is called here—or the basin in which the 
ships come up to the docks. The three- 
pronged juncture of the Potomac, the 
Anacostia, and the estuary stands out 
like a sore thumb through a radarscope 
at 20,000 feet, or at heights well above 
that. 

The other picture which I wish to 
show Senators is found in a highly 
restricted book on radar intelligence 
which I ask Senators to safeguard and 
pass back to me, because I am under in- 
junction not to let it leave the floor of 
the Senate. 

The second picture is taken at 20,000 
feet, much nearer Chesapeake Bay than 
the Potomac. It shows clearly the 
Chesapeake Bay, the Potomac, and dis- 
tinctive markers on the Potomac. It is 
perfectly clear that a bomber coming in, 
as was the plane from which the picture 
was taken, at 20,000 feet, in the murk 
of a cloudy night would have no difi- 
culty at all in finding out where he was 
and in getting to the place where he 
could drop his bomb with the greatest 
effectiveness. 

Mr. President, there are no “if’s” or 
“and’s” about it. We know beyond per- 
adventure that through the use of radar 
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such as that which existed in World 
War Il—and I ask Senators to catch 
this point particularly—this city could 
be discovered and clearly identified re- 
gardless of atmospheric or weather 
conditions, 

I want the Senate to know that those 
pictures were taken years ago with 
World War II radar. They represent 
the photograph of a radarscope. They 
do not show the picture even as clearly 
as the radarscope itself shows it. I 
want Senators to know that our ad- 
vancement in the field of knowledge 
which has to do with radar has been 
great since World War II, and since the 
creation of the equipment by which these 
two pictures were taken. So, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is perfectly clear that the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is a vulnerable area 
from the standpoint of ease of identifi- 
cation, 

My second point is that it is a highly 
vulnerable area to atomic attack because 
of the conformation of the land. There 
are no high hills. I ask that Senators 
follow this point, because it is of great 
importance. By comparison of the 
atomic damage done at Hiroshima and 
at Nagasaki, it is easy to see what im- 
portant protection is given by the 
existence of hills—the protection which 
the shoulder of a hill gives to buildings 
on the reverse side. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr, HOLLAND, I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN. Would the Senator 
suggest moving the capital to some other 
locality because of the adverse terrain 
in this section? 

Mr. HOLLAND. No. If we were 
starting from the beginning, if we were 
just thinking about establishing a 
capital, if George Washington had not 
ridden here and chosen this site, if all 
the traditions connected with this site 
did not exist, adding greatly to the 
wealth of our tradition and to the height 
of our spirit; and if all the billions of 
dollars’ worth of improvements which 
mark the present location of Washing- 
ton had not already been installed, per- 
haps the answer to the Senator’s ques- 
tion could be “Yes.” However, I believe 
that any thought of abandoning the 
Capital of this Nation at this time, when 
we are under pressure and when we are 
being tested with a war of nerves, 
against which we must be peculiarly 
cold and peculiarly adamant in our re- 
action, must be rejected. I believe that 
any suggestion for moving the Capital 
of the United States would be completely 
out of line with what the Congress could 
approve. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for another question? 

Mr, HOLLAND. I gladly yield. 

Mr. MARTIN. If we were to favor— 
and I do not favor it—moving the cap- 
ital because of the adverse terrain, that 
would be one thing. But if we are to 
move a part of the capital, does not that 
indicate that possibly after a while we 
may move the entire capital? 

Mr. HOLLAND. My answer to the 
Senator is that the measures which are 
embodied in the pending bill certainly 
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do not indicate in the slightest degree 
that we have in mind the displacement 
of the capital of the Nation. To the 
contrary, they show rather clearly that 
we intend to maintain the capital here, 
and that we propose to put in the most 
favored and secure positions in which 
we can place them our vital agencies of 
Government, so that they will be pro- 
tected, just as we have placed on the 
sacred soil of the Senator’s own State 
the location for the duplicate commu- 
nications center which the Senator and 
I have discussed at some length hereto- 
fore. The fact that we are building that 
duplicate communications center in the 
hills of Pennsylvania is no evidence of 
the fact that we are abandoning the 
capital. It is simple evidence of the fact 
that we propose to insure ourselves 
against whatever may come, and that 
we intend to preserve the ability of the 
Nation to function at its vital levels, re- 
gardless of what may come. 

Certainly the Senator from Florida, 
in his remarks today from the begin- 
ning up until the present time—and he 
intends to continue that effort up to the 
end of his remarks—has tried to make 
it crystal clear that the thinking of the 
committee—and on the committee the 
Senator from Pennsylvania was a valued 
member—was that under present con- 
ditions it would be unthinkable to talk 
about moving the capital of the United 
States. ` 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN. Have we any data or 
information from scientists, engineers, 
and others who have studied this ques- 
tion as to whether or not the decentral- 
ized buildings would be removed far 
enough from the center of Washington 
so that they would be safe from bombs 
in the future? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am glad the Sen- 
ator asked that question. We do have 
such evidence, implicit evidence from the 
experts from the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, who gave us the benefit of their 
experience and knowledge. We have 
evidence from such men as Colonel 
Potts, General Schmidt, and others, that 
the 20-mile distance is completely ade- 
quate to protect against bombs dropped 
in or on the areas immediately adjacent 
to Washington. The Senator may be re- 
ferring to the hydrogen bomb, I am 
sorry I cannot discuss that. As a mat- 
ter of fact I know so little about it that 
my discussion of it would not add much 
to the sum of knowledge here. 

The statements which most impressed 
me about the hydrogen bomb were two. 
First, that there was very great uncer- 
tainty as to whether the hydrogen bomb 
can be produced. Some of the scientists 
apparently think it cannot. Secondly, 
that as to the actual operation of the 
hydrogen bomb there is a certain reason 
why, if it passes a certain degree of in- 
tensity, most of that intensity will be 
operative outside this atmosphere, will 
blow outwards, so to speak, because of 
the fact that it meets less resistance in 
that direction. 

Mr. President, all I can say is that with 
the best available men appearing before 
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us—and I am sorry the Senator from 
Pennsylvania was not able to attend the 
particular closed session to which I am 
now referring—we felt that there was 
no question at all about our being 
clothed with authority to say to the Sen- 
ate that insofar as we may be con- 
cerned with any foreseeable result at this 
time from any bomb or other weapon we 
know about which detonates, which ex- 
plodes, that the distance of 20 miles does 
give the insulation, does give the secu- 
rity which we are seeking, and that we 
gain by that dispersion not only the 
greater safety that comes from dispersal 
itself, but also by reason of distance. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania, to 
whom I pay tribute as one of our great 
soldiers, knows perfectly that it has 
been an established principle of warfare 
throughout all the centuries that disper- 
sal of targets itself is one of the objec- 
tives which is most helpful. He knows 
that back to the beginning of our Na- 
tion we have understood that men can- 
not march abreast in assaulting breast- 
works as they attempted to do under 
Braddock, or as they attempted to do at 
New Orleans, and get any results at all 
as against dispersed fire from concealed 
and protected individuals who are firing 
at them. And he knows perfectly well 
that it is one of the established precepts 
of defense that dispersal has a value of 
its own. 

But in addition to that value I am able 
to say that the experts who testified be- 
fore our committee stated that they felt 
that the 20 miles distance was ample to 
give security as against foreseeable 
weapons. That does not mean that a 
bomber could not pick one of these 
buildings as an objective and attempt to 
hit it, but it would mean that instead of 
having here concentrated in the District 
in one place all the vital agencies of 
Government, or most of them, where, as 
a matter of fact, all of them could be 
wiped out by one bomb, or almost all— 
we would have dispersal units out there 
where they would constitute separate 
targets, very precarious targets, difficult 
to hit, and not prime targets at all, be- 
cause the amounts of destruction which 
could be accomplished at any one of 
them would not compare to the attrac- 
tiveness which Washington now has as a 
congested central target, or not compare 
with the attractiveness of many other 
prime targets throughout the Nation, 
which I shall not attempt to mention; 
targets which are highly attractive to 
any bombing through the use of atom 
bombs. So that the dispersal does give 
a real measure of security—not com- 
plete security, but a real and substan- 
tial measure of security. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator again yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Srarkman in the chair). Does the 
Senator from Florida yield to the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Florida has 
made a very fine statement as to the 
dispersal of positions to-provide against 
attacks with bombs and weapons of the 
kind that might be used against us in 
the future, I should like to make the 
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observation that when the site of the 
Capitol Building was located here, when 
work was begun on building the Capitol 
in Washington, its location was at a safe 
distance from fire from ships. It is not 
now. The White House was located at 
a safe distance from firing from ships, 
but it is not safe from such fire now. 
I contend that if we make this dispersal, 
we should place the buildings at a much 
greater distance from Washington than 
is now anticipated. 

Thirty years ago, in World War I, the 
range of a rifle was not one-third so 
great as the distance the rific we have 
at present can fire. We are advancing 
rapidly in the development of arms and 
weapons. I am afraid that what we are 
proposing to do now will be most expen- 
sive, and that probably in the future we 
will find that we have not accomplished 
what some now anticipate will be accom- 
plished. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the candor and the depth of 
conviction of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. I do not agree with his conclu- 
sions. I think the program is a mini- 
mum security program in this field. I 
think that economically it is a sound 
program. I think, for instance, the cir- 
cumferential road, costing $28,000,000 of 
the total of $107,000,000, is of itself a 
highly desirable and long-needed objec- 
tive. I recall having heard the distin- 
guished Senator from Pennsylvania tell 
of the difficulties which he encountered 
on bringing troops through this era on 
certain occasions in the past. 

In addition to the circumferential 
highway which I feel will be of tremen- 
dous value to this area—not just now, 
not just in times of continuing threat 
of war, but always—there are other fac- 
tors in the picture which are of great 
value. Demolition of the temporary 
buildings is of great value because they 
are a fire hazard even based on the ordi- 
nary standards of peacetime and they 
should be removed. The construction of 
the four dispersal buildings represents 
permanent construction which can be 
used, and for which there is excellent 
use, even if the threat of war should 
disappear before the buildings were com- 
pleted. 

At this time, and in connection with 
that subject, I should like to remind the 
Senator that one of the four buildings 
already has a peacetime use. The De- 
partment of Agriculture needs it. The 
other three between them, if they were 
all to be used for storage and for the 
filing of records, would not begin to meet 
the needs that are now being felt and 
supplied by the leasing of space in the 
District area for records and for ware- 
housing. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have placed in the Recorp at 
this point a statement compiled for me 
yesterday by Mr. Reynolds, the Com- 
missioner of Public Buildings, showing 
the situation with reference to the 
square footage of space now employed 
for storage of records and for warehouse 
storage in the District area. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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SQUARE FOOTAGE IN STORAGE AND RECORDS, 
WASHINGTON AREA 

Total records only, 4,975,000 square feet. 
(Includes 400,000 square feet at Cameron, 
west of Alexandria, and 750,000 square feet 
at Archives.) 

Total storage, 3,041,000 square feet. (In- 
cludes 456,000 square feet for Government 
Printing Office and 420,000 square feet for 
General Services Supply Depot.) 

Total records and storage, approximately 
8,000,000 square feet. 

One building, 812,000 square footage space, 
gross. (Would take 10 such buildings to 
equal the volume in storage and records 
already in Washington area.) 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to comment on some of the 
figures. There are at present used for 
the storage of files and records and the 
like 4,975,000 square feet in the Wash- 
ington area. That contrasts with 812,000 
square feet of space in each of the four 
buildings. In other words, if the whole 
of any one of these buildings were used 
for storage of records alone it would 
make available 812,000 square feet, com- 
pared with 4,975,000 square feet of space, 
most of it now occupied for storage in 
the District. 

With reference to warehousing, that 
is, the storage of other things than files 
and records, at the present time there 
are 3,041,000 square feet of building 
space being so used in the Washington 
area. 

So, Mr. President, it ought to be crystal 
clear that if there should not be need 
for these four buildings for office space— 
and I personally think there will be; I 
think that is their preferred use; I think 
that even in time of peace we have too 
much congestion here in the District, 
and that it would promote distinctly the 
growth of the District and its develop- 
ment, and the growth of the whole area 
and its development in a logical and rea- 
sonable way to build up these dispersal 
areas as permanent office facilities—but 
in case they should not be so used, there 
is not, in all four of those proposed 
buildings combined, enough space by 
themselves to solve the needs for build- 
ings of the Government for storage here 
in the District area. 

So I put that in the record. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The Senator from 
Florida has partially cleared up a ques- 
tion I wished to ask, namely, whether 
the additional floor space referred to is 
needed. I cannot quite understand why 
it is needed. Today there is more floor 
space available to the Federal Govern- 
ment in Washington than was available 
here 6 years ago, during World War II. 
At that time we had between 13,000,000 
and 14,000,000 men under arms. The 
Senator says today the Government 
needs more floor space. However, in- 
stead of erecting more buildings, why do 
we not attack the problem on the basis 
of getting rid of many of the Govern- 
ment employees and getting rid of many 
files which are of no use, and thus reduc- 
ing the Government to a size for which 
at least the taxpayers will be able to pay 
without breaking their backs? 
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Why do we need additional buildings? 
Why is it necessary today to erect addi- 
tional Government buildings, when to- 
day we have more buildings than we had 
at the end of World War II? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Iappreciate the Sen- 
ator’s question. If he had been here 
throughout the debate, I think he would 
have found that we have gone through 
on subject repeatedly and in some de- 


Briefly, again, let me say that we need 
these four buildings in order to obtain 
the security which will come from their 
existence at the distance from Washing- 
ton at which they will be built. We need 
those four buildings because when the 
vital agencies of the Government—some 
military and some civilian—are housed 
in them, they will be relatively secure 
against bombing attack. They will be 
entirely secure as against an attack by 
atom bombs falling in or near the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and they will be able 
to carry on the vital functions of Gov- 
ernment, both military and civilian, 
which will be entrusted to them, and 
which functions will be worse needed the 
day after such an attack than they are 
needed now or immediately before such 
an attack. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, 
perhaps I am mistaken, but I simply do 
not understand that by the means here 
proposed we shall obtain any dispersal 
which will help in case of an attack by 
means of atomic bombs or in the case 
of any other attack, if the buildings are 
separated from the District of Colum- 
bia by a distance of only 20 miles. To- 
day a jet plane goes 20 miles in 2 min- 
utes. Yet it is stated in the report, and 
the committee is asking the Senate to 
believe, that by locating additional 
buildings at a distance of 20 miles from 
the District of Columbia, we shall help 
the situation from the standpoint of 
bombing. 

Mr. HOLLAND. That is exactly what 
the committee is saying, and the com- 
mittee bases its statement upon the 
statements made to the committee in 
open session and in executive session by 
the best-informed men the Nation has 
to advise it in regard to such matters. 

Mr.CAPEHART. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will further yield 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Let me say that it 
seems to me that by erecting four build- 
ings within a perimeter of 20 miles from 
Washington, we would simply have four 
sitting ducks, so to speak. 

The situation would be different if the 
proposal were to locate the buildings at 
a distance of 100 miles or 200 miles from 
Washington. However, according to the 
report the buildings will be located 20 
miles from the zero milestone in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. If the committee is 
serious in its proposals for dispersal, I 
should think the committee would wish 
to have the buildings located at least 50 
or 100 miles from Washington, instead 
of 20 miles from Washington. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, let me say 
that I do not understand why more 
Government buildings should be erected 
in the District of Columbia when the 
Government is already spending so 
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much money. I do not understand that 
more buildings are needed here. If they 
are needed for storage purposes, to pro- 
vide additional storage space, at least we 
do not need the kind of buildings which 
are referred to in the report. If addi- 
tional space is needed for storage pur- 
poses, why are not storage facilities 
built underground; or, at least, if the 
purpose is to obtain additional space for 
the storage of Government files, why is 
not it proposed that the Government 
construct buildings of a warehouse type, 
which are very much less expensive than 
the kind of construction referred to by 
the committee and in the report. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the Senator’s remarks. He is an 
able businessman; and I ask him to fol- 
low for a moment the figures I shall 
state: We propose that four buildings be 
constructed, to house 20,000 Government 
employees. We propose, as a very vital 
part of this effort, to tear down, in the 
District of Columbia, the temporary 
buildings which were constructed dur- 
ing World War II, and which are a haz- 
ard, as they now exist. Those buildings 
presently house 31,000 Government em- 
ployees. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Why are those 
buildings a hazard? 

Mr. HOLLAND. They are a hazard 
because they are frame structures with 
a wood framework of 4-by-4's, for the 
most part, with some 2 by 4’s used for the 
roofs. The roofing is light composition 
material. The wallboard which is used 
for the siding of those buildings leaves 
much to be desired from the standpoint 
of substantiality. Those buildings now 
have fulfilled their purpose. At the 
present time they constitute a hazard to 
the life of the 31,000 Government em- 
ployees who work in them. 

What is more, those buildings consti- 
tute a hazard to the lives of all persons 
who may remain in the District of Co- 
lumbia at a time when disaster from 
atomic sources may come to us, or even 
when the District of Columbia may be 
subject to conventional bombing, be- 
cause those buildings extend right up to 
and follow along such highways and ve- 
hicular arteries as Constitution Avenue, 
Independence Avenue, and other arterial 
highways and important streets which 
simply will have to be kept open if succor 
is to be brought to the city in case of 
such attack, if relief is to be brought to 
the people who are injured, and also if 
the persons who then are caught in the 
District of Columbia, but are not injured, 
are to be able to leave. They must have 
a chance to leave under such circum- 
stances. 

So I assert that the Senator, with his 
horseback opinion, which I recognize 
and respect, nevertheless is flying in the 
face of the most expert advice that is 
available to the Nation, from men who 
have become experts in regard to such 
matters, and many of whom have left 
their civilian employment and have 
come to serve the Nation in connection 
with the defense effort. The Senator is 
flying in the face of the findings of the 
committee, whose members have studied 
this matter since December. The Sen- 
ator is flying in the face of the informa- 
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tion secured by the committee by means 
of the appearance before it of leading 
scientists of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, who have given us information 
which we cannot bring to the Senator, 
but on the basis of which we can tell 
him—and I do tell him now, with all the 
conviction I can muster—that the demo- 
lition of those temporary buildings is 
absolutely necessary if we are to demon- 
strate that we are not just a bunch of 
ostriches with our heads in the sand 
and that we do not realize that the de- 
velopments in atomic energy and atomic 
bombs, in which we have made tremen- 
dous investments, mean something in 
their implications to the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Of course the Senator has voted for 
the measures by which we have spent 
over $4,000,000,000 in creating the atomic 
bomb and in experimentation and re- 
search in that field and in radar and in 
building B-36 bombers and jet-propelled 
planes, and to set up a radar screen and 
to build airports and air bases all around 
the world, from Okinawa to Arabia, 
Africa, Turkey, England, Greenland, 
Canada, and Alaska. We have spent 
the immense amount of over $4,000,000,- 
000 on atomic research production and 
experimentation alone, and we have 
spent probably a similar amount on the 


. other things I have just mentioned. All 


that money has been spent by us because 
of the implications of the atomic bomb. 
It is the deep conviction of the committee 
and is the complete conviction of the 
witnesses who appeared before the com- 
mittee, who have the latest information 
available not only to the Nation but to 
the world, that the developments which 
have been made in the field of atomic 
energy and atomic bombs pose a terrific 
threat to Washington, D. C., and to the 
security of the Nation, and to the ability 
of the Nation to continue to be served by 
its most vital agencies, both military and 
civilian. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will further yield, let me say 
there is no question that an atomic 
bomb, if dropped in Washington, would 
be disastrous, regardless of whether we 
do or do not continue to use the old build- 
ings. In any case, it would be very, very 
disastrous. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I appreciate that 
concession on the part of the distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr. CAPEHART. But, Mr. President, 
we do not cure that situation by erecting 
four buildings at a distance of only 20 
miles from the center of the city of 
Washington. Talk about experts. I have 
been here now for nearly 7 years, and I 
have been following the experts, as have 
the Senator from Florida and other Sen- 
ators, for 7 years. My observation is 
that they have taken us from bad to 
worse. So far as I am concerned, I am 
going to use my own judgment, which I 
consider to be as good as that of the ex- 
perts, who have done nothing but run up 
the tremendous debt which we now have, 
get us into war, and bring about other 
undesirable things, such as controls, and 
so forth and so forth. Iam going to use 
my own judgment. I am going to give 
the Senator my opinion, after which I 
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shall not bother him further. My own 
opinion is that this idea of dispersal, 
when it is proposed to go out only 20 
miles from Washington, is merely an ex- 
cuse to spend more money and to build 
four new buildings which practically 
would be in Washington. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I shall 
not take issue with the learned Senator 
on that point. I simply say that not 
only once, but several times in the course 
of my debate, until now, I have repeated 
this as being my conviction and my be- 
lief in the matter, that, except for the 
existence of this prime question of the 
security of the Nation and the ability 
of the Nation to have the service of its 
vital agencies after an atomic attack, 
I would not support this program, even 
though there are many other fine objec- 
tives which are served by it. I thorough- 
ly realize that economic conditions now 
would not justify such a program with- 
out the existence of this emergency na- 
tional defense question. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, if the 
Senator yields, I merely want to say 
one word, after which I am going to 
leave the floor. I would much prefer to 
spend the money for highways, so that 
people could get in and out in case of 
attack, than to spend it for a building. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am glad that the 
Senator approves, then, that part of the 
program for roads, 832,500,000 of the 
total authorization of 5107, 000,000. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I approve of that, 
but I would like to spend the entire $107,- 
000,000 on highways, so the people could 
get in and out of the city in case of an 
attack. 

Mr. HOLLAND. In other words, the 
Senator from Indiana feels that the peo- 
ple of Washington. will have advance 
notice of an attack. 

Mr. CAPEHART. No. 

Mr. HOLLAND. So that the approxi- 
mately 800,000 people residing in the 
District and those living immediately 
around the District in the urbanized 
area making a total of about 1,500,000, 
could leave the city and its environs, and 
ke that far away. With that conclusion, 
the Senator from Florida is not in ac- 
cord, because, in the first place, he knows 
that we shall not have much advance 
notice, and we might not have any; and 
in the second place, the Senator knows 
that it is impossible to have a mass 
movement of people in anything like 
that degree, as would be apparent to 
him if he had ever attempted to move 
folks out of a city which was burning. 

If the Senator will permit me to digress 
a moment, at the time of the great fire 
in Atlanta, involving about 76 blocks, 
the Senator from Florida was a humble 
private in officer’s training camp in the 
United States Army, in training there, 
at Fort McPherson. I was engaged for 
some 30 hours in meeting conditions 
growing out of that fire, and I want to 
tell the Senator that, with nothing going 
on except an ordinary fire, it was a terri- 
ble task to move the people out of that 
small area, although its population was 
limited. For days, we did not know with 
certainty how many did not get out, 
So the problem posed by such a thing 
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as an atomic attack made by bombers, 
which I believe the Senator has said 
travel at the rate of 10 miles a minute, if 
I understood him correctly a while ago, 
simply cannot be predicted or foreseen 
far enough in advance to permit every- 
one to take up his cot and leave. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The Senator is pro- 
ceeding on the assumption that they are 
all going to be killed. They will not be, 
and I say that the most important thing 
we can do is to build highways in and 
out of Washington, so that, in the event 
of bombing, the people of the city can 
get out of the city and supplies can be 
brought in. 

Mr. HOLLAND. If the Senator will 
allow me, I may say that he is wrong in 
one part of his statement. The Senator 
from Florida is not going on the assump- 
tion that all would be killed. The Sen- 
ator from Florida has gone to consider- 
able difficulty to determine, after get- 
ting all the information he could, as to 
what might happen in the case of the 
explosion of an atomic bomb here. He 
knows there will be tens of thousands 
and hundreds of thousands of people 
alive, and he knows that it is going to be 
a very vital question to them as to how 
to get in and out, and that there are 
going to be many people alive, to the de- 
gree that they will get well, but that 
they will be hurt in one way or another, 
and that they will have to be evacuated. 
The Senator from Florida believes 
that the demolition of these firetrap 
buildings is one of the most necessitous 
parts of this program. The Senator from 

orida had hoped that in addition to 

the approval of the highway part of this 
construction, the able Senator from In- 
diana would also approve that part which 
had to do with the demolition of firetrap 
buildings, which now house 31,000 per- 
sons, If the Senator from Indiana ap- 
proved that, the Senator from Florida 
had hoped then that the Senator from 
Indiana would agree that these 31,000 
persons, or at least many of them, would 
have to be housed elsewhere, which 
would call for the construction of safer 
‘places where they could be housed and 
where they could perform their duties. 
That is exactly what is proposed by this 
dispersal program. 
Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, Iam 
one who does not believe that a Federal 
employee needs better buildings in which 
to work than do the people who pay the 
taxes, or that merely because one works 
for the Government he ought to have 
an air-conditioned office with a marble 
floor and much better working condi- 
tions than the people who pay the taxes 
have. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I appreciate the re- 
marks of the Senator. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I do not know why 
we have to give them expensive offices 
and expensive facilities, when the peo- 
ple who pay the taxes do not have them, 
I do not at all subscribe to it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I appreciate the re- 
marks of the Senator, but I want to dis- 
abuse his mind of one other misconcep- 
tion he has of this program. It does not 
provide for expensive office space, but 
for very economical office space. The 
buildings will not be ornate. They will 
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not be such buildings as the Commerce 
Building and the other important, 
beautiful and highly expensive buildings 
to which the Senator is accustomed here. 
These will be real office buildings, 
modern buildings, but not in any sense 
ornate; and they will be the same type 
of office buildings that people work in 
elsewhere. 

In concluding that part of my re- 
marks, I may say that the Senator from 
Florida realizes perfectly well that the 
Senator from Indiana does not propose 
to give preferred treatment to Federal 
employees. Neither does the Senator 
from Florida wish to do that. He wants 
to give fair and decent treatment to 
them, and he does not believe that is 
done when they are housed and crowded 
in temporary wooden buildings, which 
are nothing but firetraps. He wants to 
give decent treatment to the other 
hundreds of thousands who are affected, 
if their lanes of escape and their lanes 
of relief and rescue are closed. 

In terminating this part of the debate, 
and in complete good nature, I wish to 
say to the Senator from Indiana that 
the committee knows perfectly well 
that there are many expendable people 
around Washington, and the contempla- 
tion of this bill is that the Congress it- 
self is within that classification, because 
there is no preferred treatment given to 
the Congress of the United States. The 
only people who are preferred—and not 
on their own account—I repeat, in all 
seriousness, to my good friend, the sen- 
ior Senator from Indiana, are those 
who, by reason of the functions which 
they are performing in the most vital 
agencies of our Government, whether 
military or civilian, will be the most 
needed immediately, if such an attack 
should occur, because the functions 
which they are trained to perform must 
goonatsuchatime. If those functions 
do not go on, we shall have chaos and 
catastrophe and a complete disorgani- 
zation of the Government. We are try- 
ing to prevent any such catastrophe. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield, if it were proposed 
to go out a distance of 50 miles, or 75, 
or 100, I would agree with him; but 
when it is proposed merely to go to the 
outskirts of the city, I simply am unable 
to agree with him. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I understand the 
point of view of the Senator, and I ac- 
cept it in good nature. All I am saying 
is that his opinion differs completely 
from the opinion of the best trained 
atomic experts we have, and of the best 
trained military experts we have, and of 
the best trained experts in checking the 
results of demolition, both by atomic and 
other bombs, following World War I. 
With one voice, they tell us 20 miles is 
an adequate distance to go. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
have learned within the past 4 or 5 days 
that military experts and other experts 
are supposed to speak and say only the 
things which the man at the top tells 
them to say; so I am not so certain that 
any of them would ever go against the 
wishes of those who thought up the bill. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I would not debate 
that point with the Senator from Indi- 
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ana, but I think he will realize that there 
are a good many members of the Senate 
Committee on Public Works who have 
not followed that philosophy, one of 
whom is the Senator from Florida, who 
is now speaking. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I certainly agree 
with respect to the Senator from Florida, 
but he was stating that he had been ad- 
vised by experts. They are experts, but 
they are all employed by the Govern- 
ment, and take orders from the big boss 
in the White House. The big boss has 
told us that he is the boss; and God help 
anyone who says anything about his 
ideas or thoughts, 

Mr. HOLLAND. Let me say this to 
the Senator, because I realize that he 
does not want to lose his good humor, 
and neither do I, One of the experts 
who has testified most specifically is a 
young man who went into the Air Force 
from his law office and served with great 
distinction in the Air Force. So well did 
he serve that he was given the job of 
directing the bombing of places in Eu- 
rope. After that he was attached to a 
commission to study the subject of 
bombing in both Europe and Japan. 
When he finished that assignment he 
went back to his law office, but his Na- 
tion said to him, “You happen to have 
experience which is very vital to the 
Nation.” He did just as the Senator 
from Indiana did when he came to serve 
his country in the Senate. He came to 
serve the Nation in a time of peril. I 
think the Senator from Indiana would 
not question such an experience or in- 


formation—— 
Who was the 


Mr. CAPEHART. 
gentleman? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Colonel Potts, from 
Memphis, Tenn., whom I have already 
described. 

Mr. CAPEHART. He testified that a 
distance of 20 miles is sufficient? 

Mr. HOLLAND, Yes; he did. The 
Senator was not present when we went 
into the question of personnel with some 
of the most able witnesses, 

There was Maj. Gen. William R. 
Schmidt, a professional soldier of high 
rank and high standing. He is the head 
of the continental United States de- 
fense-planning group, with lifelong serv- 
ice. He cannot be fired from the serv- 
ice. He serves his Nation in a high place 
of responsibility, and he comes before us 
and tells us that this program is vitally 
necessary. 

Here is Colonel Potts, who sits by me 
here. He is serving his country and has 
experience which cannot be equaled by 
mie other American in his particular 

eld. 

Here is Mr. Reynolds. I think Sena- 
tors on both sides of the aisle will readily 
agree that he is a good house builder and 
house manager. I do not believe the 
Senator from Indiana would want to 
say that he will do something because 
someone tells him to do it. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I only want to 
say—— 

Mr. HOLLAND. There are two gen- 
tlemen serving on the Atomic Energy 
Commission, serving our Nation in that 
most vital field, who, with the permis- 
sion of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
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Energy, testified before our committee, 
We cannot tell the Senate all they said, 
but they did say that the 20-mile zone 
was sufficient to give the sort of insula- 
tion which is desired. 

If the Senator from Indiana cannot 
accept that type of information from 
that kind of a source, I would be help- 
less to furnish him anything that would 
be satisfactory to him. 

I now yield to the Senator from Con- 
necticut. 

Mr. McMAHON, Mr. President, it 
may be that the intuition of the Sen- 
ator from Indiana is better than all the 
advice and the testimony to which the 
Senator from Florida has referred, but 
I very much doubt it. I have not polled 
the members of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, I have not polled the 
Committee on Armed Services, but I dare 
say, speaking for the committee, that I 
should be very much surprised if any 
member of the committee votes against 
this bill. Perhaps we have been indulg- 
ing in needless fears during the past 5 
years, or perhaps all the information 
which we have received in the course of a 
couple of hundred meetings does not 
mean anything, or maybe the Senator 
from Indiana is correct. But I do not 
think he is correct. When we talk about 
experts and say they do not amount to 
anything, I know the Senator from Indi- 
ana would not care to have his own 
manufacturing plant operated on any 
such basis. He got the best experts who 
were available to him, and I am sure he 
followed their advice. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. When the Senator 
from Connecticut has concluded, I shall 
be glad to yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. I believe, if the 
Senator will permit me to say so, the 
Senate will be better advised to take the 
advice of the committee which has heard 
the testimony, supported, as I am sure 
it will be, by the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, than to take the advice 
of the Senator from Indiana, who, so 
far as I know, is restricted to observa- 
tion of the situation without any special 
study of the subject. 

Mr. President, there is a moving pic- 
ture downtown which I recently saw and 
which I wish the Senator from Indiana 
would take the time to see. It is a pic- 
ture showing an atomic attack. I be- 
lieve it should be displayed all over the 
country. If the Senator will agree with 
me and if he can find time to do it, I 
should like to take him to see that pic- 
ture. Perhaps after looking at it the 
Senator would change his mind. 

Mr, CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I agree with the 
Senator from Connecticut, and I should 
like to see the picture. An atomic bomb 
is a terrible thing. That is why I think 
we should go out 40, 50, 60, or 100 miles in 
connection with the dispersal which is 
being discussed. I still say we do not 
need more buildings in Washington; we 
need fewer buildings and fewer em- 
ployees. I should much prefer investing 
the money in highways, which, to my 
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mind, would be of more help in an atom- 
ic bomb attack, because everyone in 
Washington and other persons would get 
the benefit of them as they come to the 
city or leave the city. We would then be 
investing money in something that would 
do all the people much good. In my 
opinion, roads would be more help in an 
atomic attack than building four build- 
ings in a 20-mile radius from Washing- 
ton. 

Certainly I am not going to go against 
the best judgment of the experts who are 
sitting beside the Senator from Florida, 
but if the atomic bomb is as serious as 
we think it is, I cannot understand why 
they should say that we should not go 
more than 20 miles from Washington to 
construct these buildings. I am not an 
expert, but it does not make sense to me. 

It has been suggested that I always 
use experts in my own business. I al- 
ways have used them; but if they had 
got themselves into the mess and con- 
fusion this country is now in, I certainly 
would have fired them. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Still, I think the Sen- 
ator from Indiana would agree that if he 
had the earache he would certainly go to 
a doctor who was trained in the treat- 
ment of the ear. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I want to make one 
more reply to the Senator from Indiana. 
I want to remind him that the purpose 
of dispersal is by no means to place these 
new buildings clear out of reach of an 
attack by bombers. The purpose is to 
scatter the targets, and it scatters them 
so that a bomb carried by a bomber can- 
not be used in such a way as to wipe out 
a whole bunch of targets at once, but 
only one. We believe that a target con- 
sisting of one building, housing only 5,000 
persons, will not be attractive. The cost 
of getting ready to deliver and actually 
delivering a bomb is tremendous. We 
propose to leave no prime targets in this 
area, if possible. One bomb can destroy 
but one of these targets, whereas at this 
time we have all our eggs in one basket. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I beg the Senator's 
pardon. I promised to yield to the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. He has been on his 
feet for some time. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, can the 
Senator from Florida tell us how many 
lives were lost by the bomb that was 
dropped on Hiroshima? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am informed by 
Colonel Potts that the best figures we 
have been able to get indicate that 70,000 
persons were killed, and fifty to sixty 
thousand others died shortly thereafter 
as the result of their injuries. 

Mr. LONG. It could be estimated that 
the total number of casualties would 
probably be 150,000 killed and injured 
by one bomb. Many persons were in- 
8 in addition to those who were 

led. 


Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect if he is talking about the Nagasaki 
type of bomb. The Senator well knows 
that we now have developed a much 
more efficient and deadly bomb. That 
fact has been announced. 
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Mr. LONG. The committee’s report 
mentions the fact that most of the Gov- 
ernment employees are concentrated in 
Washington within a radius of 142 miles. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am glad the Sen- 
ator has brought up that fact. I was 
going to bring it up myself. I know all 
Senators are equally interested in this 
matter and want to do the right thing, 
and I hope they will follow me as I 
illustrate it on this map. 

The red lines represent air distances 
between well known points in the District 
of Columbia and its environs. The air 
distance from the White House to the 
Pentagon is 2% miles. The figures were 
prepared by Mr. Reynolds. I am sure 
they are accurate. He prepares accurate 
data. The distance from the White 
House to the Agricultural Building is 
seven-eighths of a mile. The distance 
from the White House to the so-called 
triangle group of buildings, with which 
Senators are familiar, is one-half a mile. 
The distance between the White House 
and Union Station is 154 miles. The dis- 
tance from the White House to the Capi- 
tol is 15g miles. I would say to Senators, 
having in mind the specific information 
given to us by experts of the Atomic 
Energy Commission and by other per- 
sons who are well qualified to do so, it 
would be possible for a bomb, properly 
placed as near the center of the area 
occupied by the various places I have 
mentioned as it would be possible to place 
it, to have an effective killing and de- 
stroying range sufficient to cover all 
the points that I have mentioned and 
many other points which lie within the 
circle of the effect of such a bomb. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator has not over- 
looked the fact that the enemy may 
decide to use more than one bomb, in 
order to saturate the target, even though 
we know he has a limited number of 
bombs available. Therefore if we took 
out even so small a group of employees 
as 5,000, the potential target would be 
rendered that much less attractive than 
it presently exists in Washington. 

Mr, HOLLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect, The chance of survivors getting 
out of the area would be enhanced by the 
demolition of the wooden buildings, and 
the chance of rescuers coming in to 
patch up broken water mains and broken 
gas mains would be greatly improved. 
The bill offers something in the way of 
our ability to continue our Government 
in the event a grave disaster in the na- 
ture of an atomic bomb attack comes 
upon the Capital. 

Mr. LONG. Is it not also possible thes 
in the event such an attack should come 
there might not be enough bandages 
available with which to treat the wounds 
of the people who might be the victims 
of such an attack? Is it not also true 
that the people who would be moved out 
could at least help as temporary relief 
workers in assisting the people who were 
being evacuated from the Capital? 

Mr. HOLLAND. As to the second 
part of the Senator’s question the 
answer is “Yes.” As to the first part of 
the Senator’s question, the Senator from 
Florida does not have sufficient infor- 
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mation available with respect to band- 
ages and other relief material which 
would be available. However, he under- 
stands that under the able planning now 
going on in the field of civil defense our 
people would not be without the neces- 
sary things to bring relief and furnish 
medical care in the event we have an 
atomic bomb disaster. 

The Senator remarked on the possi- 
bility of having more than one bomb 
dropped on Washington. Of course such 
a possibility brings me to a discussion of 
the atomic bomb, not in any scientific 
way, but rather in a practical way, which 
I hope will appeai to Senators. People 
have talked about the use of an atomic 
bomb as if the use of such a bomb in- 
volved the wiping out of this whole area 
and destroying all buildings within the 
area. That is not the case with the use 
of any weapons now known to exist, even 
those considerably stronger than the 
Nagasaki type of atomic bomb. 

If Senators will look at the first map 
they will notice that the urbanized area 
comprises, as I recall—Mr. Reynolds 
worked it out for me—about 200 square 
miles, It is the black area shown on the 
map. The demolition area of an atomic 
bomb of the high type is something like 
6 square miles, Therefore Senatcrs will 
see that the use of one bomb or even of 
several bombs by no means assures com- 
plete disaster or complete wiping out 
of all the people. It means—and we 
know this from the Nagasaki and Hiro- 
shima experiences—that there will be 
tens of thousands of people who will re- 
quire aid, and whose lives could be saved 
if we could bring to them the assistance 
they need. In other words, there are 
other aspects of the subject to be con- 
sidered other than how many people 
would be killed. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I should like to men- 
tion one more point. It has to do with 
the hydrogen bomb, which was men- 
tioned a little while ago. Scientists do 
not think that any of the massive weap- 
ons which could cover much greater 
areas would be used, for the very logical 
reason that such is not the effective way 
to use either atomic energy or the other 
kind of bomb, if it is used. The reason 
for this is—and I hate to admit it to my 
learned colleagues, but the Senator from 
Florida had to refresh and renew his 
knowledge of spherical trigonometry— 
that when such a bomb bursts the shape 
of its effective area, if there is no move- 
ment of air, is a sphere. Therefore, we 
deal with spherical values, particularly 
with spherical trigonometry. Instead of 
having stepped up the capacity of dam- 
age in direct proportion to the intensity 
of the bomb burst, we have stepped it up 
only by the cube root of increase in 
strength.of the bomb. Let me make it 
specific. Let us say that a Nagasaki- 
type bomb is used and that it destroys, 
for all practical purposes, an area which 
we shall call 1 in size. In order to pro- 
duce a bomb which would destroy an 
area three times as great, or 3 in size, 
it would be necessary to have a destruc- 
tive power 27 times as great as that of 
the Nagasaki bomb. It is the cube root 
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of increase which represents the in- 
creased effectiveness in destruction. 
The actual increase in the area covered, 
when reduced to a flat area on the earth, 
is a little bigger. In order to get a force 
three times as great at a given distance 
from the center, or point of implosion, 
as it is called, it would be necessary to get 
a force at the center 27 times as great as 
the force with which we originally 
worked. Therefore, it is completely 
provable that there is a practical limit, 
aside from the question of weight, aside 
from the question of difficulty of trans- 
portation, aside from the question of the 
type of plane used, and aside from the 
question of having too many eggs in one 
basket. More demolition is obtained 
and more destruction is created by the 
use of relatively smaller bombs than by 
the use of any of the juggernaut-size 
bombs of the type that have been dis- 
cussed. So we think we are on sound 
ground. I will say to the Senate that 
never has the Senator from Florida 
studied any subject more sincerely or 
more closely. He believes that state- 
ment to be exactly true of every other 
member of the committee. We knew 
that if we were to accept the responsibil- 
ity of coming to the floor of the Senate 
and suggesting appropriations to con- 
struct additional buildings, highways, 
and other facilities, and to spend public 
money to the extent of $107,000,000, we 
must be very sure that we had obtained 
the best information available, and that 
we had facts on which we could base very 
deep convictions and make very strong 
recommendations. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I now yield to the 
Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Did any of the ex- 
perts from the departments oppose this 
plan? 

Mr. HOLLAND. No such experts op- 
posed the plan in any way. I will say 
to the Senator that there were some of 
the experts, including even one from 
the Atomic Energy Commission, who 
felt that we did not need to go out the 
complete distance of 20 miles; but the 
20-mile zone was approved by everyone 
as being adequate. There was not a 
single expert, and not a single individual 
who had specialized knowledge in this 
field, who did not admit that there was a 
critical problem because of the impact of 
the atomic energy field of science and 
knowledge upon the Capital of the Na- 
tion and upon the ability of the Nation 
to continue to be served by its vital 
agencies of government in the event that 
there should be atomic disaster here. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Is it the intention, 
under this plan, to erect dwellings? 

Mr. HOLLAND. No. 

Mr. *ERGUSON. So we shall find 
that we have cffice buildings and storage 
buildings at a distance of 20 miles from 
the city, or whatever distance is speci- 
fied, while the peonle will come back to 
Washington and occupy the same quar- 
ters at night. If there is to be a bomb- 
ing, how are we to save any lives by this 
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process? Is ĩ ot this only a means of say- 
ing records? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Iam afraid the Sen- 
ator has not followed the argument very 
closely. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I asked about 
erecting dwellings. 

Mr. HOLLAN). The zone which is 
disastrously affected by an atomic bomb 
is something like six square miles in area. 
It is a circle approximately 1½ miles 
in radius, or 1.4 miles, or something like 
that. The area is approximately 6 
square miles. That compares with a 
total of 200 square miles of area in the 
urbanized district which comprises the 
District of Columbia and the adjoining 
heavily built-up communities. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The question is, Is 
it proposed to erect any dwellings in 
connection with this plan? 

Mr. HOLLAND. We do not propose to 
do so under this bill. 

Mr, FERGUSON. That would mean 
that the city of Washington wou'd be 
fully occupied, and that there would be 
tke same number of people in it as there 
are now, or probably more. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I should say that at 
the height of the defense effort there 
would be more. 

At least, in World War II, that was 
the case. 

Let me point out, if the Senator will 
follow me—— 

Mr. FERGUSON. How would lives be 
saved if no one was moved out of Wash- 
ington? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Let me point out to 
the Senator that at the 20-mile limit we 
have the approximate location of three 
of these agencies. One of them would be 
in the outskirts of the Agricultural Re- 
search Center at Beltsville, about 14% 
or 15 miles out. Let us take the Belts- 
ville location as an example. I invite 
the attention of the Senator to the fact 
that a great many people living in the 
northeastern portions of this heavily 
urbanized district are now closer to that 
location than they are to the Pentagon 
or to other buildings in that part of the 
area across the river. 

I invite the attention of the Senator to 
the fact that persons living in northwest 
Washington, out as far as Bethesda and 
the surrounding area, would be closed to 
the dispersal unit, if one were located 
beyond that vicinity, than they are to 
many places where they now work in 
the urbanized area. 

I point out to the Senator also—— 

Mr, FERGUSON, I ask the question 
again 

Mr. HOLLAND. I point out to the 
Senator also that if these buildings were 
constructed and ready for occupancy 
today, it would be a period of years be- 
fore the stabilization of the intentions of 
the people who work there, as to where 
they prefer to live, would become clear. 
Some people living reasonably close to 
the new places of work would stay where 
they now live. Some others might want 
to move to Rockville, Laurel, or some- 
where else. They might want to build 
homes out there. If they did, they could 
do so. Certainly we are not interfering 
with private enterprise. To the con- 
trary, we have restricted each of these 
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sites to an area not exceeding 300 acres, 
in an effort to get away from the fur- 
ther federalization of the area around 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr, FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr, HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. If the city of Wash- 
ington is bombed, I think it is fair to 
assume that it will be done by the Soviets 
or their satellites. Would it not be fair 
to assume that they would try to destroy 
the officials and employees of the Gov- 
ernment, and that if they were trying 
to do so, they would do it at night, and 
at night such officials and employees 
would be in Washington. If we are 
assuming that the Soviets are coming 
here to bomb some records, I think we 
are mistaken. I think they are going to 
try to bomb people, and to destroy the 
will to resist. + If Americans are as smart 
at I think they are, they will not only 
move valuable records 20 miles out, but 
they will try to move them to places 
where even enemy agents will not be able 
to locate them. If we are merely going 
to provide buildings for records, I do 
not see how that will prevent the bomb- 
ing of Washington and stop the destruc- 
tion of the lives of the people who con- 
duct the affairs of the Government in 
Washington. 

Why did not the committee hear from 
some of the experts in the Departments 
on some of these questions? I cannot 
understand how officials from the vari- 
ous departments could all agree that it 
was necessary to go out 20 miles with the 
dispersal units, and that we could ex- 
pect to save lives by allowing the people 
to continue to live in Washington. 

Mr. HOLLAND. We heard from the 
best experts of the Nation. We would 
have heard more if we had known where 
they could be found. We found no de- 
bate whatever among them on the im- 
portant points of the program. 

I specifically invite the attention of 
the Senator to this point: If the Sena- 
tor thinks the attack is going to be pri- 
marily on personnel, he must remember 
that a night attack on the concentrated 
area we have been talking about around 
the Capitol, and between here and the 
Pentagon and the White House, will 
probably not occur, because not too 
many people live in that area. 

We know that the Capitol and other 
Federal buildings are symbols of gov- 
ernment. They are the buildings in 
which the most important agencies of 
government are housed. The employees 
of those agencies, including their most 
vital personnel, live in Washington. 
Those agencies will be the preferred tar- 
gets, even when certain other agencies 
have been moved out. But the target 
will not be nearly as attractive as it was 
before the movement out took place. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Let me complete my 
answer. 

In the first place, we do not believe 
that there is going to be any general 
assault on personnel. I invite attention 
to the fact that the Soviet Embassy 
houses here a great many hundred Soviet 
citizens of high rank. The same obser- 
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vation is true with reference to Poland 
and all the other satellite states. It is 
also true with reference to the embassies 
of all the peoples in the world whom the 
Soviets hope to have as their friends at 
some time or other. 

In view of such a situation, does the 
Senator believe that the Soviets, instead 
of trying to blast the Capital of the Na- 
tion and the workshop of the vital agen- 
cies, is going to drop enough bombs to 
destroy the people in an area of 200 
square miles, when a bomb is effective 
over an area of only about six square 
miles. It would require a larger num- 
ber of bombs than we think the Soviets 
have even to cover this area, leaving 
them no bombs with which to attack 
other prime targets in the Nation. Iam 
afraid that the Senator has not thought 
through the situation. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator from 
Michigan has thought through the ques- 
tion of what he anticipates a Russian 
Communist would do. If I can judge the 
Russians at all correctly, if they are 
going to bomb Washington their em- 
bassy is not going to be full of Russians. 

Therefore I do not anticipate that they 
are coming here to bomb at night record 
buildings which are empty so far as per- 
sonnel is concerned. If they would have 
such a purpose, the placing of such 
buildings 20 miles outside Washington 
would mean that they would be located 
there like sitting ducks, which could 
easily be hit. I assume it would be the 
purpose of those who might come here to 
bomb Washington to take the lives of 
those who operate the Government, and 
not simply to destroy the records. If we 
are smart at all we will not have the 
records here. 

Mr. HOLLAND. If the Senator as- 
sumes that, he would have to assume 
that the Soviet has much vaster strength 
than the number of atomic bombs which 
it is thought to possess, than the num- 
ber of long-range bombers which it is 
estimated to have, and that it has en- 
gaged in a greater amount of prepara- 
tion than any estimate of preparation 
which is now in the hands of our military 
staff and which now is, they think, with- 
in their knowledge. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Appropria- 
tions Committee had this matter before 
it, We heard experts testify. The Ap- 
propriations Committee turned it down 
last year. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr, CHAVEZ I hope the Senator 
from Florida will yield so the Senator 
from Michigan may answer the question 
I am about to propound. While it is 
true that the Appropriations Committee 
turned down the proposal last year, it 
was done because the Congress had not 
authorized the appropriation, by reason 
of the fact that we had not had the 
hearings which were later held by the 
Committee on Public Works and so we 
did not have the information as to the 
necessity for doing the work. It was not 
because anybody was against a dispersal 
plan. I think the Senator from Michi- 
gan misses the point completely. If 
there were any objections whatsoever 
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against the proposed legislation it was 
when it was thought that the committee 
was going to recommend a great housing 
project surrounding the dispersal areas. 
I ask the Senator from Florida if that is 
not so? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr, President, that 
was one of the grounds of objection, 
and a very strong one. Another one was 
that it was feared we were going to have 
Federal cities, Federal districts out there, 
which we are not proposing to establish. 
Another ground for objection was the 
proposal for too many buildings, for too 
many sites. It was felt that too much 
material and too much labor would be 
used. There were various grounds for 
objection to the original program. 

Another ground for objection was that 
not enough decentralization was con- 
tained in the original program. That 
has been placed in the program by the 
bill. Another objective was that there 
was no certainty of demolition of the 
firetraps in the District of Columbia, 
We placed such a provision in the bill. 
Another objection was the absence of 
a watchdog committee, and we have 
taken care of that. 

I may say to the Senator that I do not 
recall any single word of opposition to 
the program, in open hearing or in closed 
hearing, by anyone having any spe- 
cialized knowledge of what is the po- 
tentiality of atomic weapons. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield so I may answer the 
question propounded by the Senator 
from New Mexico? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the Senator from Michigan, without los- 
ing the floor thereby, so he may answer 
the question propounded by the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senator from Florida may 
yield to the Senator from Michigan un- 
der the condition stated. 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator from 
Michigan has not an idea as to what was 
in the minds of other Senators when 
they voted in the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. He knows his reason for voting. 
He did not vote solely on the ground 
that the proposal was not approved by 
a legislative committee. The Senator 
from Michigan had in mind that it was 
not proved to his satisfaction that the 
proposal would be of value. 

I felt also that we were demonstrating 
at that time, not only to the people of 
America, but to the people of Russia and 
her satellites, that we were panicky over 
this matter; that we had not thought it 
through; that we should think it 
through; and that the industrial areas, 
such as the city of Detroit, were just as 
important to the Nation as the city of 
Washington. I did not see how any 
problem at all would be solved by moving, 
as was proposed at that time, the House 
and the Senate out of the District of 
Columbia, but allowing us to come back 
here at night. 

Mr. President, the same problem that 
exists here exists with respect to all the 
industrial cities. There will ultimately 
be attempt made to destroy the machine 
that makes the weapon, But it is a dif- 
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ferent thing to talk about the actual 
records of the FBI, and other valuable 
records being placed in the hills or the 
mountains of Pennsylvania or other 
places. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, it is 
true that all the heavy industrial centers 
will have their hazards, and that there 
must be effort made to help them meet 
their problems. The Senator from 
Florida is in accord with that. But there 
is only one capital of the Nation, There 
is only one place where the vital agencies 
of the Nation are now all congested into 
a relatively small place which a man can 
walk across in a few minutes. There is 
only one place which offers that primary 
target attractive to any atomic bomber 
because he realizes that if he hits it at 
the right time he may strike facilities, 
records and personnel, and that if he 
hits it at any time he will destroy facili- 
ties and records, and that he will wipe 
out a symbol which is of tremendous im- 
portance to the people of the Nation and 
to the morale of the people of the Nation. 

Incidentally, there are going to be 
people left outside this area. We want 
to give them some consideration in this 
situation. Do they want to have and 
is it worth while for them to have assur- 
ance that the Government is going to 
continue at its vital level, or at least 
that everything we can do under human 
foresight and with the best advice we 
can secure will guarantee that end? It 
seems to me the question is hardly argu- 
able from that point of view. 

To come back to the appearance before 
the Appropriations Committee. The 
Senator from Florida did not have the 
pleasure of being there, but the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS] was 
there, waiting to perform a function 
which he had as a member assigned from 
the Public Works Committee to the Ap- 
propriations Committee. My informa- 
tion on that came immediately from him, 
and then later from other members of 
the committee with whom I have talked. 
I know perfectly well that the members 
of that committee felt that the subject 
had not been sufficiently studied. It 
certainly was not shown in completion 
at all by the very scanty picture made 
available to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

I feel the Appropriations Committee 
did the reasonable thing by insisting 
that the matter be made the object of 
a careful, specific study by a legisla- 
tive committee—which has been done. 
I am not prepared to say that because 
the Appropriations Committee, with the 
scanty knowledge and advice then made 
available to them, ruled against a pro- 
gram something like the present one, 
though it was a great deal larger than 
this program, such fact precludes the 
examination of the program later, and 
really that different way should have 
been followed before the matter was 
taken to the Appropriations Committee. 
I do not think it wipes out at all the 
specific evidence and the clear and con- 
clusive showing made by every expert 
in the Nation who should know most 
about this field, to the effect that as 
things are now we are in the ridiculous 
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position—and I call this to the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Michigan—we 
are in the ridiculous position of having 
with his affirmative vote and mine, spent 
upward of $4,000,000,000 in the develop- 
ment of atomic energy, atomic bombs, 
or for the atomic energy field—the AEC 
program—and an amount as great or 
even greater for the construction of 
bombers, airfields, and so forth, and yet 
we have not by the slightest act of Con- 
gress evidenced that we have any idea 
at all of what may happen to the people 
of the Nation in the event of the failure 
of government to function as an organ- 
ized government in the event of a suc- 
cessful atomic attack. 

So far as the Senator from Florida 
is concerned, he feels keenly that it 
would be the part of utter folly—utter 
folly, and he repeats that expression— 
for the able Senator from Michigan, or 
any other Senator, to act like an ostrich 
and put his head in the sand and try to 
fancy that the atomic world does not 
exist simply because he cannot see it 
when he has his head in the sand. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Lone in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Florida yield to the Senator from 
Michigan? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I shall yield in a 
moment, Mr. President. 

Let me say now that it seems to me 
that we have discussed about long 
enough the facts which were brought 
out before the committee. Senators who 
do not wish to accept those facts, stated 
in good faith and as meticulously and as 
clearly as, at least, I am able to state 
them, do not have to accept them; they 
can decide that the question of the abili- 
ty of the Capital of the Nation to con- 
tinue to function is not at issue; they 
can decide that the problem presented 
in that connection, in terms of dispersal 
of our vital agencies, is not at issue; 
they can decide that there is not at is- 
sue, in this connection, anything which 
would affect public morale throughout 


the Nation, as a result of the possible - 


destruction at many of the levels of 
Government, both Government person- 
nel and Government facilities and Gov- 
ernment equipment, here in Washington. 
Senators who take that view have a 
right to do so. However, I do not be- 
lieve they could possibly have come to 
that conclusion if they had heard the 
testimony presented to the committee 
and if they had looked into the eyes of 
the witnesses who testified before it. It 
is only for that reason that I am so in- 
sistent in presenting the facts and in 
stating what has been conclusively 
shown, in our judgment, by the wit- 
nesses who appeared before the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. When what the 
Senator from Florida wishes to guard 
against and provide against comes to 
pass, there will not be an opportunity for 
the Senator from Michigan to submit 
another resolution calling for an investi- 
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gation, because he might be “knocked 
off.” That would be a great tragedy. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, let 
me say in good humor that I agree that 
it would be a terrible and terrific trage- 
dy, because the Senator from Michigan 
has served his State and his Nation very 
well indeed. I am sure that all of us 
are completely in good humor in con- 
nection with this matter; certainly I 
am. 
However, I feel with all the depth of 
conviction which I can possibly possess 
that if the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Fercuson], with his keen mind—and he 
has as keen a mind as any I have ever 
observed—had had the opportunity— 
which unfortunately he has not had— 
of sitting with the committee and hear- 
ing the testimony of the witnesses and 
appraising their knowledge, he would 
have reached the conclusion I have 
reached. I am just as sure of that as 
I am sure that I am standing here. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I appreciate the 
kind words of the distinguished Senator 
from Florida, and I know that he would 
not join in the remarks made by the 
Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Just a moment, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I shall 
yield when I conclude my presentation 
of this point. 

Mr. McMAHON. If the Senator will 
permit me—as I am sure he will—I wish 
to say that if it can possibly be inferred 
from what I just said that I was hoping 
that any such thing would come to pass, 
then any remarks susceptible of that in- 
terpretation should be deleted from the 
Recorp. As I consider the matter, I do 
not believe that such an implication 
might be made. I am sure the Senator 
from Michigan realizes that I do not 
want him to make any such implication 
at all. 

However, I thought it well to point out 
to the Senator from. Michigan that 
whereas he could submit a resolution 
calling for the investigation of Pearl 
Harbor, which is some 4,000 miles away, 
yet in discussing the matter now before 
us he is talking about himself as well 
as all the other residents of the city of 
Washington, and there simply would not 
be a chance for him to inquire into the 
question of whether he was right or 
was wrong. I simply wish to drive that 
point home, 

I would not want the Senator from 
Michigan to think that any other 
thought was implied. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the Senator’s explanation. 

Ialso appreciate that the Senator from 
Florida is very sincere in the position he 
takes in connection with this matter. 
He feels beyond any doubt that he is 
correct. However, I do not reach the 
same conclusion that he does, on the 
basis of certain facts, namely, that un- 
doubtedly the bombing would occur at 
night, and undoubtedly it would be 
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aimed at the personnel living here, and 
one of the purposes would be the psycho- 
logical effect such an attack would have 
upon people living elsewhere in the 
Ued States; that if the Capital of the 
Nation were bombed at all, it would be 
bombed for the psychological effect such 
bombing would have, and the purpose 
would be to: kill or injure as many of 
the Government employees as could pos- 
sibly be done. 

Of course, America acts differently in 
such matters. For instance, when it 
came to the bombing of Rome, we—even 
without an agreement—practically de- 
clared Rome to be an open city, and 
did not bomb it. We gave warning be- 
fore we bombed other places. We 
bombed first the industrial plants. 

However, I assume that Russia will 
deal differently with us; the Russians 
will try to affect the psychology of Amer- 
ica by the destruction, if possible, of the 
city of Washington, rather than the files 
and records of the Government. That 
is my point. So, if we are going to dis- 
perse the Government agencies now lo- 
cated in the city of Washington, we had 
better do so by really dispersing them, 
by sending them to other parts of the 
country, rather than by locating them 
at points only a short distance from the 
city of Washington, on highways which 
will lead to those points, with the result 
that if an enemy wished to destroy the 
records, he could do so. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
from Michigan for his observation. Of 
course, our committee is just as much 
in favor of decentralization as is the 
Senator from Michigan. We have in 
this bill an enlarged program of decen- 
tralization—in other words, a program 
for the sending of Government agencies 
to points remote from Washington— 
than the dispersal program, which calls 
for the transfer of Government agencies 
to the perimeter of the Washington area, 
about 20 miles out. However, we feel 
strongly that certain of the Government 
agencies—because of their vital nature 
and because of the necessity of having 


them administered together, so that the ` 


officials will have a chance to consult 
each other face to face and to make 
plans, while consulting each other face 
to face, regarding all the problems af- 
fecting the safety of the Nation—simply 
cannot be dispersed long distances from 
Washington without bringing chaos and 
without destroying organized Govern- 
ment as we know it. 

Earlier in the debate, before the able 
Senator came to the floor, I pointed out 
that already we have accomplished a 
great deal of decentralization. We have 
in the Washington area only a little more 
than 10 percent of the total number of 
the civilian employees of the Nation’s 
Government, and we are preparing to 
send 25,000 more of them to remote 
places in the United States. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, in view of 
the reference which has been made, in 
relating the history of this proposal, to 
the action of the Senate Appropriations 
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Committee, it occurred to me that prob- 
ably it should be made a part of the 
record that the proposal first was pre- 
sented to the House- Appropriations 
Committee on August 31 of last year. 
That came about as the result of the 
submission of a budget estimate, in a 
Senate document, as I recall; but the 
Subcommittee for Independent Offices 
Appropriations of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee was meeting on August 
31 of last year, preparatory to report- 
ing a supplemental appropriation bill 
prior to the prospective adjournment of 
the House of Representatives or the tak- 
ing of a recess for 10 days over Labor 
Day. The matter was presented there 
affirmatively, I think, in a presentation 
lasting about three-quarters of an hour. 
I happened at that time to be a mem- 
ber of that particular subcommittee. It 
was the same subcommittee which han- 
dled the appropriations for the Atomic 
Energy Commission. So the background 
of the entire atomic-bomb picture, as it 
enters into this matter, was a part of the 
background which was before the sub- 
committee at that time. 

At that time the proposal varied some- 
what from the one now before us. Then 
the request was for $139,000,000, and 
only $14,000,000 was requested for high- 
ways. Since that time the program has 
been changed somewhat. 

The point should be made that the 
presentation of this bill at this time is 
the result of long deliberation on the 
proposal, and not hasty action. This 
proposal has been worked over and has 
been deliberated upon with a view to 
working out a program which will meet 
the needs of the Nation in the situation. 

There is another angle to which con- 
sideration was given at that time by the 
House Appropriations Committee, name- 
ly, that the House of Representatives 
has a rule that an appropriation item 
for which there is no legislative author- 
ization may not be presented in an ap- 
propriation bill. I happened to raise 
that particular question in connection 
with this matter at that time, and I in- 
sisted that the legislative committee 
should have an opportunity to consider 
the program; that a short presentation 
on one afternoon, one day, or one day and 
one-half before the House was proposing 
to take a recess for some time, was not 
adequate for the deliberation on a pro- 
gram such as this one. That is why the 
matter did not come before the House 
of Representatives at that time; and, 
regardless of the fact that it had some 
urgency or that it might have been pre- 
sented to the Senate committee, that is 
why that matter could not come before 
the House of Representatives then, un- 
der the rules of the House, without leg- 
islative authorization. 

I see the Commissioner of the Public 
Buildings Administration sitting here; 
and he was present at the hearings at 
that time, and will recall that I raised 
the question of legislative authorization. 

True, it was suggested that, under the 
Public Buildings Act of 1926, and a sub- 
sequent public law, there was authority 
for decentralization, but it was the opin- 
ion of the members of the House com- 
mittee at that time that that authoriza- 
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tion for decentralization did not con- 
stitute affirmative authority for a broad 
program of new buildings and dispersal, 
and that was why it was not reported at 
that time, and why we insisted that the 
legislative committees of the Congress 
should have an opportunity to consider 
the question. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I deeply appreciate 
the comments of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from South Dakota. He bears out 
the statement which I had made as to 
why I felt that the Appropriations Com- 
mittee had turned down the item. He 
shows, through the lips of one who par- 
ticipated in the handling of this matter 
last fall in the House. Appropriations 
Committee, that they declined the issue, 
they declined to approve the appropria- 
tion, because of the lack of time, in the 
first place, with but a few hours in which 
to hear it, and because it had not been 
carefully worked out, but particularly 
because they felt that it should be passed 
upon by a committee which could work 
out substantive legislation of this kind. 
That sort of action has been taken. Ex- 
haustive hearings have been had, as wit- 
nessed by two long printed reports, one 
covering the hearings of last December, 
the other, the hearings since the first of 
the year; and as witnessed also by the 
statement in the Recor that we had 
closed hearings, at which we could not 
reduce to writing the information which 
was brought to us, information which 
adds, and adds very greatly, to the in- 
formation stated in the two printed re- 
ports of the hearings. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The history related by 
the Senator from South Dakota as to 
what happened on the House side in 
connection with the appropriation, 
shows that it was identical with the ac- 
tion taken by the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations. 

Mr. CASE rose. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I listened to the testi- 
mony of those who wanted the money 
last summer to be appropriated. The 
refusal to do so was entirely because of 
the fact that we thought there was no 
authority whatever, and that the project 
was of such vast interest and was so 
large that it would be better, in the in- 
terest of sound legislation, if a commit- 
tee were to pass on the matter after 
listening to the testimony of those who 
were proposing it. That happened. Two 
separate hearings have been held on the 
Senate side, one during the last session 
of the Congress, The committee had 
time to act upon the testimony adduced 
at those hearings, 

As the Senator from South Dakota 
knows, in the detailed hearings the Sen- 
ator from Florida and other Senators 
who assisted him in the subcommittee 
were patient, notwithstanding the fact 
that originally one might be against the 
idea on philosophical grounds. Senators 
listened patiently to the testimony. We 
have to trust someone. We get infor- 
mation from the best available sources, 
and, after listening to the testimony, the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND] 
and other members of his subcommittee 
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reported to the full committee, which, 
in turn, reported the bill. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE. I merely wished to add 
that if anyone desires to fortify the ac- 
tion taken, it should not be difficult for 
him to do so because there was a con- 
siderable amount of classified informa- 
tion presented to the committee at that 
time. A transcript of the hearings was 
kept. However, there was so much clas- 
sified information in it that, at the re- 
quest of Mr. Larson, of the General Sery- 
ices Administration, it was not printed. 
But I have, since those hearings were 
held, consulted the transcripts which are 
in the bound copies of typewritten but 
unprinted hearings of the Appropriations 
Committee of the House. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 
Mr. President, I was in the course of 
trying to bring out some of the facts 
which show the highly vulnerable quality 
of Washington to atomic-bomb attack. 
I first mentioned the fact that it is so 
easily identified; and, to make my point 
entirely clear, I merely wish to say that, 
high as the bombers could go, radar 
would show the three-fingered situation 
where the Potomac River, Anacostia 
River, and the estuary virtually come 
together in such a grotesque way as to 
make that symbol stand out absolutely 
inescapably on a radar scope, as shown by 
pictures taken in the ancient radar sys- 
tem of World War II. The radar system 
of that time is spoken of as being ancient 
because there has been so much improve- 
ment and so much progress since then, 

Second, there are no high hills here. 
As a whole, it is a gentle valley, like the 
cup of a man’s hand, without any natu- 
ral bulwark to defend the reverse side 
of hill slopes from the atomic blast. 

Third, we have the highly congested 
area which is indicated on the map, 
which could be wiped out, if things were 
just right, and if the point of detonation 
were properly and successfully picked, 
resulting in the destruction of practically 
all our vital Government agencies at 
one fell swoop. 

Incidentally, on that very point, I 
wish to call to the attention of the Sen- 
ate the fact that we have no assurance 
as to what time a possible attack would 
be made. I questioned the experts who 
appeared before us regarding that, par- 
ticularly the experts of the Air Force, 
and those who know about our radar 
screen and who are familiar with the 
time factor employed in traveling from 
known bases in Europe and Asia to this 
country. I find that most of them, 
among those I could talk to, are of the 
opinion that the attack would come 
somewhere between 3 o'clock in the 
morning and midmorning, and they 
think that by all means the logic of the 
situation would be to have the attack 
come after all the employees were at 
work, after the beginning of the work- 
day, in the morning. Certainly an at- 
tack is aimed not only at facilities, not 
only at equipment, not only at records, 
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not only at buildings, not only at the 
symbolic value which is here in the 
Capital of the Nation, but it is aimed 
at the personnel. 

I wish to remind the Senator from 
Michigan, that in the highly congested 
condition which prevails, to catch all 
the employees at the places where they 
now work is indeed to catch them like 
sitting ducks, whereas, if the atomic 
attack came at night, when they were 
scattered over this area of approxi- 
mately 200 square miles, which is highly 
urbanized, with many of them living out 
even further than that, a single bomb 
placed at any one spot could not even 
begin to have sufficient effectiveness in 
itself to make the bomb function prop- 
erly in carrying out the destruction of 
a prime target, because only a small 
percentage, at most, of the employees of 
any particular agency, would be ad- 
versely affected. 

Mr. President, there are two other rea- 
sons for saying that this area is highly 
vulnerable to such attack. One of.them 
is the presence of the rivers. I am not 
talking about the rivers making it pos- 
sible to identify the area, after the 
bombers get here, but I am mentioning 
it on two other grounds. First, the added 
hazard, by reason of the small number 
of bridges, and the disastrous effect 
which follows from the immediate inter- 
ruption of communications from one 
bank of the rivers to the other. Sec- 
ond, the added radiological danger which 
comes by reason of the presence of the 
water. 

There are some things with reference 
to atomic energy and the atomic bomb 
about which I am not at liberty to talk, 
but there are other things which are 
printed and made matters of public 
knowledge. Some of them are published 
in this book on the effects of atomic 
bombs, published under the direction of 
the Los Alamos Laboratory, Los Alamos, 
N. Mex., in cooperation with the United 
States Department of Defense and the 
Atomic Energy Commission. Therefore, 
in mentioning briefly some of the things 
with reference to atomic bombs and the 
danger coming from atomic bombs, I 
am completely protected, provided these 
matters are disclosed in this book. 

In the first place, I want to mention 
the fact that a bomb dropped and det- 
onated in a river or in water presents 
an added hazard, and an added effect 
upon personnel, in particular, which is 
not present when such a bomb is det- 
onated in the air. In the event of a 
watery explosion, the additional kind of 
damage occurring from the explosion of 
an atomic bomb is from the spreading 
of radioactive products of fission over 
the surrounding region, because of their 
accompanying beta and gamma activi- 
ties, both of which are very dangerous to 
human life, these are a source of very 
greatly added danger to human life. 

So we know that is at least one of the 
vulnerable points found in the Washing- 
ton scene. È 

In order to make the record complete 
at this time, I should like to say that 
the same book shows that there are four 
kinds of damage which are regarded as 
major in the event of the explosion of 
an atomic bomb. The first is the me- 
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chanical or blast damage which varies 
only in degree from the damage caused 
by a conventional bomb; that is to say, 
the concussion, the blast damage. 

The second damage is from radiation, 
and that is of two kinds, so that I shall 
make them two separate kinds of dam- 
age. One is the thermal or heat radia- 
tion, terrific, intense heat. The damage 
done from that terrific heat, which is 
more than 1,000,000 degrees centigrade, 
is, of course, one of the terrible items of 
damage that may be expected to come 
out of an atomic bomb attack. 

In order that the Recorp may be clear 
on this point, and so that people will 
understand what the atomic bomb is as 
compared with the conventional bomb, 
the heat created by an atomic bomb is 
a little more than 1,000,000 degrees cen- 
tigrade, whereas the ordinary bomb 
containing high explosive produces a 
maximum temperature of approximately 
5,000 degrees centigrade. In other 
words, it is not a comparison, but a 
contrast—5,000 degrees centigrade as 
contrasted with 1,000,000 degrees centi- 
grade. 

So the damage done from that ter- 
rific fire, that terrific heat is, of course, 
a terrible part of the damage. 

The third kind of damage is produced 
by what is called nuclear radiation, con- 
sisting of gamma rays and neutrons, 
causing physiological damage, even 
death. That is, burns to the individual, 
burns to the structure of his muscles and 
bones, which sometimes are fatal weeks 
or months afterward, and sometimes 
are fatal very shortly after the time of 
the explosion. 

The fourth type of damage is present 
only when the explosion takes place in 
water and when the fragments of water 
and radioactive products with them are 
thrown out over the surrounding area, 

Mr. President, there is only one more 
remark which I should like to make 
about the atomic bomb at this time, be- 
fore I go to the concluding part of my 
talk, and that is that the effective en- 
ergy released by the explosion of a 
bomb of the Nagasaki type is roughly 
equivalent to that produced by the ex- 
plosion of 20,000 tons of TNT. Roughly, 
this vast amount of TNT produces the 
same sort of explosion, insofar as its 
intensity is concerned, as is produced by 
the explosion of the Nagasaki type of 
atomic bomb. I have already stated 
that we have improved considerably on 
our atomic bombs since the use of the 
Nagasaki type of bomb. 

Mr. President, we must not get the idea 
that the atomic bomb means the end of 
all things, because that is not true. It 
is a dwarf as compared with forces of 
nature which we take for granted. In 
this same booklet we are told: 

A strong earthquake involves almost as 
much energy as would be supplied by a 
million atomic bombs of the type under 
consideration. 


That is the Nagasaki bomb. So we 
are not dealing with something that is 
going to destroy all mankind at once, and 
we should not approech the subject with 
fear, much less with the hysteria which 
sometimes occurs when atomic bombs 
are mentioned. We must approach it 
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with all the coolness and deliberation we 
can assemble as we consider its implica- 
tions upon our Capital, among other 
things, and upon the ability of our Gov- 
ernment to function. We must under- 
stand what may result from the crea- 
tion of this monstrous thing which we 
helped to bring into being, atomic 
energy, and its use through the atomic 
bomb. 

One Senator, in the course of the de- 
bate, remarked that it is, of course, true 
that Russia is the only potential enemy 
that has to be considered, and particu- 
larly in connection with the possible use 
of the atomic bomb. It is with that as- 
pect of the matter that I shall deal from 
here on, and I shall hurry to my conclu- 
sion as rapidly as possible. I apologize 
to the Members of the Senate for hav- 
ing taken so much time, but it will be 
recalled that Senators have been gener- 
ous in their questions, and there have 
been a good many colloquies. 

It is, of course, true that the only po- 
tential enemy of our Nation whom we 
must consider in this connection is So- 
viet Russia. We shall continue to hope 
that there will be no general war be- 
tween Soviet Russia and ourselves. We 
are doing everything within our power 
to prevent such a war, and I am sure 
we shall persist with all our strength in 
following that course. At the same time, 
Mr. President, we all know that it is the 
threat of such a war, along with the 
effort to avoid it, that lies back of our 
immense defense program to which we 
are dedicating billions of dollars of our 
fortune and tremendous energies in 
hundreds of different fields. If there 
were no reasonable ground to fear that 
in spite of all our efforts we may yet 
have war with Russia, we would not be 
engaged in this huge defense program. 
So the impact of such a war, if it should 
come, upon our Nation’s Capital and, 
through the Capital, upon all our people, 
is a subject which very properly engages 
our serious attention and our patriotic 
concern. 

I hardly think it is necessary to argue 
the point that if such a war should come, 
and if Russia possesses atomic bombs 
and the capacity to deliver them, there 
will be no question about her willingness 
to use them in an attack on our cities, 
industrial centers, and upon our Capital 
as the nerve center of the Nation. Such 
use before a formal declaration might be 
the first incident of war. I shall not 
labor this point, for I am sure that every 
Senator knows it is fundamental to the 
Communist philosophy that the end 
justifies the means, and that atomic 
bombs would surely be used wherever 
they would be useful to the Soviet cause. 
If at any time it serves the purpose of 
the Politburo in their objective to ob- 
tain world Communist domination, then, 
with or without a prior declaration of 
war, they will drop atomic bombs on 
Washington and on other prime targets 
in this country. We have ourselves in 
formal declared warfare twice used the 
atomic bomb upon urban areas of Japan 
which we regarded as proper war-indus- 
try targets, even though the lives of tens 
of thousands of ordinary civilians were 
snuffed out. 
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Our whole program of atomic pre- 
paredness on the vast scale on which it 
now exists is designed to give us the 
power to use, though only in formal, de- 
clared warfare, atomic bombs, if we 
must, upon prime targets. Surely there 
is no need to argue the undoubted fact 
that Russia would not hesitate to drop 
atomic bombs on Washington. 

It seems to me, therefore, that in con- 
sidering the threat of possible atomic 
attack by Russia on the city of Wash- 
ington, it is vital that we consider at 
this time two questions in the following 
order: 

First. Is it reasonable to conclude that 
Russia has the atom bomb in dangerous 
numbers? 

Second. Assuming that Russia has the 
atom bomb, is she capable of effectively 
delivering atomic bombs on prime tar- 
gets in this country? 

I shall first discuss the question as to 
whether or not it is reasonable to con- 
clude that Russia has the atom bomb. 

On September 23, 1949, the President 
announced: } 

We have evidence that within recent 
weeks an atomic explosion occurred in the 
U. S. S. R. 


There is now no doubt in the mind of 
any responsible Gcvernment official that 
the Russians have numbers of atom 
bombs. In closed hearing, our commit- 
tee was assured by highly responsible 
employees of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission that they regard it as a conclu- 
sively established fact that the Russians 
do have atom bombs. 

One of the most dangerous beliefs to 
our national security has been the com- 
placent feeling that formerly persisted 
in some scientific circles, in some engi- 
neering circles, and in the minds of some 
of our leaders, that it would be many 
years, perhaps as late as 1960, before the 
Russians could produce an atomic bomb. 
Today, of course, all of the evidence 
points to the fact that instead of being 
a decade behind the United States in 
producing atomic weapons, the Soviets 
may actually be close behind us and will, 
at least by 1952, have a substantial 
stockpile of their own. Mr. President, 
in all soberness I remind Senators that 
the Russians do not have to catch up 
with us in the number of atom bombs 
on hand in order to make of themselves 
a vital threat to the peace of the world 
through the possible use of atomic 
bombs. 

In this connection, here are a few 
facts about atomic weapons development 
that we should not forget: 

I first mention the fact that the basic 
theories on which the development of 
the atomic bomb depended have for a 
long time been well known to scientists 
all over the world, and contributions to 
this basie theory were made by scientists 
from a great many countries: Fermi, an 
Italian; Nils Bohr, a Dane; Lord Ruther- 
ford, an Englishman; Einstein, a Ger- 
man-naturalized American; and many 
others could be named. I emphasize 
that there is no monopoly or near mo- 
nopoly in this realm of basic scientific 
knowledge. 

I next call attention to the fact that 
our own atomic development work, al- 
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though thought during the war to be ab- 
solutely secure, was in fact penetrated 
by Soviet agents at a great number of 
points. We now know that Dr. Alan 
Nunn May from Canada, Klaus Fuchs, 
David Greenglass from Los Alamos, the 
Rosenbergs, and various other persons 
passed atomic secrets to Soviet Russia. 
There are undoubtedly others about 
whom we do not know. Fuchs, of course, 
was himself one of the discoverers of the 
technique of exploding the bomb. In 
the light of the above it seems necessary 
for us to assume that the Russians now 
know most, if not all, of what we know 
about the atomic bomb. 

I likewise call attention to the fact 
that in addition to gleaning information 
by spying on our atomic developments 
and production techniques, the Russians 
also have outstanding nuclear scientists 
of their own, such as Peter Kapitza. 
Since the war, in addition to their own 
scientists, they have utilized scores of 
captured German nuclear scientists. 
And there are many nuclear scientists 
from western countries such as Joliot- 
Curie of France and Pontecorvo of Italy 
who, as Communists, willingly serve the 
Soviet Union. Pontecorvo is now said to 
be behind the iron curtain. 

Most important of all, Russia has been 
under a strategic compulsion to develop 
and produce atomic weapons as rapidly 
as possible. This is why in 1946 Lay- 
renti Beria, the No. 3 man in the Com- 
munist hierarchy, head of the NKVD and 
a recognized administrator of outstand- 
ing ability, was appointed to head up the 
Soviet atomic program. Since that date 
the Soviet Union has been engaged in 
accelerated, all-out development of 
atomic weapons. With Soviet Russia 
feeling compelled to develop her atomic 
program as rapidly as possible, who can 
doubt that over the period of the next 
decade there will be a geometric increase 
in the rate of Russian production of fis- 
sionable materials. 

Since it is logical to assume a geometric 
increase in Russian production, how 
many bombs does it take before such a 
number in the hands of Soviet Russia 
becomes significantly dangerous to the 
United States? 

Here is a comparison which gives a 
rough idea of what numbers of atomic 
bombs can mean. Throughout the 
course of World War II, the Royal Air 
Force and the United States Army Air 
Force dropped on Germany a total num- 
ber of bombs equivalent to 1,500,000 tons 
of TNT. One hundred Nagasaki-type 
atomic bombs are the equivalent in ex- 
plosive content of 2,000,000 tons of TNT, 
or one-third more than was dropped on 
Germany throughout the entire course 
of World War II. And we are now told 
by our scientists that the Nagasaki-type 
bomb is a crude, inefficient, and obsoles- 
cent type. On this basis 100 bombs are 
more than dangerous—they could wreak 
catastrophe. 

How many bombs does Russia have 
today? That I do not know, but, even 
if numbered by tens, she must have 
enough to cause great havoc to us and 
our Allies. 

I shall now discuss the question of 
whether Russia is capable of effectively 
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delivering atomic bombs on prime tar- 
gets in this country, including Washing- 
ton, the Capital and Government nerve 
center of the Nation. The intricate 
study which has been made of this sub- 
ject includes not only the primary ques- 
tion of Russian air power and effective- 
ness, but also the questions of the pos- 
sible firing from submarines of guided 
missiles with atomic war heads and the 
possible planting of atomic bombs by 
saboteurs. Both methods have been 
mentioned in the debate today. . 

Because of the highly classified nature 
of the last two of these subjects I must 
confine my discussion of this point to 
Russian air power and her capacity to 
deliver atom bombs in this country 
through the use of long-range bombers. 
Does Russia have the planes and other 
equipment to deliver bombs effectively on 
targets in this country? 

It is interesting in connection with this 
question to recall that in 1937, 14 years 
ago, a single-engine Soviet-built mono- 
plane, piloted by Mikhal Gromoff, flew 
nonstop from Moscow to San Jacinto, 
Calif., a distance of 6,262 miles. The 
flight was made directly over the North 
Pole and the plane was in the air for 
62 hours and 2 minutes. This flight es- 
tablished a new world’s record for non- 
stop long-distance flying. And just 3 
weeks prior to this flight another Soviet 
air crew had flown another Soviet-built 
plane from Moscow to Vancouver, B. C., 
also over the North Pole. Both of these 
flights were well planned and were exe- 
cuted as planned, and both used radio 
and weather facilities established in the 
Arctic by Soviet Russia. This took place 
14 years ago. 

Again we know that our design and 
production secrets are not secrets at all 
to the Russians. I emphasize that. Al- 
most all of the data on the design and 
production of our planes are available to 
the Russians in one form or another, 
either through trade magazines or 
through information passed to them by 
their spies. As an example of this I can 
cite two recent cases of outstanding 
scientists in the field of aircraft design 
who have been unmasked as Soviet spies. 
Dr. Sidney Weinbaum, a scientist who 
worked in the California Institute of 
Technology in the secret jet-propulsion 
laboratory, has been named as a Soviet 
spy, and William Perl, said by some to 
be the No. 2 specialist in aircraft design 
and jet propulsion in this country, has 
also been named as a Soviet spy. 

In addition to data on our aircraft de- 
signs and developments, the Soviets cap- 
tured in Siberia in early 1945 a com- 
pletely intact B-29. 

Also they have available to them the 
advice of many of the leading German 
experts in aircraft design and develop- 
ment, and Germany at the end of World 
War II was 2 years ahead of the rest 
of the world in jet aircraft and in guided 
missiles. 

Russia also has had advanced types of 
jet engines delivered to her in quantity, 
notably the British Nene engine. 

Besides all this, of course, they have 
their own aireraft-design experts and 
engineers, m-n of the same ability and 
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skill who built the planes that in 1937 
flew from Moscow across the pole to the 
west coast of North America. 

There are besides actual reports in our 
possession upon which we can rely im- 
plicitly. From actual sightings over 
Moscow and other sources we know that 
the Soviets have several hundred B-29 
type aircraft. We know that they are 
working on bombers of improved ad- 
vance design. We know that in the one 
recent instance where our own combat 
planes have engaged Russian-made 
planes in combat, the Russian planes 
proved to be about equal to ours in per- 
formance. By that I mean that the 
Russian built MIG-15 has proved in 
combat in Korea to be about equal to 
our own latest jets, the F-86 and the 
F-84. In summary, the Russians have 
the planes now to deliver the atomic 
bomb to targets in this country, and in 
the future we can expect and anticipate 
that they will have better planes and 
more of them. 

As to the equipment which, along with 
the planes, is necessary to effective 
bombing, the Russians are also probably 
well supplied. One field in which the 
Russians have been estimated to be weak 
is the field of electronics. In order 
to navigate and bomb in all kinds of 
weather and at night, the Soviets must 
have radar equipment. 

I have already shown to Senators 
what could be done with the radar equip- 
ment of World War II, and we now have 
vastly improved equipment. Certain 
facts make us doubt that Russia is now 
so weak in this field. During the last 
war we voluntarily shipped to Russia 
many items of radar equipment. Mr. 
President, there is no reason for us to 
gag at that. We did it. We might as 
well admit it. We did it thinking that 
they were our friends. We were work- 
ing with them as sincere allies at the 
time. 

The B-29 which was captured by the 
Russians contained radar bombing 
equipment. Also, as in other fields of 
technical development, the Russians 
have had spies in this country passing 
to them the latest secrets in the field of 
radar and electronics, and as usual, this 
data is passed to them by an expert in 
the field. The latest electronics and 
radar spy to be exposed is the recently 
convicted Morton Sobell, recognized as 
an expert in this field. He was con- 
victed only a couple of weeks ago, at the 
end of a long trial in New York City. 
Here also the Russians have available to 
them Czech and German experts in the 
field, and they have been free to pur- 
chase equipment from companies in 
Switzerland and Sweden, which are rec- 
ognized as leaders in the manufacture 
of electronics equipment. 

Mr. President, we do not have a 
stranglehold on the knowledge, the 
science, and the ability of mankind. To 
the contrary, we must wake up to the 
fact that others have access to the same 
facts, skill, and knowledge that we have; 
and, of course, they have acted as we 
have acted with that type of skill and 
that type of expert guidance. We can 


assume, I believe, that at least for the 
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purpose of aiming her atomic bombs 
Russia must have very good radar equip- 
ment. 

One essential ingredient in any for- 
mula for enemy attack upon this coun- 
try would be a knowledge of our targets. 
Here again the Russians have complete 
information. Most of our major cities 
are located on bodies of water such as 
lakes, rivers or bays, and this land-water 
contrast makes any such city an ideal 
radar bombing target. 

I have already exhibited to the Senate 
two radar pictures taken back in the 
Second World War, showing how clearly 
and easily identifiable Washington is, by 
radar, because of the Potomac River and 
the other bodies of water which run into 
it, or into which it empties. Washing- 


ton, of course, is a prime target in this 


sense. In addition to the near certainty 
that the Soviets have radar photographs 
of our major cities, and detail maps of 
our entire country, there is also the 
prospect that an initial attack upon this 
country would receive the aid of radar 
marker beacons planted at the target by 
Soviet agents. None of our defense 
agencies can give us assurance that this 
will not happen. 

I cannot discuss that subject in as 
much detail as I should like; but part of 
the reason for the existence of subver- 
sive elements in this country is to do 
this very kind of guiding service, by the 
planting of radar beacons if ever the 
time comes for attacks. We must not 
be blind to that, knowledge. 

This Russian capability, of course, 
could be set at naught if their planes 
could be prevented from reaching our 
targets. On this subject, General Van- 
denberg, Chief of Staff of the Air Force, 
has recently had something to say. Let 
me quote from General Vandenberg’s 
recent article in the Saturday Evening 
Post issue of February 17, 1951. Inci- 
dentally, this is in accord with the testi- 
mony before our committee. Some of 
it will be found printed in the record of 
the committee. Some of it was given on 
the basis that we should not print it. 

I quote from General Vandenberg’s 
article in the Saturday Evening Post: 

Should war come, we can be expected to 
destroy no more than 30 percent of the 
planes making an attack in strength on the 
United States before their bombing missions 
are completed. And our preparations today 
are not yet beefed up to achieve even that 
figure. Even if we had many more inter- 
ceptor planes and antiaircraft guns and a 
radar screen that blanketed all approaches 
to our boundaries, a predictable 70 percent 
of the enemy’s planes would penetrate our 
defenses despite the extraordinary valor and 
skill of our pilots. 


I am sorry that some Senators who 
complained of the type of evidence which 
we were taking, or at least questioned it, 
are not present. Here is a man now rec- 
ognized as our responsible air leader, 
who has considered this subject to be of 
sufficient importance that he has gone 
into print. His entire professional and 
military reputation is at stake in this 
statement: 

My estimate of a 30-percent loss inflicted 
on an enemy air attack is based on the 
assumption that the raid would be made by 
at least 100 heavy bombers. 
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He is not talking about an attack by 
one or two or three bombers. He is talk- 
ing about a heavy attack, and the fact 
that they would have a better chance to 
survive uncer those conditions. 

If an enemy attempted to sneak through 
one plane or five, it is entirely possible no 
American city would be damaged. But the 
bleak and blunt evidence of the last war 
proved conclusively that no bombing attack 
mounted in sufficient strength by the Ameri- 
cans, British, or Germany ever was turned 
back by the most strenuous defensive action. 
The offense always has had a crushing ad- 
vantage in aerial warfare, and there is no 
prospect that the balance will change in the 
foreseeable future. 


In summary, then, there is a grave and 
present threat hanging over our heads, 
and the prospect is that this threat will 
grow with the passage of time. Wash- 
ington, as the nerve center for the func- 
tioning of the Government, is a prime 
target for any enemy attack. To meet 
this threat our defense preparations 
should be realistic and consistent in the 
sense that they should be based upon 
the known capabilities of the enemy and 
should not vacillate from day to day as 
we try to interpret the enemy intention 
of what he will or may do tomorrow. 

If we accepted the premise that it is 
imperative to preserve the capability of 
our Government to function as a govern- 
ment, then the facts I have recited point 
clearly to the need for going ahead with 
these plans to provide dispersed loca- 
tions for elements of the key agencies of 
the Government. 

Mr. President, the next and only point 
I shall deal with before concluding is the 
question of appraising this present effort, 
as embraced in the bill, with its commit- 
tee amendments, as to its effectiveness, 
as to its adequacy, as to whether or not 
it is worth while, as to whether or not it 
will give us at least reasonable assurance 
that our Government can continue at its 
vital levels in the event we are con- 
fronted with atomic bombing attack 
from any potential enemy, and particu- 
larly—because that is the only one we 
now know who is in position—particu- 
larly from Soviet Russia. 

The question then briefly is: Is it a 
fact that this dispersal program, as in- 
cluded in the pending measure, involv- 
ing not only dispersal, but involving some 
decentralization, and involving some 
demolition, and involving some con- 
tinued urging from the Congress, 
through its watchdog committee—is it 
a fact that S. 218, with its amendments, 
presents a reasonable answer to our 
problem? Our answer must be con- 
sidered against the background of our 
knowledge that the decision has been 
made that the District of Columbia will 
remain the seat of our Government. 
Other important decisions have already 
been made, and the activities involved 
in such decisions are under way. Imen- 
tioned some of these other decisions in 
the course of the debate, and I mention 
them again in concluding. 

The press this morning carried public 
notice of what we have known, for ex- 
ample, with reference to the reconstruc- 
tion of the bomb shelter which was built 
in 1942 for the late President Roosevelt 
and his family so that the new and more 
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impregnable shelter will give protection 
to the President, his family, and his in- 
timate staff against an A-bomb blast and 
against radioactive particles. 

Announcement was made through the 
press several weeks ago of the construc- 
tion under way in the Pennsylvania 
mountains near Hagerstown, Md., where 
what the Department of Defense calls a 
supplemental communications installa- 
tion is being installed. We know, of 
course, that many important civilian de- 
fense activities are under way, some of 
which cannot here be mentioned. 

While I cannot truthfully say to the 
Senate or to the public that I regard the 
dispersal program now under debate as 
being completely adequate, I do say that 
it is a long, long step in a completely 
necessitous direction and that it consti- 
tutes a reasonable minimum program 
for us to undertake immediately with 
every emphasis upon completing it at 
the earliest possible time. 

As to the effectiveness of this program, 
I state again that I regard it as an irre- 
ducible minimum program for the safe- 
guarding of the Nation’s ability to con- 
tinue to be served by vital military and 
civilian agencies in the event of attack 
by atomic bombs on Washington. 

From the standpoint of its cost—and 
some of this has come out in the col- 
loquys that have taken place hereto- 
fore—I regard it as a highly economical 
measure, almost every portion of which 
has a real and continuing permanent 
value of great importance to people who 
live and work in the vicinity of the Capi- 
tal and those many others who come 
here to transact public business. The 
circumferential highway, for instance, is 
badly needed. The demolition of the 
temporary frame structures of the World 
War II period is a needed objective from 
many points of view, the primary one 
being the protection of those hundreds of 
thousands of people who will remain in 
Washington to live and work here even 
after the dispersal and the decentraliza- 
tion programs are complete. 

I want to call attention to that, Mr. 
President. We are not planning to de- 
centralize, we are not planning to dis- 
perse all the people who are here. To the 
contrary, our plans under the bill call 
for the dispersal of 20,000 and for the de- 
centralization of 25,000. All of us know 
perfectly well that in the vicinity of 218,- 
000 are in the District, upon our Federal 
civil payrolls, just at this time, without 
including some persons employed in the 
manufacturing enterprises of the Gov- 
ernment, such as the Naval Gun Factory 
on the Anacostia River. 

As to the four permanent dispersal 
buildings, one of them is already needed 
for use by the Department of Agriculture 
if ever normal times shall come again. 
The other three buildings will all be suit- 
able for permanent use and will subserve 
objectives which already exist. Of 
course, their first use should be for per- 
manent office space, but in the event 
some situation should develop in the fu- 
ture which would make their use as of- 
fices undesirable, I again call to the at- 
tention of the Senate the fact that even 
now the amount of square footage em- 
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storage of records and for warehousing 
in the Washington area is vastly greater 
than that which would be made avail- 
able by all of these dispersal buildings 
if they should all be adapted to be used 
for those purposes. 

I have already had placed in the REC- 
orp the exhibit prepared yesterday cov- 
ering this question of warehousing and 
storage of records in the District. I 
simply remind the Senate again that 
whereas each of these dispersal buildings 
has a gross storage space of about 800,000 
square feet, that we are already employ- 
ing more than 10,000,000 square feet for 
those two storage objectives right here 
in the District and adjoining the District, 
largely through lease. 

I further call attention to the fact that 
the program can be accomplished with 
relative speed—we think in a year, and 
certainly it should not take much longer, 
I regard the program presented by Sen- 
ate bill 218, as amended by the commit- 
tee, to be of the highest priority in the 
protection of a vital national objective, 
and I hope the Senate will see fit to ap- 
prove this measure by a large and com- 
pletely bipartisan vote. 

in closing I wish to compliment every 
Senator who served upon the committee 
upon the completely objective biparti- 
san, nonpartisan, American attitude 
which he displayed in passing upon this 
vital problem, and I assure the Senate 
and the public that there was not a 
member of that committee who would 
have reported this expensive program— 
expensive in money and in hours of 
labor to be utilized—unless we had come 
to the conclusion first, as we did, that 
here is a vital security program for safe- 
guarding and securing our Nation as 
against the possibility of complete col- 
lapse of our Government, of the com- 
plete disorganization of our Govern- 
ment, and complete inability of our Goy- 
ernment to perform the most vital serv- 
ices, both military and civilian, in the 
event we are subjected to atomic attack 
here in the District of Columbia. 


PROPOSED EXTENSION OF SPECIAL COM- 
MITTEE TO INVESTIGATE CRIME IN 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE 


Mr. MORSE obtained the floor. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for 2 minutes? 

Mr. MORSE. With the understanding 
that I do not lose my right to the floor 
thereby, I shall be very happy to yield 
to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senator from Oregon may 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin, 
without losing his right to the floor by 
doing so. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 

on waiting all afternoon to be rec- 
ognized. I thought I was the next on 
the list of those to be recognized. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator did not 
rise fast enough. 

Mr. WILEY. I must endeavor to find 
what oomph the Senator from Oregon 
has that I do not possess. When I be- 
come the possessor thereof I shall prob- 
ably have a better chance of being rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. President, yesterday there was a 
brief discussion on the oor respecting 
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Senate Resolution 129. The Recorp in- 
dicates that the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. McMaHon] was then acting as 
majority leader. The Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. WHERRY], the minority 
leader, got into the picture by having 
an understanding entered into that the 
resolution was to go over until after 2 
o'clock yesterday. The Senator from 
Connecticut meanwhile was to see the 
majority leader, because apparently the 
majority leader knew nothing about the 
resolution we proposed to have consid- 
ered. However, the subject matter of 
the resolution has been discussed in the 
majority and minority conferences many 
times. The question dealt with by the 
resolution is the proposed continuance 
of the so-called Kefauver committee. 

Today I asked the majority leader— 
and I am glad to see him on the floor 
of the Senate now—whether he had 
taken up the subject with the majority 
policy committee. He told me he had 
not had time to do so. 

Mr. President, this resolution was sub- 
mitted by myself, on behalf of myself and 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Tozey]. Yesterday I explained what is 
involved in the resolution. I have pre- 
pared a statement regarding it, and I 
shall ask to have it printed in the RECORD, 
rather than to deliver it at this time. 

Mr. President, at this point I ask the 
majority leader whether he is willing to 
consent that this resolution be made the 
order of business for next Tuesday. I 
wish to say that the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Kerauver] informed me that 
he was perfectly willing that it be con- 
sidered. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
have no desire to delay unduly the con- 
sideration of the resolution. However, 
I was not consulted yesterday about the 
proposal to take it up; at least I was 
not consulted until after the Senator 
made his statement on the floor of the 
Senate. 

The distinguished Senator from Wis- 
consin says the matter has been discussed 
in both conferences. I assume that he 
knows what was discussed in the con- 
ference among Senators on his side of 
the aisle; but I can assure him definitely 
and positively that this matter has never 
been discussed formally or informally, 
either in the majority policy committee 
or in the majority conference. I do not 
know where the distinguished Senator 
obtained his information, but wherever 
it was, it was erroneous, 

I do not propose to give consent for 
the taking up of measures until I know 
what the program for the Senate is to 
be. I can assure the Senator that so 
far as Iam concerned there is no disposi- 
tion to delay consideration of his resolu- 
tion or the making of his motion on that 
subject. However, before anything is 
brought up on the floor of the Senate, 
I have heretofore always consulted the 
minority; there has not yet been a bill 
which I have had the Senate take up, 
about which I have not conferred in ad- 
vance with the minority. I expect the 
same courtesy from the other side. The 
custom here, as I understand it, is for the 
majority to have something to do about 
arranging the schedule of legislation to 
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be considered. The minority leader has 
always cooperated with me fully, and has 
discussed with the Senators on his side 
their views in regard to such matters; 
pent we have gotten along very well in- 


I want the Senator from Wisconsin to 
understand that I have no desire, nor do 
I know of any desire among Senators 
on our side of the aisle, to delay consid- 
eration of his resolution; but at this time 
I cannot say whether we would be able 
to have it taken up on Tuesday. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield for 1 mo- 
ment further? 

Mr.MORSE. Yes, on the same condi- 
tions, if that is understood. 

Mr. WILEY. Les. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senator may yield under 
the conditions previously stated. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I am 
glad to have the assurance of the ma- 
jority leader that he will not obstruct. 
Now we shall see what the future will 
bring forth in that respect. 

Mr. President, at least I am a Member 
of the United States Senate, and I have 
my rights as a Senator. I could make 
the motion now. However, I shall wait 
until next Tuesday. Then if the major- 
ity leader will not agree that the reso- 
lution may be taken up at that time, I 
shall move its consideration. There are 
96 Members of the Senate, and no one 
Senator has a monopoly on the proce- 
dure in the Senate. 

Mr. President, I now ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
the Recor», following these remarks by 
me, a statement which I have prepared 
on the following subjects: 

New York hearings could have been 
extended weeks, months; undirected 
public opinion cannot clean up crime; 
what a New York columnist said; why 
a watchdog committee will have bark 
but no bite; tommy-gun boys not afraid 
of popguns; why put live committee in 
coffin? What the original crime resolu- 
tion provided; and so forth. 

Mr. President, I wish to say that the 
statement which I have had prepared 
covers those subjects and certain others. 
I ask unanimous consent to have the 
statement printed at this point in the 
Recorp, following my remarks; and I 
also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed following it an address I made 
on this issue, which I delivered by trans- 
cription over station WLS, the prairie 
farmer station, in Chicago, on April 14, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and the address were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY—APPEAL FOR 

UNANIMOUS CONSENT FOR VOTE NEXT 

WEDNESDAY ON CRIME COMMITTEE RESOLU- 

TION 

Yesterday I introduced Senate Resolution 
129 to extend the life of the Senate Crime 
Investigating Committee until January 15, 
1952, and to grant $150,000 to that commit- 
tee. 
My colleagues will find the discussion of 
the reasons for this extension, beginning on 
page 3952 in the April 17 RECORD and con- 
tinuing to page 3955. I should like to say 
just a few words more on this issue and 
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then I should like to ask unanimous consent 
to schedule a vote next Wednesday on it. 

I want to point out that time is ticking 
out in the life of this committee. Every 
single passing day in which no action is 
taken on this issue is a delight to the forces 
of the American underworld. I am not of 
course in any way questioning the worthy 
motives of any of my colleagues, I know 
that they want adequate time to evaluate 
this resolution and they have every right to 
do so. I want to point out, however, that 
if any Senator or Senators delay this reso- 
lution to death, they will have to account 
to the American people. 

I trust that no Member of the Senate will 
try to excuse the killing of the Crime Com- 
mittee on the basis of the fact that the job 
is allegedly done. I proved conclusively 
yesterday that the job is not done. I proved 
that there are whole areas of crime that have 
barely been looked into, much less ade- 
quately exposed. 


NEW YORK HEARINGS COULD HAVE BEEN 
EXTENDED WEEKS, MONTHS 


Ask any executive member of the com- 
mittee staff who was in New York, and he 
will tell you that there were enough un- 
heard witnesses in New York alone, enough 
scandals still to be exposed, enough rotten- 
ness, crime and corruption that could have 
been brought before the public light to have 
merited the extension of the committee's life 
in New York alone for several weeks and 
even months. That is not my judgment; I 
could not be there because of Foreign Re- 
lations Committee duties. That was the 
judgment of expert staff members. 


UNDIRECTED PUBLIC OPINION CANNOT CLEAN UP 
CRIME 


Let no one think that an aroused public 
opinion alone is sufficient to take care of this 
problem all by itself without any instrumen- 
talies. I have in my hand a column written 
by Mr. H. I. Phillips which goes under the 
regular title, “The Sun Dial,” as published 
in the New York World-Telegram and Sun. 
This column takes up the issue of Crime 
Committee extension. While the column is 
somewhat facetious and raises extraneous 
issues, I believe it comes close to the nubbins 
of the problem in at least one respect. Let 
me read from the column. 


WHAT A NEW YORK COLUMNIST SAID 


“Senator KEFAUVER evidently thinks a Sen- 
ate crime committee shouid quit when it is 
ahead. But it is not that far ahead. 

“Those scattered community probes won't 
do the trick. And present public indigna- 
tion won't do it. There isn’t a hoodlum in 
the underworld who isn't rooting for a com- 
plete fade-out by the Senate probers April 
30. They are top students of public reac- 
tions, and they will lay you better than 25 
to 1 that, with those boys (the Kefauver 
committee) out of the way, Crime, Inc., will 
be pretty much back at the old stand with- 
out too much delay. And it's curious how 
confident some of the top mobsters are that 
the Senate will not give any Senate com- 
mittee the green light to go after them with 
the efficiency of the Kefauver group. May- 
be they have inside dope. 

“Tt is utterly fantastic,’ declares Senator 
Wiery, one committee member, ‘that the 
committee should end its work and that 
some of the most deflant underworld char- 
acters, who evaded its summonses all winter, 
should get away with it as they have done so 
far.’ He was referring especially to three or 
four top underworld witnesses who paid no 
attention to a subpena until the other day, 
thus escaping any public grilling whatever, 
and getting prompt release on no more bail 
than is asked for picking lilacs in a park. 
The general public is with him on that. 

“Senator Kerauver seems to think the 
underworld can now be taken care of by pub- 
lic indignation and special crime probes in 
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various infected communities. He was 
never so wrong. The public cools off fast 
and needs the fire, color, and drama of the 
Kefauver routine to stir it up for at least 
another 6 months.” 


WHY A WATCHDOG COMMITTEE WILL HAVE BARK 
BUT NO BITE 


A joint Senate-House watchdog commit- 
tee simply will not do the trick. It will have 
a feeble bark but no bite. There is no ques- 
tion but that it might partly be successful in 
serving to stimulate the various investigative 
agencies of the Federal Government and 
serving to help keep alive legislation which 
the crime committee will have recom- 
mended. 


TOMMY-GUN BOYS NOT AFRAID OF POPGUNS 


But, I want to repeat that it takes a small 
army of investigators to unearth interstate 
crime. The gangsters of America are not 
afraid of a watchdog committee. The only 
thing they are afraid of is a committee which 
has enough skilled investigators to do what 
the various investigative agencies of this 
country have not thus far done either be- 
cause of jurisdictional problems, as in the 
case of the great FBI which has a strictly 
limited area or because of other reasons. If 
you set up a watchdog committee and give 
it practically next to nothing in funds, if 
you set it up on the basis that it will not 
conduct investigations, then the gangsters of 
America will laugh out loud. You will be 
aiming a popgun at them, and these tommy- 
gun boys simply are not afraid of popguns. 

Moreover, the investigative agencies of the 
Federal Government will simply come back 
at you and say there is “no more interstate 
organized or syndicated crime,” just as sev- 
eral supposedly qualified Federal officers said 
before the crime committee was set up. 
They will dare the watchdog committee to 
prove its case. But the watchdog committee 
will simply not be able to do it. 

So what I am proposing is that we prove 
to these agencies and to the American public 
that we have still barely skimmed the sur- 
face of interstate crime and that the greatest 
job is still to be done. 

Ii WHY PUT LIVE COMMITTEE IN COFFIN? 


I I repeat what I said yesterday. I am con- 
siderably concerned about various individu- 
als wanting to shove the crime committee 
into a coffin, pull down the lid, seal it, and 
pronounce the final burial service even be- 
fore the crime committee is dead. 

I said that the crime committee should 

be a very live organism. I said that it should 
carry on the great job which it has done. I 
wish that I personally could have had the 
time to devote to it that it so eminently 
deserved, but unfortunately this was not the 
case, 
It is not with the spirit of criticism in 
my heart that I make these comments but 
rather with the spirit of humility, because 
every one recognizes that this Nation is in- 
debted to the great chairman of the Senate 
Crime Committee, the junior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], and to his staff, 
he ded by Mr. Halley. 


| WHAT THE ORIGINAL CRIME RESOLUTION 
7 PROVIDED 


I want to point out that in the original 
Senate Resolution 202, as agreed to on May 
3, 1950, the crime committee was author- 
ized and directed to make a full and com- 
plete study.” Now my contention, Mr. Pres- 
ident, is that this study has neither been 
full nor complete (not because of any lack 
of diligence but because the problem is so 
huge). I challenge any Member of the Sen- 
ate to disprove my contention as to incom- 
pleteness when I point out the tremendous 
number of areas of interstate crime that have 
not been touched. 

The committee was authorized to investi- 
gate “whether organized crime utilizes the 
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facilities of interstate commerce or other- 
wise operates in interstate commerce in fur- 
therance of any transactions which are in 
violation of the law of the United States 
or of the State in which the transactions 
occur, and, if so, the manner and extent 
to which, and the identity of the persons, 
firms, or corporations by which such utili- 
zation is being made, what facilities are be- 
ing used, and whether or not organized 
crime utilizes such interstate facilities or 
otherwise operates in interstate commerce 
for the development of corrupting influences 
in violation of law of the United States or 
of the laws of any State.” 

Well, we have very definitely determined 
that organized crime does utilize the facili- 
ties of interstate commerce. But can it be 
said that we have fully identified the per- 
sons, firms, or corporations by which such 
utilization is being made? I say that the 
answer is “No.” To be sure, we have indi- 
cated that Western Union is being utilized 
by the racketeers, that telephones are being 
used by the racketeers. But without having 
gone to various areas of this country which 
are pleading for the crime committee to 
come to them, can we say that we very defi- 
nitely know all of the facilities that are be- 
ing utilized—all of the technical tricks in 
electronics, etc.? Can we say that we have 
fully explored the extent to which interstate 
2 is being utilized? I say that the answer 

“No.” 


LET US VOTE NEXT WEDNESDAY 


Yesterday I indicated I was going to ask 
unanimous consent that this issue be voted 
up or down next Monday. 

The Senator from Tennessee indicated that 
he could not be on hand, so I gladly de- 
ferred my suggestion until next Wednesday, 
I want to point out, however, that Wednes- 
day is but four legislative days prior to the 
end of this month. If this resolution goes 
to committee, first to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee and then to the Rules Committee, 
we recognize that it may become bogged 
down because of the heavy workload facing 
those committees, particularly my colleagues 
on the Senate Judiciary Committee. 


LONG DEBATE IS HARDLY NECESSARY 


Surely no one can claim that they have 
not adequately read or heard of the crime 
committee. Surely there is no issue in this 
country which has been more broadcast, tele- 
vised or written up than this crime com- 
mittee. 


WATCHDOG IDEA PRESUMES HOME IS RELATIVELY 
SAFE 


I repeat that a watchdog committee will 
be a watchdog without teeth unless you give 
it sufficient money to hire investigators to 
carry on the job. But the whole idea of 
a watchdog presupposes that the home is 
relatively safe and that only an occasional 
burglar may enter. Nothing like that is the 
case. Our “home” has already been invaded 
by the burglars. It is crawling with bur- 
glars, and what we need is not one watchdog 
but a crew of trained investigators to rout 
the burglars out, 

I repeat what I said yesterday. I do not 
want to see the crime committee go on 
indefinitely. I do not want it to become 
a little grand jury, prosecuting attorney, 
Department of Justice rolled into one, but 
neither do I want it to assume that it has 
completed a job which it has definitely not 
finished. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS WILL PREOCCUPY US 


All of us know that the attention of the 
Senate today is riveted on this foreign-policy 
issue. All during the next week, no doubt, 
there will be entensive debate on this prob- 
lem. It is essential that we fix a day certain 
by setting up a special order, so to speak, so 
that we can vote on this crime issue. This 
problem must not be lost in a fast shuffle. 


APRIL 18 


IF COMMITTEE DIES, OUR PEOPLE WILL FEEL 
IGNORED 


If the crime committee is allowed to die, 
if it is replaced by an innocuous entity, a 
popgun committee, then I say that the 
American people will feel that they might 
just as well not have sent the 50,000 or so 
letters that they did to the committee ap- 
pealing for genuine extension. Then, I say 
the ministers of America might just as well 
not have adopted the resolutions that they 
did not for extension of the committee. 

I respectfully urge my colleagues that they 
permit the type of handling of this resolution 
that I am recommending. Let us vote this 
issue up or down openly on the Senate floor 
next Tuesday. Let us not allow this com- 
mittee to die by default. Let us not allow 
it to be done in, behind the scenes. 


IF COMMITTEES COULD REPORT BY THURSDAY, 
THAT WOULD BE SATISFACTORY 


If I had the assurance that both the Judi- 
ciary and Rules Committees could report 
back to us by next Wednesday or Thursday 
I would not hesitate about asking that it go 
to committee. Moreover, if the Senate were 
to agree that both committees be specifically 
directed to report to us by next Tuesday or 
next Wednesday, then again I say, I would 
have no hesitation about allowing the reso- 
lution to go to the committee. 

However, too often it is hard to get com- 
mittees together because of lack of quorum 
and are other parliamentary problems. And 
so, I appeal to my colleagues at this time to 
grant the unanimous request that I am now 
making. 

I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
Resolution 129 be made the pending order 
of business next Tuesday, April 24, and be 
voted upon that afternoon following what- 
ever debate the Senate shall deem appro- 
priate, 


ADDRESS DELIVERED BY SENATOR WILEY BY 
TRANSCRIPTION OVER STATION WLS, CHICAGO, 
ILL., ON APRIL 14, 1951—WAKE UP AMERICA 
AGAINST ORGANIZED CRIME 


The American people are tremendously 
aroused over the crisis in foreign policy— 
over the firing of Gen. Douglas MacArthur— 
over our future course in relation to Russian 
communism. 

But I should like to speak to you today, 
my friends, about a crisis on the home 
front—the crisis brought about by organized 
crime. 

HOME FRONT BEING TERMITED 


I say to you that the whole strength of 
our home front is being undermined by 
criminal termites gnawing at the founda- 
tions of our economy. 

It is absolutely fantastic that American 
boys should be dying in Korea on behalf of 
international law and order while at the 
same time we, their relatives, friends, and 
loved ones, should fail to protect law and 
order here on our home front. You have all 
read and heard of crime and corruption, 
scandals, and confessions throughout this 
land. I say that there is every indication 
that the recent scandals in basketball, for 
example, could be duplicated manifold by 
other and newer shocking revelations. Why? 
Because the habit of making a fast buck re- 
gardless of moral scruples has become £o 
widespread throughout cur country. Our 
whole younger generation has unfortunately 
been impacted by a widely held cynicism. It 
consists largely in a rush for success and 
for wealth, regardless of consequences to 
self and to society, a rush for thrills, for 
pick-ups, for wild jags. 

CRIME TODAY OPERATES WITH SILK GLOVES 


Come back with me, my friends, to an- 
other April morning 27 years ago.. It is 
April 1, 1924. An armed invasion of the 
city of Cicero, I'l., has occurred. The Ca- 
pone gang has terrorized the entire town 
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from dawn until dusk in a successful effort 
to capture a municipal election. Machine 
guns have been set up at polling places; 
citizens, policemen, and even a few gang- 
sters have been slugged, shot, and killed. 
The candidate of the Capone gang has won. 

That bloody day in Cicero has come down 
in history as one of the most shocking ex- 
amples of what happens when the organized 
mobsters take over. 

Today, my friends, it is very unlikely that 
you will see criminals brandishing machine 
guns out on the streets. Occasionally 
some citizen engaged in legitimate or, most 
often, illegitimate activity, ends up in a 
bloody heap, riddled to pieces by bullets in 
an automobile or on the street or in some 
home. : 

However, organized crime today operates 
more with silk gloves than with 38-caliber 
slugs. It uses threats of violence galore; but 
so powerful is its hold that only compara- 
tively rarely must it resort to open violence. 

Now, practically everyone listening to my 
voice today has become aroused over the hor- 
rible conditions which have been brought to 
light by our Senate Committee investigating 
interstate crime. As a member of that 
committee, I have been thrilled to receive a 
tremenadous amount of mail from my own 
State of Wisconsin, from Illinois, and from 
all over the Union pleading with the Con- 
gress to carry on the crusade of this com- 
mittee. 


CRIME COMMITTEE HAS WHOLE NEW AREAS TO 
COVER 


So far as I am concerned, I need no urging 
on that score, because I am firmly convinced 
that if this committee is extended it can re- 
pay to the citizens a thousand-fold every 
dollar that is spent in the investigation. It 
can help bring to light other vicious condi- 
tions, depicting the numbers racket, organ- 
ized narcotics, extortion, and all other forms 
of vice. 

It can come up with sound bills on the 
basis of which we may help cut down the 
amount of crime in our country. 

But, my friends, I want to spell out in 
this broadcast, through the courtesy of this 
station, some other facts about the continu- 
ing war against crime. Let’s go right down 
the list. 

1. My first point is that the Senate com- 
mittee’s record is still incomplete. By that 
I mean that, although it has done a great 
job, it has not followed through on all the 
substantial “leads” which have been fur- 
nished to it. There are considerable num- 
bers of witnesses whom it subpenaed or 
whom it brought to bay by virtue of war- 
rants whom it has never questioned. 

In addition, there are several cities like 
Baltimore, Pittsburgh, and Washington 
which the committee should still investi- 
gate. There are innumerable loose ends to 
be tied up in the city of Chicago and down- 
State Illinois. So this committee must 
carry on its fight. Partisan politics or dis- 
putes or personalities must not be allowed 
to kill it. 

GRASS ROOTS HAS GREATEST RESPONSIBILITY 

2. Now, second, my friends, I have re- 
ferred to the fact that you, the American 
public, have become aroused to the danger 
of crime. All across this Nation we have 
seen healthy indications of the formation 
of new organizations, of new legal actions 
against crime. Grand juries have been set 
in force; income-tax evasions are being 
brought to light; voluntary citizens crime 
commissions are being set up. This evi- 
dences that citizen’s awareness that his 
responsibility is the basic one. 

Practically all of the crime being com- 
mitted in our country today could be prose- 
cuted under State and local laws. Uncle 
Sam, meaning the Federal Government, can 
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help State and local officials. But I don’t 
want to see the buck passed to Wash- 
ington. The real answer to crime is at the 
grass roots of America and not in Wash- 
ington, D, C. 

HOODS ARE WAITING TILL HEAT BLOWS OVER 

3. Now, my friends, my third major point 
is that we should not be overimpressed by 
the temporary flurry of anticriminal action, 
I have every reason to believe that the 
gangsters of America are still feeling pretty 
smug. They have seen previous instances 
when the heat has become pretty intense. 
They have seen the public wax indignant for 
a while. They have seen the newspaper 
headlines blaze and the radio stations roar, 
only to have the flurry die down in a few 
months, after which the gangsters have come 
out of the “woodwork” again. Hoodlums 
are past masters at lying low until the heat 
blows over. 

Now, what you and I have got to prove, 
my friends, is that their smugness and self- 
confidence are wrong. You and I have got 
to prove that we are embarked on a perma- 
nent crusade against these vicious thugs. 

DON’T BE FOOLED BY SURFACE IMPRESSIONS 

Don't become overconfident, my friends, 
because a grand jury has been formed. We 
have seen many such grand juries peter out 
with very little to show for their effort, 
Don't become overconfident just because an 
indictment is handed down. The big thing 
is when convictions occur and are upheld 
by the higher courts. 


DON’T-CARE ATTITUDE IS DANGEROUS 


4. Now, a fourth point, my friends. If 
you were to ask me what is the principal 
handicap to law enforcement throughout 
our country, I would say that it is the don’t- 
care attitude on the part of many of our 
citizens. Just consider the fact, my friends, 
that in spite of the recent exposé of terrible 
crime conditions in Chicago, in spite of nu- 
merous newspaper and magazine articles on 
vice in that great city, less than 60 percent 
of the eligible voters bothered to even go to 
the polls recently. That was an all-time low 
in such an election. I think that is terribly 
unfortunate, my friends. I say that irre- 
spective of whether the other 40 percent or 
so would have voted Republican or Demo- 
crat. What I am interested in is not parti- 
san voting but a greater interest in voting. 


HERDLIKE VOTING IS NO GOOD 


And don't think, my friends, that if 100 
percent of the people went to the polls, that 
would necessarily be an accomplishment. 
We want our people to be interested in their 
Government. We want them to exercise 
their precious franchise, but we don't want 
them to go like a herd of sheep to the ballot 
boxes. 

We want them to think about candidates; 
we want them to figure out whether the of- 
ficials for whom they are voting are like 
Caesar's wife, namely, above suspicion, 

If we can replace the don’t-care attitude 
of our citizens with an alert, vigilant atti- 
tude, we will have accomplished a great 
deal in the crusade against crime. 

Remember, friends, eternal vigilance is 
still the best safeguard for liberty. 

5. A fifth point, my friends, is the psychol- 
ogy of the average citizen when he reads the 
stories of crime. What happens when Mr. 
and Mrs. Public read that some 16-year-old 
youngsters have been arrested on charges of 
armed robbery while the youngsters were 
out on a marihuana jag? Well, Mr. and Mrs. 
Public read a story like that and they say 
to themselves, “Oh, well, that’s just some 
kids in that bad section who have gone wild.” 
Mr. and Mrs. Public don’t recognize that their 
own children are potentially involved in this 
story of narcotics being consumed by young- 
sters. 
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You see, folks, unfortunately, there is too 
much a psychology of “that only happens 
to the next fellow.” “That couldn't happen 
to my family, to my child, to my store, to 
my business.” There’s too much of that 
idea. 

To the contrary of that idea, you and I 
should recognize the fact that the nature 
of crime is such that it sooner or later can 
poison the whole community. 

SUMMARY 

Well, folks, time is running out. So let me 
sum up, my friends. I have made several 
points, and they are these. First of all, the 
work of the Senate Crime Committee is not 
completed. It must be carried on. I hope 
that you will urge your Senators to vote for 
an extension of the Committee's life. 

Second, I hope that you will join in citi- 
zents’ movements for grass roots combating 
of crime. 

Third, I hope that you will appreciate 
the fact that the present temporary flurry 
is hardly a lasting cure-all of crime con- 
ditions. 

Look at a history of crime in the United 
States and you will see that the criminal 
mind is an ingenious mind. If you force it 
out of one community, it will pop up in 
another community. If you force it out of 
one racket, it will arise in another racket. If 
you imprison its leading character, someone 
will replace him. 

And so, we need full and permanent co- 
operation by every constructive force in 
society—by the home, by the church and the 
school, by honest law-enforcement officials 
with guts and determination to do their 
job. 
The answer to crime is not in the next 
fellow. “George” cannot do it. You and I 
must do it. The answer to crime is in your 
heart and mine, in your action and mine, 
in your community and mine. Thank you. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I was in- 
formed by the Parliamentarian that my 
resolution is now on the table and is 
subject to being called up at any time, 
on motion. I wish to inquire whether I 
correctly understand the situation in 
that respect. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mon- 
RONEY in the chair). The Parliamentar- 
jan informs the Chair that it would not 
be in order to call up the resolution until 
there has been an adjournment of the 
Senate. In other words, the word “day,” 
as referred to in the rules in connec- 
tion with such matters, means a legis- 
lative day, not a calendar day. 

Mr. WILEY. Of course the resolu- 
tion would be subject to being called up 
by unanimous consent at any time, 
would it not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. 

Mr. WILEY. Then, if objection were 
made, it would be subject to a motion 
that it be considered by the Senate, 
would it not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s resolution could be called up 
only by unanimous consent; if objection 
were made, it could not be called up on 
that particular legislative day. An ad- 
journment of the Senate would be re- 
quired before the resolution could be 
called up by means of a motion. 

Mr. WILEY. I thank the Chair. 
Now the situation is very clear. 

I wish to thank my distinguished 
friend the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] for yielding to me for this pur- 
pose. 
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Mr. MORSE. The Senator from Wis- 
consin is very welcome. 


THE BONUS-MARCH INCIDENT OF 1932 AS 
RELATED TO GENERAL MacARTHUR 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Oregon 
yield to me? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes, if it is agreed that 
I may do so without losing my right to 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I thank 
the Senator from Oregon for yielding to 
me under those conditions. 

Mr. President, yesterday I made a 
brief statement intended to correct the 
impression left by the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr] that in the 
Washington bonus-march incident of 
1932, General MacArthur mistakenly 
fought a battle against innocent vet- 
erans of World War I, who had come to 
petition their Government for relief. 
From his response it is clear that the 
Senator from Oklahoma is reluctant to 
believe that any Communists were con- 
nected with the bonus march. 

I therefore wish to repeat that the 
thousands of honest veterans who took 
part in the Washington disorders of July 
1932, were unwittingly under the leader- 
ship of nonveteran Communists, and 
that General MacArthur’s action to re- 
store order through the use of Army 
troops was carried out without firing a 
shot, in strict accordance with the orders 
of President Hoover and Secretary of 
War Patrick J. Hurley. 

In order further to document this 
statement, I wish to cite an authorita- 
tive letter on the subject, which was 
called to my attention yesterday after I 
had made my remarks. The letter was 
written by General Hurley himself. It 
appeared in McCall’s magazine for No- 
vember 1949. 

General Hurley’s letter was written in 
reply to an account of the bonus-march 
incident in Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 
book, This I Remember, as serialized in 
McCall’s magazine. I call the attention 
of the Senate to a brief acknowledgment 
of General Hurley’s letter which Mrs. 
Roosevelt wrote, with characteristic can- 
dor, to the editors of McCall's, and which 
was printed immediately following Gen- 
eral Hurley’s letter. Mrs. Roosevelt, ap- 
parently after having been shown the 
letter, responded as follows: 

I simply stated my impressions of that 
day, derived from the press which I happened 
to read. I know others had similar impres- 
sions, but I am glad to have an authentic 
account published and I only wonder why it 
was not done much sooner. 


Mr. President, I therefore ask unani- 
mous consent that General Hurley’s let- 
ter, which appears in McCall’s magazine 
for November 1949 be printed at this 
point in the body of the Recorp, as a part 
of my remarks. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 


objection? 
Mr. CASE. Mr. President, reserving 


the right to object, let me say to the dis- - 


tinguished Senator from New Jersey that 
the files of the House Committee on Un- 
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American Activities contain testimony 
to the effect that there was Communist 
leadership of the bonus march on Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey, 
the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from New Jersey? 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I am sure the 
Senator from New Jersey will not object 
to having appear in the Record, imme- 
diately following his statement, a list of 
the casualties which occurred on that 
particular day. Would the Senator ob- 
ject to having that done? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. No, pro- 
vided this comment appears: that the 
casualties were due to the action of the 
local police, and that the United States 
troops under General MacArthur were 
not involved in those casualties, were 
not responsible for them, did not cause 
them, and did not fire a shot. I wish to 
make it clear that General MacArthur 
acted in compliance with the orders of 
his superiors, the President of the United 
States and the Secretary of War, who 
called out the troops; and that the troops 
did not fire a shot. 

Mr. McMAHON. The Senator from 
New Jersey would not object, would he, 
to having printed in the Recorp the 
casualties which were listed the next day 
in the New York Times? I have just 
looked up that list, and I believe it should 
appear in the Recorp at this point. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. If the 
Senator from Connecticut wishes to im- 
ply that the casualties were due to the 
action of General MacArthur or the 
action of the troops serving under Gen- 
eral MacArthur, I would say that would 
be misleading. On the other hand, I 
have no objection to having the list to 
which the Senator refers printed in the 
Recorp, if the Recorp will show that 
those casualties were due to action of the 
local police, and not to the action of the 
United States troops under General Mac- 
Arthur. I want that to be perfectly clear 
in the Recorp. Under those conditions, 
I cannot object to anything the Senator 
wishes to put in the Recorp. 

Mr. McMAHON. That is perfectly 
agreeable, but I merely want this list of 
casualties to be printed, because the 
casualties occurred on that day. The 
Senator has given us an explanation of 
how they occurred, but they happened 
to those whose names are given. I have 
the list here before me, and I submit it 
for the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 


I thank 


- quest of the Senator from New Jersey? 


Mr, SCHOEPPEL. Reserving the 
right to object, I should like to ask the 
distinguished Senator from New Jersey 
whether he will permit me to ask a ques- 
tion of the distinguished Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. MCMAHON]. 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. The Sen- 


. ator from Oregon has the floor, but I as- 


sume he would not object. Certainly I 
do not object. 

Mr. MORSE. On the conditions here- 
tofore stated, I am very glad to yield. 
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Mr. ScHOEPPEL. I should like to 
ask the distinguished Senator from Con- 
necticut whether he would have any ch- 
jection to showing the list of casualties 
which occurred among veterans when a 
number of them were transferred to Key 
West, Fla., after President Roosevelt 
took office. 

Mr. McMAHON. No; not at all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH]? 

Mr. CASE. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I should like to ask the distinguished 
Senator from New Jersey whether it is 
his- understanding that the troops under 
General MacArthur were called in to 


prevent a continuation of rioting, and 


whether it is not a fact that it was the 
ability of General MacArthur and of his 
troops to handle the matter which pre- 
vented further bloodshed or casualties, 
and which put an end to the riots. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. That was 
very definitely the President's purpose in 
asking General MacArthur to come into 
the picture, and, as I said, not a shot was 
fired by any of the United States troops. 
The casualties were due to the inability 
of the local police to handle the situa- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from New Jersey that there be printed 
in the Recorp a letter from Gen. Pat- 
rick J. Hurley published in McCall’s 
magazine? 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Patrick J. HURLEY DISCLOSES THE Facts 
ABOUT THE Bonus MARCH 


“I am glad to have an authentic account 
published and I only wonder why it was not 
done much sooner.”—Eleanor Roosevelt 
To the Eprror, McCatu’s. 

Dear Sm: On page 109 of the July issue of 
McCall's there appears the following passage 
‘in Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt's autobiogra- 
phy, This I Remember. The words within 
brackets are supplied by the undersigned. 

“The first [bonus] march, which had 
taken place in Mr. Hoover's administration, 
was still painfully fresh in everybody's mind 
[in 1933 when the second march occurred]. 
I shall never forget my feeling of horror [in 
1932] when I realized that the Army had 
actually been ordered to fire on the veter- 
ans, This one incident shows what fear 
can make people do. Mr. Hoover was a 
Quaker; and General MacArthur, his chief 
of staff, must have known how many vet- 
erans would resent the order and never forget 
it; he must have known, too, the effect it 
would have on public opinion. Yet they 
dared do nothing else in the face of a situa- 
tion which frightened them.” 

It is with a deep sense of regret that I 
undertake to correct Mrs. Roosevelt. My 
personal relations with her have always 
been most cordial. Moreover, during World 
War II it was my privilege to serve her hus- 
band, the late and lamented President Roose- 
velt, in various capacities as a military 
officer or as his personal representative or 
minister or ambassador, in 21 different na- 
tions. Also I must recall that Mrs. Roose- 
velt's distinguished son, General Elliott 
Roosevelt, gave me a square deal in his book, 
As He Saw It. Nevertheless, I cannot ig- 
nore Mrs. Roosevelt's erroneous statements, 
because they do a grave injustice to former 
President Hoover and General MacArthur. 

The first bonus march did take place in 
Mr. Hoover’s administration. At that time 
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the world was in an economic panic. The 
United States was in the throes of a Presi- 
dential campaign, and the events of the 
bonus march became campaign issues. The 
Democratic National Committee, as well as 
the Soviet Comintern and some of the vet- 
erans, declined to accept as true the facts 
pertaining to the marchers’ riot, in Wash- 
ington. The Nation was deluged with false 
sta’ements. It is, therefore, not altogether 
surprising that Mrs. Roosevelt remembers 
the propaganda rather than the facts. 

Much of the propaganda at the time went 
far beyond Mrs, Roosevelt's statement that 
“the Army had actually been ordered to fire 
on the veterans.” The soldiers were repre- 
sented as having shot down the veterans in 
cold blood. Mrs. Roosevelt does not make 
such broad, flagrant charges, but she has 
permitted herself to be drawn into a grossly 
incorrect statement. To clarify her remark 
let me ask the following questions: 

1. Who ordered the soldiers to fire on the 
veterans? 

2. If such an order was given why was it 
that not one shot was fired by any soldier 
during the riot? 

8. Since no shots were fired by the soldiers, 
does Mrs. Roosevelt mean to convey the idea 
that the soldiers would not obey what she 
calls the actual orders to fire on the vet- 
erans? 

The truth is, no order was given by anyone 
to the soldiers to fire on the veterans. The 
riot was stopped by the Army personnel with- 
out firing a shot. Not one person was seri- 
ously injured after the arrival of the Army 
troops. 

If I were to stop here I would merely be 
denying Mrs. Roosevelt’s statements. It is, 
therefore, fitting for me to restate a few of 
the basic facts with supporting documentary 
evidence. 

In 1932 a great many veterans and vet- 
erans’ organizations demanded that Congress 
enact a law authorizing the payment of a 
bonus to the soldiers amounting to $2,300,- 
000,000. The administration opposed the 
bill, and the Congress refused to enact it. 

A group of veterans from the west coa3t 
then set out to march on Washington to pe- 
tition the Congress to enact the bill. Be- 
fore they reached Washington their leader- 
ship had been, to a great extent, taken over 
by nonveterans. These nonveterans, for the 
most part, were either criminals or Commu- 
nist agitators, who, taking advantage of the 
unsettled conditions of the country, sought 
to promote violence and bloodshed as a step 
toward communism. These facts, at the time, 
were denied with convincing vigor by all who 
opposed the administration. 

When the marchers first arrived there were 
about 12,000 of them. Despite their presence 
and their demands Congress refused to en- 
act the bonus bill. But, on the request of 
President Hoover, Congress did vote an ap- 
propriation to pay costs for any veteran de- 
siring to return home. More than 5,000 of 
the real veterans accepted the offer. Some 
left without claiming transportation. On 
the morning of the riot less than 6,000 
marchers remained in the city. 

I have before me a report of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, signed by Hon. Nugent 
Dodds, the Assistant Attorney General. Mr. 
Dodds states that the FBI had fingerprints 
of only 4,334 of the bonus marchers, but 1,069 
of them—or nearly 25 percent of the finger- 
prints recorded—were those of men who had 
criminal or police records. The crimes in- 
cluded murder, manslaughter, rape, robbery, 
burglary, blackmail, assault, extortion, dis- 
orderly conduct and, of course, such minor 
categories as traffic violations and drunken- 
ness, This report is an official document and 
may be inspected by anyone. It was repeat- 
edly cited by members of the Government in 
1932. 

There was, and is, ample evidence that the 
Communists had gained control of the bonus 
marchers before the day of the riot. For in- 
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stance, of the three largest camps in which 
the marchers lived one was called “Camp 
Marx” and one “Communist Camp.” In- 
stead of petitioning, the marchers attempted 
to command, coerce, and intimidate both the 
officials and the public. In his official report 
of the riot, based on G-2 information (Army 
Intelligence), General MacArthur, Chief of 
Staff, declared that the original leaders of 
the bonus army lost their authority over the 
marchers, “and the subversive element gradu- 
ally gained instead.” This fact was no secret 
at the time. 

General MacArthur’s report, the Army In- 
telligence, the FBI, the Justice Department, 
the interpretation of events given by the 
ñ-wspapers and tue subsequent judgment of 
the Un-American Activities Committee have 
all been confirmed by the disclosures since 
made by Benjamin Gitlow, a repentant Com- 
munist official, in his book, The Whole of 
Their Lives. Gitlow has said in describing 
the bonus march: 

“The CI (Communist International) rep- 
resentative in a Washington hotel room 
turned purple with rage. The plan to bring 
about in Washington a massacre of the 
hunger marchers as a result of provoked vio- 
lent clashes with the authorities did not ma- 
terialize. * * The enraged CI rep- 
resentative called the Communist leaders to- 
gether. He lashed out against them, charged 
them with being cowards and with deceiving 
the Comintern. The leaders, terror-stricken, 
admitted their mistakes and shortcomings. 
The Communist Party leaders, having no 
further business in Washington, checked out 
of the fashionable hotels and left by Pullman 
train for home.“ 

The riot itself—the climax of the march— 
occurred on July 28, 1932. On that morning 
Hon. L. H. Reichelderfer, President of the 
Board of Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, informed the President that the 
‘Treasury Department attempted to clear a 
certain area south of Pennsylvania Avenue 
for the purpose of beginning new Govern- 
ment buildings. This work was intended to 
absorb a great number of the unemployed in 
the Washington area, The work of clearing 
the area was opposed by the bonus marchers, 
The city government then called upon the 
Metropolitan Police to remove the objectors 
so that construction could begin, This was 
the immediate cause of the riot. 

Bonus marchers hastened to the area from 
outlying camps and greatly outnumbered the 
police force. In the first fray the police were 
repulsed. Having been reinforced, the police 
made a second unsuccessful attempt to clear 
the area. Several policemen were seriously 
injured; one bonus marcher, a veteran, was 
killed, and another was wounded and died 
later. In all, 57 persons were seriously in- 
jured. All this took place while the civil 
government was attempting to restore law 
and order, The President did not call the 
troops on the first request of the civil gov- 
ernment. 

Reichelderfer then wrote a letter to the 
President, asserting that it would “be impos- 
sible for the Police Department to maintain 
law and order except by the free use of fire- 
arms. The presence of Federal 
troops in some number will obviate the seri- 
ousness of the situation, and it will result in 
far less violence and bloodshed.” 

It was at this point, while the riot was still 
raging, that the President directed me, as 
Secretary of War, to take over. He admon- 
ished me to prevent bloodshed. He said defi- 
nitely that his purpose in calling the Army 
was to prevent bloodshed, to restore law and 
order, and to protect the people from the 
violence of the mob. 

As Secretary of War I issued an order in 
full, as follows: 

2:55 P. M., JULY 28, 1932. 
To: Gen. Douglas MacArthur, Chief of Staff, 
United States Army. 

The President has just now informed me 

that the civil government of the District of 
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Columbia has reported to him that it is un- 
able to maintain law and order in the Dis- 
trict. 

You will have United States troops pro- 
ceed immediately to the scene of disorder. 
Cooperate fully with the District of Columbia 
Police force which is now in charge. Sur- 
round the affected area and clear it without 
delay. 

Turn over all prisoners to the civil au- 
thorities. 

In your orders insist that any women and 
children who may be in the affected area be 
accorded every consideration and kindness. 
Use all humanity consistent with the due 
execution of the order. 

PATRICK J. HURLEY, 
Secretary of War. 


Probably for friendship’s sake, or perhaps 
because she did not know the facts, Mrs. 
Roosevelt did not mention me as the author 
of the order. The order was released at the 
time and published in the newspapers word 
for word as quoted above. Mrs. Roosevelt 
is not justified by any form of imagination 
in construing the foregoing as an order to 
fire on the veterans. Yet no other written 
order was issued by anyone during the riot. 
The President's directive to me was oral. 
General MacArthur gave detailed oral in- 
structions to Brig. Gen. Perry Miles, who was 
in command of the troops, how to handle the 
situation without firing on the rioters. 
Miles, in turn, orally passed on the same de- 
tailed instructions to his subordinates. In 
the face of showers of brickbats and clubs, 
not one officer, not one enlisted man of the 
Army, fired a single shot. No one gave any 
order at any time, either oral or written, to 
fire on the veterans or marchers, 

The Army did show force. The force was 
intended to show the radical leaders that a 
Government by all the people was still func- 
tioning and could not be overcome by an 
organized minority. But force was never 
used, The soldiers were always halted in 
time to give the marchers an opportunity to 
retire. The Army used no weapons other 
than a few tear-gas bombs. After having 
thrown a volley of brickbats at the troops 
at the first camp, the marchers broke and 
and ran. 

I have omitted comment on Mrs. Roose- 
velt's mention of President Hoover's religion. 
I do this notwithstanding the fact that I 
could show that men of that faith have 
served our people with distinction even on 
the bloodiest battlefields of the Republic. 

I have also omitted any question con- 
cerning Mrs. Roosevelt's estimate that the 
situation frightened Douglas MacArthur and 
Herbert Hoover. In my experience I have 
never known any two persons who were less 
affected by fear in formulating their course 
of action than these two men. 

I come now to the second bonus march re- 
ferred to by Mrs. Roosevelt. That bonus 
march was unlike the first in that the march- 
ers were composed entirely of veterans who 
wished to prevail upon the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration to enact the bonus law for the 
appropriation of $2,300,000,000. President 
Roosevelt, like President Hoover, opposed the 
appropriation. The second bonus march oc- 
curred after it was known that the new 
administration would recognize Soviet Rus- 
sia, which the Hoover administration had 
declined to do. That accounts for the fact 
that there were no Communist nonveterans 
in the second bonus march. 

When the second bonus march arrived in 
Washington President Roosevelt used public 
funds to ship the bonus marchers to Florida, 
This was intended to take them far from 
their homes, to support them at Government 
expense, and to prevent agitation by them 
in a troubled period. It happened, however, 
that after they arrived in Florida they were 
caught in a tremendous storm. Hundreds of 
them were drowned or otherwise killed. Ido 
not know the exact number killed, but the 
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press of the period often mentioned approxi- 
mately 300. I have offered no criticism of 
President Roosevelt’s handling of the second 
bonus march. I have assumed that the Pres- 
ident and his advisers acted in what they 
sincerely believed to be the best interests of 
the people. 

In closing, permit me to remark that the 
Armed Forces of our country approach the 
suppression of riots among their fellow citi- 
zens as a most disagreeable duty. Usually 
when the Armed Forces perform such a duty 
without firing a shot they are given some 
credit. This was not the case with the men 
who restored law and order in the bonus 
riots. 

Every soldier engaged in the service of sup- 
pressing the bonus riot in Washington, from 
General MacArthur to the newest private in 
the ranks, conducted himself with skill, pa- 
tience, and courage. I can think of no better 
statement with which to conclude than a 
quotation from General MacArthur's report 
to me, as Secretary of War, after the riot, 
which reads as follows: 

“The mission given them had been per- 
formed loyally and efficiently and in accord- 
ance with your personal injunction to ‘use 
all humanity consistent with the due execu- 
tion of this order.’ They had neither suffered 
nor inflicted a serious casualty. They had 
not fired a shot, and had actually employed 
no more dangerous weapons than harmless 
tear-gas bombs. Even these were not used in 
heavy concentrations nor for periods of more 
than a few minutes each. Any contention 
that injury to individuals was caused by 
them is entirely without foundation.” 

To my own personal knowledge every word 
of that report by General MacArthur is true, 
The soldiers who performed this duty would, 
J am sure, be grateful to Mrs. Roosevelt if she 
would in some way express appreciation of a 
service so successfully and so patiently per- 
formed under the most difficult and disagree- 
able circumstances by the Armed Forces of 
her country. 

Respectfully, 
PATRICK J. HURLEY, 

“I simply stated my impressions of that 
day, derived from the press which I happened 
to read. I know others had similar impres- 
sions, but I am glad to have an authentic 
account published and I only wonder why 
it was not done much sooner.’—Eleanor 
Roosevelt. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Connecticut that there be printed 
in the Recor a list of the casualties suf- 
fered at the time of the so-called bonus 
march? 

There being no objection, the list of 
casualties was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


DEAD AND INJURED IN Bonus RIOTING 


WASHINGTON, July 28.—The casualty list 
in bonus rioting here today: 

Shot to death: Hashka, William, 37 years 
old, 2316 West Twenty-third Place, Chicago. 

Seriously injured: Carlson, Eric, Oakland, 
Calif., veteran, shot in the abdomen; Hall, 
John, Negro, Mocksville, N. C., veteran, gun- 
shot wounds; Scott, George, policeman, skull 
fractured by brick, 


Less seriously injured: Bankert, William, 
policeman, struck by bricks and bottles; 
Beard, Emmett, Washington, head wounds; 
Belfeld, Richard, policeman, tear gas; Brad- 
ley, Allen, policeman, tear gas; Carhart, Lt. 
R. B. Fort Washington, hand burned; 
Chief Mountain Heart, veteran, head wounds; 
Christian, Detective William, 33, gas; Clark, 
Philip K., policeman, head wounds from bot- 
tles; Conley, Francis, Pennsylvania, veteran, 
gassed; Davis, William K., veteran, badly cut 
right eye; Elyord, Pvt. Harold C., of Troop 
F, Third Cavalry, severe cut on the head from 
brick; Fihelly, Detective Sergeant Arthur, cut 
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head; tear gas; Floyd, Robert N., policeman, 
head wounds from bricks; Green, Otto, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., saber cut on head and ear; Hardy, 
Ernest, Negro, 25, Washington, cuts and 
burns; Harrell, Wylie, 37, Reading, Pa., gas; 
Harmon, William, veteran, gas; Hartung, 
Samuel H., policeman, head wounds; Hell- 
man, Sgt. John T., Fort Washington, hand 
burned; Hite, John O., policeman, cut with 
hatchet; Hoffman, Francis, Washington 
Times photographer, overcome by heat; Klotz, 
Dewey, Kansas City, veteran, gas and cut 
ear; Lay, Policeman Herman, 29, cuts; Lib- 
erty, Owen, 35, Negro, 220 Four and a Half 
Street SW., gas; McCoy, Bernard, Chi- 
cago, veteran, wounds from police clubs; 
Manning, William, Los Angeles, veteran, tear 
gas; Martina, Pvt. Albert, Fort Myer, hit 
by brick and knocked from horse; Mondy, 
William C., North Carolina, veteran, tear gas; 
Morris, Emmett, veteran, gassed; Morrow, 
George, Negro, 234 Second Street, gas; Mor- 
ton, John O., San Angelo, Tex., head burned; 
Newton, Mrs. Elizabeth, wife of Dallas 
(Tex.) veteran, gas and run over by horse; 
Olson, John, Sacramento, Calif., veteran, head 
wounds; Price, isenry, policeman, body 
wounds from bricks; Pritchett, John W., po- 
liceman, gassed; Quick, Corp. Kermit, Fort 
Myer Cavalry, tear gas and brick injury to 
head; Sandberg, Robert, 42, New York, cuts, 
burns, and gas; Shinault, Policeman George, 
foot injury; Smith, Earl, Las Vegas, Nev., 
gassed; Walters, Harry, 14, Washington, saber 
cut; Winters, John E., policeman, head in- 
jury; Wyndom, John, Cleveland, veteran, 
head wounds; Williams, John, veteran, 
gassed; Znamenacek, Miles, policeman, struck 
on head by brick and badly mauled. 


DISPERSAL OF GOVERNMENT BUILD- 
INGS—UNONIMOUS-CONSENT AGREE- 
MENT 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the majority 
leader, with the understanding that I 
shall not lose the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that, beginning at 12 o’clock Mon- 
day, debate on the pending measure be 
limited to 1 hour, to be divided equally 
between proponents and opponents, the 
time of the proponents to be controlled 
by the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. 
Hoitianp], and the time of the oppo- 
nents by the distinguished minority lead- 
er or anyone he may designate; that the 
debate on any amendment or motion be 
limited to 40 minutes, to be divided in 
the same manner, except that the time 
would be controlled by the proponent of 
the amendment or motion, and the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Florida, unless 
he favors the amendment or motion, in 
which event the time would be controlled 
by the distinguished minority leader; 
and that all amendments must be ger- 
mane. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the majority 
leader? 

Mr. WHERRY. Reserving the right to 
object—and I shall not object—is the 
pending measure in such form so far as 
committee amendments are concerned 
that no question could be raised about 
amendments in the -second degree? 

Mr. McFARLAND. It is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
are numerous committee amendments 
lying on the desk, 
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Mr. WHERRY. Yes, but they can still 
be amended in the second degree, can 
they not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Amend- 
ments can be offered after the committee 
amendments are disposed of, or amend- 
ments can be offered from the floor as 
amendments to the committee amend- 
ments. 

Mr. WHERRY. I wanted to have it 
understood that amendments can be of- 
fered in the second degree. So there is 
no question about the usual procedure 
being followed in amending the bill, is 
there? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Each of 
the committee amendments is an amend- 
ment in the first degree, and would be 
subject to amendment in the second de- 
gree. 1 

Mr. WHERRY. That is correct. Mr. 
President, I was about to offer a sugges- 
tion to the majority leader, regarding 
committee amendments. I do not see 
the Senator from Florida on the floor at 
the moment, though he has been here all 
afternoon, and has worked industriously. 
I am wondering whether the time limit 
should not be 1 hour on each amend- 
ment, or at least on committee amend- 
ments, with 30 minutes to a side. I 
make the suggestion, not because I am 
particularly anxious about it, but be- 
cause I think perhaps it would be ad- 
visable. 

Mr. McFARLAND. There are several 
committee amendments. I do not be- 
lieve I shall object to what he suggests, 
if I understood. Does the Senator sug- 
gest that the time be limited to 30 min- 
utes on each committee amendment, 15 
minutes on a side? 

Mr. WHERRY. I think I shall with- 
draw the request, if the Senator does 
not mind, and leave it as suggested by 
the majority leader, namely, 40 minutes 
on each amendment, 20 minutes to a 
side. I think that is a better under- 
standing. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the majority 
leader? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

The unanimous-consent agreement, as 
reduced to writing, is as follows: 

Ordered, That beginning at the hour of 12 
o'clock noon on the calendar day of Monday, 
April 23, 1951, debate upon any amendment 
or motion (including appeals) that may be 
pending qr that may be proposed to the 
bill (S. 218) to authorize a program to pro- 
vide for the construction of Federal build- 
ings outside of but in the vicinity of, and 
accessible to the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes, shall be limited to not 
exceeding 40 minutes, to be equally divided 
and controlled, respectively, by the mover 
of any such amendment or motion and Mr. 
HOLLAND: Provided, however, That in the 
event any such amendment or motion is 
favored by Mr. HoLLAND, the time in opposi- 
tion thereto shall be controlled by Mr. 
Wuerry: Provided further, That no amend- 
ment or motion that is not germane to the 


subject matter of the said bill shall be re- 
ceived. 

Ordered further, That after the disposition 
of all amendments or motions that may be 
proposed, debate on the bill itself shall be 
limited to not exceeding 1 hour, to be equally 
divided between those favoring and those op- 
posed thereto and controlled, respectively, 
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by Mr. Hottanp and Mr. Wuerry or by any- 
one the latter may designate. 


LABOR DISPUTES DURING THE DEFENSE 
MOBILIZATION PROGRAM 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I desire 
to make a few brief comments on a mat- 
ter which occurred yesterday, which I 
think is of great significance in connec- 
tion with the defense mobilization pro- 
gram. Although the Nation seems to be 
somewhat agog in these days over the 
issue of MacArthur’s dismissal, it is 
rather pleasing to know that the various 
agencies of government which have the 
responsibility of proceeding with the 
development of an effective mobilization 
program for the defense of the Nation 
have been working arduously in seeking 
to accomplish that end, while the rest 
of the country is concerning itself pri- 
marily with the MacArthur issue. I re- 
fer to the action which was taken yes- 
terday by the Mobilization Policy Ad- 
visory Board in adopting recommenda- 
tions for the handling of labor disputes 
during the mobilization period, recom- 
mendations in the form of a resolution 
which I shall shortly read, which was 
adopted by a vote of 12 to 4. 

Mr. President, I think it is very fortu- 
nate for the defense mobilization pro- 
gram that yesterday the Mobilization 
Policy Advisory Board succeeded in 
breaking the deadlock which has held 
up the work of the Board for some time 
past because of the inability on the part 
of its members to reach an agreement in 
regard to the procedure which should 
be followed during the emergency for 
the handling of labor disputes in defense 
plants. The press today carries the 
story that an agreement was reached 
by a vote of 12 to 4, with the repre- 
sentatives of labor, of agriculture, and 
of the public members agreeing, and the 
representatives of industry dissenting, 
in respect to a procedure which they 
recommended to the President should be 
followed in the period of emergency in 
defense plants in which disputes arise 
between labor and management. 

I have before me a news release which 
seems to be a very fair summary of the 
press stories that appeared in news- 
papers generally. It is a report from a 
news letter entitled “Daily Labor Re- 
port,” and reads as follows: 

The Mobilization Policy Advisory Board, 
industry members dissenting, votes 12 to 4 
to recommend that President Truman re- 
constitute the Wage Stabilization Board as 
a tripartite agency with limited authority 
over labor disputes. The recommendations 
are almost identical to the proposal sub- 
mitted to industry members of the Board 
last week by its labor members—which al- 
most was accepted at that time, and was 
voted against April 17 in response to the 
objections of employers and their organi- 
zations. 

If, as he is expected to do quickly, Presi- 
dent Truman follows these recommenda- 
tions, the new WSB will consist of 18 mem- 
bers—6 public, 6 labor, and 6 industry. 
The Board will recommend solutions for 
disputes submitted by the parties or cer- 
tified by the President (when in his opin- 
ion they substantially threaten the progress 
of national defense), and will hand down 
binding decisions in cases where the parties 
agree in advance to be bound by such de- 
cisions. 
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Management spokesmen wonder how the 
recommendations can be put into effect 
under the Defense Production Act. This 
requires a labor-management conference to 
set up a disputes-handling agency, and the 
conference is supposed to agree on the terms. 
This wonder got immediate voice from Wil- 
Ham H. Ruffin, president of the National 
Association of Manufacturers. If no answer 
is forthcoming earlier, it may be that the 
proposed Board's jurisdiction would be chal- 
lenged with certification of a dispute involy- 
ing nonwage issues. 


Mr. President, I think it is fitting, be- 
fore I make further comment on the 
action of the Mobilization Policy Advis- 
ory Board, to read into the Recorp at 
this point the exact terms of the recom- 
mendations which were adopted yester- 
day by a majority of the Board, by a vote 
of 12 to 4. This is the official text of the 
recommendations which the Board has 
sent to the President of the United 
States: 

1. The Wage Stabilization Board shall be 
reconstituted as an 18-man tripartite Board 
with six representing the public, six repre- 
senting management, and six representing 
labor. 

2. The reconstituted Wage Stabilization 
Board shall be empowered to assume juris- 
diction of any labor dispute which is not 
resolved by collective bargaining or by the 
prior full use of conciliation and mediation 
facilities and which threatens an interrup- 
ticn of work affecting the national defense 
where: 

(i) The parties to any such dispute jointly 
agree to submit such dispute to the Board, or 

(ii) The President is of the opinion that 
the dispute is of a character which substan- 
tially threatens the progress of national de- 
fense and certifies such dispute to the Board, 

3. In any such case certified to the Board 
by the President or in any such case where 
the parties jointly agree to submit the case 
to the Board for their recommendations, the 
Board shall investigate and inquire into the 
issues in dispute and promptly report to the 
President thereon with their recommenda- 
tions to the parties as to fair and equitable 
terms of settlement. 

4. In any such case where the parties 
jointly agree to be bound by the decision of 
the Board, the Board shall render a decision 
on the issues in dispute which decision shall 
be binding on the parties. 


Mr. President, I desire now to make a 
few brief comments upon the signifi- 
cance of these recommendations, by way 
of interpretation, because I sincerely 
hope the President of the United States 
will without delay accept the recom- 
mendations of his Mobilization Policy 
Board. 

I believe I am correctly informed when 
I tell the Senate that this is another 
matter which was thoroughly discussed 
by the Mobilization Advisory Policy 
Board, consisting of representatives of 
agriculture, of industry, of labor, and 
of the public, and that it was agreed to 
by the representatives of agriculture, 
labor, and the public that the same pro- 
cedure must be put into operation for 
the handling of the disputes which arise 
in so-called defense plants. It is a pro- 
cedure which will permit of a very quick 
investigation of the facts and report of 
the facts, and will supply the parties 
with a tribunal to which they can vol- 
untarily submit their case for adjudica- 
tion, in the form of what amounts, in 
fact, to voluntary arbitration. 
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Mr. President, if we are going to have 
the unity on the home front which is so 
essential, if we are to have a successful 
prosecution of the defense program, 
which is so vital to the security of the 
Nation, then I say without reservation 
that some such procedure as was agreed 
upon by the majority of the Mobiliza- 
tion Advisory Policy Board yesterday 
should be put into effect without further 
delay. 

I happen to be one who has been crit- 
ical of the fact that already there has 
been too great a delay on the part of 
the administration in establishing a pro- 
cedure for the handling of labor dis- 
putes during this emergency. I think 
the Senate will permit me to say that in 
1egard to this matter I speak with some 
experience, because during World War 
II I served as a public member of the 
War Labor Board, and a great many 
of the same problems which confronted 
the country in the field of labor-man- 
agement relations in December 1941 
exist today, without adequate procedure 
for a quick handling of the disputes— 
and I emphasize the word “quick.” 

It was in January 1942 that the War 
Labor Board was created by a Presi- 
dential Executive order, and we need to 
face the fact that now, as in December 
1941 and January 1942, labor finds it- 
self in a position where it is not free. 

Incidentally, I am one who believes 
it should not consider itself free to make 
use of its economic weapon of a strike. 
I think it would be unconscionable for 
labor to call a strike in a defense plant. 
As I have said to labor on many occa- 
sions, and sometimes in formal written 
decisions when I have been in position 
to pass judgment through adjudication 
of the merits of a labor dispute, in a 
time of great national emergency, such 
as is this defense period, in time of 
war—and I happen to be one who be- 
lieves that we are in a war at the pres- 
ent time, to a certain degree—labor can- 
not justify the use of the strike weapon. 
In my opinion, it cannot now justify its 
use in any defense plant. 

Mr. President, the American people 
must recognize that fairness and indus- 
trial peace make it exceedingly impor- 
tant that there be constituted a pro- 
cedure for the quick adjudication of dis- 
putes arising in defense plants, if labor 
is to be expected to abide by what I con- 
sider to be its moral and ethical obliga- 
tion not to resort to a strike. I am very 
much disappointed by the attitude of 
industry, although I am accustomed to 
such attitude on the part of the industry, 
because I noted many times in the early 
days of the War Labor Board that in- 
dustry was reluctant to give up certain 
procedural advantages which accrued 
to it in the handling of labor disputes as 
a result of an emergency situation, which 
placed automatically upon labor the 
moral obligation not to resort to ees- 
nomic force. 

So I say that although I am not sur- 
prised at the position which the industry 
members took yesterday, I am greatly 
disappointed with their position. I 
thought they had learned something 
from World War II. I thought the 
representatives of American industry 
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had come to recognize that fair play 
on the part of both sides to a labor dis- 
pute in a time of emergency and fair 
play in relation to the public were a part 
of their patriotic obligation. I am at 
a loss to understand why representatives 
of industry on the board cannot see that 
common fair play calls for agreement 
on a procedure which would permit of a 
quick adjudication of a labor dispute 
arising within a defense plant. 

I consider the procedure agreed upon 
yesterday to be fair. There are many 
things about it which recommend them- 
selves tome, It permits of a maximum 
retention of voluntariness in the settle- 
ment of labor disputes in defense plants 
during an emergency period, if both in- 
dustry and labor will measure up to what 
appears to me to be the clear public re- 
sponsibility of agreeing to a very simple 
principle, namely, that neither labor nor 
industry can justify during an emer- 
gency period taking refuge in legal tech- 
nicalities or in economic action to stall 
a quick settlement of a labor dispute 
arising in a defense plant. 

Mr. President, let me point out what 
I consider to be some of the significant 
features of the procedure provided for 
in the recommendations. 

First is the provision that the so-called 
dispute board shall be tripartite in na- 
ture and shall consist of 18 members, 
6 representing industry, 6 representing 
labor, and 6 representing the public. I 
do not intend today, although I may at 
a later time, to enter upon a lengthy dis- 
cussion of the strengths and weak- 
nesses—for there are some weaknesses— 
of the tripartite system. Advantages 
to all parties concerned, including 
the public, are to be found in a 
tripartite system. I would hastily men- 
tion only one of the weaknesses of the 
system. It became apparent a few 
times during World War II, when there 
seemed to develop collusion between in- 
dustrial members and labor members 
with respect to some principle which the 
public members wished to invoke in be- 
half of the public as a fair and proper 
basis for the settlement of a dispute. 
We settled it by working out a gentle- 
man’s understanding among ourselves to 
the effect that each member of the Board 
would cast his vote on the basis of the 
merits of a dispute, in accordance with 
the preponderance of the evidence, in 
his capacity as a quasi-judicial officer on 
the Board, not in his capacity as cne who 
had somewhat of a partisan economic 
background, which he might be con- 
sidered to represent on the Board. 
Therefore, by and large I think the ad- 
vantages of a tripartite system far out- 
weigh some of the weaknesses and dis- 
advantages which I admit it may con- 
tain, but which our experience in World 
War II on the War Labor Board clearly 
demonstrated, in my opinion, did not 
seriously interfere with the doing of sub- 
stantial justice and equity in the cases 
which came before us. 

In the second place, it is to be noted 
that the recommendation provides that 
“the Wage Stabilization Board shall be 
empowered to assume jurisdiction of any 
labor dispute which is not resolved by 
collective bargaining or by the prior full 
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use of conciliation and mediation facili- 
ties, and which threatens an interrup- 
tion of work affecting the national de- 
fense.” As a lawyer, it is my opinion 
that that is very important language in 
the resolution. It sets forth the frame- 
work or the terms of reference within 
which the jurisdiction of the Board is to 
rest. It makes very clear the expression 
of intent on the part of the parties. The 
Wage Stabilization Board shall be em- 
powered to assume jurisdiction in any 
labor dispute involving, of course, a na- 
tional defense plant, when there has 
been a breakdown in collective bargain- 
ing, conciliation, and mediation. In 
other words, the language of the recom- 
mendation, as I interpret it—and I do 
not believe a court would interpret it 
any other way—makes clear that the 
first responsibility of the parties is to 
exhaust collective bargaining, concilia- 
tion, and mediation before there can be 
any certification of a dispute to the 


Board. That is of great importance, ` 


Mr President, because there is one thing 
that needs to be watched out for in in- 
stituting such a procedure as this, and 
that is that one or both of the parties 
to the dispute do not make a practice 
of substituting a proceeding before the 
Board for free collective bargaining, 
conciliation, and mediation. In other 
words, the members of the board made 
clear yesterday their intent, and I look 
upon their recommendation as a pledge, 
and I believe that if the recommenda- 
tion is approved by the President of the 
United States, he has the right to look 
upon this language as setting forth a 
pledge on the part of the parties to a 
dispute that they will first exhaust col- 
lective bargaining, conciliation, and 
mediation before a case is referred to 
the Board for adjudication. 
Furthermore, this paragraph in the 
recommendations makes it clear that 
the parties recognize the importance of 
carrying out their responsibility by at- 
tempting, through voluntary negotia- 
tions on their part, to settie disputes 
without a subsequent decision by the 
Government, and that only after volun- 
tarism has failed, do they intend under 
this recommendation to seek adjudica- 
tion by the Wage Stabilization Board. 
Next, I point out that the language 
makes it clear that a case will not be 
referred to the Board unless the parties 
to the dispute “jointly agree to submit 
such dispute to the Board.” In other 
words, save and except for the provi- 
sions which follow, what this language 
in the recommendations says to the 
President of the United States is, “We 
do not agree that a dispute should be 
submitted to the Board for determina- 
tion, or that either party should ask to 
have a dispute submitted to the Board 
for determination, unless both parties 
voluntarily agree to submit the dispute 
to the Board for determination.” 
What does that mean as a matter of 
law? In my opinion, all that provision 
of the recommendations means is that 
the parties agree that there should be 
set up, through the Wage Stabilization 
Board, a system of voluntary arbitration 
for the settlement of disputes which 
arise in national defense plants. Not 
only do I believe that that principle is 
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salutary, but I believe it should recom- 
mend itself to the American public. 
Senators would be surprised how impor- 
tant the matter of procedure and ma- 
chinery for the settlement of labor dis- 
putes really is. They would be surprised 
to know how long it sometimes takes to 
get the parties to reach any agreement 
or understanding as to the procedure 
which is to be followed, including volun- 
tary arbitration, for the settlement of 
the dispute. 

But under this recommendation, Mr. 
President, with respect to disputes aris- 
ing in defense plants, we have a pledge 
that the parties will give consideration 
to the procedure of voluntary arbitra- 
tion; and when they jointly agree to 
voluntary arbitration through the Wage 
Stabilization Board, or through arbitra- 
tors to be apvointed by the Wage Stabi- 
lization Board—and I am of the opinion 
that such procedure will develop—a dis- 
pute can be submitted to the Wage Sta- 
bilization Board voluntarily for final 
disposition. 

I wish to commend that language in 
the recommendations and again draw 
upon the experience of the War Labor 
Board. It would be difficult even to 
guess the number of cases which were 
referred to voluntary arbitration dur- 
ing World War II, under the sponsor- 
ship and direction of the War Labor 
Board. However, there were a great 
many such cases. For the most part, 
during the war the public heard about 
the few cases in which difficulty devel- 
oped in their settlement. But it did not 
hear very much about the scores upon 
scores of cases which were settled peace- 
fully and voluntarily through the peace- 
ful procedures of conciliation, media- 
tion, and, in many instances, voluntary 
arbitration. 

So it is my interpretation that the 
particular section of the recommenda- 
tions to which I am now addressing my- 
self, namely, “that the parties to any 
such dispute jointly agree to submit 
such dispute to the Board,” is really a 
provision for the voluntary arbitration 
of the dispute, upon the joint agreement 
of the parties. 

It is to be noted that it does not in- 
volve compulsory jurisdiction. It does 
not involve a situation in which one of 
the parties can say to the Board, “We 
ask for the Board's services as a volun- 
tary arbitrator of the dispute,” and then 
have the Board order the other party to 
participate in the arbitration. I hope 
that we will not have to come to that in 
this emergency. We had to come to it 
in World War Il. There were cases in 
which either labor or the employers in 
a case refused to participate in volun- 
tary arbitration. We then had to order, 
as a decision of the Board, compulsory 
arbitration of the dispute in the interest 
of the successful prosecution of the war. 

Sometimes one of the parties wanted 
such an order for its own reasons; and 
the reasons varied. Sometimes the 
union representative wanted to be in 
a position where he could go back to his 
union and say, in effect, “I did the best 
I could to keep this case out of arbitra- 
tion, but the Board has ordered us into 
arbitration, and I think we had better 
comply with the order.” T shall sav 
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something in a moment about what hap- 
pened when they did not comply with 
the order. 

Sometimes an employer would very 
frankly say to those of us on the public 
side of the Board. “The war is going to be 
over some time. I have always opposed 
arbitration in the operation of my plant, 
and I am thinking ahead about the labor 
relations I am going to have after the 
war. I do not want to find myself in a 
position where the union negotiators can 
say, ‘But, Mr. X, in 1943, you agreed to 
arbitrate a case that was before the War 
Labor Board.’” So the employer would 
say to us, “Of course, if you gentlemen 
order it, there is nothing I can do so far 
as my patriotic obligations are concerned 
but to comply. I do not like it. I will 
protest a bit, but I will comply.” 

I mention that because the notion 
seems to be abroad in some quarters that 
in some of the decisions which the War 
Labor Board handed down imposing 
compulsory arbitration either upon a 
union or upon an employer, it did so 
over the adamant opposition of the party 
who, on the record, was objecting to 
arbitration. That often was not the 
case. It sometimes was the case. I re- 
call the Toledo, Peoria & Western Rail- 
road case, in which the president of 
the railroad refused to arbitrate under 
any circumstances whatsoever. The de- 
cision of the Board was unaninrous. In 
fact, I well recall that one of the strong- 
est opinions written in that decision was 
by that great industrial statesman Roger 
Lapham, then representing the Ameri- 
can-Hawaiian Steamship Co. as its pres- 
ident, but serving on the Board as a 
representative of industry during the 
war. He wrote an exceedingly strong 
opinion in the Toledo, Peoria & West- 
ern Railroad case, leaving no room for 
doubt that the industry members of the 
board, in behalf of the successful prose- 
cution of the war effort, considered it to 
be the duty of the president of that rail- 
road to arbitrate the dispute in accord- 
ance with the unanimous decision of the 
Board. When he refused, the case, of 
course, had to go to the White House for 
enforcement, and I well remember that 
it was one of our early enforcement cases 
which resulted finally in the seizure of 
the railroad and its operation by the 
Government for, as I recall, the duration 
of the war. 

Mr. President, I say I hope we can 
avoid the establishment of a procedure 
that will finally result in the Government 
having to say to any union or to any 
employer, “In the interest of the defense 
effort, you must arbitrate the case.” I 
am glad to see that the recommendation 
which was adopted yesterday by the 
Mobilization Advisory Board, and which 
has gone to the President for his action, 
does not include within it a provision for 
compulsory arbitration save and except 
in respect to the next clause which I 
shall discuss in a moment. But so far 
as the parties are concerned, their 
pledge, as I interpret the recommenda- 
tion, is that unless both parties agree to 
a final determination of the dispute by 
the Wage Stabilization Board, the Wage 
Stabilization Board, on its own initiative, 
is not empowered to take jurisdiction. 
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Let me dwell for a moment, Mr. Presi- 
dent, on that jurisdictional point be- 
cause the recommendation, as I inter- 
pret it, requires that we keep in mind 
two definite, distinct, and separate juris- 
dictions encompassed within its lan- 
guage. The portion of the resolution 
which I have just discussed contains the 
language which deals with the agree- 
ment between the parties as to the juris- 
diction of the Board over disputes which 
arise and which the parties jointly and 
voluntarily submit to the Board for ad- 
judication. As to the question of juris- 
diction the Board has no authority to 
initiate a mandatory jurisdiction over 
the dispute. Its powers to adjudicate 
the dispute depend upon the voluntary 
and joint action of the disputants based 
upon their submitting the case to the 
Board for jurisdiction. In other words, 
it is a very simple provision whereby the 
parties agree that the Board shall act 
as a voluntary arbitration tribunal when 
the parties jointly submit the matter to 
the Board for arbitration. 

There is another jurisdictional pro- 
vision in the recommendations, agreed 
upon yesterday by the vote of 12 to 4, 
which is of great significance. I assume 
it is this jurisdictional provision which 
has caused the employer members, the 
industry members of the Board, to make 
the reservations which they apparently 
have made to the recommendation by 
their refusal to vote for it yesterday. I 
refer to the provision that the case will 
go to the Board when the President is 
of the opinion that the dispute is of a 
character which substantially threatens 
the progress of national defense, and 
certifies such dispute to the Board. 

As I said earlier in my remarks, ap- 
parently Mr. Ruffin, president of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
is of the opinion that before such a pro- 
vision can be imposed upon industry, the 
Defense Production Act, section 5 there- 
of, requires a labor-management con- 
ference to constitute a disputes-han- 
dling agency, and the conference is sup- 
posed to agree on the terms. The arii- 
cle I read states that apparently it is 
going to be the position of the indus- 
try members that they may challenge 
the jurisdiction of the Board if the Presi- 
dent approves this recommendation in 
the first dispute case not involving wages 
that is certified by the President to the 
Board. 

That raises the question, Mr. Presi- 
dent, of the power of the President of 
the United States to certify to the Board 
a labor dispute involving a national-de- 
fense plant, when such a dispute inter- 
feres with the defense program. I would 
say to my friends in industry that, as 
a matter of law, I think the President 
by way of an Executive order has the 
authority and power in time of national 
emergency to certify to the Wage Sta- 
bilization Board for adjudication a dis- 
pute which threatens the security of the 
Nation. 

I do not intend this afternoon to enter 
upon a prolonged technical discussion 
of the many decisions on the war pow- 
ers of the President, but this particular 
legal field of jurisdictional power has 
been pretty thoroughly plowed and har- 
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rowed over the years. We had an iden- 
tical problem in World War II, because 
the War Labor Board itself was created 
by Executive order, net by legislative 
act. It functioned for a long time under 
Executive order. It required the parties 
in some instances to accept what 
amounted to compulsory arbitration by 
way of Executive order, because once 
the Board handed down a decision that 
the parties should submit their dispute 
to arbitration, and one party refused 
so to do, and the President then issued 
an enforcement order, it was in the form 
of an Executive order. So I would say 
that in my opinion the President has 
the power by Executive order to certify 
a dispute to the Board if he makes the 
finding the recommendation calls upon 
him to make, namely, that the dispute 
is of a character which substantially 
threatens the progress of national de- 
fense and certifies such dispute to the 
Board. 

Mr. President, woe unto our country 
if the President did not exercise such 
power. In this period of great emer- 
gency we simply cannot permit either 
labor or industry to take the position 
that a dispute which threatens the de- 
fense effort shall not be quickly decided 
by a fair procedure under which judg- 
ment can be rendered on the basis of the 
evidence, in accordance with the merits, 
which the parties submit to the Board, 

I know the power is a very broad one. 
I once said, in a decision, that it is an 
awful power, in the true sense of the dic- 
tionary meaning of the word “awful.” 
Yet it is a power which I say must be 
exercised and should be exercised by 
any President of the United States, be 
he Democrat or Republican, if the facts 
in a given case meet the terms and con- 
ditions of this particular language of the 
recommendation which was adopted yes- 
terday. 

Let me say to my friends in American 
industry that I hope they will not use 
the present condition of disunity within 
the public of America as a basis or an 
opportunity to resort to legal techni- 
calities now, in defiance of or in chal- 
lenge to the right of the President to 
certify a case to the Board if the Presi- 
dent—as I hope he will—approves and 
adopts, by way of official proclamation, 
the recommendations which were agreed 
to yesterday. 

However, if industry desires to do that, 
we shall have to cross that bridge when 
we reach it and shall have to take ap- 
propriate action. 

Let me also say to industry that the 
recommendations in no way prevent the 
calling of a labor-management confer- 
ence, and I hope one will be called. But 
I am interested now in what we are 
going to do with labor disputes presently 
pending, which are beginning to have 
serious repercussions on the national 
economy and on the defense program, 
To meet that emergency, I sincerely 
hope the President will affix his signa- 
ture of approval to the recommenda- 
tions, and will call upon both labor and 
industry to perform what I believe to be 
their clear, patriotic obligation in ful- 
filling the terms and conditions of the 
recommendations. 
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Mr. President, it would be a mistake 
for anyone to get the notion that this 
particular provision of the recommen- 
dations—namely, that the case shall be 
submitted to the Board by the President 
on certification, when the President is 
of the opinion that the dispute is of a 
character which substantially threatens 
the progress of the national defense,” 
and certifies such dispute to the Board 
will result in the certification to the 
Board of a great many disputes. 

One would think that during World 
War II a great many disputes would have 
been submitted to the Board by way of 
enforcement orders on the part of the 
President, after the Board had rendered 
a decision on the merits. Yet, very few, 
comparatively, were submitted. Many 
hundreds of disputes were settled during 
the war. Mind you, Mr. President, the 
work of the Board became very accept- 
able to both industry and labor, although, 
of course, I do not mean that there were 
not many persons in both industry and 
labor who had many reservations about 
the Board’s work. But the generally fair 
basis on which the Board operated be- 
came so acceptable during World War II 
that it became necessary to constitute, 
as I recall, approximately 12 regional 
boards, which in turn handled a great 
many cases; in fact, several hundred 
cases, during the period. In all those 
hundreds of cases there were very few 
so-called enforcement cases, very few 
cases in which the President had to re- 
sort to the strong arm, so to speak, and 
had to use his powers as Commander in 
Chief to require enforcement or subject 
the recalcitrant parties to whatever 
forces of Government were necessary to 
be imposed in order to compel compli- 
ance. So I say that I am not at all 
moved or disturbed by the early protests 
one is hearing from some segments of 
industry to the effect that this section of 
the recommendations will give the Presi- 
dent too much power. 


How long this emergency will last, I 
do not know; but no doubt it will last 
longer than most of us like to believe it 
will. No matter who may be in the 
White House during this period of emer- 
gency, be he a Democrat or a Republi- 
can, I want him to exercise the power 
called for in this section of the recom- 
mendations, with such checks as we 
shall be perfectly free as a legislative 
body to impose, as I have argued in re- 
cent weeks on the floor of the Senate, 
in order to see to it that the defense 
program goes ahead without the delay 
and the interference which characterize 
a labor dispute which is long delayed. 

I repeat that we need a procedure for 
the quick settlement of labor disputes, 
' I also repeat that I would that a na- 
tional labor-management conference 
would be called. I would have placed on 
such a conference some representation 
in addition to the representation of man- 
agement and labor. I would add to it 
the type of representation on the Mo- 
bilization Policy Advisory Board, which 
includes agricultural representatives, 
who yesterday voted for the procedure 
I have been discussing. I would also 
add some representatives of consumer 
groups, as well as representatives of so- 
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called over-all public groups. We need 
that kind of a procedure now. I have a 
hunch and an expectation that if we put 
this program into operation, character- 
ized, as it is, by a maximum amount of 
voluntarism, a final stamp of approval 
will be placed on it by an overwhelming 
majority vote in any general labor- 
management-agriculture-consumer con- 
ference that may be called. 

The next paragraph of the recommen- 
dations is that— 

In any such case certified to the Board by 
the President or in any such case where the 
parties jointly agree to submit the case to 
the Board for their recommendations, the 
Board shall investigate and inquire into the 
issues in dispute and promptly report to the 
President thereon with their recommenda- 
tions to the parties as to fair and equitable 
terms of settlement. 


Mr. President, that provision consti- 
tutes much less compulsion than was ex- 
ercised by the War Labor Board during 
World War II, for, in the last analysis, 
during World War II the War Labor 
Board became a compulsory arbitration 
board. There can be no question about 
that. Every time a case was taken to 
the President for enforcement, that was 
compulsion, and the request then made 
was that the decision of the Board be 
enforced by the Government. 

Mr. President, I dare say some lead- 
ers of industry who have already com- 
mented upon the action of yesterday 
have not noted carefully enough the 
point that in those instances in which 
a case is certified to the Board by the 
President because the President believes 
it to be of sufficient importance in view 
of its effect upon the defense effort, the 
Board does not proceed to sit as a com- 
pulsory arbitration tribunal. I believe 
the meaning in law of the language 
employed is that the Board shall func- 
tion as a fact-finding board, but a fact- 
finding board, with the obligation to 
make recommendations for a fair set- 
tlement of the dispute. 

To whom does the Board make its 
recommendations? It makes them to 
the President. If that does not afford 
protection in the situation presented by 
assuring the maximum amount of vol- 
untarism, then I do not know what lan- 
guage could be used which would bring 
about that result. 

We have been pretty much in agree- 
ment in the recent past that the Presi- 
dent has the authority to appoint fact- 
finding boards in disputes which involve 
national emergencies, even when we 
have not been engaged in the defense 
effort. For example, I recall in the New 
York Times of July 13, 1949, a story 
dealing with the President's appoint- 
ment of a Board to make recommenda- 
tions for the settlement of the steel 
strike. It will be recalled that in that 
case many persons challenged the au- 
thority of the President when he ap- 
pointed a fact-finding board, saying, 
“There is no statute on which he can 
base it; he does not have that executive 
power.” Some of us argued to the con- 
trary, because we held to the point of 
view that in such a national emergency 
the President of the United States had 
the power to proceed to act, with the 
reserved right of the Congress to take its 
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own action in the premises by providing 
a legislative mandate in accordance with 
which the President must act, once the 
legislative mandate went on the books, 
Some of us who took that position had 
some very able associates who shared 
that point of view with us, but with 
certain reservations, because the New 
York Times story of July 13, 1949, stated 
what the Senator from Ohio [Mr, Tarr] 
had to say about the appointment of 
the fact-finding board in the steel case, 
I read from the article: 

“The President has a perfect right,” said 
Senator Tart, “to appoint a fact-finding 
board if he wants to, but I think it is doubt- 
ful as to whether it is wise to do so at the 
present time. I think maybe the President 
ought to appeal to both sides to make a 
further attempt to settle things.” 


Mr. President, in the recommenda- 
tions which were adopted yesterday by 
the Mobilization Policy Advisory Board, 
it seems to me that adequate provision 
was made for exhausting all the volun- 
tary peaceful procedures of collective 
bargaining, conciliation, mediation, and 
voluntary arbitration, for when those 
peaceful procedures fail, the President 
shall then certify the case to the Board, 
if in his opinion it is a case which war- 
rants being certified because of his inter- 
ference with the defense effort; and, 
once certified, the Board shall then hear 
the parties, make findings of fact as to 
the causes of the dispute and the evi- 
dence existing in relation to it, and then 
make recommendations to the President 
of a fair and equitable basis of settle- 
ment. That is what the recommenda- 
tions of the Board provide. I think that 
is exceedingly fair and exceedingly 
proper, and it will be a matter of great 
regret to me if leaders of industry gen- 
erally, upon reflection, quarrel with that 
kind of procedure. 

The last recommendation is: 

In any such case where the parties jointly 
agree to be bound by the decision of the 
Board, the Board shall render a decision on 
the issues in dispute, which decision shall be 
binding on the parties. 


In other words, even in cases where 
the President has certified a case to the 
Board because, in his opinion, the dis- 
pute threatens the defense effort, the 
parties can at that stage of the dispute 
voluntarily agree that the Board, in 
hearing a certified case, shall render a 
decision in the dispute, which will be 
binding upon the disputants. 

That simply sets forth a well-estab- 
lished legal pattern of arbitration, and I 
assume that it is put in the recom- 
mendations so that if such an agree- 
ment is reached by the parties, their 
agreement will then be subject to ref- 
erence to the courts, if either party re- 
fuses to abide by his agreement to ac- 
cept as final and binding the decision of 
the Board. 

It is true that the recommendations 
do not provide what the President shall 
do if either party or both should refuse 
to agree to the Board’s findings of fact 
and recommendations, after a case has 
been certified and the Board has made 
its finding of fact and its recommenda- 
tions to the President for a fair and 
equitable settlement of the case. Some- 
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times there is a case in which both par- 
ties do not want to accept the recommen- 
dations. Iassume that if there were such 
a refusal we should then be confronted 
by a situation in which the President 
would have to resort to what I consider 
to be his basic Presidential nowers, so far 
as war powers are concerned in time of 
emergency, first to try to persuade the 
parties to accept the recommendations 
of the Board, or to accept such modifica- 
tions of the recommendations of the 
Board as the President himself might 
think fair and proper; and, persuasion 
failing, then resort could be had to any 
one of a variety of procedures which 
would be open, including, for example, 
recommendations to the Congress of spe- 
cific legislation for handling the case. 
So I think that the recommendations 
which were adopted yesterday by the 
Mobilization Policy Advisory Board were 
very reasonable, very fair in the pro- 
cedure indicated, and very desirable, be- 
cause it is very important, in my view, 
that we bring to an end the bitter unrest 
which has developed within certain in- 
dustries because of a failure up to this 
time to bring about quick adjudications 
of the disputes which have arisen in in- 
dustries. 

If we have learned any lesson from 
World War II in the handling of labor 
disputes, we certainly learned that a 
quick decision is the important thing. 
During that war we heard parties liti- 
gant say, Whatever you do, please give 
us a quick decision; let us get this be- 
hind us,” 

Here is a procedure which will permit 
of a quick decision. I do not want to 
see our Nation go into a world war with 
the possibility that greater disunity will 
be created because of the development 
of an unnecessary conflict between labor 
on one side and management on the 
other, resulting in engendering bitter 
feeling between not only labor and man- 
agement, but between the public and 
labor. 

Let us be realistic. Labor is always at 
a great disadvantage during an emer- 
gency, so far as protecting its economic 
rights may be concerned, because it is 
not and should not be free to strike, 
and during an emergency period the 
Government has a perfect right to ask 
labor to forego the right to strike. As 
I have previously said on the floor of 
the Senate and elsewhere, labor has no 
absolute right to strike; it has only a 
relative right. It has a right which must 
be exercised in relation to the public in- 
terest; and in an emergency period the 
public interest is so far superior to any 
relative right on the part of labor to ex- 
ercise economic force that I have been 
one who over the years has held, in de- 
cisions, that labor has no absolute right 
to strike when the use of the strike 
weapon jeopardizes the public welfare. 

The public, and the Government 
representing the publie as a whole, also 
have a responsibility—the basic respon- 
sibility of being fair in the procedure 
established for settling labor disputes 
during an emergency. If we are going 
to call upon labor, as we have the right 
to do, to forego economic action in the 
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settlement of disputes, then, in all fair- 
ness, we have the duty to establish a 
method for the settling of disputes dur- 
ing the war period quickly and imme- 
diately, by such a procedure as the 
representatives of agriculture, of labor, 
and of the public agreed to yesterday by 
a vote of 12 to 4, with industry members 
dissenting. 

One word in conclusion, Mr. President, 
in regard to an argument which is being 
used by some members of industry in 
opposition to the recommendations 
adopted. It is said that in many respects 
they set aside the Taft-Hartley Act for 
the duration of the emergency. That 
is an old, bewhiskered argument. How 
many times we heard a similar argument 
during World War II from both sides of 
the economic table, sometimes from 
labor, when labor thought that the long 
procedures of the Wagner Act would be 
favorable to them, and sometimes from 
employers who, although not enthusias- 
tic about the Wagner Act, were eager to 
get a delay in the handling of their case, 
which the Wagner Act would give them, 
and who argu2d that the jurisdiction of 
the Board took away the rights of the 
parties under the Wagner Act. 

They were not sustained in that posi- 
tion by any tribunal in the country. 
During the emergency the position was 
taken that the Government had the right 
to provide a fair procedure for handling 
disputes which involved the war effort. 
I do not think the members of industry 
will be sustained in their argument in 
connection with the Taft-Hartley Act, 
beceuse their rights under the Taft- 
Hartley Act will be preserved. The 
courts will be open to them, as they 
found them to be during World War II. 
The courts were open to them, so far as 
any rights they had under the Wagner 
Act were concerned. 

Regarding the resort to the long legal 
procedures of the Taft-Hartley Act. I 
submit the Government has the right 
and the duty to provide for some such 
procedure as is provided in the recom- 
mendations for an immediate and a 
quick settlement of a labor dispute aris- 
ing in a national defense plant, when 
such dispute is interfering with the 
defense effort. 

What is the alternative? We will not 
help the defense effort, we will not serve 
national unity well, if we take the posi- 
tion that labor, on the one hand, must 
not be allowed to strike, but that em- 
ployers, on the other hand, can take ad- 
vantage of labor by resorting to all the 
legal technicalities and delays of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, requiring not only 
months, but, in some instances, 2 or 3 
years, for final adjudication before a 
settlement in the case can be reached. 

No, Mr. President, I would not take 
away from the parties their right to 
exhaust their legal remedies under the 
Taft-Hartley Act, but I would say to 
American industry and to American 
labor, “You have a patriotic duty to 
agree to a fair procedure for the settle- 
ment of disputes arising in national de- 
fense plants during this emergency 
period, without resort to the strike or 
to the lock-out, or to any other form 
of economic action, and without seek- 
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ing to hide behind a barricade of legal 
technicalities which permit a delay in 
the adjudication of your dispute.” 

So, Mr. President, I close with an 
appeal to the President to approve the 
recommendations at the earliest possible 
date and with an appeal to American 
industry and labor to live up to what 
I think is their clear patriotic obligation, 
to carry out the fair provisions of the 
recommendations for the settlement of 
labor disputes in national defense plants 
during the emergency period. 


A FRAUDULENT LETTER—ARTICLE FROM 
THE NEW YORK JOURNAL-AMERICAN 


Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Rxconn an article en- 
titled “A Fraudulent Letter,” which ap- 
peared on page 1 of the New York Jour- 
nal-American of April 8, 1951. 

On March 14, 1951, Hon. THOMAS A. 
JENKINS, a Member of the House of 
Representatives from Ohio, inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, under the 
heading “Roosevelt traded American in- 
terest to please Stalin,” a story from 
the New York Journal-American of 
March 11, 1951, which appeared in the 
daily Recorp of March 16, 1951, at page 
A1543. 

The article from the April 8 issue of 
the New York Journal-American has to 
do with a letter represented to have 
been sent by Franklin D. Roosevelt to 
Jacob Zabronsky, president of the Na- 
tional Council of Young Israel. Under 
the headline “A fraudulent letter,” the 
Journal-American states that it has 
made an investigation and has found 
the letter to be a fabrication and a fraud. 
I think it is a good thing to print this 
explanatory article in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A FRAUDULENT LETTER 

On March 11 and the two following days, 
this newspaper published the so-called 
Figaro letters. 

The matter published by us comprises a 
letter répresented to have been sent by Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt to Jacob Zabronsky, presi- 
dent of the National Council of Young Israel, 
and correspondence between the American 
Ambassador to Madrid, Mr. Carlton F. J. 
Hayes, and the Spanish Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 

They are contained in the memoirs of a 
high Spanish official, presently acting as 
Spanish Ambassador to Chile. These mem- 
oirs were published in 1949, and in Febru- 
ary, 1951, they appeared in Le Figaro, con- 
servative and responsible Paris newspaper. 

In explanation, not as an excuse, we wish 
to state that this newspaper did not ques- 
tion the authenticity of the letters, since au- 
thenticity had not been denied for a year and 
a half after their first appearance, and after 
two publications. 

A thorough investigation indicates that 
the Hayes correspondence is authentic and 
that the Roosevelt letter is a fraud, and this 
newspaper denounces it as such. 

We regret its publication and caution all 
against believing it or using it or excerpts 
from it for any purpose whatsoever, It ap- 

to have been constructed for German 
wartime propaganda purposes. 

It goes without saying that this newspaper 
did not intend to cast the suspicion of Com- 
munist sympathies at the National Council 
of Young Israel or its officials. 
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That such an inference could be drawn, we 
sincerely regret. That such an inference has 
been drawn, we deeply deplore, and we are 
glad for the opportunity to state publicly 
that we know the National Council of Young 
Israel to be a religious organization of the 
highest character, the very purpose of whose 
existence would make communism hateful 
to it. 


Mr. McMAHON, I also ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp at this point a statement on the 
same subject, released by the Depart- 
ment of State on March 12, 1951. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


AUTHENTICITY or LETTER DATED FEBRUARY 
20, 1943, PURPORTEDLY WRITTEN BY PRESI- 
DENT ROOSEVELT TO A REPRESENTATIVE OF 
THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF YOUNG ISRAEL 


The only reference to that document in 
the files of the Department prior to the re- 
‘cent reports from Embassy Paris was that 
contained in despatch No. 694, May 26, 1950, 
from Embassy Madrid, The subject of that 
despatch was Espana tenia razón, 1939-45 
(Madrid, 1949, 1950), a justification of 
Spain's conduct during the past war, by 
José Maria Doussinague, former political di- 
rector of the Spanish Foreign Ministry and 
presently Spanish Ambassador to Chile. The 
pertinent statement referred to a letter al- 
legedly written by President Roosevelt to a 
Zionist Zabronsky. 

The alleged letter is not cut out of whole 
cloth but ingeniously fashioned from fact, 
half truth, rumor, and inaccuracy. The illu- 
sion of authenticity is created but fades 
under scrutiny. This is especially true of 
the final paragraph. 

A. The facts bearing upon an award of 
the council to President Roosevelt and the 
celebration of its thirty-first anniversary are 
as follows: 

1. In a letter of November 22, 1938, Jacob 
O. Zabronsky, president of the National 
Council of Young Israel, informed President 
Roosevelt that constituent branches of the 
council had unanimously voted to present 
him with its second annual award and a 
copy of Israel's greatest treasure, the scroll 
of the Torah. He requested the President 
to designate the time and place most con- 
venient for him to accept the award. 

2. President Roosevelt's acceptance of the 
award was communicated to Zabronsky by 
Col. Marvin H. McIntyre, secretary to the 
President, McIntyre’s letter was dated De- 
cember 12, 1938. Arrangements for the for- 
mal presentation were to be made at a later 
date. 

3. On December 14, 1938, Zabronsky again 
wrote to the President. Gratefully acknowl- 
edging the President's willingness to accept 
the award, he sought a statement from Mr. 
Roosevelt, a statement to be included in a 
publication which would be issued at the 
dinner on January 29, 1939, commemorating 
the twenty-seventh anniversary of the Na- 
tional Council of Young Israel, 
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1Photostatic copies of correspondence be- 
tween the White House and Zabronsky were 
made available by Herman Kahn, director of 
the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library, Hyde 
Park, N. Y. There are 53 pieces in the series, 
the first dated February 10, 1938, and the 
last November 8, 1944, none for 1943, These 
are all of a more or less ceremonial or rou- 
tine nature. The report from the Roosevelt 
Library stated that the material there failed 
to reveal any such letter as that of February 
20 or any indication of such a letter ever 
having been written. 


. Hinge of Fate, p. 711 f. 
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4. Subsequently, an appropriate message 
from the President, dated December 20, 1938, 
was sent to Zabronsky. Despite the changes 
that might occur in the process of several 
translations, there is a very striking similar- 
ity between the first three sentences of the 
December 20, 1938, document and the final 
paragraph of the alleged February 20, 1943, 
letter. (For a comparison, see C.) 

5, Jacob O. Zabronsky as president of the 
Council of Young Israel presented the second 
annual award and the scroll of the Torah to 
President Roosevelt at the White House, 
March 14, 1939, 

6. The thirty-first anniversary dinner of 
the council was held on March 28, 1943, 
Hotel Waldorf Astoria, New York. The 
presiding officer was President J. David Del- 
man, not Zabronsky. On that occasion, 
Zabronsky dedicated a service flag in honor 
of young Israelites in the Armed Forces and 
recited a prayer “for President Roosevelt, 
for all constituted officers of the United 
States, and for servicemen.” ? 

7. Writing to President Roosevelt on No- 
vember 1, 1944, Zabronsky expressed his 
“heartfelt wishes for a double victory—the 
first at the polls on November 7, and the 
second on the battlefields of the world in 
the very near future.” He recalled their 
meeting at the White House on March 14, 
1939, and indicated that he had not seen 
the President since that date. 

B. Other portions of the alleged letter suf- 
fer likewise under examination: 

1, Visit of Timoshenko to the United 
States. A check of qualified sources in State 
and Defense Departments, and CIA failed to 
uncover any evidence that Marshal Timo- 
shenko ever visited the United States before, 
during or after the war. In February 1943, 
however, rumors of a pending visit by Timo- 
shenko to the United States had appeared 
in press and radio reports from North Africa, 
London, and New York. In his press con- 
ference of February 16, 1943, President 
Roosevelt simply laughed off the question, 
Tass News Agency denied all reports.“ 

It is known that, in January 1943 Marshal 
Timoshenko was in active command of Soviet 
forces in the north between Staraya Russia 
and Leningrad. He was credited with vic- 
tories at Demyansk and in the Lake Ilmen 
region from February to June 1943. 

2. Councils of Europe and Asia. It is a 
matter of published record that, in the spring 
and fall of 1943, President Roosevelt was 
emphatically opposed to the United States 
being a member of an independent regional 
group such as a council of Europe. He indi- 
cated this position to British Foreign Secre- 
tary Eden in a meeting at Washington, 
March 27, 1943; and dgain to Josef Stalin at 
the Tehran Conference, November 1943.“ 

All the United Nations, in the President’s 
opinion, should be members of a world or- 
ganization, under which there might bere- 


?The Young Israel Viewpoint (April 1943), 
pp. 8-9; New York Times, March 29, 1943, 
6 


p. 6. 

New York Times, February 14, 1943, p. 36; 
ibid., February 15, p. 6; tbid., February 22, 
p. 9; The Public Papers and Addresses of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, vol. XII (The Tide 
Turns), p. 95. 

Robert E. Sherwood, Roosevelt and Hop- 
kins; an intimate history, pp. 717, 786. 
Prime Minister Churchill did discuss with 
President Inonu of Turkey at Adana, Janu- 
ary 30, 1943, the idea of a postwar organiza- 
tion such as Councils of Europe and of Asia. 


He publicized the scheme in a speech of 


March 21, 1943. (Winston S. Churchill, The 
Onwards to Victory; 
war speeches of the Right Hon. Winston S. 
Churchill, C. H., M. P., 1943, p. 36 f. Sher- 


wood, Roosevelt and Hopkins, p. 700.) 
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gional councils also exercising only advisory 
powers. The real decisions would be made 
by the United States, Great Britain, the 
Soviet Union, and China. This “four police- 
men” idea ties in with the world tetrarchy 
phrase of the alleged letter. In the latter, 
however, there is no mention of China. At 
the Tehran Conference, Stalin was reported 
to be doubtful as to the power of China 
when the war ended, and to feel that the 
small nations of Europe would take an un- 
favorable view of the “four policemen” con- 
cept, especially with China as one of them. 

8. Absorption of Baltic States by the So- 
viet Union: As late as March 14, 1943, when 
he discussed postwar geographical problems 
with Eden, President Roosevelt was averse to 
yielding unreservedly to any future Soviet 
demand for absorption of the Baltic States 
into the U. S. S. R. He felt that the United 
States would require another plebiscite as 
the 1939 was probably a fake. He agreed 
that pending a declison, close economic and 
military relations between those states and 
the Soviet Union were essential.“ 

4. Role of France in the postwar era: No 
evidence has been found as to what the 
President thought, in the spring of 1943, 
should be the role of France in the postwar 
period and world organization. 

C. Similarity between certain portions of 
December 20, 1938, message from President 
Roosevelt to Zabronsky and of alleged Febru- 
ary 20, 1943, document. 

1. December 20, 1938: 

“I am deeply touched by the action of the 
National Council of Young Israel in present- 
ing to me the second annual award of that 
organization. And I appreciate from the 
bottom of my heart the generous terms of 
your letter conveying to me your decision 
to present me with a copy of Israel's greatest 
treasure, the scroll of the Torah, 

“Will you, therefore, please convey my 
thanks to the national council on the happy 
occasion of the banquet marking its twenty- 
seventh anniversary.” 

2. February 20, 1943: 

“I noted with the greatest pleasure, as I 
said to you at the time, the generous terms 
of the document advising me of your de- 
cision, and the desire which you expressd 
of presenting to me, on behalf of the national 
council, a copy of that treasure which is 
the finest of Israel, the roll of the Torah, 
This letter is your proof of my acceptance; 
to the loyalty I respond with the greatest 
of confidence. Be good enough, I beg you, 
to convey my gratitude to the distinguished 
body over which you preside, recalling the 
happy occasion of the banquet on your 
thirty-first anniversary.” 


AN AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY BASED 


UPON ULTIMATE SECURITY AND WEL- 
FARE OF THIS NATION 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, this 
Nation is in dire need of an American 
foreign policy, a policy based solely and 
completely upon the ultimate security 
and general welfare of the United States 
of America, with a full realization that 
sovereign nations do not have perma- 


. nent friendships, but have only perma- 


nent interests. 

Acts of vengeance and recrimination, 
vilification of individuals, or the bitter- 
ness of attack upon personalities will not 
save our country in this crisis, Nor will 


` it safeguard the integrity and stature of 


America to make such a national issue a 
partisan quarrel between the Republican 
and Democratic Parties. 


ë Sherwood, Roosevelt and Hopkins, p. 786. 
ab) Sherwood, Roosevelt and Hopinks, pp. 
„715. 
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TIME AND VICTORY WILL DETERMINE WHO IS 
RIGHT 


Victory alone will determine who was 
right in the strategy of the Korean 
War—Gen. Douglas MacArthur or Dean 
Acheson. What we say and do here will 
not undo the errors of policy and com- 
mission which will now run their course, 
even as the errors of Tehran and Yalta, 
are facing us now. 

The dismissal from service of our 
greatest general, who has given 52 years 
of his long life to distinguished public 
service, must be discussed in an atmos- 
phere as free from personalities and as 
far above party politics as is possible. 

LOOK AT THE RECORD 


Therefore, I implore the gentlemen of 
both parties to look at the record which 
discloses that what we were told was a 
mere police action under the United Na- 
tions has extended itself into war, in 
which already 10,000 Americans have 
been killed in a reported total of nearly 
70,000 casualties. 

I fear war by whatever name it is 
called. Stalin calls war, peace. That 
may be Russian humor; it need not be 
adopted by the United States, for our 
people have never regarded war with 
favor. It is surely nothing to joke about. 
War is war; peace is peace. The use of 
one term for another can only be prop- 
agandistic hairsplitting designed to con- 
fuse the people. 

WHO ARE OUR FRIENDS? 


Where are our friends? Where are 
our allies? 

Is Great Britain our friend? Can we 
count upon Great Britain—when, as 
is now the case, she continues to sell ma- 
chinery, rubber, tin, fuels, and muni- 
tions to those who kill our sons, and even 
British soldiers in Korea? 

Can we trust Great Britain when, 
while she is associated with us in the 
Korean war, she encourages Soviet 
China to oppose our purposes in spirit? 

Can we trust France and Italy which 
seem to have adopted an attitude of ef- 
fective neutrality between the United 
States and Soviet Russia? 

Can we trust the United Nations which 
denounces the very war in which, for 
the first time, its flag flies over soldiers 
fighting in the name of the United 
Nations? 

Can we trust India which, while seek- 
ing our aid, acts as agent for Soviet 
China—and places embargoes on strate- 
gic metals which are essential to us? 

ISOLATION ISM—RESULT OF FAULTY POLICIES 


This question of an isolationism pro- 
duced by faulty policies cannot be ig- 
nored if we are to pursue the national 
interest. It is necessary that we analyze 
our position. What has happened dur- 
ing the past 5 years that Canada, our 
most constant friend and closest neigh- 
bor, suddenly turns upon us with an 
announcement so strongly worded, in 
press dispatches, as to be a caution? 

Mr. President, the present increasing- 
ly resentful attitude of many foreign 
nations should be a warning to the ad- 
ministration and to the American people 
that the senseless hybrid domestic and 
foreign policies and programs of the 
State Department are stripping this 
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Nation of its economic stability and of 
the respect of its neighbors. 
SEPARATE ISSUES FROM MEN 


These and other issues are inherent 
in the MacArthur controversy. If we 
separate the issues from the men, the 
issues stand like gigantic and frighten- 
ing obscene figures, dwarfing the human 
engaged in dispute. The men may dis- 
appear; the issues remain to haunt us. 

WHERE THE BLAME LIES IS CLEAR 


The President now seems to recognize 
the seriousness of a step which he took 
lightly. For he is now blaming all the 
errors of the past 20 years on the Repub- 
lican Party which he now describes as 
the war-mongering party. 

This reversal of fact does not trouble 
him, although his very statements de- 
nounce his knowledge of history. 

Again, let us look at the record: 

First. The Republicans were not in 
power when the United States, a neu- 
tral, aided Great Britain, a belligerent, 
by the exchange of destroyers for bases, 
and by lend-lease, thus setting a prece- 
dent which Soviet Russia is employing 
against us in Korea. The rule that neu- 
trals may engage in warlike acts without 
assuming belligerent responsibility was 
set by the United States, but those who 
implemented that act were not Repub- 
licans. 

Second. The Republican Party did not 
direct World War II nor attend the in- 
ternational conferences. 

Third. Members of the Republican 
Party were neither in the White House 
nor in the State Department at the time 
of the Tehran, Yalta, San Francisco, 
Paris, London, Potsdam, or Moscow con- 
ferences where the basis of our present 
misfortunes was laid. 

Fourth. The Republican Party did 
not give Manchuria to Russia at Yalta 
after issuing the factually false three- 
power declaration. 

Fifth. The Republican Party did not 
suppress the Wedemeyer report on 
China and Korea. 

Sixth. The Republican Party did not 
order General MacArthur into Korea 
and then tie his hands behind his back, 
blindfold him, give him a targetless war, 
and then try to make him responsible 
for the stalemated war that caused 
10,000 American lives and a total of 
nearly 70,000 casualties to date. 

Seventh. The Republican Party did 
not adopt the policy of inflation through 
deficit financing—on the theory that a 
nation can only be prosperous by spend- 
ing more than she can collect. 

Eighth. The Republican Party did not 
adopt the policy of “free trade”—the 
program of dividing our markets with 
the nations of the world, of destroying 
our workingmen and investors through 
sending their jobs to foreign soil. 

Ninth. The Republican Party did not 
tie the domestic and foreign policies to- 
gether, which the Constitution of the 
United States pointedly separates. 

Tenth. The Republican Party did not 
adopt the policy of sending “foot sol- 
diers” to Europe and Asia—their real 
fundamental problem is over-popula- 
tion—when the decision in the next war 
will probably be won through air power 
and submarine fleets. | 
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Eleventh. The Republican Party did 
not surrender our foreign policy to the 
dictates of the British. Colonial Empire 
System. . 

Twelfth. The Republican Party did 
not dismiss General MacArthur. 

Thirteenth. The Republican Party did 
not recognize Soviet Russia in 1933. 

Fourteenth. The Republican Party 
did not make the State Department sub- 
servient first to Soviet Russia during 
World War Il—and then to Great Brit- 
ain, becoming a satellite to protect the 
British colonial empire in the Far East, 
the Mediterranean area and on the 
African continent. 

THE EFFECT OF THE FALL OF CHINA 


We are witnessing the fall of China— 
while it is still in our power to prevent it, 

If China falls under the complete con- 
trol of Communist Russia it will mean 
Russian domination of Asia, and 100 
years from now modern history will be 
dated from that world-shaking event. 

Our people do not now realize the pro- 
found, far-reaching effect such an event 
will have on the world concentration of 
power, with the regrouping of nations 
and the complete change in the future 
economy and welfare of this country, 
and the effect upon our own lives. 

When and if Asia falls under the dom- 
ination of Russia, then Europe will fall 
as soon as Russia, then backed by the 
power of Asia, chooses to move. 

We must have an American foreign 
policy if our American way of life is to 
survive. 

NATIONS RAVE PERMANENT INTERESTS—NOT 

PERMANENT FRIENDSHIPS 

It is a truism of history that success- 
ful nations cannot have permanent 
friendships; they have permanent in- 
terests. 

This truism must be fully understood 
to realize the significance of George 
Washington’s statement when he said 
that we should avoid permanent alli- 
anccs with foreign powers. 

History is strewn with the wreckage 
of so-called permanent treaties readily 
broken when the interests of either na- 
tion moved away from the terms of the 
treaty. 

THE ULTIMATE SECURITY OF AMERICA 


We should have an American policy, 
flexible as need be, based solely upon 
the ultimate security and welfare of this 
Nation. 

Our great mistake has been to say that 
we are going to hold the world status 
quo, that wherever a fire starts we will 
put it out. A laudable ambition not 
only impracticable, but impossible of at- 
tainment. 

SEVENTEEN MILLION SQUARE MILES—OVER A 


x BILLION PEOPLE 


With 17,000,000 square miles and over 
a billion people in Asia, we could not 
hold it. We could not occupy it, even if 
God handed it to us on a silver platter. 

There are 7,000,000 square miles of 
China, with over 400,000,000 people. No 
one can occupy China. No one in his 
right mind is going to entertain the 
thought of trying. 
ADMINISTRATION BUILT UP COMMUNIST CHINA 

The program of building up Commu- 
nist China in opposition to Nationalist 


t 
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China started at Yalta when an ailing 
President advised by Alger Hiss, now 
serving a term in the penitentiary, 
turned over the harbors and transpor- 
tation system in Manchuria to Soviet 
Russia. This meant giving Russia the 
control over the breadbasket of China, 
and it was done without China's consent, 
which we later forced her to give. 

In 1946, General Marshall, now Secre- 
tary of National Defense, was sent to 
China to force Chiang Kai-shek to co- 
operate with the Communists. The gen- 
eral said he had discovered that they 
were “agrarian Communists.” The State 
Department, through General Marshall, 
also forced Chiang Kai-shek to leave the 
pass unguarded into Manchuria above 
the Great Wall of China. The Commu- 
nists went into China, armed themselves 
with the materials left there by the de- 
feated Japanese and moved into Na- 
tionalist China. 

This was, perhaps, the turning point 
of the war between the Nationalists and 
the Communists in China. 

Since that time the Secretary of State 
has never rested, but has continually 
urged decisions and rulings in favor of 
Communist China, and announced 
openly as he did before the joint meet- 
ing of the two Houses of Congress, that 
the United States would not veto the 
admission of Communist China to the 
United Nations, 

The way is now open for Red China’s 
admission to that organization, and her 
recognition by the United States. 

Jerry Greene, on April 6, 1951, said in 
the second of three articles for the New 
York Daily News on the United States’ 
strength in the air compared with 
Russia’s: 

Latest intelligence reports indicate that 
Russia today has 25,000 operational aircraft 
in her armed services and of these 15,000 are 
in front-line units. 

United States reports disclose that we have 
$,200 combat planes in the Air Force and 
something less than that total in the Navy. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point as a part of my remarks the 
dispatch from the New York Daily News 
of Friday, April 6, 1951, entitled “Rus- 
sians Have 25,000 Operational War 
Planes.” 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Russians Have 25,000 OPERATIONAL WAR 
PLANES 
(By Jerry Greene) 

(This is the second of three articles on the 
United States strength in the air compared 
with Russia’s.) 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 5.—Latest intelli- 
gence reports indicate that Russia today has 
25,000 operational aircraft in her armed serv- 
ices and of these 15,000 are in front-line 
units. 

If these figures are correct, and few around 
Washington will dispute them, this means 
that the Soviet has just about twice the air 
power in being that this country has at the 
moment. 

United States reports disclose that we have 
3,200 combat planes in the Air Force and 
something less than that total in the Navy. 
The Navy's latest tabulation listed 6,200 


planes assigned to the fleet, but this included - 
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combat, support, and shore establishment 
aircraft. 
RUSSIAN PRODUCTION HIGH 

Russia’s productive capacity now is esti- 
mated at 40,000 to 50,000 planes per year, 
and the experts figure this can be jumped 
by another 10,000 without much trouble, 

While the United States was sitting back 
and being proud of owning the atom bomb, 
with some extremists figuring this weapon 
gave this country supremacy in any future 
conflict, the Russians, building a bomb of 
their own, rushed the development of jet 
aircraft. 

One intelligence report here has this to 
say: “At least 10 types of jet aircraft are 
currently in production in Russia, of which 
2 are bombers and 3 are fighters specifically 
designed for close-support work. In all 
probability the other five jets are also capa- 
ble of providing ground support as well as 
being used as defensive fighters. 

COMPARE WELL WITH OURS 

“Nearly all these jets will perform in the 
550-650 mile-per-hour class and in general 
compare favorably with those in American 
operational units.” 

This report had this comment as a snap- 
per: “Compared to American air power, it is 
apparent that the Soviet Union is outproduc- 
ing us in numbers of aircraft and has avail- 
able a substantially greater striking force 
which we will be unable to equal for many 
months to come.” 

Another report said that the Russians 
have about 19,000 planes in military service, 
of which 9,000 are postwar fighters and more 
than half of these are jets. The rest of the 
planes, this report indicates, are bombers, 
and of these 600 are the TU-4 type—the 
Soviet copy of the B-29, which is still the 
backbone of our A-bomb retaliation force. 

It's little known, but of major importance 
come another war—Russia’s satellites have 
3,000 planes, manned by 42,000 men, 

PENTAGON PESSIMISTIC 

Our planes, with our pilots, have given an 
excellent account of themselves in Korea 
when matched against some of Russia's pro- 
duction-line models, presumably piloted by 
Chinese. But the Korean results don’t en- 
courage the Pentagon airmen, who know 
what the Soviet is capable of throwing into 
action. We haven't got enough, they say, 
and we can't get it fast enough. 

That’s why the air generals keep saying 
publicly that if Russia strikes, some of her 
planes will get through to United States tar- 
gets and will hurt. 


AMERICA FIRST 


Mr. MALONE. The junior Senator 
from Nevada is for the United States of 
America first, last, and all of the time. 
It is becoming more popular to be for 
our homeland—we have been through a 
great sickness—we are convalescing—the 
future is bright. 

The junior Senator from Nevada is for 
America like Churchill is for England— 
and he is for England like Churchill is 
for America. 

Every move that the junior Senator 
from Nevada has made, every vote he 
has cast since the people of his State of 
Nevada sent him to the Senate, and 
every vote that he is likely to cast will be 
calculated to reflect the ultimate security 
and the general welfare of this Nation. 

He believes in the truism that a major 
nation cannot have permanent friend- 
ships, but they have permanent inter- 
ests and that is the basis for his belief 
that the Monroe Doctrine method of 
dealing with foreign nations is superior 
to the permanent rigid treaty or pact 
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method of protective combinations of 
nations. 

Properly prepared, with air power and 
submarine fleets, together with trained 
servicemen, this Nation can control the 
air over any area important to our ulti- 
mate security—and can blockade any 
nation seeking to move into that area. 

George Washington said in his often 
misunderstood statement that we should 
avoid permanent alliances with foreign 
powers—he pointedly did not say that 
we should not have temporary alliances 
and allies for a definite purpose. 

His statement is in line with the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, which is a policy which 
gives us control over our own destiny. 
I; is in line with England’s 100-year-old 
policy that she had no permanent 
friendships or enmities, but only perma- 
nent interests. 

This principle is in line with common 
horse sense. I pointedly disagree with 
England’s method of signing rigid eco- 
nomic and military pacts with both Rus- 
sia and the United States—with the evi- 
dent purpose of adhering to the nation, 
if and when there is a final show-down, 
which is better calculated to protect her 
interests. 


CHOICE OF TWO POLICIES 


The country is at the crossroads in 
Asia and must make a choice of two 
policies: 

First. Accept the Acheson-British 
foreign policy of admitting Communist 
China to the United Nations—giving 
Formosa to the Communists—and losing 
all of Asia to Russian domination. 

Second. Prevent with every means at 
our command the admission of Com- 
munist China to the UN, and her recog- 
nition by the United States; hold For- 
mosa for Nationalist China; win the war 
against the Chinese Communists in 
Korea through the destruction of the 
supply lines, transportation systems and 
war industries in Manchuria and eastern 
China with air power, and by blockading 
the China coast against shipments of 
arms and strategic minerals and other 
war-making materials; and forthwith 
liberate Chiang Kai-shek and General 
Sun-Li-Jen to return to the mainland 
and resume the protection of their 
homeland. 

THE COMMUNIST MISTAKE—COULD DELAY -- 

RUSSIAN INVASION 

The Chinese Communists have at- 
tacked our Army in Korea—they have 
deliberately given us just cause to de- 
stroy their present and potential war- 
making capacity, and thereby delay by 
several years, if not permanently the 
domination of China by Russia. The 
Chinese Communists have made it easier 
for Russia to consolidate her gains in 
that potentially great fighting nation— 
and, through her, to dominate practi- 
cally all of Asia. 

BARRON'S WEEKLY ON THE FAR EAST 

With further reference to the Mac- 
Arthur-Truman controversy, Barron’s 
National Business and Financial Weekly 
had this to say on April 9: 

In the Far East, Mr. Truman will have in 
one way or another to come to grips with 
MacArthur's contention that it makes less 
than no sense to sacrifice American lives in 
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Korea if th forces of Chiang Kai-shek are 
held in tightest leash. 

In Europe it likewise makes no sense to 
send divisions abroad if the best that Am- 
bassador Jessup can do is talk disarmament 
with the Russians in Paris, a disarmament 
which at the moment could only enhance 
Russian power. 

The minimum goal surely is to negotiate 
a peace treaty with Austria consonant with 
this country’s interest. The maximum goal, 
to be achieved not only over a long period 
of years, but by every sort of pressure, is to 
get the Russian Army out of Central Europe. 
Until this is done there will and there can 
be no lasting peace. 

BLOCKADE RED CHINA—WIN IN ASIA 


We cannot keep wasting American 
men and resources in Asia without a 
decision. We cannot afford to be per- 
manently caught in a Korean limited 
war—and at the same time if we aban- 
don Korea now, regardless of the mis- 
take of sending foot soldiers there in 
the first place, we lose Asia—and this 
we must not risk, because to lose to Red 
China is to lose practically all of Asia to 
the Red Communists. 

TO INVADE WITH “FOOT SOLDIERS’”— 
HEIGHT OF FOLLY 


To invade Communist China with 
foot soldiers would be the height of 
folly, just as it was folly to invade Korea 
with foot soldiers. 

We can blockade the China coast with 
our fleet, now being used in the silly pro- 
cedure of bottling up the only ally we 
have in that area, Chiang Kai-shek 
and his efficient generals including Gen- 
eral Sun-Li-Jen on Formosa, while al- 
lowing, if not actually promoting, trade 
as usual in the strategic and critical tin, 
rubber and steel supplies, through Sin- 
gapore and Hong Kong, with Commu- 
nist China and Russia. 

TRADE AS USUAL—ERLE COCKE, JR., NATIONAL 
COMMANDER 


Erle Cocke, Jr., national commander 
of the American Legion said on April 16 
that “the British are sending 11 ship- 
loads of strategic materials to Commu- 
nist China every week. We are placing 
too high a price on this Hong Kong 
economy.” 

He advocated all-out measures against 
China. He said: 

We should bomb Red airports in Man- 
churia, blockade China, use Chiang Kai- 
shek's troops and rearm Japan. 

BRITAIN—FORMOSA TO RED CHINA 


In a United Press dispatch dated April 
11, based on information from authori- 
tative sources, it was reported that Brit- 
ain had proposed giving Formosa to 
Red China, and suggested that the Red 
regime have a voice in writing the Japa- 
nese peace treaty. The dispatch further 
stated that this development brought to 
a head the long difference of opinion 
between this country and Great Britain 
on the question of which government 
was entitled to represent China on the 
international scene. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD, at 
this point, as a part of my remarks the 
United Press dispatch from Washington, 
dated April 11, headed “Give Formosa to 
Red China, Britain urges.” 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, 
Morse in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

The dispatch is as follows: 

Give FORMOSA To Rep CHINA, BRITAIN URGES 

WASHINGTON, April 11.— Britain has pro- 
posed giving Formosa to Communist China 
and has suggested the Red regime have a 
voice in writing a Japanese peace treaty, 
authoritative sources said today. 

These sources said the British view was 
sent to the United States in an aide memoir 
about 10 days ago. 

The development brought to a head the 
long differences between this country and 
the British on the question of which govern- 
ment will represent China on an interna- 
tional scale. 

UNITED STATES OPPOSING REDS 

The United States has rejected any recog- 
nition or entrance into the United Nations of 
the Communist regime. However, it has 
acted to neutralize the authority of Chiang 
Kai-shek's Nationalists and confine them to 
their refuge on Formosa. Great Britain has 
taken the position the Reds are in fact the 
rulers of China and it is useless to blink at 
that fact. 

President Truman has proposed the fate 
of Formosa be put over for settlement by 
the UN after security is restored in the Far 
East. Giving Formosa to the Communists 
would in effect wipe out Chiang’s regime. 

In London, the British Foreign Office an- 
nounced Britain’s position on allowing the 
Chinese Communists to take part in current 
negotiations on a Japanese peace treaty had 
been made known in consultations now 
under way in Washington. 

BRITISH ANNOUNCEMENT 

The British official announcement said: 

“In the communiqué issued in December 
after the conversations between the Prime 
Minister and the President of the United 
States, it was stated that Great Britain and 
the United States had agreed to differ on the 
subject of which government was entitled 
to represent China, 

“His Majesty’s Government and the United 
States Government are agreed that all the 
states which played a major part in the de- 
feat of Japan should participate in the draft- 
ing of the Japanese peace treaty. As a con- 
sequence, His Majesty’s Government have 
recorded their view that the Central People’s 
Government [Chinese Communists] should 
be given an opportunity to take part in the 
current negotiations.” 


COLONIAL EMPIRE SLAVERY SYSTEM IS DEAD 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, the 
colonial empire slavery system is dead, 
yet we are even now supporting this out- 
moded principle in the Far East, the Ma- 
layan States, and Indochina, the Medi- 
terranean area, including Egypt—the 
African colonies and the whole Moslem 
world. We are thus making enemies 
where we desperately need friends 
whose interests are common with our 
own. 

OUR ATOMIC BOMB SECRETS 


We gave, and are still giving to the 
British all of our atomic bomb secrets. 
Yet Britain has recognized Communist 
China, wants the United Nations to ad- 
mit Communist China, and wants to give 
Formosa to Communist China. 

Great Britain has an independent 
military and economic pact with Russia. 
She is trading as usual with both Red 
China and Russia and the iron curtain 
countries, sending them materials they 
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need to consolidate their gains and to 
fight world war III with us. 

Mr. President, it will be remembered 
that on this floor 2 years ago, again a 
year ago, and only last month for the 
third time the junior Senator from 
Nevada placed in the Recorp a list of 88 
trade treaties, and then 96 trade treaties 
which the 16 Marshall-plan countries 
have in good standing with Russia and 
the iron-curtain countries. Those na- 
tions are sending Russia and the iron- 
curtain countries all kinds of materials 
they need to make a third world war on 
us and to consolidate their gains. 

The junior Senator from Nevada also 
included in the Recorp, the first time on 
March 30, 1949, the full text, and again 
on later occasions excerpts from these 
military and economic pacts which both 
France and England have separately 
with Russia; these pacts are in good 
standing and read startlingly like the 
Atlantic Pact. It is hard to see how 
those two countries could lose in the 
final showdown because they could take 
their choice whether they would go with 
Russia or the United States of America. 

Why give such vital information as 
atomic knowledge to Britain? If to 
Britain, then why not France, or Bel- 
gium, or China? Why not give it to 
Sweden or to Switzerland? 

Entrusting such secrets to untrust- 
worthy allies is, in effect, putting our 
fate, the very lives of our people, in the 
hands of the British. 

Now the Communists are blackmail- 
ing the British on account of their colo- 
nial possessions in the Far East, and the 
British are blackmailing, or rather trick- 
ing, us into going along in the recogni- 
tion of the Communist regime of China 
to save these possessions. We recognize 
still Nationalist China and the British 
recognize Communist China—and our 
Secretary of State actually told a joint 
meeting of the Congress that we will 
not use the veto to prevent the admis- 
sion of Communist China to the UN. 

Every man connected with the reck- 
less disclosure of our atomic secrets to 
the British should be tried for treason. 
COMMUNIST SYMPATHIZERS CONTROL THE UN 

ARMY 

The following members made up the 
Korean “cease fire” committee of the 
United Nations: India, Sir Benegal N. 
Rau; Iran, Nasrollah Entezam; Canada, 
Lester B. Pearson, 

Mr. Pearson, Mr. President, was 
the one who just lately let loose the 
statement in a press dispatch that from 
here on there would be a difference in 
the relations between Canada and the 
United States of America. He did not 
predict an open break. But he went 
much further than anyone ever sus- 
pected these nations would go in part- 
ing company with each other. 

The nations represented on the cease 
fire committee had either already recog- 
nized Communist China, or were openly 
sympathetic with her. This was the 
committee of the United Nations to 
which President Truman had transferred 
much of the responsibility for the policy 
in the Korean War. The UN policy held 
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the United Nations forces on the thirty- 
eighth parallel approximately 10 days on 
their first trip across, giving the fleeing 
North Koreans time to regroup their 
forces and call on Communist China for 
reinforcements. 

Finally our forces were allowed to pro- 
ceed to the Manchurian border, and 
there they were held again, while the 
UN would let neither foot soldiers nor 
the air force cross the border to destroy 
the supply lines and the south Man- 
churian industries from which supplies 
were being shipped to the enemy, or to 
break up any aggregation of industry or 
forces in China itself, 

With a guaranty that they would not 
be molested north of the Korean border, 
the Communists increased their pro- 
duction and supply lines and reorganized 
their forces for an attack on the United 
Nations’ army. 

Since the United Nations’ army was 
ordered not to attack the Communists in 
Manchuria, but to stop them at the line 
of scrimmage on the border like in a 
foothall game, the UN finally worked out 
a kind of war that even MacArthur 
could not win, and our forces were 
driven back across the thirty-eighth 
parallel. 

TO FIGHT, BUT NOT TOO HARD 


Now they are on the way again with 
the same set of orders—to fight, but not 
too hard—to move, but not too fast— 
and, on no account, to disturb the supply 
lines and industries from which the ma- 
terial is being shipped to murder and 
mutilate the men of the United Nations’ 
army, including our American boys. 

It is, of course, a policy entirely con- 
trolled by the British and French, so that 
they may deal with the Communists in 
retaining their interests in Indochina, 
Singapore, and the Malayan States— 
their colonial possessions; also, that 
trade through these possessions with 
Communist China and Russia might 
proceed as usual and without delay. 

We have agreed to hold our Navy near 
Formosa, and in no way to interfere with 
trade on the China coast. 

WE HAVE BEEN POURING OUT OUR SUBSTANCE 

Mr. President, the deliberate and end- 
less assistance direct to the Socialist 
governments in Europe in the form of 
lend-lease, UNRRA, the gift-loan to 
England, the Marshall plan or ECA, 
point 4, loans from the World Bank and 
the Export and Import Bank, topped by 
the division of our markets through the 
free-trade program of the State De- 
partment under the 1934 Trade Agree- 
ments Act, the so-called Reciprocal 
Trade Act, has constituted a continuous 
drain on the taxpayers of this Nation. 

Mr. President, the sending of troops 
and arms and war material to Europe is 
really an extension of ECA in a different 
form. 

The sending of a large number of men 
to Europe, will augment the tourist- 
traffic income by the payment of their 
salaries and expenses. The drain on the 
American taxpayers continues. 

THE PRESIDENT’S COMMITMENTS TO GREAT 

BRITAIN 

During the conference from December 

4 to 9, 1950, Clement Attlee, Prime Min- 
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ister of Great Britain, was assured by 
President Truman that there would be 
no major invasion of North Korea with- 
out Great Britain’s prior approval. 

In that connection, I quote from the 
April 10, 1951, issue of the Whaley-Eaton 
Service Foreign Letter No. 1669. In re- 
porting a statement said to be included 
in a report to Parliament by the British 
Foreign Secretary, this service said: 

President Truman gave Attlee, in Wash- 
ington (January 1951) absolute assurances 
that there would be (a) no major invasion 
of North Korea, (b) no bombing of Man- 
churia, and (c) no change in the Formosan 
policy without previous consultation with 
London, Ottawa, and Paris. We are not con- 
cerned, therefore, with statements by Mac- 
Arthur. He cannot change the accepted 
policy. 


Mr. President, the Whaley-Eaton 
Service is a very famous and very reliable 
English news service. 

ENGLAND’S 100-YEAR-OLD FOREICN FOLICY 


England—the land of great statesmen 
and, up to now, the land of an indomi- 
table race—enunciated her real down- 
to-earth national policy nearly 100 years 
ago, thiough one of its great Prime Min- 
isters, Lord Palmerston. 

Lord Palmerston voiced England's 
policy when he said in June 1849, 

We have no eternal allies, and we have no 
perpetual enemies. Our inverests are eternal 
and perpetual, and those interests it is our 
duty to follow. 


He did not make that policy of Eng- 
land, Mr. President, but he expressed its 
most important principle. 

THESE ARE ENGLAND’S PRIME INTERESTS 


If we could first understand what a 
small foreign nation’s policy must of 
necessity be if it is to survive over the 
years, it would help us to better under- 
stand why it may be necessary for Eng- 
land to do the things which her present 
leaders have apparently decided to be 
her current best interests. These are— 

First. Force the United States to rec- 
ognize the Communist regime in China. 

Second. Transfer Formosa to the Chi- 
nese Communists. 

Third. Trade as usual with Red 
China—just the same as they had always 
traded in that area. 

Fourth. Trade as usual with Russia, 
supposedly our common enemy, forcing 
the United States to bid against her for 
the tin, rubber, hemp, and so forth, 
which we so desperately need for our 
own security and for furnishing a:ens to 
Europe, including England—an ironical 
situation. 

Fifth. Trade as usual with the iron- 
curtain countries. 

Sixth. Maintain an independent mili- 
tary and economic treaty or pact with 
Russia—a pact reading startlingly like 
the Atlantic Pact which they have with 
us 


Seventh. Ignore the inconsistency of 
sending a token force of their own Eng- 
lish soldiers to fight with our American 
troops against an enemy while at the 
same time supplying arms and war ma- 
tériel to that same enemy over their 
trade routes. 

Eighth. Object strenuously to any 
blockade of the Chinese coast by our 
fieet or air power which might in any 
way interfere with their trade as usual. 
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Ninth. Ignore the incongruity of Eng- 
land’s holding Singapore and the Ma- 
layan States in colonial slavery while 
we—her supposed ally—are fighting to 
free South Korea from domination by 
North Korea, which, in turn, might be 
dominated by another nation. 

Tenth. Ignore the inconsistency of her 
nationalizing her own steel, coal, and 
transportation industries while getting 
ready to send her troops into Iran to pre- 
vent the nationalization of petroleum 
there—with grave danger of thereby 
dragging the United States of America 
into world war III. 

During World War II, when President 
Roosevelt told Prime Minister Churchill 
that Great Britain should relinquish her 
Possessions in Hong Kong, Churchill, 
speaking at the Lord Mayor’s luncheon 
in London, on November 10, 1942, said: 

I have not become the King’s First Min- 


ister in order to preside over the liquidation 
of the British Empire. 


Mr. President, that statement lays it 
on the line as to just what is going to 
happen when the trouble really starts 
in Asia. 

THE MONROE DOCTRINE 

When these facts are fully understood 
by the American people, then, and only 
then, will our legislative bodies recog- 
nize the correctness of a Monroe Doctrine 
which did not include specific signed 
pacts of any kind or nature, but, instead, 
set forth a flexible foreign policy, laid 
down by this Nation in the interests of 
our ultimate security and welfare. 

The Monroe Doctrine for the Western 
Hemisphere, enunciated by President 
Monroe 128 years ago, met with the in- 
stantaneous approval of the South 
American and Central American coun- 
tries. We took little, if any, chance in 
signing an inter-American pact based 
upon this doctrine, because of the ob- 
vious permanent interests due to our 
contiguous areas. 

PERMANENT PACTS— EMBARRASSING AND 
DANGEROUS 

On the other hand, signing so-called 
permanent pacts with foreign noncon- 
tiguous nations—as, for example, the 
Atlantic Pact—could, and probably will, 
prove to be not only embarrassing but 
extremely dangerous. 

The Atlantic Pact includes the colo- 
nial-empire nations of England, France, 
Belgium, and the Netherlands, and while 
the areas to be protected are supposedly 


„defined, our moral commitment will in- 


volve us, regardless of our own ultimate 
safety and welfare, when these nations 
get themselves involved in protecting 
their interests anywhere—in the Ma- 
layan States, Indochina, Africa, the 
Middle East, or in the Mediterranean 
area. 
PROGRESS 

We are making progress in our own 
country. More and more of our citizens 
are quickening their interest in public 
affairs because they suddenly have be- 
gun to realize the dangerous inroads 
that the economic one-worlders, the 
hothouse economists, the World Feder- 
ationists, the Socialists, and the slap- 
happy Frankfurters are making on our 
Government and our American way of 
life. 
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THE DIRECTED TRIO 


All these political misfits are neld to- 
gether and directed by the Truman- 
Acheson-Marshall trio, men who are 
themselves caught in a sinister, ruthless 
undertow thoroughly and completely 
controlled by the British Empire. 

OUR BRITISH-CONTROLLED HYBRID POLICY 


Apropos of our British-controlled, hy- 
brid domestic and foreign policy, I now 
quote from the Book of Genesis, chapter, 
27, the twenty-second verse: 

And Jacob went near unto Isaac, his 
father; and he felt him, and said, the voice 
is Jacob's voice, but the hands are the hands 
of Esau. 


Mr. President, I quote now from an 
address which I made on the floor of 
the Senate on March 21, 1951: 

The voice of this foreign policy we are 
using is the State Department’s voice, but 
the hands are those of Europe, principally 
those of England, controlling our hybrid 
domestic and foreign policy. 

This combination is wrecking our national 
economy and is putting us into an interna- 
tional position which is untenable and in- 
defensible. 

ONE ECONOMIC WORLD—COLONIAL SLAVERY 

SYSTEM 

The one economic world objective and 
the protection of the British-France-Bel- 
gium-Netherlands colonial-empire slav- 
ery system throughout the world are 
being firmly established as a permanent 
policy of this Nation through inflation, 
free trade, taxes. Our present interna- 
tional policy is calculated to protect these 
empire systems. 

PRESIDENT AGGRAVATES OUR MISFORTUNE 


Mr. President, the President of the 
United States only aggravates our mis- 
fortune when he makes today’s problem 
a partisan issue. His psychology works 
furiously, but what he fails to recog- 
nize—and respect—is that he is Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, 
and is not a stump speaker in a local 
partisan fight. 

Mr. President, we face disaster. With 
courage, let us face it as Americans, pro- 
tecting the reputation of no man, safe- 
guarding the political position of no man, 
forcing no partisan issues, but serving, 
as we have been chosen to serve the 
United States of America, our beloved 
homeland, which with clear minds and 
with the help of God can be preserved 
for all time. 

SIR ALFORD MAC KINDER—THE “HEARTLAND” 


Sir Alford MacKinder said, in one of 
his able works early in this century, that 
any country that controls the “heart- 
land” of Asia controls the world. He 
described the heartland cf Asia as China, 
Mongolia, western Russia, and eastern 
Siberia. 

It is generally understood that Russia 
has decided to make her play for the con- 
trol of Asia through the control of 
China—and through the control of Asia 
to control Europe and the world. 

Asia is the key to the control of Eu- 
rope; when Asia falls to the Soviets then 
Europe will fall whenever Russia chooses 
to move. Consequently, Communist con- 
trol of China must be stopped if Russian 
domination of Asia and later of Europe 
is to be prevented. 

The question is one of procedure, 
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RECOMMENDATIONS FOR AN AMERICAN FOREIGN 
POLICY 

First. We should name those areas 
the integrity of which is important to 
our ultimate security, and we say to any 
aggressor nation: “This far and no far- 
ther. If you step over the line, we will 
loose on you from the air—upon your 
industrial centers, your sources of sup- 
ply, your supply lines, your war-making 
machines—everything at our command.” 
We would destroy any nation’s war-mak- 
ing capacity which sought to move into 
any areas whose integrity was consid- 
ered important to our ultimate safety. 
Thus we cover with a Monroe Doctrine 
all territory we wish to deny to the 
enemy. The necessary foot soldiers 
would be set up by the area being 
defended. 

Second. We should select the neces- 
sary bases for strategic areas and there 
erect our air power and submarine bases, 
principally in the Western Hemisphere 
for long-range bombing operations. 

Third. We then concentrate American 
resources and ingenuity on the ration 
of unchallengeable air and sea power. 
If we maintain this position, we can win 
any war with Russia or any group of 
nations. 

Fourth. We forthwith stop assistance 
of every nature to the Communist na- 
tions and to nations in any way assist- 
ing Russia, her captive nations, and 
communistic China in the consolidation 
of Soviet gains and in the preparation 
for world war III. 

Fifth. Officially inform both France 
and England that they must immedi- 
ately terminate the economic and mili- 
tary pacts which they maintain sepa- 
rately with Soviet Russia. 

Sixth. Give no more money, as loans 
and gifts to any government as such. 
If necessary such loans might be made 
to private business in strategic areas 
without weakening our own economy, in 
the same manner and on the same terms 
as the RFC loans funds to private busi- 
ness in this country in times of stress. 

Seventh. Further assistance to Euro- 
pean nations would be predicated upon 
an economic union or a United States of 
Europe, and a free exchange of their 
currencies and goods. 

Eighth. Oppose the admission of 
Communist China by the United Na- 
tions with every means at our command, 

Ninth. Forthwith stop suporting co- 
lonial slavery in any form, anywhere, 

Tenth. Protect and strengthen our 
own national economy in the interest of 
world security through the adoption of 
the flexible import-fee principle as a 
floor under wages and investments in 
place of the 1934 Trade Agreements Act. 
Congress should reclaim its constitu- 
tional responsibility and authority to 
regulate foreign commerce which it has 
transferred to the executive branch of 
the Government. 

Eleventh. Clean up our own Govern- 
ment, throw out the Communists, Com- 
munist associates, adherents to foreign 
ideologies, persons of abnormal moral 
weakness, and other dangerous security 
risks. 

Twelfth. Start an immediate investi- 
gation through the Armed Services Com- 
mittees of both Houses of Congress, to 
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determine why we are not prepared to 
fight a war after the expenditure of 
nearly $60,000,000,000 since 1945. 

Thirteenth. Preserve and protect our 
atomic bomb, guided missile, and other 
offensive and defense weapon's secrets 
for our own protection and bargaining 
power. 

Fourteenth. Send no “foot soldiers” as 
such into either Europe or Asia—but de- 
velop and utilize to the fullest extent our 
air power, including long-range bomb- 
ers, to be based principally on the West- 
ern Hemisphere and strategically de- 
fensible areas—and naval power, includ- 
ing submarine fleets, to protect our 
shores and to effectively blockade any 
nation that seeks to invade any area 
important to our ultimate security and 
welfare. 

Fifteenth. Bring the “foot soldiers” 
out of Korea at the first favorable op- 
portunity—and utilize an all-out air of- 
fensive not only against the North Ko- 
rean and the Communist China armies, 
but against the supply lines and the war- 
manufacturing and industrial plants in 
southern Manchuria and eastern China. 

Communist China has attacked us, 
therefore her war-making capacity 
should be destroyed to save American 
lives—and to delay indefinitely her use- 
fulness to Russia in the control of Asia. 

These recommendations were made 
substantially in this form, in an address 
to the Senate on December 14, 1950, and 
on February 5 and again on March 21, 
1951. 


DIFFERENCE IN STRATEGY DEFENDING THIS 
NATION 


There is not now and never has been 
any doubt about this Nation defending 
any country or area whose integrity is 
important to the ultimate safety and 
welfare of the United States of America. 

There is a grave difference in strategy 
and the methods to be utilized in such 
defense, and that, as far as the junior 
Senator from Nevada is concerned, is 
the basis for the great debate. 


VESTED INTEREST IN THEIR OWN MISTAKES 


A vested interest in their own mistakes 
is the only explanation that can be 
offered for the stubborn and senseless 
attachment of the administration to its 
continued betrayal of Nationalist China 
to the Red hordes of Russia. This be- 
trayal began with the discovery of the 
agrarian Communists in China early in 
1946 by General Marshall, his stopping 
the supply of American ammunition to 
American guns already in the hands of 
the Nationalists, and his insistence that 
Chiang Kai-shek withdraw his blockade 
of the pass above the Great Wall of 
China allowing the Communists to enter 
Manchuria and arm themselves with the 
abandoned Japanese guns and ammuni- 
tion and return to fight the Nationalist 
troops. 

It is the only explanation that can be 
offered for the continued policy in China 
best described through the ONA, a Gov- 
ernment news service, on July 17, 1949, 
by Owen Lattimore when he said: 

The problem was how to allow them [Na- 
tional Chinese Government] to fall without 


making it look like the United States had 
pushed them. 
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He further said in the same dispatch: 
The thing to do therefore is to let South 
Korea fall but not to let it look as though 
we pushed it. Hence the recommendation 
of a parting grant of $150,000,000. 
FOOT SOLDIERS TO FIGHT—BUT NOT TOO HARD 


It is the only explanation for a policy 
of sending “foot soldiers” into Korea to 
fight, but not too hard—to be stopped at 
the Manchurian border and not be al- 
lowed to destroy supply lines and war in- 
dustries—but to wait until the Com- 
munists struck each time and try to stop 
them on the line of scrimmage like a 
football game. 


That reasoning must be at the bottom 
of the stubborn refusal to remove the 
“foot soldiers“ after nearly 70,000 
casualties and to do the job with air 
power and through blockading the China 
coast - and lastly topped by the ignomin- 
ious dismissal of a great soldier who, for 
the security of his country and to 
eliminate the senseless slaughter of 
American boys in a war that is not a war, 
dared to question the wisdom of the 
master. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED 
BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills: 

S. 60. An act for the relief of Cilko Eliza- 
beth Ingrova; 

S. 82. An act to provide reimbursement of 
expenses incurred in connection with the 
burial of those who served in the military 
forces of the Commonwealth of the Philip- 
pines while such forces were in the Armed 
Forces of the United States pursuant to the 
military order of the President of the United 
States, dated July 26, 1941; and 

S. 379. An act to authorize relief of au- 
thorized certifying officers of terminated war 
agencies in liquidation by the Department 
of Labor. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Cartuy in the chair) laid before the Sen- 
ate messages from the President of the 
United States submitting sundry nomi- 
nations and withdrawing the nomina- 
tion of Paul A. Hughes, to be postmaster 
at Granville, N. Y., which nominating 
messages were referred to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry: 

Robert L. Farrington, of Oklahoma, to be 
Cooperative Bank Commissioner of the Farm 
Credit Administration. 

By Mr. HENDRICKSON, from the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary: 

Grover C. Richman, Jr., of New Jersey, 
to be United States attorney for the district 
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of New Jersey, vice Alfred E. Modarelli, ele- 
vated. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further reports, the clerk will pro- 
ceed to state the nominations on the 
Executive Calendar. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask that the first nomination on the 
Executive Calendar go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination will go over. 


UNITED STATES ADVISORY COMMISSION 
ON INFORMATION 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Ben Hibbs, of Pennsylvania, to be a 
member of the United States Advisory 
Commission on Information, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Diplomatic 
and Foreign Service. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I ask that the 
nominations in the Diplomatic and For- 
eign Service be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations in the Dip- 
lomatic and Foreign Service are con- 
firmed en bloc. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Argyle R. Mackey, of Virginia, to be 
Commissioner of Immigration and Nat- 
uralization. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Chauncey F. Tramutolo, of Califor- 
nia, to be United States attorney for 
the northern district of California. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed, 


UNITED STATES MARSHALS 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of James M. Roche, of Connecticut, to he 
United States marshal for the district of 
Connecticut. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of John Wesley Thompson Falkner IV, of 
Mississippi, to be United States mar- 
shal for the northern district of Mis- 
sissippi. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Robert E. Boen, of Oklahoma, to be 
United States marshal for the eastern 
district of Oklahoma. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

POSTMASTERS 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I ask that the 
nominations of postmasters be con- 
fl. med en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nominations are con- 
firmed en bloc. 
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Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask that the President be notified of all 
nominations confirmed today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the President will be im- 
mediately notified of the confirmations 
of nominations made today. 


RECESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. I move that the 
Senate stand in recess until 12 o’clock 
noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 51 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, April 19, 1951, at 12 o'clock me- 
ridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate April 18 (legislative day of April 
17), 1951: 


IN THE AIR Force 


The following-named cadets, United States 
Military Academy, for appointment in the 
United States Air Force, in the grade of sec- 
ond lieutenant, effective June 1, 1951, upon 
their graduation, under the provisions of 
section 506, Public Law 381, Eightieth Con- 
gress (Officer Personnel Act of 1947). Date 
of rank to be determined by the Secretary of 
the Air Force. 

Edwin Eugene Aldrin, Jr. 

William Anderson Allen 

Loren Albin Anderson 

Robert Douglas Anderson 

Walter Julian Bacon II 

Willett John Baird, Jr. 

John Garland Ballard, Jr. 

Daniel Spaulding Barnes 

William Thomas Barnett 

Arnim Lavelle Brantley 

Lou Enlow Bretzke 

John Freeman Brown, Ir. 

Lewis Christian Buffington, Jr. 

Jose Andres Chacon 

Donn Fergus Chandler 

Clyde Cocke, Jr. 

Mathews McCleave Collins 

Julius Ronald Conti, Ir. 

Peyton Ellsworth Cook 

Ralph Cooper 

Patrick Joseph Corrigan 

John Harrold Craigie 

John Walter Croan 

Joseph Paul Crocco 

John William Cunningham 

William Hugh Cuthbertson 

Gordon Elmer Danforth 

John Charles Mousseau des Islets 

Samuel Thomas Dickens 

Gerald Edgar Dickson, Jr. 

Richard Gerry Dingman 

Wayne Manford Dozier 

Billy Joe Ellis 

Lawrence Lee Eppley, Jr. 

Frank Raymond Fischl, Jr. 

Frank Reese Forrest 

Charles Lynn Galloway 

Bruno Antonio Giordano 

John Leslie Glossbrenner 

John Bennett Gordon, Jr. 

Adam Allan Gorski, Jr. 

Richard Paul Guidroz 

Samuel Murton Guild, Jr. 

Richard Alan Haggren 

Frederick Jordan Hampton 

Daniel Mark Harmon 

Harold Edward Headlee 

Robert Michael Hechinger 

Gerald Keith Hendricks 

Frederic Allison Henney, Jr. 

Kennith Frank Hite 

Franklin Herbert Hodgkins 

David Webster Huff 

Allan Parker Hunt, Jr. 

John Colcock Hutson 
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Robert Louis Jacobs 

Saul Antman Jacobs 
Harley Earl Jeans 

Loyd Merrill Johnson 

Verle LaFayette Johnston 
Peter Rowland Kuhn 
Barney McCoy Landry, Jr. 
Larry James Larsen 

Robert Lerner 

David Edward Leyshon 
Ledyard Long, Jr. 

Harold Gene Marsh 

Peter Matthews 

Anthony Wayne Maynard, Jr. 
Robert Franklin McDonald 
Donald Albert McGann 
Thomas Henry McMullen 
Paul Richard Miller 

Dain William Milliman, Jr. 
William Gregory Moretti, Jr. 
Robert Frank Niemann 
Alfred Dobson Norton 
Robert Earle Olson 

John Robert Osborn 
Howard Louis Peckham, Jr. 
Frank George Penney 
Leland Carl Pinkel 4 

Leo Fred Post, Jr. 

John Cooper Powell 

Jack Lewis Price 

Edward Rudolph Prince, Jr. 
William Michael Quinn 
Irving Butler Reed 

Gerald Selah Reeve 

Fred Guillermo Reichard 
William Lloyd Richardson, Jr. 
John Ritchie 

David Eaithell Rogers 
Donald Henry Roloff 

Ernest Guy Rose 

William Joseph Ryan 

John Alexander Samotis 
David Myron Schlatter, Jr. 
Seth Ward Scruggs 

Philip Sheridan 

George Shibata 

John Wesley Shine 

Harold Dean Shultz 

Frank Elliott Sisson II 
Carleton Keith Sprague 
John Paul Starrett 

George Alden Sundlie 
Everette Taylor 

Stanley Milward Umstead, Jr. 
Hoyt Sanford Vandenberg, Jr. 
William J. Veurink 

Frank Elliott Walker, Jr. 
Stephen Watsey 

Absalom Theodore Webber, Jr. 
Howard Olen Wiles, Jr. 
Thomas Humphrey Williams 
Charles Russell Witmer, Jr. 
James Russell Young, Jr. 
Donald David Zurawski 


The following-named midshipmen, United 
States Naval Academy, for appointment in 
the United States Air Force, in the grade of 
second lieutenant, effective June 1, 1951, 
upon their graduation, under the provisions 
of section 506, Public Law 381, Eightieth Con- 
gress (Officer Personnel Act of 1947). Date 
of rank to be determined by the Secretary 


of the Air Force. 
John Edwin Allen 
Harvey Thomas Bailey 
Weldon Ralph Baird 
Dickey Lee Baltz 
William Oakley Banks 


Thomas Augustus Bartenfeld, Jr. 


Henry Leigh Baulch 
Ralph Russell Baurichter 
William John Bell 

Victor Cokayne Benjovsky 
John Orrin Berga 

John Theodore Berrier 
Everett Dale Biddle, Jr. 
Clement Dixon Billingslea 
Paul Russell Birch 


Jackson Huffman Bowden 
Horace Lane Brame 

Robert B. Bregman 

Joseph Phillip Brenkle 
Donald Atwood Brewer 
Gerald Allen Brown 

Jack Darwin Brown 

James Richard Brown 
Sidney Pat Burke 

Theo Kit Carson 

Patrick Joseph Cashman, Jr. 
Wallace Gilbert Christner 
Vincent Pancrazio Ciamprone 
Edward Paul Clark 

Donald Conklin Cole 
Donald King Cole 

Thomas Patrick Conlin 
John Watson Cooper 

Joseph Patrick Corrigan, III 
William Patrick Craven 
Alvan Macauley Crews 
Gerald Thomas Cullen 
Joseph Edward Dailey 
Walter Millard Drake, Jr. 
Charles Bauer Duke, Jr. 
Donald Duane Dusch 
Ernest Edward Ebrite 
Halvor Martin Ekeren 
Antonio Manuel Fernandez, Jr. 
David Frederick Ferree 
Edward Dunne Flynn 
William Hammersley Frasca 
Joseph Thomas Garofalo, Jr. 
Marvin Colgan Gaske 
Robert Edwin Genter 
Herman Mills Giesen 

Ralph James Gilbert 

Leo Glenn, Jr. 

Frederick Francis Gorschboth 
Robert Patterson Gould 
James Harris Grady 

Fred Brown Graham 
Donald Robert Griesmer 
Edward Shuldon Guthrie, Jr. 
David William Hall 

Frank Charles Halstead 
John Francis Hanaway 
Robert Chester Harding 
Harry George Hartman 
LeRoy Kenneth Heidbreder 
John David Hemenway 
Richard Chester Higgins, Jr. 
Max Lloyd Hill, Jr, 

Joseph Patrick Hillock, Jr. 
Raymond Helttula Howard 
James Charles Hunt, Jr, 
Francis Robert Hunter, Jr. 
Calvin William Hurd 

James Benson Irwin 
Thomas LeRoy Jackson 

Carl Charles Jaffurs 

David Russell James 

Albert William Johnson 
Boyd Walker Johnson 
Robert Burns Kalisch 
Donald Jerome Kay 

Jack Ish Kendrick 

Kermit Alexander Kirby 
Cecil Edward Langmack 
Jerome LaPides 

Robert Vernon Larson 
James Arthur Latham 
William Henry Lawton, Jr. 
John Hirst Lederle 

Mark Eliot Lemelman 
Raymond Harry Lessig 
William Duexsaint LeStourgeon 
Robert Brierley Loughead, Jr. 
Edward Miller Lyden 

Paul Leslie Maier 

Louis Gene Marlow 

John Floyd Martin 

Paul Brice Martin 

Keith Wayne Matson 

John Francis McCaffrey 
James Edward McCormick 
Charles Evans McDonough 
James Eugene McGarrah 
John Ferries McGrew 
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Robert Henderson McIntosh 
Charles Joe Meadow 

John Nicholas Mehelas 
Robert Louis Meinhold 
Freddie Dan Meredith 
Bernard Stanley Morgan, Jr. 
Tipton Pryor Mott-Smith 
Joseph John Mularz 

David Michael Mullaney 
James Barber Murphy 
Daniel Crawford Murray 
Robert Walker Muth 
Stanford Nall 

David Fenton Neely 
William Boyd Nelson 
Donald Alfred Nicksay 
John Walter Niven 
Charles Wolfgang Nyquist 
Charles Clark O'Brien 

Basil Anthony Ortolivo 
Philip Miller Pahl 

Robert Dixon Painter 
William Joseph Pardee 
James Wheeler Parmelee 
Erwin Crockett Peake 
James Dargan Perky 
Benjamin Francis Price 
Kenneth Elmer Pruden 
Rudolph Walter Pysz 
Lawrence Radkowsky 

Jack Lloyd Ramey 

Raun Jay Rasmussen 
Richard Harold Rasmussen 
Robert John Rehwaldt 
Raymond Walter Reig 
Donald Anthony Richitt 
Raymond Arthur Robbins 
Louis Aubrey Roberts, Jr 
Robert Martin Roberts 
William Gordon Rollins 
Theodore Chapman Rook 
Robert Walker Roy 
Anthony Durk Rynties 
Kenneth James Schlagheck 
John Preston Schuler 
Leonard Warren Seagren 
Louis Walker Sessions 
Thomas Llewellyn Sheets 
Thomas Webster Sherman, Jr. 
Stewart Mitchell Singer 
John George Skidmore 
Paul Amos Smith, Jr. 
William Morris Smith, Jr. 
Frank Alan Stelzer 

Perry Lee Stephens 

William Griffith Stephenson, III 
Walter Clarence Stevens, Jr. 
David Twogood Stockman 
William Rex Thomas, Jr. 
Anthony Stearns Thorne 
Frederick James Trost 
Willard Martin Truesdell 
Edward Wingfield Verner 
Charles Matthew Waespy 
Richard Ambrose Walsh, III 


Clifford Lloyd Ward 

William Alexander Weaver 
Oscar Werner Weber 
Donald Elliott Westbrook 
James Eugene White 

Carr Choate Whitener 
William Alonzo Williams, Jr. 
William Boyd Wilson 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate April 18 (legislative day of 
April 17), 1951: 

UNITED STATES ADVISORY COMMISSION ON 

INFORMATION 

Ben Hibbs, of Pennsylvania, to be a mem- 
ber, United States Advisory Commission on 
Information, term expiring January 27, 1954, 
and until his successor has been appointed 
and qualified. 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

George R. Merrell, of Missouri, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
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of the United States of America to Afghan- 
istan. 

Paul C. Daniels, of New York, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 


of the United States of America to Ecuador. 


J. Rives Childs, of Virginia, to be Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to Ethiopia. 


To be consuls general of the United States of 
America 
Archie W. Childs 
Ralph A. Boernstein 


To be consuls of the United States of America 
Hendrik van Oss Elmer Newton 


Joseph A. Armenta William A. Withus 
Seymour I. Nadler 


To be secretaries in the diplomatic service of 
the United States of America 
Charles K. Moffly 
Alfonso Rodriguez 


To be Foreign Service officer of class 6, a vice 
consul of career, and a secretary in the 
diplomatic service of the United States of 
America 
Francis J. Meehan 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


Argyle R. Mackey, of Virginia, to be Com- 
missioner of Immigration and Naturalization. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 

Chauncey F. Tramutolo to be United States 
attorney for the northern district of Cali- 
fornia. 

UNITED STATES MARSHALS 

James M. Roche to be United States mar- 
shal for the district of Connecticut. 

John Wesley Thompson Falkner IV, to be 
United States marshal for the northern dis- 
trict of Mississippi. (Now serving under an 
appointment which expired April 10, 1951.) 

Robert E. Boen to be United States marshal 
for the eastern district of Oklahoma. 

PosTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 
Edwin H. McNutt, Hanceville. 


GEORGIA 
Edward H. Osborne, Avondale Estates, 
William F. Gay, Gay. 
William A. Enloe, Jr., LaFayette. 
IDAHO 
Joseph Vern Dunn, Montpelier. 
ILLINOIS 
Gerald C. Hardiek, Dieterich. 
Francis M. Masterson, Fairbury. 
Oliver W. Ator, Jr., Griggsville. 
Nellie M. Antle, Hanna City. 
Pearl L. Reilley, Hartford. 
William G, Cubbage, Joy. 
Carroll K. Heitzman, Litchfield. 
Joy A. Mitchell, Noble. 
Charles C. Paull, Roseville. 
Jerry H. Elliston, Waltonville. 
INDIANA 
Richard L. Teeters, Martinsville, 
Grat Millard, Montpelier. 
Ralph H. Adams, Newport. 
Gershon A. Adams, North Salem. 
KENTUCKY 
Mildred J. Golden, Bethany. 


LOUISIANA 

Jack W. Lemons, Abita Springs. 

Ruth Maloof, Braithwaite. 

Frederick J. Dugas, Paincourtville. 

John I. Roberts, Venice. 
MARYLAND 

John O. Steel, Mount Airy. 

Elwood F. Armacost, Upperco. 
MINNESOTA 

Albert E. Anderson, Montevideo. 


MONTANA 
William J. Brown, Dixon. 
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NEBRASKA 
Grace G. Webb, Arcadia, 
Laurence A. Carlson, Arnold. 
James M. Casey, Johnson. 
Leonard L, Gratopp, Shickley. 
OHIO 

Harry F. McLaughlin, Carrollton. 
Warren D. Huffmyer, Cortland. 
John Bennett Burford, Farmdale. 
Charles R. Kline, Medway. 
Howard R. Thompson, Piketon. 
Donald P. Auxter, Seville. 

OKLAHOMA 5 
Lorraine S. Fogarty, Guthrie. 
Homer Schneider, Hitchcock. 
Francis B. Bordenkircher, Jennings. 

OREGON 

Harry E. Way, Aumsville. 
Velma F. Evers, Elmira, 
Chester L. Langslet, Klamath Falls. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Paul C. Althouse, Parkesburg. 

Joseph F. Sullivan, West Chester. 

Henry F. Sickler, Jr., Westtown. 

John Mark Good, Williamsport. 
WASHINGTON 

James S. Aynsley, Clallam Bay. 
WEST VIRGINIA 

Bob Henderson, Sistersville. 


WITHDRAWAL 


Executive nomination withdrawn from 
the Senate April 18 (legislative day of 
April 17), 1951: 

POSTMASTER 
Paul A. Hughes, Granville, N. Y, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 18, 1951 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Bras- 
kamp, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou eternal God, the creator and 
source of life and light, we thank Thee 
for all the beautiful and marvelous reve- 
lations and changes which we are wit- 
nessing in the world of nature during 
this glorious spring season. 

We pray that these changes may be 
inner as well as outer experiences, in- 
spiring us to have our lives rooted and 
grounded in Thy divine life in order that 
we may grow in moral and spiritual 
stature, in beauty and strength of char- 
acter, and in obedience to Thy divine 
laws. 

May the mysteries and splendors of 
nature, upon which we are looking with 
wonder and amazement, challenge and 
stir us with a rebirth of spiritual desires 
and a renewed spirit of fidelity and de- 
votion to life’s loftiest aspirations and 
noblest principles. 

Hear us in the name of our blessed 
Lord whom poets and prophets have 
called the Lily of the Valley, the Rose 
of Sharon, the Bright and Morning Star. 
Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 


terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Carrell, one of its clerks, announced that 
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the Senate had returned pursuant to 
House Resolution 195, the bill H. R. 
3587, an act making supplemental ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1951, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a bill of the following 
title in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 271. An act to authorize the transfer to 
the Vermont Agricultural College of certain 


lands in Addison County, Vt., for agricultural 
purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendment of 
the House to the bill (S. 1) entitled “An 
act to provide for the common defense 
and security of the United States and to 
permit the more effective utilization of 
manpower resources of the United States 
by authorizing universal military train- 
ing and service, and for other purposes”; 
requests a conference with the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. 
Byrrp, Mr. JoHNson of Texas, Mr. 
BRIDGES, and Mr. SALTONSTALL to be the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Vice President has appointed Mr. JOHN- 
ston of South Carolina and Mr. LANGER 
members of the joint select committee on 
the part of the Senate, as provided for 
in the act of August 5, 1939, entitled 
“An act to provide for the disposition of 
certain records of the United States Gov- 
ernment,” for the disposition of execu- 
tive papers referred to in the report of 
the Archivist of the United States num- 
bered 51-18. 

ANNOUNCEMENT 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to 
make a statement. After consultation 
with the majority and the minority lead- 
ers of the House and remembering the 
terrific jam we had upon this floor on 
previous occasions, with the consent and 
approval of the floor leaders, the Chair 
announces that on tomorrow during the 
ceremony the door immediately oppo- 
site the Speaker will be open and the 
doors on the Speaker’s left and right and 
none other. No one will be allowed upon 
the floor of the House who does not have 
the privilege of the floor of the House. 

No one will be allowed in the gallery 
who does not have a ticket. 

SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. GROSS asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 3 min- 
utes today, following any special orders 
heretofore entered. 

Mr. MEADER asked and was given 
permission to vacate the special order 
granted him for tomorrow, and to ad- 
dress the House for 40 minutes on Mon- 
day next, following the legislative pro- 
gram and any special orders heretofore 
entered. 3 

W. STUART SYMINGTON 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? i 
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There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the Pres- 
ident of the United States is to be com- 
mended for selecting W. Stuart Syming- 
ton Administrator of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. 

W. Stuart Symington is an outstanding 
American. He is not only an intelligent, 
alert, able person, always working 100 
percent in the public interest regardless 
of the capacity in public or private life 
in which he is serving. He is also a suc- 
cessful businessman. He has success- 
fully organized, reorganized, built, es- 
tablished, and operated some of the 
finest and best business concerns in the 
United States. His ability as a busi- 
nessman is unquestioned. He is not 
against big business as such and he is 
particularly a friend of small and in- 
dependent business. In W. Stuart Sym- 
ington, small-business men, wage earn- 
ers, small farmers, and consumers 
generally have an official in one of the 
most important places in our Govern- 
ment—the head of the RFC—who un- 
derstands their needs and aspirations. 

It is my sincere hope that his con- 
firmation in the other body will receive 
unanimous approval. I do not know of 
a man in the United States who is held 
in higher esteem and who has conducted 
himself before congressional committees 
with greater ability, more discretion, and 
with greater success in the public inter- 
est than W. Stuart Symington, 

CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER, Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr, McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 32] 
Abbitt Engle Passman 
Allen, La. Evins Potter 
Bailey Gillette Powell 
Barden Gwinn Riehlman 
Boykin Hall, Rogers, Mass. 
Brehm Leonard W. Sasscer 
Buchanan Hand Sieminski 
Canfield Hart Staggers 
Cannon Hébert Stigler 
Carnahan Kearney Stockman 
Celler King Taylor 
Chatham McKinnon Towe 
Cotton Miller, Nebr. Vail 
Dawson Miller, N. Y. Velde 
Dingell Morrison Wickersham 
Donovan Murdock Wood, Idaho 
Eaton Murray, Wis. Woodruff 
Elston O'Toole 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call, 381 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 

SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. HOLIFIELD asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 30 
minutes today, following any special or- 
ders heretofore entered. 
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DEPARTMENT OF LABOR- FEDERAL SE- 
CURITY AGENCY AND RELATED INDE- 
PENDENT AGENCIES APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1952 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 3709) making 
appropriations for the Department of 
Labor, the Federal Security Agency, and 
related independent agencies for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1952, and for 
other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill, H. R. 3709, 
with Mr. Price in the chair, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Com- 
mittee rose on yesterday, the Clerk had 
read the first paragraph of the bill. If 
there are no amendments to the para- 
graph, the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 

Salaries and expenses: For expenses neces- 
sary for the general administration of the 
employment service and unemployment com- 
pensation programs, including temporary em- 
ployment of persons, without regard to the 
civil-service laws, for the farm placement 
migratory labor program; for cooperation 
with the United States Immigration and 
Naturalization Service and the Secretary of 
State in negotiating and carrying out agree- 
ments relating to the employment of foreign 
agricultural workers, subject to the immi- 
gration laws and when necessary to supple- 
ment the domestic labor force; and not to 
exceed $10,000 for services as authorized by 
section 15 of the act of August 2, 1946 (5 U. S, 
C. 55a); $4,635,500, of which $743,500 shall 
be for carrying into effect the provisions of 
title IV (except sec. 602) of the Service- 
men's Readjustment Act of 1944, 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee has rec- 
ommended the reduction of the budget 
estimate for the Veterans’ Employment 
Service from $1,583,000 to $743,500. I 
am in receipt of a letter from the Ameri- 
can Legion, the Disabled American Vet- 
erans, the Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States, and the American 
Veterans of World War II, which I would 
like to read at this time, relative to this 
drastic cut. The letter is as follows: 

To the Honorable MIKE MANSFIELD, 
Member of Congress: 

We, the undersigned, representing the 
American Legion, Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States, Disabled American 
Veterans, and the American Veterans of 
World War II, wish to strongly protest the 
report of the Department of Labor-Federal 
Security Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Appropriations of the House of Representa- 
tives, which recommends the reduction of 
the budget estimate for the Veterans’ Em- 
ployment Service from $1,583,000 to $743,500. 
The committee expressed its belief that one 
Federal veterans’ representative and a clerk. 
stenographer for each State and Territory, 
together with a small headquarters staff, 
would be adequate. This action amounts to 
a cut of over 53 percent, and in money an 
amount of $839,500. This constitutes a stag- 
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gering and crippling blow to an already small 
but hard-working and sincere Government 
service agency. 

The Veterans’ Employment Service is man- 
dated by the people of this Nation and the 
Congress, under provision of title IV of the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, as 
amended, to cooperate and aid the United 
States Employment Service and State em- 
ployment services to the end that veterans 
shall receive the maximum of job counseling 
and job opportunity in the field of gainful 
employment—— 


Mr. TABER. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. TABER, The report of the com- 
mittee shows that the budget estimates 
on the Veterans’ Employment Service 
of the Labor Department was $277,000,- 
000, and the amount allowed was $277,- 
000,000. Therefore, it is rather difficult 
to understand the communication which 
the gentleman has received. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I may say to the 
gentleman from New York that on the 
basis of the information I have the 
budget estimate for the Veterans’ Em- 
ployment Service was $1,583,000, and it 
has been reduced to $743,500. 

If the gentleman will allow me to con- 
tinue with this letter, I will put all the 
facts on the RECORD. 

The letter reads further as follows: 

To reduce this splendid, compact, well- 
organized force of 176 professional field rep- 
resentatives, together with the 8 professional 
staff members located in Washington, a shell 
of some 53 field representatives and a corre- 
spondingly smaller unit in headquarters 
would simply render the Veterans’ Employ- 
ment Service incapable of performing the 
responsibilities and duties mandated to them 
by law. 

Tiet us point out that there still remains 
a sizable future task to be accomplished in 
terms of employment of veterans currently 
being trained under programs sponsored by 
the Government. As of February 28, 1951, 
the Veterans’ Administration cites 1,576,484 
veterans in educational and training pro- 
grams under provisions of Public Law 346. 


On this same date there were 93,604 disabled 


veterans receiving vocational rehabilitation. 
The majority of these trainees are potential 
manpower for defense industry or activities 
contributing to the defense program. The 
present conflict in Korea and the increased 
mobilization of our Armed Forces can only 
result in a substantial increase in the num- 
ber of disabled veterans who will require 
job-finding assistance. By late 1951 and 
early 1952 the Veterans’ Employment Service 
will probably be faced with a situation which 
will not differ basically from that of 1945 
and 1946. Thousands of servicemen will be 
discharged from service with combat dis- 
abilities and additional thousands with in- 
juries resulting from training and other 
accidents. It will be the responsibility of 
the Veterans’ Employment Service to facili- 
tate their return to civilian life by finding 
them suitable employment, 
Notwithstanding statistics which indicate 
that there are 62,000,000 people employed 
toda, and the labor market is tightening, 
the fact remains that there are many com- 
munities where employment is spotty. 
Many areas still have relatively high unem- 
ployment. Opportunity to materially reduce 
unemployment in these areas appears to be 
small because of geographical location, hous- 
ing shortage, and inability of large number 
of workers to migrate. The particular prob- 
lem as we representatives of the veterans 
organizations see it is that the Veterans’ 
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Employment Service can make a most signifi- 
cant contribution in using its special facili- 
ties to gain for the veteran advancement 
1. om mediocre jobs to positions which will 
make full use of the skills he has acquired 
and the experience he has undergone in 
training. 

The task of rendering special services to 
veterans in the field of gainful employment 
remains great. Current operations of and 
deployment of personnel of the Veterans’ 
Employment Service is servicing efficiently 
and valuably to the welfare of our fighting 
men and women upon their discharge from 
service to their country. We believe that 
it ir absolutely essential that their efforts 
and continuing positive accomplishments be 
maintainec. 

The American Legion, the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States, the Dis- 
abled American Veterans, and the American 
Veterans of World War II at their respective 
1950 conventions and encampments man- 
datec full support to the maintenance of 
the Veterans’ Employment Service and its 
operation of service to veterans in the field 
of gainful employment. We, therefore, the 
undersigned, respectfully request that action 
be taken which will result in the restoration 
of funds to the full amount as requested by 
the President in his budget for the fiscal 
year 1952—$1,583,000. 

Mites D. KENNEDY, 
Director, National Legislative Com- 
mission, the American Legion. 
F. M. SULLIVAN, 
Legislative Director, Disabled Amer- 
ican Veterans. 
Omar B. KETCHUM, 
Director of Legislation, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States. 
CLARENCE G. ADAMY, 
National Service Director, American 
Veterans of Worid War II. 


-+ Mr. Chairman, it is my hope that the 
Senate will restore this cut, and that 
the House, in conference, will agree to 
this. This service, in behalf of our vet- 
erans, is most vitally needed and will be 
in the future. 
| The Clerk read as follows: 

Payments to school district: For payments 
to local educational agencies for the main- 
tenance and operation of schools as author- 


ized by the act of September 30, 1950 (Pub- 


lic Law 874), $28,000,000, 


Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. NORRELL: On 
page 15, line 9, strike out the period, insert 
a colon in lieu thereof and the following: 
“Provided, That, for the purposes of this 
appropriation, (1) the local contribution rate 
computed for any local educational agency 
under section 3 of such act of September 
30, 1950, shall be not less than 80 percent 
and not more than 120 percent of the na- 
tional average local contribution rate dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending June 30, 1950, and 
(2) the current expenditures per child de- 
termined for any such agency under section 
4 of such act of September 30, 1950, shall 
be not less than 80 percent and not more 
than 120 percent of the national average 
current expenditures per child for the pur- 
pose of providing free public education dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending June 30, 1950.” 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
make a point of order against the 
amendment on the ground that it is leg- 
islation on an appropriation bill. 

The . Does the gentle- 
man from Arkansas desire to be heard 
on the point of order? 

Mr. NORRELL. I would ask the gen- 
tleman from Rhode Island to reserve 
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his point of order rather than make it, 
in order to permit me to make a state- 
ment. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
reserve the point of order. 

Mr. NORRELL, Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that my other 
amendment on page 16, line 3, may be 
considered at this time, for I am sure 
the gentleman from Rhode Island will 
make a point of order against it also 
on the same grounds. I make this re- 
quest in order that my remarks may be 
directed to both amendments at the same 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The The Clerk will re- 
port the second amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Arkansas. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. NORRELL: On 
page 16, line 3, strike out the period, insert 
in lieu thereof a colon and the following: 
“And provided further, That in the case of 
any application by a local educational agency 
approved after July 1, 1951, for payment 
under section 202 of such act, the amount 
made available by the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation out of this appropriation shall not 
exceed $500 times the number of children 
with respect to whom such agency is enti- 
tied to receive payment under such section 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
make a point of order against this 
amendment also, on the ground that it 
is legislation on an appropriation bill; 
and I reserve both points of order, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Arkansas is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, I am 
not going to consume the entire 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. Chairman, I have consulted with 
the House Parliamentarian with regard 
to both these amendments. They deal 
with the law that we enacted last year 
regarding the school-aid program in de- 
fense areas both as to construction and 
maintenance. 

I admit that my amendments, if 
adopted, would change the basic law of 
the land regarding these matters and, 
therefore, they are subject to points of 
order; this is legislation on an appro- 
priation bill. But the facts are that since 
the enactment of this law last year cer- 
tain weaknesses have arisen which 
should have the attention of this Con- 
gress. 

Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. NORRELL. I yield. 

Mr. SCHWABE. I wanted to know if 
the gentleman’s remarks applied to both 
amendments. 

Mr. NORRELL. Yes. 

Mr. SCHWABE. Or to only one. 
Would the last amendment offered by 
the gentleman be legislation on an ap- 
propriation bill or merely a limiting 
amendment? 

Mr. NORRELL. I am advised by the 
House Parliamentarian that it is legis- 
lation, and I believe that is correct. 
What I say has to do with both amend- 
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ments. The construction amendment, 
however, deals with the matter of con- 
structing these school buildings in de- 
fense areas. It is estimated that the 
eventual cost may run to something like 
$500,000,000. If my amendment should 
be adopted it would reduce the Federal 
contribution in all the schools to a more 
conservative basis. The one on mainte- 
nance is this: It has developed that the 
Government must give to certain areas 
where they do not need much, if any, 
additional aid to schools. It is an enor- 
mous and unnecessary expenditure, but 
it must be made because there is no dis- 
cretionary authority whatsoever in the 
Government officials who are enforcing 
the law. It has developed in other cases 
where a larger amount is needed. In 
certain areas they cannot under existing 
oa the amount they actually would 
need. 

So my amendment, if adopted, would 
permit a variation or discretionary 
scope of not less than 80 or more than 
120 percent and would not cost the Gov- 
ernment any more money. I admit both 
amendments are subject to the points of 
order made, but I make this statement 
in order to get the matter in the RECORD. 
I am going to introduce a bill on the sub- 
ject and I trust that the jurisdictional 
legislative committee will give it careful 
consideration. 

Mr. Chairman, I admit that both 
amendments are subject to the points of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Price in the 
chair). The Chair sustains the points of 
order against both amendments, 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, on page 27 of this bill 
is an appropriation for St. Elizabeths 
Hospital. I want to call the attention of 
my colleagues to the very excellent work 
being done at St. Elizabeths Hospital 
and to the fact that in the annual report 
of this year in relation to religious serv- 
ices provided for the patients the hos- 
pital has an unusual record. The su- 
perintendent, Dr. Overholser, who some 
years ago was Commissioner of Mental 
Diseases in Massachusetts, and a very 
fine gentleman, an outstanding member 
of his profession, has cooperated in every 
way possible with the Catholic priest, 
Protestant minister, and the Jewish 
rabbi, 

In the annual report covering St. 
Elizabeths Hospital it is stated: 

Regular services have been conducted for 
Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish patients. 
These services are well attended, and an 
effort is made to enable every patient to go 
whose mental and physical condition 
permits. 


The report also states: 


The hospital is fortunate in having a full- 
time Protestant chaplain and a full-time 
Catholic chaplain, both of whom are assisted 
in their duties by seminarians on a volunteer 
basis. 


The report further states: 


Jewish services have been held regularly 
through the Jewish Welfare Board and the 
Rabbinical Council. The Hebrew Sisters Aid 
Circle has assisted during the year in the 
religious services conducted for Jewish pa- 
tients and in providing entertainment for 
holidays and distributing refreshments. 
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Further on the report states: 


Both the Protestant and Catholic chap- 
lains renew their urgent plea for a separate 
interdenominational chapel. The room at 
present used for chapel in the basement of 
Hitchcock Hall is wholy inadequate in size 
to accommodate the number of patients who 
attend religious services. 


The need for a chapel for the hospital 
has been mentioned in annual reports 
for a number of years, but partly because 
the growth of the institution made such 
pressures for additional buildings the 
proposal to build a new chapel has not 
survived the review by the Bureau of the 
Budget. The request, therefore, has 
never Officially been made to the Con- 
gress, and was not submitted this year 
in the budget estimates. 

This hospital has about 8,560 patients. 
We can therefore realize what an im- 
portant problem this is. 

Furthermore, we all recognize the im- 
portance of religion and faith in our 
individual lives, and certainly that would 
have particular application to those in 
hospitals and probably extra emphasis 
should be laid upon those in mental 
institutions. 

My purpose in rising to address the 
Committee of the Whole at this time is 
to have something in the Recor» to show 
that there is an interest in the near 
future in having such a chapel author- 
ized and money provided for its con- 
struction. 

I hope the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee and the other members of the 
subcommittee as well as the members of 
the full Committee on Appropriations, 
if and when a budget estimate comes up, 
will give this matter their deep con- 
sideration, and I sincerely trust that 
when a budget estimate does come up 
in the future it will be favorably acted 
upon. Knowing the views and the senti- 
ments of my friend the gentleman from 
Rhode Island (Mr. Focarty], I am sure 
that he will agree with that observation. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Rhode Island. 

Mr. FOGARTY. In the 5 or 6 years 
that I have been on this committee, we 
have never had a budget estimate for 
this particular program, but I think I 
can assure the gentleman, in agreement 
with the rest of my subcommittee, that 
if a budget estimate is submitted to this 
committee next year it will be given every 
consideration. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I appreciate that 
very much. 

Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, the subject of priorities 
in the construction program on the civil- 
ian level has come before the attention 
of each and every Member of this House 
in the form of letters from home from 
the various school boards and interested 
officials in the various school-building 
programs, I have in mind a particular 
program in my district where the school 
need is great inceed, yet there is appar- 
ently no ability on the part of the school 
board and the officials in that particular 
community to obtain the materials that 
they need. 
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Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. Is that in the Triple 
Cities area? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. No: it is 
a little north of the Triple Cities. There 
are other parts in my district besides 
the Triple Cities. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield 
to the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. PERKINS. Is the gentleman 
talking about Public Law 815, the school 
construction bill, or some situation which 
the Government does not have anything 
to do with at all? 

Mr, EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I am 
talking about the whole construction 
program on the home front. As the gen- 
tleman knows, for the past year there 
has been great concern on the part of 
the school officials and various leaders in 
Separate communities over these con- 
struction programs. If you will recall, 
there have been instances in the case 
of every Member where he has been re- 
quested to see Charles Wilson or some 
other Government official so that we 
could get some kind of priority of con- 
struction material in various civic en- 
deavors back home. It seems to me that 
while we are in this defense program 
that we ought to make allowances for 
the construction of schools and various 
community buildings so that as these de- 
fense programs grow, as workers are 
moved into one section or another, we 
will be able to continue with our commu- 
nity system. We do not want it to get 
the way it is behind the iron curtain 
where whole communities are uprooted 
and deprived of the church and the 
school influence and other beneficial in- 
stitution that we, as Americans, have 
been accustomed to. 

Mr. PERKINS. I assume that the 
gentleman from New York is well aware 
of the fact that the Federal Government 
only has jurisdiction in cases of this type 
in federally impacted areas brought 
about by the military and defense in- 
Stallations that bring about overcrowded 
conditions of nearby schools. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. School 
Officials in our section want to be sure 
they are able to obtain building mate- 
rials. How do we know that the Gov- 
ernment will not crack down on them 
and deprive us of this necessary func- 
tion? 

Mr. PERKINS. From the gentle- 
man’s statement, do the schools that he 
has in mind come within the purview of 
Public Law 815 or not? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. All I 
can say to the gentleman is that we have 
to look ahead all the time. We have 
to look into the future and see what the 
possibilities will be, because within the 
next 6 months or a year or the next 2 
years there may be a possibility of wide- 
spread cracking down on the procure- 
ment of various materials. 

Mr. PERKINS. I assume again the 
gentleman is well aware of the fact that 
Public Law 815 takes care of impacted 
construction in impacted areas caused 
by the loss of revenue by the various 
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school districts by reason of military 
and other defense installations. May I 
ask the gentleman if that law is not 
broad enough to cover the specific in- 
stances about which he is talking? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL, In the 
next 6 months there may be a whole- 
sale cracking down by Charles E. Wil- 
son and some of the other high officials 
on the civilian population. We want to 
know what it is going to entail. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, on page 14, line 3, 
the bill states: 

Provided further, That no part of this 
appropriation shall be available for voca- 
tional education in distributive occupations. 


Some questions come to my mind con- 
cerning this language. It appears to me 
this language is rather restrictive and 
may interfere with some programs which 
have been put into effect. May I ask 
some member of the committee if this 
language will restrict any of the work 
which is being done in connection with 
the GI training in distributive occupa- 
tions? 

Mr. FOGARTY. This law has noth- 
ing specific to do with the GI training. 
This appropriation is for distributive 
education under the George-Barden Act 
It does eliminate distributive education 
under that act for the next fiscal year, 
insofar as Federal funds are concerned. 

Mr. MARSHALL. No funds under the 
George-Barden Act are presently being 
used in connection with GI training? 

Mr. FOGARTY. This program was 
established before the GI bill became 
law—several years before. 

Mr. MARSHALL. We have received 
several wires from retail establishments 
in the city of St. Paul concerning the 
programs they have there of training 
people to work on display and retail ad- 
vertising, and so forth. That has been 
done, as I understand, under the George- 
Barden fund. As I understand this lan- 
guage, is would knock out that particular 
type of training. Is that correct? 

Mr.FOGARTY. As far as the Federal 
contribution to these schools is con- 
cerned, the statement is correct. How- 
ever, it does not, of course, in any way 
prohibit the States from carrying on 
that work with their own funds. 

Mr. MARSHALL. I understand, as 
the chairman must realize, that there 
are a number of schools that have set 
those programs into operation expecting 
the cooperation which they have had in 
the past with Federal funds. 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARSHALL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia. 

Mr. LANHAM. It seems to me it is 
unfortunate that this language has been 
written into this bill. Does not the gen- 
tleman agree that distribution is just as 
important in our free-enterprise sys- 
tem as production? In my own State 
it is going to mean that about 20,000 
people who are now getting training will 
not in the future be able to get it. 

Mr. MARSHALL. The language 
struck me as being unfortunate in the 
respect that this program has not been 
in operation any great length of time. 
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I think it was 1947 that the program was 
inaugurated. 

Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARSHALL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana. 

Mr. BROWNSON. I brought up yes- 
terday a question similar to the gentle- 
man’s question, and I checked again last 
night. In my opinion, where this does 
tie in with the GI on-the-job training 
is that many mercantile establishments 
have been using courses set up in the 
high schcols and other public schools 
under the Barden Act to fulfill their ob- 
ligations for training under the GI on- 
the-job-training program. That was 
the reaction they gave me in trying to 
check up in response to letters such as 
you have had. In other words, the GI 
trainees are getting their training, the 
formal part of it, in public high schools 
under trade-association programs which 
are being financed by the Barden Act. 
So, so far as I can find insofar as that is 
true, there is somewhat of a tie-in b2- 
tween the GI training and distributive- 
education training under the Barden 
Act. 

Mr. MARSHALL. It is a little difficult 
in setting up the departments in the 
schools to carry on certain types of 
training to draw the line quite correctly 
and undoubtedly there are certain pro- 
grams which receive at least supple- 
mentary support. The chairman said 
it was not the intention of the George- 
Barden Act to use funds directly for that 
purpose, however. The elimination of 
these funds by this restrictive language 
may seriously affect some of the depart- 
ments and the very schools where they 
have been making use of that particular 
type of program. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, the purpose of my tak- 
ing the floor now is more to ask the 
committee a question rather than to 
make any extended statement. I come 
from an area where the increase in pop- 
ulation has been almost phenomenal, 
That is the Detroit, Mich., area. Detroit, 
as everyone knows, is a great center of 
production of the sinews of war. There 
was brought into that locality during 
the last war an immense population. 
These people have remained there. 
They did not move away. With the in- 
flux of workers and their families came 
problems which the local school boards 
could not solve. The result is they have 
to depend on Federal contributions to 
help them, if the cause of education is 
going to be served in that area. 

There are several school districts in 
my congressional district which are 
vitally affected and where a situation 
such as I have described exists. From 
all over southeast Michigan, from my 
district as well as others, have come 
appeals from school officials to the effect 
that the amount provided in this bill is 
not adequate or sufficient to meet the 
problem and solve it. I refer to the 
language on page 15 under “Grants for 
School construction.” You will notice it 
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says grants for emergency school con- 
struction, $75,000,000. I have asked one 
member of the committee, and I now ask 
the chairman of the subcommittee, if 
the evidence submitted to your commit- 
tee, when you were conducting hearings 
on this subject, indicated the amount 
was adequate to meet the problem when 
the Committee on Education and Labor 
reported the bill. 

Mr. FOGARTY. No; they did not so 
state it. They stated at the time we 
held hearings about 2 months ago that 
they had just submitted to the Bureau 
of the Budget a request for an additional 
$100,000,000 for this fiscal year, 1951, 
and I have since learned in the last 3 
days the Bureau of the Budget has al- 
lowed $50,000,000 of that request. That 
request has been sent to the other body 
where they are now holding hearings on 
this very bill and on the supplemental 
bill. 

Mr. DONDERO. And the indications 
are that that amount might be added to 
the $75,000,000 provided in this bill? 

Mr. FOGARTY. No; I do not want 
the gentleman to be misled. That is 
not the $75,000,000 that you have re- 
ferred to, which is being appropriated 
for the next fiscal year. The $50,000,000 
I refer to is a deficiency appropriation 
for this fiscal year of 1951. 

Mr. DONDERO. That is to finish the 
fiscal year? 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. I yield. 

Mr. ALBERT. It is my understanding 
and absolute conviction that should this 
provision for $50,000,000 additional—or 
$75,000,000—$25,000,000 of which is for 
this year, plus the $50,000,000 supple- 
mental which has been requested, be en- 
acted into law, we will still be short some 
eighty or eighty-five million dollars of 
the amount necessary to cover already 
approved projects. 

Mr. DONDERO. And, of course, we 
anticipate problems arising out of the 
present emergency program as a fur- 
ther Federal impact on local com- 
munities. 

Mr. NORRELL. You have a problem 
which my amendment attempted to cor- 
rect. In one area of the United States 
you will have a district that does not 
need any aid at all. In an area like 
yours you may need more money than 
you are getting. The amendment which 
I offered would simply have given the 
Department of Education discretion- 
ary authority to have used a little varia- 
tion there from a minimum of not less 
than 80 percent to a maximum of not 
more than 120 percent. 

Mr. DONDERO. There is a school dis- 
trict in my congressional district where 
the people have exhausted all possible 
legal means to provide adequate school 
facilities, but they cannot meet the 
needs. This is the only aid to which they 
can look to solve their educational prob- 
lems. They even sent their high school 
students for their physical education to 
the Detroit House of Correction, a penal 
institution, because of the lack of space. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DONDERO. I yield. 
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Mr. PERKINS. I think the gentle- 
man, under Public Law 815, is absolutely 
correct in his statement. The reason 
that the Office of Education has not done 
more toward alleviating the situation 
that you have described, although Pub- 
lic Law 815 authorizes alleviation of 
those conditions, is because of lack of 
funds. It has been estimated that 697 
school districts have made application 
for Federal assistance for school con- 
struction, under section 202 of this law. 
There are different sections of this law, 
in my judgment, which fit the situation 
which the gentleman from Arkansas 
Mr. NORRELL] has described; namely, 
sections 202, 203, and 204. If we had 
adequate funds to implement all of those 
sections to take care of the Paducah, Ky., 
situation, and the Savannah River school 
housing under section 203, it has been 
estimated it would cost approximately 
$380,000,000 to solve this problem amply. 
The authorization to take care of this 
situation, with the exception I have 
noted, we have on the books at the 
present time. 

Mr. DONDERO. Undoubtedly Fa- 
duceh, Ky., and Livonia Township school 
district, now the city of Livonia, Wayne 
County, Mich., in my district are in the 
same position. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Don- 
DERO] has expired. 

By unanimous consent, the pro forma 
amendment was withdrawn. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last five words. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a subject that is 
very dear to my heart, because I spent 
about 5 months with the Bailey commit- 
tee seeing this problem in its reality in 
the South and in the eastern part of our 
country. What the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. DonpdERo] says is posi- 
tively true. If anything, the situation 
around Michigan is going to be worse in 
the next few years than it has been dur- 
ing the last 5 years, because you have a 
Federal influx in the area on the fringe 
of Detroit. 

I do not know what the representatives 
of the Department of Education stated in 
their report to the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Appropriations, but I do 
know that in my State of Minnesota 
there are about nine communities that 
are affected with a Federal impact. 

When I made inquiry of the Depart- 
ment, after this appropriation last year, 
and all of these applications from all 
over the United States had been filed 
with the Department, this is the under- 
standing that I got from the Depart- 
ment in the allocation of these funds as 
prescribed by the yardstick in this bill: 

It was a foregone conclusion that they 
had not nearly enough money to satisfy 
the eligible or legitimate requests. So 
as those applications came in, the policy 
was to make payment on the basis of 
those in most need—those districts which 
were most seriously affected, which 
meant that in the long run there would 
probably be 200 districts which, by law, 
were entitled to compensation, either 
under maintenance and operation or 
construction, but they would have to 
wait. 
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Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIER. Certainly. 

Mr. DONDERO. The gentleman and 
his committee came to our part of 
Michigan and made a very thorough and 
_ very conscientious investigation. In 
some of the areas that you visited the 
population doubled in the 10-year period. 

Mr. WIER., And is increasing today, 

Mr. HARRISON. Is increasing now. 

Mr. WIER. So I say to this House as 
a friend of education, that this is a very 
blighted part of our needs in this coun- 
try; it is a positive neglect in the inter- 
est of the ability of our Nation and our 
Government to provide any type of edu- 
cation for thousands and thousands of 
our children. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIER. I yield. 

Mr. ALBERT. Would the gentleman 
suggest how we might proceed in order 
to get additional money to cover all these 
projects that are eligible under the lav:? 

Mr. WIER. I think there were about 
500 applications from school districts all 
over the country that could qualify un- 
der the act of last year. I venture to say 
that nearly one-third of those applica- 
tions will not receive any money whatso- 
ever because they are not the hardest 
pressed, nor will there be enough money 
to fulfill the entire obligation. 

The only suggestion I can make dur- 
ing debate on this appropriation bill is 
that on the basis of the applications that 
the Department has today and that they 
have qualified as being eligible under 
Public Law 815 for participation, that 
the amount of money they find neces- 
sary today will be necessary during the 
next 2 years at least in lieu of our prep- 
aration and emergency program. I do 
not know of a community down South, 
in the Middle West, or in the Northeast 
that is going to be removed from this 
picture; as a matter of fact, I think in 
each one of these communities it will be 
increased. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. If the gen- 
tleman will yield, he might include cer- 
tain sections of the west coast. 

Mr. WIER. I was not out on the west 
coast; I am speaking only of the places 
I saw. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I was eager, 
therefore, for the Recorp to show that 
there are areas throughout the country 
that are in just as serious condition. I 
am scmewhat familiar with the situa- 
tion referred to by the gentleman from 
Michigan and can confirm what he said, 
And in Richmond, Calif., where the pop- 
ulation doubled within a few months, the 
city manager, speaking about the prob- 
lem said: 

The Government has cheated our chil- 
dren of an education; there are children in 
junior high school who have never gone to 
school a full day because of lack of facilities 
to take care of them. 


Mr. WIER. Iam aware that the same 
situation exists in a number of places in 
the State of Washington: Hanford, for 
example, Seattle, and Portland, Oreg.; 
and I think you could go right down the 
west coast to San Diego. 
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Mr. HAYS of Arkansas, It is a na- 
tional problem. 

Mr. WIER. It is a national problem. 
I made reference only to those places 
that I visited to show this picture in its 
nakedness. ; 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I think that if this ap- 
propriation is cut by the committee that 
we would be doing serious harm to our 
educational system all over this Nation. 
In fact the appropriation for construc- 
tion and maintenance should be raised 
ne the amounts now appearing in the 

ill, 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PERKINS. I yield. 

Mr. ALBERT. It is not a question of 
being cut; it is a question if it is not 
raised by this Congress. 

Mr. PERKINS. The gentleman from 
Oklahoma is correct. 

I served on the Burke subcommittee, 
but only attended the hearing in Ken- 
tucky and acquainted myself with the 
specific problem that we have in Ken- 
tucky. I visited Fort Knox with the sub- 
committee. At Fort Knox we have ap- 
proximately 150,000 acres that have been 
taken over by the Federal Government 
for expanding the military installation 
there, and as a result the schools sur- 
rounding the Fort Knox area are greatly 
overcrowded. They do not have ade- 
quate school buildings; they do not have 
the supplies, and, in addition, the coun- 
ties surrounding this Fort Knox area 
have lost millions of dollars of taxable 
property. 

The net result is that the school dis- 
tricts do not have sufficient money to 
spend for the education of the children 
brought about by overcrowded condi- 
tions in these federally impacted areas, 
and this legislation only applies to those 
areas. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PERKINS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. JONAS. I am in complete ac- 
cord with what the gentleman states, 
The difficulty I find, however, is that 
what we have here in the form of an 
appropriation is merely enough to 
scratch the surface. The question in- 
volved today seems to me to be one 
where we still have to increase this ap- 
propriation, otherwise we are not go- 
ing to accomplish anything. We are 
just fooling the people with what we 
have in this bill. 

Mr. PERKINS. I agree with the gen- 
tleman that the amount should be 
raised. The Office of Education informs 
me they have approximately 700 appli- 
cations. Only 100 have received assist- 
ance. The Office of Education has un- 
dertaken to set up a priority system to 
give the more seriously impacted areas 
some relief but on account of the lack 
of funds the whole program has bogged 
down. That is not only true with ref- 
erence to the construction phase of this 
program, it is also true as to mainte- 
nance and operation, 
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In Kentucky a total of 10 school dis- 
tricts submitted applications for Federal 
assistance for construction of school 
facilities under Public Law 815. Based 
on a preliminary review of the applica- 
tions these school districts are entitled 
to receive more than $2,000,000 accord- 
ing to the Office of Education. These 
districts submitted a total of 21 construc- 
tion projects to use up this entitlement. 
They requested $1,773,000 in Federal 
funds for construction and pledged a 
total of $946,362 in local funds. The 
$31,500,000 available for construction 
under section 202 of the act will only 
permit an allotment to less than 100 
projects all over the Nation. 

In my State, construction of school 
facilities on Federal property, on mili- 
tary installations at Fort Campbell and 
Fort Knox and Fort Breckinridge are 
now suffering from the lack of funds. 
I just mention these instances in Ken- 
tucky because the same situation pre- 
vails all over the Nation. Authoriza- 
tion, however, has been given for two of 
the military installations to proceed with 
construction in Kentucky while the ap- 
plication of the other is being held up 
on account of insufficient funds. We all 
know that Federal ownership of prop- 
erty reduces local tax income for school 
purposes, and we also know that a mili- 
tary installation or defense installation 
brings about an influx of persons into a 
community, resulting in an increased 
number of children to be educated. We 
are confronted with the problem, and 
we must solve it to the best of our ability. 

The estimated requirements for tem- 
porary facilities for the next school year 
under section 203 of the act in two criti- 
cal defense areas, Paducah, Ky., and 
Savannah River area, South Carolina, 
amount to $10,000,000. It has been esti- 
mated that if all the projects were ap- 
proved that are now eligible to be ap- 
proved under Public Law 815, approxi- 
mately $350,000,000 would be necessary 
to fully implement the different provi- 
sions, sections 202, 203, and 204 of Pub- 
lic Law 813. This is not considering the 
maintenance and operation appropria- 
tion. 

You can readily see that if they need 
$10,000,000 for those two critical de- 
fense areas at Paducah and on the Sa- 
vannah River, the, Office of Education 
will have very little money left for these 
other impacted areas all over the Na- 
tion, which goes to show that the entire 
amount as recommended by the commit- 
tee is entirely inadequate and should be 
raised. 

Mr. ALBERT. Does it not come down 
to this one proposition, that either the 
Office of Education has failed to make its 
case or the Bureau of the Budget has put 
a muzzle on it? The committee has in- 
formed the House that the Office of 
Education has not made out a case for 
additional money. 

Mr. PERKINS. I think the latter is 
true. The Bureau of the Budget has not 
given this problem the consideration it 
rightfully deserves and, of course, the 
impact is constantly getting worse on 
account of world conditions. 

I am hopeful that the Appropriations 
Committee in the Senate will give this 
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problem the utmost consideration, and 
that the Office of Education will also take 
another look at the picture. I person- 
ally believe the appropriations contained 
in this bill for the purpose of taking care 
of the schoo! districts in these federally 
impacted areas are entirely inadequate, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kentucky has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Grants for ho: pital construction: For pay- 
ments for hospital construction under part 
C, title VI, of the act, as amended, to remain 
available until expended, $175,000,000, of 
which $100,000,000 is for payment of obli- 
gations incurred under authority heretofore 
granted under this head: Provided, That 
allotments under such part C to the several 
States for the current fiscal year shall be 
made on the basis of an amount equal to 
that part of the appropriation granted here- 
in which is available for new obligations. 


Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Furco.o: Page 
21, Une 13, strike out “$175,000,000" and in- 
sert in its place the figure ‘$250,000,000.” 


Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment I offer is on page 21, line 
13, where there will be a substitution of 
the figure $175,000,000 to make it read 
$250,000,000. 

I think that probably everyone here 
is familiar with this hospital-construc- 
tion program. There was a great deal 
of talk about it last year, and what it 
has to do with is this: Originally, as I 
understand, there was to be $150,000,000 
for such hospital-construction program. 
As the result of the economic situation 
it was thought advisable to try and cut 
that down. Now, probably many of 
you have had communities where the 
people of the community have gone out, 
have raised money, have made plans to 
build these hospitals. I understand 
there is a very great need for them 
throughout the country. 

Now, all of us here are trying to do 
what we can as far as economy is con- 
cerned. However, it seems to me in this 
situation where, as is generally agreed, 
there is a definite need for such facili- 
ties where, as I think all of us will readily 
admit, the people of the communities 
have gone out, have raised money, and 
have shown good faith in reliance on 
what the Government has in effect 
promised, that we should not go back 
upon our word and our responsibility. 
This amendment, if adopted, will, in 
effect, let the Government keep its word 
to all of the communities who acted in 
or on the Government authoriza- 
ion. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FURCOLO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. I am interested in 
the gentleman’s statement that the 
Government has given its word. Would 
the gentleman elaborate on the signifi- 
cance ol just what has been done from 
which he draws the inference that the 
Government has given its word on any 
specific sum? 

Mr, FURCOLO. I have drawn that 
inference from the original authoriza- 
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tion and also from the fact that in re- 
liance upon that authorization people 
throughout the Nation in these various 
communities went out, had bond issues, 
raised money, and many of them en- 
gaged architects and had plans drawn 
and went ahead in reliance on what they 
assumed actually was a representation 
of the Government. 

Mr. KEATING. Who made the rep- 
resentation as to what would be allowed? 

Mr. FURCOLO. Well, I assume that 
it was first done here by Congress by 
the original authorization and then 
from that I suppose by the proper gov- 
ernmental agencies. 

Mr, McGRATH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? ; 

Mr. FURCOLO. Iwill be glad to yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. McGRATH. The gentleman 
knows full well that the mere passage of 
an authorization bill does not commit the 
Government. He knows further, as a 
member of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, that no agency or no official of any 
agency has the authority to bind the 
Government just because an authoriza- 
tion bill has been passed. 

Mr. FURCOLO. That is right. The 
mere fact that an authorization bill has 
been passed, of course, in itself is not 
conclusive, but may I also ask the gen- 
tleman from New York this question? 
Is it not a fact that in reliance upon 
representations made by duly consti- 
tuted people in the Government and as 
the result of the belief that this money 
would be forthcoming, that plans were 
undertaken in all communities; that peo- 
ple went out to raise money through 
bond issues, in many cases with the ap- 
proval of people in the Government, that 
architects were engaged, and things of 
that nature? May I ask if that is not 
roughly the situation? 

Mr. McGRATH. My very dear friend 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
FurcoLo] knows, on the premise he has 
set forth, what the answer would have 
to be. 

Mr. FURCOLO. Would not the an- 
swer be “Yes”? 

Mr. McGRATH. No. Of course, the 
gentleman’s facts are not correct. Be- 
cause an authorization is made does not 
justify anyone going out and seeking to 
employ architects. 

Mr. FURCOLO. May I ask the gen- 
tleman from New York whether or not 
it is not a fact that as the result of the 
authorization and as the result of action 
taken by the governmental authorities, 
that the people of this Nation, in various 
communities, in good faith, acting on the 
reliance of that premise, did go out and 
do these things that I suggested? And 
is it not further a fact that practically 
all of the members of this committee 
have been aware of that, but that it is as 
the result of economy that this cut was 
made? Is that not the situation? 

Mr. McGRATH. No, I do not agree 
with the gentleman at all. Some com- 
munities may have anticipated what 
would be done in the future, but in so 
doing they took the risk of their own 
decision. 

Mr. FURCOLO. I think without any 


question the record shows, and the peo- % 
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ple in the communities throughout the 
Nation know, that acting in reliance 
upon an authorization and upon what 
people in this Government had done, 
they went out in many communities and 
raised money, had plans drawn, and 
actually committed themselves in many 
ways, relying upon the word of the Gov- 
ernment to carry through. 

Mr, JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FURCOLO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. JONAS. Is the gentleman’s 
amendment to increase the appropria- 
tion from $175,000,000 to $250,000,000? 

Mr. FURCOLO. Actually it is $75,- 
000,000 more for the building. 

Mr. JONAS. I am for that program. 
Without any question the gentleman 
knows that practically throughout the 
whole United States, in the large cities 
as well as in the smaller cities, there is a 
shortage of bed space in hospitals, The 
people in these communities on account 
of the economic conditions and the high 
cost of living and the high cost of build- 
ing have ceased to make contributions 
from the standpoint of private enter- 
prise. If we are going to do something 
for the ill and the indigent from a 
humane standpoint, we have to look to 
the Government. I do not call this 
socialism, I call it good common sense. 

Mr. FURCOLO. You cannot econo- 
mize on dollars and cents where the 
health and lives of many people in the 
country are concerned. 

All of us are in favor of economy, 
but this is not good economy. It is not 
sound economy where the Government 
in effect goes back on its word. It is not 
sound economy where the Government 
has asked the people of this Nation to 
contribute something to this program 
and they have done it, and then in effect 
we say to them, “We ar> sorry, we are 
going back on our word. The price of 
labor is going up. You have engaged 
architects, had blueprints made, located 
the land, and your people have contrib- 
uted money, but we are going back on 
our word.” 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FURCOLO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. On the matter of au- 
thorization, not giving anybody the right 
to assume that an appropriation would 
be made, I think; however, that all of 
these people who have eligible projects 
have just as much right to assume that 
their projects will be taken care of as 
somebody who is going to be taken care 
of under this appropriation bill. 

Mr. FURCOLO. I agree with the 
gentleman, 

As a matter of fact, there is a little bit 
more here than just an authorization, 
There is not only an authorization but 
also, as a result of that authorization, 
people throughout this Nation acted in 
reliance upon what they thought was the 
good faith of the Government. 

No one in the Government before last 
year, at which time everything had al- 
ready been done, indicated to them, 
“This is not going to be done.” 
Whether legally or strictly or techni- 
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cally it amounts to anything is another 
question, but morally and in good faith 
there is no question at all, in my opinion, 
that the Government is not acting right 
with the people if they do not carry 
through with this project. 

Mr. KEATING, Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FURCOLO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. I call the gentle- 
man's attention to the fact that his 
amendment calls for an addition of $75,- 
000,000, whereas the Budget Bureau re- 
quested only $20,000,000 additional. 

Mr. FURCOLO. It is interesting 
about the Bureau of the Budget. In my 
short experience here I have noticed 
that when someone does not want to do 
anything different than the Bureau of 
the Budget wants, he says, “This has not 
been approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget.” As soon as somebody wants to 
do something that has not been ap- 
proved by the Bureau of the Budget, 
then the talk is, “Who is going to run 
this country, the Congress or the Bureau 
of the Budget?” 

I do not say that either one is exactly 
right, but certainly the opinion of the 
Bureau of the Budget does not do more 
than create a rebuttable presumption. 
The facts here, in my opinion, justify 
us in overriding the Bureau of the 
Budget’s opinion. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man may proceed for two additional 
3 so that I may ask him a ques- 
ion. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FURCOLO. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. BURNSIDE. I want to thank the 
gentleman for offering his amendment. 
In the State of West Virginia we have 
15 to 20 of these cases where they need 
hospitals and need them very badly. In 
this city of Huntington, a city of about 
92,000 people, we have only six beds in 
case of an epidemic. I think the gen- 
tleman is entirely correct in stating that 
there are many different cities which 
went out and sold bonds. In Hunting- 
ton they have already raised the funds 
and now the funds are idle and the peo- 
ple have to pay interest on the funds, 
I think the gentleman is entirely cor- 
rect and is to be commended for the 
kind of amendment that he has offered, 

Mr. FURCOLO. I thank the gentle- 
man very much, 

Mr. Chairman, I might say this: We 
are not going to save any money if we 
do not do it now. These facilities are 
going to be needed. The only thing 
that is going to happen is that we are 
going to waste some of the money that 
many of the people have put up in try- 
ing to provide the funds. Interest will 
have to be paid on that money. The 
cost of materials is going up and the 
cost of labor is going up. Some day in 
the very near future they are going to 
have to have these facilities. They will 
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simply have to be built at some later time 
at a far greater cost. 

I do not want to be pessimistic, but 
if we pay any attention at all to the 
fact that eventually we may need greater 
hospital facilities as a result, perhaps, 
of the action of some other nation, we 
cannot begin to build the facilities after 
that happens. 

I think from every possible point of 
view, in keeping faith with the people 
and on the basis of a true and sound 
economy the amendment should be car- 
ried, and I hope it will. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has again expired. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 25 minutes, the last 5 
minutes to be reserved to the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr, 
Javits). 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, this be- 
ing an appropriation bill, I should say 
we are very much interested in the facts. 
I happen to have some facts or I would 
not be taking the time of the House to- 
day. I wrote the Joint Hospital Survey 
and Planning Commission of the State 
of New York, and I have a letter from 
the executive director, Dr. John J. 
Bourke, telling me just what the situa- 
tion is in New York. I think the House 
ought to know it because I believe it 
does justify a more ample allowance for 
the support of hospital construction un- 
der the Hill-Burton Act by the Federal 
establishment. I have no illusions as to 
the desire of the House to vote a $75,- 
000,000 increase, But I think these facts 
are important in determining our policy 
upon appropriations, and what I am go- 
ing to talk about now relates to the 
policy that this appropriation ought to 
be more ample than it is. 

In New York State the commission 
has authorized 62 Hill-Burton projects— 
on 54 of which work is proceeding— 
which call for an expenditure—and this 
is a very important matter to economy 
advocates—of $54,000,000 but of which 
the Federal Government is only going 
to contribute one-third. So difficult has 
the situation been for the State of New 
York, by allowances which have been 
made available to it under Hill-Burton 
appropriations made last year which 
were very sharply cut, that it has had to 
put hospital projects on a split basis, 
telling the hospitals to go ahead and 
proceed with their construction in the 
expectation that they will get allocations 
from the Federal Government. 

As a result of that situation the State 
of New York is faced, if it gets its part of 
what is provided for in this bill, with an 
allowance from Federal funds of three 
and a quarter million dollars this year, 
but 24% million dollars are already de- 
voted to going projects and it will only 
leave the whole State of New York 
about $690,000 for other projects. 
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The executive director of New York 
State’s Joint Hospital Survey and Plan- 
ning Commission tells me that in New 
York City alone 20 to 25 million dollars 
are needed as Hill-Burton contributions 
for hospitals are a necessity to the com- 
munity. In Nassau County right outside 
of New York City, $3,000,000 is needed on 
the basis of estimated costs and a 3314 
percent grant. In the city of Rochester, 
which may interest my colleague from 
that city, $2,000,000 are needed, and in 
the city of Utica $1,750,000 is needed on 
the same basis. 

Mr. Chairman, the point is simply this, 
that building hospitals is not inflation- 
ary. Building hospitals is essential to 
our national security and national safe- 
ty. Building hospitals represents an 
asset which is better than money and a 
great deal better than the gold buried 
in the ground at Fort Knox, and repre- 
sents the creation of an asset and put- 
ting some of our resources into an asset 
vital to the future of our people. It is 
not inflationary to build hospitals for the 
benefit of the people of the State of New 
York or of any other State, and certainly 
it is essential to our national defense. 
When the program is established by as 
dependable a State agency as New York 
State’s Hospital Survey Commission 
which finds it is needed and can be but 
insufficiently supplied under existing law 
despite the fact that two-thirds of the 
money comes from State and local 
sources, and when they emphasize that 
most of those hospitals, 83 percent of 
them, are voluntary nonprofit, nonsec- 
tarian, Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish 
hospitals, the program appears to be 
eminently justified. You are not cre- 
ating new Governmeni facilities here but 
rather making it possible for Americans 
by voluntary means to help themselves. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. HALE. There are several hos- 
pitals in Maine which are left stranded 
by the failure to appropriate adequately 
under this hospital legislation, the Hill- 
Burton Act, and they are hospitals 
which were started on the faith of this 
legislation. These partially completed 
projects certainly merit some consider- 
ation, 

Mr. JAVITS. It seems to me we are 
here not only to save money but we are 
here to appropriate money where the 
money is deserved. That is our duty and 
that is our responsibility. It is clear, 
both on the grounds of solid benefit to 
the country and on the grounds of na- 
tional defense, that we ought to have an 
attitude of greater consideration with 
respect to the hospital provision of this 
appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

The gentleman from Virginie IMr. 
SMITH] is recognized. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, this is a very popular proposal. 
There are a great many fine things pro- 
posed in this bill, I would like to go 
along with them. A lot of folks in my 
country need hospitals but I wonder if 
we cannot stop and look and listen this 
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morning, and think about the over-all 
question of the state of the economy of 
this Nation and what is going to happen 
if we yield to every request that comes 
here to do some of these fine things that 
we would all love to do. 

We have been talking about economy 
here. You hear a lot about economy. 
Every man who gets up to offer an 
amendment says, “I am for economy but 
I am for economy for the other fellow.” 
I spoke to one of my colleagues the other 
day in the cloakroom, and I said, “Now 
I think we have all got to sacrifice a little 
bit if we are going to balance the budget, 
if we are going to stop piling these taxes 
onto the people that they cannot pay. 
We are going to have to cut and cut 
everywhere.” My friend said something 
that is typical of the situation. He said, 
“Yes, Judge; I am for doing it, and I will 
give them the very shirt off your back.” 

Is that what we are going to do here? 
I am for cutting these appropriations 
instead of adding to them, and I am go- 
ing to try to have the courage to stand 
up here and vote to do it. And if it 
hurts me in my district it is going to have 
to hurt me. What are you going to do 
about these things? They are going to 
be coming up every minute in the day 
on every appropriation bill that comes 
up. They are things that you would like 
your people to have, but can we not stop 
and think about the sad state of the 
budget of this Nation, and whether we 
are going to continue to run a deficit, 
whether we are going to continue to pile 
up taxes to the point where the people 
woe pay them? Let us think about 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I want to pub- 
licly commend the gentleman for the 
position he has taken. He is entirely 
right. He has the courage to state his 
position. It is time that instead of vot- 
ing to increase appropriations the House 
should vote to cut them further than 
they actually have been cut by our Ap- 
propriation Committee. The American 
people are demanding economy in Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I thank the 
gentleman. Let us do it on this bill and 
all the rest of them as they come along. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia has expired. 

The gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
Bussey] is recognized. t 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Chairman, there is 
no argument on the question as to 
whether or not it would be a fine thing 
to build more hospitals for our country. 
There are other serious matters to be 
taken into consideration on this appro- 
priation in addition to economy. 

The gentleman’s amendment boosts 
the appropriation by $75,000,000. That 
is $55,000,000 more than was recom- 
mended by the Bureau of the Budget. 
Our Subcommittee on Appropriations 
held extensive hearings. The testimony 
with respect to this particular appropri- 
ation will be found beginning on page 
633 of the printed hearing. 


But here is the problem with which we 
are confronted. Even if they had this 
$250,000,000, under the defense emer- 
gency program they could not possibly 
get the material to build the hospitals. 


Furthermore the drain by our armed 


services on the doctors and hospital per- 
sonnel of our country has created a tre- 
mendous shortage in these professions, 
Furthermore, even if they had these hos- 
pitals, they could not possibly get the 
doctors and personnel to staff them. 
These are some of the major circum- 
stances you have to take into considera- 
tion when considering boosting this ap- 
propriation $75,000,000. 

Every Member of this House is getting 
letters from his district asking him to 
cut the budget, to economize. You are 
going to get a lot more letters next year 


when the people get their new tax bill 


and wonder why you do not decrease 
appropriations. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUSBEY. I yield. 

Mr. JONAS. Does my colleague from 
Illinois take the position that the addi- 
tional appropriation of $55,000,000 will 
completely overthrow, disrupt, and 
destroy the whole economic background 
of this country when we here every day 
are pouring out billions for war, billions 
for munitions, billions for outside ques- 
tions, billions for appropriations to for- 
eign countries, yet if we talk about 
spending $55,000,000 for the sick, the 
indigent and suffering people of America 
it will ruin the country? 

Mr. BUSKEY. I do not take that 
position. If the gentleman from Illinois 
wants to take it he can, but I do not. 
There are a lot of hospitals already au- 


- thorized towards which we have appro- 


priated some money, and new ones that 
have been contracted for. Furthermore, 
there is the cost necessary to build all 
these hospitals in all the communities of 
the country. Not but that it is good, but 
in the last few years we have had hos- 
pitalization programs by hospital promo- 
tion groups, and it has been so oversold 
that the people of the communities can- 
not afford to support them. 

Mr. JONAS. Does not the gentleman 
know that these hospital promotion pro- 
grams have all fallen by the wayside and 
are gradually disappearing? Does he 
not know that the hospitals we now have 
cannot take care of the sick people be- 
cause the local communities find the 
burden too heavy to bear? It has gotten 
to be a national program; the National 
Government must aid in the construction 
of more hospitals. 

Mr. BUSBEY. I will ask the gentle- 
man a question: What is the sense of 
appropriating money when you cannot 
get the materials or the personnel with 
which to staff the hospitals if they are 
built? 

Mr. JONAS. It is a sad commentary 
upon the intelligence of thinking people 
to put forth the proposition that we can- 
not spare material to aid the sick and 
suffering. If that be the case, then it is 
about time we made a change in the pro- 
= and paid some attention to the 
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Mr. BUSBEY. I stand with the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. SMITH]: You 
are either going to ba economy-minded, 
or you are not going to be economy- 
minded. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN] 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I feel that the gentleman 
from Virginia has well stated that we 
cannot afford at this time to accept any 
amendments to this bill which would 
increase the total of the money carried 
in the bill. We are in a very difficult 
position financially, and I cannot vote 
for an increase, even though it is for one 
of the most worthy projects such as aid 
to hospital construction. There are 
many things which are very desirable 
but which cannot be pushed as rapidly 
as we would like at a time like this, when 
we are threatened with an all-out war. 
I should like, however, to see an amend- 
ment in the form of a substitute for the 
gentleman’s amendment agreed to 
whereby we could provide in this bill 
that priority shall be given by the vari- 
ous States in the allocation of new con- 
struction funds to those projects which 
are most advanced at this time in plan- 
ning and financing. It is my intention 
to offer such an amendment. 

Please allow me to call to your atten- 
tion what the good people of one of my 
communities, Madison, Minn., have been 
up against in their wish to secure a 
much-needed hospital. 

In December 1949 public-spirited cit- 
izens of that community werked hard to 
raise funds for Madison’s contribution to 
the hospital. A total of 1,095 con- 
tributors pledged $186,044 and the proj- 
ect seemed to be well on the way. On 
March 15, 1950, that community was in- 
formed by the Minnesota Department of 
Health that— 

We have now decided that we will include 
general hospital projects on the 1950 con- 
struction schedule down to and including 
Madison. Because of the fact that your 
project involves Federal funds which are not 
as yet available to the State, we cannot en- 
cumber funds for this project until after the 
1951 fiscal allotment becomes available, which 
should be about July 1, 1950. 


Naturally, the Madison community 
looked forward hopefully to the summer 
of 1950 for their plans for a new hospital 
to become a reality. Plans and specifica- 
tions were developed and a total of 
$38,000 was spent by the hospital board 
for site, architects’ fees, and such. No 
Federal money, however, was available 
and today this project lies dormant, a 
year after having been virtually assured 
that construction would commence last 
July. 

Members of the House, place your- 
selves in the positions of members of that 
hospital board. What can they say to 
the 1,095 contributors who 17 months 
ago put up $186,044 on the promise con- 
tained in the Hill-Burton Act, that 
the Federal Government would aid in 
giving to them a hospital to replace the 
present fire trap constructed in 1900. 
Ten thousand people in that county 
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need that hospital. It is because of cases 
such as Madison, Minn., and others scat- 
tered throughout the United States of 
like need, that I believe that the Con- 
gress should indicate in this bill its be- 
lief and intent that such communities, 
far advanced as they are in planning and 
financing, should be assured of priority 
as far as the new money, $75,000,000 con- 
tained in this bill, is concerned. 

Mr. BUSBZY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN, I yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. BUSBEY. If the gentleman will 
read the table in the hearings, he will 
find that the smaller communities as 
such have received the bulk of the money 
rather than the larger cities. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. That may 
appear to be the case but the facts re- 
main that there seems to be no money 
available now for this project. The gen- 
tleman will recall that we had a sup- 
plemental hearing before the Bureau of 
Public Health last December on this 
very issue. There the question came up 
as to how much money would be re- 
quired as far as the Congress was con- 
cerned if we were to allocate sufficient 
additional funds over and above the $75,- 
000,000 given last year so as to take care 
of these few projects scattered out in 
every State of the Union in which the 
people had worked hard to bring to a 
virtual completion their planning and 
financing, but just could not seem to 
get under the gate as far as receiving 
some of these Federal funds was con- 
cerned. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. McGRATH. I call to the atten- 
tion of the gentleman that the allotment 
for his State of Minnesota is $1,520,000 
and that the item to which he refers in 
the Madison case calls for about $228,090. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. That is 
correct. I-am simply urging that we 
make sure that the $228,000 will be avail- 
able. No definite priority is in this bill 
for the hospitals mentioned. 

Mr. McGRATH. In this bill there is 
sufficient allotment and that project to 
which he refers will be taken care of 
under this appropriation. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I wish the 
gentleman could assure me that this 
$228,000 will be available. There are so 
many turns and twists in the road that I 
fear that small hospitals such as Madison 
will be kept at the bottom of the list, 
while large hospitals already under con- 
struction will secure more than their 
previously allocated share, so as to be 
rushed to completion in spite of the cost 
of materials and labors going up 15 to 
20 percent the past year. It is because of 
this reasoning, that I propose to offer 
an amendment to give priority to the 
many small hospitals, of which Madison 
is but an example. 

Mr. Chairman, in spite of the interest 
I have naturally in my own project at 
Madison, I want to reiterate that I can- 
not vote for any amendment increasing 
this bill today. We can, however, help 
in seeing to it that the various States 
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allocate their share of the pending $75- 
000,000 in such a way as to again restore 
faith in Uncle Sam’s promise. Com- 
munities which have shown their good 
faith through their fund raising and 
their commitments should be given first 
consideration in this distribution of the 
money available this coming July 1, 
under this appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. MCGRATH]. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Chairman, I rec- 
ognize at the outset that to speak against 
a construction program for hospitals is 
not a very popular thing. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGRATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr, TABER. May I say to the gentle- 
man that I am very much disturbed 
about the pending amendment which 
proposes an increase from $175,000,000 in 
appropriations to $250,000,000. The 
country cannot afford any more than 
it has at present. They were able to 
take care of almost everything last year 
with the $175,000,000 and they will be 
able to do the same thing next year. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGRATH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
in favor of economy, but I am not in 
favor of false economy. I believe the 
pending amendment proposing to in- 
crease hospital funds should be agreed 
to. Hospital construction under the 
Hill-Burton Act, to my way of thinking, 
has made a great contribution in pro- 
moting the general welfare of the people 
in this country. As a result of this leg- 
islation, hospital treatment has been 
provided for the sick and indigent where 
otherwise such treatment would have 
been impossible. Many sections of our 
country still need hospitals and the 
people residing in those districts are 
looking into the future with the hope 
that they may be able to acquire funds 
under the Hill-Burton Act and construct 
needed hospitals. 

In my district last fall one of the 
large counties voted by a majority of 
approximately 9,000 to 400 in favor of a 
hospital bond issue in order that they 
may be in a position to match funds 
provided under the Hill-Burton Act. 
The construction of this hospital in 
Floyd County, Ky., will require $800,000 
of Hill-Burton funds besides the one- 
third that the county is authorized to 
put up. A loan has been evproved for 
preparation of plans for this hospital. 
The project has been approved by the 
State Department of Health and by the 
United States Public Health Service. 
The hospital is badly needed, and when 
completed and properly equipped, will 
serve a great area in the Big Sandy 
Valley. The people of Floyd County are 
very hopeful that their project may be 
completed in the near future. From a 
defense standpoint these hospitals that 
have been authorized should be com- 
pleted. I mention this particular hos- 
pital, although I know there are numer- 
ous similar situations throughout the 
country. I personally fear that $75,- 
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000,000 provided for in the appropria- 
tions bill for new construction is inade- 
quate. For that reason, I am supporting 
the amendment to increase the appro- 
priation. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Chairman, I 
call the attention of the committee to 
the fact that the committee unanimous- 
ly allowed the full budget estimate of 
$75,000,000 for new allotments. One 
hundred million dollars goes to pay off 
contract authorizations and the addi- 
tional $75,000,000 goes for new construc- 
tion. As of January 1951 there was a 
total of 1,497, roughly 1,500 projects 
that had been approved embracing about 
73,000 beds and 225 community Public 
Health centers. We recognize at this 
time the difficulty of getting materials 
and because of that fact among others 
this appropriation has been held to this 
amount. I call your attention to the 
fact that at the present time there is 
approximately $800,000,000 worth of 
hospital construction going on in the 
country. The distinguished gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. FurcoLo] said 
that there was perhaps a moral obliga- 
tion upon the Federal Government be- 
couse there had been an authorization 
bill passed. Of course, the fallacy of 
that reasoning, I think, was pointed 
out very well by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. KEATING] because if that 
was to follow, every time you passed an 
authorization bill you might just as well 
put in the appropriation at the same 
time and eliminate any hearings or ex- 
amination as to whether or not the 
money should be allocated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired, 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer a substitute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. H. CARL ANDER- 
SEN as a substitute for the amendment 
offered by Mr. Furco.o: Page 21, line 19, 
after “obligations” strike out the period and 
insert “Provided, That the funds provided 
for new obligations shall be allotted on a 
basis of priority to those projects most ad- 
vanced in the planning and financing as de- 
termined by the several States.” 


Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order against the sub- 
stitute that it is legislation on an ap- 
propriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Minnesota desire to be heard 
on the point of order? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Yes, Mr. 
Chairman. There is no question in my 
mind, Mr. Chairman, but what this 
amendment is germane. Certainly it is 
nothing but a limitation upon the ex- 
penditure of a portion of the funds con- 
tained in this particular paragraph. If 
we say, for example, that the States 
must allocate new funds in relation to 
the state of advancement as far as the 
projects are concerned, certainly that is 
a limitation, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Chairman, may 
I be heard in opposition to the observa- 
tion made by the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. McGRATH. I respectfully sub- 
mit to the Chair that the Hill-Burton 
Act sets forth the priorities to be given 
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to the States and therefore this is legis- 
lation on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, may I 
be heard on the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
spectfully submit that the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Minne- 
sota is not germane. Being a member of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce that brought this legislation 
to the House authorizing this program, 
I recall vividly the policy was adopted in 
that authorization program which left 
administration of the funds to the States, 
after the funds were made available. 
The authority to determine the utiliza- 
tion of the funds made available for the 
carrying out of this program is left to 
the States. Should a limitation such as 
the gentleman offered here be. adopted, 
that would mean we would deviate from 
that policy established under the au- 
thorization of the program and conse- 
quently I think it would be legislation on 
an appropriation bill. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Would the 
Chair permit a further observation? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. The Chair 
will notice in line 16 the provision “That 
allotments under such part C to the sev- 
eral States” and so forth and so on. 
If that provision is germane and in 
order, as it appears to be, why should 
not a further provision as to how the 
State shall allot the money, based upon 
the degree of advancement, be germane? 
The gentleman from Arkansas should 
either make a point of order against that 
provision also or withdraw his opposition 
to mine. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Price). The 
Chair is ready to rule. 

After studying the substitute amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Minnesota, the Chair feels that this is a 
change in existing law, and therefore 
sustains the point of order that it is legis- 
lation on an appropriation bill. 

In regard to the second point raised 
by the gentleman, the Chair holds that 
because other legislative language may 
be permitted to remain in the bill, that 
does not make in order language adding 
legislation in violation of the rules. 

The Chair, therefore, sustains the 
point of order submitted by the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment to the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Javits to the 
amendment offered by Mr. Furcoto: On page 
21, line 13, strike out ‘$250,000,000” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “$195,000,000.” 


The amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Would it be in 
order to offer a preferential motion at 
this time, and if offered, could it be de- 
bated? A 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair cannot 
rule on a hypothetical question. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer a preferential motion. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. CrawForD moves that the Committee 
do now rise. 


The motion was rejected. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Furcolo 
amendment be again read. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
again read the Furcolo amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Furcotol]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Commissioned officers, pay, and so forth: 
For pay, uniforms and subsistence allow- 
ances, increased allowances for foreign serv- 
ice and commutation of quarters for not to 
exceed 1,500 regular active commissioned 
officers; for medals, decorations, and retired 
pay of regular and reserve commissioned 
officers; for payment of claims for private 
property lost, destroyed, captured, aban- 
doned, or damaged in the military service 
of the United States, as authorized by law 
(31 U. S. C. 222c, h; 42 U. S. O. 213); and for 
6 months’ death gratuity pay and burial 
payments for regular commissioned officers; 
$1,900,000, and the Surgeon General is au- 
thorized to advance to this appropriation 
from appropriations made available to the 
Public Health Service for the current fiscal 
year such additional amounts as may be 
necessary for pay and allowances of the 
officers herein authorized. 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Davis of 


Georgia: On page 26, line 8, strike out 
“$1,900,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$1,790,000.” 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, this item appears in the committee 
report on page 34 in the table entitled 
“Title II— Federal Security Agency.” It 
is the first item on the page of “com- 
missioned officers, pay, etc.” In 1951 the 
amount appropriated for this item was 
$1,790,000. The amount in this bill is 
increased $110,000. The subcommittee 
has done good work in reporting this bill 
in a number of ways and for that I wish 
to commend them and wish to say that 
I concur in that action. I feel, if it is 
possible to do so, no item in the bill 
should be increased. When I noticed the 
$110,000 increase here I looked in the 
committee report to see what the justi- 
fication for it was, and not finding any 
reference to it whatever I then discussed 
it with the subcommittee chairman and 
was informed that the justification for 
it is set out on pages 839, 840, and 841 
of the hearings, which involve this par- 
ticular agency and that this $110,000 is 
supposed to pay for the retirement which 
is anticipated during the fiscal year of 
19 commissioned officers. The testimony 
of Dr. Gillis with reference to that is as 
follows: 

The estimated increase is due to provision 
for retirement of 19 additional officers. In 
view of the retirement of 2 officers for age 
is mandatory and 37 officers have the legal 
right to retire for years of service, and since 
past experience indicates an average of 17 
retirements per year for disability in accord- 
ance with the Career Compensation Act, the 
estimate is very conservative. 


I would take that to mean that year 
after year they would come along here 
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with a request for an increase in this 
bill of $110,000, which does not seem to 
me to be a logical method of increase. 

The Williams subcommittee last year 
investigated this agency and we investi- 
gated this particular part of the agency 
which is known as the Division of Com- 
missioned Officers. 

That subcommittee’s report in dealing 
with this, had the following to say: 

Another barrier to the attainment of good 
personnel management is found in the sepa- 
rate handling of the 2,141 commissioned of- 
ficers in the Public Health Service. These 
officers are assigned throughout the service 
in both medical and administrative posts 
from a central division of commissioned of- 
ficers with 72 employees assigned to its com- 
ponent branches as follows, and these are 
personnel employees which have a ratio of 
one personnel worker for every 30 officers. 
That is too large a ratio of personnel workers 
for the number of officers. Those 72 em- 
ployees in the fiscal year 1950 were made up 
23 follows: 

Office of the chief, 6 employees; planning 
branch, 6; liaison branch, 9; recruitment and 
commission branch, 18; assignment and 
utilization branch, 6; training branch, 4; 
administrative management, 23. 


Here are the duties of the administra- 
tive management as reported by them to 
that committee: 

Administers program for assisting and 
advising officers and their dependents in 
obtaining benefits provided by law; re- 
views and processes disability claims; de- 
termines eligibility for campaign rib- 
bons; arranges for authorization to wear 
decorations and medals; maintains 
liaison with Department of National De- 
fense, Veterans’ Administration and 
other agencies on matters of benefits 
and privileges; arranges for commissary 
and post-exchange privileges; provides 
income-tax-consultation service for 
commissioned officers. 

The committee reached this conclu- 
sion regarding these 72 employees, par- 
ticularly those 23 in administrative man- 
agement: 

Except for historical prerogative and a 
declining need for mobility in assignment, 
there is little justification for continuing 
this very elaborate and costly duplicate per- 
sonnel office with a ratio of 1 personnel 
worker for every 30 officers. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia (Mr, Davis] 
has expired. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may proceed for two additional min- 
utes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. I do not know of a bet- 
ter place in the wide world to save $110,- 
000 than to vote for the amendment 
which the gentleman has offered. I 
compliment the gentleman. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. I thank the 
gentleman for his remarks. 

In view of the extension of time, I 
would like to add to what I have already 
said that this is an agency in which the 
Williams subcommitiee in its investi- 
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gation found that in the Federal Secu- 
rity Administration they maintained a 
purchasing operations division which 
employed 197 employees which processed 
a total number of orders per year of 
121,014, 50 percent of which were under 
$20 each, at an average cost of $5 per 
order processed, and the number proc- 
essed, the daily average per employee, 
was 2.4 orders, as I said at an average 
cost of $5 per order, and 50 percent of 
them were under $20. 

As I stated, I think the committee has 
done good work in reducing the appro- 
priations, but this is one item that has 
been increased. It is not justified in the 
committee report, and the justification 
which is given is what I have given you 
here, and I think the $110,000 should be 
cut out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has again ex- 
pired. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, as many Members have 
done, I have spent a great many years of 
my life working in the areas of health 
and disease. May I say that I am very 
happy that you have seen fit not to make 
an additional cut in the mental hygiene 
appropriation. 

I am taking these few minutes, Mr. 
Chairman, in order to suggest to you that 
it is time for us, as guardians of the 
purse strings, to consider as possible fields 
for research the basic causes of such 
things as mental unbalance and illness. 
To illustrate my meaning, I would like 
to refer the older Members of the House 
to a bill which I introduced some yeais 
ago to iodize salt to make readily avail- 
able to the great masses of our people 
the ingredient necessary to health of 
body and mind in order to reduce the 
number of feeble-minded, mentally unfit, 
deaf mutes, and such that we are breed- 
ing in increasing numbers. My bill was 
rather dramatically killed by a parlia- 
mentary procedure on the floor, which 
prevented its coming to a vote. Did you 
know that every single soldier who went 
into the Army in the last war had noth- 
ing but iodized salt? 

It has been definitely established by 
30 years of research that iodine is abso- 
lutely necessary to sanity and healthful 
glandular activity. If you put two bricks 
of salt in a field, one iodized and one not, 
the cows will take the iodized salt every 
time. I could give you many illustra- 
tions of that nature. 

Also, one of our South American Re- 
publics was virtually free of goiter corol- 
laries. Then suddenly they began to 
have it. One of the research men was 
sent down from here at the request of 
their government. He found that the 
goiter began at the time when a very 
up and coming fellow had come up to 
the United States and liked the white 
salt on our tables. When he returned 
home he set up a factory and refined the 
salt, and goiters appeared. 

I have given you this as an illustra- 
tion of what basic research can teach 
us. Assuring the masses of our people 
a requisite amount of this necessary in- 
gredient is one of the things that we 
could do to lower the number of people 
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for whom we now have to supply nurses 
and doctors and others. 

Mr. Chairman, there are many other 
similar things that could be done funda- 
mentally in the whole broad field of re- 
search. May I urge upon the Members 
of this body, and especially upon what- 
ever subcommittee has to do not only 
with the health appropriations but also 
with the study of the various health 
measures that come to this Congress 
usually through the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, I would 
urge it upon us all to do some very 
fundamental study between now and the 
next session of this Congress. It is evi- 
dent that we must reduce expenditures. 
Let us reduce them in such ways that 
will tring benefit to our people rather 
than having to reduce them by having 
fewer hospitals than are now needed to 
care for our sick, for the 250,090 GI's 
who are mentally undone by this war, 
and for other tragedies of our civiliza- 
tion. Let us see what we can do to do 
away with the causes, let us not go on 
forever dealing merely with results of 
poor management. 

I urge this, Mr. Chairman, and hope 
very much that during this next year 
because of very necessity we will force 
ourselves to look into these matters from 
this more basic point of view. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out he last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I was very much inter- 
ested in the state nent of the lady from 
Ohio [Mrs. Botton] on the subject of 
iodine. I realize that iodized salt is bet- 
ter than no iodine at all. Iodine comes 
from the sea. The States that border 
on the ocean, and especialy the ones that 
border on the Gulf of Mexico, have the 
most iodine in their soil, and therefore 
the people in those States have the least 
amount of goiter or thyroid trouble. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes, I yield. 

Mrs. BOLTON. They also, however, 
have an increasing amount of cretinism, 
oe te and various things of that 

Mr. RANKIN. Those maladies are 
caused by a lack of iodine; they are un- 
known in those States that have an 
abundance of iodine in their soil. 

We have virtually eliminated malaria, 
typhoid, yellow fevers, hookworm, and 
various other diseases that were causing 
so much trouble in Mississippi, and 
many other Southern States. 

Mississippi has more iodine in her soil 
than has any other State in the Union, 
except Florida and south Texas. If you 
people in the Northern States who come 
from the goiter areas—and you can get 
maps which will show you exactly where 
those areas are—if you want to get rid 
of goiter or thyroid trouble, the thing 
to do is to take no chances on artificially 
iodized salt, but to eat foods that are 
produced in those areas where the soil is 
saturated with iodine, especially in the 
southern areas. 

If you would eat more sweet potatoes, 
molasses, and dairy products from Mis- 
sissippi, you would protect yourselves 
against those maladies. 
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I remember serving in this Congress 
at a time when there were four Members 
from one of the Northern States who had 


been operated on for goiter. They came 
from a State that has no iodine in her 
soil. 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I world like 
to hear the gentleman’s observation on 
the iodine content of Florida oranges. 

Mr. RANKIN. I would like to answer 
the lady from Ohio. Butif you want the 
facts, I desire to say that there is nothing 
produced in this country that carries a 
greater percentage of iodine than the 
fruit grown in Florida and south Texas. 
Florida oranges and grapefruit, as well 
as oranges and grapefruit from south 
Texas, have more iodine than has any 
other such foods grown in this country. 
The same thing is true of milk products 
from Mississippi and other Southern 
States. The sweetpotato comes nearer | 
having all the food values than any other 
one thing that is grown in the United 
States. And they all come from the 
Southern States, where the soil is satu- 
rated with iodine. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Would 
the gentleman say the same thing with 
reference to oleomargarine? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes; if it is made from 
cottonseed oil. 

If the gentleman wants the people of 
his State to get rid of thyroid trouble 
the thing to do is to drink milk pro- 
duced in Mississippi. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Could I get a testi- 
monial from the gentleman for Iowa 
corn? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes, I was just about to 
get to corn. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. I did not do so had 
by eating a lot of pork and beef either. 

Mr, RANKIN. Certainly not. 

Mr. JENSEN. Iam a pretty good ex- 
ample of what a person can grow to if 
he eats good corn and Iowa corn flakes 
as well as pork and beef. 

Mr. RANKIN. May I also say that if 
you will get rid of this one-way freight 
rate you people are being punished with, 
as we are, so that you can process your 
own animal and corn products and ship 
them east instead of having to pay a 
double freight rate when you ship them, 
the people of Iowa will be a great deal 
better off. 

Mr. FELLOWS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Maine. 

Mr. FELLOWS, This also involves a 
mental question, does it not? 

Mr. RANKIN. A mental question? I 
have been told that thyroid trouble, and 
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especially goiters, affects an individual’s 
mind. I want to say to the gentleman 
from Maine that his rain comes from 
the sea. His area is fairly well supplied 
with iodine. But when you get to cer- 
tain areas where the water does not 
come from the sea you will find the re- 
verse to be true. I made an investiga- 
tion, and in one State, I will not name it, 
they recorded 100 percent of the school 
children in a certain city as being af- 
fected with thyroid trouble. 

This is one of the most serious ques- 
tions that has come before the Congress, 
and I am telling you now that I do not 
believe you can ever cure it with iodized 
salt, although it does have a beneficial 
effect. If you will eat the foods that 
come from that part of the South where 
the soil is saturated with iodine, you will 
find it to be a great deterrent to the con- 
traction and development of goiter, one 
of the most dangerous diseases in 
America. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the pending amendment close in 10 min- 
utes, the last 5 minutes to be reserved to 
the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
VURSELL]. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the pending amendment to 
reduce this appropriation bill further, 
by $110,000. 

First, however, I want to compliment 
and commend the members of the Ap- 
propriations Committee that has shown 
such a tenacity for economy in Govern- 
ment at a time when it was never more 
needed than it is in this particular ses- 
sion of the Congress. I also want to 
commend all of the members of the 
committee of the House who have helped 
defeat the prior amendment which 
would have increased this appropriation 
bill by $75,000,000. 

The people of our country are greatly 
concerned. I think the letters that are 
coming in, even those before the Mac- 
Arthur incident, indicate that the peo- 
ple are concerned about the future of 
this Government and concerned about 
what the Congress may do, whether or 
not they, the citizens of the United 
States who really are the Government, 
may get a measure of relief from the 
Congress of the United States. 

They are more concerned now than 
they were ever before, and they are look- 
ing to Congress now with greater in- 
tensity and greater hope, and may I say 
greater concern, than ever before. 

Congress has made a splendid start 
in acting upon the appropriation bills 
that have come before this body recent- 
ly. We can give the people some con- 
solation and some hope for the future 
that no other person in government can 
give them, which they are so intently 
hoping for if we continue to show them 
that we are trying to protest their in- 
terest and continue to show them that 
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we will continue to stand fast for econ- 
omy throughout this session. 

I know there are likely to be those who 
will offer amendments to this bill to 
undo the work this splendid committee 
has done, to increase the appropriations, 
later on as we read the bill. I want to 
speak to you now and urge the Members 
of Congress to turn back and defeat 
every attempt to increase appropria- 
tions in this bill, and I hope that we will 
indicate our determination to do that 
by reducing this bill now by $110,000 by 
approving this amendment. 

We can give the people hope and con- 
solation if we continue to stand fast for 
economy on the floor of this House not 
only for this bill, but as the days and 
weeks come. When we reduce spending, 
we lighten the tax load that much on 
the people. Congress has a great re- 
sponsibility. You Members of the House 
have shown an inclination to measure 
up and face up to that responsibility. 
I hope we may continue to do so today 
and throughout this session. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Focarty]. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, this 
subcommittee has given careful con- 
sideration to every request by the agen- 
cies that have appeared before it over a 
period of several weeks. You will notice 
in the tabulation at the back of the re- 
port that practically every estimate that 
was presented to the committee has been 
cut for fiscal year 1952. But I believe 
the significant thing in the report is 
that this committee cut practically 
every agency that appeared before it 
below what they had available in 1951— 
not the estimate, but we have cut be- 
low what they had to operate with in 
1951. This relatively small item for 
commissioned officers’ pay is one of the 
few items in the bill that shows an in- 
crease over last year. It shows an in- 


crease of $110,000. That entire increase - 


is made up of one thing, and that is for 
retired pay of officers of the Public 
Health Service and for survivors’ bene- 
fits. That is all there is to it. It does 
not add any jobs to the Public Health 
rolls. That $110,000 is made up com- 
pletely of retirement pay for officers 
serving in the Public Health Service on 
the same basis as officers in the Army, 
in the Navy, and in the Coast Guard, 
and for survivors’ benefits; for the sur- 
vivors of tliose officers who have died 
whose survivors are eligible to receive 
benefits. That is what the entire $110,- 
000 amounts to. That is why we allowed 
it because we could not rationally do 
anything ‘else. There is in the record 
a table showing the net increase of re- 
tired officers from 1947 to 1952. In 1947 
there was a net increase of 22; in 1948, 
12; in 1949, 16; in 1950, 28; and in 1951, 
32. This next fiscal year, by the figures 
that we have, there will be 19 additional 
officers retired. This $110,000 will go to 
meet that retirement pay and the bene- 
fits that will be allowed for the survi- 
vors of the officers who died. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. If the gentle- 
man will yield, if they could reduce some 
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unnecessary employees, however, and 
save $110,000 they could use that money 
to pay this retirement, could they not? 

Mr. FOGARTY. We believe the Public 
Health Service is one of the best-run 
agencies in the Government. Tie record 
has shown that they have decreased 
their personnel in administrative serv- 
ices in Public Health administration 
whenever this was possible. It is a con- 
servative administration of the Govern- 
ment. It is an independent agency with- 
in the Federal Security Agency. This 
committee has been very much interest- 
ed in it and its operations. For 1952, the 
budget estimates for it show 533 less po- 
sitions, over-all, than they had for 1951. 
The committee reductions make that 
even a higher reduction. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I want 
to join the others in congratulating the 
chairman of this subcommittee on the 
work he has done in the interest of Gov- 
ernment economy. However, I am not 
ready to concede that even further cuts 
cannot be made. In this particular in- 
stance, may I ask the gentleman if the 
committee’s figures in their appropria- 
tions for this commissioned officers serv- 
ice contemplate the continued ratio of 
personnel employees to over-all em- 
ployment of 1 to 30? What the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Georgia intends to do is eliminate that 
elaborate and costly personnel ratio. 

Mr. FOGARTY. The $110,000 increase 
is mainly and solely for the purpose of 
paying retirement benefits to officers who 
have been retired in service and to pay 
survivors’ benefits. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. That 
may ke well and good, but do you in- 
tend to continue personnel employment 
at the ratio of 1 to 30 employees in 
the agency? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I may say to the 
gentleman, who has served as chairman 
of the special subcommittee investigat- 
ing some of these Federal agencies, that 
we have had his report before our com- 
mittee in connection with the Depart- 
ment of Labor, especially the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, but it was not until 
this afternoon, until the gentleman from 
Georgia brought this particular portion 
of the report to my attention, that the 
committee knew anything about this 
part of it at all. If it had been brought 
specifically to our attention during our 
hearings we would have gone into it as 
we did into the other report on the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. But let us 
not cut this $110,000. I will guarantee 
that we will go into it in our hearings 
next year in view of the report the gen- 
tleman has issued. If we had had that 
item brought specifically to our atten- 
tion, we would have gone into it, but 
let us not cut out survivors’ benefits and 
retired pay under this provision. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Georgia IMr. Davis]. 
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The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Davis of 
Georgia) there were—ayes 95, noes 49, 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Public 


Assistance: For expenses necessary for the 
Bureau of Public Assistance, $1,600,000. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr, Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. KEATING: On 
page 28, line 23, strike out 81,600,000“ and 
insert “$1,463,400.” ‘ 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. TABER. Is it not a fact that this 
agency shows an enormous increase in 
the number of employees at a time when 
outside employment ought to diminish 
their requirements? 

Mr. KEATING. I think exactly what 
the gentleman has said is true. The 
record indicates the average number of 
employees in this agency for 1950 was 
264, and the estimated number for 1951 
is 273, and the estimated number for 
1952 is 313. All of this is happening 
at the very time when there should be 
less need for public assistance and at a 
time when there is a real shortage in the 
labor market and fewer people are on 
public assistance, and consequently the 
workload to administer the program is 
less. 

I call attention to the record wherein 
the gentleman from Rhode Island in- 
quired of the witness, who was appearing 
on this particular item: 

In this tight labor market we are in at 
the present time, does it not seem that a 
downward trend for aid to dependent chil- 
dren would continue? 


And the witness said that it might. 
Further, she said: 

I do not think all the States have done a 
thorough job in canvassing all their re- 
cipients as yet so there will probably be a 
continuing decrease in old-age and aid to 
dependent children because of certain 
amendments, 


We all understood the need to make 
adequate provision for this activity, but 
here is a case, similar to the one we 
just passed upon, where the committee 
has increased the figure above the figure 
for last year at a time when the trend in 
the country, insofar as employment goes, 
is up. 

I want to echo what was said by the 
gentleman from Georgia in compliment- 
ing the committee on the many instances 
where they have made substantial re- 
ductions. I think perhaps the experi- 
ence which we had on the floor with 
reference to the previous appropriation 
bill which we considered a short while 
ago has had a salutary effect on the en- 
tire committee. I am happy to see cer- 
tain of these reductions which have been 
made, which are so necessary in these 
times of unusual defense expenditures. 
However, I hope that, like the previous 
amendment, this amendment will be ac- 
cepted so that at least we will not, by 
the action we take, increase the amounts 
allowed over the amounts appropriated 
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last year for these administrative pur- 
poses. r; 

I cannot understand why there should 
be need for additional employees. The 
alleged justification for this item appears 
on page 18 of the report, where it says 
it is to take care of within-grade salary 
advancements, projection of positions 
approved for a portion of the current 
year to a full-year basis, and additional 
expenses to handle increased work aris- 
ing out of certain amendments. 

It is not stated in the report that it is 
intended to increase the number of em- 
ployees. However, it seems to me that 
in this particular activity it is definitely 
one of those cases where, instead of in- 
creasing the appropriation to take care 
of promotions, and that sort of thing, 
such needs should be absorbed and taken 
care of by a reduction in the number of 
personnel. As a matter of fact, I think 
I have probably been unduly conserva- 
tive in merely trying to reduce this fig- 
ure to the figure of last year. Certainly 
we should go that far. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. The gen- 
tleman would also take into considera- 
tion the fact that in the Federal Secu- 
rity structure throughout the average 
wage or salary is $4,500 a year, whereas 
in all other governmental departments 
the average is only $3,600, so we can take 
that into consideration in voting for the 
gentleman’s amendment? 

Mr. KEATING. I agree with that. I 
would say to the gentleman along that 
line that my figures indicate that the 
average salary in this agency is $4,908. 
It is estimated that the reduction which 
is sought by this amendment might 
eliminate 27 employees from the payroll, 
but that elimination would still leave on 
the payroll 22 more employees than they 
had in 1950. 

In these times, in that type of activity, 
important as it is, it seems to me it 
would be inexcusable for us to allow 
them a larger sum than they were per- 
mitted to have last year. If we are to 
make the substantial budget reductions 
in nondefense spending so necessary to 
the maintenance of a sound economy 
and, I might add, so essential in the 
long run to our triumph over the forces 
of those who would destroy us, such 
action must be taken on items like the 
one to which this amendment is di- 
rected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the amendment, 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
chairman of the committee what the 
average money is for each child in a 
dependent family. 

Mr. FOGARTY. In 1950 the average 
monthly number of families was 602,078; 
in 1951, estimated at 665,000, and in 1952, 
estimated at 585,000. The average 
monthly payment was $72.02 in 1950; 
$72.50 estimated in 1951, and $74.25 esti- 
mated in 1952. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. That is 
family? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Les. 


per 
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Mr. NICHOLSON, It seems to me that 
this is a fair amendment. We have in 
every town, in the State that I come 
from at least, a welfare agent in each 
city and town, however big it is, more 
help than is necessary. Then the State 
comes in with their staff of visitors and 
looks out for welfare. Then we have the 
United States coming in and they have a 
right to because they pay half; so we 
2 three sets of people doing one man's 

ob. 

I know plenty of cases in my State 
where men have died or have left their 
families, men who were making about 
$40 a week, men with six children. 
When he runs off, or dies, that family 
immediately gets $84 a week, $44 more 
than the man ever brought to the fam- 
ily; and the family was getting along 
very well on the $40. 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that 
these cases ought not to be acted on the 
same, whether there be three children in 
the family or eight, because it does not 
cost any more to heat a house for the 
eight than for the three; and a lot of 
other expenses are of the same nature, 
rent, and everything else, yet they have 
a policy of doing this for everybody, no 
matter what his condition may be or the 
condition the family might be in. 

There is not any earthly reason so far 
as I can see to increase the number of 
investigators or the people going around 
to take care of these funds, because we 
have altogether too many now; one is 
enough. In the town in which I live, a 
town of 7,000 people, we know the con- 
ditions of practically everybody who gets 
old-age assistance, or is on public relief 
or who receives aid for dependent chil- 
dren; and there is no earthly need of 
anybody coming in from the State and 
then on top of that from the Federal 
Government overriding what the local 
welfare agency does. If the people in 
Massachusetts really knew what we were 
doing they would rise up and say “You 
have got to stop this.” A woman with 
five illegitimate children gets $72 a 
week to take care of them. No one in 
our State can look at the public welfare 
books to know what this thing costs. 

Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I yield. 

Mr. BROWNSON. The gentleman is 
bringing up a point which I think is very 
important; namely, the secrecy provi- 
sions of the Federal Security Act. Until 
they are amended to allow the States to 
publish this information so that the gen- 
eral public can find out about these bil- 
lions we are pouring out it makes it very 
difficult and expensive to enforce. Our 
State of Indiana has already done that 
at their own risk of having these appro- 
priations cut off. I now have a bill, H. R. 
2738, pending before the House com- 
mittee which proposes an amendment 
so that these facts may be published 
and so that more economy will result. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman for his contribution. I am cer- 
tain that these things ought to be 
changed. We are supposed to be living 
in a prosperous country, yet here we are 
appropriating a billion and a quarter 
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which the towns and cities will have to 
match. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the effect of this 
amendment will bring the Bureau's ap- 
propriation back to what they had to 
operate with in the fiscal year 1951. You 
will notice that they requested $234,600 
more in fiscal 1952 than they had in 
fiscal 1951. This committee cut that re- 
quest by about $98,000. I think in things 
like this we have got to bear with the 
operations of the agency to some extent. 
The Ramspeck promotions, social-secu- 
rity taxes, and so forth, will amount to 
$28,520. Bringing up to a full-year basis 
of the 14 new positions allowed them in 
1951 will be another $35,000. There is 
$63,500 right there of the $136,600 that 
we allowed them. If this amendment 
prevails, they would have to cut below 
the 1951 level. 

Congress amended the Social Security 
Act in 1950 which meant that you were 
putting a greater work load on this par- 
ticular agency by your action in voting 
for the liberalization of social security. 
As a consequence, they came in last year 
with a deficiency request, and as I recall, 
the Senate allowed them $250,000 to hire 
additional help to perform the duties 
that this Congress said they should per- 
form in connection with their work with 
the various States in carrying out this 
program. The House did not go along 
with that $250,000 increase last year, but 
it was cut down to $50,000, and only pro- 
vided them 14 additional positions to 
work with these new amendments. 

Here are some of the things they are 
up against. The Bureau will have ap- 
proximately one and one-half positions 
to perform the various activities for each 
State program this coming year as they 
had for every two positions last year. 
In the past year, 1950, to accomplish the 
work of the liberalized amendments to 
the Social Security Act, the Bureau staff 
was required to work 2,900 hours of re- 
corded overtime which they paid for 
during the period from July 1 to De- 
cember 9, 1950, and an equivalent num- 
ber of hours of unrecorded overtime per- 
formed by the top staff who received no 
overtime pay. 

Mr. Chairman, this committee, ever 
since I have been on it, and the Senate 
has also done the same thing, has com- 
plimented the administration of this 
program. In 1950 Congress took action 
to liberalize the Social Security Act, 
which meant that they were putting on 
the shoulders of those people added re- 
sponsibility they did not theretofore 
have. 

If we are going to vote year after year 
to liberalize existing legislation, and to 
liberalize the benefits, I do not know how 
you are going to expect the agency to 
work with less than it had before, That 
is what this amendment will do. 
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Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. In the questions 
which the gentleman from Rhode Island 
asked in committee, and I compliment 
him on his examination of the witnesses, 
he elicited this answer: 

We are estimating 4 percent less in 1952 on 


old-age assistance and 11 percent less on aid 
to dependent children. 


It seems to me to follow from that 
that with a lower workload they should 
at least not have a greater appropriation. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I was not talking 
about administrative expenses, as I re- 
member, in that question. I was talk- 
ing about the grants-to-States program 
under that $1,300,000,000. We were 
trying to get down to that. We knew 
at the time of the administrative set-up, 
we know of the requests they made a 
year ago because we had liberalized 
social-security benefits and that they 
needed additional personnel. They 
could not get what they asked for and 
as a result their backlog was built up and 
up, and even though their request shows 
only an increase of 13 percent, the work- 
load that has been put on them by Con- 
gress has increased by 30 percent. That 
fact is shown in the hearings. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. KEATING]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. KEATING) 
there were—ayes 74, noes 62. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. FOGARTY 
aud Mr. KEATING. 

The Committee again divided; and 
the tellers reported that there were— 
ayes 95, noes 78. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 

Salaries, Office of the Administrator: Sal- 
aries, Office of the Administrator, $2,279,000, 
together with not to exceed $403,000 to be 
transferred from the Federal old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance trust fund: Provided, That 
the Administrator may advance to this ap- 
propriation from appropriations of constit- 
uent organizations of the Federal Security 
Agency such sums as may be necessary to 
finance the regional office activities of such 
constituent organizations, 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WILLIAMS cf 
Mississippi: Page 31, line 6, after “Admin- 
istrator”, strike out “$2,279,000” and insert 
“$2,050,000.” 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, this is a very simple amend- 
ment. It cuts $229,000 from the funds 
appropriated to the Office of the Admin- 
istrator, Mr. Ewing. This cut I believe 
to be justified in view of the findings of 
the subcommittee which I had the privi- 
lege to head last year, whose duty it was 
to make a study of the utilization of per- 
sonnel in the executive agencies. 


Mr, 
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There are very many reasons why this 
amount should be cut. Perhaps it should 
be cut more than my figure would cut it. 
In the Office of the Administrator we 
found the ratio of personnel employees 
to total employment to be 1 personnel 
employee to 20 employees in the Agency. 
In other words, it took 1 man to handle 
the personnel problems of 20 people in 
the Agency. It is my understanding that 
in private business the ratio of personnel 
employees to over-all employment runs 
far above 1 to 150. There is no reason 
why Government personnel offices should 
not at least approach that ratio. 

I may say also that we uncovered a 
report of the Federal Security Agency, 
embodied in the appendix of our report, 
which was startling. It shows that Mr. 
Ewing and Mr. Altmeyer spent thousands 
of Government dollars in visiting Eng- 
land and other countries where socialized 
medicine is practiced. Mr. Altmeyer 
even went to New Zealand. They came 
back and made a very elaborate report. 
If you will read that report you will find 
that it is most pointedly in favor of a 
program of socialized medicine here, and 
is nothing more or less than Socialist 
propaganda. 

I do not believe there is any doubt 
but that here is one place where we can 
save for the taxpayers. I may say fur- 
ther is is my understanding that out of 
the appropriations to the Office of the 
Administrator are taken these so-called 
slush funds with which these $50-a-day 
consultants are hired. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I 
yield. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I think the 
gentleman’s amendment is in order, and 
I want to commend him on the splendid 
service he rendered as chairman of the 
subcommittee during the last year in- 
vestigating the expenditures of this 
agency. In view of the report that was 
made as a result of the diligent effort of 


the gentleman from Mississippi, the 


chairman of that committee, I think his 
amendment is in order and should be 
approved, 

In my judgment, that agency last year 
and the year before spent a great deal 
more funds than were absolutely neces- 
sary. This is a case where they can save 
a part of the funds that have been al- 
located to them and still do a better job 
I think the gentleman will recall the 
hearings held by the committee disclose 
that in many instances they could have 
done much better work if they had not 
had quite so many employees in their 
service. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I 
thank the gentleman from Kansas, 
whose efforts contributed so materially 
to the success of our committee last 
year. I do not think there is any need 
to discuss this amendment further. The 
mere fact that it takes funds out of the 
office of Mr. Ewing, I think, makes it in 
order, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
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this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe this is again 
an instance where another committee 
has heen investigating some of the vari- 
ous agencies and has not brought it to 
the specific attention of the committee. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I 
might say to the gentleman that copies 
of all of our reports were sent to each 
member of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions individually at the beginning of 
the Eighty-second Congress and also 
were provided to employees of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. FOGARTY. The only thing I can 
say about that is that many Members of 
Congress probably do not read all re- 
ports that are sent to them and perhaps 
they went into the wastepaper basket 
like some other things do. I think such 
matters should be brought to their 
attention specifically and should be 
brought especially to the attention of 
the subcommittee handling the appro- 
priations involved, and we would look 
into these things. 

Mr. Chairman, I know it is a very 
popular thing to call Oscar Ewing all 
the names under the sun and it is 
nothing new for this so-called Williams 
committee to be accusing Oscar Ewing 
of promoting socialized medicine, but 
before the Williams committee was ever 
formed, the subcommittee on appropria- 
tions that had been appropriating funds 
since Oscar Ewing has been Federal 
Security Administrator has been doing 
its job in the proper way and there is 
not a committee in this House that has 
been as tough on Oscar Ewing’s appro- 
priation as this subcommittee has been. 

Every year they have cut his appro- 
priation rather severely and it was at 
the suggestion of this very same com- 
mittee 4 years ago when GEORGE SCHWABE 
was on the committee, when the Repub- 
licans had control, and when Frank 
Keefe was the chairman of the commit- 
tee, that they reorganized the top level 
of the Federal Security Agency. I said 
on the fioor, at that time, that I did not 
think it was a good thing to do. A year 
later, I had to admit in all sincerity 
and honesty that it was a good thing the 
way it worked out. They saved money. 
They saved a great deal of money and 
eliminated many positions. This year 
we cut them again. We cut them $150,- 
000 under the estimate, which is also a 
cut below what they had for 1951. It is 
not only a cut below the estimate, but a 
cut below what he had in 1951. If you 
go back to 1951 you will see his agency 
was also hit hard last year in our report 
and in our appropriation bill. 

What are we doing with an amend- 
ment like this? You have field offices 
all over the country. Is there any 
breakdown of this pending $229,000 de- 
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crease? Not a bit. That is the type of 
legislation you are getting here. When 
Members offer amendments they do not 
know just what part of the service will 
come under it. Is this $229,000 to be a 
cut only on the field offices? If you 
vote for this amendment, he can apply 
it there. He can make a cut against 
every field office throughout the country 
and not touch his own. But we in the 
committee, if you will read the commit- 
tee report, provided that none of the 
committee cut shall be applied to any 
regional office. We want those regional 
offices kept intact, and we applied the 
cut against his own specific offices here 
in Washington. That is the reasonable 
way to do it, if you want to make cuts 
in Federal expenditures. You should 
find out where the cuts should be made 
and demand that they be made in those 
particular places. 

We say in our report: 

Activities embraced include general exec- 
utive direction, program coordination, field 
services, including management and house- 
keeping costs in agency regional offices— 


Which takes in every regional office in 
the country, and 


publications and reports, and administrative 
services at the agency level, 


But we spelled out in our report exact- 
ly where we wanted the cut made. 

He wanted two additional positions 
for program coordination and develop- 
ment. He wanted them a year ago, but 
we did not give them to him. He wanted 
them this year and we refused to give 
them to him. 

We say further in this report: 

For the past 2 years the committee has 
denied increases for this on the basis that 
it saw no justification for enlarging the 
staff, and there is essentially nothing new in 
the picture at this point. The cut is also 
directed at the items for general administra- 
tion and direction, publications and reports, 
the merit system staff, and administrative 
services. 


That comes under his immediate of- 
fices. 

These groups can stand a cut without im- 
pairing essential staff and services at these 
levels, provided the most effective use is 
made of the staff and all nonessentials are 
dispensed with. 


Now, this committee, on its own ini- 
tiative, under Republican administra- 
tion in the Eightieth Congress, took the 
initial step to reorganize this agency. 
They saved the taxpayers considerable 
sums, and they did it in a scientific way. 
They knew what they were doing. I dis- 
agreed with them at that time, but I 
had to subsequently admit they were 
right. We have given this thing thor- 
ough consideration. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. On 
page 19 of the committee’s report you 
very emphatically state that the Federal 
Security Agency is not a defense agency. 

Mr. FOGARTY. That is right. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Is 
there any reason why Mr. Ewing cannot 
tighten his belt along with the rest of 
the American public? 
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Mr. FOGARTY. When we cut him a 
year ago—if you will go back and see 
what we cut him in 1951—you will notice 
that in the past 3 or 4 years he has been 
cut every year. Our bill for 1952 cuts 
him below what he had in 1951. If you 
will go over every other agency and do 
what we have done in this one, you will 
get real economy and get it in an intelli- 
gent way, but not the way you propose to 
do it in this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Rhode Island IMr. 
Focarty] has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. WiLL1AMs]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. WILLIaMs of Mis- 
sissippi) there were—ayes 101, noes 63. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Salaries and expenses, Division of Service 
Operations: For expenses necessary for the 
Office of the Administrator, including sal- 
aries for the Division of Service Operations; 
and purchase of one passenger motor vehicle 
for replacement only; $711,500, together with 
not to exceed $123,500 to be transferred from 
the Federal old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund: Provided, That the Administra- 
tor may advance to this appropriation from 
appropriations of constituent organizations 
of the Federal Security Agency such sums 
as may be necessary to cover the charges for 
services, supplies, equipment, and materials 
furnished. 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, while we are consider- 
ing appropriations for these various 
agencies I should like to say that on the 
news ticker in the Speaker’s lobby is 
shown the statement of the Treasury of 
the United States at this period, In it 
there is an item which interests me 
greatly, and I cannot find any explana- 
tion for it; perhaps the appropriate 
committee of the House can. It shows 
that on the 17th day of April 1950, the 
gold supply of the United States, I sup- 
pose that means in Fort Knox and the 
Federal Reserve bank, was $24,246,684,- 
051.28; and this year on the 16th of 
April, a year later, it is $21,806,609,160.71. 
That shows a drop in the gold stocks of 
the United States of $2,440,074,890.57 in 
1 year. 

I would like to know where that gold 
has gone and why. You and I all know 
that the world price of gold in terms of 
our paper dollars or credits is far higher 
than the official valuation we place on it 
here in the United States; I think a fair 
average is on the order of $57 an ounce 
throughout the rest of the world, while 
our price is $35 an ounce. If you took 
$2,440,000,000 worth of gold which is 
about 2,400 tons of gold, and sold it in 
foreign markets for what you could get 
for it you would make about a 60 percent 
profit on it, and that profit I figure would 
be about $1,450,000,000. Now, while we 
are talking about cutting appropriations 
by $110,000 or something of that sort in 
order to save some of the taxpayers’ 
money, perhaps we ought to find out 
what has happened to this two-billion- 
odd dollars worth of gold that was in 
Fort Knox last year and is not there now. 
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I suggest that the appropriate com- 
mittees of this House make inquiry— 
perhaps it is all right, but it is not in 
the United States Government Treasury 
and I know it is in none of your pockets, 
because it is against the law for you to 
have it. The only place I can think of 
that it might have gone is abroad; and 
you do not ship 2,000 tons of gold abroad 
without somebody finding out about it. 
That is a lot of gold; that is one-tenth 
of our entire stock; that is one-fourth of 
a 10,000-ton shipload. Somebody ought 
to know where it is. Has it been trans- 
ferred to foreign governments? And, if 
so, to what governme: ts? If it has been 
paid out to private foreign companies for 
the purpose of purchasing strategic ma- 
teria!s, at what price was it used to 
pay for the strategic materials? If that 
price was $35 an ounce, then, of course, 
they have a 60-percent profit on our gold 
in the foreign market and that is a 
sweet profit. 

It seems to me that as this gold is 
supposed to be backing up some of this 
“lettuce,” as they call it, that floats 
around the United States, the green 
paper money that you carry around in 
your pocket, I would like to know where 
10 percent of the gold backing of the 
United States paper dollar has gone. If 
memory serves me correctly, just prior 
to the war we had something like $27,- 
000,000,000 worth of gold at Fort Knox, 
$26,000,000,000, some odd hundreds of 
millions, I cannot recall the exact 
amount; but now it is down to twenty- 
one billions. How much farther will it 
go? How far can it go? Will the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency tell us, 
for example, without causing us concern 
in reference to backing of the Federal 
Reserve notes? 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINSHAW. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MASON. The thought has not 
just occurred to me, but a lot of this 
$2,500,000,000 of gold has gone abroad 
because foreign nations are now be- 
ginning to demand gold in payment 
for their bills of exchange, and so forth. 
We can expect that flow of gold to con- 
tinue out. 

Mr. HINSHAW. What right have 
they got to it when Americans cannot 
have it? That is what I would like to 
know. I suggest that the appropriate 
committees of the Congress find out 
what is going on. If it is all right, that 
is satisfactory with me, I, then, have no 
criticism to make here, but I would like 
to know where it is going and why, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Surplus property disposal: For expenses 
necessary for carrying out the provisions of 
subsections 203 (j) and (k) of the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, as amended, relating to disposal of real 
and personal excess property for educational 
purposes and protection of public health, 
$300,000. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. NORRELL: On 
page 32, line 10, strike out 8300, 000.“ and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “$50,000: 
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Provided, That $40,000 of such amount shall 
be available to the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion to carry out the above-specified provi- 
sions of law with respect to disposal of excess 
property for educational purposes and $10,000 
of such amount shall be available to the Sur- 
geon General to carry out the above-speci- 
fied provisions of law with respect to disposal 
of excess property for protection of public 
health.” 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
make a point of order against the 
amendment that it is legislation on an 
appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Arkansas desire to be heard 
on the point of order? 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, I may 
say I think the point of order is well 
taken. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
concedes the point of order, The point 
of order is sustained. 

Mr.NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
a further amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. NORRELL: On 
page 32, line 10, strike out “$300,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof “$100,000.” 


Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, my 
amendment, if adopted, will reduce the 
amount of our appropriation for the next 
fiscal year from $300,000 to $100,000. 
This is an activity that was created 
shortly after World War II for disposal 
of the surplus property of the armed 
services. I think a reasonably good job 
has been done. I am not here to criti- 
cize, but the job has been done. The 
work is over. They have a skeleton 
force that needs employment. I am not 
even trying to get these men discharged. 
But they are doing but little, if anything, 
where they are presently employed and 
if my amendment is adopted all they 
will have to do is to get transferred to 
some other branch of the Government 
having important work to be done, pos- 
sibly at an increase in salary, and go 
their way. Nobody will suffer. They 
can then make a useful contribution, 
possibly in the war effort. We are all 
trying to save money. This is a great 
subcommittee, and I trust that the 
Chairman will not oppose reducing this 
amount from $300,000 to $100,000. The 
work has been done. Last year the 
budget estimate was $333,300. This 
great subcommittee allowed every nickel 
they asked. This year they made some 
progress, The Bureau, instead of ask- 
ing for exactly what they had last year 
or during the current year, made a re- 
quest for $333,000. They saved $33,000 
somewhere, and I commend them for 
that. This committee has allowed them 
$300,000 for the next fiscal year. The 
war has been over a long time. Many 
of us believe we are right on the brink 
of world war III. Is it not about time 
that we got rid of the organization that 
was set up to dispose of the surplus 
property from World War II? This 
amendment ought to be adopted and 
really and truly the entire amount ought 
to be dispensed with. However, we can 
permit this agency to continue until 
July 1, 1951, on this present appropri- 
ation and then allow them $100,000 
under my amendment. and then nermit. 
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the agency to be discontinued on and 
after July 1, 1952. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Rhode Island 
(Mr. FOGARTY]. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I dis- 
like to disagree with my friend, the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas [Mr. NORRELL], 
but I do not believe his figures are cor- 
rect. It is true that this surplus prop- 
erty disposal unit was set up to dispose 
of surplus property including that from 
the last war. He said we did not cut 
them any a year ago. Wecut them from 
$358,000 to $333,000 a year ago. This 
year we cut them 10 percent, which is 
not a very big reduction in a small unit 
like this, and we allow $300,000 to run 
this unit for the next fiscal year. In 
this fiscal year they expect to collect 
over $350,000 in income from this opera- 
tion, which is turned into the Treasury. 
In other words they will show a profit for 
the Federal Treasury of $50,000 or more 
because their appropriation is less than 
the income. If you eliminate this pro- 
gram today you are going to hit every 
institution in every State of the Union 
that gets the advantage of the surplus. 
They have all obtained some surplus 
property from these defense and other 
Federal sources, both personal and real 
estate, and this organization has done it. 
They have also given assistance to 
health units throughout the country. In 
the past 5 years about $1,200,000,000 has 
been transferred to educational and 
public health institutions. Property 
which cost the Government approxi- 
mately $65,000,000 has been recaptured 
in the past 7 or 8 months by this particu- 
lar organization, and if it had not been 
for this organization, may I say to the 
gentleman from Arkansas, it would have 
cost the Federal Government huge sums 
to build or acquire the facilities that 
they have recaptured through the re- 
capture clause that they have in every 
transfer contract that they let in every 
community throughout the country. 
This is operating under the emergency 
program we are in at the present time. 
The committee recommended a 10 per- 
cent cut. In view of the facts before us, 
if you are going to cut this you are per- 
haps going to hit every county in Ar- 
kansas. There is probably not a county 
in Arkansas that has not benefited by 
this particular program. I think Ar- 
kansas alone has received at least $29,- 
444,000 worth of surplus property at no 
cost to them at all, and all the educa- 
tional institutions in the country have 
received help from this particular pro- 
gram, and they are still receiving help. 
There was some freeze put on this ma- 
terial last fall or last summer, but it 
now again is flowing into the local edu- 
cational institutions and public health 
centers all over the country at no cost 
to them. If it had been put on the mar- 
ket like these things that the Bonner 
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Committee is turning up, it would have 
caused a furor such as you probably 
never before heard. But, this has been 
one of the best run programs. It has 
been beneficial to the Federal Govern- 
ment; it has been beneficial to every 
community in this country that has 
taken advantage of it. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. NORRELL, I said the Bureau 
had done a good job, but I also said I 
thought the work had been done. I read 
the gentleman’s report and I read the 
questions asked by the gentleman from 
Rhode Island as well as those asked by 
the gentleman from West Virginia. The 
report shows that the job has been done. 
If my amendment is adopted, they will 
have this year’s money to operate on 
until July 1. My amendment would 
not abolish them but would simply take 
two-thirds of the money away from 
them and look forward, maybe, to wind- 
ing up the business another year. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I think if we want to 
lay the cards on the table the gentle- 
man’s amendment should be to wipe out 
the entire agency as of July 1, because 
there is no need of giving them one- 
third of what they need to operate with. 
They cannot operate efficiently, and it 
will be a cost to the Federal Govern- 
ment and a cost to every taxpayer if you 
go through with this type of proposition. 
They just cannot operate efficiently on 
$100,000. 

Let us lay the cards on the table. If 
you do not want this agency to exist 
any longer, if you do not think there is 
need for it, if you do not think the edu- 
cational people in every State of the 
Union are for it, you have another think 
coming. Let us lay the cards on the 
table. Let us either take it all out or give 
them enough to operate on efficiently. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. NORRELL]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. GaTHINGS) 
there were—ayes 104, noes 74. 

So the amendment was agreed to. * 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, on yesterday when I 
spoke briefly with reference to the mat- 
ter of vocational education and distribu- 
tive occupations I did not have before 
me a very valuable report from the de- 
partment of education of my native 
State of California, dated June 30, 1950. 
That booklet has been placed in my 
hands in the last hour, and I feel the 
House ought to have some of the im- 
portant figures therein contained. I 
am sure the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
should contain them. I realize we have 
now passed that place in the bill where 
an amendment is possible, but I am sure 
you would want this valuable informa- 
tion, and that it will help correct mis- 
apprehensions present. I am also sure 
‘that if the Committee of the Whole had 
had this information earlier in the day 
it might well have favorably considered 
an amendment reincorporating this sub- 
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ject of distributive education with mod- 
ifications as to some items which might 
be stricken. This report which I have is 
signed by Roy Simpson, superintendent 
of public construction of the State of 
California. It shows that in the State of 
California, and I take it in most States, 
this program which is being now elim- 
inated under the terms of this bill as it 
now stands was instituted in 1937 in 31 
communities in California, and then had 


- 5,306 part-time classes, and, from 1937 


until this date, 1950, the number of com- 
munities participating in this grant pro- 
gram, in which the States bear half and 
the Federal Government half, has in- 
increased to 129 cities. The number of 
students in this program, just in one 
State alone, in California, is over 60,000, 
as of June 1950. 

The State of California Legislature the 
other day passed a resolution against 
deleting this amount in this bill, I am 
just informed. 

Another important item of informa- 
tion which we should have in this Com- 
mittee is this: That in 1937, when the 
program was first instituted in Califor- 
nia, there were only 93 classes. Last 
June, in the State of California alone, 


there were 1,123 classes, and there were 


part-time instructors numbering 489. 

On yesterday I called your attention 
to the fact that two important telegrams 
were received by me. I wish to reempha- 
size those telegrams and call your atten- 
tion to the one sent to me by Mr. Hol- 
lingsworth, head of the vocational de- 
partment of our Long Beach city schools, 
which contains this language: 


San Luts Osispo, CALIF., April 16, 1951. 
Congressman CLYDE DOYLE, 
House of Representatives: 

Just learned that $10,000,000 was restored 
to the budget bill for vocational education, 
but $1,500,000 was deducted for the purpose 
of abolishing distributive education pro- 
gram. Understand appropriation bill will be 
heard on the floor of the House of Represent- 
atives Tuesday, April 17. By abolishing this 
valuable program at this time it will deprive 
129 school departments and 60,000 students 
of the training and distributive education. 
Hope you can do something on behalf this 
fine program. 

JULIAN A. MCPHEE, 
President, California State Polytechnic 
Colleg?. 


Lonc Brach, CALIF., April 16, 1951. 
Hon. CLYDE DOYLE, 
Member of Congress, House Office Build- 
ing, Washington: 

Knowing your interest in education fol- 
lowing is sent as a guide. Labor-Federal 
Security appropriation bill to be voted upon 
Tuesday April 17. Bill omits inclusion of 
distributive education. Douglas Newcomb, 
school superintendent, Long Beach Sales Ex- 
ecutive Club and Retailers Associated urge 
reinstatement of distributive education as 
training field continued through past world 
war merchants prices fixed. Losing ex- 
perienced salesmen to war plants. Decreased 
efficiency increases cost prices and damages 
public morale. Trained replacements need- 
ed. Federal money matched by State. 

J. E. HOLLINGSWORTH., 


The minute I saw that telegram, with 
the Long Beach Sales Executive Club 
and Retailers Associated of the city of 
Long Beach referred to, I realized that 
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they speak for heavy taxpayers in my 
city and State. I also knew full well, 
because I know many of those executives, 
that when that telegram came to me 
from those groups, that they would not 
ask me to support any program which 
was not recognized by them, being heavy 
taxpayers, as a very, very valuable pro- 
gram, The telegram included approval 
from heavy tax-paying groups. 

I have here a letter from the depart- 
ment of education, commission for vo- 
cational education of the State of Cali- 
fornia. I had the pleasure of serving 
on the State board of education of the 
State of California for a couple of years 
and at that time, in some small way at 
least, the value of this distributive edu- 
cation in my State came to my personal 
attention and just now Mr. Smith, the 
State director of vocational education, 
has communicated to me, and he says in 
his letter, just arrived: 


STATE oF CALIFORNIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
COMMISSION FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, 
Sacramento, April 16, 1951, 
The Honorable CLYDE DOYLE, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Dori: We have just learned 
that the House Appropriations Committee 
has recommended #18,223,261 for the George- 
Barden vocational education fund. This 
amount refiects a 100-percent elimination 
of financial assistance for distributive edu- 
cation. The amounts for trade and indus- 
trial, agricultural, and homemaking aspects 
of the total vocational education program 
have been restored. 

This letter has as its purpose to protest 
this highly discriminatory action. To single 
out distributive education for complete 
elimination just doesn’t make sense, espe- 
cially in these days when the total man- 
power, not merely the production phases 
only, must be at the highest possible point 
of efficiency. 

In California we are serving 129 commu- 
nities this year in a program which has 
been a vital and integral part of our public- 
school system for almost 15 years. 

While we all recognize the utmost impor- 
tance of eliminating excessive Federal ex- 
penditures, elimination of the $1,500,000 in- 
volved in this national program seems to be 
completely false economy. This is especially 
true when the result would be to deprive one 
segment of our working population of its 
right to learn, to enter, and to advance in 
an occupation. 

The legislature of this State has adopted 
a resolution protesting such action. The 
public schools and the entire distributive 
phase of our economy appeal to you and 
your California colleagues to prevent such 
action. p 

We wish there was more time in order to 
make you completely aware of the emer- 
gency nature of this matter. The report 
was made public by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee on Friday, April 13, and we under- 
stand the House of Representatives may take 
action on the matter on Tuesday, April 17. 

We will appreciate any assistance you may 
see fit to render in securing restoration of 
the funds for distributive education. 

WEsLEY P. SMITH, 

State Director of Vocational Education. 


Mr. Chairman, I wish to quote from 
the 1950 report of the State of California 
Board for vocational education a few 


statements and figures. 
It may be that some of the items 
which the distinguished subcommittee 
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recommended should be eliminated dur- 
ing these days when we must only pay for 
the most essential. But gentlemen, that 
is no justification for so suddenly slaugh- 
tering all the program. 
From the said report, I read: 
PREFACE 


The past year in distributive education in 
California included among its many achieve- 
ments substantial increases in enrollments, 
communities served, classes offered, and the 
number of business specialists who served 
as instructors. The report of the year is 
presented in this bulletin of the Bureau of 
Business Education. It provides a splendid 
example of what can be accomplished when 
educational agencies, business, labor, and 
civic groups work together. 

In the coming year, attention will need to 
be centered on the ways in which distribu- 
tive education can assist in the war economy. 
The lessons learned a few years ago in a 
similar situation will be of value. Distribu- 
tive educators will find many opportunities 
for gearing their programs to the changing 
conditions and needs of business in the days 
that lie ahead. 

Roy E. SIMPSON, 
Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion and Executive Officer, State 
Board for Vocational Education. 


THE MANPOWER SITUATION 


The present appears to be a period of ad- 
justment—and it is a little too early to fore- 
see the extent of the shift to military activ- 
ities, particularly as it creates shortages of 
workers in business occupations. Judging 
from the previous war situation, employees 
of distributive organizations will be drawn 
into war employment. In many instances 
their jobs may be covered by the remaining 
force. In other cases, new personnel will be 
required. 

A major factor in this problem and one not 
possible to forecast accurately is whether 
large-scale war is imminent. It may be that 
we are faced with a prolonged period of ten- 
sion without large-scale war. 


RETAILERS COOPERATE 


An important development of recent days 
is the organization of the retailers of the 
United States as a first line of defense 
against the inflationary pressures inherent 
in the national rearmament program. Rep- 
resentatives of every branch of the retail 
industry at a recent meeting in Washing- 
ton, D. C., formed a special retail industry 
committee to cooperate with the Federal 
Government in planning for future regula- 
tions and possible controls. 

The objectives of the committee include 
the following: “American retilers are united 
in their awareness of the inflation hazard of 
the present emergency. We have pledged 
our opposition to any force which might 
accelerate the upward price spiral. It is a 
further objective of the retail industry com- 
mittee to establish a liaison relationship with 
Government so that the retail industry may 
effectively plan a constructive part in na- 
tional planning for whatever emergency may 
occur.” 


IMPLICATIONS FOR DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


The flexibility and resourcefulness of dis- 
tributive education are certain to be called 
upon increasingly as the change from peace- 
time to a wartime economy develops. There 
will be need for training of replacement 
workers in all fields of distributive activity; 
for supervisory training courses; for insti- 
tutes and clinics to bring information and 
help to businessmen in business operation 
during controls and shortages, if these even- 
tuate; for continuing courses that are essen- 
tial to every program including food handling 
and sanitation, salesmanship and customer 
relations, human relations training, and 
Others; to list only a few responsibilities. 
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Cooperative classes will be an increasingly 
important means of helping businessmen 
meet the needs for wartime personnel. 


TaBLeE I—Communities served by distribu- 
tive education in California and enroll- 
ments by years 1937-50 


Enrollments 


Taste II.—Distributive education courses 
and instructors in California by years, 
1937-50 


Years Classes | Instructors 
93 45 
400 147 
399 160 
540 208 
600 256 
669 107 
515 107 
439 92 
565 252 
678 244 
770 286 
813 406 
1, 123 489 


Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word and ask unanimous consent to 
speak out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, the Nation owes a debt of 
gratitude for the fine work accomplished 
by the Senate Crime Committee headed 
by our colleague in the Senate, Senator 
Estes KEFAUVER. The evidence un- 
earthed by the committee reveals the ex- 
istence of organized interstate crime 
conditions in excess of anything we had 
imagined. There is certainly ample evi- 
dence of the need for appropriate Fed- 
eral legislation in this field, and the reed 
for new legislation to stop the organized 
activities of these gangsters. 

In my opinion, if we are to gain the 
fruits of the work done by Senator KE- 
FAUVER and his committee, we should es- 
tablish a joint House-Senate watchdog 
committee. The watchdog committee 
would have two principal functions: 
First, to keep a careful check on the var- 
ious Federal agencies charged with the 
responsibility of enforcement of Federal 
laws, Secondly, the watchdog commit- 
tee could investigate from time to time 
serious crime activities over which the 
Federal Government would have juris- 
diction. 

To work in conjunction with the 
watchdog committee an independent 
crime commission should be established, 
made up of outstanding citizens. The 
crime commission could work with var- 
ious State and local crime committees 
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in order to maintain a continuing sur- 
veillance of large scale criminal activi- 
ties in the various States. Under my 
proposal, the crime commission could 
report directly to the watchdog commit- 
tee from time to time. 

In the past, much of the great good 
accomplished by special investigative 
committees of both the House and Sen- 
ate has been lost by the failure of Con- 
gress to follow through on the original 
investigations. The establishment of a 
joint House-Senate watchdog commit- 
tee will give assurance to the country 
that the Congress will not repeat the 
tragic errors made in the past. It will 
be notice to the underworld that this is 
not just another investigation, but the 
beginning of a real and sustained effort 
by the Federal Government in coopera- 
tion with the States to eliminate organ- 
ized gangsterism and organized crimi- 
nal syndicates in the United States. My 
early experience as State prosecutor 
taught me that it takes more than half- 
way measures to eliminate crime. 

A joint committee will be more effec- 
tive than a single committee, because the 
House of Representatives has original 
jurisdiction in many of the problems re- 
lating to crime. For example, all ques- 
tions dealing with tax problems must 
originate in the House of Representatives 
under the Constitution. This is like- 
wise true of other questions that arise in 
connection with violation of Federal law. 

It is my intention to join with Sen- 
ator KEFAUVER in supporting the estab- 
lishment of a joint watchdog committee. 
Having followed the work of Chairman 
KEFAUVER’s committee and the recom- 
mendations that he has made, I know 
that the suggestions I have made are in 
accordance with his views. 

I will within a few days introduce in 
the House a concurrent resolution to pro- 
vide for an effective Senate-House 
watchdog committee. 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I yield 
to my able colleague from Louisiana. 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. The gen- 
tleman has made a very fine statement. 
I would like to commend him on it. I 
hope the House will follow through on 
his splendid suggestion. I would like to 
tell the gentleman that a subcommittee 
of the Committee on Ways and Means 
has been working on one of the sub- 
sidiary problems that the gentleman 
mentioned; namely, the narcotics trade 
in the United States. We have dis- 
covered far-reaching implications in this 
trade. 

I am also happy to tell the gentleman 
that we have recommended legislation, 
which will soon be reported to this body 
for action. I commend the gentleman's 
suggestion. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I want 
to commend the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana for the efforts that he has made and 
the leadership he has provided in his 
committee to bring out the necessary 
legislation. He has hit at something 
very important, and that is the necessity 
for a joint committee of the House and 
Senate, because in many cases the House 
has original jurisdiction in matters re- 
lating to criminal activities. In other 
words, the whole question of tax viola- 
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tion is a matter of original jurisdiction 
in the House, and that is why we need 
a joint committee. 

Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. If the gen- 
tleman will yield further, there is also 
the question of overlapping jurisdiction 
on the part of different committees, and 
I think that would be one of the real 
achievements of the gentleman’s pro- 
posal. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I 
thank the gentieman very much. The 
gentleman is right. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Bit JACKSON of Washington. I 
eld. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I want to commend 
the gentleman on his very fine state- 
ment. I would like to call attention to 
the fact that 3 or 4 years ago we organ- 
ized a crime commission in California, 
and Governor Warren appointed ex- 
Admiral Stanley as head of it. He 
pointed out in his report that crime was 
interstate and that you could not define 
it to any one territory; that you must 
have some interstate legislation in order 
to reach the underworld effectively. I 
think the scheme you have proposed 
will do that. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I 
thank the gentleman. I think the evi- 
dence unearthed by the Kefauver com- 
mittee has proved beyond doubt the 
existence of an interstate crime syndi- 
cate on a scale that most of us had not 
imagined at all. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington I 
yield to the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. I was interested in the 
statement of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia on the interstate interest in the 
problem that the gentleman has pre- 
sented to the House. As one member of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, I would like to advise you 
that our committee has been interested 
in the problems which the gentleman 
mentioned, and would like to recall to 
his attention the fact that this com- 
mittee did report out a bill on the slot- 
machine syndicate only in the last Con- 
gress. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. That 
is correct, and that simply confirms the 
need for joint House and Senate action. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. JACK- 
son] has expired. 

Mr. TACKETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, in answer to the in- 
quiry made by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Hinshaw] concerning the 
gold reserve in the United States, I would 
like to read a letter I received from Mr. 
Kenneth A. Kenyon, Assistant Secretary, 
Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System, Washington, D. C. It 
reads: 

BOARD OF GOVERNORS OF THE 
FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM, 
Washington, August 21, 1950. 
Hon. Boyn TACKETT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. TacKetT: We have received your 

latter of August 14 and the attached com- 
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munication from your constituent, Mrs. J. 
M. Damon, inquiring about the recent decline 
in the gold stock of the United States. 

The decline in the United States gold 
stock, which has been taking place during 
the past year, is not cause for alarm. On the 
contrary, it is an indication of the readjust- 
ment which is taking place in the monetary 
reserves of foreign countries. The United 
States has recently been selling gold for dol- 
lars to foreign countries which are in the 
process of rebuilding their reserves. Mone- 
tary reserves (in gold and foreign currencies) 
are maintained by all countries that engage 
in international trade. Their functions are 
similar to the functions of balances in indi- 
vidual checking accounts: (1) They facili- 
tate the settlement of debts incurred in the 
normal exchange of goods between different 
countries and (2) they provid> a reserve of 
funds which can be drawn upon in case of 
emergency. á 

During the first few years after the war, 
many foreign countries had to sell large 


-amounts of gold from their reserves in order 


to obtain dollars with which to buy urgently 
needed goods in the United States. Conse- 
quently, between the end of 1945 and August 
1949, over 4½ billion dollars ($4,543,000,000) 
worth of gold was added to our gold stock, 
By selling so much gold to us, many foreign 
countries reduced their stocks of gold to dan- 
gerously low levels; they had little left with 
which to carry on trade with us and to meet 
unforeseen emergency situations. 

During the past year, however, as a result 
of increased production and currency devalu- 
ations, many countries succeeded in increas- 
ing their sales of goods to the United States. 
Some of these countries are using a portion 
of their dollar earnings to buy back from 
us some of the gold that was sold during the 
postwar period of reconstruction. 

The amounts involved in these recent pur- 
chases by foreign countries are small relative 
to our total gold stock, which remains well 
above the legal-reserve requirements stipu- 
lated by Congress. Furthermore, the United 
States stock of gold represents about 70 per- 
cent of total reported world gold reserves 
(outside of the Soviet Union). 

We trust that this information will serve 
to answer the questions raised by your con- 
stituent, whose letter to you is returned 
herewith. 

Very truly yours, 
KENNETH A. KENYON, 
Assistant Secretary. 


Mr. CRUMPACKER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TACKETT. I yield. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER,. Was that gold 
sold at $35 an ounce? 

Mr. TACKETT. I have just given the 
information that I received from the 
Federal Reserve System. I do not know, 
of course, what the gold was sold for or 
what we paid for it. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Does the gentle- 
man know whether any of those for- 
eign countries have turned around and 
resold the gold for dollars at about $57 
an ounce and made a 60-percent profit 
on the turn-over? 

Mr. TACKETT. Of course, I do not 
know whether or not they are making a 
profit on the gold or whether we made a 
profit when we bought the gold. 

Mr. DONDERO. The gentleman 
mentioned the question of a reserve; did 
he say coal or gold? 

Mr. TACKETT. Gold. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TACKETT. I yield. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Was there any state- 
ment attached to that letter from the 
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Treasury stating the countries that re- 
ceived the gold? 

Mr. TACKETT. No; there is not. 

Mr. HINSHAW. I would be very 
much interested in knowing who got it. 

Mr. TACKETT. I am sure that the 
gentleman or anyone else can get this 
information by writing to the Secretary 
of the Treasury of the United States or 
the Federal Reserve System. 

Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. TACKETT. I yield. 

Mr. HINSHAW. There is one other 
way, sir, in which it can be acquired. If 
we furnish dollars or dollar equivalents 
through contributions to ECA or other- 
wise and they use that same contribution 
of our money to buy our gold stocks; 
can they not do it that way, too? 

Mr. TACKETT. Iam sure that they 
could, 

Mr. MASON. They have been. 

Mr. TACKETT. Yes, that could have 
happened—I don’t know whether any of 
the gold was so acquired by foreign coun- 
tries from our reserve. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word simply 
for the purpose of saying that we are 
reaching the end of the bill. We have 
three more titles toread. I understand 
there are two or three amendments to be 
offered. Iam sure that if we confine our 
remarks to the pending bill, it would ex- 
pedite consideration of the remaining 
sections and we will make much better 
time. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that the Clerk 
read, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TITLE ITI—NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 

Salaries and expenses: For expenses neces- 
sary for the National Labor Relations Board 
to carry out the functions vested in ít by the 
Labor-Management Relations Act, 1947 (29 
U. S. C. 141-167), and other laws, including 
expenses of attendance at meetings con- 
cerned with the work of the Board when 
specifically authorized by the Chairman or 
the General Counsel; and services as author- 
ized by section 15 of the act of August 2, 
1946 (5 U. S. C. 55a); $3,300,000: Provided, 
That no part of this appropriation shall be 
available to organize or assist in organizing 
agricultural laborers or used in connection 
with investigations, hearings, directives, or 
orders concerning bargaining units composed 
of agricultural laborers as referred to in sec- 
tion 2 (3) of the act of July 5, 1935 (49 Stat. 
450), and as amended by the Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Act, 1947, and as defined in 
section 3 (f) of the act of June 25, 1938 (52 
Stat. 1060). 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SMITH of Vir- 
ginia: On e 34, line 3, strike out “$8,300,- 
000” and insert “$8,000,000.” 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, this amendment is proposed in 
order to cut the appropriation for the 
National Labor Relations Board from the 
figure set forth in the bill of $8,300,000 
to $8,000,000, resulting in a saving of 
$300,000. 

The justification for this is as follows: 
If you will look at the schedule in back 
of the bill it appears there that the Labor 
Board has been cut feom its last year’s 
appropriation, but if you will look on 
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page 20 of the report you will find that 
although there is an apparent cut the 
fact is the rental of the National Labor 
Relations Board has been transferred 
from that Board to the General Services 
Administration which saves them $353,- 
000 a year. The net result is that this 
Board's personnel requirements has in- 
creased by nearly $100,000 rather than 
the reduction which appears in the 
schedule in back of the report. 

In addition to that fact, Mr. Chair- 
man, an incident has occurred since 
this report was made which further jus- 
tifies the cut in the personnel of the 
National Labor Relations Board. You 
will recall that in the last war we had 
what was known as the War Labor 
Board. That Board at that time settled 
a great many of the labor disputes. 
That Board was given jurisdiction by 
Executive order. Now, there has been 
going on a dispute between industry and 
labor in the last few weeks and this 
morning’s paper announces that this new 
War Labor Board which has been cre- 
ated by Executive order will during this 


emergency have jurisdiction over labor' 


disputes. So that since this bill was 
reported much of the jurisdiction of the 
National Labor Relations Board has been 
taken away by this Executive order. 

The history of the situation is that 
in the last war when the War Labor 
Board was set up and began to take 
jurisdiction over labor disputes, the 
work of the National Labor Relations 
Board in dispute cases, which is the 
larger proportion of their business, was 
tremendously reduced, so that there is 
no occasion in the world why they should 
have an increase in view of the recent 
decision which occurred only this morn- 
ing giving to the War Labor Board the 
power to settle labor disputes during the 
present emergency. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman by what he has just said of 
the new War Labor Board is approving 
the assumption of such activities by the 
Board? As far as I am concerned, I 
would rather we proceed under the laws 
we have and the procedures that have 
been created by the Congress. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I think it is 
a very sad commentary on the Congress 
and on the country when an act of Con- 
gress by which we undertake to settle 
labor disputes or to settle any other 
proposition is passed by the Congress 
and becomes the law of the land, and 
the President of the United States un- 
dertakes to do something else about it 
by Executive order. And I make that 
statement without respect to who may 
be President of the United States. This 
Congress is supposed to make the laws 
and not the Executive. 

I protested during the last war against 
this extra jurisdiction being assumed 
by the executive department to settle 
labor disputes when we had a labor act 
to do it with, and I protest again, but 
the protest is not going to do you any 
good. The fact is that during this pres- 
ent emergency labor disputes are going 
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to be handled in very large measure by 
the executive department under this 
new War Labor Board and the work of 
the National Labor Relations Board, 
which was set up by the Congress, is 
going to be diminished. 

Now, I do not want to get off the track. 
What I am trying to do is to save the 
taxpayers of the United States $300,000 
of unnecessary expenditures. I am ask- 
ing tne House to vote to sustain this 
amendment and cut that appropriation 
back to the point of what may be 
needed. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Indiana, 

Mr. HALLECK, I think the gentle- 
man’s argument is well taken on the 
basis of his assumption. However, 


might I suggest in respect to his ref- . 


erences to the responsibility of the Con- 
gress, that possibly the Congress ought 
to look into the matter that is presently 
developing and see just what the Con- 
gress might do about it. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. The gentle- 
man from Indiana knows that he will 
have no more ardent advocate of that 
program than the present speaker now 
addressing you. I shall be glad to join 
with the gentleman, 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Focarty], 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, the 
Taft-Hartley Act was enacted during the 
Eightieth Congress under Republican 
control, That is one of the things that 
they take credit for Guring their regime 
when they had control of both the House 
and the Senate. On a personal basis I 
bitterly opposed the passage of that act. 
I am still opposed to it, and I remember 
very well when the act was passed and 
when the first request for an appropria- 
tion came before this subcommittee some 
3 or 4 years ago. They did not have 
anything to justify their appropriation 
at all under the new act, but we gave 
them every dime they asked for. I re- 
member the argument used then was 
“this is our baby and we have to give 
them every dime they ask for because 
we do not want to be blamed for this 
act if we do not give them enough to op- 
erate with.” I went along with the ma- 


‘jority at that time, who were Republi- 


cans, and because of wanting to be fair 
in this entire proceeding I have never 
willfully, in one way or another, at- 
tempted to cut this appropriation just 
because I was against the enactment of 
this legislation. As a consequence, for 
the past 3 years since I have been Chair- 
man of this subcommittee we have not 
purposely cut it one dime just because 
some of us had been opposed to and 
voted against the enactment of this act 
when it was passed 4 years ago. On the 
contrary we have gone along with them, 
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They came before us and they gave us 
the workloads they are working under; 
they gave us the backlog of the number 
of cases they are behind, and they es- 
tablished such a case that we have prac- 
tically given them every dime they have 
asked for in order to carry out the pro- 
visions of that act. They testified this 
year that in 1951 the estimated cases to 
be processed were 22,950. In 1952 they 
show an increase up to 23,600. On the 
record of case intake for the fiscal year 
1950 it was 21,632 and 1951 it is 22,950. 
So, all the figures that they have given 
us show that their increase in workload 
is going up year after year, and that is 
why we did not cut them as much as 
we have some other agencies, although 
we did cut them $282,500 this year to 
bring them in line so that they could 
operate on the fiscal year 1951 basis. I 
just wanted to make this one thing clear 
to you, even though the majority of this 
subcommittee has been against that act 
since it was enacted, we have never de- 
liberately attempted to slice one dollar 
from it, so that we could never be blamed. 
The act is on the books, It was an act of 
Congress. It was put on by a majority 
vote cf the Eightieth Congress, and they 
should have the money to operate with, 
and we have been fair with them in their 
appropriation, 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Maine. 

Mr. NELSON. Can the gentleman 
tell me where this new board created 
by Executive order will get its money 
to operate? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I cannot tell the 
gentleman that. We have nothing to do 
with it. It is not in this bill. There 
is nothing in this bill that pertains to 
that board at all. We have absolutely 
nothing to do with it. It will come under 
some defense appropriations subeommit- 
tee in the House, I would assume. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Would this War 
Labor Board that has been created han- 
dle the rank-and-file cases of the type 
that are now before the National Labor 
Relations Board? 

Mr. FOGARTY. That is something I 
do not know. This new Board has just 
been established. I do not know what 
its duties are. I do not know whether 
they are going to get money to function 
with or not. I do not know whether 
they are going to need money. I do not 
know whether they are going to be paid 
or not. That is something I do not know. 
I do not think the Congress knows. It 
has not been before our committee, and 
I do not believe it has been before any 
other committee on appropriations, to 
my knowledge; so I cannot tell the 
gentleman. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. So cutting the ap- 
propriation then would be just taking a 
shot in the dark and hoping there would 
be an agency now set up that would take 
over the work that is being done by the 
National Labor Relations Board? 
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Mr. FOGARTY. I cannot give the 
gentleman an answer to that at this 
moment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Cox) there 
were—ayes 116, noes 60. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TITLE V—RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD 

Payment to railroad retirement account: 
For an annual premium to provide for the 
payment of all annuities, pensions, and 
death benefits in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Railroad Retirement Acts of 
1935 and 1937, as amended (45 U. S. C. 228- 
228s), and for expenses necessary for the 
Railroad Retirement Board in the adminis- 
tration of said acts as may be specifically 
authorized annually in appropriation acts, 
there is hereby appropriated for crediting 
monthly to the railroad retirement account 
for the fiscal year 1952, and for each fiscal 
year thereafter, an amount equal to the 
amount covered into the Treasury (minus 
refunds) during each such fiscal year under 
the Railroad Retirement Tax Act (26 U. S. C. 
1500-1538): Provided, That the appropria- 
tion made herein for the fiscal year 1952 
shall be adjusted by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, with the approval of the Bureau 
of the Budget, in such manner as may be 
necessary to insure that the railroad retire- 
ment account shall be credited for an 
amount equal to the amounts covered into 
the Treasury (minus refunds) prior to July 
1, 1951, under said Railroad Retirement Tax 
Act and under the Carriers Taxing Act of 
1937, as amended, less (1) amounts credited 
as premiums to the railroad retirement ac- 
count (excluding $334,429,100 heretofore ap- 
propriated for military service credits) and 
(2) amounts properly chargeable as admin- 
istrative expenses of the Railroad Retirement 
Board, prior to July 1, 1951. 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order against the language on 
page 36, the proviso beginning after the 
colon on line 4 and going down to the 
period on line 16. This is legislation on 
an appropriation bill. Obviously, this 
goes beyond the scope of the bill and 
beyond the appropriation provisions of 
the bill. It is similar in nature to the 
language to which I made objection last 
year at the same time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania define the spe- 
cific language in the bill to which he 
raises the point of order? 

Mr. FLOOD. The point of order is to 
the legislative intent and the legislative 
provision of the entire proviso. 

As I read this, I construe in effect as 
amounting to a repealer of existing legis- 
lation. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thy gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HARRIS. Do I understand that 
the gentleman makes a point of order 
only to the language on page 36 begin- 
ning at line 4, that is under the proviso? 

Mr. FLOOD. That is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. And ending on line 
16? 

Mr. FLOOD. That is correct. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Chairman, I 
concede the point of order. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, a fur- 
ther parliamentary inquiry. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HARRIS. Would not the point of 
order raised by the gentleman go to the 
entire paragraph? 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania so made the point of 
order. 

Mr. FLOOD. There is no reason for 
that. My purpose is served since the 
point of order has been conceded, and 
I make it only to the proviso. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Do I understand 
that the point of order has been made 
only with respect to the language com- 
mencing on line 14 of page 36 and con- 
tinuing to the end of line 16? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is the way 
the Chair understands the point of order 
made by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. It is my under- 
standing that the point of order goes to 
the entire paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man desire to make such a point of 
order? 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order against the entire para- 
graph. 

Mr. CROSSER. The point of order 
goes to the entire paragraph. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I asked 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania a mo- 
ment ago if his point of order was to the 
proviso only and I understand the gen- 
tleman to say that it was. 

Mr. FLOOD. That was true. That 
was the point of order I made, but I have 
no objection to making a subsequent 
point of order this time to make a point 
of order against the entire paragraph. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, so 
that there may be no misunderstanding 
about the situation, I make a point of 
order against the entire paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from New York concede the point 
of order to the entire paragraph? 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order against the entire para- 
graph, in view of the discussion which 
has just taken place. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Chairman, I 
concede the point of order and offer an 
amendment, which I sent to the clerk’s 
desk, 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, where 
does the point of order now end? Does 
it end on line 16? Iam confused. Ido 
not know where the language ends to 
which the point of order is made. Does 
it end on line 16 or does it end on line 24 
of page 36? 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order 
now takes in the entire paragraph be- 
ginning on page 35 and ending at line 16, 
page 36, as follows: 

TITLE V—RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD 

Payment to railroad retirement account: 
For an annual premium to provide for the 
payment of all annuities, pensions, and death 
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benefits in accordance with the provisions 
of the Railroad Retirement Acts of 1935 and 
1937, as amended (45 U. S. C. 228-228s), and 
for expenses necessary for the Railroad Re- 
tiroment Board in the administration of 
said acts as may be specifically authorized 
annually in appropriation acts, there is here- 
by appropriated for crediting monthly to the 
railroad retirement account for the fiscal 
year 1952, and for each fiscal year there- 
after, an amount equal to the amount cov- 
ered into the Treasury (minus refunds) 
during each such fiscal year under the Rail- 
road Retirement Tax Act (26 U. S. C. 1500- 
1538) : Provided, That the appropriation made 
herein for the fiscal year 1952 shall be ad- 
justed by the Secretary of the Treasury, with 
the approval of the Bureau of the Budget, 
in such manner as may be necessary to in- 
sure that the railroad retirement account 
shall be credited for an amount equal to 
the amounts covered into the Treasury 
(minus refunds) prior to July 1, 1951, under 
said Railroad Retirement Tax Act and un- 
der the Carriers Taxing Act of 1937, as 
amended, less (1) amounts credited as pre- 
miums to the railroad retirement account 
(excluding $334,429,100 heretofore appropri- 
ated for military service credits) and (2) 
amounts properly chargeable as administra- 
tive expenses of the Railroad Retirement 
Board, prior to July 1, 1951. 


Mr. FLOOD. That is correct, Mr. 
Chairman, 

The CHAIRMAN. And the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MCGRATH) con- 
cedes the point of order. The point of 
order is sustained. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McGratH: On 
page 35, after line 14, insert the following: 

“Payment to railroad retirement account: 
For an annual premium to provide for the 
payment of all annuities, pensions, and death 
benefits, in accordance with the provisions 
of the Railroad Retirement Acts of 1935 and 
1937, as amended (45 U. S. C. 228-228s), and 
for expenses necessary for the Railroad Re- 
tirement Board in the administration of said 
acts as specifically provided for under this 
title, for crediting to the railroad retirement 
account, an amount equal to amounts cov- 
ered into the Treasury (minus refunds) dur- 
ing the current fiscal year under the Rail- 
me Tax Act (28 U. S. C. 1500- 


Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Chairman, re- 
ducing this proposed amendment to its 
simplest terms, it is simply a method 
by which we hope to save $4,500,000 of 
the taxpayers’ money. Heretofore the 
procedure had been that at the begin- 
ning of the fiscal year they would ap- 
proximate the amount which would be 
collected in taxes and then appropriate 
that amount. The new language pro- 
vides that the taxes, as they are col- 
lected, will be turned over from the 
Treasury of the United States to the 
Railroad Retirement Board for imme- 
diate investment and for the payment 
of necessary benefits. The present sys- 
tem has been somewhat of a guess; a 
sort of put-and-take proposition, as we 
stated in the committee report. The 
proposed language changes it to month- 
ly payments as the taxes are collected, 
the same as we have in our social-se- 
curity program. The purpose of this 
would be to save the taxpayers the in- 
terest on the amount, and to set this 
up on a sound basis, and it means a 
saving of $4,500,009. 
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Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McGRATH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. CROSSER. The fact is you are 
changing the law as it now exists in 
that respect. 

Mr. McGRATH. No. I will say to 
the gentleman that is not the fact. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Mc- 
Grat] has expired. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment as a substitute for the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Crosser offers the following amend- 
ment in substitution for the amendment of- 
fered by Mr. MCGRATH, line 15 on page 35: 

“Railroad retirement account: For an 
amount sufficient as an annual premium for 
the payments required under the Railroad 
Retirement Acts of August 29, 1935, and 
June 24, 1937, and authorized to be appro- 
priated to the railroad retirement account 
established under section 15 (a) of the lat- 
ter act, $562,534,409: Provided, That such to- 
tal amount shall be available until expended 
for making payments required under said 
retirement acts, and the amount not re- 
quired for current payments shall be invested 
by the Secretary of the Treasury in accord- 
ance with the provisions of said Railroad 
Retirement Act of June 24, 1937.” 


Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Chairman, a 
point of order. 

Mr. Chairman, I raise the point of 
order against this substitute amendment 
that this places additional duties upon 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and I re- 
spectfully call the attention of the chair- 
man to the language of the proposed 
amendment that the current payment 
shall be invested by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Crosser] desire to 
be heard? 

Mr. CROSSER. 
fact. That is all. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman 
from Ohio cite the law giving the Secre- 
* of the Treasury authority referred 

? 

The Chair is ready to rule. 

The amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Crosser] seems to 
place additional duties upon the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury not contemplated 
by law and therefore sustains the point 
of order. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to try 
to understand, if I can, the language of- 
fered by the gentleman from New York 
on behalf of the committee, and just 
what it would do. I want to know if this 
is not in fact the same as the other 
poudent just deleted by point of or- 

er. 

As I understand, the committee in pre- 
senting the language included in the bill 
attempted to change the method pro- 
vided in section 15 (a) of the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937, whereby funds 
would be covered into the Treasury on 
a monthly basis instead of annual basis, 
Is that true? 


I simply deny the 
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Mr. McGRATH. With the accent on 
“the annual basis.” 

Mr. HARRIS. Now, I understand the 
language was subject to a point of order 
and stricken out. Then the gentleman 
offers this amendment as a substitute. 
1 have not had an opportunity to read 

t. 

I would like to ask if the gentleman's 
amendment he has offered as a substi- 
tute does not do the same thing that the 
committee language would have done. I 
would like to understand it. I may be in 
accord with what the gentleman offers, 
but Iam not sure that I understand what 
he wants to do. 

Mr. MCGRATH. We do not go beyond 
the fiscal year of 1952. 

Mr. HARRIS. Do I understand, then, 
that the gentleman or his committee has 
had information from the Treasury De- 
partment that after this fiscal year, un- 
der the administration of this program 
they intend to carry out the policy as 
the committee has outlined in its re- 
port? 

Mr. McGRATH. Yes; I would say 
that the answer to the gentleman’s 
question is in the affirmative. The com- 
mittee has been advised by the Budget 
Bureau that an arrangement has been 
worked out with the Treasury to put 
into effect a new system of tax collec- 
tion. Beginning with the fiscal year 
1952 they will collect taxes monthly in- 
stead of quarterly and pay those funds 
over to the trust fund on a monthly 
basis. In that way the fund will have 
the money available quickly for invest- 
ment and interest-earning purposes. 

Mr. HARRIS. I personally would not 
have any objection to a program under 
a plan deemed most advisable. I am 
sure the gentleman understands that in 
the course of the passage by this Con- 
gress of the Railroad Retirement Act 
that that was discussed. The first act 
went to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Out of that experience 
the act of 1937 was passed. 

I want to understand clearly that any 
action taken by this committee here to- 
day would not in any way affect the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court and the plan 
which provided and which is authorized 
by that act. 
us that assurance? 

Mr. MCGRATH. Ican say to you ab- 
solutely I give you that assurance. 

Mr. HARRIS. And if it appears after 
further consideration that the language 
in this substitute might in some way seri- 
ously affect this program would the gen- 
tleman assure us that in the course of 
the progress of this legislation, or in 
conference the committee will accept 
and assist on such clarification as is 
found advisable and necessary? 

Mr. McGRATH. I can assure the 
gentleman, for whom I have the highest 
regard, for I consider him one of the 
most capable Members of the House, that 
we will consult him in an effort to work 
it out. 

Mr. HARRIS. I appreciate the atti- 
tude of the gentleman from New York. 
He understands as I do that this is a 
highly important matter and very, very 
technical. You cannot change the lan- 


Can the gentleman give . 
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guage of this law without affecting the 
purposes and intentions of the Railroad 
Retirement Act. i 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield; and I would 
like to say in yielding to the gentleman 
from New Jersey that he was here and 
on the committee at the time this legis- 
lation was passed and is one Member 
of this House who knows as much about 
it as anyone else. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. I hardly wish to 
qualify to that extent. But it is my 
opinion that this particular substitute 
that was offered by the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Crosser] is in entire accord 
with the Retirement Act, and that the 
wording of the closing sentence of his 
amendment, reading as follows: “shall 
be invested by the Secretary in accord- 
ance with the provisions of said Railroad 
Retirement Act of June 24, 1937,” does 
not change or add to the duties of the 
Secretary under the provisions of the 
Railroad Retirement Act and is conse- 
quently in order. 

Mr. HARRIS. I would like to say to 
my distinguished colleague from New 
Jersey that the Chair has already 
sustained the point of order on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio, the distinguished chairman 
of the committee [Mr. CROSSER]. 

What I was trying to do was to clarify 
the intentions and understand the lan- 
guage presented by the committee here 
in reference to this matter. I certainly 
do not think it should be cut out en- 
tirely, but I think we should clearly 
understand just what the language the 
gentleman proposes will do. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. I am of the 
opinion that it will do what was origi- 
nally intended by the committee when 
it put the provision in the original bill 
and against which the point of order 
was raised and sustained. In order that 
there may be a complete understanding 
of this matter, I wish to bring to the 
attention of the committee that the ap- 
propriation language in the bill, H. R. 
3709, beginning in line 15 on page 35 of 
the bill and continuing through line 16 
on page 36, makes a substantive change 
in the provisions in section 15 (a) of the 
Railroad Retirement Act which author- 
izes appropriations to the railroad re- 
tirement account. This section reads 
as follows: 

Sec. 15. (a) There is hereby created an 
account in the Treasury of the United States 
to be known as the railroad retirement 
account. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the account for each fiscal 
year, beginning with the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1937, as an annual premium, an 
amount sufficient, with a reasonable margin 
for contingencies, to provide for the pay- 
ment of all annuities, pensions, and death 
benefits in accordance with the provisions 
of this act and the Railroad Retirement Act 
of 1935. Such amount shall be based on 
such tables of mortality as the Railroad Re- 
tirement Board shall from time to time 
adopt, and on an interest rate of 3 percent 
per annum compounded annually. The Rail- 
road Retirement Board shall submit annually 
to the Bureau of the Budget an estimate of 
the appropriation to be made to the account, 
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There is nothing in this section which 
makes appropriations to the railroad 
retirement account conditioned upon 
amounts collected in taxes for the main- 
tenance of the railroad retirement sys- 
tem nor which authorizes in effect a 
series of monthly appropriations deter- 
mined by the monthly collections. On 
the contrary, it authorizes only a single 
annual appropriation in a definite 
amount to be determined in accordance 
with the authorization. 

By way of comparison, I direct your 
attention to section 10 (a) of the Rail- 
road Unemployment Insurance Act, 
which reads in pertinent part as fol- 
lows: 

Sec. 10. (a) The Secretary of the Treasury 
shall maintain in the unemployment trust 
fund established pursuant to section 904 of 
the Social Security Act an account to be 
known as the railroad unemployment insur- 
ance account. This account shall consist of 
(i) such part of all contributions collected 
pursuant to section 8 of this act as is in 
excess of 0.2 percent of the total compensa- 
tion on which such contributions are based, 
together with all interest collected pursuant 
to section 8 (g) of this act. 


The appropriation language in that 
act does provide that, except for the 
portion to be deposited in an adminis- 
tration fund, all the contributions col- 
lected for the maintenance of the un- 
employment insurance system shall be 
deposited in the railroad unemployment 
insurance account. 

The difference between the appropria- 
tion language in the two acts leaves no 
room for doubt that Congress very de- 
liberately authorized different methods 
of appropriation for the two systems. 
No one could say reasonably that the 
appropriation language in the two acts 
is even similar—that the appropriation 
language in section 10 (a) of the Rail- 
road Unemployment Insurance Act 
could be substituted for the appropria- 
tion language in section 15 (a) of the 
Railroad Retirement Act. Yet this, in 
substance, is what the bill H. R. 3709 
proposes to do. Thus, the language in 
the bill would make the amount appro- 
priated to the railroad retirement ac- 
count and the time the appropriation 
becomes effective conditioned upon the 
amount and timing of collections under 
the Railroad Retirement Tax Act similar 
to the provision in the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act. The language 
in the bill, though it gives lip service to 
the words “annual premium,” makes no 
reference to section 15 (a) of the Rail- 
road Retirement Act, which is the stat- 
utory authority for the appropriation to 
the railroad retirement account. 

That Congress provided different 
methods for tue making of appropria- 
tions under the two acts may be further 
seen from section 16 of thz Railroad 
Retirement Act, which provices as fol- 
lows: 

Sec. 16. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated from time to time such sums 
as may be necessary to provide for the ex- 
penses of the Board in administering the 
provisions of this act and the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act of 1935. 


And from section 11 (a) of the Rail- 
road Unemployment Insurance Act 
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which provides in pertinent part as fol- 
lows: 

Sec.11. (a) There is hereby established in 
the Treesury of the United States a fund to 
be known as the railroad unemployment in- 
surance administration fund. This fund 
shall consist of (i) such part of all contri- 
butions collected pursuant to section 8 of 
this act as equals 0.2 percent of the total 
compensation on which such contributions 
are based. 


The failure of any reference in section 
16 of the Railroad Retirement Act to 
taxes collected for the maintenance of 
the railroad retirement system, and the 
specific reference to contributions in 
section 11 (a) of the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act is further proof 
of congressional intent to distinguish 
between the methods of appropriation 
for the two acts. 

In practice the amounts appropriated 
to the railroad retirement account are 
so adjusted from year to year as to re- 
sult in appropriations of no more than 
is actually collected in taxes. But the 
method of appropriation established in 
section 15 (a) of the Retirement Act was 
deliberately adopted for an important 
purpose. When it was enacted it was 
considered important to the constitu- 
tional basis of the legislation that this 
method be followed. If the validity of 
that consideration is now to be ques- 
tioned and a different authorization for 
appropriations proposed, such a step 
cannot properly be considered here un- 
til the legislative committee responsible 
for railroad retirement legislation gives 
the matter its consideration. 

The question here is solely whether 
the Appropriations Committee of the 
House can take upon itself the authority 
to override and change the method es- 
tablished by Congress for making ap- 
propriations to the railroad retirement 
account; whether the Appropriations 
Committee of the House can override 
the practice followed for the past 9 years 
by appropriation committees, including 
this very Appropriations Committee, in 
making appropriations to the railroads 
retirement account in accordance with 
the provisions of section 15 (a) of the 
Railroad Retirement Act. 

We cannot properly here debate the 
wisdom or the propriety of the present 
provision in the Railroad Retirement 
Act with regard to appropriations to the 
railroad retirement account. I am only 
arguing for a proper and orderly pro- 
cedure in this respect. If the Appropri- 
ations Committee is convinced that the 
provisions in section 15 (a) of the Rail- 
road Retirement Act should be changed, 
the proper form for a discussion of this 
question is the House Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce which 
was responsible for the enactment of the 
original provision in 1937 and before 
which all persons having an interest in 
the issue can be afforded an opportunity 
to be heard. 

Mr. HARRIS. I may say to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey that I have 
some very serious suspicions on it my- 
self. We should not legislate on these ap- 
propriation bills. This is too technical 
and if any changes are made in the basic 
law it should be after full hearings by 
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our Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, on which I have the honor 
to serve and which has legislative juris- 
diction of this subject. It affects several 
hundred thousand railroad employees. 
It means too much to them and the in- 
dustry to adopt basic changes in the law 
without knowing the effects. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. FOGARTY) 
there were—ayes 119, noes 5. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TITLE VI—FEDERAL MEDIATION AND CONCILIA- 
TION SERVICE 

Salaries and expenses: For expenses neces- 
sary for the Service to carry out the func- 
tions vested in 1 by the Labor-Management 
Relations Act, 1947 (29 U. S. C. 171-180, 182), 
including expenses of the Labor-Management 
Panel as provided in section 205 of said Act; 
temporary employment of arbitrators, con- 
ciliators, and mediators on labor relations 
at rates not in excess of $75 per diem; ex- 
penses of attendance at meetings concerned 
with labor and industrial relations; and sery- 
ices as authorized by section 15 of the act 
of August 2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 55a); $3,047,000, 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rees of Kansas. 
On page 37, line 14, strike out “$3,047,000” 
and insert “$2,949,700.” 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
the amendment I am submitting applies 
to one agency only. If approved, it will 
reduce the appropriation by $97,300. It 
will mean the agency will still have the 
same amount it had last year. This 
agency did ask for still more money, 
but the committee granted the increase 
indicated in the bill. Now, take a brief 
look. This agency, comparatively small 
in size, asked for $3,247,000 for salaries 
and expenses for 404 people, some of 
them only part-time employees. That 
is an over-all average for all employees 
of $8,000 per year. This is counting 
stenographers, clerks, and others at com- 
paratively lower salaries. This would 
indicate some of them are doing pretty 
well in the way of salaries. I remind 
you the request indicates is for part-time 
assistance. This part-time assistance is 
to be paid on the basis of $75 per day 
and expenses. The agency is allowed 
to go out and employ whom it chooses 
and pay as much as $75 per day without 
consideration of civil-service require- 
ments. 

Neither the bill nor the report nor the 
hearings indicate how much of this fund 
of more than $3,000,000 is to be spent 
on the $75-a-day employees. Nothing 
is said about the required qualifications 
of these employees. The bill says, in 
substance, you propose to spend more 
than $3,000,000 for salaries and expenses 
of officers, employees, temporary em- 
ployees that include “arbitrators, con- 
ciliators, and mediators on labor rela- 
tions.” The hearings indicate the em- 
ployment of approximately 400 people. 
There is an additional item of $50,000 for 
office expense in the District of Colum- 
bia. Incidentally, it may be said this 
expenditure is in support of labor. 
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Whether that be correct or not, I cannot 
imagine the rank and file of labor want- 
ing to increase an item that will pay any 
agency employees an average of more 
than $8,000 per year, many of them 
working only part time. Nor for pay- 
ing a lot of additional persons I have 
described more than $50 per day and 
expenses for part-time service. 

My amendment is a mild one. It just 
says the agency cannot expend more 
than last year. But, if you approve it, 
there will be a savings of $97,300 to the 
taxpayers of this country. Even then 
you are still being pretty liberal with 
this agency. 

This amendment should be approved. 

Following action on the pending 
amendment, if I may have the atten- 
tion of the Chair, I shall offer a further 
amendment which will reduce the maxi- 
mum of $75 a day proposed in this bill 
back to $50 a day. 

Mr. Chairman, something has been 
said about the fine manner in which the 
affairs of this agency have been admin- 
istered by its present Administrator, 
Mr. Ching. From what I have heard 
concerning Mr. Ching, he is one of 
the most industrious and able men at 
the head of any of our agencies. He 
is highly respected by those who know 
him personally. I do think, however, 
that if permitted to select men for 
these higher paid positions—without 
pressure or influence of any kind—he 
can do a still better job. If he were al- 
lowed to select all of these appointees 
without political influence of any kind, 
it would be helpful to his agency as well 
as to those whom the agency serves. 

Mr. Chairman, I certainly do not want 
to cripple the functions of any needed 
service. But here is a place where an 
agency, in view of the condition of the 
Federal Treasury, and the mounting 
cost of government ought to be willing 
to cut any unnecessary expenses, work 
just a little harder and save a little 
money for needed expenditures for the 
defense of our country. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to repeat a 
statement I have made on the floor of 
this House I have made many times be- 
fore. The expenditures for each and 
every civilian agency should be made on 
the basis of absolute need, and in the 
light of the tremendous tax load charged 
against the people of this country. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Rhode Island 
(Mr, FOGARTY]. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, since 
the Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service has been headed by Cyrus Ching, 
who I believe has the respect of most 
Members of Congress and of the people 
of the country, the committee has found 
that he has been one of the most con- 
servative administrators of any agency 
that has appeared before it. He has 
asked for an increase this year of 
$297,000. The committee cut that in- 
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crease asked for by $200,000, thinking 
that much was all that could be imposed. 
We placed in the record how many em- 
ployees he had in 1946, 1950, 1951, and 
1952. In 1946 they had 488 employees; 
in 1950, 351; in 1951, 364. He asked for 
406 employees, but with the money we 
allowed in the committee bill they will 
probably not have over 375 employees, 
which is 113 less than they had in 1946. 
We think he has been doing a good job 
with the personnel he has had, but I 
think we must remember this one perti- 
nent thing, and I think it should be re- 
membered by everyone, that in times of 
an emergency there is always a great 
demand by the public to avoid strikes 
and maintain production. A principal 
purpose of the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service is to prevent strikes, 
and they have prevented many times 
more strikes than have occurred in the 
past 2 or 3 years because of the leader- 
ship of Cyrus Ching and the type of 
personnel he has working under him. 
We think he is one of the ablest ad- 
ministrators we have in any Federal 
agency. Because of the experience in 
the last war when more men were needed 
in order to prevent strikes before they 
occur, we allowed him a small increase 
this year of $97,000 with the hope that 
he could prevent strikes that might 
otherwise take place in the next fiscal 
year. Now, that is the kind of a record 
he has and that is the record that he is 
living under and that is the record that 
he is known by. I do not believe there 
is a Member of the Congress that will 
dispute the statement that I have just 
made. We all have a great deal of con- 
fidence in him. We feel he has a good 
organization. We believe that he needs 
this mere handful of additional person- 
nel allowed under the $97,000, and we 
think it will pay off in the end by giving 
him the implements to do the work with. 
He has the know-how, he has the or- 
ganization, and we are convinced he can 
do a good job if we give him the imple- 
ments to work with. That was our main 
reason for giving him the small increase, 
because of the emergency we are in at 
the present time. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. We all agree 
that Chairman Ching is a great man. 
Does not the gentleman think that with 
the over-all picture, when you are allow- 
ing over $8,000 a year for the whole 400 
and some odd people, that that is pretty 
fair, liberal, and average payment for 
employees in an agency? I realize that 
it is just as important and more impor- 
tant than a good many others, but even 
so, does not the gentleman feel that he 
is pretty liberal even cutting the figure 
back this small amount of $90,000? 

Mr. FOGARTY. We cut them $200,- 
000 and we went into this thing very 
thoroughly. There was no disposition 
on the part of the committee to increase 
anywhere as we have shown. We haye 
cut practically everywhere, and if it was 
within the power of the committee, if 
we thought in good conscience that this 
could have been cut more and it would 


Mr. Chairman, 
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not hurt his organization as it is func- 
tioning at the present time, we certainly 
would have cut it more. It was based 
on bare facts that ke gave and the expe- 
rience that we had during the last emer- 
gency that we allowed this small in- 
crease. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Just that much 
more than you allowed last year. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Yes, because of the 
emergency we arein. The Korean situ- 
ation was not with us when we had this 
bill up a year ago. Because of the vast 
defense production program, we think 
it is more essential now to give them that 
additional personnel than it was a year 
ago. That is the only reason. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr, Chairman, 
I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. REES of Kan- 
sas: Page 37, line 11, strike out “$75” and 
insert in lieu thereof “$50.” 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
this is the amendment I mentioned a few 
minutes ago. 

This amendment reduces the maxi- 
mum of payment under this bill from 
$75 per day to $50 per day. If you will 
refer to page 37 of the bill, the first para- 
graph refers to salaries and expenses, 
and then it states that the appropriation 
for $3,047,000 includes “temporary em- 
ployment of arbitrators, conciliators, 
and mediators,” and so forth, at rates 
“not in excess of $75 per diem; expenses 
of attendance at meetings” and so forth. 
In other words, $75 per day and ex- 
penses. All authorized by section 15 of 
the act of August 2, 1946. 

Now, I call your attention to section 
13, Public Law 600, of the Seventy-ninth 
Congress, which states: 

The head of any department, when au- 
thorized in an appropriation or other act, 
may procure temporary (not in excess of 
1 year) or intermittent services of experts 
or consultants or organizations thereof, in- 
cluding stenographic reporting services, by 
contract, and in such cases such service shall 


be without regard to the civil-service and 
classification laws 


Then in parentheses it says— 
but as to agencies subject to the Classifica- 
tion Act at rates not in excess of the per 
diem equivalent of the highest rate payable 
under the Classification Act— 


Note this— 


unless other rates are specifically provided 
in the appropriation. 


So in line with that clause allowed in 
an appropriation bill and hike that rate 
up to $75. 

The Comptroller General has sub- 
mitted an opinion that says in substance 
that if you follow this section of the law, 
leaving out what I call the “escape” 
clause, the amount you would be per- 
mitted to pay on the per diem basis 
would be $42.42 per day, a little less than 
$50 per day. 

It will be argued that the Administra- 
tor may not be able to secure competent 
people for this so-called part-time work 
at $50 per day and expenses. My first 
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answer is that according I have received, 
he has not been required to do that thus 
far. I call your attention to the fact 
there is no limit to the length of time 
during which these special people may 
be employed. More than that, nothing 
is said concerning qualification require- 
ments. Nothing is said in the bill or the 
report as to the number that may be em- 
ployed. Suppose administration officials 
insist on certain perscns being appointed, 
what is the Administrator going to do 
aboutit. There should be a limitation on 
the number to be appointed under this 
provision of the bill. I am informed an 
amendment to do that now will be ruled 
out as not being germane. The commit- 
tee should have written some such pro- 
vision in the bill. 

I respect the statement of the chair- 
man of this committee that the chair- 
man of this agency is one of the best 
known, and among those who are most 
respected in our agencies, but it seems 
to me you are going a little far when you 
bring in an appropriation bill and say 
that we are going to pay a group of 
people, I do not know how many, $75 
per day, then go still further and put 
no limitation in this bill. It does not 
say how many you are going to hire 
at $75 a day or $60 a day or $50 a day; 
not at all. You open the gate. Later 
we will have legislation asking that the 
amount be fixed at $100 per day. Again 
I call attention there are no qualifica- 
tion requirements in the bill. Not at 
all. As I said a little while ago, there 
is not even anything in the testimony 
submitted in the hearings to say what 
the qualifications may be. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit that when the 
House Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service approved legislation per- 
mitting the President to break the ceil- 
ing on Federal salaries, the number of 
persons in each category and salary al- 
lowed was fixed in the legislation. Has 
any member of the committee computed 
tke amount an employee would draw at 
$75 per day if he worked for a year? 
He could work 5 days a week, take 2 days 
off, and make $18,750 and his expenses. 

Mr. Chairman, this committee, and 
the membership of this House, would, 
if they knew the amounts expended, 
be interested in the cost of the services 
of engineers hired on a contract basis 
in advisory capacity to some of our agen- 
cies. I am not right here criticizing the 
service, but the amount expended runs 
in rather high figures. 

Again I want to pay my high regard 
and respect to the chairman of the sub- 
committee the gentleman from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Focarty]. He has made a 
good presentation of this legislation to 
the committee. He has been eminently 
fair, even though we may disagree. I 
hope the committee will support my 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas has expired. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 8 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 
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There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. WIER]. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Chairman, I antici- 
pated when this appropriation bill came 
up in which the agencies of labor are 
quite considerably involved, that again 
the labor movement would be the whip- 
ping-boy. ‘The last vote was an indi- 
cation to me which I simply could not 
let pass without presenting to the House 
some of the involvement. So far a. Mr. 
Ching is concerned, I am not always in 
agreement with him, because to me he 
is quite conservative. As a matter of 
fact he is a little too conservative so far 
as people are concerned for whom he has 
tried to mediate fair and equitable 
agreements. But this is what has hap- 
pened in this field. During the Eighti- 
eth Congress in my city where the Con- 
ciliation and Mediation agency is located, 
you have three field men. As a result of 
the cut in the budget of the Mediation 
and Conciliation Service, it meant the 
laying off of two of the field men. With 
about 1,500 separate labor unions in the 
State of Minnesota whose contracts come 
up every year there has been in the 
House of Representatives and in every 
other legislative body an appeal that 
those labor unions have a little patience 
in their attempt and in their desire to 
arrive at a settlement without a wage 
dispute or a labor dispute. 

Foz the past 3 years I have been be- 
set by the labor unions in the State 
of Minnesota for some relief in their 
efforts to get a field man from the Fed- 
eral Mediation and Conciliation Service 
to sit in and try to iron out the differ- 
ences between management and labor. 
In the office of Mr. Carlgren in Minneap- 
olis I venture to say that as of this date 
there are over 400 requests for media- 
tion between employers and the labor 
unions awaiting action. I think we in 
Washington sympathized very much 
with the railway trainmen who recent- 
ly had a dispute here which all of us felt 
was a rather desperate situation, but 
after waiting 2 years patience ceases 
to be a virtue, and unless there is ma- 
chinery to process these fights, justice 
will not be done. I hope this cut will not 
pass and that the representative of the 
Federal Mediation Board be preserved 
so that we can process some of these 
labor disputes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr, 
CRAWFORD], 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not know how this 
Congress can justify increasing this rate 
to $75 a day. If we are for anything 
we are in favor of stabilizing these prices 
and preventing further advances in the 
price level. That means no further ad- 
vances in wages and salaries. I say, if 
we are for anything we are in favor of 
stabilizing these prices. 

Take the work days in a year and mul- 
tiply them by 50, and you will find that 
it is a little more salary than you get as 
a Member of Congress. If you put it 
up to $75 a day, from a straight dollar 
standpoint it seems to me a great many 
Members of Congress would be seeking 
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to be released from their present jobs 
and going out and taking some of this 
per diem gravy. I wish someone would 
get up here and justify this increase in 
pay that is proposed here. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. WIER. I will tell you what is 
happening all over the country. Major 
industry all over this country has put 
on their own personnel labor directors. 
Where do they get them? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. What does that 
have to do with stabilizing the price 
level? 

Mr. WIER. It has this to do with 
— 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Now I do not yield 
any further. That is all I have time for. 
I asked a question and you started talk- 
ing about major industry. You can con- 
demn one side or the other until you 
have the wage level up to $50 an hour, 
and the price of a loaf of bread up to 
$6aloaf. You cannot justify your argu- 
ment in favor of stabilizing wages and 
then sit here every chance you get and 
vote to increase wages. Let us support 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. Rees] and hold 
this rate to $50 per day at the present 
time, and I will wager the Administra- 
tor, Mr. Ching, can get all the good 
people he needs. There is no question 
about that in my mind. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired, 

The gentleman from Rhode Island is 
recognized. 

Mr. FOGARTY, Mr. Chairman, I do 
not know whether the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. CRAWFORD] knows 
whether Mr. Ching can get these men 
or not. For 3 or 4 years he has been 
telling the committee he cannot get 
them, and if there is anybody who knows 
whether he can get them or not, that 
one man is Mr. Ching. 

I think we should realize this: Emer- 
gency boards appointed by the President 
in railroad disputes are paid $100 a day 
per member. There are arbitrators in 
this country who are getting more than 
$100 a day. In the item we just passed, 
the National Railroad Adjustment 
Board, they give $75 a day to referees in 
deadlocked cases. 

It has been testified by Mr. Ching that 
they are taken away from a business of 
some kind, or they have judges in some 
cases who are experts in some particular 
field. You cannot send a carpenter in 
to settle a nation-wide steelstrike. They 
must have someone who is of a high type 
and high caliber. If you do not have 
that type of man you cannot expect the 
results you are after. You cannot send 
an unqualified man in to do a real man’s 
job in settling a Nation-wide dispute. 

The fact is this was raised from $50 
to $75 a year or so ago. It is not, as 
someone mentioned, that we are raising 
it this year for the first time. Mr. Ching 
testified before this committee previous- 
ly that it was impossible for him to get 
men. The rate at that time was $35 a 
day. He could not get men to sit on 
these boards who were qualified, in his 
judgment, to do tne job. of mediating 
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and conciliating these particular dis- 
putes on a nation-wide basis. 

During the hearings I said, “This year 
these people get $75.” Mr. Ching said, 
“Yes.” 

We had some language in the bill for 
1951 to pay the men $75 a day, but up 
until the time this hearing was held not 
one dime was spent for this particular 
kind of arbitration. It is put in there 
for a purpose. When he gets into a 
stalemate on a Nation-wide basis, when 
he has to take men away from business 
or a man sitting on the supreme court in 
some State, who has had experience in 
settling these particular disputes, that 
is the man he reaches for and gets, be- 
cause he is the most competent man, in 
his opinion, to handle and settle that 
dispute. That is the only reason we have 
it in there, not because of anything the 
committee wants to do, but because of 
the evidence that was presented to us 
which indicated that it was the thing to 
do. It is merely standby authority to be 
used only when it is really needed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Rhode Island has ex- 
pired. All time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Kansas, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TITLE VII—GeENERAL PROVISIONS 

Sec. 701. No part of any appropriation 
contained in this act shall be used to pay 
the salary or wages of any person who en- 
gages in a strike against the Government 
of the United States or who is a member 
of an organization of Government employees 
that asserts the right to strike against the 
Government of the United States, or who 
advocates, or is a member of an organiza- 
tion that advocates, the overthrow of the 
Government of the United States by force 
or violence: Provided, That for the purposes 
hereof an affidavit shall be considered prima 
facie evidence that the person making the 
affidavit has not contrary to the provisions 
of this section engaged in a strike against 
the Government of the United States, is not 
a member of an organization of Government 
employees that asserts the right to strike 
against the Government of the United States, 
or that such person does not advocate, and 
is not a member of an organization that 
advocates, the overthrow of the Government 
of the United States by force or violence: 
Provided further, That any person who en- 
gages in a strike against the Government of 
the United States or who is a member of an 
organization of Government employees that 
asserts the right to strike against the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, or who advo- 
cates, or who is a member of an organiza- 
tion that advocates, the overthrow of the 
Government of the United States by force 
or violence and accepts employment the 
salary or wages for which are paid from any 
appropriation contained in this act shall be 
guilty of a felony and, upon conviction, 
shall be fined not more than $1,000 or im- 
prisoned for not more than 1 year, or both: 
Provided further, That the above penalty 
clause shall be in addition to, and not in 
substitution for, any other provisions of. 
existing law. 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SMITH of Wis- 
consin: Page 39, after line 7, add a new 
section as follows: 

“No part of any appropriation contained 
in this ac shall be used for publicity or 
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propaganda purposes not heretofore author- 
ized by the Congress.” 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, the purpose of this amendment is 
to prevent as far as possible the spend- 
ing of unreasonable amounts for propa- 
ganda and publicity purposes. It in no 
wy affects the amount as authorized in 
this bill. The two agencies affected are 
Labor and Federal Security. 

We know that as far as Mr. Ewing is 
concerned he is constantly propagandiz- 
ing the country on socialized medicine. 

A look at an analysis or a breakdown 
of the schedule shows that for Labor, 
item No. 6, Printing and reproduction, 
we have the amount of $532,151. Just 
what that covers I have not been able 
to discover, at least members of the 
committee on our side of the aisle have 
not been able to learn specifically what 
is covered. 

Under social security we give to Mr. 
Ewing the grand sum of $2,185,615 for 
printing and reproduction. We have 
some idea, I believe, we know what some 
of this money will gofor. I want to call 
attention to the testimony that was de- 
veloped in the committee on the activities 
of Mr. Ewing, and «ut this point I would 
like to say to the gentleman from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Fogarty], that I believe he 
and his subcommittee have been tough 
on the social-security agency, they have 
done a fine job but I think we can be 
still more tough on Mr. Ewing. I would 
like to read a colloquy between the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia [Mr. HED- 
RICK], of the committee, and Mr. Ewing 
from page 346 of the hearings for the 
Federal Security Agency: 

Mr. HEDRICK. Mr. Ewing, you stated a few 
minutes ago that you made a good many 
speeches and had requests to make lots of 
speeches. 

Mr. Ewrne. Les. 

Mr. Heprick. I would like to inquire how 
many speeches you made during the calendar 
year of 1950 advocating compulsory health 
insurance. 

Mr. EwWINdd. I would have to check that. 

Mr. HEDRICK. About how many? 

Mr. Ewrnc. I would be afraid to guess. I 
think I furnished the figures for 1949 to the 
Buchanan committee, but I have never made 
it up for this, 

Mr. Heprick. What about 1949? 

Mr. Ewrna. I believe it is here. However, I 
do not think they break it down as to subject 
matter. I have that broken down someplace. 


This information was apparently sub- 
mitted later: 

A total of 18 speeches dealing in whole or 
in part with health insurance were delivered 
during the calender year 1949 by the Federal 
Security Administrator, or one of his im- 
mediate assistants keeping a speaking en- 
gagement which he was unable to fill. 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. I think I can add to 
the gentleman’s statement by saying 
that in the educational field much prop- 
aganda has come out of that office ad- 
vocating the transition from a national 
sovereignty to a one-world government. 
I know that because the superintend- 
ent of public instruction in my State re- 
ceived part of this material. 
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Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I thank 
the gentleman for his observation. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. Would not the effect of 
the gentleman’s amendment in using 
the word “propaganda” jeopardize pub- 
lication by the Children’s Bureau of 
pamphlets pertaining to the training 
and growth of children? The Chil- 
dren’s Bureau put out a number of pam- 
phlets on the subject of children, in- 
cluding the subject of infant care and 
progressively the subjects are dealt with 
as the ages of the children advance. 
Would not the gentleman believe that 
using the term “propaganda” without 
attempting to limit it to the health-in- 
surance program would jeopardize the 
entire program of the National Security 
Agency and should not the gentleman’s 
amendment more properly be addressed 
to propaganda concerning the health- 
insurance program? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I would 
not agree with the gentleman. It seems 
to me that we can well distinguish be- 
tween what is propaganda and what is 
educational matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired, 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for two additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. I think there is a very 
marked distinction. The gentleman’s 
amendment runs only to matters which 
have not had the support or the approv- 
al of the Congress. The matter of get- 
ting out booklets has always had the 
approval of Congress through action of 
the committee on which the gentleman 
serves. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. WIER. In the gentleman’s open- 
ing statement he made reference to two 
agencies that were getting out consider- 
able printed matter and propaganda, 
Let us get back to the Labor Department. 
Has the gentleman at any time witnessed 
any material coming out of the Labor 
Department which he would term propa- 
ganda? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Well, I 
think that is obvious. 

Mr. WIER. Let us talk about propa- 
ganda now. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin, That is 
propaganda, 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. BUSBEY. While we are talking 
about Oscar Ewing, I asked for a break- 
down from Mr, Ewing when we had the 
hearings on the travel expenses of not 
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only himself but the other members of 
his administrative staff, which I shall in- 
clude in the RECORD. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin, Mr, Chair- 
man, may I conclude by merely pointing 
out that this is a prohibition which 
affects those agencies that have not al- 
ready been set up and their present pro- 
grams. It Goes, however, prohibit the 
extension of propaganda and publicity 
any further. I intend in future appro- 
priation bills to attempt to have inserted 
this same provision because I believe that 
the American people are fed up with 
political and propaganda handouts from 
the Federal Government. This is an 
abuse that strikes directly at our free 
institutions, The time to stop the prac- 
tice is now. 

Mr. BUSBEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word, 

Mr. Chairman, I know the member- 
ship of the committee will be interested 
to know some of the traveling expenses 
that have been incurred in the Federal 
Security Agency. 

May I give this information to the 
committee at this time: 

Mr. Ewing has spent a total of $3,- 
398.22; Mr. Thurston, $807.31; Mr. 
Bernstein, $2,607.96; Anna Hedgeman, 
$2,384.15; Mary Switzer, $1,148; Theo- 
dore Hayes, $236.10; Jewell Swofford, 
$1,211.96; and Elizabeth Kavary, $1,- 
963.94; making a total of $13,758.48. 

There are other totals to be added, 
such as administrative planning, budget 
division, personnel division, and service 
operations amounting to $4,465.98, and 
some information that went along with 
those speeches amounting to $863.84, 
making a grand total of $19,088.30. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin, but I hope that all 
future appropriation bills will contain 
this provision. It seems to me that if 
we are to save the taxpayers money the 
one place we can do it is to place a 
limitation on the propaganda machine 
of the Federal Government. I do not 
have the recent figures of the publicity 
and propaganda activities of the Gov- 
ernment. The latest that are available 
are 1946. But, the Budget Bureau shows 
that in 1946 the total expenditures in 
the Executive branch for publicity and 
propaganda amounted to $75,000,000. 
That probably was raised, from the in- 
formation I have been able to get from 
the various departments, amounting to 
an increase in appropriations of some- 
thing over $100,000,000 as of today. 

Back in 1946 there were 45,000 Fed- 
eral employees engaged in information 
and publicity and propaganda activities 
of the Federal Government where you 
could put your finger on them, but the 
greater bulk of the publicity and propa- 
ganda that goes on within the execu- 
tive departments of our Government is 
not conducted by those who are listed 
as information specialists but those who 
are drawing salaries under some other 
heading and going out to organize their 
influence on the Congress throughout 
the country. In 1946 it was $75,000,000; 
today it is probably $100,000,000, but 
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just 10 years ago the figure for publicity 
and propaganda in the United States 
was $27,770,000; or, in other words, 
there has been an increase over the past 
10 years of over three hundredfold in the 
amount of the taxpayers’ money that 
is being used for that purpose. 

Let me just call your attention to a 
few of the things that are done with 
taxpayers’ money to bring that about. 
In the Federal Security agency, in their 
attempt to propagandize for socialized 
medicine, they set up teams to send 
throughout the country to organize local 
groups and then get those local groups 
to put the heat on the Congress. One 
of the bulletins and one of the pam- 
phlets taken from the files of the Federal 
Security Agency to be used by their 
training officers set out to organize these 
meetings show the following: These 
are the topics that the training officers 
have to use in organizing these groups. 
First, they are to set up techniques for 
the organization of citizens groups; the 
second thing is the formation of pres- 
sure groups and, third, methods of bring- 
ing about group action. The Federal 
employees were being paid to go out to 
organize groups to bring pressure on this 
Congress. One of these statements said 
that the Federal employees arranged 
the meetings; they invited the delegates; 
they trained the delegates, they pre- 
sided at the meetings, and then framed 
3 formal summary of resolution for ac- 

on. 

Mr. Chairman, I say that the one 
place we certainly can save the taxpay- 
ers’ money is the adoption of this amend- 
ment and amendments similar to it in 
all future appropriation bills to cut out 
this illegal expenditure which amounts 
to something over $100,000,000 a year. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes, 5 minutes to 
be reserved to the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. MEADER]. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Wisconsin IMr. 
SMITH]. 

Mr. Chairman, I think this subject is 
one of greatest importance to the Con- 
gress. It deserves more attention than 
can be giyen in this fashion in debate on 
an amendment to an appropriation bill. 
We are indebted to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Bow] for the information he 
has presented here in this debate this 
afternoon, which he derived from his 
service as counsel for a committee in- 
vestigating propaganda activities of the 
Federal Government. 

There is far more than merely the 
amount of money involved in this par- 
ticular principle. I have previously 
urged my belief that it is necessary to 
strengthen the Congress in the interest 
of formulating national policy by the 
people themselves. It is a corollary to 
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that principle that public opinion ought 
not to be subjected to influence and 
direction by the executive agencies, the 
administrative branch of the Govern- 
ment, in the manner that it is today. 
In a democracy, where public opinion 
rules in the long run, the media of com- 
munication: the press, the radio, tele- 
vision, and the printed word, are very 
potent weapons in the control of the 
affairs of this country. The people 
should not finance use of these agencies 
to foster and perpetuate the bureau- 
crats—not the people’s objectives in na- 
tional policy. 

If $100,000,000 is being spent by the 
Federal agencies in the executive branch 
of the Government for the purpose of in- 
fluencing opinion, I say that is a trend 
and a tendency which is not in the in- 
terest of government by the people but 
in the direction of bureaucratic direc- 
tion of the thinking of the electorate 
of this country. That is the basic ques- 
tion which is involved in the principle 
involved here in the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

I am not sure that simply prohibiting 
the use of funds for publicity and propa- 
ganda will be an adequate way to deal 
with this problem. I should like to ask 
the chairman of the subcommittee to 
what extent the subcommittee has been 
able to isolate activities of the Federal 
Government devoted to propaganda and 
publicity, and how many employees and 
how much expense is involved in those 
activities. ' 

Mr. FOGARTY. For the benefit of 
the gentleman, I will say that 2 or 3 
years ago Mr. Ewing was isolated from 
most of the publicity and propaganda 
that was being issued out of that office. 
When he gets a look at the job they have 
done on his office today, when they cut 
out an additional $250,000, there is not 
going to be much left in there for any 
publicity worth while or for the next 
fiscal year. Whenever we hear of these 
things, they are taken care of. 

Mr. MEADER. Does the committee 
have a staff which, the year around, 
examines into the propaganda and pub- 
licity activities of the agencies under the 
jurisdiction of the gentleman’s com- 
mittee? 

Mr. FOGARTY. At the request of the 
subcommittee, a staff can be arranged 
to investigate anything. We do not even 
know what the gentleman calls propa- 
ganda. We do not know what he calls 
the right type of publicity or the wrong 
type of publicity. That is the fault I 
find with this amendment. 

Mr. MEADER. May I say to the gen- 
tleman that I should like to support 
any movement or any request he may 
make for additional staff so that we may 
find out the details about these expend- 
itures and to what extent the agencies 
which are supposed to carry out policy 
are attempting to influence policy. In 
my judgment, the policy should be made 
here in the Congress and it should be 
carried out in the executive branch of 
the Government. It is wrong to have 
the executive branch of the Government 
spending the taxpayers’ funds to influ- 
ence public thinking and to create policy. 
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Mr. FOGARTY. Iagree with the gen- 
tleman. I also think it should be 
brought to our attention that the gen- 
tleman has just referred to a gentleman 
who served as counsel for a committee 
back in 1947 and 1948. The chairman 
of that committee came before our com- 
mittee, which was then controlled by 
the Republicans, and Frank Keefe was 
chairman of the committee, making 
some of the charges that have been 
made this afternoon. They were proven 
false. There was not an iota of truth 
about that charge at all. That was 
under the leadership of the gentleman’s 
own party. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. BOW. Can the gentleman tell 
me of any one statement that was made 
on this floor by me this afternoon which 
was proven to be false in the Keefe com- 
mittee? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I did not say that. 

Mr. BOW. That is exactly the lan- 
guage that was used. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Let me get the gen- 
tleman straight on that. I am talking 
about the chairman of the committee 
the gentleman worked for. He appeared 
before our committee. There was not 
one iota of truth in the charges he made 
before that committee. That is what I 
said. I speak plain English, and I think 
the gentleman can hear me as well as 
anybody else can. 

Mr. BOW. Will the gentleman say 
what was in the committee report I have 
read from today that was proven in the 
Keefe committee not to be true? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I did not refer to 
the gentleman, I referred to the chair- 
man that he worked for. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Focarty] to close debate. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I am 
not going to get excited about this 
amendment, or at least I will try not 
to get excited, but I do think it is a 
Poor way of doing business. Here you 
are limiting the amount of publicity 
and propaganda which may be issued 
by any agency of government in this 
bill and yet you do not define in the 
amendment what propaganda is or what 
publicity is. You have no idea at all 
of the number of publications that are 
issued or of the type of publications, or 
anything else. All you want to do is to 
cut it out and not a word is said about 
where the cut is to be made. The same 
thing has been done this afternoon on 
some of these other cuts. You do not 
seem to care where the cuts are or whom 
they are going to affect or how much 
harm they are going to do to that par- 
ticular agency or to the defense of the 
country. Isay that especially with refer- 
ence to the cut which was made on the 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service just a few moments ago. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr. MEADER. Does the gentleman 
have any idea how much additional staff 
he would need for his subcommittee to 
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distinguish between legitimate publica- 
tions such as statistical reports and other 
official reports of that kind by execu- 
tive agencies, and propaganda which is 
designed to influence public opinion? 
Can the gentleman tell me how much of 
a staff he would need and whether he 
has asked for it? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I think the proper 
way to get at the bottom of this entire 
thing is that the gentleman from Wis- 
consin who has offered the amendment 
and all the others who have spoken in 
favor of it should come up with some 
concrete evidence of what is being issued 
as propaganda now from the Depart- 
ment of Labor and from the Federal Se- 
curity Agency. When you give us the 
proper evidence, then we will take steps. 
When you produce the proper evidence 
we will get a sufficient staff to make a 
thorough investigation. I make that as 
a promise now. You produce the evi- 
dence and give us some of these booklets 
and pamphlets that you claim are 
propaganda and are being issued by par- 
ticular agencies and we will take proper 
action. 

The matter will not have to come be- 
fore the Congress. The committee will 
do it, I will go along with the rest of the 
committee and see to it. I will cut out 
every dime in the appropriation if you 
give us any evidence of any pamphlet or 
booklet or propaganda, which is in a 
real sense propaganda. I will go along 
with the rest of the subcommittee and 
cut out every dime of it. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. The testi- 
mony of Oscar Ewing answers the gen- 
tleman's question. He has been propa- 
gandizing for compulsory health insur- 
ance, He admits it in his own testimony. 
Is that not propaganda? 

Mr. FOGARTY. The gentleman from 
Wisconsin is talking about his travel. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. No, I am 
not. 

Mr. FOGARTY. It would have been 
an education for you, may I say to my 
friend, the gentleman from Wisconsin, 
to have been able to sit in with the sub- 
committee. I do not believe that any 
man has appeared before us who has 
been questioned more closely as to his 
activities and matters he advocates than 
has the Federal Security Administrator. 
It is not anything new. It has been 
going on since he has been Adminis- 
trator. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Of course, 
we know that and that is what we are 
trying to get at in this amendment. He 
made 18 speeches in 1950, according to 
his own testimony. 

Mr. FOGARTY. That was in 1950. He 
is not going to do it in 1951, and I do 
not believe he is going to do it in 1952 
because he knows how the committee 
feels about it. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. 
Missouri. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I have asked 
the gentleman from Rhode Island to 
yield in an effort to be helpful to him. 


Iam from 
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Let me suggest that if he wants evidence 
as to the unnecessary publicity and 
propaganda being put out by this and 
other Government agencies, all he has 
to do when we close debate today and 
the Committee rises, and after the House 
adjourns, is to go over to his office and 
look in his own wastebasket. 

Mr. FOGARTY. A lot of it is coming 
from the National Association of Manu- 
facturers and the chambers of com- 
merce and all the rest of them. That is 
where I am getting all the publicity and 
propaganda. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I am sure the 
gentleman throws away everything that 
he receives from the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers. 

I am sure he throws everything that 
he receives from the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers into the waste- 
basket and nothing from the CIO. 

Mr. FOGARTY. No;Idonot. I read 
them all, because I like to get both sides 
of the subject. I want to find out who 
is right and who is wrong, and then try 
to make up my own honest opinion, and 
I wish everybody else would do the same. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr, Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr. MCCORMACK., A great deal of it 
comes from the organization of Mr, 
Rumely, who was convicted today of con- 
tempt of court. The resolution to cite 
him for contempt only passed the House 
of Representatives by five or six votes, 

Most of the Republicans voted against 
authorizing the contempt proceedings. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Rhode Island IMr. 
Focarty] has expired. 

All time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. SMITH]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. SmıtH of Wis- 
consin) there were—ayes 144, noes 92. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chair- 
man appointed Mr. Focarty and Mr. 
Smits of Wisconsin to act as tellers. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
156, noes 88. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. JENSEN: Page 
39, line 8, insert a new section, as follows: 

“No part of any appropriations or author- 
izations contained in this act shall be used 
to pay the compensation of any incumbent 
appointed to any civil office or position which 
may become vacant during the fiscal year 
beginning on July 1, 1951: Provided, That 
this inhibition shall not apply— 

“(a) to not to exceed 25 percent of all 
vacancies; Š 

“(b) to positions filled from within the 
agency; 

(e) to offices or positions required by law 
to be filled by appointment of the President 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate; 

“(d) to nurses, doctors, or other medical 
personnel, including orderlies, in the Public 
Health Service, St. Elizabeths Hospital, and 
Freedmen's Hospital; 

“(e) to employees in grades CPC 1 and 2.” 


1951 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, the ef- 
fect of my amendment is to permit the 
Labor-Federal Security agencies to fill 
25 percent of the vacancies which oc- 

. cur in those agencies during the fiscal 
year 1952, with some exceptions, as you 
will note. 

The report on this bill indicates budget 
reductions of some $89,973,799 on this 
bill. However it is not possible to defi- 
nitely determine just how many people 
will have to be dropped as a result of this 
action. Some of the cuts are very sub- 
stantial and the committee is to be con- 
gratulated on their action; however the 
bulk of the reductions are in items for 
other administrative cuts. For example, 
the bill effected reductions in the follow- 
ing, which will have little, if any, effect 
on administrative costs: 


Contingency reserve for Bureau of 
Employment Security reduced. $4, 000, 000 


Employees compensation fund 1, 000, 000 
Vocational education grants 1, 794, 499 
Payments to States for vocational 
rehabilitation 2, 525, 000 
Grants to States for hospital con- 
eau ca wosean A 20, 000, 000 
Grants to States for public as- 
F N nen 50, 000, 009 
Grants to States for child wel- 
1 SRE SEE. SRS ERS 3, 000, 000 
TERME akena epi 82, 319, 499 


It will be noted, therefore, that this 
leaves something over $7,000,000 to be 
applied to administrative costs. How 
much of this will be applied to the reduc- 
tion of personnel is questionable since 
a portion of it could be applied to the 
procurement of equipment, supplies, and 
contractual services of various kinds. 
Thus it can be readily seen that the re- 
duction in personnel is relatively small, 
probably less than 1,000 employees from 
the budget request. 

I have prepared a tabulation from the 
appendix of the budget document show- 
ing the average number of employees for 
fiscal years 1950-51 and estimated for 
1952. This indicates a total number of 
employees in this bill of 43,900 in 1950, 
46,800 in 1951, and 48,600 for 1952. It 
is true that some of the specific agencies 
show less employees; nevertheless in the 
aggregate there appears to be almost 
5,000 more employees requested in 1952 
than was provided in 1950. The largest 
increase seems to be in the Trust Fund 
of the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance which accounts for about 
3,800 of the increase. 

It might be argued that with respect 
to this particular bureau that they are 
not paid for out of appropriated funds, 
nevertheless this should not be any rea- 
son for letting them get out of line. The 
more we protect the trust fund the less 
necessary it will be to increase the in- 
surance rate to our citizens in the years 
to come. 

Turn-over in the Government is a 
serious matter and this amendment, 
while seeking economy as its primary 
objective, also provides an incentive for 
the agencies of government to try to 
hold the resignations down which in it- 
self provides some economy in the reten- 
tion of trained employees and the sav- 
ings of payments for accrued annual 
leave. Under this amendment if the 
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agencies can improve working conditions 
and keep employees longer, they are not 
penalized. 

In the hearings before the Independ- 
ent Offices Appropriations Subcommittee 
the Civil Service Commission testified 
that they expect a 3 percent per month 
turn-over rate government-wide—page 
406, part 1—in fiscal year 1952. Itis cur- 
rently running at a rate of about 2.5 
percent and the increase is expected to 
follow the pattern of the last war when 
it reached a peak of 5.5 percent in 1943. 

This amendment is tailored to fit these 
particular agencies and will not work any 
hardship. It is noted also that trans- 
fers within the agencies are permitted 
under my amendment. 

On the medical side we are also 
exempting medical personnel. It is our 
intention to exempt those medical serv- 
ices directly contributing to the comfort 
and welfare of the patient. This does 
not exempt administrative, statistical, 
and general maintenance personnel. We 
have likewise exempted custodial em- 
Pployees in the lower grades recognizing 
that the turn-over rate is quite high in 
this category. 

It is estimated that this amendment 
will deny the employment of about 8,000 
persons in the fiscal year 1952 from the 
approximately 48,000 requested. Since 
they will be going off the rolls on a 
gradual basis we will assume that the 
8,000 is the equivalent of 4,000 on a full- 
year basis. This would figure roughly 
about $16,000,000 from the budget re- 
quest less whatever the committee cut 
amounts to in terms of personnel. I 
estimate that this amendment will 
further reduce the bill now before the 
House by ten to eleven million dollars. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the painless way, 
and the effective way, to reduce needless 
Federal employees. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word, 

Mr. Chairman, I ask for this time for 
the sole purpose of asking the author 
of the amendment a question. I should 
like to ask the gentleman whether his 
amendment applies to veterans within 
the departments. 

Mr. JENSEN. No. No one who is 
employed today is affected by this 
amendment whatsoever. 

Mr. YATES. What about applicants 
for jobs who are veterans? 

Mr. JENSEN. Well, of course, it ap- 
plies to them. However, they have pri- 
ority under the law. 

Mr. YATES. But they could not get 
a job in the face of your amendment 
even though they have priority under 
the law. 

Mr. JENSEN. The gentleman knows 
that the veterans of America are more 
concerned about saving America than 
anyone else that I know of. Certainly 
the gentleman knows that we have today 
over 2,200,000 people on the Federal pay- 
roll which is at least 750,000 more than 
we should have. The civilian payroll 
today is costing around $9,000,000,000. 
If the gentleman wanis to support that 
kind of needless employment, why he 
can just go ahead. 

Mr. YATES. I take it that the an- 
swer to my question about disbarring 
applicants who are veterans is “Yes.” 
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Mr, JENSEN, Of course it will. 

Mr. YATES. That is all. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to make this 
amendment clear to the House. It pro- 
hibits the filling of vacancies except to 
the extent of 25 percent of all those that 
occur, It makes an exception of hos- 
pitals, both in the regular Public Health 
Service and the one out at Bethesda, 
and several other units where it is ab- 
solutely necessary to fill vacancies. 

Veterans who are employed would not 
be affected. Veterans would be able to 
have priority on appointments to the 
25 percent of vacancies that would be 
filled. 

We all know that the only way really 
to reduce Federal personnel is to stop the 
filling of vacancies, and that is what this 
amendment will do. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 


‘the gentleman yield? 


Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. I should like to ob- 
serve in respect to the question asked of 
the gentleman from Iowa by the gentle- 
man from Illinois just a moment ago 
that it apparently would contemplate 
that we were to keep any number of 
jobs available just so that a veteran 
might have an opportunity to apply for 
one of them. My guess about that would 
be that the veteran would resent that 
sort of an argument just as much as 
anyone else here. 

Mr. TABER. He would. On top of 
that, there is a turn-over in the different 
departments of close to 20 percent in a 
year. There is going to be plenty of op- 
portunity for the veterans with their 
preferences to get jobs as things go 
along. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Is it nota 
fact that we passed approximately this 
same amendment in the House last year 
in the omnibus appropriation bill? 

Mr. TABER. No, that applied to 10 
percent of vacancies and this one ap- 
plies to 25 percent of vacancies. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. This is far 
more liberal than the one the House ac- 
cepted last year? 

Mr. TABER. Yes; and it has other 
provisions in it, It is a very much 
broader amendment and more liberal to 
the departments. I think it is abso- 
lutely necessary if we are ever going to 
save any money to adopt an amendment 
of this character. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. May I say in answer to 
the question of the gentleman who asked 
me about the veterans that if anybody 
is going to oppose this amendment on 
the ground that veterans do not have 
preference, he certainly does not have to 
worry about the veterans of America 
being afraid not to get along in America 
so long as we have an America, 
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Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. What if it becomes nec- 
essary as a result of events to take a 
number of people out of Government 
jobs and put them in the armed forces? 
Would not this amendment play havoc 
with respect to the replacement of people’ 
in Government positions? 

Mr. TABER. No, it would not. 

Mr. JENSEN. It would be just ex- 
actly the opposite. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 6 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Rhode Island 
(Mr. FOGARTY]. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is similar to one that was 
offered to the over-all, one-package ap- 
propriation bill last year by the gentle- 
man from Iowa. This one is a little more 
liberal, but it is the same type of amend- 
ment offered at that time. It was carried 
in the House but it has never been car- 
ried into law. It was thrown out in the 
House and Senate conference because 
they deemed it at that time to be un- 
workable, impossible of operation, and 
everything else. I never heard the con- 
ferees condemn an amendment so much 
as they did that one, because they found 
there was no possible way of making it 
work. 

The amendment the gentleman offers 
today is not quite as bad as that one. He 
exempted the same personnel. Instead 
of limiting it to 10 percent of vacancies 
that might be filled in the next year, he 
raises it to 25 percent. But that is the 
liberal part of the bill. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield. 

Mr. JENSEN. If my amendment had 
been made law last year we would have 
saved half a billion dollars, possibly, but 
instead of that Congress abdicated and 
we said to the Bureau of the Budget, 
“Now, you save $550,000,000.” 

Mr. FOGARTY. But it was impos- 
sible, may I say to my friend, it was im- 
possible to operate. They just could not 
find any head nor tail on the whole 
thing. You could not find out where it 
began and where it ended. You could 
not tell at the time it was offered how 
many jobs were involved or how many 
jobs it would exempt or what classifica- 
tions were going to be exempt. I re- 
member very well the afternoon it was 
offered nobody in the House knew about 
it. You took us by surprise. There was 
not a man in the House who could tell 
us exactly how far the amendment went. 

Mr. JENSEN. And it passed the 
House and should have been made the 
law of the land, and should be the law 
today. E 

Mr. FOGARTY. Not with my vote. 

I do not know where the figures came 
from which the gentleman from Iowa 
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gave as to the number of positions that 
are increased in this over-all appropria- 
tion bill, but as I recall hearing the fig- 
ures he gave you, they were way out of 
line. The figures I have are as given to 
me by the Clerk who we believe to be in- 
fallible, and who is one of the best clerks 
in the House, and one of the most able 
and conscientious men. He has handed 
me these figures. The bill as we have 
reported it to you, in the Labor Depart- 
ment alone, provides for a cut of about 
670 positions below what they had in 
1951, assuming the cuts against adminis- 
trative appropriations are all applied to 
salary items, as most of it would be. That 
is not below the budget estimate, but 
below what they had in 1951. The Clerk 
informed me that figure comes from a 
quick calculation made by the Depart- 
ment at his request. As far as the Fed- 
eral Security Agency is concerned, on the 
same basis, we cut them about 880 posi- 
tions below what they had last year— 
not below the budget estimate, but below 
what they had last year. That is what 
we are talking about. We are not talk- 
ing about budget estimates. Weare talk- 
ing about decreases and cuts that we 
have made below the 1951 figures, and if 
you show me another committee that 
comes in with a bill like this one and 
which will show as deep cuts as we have 
made I want to be around to see it. In 
all honesty and in all fairness to the 
gentleman from Iowa, I want to say that 
we have been sincere in our efforts this 
year to bring in a good bill. We have 
gone much further in cuts than I would 
like to have gone, to be honest with you. 
Deeper cuts have been made in places 
ii. this bill than I have voted for since 
I have been a member of this committee. 

I believe it was the insistence of men 
like George Schwabe and Fred Busbey 
and others, and some on the Democratic 
side, and because of the situation we 
find ourselves in at the present time, 
as well as our economic situation, that 
I went along because we wanted to have 
a unanimous report. I tried to explain 
yesterday in general debate the limited 
field that we have to work in where we 
can make cuts. I tried to explain yes- 
terday that 88 percent of the appropria- 
tions for the Department of Labor is tied 
up in items that we cannot touch because 
it is in two grants, grants to the States 
for employment security, and the em- 
ployees compensation fund. Those two 
items amount to 88 percent of the total 
Labor Department appropriation bill. 
We only had 12 percent of the appropri- 
ation to work with, and we cut that part 
of the appropriation by almost 10 per- 
cent. We also cut it below 1951. That 
is what we did with the Labor Depart- 
ment. 

I gave the figures yesterday showing 
how we were effectively limited in mak- 
ing greater cuts in appropriations for the 
Federal Security Agency, particularly 
because of legislation that ties our 
hands. There we went below what they 
had last year. 


There are many things that I was per- 


- sonally interested in, and which I would 


like to have seen the committee increase. 
But we just could not do it under present 
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circumstances, I have not had a chance 
to talk about public health here this 
afternoon, If only I had my way there 
would be some of these national in- 
stitutes, like the Heart, Cancer, Mental - 
Health, Arthritis, Neurological Dis- 
eases, and Blind Institutes. If I only had 
my way, they would get more money be- 
cause we could save lives by giving such 
institutes money. This year I had hoped 
to be able to do something for the Can- 
cer Institnte. It is cancer month now 
and the cancer drive is going on all over 
the country. I do not believe there is an 
uglier word in our dictionary or in our 
vocabulary than the word “cancer.” 
Cancer is killing over 200,000 people a 
year right here in our country. I would 
like to have offered an amendment to 
increase them by $5,000,000 for an educa- 
tional program. If you men could have 
seen some of the people I have seen, some 
of them close to me, who have died from 
cancer, you would have gone along with 
me. If you had gone along with me a 
year ago on that raise, that would have 
been the greatest answer to socialized 
medicine that could have been made. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Rhode Island has ex- 
pired. 

All time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr, 
JENSEN], 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. FOGARTY), 
there were—ayes 144, noes 100. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of 
the bill. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise 
and report the bill back to the House 
with sundry amendments, with the rec- 
ommendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and the bill as amended do 
pass, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Price, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 3709) making appropriations for 
the Department of Labor, the Federal 
Security Agency, and related independ- 
ent agencies, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1952, and for other purposes, 
directed him to report the same back to 
the House with sundry amendments 
adopied in Committee of the Whole, with 
the recommendation that the amend- 
ments be agreed to and that the bill as 
amended do pass, 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the bill and 
all amendments thereto to final passage, 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote 
demanded on any amendment? 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
for a separate vote on the Jensen amend- 
ment that was just adopted. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote 
demanded on any other amendment? If 
not, the Chair will put them en gros. 

The other amendments were agreed te, 
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The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendment upon which a sepa- 
rate vote is demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 39, line 8, insert a new section as 
follows: 

“No part of any appropriations or author- 
izations contained in this act shall be used 
to pay the compensation of any incumbent 
appointed to any civil office or position 
which may become vacant during the fiscal 
year beginning on July 1, 1951: Provided, 
That this inhibition shall not apply— 

“(a) to not to exceed 25 percent of all 
such vacancies. 

“(b) to positions filled from within the 
agency, 

“(c) to offices or positions required by law 
to be filled by appointment of the President 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. 

“(d) to nurses, doctors, or other medical 
personnel, including orderlies, in the Public 
Health Service St. Elizabeths Hospital, and 
Freedmens Hospital. 

“(e) to employees in grades CPC 1 and 2.” 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, on 
that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 208, nays 145, not voting 80, 


as follows: 
[Roll No. 33] 


YEAS—208 

Aandahl Dempsey Keating 
Abernethy Denny Kersten, Wis. 
Adair Devereux Kilburn 
Allen, Calif. D'Ewart Latham 
Allen, III. Dolliver LeCompte 
Andersen, Dondero Lovre 

H. Carl Dorn Lucas 
Anderson, Calif. Ellsworth McConnell 
Andresen, Fallon McCulloch 

August H. Fellows McDonough 
Andrews Fenton McGregor 
Angell Fernandez McMillan 
Arends Ford McVey 
Armstrong Forrester Mack, Wash. 
Auchincloss Frazier Martin, Iowa 
Ayres Fulton Martin, Mass. 
Baker Gamble Mason 
Bakewell Gathings Meader 
Bates, Mass. Gavin Merrow 
Battle Golden Miller, Md, 
Beall Goodwin Morano 
Beamer Gossett Morton 
Belcher Graham Mumma 
Bender Gross Murray, Tenn. 
Bennett, Mich. Gwinn Nelson 
Berry Hagen Nicholson 
Betts Hale Norblad 
Bishop Hall, O'Hara 
Blackney Edwin Arthur O’Konskt 
Boggs, Del, Hall, Ostertag 
Bolton Leonard W, Patten 
Bow Halleck Patterson 
Boykin Harden Phillips 
Bramblett Harris Pickett 
Bray Harrison, va. Poulson 
Brown, Ohio Harrison, Wyo, Radwan 
Brownson Harvey Rankin 
Bryson Hébert Reece, Tenn, 
Buffett Herlong Reed, III. 
Busbey Herter Reed, N. Y. 
Bush Heselton Rees, Kans, 
Butler Hess Ribicoff 
Byrnes, Wis. Hill Richards 

ase Hillings Rivers 
Chenoweth Hoeven Sadlak 
Church Hoffman, III. St. George 
Clevenger Holmes asscer 
Cole, Kans. Hope Saylor 
Cole, N. Y. Horan Schwabe 
Colmer Hull Scott, Hardie 
Cooper Hunter Scott, 
Corbett Irving Hugh D., Jr, 
Cox Jackson, Calif, Scrivner 
Crawford James cudder 
Crumpacker Jo man Seely-Brown 
Cunningham Jenison Shafer 
Curtis, Mo, Jenkins Sheehan 
Curtis, Nebr. Jensen Short 
Dague Johnson Sikes 
Davis, Ga. Jonas Simpson, III 
Davis, Tenn, Jones, Mo. Smith, Kans 
Davis, Wis. Kearns Smith, Miss, 


Smith, Va. 
Smith, Wis. 


Bennett, Fla, 
Bentsen 
Blatnik 
Boggs, La. 
Bolling 
Bonner 
Bosone 
Breen 
Brown, Ga, 
Buckley 
Burnside 
Byrne, N. Y. 
Carlyle 
Carnahan 
Chatham 
Chelf 
Chudoff 
Clemente 
Combs 
Cooley 
Crosser 


Deane 
DeGraffenried 
Delaney 
Denton 
Dollinger 
Donohue 
Doyle 
Durham 
Eberharter 
Elliott 


Abbitt 
Allen, La. 


Chiperfield 
Cotton 
Coudert 
Dawson i 
Dingell 
Donovan 
Doughton 
Eaton 
Elston 7? 
Evins 
Fisher 3 
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Van Pelt Williams, Miss, 
Van Zandt Williams, N, Y. 
Vorys Wilson, Ind, 
Vursell Wilson, Tex, 
Weichel Withrow 
Werdel Wolcott 
Wharton Wolverton 
Wheeler Wood, Ga. 
Widnall 
Wigglesworth 

NAYS—145 
Granahan Mitchell 
Granger Morgan 
Grant Morris 
Green Moulder 
Gregory Murdock 
Hardy Murphy 
Havenner Norrell 
Hays, Ark. O'Brien, II. 
Hays, Ohio O'Brien, Mich. 
Hedrick O'Neill 
Heffernan Patman 
Holifield Perkins 
Howell Philbin 
Jackson, Wash, Poage 
Javits Polk 
Jones, Ala, Preston 
Jones, Price 

mc. Priest 

Jones, Quinn 

Woodrow W. Rabaut 
Karsten,Mo, Ramsay 
Kee Rhodes 
Kelley, Pa. Riley 
Kelly, N. Y. Robeson 
Kennedy Rodino 
Keogh Rogers, Colo. 
Kerr Rogers, Fla. 
Kilday Rooney 
King Roosevelt 
Kirwan Sabath 
Klein Secrest 
Lane Shelley 
Lanham Spence 
Lantaff Steed 
Lind Stigler 
Lyle Tackett 
McCarthy Teague 
McCormack Thomas 
McGrath Thompson, Tex, 
McGuire Thornberry 
McMullen Trimble 
Mack, Ill. Welch 
Madden Whitaker 
Magee Whitten 
Mahon Wier 
Mansfield Willis 
Marshall Winstead 
Miller, Calif. Yates 
Mills Zablocki 

NOT VOTING—80 

George Rains 
Gillette Reams 
Gore E Redden 
Greenwood Regan 
Hand Riehlman 
Hart Roberts 
Heller Rogers, Mass. 
Hinshaw Rogers, Tex. 
Hoffman, Mich. Sheppard 
Judd Sieminski 
Kean Simpson, Pa, 
Kearney Sittler 
Kluczynski Staggers 
Larcade Stockman 
Lesinski Sutton 
McKinnon Taylor 
Machrowicz Towe 
Miller, Nebr. Vail 
Miller, N. Y. Vaughn 
Morrison Velde 
Multer Vinson 
Murray, Wis, Walter 
O'Toole Wickersham 
Passman Wood, Idaho 
Potter á Woodruff 
Powell 8 Yorty 
Prout 


So the amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


On this vote: 
Mr. Potter for, with Mr. Greenwood against. 
Mr. Taylor for, with Mr, Staggers against. 


Mr. Velde for, with Mr. Walter against. 


— 


Mr. Judd for, with Mr. Sheppard against. 
Mr. Elston for, with Mr. Buchanan against. 
Mr. Vaughn for, with Mr. Multer against. 
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Mr. Chiperfield for, with Mr. Sieminski 
against. 

Mr. Woodruff for, with Mr. Heller against. 

Mr. Towe for, with Mr. Hart against. 

Mr. Stockman for, with Mr. Anfuso against. 

Mr. Coudert for, with Mr. Kluczynski 
against. 

Mr. Eaton for, with Mr. Lesinski against, 

Mr. Sittler for, with Mr. Dingell against. 

Mr. Simpson of Pennsylvania for, with Mr. 
O'Toole against. 

Mr. George for, with Mr. McKinnon against. 

Mr. Gillette for, with Mr. Yorty against. 

Mr. Murray of Wisconsin for, with Mr, 
Wickersham against. 

Mr, Riehlman for, with Mr. Powell against. 

Mr. Hand for, with Mr. Machrowicz against. 

Mr. Hinshaw for, with Mr. Celler against. 

Mr. Miller of Nebraska for, with Mr. Daw- 
son against. 

Mr. Kean for, with Mr. Abbitt against. 

Mr. Kearney for, with Mr. Bailey against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Raines with Mr. Brehm. 

Mr. Larcade with Mr. Canfield. 

Mr. Burton with Mr. Hoffman of Michigan, 
Mr. Hardy with Mr. Vail. 

Mr. Burleson with Mr. Miller of New York. 
Mr, Evins with Mr. Cotton. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING CLERK TO MAKE CORREC- 
TIONS IN SECTION NUMBERS 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, in the 
engrossment of the bill just passed, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Clerk be au- 
thorized to make any necessary correc- 
tion in section numbers. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Rhode 
Island? = ` 

There was no objection. : 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND * 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have five legislative days to extend 
their remarks on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Rhode 
Island? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS—DE- 
PARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR APPRO- 
PRIATIONS 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Appropriations may have until mid- 
night Friday, April 20, to file a report on 
the Department of the Interior appro- 
priation for 1952. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I reserve 
all points of order on the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER FROM THURSDAY 
TO MONDAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
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House adjourns tomorrow it adjourn to 
meet on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


PROGRAM FOR NEXT WEEK 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I have asked for this time to 
inquire of the program for next week. 

Mr. McCORMACK. There will be no 
District business on Monday. There will 
be H. R. 3461, which relates to naval 
installations, on which a rule has been 
granted. 

Also H. R. 3096 from the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee relating to acquisition 
and disposition of land and interest in 
land by the Army and other branches of 
the Department of Defense. 

Then there will be general debate on 
the Interior Department appropriation 
bill. 

| If there are any roll calls, it is under- 
stood that they will be put over until 
Tuesday. 

On Tuesday will be a continuation, 
under the 5-minute rule, of the Interior 
Department appropriation bill. 

Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday are 
undetermined at the present time. 

I have been informed that sometime 
during next week the supplementary ap- 
propriation for the miiltary will be re- 
ported out. If so, it will be taken up. 

Any other program for next week I 
will announce to the House as soon as I 
possibly can. 

Of course, conference reports, if any, 
may be brought up at any time. 


AMENDING THE RAILROAD RETIREMENT 
ACT 


Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, on April 
12, 1951, I introduced the bill (H. R. 3669) 
to amend the Railroad Retirement Act. 

I am at this time introducing another 
bill 3755 to amend the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act in order that there may be a 
proposal setting forth legislation sug- 
gested by 4 of the 22 railway labor or- 
ganizations, through their respective 
chiefs who did not join in proposing H. R. 
3669, which was proposed and urged by 
18 of the 22 chiefs, speaking for their 18 
railway labor organizations. 

As soon as the hearings now scheduled 
before the committee have been com- 
pleted, we hope to have-héarings at 
once—not only on the two measures to 
which I have referred, but also to re- 
ceive any testimony bearing upon the 
other bills referred to our Committee for 
the purpose of amending the Railroad 
Retirement Act. 
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MINORITY VIEWS ON H. R. 2084 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, on 
yesterday the Ways and Means Commit. 
tee reported the bill (H. R. 2084) relating 
to powers of appointment covering the 
estate and gift tax provisions. I ask 
unanimous consent that those wishing to 
do so may have until tomorrow to file 
minority views on the bill. . 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 

There was no objection. 

SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Speaker, on 
behalf of myself and the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. Dorn] I ask 
unanimous consent that the special order 
we have for today may be postponed 
until Wednesday next following the leg- 
islative business and any special orders 
heretofore entered, to address the House 
for 1 hour. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

The Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Gross] is recognized for 3 
minutes. 


GENERALS AND POLITICS 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, a week 
ago today I publicly raised the question 
of President Truman’s arbitrary right to 
strip General MacArthur of the powers 
that were vested in him by international 
agencies of which the United States is 
but one participant. 

In the week that has elapsed, Truman 
has failed to provide a clean and clear 
bill of particulars in support of his 
action, 

If the charge is one of military insub- 
ordination then the preliminary steps 
toward a court martial should have been 
taken within a matter of hours after 
MacArthur was relieved of his command, 

If the general was removed because 
of differences in diplomatic policy then 
Truman should make plain when and 
where such authority was delegated to 
him by the United Nations Security 
Council and the Far Eastern Commis- 
sion. 

Congress and the American people are 
entitled to know now and not another 
year or two hence whether this is an- 
other Truman usurpation of power. 

Mr. Speaker, it was with amazement 
and deep regret that I read the text of 
a speech made yesterday in Chicago by 
Gen. Omar Bradley to the National As- 
sociation of Radio and Television Broad- 
casters. 

In that speech, General Bradley went 
far beyond the realm of the military 
and into the field of so-called American 
foreign policy. It is understood that 
the Bradley speech was cleared by the 
State Department and Dean Acheson, 
whose back has not yet been turned on 
Alger Hiss. 

Presumably, the military can discuss 
and support so-called foreign policy on 
any platform as long as it is the brand 
endorsed by Acheson and Truman, 

Here we have the spectacle of one five- 
star general, Bradley, being permitted, 
even aided and abetted by the State De- 
partment, to voice foreign policy, where- 
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as another five-star general, MacArthur, 
is castigated and crucified for allegedly 
entering the same field. 

Still another five-star general, Eisen- 
hower, was turned loose under the At- 
lantic Pact label to propagandize the 
Truman-Acheson European policies. 

Therefore, I reiterate, it appears that 
it is perfectly all right for the generals 
to indulge in policies and politics un- 
limited—as long as they stay on the 
Truman-Acheson side of the fence. 

In other words, the high brass can 
now speak on any and every subject, the 
only requirement being that they clear 
it with Dean. 

I might add that it seems to me, Gen- 
eral Bradley, as chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, ought to have enough 
work these days to keep him completely 
occupied at the Pentagon. 

The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Ho.irretp] is recognized 
for 30 minutes. | 


REMOVAL OF GENERAL MacARTHUR 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, to- 
morrow the Members of this House will 


have the opportunity of hearing an im- 


portant address from one of our great- 
est generals, Douglas MacArthur, a man 
who has done a magnificent job as the 
occupation commander in Japan. Re- 
gardless of our thoughts about the gen- 
eral on other matters, we, I think, should 
pay him this honor and should consider 
the words which he will bring to us to- 
morrow. 

In looking through the annual reports 
which Gen, Douglas MacArthur fur- 
nished each year when he was Chief of 
Staff, I came across a very wise section 
of that report which I believe the peo- 
ple of the Nation should have the bene- 
fit of. I am therefore at this time going 
to read a short paragraph from the an- 
nual report of Chief of Staff Douglas 
MacArthur for the fiscal year 1932, page 
97: 

The national strategy of any war—that is 
the selection of national objectives and the 
determination of the general means and 
methods to be applied in attaining them, as 
well as the development of the broad policies 
applicable to the prosecution of war—are 
decisions that must be made by the head of 
the State, acting in conformity with the ex- 
pressed will of the Congress. No single de- 
partmental head, no matter what his par- 
ticular function or title, could or should be 
responsible for the formulation of such deci- 
sions. For example, in every war the United 
States has waged, the national objective to 
be attained has involved the Army in land 
attacks against areas held by the enemy. In 
every instance missions have been prescribed 
for the Navy that had in view the assisting 
and facilitating of the Army's efforts. Yet in 
no case could these missions and objectives 
have been properly prescribed by the Secre- 
taries of War and Navy acting in unison or 
by a single supersecretary acting for both. 
The issues involved were so far-reaching in 
their effects, and so vital to the life of the 
Nation, that this phase of coordinating Army 
and Navy effort could not be delegated by 
the Commander in Chief to any subordinate 
authority. Any such attempt would not con- 
stitute delegation, but rather abdication. 


I believe those are words, Mr. Speaker, 
that should be studied by every Ameri- 
can, and I am sure they will be. 


1951 


The basic issue in the controversy sur- 
rounding the removal of General Mac- 
Arthur is the supremacy of civilian over 
military rule in the United States. The 
principle of civilian supremacy goes to 
the very heart of our democratic Gov- 
ernment. The United States was built 
upon that principle and it must be for- 
ever safeguarded. 

Therefore it must be strongly empha- 
sized and clearly understood that the 
President had no other recourse but to 
remove General MacArthur when he 
persisted in making public statements of 
policy that went far beyond his military 
authority and that were in conflict with 
the policy of the Government of the 
United States and of the United Nations, 

It makes no difference whether we 
think MacArthur is a great man or a 
stuffed shirt; it makes no difference 
whether we are Republicans or Demo- 
crats; whether we like Harry Truman or 
not. The single, stark, and compelling 
consideration is that when a military 
man sets himself above his civilian Com- 
mander in Chief and repeatedly engages 
in acts of insubordination, he must be 
removed from his military office. 

As far as I am concerned, no man, 
and certainly no military man, is more 
important than the Constitution of the 
United States. Someday the personali- 
ties involved in this controversy will pass 
from the scene. Our children and 
grandchildren will judge the event, not 
by our personal likes and dislikes, but by 
our devotion to an enduring principle of 
democratic, constitutional government. 

The President carried out his plain 
and inevitable duty under the Constitu- 
tion. By that charter, he is the Com- 
mander in Chief of our Armed Forces 
and he is also made responsible for the 
conduct of our foreign policy. In the 
final analysis, he must account for his 
conduct to the American people at the 
ballot box in the democratic way. 

General MacArthur does not have to 
account to the American people at the 
ballot box. Of course, he can present 
himself as a candidate. In 1948, General 
MacArthur allowed his name to be 
entered into the Republican nomination 
for the Presidency, but received only a 
handful of votes at the Republican con- 
vention. On the contrary, General Mac- 
Arthur, being a five-star general, will 
draw a life-time salary of $18,761 per 
year. In addition to that he can take a 
civilian job or run for public office or 
take life easy. Besides full pay, he will 
be entitled, for the rest of his life, to have 
two or three officers or enlisted men as 
personal aides. 

Careful observers are convinced that 
General MacArthur knew full well what 
he was doing when he repeatedly defied 
the President of the United States. The 
conclusion is that General MacArthur 
forced the issue on the President, that he 
wanted to be either a savior or a martyr 
and if he eould not be one, he wanted to 
be the other. 

These observers have pointed out that 
General MacArthur had good reason to 
know the consequences of insubordina- 
tion. As Walter Lippmann, the noted 
columnist said: 

It is impossible to believe that a soldier 
of his eminence and his experience, himself 
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a former Chief of Staff, himself a com- 
mander of armies who must know the im- 
portance of discipline, cannot have known 
that he was challenging the authority of 
his lawful superiors. (Washington Post, 
April 12, 1951.) 


And, mind you, this challenge by Gen- 
eral MacArthur was not only to his own 
Government, as Walter Lippmann said: 

He challenged the President publicly, de- 
fiantly and on issues of such moment that 
they concerned deeply not only this Gov- 
ernment, but some 50 other governments, 


MacArthur knew about the conse- 
quences of insubordination. As an 
Army general he sat on a military court 
through the long weeks of trial of an- 
other famous general—Billy Mitchell— 
who was court-martialed, not so much 
for defying the President of the United 
States, as for challenging his superior 
officers’ limited views on air power. 

Gen. Biliy Mitchell himself wrote 10 
years after the trial: 

MacArthur, whom I admired for his cour- 
age, his audacity and sincerity, surely could 
not be part of this. But there he was, his 
features as cold as carved stone. 


Recalling that he had fought under 
MacArthur’s father in the Philippine In- 
surrection and discussed with him in 
those early days the danger of a south- 
ward drive of Japanese imperialism, 
Billy Mitchell lamented: 

And here was his son, a brave soldier, ap- 
pointed to strip me in midcareer, in an argu- 
ment over a machine which might some day 
save the Philippine Islands. 


Gen. Billy Mitchell wondered whether 
General MacArthur would even learn 
the lessons of air power which he failed 
to learn in Billy Mitchell’s trial, Others 
have wondered, too, noting that Mac- 
Arthur was embarrassed by the destruc- 
tion of American airplanes in the Phil- 
ippines on Pearl Harbor Day as they sat 
naked and exposed on Clark Field—and 
this despite the fact that the Japanese 
attack on Pearl Harbor had occurred 10 
hours earlier. 

MacArthur never thought that the 
Japanese would attack Manila in 1941, 
But back in 1925, when Billy Mitchell 
cried out against the danger of Japanese 
attack, at least MacArthur knew what 
would happen to a military man who did 
not know how to take orders. 

In his analysis of the Truman-Mac- 
Arthur controversy, Walter Lippmann, 
as astute an observer as we have on 
world affairs today, concludes that Gen- 
eral MacArthur deliberately intended to 
force a show-down with the President 
of the United States on the issue of a 
general war in the Far East, 


He did this— 


Said Lippmann— 
by compelling the President to choose pub- 
licly between relieving him or submitting to 
him. 


Now I ask you, how can the President 
of the United States, invested by the 
Constitution with the dual functions of 
Chief Executive and Commander in 
Chief of the Armed Forces, submit to a 
military general? The question is an- 
swered by the asking. I do not care 
what your views are toward General 
MacArthur or President Truman: If you 
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have any respect for the Constitution 
and the laws of the United States—and 
I know you do—you must agree that no 
other course was left open to the Presi- 
dent than to take the action he did. 

Let me assure you that this was no 
arbitrary and capricious act of the Pres- 
ident. He was acting with the full 
knowledge and approval of the Chiefs 
of Staff, those high officers of the Mili- 
tary Establishment who are responsible 
for determining our military policy. 

This was not a controversy between 
General MacArthur and Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson, as some of our Re- 
publican friends would have us believe. 
The question was whether General Mac- 
Arthur was in sympathy with, and 
giving his support to, the policy formu- 
lated by the President of the United 
States with the advice of his Chiefs of 
Staff. The answer was “No”: General 
MacArthur took issue with his superiors, 
civilian and military. 

I am glad that General MacArthur de- 
cided to return to the United States. He 
has not set foot on these continental 
shores for over 14 years. He has a boy 
13 years old who never saw this country 
until a few days ago. 

General MacArthur is entitled to— 
indeed, he has a duty—to express his 
views before the Congress, just as any 
other citizen who has knowledge and 
information which may be of benefit 
to his country. Whether those views 
ultimately will prevail, in whole or in 
part, will be determined by future expe- 
rience, by the give and take of public 
debate on these momentous issues of 
535 and peace, and possibly at the ballot 

X. 

I do want to express this thought: It 
is indeed regrettable and highly un- 
fortunate that General MacArthur has 
allowed himself to become immersed in 
partisan politics. As General Eisen- 
hower has pointed out, when a man puts 
on the military uniform of his country, 
he thereby necessarily agrees to accept 
certain restraints—certain “inhibitions” 
as General Eisenhower expressed it. 

The austere and somewhat isolated 
life of the military camp is not always 
a good school for politics. General Mac- 
Arthur may have reason to regret in 
the future that he entered into the dusty 
arena of rough and tumble politics while 
still wearing his impeccable uniform. 
He may find that politics has ways that 
are strange to him. He may find that 
politics is a destroyer of myths and a 
debunker of heroes. He may find that 
the spotless uniform of the general will 
become soiled and a little bedraggled 
before this controversy comes to rest. 

Political orators will take sides. They 
will extol their hero on the one side, or 
criticize him on the other. Some will 
point to his brilliant record in France 
with the Rainbow Division during World 
War I, to his achievements as chief of 
staff in the 1930's, to his service with the 
Philippine Government, and later to his 
role in World War II, 

His detractors will note that the gen- 
eral led the Armed Forces of the United 
States in the battle of Anacostia Flats 
when they fired on the poor, hungry and 
ragged veterans who had come to the 
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Nation’s Capital in 1932 on a bonus 
march. 

They will point out to their audience 
that General MacArthur led the United 
Nations forces triumphantly up to the 
banks of the Yalu River in November 
1950, scoffing at the idea of Chinese 
Communist intervention and promising 
the American solciers that they “would 
be home for Christmas,” and then being 
compelled to order a retreat across the 
frozen wastes of North Korea as a result 
of one of the most colossal military blun- 
ders of American history. 

But that controversy and taking of 
sides was General MacArthur’s choice 
when he forced the President to make 
a decision. The general is now 71 years 
of age. He could have retired from 
the military scene secure in the knowl- 
adge that he had made a name for him- 
self among the military great, that he 
had devoted himself to a long and fruit- 
ful career in the service of his country, 
that the people of America understood 
and were truly grateful. 

The general could have retired at the 
climax of a long and brilliant career, 
quietly, honorably, and with dignity. 
Instead, he chose the thorny path of 
partisan politics, inviting the noisy 
clamor of violent and passionate argu- 
ment over the merits or demerits of his 
position. 

What the consequences will be to Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s place in history is diffi- 
cult to foretell. But reasonable men 
will have to say that these consequences 
were of MacArthur’s own choosing. 

There is added reason to regret that 
General MacArthur has become involved 
in a partisan, political fight. He was 
winding up a successful period of 5 years 
in command of the occupation forces in 
Japan. From all the evidence I have, 
General MacArthur was strikingly suc- 
cessful in carrying out occupation poli- 
cies in Japan. 

Most notable of his achievements is 
the comprehensive program of land re- 
form which ended the exploitative sys- 
tem of landlordism and absentee owner- 
ship heretofore prevailing in rural Ja- 
pan. Most of the peasants in Japan to- 
day are working their own land, and 
those relatively few that rent do so from 
resident owners. 

Americans today should make a close 
study of this revolutionary change in 
Japanese land tenure, and learn how to 
apply its lessons in a forthright and sys- 
tematic way to other parts of Asia. The 
salvation of Asia and its retention for 
the free world lies in reform of its land- 
tenure system. 

Curious it is that some of MacArthur’s 
most zealous supporters today are those 
who would be least in sympathy with his 
occupation program of land reform, the 
breaking up of the Japanese industrial 
monopolies, and the promotion of labor 
unionism. I would much rather have 
preferred to see General MacArthur 
come back to this country and testify 
about what he did in the transformation 
of Japanese agriculture than to appear 
as the symbol of criticism against the 
President and the State Department and 
probably become the instrument of 
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clever and unscrupulous political manip- 
ulators. 

Personally, I doubt whether these poli- 
ticians give a hoot for MacArthur him- 
self, but they are willing to use him for 
a political bridgehead into 1952. It re- 
mains to be seen whether MacArthur 
will be any more obedient to the politi- 
cians who are now trying to ride on his 
military coattails than he was to his 
superior officers. 

In the few days following the removal 
of General MacArthur, Members of Con- 
gress were deluged with telegrams and 
letters, many of them sincere and well- 
meant, others inspired in bulk by anti- 
administration newspapers and com- 
mentators. Frequently among these 
communications there appeared the de- 
mand that President Truman be im- 
peached. It is deeply disturbing to see 
these indications of attitudes taken on 
a purely emotional basis without think- 
ing through their meaning. 

The stability and safety of America 
rests on the common sense of its people 
and the cool, considered judgment of its 
leaders. Indiscriminate demands for 
the impeachment of the President con- 
tribute no more to national unity and 
sound policy than indiscriminate de- 
mands that we rush blindly and head- 
long into a war with Communist China. 

Under the Constitution of the United 
States, the President or any other officer 
of the Government can be impeached 
for committing certain high crimes or 
misdemeanors. I trust that cool heads 
will prevail over this curious and strident 
clamor for impeaching the President 
when the President was only cafrying 
out his plain duty under the laws and 
Constitution of the United States. 

There are some people who see po- 
litical benefit in hysteria. There are 
some people, as the President pointed out 
the other day, who calculate that con- 
fusion would work for them. If there is 
one thing our political experience teaches 
us, it is that men who seek political ad- 
vantage by nourishing fear, panic, and 
hysteria are not worthy of the office 
they seek. They appeal to the worst, 
not the best, in American life. If they 
are allowed to guide the Nation’s destiny, 
then this country will rush toward chaos, 
amidst the ranting of demagogues. 

Note that the best-informed and most- 
responsible elements of the American 
press have endorsed the President’s re- 
moval of General MacArthur. News- 
papers like the New York Times, the New 
York Herald Tribune, the Washington 
Post, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, and 
other great dailies, have taken that posi- 
tion in their editorial pages. 

If you are concerned about your coun- 
try’s future and you wish to contribute 
to the solution of the problems which 
threaten its very existence, then you 
have to think through the basic issues. 
Base your judgments, not on irritations, 
resentments, and anxiety, but on calm, 
cold reasoning about events. To be 
angry is no solution to anything. Nor 
are there easy answers to the problems 
that beset this Nation. 

Before you decide where you stand on 
the MacArthur issue, try to think 
through the implications of his stated 
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position. Do you want more war in Asia 
or less war? Our Government is leading 
the fight in Korea today as a localized 
war, a war against aggression, Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s position is pointed 
toward an all-out war, with Communist 
China and probably through that vast 
engagement, into a world war III. 

Contrast MacArthur’s view with that 
of Gen. Omar N. Bradley, another great 
soldier and a great American. General 
Bradley, chairman of our Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, has said: 


Any recommended course of action which 
would enlarge the present war is contrary to 
our best interests. 


Ask yourselves, Are we ready to wage 
all-out war? My answer is, decidedly, 
“No.” Our defense mobilization pro- 
gram in this country is just a few 
months’ old. We have made substan- 
tial progress, but we have nct begun to 
approach the dimensions of the task be- 
fore us. America is readying her de- 
fenses and keeping the pipelines filled to 
our fighting men in Korea, but America 
is not ready to take on the whole Com- 
munist world. 

Ask yourselves, Is War inevitable? 
My answer is “No; war is not inevitable.” 
But General MacArthur apparently is 
proceeding on the assumption that it is, 
and he wants to rush it along. 

From the men in the Kremlin who 
control the destiny of the Communist 
world, we cannot expect friendship and 
good will. We know better than to seek 
to placate them by appeasement. Be- 
tween freedom and tyranny there will 
always be hostility. But it does not fol- 
low that hostility must become whole- 
sale war. The aggressive ideology of 
communism can be curbed without a 
world war, if we make the necessary 
show of strength. 

America cannot do it alone: We need 
friends and allies. To build our own de- 
fenses, to put guns into the hands of our 
friends, takes time. The essence of our 
Government's policy today is to limit 
warfare in places where aggression is 
manifest and to deploy our strategic 
forces carefully throughout the world at 
potential danget points rather than to 
throw all of our resources indiscrimi- 
nately into one vast undertaking that 
will consume these resources quickly and 
dissipate our national energies. 

That would be the case if we carried 
the war to Communist China, as General 
MacArthur would have us do, rather 
than to fight it out in Kol ea, where we 
are holding our own today and taking a 
terrible toll of the enemy. 

Ask yourselves, what will be Russia’s 
position if we carry this war to the mas- 
sive continent of Asia, to the jungles and 
deserts of China? Russia is pledged by 
treaty to aid Red China in case of an 
attack. Undoubtedly Russia has thou- 
sands of airplanes stationed in Siberia 
ready to make an assault on Japan in 
case we become embroiled in armed con- 
flict with Russia. Today, with our com- 
mitments in Korea, we could not keep 
Japan from Russian hands and the loss 
of the Japanese productive machine to 
the Communists would mean that all 
Asia would be lost to us. 


1951 


In an interview with a military corre- 
spondent of the London Daily Times, 
General MacArthur expressed the opin- 
ion that it was “improbable” that Rus- 
sia would intervene if we supported the 
use of Chinese Nationalist troops from 
Formosa or the bombing of the Chinese 
mainland. The Christian Science Moni- 
tor, a leading American newspaper, com- 
ments editorially in this connection— 
April 7, 1951: 

A number of GI’s remember ruefully that 
the five-star general also was sure that the 
Communist Chinese would not interfere 
when he spread his troops widely over north- 
ern Korea where they took one of the worst 
defeats in American military history. 


As indicated above, General MacAr- 
thur appears to favor the use of Chinese 
Nationalist troops now garrisoned on the 
island of Formosa to make assaults on 
the mainland of China and presumably 
thereby to divert attention and emphasis 
now given by Chinese Red forces to the 
fighting in Korea. This position seems 
sensible on the face of it. It has been 
compared by some of our Republican 
friends to the Russian use of satellite 
troops to do some of her fighting. 

If we stop and think it through, there 
is no sense whatever in the use of Chi- 
nese troops on Formosa. We have no 
assurance at all that these troops are, 
or will remain, trustworthy. During the 
civil war in China, large numbers of Na- 
tionalist troops went over to the Commu- 
nists, carrying arms and supplies we had 
given to the Nationalist Government. It 
is no secret that for 10 years before the 
Communist victory in China, the Na- 
tionalist Government had the over- 
whelming advantage in manpower and 
armament, but with 10 years of such 
advantage, the Nationalist Government 
was unable to subdue and pacify the 
Communists. 

During World War II, our Government 
trained Chinese Nationalist troops and 
donated large amounts of equipment and 
supplies to China in the war against 
Japan. Since VJ-day, the United States 
Government authorized to China some 
$2,000,000,000 in grants and credits, an 
amount equivalent in value to more than 
50 percent of the monetary expenditures 
of the Chinese Government, and greater 
in proportion to the Chinese budget than 
similar aid by the United States to any 
other Nation in Western Europe since 
the war. 

In addition to these grants and credits, 
the United States Government sold the 
Chinese Government large amounts of 
civilian and war surplus property with 
a total procurement cost of over $1,000,- 
000,000, for which the agreed realization 
to the United States was $232,000,000. 
Substantial quantities of the military 
supplies furnished the Chinese armies 
since VJ-day have fallen into the hands 
of the Chinese Communists through the 
ineptitude, cowardice, or corruption of 
the Nationalist leaders or the apathy of 
their people. 

Today we have the sad realization 
that some of the bullets being shot at 
our American soldiers in Korea come 
from American guns originally provided 
to the soldiers of Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek, which subsequently have 
fallen into the hands of the Communists, 
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You know, and I know, that the use of 
Chinese Nationalist troops from Formosa 
would never be effective without the fur- 
nishing of huge amounts of American 
equipment and supplies and manpower 
so that sooner or later the employment 
of those troops, supplies, and equipment 
would involve us in full-scale war in 
China. It would satisfy the generalis- 
simo’s purposes very nicely to embroil 
us in a continental war with Communist 
China, because that is the only hope he 
has in the world to reestablish his 
power. 

To me the fighting today in Korea and 
the sacrificing of American blood is a 
fight for freedom and not a fight to 
serve the ambitions of a disgruntled 
generalissimo who has been bypassed by 
history. 

As yourselves, what would happen to 
our allies and particularly the nations of 
Western Europe with whom we are dedi- 


cated jointly in the defense of freedom, 


if MacArthur’s views were to be followed 
out? MacArthur's independent pro- 
nouncements made without the sanction 
of his Government constituted a slap 
in the face of the European nations with 
whom we are working for a joint-defense 
program under the direction of General 
Eisenhower. 

In martial aceents, MacArthur de- 
clared that European diplomats were 
talking while a war was being fought in 
Asia. The important thing to remem- 
ber is, that our Nation is dedicated to the 
fight for freedom in all parts of the 
world. MacArthur, who has been out of 
this country for a decade and a half, who 
is not acquainted with the intricate de- 
tails of our relationships with Europe, 
who has never shown any particular 
knowledge of, or interest in, Europe as 
the cradle of western civilization, simply 
lacks the perspective and the balanced 
appraisal of American commitments in 
the fight for freedom. 

MacArthur’s insistence on charting his 
own independent course of foreign pol- 
icy regardless of the Department of De- 
fense, regardless of the State Depart- 
ment, regardless of the President of the 
United States, was rapidly alienating 
those nations of Europe who looked upon 
his program, rightly or wrongly, as a by- 
passing of European defense and whole- 
sale investment of our resources and en- 
ergies in a futile land war with China. 

It makes no difference whether you 
feel friendly or unfriendly toward coun- 
tries like Great Britain or other Euro- 
pean countries. The fact remains that 
in these countries we will find the energy 
and the will and the resources to help 
us to oppose Communist aggression 
throughout the world. 

No, my friends, this is no time to lose 
ourselves in a sea of emotion, hysteria, 
or hate, This is the time to exercise 
calmness and collective judgment. The 
problem is not just to win a quick mili- 
tary victory in Korea. Korea is im- 
portant because there, for the first time, 
the collective force of free nations is in 
action against unwarranted totalitarian 
aggression. 

The real problem is to organize and 
equip the free nations of the world 
against atheistic communism, 
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The problem is to prevent the indus- 
trial potential and the techniques of 
the Ruhr, Japan, and other industrial 
areas from falling into Soviet control. 

The problem is to keep the oil of Iran 
from the tanks and planes of the 
U. S. S. R. If we fail in these objectives 
by prematurely exploding the crisis of 
a third world war, then indeed we shall 
see freedom perish from the earth. 
Then indeed we will fail to meet the 
great challenge of our age and liberty 
will give way to slavery of the body and 
mind of men. 


THE LATE HENRY J. GILLEN 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 5 minutes and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? f 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, on 
‘April 13 of this year one of the outstand- 
ing newspapermen of the country, a per- 
sonal friend of mine whom I admired 
very much, Henry J. Gillen, died. The 
late Henry Gillen was a man beloved by 
everyone who knew him or knew of him. 
He was a brilliant member of his pro- 
fession. His devotion to his profession 
and his outstanding ability was recog- 
nized throughout the years, and he rose 
consistently from position to higher po- 
sitions of trust. At the time of his un- 
fortunate death he was trustee, chief 
editorial writer, and assistant city edi- 
tor of the Boston Post. He was highly 
respected and will always be remem- 
bered for his nobility of character, his 
integrity, his intellectual capacity, his 
understanding mind, and his fairness, 

The late Henry Gillen was born in the 
Roxbury section of Boston, Mass. He 
was educated at Boston College and was 
cited by the president of Boston College 
at the time that he was a student there- 
in as “the brightest student in Boston 
College in a decade.” Throughout his 
college career he was employed as the 
college correspondent for the Boston 
Post and during the summertime as a 
cub reporter. After serving in World 
War I with distinction, the late Henry 
J. Gillen became a reporter on the Bos- 
ton Post and was connected with that 
great newspaper until the time of his 
death. 

The late Henry J. Gillen's contribu- 
tions to civic, charitable, and public ac- 
tivities will long be remembered. He 
was an intellectual giant and contrib- 
uted through his editorials and writing 
and otherwise, to the intellectual prog- 
ress of New England. He was one of the 
most widely read members of his pro- 
fession, and his keen logic and thoughts 
and his powerful expression of the same 
in the written form left a profound im- 
pression upon all of the readers of the 
Boston Post. 

One of the outstanding editorials ever 
written, and particularly relating to a 
presidential campaign, was written by 
the late Henry J. Gillen in 1948, just 
prior to election day, an editorial entitled 
“Captain Courageous.” In this editorial 
Mr. Gillen predicted the election in 1948 
of President Truman. In the editorial 
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that he wrote he gave strong, convincing 
reasons as to why President Truman 
should be elected. He was one of the few 
newspapermen, in fact, one of the few 
persons in any field of human activity, 
who accurately analyzed and forecast 
the election results of 1948. 

In addition to his many duties in the 
newspaper field, in radio discussions, in 
Editorial Association conferences, in 
charitable work, and in other fields of 
constructive activity, the late Henry J. 
Gillen still had time to take a prominent 
part in community and civic affairs. He 
was always the leader in every movement 
that represented progress. 

The late Henry J. Gillen was a good 
man—a man of understanding mind who 
loved God and loved his fellowmen and 
who lived up to the spiritual truths that 
he believed in. His passing at a com- 
paratively early age leaves a vacancy 
that will be hard to fill. The newspaper 
profession throughout the country has 
lost one of its great constructive mem- 
bers; yes, leaders. Massachusetts has 
lost one of its great citizens. Boston has 
lost one of its great friends. I have lost 
one whom I admired greatly and whose 
friendship I valued very much. 

It is very seldom that remarks are 
made on the floor of the House about the 
death of anyone who is not a Member of 
the House or who did not formerly serve 
in the House of Representatives, but the 
life and the contributions of the late 
Henry J. Gillen were such during his 
span on earth that I take the floor of the 
House today to call the attention of my 
colleagues to the death of this truly 
great man. 


COMMENT ON RESOLUTIONS INTRO- 
DUCED IN THE SENATE 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the 
House for 5 minutes, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and include the text of a 
speech made in Chicago on April 17 by 
Gen. Omar N. Bradley. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, there 
are no simple and easy ways of finding 
and maintaining peace in the world. 
The American people are rightly con- 
cerned about the duration of the con- 
flict in Korea and about our mounting 
American casualties. However, they will 
find no answer in the resolutions pro- 
posed yesterday in the other body. 

On the one hand, a Member of the 
other body from my State of Washington 
proposes that we throw away the gains 
we have made in Korea, ignore the sacri- 
fices we have made, and pull out of 
that country lock, stock, and barrel. 
On the other hand, he proposes the alter- 
native that we carry the war to the 
mainland of China, thereby exposing us 
to a vast, unlimited undertaking in the 
deserts and jungles of this massive region 
and to the imminent prospect of a third 
world war. The Chinese mainland as 
a battlefield will make Korea look like a 
flyspeck. 

Soviet Russia and Red China are com- 
mitted to a mutual- assistance pact, and 
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there is good reason to suppose that 
if we attack the Chinese mainland Si- 
berian-based Russian planes will launch 
a devastating blow on Japan. If Japan 
goes to the Communists all Asia goes 
with her. 

This country, as a member of the 
United Nations, is committed to opposing 
aggression wherever and whenever it 
shows up. The war in Korea today is 
a limited war against aggression. We 
are taking a terrible toll of the aggressors 
while restricting the battlefield to a small 
and relatively maneuverable area. 

The two opposing resolutions intro- 
duced in the other body show an under- 
standable impatience with the present 
Korean situation, but they are danger- 
ously deceptive if they pretend to offer a 
solution to our problem. The author be- 
longs to the all-or-none school which in- 
sists on seeing things black or white in a 
world which is gray with uncertainty and 
danger. 

Personally, I prefer to base my judg- 
ment on the advice of the Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Gen. Omar N. 
Bradley, a great soldier and a great 
American. General Bradley has made it 
clear that “any recommended course of 
action which would enlarge the present 
war is contrary to our best interests.” 
That disposes of any proposal to declare 
war on Communist China. The other 
proposal, to pull out of Korea completely, 
is a rank kind of isolationism which 
hardly deserves consideration in the light 
of our commitments as a responsible 
member of the United Nations. 

The two opposing resolutions foster 
confusion in a world which so badly 
needs understanding. Widespread study 
of General Bradley’s Chicago speech 
would foster this understanding and, by 
unanimous consent, I include it at this 
point in the RECORD: 

It is hard to realize that our relatively 
small-scale military operations in Korea hold 
the key to the success or failure of our 
world-wide strategy. 

In the hands of our United Nations sol- 
diers, sailors, and airmen, fighting the un- 
warranted attacks of twice as many North 
Korean and Chinese Communist aggressors, 
rests the possibility for peace. Success in 
Korea may prevent a new incident, and may 
prevent world war III. Failure in Korea will 
only invite another <cggression. 

When our forces were in the throes of 
withdrawal last December, many people, who 
saw no point to further struggle, were recom- 
mending that we give up the fight. Nothing 
could have been more disastrous for the 
South Koreans, the United States, the United 
Nations, and the ultimate chances for peace 
in this world. 

As much as I hate war, if we had aban- 
doned Korea under any less circumstances 
than being driven out, we would have dealt 
a tragic blow to the hopes of freemen every- 
where for peace. 


EARLY END NOT IN SIGHT 

Adding up the military pros and cons of 
the situation, there is no early end in sight 
to the Korean war under present conditions. 
As far as we can see now, there is nothing 
transitory—nothing temporary—about the 
Communists’ determination to drive us out 
of Korea, and, if possible, to destroy our 
forces completely. We may strive for peace 
and a cessation of hostilities, but while so 
doing we must continue to fight. 

Foreign policy is the expression of a na- 
tion’s instinct for survival. Military policy 
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comprises the practices of a people in the 
organization of their military resources for 
defense. 

There is little immediate danger of this 
country being overrun, but our way of life, 
our freedom, and our Nation have the best 
chances for survival by keeping peace in the 
world. This is the overriding consideration 
of our national foreign and military policies. 
Any recommended course of action which 
would enlarge the present war is contrary 
to our best interests, and by jeopardizing 
world peace ultimately would threaten our 
security. 

THREE BASIC OBJECTIVES 


In Korea our foreign policy and our mili- 
tary policy are united in three basic objec- 
tives: 

First, to protect and maintain our form 
of government and our way of life against 
any challenge. On this point we recognize 
no limitation of expenditures or of exertion, 

Second, to seek peace by every means at 
our command. We will not provoke a war 
against anyone. And we will not wage a so- 
called preventive war even against an arch- 
enemy, for this certainly destroys peace. But 
there is one price we will not pay—appease- 
ment. 

Third, to assure peace, not only for our- 
selves, but for all others. For this reason 
we support the United Nations, realizing 
that world peace is an integral part of Amer- 
ican security. 

I would like to emphasize that our military 
action in Korea is closely related to our North 
Atlantic Treaty efforts in Europe. The same 
guiding principles govern our actions there. 
We joined in the North Atlantic Treaty as a 
collective defense effort for mutual security. 
In collective action, we multiply our defen- 
sive strength. Bound together in a pact, 
the individual nations gain strength from 
their close ties, and individually, are more 
secure. 

HOPE TO CURB AGGRESSION 


Not only are we trying to contain commu- 
nism but we hope to deter all forms of ag- 
gression in order to bring peace to the world. 
Through our efforts in connection with the 
North Atlantic Treaty, and our even more 
positive action in Korea, we have drawn the 
line—giving unmistakable evidence that ap- 
peasement of communism is not part of 
American policy, 

In Korea communism went without warn- 
ing one step further than it had ever gone 
before, and for the first time resorted to open 
and organized armed aggression to gain its 
oppressive ends, shedding even its pretense 
of peaceful intention. 

The United Nations had to take some 
quick, positive action. The decision to sup- 
port the Republic of Korea, first with air and 
sea power, and then, with ground forces, was 
heralded in this country as a sound decision, 
and given wholehearted support. Like every 
other international political decision from 
time immemorial, there had to be some au- 
thority behind it to make it stick, and the 
task of establishing that authority was as- 
signed to the Armed Forces. 


SEEK TO PREVENT NEW WAR 


As we proceed with the assigned military 
task in Korea, your military advisers and 
planners are keeping these three important 
factors in mind: 

Because we are intent upon preventing 
world war III, we are not making moves that 
might lead to an enlargement of the present 
conflict, whenever it is militarily practicable. 

Furthermore, because we seek peace and an 
end of this war in Korea, our Government is 
cautious in every decision that might pro- 
long this conflict. I might add that it has 
been difficult for the men in the field to re- 
frain from attacking the air bases in Man- 
churia. However, Communist air interven- 
tion has not been a factor in the ground ac- 
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tion to date. Neither has it been any serious 
threat to our Air Force. 

And third, every decision we have recom- 
mended has supported United Nations unity 
in the conduct of war. With these principles 
in mind, we of the United Nations are now 
doing an outstanding military job. 

Conjecture in military affairs is always 
risky and often unwarranted, but I would 
like to give my personal opinion as to some 
of the accomplishments of the Korean de- 
cision that may have escaped public atten- 
tion. I doubt that even those who supported 
this move at the time realized how much 
more was being gained toward world peace. 


KREMLIN PLANS DISRUPTED 


I believe that our positive action in sup- 
port of the United Nations resolution was 
unexpected by the Kremlin-dominated Com- 
munists. I think we scored an advantage, 
and disarranged their plans for Asia. 

I think our positive action in support of 
the United Nations slowed down the plans 
for world domination, not only in Asia, but 
in other areas in the world. 

The Communist action in Korea indicated 
to me that the people in the Kremlin were 
willing to risk world war III. I believe the 
United Nations action in Korea gave them 
pause for thought. 

I would also estimate that our action in 
Korea may have prevented, at least tempo- 
rarily, Chinese Communist aggression toward 
Indochina. It may have saved Thailand. It 
may have preserved Formosa. At least it 
gained time in all of these areas. 

There was no doubt in the minds of free- 
men that we had to draw a line somewhere. 
Appeasement would have forfeited our 
chance to stop communism, and encourage 
them to continue picking off helpless na- 
tions one by one. Eventually the interna- 
tional situation would have become intoler- 
able as the Red-dominated areas covered 
more and more space on the map. 

Today, we are carrying out the military 
operations to enforce this political decision. 
As we carry out these actions, even though 
it would possibly result for a time in a mili- 
tary stalemate, we have already achieved an 
international victory. 

PROGRESS TOWARD GOAL 

As long as we are able to confine the battles 
to Korea and continue to destroy the Com- 
munist aggressors, we are making progress 
toward our international objective of pre- 
venting world war III. As long as we are 
keeping Communist forces occupied and off 
balance and keeping the war confined to 
Korea, we are minimizing their chances for 
world domination. 

We are going to be faced with some diffi- 
cult decisions in Korea in the next few 
mvnths. To solve them we must realize that 
Korea is not a brief, acute attack of a new 
disease, it is a symptom of a chronic ailment 
which must be cured. 

In outlining my thoughts on this matter, 
I have no intention of entering the foreign 
policy field or even urging a particular policy 
in the conduct of foreign affairs. Conduct 
of foreign affairs is a civilian responsibility. 
But a soldier can often see strategic perils 
that the layman might overlook. It is fun- 
damental that our foreign policy must be 
based upon our military capabilities to back 
it up. 

We cannot take the chance of trying to 
anticipate immediate Communist intentions. 
We can only determine their capabilities, 
and prepare to meet them. Otherwise we 
would be in a guessing game without a 
referee. We would be playing Russian 
roulette with a gun at our heads, 


PREPARED TO MEET DRIVE 


Fundamentally we Americans are apt to 
become impatient with a situation that has 
no foreseeable conclusion. We all would like 
to know when the war in Korea will be over. 
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I wish that I might tell you: My job would 
be less difficuly if I knew. 

If we examine the Communist capabilities 
in Korea, we find indications that the 
Chinese Communists are building up for 
another drive. We must prepare to meet it. 
There is no assurance that even when this 
attack is dispelled that the war will be over. 

In the case of Korea, those who despair of 
an early solution are apt to become frus- 
trated and discouraged. There have been 
recurring and louder whispers in favor of 
forcing a show-down and delivering an ulti- 
matum to those who encourage such local 
wars ani who continue to obstruct sincere 
efforts for peaceful negotiation. 

Any such direct, unilateral solution to the 
problem would be militarily infeasible. 

I wonder if these responsible citizens have 
pondered the conditions of such an act? 
Any ultimatum must state clearly the 
irreducible minimum of what we would re- 
gard as satisfactory and it ordinarily, if not 
always, implies a threat to use force if the 
demands are not met. These dissatisfied 
and impatient strategists—and they are not 
representing the views of responsible Air 
Force officials—suggest the threat of bom- 
bardment as part of the ultimatum. 


BEST CHANCE FOR SURVIVAL 


Our policy is to avoid war and to promote 
peace. Our best chance for the survival of 
our way of life and our freedom is to con- 
tinue cooperation in mutual security efforts 
and to continue negotiation in this world- 
wide conflict as long as possible. An ulti- 
matum would either commit us to a so-called 
preventive war, or gain for us only a tempo- 
rary respite from war until the enemy feels 
that conditions for his victory were more 
favorable. 

Enlarging the battle to a full-scale war is 
never an economical or morally acceptable 
solution to a limited conflict. If at all pos- 
sible, Korea should be settled on the present 
battleground. 

The confinement or extension of the area 
of combat is in the realm of diplomacy and 
international politics. However, the mili- 
tary consideration is an intrinsic part of this 
problem. Our Armed Forces will continue to 
carry out the tasks assigned to them until 
conditions permit a political decision to be 
reached. 

I have mentioned the complexity of the 
United Nations problems only to encourage 
us in a steadfast course of patience and 
preparedness, 


UNITED STATES ARMED FORCES PRAISED 


The United Nations forces in Korea have 
done a magnificent job and have exhibited a 
cooperative spirit that is more effective than 
any one could have previously imagined. 

The Air Force and the Navy have per- 
formed wonders in supporting the Ground 
Forces in Korea. They have exercised inge- 
nuity and imagination in carrying out mis- 
sions that could not have been anticipated. 
The Marines have performed heroically side 
by side with our soldiers. 

I am especially proud of the United States 
Army. The soldiers entered the war in 
platoon strength, building up to a force of 
six divisions which have fought through 
fierce summer heat and bitter winter, usual- 
ly against great odds, and with platoons and 
companies, battalions and regiments which 
were for a long time under strength. 

The American people can be very proud of 
their Armed Forces and of the spirit which 
these men have shown. If we here at home 
can only measure up to their standards of 
sacrifice and devotion—to their achieve- 
ments in patience and courage—there is 
every reason to believe that the war in 
Korea can ultimately be concluded on hon- 
orable terms, contributing to a hoped-for 
permanent peace in our times. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS i 


Mr. KIRWAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an article by H. L. Phillips. 

Mr. REAMS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. PRICE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in two 
instances and include extraneous matter 
in each, 

Mr. LANE asked and was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks in two in- 
stances and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. MORANO, Mr. VAN PELT, Mr. 
KEATING, and Mr. BENDER asked and 
were given permission to extend their 
remarks and include editorials. 

Mr. SHAFER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in four in- 
stances and in three to include extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr. REED of New York asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
in five instances and include extraneous 
matter in each. 

Mrs, ST. GEORGE asked and was 
given permission to extend her remarks 
in two instances. 

Mr. GROSS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude a letter. 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR., asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
and include a brief statement. 

Mr. SABATH asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an editorial from the Christian 
Science Monitor. 

Mr. ANGELL asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks on two 
subjects and include editorials in each. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in two instances and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. ADAIR asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude a resolution. 

Mr. BOYKIN (at the request of Mr. 
McCormack) was given permission to 
extend his remarks and include ex- 
traneous matter, notwithstanding the 
fact that it will exceed two pages of the 
Recorp and is estimated by the Public 
Printer to cost $225.50. 

Mr. WEICHEL (at the request of Mr. 
ScHWABE) was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks and to include addi- 
tional printed matter. 

Mr. CARNAHAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include a statement by the President of 
the United States. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. SABATH asked and was given 
permission to extend his own remarks. 

Mr. GARMATZ asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in two 

instances. 
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Mr. LANTAFF asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include a newspaper article. 

Mr. ELLIOTT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in 
three instances and include certain ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri (at the re- 
quest of Mr. MouLDER) was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an editorial appearing in the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat. 

Mr. MOULDER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an editorial by David Lawrence, 

Mr. FURCOLO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an editorial from the Springfield 
Republican. 

Mr. DOYLE (at the request of Mr. 
HAVENNER) was given permission to ex- 
tend the remarks he made in Commit- 
tee of the Whole and include certain ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. MADDEN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an editorial. 

Mr. LATHAM asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include extraneous material. 

Mr. BEAMER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include a letter from a prominent farmer 
in his district. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT (at the request of 
Mr. Bussey) was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks and include an edito- 
rial entitled “The St. Lawrence Folly.” 

Mr. BUSBEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include a resolution passed by the Senate 
of the State of Illinois. 

Mr. POULSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in five 
instances and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. SMITH of Kansas asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
and include letters and one telegram. 

Mr. HAGEN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in three 
instances and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. IRVING asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. MOULDER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an editorial appearing in the 
Columbus Daily Tribune. 

Mr. MITCHELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in two 
instances, in each to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. CARNAHAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in three 
instances, in each to include extraneous 
matter. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Canrretp (at the request of 
Mr. WIDNALL), for today, on account of 
official business. 

To Mr. Hinsuaw, for the balance of 
today after 5:45 p. m., on account of im- 
portant medical appointment. 

To Mr. Corton (at the request of Mr. 
Dacve), from April 19 to April 24, inclu- 
sive, on account of the death of his 
mother. 
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To Mr. Assitt (at the request of Mr. 
Fueate), for today, on account of official 
business. 

SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of 
the following titles: 

S. 60. An act for the relief of Cilka Eliza- 
beth Ingrova; 

S. 82. An act to provide reimbursement 
of expenses incurred in connection with the 
burial of those who served in the military 
forces of the Commonwealth of the Philip- 
pines while such forces were in the Armed 
Forces of the United States pursuant to the 
military order of the President of the United 
States, dated July 26, 1941; and 

S. 379. An act to authorize relief of au- 
thorized certifying officers of terminated war 
agencies in liquidation by the Department 
of Labor. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. STANLEY, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on April 17, 1951, 
present to the President, for his ap- 
proval, a bill of the House of the follow- 
ing title: 

H. R. 1. An act to authorize the payment 
by the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
of a gratuitous indemnity to survivors of 
members of the Armed Forces who die in 
active service, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 
Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 6 o’clock and 25 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, April 19, 1951, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
bie Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
ows: 


390. A letter from the Attorney General, 

transmitting a letter relative to the case of 
Charles William Fohlinger, file No. 
CR 25842, requesting that it be withdrawn 
from those now before the Congress and 
returned to the jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment of Justice; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

$91. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a copy of an order of the Act- 
ing Commissioner of Immigration and Nat- 
uralization, dated October 20; 1950, author- 

the temporary admission into the 
United States, for shore leave purposes only, 
of alien seamen found to be excludable as 
persons within one of the classes enumerated 
in section 1 (2) of the act of October 16, 
1918, as amended by the Internal Security 
Act of 1950; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
392. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a letter relative to the cases 
of Armando Galatolo, file No. CR 
25993. and Vincinenzo re, e No. 
CR 26068, requesting that they 
be withdrawn from those now before the 
Congress and returned to the jurisdiction 
of the Department of Justice; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

393. A letter from the president, Board of 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill enti- 
tled “A bill to establish a department of 
food services in the public schools of the 
District of Columbia, and for other pur- 


poses”; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 
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394. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting Audit 
Report of Corporations of Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1950 (H. Doc. No, 113); to the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments and ordered to be printed, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 896. A bill for the relief of 
Mrs. Clara Raffloer Droesse; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 330). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 961. A bill for the relief of 
Zbigniew Jan Dunikowski, Karolina Duni- 
kowski, Wanda Octavia Dunikowski, and 
Janina Grospera Dunikowski; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 331). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CASE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1101. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Sadako Kawamura Lawton; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 332). Referred to the Com- 
mitee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 1103. A bill for the relief of 
Sidney Young Hughes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 333). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. GOSSETT: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 1415. A bill for the relief of 
Gabriele Gildo Falvo Citrigno; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 334). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1910. A bill for the relief of Henry 
Kolish; with amendment (Rept. No. 335). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 2284. A bill for the relief of 
Ethel Martha Quinn; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 336). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 2807. A bill for the relief of Stanis- 
law Poborski; with amendment (Rept. No. 
337). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House, 

Mr. FELLOWS: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 3141. A bill for the relief of 
Evelyn Reichardt; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 338). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CROSSER: 

H. R. 3755. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act, the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. BRYSON: 

H. R. 8756. A bill to revise, codify, and 
enact into law, title 2 of the United States 
Code, entitled “The Congress”; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 3757. A bill to revise, codify, and 
enact into law, title 20 of the United States 
Code, entitled Education“; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 3758. A bill to revise, codify, and 
enact into law, title 21 of the United States 
Code, entitled “Food and Drugs”; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 3759. A bill to revise, codify, and 
enact into law, title 23 of the United States 
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Code, entitled “Highways”; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 3760. A bill to revise and codify the 
laws relating to patents and the Patent 
Office, and to enact into law title 35 of the 
United States Code entitled “Patents”; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HARVEY: 

H. R. 3761. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to provide for the free importation 
of twine used for baling hay, straw, and 
other fodder and bedding material; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HA : 

H. R. 3762. A bill to establish the Federal 
Agency for Handicapped, to define its duties, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

H. R. 3763. A bill to amend the Com- 
munications Act of 1934, so as to require 
that ferryboats and other passenger ships 
navigating certain bays and sounds shall, 
unless fitted with rediotelegraph installa- 
tions, be fitted with radiotelephone installa- 
tions; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. McCORMACK: 

H. R. 3764. A bill to amend the act of 
June 21, 1940, relating to the alteration of 
certain bridges over navigable waters, so as 
to include highway bridges, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MURPHY: 

H. R. 3765. A bill to provide for overtime 
compensation for employees of the United 
States Public Health Service, Foreign Quar- 
antine Division; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. POULSON: 

H. R.3766. A bill to authorize the leasing 
of restricted Indian lands in the State of 
California for public, religious, educational, 
recreational, business, residential, and other 
purposes requiring the grant of long-term 
leases; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

H. R. 3767. A bill to provide for a per capita 
payment from funds in the Treasury of the 
United States to the credit of the Indians of 
California; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. REED of New York: 

H. R.3768. A bill to repeal provisions of 
the Social Security Act which require State 
plans for old-age assistance, aid to dependent 
children, aid to the blind, and aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled, to restrict 
the use or disclosure of information concern- 
ing applicants and recipients to purposes di- 
rectly connected with the administration of 
such plans; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. RHODES: 

H. R. 3769. A bill to establish the Federal 
Agency for Handicapped, to define its duties, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. CORBETT: 

H. J. Res. 235. Joint resolution to provide 
for the appointment of a joint committee to 
investigate the business methods, operations, 
rates, and charges of the postal service, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. LANHAM: 

H. J. Res. 236. Joint resolution to direct 
the United States Maritime Commission to 
sell a laid-up Liberty-type vessel from the 
United States reserve fleet to Panagos Di- 
amanti Pateras, a citizen of Greece; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
erles. 

By Mr. TEAGUE: 

H. J. Res. 237. Joint resolution to provide 
that Federal legislation which prohibits the 
employment of children during certain hours 
shall not apply with respect to the harvest- 
ing of basic agricultural commodities; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor, 
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By Mr. BURDICK: 

H. Con. Res. 95. Concurrent resolution to 
prevent traffic in war matériels with our ene- 
mies; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HARVEY: 

H. Con. Res. 96. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that the 
Government of the United States should 
commit itself to certain foreign policies de- 
signed to combat the spread of communism; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memo- 
e were presented and referred as fol- 
ows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of California, relative to 
economy in Federal Government expendi- 
tures and services; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of. California, relative to the use of 
Chinese Nationalist troops in combat against 
Chinese Communists; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Minnesota, memorializing the Presi- 
ident and the Congress of the United States 
to establish a national cemetery at Birch 
Coulee Battlefield in Renville County, Minn.; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to enact legislation appropriating 
funds for flood control at Hanapepe, Kauai, 
authorized by Public Law 534, Seventy- 
eighth Congress, second session, section 10; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BUCKLEY: 

H. R.3770. A bill for the relief of Alfredo 

Alfieri; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H. R. 3771. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. John J. Ward; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FORAND: 

H. R.3772. A bill for the relief of Cecil 
Lennox Elliott; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R.3773. A bill for the relief of Eric 
Adolf Lenze; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

H. R. 3774. A bill for the relief of Dr. David 

M. Ju; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 3775. A bill for the relief of Dr. Or- 
lando Artuso and family; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KLEIN: 

H. R. 3776. A bill for the relief of Equi- 
table Infants Wear, Inc.; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 3777. A bill for the relief of Steph- 
ania Hnatiw and Maria Hnatiw; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. POULSON: 

H. R. 3778. A bill for the relief of Wong 

See Sun; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
By Mr. RIBICOFF: 

H. R. 3779. A bill for the racially ineli- 
gible fiancée of a United States citizen veter- 
an of World War II; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi: 

H. R. 3780. A bill for the relief of Mr. 
and Mrs. Earnest Merl Kersh; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


231. By Mr. HINSHAW. Petition of the 
City Council of the City of Burbank, Calif., 
petitioning the Congress and the Judiciary 
Committee of the House of Representatives 
to proceed with its proposed investigation of 
redistricting in the State of California; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

232. By Mr. VAN PELT: Petition of Nicho- 
las Meyer, of Madison, Wis., and farmers of 
Sixth Congressional District protesting 
changes in the farm parity provisions in the 
Defense Production Act of 1950 and price 
ceilings and roll-backs on farm products sell- 
ing below parity levels; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

233. By Mr. SHEEHAN: Memorial of the 
State of Illinois, Sixty-seventh General As- 
sembly Senate, senate resolution No. 49: 
“Resolved, by the Senate of the Sixty- 
seventh General Assembly of the State of 
Illinois, That we express our unqualified 
confidence in General MacArthur and vigor- 
ously condemn the irresponsible und capri- 
cious action of the Presideat in summarily 
discharging him from his command and that 
we further condemn such action without an 
opportunity to General MacArthur and others 
of his command to inform the people of our 
Notion of the true condition of affairs in 
Korea and the Far East; aud be it further 
% to the Committee on Armed 

rvices. 

234. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Henry 
C. Hallam, secretary, the Citizens’ Associa- 
tion of Chevy Chase, D. C., extending its 
greetings to General of the Army Douglas 
MacArthur; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

235. Also, petition of Pedro Gregorio, sec- 
retary, Municipality of Plaridel, Province of 
Bulacan, Republic of the Philippines, peti- 
tioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to expression of gratitude to 
the generosity of the American people; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

236. Also, petition of R. E. Tolentino, sec- 
retary, Municipality of Polo, Province of 
Bulacan, Republic of the Philippines, peti- 
tioning consideration of their resolution with 
reference to approval of legislation for addi- 
tional war damage appropriations; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


SENATE 


` THURSDAY, APRIL 19, 1951 í 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, April 17, 
1951) 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock merid- 
ian, on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 

O Thou kindly Light, as we come grop- 
ing our way through a maze of life and 
death, we thank Thee for the durable 
verities which are above controversy and 
debate. As on this day we honor a liv- 
ing captain who has fought a good fight 
and has laid the foundations of freedom 
in a conquered land, Thou knowest that 
our welcome home is tinged with grief 
and sorrow at the passing from this 
earthly stage of one who with integrity 
and ability stood for so many years in 
this Chamber, as he served his State, 
his Nation, and the world. 
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We thank Thee that in the gathering 
storm of aggression which now rages, 
Thy servant ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG, in 
a time that called for greatness, grew 
into greatness; and that, as he sat in 
the seat now vacant and stood in this 
National Council which will see his face 
no more, it was given him to discern 
clearly and to speak boldly regarding 
the policies which belong to our peace, 
We give Thee thanks that in the crown- 
ing years of his career he stood so high 
on a pedestal of vision that all partisan- 
ship was dwarfed, as he became a val- 
iant knight fighting for imperiled free- 
dom in all the world. With a sense of 
poignant loss we thank Thee that such 
have been, tho’ they are here no more: 
In the name of the Master of all good 
workmen. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JoHNSon of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Wednesday, April 18, 1951, was dis- 
pensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Chaffee, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H. R. 3709) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Labor, the Federal Security 
Agency, and related independent agen- 
cies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1952, and for other purposes, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate, 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The VICE PRESIDENT announced 
that on today, April 19, 1951, he signed 
the following enrolled bills, which had 
previously been signed by the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives: 

8.60. An act for the relief of Cilko Eliza- 
beth Ingrova; 

S. 82. An act to provide reimbursement of 
expenses incurred in connection with the 
burial of those who served in the military 
forces of the Commonwealth of the Philip- 
pines while such forces were in the Armed 
Forces of the United States pursuant to the 
military order of the President of the United 
States, dated July 26, 1941; and 

S. 379. An act to authorize relief of au- 
thorized certifying officers of terminated war 
agencies in liquidation by the Department 
of Labor, 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 3709) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Labor, 
the Federal Security Agency, and related 
independent agencies for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1952, and for other pur- 
poses, was read twice by its title and 
a to the Committee on Appropria- 

ons, 


SUGGESTION AS TO PROCEDURE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield to the Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Fercuson], the acting minor- 
ity leader. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
suggest that there be a quorum call, that 
then the Senate recess for a sufficient 
time to enable it to go to the Hall of 
the House of Representatives to hear 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur, following 
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which it return to its Chamber in order 
that Senators may pay their respects to 
the memory of my late distinguished 
colleague, Senator VANDENBERG. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The return 
of the Senate to its Chamber has al- 
ready been provided for under the unan- 
imous-consent agreement. 

Mr. FERGUSON. When the Senate 
reconvenes I understand nothing will 
be done except the offering of a reso- 
lution on the death of my late colleague, 
and appropriate tributes to his memory 
and distinguished public service, 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Aiken Hendrickson Monroney 
Anderson Hennings Morse 
Bennett Hickenlooper Mundt 
Brewster Hill Murray 
Bricker Hoey Neely 
Bridges Holland Nixon 
Butler, Md. Humphrey O'Conor 
Butler, Nebr., Hunt O'Mahoney 
Byrd Ives e 
Jenner Robertson 
Capehart Johnson, Colo. Russell 
Carlson Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Case Johnston, S. C. Schoeppel 
Chavez Kefauver Smathers 
Clements em Smith, Maine 
Connally Kerr Smith, N. J. 
Cordon Kilgore Smith, N. C. 
Dirksen Knowland Sparkman 
Douglas Langer Stennis 
Lehman Taft 
Dworshak Lodge Thye 
Eastland Long Tobey 
Ecton McCarran Underwood 
Ellender McCarthy Watkins 
Ferguson McClellan Welker 
Flanders McFarland Wherry 
Frear McMahon Wiley 
Fulbright Malone Williams 
Gillette Martin Young 
Green Maybank 
Hayden Millikin 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Benton] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Georgia IMr. 
GEORGE] and the Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. MCKELLAR] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnvson] is absent by leave of the 
Senate on official committee business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 


JOINT MEETING OF THE TWO HOUSES TO 
HEAR GEN. DOUGLAS MacARTHUR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, pursuant to the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement entered into on Tuesday 
last I move that the Senate take a recess 
subject to the call of the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In that con- 
nection, if there is no objection, the 
Chair desires to announce that, instead 
of immediately returning to the Cham- 
ber following the ceremonies in the Hall 
of the House of Representatives, the 
Chair will call the Senate to order at 2 
o’clock. The Chair, the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. MCFARLAND], and the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr, RUSSELL], as well 
as other Senators, have been invited to 
attend a luncheon for General Mac- 
Arthur on the House side immediately 
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after the joint meeting. Convening at 
2 o’clock would also give other Senators 
an opportunity to have lunch. The 
Chair assumes no other business will be 
transacted today. Senators will wish to 
return to the Chamber to pay their trib- 
utes to the memory of our departed 
friend, the late Senator from Michigan, 
Mr. VANDENBERG, If there is no objec- 
tion, the Chair will announce that he 
will call the Senate to order at 2 o’clock. 
There being no objection, such will be 
the understanding. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate take a re- 
cess in accordance with the order of 
Tuesday last. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
12 o’clock and 10 minutes p. m.) the 
Senate took a recess, subject to the call 
of the Chair. 

Thereupon the Senate, preceded by its 
Secretary (Leslie L. Biffle), its Sergeant 
at Arms (Joseph C. Duke), and the Vice 
President, proceeded to the Hall of the 
House of Representatives to hear the 
address to be delivered by General of the 
Army Douglas MacArthur, 

[For the address delivered by General 
MacArthur, see pp. 4123-4125 of the pro- 
ceedings of the House of Representa- 
tives.] 

At 2 o'clock p. m. the Senate, having 
returned to its Chamber, reconvened 
uae called to order by the Vice Presi- 

ent, 

CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Alken Hendrickson Monroney 
Anderson Hennings Morse 
Bennett Hickenlooper Mundt 
Brewster Hill Murray 
Bricker Hoey Neely 
Bridges Holland Nixon 
Butler, Md. Humphrey O'Conor 
Butler, Nebr. Hunt O'Mahoney 
Byrd Ives Pastore 
Cain Jenner Robertson 
Capehart Johnson, Colo. Russell 
Carlson Johnson, Tex. Saltonstall 
Case Johnston, S. C. Schoeppel 
Chavez Kefauver Smathers 
Clements Kem Smith, Maine 
Connally Kerr Smith, N. J. 
Cordon Kilgore Smith, N. C. 
Dirksen Knowland Sparkman 
Douglas Langer Stennis 
Lehman Taft 
Dworshak Lodge Thye 
Eastland Long Tobey 
Ecton McCarran Underwood 
Ellender McCarthy Watkins 
Ferguson McClellan Welker 
Flanders McFarland Wherry 
Frear McMahon Wiley 
Fulbright Malone Williams 
Gillette Young 
Green Maybank 
Hayden Millikin 


The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 


DEATH OF SENATOR ARTHUR H. 
VANDENBERG 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, at 
this time I stand with a heavy heart be- 
side the empty chair of my beloved col- 
league to announce to the Senate with 
profound sorrow the death of the senior 
Senator from the State of Michigan. 
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There is not a person in this Chamber 
who does not feel the tremendous loss 
that we must share. ARTHUR VANDEN- 
BERG was a giant among men. The Na- 
tion and the world have suffered an ir- 
retrievable loss at a time when the 
statesmanship, the wisdom, and the 
leadership of Senator VANDENBERG were 
at their greatest premium. 

This is not an occasion to recount his 
many accomplishments. They are re- 
corded in the annals of the Senate. 
When, some day in the future, the world 

knows peace, that peace will be a monu- 
ment to the architecture of ARTHUR 
VANDENBERG. 

I cànnot adequately express the deep 
and intense personal loss that I feel to- 
day. Nor can I adequately express the 
sentiments which I know are felt by the 
people of my State. 

No one has ever had a more helpful 
or more understanding colleague than 
Ihave had. There was never a problem 
that could not be taken to him, or to 
which he could not or would not devote 
his piercing intellect in kindly help, His 
supreme sense of duty was a constant 
inspiration to his junior colleague. His 
belief in the principles of our Republic 
and his devotion to constitutional proc- 
esses stresses one of the vital problems 
of our time. 

His friendship will always remain one 
of my cherished memories. 

ARTHUR VANDENBERG was the first citi- 
zen of my State. He represented Michi- 
gan in the United States Senate longer 
than has any other man. On the 
81st of last month he completed 23 years 
of continuous service in this body. 

The brilliance of his intellect thrust 
him forward as one of the most impor- 
tant citizens of the world, as his leader- 
ship was asserted on the international 
scene. 

Let us not forget, however, that 
ARTHUR VANDENBERG was first and last 
an American, and a United States Sena- 
tor in the most glorious tradition of this 
great body. As a Senator he was a 
model of the completely rounded repre- 
sentative in our republican form of gov- 
ernment. He recognized at all times the 
needs and wishes of the people while 
leading them always. 

The United Nations, the system of re- 
gional defense arrangements, and the 
ultimate goal of peace undoubtedly will 
be highlighted in the future biographies 
of this great man. Let no one ever over- 
look, however, that at all times he was 
among the foremost legislators on do- 
mestic matters. As early as 1932 and 
five times thereafter he was the Repub- 
lican nominee for President pro tem- 
pore of the Senate, before elevation to 
that position in the Eightieth Congress. 

He was the father of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation. The in- 
tricate and vital system of congres- 
sional apportionment under which we 
operate was also a product of his fertile 
and comprehending mind. For many 
years he was an outstanding member of 
the Finance and Commerce Committees, 
and his brilliance in international mat- 
ters never obscured his authoritative 
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judgment within the scope of these com- 
mittees. 

ARTHUR VANDENBERG was a product of 
the American scene, where men are free 
to rise and will rise through their own 
qualities, talents, and efforts. He was 
the son of a harnessmaker of humble 
means. His ambition to complete an 
education in law at the University of 
Michigan was cut short by family obli- 
gations. He became a newspaperman; 
and in remarkably short order his bril- 
liance of thought and expression carried 
him to the top of that profession. 

He was an active journalist until his 
appointment to the Senate,-and I have 
always felt that that profession was his 
first and lasting love. One of the trag- 
edies of his untimely passing is that he 
has not been permitted the opportunity 
to assemble in his own words the per- 
sonal memoirs which in all certainty 
would have taken their place as one of 
the great literary and historical works of 
the twentieth century. 

It was inevitable that ARTHUR VANDEN- 
BERG should have entered public life, for 
such a character as his belonged among 
those who are charged with great public 
responsibilities. It was inevitable, with 
the qualities that were his, that he 
should be a great leader in public life. 

Finally, it was inevitable that at the 
moment of historical crisis, as America 
reached its maturity in international 
life, ARTHUR VANDENBERG stepped in and, 
when given the opportunity to formu- 
late the policy, the world was benfited 
by his ability. He was steeped in the 
American tradition and its meaning, but 
his eyes were open to the explosive real- 
ities of international affairs and their 
implications. 

He will be remembered as he came 
to the Senate floor to speak, from the 
depths of his experience and his con- 
viction, for the millions of Americans 
who realized how the march of history 
had brought the people of the world to- 
gether in unavoidable contact, and who 
realized that bonds would have to be 
forged which would link all people to- 
gether in peace. 

To that effort he dedicated himself 
in his recent years, with magnificent dis- 
tinction. There can be no doubt in the 
minds of any that the effort has been 
blighted by his premature decline in 
health and now cut short by his untimely 
death. But the nobility of his purposes 
and the strength and reason of his con- 
victions have made their impression. 

In his passing, peace, as it springs 
from the aspirations and conscience of 
the American people, has lost one of its 
great apostles. In his passing America 
has lost one of its great figures. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk a 
resolution, which I ask to have read and 
immediately considered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Secre- 
tary will read the resolution. 

The legislative clerk read the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 130) and there being no 
objection, the Senate proceed to its con- 
consideration, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow and deep regret the an- 
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nouncement of the death of Hon. ARTHUR H. 
VANDENBERG, late a Senator from the State 
of Michigan and a former President pro tem- 
pore of the Senate. 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed 
by the President of the Senate to attend 
the funeral of the deceased Senator. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate 
these resolutions to the House of Represent- 
atives and transmit a copy thereof to the 
family of the deceased. 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, the 
passing of ARTHUR VANDENBERG is an im- 
measurable loss to this Nation and the 
free world. We missed him greatly in 
recent months, when illness kept him 
from his place in this Chamber. We will 
miss him more in the months to come, 

He had the greatest gift any legislator 
could have—the gift of being able to 
bring men of sharply opposing views into 
harmony upon the vital questions of 
foreign policy. He had the quiet wis- 
dom, the personal serenity, the calm 
force of character necessary to cool the 
partisan passions which often rise upon 
this floor. 

He proved his courage when he de- 
clared in a moving speech that his isola- 
tionist philosophy had been short- 
sighted and unsuited to the modern 
world. When he changed his course, he 
changed completely and wholeheartedly. 

He became one of the most eloquent 
advocates of international cooperation. 
He labored day and night to give strength 
and substance to the United Nations as 
an instrument of world peace. He-sup- 
ported aid to Greece and Turkey to check 
the tide of aggressive communism. He 
guided the Marshall plan through the 
Senate and helped to make it a reality. 

He was one of those who laid the 
groundwork for the North Atlantic 
Treaty and the military assistance pro- 
gram to provide arms for the free na- 
tions. In all his endeavors, he strove to 
advance the cause of freedom and to 
keep his country in the path of enlight- 
ened leadership. He was one of the 
giants of the Senate, and a great Ameri- 
can. 

Mr. MILLIKIN. Mr. President, it is 
told that a legendary Indian monarch 
was groping for a philosophy that would 
sustain him in adversity and restrain 
him in triumph. 

The courtiers and the wise men sub- 
mitted their prescriptions but none was 
found acceptable until the daughter of 
the monarch presented her father with 
an emerald ring on which was inscribed 
the equivalent of “And this too shall 
pass.” 

The same motto is on a desk piece in 
the personal office of Senator VANDEN- 
BERG in the Senate Office Building. 

On several occasions Senator VANDEN- 
BERG and I discussed this motto. He told 
me that it gave him great comfort. 

He recalled instances when it was 
difficult for him to get into his office be- 
cause of sacks of mail stacked high with 
letters of denunciation and again with 
those of praise. 

He suggested it is well to remember 
that criticism and praise are transient 
phenomena of high office and that by 
keeping the motto in mind, the twin 
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evils of deep shock over hostility and 
excessive joy over praise may be 
avoided. 

He spoke of the need for patience and 
equanimity to bear the relentless weight 
of the multitudinous, constantly mount- 
ing duties and harassments pressing on 
a busy Senator. 

Tensions reaching to unendurable 
heights could be relieved by accepting 
the reminder, “And this, too, shall pass,” 
and that life itself must succumb to the 
ultimate wisdom of those words. 

Senator VANDENBERG came to his office 
early in the morning and gave first 
attention to his mail. 

To receive a letter from him was to 
receive a hearty handclasp and an ex- 
pression of his personality almost as 
vivid as one to be gained by a personal 
meeting with him. 

He accepted and performed not only 
the headline activities of his office, giv- 
ing to them the perfectionist attentions 
of a great virtuoso in statesmanship, but 
also the chores, the obscure routine 
duties and problems of his committees 
and of his constituents, which received 
the benefit of his fine intelligence, ap- 
plied understandingly, sympathetically, 
and tirelessly. 

Those who worked with him in large 
or small matters had the unforgettable 
treat of observing a great intellect re- 
duce baffling complexity to its controlling 
simplicities. 

His mind of many facets had the 
grandeurs, the sweep, the magnif- 
icent imagination of the Renaissance 
geniuses. 

His spoken and written words stimu- 
lated inspired emotions and actions of 
avid readers and listeners all over the 
world. 

The best of his oratory did not stand 
in shame before any of the word masters 
of the day or of the past. 

His powers of expression were equal 
to the power of his thought, and the 
mode of expression readily adjusted 
itself to the occasion. 

There was a quick, natural, and warm- 
ing transition from exalted thoughts 
expressed in majestic cadences to the 
colloquialisms and earthy words which 
enrich the common currency of our 
language. 

This quality found best expression 
during informal gatherings with friends 
where his conversation flashed with wit, 
humor, and illustrative stories expressed 
in everyday idiom. 

He was not without the arts of the 
Thespian. Those are a part of the tal- 
ent of the great orator, and on the 
smaller stage of meetings between 
friends he might indulge in kindly but 
illuminating mimicry of important pub- 
lic figures. 

While yielding his mind, feelings, and, 
indeed, his technical understanding to 
the majestic strains of the immortal 
composers, he fashioned and played sim- 
ple melodies of his own. Yes; he could 
contribute a sound baritone to a four- 
some. 

While enjoying with informed appre- 
ciation the works of the classic masters 
of the brush whose superlative talents 
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have brought sunlight into dark rooms, 
surpassed nature in the portrayal of its 
choicest scenes, and turned dead canvas 
and pigments into convincing illusion of 
pulsating life, Senator VANDENBERG, for 
his own amusement and recreation and 
that of his friends, created a lower-case 
art of his own. 

I refer to his well-known drawings 
turned out at committee meetings with- 
out sacrifice of vigilant attention to that 
which was going on. These cherished, 
impromptu, free-hand drawings are true 
art, distinguished by “linear eloquence,” 
movement, composition, and geometrical 
imagination: 

I intrude these homely remembrances 
to point out the rounded nature and 
some of the varied talents of the man 
and perhaps to point to the fact that 
stuffed-shirtism need not be the insepa- 
rable and offensive companion of those 
possessing high abilities. 

The years of his service lengthened 
with growing appreciation of his great- 
ness. His fervent and effective crusades 
for laws which made safe the banked 
savings of the people, laws for better 
social security, laws for safeguarding the 
payrolls of the worker, and laws for pre- 
serving the integrity of our judicial sys- 
tem did not go unmarked, 

Then, toward the latter part of his 
service here, he found and embraced the 
final and greatest dedication of his offi- 
cial life. 

To him the measure of man’s civiliza- 
tion was the length of his distance from 
the barbarities of the jungle, his prox- 
imity to the fulfillment of the song of 
the angels “Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace, good will toward 
men.” 

To Senator VANDENBERG, unless dur- 
able peace can be brought into being, 
unless we can abolish the slaughter, 
horrors, hatreds, degradations, slaveries, 
and impoverishments of war, life is de- 
void of its best central meanings. 

Durable peace, as he saw it, could be 
gained only by collective adherence to 
the ideal, the collective declaration of it, 
the collective, good-faith acceptance of 
its rights and duties, all to be animated 
with collective, good-faith actions, and 
pg promoted by honest nonpartisan- 
ship. 

The United Nations had his passionate 
approval and promotion, as also did the 
Rio and North Atlantic Treaties. 

For these objectives he spent without 
stint his great endowments which took 
on sublime sparkle matching the 
sublimity of the goal. 

Implementation of the North Atlantic 
Pact was the subject of his last speech 
in the old Senate Chamber, where the 
nobility of his expressions and concep- 
tions found company with the hovering 
spirits of other great and valiant Ameri- 
cans who, in their day, and on the 
issues before them, adorned that Cham- 
ber and our history with their presence 
and their words. 

From then until his passing, he trav- 
eled a thorny road of pain and felt the 
frustrations of a fighting soul denied the 
battle. 
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Piled on top of his illness, which be- 
came fatal, was the shattering blow of 
the loss of his beloved wife. 

Racked with pain and growing weari- 
ness, he manfully carried his cross, 

The end came in the second year of 
his affliction. Each day there were a few 
relatively good hours during which he 
summoned his strength to keep abreast 
of the news and to express himself to 
close friends. 

There were many evidences that he 
felt confident of his recovery; but in 
those dragging days and those long 
nights there must have been dark mo- 
ments when it seemed that the morning 
would never come; that doubt could not 
be stilled. 

Then, also, I like to think that during 
his travail, and at the end, he had the 
helpful remembrance of the motto on 
his desk “and this too shall pass” and 
that the engulfing shadows would lead 
to the eternal radiance ahead. 

“Blessed be the peacemakers, for they 
shall be called the children of God.” 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, 
ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG was an able and 
patriotic Senator. I personally grieve at 
his passing. 

He rendered distinguished service to 
the Nation and the world in the cause 
of international peace and international 
cooperation. 

In his death the Nation has suffered 
a great loss. He will be deeply mourned, 
Personally, I feel a great loss. 

Mr. President, I may say that I was 
associated intimately with Senator VAN- 
DENBERG as a member of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee of this body. He and 
I sat together in San Francisco when 
the United Nations Charter was debated 
and adopted. We attended many other 
international conferences, in company 
with distinguished citizens of other 
countries. We always worked in har- 
mony. Whatever little differences might 
arise, we were always able to adjust, 
and to present a solid front, representa- 
tive of America and its interests. 

At a later date, at an appropriate time, 
I shall expect to make more extended 
remarks, so I shall not now take more 
of the time of the Senate. 

This morning the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations adopted, for the 
committee, a resolution with regard to 
Senator VANDENBERG. I assume that the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY], 
its author, will personally present the 
resolution to the Senate. 

Mr. President, the State of Michigan, 
the Nation, and the world have all suf- 
fered a tremendous loss in the passing 
of this able, distinguished, and patriotic 
Senator, ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG, of 
Michigan. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, General 
MacArthur told us, just a little while 
ago, “Old soldiers never die—they just 
fade away.” 

Mr. President, I wish to read a poem 
which expresses Senator VANDENBERG'S 
philosophy: 

Death is only an old door 

Set in a garden wall. 
On gentle hinges it gives, at duck, 
„When the thrushes call. 
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Along the lintel are green leaves, 
Beyond, the light lies still. 
Very willing and weary feet 
Go over that sill, 


There is nothing to trouble any heart, 
Nothing to hurt at all. 

Death is only a quiet door 
In an old wall, 


Mr. President, that poem expresses the 
philosophy of our departed friend and 
comrade. He looked upon this life as a 
link in the eternal chain of existence. 
H- has just faded away, but his life goes 
on. Now he has gone ahead on a journey 
which all of us must take. 

Personally, I feel a particular obliga- 
tion on this occasion, because for some 
years I have served immediately next in 
Ropublican seniority behind Senator 
VANDENEERG. During the months he has 
been away because of his health, I have 
corresponded with him on occasion. Al- 
ways he has written to me with the same 
optimism, cheerfulness, and directness 
which characterized all his expressions. 
I have looked forward eagerly to the 
day when he might return to this Cham- 
ber, because I know that there is not a 
single Member of this body who would 
not gladly have yielded any right, any 
position to this great statesman; but, 
of course, his physical form will no 
longer be with us. 

During these many months of await- 
ing his return, I have thus refrained 
from assuming any of the prerogatives 
of his position as ranking Republican 
member on the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. I have felt that “Van” was my 
chief, and that I would wait until my 
chief returned. 

Now that the sad news of his passing 
has come, a great flood of memories 
arises in the minds of all those of us 
who had the privilege of serving with 
him. 

I remember, for example, that on one 
occasion, when I first came to the Sen- 
ate, we were discussing the matter of 
what a legislator's attitude should be 
in relation to personal criticism direct- 
ed against a man in public office. It was 

“Van's” view, as it was the view of 
Abraham Lincoln and George Washing- 
ton, that the best policy to follow was to 
ignore such criticism. “Van,” in par- 
ticular, reflected George Washington's 
philosophy in that the Father of our 
Country had stated “that the best an- 
swer to calumny is silence.” 

ARTHUR VANDENBERG was a man of 
strong convictions. Yet he was always 
ready to listen to the other fellow’s 
viewpoint, to give him the credit for be- 
ing honest, and then to argue the mat- 
ter out. We all know to what pains he 
went in preparing his speeches. He 
would personally type them and then 
study them in detail, revise and improve 
them. 

He was a friendly man. He loved to 
joke, and he could always tell a good 
story. 

Not only what he said commanded at- 
tention in the Senate, but his physical 
presence required the attention of all 
who heard him. I can still see him, as 
time and time again he rose in the Sen- 
ate, his bright eyes sparkling, his mag- 
nificent physical stature impressing us 
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atl, and his resonant voice ringing out 
the phrases which have been so well de- 
scribed by the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. MILLIKIN]. 

ARTHUR VANDENBERG’S word was as 
good as his bond. He possessed a deep 
sense of loyalty and faithfulness to his 
friends, which was always very refresh- 
ing. As a writer, it has been said, his 
words sparkled. As a thinker, his 
thoughts were clear-cut and straight to 
the point. His keen intellect always 
penetrated the haze and analyzed the 
really basic issues. But as a man of 
action, he knew that actions speak 
louder than words. He told me he 
was sorry, as the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Fercuson] said, that he could 
not complete his legal education, and 
was only able to get 1 year of law. But 
he had a legal mind. He could delve 
into a subject and get at the issues, 
rather than ramble around Robin 
Hood's barn. I might say that many 
ae ago I was in the university with 


History will record him as the great- 
est single architect of bipartisan foreign 
policy in the United States Congress in 
the post-World War II period. I recall 
very well that day in January 1945, 
when he made his historic address indi- 
cating that he, who, like many others, 
had been a noninterventionist before 
World War II, clearly perceived that 
the world had changed and had con- 
tracted, and that America now had no 
alternative but to serve as a leader of 
the remaining free nations of the earth. 
I do not like the word “isolationist.” No 
one is able to define it. “Van” was a 
noninterventionist. He proved in 1945 
that he recognized that ours was a dy- 
namic world and that Americans had 
new dynamic responsibilities. He 
proved that it was unwise to be con- 
sistent with previous policy merely for 
the sake of uniformity. As Emerson 
once said, “A foolish consistency is the 
hobgoblin of little minds.” 

There are no memorials which can be 
built to ARTHUR VANDENBERG’S Memory 
greater than the record of the Foreign 
Relations Committee under his leader- 
ship. During the Republican Eightieth 
Congress there were many differences 
ketween the then new majority party 
and the then new minority, yet, during 
that Congress, the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee voted unanimously on 
about 60 different occasions. This fact 
of virtually complete unanimity shines 
out like a great golden beacon in a world 
torn by disunity. This achievement 
demonstrates those qualities of leader- 
ship with which ARTHUR VANDENBERG Was 
so nobly equipped. I can still see him 
as he presided, a master in his commit- 
tee work. 

When the fortunes of politics returned 
him to the position of minority leader 
on the committee, he gave to that posi- 
tion his complete devotion without res- 
ervation, as indicated by the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY]. There was 
never a question of his seeking any credit 
for himself. He gave his all to the com- 
mon cause. 

I recall the occasion, in early 1949, 
when Senator VANDENBERG and I turned 
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over our respective Foreign Relations 
and Judiciary Committee chairmanships 
to our colleagues from the Democratic 
side of the aisle. It was characteristic 
of “Van” that, although he had many 
things of his own to think of on that 
occasion, he wrote me a very gracious 
letter expressing his thanks for the work 
I had performed both under his chair- 
mar hip in the foreign policy group and 
in my capacity as chairman of the Judi- 
ciary Committee. Always a hard worker 
himself, he appreciated hard work on 
the part of his colleagues, and he pointed 
out that we on the Judiciary Committee 
had reported 33 percent of all legisla- 
tion in the Eightieth Congress. That 
letter I cherish for my children and 
grandchildren. 

ARTHUR VANDENBERG joins that small 
select company of departed Americans 
who, like other great Members of the 
United States Congress, Daniel Webster, 
Henry Clay, and other illustrious names 
in our history, came very close to be- 
coming President of the United States. 
The Presidency might almost have been 
theirs but for a small change in histori- 
cal events. 

We know that it is a tradition of the 
Senate that when one of its distinguished 
sons passes on there is a great outpour- 
ing of sentiment on the part of those 
who served with him. But on this sad 
occasion, we know that the hearts of all 
of us who served with “Van” are over- 
flowing with so many memories of our 
departed friend that whatever tribute 
we can pay to him is but a small meas- 
ure of the sentiments which we feel, but 
which cannot be expressed in words 
alone. 

ARTHUR VANDENBERG is now among the 
immortals in the annals of the United 
States Congress and of American his- 
tory. In future generations, school chil- 
dren will look to his record and to his 
achievements for the definitive words 
and deeds of this period in American 
history. 

May we who remain be worthy of the 
tradition of his selfless leadership. May 
we carry on in the same enlightened 
spirit in which he so ably led, and may 
we view his passing, as the poet told us, 
as but a going ahead in the journey 
which all mortals must take. 

Not only have the people of Michigan 
lost a great son and a noble servant, but 
the people of America and of all the 
world have lost in him a mighty spokes- 
man for peace and freedom. And yet, 
in a certain sense, we cannot lose the 
spirit of any man, much less the spirit 
of a great man like ARTHUR VANDENBERG. 
He abides with us. He dwells in our 
hearts. He fills this Chamber still, with 
his commanding presence, 

To his dear ones, we convey the deep- 
est condolences of our hearts. But we 
also know that they will carry on as this 
great and noble fighter would have them 
do. 

Hail and farewell, thou good friend, 
thou noble American, ARTHUR VANDEN- 
BERG. 

Mr. President, I ask that there be 
printed in the Rucorp following my re- 
marks a resolution adopted unanimously 
this morning by the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tior was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
RESOLUTION oF SENATE FOREIGN 

COMMITTEE 

Wherees our distinguished associate, one 
of the great Americans of this age, the Hon- 
orable ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG, has passed to 
his eternal reward; and 

Whereas we shall always be inspired by 
the wisdom, the judgment, the patriotism 
which he displayed throughout his service 
as a member and as chairman of this com- 
mittee, and as a Member of the United States 
Senate; and 

Whereas he set an example for this Nation 
in the promotion of. national unity which 
is so necessary more than ever before: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we hereby express ir the 
minutes of this committee our gratitude for 
his great life that has been lived among us 
and for his great contributions to the Re- 
public, and we express our sincerest con- 
dolences to his loved ones. 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, as 
a junior Member of the Senate I wish to 
express my great sorrow over the passing 
of a friend and a distinguished col- 
league, and to say that I shill always 
cherish the memories of my short serv- 
ice in the Senate with ARTHUR VANDEN- 
BERG. He was a man of rare ability, a 
great orator, a real statesman; but what 
most attracted me to him when I came 
to the Senate in January 1947, was his 
great capacity for friendship. 

ARTHUR VANDENBERG was just as kind, 
gracious, and considerate to a new Mem- 
ber on either side of the aisle as he was 
to the senior Members who might prop- 
erly call themselves his peers. It was 
unfortunate, I may say even tragic, that 
at a time when we needed more than 
ever before a bipartisan foreign policy, 
which ARTHUR VANDENBERG epitomized, 
he should have been cut down by an in- 
curable disease while still in the full 
possession of all the qualities of a clear 
and radiant mind. But Iam constrained 
to believe, as well as to hope, that what 
Pericles said of the young men of Athens 
is likewise true of my friend Senator 
VANDENBERG: 

I speak not of that in which their remains 
aro laid, but of that in which their glory 
survives and is proclaimed always and on 
every fitting occasion both in word and deed. 
For the whole earth is the sepulchre of 
famous men; not only are they commem- 
o1ated by columns and inscriptions in their 
own country, but in foreign lands there 
dwells also an unwritten memorial of them, 
graven not on stones but in the hearts of 
men. Make them your example. 


We shall miss this great Member of 
the Senate, but his spirit will live on in 
this Chamber. . 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the passing of ARTHUR VANDENBERG 
is a great personal sorrow to me and an 
irreplaceable loss to our country. Ever 
since I have been a member of the Sen- 
ate I have had the privilege of being 
closely associated with him and have 
been proud to share with him a com- 
mon point of view in public life, and es- 
pecially in foreign affairs. He was a 
guiding light to many of us through his 
vision of what might be built out of the 
wreck of World War II, and he dedi- 
cated his own life to the realization of 
that vision. 
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ARTHUR VANDENBERG saw the vital im- 
portance of a united all-American for- 
eign policy in these critical times. He 
believed that this objective could be 
achieved if all of us stood above the 
plane of partisan differences in the mak- 
ing of foreign policy. During his last 
years of active service in the Senate, un- 
der his unparalleled leadership, this 
goal of unpartisanship was more nearly 
attained than ever before. : 

It is my deep conviction that we may 
be able to reunite America if we can re- 
fiect in our own actions the courage, vi- 
sion, and integrity of this inspired states- 
man. The world has lost a great inter- 
national citizen. We, in the Senate, 
have lost a beloved, personal friend. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I wish to 
join in tribute to our departed friend, 
Senator VANDENBERG. The record of his 
achievements here is one of the most 
brilliant in all the annals of the Senate. 
But I like to think of him most as the 
man who was wise enough and brave 
enough and big enough to change his 
mind. He became a towering figure in 
the cause of peace. He was a mighty 
leader for our country in its leadership 
for the building of the peace. A giant in 
intellect, in courage, in devotion, and in 
lofty patriotism, has in truth this day 
fallen. It may well be said of him as 
was said of another great American: 

He held his place 

Held the long purpose like a growing tree 
Held on through blame and faltered not at 

praise. 

And when he fell in whirlwind, he went down 
As when a lordly cedar green with boughs 
Goes down with a great shout upon the hills 
And leaves a lonesome place against the sky. 


ARTHUR VANDENBERG is gone, and there 
is a lonesome place against the sky. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I rise to pay 
heartfelt tribute to the memory of our 
beloved and most distinguished col- 
league, ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG, whose 
untimely death all of us mourn. I pay 
tribute to him not alone because he was 
one of the most outstanding statesmen 
of his day and generation; not alone be- 
cause, through clarity of thought and 
expression and persuasion, he was able 
to contribute so much to united national 
thinking on matters of foreign policy; 
not alone because of his own preemi- 
nence as leader in the determination of 
vital aspects of our Nation’s foreign pol- 
icy; but also because he was so human 
and so friendly and so kind in his day- 
to-day relationships with us who were 
his colleagues in the Senate and with all 
who were privileged to know him. In 
his passing, each one of us has lost a true 
and loyal friend. 

During the last days of his illness, 
while we in the Senate have been dis- 
traught by controversy and confusion 
over grave questions of foreign policy, 
I have thought frequently of this great 
American and of his consummate wis- 
dom and simplicity in resolving com- 
plicated issues which sometimes seemed 
to defy solution. We who knew him 
well remember vividly that he possessed 
the gift of being able to discern the 
“common denominator,” as he termed 
it, in every great question to which he 
turned his attention. By penetrating 
approach and forthright analysis he re- 
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vealed issues for what they were and 
defined their “common denominators” 
so that all could see and comprehend 
them. 

At the same time, recognizing the 
dynamic, ever-changing nature of na- 
tional and world conditions, he seemed 
never to regard as completely final any 
conclusion he may have reached on con- 
troversial phases of these conditions, 
His thinking followed no narrow groove 
terminating in a blind alley. He was 
without prejudice or base motive. 
Rather, with flexibility of mind and sym- 
pathetic understanding, he perceived 
the emotions, the ambitions, and the 
viewpoints of those about him, and thus 
appreciating human strength and weak- 
ness, he was able to reconcile in large 
measure the differences among those 
who served with him and to bring them 
into substantial agreement on conclu- 
sions he had reached. Yet he possessed 
deep convictions and an abiding faith 
which served him well as chart and com- 
pass for every course of action on which 
he had embarked. 

The long illness and death of ARTHUR 
H. VANDENBERG have been truly a world 
tragedy. With all respect to his con- 
temporaries, I know of none to take his 
place. 

But out of the sorrow of the hour we 
can derive some measure of solace as 
we consider ARTHUR VANDENBERG’sS long 
and distinguished career in the service 
of his country, and his devotion to the 
cause of peace and justice everywhere. 
Reflecting upon his personality and 
character and his method of doing 
things, we can derive inspiration and 
new courage to meet the challenge of 
the hour, and, meeting it, to overcome 
the obstacles that confront us. 

His mantle falls on all of us. It re- 
mains for us to accept it and to assume 
the obligation which it imposes upon us. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, a mighty 
oak has fallen. We in the Senate have 
lost a wonderful friend and colleague; 
the United States has lost one of the 
most resourceful and farsighted defend- 
ers in our history; and the world has 
lost a statesman whose leadership was 
doing more than we can now describe to 
bring the world to a state of just and 
durable peace. 

My own friendship with ARTHUR VAN- 
DENBERG began with my membership in 
the Senate in January of 1937. We saw 
each other constantly—officially and 
socially. Just as he was a most accom- 
plished and skillful legislator, so was he 
a delightful and warm-hearted friend. 
His intellectual force was such that even 
in the late 1930’s, at a time when the 
majority party was so overwhelmingly 
strong, legislation bearing his name 
would be enacted into law. 

He was one of those who felt that 
our people had come to America in an 
important degree to avoid the wars of 
the Old World, and he was, in his own 
characteristic phrase, an “insulation- 
ist,’ who sought to insulate America 
from wars. He defended his viewpoint 
with a degree of skill, honesty, and con- 
viction which were memorable. But 
when the facts of science and of world 
strategy and politics ruthlessly showed 
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him that it was impossible to insulate 
America, he had the courage to face 
these facts. Like all truly great men, 
he respected facts and changed as facts 
changed, because he was, above all, 
valiant for truth. 

The man who had been such a con- 
vincing exponent of the insulation of 
America became the outstanding leader 
of the idea that American foreign policy 
must take the lead in preserving peace 
and the corollary to that idea that if 
war should come American foreign 
policy must see to it that we have ef- 
fective allies—people who are not merely 
on our side for the free ride, but who 
will really help. He was thus a leading 
factor in creating the United Nations. 
He was one of the most eloquent spokes- 
men for the idea which must be basic in 
all American programs of foreign aid— 
that our aid is only extended if there 
is continuous and effective self-help and 
mutual aid by the recipient nations. 
The Greek and Turkish aid bill, the 
Economic Cooperation Act, otherwise 
known as the Marshall plan, and the 
North Atlantic Treaty have his name 
written large upon them. I often felt 
that his sense of responsibility and his 
influence extended even beyond the leg- 
islative process to the administration of 
some of this legislation. He was thus 
a constructive factor both in the admin- 
istrative and legislative spheres. 

He enunciated and raised to the dig- 
nity of a great principle of government 
the idea that matters of foreign policy 
should never be approached from the 
standpoint of political advantage. He 
made it clear erystal clear,” to use his 
own phrase—that this did not mean that 
an administration’s foreign policy should 
be approved when it was wrong. On the 
contrary, it was in such a case the duty 
of every Senator to express his honest 
criticism. But it very definitely did mean 
to him that an administration should 
not be attacked when it was right. 

It is easier to set down some of the 
things that Senator VANDENBERG em- 
phatically was not rather than to at- 
tempt to describe his many remarkable 
qualities. He definitely was not the poli- 
tician who unreasoningly allows himself 
to be blown along by whatever gusts of 
political wind, fanned either by igno- 
rance or by selfish individual motives, 
happen to be blowing. He was a skillful 
legislative fighter, but he sought to fight 
on the merits of issues and never pitched 
his whole campaign to a technicality or 
to a procedural question. He did not 
blurt, or beat his breast, or pose as hav- 
ing an exclusive copyright on wisdom 
and patriotism, although he was stern 
and emphatic when the occasion de- 
manded. 


He had great skill in expressing him-. 


self accurately, clearly and dramatical- 
ly. He had far-reaching vision and com- 
plete courage. He had a positive genius 
for seeing what was in the other man’s 
mind and in trying to get the best of that 
man’s thought to formulate agreements 
which embodied the best of everybody's 
thinking. He believed the great strength 
of democracy lies in the fact that the 
best thoughts of a group of men lead to 
a stronger and wiser result than that of 
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even one brilliant and remarkable man, 
He saw the good in other men and never 
hesitated generously to proclaim it. 

For long I thought of him as a man 
who, by every standard that can be 
named, was superbly qualified to be the 
President of the United States. 

His skill, his courage, and his patri- 
otic principles were matched by a calm 
unruffied, and serene quality of mind and 
soul which is seldom seen. As the Sena- 
tor from Colorado [Mr, MILLIKIN] has 
said, on his desk was always a sign bear- 
ing the words: “And this too shall pass.” 
One felt that this sense of resignation, 
of humility, and of acceptance of the will 
of God was a big part of his philosophy. 
He seemed to be a man who could take 
whatever life brought—and life brought 
him much of brilliant worldly success 
and achievement and of deep personal 
tragedy and sorrow. 

We cannot even begin to list his ac- 
complishments, let alone evaluate them; 
they are too many. His passing means 
for me the loss of a dear friend whom I 
loved and admired—and words are never 
equal to describe these personal feelings. 
His fellow Americans, grieving at the 
announcement of his death, might well 
say of him what was said in Pilgrim’s 
Progress: “So Valiant-for-Truth passed 
over and all the trumpets sounded for 
him on the other side.” 

Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, as I 
listened to my fellow Senators express- 
ing the depth of their grief and be- 
reavement at the passing of our late col- 
league from Michigan, over and over in 
my mind I have been repeating a verse 
from the poignant little poem The 
Last Leaf: 

They say that in his prime, 

Ere the pruning knife of Time 
Cut him down, 

Not a better man was found 

By the crier on his round 
Through the town. 


Mr. President, my memory goes back 
to the Seventy-fifth Congress when, 
with the turn of the tide of political for- 
tune, only 17 members of the Repub- 
lican Party remained on the other side of 
the aisle. Because it was a physical im- 
possibility to seat 79 Members on this 
side of the aisle, I was one of the new 
Senators who were assigned to sit on the 
other side of the aisle. It was my very 
good fortune to be given a seat ad- 
joining that of the lamented Senator 
from Michigan. In those early months 
of my service in the Senate, it was my 
great privilege to have the benefit of his 
tutelage, his guidance, and his unfail- 
ing interest. 

Mr. President, it is saddening to think 
back and to realize that of that small 
group of Republican Senators who were 
occupying seats in the Senate at that 
time the pruning knife of Time has al- 
ready cut down the Senator from Ore- 
gon, Charles L, McNary, who was the 
minority leader at that time; Hiram 
Johnson, of California; George W. Nor- 
ris, of Nebraska; William E. Borah, of 
Idaho; and now Arthur H. Vandenberg, 
of Michigan. The names of other equal- 
ly illustrious Senators on this side of the 
aisle, have also been stricken from the 
roll of the membership of the Senate. 
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But, Mr. President, it is encouraging 
and somewhat comforting to think that, 
while the name of ARTHUR VANDENBERG 
has been stricken from the roll of Senate 
membership by a simple physical fact, 
the name of ARTHUR VANDENBERG remains 
on memory’s roll for every one of us 
who has been privileged to serve with 
him in this body, and will remain there 
so long as memory persists. 

The name of ARTHUR VANDENBERG will 
remain on friendship’s roll for those of 
us who had the rare privilege of enjoy- 
ing the richness of his affection and in- 
terest and generosity. And the name of 
ARTHUR VANDENBERG Will always remain 
on history's roll of the long list of Sen- 
ators who have served ably, efficiently, 
and effectively in the interest of our 
great Nation. 

They say that in his prime, 

Ere the pruning knife of Time 
Cut him down, 

Not a better man was found 

By the crier on his round 
Through the town. 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I have 
been very deeply touched and personally 
grieved to learn that death has taken 
ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG. We have 
known for several months that he was 
fighting a losing battle and that his 
passing was imminent. Nevertheless, 
those of us who loved him as a close 
personal friend have never given up the 
feeling that while there was life, there 
was yet the hope that he would again 
return to this Chamber. 

My personal memories of this great 
and distinguished American are very 
warm. I often recall the fatherly affec- 
tion with which he greeted me when I 
came to the United States Senate in 1937. 
He was the last of those Republican 
Senators who were here at that time to 
greet a newcomer. 

Even then he was recognized as more 
than a Republican Senator. He was a 
party spokesman and a statesman. He 
was always ready to advise, to caution, 
to offer his wise and kindly consultation 
to a newcomer. 

Few men have had the high privilege 
of serving their country as a member of 
the United States Senate during the more 
than two decades which have marked the 
historic career of ARTHUR VANDENBERG. 
His tenure has been during a period 
which offered a challenge to American 
leadership, and it may be truly said that 
he was one of those who met the chal- 
lenge of his times. 

The outstanding service to America 
rendered by Senator VANDENBERG is well 
known, not only to his colleagues here 
today but also to thoughtful persons 
throughout the Nation and the world. 
But it is the warm and human personal- 
ity we knew as “Van” that crowds my 
thoughts today. 

During the last 10 years he served in 
the United States Senate, I had the privi- 
lege of sitting beside him on this side of 
the aisle. It was a great privilege, for 
I came to know his fresh reactions, his 
love of a humorous story, and his real 
humility. 

I cannot help but note one of history’s 
peculiar coincidences. Today the Na- 
tion honors General MacArthur and 
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mourns Senator VANDENBERG. It was 
but a few short years ago that Sen- 
ator VANDENBERG was the candidate of 
many Republicans for the Presidential 
nomination of his party. Even so, the 
Senator openly advocated the nomina- 
tion of the general. I can recall many 
conversations with him on the subject of 
General MacArthur. It was but another 
example of the Senator’s selfless devo- 
tion to the interests of his country first. 

Senator VANDENBERG holds another 
unique distinction. To my knowledge 
he is one of the few men who refused the 
nomination of vice presidential candi- 
date of his party when the nomination 
was offered to him. 

This friendly man we knew so affec- 
tionately as “Van” came to the Senate 
from the fourth estate. As in the case 
of so many others, it afforded him a most 
helpful background. His newspaper ex- 
perience enabled him to have a wide 
grasp of the problems of the people and, 
at the same time, an intimate knowl- 
edge of how people think and how they 
react. I have often thought that many 
of the notable compromises Senator 
VANDENBERG achieved on this floor were 
made possible by his intimate under- 
standing of human nature. 

Senator VANDENBERG never lost touch 
with the newspaper world. He was on 
extremely cordial terms with members 
of the press. We can all recall those 
occasions when he would go to the Press 
Gallery, seat himself at an unused type- 
writer, and hammer out those state- 
ments which had such a profound effect 
on the course of human events, 

I have lost a great personal friend. 
All of us have lost a great source of in- 
spiration. The United States has lost a 
great statesman. The free people of the 
world have lost a great leader, 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, ARTHUR 
VANDENBERG was a great Senator of the 
United States and because of that, he 
was even greater as a citizen of Michi- 
gan and of our Republic. ARTHUR VAN- 
DENBERG did all he could while among us 
to make the world free and decent and 
honest. He always spoke his mind 
against the background of his conscience 
and heart. Against opposition and in 
Spite of obstacles, he always did what he 
thought was right. As a man, he was 
gracious, considerate, and fair. As a 
public servant, he was fearless and bold. 
He responded to failures and defeats by 
mounting new and stronger assaults 
against his objectives. He responded to 
successes with modesty and with con- 
tinuing support for the objectives which 
had been gained. ARTHUR VANDENBERG 
was never satisfied with half measures. 
Out of the fullness of his intellect and 
courage, he knew that no soundly con- 
ceived objective was unobtainable. 

In every generation there are those 
men who are pillars of might and right. 
ARTHUR VANDENRERG was such a man, 
The junior Senator from Washington 
Shares the pride the family of ARTHUR 
VANDENBERG hold for the attainments of 
the late senior Senator from Michigan. 
As one who possessed a full measure of 
affection and friendship for ARTHUR 
VANDENBERG, I share the grief of his fam- 
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ily for the loss of their constant and 
loving friend and father. Let them 
despair not for the memory of the father 
will become a more treasured heritage 
with the passing of each day. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, the 
Nation and the world have suffered a 
great loss in the passing of Senator 


VANDENBERG. 


ARTHUR VANDENBERG Was a great Amer- 
ican and a great citizen of the world, 
who devoted his full strength, wisdom, 
and leadership, without thought of self, 
to the service of his country and of the 
peoples of the free world. He saw 
clearly that freedom is indivisible, and 
that in order to preserve our liberties 
we had to be willing to sacrifice, and if 
necessary to fight for them. 

I knew Senator VANDENBERG long be- 
fore I came to this great body. I con- 
sidered him, and shall always consider 
him, one of the wisest men I have ever 
known. I recall that in 1948 he made a 
great speech on the subject of foreign 
policy, at Freedom House. After I 
reached my home I wrote him as follows: 

OCTOBER 14, 1948, 
Hon. ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran SENATOR VANDENBERG: I can't 
refrain from sending you a line to let you 
know again how much I enjoyed your speech 
at Freedom House last Sunday and how 
deeply impressed I was with it. It is not 
often that one can agree with every part of 
a long public address. In this instance I 
could do so wholeheartedly. My congratu- 
lations and my thanks. 

With kind personal regards and best 
wishes, I remain, 

Yours very sincerely. 


Mr. President, Senator VANDENBERG 
was a stanch supporter of international 
cooperation. I shall always remember 
with the deepest appreciation the en- 
couragement which he gave me as Di- 
rector General of UNRRA, and the con- 
stant support which he gave that great 
international organization, the first 
operating international organization in 
which this country engaged. 

I feel a deep sense of loss in the pass- 
ing of Senator VANDENBERG. The world 
is richer for his life. The world mourns 
the passing of a great and beloved leader. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I wish to 
join with the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr, Fercuson] and other Senators in 
paying tribute to our distinguished and 
beloved colleague, Senator VANDENBERG. 
His passing has brought sorrow to all 
his colleagues in the Senate who knew 
him as a warm friend, as well as a most 
eloquent and distinguished leader. His 
departure is a great loss to the Amer- 
ican people at a time when his sure 
voice, his broad spirit, and his deep con- 
ception of world problems are so much 
needed. 

Here was a great leader among us. 
Here was a man unafraid to reexamine 
his thinking in the light of world de- 
velopments. Here was one who exem- 
plified better than any other leader of 
our time the spirit of unity in Amer- 
ican foreign policy. His stature as a 
great statesman is assured. Others will 
come to occupy his seat in the Senate, 
but no one can take his place. 
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The world understood our country bet- 
ter because of the voice of this great 
American. His spirit and his ideals will 
live and grow because they are funda- 
mentally sound and right. And that will 
be this Nation’s monument to ARTHUR 
VANDENBERG. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I do not 
know of any series of events that caused 
me so much personal sadness as the ill- 
ness and death of Arthur and Hazel 
Vandenberg. 

When I came to the Senate in 1939, 
ARTHUR VANDENBERG had been here for 
10 years, and he and Charley McNary 
were the leaders of the Republicans. I 
shall never forget Senator VANDENBERG’S 
kind treatment of a freshman Senator, 
the good advice he gave me, and the 
friendship he showed me in all the prob- 
lems I had to meet, 

As stated by the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. GILLETTE] the Republican tide had 
reached a low ebb in the previous Con- 
gress, and even in 1939 there were only 
27 Republican Senators. As the number 
increased, I had the privilege of working 
closely with ARTHUR VANDENBERG in the 
reorganization which was necessary. 
We established the conference rules 
which now guide the party in the Senate. 
He and Wallace White and I were the 
first elected officers of the Republican 
Senators, and together in close harmony 
we worked out the problems which came 
to us with the growing strength of the 
minority. He had strong views, and yet 
he was always willing to discuss the is- 
sues before him to find a way in which 
conflicting views or legislation could be 
properly reconciled. In all our years 
here, I do not remember any serious dis- 
pute between us, On rare occasions, 
we quietly agreed to disagree. 

ARTHUR VANDENBERG was a firm be- 
liever in American principles of liberty, 
justice, and equality. He hated Govern- 
ment bureaucracy and arbitrary Execu- 
tive power. He hated war. He explored 
every avenue and supported every policy 
by which peace might be established and 
maintained in the world, He believed 
in the League of Nations. He believed 
later in the development of an interna- 
tional organization for peace. He helped 
draw the United Nations Charter, al- 
though he was seriously handicapped by 
the faults which had been written into 
the very texture of the Charter at Dum- 
barton Oaks. He managed to write into 
the United Nations Charter some of the 
principles of justice and law which had 
been entirely omitted from the original 
draft. He had an even greater hand in 
the Inter-American Pact written at Rio, 
and made substantial improvements in 
that pact over the provisions of the 
United Nations Charter, In the gradual 
development of a successful organization 
for law and justice between nations and 
the maintenance of peace, the name of 
ARTHUR VANDENBERG will always stand 
high as one of those who made the 
greatest step forward. 

He was a great Republican leader. He 
was a great American leader. I have lost 
a close personal friend. The Senate and 
the Nation have lost one of their greatest 
statesmen, 
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Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I wish to 
express my sorrow over the passing of 
ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG, a man whom I 
am sure history will record as one of 
our greatest statesmen. ARTHUR H. VAN- 
LENBERG possessed many fine qualities. 
Few men were endowed with so many 
of the finest qualities of the human race. 
I think perhaps his best quality was his 
ability to compromise conflicting inter- 
ests without sacrificing principle. 

Mr. President, one of my most cher- 
ished memories will be that of my asso- 
ciation and friendship with ARTHUR H, 
VANDENBERG. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the younger Members on the Re- 
publican side of the United States Sen- 
ate, I should like, speaking extempora- 
neously, to express the extreme regret 
we freshmen Members of the Senate feel 
over the loss of this distinguished man. 
It was not our honor, it was not our 
privilege to have known and to have 
worked with this great American. He 
certainly must have been a great man, 
a man of profound knowledge and abil- 
ity and wisdom, to have brought forth 
such wonderfully fine tributes from his 
fellow Senators. 

Mr. President, Senator ARTHUR H. VAN- 
DENBERG was close to the people of Idaho. 
For that reason, when the senior Senator 
from Idaho, the immortal William E. 
Borah, died, he left no closer friend than 
Senator ARTHUR VANDENBERG. When the 
Nation and the Congress saw fit to pay 
tribute to the great Borah by having his 
statue placed in Statuary Hall, adjoin- 
ing this Chamber, Mrs. Mary Borah and 
the people of Idaho asked that that great, 
fine friend of Senator Borah make the 
dedicatory oration. 

Mr. President, it seems altogether too 
cruel that two great Senators should have 
passed away since we younger Members 
of the Senate have been here—less than 
4 months. Both of them did well for 
their country. 

Mr. President, the world will be the 
poorer by reason of the death of Senator 
VANDENBERG, Perhaps in our lifetime we 
will not again have the opportunity of 
hearing such words of wisdom as he gave 
to his colleagues and to his country. 

I wish to say to the now senior Sen- 

ator from Michigan [Mr. FERGUSON] 
that we of Idaho and we of the younger 
Members on the Republican side of the 
United States Senate, join with all other 
Senators in sending our profound regrets 
to the loved ones of Senator VANDENBERG, 
our departed brother, whom he left be- 
hind. 
May God rest his soul in peace and 
comfort. May his loved ones receive 
comfort from the expressions of a grate- 
ful Nation. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President— 

Oh for a Muse of fire, that would ascend 
The brightest heaven of invention, 

A kingdom for a stage, princes to act 

And monarchs to behold the swelling scene! 


Then, indeed, should our illustrious, 
departed friend, the renowned late sen- 
ior Senator from Michigan ARTHUR 
VANDENBERG, be paid a tribute in keeping 
with our love for him, and we who mourn 
his loss should learn a lesson from this 
solemn service—the ennobling precepts 
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of which would urge us on from humbler 
to higher things. We should go forth 
with our strength renewed, “to mount up 
with wings as eagles, to run and not ve 
weary, to walk and not faint.” 

Twice in the last 6 weeks relentless, 
all-devouring death has preyed upon the 
membership of the Senate. Again the 
silver cord has been loosed, the golden 
bowl broken, the pitcher broken at the 
fountain, and the wheel broken at the 
cistern. Again dust has returned to the 
earth, and the spirit unto God who gave 
it. Again the mourners go about the 
streets. They are weeping for Senator 
VANDENBERG as Rachael in Rama wept 
for her children and would not be com- 
forted, because they were not. 

With tear-dimmed eyes, bowed heads, 
and saddened hearts we pay our feeble 
tribute of affection and esteem to this 
famous colleague, who was one of the 
world’s outstanding statesmen. Until 
after he was fatally stricken, he was one 
of the most able, active, and useful 
Members of the Senate. He was rich 
in intellect, sound in judgment, bound- 
less in charity, great in heart, and grand 
in soul. He was an apostle of peace 
without a superior and with few, if any, 
peers. During the most perilous time 
in the history of the Nation— 

One blast upon his bugle horn 
Were worth a thousand men! 


Senator VANDENBERG, after entering 
the political arena, rapidly won high and 
lasting honors so numerous that they 
cannot be appropriately discussed on 
this occasion. 

Eis constituents were the men, women, 
and children of Michigan, whom he 
never failed to remember, never forgot 
to serve and never ceased to love. But 
the objects of his constant solicitude were 
the people of every race and every place 
beneath the stars. His great work in 
behalf of universal peace has ended but 
his fame will live on and on until— 

Till the sun grows cold, 
And the stars are old, 
And the leaves of the Judgment Book unfold, 


In the deepest humility and in sorrow 
that defies all the delineating powers of 
tongue and pen, we extol Senator VAN- 
DENBERG’s brilliant accomplishments, 
laud his never-failing devotion to duty 
and eulogize the shining characteristics 
that made his life a priceless asset to the 
Nation and his death an irreparable loss 
to his State, the Republic, and the world. 

A more capable, conscientious, cou- 
rageous forensic champion was never 
elected to the Senate. He illumined 
every question he discussed, graced 
every cause he espoused, dignified every 
task he touched, and hallowed every 
duty he performed. 

On a certain occasion Boswell said 
to Dr. Johnson: 

Mr, Burke is the greatest man in Parlia- 
ment, 


The doctor replied: 


Sir, Mr. Burke is the greatest man every- 
where. 


Mr. President, certainly Senator VAN- 
DENBERG was one of the greatest men 
of his generation, not only in the Sen- 
ate but everywhere. 
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God grant that we may daily emulate 
his lofty example of placing the welfare 
of the Nation above the welfare of all 
political parties and service to humanity 
above all selfish temptations and above 
all materialistic considerations. Thus 
let us help to speed the day on which 
wisdom, goodness and mercy shall— 

Ring out the slowly dying cause 
And ancient forms of party strife; 
Ring in the nobler modes of life, 
With sweeter manners, purer laws. 


Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand; 
Ring out the darkness of the land; 
Ring in the Christ that is to be. 


Illustrous patriot, beloved colleague, 
model husband, devoted father, faithful 
friend, a long farewell. 

All our hearts are buried with you, 
All our thoughts go onward with you! 
Come not back again to labor, 

Come not back again to suffer, 
Where the famine and the fever 
Wear the heart and waste the body. 
Soon our task will be completed, 
Soon your footsteps we shall follow 
To the islands of the blessed, 

To the land of the hereafter! 


As we resume our consideration of the 
manifold problems that are perplexing 
the Nation and distressing the world, let 
us find comfort in the hope and belief 
that the sainted Senator VANDENBERG 
and all who mourn his loss will even- 
tually be united in “that realm where 
the rainbow never fades,” where no one 
ever grows old, where friends never part 
and loved ones never say good-by. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the eulogies, the praise and the af- 
fection expressed by other Senators on 
this floor this afternoon for ARTHUR 
VANDENBERG have been expressed far bet- 
ter than I myself could do. Therefore, 
I wish to associate myself with the fine, 
human, and understanding sentiments 
which others have so ably stated. 

However, Mr, President, I could not in 
conscience fail today to express my own 
personal grief at the loss of a man who 
has done much for me and for my ap- 
preciation of public service in the few 
short years I have known him as has 
ARTHUR VANDENBERG. 

I knew him before I came to the Sen- 
ate 6 years ago, but not intimately. 
Shortly after I came to the Senate as a 
junior Senator from my State, fate or 
circumstance threw us together in two 
very intimate capacities. The atomic 
bomb had just been exploded over Japan; 
and the world was shaken by that great, 
unknown force, that new power which 
speculators said might destroy the sea 
and the air and the land of the world, 
ARTHUR VANDENBERG, While then devot- 
ing much of his time to international 
matters was, I believe, the first Member 
of the Congress of the United States to 
grasp the significance of the necessity 
for a vigorous and farsighted control 
mechanism for atomic energy, and he 
filed in the Senate the first resolution 
looking toward the responsibilities of 
the Government to control this great 
force for peace. Thereafter, he became 
the ranking Republican member of the 
special committee to write that unique 
and unprecedented legislation. It was as 
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a member of that special committee that 
I first began intimate legislative asso- 
ciation with him. 

The present law on atomic energy 
bears in every one of its major provisions 
the hallmark of his craftsmanship in 
the committee having jurisdiction of 
that subject. There was breadth in his 
judgment and vision, he had a firm de- 
termination to meet not only the re- 
sponsibilities of government, but to pro- 
tect the rights of the citizen in pioneer- 
ing in this great new field. The integ- 
rity of his views came to light in our 
association, and I began to appreciate 
not only the breadth of his vision and 
statesmanship, but that other too rare 
quality in human beings, the complete 
willingness to accept statements of 
divergent views by others, readily ac- 
knowledge what might be good in them, 
and seek to fit those portions into the 
program, which he believed in the main 
to be good. 

It has been said today that, in the 
broadest and highest sense of the word, 
Senator VANDENBERG was a compromiser. 
I have never in my association with him 
known him to compromise on principle. 
I have seen him attempt to take apart 
ideas and lay out the bare skeleton not 
only of his own ideas but of the sugges- 
tions of others to get to the real issue. 
It was as a result of that quality that 
during the 2 years he served as chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee of 
the Senate, he was able to accomplish 
the phenomental record of an unbroken 
line of 13-to-0 votes on foreign policy, 
one of the greatest tributes to a man, 
and one of the greatest tributes to lead- 
ership, which can be paid. 

I have referred to my association with 
him as a member of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy. The associations on 
that committee are intimate indeed, be- 
cause they are not, in the main, public 
activities. 

It was my good fortune and my rare 
privilege to serve with Senator VANDEN- 
BERG for 4 years upon the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee of the Senate, during 
2 years of which he was chairman, being 
the ranking Republican member of the 
committee the other 2 years. He was 
not only a vigorous leader, but he had 
all the warmth of human consideration 
one could ask or expect in a fellow 
human being. 

He inspired confidence, because he 
acted on principle and on fundamentals. 
There was nothing petty, there was never 
any scheming, never any conniving, 
never any caprice, in his approach to 
public problems. He was indeed a vig- 
orous, stanch, and loyal leader of his 
own party; but he was a Republican 
leader second to being a great American 
leader, whose aim was the good of all 
the people. 

In my association with ARTHUR VAN- 
DENBERG On the two committees I have 
mentioned there were many occasions 
when matters arose which went vitally 
to the question of the best interests and 
even of the security of the United States 
of America itself. He was stalwart and 
vigorous in his grasp of the problems, 
and there were occasions, to my knowl- 
edge, Mr. President, when the very sov- 
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ereign integrity of this Nation was pre- 
served almost single-handedly through 
the courage and the forthrightness of 
ARTHUR VANDENBERG, 

I shall not attempt to praise him any 
more than he has been praised by those 
who have preceded me, but I venture the 
statement that in the scroll of those 
architects who from time to time have 
contributed to the building of this great, 
growing, expanding Republic of ours, 
this structure where the hope of human 
freedom is kept alive, in that scroll of 
the great and leading architects of this 
unfolding scheme of human liberty, the 
name of ARTHUR VANDENBERG will for all 
3 be among those at the top of the 

ist. 

I express my sympathy to his children 
and to all his loved ones, and I again 
state that the loss of a great friend, the 
loss of a great American, brings grief 
indeed to those of us who knew him and 
who loved him. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, it was 
not my good fortune to serve in the 
United States Senate for more than 
2 years during the time that ARTHUR 
VANDENBERG was active as a Member of 
this body, but I wish to identify myself 
this afternoon with the fine words of 
deserved tribute which have been spoken 
about our departed colleague. 

ARTHUR VANDENBERG was a great 
American. About 2 weeks ago I was in- 
vited to address a public gathering of 
fellow townsmen of ARTHUR VANDEN- 
BERG in Grand Rapids, Mich. During 
the day that I spent in his home town 
I was convinced over and over again 
of the fact that the entire population 
was in a status of semimourning, be- 
cause those who lived in Grand Rapids 
knew that the hour was drawing close 
when ARTHUR VANDENBERG would no 
longer be among them. 

ARTHUR VANDENBERG held the affection 
and the esteem and the confidence of 
everyone whom I saw in the city of 
Grand Rapids, from those who drove 
the taxicabs and those who carried our 
grips to the hotel room to the people in 
the banks, the people in the stores of 
the city, and the leaders of the com- 
munity, because ARTHUR VANDENBERG 
had the capacity of friendship. He was 
a friend to all who knew him and to all 
the people with whom he came in 
contact. 

I have some personal recollection of 
that fact, Mr. President, because when 
I had served in the House of Repre- 
sentatives for but a short time ARTHUR 
VANDENBERG came to me as the first, and 
I suspect, the only, Member of this body 
to suggest to me that if the opportunity 
should ever come he would like to have 
me run as a candidate for Senate in an 
effort to become a Member of this august 
deliberative body, the Senate of the 
United States. 

He came to South Dakota and cam- 
paigned for the causes in which he be- 
lieved. When I eventually came from 
the House of Representatives to the Sen- 
ate, he called me into his office many 
times to counsel with me and to give 
me advice—advice to a very unimpor- 
tant junior Senator from a State of 
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sparse population. I appreciated it. It 
meant much to me. 

So often, Mr. President, at the close 
of a man’s career we seem to think only 
of the last few accomplishments or 
achievements of a long career of public 
service. Sometimes we comment only 
on the victories which have been 
achieved. 

I thini: of ARTHUR VANDENBERG in con- 
nection with some of the great crusades 
in which he fought, where the tides of 
popular opinion were running against 
him at the time. I recall his sterling 
fight in 1936 and 1938 and 1940 in behalf 
of a position of government which he be- 
lieved to be sound, against stupendous 
political odds. I recall stumping with 
him and hearing him speak in the polit- 
ical hustings against a wave of public 
opinion and a political tide which were 
pretty difficult to overcome. 

I recall also the great battles he fought 
in and out of Congress, before 1941, 
against America’s entrance into World 
War II. I recall the many speeches he 
made in the Senate and outside the Sen- 
ate, cautioning against moves which he 
believed might edge us closer to the brink 
of war. I recall the bitter criticism he 
had to endure in both of those losing 
crusades, those campaigns of futility. 
I recall the caustic cartoons, the slan- 
derous statements, the bitter criticism, 
the mean remarks; but I am happy that 
so many persons who attacked him then 
have come to acclaim him now. ARTHUR 
VANDENBERG, both in the battles which he 
lost and in those which he won, was the 
same sterling American, battling to the 
best of his judgment, and in the light 
which God gave him to see the facts, for 
causes in which he fervently believed. 

Mr. President, I recall sitting many 
nights, and early in the morning hours, 
in the conference room in conferences 
between the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee and the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee, of which I was then a 
member, soon after World War II was 
over, when we were trying to write pro- 
grams and to develop activities to help 
to preserve the peace. Certainly in the 
conference room he demonstrated that 
great quality which the Senator from 
Iowa (Mr. HICKENLOOPER] has men- 
tioned, to bring important men with 
different points of view to reconcile a 
conflict in opinion and in attitude, and 
to hold a conference in being until finally 
it had agreed upon the salient factors 
which the majority of its members be- 
lieved were sound. 

I admired ArTHUR VANDENBERG for the 
great fight he made for what came to be 
called bipartisan foreign policy. I ad- 
mired him for the great fight he made in 
connection with ECA. I admired him 
likewise for the equally sturdy fight he 
made against our Asiatic foreign policy, 
because ARTHUR VANDENBERG called them 
as he saw them. His ardor and support 
for a foreign policy which he felt might 
help to preserve peace was as great but 
no greater than his position, both in 
public and in the committee room, 
against an Asiatic foreign policy which 
he felt was suicidal in its structure. 

Mr. President, America has lost a 
mighty leader in the passing of ARTHUR 
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VANDENBERG. We have all lost a dear 
friend. I recall his son Arthur, telling 
me in Grand Rapids, shortly before the 
end, when Senator VANDENBERG Was pass- 
ing from short periods of consciousness 
into long periods of coma, that in those 
moments of consciousness he was always 
solicitous about the Senate, curious to 
know about our deliberations, speaking 
about the future of America, because he 
loved the Senate. He was never one to 
pull down the standards of the Senate, 
never one meekly to delegate the author- 
ities which the Constitution gave the 
Senate, never one to surrender to the 
Executive any of the prerogatives which 
he rightfully felt belonged to the Senate. 

So, Mr. President, we have lost a stal- 
wart warrior in the field of government, 
in the field of world affairs, and in the 
field of the ceaseless battle in which man 
finds himself arrayed against the state 
and in which the free legislative bodies 
remaining in the world are always found 
on the side of man against the all-em- 
bracing state. 

My sympathies go out to his family. 
I know that „the memory of ARTHUR 
VANDENBERG is long going to serve as a 
tutor and a lodestar to freemen around 


the world. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
the feelings I have entertained toward 
ARTHUR VANDENBERG have been beauti- 
fully stated by Senators who have pre- 
ceded me, but I would feel deeply remiss 
if I did not express on this occasion my 
personal gratitude and thankfulness for 
his friendship and advice to me on many 
different occasions in the years in which 
I have been a Member of this body. I 
shall miss him as a friend, and we all 
shall miss his knowledge and advice on 
the many difficult questions of foreign 
policy which will face us in the days to 
come. 

My heart and my sympathy go out to 
Senator VANDENBERG’s daughters and to 
his son. 

Mr. ECTON. Mr. President, it was 
with a deep sense of loss and sorrow that 
I learned that ARTHUR VANDENBERG had 
passed from this earthly life. The Na- 
tion has truly lost a great man. All 
Senators who have been privileged to 
know him have lost a very kind and un- 
derstanding friend. 

I remember that when I first became 
a Member of the Senate it was Senator 
VANDENBERG who gave me timely coun- 
sel. It was Senator VANDENBERG who 
gave to me that sympathetic under- 
standing and friendship which were so 
valuable to me on becoming a Member 
of the Senate. He had a dynamic per- 
sonality, and his addresses were couched 
in carefully chosen words. His fore- 
sight, based upon his wide experience 
and knowledge of history and of the 
past, enabled him to give the kind of 
advice which was acceptable and worth 
while. He gave it without imposing on 
anyone his will or his convictions. He 
did it by his faith and his understand- 
ing. I valued highly the privilege of 
knowing this great and beloved man. 
The Nation will miss him. We all will 
miss him. 
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Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, to- 
day America and the world mourn the 
loss of a great leader and statesman. 

United States Senator ARTHUR H. VAN- 
DENBERG gave to his country and to the 
cause of world peace the great sacrifice 
of mankind. $ 

I am proud of my acquaintance with 
such a person as Senator VANDENBERG 
whose leadership I respected greatly. 

He will be missed in the Senate; he 
will be missed by the pople of Michigan; 
he will be missed by the people of the 
United States; he will be missed by the 
people of the world, but his soul and his 
deeds shall live forever. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I wish 
to join my colleagues on both sides of 
the aisle who have so eloquently paid 
just tribute to the memory of ARTHUR H. 
VANDENBERG. When the distinguished 
Senator from Colorado [Mr, MILLIKIN] 
in his eloquent werds expressed the per- 
sonal relationships which he had had 
with ARTHUR VANDENBERG, when the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Lope] set forth feelingly the rela- 
tionship which he had had with him, and 
when the ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations [Mr. 
BripcEs] recited his close relationships 
with him on the committee, it brought 
to my mind that I, too, had had some 
very personal relationships with ARTHUR 
VANDENBERG in an entirely different way. 
Although the relationships were rather 
simple, yet I think they may teach a 
lesson to all of us in the Senate. More 
than once in the past 3 years ARTHUR 


VANDENBERG has come to the junior Sen- 


ator from Nebraska and said, “What are 
you going to do for the remainder of the 
afternoon?” 

I would try to tell him what the pro- 
gram was. Then he would say, “Ken, I 
am suffering intense pain.” 

He suffered terrible headaches and 
pains throughout his body. The ex- 
pressions on his face would indicate that 
he was trying to overcome his suffering, 
as he stood on the floor and performed 
his work as a Senator. Yet he would not 
go back to his office, but would continue 
to participate in the work of the Senate. 
As the tributes were being paid to him 
this afternoon, particularly with refer- 
ence to his oratorical talent, his power 
to think, his ability to lead, and his great 
service on the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, it seemed to me that each of us 
could draw the lesson that if we would 
emulate his industry and devote to our 
tasks the hours of work which ARTHUR 
VANDENBERG gave on the floor of the Sen- 
ate and in the committees of which he 
was a member we, too, might ascend the 
heights he did and accomplish what 
he accomplished, not only in his commit- 
tee work and in his work on the floor of 
the Senate, but in his activities affecting 
relationships throughout the world. 

Mr. President, when I first came to the 
Senate—we are sort of reminiscing this 
afternoon—one of the first talks I had 
with any Member of the Senate was with 
ARTHUR VANDENBERG. I said to him: 

Senator, you are serving your second term. 
You have been elected by q very large pop- 
ular vote. How do you manage to keep that 
vote coming in Michigan? 
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He said: 

You have got to decide which way you 
are going to go. Either you must go back 
to your State and build fences and keep up 
the work of— 


As he called it— 
a politician, or you must get up on the floor 
of the Senate and in your committees and 
demonstrate to your people back home that 


you are performing a service which merits 
their patronage. 


ARTHUR VANDENBERG had a rule not to 
accept an invitation to speak on the out- 
side during the sessions of the Senate. I 
think he varied the rule only once, so 
far as I can remember, and he made 
that exception, I believe, in a speech he 
delivered in Michigan. That is another 
lesson we can learn from the distin- 
guished American, who was so devoted to 
his work in the United States Senate. 

I am satisfied that the majority leader 
and the Senators who are responsible for 
carrying out the program of the United 
States Senate will agree with me and 
join with me in saying that what we 
need today more than ever before is men 
like ARTHUR VANDENBERG. He faithfully 
discharged his responsibilities on the 
floor of the Senate and in the legislative 
committees on which he served. 

I wish to leave with my colleagues 
those two lessons. It is difficult at times 
to pay appropriate tribute to great 
statesmen. We try to say so much in 
such a short time. Somehow our efforts 
are put to naught. Here are two simple 
lessons. If Senators will apply them to 
their everyday work in the Senate, they 
will not only improve the Senate, but 
will give to the people of their States the 
kind of representation they are entitled 
to, and at the same time afford them- 
selves an opportunity to ascend the lad- 
der and have their names placed in the 
hall of fame, as ARTHUR VANDENBERG’S 
name will be placed in the hall of fame 
for the service he rendered, not only to 
the Senate but to his country and to the 
peoples of the earth. 

He was a great patriot, a great states- 
man, a great man. He believed in soli- 
darity. A Senator this afternoon said 
of ARTHUR VANDENBERG that the thought 
of partisan politics never even entered 
his mind when it came to developing a 
bipartisan foreign policy. He had a 
vision of making a better world, and he 
sought by his efforts to accomplish that 
result. Without vision people perish. 
Without hope for a better world in 
which universal brotherhood prevails, 
we would be unworthy of our trust as 
Americans. For this is the hope and 
aspiration embraced in the divine con- 
ception of our Republic and this is the 
objective which Senator VANDENBERG had 
as his goal. 

Progress of all mankind toward com- 
plete sovereignty over their governments 
is slow. In this struggle Senator VAN- 
DENBERG Was a leader. 

The hopes and aspirations of Senator 
VANDENBERG for solidarity among the 
American people and the peoples of the 
free world are attainable, because peo- 
ple everywhere yearn for them. 

The times ery aloud for leadership, 
for the accomplishment of these goals, 
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Senator VANDENBERG’s vision was world- 
wide. 

He strived for solidarity among the 
American people in facing world situa- 
tions. He saw no ground for political 
partisanship in fundamental American 
principles. 

As we survey the stormy world today, 
it is well for the Congress to examine 
into foreign and national defense poli- 
cies, to check them against the principles 
of our Republic. 

Our traditional policy is equal justice 
to all. 

Our traditional policy is against inter- 
national power politics. 

America conducts its relationship with 
all nations, regardless of size and power 
with even-handed justice. 

This is the American way. 

And in this way America shall go for- 
ward, toward security and peace and 
contentment. 

I, too, would like to extend to ARTHUR 
VaANDENBERG’s family my deepest sym- 
pathy on the loss of this great American, 
this great statesman, this great col- 
league of ours in the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there are 
no further remarks before the resolution 
is acted upon, the Chair would ask the 
indulgence of the Senate for a moment. 
Although I realize that in an hour of 
grief, when the mind is overshadowed 
and the sable drapery of mourning is 
drawn in heavy folds around us, silence 
is sometimes more eloquent, more ex- 
pressive, and more impressive than the 
chaste rhetoric of the scholar or the 
fleeting declamations of the orator; 
nevertheless, I feel an impulse to say 
a word because of the intimate personal 
relationship which for 23 years existed 
between ARTHUR VANDENBERG and me, and 
between his wife, Hazel Vandenberg, and 
my family. 

I came to the Senate on March 4, 1927, 
He came to the Senate on March 31, 1928, 
As soon as he arrived, as the appointed 
successor of Senator Ferris, I recognized 
his high quality, moral and mental. As 
the years went on, and I served with him 
on the Committee on Finance and the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, our 
personal relations became more and more 
intimate. I think I may say that during 
the whole of this session, almost every 
day, I have asked someone, chiefly the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. FERGUSON], 
and others, about Senator VANDENBERG’S 
condition, because it had been announced 
in the autumn that he hoped to return 
to the Senate in January, at the begin- 
ning of the present Congress. 

I shall not undertake to go into his 
great political record, but I do recall one 
thing which has lived with me and is 
vivid now in my memory. While Secre- 
tary Hull was the head of the State De- 
partment, and before the war had ended, 
we were promoting and initiating the 
foundations of the new international 
organization for peace, the United Na- 
tions. Every week a bipartisan or non- 
partisan group—whichever one may 
choose to call it—met in the office of 
Secretary Hull, and later of Secretary 
Stettinius, in order to formulate the 
foundations of the Charter of the United 
Nations. 
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I have often recalled to Senator Van- 
DENBERG and to others how at first he 
cautiously felt his way, planting one foot 
ahead of the other, feeling out the 
ground to determine and test its firm- 
ness. When he finally determined the 
firmness of the ground on which he stood, 
he planted both feet squarely upon that 
foundation and became one of the most 
effective and eloquent advocates of this 
new effort in human affairs to create an 
international organization for peace, 
striving to supplant what has in all his- 
tory been apparently easy, an organi- 
zation for war, with an international 
organization for peace in the world. 

I recall that on one occasion I was 
speaking in Michigan in a campaign in 
which the party to which I owe allegiance 
was involved. I spoke in the city of 
Grand Rapids, which was Senator VAN- 
DENBERG’s home. I took occasion, though 
speaking in behalf of an opposition can- 
didate, to pay high tribute to Senator 
VANDENBERG, which I thought was his 
due. After the meeting was over, those 
in charge said to me, “In whose behalf 
did you come here—VANDENBERG’s or that 
of our candidate?” Senator VANDENBERG 
frequently laughed and joked about it, 
and so did I. I did not express any opin- 
ion of him in his home city to which I 
did not sincerely and deeply feel he was 
entitled. 

The great orator and agnostic, Rob- 
ert G. Ingersoll, who applied to James G. 
Blaine the description of the Plumed 
Knight, once stated that “Life is a nar- 
row vale between the cold and barren 


peaks of two eternities.” 


I have never been able to reconcile my 
beliefs and my conception of life with 
the idea that it is a narrow vale between 
the cold and barren peaks of two eter- 
nities. It is a narrow vale, no doubt; 
but it is not a narrow vale, in my belief, 
between the cold and barren peaks of 
two eternities. 

The past is warm and vibrant with de- 
votion, with loyalty, with the sacrifice 
of human beings, in the effort to make 
the world a better place. The future is 
warm with hope and vibrant for those 
who seek to earn a place, both in this 
world and in the next. The same great 
agnostic who gave this description of 
life, which is wholly unsatisfactory to 
me, said when he stood by the grave of 
his brother, “In the night of death hope 
sees a star; and listening love can hear 
the rustle of a wing.” 

ARTHUR VANDENBERG’s life may have 
been a narrow vale as compared to the 
age of the world and of mankind; but he 
expanded it beyond the narrowness 
which so frequently clothes existence on 
this earth, into a fullness not only in 
public performance, but in private char- 
acter, which we here may emulate and 
follow to our advantage and to the ad- 
vantage of our country, 

I am led to quote the last paragraph 
of the beautiful poem referred to by the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE], The 
Last Leaf, written by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. We all love life; and even the 
dead leaf which he described loved it so 
well that it clung to the twig until the 
sun and rains 4nd warmth of the spring 
pushed it off to make way for a new bud 
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and a new leaf. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
said: 
And if I should live to be 
The last leaf upon the tree 
In the spring, 
Let them smile, as I do now, 
At the old forsaken bough, 
Where I cling. 


As we think of the life and character 
and service of ARTHUR VANDENBERG, there 
comes to mind that beautiful stanza 
which, as I recall is to be found in Long- 
fellow’s A Psalm of Life: 


Life is real! Life is earnest! 
And the grave is not its goal; 
Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 
Was not spoken of the soul. 


Surely it was not spoken of ARTHUR 
VANDENBERG’s soul. 

So long as I shall live I shall cherish 
his memory and the many acts of affec- 
tionate friendship which he accorded to 
me. I join in expressing to his family, to 
all his friends, to the State of Michigan, 
and to the whole country, the profound 
grief which we have expressed here to- 
day in the beautiful eulogies which have 
been spoken in his behalf. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution submitted by the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. FERGUSON]. 

The resolution was unanimously 
acreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT The resolu- 
tion provides for the appointment of a 
committee. The Chair has not yet been 
able to complete the list, and will add 
additional names. However, the Chair 
would like to announce the names of 
Senators whom he has selected up to 
this time. He will add other names if he 
finds it convenient for other Senators to 
attend. The clerk will read the list of 
a whose hames are now on the 

st. 

The legislative clerk read the names 
of Mr. Fercuson, Mr. CoNNALLX, Mr. 
Brivces, Mr. Green, Mr. WILEY, Mr. 
BREWSTER, Mr. MCFARLAND, Mr. MILLI- 
KIN, Mr. WHERRY, Mr. STR of New 
Jersey, Mr. HicKeNLooper, Mr. SALTON- 
STALL, Mr. Younc, Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. 
LoncE, and Mr. BENTON. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, communicated to the 
Senate the resolutions of the House 
adopted as a tribute to the memory of 
Hon. ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG, late a Sen- 
ator from the State of Michigan, and 
informed the Senate that a committee 
of 17 Members of the House had been 
appointed on the part of the House to 
join the committee appointed on the part 
of the Senate to attend the funeral. 


RECESS TO MONDAY 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, as a 
further mark of respect to the memory 
of my distinguished colleague, ARTHUR 
H. VANDENBERG, I move that the Senate 
stand in recess until 12 o’clock noon on 
Monday next. 

The motion was unanimously agreed 
to; and (at 4 o’clock and 19 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until 
Monday, April 23, 1951, at 12 o'clock 
meridian. 
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The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Bras- 
kamp, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty God, as we bow together in 
the fellowship of prayer, we are humbly 
beseeching Thee that in these strange 
days with all their mingled experiences 
of hope and fear, of joy and sorrow, of 
triumph and defeat, we may be men and 
women of vision and valor, of confidence 
and courage. 

Grant that in facing tasks and prob- 
lems of unparalleled magnitude, which 
are far beyond our own fallible and finite 
wisdom, we may be more eager to appro- 
priate that divine unerring counsel and 
guidance which Thou hast placed at our 
disposal. 

Enable us by Thy grace to accept the 
challenge of every noble adventure and 
every lofty endeavor in the spirit of 
unity and with a resolute faith and may 
that unity and faith never become 
eclipsed by discord, doubt, or despair. 

Show us how we may release the hid- 
den splendors of humanity and bring to 
fulfillment and fruition the hopes and 
longings of mankind for freedom and 
peace. 

May the virtues and principles of love 
and good will, of justice, and righteous- 
ness be the foundation on which we are 
seeking to build a more glorious Nation 
and a better world. 

Hear us in the name of the Prince of 
Peace. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


RECESS 


The SPEAKER. The House will stand 
in recess subject to the call of the Chair. 

Thereupon (at 12 o’clock and 3 min- 
utes p. m.) the House stood in recess, 
subject to the call of the Chair. 


JOINT MEETING IN HOUSE CHAMBER TO 
RECEIVE GENERAL OF THE ARMY 
DOUGLAS MacARTHUR 


The Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives presided. 

At 12:20 o'clock p. m., the Doorkeeper 
announced the Vice President and the 
Members of the United States Senate. 

The Senate, preceded by the Vice 
President and its Secretary and Sergeant 
at Arms, entered the Hall of the House 
of Representatives. 

‘he Vice President took the cnair at 
the right of the Speaker and the Mem- 
bers of the Senate took the seats reserved 
for them. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints 
as members of the committee on the part 
of the Housz to escort our distinguished 
visitor into the Chamber the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, Mr. McCormack; 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. 
Martin; the gentleman from Georgia, 
Mr. Vinson; the gentleman from Indi- 
ana, Mr. HALLECK; and the gentleman 
from Louisiana, Mr, Brooks. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. On the part 
of the Senate the Chair appoints as 
members of the committee of escort the 
junior Senator from Arizona, Mr. Mc- 
FaRLaxp; the senior Senator from Texas, 
Mr. CONNALLY; the junior Senator from 
Georgia, Mr. RUSSELL; the junior Sena- 
tor from Nebraska, Mr. WHerry; the 
senior Senator from New Hampshire, 
Mr. BripcEs; and the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin, Mr. WILEY. 

The Doorkeeper announced General of 
the Army Douglas MacArthur. 

General of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, escorted by the committee of 
Senators and Representatives, entered 
the Hall of the House of Representatives 
and stood at the Clerk’s desk. [Ap- 
plause, the Members risiag.] 

The SPEAKER. Members of the Con- 
gress, it is my great pleasure and a dis- 
tinct privilege to present to you General 
of the Army Douglas MacArthur. [Ap- 
plause, the Members rising.] 


ADDRESS OF GENERAL OF THE ARMY 
DOUGLAS MacARTHUR 


General MacARTHUR. Mr. President, 
Mr. Speaker, and distinguished Mem- 
bers of the Congress, I stand on this 
rostrum with a sense of deep humility 
and great pride—humility in the wake of 
those great American architects of our 
history who have stood here before me, 
pride in the reflection that this forum of 
legislative debate represents human 
liberty in the purest form yet devised. 
{Applause.] Here are centered the 
hopes, and aspirations, and faith of the 
entire human race. 

I do not stand here as advocate for any 
partisan cause, for the issues are fun- 
damental and reach quite beyond the 
realm of partisan consideration. They 
must be resolved on the highest plane of 
national interest if our course is to prove 
sound and our future protected. I trust, 
therefore, that you will do me the jus- 
tice of receiving that which I have to 
say as solely expressing the considered 
viewpoint of a fellow American, I ad- 
dress you with neither rancor nor bit- 
terness in the fading twilight of life 
with but one purpose in mind—to serve 
my country. [Applause.] 

The issues are global and so inter- 
locked that to consider the problems of 
one sector, oblivious to those of another, 
is but to court disaster for the whole. 

While Asia is commonly referred to as 
the gateway to Europe, it is no less true 
that Europe is the gateway to Asia, and 
the broad influence of the one cannot 
fail to have its impact upon the other. 

There are those who claim our 
strength is inadequate to protect on both 
fronts—that we cannot divide our effort. 
I can think of no greater expression of 
defeatism. [Applause.] If a potential 
enemy can divide his strength on two 
fronts, it is for us to counter his effort. 

The Communist threat is a global one, 
Its successful advance in one sector 
threatens the destruction of every other 
sector. You cannot appease or other- 
wise surrender to communism in Asia 
without simultaneously undermining 
our efforts to halt its advance in Europe. 
Applause. ] 
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Beyond pointing out these general 
truisms, I shall confine my discussion to 
the general areas of Asia. Before one 
may objectively assess the situation now 
existing there, he must comprehend 
something of Asia’s past and the revo- 
lutionary changes which have marked 
her course up to the present. Long ex- 
ploited by the so-called colonial powers, 
with little opportunity to achieve any 
dcgree of social justice, individual dig- 
nity, or a higher standard of life such as 
guided our own noble administration of 
the Philippines, the peoples of Asia found 
their opportunity in the war just past to 
throw off the shackles of colonialism, and 
now see the dawn of new opportunity, 
a heretofore unfelt dignity and the 
self-respect of political freedo:n. 

Mustering half of the earth’s popula- 
tion and 60 percent of its natural re- 
sources, these peoples are rapidly con- 
solidating a new force, both moral and 
material, with which to raise the living 
standard and erect adaptations of the 
design of modern progress to their own 
distinct cultural environments. Wheth- 
er one adheres to the concept of coloni- 
zation or not, this is the direction of 
Asian progress and it may not be stopped. 
It is a corollary to the shift of the world 
economic frontiers, as the whole epi- 
center of world affairs rotates back to- 
ward the area whence it started. In this 
situation it becomes vital that our own 
country orient its policies in consonance 
with this basic evolutionary condition 
rather than pursue a course blind to 
the reality that the colonial era is now 
past and the Asian peoples covet the 
right to shape their own free destiny. 
What they seek now is friendly guidance, 
understanding, and support, not imperi- 
ous direction [applause]; the dignity of 
equality, not the shame of subjugation. 
Their prewar standards of life, pitifully 
low, is infinitely lower now in the devas- 
tation left in war's wake. World ideol- 
ogies play little part in Asian thinking 
and are little understood. What the peo- 
ples strive for is the opportunity for a lit- 
tle more food in their stomachs, a little 
better clothing on their backs, a little 
firmer roof over their heads, and the 
realization of the normal nationalist 
urge for political freedom. These politi- 
cal-social conditions have but an indirect 
bearing upon our own national security, 
but do form a backdrop to contemporary 
planning which must be thoughtfully 
considered if we are to avoid the pitfalls 
of unrealism. 

Of more direct and immediate bearing 
upon our national security are the 
changes wrought in the strategic poten- 
tial of the Pacific Ocean in the course of 
the past war. Prior thereto, the west- 
ern strategic frontier of the United 
States lay on the littoral line of the 
Americas with an exposed island salient 
extending out through Hawaii, Midway, 
and Guam to the Philippines. That 
salient proved not an outpost of strength 
but an avenue of weakness along which 
the enemy could and did attack. The 
Pacific was a potential area of advance 
for any predatory force intent upon 
striking at the bordering land areas. 
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All this was changed by our Pacific 
victory. Our strategic frontier then 
shifted to embrace the entire Pacific 
Ocean which became a vast moat to 
protect us as long as we hold it. In- 
deed, it acts as a protective shield for 
all of the Americas and all free lands 
of the Pacific Ocean area. We control 
it to the shores of Asia by a chain of 
islands extending in an are from the 
Aleutians to the Mariannas held by us 
and our free allies. 

From this island chain we can domi- 
nate with sea and air power every Asi- 
atic port from Vladivostok to Singapore 
and prevent any hostile movement into 
the Pacific. Any predatory attack from 
Asia must be an amphibious effort. No 
amphibious force can be successful with- 
out control of the sea lanes and the air 
over those lanes in its avenue of advance. 
With naval and air supremacy and mod- 
est ground elements to defend bases, any 
major attack from continental Asia 
toward us or our friends of the Pacific 
would be doomed to failure. Under such 
conditions the Pacific no longer repre- 
sents menacing avenues of approach for 
a prospective invader—it assumes in- 
stead tne friendly aspect of a peaceful 
lake. Our line of defense is a natural 
one and can be maintained with a min- 
imum of military effort and expense. 
It envisions no attack against anyone 
nor does it provide the bastions essential 
for offensive operations, but properly 
maintained would be an invincible de- 
fense against aggression. 

The holding of this littoral defense 
line in the western Pacific is entirely de- 
pendent upon holding all segments 
thereof, for any major breach of that 
line by an unfriendly power would render 
vulnerable to determined attack every 
other major segment, This is a military 
estimate as to which I have yet to find 
a military leader who will take exception. 
[Applause.] 

For that reason I have strongly rec- 
ommended in the past as a matter of 
military urgency that under no circum- 
stances must Formosa fall under Com- 
munist control. [Applause.] Such an 
eventuality would at once threaten the 
freedom of the Philippines and the loss 
of Japan, and might well force our wes- 
tern frontier back to the coasts of Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, and Washington. 

To understand the changes which now 
appear upon the Chinese mainland, one 
must understand the changes in Chinese 
character and culture over the past 50 
years. China up to 50 years ago was 
completely nonhomogeneous, being com- 
partmented into groups divided against 
each other. The war-making tendency 
was almost nonexistent, as they still fol- 
lowed the tenets of the Confucian ideal 
of pacifist culture. At the turn of the 
century, under the regime of Chan So 
Lin, efforts toward greater homogeneity 
produced the start of a nationalist urge. 
This was further and more successfully 
developed under the leadership of 
Chiang Kai-shek, but has been brought 
to its greatest fruition under the present 
regime, to the point that it has now 
taken on the character of a united na- 
tionalism of increasingly dominant ag- 
gressive tendencies. Through these past 
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50 years, the Chinese people have thus 
become militarized in their concepts and 
in their ideals. They now constitute ex- 
cellent soldiers with competent staffs 
and commanders. This has produced a 
new and dominant power in Asia which 
for its own purposes is allied with Soviet 
Russia, but which in its own concepts 
and methods has become aggressively 
imperialistic with a lust for expansion 
and increased power normal tu this type 
of imperialism. There is little of the 
ideological concept either one way or 
another in the Chinese make-up. The 
standard of living is so low and the 
capital accumulation has been so thor- 
oughly dissipated by war that the masses 
are desperate and avid to follow any 
leadership which seems to promise the 
alleviation of local stringencies. I have 
from the beginning believed that the 
Chinese Communists’ support of the 
North Koreans was the dominant one. 
Their interests are at present parallel 
to those of the Soviet, but I believe that 
the aggressiveness recently displayed 
not only in Korea, but also in Indochina 
and Tibet and pointing potentially 
toward the south, reflects predomi- 
nantly the same lust for the expansion 
of power which has animated every 
would-be conqueror since the beginning 
of time. [Applause.] 

The Japanese people since the war 
have undergone the greatest reforma- 
tion recorded in modern history. With 
a commendable will, eagerness to learn, 
and marked capacity to understand, they 
have, from the ashes left in war’s wake, 
erected in Japan an edifice dedicated to 
the primacy of individual liberty and 
personal dignity, and in the ensuing 
process there has been created a truly 
representative government committed 
to the advance of political morality, 
freedom of economic enterprise and so- 
cial justice. L[Applause.] Politically, 
economically and socially Japan is now 
abreast of many free nations of the earth 
and will not again fail the universal 
trust. That it may be counted upon to 
wield a profoundly beneficial influence 
over the course of events in Asia is at- 
tested by the magnificent manner in 
which the Japanese people have met the 
recent challenge of war, unrest, and con- 
fusion surrounding them from the out- 
side, and checked communism within 
their own frontiers without the slightest 
slackening in their forward progress, I 
sent all four of our occupation divisions 
to the Korean battle front without the 
slightest qualms as to the effect of the 
resulting power vacuum upon Japan. 
The results fully justified my faith. 
[Applause.] I know of no nation more 
serene, orderly, and industrious—nor in 
which higher hopes can be entertained 
for future constructive service in the ad- 
vance of the human race. [Applause.] 

Of our former wards, the Philippines, 
we can look forward in confidence that 
the existing unrest will be corrected and 
a strong and healthy nation will grow 
in the longer aftermath of war’s terrible 
destructiveness. We must be patient 
and understanding and never fail them, 
as in our hour of need they did not fail 
us. [Applause.] A Christian nation, 
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the Philippines stand as a mighty bul- 
wark of Christianity in the Far East, and 
its capacity for high moral leadership in 
Asia is unlimited. 

On Formosa, the Government of the 
Republic of China has had the opportu- 
nity to refute by action much of the ma- 
licious gossip which so undermined the 
strength of its leadership on the Chinese 
mainland. [Applause.] The Formosan 
people are receiving a just and enlight- 
ened administration with majority rep- 
resentation on the organs of govern- 
ment; and politically, economically and 
socially they appear to be advancing 
along sound and constructive lines. 

With this brief insight into the sur- 
rounding areas I now turn to the Korean 
conflict. While I was not consulted prior 
to the President’s decision to intervene 
in support of the Republic of Korea, that 
decision, from a military standpoint, 
proved a sound one [applause] as we 
hurled back the invaders and decimated 
his forces. Our victory was complete and 
our objectives within reach when Red 
China intervened with numerically su- 
perior ground forces. This created a new 
war and an entirely new situation—a sit- 
uation not contemplated when our forces 
were committed against the North Ko- 
rean invaders—a situation which called 
for new decisions in the diplomatic 
sphere to permit the realistic adjust- 
ment of military strategy. Such deci- 
sions have not been forthcoming. [Ap- 
plause.] 

While no man in his right mind would 
advocate sending our ground forces into 
continental China and such was never 
given a thought, the new situation did 
urgently demand a drastic revision of 
strategic planning if our political aim 
was to defeat this new enemy as we had 
defeated the old. [Applause.] 

Apart from the military need as I saw 
it to neutralize the sanctuary protection 
given the enemy north of the Yalu, I 
felt that military necessity in the con- 
duct of the war made mandatory: 

1. The intensification of our economic 
blockade against China; 

2. The imposition of a naval blockade 
against the China coast; 

3. Removal of restrictions on air recon- 
naissance of China's coast areas and of 
Manchuria [applause]; 

4. Removal of restrictions on the forces 
of the Republic of China on Formosa 
with logistical support to contribute to 
their effective operations against the 
common enemy. [Applause.] 

For entertaining these views, all pro- 
fessionally designed to support our forces 
committed to Korea and bring hostili- 
ties to an end with the least possible de- 
lay and at a saving of countless Ameri- 
can and Allied lives, I have been severe- 
ly criticized in lay circles, principally 
abroad, despite my understanding that 
from a military standpoint the above 
views have been fully shared in the past 
by practically every military leader con- 
cerned with the Korean campaign, in- 
cluding our own Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
[Applause, the Members rising.] 

I called for reinforcements, but was 
informed that reinforcements were not 
available. I made clear that if not per- 
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mitted to destroy the build-up bases 
north of the Yalu; if not permitted to 
utilize the friendly Chinese force of 
some 600,090 men on Formosa; if not 
permitted to blockade the China coast 
to prevent the Chinese Reds from get- 
ting succor from without; and if there 
were to be no hope of major reinforce- 
ments, the position of the command from 
the military standpoint forbade victory. 
We could hold in Korea by constant 
maneuver and at an approximate area 
where our supply line advantages were 
in balance with the supply line disad- 
vantages of the enemy, but we could 
hope at best for only an indecisive cam- 
paign, with its terrible and constant at- 
trition upon our forces if the enemy uti- 
lized his full military potential. I have 
constantly called for the new political 
decisions essential to a solution. Efforts 
have been made to distort my position. 
It has been said, in effect, that I am a 
warmonger. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. I know war as few other 
men now living know it, and nothing to 
me is more revolting. I have long ad- 
vocated its complete abolition as its very 
destructiveness on both friend and foe 
has rendered it useless as a means of 
settling international disputes. Indeed, 
on the 2d of September 1945, just follow- 
ing the surrender of the Japanese Na- 
tion on the battleship Missouri, I for- 
mally cautioned as follows: 

“Men since the beginning of time 
have sought peace. Various methods 
through the ages have been attempted to 
devise an international process to pre- 
vent or settle disputes between nations. 
From the very start, workable methods 
were found insofar as individual citizens 
were concerned, but the mechanics of an 
instrumentality of larger international 
scope have never been successful. Mili- 
tary alliances, balances of power, leagues 
of nations, all in turn failed, leaving the 
only path to be by way of the crucible of 
war. The utter destructiveness of war 
now blots out this alternative. We have 
had our last chance. If we will not 
devise some greater and more equitable 
system, Armageddon will be at our door. 
The problem basically is theological and 
involves a spiritual recrudescence and 
improvement of human character that 
will synchronize with our almost match- 
less advances in science, art, literature, 
and all material and cultural develop- 
ments of the past 2,000 years. It must 
be of the spirit if we are to save the 
flesh.” [Applause.] 

But once war is forced upon us, there 
is no other alternative than to apply 
every available means to bring it to a 
swift end. War's very object is victory 
not prolonged indecision. [Applause.] 
In war, indeed, there can be no substi- 
tute for victory. [Applause.] 

There are some who for varying rea- 
sons would appease Red China. They 
are blind to history’s clear lesson. For 
history teaches with unmistakable em- 
phasis that appeasement but begets new 
and bloodier war. It points to no single 
instance where the end has justified that 
means—where appeasement has led to 
more than a sham peace. Like black- 
mail, it lays the basis for new and suc- 
cessively greater demands, until, as in 
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blackmail, violence becomes the only 
other alternative. Why, my soldiers 
asked of me, surrender military advan- 
tages to an enemy in the field? I could 
not answer. [Applause.] Some may say 
to avoid spread of the conflict into an 
all-out war with China; others, to avoid 
Soviet intervention. Neither explana- 
tion seems valid. For China is already 
engaging with the maximum power it 
can commit and the Soviet will not nec- 
essarily mesh its actions with our moves. 
Like a cobra, any new enemy will more 
likely strike whenever it feels that the 
relativity in military or other potential 
is in its favor on a world-wide basis. 

The tragedy of Korea is further 
heightened by the fact that as military 
action is confined to its territorial limits, 
it condemns that nation, which it is our 
purpose to save, to suffer the devastating 
impact of full naval and air bombard- 
ment, while the enemy’s sanctuaries are 
fully protected from such attack and 
devastation. Of the nations of the 
world, Korea alone, up to now, is the sole 
one which has risked its all against com- 
munism. The magnificence of the 
courage and fortitude of the Korean 
people defies description. [Applause.] 
They have chosen to risk death rather 
than slavery. Their last words to me 
were “Don’t scuttie the Pacific.” [Ap- 
plause.] 

I have just left your fighting sons in 
Korea. They have met all tests there 
and I can report to you without reserva- 
tion they are splendid in every way. 
{Applause.] It was my constant effort 
to preserve them and end this savage 
conflict honorably and with the least 
loss of time and a minimum sacrifice of 
life. Its growing bloodshed has caused 
me the deepest anguish and anxiety. 
Those gallant men will remain often in 
my thoughts and in my prayers always. 
(Applause. ] 

I am closing my 52 years of military 
service. [Applause.] When I joined the 
Army even before the turn of the cen- 
tury, it was the fulfillment of all my 
boyish hopes and dreams. The world 
has turned over many times since I took 
the oath on the plain at West Point, and 
the hopes and dreams have long since 
vanished. But I still remember the re- 
frain of one of the most popular barrack 
ballads of that day which proclaimed 
most proudly that— 

“Old soldiers never die; they just fade 
away.” 

And like the old soldier of that ballad, 
I now close my military career and just 
fade away—an old soldier who tried to 
do his duty as God gave him the light to 
see that duty. 

Good-by. 


JOINT MEETING DISSOLVED 


The SPEAKER. The joint meeting of 
the two Houses is now dissolved. 

Thereupon (at 1 o’clock and 15 min- 
utes p. m.) the joint meeting of the two 
Houses was dissolved, 


AFTER RECESS 
The recess having expired (at 1 o’clock 


and 15 minutes p. m.), the House was 
called to order by the Speaker. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the pro- 
ceedings had during the recess be printed 
in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


RECESS 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will state 
that the House will reassemble at 2 
o’clock this afternoon. 

Accordingly (at 1 o’clock and 16 min- 
utes p. m.) the House stood in recess 
until 2 o’clock p. m. 


AFTER RECESS 


The recess having expired, the House 
was called to order by the Speaker at 2 
o'clock p. m. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. DOYLE, from 
April 23 till April 23, 1951, inclusive, to 
act as member of Board of Visitors to 
West Point Military Academy, by ^p- 
pointment of Hon. CARL Vinson, chair- 
man, House Armed Services Committee, 


THE LATE HONORABLE ARTHUR H. 
VANDENBERG 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Worcorr]. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, it be- 
comes my very sad duty to announce the 
passing of the senior Senator from Mich- 
igan, ARTHUR VANDENBERG. 

Senator VANDENBERG served in the Sen- 
ate as one of the greatest men ever to 
enter public life for about 25 years. 

Mr. Speaker, I offer a resolution (H. 
Res. 201). 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the House has heard with 
profound sorrow of the death of Hon. ArTHUR 
H. VANDENBERG, a Senator of the United States 
from the State of Michigan. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate 
these resolutions to the Senate and transmit 
a copy thereof to the family of the deceased 
Senator. 

Resolved, That a committee of 17 Members 
be appointed on the part of the House to 
join the committee appointed on the part of 
the Senate to attend the funeral. 


The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan IMr. 
Forp]. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, on this day 
of great emotion in this Chamber it is 
most difficult for me to speak my words 
of tribute concerning a fellow towns- 
man, the great Senator from Michigan, 
ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG. The citizens of 
his home town are in deep mourning as 
the result of his passing. This sorrow 
at home is shared by all of the people 
throughout the -world who truly believe 
in freedom and liberty. 

We of Grand Rapids, Mich., were 
rightfully proud of the star that had 
been his and we all hope that his un- 
tiring efforts on behalf of humanity and 
mankind will long endure. Those who 
were acquainted with the family rather 
well knew of some of the physical dif- 
ficulties that Senator VANDENBERG en- 
dured in the last few years, but until an 
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announcement released by his son after 
his passing none of us realized the great 
personal sacrifice that he made over and 
above the call of duty. For future pos- 
terity I think it highly important that 
this statement be included at this time 
in the RECORD. 

The following is the statement issued 
by the Senator’s son: 

The long interval between the discovery 
in 1948 of a tumor and its removal in October 
1949, was due to the Senator’s firm insistence 
that his health was of far less importance 
than his attention to affairs of government. 

It will be recalled that then, as an advocate 
of a unified and bipartisan foreign policy, he 
played a major role in piloting through Con- 
gress such historic measures as the so-called 
Vandenberg resolution, the North Atlantic 
Treaty, and the Inter-American Treaty. 

His inflexible determination to conclude 
these responsibilities without regard to his 
personal welfare and against the advice of his 
doctors unquestionably was a contributing 
factor in later serious physical disability. 


Because of his sacrifices, we in Grand 
Rapids have lost one of our greatest and 
finest citizens. The Nation has lost the 
outstanding statesman of recent times. 
The people throughout the world who 
hope for peace, freedom, and security 
have lost a real leader and the one per- 
son who to a large extent is responsible 
for the ray of hope which is now visible 
in our struggle against world domination 
by the Communist forces in the Kremlin. 

Senator VANDENBERG in his many years 
of service in the Senate made an en- 
viable record that will stand as an ever- 
lasting inspiration for present and future 
generations. It is a tragedy that this 
superb statesman and leader should 
leave us at this critical hour in our Na- 
tion’s history, but his record should for- 
ever be a guiding light for our people. 

America and her allies throughout the 
world mourn his untimely passing, but it 
is most fortunate that the world had the 
benefit of his leadership and guidance in 
recent years when the free people of the 
globe so badly needed men of his un- 
questioned stature. 

In closing I would like to say that my 
words on this occasion, as inadequate as 
they may be, are, I hope, those of the 
people of his home town, his State, this 
Nation, but I think the people of the 
world. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr, 
RABAUT]. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, of Sen- 
ator VANDENBERG it well could be said 
that he was one who had a broad view of 
relations between nations, devoting him- 
self to the principle that all nations of 
the world can live in peace and prosper 
if they have a common understanding. 
One of his major contributions to the 
peace of the world was his continuing ef- 
fort to build international organizations 
through which this mutial international 
understanding could be nourished and 
developed. The Government of the 
United States has lost a great statesman 
and the peace of the world has lost an 
untiring friend. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr, 
DONDERO]. 
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Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tion today mourns the loss of a greàt 
leader. A vacancy has been made 
through the death of one of the Nation’s 
great men. Like the line in Edwin Mark- 
ham's poem, “He went down with a great 
shout upon the hills and leaves a lone- 
some place against the sky.” He now 
goes to fill a place in the immortal roll 
of illustrious statesmen of the Nation. 
We shall mourn and miss him in the 
Wolverine State of Michigan. Long will 
be the years before another takes his 
place and discharges his duty to the 
Nation with such great ability as did 
ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG, 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
DINGELL]. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the sad 
and shocking news late last night an- 
nounced to the world the end of the bril- 
liant and productive career of ARTHUR H, 
VANDENBERG, the senior Senator from the 
State of Michigan. 

The passing of this great statesman- 
legislator, who has rendered over the 
years such outstanding and patriotic 
service, not only to the people of his own 
State and to the people of the Nation, 
but to the entire world, has focused at- 
tention upon him. His ability has in re- 
cent years been accentuated and recog- 
nized in the farsightedness of his con- 
tributions toward the upbuilding of the 
United Nations and the structure of a 
just and permanent peace. The entire 
legislative career of the late and beloved 
senior Senator from Michigan is deeply 
ingrained with the mark of his whole- 
some and lasting service. 

He was physically a great and attrac- 
tive personality which was more than 
matched by his mental and spiritual 
stature. The occasional error which 
was attributed to his judgment is a 
frailty of all humanity and great genius, 
to which Senator VANDENBERG was no ex- 
ception. He was gifted in his mental 
capacity, with great discernment and 
eloquence. His originality and initia- 
tive were a constant test imposed upon 
an indefatigable and seemingly inex- 
haustible energy. These qualities were 
obvious to all, and they were an irre- 
sistible inspiration not only to his col- 
leagues in the Senate but to the world. 
Aside from the spiritual, mental, and 
physical charm of the distinguished Sen- 
ator, who was called by his God and 
maker to claim his eternal reward, 
ARTHUR VANDENBERG had a sparkle and 
attraction that which while felt cannot 
readily be described. 

As the vital chapter of the life of 
ARTHUR VANDENBERG closes, a new 
and more brilliant page in history be- 
gins. The name of ARTHUR VANDENBERG 
will be remembered and his great serv- 
ice recalled by the world’s statesmen 
and patriots whenever the cause of 
peace and economic freedom are men- 
tioned. He takes his place among the 
greatest names ever produced in the 
State of Michigan and his rank among 
the Nation’s intellectual and legislative 
leaders will be recognized as deserving 
of the top echelon as long as the record 
of the United States Senate survives. 
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Throughout my legislative career of 
nearly 20 years, especially in the more 
recent years, I have been brought into 
more and more intimate contact with 
the senior Senator from Michigan. This 
contact grew into a mutual friendship 
and respect which to me will always be 
a stimulus and an inspiration. I have 
observed his enormous persuasive power 
which has won the support of his sena- 
torial colleagues and, more directly and 
closely as a member of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue Taxation 
and a joint conferee, I have had occasion 
to study at close hand some of the sound 
and fundamental arguments which he 
put forth. 

On this sorrowful occasion when the 
people have sustained such a great per- 
sonal loss, I want to tender my sincere 
sympathy to the survivors of my dear 
and departed friend. It is with a sense 
of deep affection and reverence that at 
this moment I pay my humble tribute 
to him as I pray that God, the Father, 
grant eternal rest to his weary soul. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr, 
POTTER]. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with saddened hearts that we heard the 
tragic news this morning of the death 
of our senior Senator, ARTHUR VANDEN- 
BERG. 

As a freshman Member of Congress a 
few years ago I will always recall the 
kindness, the thoughtfulness, the pa- 
tience, and the guiding hand extended 
to me by our senior Senator. He and I 
collaborated on a bill which was for the 
interest of one of the cities of my dis- 
trict, the city of Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
I am sure if it had not been for the ef- 
forts of the senior Senator from Mich- 
igan, who at that time was confronted 
with major international problems, we 
would not have been successful in having 
that legislation enacted into law. The 
State of Michigan has lost its most out- 
standing citizen. The Government of 
the United States has lost a most able 
and a most courageous legislator. The 
world has lost a champion for peace and 
an outstanding world statesman. 

On behalf of myself and the citizens 
of Michigan’s Eleventh Congressional 
District, whom it is my privilege to rep- 
resent, I wish to convey to the Vanden- 
berg family our deepest sympathy. May 
God grant him peaceful rest and may 
mortals long remember his unselfish 
devotion and accomplishments to the 
attainment of world peace. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Javits]. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. Speaker, I read the 
great address of the Senator from Mich- 
igan of January 10, 1945, when I was in 
the Army. I remember I had just come 
off duty. I was not in politics in any 
way at that time. It had an enormous 
impact on me and had an enormous im- 
pact on my fellows. We felt that at last 
the country was together. 

I would like, Mr. Speaker, as part of 
our tribute to this great man who was 
the architect of what has come to be the 
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historic bipartisan foreign policy which 
had so much to do with winning World 
War II and can have so much to do with 
winning the peace after World War II, to 
read just three sentences from that great 
address. I quote: 

We cannot drift to victory. We must have 
maximum united effort on all fronts. We 
must have maximum united effort in our 
councils and we must deserve the continued 
united effort of our own people. 


Mr. Speaker, I join with my colleagues 
and, I think, with all Americans, in 
mourning this very grave loss to our 
country and to the great State of Michi- 
gan and to the world. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts 
LMr. MCCORMACK]. 

Mr. McCORMACK., Mr. Speaker, 
every generation has its outstanding 
figures, and one of the outstanding fig- 
ures of this generation is the late 
ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG. I know of no 
man who in recent years has made his 
imprint upon the American mind to a 
greater extent in the establishment of 
bipartisan efforts and policies to meet 
the problems of today than the late 
Senator VANDENBERG. Every peace-lov- 
ing person of the world, every soul who 
hates war mourns today the passing of 
this great man. The devotion of this 
great American, this man of fierce en- 
thusiasm for just and enduring peace 
knew no party lines in his own country 
and knew no boundaries between nations 
where the spark of freedom lives in the 
heart of men. Perhaps more than any 
other American this warm, friendly, and 
very able gentleman from Michigan, 
symbolized by his own growth of per- 
spective the transition of America from 
the thoughts of yesterday to the 
thoughts and considerations of world 
responsibility and leadership. 

The late Senator VANDENBERG became 
one of the architects of American 
foreign policy which now works for 
world peace and human liberty by com- 
bined international effort to make the 
democracies and the non-Communist 
countries of the world so strong that no 
dictator would dare take the risk of 
starting a war of conquest. In doing so 
he flung to the winds all thoughts of 
partisan advantage or personal sacrifice, 
His one dream was that America, by pre- 
senting a united front, could lead the 
world to an era of peace without fear. 

His own country and the world will 
never forget ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG. We 
shall remember his dream, and the free 
world, because he lived, and we will fight 
more fiercely and forever together to 
protect its liberties. 

I extend to his loved ones my pro- 
found sympathy in their bereavement. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Vorys]. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, we have 
already felt the loss of Senator VANDEN- 
BERG on Capitol Hill, but we know that 
his influence lives on. It was my privi- 
lege to serve on a number of conference 
committees with him on some extremely 
controversial matters. That is where I 
knew him best. There I got the meas- 
ure of his breadth and his depth, his wis- 
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dom, wit, high ideals, sound judgment, 
and common sense. This bipartisan 
foreign policy was a very practical thing 
as he operated it, because it depended 
upon consultation, discussion, persua- 
sion, compromise on nonessential differ- 
ences, but no compromise on matters of 
principle. It achieved results by giving 
due credit to both parties in seeking 
results that were above partisan ad- 
vantage. 

It was a wonderful thing to see Senator 
VANDENBERG preside in a conference. In 
my judgment, he not only was a great 
practitioner of the bipartisan policy but 
of the bicameral policy, because he 
understood the differences between the 
two bodies, the difference in their rules, 
and the way things had to be brought 
about. He had no pride of authorship 
in the language of legislation, but was 
surpassingly skillful in drafting language 
that achieved the best in conflicting 
viewpoints. He had no exalted feeling 
of his own position, but would promptly 
seek out the points of agreement, point 
out the essentials, and very rapidly, as 
I say, in a witty, winsome way, eliminate 
the nonessential differences that were 
keeping us from agreement. The result 
was some legislation that has played an 
historic part in the past few years. 

Senator VANDENBERG was the man who 
wrote the word “justice” into the Char- 
ter of the United Nations. He will be 
remembered in history, I think, as a man 
who stood for justice in international 
affairs. His influence will live on through 
the ages. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Macurowicz], 

Mr. MACHROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise to join my colleagues on both sides 
of the aisle to express my profound and 
deep sorrow at the tragic and untimely 
death of the senior Senator from Mich- 
igan, ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG. 

In the death of Senator VANDENBERG, 


the State of Michigan has lost one of its 


most distinguished sons, but the Nation 
lost one of its greatest statesmen. 

In these critical days of uncertainty 
and confusion the Nation will sadly miss 


the leadership, self-sacrifice and deep 


understanding of the senior Senator 
from Michigan. He fought incessantly 
for a strong, bi-partisan foreign policy 
and he, more than anyone else, can be 
credited with the success made to take 
American foreign affairs out of partisan 
policies. The necessity for this unity 
was best pointed out by him in his radio 
address of October 4, 1948: “The purpose 
of this unity is to strengthen American 
security and sustain American ideals by 
giving maximum authority to America’s 
voice for peace with justice. In the face 
of any foreign problem, our unity is as 
important as our atom bomb.” 

We will never forget his self-denial, 
self-sacrifice and his willingness to have 
political and personal ambition be 
always subservient to the welfare of the 
Nation and to the cause of a just and en- 
during peace in the world. His devotion 
to this task was so great that he was will- 
ing to neglect his own health and it un- 
doubtedly advanced his untimely death. 
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Neither can I forget his constant con- 
cern over the necessity for the restora- 
tion of freedom to Poland and other 
nations now under the yoke of com- 
munistic tyranny. He recognized the 
fact that there can be no permanent 
peace unless we apply the principles of 
justice and fair play to these nations. 
He expressed himself clearly on this on 
April 2, 1944, when he said: 

“I shall contribute every effort behind 
the unimpaired rebirth of the great and 
heroic Polish Republic. We would be 
lacking in enlightened self-interest if we 
did not recognize the fact that, for the 
sake of America as well as for the sake of 
humanity, we also fight for a better and 
a safer and a happier world, and for or- 
ganized international justice and fair 
play and security for big and little na- 
tions. We fight to unchain liberty in a 
free world from which international 
pirates shall be permanently barred by 
the organized conscience and the united 
vigilence of freedom. And, I know of no 
better typical test to apply to the prog- 
ress which we make toward this emanci- 
pation than to supply the test to Poland.” 

Long before I became a Member of 
this House I had the honor of frequentiy 
conferring with Senator VANDENBERG 
with regard to necessary steps to be 
taken to insure restoration of freedom 
to the enslaved nations. I found him 
deeply interested and willing to do all 
in his power to repair the injustices 
caused by the Yalta, Teheran and Pots- 
dam Agreements. 

I sincerely hope that his spirit will 
forever remain with us and will lead us 
in a program of national unity, in a 
program to put an end to the tyranny of 
Communist imperialism and restore 
peace to a troubled world. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
BLACKNEY]. 

Mr. BLACKNEY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very glad to join with my Michigan col- 
leagues and my associates of the House 
in paying respect to our departed pub- 
lic servant, Senator ARTHUR H. VANDEN- 
BERG. We in Michigan have known him 
for many years. We know of the splen- 
did work that he has done. 

One of his fine books which the Sen- 
ator wrote was on Alexander Hamilton. 
He predicated his belief in Hamilton on 
Hamilton’s knowledge of finances and of 
his close study and early love for the 
Constitution. Most of you have read 
Bryce’s American Commonwealth. In 
that book the author said that the 
“American Constitution is the greatest 
political document ever penned by man,” 
That was Senator VANDENBERG’S philos- 
ophy. He lived and loved the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

My home State has lost its favorite 
son, and the Nation has lost a fine Sen- 
ator, an orator of distinction, a brilliant 
statesman. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
LESINSKI]. 

Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, as a 
new Member of this great House I join 
my colleagues from Michigan on both 
sides of the aisle in mourning Senator 
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VANDENBERG, a man from my home State 
who has done so much for his Nation. 
To his immediate family, to the people 
of Michigan and the Nation I express 
sincere regret at the passing of this 
great man. His name will stand out 
with the other immortals of this coun- 
try and he will always be remembered 
as a man who placed his country above 
personal interests, not as so many are 
doing today, by permitting petty griev- 
ances to take precedence. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentlewoman from Michigan 
(Miss THOMPSON]. 

Miss THOMPSON of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, it was my privilege to have 
known Senator and Mrs. Vandenberg for 
a period of more than 25 years. I knew 
Senator VANDENBERG as coming from a 
very humble home. I remember him 
when he entered the field of journalism 
in Grand Rapids, Mich., where he was 
most successful. I remember Senator 
VANDENBERG as a good neighbor, a fine 
friend, a great statesman. His soul is 
another of those who belong to the ages. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
HOFFMAN]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, born in Grand Rapids, Mich., 
growing to young manhood there, it was 
inevitable that the people of southwest- 
ern Michigan should have known Sena- 
tor VANDENBERG very well indeed. 
There was never in the State in which 
he lived any question as to his ability, 
either as an orator or as a statesman, 
Perhaps southwestern Michigan is now 
in the Republican fold because of the 
efforts he put forth in his earlier days. 

All Michigan feels honored because he 
was born in and remained a resident of 
the State while rendering outstanding 
service to the Nation. 

There are two instances I recall which 
demonstrated his unquestioned political 
integrity and courage. One was, I think, 
in 1933, when he was the only Member 
of the other body to vote against recog- 
nition of Soviet Russia, 

The other was a few years later when 
a group of those who in those days nom- 
inated and sometimes elected candidates 
for the Presidency came to Washington. 
Senator VANDENBERG at that time had the 
opportunity to receive the Republican 
nomination. Before him was every pros- 
pect of being successful. At least, that 
then was, now is, my thought. But be- 
cause he could not, would not, go along 
with the political philosophy of the 
members of that particular group, he 
refused to then be a candidate. 

He rendered a most remarkable service 
to the State and to the Nation. 

Because Stanley R. Banyon, publisher 
and editor of the News-Palladium, pub- 
lished at Benton Harbor, Mich., who was 
long associated with Senator VANDEN- 
BERG, has so ably and so accurately eval- 
uated his service, I adopt his statement, 
which reads as follows: 

One LEss TO DEFEND FREEDOM’s CAUSE 

In the lamentable death of Senator ARTHUR 
H. VANDENBERG, Michigan and the Nation lose 
one of their truly great citizens. 


Indeed, no statesman of his stature has 
ever occupied a Senate seat from this 


State. And as foreign policy spokesman for 
the Republican Party for the last decade and 
a half, Senator VANDENBERG not only wielded 
tremendous influence within his party, but 
enjoyed singular national and international 
prestige. 

As the country knows, Senator VANDENBERG 
was the Republican apostle of the so-called 
bipartisan foreign policy. Like all leaders of 
national vision and influence, his position 
brought him both cheers and jeers. Three 
years ago next June it could easily have won 
him the Republican nomination for Presi- 
dent at Philadelphia, for then the Nation 
was pretty well convinced that the route to 
world peace was along the highroad of bi- 
partisan cooperation in foreign affairs. 

The shadow of critical illness, however, 
hung over the senior Senator from Michigan. 
He refused to wage a vigorous campaign for 
the nomination. Had he been nominated 
the chances are good that he would have 
been elected and the mess we are in today 
might well have been avoided. 

Thus are the pages of history marked with 
the “ifs” and imponderables of fate and 
destiny. 

Senator VANDENBERG must have suffered 
many disappointing moments in the closing 
months of his heroic fight against the malig- 
nancy that finally won the grim battle, for 
his bipartisan foreign policy gradually fell 
apart. 

For one thing, there was no one in the 
Senate of his ability and fervor with which 
to carry on the battle. Moreover, the war in 
Korea with all its disillusionments and fum- 
bling by the Truman administration, soured 
the American people. Added to this was the 
disgust of millions of good Americans with 
the United Nations farce, both at Lake Suc- 
cess and in the field when the fighting 
started in Korea. 

General MacArthur got United Nations 
flags for his troops but pitifully little mili- 
tary help from UN member nations. What 
the American people discovered was that the 
UN was nothing more than a sounding board 
for Russian propaganda and insults; that the 
UN delegates were willing to pass brave reso- 
lutions defying and denouncing Soviet Rus- 
sia, but that UN governments were not going 
to fight. 

It was, and still is, a shattering blow for 
all patriots like Senator VANDENBERG, who had 
hoped that after two World Wars the free 
nations might successfully hammer out a 
workable formula for peace on the anvil of 
past mistakes. 

It is no secret that many Republicans could 
not follow Senator VANDENBERG along the 
tortuous road of his bipartisan foreign policy. 
Many of them thought that he went over to 
the New Dealism of Roosevelt and the fum- 
bling of Truman and Acheson, They re- 
membered, too, when the Senator’s voice and 
pen rendered yeoman service in the success- 
ful Senate fight against the old League of 
Nations. One day he was a rabid isolationist 
and almost the next he was marching with 
the internationalists. 

What the critics ovérlooked was that the 
Michigan Senator from his vantage point of 
service and experience in Washington, be- 
lieved that unless our foreign policies were 
realistically American and helpful in welding 
together all democratic-minded peoples, an- 
other world war of even more terrible design 
and scope would be inevitable. 

A tremendous worker, Senator VANDEN-~ 
BERG’s health was unquestionably impaired 
by his Senate service. His grave might ap- 
propriately be in Arlington in the hallowed 
ground reserved for the Nation’s heroes. 

For a quarter century, as editor of the 
Grand Rapids Herald, Senator VANDENBERG’s 
editorial pen authored dynamic support for 
progressive Republicanism. He was a deep 
student of the science of government—never 
a mere politician. 
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No leader in Michigan public life was ever 
& more loyal patriot. If he had lived in 
Washington's time he would have been an- 
other Alexander Hamilton, about whom he 
once wrote a book to prove his contention 
that Hamilton was “the greatest American.” 

In ideals, aspirations, in self-accomplish- 
ment and public service, ARTHUR VANDENBERG 
personified the typical American. Against 
the sordid backdrop of today’s exposures of 
political chicanery, criminal gangsterism, 
and Red termites in high places of our na- 
tional government, Senator VANDENBERG’s 
nobility of character and integrity of citizen- 
ship and public service are as inspiring as the 
first rays of the morning sun. 

The country loses a valiant warrior and 
defender in this statesman’s passing. 


Mr. WOLCOTT, Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
MEADER]. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with great shock that I learned last 
evening of Senator VANDENBERG’S pass- 
ing; not a shock in the sense that we 
had not been well aware of his illness 
and the great fight he was putting up 
against a dread disease, but a shock 
because, for the first time, I realized 
that the Republican Party and the Con- 
gress were going to face now the re- 
placement of Senator VANDENBERG, his 
counsel and his influence upon the pol- 
icies of this country, particularly in its 
relationship with other nations of the 
world. 

I did not know Senator VANDENBERG 
intimately. I had known him over a 
long period of time when, as a practic- 
ing lawyer, occasionally I would call on 
him in Washington. I knew him dur- 
ing my service as counsel for Senate 
committees when, from time to time, I 
had occasion to talk with him. 

I remember in the early days his fight 
against the Flórida ship canal as one 
of the outstanding activities in which 
he engaged in the Senate. In later years 
he had come to wield a very great power, 
not only in the Republican Party, but 
in the entire Senate, on foreign affairs. 

I visited him briefly in Paris during 
the Conference of Foreign Ministers, 
which ended in a stalemate, and dis- 
cussed with him some of the experiences 
that he was going through. As you 
all recall, there then was a definite stif- 
fening in the attitude of the American 
Government toward the demands of the 
Russians. In that stiffening of resist- 
ance to Russian encroachments Senator 
VANDENBERG Played a very great part. 

I think that among all of the attri- 
butes of this great American citizen per- 
haps the one which stands forth in the 
minds of all of us is the outstanding 
manner in which he placed his country’s 
interest above his personal interest or 
the interest of his party. I think that 
example may well stand in good stead 
when, in the heat of partisan contro- 
versy in this body or in the other body, 
we recall the attributes of Senator Van- 
DENBERG which led to his being regarded 
by the people of this country as one of 
its outstanding statesmen. His exam- 
ple and his spirit will remain with us. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Michigan [Br. 
CRAWFORD]. 
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Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, dis- 
ease and hazards to which mankind is 
subjected have little respect for youth, 
for the middle-aged, or for those who 
have obtained great experience in this 
game we call life. I wish to use this 
opportunity to express my deep sym- 
pathy, as well as that of the great peo- 
ple of my district, the Eighth Congres- 
sional District of Michigan, for the 
loss which our State and our country 
has suffered by reason of the death of 
Senator ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG. His life 
has been taken away from us after he 
had received great experience in the af- 
fairs of this country and this world at a 
time when he could have been of great 
service had he been permitted, by the 
great forces of the universe, to have 
lived another decade or two. I have 
often thought of Senator VANDENBERG as 
one who would have rendered great serv- 
ice to the country and to the world had 
he been permitted to serve in the em- 
bassies which represent the United 
States across the face of the earth. He 
was a man of great stature, physically 
and mentally and intellectually, and by 
reason of the issues which have been 
drawn in this country, I think that his 
representation in some foreign embassy 
would perhaps have rendered as great a 
service as man has ever been permitted 
to render, particularly at this great hour 
of need. The country will have a job to 
find a man who will measure up to his 
stature, whether representing the great 
State of Michigan or some other State. 
He has made his own record. There is 
nothing I can add to it except to say 
that my district deeply sympathizes 
with his family and with his loved ones 
and with his friends, thousands of whom 
reside in the Eighth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Michigan. 

Mr, WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
SHORT]. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, ARTHUR 
HENDRICK VANDENBERG. There is tre- 
mendous power in that very name: 
Dutch stubbornness, solidity, substan- 
tiality. He was a giant among intellects, 
whose honor was untarnished, whose in- 
tegrity was unquestioned, and whose 
ability was often demonstrated, so much 
so that both friend and foe would quickly 
admit that he was not only of presi- 
dential stature but one of the outstand- 
ing statesmen not only of our day, but 
in the history of our country. 

Mr. Speaker, in 1944 ARTHUR VANDEN- 
BERG said to me on the floor of the Sen- 
ate just prior to our National Republican 
Convention, “Dewey, in my opinion. 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur is the most 
brilliant man I have ever known.” He 
was of that same opinion in 1948, There 
were two great heroes that Senator VAN- 
DENBERG almost worshiped. One was 
Borah. I want to ask Members this 
afternoon before they leave their offices 
to read the incomparable tribute paid by 
Senator VANDENBERG to Senator Borah on 
the occasion of the death of the dean of 
the Senate; the greatest encomium I 
think I have ever read by one man paid 
to another. 

VANDENBERG was a master of the tongue 
of Shakespeare. All of his speeches, 
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though they apparently were extempo- 
raneous, were very carefully prepared. 
He learned it as a newspaperman. I 
happen to know that he wrote and re- 
wrote his speeches and often he would 
rewrite a paragraph a dozen times, and 
was never quite satisfied with it when 
it was—I started to say finished; I will 
say ended, because it was never finished. 

Borah was one of his great idols. The 
other was Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 
Much as I have admired the general in 
days gone by, after the experience of 
today I know why ARTHUR VANDENBERG 
revered and admired him and all but 
worshiped him. 

We heard MacArthur’s speech here to- 
day. We saw a great hunk of God in 
the flesh, and we heard the voice of God, 

Speeches are not made, they are born. 
When Mr. Webster over in the old Su- 
preme Court Chamber that was the 
Senate Chamber at that time made his 
immortal reply to Hayne, a Washing- 
ton lady shook his hand as he left the 
Chamber and said, “Oh, Senator Web- 
ster, I am surprised that you could pre- 
pare a speech such as you gave today 
after hearing Hayne only yesterday.” 
Daniel Webster said, “Oh, my dear lady, 
I have spent 40 years preparing this 
speech.” 

MacArthur, I think, has spent 52 years 
in giving us the climax today of a long 
and a distinguished career. 

Oh, Mr. Speaker, I would that ARTHUR 
VANDENBERG With his melodious voice, of 
rich resonance, of impressive intonation, 
born of the deep convictions of his soul, 
could have been here this noon. It is 
rather singular, is it not, a rather queer 
coincidence that the senior Senator from 
Michigan shuffled off his mortal coil only 
last night before the greatest idol of his 
life addressed us today. I thought of it 
all the time he was speaking. 

ARTHUR VANDENBERG was a man per- 
haps could have been President had he 
not been too honest. One night after 
he and I had attended a meeting, and he 
was kind enough to drop me by my 
apartment on the way to his hotel, I said, 
“Senator, a lot of people don’t under- 
stand you. They think you are a stuffed 
shirt.” Even I accused him of being 
capable of drinking boiling water and 
sweating icicles. And he laughed. He 
had a sense of humor. But ARTHUR VAN- 
DENBERG possesed a warm heart. He was 
congenial, he was convivial, and after 
you knew him, if anyone ever thought he 
had an icy exterior, if they penetrated 
that and came to know him they would 
find one of the warmest and most con- 
genial and compatible persons he had 
ever met. It is those personal qualities 
as well as his great intellect and his con- 
tribution to American statecraft, that I 
think of this afternoon. There is little 
tribute I or anyone else can pay him 
which would do justice to him. Today 
I like to put him in the class of his two 
great idols—I put them together— 
Borah, MacArthur, Vandenberg. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall not trespass 
longer upon your time. I will simply 
pronounce their names and let them 
shine on in deathless splendor. “Life is 
real, life is earnest, and the grave is 
not its goal. Dust thou art and to dust 
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returnest, was not spoken of the soul.” 
God bless America where men from 
humble origins can rise to such heights 
of success and glory. May God in his 
infinite mercy bless not only the loved 
ones of his family, but may He look down 
upon the United States of America, this 
beloved Republic, and in the days to 
come it is my earnest and hopeful prayer 
that we shall have more Borahs, and 
more MacArthurs, and more Vanden- 
bergs—all good soldiers, whether in the 
public arena or on the battlefield. Old 
soldiers never die, though they may 
Silently fade away. 

Mr. WOLCOTT, Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
KERSTEN]. 

Mr. KERSTEN of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the waters of ablution of Lake 
Michigan touch the shores of the State 
of Wisconsin and the State of Michigan 
and they join their boundaries, too. 
Wisconsin wishes to lay a wreath upon 
the tomb of a great world statesman, 
ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG. Today we see 
about our horizon the threatening clouds 
of war, but we know that behind those 
clouds ultimately there is a time when 
there finally will be established the 
brotherhood of man under the father- 
hood of God, and when that time comes 
the spirit of VANDENBERG will be there þe- 
cause he envisioned that time and helped 
prepare for it. He was one of the great 
statesmen of the world, and I wish to pay 
tribute to him. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Jupp]. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, when a boy 
in school reads his history lessons and 
sometimes memorizes portions of the ad- 
dresses which great debaters and polit- 
ical leaders of our country have given in 
the past, he comes to have a sort of hero 
worship for the Jeffersons, the Madisons, 
the Websters, Calhouns, and Clays, and 
the many other great congressional lead- 
ers in our history. I had never dreamed 
of getting into political life myself, but 
when I came to the Congress 8 years ago, 
I looked forward eagerly to meeting men 
who would be all the time like those men 
were in their finest moments. Frankly, 
I was disappointed at first because I did 
not find many of the sort of person I 
had imagined as a boy. I found many 
who, most of the time, were ordinary 
people like those in other walks of life. 
Their moments of great or spectacular 
effort were intermingled with or seemed 
overshadowed by so many other mo- 
ments of ordinary, inconspicuous, plod- 
ding effort—the sort of thing of which 
even I was capable. Only as I come to 
know my colleagues better, did I realize 
that probably no one lives at a peak all 
the time. A man is great who makes 
even a few truly notable contributions 
in a lifetime. And with that view I came 
to have a truer appreciation of the genu- 
ine greatness of so many of the Members 
of Congress of our day. 

I say all this as background for the 
statement that of all the men it has been 
my privilege to know since becoming a 
Member of the Congress, the man who 
came nearest to measuring up to the 
standard of greatness which was in my 
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mind as a boy, the man who came near- 
est to what I had pictured as a states- 
man, the equal to the giants who built 
this Republic and have preserved it— 
that man was ARTHUR VANDENBERG. 

There were many reasons for such an 
estimate; his impressive appearance, his 
lucidity of thought and speech, his abil- 
ity to influence the minds of others. He 
had great capacity and wisdom and 
patriotism and courage. But perhaps 
the outstanding mark of his statesman- 
ship was this: When he saw that a posi- 
tion he had been a leader in maintain- 
ing was no longer tenable in the kind of 
shrinking world in which we live, he had 
the greatness to reverse his stand and 
become the leader of the opposite posi- 
tion from that which he had supported 
and advocated for so long. That is true 
greatness; the capacity to grasp and to 
grow; and the courage to give up mere 
consistency in order to do the thing that 
he now believed was in the best interest 
of his country. 

Perhaps it is proper for me to repeat 
this personal word of appreciation. 
Many times in the six or more years I 
was privileged to know and consult 
with him, when I was struggling almost 
alone at times in favor of policies and 
actions which I believed were necessary 
if we were not to get into the perilous 
situation in Asia, which we have heard 
portrayed here today by General Mac- 
Arthur, I received encouragement from 
Senator VANDENBERG. Perhaps his sym- 
pathy with my views came from his long 
association with General MacArthur, to 
which the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
SHORT] so eloquently referred. In any 
case he helped me keep plugging away 
at the job. 

The last time I went to him for help 
on a major matter was in July 1948. The 
Congress had passed on April 3, 1948, the 
foreign-aid bill containing a title called 
the China Aid Act. It was designed to 
prevent exactly the dangerous predica- 
ment in which we find our country to- 
day, by helping the Chinese Government 
put down the Communist rebellion which 
had not yet been able to conquer even 
Manchuria. For 3 months somebody in 
the State Department had refused to 
move to set in motion the provisions of 
the bill which it was their business to 
carry out in good faith because it was 
the law of the iand, whether they liked 
it or not. Military-type aid had been 
authorized and the money appropriated 
to help those who were already fighting 
this great Communist cancer so that 
American boys would not have to give up 
their lives in Korea or elsewhere fighting 
it later. Time was of decisive impor- 
tance, and we could not budge the road 
block. I finally went to Senator Van- 
DENBERG. He was to leave that after- 
noon, the session having ended, to go 
back to Michigan, and he was busy. I 
said, “How in the world can we break 
this thing loose so that the aid will start 
going? The Chinese cannot hope to win 
if they have to wait for supplies months 
longer in the midst of the battle.” He 
said, “Well, I have an idea. The key- 
man in the agency responsible—I shall 
not mention his name—has gone to the 
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hospital for a check-up. I think we 
can get hold of a certain other man 
down there who might get this program 
started while his boss is in the hospital.” 
So he called up the individual in my 
presence and talked to him, and the road 
block was broken, and after 3½ months 
of delay the will of the Congress began 
to be carried out. 

That was the last contact on a major 
matter which I had with the distin- 
guished gentleman— brilliant, patriotic, 
courageous, tactful, persuasive—who 
served the State of Michigan and all 
America so effectively in the Senate of 
the United States. He was a blessing to 
me, just one of the many, many humble 
persons to whom he gave considerate 
attention as he walked the road of life, 
and I am sure he has been a blessing to 
all who have been privileged to know him 
well. We can only wish comfort for the 
hearts of those loved ones who are left, 
in their knowledge of the great service 
a to our country and to man- 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from California [Mr. 
JOHNSON], 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, of all 
the men I have met since I came to Con- 
gress, almost 10 years ago, Senator VAN- 
DENBERG was the most inspiring person. 
I first met him at a national convention 
in 1936. At that time he did not im- 
press me. I went away with the impres- 
sion, as my colleague the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. SHORT] stated, that he 
was a “stuffed shirt.“ But after I came 
to Congress a group of Congressmen, of 
which the gentleman from Minnesota 
LMr. Jupp] was one and of which I was 
one, had him talk to us off the record, 
about a solution of our postwar prob- 
lems. 

I was very much impressed with what 
he had to say. He pointed out that in 
the chaotic, uncertain, shattered, and 
explosive world in which we lived that 
some way must be found to settle inter- 
national disputes by peaceful means. He 
himself had changed his own position 
and had turned from the restrictive po- 
sition of isolationism to the broader one 
that nations like persons could not suc- 
cessfully live in a state of anarchy. 

Furthermore, Senator VANDENBERG 
dropped much of his partisanship and 
took a more objective view of the stu- 
pendous problems facing the world. He 
recognized that the United States was 
the leader in the family of nations and 
unless our position was one of broad tol- 
erance and of a determination to unify 
the world in the interest of peace, there 
was little chance for a peaceful world. 

He expounded the thesis of collective 
security and peace with justice. His 
leadership had a profound influence on 
myself and I think many other Members 
of the House and undoubtedly also on 
Members of the other body. 

His record is a good illustration of the 
statement that partisanship and states- 
manship do not mesh very often. As his 
partisanship became less pronounced his 
statesmanship became more evident. If 
the free and peaceful world which we 
are all hoping for comes, it can then be 
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truly said that Senator ARTHUR H. VAN- 
DENBERG helped build the foundation for 
that world. On these broad and funda- 
mental problems he undoubtedly had a 
grasp that was unexcelled. His influ- 
ence will be felt by millions of persons 
who may get the freedom that they never 
had before. 

It was his attitude on these matters 
that leads me to say that of all the men 
I have known in Congress, he was the 
moe statesmanlike and also inspired me 
most. 

His Joss will be tremendous but all of 
us can make his work more successful 
by doing our part in trying to carry out 
his ideas. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from North Carolina 
(Mr. DEANE]. 

Mr. DEANE. Mr. Speaker, when I 
think of the distinguished and beloved 
Senator from Michigan, ARTHUR VAN- 
DENBERG, I think of the United Nations. 
During these days it is difficult when 
we think of our parties to be absolutely 
fair, unbiased, and sincere; we are so 
prone to put partisanship ahead of the 
welfare of our country. But I feel that 
no person in America made a greater 
contribution and exemplified a greater 
sincerity than did Senator VANDENBERG 
The people of both of our great parties 
respected this great statesman from 
Michigan. 

Mr. Speaker and Members of the 
House, I feel that much of the success 
of the United Nations is due to the lead- 
ership of Senator VANDENBERG, and I 
have a feeling, too, that if he were liv- 
ing and in his full vigor and strength 
that he would yet urge greater and more 
sincere cooperation on the part of our 
Congress with this great organization. 

Senator VANDENBERG exemplified in my 
opinion the ideology of “Not who is right, 
but what is right” when it came to a 
matter of a decision involving the peace 
of the world. 

We can only hope and pray that his 
vision of a great group of nations acting 
together in a common undertaking will 
yet prevail. To his memory I pay this 
very sincere salute. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio IMr. 
JENKINS]. 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my good fortune to know Senator 
ARTHUR VANDENBERG Well and intimately 
for a long time. As some of you know, 
I have had a somewhat extended experi- 
ence here as a Member of this House. 
Because of that I have had occasion to 
know a great many men who have served 
in the House or in the Senate. I pre- 
sume, like all the rest of you, I would 
mentally appraise them as I met them 
and had association with them. I have 
appraised Senator VANDENBERG for a long 
time. There are other men that I have 
met and known as Members of the 
House or Senate who probably could 
match him in oratory and in debate, but 
nobody that I have known here in Con- 
gress in either House was superior to 
Senator ARTHUR VANDENBERG in putting 
on paper what he thought, what he be- 
lieved, and what he wanted to say. His 
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ability in this respect was to my mind 
responsible for the high standing that 
he achieved among the statesmen of his 
generation. To his family I extend my 
sympathy and I say to his children that 
they no doubt found many character- 
istics of mind and heart that will cause 
them to forever revere and respect their 
brilliant father. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may extend their remarks at this point 
on this resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tion has lost one of its most distin- 
guished sons in the death of Senator 
ARTHUR VANDENBERG, Of Michigan. 

It was my privilege to work with Sen- 
ator VANDENBERG for many years, and 
particularly at the time that I served as 
House majority leader in the Eightieth 
Congress and he was chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 
It is on the basis of this pleasant asso- 
ciation with the Senator that I place my 
high evaluation on his record of service 
to America. 

When history places its final assess- 
ment on his contribution to the country 
during his long and illustrious career in 
the Senate of the United States I am 
confident that the sentiments expressed 
here now by his colleagues of both Houses 
shall not have proved without founda- 
tion. 

If by his works they shall know him, 
then future generations of Americans 
will know that the Senator from Michi- 
gan was a man of great intellectual and 
moral stature; a man conscious of his 
responsibilities, determined to fulfill his 
obligations of office and devoted to the 
land he served so well. 

In his great capacity for hard work, 
it may well be that he hastened his un- 
timely death by his very insistence that 
whatever it was humanly possible for 
him to do should not be left undone, 

It is tragic for the welfare of our peo- 
ple that Senator VANDENBERG should 
have been stricken at a time when the 
fulfillment of his tremendous capacities 
appeared to be at hand. That we in the 
Congress should find ourselves now be- 
reft of his wise leadership, his friendly 
counsel and his broad experience in the 
field of foreign relations is a dishearten- 
ing fact to contemplate. 

His was a commanding voice, a voice 
which gave eloquent expression to con- 
victions deeply held, convictions arising 
from profound thought, careful study, 
and a sincere desire to place country 
above all. 

In these unhappy times all of us shall 
miss the steading influence of a col- 
league held in deepest respect. The 
tasks we face will be less easy without 
the helpful voice and hand we knew so 
well. 

Words are poor things at best in time 
of sorrow and bereavement, but through 
them, and through his deeds, Americans 
of a future day will learn that the Sen- 
ator from Michigan was a man loved and 
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venerated by his compatriots; that he 
was held in justifiable esteem for his un- 
selfish service to a noble cause. 

I add my tribute to the late Senator 
ARTHUR VANDENBERG, Of Michigan, of 


whom no greater thing may be said than 


that he lived a rich and useful life, a life 
dedicated to the welfare of his country- 
men. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
the death of ARTHUR VANDENBERG, senior 
Senator from the State of Michigan, is a 
very great loss to his State and to the 
Nation as a whole. 

Successful as an editor, successful as 
an author, he was to attain outstanding 
success as a Member of the United States 
Senate in extremely difficult times. 

Elected to the Senate in 1928, he be- 
came recognized throughout the Nation 
as one of its outstanding Members and 
as a leader in the field of foreign affairs, 
serving as chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee of the Senate during 
the Eightieth Congress, and playing a 
vital role in the molding of important 
legislation dealing with relations be- 
tween this country and other nations in 
the free world. 

In these critical days in the history 
of the world the country can ill afford 
to lose his great ability and fine capacity 
for leadership. 

I have known him over the years, ever 
since he came to Washington, as a per- 
sonal friend. I shall miss him. 

I join in heartfelt sympathy to the 
members of his family and to all those 
close to him. 

Mr. SHAFER. Mr. Speaker, with my 
fellow citizens of Michigan and of the 
Nation, and with my colleagues in Con- 
gress, I mourn the passing of Senator 
ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG. 

My personal acquaintance and as- 
sociation with Senator VANDENBERG be- 
gan long before either of us came to 
Congress. He was the city editor of a 
Grand Rapids newspaper when I held 
my first job as a reporter with the paper. 

In later years it was my pleasure, on 
numerous occasions, to have him speak 
in my district. In those addresses, with 
the graciousness so characteristic of him, 
he would invariably refer to me as his 
“protege.” 

Senator VANDENBERG was faithful to 
his duties as a United States Senator 
even to the detriment of his health, 
From his sense of public obligation he 
remained at his post against the counsel 
of his physician, undoubtedly aggravat- 
ing the condition which has led to his 
long illness and finally his death. 

ARTHUR VANDENBERG Will always be re- 
membered, by the Nation and the 
world, for his advocacy of national unity 
in the cause of world peace. The im- 
pulse which prompted his sponsorship 
of the bipartisan foreign policy—which 
he preferred to call nonpartisan—was 
deeply patriotic. Unfortunately, as he 
lived to learn, it takes two to make a bi- 
partisan foreign policy. Unfortunately, 
too, the bipartisan policy he espoused 
was not extended to those crucial inter- 
national conferences, particularly at 
Yalta and Potsdam, which did so much 
to create our present critical dilemma. 
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The Nation still needed ARTHUR VAN- 
DENBERG. Even more it still needs the 
sort of unity, in support of sound prin- 
ciples of enlightened self-interest, which 
ARTHUR VANDENBERG envisioned and 
which he strove so valiantly to achieve. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have five legislative days within 
which to revise and extend their re- 
marks in respect to the resolution just 
offered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 


HOUSE MEMBERS OF FUNERAL 
COMMITTEE 


The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints 
as members of the committee on the part 
of the House to attend the funeral the 
following Members: Messrs. WOODRUFF, 
WOLCOTT, DINGELL, DONDERO, CRAWFORD, 
HOFFMAN of Michigan, SHAFER, BLACK- 
NEY, BENNETT of Michigan, POTTER, 
RABAUT, O'BRIEN of Michigan, Forp, 
LESINSKI, MACHROWICZ, MEADER, and 
Miss THompson of Michigan. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the balance of the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That as a further mark of re- 


spect to the memory of the deceased the 
House do now adjourn. 


The resolution was agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 3 o’clock and 1 min- 
ute p. m.) the House adjourned, under 
its previous order, until Monday, April 
23, 1951, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


395. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, a 
letter from the Administrator, Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, transmitting 
the Semi-Annual Report of the Federal 
National Mortgage Association for the 
6 months ended December 31, 1950, in 
accordance with section 306 of the Na- 
tional Housing Act, as amended, and sec- 
tion 2 (6) of Reorganization Plan No. 
22 of 1950, was taken from the Speaker's 
table, and referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. EBERHARTER: Committee on Ways 
and Means. Part II, minority views on H. R. 
2084. A bill relating to the treatment of 
powers of appointment for estate- and gift- 
tax purposes; (Rept. No. 327, pt. II). Or- 
dered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public bills 
and resolutions were introduced and sev- 
erally referred, as follows: 

By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H. R. 3781. A bill relating to the promotion 

of veterans of World War II in the field sery- 


ice of the Post Office Department; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 
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By Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin: 

H. R. 3782. A bill to authorize a per capita 
payment to members of the Menominee 
Tribe of Indians; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin: 

H. R. 3783. A bill to redefine the term “em- 
ployee of the Government,” as used in chap- 
ter 171 of title 28, United States Code (re- 
lating to tort claims procedure), so as to in- 
clude within such term certain caretakers 
employed by the National Guard; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

H. R. 3784. A bill to provide for the trans- 
fer of the Spanish-Mexican land-grant pa- 
pers to the custody of the secretary of state 
of California; to the Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service, 

By Mr. KEARNEY: 

H. R. 3785. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to increase the criminal penalty 
provided for persons convicted of gathering 
or delivering certain defense information to 
aid a foreign government in time of peace; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KIRWAN: 

H. R. 3790. A bill making appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

By Mr. BENNETT of Florida: 

H. Res. 202. Resolution concerning the for- 
eign policy in the Far East of the United 
States; to the Committee on Rules, 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Kansas, requesting a 
study and reexamination to be made of all 
plans for flood-control dams and works in 
the State of Kansas which were authorized 
more than 5 years ago and on which actual 
work has not been started; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CRUMPACKER: 

H. R. 3786. A bill for the relief of Victorina 

Molina; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin: 

H. R. 3787. A bill conferring jurisdiction 
upon the United States District Court for the 
Western District of Wisconsin to hear, de- 
termine, and render judgment upon the 
claims of Stanley J. Nietupski and Sarah 
Jane Nietupski; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MITCHELL: 

H. R. 3788. A bill for the relief of Camilla 

Pintos; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan: 

H.R, 3789. A bill for the relief of Roose- 
velt Pollard, the General Exchange Insurance 
Corp., and Fred Warren; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 

237. Mr. BUSH presented a resolution of 
Lieutenant John C. Roche Post, No. 212, Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars of the United States, 
Bradford, Pa.; which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
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SENATE 


Monnay, Apri 23, 1951 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, April 17, 
1951) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, whose truest words 
to us are heard in the silences of the 
soul: Grant Thy servants, in the public 
ministry of this chamber of debate and 
decision, quiet hearts and open minds. 
May the fret and fever of our own spirits 
not add to the confusion of a confused 
age, instead of helping and healing. Be- 
wildered by the world’s upheaval we lose 
certitude and stability and self-control; 
we are tempted to yield to the angry 
emotions of the time. 

Forgive the petulance of our impa- 
tience, our hasty judgments, and our 
childish outbursts. Give us a faith that 
will not shrink, though pressed by every 
foe. Be Thou the shining presence in 
every fear-shadowed area of life. Take 
to Thyself those who in the fiery hur- 
ricane of battle under eastern skies are 
giving their lives that freedom may live. 
Hasten the day when righteousness shall 
be triumphant, and peace shall bless our 
land and every land. Through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MCFARLAND, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
April 19, 1951, was dispensed with. 

MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nom- 
inations were communicated to the Sen- 
ate by Mr. Miller, one of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Snader, its assistant 
reading clerk, announced that the House 
had passed a joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
238) making an emergency appropria- 
tion for the fiscal year 1951, and for 
other purposes, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 


NOTICE OF HEARING OF NOMINATION OF 
RICHARD T. RIVES TO BE UNITED 
STATES CIRCUIT JUDGE, FIFTH CIR- 
CUIT 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, and in accordance with the rules 
of the committee, I desire to give notice 
that a public hearing has been scheduled 
for Monday, April 30, 1951, at 10 a. m., in 
room 424, Senate Office Building, upon 
the nomination of Richard T. Rives, of 
Alabama, to be United States circuit 
judge, fifth circuit, vice Hon. Leon Mc- 
Cord, retired. At the indicated time and 
place all persons interested in the nomi- 
nation may make such representations 
as may be pertinent. The subcommit- 
tee consists of the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. McCarran], chairman; the Sena- 
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tor from Mississippi IMr. EASTLAND]; 
and the Senator from Wisconsin IMr. 
WILEY]. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senators be 
permitted to present petitions and me- 
morials, submit reports, introduce bills 
and joint resolutions, and transact other 
routine business, without debate, and 
that the time be not charged to either 
side. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordcred. 


THE LATE SENATOR ARTHUR H, 
VANDENBERG 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a telegram from Mauricio Nabuco, 
Brazilian Ambassador, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be print- 
ed in the Rrecorp,.as follows: 


APRIL 19, 1951. 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. C.: 
On behalf of my Government and my own, 
I wish to associate myself with the Senate 
of the United States of America in mourn- 
ing the loss of Senator Arthur Vandenberg. 
Mauricio NABUCO, 
Brazilian Ambassador, 


DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a list of papers and documents on 
the files of several departments and 
agencies of the Government which are 
not needed in the conduct of business 
and have no permanent value or his- 
torical interest, and requesting action 
looking to their disposition, which, with 
the accompanying papers, was referred 
to a Joint Select Committee on the Dis- 
position of Papers in the Executive De- 
partments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. 
JOHNSTON of South Carolina, and Mr. 
Lancer members of the committee on 
the part of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, ete., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A resolution adopted by the Municipal 
Council of Polo, Province of Bulacan, Re- 
public of the Philippines, favoring the en- 
actment of legislation providing additional 
war damage appropriations; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

A resolution adopted by the Municipal 
Council of Plaridel, Province of Bulacan, Re- 
public of the Philippines, expressing grati- 
tude for the generosity of the American peo- 
ple; to the Committee on Armed Services. 


By Mr. THYE: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Minnesota; to the Committee 
on Armed Services; 

“Resolution 7 
“Joint resolution memorializing the Secre- 
tary of the Army of the United States to 
take such action as is necessary to make 
available to the State of Minnesota such 
arms, uniforms, and equipment as are nec- 
essary to equip the Minnesota State Guard 

“Whereas the Selective Service Act of 1950 
authorizes the [resident to order into the 
active military or naval service of the United 
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States for a period of not to exceed 21 
months, with or without their consent, any 
or all members and units of any or all Re- 
serve components of the Armed Forces of 
the United States; and 
“Whereas pursuant to this authority, the 
President has, in the past féw months, or- 
dered into the active military service of the 
United States, the following elements of the 
Minnesota National Guard: One Hundred 
and Ninth Truck Transportation Battalion, 
Headquarters and Headquarters Battery, 
Two Hundred and Sixteenth AAA Group, 
Forty-seventh Infantry Division, and One 
Hundred and Thirty-third Fighter Wing, a 
total of approximately 8,000 officers and 
men; and 
“Whereas this situation has reduced the 
military forces of the State of Minnesota to 
two battalions of antiaircraft and has made 
it necessary that the State assume the re- 
sponsibility of organizing a State guard to 
assume defense, security, protective, and 
public welfare functions which are normally 
those of the National Guard; and 
“Whereas considerable quantities of arms, 
uniforms, and equipment are necessary and 
essential to the organization and operation 
of a State guard which will result in a large 
expenditure of funds by the State of Minne- 
sota; and 
“Whereas Public Law 849, Eighty-first 
Congress, authorizes the creation of State 
guards by the States and Territories during 
the present emergency and authorizes the 
Secretary of the Army, in his discretion and 
under regulations determined by him, to is- 
sue from time to time, for the use of such 
State guard military forces, arms, uniforms, 
and equipment; and 
“Whereas it appears evident that the Sec- 
retary of the Army has not implemented the 
discretionary authority conferred on him 
by Public Law No. 849 and that no regula- 
tions making it possible for States or Terri- 
tories to be issued arms, uniforms, and 
equipment for State guards have been pro- 
mulgated nor have arms, uniforms, and 
equipment been issued for this purpose: 
Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved by the Legislature of the State of 
Minnesota, That the Secretary of the Army 
be memorialized and petitioned to take such 
action as is necessary to make available to 
the State of Minnesota, under such regula- 
tions as he may prescribe, the arms, uni- 
forms, and equipment, or so much thereof 
as may be available, for the purposes herein 
stated; be it further 
“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be forwarded to the Secretary of Defense, to 
the Secretary of the Army, to the Chief of 
the National Guard Bureau, and to each 
Senator and Representative in Congress 
from the State of Minnesota. 
“C. ELMER ANDERSON, 
“President of the Senate, 
“JoHN A. HARTLE, 
“Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
“Passed the senate the 3d day of April in 
the year of our Lord 1951. 
“H. Y, Torrey, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“Passed the house of representatives the 
5th day of April in the year of our Lord 1951, 
“G. H. LEAHY, 
“Chief Clerk, House of Representatives, 
“Approved April 12, 1951. : 
“LUTHER W. YOUNGDAHL, 
“Governor of the State of Minnesota.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Minnesota; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: 

“Resolution 6 
“Concurrent resolution memorializing Con- 
gress to establish a national cemetery at 

Birch Coulee Battlefield in Renville 

County, Minn. 

“Whereas, on September 2 and 3, 1862, 
there was fought at Birch Coulee in Renville 
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County a battle with the Indians of great 
historic importance, at which soldiers and 
pioneer citizens, heroically fighting against 
overwhelming odds, laid down their lives; 
and 
“Whereas said battlefield has been set 
apart and designated as a State park and 
cemetery of the State of Minnesota by laws 
1929, chapter 75; and 
“Whereas said battlefield, by reason of its 
unsurpassed natural beauty and advanta- 
geous location is eminently suitable for a 
national cemetery for soldier and sailor dead, 
and there is urgent need for such cemetery 
in this section of the country: Now, there- 
fore, be it 
“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Minnesota (the senate con- 
curring therein) That the Congress of the 
United States of America be and hereby is 
requested to establish a national cémetery 
upon said battlefield, and to provide for the 
acquisition by the United States of the neces- 
sary ground therefor, including the ground 
already set apart as a State park and ceme- 
tery, or so much thereof as may be required; 
be it further 
“Resolved, That it is the sense of this leg- 
islature that in case the Congress shall es- 
tablish a national cemetery upon said battle- 
field, the State of Minnesota will cede to the 
United States that part of said battlefield 
which has already been set apart as a State 
park and cemetery and will consent to the 
acquisition by the United States of such fur- 
ther ground as may be desired for a national 
cemetery; be it further 
“Resolved, That the secretary of state 
transmit a copy of this resolution, properly 
attested, by the proper officers of both houses, 
be sent to the President of the United States, 
the Secretary of War, the presiding officers 
of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
and to each United States Senator and Mem- 
ber of Congress from the State of Minnesota, 
“JOHN Q. HARTLE, 
“Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
“C, ELMER ANDERSON, 
“President of the Senate. 


“Passed the house of representatives, the 
7th day of March 1951. 
“G. H, LEAHY, 
“Chief Clerk, House of Representatives. 
“Passed the senate, the 6th, day of April 
1951. 
“H, Y. TERREY, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“Approved April 12, 1951. 
“LUTHER W. YOUNGDAHL, 
“Governor of the State of Minnesota.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Minnesota; to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 


“Resolution 8 


“Joint resolution memorializing the Congress 
of the United States to continue furnish- 
ing food, feed, and fiber to countries of 
Europe and Asia in an effort to resist com- 
munistic aggression 
“Whereas hunger and want breed tyranny 

and facilitate the encroachment of commu- 

nism on the countries of Europe and Asia 
and cause the espousal of unsound forms of 
government; and 

“Whereas food, feed, and fiber, by alle- 
viating conditions of hunger and want, will 
assist in the maintenance of independent 
and democratic peoples; and 

“Whereas the furnishing of food, feed, and 
fiber by this country will strengthen and 
encourage the development of democracy in 

Europe and Asia and tend to create amity 

between this country and the recipients of 

such food, feed, and fiber; and 
“Whereas the furnishing of food, feed, and 
fiber to friendly countries in Europe and 

Asia will assist them in resisting communis- 

tic aggression and also tend to minimize 

the potential military effort of the United 

States in Europe and Asia; and 
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“Whereas the food, feed, and fiber will 
strengthen the forces of those countries 
espousing democratic principles and will be 
to the mutual advantage of countries re- 
sisting communistic aggression: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the Legislature of the State 
of Minnesota, That the Congress of the 
United States be memorialized to continue 
and increase the supply of food, feed, and 
fiber sent to friendly peoples in Europe and 
Asia, and that such food, feed, and fiber be 
furnished out of surplus stockpiles on hand, 
and that supervision and distribution be 
made directly to the countries friendly to 
the United States, and that such products 
be so identified as to the source of materials 
involved; be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state 
transmit a copy of this resolution to the 
Secretary of the Senate and the Chief Clerk 
of the House of Representatives of the 
United States and each of the nine Congress- 
men from the State of Minnesota and both 
of the United States Senators. 

“JOHN A. HARTLE, 

“Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
“C. ELMER ANDERSON, 

“President of the Senate. 

“Passed the house of representatives the 
Ith day of March 1951. 

“G, H. LEAHY, 
“Chief Clerk, House of Representatives. 

“Passed the senate the 13th day of April 
1951. 

“H. Y. TORREY, 
“Secretary of the Senate, 

“Approved April 18, 1951. 

“LUTHER W. YOUNGDAHL, 
“Governor of the State of Minnesota.” 


(The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a joint resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Minnesota, identical with the 
foregoing, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations.) 

By Mr. AIKEN: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Vermont; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry: 


“Joint resolution requesting Members of 
Congress to support the agricultural 
conservation program 

“Whereas the preservation of the soils of 
this Nation, and in particular the topsoil, is 
necessary; and 

“Whereas we believe the preservation of 
this soil is a responsibility of all people; and 

“Whereas for the past 15 years the United 
States Department of Agriculture, through 
the agricultural conservation program, has 
done much to maintain and rebuild soils, 
and, likewise, make farmers and society in 
general more conscious of the need for such 
preservation; and 

“Whereas during this period some 12,000 
Vermont farmers have put to good use the 
several soil-building practices of the agri- 
cultural conservation program; and 

“Whereas, in carrying out these practices, 
the Vermont farmer is now more than match- 
ing Government funds dollar for dollar; and 

“Whereas, through the medium of farmer- 
elected committeemen throughout the State, 
farm leadership has been developed to a most 
helpful degree; and 

“Whereas we believe that farmers particu- 
larly during this defense period should not 
be forced to exploit their soils in the pro- 
duction of the additional food and fiber 
needed; and 

“whereas we firmly believe that such 
would become a necessity should the agricul- 
tural conservation program be curtailed: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the senate and house of rep- 
resentatives: 

“1. That the Congress of the United States 
be respectfully urged to give the necessary 
and adequate support to the continuance of 
the agricultural conservation program; and 
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“2. That Vermont Senators GEORGE D. 
Aten and Ratpu E. FLANDERS and the State 
Representative in Congress, Winston L. 
Proury, be asked to give their wholehearted 
support to the agricultural conservation pro- 
gram, and, likewise, to vote to continue the 
annual national appropriation of $285,000,- 
009; and 

“3. That an adequate amount be set aside 
from such appropriation to make it possible 
to administer the program through the pres- 
ent system of farmer-elected committee- 
men; and 

“4. That the secretary of state be directed 
to transmit duly attested copies of this me- 
morial to be transmitted to the President of 
the United States, to the President of the 
United States Senate, to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, to the chairmen of 
the Senate and House Committees on Agri- 
culture, to the chairmen of the Senate and 
House Committees on Appropriations, to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and to our congres- 
sional delegation. 

“WALLACE M. Fay, 
“Speaker of the House of Represent- 
at ives. 
“JOSEPH B. JOHNSON, 
“President of the Senate. 

“Approved April 13, 1951. 

“LEE E. EMERSON, 
“Governor.” 


USE OF CHINESE NATIONALIST TROOPS 
AGAINST CHINESE COMMUNISTS—RES- 
OLUTION OF CALIFORNIA SENATE 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
present for appropriate reference and 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a resolution adopted by 
the Senate of the State of California, 
relative to the use of Chinese National- 
ist troops in combat against Chinese 
Communists. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and, under the rule, 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

Senate Resolution 114 
Resolution relative to the use of Chinese Na- 
tionalist troops in combat against Chi- 
nese Communists 

Whereas during the past few days Cali- 
fornia’s National Guard, Fortieth Division, 
arrived in Japan; and 

Whereas President Harry S. Truman has 
seen fit to relieve General of the Army Doug- 
las MacArthur of all authority as Commander 
of United Nations Forces in Korea, Com- 
mander of United States Military Forces, Far 
— 5 Theater, for alleged noncooperation; 

Whereas General MacArthur has advocated 
the use of Chinese Nationalist military 
troops in combat against Chinese Commu- 
nist military forces; and 

Whereas such dismissal indicates an opin- 
ion of the President of the United States to 
refuse to allow Chinese Nationalist troops 
to aid and assist United States military forces 
presently engaged in combat against Com- 
munist military units in Korea; and 

Whereas the Senate of the State of Cali- 
fornia recognizes that the military action in 
Korea is but a battle in the war against com- 
munism; and 

Whereas the Chinese Nationalist army 
leaders have indicated their desire to aid 
and assist United States forces in engaging 
in combat for the purposes of defeating and 
destroying Chinese Communist military 
forces; and 

Whereas all governments of nations de- 
sirous of joining in a crusade to destroy com- 
munistic aggressors should be encouraged 
and utilized to the end that the majority 
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of lives sacrificed in the present conflict 
against the Chinese Communist troops 
should not be drawn in vast measure from 
American military personnel, and in par- 
ticular the anticipated use of the California 
Fortieth National Guard Division: Therefore 

The Senate of the State of California re- 
spectfully memorializes the President of the 
United States to seriously reexamine the de- 
sirability of permitting the use of Chinese 
Nationalist military forces in the common 
cause of destroying Chinese Communist ag- 
gression in Asia, and the utilization of Chi- 
nese Nationalist troops prior to, or in con- 
junction with, utilization of California 
Fortieth National Guard Division in combat. 

J. A. BEEK, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


TELEVISION CHANNELS FOR EDUCA- 
TIONAL PURPOSES—LETTER FROM 
LAKE BLUFF PARENT-TEACHERS ASSO- 
CIATION, SHOREWOOD, WIS. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have in 
my hands a very splendid letter from 
Mrs. Rod Van Every, radio-television 


chairman of the Lake Bluff Parent- 


— 


Teachers Association at Shorewood, 
Wis., on the issue of allocation of a suffi- 
cient number of television channels for 
educational purposes. 

I should like to point out that my State 
of Wisconsin has a great record and 
background insofar as utilizing broad- 
casting facilities for education and cul- 
ture. It is only natural, therefore, that 
the people of the Badger State have fol- 
lowed with tremendous interest the prob- 
lem of making full use of the miracle 
medium of television for educational 
purposes. For that reason I have been 
deeply interested in the bill introduced by 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BEN- 
ton] which is now pending before the 
Interstate Commerce Committee, the 
purpose of which is to explore this whole 
subject before a rigid UHF and VHF 
channel pattern is set which may not be 
conducive to the goal I have stated. We 
of Wisconsin definitely want to make sure 
that TV is indeed made available for our 
Badger educational system, particularly 
in Milwaukee. 

I ask unanimous consent, therefore, 
that Mrs. Van Every’s letter be printed 
at this point in the Recorp and referred 
to the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Lake BLUFF PTA, 
Shorewood, Wis., April 18, 1951. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: The Lake Bluff Par- 
ent-Teacher Association of Shorewood, Wis., 
has gone on record approving the reservation 
of 25 percent of all television channels for 
educational purposes. 

The association has read of your interest 
in this matter, heightened probably by your 
work on the crime investigating committee. 
The same increase in interest in television as 
an educational medium was experienced here 
by the thousands who watched the commit- 
tee at work in New York and Washington. 

The association hopes that you will con- 
tinue to urge the Federal Communications 
Commission to set aside these educational 
channels. It also hopes that the FCC will 
take favorable action on any move from the 
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Milwaukee area toward establishment of an 
educational station here. 
The association is composed of 800 
members. 
Sincerely, 
ETHEL VAN EVERY, 
Radio-Television Chairman. 


FEDERAL GASOLINE TAXES—RESOLU- 
TION OF RHODE ISLAND GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, on be- 
half of my colleague, the senior Senator 
from Rhode Island (Mr. GREEN] and my- 
self, I present for appropriate reference, 
and ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp, a resolution 
adopted by the General Assembly of 
Rhode Island, and approved on April 6, 
1951, by the Acting Governor of Rhode 
Island, opposing the proposed doubling 
of the present Federal gasoline taxes 
from 14% cents to 3 cents per gallon. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and, under the rule, ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Resolution memorializing Congress to oppose 
the proposed doubling of the present Fed- 
eral gasoline taxes 1½ cents to 3 cents per 
gallon 
Whereas the Congress of the United States 

is now considering raising the Federal gas- 

oline tax from 144 cents to 3 cents per gal- 
lon; and 

Whereas motor-vehicle users are among 
the most heavily taxed of all groups in the 
Nation and now pay more than $4,000,000,- 
000 annually in special motor-vehicle taxes; 
and 
Whereas all working people in Rhode Is- 
land, particularly those engaged in defense 
plants, would be forced to pay higher gaso- 
line taxes because the vast majority of this 
group must use an automobile to get to and 
from work; and 

Whereas an increased Federal gasoline tax 
would add to all manufacturing and delivery 
costs, causing added price increases in prac- 
tically all consumer products and commodi- 
ties; and 

Whereas all industries in the State would 
be compelled to meet increased transporta- 
tion costs; and 

Whereas the Federal gasoline taxes dupli- 
cate existing State taxes, making a further 
addition to this tax uneconomic and unfair; 
and 

Whereas the Federal gasoline tax has al- 
ways been held to be only a temporary levy; 
and 

Whereas the President has urged Congress 
to confine excise tax increases to less essen- 
tial consumer goods and goods which use 
materials which will be in short supply: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Rhode Island General 

Assembly hereby petition and memorialize 

the Eighty-second Congress of the United 

States not to approve any proposed legisla- 

tion which would further increase the Fed- 

eral tax on gasoline; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state pre- 
pare and forward copies of this resolution 
to each Rhode Island Member of Congress 
to be presented by them to the proper com- 
mittees in Congress considering such leg- 
isiation, 


EXTENSION OF DIRECT LOAN PRO- 
GRAM—RESOLUTION OF JOSEPH L. 
DAVIS POST, NO. 47, THE AMERICAN 
LEGION, HAVRE DE GRACE, MD. 


Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk for appropriate reference, 
and ask unanimous consent to have 
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printed in the Recorp, a resolution 
adopted by Joseph L. Davis Post, No. 47, 
American Legion, Inc., Department of 
Maryland, urging the extension of the 
present direct-loan program of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration for another year. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


JosePH L. Davis Fost, No. 47, 
THE AMERICAN LEGION, INC., 
Havre de Grace, Md., April 6, 1951. 
Senator HERBERT R. O'CONOR, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR O'CONOR: At a regular meet - 
ing of Joseph L. Davis Post, No. 47, the 
American Legion, held on Wednesday eve- 
ning, March 28, 1951, the following resolu- 
tion was unanimously adopted: 

“The direct-loan program of the Veterans’ 
Admiristration has enabled a great many 
veterans of Harford and Cecil Counties to 
purchase a home under the GI bill of rights. 
As it is practically impossible for veterans 
to obtain GI home loans from local banks 
and local financial institutions, they would 
not have been able to secure a home without 
the help of a direct GI loan, 

“If the present direct-loan program is al- 
lowed to die on June 30, 1951, there will be 
many, many veterans who need and want 
homes but will not be able to get them be- 
cause of the impossibility of financing. This 
situation is considered serious and will de- 
prive many veterans of the privileges of the 
GI bill of rights. 

“Tt is felt that this condition must exist 
in general in most parts of the State of 

Maryland and throughout the Nation. 
Resolved, That this post go on record in 
favor of extending the present direct-loan 
program of the Veterans’ Administration for 
another year when said program expires 
June 30, 1951, under the present law; further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
mailed to the Senators and Congressmen 
from Maryland urging their support of this 
much-needed legislation.” 

Very truly yours, 
GEORGE L. KALB, 
Post Commander. 


RECALL OF GEN. DOUGLAS MacARTHUR— 
CONCURRENT RESOLUTION OF MICH- 
IGAN LEGISLATURE 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
present for appropriate reference a con- 
current resolution adopted by the Mich- 
igan Legislature relating to the recall of 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp, together with the concurrent 
resolution, a covering letter from State 
Representative William S. Broomfield, 
sponsor of the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The concur- 
rent resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred, and, without ob- 
jection, the concurrent resolution and 
letter will be printed in the RECORD. 

The letter is as follows: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Lansing, Mich., April 17, 1951. 
Hon. HOMER FERGUSON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Fercuson: Under separate 
cover you will receive from the clerk of the 
Michigan House of Representatives a copy 
of House Concurrent Resolution No. 45, in- 
troduced by myself, together with 53 other 
members of the house and 26 members of 
the senate. 
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This resolution clearly manifests the in- 
dignation of the members of the Michigan 
Legislature toward the ill-advised action of 
the President of the United States in remov- 
ing Gen. Douglas MacArthur from his com- 
mand and further expresses the unwavering 
confidence the American people hold in his 
great military leadership. 

As the “arsenal of democracy” during 
World War II when countless tons of muni- 
tions flowed in unending streams from its 
many factories to the far-flung corners of the 
earth where our armies fought so gallantly 
to exterminate the evil forces of aggression 
and as a great producing State, ever prepared 
to do its part in helping to supply the neces- 
sary instruments of war to be used in sup- 
pressing and removing forever the commu- 
nistic elements who seek to enslave our free- 
dom-loving nations, Michigan wholeheartedly 
gives its stamp of approval to the widespread 
censure of an incompetent politician whose 
tragic bungling has placed this Nation in 
great peril. 

Today the American people and their allies 
eagerly and profoundly await the wise coun- 
sel and forthright leadership only General 
MacArthur can give to them in one of their 
greatest hours of need. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD, 
State Representative. 


The concurrent resolution was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations 
and, under the rule, ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


House Concurrent Resolution 45 
Concurrent resolution of regret 


Whereas at 1 o'clock a. m. of this day, world 
communism achieved its greatest victory of 
the decade in the dismissal of Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur; and 

Whereas the task of stemming the tide of 
communism in the Far East has been made 
immeasurably harder by the removal of the 
symbol of our victory of the last war in the 
Orient; and 

Whereas the group in our own country 
which favors the doctrine of appeasement 
in the Far East have set in motion the same 
forces under which the Chamberlain policies 
led to World War II and have joined us with 
the appeasement policy of Great Britain; and 

Whereas this country and the United Na- 
tions have lost the services of one of the 
greatest military leaders of all time and the 
most successful administrator of conquered 
territory we have ever produced; and 

Whereas those who have plotted the de- 
struction of a great man have succeeded, at 
a potential sacrifice of our soldiers in Korea 
and possibly elsewhere in the East; and 

Whereas the long-planned scheme for the 
military removal of MacArthur was assured 
of success by the device of placing a su- 
preme commander in the field under orders 
to achieve a military victory while at the 
same time tying his hands by not permitting 
policy decisions and not supplying such de- 
cisions as a guide; and 

Whereas the people of the country have 
confidence in MacArthur to an extent far 
greater than any confidence they have in 
those who have dismissed him; and 

Whereas a majority of the legislature feels 
that the loss to this country by the removal 
of our commander in Korea and Japan may 
only be retrieved by the displacement of 
those who have caused the loss: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the Legislature of the State 
of Michigan joins wholeheartedly in the 
widespread condemnation of the action of 
the President in removing General Mac- 
Arthur, without trial by court martial, and 
without giving him a chance to defend him- 
self; and be it further 
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Resolved, That the President be requested 
to advise the country of the policy he has 
determined on for further action in the Far 
East and to specify whether that policy is to 
be one of appeasement or one of maintenance 
of the campaign so vigorously and success- 
fully accomplished by General MacArthur 
in halting the tide of Communist success 
among the hundreds of millions of actual 
and potential enemies of this country in the 
Orient; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States, which in the final analysis must de- 
termine the policy of this country in world 
affairs, provide a forum wherein General 
MacArthur may be permitted to refute his 
would-be detractors; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to General MacArthur, the President, 
and to each member of the Michigan dele- 
gation in the Congress of the United States. 

Adopted by the house April 11, 1951. 

NORMAN C. PHILLEs, 
Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Adopted by the senate April 12, 1951, 

FRED I. CHASE, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 24. A bill to amend the act entitled “An 
act to provide better facilities for the en- 
forcement of the customs and immigration 
laws”, approved June 26, 1930, as amended 
(Rept. No. 289); 

. 1109. A bill for the relief of Grady 
Franklin Welch (Rept. No. 290); 

H. R. 622. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Ok- 
sana Stepanovna Kasenkina (Rept. No. 255); 

H. R. 632. A bill for the relief of Janina 
Wojeicka, Wojciech Andrej Wojcicki and 
Stanislaw Wojcicki (Rept. No. 256); 

H. R. 664. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Coral 
E. Alldritt (Rept. No. 257); 

H. R. 667, A bill for the relief of Hildegard 
Dettling and Judith Ingeborg Dettling (Rept. 
No. 258); 

H. R. 714. A bill for the relief of James A. 
G. Martindale (Rept. No. 259); 

H. R. 781. A bill for the relief of Frederick 
Edmond Tomkins, Mary Ann Tomkins, and 
Edward Marshall Tomkins (Rept. No. 260); 

H. R. 789. A bill for the relief of John Yan 
Chi Gee (Rept. No. 261); 

H. R. 889. A bill for admission to the 
United States of Mrs. Margot Kazerski (Rept. 
No. 262); 

H. R. 887, A bill for the relief of First 
Lt. Walter S. Moe, Jr. (Rept. No. 263); 

H.R.889. A bill for the relief of Lena 
Valsamis and Lucy Balosa Valsamis (Rept. 
No. 264); 

H. R. 890. A bill for the relief of Athina 
Mary Onassis (Rept. No. 265); 

H. R. 891. A bill for the relief of Mary 
Valsamis Dendramis and Vassili G. Dend- 
ramis (Rept. No. 266); 

H. R. 898. A bill for the relief of Gunter 
Arno Thelemann (Rept. No. 267); 

H. R. 1111. A bill for the relief of Taro 
Takara (Rept. No. 268); 

H.R.1117. A bill for the relief of Kimiko 
Shibuya (Rept. No. 269); 

H. R. 1121. A bill for the relief of Chin Yok 
Kong (Rept. No. 270); 

H. R. 1150. A bill for the relief of Mario 
Pucci, Giacomo Favetti, Giuseppe Omati, 
Vincenzo Andreani, Lambruno Sarzanini, 
and Alessandro Costa (Rept. No. 271); 

H. R. 1164. A bill for the relief of Pietro 
Gi_nnettino (Rept. No. 272); 

H. R. 1263. A bill for the relief of Dr. Chia 
Len Liu (Rept. No. 273); 

H. R. 1264. A bill for the relief of Jacquelyn 
Shelton (Rept. No. 274); 
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H. R.4421. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Fernand Van Den Branden (Rept. No. 275); 

H. R. 1438. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Inge- 
borg Ruth Sattler McLaughlin (Rept. No, 
276); 

H. R. 1451. A bill for the relief of Charles 
R. Keicher (Rept. No. 277); 

H. R. 1475. A bill for the relief of Elena 
Erbez (Rept. No. 278); 

H. R. 2068. A bill for the relief of Sook Kat 
(Rept. No. 279); 

H. R. 2357. A bill for the relief of Lucia 
Adamos (Rept. No. 280); 

H. R. 2450. A bill for the relief of Concetta 
Santagati Giordano (Rept. No. 281); 

H. R. 3291. A bill to amend subdivision a 
ef section 34 of the Bankruptcy Act, as 
amended (Rept. No. 282); and 

H. R. 3292. A bill to amend subdivision a 
of section 55 of the Bankruptcy Act, as 
amended (Rept. No. 283). 

By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

S. 1229. A bill for the relief of Jan Josef 
Wieckoweki and his wife and daughter (Rept. 
No. 264); 

H. R. 756. A bill for the relief of Nicoletta 
and Guilia Pontrelli (Rept. No. 284); 

H. R. 1424. A bill for the relief of T. L. 
Morrow (Rept. No. 285); 

H. R. 1722. A bill for the relief of Louise 
Leitzinger and her daughter (Rept. No. 286); 
and 

H. R. 1823. A bill for the relief of Jose En- 
catnacion Ortiz (Rept. No. 287). 

By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with amendments: 

5.275. A bill for the relief of Rafael Ku- 
belik, his wife, Ludnila Kubelik, and their 
minor son, Martin Kubelik (Rept. No. 291); 

S. 652. A bill for the relief of Ruth Alice 
Crawshaw (Rept. No. 292); and 

H. R. 652. A bill for the relief of Mattie 
Mashaw (Rept. No. 288). 

By Mr, O'CONOR, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

S. 719. A bill to establish beyond doubt 
that, under the Robinson-Patman Act, it is 
a complete defense to a charge of price dis- 
crimination for the seller to show that its 
price differential has been made in good 
faith to meet the equally low price of a 
competitor; without amendment (Rept. No. 
293). 


CONTINUATION OF AUTHORITY FOR 


REGULATION OF EXPORTS—REPORT 
OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. MAX BANK. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, I report favorably, without 
amendment, the joint resolution (S. J. 
Res. 50) to provide for continuation of 
authority for regulation of exports, and 
Isubmit a report (No. 253) thereon. The 
law expires in June. 

There is in the report of the commit- 
tee a general statement of the purposes 
of the joint resolutions, which I shall not 
take the time of the Senate to read. 
However, I ask unanimous consent that 
the report be printed in the RECORD as a 
part of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received, and the joint resolution 
will be placed on the calendar, and, with- 
out objection, the report will be printed 
in the Recorp. 

The report (No. 253) is as follows: 

The Committee on Banking and Currency, 
to whom was referred the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 59) to provide for continuation of 
authority for regulation of exports, having 
considered the same, report favorably thereon 
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without amendment and recommended that 
the joint resolution do pass. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


On March 12, 1951, the chairman of your 
committee introduced Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 50 providing for extension for a 2-year 
period of the Export Control Act of 1949 
(Public Law 11, 81st Cong.), subject to ear- 
lier termination by the President or by the 
Congress through a concurrent resolution. 
The present law will expire on June 30, 1951, 
That is the only change the joint resolution 
makes in the existing law, which was en- 
acted after thorough hearings before your 
committee in January and February of 1949. 

Out of those hearings came legislation 
which is still fundamentally valid today. It 
grented broad power to the President to 
prohibit or curtail exportation from the 
United States, its Territories and posses- 
sions, of any articles, materials, or supplies 
in line with the declaration of policy set 
forth in the act. Under that policy export 
controls are to be used as necessary: (1) to 
protect the domestic economy from the ex- 
cessive drain of scarce materials and to re- 
duce the inflationary impact of abnormal 
foreign demand; (2) to further the foreign 
policy of the United States and aid in ful- 
filling its international responsibilities; and 
(3) to scrutinize exports from the stand- 
point of their significance to the national 
security. 

It appears obvious that the need for export 
control authority in order to carry out all 
phases of that policy is greatly enhanced 
during a period of uncertain international 
relations such as this Nation is now expe- 
riencing. This assumption is strengthened 
by the fact that no opposition to the ex- 
tension of this legislation has come to the 
attention of your committee. While differ- 
ences of opinion may have existed as to 
administration of the Export Control Act of 
1949 in some instances, they did not involve 
the sufficiency of the statute, 

The legislation authorizes the President 
to delegate the powers conferred upon him 
under the act to such Government depart- 
ments, agencies, or Officials as he deems 
appropriate. However, during any pericd in 
which the Secretary of Agriculture finds 
the supply of any agricultural commodity 
exceeds the requirements of the domestic 
economy, export controls are not to be ap- 
plied under the law except to the extent re- 
quired to carry out United States foreign 
policy, international responsibilities, or na- 
tional security. While this particular pro- 
vision will probably come into play on fewer 
occasions during a time when agricultural 
surpluses have turned into shortages, it rep- 
resents a sound safeguard to insure proper 
treatment of agricultural commodities in 
long supply and should therefore remain in 
the statute. i 

The existing law contains appropriate pro- 
visions to achieve coordination among exec- 
utive departments and agencies in the execu- 
tion of the law. 

It also carries a penal provision subject- 
ing convicted violators of the act or any 
regulation, order, or license issued thereunder 
to a fine of not more than $10,000 or impris- 
onment for not more than 1 year, or both. 
Ample investigatory powers are given to ad- 
ministrative officers by the statute to enforce 
the act. It also prohibits publication or 
disclosure of confidential information unless 
the administering official determines such 
course of action to be contrary to the na- 
tional interest. Quarterly reports are re- 
quired by the statute to be submitted to the 
President and the Congress within 45 days 
after the close of each quarter. 

Enactment of the joint resolution extend- 
ing the life of the Export Control Act of 1949 
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until June 30, 1953, is advocated by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce and the Director of Defense 
Mobilization, as shown by the following let- 
ters: 
THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, April 18, 1951. 
Hon. BURNET R. MAYBANK, 

Chairman, Committee on Banking and 
Currency, United States Senate, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is to advise you 
of my views regarding Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 50, which you recently introduced and 
which is now being studied by your com- 
mittee. 

The present law which authorizes control 
over exports, Public Law 11, Eighty-first 
Congress, expires June 30,1951. Senate Joint 
Resolution 50 would extend such authority 
until June 30, 1953, and is identical with 
House Joint Resolution 197, which passed the 
House of Representatives on April 17. 

We are authorized, under present law, to 
control exports to the extent necessary to 
protect the domestic economy from excessive 
drain of scarce commodities, to safeguard the 
National Security by regulating exports of 
strategic commodities, and to further United 
States foreign policy. This broad and flexible 
authority has made it possible for us to act 
quickly in meeting new situations as they 
arose since early 1949 when we were last be- 
fore your committee. As that time, we were 
still faced with shortages of some raw ma- 
terials and finished products, but economic 
developments during 1949 brought generally 
ample supplies. As a result, by the end of 
that year we were able to make a sharp 
reduction in the number of commodities con- 
trolled for supply reasons. 

The outbreak of armed conflict in Korea, 
however, once again brought into the fore- 
ground the need of export controls for such 
reasons. Accelerated military procurement 
for current use and for stockpile has in- 
creased the demand for many materials. Ex- 
port demand has also risen as some foreign 
governments released previously held dollars 
in order to procure materials for which 
shortages were anticipated. It has become 
necessary, therefore, to control exports of 
certain short-supply commodities in order to 
protect the domestic economy against an un- 
due export drain, and to help preserve ade- 
quate supplies for the military program. 

With the assistance of our interdepart- 
mental and trade advisory committees, we 
are reviewing the supply position of ail basic 
commodities. Most steel-mill products and 
iron and steel manufactures have already 
been added to the positive list, as well as 
copper, aluminum, brass and bronze, lead, 
nickel, zinc, iron and steel scrap, and hides 
and skins. At the request of the Secretary 
of Agriculture, cotton, sugar, and inedible 
molasses have also been added to the posi- 
tive list. As you know, the National Pro- 
duction Authority was established within the 
Department of Commerce in September 195), 
to administer the priority, allocation, and in- 
ventory controls and other provisions of the 
Defense Production Act delegated to the De- 
partment by the President. In the export 
field, the NPA is also serving as a member of 
the interagency committee which advises me 
on export controls, and is making available 
for use in export determinations its analyses 
of the domestic supply requirements position 
of various materials. 

For security reasons, exports to the Soviet 
Union and its satellites in Eastern Europe 
have been under regulation since early in 
1948. This has been done both by outright 
embargo on exports of strategic goods and by 
severe quantitative limitations on other 
goods so as to eliminate any contribution to 
their military strength. In the absence of 
improvement in our relations with these 
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countries, we have continued such controls 
during the past 2 years and we have extended 
them to certain other areas to guard against 
transshipments. We are now, as a matter of 
fact, screening exports of all commodities to 
the Soviet bloc, whether strategic or not, and 
we have also placed strict controls over ship- 
ments of foreign-origin goods which enter 
United States ports or pass through any area 
of United States jurisdiction en route to those 
destinations. 

Critical and strategic materials likewise 
began to be withheld from China under li- 
censing policies which we instituted early in 
1949, Even before the start of the Korean 
war, we stopped issuing licenses for any 
amounts whatsoever of strategic goods des- 
tined for Communist China. Also, exports of 
strategic goods to Hong Kong and Macao were 
severely limited to local needs because these 
ports might have been used as transshipment 
points. With the active intervention in 
Korea by Communist Chinese forces, even 
more stringent action was taken. No goods, 
strategic or nonstrategic, can now be shipped 
to mainland China, Hong Kong, or Macao 
without specific authorization from the De- 
partment of Commerce. Since this policy 
was announced, no licenses to China have 
been granted and the current policy on ex- 
ports to Hong Kong is to permit only such 
minimum shipments as are necessary to 
maintain its essential economy. 

From the foregoing, I believe you will 
recognize that export controls are being used 
as an integral part of the defense mobiliza- 
tion program. In my judgment, they will 
certainly be necessary to safeguard our sup- 
ply position for some time after present pro- 
duction goals are achieved. Moreover, while 
we continue to hope that national-security 
considerations will some day become less im- 
portant, there would seem to be no basis for 
assuming that we will be able in the next few 
years to relax our controls on strategic ex- 
ports. 

Under the circumstances, I strongly urge 
the enactment of Senate Joint Resolution 50. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES SAWYER, 
Secretary of Commerce. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF 
THE PRESIDENT, 
OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
Washington, D. C., April 18, 1951. 
Hon. BURNET R. MAYBANK, 
Chairman, Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear MR. MAYBANK: In view of the im- 
portance to the mobilization program of Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 50, which you re- 
cently introduced and which is now being 
studied by your committee, I desire to take 
this opportunity to express my views regard- 
ing it. The Export Control Act, which pro- 
vides authority for the exercise of export 
controls, terminates June 30,1951. This bill, 
if enacted, would extend the act until June 
30, 1953. 

As you know, at the same time that we 
are striving to meet our own production 
schedules, we are making every effort to 
strengthen the nations of the free world. To 
do this successfully, we must carefully con- 
trol the flow of goods leaving this country. 
Export of goods in short supply must be 
restricted and must be channeled to the par- 
ticular destinations most advantageous to 
our cooperative defense effort. Export con- 
trols provide the mechanism through which 
these objectives can be accomplished. 
Furthermore, these centrols are utilized to 
prevent strategic materials from reaching the 
hands of unfriendly nations, 
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Because of the obvious necessity for such 
a control system at this time, I uge the enact- 
ment of Senate Joint Resolution 50. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES E. WILSON, 

The Secretary of Commerce adopted a sim- 
ilar position in the course of testimony re- 
cently given at hearings on a companion 
resolution, House Joint Resolution 197, held 
before the House of Representatives Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

A 2-year extension of the act will, in the 
absence of further action on the matter by 
the President or the Congress, make it ef- 
fective throughout the Eighty-second Con- 
gress and will give the first session of the 
Eighty-third Congress sufficient time within 
which to reexamine the legislation in order 
to determine whether or not it need be con- 
tinued after June 30, 1953. 

This joint resolution will provide one more 
arrow in the quiver of legislative aids de- 
signed to make America strong. Your com- 
mittee unanimously recommends its imme- 
diate passage. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on April 19, 1951, he presented to the 
President of the United States the follow- 
ing enro'led bills: 


S. 60. An act for the relief of Cilko Eliza- 
beth Ingrova; 

S. 82, An act to provide reimbursement of 
expenses incurred in connection with the 
burial of those who served in the military 
forces of the Commonwealth of the Philip- 
pines while such forces were in the Armed 
Forces of the United States pursuant to the 
military order of the President of the United 
States, dated July 26, 1941; and 

S. 379. An act to authorize relief of au- 
thorized certifying officers of terminated war 
agencies in liquidation by the Department 
of Labor. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRO- 
DUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. WATKINS (for himself and 
Mr. BENNETT) : 

S. 1357. A bill to provide for the use of the 
tribal funds of the Ute Indian Tribe of the 
Uintah and Ouray Reservation, to authorize 
a per capita payment out of such funds, to 
provide for the division of certain tribal 
funds with the Southern Utes, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. WHERRY: 

S. 1358. A bill for the relief of George 
Prokofieff de Seversky and Isabelle Prokofieff 
de Seversky; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. SALTONSTALL: 

S. 1359. A bill for the relief of Virgine 
Zartarian (also known as Vergin Zartarian); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JENNER: 

S. 1360. A bill for the relief of John J. 
Snoke; and 

S. 1361. A bill for the relief of Gregorio 
Brilovich: to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado: 

S. 1362. A bill for the relief of Howard 
Lovell; 

S. 1363. A bill for the relief of Ceasar J. 
(Raaum) Syquia; and 

S. 1364. A bill for the relief of Benito Vera 
Rios; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MCCARRAN (by request): 

S. 1365. A bill to assist Federal prisoners in 

their rehabilitation; and 
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S. 1366. A bill to amend section 4164 of 
title 18, United States Code, relating to con- 
ditional release of Federal prisoners; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ELLENDER: 

S. 1367. A bill to authorize Edwin B. Kir- 
win, of New Orleans, to accept the award of 
the Palme d’Academie tendered by the Gov- 
ernment of France; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. > 

By Mr. PASTORE (by request) : 

S. 1368. A bill to amend the act relating 
to the small claims and conciliation branch 
of the municipal court of the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 


pee + (for himself, Mr. Doucias, and Mr. 
ya DIRKSEN) : 


S. 1369. A bill to readjust postal rates on 
fourth-class matter; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

(See remarks of Mr. JOHNSTON of South 
Carolina when he introduced the above bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. ECTON: 

S. 1370. A bill authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to issue to school district No. 28, 
Lake County, Mont., a patent in fee to certain 
Indian lands; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. FERGUSON: 

S. 1371. A bill to authorize the attendance 
of the United States Marine Band at the 
celebration of the two hundred and fiftieth 
birthday festival of the city of Detroit, Mich., 
to be held in Detroit, Mich., on July 11, 1951; 
to the Committee on Armed Services, 

By Mr. HENDRICKSON: 

S. J. Res. 64. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States providing for the recall of the 
President; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

(See remarks of Mr. HENDRICKSON when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. O'CONOR (for Mr. KEFAUVER, 
himself, and Mr. Hunt): 

S. J. Res. 65. Joint resolution to establish 
a Federal Crime Commission; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

(See remarks of Mr. O'Conor when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado: 

S. J. Res. 66. Joint resolution authorizing 
Ernest W. MCFARLAND, a Senator from the 
State of Arizona, to accept the decoration 
tendered him by the Greek Government; to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


READJUSTMENT OF POSTAL RATES ON 
FOURTH-CLASS MATTER 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, on behalf of myself, the 
senior Senator from illinois [Mr. Douc- 
LAs], and the junior Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. DIRKSEN], I introduce for appro- 
priate reference a bill to readjust postal 
rates on fourth-class matter, and I ask 
unanimous consent that a statement by 
me relating to the bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred, 
and, without objection, the statement 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1369) to readjust postal 
rates on fourth-class matter, introduced 
by Mr. Jonnston of South Carolina (for 
himself, Mr. Douctas, and Mr. DIRKSEN), 
was read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 
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The statement presented by Mr. JOHN- 
ston of South Carolina is as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR JOHNSTON OF 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


The bill is designed to adjust upward 
rates on parcel post and catalogs, leaving 
unchanged the remainder of fourth-class- 
mail rates. 

In his statement to the Post Office Com- 
mittee of both Houses, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, in response to queries of committee 
members, stated that while he had the 
authority to go to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to readjust rates in fourth-class 
mail, he felt that, since adjustments were 
needed in other divisions, a rate bill should 
be introduced in Congress covering the en- 
tire rate structure, and he so recommended. 
In response to his recommendation bills 
were introduced in both Houses during the 
Eighty-first Congress. . 

The Senate bill, S. 1103, carried an in- 
crease in parcel post, catalogs, and similar 
printed advertising matter in bound form 
in excess of 8 ounces but not exceeding 
10 pounds, leaving unchanged rates on 
books. This bill was reported to the Senate 
during the latter part of the first session 
but was not passed and I recalled the same 
early in the second session of the last Con- 
gress so that the committee might consider 
it along with the companion bill in the 
House, H. R. 2945, which was passed by the 
House early in 1950 and which likewise in- 
creased rates on parcel post and catalogs 
without change in book rates. The House 
bill under consideration by this committee 
when the Eighty-first Congress adjourned. 

In the meanwhile, by action not of the 
Post Office Committees of either House, but 
pursuant to the provisions of chapter IV, 
Post Office Department section of the act 
“Making supplemcntal appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1951 (Public 
Law 845, approved September 27, 1950), the 
Postmaster General, on October 13, 1950, 
filed a petition with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission asking for a very substan- 
tial increase in fourth-class mail estimated 
to yield $105,000,000 increased revenue in 
fourth class alone, of which approximately 
$91,500,000 is in parcel post. This petition 
also called for increases in present rates on 
catalogs and books, exclusive of library 
books, to make up the remainder of the 
$105,000,000. 

For myself, and my cosponsors of the bill 
that I have introduced, I want to say that 
we are not in sympathy with the action of 
the House Appropriations Committee in 
taking out of the hands of Congress this 
fixing of rates on so important a part of our 
postal service, and I believe that in saying 
this I speak for a majority of the members 
of the Senate Post Office Committee, Nor 
are we entirely in sympathy with section 207 
of the act of February 28, 1925, last para- 
graph of subsection (b) reading as follows: 

“The classification of articles mailable, 
as well as the weight limit, the rates of post- 
age, zone or zones, and other conditions of 
mailability under this section if the Post- 
master General shall find on experience that 
they or any of them are such as to prevent 
the shipment of articles desirable, or to 
permanently render the cost of the service 
greater than the receipts of the revenue 
therefrom, he is hereby directed, subject to 
the consent of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission after investigation, to reform from 
time to time, such classifications, weight 
limit, rates, zone or zones, or conditions, or 
either, in order to promote the service to 
the public or to insure the receipt of rev- 
enue from such service adequate to pay the 
cost thereof.” 

The point to which I object most is that 
this law gives final power to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the Postmaster 
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General to fix rates without any review or 
consideration by the Congress. This, in my 
opinion, is not in the interest of good gov- 
ernment and takes away from the Congress 
an important function. 

Congress, from time to time, has an- 
nounced the principle that parcel post rates 
shall not be in excess of cost of handling 
this class of mail but it is strongly implied 
that such rates should at all times cover 
such cost of handling a substantial part of 
the postal business that is in direct competi- 
tion with private industry. 

There is a real doubt in our minds that 
the present difference in the cost of handling 
parcel post and the revenue presently being 
derived from existing rates is as large as the 
estimated $91,500,000 of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral. It is believed by many who have made 
a study of the matter that the increased 
revenue indicated in the bill (which under 
the present volume of parcel post should 
yield additional revenue of approximately 
$58,000,000 annually) will enable parcel post 
to pay its way. 

There is an added objection to the peti- 
tion filed with th~ Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in that, in our opinion, the rates 
are relatively too high in the more distant 
zones and not high enough in the zones near- 
er the point of origin. The bill provides 
for changes in rate of progression in the 
rate scale so that the increased revenue will 
come primarily from the lower zones in 
which the principal volume of parcel post 
moves and in which the principal deficit oc- 
curs. The additional revenue which this 
scale will provide, will provide total revenues 
sufficient, we believe, to cover the cost of this 
division of the postal service; if not, a fur- 
ther adjustment can be made in the com- 
mittee as I have indicated. 

During the present hearings on S. 1046, 
testimony was introduced against any in- 
crease in present book rates; in fact, it would 
not be hard to convince me that there should 
be some readjustment downward to bring 
book rates mcre in line with the rates on the 
reading content of publications in second 
class. Even if this is not done, I can see 
no justification for the substantial increase 
in the rate on books set out in the petition 
to Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Unquestionably, the ever-growing postal 
deficit and the need for equitable adjustment 
in compensation of postal employees must be 
faced but I insist that this is a responsibility 
of the Congress that should not be shifted 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


RECALL OF PRESIDENT—PROPOSED 
AMENDMENT TO CONSTITUTION 


Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
I send to the desk for appropriate refer- 
ence a Senate joint resolution, and I 
ask unanimous consent that I may be 
permitted to speak on it for not exceed- 
ing 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none, and the 
Senator from New Jersey may proceed, 
The joint resolution will be appro- 
priately referred. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 64) 
proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States providing 
for the recall of the President, was read 
twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. HENDRICKSON. Mr. President, 
the joint resolution which I now intro- 
duce for appropriate reference has for 
its purpose a very simple but no less 
worthy objective, namely, that of giving 
to the American people a right which 
the founding fathers fully intended but 
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actually neglected to provide in words 
because of their complete confidence 
that a President elected under their con- 
ception of government could do no 
wrong short of the wrongs which would 
justify impeachment. 

This joint resolution, Mr. President, 
seeks to amend the Constitution by a 
provision under which there may be a 
recall after Presidential elections within 
a sound formula whereunder the people 
will be adequately protected against 
themselves from their own haste in 
hours of crisis. 

Fortunately for the American people 
and the world at large, the controls 
which this joint resolution seeks to im- 
pose have never as yet been entirely 
essential; that is to say, we have suc- 
ceeded without them despite the salutary 
influence they might have had upon 
many national and international inci- 
dents of the past, had they been always 
a part of our Constitution. 

At this time, when our entire Nation is 
teeming with emotion, I shall not dwell 
upon those occasions, past and present, 
when the proposal I now offer solely to 
assist us in the future could have served 
to curb soaring personal ambitions, and 
in some instances personal grievances. 

But, sir, I offer the joint resolution 
now and urge its early adoption by the 
Senate because as I see it—as all Ameri- 
cans must see it unless they are politi- 
cally blind—the Constitution is only as 
strong as those who support it; and that 
support must be a majority of its people. 

Thus it follows that unless we furnish 
our people with every reasonable means 
of protecting themselves when the 
Nation is in peril, we are untrue to them 
and to ourselves as well. 

The measure I now introduce—and 
which I pray will be approved by the 
Senate at an early date—is offered only 
for the purpose of strengthening our 
great and historic constitutional sys- 
tem. I offer it, sir, in the fond hope that 
it will give to the American people a 
new and renewed confidence in their 
Government—a confidence, Mr. Presi- 
dent, born of the knowledge that the 
people of this greatest of all nations are 
truly the masters of their own destinies. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the joint resolution which I 
have just introduced, and the technical 
statement attached thereto, be printed 
in the Recorp at this point as a part of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the joint 


. resolution and the statement submitted 


by Mr. HENDRICKSON were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That an amendment is 
hereby proposed to the Constitution of the 
United States which shall be valid to all 
intents and purposes as part of the Con- 
stitution when ratified by three-fourths of 
the legislatures of the several States, Said 
amendment shall be as follows: 

“ARTICLE — 

“SECTION 1. The President shall be sub- 
ject to recall by the people of the several 
States. The voters in a recall election shall 
have the same qualifications as are required 
of electors for the most numerous branch 
of the State legislature. 
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“Sec. 2. An election to submit the ques- 
tion of recall of a President then in office 
shall be held on application of the legisla- 
tures of two-thirds of the several States. 
Congress shall prescribe the procedure of 
application and the times, places, and man- 
ner of holding such recall elections. 

“Sec. 3. The question in a recall election 
shall be whether the incumbent shall be 
continued in office. The vote shall be taken 
by States and the result shall be determined 
by counting for each State a number of votes 
equal to the whole number of Senators and 
Representatives to which the State may be 
entitled in the Congress. The whole num- 
ber of votes of each State shall be counted 
for or against recall, as determined by a 
majority of those voting on the question 
within the State. When a majority of the 
vote of the States is in the negative the 
office shall be deemed vacant and shall be 
filled as in the case of vacancy in the office. 

“Src. 4. No recall election shall be had 
within the first year of the term for which 
the officer was elected, nor against the same 
officer more than once during a term of office. 

“Sec. 5. This article shall take effect on 
the 10th day of February following its rati- 
fication. 

“Sec. 6. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall rave been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the leg- 
islatures of three-fourths of the States with- 
in 7 years from the date of its submission 
to the States by the Congress.” 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR AENDRICKSON ACCOM- 
PANYING SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION PROPOS- 
ING AN AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION OF 
THE UNITED STATES PROVIDING FOR THE RE- 
CALL OF THE PRESIDENT 
The purpose of this joint resolution is sim- 

ply to provide a way out when the people 
have lost confidence in the administration. 
We have had ample evidence over the years 
that elected representatives, especially those 
entrusted with great power, can easily fall 
into the pitfall of believing that their will is 
even more important than the will of the 
people. The process of impeachment has 
proved neither suitable nor desirable for 
such situations. 

The Nation is faced in these times with 
such rapidly changing conditions, and such 
critical decisions, that we cannot afford to 
depend upon an administration which has 
lost the confidence of the people. This has 
emphasized one of the weaknesses of our 
structure of government. Our 4-year term 
of office of President is probably the best 
compromise that could be devised for nor- 
mal times. But radical changes in world 
and domestic conditions require a more im- 
mediate outlet for strongly held views on 
the part of large numbers of people. The 
proposed constitutional amendment would 
provide the machinery for testing the con- 
tinued right of an administration to speak 
for the Nation. 

The proposal would also help to offset con- 
centration of power in the Presidency. The 
huge size of our Federal Government, as 
compared with the turn of the century, not 
to mention the founding times, requires 
some new device to restore the balance of 
power between the National Government and 
the States. Four years is too long a time 
in an atomic age to wait for the correction 
of policies which the people feel they can- 
not bear. 

The operation of the proposed constitu- 
tional amendment would rest upon the dis- 
cretion of the State legislatures, two-thirds 
of which must concur before the question of 
recall of the President could be submitted 
to the people. This should afford the bene- 
fit of a renewed emphasis on the States as 
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balance wheels to an excessively big Na- 
tional Government. 

There is ample precedent for the recall in 
the constitutions of at Jeast 12 States and in 
the charters of hundreds of cities. Experi- 
ence under these provisions has shown that 
they are rarely used, but their very existence 
undoubtedly has wholesome infiuence in 
keeping Government responsive to the peo- 
ple. In the notable cases when the recall 
provision has been used, it has proved its 
worth many times, according to impartial 
studies. The cost has never proved unrea- 
sonable considering the high purposes of 
democracy which have been served. 


JOINT COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE OR- 
GANIZED CRIME IN INTERSTATE COM- 
MERCE—FEDERAL CRIME COMMISSION 


Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, since 
the ptblic hearings of the Senate Spe- 
cial Committee To Investigate Organized 
Crime in Interstate Commerce, there has 
been general agreement that its activi- 
ties be continued. It has been my defi- 
nite belief that this important work 
should not be allowed to terminate be- 
fore our task of exposing the full crimi- 
nal pattern throughout the United 
States is completed. 

I ask unanimous consent that a state- 
ment on this subject be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR O'CONOR 


As a result of the shocking disclosures of 
criminal activities in gambling and other 
fields, brought to light through investiga- 
tion and hearings, the people of the United 
States have been aroused to the fact that 
organized crime has become so firmly en- 
trenched in many phases of the Nation's ac- 
tivities that its overlords and their army of 
henchmen pose a definite threat to the en- 
forcement of the Nation’s laws. So wide- 
spread has been this criminal infiltration 
that, unchecked, it could well bring about a 
general breakdown in the operation of the 
judicial processes of this great land. 

Members of the special committee, with 
access to additional information which, for 
lack of time and opportunity, has not been 
fully explored, concur fully in the belief that 
the searching inquiry into gambling and 
other criminal activities that go far beyond 
any revelations to date, are of such a na- 
ture, and are so inimical to the best inter- 
ests of our country and its people that ef- 
forts should be pursued vigorously to un- 
earth all possible information as to major 
illegal operations in these fields. 

With respect to the particular procedures 
for securing this information the member- 
ship of the committee has been somewhat 
divided. A resolution already before the 
Senate would authorize continuance of the 
special committee which will go out of ex- 
istence when its report and recommenda- 
tions are submitted, not later than May 1. 

Other members of the committee, while 
just as convinced that a continued and 
thoroughgoing investigation should be had 
into not only gambling on an interstate 
level but also into the matter of distribution 
and sale of narcotics, of prostitution, and 
other phases of criminal activities, feel that 
this needed inquiry can be carried on suc- 
cessfully through more normal procedures, 
These members feel that the approach made 
to the problem by the special Senate com- 
mittee was as necessary as it was salutary 
and that the vast amount of information 
already in hand could hardly have been ob- 
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tained by any other method than through 
the activities of such a committee as has 
handled the matter. 

From now on in, however, it is felt that 
the work can be continued on the vigorous 
scale which seems indicated, without re- 
course to the extraordinary procedures of a 
special Senate committee, and without such 
extraordinary demands upon the time and 
efforts of the committee members as has 
been the case in the past. 

Accordingly, in efforts to insure that full- 
est information regarding illegal activities 
of gangsters and racketeers who are operat- 
ing on a Nation-wide or interstate plane in 
any of the various fields where such illegal 
activities now offer the inducements of large 
financial returns, these committee members 
now suggest a dual approach to the matter 
which they believe will be entirely adequate 
to take care of the situation. 

In two resolutions which I am going to 
submit and introduce there are proposed, 
first, that there be established a joint com- 
mittee of the Congress whose functioning 
shall be to make a full and complete study 
and investigation of the use by organized 
crime of facilities of interstate commerce; 
to hold such hearings and issue such sub- 
penas as may be deemed necessary and to 
report to the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives the results of such studies and any 
recommendations it may deem desirable; 
and, secondly, that there be established a 
Federal crime commission to be composed of 
three members appointed by the President 
by and with the advice of the Senate, the 
duties of which shall be similar to those of 
the joint committee, with authority to co- 
ordinate its activities and cooperate with any 
committee of either House of Congress and 
with any joint committee of the Congress 
and to assist in coordinating the activities 
of the Federal agencies charged with respon- 
sibility of enforcement of Federal laws de- 
signed to prevent the use of interstate facil- 
ities by organized crime. 

Briefly stated, the joint congressional com- 
mittee would be empowered, in connection 
with its efforts to unearth data regarding 
the operations of organized crime, to study 
likewise the activities of Federal agents 
charged with the responsibility for enforce- 
ment of Federal laws designed to prevent 
operation in interstate commerce of organ- 
ized crime, as well as the adequacy of exist- 
ing Federal laws to prevent such utilization 
of interstate facilities for criminal purposes. 

To assist in carrying out its program the 
committee would be authorized to coordi- 
nate its activities with any Federal commis- 
sion which may be established for the pur- 
pose of performing functions similar to those 
of the committee. 

Finally, and most important, the joint 
committee would be empowered to hold such 
hearings with power of subpena, at such 
times and places, and take such testimony 
as the committee may deem advisable. 

In other words, the joint committee would 
have fullest authority to continue on such 
a scale as it considers necessary, the same 
type of activities as have been so successful 
in the case of the special committee. It 
would make reports to the Senate and the 
House of Representatives at the beginning 
of each session of Congress, and at such other 
times as it may deem advisable the results 
of its study and investigations and such rec- 
ommendations as it considers desirable. 


Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself, the Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Kerauver], and the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. Hunt], I submit for 
appropriate reference a concurrent res- 
olution providing for the establishment 
of a joint congressional committee to 
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investigate organized crime in interstate 
commerce. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 28) was referred to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, as 
follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), hat there is here- 
by established a joint congressional com- 
mittee to be composed of five Members of the 
Senate to be appointed by the President of 
the Senate, not more than three of whom 
shall be from the same political party, and 
five Members of the House of Representa- 
tivés to be appointed by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, not more than 
three of whom shall be from the same politi- 
cal party. Vacancies in the membership of 
the committee shall not affect the power of 
the remaining members to execute the func- 
tions of the committee, and shall be filled 
in the same manner as the original selection. 
The committee shall select e chairman and a 
vice chairman from among its members. A 
quorum of the committee shall consist of 
six members. 

Sec. 2. (a) It shall be the duty of the com- 
mittee to make a full and complete study and 
investigation and surveillance of— 

(1) the manner in which, and extent to 
which, organized crime utilizes the facilities 
of interstate commerce or otherwise operates 
in interstate commerce in furtherance of any 
transactions which are in violation of the 
laws of the United States or of the State in 
which the transaction occurs; the identity 
of the persons, firms, or corporations by 
which such utilization is being made; and 
the facilities being used; 

(2) the manner in which, and extent to 
which, organized crime utilizes such inter- 
state facilities or otherwise operates in in- 
terstate commerce for the development of 
corrupting influences in violation of the laws 
of the United States or of any State; 

(3) new methods and techniques of those 
utilizing the facilities of interstate com- 
merce for the violation of the laws of the 
United States or of any State; 

(4) the activities of Federal agencies 
charged with the responsibility for enforce- 
ment of Federal laws designed to prevent 
such utilization of interstate facilities and 
such operation in interstate commerce by 
organized crime; 

(5) the adequacy of the existing Federal 
laws to prevent such utilization of interstate 
facilities and such operation in interstate 
commerce by organized crime; and 

(6) the manner in which, and the extent 
to which, persons engaged in organized crime 
have infiltrated into lawful business enter- 
prises. 

(b) In carrying out its duties under this 
resolution, the committee shall coordinate 
its activities and cooperate with any Fed- 
eral commission which may be established 
for the purpose of performing functions 
similar to those imposed upon the commit- 
tee under this resolution. 

Sec. 3. The committee, or any duly author- 
ized subcommittee thereof, is authorized 
to hold such hearings, to sit and act at 
such times and places, to require by sub- 
pena (to be issued under the signature of 
the chairman or vice chairman) or other- 
wise the attendance of such witnesses and 
the production of such books, papers, and 
documents, to administer such oaths, to take 
such testimoney, to procure such printing 
and binding, and to make such expenditures 
as it deems advisable. The cost of steno- 
graphic services to report such hearings shall 
not be in excess of 25 cents per hundred 
words. 

Src. 4. The committee shall have the power 
to appoint and fix the compensation of a 
chief counsel, an associate counsel, and 
such other experts, consultants, and employ- 
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ees as it deems necessary in the performance 
of its duties. The committee is authorized, 
with the consent of the head of the depart- 
ment or agency concerned, to utilize the 
services, information, facilities, and person- 
nel of the various departments and agen- 
cies of the Government. 

Src. 5. The expenses of the committee un- 
der this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$150,000, shall be paid one-half from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate and one-half 
from the contingent fund of the House of 
Representatives upon vouchers signed by 
the chairman or vice chairman. Disburse- 
ments to pay such expenses shall be made by 
the Secretary of the Senate out of the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate, such contin- 
gent fund to be reimbursed from the con- 
tingent fund of the House of Representatives 
in the amount of one-half of the disburse- 
ments so made. 

Src. 6. The committee shall report to the 
Senate and the House of Representatives 
from time to time with respect to the re- 
sults of its study and investigation, together 
with such recommendations as to necessary 
legislation and such other recommendations 
as it may deem advisable, and shall make a 
final report on or before June 30, 1952. All 
authority conferred by this resolution shall 
terminate on June 30, 1952. 


Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
KEFAUVER], myself, and the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Hunt], I introduce a 
joint resolution to establish a Federal 
Crime Commission, and ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 65) to establish a 
Federal Crime Commission, introduced 
by Mr. O’Conor (for Mr. KEFAUVER, him- 
self, and Mr. Hunt), was read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, and or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Resolved, etc., That there is hereby estab- 
lished a Federal Crime Commission (herein- 
after referred to as the Commission“), to be 
composed of three members appointed by the 
President by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. Each member shall be ap- 
pointed for a term of 6 years (or for the un- 
expired term if appointed to fill a vacancy), 
except that the members first taking office 
shall be appointed one for a term of 2 years, 
one for a term of 4 years, and one for a term 
of 6 years, Each member shall receive com- 
pensation at the rate of $15,000 per annum, 
A vacancy in the Commission shall not affect 
the power of the remaining members to ex- 
ecute the functions of the Commission and 
shall be filled in the same manner as the 
original selection, Two members of the Com- 
mission shall constitute a quorum. The 
Commission shall elect a chairman from 
among its members. 

Sec. 2. (a) It shall be the duty of the Com- 
mission to make a full and complete study, 
investigation, and surveillance of — 

(1) the manner in which, and extent to 
which, organized crime utilizes the facilities 
of interstate commerce or otherwise operates 
in interstate commerce in furtherance of any 
transactions which are in violation of the 
laws of the United States or of the State in 
which the transaction occurs; the identity of 
the persons, firms, or corporations by which 
such utilization is being made; and the fa- 
cilities being used; 

(2) the manner in which, and extent to 
which, organized crime utilizes such inter- 
state facilities or otherwise operates in inter- 
state commerce for the development of cor- 
rupting influences in violation of the laws of 
the United States or of any State; 
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(2) new methods and techniques of those 
utilizing the facilities of interstate commerce 
for the violation of the laws of the United 
States or of any State; 

(4) the activities of Federal agencies 
charged with the responsibility for enforce- 
ment of Federal laws designed to prevent 
such utilization of interstate facilities and 
such operation in interstate commerce by 
organized crime; 

(5) the adequacy of the existing Federal 
laws to prevent such utilization of interstate 
facilities and such operation in interstate 
commerce by organized crime; and 

(6) the manner in which, and the extent 
to which, persons engaged in organized crime 
have infiltrated into lawful business enter- 
prises. 

(b) In carrying out its duties under this 
joint resolution, the Commission shall co- 
ordinate its activities and cooperate with 
any standing or special committee of either 
House of the Congress, and with any joint 
committee of the Congress, which is charged 
with performing functions similar to those 
imposed upon the Commission under this 
joint resolution. 

Src.3. (a) The Commission shall assist 
in coordinating the activities of the Federal 
agencies charged with responsibility for en- 
forcement of Federal laws designed to pre- 
vent the utilization of interstate facilities 
or the operation in interstate commerce for 
unlawful purposes by organized crime and 
shall receive from and disseminate to such 
agencies information concerning the activi- 
ties of organized crime in interstate com- 
merce. 

(b) The Commission may submit recom- 
mendations to the heads of such Federal 
agencies with respect to (1) the coordina- 
tion of the activities of such agencies, (2) 
the interchange of information among such 
agencies and (3) cooperation among the law 
enforcement officers of such agencies. 

Sec.4. The Commission shall assist the 
activities of State and local law-enforcement 
officers and agencies by supplying informa- 
tion not of a confidential nature concerning 
the activities of organized crime in inter- 
state commerce. 

Sec. 5. The Commission shall have power 
to appoint a general counsel, who shall re- 
ceive compensation at a rate not to exceed 
$14,000 per annum, and to appoint, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the civil- 
service laws and the Classification Act of 
1949, such other personnel as it deems ad- 
visable. 

Sec. 6. (a) The Commission, or any mem- 
ber thereof, may, for the purpose of carry- 
ing out the provisions of this joint resolu- 
tion, hold such hearings, sit and act at such 
times and places, and take such testimony 
as the Commission or such member may 
deem advisable. Any member of the Com- 
mission may administer oaths or affirma- 
tions to witnesses appearing before the Com- 
mission or before such member, 

(b) The Commission is authorized to se- 
cure directly from any department, agency, 
or instrumentality of the executive branch 
of the Government such information as it 


deems necessary for the purpose of this. 


joint resolution; and each such department, 
agency, and instrumentality is authorized 
and directed to furnish any such informa- 
tion directly to the Commission upon re- 
quest made by the chairman. 

Sec. 7. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this joint 
resolution. 

SEC. 8. The Commission shall report to the 
Congress at the beginning of each regular 
session, and at such other times as it may 
deem advisable, the results of its study and 
investigation together with such recommen- 
dations as to necessary legislation and such 
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other recommendations as it deems advis- 
able, 


FUNERAL TXPENSES OF THE LATE SENA- 
TOR ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG, OF 
MICHIGAN 


Mr. FERGUSON submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution (S. Res. 131), which 
was referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate hereby is authorized and directed to pay 
from the contingent fund of the Senate the 
actual and necessary expenses incurred by 
the committee appointed to arrange for and 
attend the funeral of Hon. Arthur H. Van- 
denberg, late a Senator from the State of 
Michigan, on vouchers to be approved by the 
Committee on Rules and Administration. 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, in 
view of the fact that we are now pro- 
ceeding under a limitation of debate, I 
am wondering whether the distinguished 
majority leader feels that a quorum call 
should be had, with the time to be 
charged to both sides. 

Mr. McFARLAND, I did not under- 
stand that the transaction of routine 
business had been concluded. 

Mr. WHERRY. Very well. 


DISPERSAL OF GOVERNMENT 
BUILDINGS—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. CAPEHART submitted amend- 
ments in the nature of a substitute in- 
tended to be proposed by him to the bill 
(S. 218) to authorize a program to pro- 
vide for the construction of Federal 
buildings outside of, but in the vicinity 
of, and accessible to the District of Co- 
lumbia, and for other purposes, which 
were ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed. 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 238) 
making an emergency appropriation for 
the fiscal year 1951, and for other pur- 
poses, was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Appropri- 
ations. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, ETC., 
PRINTED IN THE APPENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 
ordered to be printed in the Appendix, as 
follows: 


By Mr. ROBERTSON: 

The address delivered by Senator HILL at 
the dedication of the Kings Daughters’ Hos- 
pital, Staunton, Va., April 15, 1951, and the 
remarks made by Senator ROBERTSON intro- 
ducing Senator HILL. 

By Mr. McCLELLAN: 

Address by Senator Byrn before the Con- 
gress of the Daughters of the American Rev- 
olution at Constitution Hall, Washington, 
D. C., April 17, 1951. 

By Mr. MCMAHON; 

Jackson Day address by Senator BENTON in 

New Haven, Conn., April 19, 1951. 
By Mr. HUNT: 

Excerpts from address by Senator KE- 
FAUvER before National Association of Broad- 
casters, at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Ill., 
April 17, 1951, regarding the use of television 
in congressional investigations. 

By Mr. DUFF: 

Address entitled “Wake Up America,” de- 
livered by him at the dinner of the Brand 
Names Foundation in the ballroom of the 
Hotel Commodore, New York, N. Y., on April 
11, 1951. 
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By Mr. BYRD: 

Address on the subject the Menace of 
World Communism, delivered by Very Rev. 
Edmund A. Walsh, S. J., vice president of 
Georgetown University, at Constitution Hall, 
on April 17, 1951, before the annual Congress 
of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion. 

By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

An editorial entitled “Trouble Ahead on 
Student Deferment,” published in the Peoria 
Star of April 8, 1951. 

By Mr. LEHMAN: 

Editorials regarding the death of Walter 
Damrosch from the New York Times of De- 
cember 24, 1950, and the New York Herald 
Tribune of December 25, 1950. 

By Mr. CHAVEZ: 

Translation of an editorial entitled “Very 
Good, Mr. Truman,” from the Mexico City 
Excelsior of April 3, 1951. 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL: 

An article setting forth the issues in Amer- 
ica’s far eastern policy, written by Stewart 
Alsop under the caption “The deadly chain,” 
and published in the Washington Post of 
April 20, 1951. 

By Mr. WHERRY: 

An editorial entitled “Don’t Sell the Em- 
bassy,“ published recently in the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, relating to the proposed sale of 
the former German Embassy in Washington, 
D. C. 

By Mr. UNDERWOOD: 

Letter regarding the proposed shipment of 
wheat to India from Rev. James W. Kennedy, 
rector of Christ Episcopal Church of Lex- 
ington, Ky. 

By Mr. KEM: 

Editorial entitled “Unacceptable Explana- 
tion,” regarding the replacement of General 
MacArthur, published in the Joplin (Mo.) 
Globe on April 13, 1951. 

By Mr. KEM: 

An editorial entitled “The Wrong Man Was 
Fired,” dealing with the replacement of Gen- 
eral MacArthur, published in the Aurora 
(Mo.) Advertiser April 11, 1951. 

By Mr. KEM: 

Editorial entitled “MacArthur Is Fired,” 
written by E. L. Fisher, and published in the 
Lathrop (Mo.) Optimist on April 12, 1951, 
relating to the replacement of General Mac- 
Arthur. 

By Mr. BENTON: 

An editorial entitled “Heard Round the 
World,” published in the New York Times 
April 21, 1951, dealing with General Mac- 
Arthur's address before Congress, and an ar- 
ticle entitled “Arrival and Departure at a 
Historic Crossroads,” by Anne O'Hare McCor- 
mick, discussing the death of Senator Arthur 
H. Vandenberg. 

By Mr. BENTON: 

Article entitled “Question Must Be An- 
swered,” by Lowell Mellett, regarding ad- 
dress by General MacArthur to joint meeting 
of Congress, published in the Washington 
Evening Star. 

By Mr. BENTON: 

Editorial entitled “MacArthurism—What 
It Is,” from the Washington Post of April 20, 
1951, discussing General MacArthur’s address 
to the joint meeting of Congress, 

By Mr. O'CONOR: 

Editorial entitled “La Prensa,” regarding 
the suppression of the newspaper La Prensa 
in Argentina, published in the American 
Federationist. 

By Mr. O'CONOR: 

Statement by the Allied States Association 
o^ Motion Picture Exhibitors entitled “Fed- 
eral Communications Wields Blackjack,” re- 
lating to the licensing of radio broadcast 
stations. 

By Mr. CAIN: 

Article by Raymond P. Allen, president of 
the University of Washington, on the sub- 
ject Education in Crisis, 
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By Mr. KILGORE: 

Editorial regarding the address by General 
MacArthur to the joint meeting of Con- 
gress, published in the Bluefield (W. Va.) 
Sunset News of April 20, 1951. 

By Mrs. SMITH of Maine: 

Letter regarding conditions behind the 
iron curtain, written by Adin Ladd to his 
grandmother in Skowhegan, Maine, and pub- 
lished in an article in the Independent- 
Reporter, of Skowhegan, of Tuesday, April 
17, 1951. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

A breakdown by States of the cost of the 

central Arizona project. 
By Mr. CAPEHART: 

Article entitled “Report From Korea—GI 
S. ys United States Goods on Black Market,“ 
published in the Bloomington Herald-Tele- 
phone, of Bloomington, Ind., stating that 
soldiers are forced to turn to the black 
market. 

By Mr. CAPEHART and Mr. JENNER: 

Statement by Dr. Charles Devol and edi- 
torial entitled “MacArthur Fired,” both pub- 
lished in the Marion (Ind.) Chronicle, rela- 
tive to the replacement of General Mac- 
Arthur, 

By Mr. LANGER: 

A resolution adopted by the Farmers 
Grain Dealers Association of North Dakota, 
at its annual convention, February 14, 1951. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: 

Address delivered by Senator Frear to the 
Jefferson-Jackson Day audience at York, Pa., 
on April 21, 1951. 

By Mr. MARTIN: 

A pamphlet entitled “The Christian Col- 
lege in America,” by Ralph Waldo, of Mary- 
ville College. 


DEATH OF MRS. HELENE MORGAN FINE, 


WIFE OF GOVERNOR OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA. 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, the 
hearts of the 10,000,000 people of Penn- 
Sylvania are heavy today. 

They are joined in grief and sorrow 
because of the death of the first lady of 
the Commonwealth, Mrs. Helene Morgan 
Fine, wife of the distinguished Gover- 
nor of Pennsylvania, Hon. John S. Fine. 

Mrs. Fine passed away at an early hour 
this morning at the age of 42, 

Mrs. Fine was a gracious lady, a de- 
voted wife and mother in the best Ameri- 
can tradition. She was beloved of all 
who knew her. 

My deepest sympathy goes out to Gov- 
ernor Fine and to his two splendid sons 
in this hour of their great loss. 


RULINGS BY THE NATIONAL LABOR RE- 
LATIONS BOARD—ARTICLE BY FRED W. 
PERKINS 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that, following my re- 
marks, there be printed in the body of 
the Record an article entitled “Labor 
Board Curbs Some Union Habits,” writ- 
ten by Fred W. Perkins, Pittsburgh Press 
Washington correspondent, which ap- 
peared in the Pittsburgh Press of April 1, 
1951. I believe that Senators who have 
not read this article will find it both in- 
teresting and informative. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REPORT ON LasoR—LABOR BOARD CURBS SOME 
UNION HABITS 
(By Fred W. Perkins) 

WasHINGTON.—Predictions that the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board soon would 
greatly weaken the Taft-Hartley law 
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through interpretations unduly favorable to 
organized labor haye not been borne out by 
the Board's recent performances. 

In fact, a balancing of its rulings in the 
last few months shows that most of the 
important decisions have been following the 
letter as well as the spirit of the law. And 
have been cutting in steadily on what were 
regarded as privileges or prerogatives of labor 
unions. 

An instance just announced is a unani- 
mous decision that an employer was justl- 
fied, and not outside the law, in shutting 
down his plant until he was assured work 
could be resumed without recurrent stop- 
pages which would make further operations 
uneconomical, 

This is called a “lockout”—a fighting word 
in the labor-union dictionary. But the 
board, in an opinion written by Chairman 
Paul M. Herzog says: 

“Here the parties were engaged in a con- 
test over economic matters. Neither sought 
to undermine the other by unfair labor prac- 
tices, The union, which chose to use an 
economic weapon within its control—the 
strike—cannot rightly complain because the 
employer saw fit to follow suit.” 


SHOE PLANT 


The controversy was between the Hannibal 
(Mo.) plant of the International Shoe Co. 
and a local of the CIO United Rubber Work- 
ers. The plant makes rubber heels and 
soles. 

Operations, it was shown, are so inter- 
related that interruptions of work in one de- 
partment affects the others and the entire 
plant's output. 

In a strike over economic issues, the em- 
ployer has the right, under the present law 
as he did under the Wagner Act which pre- 
ceded it, to hire replacements for strickers 
and to operate if he can get enough work- 
ers. Such attempts have produced much vio- 
lence in the past between strikers and what 
they call scabs. 

In the Hannibal case the employer simply 
stopped operations until he was sure of res- 
toration of stable conditions. And the Board 
sustains him. 

This is a long way from conditions under 
which some labor unions were able to con- 
centrate pressure through use of “slow- 
downs,” “sitdowns,” and “quickie” strikes, 
The record under the Wagner Act shows that 
an employer would have been condemned 
for his use of a lockout. 

Other recent Board decisions have broad- 
ened the right of an employer to fire a union 
member for good cause, and have denied the 
worker's privilege to use the union as a 
shield. This ruling, however, preserves the 
principle that a worker may not be dis- 
charged merely for engaging in legitimate 
union activity or promotion. 

The Board, also, has tightened the lines 
around union control of job opportunities 
for nonunion applicants. 


BOTT'S NEW PLAN 


George J. Bott, who became the Board’s 
general counsel last October after President 
Truman requested the resignation of Rob- 
bert N. Denham, has started a practice that 
has produced much commendation. 

Formerly the general counsel made public 
only the cases in which he had issued com- 
plaints on the plea of unions, employers, or 
individuals. Mr. Bott also makes public 
the cases (but without identifying names) 
in which his office refuses to issue complaints. 

This serves to bring administration of the 
law more into the open and to inform all 
concerned of what complaints are likely to 
be sustained under it. 

Matters such as these will be studied by 
the House and Senate Labor Committees 
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CENTRAL ARIZONA PROJECT 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recorp at this point 
a motion which was adopted by the 
House Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs relating to the central Ari- 
zona project. The motion was agreed 
to by a vote of 16 to 8, with 3 members 
answering “Present.” 

There being no objection, the motion 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC LANDS, 
HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES, 
April 18, 1951. 


MOTION AS PROPOSED AND PASSED BY HOUSE 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AF- 
FAIRS 


Motion by Mr. Sartor, seconded by Messrs, 
ENGLE and POULSON: 

“Mr. Chairman, I move that H. R. 1500- 
1501 be postponed until such time as use 
of the water in the lower Colorado River 
Basin is either adjudicated or binding mu- 
tual agreement as to the use of the water 
is reached by the States of the lower Colo- 
rado River Basin.” 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent also to have 
printed in the body of the RECORD a 
statement issued by certain members of 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs of the House of Representatives, 
concerning Senate bill 75 and House bill 
1500. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF CERTAIN MEMBERS OF THE COM- 
MITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 
CONCERNING S. 75 AND H. R. 1500—CrntraL 
ARIZONA PROJECT 


Mr. Chairman, the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs of the House has 
given several weeks of study to this pro- 
posed legislation. We have heard experts 
on all aspects of the project. We have just 
returned from a trip to the Southwest, where 
all features of the project were viewed and 
personal interviews were undertaken. As 
a result of these studies, we have arrived 
at certain suggestions and conclusions con- 
cerning S. 75 and the companion bill H, R. 
1500. 

The committee knows of the extreme 
drought situation that faces the area from 
western Kansas to the Pacific Ocean and 
from the Navajo country to the Mexican 
border. On the trip members of the com- 
mittee witnessed many empty reservoirs and 
vast fields that could not be irrigated, due 
to lack of water. We discovered a shortage 
ot power because of shortage of water for 
hydroelectric facilities. We learned of low- 
ering water tables. On the other hand, in 
the Colorado River the committee saw thou- 
sands of second feet of water not being pres- 
ently used. 

We are fully cognizant of the great bene- 
fit that could accrue to central Arizona if 
this water, presently going to waste, could 
be put to use in this drought-stricken area. 

We believe, however, that the proposed 
bills, as presently presented to the commit- 
tee, would not provide the relief hoped for. 
We want to be helpful to Arizona and her 
people in the solving of the serious present 
water problem. We feel, however, that the 
bills, in their present form, would not re- 
solve the water problem facing Arizona. We 
think that the legal question of the right 


when and if the project of revising the Taft- to the use of waters of the lower Colorado 


Hartley law gets beyond the conversational 
stage. 
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River Basin would not be resolved by the 
legislation; that the adjudication of the 
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water rights should come before authoriza- 
tion of the project, and not following; the 
committee is fearful that the method pro- 
vided in the legislation is not the proper 
procedure and would not result in obtain- 
ing adjudication of these rights by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

The need for adjudication of the rights to 
the use of waters of the lower Colorado River 
Basin was admitted by every witness before 
the committee. Adjudication has been rec- 
ommended by the President, the Secretary of 
the Interior, Bureau of the Budget, the Judi- 
ciary Committee, and this committee of the 
Congress. It is a fact recognized in section 
13 of the bills under consideration. There 
is no argument on this point. The following 
quotations indicate the agreement of all 
concerned for the necessity of the adjudica- 
tion of the water rights in the lower Colo- 
rado River Basin: 

“Authorization of any of the projects in- 
ventoried in the report should not be con- 
sidered to be in accord with the program of 
the President until a determination is made 
of the rights of the individual States to uti- 
lize the waters of the Colorado River system” 
(H. Doc. No. 419, 80th Cong., p. 1). 

“The first question raised was whether 
there is enough water in the Colorado River, 
available for use in Arizona, to satisfy the 
needs of this project on a permanent basis. 
The President has stated many times that 
he would like to see a definitive settlement 
of the rights of the various States to waters 
of the Colorado River system, in order that 
decisions on projects to be developed in the 
public interest may be made on a firm basis 
with respect to water rights. The President 
consistently has indicated his unwilling- 
ness to take any position favorable to author- 
ization of the central Arizona project until 
settlement of the water-rights controversy 
has been brought about” (Bureau of the 
Budget, in letter to chairman of the House 
Committee on Public Lands dated April 19, 
1950). 

“There is agreement among all agencies 
concerned as to the urgent need for resolu- 
tion of the water-rights issues involved” 
(report of Director of Bureau of the Budget, 
May 17, 1948, hearings, H. J. Res, 225, 80th 
Cong., House Judiciary Committee). 

“That further development of the water 
resources of the Colorado River Basin, par- 
ticularly large-scale development, is seriously 
handicapped, if not barred, by lack of a 
determination of the rights of the individual 
States to utilize the waters of the Colorado 
River system” (report of Commissioner of 
Reclamation, H. Doc. No. 419, 80th Cong., Ist 
sess., Secretary’s interim report on Colorado 
River). 

“Assurance of a water supply is an impor- 
tant element of the plan yet to be resolved. 
The showing in the report of the availability 
of a substantial quantity of Colorado River 
water for diversion to central Arizona for 
irrigation and other purposes is based upon 
the assumption that the claims of the State 
of Arizona to this water are valid. It should 
be noted, however, as the regional director 
and the Commissioner of Reclamation have 
pointed out, that the State of California has 
challenged the validity of Arizona's claim. 
If the contentions of the State of Arizona are 
correct, there is an ample water supply for 
this project. If the contentions of California 
are correct, there will be no dependable 
water supply available from the Colorado 
River for this diversion” (Secretary of Inte- 
rior’s report in letter of transmittal of the 
project planning report, H. Doc. No. 136, 81st 
Cong.). 

“There is not available for use in the other 
State sufficient water for all the projects, 
Federal and local, which are already in exist- 
ence or authorized” (report of the Secretary 
on S. J. Res. 145, 80th Cong.). 

“The committee feels the dispute between 
these two States on the lower Colorado River 
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Basin should be determined and settled by 
agreement between the two States or by 
court decision because the dispute between 
these two States jeopardizes and will delay 
the possibility of prompt development of any 
further projects for the diversion of water 
from the main stream of the Colorado River 
in the lower Colorado River Basin. 

“Therefore, the committee recommends 
that immediate settlement of this dispute by 
compact or arbitration be made, or that the 
Attorney General of the United States 
promptly institute an action in the United 
States Supreme Court against the States of 
the lower basin, and other necessary parties, 
requiring them to assert and have deter- 
mined their claims and rights to the use of 
the waters of the Colorado River system 
available for use in the lower Colorado River 
Basin” (House Committee on Public Lands, 
in Rept. No. 910, July 14, 1947, on H. R. 1597 
(reauthorizing the Gila project) ). 

The point we wish to make here is the com- 
plete agreement of administrative and legis- 
lative agencies, including the President, Sec- 
retary of the Interior, Bureau of the Budget, 
House Judiciary Committee, and this com- 
mittee of the Congress, as to the need of 
adjudication of the waters of the lower Colo- 
rado River Basin. 

If the committee should proceed with the 
authorization of the central Arizona project, 
as contemplated in the proposed legislation, 
in the light of the foregoing, this committee 
and the Congress might well find itself in 
the position of haying authorized a project 
which would entail the spending of hundreds 
of riillions of dollars that, because of a court 
decision (which must be made), might well 
fnd itself without sufficient water, and 
therefore uneconomical and unfeasible. 

The testimony before the committee was 
to the effect that the funds could not be 
appropriated until the water rights were de- 
termined (see sec, 13, of the bills). We are 
not convinced this is the case. It will be 
noted the section deals with expenditures, 
not appropriations, and provides for the sus- 
pension of expenditures for the construction 
o* certain features of the project while a suit 
is pending (described in sec. 12). However, 
the resumptioi. of the Secretary’s power of 
expenditure is not conditioned on the result 
of the suit. In other words, he may resume 
construction and thereby the use of appro- 
priations as soon as the suit is ended, regard- 
less of the result. 

To state the matter in another way: the 
prohibition in this section against expendi- 
tures would end (1) if the State brought no 
action within 6 months, or (2) if the court 
should dispose of the action on technical 
ground without settling the controversy. 

It further appears to us that the matter of 
prohibition against expenditures is one that 
would be determined by the Secretary of the 
Interior—not by the Congress—if this bill 
was enacted into law. In other words, the 
spending of appropriations would be deter- 
mined by the Secretary, and not by the Con- 
gress. We feel that such a determination is 
one that should rest with the Congress be- 
fore expenditures are made. 

Argument was made before the committee 
that enactment of this proposed legislation 
is necessary in order to set up a justiciable 
case for consideration of the court. We are 
inclined to believe that is not the case and 
that, in fact, because of the limitations in 
this bill, the matter will cause the court to 
refuse consideration. The committee finds 
that the court did hear an almost identical 
case; Nebraska v. Wyoming (325 U. S. 589). 
The prayer, the issues, and the results, as 
described in that case, al! closely parallel 
with the central Arizona project. 

“The prayer was for a determination of 
the equitable share of each State in the 
water and of the priorities of all appropria- 
tions in both States, and for an injugction 
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restraining alleged wrongful diversions” 
(Nebraska v. Wyoming (325 U. S. at p. 592)). 

Again, in hearings on the Gila project in 
the Eightieth Congress before this commit- 
tee, the committee stated: 

“The committee feels the dispute between 
these two States on the lower Colorado River 
Basin should be determined and settled by 
agreement between the two States or by 
court decision because the dispute between 
these two States jeopardizes and will delay 
the possibiiity of prompt development of any 
further projects for the diversion of water 
from the main stream of the Colorado River 
in the lower Colorado River Basin” (Rept. 
No. 910, July 14, 1947, on H. R. 1597). 

“That further developmeat of the water 
resources of the Colorado River Basin, par- 
ticularly large-scale development, is seriously 
handicapped, if not barred by lack of a deter- 
minaticn of the rights of the individual 
States to utilize the waters of the Colorado 
River system“ (from Secretary's interim re- 
port by Commissioner of Reclamation on 
the Colorado River, H. Doc. No, 419, 80th 
Cong., Ist sess.). 

“The evidence supports the finding of the 
special master that the dependable natural 
flow of the river during the irrigation season 
has long been overappropriated. A genuine 
controversy exists. The States have not been 
able to settle their differences by compact. 
The areas involved are arid or semiarid, 
Water in dependable amounts is essential to 
the maintenance of the vast agricultural 
enterprises established on the various sec- 
tions of the river. The dry cycle which has 
continued over a decade has precipitated a 
clash of interests which between sovereign 
powers could be traditionally settled only 
by diplomacy or war. The original jurisdic- 
tion of this Court is one of the alternative 
methods provided by the framers of our 
Constitution” (Arizona y. California (283 
U. S. 423, 462-464) ). 

Obviously, these are parallel situations to 
one which now presents itself to this com- 
mite. The Court’s summary of the con- 
troversy in the case of Nebraska v. Wyoming 
reads, in part, as follows: 

“If this were an equity suit to enjoin 
threatened injury, the showing made by 
Nebraska might possibly be insufficient. 
But Wyoming v. Colorado, supra, indicates 
that where the claims to the water of a river 
exceeds the supply a controversy exists ap- 
propriate for judicial determination. If 
there were a surplus of unappropriated wa- 
ter, different considerations would be ap- 
plicable. Cf. Arizona v. California (298 U. 
S. 558, 80 L. ed. 1331, 56 S. Ct. 848). But 
where there is not enough water in the 
river to satisfy the claims asserted against 
it, the situation is not basically different 
from that where two or more persons claim 
the right to the same parcel of land. The 
present claimants being States we think 
the clash of interests to be of that character 
and dignity which makes the controversy a 
justiciable one under our original juris- 
diction from p. 610 of the Court’s summary. 

It will be noted the Court held that there 
Was a justiciable controversy and one under 
its original jurisdiction. 

It should be remembered that for 29 years 
a fruitless effort to arrive at an interstate 
compact for the use of the waters of the 
lower Colorado Basin has been going on. 

In the case of Colorado v. Kansas (320 U. S. 
383, at page 616), the Court has this to say: 

“But the efforts at settlement in this case 
have failed. A genuine controversy exists. 
The gravity and importance of the case are 
apparent. The difficulties of drafting and 
enforcing a decree are no justification for us 
to refuse to perform the important function 
entrusted to us by the Constitution.” 

These considerations justify the opinion 
stated by the Secretary of the Interior at 
hearings before this committee on H. R. 
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934 and 935, Eighty-first Congress, first ses- 
sion, page 1150. 

“The bare statement of these questions, 
the knowledge that there is disagreement 
between Arizona and California about the 
answers to be given them, and the fact that, 
if the contentions of either State are ac- 
cepted in full and if full development of the 
upper basin within the limits fixed by the 
Colorado River compact is assumed, there 
is not available for use in the other State 
sufficient water for all the projects, Federal 
and local, which are already in existence 
or authorized would seem to indicate that 
there exists a justiciable controversy be- 
tween the States.” 

The committee notes that it took the 
Court only 3½ to 8 months to decide the 
three previous cases of Arizona v. California, 

We, therefore, believe that this committee 
was wholly justified when it recommended 
that immediate settlement of this dispute 
by compact or arbitration be made, or that 
the Attorney General of the United States 
promptly institute an action in the United 
States Supreme Court against the States of 
the lower basin, and other necessary parties, 
requiring them to assert and have deter- 
mined their claims and rights to the use of 
the waters of the Colorado River system 
available for use in the lower Colorado River 
Basin. 

We think that this suit could be brought 
at an early date and that this committee 
have the benefit of the determination of 
the Court of the water rights of the lower 
Colorado River Basin. 

We would like to call attention to the 
limitations in the bills before us which 
might result in the refusal of the Court to 
resolve the dispute. Sections 12 and 13 pre- 
scribe the manner and instructions with re- 
spect to the suit proposed in the legislation 
to be submitted to the Supreme Court. 
There is a limitation on the subject matter 
of the suit to the right to divert water 
through aqueducts or tunnels to be con- 
structed pursuant to this act. It is noted 
that only the diversion proposed in S. 75 and 
H. R. 1500 would come within the preroga- 
tive of the Court under limitation pre- 
scribed by this legislation. We doubt the 
Supreme Court could arrive at an equitable 
determination of the rights involved if it 
accepted the case under these limitations. 

It appears to us that there are several acts 
and compacts, in addition to the proposed 
legislation, that would enter into the con- 
troversy. There is the Colorado River com- 
pact, the Boulder Canyon Project Act, the 
California Self-Limitation Act, and the 
Boulder Canyon Project Adjustment Act. 
Also, there is the Mexican water treaty, the 
act of the Arizona Legislature of 1944, which 
recognized certain rights in California, and 
possibly others. It is difficult for us to see 
how the Supreme Court could determine the 
aggregate rights of the States to the use of 
waters in the lower Colorado River Basin 
under the limitations imposed by sections 12 
and 13 of the bills. It might well result in 
the Court refusing to consider the suit. 

We recognize the great need for additional 
water for maintenance of the present 
economy in Arizona and would like to be 
helpful in solving the present difficulties. 
We therefore suggest to the proponents of S, 
75 and H. R. 1500 that steps immediately 
be taken for the adjudication of the rights 
to the use of the waters in the lower Colo- 
rado River Basin; that a firm settlement be 
reached with the Indians who will be dam- 
aged by the construction of the project (we 
feel that sec. 14 is not a satisfactory solu- 
tion). 

It seems to us most unfortunate that two 
great States of this Union, both so vitally 
affected by the use of Colorado River water, 
should not arbitrate these issues. 

Engineers and financial’ experts, whose 
position would be one of neutrality between 
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the States involved, could be found to deter- 
mine these issues on a sound, equitable, and 
feasible basis. Such action by both States 
would be an indication of a desire to re- 
solve the issue in the best interests of the 
Nation. Propaganda and charges and coun- 
ter charges have but befogged the issues and 
undoubtedly jeopardized the position of 
both States. 

We urge the parties in interest to give 
serious consideration to such arbitration so 
that we may take affirmative and construc- 
tive action. 

WALTER S. BARING, J. ERNEST WHARTON, 
Dea P. TAYLOR, JoHN P. SAYLOR, ED- 
WARD H. JENISON, FRED G. AANDAHL, 
A. L. MILLER, FRED L, CRAWFORD, FRANK 
T. Bow, WILIA Henry HARRISON, 
Norris POULSON, HAMER BUDGE, WESLEY 
A. D'EWART, CLAIR ENGLE, SAM YORTY. 


CONCURRING STATEMENT BY ENGLE AND YORTY 


The undersigned, not having participated 
in the original drafting of the foregoing 
statement, wish to concur with the follow- 
ing explanation in two instances: 

First, with reference to the third para- 
graph on the first page: There is water 
presently going to waste and the use of it 
would benefit Arizona. But, this is water 
belonging to the upper basin which is un- 
used at the present time; and, water belong- 
ing to Arizona and California for presently 
constructed or authorized projects and to 
Nevada, Utah, and New Mexico which is not 
currently being used. Consequently, al- 
though this water is currently going to waste, 
it will be used, and no further projects (the 
Central Arizona included) can be predicated 
on it. 

Second, the third paragraph on page 11: 
It is admitted that additional water would 
help the economy of Arizona as it would 
any area in the arid southwest. But Arizona 
has exercised no care in the ultilization of 
here existing water, and is flagrantly over- 
using her water. The record is replete with 
evidence of this fact, including the records 
of the Department of Agriculture that agri- 

cultural production in Arizona since 1946 in 
spite of her short water supply has increased 
more in volume and dollars than any State 
in the Union. 

Finally, we think the statement is clear 
that it is premature to determine the dis- 
puted question of economic feasibility of the 
proposed project until the water rights in 
the lower basin are first determined, and 
that that basic question is reserved for 
future consideration, 

CLAIR ENGLE. 
Sam Yorry. 


REMOVAL OF JAMES P. FINNEGAN, COL- 
LECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the body of the Recorp a letter dated 
April 11, 1951, addressed by me to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Hon. John 
W. Snyder, to which as yet I have not 
received a reply. 

There being no objection, the letter 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Ark 11, 1951. 


N 


Hon. JOHN V. SNYDER, 
Secretary of the Treasury, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. SECRETARY: On April 4, 1951, you 
relieved Mr. James P. Finnegan of his duties 
as collector of internal revenue in the 
St. Louis, Mo., office. While I congratulate 
you upon this belated action, I am concerned 
that you did not go further and publicly 
outline your reasons for this action, at the 
same time stating what further action you 
contemplate. 
T also believe that you should announce 
What action you plan to take toward clear- 
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ing up the deplorable conditions existing in 
the Third District of New York. On at least 
two occasions the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, Mr. George J, Schoeneman, has 
called the deplorable conditions ir that office 
to your attention; and while he presented no 
specific charges against Collector Johnson, he 
did urgently recommend his removal. 

Now that you are recommending that Con- 
gress place another $10,000,000,000 tax in- 
crease on the already overburdened taxpayer, 
it is imperative that we convince the Amer- 
ican people that no favoritism nor any spe- 
cial protection for anyone will be condoned 
by your Department. 

Yours sincerely, 
JOHN J. WILLIAMS. 


COMMITTEE ON THE PRESENT DANGER— 
LETTER FROM TRACY S. VOORHEES 
AND STATEMENT OF OBJECTIVES 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, some weeks ago I had called to my 
attention the organization of a citizens’ 
committee known as the Committee on 
the Present Danger. Dr. Conant, pres- 
ident of Harvard University, is chair- 
man, and Mr. Tracy Voorhees, former 
Under Secretary of the Army, is vice 
chairman. During the recent debate on 
the troops-to-Europe issue there seemed 
to have been some confusion as to the 
purposes and activities of this commit- 
tee 


In the CONGRESSIONAL Recorv of March 
29, on page 2984, and of April 4, 
on page 3271, my distinguished col- 
leagues, the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Watkins] and the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Dirksen], referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Present Danger. It was there 
said that the committee “has a regis- 
tered lobbyist now working with Mem- 
bers of the Congress” and that the com- 
tee “are registered as professional lob- 
byists.“ è 

As I have known Mr. Voorhees for 
many years, I called this matter to his 
attention, and under date of April 17 
he addressed a letter to me for the pur- 
pose of clarifying the misundersta>4- 
ing. At Mr. Voorhees’ request, and in 
order to explain the matter to my col- 
leagues in the Senate, I ask unanimous 
consent that there be printed in the 
body of the Recorp Mr. Voorhees’ letter 
to me, and also a statement of the objec- 
tives of the Committee on the Present 
Danger, as well as the names of all the 
members of that committee. 

There being no objection, the letter, 
statement, and list were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

COMMITTEE ON THE PRESENT DANGER, 
Washington, D. C., April 17, 1951. 
Hon. H. ALEXANDER SMITH, 
United States Senate. 

Dear Senator SMITH: Referring to our re- 
cent conversation concerning the Committee 
on the Present Danger, may I bring to your 
attention a misunderstanding which has 
arisen concerning the committee which I be- 
lieve should, if possible, be corrected? 

In the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for March 29, 
at page 2984, and for April 4, at page 3271, 
Senators WATKINS and DIRKSEN referred to 
the Committee on the Present Danger. It 
was there said that this committee “has a 
registered lobbyist now working with Mem- 
bers of the Congress,“ and that the commit- 
tee “are registered as professional lobbyists.” 
This was contrasted with the people at home 
who do not have any money to pay a lobbyist 
in Washington. 
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The facts are as follows: The committee js 
a nonpartisan, nonpolitical group of citizens, 
Dr. Conant is the chairman and I am the 
vice chairman. All of the members of the 
committee—including, of course, myself— 
are working entirely without remuneration 
for objectives which we believe are important 
for the protection of our country. A state- 
ment of these is enclosed. The committee 
are not in any sense whatever professional 
lobbyists. The committee has never had, 
does not now have, and never will have any 
professional lobbyist or paid lobbyist. 

Because the committee proposed to advo- 
cate legislation for universal military service 
and perhaps later other legislative measures, 
we asked the legal advice of Mr. John Lord 
O'Brian, also a member of the committee, as 
to whether we should register under the Fed- 
eral Regulation of Lobbying Act. Mr. 
O'Brian advised that this was not legally ob- 
ligatory because no member of the commit- 
tee was receiving any compensation, but that 
it would be desirable from “abundance of 
caution” that the committee should file re- 
ports as provided by the act, and that some 
one member should individually register sub- 
ject to the above explanation. 

I accordingly did so, and accompanied the 
preliminary report to the Secretary of the 
Senate with a letter, dated December 20, 1950, 
stating that I was receiving no compensation 
for my services; that I had been advised that 
legally it was not obligatory for the commit- 
tee or for me to register pursuant to section 
308 of the act, but that it had been decided 
out of abundance of caution that I should 
register, and that for the same reason the 
committee would file quarterly reports pur- 
suant to section 305 with the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives, 

The work of the committee and my work 
for it might well be prejudiced by the erro- 
neous impression above mentioned. 

Because of the interest which you have 
manifested in the committee's work, may I 
ask—if you deem it advisable to do so—that 
you correct this misunderstanding by an ap- 
proper statement in the CONGRESSIONAL 

RD 
Sincerely yours, 
S. VOORHEES, 
Vice Chairman. 


THE COMMITTEE ON THE PRESENT DANCER 
OBJECTIVES 


During the months immediately ahead, 
through nonpartisan action, the committee 
will work for— 

1. An American public opinion which will 
wholeheartedly support the joint defense of 
Europe, without neglect of the Far East. 

2. The firm support of General Eisenhow- 
er's mission. 

3. Full realization of the peril to the United 
States arising from the current spirit of 
complacency, while the Soviet power grows 
and its stockpile of atom bombs increases. 

4, A determination not to allow political 
differences at home to obscure our vision of 
the Soviet menace to our existence as a free 
people. 

5. Adoption of the principle of universal 
military service and training through ap- 
propriate legislation and administrative 
action. 

6. Adequate legislative measures to make 
the United States and its allies strong. 

7. Rejection of any thought of preventive 
war. 

8. A national policy of averting world war 
III by confronting the aggressors with a 
strong free world, attacking their weaknesses 
by nonmilitary means and supporting the 
United Nations, 
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Julius Ochs Adler; Reymond B. Allen; 
Frank Altschul; Dillon Anderson; William 
Douglas Arant; James Phinney Baxter III; 
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Laird Bell; Barry Bingham; Harry A. Bullis; 
Vannevar Bush; Will L. Clayton; James B. 
Conant; Robert Cutler; R. Ammi Cutter; 
Mrs. Dwight Davis; E. L. Degolyer; Harold W. 
Dodds, Charles Dollard; William J. Donovan; 
Goldthwaite H. Dorr; David Dubinsky; Leon- 
ard K. Firestone; Truman K. Gibson, Jr.; 
Miss Meta Glass; Arthur J. Goldberg; Samuel 
Goldwyn; W. W. Grant; Edward E. Green- 
baum; Paul G. Hoffman; Monte M. Lemann; 
William L. Marbury; Stanley Marcus; Wil- 
liam C. Menninger; Frederick A. Middle- 
bush; James L. Morrill; Edward R. Murrow; 
John Lord O'Brian; Floyd B. Odlum; J. Rob- 
ert Oppenheimer; Robert P. Patterson; How- 
ard C. Petersen; Daniel A. Poling; Stanley 
Resor; Samuel I. Rosenman, Theodore W. 
Schultz; Robert E. Sherwood, Edgar W. 
Smith; Robert G. Sproul; Robert L. Stearns; 
Tracy S. Voorhees; Edmund A. Walsh, S. J.; 
W. W. Waymack; Henry M. Wriston; J. B. 
Zellerbach. 


CONSOLIDATED APPROPRIATION BILL— 
EDITORIAL FROM THE BALTIMORE 
EVENING SUN 


Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, it was 
my privilege, during the Eighty-first 
Congress, to join with the senior Sena- 
tor from Virginia (Mr. Byrp] and other 
Senators in sponsoring and securing 
passage of legislation for a consolidated 
appropriation bill. The decision of the 
House and Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittees during this session to discard 
that procedure represented to me a 
backward step in the matter of Federal 
financing, the proper handling of which 
is so vital to the economy of our country. 

I am very happy again today to join 
with the distinguished Senator from 
Virginia, and many other Members of 
this body, in another proposal to require 
Congress to approach the matter of Fed- 
eral allocations of budget funds in a 
thoroughly businesslike manner. 

It is my sincere hope that Congress 
will return to the procedure which it dis- 
carded after so short a trial, and that, 
henceforth, all proposed appropriations 
will be considered at one time so that 
Members of Congress may have a com- 
plete picture of what is proposed before 
them, and not have to act piecemeal on 
the suggestions. 

In this connection I ask that an edito- 
rial from the Baltimore Evening Sun of 
Monday, April 16, favoring a return to 
the consolidated appropriation bill, be 
printed at this point as a part of my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rxcond, 
as follows: 

ADOPT THE BYRD PLAN 

On behalf of himself and 47 other Sena- 
tors, Mr. Byrn, of Virginia, today introduced 
a resolution to require Congress to deal with 
Federal appropriations in an intelligent and 
intelligible manner. 

Congress started out to do this in 1950. 
In that year at the instance of Representa- 
tive CANNON, chairman of the House Appro- 
priations Committee, all appropriations were 
consolidated in one bill. It worked fine. By 
putting all the appropriations together, 
both Senators and Representatives were able 
to tell how much money they were actually 
voting. Thanks to the preparation of esti- 
mates of expenditure to accompany the ap- 
propriation bill, Senators and Representa- 
tives were also able to foresee with some ac- 
curacy whether the budget would be bal- 
anced or not. 


Everyone acclaimed this change except the 
leading Members cf the House. Some of 
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them did not like the way Mr. Cannon man- 
aged the consolidated bill, They allowed 
their resentment on this and other matters 
to warp their judgment. Thanks to their 
action the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee, with Speaker Raysurn approving, threw 
out the consolidated appropriation bill pro- 
cedure and went back to the old hit-or-miss 
way of voting public moneys. The effect of 


a single financial plan for a single year, and 
break it up into 12 pieces. Congress is 
now dealing with each one of those 12 
pieces separately, and nobody knows what 
total is being appropriated and how far out 
of balance the budget will be. 

There is no chance of clearing up this 
mess this year, but Senator Bro and his 
colleagues are hoping that next year appro- 
priations may again be consolidated in one 
bill. The Senate has always been more 
favorable to this reform than the House. 
The Senate passed without a dissenting vote 
in 1949 a resolution similar to the one which 
Senator Brno introduced today. The House 
did not pass the resolution, but adopted the 
reform on its own initiative for 1 year. 

This time the matter should be dealt with 
by resolution as Senator Byrd proposes, The 
resolution would, by amending the joint 
rule of the Senate and House as embodied in 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
make the one-package appropriation bill 
mandatory and would set up procedure for 
handling the bill and showing its effect on 
the budget. If this resolution were adopted 
by both Houses, Congress would really es- 
tablish a legislative budget. As it is now this 
country, though spending $70,000,000,000 a 
year, is still using the helter-skelter legisla- 
tive methods that obtained when the budget 
was only three or four billions. 

It is shocking that this condition has con- 
tinued for so long. It ought to be changed 
and the way to change it is to adopt the 
Byrd resolution. 


DISPERSAL OF GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 218) to authorize a pro- 
gram to provide for the construction of 
Federal buildings outside of, but in the 
vicinity of and accessible to the District 
of Columbia, and for other purposes. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be a 
quorum call, and that the time not be 
charged to either side. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The Secretary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Aiken Hayden Maybank 
Anderson Hendrickson Millikin 
Bennett Hennings Monroney 
Benton Hickenlooper Morse 
Brewster Hill Mundt 
Bricker Hoey Murray 
Bridges Holland Neely 
Butler, Md, Humphrey Nixon 
Byrd Hunt O'Conor 
Cain Ives O'Mahoney 
Capehart Jenner Pastore 
Carlson Johnson, Colo. Robertson 
Case Johnson, Tex. Russell 
Chavez Johnston, S. C. Saltonstall 
Clements Kem Schoeppel 
Connally Kerr ith, Maine 
ordon Kilgore Smith, N. J. 
Dirksen Knowliand Smith, N.C. 
Duff Langer Sparkman 
Dworshak Lehman Stennis 
Eastland Lodge 
Ecton Long Thye 
Ellender McCarran Underwood 
McClellan Watkins 
McFarland Welker 
Fulbright McKellar Wherry 
George on Wiley 
Gillette Malone Williams 
Green Martin Young 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Ilinois [Mr. 
Dovcetas}, the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Keravver)], and the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] are absent on 
public business. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnvusown] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate on official committee business. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 
that the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
BUTLER], the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Franvers), the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. McCartry], and the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Tosey] are ab- 
sent on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pas- 
TORE in the chair). A quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
first committee amendment, which will 
be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 1, 
line 7, after the word Services. it it is 
proposed to insert “(hereinafter referred 
to as the ‘Administrator’).” 

Mr. HOLLAND obtained the floor. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. In order that we may 
understand the procedure, the Senate is 
now about to take up the committee 
amendments, is it not? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I will say to the Senator from Ne- 
braska that it seems to the Senator from 
Florida that it might be a reasonable pro- 
cedure to ask the Senate to give unani- 
mous consent first to consider en bloc 
the committee amendments applicable 
to dispersal. They are contained in the 
first section. We would discuss them to- 
gether. Then it is proposed that we 
discuss the committee amendment on 
demolition; and then discuss as one 
amendment the committee amendments 
on decentralization. 

Mr. WHERRY. That is agreeable to 
me. 

Mr. HOLLAND. It seems to me such 
action would bring the discussion to a 
close more quickly. 

Mr. WHERRY. I want to stute to the 
distinguished Senator from Florida that 
I believe it would be a constructive 
method of handling the amendments. 
The ranking Republican member of the 
committee, the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Carn] is present. Other mi- 
nority members of the committee are 
also present. If it is agreeable to them, 
we will proceed on that basis. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate at 
this time consider together as one 
amendment, en bloc, the various amend- 
ments in section 1 of the bill, all of 
which relate to the so-called dispersal 
program. And in order that we may be 
working toward a fixed program, at the 
same time I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate consider together en bloc the 
amendments in section 3, which is the 
decentralization program. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. WHERRY. Reserving the right to 
object, I suggest that we proceed, under 
unanimous-consent agreement, to con- 
sider the amendments in section 1 en 
bloc now, and when we come to the nex 
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section have a similar request made, for 
by that time Senators who are not now 
on the floor may have arrived, who may 
have objection to such procedure. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I have no objection to 
following that suggestion. I wanted, 
however, for the Senate to be informed 
that that was the method we proposed 
to follow if it was acceptable to the 
Senate. 

Mr. WHERRY. I have no objection 
whatever to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest that the amendments in section 1 
be considered en bloc at this time. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all the various 
amendments in section 1 be stated before 
the first allotment of time becomes ap- 
plicable, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments in section 1 will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 1, 
line 7, after the word “Services”, it is 
proposed to insert “(hereinafter referred 
to as the ‘Administrator’)”; on page 2, 
line 2, after the word “acquire”, it is 
proposed to strike out “such” and insert 
“three”; in line 3 after the word “Colum- 
bia”, it is proposed to strike out “as” 
and insert “which”; in line 5 after the 
word “thereon”, it is proposed to strike 
out “of” and insert “and on lands owned 
by the United States located at Belts- 
ville, Md., known as and being a part 
of the site of the Agricultural Research 
Center, of a total of four“; in line 9, 
after the word “Government”, it is pro- 
posed to insert “each of which buildings 
shall be designed to provide space for 
approximately 5,000 employees”; in line 
12, after the word “lands” it is proposed 
to insert “except at such Agricultural Re- 
search Center)”; in line 18, after the 
word “respective”, it is proposed to strike 
out “projects, and, in addition, the pro- 
vision of” and insert “projects”; in the 
same line, after the amendment just 
above stated, it is proposed to insert “In 
addition, the Administrator is authorized 
and directed to provide”; in line 21, after 
the word “highways” it is proposed to 
insert “(including a circumferential 
highway to: the southwest, and north of 
the District of Columbia extending be- 
tween a point on Shirley Highway in Vir- 
ginia and a point on the Baltimore- 
Washington Parkway in Maryland) ; on 
page 3, line 1, after the word “appropri- 
ate”, it is proposed to insert “for the 
purposes of this act:“; in line 2, after 
the word “Administrator”, it is proposed 
to strike out “of General Services”; in 
line 6, after the word “Administrator”, 
it is proposed to strike out “of General 
Services“; at the beginning of line 7, it 
is proposed to strike out “Commissioner 
of Public Roads” and insert “Secretary 
of Commerce”; in line 8, after the words 
“of the“, it is proposed to strike out Bu- 
reau of Public Roads,”; in line 13, after 
the word “said”, it is proposed to strike 
out “Bureau” and insert “Department.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the consideration of the 
amendments en bloc? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. HOLLAND, Mr, President, I yield 
myself 3 minutes. 

Mr. President, this section has to do 
directly with the so-called dispersal pro- 
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gram itself. There is added in a later 
section of the bill the decentralization 
program, which has become larger in 
numbers of employees affected than the 
dispersal program. There is added in a 
later section of the bill the demolition 
program, having to do with the destruc- 
tion of the temporary frame structures 
occupied by the Government in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia which were built dur- 
ing World War II and which house 31,000 
employees. Both those programs are 
larger now in the number of employees 
affected than is the dispersal program 
itself. 

Mr. President, I simply want to state 
for the Recor that the dispersal feature 
of the program has been so largely di- 
minished that I think the Record should 
show that fact clearly. As the bill was 
originally proposed there was a program 
for eight dispersal sites around the Dis- 
trict of Columbia about 20 miles out, 
whereas now only four are included. In 
the original bill an authorization was to 
be given for the construction of eight 
permanent office buildings on those 
eight dispersal sites, whereas now, under 
the amended bill, there will be just four. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, HOLLAND. Permit me to com- 
plete the statement, and then I shall be 
glad to yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Under the original bill, blanket au- 
thorization was given for the construc- 
tion of semifinished buildings on each of 
the eight sites, in addition to the finished 
or permanent buildings. The Senate 
should realize that the program, so far 
as dispersal is concerned, has been di- 
minished from a program of eight sites, 
eight finished buildings, with the possi- 
bility of eight semifinished buildings if 
the Appropriations Committees approve 
them, because no additional authoriza- 
tion was required, to a program cover- 
ing only four sites, with four finished 
buildings, with accommodations in each 
for 5,000 employees, or 20,000 employees 
in all in the dispersal program. 

In fairness to the Senate, however, I 
think it should be said that, under the 
bill as it now stands, the facilities and 
utilities to be installed will be of sufficient 
size, in each of the four sites, to serve an 
additional semifinished building at each 
of the sites if the Senate later decides to 
authorize them. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. I call the Senator’s 
attention to page 4 of the bill, the itali- 
cized matter beginning in the middle of 
line 7. Are the 25,000 positions men- 
tioned there in addition to the 20,000 
heretofore mentioned by the Senator? 

Mr. HOLLAND. They are. The de- 
centralization program in which the 
Senator from Utah was so interested 
when he sat with us—and we were happy 
to have him sit with us—during several 
hearings, has been made the larger part 
of the program. The section referred 
to by the Senator, which is not the one 
under debate now, specifically authorizes 
a transfer of 25,000 positions out of the 
District of Columbia to remote points 
in the Nation. That is in addition to 
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the 20,000 whom I have mentioned 
already. 

Mr. WATKINS. The Senator means 
that they would be removed beyond the 
territory included in the dispersal area? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Yes. The report, and 
the wording of the bill, and also the 
reference to the existing law, all make 
it clear that that section has to do with 
the permanent decentralization program 
which envisages movement away from 
the Capital city of agencies and posi- 
tions that can function as well or bet- 
ter elsewhere than they can function 
here. That has been made the prin- 
cipal objective. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
the Senator from Florida has allotted to 
himself has expired. 

Mr, HOLLAND. I yield now the re- 
maining portion of my time to the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota [Mr. Case]. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, it is my 
feeling that the Members of the Senate 
should understand the history of this 
proposal in order to understand the bill 
now pending. On the 30th of last August 
there was submitted to the Congress a 
budget estimate calling for $139,000,000 
to carry out a program which contem- 
plated the erection of at least eight 
buildings outside the District of Colum- 
bia, and for highway improvements 
amounting to about $14,000,000. That 
was submitted in a Senate document, but 
it happened that the day it was sub- 
mitted the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee was considering a supplemental 
appropriation bill, and a brief presenta- 
tion was made before the House Appro- 
priations subcommittee dealing with the 
General Services Administration. The 
subcommittee took the position that no 
action should be taken at that time upon 
such a brief presentation, because it in- 
volved too many questions and there 
there was no legislative authorization. 

Subsequently the matter was present- 
ed to the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee, which took a somewhat similar 
position. Thus the proposal did not 
come before the Senate or before the 
House of Representatives for action at 
that time. 

In the hearings before the House Com- 
mittee, of which I was then a member, 
I raised a question as to our authority 
to report an appropriation until the mat- 
ter had been authorized by law. 

It was brought out that statutes run- 
ning back to 1790 provide that certain 
functions of the Federal Government 
must be exercised in the District of Co- 
lumbia. Paragraph 7 of title 4 of the 
Revised Statutes says that— 

All offices attached to the seat of Govern- 
ment shall be exercised in the District of Co- 
lumbia and not elsewhere, except as other- 
wise expressly provided by law, 


Paragraph 8 says that— 


In case of the prevalence of a contagious 
or epidemic disease at the seat of Govern- 
ment, the President may permit and direct 
the removal of any or all of the public ot- 
fices to such other place or places as he 
shall deem most safe and convenient for the 
conducting of the public business. 


The last is a provision of the act of 
February 25, 1799. 
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So far as I know, there has been no 
direct amendment or modification of 
either the 1790 or the 1799 statutes on 
this point. It is to be noted that they 
expressly provide that the offices at- 
tached to the seat of Government shall 
be exercised in the District of Columbia, 
unless otherwise provided by law. 

Whether the pending measure, Senate 
bill 218, is sufficiently specific in pro- 
viding for amendment of the act of 1790, 
Iam not sure. It may be that the bill 
should contain a specific directive for the 
exercise of certain functions of the Gov- 
ernment outside of the District of Co- 
lumbia. However, in the first part of 
the bill provision is made that certain 
vital business of the Nation may be car- 
ried on at sites located outside of the 
District of Columbia; and perhaps that 
provision meets the requirements of the 
statute. 

In any event, in the absence of a leg- 
islative enactment, it seemed to me last 
August that an appropriation to provide 
for the erection of Government buildings 
outside the District of Columbia would 
be subject to a point of order in the 
House as constituting legislation on an 
appropriation bill. 

So, we did not act hastily and the 
matter was referred to the legislative 
committees which have conducted ex- 
tensive hearings. 

That history is important from the 
standpoint that if Members of the Sen- 
ate consider this bill as a new proposal, 
something which has not had any leg- 
islative consideration in the past, they 
are being misled. 

A proper understanding of the bill 
now before us calls for a realization that 
the bill as it now stands represents a 
considerable modification of the original 
program as submitted by the Bureau of 
the Budget and by the General Services 
Administration. 

The changes proposed in the bill are 
indicated very clearly in the bill itself; 
Senators will note that in every instance 
throughout the bill where words in ital- 
ics appear, those words constitute a 
tying down of the bill and a making 
of its provisions more specific. Instead 
of being a broad, general blanket au- 
thorization for the erection of buildings 
outside of the District of Columbia, the 
bill provides for three sites outside the 
District of Columbia and one at Belts- 
ville, which would make a total of four; 
and the total of four is spelled out in so 
many words. 

Then, instead of authorizing the con- 
struction of buildings without making 
any limitation as to their size or the 
space which might be available in them, 
it will be noted that in lines 9 and 10, 
on page 2, a limitation is provided on the 
size of the buildings. 

When this bill came before the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, it was my feel- 
ing that we should not approach it en- 
tirely from the standpoint of providing 
some space for the emergency handling 
of functions of the Government, but 
that we should begin with the things 
upon which there was some agreement 
that concrete action should be taken. 

The one point on which there seemed 
to be agreement in the committee was 
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that there is highway congestion in the 
District of Columbia and in the ap- 
proaches to the ‘District of Columbia. 
So the first thing on which the commit- 
tee found some area of agreement was 


-the need for improvement in the high- 


ways and streets of the District of 
Columbia, 

Agreement could be found there be- 
cause it was realized that no matter 
whether an atomic bomb attack were 
ever made upon the Capital of the United 
States or not, there was need to take 
some action about the congestion which 
occurs in the city of Washington every- 
time there is a sudden shower. A 15- 
minute rain in the District of Columbia 
at the time when the Government em- 
ployees are leaving their offices can 
create a traffic tie-up which may delay 
those employees from 1 hour to 2 hours 
or more in reaching their homes. 
Beginning with that understanding as a 
premise, anyone could realize, then, that 
if an alert were occasioned by an enemy 
attack upon the District of Columbia, 
the Capital of the United States, the 
traffic congestion would be many times 
worse. 

So the first thing upon which we found 
some area of agreement was the need 
for improvement of the highways, and 
in connection with that problem, we 
considered the circumferential highway. 
In the bill we have spelled that out, as 
will be noted. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 


Senator yield? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from South Dakota yield to the 
Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. CASE. I am giad to yield to the 
chairman of the committee, the distin- 
guished Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Is it not a fact that 
even though some members of the com- 
mittee might have been reluctant to con- 
sider the dispersal phase of the bill, yet 
all the members of the committee real- 
ized that it was necessary to do some- 
thing about the highways leading in and 
out of the city of Washington? 

Mr. CASE. So far as I know, that was 
the unanimous opinion of the commit- 
tee; at least, I did not hear any member 
of the committee oppose doing some- 
thing to alleviate the highway and the 
street-traffic problems. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I particularly recall the 
comment of one of the members of the 
committee who had had experience in 
trying to transport military personnel 
through the city of Washington. He 
spoke of the trouble ecountered in get- 
ting that military personnel across the 
city. of Washington. 

So even a rumor of an atomic-bomb 
attack—in fact, it would not be neces- 
sary for such an attack actually to oc- 
cur—would create such confusion in the 
city of Washington, so far as traffic con- 
gestion is concerned, that the situation 
would be just as bad as that which would 
exist in case of an actual attack by means 
of an atomic bomb. Is not that true, in 
the opinion of the Senator from South 
Dakota? 

Mr. CASE. That is true. That is why 
it seemed to me and to other members.of 
the committee that the dollars which 
might be spent in solving the traffic prob- 
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lem would accomplish a dual purpose, 
namely, to obtain improvement in the 
highway conditions in the District of Co- 
lumbia, regardless of whether there ever 
was an attack upon the city itself; and, 
in addition, by such improvement to 
make the situation better in case of an 
actual attack. 

The second thing upon which the com- 
mittee could find an area of agreement 
was the decentralization program, as 
contrasted with the dispersal program; 
in other words, decentralization by mov- 
ing agencies of the Government outside 
the District of Columbia, to various 
cities elsewhere in the country, where 
those agencies might be asbsorbed with- 
out requiring any great amount of build- 
ing construction or any great amount of 
housing construction. 

So, to make it clear that decentraliza- 
tion was & part of the program proposed 
by this bill, we drafted the amendment 
which is to be found in lines 7 to 15, 
inclusive, on page 4, which calls for the 
assignment and reassignment of at least 
25,000 positions. 

It will be remembered that very re- 
cently, the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, in considering some estimates for 
decentralization in a supplemental ap- 
propriation bill which is now in the 
course of enactment, refused to appro- 
priate funds until a comprehensive pro- 
gram was developed. I quote now froin 
page 24 of the report of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee, dated April 6: 

The committee has disallowed the budget 
request of €20,000,000 for financing a program 
of decentralization. The question of decen- 
tralization, as well as dispersal, is now pend- 
ing before the appropriate legislative com- 
mittees of the Congress. It is the opinion 
of the committee that an appropriation 
should not be provided until an over-all 
plan has been considered and basic legis- 
lation providing for a comprehensive pro- 
gram is enacted. 


In other words, the House Appropria- 
tions Committee said, “We do not want 
to take up decentralization alone. We 
want a comprehensive program.” 

So the Appropriations Committee of 
the House denied funds until the legisla- 
tive committees could present a report 
on a comprehensive program, which this 
bill seeks to provide. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Dakota yield again? 

Mr. CASE. I yield to the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. In other words, the 
House Appropriations Committee in re- 
gard to decentralization funds took the 
same action that the House Appropria- 
tions Committee and the Senate Appro- 
priations Committeee took last year in 
regard to the proposal for funds for dis- 
persal, namely, that there was no basic 
authorization, and they wished the au- 
thorization made before the appropria- 
tion was made. Is not that correct? 

Mr. CASE. That is correct. They 
wanted the program presented compre- 
hensively, not in piecemeal fashion. 

On the question of decentralization, 
there was no objection, so far as I know, 
in the committee. All members of the 
committee agreed that some of these 
positions, instead of being housed in tem- 
porary office buildings in the city cf 
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Washington, should be decentralized and 
placed elsewhere in the country, in many 
instances near the field work of the re- 
spective agencies. 

That led to the third area of agree- 
ment, which was that the temporary 
buildings, those built in the District of 
Columbia during World War II, should 
be demolished. Every statement made 
before the committee with respect to the 
temporary buildings indicated that, in 
event of an attack upon the city of 
Washington, they would become fire 
traps—even if only conventional incen- 
diary bombs were used. This led to the 
third area of agreement, which was the 
necessity and wisdom of demolishing the 
temporary building. 

Every report made to the committee 
suggested not only that the so-called 
temporaries constructed during World 
War II would be fire traps for the people 
who were in them, but that they would 
add to the congestion of the streets in 
case of an alert. 

So, to make sure that, if we provided 
for a part of the program, demolition 
would not be forgotten, the committee in- 
cluded the amendment which is incor- 
porated as section 2 on page 3 of the 
bill. It reads: 

The Administrator is authorized 


He is not merely authorized, but— 

The Administrator is authorized and di- 
rected to demolish temporary buildings con- 
structed by the Federal Government imme- 
diately prior to and during World War II in 
the District of Columbia and areas adjacent 
thereto at such times as space becomes avail- 
able at the buildings constructed upon the 
sites referred to in section 1 of this act or 
because of the decentralization of Govern- 
ment positions effectuated under section 3 
of this act. 


The committee was not satisfied to 
leave the matter there. It decided that 
if this program were to be carried out in 
a comprehensive fashion, there should be 
a special watchdog committee created 
for the purpose of seeing to it that the 
steps agreed upon were followed through. 
That was responsible for section 4 of the 
bill, which establishes a Joint Commit- 
tee on Dispersal, Demolition, and Decen- 
tralization, to be composed of five mem- 
bers of the Committee on Public Works 
of the Senate, and five from the Commit- 
tee on Public Works of the House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from South Dakota has 
expired. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I shall pur- 
sue the subject a little further under 
some further time arrangement. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, as far 
as I am concerned, I may say that if the 
20 minutes has been used on all the 
amendments to section 1 en bloc, I shall 
be glad to allot time to the distinguished 
Senator from Washington out of the op- 
position time, and, if there is any time 
left, as there probably will be, to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Dakota, in order that he may finish his 
remarks. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nebraska yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. WHERRY. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. CASE. Will it be possible at this 
time for the Senator to yield me 2 min- 
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utes, in order that I may conclude this 
speech? 

Mr. WHERRY. Yes, indeed. I am 
glad to yield the Senator 5 minutes, in 
order that he may conclude his speech, 
if he wants it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes more. 

Mr. CASE. I thank the Senator from 
Nebraska. Mr. President, I was point- 
ing out that to follow through on these 
steps with an orderly, comprehensive 
program, the Public Works Committee 
proposed, by section 4 of the bill, the 
creation of a joint congressional com- 
mittee to be known as the Joint Com- 
mittee on Dispersal, Demolition, and De- 
centralization. That committee would 
be charged with the responsibility of 
seeing that each one of these things was 
done—decentralization of agencies, dem- 
olition of the temporary buildings, and 
improvement of traffic conditions, Par- 
agraph (b) of section 4 reads: 

(b) It shall be the function of the com- 
mittee to make a continuous study of the 
programs authorized by this act, to review 
the progress achieved in such programs, and 
to report thereon to the Congress from time 
to time. Any department, official, or agency 
administering any of such programs shall 
at the request of the committee consult with 
and report to the committee, with respect 
to their activities. 


My reason for drawing attention to 
this is that would be easy for a Member 
of the Senate who is not familiar with 
the history of the pending legislation 
and has merely thought of it as a new 
proposal for the spending of some 
money, to say, “Well, it is an easy way 
to vote against the spending of some 
money; the simple way to handle this 
problem is merely to tell the agencies 
to get rid of some of their employees.” 

I may say that the committee wanted 
to meet that situation with appropri- 
ate language, wanted to direct the agen- 
cies to reduce their employment. After 
canvassing the situation, it was pointed 
out that that was probably the function 
of the Committee on Civil Service or the 
Committee on Appropriations, which 
might withhold appropriations. But we 
recognize it as a part of the total pro- 
gram that should be accomplished. So, 
we did not try to provide space for all 
the employees who would be without 
housing if the temporaries were de- 
molished. We felt there should be a 
real attempt made to reduce Federal 
employment. 

As I recall, the distinguished chair- 
man of the committee suggested that 
he thought a reduction to the extent 
of from 10 to 15 percent could be ac- 
complished in the personnel employed 
in the agencies of the Government. It 
was with that thought in mind that we 
reduced the number of buildings which 
were proposed to be constructed, origi- 
nally eight in number, to a maximum of 
four, and we wrote that limitation into 
the bill. 

The dollars-and-cents value of that is 
indicated in the amendment found in 
section 5, where, instead of $190,000,000, 
the. amount carried in the original text 
of the bill, the committee amendment 
would reduce the authorization to $107,- 
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000,000—thus almost cutting the pro- 
gram in two, dollarwise, because we 
wanted to save money. 

That, Mr. President, constitutes the 
pattern of what we sought to do in writ- 
ing the bill. We sought to approach this 
question from the standpoint of avoid- 
ing unnecessary expenditures of money; 
of encouraging a reduction in Federal 
employment; of decentralizing and plac- 
ing in field offices positions now located 
in the District of Columbia; of demolish- 
ing the temporary buildings, which 
ought to be demolished anyway under 
any long-range planning program, and 
for the removal of which there was a 
particular necessity considering the pos- 
sibility of attack; of a reduction of con- 
gestion would be brought about by the 
removal of employees therein; and of 
building highways, which would directly 
contribute to the efficiency of Govern- 
ment, whether in time of peace or in 
time of emergency. 

Mr. President, this is not a hastily 
written bill; it is a tailored bill. It has 
been carefully considered and the orig- 
inal proposals have been modified and 
tied down by specific limitations. It is 
in that light that the Senate should 
consider the bill, in my judgment. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of any time yielded to me. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I shall 
be glad to yield the remainder of my 
time on this amendment, which I think 
is 14 or 144% minutes, to th distinguished 
Senator from Washington, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Washington is recognized 
for 14 minutes. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, as I said a 
few minutes ago to the senior Senator 
from Florida, whom I respect and count 
as being a real friend, the junior Sena- 
tor from Washington has not made up 
his mind on how he is going to vote on 
Senate bill 218. I am mindful of the 
splendid work which has been done by 
the senior Senator from Florida, who 
acted as chairman for the subcommittee 
which recommended the substance of 
Senate bill 218 to the Public Works Com- 
mittee. I hesitate to disregard the 
recommendations which have been so 
strongly and carefully offered to the Sen- 
ate by the senior Senator from Florida, 
but I am impelled to cast some doubt on 
the advisability of taking action on Sen- 
ate bill 218 at this time. 

Because of my preoccupation with 
some Korean problems and questions, I 
took little part in the extensive hearings 
from which Senate bill 218 was designed. 
I have given serious thought to Senate 
bill 218 only during the past week. My 
study has rather convinced me that Sen- 
ate bill 218 was developed from a wrong 
premise and that it establishes priori- 
ties which are in reverse of what they 
ought to be. 

The committee report on page 5 says 
this: 

In the opinion of the committee, it is 
basic to a consideration of this problem that 
the District of Columbia will remain the 
seat of government. 


I disagree with this conclusion. I 
want to believe that the District of Co- 
lumbia can continue to be the seat of 
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our Government, but I can visualize cir- 
cumstances which will demand and re- 
quire that our Government be operated 
entirely from places far removed from 
Washington, D. C. 

If a plan exists for operating our Gov- 
ernment entirely from places far re- 
moved from Washington, D. C., I have 
not been made aware of the existence of 
any such plan. If such a plan has not 
been developed, I think its preparation 
should be undertaken at once. In this 
atomic age, alternate courses must be 
available for every possible situation. 
One possible and logical situation is that 
Washington, D. C., would be so destroyed 
that an effective Government operation 
in our present Nation's Capital would 
be totally and completely impossible. In 
the event that the present physical heart 
of Washington, D. C., were destroyed, 
the chances are that the recommended 
dispersal sites would be likewise de- 
stroyed or rendered ineffective because 
lines of communication from them to 
Government agencies in the city would 
be disrupted and the highway system 
would probably be impassable. I think 
that we ought to consider each of the 
recommended dispersal sites as being a 
prime military objective and target in it- 
self. Each of these sites will accommo- 
date some 5,000 employees and cover 
from 250 to 300 acres. 

I invite the attention of Senators to 
the four elements which are listed on 
page 5 of the committee report. The re- 
port gives equal consideration to four 
elements as they are contemplated in 
the bill. These elements are: 

First. Provision of additional space 
for vital defense activities. 

Second. Dispersal of the most vital 
functions to nearby areas. 

Third. Demolition of hazardous tem- 
porary buildings of World War TI. 

Fourth. Decentralization of activities 
which can be conducted equally as well 
in places far distant from Washington. 

In my opinion, our greatest present 
and pressing need is decentralization. 
Without posing as an authority, I believe 
that by decentralizing branches of the 
Government which are now in Washing- 
ton, D. C., we could permit the demoli- 
tion of the existing temporary buildings 
which were constructed in World War 
TI and that, in addition, we could provide 
for any defense activity additional space 
which is imperatively required. This 
assumption, were it held to be valid, 
would largely minimize the need for dis- 
persing existing vital functions in Wash- 
ington, D. C., to nearby areas. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. I shall be most pleased 
to yield to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I agree with the state- 
ment of the Senator from Washington 
that if we should decentralize, more 
Space would be provided for defense 
activities within the city of Washington, 
but that would not carry out the purpose 
for which this bill was designed. Disper- 
sal is in a different situation from that of 
acquiring additional space. In the case 
of dispersal it was the intent of the com- 
mittee, after listening for weeks to testi- 
mony of persons who know about the 
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vast destructive potential of present 
types of atomic bombs or whatever may 
come in the future, to disperse Govern- 
ment agencies, not necessarily to give 
new space or new room in which to op- 
erate, but to disperse them so that in 
case of an emergency in the city of 
Washington there could be some conti- 
nuity of Government. I am with the 
Senator in trying to do everything we 
possibly can to decentralize, because un- 
less we decentralize, the purpose of dis- 
persal will not be effected. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, I thank the 
Senator for his observation, In the re- 
mainder of my brief statement I shall 
attempt to speak to the question which 
so legitimately has been raised by the 
Senator from New Mexico. I am speak- 
ing in opposition to the theory of dis- 
persal as being any approximation of 
an adequate defense against destruc- 
tion from the sky, because in recent years 
I have seen the sad results of what hap- 
pened to so-called dispersal areas by rea- 
son of air attacks. 

I think the question of adequacy of 
protection should be raised before the 
Senate and the people, because it is my 
feeling that if we disperse important and 
vital Federal activities from the heart 
of Washington, D. C., to the environs of 
Washington, D. C. on the assumption 
that we would be adequately protecting 
our Nation's capital, we are uninten- 
tionally going to mislead the American 
public, for no such result, from my con- 
sidered point of view, can or ought to be 
expected. 

If most of our emphasis were placed 
on decentralization, it might be then log- 
ical to disperse only such Washington, 
D. C., activities as could be accommo- 
dated on the site which is already owned 
by the United States at the Agricultural 
Research Center at Beltsville, Md. 

Everyone agrees that the present con- 
centration of military and civilian func- 
tions of the Government makes this area 
a high-priority target. The committee 
report tells us this: 

The District of Columbia will continue to 
hold that high priority until the vulnera- 
bility of the Federal establishment here has 
been reduced to the point where an attack 
would be unlikely to produce effective re- 
sults. 


I cannot visualize the day when Wash- 
ington, D. C., will be unattractive or un- 
important as a military target. The only 
logical hedge against the vulnerability 
of Washington, D. C., lies in decentrali- 
zation rather than in . Disper- 
sal of the kind intended in Senate bill 
218 will inevitably lead to a greater 
rather than a lesser vulnerability. A 
large amount of dispersal, with resulting 
better and additional highways and by- 
passes around Washington, D. C., will 
lead to less congestion and an easier flow 
of traffic in peacetime, but in my view it 
will inevitably add to more congestion, 
confusion, and serious trouble in the 
event of an effective enemy attack on 
either Washington, D. C., or the dispersal 
areas, or both. 

Should we adopt a dispersal program 
without a larger or mandatory decen- 
tralization program, we shall simply add 
to the total population of Washington, 
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D. C., and its environs. If we assume 
that Government buildings in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and in the dispersal areas can 
be so constructed as to reasonably sur- 
vive heavy enemy attacks, we shall still 
put ourselves in an untenable position 
if the enemy attacks this area in force. 
Human beings cannot work effectively 
if the homes in which they live are de- 
stroyed and if food and water and utili- 
ties are not available to them. If by 
way of argument we set out to accom- 
plish and actually succeed in making 
Government buildings bombproof, we 
shall be required to operate our Gov- 
ernment elsewhere if the homes and 
supply lines of Government workers are 
destroyed. 

We are told that new and additional 
Government workers are being employed 
in large number every day here in Wash- 
ington. There is absolutely nothing we 
can do to this hazard to the future by 
dispersing other workers to nearby areas 
which will exist within the over-all 
enemy-target area. 

I believe that S. 218 has served a very 
useful purpose. It has clearly raised 
the question, “How shall we best protect 
our Government in the future?” At the 
moment I do not believe that S. 218 will 
achieve the fine purpose which it has 
in mind. Those purposes are supported 
by every member of the Committee on 
Public Works. My view is that we can 
only achieve a maximum protection for 
the procedures and operations of our 
Federal Government by preparing plans 
to move all of our Nation’s Capital else- 
where, should the need arise, and by 
adopting a maximum degree of decen- 
tralization in a period of peacetime when 
we are permitted a series of many 
choices. I know that the senior Senator 
from Florida [Mr. Hottanp], the chair- 
man of the subcommitte, and the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ], the 
chairman of the Committee on Public 
Works, will respond to my sincerely 
offered criticisms. I shall give every con- 
sideration to their responses before de- 
termining how I must vote on the pend- 
ing measure. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, under 
the unanimous-consent agreement all 
time has elapsed with reference to de- 
bate on section 1. I should like to ask 
unanimous consent that I be granted 5 
minutes additional time, to be charged 
to the time to be available for debate on 
section 2 of the bill. In other words, the 
5 minutes to be granted to me at this 
time is to be subtracted from the time of 
the proponents when the next partition 
of time comes into effect. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Before voting on the 
first amendment I should like to respond 
briefly to the arguments advanced by 
the Senator from Washington. In the 
first place I wish to say that there is no 
pattern before the Senate to meet the 
grave emergency except S. 218, as re- 
ported by the committee. 

Defeat of S. 218 would leave us with 
nothing. I do not believe there is a 
Senator who would dare to appear on 
the floor and take the position that 
there was not a great deal of good in- 
volved in the various sections of S. 218. 
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Mr. CAIN. That is correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. It is admitted that 
the proposed circumferential highway 
has long been needed and would serve a 
good purpose. It is admitted that the 
proposed demolition of the temporary 
buildings would serve a good purpose. 
They are admittedly fire traps. De- 
molishing the temporary buildings, 
which now house 31,000 employees, 
would remove a hazard which otherwise 
would exist in case of an atomic attack 
or an attack by conventional weapons. 
They are nothing more than fire traps. 

There is no doubt about the wisdom 
of decentralization; and the fact is that 
we have now no pattern for it, as was so 
ably brought out by the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Case], who contrib- 
uted so greatly to the results reached in 
that field. The Committee on Appropri- 
ations of the House said properly that 
there is no pattern and no authorization. 
The only pattern and only authorization 
are contained in the section which ap- 
pears in the pending bill. It is largely 
due to the efforts of the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Case] and the Sena- 
tor from Idaho [Mr. DworsHak], al- 
though every member of the committee 
ultimately stood for it. 

I wish to address myself briefly to 
what I think is and always must be con- 
sidered the primary objective of the bill, 
namely, the dispersal program. Ad- 
mittedly the Senator from Washington 
is correct in saying that there is no posi- 
tive guaranty of being entirely free, any 
place in the United States, from atomic 
disaster. Admittedly any prime target 
in the world, which could be affected by 
atomic bombs, can be reached by the 
planes of our only potential enemy who 
we now know possesses such planes, 
However, instead of having one con- 
gested prime target, which would be the 
major target in the Nation, at least we 
would have four other targets 20 miles 
away, which could not be affected by 
bombs dropped at the greater target 
which would itself be greatly reduced in 
attractiveness. 

We have the assurance of the experts 
of the Atomic Energy Commission, of 
the military experts charged with the 
defense of the continental United 
States—and I am sorry that illness and 
duties elsewhere prevented the Senator 
from Washington from attending our 
closed hearings—and we have the assur- 
ance of every person who knows any- 
thing of the subject, whether he be an 
atomic bomb expert or an expert who 
studied the demolition wrought in World 
War II, whether such expert be connect- 
ed with the continental defense com- 
mand, the Air Force, or other services, 
and even the statement of the head of 
the Defense Department, General Mar- 
shall, that the proposed program is 
greatly needed and that the project to 
separate the potential targets is abso- 
lutely necessary. Bombs of any descrip- 
tion now known or likely to be developed 
in the foreseeable future, our scientists 
tell us, if they happen to hit the District 
or even areas closely adjoining the Dis- 
trict, would bring no fatal destruction to 
an area 20 miles away. 
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Mr. President, the bill is a must.“ It 
would cost about 70 cents a person, on 
the basis of the entire population of our 
country. It would give a relative degree 
of assurance that vital agencies of the 
Government would be able to function 
on the day after a disaster, because the 
most vital agencies, both military and 
civilian, would have been dispersed. If 
Senators could have sat in committee 
and heard witnesses give their testimony 
I do not believe any Member of the Sen- 
ate would take a position in opposition 
to the bill, economical as it is, and ad- 
dressed as it is to our ability to be able 
to continue the functioning of vitally 
needed agencies, which must be able to 
perform their functions the day after a 
disaster, which functions would be much 
more necessary to be performed on the 
day after a disaster than on the day be- 
fore. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one question? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Yes. Mr. President, 
if I should run over my allotted time of 
5 minutes, I ask unanimous consent that 
the additional time may be taken from 
the time allotted to the proponents on 
the second section of the bill. The Sen- 
ator from Washington has indicated 
that he has no objection. 

Mr. WHERRY. Has the distin- 
guished Senator from Florida asked 
unanimous consent to consider section 2 
amendments en bloc? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The section consists 
of only one amendment, 

Mr. WHERRY. What about the other 
sections? Do they consist of single 
amendments? 

Mr. HOLLAND. No; section 3 con- 
sists of several amendments. 

Mr. WHERRY. I have no objection if 
the Senator from Florida wishes to re- 
new his request to consider amendments 
in a section en bloc. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. No. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I wonder if the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska would withhold his 
request for the moment. 

Mr. WHERRY. I withhold it. I will 
designate the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DirKsENn] to control the opposition time 
in my absence from the floor. 

Mr. HOLLAND. In the absence of the 
distinguished minority leader the Sena- 
tor from Florida requested and was given 
unanimous consent to use some of his 
time on the second section in concluding 
the debate on the first section. There is 
no disposition on the part of the Senator 
from Florida to stop debate as long as 
any Senator wishes to be heard, and he 
will always be glad to enter into a unani- 
mous-consent agreement to provide ad- 
ditional time for that purpose. I do not 
wish any Senator, particularly one in 
whom I have such great confidence, the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Carn], as 
he well knows, to be deprived of an op- 
portunity to hear the evidence that came 
to us, in order to have him reach in his 
mind the conclusion that the dispersal 
program has tremendous value. The 
Senator admits all the other values. I 
do not believe the Senator would ques- 
tion any part of the bill if he had had 
an opportunity to hear the evidence given 
to the committee. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired, 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I shall be glad to 
yield, with the understanding that the 
time may be charged to the time allotted 
to the proponents on the second section 
of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CAIN. Ihave a question in mind. 
Before asking it I should like to make a 
statement. ; 

It was with considerable reluctance 
that I rose to raise some questions about 
the advisability of undertaking this pro- 
gram at the present time. I recognize 
that other members of the committee 
had the opportunity to do more work 
than did I. However, in the course of 
the past week, these questions came to 
my mind. They appeared to be reason- 
able, and I thought the Senator from 
Florida would not resist my raising them. 

My question is this: It is my under- 
standing that the dispersal program, as 
contemplated in Senate bill 218, does not 
provide for moving the families of the 
20,000 workers to the perimeter of Wash- 
ington, D. C. Is that assumption cor- 
rect? 

Mr. HOLLAND. That is correct. The 
committee knows that there will be some 
migration and some movement of resi- 
dence; but the committee has repeatedly 
called attention to the fact that the 
urbanized area is much greater than the 
District of Columbia, and that there are 
many workers now residing in spots 
which would be as close to, or closer to 
some of the locations in the dispersal 
program than to the places at which 
they now work. There would be no great 
problem of that kind until the pattern 
began to develop. We would prefer to 
give private enterprise the opportunity 
to meet that development. We find, on 
the part of the communities affected, 
that they do not want Federal cities 
located in their midst. We agree with 
them. The emergency problem is to 
house the vital agencies so that they 
may continue to function after a disaster 
to the city of Washington. 

In closing, I remind the distinguished 
Senator that we cannot put the Capital, 
or any dispersal sites, or anything else 
anywhere in the United States where it 
sla tes completely safe from atomic at- 

ck. 

We are told by experts who have stud- 
ied the results of demolition following 
World War II, and have prepared classi- 
fied documents on the subject, that in 
effect these dispersal units are just as 
separate targets as they would be if they 
were in southern Ohio or somewhere else 
where they could be reached just as eas- 
ily by bombers coming across the Arc- 

ic. 

It seems to the committee, which went 
into this subject at great length, that 
the proposal involved in Senate bill 218 
is worthy of trial, while we are looking 
toward other objectives to which we may 
have to go. It seems to me that it is 
worth while to attempt a solution from 
this particular approach. We believe 
that it is a useful approach. We invite 
the attention of Senators to the propo- 
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sition that the fact there are additional 
separate targets is no answer. The tar- 
gets involved would be separate targets 
wherever they were. 

The question of having a substitute 
capital is one which involves an ex- 
penditure of billions of dollars, instead 
of $107,000,000, and involves years of 
preparation and construction, instead of 
the 1 year of preparation and construc- 
tion involved in connection with Senate 
bill 218. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Should not the Senate 
be informed now that when the commit- 
tee began consideration of the proposed 
plan it was practically an antagonistic 
committee? The committee was reluc- 
tant even to consider the question. It 
was only after being fully convinced as 
to the necessity of the program that the 
commiitee finally took action in connec- 
tion with dispersal. From the beginning 
the committee wanted to tie up decen- 
tralization with dispersal. I agree with 
the Senator from Washington that they 
go together. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Also demolition. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Also demolition. If we 
leave the old buildings where they are 
now, some Government agencies will oc- 


cupy them. 

Mr. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. To what extent does the 
bill contemplate the abandonment of 
lands at Beltsville which are now being 
used for agricultural experiment work? 

Mr. HOLLAND. To no extent. It is 
proposed to abandon 250 acres of the 
over-all area in the Beltsville tract, but 
the land is not now being used or oc- 
cupied. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND, I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The idea was to try to 
save the Government the purchase price 
of land elsewhere, 

Mr. HOLLAND. I will say to the Sen- 
ator that that is in thorough accord with 
the planning of the Department of Agri- 
culture. The Department wishes to have 
an office building in that location. After 
all the turmoil and the emergency have 
passed, the Department wishes to have 
available for its use a building in which 
to house 5,000 of the positions now 
housed in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. AIKEN. Iwas interested in deter- 
mining whether the enactment of the 
bill would contemplate removal of the 
Beltsville Experiment Station. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Not in any way at all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing en bloc to all the 
committee amendments in section 1. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is informed that all time has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. CASE. May a parliamentary in- 
quiry be propounded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. CASE. If the committee amend- 
ments in section 1 should be adopted at 
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this time, would that dispose of section 
1 and make it not open to further amend- 
ment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised that section 1 could be 
amended in any part which is not 
touched by the committee amendments 
on which a vote will be taken. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, a further 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. CASE. In view of the fact. that 
every sentence in section 1 is amended by 
one or the other of the committee 
amendments now to be considered en 
bloc, would it not, in fact, foreclose any 
further amendments to section 1 if those 
amendments were agreed to at this time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is informed by the Parliamentar- 
ian that the committee amendments in 
section 1 are open to amendment at this 
time, before a vote is taken. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I offer the 
amendment, which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. I may wish later 
to withdraw it, but I offer it at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
South Dakota will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
line 1, it is proposed to strike from the 
word “authorized” down to and includ- 
ing the word “authorized” in line 20. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised by the Parliamentarian 
that that amendment is not in order. 
The Chair is further advised that the 
* may be offered at a later 

e. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, a further 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. CASE. Does not the unanimous- 
consent agreement heretofore made 
place all the amendments to section 1 
together, under the permission to con- 
sider them en bloc? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised that that is true so far 
as concerns the committee amendments. 
The unanimous-consent agreement was 
to consider en bloc all the committee 
amendments to section 1. The Chair 
advises the Senator from South Dakota 
that the amendment which he has pro- 
posed will be in order at a later time in 
the debate. It cannot be considered at 
this time because it embraces material 
which goes beyond the committee 
amendments. 

Mr. CASE. I have no objection to of- 
fering it later. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I am 
perfectly willing to give assurance to the 
Senator from South Dakota that so far 
as the Senator from Florida is con- 
cerned—of course, he has no right to 
speak for the entire Senate—he will have 
no objection whatever to the considera- 
tion of amendments after the sections 
have been perfected by the adoption of 
the committee amendments. The Sen- 
ator from Florida repeats that he has no 
authority to make such a statement for 
the entire Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised that the amendment 
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offered by the Senator from South Da- 
kota would be in order under any cir- 
cumstances. It would not require unani- 
mous consent. 

The question is on agreeing en bloc to 
all the committee amendments in sec- 
tion 1. 2 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
LEHMAN in the chair). The next com- 
mittee amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
after line 13, it is proposed to insert the 
following new section: 

Sec. 2. The Administrator is authorized 
and directed to demolish temporary build- 
ings constructed by the Federal Government 
immediately prior to and during World War 
II in the District of Columbia and areas ad- 
jacent thereto at such times as space be- 
comes available at the buildings constructed 
upon the sites referred to in section 1 of this 
act or because of the decentralization of 
Government positions effectuated under sec- 
tion 3 of this act. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. DworsHax] 
wishes to be recognized. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Illinois yield him time? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. I yield the Sen- 
ator from Idaho 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
Senator from Illinois speaking for the 
Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, as 
a Republican member of the subcommit- 
tee which considered the proposed legis- 
lation, I feel some responsibility in mak- 
ing a statement which will clarify my 
own views. I recognize that the chair- 
man of the subcommittee has expended 
much time and effort in trying to draft 
a bill which would meet with the desires 
of a majority of the Members of the 
Senate. Many extensive hearings, both 
off the record and on the record, were 
held, and I think much of the evidence 
presented might justify some action to 
minimize the District of Columbia as a 
potential atomic bomb target. I should 
also like to point out that when the final 
consideration was taken on the bill, the 
original plan to establish eight sites 
was changed, so that only four sites are 
authorized as the bill now stands. 

In the committee report reference is 
made, as has already been mentioned, 
to the four objectives of the bill: 

1. Provision of additional space for vital 
defense activities. 

2. Dispersal of the most vital functions to 
nearby areas. 

3. Demolition of hazardous temporary 
buildings of World War II. 

4. Decentralization of activities which can 
be conducted equally as well in places far 
distant from Washington, 


Mr. President, basically I am in ac- 
cord with the objectives of the bill, and 
I share the concern already expressed 
by the chairman of the subcommittee 
that something should be done if it can 
be done under the terms of the bill to 
authorize an extensive program which 
would insure the attainment of these ob- 
jectives. 
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While I approached the original bill 
with an open mind, because I thought it 
might be highly desirable to attain these 
objectives, the more consideration and 
study I have given to the bill, the more 
convinced I have become that while 
theoretically the bill seeks to attain the 
objectives set forth, actually, funda- 
nientally, it will not do so. 

First I may point out that one of the 
points which has been emphasized is 
that it would eliminate the temporary 
buildings which now house 31,000 em- 
ployees. These four sites involved in 
the dispersal program would provide 
space for 20,000 employees. So that if 
the temporary buildings were demolished 
there would still be 11,000 employees in 
excess of the 20,000 who could be taken 
care of in the new buildings under the 
dispersal plan. 

Decentralization is moving along very 
slowly, and under this program 11,000 
persons would have to be decenfralized 
before the new buildings and the decen- 
tralization program would provide space 
to take care of the 31,000 employees who 
would be taken out of the temporary 
buildings. That would require con- 
siderable time. 

Recently the Public Buildings Com- 
missioner, who participated in these 
hearings, pointed out that he was mak- 
ing tentative arrangements to lease some 
of the new apartment buildings which 
are now under construction in the city 
of Washington, not for housing accom- 
modations, but to take care of the per- 
sonnel for office space; that the average 
apartment building would take care of 
about 1,400 employees, and that under 
the dispersal program the buildings pro- 
posed to be constructed would take care 
of about 5,000 persons each. 

Let us now look at the record. One 
reason why I cannot make myself sup- 
port the proposal at this time is as fol- 
lows: I have here some statistics sub- 
mitted by the United States Civil Service 
Commission which show that on June 30, 
1934, there were 89,604 Federal em- 
ployees in the District of Columbia; that 
on June 30, 1935, there were 104,000 
civilian employees. I do not want to 
quote many figures, but I wish to point 
out that on December 31, 1940—jumping 
from the fiscal year basis to the calendar 
year basis—there were 156,000 Federal 
employees working in the District of 
Columbia. In 1941, under the pressure 
of World War II, that figure went up to 
207,000. In 1942 a peak of 284,000 Fed- 
eral employees were reached. In 1943 
that figure was reduced to 263,090. In 
1944 it went down to 255,000. In 1945 
it went down to 229,000. The figure was 
continually going down until 1947. On 
December 31, 1947, there was a total of 
195,714 Federal employees working in 
the District of Columbia. Then in 1948 
the total went up to 210,000. In 1949 
the figure went to 213,000. On Decem- 
ber 31. 1950, the total was 228,000. 

I want to establish the pattern. 
Since 1947, in 1948, 1949, 1950, and in the 
current months of this year there has 
been a considerable up trend in the total 
employment in civilians within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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Mr. DWORSHAK. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD. Now the figure is 247,000. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Virginia. I was going to oint 
that out. As we consider this program 
to minimize the attraction of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia as a potential atomic 
bomb target, as we try to spread out 
the personnel and the functions of the 
Federal Government so as to minimize 
the potential effect of bombing, make 
them less vulnerable, what do we find? 
During January of 1951 there was an in- 
crease of 5,624 civilian employees. 
February, of course, was a shorter 
month, but instead of 5,600 there were 
5,800 new civilian employees brought in- 
to the Federal service in February. 

I do not have the total for March or 
for April, but at the end of February 
there was a total of 239,604 civilian em- 
ployees in the District. At the same 
rate of increase we probably have at the 
present time a total of 250,000 civilian 
employees within the District of Colum- 
bia 


I should like to point out, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that that figure is only 35,000 be- 
low the peak of 285,000 on December 31, 
1942, during World War Il—the eak of 
World War II activities. In other words, 
while we talk about decentralization and 
dispersal to spread out the functions of 
the Federal Government away from the 
District of Columbia, the record shows 
that there is a constant influx of civilian 
employees, and that instead of reliev- 
ing congestion we are accentuating it. 
So, under an effective dispersal program, 
it would require one of these four pro- 
posed buildings each month to provide 
adequate office space for the more than 
5,000 Federal employees who are being 
brought into Washington each month. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the table from which I gave 
the figures be inserted in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Civilian Federal employment in the District 
of Columbia metropolitan area as of Dec. 31 
of each year listed 


(Note.—These figures cannot be used to compute aver- 
ages, because they include night differentials, and 
lump-sum payments) 


— — — — — 


Number of 
employees | Yearly pay- 
in executive roll 
branch 
June 30, 1934 NO A nee ee 
Tune 30, 1935 208, 960 [zisnea 
1940.... 155,914 | $291, 243, 469 
1941. 207, 214 369. 992. 921 
1942. 284, 068 546, 710, 149 
1943. 253, 448 09 
1 255, 185 
1945... 229, 389 1) 
1946... 221, 298 (1) 
1947... 195, 714 676, 166, 753 
1948.. 210, 629 724, 688, 
1949. 213, 238 808, 534, 911 
ea 31 228, 180 | ? 863, 328, 277 
an. 
February i951 (includi eee 
ebruary cluding 
P 20.6064 
March and April (not 
available) now about. § 250, 000 


1 Not available. 


2 Preliminary. 
2 Only 35,000 below peak Dee. 81, 1942. 
Pai given by Statistician Eller, CSC, Apr. 10, 
1. 
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Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
stress the point that theoretically it is 
fine to talk about decentralization and 
dispersal, but the record shows that we 
are constantly losing ground instead of 
making any progress toward the ostensi- 
ble objective of this whole program, 
which is to minimize the attractiveness 
of the potential target here. 

We could talk for weeks about this pro- 
gram, and yet the only way to relieve 
the congestion is to stop the influx of 
Federal employees into the District of 
Columbia, 

The proposal was made before a sub- 
committee of the House Committee on 
Appropriations recently that possibly a 
night shift might be utilized, and that 
would take care of thousands of addi- 
tional employees by more fully utilizing 
the existing buildings. Then it has been 
proposed that in the interest of efficiency, 
and obviating the need for new build- 
ings, we could transfer personnel from 
some of the old-line agencies whose ac- 
tivities and functions are not vital in 
this preparedness program. However, 
we know that little cooperation is forth- 
coming, insofar as those proposals are 
concerned, 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Smiru of North Carolina in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Idaho yield to 
the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. DWORSHAK, I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Does not the Senator 
from Idaho agree with me that in the re- 
port and in the bill itself the committee 
was trying, at least, to provide for the 
removal from Washington of, let us say, 
25,000 positions? I do not believe that 
would be a sufficient number; but, at 
least, the bill provides for the removal 
from Washington of 25,000 positions. 
Does not the Senator also agree with me 
that in order to carry out what he has 
in mind in regard to preventing addi- 
tional Government employees from com- 
ing to Washington, the place to go is to 
the Appropriations Committee and en- 
deavor to have that committee refuse to 
recommend for the various Government 
departments the appropriations with 
which to have additional Government 
employees brought to Washington? 

Mr. DWORSHAK. The Senator is 
correct, so far as that goes. If we hada 
decentralization program and if we 
moved from Washington 5,000 employees 
who now are working in defense agen- 
cies located in the Capital City, by that 
action we would provide space for 5,000 
additional employees who might be 
brought to Washington serve in some of 
the other essential Government agen- 
cies. I agree with the chairman of the 
Public Works Committee, who, I know, 
has given considerable thought and at- 
tention to this program, that if we could 
obtain full cooperation from the various 
Government departments, we would not 
be facing the situation which now con- 
fronts us. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I yield for a brief 
question, for my time is limited. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Does not the Senator 
recall that one of the sections added to 
the bill at the committee’s insistence 
calls for the demolition of the World War 
II temporary buildings which now house 
approximately 31,000 Government em- 
ployees; and that to make sure that ob- 
jective will be carried out, the committee 
also has inserted an amendment creat- 
ing a “watchdog committee” which will 
make sure that objective, as well as the 
other objectives, is carried through? 
Does not the Senator realize that? 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Les, I realize that; 
but at the same time I point out that 
the temporary buildings cannot be de- 
molished until we provide equivalent 
space in which to take care of the em- 
ployees now working in those buildings; 
and the equivalent space will not be pro- 
vided for a long time. So when we talk 
about a “watchdog committee” to insure 
the early demolition of the temporary 
buildings, that is a fine proposal; but I 
do not think it can be carried out for a 
year or two, or perhaps longer than that, 
so long as we are bringing 5,000 addi- 
tional Federal Government employees to 
the Capital of the Nation each month. 

I realize that it would be destructive 
of our national preparedness and na- 
tional-defense program to have a bomb 
fall on Washington or on the Pentagon 
building. That suggestion is not an 
original one, for the Pentagon already is 
taking steps to decentralize the top-level 
officials in the armed services, so that a 
bomb would not wipe out all the men who 
are charged with supervising our pre- 
paredness or our defense program. 

In the course of the hearings I also 
pointed out that in every atomic energy 
plant—the one at Hanford, Wash.; the 
one at Arco, Idaho; the one at Los 
Alamos, N. Mex.—and in every shipyard 
and shipbuilding plant, in every airplane 
factory, in every munitions plant, in 
every steel plant, and in every large in- 
dustrial city, conditions comparable to 
those which we find in Washington, D.C., 
are to be found. So while we talk about 
the menace and the sinister threat aris- 
ing because of the possibility that bombs 
might fall on the city of Washington, 
thus obliterating our Government or dis- 
rupting the continuity of our Govern- 
ment, let me point out that we in the 
Government are not indispensable. 
However, under this program, we would 
not even provide for the dispersal of the 
Congress or the President or the judicial 
branch of the Government. So if we 
really believe in this program, we should 
provide for dispersing some of the offi- 
cials in the Pentagon, instead of insti- 
tuting a program which would antago- 
nize people all over the country who are 
equally entitled to have the same kind 
of consideration in connection with 
dispersal as that now proposed to be 
afforded the Government agencies in 
Washington. 

As was pointed out last Friday, I be- 
lieve, and as I pointed out during the 
hearings, the location of a number of 
Government workers and Government 
buildings 15 or 20 miles from the city of 
Washington probably would result in 
protecting those buildings and workers 
from a bomb which might fall on the 
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center of the city, but it is also realized 
that many of those employees would 
commute to those offices from their 
homes in the District of Columbia. 
Therefore, if a bomb were to fall on the 
city of Washington during the night, 
when the Government-dispersed office 
buildings were unoccupied, the homes of 
those Government workers in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia would be equally vul- 
nerable with the Government buildings 
located in the city of Washington itself. 

Therefore, I think this bill, although 
it might help to solve the immediate 
problem, actually would, if enacted, ex- 
pand the potential target. I was inter- 
ested in reading several recent articles 
in the newspapers, describing the situa- 
tion. On April 12 the Washington Post 
pointed out that— 

Civil Service Commissioner Frances Per- 
kins estimated that Federal employment 
would climb to 2,350,000 by June 30, and 
up to 2,600,000 by June 30, 1952. That would 
be an increase of 280,000 over the present 
estimated employment of 2,320,000. 


So I asked the chairman of the sub- 
committee how space would be provided 
in the four buildings, which would have 
a total capacity of 20,000 persons, for 
some of the additional 280,000 persons 
who are expected to be employed 
throughout the United States. About 10 
percent of them probably would come 
to the District of Columbia. 

The Washington Star for April 11 has 
a similar article, in which it is stated 
that— 

The defense and control agencies expect 
to hire more than 500,000 new workers dur- 
ing the next year. An additional 600,000 to 
700,000 employees will be needed to replace 
those Federal workers who resign, retire, or 
leave for other reasons. 


Mr. President, I should like to point 
out that the main reason why I do not 
feel like supporting this bill—although I 
share much of the apprehension already 
displayed by other members of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works—is that it merely 
opens the door. 

On page 6 of the committee report 
the following statement is found: 

The utilities and appurtenant facilities in- 
cluded in the foregoing cost estimates will 
be so designed and built that they can be 
readily expanded to accommodate a second 
building at each site. 


So, instead of having four additional 
buildings, we are already planning for 
eight more buildings; and once this pro- 
gram is begun, after we utilize the four 
sites, we probably shall establish two or 
three or four additional sites. 

The situation which we probably shall 
face finally will be that instead of hav- 
ing a concentrated bombing target in 
Washington, D. C., we shall expand that 
target to a radius of approximately 15, 
18, or 20 miles; and thus within several 
years we shall have an expanded poten- 
tial target for bombs. I think we must 
recognize that situation. 

There may be some justification for 
beginning a road-construction program 
to facilitate the flow of traffic, so that 
people can get out of Washington if a 
bomb should fall here. There may be 
some merit, as the chairman of the sub- 
committee has pointed out very ably, 
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to the pending proposal; but I cannot 
justify the authorization of a program 
to expend probably a quarter of a billion 
dollars to attain a purpose which is ques- 
tionable at this time. 

I think the only way to minimize vul- 
nerability in the District of Columbia 
and to relieve the congestion which 
everyone recognizes here is to insure the 
cooperation of the head of the executive 
branch of the Government and those who 
are in charge of the executive depart- 
ments and agencies and boards, so as to 
assure full utilization to the best advan- 
tage of the services of the civilian em- 
ployees now located in Washington, and 
to discontinue the practice of bringing 
more than 5,000 additional civilian Gov- 
ernment employees to the city of Wash- 
ington each month. So long as we fol- 
low the program of bringing 5,000 addi- 
tional Government employees to Wash- 
ington each month, we shall not relieve 
the situation, but we shall accentuate it 
and we shall make our National Capital 


` all the more vulnerable as a bombing 


target. 

For those reasons, Mr. President, I 
cannot support this bill. 

Mr. MARTIN. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
SmutTH of Maine in the chair). Does the 
Senator from Idaho yield to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Yes, Madam Presi- 
dent; I yield briefly. 

Mr. MARTIN. The distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee may have 
answered this question in the course of 
his first statement; but inasmuch as the 
Senator from Idaho was on the subcom- 
mittee, I shall ask it of him: How long 
does the Senator contemplate it would 
be before the roads and the buildings 
could be completed and ready for use or 
for occupancy? 

Mr. DWORSHAE. I think it was dis- 
closed at the hearings that the build- 
ings could be made available about 1 year 
from the time when construction was 
begun. I do not recall how Jong it would 
take to complete the highway-building 
program and the construction of the 
utilities, because much would depend 
upon making available the necessary 
steel and other strategic materials which 
row are in short supply. However, it 
was generally recognized that it would 
take about a year before much progress 
could be made. 

Mr. MARTIN. Madam President, I 
should like to ask a further question, if 
the Senator will yield further. 

Mr. NWORSHAK. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN. In other words, much 
progress would not be made until a year 
had elapsed after the appropriation was 
made available. Is that correct? 

Mr. DWORSHAK. That is correct. 

Mr. MARTIN. And the appropria- 
tions could not be made available until 
probably the later half of this year. Is 
that true? 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I suppose the ap- 
propriations might be made available, by 
means of a supplemental appropriation 
bill, prior to the end of the present fiscal 
year; I suppose it would be fair to say 
that the money possibly would be made 
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available during July or August—during 
July, I should say. If the program is 
authorized and if the necessary man- 
power and materials are made available, 
I think the program probably could be 
begun in July. 

Mr. MARTIN. Madam President, will 
the Senator from Idaho yield for a fur- 
ther question? 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN. Whatever materials 
and skilled workmen were used for the 
construction of those buildings would 
perhaps be taken from other critical 
war work, would they not? 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Yes, I think that 
is true; and, as I have already pointed 
out, the menace from atomic bombs to 
various centers of war work may be just 
as great as, or, in fact, greater than, the 
menace we have in the District of Co- 
lumbia. Ihave tried to stress that point, 
because I am sure that throughout the 
country there would be resentment 
against this program, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Idaho has ex- 
pired. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment to section 2. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, I 
desire to speak briefly on this particular 
amendment. The amendment specifi- 
cally incorporates the demolition of part 
of the program as a specific objective and 
as one of the objectives which is to be 
followed through to completion by the 
watchdog committee, which is provided 
for in a later section. 

It is all very well for Senators to criti- 
cize any part of the bill they may care 
to criticize, but I wish to remind those 
who are critical of various portions of 
it that they come to the consideration 
of the bill with nothing in their hands 
to suggest a constructive handling of the 


various critical problems which confront 


the Nation, and which confront this area 
of the Nation in particular. More 
especially I point out that they suggest 
nothing in the way of a program for 
demolition unless this bill is passed, 
and unless the pending amendment is 
incorporated in it before its passage. 
No one disputes that—there is no ques- 
tion in the world—that these tempo- 
rary buildings, which are built of wood, 
with a little bit of wallboard over them, 
and a composition roofing, are death 
traps; that they are housing 31,000 em- 
ployees; that they are not only death 
traps for those employees, but that a 
conflagration involving them would seal 
for a period of hours both Independence 
Avenue and Constitution Avenue, as 
well as other roads which are necessary 
for ingress and egress, both to carry on 
work of rescue, to make aid available to 
any who might be hurt, and to enable 
those who were unhurt to get away. 
The criticism is typical of the whole 
effort to defeat the pending bill. There 
is no answer to the need. Those arguing 
against the bill admit it is needed, but 
they offer here no counter program 
whatever. The bill has been carefully 
drafted. Demolition is a part of it, and 
the question, so far as the amendment 
is concerned, comes down to this: Is the 
Senate going to be completely callous to 
the lives and safety of 31,000 human be- 
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ings who are Government employees, and 
of many more than that who would be 
in this area in the event of a bombing 
attack? Are Senators to be so uncon- 
cerned about whether those employees 
are entitled to the protection which this 
amendment would afford that they are 
not interested in its adoption and the 
passage of the bill including the amend- 
ment? 

Madam President, I yield the re- 
mainder of my time to the chairman of 
the committee, the Senator from New 
Mexico. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Madam President, I 
believe that the Senate should know 
the background of the bill now under 
consideration. What I fear is that we 
are possibly letting our emotions and our 
feelings regarding Government employ- 
ees and the necessity of Government 
economy get the better of our judgment, 
and that we do not realize or appreciate 
what the bill is intended to accomplish. 

Of course, we know that the comple- 
tion of programs like that proposed costs 
money. But the destruction of life and 
the destruction of Government cannot 
be compared with the cost of a project. 
As I have heretofore stated, when the 
committee began consideration of the 
original bill, it was a reluctant commit- 
tee. As a matter of fact, I would say 
that it was an antagonistic committee 
which started to consider the bill. Some 
of us had received a little inkling of what 
was in mind. It so happened that there 
were some members of the Committee 
on Public Works who were also members 
of the Committee on Appropriations. 
Last summer, the proponents of disper- 
sal in the Federal Government went be- 
fore the Committee on Appropriations 
to request $190,000,000. The committee 
did not feel that merely because a Gov- 
ernment agency requested $190,000,000 
it should grant it, at least without look- 
ing into the subject matter and at least 
having legislation which would author- 
ize the committee, upon proper justifica- 
tion, to recommend the appropriation. 
We all voted against it. 

A bill on this subject was then intro- 
duced in the last session of the Con- 
gress. The Senator from Florida, who 
happened to be chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Public Buildings of the 
Committee on Public Works, conducted 
hearings. I believe the Senator from 
Pennsylvania was a member of that sub- 
committee, though I think he detailed 
the work on the minority side in con- 
nection with the hearings to the Sena- 
tor from Idaho [Mr. DworsHax]. 

Although lengthy hearings were held, 
the committee still was not satisfied. It 
thought it did not have complete infor- 
mation, or adequate information to jus- 
tify the committee in recommending the 
proposed legislation to the Senate. 

About the first of the year, during the 
present session, the committee obtained 
the services of one Member of the Sen- 
ate who had had experience in this class 
of work and investigation, the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Case]. He was 
new to the proposition. He had been a 
member of the Committee on Appropri- 
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ations of the House, and he had looked 
into the matter. But I venture to say 
that when he began his study of the bill, 
the Senator from South Dakota, as in 
the case of each of the other Senators, 
was not sold on the idea. The commit- 
tee listened to testimony, not only for 
weeks, but for months. 

Mr. President, how does a committee 
propose or recommend legislation? How 
does the average committee proceed? 
It proceeds by investigation, by research, 
by trying to get the assistance of experts 
who know about the proposals, and to 
have them appear before the committee, 
in an effort to convince the committee 
that a plan is sound and is necessary. 
Every standing committee of the Senate 
bases its recommendations to the Sen- 
ate upon testimony adduced before it. 

As a result of such testimony, the com- 
mittee which I have described as re- 
luctant, the committee which I have de- 
scribed as antagonistic to the proposal, 
became convinced that some action 
should be taken, not only with respect to 
dispersal, which was the basic idea of 
the proposed legislation, but to carry 
out the idea of my good friend the Sen- 
ator from Idaho [Mr. DworsHax], and 
to determine whether it could save a few 
dollars for the American taxpayers. We 
came to the conclusion that decentrali- 
zation should be a part of the scheme, 
along with the other proposals contained 
in the bill, which would probably accom- 
plish what was in mind, and to which 
every member of the committee agreed. 

Dispersal is entirely different from de- 
centralization. The committee became 
convinced that there should be a dis- 
persal, but some members of the com- 
mittee thought the distance involved 
should be 100 miles. Some members of 
the committee felt it should be possibly 
300 miles. At the start I was one of 
those who thought a distance of 20 miles 
was not sufficient, and that it should be 
500 miles. But after listening to persons 
who had had to do with such matters, I 
became convinced in my own mind—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from New Mexico 
has expired. All time on the amend- 
ment has expired. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I be allowed 
five more minutes of the time devoted to 
consideration of the next amendment. 

Mr. HOLLAND.- Madam President, I 
make the request that the Senator from 
New Mexico may have five additional 
minutes to be charged on the next 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the Senator from New 
Mexico is recognized for five additional 
minutes. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Madam President, 
what convinced us that a distance of 20 
miles was not sufficient was the testi- 
mony of persons in the Defense Depart- 
ment who know about these questions, 
Colonel Potter had had personal ex- 
perience with demolition in the Euro- 
pean war. Separate and apart from 
decentralization, the idea of dispersal 
is that if anything should happen to the 
city of Washington—and it can happen 
to the city of Washington—we may have 
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continuity of Government. What is 
wrong with that? Should a great Na- 
tion or a body such as the Senate avoid 
its responsibility to insure continuity of 
Government? 

With reference to decentralization, I 
am not satisfied with the decentraliza- 
tion of only 25,000 persons. I should like 
to see 100,000 persons decentralized, and 
I believe that result can be accomplished. 
There are some agencies in the District 
of Columbia, containing hundreds of 
employees, such as the National Park 
Service and the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs, which could function in Chicago 
or in Denver, or in my home city of 
Albuquerque, just as well as they could 
function in Washington. There is not 
an Indian within a thousand miles with 
whom the Bureau has anything to do. 

At any rate, we insisted that some- 
thing be done in the matter of demoli- 
tion. Demolition will have two purposes. 
In the first place, it will remove em- 
ployees from a hazardous location. In 
the second place, it will provide open 
space in which no employees can be 
housed. 

I believe the proposed legislation is 
sound, and I believe it is necessary for 
the American people to have some in- 
surance for the future. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment to section 2. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


SUSPENSION GF DEPORTATION OF 
CERTAIN ALIENS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs, 
Smiru of Maine in the chair) laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendments of the 
House of Representatives to the concur- 
rent resolution (S. Con. Res. 12) favor- 
ing the suspension of deportation of cer- 
tain aliens, which were, on page 12, 
strike out lines 4 and 5; and on page 12, 
after line 8 insert: 

Arditi, Isaac. 
Arditi, Mathilda. 
Versteegh, Frederik Lodewyk 


Versteegh, Elisabeth Marie Lou- 
ise or Elisabeth Marie Louise De Bruine. 
, Selimovic, Hifzo Hadzi or 
Gene Gary. 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate disagree to the 
amendments of the House; request a 
conference with the House on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses there- 
on, and that the Chair appoint the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. McCar- 
ran, Mr. EASTLAND, and Mr. JENNER CON- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 


DISPERSAL OF GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 218) to authorize a pro- 
gram to provide for the construction of 
Federal buildings outside of, but in the 
vicinity of and accessible to the District 
of Columbia, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the next amendments, 

The amendmenis were on page 3, line 
22, to change the section number from 
“2” to “3”; in the same line, after the 
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word “Administrator”, strike out “of 
General Services”; on merami line 7. after 
the word “functions”, to insert 

In such assignment and EE it 
shall be the object of the Administrator to 
provide for the transfer of not less than 
25,000 positions in the Federal Government 
from the District of Columbia and its im- 
mediate vicinity o places elsewhere in the 
United States, and to accomplish such trans- 
fer from funds appropriated pursuant to 
such act or otherwise available for such 
purpose. All executive agencies shall co- 
operate fully with the Administrator in 
carrying out such object. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, I 
told the Senator from Nebraska IMr. 
Wuerkry] that it would be agreeable to 
me to renew the unanimous-consent re- 
quest to consider en bloc the amend- 
ments to section 3. If that is agreeable, 
I make that request at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
only one amendment remaining, is 
there not? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I should like to be 
heard on it, and I am sure the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN] wishes to be heard on some aspects 
of section 3, before we conclude. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, I 
yield 10 minutes to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. MARTIN]. 

Mr. MARTIN. Madam President, at 
the outset I wish to compliment the 
committee on the work it has done on 
the pending bill. A very sincere effort 
has been made to devise a plan which 
will be as economical as is possible in 
accomplishing the objectives of the bill. 
Regardless of the fine hearings which 
have been held, and of the experts who 
have testified before the committee, I 
am still personally of the opinion that 
the plan proposed will not bring about 
the results hoped for by the committee. 
I feel that a dispersal to not to exceed 
20 miles is not a sufficient distance to 
obtain the results desired by the com- 
mittee. Furthermore, from a military 
standpoint, if the capital of the United 
States must go underground, I am afraid 
our Nation in a great war would be de- 
feated. A Maginot line or anything of 
that kind is not successful in military 
operations. 

In questioning the distinguished senior 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND] a 
few days ago, I asked him if it was not 
probable that when this Capitol was 
erected on the Hill one of the reasons for 
its location was that it would be suffi- 
ciently far removed from the bay and 
the rivers that it would be out of range 
of artillery. Possibly the White House, 
which is just as important from the 
standpoint of the Government as is the 
Capitol, was also located so that it would 
be out of the range of artillery. 

I feel, as the distinguished Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Dworssak] stated a 
few moments ago, that this bill would 
simply expand the Capital City. There 
is no provision made to move the per- 
sonnel from their homes or in the city. 
That is where the danger would arise if 
bombing or any other attack should 
occur. 
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Of course, we all want to see the old 
tem buildings removed. Person- 
ally, I feel that there is no reason why 
they cannot be removed and why there 
cannot be fewer Government personnel 
in Washington. The essential personnel 
as it relates to the collection of taxes, to 
experimentation, and to many things 
from a military standpoint, can go to 
other cities or other places in the coun- 
try many miles from the city of Wash- 
ington. Then the temporary buildings 
can be destroyed. Most of them are in 
the center of the city, and are dangerous 
from the standpoint of fire. 

Another desirable improvement would 
be the construction of proper access 
roads into the city. In case of bombing 
they would afford an opportunity for 
people to go into the country, and get 
away from the danger of bombs or of 
any other kind of warfare that might be 
inflicted upon the Capital City. 

What is now proposed is only a begin- 
ning. We now talk about an appropria- 
tion of $107,000,000. To my mind that 
is a great deal of money, but it is only a 
beginning. The plan will probably cost 
the United States a billion dollars be- 
fore it is completed, because it will in- 
volve utilities, housing, and probably 
hespitals, in each one of the little sub- 
capitals 20 miles outside the city of 
Washington. As I have said, Madam 
President, the proposal under considera- 
tion is only a start, and I think we should 
give it very careful consideration before 
we authorize it. 

I know that many persons will say 
that $100,000,000 is not much if it will 
accomplish the purpose we have in 
mind, but we must remember that in 
this critical period, in this war period, 
America must consider carefully every 
dollar which is appropriated. We must 
remember that in our form of govern- 
ment, under which we are absolutely de- 
pendent upon taxes to meet payments, 
our first line of defense is a sound 
economy. We must have a sound dollar. 
Our dollar today is being rapidly de- 
valued because our spending of money 
and encouraging of credit cause the dol- 
lar to be weakened. If the dollar be- 
comes greatly weakened the natural re- 
sult will be inflation of the character 
which destroyed Germany and Italy. 

Our first line of defense, Madam 
President, is a sound fiscal dollar. It is 
a program of pay-as-we-go. If we do not 
pay as we go for the cost of defense in 
the extremely critical situation in which 
we now find ourselves, preparing, as we 
are, even on a larger scale than we 
prepared for World War II, America may 
go bankrupt. If we go bankrupt we shall 
lose the very individual liberties for 
which we are fighting. 

I close by saying that Americans have 
always gone very carefully into govern- 
mental policies. In the past few years 
the Government has not followed good 
fiscal policies. We have not had bal- 
anced budgets. We must have balanced 
budgets or our dollar will lose its value. 

Furthermore, the bill does not call for 
sufficient decentralization to avoid the 
dangers which may confront us. 20 
miles might be a sufficiently safe dis- 
tance today. Five years from now 20 
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miles may be almost as dangerous as a 
locale in the immediate environs of 
Washington. 

Therefore, Madam President, I feel 
that the whole plan of the pending bill 
would not accomplish the results which 
are desired. For that reason I am op- 
posed to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
has expired. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, in 
the very nature of things, the various 
sections of the bill have to do with the 
same program, and therefore it is dif- 
ficult to confine a discussion to a par- 
ticular amendment. Before I take up 
the amendment which has to do with 
decentralization, I shall refer briefly to 
the remarks made by the Senator from 
Idaho (Mr. DworsHak] with reference 
to the increase in the number of per- 
sonnel in the District of Columbia. 

I do not think any Senator has any 
question about the attitude of the Sen- 
ator from Florida with reference to forc- 
ing cuts in the personnel of civilian 
agencies. He has been on record many 
times by his vote and speeches on the 
floor and by his criticism of the agencies 
which have refused to adopt any sort of 
economy in that direction. However, 
this is one time when he will have to 
part company completely with the Sen- 
ator from Idaho, because he thinks the 
Senator from Idaho has overlooked the 
real reason for the increase at this time 
of personnel in the city of Washington. 

When Congress itself establishes a 
new agency such as OPS or NPA, and 
requires such agencies to function at the 
capital, and when they are created to 
handle vital civilian aspects of the 
mobilization of the United States on a 
Nation-wide defense basis, we know per- 
fectly well that they cannot function 
without personnel, and that they must 
meet very sizable requirements along 
that line. Of course, it is such agencies 
which have raised the requirements for 
the new blocs of personnel. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr, HOLLAND. I shall be glad to 
yield in a moment. Likewise, when Con- 
gress adopts a military program which 
requires a stepping up of our Armed 
Forces—and they must be stepped up, 
and that is what the Nation wants us 
to do—we know perfectly well that to 
serve such a military set-up entailing 
large increases beyond what was the 
case in normal times of assured peace, 
there will have to be an.increase in the 
number of employees. Before coming 
to the question of decentralization, 
which is the question implicit to the par- 
ticular section under discussion, I de- 
sire to make it very clear that while I 
agree thoroughly with the Senator from 
Idaho in his unwillingness to approve 
general increases in personnel for civil- 
ian agencies which are not vital, and 
while I continue in such position, at the 
same time I shall try to be realistic in 
this time of national preparedness. In 
other words, having put ourselves in a 
defense situation all over the Nation, I 
know that such a program, both in its 
military and civilian aspects, requires 
thousands of additional employees. We 
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would not realize what the problem was 
if we expected the agencies to run 
themselves without adequate personnel. 
I now yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I think the Sen- 
ator from Idaho was being realistic 
when he pointed out the possibility of 
transferring civilian employees from 
nondefense agencies to agencies which 
deal with national preparedness and de- 
fense. There has been very little coop- 
eration from the executive department 
of the Government to make such trans- 
fers. They keep the peacetime and old- 
line agencies at their maximum enroll- 
ment of employees, without trying to 
cooperate at all by utilizing employees 
where their services are needed most. 
Until such time as we can get some ele- 
ment of cooperation from the adminis- 
trators, and from the President him- 
self, as the Commander in Chief, I do 
not think that Congress should be ex- 
pected to make all the contribution to- 
ward building up our national defense. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, I 
appreciate the remarks of the Senator 
from Idaho. I regret that he has taken 
the position which he has taken. His 
position seems to be that because the 
executive department in certain agen- 
cies refuses to give cooperation—and in- 
sofar as the Senator from Florida is con- 
cerned, he has sought such cooperation 
and will continue to do so—therefore 
we should decline to do something which 
is admittedly necessary to be done for 
the safety of many thousands of lives 
and for the rendering of important serv- 
ices to the Nation by assuring the ability 
of vital agencies to function in the event 
disaster strikes. The decentralization 
program is itself an objective which I 
think more than justifies the entire bill. 

To refer briefly to that particular pro- 
gram which is involved in section 3 and 
in the committee amendments to the 
section, the committee decided that de- 
centralization had become a part of the 
program insofar as its effect upon per- 
sonnel was concerned and, therefore, 
recommended the mandatory require- 
ment for the removal of 25,000 positions 
from the District of Columbia to a point 
remote from the District. 

Mr. WATKINS. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Tr. HOLLAND. I should like to com- 
plete my treatment of the point in- 
volved. Further, the committee recom- 
mended, as the original bill recom- 
mended, a provision which would put to 
rest any question of the right of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, or those who make 
the decision, to move a civilian agency, 
in spite of any legislation creating such 
an agency which requires that it shall 
exist and function in the District of Co- 
lumbia. Therefore, section 3, with the 
committee amendment, provides for the 
first time a large and worth-while pro- 
gram of decentralization. I may say 
that it is as extensive a program as can 
be met with existing buildings outside 
the District of Columbia, because at this 
time in the Nation’s history we cannot 
enter upon a tremendous building pro- 
gram all over the country. Instead, we 
have first looked for places which are 
available and then have tried to find 
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civilian agencies that will fit into the 
buildings. So, in brief, section 3 has be- 
come one of the major objectives of the 
program. 

The “watchdog committee” would be 
directed by the Congress to follow it 
through and to insist upon its perform- 
ance. Senators who have been render- 
ing lip service to the cause of decentrali- 
zation might take note of the fact that 
this is the only pending program for 
decentralization. It is the only plan 
which has been put forward by the com- 
mittee. It has been put forward not 
only to create a program which is spe- 
cific, but to meet the insistent urging 
which came from the Appropriations 
Committees both in the House and Sen- 
ate. They stated that they could not 
act in the field of decentralization with- 
out something more specific, and with- 
out a plan laid down by authorization. 

So I want Senators to know that the 
rejection of this particular amendment, 
or the defeat of the bill with this amend- 
ment in it, means a flat denial of the 
validity of decentralization, a flat refusal 
to go ahead with a plan and program. 
There may be better plans or better pro- 
grams, but this is the only one we have 
before us, and it is a highly substantial 
program. We give earnest assurance of 
our desire to push it through, by the 
watchdog amendment, and by direc- 
tions to the “watchdog committee” that 
this objective, along with the others, 
shall be a part of their responsibility. 
They are under mandate to the Congress 
to see that this objective is realized. 

Mr. WATKINS. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Florida yield to the 
Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Utah. 

Mr. WATKINS. I should like to in- 
quire if the Senator considers the lan- 
guage in section 3 to be mandatory. Is it 
a mandatory direction on the executive 
departments to make the decentralizing 
moves? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I certainly so con- 
sider it. So far as the Senator from 
Florida is concerned, he views the three 
programs as being completely inter- 
locked. He views the “watchdog com- 
mittee” as being committed, and under 
mandate to see carried out all three parts 
of the program together, as parts of a 
complete whole. 

I invite the attention of the Senator 
from Utah to the fact that the demoli- 
tion program, involving accommodations 
for 31,000 employees, could not go 
through if the dispersal program alone 
went through, because the latter would 
provide only 20,000 spaces. To demolish 
buildings now housing 31,000 people very 
obviously requires heavy decentraliza- 
tion and allows little room for the growth 
of the defense agencies on both the civil- 
ian and the military fronts. 

Mr. WATKINS. Madam President, 
will the Senator further yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. Is the Senator satis- 
fied with the provision by which these 
buildings are to be placed only 20 miles 
from Washington? 
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Mr. HOLLAND. I am. I heard the 
statements of experts, both military and 
civilian, both scientific and practical, 
who, I think, know more about the prob- 
lem than anyone else in the United 
States, and perhaps more than anyone 
else in the world. They assured the 
committee that that distance was suffi- 
cient. To all intents and purposes, the 
dispersal areas would become separate 
targets. They would be separate targets, 
whether they were in Utah, Florida, 
California, or anywhere else, because we 
know that the bombers now operated by 
our only potential enemy can go from 
one end of the Nation to the other with 
almost equal ease. 

Mr. WATKINS. Will the Senator say 
whether or not all the experts were 
united on that point? Did they all agree 
that that was a sufficient distance? 

Mr. HOLLAND. They were agreed. 
There was not a single voice which ques- 
tioned that distance, except one of the 
experts of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, who thought that a shorter dis- 
tance would be sufficient. However, all 
agreed that the 20-mile insulating dis- 
tance was completely satisfactory from 
the standpoint of separating the targets. 
A dispersal unit, involving 5,000 people, 
would not be a very attractive target. 
It would be a small area, hard to hit, 
and not easy to find. It would be a sepa- 
rate target, just as much so as though it 
were located in Iowa, Utah, Florida, or 
anywhere else in the Nation. It would 
not feel the impact of an attack on the 
District of Columbia and its immediate 
environs. 

Mr.CASE. Madam President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. I think it is fair to say, 
however, that while the distance would 
be great enough if we assume that a 
bomb were to be dropped on the heart c? 
Washington, it cannot be overlooked 
that there is some validity to the fear 
about the distance when we consider two 
things. The first is possible use of the 
dispersal area as an alternate target. If 
the bombers were coming over and 
found, by reason of flak or interceptors, 
that they could not get to the heart of 
Washington, they might use the disper- 
Sal area as an alternate tarzet. 

Secondly, we cannot expect that 
bombs are always going to drop directly 
or, the target. When the enemy is using 
an obliterative weapon such as an 
A-bomb, the bombardier may not be pin- 
pointing as much as he would if he were 
using conventional weapons. I think 
there is no harm in the Senate exploring 
the idea a bit. If it should develop that 
Senators feel that some of the buildings 
ought to be placed at a greater distance, 
I believe it might be worth while to give 
some consideration to that point. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I appreciaie the ex- 
pression ef the Senator. So far as the 
Senator from Florida is concerned, he is 
quite willing to accept the statement of 
every highly trained person, both mili- 
tary and civilian, whom we were able to 
locate, that at least that zone of insula- 
tion is adequate. 

The Senator from Florida is not happy 
ghout the size of the dispersal program. 
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He does not think it is sufficiently large. 
Senators on the committee know that 
that is his feeling. However, the pro- 
gram will apply in such way as to fur- 
nish dispersal sites for 20,000 of our most 
vital employees, both military and civil- 
ian, whom we wish to have on the job 
the morning after an attack by atomic 
weapons. I refer to such agencies as the 
FBI with its complete calendar of sub- 
versives, and information as to where 
they are, who they are, and how they 
can be picked up. I refer to such agen- 
cies as the Central Intelligence Agency, 
with all its information. Other agencies 
will occur to Senators. Then, of course, 
the military agencies have need for about 
two-thirds of the total space, as they 
advised our committee 

Mr. WATKINS. Madam President, 
will the Senator further yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the Senator 
from Utah. 

Mr. WATKINS. Is it not true that 
the military services are providing their 
own separate plans for their employees, 
to move them outside the range of 
bombs? 

Mr, HOLLAND. No. The Senator is 
misinformed about that. The military 
authorities are supplying, in the vicinity 
of Camp Ritchie—and this fact has been 
made public—a duplicate communica- 
tions center. However, that is by no 
means the same thing, and does not at 
all impinge upon the objectives of this 
program. This program requires a situ- 
ation in which officials can meet on a 
face-to-face basis in conferences with 
complete convenience of contact at all 
times. 

Only the most vital agencies would be 
housed in the dispersal areas. I think 
we need more housing for them; but at 
least housing for 20,000 would take care 
of our most vital employees. Certainly, 
in the opinion of the Senator from 
Florida, it is a minimum program. I 
have heard not one word in opposition 
from the best-advised persons in the 
country, men who are good patricts, 
some of whom serve as volunteers in 
time of need. They tell us, in such a 
way that we could have no possible 
doubt, that they believe this program is 
completely necessary, and they believe 
the distance of insulation is adequate. 
I do not see how Senators who approve 
so many aspects of this program could 
have such doubts about one element of 
it, which, after all, is the most vital part 
of all, as would place them in the posi- 
tion of opposing the remainder of the 
program. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Florida has 
expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, I 
should like to devote myself for a mo- 
ment, to only one aspect of the bill, and 
that is the amount of money involved. 

The bill contains a proposal for an au- 
thorization of $107,000,000 to effectuate 
the program. There was an earlier esti- 
mate of $139,800,000 which was substan- 
tially $32,800,000 more. But there was 
even an earlier estimate which evident- 
ly was made with more calculated nicety, 
which called for $191,000,000. It seems 
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passing strange to me that if men em- 
ployed by the Government who are 
skilled in developing engineering esti- 
mates say that it requires 8191,000, C09 
to do a job, including the highways, by- 
passes, and all the other things neces- 
sary to get people out of the District of 
Columbia and to relieve congestion, it 
can be done, according to the commit- 
tee, with $107,000,000. What will finally 
be done under the $107,000,000 figure is 
merely a half job. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator knows, 
of course, that that program was built 
around eight dispersal sites and eight 
permanent buildings, rather than fur. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. And the committee 
reduced the number, knowing perfectly 
well that instead of having 40,030 s2- 
lected personnel, we would have to 
choose the most vital 20,000 of the 40,000. 
The Senator knows that, does he not? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes; the Senator from 
lilinois knows that. 

Mr. HOLLAND. And that means a 
cheaper program. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The junior Senator 
from Ilinois is just as confident as that 
he is standing in the Senate Chamber 
today that if this proposal is authorized 
taere will be another request for the 
same thing, on a more elaborate scale, to 
cost more money. 

Mr. CASE. Madam President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. With reference to the first 
estimate of 5139, 000, 000, I might say 
that in that case the highway program 
would have required only $14,000,000 of 
the total amount. In the present esti- 
mate the circumferential highway alone 
is estimated to cost $28,000,000. In other 
words, the point should be made that 
this is not the same program, and the 
figures are not comparable. The esti- 
mate of $107,000,000 is based entirely 
upon taking the same unit cost for a 
building for so many fewer employees. 
I am not sure that 8107, 000, 000 in a field 
of changing prices will be the total tag 
on this program, nor am I sure, in fact 
I doubt, that $139,000,000 would have 
been the final price tag on the original 
program for eight buildings, with fewer 
highways, but the figures are relative 
for the specific things authorized. 

The bill as it was originally drawn 
did not even specify the number of build- 
ings. I call the Senator’s attention to 
the fact that in the original draft the 
language was merely “such buildings.” 
The bill now provides a total of only four 
buildings. The cost under the bill now 
pending would be much less than under 
the original proposal. The Senator may 
question, as I do, the estimate as to the 
total cost, because prices are changing, 
but I think that the figures are relative. 
Ii should be borne in mind, too, that the 
buildings involved are 5,000-empioyee 
buildings, not 10,000-employee buildings. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. But the Senator from 
Ilinois is not unmindful of one thing. 
We started out with the premise of eight 
buildings. That is an engineering 
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premise. That is a premise by Mr. Rey- 
nolds, who is a very skilled and compe- 
tent person. We had him appear before 
the Appropriations Committee on the in- 
dependent offices bill many times, and I 
have confidence in his architectural and 
engineering capacity. 

The administration estimated for a 
job to be done. They provided for eight 
sites, and the bill before the Senate pro- 
vides for four sites. So the sponsors of 
the bill are pitting legislative judgment 
against the engineering judgment that 
was expressed to the committee in De- 
cember of last year. The hearings in 
December were infinitely more reveal- 
ing, I would say, than the hearings 
which were held in 1951, because the Bu- 
reau of the Budget laid down in startling 
detail what they thought was necessary, 
and they put upon the project a price 
tag of values at that time of $191,000,000, 
and the cost will be infinitely more before 
we get through. 

Mr. CASE. Madam President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. The estimates were from 
an engineering standpoint for the build- 
ings the administration proposed. But 
the Senator cannot overlook the fact 
that when the committee refused to go 
along and declined to report a bill on 
that basis, it went back and started from 
a different point of view. We asked, 
“How many employees are involved?” 
We first asked, “What is the first thing 
we can do that will make sense and will 
get value for dollars spent, whether we 
ever have an attack on Washington or 
not?” We agreed that the first thing 
should be the construction of highways. 
What was the next thing? We agreed 
that we should get rid of the temporary 
buildings. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I hope the Senator 
from South Dakota will not take all my 
time. 

Mr. CASE. No; but the Senator from 
Tilinois will recognize the difference be- 
tween starting with a premise of the 
construction of eight buildings, and 
starting with 25,000 persons to be de- 
centralized, moved, and taken out of the 
picture entirely. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The buildings are the 
least part of the program, Mr. President, 
because they can be placed anywhere. 
If the plans have been developed, if the 
circumferential highway has been laid 
out, that is the essence of the program. 
The buildings can be constructed at one 
place or another. Buildings can be made 
to accommodate 5,000 persons or 10,000 
persons, of course; but I am speaking of 
the over-all plan which was advanced 
in 1950, and, as a matter of fact, before 
that time. 

Back in 1929 the Capital Park and 
Planning Committee advanced its 
premise for more power, more authority, 
so they could go into Montgomery 
County, and across the river into the 
State of Virginia. From time to time I 
have seen their reports when I served on 
the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia in the House of Representatives. 

In 1944 there was a still more elabo- 
rate report; and we have seen others 
from time to time. The very thing that 
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is encompassed in this bill was presented 
without benefit of a military situation. 
It has been desired for a long time to 
spew over into the neighboring juris- 
dictions. My friend from Idaho [Mr. 
DworsHak] knows that quite well from 
earlier days. So there is simply being 
given a military cast and an emergent 
cast to a plan which has been more or 
less bruited around the Capitol, for a 
good long time. 

Secondly, this proposal will only half 
way do the job if it does any job at all. 
Let me say to my friend the Senator 
from Florida that certainly I do not 
want to be charged with a callous disre- 
gard for the welfare of the District of 
Columbia and the lives of its people. I 
am not so sure but that the present pro- 
posal might aggravate the situation 
rather than help it. To be sure a few 
people would be moved out of Washing- 
ton, but the strange thing is—and the 
representatives of the Bureau of the 
Budget so testified before the committee 
last year—that when the space is avail- 
able they are going to bring more em- 
ployees into the District of Columbia. 
If there be any doubt about that, I 
think we ought to see what Colonel Jones 
of the Bureau of the Budget said. Iread 
from the hearings of 1950 at the bottom 
of page 5: 

The third reason for advocating this pro- 
gram at the present time is the firm belief 
that the present emergency is going to re- 
quire an increase in the number of Federal 
employees assigned to the Washington area, 
and there just is no space to put them, 


In other words, it is proposed now to 
vacate more space here. Maybe the tem- 
porary buildings are to be abolished. I 
have heard for 20 years that old tempo- 
rary E down on Fourteenth Street was to 
be demolished. Those in authority have 
not gotten around to doing it yet. But 
they will continue to bring employees 
into the District. Maybe some tempo- 
rary buildings will be demolished, but 
the congestion problem will not have 
been solved, and that is the important 
thing. The bill is designed to relieve 
congestion and to disperse 20,000 people 
into the hinterland in the hope that it 
will make conditions more safe in time 
of attack. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Does the Senator in 
the years of his experience in the Con- 
gress recall any other program which 
has specifically come before the House 
or the Senate from a committee with a 
mandate tor the moving of 25,000 or any 
other fixed number of employees to re- 
mote areas, and with a mandate for the 
appointment of a watchdog committee 
to see that objective through to comple- 
tion? Does the Senator from Illinois re- 
member any such program? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I remember the ad- 
monitions and the injunctions we gave 
the Patent Office to go to Richmond, to 
the Securities and Exchange Commission 
to go to Philadelphia, to the Bureau of 
Immigration and Naturalization to go to 
Philadelphia and to New York. We 
placed those admonitions in an appro- 
priation bill and in the same bill pro- 
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vided the money for the removal. That, 
I remember, and we did get those agen- 
cies out of Washington. That goes back 
to a matter I shall discuss presently when 
we reach the consideration of the bill 
itself, namely, that the minute we got 
them out and did not nail them down, 
they started a crusade to return to Wash- 
ington. 

This bill does not provide for an ef- 
fective decentralization, and I do not 
think the proposed dispersal will be very 
effective. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is it not true that 
each of the decentralization programs 
the Senator from Illinois has mentioned 
was adopted during World War II? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes, that is true: I 
remember that. 

Mr. HOLLAND. It was adopted as a 
temporary program, purely and simply; 
was it not? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I wish to say to my 
friend, the Senator from Florida, that it 
was the hope of some of us who have 
something more than a casual interest 
in the budget of the United States and 
in the deficits which have been recur- 
ring for more than 17 long years, that 
perhaps we could get some real decen- 
tralization and some pressure to get the 
personnel rolls and the payrolls of the 
Federal Government brought down to a 
lower level. However, during all those 
years we failed to do so. In this program 
it is proposed that we provide more 
room so that more persons can be em- 
ployed by the Federal Government. 

Madam President, I am reminded of 
an argument which occurred long ago 
when a group of workers had congre- 
gated on a curb, after they had dug a 
hole in the street and had filled in the 
hole without puddling it. Finally they 
found they had left a mound of earth 
which was a traffic hazard. So they 
held a conference—which, of course, is 
always a good thing todo. One of them 
said, “I have it. I know how to get rid 
of that mound of earth which is a traf- 
fic hazard. We will just dig the hole 
deeper.” [Laughter.] 

Madam President, that is the proposal 
which is made today; and I am not going 
5 z% along with a proposition of that 

ind. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Will the Senator 
from Illinois give his impression of the 
first sentence which appears at the top 
of page 8 of the committee report, read- 
ing as follows: 

The committee wishes to emphasize that 
this portion of the plan is based upon a 
permanent transfer from the District of 
Columbia, unlike the Government's experi- 
ence of World War II where some 30,000 po- 
sitions were decentralized only to have a 


substantial portion returned to Washington 
after the war. 


Does not the Senator understand that 
to mean that we are talking about a 
permanent decentralization, not a tem- 
porary, makeshift, wartime action such 
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as the Senator has mentioned, which 
occurred during World War II? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is true; and I 
hope it succeeds. However, it is a sort 
of a cart-before-the-horse proposition, 
because finally the pressure will be taken 
off; and after 25,000 or 30,000 or 40,000 
Government workers are moved into the 
field, an equivalent number of additional 
workers will be brought to Washington, 
and thus the employment will go up and 
up, and, of course, that will cost the 
Government more money. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Illinois has 
expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may take 
10 minutes on the time which I might 
enjoy on section 4. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. WHERRY. Madam President, I 
am not going to object to the request, but 
I wish the Senator would modify his re- 
quest so as to ask that 10 minutes addi- 
tional be allotted on this portion of the 
bill, with 5 minutes to be allotted to 
each side, thus adding to the time now 
available. In that way everyone would 
be satisfied. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I have no objection 
to that. After all, the existing limitation 
was adopted simply in order to expedite 
the consideration of this measure. 

Mr.DIRKSEN. Very well, Iso modify 
my request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The Senator from Illinois may pro- 
ceed for 5 minutes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield again to me? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is it because the 
Senator from Illinois hopes this decen- 
tralization program will work, that he is 
opposing the bill? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. No; there are many 
other things involved in the bill, of 
course. 

Madam President, I started from the 
premise that one of my objections to the 
bill is, of course, based on the question 
of the money which is involved. More 
than $107,000,000 is involved, as we shall 
find out very shortly, because if one 
bothers to examine the testimony taken 
at the hearings with respect to what will 
happen after this program is inaugu- 
rated, he will find, for instance, the fol- 
lowing testimony by Colonel Jones, of the 
Bureau of the Budget, as appears on 
page 11 of the 1950 hearings, when the 
question of facilities came up: 

For example, I feel relatively sure that if 
you build one of these Federal centers at a 
point anywhere within roughly this 20-mile 
circle, we would find the local jurisdiction, 
whether it be county or town, would not be 
in a position to provide all the necessary 
things that went along with it. 


That is quite understandable, for if 
we place a 10,000 or 20,000 person load 
upon a community, we tax its school 
facilities and its sewerage facilities and 
we tax its highways and almost every 
other public facility it has; and so it be- 
comes necessary, in case that community 
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has exceeded its bonded indebtedness 
limit, to dip into the Federal Treasury 
and provide the money for the facilities. 

So the pending proposal is only the 
beginning of an expenditure program; 
and the Bureau of the Budget itself 
knows it, and has stated as much. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Illinois yield 
further? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I think it is only 
proper to say to my friend, the Senator 
from Illinois, that the estimates covered 
by the authorization in the bill, includ- 
ing the installation at Government ex- 
pense, at each of the four locations, of 
facilities and utilities substantially twice 
as large as those which would be required 
to serve the buildings now proposed to 
be authorized, include the cost of all 
those facilities. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. As I gathered from 
the hearings held last year, all the 
money is not proposed to be provided 
now, and before we get through with 
this program, there will be demands for 
additional facilities. 

Then, when the question of taxes 
comes up, and the old principle that a 
Federal facility cannot be taxed, because 
the power to tax such a facility is a 
power which cannot be permitted the 
State jurisdictions, for that would impair 
the sovereignty of the Federal Govern- 
ment—what happens? Then we work 
out a scheme whereby payments are 
made in lieu of the taxes thus lost. How 
much would be involved in that way? I 
do not know, but I have lived with this 
kind of pattern on other occasions and 
I have seen it unfold and I have seen 
it spelled out into terms of larger and 
larger charges upon the Federal budget. 

So, Madam President, the potential 
charge upon the Federal Treasury is in- 
finitely greater than the one which is 
involved in this program at present or 
the one which meets the eye when the 
bill is examined at the present time. 

Mr. AIKEN. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I should like to have the 
Senator tell me what are the vital func- 
tions of the Government which are pro- 
posed to be moved out of the city of 
Washington. I also wish to know 
whether at the present time those vital 
functions occupy the temporary build- 
ings which, under this program, are pro- 
posed to be demolished. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I know that the Of- 
fice of Defense Mobilization is located in 
a temporary. building, and that the Office 
of Price Stabilization is located in a 
temporary building, and that the De- 
fense Production Administration is lo- 
cated in the old Pension Office Building. 
Of course, there are many temporary 
buildings which are being used by Gov- 
ernment agencies in Washington. The 
Civil Aeronautics Administration’s of- 
fices are scattered among various tem- 
porary buildings on Seventeenth Street, 
as we see when we use the outer drive; 
and many other functions of the Gov- 
ernment are now located in temporary 
buildings. 
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Mr. AIKEN. Does the Senator from 
Illinois consider the Office of Price Sta- 
bilization to be a vital function of the 
Government today? It would seem to 
me that the War Department and other 
of the old, long-established Government 
departments would be the logical agen- 
cies to participate in a decentralization 
program. Then, would the General 
Services Administration and the Office of 
Price Stabilization and the other alpha- 
bet, so-called temporary agencies move 
into the offices thus vacated by the es- 
sential functions of the War Depart- 
ment; or what would happen to them? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I do not know. Asa 
matter of fact, I do not know the point 
the Senator from Vermont has in mind. 

Mr. AIKEN. Up to the present mo- 
ment the Office of Price Stabilization has 
been about as helpful to the Nation as 
an atomic bomb would be; has it not? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I quite agree with the 
Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. What would become of 
that agency; where would it go? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I suppose it would re- 
main in Washington, 

Mr. AIKEN. Would it occupy the 
Pentagon Building? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It might. That 
agency might be happier and might do a 
better job if it occupied some location 
there. 

Of course, I hold no brief for the tem- 
porary buildings which are now in use 
in Washington. The burden of my argu- 
ment is that, first of all, I do not believe 
the program proposed by this bill would 
be effective; in the second place, it will 
involve infinitely more money than meets 
the eye upon a reading of the bill; and 
third, we have the testimony and state- 
ment of General Schmidt and Colonel 
Jones, of the Bureau of the Budget, that 
more Government employees will be 
brought to Washington, after the 20,000 
are moved out of Washington. How 
would congestion in Washington be 
cured in that way? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Illinois has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I shall take the re- 
mainder of my time on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment on page 4, beginning in line 
7, and extending to and including line 
15. 
The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
next committee amendment will be 
stated. 

The next amendment was on page 4, 
after line 15, to insert: 

Sec, 4 (a) There is hereby established a 
joint congressional committee to be known 
as the Joint Committee on Dispersal, Demo- 
lition, and Decentralization (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the committee“) composed of 
10 Members as follows: (1) Five Members 
who are members of the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works of the Senate, three from the ma- 
jority, and two from the minority party, to be 
appointed by the chairman of the commit- 
tee; and (2) five Members who are members 
of the Committee on Public Works of the 
House of Representatives, three from the ma- 


jority, and two from the minority party, to be 
appointed by the chairman of the committee. 
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A vacancy in the membership of the com- 
mittee shall be filled in the same manner 
as the original selection. The committee 
shall elect a chairman and a vice chairman 
from its members, one of whom shall be a 
Member of the Senate and the other a Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives. 

(b) It shall be the function of the com- 
mittee to make a continuous study of the 
programs authorized by this act, to review 
the progress achieved in such programs, and 
to report thereon to the Congress from time 
to time. Any department, official, or agency 
administering any of such programs shall at 
the request of the committee consult with 
and report to the committee, with respect 
to their activities. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, I 
wish to make a brief statement on this 
amendment; and then I shall yield to 
the Senator from South Dakota, who has 
not completed his principal statement 
upon the bill. 

I do not think it is necessary to dis- 
cuss this particular section in detail, for 
I think it represents the thinking of 
every member of the committee. I be- 
lieve that each member of the committee 
believes that a program such as this one 
should be undertaken in earnest, as is 
evidenced by the fact that in the bill we 
propose to have the program actually 
put into effect, and we do not propose 
to sit idly by and see it sabotaged at a 
time when conditions which may be dif- 
ferent from the present ones—even 
though the present ones are most heavily 
pressing—develop. So, Madam Presi- 
dent, in order to make sure that a com- 
plete program will be accomplished, the 
committee, without any exception on the 
part of the committee in presenting the 
report, I believe, agreed that a watchdog 
committee of the highest standing, to 
consist of five Members of the Senate 
and five Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, should be appointed to see the 
entire program through. 

The committee felt that the three fea- 
tures of this program were interlocking, 
and that they could not soundly divorce 
one from the other. They knew that 
there was a different interest on the part 
of some persons in decentralization, for 
instance, from the interest they have in 
dispersal, and, similarly, different inter- 
ests still on the part of other persens 
in connection with the demolition pro- 
gram. So it was, I believe, the combined 
thinking of all the members of the com- 
mittee that such a continuing committee 
to make sure that the three purposes and 
objectives were carried out should be 
appointed—a committee of the highest 
standing, with a mandate to keep in 
touch with all aspects of the program, 
to make reports from time to time, as 
might be required, from the Public Works 
Committees of the two bodies, and as 
might be required by the two bodies 
themselves, the Senate and the House 
of Representatives. Having given that 
brief description of this section, unless 
there is some question about it, I shall 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota, 

Mr. WATKINS. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the Senator 
from Utah. 

Mr. WATKINS. Does the Senator feel 
that we should now adopt a general 
policy of having a watchdog committee 
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appointed each time we pass a bill to see 
that the executive department properly 
executes it? 

Mr. HOLLAND. In answer to that 
question, I may say to the Senator this 
is the first such proposal which has ever 
been made with the backing, at the time, 
of any committee on which the Senator 
from Florida has sat during his nearly 
5 years of membership and activity in 
the Senate. So I think it is rather evi- 
dent that the Senator from Florida, at 
least, and the committees upon which 
he has served, have not felt the necessity 
of watchdog committees, except in this 
highly emergenzy matter. He felt that, 
as a pledge to the public, as well as a 
pledge to each other, the two Houses 
would want to put this provision into the 
program, so that all concerned might 
know that appropriations would be af- 
fected if the program were not carried 
out, and that the backing of the Congress 
at all levels would be endingered unless 
the program moved forward. If there 
was any voice of the slightest dissent on 
the part of any member of the commit- 
tee, the chairman of the subcommittee 
does not recall that such a voice was 
raised, 

Mr. WATKINS. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield for a further 
question? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. In connection with 
the question I asked, I merely call the 
Senator's attention to the fact that, as I 
recall, there is a watchdog committee to 
see that the ECA program is properly 
taken care of. We now have a watchdog 
committee to see that the Department of 
the Interior spends properly all money 
appropriated for the Navajos and Hopis. 
If we provide for the watchdog commit- 
tee in this case, I am wondering whether 
we will continue to follow the practice, 
until it comes to the point that all Sena- 
tors who get bills passed will spend the 
next year watching to see that the execu- 
tive branch carries out what Congress 
has directed it to do. 

Mr. HOLLAND. In answering the 
question of the Senator from Utah the 
Senator from Florida would say that 
there have been very few occasions when 
he has felt that such a committee was 
required. But, where there is a matter 
which vitally runs to the defense of the 
Nation, there is nothing inappropriate 
in providing such a safeguard; indeed, 
there is every propriety in the Congress 
insisting upon assuming its continuing 
responsibility, and living up to it in some 
such manner. The Senator from Florida 
is very strong for this part of the pro- 
gram. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I may say, in answer 
to the question asked by the Senator 
from Utah, that I go further than does 
the Senator from Florida. I believe the 
provision suggested is necessary, and 
that if it is not included in the bill, de- 
centralization will not be accomplished, 
no matter how many laws Congress may 
pass. The occupants of those buildings 
do not want to be dispersed. A law can 
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be placed on the books, but unless those 
in the buildings are watched to see that 
the provisions of the law are complied 
with, they are not going to decentralize. 

Mr. CASE. Madam President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the Senator 
from South Dakota, . 

Mr. CASE. Those who find the bill de- 
fective have, it seems to me, the respon- 
sibility of offering a constructive sugges- 
tion. How anyone could be a Member of 
Congress in these days, and hear even 
the unclassified information which comes 
before the country, and ctill say that 
there is no responsibility on the Congress 
to make provision for the employees and 
the files and the records, which will be 
necessary if the Government is to have 
them where it can use them in case of an 
attack, is beyond my comprehension. 

I believe it was 18 months ago, perhaps 
2 years ago, that the Washington Star 
carried two maps on the front page of 
one of its Sunday sections. One map 
showed the area of destruction from an 
atomic bomb. The other showed the area 
of potential destruction from an H-bomb. 
The first was a circle with a diameter 
of about 2 miles. That would be the de- 
structive area of an atomic bomb, The 
other showed a circle of about 20 miles in 
diameter; that is, 10 times the first. 
A great deal of that area was described 
as an area of total destruction. In the 
case of an A-bomb, we are dealing with 
a weapon that will cause much damage, 
of course, in a limited area, but when 
we are dealing with a weapon which has 
obliterative power over a wider area, I 
recognize the necessity for making ex- 
traordinary provision. 

I am sure no one who knows anything 
at all about what I tried to do during the 
time I was a Member of the House would 
say that I am anxious to spend any more 
money from the Federal Treasury than 
is absolutely necessary. The particular 
appropriation subcommittee of which I 
was a member in the House, and which 
had this estimate of $139,000,000 before 
it on the 30th day of August last year, 
has a record in the House for reporting 
bills with a higher percentage of cuts 
from the estimates of the Bureau of the 
Budget than any of the other subcom- 
mittees of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee in the other body of the Congress, 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN] was a member of that subcommit- 
tee, and I had the privilege of serving 
on it with him for several years. Much 
of what I learned about appropriations 
I learned at his feet. I am aware of the 
possibilities, as he has described them, 
that the costs envisioned will not be the 
total costs, that the counties or the com- 
munities in which any of these build- 
ings may be located will look to the Fed- 
eral Government to help them supply 
school facilities, even though we may 
here provide all the utilities. I recog- 
nize that. The same would be true if the 
additional buildings were erected in the 
District of Columbia. It may be- that 
we ought not to demolish the tempo- 
rary buildings in this city. I remem- 
ber that there was no great hurry to 
tear down the temporary buildings after 
World War I. When we became in- 
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volved in World War II, at least the Mu- 
nitions Building and certain other build- 
ings were concrete structures, but the 
“temporaries” which were built in World 
War II were not like the Munitions 
Building. They are not concrete struc- 
tures. They are very flimsy. They are 
the type of building which is highly in- 
flammable. I do not happen to know 
personally what agencies are located in 
them, but I do know that people and 
records are housed in them, and if we 
should get into an all-out war, and alerts 
should be sounded, as they would be at 
times when there might not be an actual 
raining of bombs upon the city, on the 
mere sounding of alerts, noting the traf- 
fic congestion as it is today without any 
alerts, if people poured out of the con- 
gested area of public buildings within 
the city, there would be a toll of acci- 
dents and of property destruction which, 
of itself, would justify our doing some- 
thing to get rid of those buildings and 
to improve the street situation in the city 
of Washington. What we set out to do 
was to start with the areas of agree- 
ment. I have not heard anyone yet say 
we should not do something about the 
highways, the streets, the approaches, 
and the access roads. 

Mr. WATKINS. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from Utah. 

Mr. WATKINS. Does the Senator 
from South Dakota think that merely 
locating buildings 20 miles from the 
center of Washington will have any 
effect with respect to the congestion of 
the highways? 

Mr. CASE. Yes. 

Mr. WATKINS. I may point up my 
question by asking whether the people 
who are now living in Washington, who 
will be working in the buildings in the 
dispersal areas, will still live in Wash- 
ington, and still have to use the present 
highways to reach the new buildings? 

Mr. CASE. Yes. But at least some 
of the buildings on the perimeter will 
reverse the flow of traffic, and during 
the rush hours people will be using both 
sides of the street, instead of but one 
side where the heavy flows of traffic are. 
I am sure the Senator is familiar with 
the highway from Baltimore to Wash- 
ington, and from northwest Washington 
to the south, extending to the Shirling- 
ton Highway. Under the proposed plan, 
many people, instead of coming to work 
through the heart of Washington, will 
go away from the city, so to speak, up 
to the perimeter highway, and travel on 
it, to get to the Pentagon, let us say, or 
to get to the buildings which might be 
built in the Beltsville area. 

Mr. WATKINS. This area will still 
be congested with a large number of 
people. The Senator does not expect, 
does he, that there will be an actual les- 
sening in the population of the city of 
Washington? 

Mr. CASE. No; except that, instead 
of them all traveling through the mid- 
dle of the city, they will go the other 
way. 

Mr. WATKINS. I understand. 

Mr. CASE. That will mean using both 
sides of the street, which will reduce 
the congestion to some extent. 
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Mr. WATKINS. But there would still 
be more people living in Washington, 
would there not, by reason of the num- 
ber who would be brought in under ex- 
panding Federal employment? 

Mr. CASE. I would hope not. I would 
hope that they would not all simply be 
packed here in the heart of the city. I 
think the Senator, who has given some 
very serious thought to this subject, had 
a point, as I said a little while ago when 
he referred to the distance of the dis- 
persal areas. I think the question might 
properly be raised as to whether 20 miles 
would be a sufficiently great distance. 
Had the question been asked by the 
chairman, or by other members of the 
subcommittee who heard the testimony 
of experts, as to whether 20 miles was an 
adequate distance, I assume, as a result 
of what I have heard in appropriation 
hearings for the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, that that would be a doubtful 
distance—not that a bomb dropped on 
the Washington Monument would have 
a destructive effect reaching out 20 miles, 
but that under the circumstances under 
which bombs are dropped, not every 
bomb is going to be pin-pointed exactly 
on the top of the Washington Monu- 
ment. They will certainly drop in the 
outskirts of the city for various reasons, 
among others, because of a fancy target. 
There are some targets around Wash- 
ington which are not in the middle of 
the city. The area of destruction would 
reach out from those targets. Further- 
more, I know that at times a bombardier 
finds that he wants to get rid of his 
bomb, and he has to drop it sooner than 
he had planned. Perhaps it is neces- 
sary for him to drop it somewhere other 
than on the target, and if he has some 
alternate targets in the vicinity, he can 
direct his attention to thcm. So I think 
a valid question can be raised as to the 
distance of dispersal, but I do think that 
congestion would be relieved by locating 
some of the Government buildings away 
from the heart of the city. 

Mr. WATKINS. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield for a further 
question? 

Mr. CASE. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. Does the Senator 
know whether the committee took into 
consideration the possible development 
of a hydrogen bomb, which might have 
a destructive radius of 50 miles? 

Mr. CASE. I cannot say, because I 
was not a member of the subcommittee 
at the time that testimony was taken. 
However, I do know that there is a prac- 
tical certainty that if an H-bomb were 
used, its area of destruction would be 
larger. Iam not so sure that a potential 
enemy will develop an H-bomb. That 
raises an entirely different question, both 
as to ability to produce it and the wisdom 
of producing it. 

There are in this country many per- 
sons who have access to information of 
the Atomic Energy Commission and who 
question whether we should construct 
A-bombs in terms of the number of 
bombs we could build for what the 
H-bom would cost. 

Mr. WATKINS. That would not 
deter enemy action. 

Mr. CASE. Probably not. 
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Mr. WATKINS. I heard some c: the 
testimony, but in view of the rapid de- 
velopments which have taken place in 
the past 10 Gays, it seems to me to be 
folly to go out only 20 miles. 

Mr. CASE. With thet conviction, 
then, it seems to me the Senator is sug- 
gesting that an amendment should be 
made to the bill to provide that dispersal 
should extend to a greater distance. I 
respect the position of one who says that 
something needs to be done, and that we 
should amend the bill so as to present a 
constructive proposal to the Senate. 
The position which I cannot support is 
that we blind ourselves to the need of 
doing something. If what is presented 
is not the proper program, then let Sen- 
ators come forward with constructive 
suggestions as to what should be done. 
I doubt that anyone could read the testi- 
mony and say that under the circum- 
stances we should do nothing. I yield to 
the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. CAIN. We are all trying to make 
provision so that the Federal Govern- 
ment could continue to operate in the 
event of trouble from the sky. That is 
the main purpose of the bill, is it not? 

Mr. CASE. That is the main purpose. 
The committee sought to recommend 
proposals which would give us double 
value for our dollars. All the things 
proposed would have beneficial results. 
We would get rid of temporary buildings, 
we would build highways, and provide 
permanent offices in place of temporary 
offices, resulis from which we would 
receive value regardless of whether we 
were ever attacked, and at the same time 
some protection would be afforded. 

Mr. CAIN. There is a great deal of 
peacetime value in what the Public 
Works Committee has recommended, but 
with my eye always on the primary pur- 
pose of protecting the Government, per- 
mit me to ask the Senator a question. 
It has been recommended that we dis- 
perse certain Washington, D. C., facili- 
ties around the environments of the city, 
within a range of some 20 miles. For the 
most part, the same persons who are to 
work in those buildings live in Washing- 
ton. What relief would there be in case 
of the possible dilemma of a saturating 
air raid upon Washington, D. C., at night, 
as a result of which a majority of the 
persons who worked in the dispersed 
buildings were killed? Again bearing in 
mind only the question of adequacy of 
defense, what real purpose is being 
served if we provide a defense for per- 
sons in their working hours, but leave 
them completely unprotected during all 
their off hours? I think that is a very 
realistic fear, and I should appreciate the 
Senator’s reaction to it. 

Mr. CASE. I think it is a realistic 
fear. The question is answered only 
partially by pointing out that the rec- 
ords of such agencies as the Central 
Intelligence Agency, the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, the National Security 
Resources Board, possibly even the Mu- 
nitions Board, might be preserved if they 
were placed where they would not be a 
part of the primary target, 

Mr. CAIN. The Senator has referred 
to the primary target area. The Senator 
from Washington admits that he may be 
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completely wrong, but he conceives that 
any dispersed agency occupying some 250 
or 500 acres, and housing approximately 
5,000 persons, within a distance of 20 
miles from where I am presently stand- 
ing, can be construed to be part and 
parcel of the enemy’s primary target 
area. But without wishing further to 
question my good friend from South 
Dakota, a few of the more attractive tar- 
gets in the Washington, D. C., area would 
be those which are to be dispersed under 
the terms of the bill. If I were the enemy 
I would put my sights on what was the 
easier target to destroy. 

Mr. CASE. If the target were split up 
so that it was not all in one place, would 
there not be more missiles required to 
reach all the targets? 

Mr.CAIN. The chief of the Air Force, 
General Vandenberg, has recently testi- 
fied that, in his opinion, if an enemy 
were to attack us from the air, some 70 
percent of the planes would get through. 
The testimony given before the Public 
Works Committee was that some 50 per- 
cent of the planes would get through. 
On either assumption, if we assume that 
the attack is a first-rate enemy air at- 
tack, there will be so many planes that 
they will have previously pin-pointed 
their targets, and they will attack each 
one of the dispersed facilities before 
y actually get to the center of the 
city. 

Mr. CASE. What, then, would be the 
Senator’s suggestion? 

Mr. CAIN. I seek to be constructive, 
and my only suggestion is that wherever 
we are going to disperse a Federal agency 
in order to maintain it under the best 
protective circumstances, we must like- 
wise disperse to that area the persons 
and the housing which go to make it an 
effective operation. Perhaps that is to 
say that no consideration should be given 
to a mere distance of 20 miles, but that 
a distance of 100 to 1,000 miles would 
realistically be involved in order that we 
would not place our workers in one area, 
and their families and themselves at 
night 20 miles away, in a totally unde- 
fended place. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield. 

Mr, HOLLAND. As a partial answer 
to the question raised by the Senator 
from Washington, is it not completely 
true that the zone of destruction of 
either a Nagasaki-type bomb or the X- 
bomb is so limited as compared with all 
the urbanized area, which is approxi- 
mately 200 square miles, that an attack 
launched upon that urbanized area, un- 
less it is an attack by 40 or 50 bombs, 
could not hope to wipe out all employees 
of a particular agency, and some 5 to 6 
Square miles of destructiveness of one 
bomb would not seriously affect the 
working strength of any one agency 
whose workers were scattered at their 
homes throughout the urbanized area 
and the surrounding areas? 

Mr. CASE. That is probably valid if 
we assume one bomb and one attack, 
which is not a safe assumption. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, 
he the Senator yield for a further ques- 

on? 
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Mr. CASE. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. In the congested 
area in which the agencies presently are 
located, in the area lying roughly, be- 
tween the White House, the Pentagon, 
and the Capitol, are they not also so 
close together as to be comprehended in 
the range of one bomb, if that bomb is 
properly directed? 

Mr. CASE. I think that is unques- 
tionably correct, 

Mr. HOLLAND. So as to be vulnerable 
not only as to all the personnel, but as to 
all the records and facilities. 

Mr. CASE. To put it very plainly, I 
think if a bomb were dropped at the 
proper spot between the Capitol and 1600 
Pennsylvania Avenue, it could obliterate 
the White House, the Capitol, and other 
offices. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Madam 
President, from the standpoint of 
records, is it not correct to say that the 
vital records of the departments which 
the Senator has mentioned are now 
being kept in duplicate in several places 
outside the District of Columbia? 

Mr. CASE. The Senator from South 
Dakota is not competert to give a firm 
answer to the question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from South Dakota 
has expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the Senator 
from South Dakota to complete his an- 
swer. Had he finished his unswer? 

Mr. CASE. I said I was not compe- 
tent to give a concrete or firm answer to 
the question propounded by the Sena- 
tor from Maryland. To a certain extent 
duplicate records are being prepared by 
some of the agencies. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. They are 
being microfilmed and stored elsewhere, 
are they not? 

Mr. CASE. I do not know that all of 
them are. Did the Senator from Illinois 
desire to ask me a question? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield an additional 
minute for that purpose. First I want to 
make very clear to the Senator from 
South Dakota that I am willing to spend 
the necessary money to achieve a given 
objective. However, I want to be certain 
that we are going to get our money’s 
worth. One of the purposes of the bill 
is to deal with the congestion which 
would result from an attack on Wash- 
ington. I quote from the testimony of 
the Budget Bureau itself: 

With respect to the second part of the 
question, Senator, of course it is true that in 
a program of dispersal within a 20-mile 
radius the first expectation is that people 
will remain in the homes they now occupy. 


In other words, we will have the people 
who work in Beltsville and who live in 
Virginia make the long haul across the 
city of Washington. If the buildings are 
erected on the other side of the river the 
people will drive all the way from Seat 
Pleasant or Suitland across the city to 
reach the buildings. The city of Wasi:- 
ington is just as vulnerable when people 
are on the highway as when they are 
secure and snug in their beds. There is 
no reason to believe that we would meet 
the problem of congestion, especially 
when the Bureau of the Budget says that 
when we have made room in the Na- 
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tion’s Capital we will bring in more peo- 
ple and augment the payroll. Certainly 
the objective should not be met in that 
fashion. 

Finally, I do not think the provisions 
of the bill would meet the problem of 
decentralization. I agree with the Sen- 
ator from Washington. I think the ap- 
proach is wrong. Decentralization will 
never be achieved until we specify the 
agencies that are to be decentralized and 
make the money available with which to 
move them out of Washington. It will 
not be made effective until we find 
quarters elsewhere, in Los Angeles, 
Denver, or Chicago, and make them leave 
the city of Washington and move to the 
other places. In that way we could make 
a start in meeting the problem of con- 
gestion in Washington for today. It is 
the old story of trying to put twice as 
much smoke through a chimney as the 
area of the chimney will take. Obvious- 
ly we will have congestion. 

Mr. CASE. I may say to the Senator 
that the committee was supplied with 
two programs for decentralization. They 
were program A and program B. They 
specified the agencies. The first pro- 
gram included over 19,000 persons, and 
the second one over 5,000, or an ap- 
proximate total of very close to 25,000 
persons. When we used the figure 25,000 
in the section relating to decentraliza- 
tion we had in mind the specific pro- 
grams which had been submitted to the 
committee, dealing with definite agen- 
cies and definite locations. 

Mr. CAIN. Madam President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator does not 
have the time to yield. I yield 10 minutes 
to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD. Madam President, the 
proposed legislation is of great interest 
to the States of Virginia and Maryland. 
It is nothing new, as the very distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN] has said. The question has been 
under consideration for a long time by 
the National Capital Park and Planning 
Commission. It is interesting to note 
that on April 13 of this year the Commis- 
sion endorsed the program for the dis- 
persal of Government employment 
centers to new sites beyond the suburbs. 
It stated: 

The Commission is happy to note that 
the dispersal program, which stems from 
defense requirements, coincides with the. 
same underlying principles on which were 
based the Commission's plans for the orderly 
development of the region under normal 
conditions. 


The Commission has planned for many 
years to have set up in Virginia and 
Maryland towns and communities under 
Federal jurisdictional authority. Their 
plan is to go into a sovereign State and 
establish Federal activities, in the sense 
that they would be above local authori- 
ties, and provide something in the way of 
jurisdictional authority on their part. 

Madam President, I submit that this 
is simply an entering wedge, although 
a very small one. The proposal, should 
it be started now, would cost ultimately 
not less than $500,000,000. In my judg- 
ment, that is the very minimum of the 
cost. I speak as one who has great in- 
terest in the subject, and as one who 
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has investigated it. It is my conscien- 
tious conviction. To show how impotent 
the program is and how little it would 
serve to solve the problems which con- 
front us, let me point out some facts to 
the Senate. The pending bill provides 
for the dispersal of 20,000 persons, 10,- 
000 in Virginia and 10,000 in Maryland. 
This legislation will require spending 
many millions in Virginia, but I feel 
my duty to oppose unnecessary spend- 
ing in Virginia as elsewhere. It further 
provides for 25,000 to be decentralized, 
or to be sent to other places, which is 
far more consistent than trying to move 
them from Washington to areas in Vir- 
ginia and Maryland. It means that a 
total of 45,000 persons would be removed 
from the District of Columbia. Further- 
more the bill provides for the demoli- 
tion of temporary buildings which were 
constructed during World War II. By 
such demolition we would lose space for 
31,000 persons. We would thus make 
a net gain in office space of only 14,000. 
Let me say further to my colleagues 
that as soon as we take people out of 
Washington more people will be moved 
into Washington. The records prove 
that to be the fact. Last June, as the 
Senator from Illinois has stated, we had 
a population in the Washington area of 
213,000. Now we have a population of 
240,000. In other words, 10 months later 
we have an increase in the Washington 
area of 2,700 persons per month, or 150 
for every working day. The bill pro- 
vides for an authorization of $107,000,- 
000. It says nothing with respect to the 
decentralization program, although it 
authorizes a decentralization program. 
The cost of such a program is not in- 
cluded in the $107,000,000. The 25,000 
employees who would be taken out of 
Washington under decentralization 
would require the same amount of office 
space that it is proposed to give to the 
employees who would be sent to Vir- 
ginia, which the Senator from Florida 
estimates would cost $70,000,000. There- 
fore, the cost of the decentralization 
would actually amount to $200,000,000. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I think the Senator 
should be advised that the limit of 25,- 
000 was arrived at because that is all 
that could be housed in presently ex- 
isting and available construction. Noth- 
ing in this program envisages additional 
construction in the decentralization 
areas remote from Washington. 

Mr. BYRD. I will say to the Senator 
that there is an authorization in the 
bill which contemplates it. Further- 
more, there is nothing in the report 
which gives any data whatsoever as to 
where the employees are to be decen- 
tralized. The report says that there will 
be taken into consideration the availa- 
bility of suitable office space, the avail- 
ability of housing for employees, and so 
forth. If the space is to be rented, that 
would probably be more extravagant 
than constructing buildings for office 
space. We must do one or the other, 
unless there are vacant public buildings 
somewhere—and I do not know where 
s ch buildings are. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield for a brief 
question, 

Mr. HOLLAND. Will the Senator in- 
dicate for the Record where the author- 
ization is in the bill for the construction 
of additional buildings outside of and re- 
mote from the District of Columbia? 
The Senator from Florida does not know 
of any such authorization. 

Mr. BYRD. The Administrator is 
authorized and directed to assign and re- 
assign space to executive agencies in the 
buildings provided by the bill. On page 
4, line 7, the language is: 

In such assignment and reassignment, it 
shall be the object of the Administrator to 
provide for the transfer of not less than 
25,000 positions in the Federal Government 
from the District of Columbia and its im- 
mediate vicinity to places elsewhere in the 
United States, and to accomplish such trans- 
fer from funds appropriated pursuant to 
such act or otherwise available for such 
purpose. 


If such funds are not available, it fol- 
lows that under this direction and au- 
thorization we must appropriate addi- 
tional funds. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I think the RECORD 
should show that the authorizations 
mentioned, namely, authorizations in 
presently existing legislation, have to 
do solely with the cost of removal of the 
decentralized agencies, and not at all 
with the question of buildings. 

Mr. BYRD. Everyone knows that if 
we take 25,000 employees away from 
Washington, they must be housed some- 
where. We cannot leave them out in the 
open. We cannot put them in the fields. 
They must be housed. If we do not con- 
struct the necessary buildings, they must 
be rented. 

Mr. CASE. Madam President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. If the Senator will allow 
me to finish, I shall be glad then to yield 
to the Senator. I have only 10 minutes. 

So, Madam President, I submit that 
when the final cost of this project alone 
is arrived at, it will be found to exceed 
$200,000,000. That figure will be only 
a drop in the bucket, because it will take 
out of Washington only a net of 14,000 
employees. 

I wish to call attention to the language 
in the report, on page 6, which clearly 
indicates that this program is not in- 
tended to be limited. It is clearly indi- 
cated that the proponents of the legisla- 
tion expect to ask for eight buildings in- 
stead of four. The language in the re- 
port is as follows: 

The utilities and appurtenant facilities 
included in the foregoing cost estimates will 
be so designed and built that they can be 
readily expanded to accommodate a second 
building at each site. 


We are notified in advance that this 
is only the opening wedge. I assume 
that the proponents of the bill stated it 
in that way because they feared that the 
Congress would not approve a request for 
eight buildings at this time, so four 
buildings are provided for, but it is also 
provided that the sites shall be suf- 
ficiently large to accommodate eight 
buildings. 
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It must be obvious to everyone that 
the problem of dispersal or decentrali- 
zation is not going to be solved in any 
way, shape, or form by the proposed 
legislation. It is entirely insufficient to 
accomplish any real or effective purpose 
in that direction. 

Let us consider what the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] said in this con- 
nection. What is going to happen to the 
subdivisions and sections of Virginia and 
Maryland when they have dumped in on 
them 10,000 employees in Virginia and 
10,000 in Maryland, as the opening 
wedge? The report says: 

The omission from the pending bill of 
direct assistance to the States of Maryland 
and Virginia and their political subdivisions 
for such things as schools, housing, and util- 
ities does not mean that the committee is 
unaware of these problems. It feels that 
these matters do not lie within the juris- 
diction of the committee, and since such 
problems are not immediate but in the fu- 
ture, the committee believes the pending bill 
should be confined to the emergency and 
long-range requirements for office and re- 
lated space needed in Federal buildings. It 
suggests, however, that the agencies of gov- 
ernment having primary responsibility in 
these collateral problems that will arise from 
the proposed construction, shall work help- 
fully with the State and local bodies. Addi- 
tional legislation on this subject can and 
should be considered sympathetically by the 
Congress at the appropriate time. 


Everyone must be aware of the fact 
that to place a set of buildings and 5,000 
people in one State, and a set of build- 
ings and 5,000 people in another State 
must result in great problems as to sew- 
erage and a number of other things. 

How are these people going to be 
housed while they are not working? 
Are they going to travel back and forth 
from Washington every day, a distance 
of 20 miles? We are told that the pur- 
pose of the program is to prevent them 
from being bombed. Suppose there 
should be a bombing at night? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Virginia has 
expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, I 
yield four additional minutes to the Sen- 
ator from Virginia. 

A parliamentary inquiry. I have 4 
minutes left, have I not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER The 
Senator has 4 minutes remaining. 

Mr. BYRD. Of course, the employees 
would not be protected in that respect. 

I wish to say a word about the theory 
that we can take 20,000 Federal employ- 
ees out of Washington and thereby pro- 
tect Washington from bombing. I sim- 
ply cannot agree with such a theory. 
Washington is the Capital of the United 
States. As such it will always be a tar- 
get for bombing. That is something 
which cannot be avoided. The Presi- 
dent will be here. He has asked for 
$800,000 to build himself a bomb shelter. 
The Congress will be here. The Cabi- 
net will be here. The Pentagon Building 
will be here, together with the Chiefs of 
Staff. To say that we can take 20,000 
civilian employees away from Washing- 
ton and thus make it unattractive as a 
bombing target, thereby making it pos- 
sible for the Government to continue to 
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operate if the city should b>? bombed, 
seems to me to be entirely unrealistic. I 
say, with all deference to my distin- 
guished friend from Florida, for whom 
I have the highest personal regard and 
the greatest admiration, that I simply 
cannot agree that such a proposal as this 
would in anyway protect the city of 
Washington from being bombed. 

As a matter of fact, if atomic war 
comes everyone will be more or less in 
danger from bombing. I think the time 
is coming when there will be some pro- 
tection from the airplanes which carry 
the bombs. No mention has been made 
of that point. I believe that every pos- 
sible precaution should be taken to pro- 
tect the Capital City by a radar screen 
and by other means which would make 
it possible for us to preserve our Gov- 
ernment. 

If we want to decentralize, why not 
decentralize? Why not send the em- 
ployees out of this crowded area? Sen- 
ators talk about congestion in Washing- 
ton. Let me point to some figures show- 
ing the congestion in Virginia. 

Take Alexandria City. In 1940 it had 
33,000 residents. It now has 61,000. In 
1940, Arlington County had 57,000 resi- 
dents. It now has 135,000. In 1940, 
Fairfax County had 40,000 residents. It 
now has 105,000, or two and one-half 
times as many. There is considerable 
congestion in the outlying areas around 
Washington, just as there is in Wash- 
ington. 

In my judgment, one of the main so- 
lutions is to stop hiring unnecessary em- 
ployees. That is what the Federal Gov- 
ernment is doing. Every Member of the 
Senate knows that it is doing so. All 
one lias to do is to go through the depart- 
ments and see the conditions. Go to 
the Pentagon Building. How many ci- 
vilian employees are over there? There 
are 35,000 under one roof. I respectfully 
submit that it is impossible to give 35,000 
clerks and civilian employees under one 
roof enough work to do to keep them 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Colonel Jones, of the 
Budget Bureau, made it plain that when 
they get this space they expect to hire 
more peopie and fill up the vacant space. 

Mr. BYRD. I am told that plans are 
already prepared to increase the number 
of Federal employees by 400,000 or 500,- 
000—not in Washington alone, but over 
the country. We are adding 2,200 Fed- 
eral employees every day. Think of it. 
We had 2,400,000 Federal employees, and 
we are adding 2,200 every day. Only last 
month I was amazed to see that the 
armed services employed 60,000 new ci- 
vilian employees, and that they inducted 
into the Army only 80,000 in 1 month. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Virginia has 
expired. 

All time has expired. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment on page 4, after 
line 15, to insert a new section. 

Mr. WHERRY. Madam President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 
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Mr. WHERRY. This being an entirely 
new section, if the committee amend- 
ment is adopted or rejected, it cannot 
then be amended. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING CFFICER. Not un- 
less the vote is reconsidered. 

The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment on page 4, after 
line 15. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
next committee amendment will be 
stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 5, 
line 14, it is proposed to change the sec- 
tion number from “3” to “5”; in line 
15, after the word “Administrator”, it is 
proposed to strike out “of General Serv- 
ices $190,000,000"’ and insert “the sum of 
$107,000,000"; and in line 16, after the 
word “provisions”, it is proposed to insert 
“of sections 1 and 2.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendments en bloc. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, I 
yield 10 minutes’ additional time to the 
Senator from Virginia on section 5. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Virginia is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. BYRD. Madam President, I was 
discussing Federal employment. I be- 
lieve Congress would be justified in say- 
ing to the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment, “Until you make some real 
effort to reduce this rapidly increasing, 
overflowing Federal employment situa- 
tion, Congress is unwilling to support 
such measures as are now before it.” 

Mr. LONG. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator knows, of 
course, that there are other Senators 
who are also interested in reducing the 
number of unnecessary employees in the 
Federal Government. The junior Sen- 
ator from Louisiana has even discussed 
this subject with the Senator from Vir- 
ginia. But does not that really beg the 
question? The way to reduce the num- 
ber of unnecessary employees in the 
Federal Government is to reduce appro- 
priations for such employees as are un- 
necessary, so as to cut back the number 
to only those who are necessary. What 
we are now talking about is not the over- 
staffing of many agencies, but of getting 
the more vital employees and specialists 
outside the Washington area so in case 
we should be subjected to an attack with 
an atomic bomb and many Government 
employees were killed there would still 
be some key employees and specialists 
left who would know how to operate the 
technical phases of the Government. 

Mr. BYRD. Madam President, I real- 
ize that there is much force in what the 
Senator from Louisiana says; but so far 
as the armed services are concerned, 
they obtain their funds in lump-sum ap- 
propriations. In fact it is almost impos- 
sible to designate how many employees 
shall be affected by appropriations. A 
number of us have struggled with this 
problem for a long, long time. I was a 
patron of a measure placing a ceiling on 
Federal employment. I think the Sena- 
tor from Illinois was in the House at the 
time and recalls that measure. I think 
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he sponsored it in the House and par- 
ticipated in the conference on the meas- 
ure. We placed a ceiling on Government 
employment and what happened? As 
soon as the appropriation bills and other 
bills came before Congress agency after 
agency was exempted from the limit be- 
cause it was claimed that such and such 
employees were essential for this, that, 
and the other purpose. 

When the President of the United 
States not long ago dared the Congress 
to reduce the budget, what was the re- 
sult? The result was that he gave a 
green light to every bureaucrat, every 
agency head in the Government to do 
everything he could to prevent a reduc- 
tion in expenditures and personnel. I 
watched this and similar practice for a 
long time. Those who have wished to 
prevent reduction in our expenditures 
have used the radio at the Government 
expense. They have made use of the 
franking privilege at Government ex- 
pense. I have heard their statements 
made over the radio in Virginia. I have 
heard it urged, “Write to Byrp and tell 
him not to reduce this particular bene- 
fit. Write to him and others and tell 
them they ought not to do so.” That is 
done, Madame President, at Government 
expense, Senators know how difficult it 
is to combat anything like that. It is 
all very well to say here in the Senate 
that we should do it, but we have not 
ame it, and the President has not done 

We are reaching the point where the 
Government is facing insolvency. We 
have a national debt of well over $260,- 
000,000,000. That national debt will 
soon be increased. Next fiscal year there 
will be, in my judgment, Federal expend- 
itures in the total sum of $75,000,000,000. 
Added to that there will be the State ex- 
penditures, the municipal expenditures, 
the various local district expenditures, 
and the total national expenditures will 
be upward of $90,000,000,000 or more. 
Can our country stand such expenditure 
and preserve its solvency? 

Mr. HOLLANI. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I appreciate the fact 
that the Senator has yielded to me. I 
should like to ask the Senator from Vir- 
ginia if it is not true that a great many 
others of us have stood by him very loy- 
ally in his every effort, through reduc- 
tion of appropriation bills, to reduce 
Government personnel? 

Mr. BYRD. That is certainly true. 

Mr. HOLLAND. And particularly with 
reference to the Senator from Florida, 
that both last year and the year before 
last when hard fights were put on, the 
Senator from Florida stood on his feet 
on the Senate fioor to urge the pas- 
sage of controversial measures sponsored 
by the Senator from Virginia, the result 
of which would be to reduce the number 
of civilian employees. 

Mr. BYRD. The Senator from Flor- 
ida has been very active in that con- 
nection. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I should like to say 
that I think the question of economy 
in ordinary civil agencies and the ques- 
tion of refusing to take steps necessary 
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to protect key employees of the Govern- 
ment so that in case of a disastrous 
atomic bombing attack the Government 
could continue to function, are two 
wholly distinct matters. 

Mr. BYRD. I simply cannot agree 
with the Senator from Florida. The re- 
moval of 20,000 Federal employees out 
of Washington, representing 10 percent 
of the total number of Federal employees 
in Washington, would not result in pro- 
tecting us from being bombed. Such an 
argument does not appeal to my intelli- 
gence. Perhaps I do not have the ability 
to comprehend such a proposition. How- 
ever, it does not seem to me that any 
such action will work. The so-called 
cispersal program which the Senator is 
urging would simply be an entering 
wedge for an increase in such a program, 
It would not result in solving any of the 
problems confronting us, as I see them. 
It will call for the expenditure of many 
more millions of dollars than the bill 
indicates. I cannot agree with what the 
Senator says. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN, I wonder whether the 
Senator from Virginia would mention 
the name of any one Senator who, on 
the floor of the Senate, has claimed that 
the dispersal of 20,000 employees would 
insure the safety of Washington from 
bombing. My impression is that the ar- 
gument was that 20,000 men and women 
in key positions, in key activities, could 
be dispersed and could be made at least 
moderately safe from air attack. 

Mr. BYRD. The statement I have 
made is that the removal of the number 
of persons proposed to be moved would 
not make Washington unattractive to 
bombing; or that there would be less 
danger of bombing if the employees were 
moved. 

Mr. McMAHON. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. MCMAHON. The Senator appar- 
ently has not taken into account the 
fact that the 20,000 employees would, 
in the opinion of those who have testi- 
fied before the committee, insure the 
continuity of the defense of the United 
States. To the extent that they are less 
likely to be hit, it makes Washington 
itself a less desirable target. As I see 
it, the primary purpose of the bill is to 
insure the continuity of the defense of 
the full Government and people of the 
United States, and not the protection of 
the civilians in the city of Washington. 

Mr. BYRD. If persons of such impor- 
tance as to be able to operate our Gov- 
ernment without the Congress, and 
without other employees in Washing- 
ton, should be moved elsewhere, they 
would be the targets. Everything we do 
is well known to the Soviets. No one 
yet knows what persons the bill proposes 
to move out of Washington. We are 
told that those persons who are capable 
of running the Government in the event 
Washington is bombed would be dis- 
persed out in the country. I do not 
know who are the persons who would be 
so dispersed. Does the Senator know 
that? 
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Mr. McMAHON. I would not assume 
to be able to give a definitive and au- 
thoritative list to the Senator from Vir- 
ginia, but I would think the key mili- 
tary authorities and the key civilian au- 
thorities of the executive department 
would be included among tHe 20,000 who 
would be dispersed. 

Mr. BYRD. The Chiefs of Staff and 
the members of the Cabinet and other 
officials? 

Mr. McMAHON. I should think so. 
If an atomic bomb were to be dropped 
on the city of Washington, I think it 
would be highly desirable that Congress 
likewise had been moved to another 
place. At least the Senator from Vir- 
ginia will agree with me that if there 
be an obliteration of the seat of govern- 
ment, we cannot anticipate a coordi- 
nated, intelligent, effective defense of 
150,000,000 people. 

Mr. BYRD. I should think it would be 
better, if we are to decentralize them for 
this purpose, to take them beyond the 
20-mile limit. If we took away from 
the city of Washington the Cabinet offi- 
cers and all the other Government offi- 
cials of such rank, then all persons who 
had to do business with them would have 
to tour the countryside in taxicabs. 

Mr. MCMAHON. Madam President, if 
there were an atomic bomb attack on the 
Government of the United States, located 
in the District of Columbia, government 
as we now know it would cease to exist, 
and we would immediately become a gar- 
rison state; and then we would not have 
in operation the Department of Agricul- 
ture or the Department of Justice, except 
perhaps for the purpose of making in- 
vestigations. 

Mr. BYRD. Is it the Senator’s idea 
that the Cabinet could conduct the Gov- 
ernment of this country? 

Mr. McMAHON. It is my idea that 
we had better have a dispersal of the por- 
tion of the Government which must con- 
tinue to be in existence and in operation 
if we are to have a command of the 
Armed Forces of the country. 

Mr. BYRD. What kind of government 
would we get if the kind of Cabinet we 
now have should operate the Govern- 
ment? [Laughter.] 

Mr. McMAHON. Madam President, 
Iam sure the Senator from Virginia does 
not wish to attempt to dispose of the 
validity of the reasoning which I think 
lies behind what I have said, by making 
a reflection upon the Cabinet of the 
President of the United States. 

Mr. BYRD. No, I do not reflect on 
them. All I say is that the Members of 
the Cabinet cannot effectively run this 
Government. Some have demonstrated 
up to this time, Madam President, that 
they cannot do it. 

Mr. MCMAHON. Ido not know about 
that. I think the Government of the 
United States is proceeding, and I think 
we are going to win this fight. 

Mr. BYRD. I think the Government 
of the United States today is operating 
in a very inefficient, wasteful manner. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Virginia has 
expired. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, I 
yield 2 minutes more to the Senator 
from Virginia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Virginia is recognized for 
two minutes more. 

Mr. CARLSON. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. The distinguished 
Senator from Virginia has raised some 
valid questions in regard to the pro- 
posals now before the Members of the 
Senate, and these questions concern the 
Senate very greatly. Inasmuch as there 
seems to be some agreement on the pro- 
posals for improvement of the highways 
and access roads, would not it be well 
to have two buildings, instead of one, 
erected on the land the Government al- 
ready owns at Beltsville, thus taking 
care of 20,000 Government employees, 
instead of 10,000? 

Mr. BYRD. Does the Senator mean 
that instead of having the Government 
purchase 300 acres for each location, 
those two buildings would be erected 
on land the Government already owns? 

Mr. CARLSON. Yes. 

Mr. BYRD, I think that is inconse- 
quential, for the cost of 300 acres of 
land is a mere bagatelle when compared 
with the total cost of the program now 
proposed. 

Mr. CARLSON. It would reduce the 
authorization from $107,000,000 to $53,- 
000,000, and would take care of the high- 
ways leading to those buildings and the 
decentralization of 20,000 Government 
employees and the construction of build- 
ings, for use by 20,000 Government em- 
ployees, on land the Government already 
owns. 

Mr. BYRD. I shall be frank to say 
that I am opposed to the bill. It seems 
to me it has not been fully considered. 
We have no evidence in regard to how 
much decentralization will follow or as 
to the agencies which will be decen- 
tralized. We have no evidence as to 
the agencies which will be dispersed un- 
der this program—the agencies which 
would comprise the super-Government 
upon which we would depend in the event 
that Washington were bombed. Madam 
President, who are the supermen who 
will man the Government in case the 
Government at Washington is bombed? 
I should like to know that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Virginia has 
expired. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, of 
course I understand the point of view of 
the Senator from Virginia, but I am 
wholly in disagreement with that point 
of view. The Senator from Virginia has 
long followed the pursuit of economy in 
government, which he has ably advo- 
cated; and in that course I have gone 
along with him, and on many occasions 
he has been kind enough to say that I 
have followed him helpfully. However, 
it seems to me that he has followed that 
course so long that apparently, to his 
mind, there is nothing in any proposal 
in regard to the Government and its op- 
erations except the question of whether 
that proposal will result in saving dol- 
lars. 
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Madam President, in the present pro- 
posal we have something more than the 
saving of dollars, for this proposal in- 
volves the saving of the lives of 31,000 
men and women who now work in Gov- 
ernment buildings that are firetraps. 
No word from anyone can make those 
buildings anything other than firetraps 
and deathtraps. The senior Senator 
from Virginia knows that full well. 

I have not heard the first word of con- 
structive suggestion from the Senator 
from Virginia; I have not heard from 
him one word as to what he proposes 
to do in order to obtain any security for 
the 31,000 men and women who today 
are Government employees and work in 
those firetraps, and are entitled to some 
consideration and some protection at 
the hands of the Government they serve. 

Neither have I heard from the Senator 
from Virginia any suggestion in regard 
to what will happen to the several hun- 
dred thousand additional persons who, 
in case of an atomic-bomb attack on 
Washington, will need to leave the city, 
if they survive the attack, and many of 
whom will live only if medical attention 
is promptly brought to them. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Madam 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I shall be happy to 
yield when I conclude discussing this 
part of the question. 

Madam President, we have not heard 
one word of suggestion by the Senator 
from Virginia as to what will be done 
to meet that situation. 

What has the Senator from Virginia 
presented to us in connection with this 
measure, Madam President? First, we 
have from him the fetish of economy at 
any price. Next we have the question of 
politics. Anyone who heard the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Virginia 
State that the Cabinet now serving— 
and, incidentally, Madam President, the 
Senator from Virginia helped confirm 
that Cabinet—is not giving decent gov- 
ernment to the Nation, realizes that 
such a political charge is not a valid 
part of the argument in regard to this 
measure. 

Mr. BYRD. Madam President, if the 
Senator from Florida will yield, let me 
say that I did not say the Cabinet did 
not give a decent government. I said it 
did not give a satisfactory government 
for purposes of proper administration. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I understood the 
Senator from Virginia to say that the 
government now being given by the 
Cabinet is not satisfactory to him, and 
that, therefore, that would be the kind 
of government which would continue fol- 
lowing a bombing raid in the event it 
were protected against the raid; and, 
therefore, the Senator asks why we 
should try to preserve that kind of gov- 
ernment. That was the inescapable 
conclusion from the remark made by 
the Senator from Virginia. 

Third, the Senator from Virginia and 
other Senators insist on blinding their 
eyes to the serious reality of the present 
situation and the ultimate military fact 
1. all the world today, namely, that the 
atomic bomb exists, and exists in large 
numbers. 
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We have atomic bombs, and we have 
reason to believe that our only potential 
enemy has a considerable number and a 
growing number of them. That matter 
was discussed as far as it can be in the 
remarks I mage in the Senate the other 
day. 

In addition, we have the knowledge 
of the destructiveness of the atomic 
bomb—not just the Nagasaki type of 
bomb, but the other improved bombs 
which was mentioned several times in 
the debate the other day—bombs by 
means of which even greater devastation 
and destruction occur. 

We aiso have conclusive knowledge of 
the existence in the hands of our only 
potential enemy of adequate air power 
with which to bring such bombs here— 
not just a few planes, but many planes. 
We also have conclusive evidence of the 
surrender of our secrets in the field of 
aircraft manufacture to those on the 
other side, as well as their access to 
engineers who as long as 14 years ago 
could produce a plane capable of fiying 
from Soviet Russia, across the Arctic, to 
the State of California, without much 
trouble. 

Madam President, we know that our 
only potential enemy has such planes. 
We know that our own observers have 
seen ther by the hundreds over Moscow. 
That testimony is in the record which is 
here. 

We know that our only potential 
enemy has radar, because we know they 
have our own radar on some of our B-29 
planes which landed in Manchuria dur- 
ing World War II. We know, also, that 
we supplied them with radar when they 
were our allies. We know they have 
access to Sweden and to Switzerland, 
which we know have excellent radar 
experts of their own. We know that 
some of our own radar experts have, 
unfortunately, turned spy, just as in the 
case of some of our leaders in the field 
of aviation. So there is no question 
about the ability of our potential enemy 
to deliver what we call the atomic bomb. 

The real question is whether that 
means anything to the Senate of the 
United States and to the people of the 
United States; or whether, as stated by 
the senior Senator from Virginia, the 
problem now confronting us is one which 
has existed for many years. I am sure 
all other Members of the Senate noted 
that the senior Senator from Virginia 
stated specifically that this question is 
not a new one, but is one which we have 
been debating many, many years. I wish 
to tell the Senate that the specific ques- 
tion, as it now exists, which confronts us 
was not even thought of prior to the 
time of the development of the atomic 
bomb and the manifestation of the tre- 
mendous power of destructiveness which 
it places in the hands of man. 

That is the problem we must confront, 
and the question is, are we going to put 
our heads in the sand, like ostriches, 
spending many billions of dollars upon 
the development of bombs, the develop- 
ment of planes, the development of 
radar, the development of bases and the 
various other things which have been 
necessitated by the discovery of the 
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bomb, and never at all come to the con- 
clusion that that thing has an implica- 
tion on us, that it has any impact upon 
our lives here at the Capital or upon the 
chance of thousands of people to survive 
here at the Capital, or upon the oppor- 
tunity of our Nation and of all its people 
to continue to be served by organized 
government in the event we have such a 
disaster as that visited upon us. We all 
pray the Almighty Father that we do not 
have, that we may never have that type 
of disaster, but we would be very, very 
foolish custodians of the trust of our peo- 
ple did we not realize that at least it is 
more than a possibility, that at least it is 
a probability that, if war comes, the 
capital of the United States will be 
bombed by atomic bombs. 

Does that mean that we are challenged 
to do something, or does it mean that we 
captiously, following the fetish of many 
years of trying to save money, decline to 
approve a constructive program worked 
out here through a give-and-take, so 
that it has many fine objectives in it, all 
of which will function to save lives and 
to safeguard the existence and homes of 
our people, and also, above and beyond 
that, to secure the opportunity of our 
people to continue to have an organized 
government, if such a disaster as an 
atomic attack should fall upon us? 

It seems to the Senator from Florida 
that we would be hopelessly blind to 
the realities of the world we are living 
in, the atomic world, did we not recog- 
nize the fact that the existence of the 
atomic bomb poses a threat and a chal- 
lenge to us. I am not speaking in fear. 
I have lived through most of my allotted 
years. I have stood up against enemy 
fire, and I know something about war. 
It is not that at all. I am talking about 
the chance of our Government continu- 
ing to survive at its vital levels, and I 
am talking about whether we are going 
to protect against a shambles here which 
is unnecessary in this picture, in the 
event we have an attack of that kind. 
Why, of course, the doing of these things 
does not guarantee that there will be no 
atomic attack. No one has even remotely 
claimed such a thing. But we do say 
that it tends to lessen the attractiveness 
of this capital as a target, to have it 
much less congested and to have vital 
agencies of the Government so moved 
out of Washington that there will be 
five targets instead of one, and that it 
will not be possible to hit any two of 
them with the same bomb, or in the 
same identical attack. That is funda- 
mental to military tactics. It has been, 
for a long, long while. To dissipate the 
target areas, and to make separate tar- 
gets instead of one great congested area, 
has always been sound tactics, and it still 
remains so. 

The question is, are we going to do 
that, and at the same time make prog- 
ress toward decentralization, which is 
favored by every Senator who is pledged 
to economy, and which is certainly fa- 
vored by the Senator from Florida; and 
are we at the same time going to make 
progress toward demolition, which is one 
of the musts? Some members of the 
committee, on the floor have not ob- 
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tained what they wanted in regard to 
dispersal, and, though they have it in 
regard to demolition and in regard to 
decentralization, and in the watchdog 
provisions, and in the reduction of ex- 
penditures, yet because they have not 
obtained what they like in the matter of 
dispersal, they apparently are going to 
oppose this bill. I merely remind them 
and the public that the responsibility 
for so doing is a fearful responsibility, 
because time is running out, and because 
it is high time that the Senate of the 
United States and the others who repre- 
sent 150,000,000 human beings here show 
some recognition of the fact that the 
atomic bomb is the ultimate, the most 
powerful, the most authoritative mate- 
rial force in the world, and that we who 
sit here and do not recognize it, with its 
capacities for evil, even as we hope it 
will show capacities for good, are blind. 
They are blind, and they are not stand- 
ing up for the defense of our Nation and 
our people in the way they have the 
right to expect of us, 

Mr, DIRKSEN obtained the floor. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Madam 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. HOLLAND, I regret that I over- 
looked having promised to yield to the 
Senator from Maryland, and that I did 
not do so. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. I am not 
persuaded by the argument of the Sena- 
tor from Florida that this bill will do 
what he says it will do, and I think it 
would be a most deplorable condition to 
have part of an agency remaining in 
Washington and have the other part re- 
moved 20 miles from the seat of govern- 
ment. But the question which I should 
like to ask is this: The distinguished 
Senator from Florida said that no one 
had presented a plausible reason in con- 
nection with the temporary buildings. I 
think the senior Senator from Virginia 
has clearly demonstrated that economy 
in the use of the employees of the Gov- 
ernment makes it possible to tear those 
buildings down and to do away with the 
number of employees working in them, 
or an equivalent number, some place else, 
so that those now in them can be housed 
in the present quarters available in the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Of course, the logical 
conclusion which follows from that 
statement and that opinion is that so 
long as they are occupied, even though 
the people who occupy them are not re- 
sponsible for their continued existence 
there, even though that may be their 
chance to live and to support their fami- 
lies, that they must continue to live un- 
der that hazard simply because, as the 
Senator feels, someone else has not per- 
formed his duty as he believes it should 
have been performed. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Is it not a fact that, 
regardless of the lessening of the likeli- 
hood of attack on Washington, which 
has not been claimed by us, the dispersal 
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of 20,000 employees and the decentrali- 
zation of 25,000 additional employees 
would permit us to take from Washing- 
ton men and women in key activities, 
and thus make infinitely more likely the 
continuity of government during a pe- 
riod of panic, of confusion, of fear, and 
of complete breakdown of the normal 
functions of government? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is en- 
tirely correct in the phrasing of his ques- 
tion. 

Mr. AIKEN. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr, HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr, AIKEN. I should like to ask, how 
binding is the reference to the 20-mile 
range referred to in the committee’s re- 
port? 

Mr. HOLLAND. It is referred to as an 
approximate distance, and the Watch- 
dog Committee, among other things, is 
given the responsibility for the carry- 
ing out of the objective. There is but 
one of the sites that is stated frankly to 
the Senate by the committee report not 
to be of that distance. That is the one 
on the far side of Beltsville tract, which 
is from 14% to 15 miles away from 
Washington. 

Mr. AIKEN. Could it be located with- 
in 25 miles, and still be within the intent 
of the bill itself? 

Mr. HOLLAND. It could. That is a 
matter to be worked out. But the bill 
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one of those who have the greatest 
knowledge, who appeared before us. 
Here is a man who not only planned and 
curried out the bombing operations in 
Europe, but a man who was called in to 
act as a military adviser and specialist, 
serving the Commission which checked 
the demolition in London, elsewhere in 
Europe, and in Japan, caused by normal, 
or conventional bombing and atomic 
bombing also. 

Moreover, there is made available a 
great many thousands of pages of classi- 
fied information. When that man, who 
is no‘ at all a professional public serv- 
ant, but who is a lawyer from Memphis, 
Tenn., who volunteered during the war, 
and who now volunteers to come back 
here and lend his advice and assistance, 
because he happens to have more in- 
formation in that field than any other 
citizen, tells us, and supports it by the 
figures, that this is what we know, up 
to now, about this thing, I say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Vermont we 
must pay some attention to evidence 
coming from a person of that kind, We 
do not have any evidence indicating 
that, to the contrary, nothing would be 
accomplished by the proposed dispersal, 
Everyone admits that we make five tar- 
gets instead of one. So far as the Sen- 
ator from Florida is concerned, he would 
rather have had nine targets instead of 
one, because he thinks that would mean 
even greater protection. 

Mr. AIKEN. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. But 20 miles was con- 
sidered the general distance necessary 
to afford a reasonable improvement in 
our protection, was it? 
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Mr. HOLLAND. That was the dis- 
tance agreed to by all as being com- 
pletely adequate. One of the atomic- 
energy experts stated that, in his opin- 
ion, the distance could be as small as 
from 14 to 15 miles. 

Mr. CASE. Madam President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. Is it not a fact that the 
committee considered the possibility of 
putting an injunction into the report 
or into the bill to require a reduction of 
Federal personnel, but that we were ad- 
vised that would be beyond the juris- 
diction of the committee, inasmuch as 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service or the Committee on Appropria- 
tions would be the only committees 
which could possibly set a ceiling on 
employment? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect. While we are on that point, I may 
say to the distinguished senior Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] that the evi- 
dence he quoted from Mr. Jones does not 
have the implications which he fears it 
has, On the contrary, he was trying to 
show us that there would have to be some 
extra space for growth, because, with the 
Price Administration and other agencies 
being established, there would have to be 
more civilian employees in some of the 
very vital fields about which we have 
been speaking. 

Mr. CASE. Is it not a fact that pres- 
sure will still be on to reduce employ- 
ment, because with the demolition of the 
temporary buildings we are not provid- 
ing sufficient space with these dispersal 
sites to take care of the projected em- 
ployment? 

Mr. HOLLAND. That is correct; and 
there would have to be a selective dis- 
tribution to disperse those who are most 
necessitous in the national picture. The 
Senator from Florida expressed his views 
on that. He knows what the views of 
the Senator from South Dakota are on 
the subject, and the views of other Sena- 
tors, and he respects the views of every 
Senator. He respects highly the views of 
the Senator from Virginia [M.. BYRD], 
but he is not in accord with those views 
because, in his deep conviction, they do 
not refiect the needs of the present time. 

Mi. CASE. Madam President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. Practically every member 
of the committee expressed himself as 
believing that there should be personnel 
ceilings and that the administrative 
branches of the Government should re- 
duce personnel employment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I think that is cor- 
rect. I think every Senator present ex- 
pressed his determination to continue in 
the path of trying to force down appro- 
priations for the employment of person- 
nel in the civil agencies, a course which 
the Senator from Florida has followed 
ever since he has been a Member of the 
Senate. The same is true of the Senator 
from South Dakota in his service in the 
House. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. Is it proposed to 
build one or two buildings at Beltsville, 
Md.? 

Mr. HOLLAND. One building. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. How far is Beltsville 
from Andrews Field, which is a military 
target of almost equal importance? 

Mr. HOLLAND. It is a considerable 
distance from Andrews Field. It is 
closer to Fort Meade. If a building were 
placed in that direction the 14%-mile 
distancing would fit in better, because 20 
miles would place it in too close propin- 
quity to Fort Meade. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Would it not make 
better sense to place these agencies in 
a direction where they would not be 
close to a military target? 

Mr. HOLLAND. There is some logic 
in the Senator’s position, but one of the 
highly trained scientists of the Atomic 
Energy Commission stated it as his view 
that a 14- to 15-mile distancing would 
give complete insulation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from 
Florida has referred to the fact that the 
temporary buildings are firetraps, and 
that in the event of an atomic attack 
they would be nothing but firetraps, and 
that is one of the reasons for the pro- 
posed legislation. Is it not true that 
every building within the radius of the 
strength of an atomic bomb would be a 
firetrap? 

Mr. HOLLAND. No. Perhaps the 
Senator from Delaware did not look at 
the photographs which were made avail- 
able to us, which showed that there were 
modern buildings in Nagasaki and Hiro- 
shima which were not destroyed, even 
thought they were but a short distance 
from the center of the detonation. We 
must not think that the explosion of an 
atomic bomb means the destruction of 
all mankind. That is not true, but it is 
the most terrible thing that man has yet 
been able to devise and use in war and it 
is fraught with the most dangerous im- 
plications with respect to the life of 
everyone in the near vicinity of the det- 
onation of such a bomb. 

Mr. McMAHON. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut. 

Mr. McMAHON. Did the Senator or 
his committee see the moving picture of 
the attack from Nagasaki? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Florida has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may yield 
myself 5 minutes of my time on the next 
amendment in order to answer the Sen- 
ator’s question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the Senator may proceed. 

Mr. McMAHON. Did the Senator 
from Florida see the colored moving pic- 
tures of the attack on Hiroshima? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Florida did not. Other members of the 
committee did see them. 

Mr. MCMAHON. I wish every Mem- 
ber of the Senate could look at those pic- 
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tures. I think it would make the scene 
more realistic and they could better un- 
derstand the potentialities. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thoroughly 
with the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, do 
I have 8 minutes left? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from Washington. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Washington is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. CAIN. Madam President, for the 
life of me I have not found it possible 
to understand how a Senator could 
stand on the floor of the Senate and 
speak so realistically about the awful 
consequences that would result from an 
atomic bomb attack on our Nation’s 
Capital while, at the same time, the same 
Senator recommends to us the adoption 
of a program which, from my considered 
point of view, affords but little of the 
protection which the Public Works Com- 
mittee of the Senate seeks to provide for 
the maintenance of our Nation's busi- 
ness in Washington, D. C. 

The very distinguished senior Senator 
from Florida—and I mean every word of 
that—has, in a pleasant but pressing 
way, recently accused some of us who op- 
pose this proposition this afternoon as 
not being realistic. I want to invite his 
attention to the fact that our opposition 
is based upon the fact that we think we 
are realistic. The senior Senator from 
Connecticut just asked the Senator from 
Florida if he had ever seen the pictures 
of the attack on Hiroshima, and the Sen- 
ator from Florida said he had not. The 
Senator from Washington—— 

Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. In a moment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I wanted to make it 
plain to the distinguished Senator that 
he is misquoting me. I stated that I did 
not see the colored moving pictures. I 
had already seen many other pictures of 
the atomic destruction in Japan. 

Mr. CAIN. It was to the moving pic- 
ture that I made reference. 

I oppose Senate bill 218 because the 
facilities to be dispersed will not be op- 
erative in any event if atomic bombs 
of any size are launched upon Washing- 
ton, D. C. The people living in Wash- 
ington, D. C., being practically defense- 
less, will be consumed. We are not going 
to operate these facilities on a perimeter 
20 miles away if there are no human 
beings to get up the morning after the 
attack, get into automobiles, and go to 
their places of work. The Senator from 
Florida has questioned our realism 

Mr. LONG. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. In a moment. 

The Senator from Washington is but 
one of several Senators who think the 
best and most practical answer lies in 
decentralization. In section 2 of the bill 
now before us the Administrator is au- 
thorized and directed to demolish tem- 
porary buildings, constructed by the Fed- 
eral Government immediately prior to 
and during World War II. 

In section 3 the Administrator in his 
discretion can provide for the transfer 
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of not less than 25,000 persons, which 
means those persons and their families, 
out of Washington, D. C. 

The words of the bill, on page 4, read 
as follows: 

In such assignment and reassignment, it 
shall be the object of the Administrator to 
provide for the transfer of not less than 
25,000 positions in the Federal Government. 


The Senator from Washington wishes 
to raise this question with the Senator 
from Florida: Will the Senator from 
Florida entertain an amendment which 
will require and direct the Administra- 
tor to see that 25,000 persons now living 
in Washington, D. C., are transported, 
together with their families, to some 
place far removed from Washington, 
D. C., in order that in the event of an 
atomic-bomb attack they will not be here 
to be consumed, as would be the case if 
that attack should happen tonight? 

I feel that this is a constructive sug- 
gestion, and I ask the Senator's reaction 
to it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mon- 
RONEY in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Washington yield to the Senator 
from Florida? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Florida will say that he has no objec- 
tion at all to making this bill more of 
a mandate. His understanding of the 
words is that they are definite, that the 
words of the report so show, that the 
words of the “watchdog committee“ like- 
wise so show, and that that is a definite 
part of the mandated objective for the 
accomplishment of the pending bill. 

Mr. CAIN. Different words are used 
in section 2 and section 3, although they 
deal with the same subject. I should 
like very much to have support for an 
amendment which would insert at page 
4, on line 8, afier the word “Adminis- 
trator” the phrase “is directed,” and 
would eliminate the first five words on 
line 8 reading, “shall be the object of.” 
The amended sentence would read: 

In such assignment and reassignment, the 
Administrator is directed to provide for the 
transfer— 


And so forth. ; 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I hope 
the Senator from Florida will accept that 
kind of amendment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. If the Senator will 
yield further, the chairman of the full 
committee gives his consent to the 
amendment, and the chairman of the 
subcommittee gives his consent. The 
other members of the committee, of 
course, will have their own right to 
speak, as it is the right of every Sen- 
ator, but I hope that with the consent 
of the committee the amendment will 
be adopted. I hope the adoption of 
such an amendment will make the dis- 
tinguished Senater from Washington 
feel justified in supporting the bill, be- 
cause the decentralization amendment 
would meet what is the largest single 
objective in the bill in terms of personnel. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I may say to the Sen- 
ator from Washington that I am person- 
ally very much in favor of the amend- 
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ment which he has offered. Putting a 
direction in the bill will carry much 
more weight, it seems to me, because I 
am satisfied that the committee desires 
to decentralize. 

Mr. CAIN. I am completely satisfied 
that it does. My fear is that the com- 
mittee’s intention is not likely to be car- 
ried out by the proposed legislation. Do 
I understand that the amendment which 
I have offered has been agreed to? 

Mr. HOLLAND. If the Senator offers 
an amendment to strike out the words 
“shall be the object of”, which are the 
first five words in line 8 at page 4, and to 
insert after the word “Administrator” 
the words “is directed”, the amendment 
is agreeable to the Senator from Florida 
and to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. CAIN. I appreciate the indulgence 
and fairness of the Senators in question. 
I think the Senator from South Dakota 
has raised a question with reference to it. 

Mr. CASE. Should not the last word 
in line 7 also be stricken out? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is 
correct, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair would advise the Senator from 
Washington that unanimous consent is 
required to consider his amendment at 
this time. 

Mr. CAIN. I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment offered by me be 
considered at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Washington? 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I should like 
to ask the Senator whether it involves a 
housing proposal, If the amendment is 
agreed to, would a housing proposal be 
involved? 

Mr. CAIN. No. The amendment pro- 
vides that 25,000 workers now employed 
in our Nation’s Capital as employees of 
one or another of our Federal agencies 
shall be removed in due course to an as- 
signment outside of Washington, D. C. 
It would naturally follow that a majority 
of the families of the workers involved 
would follow the head of the house. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAIN. Yes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I would say to the 
Senator from Kansas and the Senator 
from Washington, as has been previously 
stated in debate several times, that the 
reason for the limitation of 25,000 is the 
fact that the present available housing is 
not in existence or known to be in exist- 
ence to allow a larger program at this 
time. It does not involve additional of- 
fice construction in order to limit the 
program to 25,000. 

Mr. CAIN. The Senator is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Washington to consider his amend- 
ment at this time? The Chair hears 
none. The clerk will state the amend- 
ment, 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At page 4, 
line 7, it is proposed to strike out the 
word “it”, on line 8 it is proposed to 
strike out the words shall be the object 
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of”, and after the word “Administrator” 
it is proposed to insert the words “is 
directed.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Wash- 
ington, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CAIN, Mr. President, I feel that 
the committee, through action permitted 
by the chairman of the Committee on 
Public Works and the chairman of the 
subcommittee, has carried out its own 
intention, which has been often ex- 
pressed in committee hearings. The 
Senator from Washington thinks that 
we are now in a position to advise Fed- 
eral employees precisely what the inten- 
tion of this body of Congress actually is 
with respect to decentralization. I have 
my own doubt about the advisability of 
the dispersal program because I am fear- 
ful that it will not achieve the result in- 
tended. I want to say again to my con- 
freres in the Senate that if we disperse 
Government facilities only to the envi- 
ronments of Washington, D. C., within 
a 20-mile area, and assume that by such 
dispersal we give adequate protection to 
the people who are working in such new- 
ly constructed facilities, that we shall not 
solve the primary problem of how to give 
adequate protection to Washington, D. C. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. All 
time for debate has expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve I have 3 minutes remaining. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
Senator from Washington consumed all 
the available time, 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator from 
Illinois did not yield more than 5 minutes 
to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Washington was waiting to be 
advised by the Chair of the termination 
oe time which had been granted to 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senator from Illinois is 
recognized for 3 minutes, 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, frank- 
ly, like the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp], I have had difficulty in follow- 
ing the logic of the viewpoints which 
have been expressed here. I have noth- 
ing to guide me except the testimony 
which was given as early as December 
of last year. To say that the first rea- 
son for the presentation of the program 
is that there is a concentration of em- 
ployees within a radius of 2 miles within 
the city of Washington, and that it is 
proposed to move some of them out and 
then fill the void created, does not solve 
the problem of concentration. I am 
certainly reluctant, Mr. President, to 
spend any money unless some desirable 
results are obtained. 

Another reason advanced is the con- 
gestion which is evident at the present 
time. It is familiar to everyone. On 
that point again we have testimony to 
the effect that it is not expected to evac- 
uate employees from their homes and 
send them to satellite cities outside the 
Nation's capital. What we would be 
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doing would be to augment and aggra- 
vate the cross haul from Virginia to 
Maryland and from Maryland to Vir- 
ginia, and probably aggravate the dan- 
ger. If that is the purpose of the bill, 
frankly I cannot by my vote support an 
estimate of a very substantial sum of 
money for results which seem to be very 
dubious and flimsy. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the bill 
has been improved by the insertion of 
a direction to the Administrator of the 
General Services Administration to take 
25,000 employees out of the Nation’s cap- 
ital and decentralize them, such an 
amendment does not cure the defects 
of the bill. Unless it is put in better 
form I shall have to be opposed to it. 

I should like to address myself in the 
last few minutes to observations made 
to the effect that if we do not support 
the bill there will be nothing before the 
Senate. Certainly the hands of the Sen- 
ate are not tied. Certainly the hands 
of the committee are not tied. It seems 
to me it ought to be an inspiration to 
take the bill into the bosom of the com- 
mittee and review the whole field and 
finally report it in line with the argu- 
ments and revelations which have been 
made in the course of the debate. That 
seems to me to be the sensible thing 
to do, and the committee ought to be 
willing to accept a recommital motion 
so that this question can have further 
study and attention. 

When all is said and done, if the dis- 
mal picture painted by my distinguished 
friend from Florida should ever even- 
tuate, the dimensions of this bill, involv- 
ing 20,000 employees and four buildings 
at a cost of $107,000,000 will be puny, 
as against a problem which is really 
upon the doorstep of the country and 
of the capital itself. 

So, with those observations, Mr. Presi- 
dent, frankly, I shall not support this 
expenditure of money, because I see here 
things of very doubtful value, and I doubt 
whether the bill meets the problem, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment on page 5, beginning in 
line 14. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the next committee 
amendment. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, 
line 16, after the word “provisions”, to 
insert “of sections 1 and 2.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
clerk of the committee has called our 
attention to an erroneous word. To cor- 
rect it, I send forward an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Florida will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 5, 
line 14, after the word “There”, it is 
proposed to strike out “are” and insert 
“ig.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wonder 
if the Senator from Florida would be so 
kind as to allow me not more than 2 
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minutes on a matter not germane to the 
pending bill, but a matter which I should 
like to place in the Recor at this time. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I have 
no objection to that request, but so long 
as we have almost reached the point 
of the third reading of the bill, why can 
we not have the third ieading, and let 
the Senator from Oregon take time on 
the bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I have an amendment to offer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
may be further amendments to be offered 
from the floor. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, after 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. JoHnson] is offered, I 
shall be glad to yield the time requested. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado is recognized. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I offer the amendment referred to 
which I send to the desk and ask to have 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Colorado will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 3, line 13, 
it is proposed to strike out the period, 
insert in lieu thereof a colon and the 
following: “And provided further, That 
no action shall be taken by the Ad- 
ministrator pursuant to this section until 
such action has been authorized or di- 
rected by the Congress, by legislation 
enacted subsequent to the date of the 
enactment of this act.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, the purpose and effect of this 
amendment which I have offered is to 
eliminate from the bill the part of the 
bill having to do with dispersal. If my 
amendment should be adopted the de- 
centralization portion of the bill and the 
demolition portion of the bill would be 
left intact, and would not be in any way 
interfered with. My amendment af- 
fects only the dispersal portion of the 
bill. Dispersal under my amendment 
would be postponed until further action 
of the Congress. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I do not 
wish to take up very much time. The 
Senator will have some time to oppose 
the amendment, but I yield briefly for a 
question. r 

Mr. CASE. I was wondering if the 
Senator would not prefer to have his 
amendment inserted on page 2, where it 
would apply solely to dispersal, and not 
to the circumferential highway. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I placed 
it where I have inserted it on the rec- 
ommendation of the Legislative Counsel. 

Mr. CASE. It would also apply to the 
highway. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I do not 
want to take out the highway part of the 
bill. I have no intention of doing so. 
All I want to take out of the bill is the 
dispersal portion of the bill. ‘The Sen- 
ator may be correct in his suggestion. 
Where does the Senator suggest that the 
amendment go? 

Mr. CASE. It occurs to me that the 
Senator’s amendment would come in 
properly in line 19 on page 2, after the 
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period. Then it would apply solely to 
dispersal. The sentence immediately 
following that deals with the circumfer- 
ential highway. The amendment, as I 
heard it read, would come at the end ôf 
the entire section on page 3, at the end 
of line 13. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Where 
does the Senator suggest the amendment 
should go? 

Mr. CASE. The Senator from South 
Dakota suggests that the amendment 
come in line 19 on page 2, striking out 
the period there and inserting a colon 
and the language of the amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I shall 
be very glad to modify my amendment 
so as to have it inserted in line 19 on 
page 2, instead of page 3, line 13. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colerado. I yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. If the amendment 
were placed at that point in the bill no 
restrictions would be placed upon the 
providing of utilities. Utilities would 
also be outside the restrictions in the 
Senator’s amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. That is 
the trouble with offering an amendment 
on the floor which has not been con- 
sidered by the legislative council. 

Mr. CASE. The acquisition of sites is 
provided for ahead of where the amend- 
ment would occur; and unless sites were 
acquired the utilities could not be in- 
stalled. I think the amendment is per- 
fectly safe in the place where I have 
suggested it should go. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I think 
that is obvious. So, if I may be permitted 
to do so, I should like to modify my 
amendment by inserting it on page 2, 
line 19. Iso modify my amendment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I have 
no objection to the Senator’s taking any 
course he desires with reference to the 
perfection of his amendment, but I invite 
his attention to the fact that so long as 
he leaves the wording of the amendment 
as it is now, it applies to the entire sec- 
tion, and not merely the foregoing part 
of the section. He would have to use ad- 
ditional words to accomplish the purpose 
which he desires. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado has the right to 
modify his amendment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I object simply for 
the reason that I think the Senator will 
wish to change the wording. If he does 
not, of course, I shall have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida will have the right 
to oppose the amendment when it is be- 
fore the Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I have objected on the floor 
previously when other legislation was be- 
fore the Senate, to bringing in a double- 
barreled bill. I do not like that kind 
of legislation. I like to have a bill aim a 
single objective. Mother Hubbard legis- 
lation is bad. I do not like to see a com- 
bination of many things placed in one 
bill. The triple threat is all right in foot- 
ball but not in legislation. I know that 
a great many other Senators agree with 
me that decentralization is perhaps a 
good thing, and that it ought to be en- 
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couragci and expedited. I am very 
much in favor of it, but I am positively 
opposed to dispersal as outlined in the 
present bill. 

I have listened to the arguments of 
those who have talked about an atomic- 
bomb raid, and I cannot see that they 
have offered any sort of answer to that 
hazard. If we are really afraid that we 
are to have an atomie bomb dropped on 
Washington, we should make adequate 
preparations insofar as that is possible. 
It well might happen that an atomic 
bomb would be dropped on Washington 
if we should get into war. That is one 
oi the things which might very well hap- 
pen, since Washington is a target and 
that is one excellent reason for keeping 
out of war. We cannot deny it. But if 
we are to get into war and Washington 
is made a target, we are likely to have a 
bomb dropped on us, then why not do 
something worth while instead of mak- 
ing tiiis puny effort of taking only a few 
people out of Washington and placing 
them in a place of safety? 

I have listened to the arguments which 
have been advanced. If there is the 
danger which has been suggested, why 
do we not do something worth while? 
Who are the people, anyway, who are to 
be taken out into the four communities 
and used for governmental seed-corn? 
Who are they? Eight hundred thousand 
people live here and we will preserve 
20,000 under this bill. Are we going to 
take someone from each department and 
make that person our seed corn to carry 
on our Government, or are we going to 
pick out the Patent Office or some little 
agency or some little division of govern- 
ment and take them out to a place of 
refuge and security, and then when de- 
struction comes to Washington expect 
them to carry on the Government of the 
United States? 

If we are justified in being frightened; 
if we realiy want to do something about 
it, why not work out a system of a sec- 
ondary government, such as has been 
suggested in the press many times. Why 
not work out some arrangement whereby 
during the emergency the governors of 
the States would take over and operate 
the Federal Government? They have 
power to call out the National Guard 
and carry on, until things might be 
straightened out and Constitutional 
Government reestablished. 

I am very much in favor of the de- 
centralization of the Federal Govern- 
ment, as I have already said, and I agree 
there should be a great deal of decen- 
tralization because of the danger from 
the atomic bomb, and for a good many 
other reasons, But what is now pro- 
posed is not decentralization. As the 
junior Senator from Illinois stated a mo- 
ment ago, this is a puny effort—and that 
word “puny” ought to be emphasized. 
I think it is almost a phony effort. I 
would not want to use the word “phony” 
because I have too much respect for those 
who are advocating this kind of legis- 
lation and it might be considered a re- 
fiection upon them. But I do think 
“puny” is the right word. 

If we are going to attempt to find a 
remedy for the hazardous situation 
which has been described here during 
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the last few days, then let us try to find 
a real remedy. Let us work out a sec- 
ondary line of government through our 
governors and through the State gov- 
ernments which would not be destroyed 
by a bomb dropped on Washington. We 
must remember that this Government of 
ours is a federation, and that the States 
were in existence before the National 
Government. So it might very well fit 
in with the scheme of things that we 
have such a secondary line of govern- 
ment. I cannot, however, see the logic 
of building four buildings 20 miles away 
from Washington and then think for 
one-half second that we have done any- 
thing constructive, that we have pre- 
served the Government of the United 
States in case of a bomb attack. Sen- 
ators, listen to me, we would have done 
nothing of the kind. We would have 
failed completely. 

If the likelihood of an atomic bomb 
being dropped here is a challenge—and 
it is a challenge—then let us meet that 
challenge. Let us meet it like sensible 
persons, like sensible Members of the 
Senate, and do something about it which 
will be effective and will preserve the 
Government of the United States, in- 
stead of moving along this very puny 
line and offering this very puny means 
of security for this great Government 
of ours. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Does the Senator 
want a vote taken on his amendment 
now? f 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, 
ready for a vote. 

Mr. WHERRY. On this amendment 
I believe the junior Senator from Ne- 
braska should not have charge of the 
time of the opposition. I am very glad 
to turn over the time of the opposition 
to the Senator from Florida, because I 
think in all fairness he is the one who 
should handle the time on the part of 
the opposition. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

I now yield 2 minutes to the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse] for another 
matter. 

APPOINTMENT OF BLAIR MOODY TO BE 

SENATOR FROM MICHIGAN—EULOGY 

OF SENATOR VANDENBERG 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
just read in the evening newspaper with 
a great deal of personal satisfaction and 
pleasure that the Governor of Michigan 
has in the last few hours appointed Mr, 
Brarr Moopy as the new Senator from 
the State of Michigan. I wish to take 
this opportunity to extend my congratu- 
lations to the Governor of Michigan be- 
cause I think it is an exceedingly fine ap- 
pointment. I speak as one who is not 
only a close personal friend of the new 
Senator, but I speak as one who has a 
very high regard and a great admiration 
for the fine mind and the splendid 
philosophy of Mr. Moopx. 

I have found it a matter of great in- 
spiration to be associated with him in 
various capacities in a personal way 
since I have been in the Senate. In my 
opinion, he is the type of young Ameri- 
can who should enter more and more 
into the field of public service. 


I am 
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I am particularly pleased, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that Biarr Moopy has been ap- 
pointed to the United States Senate be- 
cause when it comes to the selection of a 
Democrat to fill this post I know of no 
Democrat in the State of Michigan, 
within my personal acquaintance, who 
believes more in the political ideals and 
foreign policy aspirations of the great 
Vandenberg than does Barr Moopy. I 
think it is particularly fitting and ap- 
propriate that with Moopy’s well-known 
views on foreign policy, he should be se- 
lected by the party of the opposition to 
fill the position left vacant in the Sen- 
ate by the great Vandenberg. 

While mentioning the great Vanden- 
berg, Mr. President, it is a matter of per- 
sonal regret to me that I was not present 
on the floor of the Senate on Thursday 
last when the eulogies in behalf of Sena- 
tor Vandenberg were spoken, but I should 
like to ask unanimous consent now to as- 
sociate myself with the eulogy of Senator 
Vandenberg that was spoken last night 
over the air by Mr. Drew Pearson on his 
radio program. It was one of the most 
beautiful eulogies and one of the most 
fitting statements on the great Vanden- 
berg that has appeared in print to date, 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Pearson’s eulogy of Senator Vanden- 
berg be incorporated in the RECORD as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the eulogy 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, last week an 
old soldier came home. The flags waved, the 
guns roared; thousands cheered. And last 
week, without fanfare, another old soldier 
faded quietly away. The flags of Michigan 
fiy at half mast in tribute to Senator Arthur 
Vandenberg—a man for whom the ticker- 
tape never flew, for whom the bands did not 
play—but who was the grand old leader of 
a Grand Old Party and as great a warrior in 
the battle of good government as any soldier 
on the battlefield. Good politicians seldom 
receive the accolades that are extended to 
good generals. But the battles Arthur Van- 
denburg fought and the victories he won 
will shape the course of history. For he ad- 
vocated the principle that one’s country is 
higher than one’s political party; that when 
we meet other nations in the battle of foreign 
affairs, we must have a united not a divided 
front. In such a battle no political party, he 
felt, could be bigger than the Nation. And 
it was an ironic twist of fate that on the day 
he died this Nation was more dismembered, 
more torn by acrimony over foreign policy 
than at any other time since our disastrous 
debate over the League of Nations. Senator 
Vandenberg, we now know, risked his life to 
avoid such acrimony. Had he served his 
country less and himself more he might be 
alive today. Like a warrior on the battle- 
field, he died for his country. So while we 
welcome one old soldier, let’s not forget an- 
other old soldier whose memory will never 
die—a statesman, who worked, fought, gave 
his life to win the peace and make democracy 
live. 


DISPERSAL OF GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 218) to authorize a pro- 
gram to provide for the construction of 
Federal buildings outside of, but in the 
vicinity of and accessible to the District 
of Columbia, and for other purposes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr, 
President, I yield 2 minutes to the Sen- 
asor from Illinois. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a simple motion to recommit, which 
I believe is in order under the rule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
motion takes precedence over the pend- 
ing amendment offered by the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Joxunson]. The 
motion to recommit will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK, The motion is 
made by Mr. Dirksen to recommit Sen- 
ate bill 218 to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I shall 
not labor the matter, except to say it 
must be evident from the discussion this 
afternoon that it would be to the best 
interests of the issue involved to recom- 
mit the bill to the Committee on Public 
Works for further studies. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, and I 
ask unanimous consent that the time 
consumed in the quorum call be not 
charged to either side, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
Senator from Arizona suggests the ab- 
sence of a quorum and asks unanimous 
consent that the time consumed in the 
quorum call be not charged to either 
side. Is there objection to his request? 
The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. The clerk will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Aiken Hendrickson Millikin 
Anderson Hennings Monroney 
Bennett Hickenlooper Morse 
Benton Mundt 
Bricker Hoey Murray 
Bridges Holland Neely 
Butler, Md. Humphrey Nixon 
Byrd unt O'Conor 
Cain Ives O'Mahoney 
Capehart Jenner re 
Carlson Johnson, Colo, Robertson 
Case Johnson, Tex. Russell 
Chavez Johnston, S. C. Saltonstall 
Clements Kem Schoeppel 
Connally Kerr Smith, Maine 
Cordon Kilgore Smith, N. J. 
Dirksen Knowland Smith, N. C. 
r Sparkman 
Dworshak Lehman Stennis 
Eastland Lodge Taft 
Ecton Long Thye 
Ellender McCarran Underwood 
Ferguson McClellan Watkins 
Frear McParland Welker 
Pulbright McKellar Whe 
George McMahon Wiley 
Gillette Malone Williams 
Green Martin Young 
Hayden Maybank 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN] to recommit the bill. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from Ari- 
zona. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nebraska will state it. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the allowance of 
40 minutes apply to a motion as well as 
to an amendment to the bill, with 20 
minutes allotted to each side? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair so understands. 

The Senator from Florida has yielded 
5 minutes to the majority leader, who is 
recognized. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, we 
have been told thst the Nation is faced 
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with a crisis. We have been told that 
an emergency now exists. However, to 
judge by some of the debate which has 
occurred here on the floor of the Senate, 
one would not think a crisis exists; one 
would not think there is any danger that 
the capital of the United States will be 
bombed by an atomic bomb. 

Mr. President, either we are in an 
emergency or we are not. Either we are 
facing the danger of being attacked or 
we are not facing that danger. 

If we are going to take the position 
that an emergency does not now exist, 
those who talk about saving money 
should talk about cutting off the more 
than $41,000,000,000 which is requested 
for the defense of our Nation. 

Mr. President, in the event of an 
atomic-bomb attack upon Washington, 
many or perhaps all of the 31,000 Gov- 
ernment workers who now are working in 
the virtually paper buildings—which 
would be wiped out by one bomb—would 
be burned and would die. I do not wish 
to have their cries upon my conscience. 

This bill provides adequate office space 
for 20,000 Government workers—facili- 
ties which the committee has determined 
to be necessary for the continuity of the 
Government of the United States. The 
bill provides for the decentralization and 
moving from Washington of 25,000 addi- 
tional Government employees. If that 
were done, we could get rid of the tem- 
porary buildings. 

Mr. President, if an emergency does 
exist, I say it is high time for us to get 
rid of those temporary buildings. It is 
incredible that in a time of such grave 
emergency the Senate of the United 
States would not be willing to provide for 
more than 30,000 of its workers safer 
office facilities than the one provided by 
the present paper buildings. 

Never before, when the whole world 
has been so greatly troubled, and has 
been looking to the United States of 
America for leadership, have I seen ex- 
hibited on the floor of the Senate the 
utter complacency which has been man- 
ifested by some Senators this afternoon. 

Mr. President, let those who will, call 
the effort we are making by means of 
this bill a puny effort; let those who will, 
call the effort to save 31,000 lives a puny 
effort. However, those who use such a 
term now would not regard it as insig- 
nificant if those 31,000 persons should 
lose their lives, Mr. President. I say that 
those 31,000 lives are precious. The loss 
of that many American lives would be a 
terrible tragedy. 

Some persons may criticize our Gov- 
ernment, but I am not one of those who 
are willing to say that our Government 
is not the best in the world today, 
We talk about expenditures, and we do 
not wish to spend any sums which are 
not necessary for the operations of the 
Government. But the continuity of the 
Government in case of atomic attack 
is vital to the people of this Nation. 
This bill, by providing for the dispersal 
of employees and Government functions, 
is designed for that purpose. I say that 
the continuity of our Government is 
certainly worth far more than the 
amount of money provided in this bill. 
Tf it is not, why expend over $41,000,- 
000,000 in national defense. 
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I hope that the Senate will not re- 
commit this bill. I hope it will not be 
sent back to the committee. I know the 
committee has labored hard and long, 
We may disagree as to what the commit- 
tee has done. Every bill which comes 
from a committee is a compromise, but 
this bill represents the judgment of an 
able group of Senators that this was for 
the best interests of the defense of the 
United States of America. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Arizona has ex- 
pired. 

Mr, McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Florida yield me 
one more minute? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator two additional minutes, for a ques- 
tion by the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator. 
I should like to say to the Senator from 
Arizona that I certainly share the hope 
which he has just expressed, that the bill 
will not be recommitted. It occurs tome 
that it is of vital importance that we have 
an authorization, whether or not appro- 
priations are ever made for the entire 
program. In addition to the lives to 
which the Senator referred, there are 
numerous documents in the city of 
Washington subject to destruction by 
atomic attack, which should not be in 
this area, which is vulnerable and in 
which everything is likely to be de- 
stroyed in case of such an attack. 

Of course, the Senator is aware of the 
fact that the FBI has comprehensive 
plans for dealing with sabotage in the 
event of war, including lists of those 
who should be watched. The records 
of the FBI, and the men who under- 
stand those records, should not be in 
the very center of the danger zone and 
subject to atomic attacks. Likewise, 
there are other records of great impor- 
tance not only to the 31,000 people to 
whom the Senator refers, who might 
lose their lives, but the loss of the rec- 
ords could well lead to confusion which 
would bring about a wave of sabotage 
and destruction throughout the country 
involving the loss of the lives of mil- 
lions of people. It could mean the dif- 
ference between victory and defeat in 
an all-out war. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I thank the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee for his suggestion. I 
merely want to close with the thought, 
Mr. President, that I consider the vote 
about to be cast a very serious one. 
Time is an important element, and, as 
pointed out by the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia, we cannot afford to play 
with the lives of the people and with the 
welfare of the United States. I hope 
the motion will be defeated. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield 3 minutes to 
the Senator from New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized for 
3 minutes. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I rise 
in opposition to the motion to recommit. 
This bill has been referred to as pre- 
senting a puny plan. It is not a puny 
plan. It is a comprehensive plan, a plan 
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which covers dispersal, decentralization, 
demolition, and roads. 

I have been listening to the arguments 
on the floor of the Senate for 2 days of 
last week and all of today. I have 
heard many attacks on the bill. The 
criticism has been made that it is not a 
perfect bill. We know it is not perfect. 
It has been claimed that the cost may 
be greater than is estimated. It has 
been claimed that we may disperse fewer 
employees than we should be dispersing. 
It has been claimed that we may not be 
decentralizing a sufficient number of 
employees. But, my fellow Senators, 12 
me say it is the only bill which is before 
us at this time. It is the only bill which 
has been worked out. 

I listened on Tuesday and Wednesday 
of last week, and today, and I have not 
heard, made by the opponents of the bill, 
a single constructive suggestion looking 
to a better bill, although the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Carn] did offer 
a minor amendment. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. JOHN- 
son], for whom I have very great re- 
spect and admiration, said, “Let us set 
up a secondary defense. Let us turn 
over the defense of this country, in case 
of a calamity, and the breakdown of the 
Federal Government, to the governors of 
the States.” I have had a good deal of 
experience along that line, as have many 
of my colleagues. I was Governor of 
my State for 10 years, a part of which 
was during World War II, and I can say 
without fear of contradiction that the 
governors of the States could not run 
this country. They have the right to 
appoint Senators in the event of vacan- 
cies, they have a right to call special 
elections to choose Members of Congress 
when there are vacancies, but they could 
not possibly run the Government. It 
would be entirely out of the question. 

Mr. President, we can never malte 
Washington safe. We can never make 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Nor- 
folk, Jacksonville, or Los Angeles safe. 
It cannot be done. We know there is no 
complete defense against aircraft on a 
mission of attack. But at least we can 
take some action to insure a reasonable 
continuity of government in the event 
of an attack on Washington, which 
would wie out possibly the Congress and 
the Executive and the Cabinet, as well 
as the key men and women in important 
positions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from New York has 
expired. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I beg of Senators not 
to recommit the bill. The risk is too 
great. I plead with Senators not to take 
the chance of risking the continuity of 
our Government, 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, are we 
operating under the unanimous consent 
rule, on the motion to recommit, with 
the limitation of 40 minutes, 20 minutes 
to a side? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, con- 
trary to what the majority leader said, 
this is not a question of human lives in 
the sense in which he places it before 
the Senate, and if any proof is necessary 
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on that point, let us first refresh our- 
selves on what is involved. 

It is proposed to spend $107,000,000 
to effectuate a program which will em- 
brace the demolition of temporary build- 
ings, which presently mark the city; 
secondly, to construct 4 buildings, 2 in 
Maryland and 2 in Virginia, to house 
approximately 5,000 employees each. 
Then there was a kind of directive, be- 
fore the bill was amended, which was 
really not at all a directive, to move 
25,000 employees from the Capital City. 
That is to cost $107,000,000, and it ob- 
viously includes the facilities and the 
highway appurtenances which go with 
them. 

What an astonishing thing it is that 
we are going to take the employees out 
of Washington for the purpose of mak- 
ing it possible for additional employees 
to come in. If one has any doubt about 
it, let him read the hearings. I have 
before me the testimony of Colonel 
Jones, of the Bureau of the Budget. He 
appeared before the Public Lands Com- 
mittee, in December 1950, and he gave 
three reasons for this bill. The third 
reason was the following: 

The third reason for advocating this pro- 
gram at the present time is the firm belief 
tha the present emergency is going to re- 
quire an increase in the number of Federal 
employees assigned to the Washington area, 
and there just is no space to put them. 


That is what the Budget Bureau said. 
So we are going to take the employees 
out of Washington and diffuse them into 
Maryland and Virginia, and then we are 
going to fill the hopper again, if further 
implementation by Government person- 
nel is needed. 

Then I read what General Schmidt, 
who was the only military man who ap- 
peared before the committee, either this 
year or last, had to say. He said that, 
of course, a mobilization program and 
more personnel in Washington are en- 
visioned. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I merely remind the 
Senator that the commanding general 
of the continental defense program also 
appeared with General Schmidt on two 
occasions. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I said General 
Schmidt appeared, but I said I knew of 
no other military man who appeared. 
We have numerous planning agencies in 
Virginia and in Washington, and the Na- 
tional Park and Planning Commission, 
which have had the idea of a large dif- 
fusion program for a long time; but 
General Schmidt was the only one I saw 
who was a military man. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I think the Senator 
should be advised that the Department 
of Defense officially filed a communica- 
tion very strongly and energetically ap- 
proving this bill as an emergency meas- 
ure, and that the same thing was done 
by the Departments of the Army, the 
Navy, and the Air Force, 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes; I read the mem- 
orandum of the Defense Establishment 
which is included in the hearings. 
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Mr. President, if there is anything in 
the logic which has been advanced on 
the other side, to remove some employees 
from Washington and bring more em- 
ployees back into Washington amounts 
only to killing a new group in case of an 
atomic bomb attack. 

Secondly, there is not going to be any 
relief of congestion. If there is any 
doubt about it, here is the language of 
Colonel Jones: 

With respect to the second part of your 
question, Senator, it is true that in a pro- 
gram of dispersal within a 20-mile radius 
the first expectation is that the people will 
remain in the homes they now occupy. 


That includes employees in Virginia, 
in Maryland, in Silver Spring, and else- 
where in the area. They are going to 
commute to Maryland and to Virginia, 
as a matter of fact. It seems to me that 
common sense would indicate that we 
might aggravate the problem before we 
get through. 

The third point I want to make is that 
it was testified that it will be at least a 
year before the dispersed employees can 
be accommodated in the new buildings. 
Would it not be the better part of dis- 
cretion and common sense to take a little 
more time to survey the whole question 
further, to make sure we are not going 
to make a mistake. After all, $107,000,- 
000 is not hay; certainly it is not hay 
in my part of the country. If we put 
it in terms of the amount of income tax 
involved, it will mean that a very sub- 
stantial number of God-fearing, hard- 
working families will be affected, and I 
am not willing to agree that the money 
collected from them in taxes shall be dis- 
sipated on something that seems of such 
dubious value at the moment. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The Senator does not 
think he is the only one who wishes to 
take care of the taxpayers’ money, does 
he? 

Mr, DIRKSEN. Oh, no; indeed not. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Let me preface my 
question with a brief statement, with 
the indulgence of the Senator from Illi- 
nois. The committee held hearings in 
December; it held hearings up to about 
2 weeks ago, and listened to all the testi- 
mony which it was possible to obtain. 
The committee started considering the 
bill in an antagonistic mood. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it was against the bill. But 
after hearing all the persons who ap- 
peared before us—and we have to get 
information from someone—we reported 
the bill. 

What more information will the com- 
mittee get if the bill is recommitted? 
What more will we learn about the 
necessity of dispersal? What more will 
we learn about the necessity of decen- 
tralization, or the necessity of relieving 
the congestion about which the Senator 
from Illinois speaks, when we have 
heard that the one way to relieve that 
congestion is to carry out the proposals 
in the bill and send the employees in 
Maryland in a round-about way to Vir- 
ginia, instead of their coming into the 


central part of Washington? 
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Mr. DIRKSEN, Does the Senator 
want an answer? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I certainly do. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I will give him an 
answer from the record. When this 
matter was before the committee last 
August, what did Mr. Jones, of the Budg- 
et Bureau, say? He said, with reference 
to the first plan: 

It was quite a hasty estimate that was 
pulled together. 


That was last August. Then the plan 
was amplified and brought back. I 
think there is much work that can be 
done, and much good engineering at- 
tention could be devoted to a study of 
the subject. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. May I ask the Sena- 
tor another question? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Is it not true that after 
the Committee on Appropriations of the 
House and the Committee on Appropria- 
tions of the Senate heard Colonel Jones 
make the particular statement to which 
the Senator refers, both committees 
turned the proposal dewn, and would 
not write legislation at all without hear- 
ings? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That was not the 
reasor. why it was turned down, how- 
ever. What did the Appropriations 
Committee say to him? It said, “There 
is no authorization for it.” Is not that 
the answer? The committee said, “Go 
and get the authority.” Now the au- 
thority is here, but it is very inadequate 
and of very dubious value in connection 
with the expenditure of $107,000,000. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. It is not necessarily 
true that the preposition was turned 
down because there was no authoriza- 
tion. That was only a part of the rea- 
son. The main reason why the request 
was refused was that no committee of 
Congress had listened to the reasons why 
there should be an authorization and an 
appropriation. No one had heard any- 
thing about the reasons for dispersal, 
the reasons for decentralization, the rea- 
sons for access roads, the reasons for 
getting rid of temporary buildings. No 
one had heard any testimony as to why 
such a program should be inaugurated. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. But my friend from 
New Mexico knows very well that if this 
kind of an appropriation were brought 
on the floor of the House of Representa- 
tives any Member could kill it and de- 
stroy all the work that had been done 
in connection with it. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. It could be killed on 
the Senate side, too. A Senator could 
make a point of order against it. That 
is one thing. But no one had listened 
to any of the reasons. There was no 
authorization whatever. The main 
point I am trying to impress upon the 
Senator is that the committee's decision 
to report the bill to the Senate was not 
based upon emotion or upon the idea of 
spending $190,000,000 or $107,000,000. 
It was only after considered delibera- 
tion by a group of Senators who are 
as willing to sacrifice and to save money 
as is any other Senator. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. I am not charging 
the committee with emotionalizing about 
this matter. I am confident the mem- 
bers of the committee did the best they 
could under the circumstances. How- 
ever, I share the feeling which was ex- 
pressed by the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Byrp] when he said he was in 
complete disagreement with the thesis 
and the plan presented. 

Because of the discussion which has 
proceeded all afternoon on the floor, I 
believe it to be the part of wisdom, the 
part of discretion, to recommit the bill 
to the committee for further study, be- 
cause it is too important to be handled 
on the basis on which it is presented. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I agree that each Sen- 
ator controls his own conscience and 
his own duty. I am not questioning the 
motives of any other Senator, but I do 
say that the members of the Committee 
on Public Works, who listened to the 
testimony, were sincere and conscien- 
tious in the idea that this is a proper 
legislative proposal to be considered. 
They heard testimony on two different 
occasions. If the Senate desires to turn 
down the proposal, well and good; the 
Senate has a right to do so. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I think 
I have been generous in yielding time 
to the Senator. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I thank the Senator 
very much. I would rather have the 
Senate reject the bill than to waste time 
in sending it back to the committee. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, if there 
is anything in the argument advanced 
this afternoon and in the grim and grisly 
picture that was painted of an atomic 
bomb falling on Washington, of course, 
it deserves more attention than it has 
received thus far. 

Mr. President, I conclude my observa- 
tions on the motion to recommit by say- 
ing that I think the bill should go back 
to the committee for further study. I 
believe there are many Senators who 
share that position. 

I leave the case there, and I now yield 
3 minutes to the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. DworsHak]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Idaho is recognized for 3 
minutes. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, the 
majority leader said a few moments ago 
that he would gladly approve the spend- 
ing of $200,000,900 to save 30,000 lives. 
If we apply that formula to the 150,000,- 
000 people of the United States, it would 
require $990,000,000,000 to provide com- 
parable protection of safeguards for 
them. 

Mr. President, those who work in the 
National Capital are not indispensable. 
The persons working in every single 
State in the Union, in every munitions 
plant, in every navy yard, in every air- 
craft plant, in the military and naval 
installations, and in atomic energy 
plants, also are entitled to protection. I 
do not see why the people living in the 
Capital City of the Nation are entitled 
to any particular privilege or considera- 
tion. Those living in the States of the 
Union are entitled to comparable atten- 
tion and consideration. 

With reference to congestion, the only 
way to relieve congestion, the only way 
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to eliminate the attractiveness of Wash- 
ington as a potential bomb target, is to 
stop the influx of 5,000 civilian employees 
each month. It would require the build- 
ing of a dispersal structure each month 
to take care of the influx of civilian em- 
ployees into Washington. 

Can we authorize a program which 
would require the construction, not of 
four buildings for dispersal, but the con- 
struction of a dispersal structure each 
month, to take care of the influx of civil- 
ian employees? The way to relieve con- 
gestion and to minimize the vulner- 
ability of a bomb attack on Washing- 
ton is to get the cooperation of the 
executive branch of the Government to 
transfer employees from nonessential 
and nondefense agencies to agencies 
which are considered essential and 
critical in planning our current national 
defense. 

I think the bill should be reconsidered 
by the committee. Decentralization in 
itself and dispersal in itself are desir- 
able. The fact is that while we agree 
with the general objectives of the bill, 
which is to minimize the target, the re- 
sult would be to expand the potential 
target. The possibility of loss of life 
would be accentuated by the fact that 
not only would one target exist in Wash- 
ington but we would expand the radius 
oe 20 miles from the Capi- 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield the remainder of my time to the 
Senator from Connecticut. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator from Flor- 
coe 7 to the Senator from Connect- 
cu 

Mr. McMAHON. I have been yielded 
whatever time I require. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, how 
much time is remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Nine 
minutes. 

Mr. McMAHON. I do not think I will 
need 9 minutes. I shall be glad to yield 
back whatever time I do not need. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. WHERRY. How much time is 
remaining to the proponents? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thema- 
jority side has 9 minutes remaining. 
The minority side has 7 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. MCMAHON. Mr. President, last 
night one of the better known national 
commentators declared to the people of 
the United States that there was doubt 
in official quarters in Washington that 
the Soviets possessed atomic bombs. I 
have found the belief prevalent in the 
minds of thousands of people. Of 
course, the wish is father to the thought. 
I think we might as well make up our 
minds to the fact that the Soviets not 
only have atomic bombs, but they have 
them, as the Civilian Defense Director 
said the other day, in sufficient quantity 
to distribute them in a number of cities 
in the United States. I believe he said 
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20 cities. General Vandenberg says that 
the Soviets could deliver 70 percent of 
them by air attack. Isay they could de- 
liver 100 percent of them on any target 
they picked, and that they could bring 
them into the country and place them 
wherever they wanted to explode them. 

I point out that th- vital center of gov- 
ernment which conducts the affairs of 
the United States and which must be 
charged with the defense and survival of 
150,000,000 people is compressed within 
one-half square mile in Washington. It 
is very well for Senators to rise on the 
floor and talk about a secondary defense, 
with 48 governors conducting the affairs 
of the Federal Government. It is all 
very well for Senators to rise 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield at that 
point? 

Mr. McMAHON. I think I had better 
yield to the Senator. I did not intend to 
misquote him, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, I did not 
refer to a secondary line of defense. I 
said it was a secondary government. 

Mr. MCMAHON. Very well; a second- 
ary government. I say a secondary 
government would operate at a total loss 
and into inevitable failure. In other 
words, those who would take the chance 
of precipitating an all-out war in China 
today and who are counseling us to go 
forward with that kind of strategy seem 
to have lost sight of the fact that if the 
Soviets were to attack with 3,000 planes 
from Manchuria and let loose their sub- 
marines, one of the first places which 
they would attack would be the city of 
Washington. 

Mr. President, we are not talking about 
something that may occur in the distant 
future. We are talking about something 
that should have been provided against a 
year and a half ago. It is something 
with respect to which the present speak- 
er protested when precautions were de- 
layed last August. There is no such 
thing as absolute security in the atomic 
age. The bill would provide a good 
chance for a continuity of government. 
Without exception, experts have said 
that the proposed plan is feasible. Some 
Senators, with all due deference to them, 
even though they have not studied the 
problem at all, have seen fit to contradict 
the testimony of the experts. 

Much has been made of the $107,000,- 
000 expense which would be involved. A 
short time ago we authorized the con- 
struction of an aircraft carrier which is 
to cost $215,000,000. I have my doubts 
about it, but I am going along with it 
because I have great regard for the opin- 
ion of the Chief of Naval Operations, 
with whom I have discussed the matter. 
Certainly, as between an expenditure of 
$107,000,000, to coordinate the operation 
and direction of the general headquar- 
ters of the American people, looking to- 
ward their survival, and the construction 
of one aircraft carrier there can be no 
comparison as to the worth of expendi- 
tures. 

Yes, Mr. President, regardless of what 
has been said, there is involved the ques- 
tion of saving human lives. Employees 
would not ke brought into Washington 
and housed in existing paper shacks, be- 
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cause, as I understand, they are to be 
torn down. 

I invite the particular attention of the 
Senate to the fact that if we should be- 
come engaged in an all-out war—and 
God forbid that we should—those who 
think that the war would be fought 9,000 
miles away had better take another look 
at the situation and realize that contem- 
poraneously with the initial outburst the 
blow in all probability would strike here. 
If it should, and if it were to destroy the 
power of the Government of the United 
States to defend itself and to defend its 
people, it would prove to be the most 
monstrous piece of economy in the his- 
tory of the Nation. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, may I 
inquire how much time remains? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. One minute. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I regret that there is 
not further time available. I shall make 
a few points and then take my seat. 
First I should like to refer to the differ- 
ence of opinion that exists among the 
opponents of the bill. The learned Sen- 
ator from Colorado [Mr. JOHNSON] says 
that he does not think we should give “a 
place of safety“ —and I quote him cor- 
rectly—to the 20,000 employees. Other 
Senators say that we would not be go- 
ing to a place of safety unless we went 
out many times farther than 20 miles. 
I hope Senators are not seeking to find 
something which will give them an ex- 
cuse to take a position against the bill 
and all its implications. 

My second point relates to the number 
of employees. I call it particularly to 
the Senator from Illinois. First of all, 
it has been stated over and over again 
in the Recorp that there were 267,000 
persons in the District during the last 
war. The aim now is for 270,000. The 
270,000 include those who would be 
housed in the dispersal areas. It means 
that they could do away with the 13,000 
housing accommodations in the firetraps 
and still have some room for growing. 
That is what was talked about. We must 
have additional space for defense 
personnel. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of 
the Senator has expired. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] to 
recommit the bill to the Committee on 
Public Works. E 

Mr. WHERRY and other Senators 
asked for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovctas], the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. KEFAUVER], and the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SMaTHERS] are absent on 
public business. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EASTLAND] is absent on official business, 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate on official committee business. 

I announce further that on this vote 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATH- 
ERS] is paired with the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. BUTLER], If present and 
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voting, the Senator from Florida would 
vote “nay,” and the Senator from Ne- 
braska would vote “yea.” 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. BREWSTER] 
who is necessarily absent is paired with 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Togey] who is absent on official business. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Maine would vote “yea,” and the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire would vote 
“nay.” 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS] is absent on official business 
and if present, would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. JEN- 
NER] is necessarily absent and, if present, 
would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Burier] who is absent on official busi- 
ness is paired with the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. Smatuers]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Nebraska would 
vote “yea,” and the Senator from Florida 
would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Me- 
Cartuy] is absent on official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 45, 
nays 39, as follows: 


YEAS—45 
Bennett George Nixon 
Bricker Hendrickson O'Conor 
Bridges Hickenlooper Robertson 
Butler, Md. Johnson, Colo. Saltonstall 
Byrd Johnston, S. C. Schoeppel 
Cain Kem Smith. N. J. 
Capehart Knowland Smith, N. C. 
Carlson Langer Taft 
Connally Lodge Thye 
Cordon McCarran Watkins 
Dirksen Malone Welker 
Duff Martin Wherry 
Dworshak Maybank Wiley 
Ecton Millikin Williams 
Ferguson Mundt Young 

NAYS—39 
Aiken Hill McKellar 
Anderson Hoey McMahon 
Benton Holland Monroney 
Case Humphrey Morse 
Chavez Hunt Murray 
Clements Ives Neely 
Ellender Johnson, Tex. O'Mahoney 
Frear oa p te 
Fulbright Kilgore usse 
Gillette Lehman Smith, Maine 
Green Long Sparkman 
Hayden McClellan Stennis 
Hennings McFarland Underwood 

NOT VOTING—11 

Brewster Flanders Magnuson 
Butler, Nebr. Jenner Smathers 
Douglas Kefauver Tobey 
Eastland McCarthy 


So Mr. Dirxsen’s motion to recommit 
was agreed to. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator make a unanimous-consent re- 
quest that I may make a motion to re- 
consider the vote by which the bill was 
passed? 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of House bill 2612. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will state the bill by title for the 
information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
2612) to authorize the Board of Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia to 
establish daylight saving time in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on the motion of the Senator from 
Arizona. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I ask 
the majority leader if he will make a 
unanimous-consent request that the 
Senator from Nebraska be recognized to 
make a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was recommitted to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The request 
has not yet been made. 

Mr. WHERRY. No. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. 
President, a point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
frora Nebraska requested the Senator 
from Arizona to ask unanimous consent 
that he, the Senator from Nebraska, 
may make a motion to reconsider. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Senator from Arizona yield to the Sena- 
tor from Colorado? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. 
President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I wish to 
ask the Presiding Officer if a substitute 
to the motion which has been made by 
the majority leader, can be made. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It cannot. 
That is, a substitute cannot be made to 
consider another bill. The only way to 
do that would be to vote down the motion 
alreadv made. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I hope 
the majority leader will do as I re- 
quested him to do. I was on my feet 
seeking recognition immediately follow- 
ing the announcement of the vote. 
When a matter is decided in the way it 
was just decided it has always been cus- 
tomary that an opportunity be given a 
Senator to move to reconsider the vote 
by which a decision was made, and that 
another Senator may be allowed to 
move to lay that motion on the table. I 
hope the majority leader will ask unani- 


Mr. 


Mr. 


-mous consent that I be given that op- 


portunity. I wish to have both motions 
made. I can serve notice that such a 
motion will be made, yes; but I would like 
to have it done in accordance with the 
normal procedure. I favor taking up the 
daylight-saving bill, but if the Senate 
votes to consider that bill, and consider- 
ation of it intervenes, my motion would 
be out of order. I hope the majority 
leader will not start any such practice, 
The time allotted to Senators was on 
many occasions extended by unanimous 
consent. The managers on both sides 
of the question in today’s debate have 
been most cooperative. I feel that we 
should now continue the regular proce- 
dure and that a chance should be given 
for a motion to be made to reconsider 
the vote by which the bill was recom- 
mitted, and that then an opportunity be 
given for a motion to lay that motion on 
the table. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 
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Mr. RUSSELL. I am a little curious 
to know what the Senator from Ne- 
braska would gain if the motion to 
reconsider were made, after which a 
motion to lay on the table were made 
and adopted. 

Mr. WHERRY. I think something 
would be gained thereby. Why should 
there be objection to such procedure? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am not objecting. 
I do not know of any way that a bill 
can come out of committee again except 
by the committee reporting it to the 
Senate. 

Mr. WHERRY. At any rate the sit- 
uation would be clear and definite. I 
see no reason why such procedure as I 
propose should not be taken. I should 
like to have it taken. I am satisfied that 
the Senator from Georgia is fair enough 
to be willing that a Senator be given 
an opportunity to make a motion in line 
with the procedure which has always 
been followed by the Senate. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have no strong feel- 
ing about the matter, but I do not think 
it makes an) difference. When a bill 
has been recommitted I know of no way 
in which a motion to reconsider, fol- 
lowed by a motion to lay on the table, 
could affect it in the slightest degree. 

Mr. WHERRY. Once again, Mr. Pres- 
ident, I should like to say that the junior 
Senator from Nebraska was on his feet 
immediately upon the announcement of 
the vote. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I have 
the floor. I shall be glad to yield to the 
Senator from New Mexico but I should 
like to make my position clear first. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. In order to save time, 
I will say that if the Senator from Ari- 
zona makes the unanimous consent re- 
quest suggested by the Senator from 
Nebraska, I will object. 

Mr. WHERRY. Senators can take 
advantage of a situation and object, even 
when a Senator proposes to act in ac- 
cordance with the regular procedure. 
Perhaps it may mean some advantage 
to them. However, someday they may 
be in a similar situation and come to me 
and ask me to withhold objection to a 
motion they may wish to make. I have 
always found the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico to be very fair in his 
actions on the Senate floor. He is one 
of the fairest men I know in the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and, in fact, 
in any other committee. He is a very 
fair-minded man. Why should not the 
Senator from New Mexico be fair in con- 
nection with this question? 

The point I make, Mr. President, is 
that the junior Senator from Nebraska 
was on his feet when the announcement 
of the vote was made. There is no ques- 
tion that I was on my feet at that mo- 
ment. I was on my feet then. I did my 
level best to obtain recognition. I am 
quite satisfied that the junior Senator 
from Nebraska should have been recog- 
nized. Ido not want in any way to at- 
tempt to take over the procedure. I am 
not going to stand on my feet and say 
to the Members on my side, “Do not vote 
to take up the daylight-saving bill.” I 
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am not going to do that. I want fair 
play accorded me to make a motion to 
reconsider, and then to have a motion 
made to lay my motion on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
will say that while the Senator from 
Nebraska was on his feet, the Senator 
from Arizona was also on his feet and 
addressed the Chair. The Chair does 
not know what the Senator from Ne- 
braska had in mind. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Chair has a pret- 
ty good idea what I had in mind. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
would like to say, from a parliamentary 
standpoint—this may be a gratuitous 
statement, but still it may be of some 
service—if the motion to reconsider were 
to be made, and the motion to lay that 
motion on the table were to be agreed to, 
it would not prevent the committee from 
reporting the bill tomorrow or at any 
other time it saw fit to do so. So the 
proposed action would not affect the 
parliamentary situation. r 

Mr. WHERRY. I appreciate that, 
Mr. President. I have knowledge of 
that situation. 

The VICE RESIDENT. The Chair 
apologizes to the Senator from Nebraska 
for attempting to inform the Senator on 
any matter. 

Mr. WHERRY. So long as I have been 
recognized I feel I have a right to make 
the statement that I was on my feet 
addressing the Chair when the an- 
nouncement of the vote was made. As 
to whether the distinguished Vice Presi- 
dent had in mind what I then had in 
mind 1 do not know. But I know I have 
the right tomake a motion to reconsider, 
and I was on my feet in an endeavor 
to be permitted to make such a motion. 
I feel I should have been recognized for 
that purpose by the Vice President. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nebraska yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. When I rose to 
make the motion to proceed to the con- 
sideration of the daylight saving bill I 
had no intention of trying to cut off a 
motion to reconsider. I made the mo- 
tion because it has been my experience 
that it is good practice always to keep 
something before the Senate, anc there 
was nothing at the moment before the 
Senate. I made the motion for the pur- 
pose of having some measure before the 
Senate. 

I do not care to make that point again. 
So far as I am concerned I have no ob- 
jection to the motion to reconsider being 
made. 

Mr. WHERRY. I appreciate that. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I am agreeable to 
whatever the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Public Works and the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RusszLL] wish to have done. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
will state the situation again. The Sena- 
tor from Nebraska had asked the Sena- 
tor from Arizona to ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senator from Nebraska may 
make the motion to reconsider, and some 
other Senator may wish to move that 
that motion lie on the table. The Sen- 
ator from Arizona has not made that re- 
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quest. He says, however, he has no ob- 
jection. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield to the Senator 
from Florida, who has been on his feet 
for a considerable time. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 
So far as the Senator from Florida is 
concerned, as chairman of the subcom- 
mittee he is quite accustomed to the for- 
tunes of war and quite accustomed to go 
along with the decisions of the Senate. 
However, he is very happy indeed that 
the Senator from Nebraska, as minority 
leader, though not as the author of the 
motion to recommit, has made it very 
clear that this is a party matter and a 
matter of party leadership, because I 
think that fact is an important addi- 
tional development in the record of this 
case in which the people of the Nation 
will be greatly interested. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield first to the 
Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I was pleased when the Senator 
from Arizona stated that his only pur- 
pose was to see that the Senate had 
some business before it, and that he was 
not attempting to engage in or do any- 
thing bordering on sharp practice in the 
Senate, but was willing to go along with 
the traditional procedure and the very 
old custom of the Senate to permit such 
a motion as the one the Senator from 
Nebraska intended to make to come be- 
fore the Senate. I am pleased that the 
Senator from Arizona has made that 
statement, because I was certain he was 
not trying to block anyone. Now, I 
should like to ask the Senator from Ari- 
zona, if I may have his attention, whether 
he will withdraw his motion, so as to per- 
mit the Senate to take up the other mo- 
tion, so that fair play may prevail and 
so that all Members of the Senate will 
be satisfied. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
regardiess of whether I withdraw the 
motion I have made, or agree that it be 
set aside temporarily, I do not concede 
for one moment that an unfair practice 
has been undertaken or proposed. I 
have proceeded in accordance with the 
rules of the Senate. Under the rules, 
I had a right, even a duty, to make the 
motion I made. If there is to be any inti- 
mation that I proceeded unfairly, I cer- 
tainly will not agree to the request. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Colorado. If the 
Senator from Arizona had been listening 
to what I was saying—but, instead, he 
was listening to other Senators, who were 
whispering to him—he would know that 
I complimented him upon his statement 
that he was not attempting to take ad- 
vantage of any other Senator, but that 
he made the motion in order to have 
some business before the Senate. Icom- 
plimented the Senator from Arizona on 
that attitude on his part, and I said I was 
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glad that he was not trying to block any- 
one. I suggested that inasmuch as he 
had made that very fine statement, I 
hoped he would withdraw temporarily 
the motion he made to have the Senate 
take up another measure. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
am merely emphasizing that there was 
nothing unfair in making the motion to 
have the Senate proceed to consider the 
daylight-saving bill. No sharp practice 
was intended or suggested in the mak- 
ing of such a motion. Any Senator hasa 
right to move at any time to have the 
Senate proceed in accordance with the 
rules of the Senate; and I expect to 
abide by the rules of the Senate. 

However, if the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico has no objection to 
my doing so, I shall temporarily with- 
draw the motion I made. 

But I want to make clear that when- 
ever I secure recognition and then move, 
prior to a motion to reconsider a matter 
previously before the Senate, to have the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
another measure, it is not to be con- 
strued as an unfair or a sharp practice. 
Whenever a Senator proceeds in accord- 
ance with the rules of the Senate, he is 
not proceeding unfairly. 

Mr. President, I have no objection to 
the proposal the Senator from Nebraska 
has made; and if the distinguished 
Senator from New Mexico will consent, I 
will not object to having done what the 
Senator from Nebraska requests. 

However, in fairness to the chairman 
of the committee, the distinguished 
Senator from New Mexico (Mr. CHAVEZ], 
I feel that I should ask his consent. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WHERRY. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, the 
Senate has taken action on the bill by 
recommitting it to the Committee on 
Public Works, which I head. Action will 
now be taken in accordance with that 
decision, and the committee will recon- 
sider the bill. So I do not see why there 
should be any delay in connection with 
the matter. 

I have heard much said here about 
sharp practice, and I do not like it. No 
Senator is trying to engage in sharp 
practice in any way, shape, or form. 
When the Senator from Arizona moved 
that the Senate consider the bill to which 
he referred, he had a right to make the 
motion, in order to have the Senate take 
action. 

I, for one, am not going to consent to a 
unanimous-consent proposal in connec- 
tion with this matter. Of course the 
Senator from Nebraska can make a mo- 
tion regarding it, if he desires. 

Mr. President, I now propound a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor will state it. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Is it necessary that 
unanimous consent be obtained in order 
that the motion proposed to be made 
by the Senator from Nebraska may be 
made? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A motion to 
reconsider can be made at any time 
within 2 days. If other business inter- 
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venes or is pending, a motion to lay on 
the table a motion to reconsider is not in 
order. 

Mr. WHERRY. The only way that 
can be done under the present circum- 
stances is by obtaining unanimous con- 
sent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
Chair correctly understand the Sena- 
tor from Arizona to withdraw his motion 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
withdraw the motion temporarily. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Arizona has temporarily withdrawn 
his motion. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I now 
move that the Senate reconsider the 
bt just had on the motion to recom- 
mit. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Nebraska to reconsider 
the vote by which the motion to recom- 
mit the bill was adopted. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I move 
that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Illinois to lay on the table 
the motion to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


DAYLIGHT-SAVING TIME IN THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr, President, I 
now move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of House bill 2612, to 
authorize the Board of Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia to establish 
daylight-saving time in the District of 
Columbia. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 


EMERGENCY APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE 
FISCAL YEAR 1951 


Mr.McKELLAR. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Appropriations, I re- 
port favorably without amendment, the 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 238) making 
an emergency appropriation for the fiscal 
year 1951, and for other purposes, and I 
submit thereon a report (No. 294). 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the report will be received, out of 
order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I now ask unani- 
mous consent for the immediate con- 
sideration of the joint resolution, which 
came to the Senate this afternoon. It is 
very short, and I shall read it: 

Resolved, etc., That there are hereby ap- 
propriated out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, for an ad- 
ditional amount for “Expenses of Defense 
Production,” $10,000,000: Provided, That ex- 
penditures from this appropriation shall be 
charged to the applicable appropriation 
whenever the Third Supplemental Appro- 
priation Act, 1951, is enacted into law. 


Mr. President, the appropriation bill to 
which the joint resolution relates is now 
before the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee, but it will not be reported from 
the committee for several days. 

Today the Appropriations Committee 
unanimously directed that House Joint 
Resolution 238 be reported favorably. 
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I have reported it favorably, and I now 
ask unanimous consent for its immedi- 
ate consideration, because the appro- 
priations for this particular item will ex- 
pire on April 27, and then there will be 
no money with which to proceed further 
in that respect, although the agency is 
obliged to have the additional funds. 

Mr. WHERRT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MeKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is it the purpose of 
the joint resolution to continue the pay- 
ments? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; to continue the 
payments until July 1; that is all. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, as I 
understand the joint resolution would 
extend and would continue certain pay- 
ment, which are practically obligations, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Les; for defense 
production, which is most important. 

Mr. WHERRY. Do they relate only to 
defense production? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; only to that. 
The joint resolution would simply pro- 
vide an appropriation for that purpose, 
to be charged to the applicable item in 
the appropriation bill which is now be- 
fore the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee, whenever that bill is reported, con- 
sidered, and passed. 

Mr. WHERRY. I wish to hear from 
the ranking minority member of the 
Appropriations Committee, for I should 
like to have a full explanation from both 
sides, of the joint resolution. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I may 
say to the distinguished Senator from 
Tennessee, the chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee, that in theory the 
effect of the joint resolution is that of a 
continuing joint resolution. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Yes; that is all it is, 

Mr. BRIDGES. The supplemental 
appropriation bill which provides funds 
for the Defense Production Administra- 
tion is in process of hearings before the 
Senate Appropriations Committee. The 
bill has been passed by the House of 
Representatives, and is now before 
the Senate Appropriations Committee. 
That bill, when reported, will contain 
all these items; and this joint resolution 
has the effect of a continuing joint res- 
olution, so that the part of the funds to 
which it relates may be used before the 
appropriations bill is passed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Les; the joint res- 
olution is only a continuing joint resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR, I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I understood the 
Senator from Tennessee to state that the 
effect of the joint resolution would ve 
to continue the appropriations until July 
1 or July 31. Actually, the act expires 
on June 30; does it not? 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is correct. If 
I stated that the effect of the joint reso- 
lution would be to continue the appro- 
priations until July, at least I meant to 
say that the joint resolution, if passed, 
will continue them until June 30 of the 
present year. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, do I 
correctly understand that the joint res- 
olution, if passed, would continue the 
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appropriations only to the 30th of June 
of this year? 

Mr. MCKELLAR. That is correct. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator from 
Tennessee for the present consideration 
of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint resolu- 
tion (H. J. Res. 238) making an 
emergency appropriation for the fiscal 
year 1951, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on the third reading of the joint reso- 
lution. 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 238) 
was ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
should like to announce the legislative 
program. 

It is our intention next to take up 
House bill 3336, Calendar 202, an act to 
suspend certain import taxes on copper. 
After that bill, we hope to have the Sen- 
ate consider—and I have promised that 
we would not cell it up before Wednes- 
day—Senate bill 984, Calendar 192, a bill 
te emend the Agricultural Act of 1949. 
That bill is known as the migratory farm 
labor bill. 

The next bill, I understand, is noncon- 
troversial; it is Senate bill 998, calendar 
196, a bill to facilitate the financing of 
the defense contracts by banks and other 
financing institutions, to amend the As- 
signment of Claims Act of 1940, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senstor yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Would the Sen- 
ator from Arizona be willing to include 
in the list of bills on the program, or 
would he be willing to have the Senate 
consider now, Senate bill 285, Calendar 
No. 187, a bill to amend the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the Secretary of 
the Navy to proceed with the construc- 
tion of certain public works, and for 
other purposes,” approved April 4, 1944? 

Mr. McFARLAND. When I conclude 
this announcement, if there is no objec- 
tion, I shall be willing to propound a 
unanimous-consent request that the un- 
finished business be temporarily laid 
aside, so that bill may be considered, 
since I understand from the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts 
that the bill to which he refers is not 
controversial, and can be disposed of in 
only a few minutes. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is correct. 

Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, Let me say that 
during the call of the calendar the bill 
was objected to by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from North Dakota; but since then 
I have discussed the bill with him, and 
I understand that now he has no ob- 
jection to the bill. I know of no objec- 
tion to it. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I should like to 
complete my announcement with re- 
spect to the legislative program. I un- 
derstand the wheat-for-India bill now 
has been ordered reported, and we ex- 
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pect to consider that bill next, and 
after that, the reciprocal-trade-agree- 
ments bill. 

Mr. WHERRY, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I wish to thank the 
distinguished majority leader for an- 
nouncing the program. If the Senator 
does not mind, I should like to ask a 
question for the purpose of clarification. 
My understanding is that, immediately 
after consideration of the so-called Dis- 
trict of Columbia daylight-saving bill has 
been concluded, the first bill then to be 
considered will be Calendar Order 202, 
House bill 3336, to suspend certain 
import taxes on copper. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. McFARLAND. That is correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the Senator in- 
tend to take that up tomorrow, follow- 
u disposition of the daylight-saving 

ill? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I think we should 
be able to dispose of both bills tomorrow. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is it the intention of 
the distinguished Senator to recess then 
from day to day? 

Mr. McFARLAND. No, I announced 
that following the copper-tax bill, we 
would take up Order No. 192, Senate bill 
984, to amend the Agricultural Act of 
1949. But before that, I hope we will 
dispose of Order No. 196, Senate bill 
998, to facilitate the financing of de- 
fense contracts by banks and other fi- 
nancing institutions, which amends the 
Assignment of Claims Act of 1940. 

Mr. WHERRY. That will be the sec- 
ond, will it? 

Mr. McFARLAND. That will be the 
third, if we consider the daylight-sav- 
ing bill first. It ought to take but a few 
minutes. A 

Mr. WHERRY. I understand. 

Mr. McFARLAND. The fourth will 
then be Order No. 192, Senate bill 984, 
to amend the Agricultural Act of 1949. 

Mr. WHERRY. Let me ask the dis- 
tinguished majority leader another 
question, There are two or three reso- 
lutions, one of them the so-called Fer- 
guson resolution; a second one, the reso- 
lution of the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. WI EI] to continue the Special 
Commitiee for the Investigation of 
Crime in Interstate Commerce. Does 
the Senator feel that those resolutions 
might have a place in the business of the 
Senate this week? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I desire to talk to 
some of the Senators who are interested 
in those resolutions, and to discuss them 
with the policy committee members. If 
that can be done, I hope to be in a posi- 
tion to announce our procedure, prob- 
ably tomorrow or the following day. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. May I inquire when it is 
proposed to consider the daylight-sav- 
ing bill and have a vote on it? 

Mr. McFARLAND. That bill is now 
the unfinished business. 

Mr. CASE. Is it expected that there 
will be a vote tonight? 

Mr. McFARLAND. No, 
conclude it tomorrow. 


We plan to 
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Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. LODGE. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Arizona what roughly the 
time schedule is un the proposed legis- 
lation he has mentioned. Does he plan 
to have the Senate sit every day this 
week, including Friday? 

Mr. McFARLAND. If the managers 
of the bills are ready to proceed, cer- 
tainly I should like to do so. I still have 
a goal which I should like to meet, 
namely, for the Senate to adjourn sine 
die somewhere around the first of Au- 
gust. If we are to attain that goal we 
must proceed as rapidly as possible with 
the legislative program. 

Mr, LODGE. Is the last item on the 
Senator's list the wheat-to-India bill? 

Mr. McFARLAND. No, it is next to 
the last item. 

Mr. LODGE. What is the last item 
on the list? 

Mr. McFARLAND. The reciprocal 
trade agreements bill. 

Mr. LODGE. That certainly would 
not be acted on this week, would it? 

Mr. McFARLAND. No, I would not 
think it could be concluded. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does the Senator mean 
that he hopes Congress can get away 
from Washintgon by August 1 for good, 
or merely for a little vacation? 

Mr. McFARLAND. We shall talk 
about that in the future, if the Senator 
does not mind. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota. 

Mr. LANGER. I should like to ask 
the distinguished Senator when he ex- 
pects to take up the St. Lawrence sea- 
way bill. 

Mr. McFARLAND. The bill would 
first have to be reported by the com- 
mittee. The measure is not yet on the 
calendar. If the committee will tell me 
when it is to consider the bill, I would 
know more about it and be able to an- 
swer the Senator’s question. I would 
hope that it would not be too long de- 
layed. If the Senator wishes to know 
my personal desire in the matter, it is 
that the committee give the earliest pos- 
sible consideration to that proposed leg- 
islation. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr.McFARLAND. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does the Senator know 
of any way by which early consideration 
can be obtained, in view of the position 
of the chairman of the committee? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I think the Sen- 
ator knows that I cannot answer that 
question. 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN SECRETARIES OF 
ARMED SERVICES AND THE COMMIT- 
TEES OF ARMED SERVICES WITH RE- 
SPECT TO ACQUISITION OR DISPOSAL 
OF CERTAIN PROPERTY 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 
Mr. McFARLAND. I yield. 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the unfinished busi- 
ness be temporarily laid aside, and that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of Order No. 187, Senate bill 285. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
will state the bill by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK, A bill (S. 285) 
to amend the act entitled “An act to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Navy to pro- 
ceed with the construction of certain 
public works, and for other purposes,” 
approved April 4, 1944. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Is there ob- 
jection to the requests? 

Mr. WHERRY. I have no objection 
to the present consideration of the bill, 
but I should like to ask if the distin- 
guished Senator will wait until tomor- 
row for the debate if any argument at 
all develops. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. If there is any 
argument, I shall be glad to wait un- 
til tomorrow. 

Mr. WHERRY. Very well. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, It was reported 
unanimously by the committee. The 
distinguished Senator from North Dako- 
ta and I discussed the matter. He ob- 
jected to the bill on the call of the cal- 
endar. I believe he no longer objects, 
and I do not think there will be any ar- 
gument. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Massachusetts that the unfinished 
business be temporarily laid aside, and 
that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of Calendar No. 187, Senate bill 
285, which has been read by title? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 285) to 
amend the act entitled “An act to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
proceed with the construction of certain 
public works, and for other purposes,” 
approved April 4, 1944, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Armed 
Services with an amendment to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and in- 
sert: 

That the Secretary of the Army, the Sec- 
retary of the Air Force, the Secretary of the 
Navy, or the Administrator of the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration, as the case 
may be, or his designee, shall come into 
agreement with the Committee on Armed 
Services of the Senate and of the House of 
Representatives with respect to those real- 
estate actions by or for the use of the mili- 
tary departments or the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration that are described in (a) 
through (e) below, and in the manner 
therein described. 

(a) Acquisitions of real property where 
fee title is to be acquired. The agreement 
to be reached with respect to the acquisi- 
tions described in this subsection shall be 
based on general plans for the project, which 
shall include an estimate of the total cost 
of the lands to be acquired. 

(b) All leases to the United States of real 
property having an annual rental in excess 
of $10,000. In those cases where the project 
involves a group of individual leases, the 
agreement to be reached shall be based on 
general plans for the project, which shall 
include an estimate of the total cost of leas- 
ing such lands. 

(e) Leases of Government-owned real 
property where the annual rental is in excess 
of $10,000 except that agreement with the 
committees shall not be required with re- 
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spect to leases for agricultural or grazing 


purposes, 

(d) Ail transfers of Government-owned 
real property under the jurisdiction of the 
military departments or the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration to other Federal 
agencies, or to States, except those transfers 
between the military departments. 

(e) All reports of excess peel 
owned real property to a disposal agen 

Sec. 2. This act shall apply pe a ie real 
Property within the continental limits of the 
United States, the Territory of Alaska, the 
Territory of Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. This 
act shall not apply to real property pertain- 
ing to river and harbor ani flood-contol 
projects. 

Sec. 3. A recital of compliance with this 
act in any instrument of conveyance, in- 
cluding leases, to the effect that the require- 
ments of this act have been complied with 
or, in the alternative, that the conveyance or 
lease is not affected by this act shall be con- 
clusive evidence thereof. 

Sec, 4. Section 407 of the act approved 
January 6, 1951 (Public Law 910, Eighty-first 
Congress), and the second proviso contained 
in the first section of the act entitled “An 
act to authorize the Secretary of the Navy 
to proceed with the construction of certain 
public works, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved April 4, 1944 (58 Stat. 190), are here- 
by repealed. 

Sec. 5. This act shall take effect on July 
1, 1951, and may be cited as the “Defense 
Land Transfer Act.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill relating to the acquisition and 
disposition of land and interests in land 
by the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administration.” 


CONSIDERATION OF EXECUTIVE NOMI- 
NATIONS 


Mr. MCFARLAND, I ask unanimous 
consent that, as in executive session, the 
Senate proceed to consider the nomina- 
tions on the Executive Calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? The Chair hears none. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFZRRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate messages from the President 
of the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, and withdrawing several 
postmaster nominations, which nomi- 
nating messages were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. McCARRAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

William Alvah Stewart, of Pennsylvania, 
to be United States district judge for the 
western district of Pennsylvania vice Hon. 
Nelson McVicar, retired; 

William J. Lindberg, of Washington, to 
be United States district judge for the east- 
ern and western districts of Washington 
vice Hon. Lloyd L. Black, deceased; 

Donald C. Miller, of Ohio, to be United 
States attorney for the northern district of 
Ohio; and 

Frank Barr, of Alaska, to be United States 
marshal for division No. 4, District of Alaska, 
vice Stanley J. Nichols, resigned. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will state the nominations on the 
Executive Calendar. 

FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Robert L. Farrington, of Okla- 
homa, to be Cooperative Bank Commis- 
tees of the Farm Credit Administra- 

on, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Grover C. Richman, Jr., of New 
Jersey, to be United States attorney for 
the district of New Jersey. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I ask unanimous 
consent that the President be imme- 
diately notified of the two nominations 
which bave been confirmed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be immediate- 
ly notified, 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA REDEVELOP- 
MENT AND LAND AGENCY 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, did the 
clerk call the first nomination on the 
Executive Calendar? I think there is 
no objection to it. 

Mr. McFARLAND. There is no ob- 
jection. I meant to have had the name 
called. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of James E. Colliflower to be a mem- 
ber of the District of Columbia Rede- 
velopment Land Agency. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed, 
and, without objection, the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia will 
be immediately notified. 

That completes the nominations on 
the Executive Calendar. 

TRIBUTE TO THE LATE SENATOR ARTHUR 
H. VANDENPERG 


Mr. FERGUSON obtained the floor. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for 3 minutes? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I ask unanimous 
consent that I may yield 3 minutes to the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, without los- 
ing the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the Senator from Pennsylvania 
is recognized for 3 minutes. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I have 
had the honor of hearing many of the 
splendid tributes paid our colleague, the 
late Senator ArTHUR H. VANDENBERG, of 
Michigan, and I have read the others. I 
shall not attempt to repeat the high 
praise, so truly deserved and so elo- 
quently stated by Senators on both sides 
of the aisle. However, I want to give my 
colleagues a brief recital of my first of- 
ficial contact with Senator VANDENBERG. 

In the early part of September 1943, 
the Republican Governors met with sev- 
eral Senators and Members of the House 
at Mackinac, Mich. The purpose of the 
meeting was to formulate domestic and 
foreign policies for the Republican 
Party. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations 
consisted of Senator VANDENBERG and 
Senator Austin, Reprezentatives Eaton 
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and Bolton, with Governor Green, of 
Illinois, and myself representing the 
Governors. 

When we met we found we were far 
from agreement. There appeared to be 
six widely divergent views. Senator 
VANDENBERG was inclined to the isola- 
tionist position. Senator Austin favored 
uniting the liberty-loving nations of the 
world in defense of freedom and justice, 
The others held opinions that fell some- 
where between the views of these two 
great men. 

Our deliberations were extended late 
into the night. When we had finished 
our statement it contained many ideas 
that were later incorporated into the 
Charter of the United Nations, formu- 
lated at San Francisco. 

Senator VANDENBERG was chairman of 
our committee. 

During the entire course of our discus- 
sions I was so much impressed by his 
comprehensive knowledge of national 
and international affairs and his kindly 
consideration for the views of others. 

Although our paper, when it was 
finally completed, embraced few of his 
ideas, Senator VANDENBERG presented the 
plan we had agreed upon so forcefully 
that it was unnecessary for any other 
member to make a single explanation. 

At that time I felt that Senator Van- 
DENBERG’S presentation was the greatest 
exemplification of America at its best. 
We had brought our views together in a 
spirit of compromise and when a final 
agreement was reached he accepted it 
as the decision of all. Although the 
plan did not include all of his ideas he 
acted in accordance with the American 
way of doing things. 

When I came to the Senate, Senator 
VANDENBERG was most helpful and en- 
couraging. I shall greatly miss him as 
a friend and as a great American. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the remarks of the senior Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania with regard to 
my late colleague, Senator ARTHUR H. 
VANDENBERG. He recalls again to our 
minds the fact that Senator VANDEN- 
BERG did not act alone on these questions, 
but consulted with the members of his 
party, and became a leader of the party. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
wonder if the Senator from Michigan 
will yield for the insertion of some ma- 
terial in the RECORD. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield for that pur- 
pose. 

STATUS OF MAIL SERVICE TO CHINA AND 
FAR EASTERN POINTS 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have placed in the 
body of the Record two letters which I 
have here, which are of significance. 
One is addressed to C. M. Cooke, Ad- 
miral, United States Navy, retired, at 
Taipeh, Taiwan. It is from the United 
States Government Printing Office. The 
letter reads as follows: 

UNITED States GOVERNMENT 
PRINTING OFFICE, 
DIVISION or PUBLIC DOCUMENTS, 
Washington, D. C., March 12, 1951. 
C. M. COOKE, 
Admiral, United States Navy (retired), 
Taipeh, Taiwan. 

Dear Sm: Thank you for your letter of 
February 27 and check in the amount of $9 
for four copies of Omaha Beachhead. 
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We sincerely regret we are unable to make 
shipment of these publications at this time, 
as mail to your address has been curtailed 
due to the international situation. There- 
fore, we request you let us know if you desire 
your remittance placed in a deposit account 
with this Office, and hold your order until 
shipment can be made. If you wish a re- 
fund, so advise and we will be glad to comply 
with your request, 

Please mark your reply for the attention of 
our Customers Service Section. 

Sincerely, 
Roy B. EASTIN, . 
Superintendent of Documents. 


The second letter is from the magazine 
Foreign Affairs, an American quarterly 
review, and is also addressed to Admiral 
Cooke. It reads as follows: 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
New York, N. Y., March 26, 1951. 
Admiral C. M. COOKE, 
Taipeh, Taiwan. 

DEAR ADMIRAL CooKE: Your letter of March 
19 has come today. I am sorry that I did not 
reply to all your questions when I wrote you 
on March 6. We addressed a copy of the 
January 1951 issue of Foreign Affairs to you 
at that time, and we were planning to send 
you a copy of our April issue, just published, 
However, today our business manager tells 
me that we are not allowed to send printed 
matter to Formosa, but he says that he has 
applied for a permit which would enable him 
to do so. There seems to be considerable 
confusion about this matter. Meantime, I 
have torn out your article from the July 1949 
Foreign Affairs and enclose it herewith. This 
seems all we can do for you at the moment. 

Yours sincerely, 
Mary H. STEVENS. 


Mr. President, I ask to have printed 
immediately following that letter a mem- 
orandum which I have received after an 
investigation on behalf of both the Post 
Office Department and the Commerce 
Department, in an effort to find out 
something regarding the status of mail 
service in various areas. Apparently 
Formosa and the Republic of China are 
treated in a way which is far more detri- 
mental to them than are Hong Kong or 
even some of the Communist areas in 
that area of the world. 

So, Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the memorandum may be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

Aprit 17, 1951. 
STATUS or Man. SERVICE 

To China, except Taiwan (Formosa): Serv- 
ice available, by surface or air, for ordinary 
(unregistered) articles in the Postal Union 
(regular) mails, except small packets. Let- 
ter packages may not contain merchandise; 
parcel-post service is suspended. 

To Taiwan (Formosa): Cervice available, 
by surface or air, for articles in the Postal 
Union (regular) mails, except small packets, 
Letter-packages may not contain merchan- 
dise. Registration of regular mail articles 
permitted. Parcel-post service available for 
packages up to 22 pounds in weight by sur- 
face means only. 

To Tibet: Service available, by surface or 
air, for articles in the Postal Union (regular) 
mails, except small packets. Letter-pack- 
ages may contain merchandise, Registration 
of regular mail articles is permitted. Par- 
cel-post service available for packages up to 
11 pounds in weight by surface or air. 

To Hong Kong: Service available, by sur- 
face or air, for articles in the Postal Union 
(regular) mails, including small packets. 
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Letter-packages may contain merchandise. 
Registration of regular mail articles is per- 
mitted. Parcel-post service available for 
packages up to 22 pounds in weight by sur- 
face or air. 

Macao: Service available, by surface or alr, 
for articles in the Postal Union (regular) 
mails, except small packets. Letter-pack- 
ages may contain merchandise. Registra- 
tion of regular mail articles is permitted. 
Parcel-post service available for packages up 
to 22 pounds in weight by surface means 
only. 


CREATION OF SPECIAL BIPARTISAN JOINT 
COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE FAR 
EASTERN POLICY 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, it is 
my purpose at this time to address the 
Senate with reference to Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 25, a resolution to create 
a Special Bipartisan Joint Committee of 
24 Members to investigate and evaluate 
our far eastern policy and its relation 
to our foreign and military policies as a 
whole. I make my statement now be- 
cause of the parliamentary situation 
that affects this resolution and effec- 
tively blocks its consideration. The reso- 
lution now lies on the table. It can re- 
ceive consideration in the morning hour, 
but we have a morning hour only upon 
the adjournment of the Senate. Since 
the introduction of my resolution and 
the request that it lie on the table there 
has been no adjournment, only a succes- 
sion of recesses. Even if we had a morn- 
ing hour, after an adjournment, the time 
for consideration would be limited. 
Rather than take up time in any morn- 
ing hour, and I hope that we may have 
one tomorrow after an adjournment to- 
night, I desire to make my case for the 
resolution at this time. 

We find ourselves at this time in what 
we might call a parliamentary filibuster. 
In other words, a motion to bring the 
resolution up cannot be made so long as 
the Senate insists upon recessing. If the 
Senate should adjourn, the Senator from 
Michigan could bring the matter to a 
vote of the Senate, but so long as the 
majority leader in control of the Senate 
refuses to adjourn, but insists upon re- 
cessing, then, Mr. President, the resolu- 
tion is upon the table and cannot be con- 
sidered. Therefore, Mr. President, I say 
that there is in effect a parliamentary 
filibuster to prevent consideration of this 
resolution. I hope that I might be able 
to overcome that blackout situation by 
stating the case for the resolution at this 
time and by pleading with the majority 
leader for an adjournment rather than a 
recess which, under the rules of the Sen- 
ate, would permit early consideration of 
this vital matter. 

Mr. President, I think that is a very 
serious matter at this important mo- 
ment in our history, when it is so vital 
to have unity for consideration of the 
question of foreign policy in the Far 
East, to find ourselves in such a position 
that the Senate of the United States is 
not permitted to vote upon such an im- 
portant measure. There is practical 
unanimity, I believe, as to the need for 
a thorough congressional investigation 
of our far eastern position and its rela- 
tion to our military and foreign policies 
as a whole. The issue arises from the 
organization or method of such an in- 
vestigation. I therefore confine myself 
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to a discussion of the method proposed 
by Senate Concurrent Resolution 25. 
As I have said, I make my statement at 
this time so that I shall not consume the 
time of the Senate during the 2 hours 
limitation of debate in the morning 
hour, if we can get an adjournment. 

Mr. President, I am well aware of 
all the valid arguments which can be 
made for having the needed investiga- 
tion conducted by standing committees, 
I grant to them full faith and credit, 
but I Lelieve they are inadequate. Those 
committees are not established for the 
purpose of bringing out all the facts and 
making policy; they are normally for 
the purpose of drawing bills. They are 
limited, therefore, in their conception 
and in their function. 

The joint committee I propose would 
have a single purpose and a single func- 
tion, to pass upon our far-eastern policy. 
Not the least of its virtues is that it 
would permit the public to have an op- 
portunity of helping to form that policy. 
As the President of the United States 
said on July 19, 1949, at a Shrine con- 
vention in Chicago: 

In this Nation foreign policy is not made 
by the decisions of a few. Our foreign policy 
is founded upon an enlightened public 
opinion, 


Therefore, Mr. President, it is very im- 
portant that we consider the question of 
having a joint committee of Congress in- 
vestigate the problem, with a specific 
function that will permit the people to 
get the true facts and all the facts so 
that the people may be guided by them. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

F Mr. FERGUSON. I yield for a ques- 
on. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, does not 
the Senator agree that the Committees 
on Armed Services of the Senate and the 
House and the Committee on Foreign 
Relations are bipartisan committees of 
the Senate and the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs of the House? 

Mr. FERGUSON. They are not bi- 
partisan at all in the sense to which that 
term has been applied as a synonym for 
nonpartisan. They are committees 
which have been formed under the prac- 
tice of assigning Members to them in pro- 
portion to party representation on the 
fioor. In the case of Senate committees 
at present, the representation is 7 to 6. 
The result is a committee controlled ab- 
solutely by the majority party. Over in 
the House the proportion of Democratic 
members to Republican members is 
much greater. I plead, Mr. President, 
for a real bipartisan foreign policy and 
for the obtaining of all the facts on the 
far-eastern situation as a basis for that 
policy. I therefore am asking for what 
is known as a real bipartisan committee, 
composed of equal representation of the 
two parties. It would be a committee 
which would be composed of an equal 
number of members selected by each 
side. If there ever was an important 
investigation that should be made by 
Congress, it is in the present case, and if 
there ever was a need for a bipartisan 
approach, it is the present instance. 
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Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

a Mr. FERGUSON. I yield for a ques- 
on. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator made the 
statement that the majority party con- 
trolled the committees. I assume he was 
referring to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes; that is one of 
the committees. 

Mr. LONG. The parties have a repre- 
sentation of 7 to 6. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes. 

Mr. LONG. Does the Senator mean 
to imply that thé majority party un- 
alterably controls the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD]? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I am 
asking that we set up a joint committee 
of both Houses, composed of an equal 
number of members of both parties, in 
order that we may conduct the kind of 
investigation that should be conducted. 
The committee would be large enough 
to assure the public that we would have 
a broad cross section of the membership 
of the Congress and of the three com- 
mittees which are most directly inter- 
ested in the important question involved. 
I am not challenging any particular 
Member. I have the greatest respect for 
the various members of the committees. 

What I wish to emphasize for the 
benefit of the Senate is that the people 
back home want the subject examined 
into by a bipartisan, unpartisan com- 
mittee. They want to get all the facts. 
They want to feel that they have had a 
full and fair investigation. That, I am 
sure, is what the people want. That is 
just what my resolution proposes to 
give them. 

I say to my colleagues that my mail 
indicates, as I am sure the mail of other 
Members indicates also—that the people 
want to know what has been going on 
with respect to the Far East, with re- 
spect to our foreign policy, with respect 
to our defense policy, and with respect 
to the conduct of the war in Korea. 
Therefore I am pleading with the Senate 
for a proposal that will give the people 
the facts, and for an opportunity to vote 
upon this proposal. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. BRICKER. Does the Senator 
from Michigan agree with the Senator 
from Ohio that there is a very intense 
and aroused public feeling about the na- 
tional situation, particularly with refer- 
ence to the dismissal of General Mac- 
Arthur? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I have never, since 
I have been a Member of the Senate, 
seen such intense feeling on the part of 
the people back home on any subject 
with which Congress was dealing. I 
think I have answered the Senator's 
question, because I know he sees the 
same thing in his mail and in his tele- 


grams. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I wish 
to congratulate the Senator from Michi- 
gan for bringing the subject to the at- 
tention of the Senate and of the Ameri- 
can people generally. I have not only 
received mail and telegrams, but I have 
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been back home in my State. The mail 
we have received refiects the public 
sentiment at home. 

There is no partisan feeling in what I 
am saying, and neither am I trying to 
confirm the Senator’s position. How- 
ever, there is a necessity for the public 
to be advised, so that they may have 
confidence in the report that would be 
made. I say in all sincerity that at this 
time the public has lost confidence in the 
leadership of our country in this crisis, 
and that something must be done—and 
it is our responsibility to see that it is 
done—to assuage their fears, to help 
them come to a sane conclusion, and to 
get what support we can for any program 
we might have in international affairs, 
so far as the war in Korea is concerned 
and so far as General MacArthur's dis- 
missal is concerned. 

I believe the best move we could possi- 
bly make to get public support behind 
the administration, whatever the pro- 
gram might be, is to give the public a 
complete nonpartisan, hipartisan—or 
whatever we wish to call it—report on 
the facts, without any attempt to cover 
up, without any attempt to protect, and 
without any attempt to play favorites. 
In that way we can bring about a revival 
of confidence. I cannot at this time 
overemphasize the seriousness of the 
public feeling. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I appreciate the 
remarks of the Senator from Ohio. They 
are very pertinent to the resolution. I 
believe that I know how the people back 
home feel about this resolution. It goes 
to the heart of any desire for a bipartisan 
or nonpartisan foreign policy. As much 
as any other man I want the unity that 
kind of policy promises. I want it to be 
real and not fictitious. I therefore have 
sought, as I am seeking in this resolu- 
tion, for the mechanics that will bring us 
real unity, bipartisanship, or nonparti- 
sanship in foreign policy. Just a year 
ago I stood on this floor and asked cer- 
tain questions of the Secretary of State 
and the chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee which I thought, if 
adequately answered, would be the basis 
of arriving at a method for genuine bi- 
partisan foreign policy. I should like to 
place in the Recorp the text of the 12 
questions which I asked at that time, 
April 18, 1950, and a portion of my ac- 
companying remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

It seems to me that if we are to give re- 
newed vigor to a policy we believe to be de- 
sirable, we ought to cut clear through to the 
roots of the problem. We ought to clarify 
beyond a shadow of doubt what we mean by 
bipartisan foreign policy, and exactly how 
we propose to work it. I am completely out 
of patience with all the speculation about 
what the policy is. Why is it that it covers 
one subject but not another? Why is it that 
the policy is invoked at one time and not at 
other times? Is it fair to ask any Senator 
to cooperate on a bipartisan foreign policy 
when it is not made crystal clear what that 
policy is, or what the ground rules are by 
which we are to carry on our cooperation? 
We ought to know from the highest sources 
what is expected of us. 
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I have no desire to embarrass anybody 
in this matter, but I think this confusion 
and constant bickering show a growing de- 
mand that the air be cleared. 

With that in view I have formulated a 
series of questions which seem to me to go 
to the root of our difficulties. If bipartisan 
policy is in trouble, it is because we do not 
have the answers to these questions. If the 
policy is desirable, and if it is to succeed, 
I believe we must have the answers to ques- 
tions like these rather than the vague gen- 
eralities which have created so much mis- 
understanding. 

The questions which I believe the whole 
country would like to have answered are 
these: 

First. What is the State Department’s 
conception of a bipartisan or unpartisan 
foreign policy? 

Second. What does the State Department 
expect of our major political parties? 

Third. Is bipartisan foreign policy sup- 
posed to restrain the political parties from 
making political capital out of American 
foreign relations? 

Fourth. How is the policy expected to 
work, with reference particularly to the 
President’s prerogatives in foreign affairs, 
the constitutional provisions bearing on the 
subject, notably the role of the Senate and 
the Congress at large in implementing 
foreign policy, and the realities of our two- 
party political system with its responsive- 
ness to the public? 

Fifth. Through what arrangements, de- 
vices, and techniques between the parties 
is the policy to be operated? 

Sixth. Are the party leaderships in Con- 
gress to participate actively in the formula- 
tion of foreign policy as well as in its expres- 
sion in the form of legislative acts? 

Seventh. Since the State Department and 
the President execute policy, and since ad- 
ministration of policy may lead to contro- 
versy, does the conception of bipartisan 
policy admit of criticism in this area? 

Eighth. If it does admit of criticism, how 
is such criticism expected to operate? Is it 
expected to operate in bipartisan councils, 
on the floors of Congress, or by framing and 
taking issues to the people? 

Ninth. If fundamental differences develop 
in framing the objectives of foreign policy 
and especially in selecting and placing in 
operation the methods of executing policy, 
how are these differences to be resolved in 
the conception of a bipartisan foreign pol- 
icy? 

Tenth. Domestic issues often are so closely 
related to matters of foreign policy as to be 
the other side of the same coin, as, for ex- 
ample, in the relationship of foreign ex- 
penditures and budgetary economy, in the 
question of tariffs, and so forth. The par- 
ties sometimes differ sharply on these mat- 
ters. Does the bipartisan foreign policy 
leave room for creating issues on these do- 
mestic matters when foreign policies must 
indirectly be drawn into public debate upon 
them? 

Eleventh, I believe it is fair to say that 
heretofore the President and the State De- 
partment have, in effect, chosen the sub- 
jects they have considered appropriate for 
bipartisan foreign policy, including, as ex- 
amples, the United Nations and the inter- 
American treaties, and excluding, as exam- 
ples, other subjects or phases, such as Yalta, 
Potsdam, and the China policy. Does the 
bipartisan policy contemplate a continuance 
of this practice, and what criteria is ap- 
plied? Can bipartisan policy be deemed con- 
sistent or capable of clarity and definition 
if the practice is to be followed? 

Twelfth. How should the personnel from 
both parties who are to serve in bipartisan 
arrangements be selected? 

These questions are designed to clarify 
what is meant by bipartisan foreign policy. 
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They are drawn up to bring out what the 
ground rules are to be for the conduct of bi- 
partisan cooperation. 

Experience has shown that in the absence 
of these ground rules we have not achieved 
the ends of foreign policy which bipartisan 
action is designed to secure. 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
stand today beside the desk of my former 
colleague, the late Senator from Michi- 
gan, Mr. Vandenberg, who for such a 
long time pleaded, not only with his own 
party, but with all parties, for a genuine 
bipartisan foreign policy. He felt that 
on certain questions we should be taken 
in, not only on the crash landings, but 
also on the take-off. I honestly feel 
that my plea today is in the spirit of his 
pleas for unity in our foreign relations. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON, I yield. 

Mr. BRICKER. I do not wish to 
break in on the Senator’s discourse; but 
does he agree with me that his distin- 
guished colleague, the late Senator from 
Michigan, Mr. Vandenberg, felt at all 
times that the minority party had not 
been considered or consulted in deter- 
mining the policy and program with re- 
spect to the Orient? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes; and he said 
so on the floor of the Senate from the 
very desk at which I stand. 

Mr. BRICKER. Time and time again. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes. 

Mr. BRICKER. If the Senator will 
yield further, I do not wish in any way 
to have my remarks considered as a 
reflection upon the integrity or ability 
of any member of the Committee on 
Armed Services or the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. I am thinking of 
this subject entirely from the stand- 
point of what is best to do at this time 
in order to calm the public indignation 
which has been aroused—and which had 
been simmering for some time—by the 
dismissal of General MacArthur from 
command in the Orient. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I thank the Sen- 
ator for his remarks, I think they are 
extremely pertinent. I am speaking for 
a proposal which would accomplish that 
very thing. 

I know how the public feels today on 
this question. It is dreadful to think 
of the lack of confidence there is in the 
leadership of America. I hope the Sen- 
ate will not be blinded to the fact that 
there is a lack of confidence in the 
President of the United States at the 
present time. It has even been demon- 
strated in public. The Senator from 
Michigan personally was humiliated, as 
a United States Senator, when he learned 
that at the baseball park the other day 
the President of the United States was 
booed. Think of it. I never thought 
the time would come when that would 
happen. The President holds the high- 
est office in the United States, and for 
that matter, in the world. I hope that 
such a thing will never happen again, 
Mr. President. But let us say to the 
people of America, not only in the ad- 
ministration, but here in the Congress, 
that we want to bring to them all the 
facts, so that they may have confidence 
and faith in the leadership of America. 
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Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield again? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Ohio. 

Mr. BRICKER. Is it not all the 
more necessary because of the impres- 
sion which is gaining ground throughout 
the country, and the remarks which ap- 
peared in the newspapers thic morning, 
particularly the report of the Senator 
from California [Mr. Nrxon] that the 
administration has ordered the various 
departments, and particularly the Pen- 
tagon, to search carefully for anything 
they can find adverse to the great Gen- 
eral MacArthur, in order that the public 
may ke fed that kind of thing? That 
will further aggravate the temper of the 
people, and make more necessary the 
committee suggested by the Senator from 
Michigan in his resolution, so that pub- 
lic confidence may be restored. 

a FERGUSON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. President, when I opened the 
Washington Post today, I noted the lead- 
ing editorial which protested the fact 
that certain information contained in 
secret or confidential papers had been 
leaked out by the White House, not to the 
press generally, not to America gener- 
ally, but to one newspaper. I ask unani- 
mous consent that that editorial be 
printed in the Recorp at this point as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SUPPRESSION oF NEWS 


The sharp protest of the American Society 
of Newspapers Editors against the arrogant 
suppression of news came at a timely mo- 
ment. On the very day that the ASNE’s com- 
mittee on freedom of information released 
its blast the New York Times published a 
story by Anthony Leviero disclosing for the 
first time the details of President Truman’s 
conference with General MacArthur on Wake 
Island last October. The question that arises 
is not whether this information should have 
been made public, but why it should have 
been withheld so long and why it should 
have been leaked to one newspaper at a 
moment that some official apparently con- 
siders advantageous. 

Mr. Leviero’s story makes it clear that he 
had access to the President’s documented 
sources on the Wake Island Conference. 
Yesterday the New York Times further ex- 
plained that the documents had not been 
proffered to its reporter. With admirable 
journalistic enterprise, he not only secured 
access to the documents but also made his 
own condition that no part of the record of 
the deliberation should be withdrawn from 
him. It is not Mr. Leviero but the adminis- 
tration that is to be criticized (1) for with- 
holding the documents longer than was nec- 
essary for reasons of security and (2) for 
giving only one newspaperman access to 
them at a time when public interest in the 
documents had become acute. 

This is only the latest example of the 
tendency of the administration to withhold 
and to process information that ought to be 
given to the public as a matter of course, 
The basic principle of democratic rule, as the 
ASNE points out, is that the people have a 
right to know all their Government does. To 
be sure, it is necessary to conceal some mili- 
tary secrets. But the persistent withholding 
of information goes far beyond anything that 
is conceivably necessary for security pur- 
poses. It is a dangerous tendency that calls 
for the most vigorous resistance. For any 
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that succeeds in keeping the people 
in the dark is in a position not only to thwart 
the popular will but also to destroy self- 
government. 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. BRICKER. Does the Senator re- 
fer to the supposed breach of confidence 
on the part of the President at the con- 
ference at Wake, which took place be- 
tween him and General MacArthur 
alone? 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes; and I wish to 
divert for a moment to make some re- 
marks upon the subject matter of the 
editorial. 

That is the kind of thing which brings 
the wrath of the American people down 
upon the administration. That is not 
the way to obtain bipartisan confidence 
in America. That is not the way to cre- 
ate confidence in their leadership in the 
minds of the American people, when the 
press generally does not receive the in- 
formation. The question is, Did the 
public get all the information? If not, 
that is not providing the news, or the 
facts. It is propaganda. When confi- 
dential or secret information is released 
as a means for obtaining the support 
and votes of the people, that is not re- 
leasing news. It is propaganda. When 
part of the facts, and not all the facts, 
is released, in crder to obtain or regain 
support, public confidence is not sup- 
ported, it is instead undermined. Again, 
that is not giving out news; it is propa- 
ganda. 

I believe it was the same morning 
General MacArthur was removed that 
an item appeared in the press purport- 
ing to give the reasons for the removal 
of the General. The documents had 
keen released by the White House. They 
concerned what General MacArthur had 
said in relation to the arming of the 
South Koreans. It had been said that 
500,000 South Koreans, some of them 
well trained, were not being used because 
they could not get sufficient arms. From 
the fact that the documents were re- 
leased as they were, apparently one of 
the reasons assigned for the discharge or 
replacement of General MacArthur was 
what he said in relation to that subject. 

The Senator from Michigan had 
written a letter to the Secretary of De- 
fense on the same subject, and one to 
the Secretary of State. He has not yet 
received a reply from. the Secretary of 
Defense. However, he did see, at the 
office of the Secretary of State, the 
originals of the papers which were re- 
leased by the White House and printed 
in the newspapers. I say to the United 
States Senate that even though the 
original documents are secret, the news 
which was given to the press did not in- 
clude the full text of the reports in 
question. I am in no position to com- 
ment on the significance or lack of sig- 
nificance in the passages that were with- 
held. I only say that if the full context 
of any statement cannot be released 
then the part should not be, for it is 
bound to be misleading. And I ask, Is 
that sort of practice calculated to restore 
confidence on the part of the people? 
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I ask that question in the light of the 
editorial which I have inserted in the 
RECORD. 

If there ever was a time in America 
when we should obtain all the facts, it is 
now, so that the people. may feel that 
our policies have been fully explored and 
evaluated by Congress. Congress, in 
seeking the facts, should act in such a 
manner as will assure that it, like 
Caesar’s wife, is above suspicion. 

Why can we not obtain a Vote on this 
resolution? Why is that the Senate is 
to take a recess tonight, and not to ad- 
jcurn? It is because it is not desired to 
have the Senate vote on the resolution, 
and I say that considering the subject 
matter and good-faith approach of the 
resolution that is not a reassuring pros- 
pect for the people of America who are 
alarmed and confused by our far eastern 
position. 

NECESSITY FOR A SPECIAL JOINT BIPARTISAN 

COMMITTEE 

As I have previously said, I am well 
aware of all the valid arguments which 
can be made in favor of having this in- 
vestigation made by our standing com- 
mittees. Granting them full faith and 
credit, I believe they are inadequate. I 
firmly believe that only a joint commit- 
tee can meet all the requirements of the 
kind of investigation which we all agree 
must be made. 

ONLY A JOINT COMMITTEE CAN BE REPRESENTA- 

TIVE OF CONGRESS AS A WHOLE 

We have two separate Houses of Con- 
gress. In all ordinary matters they con- 
vene and work separately. Each has its 
own committee system, with parallel 
lines of jurisdiction but wholly independ- 
ent operation. Only the peculiar ar- 
rangements of our legislative process ul- 
timately mesh the separate actions of the 
two Houses to result in valid legislation. 

If the two Houses are to act in unison 
for any other purpose—such as an in- 
vestigation dealing with broad national 
interests—it must be by joint committee, 
An investigation of our foreign policy in 
the Far East is certainly a subject of 
broad national interest. It commands 
the attention and representation of Con- 
gress as a whole. Only a joint commit- 
tee can meet this absolutely essential 
requirement, 

ONLY A SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE CAN PROVIDE 
SUFFICIENT BREADTH OF INTEREST TO HANDLE 
AN INVESTIGATION OF THIS MAGNITUDE 
Our problem in the Far East is not an 

ordinary, simple matter which can be 

handled by one or two committees of 
specialized jurisdiction. It cuts across 
many lines of broad national interest. 

It concerns our policies in Asia and Eu- 

rope. It embraces the diplomatic, the 

military, and the economic. 

Congressional responsibilities for for- 
eign policy, military policy, and appro- 
priations policies are all involved. It vi- 
tally concerns our relations with the 
United Nations, with the Allied Com- 
mission in the Far East, and with every 
individual country in the Far East. Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur was named by the 
President as a representative of the 
United Nations. He was also Supreme 
Commander of the Allied Forces in the 
Far East, named by the President as an 
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agent of the Far Eastern Commission 
and not in his capacity as Commander 
in Chief of the United States. In these 
two positions, the President was not the 
Commander in Chief of General Mac- 
Arthur. He was acting merely as agent 
and representative of the United Na- 
tions in the one case and the Allied Com- 
mission in the Far East and in the other. 

Letters from General MacArthur in 
Tokyo carried at their head the flags of 
the Allied Command and the designa- 
tion “SCAP,” not “the United States of 
America.” General MacArthur was rep- 
resenting the Allied Commission in the 
Far East. Likewise, when the United 
Nations flags floated over the soldiers in 
Korea, General MacArthur was repre- 
senting the United Nations. That is 
very significant. It was something that 
we wanted to impress upon the people, 
as a symbol of his duties in the Far East. 

I stood before the Commonwealth 
Parliamentary Assembly in Canberra last 
December and spoke on the proposition 
that the Korean affair was a United Na- 
tions action; that it was not America 
acting alone. I was pleading for the 
proposition, Mr. President, that we 
should have the full support of the other 
52 United Nations in this action. Ironi- 
cally, upon returning to America I find 
an act which would seein to indicate that 
America is acting alone in Korea, with 
the President of the United States in 
charge. There was no indication of his 
consultation with others of the United 
Nations in dismissing General Mac- 
Arthur, even though they seem to ap- 
prove. The result is to confirm to the 
world what I was seeking at Canberra to 
dispel—that Korea is a United States 
affair. 

I have pleaded on the Senate floor 
that we send General Romulo, who had 
been the President of the United Nations 
Assembly, into Korea so that the far- 
eastern people, the Asiatics, would be 
represented and help to stop aggression 
by other Asiatics. But no; we were not 
able to secure such action. I plead today 
that we secure such action by the United 
Nations and the Allied Commission in 
the Far East as to make people realize 
that what is happening is not the result 
of American imperialism. I know that 
the Congress and the people of America 
do not want imperialism. They want a 
method of action with, if it is possible, 
an absence of politics. 

General MacArthur's position in Korea 
may easily have in the future a parallel 
in General Eisenhower’s position in the 
defense of the Atlantic nations. We 
must clear up MacArthur’s status and 
authority now if we wish to avoid a 
future tragic embarrassment over Gen- 
eral Eisenhower. 

The people must have the facts. It is 
totally inadequate to investigate a sub- 
ject of this magnitude with such spe- 
cialized, limited instruments as standing 
committees. Each deals with a small 
part of the subject, and there is little 
correlation between such committees. 

Mr. President, this proposal would re- 
move from a committee only four of its 
members. The committees have many 
other things to look into. The proposal 
would take only two members on each 
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side from a committee, two Republicans 
and two Democrats, so the other mem- 
bers of a committee can spend their time 
on matters of legislation. Such action 
will give the people an idea and a realiza- 
tion that Congress itself, on a bipartisan 
theory, wants to obtain all the facts, so 
they may present them to the people of 
the United States and to the people of 
the world. 

Lr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Humpurey in the Chair). Does the 
Senator from Michigan yield to the Sen- 
ator from Ohio? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. BRICKER. What are the com- 
mittees included in the Senator's resolu- 
tion? 

Mr.FERGUSON. The Committees on 
Foreign Relations, the Committees on 
Appropriations and the Committees on 
Armed Services, of both Houses. 
` Only a special joint committee, made 
up of representatives from several com- 
mittees, can have the scope and unity 
needed to deal with the broad field in- 
volved in this investigation, and properly 
bring it into focus. 

It has been advanced as an argument 
against Senate Concurrent Resolution 25 
that the line of reasoning which pro- 
motes broad committee representation 
on the special joint committee could be 
extended almost indefinitely. It has 
been said that the Committees on Expen- 
ditures and Finance, or Ways and Means, 
might also be represented. There is a 
certain logic in that observation, but it 
does not defeat but merely emphasizes 
the necessary character of the joint com- 
mittee I propose. I have provided for 
representation from the Committees on 
Foreign Relations, Armed Services, and 
Appropriations. The opponents of my 
resolution concede my point when they 
would join the first two committees for + 
similar purpose. 

In other words, the opponents of my 
resolution come in before us and say, 
“We will use in the Senate alone—none 
in the House, but in the Senate alone— 
the Armed Services Committee and the 
Foreign Relations Committee.” They 
may even add that my proposed com- 
mittee would be too large. Well, their 
proposal calls for a committee of 26 
members, 13 from each committee, since 
they would take all the members of the 
two committees, incidentally making it 
impossible or highly difficult to perform 
any other committee functions if they 
go into this matter as it should be gone 
into. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I am sure the Senator 
from Michigan realizes, does he not, that 
members of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee and members of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, if they are properly 
to discharge their functions, must be well 
apprised of many of the facts the Sen- 
ator says should be brought out for the 
benefit of the public. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Yes. Under my 
concurrent resolution there would be 
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four members from each of those com- 
mittees, or eight in all. 

Mr. LONG. Would not the Senator’s 
resolution have the effect of leaving off a 
majority of the members on each of the 
committees? Can the Senator think of 
anything more important on which they 
can inform themselves than the matter 
the Senator is discussing? 

Mr. FERGUSON. We expect other 
members to be able to sit in on the hear- 
ings when they desire. They would not 
be excluded. But if we are going to have 
the absolute confidence of the American 
people, the investigation must be broad; 
it must include the House as well as the 
Senate, and it must have the cross sec- 
tion of direct responsibility that comes 
from representation of the Appropria- 
tions Committees. 

Mr. LONG. Of course, there is noth- 
ing to prevent the House from investi- 
gating the matter. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Iam coming to that 
later, and I shall show that the super- 
imposing of one investigation upon an- 
other is undesirable and not practicable. 

When I urge a broad base of represen- 
tation on this investigating committee, 
I speak also for the vital responsibilities 
of the Appropriations Committees in the 
matter. Those who have joined me in 
supporting the resolution believe all these 
committees should be embraced as in- 
cluding those elements of Congress 
which have the greatest and most direct 
responsibility in the area. If the size of 
the committee should be further en- 
larged to include other elements with 
direct responsibility, I am sure the prin- 
ciple for which I speak would accommo- 
date them, provided the committee did 
not thereby become unwieldly. 

ONLY BY A SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE CAN 


DUPLICATION, CONFUSION AND DISUNITY BE 
AVOIDED 


If a special joint committee is not 
created and charged with this duty, then 
each body—the Senate and the House— 
will launch investigations on their own. 
Not only will the two branches of Con- 
gress be in competition, but within each 
branch further competition will be in- 
tensified. At least three committees in 
the Senate have a direct, jurisdictional 
interest in some phase of the Far East 
problem—Foreign Relations, Armed 
Services, and Appropriations. Other 
committees, whose interest may be less 
direct, could readily find grounds to sus- 
tain their right to inquire into many 
phases of the Far Eastern situation. 
Over in the House the same condition 
prevails. 

Thus, in the absence of a single joint 
committee, there will be a minimum of 
six committees in both houses of Con- 
gress which are capable of asserting a 
direct jurisdiction over matter involved 
in this investigation. The number 
could easily become greater as the mag- 
nitude of the subject is fully grasped. 

The question is: Can we afford the 
duplication, confusion, and disunity this 
will produce? In ordinary matters we 
may be able to afford the luxury of dup- 
lication, confusion, and disunity which 
is the price of protecting committee in- 
tegrities. But even in such cases, stu- 
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dents of government point out how du- 
plication is an expensive luxury, detri- 
mental to the efficiency and capacity of 
Congress in dealing with modern prob- 
lems. 

And the far eastern problem is not an 
ordinary problem. Our whole people 
and the Nation’s entire economic system 
is bound up with this situation. Some 
200,000 of our boys face the fate of the 
60,000 casualties we have already suf- 
fered in Korea. Our people are aroused 
and confounded. We must act to limit 
any future losses, while making our past 
casualties meaningful. The future se- 
curity and national interests of the 
United States in the Far East are at 
stake. Clearly this is a crisis which goes 
far beyond the ordinary emergencies to 
which we have become accustomed in 
recent years. 

In such circumstances, can we afford 
the confusion and disunity that will re- 
sult if we indulge in absurd duplication 
of effort? Think what will happen if 
half a dozen or more committees of the 
Senate and the House assert their claims 
to investigate this matter. Witnesses 
will be forced to offer the same testi- 
mony to many different committees at 
different places and at different times. 
The press and the air waves will be filled 
with conflicting stories as different wit- 
nesses deal with many uncoordinated 
phases of the subject. The scramble by 
many committees for documentary ma- 
terial will all but swamp the executive 
departments. Statements, releases, and 
reports will descend upon the public like 
an avalanche. 

All this is bound to happen if we turn 
loose on this investigation the stand- 
ing committees of both Houses of Con- 
gress? Could we find a more ideal for- 
mula for confusion, partisanship, and 
disunity? Should we not—if we profess 
to be statesmen with the best interests 
of our country at heart—adopt any con- 
structive instrument which promises to 
avoid such disastrous results? 

I firmly believe it is wise to do so. I 
believe it is our duty to do so. If we 
can reduce confusion, if we can soften 
partisanship, and if we can build unity, 
I believe we ought to do so. 

That is why I have proposed a special 
joint committee—a single committee 
representing Congress as a whole—to 
conduct this inquiry. Then the wit- 
nesses will appear but once, and only one 
set of essential documents will be re- 
quired. All the facts will then be em- 
bodied in one single report. Television, 
radio, and press then will be dealing with 
the same information, at the same time, 
because it will be coming from one 
source. Instead of having facts devel- 
oped piecemeal in different places, all of 
them will be coordinated, as they should 
be. 
This will set an example of unity for 
our people. It will not confuse them. 
In the end it will not anger them, as 
discordant voices are bound to do. If we 
honestly seek support of our people be- 
hind our policies, a special joint com- 
mittee is the instrument and formula by 
which to win that support. 
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ONLY A SPECIAL JOINT BIPARTISAN COMMIT- 
TEE— WITH EQUAL MEMBERSHIP FROM BOTH 
POLITICAL PARTIES—CAN ESTABLISH GOOD 
FAITH IN BIPARTISAN EFFORT AND CAN AVOID 
THE PITFALLS OF PARTISAN CONFLICT 
Under this subheading, Mr. President, 

I stress the words “with equal member- 
ship from both political parties.” That 
is the means of assuring a genuine bi- 
partisan or nonpartisan approach. Mr. 
President, the concurrent resolution pro- 
poses that the majority select their mem- 
bers of the special joint committee and 
that the minority select their members 
of the special joint committee, so that 
the people back home will feel that the 
best possible representation from the 
regular committees has been obtained 
for each political party, and that, there- 
fore, the special joint committee will be 
genuinely bipartisan. 

I plead with members of the majority 
party who control our proceedings to 
recognize the cardinal fact I have stated 
in this subheading. The Democratic 
Administration has repeatedly said that 
it wishes to raise above the level of parti- 
sanship our discussions on national and 
international policies. It has adopted 
many devices, declaring that such de- 
vices have established bipartisan coop- 
eration. But always the effort has been 
tainted from the outside because the ad- 
ministration itself injected partisanship 
by the methods it used. 

Mr. President, when the majority con- 
trol in the Senate was obtained by the 
Democrats in 1949, it was necessary to 
change the ratio of party representation 
on certain committees. The prevailing 
ratio was 7 to 6. But what was the first 
committee to be changed to a ratio of 
8 to 5, even though other committees 
were unchanged? It was the Foreign 
Relations Committee. That gratuitous 
arrangement by the newly organized ma- 
jority in 1949 was some measure of the 
Democrats’ real interest in genuine bi- 
partisanship in foreign policy. 

Now rumors are going about that as 
a result of the death of my distinguished 
colleague, the late Senator Vanderberg— 
who was chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee during the time when 
the Republicans were the majority 
party—the Democrats, who now are in 
the majority in the Senate, intend—in- 
stead of keeping the party representa- 
tion on that committee at 7 to 6, as it 
was—to change the representation on 
the committee to 8 to 5. Will that be real 
bipartisanship? Oh, Mr. President, I 
plead with the Senate not to change the 
membership of that committee; I plead 
with the Senate to let the representation 
on that committee remain as it is, so 
that public confidence will be restored 
and so that the people of the country 
will feel that here in the Senate there is 
a real interest in bipartisanship. 

The administration and the Demo- 
cratic majority here in the Senate have 
too often demonstrated the way they 
want to operate bipartisanship. The ad- 
ministration has selected the men whom 
they wanted to represent the minority 
in their bipartisan councils. All too fre- 
quently the Democrats have employed 
committees which were unequal in party 
membership, unrepresentative of minor- 
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ity strength and sometimes sentiments, 
and always dominated by the majority 
party, to serve as bipartisan spokesmen. 

Mr. President, not so many months 
ago, here in the Senate we faced a re- 
fusal on the part of the majority even 
to permit the minority to recommend its 
own members to serve on a joint com- 
mittee. It is in the light of that back- 
ground that I now plead with the Sen- 
ate to adopt this concurrent resolution, 
which sets forth how the membership of 
the proposed special joint committee 
will be obtained—namely, to have an 
equal membership from each side of the 
aisle, with each side to select its own 
members on the special joint commit- 
tee. In that way, each side will be able 
to select those whom it believes best 
qualified for service on the Special Joint 
Committee and its exceedingly impor- 
tant mission. 

Mr. President, I have often said, and 
I say once again, that if the administra- 
tion and the majority party are really 
sincere and desirous of bipartisan coop- 
eration on great national interests, they 
will have to pay the price for it. That 
price is good faith with us in the ele- 
ments of bipartisanship. 

Mr. President, I repeat that that price 
is good faith with those of us in the 
minority in the elements of bipartisan- 
ship. 

The majority may have the best will 
in the world toward the minority, and 
the minority toward them; but they can- 
not establish bona fide bipartisanship if 
they insist upon picking the Senators 
they want from our side to cooperate 
with them. They must permit us to pick 
our own representatives. It is not 
bona fide bipartisanship if there is in- 
equality of representation or if the 
majority determines to dominate the 
membership of bodies set up to deal with 
matters op which bipartisan cooperation 
is desired. 

Mr. President, the special joint com- 
mittee proposed to be set up in accord- 
ance with my cencurrent resolution 
would not be an ordinary committee 
which would be used to formulate legis- 
lation. It would be a special joint com- 
mittee for the special purpose of obtain- 
ing, in unbiased fashion, the facts and 
the actual truth in this critical far east- 
ern situation. The purpose of the in- 
vestigation would be to obtain the truth 
and the facts for the people of America, 
the people who must fight any war for 
America and for a free world. They are 
the ones who should know the facts, and 
the purpose of the concurrent resolu- 
tion and of the special joint committee 
proposed to be established is to obtain 
the facts. 

In our system of government, the ma- 
jority party has the right and the power 
to control the committees of Congress, 
In all ordinary matters of legislation, 
we of the minority recognize that right, 
and we cooperate in sustaining it. The 
majority has the responsibility to take 
the initiative. The majority has con- 
trol of the committees, and is able to 
do so. We of the minority want the ma- 
jority to do so. But the majority itself 
has recognized that there are some ques- 
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tions of great national concern which 
ought to be dealt with on a bipartisan or 
nonpartisan basis. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. FERGUSON. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. I would not like to have 
the Recorp indicate what I am sure the 
Senator from Michigan does not mean, 
namely, that the Democratic Party has 
picked the Republican members of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee and 
the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee. Those Republican members were 
designated by the Republican member- 
ship of the Senate. 

Mr. FERGUSON. That is correct. I 
was referring particularly to the admin- 
istration practice of selecting those Re- 
publicans whom it wished to serve on 
bipartisan councils in foreign relations, 
without consulting the mechanics of our 
party organization. Also, I was refer- 
ring to the special congressional com- 
mittees which have previously been set 
up, on which the minority representa. 
tion was determined by the majority 
party and not through the minority’s 
own choice. The Kefauver committee is 
a particular example of the situation to 
which I was referring. 

Mr. LONG. Of course, Mr. President, 
the odd thing, let me say, which I would 
mention at this point is that the only 
committee which my mail suggests in- 
vestigate this matter is, not the special 
joint committee the Senator from Mich- 
igan has in mind or the Senate Armed 
Services Committee or the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, but the Ke- 
fauver committee. Oddly enough, I have 
received many letters in which it is sug- 
gested that the Kefauver committee be 
the one to investigate General MacAr- 
thur. Perhaps the mail received by the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. FERGUSON] 
has reflected the same thing. 

Mr. FERGUSON. No; my mail has 
not reflected that. I might say that it 
has not been possible for my staff to open 
all of the many bags of mail which have 
been sent to me, let alone for us to read 
all those letters. However, the mail 
which we have been able to examine has 
contained no suggestion of what the 
Senator from Louisiana has just stated. 

Mr. President, we of the minority 
have often taken the same view that 
the majority has taken, namely, that 
there are some questions of great na- 
tional concern which should be dealt 
with on a bipartisan or a nonpartisan 
basis. We have been willing to cooper- 
ate in that spirit. The essence of real 
bipartisanship was present; and then, 
either the administration or the ma- 
jority would take some action to assert 
their own partisan control—by selecting 
our representatives on the committees 
for us or by placing us in an inferior 
position, a position of inequality, in the 
case of the so-called bipartisan commit- 
tees. In that connection I have previ- 
ously mentioned the changing of repre- 
sentation on the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee—supposedly the home of bipar- 
tisanship—from a ratio of 7 to 6 to 8 
to 5. I might add here that this was 
never the spirit of that committee in 
the Eightieth Congress, when Senator 
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Vandenberg set the policy of reporting 
nothing except by a unanimous vote of 
the committee. 

If the majority wishes to do this, it 
has the power to do so. If the majority 
wishes to assert its full political pre- 
rogatives, there is nothing to stop it 
from doing so. But it must then stop 
talking about bipartisan cooperation. 
It cannot have dominant control capable 
of forcing the minority to accept its 
views and also get bipartisan coopera- 
tion at the same time. 

The administration seeks to give the 
American people the impression that bi- 
partisan cooperation is a good faith 
partnership between the parties to deal 
with great national interests without 
partisanship. But what good is a part- 
nership when one partner constantly 
asserts his domination and the other is 
placed in an inferior position? How can 
the minority cooperate in a bipartisan 
manner, when the views of the dominant 
majority can be forced upon the mi- 
nority? It may be that nonpartisan co- 
operation is an ideal impossible of at- 
tainment. It may be that the majority 
party is satisfied with lip-service to the 
bipartisan ideal. 

The present instance is a test of 
whether the ideal can be attained and 
whether the majority can rise above 
its own partisanship to join with us in 
a bipartisan committee in good faith. 
Will the majority allow the Senate to 
vote upon this important matter? Will 
the majority join with us in this genuine 
bipartisan effort? Here, indeed, is a real 
test of bipartisanship spirit. 

The coming inquiry into United States 
foreign policies is of the highest national 
interest. It ought to be conducted in a 
nonpartisan or bipartisan spirit. The ef- 
fort ought to be made in good faith by 
giving the minority equality of repre- 
sentation and the privilege of selecting 
its own representatives. The only in- 
strument that can do this is a single 
joint committee, equally balanced be- 
tween the parties, and with each party 
free to select its own representatives 
from the several committees in the Sen- 
ate and the House who are to participate. 

Anything short of this will deny the 
bipartisan ideal from the very beginning, 
If separate standing committees attempt 
to do the job, as the majority now insists, 
partisanship is thereby asserted from the 
very beginning. This comes from the 
very nature of standing committees, 
which are organized and controlled by 
the majority party. As I say, while this 
is all right so far as ordinary matters 
go, it falls short of the element needed 
to establish bipartisanship in good faith 
where great national interests are con- 
cerned, as they are in this case. 

Partisan control of standing commit- 
tees carries with it, necessarily, partisan 


powers and privileges which put the 
minority in an inferior position. The 
minority does not want the kind of co- 
operation that puts the lamb ins:de the 
tiger, and the public interest is not 
served by that kind of cooperation. But 
that is what control over the standing 
committees amouuts to, and that is why 
the minority so often has viewed ad- 
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ministration proposals in the name of 
bipartisanship with suspicion. That is 
the way the people back home must look 
at this as well. 

Only equality of representation can 
allay that suspicion in this instance, and 
if equality cannot be granted then talk 
of bipartisan action and unity of action 
had better be abandoned. 

I know it will be said that the minority 
does have representation on all standing 
committees. That is true. But when 
that statement is applied to the present 
issue it loses sight of the fact that our 
representation on standing committees 
is itself determined within the context 
of partisanship and political considera- 
tions. Our minorities on these commit- 
tees do cooperate as best they can with 
the majority, as has been demonstrated 
over and over again. But it is done 
within the framework of majority con- 
trol. 

We now seek a higher ideal, the ideal 
of nonpartisan unity and cooperation. 
This requires the majority in these 
special cases of great national interest 
to grant us equality in representation on 
any committee set up to deal with these 
great questions. 

The present instance makes such an 
approach indispensable. We are in- 
volved in an area which has never been 
in the past a subject of the bipartisan- 
ship which has been professed in other 
areas of foreign policy. In other words, 
bipartisanship has never been had or 
even attempted in the Far East. That 
is an area where policies have been con- 
trolled exclusively by the White House 
and ths Department of State. It is not 
too much to say that the present con- 
fusion and disunity which surrounds our 
far-eastern policy refiects that fact. It 
certainly is not too much to say that, if 
the situation is to be rectified, if unity 
is to be desired and realized, it can only 
be brought about now by an approach 
through the method of genuine biparti- 
san inquiry which this resolution pro- 
poses. p 

Mr. President, just before I rose to 
make these remarks an unusual thing 
occurred. The majority leader an- 
nounced a series of bills which will be 
taken up. That is one reason for my 
addressing the Senate tonight. I hope 
that the majority leader may reconsider 
the matter of calling up the daylight- 
saving bill for the District of Columbia 
and substitute consideration of the vital 
resolution that now lies on the table, 

Think of it, Mr. President, daylight- 
saving time must come in before we can 
be afforded an opportunity to vote on 
such an important question as this in- 
vestigation of the far-eastern problem, a 
problem which concerns all America. 
Daylight-saving time is proposed in a bill 
which will give to those who are here in 
the District of Columbia one more hour 
of daylight, in which they may have 
their pleasures. But, Mr. President, it 
will not affect the dark hours of the men 
who are in Korea, nor the homes that 
have been stricken and are yet to be 
stricken by casualties suffered in Korea. 
It will not affect the hopes and the 
aspiration of the far-eastern people who 
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are looking for light, that America may 
say what our policy is in the Far East. 

I earnestly hope the majority leader 
will not recess the Senate tonight, but 
will adjourn it, so that the Senate may 
vote tomorrow upon Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 25, to create a real bipartisan, 
nonpartisan special committee of both 
Houses of Congress, to investigate and 
evaluate our position and policies in the 
Far East. Will not the majority leader 
permit the Senate to vote upon this mat- 
ter by adjourning the Senate tonight? 


RECESS 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I am sure 
that the distinguished senior Senator 
from Michigan realizes that the major- 
ity leader at this moment is not on the 
floor. I now move that the Senate take 
a recess until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 47 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Tuesday, 
April 24, 1951, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate April 23 (legislative day of April 
17), 1951: 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

Willard L. Beaulac, of Rhode Island, a For- 
eign Service officer of the class of career min- 
ister, now ambassador extraordinary and 
plenipotentiary to Colombia, to be ambas- 
sador extraordinary and plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to Cuba. 

ADMINISTRATOR OF THE RECONSTRUCTION 

FINANCE CORPORATION 

W. Stuart Symington, of Missouri, to be 
Administrator of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation. 


GOVERNOR OF THE TERRITORY OF HAWAII 

Oren E. Long, of Hawaii, to be Governor 
of the Territory of Hawaii, vice Ingram M. 
Stainback, resigned. 

IN THE PuBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 

The following-named candidates for ap- 
pointment in the Regular Corps of the Pub- 
lic Health Service: 
To be surgeon (equivalent to the Army rank 

of major), effective date of acceptance 

C. Dudley Miller 


To be dental surgeon (equivalent to the 
Army rank of major), effective date of 
acceptance 
Peter B. Drez 


To be senior assistant dental surgeon 
(equivalent to the Army rank of captain), 
effective date of acceptance 

Frank C. Sammis, Jr. 


To be senior assistant pharmacists (equiva- 
lent to the Army rank of captain), effective 
date of acceptance 

Reede M. Ames 

Frank E. Dondero Jacob Levy 

Eileen Foley Paul R. Jolly 

To be junior assistant pharmacist (equiva- 
lent to the Army rank of second lieuten- 
ant), effective date of acceptance 
Joseph N. Salvino 

To be senior scientist (equivalent to the 
Army rank of lieutenant colonel), efective 
date of acceptance . 
Herbert E. Stokinger 

To be sanitarian (equivalent to the Army 
rank of major), effective date of accept- 
ance 
John C. Eason, Jr. 


Milton W. Skolaut 
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To be senior assistant sanitarian (equivalent 
to the Army rank of captain), effective 
date of acceptance 


Wallace W. Jonz 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate April 23 (legislative day of 
April 17), 1951: 

District or COLUMBIA 

James E. Colliflower to be a member of the 
District of Columbia Redevelopment Land 
Agency, for a term of 5 years, effective on 
and after March 4, 1951. 

FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 

Robert L. Farrington to be Cooperative 
Bank Commissioner of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration, 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 


Grover C. Richman, Jr., to be United States 
attorney for the district of New Jersey. 


WITHDRAWALS 


Executive nominations withdrawn 
from the Senate April 23 (legislative day 
of April 17), 1951: 

POSTMASTERS 
MISSISSIPPI 
Mrs. Callie R. Davis, Handsboro, Miss, 
Earl M. Whitehead, Roxie, Miss. 
WISCONSIN 
Mrs. Ireen L. Kennedy, Shell Lake, Wis. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, APRIL 23, 1951 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

Rev. Dawyer D. Gross, pastor of the 
First Baptist Church, Clyde, N. C., offered 
the following prayer: 


Our Father who art in heaven, we 
thank Thee that Thou hast created of 
one blood all the nations to dwell on the 
face of the earth, and that Thou hast 
called us all alike to the way of abun- 
dant and eternal life. 

We pray for the success of all just and 
righteous efforts by the leaders of the 
various nations, that Thy kingdom may 
come and that Thy will may be done on 
earth as in heaven. 

Grant the continued favor of Thy 
grace upon the United Nations, upon the 
President, the Congress, the courts, and 
the agencies of this Government; and 
lead us in the way of truth. Through 
our Lord Jesus Christ. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Losin E April 19, 1951, was read and 
approved 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Carrell, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had adopted the follow- 
ing resolution: 

Senate Resolution 130 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow and deep regret the an- 
nouncement of the death of Hon. ARTKUR H. 
VANDENBERG, late a Senator from the State of 
Michigan and a former President pro tem- 
pore of the Senate. 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed 
by the President of the Senate to attend the 
funeral of the dec aged Senator. 
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Resolved, That the Secretary communicate 
these resolutions to the House of Representa- 
tives and transmit a copy thereof to the fam- 
ily of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect 
to the memory of the deceased, the Senate 
take a recess until 12 o'clock meridian on 
Monday next. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE CLERK OF 
THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 


the following communication from the 


Clerk of the House: 
ÅPRIL 23, 1951. 
The Honorable the SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives. 

Sin: This office is in receipt of a certificate 
of election in due form of law for the Honor- 
able Joun Warrs as a Representative-elect 
to the Eighty-second Congress from the Sixth 
Congressional District of the State of Ken- 
tucky, to fill the vacancy caused by the resig- 
nation of the Honorable THomas R. UNDER- 
woop. 

This special election was held on April 14, 


Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives. 


SWEARING IN OF MEMBER 


Mr. WATTS appeared at the bar of the 
House and took the oath of office. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. BOGGS of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks and include a report 
of the Federal grand jury at Detroit, 
Mich., and a letter from the Attorney 
General. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

(Mr. Boces of Louisiana addressed 
the House. His remarks appear in the 
Appendix.] 


EXPENSES OF DEFENSE PRODUCTION 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 238) making an emergency 
appropriation for the fiscal year 1951, 
and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved, etc., That there are hereby ap- 

ted, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, for an addi- 
tional amount for “Expenses of defense pro- 
duction,” $10,000,000: Provided, That ex- 
penditures from this appropriation shall be 


charged to the applicable appropriation 
whenever the Third Supplemental Appro- 
priation Act, 1951, is enacted into law, 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. TABER. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, as I understand, 
there was $33,000,000 in the third sup- 
plemental appropriation bill for the pur- 
poses that have been stated in this joint 
resolution. Is that correct? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; that is correct, 

Mr. TABER. The Senate is still con- 
sidering the third supplemental bill. I 
do not think anyone can say when they 
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may conclude. These people are out of 
money, as I understand, for their payroll 
as of something like the ist of May. 

Mr. THOMAS. The 27th of April, I 
will say to the gentleman. 

Mr. TABER. I hope these agencies 
will not require the whole $33,000,000. 
I am inclined to think they are gather- 
ing strength rather slowly, and that it 
will not be altogether necessary. Un- 
doubtedly this item, which is less than 
a third of the amount carried in the 
supplemental eppropriation bill, will 
have to be provided before the bill itself 
can be passed, so I shall not object to 
the consideration of this joint resolu- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN THE 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Surplus Property of the Commit- 
tee on Expenditures in the Executive De- 
partments be permitted to sit during 
general debate during the session of the 
House this afternoon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 


SECRETARY OF STATE ACHESON 


Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, Secretary 
of State Dean Acheson should resign at 
once if he has any respect for himself, 
any respect for the American people who 
he presumes to, but does not, represent. 
His resignation is long overdue. If he 
refuses to resign, in my opinion, it is 
mandatory that the Congress should 
take action to remove him. 

The bungling foreign policies of the 
State Department under his direction, 
his pro-British views, his coddling of 
Alger Hiss and similar ilk, his bungling 
policies of appeasement in world affairs 
have brought about a confusion that 
may permit the Soviets to pick off the 
countries of the world one at a time and 
permit the war lords of the Kremlin to 
dominate the world. 

We are being sold out, and the quicker 
he is removed the better it will be for our 
Nation. He has destroyed the unity of 
our country, destroyed the confidence of 
the American people in their Govern- 
ment, and brought about a situation that 
may well spell disaster. 

Joe Stalin and the tyrants of Moscow 
cheered MacArthur’s removal. Socialist 
Britain is jubilantly happy that he has 
been let out; but the devoted, loyal, 
liberty-loving Americans are shocked 
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and aroused as never before and demand 
that action be taken against those who 
have brought about General Mac- 
Arthur’s removal. 

To my way of thinking, Acheson is the 
unwitting, unsuspecting tool of the 
scheming British Socialist Party which 
would have collapsed several years ago if 
it had not been subsidized to the extent 
of $5,000,000,000 by the American tax- 
payers. 

The arrogant inner White House 
clique’s defiance of the Congress makes 
it necessary for the Congress to do some 
firing also. With me, Acheson rates the 
No. 1 priority. Continuing him and his 
spineless satellites in the State Depart- 
ment means the disunity of our people. 
What we need in the State Department 
are sound, clear-thinking, practical 
Americans; alert, strong, firm, intelligent 
leaders in this crisis and tragic hour to 
guide the destiny of our Nation. It is 
time to rid ourselves of Dean Acheson; 
rake over the State Department, clean 
house, and put no one but sound-think- 
ing Americans on guard, 

The time for action is now. Dean 
Acheson has proven himself unqualified. 
His inconsistent foreign policy, his un- 
wise, abitrary decisions, his loss of re- 
spect by the American people make him 
unfit to continue to direct our foreign 
policy. We will never have unity in this 
Nation necessary to make the supreme 
effort in this critical hour until Acheson 
and his crowd of intellectual idealists, 
dreamers, one-worlders, do-gooders, and 
stupid policy makers are removed. 

Acheson must go. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mr. VAIL asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 hour 
today, following the legislative program 
and any special orders heretofore 
entered. 

Mr. CRAWFORD asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 30 
minutes tomorrow, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that leave of absence 
may be given the gentleman from New 
York {Mr. Javirs] for the next few days 
because of the death of his mother. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 


COMMEMORATION OF POLISH CONSTITU- 
TION DAY 7 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that on May 3, in 
commemoration of the adoption of the 
Polish Constitution, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. DINGELL] may have con- 
trol of the time for a period of 2 hours, 
following the disposition of matters on 
the Speaker’s desk and other legislative 
business; and that the gentleman from 
Michigan may have the right to yield 
time to other Members during that time. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 
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ACQUISITION AND DISPOSITION OF LAND 
BY ARMED SERVICES AND CIVIL DE- 
FENSE 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 198 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the adop- 
tion of this resolution it shall be in order 
to move that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 3096) relating to the acquisition and 
disposition of land and interests in land by 
the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Federal Civil 
Defense Administration. That after general 
debate, which shall be confined to the bill 
and continue not to exceed 1 hour, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Armed Services, the bill shall 
be read for amendment under the 5-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the considera- 
tion of the bill for amendment, the Commit- 
tee shall rise and report the bill to the House 
with such amendments as may have been 
adopted and the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without in- 
tervening motion except one motion to re- 
commit. 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, this is a bill 
reported by the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, which gives the committee cer- 
tain watchdog rights over expenditures 
made by the armed services. 

There was no opposition in the Com- 
mittee on Rules, and I do not know of 
any opposition that exists anywhere to 
the bill. There is no desire on my part 
to extend the discussion. However, I 
yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. ALLEN]. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I have no requests for time. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question. 

The previous question was ordered, 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 3096) relating to the ac- 
quisition and disposition of land and in- 
terest in land by the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, and Federal Civil Defense Admin- 
istration. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 2096, with Mr. 
Deane in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, the pur- 
pose of the proposed legislation is to re- 
quire the Secretary of the Army, the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, the Secretary of the 
Air Force, or the Administrator of the 
Federal Civil Defense Administration, as 
the case may be, to come into agreement 
with the Senate and House Committees 
on Armed Services with respect to cer- 
tain real estate actions by or for the use 
of the enumerated agencies. 

The specific actions which are required 
to be reported are: 
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First. The acquisition of real property 
where fee title is to be acquired. 

Second. All leases to the United States 
of real property having an annual rental 
in excess of $50,000. 

Third. Leases of Government-owned 
real property where the annual rental is 
in excess of $50,000, leases for agricul- 
tural or grazing purposes being exempted 
from this requirement. 

Fourth. All transfers of Government- 
owned real property under the jurisdic- 
tion of any of the enumerated depart- 
ments to other Federal agencies or 
States, including transfers between the 
military departments, 

Fifth. All reports of excess Govern- 
ment-owned real property to a disposal 
agency. 

At the appropriate time I will offer an 
amendment to substitute the figure 
$10,000 for the figure $50,000, in items 2 
and 3. 

Section 2 of the act specifically pro- 
vides that the provisions of the act apply 
only to real property within continental 
United States, Alaska, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico, and further provides that 
the act shall not apply to real property 
pertaining to river and harbor and flood- 
control projects. 

During World War II the House Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs became con- 
cerned over the acquisition and disposal 
of large amounts of real estate, or in- 
terest therein, by the Department of the 
Navy. That committee felt that it would 
be in the public interest to have those 
transactions by the Navy scrutinized by 
the committee. As a consequence, it 
added a proviso in the act of April 4, 
1944—Public Law 289, Seventy-eighth 
Congress, second session—which re- 
quired the Secretary of the Navy to come 
into agreement with the Naval Affairs 

omm 0 e Senate and House of 
Representatives prior to the acquisition 
or disposal, by lease or otherwise, of any 
land acquired for naval use under the 
authority of that or any other act, with © 
respect to the terms of such prospective 
acquisitions or disposals. As a result the 
Navy thereafter reported all such trans- 
actions to the Senate and House Naval 
Affairs Committees and, since the incep- 
tion of the Eigh ngress, has re- 
ported all such actions to the Senate and 
House Committees on Armed Services. 
At the presen’ the actions number 
approximately 75 per month and within 
the House Cominittee on Armed Serv- 
ices, those actions are processed by a 
subcommittee of five, including the 
chairman of the committee and the 
ranking minority member of the com- 
mittee, before approval by the full com- 
mittee. 

In recent weeks the General Services 
Administration proposed to acquire, by 
lease, two or more new apartment build- 
ings in the city of Washington, for office 
space for two of the military depart- 
ments. There was no statutory require- 
ment that the military departments 
make known their needs in this respect, 
nor is there any statutory requirement 
that the General Services Administra- 
tion must give any accounting of the de- 
tails concerning proposed leases for the 
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use of the military departments. There- 
fore, the committee was without legal 
authority to prevent the proposed acqui- 
sition for the ue of the military depart- 
ments, Nevertheless, under the investi- 
gative authority granted to the commit- 
tee by the House of Representatives, the 
committee instituted an investigation of 
the necessity for the proposed leasing of 
the apartment buildings. On April 3, 
1951, the committee unanimously ap- 
proved a subcommittee’ report which 
held that the proposed acquisitions by 
lease were not justified and should not 
be executed. The only remedy then 
available to the committee was to advise 
the Secretary of Defense of the conclu- 
sions of the committee. Those conclu- 
sions could have been ignored. Fortu- 
nately, they were not. This recent 
transaction very clearly points out the 
necessity to grant the House and Sen- 
ate Committees on Armed Services a rea- 
sonable statutory authority to supervise 
such transactions. While the granting 
of such authority will substantially in- 
crease the workload of the committee, it 
should be done in the public interest. 

It will be recalled that real estate 
transactions involving many millions of 
dollars were made by the military de- 
partments during the last war, under 
general administrative authority. The 
committee does not say that a large num- 
ber of such transactions may again be- 
come necessary. However, it does say 
that, if that necessity arises, the best in- 
terests of the taxpayer can be served by 
permitting the appropriate congressional 
committees to inquire into the propriety 
of such acquisitions before they are con- 
summated. The committee also feels 
that commensurate authority should be 
granted governing disposals of real estate 
or interests therein and has so provided. 

Under the act of April 4, 1944—Public 
Law 289, Seventy-eighth Congress—the 
Navy has reported all acquisitions and 
disposals, regardless of the consideration 
involved. As a result, the leasing of 
garage space for 1 month for a marine 
recruiting officer, involving a considera- 
tion of only $5, has been reported to the 
committee. The committee recognizes 
that this places a rather heavy adminis- 
trative burden on both the Navy and the 
committee. However, both the Navy and 
the committee have conscientiously dis- 
charged their obligation under the law. 
During the course of public hearings on 
the proposed legislation, it became ap- 
parent that if the Army and the Air 
Force were to report all similar real- 
estate transactions, regardless of the type 
of acquisition or disposal or the mone- 
tary consideration involved, it would be 
necessary to report on an exceedingly 
large number of projects. Even prior 
to the accelerated defense program sub- 
sequent to June 1950, it was learned that 
approximately 25,000 Army projects an- 
nually would be involved. The commit- 
tee has no desire to pass upon matters 
such as grazing permits, rivers and har- 
bors and flood-control projects which are 
within the civil functions of the Corps of 
Engineers. Its chief concern lies in 
those military projects which entail a 
sizable monetary consideration. Nor 
does it desire to place any additional ad- 
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ministrative responsibility on the mili- 
tary departments without expectation of 
producing results commensurate with 
the efforts required. 

With this in mind, the committee pre- 
pared the present bill and is of the opin- 
ion that it will meet the present objec- 
tives concerning acquisitions and dispos- 
als of real estate by the military depart- 
ments and the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration. 

In addition to the restrictions placed 
on the Navy in the act of April 4, 1944, 
hereinbefore cited, the committee wrote 
an additional restriction on the Depart- 
ments of the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
on the land grant or transfer of real es- 
tate or fixtures, or interest in such prop- 
erty. That restriction was contained in 
section 407 of H. R. 9893, which bill sub- 
sequently became Public Law 910 of the 
Eighty-second Congress, first session, 
When the President signed that act, he 
forwarded a message to the Congress 
protesting the provisions of section 407, 
The committee is willing to concede that 
provisions of section 407, Public Law 910, 
are onerous to the military departments 
and that the previously mentioned pro- 
viso in the act of April 4, 1944, is an ad- 
ministrative burden to the Navy. The 
committee is willing to relax these pro- 
visions and has provided for their re- 
peal in section 4 of the proposed legis- 
lation. However, the committee is not 
willing to relinquish its position with re- 
gard to these provisions unless granted 
the more general authority set forth in 
the proposed legislation. 

The proposed legislation is a com- 
mittee bill. The committee contends 
that the Congress has a responsibility to 
discharge through its appropriate legis- 
lative committees in this matter and 
urges that the proposed legislation be 
enacted. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. ARENDS. I might say for the 
benefit of the House, in keeping with 
what the chairman has already stated, 
this bill is so vital, so necessary, and so 
objective that I hope there will be no 
one who will be inclined to offer any 
opposition to it. 

Mr. VINSON. As evidence of that 
fact no doubt you read in the paper 
where the Department of Defense was 
going to bring some 14,000 employees 
here and was in the process of closing 
out leases for the rental of three or four 
big apartment houses. While we did not 
have jurisdiction lacking the authority 
provided by this bill, nevertheless, under 
the powers of the committee we did have 
jurisdiction to make inquiry. So we 
made an inquiry, and as a result we 
pointed out to the Department of De- 
fense the fallacy of their procedure, and 
they abandoned it. 

This bill will save millions, and mil- 
lions, and millions of dollars; and, on the 
other hand, it will allow us to keep close 
tab on what goes on in the departments. 

Mr. D'EWART. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield. 

Mr. D’EWART. I should like to call 
to the attention of the Committee on 
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Armed Services the fact that the policy 
in regard to management of grazing 
and agricultural leases on military held 
land is not in conformity with the policy 
of other branches of the Government 
that have similar areas. Because of that 
lack of uniformity of policy we have 
oftentimes had protests from those who 
use these areas not immediately needed 
by the Armed Forces. I would call at- 
tention to the area around Fort Peck 
that is under the control of the Army 
engineers. Their method of renewing 
these leases, their method of managing 
them, is, in my opinion, not in the best 
interests of the Government in that they 
do not recognize present users. If you 
are going to use these range areas and 
agricultural lands to the best advantage 
there must be some recognition of pres- 
ent users who have been satisfactory 
and opportunity given them to renew 
their leases. No preference is given to 
the present user if he was not a former 
owner even though he may have been a 
good tenant and carried out the wishes 
and desires of the Government in the 
proper management of the property. 

I have had considerable correspond- 
ence with the Defense Department in 
this connection and I am hopeful that 
out of it will come a land-management 
policy in regard to agriculture and graz- 
ing leases that will be in conformity with 
the policy of other branches of the Gov- 
ernment, and that will encourage good 
land management. 

Mr. VINSON. May I say to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Montana 
that we exclude supervision over that; 
so we have nothing to do with agricul- 
tural or grazing permit. We do not pro- 
pose to have anything to do with the 
civil works functions of the Corps of 
Engineers. No doubt the gentleman can 
clear that matter that is disturbing him 
with the Corps of Engineers or with the 
Department of Defense and work out a 
satisfactory solution, but we omit that 
from our supervision. 

Mr. Chairman, I propose to offer an 
amendment to reduce the figure in the 
bill from $50,000 to $10,000. The reason 
I will do that is because the Senate has a 
similar bill and has fixed on the figure 
of $10,000. All leases over $10,000 will 
come before the committee; all leases 
under $10,000 we will not deal with at all. 

I may add that there is such an im- 
mense number that we just cannot at- 
tend to them all. We think the level 
established by the $10,000 figure is about 
the right amount to fix upon. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. I agree emphatically 
with the gentleman from Georgia and 
also with the gentleman from Illinois as 
to the need for this legislation. I mere- 
ly want to ask one or two questions. Is 
it my understanding that the general 
purpose of the legislation is in order 
that the Committee on the Armed Serv- 
ices when it sees a transaction it feels is 
improvident, such as the one regarding 
the apartment houses here in Washing- 
ton, will be in a position to take that on? 

Mr. VINSON. No; it goes farther 
than that. The Department will have 
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to submit their program to the commit- 
tee. 

Mr. KEATING. Before they act? 

Mr. VINSON. Yes. 

Mr. KEATING. In other words, the 
committee will review it before action is 
taken. 

Mr. VINSON. Yes. 

Mr. KEATING. I think that is high- 
ly desirable. May I ask just one more 
question? In section 4 certain previous 
law is repealed. Would the gentleman 
briefly explain what that is? 

Mr. VINSON. A few weeks ago when 
we appropriated $1,600,000,000 for the 
Defense Department, we inserted a pro- 
vision that any real estate acquired un- 
der that or any previous act could not be 
disposed of without a specific act of 
Congress. We are repealing that, but 
we are keeping control of it by the clear- 
ance required by the committee under 
this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, if there are no further 
questions I yield the floor. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there are no 
further requests for time, the Clerk will 
read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Army, the Secretary of the Air Force, the 
Secretary of the Navy, or the Administrator 
of the Federal Civil Defense Administration, 
as the case may be, or his designee, shall 
come into agreement with the Committee on 
Armed Services of the Senate and of the 
House of Representatives with respect to 
those real-estate actions by or for the use 
of the military departments or the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration that are de- 
scribed in (a) through (e) below, and in the 
manner therein described. 

(a) Acquisitions of real property where fee 
title is to be acquired. The agreement to be 
reached with respect to the acquisitions de- 
scribed in this subsection shall be based on 
general plans for the project, which shall in- 
clude an estimate of the total cost of the 
lands to be acquired. 

(b) All leases to the United States of real 
property having an annual rental in excess 
of $50,000. In those cases where the project 
involves a group of individual leases, the 
agreement to be reached shall be based on 
general plans for the project, which shall in- 
clude an estimate of the total cost of leasing 
such lands. 

(c) Leases of Government-owned real 
property where the annual rental is in excess 
of $50,000, except that agreement with the 
committees shall not be required with re- 
spect to leases for agricultural or grazing 


urposes. 

(d) All transfers of Government-owned 
real property under the jurisdiction of the 
military departments or the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration to other Federal 
agencies, or to States, except those transfers 
between the military departments. 

(e) All reports of excess Government- 
owned real property to a disposal agency. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 2, line 19, strike out “except” and 
insert “including.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
a committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. VIN- 
SON: Page 2, line 7 and line 13, strike out 
“$50,000” and insert “$10,000.” 
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The committee 
agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. This act shall apply only to real 
property within the continental limits of the 
United States, the Territory of Alaska, the 
Territory of Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. This 
act shall not apply to real property pertain- 
ing to river and harbor and flood- control 
projects. 

Sec. 3. A recital of compliance with this 
act in any instrument of conveyance, in- 
cluding leases, to the effect that the require- 
ments of this act have been complied with 
or, in the alternative, that the conveyance 
or lease is not affected by this act shall be 
conclusive evidence thereof. 

Sec. 4. Section 407 of the act approved 
January 6, 1951 (Public Law 910, 81st Cong.), 
and the second proviso contained in the first 
section of the act entitled “An act to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Navy to pro- 
ceed with the construction of certain public 
works, and for other purposes,” approved 
April 4, 1944 (58 Stat. 190), are hereby 
repealed, 

Sec. 5. This act shall take effect on July 
1, 1951, and may be cited as the “Defense 
Land Transfer Act.” 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, 
the Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. Priest) 
having assumed the chair, Mr. DEANE, 
Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 
reported that the Committee, having 
had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
3096) relating to the acquisition and 
disposition of land and interests in land 
by the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administration, pur- 
suant to House Resolution 198, he re- 
ported the bill back to the House with 
sundry amendments adopted by the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
the rule, 
ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

; a motion to reconsider was laid on the 
able. 


CONSTRUCTION OF CERTAIN NAVAL 
INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 199 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That upon adoption of this reso- 
Iution it shall be in order to move that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
3464) to authorize the Secretary of the Navy 
to proceed with the construction of certain 
naval installations, and for other purposes. 
That after general debate, which shall be 
confined to the bill and continue not to ex- 
ceed 1 hour, to b> equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and ranking minor- 


amendment was 


Under 
the previous question is 
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ity member of the Committee on Armed 
Services, the bill shall be read for amend- 
ment under the 5-minute rule. At the con- 
clusion of the consideration of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted and 
the previous question shall be considered 
as ordered on the bill and amendments 
thereto to final passage without interven- 
ing motion except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I have no requests for time. 

Mr. LYLE. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 3464) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Navy to proceed with 
the construction of certain naval in- 
stallations, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 3464, with 
Mr. Deane in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, the 
purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
undertake construction at two locations 
for the purpose of accommodating the 
expansion of the Marine Corps. 

It is proposed to construct temporary 
emergency housing and training facili- 
ties in the amount of $4,147,000 at Quan- 
tico, Va., and to construct the facili- 
ties necessary to accommodate one Ma- 
rine Corps regimental combat team at 
Kaneohe, Oahu, T. H., in the amount of 
$10,159,600. 

The detailed construction project jus- 
tification for the proposed facilities at 
Quantico, Va., are set forth in the Com- 
mittee report. In general, the construc- 
tion will consist of barracks, classrooms, 
storehouses, and supporting utilities 
which are required to train Marine Corps 
personnel, both Regular and Reserve, in 
the tactics and techniques of warfare. 

At the peak of World War II, June of 
1945, a total of 13,343 personnel were 
stationed at Quantico. The crowded ca- 
pacity of that installation was only 10,- 
107. As a result more than 3,000 per- 
sonnel were quartered under conditions 
which did not meet established medical 
standards. Since 1945 there has been 
a net decrease of 1,322 spaces for per- 
sonnel at Quantico. The planned 
strength for fiscal 1952 at Quantico is 
11,530 and even after the construction 
of facilities proposed in this legislation, 
there will remain a shortage of 1,703 
spaces. It should be pointed out that the 
planned personnel strength for Quan- 
tico for fiscal 1952 is within the presently 
authorized Marine Corps strength of 
205,000. Therefore, the acute need for 
the proposed facilities is readily appar- 
ent. This construction will entail a total 
cost of $4,147,000. 

The Naval Air Station at Kaneohe, 
T. H. during the years 1942-45, ac- 
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commodated a peak capacity of approxi- 
mately 8,000 persons. As a result of 
normal deterioration, many of the fa- 
cilities are no longer available and at 
present only 5,344 persons can be ac- 
commodated at this facility. 

Current plans approved by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff include one Marine Corps 
regimental combat team to be perma- 
nently housed overseas. The naval air 
station at Kaneohe, which is now an 
inactive station, has been designated for 
rehabilitation and development tc house 
and train troops rapidly becoming avail- 
able and it is anticipated that the regi- 
mental combat team will be activated by 
July 1, 1951. This is the second incre- 
ment of the total project. It includes 
barrack facilities for 2,600 men, messing 
facilities for 2,000 men, roads, walks, and 
surfaces for the new facilities. There 
will be a Marine Air Group Task Force, 
consisting of 519 officers and 2,502 en- 
listed men stationed at Kaneohe, in ad- 
dition to the 5,700 personnel comprising 
the regimental combat team. As a re- 
sult, there now exists a shortage of facil- 
ities for the accommodation of more 
than 3,500 personnel. 

These facilities have no reference to 
any proposed increase in the strength 
of the Marine Corps. They are to over- 
come existing facility shortages for the 
accommodation of presently authorized 
strengths. ‘Therefore, the committee 
considers the proposed legislation to be 
in the nature of emergency legislation 
and recommends its favorable considera- 
tion by the Congress as promptly as cir- 
cumstances will permit. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will yield, what relationship has 
this appropriation authorizetion to the 
two bills that we passed for naval needs 
earlier in the session? 

Mr. VINSON. This is supplemental to 
that. That appropriation totaled $1,- 
600,000,0C0, and a great many items were 
authorized after we made the appropria- 
tion. We have notified the defense peo- 
ple that they will have to do things in 
an orderly way, that they cannot come 
to the House and ask us to appropriate 
the money until they get the authoriza- 
tion. So this is for the purpose of mak- 
ing these particular items in order so 
that the Appropriations Committee can 
appropriate the money to take care of 
them in the proper way. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr, Chairman, I have 
no requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 
the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Navy is hereby authorized to establish or 
develop naval installations and facilities by 
the construction, conversion, installation, or 
equipment of temporary or permanent pub- 
lic works, including buildings, facilities, ap- 
purtenances, and utilities as follows: 

Marine Corps schools, Quantico, Va.: Tem- 
porary emergency housing and training fa- 
cilities, $4,147,000. 

Naval air station, Kaneohe, Oahu, T. H.: 
Camp for one Marine regimental combat 
team, $10,159,600. 

SEC. 2. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury of the United States not otherwise ap- 
propriated, such sums of money as may be 
necessary to accomplish the purposes of this 
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act, but the total cost of the projects author- 
ized by this act shall not exceed $14,306,600. 

Src. 3. Appropriations made to carry out 
the purpose of this act shall be available for 
expenses incident to construction, including 
administration, overhead, planning, and 
supervision, and shall be available until ex- 
pended when specifically provided in an ap- 
propriation act. 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, 
the Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. Priest) 
having assumed the chair, Mr. DEANE, 
Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 
reported that that Committee, having 
had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
3464) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Navy to proceed with the construction of 
certain naval installations, and for other 
purposes, pursuant to House Resolution 
199, reported the bill back to the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the previous question is ordered, 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 


and read a third time, and was read the 


third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the passage of the bill, 

The bill was passed. 

5 0 motion to reconsider was laid on the 
e. 
THE KOREAN WAR 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, an attempt is being made by 
the administration to discredit General 
MacArthur’s far eastern views by placing 
upon him the entire blame for the 
erroneous estimate that the Chinese 
would not intervene in the Korean War. 
It is subtly being suggested that General 
MacArthur somehow persuaded to this 
view an extremely reluctant President, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and both the 
Defense and State Departments. I call 
particular attention to the President's 
innuendo at the Jefferson-Jackson Day 
dinner in Washington and the recent 
New York Times story which was based 
upon a memorandum of the Wake Is- 
land Conference available only from 
White House sources. 

To set the record straight, I bring as 
witness the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff himself, Gen. Omar N; Bradley. 
In a profile of the general by A. J. 
Liebling which ran in the New Yorker on 
March 10, 1951, General Bradley is 
quoted directly as follows: 

Everybody— 

The word “everybody” is italicized in 
the story for emphasis— 
at the Wake Island Conference was confident 
the Chinese would stay out. 


It is interesting to note that those 
present at the Wake Island conference 
were: The President; General Bradley; 
Philip C. Jessup, Ambassador at Large; 
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Dean Rusk, Assistant Secretary of State 
for Far Eastern Affairs; Frank Pace, 
Secretary of the Army; Admiral Radford, 
Pacific naval commander; W. Averell 
Harriman, special assistant to the Presi- 
dent; Charles S. Murphy, special counsel - 
to the President; and John J. Muccio, 
Ambassador to Korea. 

The complete text of the pertinent 
paragraph in the New Yorker follows: 

Some members of the President’s civilian 
entourage angrily denounced MacArthur as 
the author of their sorrows. They told any- 
body who would listen that the Wisconsin 
Mikado had assured the President, at the 
Wake Island Conference, that the Chinese 
Communist would not come in, and that if 
they did he could “slaughter them.” Talk- 
ing the story over with a visitor a bit later, 
the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs said, 
“Everybody at the Wake Island Conference 
was confident the Chinese would stay out. 
It looked as if, if they had wanted to come 
in, they would have done it in August. If 
we had believed we were giving him a direc- 
tive that had become impossible to carry 
out, we would have changed it. We didn’t. 
If we had thought he deserved to be relieved, 
we would have relieved him. We didn’t.” 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL, 1952 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 3790) making appro- 
priations for the Department of the In- 
terior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1952, and for other purposes; and pend- 
ing that motion, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that general debate be limited to 
not to exceed 3 hours, one-half to be con- 
trolled by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
JENSEN] and one-half by myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 3790, with 
Mr. Mitts in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, the Interior Depart- 
ment appropriation bill for the fiscal 
year 1952 contains a total of $520,031,- 
500. The budget estimates for 1952 
came to a total of $559,286,000. The 
committee reduced this estimate ap- 
proximately 7 percent and made a cut 
of $39,254,500. The amount recom- 
mended is about 10 percent or $58,654,- 
325 less than the appropriations avail- 
able to the Interior Department for the 
current year. 

The work of the Interior Department 
is largely related to the management and 
conservation of the natural resources of 
our country, and before talking about 
the figures for the various bureaus of the 
Department, I want to say a few words 
about our natural resources. I want to 
talk about our ratural resources and 
how they fit into the picture of our Gov- 
ernment and our way of life. 
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In my opinion there are two things 
that have made this country a great 
place to live in. The first and greatest 
is our form of government. Europe has 
basically the same kind of people we 
have. Most of our ancestors came from 
there. There is not too much differ- 
ence in the climate of Europe and of 
North America. They even have a lot 
of natural resources in Europe, such as 
timber, coal, iron ore, other minerals, 
and other valuable materials. But they 
do not have one government which al- 
lows people to trade and ship goods freely 
from one place to another. And they 
do not have the habit of settling their 
arguments by debating and voting. Too 
often they have had to fight and kill 
each other. So I say our form of gov- 
ernment has a lot—probably the most of 
anything—to do with making us a great 
Nation. 

The other thing that has made us 
great is our natural wealth. Europe has 
natural wealth, but not to match ours. 
We had so much natural wealth that our 
fathers and grandfathers thought it 
would never run out. If they did not 
think that, they did not think at all, be- 
cause they never took care of what we 
had. They were more interested in 
making money than they were in con- 
serving our resources. 

It may be that the attitude of making 
money and getting rich helped to make 
us great; I cannot say that it did not. 
But I can say that our ancestors did not 
give sufficient thought to saving our re- 
sources. When they needed a field to 
grow corn or something else in, they 
burned off the timber. When they 
wanted to get coal out of the ground, 
they had to dig out a lot of other rock 
and dirt, and they left deep caverns 
under the earth. Did they put the trash 
back into the holes they dug? No; they 
did not. They threw the debris into the 
nearest river or left it at the mouth of 
the mine. They did not want to spend 
a little money to put it back under 
ground. Now we have to spend millions 
of dollars dredging streams to overcome 
the wasteful practice of other years. 

I have mentioned these things before, 
and I am not going to repeat too much 
of what I have said in the past. But, 
great as our natural wealth was and 
great as it still is, we are beginning to 
know that we cannot go on wasting our 
very substance if we want to survive. 
We have got to take care of what we 
have left. Our best timber is already 
gone, our richest ores have been mined, 
our best range land has been over- 
grazed, and our best topsoil has been 
used far too much without any care 
being taken of it. 

The Government is not responsible for 
doing everything toward conserving our 
resources, but it is responsible for a lot 
of it. That responsibility rests largely 
with the Department of the Interior. 
Therefore, I am being very serious when 
I say to you: Do not cut this bill any 
further. The committee has already cut 
it as deeply as we feel it should be cut, 
and deeper than I personally feel it 
should have been cut. But, as you know, 
compromise is often necessary, and I 
could not have it all my way. There are 
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some who will cry we are going bank- 
rupt. I will agree that we must think 
most carefully of our budget and treas- 
ury, but I also say that we must think 
just as carefully of the precious natural 
resources which are providing the very 
substance of our high standard of living. 

Mr. Chairman, as I said, I do not in- 
tend to take up too much time about the 
events which have occurred in the past, 
However, today in Iran, fighting is going 
on between anti-Communists and Com- 
munists. That fight is over oil. The 
Iranians want the oil nationalized and 
the whole world knows their fields are 
among the best in the world. We have 
those kinds of oil fields in this country 
but due to the lack of a little supervi- 
sion, as I have told you before on this 
floor, the oil of this country, in Pennsyl- 
vania particularly, was taken out hap- 
hazardly and then allowed to run down 
into the Allegheny River. There was no 
use for the oil and the result was that 
this precious resource was wasted. The 
oil companies would not stand for Gov- 
ernment supervision, At least once every 
3 weeks they would set fire to that oil 
in the Allegheny River and burn it. 
What would they give today for the bil- 
lions of barrels of oil that were wasted 
and burned in the Allegheny River? 

Last week it was my privilege to have 
dinner with a group of lumber men who 
were in the city. They told me some very 
interesting things. They represented 
the hardwood lumber mills. I asked 
them how they disposed of their product, 
what they used their lumber for. They 
said for blocking—mostly steel, which is 
being shipped by the thousands of car- 
loads every year to all parts of this coun- 
try. There is only one way to properly 
safeguard the transportation of that 
commodity and that is through use of 
hardwood. It is impossible to use steel 
in this manner because it will slip and 
slide over, and the load will shift. So the 
hardwood is placed in there. These 
lumbermen told me that due to the fact 
that our forests had been wantonly 
burned out, the only place hardwood 
could be secured now is in the South 
with a little in the Midwest and in New 
England. -There is none in the far West 
and the present supply is nearing ex- 
haustion. 

At the editors and publisher’s dinner 
last Saturday night, the newsmen there 
complained that paper is now selling for 
$155 a ton. Furthermore, they had just 
received word that Canada is going to 
cut its allotment to the United States. 
It is only a few short years ago that our 
paper was all manufactured and pro- 
duced in this country and we bought it 
for a few dollars a ton, But, foolishly 
and without foresight we burned down 
our forests and we are paying the pen- 
alty today. 

How often have we tossed this chal- 
lenge to our neighbors and friends on the 
North: “Take a look at our standard of 
living, and look at the way you live in 
Canada.” Canada will soon toss it back 
at us that “Look at that smart race south 
of the border that has been boasting 
about its standard of living for so many 
years; we are going to lift ours some- 
what and, at your expense.” And they 
are doing it. 
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We are going to Venezuela for iron 
ore; to Labrador and Brazil for the same 
commodity. We are moving out of this 
country to acquire the different minerals 
and materials that we need to keep us 
the greatest nation in the world. Why? 
Just because somebody will stand up on 
the floor and say, “You have to balance 
the budget,” without giving a thought 
to our needs and our future and de- 
manding that we cut down 10 or 15 or 20 
percent on a certain bill. Many times 
these people have never even listened 
to any of the hearings, let alone read 
them. I agree that there certainly has 
been plenty of waste in government. I 
am not so foolish that I do not know 
that there is waste in government, but 
in a crisis like this whether they de- 
liver mail once a day instead of twice, 
what difference does it make? What 
does it matter if I do not get a letter 
more than once in 3 days? What does 
it matter to myself or to most Ameri- 
cans? If the message is very important, 
they can put an airmail stamp on it. 
And there are many other things like 
that where economies can be practiced. 
But you cannot afford to economize too 
much on the supervision of our forests 
where they burn trees down by the mil- 
lions of acres, whether it be by act of 
God through lightning striking a dry 
patch of timber or whether it be due to 
human carelessness, man’s thoughtless- 
ness. The end result is that you cannot 
replace the trees that are burned and 
destroyed. It was not so many years ago 
in the early days of our country when 
a German forester went through the 
Poconos in Pennsylvania and other of 
our heavily forested mountain regions. 
When he reached Chicago he was asked 
what impressed him most on his visit 
and he said it was the waste and de- 
struction of our forests by fire. He said 
we would rue the day we neglected them. 
That has come to pass. 

It was my privilege in Germany a year 
ago to go down into a coal mine that 
has been operating for 102 years. They 
told me that I was the first visitor in 
all those years to slide on my back from 
the 2,100-foot level to the 3,000-foot 
level to see how they had filled in the 
mine. Thousands of tons of bombs were 
dropped on that mine during the late 
war but the earth did not sink more than 
6 inches. If they dropped just one 
bomb on Scranton, Wilkes-Barre, Potts- 
ville, or any of the other mining cities 
in that section of Pennsylvania, there 
would be nothing left of them. For a 
hundred years they have mined that 
area without filling in the abandoned 
shafts. The props have rotted and the 
earth is caving in and sinking just of 
its own weight. The State of Pennsyl- 
vania appropriated millions last year to 
clear up its streams because the miners 
would not put the debris of their mines 
back into the mines to shore them up. 

And then consider the wasteful prac- 
tices in the early days in this country 
when they would cut down 200-year-old 
trees to get to trees that it took 400 
years to grow; and we are still destroy- 
ing them at a rapid rate. It is claimed, 
and I think it is right, that we are spend- 
ing only half a cent on each acre of our 
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forest land and public domain; yet this 
year we are spending millions just to 
keep the mouth of the Mississippi River 
open where topsoil is carried down by the 
waters. But when you ask the Congress 
to spend a few dollars up at the head- 
waters to stop that waste of soil, we are 
met with the cry that we have got to 
balance the budget. That, in my opin- 
ion, is poor economy. 

Yes, I am pleading with you, and I 
am not logrolling. Before I came to 
Congress I used to hear a lot about log- 
rolling, There is none of that in this 
bill. I can assure you that there is not 
$40,000 in this bill for the State of Ohio, 
and not a quarter for my district. So 
I can assure you there is no logrolling 
on my part. What I am asking is not 
for my district but for the general wel- 
fare of our great country. I am asking, 
Iam pleading with you to stop and con- 
sider before you cut any more out of 
this bill. Our country is like a human 
being, Injure the body and it starts to 
bleed, and frequently before you can stop 
the bleeding much damage has been 
done and it takes a long time to make 
a recovery from the damage. So I plead 
with you here this afternoon to try and 
see your way clear not to cut it further. 
When the bill is read tomorrow under 
the 5-minute rule, stop, think, and lis- 
ten—and look if you will—before you do 
any more cutting on this bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I wish to compli- 
ment the gentleman from Ohio, chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Interior 
Appropriations for the fine talk that he 
has given to us this afternoon. As usual, 
there is a great deal of truth in what 
he says; and, as always, he does not pull 
his punches. 

I would like to ask the gentleman if 
it is not a fact that as far as this par- 
ticular appropriation bill is concerned a 
great deal of it really should not be listed 
as expenditures but rather as assets? 
In other words, much of the moneys ap- 
propriated in this bill for various proj- 
ects such as reclamation are repayable 
with interest to the United States over 
a certain years period? 

Mr. KIRWAN. Much in this bill will 
come back to the United States Gov- 
ernment, whether it is for water that is 
placed on land or for power they buy 
from the United States. That applies 
to over half the money in this bill. The 
other half of the money is for the guard- 
ing of our rivers and streams, our moun- 
tains, our forests, and our soil—taking 
care of the Indians, and so on—and that 
is very important. Just stop and think 
of the greatest Nation in the world 
spending only half a penny on every 
acre of land. Stop and think also of 
a Nation like Germany that we destroyed 
in war. We retarded them for a while. 
Yet, you go down into the bowels of the 
earth over there 5 years after the war 
has ceased and you find they are using 
the same mechanics they were using a 
hundred years ago, repacking with the 
rock and debris that came out of the 
mine. I was over there for 3 days, and 
it rained every day I was over there, 
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but you could drink the water out of the 
side of the ditches all along the high- 
ways. That is how good they were with 
their soil conservation and resource pro- 
tection practices all over Germany. You 
could stand on the banks of the Rhine 
and you could see the water clearly, 
while in this country every stream, 
whether it is a creek or river, has some 
grabbing machine in there pulling out 
the dirt and the soil that has been swept 
down there for 50 years. 

When I was a boy steamboats used 
to run on the Susquehanna River—75 
years ago—between Harrisburg and 
Wilkes-Barre. Today you could not suc- 
cessfully negotiate a canoe, let alone a 
steamboat, down that river in that dis- 
tance. What I say with reference to 
the Susquehanna River also applies to 
nearly every stream in this country. 
They are polluted, they are filled with 
debris and soil from erosion, everything 
all along the stream. 

We have wasted billions of dollars in 
the country. All this bill asks for is 
protection for America. 

Let me show you what happens when 
big business comes into Government. 
There are two fine men connected with 
our Government. One is the former 
head of the Bell Telephone Co., the other 
one was head of General Electric. They 
presented a bill a short time ago. They 
do not ask for it individually. I am 
on the Interior Committee but I also 
happened to be assigned to the special 
committee for that hearing. These 
gentlemen were making a request of the 
emergency committee for $342,000,000 
for their Government department. 
When these representatives of big busi- 
ness got into Government one of the first 
things they did was to transfer $10,000,- 
000 to a project for minerals research 
that we have not provided enough for 
down through the years. That is what 
I am trying to bring forth. 

What we have done in the past has 
not been good economy. It has been a 
waste of money and we have wasted it 
by the billions instead of protecting our 
resources, protecting everything we have 
in this great country of ours. I am not 
for waste in government. I am not 
condemning or judging anybody in this 
House or calling names. I am simply 
talking facts and using myself as an 
illustration. 

This committee went to the Virgin 
Islands during the Easter holidays. I 
would have much preferred to be home 
in Ohio. What did we find down there? 
The people of those islands were pros- 
perous in former days. The population 
was far less than it is today. But the 
United States bought them in 1917 from 
Denmark. Immediately after we bought 
the islands the first thing we did was to 
pass a prohibition law. The main in- 
dustry of the Virgin Islands at that time, 
was the production of rum. With pro- 
hibition the islands’ business suffered, 
Down through the years we have done 
little to put those people on their feet. 

When we got down there at Easter 
what did we find? We found, for in- 
stance, that the insane were put in a 
cage. Anybody could come along and 
throw them a peanut or a bone or what- 
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ever you wanted just as you would to an 
animal in a zoo. When they had a large 
enough number of them they trans- 
ported them to St. Elizabeths Hospital 
in Washington. The so-called hospital 
for these unfortunate people had for- 
merely been used as slave quarters in 
years gone by and no improvements had 
been made over the decades. Many 
other institutions in the Virgins are in 
somewhat similar condition and I point 
out these facts only to indicate the need 
for doing something for our own people. 
Is that not a wonderful story for Amer- 
ica to carry to the rest of the world, 
the way we are treating the people of 
the Virgin Islands? Yes, that is what 
we are doing, and that is why I am ask- 
ing you here today to read the report 
and read the hearings. Please do not 
cut this bill any more. As to resources, 
any time they leave this country, they 
are gone foreover, So, I again plead 
with you when this bill is up tomorrow 
under the 5-minute rule, leave it as it is, 
because it is cut more now than any 
bill that we have had before the Con- 
gress. It is cut 7 percent and is $58,- 
000,000 below last year’s bill. So, out- 
side of other benefits that the country is 
going to get, we are going to get back 
over one-half of the money appropriated 
in this bill by way of power and irriga- 
tion, and as for the remainder let it stay 
in this measure to protect the greatest 
Nation on the face of the earth. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man for Nebraska. 

Mr. STEFAN. The story the gentle- 
man told about the mentally sick people 
in the Virgin Islands, of course, is a very 
touching story. In the report it is indi- 
cated that there have been some investi- 
gations made of the Indian tribes in the 
United States and that the committee 
found some irregularities. In the report 
you merely mentioned some irregulari- 
ties in connection with the employment 
of unscrupulous attorneys. It was left in 
there by some innuendo or other that 
there are some things the matter with 
the Indian tribes, and that they have 
been given some maladministration. 
Would the gentleman care to tell us 
something about that? 

Mr. KIRWAN. Yes; I would like to 
talk about the Indians. I am glad the 
gentleman brought up that question. 

Mr. STEFAN. I happen to have four 
Indian tribes in my district, of which I 
am a member. 

Mr. KIRWAN. I congratulate the 
gentleman, 

Mr. STEFAN. I think the House and 
the country should know what the gen- 
tleman discovered in that investigation 
in order that we can intelligently write 
our Indian constituents about it. 

Mr. KIRWAN. The people who con- 
ducted the investigations are probably as 
human as I am, but I do not pay all the 
attention in the world to investigations, 
and I have never seen a committee that 
went out to investigate, whether it was 
for the Congress of the United States or 
the United States Steel Corp., that came 
back with all the information that was 
desired. I do not think any committee 
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was ever sent out that came back with 
all the information that was wanted, 
But, over 40 years ago, while traveling 
around the country, I visited 20 Indian 
reservations. I knew then, and know 
more so today now that I am chairman 
of this subcommittee, that the United 
States Government entered into 400 con- 
tracts and agreements with the finest 
race of people in this country, the In- 
dians, because they are real Americans, 
One of those contracts provided that for 
every 35 children the United States 
would build a school and give them a 
teacher. Today, I am sorry to report 
that 17,000 out of 23,000 Navajos have 
never put their foot inside a schoolroom. 
Yes; the United States Government did 
that. Two years ago I interrogated a 
doctor who testified about the Papago 
tribe down below Tucson, Ariz., and liy- 
ing in probably the hottest point in 
America, about this situation. It is a 
90-mile long reservation with one high- 
way through there, 45 miles on both sides 
of the highway, where the Indians are 
trying to make a living where nothing 
will grow. I do not know what they eat 
unless it is snakes; that is about the only 
companions they have. I was asking the 
doctor about the hospital, and he said it 
was just a temporary one. The next year 
when he came back I asked him the same 
question, and he said, “You do not have 
to worry. It burned down, and we have 
not got any there now.” Just think of it, 
90 miles of a reservation, and the great- 
est race in the world is there without a 
doctor or a nurse or anything for the 
children, yet they are under the Amer- 
ican flag. 


General Eisenhower said that in pro- 
portion to population more Indians en- 
listed in the last war than any other 
race in America, because this is their 
country and they love it. Yet this is the 
way we treat them. 

All over this country, I do not care 
where you go, there are signs up today 
that industry will not hire you unless 
you have a high school education. They 
may hire you now without that because 
of the emergency but a couple of years 
ago that was true. That was rightfully 
done, because industry is so complicated 
in America today. But what about the 
Indians? They cannot get a job any- 
where, and they cannot make a living 
on the rocks where we place them. Of 
all the new lands that are taken in, 
everybody seems to get a clip at it except 
the Indian, who originally was here, 
whether or not he is a veteran. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. STEFAN. The gentleman did not 
answer my question. 

Mr. KIRWAN. I understood what the 
gentleman wanted. The gentleman is 
talking about the waste. 

Mr. STEFAN. The report indicates 
there is something wrong in connection 
with unscrupulous lawyers who have 
been victimizing the Indians. What else 
is wrong? What else did you find? The 
report tells about the lawyers, but tell 
us the rest of the story. 
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Mr. KIRWAN. We sent investigators 
out. If you send people out to find 
something you expect them to come back 
with a report. We have an excellent 
investigative staff but I do not place 
complete faith in what anyone finds out 
when he goes out to investigate. Some- 
body rightly said that this, the greatest 
deliberative body in the world, opened its 
session daily with a prayer and ended it 
with an investigation of somebody or 
something. 

I said once that with a Nation, with 
a Government as big as this is, or the 
same is true of any corporation—has 
waste in it. But if there is waste in the 
Indian Bureau, who suffers? The In- 
dian. I try to correct that waste. 

I heard General Eisenhower say this 
when I used to be on the Military Com- 
mittee, and he said it when he was de- 
fending the budget, that he could go 
into any corporation or business in 
America and if you gave him one day 
there he could show you where to cut 
10 percent. Senator Tarr said that in 
the Eightieth Congress. I happened to 
be sitting in the room with him at the 
time he said it. He was right. Some- 
body said that at Dayton Field there was 
40 percent waste, but Senator Tart said 
“No, there is not. I live in Ohio and I 
know. However, there might be 10 per- 
cent waste.” But it would take a bigger 
army, probably, to go out and discover 
that waste than the army that was 
causing the waste right there—after the 
waste got that big. That is the answer 
that the gentleman wanted. Any com- 
mittee, the one of which I am a member 
or any other, when it sends.out investi- 
gators to get certain information, is not 
necessarily going to like what it finds out. 

Mr. STEFAN. Is that report available 
to the Members of Congress? 

Mr. KIRWAN. Yes, it is. 

Mr. STEFAN. Where can one get it? 

Mr. KIRWAN. The Interior Depart- 
ment has the information. 

Mr. McVEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. McVEY. Does the gentleman 
know how many Indians there are in 
this country? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I do not know what 
the population is now but I believe in 
the neighborhood of 400,090. 

Mr. McVEY. The population is 333,- 
000. Does the gentleman know how 
many civilian employees there are in 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs? 

Mr. KIRWAN. Does the gentleman 
think we have too many? 

Mr. McVEY. We have 11,000. That 
is one for every 30 Indians. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Perhaps we have too 
many, I could agree with the gentle- 
man on that. I have the same philoso- 
phy the gentleman has. I say that on 
the Indian reservations there may be 
Indians who can do the work, 

Mr. McVEY. I was wondering why 
we do not have teachers for the schools 
when we have so many civilian em- 
ployees in the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

Mr. KIRWAN. I am like the gen- 
tleman, I have wondered about that. 
We have 400 agreements of various 
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kinds with the Indians. This condition 
has been going on not only recently but 
since the first day we put our Indians 
on reservations, since the time of Sit- 
ting Bull and before. Every year we 
tell them what we are going to do for 
the Indians. 

Mr. McVEY. If the Indians keep 
ahead of the civilians in employment, 
maybe I can be satisfied. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I hope 
that when this bill is read for amend- 
ment under the 5-minute rule tomorrow, 
you will make every effort to keep the 
bill the way it is. I got off the subject, 
e Seas to finish my statement about 

e 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


The first thing in the Interior Depart- 
ment bill is money for the enforcement 
of the Connally Hot-Oil Act. We have 
approved $174,000 for this activity in the 
coming year. 

Under the Office of the Secretary are 
certain operating functions. These are 
primarily related to the marketing of 
electric power and energy which comes 
from the dams built hy the Army Corps 
of Engineers. We denied a request for 
$35,000 to permit the Secretary to study 
the power and energy requirements of 
New England and New York. This ac- 
tivity is not authorized by law. It was 
not intended to be engaged in by the 
Secretary of the Interior when Section 5 
of the Flood Control Act of 194¢ was ap- 
proved by Congress. And we know of 
no other law which authorizes such an 
activity. 

However, the Secretary is clearly 
charged with the responsibility for mar- 
keting the power and energy from Corps 
of Engineers dams. Several dams have 
been completed in the southeastern part 
of the United States. Other dams are 
under construction in that area and will 
be completed before long. 

The two major river basins in which 
dams will be completed in the near fu- 
ture are the Roanoke River Basin and 
the Savannah River Basin. During the 
last session of the last Congress an ap- 
propriation was made to begin the con- 
struction of a transmission line from 
Buggs Island Dam to Suffolk and from 
Suffolk to Langley Field, Va. You will 
remember that the approval of this ap- 
propriation was not without some con- 
troversy. It was approved by both 
Houses, however. The people in charge 
of the Southeastern Power Administra- 
tion tried to work out a contract under 
which it would not be necessary to build 
this transmisison line in Virginia. A 
contract might have made it possible 
to use the facilities of the power com- 
pany serving that area. However, the 
Secretary of the Interior has informed 
me that apparently it is not possible to 
work out a reasonable contract with the 
Virginia Power Co., and he has started 
to spend the money that Congress pro- 
vided. We have approved the funds 
which were requested in the budget so 
adequate progress can be made on this 
transmission line. We have approved 
funds for all of the facilities requested 
by the Southeastern Power Administra- 
tion for the Roanoke River Basin pro- 
gram except one line—the one proposed 
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to run from Suffolk, Va., to Gatesville, 
„C. 

The program requested for the Savan- 
nah River program which proposed the 
extension of transmission lines into 
Georgia and South Carolina has been 
entirely denied by the committee. If the 
people of Georgia and South Carolina 
feel that they want the Government to 
build transmission lines into their area 
they will have to make that clear to their 
congressional delegation. The REA co- 
ops and the farmers who get their power 
through co-ops, the municipally owned 
electric systems, and other public bodies 
are the ones entitled under the law to 
first choice of the power. 

We have also approved the request for 
$100,000 to permit the Southeastern 
Power Administration to finance studies, 
plans, and specifications for a future 
program. This money cannot be used 
for construction. But the revenues from 
power at the dams now under construc- 
tion in the Southeast will run into mil- 
lions of dollars in the near future. The 
Secretary of the Interior is charged by 
law with the responsibility for selling 
this power, and, even if no transmission 
lines are built by the Government, it is 
necessary that the Secretary have people 
available to study the demands for such 
power and to be ready with definite plans 
for selling it when it becomes available, 
Do not forget that many of the dams 
now being constructed could not have 
been declared feasible for flood-control 
projects unless revenues were to be ob- 
tained from the sale of power to come 
from the water flowing through the 
dams. It is nothing but good business 
to permit the Government to study the 
situation in order to sell the power that 
will be developed from these dams, and 
therefore the $100,000 was approved. 

SOUTHEASTERN POWER CONTINUING FUND 


The budget proposed that a fund of 
$200,000 be established and maintained 
from power receipts in the southeastern 
area of the country. The committee did 
not agree to this proposal, since it in- 
volved the authorization to use power re- 
ceipts to rent transmission lines and to 
purchase power generated from steam or 
other sources. However, the committee 
did recognize the desirability of some 
kind of fund to finance the operation of 
Government facilities in the area in case 
of emergencies. Therefore, it has in- 
cluded in the bill a fund of $50,000 which 
would finance emergency situations, but 
only emergency situations. 

SOUTHWESTERN POWER ADMINISTRATION 


For the Southwestern Power Admin- 
istration the committee has recommend- 
ed an appropriation of $3,925,000 instead 
of $4,100,000, as requested in the budget. 
The reduction of $175,000 made by the 
committee is to eliminate the money re- 
quested to purchase a transmission line 
owned by the Corps of Engineers. In- 
stead of giving them the money we put 
a provision in the bill which would au- 
thorize the transfer of this line without 
any exchange of funds. A small reduc- 
tion was made in the amount requested 
for operation and maintenance. Since 
the contract with Oklahoma companies 
was signed, the principal elements of 
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controversy heretofore existing in the 
Southwestern Power area seem to have 
subsided. A small reduction of $25,000 


has been made in the appropriation re-. 


quested for operation and maintenance 
of the Southwestern Power Administra- 
tion. 

BONNEVILLE POWER ADMINISTRATION 


For the Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration the committee has approved 
$67,500,000. The budget estimate was 
$69,500,000. The reduction of $2,000,000 
is not applied against any specific item 
but is approved to carry out the program 
of construction submitted for the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration. The pro- 
gram is to continue the construction of 
facilities required to market the power 
from eight new generating plants and 
the additional generating capacity to be 
added at Grand Coulee Dam. 

A small reduction was made in the 
request for operating and maintenance 
5 the Bonneville Power Administra- 

ion. 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 


The committee has approved some in- 
creaces for the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment. They asked for $7,850,000 for 
management of lands and resources, 
We approved $7,700,000. This is an in- 
crease of a little over 10 percent above 
the current year amount. The amount 
for grazing administration has been in- 
creased since the Bureau has raised the 
grazing fee. We hope that better range 
management will be forthcoming and 
that overgrazing will not be permitted. 
Some increase was also provided for for- 
est management, including the increased 
cost of fire protection. We also made a 
substantial increase in the amount for 
soil and moisture conservation. 

A request of $1,000,000 for the con- 
struction of access roads into the Ore- 
gon and California grant lands has not 
been approved for reasons indicated in 
the report. 

BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


The budget estimates for the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs for 1952 came to a total 
of $71,425,000. The committee yielded 
to the general sentiment for economy 
and has approved $65,000,000 for the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. As is indi- 
cated in our report we have not speci- 
fied where the reductions are to be ap- 
plied. We have so drawn the bill as to 
permit the Department of the Interior 
to approve those projects and activities 
submitted in the budget which are of the 
greatest importance to the Indians. 

I hope all who are interested in Indian 
welfare will take note of the statement 
made on page 6 of the committee report. 
We learned that certain lawyers were 
not doing right by the Indians. This 
kind of business should stop and we hope 
that the Secretary of the Interior will 
see that it does stop. 

I for one have great confidence in 
Dillon Meyer, the Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs, and I am looking forward 
to the many improvements I am sure he 
will bring about in the Indian Service. 

BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 


Last year when the Congress approved 
section 1214 of the General Appropria- 
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tion Act a substantial reduction was 
made in the funds appropriated in the 
Interior Chapter. The budget allowed 
even less for 1952 and the committee has 
cut that even further. We have recom- 
mended a total appropriation of $233,- 
575,000 for the Bureau of Reclamation. 
This will permit the continuation of a 
balanced reclamation program, includ- 
ing both power development and the con- 
tinuation of irrigation construction al- 
ready under way. We have not approved 
any new projects nor have we allowed 
any new work to be started on big addi- 
tions to existing irrigation projects. 

We cut the estimate of $5,500,000 for 
general investigations by $500,000 and 
have recommended $5,000,000 to carry 
out investigations in 1952. 

The construction estimate for 1952 
was $223,690,000. We reduced that by 
$16,500,000 and have recommended an 
appropriation of $207,190,000 for carry- 
ing out the construction program in 1952. 
You will notice on pages 9 and 10 of the 
report a table indicating the amount ap- 
proved by the committee for each of the 
individual projects. The report also in- 
dicates which specific project items were 
eliminated by the committee's action, in 
cases where that was done. 

The estimate of $16,385,000 to finance 
operation and maintenance of reclama- 
tion projects was reduced by $1,000,000. 

The committee also made a cut in the 
funds to be available for general ad- 
ministrative expenses of the Bureau of 
Reclamation. I want to point out that 
for 1951 there is $6,864,000 available for 
general administrative expenses. The 
budget made a substantial reduction and 
asked for $6,000,000 and we have made a 
further cut down to $5,500,000 for 1952. 
I realize this is rather severe and I assure 
you that no more can safely be elimi- 
nated from this estimate. I feel sure 
that the Bureau can so adjust its work 
and can consolidate certain of its func- 
tions in a way to permit them to do their 
job properly and adequately with the 
amount approved by the committee. 
But I caution any who would offer 
amendments to cut this item further, 
that further cuts may seriously jeop- 
ardize the work of the reclamation serv- 
ice. 

GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 

I think if there is one agency in the 
Department of the Interior that every- 
body has complete confidence in it is the 
Geological Survey. The committee has 
approved their budget estimate of $22,- 
900,000 which amounts to an increase 
of $4,018,000 above the amount they had 
for the current year. The Geological 
Survey prepares topographical maps 
which are highly important both for 
military purposes as well as for the de- 
velopment of conservation measures, the 
location of industrial sites, the construc- 
tion of highways and many other pur- 
poses. The Geological Survey also finds 
minerals which are badly needed in our 
industries. It conducts water-resource 
investigations, and we are beginning to 
learn that our industrial and agricul- 
tural economy can’t get along without 
water and a lot of it. This is the agency 
that helps us to know how much water 
we have and when it will be available. 
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The Geological Survey also has responsi- 
bility for supervising mining and oil and 
gas leases on our public lands. They do 
a tremendous job with the small amount 
of funds they have available. They col- 
lect about $35 for every one they spend. 
And they also do a wonderful job of help- 
ing to conserve oil and gas resources. 
BUREAU OF MINES 


Except for the reduction of $750,000, 
as indicated in the commitee report, we 
have approved the budget estimates for 
the Bureau of Mines. This constitutes 
a small reduction of $241,100 below the 
amount available in the current year. 
In a sense you might say that the Bureau 
of Mines takes up where the Geological 
Survey leaves off. After the Geological 
Survey and other geologists find where 
our mineral resources are located in the 
ground, the Bureau of Mines comes along 
and helps to develop methods for getting 
the resources out of the ground. The 
Bureau of Mines also conducts very im- 
portant research into how we can use 
these minerals economically in our in- 
dustrial system. The Bureau of Mines 
helps to safeguard the lives of the miners 
working under ground and conducts 
many other activities of great import- 
ance to the country. 

NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


In 1951 the appropriations for the Na- 
tional Park Service came to a total of 
$32,540,700. The budget estimates for 
1952 total $28,832,000 and the committee 
has made a small reduction of $537,500. 
in these estimates. The Park Service 
continues to have visitors by the millions 
and it is responsible for keeping up the 
parks that your people and the people I 
represent want to visit. If you have ever 
been to the parks you will see that many 
of the buildings and facilities there are 
badiy run down because we have never 
given them all the money they need. We 
have not given them a nickel too much 
this year, and I only hope they will be 
able to keep everything going with what 
we have given them. 

FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


The committee approved in full the 
budget estimate of $12,548,000 for the 
Fish and Wildlife Service. The budget 
cut $1,029,950 below the appropriation 
they had in 1951 and we did not feel that 
we should cut it any further. 


OFFICE OF TERRITORIES 


The total amount requested for the 
Office of Territories was $47,600,000, 
The committee cut this $7,980,000 and 
has recommended in the bill $39,620,000. 
The committee report indicates what the 
cuts were. You will notice that for the 
first time the Interior Department is 
supposed to have control over the gov- 
ernment of American Samoa and the 
Pacific Trust Territories. Instead of 
$840,000 which was requested for Amer- 
ican Samoa we approved $600,000 and 
instead of $5,980,000 for the Trust Ter- 
ritory we approved $4,180,000. No ade- 
quate justification was presented for the 
programs proposed for these Pacific 
areas. We cut out the money requested 
for the Virgin Islands Corporation to ex- 
pand the electric facilities on the island 
of St. Croix. That island as well as the 
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island of St. Thomas badly needs better 
electric facilities and if some arrange- 
ment cannot be worked out with the REA 
I hope the Corporation will present its 
case to the Senate in a most convincing 
manner. I for one am interested in see- 
ing that the four things that are most 
needed be provided for the Virgin Is- 
lands. These things are better water 
supplies and facilities, better hospitals, 
better schools, and better electric service. 
ADMINISTRATION, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


The committee has placed the appro- 
priation to finance the administration of 
the Interior Department last in the bill. 
The budget estimate of $2,365,000 has 
been approved. 

Thave confidence that Oscar Chapman 
and the people who work with him will 
be able to do a good job if they are given 
the proper support. I advocate giving 
them that support and I urge the House 
to do likewise. 

Let me say again that I think we have 
taken every nickel from this bill that can 
be taken from it without injuring the im- 
portant activities which are entrusted to 
the Department of the Interior. I urge 
you to think most carefully before you 
vote in favor of any reductions in this 
bill. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 20 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sure everyone 
present in the Chamber was interested 
in the remarks of our chairman, Mr. KIR- 
wan. He has been trying in his way to 
do a good job as has every member of 
the committee. There are times, of 
course, when the chairman and I do. not 
agree on the amounts. We finally come 
to agreement on many items in this bill, 
but there are many other items in this 
bill which should have been reduced. 
Every branch of the Department of the 
Interior, and there are many branches in 
that Department, is overstaffed with per- 
sonnel in my estimation, and I think 
most of the Members of Congress and 
the American people agree with that 
statement. We now have in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior over 50,000 employ- 
ees, The number has increased year by 
year. I simply cannot go along with 
anyone who wants to keep needless em- 
ployees on the payroll of the Ame~ican 
people—and we have unnecessary num- 
bers of them in every department of 
Government. 

Perhaps there are one or two of the 
thousands of departments and bureaus 
and commissions and boards of the Fed- 
eral Government that are not over- 
staffed. I must say that wherever you 
find an agency of the Government that 
is not overstaffed, or just a little over- 
staffed, there is where you find the best 
administration, and by the same token 
the more they are overstaffed the greater 
is the inefficiency of that department. 

Lindsay Warren, Comptroller Gen- 
eral, was our colleague in the House for 
a number of years. We all admire and 
respect him. Shortly after he became 
Comptroller General he discovered that 
that Department was overstaffed, and 
because of the overstaffing there was 
inefficiency in that Department. So 
about 3 years ago Lindsay Warren de- 
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cided to quit Alling most of the vacancies, 
On April 15, 1946, there were 14,904 em- 
ployees in the General Accounting Office, 
On April 15, 1951, 5 years later, Lind- 
say Warren had reduced that number to 
6,996, and these are Mr. Warren’s own 
figures. He tells me that the efficiency 
and morale in his Bureau is far better 
row than when he had over 14,090 em- 
ployees in his Department. 

Today we have approximately 6,000 
employees in the Interior Department, 
located right here in Washington, D. C. 
Certainly that is too many people to be 
working in the Interior Department in 
Washington, D. C. 

The gentleman from Nebraska [MT. 
STEFAN] made some inquiry about a re- 
port which was submitted to our com- 
mittee after the committee had made 
quite a thorough investigation of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. It must be 
said, however, in all fairness to the pres- 
ent Administrator, that he has only been 
the Administrator of the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs for about 1 year. Most of 
the criticism in this report is directed 
at the Bureau before Mr. Myer became 
Commissioner. Of course, it may be 
that hac Mr. Meyer been Commissioner 
for many years previous, we would not 
have received such a critical report. 

I hope every Member of Congress will 
read my colloquy with Dillon Myer, 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, from 
pages 242 to 258 in the hearings. You 
will be surprised at the things those in- 
vestigators found in the Indian Bureau. 
I want you to read with your own eyes 
the things that that investigating com- 
mittee had to say about the maladmin- 
istration that has been going on in the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield. 

Mr. TABER. Does not the gentleman 
believe that a good deal of the colloquy 
should be placed in the Recor in order 
that the Members may be able to see it? 

Mr. JENSEN. I think it should. We 
will have to do that in the House, how- 
ever. 

We also asked for an investigation of 
the Bureau of Reclamation. The inves- 
tigation was made but for some reason 
or other they did not have time, they 
said, to make much of an investigation: 
so all they did was to make a few recom- 
mendations. We have, of course, the 
same Commissioner of Reclamation now 
that we have had for the past several 
years, so it may be they felt it was not 
proper to criticize the present adminis- 
tration in the Bureau of Reclamation. 

In this bill we have made one lump- 
sum appropriation for Indian items, or 
at least most of it is in one lump sum, 
This we should not do because, as every- 
one who knows anything about the In- 
dian Bureau knows, if we make a cut 
of any consequence in personnel in 
some branch of the Indian Service, in- 
stead of taking anybody off the payroll 
sar make the necessary items suffer the 
cut. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, JENSEN, I yield, 
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Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. It has been 
stated that there is 1 employee on the 
rolls of the Indian Bureau for every 34 
Indians in this country. Can the gen- 
tleman confirm that statement? 

Mr. JENSEN. That is right. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield. 

Mr. STEFAN. You can figure 340,- 
000 Indians among 11,000 employees; 
we have 11,000 in the Indian Service, a 
little over 11,000. 

If you have 340,000 Indians and 11,- 
000 employees is not something wrong 
with the gentleman's arithmetic? 

Mr. JENSEN. We have.ii,000 em- 
ployees and 330,000 Indians, so it is 
practically 1 employee to every 30 In- 
dians. 

Mr. STEFAN. I beg the gentleman's 
pardon. l 

Mr. JENSEN. When you bring that 
matter before the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs they say, “Well, that is about the 
average in every other department of 
government; we have about 1 Federal 
employee to every 30 persons in the 
United States,” and they are not too far 
of. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Dakota. 

Mr. BURDICK., Iam startled at those 
figures, but I guess they are right. 

Mr. JENSEN. Nevertheless that fig- 
ure is correct—1 to 30. 

Mr. BURDICK. If the pay the agent 
of the Federal Government is getting 
for over 30 Indians were turned to the 
advantage of the Indians you would not 
need any supervision over them. 

Mr. JENSEN. I have visited several 
Indian reservations. I have had the 
privilege, as other members of the com- 
mittee have, of sitting in Indian coun- 
cils. 

Mr. STEFAN. Mr Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr JENSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. STEFAN. For nearly 60 years I 
lived in Nebraska in which there are 
four Indian tribes located. I have lived 
among those people for that length of 
time. What the gentleman says today 
about 1 employee to every 30 Indians 
confirms a statement made to me by 
Amos Lamson, of the Omaha Indian 
Tribe. At the time we were holding a 
Mayfiower celebration in that vicinity 
to celebrate the Mayflower compact. 

He stated that the Indians of Ne- 
Aro were oversupervised. He further 
said: 

We are now celebrating the arrival of the 
white man from overseas; we are celebrat- 


ing a great compact known as the Mayflower 
compact. 


He further stated: “You know, we In- 
dians were here first, we are the original 
American Indians. We got along all 
right with nature, we went along in our 
own way, we had no disease, we had our 
own way of worshipping the Almighty 
God. Then we saw this ship come in and 
there was a landing party of white peo- 
ple. We noticed among those white 
people a little devil. We recognized him 
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at that time as a ‘little’ devil. As the 
years went by and as time progressed 
that little devil became a big devil. To- 
day we Indians who are oversupervised 
recognized that big devil as the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs. Too much big 
government. We were better off before 
that big Government took us over.“ 

Mr. JENSEN. Well, I would say that 
is really going the full road. But, cer- 
tainly, there must be some changes made 
in the Bureau of Indian Affairs and I 
hope that Dillon Myer, the present Com- 
missioner, will see to it that the Bureau 
is better administered than it has been 
in the past. I am fearful my hopes will 
not be realized. 

I see the gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. ScHwase]. During the Eightieth 
Congress I was chairman of the Interior 
Subcommittee of the Appropriations 
Committee. Knowing well that the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. SCHWABE] 
knew more about Indian problems than 
I did and more about them than most 
any Member of Congress, I turned the 
committee business over to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. SCHWABE] 
to handle in connection with all prob- 
lems pertaining to the Indians, except 
the health of the Indian, which Dr. Fen- 
ton looked after, to the benefit of the 
sick Indians. The gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Schwanz] held hearings 
for 10 days. Then, when we reported 
out the bill, we earmarked most every 
item, we told the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs where they could spend this dollar 
and this dollar and this dollar. The 
field officers of the Indian Bureau will 
tell you that never before in the history 
of this country had they had better ad- 
ministration or better cooperation from 
the Indians than they did in the years 
1948 and 1949, because of the good 
job done by the committees of Con- 
gress. Our good colleague, the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr, STIGLER] was 
not then on the Committee on Appro- 
priations, but he worked hand in glove 
with us, especially with the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. SCHWABE]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself five additional minutes. 

Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. SCHWABE. I want to thank the 
gentleman for those kind words, and I 
want to suggest that it would not have 
been possible if I had not had the co- 
operation of the chairman and also I 
want to say that it would not have been 
possible if I had not had the cooperation 
of men like our colleague the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. STIGLER], who is 
an Indian himself, and knows the In- 
dian problem, and knows what it takes to 
administer the affairs of the Indian Bu- 
reau perhaps better than any other man 
in Congress. He, as the gentleman from 
Iowa has just stated, cooperated fully. 
We wrote the figures together for each 
activity of the Indian affairs and we did 
get our money’s worth, and I am sure 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
STIGLER], who is on the floor, now, will 
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say today that that is the only way to 
do, because in the hearings that we con- 
ducted out in the field in his own dis- 
trict at Muskogee, Okla., where the of- 
fice of the superintendent of the Five 
Civilized Tribes is located, we found they 
had been guilty of diverting some funds. 
We undertook to put a stop to it by ear- 
marking these appropriations for the 
various activities. Now, I see, Mr. Chair- 


_man, they have all been lumped under 


one item of $65,000,000. It is broken 
down into only a few items such as for 
health, education, and welfare services, 
$43,600,000; resource management, $11,- 
400,000; and so on; just general items. 
The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN] 
will recall that on the tour of inspection 
out in Arizona we found where funds 
had been appropriated for buildings, and 
they had not even started the buildings, 
because they used the money elsewhere 
on account of the fact that it was not 
earmarked but put under general funds, 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Iam grateful for what 
the gentleman said about the gentleman 
from Ohio cooperating with you. But, 
that will not solve the question at all. 
I said previously that the Government 
was a great corporation, but like banks 
today they are still putting tellers and 
cashiers in jail. They are great institu- 
tions, but there are still some people em- 
ployed there who do wrong. But, that 
is not giving the Indian what the In- 
dian deserves. With the few million 
dollars in this bill he still is not going 
to have any hospitals; he still is not go- 
ing to have any attention; he is not go- 
ing to have any food, because we will 
not give it to him. 

Mr. SCHWABE. We provided and we 
can provide all that is necessary. 

Mr. JENSEN. During the last few 
years we have not been niggardly. We 
have asked the Indians what they most 
needed. I must also say that, of course, 
there are bad people in this country, but 
that is not the direct responsibility of 
this committee. 

It is our responsibility to see that there 
is no crookedness or maladministration 
in the Interior Department. Certainly, 
if this investigation is right and this re- 
port is right it is our duty to act and I 
propose to act to straighten out this 
maladministration. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. KIRWAN. The gentleman made 
the statement that we asked the Indians 
what they wanted. We did not ask the 
Indians that question, we asked the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs what they wanted. 
But there was not a member of the 
commitee that visited a tribe this year. 
If he did, he probably could not get 
within miles of where they lived. We 
know what they want. We know that 
they need hospitals, we know that they 
need schools, we know that they need 
food, we know that they need all of those 
things, but we will not give to them. This 
country has never given them to the 
Indians since the first day we put them 
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on a reservation. All that was given to 
them was abuse. 

Mr. JENSEN. I must admit I agree 
with the gentleman to some extent, but 
the gentleman knows what I have been 
trying to do and what a lot of other 
people in this country have been trying 
to do for the Indians; that is, to make 
their land more fertile, to spend more 
money for soil and moisture conserva- 
tion, and not waste a lot of money on 
other things. We are today, and have 
been for a number of years, spending 
the large sum of one-half cent per acre 
for soil and moisture conservation on 
Indian lands and all public lands. Just 
so long as we leave those Indians on that 
barren land we are going to have Indian 
troubles, and on end of them. 

I am happy to know that the chair- 
man of this committee has gone along 
with me this year better than ever before 
in working for more soil and moisture 
conservation on public lands such as In- 
dian lands. I hope that in the future we 
can spend a little more, quite a little 
more, to build up the fertility of the soil 
of the Indian lands and spend less for a 
lot of other things that are not needed. 
If we do, within the next 10 years most of 
the Indians can be self-supporting on 
good, fertile land instead of their stand- 
ard of living becoming worse and worse 
year in and year out because their land 
is becoming poorer and poorer. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not take any 
more time now. When the bill is con- 
sidered under the 5-minute rule I shall 
talk about some other items in this bill. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. TACKETT]. 

Mr. TACKETT. Mr. Chairman, in an 
epochal address to the United States 
Senate less than a month ago, the distin- 
guished junior Senator from my State, 
J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, called attention 
to the need for reaffirming our belief in 
the simple virtues that are the founda- 
tion of this country’s political morality 
and ethics. He made this speech, based 
upon his experience investigating the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, be- 
cause he was unwilling to accept the view 
that moral deterioration had to continue 
to the point where it would destroy our 
free democratic system. 

After reading that message many 
came to the conclusion that something 
could be done—should be done—and 
must be done—to awaken the American 
conscience to the need for a moral re- 
vival in national life. This could be 
started by the Congress of the United 
States, composed as it is of the people’s 
chosen representatives, who must set 
that movement on its way. 

There is one specific thing I suggest 
we can do without a minute’s delay. 
Since ours is a political system based 
upon the rule of law—rather than upon 
the arbitrary decisions of a single man or 
ruling clique—the Congress can demand 
that the executive agencies and depart- 
ments begin at once to observe the let- 
ter and the spirit of the laws we enact 
and the national policies that we form- 
ulate. There, perhaps, can be no ex- 
perience more revolting in g self-govern- 
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ing democracy such as ours than to see 
nonelected officials and payrollers twist 
congressional intent and decisions. 

Today we begin general debate on the 
Interior Department appropriation. Of 
all Federal agencies, this Department 
perhaps stands most guilty of fiouting 
the will of Congress. Each year new in- 
stances come to light where it has openly 
disregarded clearly expressed congres- 
sional intent. To call this agency a De- 
partment is a perfect misnomer, for it 
is in fact a political party—a law unto 
itself—having a toe-hold on the West 
and the Southwest. It is making a bid 
in this year’s appropriation bill to in- 
vade the rest of the country. Its time- 
table calls for taking over the Southeast 
this year, the Northeast next year, and 
the entire Middle West soon thereafter. 
If there are those who believe this to be 
an exaggeration, I call to your attention 
that this Department is so powerful that 
in just 5 years’ time it was to crush vir- 
tually all its opposition in the South- 
west. 

The power exercised by the Interior 
Department over other Government 
agencies and this Congress is demon- 
strated in another instance by its up- 
to-now successful endeavor to dominate 
our rural electrification program. This 
is being done even though the REA pro- 
gram is the pride and joy of this Con- 
gress and is supported almost unani- 
mously by Members on both sides of the 
aisle. When the Interior Department 
appropriation bill is opened for im- 
provement tomorrow by the full House, 
I shall sponsor an amendment to de- 
Interiorize the REA, to free the REA 
Administrator from Interior’s spell, and 
to make it possible for the REA local 
cooperatives to remain free and inde- 
pendent enterprises by keeping out 
from underneath Interior’s control and 
domination. 

The Interior Department's motivation 
is not difficult to understand. Certainly 
this Congress knows by now that the 
Department’s major objective is that of 
performing—and if it cannot perform— 
then to control the economic function of 
generating and distributing electric 
energy. It gains its objective in piece- 
meal fashion, even striving through a 
bureau of its own creation to move into 
the area now served by the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. The Department of 
the Interior sees—and give it credit for 
having seen this consistently for the last 
15 years—that control over REA poli- 
cies and the local cooperatives would 
give it a political toehold in virtually 
every one of the 48 States. With the 
farmers’ source of electricity under 
its control, Interior’s dream of creat- 
ing a national power monopoly would 
be close to a reality. 

I am well aware of the type of rebuttal 
the Department will make to these 
charges. Interior Department officials 
will, of course, deny that they have lust 
in their eyes for the REA co-ops. They 
will counter with endless words pro- 
claiming their true love. Yet the De- 
partment will not let the REA’s alone. 

I can already hear Department 
spokesmen protesting the charge that 
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they want to socialize the performance 
of this function, asserting instead that 
their only interest is to make certain that 
American consumers have ample sup- 
plies of electric energy at reasonable cost. 
Their actions, however, give the lie to 
their assertions. They are in fact social- 
izing the performance of this function 
in many instances where the people 
have more power available to them at 
less cost through existing free, nongov- 
ernmental sources than through Inte- 
rior’s Many power agencies. Such in- 
stances prove that the Department's talk 
of the adequacy of power and the reason- 
ableness of rates is merely stuff by 
which bureaucrats try to make monkeys 
out of Congressmen. 

If we are to keep the rural electric co- 
operative movement out from under In- 
terior Department domination, we must 
take a good second look at the continu- 
ing fund that was approved for use by 
the Southwestern Power Administration. 
This fund is being used to negotiate long- 
term 40-year contracts with super REA 
generating and transmission cooperatives 
under which the super combine agrees to 
sell all the output of REA-financed steam 
plants and to lease REA-financed trans- 
mission lines to the Interior Department. 
The super combine in turn agrees to fur- 
nish the local distribution co-ops with all 
their power needs. Adding up, this 
means that the local cooperative is at 
the mercy of the super combine for 
power, and the combine in turn is at the 
mercy of the Interior Department for its 
power supply. This is a chain completely 
dominated by the Interior Department. 
Never for one minute forget that the In- 
terior Department brought the supers 
into being, because that was the only way 
it could get complete control over steam 
plants and transmission systems denied 
it by specific congressional action. 

Thus the origin of the idea to use the 
continuing fund to dominate the REA 
co-ops was actually this Department's 
determination to have its way even by 
flouting the will of Congress. As a mat- 
ter of record, the Congress approved the 
SPA continuing fund to assure continuity 
of electric service and to settle balances 
that might result from contracts entered 
into for the sale of power to electric com- 
panies, rural cooperatives, and munici- 
palities. Here again we see how this De- 
partment has contributed to the problem 
of political immorality by using dishon- 
est and illegal means to justify a nefar- 
ious end. 

It is also of more than passing in- 
terest to note that the Interior Depart- 
ment is using for this purpose proceeds 
from the sale of power intended for use 
to liquidate the taxpayers’ investment 
in multiple-purpose flood control and 
power projects. Thus, the problem to 
be dealt with today is the result of three 
instances in the past where the Interior 
Department was allowed to flout the will 
of the Congress and get away with it. 
First, it is using power revenues for a 
purpose contrary to the use set forth at 
the time funds were authorized for 
constructing multiple-purpose projects, 
Second, funds are being used to nego- 
tiate a different type of agreement than 
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that for which the fund was approved. 
Third, the funds are being used to ob- 
tain an end specifically denied the De- 
partment. 

Here is an example of the truth of 
the axiom that evil begets evil. These 
seemingly minor examples of a depart- 
ment’s disregard for congressional de- 
cisions add up to one of the great deceits 
of our time. I refer to the growing 
tendency of Government officials to 
favor Government performance of an 
economic function and at the same time 
to assert that this is something other 
than socialism. Here again we find the 
Department of the Interior as an out- 
standing offender. Just compare its offi- 
cial position favoring Federal operation 
and control over the economic function 
of generating and distributing electric 
energy with its stated position that it 
favors free enterprise and a continua- 
tion of our free ways of doing the Na- 
tion's work. 

Free enterprise, that is, our free ways 
of performing economic tasks, like all 
freedoms— freedom of the press, free- 
dom of religion, freedom of assembly— 
belong to people as a whole. Freedom 
of the press, for example, belongs to the 
people. So, too, with free enterprise. 

I have noted that American business 
seems to operate under the impression 
that free enterprise is something that 
belongs to the businessman. In my 
opinion, much of the trouble that be- 
sets business in general and the Na- 
tion’s electric industry in particular has 
arisen because of a failure to under- 
stand this basic freedom. As a conse- 
quence, there are many people—farmers 
and workers—who stand opposed to 
American business but not to freedom’s 
way of getting the work of the Nation 
done. 

Fifteen years ago there may have been 
plenty of cause for the REA’s and the 
electric companies to be at each other’s 
throats, but today they are finding a 
growing area in which they can work to- 

_ gether and wherein there is an identity 
of interests. In my opinion, the local 
REA cooperative, whether it is a gen- 
erating and transmission cooperative or 
a distribution cooperative, is just as 
much a nongovernmental way of per- 
forming an economic function as is the 
generation and distribution of power by 
large utilities. 

My concept of the role of a free gov- 
ernment is to encourage the people 
through their free institutions to do the 
best job they can of providing for the 
people’s material needs. This means 
that the Interior Department, as the 
foremost Federal power agency, should 
be encouraging free enterprise rather 
than attempting to encourage friction 
among the retailers of electricity so as 
to enhance the Department’s endeavor 
to nationalize the entire electric indus- 
try. Since the Interior Department has 
contrary views, the action this Congress 
must take is clear. It must change those 
policies being used by the Department to 
socialize economic activity. 

Tomorrow I shall introduce an amend- 
ment as a first step in the many that 
must be taken in this direction. Its pur- 
pose will be to amend the continuing 
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fund so as to limit its use for defraying 
emergency expenses to assure continui- 
ty of service and continuous operation 
of Government facilities in the South- 
western Power Administration area and 
will prohibit its misuse for expanding the 
Interior Department’s socialized power 
program, 

To advocate public power is not to 
advocate the Federal Government selling 
electricity at retail in competition with 
privately owned and operated electric 
systems, such as stock companies and 
farmer-owned rural cooperatives, and 
locally owned and operated public power, 
such as municipal operations. I favor 
encouraging public power systems, such 
as municipal operations and Federal 
hydroelectric power projects, for the pro- 
duction of electricity from the public 
waters, to be transmitted and distributed 
by private and local public power agen- 
cies. But Iam yet to find a public power 
advocate who believes that the Federal 
Government should distribute electricity 
to the consuming public in competition 
with and for the abolition of private 
and local public power agencies. 

By virtue of this unlimited continuing 
fund to the Southwestern Power Ad- 
ministration, they are constructing 
steam power electric generating plants 
and unnecessary transmission lines in 
the name of rural electric cooperatives 
for the sole use and benefit of the South- 
western Power Administration. They 
are able to accomplish by virtue of this 
continuing fund exactly that which this 
Congress has specifically prohibited. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TACKETT. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. SHORT. The Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration originally was estab- 
lished to carry electricity to those people 
in remote rural areas, who could not be 
supplied by private enterprise, was it 
not? 

Mr. TACKETT. That is right. 

Mr. SHORT. But since it was estab- 
lished, long since, it has become obvious 
that they are out not only to distribute 
electricity to those people in remote areas 
but that they are going to take over the 
entire power industry of this country, not 
only by building hydroelectric dams and 
charging off the cost to navigation and 
flood control, on which they pay little 
or no taxes, but that they are absolutely 
out to liquidate private enterprise. 

Mr. TACKETT. I presume that you 
are referring to the Federal Government 
when you say “they.” Yes, the Govern- 
ment intends to abolish private enter- 
prise in the power field, including rural 
electric co-ops. 

Mr. SHORT. Yes, including the REA 
co-ops, and I am glad that House Re- 
port No. 301 of the Eighty-second Con- 
gress, this session, of the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments concluded its intermediate report 
by recommending that appropriate com- 
mittees of the Congress reexamine in the 
light of all the facts the exercise of dele- 
gated authority by the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration and the Depart- 
ment of the Interior in connection with 
the generation and transmission to the 
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end that congressional intent may be en- 
tirely clear. 

I hope that the Members of this House 
will read not only the report of the Sub- 
committee on Appropriations consider- 
ing this Interior Department bill but that 
they will also read the report of the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. It should be obvious to 
any wayfaring man that when private 
industry pays hundreds of thousands, 
even millions of dollars in taxes to sup- 
port the Government, it zannot compete 
with the REA’s extending its own funds 
to the Southwest Power Administration 
or any other power administration under 
the Department of the Interior. 

Mr. TACKETT. Private enterprise, 
including both stock companies and 
rural electric co-ops cannot compete 
with the Government as a retailer of 
electricity. 

Mr. SHORT. If the gentleman will 
yield for just 30 seconds more, we have 
had individuals and groups come before 
this Congress and plead with the Gov- 
ernment in these critical days of high 
prices and exorbitant taxes, in this stra- 
tegic hour when we have got such a 
shortage of critical materials, not to 
spend so much Government money 
building parallel transmission lines that 
will use a lot of copper and aluminum 
that we really need for the war effort. 

Mr. TACKETT. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas has expired. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman eight additional minutes, 

Mr. TACKETT. Mr. Chairman, back 
in 1936 this Congress brought about the 
rural electrification program, as men- 
tioned by the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. SHORT] for the purpose of bringing 
electricity to the rural areas because pri- 
vate enterprise either could not or would 
not bring this necessity to the people. 
In those rural areas it was necessary for 
them to borrow the money from the Fed- 
eral Government for the simple reason 
that private enterprise either could not 
or would not lend the money for the 
length of time necessary to bring this 
convenience to the people. 

In 1944 this Congress passed a Flood 
Control Act, section 5 of which allowed 
the Southwestern Power Administration 
to be set up as an agency of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for the purpose of 
marketing electricity produced at these 
hydroelectric power dams belonging to 
the Government. Ever since then the 
Southwestern Power Administration has 
been trying to get this Congress to allow 
them to generate power from steam 
power units to prime up the power they 
obtain from the public waters, but the 
Congress has very frankly told the 
Southwestern Power Administration 
that the Congress is not going to allow 
the nationalization of electric power and, 
therefore, they should not build steam 
power-generating units and duplicating 
transmission lines over the United States. 

They started with the Southwestern 
Power Administration. Now comes the 
Southeastern Power Administration. 
Next they will go into the Northwest and 
the Northeast; and finally they intend 
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to take over all of the electric energy— 
affording the people but one source for 
their electric needs—the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

What did the Southwestern Power Ad- 
ministration do when this Congress in- 
formed them in no uncertain terms that 
no funds would be made available for 
the Government to produce electricity 
from steam power units and enter into 
the retail business in competition with 
and for the abolition of private enter- 
prise? They immediately contacted the 
executive manager of National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association and 
came forth with a plan to circumvent 
the will and intent of Congress. This 
has been accomplished by broadening 
the expressed intent of the continuing 
fund made available to the Southwest- 
ern Power Administration and by enter- 
ing into contracts with the rural elec- 
tric cooperatives whereby the co-ops 
would build for the Southwestern Power 
Administration the very steam power 
generating plants and transmission lines 
which this Congress had specifically de- 
nied to the Southwestern Power Admin- 
istration. 

Congress has, is, and will be willing 
to do anything to assist the rural electri- 
fication program, but they have had 
every reason to doubt the sincerity of 
the Southwestern Power Administration, 

Now, here is the situation: Several lit- 
tle rural electric cooperatives have been 
encouraged to form a supercooperative. 
This supercooperative borrows the 
money from the Rural Electrification 
Administration, here in Washington, 
with which to build, in the name of the 
rural electric co-ops, steam power gen- 
erating and transmission facilities for 
the sole use and benefit of the South- 
western Power Administration. In order 
to convince you that the Southwestern 
Power Administration is obtaining 
through this scheme exactly what they 
could not obtain through Congress, I call 
your attention to the various contracts 
entered into by and between the South- 
western Power Administration and the 
afore-mentioned supercooperatives. You 
will find that the Southwestern Power 
Administration determines where the 
generating plant and the transmission 
facilities are to be constructed and de- 
termines the detailed operations of 
these facilities. You will recall that 
Congress has authorized the Southwest- 
ern Power Administration to own trans- 
mission lines; therefore, the contract 
provides that the Southwestern Power 
Administration shall have an option to 
purchase these transmission lines from 
the day of their construction, or the SPA 
will use the lines for a period of 40 years, 
paying as rental a sufficient amount to 
repay the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration for the sum necessary to con- 
struct and operate the lines. You will 
see from the very beginning that the 
lines are to be constructed for the sole 
use and benefit of the Southwestern 
Power Administration. 

Congress has never authorized the 
SPA, an agency of the Government, to 
kuild and operate generating facilities; 
therefore, the contract provides that the 
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fee simple title of the generating plant 
will remain in the name of the rural 
electric cooperatives, but that all elec- 
tricity produced therefrom shall be 
transferred to the Southwestern Power 
Administration and, again, this agency 
determines the detailed operations of 
such generating facilities. The involved 
co-ops iaust produce electricity at the 
plant in pursuance with the instructions 
of the SPA, and they cannot use one 
kilowatt of the electricity before it is 
first converted to the Southwestern 
Power Administration. From the very 
beginning such plants are constructed 
for the Southwestern Power Administra- 
tion, and this contract is merely used as 
a scheme to get around congressional 
disapproval of such activities. 

Now, where does the Southwestern 
Power Administration get the moneys 
with which to lease or purchase the 
transmission facilities and to be the sole 
beneficiary of the generating facilities? 
From the continuing fund that was in- 
tended for emergency purposes. The 
SPA can spend the continuing fund just 
as fast as it can write $300,000 checks, 
provided there is sufficient money in the 
Treasury to the account of the SPA by 
virtue of the sale of electricity by that 
agency. 

If this agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment is to be provided generating plants 
and transmission lines, I am at a loss to 
know why Congress does not authorize 
funds for that purpose rather than al- 
low the Southwestern Power Adminis- 
tration to use this backhanded method 
of getting something that Congress has 
specifically refused. 

Mr, JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TACKETT, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. I want it thoroughly 
understood that when the Subcommittee 
on Interior Appropriations of which I 
am a member allowed this $300,000 con- 
tinuing fund a few years ago we natural- 
ly supposed it would be used purely for 
emergency purposes. 

Mr. TACKETT, That is what they 
told you. They told you that they 
wanted a $300,000 continuing fund in 
order that they would not be found 
without means of carrying on their op- 
erations during emergencies. And what 
has the fund been used for? For the 
purpose of repaying the REA co-ops, for 
building, in the name of the REA co-ops, 
but actually for the sole use and benefit 
of the SPA, generating and transmission 
facilities. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. TACKETT, I yield. 

Mr. SHORT. And eventually they will 
swallow up the REA. 

Mr. TACKETT. That is right. This 
contract provides that the books and ac- 
counts of the involved co-ops shall be 
subject to the scrutiny of the SPA. The 
Southwestern Power Administration de- 
termines the activities of the little REA 
co-ops that are involved. The generating 
plant is to produce five times as much 
electricity as the little co-ops need. 
Every speck of that electricity will be 
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sold to the Southwest Power Administra- 
tion which, in turn, will sell back to 
the co-ops their electricity needs, But, 
remember that they are producing a lot 
more electricity than will be needed by 
the co-ops. What will they do with the 
balance that the co-ops do not use? Mr. 
Douglas Wright, SPA Administrator, 
says that the Federal Government 
should be allowed to seil the electricity 
to any person that uses wholesale quan- 
tity amounts. They are producing more 
electricity than the co-ops need and the 
balance is to be used for putting private 
enterprise out of business. The good 
name of REA is being used to socialize 
the whole electric industry in the Nation. 
I do not care about electric power; that 
does not mean anything to me. But, 
this issue goes to the very fundamental 
philosophy of our whole governmental 
operations. If you are going to allow 
the Government to take over the elec- 
tricity, they will take over the other 
public necessities. As the gentleman 
from Mississippi once said, the Govern- 
ment should operate everything that is 
@ monopoly of necessity, I believe he 
called it. We know that the railways 
are operated as a monopoly, and they are 
also a necessity. And, we could name 
all the communication systems, the 
transportation system, whether by land, 
sea, or air, and all this, that, and the 
other. They are all monopolies of a 
necessity. If you allow them to na- 
tionalize the electric industry, they will 
use that as a precedent to nationalize 
every other phase of the economy of 
this country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman five additional minutes. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TACKETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. SHORT. The gentleman is mak- 
ing a very forceful statement. Of. 
course, England started out with her 
labor government, which is about t fall 
after a noble experiment of 5 or 6 years, 
which, in spite of the billons that we 
poured into Great Britain from this 
country, has not been a success, to na- 
tionalize everything. They nationalized 
their banks, they nationalized coal, they 
nationalized their railroads, and they na- 
tionalized the transportation and com- 
munication systems. Now on a moder- 
ate scale they have nationalized steel. 
The gentleman is absolutely correct, 
Under existing legislation the SPA al- 
ready has made contracts with certain 
companies in Texas, but today the SPA 
will not enter into a contract with pri- 
vate companies in your State, in my 
State, or in Kansas, and I wonder why, 
if it is not to get absolute control of the 
whole electrical industry all over the 
United States. Now, I repeat, it is 
strange that we would have to come here 
and plead for this Congress not to vote 
millions and millions of dollars to spend 
in our own districts. It is very strange 
that a Member of Congress would have 
to plead with the Congress not to spend 
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Federal money in his district. The rea- 
son we do not want to spend it where 
I live is because there is no necessity 
for it. It would duplicate and parallel 
existing facilities. It would use many 
strategic and critical materials that are 
needed for the war effort, when we have 
already private enterprise furnishing an 
adequate supply of electricity for our do- 
mestic needs at the present time. 

Mr. TACKETT. Yes, England social- 
ized and nationalized all of the monop- 
oly operations of a necessity, and this is 
the beginning of the English doctrine 
being promoted here in the United States 
of America. You watch and see what I 
tell you. If the Southwestern Power Ad- 
ministration and these other agencies of 
the Department of the Interior are al- 
lowed to operate as they have in the 
past, without being curbed by this Con- 
gress, that 25 years from now there will 
not be one speck of electricity for sale at 
any source other than the Federal Gov- 
ernment. I believe in the REA being 
allowed to build steam power generating 
plants just as much as I believe in al- 
lowing private enterprise to build them. 
If the REA were asking permission to 
build those steam generating plants and 
transmission lines I would be up here 
fighting just as hard for them as I am 
now fighting against the operation of the 
Southwestern Power Administration. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TACKETT. I yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Do I un- 
derstand from the gentleman’s state- 
ment that there is surplus power in the 
Southwest power project? 

Mr. TACKETT. No, the proposed 
projects have not yet been constructed. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Aside 
from the generating plants, is there sur- 
plus power? 

Mr. TACKETT. There is surplus 
power in my area, yes. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Has the 
gentleman any plan as to how that sur- 
plus power may be distributed in that 
district? 

Mr. TACKETT. No, I have no plan. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Does the 
gentleman believe, then, that the Fed- 
eral Government should sit still and not 
use the electricity that is available? 

Mr. TACKETT, Do I think the Fed- 
eral Government should use it? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. TACKETT. What does the gen- 
tleman mean, should use it? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The gen- 
tleman admits that the power is avail- 
able there for distribution? 

Mr. TACKETT. If the gentleman 
means that the private companies have 
available power, yes, they have it. I do 
not know what the gentleman is talk- 
ing about. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The gen- 
tleman brought out that this power plant 
had available a surplus of electricity. 

Mr. TACKETT. There is no power 
plant thcre yet. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. There is 
one to be built? 

Mr. TACKETT. There is one to be 
built under a contract between the 
Southwestern Power Administration and 
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some little rural electric co-ops who have 
joined their efforts as a super-co-op. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Is there 
not a plant there at the present time? 

Mr. TACKETT. No, there is no plant 
there. The SPA is planning to build 
one in the name of the involved co-ops, 
but for the sole use and benefit of the 
Federal Government. Yes, they are go- 
ing to have surplus power. It will be 
power that those involved co-ops do not 
need and will not use. Why do they 
want to build a bigger plant than the 
co-ops need? Because they want to go 
into competition with private enterprise 
and put them out of business while tak- 
ing over the rural electric cooperatives. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TACKETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. Just recently our 
House Committee on Public Works had 
before us the chairman of the New York 
Power Authority. I asked him, if pri- 
vate industry and investment were re- 
lieved of the burden of taxation, if public 
power could be produced any more 
cheaply than private enterprise could 
produce it. His answer was “No.” 

Mr. TACKETT. I think the gentle- 
man is exactly correct. In my opinion, 
the REA co-ops are just as legitimate, if 
not more so, under our American way 
of life, as private power companies. It 
is regrettable that those who are sup- 
posed to be representing the better in- 
terests of these cooperatives will allow 
our cooperatives to be used by the De- 
partment of the Interior in its ulterior 
scheme to nationalize the electric indus- 
try. The co-ops should not be tied to 
private power companies but should be 
free to produce and purchase electricity 
as they consider most feasible. For 
them to become untied from the private 
power companies by getting tied to the 
Federal Government will certainly 
amount to no permanent relief. I am 
at a loss to know why these REA co-ops 
are not building their own steam-gen- 
erating plants and transmission lines as 
they need them, rather than building 
them for the SPA and becoming entan- 
gled with this vicious contract. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. JACKSON]. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, first I want to pay my re- 
spects to the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, Mr. Kirwan, and the members of 
the subcommittee, Mr. NORRELL and Mr. 
Furcoto on the Democratic side, and 
Mr, JENSEN and Mr. FENTON on the Re- 
publican side. We have all tried to do 
a good job in the interest of our country 
as a whole. We may differ on some 
fundamental matters of policy. There 
have been differences in the past. But 
I think the differences this year are 
much less than at any time heretofore. 
I should say that the work of a subcom- 
mittee would not be complete and the 
job cannot be well done if you do not 
have an able and efficient clerk. Mr, 
Claude Hobbs, who has served the sub- 
committee for some time, has been most 
helpful to the subcommittee. I am sure 
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that opinion is shared by all of the mem- 
bers of the subcommittee. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been listening 
with interest to the debate this after- 
noon about this giant octopus of social- 
ism that is supposed to have its head- 
quarters in the Department of the In- 
terior. At the outset I want to say I 
think the Secretary of the Interior, 
Oscar Chapman, is doing a great job— 
not in promoting socialism, but in help- 
ing to develop free enterprise through 
new power projects. The Department 
of the Interior is one of the most im- 
portant agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment. The Secretary of the Interior is 
the manager of our great natural re- 
sources, I do not know of anything 
which is more important to the future of 
our country than the proper manage- 
ment of the development of these nat- 
ural resources. The great struggle 
which is going on in the world for free- 
dom must be backed up with military 
and industrial strength, but military 
strength in itself is meaningless unless 
there is behind it the industrial capacity 
of a nation to produce goods in time of 
war. If we avoid war in the next 2 years 
it will only be because the Russians want 
more time to build up their industrial 
capacity and more time to exploit and 
develop their resources so that they will 
have the necessary industrial potential 
to back up their armies. America and 
the free world cannot equal Russia and 
her satellite world in manpower. But 
the real source of strength and the real 
difference in strength between America 
and Russia and the satellite world lies 
in our capacity to produce. 

Stalin himself in his writings and 
utterances has recognized that fact. I 
might add that he has even modified the 
so-called Marxist-Leninist doctrine to 
include the technique of our capitalism, 
namely, industrial capacity, mass pro- 
duction, and everything that goes with 
it. So if America is going to survive in 
the future, America must have the ca- 
pacity to produce on an unprecedented 
scale, on a scale that can outmatch any- 
thing that Russia and the satellite world 
can do. 

In addition to my service on the Sub- 
committee on Appropriations I happen 
to serve on the Joint Atomic Energy 
Committee. I know in the field of 
atomic energy up until now at least we 
have stayed on top of the atomic stock- 
pile, because America has had the in- 
dustrial capacity and the tremendous 
resources to maintain the supremacy in 
that field. The Russians are only fight- 
ing for time so that they can equal us 
in the field of industrial resources. 

So I like to call the Departmert of the 
Interior “Enterprise, United States of 
America,” because the Secretary is man- 
aging this great industrial resource, and 
he works in cooperation with all the vari- 
ous private and local agencies in the 
United States. 

If you are going to have industrial ca- 
pacity in this country to meet our ever- 
expanding economy, you must have one 
very basic ingredient that is necessary 
for survival, and that is an abundance 
of low-cost electric power. In the De- 
partment of the Interior they manage 
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the Federal Government’s participation 
in this all-important program. 

The people who made the strategic 
bombing survey of Western Europe after 
World War II came to the conclusion 
that one great mistake was made. That 
mistake, believe it or not, was our failure 
to concentrate our botubing on the elec- 
tric power generating capacity of Ger- 
many. Instead, we concentrated almost 
exclusively on the destruction of their 
fuel sources. If we had concentrated on 
their electr’ power resources we might 
have brought them to their knees much 
sooner, That view is shared by both 
public and private power people in this 
country. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. MLLER of California. We have 
heard a great deal about the atomic 
bomb and atomic energy, but the secrets 
of this bomb and energy are nonexistent, 
at least to my knowledge. Scientists 
all over the country can develop those 
secrets and know how to put together the 
elemen.s that go into the bomb, but is 
it not true that the reason we were able 
to do it first, and the reason we are out 
in front is because we have developed 
large blocks of power, and without this 
we would be in the same position as all 
the people in the rest of the world? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. The 
gentleman from California [Mr. MILLER] 
is exactly right. He has made a very 
good point. We won the race of discov- 
ery, and we made the first atomic bomb. 
The first atomic explosion that took 
place in this world occurred on July 16, 
1945, at Alamogordo, N. Mex. The bomb 
was made in two different parts of the 
United States; in the Tennessee Valley 
at Oak Ridge, the great center of the 
Federal Government’s power program, 
and on the Columbia River in the Pa- 
cific Northwest where we have Grand 
Coulee Dam and other great Federal 
power projects. If it had not been for 
the great power program that was start- 
ed by Franklin D. Roosevelt in 19°3, 
America would not have had the energy 
to make not only the atomic bomb but 
the very essential carrier of the bomb, 
namely, the airplane. In my State of 
Washington we did nct produce any 
aluminum prior to 1940. Thanks to pub- 
lic power we ended the war producing 
one-half of all the pig aluminum pro- 
duced in the United States, the alumi- 
num necessary to make the B—29’s, the 
plane that carried the bomb that was 
dropped on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 
We cannot produce aluminum without a 
heavy abundance of electric power. It 
is not only a case of making aluminum 
but the very vitals of our industrial 
strength are centered around electric 
power. 

Private power plays a very important 
part in this program. I want to make 
clear this afternoon that this old charge 
about socialism and public power devel- 
opment is just so much nonsense. There 
was not a single Federal power develop- 
ment in the State of Nebraska up until 
just recently, and did you know that 
long prior to the Federal Government’s 
entry into the generation business, the 
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State of Nebraska, through its local peo- 
ple, took over each and every private 
utility in the State of Nebraska? - Did 
you know that the State of Nebraska is 
the only State in the Union where there 
is not a single private power company 
in business? Yes, not by action on the 
part of the Federal Government but by 
the people of Nebraska themselves. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I 
yield. 

Mr. JENSEN. And do you know that 
the State of Nebraska has one of the 
greatest power shortage areas in the 
whole United States? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. There 
is a general power shortage throughout 
the United States. Nebraska is no ex- 
ception to the general shortage. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I 
yield. 

Mr. KIRWAN. The gentleman from 
Iowa said that Nebraska has a very 
acute shortage of power. They have 
because the utilities would not give them 
the power. After 65 years they found 
out that the utilities were not furnish- 
ing power, so the municipalities just 
took it over throughout the entire State 
of Nebraska. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. The 
gentleman is correct. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I 
yield to my good friend from the State 
of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FENTON. Coming from the 
State of Washington as the gentleman 
does, he knows, of course, that the pri- 
vate electrical industry up there is just 
about breathing its last breath. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. That 
is not true. They have been breathing 
some pretty profitable breaths since the 
Federal Government started building 
dams and making it possible for them 
to buy power. The truth is that in the 
State of Washington the Puget Sound 
Power & Light Co., a private utility, 
gets about 40 percent of all its power 
from the Federal Government. Not 
only that, but the Portland General 
Electric Co. gets about two-thirds of its 
power from the Federal Government. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I 
yield. 

Mr. FENTON. Where else can they 
go for their power? With so much 
Government competition they cannot go 
to Wall Street to get money to build 
dams or more generating equipment; 
they have no place to turn but the Fed- 
eral Government now. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. If the 
gentleman will examine the hearings I 
believe he will find that the private util- 
ities are building two or three dams in 
the Pacific Northwest. But if we had 
waited around for them to build dams 
we would not have had the Grand Coulee 
Dam, the Bonneville Dam, or any of 
these big dams that have been built. 
They always said “There is a surplus of 
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power.” But what I want to make clear 
is that the local fight against private 
utilities has arisen on causes that existed 
in Washington for many years. The 
State of Washington passed the public 
utility district act giving local public 
utility districts the authority te acquire 
private utilities prior to the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s entry into the field, by a vote 
of the people in 1930. We have an initi- 
ative law in our State. In 1930, 3 years 
before Franklin Roosevelt diverted 
money from the public works program 
to start Grand Coulee, the people of the 
State of Washington by a very substan- 
tial vote, Republicans and Democrats 
alike, voted in the public utility district 
act. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON of Wasbington. I am 
happy to yield to the gentleman from 
Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. Now, let us keep the 
record straight. The gentleman from 
Pennsy!vania [Mr. Fenton] and myself, 
who are the Republican members of the 
Interior Department Appropriations 
Subcommittee, have never opposed the 
building of any dam since we have been 
on the committee. Will the gentleman 
agree to that? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I am 
not addressing my remarks to that at 
all. 

Mr. JENSEN. Is it not a fact that 
every member of the Interior Subcom- 
mittee of the House and the Senate has 
for several years taken the position that 
we should not build duplicating trans- 
mission lines with the people’s money 
where there are sufficient transmission 
lines already in operation, such as trans- 
mission lines, for instance, from the 
State of Oregon, in the Bonneville area, 
to California. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Washington has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman five additional minutes. 

Mr. JENSEN. The gentleman, and 
rightly so, says there is no occasion for 
this connection line. By the same token, 
the committee, and Members on both 
sides of the aisle, have held that they 
should not build duplicate lines. So we 
have taken duplicate lines out in most 
every State in the Union. We did it in 
this bill. I think that is proper. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I will 
answer the gentleman in one sentence. 
The committee has taken the position 
that you should not construct duplicate 
transmission lines if the private utilities 
will wheel the power over existing lines 
at a reasonable rate. 

Mr. JENSEN. Exactly. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. The 
gentleman also knows there has been 
some trouble in getting the private utili- 
ties to wheel the power at reasonable 
rates. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I yield 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Why, years ago 
the fight was on the building of dams 
with power. They favored the dams but 
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they did not want them to develop 
power, therefore let the natural re- 
sources go to waste. That was the first 
fight. Then when they were defeated, 
they then opposed transmission lines. 
That is the latest fight, with the cry of 
socialism all around it—all nonsense. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I ap- 
preciate the gentleman’s contribution, 
Let me state what the law is first. 

It has been said that the Department 
of the Interior is engaged in an effort 
to get around the law established by 
the Congress, But what is the law? It 
is very simple. We can state its philoso- 
phy in a few words. The Federal Goy- 
ernment builds huge dams for flood con- 
trol, navigation, and irrigation, and to 
generate power. In most instances they 
are dams of a multiple-purpose char- 
acter that private power companies 
cannot build. The Congress has de- 
creed in section 4 of the Flood Control 
Act of 1944 that the power generated at 
these Government dams shall be sold 
first to the preferred customers. 

Who are the preferred customers? 
They are the public power bodies, the 
municipalities, the REA co-ops. I be- 
lieve that is a sound policy. It permits 
the public to receive maximum benefit 
on a public investment. Obviously, if 
the policy is to be carried out, the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, who under the act 
of 1944 is charged with the responsi- 
bility, must build transmission lines from 
the bus bar to the point where the pre- 
ferred customer can get the power. 

The committee has taken the position 
that the backbone transmission lines 
should be built by the Government, We 
have made exceptions to that by pro- 
viding for the wheeling of power. There 
is nothing socialistic in this business at 
all. It merely provides industry with 
a plentiful and low-cost energy source. 
They once called public roads socialism, 
and look what highways have done for 
private enterprise. 

Mr. TACKETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I yield 
to the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. TACKETT. There is absolutely 
nothing socialistic in the intentions as 
expressed by the law, that is true. I 
believe in public power dams and hydro- 
electric dams being built by the Gov- 
ernment just as much as anybody in this 
Congress. I believe that the Govern- 
ment should take care of the people’s 
needs when private industry will not do 
it. But I do not believe that the Federal 
Government should retail electricity in 
competition with private enterprise, in 
cor petition with local municipal opera- 
tions, and the like, or with REA co-ops, 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. The 
Federal Government is not retailing 
power. The Federal Government whole- 
sales power to public and private enter- 
prise. 

Mr. JENSEN. The gentleman does 
not believe that the Federal Government 
should retail power. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I am 
opposed to the Federal Government re- 
tailing power. Ido not want the Federal 
Government to bring about a situation 
where there are no private utilities left 
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in the country. My philosophy in the 
field of public power is very simple. I 
believe we ought to have a yardstick and 
we ought to assure maximum economic 
development of our great river resources, 
whether that is done by the Federal 
Government, by local government, or by 
private enterprise. I think there ought 
to be a yardstick so that we can make 
sure that the private utilities are doing 
a good job and that the local public 
hodies, if you have a municipally owned 
system or REA owned system, are doing 
a good job. There is not a thing in this 
bill and there has never been a thing 
that we have ever brought up here that 
violates that fundamental premise of my 
philosophy in the field of public power. 
But, if we were to follow the philosophy 
of the private power companies we would 
not have the great generating power 
systems in this country that made it pos- 
sible for us to win the war of production 
in World War II. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Washington has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman five additional minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. KIRWAN. There is only one 
major transmission line in this bill, and 
that is the one we are appropriating 
$3,000,000 for to continue that line from 
Buggs Island to Langley Field. Prob- 
ably that line would not be in this bill 
had the Virginia Power & Light Co. built 
the line, when they first solicited a con- 
tract from the Virginia Power & Light 
Co. There are 8,760 hours in a year. 
They said, “We will give you a contract 
for 1,000 hours a year.” They would 
only give the Government power from 
12 o’clock midnight until 6 o’clock in the 
morning. The scientists from Langley 
Field are trying to work while the kids 
are laying down their lives by the thou- 
sands in Korea. Should they wait until 
midnight to develop an idea that might 
save thousands of lives? And, when they 
appealed to the Congress to give them 
power every hour in the day, all they 
could use, at any time, from their own 
installations that they are building at 
Buggs Island, and when the Congress 
agreed to it, then the Virginia Power & 
Light Co. came in with a contract, much 
nicer, much better. But, they did not 
care at all about the kids giving up their 
lives in Korea or any other battlefield in 
the world. All they wanted the power 
for was for aeronautics at Langley Field. 
The Virginia Power & Light Co. would 
not give them a contract, and that is 
why the Government is building a trans- 
mission line of their own. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. The 
gentleman is right. I want to caution 
the Members of the House, if they are 
interested in protecting the public, 
when these amendments come up to- 
morrow on the question of transmission 
lines, just ask yourselves this one ques- 
tion: Have the private utilities made a 
reasonable offer for wheeling power? 
The truth is that the various private 
companies throughout the country have 
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been able to get together and agree on a 
wheeling rate, a reasonable rate. It has 
been running about 1 mill. Down in Vir- 
ginia the Virginia, Power & Light Co. 
offered a rate from 1 mill to 4 mills—the 
highest in the country—while the other 
private companies are willing to wheel 
it at a reasonable rate of 1 mill. The 
committee has no desire to go helter- 
skelter in building transmission lines all 
over the country. The provisions of the 
Flood Control Act of 1944, the basic law 
that the committee is charged with 
carrying out, will be followed strictly in 
accordance with the dictates of the Con- 
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that it is the responsibility of our com- 
mittee to make sure that the power gen- 
erated at the dams will be delivered to 
the preferred customers at fair and rea- 
sonable rates. 

Now, let us not kid ourselves. The real 
fight here is very simply. The private 
power companies, as the gentleman from 
Massachusetts observed, have first op- 
posed the building of the dams. They 
said, “We do not need the dams.” 

Mr. McCORMACK. For power. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. That 
is right. They did not want any power 
generated. For 10 years Muscle Shoals 
was standing idle down in the South- 
land, when the South was short of power 
during the twenties. When they could 
not win the fight on the question of gen- 
eration of power at the dams, then they 
said, “We demand the right, and the sole 
right, to take the power at the bus bar.” 
This would give them a total monopoly, 
so that the Federal Government would 
be at the mercy of the local private util- 
ity. The only one the Federal Govern- 
ment could bargain with would be the 
private utility in that area. So the Con- 
gress in its wisdom saw fit to write into 
the law a very fundamental policy 
which, to my way of thinking, is the only 
way you can protect the public interest. 
That is that the power from those great 
dams that are being built, and that have 
been built in this great land of ours, will 
be delivered to the preferred customers, 
as provided in the Flood Control Act of 
1944, which makes it possible for new 
business enterprises and the defense ef- 
fort as a whole to get power that is 
needed. 

Let me pursue this point for one mo- 
ment: Serving on the Atomic Energy 
Committee, I happen to know a little bit 
about what is needed right now in the 
way of atomic industrial-plant expan- 
sion. The first bottleneck we run into in 
a community when we go in with a new 
plant is that there is no power available. 
If this country is going to be strong it 
must have the industrial strength to pro- 
duce the goods that have won every war 
for the United States and the free world, 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. The chair- 
man spoke of a line from Buggs Island 
to Langley Field. Langley Field is a 
defense project. This proposed line is 
to deliver power from one arm of the 
Government to another arm of the Gov- 
ernment, from a dam that was fought 
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by private enterprise. They do not pro- 
pose to deliver the power to any civilians. 
If it does not interfere with private en- 
terprise, if it does not, undertake to take 
any of the customers of private enter- 
prise, if it cannot deliver to the Defense 
Department at any price, when it belongs 
to the Government, then I do not know 
what is going to become of this country. 

Mr, JACKSON of Washington. Not 
only that, but public power, curiously 
enough, has made possible more new 
private enterprise than probably any 
other one thing in America. The de- 
velopment of new industries is tied di- 
rectly with new power generation, The 
Federal Government in its wisdom has 
done a real job in creating new power 
generation year after year. We cannot 
generate new power fast enough if Amer- 
ica is going to be sufficiently strong to 
do the kind of job we may be called 
upon to do. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Iam against 
the Federal Government’s running par- 
allel lines to destroy private enterprise 
or take their customers away from 
them, but on the other hand, when they 
build their own dams and make elec- 
tricity available, they have a right to de- 
liver it to an arm of the Government 
which is now known as a defense plant. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Washington has ex- 

ired. 
£ Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington. 

The gentleman I know would agree 
that our committee is in almost com- 
plete harmony on where we shall build 
transmission lines. I am sure the gen- 
tleman also will agree that every mem- 
ber of the committee has informed the 
private utilities that if they did not 
wheel power at a reasonable rate, power 
which is produced at these Government 
dams, to the preferred customers, that 
We as members of the committee would 
see to it that lines were built for that 
purpose. Will the gentleman agree to 
that? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Yes; 
I think that is generally correct. But if 
I may make an observation at this point, 
we must make it clear to the Members of 
the House that if it had not been for 
the fact that this committee has appro- 
priated money from time to time for 
transmission lines it would not have 
been possible, in my humble opinion, for 
the Department of the Interior to nego- 
tiate fair and reasonable contracts in 
behalf of the Federal Government. In 
other words, this committee must arm 
the Department of the Interior with 
sufficient bargaining power to protect 
the public interest, namely, to carry out 
the provisions of the Flood Control Act 
of 1944. 

Mr. JENSEN. I can agree with the 
gentleman. Then in order to keep the 
record straight also, Let us not forget 
that during the Eightieth Congress, 
when I had the privilege of being the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Ap- 
Propriations handling the Department 
of the Interior, that more money was 
appropriated for the building of dams 
and transmission lines to furnish power 
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where it should be furnished than had 
ever been appropriated in the history of 
America, 

So let us not make it a bipartisan 
problem. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I 
hope there is nothing that I have said 
here which may be construed as being 
partisan. When I mentioned public 
power I mentioned the State of Nebraska 
and it is my recollection that there have 
not been too many Democrats elected in 
Nebraska in the last 10 or 15 years. And 
that is the only State where you do not 
have any private utilities. May I say 
further to my good friend, the gentle- 
man from Iowa, that it is not a partisan 
issue in our State. We have people of 
both parties who are in general agree- 
ment on this power question. But I 
would like to make it clear that I cer- 
tainly did not intend that anything I 
said here today should be of a partisan 
nature, nor did I intend to convey the 
impression that my remarks might have 
been critical of or directed at minority 
members of the subcommittee. I tried 
to make it clear that there are certain 
things that have been said here on the 
floor of the House about socialism being 
tied up with the Department of the In- 
terior, and that is nothing short of 
ridiculous. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Fenton], a member of the 
committee. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Chairman, the 
chairman of our subcommittee IMr. 
Kirwan], and the ranking minority 
member, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
JENSEN], have pretty thoroughly cov- 
ered the major portion of the request 
for appropriations for the Department 
of the Interior for 1952. However, I 
would like to say that the fund member- 
ship of the subcommittee worked in 
harmony throughout our hearings. We 
believe we have brought out a fairly 
good bill. Naturally the largest cuts were 
in the Bureau of Reclamation and the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs and the office 
of the Territories since they receive the 
bulk of the appropriations for the De- 
partment of the Interior. 

However, I believe it is to be regretted 
that our committee saw fit to approve 
the appropriation for $3,400,000 for the 
construction of lines by the Southeastern 
Power Administration from Buggs Is- 
land to Langley Field. I yield to no man, 
so far as patriotism is concerned, and 
concern for our boys in the service, 
While I am in accord with the opinion 
of the subcommittee that there was too 
much dilly-dallying in the negotiations 
between the Virginia Power & Electric 
Co. and the Southeastern Power Ad- 
ministration, I am nevertheless of the 
opinion that it is not too late to come 
to terms. Certainly if private industry 
can do the job it should be permitted to 
do so. That is my only argument. 

This is just another instance where 
the Federal Government, under the guise 
of flood control, is now spreading out in 
power, and if not curbed, will soon crowd 
out the private industry in that field. 
Guided by public power advocates in and 
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out of Government, and directed by the 
administrators of the Reclamation Bu- 
reau, there will soon be established a wall 
of public power around the periphery 
of the United States. It has been like 
a creeping paralysis, starting in the 
Northwest, coming down the Pacific 
coast, thence to the Southwest, and now 
into the East. The next step is to con- 
nect the Southeast with the Northeast; 
in fact it is now started with the sanc- 
tioning of the Niagara River project, a 
short time ago, in which there was no 
authorization except a treaty, which dis- 
tinctly forbade any project on the Ni- 
agara until there was specific law. But, 
to my notion, the treaty did not mean a 
thing. The appropriation was given 
them for a start. Of course, this is the 
forerunner of the St. Lawrence River 
project, whether we like it or not. Make 
no mistake about that. When that hap- 
pens, then the squeeze will be on on the 
private power industry throughout the 
interior of the United States. The advo- 
cates of cheap public power will have 
taken from the people one of our great- 
est sources of revenue to run the Federal 
Government, as well as State and local 
taxes. 

Do we have to follow the example of 
Great Britain in all of her socialistic 
ways? 

An amendment to strike out the South- 
eastern Power project appropriation 
was offered in the full committee, and 
it was defeated by only a few votes, I 
hope that when it is offered on the floor 
the Committee of the Whole will agree 
to the amendment. 

Just a word about the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs. I think sufficient time has 
been taken in discussing the Bureau of 
Reclamation and their projects. I do 
not want to take up too much of the 
time of the committee, but I want to 
say a few things about the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. They were granted $65,- 
000,000 for fiscal 1952. A great deal of 
talk regarding the welfare of the Indians 
has prevailed over the years and a great 
deal of money has been appropriated for 
them. Each year we listen to the same 
problems, and we find that no appre- 
ciable gain has been made. Of course, 
I could go on and on with the treatment 
that the Indians have received under our 
Government over the years. I could go 
on with the hospital facilities that they 
have, the death rates, the birth rates, 
and the malnutrition that exists in our 
Indian population. We could show that 
as far as the medical profession is con- 
cerned there is so much that could be 
done for the Indians, but which, under 
governmental control, they are still in 
the throes of desperate circumstances. 
I certainly think, and I hope, that the 
new Administrator of Indian Affairs will 
try to remedy the situation. As has been 
said, water is the great need for the In- 
dians. Without water, which is basic 
for sanitation and health, I do not see, 
particularly in the Navajo area, how they 
can have anything but the distress they 
have had for many years, 

I just want to comment briefly on the 
trip to the Virgin Islands which the com- 
mittee took. The Virgin Islands em- 
braces three islands, the Islands of 
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St. Thomas, St. Croix, and St. John. 
They combine a population of only 25,- 
000 or 28,000 people. It has been under 
the control of the United States, as the 
chairman has said, since World War I. 
The economic situation there could 
be improved if there were coopera- 
tion amongst the people themselves. 
St. Croix especially could be self-sus- 
taining. Like the Indian lands of our 
own country, there is a lack of fresh 
water, especially on St. Thomas. This 
is the No. 1 problem, as I view it; and 
until there is some solution to it we 
shall never have cooperation in the 
Virgin Islands. The United States Gov- 
ernment, through the Geological Survey, 
should certainly go into this matter and 
investigate very thoroughly and give us 
the answer to it, if they can. 

I was particularly horrified at the 
schools and hospitals in St. Thomas, 
The very worthy chairman of our sub- 
committee has dwelt on that at consid- 
erable length, and I want to say that he 
is absolutely right. Buildings there that 
they call schoolhouses, buildings that 
they call hospitals are simply beyond the 
comprehension of any person endowed 
with common sense to call them such. 
As 2 physician, I am ashamed of what 
purports to be hospitals and schools 
there. On St. Croix the hospitals seem 
at least to have the atmosphere of a 
hospital, but St. Croix, too, needs a 
new, modern hospital. Incidentally, the 
money for new hospital facilities in the 
Virgin Islands, I understand, was frozen 
by the Bureau of the Budget. I made 
the remark when visiting that institu- 
tion in St. Thomas it was too bad some 
of the members of the Bureau of the 
Budget could not be placed in those 
stalls—stalls which would be question- 
able even for horses, let alone human 
beings. As I said, on St. Croix the hos- 
pitals at least seem to have a hospital 
atmosphere, but they, too, need a modern 
hospital. 

I was very much impressed with the 
surgeon in charge of the hospital on St. 
Croix, a young man who was doing a 
good job, well qualified. If he had the 
tools with which to work, I am sure he 
would be a credit to the medical profes- 
sion. My advice as far as St. Croix is 
concerned would be to put a modern hos- 
pital in the center of the island between 
those two cities. There is absolutely no 
necessity for two hospitals on St. Croix. 

Now, a word or two about the Bureau 
of Mines—$24,280,000 has been recom- 
mended for the Bureau of Mines. This 
is a reduction of $341,000 from 1951, and 
$750,000 from the budget estimate. The 
Bureau of Mines, to my mind, is one of 
the most important bureaus in the Gov- 
ernment. Its functions are basic to our 
economy and to our welfare. The same 
thing can be said about the Geological 
Survey. However, the Bureau of Mines 
and the Geological Survey are mere pik- 
ers in the Interior Department when it 
comes to appropriations, they are so 
overshadowed by certain other bureas in 
the Department that it is really pitiable. 
If more attention were paid to conserv- 
ing what we have in this country and less 
attention given to projects which art out 
of step with American principles, we 
would be much better off. 
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The Bureau of Mines does a lot of re- 
search work, conservation and develop- 
ment of mineral resources. It goes into 
our fuel supply, research and investiga- 
tion of coal and its utilization, natural 
gas, the development of processes for 
the production of synthetic liquid fuels, 
research on helium and its uses. It goes 
into minerals and metals. It engages in 
research and investigation in the field of 
metals and other minerals. 

It controls mine fires. It goes into the 
health and safety of our miners and peo- 
ple in the coal fields. It does this 
through its mine inspection service. It 
investigates accidents and engages in 
rescue work and investigates the causes 
of disasters. The Bureau of Mines is 
on the job with their rescue crew and 
other facilities and their know-how to 
try to alleviate and overcome disaster. 
It goes into explosive testing and 
research. 

I ask you, what is more essential than 
watching the health and safety of the 
miners of this country, the most hazard- 
ous occupation, admittedly so, by many? 
I believe our accidents are on the down- 
ward trend. I believe that the Federal 
Bureau of Mine Inspection has had a 
lot to do with this decrease in accidents. 
Waile our State laws are adequate in 
most instances, it was because of certain 
States not being forward-looking enough 
with their State laws in connection with 
mining that made the Federal act 
necessary. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has 
expired. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman five additional minutes, 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Chairman, as I 
said, our accidents have decreased, but 
there are still too many of them, There 
are too many fatal accidents. There 
were some 500 fatal accidents in the 
bituminous mines last year and 92 or 93 
fatal accidents in the anthracite coal 
fields, together with many, many thou- 
sands of nonfatal accidents. 

The Bureau of Mines is trying to find 
ways and means by doing research work 
toward controlling and eliminating those 
causes which account for over 50 percent 
of the fatal accidents in our mines. I 
refer to falls of roofs in mines; I have 
been told by the Bureau of Mines they 
are making considerable headway on 
this project and I certainly hope and 
pray that they will soon be able to cut 
down this cause of accidents. 

I want to mention one other project 
that the Bureau of Mines instituted at 
the behest of this subcommiiiee a few 
years ago and that is in connection with 
the control of mine fires existing in inac- 
tive coal deposits. Prior to this action 
our coal reserves were being burned up 
by the millions of tons day by day. This 
committee in 3 years appropriated not 
quite a million and a half dollars for the 
control of these fires. They have ex- 
tinguished or put under control, about 17 
fires in the mines throughout the coun- 
try. The estimate given of the amount 
of coal saved by this prevention was 90,- 
000,000 tons which amounts to 10 or 
11 cents per ton. We are told that there 
are still about 75 more fires throughout 
the country, and if permitted to go on will 
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ruin about 100,000,000 tons of coal. Not 
only is it ruining our coal reserves but 
in certain spots throughout the coun- 
try, particularly in my district, the 
health and welfare of the people in one 
town that I know of was affected to a 
great degree as the result of the fumes 
of the fires. I hope that this particular 
item can be continued, because if we 
ever need conservation we need it in our 
coal fields, We think it is a good project 
and a mighty fine investment for our 
national welfare and in the national de- 
fense. 

Another very important bureau that 
we did not touch in this appropriation 
bill is the Geological Survey, for which 
we appropriated $22,900,000. This Bu- 
reau, as usual, has been doing a good 
job. It is important for the welfare of 
the United States that it be treated as 
an important cog in our economy. They 
have done a splendid job. They could 
do much more if given the opportunity 
to do so. What is more important to the 
welfare oi the United States than know- 
ing where our minerals are and how 
much we have; our water investigations 
and our mapping? Too much attention 
in appropriations is given to certain bu- 
reaus of this Government and not 
enough to the Geological Survey or the 
Bureau of Mines. 

Again I want to say that I enjoyed 
working on the subcommittee under the 
leadership of the gentleman from Ohio, 
[Mr. Kirwin]. He has been very fair, as 
far as I can see. We differ of course, 
somewhat along certain lines, but the 
gentleman has been very courteous, and 
that goes for all of the other members 
on the committee as well as our clerk, 
Mr. Hobbs. I want to say that we are 
not too far apart as far as the objec- 
tives of our committee are concerned. I 
do feel that there are certain projects 
in the Department of the Interior which 
should be curbed. I say that from the 
bottom of my heart. For years now I 
have sat on this subcommittee and have 
listened to the pros and cons of projects, 
I like to believe the people that I hear, 
I like to believe private industry when it 
says it can do a job; and when it cannot 
do it I am certainly in favor of it being 
done by someone else. But, they should 
be given a chance to say whether they 
can or not. 

Certainly where there is a duplication 
of transmission lines and the private 
power people can do the job—it is a waste 
of copper, and so forth, to say nothing 
of other reasons that would be in the 
national interest and defense effort. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I join 
with the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 
I, too, enjoyed every minute I worked 
with him. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. STEED]. 

Mr.STEED. Mr. Chairman, some ref- 
erence has been made here today to so- 
cialism in the public-power field, with 
particular reference to how it is pro- 
posed to develop socialism through the 
Southwestern Power Administration. It 
just happens that I had an experience 
Saturday night last which I think will 
be of interest to the Members and which 
I think will have some direct bearing 
on this topic. After this experience, may, 
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I say that if there is any socialism in the 
Southwestern Power Administration, it 
will be brought on by the fact that the 
private-utility companies in a given area 
are either too greedy or too short-sighted 
to know how to live with the Southwest- 
ern Power Administration, and it will 
not be because of any policies of the 
Southwestern Power Administration. 

Several weeks ago a contract between 
the Public Service Co. of Oklahoma and 
the Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co., pri- 
vately owned utilities, and the South- 
western Power Administration, was en- 
tered into and received final approach 
through the Department of the Interior 
and the Federal Power Commission. 
Saturday the first service to a new cus- 
tomer by reason of this contract was 
celebrated at Wetumka, Okla., a city 
which owns and operates its own munic- 
ipal system. Along with Wetumka and 
other customers this new contract has 
permitted the producers of power to 
take on, Saturday brought an additional 
sixty-some-odd-thousand kilowatt-hours 
of new business to the Southwestern 
Power Administration and the Public 
Service Co. of Oklahoma. 

It so happens that the power being 
supplied to the city of Wetumka is be- 
ing provided on lines owned by the Pub- 
lic Service Co. of Oklahoma. Their con- 
tract permits them to work together as 
a team, taking full advantage of every 
operating facility both at the hydroelec- 
tric plants owned by the Southwestern 
Power Administration and at the steam 
plants owned by the private utilities. 

Douglas Wright, the Administrator of 
the Southwestern Power Administration, 
told me Saturday that applications now 
pending for service by reason of this 
new contract will just about use up all 
the surplus power that both the private 
utilities and the Southwestern Power 
Administration have to offer. 

Representatives of the Public Service 
Co. of Oklahoma, were at the meeting. 
They also talked. I am sure these gen- 
tlemen spoke what they knew to be the 
truth. Certainly there was no indication 
on their part that they had any fear 
of the Southwestern Power Administra- 
tion’s talking over their business or 
bringing on socialism. They spoke very 
highly and enthusiastically of this con- 
tract. They also realized that by rea- 
son oi this new way for private utilities 
to live and get new business and work 
with public power the combined efforts 
of the two were offering facilities to con- 
sumers of electricity in that section of 
Oklahoma beyond the hope that any 
of them had ever had before. It marks 
a new era for that part of the country. 
I am sure all they have to do in any 
other section where there is friction now 
between two producers of electric energy 
is to take a lesson from what has now 
actually taken place in Oklahoma. 

As the result of this contract and this 
new teamwork and this progressive and 
cooperative spirit on the part of both, 
the private utilities are now in a posi- 
ticn to make a greater profit, the South- 
western Power Administration is in a po- 
sition to make a greater profit, and the 
consumers of electric energy in that part 
of Oklahoma are now receiving service 
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ata new rate lower than ever was before 
possible. 

When you have a situation where you 
can accomplish those three things, I 
think those are as sound business meth- 
ods as anyone could want. I think it 
proves that you can go ahead and de- 
velop these flood-control projects and 
produce hydroelectric power and oper- 
ate those plans under Government set- 
ups like the Southwestern Power Admin- 
istration and at the same time develop, 
do business with, and increese the profits 
of and protect the interests of privately 
owned utilities, too. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. WERDEL]. 

Mr. WERDEL. Mr. Chairman, I be- 
came very much interested when I heard 
the gentleman from Washington say 
that we had to in some way devise a 
yardstick. I was also very much inter- 
ested in some of the remarks about so- 
cialism. I think we can all agree that 
whenever Government enters into com- 
petition with private business to any de- 
gree, we have socialism to some degree. 

In France where the government has a 
monopoly in salt, the salt industry is so- 
cialized. When we have such a monop- 
oly it is against the law for anybody else 
to dealin salt. Under our Constitution 
we have a monopoly at the Federal level 
in the postal service. It would be against 
the law for the railroads or bus com- 
panies to put stamps on express parcels 
to make it more convenient to handle 
them. Those laws are strictly enforced. 
Many of our cities have garbage monop- 
olies and avoid maximum tax rates by 
selling the garbage monopoly. In the 
House of Representatives, we are all in 
favor of the development of multiple- 
purpose reclamation projects. I do not 
think either political party can take 
credit for reclamation. 

I represent an arid area of the San 
Joaquin Valley in California. Eighty 
years ago people developed and diverted 
streams using private money and Mis- 
souri mules. These projects mutually 
entered into and built still deliver water 
for less than a dollar an acre-foot. We 
are astounded at the present time be- 
cause the Central Valley project will cost 
over three times its original estimate, 
The Bureau of Reclamation now con- 
templates power facilities which are now 
estimated to cost at least two-thirds of 
the total original estimated cost of the 
project. We can expect it to cost more 
than the total original estimated cost 
of the project. As originally authorized 
by this Congress, power was to be sold at 
its maximum price in order to aid water 
users to the fullest extent. At the pres- 
ent time, the Bureau is offering water 
contracts for $3.50 an acre-foot. Men 
entitled to such water can still buy water 
pumped from their neighbor’s well for 
$1.50 an acre-foot. The Bureau has 
assumed that the law says no water user 
should pay more than he can reasonably 
afford to pay. If they should determine 
something less than $3.50 as reasonable 
and still continue to sell power at less 
than its cost, the taxpayers will pay the 
difference. 
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Mr. Chairman, I favor multiple-pur- 
pose projects because I come from that 
section of the country where we realize 
the value of water and where we want 
power at its reasonable cost. I have 
taken the floor today because deliveries 
have commenced under the Central Val- 
ley project and I believe our Appropria- 
tions Committee «nd the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation need give further attention to 
their definition of “yardstick.” If the 
cost of water in my district is to be de- 
termined after deducting the reasonable 
value of power, I am interested when I 
believe the value of power is lost through 
political purposes. I believe the present 
yardstick is selling our water user down 
his own river. I call to your attention 
the fact that power from Shasta and 
Keswick Dams is now being sold near 
Keswick for what it soon will be sold for 
at Tracy, over 200 miles away. The 
political yardstick now being used pur- 
ports to spend $14,000,000 of the tax- 
payers’ money from the East, West, 
North, and South for power lines to 
duplicate those of private industry al- 
ready installed. We are surely doing 
that for some purpose other than to sell 
the power for the same price at the 
Tracy end of the line which could be 
received without the expenditures. 

In regard to those expenditures, I am 
in the same position as the other gentle- 
men of the House who represent other 
areas of the country being taxed. How- 
ever, I have a special interest in that 
there will be over a million dollars a year 
loss, resulting from power loss and op- 
eration expense of those lines. That loss 
must re paid by the water user year after 
year. California, like the State of Wash- 
ington and other States, has a State 
commission to determine reasonable 
rates of public utilities, It just happens 
that I aided in the operation of a stage 
line through the State of Washington, 
the home of the gentleman from that 
State who recently spoke. My company 
had an office in southwest Washington. 
Near that office, private industry pro- 
duced power. They sold that power 
within a hundred yards of where it was 
produced for eight times as much as they 
did over the mountains. Those moun- 
tains were rugged and I have seen over 
50 trees down on the highway as a re- 
sult of one storm. However, in the gen- 
tleman's great State of Washington, with 
a law permitting the people of the area 
to determine reasonable power rates at 
the local level, they were asleep. They 
took no action. Yet they had a law pro- 
viding that the yardstick is the reason- 
able cost of production plus a reasonable 
cost for handling by a monopoly whose 
rates were fixed at the local level. They 
had a very effective yardstick which they 
might have used. 

In our postal monopoly we know that 
higher rates are charged for some of the 
services than the service cost but we 
hand out political subsidies in connection 
with Government policy. There again 
we should have a reasonable yardstick 
and we in this House should provide it. 

Our Committee on Appropriations is 
accepting the political yardstick of the 
Bifreau of Reclamation. I think we may 
assume that if the taxpayers provide any 
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business service at less than the cost of 
private operation, private enterprise in 
that field will disappear. When that 
time comes, I say to the gentleman from 
Washington that he will see the full ef- 
fect of the yardstick that he now sup- 
ports. On that day a Republican 
administration or a Democrat adminis- 
tration may decide to spank the State of 
Washington or some city or county. To 
have a year of reasonable rates, the city 
of Yakima or some small county will 
have to engineer a successful presidential 
election. They cannot go to their gov- 
ernor. “hey cannot take it to a local 
public utilities commission. They can 
never sleep as they did when I was in 
the State and have only a small problem 
on their hands when they awaken. 

Iam advised that a great public utility 
in California has recently entered into 
a contract whereby they are going to 
wheel public power from Tracy to other 
areas of California. I am advised that 
the Committee believed that if such 
contract were signed, no further request 
for power lines by the Bureau of Recla- 
mation would be made. I am also ad- 
vised that the proposed bill, at the re- 
quest of the Bureau of Reclamation, now 
includes appropriations for some of those 
lines. 

Mr. Chairman, any time we sell power 
from a multiple-purpose reclamation 
project for less than it can be sold for or 
for less than the cost private industry 
can produce such power, the expense 
must be paid by the water users. If we 
set such a pattern, then we have no de- 
fense in this House, either this year or 
next, for political requests to build 
steam plants for taxpayers power in 
heavily populated and politically impor- 
tant areas. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WERDEL. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I do 
not quite understand what the gentle- 
man is objecting to. Do I understand 
that he suggests that in the State of Cali- 
fornia the State has the authority to set 
the rates at which the Federal Govern- 
men will sell power at the dams? 

Mr. WERDEL. No. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. What 
is the objection? 

Mr, WERDEL. The objection is that 
the Bureau of Reclamation is selling the 
power for less than it is worth in Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. The 
gentleman means they are not charging 
enough for the power? 

Mr. WERDEL. Les. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. The 
law provides that sufficient revenue must 
be charged by the power facility to pay 
them back within roughly—it varies with 
different projects—in between 40 and 50 
years with interest. The Federal Gov- 
ernment is not subsidizing any of these 
power projects. They do subsidize the 
water users by using power revenues to 
help develop the cost of distributing the 
water to the water users. I just do not 
see the point because they charge under 
existing law a rate less than that which 
will amortize the investment within a 
reasonable period of time. 
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Mr. WERDEL. Ido not yield further; 
I understand the gentleman’s point. 

Given a multiple-purpose dam, then 
the yardstick should be that each pur- 
pose pay its reasonable cost. If a project 
has a primary purpose to aid water users, 
then the other purposes should pay the 
largest amount possible in repayment 
cost and operation so that the primary 
purpose will receive the greatest benefit. 
If you say that power users are to pay 
something less than reasonable worth, 
then you are subsidizing power users. 
Certainly, power should not be sold in 
California for less than it would cost 
private industry to produce such power 
if water users are to receive their just 
consideration, or to receive the maxi- 
mum aid as provided in the legislation. 

As I have pointed out, there will be a 
million-dollar-a-year loss resulting from 
operation, maintenance, and power loss 
by failure of the Bureau to sell the power 
at an offered price near Keswick Dam. 
In addition to that annual loss, there 
will be other losses to the water users by 
virtue of sales of power to power users 
below the power’s worth and below rea- 
sonable rates of private industry as de- 
termined by the Public Utilities Com- 
mission of California. If th. power were 
sold for what it could be sold for, the 
water user’s cost would not be $3.50 an 
acre-foot or some other political price, 
but would be less than $2 an acre-foot. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, WERDEL. I yield. 

Mr. KIRWAN. The fact of the mat- 
ter is that the Central Valley project was 
forced upon the Federal Government by 
the people of California. Through a 
referendum they voted for the Central 
Valley project. Then the depression 
came along and they could not finance 
it and it was forced onto the Federal 
Government. The Federal Government 
did not solicit it. But just recently your 
great Governor out there, and I say great 
Governor—read the hearings—and I say 
he speaks for the people of California. 
He said: “We are for the transmission 
lines,” and everybody in California is in- 
cluded in that, “we are for the system 
100 percent.” Why does the gentleman 
from California say that the people of 
his State do not want it when the Gov- 
ernor says they do? 

Mr. WERDEL. I will say to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio that the Governor 
of California represents the whole State, 
including those metropolitan areas 
which are to receive power below its 
worth as well as the water users of my 
area. I do not think the Governor of 
California intends to set a pattern 
whereby the people of California can for 
all future time be taxed by the Federal 
Government to furnish political power to 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, De- 
troit, or any other area of our country. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. WERDEL. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. We 
are not producing power below cost. The 
law will not allow us to do that. This 
Congress wrote the law that fixed the 
rate, and it is not below cost. 
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Mr. WERDEL. I decline to yield fur- 
ther. I think your committee records 
will show that witnesses handling pub- 
lic power projects have testified that they 
cannot produce power as cheap as pri- 
vate industry if you remove the taxes 
collected for Government by private in- 
dustry. Certainly your experience and 
my experience demonstrate that no Gov- 
ernment operation ever works as effi- 
ciently as private enterprise in the busi- 
ness field. 

The gentleman from Ohio has said 
that California forced the Central Vailey 
project onto the Federal Government. 
That is not literally true. One of our 
State’s Members in the other body, the 
son-in-law of a past Democrat President, 
sold the idea to the California Legisla- 
ture. Now we find ourselves delivering 
water and power. The water is supposed 
to be delivered according to State law, 
but there is no State law defining who 
has prior right to water when it is moved 
from one watershed to another. This 
may require State action and autocratic 
handling by the Bureau may be excus- 
able. There can be no justification for 
the action of the Bureau in seeking to 
expand its powers and responsibilities by 
providing a political yardstick for power 
rates outside che jurisdiction of the Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission of California at 
the expense of the water user. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to answer 
the gentleman from California. Most 
of my life was spent in private enterprise 
as a workman, frum doing humble labor 
up to an official of United States Steel, 
and I finally got out. But I have never 
seen anybody in private industry or in 
utilities that worked any harder than 
they do in government if they were 
working. You have drones in private in- 
dustry just the same as you have in gov- 
ernment, whether it is in the State gov- 
ernment or the National Government or 
municipal government. There are just 
as good men and women on the Govern- 
ment payroll as in private industry any- 
where in this country. I want that clear, 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. MILLER of California. I would 
like to say for the benefit of my colleague 
from California that we do not see eye 
to eye on the position that he takes 
with respect to this public power ques- 
tion. I happen to have been around the 
Legislature of California shortly after 
the referendum was passed and I will 
say that the people of the State of Cali- 
fornia were more than interested in get- 
ting the Federal Government to take 
over this project as a work-relief proj- 
ect when our State was in very serious 
straits. There has been a continuing 
interest on the part of the people of Cali- 
fornia in it as is evidenced by the numer- 
ous calls to Washington by Governors 
of California, by Mr. Olson who preceded 
the present incumbent and by the pres- 
ent Republican incumbent, to get the 
Government to interest itself in this 
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project which means so very much to 
our economy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself two additional minutes. 

Mr. WERDEL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr, WERDEL. May I ask the gentle- 
man from California one question? Does 
he believe that the Governor of Cali- 
fornia and the people of California, when 
they went into the Central Valley proj- 
ect, intended to set up a pact whereby 
for all time to come the people of Cali- 
fornia would be taxed to provide power 
any place in the United States through 
the Bureau of Reclamation for less than 
it cost to produce it? 

Mr. MILLER of California. I think 
the people of California are quite well 
satisfied with the conditions that have 
taken place out there, particularly in 
view of the fact that under the old order 
of things we had to have daylight-saving 
time in California clear up into the 
summertime. 

Mr. KIRWAN. I would state this, 
while I have a half minute left, and I 
mean this sincerely, we did not, as I 
say, go into California and solicit, but 
since I have been on this Subcommittee 
on Appropriations for the Department 
of the Interior, had they listened to the 
request of the Interior Department, Cen- 
tral Valley would have been finished 
long ago, and you could probably toss 
one-third of the cost off. But every year 
the Department of the Interior requested 
millions and millions of dollars—not the 
last 3 or 4 years; I am not saying they 
cut it off in the Eightieth Congress—but 
prior to that the Department of the Inte- 
rior requested millions and millions of 
dollars, and they would not let them 
finish the project. Today it has strung 
along, and where are we? There are 
high costs now. But had the Depart- 
ment of the Interior been given their 
request in the form of money down 
through the years it was under construc- 
tion it would have been finished. But 
this Congress and other Congresses in- 
sisted on “Oh, no; you must balance the 
budget and cut the appropriation.” 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. I have never heard as 
much information spread by the friends 
of the power trust in this House as I have 
here today. I hope to get some time 
under the 5-minute rule to turn the piti- 
less sunlight of publicity on the state- 
ments made that are so wild and un- 
reasonable that any man that investi- 
gates them will see it is the hand of Esau 
and the voice of Jacob. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Mon- 
tana [Mr. D'EWART]. 

Mr. DEWART. Mr. Chairman, I 
represent a State and a district where 
there are great, undeveloped natural re- 
sources and few people. The result is 
that this bill is probably the most im- 
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portant appropriation measure, as far as 
my district and State are concerned, that 
will come before the Congress. I think 
largely the committee has been fair in 
the appropriations and the amounts that 
they have set. I can find places where 
the amounts made available seem small. 
There are others, perhaps, where some 
cut could have been made. But on the 
whole I find the bill very fair. I hope 
tomorrow to get some time under the 
5-minute rule to discuss the Bureau of 
Mines, the Bureau of Reclamation, the 
Bureau of Land Management, and other 
items in this bill, because they are of 
great importance in my State. 

At this time, especially, I would like 
to discuss the appropriations for the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs. I would like to 
quote just one sentence from the report, 
because I want to deal for a minute with 
the subject of assimilation: 

Although recognizing the necessity to pro- 
vide material assistance, the committee feels 
that increasing emphasis must be placed on 
active, tangible progress toward the assimila- 
tion of Indians into the general population. 


For 6 years I have served on the Indian 
Comunittee of this House and I think 
there is no truer sentence in the whole 
report than that. We are not making 
the progress that we should toward 
assimilation, and we hope through the 
efforts of our policy committee, with the 
help of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, to make progress in that direction. 
We, on the policy committee, approach 
the question from different directions. 
First we believe there are State in which 
the Federal Government could discon- 
tinue all service to the Indians. New 
York is one of those States. Second, we 
think there are reservations where the 
service of the Federal Government could 
be discontinued, where the Indians have 
reached a stage of economic and social 
development where they could carry on 
their activities without the help of the 
Indian Bureau. We think there are 
many functions of the Indian Bureau 
that could be turned over to the States 
and the local people. One of these 
would be schools. We think that the 
turning over of the management of the 
schools to the local school districts for 
the education of Indians is a step in the 
right direction, and the more that is done 
the better it will be and the more prog- 
ress we will make in assimilation. We 
think roads and road construction can 
gradually be turned over to the Bureau 
of Public Roads and to the States. We 
think the time has come when health 
functions can at least, in part, be turned 
over to the States. Now as to umploy- 
ment. Under the United States Em- 
ployment Service, with the cooperation 
of the Indian Bureau, employment off 
of the reservation has for the last 2 or 3 
years been advancing. That is espe- 
cially true on the Navajo Reservation. 
Up to 3 years ago no effort was made 
by the Employment Service or the Indian 
Bureau in finding off-reservation work 
for Indians. A couple of weeks ago I 
had an opportunity in Phoenix, Ariz., to 
see a group of Navajo Indians employed 
in a vegetable field. The arrangements 
that had been made for those Indians to 
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meet their needs, to give them a feeling 
of security, to help them with their edu- 
cation, to make it possible for them to 
return to the reservation when they 
wanted to, and otherwise to provide for 
their health, their happiness, and their 
employment, were to be commended. I 
think the increase in funds the commit- 
tee has made to help off-reservation 
employment for Indians is a step in the 
right direction. 

There is one point I should like to make 
that I think needs further consideration 
by the Committee on Appropriations. 
v’> have on the various reservations a 
large number of uncompleted Indian 
irrigation projects. They have been 
started but they have not been com- 
pleted, or they have reached the condi- 
tion where they need major rehabili- 
tation. 

It seems a shame to see these partly 
completed projects standing half or two- 
thirds idle. I have in mind one on the 
Blackfeet Indian Reservation, Mont., 
where by lining the main ditch the ca- 
pacity and the acres irrigated could be 
greatly increased. There is another on 
the Fort Peck Indian Reservation in 
Montana where the pumping plant and 
first 2 miles of ditch are completed, but 
only about one-third of the acreage for 
which water is available has been subju- 
gated. In the interest of economy and 
food production, these projects should be 
completed. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the remainder of my time to the gen- 
tleman from Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT]. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I also 
yield the balance of my time to the gen- 
tleman from Alaska. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, if 
unhappily war should come to this coun- 
try and if the enemy should strike at 
Alaska, as he very well might, it will 
be discovered that that which this com- 
mittee has done for Alaska ever since 
the end of World War II has been of 
an order of importance perhaps not 
subordinate to the accomplishments of 
those committees dealing directly with 
the Department of Defense. Then it will 
be realized that this Nation owes a real 
debt of gratitude to this committee. The 
people of Alaska understand now the 
magnitude of that debt, and in their 
behalf I express our appreciation to the 
committee. 

An army cannot defend an area with 
inadequate or nonexistent transporta- 
tion facilities. Even at the end of World 
War II we had practically nothing in 
the Territory by way of transportation 
in those particular regions that were of 
principal concern to the Armed Forces. 
Now, thanks to the appropriations made 
as a result of the deliberations of this 
committee, we find the Alaska railroad, 
a Government-owned line, almost com- 
pletely rehabilitated. Year by year a 
program of improvements has been put 
into effect. In this appropriation bill 
now before the House is the last, rela- 
tively small, appropriation request for 
the completion of that program. 

At the end of World War II the high- 
way system was not improved, and was 
less than 3,000 miles in extent. Since 
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then the system has been extended many 
miles and many of the roads have been 
surfaced. Now the Armed Forces in case 
of need can depend upon a functioning 
transportation system. I submit that 

may be of the utmost importance to 
this Nation. 

Of my certain knowledge, Mr. Chair- 
man, I can report that partisan consid- 
erations have never entered into the de- 
liberations of this subcommittee insofar 
as the problems of Alaska are concerned. 
On both sides of the aisle we have always 
found sympathetic attention and under- 
standing of our needs. With that kind 
of nonpartisan cooperation we have been 
able to make real advances. I thank the 
committee for that. 

It is true that the appropriations made 
for Alaska in the last few years have been 
principally directly related to defense 
needs or very closely related thereto. 
However, I recall, as do all Alaskans, that 
it was this committee which made avail- 
able the money which enabled us to con- 
struct tubercular sanitoriums in Alaska. 
One has been constructed at Sitka and 
the other is now going up at Anchorage. 
For the first time we will be able to tackle 
the dread problem of tuberculosis in 
Alaska in a sensible and constructive 
way. We think with these institutions 
that the disease will be held in check 
there and eventually conquered. 

There have been a few reductions in 
the budgetary requests in the present bill. 
I know the committee has considered the 
matters relating to those items very care- 
fully. I do wish to express the hope that 
the needed item for the Alaska Railroad 
may eventually be restored in its entirety. 
This would provide for an appropriation 
of $2,500,000, which is $500,000 more than 
approved by the committee. I say that 
also with respect to the diminution in the 
request for funds for the Alaska Road 
Commission. In normal times the slack 
might be taken up here and there, but the 
difficulty in that connection in Alaska 
now is that the inflationary process is 
compounded and in the Territory the 
dollar goes not so far next month as it did 
this month and will go much less further 
than it did the month before last. My 
understanding is that the budgetary re- 
quests were based upon close figuring. 
I hope that eventually and before action 
on this bill is concluded they may be 
restored. 

I am gratified that the appropriation 
for the Eklutna power project was made 
in its entirety. That is the first sizable 
power project to go forward in Alaska. 
It is being built with Federal funds, but 
there has been no controversy there, I 
am happy to say, in respect to public or 
private participation, because no private 
capital has cared to venture in that field. 
So it has been a case of the Federal Gov- 
ernment or nothing, and the committee 
recognized the need and this summer the 
work of building the project will be 
started. 

I have been concerned, Mr. Chairman, 
with the cut made in the requested 
amount for the Alaska public works pro- 
gram. Public Law No. 264 of the Eighty- 
first Congress provided a challenging 
program for municipal construction and 
Territorial construction in Alaska ex- 
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tending over a 5-year period, whereby the 
Federal Government would advance 
$70,000,000 and the Alaska municipalities 
or the Territorial government, as the 
case might be, would eventually repay 
half of that amount. 

Through a series, I am convinced, of 
misadventures the program has had a 
very slow start, although it was magnifi- 
cently conceived, and if adopted for the 
entire $70,000,000 authorized, would do a 
wonderful job in building up communi- 
ties throughout Alaska. 

I understand the committee was not 
quite convinced of the need or the readi- 
ness of some of the municipalities to go 
ahead with the program now. I am posi- 
tive that worth-while undertakings could 
be started which would cost more than 
the $10,000,000 asked. Only $7,000,000 
was allowed. I would like to ask, if I 
may, the gentleman from Arkansas if he 
could tell me, if he would be good enough, 
just what the difficulty is so that we can 
try to iron out that trouble later on. 

Mr. NORRELL. Is the gentleman re- 
ferring to local construction? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I am referring to 
the Alaska Public Works, where the cut 
was from $10,000,000 to $7,000,000. 

Mr. NORRELL. I think the main 
trouble there, it seems, is that in Alaska 
they usually want the Federal money 
available when they get ready to vote on 
whether or not they will construct 
projects constituting their public works 
program, and this year out of a large 
number of projects that they wanted the 
Federal money for, they were not actu- 
ally ready to construct several of them. 
Mr. Marx said that some of them might 
not qualify, that they might have to have 
an election on some of them. If the elec- 
tion did not carry, then, of course, such 
projects would not be constructed. I 
think that all local procedure, including 
elections, should be had and a firm re- 
quest submitted to us through the Bu- 
reau of the Budget when the request is 
made for Federal funds. Money should 
not be appropriated unless the project or 
projects are actually ready for construc- 
tion. Money allowed for the construc- 
tion of a project should be either used in 
the construction of the project or re- 
turned to the Treasury. It should not, 
in my opinion, be transferred to some 
other project. We have attempted to 
allow in the pending bill money to con- 
struct the projects that are ready. Next 
year possibly your witnesses from Alaska 
can be more definite and specific in their 
requests. They were not too definite this 


year. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I do understand 
ar The committee has been most 
air. 


Mr. NORRELL. While I am on my 
feet, I want to take this opportunity to 
say that the gentleman from Alaska 
[Mr. BARTLETT] has been most helpful to 
the committee. We recognize your in- 
tense interest in Alaska. You are a man 
of great ability. We have implicit con- 
fidence in you and we think Alaska is 
fortunate to have you represent them in 
Congress. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I thank the gentle- 
man very much. I think we can correct 
the situation, with that explanation. 
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I yield back the remainder of my time, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time for gen- 
eral debate has expired. 

The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read down to and including 
line 7 on page 1. 

Mr. KIRWIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. PRIEST) 
having assumed the chair, Mr. MILLS, 
Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 
reported that that Committee, having 
had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
3790) making appropriations for the 
Department of the Interior for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1952, and for other 
purposes, had come to no resolution 
thereon. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD 
and include an address delivered before 
the North Carolina General Assembly by 
former United States Senator Graham, 
The extension will exceed the limit al- 
lowed. Notwithstanding that, I ask that 
—— be permitted to make the exten- 


The SPEAKER protempore. Notwith- 
standing the cost, and without objec- 
tion, the extension may be made, 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mr. MILLER of California asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 30 minutes on Monday next, 
following the legislative program and 
any special orders heretofore entered. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. MEADER] is recognized for 40 
minutes. 


AN AFFIRMATIVE AMERICAN FOREIGN 
POLICY 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill to create a bi- 
partisan commission on aid to under- 
developed areas. I propose this measure 
as a concrete step to advance the cause 
of self-government through free demo- 
cratic principles and institutions. I 
hope this bill will receive the enthu- 
siastic support of both Republican and 
Democratic Senators and Representa- 
tives. 

Briefly described, the bill would estab- 
lish a bipartisan commission, patterned 
after the Hoover Commission, charged 
with the duty of studying and identify- 
ing the artificial barriers now inhibiting 
the natural economic forces, which would 
develop resources of the underdeveloped 
areas of the world, and recommending 
to the President and to the Congress 
ways and means of eliminating or mini- 
mizing those artificial barriers. 

If this Commission should succeed in 
its task, and if our Government, in con- 
cert with like-minded democratic gov- 
ernments, would proceed to apply the 
results of the Commission’s study in ac- 
tual practice, the forces of freedom and 
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self-government could assume the of- 
fensive in the world-wide combat with 
the ideology of totalitarianism and slav- 
ery. Our Government, in leading this 
movement among the nations of the 
earth, would then supplant the negative, 
defensive policy of containment by a 
vital, kinetic, affirmative foreign policy. 

I bespeak the support of my Demo- 
cratic colleagues. This program is one 
upon which all Americans can, and 
should, agree. It transcends partisan 
tenets or considerations. It is founded 
upon the basic concepts of the freedom 
and dignity of individual man which are 
the very core of American democracy, 
Neither the Democratic Party nor the 
Republican Party has dared, or will dare, 
to abjure these basic, sacred principles, 

But, for another reason my Demo- 
cratic friends should assist in activating 
this program. Their leader, President 
Truman, in the address inaugurating his 
current term 2 years ago, espoused the 
objective which can be effectively 
achieved through the course I now ad- 
vocate. 

As a Republican, I can find no basis 
for quarrel with the objective, or with 
the phraseology in which it is expressed, 
in that passage of the inaugural address 
which advocated the development of 
underdeveloped areas. With the spirit 
and with the terms of that passage I 
am in complete and enthusiastic agree- 
ment. I regard that pronouncement as 
a remarkable expression of the redoubt- 
able pioneering intrepidity which is the 
spirit and the heritage of the American 
Nation. 

I would like to reread to you this 
passage. I invite each of you to test 
each phrase and the whole passage 
against his individual belief in our dem- 
ocratic society and its governmental pil- 
lars of freedom and self-expression, 
Tell me any part to which you cannot 
wholeheartedly subscribe. This passage 
reads as follows: 

Fourth, we must embark on a bold new 
program for making the benefits of our 
scientific advances and industrial progress 
available for the improvement and growth 
of underdeveloped areas. 

More than half the people of the world 
are living in conditions approaching misery. 
Their food is inadequate. They are victims 
of disease. Their economic life is primitive 
and stagnant. Their poverty is a handicap 
and a threat, both to them and to more 
prosperous areas, 

For the first time in history, humanity 
possesses the knowledge and the skill to re- 
lieve the suffering of these people. 

The United States is preeminent among 
nations in the development of industrial and 
scientific techniques. The material re- 
sources which we can afford to use for the 
assistance of other peoples are limited. But 
our imponderable resources in technical 
knowledge are constantly growing and are 
inexhaustible. 

I believe that we should make available 
to peace-loving peoples the benefits of our 
store of technical knowledge in order to help 
them realize their aspirations for a better 
life. And, in cooperation with other na- 
tions, we should foster capital investment in 
areas needing development. 

Our aim should be to help the free peo- 
ples of the world, through their own efforts, 
to produce more food, more clothing, more 
materials for housing, and more mechanical 
power to lighten their burdens. 
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We invite other countries to pool their 
technological resources in this undertaking. 
Their contributions will be warmly welcomed. 
This should be a cooperative enterprise in 
which all nations work together through the 
United Nations and its specialized agencies 
whenever practicable. It must be a world- 
wide effort for the achievement of peace, 
plenty, and freedom. 

With the cooperation of business, private 
capital, agriculture, and labor in this coun- 
try, this program can greatly increase the 
industrial activity in other nations and can 
raise substantially their standards of living. 

Such new economic developments must be 
devised and controlled to benefit the peoples 
of the areas in which they are established. 
Guaranties to the investor must be balanced 
by guaranties in the interest of the people 
whose resources and whose labor go into 
these developments. 

The old imperialism—exploitation for for- 
eign profit—has no place in our plans. What 
we envisage is a program of development 
based on the concepts of democratic fair 
dealing. 

All countries, including our own, will 
greatly benefit from a constructive program 
for the better use of the world’s human and 
natural resources. Experience shows that 
our commerce with other countries expands 
as they progress industrially and econom- 
ically. 

Greater production is the key to prosperity 
and peace. And the key to greater produc- 
tion is a wider and more vigorous application 
of modern scientific and technical knowl- 
edge. 

Only by helping the least fortunate of its 
members to help themselves can the human 
family achieve the decent, satisfying life that 
is the right of all people. 

Democracy alone can supply the vitalizing 
force to stir the peoples of the world into 
triumphant action, not only against their 
human oppressors, but also against their 
ancient enemies—hunger, misery, and 
despair. 

On the basis of these four major courses 
of action we hope to help create the condi- 
tions that will lead eventually to personal 
freedom and happiness for all mankind. 

If we are to be successful in carrying out 
these policies, it is clear that we must have 
continued prosperity in this country and 
we must keep ourselves strong. 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I want to compliment 
the gentleman for presenting a bill of 
this kind. I think it has a brilliant 
future ahead of it if we can get it through 
the Congress. 

I should like to comment on one point 
in the President’s message when he stat- 
ed that in most of the countries of the 
world food is inadequate. That is true, 
If we could send someone over there to 
teaci them good agricultural practices 
like we have in my State of California 
and in every other State of the Union, 
it would be a tremendous help to them 
and it would cost us very little. 

At this time Dean Ryerson, head of the 
California College of Agriculture, is in 
Malay doing work of this kind for ECA, 
Undoubtedly he will develop a great deal 
of American good will out there by mak- 
ing suggestions and advising the people 
for the 4 months he will be there. 

Another friend of mine, a Californian 
also, Raymond W. Miller, has been mak- 
ing trips to backward countries on be- 
half of the Food and Agricultural Or- 
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ganization of the United Nations and he 
has told me several times, and I think he 
has analyzed the situation correctly, that 
many of the problems of the world are 
rural ones; for instance, if every agri- 
cultural college in America could send 
out one or two farm advisers to live in 
those countries with the people of the 
soil and teach them modern agricultural 
methods, we could make a tremendous 
contribution toward their productivity 
and a tremendous contribution toward 
world peace. After all it is the helpful 
suggestions to people that result in lift- 
ing them out ^f their poverty and squalor 
which builds up the good will of the 
nations of the world. It would be a great 
peace step. Again I compliment the 
gentleman for presenting a bill of this 
kind. 

Mr. MEADER. I thank the gentle- 
man from California for his observation 
and contribution to this discussion. 

The bold new program described in 
the inaugural address which I have just 
read has, I believe, merits and advan- 
tages which were not brought out by 
the President. Nor have I seen the ad- 
vantages I have in mind mentioned in 
the rather voluminous literature on the 
so-called Point 4 program. I think it 
would be helpful to the consideration 
of the proposed legislation I have intro- 
duced to consider briefly what some of 
these advantages are. 

As I interpret the inaugural address, 
the primary philosophy of the bold new 
program is humanitarian and philan- 
thropic. It is based upon the proposi- 
tion that the suffering, malnutrition, and 
misery in the world can be alleviated 
through the adoption of American tech- 
niques of production, and that the good 
will the people of this Nation hold to- 
ward the other people of the world ought 
to be expressed by doing what we can to 
alleviate misery. It also is suggested 
that, because marvelous developments in 
transportation have shrunk the world 
and brought us into closer contacts with 
our neighbors, the improvement of their 
lot will redound to the benefit of our 
people. 

I desire to associate myself with this 
philosophy. But beyond this mere 
humanitarian motive, the successful 
execution of this bold new program in 
the American spirit of free individual 
enterprise and initiative will have other 
far-reaching consequences of a bene- 
ficial nature. 

I assert that, if the program is suc- 
cessful in the spirit in which it was 
conceived, it will minimize the causes 
and dangers of war, and it will promote 
stability in economic relationships be- 
tween peoples in a world society based 
upon freedom of the individual and the 
proposition that governments are insti- 
tuted for the benefit of the governed. 

There is not time here to develop 
fully the advantages I have just stated. 
I think it is necessary only to suggest 
that, historically, the imperialistic ag- 
gressor has expanded his rule first 
against the weak and the unprepared. 
I think it is not inaccurate to say that 
the underdeveloped areas are vacuum 
areas into which the force of ambitious 
and ruthless power has a natural tend- 
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ency to rush. To the extent that such 
vacuum areas are strengthened, become 
more independent, and develop national 
pride and consciousness, as well as a 
higher standard of living, to that extent 
will the dangers of their being overrun 
by a conqueror diminish. 

The advantage to us of the establish- 
ment of an economy based upon individ- 
ual enterprise in other parts of the world 
should likewise be apparent. The level 
of civilization, as we know it today, is 
directly dependent upon the extent to 
which there is specialization in produc- 
tion and exchange of goods and services. 
Exchange between a free economy and a 
controlled economy is difficult—one 
might say wholly impossible—without an 
adaption of one system to the other in 
some form of compromise. For us in a 
free, competitive economy to deal with 
a totalitarian state proprietary economy 
would ultimately involve the establish- 
ment of a mechanism through which we 
could bargain on equal terms with a state 
monopoly. 

An even greater advantage in the bold 
new program which I have not seen ef- 
fectively expounded is that, if the aid to 
underdeveloped areas is carried out in 
the American spirit of enterprise, it will 
shift the offensive to the free democratic 
peoples in the ideological combat with 
totalitarianism. It will permit us and 
associated nations to demonstrate by 
performance the economic advantages 
of the free enterprise system. One 
ounce of action will outweigh tons of 
oratory and propaganda. 

It is important that we should assume 
the offensive in the ideological combat 
with Communist totalitarianism. The 
weakness of our defensive policy of con- 
tainment of Russian communism is that 
we can never win while we are on the de- 
fensive. It leaves the initiative in the 
hands of our opponent and requires us to 
be prepared to meet his next moves on a 
hundred fronts. No football team ever 
made a touchdown with the ball in the 
other team’s possession. 

Having stated my belief ir the impor- 
tance of the bold new program to aid un- 
derdeveloped areas in the American way, 
I would like to explain in somewhat 
greater detail the character of the Com- 
mission I propose to establish, and the 
reasons why I think that this task should 
be undertaken by a new Commission, 
rather than by any existing agency in 
the executive branch of the Government, 
or by a congressional committee or com- 
mittees. 

First of all, let me say the Commission 
would be a study commission, not an 
operating commission. It may be desir- 
able later on to have a commission 
charged with certain responsibilities in 
carrying out any national program de- 
veloped as a result of the study to be 
made. However, at this stage, it seems 
to me we first ought to find out what our 
policy should be and postpone until the 
completion of that task the creation of 
any agencies to carry it out. It is get- 
ting the cart before the horse to create 
an operating commission before we have 
decided what ought to be done. 
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Second. The Commission is a biparti- 
san commission. A program of this 
character cannot be successful unless it 
is enthusiastically supported by both po- 
litical parties and by the people of the 
country who do not identify themselves 
with either political party. 

Third. The Commission is provided 
with fact-finding powers. Unless a study 
is made which penetrates below the sur- 
face of emotional generalities, I have 
little faith that anything worth while 
will be accomplished. To be successful, 
we must get down to the bedrock of hard 
fact. Accordingly, the Commission I 
propose would have not only the subpena 
power, but the right of call on the Gov- 
ernment departments and agencies. 

Furthermore, the hearings, the studies, 
and the reports of the Commission 
should, so far as possible, be conducted 
publicly so that the program, as it is de- 
veloped, will be completely understood by 
the American people. Without such un- 
derstanding, we would be likely to fail in 
securing the enthusiastic support of the 
people, without which the program as I 
visualize it could not be successful. 

Fourth. The Commission would be 
freed from some of the standing limi- 
tations upon employment of staff per- 
sonnel, and from some of the restrictions 
which might disqualify outstanding per- 
sons from serving on the Commission. 
This is necessary if we are to be able to 
call upon the best minds in the country 
for assistance in working out this pro- 
gram. Unless we enlist the most states- 
manlike and most informed persons, the 
program has little chance of success, 
This point cannot be overemphasized. 

Creating a Commission is only the 
first step. The caliber of the member- 
ship and staff of that Commission will 
determine the worth of the program 
that is produced. 

I say it is conclusively established that 
no agency or department of the execu- 
tive branch of the Government is cap- 
able of blueprinting this bold new 
program. The fact is that there has been 
no inhibition on such agencies and de- 
partments in the past from proposing 
and, indeed, from carrying into effect 
any of the steps which will be necessary 
if the underdeveloped areas are to be 
developed through the force of American 
initiative and enterprise. 

A congressional committee might well 
conduct the study contemplated by the 
proposal I have made. However, I have 
seen no evidence of the development of 
the congressional investigative function 


to the point where we might expect that. 


a congressional committee could success- 
fully attack the problem here involved. 

Congress has been, in my judgment, 
altogether too niggardly in the appro- 
priation of funds for studies and investi- 
gations which would adequately inform 
it of the facts of a problem as a founda- 
tion for national policy. 

Be that as it may, I believe there is 
another and, perhaps, more cogent rea- 
son for entrusting this task to a Com- 
mission in which private citizens would 
have representation. 

The voluntary and enthusiastic sup- 
port of our entire national economy is a 
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prerequisite to the accomplishment of 
any significant progress toward the 
President's goal. The American people 
should have a part in formulating a pro- 
gram in which the vigor of their volun- 
tary action will determine success or 
failure. I can think of no way in which 
they can participate directly except by 
the creation of a new commission on 
which the general public is represented. 

Furthermore, the best minds that can 
be assembled, both in Government and in 
private life, will be needed to discover 
and to remove the underlying obstacles 
now restraining the free operation of 
natural economic forces which can de- 
velop underdeveloped areas and create 
the abundance potentially existing in the 
world’s natural resources, 

I have prepared a tentative agenda of 
the problems which appear to me as the 
principal fields of inquiry in which the 
Commission ought to engage. There 
may be others equally as important 
which can be suggested by persons hav- 
ing a more intimate knowledge cf inter- 
national trade, of international invest- 
ment, and international political prob- 
lems than I possess. Furthermore, as 
the Commission engages in its studies, 
new problems may well develop. 

This agenda is advanced, not as a 
comprehensive and complete one, but as 
a suggestion of the type of problem 
which ought to be solved, or the type of 
programs which ought to be considered 
and recommended. 

The agenda is as follows: 

First. Formulation of a plan to pro- 
vide against expropriation of property of 
non-nationals without fair compensa- 
oa and a plan to eliminate double tax- 
ation. 

Second. Facilitation of the exchange 
of currencies to permit conversion into 
dollars of capital and profits from capital 
invested in underdeveloped areas. 

Third. Formulation of measures to 
promote and maintain free and equal 
opportunity for private business enter- 
prises and to prevent monopolies and 
restrictive trade practices in interna- 
tional commerce. 

Fourth. Correlation of the work of ex- 
isting programs and agencies with the 
same or similar purpose, such as: The 
European recovery program, the Export- 
Import Bank, the International Bank 
and Monetary Fund, United Nations 
agencies and other international organi- 
zations, and scientific, educational, and 
cultural exchange programs. 

Fifth. Formulation of projects and 
enterprises for private capital in mining, 
agriculture, transportation, finance, 
communications, etc., most likely to aid 
particular underdeveloped areas and to 
be profitable ventures for those under- 
taking them; means for providing a con- 
tinuing informational service of facts 
and statistics useful to prospective in- 
vestors. 

Sixth. Formulation of self-liquidat- 
ing international public works projects, 
to be jointly financed and managed, cal- 
culated to aid international trade and 
commerce. An international commis- 
sion proposed the construction of the 
inter-American highway in central 
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America on such a basis, but its plan has 
not been followed. 

The Point 4 proposal will be significant 
only if it utilizes natural economic forces 
in developing backward areas for the 
mutual benefit of the occupants of such 
areas and those supplying the energy, 
enterprise, capital, and know-how mak- 
ing such development possible. 

Government aid for this program, on 
a purely charitable basis, would be likely 
to be temporary and superficial. Gov- 
ernment investment in speculative for- 
eign enterprises would be contrary to 
our traditions and out of harmony with 
our free-enterprise system. Expanded 
trade and commerce between citizens 
would increase wealth and broaden the 
base of Government revenue while Gov- 
ernment investment could be financed 
only through further taxation of an al- 
ready overburdened national economy. 
Private enterprise can do this type of 
job better than Government bureauc- 
racy. 

It follows that the bulk of such devel- 
opment activity must be borne by pri- 
vate citizens and private capital, with 
the role of governments confined to the 
prevention of overreaching and discrimi- 
nation; to the creation of an atmosphere 
favorable to the investment of private 
capital; and, in appropriate cases, the 
encouragement of worth-while projects 
by loans or subsidies or by participating 
directly or indirectly in self-liquidating 
international public works. 

The greatest merit in the President’s 
proposal lies in the possibility of proving 
to the world by performance, instead of 
mere abstract reasoning, that the way 
of life based upon the dignity of the in- 
dividual and the utilization of the natu- 
ral desire of the free man to improve his 
lot is sounder than a system of state- 
planned control of slave-citizens and 
state ownership and direction of the 
processes of production and distribution. 
In this light, Point 4 takes the offensive 
in the ideological battle with commu- 
nism. It becomes a positive program, 

Just as the United States miraculously 
outstripped state-controlled economies 
in war production in World War II by 
calling upon the immense store of energy 
and initiative residing in a free people, 
we can demonstrate the superiority of 
the free enterprise system over state- 
ownership and management in develop- 
ing the world’s natural resources for the 
benefit of its people. 

It follows that the success of the Point 
4 program will depend upon the enthu- 
siasm of the American people in the same 
way that their patriotic and aroused per- 
formance in World War I made our vic- 
tory possible. A plan evolved in the 
secret recesses of Government bureaus, 
no matter how ably designed or how 
skillfully propagandized, will not serve to 
enlist widespread confidence and sup- 
port of the people in a program from the 
formulation of which they have been 
excluded. 

The problems requiring solution before 
the point 4 program can enjoy any 
substantial measure of success are diffi- 
cult and basic. They have defied solu- 
tion thus far in history. They will not 
be solved unless we bring to bear upon 
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them our ablest minds both in public 
and private life. They will not be solved 
unless, in a spirit of open-mindedness 
and absence of personal special interest, 
we seek the true, basic facts and shed 
any unsound past concepts and positions. 
Agencies clothed in the errors of the 
past would be unlikely to discover their 
own unsound commitments. They would 
be less likely to discard them if dis- 
covered. 

The scope of the subject matter is so 
broad as to exceed the jurisdiction of any 
one executive department or bureau. 
Legislation and appropriations may be 
required. The voluntary and enthusias- 
tic cooperation of all segments of indus- 
try, finance, agriculture, and our general 
national economy will be essential. 

It is doubtful that an informal com- 
mittee drawn exclusively from the bu- 
reaus and departments, with no statu- 
tory standing, would possess the power 
and the prestige necessary to the formu- 
lation of a “bold new program” and the 
enlistment of public support in its execu- 
tion. Past performance of committees 
of executive agencies supports this con- 
clusion. 

Public hearings of the Commission, 
properly prepared and conducted, would 
provide great impetus to the program in 
educating the American public in the 
advantages and characteristics of the 
program; in taking advantage of a dem- 
ocratic forum for the presentation of 
conflicting views on objectives and 
methods; in generating confidence in 
the program as the result of the assur- 
ance that it is being developed openly 
and with the full participation of the 
public; and in allaying any possible fears 
of the rest of the world that the program 
is one of imperialistic domination and 
exploitation, which so frequently have 
characterized foreign economic opera- 
tions in the past. 

The foregoing seem to be the fore- 
most considerations indicating the es- 
tablishment of a commission as the most 
logical and practical method of translat- 
ing a noble concept into a specific policy 
and program. 

Of course, the creation of a commis- 
mission with adequate power would be 
no more than a starting point. The 
caliber of the members of the Commis- 
sion and the caliber of its staff would 
determine the quality of the perform- 
ance in discharging the difficult task en- 
trusted to it. It must be assumed that 
the appointive authorities would select 
able and patriotic individuals to serve in 
an enterprise of this magnitude. 

Whatever we may think of the specific 
recommendations of the Hoover Com- 
mission, it should be universally con- 
ceded that that Commission and its task 
forces have forthrightly dug beneath the 
surface of the problems of the organiza- 
tion of the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment and have made basic and cou- 
rageous recommendations in spite of 
vested interests in the status quo. No 
executive agency, or committee of agen- 
cies, could have acted with equal inde- 
pendence, speed, and incisiveness. 

If formulas can be found which will 
stimulate the investment of private cap- 
ital in backward areas and eliminate 
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many of the political obstacles and risks 
now restraining the export of capital, we 
will find that a major step has been 
taken toward the creation of that fiex- 
ible but stable economic and political or- 
der among all nations which will permit 
the search for material and spiritual 
happiness by free citizens in an atmos- 
phere of free enterprise. 

We will find that the causes of wars 
have been effectively minimized and that 
the general level of civilization has been 
substantially advanced through permit- 
ting the natural economic forces of spe- 
cialization and exchange to work, free 
from artificial restriction. 

Having outlined the nature and pur- 
pose of the proposal I have made, I think 
it will be helpful if I warn against cer- 
tain misunderstandings which might 
conceivably arise. I will do this by say- 
ing what this program is not. 

First. This program is not a substitute 
for any existing national policy. Itisa 
new program, and, while it may make 
unnecessary certain existing agencies, it 
should be considered on its own merits 
and not as a replacement of any existing 
programs. 

At this point it would be appropriate 
to analyze and comment upon the pres- 
ent so-called Point 4 program which has 
been in existence for the past 2 years 
and concerning which plans for expan- 
sion are under consideration. 

The Point 4 program, as actually ad- 
ministered, has involved the expenditure 
of public funds on the order of $35,000,- 
000 for the past fiscal year. It has 
amounted to little more than a techni- 
cal-assistance program, aiding other 
governments in bettering the lot of their 
citizens through improved sanitation and 
public health services and agricultural 
methods. 

If the money is efficiently and eco- 
nomically expended, it undoubtedly will 
have some benefit to the countries which 
are the recipients of this American gen- 
erosity. However, it seems to me, aid 
programs of this character, financed by 
the American taxpayer and managed by 
the Federal bureaus, can accomplish only 
a very small fraction of what can be 
done in achieving the development of 
underdeveloped areas, thus raising liv- 
ing standards through employing the 
uniquely successful American principles 
and techniques of the free-enterprise 
system. 

This program can in no sense be re- 
garded as in conflict with our immediate 
need to defend ourselves against Com- 
munist military aggression. When we 
have strengthened the weak spots in the 
world and affiliated them with the free- 
enterprise system, we will have rendered 
our own defense stronger and less bur- 
densome. Until that time we must press 
forward with sound programs for our 
defense with all the vigor and intelli- 
gence we possess. 

To summarize, it is my view that the 
Government should seek to create the 
climate in which private enterprise can 
do the job of developing natural re- 
sources; that Government should police 
the activities of individuals and corpora- 
tions so as to prevent overreaching, ex- 
ploitation and monopolistic, restrictive 
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trade practices and so as to insure equal- 
ity and fair dealing in free and open 
competition; that Government, in pro- 
viding statistical and scientific informa- 
tion, and possibly financial assistance, to 
all on equal terms, can assist and en- 
courage the flow of private capital into 
the work of developing natural resources 
and other fields of manufacturing and 
trade; that Government can appropri- 
ately promote self-liquidating interna- 
tional public works as aids to produc- 
tion and commerce. The Government 
should not engage in proprietary under- 
takings nor make extensive grants or 
loans of public funds in private eco- 
nomic activities either to foreign gov- 
ernments or their nationals. 

Let us reaffirm our faith in the eco- 
nomic and political philosophy upon 
which this republic was foundec. Let 
us believe that the liberation of the 
forces of the human soul which con- 
quered our own wilderness and harnessed 
the forces of nature for the benefit of 
ourselves and our posterity can likewise 
be employed for the benefit of peoples 
who, only now, are emerging from the 
shackles of feudalism and slavery. Let 
us act in that faith. With humility, and 
anxious to absorb the many advantages 
of the cultures of the peoples whose 
material lot is less pleasant than ours, let 
us offer to contribute the pioneering, 
courageous, enterprising spirit which is 
our inheritance. But let it be the volun- 
tary and spontaneous contribution of the 
American people in a self-sustaining, 
mutually beneficial economic movement, 
Let us not admit decadence and im- 
potence in the free enterprise system 
through engaging in state-owned, tax- 
supported proprietary activities remi- 
niscent of the totalitarian socialism we 
abhor. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that there may be printed in the Recorp 
at this point the bill I have introduced 
providing for the establishment of a 
Commission on Aid to Underdeveloped 
Foreign Areas. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Priest). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to follows: 

A bill for the establishment of a Commis- 
sion on Aid to Underdeveloped Foreign 
Areas i 
Be it enacted, ete.— 

ESTABLISHMENT OF COMMISSION ON AID TO 

UNDERDEVELOPED FOREIGN AREAS 

Section 1. To assist in carrying out the 
purposes of the act for International De- 
velopment, approved June 5, 1950, there is 
„hereby established a bipartisan commission 
to be known as the Commission on Aid to 
Underdeveloped Foreign Areas (in this act 
referred to as the Commission“). 

MEMBERSHIP OF THE COMMISSION 

Sec. 2. (a) Number and appointment: 
The Commission shall be composed of 14 
members as follows: 

(1) Ten appointed by the President of the 
United States, four from the executive branch 
of the Government and six from private life; 

(2) Two Members of the Senate appointed 
by the Vice President; and 

(3) Two Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives appointed by the Speaker. 
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(b) Political affiliation: Of each class of 
members, not more than one-half shall be 
from each of the two major political parties, 

(c) Vacancies: Any vacancy in the Com- 
mission shall not affect its powers, but shall 
be filled in the same manner in which the 
original appointment was made. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 3. The Commission shall elect a chair- 
man and a Vice Chairman from among its 
members. 

QUORUM 


Src. 4. Eight members of the Commission 
shall constitute a quorum. 


COMPENSATION OF MEMBERS OF 
THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 5. (a) Members of Congress: Members 
of Congress who are members of the Com- 
mission shall serve without compensation in 
addition to that received for their services as 
Members of Congress; but they shall be 
reimbursed for travel, subsistence, and other 
necessary expenses incurred by them in the 
performance of the duties vested in the 
Commission. 

(b) Members from the executive branch: 
The members of the Commission who are in 
the executive branch of the Government 
shall each receive the compensation which 
he would receive if he were not a member of 
the Commission, plus such additional com- 
pensation, if any, as is necessary to make his 
aggregate salary $12,500; and they shall be 
reimbursed for travel, subsistence, and other 
necessary expenses incurred by them in the 
performance of the duties vested in the 
Commission. 

(c) Members from private life: The mem- 
bers from private life shall each receive 
$50 per diem when engaged in the perform- 
ance of duties vested in the Commission, 
plus reimbursement for travel, subsistence, 
and other necessary expenses incurred by 
them in the performance of such duties. 


STAFF OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 6. The Commission shall have the 
power to appoint and fix the compensation 
of such personnel as it deems advisable, 
without regard to the provisions of the civil 
service laws and the Classification Act of 
1949, as amended. 


CERTAIN LAWS INAPPLICABLE TO COMMISSION 
AND ITS STAFF 


Sec. 7. The service of any person as a 
member of the Commission, the service of 
any other person with the Commission, and 
the employment of any person by the Com- 
mission, shall not be considered as service 
or employment bringing such person within 
the provisions of sections 281, 283, or 284 
of title 18 of the United States Code, or of 
any other Federal law im restrictions, 
requirements, or penalties in relation to the 
employment of persons, the performance of 
services, or the payment or receipt of com- 
pensation in connection with any claim, pro- 
ceeding, or matter involving the United 
States. 


EXPENSES OF THE COMMISSION 
Sec. 8. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, so 
much as may be necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this act. 
DUTIES OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 9. (a) Investigation: The Commission 
shall study and investigate the problem of 
aiding underdeveloped foreign areas and 
shall formulate and recommend to the Pres- 
ident and the Congress specific programs 


for carrying out the purposes of the Act for 
International Development, 


(b) Reports: The Commission shall re- 
port to the President and to the Congress 
from time to time the results of its study 
and investigation, together with such rec- 
ommendations as it deems advisable, 
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POWERS OF THE COMMISSION 

Sec. 10. (a) Committees: The Commission 
may create such committees of its members 
with such powers and duties as may be 
delegated thereto. 

(b) Hearings and sessions: The Commis- 
sion, or any committee thereof, may, for the 
purpose of carrying out the provisions of this 
act, hold such hearings and sit and act at 
such times and places, and take such testi- 
mony, as the Commission or such committee 
may deem advisable. Any member of the 
Commission may administer oaths or affirma- 
tions to witnesses appearing before the Com- 
mission or before any committee thereof. 

(c) Obtaining official data: The Commis- 
sion, or any committee thereof, is authorized 
to secure directly from any executive depart- 
ment, bureau, agency, board, commission, 
Office, independent establishment, or instru- 
mentality information, suggestions, esti- 
mates, and statistics for the purposes of this 
act; and each such department, bureau, 
agency, board, commission, office, establish- 
ment, or instrumentality is authorized and 
directed to furnish such information, sug- 
g. tion, estimates, and statistics directly to 
the Commission, or any committee thereof, 
upon request made by the Chairman or Vice 

of the Commission or of the com- 
ma.ttee concerned. 

(d) Subpena power: The Commission, or 
any committee thereof, shall have power to 
require by subpena or otherwise the attend- 
ance of witnesses and the production of 
books, papers, and documents; to administer 
oaths; to take testimony; to have printing 
and binding done; and to make such ex- 
penditures as it deems advisable within the 
amount appropriated therefor. Subpenas 
shall be issued under the signature of the 
Chairman or Vice Chairman of the Commis- 
sion or committee and shall be served by 
any person designated by them. The pro- 
visions of sections 102 to 104, inclusive, of 
the Revised Statutes (U. S. C., title 2, secs. 
192-194) shall apply in the case of any 
failure of any witness to comply with any 
subpena or to testify when summoned under 
authority of this section. 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I want to say to the gentleman from 
Michigan that he has made a most com- 
prehensive statement on the point four 
program. I have been somewhat con- 
cerned about the approach we have been 
making to the program, because it had 
seemed to me that we were getting too 
much government into this picture, and 
I was much impressed by the gentleman’s 
statements regarding the point where 
private initiative should enter. I think 
there are those who today are sponsoring 
the Point 4 program who feel that 
all of these investments should be made 
by the Government; that it is purely a 
Government operation; that at no time 
is there any place for the private profit 
motive to enter, that all of that is beside 
the point. I have been led to believe 
that the program as it is now constituted 
would result in the imposition of state 
socialism upon these backward areas. 
Now, if we can develop a program 
through such a commission as the gen- 
tleman suggests, I for one would like to 
associate myself with the gentleman in 
that movement. Iam just wondering if 
the gentleman feels that we have already 
passed the point in view of our present 
studies where this might need a littie 
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more assistance and where the Congress 
of the United States ought to have some- 
thing to say about the program. I am 
afraid we are having nothing to say 
about it except to appropriate the 
money. 

Mr. MEADER. I appreciate espe- 
cially the observations of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin, a valuable member of 
the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
House. I would only say in reply to the 
question as to whether it is too late, 
that it is never too late to begin a pro- 
gram if it is a good one. Secondly, I 
appreciate particularly his expression of 
interest in this particular bill because 
the bill, I understand, has already been 
referred to the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee of the House. If there is to be some 
difference of opinion about the approach 
between those who believe the private 
enterprise system can contribute sub- 
stantially, or as I would put it, would 
perform the great bulk of the job of de- 
veloping underdeveloped areas, and 
those, as the gentleman suggests, who 
believe it ought to be done by Govern- 
ment under some semisocialistic under- 
taking through grants of public funds, 
I think it would be very appropriate for 
those having different opinions to thrash 
out this question of basic policy before 
the committee of which the gentleman is 
a member. I hope he will be able to ob- 
tain hearings on the bill which has been 
referred to his committee. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. I will be 
glad to try to make that effort. 

Mr. MEADER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. VAIL] is recog- 
nized for 60 minutes. 


SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES 


Mr. VAIL. Mr. Speaker, during the 
Eightieth Congress it was my honor to 
serve as a member of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities. It was an un- 
forgettable experience. The unending 
parade before that committee of char- 
acters who sought refuge from penetrat- 
ing congressional inquiry behind the 
stock answer imposed by Communist in- 
structions, “I refuse to answer on the 
ground that it would tend to incriminate 
or degrade me” was appalling. Re- 
peated revelations that left no doubt of 
subversive activities on the part of indi- 
viduals of high stature in Government 
service and public esteem, educators, 
scientists and others of high and low de- 
gree were astounding to me and to the 
sturdy Americans of both parties with 
whom I served. No less shocking was 
the bombardment of criticism and de- 
preciative publicity leveled, during hear- 
ings and investigations, at the commit- 
tee and its members, earnestly and con- 
scientiously engaged in an effort to car- 
ry out its assignment to uncover and ex- 
pose un-American activities—by or- 
ganized groups, by a certain few Mem- 
bers of this body and by a segment of 
the press and radio. In the light of the 
great record of the committee which 
hurled their publicized disparagement 
back into their teeth I submit to this 
body and to the public that the slanted 
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writers and columnists who slurred the 
committee unmistakably labeled them- 
selves. 

The revelations of the committee dur- 
ing the Eightieth Congress and subse- 
quent convictions in the Federal courts, 
based upon its findings and its support- 
ing evidence, confounded and silenced 
its critics and created for it a new stat- 
ure in the estimation of the American 
people. Today the existence of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
needs no defense—its detractors have 
slunk back under the rocks from which 
they emerged to participate in the now 
obsolete but one-time popular pastime 
of committee baiting. 

Three years ago I addressed this body 
to answer vicious press attacks then be- 
ing made upon the committee and its 
members because of its released report of 
March 1, 1948, describing Dr. Edward U. 
Condon, Director of the United States 
Bureau of Standards, as a weak link in 
our atomic security chain. The report, 
issued by a subcommittee that comprised 
the chairman, the then ranking minority 
member and present chairman of the 
committee, the distinguished gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Woop], and myself, 
served its purpose in focusing attention 
upon Condon and served as a stopgap 
restrictive measure until a full dress 
hearing could be held. Whether or not 
the report was justified you may judge 
for yourself when this presentation is 
ended. 

The attacks I answered then were 
similar to the attacks made upon the 
committee and its members during the 
investigation of Alger Hiss, whose con- 
viction and sentence were recently sus- 
tained by the Supreme Court. They 
were similar to the attacks made during 
the investigation of William Remington 
and other persons involved in the Soviet 
apparatus identified by Elizabeth Bent- 
ley. They were also similar to the at- 
tacks made during the investigation of 
Harry Dexter White, Lee Pressman, and 
others involved in the Soviet espionage 
apparatus identified by Whittaker 
Chambers. 

I then stated it was the penalty of 
service on the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities to be reviled and blas- 
phemed by persons and groups sympa- 
thetic to the aims of the Soviet Union, by 
so-called liberals and weaklings influ- 
enced by Communist propaganda. 

I also stated that the members of the 
committee had been patient and tolerant 
of unfair criticism because we knew 
that complete vindication of the acts of 
the committee awaited only the oppor- 
tunity for formal presentation of the 
evidence in its possession. 

The truth of that assertion has been 
borne out by the subsequent vindication 
of the committee investigation of Alger 
Hiss, Remington, Eisler, Josephson, 
Dennis, and the Hollywood screen writ- 
ers by their conviction in the Federal 
courts on the strength of evidence sup- 
plied by the committee. 

The committee was vindicated in its 
investigation and its revelations of es- 
pionage on the part of Harry Dexter 
White and many others and its investi- 
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gation and subsequent confession of Lee 
Pressman, chief counsel of the CIO. 

In every instance, save the unfinished 
Condon case, the committee was thor- 
oughly and completely vindicated and 
unquestionably in that instance it would 
also have been vindicated but for the re- 
fusal of the President to make available 
to Congress the Condon loyalty file. It 
will be remembered that the President 
locked the Condon file in his own desk, 
disregarded a congressional resolution, 
representing an almost unanimous vote, 
300 to 29, requesting the file and then 
issued an order to all governmental de- 
partments denying access to their files 
to congressional investigating commit- 
tees. In his press conference on April 
23, 1948, President Truman was asked 
what he would do about the House vote 
calling on the Secretary of Commerce to 
relinquish to the committee the FBI let- 
ter on Condon. The President referred 
reporters to what he said was a Thomas 
Jefferson remark on a John Marshall 
decision: 


The Chief Justice has made his decision; 
now let him enforce it. 


The committee felt that the amazing 
attitude of the President toward a con- 
gressional request transcended in im- 
portance further immediate action in the 
Condon matter and its planned hearing 
was held over to permit full public diges- 
tion of the indicated lack of executive 
department cooperation, to phrase it 
gently, but actually constituting Presi- 
dential contempt of Congress, to phrase 
it correctly. Adjournment and 1948 
election results combined to present the 
scheduled hearing, and closed off further 
action. 

Because of the subsequent knowledge 
through Presidential announcement that 
Russia has produced and detonated the 
atomic bomb and that full responsibility 
has not yet been established for chan- 
neling classified atomic information to 
the Soviet Government and because of 
currently strained relations with that 
Government, I feel obligated, as a mem- 
ber of the subcommittee authorizing re- 
lease of the Condon report in 1948, to 
discuss the subject before you although 
I am no longer a member of the com- 
mittee. : 

Why did the committee interest itself 
in the activities of Dr. Condon? What 
was the nature of the evidence in the 
hands of the committee during the 
Eightieth Congress? Did it justify the 
report issued by the committee on March 
1, 1948? 

To the first question, let me point out 
that Dr. Condon is Director of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, which acts 
as custodian of the Nation’s basic scien- 
tific standards and is one of the most 
important national defense research or- 
ganizations in the United States. It 
has engaged during Condon’s tenure in 
projects concerning atomic energy, radar 
proximity fuses, instrument-landing 
systems, jet fuels, guided missiles and 
other vital and secret projects that affect 
the security of our Nation. The Direc- 
tor of this agency has access to the con- 
fidential records not only of the atomic 
bomb but to other information that con- 
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stitutes the objective of the prying activ- 
ities of every Soviet espionage agent in 
the United States. The Atomic Energy 
Commission expends approximately 
$400,000 per year for research performed 
by the Bureau of Standards. Surely, it 
cannot be gainsaid that the head of such 
a governmental division performing 
services involving such tremendous re- 
sponsibility should be free from even the 
breath of suspicion that he might be a 
security risk; hence the committee felt 
constrained to issue its report, based 
upon certain facts in its possession. 

The second and third questions, Mr. 
Speaker, I shall answer by revealing to- 
day the evidence before the committee 
in the Eightieth Congress. It should 
satisfy any reasonable person that Dr. 
Condon is at the very least what the com- 
mittee described him to be—a security 
risk and a weak link in our atomic se- 
curity cnain. 

Our first knowledge of Dr. Condon 
dates back to 1919 when he attended a 
Communist convention in Oakland, 
Calif., ostensibly as a part-time reporter 
for the Oakland Inquirer. A riot oc- 
curred, the participants were arrested, 
and as a trial witness Condon alleged 
that a red flag or cover was placed over 
the American flag by police called to 
quell the disturbance. In other words, 
he testified that the police attempted to 
“frame” the Communist delegates. 
Trial records show that his allegation 
was refuted by the sworn testimony of 
Inspectors Flint, Thompson, and Kyle of 
the Los Angeles Police Department. 
This incident is significant only in the 
light of Condon’s subsequent record. 

Condon was next heard from as an 
associate director of Westinghouse Labo- 
ratories at Pittsburgh, Pa., where he was 
engaged when he was requested by Dr. J. 
Robert Oppenheimer to accept an ap- 
pointment as associate director at the 
new atomic installation known as Los 
Alamos. 

Personnel at Los Alamos were beset by 
many types of inconvenience and all 
were required to make personal sacri- 
fices and to conform to rigid security 
regulations. However, Condon accepted 
neither the inconveniences nor the se- 
curity regulations gracefully, as indicat- 
ed in his letter of resignation 6 weeks 
after his arrival, from which the fol- 
lowing excerpts are quoted: 

Since the change would involve consider- 
able personal sarcrifice I do not feel justified 
in making it. 


Remember—other Americans were 
enduring the agonies of war on Euro- 
pean and Asiatic battlefronts but Con- 
don refused the call of his Government 
because it involved personal sacrifice, 
Further: 


The thing which upset me most is the 
extraordinary close security policy. I do 
not feel qualified to question the wisdom of 
this since I am totally unaware of the ex- 
tent of enemy espionage and sabotage activi- 
ties. I only want to say that in my case 
I found that the extreme concern with se- 
curity was morbidly depressing—especially 
the discussion about censoring mail and tele- 
phone calls, the possible militarization and 
complete isolation of me personnel from the 
outside world. I know that before long all 
such concerns would make me be so de- 
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pressed as to be of little if any value. I 
think a great many of the other people are 
apt to be this way otherwise I wouldn’t men- 
tion it. An aspect of this policy for which 
I am completely at a loss to find justification 
is the tendency to isolate this group intel- 
lectually from the key member: of the other 
units of the whole project. While I had 
heard that there were to be some restrictions, 
I can say that I was so shocked that I could 
hardly believe my ears when General Groves 
undertook to reprove us, though he did so 
with exquisite tact and courtesy, for a dis- 
cussion which you had had concerning an 
important technical question with A. H. 
Compton. To me the absence from the con- 
ference of such men as A. H. Compton, E. O. 
Lawrence, and H. C. Urey was an unfortu- 
nate thing but up to that time in your office 
last Monday I had put it down simply to 
their being too busy with other matters, I 
feel so strongly that this policy puts you in 
the position of trying to do an extremely 
difficult job with your hands tied behind your 
back that I cannot accept the view that 
such internal compartmentalization of the 
larger project is proper. My disturbance 
was complicated with the feeling that I 
might sooner or later unintentionally violate 
such rules through failure to comprehend 
them fully. On my way through Chicago 
coming out here I had a friendly chat with 
A. H. Compton about the project at his home 
which probably would be considered im- 
proper though if so I would say the scien- 
tific position of the project is hopeless. 


Here we have in Condon’s own words 
a confession of his inability to under- 
stand security regulations and his own 
expressed doubt of his ability to avoid 
violation as well as his expressed convic- 
tion of the “hopelessness” of the atomic 
project if security measures were en- 
forced. 

In my opinion, Condon's statement of 
itself is sufficient to establish his unfit- 
ness to hold a Government post involv- 
ing observance of security regulations. 
However, our report was by no means 
founded on that premise alone, but on an 
accumulation of additional evidence 
that we regarded as sufficiently damning 
to justify our report of March 1, 1948. 
Following my appointment as chairman 
of the Subcommittee on National Se- 
curity I launched a series of hearings 
that developed extremely interesting in- 
formation concerning Condon's activi- 
ties, views, and associations. 

Let me cite the testimony of a com- 
petent witness concerning Condon’s serv- 
ice at Los Alamos. 

Witness J., a Manhattan project ofi- 
ciel: 

So Condon wrote his letter and I believe 
the letter speaks for itself. You can analyze 
this letter and see just what you feel that 
he meant. I believe that Condon had a very 
fine opportunity, almost a wonderful oppor- 
tunity, to be of great service to the United 
States in his position as Associate Director of 
the Los Alamos Laboratory. He did not take 
advantage of this opportunity and, as a mat- 
ter of fact, he injured us to an undeter- 
minable degree. He could have done us 
serious injury. We got over it. It could have 
been almost complete disaster because he 
took the job, he got us organized along his 
line of thinking, which I think you know 
well enough to know it would not be my type 
of administration. Everything was lined up 
to give a thoroughly unsatisfactory method 
of doing business. In other words, there was 
a little town meeting every time you turned 
around—a great deal of concern by scientific 
personnel with living conditions and with all 
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the things they should have given no atten- 
tion so that he actually, I believe, injured the 
project at Los Alamos much more than if he 
had never joined at all. 

Mr. STRIPLING. Now let me ask you this, and 
this is a hypothetical question but it is di- 
rect to the point: 

With your knowledge of the development 
of the atomic bomb and considering that 
the Director of the Bureau of Standards at 
the present time has access to certain knowl- 
edge on atomic energy, certain knowledge 
on various other developments which affect 
our national security, if the Director of the 
National Bureau of Standards is in constant 
association with members of the Communist 
Party, if he and his family are in association 
with persons who are known to be Soviet 
agents, for example, members of the diplo- 
matic staff of the Polish Embassy, members 
of the diplomatic staff of the Yugoslav Em- 
bassy, if the Director of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards also affiliated with organizations which 
the Attorney General has declared to be 
Communist-front organizations, and if mem- 
bers of his family affiliated with organiza- 
tions which the Attorney General has char- 
acterized as Communist-front organizations, 
and if he did all those things, even though 
there might not be any question in your 
mind as to his individual loyalty to the 
United States, but if he engaged in these 
associations, these affiliations and these in- 
discretions, do you, as a man who is in a posi- 
tion to know and to judge—would you con- 
sider him to be a security risk? 

You don’t have to limit this to Dr. Condon, 
It is a hypothetical case. 
ino J. I would consider him a decided 

Mr. Var. Witness J, have you ever heard of 
the American-Soviet Science Society? 

Wrrness J. They are the ones that believe 
in passing information direct to Russian 
scientists with headquarters in Berkeley, I 
believe, and irrespective of my censorship or 
particularly irrespective of whether the Army 
or Navy feel it is information that should 
go across—I have heard of them, yes. 

Mr. VarL. Have you ever heard of any in- 
formation that came back in exchange? 

Witness J. Oh, no! As one who has tried 
to get information out of Russia, I don't 
think much information came back. 


Committee investigation conducted 
for several months before issuance of its 
report disclosed that Condon was a 
member of the organization called the 
American-Soviet Science Society and 
served as a member of its excutive board. 
In the course of night hearings I con- 
ducted to question scientists subordinate 
to Condon, in the employ of the Bureau 
of Standards, it was brought out that 
Condon's position was used to influence 
them to join the society. A communica- 
tion they received dated March 7, 1946, 
from the American Soviet Science So- 
ciety bearing on the letterhead the words 
“Affiliated with the National Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship” reads as 
follows: 

It has been suggested by Dr. Condon, who 
is a member of our executive committee, 
that you might be interested in the activi- 
ties of our society and membership in same. 


Signed, Samuel Gelfan. 

The name of Dr. Edward U. Condon 
appeared on the letterhead as a member 
of the executive committee. Bear in 
mind that the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities had cited the National 
Council of American-Soviet Friendship 
as subversive on March 29, 1944, 2 years 
previously, which clearly meant nothing 
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to Condon. In citing the organization 
at that time the committee stated: 

In recent months the Communist Party’s 
principal front for all things Russian has 
been known as the National Council for 
American-Soviet Friendship. (Report March 
29, 1944 [p. 156].) 


The citation as subversive and Com- 
munist front by the Attorney General 
occurred in 1947 but certainly the activi- 
ties that resulted in his citation con- 
firming that of the committee 2 years 
earlier, had extended over a period of 
time embracing the Condon sponsorship 
of its allied organization—the Science 
Society. 

In response to this solicitation many 
scientists joined as a good-will gesture to 
their superior. 

The committee has in its possession a 
check for dues, in the amount of $3 
drawn by one of them, payable to the 
American-Soviet Science Society en- 
dorsed by that organization over to the 
National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship, a Communist-front organi- 
zation so cited by the Attorney General 
and our committee, and deposited to the 
account of the latter endorser. Inves- 
tigation developed the fact that both or- 
ganizations occupied the same suite at 
the same New York City address, 114 
East Thirty-second Street, and could be 
reached on the same telephone, proving 
undeniable connection. 

The close relationship was discon- 
tinued, for obvious reasons, when the 
Science Society made application for a 
grant of $25,000 from the Rockefeller 
Foundation which agreed to make the 
gift if the organization was cleared as 
tax-exempt by the Treasury Depart- 
ment. Treasury refused clearance and 
the Society was denied the funds, after 
it was established that the Science So- 
ciety was formerly known as the sci- 
ence committee of the National Council 
of American-Soviet Friendship. That 
claimed termination of relationship on 
July 1, 1946 was superficial is indicated 
by the fact that both organizations con- 
tinued to be listed under the same tele- 
phone number in March 1948. 

Let me submit to you verbatim ex- 
cerpts from sworn testimony before our 
subcommittee in executive session: 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Chairman, among the 
records produced by Dr. A. in compliance 
with a subpena is a check dated August 15, 
1945, made payable to the order of the 
American-Soviet Science Society in the sum 
of $10 signed by Dr. A. This check bears 
two endorsements, both stamped. The first 
one is the American-Soviet Science Society, 
114 East Thirty-second Street, New York 
City; the second endorsement is that of the 
National Council of American-Soviet Friend- 
ship, Inc., 114 East Thirty-second Street, 
New York City. I ask that this check be 
made part.of the records of this committee, 

Mr. Vatu. It is so ordered. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Dr. A. has also produced a 
copy of a telegram dated August 10, 1945, 
addressed to Dr. E. U. Condon, Pittsburgh 
Works Research Laboratory, 


The message follows: 


I am applying for membership in Ameri- 
can-Soviet Science Society. Two sponsors 
required. Would you agree to be one? 
Please teletype. 


Signed, Dr. A. 
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The copy of the reply received by Dr. 
A. has also been produced. The message 
states: 

Yes, with pleasure. 
York August 22. 


Signed, E. U. Condon, Research. 

I now identify Witness A as Moscow- 
born Dr. Demetry Ivan Vinogradoff, who 
died in Washington Monday, March 19, 
1951.- Let me quote the obituary notice 
appearing in the Washington Star 
March 20: 


He served as manager of foreign engineer- 
ing at Westinghouse until 1944 and made 
frequent contacts with foreign institutions 
and industrial concerns. Soon after Dr. 
Edward U. Condon took over as Director of 
the Bureau of Standards he brought Mr. 
Vinogradoff here as his assistant. His job 
was to welcome foreign scientists to the bu- 
reau and to explain its function and organi- 
zation to them. 


It is significant that his contact for 
living accommodations upon arrival was 
Czechoslovakian-born John Marsalka, 
admitted member of six or more Com- 
munist-front organizations. 

Another communication, dated Feb- 
ruary 14, 1946, to scientists at the Bu- 
reau of Standards reads as follows: 

The Director is interested in the develop- 
ment of more adequate contacts with scien- 
tific workers in the Soviet Union and to this 
end is taking part in the development of an 
organization known as the American-Soviet 
Science Society. This society has grown out 
of an earlier scientific committee organized 
by the National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship, Inc. 


That communication was signed by Dr. 
E. C. Crittenden, Assistant Director of 
the National Bureau of Standards. 


Other testimony brought out the fol- 
lowing: 


Mr. Var, When were these rumors preva- 
lent, Mr. C, prior to a year ago? 


Witness C, a Bureau of Standards 
scientist: 


Frankly, sir, within 3 months of the time 
Dr. Condon came out there, many of us who 
had been there quite a while began to ask 
ourselves what had happened, what was be- 
ing done in this institution—were we work- 
ing for the United States or Russia. That 
is exactly how I felt. Now it is dangerous 
to speak to anyone; unless you know what 
side he is on, you just better not do any talk- 
ing. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. C, in your opinion is there 
a feeling of distrust of Dr. Condon among the 
top-bracket scientists and engineers at the 
National Bureau of Standards? 

Witness C. There certainly is among the 
ones whom I know and who have been there 
for a long period of time who have devoted 
their lives to trying to make that a place to 
be respected. He has succeeded in antago- 
nizing a great number of people there by the 
policy of overlayering former chiefs of differ- 
ent departments with newly imported per- 
sonnel. Some of them are apparently not 
too competent. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Do you feel that Dr. Con- 
don's appointment is affecting the morale of 
the scientists of the Bureau of Standards as 
well as the engineers and other employees? 

Wrrness C. I would say that it did very 
greatly. 


And still further: 


Mr. RUSSELL. Witness D, in a public ad- 
dress made by Dr. Condon before the Society 
of Mechanical Engineers on November 18, 
1947, Dr. Condon revealed that the National 
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Bureau of Standards was working on the 
King Fisher project. Do you believe that 
Dr. Condon was justified in disclosing that 
the National Bureau of Standards was work- 
ing on such a project? 


Witness D, a naval security officer: 

I would say that such a disclosure might 
be considered indiscreet. 

Mr. RUSSELL, At the time Dr. Condon made 
the address regarding the King Fisher proj- 
ect he also stated it had something to do 
with guided missiles. Would that be con- 
sidered a violation of naval security regula- 
tions? 

Witness D. To a degree it would be con- 
sidered indiscreet, yes. 


After Condon’s speech in which he 
referred to the Navy’s King Fisher proj- 
ect, a naval captain, charged with re- 
sponsibility for the success of this proj- 
ect, stated: 


If the speech is an indication of what he 
is telling publicly, God only knows what he 
tells his friends over cocktails. 


Let me point out at this juncture that 
to our knowledge Russia now possesses— 
in addition to the atomic bomb—the 
guided missile. 

And still again: 

Mr. McDowe tt. Go ahead. 


Witness E, a Bureau of Standards 
scientist: 


That was the first intimation that I had 
but after hearing that I soon discovered 
there was this general reputation of his 
among the security men as being an unre- 
liable person—in other words, a Communist, 
as they put it. I can’t say thut I have any 
basis for that other than the feeling and 
the opinio: and the statements of the mem- 
bers of the security organization of General 
Groves’ Manhattan District. 

Mr. VarL. Do you recall the identity of any 
individual who made reference to Dr. Condon 
as a Communist? 

Witness E. Yes. A security officer in the 
Manhattan District named X. 


And again: 


Mr. Vatu. Witness F, you have had a long 
and distinguished record in the Department 
and we would place a lot of confidence in 
your judgment as to the requirements of 
an individual entrusted with the direction 
of affairs of the Bureau of Standards. Would 
Dr. Condon be your selection to head that 
Bureau? 


Witness F, a Bureau of Standards 
scientist: 


No, not by any means, 
my selection at all. 


Let me at this juncture quote again 
from the hearing record to indicate the 
influence of Condon’s position upon one 
of the Bureau scientists. 

Witness I, a Bureau of Standards 
scientist: 


I judged the Science Society itself largely 
on the basis of statements about it that 
were made by public persons whom I re- 
spected and honored, 

Mr. Vatu. You haven't seen fit, Doctor, to 
withdraw from the society since the Attorney 
General himself established its associate 
organization as a Communist front, have 
you? 

Witness I. No, I wouldn't do it, either. 

Mr. VAIL. The Attorney General's finding 
and the committee finding has no infiuence 
on your attitude? 

Wirness IJ. 1 would behave ac- 
cording to my own estimate of the thing, 
right or wrong, and be one of those boys 
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in school who don’t do what the class is 
expected to do just because the class is ex- 
pected to do it. I would, I am afraid, not 
do a thing on the basis of authority one way 
or the other just because it was authority. 
Now, if it was the authority of someone 
whose task it was to decide and assign my 
duties to do that for which I was paid, I 
would count that in a different category. 


I cannot interpret that statement to 
mean anything other than the witness, 
a scientist, placed Condon’s commenda- 
tion on a higher level than the citation 
of the Attorney General. Remember 
that the letterheads established the affil- 


iation. 

Let me refer to the testimony of wit- 
ness G, another Bureau of Standards 
scientist: . 

Mr. WHEELER. Dr. Condon established him- 
self as head of the Atomic Division of the 
National Bureau of Standards—is that 
right? 

Wrrness G. According to the records, that 
is true. 


Now, let us go back to the testimony 
of witness E: 

Mr. RusseLL. Witness E, what was Dr. 
Condon’s connection with the development 
of the atomic bomb? 

Wrrness E. He was in Dr. Lawrence's lab- 
oratory where he worked on a very minor 
part of the bomb. There was no reason why 
he should have access to critical informa- 
tion on account of that work. 

Mr. RUSSELL. How has the appointment of 
Dr. Condon affected the morale at the Bu- 
reau of Standards? 

Wrrness E. I would say at least 20 people 
in the Bureau have asked me if I can't find 
a job for them elsewhere. As a matter of 
fact, one of the men called me up today, as 
an illustration, to see if I couldn’t get him 
a job in the War Department because he is 
very unhappy at the Bureau. 

My estimate would be that if a poll were 
taken of the Bureau of Standards employ- 
ees—that is my judgment of the morale out 
there—that if you took the people at the 
Bureau who have a degree and who are in a 
position to be affected by such an organiza- 
tion, beginning with junior physicists up 
through the grades, and took a poll of these 
people under conditions where their vote 
wouldn’t be known, I doubt whether you 
would get 5 percent of those people to say 
they are happy about having Dr. Condon 
there or that they are happy about condi- 
tions there. 

That is my estimate about conditions 
there. I can’t make it any worse. It is 
really pitiful. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Have you ever made the 
statement that Dr. Condon was a lousy 
administrator? 

Wrrness K, a Bureau of Standards scien- 
tist of 25 years’ service: Yes. 


The record shows that Condon per- 
mitted circulation on Bureau premises 
of a periodical colloquially described by 
employees as the Daily Worker because 
of its radical content, issued by the Fed- 
eration of Architects, Engineers, Chem- 
ists and Technicians, an organization 
cited by the Dies committee in 1940 and 
again in 1944. The citation reads: 


A CIO labor organization that has been 
infiltrated by communistic influence and 
leadership. 


They, too, were active in membership 
solicitation among Bureau of Standards 
scientists, 
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The record also shows that Condon 
immediately upon assuming authority, 
took steps to reduce security by cutting 
the guard force from 68 to 18 men. Quot- 
ing from testimony: 

Mr. RUSSELL., In other words, during the 
course of the day, there would be approxi- 
mately 18 guards employed by the Bureau 
of Standards? 


Witness L, a Bureau of Standards 
guard: 

In 24 hours; yes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. They worked on three shifts? 

Wrrness L. Yes, sir. 

Mr. STRIPLING. As a guard, and one em- 
ployed there for many years, do you think 
it was a bad move to decrease the guards? 

Wirness L. Yes, it was. 

Mr. STRIPLING. Do you feel that the pres- 
ent guard force at the Bureau of Standards 
is inadequate? - 

Wrrness L. I do; yes, sir. Of course, you 
understand, they have about 99 or 100 build- 
ings on that reservation and with about 
6 men on a shift, and especially on the night 
shift, on a midnight shift 6 men would be 
a drop in the bucket. 

Mr. Srnre.ine. Is there any kind of a bur- 
glar-alarm system there? 

Wrrness L. No, sir. 

Mr. RussELL. Witness L. did Dr. Cordon's 
appointment as Director of the Bureau of 
Standards affect the morale of the guard 
force at the Bureau of Standards? 

Wrrness L. Very much so. We more or less 
felt they didn’t care what was done, what 
they did, rather. 


Thus went the almost unvarying tenor 
of testimony of Condon’s associates at 
the Bureau of Standards. For obvious 
reasons, since these witnesses are still 
employed by the Bureau, I have not iden- 
tified them by name but the committee 
has the records and the facts are readily 
procurable for the purpose of further in- 
quiry. Dr. Condon’s close contact with 
atomic matters was disclosed by testi- 
mony that at one time he spent practi- 
cally all of 3 months while head of the 
Bureau of Standards as adviser to the 
joint Atomic Energy Commission. He 
was also present at the bomb detonation 
at Bikini. 

At this point I draw attention to Con- 
don’s deep postwar interest in the atomic 
bomb and suggest that his acceptance of 
the Oppenheimer Los Alamos invitation 
was in anticipation of full rounded 
atomic information. From his own 
words, previously set forth, I deduce that 
restriction to a given area of knowledge 
was sufficiently disappointing to warrant 
his resignation. 

During the course of the committee's 
investigation regarding Dr. Condon, it 
was ascertained the files in the Manhat- 
tan District contain the following state- 
ment pertaining to Dr. Condon: 

In his capacity as adviser to the Atomic 
Energy Committee, Condon has consistently 
attempted to secure all possible secret in- 
formation without regard to whether the 
committee needed or even desired same. He 
has consistently attempted to distort and 
misrepresent the express views of the War 
Department and its representatives with re- 
spect to atomic energy legislation, both to 
the committee and to the public. 


Has Dr. Condon’s attitude changed 
since the Los Alamos incident in 1943? 
The Washington Sunday Star of Jan- 
uary 29, 1951, on page 15 quoted Dr. Con- 
don, as follows: 
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To talk about spy rings, microfilm, and 
invisible inks in connection with scientific 
matters is to indulge in sheer melodrama. 


In that statement Dr. Condon infer- 
entially informed the Government of 
Canada that the trial of nuclear scientist 
Allan Nunn May, sentenced to 10 years 
for espionage, was sheer melodrama; the 
Government of England that its trial of 
scientist Klaus Fuchs, sentenced to 14 
years for espionage, was sheer melo- 
drama; and the President and Attorney 
General of the United States that the 
trials of Gold, Brothmans, Slacks, Hiss, 
and so forth, were sheer melodrama. 

In my speech 3 years ago I stated that 
Condon was associated with an individ- 
ual who was considered such a security 
risk that he could not obtain a passport 
to leave the United States. This person 
was discharged from the United States 
Government service because he was con- 
sidered so pro-Russian that he could not 
be trusted to guard certain files of the 
United States Government against Rus- 
Sian encroachment. I now identify that 
person as John Marsalka. 

Dr. Condon and his wife maintained 
social contact with Nathan Gregory 
Silvermaster, now recognized by many 
as the top Russian espionage agent, and 
his wife, and visits were made by the 
Silvermasters to Condon’s Government- 
owned home on Bureau of Standards 
property and by the Condons to the 
home of the Silvermasters. 

On February 4, 1946, the Condons at- 
tended a dinner given by the American 
Society for Russian Relief at one of the 
hotels in Washington. The Condons ar- 
rived and returned from the dinner in 
the Silvermaster's car, On those occa- 
sions they visited the Russian Embassy 
they were transported to and from their 
home in an Embassy limousine. 

Notwithstanding Condon's tremen- 
dous responsibilities to the American 
people because of the importance of the 
post he occupies in the Government 
service, he carried on similar association 
with numerous individuals engaged not 
only in the dissemination of Communist 
doctrine but in the espionage service of 
the Soviet Government. Among them 
were Mrs. Joseph Winewicz, wife of the 
Polish Ambassador, Virginia Woerk, a 
clerk in the Polish Embassy, Helen Har- 
ris, secretary of the Polish Embassy, and 
Ignace Zlotowski, counselor of the Polish 
Embassy and a Polish delegate to the 
United Nations. Zlotowski was ex-sec- 
retary of the American-Soviet Science 
Society, a nuclear scientist who studied 
under Joliet Curie, world renowned 
scientist—and Communist. While here, 
Zlotowski was in contact with Anatole 
Gromov, first secretary of the Soviet Em- 
bassy, who has since returned to Russia. 
It was reported on information con- 
sidered reliable that Zlotowski had of- 
fered the use of the Polish diplomatic 
pouch to scientific groups to permit clas- 
sified information to clear the country. 
It is known that in February 1947 Zlo- 
towski purchased 270 books on atomic 
energy that had been published by the 
Bureau of Commerce. General Modelski 
was the military attaché of the Polish 
Embassy. He testified under oath con- 
cerning Polish espionage activities and 
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he swore that Ignace Zlotowski was in 
the United States for the express pur- 
pose of atomic espionage. 

Another friendly associate was Helen 
Harris, a former secretary of the Amer- 
ican-Soviet Science Society when it was 
known as the Science Committee of the 
National Council for American-Soviet 
Friendship. She entered the employ of 
the Polish Embassy in 1946. Since when 
does the Polish Government hire non- 
Communists? Every organization cited 
as a Communit front by the Committee 
on Un-American Activities, or a sub- 
versive by the Attorney General, has had 
as Secretary a member of the Commu- 
nist Party or an individual under com- 
plete Communist control. 

These and some 30 others of similar 
background and association, too many 
to discuss individually in this presenta- 
tion, but available for inquiry, were the 
types Condon chose as his intimates— 
the man who has been quoted previously 
as stating: 

I might sooner or later unintentionally 
yiolate security rules through failure to 
comprehend them fully. 


For a person given to unguarded state- 
ments affecting the security of this Na- 
tion he had an uncanny knack for con- 
tacts with the very people who could 
understand and use them to our great- 
est disadvantage—and who probably did. 

The associations of the Condons with 
individuals attached to the Soviet satel- 
lite Embassies were not confined to of- 
ficial functions as Condon alleges. They 
were close, intimate relationships, as the 
files of the Department of Commerce, 
the AEC, and the Committee on Un- 
American Activities reflect. 

The Condons’ relationship with foreign 
representatives did not commence with 
their arrival in Washington. They were 
in full force and effect while the Condons 
lived in Pittsburgh. The subcommittee 
had considerable evidence on these rela- 
tionships when it issued its report in 
1948. As an example, consider the report 
the Czechoslovakian Ambassador re- 
ceived from his consulate in Pittsburgh 
when the Condons were preparing to 
leave Pittsburgh for Washington, D. C.: 

That Condon had been appointed Director 
of the National Bureau of Standards; that 
his wife was a Czech, and that because of 
this she was very sympathetic to Czechoslo- 
vakia and sympathetic toward Russia. 


The Czech Ambassador was also ad- 
vised that Condon was a very naive per- 
son and that sometimes he did not use 
good judgment. The Ambassador was 
further advised that he was being fur- 
nished this information on the Condons 
because in all probability the Condons 
would call on the Ambassador after ar- 
riving in Washington. 

As late as 1950, Dr. Condon was still 
associating with persons who have been 
harmful not only to the Committee on 
Un-American Activities but to the se- 
curity of the United States itself. For 
instance, Clifford Durr, an attorney and 
a former commissioner of the Federal 
Communications Commission, and his 
wife, Virginia, stayed at the Condon resi- 
dence which is located on the grounds of 
the Bureau of Standards while Mr. Durr 
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was awaiting travel facilities to Denver, 
Colo., where he was to become employed 
by the National Farmers Union. 

This association between Durr and 
Condon, the scientist, is not mere coinci- 
dence. Clifford Durr is the individual 
who appeared as attorney before the 
committee in numerous cases involving 
scientists. It is known to the committee 
that acts of espionage occurred at the 
University of California’s radiation lab- 
oratory and that one of the scientists 
who appeared before the committee was 
as guilty as Klaus Fuchs. Because of the 
fact that only technical evidence was 
available to the committee, this scientist 
has not been prosecuted. Although Mr. 
Durr did not represent this particular 
scientist, he did represent several others 
who were employed by the radiation lab- 
oratory at the University of California 
when this act of espionage occurred. 
One of these scientists was willing to co- 
operate with the committee but was ad- 
vised by some of his Communist friends 
to see Clifford Durr and, after doing so, 
was represented by Durr at the time of 
his appearance before the committee. 
He refused to answer questions pro- 
pounded by the committee on the ground 
that to answer might tend to incriminate 
him. Other scientists represented by 
Mr. Durr also followed this same pro- 
cedure when they appeared before the 
committee, 

Mr. Durr, while a commissioner of the 
FCC, issued a public statement that FBI 
reports pertinent to the activity of the 
FCC were unwelcome. Mr. Durr, accord- 
ing to reliable information, recently lost 
his position with the National Farmers 
Union because of his and his wife’s Com- 
munist sympathies. 

Dr. Condon’s association with Mr. 
Durr is no more of a coincidence than 
Condon’s association with all of the 
other persons mentioned in this disser- 
tation. 

We have been accused of attempting 
to establish guilt by association by 
certain individuals and groups, but I 
draw attention to the fact that establish- 
ment of association represented supple- 
mentary addenda in committee cases 
that were predicated upon factual basic 
evidence. However, I am confident that 
few of our critics would retain faith in 
a banking institution if its president 
consorted with known thieves. 

On November 10, 1947, the Condons 
were guests of Boyen Athanassov, of the 
Bulgarian Embassy in Washington, D. C. 
Also present were H. Bowen Smith, for- 
merly of the Department of State, and 
Larry Todd, of Tass News Agency. H. 
Bowen Smith was chairman of the Com- 
mittee of One Thousand which was 
created for the purpose of abolishing the 
Committee on Un-American Activities, 
and at one time was head of the Na- 
tional Council for American-Soviet 
Friendship. H. Bowen Smith has a long 
record of associations with Communist- 
front or subversive organizations. Law- 
rence Todd is the representative of the 
Soviet-controlled Tass News Agency, a 
contact of Louise Bransten, now Louise 
Berman, and other known or suspected 
Soviet espionage agents. 
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An associate of Dr. Condon with whom 
Condon had close contact during the 
UNESCO Conference in Philadelphia in 
1947 was Frank J. Malina, of the Naturai 
Science Section, UNESCO. Malina is 
known to the committee to be a member 
of the Communist Party under the alias 
of Frank Palmer. In 1938 he was a 
member of the professional unit, Pasa- 
dena, Calif., of Communist Party Book 
1020. In a book entitled “One World or 
None,” published in 1946 by Dexter 
Masters, Condon contributed an article 
called The New Technique of Private 
War. Dexter Masters in June 1943 was 
alleged to be a member of the Commu- 
nist Party under the name of Waters. 

M. S. Vavilov, an attaché of the So- 
viet Embassy, and known to Government 
agencies to be engaged in espionage for 
the Russian Government, was an ac- 
quaintance of the Condons. On Decem- 
ber 29, 1946, Vavilov visited the Condons 
for tea and broke another engagement 
to do so because, as he put it, he could 
not afford to miss such a rare oppor- 
tunity. 

In late 1947 or early 1948 Condon was 
allegedly refused appointment as dean 
of the Graduate School of Stanford Uni- 
versity on the recommendation of Naval 
Intelligence because he was questionable. 
At that time Stanford University was 
engaged in top-secret research for the 
Navy Department. 

In May 1945, Edwin S. Smith, former 
head of the National Council of Ameri- 
can-Soviet Friendship, recommended to 
Anatole Gromov three individuals to be 
invited to attend the anniversary of the 
Russian Academy of Science in Moscow. 
One of the three recommended by Smith 
was Dr. Edward U. Condon. Gromov 
agreed, and in late May or the first of 
June, Condon and the others received 
their invitations from the Soviet Em- 
bassy. 

Anatole Gromov at this time was on 
the surface first secretary of the Soviet 
Embassy. But, actually, Gromov was 
head of the Soviet espionage apparatus 
in this country. He was Elizabeth T. 
Bentley’s boss—the person from whom 
she received instructions and the per- 
son to whom she turned over classified 
information. 

On June 4, 1945, Condon applied for 
a passport which was issued on the same 
day. On June 8, 1945, the Army advised 
the State Department: 

The security of the Nation in matters in 
which the War Department is interested re- 
quires that Dr. Condon not be permitted to 
complete this travel. It is requested that 
your office take the necessary action to have 
this passport returned by Dr. Condon, This 
request should not be interpreted to refiect 
in any manner on the character, integrity, 
or loyalty of Dr. Condon. 


The War Department had no proof 
of any disloyalty, but they knew the 
background of the invitation and they 
also knew Condon, and they could take 
no chances. An Army lieutenant called 
on Condon at midnight in his hotel 
room in New York to advise him that 
he should not make the trip, and that 
if he attempted to do so the military 
would take steps to stop him, 
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Determined to go, Condon contacted 
the FBI in New York, who referred him 
to the White House, where in turn he 
was referred to the State Department. 
He tried everything to get the decision 
reversed, but Haldore Hanson, acting 
for the Secretary of State, ruled with 
the Army, and Condon was ordered to 
surrender his passport. 3 

Condon made several abject conces- 
sions in order to influence the State 
Department not to cancel his passport. 
I ask the Members of this body to ana- 
lyze them carefully: 

First, Condon stated he would not 
touch alcohol while in the Soviet Union. 

Second, Condon stated he would not 
permit himself to be alone with the 

` Russians; and 

Third, Condon stated he would be 
willing to sleep on a cot in the Ameri- 
can Embassy. Knowing he was under 
suspicion, he permitted his intense anx- 
iety to go to Moscow to degrade him 
to the extent of such undignified assur- 
ances. Why did Anatole Gromov want 
him to make the trip? 

Did not Condon’s connection with 
atomic research, his known friendship 
for Russia, his identification in an execu- 
tive capacity with a pro-Russian scien- 
tific society, and his association with 
Ignace Zlotowski, Gromov’s Polish con- 
tact, also have some bearing on the in- 
vitation? 

I doubt if a Member of this body 
will find any disagreement with the 
Army’s policy. A top-ranking officer 
associated with the Manhattan project 
testified that he had taken steps to pre- 
vent take-off of the plane on which 
Condon had been assigned passage. 
When queried as to his reason, he an- 
swered, “I didn’t trust him.” Other 
sworn testimony taken by our subcom- 
mittee concerning a party held in Wash- 
ington for atomic scientists at which 
Condon and his wife were present dis- 
closed “that Dr. Condon had sponsored 
many closed session parties heid all over 
the country, and it was a program of 
education planned by Dr. Condon to dis- 
cuss serious matters.” An idea of the 
nature of the “serious matters” may be 
gleaned from the following: 

Wirness H. Eventually, Dr. R. got over to 
the question of “Well, here we have this 
monstrous implement” (the atomic bomb) 
“and we can’t retain it forever as exclusively 
United States property.” Dr. S then made 
the statement that within 5 years the Rus- 
sian scientists would have such a weapon 
themselves. 


In the light of the fact that this par- 
ticular party was held on March 1, 1946, 
and in the present knowledge of Russian 
atomic success within the indicated pe- 
riod I would say that the prediction made 
at that time was uncannily accurate and 
justifies inquiry. It was also brought 
out in testimony that Mrs. Condon was 
stridently pro-Russian in her occasional 
outbursts at the party and that Condon 
made no attempt to reprove her. 

The record shows that Mrs. Condon 
was a member of the Washington Book 
Shop and the Southern Conference for 
Human Welfare, both listed as Commu- 
nist-front organizations by both the 
Attorney General and the Committee on 
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Un-American Activities. According to 
the record, in 1943 Mrs. Condon was 
secretary of the Pittsburgh Chapter of 
the National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship, established subsequently as 
a Communist-front organization by the 
At‘orney General and by the Committee 
on Un-American Activities. 

Witness M was interviewed by investi- 
gators of the Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities with reference to his as- 
sociations with Dr. and Mrs. Edward U. 
Condon. He stated that early in the war 
he became very suspicious of Dr. Con- 
don and to confirm his suspicions invited 
the Condons to his home. During this 
visit Witness M stated that all efforts 
on his part to draw out Dr. Condon re- 
sulted in evasion on Condon's part. 

However, with respect to Mrs. Condon, 
Witness M advised that during a conver- 
sation regarding United States partici- 
pation in the war in Europe, Mrs. Con- 
don stated, “We are not doing enough 
for these Russians, look what the Rus- 
sian troops are doing, they are better 
than American troops.” Later in the 
conversation Mrs. Condon remarked, 
“The Russians are the greatest people 
in the world.” Witness M advised that 
he denounced Mrs. Condon for her views 
and that this was the last time he saw 
her. Shortly afterward Witness M 
anonymously received Communist litera- 
ture through the mail, this literature 
postmarked Pittsburgh, New York, and 
one from the State of California con- 
tained articles outlined by red pencil on 
Russia. 

On May 24, 1947, Mrs. Condon advised 
Tanya B. Sturman of the Czechoslo- 
vakian Embassy her opinions in response 
to Tanya's expressed fear that the forth- 
coming Czechoslovakian elections might 
swing that country to the right: 

It is really the fault of our stupidity that 
things are going badly. Maybe they will turn 
out in the end because the pendulum swings 
back and forth, but in the end it always 
swings a little bit left. 


In December 1947 Witness N stated 
that in 1946 or early 1947 Mrs. Condon 
visited her sister, Mrs. Bessie Geertson, 
in Boise, Idaho, and brought along a 
trunk of Soviet literature. Mrs. Condon 
is alleged to have stated on this visit, 
“If Russia ever takes over the United 
States, my husband will be in a good 
position to get a big position with the 
Russian Government.” 

Now let me quote from my statement 
to this body on April 1, 1948: 

Dr. Condon has made a number of speeches 
indicating an interest in Russia, one of 
which was made on the occasion of the Pifth 
Annual Science Institution on March 5, 1946, 
in Washington, D. C., from which I quote, 
Condon, speaking of Russia, said: 

“We must welcome their scientists to our 
laboratories, as they have welcomed us to 
theirs, and extend the base of scientific co- 
operation with this great people. Of course, 
we must behave this way toward the scien- 
tists of all nations. I only mention Russia 
because she is right now the target of attack 
by those irresponsibles who think she would 
be a suitable adversary in the next world 
war.“ 


Condon’s belief in the free exchange 
of information among world scientists is 
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indicated by the following quotation 
from his article, Is War Research 
Science? which appeared in the Satur- 
a Review of Literature of January 15, 
1945: 

The restoration of freedom to science is 
one of the elements in the civilization we 
have been fighting for—freedom from se- 
crecy and freedom from national barriers. 


So serious have Dr. Condon’s associa- 
tions been that on May 1, 1947, J. Edgar 
Hoover, Director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, sent a confidential 31⁄2- 
page letter on the subject to W. Averill 
Harriman, Secretary of Commerce. 
Apparently it met with the same casual 
reception that Whittaker Chambers’ 
relevations with respect to Alger Hiss 
received when submitted to Federal au- 
thorities in 1943. 

This, Mr. Speaker, brings us again to 
the issuance by the Subcommittee on Un- 
American Activities of the report of 
March 1, 1948. This report was issued 
because the committee knew that many 
of Dr. Condon's associates were then un- 
der investigation by a grand jury in 
New York City. 

It knew that Dr. Condon was to be 
cleared by the Commerce Department 
Loyalty Board. It knew that only one 
witness had been heard by this Board, 
this witness being Dr. Condon himself. 
It knew that he had not been cleared by 
the AEC and that 95 percent of the em- 
ployees of the Bureau of Standards had 
been cleared. 

After the issuance of the report the 
Secretary of Commerce announced that 
Dr. Condon had been cleared by the Loy- 
alty Board on February 24, 1948, after 
a “most exhaustive and painstaking in- 
vestigation.” This cry was taken up by 
many scientists and science societies and 
by leftist columnists and newswriters, 
who renewed their vitriolic attacks upon 
the committee. 

Let us look behind the announcement 
of the Secretary of Commerce and other 
announcements on behalf of Condon. 

As I have already stated, Dr. Condon 
was the only witness before the Loyalty 
Board. This hearing was not even 
formal or official, because it was held 
at the home of the chairman on a Sun- 
day afternoon. Certainly Dr. Condon’s 
comments on the charges raised by the 
FBI cannot be a matter of record. I 
cannot see how this could have consti- 
tuted a “most exhaustive and painstak- 
ing investigation.” 

When the three members of the Board 
completed their inquiry, they were re- 
quired to forward their findings to the 
Secretary for his action, which action 
on the part of the Secretary constituted 
clearance. So then the question is— 
when did the members affix their signa- 
tures to the findings in the case of Dr. 
Condon. The Secretary of Commerce 
stated it was the 24th. Two members of 
the Board and the Secretary of the 
Board, in executive testimony, stated 
that on the 24th two members affixed 
their signatures and the third by long 
distance telephone authorized his sig- 
nature to be affixed on February 27. 
Even this testimony was in error, as 
reflected by a letter of March 9, 1£48, 
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which Adrian S. Fisher sent to the chair- 
man of the subcommittee which took 
his and the other testimony: 

Dear Ma. CHAIRMAN: Upon checking my 
calendar I find that in my testimony before 
your subcommittee this morning, I inad- 
vertently gave two dates incorrectly. The 
first is the date of the actual signing of the 
order by Dr. Short and myself. The order is 
dated February 24, 1948, and I had assumed 
it was signed on that date. It was, however, 
signed on the day Mr. Stokes took the oath 
of office, before the oath was actually ad- 
minstered and my resignation became effec- 
tive. An examination of the records shows 
that this day was February 25, 1948, so there 
is no doubt but that this was the date upon 
which it was actually signed. I have 
checked with Dr. Short and Mr. Towne, who 
tell me that the above statement conforms 
with their recollection of the facts. They 
advise me that they believe they made the 
same inadvertent error in their own testi- 
mony and would like to join in this 
correction. 

The other date which I believe is incor- 
rectly given is the date when the order was 
actually read to Mr. McDaniels, and Mr. 
McDaniels indicated that it was consistent 
with the position which he had previously 
expressed. I testified that this was the date 
that the report of the subcommittee was an- 
nounced, a date which I then assumed was 
February 27, 1948. I now understand that 
this report was announced on March 1, 1948, 
and my testimony should be corrected 
accordingly. 

I am sorry to have inadvertently confused 
the record on this matter and trust that this 
letter will provide an adequate clarification. 

Sincerely yours, 
ADRIAN S. FISHER. 


There is no doubt, Mr. Speaker, that 
Mr. Fisher’s letter points up the smear of 
the committee and brings out the truth 
as to the date of final action by the 
Board. It conclusively shows that the 
final action required by the Secretary 
could not have been until the earliest, 
March 1. The speed with which action 
was taken and clearance was established 
after a committee leak informed the 
Commerce Department of our pending 
Condon report constituted a new record 
in Department of Commerce history. 
Remember Condon had already held his 
important post for 10 months at the time 
the Loyalty Board convened to clear him, 
a most reprehensible example of care- 
lessness. Further, at the time of clear- 
ance two members of the Board signa- 
tory to the decision were no longer in the 
employ of the Board when it was issued 
or when it was signed. Small wonder 
that Mr. Fisher referred to the Condon 
case as a “hot potato” in his testimony 
before our committee. 

The AEC decision of July 15, 1948, 3 
months after the subcommittee report 
was issued, states that in 1944-45 Dr. 
Condon worked at the radiation labora- 
tory of the University of California at 
Berkeley, which was under contract with 
the Manhattan district. The AEC deci- 
sion suggests this employment at Los 
Alamos as another reason for clearance. 
I do not know what Condon did at the 
radiation laboratory, but I do know that 
Government files reflect that he was re- 
leased therefrom because he was not of 
sufficient value to the project. I have 
already described the real nature of his 
service at Los Alamos. 
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The AEC reports as another reason for 
clearance the fact that in November 
1945 Dr. Condon was appointed Director 
of the National Bureau of Standards. 
This fact was covered by the subcom- 
mittee report of March 1, 1948, and in 
my speech of April 1. In view of the 
voluminous information in its possession, 
the committee would have been remiss in 
its duties if it had not questioned Wal- 
lace’s action in bypassing the standing 
committee of the Bureau of Standards, 
which in the past had recommended the 
Director. 

The AEC report lists as still another 
reason for clearance the fact that in De- 
cember 1945, Dr. Condon was designated 
and thereafter served as scientific ad- 
visor to the Senate’s Special Committee 
on Atomic Energy. This employment 
was another reason behind the subcom- 
mittee report. We knew that Condon 
had tried to obtain secret atomic infor- 
mation through his employment with 
that committee. When one request of 
Condon’s was refused, he had a United 
States Senator write to the Secretary of 
War. In his letter the Senator stated 
that Condon wanted certain informa- 
tion. Secreary of War Patterson was 
advised by a leading scientist that Con- 
don in his position had no need for the 
information, and on this advice Patter- 
son refused the Senator’s request. If 
Condon did not need the information for 
the committee, I can only ask, “For what 
reason was he so insistent upon securing 
it?” On the facts stated I charge that 
neither the Bureau of Commerce nor the 
AEC clearances were the result of care- 
ful investigation and their respective re- 
ports bear every indication of directed 
findings. It is significant that they re- 
quested no information from the com- 
mittee that branded Condon a security 
risk since our material was not only per- 
tinent to their inquiry but vital to an 
unbiased finding. 

That Condon allowed his enthusiasm 
to get the better of his caution, after the 
1948 election, was evidenced by a press 
photograph, taken at the Russian Em- 
bassy during a party celebrating the in- 
itiation of the Communist regime, show- 
ing Condon as the central figure, with 
his wine glass upraised toasting the 
Kremlin. 

In the light of the Condon record, the 
question naturally arises, “How in the 
name of heaven was he selected to head 
such an important governmental divi- 
sion?” 

Files of the committee reflect that he 
was appointed by Henry Wallace, then 
Secretary of Commerce, his sponsor be- 
ing none other than Robert M. Hutchins, 
former chancelor of the University of 
Chicago. As to Wallace, no comment 
is necessary. Hutchin's policies estab- 
lished the university as a breeding place 
of communism. During his tenure, or- 
ganizations such as the National Stu- 
dents League, All-Campus Civil Liberties 
Committee, Labor Youth League, the 
Young Progressives of America, Student 
Peace Workers, Student Congress Against 
War, Student Union Against War and 
Fascism, and others, all pro-Communist 
groups, were born and flourished. He 
rallied against legislation to control sub- 
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versive activities and recently, in news- 
paper articles, decried efforts to stem 
Red infiltration into our educational in- 
stitutions. At a public hearing in the 
Illinois State capitol in 1949 held by the 
Broyles committee, investigating sedi- 
tious activities at the University of Chi- 
cago and Roosevelt College, this question 
was asked of Chancelor Hutchins: 

The records which I shall present through 
other witnesses show, in summary, that some 
sixty-odd persons listed in the latest avail- 
able directory of the University of Chicago, as 
professors or professors emeritus, have been 
affiliated with 135 Communist-front organi- 
zations in 465 separate affiliations. Is that 
not something for which the university 
might well be alarmed? 


Dr. Hutchins answer was: 
I don’t see why. 


It was on the University of Chicago 
campus that Professor Chapman de- 
clared he was maneuvered into Commu- 
nist groups by Professor Hiskey and im- 
pregnated with Communist ideals and 
induced to deliver classified atom bomb 
information to Russian espionage agent, 
Arthur Adams. It is interesting to note 
that Hutchins’ new post is that of di- 
rector of the Ford Foundation, a $510,- 
000,000 organization, especially in the 
light of the fact that Alger Hiss found a 
similar roosting place with the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, In the light of his 
appointment of 90 members of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago faculty who signed a 
petition to President Truman, according 
to the Daily Worker, to recognize Red 
China, it is small wonder we find a seg- 
ment of the student body, preparing to 
leave for Springfield to oppose subver- 
sive-control legislation, chanting: 

Slaves of Wall Street here we stand 

In this rotten Fascist land 

As our sweat is filling Morgan's filthy till 
And they rig the phony votes 

To ram Taft-Hartley down our throats 
But at last we've had our lousy—fill, 


REFRAIN 
Fight, fight, fight for liberation 
Vote, vote, vote the people's way 
Rise ye workers of the world 
Let your banners be unfurled 
Crush the dying forces of bourgeois decay. 


I believe it can be safely assumed that 
Wallace-Hutchins’ sponsorship of Con- 
don was inspired by mutual idealism— 
a common sympathy with reconstruction 
of our government system patterned 
upon radicalism, 

In the foregoing I have presented to 
you in the interest of the country the 
major part of the material in the hands 
of the committee in the Condon case. 
The evidence and sworn testimony is 
sufficiently strong to warrant immediate 
suspension of Condon as Director of the 
Bureau of Standards and I propose 
formal hearing to develop the additional 
facts that may well expose another 
source of vital information to the Soviet 
Government. Certainly it points up the 
risk inherent in the selection of a Rus- 
sian sympathizer to head a Govern- 
ment division dealing with secret wea- 
pons of war. If a formal hearing is held 
and the facts outlined herein are public- 
ly substantiated and supplemented, the 
act of the President in covering up for 
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Condon will stand out in bold relief and 
justify prompt and effective congres- 
sional action. 

The job of cleaning out subversives in 
Government on the basis of conclusive 
evidence acceptable in a court of law is 
beset with almost insurmountable diffi- 
culties. It is hardly possible to catch 
suspects red-handed in the act of de- 
livery of classified material. It is next 
to impossible to obtain confessions from 
individuals taking refuge behind their 
constitutional privilege oz refusal to 
answer questions on the ground of self- 
incrimination. Our cases involved in- 
dividuals whose suspicious conduct war- 
ranted quiet inquiry and all were pains- 
takingly and efficiently constructed step 
by step until the dossiers justified public 
hearings which themselves consistently 
developed clinching evidence, a case in 
point being that of Alger Hiss. 

The committee has persecuted no one. 
It has prosecuted none but the deserving. 
It has dealt only with facts falling within 
the purview of its assignment. 

As I stated in my remarks 3 years ago: 

Let me point out that when the Committee 
on Un-American Activities levels a charge 
against any individual or organization the 
reputation of that individual or organiza- 
tion is not alone involved. The reputations 
of each committee member and of the com- 
mittee itself hang in the balance and if our 
charges are not fully substantiated, we would 
be discredited as individuals and as a com- 
mittee, a fate we would richly deserve. 


The committee of the Eightieth Con- 
gress was consistently correct as evi- 
denced by Federal court convictions, 
previously detailed. It was also correct 
in its issued report that Edward U. Con- 
don represented “a security risk—a weak 
link in our atomic security chain,” a very 
mild charge based on the outlined evi- 
dence and sworn testimony. Let me, in 
closing, reiterate my final statement in 
my address of 3 years ago: 

If there are weaker links in our security 
chain and the same Presidential and depart- 
mental safeguards are thrown up to protect 
them from exposure, the committee can only 

that the Congress and the people 
of the United States join together in the 
fervent prayer, “God help America,” 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Brownson, from April 24 to 
May 3, on account of official business. 

To Mr. Javits (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS) , for 2 days, on account of death 
in family. 

To Mr. Kersten of Wisconsin (at the 
request of Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin), for 
balance of the week, on account of official 
business. 

To Mr. Mutter (at the request of Mr. 
Keocu), for an indefinite period, on ac- 
count of official business. 

To Mrs. Sr. Greorce (at the request of 
Mr. Arenps), for this week, on account 
of official business. 

To Mr. SHAFER (at the request of Mr. 
DonbeERO), indefinitely, on account of 
illness of his brother. 

To Mr. Scrivner (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS) , for balance of the week, on ac- 
count of official business. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. EBERHARTER asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
and include a newspaper article which 
appeared in the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
on Friday, April 20, 1951, written by Miss 
Ingrid Jewell. 

Mr. FLOOD asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude two newspaper articles. 

Mr. BOYKIN (at the request of Mr. 
PRIEST) was given permission to extend 
his remarks and include certain extrane- 
ous matter, notwithstanding the fact 
that it will exceed two pages of the 
Recorp and is estimated by the Public 
Printer to cost $205. 

Mr. HERLONG asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in two 
instances and include extraneous ma- 
terial. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
and include an editorial from the Ster- 
ling-Rock Falls Gazette. 

Mr. WOLVERTON asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska (at the re- 
quest of Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN) was given 
permission to extend his remarks. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
and include an editorial from the Jef- 
ferson Gazette entitled “A Few Perti- 
nent Questions, Mr. President.” 

Mr. ALLEN of California asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in two instances and in each in- 
clude additional matter. 

Mr. WOOD of Idaho asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
and include an article by the World War 
Chief of United States Propaganda Serv- 
ices against Japan, and on behalf of 
Korea, notwithstanding the fact that it 
is estimated by the Public Printer to cost 
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8287. 

Mr. HOEVEN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in two 
instances and in each include additional 
matter. 

Mr. JENKINS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an article written by a former 
Member of the House of Representa- 
tives, Hon. Bruce Barton. 

Mr. JAVITS (at the request of Mr. 
FuLTON) was given permission to extend 
his remarks and include additional 
matter. 

Mr. CRAWFORD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include a statement. 

Mr. KEOGH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in two 
instances and in one include an address 
and in the other an editorial. 

Mr. CARNAHAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in two 
instances and in each include additional 
matter. 

Mr. PRIEST asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude the text of a sermon by Dr. Edward 
Hughes Pruden. 

Mr. JONAS (at the request of Mr. 
Gross) was given permission to extend 
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his remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to extend her 
remarks and include a letter from Mr. 
Sullivan, of the DAV. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks and include a speech. 

Mr. McCARTHY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an editorial. 

Mr. ANFUSO (at the request of Mr. 
KeocH) was given permission to extend 
his remarks and include a speech. 

Mr. JENISON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an editorial. 

Mr. JOHNSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks. 

Mr. McGREGOR (at the request of Mr. 
FENTON) was given permission to extend 
his remarks and include a newspaper 
article. 

Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in two instances and include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. BOYKIN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude a statement he made in Mobile 
about John Snyder. 

Mr. MILLER of California asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous material. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT (at the request of 
Mr. JENSEN) was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks in two instances and 
in each include extraneous matter. 

Mr. JUDD asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in three 
instances and in each include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. BURDICK asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks. 

Mr. BAKER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude a letter from a member of our fight- 
ing force in Korea, a commanding offi- 
cer in World War II. 

Mr. RODINO (at the request of Mr. 
CARNAHAN) was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks in two instances and 
include extraneous matter. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 27 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, April 24, 1951, at 12 o’clock noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


396. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a letter relative to the case of 
William (Vilem) R. Cicovsky, file No. 

CR 28669, requesting that it be with- 
drawn from those before the Congress and 
returned to the jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment of Justice; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

397. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled, “A bill to enact certain provi- 
sions now included in the Department of 
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Defense Appropriation Act, and for other pur- 
poses”; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

398. A letter from the Secretary of COm- 
merce, transmitting the Annual Report of 
the Federal Maritime Board and Maritime 
Administration, for the fiscal year 1950; to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. KIRWAN: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H. R. 3790. A bill making appropri- 
ations for the Department of the Interior for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No, 339). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 

Mr. THOMAS: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H. J. Res. 238. Joint resolution mak- 
ing an emergency appropriation for the fiscal 
year 1951, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 340). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. GOSSETT: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 1469. A bill for the relief of 
Rosario Garcia Jimeno; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 341). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 1791. A bill for the relief of 
Joe Tortolini; with amendment (Rept. No. 
$42). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CARNAHAN (by request): 

H.R.3791. A bill to furnish emergency 
food relief assistance to India; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska: 

H. R. 3792. A bill to permit the sale of gold 
within the United States, its Territories and 
possessions, including Alaska, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. CROSSER: 

H. R. 3793. A bill to amend section 7 (h) 
of the Natural Gas Act; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H. R. 3794. A bill to authorize the attend- 
ance of the United States Marine Band at 
the celebration of the two hundred and 
fiftieth birthday festival of the city of De- 
troit, Mich., to be held in Detroit, Mich., on 
July 11, 1951; to the Committee on Armed 
Services, 

By Mr, GRANGER: 

H. R. 3795. A bill to provide for the use of 
the tribal funds of the Ute Indian Tribe of 
the Unitah and Ouray Reservation, to 
authorize a per capita payment out of such 
funds, to provide for the division of certain 
tribal funds with the Southern Utes, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. KEE: 

H. R.3796. A bill to provide for the pres- 

entation by the United States of a statue of 
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Gen. George Washington to the people of 
Uruguay, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

H.R.3797. A bill to amend the Excess 
Profits Tax Act of 1950, by adding thereto a 
new subsection 457 (c); to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MEADER: 

H. R. 3798. A bill for the establishment of 
a commission on aid to underdeveloped for- 
eign areas; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. VINSON: 

H. R. 3799. A bill to enact certain provi- 
sions now included in the Department of 
Defense Appropriation Act, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. BARTLETT: 

H. R. 3800. A bill to amend section 6 of 
chapter 786 of the act of June 6, 1900, en- 
titled “An act making further provision for 
a civil government for Alaska, and for other 
purposes” (31 Stat. 323, title 48, sec. 108, 
U. S. C.); to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BENNETT of Florida: 

H. R. 3801. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 to provide annuities 
to certain widows of railroad employees who 
died after the date of the enactment of the 
Railroad Retirement Act of 1935 and on or 
before the date of the enactment of the Rail- 
road Retirement Act of 1937; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 3802. A bill to amend title VI of the 
Espionage Act of 1917, as amended; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOEVEN: 

H. R. 3803, A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to prohibit the interstate 
transportation of power farm machinery from 
which the manufacturer's serial number has 
been removed; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. REED of New York: 

H. R. 3804. A bill to limit the retroactive 
application of the income tax to employees 
of the United States working in the posses- 
sions or in the Canal Zone; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TOLLEFSON: 

H. R. 3805. A bill to establish the Federal 
Agency for Handicapped, to define its duties, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor, 

By Mr. VAN ZANDT: 

H. R. 3806, A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. CARNAHAN: 

H. R. 3807. A bill to provide for the grant- 
ing of financial aid to Israel; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. STOCKMAN: 

H. R. 3808. A bill to encourage the con- 
tinued development of the cattle industry on 
the Klamath Indian Reservation in Oregon; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WOLVERTON: 

H. R. 3809. A bill to establish the Federal 
Agency for Handicapped, to define its duties, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. THOMAS: 

H. J. Res. 238. Joint resolution making an 
emergency appropriation for the fiscal year 
1951, and for other purposes; to the Commit. 
tee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. SMITH of Mississippi: 

H. J. Res. 239. Joint resolution to provide 
for withdrawal of the United States from 
the United Nations if Communist China is 
admitted to membership therein; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. KING: 

H. J. Res. 240. Joint resolution to suspend 

the application of certain Federal laws with 
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respect to personnel employed by the House 
Committee on Ways and Means in connec- 
tion with the investigation ordered by House 
Resolution 78, Eighty-second Congress; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JACKSON of Washington: 

H. J. Res. 241. Joint resolution to establish 
a Federal Crime Commission; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

H. Con, Res. 97. Concurrent resolution to 
establish a joint committee to investigate 
crime; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. FALLON: 

H. Res. 203. Resolution opposing the seat- 
ing of Communist China in organs of the 
United Nations; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. LECOMPTE: 

H. Res. 204. Resolution appointing Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives to at- 
tend and participate in the Australian Com- 
monwealth Jubilee celebration to be held in 
Canberra, Australia, during May 1951; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows; 


By Mr. GOODWIN: Memorial of Massachu- 
setts Legislature for Congress to protest Com- 
munist rule in Poland; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture for Congress to refuse financial aid to 
any country furnishing or selling arms or 
other war materials to Red China; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture for Congress to publish the names of all 
persons, firms, and corporations who are do- 
ing business with Communist countries and 
to bar them from doing business with the 
United States Government or with any agen- 
cy thereof; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Also, memorial of Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture for Congress to restore certain postal 
services; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of California, relative to 
flood-control studies; to the Committee on 
Appropriations, 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to enact H. R. 3110; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Florida, relative to ratifying the 
proposed amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States relating to the terms of 
office of the President of the United States; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to publish the names of all persons, 
firms, and corporations who are doing busi- 
ness with Communist countries and to bar 
them from doing business with the United 
States Government or with any agency 
thereof; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to enlist the aid of the State De- 
partment to bring about the return of cer- 
tain Greek children kidnaped by the Com- 
munists; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to protest Communist rule in Poland; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
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States to refuse financial aid to any country 
furnishing or selling arms or other war mate- 
rials to Red China; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to restore certain postal services; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of New York, concerning interstate 
civil defense and ratifying on behalf of the 
State of New York a compact therefor; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Vermont, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to support the agricultural conservation pro- 
gram; to the Committee on Agriculture, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASPINALL: 

H. R. 3810, A bill for the relief of Aldo 

Valessa; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. DEANE: 

H. R.3811. A bill with respect to the na- 
tional service life insurance in the case of 
the late Guy P. Harris; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 3812. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Staff Sgt. Harry M. Manson; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DENTON: 

H. R. 3813. A bill for the relief of Kenneth 

Cecil; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FARRINGTON: 

H. R. 3814. A bill for the relief of Yoshiko 
Tokeshi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 3815. A bill for the relief of Kaku- 
taro and Chiyo Horio Okumura; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 3816. A bill for the relief of Otome 
Goto; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 3817. A bill for the relief of Wa va 
Shin; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

H. R. 3818. A bill for the relief of Yutaka 
Nakaeda; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. FISHER: 

H. R. 3819. A bill for the relief of Ann 
Elisabeth (Diana Elizabeth) Reingruber; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H. R. 3820, A bill for the relief of Houston 
Hodges; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr, HEDRICK: 

H. R. 3821, A bill for the relief of Hildegard 

Mintz; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HELLER: 

H. R. 3822. A bill for the relief of Roy S. 

Moore; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HOEVEN: 

H. R. 3823. A bill for the relief of Shozo 

Ichiwawa; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. KLEIN: 

H. R. 3824. A bill for the relief of Chee-on 
Wong, Chee-leong Wong, Qew-yuen Wong, 
and Mee-yuen Wong; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McGRATH: 

H. R. 3825. A bill for the relief of Marlene 

Bruckner; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. MASON: 

H. R. 3826. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 
Panzarino; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Colorado: 

H. R. 3827. A bill for the relief of Setsuko 
Ogawa Tapper; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk's desk 
and referred as follows: 


238. By Mr. GOODWIN: Resolution of Met- 
ropolitan Pomona Grange, No. 30, Winter 
Hill, Mass., opposing H. R. 1652 relating to 
an increase in automobile taxes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

239. By Mr. GRAHAM: Petition of 21 resi- 
dents of Beaver County, Pa., opposing any 
universal military training bill that does not 
prohibit the sale of alcoholic beverages to 
servicemen; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

240. By Mr. HESELTON: Resolution of the 
General Court of the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts memorializing Congress to refuse 
financial aid to any country furnishing or 
selling arms or other war materials to Red 
China; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

241. Also, resolution of the General Court 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts me- 
morializing the Congress of the United States 
to protest Communist rule in Poland; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

242. Also, resolution of the General Court 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts re- 
questing the Congress of the United States 
to enlist the aid of the State Department to 
bring about the return of certain Greek chil- 
dren kidnaped by the Communists; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

243. Also, resolution of the General Court 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts me- 
morializing the Congress of the United States 
to publish the names of all persons, firms, 
and corporations who are doing business 
with Communist countries and to bar them 
from doing business with the United States 
Government or with any agency thereof; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

244. Also, resolution of the General Court 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts me- 
morializing the Congress of the United States 
to restore certain postal services; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

245. By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: Resolu- 
tion of the Women's Auxiliary to the Wis- 
consin State Dental Society, Racine, Wis., 
opposing any form of compulsory health in- 
surance legislation as being detrimental to 
the national welfare; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

246, Also, resolution of the Kenosha Retail 
Druggists Association, Kenosha, Wis., re- 
affirming faith in the American, voluntary 
way to safeguard the Nation’s health and 
insure against the costs of illness and un- 
equivocally oppose any form of national 
compulsory health insurance as a dangerous 
step toward complete acceptance of a 
planned, socialistic economy; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

247. Also, resolution of the Newville 
Mother’s Club, Edgerton, Wis., reaffirming 
faith in the American, voluntary way to safe- 
guard the Nation’s health and insure against 
the costs of illness and unequivocally oppos- 
ing any form of national compulsory health 
insurance as a dangerous step toward com- 
plete acceptance of a planned, socialistic 
economy; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

248. Also, resolution of the Kenosha Drug- 
gists’ Auxiliary, Kenosha, Wis., to reaffirm 
faith in the American, voluntary way to safe- 
guard the Nation’s health and insure against 
the costs of illness and unequivocally op- 
poses any form of national compulsory 
health insurance as a dangerous step toward 
complete acceptance of a planned, socialistic 
economy; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

249. Also, resolution of the James Knutson 
Post, No. 322, Wisconsin Department of the 
American Legion, Babcock, Wis., urging the 
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Congress of the United States to reexamine 
the present policies of our Nation relative to 
Communist aggression and to proceed forth- 
with with action which will (a) end the 
Korean War, if that is possible, by military 
victory, and (b) proceed to the war with 
Soviet Russia with all available weapons if 
the decision of the Kremlin is to back Com- 
munist China in an all-out war; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

250. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Lester 
Washburn, chairman, Waukesha County 
Democratic Organizing Committee of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wis., commending the Pres- 
ident of the United States for his action in 
relieving Gen. Douglas MacArthur of his 
commands in the Far East; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

251. Also, petition of R. Roy Keaton, di- 
rector-general, Lions International, Chicago, 
Nl., petitioning consideration of their reso- 
lution with reference to endorsement of 
statehood for Hawaii; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

252. Also, petition of Amerigo D'Agostino, 
chairman, congressional trends committee, 
Association of Immigration and Nationality 
Lawyers, New York, N. Y., urging the passage 
oe R. 400; to the Committee on the Judi- 

y. 


SENATE 


TUESDAY, APRIL 24, 1951 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, April 17, 
1951) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, author of liberty, 
grant us the lowly heart which is the 
only temple that can contain the infinite, 
Facing grave questions and perplexing 
problems so vitally affecting national 
welfare and world concord, we would 
begin the day by bowing in reverence, 
acknowledging Thee in whom we live 
and move and have our being. We come 
conscious of those lofty and eternal 
verities that outlast the strident noises 
of any day. 

Strengthen us to make our utmost 
contribution to the healing of the 
tangled tragedy of our troubled world. 
To our stricken generation may there 
come peace with honor, with human 
dignity vindicated, and social justice the 
canopy of all the nations of the earth: 
For Thine is the kingdom to which the 
future belorzs, and the power and the 
glory. Amen. 

THE JOURNAL 

On request of Mr. McFartanp, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
April 23, 1951, was dispensed with, 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations was communicated to the 
Pene by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 

es. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
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reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H. R. 3096. An act relating to the acquisi- 
tion and disposition of land and interests in 
land by the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administration; and 

H. R. 3464. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to proceed with the con- 
struction of certain naval installations, and 
for other purposes. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled joint resolution (H. J. Res. 238) 
making an emergency appropriation for 
the fiscal year 1951, and for other pur- 
poses, and it was signed by the Vice 
President. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING SENATE 
SESSIONS 


On request of Mr. McCarran, and by 
unanimous consent, the State, Justice, 
Commerce, and Judiciary Subcommittee 
of the Committee on Appropriations was 
authorized to meet this afternoon dur- 
ing the session of the Senate, and each 
day hereafter until the hearings are 
concluded, 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senators be 
permitted to transact routine business, 
without debate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


THE LATE SENATOR ARTHUR H. 
VANDENBERG 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a telegram from Henri Bonnet, 
French Ambassador, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

APRIL 19, 1951, 
‘The VICE PRESIDENT, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The great loss which the United States 
Senate has sustained at the passing away of 
Senator Vandenberg will be profoundly felt 
in France where the prominent part which 
he played in the forming of the Atlantic pol- 
icy had gained him confidence and admira- 
tion. His devotion and authority in helping 
to carry out and develop that policy of secu- 
rity through close cooperation of democratic 
nations in every field will never be for- 
gotten. Please accept and convey to the 
Members of the Senate the expression of my 
heartfelt condolences. 

HENRI BONNET, 
French Ambassador, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


REPORT OF FEDERAL MARITIME BOARD AND 
MARITIME ADMINISTRATION 

A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 

transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 

the Federal Maritime Board and Maritime 

Administration, for the year 1950 (with an 

accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF ALIENS— 
WITHDRAWAL OF NAMES 


Two letters from the Attorney General, 
withdrawing the names of Charles William 
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Fohlinger, Armando Galatolo, and Vin- 
cienzo Maggiore from a report relating to 
aliens whose deportation he suspended more 
than 6 months ago, transmitted to the Sen- 
ate on January 16, 1950; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


TEMPORARY ADMISSION INTO THE UNITED 
STATES OF CERTAIN ALIEN SEAMEN 

A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a copy of an order 
of the Acting Commissioner of Immigration 
and Naturalization, dated October 20, 1950, 
authorizing the temporary admission into 
the United States, for shore-leave purposes 
only, of alien seamen found to be excluded 
as persons within one of the classes enumer- 
ated in section 1 (2) of the act of October 
16, 1918 (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORT OF FEDERAL NATIONAL MORTGAGE 
ASSOCIATION 

A letter from the Administrator, Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report of the Federal 
National Mortgage Association, for the 6 
months ended December 31, 1950 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the VICE PRESIDENT: 
A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Minnesota; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“Resolution 6 


“Concurrent resolution memorializing Con- 
gress to establish a national cemetery at 
Birch Coulee Battlefield in Renville County, 
Minn. 


“Whereas, on September 2 and 3, 1862, 
there was fought at Birch Coulee, in Ren- 
ville County, a battle with the Indians of 
great historic importance, at which soldiers 
and pioneer citizens, heroically fighting 
against overwhelming odds, laid down their 
lives; and 

“Whereas said battlefield has been set apart 
and designated as a State park and cemetery 
of the State of Minnesota by laws 1929, chap- 
ter 75; and 

“Whereas said battlefield, by reason of its 
unsurpassed natural beauty and advanta- 
geous location, is eminently suitable for a 
national cemetery for soldier and sailor dead, 
and there is urgent need for such cemetery 
in this section of the country: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Minnesota (the senate con- 
curring therein), That the Congress of the 
United States of America be, and hereby are, 
requested to establish a national cemetery 
upon said battlefield, and to provide for the 
acquisition by the United States of the neces- 
sary ground therefor, including the ground 
already set apart as a State park and ceme- 
tery, or so much thereof as may be required; 
be it further 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of this legis- 
lature that in case the Congress shall estab- 
lish a national cemetery upon said battle- 
field the State of Minnesota will cede to the 
United States that part of said battlefield 
which has already been set apart as a State 
park and cemetery and will consent to the 
acquisition by the United States of such fur- 
ther ground as may be desired for a national 
cemetery; be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state 
transmit a copy of this resolution, properly 
attested, by the proper officers of both houses, 
be sent to the President of the United States, 
the Secretary of War, the Presiding Officers 
of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
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and to each United States Senator and Mem- 
ber of Congress from the State of Minnesota. 
“JOHN A. HARTLE, 
“Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives. 
„C. ELMER ANDERSON, 
“President of the Senate. 
“Passed the house of representatives the 
"th day of March 1951. 
“G. H. LEAHY, 
“Chief Clerk, House of Representatives. 
“Passed the senate the 6th day of April 
1951. 
“H. Y. TORREY, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“Approved April 12, 1951. 
“LUTHER W. YOUNGDAHL, 
“Governor of the State of Minnesota.” 


A resolution of the Senate of the State of 
California; to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations: 

“Senate Resolution 114 


“Resolution relative to the use of Chinese 
Nationalist troops in combat against Chi- 
nese Communists 


“Whereas during the past few days Call- 
fornia’s National Guard, Fortieth Division, 
arrived in Japan; and 

“Whereas President Harry S. Truman has 
seen fit to relieve General of the Army Doug- 
las MacArthur of all authority as com- 
mander of United Nations Forces in Korea, 
commander of United States Military Forces, 
Far East Theater, for alleged noncooperation; 
and 

“Whereas General MacArthur has advo- 
cated the use of Chinese Nationalist mili- 
tary troops in combat against Chinese Com- 
munist military forces; and 

“Whereas such dismissal indicates an 
opinion of the President of the United States 
to refuse to allow Chinese Nationalist troops 
to aid and assist United States military 
forces presently engaged in combat against 
Communist military units in Korea; and 

“Whereas the Senate of the State of Cali- 
fornia recognizes that the military action 
in Korea is but a battle in the war against 
communism; and 

“Whereas the Chinese Nationalist army 
leaders have indicated their desire to aid 
and assist United States forces in engaging 
in combat for the purposes of defeating and 
destroying the Chinese Communist military 
forces; and 

“Whereas all governments of nations de- 
sirous of joining in a crusade to destroy 
communistic aggressors should be encour- 
aged and utilized to the end that the ma- 
jority of lives sacrificed in the present con- 
flict against the Chinese Communist troops 
should not be drawn in vast measure from 
American military personnel, and in par- 
ticular the anticipated use of the California 
Fortieth National Guard Division: There- 
fore 

“The Senate of the State of California re- 
spectfully memorializes the President of the 
United States to seriously reexamine the de- 
sirability of permitting the use of Chinese 
Nationalist military forces in the common 
cause of destroying Chinese Communist ag- 
gression in Asia, and the utilization of Chi- 
nese Nationalist troops prior to, or in con- 
junction with, utilization of California For- 
tieth National Guard Division in combat. 

“J. A. BEEK, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Public Works: 


“Senate Joint Resolution 25 


“Joint resolution relative to memorializing 
Congress to enact H. R. 3110 
“Whereas it has come to the attention of 


the Legislature of the State of California 
that on March 7, 1951, H. R. 3110 was introe 
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duced in the House of Representatives of the 
Congress of the United States; and 

“Whereas H. R. 3110 is entitled ‘A bill to 
permit the allocation of funds under the 
Federal Highway Act for the construction, 
reconstruction, or maintenance of highway 
approaches to certain toll bridges which are 
part of the strategic network of highways’; 
and 

“Whereas H. R. 3110 is of vital importance 
to the United States, the State of California, 
and the San Francisco Bay region because its 
enactment would permit the Commissioner 
of Public Roads to extend Federal aid in ac- 
cordance with the Federal Highway Act, for 
the construction and improvement of much- 
needed highway approaches to the Golden 
Gate Bridge and the San Francisco-Oakland 
Bay Bridge; and 

“Whereas the construction and improve- 
ment of approaches to the Golden Gate 
Bridge and the San Francisco-Oakland Bay 
Bridge are urgently needed at the present 
time because the ever-increasing tempo of 
our national defense efforts and consequent 
mushrooming of military traffic places an 
unduly heavy burden on the existing ap- 
proach facilities of these bridges while the 
free flow of military and civilian traffic in 
the San Francisco Bay region is a prime 
requisite to the National and State emer- 
gency defense programs: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California, in the 
interests of the welfare and safety of the 
people of the State of California, hereby re- 
spectfully memorializes and urgently re- 
quests the Congress of the United States of 
America to enact H. R. 3110 without delay; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the sen- 
ate is hereby requested to transmit copies of 
this resolution to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, to the Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives, the 
chairman of the House Committee on Pub- 
lic Works, and to each Senator and Repre- 
sentative from California in the Congress of 
the United States.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 


“Assembly Joint Resolution 27 


“Joint resolution relative to Gen. Douglas 
ur 


“Whereas Gen. Douglas MacArthur has 
countless admirers throughout our Nation 
and the world because of his outstanding 
ability as a military leader; and 

“Whereas it is impossible to enumerate 
General MacArthur’s achievements, which 
range from becoming brigadier general at 
the early age of 38, Superintendent of West 
Point at 39, Chief of Staff of the United States 
Army, Supreme Commander of Allied Land, 
Air, and Sea Forces in the South Pacific dur- 
ing World War II, and Allied Supreme Com- 
mander accepting the surrender of Japan, 
where he remained as Supreme Commander; 
and 

“Whereas General MacArthur has further 
distinguished himself by conducting the Ko- 
rean war as Supreme Commander for the 
United Nations under extraordinary condi- 
tions: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
members of the legislature express their ad- 
miration for Gen. Douglas MacArthur's dis- 
tinguished military record; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly is directed to send copies of this 
resolution to the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and to each 
Senator and Representative from California 
in the Congress of the United States, and to 
Gen, Douglas MacArthur.” 
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A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Florida; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

“Senate Concurrent Resolution 2 
“Concurrent resolution ratifying the pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States relating to the terms of 
office of the President of the United States 


“Whereas the Eightieth Congress of the 
United States of America in both Houses 
by a constitutional majority of two-thirds 
thereof has made the following proposition 
to amend the Constitution of the United 
States of America, in the following words, to 
wit: 


Joint resolution proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States 
relating to the terms of office of the 
President 
Resolved by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled (two-thirds 

of each House concurring therein), That the 

following article is hereby proposed as an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 

United States, which shall be valid to all 

intents and purposes as part of the Constitu- 

tion when ratified by the legislatures of 
three-fourths of the several States: 


“ © “ARTICLE — 


“ “SECTION 1. No person shall be elected 
to the office of the President more than 
twice, and no person who has held the office 
of President, or acted as President, for more 
than 2 years of a term to which some other 
person was elected President shall be elected 
to the office of the President more than once. 
But this article shall not apply to any per- 
son holding the office of President when this 
article was proposed by the Congress, and 
shall not prevent any person who may be 
holding the office of President, or acting as 
President, during the term within which 
this article becames operative from holding 
the office of President or acting as President 
during the remainder of such term. 

“s “Sec, 2. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the several States 
within 7 years from the date of its submis- 
sion to the States by the Congress“: There- 
fore be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
Florida (the house of representatives con- 
curring), That the said proposed amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States be, 
and the same is hereby, ratified by the Legis- 
lature of the State of Florida; be it further 

“Resolved, That certified copies of the 
foregoing preamble and resolution be im- 
mediately forwarded by the secretary of state 
of the State of Florida, under the great seal, 
to the President of the United States, the 
Secretary of State of the United States, the 
President of the Senate of the United States, 
and the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States.” 


A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the Territory of Alaska; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs: 

“House Memorial 36 
“To the President of the United States, to 
the Congress of the United States, to 
the Secretary of the Interior, and to the 
Delegate from Alaska: 

“Your memorialist, the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Territory of Alaska, in 
twentieth session assembled, respectfully 
represents that— 

“Whereas the people of the Territory of 
Alaska desiring the fullest measure of self- 
government are requesting Congress to grant 
them statehood at the earliest opportunity; 
and 

“Whereas a bill providing for admission of 
Alaska as a State of the Union failed to 
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become law in the Eighty-first Congress; and 
has again been introduced in the first ses- 
sion of the Eighty-second Congress; and 

“Whereas this bill provides for an appoin- 
tive secretary of Alaska, which is not the 
usual process; and 

“Whereas all States have an elective lieu- 
tenant governor, it is desirous that the bill 
be amended so as to provide for an elective 
lieutenant governor for Alaska; and 

“Whereas the acquisition of an additional 
measure of self-government through provi- 
sion for the election, by the people of the 
Territory, of their own Governor, will con- 
stitute an important and decisive step to- 
ward the achievement of the ultimate goal 
of statehood for Alaska; and will aid and not 
detract from the statehood cause; and 

“Whereas the people of Alaska deem them- 
selves fully qualified and capable at the pres- 
en; time to exercise all the duties and pre- 
rogatives of full citizens: 

“Now, therefore, your memorialist, the 
House of Representatives of the Territory of 
Alaska, respectfully urges the Congress of 
the United States to make provision by ap- 
propriate action for the election, by the peo- 
ple of the Territory, of the Governor of that 
Territory. 

“And your memorialist will ever pray. 

“Passed by the house March 20, 1951. 

“WM. A. EGAN, 
“Speaker of the House. 
“Attest: 
“MARGARET O. GRISHAM, 
“Chief Clerk of the House. > 
“Approved by the Governor March 27, 1951. 
“ERNEST GRUENING, 
“Governor of Alaska.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Michigan, relating to the 
recall of Gen. Douglas MacArthur; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

(See concurrent resolution printed in full 
when presented by Mr, Fercuson on April 
23, 1951, p. 4135, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

A resolution adopted by the National Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in the United 
States of America, New York, relating to 
segregation and discrimination in the utili- 
zation of manpower for the armed services; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

An act of the Legislature of the State of 
New York, relating to interstate civil defense 
and ratifying on behalf of the State of New 
York a compact therefor; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

A resolution adopted by the Chevy Chase 
Citizens’ Association of the District of Co- 
lumbia, extending its greetings to General 
of the Army Douglas MacArthur on his re- 
turn to this country; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, 

A resolution adopted by the National Coun- 
cil of the Jewish Young Fraternalists, New 
York, N. Y. relating to the renazification 
and remilitarization of Western Germany 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

A resolution adopted at the National Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Colonists, in Washington, D. C., pro- 
testing against the recall of Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

A letter in the nature of a memorial from 
the Spokane (Wash.) Women's Republican 
Club, signed by Florence Marks, president, 
and Margaret L, Calland, corresponding sec- 
retary, enclosing copies of telegrams which 
they sent to the President of the United 
States and General MacArthur, relating to 
the recall of General MacArthur; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

A resolution adopted by the Board of Di- 
rectors of Lions International, at Honolulu, 
T. H., favoring the enactment of legislation 
providing statehood for Hawaii; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
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A resolution adopted by the Pittsburgh 
(Pa.) Umpires’ Association, favoring the en- 
actment of legislation providing a 17 per- 
cent increase in compensation for postal 
employees; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

A telegram in the nature of a petition 
from Harry Darby, of Kansas City, Kans., 
relating to the death of the late Senator 
Arthur H. Vandenberg; ordered to lie on the 
table. 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL (for himself 
and Mr. LODGE) : 

Two resolutions of the General Court of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations: 


“Resolution requesting the Congress of the 
United States to enlist the aid of the State 
Department to bring about the return of 
certain Greek children kidnaped by the 
Communists 


“Resolved, That the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts hereby urges the Congress of the 
United States to enlist the efforts of the State 
Department to bring about the return to 
their homes of 28,000 Greek children kid- 
naped in Greece by the Communists; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent forthwith by the secretary of the 
Commonwealth to the President of the 
United States, to the presiding officer of 
each branch of Congress, and to the Members 
thereof from this Commonwealth. 

“In house of representatives, adopted 
April 5, 1951. 

“LAWRENCE R. Grove, Clerk. 

“In senate, adopted, in concurrence, April 
10, 1951. 

“Irvine N. HAYDEN, Clerk, 

“A true copy. 

“Attest: 

“EDWARD J. CRONIN, 


+ “Secretary of the Commonwealth,” 


„Resolution memorializing Congress to re- 
fuse financial aid to any country furnish- 
ing or selling arms or other war materials 
to Red China 
“Resolved, That the General Court of 

Massachusetts hereby petitions the Congress 

of the United States to pass legislation re- 

fusing financial aid to any country furnish- 
ing or selling arms or other war materials to 

Red China; and be it further 
“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 

be sent forthwith by the Secretary of the 

Commonwealth to the President of the 

United States, to the presiding officer of 

each branch of Congress, and to the Members 

thereof from this Commonwealth. 
“In house of representatives, adopted, 

April 5, 1951. 

“LAWRENCE R. Grove, Clerk. 
“In senate, adopted, in concurrence, April 

10, 1951. 

i “Irvine N. HAYDEN, Clerk. 
“A true copy. 

“Attest: 
$ “EDWARD J. CRONIN, 
y “Secretary of the Commonwealth.” 


Resolutions of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce: 


“Resolution memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to publish the names of 
all persons, firms, and corporations who are 
doing business with Communist countries 
and to bar them from doing business with 
the United States Government or with any 
agency thereof 
“Whereas, the Government of the United 
States is in the process of preparing itself 
against aggression by Communist countries; 
and 
“Whereas there are certain persons, firms, 
and corporations which continue to do busi- 
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ness with such Communist countries and to 
provide them with essential materials of war: 
Therefore be it 
“Resolved, That the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts hereby urges the Congress of the 
United States to take such action as may be 
necessary to publish the names of all per- 
sons, firms, and corporations which are doing 
business with Communist countries and to 
enact legislation barring st-ch persons, firms, 
and corporations from doing business with 
or entering into contracts with the United 
States Government or with any agency there- 
of; and be it further 
“Resolved, That the Secretary of the Com- 
monwealth send forthwith copies of this 
resolution to the President of the United 
States, to the presiding officer of each branch 
of Congress, and to the Members thereof 
from this Commonwealth. 
“In house of representatives, adopted April 
5, 1951. 
“LAWRENCE R. Grove, Clerk. 
"In senate, adopted, in concurrence, April 
10, 1951. 
“Irvine N. HAYDEN, Clerk. 
“A true copy. 
“Attest: 
“EDWARD J. CRONIN, 
“Secretary of the Commonwealth.” 


Resolution of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service: 


“Resolution memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to restore certain postal 
services 
“Whereas by reason of recent curtailments 

effected by the United States Post Office 

Department relative to the opening and 

closing hours of post-office stations, and the 

frequency of pick-ups and local deliveries, 
the orderly procedures of general business 
routine have been retarded: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the General Court of 

Massachusetts recommends that the Congress 

of the United States take such action as will 

restore the postal service to its former effi- 
ciency; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent forthwith by the secretary of the 

Commonwealth to the President of the 

United States, to the presiding officer of each 

branch of Congress, and to the Members 

thereof from this Commonwealth. 
“In house of representatives, 
April 5, 1951. 


adopted, 


“LAWRENCE R. Grove, Clerk. 
“In senate, adopted, in concurrence, April 
10, 1951. 
“Irvine N. HAYDEN, Clerk, 
“A true copy. 
“Attest: 
“EDWARD J. CRONIN, 
“Secretary of the Commonwealth.” 


Resolution of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations: 


“Resolution memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to protest Communist 
rule in Poland 


“Whereas the people of Poland are being 
deprived of religious and political freedom 
and are being subjected to indirect coercive 
methods of government and are the victims 
of Communist subjugation by an outside 
power, namely, Soviet Russia; and 

“Whereas these people in the vast -najority 
are thoroughly imbued with democratic 
ideals and are opposed to totalitarianism: 
Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts urges the Congress of the United 
States to protest the present communistic 
ruie in Poland and the subjugation of the 
Polish people by an outside power, namely, 
Soviet Russia; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent forthwith by the secretary of the 
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commonwealth to the President of the United 
States, to the presiding officer of each branch 
of Congress and to the Members thereof 
from this Commonwealth, 

“In house of representatives, 
April 5, 1951. 


adopted, 


“LAWRENCE R. Grove, Clerk. 
“In senate, adopted, in concurrence, April 
10, 1951, 
$ “Irvine N. HAYDEN, Clerk. 
“A true copy. 
“Attest: 
“EDWARD J. CRONIN, 
“Secretary of the Commonwealth.” 


(The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate resolutions of the General Court of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, iden- 
tical with the foregoing, which were referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations.) 


REORGANIZATION OF EXECUTIVE 
BRANCH—RESOLUTION OF MILWAUKEE 
(WIS.) JUNIOR CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I present 
for appropriate reference a resolution 
adopted by the Milwaukee Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce on the issue of the 
application of those remaining Hoover 
Commission bills which have not as yet 
been enacted into public law. I believe 
that this resolution will be of interest 
to my colleagues, particularly those who 
serve on the Senate Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments. 

I believe that the resolution reflects 
the tremendous interest throughout my 
State on this over-all issue of Federal 
reorganization and economy. 

I ask unanimous consent that the reso- 
lution be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ments, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION ON REORGANIZATION OF THE Ex- 

ECUTIVE BRANCH OF THE FEDERAL GOVERN- 

MENT—HOOVER REPORT 


Whereas Congress clearly recognized the 
necessity for Government reorganization 
when it unanimously created the biparti- 
san Commission on Organization of the Ex- 
ecutive Branch of the Government in July, 
1947; and 

Whereas Chairman Herbert Hoover and 
the members of the bipartisan Commission 
admirably and efficiently performed their 
duties of investigation and made specific rec- 
ommendations to the President and the Con- 
gress, and went out of existence in June 
1949; and 

Whereas the Citizens Committee for the 
Hoover Report was organized on a National, 
State, and local level for the purpose of 
educating the citizens of the country and 
getting them to back up the action of their 
Representatives in Congress in putting 
through the recommendations of the Com- 
mission; and 

Whereas as a result of the Commission's 
report and the work of the Citizens Commit- 
tee, Congress and the President have enacted 
50 percent of the recommendations with a 
consequent annual saving of over $2,000,000,- 
000; and 

Whereas 19 bills covering the remaining 
recommendations of the Hoover Commission 
were presented on March 15 to the Senate in 
a program of bipartisan cosponsorship led 
by Senators MCCLELLAN, AIKEN, Brno, Tarr, 
DoucLas, LopcE and 14 other prominent Sen- 
ators from both sides of the aisle; and 

Whereas these bills together with some 40 
reorganization plans being introduced by 
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the White House, will complete the most def- 
inite and comprehensive single legislative 
program ever set forth to install efficiency 
and economy in our Federal Government; 
and 

Whereas the adoption of the balance of 
the Commission’s recommendations promises 
lasting benefits to all citizens not only in 
terms of economy and efficiency, but also in 
terms of the effective use of our resources, 
human and material, in the cause of world 
peace and progress; and 

Whereas the doption of the balance of 
these recommendations will complete the re- 
organization of the executive branch of the 
Federal Government and result in a further 
economy and annual saving of about $6,000,- 
000,000 a year, and help put the brakes on 
inflation: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Milwaukee Junior 
Chamber of Commerce at its board of di- 
rectors meeting on the 12th day of April 
1951, approves the recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission and the work being 
done by the Citizens Committee for the Re- 
organization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Milwaukee Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, records itself in 
favor of Congress adopting the 19 bills cov- 
ering the remaining recommendations of 
the Hoover Commission at this session of 
Congress; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States, 
all Representatives in the Congress and to 
all State and local affiliated organizations, 
and to the Citizens Committee for Reorgani- 
zation of the Executive Branch of the Gov- 
ernment, 1421 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
2, Pa. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 

By Mr. O'CONOR, from the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce: 

S. 241. A bill to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, as amended, to further pro- 
mote the development and maintenance of 
the American merchant marine, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 295), 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. NIXON: 

S. 1372. A bill for the relief of Mrs, Made- 
laine Viale Moore; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MURRAY: 

S. 1373. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey certain lands in 
the State of Montana to Nick Langager; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. MURRAY (for himself and Mr, 
Morse) : 

S. 1374. A bill providing equal pay for 
equal work for women, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare. 

By Mr. DWORSHAK: 

S. 1375. A bill to authorize the decentrali- 
zation of certain Government personnel, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. BYRD (for himself, Mr. BRICK- 
ER, Mr. Kem, Mr. ROBERTSON, Mr, 
WitiraMs, and Mr. FERGUSON) : 

S. 1376. A bill providing for the dissolu- 
tion of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion and the transfer of certain functions 
related to national defense heretofore vested 
in the Reconstruction Finance Corporation; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 
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By Mr. LEHMAN: 

S. 1377. A bill for the relief of Irene 
Kramer; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado: 

S. 1378. A bill to transfer to the Federal 
Communications Commission authority to 
assign frequencies for use of Government- 
owned radio stations; and 

S. 1379 (by request). A bill to clarify the 
provisions of section 315 of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934, relating to the use of 
broadcasting facilities by candidates for pub- 
lic office; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 


AMENDMENT OF AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 
1949—-AMENDMENTS 


Mr. HUMPHREY submitted amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by him 
to the bill (S. 984) to amend the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949, which were ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 3464) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Navy to proceed with 
the construction of certain naval in- 
stallations, and for other purposes, was 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
from the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service: 

Nine postmasters. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, ETC., 
PRINTED IN THE APPENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, ete., were 
ordered to be printed in the Appendix, as 
follows: 

By Mr. NEELY: 

Address by Senator Murray before the 
National Conference of the Muscular Dys- 
trophy Association, at the Statler Hotel, New 
York City, April 14, 1951. 

By Mr. ELLENDER (for Mr. EASTLAND) : 

An article entitled “Sees MacArthur's 
‘Greatest Hours’,” written by Edgar Poe and 
published in the New Orleans Times- 
Picayune of April 20, 1951. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

Comments by German newspapers on the 
subject of the proposed sale of the former 
German Embassy in Washington, D. C. 

By Mr. MUNDT: 

Article entitled “On Academic Freedom” 
written by James Marshall, and published 
in Strengthening Democracy, referring to 
opposition to communism by the New York 
City Board of Education, 

By Mr. MUNDT: 

Excerpts from two newsgrams appearing 
in United States News and World Report, 
one from the issue of April 20, 1951, and the 
other from the issue of April 27, 1951, with 
reference to the Asiatic problem and the 
replacement of General MacArthur. 

By Mr. HENNINGS: 

Editorial entitled “As India Starves,” from 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of April 11, 
1951, with reference to the proposed assist< 
ance to India. 

By Mr. NIXON: 

A letter from the board of directors of 
the Screen Actors Guild to Miss Gale 
Sondergaard, in reply to her appeal for sup- 
port of her attack on the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities, published in the 
Hollywood Reporter of March 21, 1951. 
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TELEGRAM FROM EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
OF INTERNATIONAL ASSCCIATION OF 
MACHINISTS ENDORSING CONTINUA- 
TION OF SENATE CRIME COMMITTEE 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have re- 
ceived from Mr. Albert J. Hayes, presi- 
dent of the International Association of 
Machinists, a fine telegram which re- 
spectfully urges the Senate to extend 
the life of the Senate Crime Investi- 
gating Committee. 

I am delighted to have this telegram, 
particularly because in the past I have 
not always seen eye to eye with the offi- 
cers of the IAM on some domestic issues. 
However, such differences fade into com- 
plete insignificance on an issue such as 
the committing of crime—an issue which 
is above partisan politics, above person- 
alities, but which goes to the heart of the 
public interest. 

Mr. Hayes did not refer in his tele- 
gram to Senate Concurrent Resolution 
28, which, of course, was submitted only 
yesterday, and so I do not wish to infer 
that the telegram endorses my approach 
as contrasted to the approach by the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. O’Conor] 
who favors a joint committee. 

I believe the telegram does, however, 
convey very clearly the deep interest of 
the officers of this important union or- 
ganization in our crusade against crime, 

Mr. Hayes suggests a permanent body 
for a continuing surveillance of the ef- 
fectiveness of laws against crime. I 
personally feel that such a permanent 
body could well be in the form of an in- 
dependent citizens crime commission at 
the national level. So while there may 
be somewhat of a difference, at least on 
that point, I think that Mr. Hayes is to 
be congratulated for placing the ranks 
of his considerable portion of organized 
labor squarely behind our fight to ex- 
tend the crusade against crime. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of Mr. Hayes’ telegram 
be printed at this point in the body of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WasHIncrTon, D. C., April 23, 1951. 
Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The executive council of the International 
Association of Machinists respectfully urges 
Members of the United States Senate to ap- 
prove by unanimous consent Tuesday Senate 
Resplution 129, providing for continuation of 
the Special Senate Crime Investigating Com- 
mittee to January 15, 1952, with an appro- 
priation of $150,000. Our council believes 
that the work of exposing the influence of 
interstate criminal syndicates on public offi- 
cials at all levels of government must go on. 
Public opinion everywhere, not simply in a 
few major cities, must be so aroused that 
conscientious public officials and determined 
civic bodies may have the overwhelming sup- 
port nec to drive criminal influence out 
of our Nation’s political affairs. No sanc- 
tuaries must be left to harbor criminal syn- 
dicates driven from other sections of the 
country. We believe that much of the alarm- 
ing indifference of a large bloc of our citizens 
to political affairs can be traced to the sin- 
ister relations between criminals and some 
public officials. Many people are disillu- 
sioned and frustrated with government be- 
cause organized crime is granted privileges 
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denied to orcinary citizens. In order to rees- 
tablish the respect and confidence of the 
general public in the various levels of gov- 
ernment it is absolutely necessary that all of 
our public officials, especially our represent- 
‘atives serving at the national level, do every- 
thing possible to find ways and means to 
‘eliminate crime within our borders. For 
these reasons our executive council urges that 
‘you vote to continue the special committee 
‘during the interim which will elapse before 
iCongress can (1) establish a permanent body 
for continuing surveillance of the effective- 
mess and enforcement of laws governing in- 
jterstate criminal activity, and (2) enact ade- 
quate Federal legislation to stamp out crime. 
Respectfully, 
A. J. HAYES, 
International President. 


DAYLIGHT-SAVING TIME IN THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 2612) to authorize the 
Board of Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia to establish daylight-saving 
time in the District of Columbia. 

} The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is 
open to amendment. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I should like very much to urge 
the immediate passage of the pending 
bill. It is a very vital piece of legislation 
to the people of my State, especially those 
who must commute between the Capital 
City and Baltimore City, and the coun- 
ties adjacent to the Capital City. For 
instance, many persons who live in Bal- 
timore and who desire to attend to busi- 
ness in Washington, would have to take 
a 10 o'clock train in order to arrive in 
Washington at 10 o’clock. Likewise, on 
leaving here in the evening, after con- 
ducting business in the Capital, it would 
be necessary, if the pending bill were 
not passed, that they lose an additional 
‘hour in going home in the evening. 
Many thousands of persons would suffer 
if the bill failed of passage. I cannot too 
strenuously urge upon Members of the 
Senate that the bill be enacted. 

Last year I was not a Member of this 
body, but I understand that for a time 
the daylight-saving bill then proposed 
was held up in committee and did not 
pass so as to become effective on the last 
day of April. The confusion which re- 
sulted was untold. It was a real detri- 
ment to the business interests of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and caused great in- 
convenience to thousands of people in 
the States of Maryland and Virginia. 
For instance, in my case I would have 
to arise in time to take my children to 
school at 9 o'clock, which would be really 
8 o’clock, and then I would have to take 
a 10 o'clock train in order to come to 
Washington to attend the sessions of the 
Senate, which would constitute the clear 
loss of an hour. When I left Washing- 
ton, after attending to my duties in the 
Senate, I would lose another hour in go- 
ing home. I most heartily recommend 
that the bill be considered and passed 
at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is 
open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be offered, the question 
is on the third reading and passage of 
the bill. 
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The bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the Senate bill on the same sub- 
ject (S. 944) will be indefinitely post- 


poned. 

Mr. LANGER subsequently said: Mr. 
President, the daylight saving bill was 
considered and passed a few moments 
ago. I had objected to it for the reason 
that in my State various commercial 
clubs have asked me to vote against the 
bill because they are very much inter- 
ested in having a law passed by which 
we shall have the same time all over the 
United States. It has been a source of 
great embarrassment and great incon- 
venience to them, for example, to have 
the time so arranged that when it is 
9 o'clock in the morning in New York, it 
is 8 o’clock at Bismarck, N. Dak., 7 
o’clock at Mandan, N. Dak., and farther 
west 6 o’clock and 5 o’clock. The com- 
mercial clubs are very much interested 
in devising some way, if it is possible to 
do so, by which, when it is 9 o’clock in 
any part of the country it will be 9 
o’clock all over the country. 

The sole reason for my objecting to the 
bill was to bring the attitude of the com- 
mercial clubs to the attention of the 
Senate. I wish to say that I intend to 
bring the subject to the attention of the 
appropriate committee so that it may 
consider whether or not some action 
along that line may be feasible. I ask 
the distinguished majority leader to 
which committee such a bill would be 
appropriately referred. 

Mr. McFARLAND. The bill which we 
have passed referred only to the District 
of Columbia. I should think that a bill 
of the type referred to by the Senator 
from North Dakota would probably be 
considered by the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. LANGER. The inquiry is to what 
committee a bill dealing with the sub- 
ject would be appropriately referred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. General bills 
dealing with the subject throughout the 
country would be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

Mr. LANGER. I thank the Chair. It 
would be impossible to amend in the 
manner I suggest the bill which has just 
passed the Senate, because I understand 
K refers only to the District of Colum- 

a. 

* VICE PRESIDENT. That is cor- 
rect. 


SUSPENSION OF CERTAIN IMPORT TAXES 
ON COPPER 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar 202, House bill 
3336. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will state the bill by title. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H. R. 3336) 
to suspend certain import taxes on cop- 
per. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Arizona. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H. R. 3336) to suspend certain import 
taxes on copper which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Finance 
with an amendment on page 2, line 2, 
after the numerals “1953”, to insert “or 
the termination of the national emer- 
gency proclaimed by the President on 
December 16, 1950, whichever is earlier.” 


SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION ASSISTANCE 


Mr. LEHMAN obtained the floor. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield for an 
insertion in the RECORD? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I shall be glad to yield 
to the Senator from South Carolina, pro- 
vided I do not lose the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I re- 
ceived a letter from United States Com- 
missioner of Education Earl J. McGrath 
in the Office of Education, Federal Se- 
curity Agency. I shall read only the 
first paragraph of it: 

We have had many inquiries on applica- 
tions for school construction assistance un- 
der Public Law 815. 


I read in this morning’s newspaper 
that a large number of applications had 
been granted in Maryland and Virginia. 

Naturally, the newspaper coverage in 
this area would be limited, in all prob- 
ability, to applications from nearby 
States. However, in view of the fact 
that the subject was mentioned in the 
press this morning, and in view of the 
fact that I have received the letter to 
which I have referred, I ask unanimous 
consent that there be printed in the 
Recor at this point as a part of my re- 
marks the letter, together with a state- 
ment from the Federal Security Agency, 
which was presented to the Appropria- 
tions Committee. The hearings have 
not yet been printed. The reason why I 
place it in the Rxconn at this point is 
that information has been made avail- 
able by the Federal Security Agency 
showing 697 applications filed as of 
March 12, 1951, totaling $322,027,077. 
There are wide variations in the amounts 
of Federal funds to which States are en- 
titled under Public Law 815, Eighty-first 
Congress, approved September 23, 1950. 
I am advised this occurs because of the 
specific formulas and special provisions 
contained in that statute. Other varia- 
tions occur among States in the amount 
of Federal funds requested for proposed 

of school facilities construc- 
tion on the basis of applications filed as 
of March 12, 1951. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY, 
OFFICE or EDUCATION, 
Washington, D. C., April 23, 1951. 
Hon. BuUrNeT R. MAYBANK, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR MAYsANK: We have had 

many inquiries on applications for school 
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construction assistance under Public Law 
815. Accordingly, we are enclosing for your 
information a list of all school districts in 
your State which have submitted applica- 
tions for school construction assistance 
under this act. The list also indicates 
those projects, if any, which are sufficiently 
high on the priority list so that funds can 
be reserved for the project from the appro- 
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priation currently available. Reservation of 
funds for other projects will be made if and 
when additional funds are made available. 

Enclosed also is a brief statement of in- 
formation concerning the over-all cost of 
financing all applications presently on file 
in the Office of Education, and describing 
the basis for determining the relative urgen- 
cy of need of each project. 
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We want you to have this information 
prior to its national release. An identical 
letter to each member of your State delega- 
tion was delivered today to the congressional 
Post offices. 

Sincerely yours, 
EARL J, MCGRATH, 
United States Commissioner of 
Education. 


Summary of information regarding applications for assistance for construction of school facilities under Public Law 815 as of 
Mar, 12, 1951 


Num- 


ber of ber of ber of 
State entitle- SE con- entitle- 
ment ment struc- Federal Local ment 
appia tion funds fonds Total applica- 
tions projects tions 
17 811, 110, 050 61 | $8, 380, 780 | $1, 826, 377 |$10, 207, 157 || Nevada 
8, 041, 376 31 
6, 204, 148 45 | 5,100,614] 888,380 | 5,988,994 || New Jersey 
55, 500, 342 59 | 21,616,325 | 14, 189,253 | 35,805,578 || New Mexico 
3, 447, 256 17 | 3,335,626 | 968,405 | 4,304,031 || New York....... 
4, 930, 363 0 
7, 047, 790 25 
18, 637, 550 51 | 8,943,429 | 3, 373, 132 12,316, 561 || Ohio 
1, 765, 008 6 
5, 627, 874 24 = 
1, 176, 833 3 Pennsylvania 
852, 755 9 Rhode Island 
7, 531, 245 27 
2, 160, 429 21 
1, 664, 250 15 884 
1, 280, 751 9 1, 028, 918 
22, 351, 052 l4 7, 037, 835 
351, 842 3 2, 2, 009, 050 
12, 396, 028 30 11, 158, 632 
518, 416 12 229, 2, 126, 403 || Washington 
2, 571, 639 8 399, 1, $96, 013 || Wisconsin 
3, 593, 966 23 | 2,624,372 | 1,324,308 | 3,948,770 || Wyoming 
1, 564, 608 1 613, 994 0 613, 994 
1, 254, 309 7 | 1,042,874 | 2,357,151 | 3,400,025 || Total 


Proposed financing 


Num- 


3 | $1,063,239 | $255, 917 | $1, 319, 156 
3 155,000 | 680,146] 835,140 
1 226, 080 19,640 | 245,7 
21 | 3,869,137 | 1,008,393 | 4, 875, 530 
7| 3,284,494 | 817,100] 4/101, 684 
25 | 3,304,905 | 608, 285] 3, 910, 190 
5| 81,201 205,859 | 440. 
20 | 6,800,563 | 3, 692, 836 | 10, 493, 399 
22 | 4,019,001 | 1,229,718 | 5, 248,719 
15 | 1,335,566 | 1,978,461 | 3,314, 027 
12 2,627,101 | 2,573,295 | 6, 200, 396 
3 Of 137,980 37, 960 
5| 425,707 | 285,442] 711,239 
3| 441,040] 304,470 805.510 
28 | 5,335,985 | 4,949, 191 | 10, 285, 176 
121 | 17, 654, 554 | 4, 659, 405 | 22, 313, 959 
12 | 3,373,871 | 1,243,108 | 4, 616, 979 
1 0 42.277 42, 277 
46 | 17, 604, 083 | 10, 416, 670 | 28, 020, 753 
58 | 18, 804, 009 | 10, 143, 809 | 28, 947, 818 
2| 315,100 0 315 100 
1 157,000 | 233,375 


915 182, 293, 742 | 98, 834, 034 |281, 127, 776 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, there 
will undoubtedly be many more applica- 
tions filed under Public Law 815. My 
information is that many States have 
not applied for the full amount they 
might get under the statute, and some 
had not yet submitted any applications 
as of March 12. Under these circum- 
stances it is difficult to determine how 
much in Federal funds the Federal Gov- 
ernment is going to be requested to ap- 
propriate for disbursal under Public 
Law 815. It would be possible to evalu- 
ate the effect of this program better if 
more applications were on hand show- 
ing over-all requests to be made for 
Federal funds for reimbursement of con- 
struction costs of school facilities and for 
proposed construction of new school 
facilities. I thought it would be of inter- 
est to Senators to know the amounts of 
money for which various States have ap- 
plied under Public Law 815, as of March 
12, 1951. This is the first year in which 
there could be any considerable activity 
in the field of Federal aid in construction 
of school facilities under Public Law 815, 
which was enacted last year. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a unanimous- 
consent request? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield, provided I do 
not lose the floor. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senator 
may yield for the purpose of a quorum 
call, without losing his right to the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The roll was called, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


Aiken Hendrickson Millikin 
Anderson Hennings Monroney 
Bennett Hickenlooper Morse 
Brewster Hill Mundt 
Bricker Hoey Murray 
Bridges Holland Neely 
Butler, Md. Humphrey Nixon 
Butler, Nebr. Hunt O'Conor 
Byrd Ives O'Mahoney 
Cain Johnson, Colo, Pastore 
Capehart Johnson, Tex. Robertson 
Carlson Johnston, S. C. Russell 
Case Kefauver Saltonstall 
Chavez Kem Schoeppel 
Clements Kerr Smith, Maine 
Connally Kilgore Smith, N. J. 
Cordon Knowland Smith, N.C, 
Dirksen Langer Sparkman 
Duff Lehman Stennis 
Dworshak Lodge Taft 
Eastland Long Thye 
Ecton McCarran Underwood 
Ellender McCarthy Watkins 
Ferguson McClellan Welker 
Frear McFarland Wherry 
Fulbright McKellar Wiley 
George McMahon Williams 
Gillette Malone Young 
Green Martin 

Hayden Maybank 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. BENTON] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Doud- 
Las], and the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. SMATHERS] are absent on public 
business. 

The Senator from Washington IMr. 
Magnuson] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate on official committee business. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce that 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLAN- 
DERS] and the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. TosEy] are absent on official 
business, 


The Senator from Indiana [Mr. JEN- 
NER] is necessarily absent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present, 


THE POLICIES ADVOCATED BY GENERAL 
MacARTHUR 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, since I 
wish to maintain the continuity of my 
argument, I do not intend to yield until 
the conclusion of my remarks. Of 
course, I shall then be very glad, indeed, 
to yield for questions. 

The crisis of our times has deepened 
in recent days. To our grave external 
dangers has been added the danger of 
internal discord. The differences among 
us on foreign and military policy have 
become dramatically enlarged, not by 
a sudden change in the policies or pro- 
grams of our Government, but by a col- 
lateral incident—the recall of General 
MacArthur from his far-eastern com- 
mands. 

This action by the President is not, 
however, the basic issue. Of course, 
there have been many attacks in this 
body and elsewhere against the Presi- 
dent’s wisdom in relieving General Mac- 
Arthur. But the real attacks, the real 
questions concern the policies which 
General MacArthur has openly advo- 
cated as against the policies which have 
been laid down and enunciated by the 
President and the Government of the 
United States. 

There can no longer be doubt that an 
unbridgeable gulf has stretched between 
General MacArthur's view on military 
and political strategy and those of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Commander 
in Chief. There can be no doubt that 
General MacArthur sought with all his 
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great powers as a public figure to reverse 
the policies of his Government. The 
questions before us, then are, first, 
whether the President acted wisely in 
relieving General MacArthur on the 
basis of the General’s refusal to accede 
to the policies of his Government, and, 
secondly, whether those policies are, in 
fact, sound ones, designed to meet the 
Nation’s needs and serve the national 
purposes. 
As for the first question, the President 
had no alternative. No military com- 
mander has the right to try to secure, by 
public appeals, approval of his own poli- 
cies as against the declared policies of his 
Government. In this way lies utter con- 
fusion and impotence. In this way lies 
danger to our form of government as 
deadly as any which we face from abroad. 
Let us recall and bear in mind the tradi- 
tions of our country. 

Our Declaration of Independence lists 
as one of the prime charges against the 
King of England, that “He has affected 
to render the military independent of and 
superior to the civilian power.” 

The second resolve and declaration of 
the Continental Congress, on June 12, 
1776 proclaimed that “in all cases the 
military should be under strict subordi- 
nation to and governed by the civil pow- 
er.” And this resolve was written into 
the Bill of Rights and the constitutions 
of many States. 

President Andrew Jackson, himself a 
military man, in his first inaugural ad- 
dress, on March 4, 1829, pledged that he 
would never disregard that salutary les- 
son which teaches that the military shall 
be held subordinate to the civil power. 

This same theme has run through our 
entire history and has dominated our 
traditions in war as in peace. This un- 
deviating insistence on the supremacy of 
the civil power has preserved our coun- 
try and its institutions against the un- 
happy history of other lands. We have 
known no Caesar, no Napoleon, no 
Cromwell. In the present days, more 
than in any other, we need to cling to 
this primary and essential tradition. 

President James K. Polk had his trou- 
bles with Gen. Winfield Scott. President 
Abraham Lincoln had his, with Gen. 
George McClellan. President William 
Howard Taft went through his crisis 
with General Ainsworth. In every case 
the civil authority emerged supreme. 

In the case of General MacArthur, the 
civil authority was again challenged. 
That challenge could be met in only one 
way. The maintenance of the authority 
of the United States demanded General 
MacArthur’s recall. The President 
would have dishonored his oath of office 
had he failed to act as he did. 

T need not cite, at any length, the spe- 
cific words and acts which justified the 
President’s decision in this matter. 
They are all part of the public record. 
General MacArthur’s message to the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars in September 
1950, his communique of March 25, 1951, 
his letter of March 20, 1951, to the mi- 
nority leader of the House of Represent- 
atives—all these specific instances have 
already been referred to, but above and 
beyond these several instances was the 
certain knowledge—known throughout 
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this country and throughout the world 
that one of our generals, appointed by 
the President to command the forces of 
the United Nations, was not only a bitter 
and outspoken critic of the policies of 
the United States Government, but of 
the United Nations as well. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks an excellent 
and sober editorial from the Catholic 
weekly, America, on the subject of this 
dispute. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit A.) 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp following my remarks an 
editorial from The Christian Century on 
the same subject. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit B.) 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, 1 should 
like to refer, at this point, to the brief 
announcement of last Saturday by the 
Department of Defense on the subject 
of General MacArthur’s differences with 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Those differ- 
ences will soon be made clear to the 
public. The announcement said: 

Operations in the Far East are being car- 
ried out im accordance with the views of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. These views will 
be fully explained to the appropriate con- 
gressional committees. An analysis of the 
basic differences which exist between the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and General MacArthur 
will be presented at that time. 


In concluding my discussion of this 
phase of the matter, Mr. President, I 
should like to quote a statement on this 
subject made by an eminent Chief of 
Staff of the United States Army. That 
statement is as follows: 


The national strategy of any war—that is, 
the selection of national objectives and the 
determination of the means and 
methods to be applied in attaining them, as 
well as the development of the broad poli- 
cies applicable to the prosecution of war— 
are decisions that must be made by the 
head of the state, acting in conformity with 
the expressed will of the Congress. No single 
departmental head, no matter what his par- 
ticular function or title, could or should be 
responsible for the formulation of such de- 
cisions. For example, in every war the 
United States has the national ob- 
jective to be attained has involved the Army 
in land attacks against areas held by the 
enemy. In every instance missions have 
been prescribed for the Navy that had in 
view the assisting and facilitating of the 
Army’s efforts. Yet in no case could these 
missions and objectives have been properly 
prescribed by the Secretaries of War and 
Navy acting in unison or by a single super- 
secretary acting for both. The issues in- 
volved were so far-reaching in their effects, 
and so vital to the life of the Nation, that 
this hase of coordinating Army and Navy 
effort could not be delegated by the Com- 
mander in Chief to any subordinate author- 
ity. Any such attempt would not constitute 
celegation, but, rather, abdication. 


Who was the Chief of Staff who made 
that statement? It was Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur, in his annual report as Chief 
of Staff in the year 1982. 

Now I should like to turn to the broader 
issues—the issues we have had before us, 
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in one form or another, since December 
1949, when the last organized forces of 
Nationalist China suffered overwhelming 
defeat and were driven off the Chinese 
mainland. 

Mr. President, ever since that time we 
have heard the same charges we hear 
today, the same accusations that the 
United States Government is appeasing 
communism in Asia while opposing com- 
munism in Europe. This charge was 
false in 1949. It was false in 1950. It 
is equally false today. 

What is the fighting in Korea if it is 
not an effort to halt Communist aggres- 
sion? We are engaged in bitter and vio- 
lent hostilities in Korea. American sol- 
diers, and Korean soldiers, too, and 
British, Australian, French, Filipino, 
Greek, and Turkish soldiers are fighting 
against Chinese forces and against the 
North Korean Communists. We are try- 
ing, with the support and under the 
banner of the United Nations, to halt 
Communist aggression in Asia. A con- 
flict is going on in Korea, but we are not 
involved in an all-out war with China. 
There is a difference as wide as eternity. 

Chinese troops are committing aggres- 
sion in Korea. They have been branded 
as aggressors by the United Nations. 
Our forces and those of our allies today 
are fighting the Chinese—in Korea. But 
as bloody and costly as that struggle is, 
it is not a general all-out war. It is a 
struggle limited in geographic extent 
and in the size of the forces engaged. It 
is limited in objective, too. It is limited 
to repelling the aggression against the 
South Korean Republic. 

True, Mr. President, the United Na- 
tions declared that the goal in Korea 
should be a unified Korea. But the 
United Nations did not declare that Ko- 
rean unification should be achieved by 
all-out war with Communist China. Ob- 
viously, the vast majority of the United 
Nations do not desire such a war with 
China. 

Mr. President, our allies are alive to 
the enormous and varied risks attendant 
on the proposal to bomb Manchuria and 
the ports of China. They realize only 
too well that the transportation of Chi- 
ang’s troops and the support of those 
troops in an offensive effort against the 
China mainland may enmesh us in a 
fruitless and exhausting land campaign 
on the mainland against a China united 
against an invader. That is the grave 
consideration this Government, too, has 
considered. 

Were we foolish enough to involve our- 
selves in all-out war with China on our 
own initiative—by our own overt ac- 
tions—we would split the free world as 
cleanly as with a knife, and would iso- 
late ourselves and would isolate the rest 
of the free world. In so — we would 
be doing the Kremlin's work. 

Mr. President, I do not pretend to 
know what is in the mind of the Krem- 
lin. I do not pretend to know what is 
in the mind of the Communist regime of 
China. They may be determined to in- 
volve us in all-out war in China; and, 
perhaps—although I pray not—we shall 
be forced into it. But let us not spare 
them the effort. Let us not take the 
initiative and stick our head into the 
tiger’s mouth. 
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Let us review for a moment exactly 
what General MacArthur and those who 
share his views urge this country to do. 
They urge that, among other things, we 
bomb Manchuria and the port cities of 
China; that we try to establish a naval 
blockade of the vast coast line of China; 
that we enable the troops of Chiang 
Kai-shek in Formosa, with our logistic 
support, to attack the mainland of China 
across the Formosan Straits. 

Mr. President, all this sounds very 
simple and easy. But let us look at these 
proposals a little more closely. 

General MacArthur and others have 
referred bitterly to the existence of a 
privileged sanctuary for Chinese troops 
in China. But do not we have a privi- 
leged sanctuary, in Japan, just across 
the Korean Straits? 

What if China retaliated for our 
bombing of China with an air attack on 
Japan? What if Chinese Communist 
troops launched an invasion of Formosa 
and the Ryukyu Islands and the Bonins? 
What then, Mr. President? 

What if China asked Russia for so- 
called volunteer air units to bomb 
Alaska? What would be the end of it? 
And after we had bombed China’s cities, 
what if China, as she undoubtedly would, 
asked Russia to come fully to her aid, 
under the terms of the Russo-Chinese 
defense assistance pact? 

We know that such a pact exists, and 
we believe that the terms of that pact 
call for mutual aid in the event of at- 
tack against the territory of either. If 
we attacked China without further prov- 
ocation, and if Russia came to the aid 
of China, would not we then be in a world 
war? Would the other free nations of 
the world judge us to be the aggressors? 
I do not know. I would not take the risk. 
To do so would be what Mr. Walter Lipp- 
mann called, the other day, a “policy of 
strategic lunacy.” Let us await further 
events before calling for such an extreme 
and dangerous policy. 

Let us look at General MacArthur's 
proposals from another angle—from the 
angle of simple and practical common 
sense, from the angle of simple arith- 
metic. 

If we bombed Manchuria, Mr. Presi- 
dent, without further provocation, we 
would be foolish if we did not anticipate 
retaliation. We would need planes and 
antiaircraft equipment to guard our own 
installations in Japan and elsewhere 
against such retaliation. 

If we bombed the port cities of China, 
or the cities inside China, we would need 
to assign planes for that particular pur- 
pose. Planes which are now engaged 
in bombing the enemy in North Korea 
would need to be diverted for that pur- 
pose. 

Then, if we decided to arm and equip 
Chiang Kai-shek’s troops for a landing 
on the mainland of China—beyond the 
arms we have been and are giving these 
forces for the defense of Formosa—we 
would need, in the first instance, many 
hundreds of millions of dollars worth of 
military equipment of all categories— 
tanks, artillery, machine guns, bazookas, 
and other similar types of armament. 
If we supplied such additional equipment 
to Chiang Kai-shek, it would have to be 
taken away from our own forces, or from 
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the supplies we are sending to our Allies 
in Europe. Obviously our supplies are 
still limited. We are straining every 
sinew here at home to produce more, but 
we still have far from enough to supply 
our own forces and those of our Euro- 
pean Allies, as well as our anti-Commu- 
nist friends in Greece, Turkey, Iran, 
Indochina, Malaya, Siam, and the 
Philippines. 

If we had enough arms, we could put 
more South Korean troops into the field, 
we could outfit and equip Filipinos who 
have volunteered to fight in Korea. 
There is no end to what we could do 
with the supplies at the present time if 
we had them in unlimited quantities. 

I have thus far been talking only about 
the initial equipment needed for a land- 
ing by Chiang Kai-shek’s troops, After 
the Chinese Nationalist troops landed, if 
they landed, they would need equipment 
and supplies in vast and ever-increasing 
amounts, if they really engaged in battle 
against the enemy. 

Still more important, we would need to 
transport the Chinese Nationalist troops 
and support their landing with naval 
ships, guns, and planes. For it would 
not be enough to set the Chinese forces 
down at the beach. It would be neces- 
sary to see that they got onto the beach, 
and that they were not wiped out. It 
would be necessary to assure, as far as 
we were able, that they were not annihi- 
lated, or driven out, or encircled. It 
would take vast amounts of air power 
and seapower and, finally, land power. 
It is as inevitable as the progression 
from A to B to C. Where would we get 
all this logistic and air and naval and, 
finally, land support? It would have to 
be drawn away from Korea, from the 
Mediterranean, and from Europe. That 
would be fatal to us and to the forces of 
freedom throughout the world. 

Moreover, I presume to ask if the Chi- 
nese Nationalist troops became involved 
on the mainland of China, who would 
defend Formosa against a Chinese in- 
vasion? 

Finally, what leads us to hope that 
Chiang Kai-shek’s troops would be more 
successful in invading the mainland of 
China now than these troops were in 
holding the mainland of China 2 years 
ago? Might they not throw down their 
arms, surrender, and melt away into the 
hills as Chiang’s troops did so insistently 
and so consistently during the months of 
the long retreat in the face of the Com- 
munist forces, from 1946 to 1949? And if 
they did not surrender, but chose to fight, 
would we permit them to be chewed up 
by superior forces, or would we feel im- 
pelled to send ground troops to give sup- 
port to the Nationalists? 

What would we gain through the mili- 
tary program advocated by General Mac- 
Arthur? I do not pretend to be an ex- 
pert in military strategy, but certain 
basic facts are obvious to me. General 
MacArthur himself says the object is to 
gain a complete victory in Korea. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I decline to yield at 
this time. Before the distinguished Sen- 
ator from California came to the floor, I 
announced that, in order to maintain the 
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continuity of my argument, I would not 
yield during the delivery of my speech. 
At the conclusion of my speech, I shall 
be very glad indeed to yield. 

Mr. President, General MacArthur, 
himself, says the object is to gain a com- 
plete victory in Korea. What does he 
mean by a complete victory? Even if it 
were true—which is dubious—that if we 
bombed Manchuria, our forces might be 
able to proceed up to the Yalu River and 
chase the Chinese out of Korea, would 
that be a complete victory? Would 
China then solemnly promise that since 
her troops had been driven out of Korea, 
they would never return? Of course, 
that is ridiculous. After we reached the 
Yalu River, if we did, could we stop? 
Well, if we did, we would have, at best, 
another stalemate. If we stopped, 
Chinese forces could seize the initiative 
and recross the Yalu River. But, of 
course, sound military practice would re- 
quire that we press on, beyond the Yalu 
River, into China; beyond the Yalu River 
to the Liao Ho River; beyond the Liao Ho 
to the Hwang River, and then to the 
Yangtze. Why? Because, as General 
MacArthur said, the object of war is vic- 
tory. And if we were engaged in a war 
with China, the only end would be the 
defeat of China, the willingness of China 
to admit defeat, tosurrender. Does any- 
one think that China would grant us 
total victory and surrender just because 
we had chased the Chinese forces out of 
Korea and had bombed some of China’s 
cities and blockaded her ports? 

The only possible course would be to 
press on until we had conquered all of 
China or had subdued all her armies. 
How many American troops would that 
require? A million, 2,000,000, 10,000,- 
000? How many casualties would re- 
sult and what would be the prize? 
What would Russia be doing while we 
were thus engaged, thus involved, thus 
wholly bogged down in a vast country of 
mud, jungle, desert, mountain, and 
ravine? 

So, Mr. President, it is one thing to say 
that we must press forward until victory 
is achieved. It is quite another to follow 
this statement through to its logical con- 
clusions and implications. The eventu- 
alities I have outlined promise nothing 
but tragic disaster for the United States 
and all the free world. Yet this is the 
inevitable course of all-out general war 
with China. 

General Bradley, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, in a, brilliant speech 
in Chicago on April 17, warned: 

Any recommended course of action which 
would enlarge the present war is contrary to 
our best interests and by jeopardizing world 
peace ultimately would threaten our security. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert the text of General Brad- 
ley’s Chicago speech in the Recor at the 
end of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hoey in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit C). 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, we 
must at this time, as General Bradley 
indicates, avoid violating Chinese terri- 
tory. Confining the hostilities to Korea 
is to our interest. 
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We went into Korea to show that ag- 
gression must not go unopposed. We 
did that—and the other nations sup- 
ported us—to forestall world war. If 
we allow ourselves to be drawn into a 
world war, because of Korea, we shall 
have truly failed in our mission in Korea. 
But as long as we keep the Korean action 
within bounds, while we strengthen the 
resolve and unity and spirit of the free 
world, and hold in check the aggressive 
designs of the Kremlin, we are gaining 
time, we are gaining strength, we are 
winning the truly significant victory. 

To achieve this kind of settlement, 
this kind of victory, we must have pa- 
tience. We must remember that the 
Chinese and even the Russian people are 
traditionally long on patience. Wemust 
develop a similar fortitude. We have 
something positive to fight for—freedom. 
They have only the patience of the long- 
suffering and long-enduring. 

Of course, what I say here is based on 
the realities of the immediate past and 
the immediate moment. We must, as 
General Bradley so finely said, adjust 
our policies to our military capabilities. 
We must adjust our policies to realities— 
the realities of our military strength, 
and the realities of the attitudes of our 
allies, When those realities change, our 
policies may be modified to take the new 
realities into account. This applies to 
China and the Far East, as it applies to 
Europe and the Atlantic. 

We are becoming stronger by the 
month and by the day. We and our 
friends and allies have the resources. 
We have the tools and the industrial 
might. But we need the strength and 
cooperation of all the rest of the free- 
dom-loving world. We cannot possibly 
do it alone. We need the help of all the 
rest of the free areas and free peoples. 
We need them. They need us. 

We need to drive a wedge, if and when 
possible, between Soviet Russia and her 
satellites. If it is possible, we must look 


forward, on a long-range basis, to free- 


ing China from the domination of the 
Kremlin. How and when this will come 
about, I do not know. But it is to our 
vital interest to have it happen. It is 
against our vital interest, and that of the 
entire free world, to prevent its happen- 
ing. Air attacks against Chinese cities 


would consolidate all the Chinese people 


against us, and behind the Communist 
regime. Transporting Chiang Kai-shek's 
troops to China under today’s conditions, 
with all our help, assistance, and sup- 
port, would handicap and not help 
efforts to free China from the Kremlin’s 
rule or even from the rule of Peiping. 

No, Mr. President, the policies advo- 
cated by General MacArthur sound 
simple on the surface, but they fall of 
their own weight. They would lead us 
from our present difficult but still ten- 
able position into the trackless waste of 
isolation, involvement, and disaster. 

Mr. President, you know, and all of us 
know the real lure of the views presented 
by General MacArthur. That lure is the 
hope of an early victory in Korea, and of 
an early end to all our struggles, sacri- 
fices, and losses. Behind all the fine 
words being spoken, that is the hope 
which is being held out. 
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Oh, Mr. President, let us not delude our 
people with so false a hope. Many of 
those who hold out this false hope be- 
lieve that we can and should attain 
‘mastery by ourselves in the Pacific, and 
let our allies shift for themselves in 
Europe. This is a false and dangerous 
doctrine. It is impossible, in the first 
place, and suicidal, in the second. 

We are urged to follow a course that 
would involve us in a big war in order 
to bring a speedy end to a small one. Mr. 
‘President, let us not play falsely on the 
¡hopes of the American people. Let us 
not promise what cannot be delivered. 
Let us speak the truth, however hard, 
and prepare our people for the long, hard 
struggle ahead. The hot fighting in 
Korea is inseparable from the cold war 
in Europe. It is part of the same ac- 
tion—an action designed to prevent 
world war rather than to precipitate it. 

We do have a positive policy of oppo- 
sition to Communist aggression in Asia 
and all the world, but it is a policy geared 
to our resources and capabilities, and to 
our desire for lasting world peace and 
justice. It must be a dominant and con- 
trolling sentiment and influence to every 
right-thinking man, woman, and child 
in this country. 

Our policy, as I said, is to prove to 
Communist aggressors that their aggres- 
sion cannot succeed. That is why we are 
in Korea. That is why we are helping to 
build up the economies and the armed 
forces of all the countries in Asia as well 
as in Europe which still remain free. 

That is why we are negotiating a peace 
treaty with Japan. That is why we are 
trying to help India establish a stable 
economy. What we must not do is to 
initiate a general war in Asia, an all-out 
war against the 400,000,000 people of 
China—a country one-third larger in 
geographic area than all of the United 
States. 

In our policy, we cling to the basic and 
unassailable assumption that we must 
not do anything which will split the 
unity of the free world. That unity 
must be maintained and strengthened. 
That is our most important and most 
difficult task. 

We hear much criticism of our allies. 
Much of that criticism is careless and 
misinformed. Some of it is downright 
irresponsible. I saw in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record a recent statement de- 
scribing the British Government as Com- 
munist-dominated. We must all regret 
such mistatements, such violent libels of 
one of our best friends, one of our closest 
allies, without whose comfort and co- 
operation our cause would be, in my 
judgment, hopeless. It is a matter of 
general knowledge that the British 
Labor Government is vigorously and per- 
sistently anti-Communist. But beyond 
this is the fact that all British parties, 
including the Conservative Party—Win- 
ston Churchill’s party—are united in op- 
position to the policies advocated by 
General MacArthur. 

I should like to insert, at this point in 
my remarks, a New York Times report 
of an interview on the subject of Gen- 


eral MacArthur with Lady Nancy Astor, 


a former member of the British Parlia- 
‘ment, born in Virginia, whose views are 
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known to be highly conservative and 
pro-American. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Lapy Astor Warns on MACARTHUR FIGHT— 
Sars POLITICAL BATTLE WHEN UNITED 
STATES SHOULD BE STRONG AND UNITED 
WouLrp Be Tracic 


Lady Astor, the American-born former 
member of the British Parliament, said 
yesterday that it was “of such vast impor- 
tance” that the United States be united and 
strong at this time that it would be tragic 
and “very bad for the country” if a political 
fight developed over President Truman's dis- 
missal of General of the A.my Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. 

Speaking as a politician, she said that she 
thought it would be a great mistake for the 
Republicans to make a political issue of the 
ouster. And as one who felt it was un- 
healthy for the same party to remain in 
power too long, she said she believed the Re- 
publicans would never get in if they took 


' that step. 


Her ideas were expressed in an interview 
at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel as she prepared 
to return home on the Queen Elizabeth Fri- 
day night after a 2½-month visit to her 
native land. She said that she had had a 
wonderful time and as always had found her 
visit stimulating and exciting. 

The trim visitor described General Mac- 
Arthur as a military genius who had done a 
wonderful job in the east and said she was 
glad he was receiving such a welcome. But 
she added that she could not imagine him 
permitting a divisive political fight over the 
President's action. 

Unity in this country now is vitally im- 


portant because of its world leadership, Lady 


Astor asserted. She said that if the United 
States and the British Commonwealth re- 
mained united and strong, the rest of the 
world would be safe. 
PRAISES OUR MILITARY LEADERS 

She also declared that she had a terriūc 
sense of faith in the American military men 
who were running the war and she men- 
tioned specifically Generals of the Army 
George C. Marshall, Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
and Omar N. Bradley, and Gen. Hoyt S. 
Vandenberg, Air Force Chief of Staff, and 
Admiral Forrest P. Sherman, Chief of Naval 
Operations. 

“Let the politicians run the political 
wars,” she added. 


Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, it is ab- 
solutely necessary that we retain our ties 
with our allies. It is necessary that we 


keep a solid and united front with them. 


This takes patience. It requires some 
compromise on our part as well as on 
theirs. On some things we will not com- 
promise nor give an inch, On some we 
must yield, as must they. Our interests 
are common—our interest in the peace 
and security of the world and in the sur- 
vival of the values of freedom and west- 
ern civilization. We will not appease, but 
we must arrive at common policies and 
common decisions. 

And what of the charge that our allies 
are shirking and are content to let us do 
the fighting for them? That charge, Mr. 
President, is not true. Many of the 
countries of Western Europe have rela- 
tively as many men under arms as we 
do. They will furnish the bulk of the 
forces in Western Europe—that most 
vital of all sectors in the world today. 
Their troops, in small numbers, have 
been fighting in Korea. Eut in large 
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numbers they have been fighting and 
dying in Malaya and Indochina against 
the same enemy—the forces directed and 
dominated by Moscow. 6 

There are 154,000 troops under the 
French flag engaged in combat against 
the Communists in Indochina. There 
are 120,000 British Commonwealth 
troops similarly engaged in Malaya. 
The French have been fighting for 
5 years. They have suffered 80,000 
casualties. Of these nearly 30,000 have 
been killed. These are heavy and tragic 
casualties. They include some of the 
finest of France’s officersanc men. They 
must be taken into account in reckoning 
the sacrifices our allies have made and 
are making in fighting Communist 
aggression on fronts other than Korea. 

We must never forget that Europe is 
the home of our civilization. Europe is 
the only continent besides our own which 
possesses any considerable economic 
power. This is the prize Stalin is after. 
The fall of any further part of Asia 
under Communist domination would be 
a casualty. The fall of any further 
part of Europe would be a calamity. 

The Atlantic Pact is the Magna Carta 
of the forces for world peace and secu- 
rity. It must not be prejudiced or en- 
dangered by commitments in Asia which 
we cannot meet. Asia must be defended 
by all possible means. No one can ques- 
tion that. But it cannot be defended 
by forfeit in Europe. 

The real enemy is in the Kremlin. Let 
us not lose sight of that fact. If we let 
the aggression of China and our tragic 
losses in Korea blind us to the realities in 
Europe, the struggle will be lost. Our 
sons die in Korea so that millions of their 
brothers may not need to die on many 
other battlefields. It would be the rank- 
est folly to turn Korea, by our own 
initiative, into a trap where the forces 
of freedom would be ambushed and en- 
snared, while Russia would be free to 
pursue her designs where she wished and 
when she wished. 

Mr. President, the burdens we bear are 
very heavy ones. They will grow heavier 
with the passing months. There is no 
magic formula that will turn these stones 
into feathers. There is no cheap, quick, 
or easy way to victory. We cannot with 
a single klow bring back peace and quiet 
and comfort into our lives. We cannot 
make complex matters into simple ones 
by wishing them so. 

We need, for these tasks, the utmost 
national as well as world unity. I implore 
my colleagues, as I implore my country- 
men to lay bitterness aside, to abandon 
thought of partisan advantage, to dis- 
pense with senseless dispute over the past, 
and to turn with sober mind and im- 
partial judgment to the problems of the 
present. 

In the words of Speaker RAYBURN: 

We must have unity at home and unity 
among the democracies of the world if democ- 
racy and civilization are to survive. 


Mr. President, and my colleagues, the 
future of the struggle in which we are 
engaged is still in doubt. The time of its 
ending is certainly obscure. But if we 
have faith, and if we have humility, and 
courage, and understanding, we can pre- 
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vail and can succeed in our struggle to 
help bring to the world justice and last- 
ing peace instead of all-destroying war. 
May God guide us on our course. 


EXHIBIT A 
(From the magazine America) 
THe Great DEBATE 


If anything were needed to prove beyond 
all question that the discussion of public 
issues has reached a low ebb in the United 
States, it is the furor over the removal of 
General MacArthur. Emotion, half-truths, 
unsubstantiated reports and extremely frag- 
mentary information have been fused in the 
fire of smoldering resentments and frustra- 
tions into a strange alloy that passes for 
public opinion. 

In the first place, it is hard to see how the 
President of the United States can allow a 
military commander in one theater to pre- 
empt executive control over our foreign pol- 
icy. As Cardinal Newman wrote nearly a 
century ago, military policy must remain 
subservient to political control. Political 
control must remain in the hands of civilians 
elected through established procedures of 
popular control of our Government. The 
President of the United States, in conjunc- 
tion with Congress, is responsible to the peo- 
ple of this country for our foreign policy. 
When a military commander, no matter how 
skillful or successful, attempts to usurp the 
authority of the President and of Congress, 
the only possible course for the President 
is toremove him. Otherwise we would have 
anarchy. 

General MacArthur, after all, is not the 
only military figure who might exploit his 
popularity to try to wrest from the President 
control of our foreign policy in its military 
aspects. General Eisenhower, for one, has 
just as much right to try to assume the 
driver’s seat. On hearing of MacArthur’s 
removal, Ike said that a man accepts certain 
inhibitions when he dons a uniform. Gen- 
eral MacArthur apparently found it impos- 
sible to accept such inhibitions. In that 
case he should have resigned instead of pre- 
cipitating the present confusion. After re- 
signing he could have had his say. 

All informed observers readily admit that 
the President certainly acted within his con- 
stitutional authority in removing General 
MacArthur, and acted with good reason. 
They add, however, that the question of the 
wisdom or unwisdom of MacArthur's policy, 
as contrasted with the one we have adopted, 
is still debatable. Thisistrue. But the rea- 
sons for sticking to our present policy, in- 
stead of making substantial changes in it, 
have not been sufficiently set forth. 

Foreign policy demands continuity. No 
policy will work if we spend several years 
laying its ground work, spend billions and 
billions of dollars to put it, so to speak, with- 
in scoring distance, and then drop it for a 
new policy—a new policy for which no sim- 
liar ground work has been laid and for 
which, quite possibly, no similar ground work 
could be laid. 

We have a foreign policy, one which was 
summarized in these pages (U. S. foreign 
policy: 1945-50," Am. Jan. 27, 1951). This 
policy was set by our elected officials. It 
embraces the United Nations, the Truman 
Doctrine, the Marshall plan, and the North 
Atlantic Pact. The United Nations is im- 
portant chiefly because the charter enunci- 
ates principles accepted by almost the whole 
world (at least verbally) and accepted in 
reality by the vast preponderance of the peo- 
ples of the world. A United States foreign 
policy based on the charter has the maxi- 
mum support from other nations which any 
United States foreign policy can have. 

The Truman doctrine, the Marshall plan, 
and the North Atlantic Pact are, generally 
speaking, United States-sponsored policies 
originated to make up for the incapacity of 
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the UN to achieve international security, 


They were all adopted and implemented, over 
a period of 4 years, after our political, eco- 


momic, and military authorities had decided 


that our national security depended on keep- 
ing the nations of Western Europe free and 
strong, 

This we have done. Militarily, Europe is 
only beginning to produce the divisions 
needed to ward off a Russian attack. But the 
economic and political strength necessary for 
a military build-up has been achieved. It 
has been achieved in accordance with a well- 
thought-out plan, and at heavy expense to 
the United States. 

Let's stop a moment to consider what we 
have in Europe. First of all, some 200,000,000 
people—people whose traditions of political 
freedom and culture are similar to our own. 
Secondly, an industrial capacity so great that 
if we can keep it on our side we can outmatch 
Russia’s capacity to produce the armaments 
essential to military victory. Thirdly, an 
enormous military potential, now being ac- 
tivated, plus air bases from which we can 
strike to stem a Soviet attack. 

Contrast this situation with Asia. For one 
reason or another, we have built up next to 
nothing out there. It is extremely doubtful 
whether we could ever have built up much, 
Despite its teeming populations, Asia lacks 
effective political organization. It lacks in- 
dustrial development. Its primitive and 
sprawling economies and political societies— 
with the exception, perhaps, of Japan—defy 
any attempt on our part to make reliable 
allies of its peoples. No nation in the Orient 
today can be built into a formidable military 
power within the next few years. From no 
terrain in Asia can we knock out Russia, if it 
comes to that. We could knock out the 
cities of Red China, but this would not de- 
stroy Red China. It would leave a mass of 
rural Chinese able to carry on guerrilla war- 
fare endlessly. 

Our present military armament is limited. 
We cannot pour much more of it into the Far 
East without weakening our ability to operate 
effectively in Europe. If we conquered the 
cities of Red China, where would that leave 
us? Russia would still be intact. It could 
probably move into Western Europe with 
ease. We would have lost allies who can play 
an extremely important part in the eventual 
defeat of Russia, and we would have gained 
practically nothing of value in the Kar East. 
We are already punishing the Red Chinese in 
Korea so severely that they are shooting their 
seriously wounded. All available buildings 
are being requisitioned in the cities of China 
to care for the thousands of other casualties. 
The chances of our causing dissension and 
perhaps revolution on the mainland are im- 
proving daily. 

We have nothing to fear from Red China, 
Soviet Russia is the foe we have to fear. 
Russia would probably like nothing better 
than to see us divert our at present limited 
power into an all-out war with China. It 
may be true that we could bomb Manchurian 
bases without getting into an all-out war 
with either Red China or Soviet Russia, but 
the odds are against it. The time may come 
when we shall have to take the chance. But 
the longer this decision can be postponed, 
the better. 

We have nothing to lose by building up our 
military power and that of our allies so that 
we can use it where we, and not our enemies, 
think it ought to be expended. The impa- 
tience of a commander to be allowed to de- 
stroy the enemy facing him in the field is 
understandable. But the over-all decisions 
have to be made by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
The Hearst and other lion-baiting press can 
scream as loudly as they want. If we are 
careful not to alienate our European allies, 
the reason is that our military leaders, as 
well as our political leaders, are convinced 
that a quick victory in Korea can come too 
high. 
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Exnisit B 
(From the Christian Century) 
MACARTHUR 


How long the uproar over the dismissal-of 
General MacArthur will last no one can do 
more than guess. Republican party strate- 
gists hope it will keep up, and even increase, 
until November 1952. We doubt it. At this 
moment the Nation is filled with wild words 
and wilder counsel. As the weeks pass into 
months, however, we believe that the Ameri- 
can public will come to have a more general 
understanding of the fundamental issues 
which had become involved in the MacAr- 
thur case. As this understanding spreads, 
we expect the excited talk to die down. Elgh- 
teen months from now—it is that long to 
election day—MacArthur will still be a con- 
troversial figure. But by that time, we think, 
the effort to turn him into a partisan martyr 
whose wrongs are enough to swing a national 
election, will have collapsed. 

For what were the fundamental issues 
which finally led President Truman to relieve 
MacArthur? There were two, and we believe 
that before long most Americans will see that 
there were just these two. The first was the 
issue of military subordination to civilian 
authority. With it MacArthur managed, be- 
fore the end, to mix the question whether 
he would obey the orders of his military su- 
periors. (It is worthy of note that the ample 
documentation released by the White House 
to justify the dismissal contains as many 
attempts by the Pentagon to impose discip- 
line on MacArthur as by the President.) The 
basic question, however, was that of civilian 
control over the military. Does the Republi- 
can Party want to fight a presidential cam- 
paign on MacArthur’s side of that issue? 

The second basic issue was MacArthur’s 
effort to extend the fighting in Korea to a 
full-scale war against China. The general 
believed that unless this was done the pres- 
ent conflict will end in a military stalemate, 
But he was not content to press this military 
judgment on his superiors by the regular 
channels which were open to him. With the 
Martin letter he tried to launch a partisan 
drive in Congress to force such an extension 
of the war. President Truman showed his 
keen sense of the political factors which, 
given time, are effective with the general 
electorate, when, in his radio speech on the 
night after his summary action, he rested his 
whole case for MacArthur's dismissal on the 
general's demand to push the fighting beyond 
Korea into China. Do the Republicans want 
to fight a presidential campaign a year and 
a half from now on that issue? 


Now that General MacArthur has quickly - 


accepted the Republican invitation to come 
back to this country and address Congress 
and numbers of public meetings, these two 
basic issues will grow larger and larger in the 
minds of the American people. Already Maj. 
Gen. Courtney Whitney, MacArthur's mili- 
tary secretary and closest adviser, has started 
a defensive action on the first issue by assert- 
ing that his chief had complied meticulously 
with all directives. How even MacArthur’s 
staff can claim this in the light of the now 
disclosed directive of December 6, or how 
that claim can be maintained after the pub- 
lic becomes familiar with the text of that 
directive, we cannot conceive. But General 
Whitney’s statement shows that the Mac- 
Arthur forces know that is one basic issue 
they will have to meet. 

The other issue will bulk larger the more 
MacArthur speaks because it has such a 
bearing on the question as to whether the 
general's proposal meant a general war in 
China and therefore a far heavier sacrifice of 
the lives of American soldiers. Mr. Truman, 
and his military advisers in the Pentagon, 
believed that it did. So did the other na- 
tions which have contributed contingents to 
the UN forces in Korea. Among them they 
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can be counted on to pound that thesis home 
until there will be few Americans who do not 
know that the weight of opinion, military 
and political, American and international, 
was against the MacArthur proposal, 

When General MacArthur replies he will 
have to argue: (1) That Chiang Kai-shek’s 
forces could make an effective invasion of 
China without large-scale additional help 
from American troops; (2) that Communist 
China could be destroyed easily by the means 
the general outlined in his interview with 
the London Daily Telegraph; (3) that in an 
all-out war with China, Russia would allow 
her Communist neighbor to be destroyed 
without intervening. All these opinions are 
highly questionable, just as was MacArthur's 
assurance given Truman at Wake Island that 
he could occupy all Korea up to the Man- 
churian border without Chinese interven- 
tion. The more speeches the general makes 
upholding this line of argument, the more 
we believe its dubious nature will become 
clear to the public. 

There was still a third important issue in- 
volved in General MacArthur's continuation 
in command. It was a bit more shadowy 
than these two basic issues of which we have 
spoken. But it had to be taken into ac- 
count. It was the question of the nature of 
a military command under the United Na- 
tions. Anyone can see that the issue of Mac- 
Arthur's subordination, as an American gen- 
eral, to the authority of his American Com- 
mander in Chief had come to a showdown. 
As yet, however, apparently not everyone has 
seen that the issue of his subordination to 
the UN had also become seriously involved. 
And if the UN is to continue “police action” 
against recalcitrant aggressors, that is an 
issue of great moment for the future. Mac- 
Arthur had all but brought the policy of co- 
operative action by international forces to 
protect world peace to the verge of collapse 
and abandonment, 

The Christian Century is by no means sure 
that the idea of a UN armed policing of world 
peace can be made to work. Alliances are 
notoriously hard to hold together; Eisen- 
hower's real claim to fame rests on the fact 
that he succeeded in doing this in World War 
II to a greater degree and with less friction 
than in the case of any other major multiple 
alliance known to history. But questions of 
theory concerning UN armed forces and their 
chain of command may be set to one side for 
the moment. The fact which counted in this 
instance was that MacArthur was simply not 
the man to set the first precedents as to 
how a UN commanding general should oper- 
ate. 

Everyone seems to be vying today to in- 
sist on what a great general MacArthur has 
been. We have no desire now to challenge 
that judgment, though we will not be sur- 
prised if history, 50 years hence, tones down 
the superlatives. But in his years as “pro- 
consul” in Tokyo, surrounded and isolated by 
a staff which continually hailed him as the 
greatest military genius of all time, this 
spectacular commander came to believe im- 
plicitly that his views concerning policy in 
the Far East were the only sound views, 
and that any policy he supported should be 
pushed through in the best interest of man- 
Kind without regard to who opposed it. 

In the end, he convinced the non-Com- 
munist members of the United Nations that 
he would do everything he could, without re- 
gard to higher authority, to extend the war 
to China in order to avoid the stalemate he 
saw developing in Korea. He also con- 
vinced them that he did not care a snap 
of his fingers what objections to that policy 
they might hold. What part these convic- 
tions held by other UN participants in the 
Korean fighting played in Presi- 
dent Truman to supplant MacArthur with 
Ridgway, we do not know. That they played 
an important part, we are confident. Wash- 
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ington rumor credits Canada with having 
been most active in telling the President 
that there must be a change, so that there 
might be no question that the UN general 
was amenable to UN opinion. It is expect- 
ed that General Ridgway will speedily make 
this clear. 

Well, the action dismissing MacArthur has 
been taken. It came suddenly, and at a 
time when it was beginning to look as though 
even the insubordinate Martin letter and 
Daily Telegraph interview would not be 
enough to crack the political immunity or 
the general. It took courage on President 
Truman's part, as the almost hysterical abuse 
which followed has shown. General Mac- 
Arthur had already shown his readiness— 
perhaps even eagerness—-to cooperate with 
such partisans as Congressman MARTIN to 
attack the President and UN policy, just as 
in 1948 he showed his readiness to cooperate 
with William Randolph Hearst and Colonel 
McCormick to gain the Presidency. (The 
voters of Wisconsin put a quick end to that.) 
Controversy has always swirled around Mac- 
Arthur. He is one of those figures who seem 
to evoke either 100-percent devotion or 
100-percent detestation. Now the contro- 
versy will rage more fiercely than ever. But 
in the long run, if MacArthur makes enough 
speeches, for the reasons already outlined 
we believe that the President will be the 
gainer. 

Meanwhile, the problem in Korea and the 
Far East remains. In one way it has been 
made more difficult because the White House 
thought it necessary, in justifying its ac- 
tion, to release secret documents which 
showed that the general commanding in the 
Par East is under orders not to allow the 
fighting to extend above the thirty-eighth 
parallel or outside Korea. Mao Tze-tung’s 
government, thus assured that it need fear 
no bombing and no invasion, may find in 
that added reason for indifference to truce 
talk. Yet on the other hand, the dismissal 
of General MacArthur has made the pur- 
pose of the UN and of the United States of 
America in Korea so clear that even Com- 
munist propaganda will have trouble dis- 
torting it. It was surprising, in fact, how 
few were the conditions of peace laid down 
by President Truman in his April 10 radio 
address. Equally worthy of note was what 
he did not say. If China, if the Commu- 
nists in the Cominform, want peace in 
Korea, all that has happened thus suddenly 
and spectacularly shows them they can have 
it. 

Is this not, therefore, the moment for the 
UN to go back into action with all its re- 
sources to end the fighting in Korea and 
seek a stabilized peace in eastern Asia. The 
authority of the UN over the actions taken 
in its name has been reestablished. The 
decency of its intentions has been shcwn, 
Can it not now make a supreme effort to 
rally all its members, including Russia, to 
negotiate a reasonably fair and firm peace? 


Exuisir O 
[From the New York Times of April 18, 1951] 
Text OP ADDRESS BY GENERAL BRADLEY ON 
FOREIGN POLICY OF UNITED STATES 

Curcaco, April 17.—Following is the text 
of an address today by General of tho Army 
Omar N. Bradley at a meeting of the National 
Association of Radio and Television Broad- 
casters: 

“It is hard to realize that our relatively 
small-scale military operations in Korea hold 
the key to the success or failure of our world- 
wide strategy. 

“In the hands of our United Nations sol- 
diers, sailors and airmen, fighting the un- 
warranted attacks of twice as many North 
Korean and Chinese Communist aggressors, 
rests the possibility for peace. Success in 
Korea may prevent a new incident, and may 
prevent World War II. Failure in Korea 
will only invite another aggression. 
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“When our forces were in the throes of 
withdrawal last December, many people, who 
saw no point to further struggle, were rec- 
ommending that we give up the fight. Noth- 
ing could have been more disastrous for the 
South Koreans, the United States, the United 
Nations and the ultimate chances for peace 
in this world. 

“As much as I hate war, if we had aban- 
doned Korea under any less circumstances 
than being driven out, we would have dealt 
a tragic blow to the hopes of free men every- 
where for peace. - 

“Adding up the military pros and cons of 
the situation, there is no early end in sight 
to the Korean war under present conditions. 
As far as we can see now there is nothing 
transitory, nothing temporary about the 
Communists’ determination to drive us out 
of Korea, and if possible, to destroy our 
forces completely. We may strive for peace, 
and a cessation of hostilities, but while so 
doing we must continue to fight.” 

ASPECTS OF POLICY CITED 

“Foreign policy is the expression of a na- 
tion’s instinct for survival. Military policy 
comprises the practices of a people in the 
organization of their military resources for 
defense. 

“There is little immediate danger of this 
country being overrun—but our way of life, 
our freedom, and our Nation have the best 
chances for survival by keeping peace in the 
world. 

“This is the overriding consideration of 
our national foreign and military policies, 
Any recommended course of action which 
would enlarge the present war is contrary 
to our best interests, and by jeopardizing 
world peace, ultimately would threaten our 
security. 

“In Korea our foreign policy and our mili- 
tary policy are united in three basic objec- 
tives: 

“First, to protect and maintain our form 
of Government and our way of life against 
any challenge. On this point we recognize 
no limitation of expenditures or of exer- 
tion. 

“Second, to seek peace by every means at 
our command, We will not provoke a war 
against anyone. And we will not wage a 
so-called preventive war even against an 
arch-enemy, for this certainly destroys peace, 
But there is one price we will not pay— 
appeasement. 

“Third, to assure peace, not only for our- 
selves, but for all others. For this reason 
we support the United Nations, realizing 
that world peace is an integral part of 
American security.” 

“I would like to emphasize that our mili- 
tary action in Korea is closely related to our 
North Atlantic Treaty efforts in Europe. 

“The same guiding principles govern our 
actions there. We joined in the North At- 
lantic Treaty as a collective defense effort 
for mutual security. In collective action we 
multiply our defensive strength. Bound to- 
gether in a pact, the individual nations 
gain strength from their close ties and, indi- 
vidually, are more secure. 

Not only are we trying to contain com- 
munism, but we hope to deter all forms of 
aggression in order to bring peace to the 
world. 

Through our efforts in connection with 
the North Atlantic Treaty, and our even more 
positive action in Korea, we have drawn the 
line—giving unmistakable evidence that ap- 
peasement of, communism is not part of 
American policy. 

f “In Korea communism went, without 
warning, one step further than it had ever 
gone before, and for the first time resorted 
to open and organized armed aggression to 
gain its oppressive ends, shedding even its 
pretense of peaceful intention, 
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“THREE PEACE FACTORS IN MIND 


“The United Nations had to take some 
quick positive action. 

“The decision to support the Republic 
of Korea, first with air and sea power, and 
then with ground forces, was heralded in 
this country as a sound decision and given 
wholehearted support. Like every other in- 
ternational political decision from time im- 
memorial, there had to be some authority 
behind it to make it stick, and the task of 
establishing that authority was assigned to 
the Armed Forces. 

“As we proceed with the assigned military 
task in Korea, your military advisers and 
planners are keeping these three important 
factors in mind: 

“Because we are intent upon preventing 
world war III, we are not making moves that 
might lead to an enlargement of the present 
conflict, whenever it is militarily practicable. 

“Furthermore, because we seek peace and 
an end of this war in Korea, our Govern- 
ment is cautious in every decision that might 
prolong this conflict. I might add that it 
has been difficult for the men in the field 
to refrain from attacking the air bases in 
Manchuria. However, Communist air inter- 
vention has not been a factor in the ground 
action to date; neither has it been any seri- 
ous threat to our Air Force. 

“And, third, every decision we have recom- 
mended has supported United Nations unity 
in the conduct of war. With these prin- 
ciples in mind, we of the United Nations are 
now doing an outstanding military job. 

“Conjecture in military affairs is always 
risky and often unwarranted, but I would 
like to give my personal opinion as to some 
of the accomplishments of the Korean deci- 
sion that may have escaped public attention, 
I doubt that even those who supported this 
move at the time realized how much more 
was being gained toward world peace. 

“I believe that our positive action in sup- 
port of the United Nations resolution was 
unexpected by the Kremlin-dominated Com- 
munists. I think we scored an advantage 
and disarranged their plans for Asia. 

“I think our positive action in support of 
the United Nations slowed down the plans 
for world domination, not only in Asia, but 
in other areas in the world. 

“The Communist action in Korea indicated 
to me that the people in the Kremlin are 
willing to risk world war III. I believe the 
United Nations action in Korea gave them 
pause for thought. 

“T would also estimate that our action in 
Korea may have prevented, at least tempo- 
rarily, Chinese Communist aggression toward 
Indochina. It may have saved Thailand. 
It may have preserved Formosa. At least it 
gained time in all of these areas. 

“There was no doubt in the minds of fres- 
men that we had to draw a line somewhere. 
Appeasement would have forfeited our 
chance to stop communism, and encourage 
them to continue picking off helpless nations 
one by one. Eventually the international 
situation would have become intolerable as 
the Red-dominated areas covered more and 
more space on the map. 

“Today, we are carrying out the military 
operations to enforce this political decision, 

“As we carry out these actions, even 
though it would possibly result for a time 
in a military stalemate, we have already 
achieved an international victory. 

“As long as we are able to confine the bat- 
tles to Korea and continue to destroy the 
Communist aggressors, we are making prog- 
ress toward our international objective of 
preventing world war III. As long as we are 
keeping Communist forces occupied and off 
balance and keeping the war confined to 
Korea, we are minimizing their chances for 
world domination, 
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“We are going to be faced with some diffi- 
cult decisions in Korea in the next few 
months. 

“To solve them, we must realize that Korea 
is not a brief, acute attack of a new disease; 
it is a symptom of a chronic ailment which 
must be cured. 

“In outlining my thoughts on this mat- 
ter, I have no intention of entering the for- 
eign policy field or even urging a particular 
policy in the conduct of foreign affairs. Con- 
duct of foreign affairs is a civilian responsi- 
bility. But a soldier can often see strategic 
perils that the layman might overlook. 
However, it is fundamental that our foreign 
policy must be based upon our military ca- 
pabilities to back it up. 

“We cannot take the chance of trying to 
anticipate immediate Communist intentions. 
We can only determine their capabilities, 
and prepare to meet them, Otherwise we 
would be in a guessing game without a ref- 
eree. We would be playing Russian roulette 
with a gun at our heads.” 


IMPATIENCE IS NO SOLUTION 


“Fundamentally we Americans are apt to 
become impatient with a situation that has 
no foreseeable conclusions. We all would 
like to know when the war in Korea will 
be over. 

“I wish that I might tell you; my job 
would be less difficult if I knew. 

“If we examine the Communist capabili- 
ties in Korea, we find indications that the 
Chinese Communists are building up for 
another drive. We must prepare to meet it. 
There is no assurance that even when this 
attack is dispelled that the war will be over. 

“In the case of Korea, those who despair of 
an early solution are apt to become frus- 
trated and discouraged. There have: been 
recurring and louder whispers in favor of 
forcing a showdown and delivering an 
ultimatum to those who encourage such 
local wars and who continue to obstruct sin- 
cere efforts for peaceful negotiation. 

“Any such direct, unilateral solution to the 
problem would be militarily infeasible. 

“I wonder if these responsible citizens have 
pondered the conditions of such an act. 
Any ultimatum must state clearly the irre- 
ducible minimum of what we would regard 
as satisfactory and it ordinarily, if not 
always, implies a threat to use force if the 
demands are not met. These dissatisfied and 
impatient strategists—and they are not rep- 
resenting the views of responsible Air Force 
officials—suggest the threat of bombardment 
as part of the ultimatum. 

“Our policy is to avoid war, and to promote 
peace. 

“Our best chance for the survival of our 
way of life, and our freedom is to continue 
cooperation in mutual security efforts, and 
to continue negotiation in this world-wide 
conflict as long as possible. An ultimatum 
would either commit us to a so-called pre- 
ventive war, or gain for us only a temporary 
respite from war until the enemy feels that 
conditions for his victory were more favor- 
able. 

“Enlarging the battle to a full-scale war 
is never an economical or morally acceptable 
solution to a limited conflict. If at all pos- 
sible, Korea should oe settled on the present 
battleground. 

“ROLE OF DIPLOMACY IS SET 


“The confinement or extension of the area 
of combat is in the realm of diplomacy and 
international politics. 

“However, the military consideration is an 
intrinsic part of this problem. Our armed 
force will continue to carry out the tasks 
assigned to them until conditions permit a 
political decision to be reached. 

“I have mentioned the complexity of the 
United Nations problems only to encourage 
us in a steadfast course of patience and pre- 
paredness. z 
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“The United Nations forces in Korea have 
done a magnificent job and have exhibited 
a cooperative spirit that is more effective 
than anyone could have previously imagined. 

“The Air Force and the Navy have per- 
formed wonders in supporting the Ground 
Forces in Korea, They have exercised in- 
genuity and imagination in carrying our 
missions that could not have been antici- 
pated. The marines have performed hero- 
icaliy side by side with our soldiers. 

“I am especially proud of the United States 
Army. 

“The soldiers entered the war in platoon 
strength, building up to a force of six di- 
visions which have fought through fierce 
summer heat and bitter winter, usually 
against great odds, and with platoons and 
companies, battalions and regiments which 
were for a long time under strength. 

“The American people can be very proud 
of their Armed Forces and of the spirit 
which these men have shown. 

“If we here at home can only meas ire 
up to their standards of sacrifice and devo- 
tion—to their achievements in patience and 
courage—there is every reason to believe that 
the war in Korea can ultimately be concluded 
on honorable terms, contributing to a 
hoped-for permanent peace in our times.” 


Mr. KNOWLAND, Mr. WATKINS, Mr. 
McMAHON, and Mr. CAPEHART ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from New York yield, and, 
if so, to whom? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield first to the 
Senator from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I should like to 
ask fhe Senator from New York whether 
he can point to any specific place or any 
specific time when General MacArthur 
advocated area bombing of Chinese cities, 
as distinct from military targets in Man- 
churia, or when he ever advocated the 
use of American land forces on the Con- 
tinent of Asia, aside from Korea? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I should like to say 
to the Senator from California that 
if he will refer to the speech made by 
General MacArthur—he may have it be- 
fore him—certainly he will find General 
MacArthur recommending an intensifi- 
cation of the blockade and the bombing 
of Manchuria, as well as the bombing 
of ports and cities. Certainly that would 
be bombing and committing overt acts 
against China. 

So far as transportation of, and the 
landing of, Chiang Kai-shek's troops on 
the mainland of China is concerned, I 
am sure that the Senator from Califor- 
nia will recall that when General Mac- 
Arthur advocated that Chiang Kai-shek’s 
troops be sent to the mainland of China 
he recommended that they be given lo- 
gistical support by the United States. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, the 
Senator from New York is not answering 
my question. I am asking the Senator 
when General MacArthur ever advocated 
the landing of American troops in China, 
or the area bombing of Chinese cities? 
I am quite familiar with the fact that he 
advocated a coastal blockade, to keep 
the British and others from supplying 
from Hong Kong and other places with 
strategic materials which aid the enemy 
who is fighting us in Korea. That is not 
the same as the landing of United States 
forces in China. It is not area bombing 
of Chinese cities. 

Mr. LEHMAN. If the Senator from 
California will refresh his memory I 
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think he will recall that General Mac- 
Arthur unequivocally recommended that 
Chiang Kai-shek’s troops be landed on 
the mainland of China with logistical 
support. Possibly the interpretation of 
the senior Senator from California of 
what is meant by the term “logistical 
support” differs from the interpretation 
of the Senator from New York. My 
understanding of the term is that it 
would mean transport and air cover. I 
understand the term to mean also naval 
support and transporting the Chinese 
troops from Formosa to the mainland in 
American ships. Certainly the Chinese 
troops cannot swim across to the main- 
land. It would mean not only, as I said 
in my remarks, putting them in front of 
the mainland, but it would mean that we 
would assure their landing on the main- 
land. It would also mean protecting 
them when they were attacked by the 
forces of the Communist Government. 
There would be no possibility of doing 
anything else under the circumstances. 
In view of the fact that I am afraid the 
Senator from California has not listened 
attentively to my speech, I should like 
to read a portion of it again. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I listened very at- 
tentively to the speech. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I said: 

Still more important, we would need to 
transport the Chinese Nationalist troops and 
support their landing with naval ships, guns, 
and planes. For it would not be enough to 
set the Chinese forces down at the beaches. 
It would be necessary to see that they got 
onto the beach, and that they were not wiped 
out. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, the 
Senator from New York is not reading 
from General MacArthur’s speech. He 
is reading from his own speech. It is his 
interpretation as to what might have to 
be done. General MacArthur said no 
such thing. He said that he believed the 
Nationalist forces on the island of For- 
mosa, numbering more than 500,000, 
should have some logistical support. I 
submit that such logistical support could 
be sent to them on the island of For- 
mosa. They could use the planes and 
ships and equipment themselves. They 
have their own pilots. They have their 
own navy. They could transport their 
own troops to the mainland of China if 
they were supplied with certain logistical 
support. The Senator reads into the 
statement of the general that United 
States forces would have to land the 
Chinese forces on the mainland, or ac- 
company them there. General Mac- 
Arthur said no such thing. 

Mr. LEHMAN. General MacArthur 
certainly did make a very definite res- 
ervation to the effect that Chiang Kai- 
shek’s troops could be landed on the 
mainland only with logistical support 
from the United Nations or the United 
States. Logistical support means what 
I have said. At least that is what it 
means to me. I do not think the senior 
Senator from California will say that my 
description of what is meant by logisti- 
cal support differs in any substantial 
degree from what I have read. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I merely wished to 
clarify the situation. Will the Senator 
yield for another question? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield. à 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. The Senator said 
that we should take a realistic view of 
the situation. Is the Senator from New 
York familiar with the fact that General 
MacArthur’s successor as United Nations 
commander in Korea, Gen. Matthew 
Ridgway, today said that the United Na- 
tions forces are locked in a decisive 
battle, which, from all news reports, rep- 
resents the desire on the part of the Chi- 
nese forces to destroy completely the 
United Nations forces in Korea? Is the 
Senator familiar with that fact? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I have not read the 
general's statement. Was the state- 
ment made today? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes; the statement 
was made today. It is to the effect that 
we are now locked in a decisive battle in 
Korea. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I realize that. How- 
ever, I wonder whether the Senator from 
California would not agree with me that 
General Ridgway is talking about the 
immediate situation. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. He is talking about 
the security of 250,000 American soldiers 
who are fighting for their lives in Korea, 
at the very moment we are talking about 
the situation today. 

Mr. LEHMAN. The Senator asked me 
to yield for a question. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Iam glad to yield, but 
I expect from the Senator from Cali- 
fornia the courtesy of allowing me to re- 
ply to his queries. 

General Ridgway is, of course, talk- 
ing about the immediate situation in 
Korea. That is not the only front with 
which we are concerned. I realize that 
it is an important front; but in my 
opinion the threat of global war is far 
more important even than Korea. I 
can assure the Senator from California 
that no one deplores the losses and the 
sacrifices we have suffered in Korea 
more deeply than does the Senator from 
New York. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Is the Senator 
from New York—— 

Mr. LEHMAN. Will the Senator per- 
mit me to finish? 

Just as General MacArthur thought 
only of the immediate situation in Ko- 
rea, so I deplore the fact that so many 
of the American people and so many 
of my highly respected colleagues in the 
Senate think of this situation exclusively 
in terms of the immediate situation in 
Korea. I am thinking about the situa- 
tion in Europe. I am thinking about 
the situation in the rest of Asia; and 
I am thinking about the situation in our 
beloved United States. I can say to the 
Senator from California that in my 
opinion, if Europe falls, if we lose the 
support of the 280,000,000 people living 
in the free countries of Western Europe, 
and if we lose their productive capacity, 
we cannot, as Mr. Hoover has suggested, 
build up a bastion of defense and 
strength here in America. We would be 
doomed. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Gladly. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. First of all, I wish 
the Senator would not shake his finger 
at me when he speaks, because it so han- 
pens that I supported the North Atlantic 
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Pact and the arms implementation pro- 
gram. I am just as alert to the prob- 
lems existing and the dangers of com- 
munism in Europe as is the Senator 
from New York. The only respect in 
which I have departed from his point of 
view is that I do not believe we can 
meet the global menace of communism 
by closing the door to it in Europe and 
leaving the door wide open in Asia. 

The Senator is speaking to the Sen- 
ate and to the country today about a 
realistic policy. Let me read to the Sen- 
ator an extract from the United States 
News and World Report of May 5, 1950, 
on page 30 of that issue. This is from an 
interview with the distinguished chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations [Mr. CONNALLY]. The inter- 
view took place a little more than a 
month and a half before the outbreak of 
the Korean fighting. 

One of the questions was: 

Do you think the suggestion that we aban- 
don South Korea is going to be seriously 
considered? 


The spokesman for the administration 
on the floor of the Senate, the chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, answered the question in this 
way: 

I am afraid it is going to be seriously con- 
sidered because I’m afraid it’s going to hap- 
pen, whether we want it to or not. I'm 
for Korea. We're trying to help her—we're 
appropriating money now to help her. But 
South Korea is cut right across by this line— 
north of it are the Communists, with access 
to the mainland—and Russia is over there 
on the mainland. So that whenever she 
takes a notion, she can just overrun Korea, 
just like she will probably overrun Formosa 
when she gets ready to do it, I hope not, 
of course. 


The next question was: 


But isn’t Korea an essential part of the 
defense strategy? 


The answer of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Texas was: 

No. Of course, any position like that is of 
some strategic importance. But I don't think 
it is very greatly important. It has been 
testified before us that Japan, Okinawa, and 
the Philippines make the chain of defense 
which is absolutely necessary. And, of 
course, any additional territory along in that 
area would be that much more, but it’s not 
absolutely essential, 


Was that a realistic answer to give to 
the American people on May 5, 1950, in- 
dicating, as the Secretary of State had 
indicated on January 12, that the United 
States would not be involved in case of 
aggression? Yet now, very realistically, 
after that hes happened, we have 60,000 
casualties—more casualties than we had 
in the first year of World War II, and 
more casualties than we had in the War 
of the Revolution, the War of 1812, the 
Mexican War, and the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War combined. 

I think it is time for the administra- 
tion and for Senators on the other side 
of the aisle to begin realistically to tell 
the American people the facts. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator remain on his feet for a mo- 
menpe I wish to address my remarks to 

im, 
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I am very glad indeed to yield for 
questions. I do not believe that the long 
quotation to which we have listened from 
the Senator from California is a ques- 
tion. I should be very glad to continue 
to yield to the Senator from California 
for questions; but if he wishes to make 
speeches, I ask that he make them in his 
own time. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Iam not through. I 
am talking to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia., 

I believe that the Senator from Cali- 
fornia and my colleagues know me well 
enough to be assured that on matters 
which are within my competence I never 
pussyfoot, and I do not hesitate to ex- 
press myself if I feel that I am com- 
petent to do so. 

The Senator from California has read 
at great length from a statement made 
by the distinguished chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee. I wish to 
tell the Senator from California that 
the Senator from New York is not famil- 
iar with the facts about which the Sen- 
ator from California has questioned him, 
and is unable to make deductions with 
reference to things with which he is not 
familiar. If the Senator from New York 
may do so, he would suggest very respect- 
fully that the Senator from California 
question the Senator from Texas, the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I will yield for a ques- 
tion, but not otherwise. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I am asking the 
Senator questions. 

Mr, LEHMAN. The Senator has not 
been asking me questions. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes, I have. 

The questions grow out of the Sena- 
tor’s statement on the floor of the Sen- 
ate that we should take a realistic look 
at the situation. I asked the Senator 
most respectfully, whether he felt that 
the Senate and the country had been 
realistically dealt with in the past, when 
statements such as I have read from the 
chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee were made to the American peo- 
ple. Does the Senator think that that is 
a realistic approach? 

Mr. LEHMAN. The Senator from 
New York replies to the distinguished 
Senator from California that he has no 
knowledge of the statement which the 
Senator from Texas is reported to have 
made, and that the only way the Senator 
from California can get an answer is by 
inquiring from the Senator from Texas, 
I am not in the habit of answering ques- 
tions on subjects on which I am not in- 
formed, or of speaking for other persons 
who are very well able to speak for them- 
selves. 

However, let me say this: I believe so 
strongly in a realistic approach that I 
hope with all my heart that the Armed 
Service Committee and the Committee on 
Foreign Relations of the Senate will have 
before them every man, whether he be 
General MacArthur, the Secretary of 
State, the Secretary of Defense, or any- 
one else, who has knowledge of this sit- 
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uation. I believe that it is time for us to 
get to the bottom of these things. I be- 
lieve that it is time to stop rumors, 
alarms, and reports, and let the Amer- 
ican people know just what is involved 
in the situation. I can assure the Sena- 
tor from California that I will strongly 
support any move which will immedi- 
ately—not in two or three or four weeks, 
or perhaps months—bring about the 
appearance of those persons before the 
committees. They should have testified 
last week. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield for 
one more statement? Then I shall not 
interrupt him further. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield. 

Mr. XNOW!AND., Is the Senator fa- 
miliar with the interview with Lt. Gen. 
George E. Stratemeyer, commander of 
the Far Eastern Air Forces, which ap- 
peared in the United States News and 
World Report of this week, dated April 
27, 1951? In that interview General 
Stratemeyer points out the very critical 
dangers which confront our forces in 
Korea at the present time, in view of our 
policy of preventing the attack against 
the Communist air kases north of the 
Yalu. Has the Senator read that article? 

Mr. LEHMAN. No, I am afraid I have 
not read the report and hence cannot 
comment on it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. For the informa- 
tion of the Senator, I ask unanimous 
concent, Mr. President, to have the ar- 
ticle placed in the Record at this point 
in my remarks. 

Mr. LEHMAN, Mr. President, I raise 
objection to that. Iam glad to have the 
article inserted in the Rrcorp, but I ask 
that it be inserted at the end of th 
debate. ; 

Mr. KNOWLAND. That is where I 
assumed it would be placed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield to the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. WHERRY. The distinguished 
Senator from New York just stated that 
he thought the people should become 
acquainted with these issues. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Will the Senator talk 
a little louder? I am slightly deaf in 
one ear. 

Mr. WHERRY. I shall be glad to 
speak louder. I usually try to modulate 
my voice so I will not talk too loud. 
Most people complain that I shout when 
Italk. Iwas attempting to be very care- 
ful and modulate my baritone voice, as it 
should be modulated when singing in 
the new quartet we have in the United 
States Senate. 

Five and one-half million people 
turned out to greet, to see, and to com- 
mend General MacArthur in New York 
City. Does the Senator from New York 
believe they knew what they were doing 
when they gave that tremendous evi- 
dence of their approval to the great 
general when he visited New York City? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I do not really think 
the Senator 
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Mr. WHERRY. Does the Senator 
from New York think they did not know 
what they were doing in New York City? 

Mr. LEHMAN. One moment. I do not 
think the Senator is really serious in 
that question. 

Mr. Oh, I never was so 
serious in all my life. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I have been in public 
life for a long time. I have often told 
my wife that the only time I feared de- 
feat was when great crowds—— 

Mr. WHERRY. Will the Senator 
speak a little louder? Icannot hear him 
very well. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I shall be very glad to. 
I have often told my wife and others that 
when I was a candidate for office the 
only time I feared defeat was when peo- 
ple came out in crowds just to look at 
me, I may say to the Senator from Ne- 
braska that I do not think the mere turn- 
out of large crowds means that the 
crowds necessarily support the person 
who is on exhibiticn. 

Mr. WHERRY. I am not going to 
comment on the Senator's appearance 
end how it contributes to his election or 
his defeat. That is a personal matter. 

I should like to ask the distinguished 
Senator another question. What we are 
discussing is a very serious matter. in 
my opinion the people know what the 
issue is, and turn out to indicate their 
approval of the stand taken by General 
MacArthur. I should like to ask the 
Senator, who is a fair person, and who 
likes to have the facts brought out, if he 
will tell the Senate now how much mail 
he has been receiving from the people 
of New York? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I have been receiving 
a great deal of mail. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator has been 
receiving thousands upon thousands of 
letters from the people of his great 
State; has he not? 

Mr. LEHMAN. Yes. 

Mr. WHERRY. What is the percent- 
age in favor of MacArthur and what is 
the percentage against him? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I do not know what 
the percentage is; but I can say without 
any hesitation or reserve, that the ma- 
jority of the letters, telegrams, and post- 
al cards I have been receiving have 
favored the MacArthur position. But 
may I ask the Senator from Nebraska a 
question? 

Mr. WHERRY. I do not have the 
floor, but I shall be glad to yield so the 
Senator can ask me a question. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I suggest to the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska that the simple fact 
that temporarily a large segment of the 
people believe “A” to be right or believe 
“B” to be right, or believe “A” to be 
wrong or “B” to be wrong, should not 
stop men who have views, as I have views 
on this subject, from speaking their own 
minds, from the depths of their own con- 
victions. 

Mr. WHERRY. Oh, no. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I may go further and 
answer the question of the distinguished 
Senator from Nebraska by saying that I 
do not think the mere receipt of mail 
for a temporary period is at all signifi- 
cant. I was Governor of my State for 
10 years. I received mail in great quan- 
tities then; more mail than I am receiv- 
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ing now as a Senator, I was always af- 
fected by letters and telegrams I received 
from people I thought were serious and 
sincere, and I studied the situations to 
which they called my attention. But 
the mere volume of mail did not influence 
me then, and the mere volume of mail 
I am receiving does not influence me to- 
day. 

Mr. WHERRY. Will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I shall not at all 
labor the point. The question I raised 
was not with respect to volume. I asked 
the Senator about the percentage of the 
mail that was in favor of the announced 
program of General MacArthur. I feel 
that since the general returned and 
made his speech to the Congress the is- 
sue has been made extremely clear re- 
specting the proposals in connection 
with Korea. What I was attempting to 
secure from the Senator was an answer 
as to why the people are writing so many 
letters, and why there are such great 
demonstrations whenever General Mac- 
Arthur appears. 

I will say in passing that I have never 
heretofore received anything like the 
volume of mail I am now receiving. My 
question relates to the mail that has 
been received by the Senator from | >w 
York as well as the mail that has been 
received at my office and the whole- 
hearted welcome that has been given to 
a returning hero by the American peo- 
ple. Why are they turning out in such 
great numbers? Why are so many let- 
ters being written on this subject? That 
was the question I asked, and that is the 
question I should like to have the Senator 
answer. Does not the Senator feel that 
the issue has been made very clear and 
that the American people approve the 
suggestions made by this great general, 
this great American, who has returned to 
the United States and so clearly laid the 
issue before the American people? 

Mr. LEHMAN. I may say to the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska that I do not believe 
the volume of mail reflects the national 
decision or the national will. I want to 
make it very clear to the Senator from 
Nebraska that I act on the basis of my 
conscience, not on the basis of the vol- 
ume of my mail. 

Mr. WHERRY. The Senator does not 
mean to infer that the others of us do 
not act on our consciences, does he? 

Mr. I cannot speak for 
anyone’s conscience except my own. 

Mr. WHERRY. I will take care of my 
own. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I now yield to the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. McManon], 
Mr. MCMAHON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WHERRY. Will not the Senator 
permit me to finish? The Senator from 
New York asked the Senator from Cali- 
fornia for the courtesy to be extended 
him to make a reply to the Senator from 
California. The distinguished Senator 
from New York when he was Governor 
received a great deal of mail, and he is 
receiving a great deal of mail now; in 
fact, he is receiving so much mail he 
does not know what to do with it. 

I will say to the distinguished Sena- 
tor, as I said before, that other Senators 
act on their consciences also. The Sen- 
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ator’s conscience, I am sure, is influ- 
enced, is impressed, by the tremendous 
nurrbers of letters he is receiving from 
people of New York, from fathers and 
mothers, urging that the Nation follow 
the leadership of a great American such 
as General MacArthur. 


ExHIBIT 1 
WARNING OF RED AIR OFFENSIVE 


(An interview with Lt. Gen. George E, Strate- 
meyer, commander, Far Last Air Forces) 


Question. General Stratemeyer, what is the 
build-up of Red air power in Korea and in 
the vicinity? 

Answer. We are almost certain that the 
Reds are building up their air power in 
Manchuria and Northern China. During 
recent reconnaissances made along the Korea 
side of the Yalu River, when we could look 
over on Antung Airdrome, and from photo- 
graphs taken from this side of the river, at 
one time we identified and counted 70 air- 
craft at the field at Antung. There is a 
photograph right over there that shows some 
58 jets at Antung. Then, of course, there 
have been press dispatches which say China 
is getting more aircraft. From our own in- 
telligence reports it appears there are more 
aircraft in Manchuria and in Northern China 
today than there have ever been before. 

Question. Do you have any idea of Com- 
munist air strength in that area? 

Answer. I have seen public statements 
telling of 400 to 700 airplanes now deployed 
there. Many inore could, of course, be flown 
in overnight. The airdrome capacity is there 
already. 

Qestion. What about North Korea itself? 
Are they developing airfields there? 

Answer. Since the first of the year we have 
actually identified some 50 airstrips that have 
been built in North Korea or are in process 
of being built. Those that we feel could be 
used we have bombed, and the Reds have 
immediately repaired them. We have bombed 
them again, and the Reds have immediately 
repaired them again. That, to us, indicates 
there is a build-up, or there is to be a build- 
up. 
Recently—I won't give you the location— 
one of their airstrips was increased from 
5,000 feet to some 7,000 feet in length. They 
eliminated part of a village, and you can see 
in the photos the sharp outline of a run- 
way that is being constructed. In one of the 
big cities in North Korea they have taken 
the long, straight main street, cleared debris 
away and destroyed buildings on both sides. 
Right now we feel that the Chinese could 
take off from that strip. We bombed that 
particular paved runway today. 

Question. These fields they are develop- 
ing—would they be suitable for sustained 
operational work, or merely for staging pur- 
poses? 

Answer. My answer to that would be both. 
At this last field I just spoke of, they could 
go in and operate. What concerns us are 
those fields that can be put in usable condi- 
tion and around which there would be stored 
gasoline, oil, munitions—where they could 
stage in about dark and take off at daylight 
to hit our Ground Forces just north of the 
thirty-eighth parallel. 

If there were only a few it wouldn’t be 
so bad, but there are so many fields—more 
than 50 potential threats in North Korea. 
Our job of keeping those airstrips out of 
commission is a big one and I can assure you 
that Fifth Air Force, Far East Air Forces 
Bomber Command, and Far East Air Force 
Headquarters are alert to it. We are doing 
everything in our power to put them out of 
commission and keep them that way. 

Question. What is the Communists’ ca- 
pacity of accumulating adequate fuel and 
other supplies necessary to maintain any 
effective air force? 
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Answer. The same as they have been doing 
for their ground forces. We have sighted 
thousands of trucks in North Korea—and in 
the past month—mainly moving from north- 
west to southeast. We know that China 
itself doesn’t have those munitions of war 
or tha trucks to move them, They are com- 
ing from somewhere. If they can do that for 
their ground, they can do it for their air. 

Question. What about their pilots, Gen- 
eral? One report is that there is some indi- 
cation that they might be using volunteer 
German pilots. 

Answer. I have no evidence whatever that 
there are any German pilots. Some of their 
pilots are very good. Some of them are par- 
ticularly poor marksmen. To date, when 
they get well south of the Yalu River, they 
have not been too aggressive, but within a 
radius of some 50 to 70 miles of the Yalu 
River the MIG pilots are aggressive and are 
getting more aggressive. 


VALOR OF ENEMY PILOTS 


Question. How do their pilots compare 
with ours? 

Answer. Well, I'm an American and I don’t 
think there are any pilots in the world as 
good as American pilots. During our last 
bombing of Sinuiju Bridge, the MIG pilots 
were very determined and they flew through 
their own antiaircraft fire to bore in on the 
bombers and ignored our fighters. As you 
know, we lost two B-29's. I think those 
losses were due to MIG fighters rather than 
to flak. 

Question. In the last war, General, you 
spent considerable time in China in very 
close association with the Chinese Air Force. 
What is your estimate as to the capabilities 
of the Chinese as pilots? Are they any better 
or—— 

Answer. I think I can give you a fair an- 
swer to that question. Those pilots we 
trained back in the United States and put in 
the composite Chinese-American wing were 
good. They flew our B-25's and our F-51's 
just as well as Americans. They were coura- 
geous, they thought well in the air, and when 
they had good leaders they were nearly as 
good as Americans. They were good pilots, 
but they do not have the leadership and 
command ability Americans have. I think, 
though, that the younger generation—those 
young pilots the Americans trained—will 
make good commanders as they grow older. 

Question, Aren’t some of those pilots fly- 
ing for the Communists now? 

Answer. As I understand, some of them 
defected from the Nationalists. 

Question. With proper training, then, it 
would seem that they could turn out to be 
capable air commanders? 

Answer, Yes; I think they could, 


BOMBERS LOST TO FLAK 


Question. You mentioned flak. What are 
we running into on that score? 

Answer. All along the Yalu River there is 
good and accurate flak, mainly from the 
Manchurian side. Around certain North 
Korean cities and their main military in- 
stallations, they have plenty and accurate 
flak. As you know, we have lost quite a num- 
ber of fighter-bombers to ground fire. 

Question. How do their jets compare with 
ours? 

Answer. I think the MIG-15—that is the 
only one we have met—compares favorably 
with our F-86. 

Question, Is there any indication they have 
any jet bombers comparable in the bomber 
class to the MIG-15 in the fighter class? 

Answer. We have not come in contact with 
any yet. 

Question. What about conventional bomb- 
ers? Is there an indication of how good they 
are? 

Answer. No. We know that there is a 
probability that they have a Russian-built 
B-29 type. W% know that they have a twin- 
engined bomber that is comparable, say, to 
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our World War IT A-20, or to our B-25. We 
have not come in contact with many of them, 
We have seen and shot down a few in the 
early part of the war. 

Question. You have indicated very clear 
evidence of a build-up and that they have 
good planes and fairly good pilots. Do you 
believe the Chinese could mount an effective, 
or rather a sustained, air offensive against 
our ground forces? 

Answer. That is what concerns me right 
now. Yes, I do. And the reason I am con- 
cerned is because our ground forces have 
had the greatest immunity from air attack 
that any army has ever had in the history 
of modern warfare. The first surprise air 
attack might cause a great many casualties 
in our front lines. General Ridgway is 
acutely aware of this threat and both he 
and General Partridge [Lt. Gen. Earl Part- 
ridge, commander of Fifth Air Force] and 
his own ground forces all are alert to it. 
But, if it happens, the Eighth Army “can 
take it and carry on,” as General Ridgway 
told me recently. Of course, we in the Far 
East Air Forces will do our very best to stop 
them before the attack. 

Question, Do you think that we could meet 
and stop completely any air offensive against 
us? 

Answer, You can’t stop a determined air 
offensive unless you can get at the facility 
from which it originates. As you know, 
going north of the Yalu River is not per- 
missible, and as a consequence our stopping 
of air attacks can't be airtight. All we can 
do is to be as alert to it as possible, try to 
outguess them and catch them in the air 
if and when they come over. 

WHAT AIR ATTACK WOULD DO 

Question. Precisely how would any Chi- 
nese air offensive against our ground troops 
affect our present air support? 

Answer. It means simply this: The air- 
ground support that the Eighth Army has 
been used to, and which we are giving daily, 
would be cut down proportionately to the 
strength of the enemy air offensive If we 
don't blunt that air offensive, it means our 
ground forces are going to get hit and our 
installations in the rear will get hit. I am 
concerned also about my own air facilities in 
Korea, which can be attacked from the air, 

The enemy can hit me where I am based, 
but I cannot hit him, However, J am going 
to hit him in North Korea—any place that I 
can find him on the ground, and I am going 
to hit any facility that he can use—that is, 
in North Korea. 

Question. If they throw an effective air 
offensive in, it would seem that would con- 
stitute the greatest threat the United Na- 
tions army faces im North Korea, wouldn't 
it? 

Answer. I agree with you 100 percent. 

Question. Will you sum up this point? 

Answer. We seem at the moment to be on 
something of a razor's edge. The enemy 
does have the capability of presenting us 


with a very serious air threat. He has the 
capability, fields, facilities, pilots and 
planes— 


Question. It is just a question of whether 
he wants to gamble on it? 

Answer. Well, I am going to take one ex- 
ception to that statement. He has fields and 
facilities in Manchuria, north of the Yalu, 
but I am going to keep him out, if it is 
physically possible, of any facilities or fields 
in Korea. If I can do that, I am not too 
worried about his MIG-15s, because they do 
not have the range to hit our ground troops 
where they are at present. 

Question. In other words, the Chinese could 
not have jet fighter escort unless they could 
use those fields in North Korea? 

Answer. That is right. It seems to me that 
I have a big problem to keep his fighter- 
bombers away from our ground troops. That 
is a difficult job to do because, as I said, there 
are some 50 fields in North Korea available 
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to Communists. Each field must be kept 
under surveillance. 

DAILY WATCH ON FOE’S FIELDS 
Question. How do you keep this watch? 
Answer. We have certain areas which are 

daily, or at least every other day, surveyed 
from the air by either fighters or bombers, 
There is not an important airfield that we 
know of in North Korea that is not looked 
at at least every day. 

Question. With his more than 50 airdromes 
it seems that it would be quite possible for 
him to stage aircraft into one of these many 
fields at last light one evening, and then 
take off from this same field at first light 
next morning and strike almost without 
warning at ground forces. Is that right? 

Answer. That is absolutely correct. If I 
am unable to keep those fields in North 
Korea in such a state of nonrepair, he could 
do just what you have said. 

Question, Is it physically possible to keep 
50 fields in a state of nonrepair, so that the 
Communists couldn't use them or bring them 
into usable shape in a matter of a few hours 
for emergency use? 

Answer. It is almost physically an impossi- 
bility. There are certain of those fields where 
jets could be used that we give extra sur- 
veillance to all the time. He is a master of 
camouflage. Don't forget that with his capa- 
bility of camouflage there might be a jet 
field there that he could get into at dark and 
take off from next morning. 


Mr. McMAHON obtained the floor. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for 3 minutes? 

Mr. McMAHON. I should like to, but 
the colloquy has. proceeded for some 
time. I am sure the remarks which the 
Senator from Connecticut will make will 
provoke a rejoinder from the Senator 
from Indiana, and if he will allow me to 
get started I will let him have at me in- 
stead of the Senator from New York. 

Mr. President, I, too, receive a great 
deal of mail. There are about 1,000,000 
voters in my State. I have received 
from people in my State about 5,000 
letters regarding the issue referred 
which is being discussed. I know what 
to do with them. I answer them. I 
answer them with the reason the best 
of my intelligence can afford as to why 
I believe that the policies the great gen- 
eral has enunciated would plunge us into 
world war III, and why I do not want 
that to happen. Nine hundred and 
ninety-five thousand of the voters of my 
State have not written me. I know that 
the position of the administration upon 
this situation is constantly gaining 
ground, because it happens to be right. 

Mr. NIXON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McMAHON. In a moment I will 
yield. As I said, the position of the ad- 
ministration is constantly gaining 
ground because it happens to be right, 
Mr. President. I have no fear as to 
what the eventual determination of the 
American people will be when they have 
the facts before them, and I am com- 
pletely in favor of giving the facts to 
them. 

Incidentally, among the facts which I 
want them to have are these: I want 
them to have the executive hearings be- 
fore the Foreign Relations Committee 
in the spring and winter of 1949 on the 
China policy. Let us lay them out in the 
open, and have done with the constant 
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suggestions which are being made that 
we have no bipartisan policy in the East. 

Now I yield to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. NIXON. Mr. President, let me say 
at the outset, in propounding my ques- 
tion to the Senator from Connecticut, 
that I feel that his comments and the 
comments of the Senator from New 
York iMr. LEHMAN] to the effect that 
they are following their consciences in 
this matter are well taken. I also feel 
that so far as mail is concerned, cer- 
tainly, as both the Senators have sug- 
gested, they must base their decisions on 
the facts as they see them, rather than 
on the mail which they may receive from 
individual constituents, who may not 
have the facts which are available to 
the Senators. 

However, I wish to revert to the point 
the Senator from Connecticut made in 
his opening statement, namely, his con- 
cern that the policies advocated by Gen- 
eral MacArthur would lead to world war 
III. General MacArthur set forth his 
program to the joint meeting of the 
House and the Senate on last Thursday 
as his proposal for bringing the war in 
Korea to an end through victory without 
appeasement. Of course, the Senator 
from Connecticut has a right to disagree 
with that proposal. He has suggested 
that he thinks that proposal would lead 
to world war III. What I should like to 
ask the Senator from Connecticut is this: 
In his remarks today, in addition to 
pointing out that General MacArthur’s 
proposal would lead to world war II, and 
therefore should be rejected, does he 
propose—and I trust that he proposes 
to do so—to present his alternative, the 
State Department’s alternative, and the 
administration’s alternative program to 
end the war in Korea with victory and 
without appeasement, because that is 
what the people want at this time. 

Mr. McMAHON, Mr. President, I am 
going to propose the policy which I be- 
lieve the President of the United States 
stands behind, which is one that makes 
sense to me, and which if vigorously pur- 
sued and supported by all Senators on 
both sides of the aisle and by the House 
of Representatives and by the American 
people may well lead to a lasting peace. 
I invite the Senator to remain in the 
5 until I get through enunciat- 

Mr. NIXON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one more question at 
this point? 

Mr. McMAHON. I yield. 

Mr. NIXON. I think the Senator is 
aware of General Ridgway’s statement, 
made shortly before he took over as Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s successor, to the effect 
that under present conditions in Korea, 
victory on the battlefield was not possible 
until certain political decisions were 
made. So, as I understand the Sena- 
tor’s position today, he proposes to make 
some suggested additional proposals in 
regard to what our program in Korea is 
or should be at the present time. In 
other words, I understand that the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut is not satisfied with 
our program as of today. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. McMAHON, Mr. President, if the 

Senator from California will be patient, 
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there will be an unveiling in a few 
minutes. 

I should like to add—but perhaps we 
had better not start on another course; 
perhaps we had better begin on the 
course which I had in mind following 
when I obtained the floor. 

Mr. President, there are four funda- 
mental strategic facts which passion may 
obscure but which we will ignore at our 
peril. 

Fact No. 1 is American unprepared- 
ness for all-out war, except in the field 
of atomic energy. We have not nearly 
mobilized the air fleets and the naval 
forces and the ground troops that we 
would like to possess for major conflict. 
Our civil defenses are in a state of un- 
readiness. Incidentally, they were not 
helped here yesterday by the decision 
which the Senate made, unfortunately 
in my opinion, which in all probability 
deprived the American people of a place 
from which to carry on a coordinated 
defense not only of the United States but 
of the people of the free world. That 
was done in large part on the plea that 
it would save $107,000,000. However, 
Mr. President, by saving the $107,000,000, 
we may, and conceivably we could, sur- 
render our freedom; and then I suppose 
that money would be redeemed in Rus- 
sian rubles. 

Although American rearmament is 
moving forward rapidly, we simply do not 

s yet—the armed power we 
must have to confront a new world war. 

Fact No, 2 is the industrial war po- 
tential of Western Europe—the muni- 
tions plants and factories that have no 
remote counterpart in Asia. I challenge 
any Senator to contradict my statement 
that Russia and Western Europe, if ever 
merged together under Communist rule, 
could in time produce more atomic 
bombs and more long-range bombers 
and more armaments of all kinds than 
could the United States. Here is the 
basic reason why Europe takes priority 
over Asia. Lose Europe and you lose 
the arms race. But whatever happens 
in China or India or Korea, the Kremlin 
cannot acquire one extra atomic bomb 
or one extra atomic bomber from such a 
far eastern source. 

Fact No. 3 is the opposition of our 
major allies to spreading the Korean 
war. We may deplore this fact. We 
may wish that it did not exist. But it 
is there. Do not forget—as the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Lexan] pointed 
out a few minutes ago—that British 
troops are heavily engaging Communists 
in Malay, and that large French forces 
are battling Communists in Indochina. 

Fact No. 4 is Russia’s ability to drop a 
number of atomic bombs upon American 
cities, right now—today. At stake in 
our decisions is not merely a military 
adventure in a far-off Asiatic land. Also 
at stake is whether or not this very 
Capitol building, this very Senate Cham- 
ber, may be blown to smithereens next 
week or the week after. We have had 
before us the so-called dispersal bill to 
scatter Federal agencies, yet the attack 
could come even before that bill could 
be written into law—although now ap- 
parently it never will be—and much less 
before the agencies themselves could be 
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dispersed. I wonder how many of my 
colleagues are fully and acutely aware 
that if they guess wrong—if they pursue 
the wrong course—the penalty may be 
the loss of their own lives. 

Against this background, then—with 
the indisputable knowledge that our 
country is unprepared, that Europe rates 
miles ahead of Asia in capacity to pro- 
duce armaments, that our allies oppose 
spreading the Korean war, and that 
Russia could drop atomic bombs on our 
cities tomorrow—what has been pro- 
posed? It is proposed that we bomb 
bases in Manchuria, that we completely 
blockade the Chinese coast, that we fly 
American planes over the interior of 
China—on a sightseeing expedition, I 
suppose—and that we arm, equip, and 
transport Chiang Kai-shek’s forces for 
an invasion of the Chinese mainland. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Frear in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Connecticut yield to the Senator 
from Oklahoma? 

Mr. McMAHON. I yield. 

Mr. KERR. Did the specific recom- 
mendation which General MacArthur 
made with reference to the support of 
the Chinese Nationalists in opening a 
second front—one on the Chinese main- 
land—include the expression “logistical 
support“? 

Mr. McMAHON. It most certainly 
did. Now the claim is made, I may say 
to the Senator from Oklahoma, that that 
means we are merely going to furnish 
the arms; we are not going to drop any 
bombs or do any shooting, but are going 
to give them only planes and matériel. 

Mr. KERR. Do not the words “logis- 
tical support” include the following ele- 
ments: transportation, supplies, equip- 
ment, and the delivery and maintenance 
of them? 

Mr. McMAHON. I believe that is the 
classic definition. 

Mr. KERR. Could that possibly be 
done other than by maintaining, on our 
part, the Armed Forces which, first, 
would open the avenues, to permit it to 
be done, and, second, would keep the 
avenues filled with the vehicles and 
equipment of supply and transportation 
and maintenance? 

Mr. McMAHON. Realistically, I may 
say to the Senator that I think it means 
much more than that. Despite the ef- 
forts of the Senator from California to 
paint this adventure of the general’s on 
the mainland of China as a very limited 
one, it reminds me of a small boy who 
might get his shirt tail caught in a power 
wringer, and who might think he could 
cut it off at any particular time: the 
entire shirt would go into the wringer. 

Mr. KERR. I thank the Senator for 
his response to the question. 

Mr. McMAHON. In other words, it is 
proposed that, all on our own, without 
the support of the United Nations, with- 
out the support and against the will of 
our allies, in a secondary theater, and 
with Russia able to atom-bomb us to- 
morrow, an unprepared America run the 
grave risk of starting world war III. 

I find it a paradox that, for the most 
part—and I exempt the Senator from 
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California from this classification—those 
who are most eager to run this grave 
risk have usually been the penny pinch- 
ers and the economizers in American re- 
armament. I find it curious that those 
most avid for a military adventure in 
Asia, a theater which has no atomic- 
bomb plants and no aircraft factories, 
have been usually the opponents of 
strong cooperation with Europe, a the- 
ater whose atomic plants and aircraft 
factories could in time, if combined with 
Russia, outbuild the United States. I 
deem it puzzling that those who talk 
most about the strategic importance of 
the island chain running from the Phil- 
ippines northward to the Aleutians say 
little or nothing about Alaska, which is 
separated from Russia by only a few 
miles of water and through which a land 
invasion might be directed toward 
Seattle and Portland and Los Angeles, to 
say nothing of assaults from the air; and 
let us not forget that Hanford is located 
in the northwestern section of the coun- 
try. It is surprising that those who 
favor drastic measures want to act in 
China, but apparently do not fear the 
Soviet atomic centers and industrial 
areas which constitute the very heart of 
our peril. Most of all is it a paradox, 
Mr. President, that those who seem least 
concerned with the dispersal bill and 
least concerned with the civil defense 
measures needed to protect their own 
lives and the lives of American families, 
that these same individuals are usually 
the outspoken partisans of a course 
which might well lead into the third 
world war. 

I do not know whether the masters 
of the Kremlin would precipitate that 
tragedy if unprepared America, all on 
her own and in the teeth of her Allies, 
were to spread the Korean fighting to 
China proper. No one can know with 
certainty. But at least we may all agree 
that such action would increase the risk 
of unlimited war. It may be that the 
Soviets, at this very moment, want war 
and are only seeking an excuse to at- 
tack—an excuse such as the American 
policy which has been proposed. It may 
be that this policy, if adopted, would set 
off a chain of Soviet action and Ameri- 
can counteraction leading quickly to the 
third war, even though neither side de- 
sired full-scale hostilities. It may well 
be that, even if a world war were tem- 
porarily avoided, the armed strength of 
America would be poured down the mili- 
tary rat hole of the Chinese mainland. 

This much I recall from recent his- 
tory: The leading advocate of an Ameri- 
can decision to spread the Korean con- 
flict firmly believed and predicted, even 
against growing evidence and up to the 
very last moment, that Red China would 
never intervene in Korea. I also recall 
that this same advocate discounted the 
first reports of the original North Ko- 
rean invasion of South Korea and theo- 
rized that the attack was only a “recon- 
naissance in force.” Where such signal 
errors have been made in past evalua- 
tion, how much weight may we now at- 
tach to present prophecy? 

We hear much talk about privileged 
sanctuaries in Manchuria. It is already 
trite to point out that the air bases of 
South Korea, the waters around the Ko- 
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rean Peninsula, and the Japanese islands 
are also privileged sanctuaries and that 
if we set about bombing somebody else’s 
sanctuary he may feel irresistibly tempt- 
ed to retaliate in kind. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McMAHON. I yield. 

Mr. KERR. In the event that should 
happen, could it be possible under any 
circumstances which the Senator from 
Connecticut can imagine that that, 
within itself, would not throw us into 
all-out world war III? 

Mr. McMAHON. I believe world war 
III would then inevitably follow. But I 
desire to reemphasize—and I invite Sen- 
ators to pay particular attention to 
this—that there are still other sanctu- 
aries, American sanctuaries, and that if 
we set about bombing the sanctuaries of 
other nations, they, of course, may feel 
irresistibly tempted to retaliate in kind. 
I refer to New York and Detroit and 
Denver and San Francisco. If Ameri- 
can planes fly over the Chinese main- 
land, if American-assisted troops at- 
tempt to invade that mainland, if Amer- 
ican ships attempt to squeeze it in a total 
sea blockade, how much time will elapse, 
Mr. President, before you and I will 
listen, day and night, for the air-raid 
sirens here in Washington? 

The original American and United Na- 
tions decision to act against aggression 
in Korea was a right decision—I think 
nearly all of us can agree on this point. 
Our troops are fighting in as glorious a 
cause as any for which Americans have 
ever risked their lives. Our troops are 
fighting to combat a revolting interna- 
tional crime, They are fighting to hold 
open the future for a just peace. I think 
we would not, and could not, keep the 
faith with them if, driven by passion and 
in a reckless mood, we took steps which 
might not only swell their casualties in 
far-off Asia, but very possibly bring 
atomic war to their own families here 
in America. 

No one can read the future with cer- 
tainty. Noone could have predicted, for 
example, that the billion-dollar aid 
which we once supplied Chiang Kai-shek 
would not return to us in the arms and 
shells which Chiang’s forces abandoned 
to the Chinese Communists and which 
the Chinese Communists now hurl at our 
men in Korea. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McMAHON. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I wonder whether the 
figure, $3,000,000,000, for the aid we 
have provided to Chiang Kai-shek and 
the Nationalist Government is not more 
nearly accurate than the $1,000,000,000 
figure which the Senator mentions. 

Mr. McMAHON. I was speaking about 
military aid, I may say to the Senator 
from New York. We gave them, in eco- 
nomic aid and military aid, a total, as I 
recall, of approximately $2,750,000,000. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McMAHON. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I did not waut to 
interrupt the Senator at the moment, but 
he spoke a little earlier about a prophecy, 
and I assume he has discussed the proph- 
ecy as to whether China would partici- 
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pate in the Korean conflict. I should 
like to ask the Senator whether he is fa- 
miliar with the broadcast by the Secre- 
tary of State regarding our Asiatic for- 
eign policy, which was released to the 
press on September 10. It was a tele- 
vised interview with Secretary Acheson, 
and it is found in the State Department 
Bulletin on page 463. On that page, it 
is shown that Mr. Bancroft, of the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System, asked the 
Secretary of State this question: 

Well, Mr. Secretary, what are the chances, 
do you think, of Communist China getting 
herself involved in the support of the Korean 
Communists? 

Secretary ACHESON. I should think it would 
be sheer madness on the part of the Chinese 
Communists to do that, and I see no advan- 
tage to them in doing it. 

Let's again look here. We have a map of 
Asia and Td like to make a point here by 
looking at it. The Chinese Communist au- 
thority runs throughout this area (indicat- 
ing on map of Asia) of China proper. It is 
not completely in control of China proper 
but that is the general area. 


Mr. McMAHON. What is the Sena- 
tor’s question? P 

Mr. FERGUSON. I think I should 
read the entire reference, and then ask 
my question. It is only fair that the 
Secretary be quoted accurately, in full 
context. I read further: 

The great part of China to the north, which 
is made up of Sinkiang, Outer Mongolia, and 
Manchuria, is Chinese at the present moment 
only nominally. That is where a great cloud 
from the north, Russian penetration, is op- 
erating and it is quite obvious that the plan 
is to absorb those northern areas of China 
under Soviet domination. 

Now, I give the people in Peiping credit 
for being intelligent enough to see what is 
happening to them. Why they should want 
to further their own dismemberment and 
destruction by getting at cross-p 
with all the free nations of the world who 
are inherently their friends and have always 
been friends of the Chinese as against this 
imperialism coming down from the Soviet 
Union I cannot see. And since there is 
nothing in it for them, I don’t see why 
they should yield to what is undoubtedly 
pressures from the Communist movement to 
get into this Korean row, 


With all the evidence the Office of the 
Secretary of State must have had on this 
question, does the Senator understand 
how the Secretary of State could have 
given the answer that he did? 

Mr. McMAHON. Let me say to the 
Senator from Michigan that the Secre- 
tary of State apparently made a logical 
appraisal of what the Chinese should do, 
and it turned out that his logical ap- 
praisal of what would be in their best 
interests has been disregarded, and, I 
am sure, to their eventual loss of char- 
acter and prestige. 

I also say to the Senator from Mich- 
igan that the Secretary of State was 
speaking from 9,000 miles away, and not 
as a theater commander who had in his 
charge the immediate safety of his 
troops, and he did not tell the President 
of the United States as was told him on 
Wake Island, when the conference was 
held with General MacArthur, that in 
his opinion, there was not a chance of 
Red China entering the Korean picture. 
He said that if they were coming in, they 
would have come in when they had us 
down at the tail end of Korea. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McMAHON. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is it not true, from 
the analysis which the Senator has pre- 
sented of the opinion of the Secretary 
of State, that what the Secretary was 
saying was what he felt the Chinese, in 
their best interests, should or should not 
do, but that in the case of General Mac- 
Arthur, he was saying what they would 
or would not do. One was a diplomatic 
analysis; the other was an actual mili- 
tary decision. The Secretary of State 
did not say that the Chinese Communist 
forces would not come into the war. He 
said they ought not, that it was madness 
on their part. General MacAfthur said 
they would not come into the war. I 
think that is a very neat difference. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Connecticut yield 
further? 

Mr. MCMAHON. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Is it not true that 
the question as to whether the Chinese 
Reds or Soviets would come into the 
Korean War was a political question 
whose answer would emanate from Pe- 
king and Moscow, where we had our in- 
telligence agents, or where our allies 
had agents for the purpose of determin- 
ing the answers to just such questions? 
Should it not then have been known by 
the Secretary of State first, rather than 
by the military commander in the field, 
whether the political decision was going 
to be made to send troops into Korea? 

Mr. MCMAHON. Mr. President, J can 
see that the Senator from Michigan has 
read the views on that subject, as pub- 
lished this morning, of the very eminent 
commentator, Mr. Walter Lippmann, 
who makes that very point; and if the 
Senator will accept everything else that 
Lippmann has written in the past 2 
weeks 

Mr. FERGUSON. I am trying to get 
the opinion of the distinguished Senator 
as to whether this was a political deci- 
sion, and therefore—— 

Mr. McMAHON. I understand the 
Senator’s question. Let me answer it in 
this way: The Senator received a pretty 
good answer the last time, in the opinion 
of the Senator from Connecticut; but I 
will give another one, which is this: Sec- 
retary Acheson did not have an oppor- 
tunity to capture any soldiers of the 
enemy and to question them about the 
intentions of their command. It is 
regrettable that he made his statement 
on the basis of what he thought were the 
best interests of the Chinese. I am not 
going to defend that. Maybe he should 
have known. But I am saying that the 
man who now says Russia will not come 
into the war is the same man who told us 
that the Chinese would not come into it. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for another question? 

Mr. McMAHON. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. On the point the 
Senator last raised, it has been proph- 
esied here that Russia will come into the 
war should we bomb the North Korean 
and Chinese Red munition dumps or 
supply lines across the Yalu River. The 
Senator is familiar with the fact that 
during the Second World War Russia 
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had a similar treaty with Japan in case 
Japan were attacked in the Far East. 
China did attack and have a war with 
Japan, but Russia did not come in. 
Does the Senator feel that there is any 
more reason to believe Russia today will 
keep her treaty with Red China than she 
kept the treaty which she had with 
Japan? Is there any more reason to 
believe that Russia has now changed 
and has become a treaty-loving nation, 
to be controlled exactly by her treaties? 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I 
have previously observed that the Soviets 
rarely keep their promises, but they al- 
most always carry out their threats. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McMAHON. I yield to the Sena- 
tor frem Oklahoma. 

Mr. KERR. Did the Senator from 
Connecticut understand the Senator 
from Michigan to say that when China 
attacked Japan and brought about the 
Chinese-Japanese war = 

Mr. FERGUSON. Oh, the Senator is 
mistaken. 

Mr. KERR. Russia failed to come to 
the defense of Japan in accordance with 
her treaty with Japan in the event Japan 
was attacked? That is the way the 
Senator from Oklahoma understood the 
Senator. I should like to ask the Senator 
from Connecticut if it is not a fact, ac- 
cording to the information which we 
have, that the Japanese-Chinese war 
to which reference has been made was 
brought about by the attack by Japan 
upon China, rather than by an attack 
by China upon Japan. 

Mr. FERGUSON. No; the Senator 
from Michigan was not confused about 
that at all. 

Mr. KERR. I must say that if he 
was not, it would be an interlude most 
delightful to contemplate. But I am 
awaiting the answer of the Senator 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. McMAHON. The Senator from 
Connecticut, of course, does not pretend 
to be a prophet as to what is going to 
happen. I prefer that the Senator from 
Oklahoma straighten the matter out 
with the Senator from Michigan, if he 
will. 

Mr. KERR. I thank the Senator, and 
I must say that I look forward to it with 
great pleasure. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McMAHON. I yield. 

Mr. FERGUSON. I do not want the 
Recorp to show otherwise than that 
there was a war between China and 
Japan, and Russia had a treaty but did 
not intervene at the time, and I won- 
dered whether there was any reason to 
believe that she would respect her treaty 
at this time. What we are trying to dois 
get information. 

Mr. McMAHON. I hope to give the 
Senator much information. I believe, 
as a member of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, I can give him a great deal 
of information. I should like to proceed 
with my remarks, 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McMAHON. I yield to my friend 
from Iowa. 
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Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I thank the 
Senator. I should like to have his com- 
ment, in the light of the speech he is 
making to the effect that we are in dan- 
ger of bringing on a third world war if 
we bomb the arsenals at Mukden, or 
if we give aid to Chiang Kai-shek by way 
of munitions. 

First, I should like to invite the Sena- 
tor’s attention to the fact that in a situa- 
tion which the Senator from Connecticut 
and I supported, namely, the sending 
of four divisions to Europe, we were put 
on notice by the Kremlin that the fur- 
nishing of four divisions to the North 
Atlantic Pact army in Europe would be 
considered an unfriendly act. In the 
face of that open declaration by the 
Kremlin, the administration and Con- 
gress went forward and supported the 
sending of four divisions to Europe. 

I know of no declaration by the Krem- 
lin or by Mr. Stalin to the effect that if 
we bombed the Chinese arsenals at Muk- 
den and Harbin, or if we gave small arms 
and munitions to the Chinese National- 
ists, our action would be considered an 
unfriendly act by the Russians. There- 
fore in one case we have supported a 
movement which had been formally de- 
clared by the Russians to be an un- 
friendly act. Now we are asked not to 
support a proposal because of the danger 
that, if we acted in accordance with it, 
such action might be considered an un- 
friendly act, even though no notice has 
been served on us to that effect. I merely 
call the facts to the attention of the 
Senator, and I hope he will comment on 
the compatibility or incompatibility of 
the two situations. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, my 
whole address is predicated on the point 
that we must at all costs save Europe. 
I point out to the Senator from Iowa that 
he can summon to his aid all the logic 
he can command, but if by what we do we 
contribute to the danger of the breaking 
out of the third world war in the Far 
East, it would not be to the best inter- 
ests of the United States of America. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Will the Sen- 
ator yield for one more question? 

Mr. MCMAHON. Iam sorry; I should 
like to yield the floor. However, Mr. 
President, I dislike very much to say 
“No,” so I will say “Yes.” I yield to the 
Senator. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. AgainI thank 
the Senator. I shall try not to bother 
him again. 

Mr. MCMAHON. I really welcome de- 
bate. I may say to the Senator that 
I always like to yield for questions during 
my speeches. I like to have the questions 
come as I deliver the speech. We should 
not get too far afield, however. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The Senator 
from Connecticut desires to avoid a third 
world war, and I am sure all of us share 
that desire. Why does the Senator sup- 
port vigorously a program which con- 
tains a great threat of world war III, 
according to announcement from Mos- 
cow, to the effect that sending four divi- 
sions to Europe or implementing the 
North Atlantic Pact army would be con- 
sidered an unfriendly act by Moscow, 
and would be considered an open threat 
of the possibility of starting a third world 
war, but does not support the suppres- 
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sion of Communist aggression in Asia 
by Chiang Kai-shek, or destroying the 
sources of supply for the Communist 
armies, when no such warning or threat 
of the possibility of such action being 
considered an unfriendly act has been 
forthcoming from Moscow? I supported 
the sending of four divisions to Europe. 
The Senator and I find ourselves on the 
same side generally in that respect. I 
believe in taking a similar stand in Asia. 

Mr. McMAHON. Every day we have 
threats from the Kremlin, which are 
hurled like thunderbolts in all directions. 
I favor giving aid to Europe. I support 
our taking certain calculated risks in 
Europe from the standpoint of military 
strategy, because if we lose Europe we 
will lose the world, and possibly our- 
selves. I am not willing to precipitate 
a war in the Far East, because strate- 
gically it would be wrong to do so. There 
are no atom bomb factories in China. 
We are not preparing our civilian de- 
fense to withstand an attack from Mao 
Tse-tung’s troops. 

Mr. NIXON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McMAHON. I shall be glad to 
yield in a few moments. 

No one can be sure that the Korean 
fighting, regardless of our own action, 
will not spread to engulf the world. But 
I want the onus and the awful responsi- 
bility of spreading the Korean War to be 
upon the Communist enemy and not 
upon peace-loving and peace-seeking 
America. I do not want voluntarily to 
shatter our hopes for a just peace 
through American recklessness. If those 
hopes are to be destroyed, let the enemy 
be the destroyer and let him be branded 
as such before all the world. 

You may say: Yes, but when will this 
Korean attrition of our treasure and our 
far more precious blood be terminated? 
I answer that it will be terminated when 
the free world is stronger, both physi- 
cally and spiritually. It will be termi- 
nated when our freedom of action has 
been increased through increased 
strength. It will be terminated when we 
seize the strategic initiative by firing bil- 
lions of silver bullets at all the enslaved 
peoples behind the iron curtain. 

I think Senators know what I mean by 
silver bullets. I mean a great campaign 
of truth—a great campaign of friend- 
ship, without appeasement, directed 
toward the regimented millions under 
communism. If we l.ave but the will and 
the boldness and the imagination, we 
can indeed bring a kind of war to the 
Chinese mainland and to Russia herself, 
the kind of war which the men of the 
Kremlin most fear, the kind of war 
which can win the oppressed peoples 
away from their present masters, and 
which can make aggression impossible. 

Mr. NIXON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McMAHON. There is only one 
real way to end the threat of aggression. 
The Senator is particularly interested 
in the program, I know. 

Mr. NIXON. That is why I am ask- 
ing the Senator from Connecticut to 
yield at this point. 

Mr. McMAHON. There is only one 
real way to end the threat of aggression, 
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and that is by creating a world environ- 
ment in which people—everyday peo- 
ple—will refuse to carry out an aggres- 
sor’s designs. People, particularly the 
plain men and women of Russia, repre- 
sent the heart problem of war and peace. 
I now yield to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. NIXON. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator will recall that at the outset of my 
remarks my question was directed to 
what positive alternative steps the Sen- 
ator would recommend for ending the 
war in Korea. Having in mind the fact 
that General MacArthur has offered 
such a program, with which the Senator 
from Connecticut has disagreed, am I 
to understand that the Senator’s pro- 
posal for ending the current war in Ko- 
rea consists of a program of economic 
aid, to which, incidentally, I subscribe, 
as the Senator well knows from my rec- 
ord, and a program of ideological war- 
fare, to which I also subscribe? Do I 
correctly understand that the Senator 
has no additional proposals, from a po- 
litical standpoint or military standpoint, 
which would bring the war to a success- 
ful conclusion? 

I ask the question because I think the 
Senator will recognize that a program 
of spending $50,000,000,000 for the world 
under the Marshall plan and a program 
of ideological warfare are long-range 
programs. Today, in Korea, we are suf- 
fering from 1,400 to 2,000 casualties every 
week. What does the Senator propose 
to do to meet that particular problem? 

Mr, McMAHON. I say to the Senator 
that in the meantime we must take ad- 
vantage of the glorious opportunity our 
heroes are giving us to mount an offen- 
sive and to take the initiative against 
communism all over the world. That 
is the safest program I could suggest for 
concluding the war. I believe the mili- 
tary action in Korea should be viewed 
as a containment action. I should like 
to ask the Senator from California, or 
anyone else, how many thousands of 
planes, how many hundreds of ships, and 
how many regiments of men, he thinks 
would be necessary to join the heroes in 
Korea in order to terminate the war, as 
General MacArthur suggested in his 
speech last Thursday? 

Mr. NIXON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McMAHON. I shall be glad to 
yield in a few moments. 

Mr. NIXON. I had a question to ask 
him on the point he mentioned. 

Mr. McMAHON, Very well; I yield 
for a question. 

Mr. NIXON. Is it the Senator’s po- 
sition—— 

Mr. McMAHON. Did not the Senator 
from Connecticut make his position 
clear? 

Mr. NIXON. No. I wish to ask an- 
other question regarding a point on 
which the Senator from Connecticut has 
commented, because I know he wants 
the debate to be complete with respect 
to his proposal. Let me say that the 
Senator’s position, as I understand, is 
that from a long-range standpoint the 
only way to end aggression is through 
stepped-up ideological warfare and 
through a program of economic aid. I 
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may say that I agree with the Senator 
on both programs, from a long-range 
standpoint. However, in addition to the 
two programs I have mentioned, the 
Senator offers at this time for bringing 
an end to the war in Korea 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NIXON. Let me complete the 
question. Therefore, so far as the Sen- 
ator’s position is concerned—and I 
want him to clarify his position if this is 
not a true statement of it, until we are 
able to work out the program of silver 
bullets and ideological warfare, the 259,- 
000 heroes, as the Senator has well de- 
scribed them, in Korea who are suffer- 
ing casualties of from 1,400 to 2,000 a 
week, are expendable. Is that the Sena- 
tor’s position? 

Mr. McMAHON. I will say to the 
Senator from California that I do not 
accept some of his characterizations of 
my position, but I pass over that for the 
moment to point out that the alternative 
course which has been proposed by Gen- 
eral MacArthur and by most of the 
leaders of the Republican Party is that 
we should go all out in China. I say 
that the 250,000 men and the casualties 
we are suffering there, great though they 
are, would be but token numbers and 
casualties compared with the ones we 
would suffer if we were to become 
bogged down in the endless wastes of 
China, to say nothing of the millions of 
casualties which might result in the 
cities of America. Such an eventuality 
I want to prevent at all costs if I can. 
I am willing to stay with the action in 
Korea, as I know our soldiers are. They 
are serving their country as bravely as 
any soldiers ever served their country, 
in fighting the kind of war which I hope 
will not change to the extent that the 
North Chinese bring into it their Soviet 
allies and cut up our troops to the point 
where we shall have to go back and use 
our planes and submarines, and, God 
help us, world war III will be on our 
doorstep. 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. McMAHON. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Might it not be a 
better plan, then, since the Senator has 
painted such a sad picture of what may 
happen or may not happen, for us to 
withdraw troops from Korea? 

Mr. MCMAHON. No; Iam not willing 
to say that I want to withdraw our 
troops out of Korea, because if we 
should do that we would put the rubber 
stamp of approval on the most brutal 
kind of aggression. That would be fatal 
to the morale of the free world. The an- 
swer to that question is categorically, 
no. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. McMAHON. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Why is it, wien, 
that the Senator is opposed to winning 
against the aggressors in Korea? Are 
we merely going to sit there for a year, 2 
years, or 5 years, and see 2,000 or 3,000 
American boys killed every week? What 
does the Senator propose to do? 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, we 
should follow the proposals which were 
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made when we entered the United Na- 
tions. That program is to resist aggres- 
sion, to free Korea, and to bring about 
an election in Korea under which the 
Korean people can serve their own des- 
tiny. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, McMAHON. I yield. 

Mr FERGUSON. Will the Senator 
state for the Recorp how far he thinks 
we can go militarily without bringing 
Soviet Russia into the picture and/or 
starting a third world war, in which, of 
course, Russia would take part, for, as 
we understand a third world war would 
certainly involve Russia. 

Mr. McMAHON. The Senator from 
Connecticut cannot say how far we can 
go. He knows what General MacArthur 
has proposed, and what his recent record 
as a prophet is. The Senator from 
Connecticut feels that if we went that 
far, under their mutual-assistance pact, 
the Russians would come in, and then we 
would be in for it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McMAHON. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Let us assume for 
a moment that Russia does not come 
into the war. I think the Senator from 
Connecticut pointed out that he did not 
have any way of knowing what the in- 
tentions of the Soviets were. I wonder 
if the Senator can give us a little more 
documentation from his point of view as 
to what he thinks would be the total 
number of troops we would have to com- 
mit in China, as well as the total number 
of planes and the amount of ammunition 
and supplies. 

Then I should like to seek answers 
from all my colleagues to this question: 
When do they think the war would be 
over, once we went into China, with the 
600,000 troops which Chiang Kai-shek 
has and which were driven out of 
China? When would the war be over? 
Since we want victory, and I am for vic- 
tory, I should like to get some sort of 
idea about the date when the war would 
be over? Would it be 2 years from now? 
3 years from now, or 5 years from now? 
Would it require 5,000,000 men or 2,000,- 
000? Has anyone any idea? I am 
speaking now of a war in China, with- 
out Russia. What is the evidence which 
would lead us to believe that we could 
ever win a war in China? Who ever did 
win a war in China? 

Mr. McMAHON. I do not know, be- 
cause I am not a military tactician. I 
do not know what would be required to 
do, in China, the job which the Senator 
has described. The whole point of my 
remarks is that when we undertake to 
take action in China we should not do so 
under any sham or pretense that we are 
going to give the Chinese Nationalists a 
mysterious thing called logistical support. 
We are going to be in all the way. The 
Japanese can give valuable testimony 
about making warin China. They wal- 
lowed around in China for 10 years, but 
did not accomplish success. 

In other words, what the Senator from 
Connecticut is pointing out is that we 
have some unhappy alternatives. I rec- 
ognize that the alternative of fighting 
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what I call a containing military opera- 
tion—if we are permitted to carry on 
such an operation—is not the ideal state 
of affairs. Of course it is not. I am 
talking about the alternatives to all- 
out world war III, which some seem to 
want to bring about, with a careless and 
reckless disregard of the consequences, 
not alone to the future manpower which 
would be sent into Asia, not alone to the 
cities of America, but also to the very 
troops themselves who are on Korea, 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McMAHON. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The able Senator 
from Connecticut has just about con- 
vinced me of the hopelessness of the 
whole program in Asia. I am about 
ready to introduce a resolution direct- 
ing the withdrawal of our troops from 
Korea, because the picture which the 
Senator from Connecticut and his col- 
leagues have painted is absolutely hope- 
less. We are sacrificing from 1,500 to 
2,000 American boys every week for ab- 
solutely nothing. That is not merely my 
opinion. It is the opinion of the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut and his colleagues, 
They have told us that there is no pos- 
sible chance, in their opinion, of winning 
in China or against China. If that be 
true, let us get our boys out of Korea, 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, the 
interpretation which has been made by 
the Senator from Indiana may satisfy a 
certain partisan sense which he undoubt- 
edly possesses in a very tiny measure, but 
I do not think it will make sense to 
those who read this RECORD. 

Now, Mr. President 

Mr. LEHMAN and Mr. FERGUSON ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. McMAHON. I shall yield, and 
then I wish to proceed with my speech. 
I enjoy debate. I think it is most useful. 
When I finish my speech, I shall be glad 
to yield. I will stand here until some 
other Senator moves an adjournment or 
recess. 

Mr. President, I think the Senator 
from New York [Mr. LEHMAN] was well 
advised. He declined to yield, and thus 
preserved the continuity of his speech. 
There are some ideas in my speech which 
I wish to present in proper continuity. 
I am afraid they may be lost sight of in 
the debate back and forth. 

Mr, LEHMAN. Mr. President, I think 
I was so well advised in taking the posi- 
tion which I did that I withdraw my re- 
quest of the Senator from Connecticut 
that he yield to me. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McMAHON. Not at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Connecticut declines to 
yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, the 
people, and particularly the plain men 
and women of Russia, represent the 
heart of the problem of war and peace. 
If Stalin enjoyed the loyal support of 
his people, he would not have isolated 
them so completely from the outside 
world, from contact with the ideas of 
western civilization. 

Incidentally, Mr. President, perhaps 
what I propose will be called impracti- 
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cal; maybe it is too idealistic; but I have 
failed to hear from anyone who has 
taken part in the debate on the other 
side of the aisle any definite suggestions 
as to how or through what means we 
have a chance of avoiding world war III, 
and that is what I am interested in. 

I said that if Stalin enjoyed the loyal 
support of his people he would not have 
isolated them so completely from the 
outside world, from contact with the 
ideas of western civilization, His weak- 
ness in this respect is a source of 
strength to us. We must and can find 
the ways and means of speaking directly 
to the peoples of Russia. We must tell 
them that they are not isolated, that 
they are not alone, that they are not for- 
gotten. We must raise a banner and 
light a torch, just as our forefathers did 
when they conceived this Nation of free- 
men, which will shine over all barriers, 
penetrate any iron curtain, and bring a 
message of hope to the enslaved and im- 
prisoned millions under the hammer and 
sickle. 

America has always stood for peace 
and freedom. This is the message we 
must get across to the suffering peoples 
of Russia, They yearn for the end of a 
system which sends millions to penal 
labor camps, which denies the farmers 
their own land, persecutes religion, toler- 
ates no free trade-unions, maintains a 
tremendous spy system and a huge police 
army, stifles science and art, and pre- 
vents free intercourse with the free na- 
tions of the world. Each day brings 
new evidence from behind the iron cur- 
tain of this fervent longing of the Rus- 
sian people for liberty. 

In recent years, we have learned from 
the many thousands of Soviet citizens 
who have fied to the West that this long- 
ing for freedom exists not only in the 
mass of the Russian people, but among 
the officers and soldiers of the Soviet 
Army and in the Russian Communist 
Party itself. The continuing postwar 
purges and the virulent campaign 
against western and American influences 
are further proof of how much the pres- 
ent Soviet rulers fear this deep-rooted 
longing for freedom and friendship with 
other peoples. 

That is why a few weeks ago, together 
with Representative RIBICOFF, of Con- 
necticut, and 24 distinguished Senators 
of both parties, I asked the Congress to 
begin a moral crusade for peace by 
adopting a resolution which lets the 
world know of our desire to live in 
friendship with all the peoples of the 
world, including the ordinary people of 
Russia. This resolution of friendship 
says that we are unalterably resolved 
to defend our freedom, we rearm only 
with reluctance, and we would far pre- 
fer to devote our resources to a war 
against want. It points out that only 
the iron curtain keeps the Russian peo- 
ple from knowing of our true intentions. 

The resolution finally requests the 
President to challenge Stalin to make 
these sentiments known to the Russian 
people. The Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee unanimously reported the resolution 
to the Senate. 

Senators will not mistake my mean- 
ing. The resolution in no sense con- 
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dones the frightful practices of the 
Kremlin—as men of conscience we can- 
not. But I am convinced that the Rus- 
sian people want war no more than we 
do. I am convinced that we can con- 
vert them into potential or actual allies. 
The 14,000,000 Russians now in slave 
labor camps are grim witnesses to the 
struggle for liberty which goes on unre- 
mittingly within the Soviet Union. 

All decent men want a halt to the on- 
rushing armaments race. They want 
freedom from the fear of annihilation, 
they want relief from the crushing bur- 
den of military spending. All men want 
also a better material existence—their 
deepest desire is that the moneys and re- 
sources now being expended on arma- 
ments be diverted to the conquest of 
poverty and disease. 

We must therefore stand for the kind 
of peace program that confronts 
squarely the one issue that supremely 
matters—the issue of bread or bombs, 
peace or war, life or death. 

A year ago February, when many of 
my senatorial colleagues aspired toward 
the altogether desirable goal of balanc- 
ing the Federal budget, I ventured to 
predict that the accelerating arms race 
would force our budget up and up and 
up. I pointed out that if a safe system 
of weapons control went into effect and 
if our military expenses were therefore 
reduced two-thirds, we would save some 
fifty billion dollars over a period of 5 
years. I suggested then that we offer to 
take such a sum as this $50,000,000,000— 
once the control system were proven to 
be airtight—and use it for universal im- 
provement of living standards. 

Last October, in one of the greatest 
addresses known to our history, Presi- 
dent Truman stood before the United 
Nations and defined the basic goals of 
our foreign policy. 

He laid down what I like to call the 
two imperatives of peace—first, foolproof 
disarmament and, second, use of the 
money thus saved for human betterment. 

If real disarmament were achieved, 
Mr. Truman said: 

The nations of the world, acting through 
the United Nations could join in a greatly 
enlarged program of mutual aid. As the 
cost of maintaining armaments decreased, 
every nation could greatly increase its con- 
tributions to advancing human welfare. All 
of them could then pool even greater re- 
sources to support the United Nations in its 
war against want. In this way, our arma- 
ments would be transformed into foods, 
medicines, tools for use in underdeveloped 
areas, and into other aids for human ad- 
vancement. * * * Thus we could give 
real meaning to th? old promise that swords 
shall be beaten into plowshares, and that the 
nations shall not learn war any more, 


It is high time that we Americans, re- 
gardless of our party affiliations, put 
ourselves four-square behind these ulti- 
mate foreign-policy objectives of the 
President of the United States. Itis high 
time that we tell the world “Here is our 
defense money—join us in a secure sys- 
tem to regulate all weapons, and the 
money you save, along with the money 
we save, can be pooled through a com- 
mon United Nations fund to buy bread 
anc tractors.” 
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Here is a program which the French- 
man, the Egyptian, the Indian, the Rus- 
sian, and the Chinese can understand. 
Here is a program which—if supported 
by the American people and proclaimed 
with all the vigor at our command—can 
lift the hopes and strengthen the will 
to resist of all decent men throughout 
Europe and Asia. 

Iam convinced that if we can approach 
the Russian people with a peace program 
so in harmony with the natural desires 
of all men, we can drive a wedge between 
the Kremlin and the ordinary Russians, 
and convert the peoples of the Soviet 
Union into Stalin’s greatest liability. 

I foresee the time—and not a distant 
time—when the aggressive leaders of 
Moscow and Peiping will feel the effects 
of our silver bullets, when they will be 
absolutely forced to draw back and lick 
their wounds, when the Communist re- 
gimes will totter under their own rotten 
weight. Here is the path to real peace— 
peace with justice. Here is the positive 
action which our peril decrees. 

Stalin can have all the guns and tanks 
and planes he desires, and, yes, atomic 
bombs themselves; but if he does not 
have the support of other peoples, he 
cannot make war upon us. I say it is 
high time that we evolve the kind of a 
program that will take the peoples of 
the world away from the Communists 
and give us a chance for peace, a chance 
for victory, without the destructiveness 
of world war III, into which we would 
be plunged, in my opinion, if we were 
to take the advice which has been 
handed out to us by a military com- 
mander. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. CAPEHART and Mr. NIXON 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Connecticut yield for 
a question; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. McMAHON. No, Mr. President; 
I yielded the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from In- 
diana {Mr. CAPEHART]. 

Mr. NIXON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Indiana yield to me so I 
may ask the Senator from Connecticut 
a question? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield for that pur- 
pose, if it is agreeable to the Senator 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. McMAHON. May I ask the Sen- 
ator from California to make his ques- 
tion brief? I had a short breakfast, 
and I have not yet had any lunch. 

Mr. NIXON. I can understand how 
the Senator feels, because I, too, have 
been in such circumstances. : 

I should like to say, first, that I was 
impressed, as I am sure the other Mem- 
bers of the Senate were, by the per- 
suasiveness and the eloquence of the 
Senator from Connecticut in speaking 
in support of the position he has taken, 
insofar as it concerns his advocacy of a 
truth campaign, an ideological cam- 
paign, a campaign in addition to eco- 
nomic aid to certain areas of the world. 
I may say that I could subscribe to and 
could agree with the positions the Sen- 
ator has taken in that regard. How- 
ever, Ireturn to the basic question, which 
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I am sure the Senator from Connecticut 
will appreciate I am asking him in all 
sincerity, because I know he is as con- 
cerned as I am about the current casual- 
ties in Korea: Is it the Senator’s posi- 
tion that until his proposed campaigns 
in the ideological field and in the eco- 
nomic field reach fruition—and I mean 
by that until the peoples behind the iron 
curtain become convinced by means of 
those campaigns that they are embark- 
ing upon a course which they should give 
up, whether in Korea or in other parts of 
the world—until that time comes, we 
have no other alternative but to con- 
tinue the so-called holding or contain- 
ment action which now is going on in 
Korea? 

It seems to me that is an untenable 
position, because while we can call it a 
containment action or a holding action, 
yet it is an action which cost 60,000 cas- 
ualties in 1 year, as my colleague from 
California has pointed out. It seems to 
me that the Senator from Connecticut 
should go further, and in addition to nis 
very fine proposals in the ideological and 
economic fields, should suggest what 
concrete military steps he would advo- 
cate, while admitting that he disagrees 
with General MacArthur's proposals. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I 
should like to make this answer to the 
Senator from California: As I pointed 
out, we have the choice of alternatives. 
As between the two alternatives, I would 
prefer to continue to hold on in Korea 
while we gained the time to mount the 
kind of intellectual invasion which, as 
soon as it is mounted and is properly 
serviced, will serve to weaken the deter- 
mination of the Kremlin to bring about 
the kind of conflict which they might 
now be willing to undertake if we pre- 
cipitate an all-out war on the mainland 
of Asia. ; 

The Senator from California criticizes 
the military position I take when I say 
that I prefer to continue a holding oper- 
ation rather than to make it possible to 
precipitate world war III. I say I would 
far prefer to do that than to do what 
General MacArthur has recommended, 
which, in my opinion, would immedi- 
ately plunge us into all-out world war 
III, and therefore we would have no time 
to mount the kind of intellectual inva- 
sion, if we wish to call it that, which 
would do more to weaken the Kremlin 
than any other thing we could possibly 
do in the military field. 

Mr. NIXON, Then the position of the 
Senator from Connecticut, as I under- 
stand it, is that he does not have any 
alternative proposals in the military or 
political field in dealing with the imme- 
diate military problem in Korea, He re- 
jects the proposals of General Mac- 
Arthur; but the Senator from Connecti- 
cut, as I understand him, has no other 
proposals; and so far as his program is 
concerned, what he proposes is a con- 
tinuation of the Korean war until we 
win on the ideological and economic 
fronts. 

Mr. McMAHON. If we can continue 
that war, I say to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia, and can push the Communists 
back, and if it does not become enlarged 
and develop into world war II, the 
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American boys now in Korea will have 
served their country and, I repeat, will 
have served the security of America as 
truly and as forthrightly as have any 
troops who have ever served and died for 
their flag. 

Again I say to the Senator that I want 
him to consider the alternatives. If we 
precipitate a war in China, the troops 
about which the Senator is now directly 
concerned, would in all probability be 
placed in such a situation that they 
would be subjected to the kind of raids 
and attacks from the air we have men- 
tioned, but which up to the moment, so 
far as we know, have not occurred in 
Korea. They may have occurred there 
while I have been speaking; but, at least, 
up until this moment, our forces in Korea 
have been free from them. 

Mr. NIXON. The Senator from Con- 
necticut, as a spokesman, as I assume 
he is—— 

Mr. MCMAHON. I ask the Senator to 
wait a moment, please. I have en- 
deavored to make my position clear. If 
I have not been able to make it clear in 
the course of speaking for 1 hour and 10 
minutes, then I certainly am unable to 
do so. I do not wish to be rude, for I 
have tried to be liberal in yielding. 
However, if the Senator from California 
does not yet understand my position, 
nothing that I can say now would make 
my position clear to him. 

Mr. NIXON. I merely do not wish the 
Senator from Connecticut to leave his 
remarks in the Record subject to an im- 
plication which I am sure he does not 
wish to have made from them. As I 
understand—and I say this so there will 
be no misunderstanding on my part or 
on the part of others who have heard 
the remarks of the Senator from Con- 
necticut today—the Senator from Con- 
necticut does not offer any military or 
political program to end the war in 
Korea. 

Mr. McMAHON. I may add that I 
realize that the Senator from Connecti- 
cut does not agree with that for a mo- 
ment; but, of course, I would point out 
that General MacArthur offered no pro- 
gram to end it, either. General Mac- 
Arthur offered a program to bring on 
world war III, and that is what I am pro- 
testing against. 

I say again that when we mount our 
strength, when we become better pre- 
pared—and we did not become better 
prepared yesterday by means of the vote 
we took in this Chamber—we shall have 
more latitude of action in deciding what 
our final military policy in Korea will 
be. Until that time, I say we are there 
as a member of the United Nations, and 
we must subscribe to the policy under 
which we went there, and we must act 
in accordance with the agreed-upon ob- 
jectives which were set forth when we 
Went there. 

Mr, KNOWLAND, Mr. CAIN, and other 
Senators addressed the Chair, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART] has 
the floor. Does he yield; and if so, to 
whom? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Indiana yield at this 
point, in order to permit me to ask a 
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question of the Senator from Connecti- 
cut, for in view of his last statement, I 
think the Senate and the country are 
entitled to have some clarification made. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield on that basis, 
provided I may do so without losing the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Do I correctly un- 
derstand that in part the position the 
Senator from Connecticut takes is that 
we are not prepared from a military or 
defense point of view to take the risk— 
or, at least, what he feels is the risk— 
of following the MacArthur proposals? 
Am I correct in that understanding? 

Mr. MeMAHON. It is my position 
that today we are not ready militarily, 
to say nothing of the moral question, to 
precipitate world war III. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Connecticut if he is 
familiar with the fact that the Congress 
of the United States appropriated for 
the national defense the following sums: 
In the fiscal year 1946, $44,900,000,000; 
in the fiscal year 1947, $11,400,000,000; 
in the fiscal year 1948, $9,700,000,000; in 
the fiscal year 1949, $10,513,000,000; in 
the fiscal year 1950, $13,000,000,000; and 
that it is proposed that the Congress ap- 
propriate for the next fiscal year ap- 
proximately $41,000,000,000 for the na- 
tional defense? Does not the Senator 
from Connecticut think it is a sad com- 
mentary if, after providing more than 
$100,000,000,000 for that purpose, the 
American people are not prepared to 
stand up against the forces of aggression, 
either in Asia or in Europe? 

Mr. MCMAHON. I say to the Senator 

from California, first, that, of course, I 
believe, as I know he does, that if a third 
world war conflict should be precipitated, 
those responsible for it would end up by 
wishing they had not been, and terri- 
ble destruction would be wrought upon 
them. Let there be no mistake about 
that, Mr. President. I said that in the 
opening paragraph of my speech. 
_ The figures the Senator from Califor- 
nia has read simply demonstrate that 
providing a global defense against com- 
munism is extremely serious and expen- 
sive. Of course, at various points along 
the road, we lost some $6,000,000,000 
which we might have put into the de- 
fense of the United States; but that 
takes us into other fields and we had 
better not go into them. 

The Senator from California is a very 
diligent member of the Armed Services 
Committee, and a fine representative of 
his State. I know that, because he serves 
with me on the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. I know that the Sen- 
ator from California carefully examines 
every crack and cranny; and if he finds 
any crooks or thieves in the Pentagon 
who have been spending defense money 
improperly, I want him to tell the Armed 
Services Committee and the Senate of 
the United States itself about it. 

I think the figures he has cited only 
prove that the effort to resist commu- 
nism and contain it and being ready to 
fight it is far more expensive than even 
those of us who have voted for those 
appropriations realized. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I decline to yield 
any further. Iam sorry, but I have been 
standing for a long time awaiting an op- 
portunity to speak. 

Mr. President, for the past 244 hours I 
have been listening to speeches by Sen- 
ators. The first thing I wish to say is 
that I think it a most serious charge to 
make that one of our great Americans 
and one of our great generals is inter- 
ested in starting world war III. That 
is exactly what we have heard here this 
afternoon, and it is what we have been 
hearing over the radio. It is what we 
have been reading in the press, in re- 
ports of what various persons have said, 

It is serious to charge that a great 
American, a great soldier, and a great 
general, is desirous of starting world war 
III. The reason assigned for making the 
charge is that he advocates winning the 
so-called Korean war and advocates 
permitting the Nationalist Chinese to 
join the United Nations forces in fighting 
that war. 

I listened this morning to a speech by 
an able Senator, who dwelt almost en- 
tirely upon the theme that the general 
advocates permitting the Chinese Na- 
tionalists to join the United Nations 
forces. Who are the Nationalist Chi- 
nese? They were among the founders of 
the United Nations organization, and 
they are still members of it. Yet there 
are those who stand on the floor of the 
Senate of the United States to advocate 
that a member nation of the United Na- 
tions does not have a right to participate 
in a war which is being conducted by the 
United Nations. How can anyone make 
Sense out of such a statement as that? 

We are now told that permitting the 
Chinese Nationalists, who are members 
of the United Nations, to fight in the 
Korean war, or to take part in it, wouid 
result in starting world war III. My 
understanding of what General Mac- 
Arthur has been trying to do since the 
war in Korea began is that he favors 
permitting the Chinese Nationalists to 
furnish troops for his army in Korea; 
yet there are those who say we cannot 
and should not permit it. I ask them to 
answer this question: Why is it permis- 
sible for Americans, the British, the 
French, the Turks, the Greeks, and 
others to furnish troops, when that right 
is denied to the Chinese Nationalists? 

I should like them to answer one other 
question: Why would we be any more 
likely to provoke world war III by per- 
mitting the Chinese Nationalists, as 
members of the United Nations, to par- 
ticipate, than by permitting the Turkish 
Army to participate, by permitting the 
British Army to participate, and by per- 
mitting the United States Army to par- 
ticipate? Why ‘s it proper to allow one 
nation or a half dozen nations to partici- 
pate in this fight, when it is improper 
to permit the Chinese Nationalists to 
participate? Why should they be denied 
that right? , 

As I have said, the Chinese National- 
ists are members of the United Nations. 
Not only that, but they are also citizens 
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of China. All they have been demand- 
ine is the right to fight against the 
Communists who have taken over their 
country. Why do we deny them that 
right? The answer which is advanced is, 
of course, that to grant the permission 
would result in precipitating world war 
III, that for some unknown reason Rus- 
sia would rush in to start world war III 
if we were to permit the Chinese Na- 
tionalists, as members of the United Na- 
tions, to participate in this war. 

I have heard it said that the Chinese 
Nationalists do not have 600,000 men, 
that they have but 200,000 or 300,000. 
Even if they have but half a dozen why, 
as members of the United Nations, are 
they denied the right to fight for the 
United Nations, and why are they denied 
the right to fight against the Commu- 
nists who have taken over their coun- 
try? 

I have neard it argued, “Oh, no, we 
cannot do that, because if we were to 
permit Chiang Kai-shek and his Na- 
tionalist troops to take part, it would be 
necessary to provide them with trans- 
portation; it would be necessary to con- 
vey them from Formosa to the main- 
land.” Of course it would be necessary 
to transport them if they were unable 
to reach the mainland themselves. But 
I ask, how did our troops get to Korea? 
How did the Turkish troops get to 
Korea? How did the small number of 
Greeks get to Korea? Of course, if the 
Chinese Nationalists on Formosa were 
without means of transportation, it 
would be necessary to supply it. So 
what? What difference does it make 
whether we do or do not transport them? 

Why are Senators opposed to using 
Chinese Nationalist troops? I want them 
to tell the world why. I should like to 
have the American people know the 
truth. Why are two standards set up 
for members of the United Nations? 
Why is it said to certain member na- 
tions, “You may fight in this war in 
Korea,” while to another member nation 
it is said, “You dare nob take part in 
it“? Why not be honest and state the 
reason? The reason, of course, is that 
the British object to it, the French ob- 
ject to it; and the Chinese Communists 
would not like it, either. The Chinese 
Communists do not want the Chinese 
Nationalists fighting against them. 

Someone may say that Russia would 
object to it. I believe that is correct. 
And that brings me to the question, Who 
is running the war? Who is running the 
United States? Are we more interested 
in what the Chinese Communists think 
about it and what the Russian Commu- 
nists think about it than we are in what 
we think about it, or in what we think 
ought to be done? Do we have more 
sympathy for the Chinese Communists 
than for the Chinese Nationalists? Are 
we more interested in helping the 
Chinese Communists, and is that why 
we say to the Chinese Nationalists, “You 
dare not fight the Communists”? That 
is what we have been doing. 

On the outbreak of the Korean war, 
the President of the United States sent 
the Seventh Fleet to Formosa with in- 
structions not to permit a single Na- 
tionalist Chinese soldier to cross over 
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into China. I presume the thought was 
that the Chinese Nationalists might wish 
to join forces with the United Nations 
in Korea. He also gave instructions, 
of course, to prevent Chinese Commu- 
nists from crossing to Formosa. What 
right had the President of the United 
States to do that? If the Russians are 
as friendly to the Chinese Communists 
as many people say they are—and I 
agree with them—why did they not ob- 
ject to that? Why did they not start 
world war III? I do not remember that 
they made any objection to it. But 
what right has the President of the 
United States to say to a sovereign 
nation, to a fellow member of the United 
Nations, a nation which is recognized by 
us today, that we are going to put our 
fleet between Formosa and the mainland, 
to keep the Chinese Nationalists from 
getting back to their own country, and 
that we are going to prohibit them from 
taking part in the Korean war? What 
right did he have to do that? Why did 
he do it? 

Why do we seem to be more friendly 
with the Chinese Communists than we 
are with the Chinese Nationalists? Why 
are we more interested in defending the 
Chinese Communists than we are in de- 
fending the Chinese Nationalists, who 
are our friends, and who are members of 
the United Nations? Why did we go into 
Korea to stop the North Korean Commu- 
nists from overrunning the South Ko- 
reans, when we refused to go into China 
and refused to help Chiang Kai-shek and 
the Nationalist troops when the Commu- 
nists were taking over their country? 
Those are some of the questions which I 
think the American people would like to 
have answered. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. Has the Senator from 
Indiana ever considered how many peo- 
ples in the world are not permitted to 
help fight in their own defense against 
the Communists? I invite his attention 
to the fact that there are probably 10,- 
000,000 Chinese, including those on the 
mainland, and on the island of Formosa, 
who are not permitted to fight. There 
are approximately 80,000,000 Japanese 
who, by their own constitution, are not 
permitted to defend themselves. There 
must be 40,000,000 Italians who are pro- 
hibited by the Italian treaty from engag- 
ing in the war, and there are more than 
60,000,000 Germans in the same situa- 
tion. It seems to me we are very choosey 
as to those who can help to defend them- 
selves. Can it be that we want to have 
exclusive control of the whole defense of 
the free world? Moreover, we find that 
there are many neutrals in Great Britain, 
in France, and in other nations who were 
our allies in the great war. So that those 
who should be in the fight are not in it, 
and we are excluding as many as we can, 

Mr, CAPEHART. I gather from lis- 
tening to able Senators this afternoon 
that they are opposed to quitting in Ko- 
rea; they are opposed to fighting; they 
are opposed to winning; they are opposed 
to receiving help from Chiang Kai-shek; 
they are opposed to General MacArthur, 
and they are opposed to the Republicans. 
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That is all I got out of listening to the 
arguments and debate in the past 3 
hcurs. They are opposed to winning; 
they are oprosed to fighting; they are 
opposed to General MacArthur; and are 
opposed to the Chinese Nationalists. 
What is their program? What do they 
want to do? 

General MacArthur came back with a 
program which he said, in his best judg- 
ment, was what should be followed. He 
said that in his best judgment such a 
course would avoid world war III. That 
is his opinion. He may well be wrong. 
But I say, Mr. President, what right has 
any Senator to say that the able general 
is advocating world war III? 

Taik about playing politics; talk about 
being partisan. What right has a Sen- 
ator to say the Republican Party is the 
party of war, and then to listen to the 
able Senator from New York (Mr. LEH- 
MAN] and hear him ask for unity in this 
country? We have heard the views of an 
able general who has been in Korea fight- 
ing the war, who gives us his best judg- 
ment as to what we should do. As I 
have said, he could ke wrong; but why 
does anyone seek to assassinate his char- 
acter by calling him a warmonger and 
saying he wants to start world war III? 
It is a lot of poppycock, so far as I am 
concerned. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. CAIN. Did the Senator from In- 
diana read in this morning’s press, as I 
did, that in the area between the thirty- 
eighth paraliel and the Yalu River in 
Korea approximately 700,000 of the 
enemy forces are arrayed against our 
free forces? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes, I read that in 
the newspaper this morning. 

Mr. CAIN. With reference to what 
the Senator has recently been saying, I 
wonder if he thinks that the American 
and allied forces would now be faced 
with approximately 700,000 of the enemy 
if the Chinese troops on Formosa were 
hitting the Chinese Communists on their 
flank, which is on the mainland? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Of course, in that 
event, there could not possibly be that 
many opposing us. I think the Chinese 
Nationalists should be given the right to 
fight. They are citizens of China, and 
they belong to the United Nations. How 
can we keep them out if they want to 
participate? For whose benefit are we 
keeping them out, whom are we helping 
when we keep them out? We are help- 
ing the Communists. 

Mr. CAIN. It happens that the Sena- 
tor from Washington supports the view 
just expressed by the Senator from In- 
diana, but aside from that consideration 
it seems to me the Senator is saying that 
our forces would not now be in such 
trouble if some of the force opposing 
them were compelled to withdraw from 
the present Korean front because of the 
need of the Chinese Reds to protect 
themselves against an assault on the 
mainland, not by Americans, but by 
National Chinese troops. 

Mr, CAPEHART. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I do not know that General Mac- 
Arthur ever advocated that, and if we 
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do not want to do it, we certainly should 
permit the Chinese Nationalists, who are 
members of the United Nations, to send 
50,000, 100,000, or 200,000 soldiers into 
Korea under the command of General 
Ridgway. We should have done it a year 
ago, under the command of General 
MacArthur, to relieve some of the 
American boys from fighting in the Ko- 
rean war. I challenge anyone to give 
me one sound reason why that should 
not have been permitted and why it 
should not now be permitted. 

Mr. CAIN. I take it that the Senator 
from Indiana is speaking with such con- 
viction because of his great hope that a 
national program and policy will soon 
be adopted which will win the war in 
Korea. As I conceive it, the Senator 
from Indiana has no other reason for 
speaking. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Of course I have 
no other reason. I want to see the war 
won and our boys returned to their 
homes. 

Mr. CAIN. The Senator from Indi- 
ana feels that the Senator from Con- 
necticut a few minutes ago used words 
which were beautiful but meaningless in 
that they did not begin to recommend a 
positive course of action which would 
conclude victoriously the war in Korea. 
I think the Senator from Washington 
and the Senator from Indiana are in 
agreement on that. 

Mr. CAPEHART. We certainly are. 
I listened this afternoon to speeches in 
which Senators almost convinced me— 
indeed, I think they did convince me— 
that the situation in Asia is absolutely 
hopeless. We were told that we never 
can win. It is impossible to win against 
Asia, they said. They used adjectives to 
describe the terrible situation existing. 

I say, Mr. President, that if they feel 
that way about it, then they have a right 
to demand, not tomorrow, but today, 
that every American boy be brought out 
of Korea. They have no right to con- 
sent to its sacrifice of another American 
soldier in a situation which is so hope- 
less as they have described it to be today. 

Talk about speaking out of both sides 
of one’s mouth. At one time we are told 
that we are liable to be bombed tomor- 
row. I heard one able Senator say that 
this building might be bombed even to- 
day. Yet it is perfectly all right to ap- 
pease the Communists in China. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. I should 
like to ask the able Senator from Indi- 
ana if he was present during the ad- 
dress of the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. McManon]. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes; I was. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Did the 
Senator understand the theme of the 
Senator from Connecticut to be that we 
are now buying time in Korea with the 
lives of our boys? 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is the way I 
understood it. I think he said that any 
lives lost there would be lost in as great 


a cause as any cause in which any Ame- © 


ican had lost his life. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. After we 
have spent more than a hundred billion 
dollars getting ready for such an emer- 
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gency as that now upon us. Is not that 
correct? 

Mr, CAPEHART. That is the way I 
understood it. I am sorry the Senator 
from Connecticut is not present to an- 
swer for himself, but I am certain that 
that is what he said. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. CAIN. Did the Senator not read 
in this morning’s press, as did the Sen- 
ator from Washington, that the allied es- 
timate is that some 20,000 of the enemy 
have been killed in the past 2 days? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I read it in the 
newspaper this morning; yes. 

Mr. CAIN. The Senator saw no ref- 
erence in the newspaper to allied or 
American casualties during the same 2- 
day period, did he? 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is correct; 
there was none published. 

Mr. CAIN. Is the Senator aware of the 
rule of thumb which is employed, or at 
least it has been so stated to be em- 
ployed by one administration advocate 
after another, that for every American 
who dies at least 10 of the enemy die? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes; I understood 
that to be the rule of thumb. 

Mr. CAIN. Should we not be very 
mindful, therefore, as we talk in the 
Senate in the hope that we can move ag- 
gressively forward in adopting some pro- 
gram which will result in victory, that in 
the last 2 days probably 2,000 of the finest 
young American men who have ever trod 
this earth have been killed in Korea? 
On my own responsibility I want to talk 
about death all the time in the hope that 
we can get somewhere. Unfortunately, 
we do not have in Korea, nor shall we 
have for a long time to come, the silver 
bullets, in the way of ideological ad- 
vantages, to which the Senator from 
Connecticut made such a beautiful but 
meaningless reference this morning. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Let me say that no 
one can argue with the able Senator 
from Connecticut that if we could get 
world peace by spending money and by 
being helpful and doing all the things 
he so ably described that that would 
not be the thing for us to do. That 
would be the thing I would be for. That 
would be the thing that every other 
American would be for. However, I wish 
to remind Senators that I doubt whether 
any nation was ever as helpful to Rus- 
sia as the United States was at a time 
when they had their backs to the wall in 
Stalingrad. The American people gave 
them hundreds of millions of dollars, 
They gave them tanks. They gave them 
guns. They gave them everything they 
had, They gave them everything they 
could possibly spare. Able Senators 
stood on the floor of the Senate and 
voted for it. I am looking at the able 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE]. He 
was a Member of the Senate at the time. 
The American people poured out their 
souls and hearts to the Russians. They 
gave them all the physical help they 
could possibly give them. If it had not 
been for such help the Nazis would have 
overrun their country. Yet, within 5 
years, Mr. President, they have turned 
onus. Today we listen to able Senators 
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on the floor say that we might be bombed 
in the Capitol, and that everyone in the 
building could be killed. Then other 
able Senators tell us what would happen 
in China as a result of communism. I 
would subscribe to what the able Sena- 
tor from Connecticut read to us if I 
thought it was humanly possible to 
achieve the objective in that way. It is 
not possible, it has never been, and it 
never will be, so long as we are dealing 
with Communistie Russia and with the 
Communistic philosophy. Why do we 
fool ourselves? Talk about being real- 
istic, Mr. President. I heard something 
about being realistic this afternoon, Let 
us be realistic, Mr. President. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. I was impressed by the 
colloquy between the junior Senator from 
Maryland and the Senator from Indiana 
concerning the statement made by the 
Senator from Connecticut to the effect 
that we are buying time with the lives of 
the American boys who are now being 
expended in Korea, in order to get pre- 
pared, and that even though 1,400 Amer- 
ican casualties every week may be a 
fearful price to pay he proposes to pay 
it in order to buy additional time. 

I wonder whether the Senator from 
Indiana recalls how long it has been 
that we have had a Democratic ad- 
ministration in charge of the Defense 
Establishment of the country. 

Mr. CAPEHART. They have been 
running the country for 20 years. 

Mr. MUNDT. In that time they have 
had complete control of the Defense Es- 
tablishment of the country. 

Mr. CAPEHART. They have been in 
109 percent control. 

Mr. MUNDT. There has been no time 
during the past 1844 years to be exact 
when the Republican Party has named 
a Secretary of State or Secretary of De- 
fense, or any of the Chiefs of Sta; is 
that not correct? 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is correct. 

Mr. MUNDT. Therefore, whatever 
defense we have or do not have is the 
sole responsibility, first If the New Deal, 
and then of the Fair Deal; is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is correct. 

Mr. MUNDT. Therefore, if we can 
judge, as the Senator from Connecticut 
has suggested we can, the future by the 
past, and assuming therefore, that it 
might take another 18% years for this 
administration to get the country pre- 
pared for such an emergency as we are 
now confronted with in Korea, I won- 
der whether the Senator from Indiana 
is fast enough with arithmetic to say 
how many boys would have to be ex- 
pended at the rate of 1,400 a week for 
that period of time? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I am not fast 
enough at figures to give the answer. It 
might run into millions. 

Mr. MUNDT. It is certainly a fear- 
ful spectacle to contemplate, when an 
administration which has had the sole 
control of the Defense Establishment of 
the country for 18% years says it has 
not had time to get ready to meet the 
menace of communism. Mr. President, 
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it says it did not even have time to get 
ready to wage a conflict against a coun- 
try like Red Korea which has no mod- 
ern military establishment or factories 
‘for fabricating a modern weapon. 

: Mr. CAPEHART. Of course, I am 
one who does not subscribe to the po- 
sition that we are not well prepared to- 
day. I think we are. However, even if 
we are not, according to the policy of 
the President of the United States, he 
ee not use even the material that he 


Mr. MUNDT. Because he has argued, 
and his lieutenants have argued in and 
out of Congress, that we aré not pre- 
pared enough to defend ourselves against 
communism or to battle for the free 
world. It seems to me a pretty sordid 
spectacle to contemplate that we must 
continuously and endlessly spend 1,400 
or more American casualties every week 
while we hesitate and fumble and fool 
around with the defense establishments, 
spending billions of dollars for other 
things besides defense, and at the same 
time not being able to defend and sup- 
port the boys who are already fight- 
ing communism on the bloody front at 
Korea. 

I wonder whether the Senator from 
Indiana has had occasion to examine 
the very significant and highly illumi- 
nating report of David Lawrence in yes- 
terday’s Evening Star, in which he 
pointed out category by category errors 
in the position which is today being 
broadcast by those who, for one reason 
or another, are supporting the White 
House line. Has the Senator read the 
article? 

Mr. CAPEHART. No; I have not, 

Mr. MUNDT. Let me invite the Sen- 
ator’s attention to a statement in the 
column written by Mr. Lawrence on yes- 
terday. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I would suggest that 
the Senator read as much as he cares 
to read, and then place the whole ar- 
ticle in the RECORD. 

Mr. MUNDT. I wish to take it up 
point by point. Then I shall put the 
whole article in the Recorp. He is dis- 
cussing the smear campaign, which the 
country now knows has been inspired 
by White House sources, and which is 
being launched throughout America by 
every individual in and out of public 
life who can be induced to participate 
in the disgraceful smears against one of 
the greatest Americans in the history of 
our Republic. Mr. Lawrence suggests 
that we get back to the facts before 
anyone tries to smear a great American 
like Douglas MacArthur, whether we 
agree with his policy or not. It is ap- 
parent that they are very definitely at- 
tempting to smear him as they smeared 
Herbert Hoover in 1931 and 1932. 

First, Mr. Lawrence says: 

For the White House declaration that the 
Joint Chiefs had unanimously recommended 
the President's action is a half-truth. 


He does not call it a lie. He calls it 
a half-truth. 

He says: 

The facts are these: 

1. There was no meeting of the Joint 
Chiefs and no action of a formal nature taken 
by the Joint Chiefs. , 
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David Lawrence is one of the most 
highly respected and able newspapermen 
in America. He makes that as a cate- 
gorical statement. If he is right, the 
White House has falsified its statement, 
David Lawrence says it told a “half 
truth.” 

Certainly in this debate the American 
public has the right to know whether 
we can rely upon statements coming 
from the White House éven though they 
be politically inspired and are a part of 
an organized smear campaign against 
MacArthur. 

If I may, I should like to have per- 
mission to insert in the Recorp the en- 
tire article by David Lawrence at the 
conclusion of the Senator’s remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit A.) 

Mr. MUNDT. I now quote paragraph 
numbered 5 from the article by David 
Lawrence: 

5. Not a single recommendation of a for- 
mal nature is in the record to show that 
the Joint Chiefs took cognizance of any 
military insubordination or preferred any 
such charge against General MacArthur. 
Yet Members of Congress have been saying 
so in a chorus for several days just as if 
General MacArthur, after 52 years of mili- 

service, did not know what was and 
was not a military order or instruction. 


Has the Senator from Indiana any 
recollection of hearing persons in high 
places accuse General MacArthur dur- 
ing the past 2 weeks of military insubor- 
dination? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Oh, yes. That has 
been one of the hues and cries. 

Mr. MUNDT. Does the Senator from 
Indiana share with the Senator from 
South Dakota grave concern that a re- 
spectable newspaperman like David Law- 
rence should say on his own responsi- 
bility that there is no such record of any 
such insubordination? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I do not think there 
is any. 

Mr. MUNDT. Does not the Senator 
from Indiana agree that certainly the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
and the Senate Committee on Armed 
Services, when they talk with Douglas 
MacArthur, will have a responsibility 
as Senators, in open and public, recorded 
hearings, to get at the truth in that kind 
of disgusting controversy, and ascertain 
wherein lie the facts? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Certainly. 

Mr. MUNDT. I quote another para- 
graph from the article by David Law- 
rence: 

6. General MacArthur’s summary dis- 
missal was not recommended by any military 
man since it meant he was instantly relieved 
and not only could not say farewell to his 
troops but had no opportunity to turn over 
the complicated affairs of his command to a 
successor. 


Does not the Senator from Indiana 
agree, therefore, that our duly appointed 
committees have a responsibility, in pub- 
lic, open, and recorded hearings, to find 
out whether it was President Truman or 
Dean Acheson who insisted that General 
MacArthur should go, or whether the 
lame excuse they now offer is indeed the 
fact—that they were acting upon recom- 
mendations of the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 
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tion about it. 

Mr. MUNDT. In my opinion the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff have some responsibility 
too. They are important men, They 
are distinguished Americans. They too 
stand before the bar of history. They 
have been dragged in by the heels by 
politicians, as a part of this debate. I 
would be proud of any member of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff who had the courage 
and patriotism to stand up on his re- 
sponsibility and tell America the truth, 
whatever it is. If his head must roll, 
because the king can do no wrong, the 
American people will praise any member 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff who will tell 
us wherein lies the truth in this labyrinth 
of fiction and falsehood by which it is 
attempted to deceive and delude the 
American people. 

I read the next paragraph from the 
article by David Lawrence. 

7. Not a single piece of evidence exists 
that General MacArthur failed to carry out 
the policies of the President and the Depart- 
ment of State in his post as Supreme Allied 
Commander in Japan. 


That is important. If we are to ex- 
pend lives so freely in Korea, as a very 
small handful of articulate Democratic 
Senators have suggested, at least the 
mothers and fathers of the boys, and 
their relatives, as well as the parents of 
boys yet to be shipped overseas to be ex- 
pended, have a right to know who is 
lying at the top in America. And what 
is the purpose of the bloody sacrifice? 

I read that statement again, because 
someone is not telling the truth 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
have only about five minutes more, be- 
fore I must leave the Chamber. 

Mr. MUNDT. If I may, I should like 
to read one further paragraph. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Very well. 

Mr. MUNDT. David Lawrence con- 
tinues: 

7. Not a single piece of evidence exists 
that General MacArthur failed to carry out 
the policies of the President and the Depart- 
ment of State in his post as supreme allied 
commander in Japan. Though it wasn’t 
necessary to relieve him of his command 
when General Ridgway was given command 
of UN operations in Korea, the President 
swept General MacArthur from all three of 
his posts and gave the impression that this 
action was based on the “unanimous recom- 
mendation” of the Joint Chiefs. 

Small wonder that America is disunited, 
for, when military men are compelled to 
become scapegoats in petty political blunders, 
respect for institutions of military impor- 
tance can hardly be enhanced. 


I hope the Joint Chiefs of Staff will 
be permitted, in a public hearing, to re- 
move themselves from the indictment of 
being scapegoats for the politicians in 
the White House. 

Mr, CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
know that I shall be repeating a little, 
but I must do so, and then I shall take 
my seat. 

Why did the President of the United 
States do what he did in respect to the 
Nationalist troops on Formosa when the 
war in Korea broke out? What was the 
purpose? When the war in Korea began 
the President sent the Seventh Fleet and 
said in substance to the Chinese Nation- 
alists, “You dare not leave Formosa.” I 
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think he also said to the Chinese Com- 
munists, “If you make any effort to cross 
over to Formosa, you will have trouble 
with our fleet.” 

Why did he do that? Did he do it 
because he did not want the Chinese 
Nationalists, who are members of the 
United Nations, to take part in the Ko- 
rean War? Did he do it, as some tell us, 
in order to protect Formosa against the 
Chinese Nationalists? Did he do it be- 
cause he was fearful that if the Chinese 
Nationalists invaded the mainland of 
China or entered the Korean War the 
Chinese Communists would be brought 
into the Korean War? Just why did he 
do it? The war has been in progress 
for nearly a year. Why have the Chi- 
nese Nationalists been denied the oppor- 
tunity of participating in the war in 
Korea? I do not know whether Chiang 
Kai-shek has 600,000 troops, 6,000,000, 
60,000, or only 60. The number must be 
somewhere between zero and 600,000 be- 
cause I have heard both those figures 
used. 

I should like to know the answers to 
these questions. The American people 
want to know. I am sure that the Amer- 
ican boys fighting in Korea want to 
know. I know that the families of the 
boys who have lost their lives in Korea 
want to know why 100,000 Chinese Na- 
tionalists, who are members of the 
United Nations, are not allowed to par- 
ticipate in the war in Korea. 

How could Russia or the Chinese Com- 
munists take offense at the Chinese Na- 
tionalists fighting in this war, any more 
than they would take offense at the 
Turks, the Greeks, the British, the 
French, or the Americans fighting in the 
war? I want to know why the Chinese 
Nationalists have been kept out. I want 
to know who has been helping whom. 

No one can ever make me believe, and 
I think no one can ever make any fair- 
minded person believe, that denying the 
Chinese Nationalists the right to send 
50,000 men to Korea to join what was 
General MacArthur’s army, and is now 
General Ridgway’s army is in the best 
interests of the United States. It could 
not have been anything but in the best 
interests of the United Nations. What 
kind of a United Nations have we, Mr. 
President, if we say to 50 or more mem- 
bers of that organization, “You may fight 
in this war,” and then to one of them, 
“You do not dare to take part in this 
war. We are going to put our Navy in 
there to see that you do not leave For- 
mosa and fightin this war.” I ask again, 
What kind of a United Nations do we 
have? 

We are furnishing more than 90 per- 
cent of the troops engaged in combat in 
Korea. We are furnishing more than 
90 percent of the materials and the 
money to conduct the campaign, and 90 
percent of the casualties are American 
soldiers. The Chinese Nationalist Gov- 
ernment is the one member of the United 
Nations that really want to get into the 
fight. Why? Because the Chinese on 
Formosa are citizens of China, were resi- 
dents of China, and want to return to 
China and regain control of their coun- 
try. They want to oust the Red Chinese 
Government which has driven them out, 
and regain control of their country. 
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They are patriots. They have said and 
continue to say, We want to get into 
this fight.” Yet here in America, 9,000 
miles away, our Government says, “No, 
you stay out of this fight. We are not 
going to let you get into it. We are go- 
ing to send American boys to fight; boys 
from Indiana, Ohio, Texas, Washington, 
California, and all the other States. 
They are going to Korea to do the fight- 
ing. We do not want you Nationalist 
Chinese in this fight.” That is what the 
position taken by our Government 
amounts to. Perhaps I am exaggerating 
it a little bit. It is my intention to 
exaggerate it, only so as to show how 
ridiculous our position appears to me 
to be. 

I return to the question I have re- 
peatedly asked: “You, who are opposed 
to the Chinese Nationalists taking part 
in the war, who have you been protect- 
ing? Whose best interests have you 
been working for? Have you been work- 
ing for the best interests of the United 
Nations, the best interests of America, 
or have you been working for the best in- 
terests of our enemies?” 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for one question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Indiana yield to the 
Senator from Utah? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. Is it not a fact that 
when the United Nations issued is rec- 
ommendations that the free nations of 
the world help defend the South Ko- 
reans, that was a general invitation to 
all other members of the United Nations 
to take part? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Of course it was. 
If it was not, I think we ought to resign 
from the United Nations. But of course 
it was, Mr. President. Who sent troops? 
The United States sent more than 90 
percent. Other nations have sent some 
troops, some very few troops and other 
nations no troops. Yet, a great Ameri- 
can, General MacArthur, who had been 
in the Far East for many years, who 
was in charge of the war in Korea, 
saw 60,000 American boys become casual- 
ties, an average of 1,400 or 1,500 a week. 
The Americans fighting there needed 
help. They needed additional troops. 
On Formosa there were 600,000 men who 
could help fight. Perhaps that number 
is exaggerated. Maybe there were not 
that many. Ido not care about the exact 
figures, but many Chinese troops were on 
Formosa, ready to fight. They were 
there and they wanted to help our sol- 
diers fight. But they were told by our 
Government, “You can not come over 
and help us. We do not want any help 
from you.” And this great General, 
MacArthur, saw the casualty lists com- 
ing in of American soldiers, at the rate 
of 1,500 or more a week. 

Mr. President, what would you have 
done had you been in his place? Our 
soldiers in Korea were told “You can 
fight only in this little area, on this little 
peninsula. You can build up all the 
Manpower you can; you can have a pool 
of men, and a pool of supplies and bases, 
but all must be outside an imaginary 
line. You dare not even fly a plane over 
that line to take a look at what the 
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enemy is building up in the way of forces 
to fight against you. Let them continue 
to build up their forces beyond that 
imaginary line. You can fight them only 
if you fight them in a given area.” 

Mr. President, what would you have 
done had you been over in Korea con- 
ducting that campaign? I ask, Mr. Pres- 
ident, what would you have done when 
the policy seemed to be one of waiting, 
one of delay, a policy of sacrificing 
American boys, with the enemy killing 
them as they found them like sitting 
ducks, our boys not being given a chance 
to maneuver or properly to defend them- 
selves until something would happen in 
the very dim future. 

What would you have done, Mr. Presi- 
dent? The great general in command in 
Korea had a plan, and he tried to give it 
to the heads of our Government, but they 
would not listen tohim. They kept snip- 
ing at him, sniping at him, and finally 
fired him. He then came back and told 
the Congress, in the joint meeting, what 
his policies were, what his thoughts, his 
ideas, and his feelings were. Yet, from 
that day until now there are those who 
will stand on the floor of the United 
States Senate and say, “That man is in- 
terested only in one thing, and that is 
starting world war III.“ 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Have we 
not heard it said repeatedly that the 
administration favored the suppression 
of aggression wherever it reared its ugly 
head? 

Mr.CAPEHART. Yes. Imadea note 
of what was said on the floor of the 
Senate today. It was either the able 
Senator from New York (Mr. LEHMAN] 
or the able Senator from Connecticut 
{Mr. McMaxuon] who stated on the floor 
today, “We stand ready to fight commu- 
nism all over the world.” 

Mr. BUTLER of Maryland. Has it 
reared its ugly head at the fountain 
source in Red China or has it not? 

Mr. CAPEHART. If it has not then 
I simply do not understand the English 
language as I read the reports from 
day to day in the newspapers. Of course 
it has. But there are those who would 
make a warmonger out of a great Amer- 
ican, a great general, because he ad- 
vocated the use of Nationalist Chinese 
troops, troops who represent a mem- 
ber of the United Nations. If troops 
from a member of the United Nations 
cannot be used to fight the aggressor in 
this war, then I ask: What sort of an 
organization is the United Nations? 

General MacArthur also advocated 
that he be permitted to send airplanes 
over Manchuria, and to fight the enemy 
there in the same way that every other 
general has always been permitted to 
fight in all wars in which the United 
States, or for that matter any other na- 
tion, has ever been engaged. I doubt 
if ever in the history of the world one 
hand of a general has been tied behind 
him as has been the case with General 
MacArthur in this war. Yet it is said 
he wants to start world war III. 

General MacArthur wanted to block- 
ade the Chinese coast. Why should we 
not blockade the Chinese coast? Why 
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should we permit our enemy, who is kill- 
ing our boys every day, freely to receive 
materials of war which will help him win 
the fight against us? Why should we 
not try to prevent such materials reach- 


ing the enemy? There is nothing new ` 


about blockades, 

General MacArthur spoke about a 
blockade, in which we would have the 
right to discover what cargo ships sail- 
ing to the enemy contained, and if ships 
carried cargoes of materials that would 
help the Chinese Communists to win the 
war, materials that would help them 
kill American boys, such materials could 
justifiably be prevented from reaching 
the enemy. That is what the general 
was talking about, and nothing else can 
be made out of his statement. For all 
that he is called a warmonger. I say, 
God help those who are indulging in any 
such name calling. Let us pray to God 
for them because they know not what 
they.are doing. 

What is their policy? I said a mo- 
ment ago that they are opposed to quit- 
ting, they are opposed to fighting, they 
are opposed to winning, they are op- 
posed to receiving help from Chiang Kai- 
shek, and they are opposed to General 
MacArthur. 

They have convinced me—I have had 
such a notion for a long time, in fact— 
that we should do either of two things: 
either we should go ahead and win the 
fight in Korea or we should get out of 
that country. After listening to the Sen- 
ators on the other side speak in the Sen- 
ate today and after considering the pic- 
ture they paint of the hopelessness of 
the entire situation in Korea, I think we 
should withdraw from Korea. I should 
think they would be happy to have us 
retire from Korea, and that they would 
be the ones who would be advocating 
such a course, because they themselves 
say that we cannot possibly win, but 
that the only thing for the American 
boys who are in Korea to do is to stay 
there like sitting ducks and be killed. 
At some time in the future—those who 
advocate that policy do not say at what 
time in the future it will occur but they 
simply say that at some time in the fu- 
ture, somewhere, perhaps we can make 
an honorable peace. Perhaps they think 
we can appease the Communists in some 
way; but we are not told whether that 
will happen in 30 months or 30 years. 

Mr. President, I can understand why 
the seats on my left in this Chamber are 
empty and why the Senators whose seats 
are on the other side of the aisle do not 
wish to listen now. What is their plan? 
I listened to it earlier today, as it was 
presented to us by two Democratic Sen- 
ators. 

Mr. President, much as I dislike to 
walk away from a fight [laughter], yet 
because of what I have heard earlier 
today from Senators on the other side 
of the aisle, whose remarks at least have 
helped me to come to this conclusion, 
after listening to the remarks of other 
Senators who take the contrary posi- 
tion, after listening to those who call 
General MacArthur a warmonger, I have 
come to the conclusion, from their own 
reasoning, from their own lips, from their 
oa logic, that we had better get out of 

rea, 
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Mr. President, Senators on the other 
side say that we cannot win the Korean 
war. Although the seats on the Demo- 
cratic side are empty at the moment, yet 
several Senators who sat there earlier 
this afternoon said we could not win 
that war. That is their conclusion, not 
mine. So I ask you, Mr. President, what 
good does it do us to hold a little corner 
of Korea that is almost entirely moun- 
tainous? What good does it do us to 
hold it, either from a military stand- 
point or from any other standpoint? 

Mr. President, I have learned much 
today from what I have heard from Sen- 
ators on the other side of the aisle, and 
that is that the policy of the adminis- 
tration—for I suppose that the able Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. LEHMAN] and 
the able Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
McManon], who have spoken today, 
were speaking for the administration— 
is that it is impossible to win the war 
in Korea, but that we are going to keep 
our boys there on an imaginary line, with 
X number of them killed, wounded, crip- 
pled, or taken prisoner every day, until 
some time in the future—and they do 
not tell us when that time will be—we 
find some way of bringing about an hon- 
orable peace or until we find some way 
of appeasement or until something hap- 
pens to put a stup to the Korean War. 

Mr. President, after that has been 
accomplished, if it should be, shall we 
have prevented what the able Senator 
from Connecticut said this afternoon is 
the possibility that the Russians might 
bomb the Capitol Building in which we 
now stand—in fact, might bomb it before 
midnight? 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Lone in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Indiana yield to the Senator from 
South Dakota? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. I wonder whether the 
Senator from Indiana would agree with 
me that perhaps the complete emptiness 
of the seats on the Democratic side of 
the Chamber is rather symbolic of the 
complete emptiness of any hopefulness 
in the administration’s war policy in 
Korea? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Would 
the Senator care to suggest the absence 
of a quorum—and then the clerk will 
call the roll and more Senators will be 
present to listen to the Senator from 
Indiana? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I shall suggest that 
in a moment. 

Mr. President, I think I have said 
about all I care to say. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, is 
the Senator now yielding the floor? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I am not yet yield- 
ing the floor. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CAPEHART. Does the Senator 
from Utah wish to ask a question? 

Mr. WATKINS. No; I wish to obtain 
the floor. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, again 
I say, God help us when we have those 
who would advocate sacrificing the lives 
of American boys in a war or in a situa- 
tion in Korea which they themselves say 


is absolutely hopeless, which they them- _ 
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selves say we do not have a single chance 
of winning. Yet, Mr. President, they 
would keep your boy and my boy and the 
boys of other Americans in Korea, fight- 
ing and dying in a war which they them- 
selves say those boys can never win. 
That seems to be the policy of the ad- 
ministration, and evidently it is, be- 
cause the two Democratie Senators who 
have spoken today seem to head the list 
of those who are trying to make the 
American people believe that General 
MacArthur is a warmonger. Shame on 
them. They should be more careful in 
what they say, if it is not the policy of 
the administration. 

So, Mr. President, I simply say, in 
closing, God bless America. All of us 
had better start praying. 


EXHIBIT A 


JOINT CHIEFS ON A POLITICAL LIMB—WHAITE 
HousE STATEMENTS ON GENERAL Mac- 
ARTHUR'S DISMISSAL ARE IN VARIANCE WITH 
WHAT ACTUALLY HAPPENED 


(By David Lawrence) 


It's a new experience and a very uncom- 
fortable one for the United States Joint 
Chiefs of Staff to be dragged into the center 
of a bitter political controversy. 

There is, moreover, a serious discrepancy 
between what the White House has been 
saying officially—as to the unanimous rec- 
ommendations of the Joint Chiefs in the 
MacArthur case—and what actually hap- 
pened. 

The first chapter—the initiative—in the 
controversy was the administration’s sanc- 
tion of a speech by General Bradley, Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, last 
Wednesday in Chicago. This was the day 
before General MacArthur was due to pre- 
sent his case to a joint meeting of Congress, 
The big headline in the Wednesday after- 
noon papers was “General Bradley blasts 
MacArthur’s views.“ The explanation of- 
fered for this advanced rebuttal was that 
General Bradley had for a long time sched- 
uled the engagement and had to deliver the 

h. 


The general could as readily have talked 
about universal military training or some- 
thing else unrelated to the MacArthur 
episode. 

But once the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
spoke out it was natural that General Mac- 
Arthur in his Thursday address should re- 
veal that his own military recommendations 
had been approved in the past by the Joint 
Chiefs. 

Not content with one blunder, the admin- 
istration then went from the frying pan into 
the fire with another statement. This one, 
while issued at the Pentagon, was actually 
directed by the White House. It came imme- 
diately after General MacArthur's speech to 
Congress on Thursday, and the full text of 
it reads as follows: 

“In response to inquiries from the press 
concerning General MacArthur's reference to 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, a Pentagon spokes- 
man said the White House had authorized 
him to state that the action taken by the 
President in relieving General MacArthur was 
based upon the unanimous recommenda- 
tions of the President’s principal civilian and 
military advisers, including the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. The reasons for General MacAr- 
thur’s relief have been stated previously by 
the President.” 

Now the foregoing gives the impression 
that General MacArthur's reference to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff in his address to Con- 
gress had to do with his removal. Not a word 
of his address had any reference to that 
point. He merely outlined his own military 
recommendations about the prosecution of 
the war in Korea and stated that the Joint 
Chiefs had supported his proposals. 
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This latter point, therefore, the White 
House in its statement did not deny at all, 
though a local paper headlined its front- 
page article: MacArthur Says Joint Chiefs 
Shared His Views but Pentagon Declares They 
Favored Ouster. 

This was natural in view of the misleading 
Official statement. For the White House dec- 
laration that the Joint Chiefs had unani- 
mously recommended the President’s action 
is a half truth. 

The facts are these: 

1. There was no meeting of the Joint 
Chiefs and no action of a formal nature 
taken by the Joint Chiefs. 

2. There was a meeting in which civilians 
and military men met with the President 
who asked their views about the controversy 
and they generally felt that since Mr. Tru- 
man and General MacArthur differed in 
foreign policy there should be a replacement, 

3. The timing of the replacement and the 
method of making the replacement was not 
agreed upon, this being left to the President 
to decide. 

4. Some of those present at the meeting 
had their first news of what the President 
finally decided when they read the news- 
papers on Wednesday morning, April 11. 

5. Not a single recommendation of a 
formal nature is in the record to show that 
the Joint Chiefs took cognizance of any mili- 
tary insubordination or preferred any such 
charge against General MacArthur. Yet 
Members of Congress have been saying so 
in a chorus for several days just as if Gen- 
eral MacArthur, after 52 years of military 
service, did not know what was and was 
not a military order or instruction. 

6. General MacArthur's summary dismissal 
Was not recommended by any military man 
since it meant he was instantly relieved and 
not only could not say farewell to his troops 
but had no opportunity to turn over the 
complicated affairs of his command to a 
successor, 

7. Not a single piece of evidence exists 
that General MacArthur failed to carry out 
the policies of the President and the Depart- 
ment of State in his post as supreme allied 
commander in Japan. Though it was not 
necessary to relieve him of his command 
when General Ridgway was given command 
of UN operations in Korea, the President 
swept General MacArthur from all three of 
his posts and gave the impression that this 
action was based on the “unanimous recom- 
mendation” of the Joint Chiefs. 

Small wonder that America is disunited. 
For, when military men are compelled to 
become the scapegoats in petty political 
blunders, respect for institutions of military 
importance can hardly be enhanced. 


Mr. McCARTHY obtained the floor. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
am glad to yield to the Senator from 
Ohio, if it is understood that by do- 
ing so, I do not lose my right to the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I have 
asked the Senator from Wisconsin to 
yield the floor to me at this time because 
I have some things which I wish to read 
into the Recorp—not insert into the 
Recorp, but actually read into the REC- 
orD—things which are very pertinent to 
what has been occurring in the Senate 
Chamber this afternoon. 

I have been listening to the cries of 
the administration’s sponsors for peace 
in the world; and yet there is no peace. 
Until the actions of the administration 
mesh with their words, their proclama- 
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tions are but hollow-sounding phrases, 
so far as I am concerned. 

Mr. President, I wish to read into the 
Recorp something which appears in this 
week’s United States News and World 
Report. It is an editorial by one who 
has great powers of observation and 
who has time to think and who has the 
ability to put into words his sound, 
courageous, constructive thinking. The 
article I shall now read is entitled, “A 
Salute To Courage,” and is by David 
Lawrence. The article is only several 
columns in length, so it is short enough 
for me to read it into the Recorp at this 
time. 

Said he: 

[From United States News and World Report 
of April 27, 1951] 


A SALUTE TO COURAGE 
(By David Lawrence) 


Out of the clouds of despair and frustra- 
tion, out of the months of discouragement 
and floundering policy has come at last a 
symbol of hope. 

It emerged last week in every city and 
hamlet, in every home in America, It was 
the simple, unrestrained American en- 
thusiasm and admiration for and apprecia- 
tion of human courage. 

It came in the form of a demonstration for 
Douglas MacArthur—the man who fought 
victoriously at the head of the “Rainbow” 
Division on the fields of France in World War 
I, the man who saw the Stars and Stripes 
hauled down in surrender at Bataan at the* 
start of World War II and, undaunted, led 
our troops back from Australia, over the 
mountains of New Guinea, and, by a series of 
hazardous amphibious landings, came in 
triumph to liberate the Philippines and 
finally to receive the Japanese surrender in 
Tokyo Bay. 

The chapter is unparalleled in our history. 
The record of General MacArthur as a soldier 
is unmatched in the annals of our country. 
No man has for so long held positions of 
high command on active assignment in the 
field, with continuing responsibilities of such 
transcendent importance. 

But it was not to him as a soldier alone 
that his countrymen paid him honor. His 
great achievements as a statesman stand out, 
too. Only 6 years ago he was marching into 
a conquered country at the head of victorious 
armies. Today those same conquered people 
worship him as a friend, as a statesman who, 
in civil as well as military affairs—applying 
rare tact and an extraordinary administra- 
tive capacity—implanted the roots of democ- 
racy and reform and struck a blow at mili- 
tarism itself. 

In the east General MacArthur stands as 
a symbol of American idealism, as the very 
embcdiment of American hopes and aspira- 
tions for the free world—for an end, as he 
put it in his eloquent address to Congress, 
to colonialism and the tyrannies of the ex- 
ploiting classes, a beginning of better gov- 
ernment and higher standards of living for 
the common man in Asia. 

But while these finer points of statesman- 
ship will come to be recognized more fully 
in time and will live long in history, the 
American people mingled resentment and 
enthusiasm in their demonstration last week. 
They had seen a great soldier dismissed from 
his command at the hands of a politician. 
The country by its applause was repudiating 
petty politics—the deep freezes and the 
mink coats, the impulsive insults to the 
Marine Corps, and the whole sickening list 
of acts which are beneath the dignity and 
the good taste and the good manners of a 
President of the United States. 

Yes, as Commander in Chief, he can, as 
in a totalitarian state, purge high miiltary 
officers. 
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Yes; he can remove the head of the Navy, 
as he did in October 1949, for daring to 
testify under oath before a congressional 
committee and tell the truth about our naval 
weaknesses, 

Yes; he can summarily dismiss the heaa 
of our occupation forces in Japan, where no 
disregard of orders has even been charged. 

And, yes, he can with one blow impose 
the sentence of death on the military rec- 
ord of a great general and detach him from 
his command so quickly that he could not 
have that final privilege so dear to a mili- 
tary man—to say a few words of farewell to 
his troops. 

Yes; he has the legal right to do all this. 

But, as President Truman sought to pun- 
ish General MacArthur, he forgot that in- 
grained in all of us is a sense of fairness 
which no official reprimand can tarnish or 
destroy. 

In acclaiming Douglas MacArthur, how- 
ever, the American people are primarily pay- 
ing tribute to the American soldier of to- 
day—the men who die for us in Korea while 
an unmoral and weak-kneed administration 
preaches defeatism even as it seeks, by innu- 
endoes and smears, to persuade the American 
people that the whole episode is just a dis- 
obedience of orders. 

The welcome to MacArthur means that 
the American people are grateful for the 
valor and sacrifices of their sons on the field 
of battle. They are not cynical as the bands 
play and the flag flies. Like the Members 
of Congress and veteran military officers who 
stood in tears in the House of Representa- 
tives last week and applauded a great man— 
they are not ashamed to cry. 

For this still is America—the America of 
our forefathers, the America of the illus- 
trious years of past history, the America that 
will some day see through the guilt of phony 
liberalism and cynical disdain for patriot- 
ism and love of fatherland. 

This America that General MacArthur 
aroused is not an America of petty politics 
and tricky manipulation of public power. It 
is not an America of double talk which 
denounces yet embraces appeasement. It is 
not an America of cowardice. It is an Amer- 
ica of resoluteness and courage and sacrifice. 
It is an America that applauds the man of 
honest convictions. It is an America that 
demands and must have a new leadership. 


Mr. President, I read that because it 
so well voices the sentiments which have 
been expressed to the Senator from Ohio 
in about 10,000 letters which he has 
received from constituents in his own 
great State. Only 10 of those letters 
have approved the action of the Presi- 
dent, and they were based upon a power 
which we all recognize, the power of the 
civilian Commander in Chief over the 
officers of the Army. The sentiments 
expressed by correspondents in my State 
are more unanimous than those which 
have been expressed in letters received 
by most Senators, because of the fact 
that from central Ohio came the One 
Hundred and Sixty-sixth Regiment in 
World War I, which fought under Gen- 
eral MacArthur in France, and because 
oi the fact that from Ohio came the vic- 
torious Thirty-seventh Division, under 
the leadership of Gen. Robert S. Beight- 
ler, who likewise fought under General 
MacArthur in World War I, which divi- 
sion won so many battles in the Pacific, 
and, with the First Cavalry, was the first 
to enter the city of Manila and bring 
about its downfall. 

If the Senator from Wisconsin will 
permit, I wish to emphasize one more 
point. It is the fact that in the same 
Magazine there is carried an interview 
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with General Stratemeyer, commander 
of the Far East Air Forces. As appears 
from page 18 of that magazine, he is 
asked the question: 

Do you think that we could meet and stop 
completely any air offensive against us? 


His answer was: 

You can't stop a determined air offensive 
unless you can get at the facility from which 
it originates As you know, going north of 
the Yalu River is not permissible, and as 
a consequence our stopping of air attacks 
can't be airtight. All we can do is to be as 
alert to it as possible, try to outguess them, 
and catch them in the air if and when they 
come’ over. 


The further question was then asked: 

Precisely how would any Chinese air offen- 
sive against our ground troops affect our 
present air support? 


General Stratemeyer answered by 
saying: 

It means simply this: The air-ground sup- 
port that the Eighth Army has been used to, 
and which we are giving daily, would be cut 
down proportionately to the strength of the 
enemy air offensive. If we don't blunt that 
air offensive, it means our d forces 
are going to get hit and our installations in 
the rear will get hit. I am concerned also 
about my own air facilities in Korea, which 
can be attacked from the air. 

The enemy can hit me where I am based, 
but I can’t hit him. However, I am going to 
hit him in North Korea—any place that I can 
fini him on the ground, and I am going to 
hit any facility that he can use—that is, in 
North Korea. 


He was asked the further question: 

If they throw an effective air offensive in, 
it would seem that would constitute the 
greatest threat the UN army faces in North 
Korea, wouldn’t it? 


He answered: 
I agree with you 100 percent. 


He then proceeded to say that we can 
only destroy the fields in North Korea, 
but it would be a simple and easy task 
for the Chinese Communist forces, or the 
Russians, whichever it might be, to come 
in with airplanes overnight to one of 
these fields which had been camouflaged, 
and which their masters had camou- 
flaged, attack on the following day, and 
then race back to their so-called sanctu- 
ary in Manchuria. 

Mr. President, it is not fair to our boys 
who are fighting there to permit them to 
be bombed from the sky, when we have 
no possibility of attacking before the 
bombing takes place, and yet it is ad- 
mitted by all on the other side—and has 


been admitted this afternoon—that if- 


enemy planes come over, we shall have 
to follow them back. Why should we 
stand by without the power to defend 
against the attack before it takes place, 
and be required to sacrifice American 
lives before we finally make up our minds 
as to what we are going to do regarding 
the accruing air attack in Manchuria? 

I have but one more paragraph. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for one question? 

Mr. BRICKER. I yield. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I think the Senator 
from Ohio has made an excellent point. 
He participated in World War I. I, my- 
self, was in World War II. I believe we 
learned the same fundamentals, how- 
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ever, namely, that in combat either a 
man must be prepared to kill or to be 
killed; he kills the other man before that 
man kills him, or he is killed by the 
other man. Is not that correct? 

Mr. BRICKER. That is exactly cor- 
rect. That is the rule of war. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I believe the Sen- 
ator will agree that never before in our 
history have we come to the point where 
the administration has said to the 
soldier, “Do not kill the enemy first, be- 
cause, if you do, you will make him mad.” 
Is that not correct? 

Mr. BRICKER, In the whole annals 
of history I have never heard anything 
comparable to the situation under which 
the American boys are fighting in Korea, 

Mr. McCARTHY. Another question. 
I note the argument from the other side 
of the aisle that, if we fight back, if we 
allow our men to protect themselves, if 
they try to fight in order to save their 
lives, then the war in China will be ex- 
tended. I received a letter from the son 
of one of my farmer friends i. Wiscon- 
sin, in which I think he answered that 
argument very well. He said, “I have 
read all about this matter of extending 
the war in China. I would like to know, 
where are we in Asia, except in Korea?” 
He said, “ I do not think they can hit us 
where we ain't.“ 

I should like to have some of my 
friends on the other side of the aisle tell 
us how we can answer that farm boy. 
They talk about extending the war, but 
how in God’s world can it be extended 
unless we land troops? 

Mr. BRICKER. I will say to the Sen- 
ator that it seems to me that the only 
ones who can extend the war are the 
Chinese, In other words, if we are de- 
termined not to go in, the only thing we 
ask on this side of the aisle is to be able 
to protect the American boys in Korea, 
and permit them to do the things for 
which they were sent to Korea. 

Mr. McCARTHY. There is no way in 
which the Chinese can extend the war 
against us in China, even if we do hit 
back. 

Mr. BRICKER. If we are not in China 
they cannot. There is no way in which 
we can incite them to do any more than 
they are now doing in Korea, because 
they are there in full strength now. I 
think they are accumulating air power 
from Russia, and possibly submarines. 
I do not know about that, but I do not 
believe we should wait until they drive 
us out before we make up our minds 
what we should do. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Will the Senator 
from Ohio agree with me that, regard- 
less of arguments on either side of the 
aisle, there is one fact which stands out 
and which no one can successfully con- 
tradict, namely, that so long as we tie 
the hands of General Stratemeyer and 
our other generals in that theater, so 
long as we tell them they cannot fight 
back, so long as we let Chinese Com- 
munist planes come over and kill our 
American boys—and as we both know, 
they have knocked down, roughly, 184 
American planes already—so long as 
we follow that type of reasoning, more 
American boys will die than would die if 
we followed General MacArthur's advice 
and destroyed their planes? 
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Mr. BRICKER. The Senator is abso- 
lutely correct. It is as absurd, illogical, 
and unpatriotic a position the admin- 
istration has taken as was its position 
when it said that Korea was not in the 
perimeter of defense and we should not 
sacrifice an American boy. When the 
enemy came down from North Korea 
the President of the United States re- 
versed his policy, and our Army went 
into action without being prepared to 
do so, and without consultation, as we 
were told in the joint meeting by Gen- 
eral MacArthur, who, I think we all 
agree, knows as much about the far- 
eastern situation as does any other mil- 
itary man in the world. 

Mr. McCARTHY. In connection with 
the argument that we should not fight 
China and should not allow our men to 
protect themselves, because, if we do, the 
Russians may intervene, does the Sena- 
tor agree with me that if fishting back 
and protecting the lives of American 
boys means that Russia will come into 
the conflict, then we should realize once 
and for all that when the time comes— 
and I hope it has not yet come, even 
though some of our good friends argue 
that it has—that this Nation is too 
cowardly to fight, and is going to whine 
and whimper and not protect its sol- 
diers, then this country certainly de- 
serves no longer to exist as a nation. 

Mr. BRICKER. I do not think it will 
exist very long as a nation if that kind 
of an attitude sweeps across it. But, 
thank God, as the result of the princi- 
ples of a great man standing against 
mediocrity in government, General 
MacArthur has shown us the way, and 
there is nothing we can do about Russia 
either coming in or staying out. If Rus- 
sia thinks it is to her advantage, she will 
come in, regardless of what we do, and 
if she does not think it is to her ad- 
vantage, she will stay out. There is 
nothing we can do which will affect 
Russia’s moving in. In my judgment, 
she will not move in, in the Orient, until 
she is in a strong position at home and 
in the European sector of Russia. 

Mr. President, there is one further 
thing I desire to read, if the Senator 
from Wisconsin will permit. It is a let- 
ter which I received today from a per- 
sonal friend of mine who is a civilian 
adviser in Korea and, as a result of his 
being a civilian, the administration will 
not be able to fire him for what he may 
say. This letter reached my office this 
morning, and I wish to read from it as 
follows: 

While you doubtless know much more 
about the Korean problem than I, neverthe- 
less, and at the risk of repetition I would like 
to give you a run-down on things as they 
look from here. 


This letter was sent from Pusan, 
Korea, on the 11th day of April 1951. I 
read further: 

In the first place, Korea needs every kind 
of assistance that she can get. Presently, 
there is plenty of aid on the military level 
with one significant exception: The reservoir 
of some 500,000 Koreans, now in training 
camps is not being utilized despite the pleas 
of the Korean Government. Valuable time 
is being wasted, time in which these men 
could be properly trained and adequately 
armed. No matter how the war comes out, 
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Korean manpower is going to be a key fac- 
tor and if the UN forces disengage them- 
selves for any reason, the peace of the 
Orient will be largely dependent on the 
ability of the present Korean Government to 
defend its borders no matter where those 
borders may be. Anything less than an ade- 
quate force will insure ultimate Communist 
domination on this peninsula. The myth 
that South Koreans can't fight has been 
pretty well exploded in combat, The North 
Koreans were better troops initially because 
the Russians had trained them for 5 years 
while the Americans sat on their tails in the 
south. The difference between North and 
South Koreans as fighting men is about the 
same as the difference between men from 
Cleveland and men from Cincinnati. It’s 
all in the training and equipment, 


Mr. President, there is one further 
paragraph which I should like to read, 
because it refers to the issue which is 
presently under consideration: 

Many of the things that I have said will 
be challenged by those in high places. The 
same ones who want to tie MacArthur's 
hands and secretly long to appease the Com- 
munists, 


I may say that this letter was written 
before the dismissal of General Mac- 
Arthur: 

Those are the people who are making 
world war III inevitable. We don’t need to 
buy time with space here. What we need is a 
classic, all-out licking of Communist China 
with the gates of mercy firmly closed. And 
MacArthur's the lad that can do it. 

This Manchurian sanctuary theory goes 
over like a lead balloon with the Koreans 
and Chinese Nationalists. All they can see 
from it is stalemate and continued killing for 
no purpose. They don’t understand a way 
that has rules which apply only to one 
side—and, by golly, neither do I. 


Mr. President, that comes from a man 
who was a colonel in the First World 
War, a civilian in Korea at this time, and 
who has studied the Korean people, the 
Korean system of government, and Ko- 
rean enterprises. 

Mr. President, I wish to express a word 
of appreciation to the Senator from Wis- 
consin for permitting me to insert these 
matters in the Recorp at this time. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
understand there are five or six Senators 
who want me to yield, which I shall be 
glad to do, if I do not, by yielding, lose 
my right to the floor. 

I want to give the Senate and the 
Nation a report on a very expert job 
which the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion has done in investigating a complete 
case under our espionage laws, and I in- 
tend to give the Senate a picture of what 
the Department of Justice is doing in the 
case, and what part the State Depart- 
ment is trying to play in that espionage 
case. 

SUSPENSION OF CERTAIN IMPORT TAXES 
ON COPPER 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts with the understanding that 
I do not thereby lose the floor. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bur- 
LER of Maryland in the chair). Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator may proceed. 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator for his courtesy. I 
shall not take more than 2 minutes. 

On March 1 I introduced Senate Joint 
Resolution 41, to suspend certain import 
taxes on copper. The Committee on 
Finance considered the joint resolution 
along with the bill which is now the un- 
finished business of the Senate. The 
committee has very wisely, I believe, re- 
ported H. R. 3336, which would suspend 
certain import taxes on copper. It is in 
the same form in which the bill passed 
the House. 

I am interested at this time in seeing 
the import tax on copper suspended, 
because I come from an industrial 
State, and many of the companies which 
operate in my State need copper in their 
business. They need it to keep men and 
women employed. 

I should like to quote from a few of the 
letters which I have received. The first 
is from the Culver Stearns Manufactur- 
ing Co., of Worcester: 

Our company is one of the immediate vic- 
tims of the impositior of the 2 cents per 
pound duty on imported copper that became 
effective on July 17, after the same 2-cent 
duty had been suspended on this critical 
material for the past several years. * * * 
This is a matter of vital importance to our 
company and to literally thousands of other 
small concerns manufacturing electrical and 
electronic parts for immediate usage in 
many military establishments around the 
country. 


From the Bird Machine Co., South 
Walpole, I quote: 

I am writing to ask your support and en- 
dorsement of the bill suspending the import 
tax on copper. I recommend this because 
we, as large users of copper, recognize the 
significance and importance of the order and 
the necessity of providing this particular 
type of legislation at this time. 


I have had similar letters from the 
United States Bobbin & Shuttle Co. of 
Lawrence; from the Atlas Tack Corp. of 
Fairhaven; from the Revere Copper & 
Brass Co.; from the Merrill & Usher Co. 
of Worcester; from the New England 
Council; Millers Falls Co., manufacturers 
of tools; the General Electric Co. 

I know when I was in the Governor’s 
office the General Electric Co. was the 
largest single employer of labor in Mas- 
sachusets and I believe it still is. I men- 
tion these companies to show the wide 
variety of industrial concerns that are 
dependent in more or less degree upon 
copper. We all know that the National 
Production Authority has taken steps to 
allocate copper. In a letter which I have 
from the NPA they say: 

As you probably know, the copper situa- 
tion is extremely critical and it is essential 
that the National Production Authority take 
all the necessary measures to provide suffi- 
cient copper to meet the defense and war- 
supporting requirements. 


The enactment of suspension of the 
tax on copper is recommended by the 
Department of Defense, the Department 
of Interior, the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the Department of State, and the 
Department of Commerce. 

The estimated demand for copper is 
placed at 1,992,000 tons for the current 
year, Through the allocation orders of 
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the NPA this was reduced by approxi- 
mately 300,000 tons, making 1,692,000 
tons. Even so, the supply of copper 
available to meet this demand, as esti- 
mated by the NPA, is slightly less than 
1,500,000 tons. In 1951, according to in- 
formal estimates of the Department of 
Interior domestic mine production was 
950,000 tons. The rest of the copper that 
we must use must be imported. It is per- 
fectly clear to me that we should en- 
courage in every way bringing copper 
into this country to meet the urgent de- 
mands in this time of emergency. The 
escape clause of the bill which is before 
us would in my opinion amply protect 
the interest of the mines in this country 
and at the same time tend to be fair to 
the users of copper wherever they may 
be located, and I am, of course, particu- 
larly thinking of the industries, large and 
small, in my own State of Massachusetts 
who must have a continued supply of 
copper if they are going to continue to 
operate and employ the men and women 
who now work in their factories. 

I hope the bill will be passed. I thank 
the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield so that I 
may ask a question of the Senator from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Ishall be glad to 
yield, with the understanding that I do 
not thereby lose the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MALONE. Is the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts aware of 
the fact that everything manufactured 
by the companies to which he has re- 
ferred is protected by a 50 to 65 percent 
duty or import fee? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I do not know 
the amount of the import fee. I realize 
that there are some tariffs in effect. 

Mr. MALONE. Is it not the old story, 
that everyone wants free trade in the 
raw materials he uses—and copper would 
be the raw material in this case—and 
a 60 to 80 percent duty on what he 
sells? Does the distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts understand that to 
be the fact? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I understand 
the point which the Senator from Ne- 
vada is making. I would say that when 
the domestic supply of copper can fill 
the needs of the country I shall be very 
glad to sit down with the Senator and 
talk to him about the question of the 
tariff. 

Mr. MALONE. If the Senator from 
Wisconsin will further yield, I should 
like to ask the distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts if he is in favor 
of free trade in every material of which 
our country does not produce a sufficient 
quantity for its own use. If he is for 
free trade, he would be for free trade 
on eight or nine minerals in the strategic 
class. We would be out of them in no 
time at all if none was mined in this 
country. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I respectfully 
say to my colleague from Nevada that 
I would not commit myself to any such 
generalities. 

Mr. MALONE. Is the Senator aware 
of the fact that the textile industry and 
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other industries in Massachusetts could 
not live 60 days without a tariff? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I would not 
agree with that statement in its entirety, 
but I agree that the tariff helps them. 

Mr. MALONE. I thank the Senator, 

Mr. McCARTHY, Mr. President, per- 
haps I can answer for the Senator from 
Massachusetts by saying that he is 
against free trade in textiles and 
watches. 

Mr. MALONE. And in clothespins. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I would say to 
my distinguished colleague from Wis- 
consin that I will not bring up those arti- 
cles unless he also includes something 
about fur. 

Mr. MALONE. And clothespins. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may yield 
for a brief speech by the distinguished 
Senator from Utah, without my losing 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


REVISION OF ITALIAN PEACE TREATY 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I wish 
to report to the Senate on a subject 
which was considered by the Senate some 
time ago, and to bring the Senate up to 
date on what has happened since then. 

The Department of State has turned 
its back on the United States Senate. 

It is reported in the press that Italy’s 
Foreign Minister has made representa- 
tions to the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, and France urging that they ease 
up on the military provisions of the Ital- 
ian Peace Treaty of 1947 and permit 
Italy to rearm in the interest of self-de- 
fense and the defense of Western Eu- 
rope. It is further reported in the press 
that the Western powers, including the 
United States, have refused to move in 
the direction of relieving Italy of the 
limitation on Italy’s defense forces, 

The rejection by the Department of 
State of Italy’s plea for permission to 
rearm is a direct affront to the United 
States Senate. It is a deliberate refusal 
to accede to the wishes of the United 
States Senate. 

On April 2, 1951, the Senate declared 
its will that the United States Govern- 
ment should seek to eliminate those pro- 
visions of the existing treaty with Italy 
which impose limitations upon the mili- 
tary strength of Italy and prevent the 
performance by Italy of her military 
obligations under the North Atlantic 
Treaty. 

No less than 67 Senators voted on 
April 2, 1951, for an amendment to Sen- 
ate Resolution 99 which expressed the 
sense of the Senate that the military pro- 
visions of the Italian Peace Treaty be 
renounced by the United States. Three 
additional Senators went on record as 
not voting but in favor of the amend- 
ment. Thus, 70 Senators joined in a de- 
mand that the Department of State take 
action to revise the military provisions 
of the Italian Peace Treaty. 

The vote of the Senate for revision of 
the Italian Peace Treaty was bipartisan. 
No less than 22 of the 42 Democratic Sen- 
ators who were present when the matter 
of revising the Italian Peace Treaty came 

to a vote cast their votes in favor of re- 
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vision. Two additional Democratic Sen- 
ators who were not present and not vot- 
ing announced that if present they would 
have voted “yea.” That means that 23 
of the 49 Democratic Members of the 
Senate favor Cenunciation of the mili- 
tary provisions of the Italian Treaty. 

No less than 45 of the 47 Republican 
Members of the Senate voted “yea.” The 
late Republican Senator Vandenberg was 
absent because of illness and therefore is 
recorded as “not voting.” 

The Republican Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Younc], who is also re- 
corded as “not voting,” was present but 
did not vote because of a pairing ar- 
rangement. He announced, however, 
that if he were at liberty to vote he 
would have voted “yea.” That means 
that 46 of the 47 Republican Members 
of the Senate are on record as in favor 
of rectification of the military provisions 
of the Italian Peace Treaty. 

In the face of the fact that 70 of the 
96 Members of the United States Senate 
want the military provisions of the 
treaty denounced, the Department of 
State has the gall to refuse to take action 
on Italy’s plea for the right to rearm. 

When ‘Italy declared war on Great 
Britain and France on June 10, 1940, she 
had in the neighborhood of 8,000,000 
men in her regular and reserve forces, 
She had a strong navy and a.good air 
force, 

The Italian Peace Treaty puts a limit 
of 300,000 on the number of men Italy 
may have under arms, Her navy may 
not exceed 25,000 officersand men. Her 
air force may not exceed 25,000 men. 
Her army, including frontier guards, may 
not exceed 185,000 combat, service, and 
overhead personnel, The total of all 
these is 300,000. The treaty also allows 
Italy to have 65,000 carabinieri—a kind 
of internal police force. 

Article 64 of the Italian Peace Treaty 
allows Italy only 200 fighter and recon- 
naissance planes and 150 transport, 
training, and other types of planes. The 
total of all these is 350. 

Article 54 allows Italy only 200 tanks. 

Article 59 prohibits Italy from con- 
structing, acquiring, or even replacing 
battleships and prohibits her from even 
so much as experimenting with aircraft 
carriers, submarines, motor torpedo 
boats, or specialized types of assault 
craft. 

Article 51 of the treaty prohibits Italy 
from possessing, constructing, or even 
experimenting with atomic weapons, 
self-propelled or guided missiles, sea 
mines, torpedoes, and guns with a range 
of more than 30 kilometers. 

While Italy stands disarmed and help- 
less, the satellite states of Rumania, 
Bulgaria, and Hungary are building up 
their strength and openly violating simi- 
lar treaty restrictions. 

The treaty of peace with Rumania 
limits the Rumanian Army to 138,000 
men. It is reported that Rumania has 
300,000 men under arms. 

The treaty of peace with Bulgaria lim- 
its the Bulgarian Army to 65,500 men. 
It is reported that Bulgaria has 195,000 
men under arms. 

The treaty of peace with Hungary 


limits Hungarian armed strength to 70,- _ 
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000 men. It is reported that Hungary 
has 165,000 men under arms. 

Taken together, the three satellite 
states of Rumania, Bulgaria, and Hun- 
gary have a reported armed strength of 
660,000 men—more than double the 
number of men under arms permitted by 
the peace treaties of 1947. 

In addition to these forces, it is re- 
ported that Russia has 60,000 troops in 
Hungary and Rumania to guard her 
supply lines to Austria. It is also re- 
ported that Russia has no less than 3,000 
so-called military advisers in Bulgaria 
and 35,000 occupation troops in Austria. 

There is little doubt that the satellite 
states of Hungary, Bulgaria, and Ru- 
mania are openly flaunting the military 
restrictions contained in their peace 
treaties with the allied and associated 
powers. Italy, on the other hand, is dis- 
armed and helpless. If she continues to 
adhere to the military provisions of the 
peace treaty, she can neither defend her 
own borders nor can she do her part as 
one of the 12 Atlantic Pact nations. 

The failure of the Department of State 
to proceed promptly for the revision of 
the military provisions of the Italian 
peace treaty works a gross injustice on 
Italy because it keeps Italy militarily 
weak while her enemies arm and prepare 
for war. It works a gross injustice on 
the United States because it forces the 
United States to send American men 
and boys to Europe to defend Italy and 
the other nations of Western Europe 
while Italy’s men and boys are com- 
pelled to sit on the sidelines. 

Section 6 of the Senate Resolution 99 
approved the plans of the President and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff to send four 
additional divisions of American ground 
forces to Western Europe. Section 8 of 
Senate Resolution 99 expressed the sense 
of the Senate that the United States 
Government should seek to eliminate all 
provisions of the existing treaty with 
Italy which impose limitations on the 
military strength of Italy and prevent 
her from performing her obligations 
under the North Atlantic Treaty to con- 
tribute to the full extent of her capacity 
to the defense of Western Europe. Con- 
tinued delay in the elimination of the 
restrictive provisions in the treaty merely 
makes it more and more likely that the 
United States will have to send more and 
more troops to Europe. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Recorp, at the con- 
clusion of my remarks, a clipping from 
the Washington Post of April 15, 1951, 
entitled “Italy Urging Big 3 To Lift Arms 
Ceiling”; also a second clipping from the 
April 15 issue of the Washington Evening 
Star entitled “Italy Informally Asks for 
Easing Terms of Peace Treaty”; also 
a clipping of an article by the noted 
foreign-affairs columnist Constantine 
Brown which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Evening Star and other newspapers 
throughout the country on April 5, 1951. 
These articles taken together picture the 
injustice which is being perpetrated on 
Italy by the deliberate refusal of the 
Department of State to take action to 
right the wrongs contained in the Italian 
peace treaty of 1947. 
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There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington (D. C.) Post of April 
15, 1951] 
IraLy Urcinc Bic THREE To LIFT ARMS 
CEN Bur Powers WAIT 


Italy has urged the United States, Britain, 
and France practically to renounce the peace 
treaty which placed a ceiling on its armed 
forces, it was learned yesterday. 

The western powers have agreed informally 
to take no action on the request pending 
conclusion of any Big Four Foreign Min- 
isters’ talks which may develop out of the 
deputies’ conference in Paris. 

But informants said the three western 
powers would begin active consideration of 
ways to allow Italy to increase her armed 
strength about treaty limits if Russia re- 
jects a Big Four check on the inflated 
Hungarian, Bulgarian, and Rumanian Armies. 

The 1947 Italian peace treaty limits Italy's 
Army, Navy, and Air Force to 300,000 men, 
and bars bombing planes, tanks, atomic 
weapons, and major fortifications. Wash- 
ington, London, and Paris are seeking to dis- 
courage talk about treaty revisions now. 

The Italian request asked for a three- 
power declaration announcing the “moral 
extinction of the peace treaty” and full part- 
nership by Italy with the West in the re- 
armament program. The request was com- 
municated several weeks ago to French For- 
eign Minister Robert Schuman by Italian 
Foreign Minister Count Carlo Sforza. 

Action would develop quickly on the 
Italian request if the Russian satellites con- 
tinued to threaten Italy's security. The plea 
lent new importance to the Big Four depu- 
tles“ talks. 

United States Minister to France Charles 
E. Bohlen left Washington yesterday for 
Paris to resume his role in the talks. 


[From the Washington (D. C.) Evening Star 
of April 15, 1951] 

Iraty INFORMALLY ASKS FOR EASING TERMS 
OF PEACE TREATY 


Paris, April 14.—Italy has made informal 
representations to friendly powers in an ef- 
fort to ease the terms of her peace treaty, 
Foreign Minister Carlo Sforza said today. 

He said he had relayed “some manifesta- 
tions on my mind on what the feeling is in 
Italy,” without presenting formal docu- 
ments. 

The feeling in Italy, according to informed 
diplomats here, is that the Allied peace treaty 
is preventing Italy from contributing her 
full share to the Atlantic community's Eu- 
ropean defense against communism, 


FORCES LIMITED TO 300,000 


The peace treaty was signed and ratified 
in 1947. It limits Italy’s armed forces to 
just under 300,000 men, including land, sea, 
and air. It also blueprints the type of arma- 
ments, planes, and ships Italy can have and 
what kind of scientific experiments she can 
make. 

In Paris for completion of the Schuman 
plan for pooling West European coal and 
steel Count Sforza refused to elaborate on 
the text of his representations. Nor would 
he list precisely the nations which received 
them. 

It was learned, however, that notes have 
been sent to France, Britain, and the United 
States, saying the terms of the treaty are 
hampering Italy’s role in the Western World. 

ITALIAN LEADER EXPECTED 

The Italians are participating in the At- 
lantic Army headed by General Eisenhower 
and his Supreme Headquarters Allied Pow- 
ers in Europe. An Italian general is expected 
to be appointed soon to command the south- 
ern sector. 
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The French Foreign Office said there was 
no formal document on file from Italy on 
the matter of the peace treaty, but a spokes- 
man said such a representation as Count 
Sforza mentioned may haye been made di- 
rectly to Foreign Minister Robert Schuman, 


[From the Washington (D. C.) Evening Star 
of April 5, 1951] 


PLEDGES GIVEN TO ITALY BROKEN—SENATE 
LIKELY To Make Gross Errors IN DECI- 
stons ON Won Arrams MADE UNDER 
PRESSURE 


(By Constantine Brown) 


The long debate in the Senate over wheth- 
er President Truman has. the right to send 
troops to Europe without congressional con- 
sent under the provisions of the North At- 
lantic Pact has brought out one important 
fact which so far has received little notice. 

This is that the Senate is likely to make 
gross errors when it votes on international 
matters under pressure from the adminis- 
tration. 

An amendment offered last Tuesday by 
Senator WATKINS, of Utah, was approved by 
an overwhelming majority. It provided that 
it was the sense of the Senate that the peace 
treaty with Italy, which prevents that nation 
from contributing substantially to Western 
defense, should be changed, 

Its passage has only academic value. It is 
unlikely that the signatories will do much 
about the matter. But the large vote favor- 
ing such a step indicates that the United 
States Senate, which voted for its ratifica- 
tion 4 years ago, realizes that it was a bad 
treaty, which should never have been ap- 
proved. The affirmative vote was obtained 
only through intense pressure from the ad- 
ministration. 

The spokesmen of the bipartisan policy, 
Senators ConNaLLY and Vandenberg, urged 
the Democratic and Republican Members to 
cast a favorable vote, not because the treaty 
was flawless but for the sake of maintaining 
a united front with the U. S. S. R. 

A large group of Republican Senators sup- 
ported by a number of Democrats were de- 
termined to defeat it. They knew the sordid 
behind-the-scenes maneuvers which pre- 
ceded that ratification of the peace treaty 
by the Italian National Assembly. 

Italy's Premier Alcide de Gasperi had vis- 
ited Washington, where he attempted to ob- 
tain some modification of the Paris agree- 
ment of 1946. He had received some vague 
words of encouragement. Upon his return 
to Rome, he was immediately approached by 
the British Ambassador, who urged him 
strongly not to attempt to change anything 
in the treaty. ` 

The British diplomat informed Mr. de 
Gasperi that any attempt to interfere with 
the peace treaty would have adverse conse- 
quences for Italy, such as the refusal of the 
Western powers to permit Italy to join the 
United Nations and refusal of economic and 
financial support by the Western nations for 
Italy's recovery. Our Ambassador in Rome, 
James C. Dunn, could do nothing but sup- 
port his British colleague lukewarmly. 

Meanwhile, however, a number of Italian- 
American societies began to talk to members 
of the Senate, urging them to reject the 
treaty. Their arguments were not confined 
to the ill effects on Italy in the future, but 
its immorality. 

All the promises we made to the Italians 
at the time they decided to break with the 
Germans were disregarded. All the pledges 
given them in good faith by General Eisen- 
hower to get them to join the Allies as co- 
belligerents were throwr in the wastebasket. 

Positive proofs, contained in documents 
and exchanges of letters between the Allies 
and Marshal Badoglio’s government, were 
given the Senators. Spokesmen for the 
Italian-American societies spent days in 
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Washington buttonholing Senators and ad- 
vising them of the pitfalls of that treaty. 

A few days before the matter came to a 
vote, the representatives of the Italian- 
Americans disappeared from Washington. 
The Senators who wanted their support in 
the final battle on the floor of the Senate 
could not even contact them. 

This mystery eventually was solved. The 
spokesmen for the administration, fearing 
defeat approached the Italian-American lead- 
ers through local political channels and in 
some manner or another convinced them to 
hold their fire and stop the lobby for rejec- 
tion of the peace treaty signed a year earlier 
in Paris. 

The votes needed for ratification thus were 
obtained. Senators CONNALLY and Vanden- 
berg convinced their colleagues that while 
the treaty was not all we may have wanted, 
it was the best we could get. Four years 
now have elapsed. Italy is still not a mem- 
ber of the United Nations. Russia has ve- 
toed its repeated attempts to join that or- 
ganization. 

Thanks to America's unilateral efforts, 
Italy was saved from economic chaos. But 
this had nothing to do with the treaty itself. 
But now, when it appears essential that Italy 
be allowed to develop its national defense 
in accordance with the North Atlantic 
Treaty, she is being handicapped by the pro- 
visions of the peace treaty, which limit dras- 
tically her armament. 

The Watkins resolution will not help. 
But it did prove the harm which can be 
caused when the Senate votes on interna- 
tional matters under pressure from the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government. 


Mr. WATKINS. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Wisconsin for giv- 
ing me this opportunity. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the junior Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin be permitted to 
yield to me without his losing the floor. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I cannot 
hear the distinguished Senator. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to yield to the 
Senator from Idaho without losing the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


GENERAL MacARTHUR AND AMERICAN 
FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. WELKER. The junior Senator 
from Idaho rises to answer some points 
which were made this afternoon by three 
distinguished Senators on the Demo- 
cratic side of the aisle who referred to us 
of the Republican Party as being those 
of the war party. They might say slan- 
derous things of General MacArthur; 
they might call him a warmonger, but 
I point out that the reception given Gen- 
eral MacArthur by the American people 
shows what their reaction to such a 
statement would be. General MacAr- 
thur can very well take care of himself. 
I would have those distinguished, learned 
Senators on the other side of the aisle 
know that when they call the junior Sen- 
ator from Idaho a member of a war party 
and a warmonger I shall stand up and 
say “Nay.” Such a charge is ridiculous, 
it is absurd, and such a statement is on 
about as low a level as any statement one 
politician can make with 1espect to an- 
other. 

Mr. President, I come from a small 
State with approximately 600,000 popu- 
lation. I receive the same type of letters 
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that Democratic Senators receive. 
Those who write them speak of the dead, 
the wounded, and the missing. My case 
may be a little bit different from that of 
some other Senators, because I know 
4 out of 10 boys of my State whose names 
are referred to in those letters when the 
casualty list of the dead, missing, and 
wounded are mentioned. I have known 
them since their childhood, I know their 
parents and loved ones who suffer also. 
The war hits me just as terribly as it does 
the Members on the Democratic side of 
the aisle. 

Mr. President, let us have an end to 
this nonsense. Let us have an end to 
Senators on one side of the aisle stand- 
ing on the floor, and, like children, mak- 
ing remarks about Members on the other 
side, saying, “They want war while we 
want peace.” 

I say to the Democratic Senators, 
think a minute. Who sent us to the 
United States Senate? It was the Amer- 
ican people who live and vote in our re- 
spective States. When Senators on the 
other side say we on this side are war- 
mongers they are saying that the people 
of the States who sent us here are in 
fact warmongers. Nothing could be 
more ridiculous. 

The spokesmen for the administration 
had better have a little audition on this 
subject before they speak. They had 
better read the letters they receive more 
carefully for a change, and not try to 
build up a sham defense for an unde- 
fensible act in firing General MacArthur 
when no defense is possible. 

Mr. President, I desire to address my- 
self to a few of the remarks made by 
my friend the distinguished Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. McManon], A 
few moments ago he advocated the sav- 
ing of Europe at any price. I, Mr. Presi- 
dent, advocate the saving of free peoples 
all over the world. I do not think any 
freedom-loving people can be sacrificed. 

Not as a military expert, but merely 
as a fellow American, I want the Senator 
from Connecticut to go back with me to 
the time when our situation in Korea 
was not quite so good, when the Red 
Chinese came across the line and we 
began our tragic retreat. It seemed that 
overnight the morale of the people of 
Europe dropped away down. The reason 
it went down was because that retreat 
seemed to be the best evidence that we 
of the great and powerful America could 
not whip the North Koreans. 

Iam now advised, and I am sure it is a 
fact, that our situation in Korea is not 
quite so good this very day. Where now 
is the morale of England, the England 
the Senator wants to save? We must 
have a morale and a strong one in Eng- 
land and Europe if we can save them. 

Mr. President, the people of Korea, our 
boys in Korea, the mothers and the 
loved ones of our soldiers of Korea, did 
not have a paid lobbyist who was regis- 
tered with the Secretary of the Senate, 
to influence the American people to fight 
for freedom in Korea. This business of 
troops for Europe, saving Europe, and 
saving England, is a bit embarrassing. 
Do Senators realize that when we were 
debating the question of troops for 
Europe there was a paid lobbyist in 
Washington advocating that we send our 
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power and strength to Europe? A com- 
mittee called Committee on the Present 
Danger had one Tracy Vorhees here to 
lobby for troops and aid to Europe, while 
our boys in Korea bled and suffered and 
tried to fight a war with both hands tied 
behind their backs. 

While all this was going on in America, 
what was happening in Korea? We 
found the very disgraceful fact that we 
could not use one of our allies to fight 
one of their own battles and help us in 
our battles in Korea. When the Chinese 
Nationalists offered to help us fight in 
Korea we said “nay” to them, although 
they were a member of the United Na- 
tions. On the other hand, we saw our 
long-time ally, England, send shipload 
after shipload of provisions to the enemy 
we were seeking to destroy, and advocate 
the surrender of Formosa and the seat- 
ing of Red China in the United Nations. 

What kind of unity can we secure in 
this Nation, Mr. President, if day after 
day we on this side of the aisle, who are 
just as red-blooded Americans as any 
Senator on the other side of the aisle, are 
accused of being warmongers and mem- 
bers of a war party? There may be some 
illusions about that matter an the part 
of some on the other side of the aisle, but 
I think the American people can take 
care of that situation come November 
1952. The people know who is the war 
party if my mail can be taken as any 
indication of their thinking. 

That great general, MacArthur, has 
been maligned, embarrassed, slandered 
and ridiculed by the hatchet men of 
the Democratic Party, I desire to read, 
Mr, President, for the first time a state- 
ment which came over the ticker a mo- 
ment ago. It shows how far the Demo- 
cratic Senators can be wrong in their 
defense of the President in the firing of 
General MacArthur. I read: 

Maj. Gen. Courtney Whitney said today 
Lt. Gen. Matthew Ridgway had proposed to 
Pentagon that Chinese troops on Formosa 
be sent into battle. He told reporters Ridg- 
way made the proposal “after analyzing the 
situation.” Apparently soon after his ar- 
rival in Korea and while MacArthur was 
still in supreme command. He said all 
senior officers in the Far East, including 
Lt. Gen. George E. Stratemeyer, air com- 
mander, and Vice Admiral Charles Turney 
Joy, in charge of naval operations, also fa- 
vored use of Chiang Kai-shek’s troops, 


Further on the ticker: 


Joe Short and Pentagon had no comment 


on this. 

Whitney, when asked about the group 
which opened MacArthur for President office 
in New York, said, “They could go home.” 


Now what remains of the case of the 
Democrats who cry that General Mac- 
Arthur was fired because he wanted to 
lead us into world war III? 

Mr. President, it is time for us to be 
fair, it is time for us to have a most 
searching cross examination as to what 
is happening in Korea, and what is hap- 
pening in the Pentagon, and what is 
happening in the White House and, 
above all, what is happening in Secre- 
tary Acheson’s State Department. 

Mr. President, I listened with interest 
to the statement made by the senior 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Mc- 


Maxon] about “silver bullets” by which 
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we might be able to buy freedom for 
our friends throughout the world. I 
think I would be joined by every Mem- 
ber of the Senate in saying, “How won- 
derful it would be if that really could 
be done.” But $100,000,000,000 has been 
spent in the past 5 years in trying to 
buy some friends and some allies, and 
where are they today when we need 
them most? In little Korea we supply 
90 percent of the men and materials 
while England carries on her trade with 
the enemy. 

Mr. President, does it look very much 
like we are going to accomplish much 
with the Russians, the Communists, by 
trying to buy their friendship? For 
more than 700 years those people have 
known no freedom. Even after the 
French Revolution they had no freedom. 
What makes the administration feel we 
can do anything with money that would 
make them respectful freedom-loving 
people? 

What can we expect to gain by the 
methods now being pursued? We are 
losing 1,500 men a week in Korea. Yet 
those who are pursuing the present 
policy say they are biding time, they are 
saving democracy, and that the boys 
whose lives have been sacrificed will not 
have lost their lives in vain, while we 
open our purses again and send out 
great amounts under the point 4 pro- 
gram in an attempt to get such peoples 
to be our friends. I cannot follow those 
who advocate such a policy. It is illogi- 
cal and not sound. If money will save 
us, let us bring our boys home and save 
their lives while we are expcrimenting 
with buying the friendship of other 
nations. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WELKER. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. Will the Senator 
from Idaho explain to the Senate and 
for the Recorp, how many ships, how 
many planes, and how many men he is 
informed it will take to carry on the 
operation in China which has been rec- 
ommended by General MacArthur? 
Does the Senator care to say how many 
men, how many planes, and how many 
ships it will take to carry out the recom- 
mendations of General MacArthur? 

Mr. WELKER. Of course, I should be 
glad to give the Senator my advice, but 
I have no advice on that point. I as- 
sume General Bradley and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff know something about 
that. General Bradley made a party 
line speech in Chicago in an attempt to 
slander and embarrass the man who 
should know. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WELKER. I wish to continue my 
answer. I assume, perhaps, we should 
let our ally in Formosa do a little think- 
ing about the matter. Our ally has 
600,000 men which he tells us are ready 
to help us. I say they will do the an- 
swering if they are ready to go into 
battle. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Idaho yield to the Senator 
from Connecticut for a question? 

Mr, WELKER. I yield. 
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Mr. McMAHON. The Senator has re- 
ferred to the Joint Chiefs of Staff as 
knowing what it will take to carry out 
General MacArthur’s recommendations. 
So I take it the Senator has no opinion 
as to whether or not it would require 
5,000,000 American boys and 5,000 air- 
planes to carry out General MacArthur’s 
recommendations. But if the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff should say that it would, 
then I take it the Senator would join 
in a strategic decision to carry on that 
kind of a military operation? Is that 
what I am to understand? 

Mr. WELKER. I am sorry, but my 
attention was distracted for a moment. 
Will the Senator repeat the last part of 
the question? 

Mr. McMAHON. I say to the Senator 
from Idaho that as I understand, he has 
no information—and I am not blaming 
the Senator because he has not any in- 
formation—inasmuch as General Mac- 
Arthur has yet to tell the American 
people how many men, how many guns, 
how many planes, how many ships would 
be required for the kind of an operation 
he has proposed, I assume, to the Joint 
Chiefs, before he proposed it to the 
American people. 

I may say to the Senator from Idaho 
that I, for one, will be very much in- 
terested when General MacArthur finally 
appears before committees of Congress— 
for I, too, regret that he has not been 
able to appear before now—and we can 
ask those questions of him and can get 
his answers to them. 

I simply wish to point out to the Sen- 
ator that he is recommending a military 
course, without any bill of particulars 
as to the American blood, bone, muscle, 
and matériel will be required by it. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I shall 
answer the Senator. The Senator from 
Connecticut, like the other Senators on 
his side of the aisle, is attempting to 
read into this debate the charge that 
General MacArthur tried to advocate an 
all-out land war against the Chinese. 
Nothing could be further from the truth 
from General MacArthur’s own words. 
I assume that we now have in Korea 
sufficient forces to bomb the nests of the 
Red Chinese where they are, and that 
we do not need any more help in that 
connection. We do need help from the 
administration, from the State Depart- 
ment, and from the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
rather than to have them attempt to 
knock off the head of the greatest mili- 
tary leader of our couniry. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. WELKER. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. Iam glad the Sena- 
tor from Idaho is restrained in his de- 
scription of General MacArthur, and 
that he rightfully refers to General Mac- 
Arthur as a great military leader, and 
does not refer to him in the terms used 
by one of the Members of the House of 
Representatives, who, the other day, de- 
clared that we had listened, if you please, 
to the word of God. 

Mr. WELKER. Well, Mr. President, I 
would be very very glad to take the word 
of General MacArthur, rather than take 
the word of Dean Acheson or the word of 
any of his crew. I think General Mac- 
Arthur’s words were about the most 
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sacred words I have heard in the 44 years 
of my young life. Mr. President, the 
Senators of the opposition who wish to 
slander and ridicule General MacArthur 
may keep that up if they will; but the 
American people are watching what each 
one of us is doing here and the American 
people are listening to what each one of 
us is saying here. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WELKER. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. I do not know 
whether the Senator from Idaho is re- 
ferring to what I said or not; but I held 
the floor for about 1 hour and 15 min- 
utes today, and curing that time the 
debate got rather spirited and rather 
intense. However, I am not aware that 
anything I said could he interpreted, 
even if interpreted unfairly, as a reflec- 
tion on General MacArthur personally. 

Let me say to the Senator from 
Idaho 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, does 
the Senator from Connecticut wish to 
ask me a question? 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I 
hope the Senator from Idaho will in- 
dulge me—and I know he will—for just 
a moment. Let me say that I believe, 
with the Senator from Idaho, that per- 
sonalities, recriminations, accusations, 
calling Secretary Acheson General 
Acheson,” slandering the President of 
the United States, carrying on against 
our President the worst campaign that 
has been carried on against a President 
in the history of the United States, are 
wrong. I believe we should not carry on 
a campaign against General MacAr- 
thur. On the contrary, what we must 
do is coolly and dispassionately examine 
the course which General MacArthur 
advocates and the course which is advo- 
cated by the administration. So long as 
I take part in this debate, that is the 
approach I shall intend to make, and 
it is the approach which I hope I made 
in my remarks in the Senate earlier to- 
day—a purely intellectual approach to 
one of the gravest problems which ever 
has been presented to this or any other 
country and its administration. I want 
the Senator from Idaho to understand 
that clearly and correctly. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, I hope 
to have the floor at some time this after- 
noon, 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I 
appreciate the indulgence of the Senator 
from Idaho. I say to him that we have 
not come to the point where any one 
man can make a speech and in it can 
enunciate a policy which may result in 
the destruction of 150,000,000 people, 
without having their representatives who 
serve in the Senate of the United States 
rise and comment on those proposals. 
I wish to make that clear. 

I thank the Senator from Idaho very 
much for yielding to me. 

Mr. WELKER. Mr. President, let me 
say that I have followed the Senator 
from Connecticut in the speech he made 
today; and just a few minutes ago the 
Senator from Connecticut attempted to 
ridicule General MacArthur, when the 
Senator referred to a Member of the 
House of Representatives who compared 
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General MacArthur’s words to the words 
of God. Mr. President, those of the 
opposition can “dish it out,” but they 
“can’t take it.“ 

Mr. President, at this time I wish to 
refer to a few facts. 

I shall be glad to see this country unite 
so thoroughly that no one will be criti- 
cized again. I do not think it is whole- 
some to have such criticisms. However, 
Mr. President, for the past week I have 
heard Senators on the other side of the 
aisle say I was a warmonger and that I 
represented a war party. I say to them 
that I am just as responsible to the peo- 
ple of my State as they are to the peo- 
ple of their States; and I think it is 
ridiculous and absurd for any of us to 
say that any Member of the Senate is 
not a patriotic American, regardless of 
the side of the aisle on which he sits in 
this Chamber. If any Senators who are 
speaking for the administration desire— 
I should like them to come to my State 
and tell my people that I want war. 
My people know me—I campaigned last 
fall in a crusade against the stupidity of 
this “police action” war. My people 
knew that I felt it was a terrible dicta- 
torial mistake and I promised them that 
I would work forever to get a peace and 
get our boys back home again. As I 
said before, I am willing to leave it to 
the American people as to who put us in 
this war. I am willing that the chips 
fall where they may—you have for too 
long played the American people as 
fools. 

Mr. President, I differ with the pro- 
posal that we can buy lasting peace with 
silver bullets. Only today I read in the 
newspapers that the Labor Government 
of England is about to be destroyed from 
within. The headline states that Bevan 
assails the United States policy and says 
it threatens the English Labor Govern- 
ment. It is charged there, Mr. President, 
that the United States armament pro- 
posal is a greater threat to the world 
than is the Communist aggression. What 
kind of cooperation are we going to have 
from England with such a Government 
in such a tottering position? 

Mr. President, is it not time for a little 
integration of policy between our allies 
and ourselves? Is it not time for our 
allies to join us in these important ef- 
forts of war or peace? If they do not 
join us we must assume they will never 
want to help us any more than they do 
in Korea. 

This administration and the United 
Nations want us to conduct a war of con- 
tainment in Korea, where we are losing 
1,500 of our boys a week, yet our allies 
do not want to help them. Neither do 
our allies want us to use our ally, Na- 
tionalist China, which is ready, willing, 
and able to help us defeat their and our 
enemy. What is the sensible objection 
to rearming Nationalist China and put- 
ting her to our aid in Korea. Our allies 
seem to take the attitude that we forget 
our Chinese ally and do it mostly alone— 
why, may I ask, do we accept aid from 
Turkey but not from Nationalist China? 

Mr. President, it seems to me that the 
best way to let the Communists know 
that we are prepared is to whip the Com- 
munists in the so-called police action in 
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Korea, and to do it now, without waiting, 
without dilly-dallying. We can bomb 
and destroy their bases and we can whip 
them there, if we obtain the right kind 
of cooperation; but we can never win if 
our boys are slaughtered by the Reds, 
who have a safe haven and marshaling 
area across the Yalu River. 

I am opposed to the proposition that 
we are going to have our boys fight in 
Korea for an indefinite period in a so- 
called holding action, so as to give us 
time to build stronger allies and to build 
up our arms throughout our country. If 
we cannot whip the Communists in 
China, I say it is time either to bring our 
boys home or to tell our so-called friends 
“Either you help us as you should, so 
that we can go down this road together 
on a 50-50 basis’—which is what Eng- 
land and the others must do- or else we 
must stop that war in Korea now.” 

For two long months MacArthur has 
seen the Communists building up across 
the Yalu River. For two long months he 
has begged permission to bomb their 
bases. His requests were met with the 
most disgraceful firing of an American 
general in American history. 

Mr. President, I thank the Senator 
from Wisconsin for yielding this much 
time to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wisconsin has the floor. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, be- 
fore I discuss the case which I wish to 
discuss before the Senate today, I should 
like to insert several matters in the 
RECORD. 


REMOVAL OF COLLECTORS OF INTERNAL 
REVENUE AT ST. LOUIS AND NEW 
YORK 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield to me, 
to permit me to make an insertion in 
the RECORD? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, yes- 
terday I inserted in the Record a letter 
which I addressed to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the Honorable John W. 
Snyder. I should like to read that let- 
ter into the Recor» at this time: 


APRIL 11, 1951. 
Hon. JOHN W. SNYDER, 
Secretary of the Treasury, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr, SECRETARY: On April 4, 1951, you 
relieved Mr. James P. Finnegan of his duties 
as collector of internal revenue in the St. 
Louis, Mo., office. While I congratulate you 
upon this belated action, I am concerned 
that you did not go further and publicly 
outline your reasons for this action, at the 
same time stating what further action you 
contemplate. 

I also believe that you should announce 
what action you plan to take toward clearing 
up the deplorable conditions existing in the 
third district of New York. On at least two 
occasions the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue, Mr. George J. Schoeneman, has called 
the deplorable conditions in that office to 
your attention, and while he presented no 
specific charges against Collector Johnson, 
he did urgently recommend his removal. 

Now that you are recommending that Con- 
gress place another $10,000,000,000 tax in- 
crease on the already overburdened taxpayer, 
it is imperative that we convince the Ameri- 
can people that no favoritism nor any spe- 
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cial protection for anyone will be condoned 
by your Department. 
Yours sincerely, 
JOHN J. WILLIAMS. 


This morning I received a letter in 
reply to that from Mr. Snyder, which I 
should like to read to the Senate. This 
letter, by the way, is dated April 21, It 
was mailed Sunday. The letter is as fol- 
lows: 

THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, April 21, 1951. 
Hon. JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WILLIAMs: Thank you for 
your letter of April 11, 1951. 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
and his staff have indicated to you in some 
detail the steps which have already been 
taken to correct lax administrative condi- 
tions in the Third Collection District of 
New York. While some of the supervisory 
personnel have been withdrawn, there are 
still five men from the Washington head- 
quarters group remaining in that office. 
The effectiveness of the steps taken by this 
group is reflected by the present much im- 
proved condition of that office. 

A few months back Commissioner Schoe- 
neman requested Collector Johnson’s resig- 
nation. As you know, neither the Commis- 
sioner nor I has any power of removal over 
the collector. However, we have been trying 
for some time to find a strong person we 
could recommend to replace Collector John- 
son—one who would be capable of holding 
and improving the gains we have made in the 
work of that office. In our efforts to obtain 
the proper kind of a replacement a number 
of persons have been considered. We have 
found that some did not possess the neces- 
sary qualifications, while others amply qual- 
ified have declined to accept the position. I 
hope that our efforts will soon result in ob- 
taining the right person, Due to the pres- 
ence of the headquarters group, however, 
the work of the office during this time has 
not suffered. 


I might leave the letter for a moment 
to comment on that. It seems rather 
strange that a great city like the city of 
New York should be confronted with 
such a situation; where in that great 
city, this administration has not dur- 
ing the past 12 months, been able to 
find a single individual who, they feel, 
is capable and qualified to assume the 
position of collector of the district in 
New York. I can hardly follow that line 
of reasoning, because I do not think the 
Democratic Party in the State of New 
York, and particularly in that great 
city, has deteriorated to this point, 
Continuing with the letter, I read: 

The collector at St. Louis voluntarily re- 
signed earlier this month. You may rest 
assured that in the event any irregularities 
are found in that office, appropriate steps 
will be taken to effect their correction. I 
am determined that the revenue laws shall 
be administered without partiality or favor. 

Your interest in the effective operation of 
the Bureau is heartening. 

Sincerely, 
JoHN W. SNYDER. 


I wish to read again the third para- 
graph of the letter: 

The collector at St. Louis voluntarily re- 
signed early this month. You may rest as- 
sured that in the event any irregularities are 
found in that office, appropriate steps will 
be taken to effect their correction. 


From this the assumption may readily 
be drawn that it was a voluntary resig- 
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nation, and that there is nothing at 
all wrong in the St. Louis office. While 
I do not have time to comment on this 
now, I do want to read one sentence 
which can be found in a report now 
contained in the files of the Secretary of 
the Treasury. I read from File No. 
S-1-13134-M, dated February 19, 1951, a 
report of the Chief Intelligence Unit of 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue relative 
to the St. Louis office. I am goirg to 
read but one sentence from that file, and 
I read it, for the information of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, who appar- 
ently has overlooked it: 


If the facts which have been developed 
in this investigation should become pub- 
lished, undoubtedly the public would in- 
terpret the entire matter in its worst light, 
a mild form of “shake-down.” 


Mr. President, at a later date, I shall 
discuss the conditions existing both in 
the New York and St. Louis offices at 
greater length. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wisconsin. 


KOREA AND THE REPLACEMENT OF 
GENERAL MacARTHUR 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Record an article from Time magazine, 
entitled “MacArthur Versus Truman.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MACARTHUR VERSUS TRUMAN 


The drama of MacArthur’s removal and 
homecoming obscures a far more important 
fact: President Truman has brought his for- 
eign policy into the open. 

This policy, new in the sense that it was 
publicly stated for the first time, denies to 
the United States the efficient use of its 
power, guarantees to the enemy the initia- 
tive he now has, promises that the United 
States will always fight on the enemy's terms. 
The policy invites the enemy, world commu- 
nism, to involve the United States in scores 
of futile wars or in messy situations like Iran, 
Up to now world war III has been prevented 
by the fact that the United States is stronger 
than communism, The new policy almost 
certainly brings world war III closer because 
it throws away a large part of United States 
strength. 

Truman's speech marked the reversal of a 
trend: Until April 11 Washington had been 
veering toward what might be called “the 
MacArthur view.” Not MacArthur, but the 
pressure of events, was driving many civilian 
and military policy makers—including Tru- 
man—toward a positive, active, hopeful, con- 
structive policy of how to combat Communist 
aggression. For weeks newsmen have been 
hearing from the mouths of some of Tru- 
man’s closest advisers that the passive policy 
of Dean Acheson—“ wait until the dust set- 
tles” in Asia—was losing out. George Mar- 
shall himself was said to be getting very 
interested in new countermeasures against 
the Chinese Communists, 

But when Truman needed—or thought he 
needed—a defense for firing MacArthur he 
turned to Acheson for a brief. Acheson gave 
him one, prepared several days before for the 
purpose of defending Acheson's general view- 
point, Revised for the special situation, this 
speech was admirably suited to the purpose 
Truman had in mind—charging MacArthur 
with trying to extend the war. Apparently 
it did not occur to Truman or Acheson that 
the speech could have another—and far 
greater—effect: Giving communism world- 
wide possession of the strategic initiative. 
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The new policy is an attempt to elevate Tru- 
man’s absence of policy in Korea to the dig- 
nity of a principle with world-wide applica- 
tions. 

The public debate swirls around the firing 
itself. This act, however, is but the symbol 
of a deep cleavage over American policy. 


DID MAC ARTHUR MEDDLE IN NONMILITARY 
MATTERS? 


Truman’s friends say that by firing Mac- 
Arthur he settled a dispute over civilian 
against military supremacy. The Nation’s 
founding fathers were rightly concerned 
over the danger of such a conflict. As it 
turned out, this issue has rarely arisen in 
the United States. The most serious in- 
stance of military insubordination to gov- 
ernmental authority was Gen. Andrew Jack- 
son's seizure of Florida from the Spaniards. 
Only a Californian would view this act of 
Harry Truman’s hero as a catastrophe. 

In each succeeding generation, the tradi- 
tion of civilian supremacy has grown 
stronger. It pervades the whole outlook of 
men as deeply steeped in American prin- 
ciples as Douglas MacArthur, George Mar- 
shall, Dwight Eisenhower, and Omar Brad- 
ley. 

Then there is the charge that MacArthur 
meddled in nonmilitary affairs. Many (per- 
haps most) of the important subjects dealt 
with by high officers of all armies are partly 
military and partly political or economic or 
social or psychological. It is no reflection 
on George Marshall to say that he is the most 
successful congressional lobbyist of his time. 
Reaching agreement with Congressmen on 
the defense objectives and needs of the 
United States was a main part of Marshall’s 
wartime job as Chief of Staff. Such a job 
cannot be performed without reference to 
nonmilitary matters. 

What MacArthur meddled in was defining 
the strategic objective and general plan of 
the Korean war. Up until 10:48 on the 
night of April 11, when Truman finished his 
fateful speech, neither objective nor plan 
had yet been clearly defined. Everybody was 
in on the debate. GI's in Korea were writ- 
ing: “What the hell are we doing here? How 
are we going to win this?” Colonels were 
proclaiming that the long-range strategic 
situation was “untenable.” General Ridg- 
way had said: “I would see no end to the 
military operations unless there were a po- 
litical settlement.” All the columnists from 
Walter Lippmann to Walter Winchell were 
wondering and proposing and punditing over 
the basic strategy of the Korean war. And 
Mr. Truman's own administration was hip- 
deep in plan after plan after plan, trying to 
answer the great question: Where do we go 
from here? 

MAC ARTHUR FOUGHT THE WAR THE WAY 
TRUMAN WANTED 

Over the years in Tokyo, MacArthur had 
formed some conclusions about how to beat 
the enemy. If he had reached no such con- 
clusions he would not have been fit for his 
job. 

The main issue between Truman and Mac- 
Arthur is whether the war should be limited 
to Korea. The record shows that in spite 
of his opinion, MacArthur, a thorough sol- 
dier, fought the war his commander’s way, 
insofar as Truman’s views were known. It 
would have been very easy for MacArthur to 
let incidents happen that would carry the 
war beyond the borders of Korea. Such in- 
cidents have not happened. By strict mili- 
tary discipline, MacArthur has kept filers 
from chasing enemy planes beyond the Yalu 
River. Chinese shipping, bringing supplies 
to the enemy, has been at the mercy of ships 
in MacArthur’s command. Yet Chinese 
ships outside of Korean territorial waters 
have not been sunk, 

Although he was fighting the war Tru- 
man's way, MacArthur let the public know 
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that he did not like Truman’s way. This 
was deliberate on MacArthur's part, and it 
is the strongest point in the case against 
him. A subordinate officer has a right and 
even an obligation to object to any proposed 
course of action that he considers unreason- 
able or unwise. He has no such clear right 
to make his objections public, although in 
these situations many high officers have 
Gone what MacArthur did—and done it more 
udroitly. 

Truman decided that MacArthur’s public 
expression of opinion was hurting the United 
States. In that situation, Truman had three 
courses open to him: 

1. Fire MacArthur. 

2. agree with MacArthur. 

3. Get a clear policy of his own and order 
MacArthur to conform to it. 

MacArthur has great respect for authority. 
During much of his career, he worked under 
chiefs with whom he did not wholly agree. 
He and Roosevelt clashed on global strategy 
fox World War II. The fact that he differed 
with Roosevelt was well known. MacArthur, 
however, fought a highly satisfactory war 
within Roosevelt's over-all strategy, and the 
disagreement never became a scandal. The 
MacArthur-Truman scanda! grew out of the 
fact that MacArthur’s viey on the Korean 
war was firmly stated and well-known while 
Truman's view was still a matter of hot de- 
bate among the President's advisers. 

Every time MacArthur stated his opinion 
of what the strategy should be, he called 
attention to the fact that Washington had 
no idea of how to win the Korean war. 


TRUMAN HAD A RIGHT TO FIRE MAC ARTHUR 


Whatever may be thought of Truman's 
judgment in firing MacArthur, the fact re- 
mains that he had a right to fire him. Such 
an act was clearly within his constitutional 
authority. 

In 1862, President Lincoln removed Gen. 
George B. McClellan from command of the 
Army of the Potomac. They had been in 
disagreement for a long time. Lincoln (like 
MacArthur) believed that McClellan’s mis- 
sion wes to defeat the enemy. McClellan 
(like Truman) believed that the objective 
was to defend a piece of ground. McClellan 
(like MacArthur) had thousands of devoted 
admirers, and his removal was certain to 
bring a torrent of political criticism down 
on Lincoln's head. 

Lincoln, however, made no public defense. 
Harry Truman went on the air with the 
best defense that Lawyer Acheson could give 

Truman's argument gets its appeal from 
the fact that all sane men prefer peace to 
war and a small war to a big war. Truman’s 
speech was constructed to give the impres- 
sion that MacArthur was ix favor of un- 
limited war while Truman was for limited 
war. 

In fact, both the Truman policy and the 
MacArthur policy on the Far East are aimed 
at a limited war. The differences between 
them are: (1) Truman’s limits are geograph- 
ical, MacArthur's strategic; (2) Truman in- 
vites the enemy to set the limits; MacArthur 
wants the United States to set them; and 
(3) Truman thinks that carrying the war 
to Manchuria and the coast of China would 
provoke the Russians to come in; MacArthur 
does not think so. 

MacArthur has been fighting the left flank 
of the Red Chinese army. The center of 
that army has been shifting north, and may 
soon be flung against the U. N. forces in 
Korea. The right flank of the Chinese Reds 
is still pinned down in south China, fight- 
ing guerrillas and guarding against an inva- 
sion from Formosa. 

The surer the Chinese feel that south 
China is safe from attack, the more men 
they can shift to the Korean front. Tru- 
man’s speech gave them, in effect, a guar- 
anty that south China is safe. 
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TO ATTACK THE ENEMY? OR TO AWAIT HIS 
BLOWS? 

The side with the initiative and the power 
to choose the point of concentration has 
an enormous advantage. In the struggle 
with communism, the United States starts 
with the strategic initiative because the 
United States has the mobility that goes 
with sea and air power. President Truman 
tosses aside this enormous advantage when 
he takes the position that the United States 
should not go after the enemy except in 
those geographical areas where the enemy 
has recently committed aggression. This 
gives the enemy full freedom to concentrate 
and then commit aggression wherever the 
free world is weak. Truman's principle re- 
lieves the enemy of all concern for e 

Truman used Greece as a shining exam 
ple of his policy of geographically limited 
war. It might be useful to consider the 
new Truman principle as applied to Greece— 
if that civil war had turned out the way 
China’s did. In this supposition, General 
Markos’ Greek Reds sweep the mainland, 
The anti-Communist Greek leader, an un- 
popular but steadfast fellow called Aperi- 
cles, retires with an army of several hun- 
dred thousand to the island of Crete. The 
Greek Reds, instead of going after Aper- 
icles, attack Turkey. The United States 
and the U. N. go to Turkey's aid. The war 
gets difficult and General Legion, the Amer- 
ican commander of the U. N. forces in Turkey, 
proposes to blockade Piraeus, the port of 
Athens, and to help General Apericles estab- 
lish a beachhead on the mainland and hit 
the flank of the Greek Reds. 

Under the Truman principle, General Le- 
gion should be fired for trying to widen 
or spread the war. It would be moral for 
American boys to die on the brown hills 
of Anatolia but immoral to help anti-Com- 
munist Greeks fight the same enemy on the 
brown plain of Thrace. 

Truman did not always have this idea, 
unique in world history, that it is wrong 
and dangerous to fight the enemy in any 
place not of the enemy’s choosing. In fact, 
Truman was proceeding on the opposite (or 
MacArthur) principle when he issued his 
great statement of June 27, 1950. The Reds 
had invaded South Korea and Truman pro- 
claimed to the world that the United States 
would resist this aggression. He did not, 
however, limit his action to Korea, In the 
same brief statement he said that the United 
States would defend Formosa (this decision 
reversed an Acheson policy) and give addi- 
tional aid to anti-Communist forces in the 
Philippines and Indochina. 

To punish the enemy for invading Korea, 
Truman was willing last June to fight Ko- 
rean Communists, Filipino Communists, and 
Vietminh Communists. All that MacArthur 
suggested was that he be allowed to fight 
some different Chinese Communists from 
the ones who were fighting him. No, said 
the President on April 11, that would be wid- 
ening the war. 

TWO WAYS OF TRYING TO CRUSH AGGRESSION 

Yet Harry Truman clearly recognizes the 
unity of the Communist enemy. In his 
speech he said: “The Communists in the 
Kremlin are engaged in a monstrous con- 
spiracy to stamp out freedom all over the 
world. If they were to succeed, the United 
States would be numbered among their prin- 
cipal victims. * * * The only question is, 
When is the best time to meet the threat 
and how? The best time to meet the threat 
is in the beginning. It is easier to put out a 
fire in the beginning when it is small than 
after it has become a roaring blaze.” 

MacArthur could not argue with that. The 

mt is over who makes the rules for 
fire fighting. The firemen or the arsonists? 

To avoid involving MacArthur in further 
controversy, suppose that the mythical Gen- 
eral Legion (who got fired a few paragraphs 
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back) and Capt. Harry Truman each applied 
his strategic principles to the aggressions of 
the 1930's. 

Manchuria, 1931. General Legion: Bring 
the United States, British, and other navies 
down on the inferior Japanese Navy. Captain 
Truman: Send United States and other 
troops to Manchuria. Let the Japanese Navy 
alone. Do not attack Japanese supply lines 
to Manchuria. 

Ethiopia, 1935. General Legion: Blockade 
Italy, shutting off ofl. Close the Suez Canal 
to Italian troop ships. If necessary, bombard 
Genoa, Naples, Leghorn, Palermo. Captain 
Truman: Send American troops to Ethiopia. 
No blockade, no closing of the canal. 

Rhineland, 1936. General Legion’s solution 
and Captain Truman’s coincide here, because 
the area of aggression is also the place where 
the enemy should have been attacked. 

Czechoslovakia, 1938. General Legion: Tell 
Hitler to get out of there or else the free 
world is coming across the Rhine. Captain 
Truman: Send troops to Czechoslovakia, pre- 
sumably by parachute, but do not widen the 
war by crossing the Rhine. Captain Tru- 
man’s policy might have avoided World War 
II in the sense that the Axis would have won 
the world without having to fight the war, 


PROVOCATION VERSUS CALCULATION 


Through the Truman speech and throvgh 
much American and U. N. thought runs the 
fear of provoking the Reds. No man can be 
absolutely certain that some United States 
action (such as the Berlin airlift) will not 
some day anger the Communists into start- 
ing world war III. But the evidence—and 
there is a great deal of it—all runs the other 


way. 

The Red bosses seem to be cool, calculating 
men. Opportunity, not provocation, is what 
moves them. Wherever they have been pro- 
voked,” they backed down. Wherever they 
have been appeased, they grabbed for more. 
The U. N. may negotiate an appeasement in 
Korea, but it will be merely the prelude to 
the next aggression, 

The Russians may get into the Korean 
war, but they will get in when and if they 
think that is the best thing for them to do, 
not because they are provoked. And no mat- 
ter what the circumstances when they decide 
to move, they will claim that they were in- 
tolerably provoked,” a Communist phrase 
meaning “hungry.” 

Many Britons are among those who think 
that the danger of war lies in provoking the 
Communists. British influence was a power- 
ful factor on Truman in both the firing of 
MacArthur and the speech defending it. 
Italy’s Premier Alcide de Gasperi, when he 
heard of the firing, called it “the greatest 
victory of British diplomacy since the war.” 

In this generation, the predominant 
British feelings toward Asia are guilt and a 
sense of failure. The glorious contributions 
to Asia of British justice and organization 
are forgotten. Only the seamy side of im- 
perialism is remembered. On many subjects, 
Truman could profitably use British wisdom 
and experience. But to take British guid- 
ance on Asia is like taking guidance on 
credit and currency problems from Chiang 
Kai-shek. 

Besides the British, the two other main 
influences on Truman’s Asia policy are Dean 
Acheson and George Marshall. Both men, 
highly successful in other fields, failed on 
China. The failure rankles. They keep look- 
ing back. They will not face the future. 

MacArthur, on the other hand, was the 
West's great success in Asia. Faced with 
communism in Asia, he had what many other 
western leaders lacked: A will to win. Mil- 
lions of Japanese, Filipinos, and other 
Asiatics respected him as liberator and guide. 
In the night of the long knives when Mac- 
Arthur was fired, the failures cut down the 
success. 
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The one note of hope that emerges from 
the tragedy is that Harry Truman is too 
patriotic and sensible a man to pursue for 
long the policy he laid down on April 11. 
The great danger is that the Reds will take 
Truman at his word, 


Mr. McCARTHY. I should like to read 
several paragraphs from the article for 
the benefit of Senators who are present: 

fhe drama of MacArthur’s removal and 
homecoming obscures a far more important 
fact: President Truman has brought his 
foreign policy into the open. 

This policy, new in the sense that it was 
publicly stated for the first time, denies to 
the United States the efficient use of its 
power, guarantees to the enemy the initia- 
tive he now has, promises that he United 
States will always fight on the enemy’s terms. 
The policy invites the enemy, world com- 
munism, to involve the United States in 
scores of futile little wars cr in messy situa- 
tions like Iran. 


I am only going to read one other par- 
agraph. The article discusses very in- 
telligently the part which Britain has 
played in the discharge of Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, and the creation of our foreign 
policy. I think it is a bit unfair to refer 
to it as Britain, because I do not believe 
that the Attlee group in Britain any 
more represents the people of Britain 
than does the Acheson crowd represent 
the people of America, but I think I 
might say that I heartily agree with 
Time when it points out that this is a 
victory for British diplomacy, and, as the 
Premier of Italy recently said, the dis- 
charge of MacArthur was the greatest 
victory for British diplomacy since the 
end of World War II. 

I am not going to discuss this man 
Attlee, who temporarily heads the Brit- 
ish Government, but I would like to in- 
troduce into the Record a photostat of a 
letter written by Attlee, or part of a let- 
ter, in his own handwriting. It is ex- 
tremely interesting, when we realize that 
Truman is the President of this country 
in name only, that the real President 
who discharged MacArthur is a rather 
sinister monster of many heads and 
many tentacles, a monster conceived in 
the Kremlin, and then given birth to by 
Acheson, with Attlee and Morrison as the 
midwives, and then nurtured into 
Frankenstein proportions by the Hiss 
crowd, who still run the State Depart- 
ment. They have lost only one of their 
men, Alger Hiss. When we realize the 
part that this man Attlee, who, as I say, 
I do not think represents the British 
people, any more than Acheson repre- 
sents the people of this country, because 
I have a great deal of respect for the 
British people, but let me read the clos- 
ing lines of this letter of Attlee’s writ- 
ten to a Communist group. He says: 

I shall try to tell— 


Mr. President, listen to the next words: 
our comrades— 

That is not an English word; it is not 
an American word. It is a Communist 
phrase for “member of the party.” He 
says: 

I shall try to tell our comrades at home 
what I have seen. 

In the closing line we find the Com- 
munist slogan, “Workers of the world 
unite.” Signed, “C. A. Attlee.” 
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I wish I could place in the RECORD a 
picture, but unfortunately I cannot. I 
would introduce a picture of England's 
Acheson— Mr. Attlee—reviewing a Com- 
munist parade. Senators can see it, 
with the Communist clenched-fist 
salute. Senators may be interested in 
some of the other individuals in this pic- 
ture. One of them is Mr. Anton, who 
is the leader of the Spanish Communist 
Party. Another is General Miaja, a 
Communist general. I mention this 
matter of Attlee in passing only in con- 
nection with the Time magazine article. 

Mr. KEM. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. KEM. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Wisconsin whether the 
picture discloses Mr. Attlee giving the 
Communist salute. 

Mr. McCARTHY. It very definitely 
discloses Mr. Attlee giving the clenched- 
fist salute. I am going to pass this 
around so senators may see it, if they 
care to. I shall also pass around a 
photostat of the letter from Attlee. 

Mr. WILEY. What is the date, please? 

Mr. McCARTHY. It was in late 1937 
or early 1938, so there is nothing new 
about Mr, Attlee's connection. Je may 
have reiormed, I do not know. As Isay, 
I am not going to discuss him except to 
show what his connections were at one 
time, as evidenced by his own hand- 
writing, with the Communist Party. If 
he has severed that connection, that is 
up to the British people to decide, not 
me. But it is of interest to us when we 
realize that not Mr. Truman but Mr. 
Acheson, with advice from Mr. Attlee 
and Mr. Morrison, and with the aid of 
the Kremlin, have succeeded in sacking 
one of the greatest Americans I think 
that was ever born, and one of the 
greatest military leaders since long be- 
fore the days of Genghis Khan. 

I also want to introduce for the RECORD 
an excerpt from an article appearing in 
the New Leader, written by Mr. Jonathan 
Stout, dated April 15, 1950. I should like 
to read a few paragraphs into the RECORD. 
It is headed: “State Department wants 
to help Communist China build rail- 
roads.” 

Please keep in mind that this article is 
dated April 15, two and a half months 
before the beginning of the war in Korea, 
I now read: 

A major conflict is under way between the 
State Department and the Defense Depart- 
ment over the question whether the United 
States should help Communist China build 
up its railroad transportation system. 


I may say, Mr. President, that the State 
Department won out in this conflict. 

This conflict has been revealed in a hith- 
erto unpublished exchange of letters between 
Secretary of State Acheson, Commerce Sec- 
retary Sawyer, and Deputy Defense Secretary 
Stephen T. Early. 

The Defense Department believes we should 
not, the State Department believes we should, 
help Communist China build up its rail sys- 
tem. The Commerce Department is letting 
the other two Departments carry the ball in 
the controversy. 

The Defense Department initiated the cor- 
respondence. Deputy Secretary Early sent 
letters to Secretary Acheson and Secretary 
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Sawyer, with the aim of setting up a world 
embargo among the democratic nations 
against the shipment of railroad equipment 
to Communist China. 

Secretary Acheson replied he was strongly 
opposed to the idea, 


It is a rather lengthy article, I may say 
to any Senators who may care to read it, 
and it points out in detail that the Army 
felt that by shipping rail equipment and 
locomotives to Communist China we 
would be helping Communist China and 
Russia in a military fashion, and that we 
should not do that until some semblance 
of peace were assured. But, as I say 
again, we find the State Department 
winning out. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to place in the Record an article 
from the United States News entitled 
“Warning of Red Air Offensive,” by Lt. 
Gen. George E. Stratemeyer. This is the 
article which was referred to a short 
time ago by the very able Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Bricker]. I ask unanimous 
consent that the entire article be inserted 
in the Record. It very clearly shows the 
danger to American lives if General 
Acheson’s Communist sanctuary in Man- 
churia is allowed to exist. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WARNING OF Rep Am OFFENSIVE—AN INTER- 
view WITH Lr. GEN. GEORGE E. STRATE- 
MEYER, COMMANDER, FAR EAST AIR FORCES 
(Eprror’s NoTe.—Are the Communists in 

Korea preparing a massive air offensive 

against our forces? Is our own air strength 

sufficient to stop it? 

(In the exclusive interview on these pages, 
Lt. Gen. George E. Stratemeyer, commanding 
United States Air Forces in the Far East, 
discusses the signs of a Communist air build- 
up, and the military problems it poses. 
Joseph Fromm, regional editor of United 
States News and World Report, interviewed 
the general in Tokyo on the basis of ques- 
tions transmitted by the editors of United 
States News and World Report. The full 
text of their conversation, which was sent 
to the United States by radio, follows. 

(Lt. Gen. George E. Stratemeyer has been 
the head of United States Air Forces in the 
Far East since April 1949. From his Tokyo 
headquarters he has directed the allied air 
war against the Communists in Korea since 
the beginning of that conflict last June. 

(General Stratemeyer—a West Point class- 
mate of General of the Army Dwight D. 
Eisenhower—commanded United States Air 
Forces in the China-Burma-India theater 
during World War II. He was in charge of 
organizing the air defenses of the United 
States mainland from the end of the war 
until his assignment to Tokyo.) 

Question. General Stratemeyer, what is 
the build-up of Red air power in Korea and 
in the vicinity? 

Answer. We are almost certain that the 
Reds are building up their air power in Man- 
churia and northern China. During recent 
Teconnaissances made along the Korea side 
of the Yalu River, when we could look over 
on Antung airdrome, and from photographs 
taken from this side of the river, at one 
time we identified and counted 70 aircraft 
at the field at Antung. There is a photo- 
graph right over there that shows some 58 
jets at Antung. Then, of course, there have 
been press dispatches which say China is 
getting more aircraft. From our own in- 
telligence reports it appears there are more 
aircraft in Manchuria and in northern China 
today than there have ever been before. 
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Question. Do you have any idea of Com- 
munist air strength in that area? 

Answer. I have seen public statements tell- 
ing of 400 to 700 airplanes now deployed 
there. Many more could, of course, be fown 
in overnight. The airdrome capacity is there 
already. 

Question. What about in North Korea it- 
self? Are they developing airfields there? 

Answer. Since the first of the year we have 
actually identified some 50 airstrips that 
have been built in North Korea or are in 
process of being built. Those that we feel 
could be used we have bombed, and the Reds 
have immediately repaired them. We have 
bombed them again, and the Reds have im- 
mediately repaired them again. That, to us, 
indicates there is a build-up, or there is to 
be a build-up. 

Recently—I won't give you the location— 
one of their airstrips was increased from 
5,000 feet to some 7,000 feet inlength. They 
eliminated part of a village, and you can see 
in the photos the sharp outline of a runway 
that is being constructed. In one of the big 
cities in North Korea they have taken the 
long, straight main street, cleared debris away 
and destroyed buildings on both sides. 
Right now we feel that the Chinese could 
take off from that strip. We bombed that 
particular paved runway today. 

Question. These fields they are develop- 
ing—would they be suitable for sustained 
operational work, or merely for staging 
purposes? 

Answer. My answer to that would be both. 
At this last field I just spoke of, they could 
go in and operate. What concerns us are 
those fields that can be put in usable con- 
dition and around which there would be 
stored gasoline, oil, munitions—where they 
could stage in about dark and take off at 
daylight to hit our ground forces just north 
of the thirty-eighth parallel. 

If there were only a few it wouldn't be so 
bad, but there are so many fields—more than 
50 potential threats in North Korea. Our 
job of keeping those airstrips out of com- 
mission is a big one and I can assure you that 
Fifth Air Force, Far East Air Forces Bomber 
Command, and Far East Air Force Head- 
quarters are alert to it. We are doing every- 
thing in our power to put them out of com- 
mission and keep them that way. 

Question. What is the Communists’ capac- 
ity of accumulating adequate fuel and other 
supplies necessary to maintain any effective 
air force? 

Answer. The same as they have been 
doing for their ground forces. We have 
sighted thousands of trucks in North Ko- 
rea—and in the past month—mainly moving 
from northwest to southeast. We know that 
China itself doesn’t have those munitions 
of war or the trucks to move them. They 
are coming from somewhere. If they can do 
that for their ground, they can do it for 
their air. 

Question. What about their pilots, Gen- 
eral? One report is that there is some indi- 
cation that they might be using “volunteer” 
German pilots. 

Answer. I have no evidence whatsoever 
that there are any German pilots. Some of 
their pilots are very good. Some of them 
are particularly poor marksmen. To date, 
when they get well sovth of the Yalu River, 
they have not been too aggressive, but with- 
in a radius of some 50 to 70 miles of the 
Yalu River the MIG pilots are aggressive and 
are getting more aggressive. 

VALOR OF ENEMY PILOTS 


Question. How do their pilots compare 
with ours? 

Answer. Well, I'm an American and I 
dont’ think there are any pilots in the world 
as good as American pilots. During our last 
bombing of Sinuiju bridge, the MIG pilots 
were very determined and they fiew through 
their own antiaircraft fire to bore in on the 
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bombers and ignored our fighters. As you 
know, we lost two B-29’s; I think those losses 
were due to MIG fighters rather than to 
flak. 

Question. In the last war, General, you 
spent considerable time in China in very 
close association with the Chinese Air Force. 
What is your estimate as to the capabilities 
of the Chinese as pilots? Are they any bet- 
ter or—— 

Answer. I think I can give you a fair an- 
swer to that question. Those pilots we 
trained back in the United States and put 
in the composite Chinese-American wing 
were good. They flew our B-25’s and our 
F-51's just as well as Americans. They were 
courageous, they thought well in the air, 
and when they had good leaders they were 
nearly as good as Americans. They were 
good pilots, but they do not have the leader- 
ship and command ability Americans have. 
I think, though, that the younger genera- 
tion—those young pilots the Americans 
trained—will make good commanders as they 
grow older. 

Question. Aren't some of those pilots fly- 
ing for the Communists now? 

Answer. As I understand, some of them 
defected from the Nationalists. 

Question. With proper training, then, it 
would seem that they could turn out to be 
capable air commanders? 

Answer. Yes, I think they could, 


BOMBERS LOST TO FLAK 


Question. You mentioned fiak. What are 
w> running into on that score? 

Answer. All along the Yalu River there is 
good and accurate flak, mainly from the 
Manchurian side. Around certain North 
Korean cities and their main military in- 
stallations, they have plenty and accurate 
flak. As you know, we have lost quite a 
number of fighter bombers to ground fire. 

Question. How do their jets compare with 
ours? 

Answer. I think the MIG-15—that is the 
only one we have met—compares favorably 
with our F-86. 

Question. Is there any indication they 
have any jet bombers comparable in the 
bomber class to the MIG-15 in the fighter 
class? 

Answer. We have not come in contact with 
any yet. 

Question. What zbout conventional bomb- 


ers? Is there any indication of how good 
they are? 
Answer. No. We know that there is a 


probability that they have a Russian-built 
B-29 type. We know that they have a twin- 
engined bomber that is comparable, say, to 
our World War II A-20, or to our B-25. We 
have not come in contact with many of them. 
We have seen and shot down a few in the 
early part of the war. 

Question. You have indicated very clear 
evidence of a build-up and that they have 
good planes and fairly good pilots. Do you 
believe the Chinese could mount an effec- 
tive, or rather a sustained, air offensive 
against our ground forces? 

Answer. That is what concerns me right 
now. Yes, I do. And the reason I am con- 
cerned is because our ground forces have had 
the greatest immunity from air attack that 
any army has ever had in the history of mod- 
ern warfare. The first surprise air attack 
might cause a great many casualties in our 
front lines. General Ridgway is acutely 
aware of this threat and both he and General 
Partridge (Lieut. Gen. Earl Partridge, com- 
mander of Fifth Air Force) and his own 
ground forces all are alert to it. But, if it 
happens, the Eighth Army “can take it and 
carry on,” as General Ridgway told me re- 
cently, Of course, we in the Far East Air 
Forces will do our very best to stop them 
before the attack. 
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Question. Do you think that we could 
meet and stop completely any air offensive 
against us? 

Answer. You can’t stop a determined air 
offensive unless you can get at the facility 
from which it originates. As you know, going 
north of the Yalu River is not permissible, 
and as a consequence our stopping of air 
attacks can’t be airtight. All we can do is 
to be as alert to it as possible, try to out- 
guess them and catch them in the air if and 
when they come over, 


WHAT AIR ATTACK WOULD DO 


Question. Precisely how would any Chi- 
nese air offensive against our ground troops 
affect our present air support? 

Answer. It means simply this: The air- 
ground support that the Eighth Ar y has 
been used to, and which we are giving daily, 
would be cut down proportionately to the 
strength of the enemy air offensive. If we 
don’t blunt that air offensive, it means our 
ground forces are going to get hit and our 
installations in the rear will get hit. I am 
concerned also about my own air facilities 
‘tm Korea, which can be attacked from the 
air 


The enemy can hit me where I am based, 
but I can’t hit him. However, I am going 
to hit him in North Korea—any place that 
I can find him on the ground, and I am go- 
ing to hit any facility that he can use—that 
is, in North Korea. 

Question. If they throw an effective air of- 
fensive in, it would seem that would consti- 
tute the greatest threat the U. N. Army faces 
in North Korea wouldn't it? 

Answer. I agree with you 100 percent. 

Question. Will you sum up this point? 

Answer, We seem at the moment to be on 
something of a razor’s edge. The enemy does 
have the capability of presenting us with a 
very serious air threat. He has the capa- 
bility, fields, facilities, pilots, and planes 

Question. It is just a question of whether 
he wants to gamble on it? 

Answer, Well, I am going to take one ex- 
ception to that statement. He has fields 
and facilities in Manchuria, north of the 
Yalu, but I am going to keep him out, if it is 
physically possible, of any facilities or fields 
in Korea. If I can do that, I am not too 
worried about his MIG-15's, because they do 
not have the range to hit our ground troops 
where they are at present, 

Question. In other words, the Chinese 
could not have jet-fighter escort unless they 
could use those fields in North Korea? 

Answer. That is right. It seems to me that 
I have a big problem to keep his fighter 
bombers away from our ground troops. That 
is a difficult job to do because, as I said, there 
are some 50 fields in North Korea available 
to Communists. Each field must be kept 
under surveillance. 


DAILY WATCH ON FOE’S FIELDS 


Question. How do you keep this watch? 

Answer. We have certain areas which are 
daily, or at least every other day, surveyed 
from the air by either fighters or bombers. 
There is not an important airfield that we 
know of in North Korea that is not looked 
at at least every day. 

Question. With his more than 50 air- 
dromes it seems that it would be quite pos- 
sible for him to stage aircraft into one of 
these many fields at last light one evening, 
and then take off from this same field at 
first light next morning and strike almost 
without warning at ground forces. Is that 
right? 

Answer. That is absolutely correct. If I 
am unable to keep those fields in North 
Korea in such a state of nonrepair, he could 
do just what you have said. 

Question. Is it physically possible to keep 
60 fields in a state of nonrepair, so that the 
Communists couldn’t use them or bring 
them into usable shape in a matter of a 
few hours for emergency use? 
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Answer. It is almost physically an impos- 
sibility. There are certain of those fields 
where jets could be used that we give extra 
surveillance to all the time. He is a master 
of camouflage. Don’t forget that with his 
capability of camouflage there might be a 
jet field there that he could get into at dark 
and take off from next morning. 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Recorp at this time a report by Henry 
Hazlitt published in Newsweek on April 
11, 1949. It is entitled “Whose Bold 
New Program?” In this article Mr. 
Hazlitt points out that the President’s 
bold new program and the many pro- 
grams to spend billions of dollars 
throughout the world are not original 
with the administration, that the pro- 
gram was first set forth in a book 5 years 
ago entitled “Tehran: Our Path in War 
and Peace.” I invite the attention of 
the Senate specifically to the fact that 
the program for fighting the war with 
silver bullets, the program for the bold 
new plan, was set forth in detail in the 
book to which I have referred. Who do 
Senators think was the author of that 
book? It was a man who was then the 
official head of the Communist Party— 
Earl Browder. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
BUSINESS Tides 


(By Henry Hazlitt) 
WHOSE BOLD NEW PROGRAM? 


In his inaugural address President Tru- 
man announced what has now become the 
famous fourth point—a bold new program 
for underdeveloped areas, a program to 
foster capital investment in areas needing 
development, to greatly increase the indus- 
trial activity in other nations, and to raise 
substantially their standards of living. 

No sooner was this announced than the 
brains of Washington bureaucrats began to 
bubble with grandiose schemes for giving 
away still more of the American taxpayers’ 
money to foreign lands. Our Government 
representative put the idea before the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of the United Na- 
tions, which adopted a resolution approving 
it. Now the ECA has set up a colonial de- 
velopment division. And Deputy Adminis- 
trator Bruce says that this new division is 
intended to carry out point 4. 

Before we go farther with this idea it 
may be instructive to look into its origin. 
I do not know who sold the idea to Mr. Tru- 
man. But at least the record shows clearly 
where the idea came from in the first place. 
The following quotations are from a book 
published in 1944: 

“America can underwrite a gigantic pro- 
gram of the industrialization of Africa, to 
be launched immediately. It must initiate 
a general and steady rise in the standard of 
life of the African peoples. 

“Closely related socially, economically, and 
politically with Africa are the near-eastern 
countries of Arabia, Iraq, Iran, Syria, 
Lebanon, Palestine, and Transjordan. Here 
also a broad regional program of economic 
development is called for. 

“What is clearly demanded by the situa- 
tion is that the United States take the lead 
in proposing a common program of economic 
development of the Latin-American coun- 
tries. For Latin America [such a program] 
opens the door for an immense leap ahead 
in progress. 

“For the United States especially it con- 
tributes a large part of the answer to that 
all-important question as to whether we 
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shall be able to keep our national economy 
in operation. 

“The Government can do it, if ‘free enter- 
prise’ fails to meet the challenge and bogs 
down on the job. 

“Our Government can create a series of 
giant industrial development corporations, 
eacn in partnership with some other govern- 
ment or group of governments, and set them 
to work upon large-scale plans of railroad 
and highway building, agricultural and in- 
dustrial development, and all-round mod- 
ernization in all the devastated and undevel- 
oped areas of the world. America has the 
skilled technicians capable of producing the 
plans for such projects, sufficient to get them 
under way, within a 6-month period of time 
after a decision is made. 

“On a world scale the combined projects 
could be self-liquidating in the period of a 
generation. They would become the best 
investments the American capitalist class 
had ever made in its whole history.” 

The book in which this proposal appeared 
5 years ago was “Tehran: Our Path in War 
and Peace” (International Publishers). And 
the rame of the author was Earl Browder, 
then still officially head of the American 
branch of the Communist Party (temporarily 
calling itself the Communist Political Asso- 
ciation). 

We need not point out here everything 
that is wrong with this proposal on political 
and economic grounds. We need not point 
out, for example, that every million dollars 
of capital we send abroad sets back our 
own capital development by just that much, 
and this at a time when President Truman 
himself insists that “at least $50,000,000,000 
should be invested by industry to improve 
and expand our [own] productive facilities 
over the next few years,” and when he com- 
plains that our own steel, oil, and electrical 
industries are not being expanded fast 
enough to suit him. 

It is enough to point out for the moment 
that the idea for the “bold new program” 
comes straight out of the book of the then 
head of the Communist Party in this country. 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Recorp an editorial which was published 
some time ago. It is interesting to take 
vo some of these things and encourag- 
ing to find that some of our people have 
been awake for a long time. The title 
of the editorial is “Lying to the Public.” 
Among other things, the editorial says: 

The State Department has told its at- 
tachés in Tokyo that loss of Formosa to the 
Chinese Communists is to be anticipated 
and that, to prevent loss of American pres- 
tige at home and abroad, the public must 
now be sold on the idea that Formosa has 
no strategic value. 


The documents sent to our State De- 
partment employees in the East were 
secret, as I recall, until the very able 
Senator from California [Mr. Know- 
LAND] forced the State Department to 
make them public. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: : 

[From the New York World-Telegram of 
January 4, 1950] 
LYING TO THE PUBLIC 

The State Department has told its attachés 
in Tokyo that loss of Formosa to the Chinese 
Communists is to be anticipated and that, 
to prevent loss of American prestige at home 
and abroad, the public must now be sold on 
the idea that Formosa has no strategic value. 

This is a deliberate attempt to deceive the 
American people about a matter vital to their 
security, Of course, the State Department’s 
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document was not intended for 
public consumption. If Ernest Hoberecht, 
enterprising United Press reporter, had not 
revealed its contents, much to the Depart- 
ment's consternation, the deception might 
have been successful. 

Nor is it any wonder that the answer of 
Secretary Acheson’s spokesman to all ques- 
tions concerning it has been “no comment.” 
What else could be said when caught in a 
deliberate falsehood? 

The view that Formosa has no strategic 
importance is not supported by any Army, 
Navy, or Air Force officer of any standing 
now in the Pacific or with any extensive 
experience there. Congress can ascertain 
this fact by calling on Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, Lt. Gen. A. C. Wedemeyer, Admiral 
A. W. Radford, Admiral Charles M. Cooke, or 
Admiral Oscar C. Badger. 

Scripps-Howard’s Clyde Farnsworth in 
Tokyo just 2 days ago was told by officers in 
General MacArthur’s headquarters and in 
the headquarters of the Far East Air Force 
that Formosa was of “prime concern” to 
them. He also was told that the State De- 
partment had not sought General MacAr- 
thur's views on the subject. 

The individuals responsible for this dis- 
honest propaganda should be exposed and 
removed from office for betrayal of public 
trust. 

Presumably, they are the same striped 
pants “strategists” who, when they wanted 
to write off China to the Communists, told 
us China was of no strategic importance be- 
cause our Pacific defenses rest on the Japan- 
Okinawa-Philippines line. That line will be 
breached and flanked and become of little 
value to us if Formosa falls to the Reds. 

Any layman can satisfy himself on that 
point by looking at the map. 

The Japs used Formosa as the staging area 


for their conquests of the Philippines and 


the East Indies. It could serve the same 
purpose for the Russians, or their stooges, 
the Chinese Communists. 

This island is 475 miles north of the Philip- 
pines and 780 miles southwest of Japan. It 
is only 400 miles southwest of Okinawa, It 
has a self-sustaining economy, with sub- 
stantial food surpluses, oil and gasoline re- 
fineries, abundant coal, 70 Jap-built air 
strips and good harbors which can serve as 
submarine bases. Yet, according to the State 
Department document, the American people 
are to be told that it “is in no way especially 
distinguished or important.” 

Congress should intervene in behalf of the 
American people and fix responsibility for 
this lying propaganda before the State De- 
partment hands over the rest of Asia to Mos- 
cow on the excuse that it is “not important.” 
A few persons masked by anonymity should 
not be permitted to betray the Government 
and the people. 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Recorp an article from the New York 
Times dated March 31, 1951, entitled 
“South Korea Lets Many Reservists 
Go.” For the benefit of Senators on the 
floor I will say that this is a story writ- 
ten by George Barrett, special corre- 
-spondent of the New York Times, to the 
effect that the Army is unable to feed 
the Korean reservists, some 400,000 of 
them, who were gathered together to 
be used, when they could be armed, to 
fight the North Koreans and the Chi- 
nese Communists. It seems passing 
strange, Mr. President, that the State 
Department, which is shedding crocodile 
tears about the starvation in India, has 
not given a single thought to feeding the 
400,000 would-be soldiers in Korea, and 
their families. Incidentally it was found 
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that 30,000 of those released South 
Koreans were sick, suffering from mal- 
nutrition, and their families were 
starving. 

There being no objection, the article 
was order to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SoutH Korea Lets Maxx RESERVES Go— 
Army, UNABLE To FEED STAND-BY Poor, 
RELEASES 120,000 UNDER ASSEMBLY PRES- 
SURE 

(By George Barrett) 


Tarcu, Korea, March 30.—South Korea is 
beginning to release some of the men in its 
army reserve camps because the Government 
cannot equip them or even feed or clothe 
them. 

Confronted by a dangerously spiraling in- 
flation and with very little funds in the 
treasury, the Defense Ministry reluctantly 
put out orders permitting 120,000 men be- 
tween the ages of 26 and 40 to return to their 
farms and villages. If the economic crisis 
worsens the army may be compelled to au- 
thorize other more drastic releases from the 
special reserve pool of manpower it has been 
keeping in its stand-by camps. 

The inability of the army to utilize any of 
its immediate manpower reserves of 400,000 
men, who had been rounded up by the Gov- 
ernment to prepare for the fight against the 
Communist armies, has become one of the 
top political issues here. It has shaped up 
into a quarrel that is helping to widen the 
chasm between the National Assembly and 
the administration of President Syngman 
Rhee. 

PROPAGANDA PERIL 


The propaganda perils inherent in any 
kind of demobilization program. for the 
South Korean Army, whatever the causes 
may be that make it necessary, are obvious 
to all Koreans when they see troop replace- 
ments continually coming into the country 
to ull up the ranks of fighters from 13 foreign 
nations. 

President Rhee has told the United Na- 
tions that he is prepared to supply 500,000 
men in addition to the 250,000 South Koreans 
who are now fighting and he has repeatedly 
asked for gums to arm at least some of the 
100,000 members of the national guard, the 
first echelon of the army reserves. But it is 
the 400,000 “stand-by reservists” waiting in 
collection camps for formal induction into 
the army who have produced the storm in 
the assembly and forces the Defense Min- 
istry to take steps it would rather not take. 

The 400,000 from whose ranks 120,000 are 
now to be released are officially called vol- 
unteers. They were rounded up last No- 
vember and December when the Chinese be- 
gan their heavy drive southward and were 
placed into collection camps to keep them 
out of the hands of the enemy and provide 
a central pool of manpower for the South 
Korean Army. 


ARMS WERE NEEDED 


The Government was confident that the 
arms it needed to equip the additional units 
would be forthcoming without long delay 
and so the men were kept in camps. But 
as each week went by, it became increas- 
ingly apparent that even the 100,000 uni- 
formed members of the national guard were 
having trouble getting arms. 

With the country itself continuing on the 
economic downgrade, the volunteers in 
the camps became a major problem. Com- 
plaints began to be aired in the National 
Assembly that most were suffering from mal- 
nutrition and cold and that their families 
were almost equally hard up because the men 
were getting no pay. 

It was disclosed today officially that at 
least 30,000 of those being released were sick 
and a query brought the official reply from 
the Army that the illness was malnutrition, 
which the Army declares the men had been 
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suffering from when they had been picked 
up and put into the camps. It has been 
openly charged in the Assembly that some 
20,000 of the volunteers died this winter 
in the camps. 

The Defense Ministry, painfully short on 
money, is already having difficulty in paying 
the troops of the Regular Army—50 cents a 
month for a private and $12 monthly for a 
lieutenant general—and the additional prob- 
lem of supplying clothes and food for 400,000 
future soldiers is an enormous one. 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in con- 
nection with the foregoing article a tele- 
gram from Henry Hazlitt, who is one of 
the editors of the Freeman, an excellent 
magazine, to Gen. Douglas MacArthur, 
on March 31, 1951. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Marcu 31, 1951. 
Gen, DOUGLAS MACARTHUR, 
Tokyo: 

Why do we fail or refuse arms to 400,000 
South Korean draftees as reported New York 
Times, March 31, dispatch from Taegu? 
Previous statements President Rhee reported 
requests for such arms. 

THE FREEMAN, 
HENRY Hazxrrr, Editor. 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the REC- 
orD at this point the reply from General 
MacArthur to Mr. Hazlitt. 

There being no objection, the reply 
of General MacArthur was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

APRIL 5. 
HENRY HAZLITT, 
Editor, the Freeman: 

I have delayed reply to your message of 
the 31st pending receipt here of the refer- 
enced New York Times dispatch. There is 
nothing I can add to the information therein 
contained. The issue is one determined by 
the Republic of Korea and the United States 
Government, and involves basic political de- 
cisions beyond my authority, 

Cordial personal regards. 

MACARTHUR, 
CINCFE, Tokyo, Japan. 


Mr. McCARTHY. Unless our State 
Department and our Government were 
willing to feed those would-be soldiers 
and arm them, there was nothing Gen- 
eral MacArthur could do. During all the 
time we were refusing to feed and arm 
them, American boys were dying in 
Korea and we were talking in this coun- 
try about drafting 18-year-old boys. 

Mr. President, I hold in my hand a pic- 
ture which, unfortunately, I cannot place 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. It is 
under the title “Secretary Acheson's 
Views on Problems in the Far East,” and 
is dated January 13, 1950. I wish Sen- 
ators would look at it closely. There is 
a broken line showing where Dean Ache- 
son has placed areas beyond our in- 
terests, the areas in which he says the 
United States will not fight. It excludes 
Korea from our defense zone. It ex- 
cludes Formosa from our defense zone, 
Let me read one paragraph from the 
article: 3 

Incidentally, Acheson just finished dis- 
cussing the Communist conquest of 
China and the fact that Formosa and 
Korea were not within our defense per- 
imeter. Unfortunately the Communists 
took him at his word. 
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So after this survey, what we conclude, 
I believe, is that there is a new day which 
has dawned in Asia. It is a day in which 
the Asian peoples are on their own and 
know it and intend to continue on their 
own. It is a day in which the old relation- 
ships between East and West are gone, rela- 
tionships which at their worst were exploita- 
tion and which at their best were paternal- 
ism. 


We here find the Secretary of State 
only a little more than a year ago noti- 
fying the Communist world that they 
could safely commit aggression in Korea 
without our interference. He notified 
the Communists that they could safely 
commit aggression against Formosa 
without interference on our part. At 
the same time the Department of State 
was sending out dispatches to its per- 
sonnel in Asia saying to them, “Mini- 
mize the importance of Formosa, in 
order to convince the world that For- 
mosa is not important to the United 
States.” At that time, Mr. President, 
he had in his possession a very careful 
study made by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
with which General MacArthur heartily 
agreed, to the effect that the loss of For- 
mosa would undoubtedly ultimately 
mean the loss of Japan, because with 
Formosa in unfriendly hands it would 
be possible to cut off traffic between 
Japan and South Asia. 

I am sorry that I cannot insert the 
picture in the Record. It is impossible 
to do so. If any Senator would care 
to do so, he may obtain a copy of it. 
It is published in the New York Herald 
Tribune of Friday, January 13, 1950. 

It is interesting to look back and see 
what some of the great experts, who now 
say that they are greater experts than 
MacArthur, were saying about China at 
that time. Dean Rusk, the man who 
was appointed by Acheson to take Alger 
Hiss’ place, spoke in Philadelphia on 
January 13, according to an Associated 
Press dispatch. He said: 

The Chinese Communist revolution is not 
Russian in essence and does not aim at 
dictatorship. 


I read from the Associated Press dis- 
patch as published in the New York 
Telegram and the Sun, of Friday, Jan- 
uary 13, 1950: 

He likened the revolution in China to the 
American revolt against the British. 


Incredible, Mr. President, incredible. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point, an article entitled “Another 
MacArthur Canard,” published in the 
November 27, 1950, issue of the Freeman. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ANOTHER MACARTHUR CANARD 

Despite everything that General Mac- 
Arthur has done in Korea to demonstrate his 
military brilliance, his common sense, and 
his sterling patriotism, the potent anti-Mac- 
Arthur clique in Washington still continues 
to feed derogatory stuff about the general 
to the press. The really sad thing is that the 
gossip is picked up and disseminated to the 
four winds by those who should know better, 
The latest story to be put out is that Mac- 
Arthur told Truman on Wake Island that 
he understood the Oriental mind and could 
thus assure the President that the Chinese 
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Communists would not interfere in Korea, 
Said the columning Alsops, in the New York 
Herald Tribune of November 13: “* + e» 
the timing of the Chinese move * * * was 
supremely illogical—this was one reason why 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur assured Tru- 
man * * * that the danger of interven- 
tion had passed.” A CBS news commentator 
repeated the substance of the Alsop state- 
ment. Altogether the picture thus created 
was one of a general who, out of arrogant 
presumption to superior knowledge of the 
Chinese mind, was caught way off base. 

Since this picture does not jibe with our 
knowledge of the general, we sent him a wire 
asking him to confirm or deny the truth of 
the reports. Said the general in reply: “The 
statement quoted in your message of the 
13th is entirely without foundation in fact. 
Signed, MacArthur, Tokyo, Japan.” 

We wouldn’t bother with the anti-Mac- 
Arthur campaign if it were not so virulent, 
insistent, continuous, and pervasive. Who 
starts these periodical anti-MacArthur ru- 
mors? They seem to come from certain well- 
established pipelines into both White House 
and State Department. Yet Truman depends 
on MacArthur to win our battles in Korea 
without the expenditure of vast numbers of 
American lives. Out of gratitude to his able 
military representative in the Far East, we 
think Mr. Truman ought to take a look at 
the pipeline situation in his own Washington 
bailiwick. 


Mr. McCARTHY. In that connection 
I invite the attention of the Senate to 
an article published in the New York 
Times of Monday, September 11, 1950, 
in which Acheson predicts that Commu- 
nist China will not enter the war. In 
view of the fact that it is very clear 
that the decision was a political deci- 
sion, not a military one, the Acheson 
smear against General MacArthur be- 
cause MacArthur did not predict China’s 
entry looks even worse. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp an 
article entitled “The Case Against Ache- 
son,” published in the December 11, 1950, 
issue of the Freeman. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue CASE AGAINST ACHESON 

The diplomatic fiction that the war in 
Korea was a small, local affair has been 
demolished by open Chinese aggression which 
threatens disaster to General MacArthur’s 
forces. And Secretary of State Dean Ache- 
son has at last discovered a fact which has 
been common knowledge outside the never- 
never land of American diplomacy: that the 
aggressor behind the Chinese Communists is 
Soviet Russia. 

So now it can be told. We defeated the 
puppet of a puppet in Korea; we are now 
fighting the puppet; and in both cases the 
real enemy has been the puppeteer, who, of 
course, is Stalin. 

“Pardon my firmness,” the Secretary of 
State was saying in effect on November 29, 
in a broadcast speech which sounded as if 
it had been written in a second-hand cliché 
factory. He spoke at a moment when Amer- 
ican boys were dying, when the American 
Army was facing annihilation, and when 
General MacArthur urgently needed authori- 
zation to aid his imperiled forces by bomb- 
ing installations and troop concentrations 
behind the Manchurian border. The gen- 
eral could wait; American diplomats at Lake 
Success would continue to argue with the 
Chinese Communists over who slapped whom, 
while Mr. Acheson warned the fathers and 
mothers of the dying that Communist China’s 
“brazen” act “holds grave danger for the 
peace of the world.” One might think the 
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Secretary regarded the full-scale war in 
Korea as just another local skirmish. 

Mr. Acheson’s speech of November 29, made 
at a time when swift action to support Mac- 
Arthur was desperately urgent, was com- 
pletely silent on this urgency. It sounded 
like a filibustering speech calculated to di- 
vert the attention of the American people 
and the world from the military paralysis 
due to UN inaction, 

Has there been any basic change in Ameri- 
can far eastern policy, all Mr. Acheson's bold 
clichés notwithstanding? Or are there still 
between his statements of fefiance, hints of 
further appeasement? 

As long ago as the autumn of 1944 the man 
who now admits that Soviet Russia is out to 
conquer the world had become the head of 
the pro-Russian group in the State Depart- 
ment. Former Assistant Secretary Adolf A. 
Berle testified to this fact before the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities on August 
30, 1948, as follows: 

“As I think many people know, in the fall 
of 1944 there was a difference of opinion in 
the State Department. I felt that the Rus- 
sians were not going to be sympathetic and 
cooperative. Victory was then assured, 
though not complete, and the intelligence 
reports which were in my charge, among 
other things indicated a very aggressive 
policy not at all in line with the kind of 
cooperation everyone was hoping for; and 
I was pressing for a pretty clean-cut show- 
down then when our position was strongest. 
* + * The opposite group in the State 
Department was largely * * Mr. Ache- 
son's group of course, with Mr. Hiss as his 
principal aid in the matter. I got trimmed 
in that fight and, as a result, went to Brazil; 
and that ended my diplomatic career.” 

The opposite group went on to get many 
another good and patriotic American in the 
Department, while Mr. Acheson’s principal 
aid, Alger Hiss, went on from one important 
post to another until he became the organ- 
izer of the San Francisco Conference to set 
up the United Nations, and one of President 
Roosevelt’s chief advisers at the fatal Yalta 
Conference. 

They got Under Secretary Joseph Grew, 
who resigned in the summer of 1945 and was 
immediately succeeded by Dean Acheson. 
When Patrick Hurley returned from China in 


November to demand dismissal of the pro- 


Communist State Department men in China 
who were turning over his secret messages 
to Moscow, it was the Ambassador's resigna- 
tion that was accepted. The pro-Commu- 
nists stayed. And Dean Acheson sat down 
with Gen. George Marshall to write the in- 
structions to bring about a Kuomintang- 
Communist coalition government in China— 
instructions which Marshall vainly followed 
for a year. 

By October 7 of 1945 the Daily Worker, 
whose Washington correspondent on June 7 
had called Acheson “one of the most for- 
wardlooking men in the State Department,” 
chortled in its joy: 

“With the assistant to Assistant Secretary 
of State James C. Dunn, Eugene Dooman, 
who was chairman of SWINK, the powerful 
interdepartmental committee representing 
State, War, and Navy, and former Acting 
Secretary Joseph Grew out, the forces in the 
State Department which were relatively 
anti-imperialist were strengthened.” 

And the Daily Worker's uptown echo, PM, 
declared that “What the Government seeks 
now is to develop a diplomacy based on bet- 
ter appreciation of what the Soviet wants.” 

That was what the Government developed, 
and that is what the Government has con- 
tinued in the Far East down to the present 
debacle. 

When Acheson, after 2 years at his private 
law practice, returned to the Department as 
Secretary in January, 1949, he was sold to the 
American people as representing “conti- 
nuity“ in foreign policy. Precisely because 
this was true, those who realized that our 
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foreign policy pointed to disaster were dis- 
mayed by the appointment. There was also 
objection from those who felt that it would 
be unbecoming, to say the least, for a man 
whose law firm was registered with the De- 
partment as representing several foreign 
governments to be dealing with those gov- 
ernments as Secretary of State. But the 
main objections were based on Acheson's 
previous record in the Department. 

Since that time Acheson’s completion of 
the China sellout, his publication of the in- 
famous Government White Paper white- 
washing the Department’s Red China record, 
his public denunciations of Chiang Kai-shek, 
his appointment of Philip Jessup and Dean 
Rusk as makers of Far East policy, his pro- 
posais—after having virtually turned Asia 
over to communism—that we pour money 
and arms into any borderland Korea where 
Stalin might choose to have his puppets at- 
tack, his public and official declaration that 
he would not turn his back on the convicted 
perjurer Alger Hiss—all these actions had 
aroused great public uneasiness even before 
the Korean adventure, and had prompted 
two Democratic legislatures (Texas and 
Mississippi), and various other organizations 
and individuals to call for the Secretary’s 
dismissal. 

Some of the charges brought against him 
are here briefly summarized from congres- 
sional speeches and the public prints. 

1. He has been the chief architect of the 
policy which has brought us, in 5 years, 
from the unconditional victories of 1945, and 
sole possession of the atom bomb, to the 
verge of national ruin. 

2. Under his guidance, we acquiesced in 


the cor quest of one-third of the world by 


Communist imperialism. 

8. He and his clique encouraged a weak 
Communist rebellion in China, armed and di- 
rected by Russia, to take over the heartland, 
or key to all Asia; today, in consequence, 
Americans are dying for a toehold in Korea, 
& peninsula attached to the China Mr. Ache- 
son's Department helped to push into Rus- 
sia’s arms, 

4. On July 31, 1946, Mr. Acheson wrote to 
Alfred Kohiberg of New York a letter, which 
was published, in which he said: “* + * 
aneral Marshall * is exerting every 


effort to fulfill the American Government's ` 


desires by bringing the two major Chinese 
}--litical factions peacefully together to form 
u united and representative government.” 

5. After the legitimate Government of 
China had been forced to flee to Formosa, 
Secretary Acheson: recommended abandon- 
ment of that island. His Department, on 
December 23, 1949, sent out secret instruc- 
tions to all diplomatic and consular per- 
sonnel to promote the view that Formosa 
Was doomed and expendable. 

6. Before the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, on June 19, 1947, Mr. Acheson said 
there was no danger of a Communist defeat 
of Chiang Kai-shek. In his letter to the Pres- 
ident of July 30, 1949, prefacing the white 
book, he says that “no amount cf aid could 
have saved Chiang.” These statements are 
typical of the quality of Acheson's states- 
manship. 

7. On August 24, 1949, in answer to Con- 
gr2ssman WALTER H. Jupp; of Minnesota, Mr. 
Acheson denied that Vice President Wallace 
had made a written report to President 
Roosevelt on his return from China in 1944. 
Since then, Mr. Wallace has released portions 
of two such reports. 

8. In issuing the white paper on China, 
on August 5, 1949, Acheson declared that 
all important documents were included. 
Twelve cables called for by Ambassador Pat- 
rick J. Hurley, when testifying before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee in 1945, 
were omitted and are still secret. 

9. He has approved the Chinese Commu- 
nists’ demands for hostages to guarantee 
Americans leaving Red China, 
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10. He paid Communist China to get Con- 
sul General Angus Ward out, and then only 
after a newspaper campaign had aroused 
public opinion. 

11. Under questioning by a Senate com- 
mittee before his confirmation as Under 
Secretary of State in 1945, Acheson stated 
that Russia should have a share in the ad- 
ministration of Japan. 

12. He sponsored the Hiss brothers un- 
reservedly to Assistant Secretary of State 
Adolf Berle, to whom Whittaker Chambers 
had mentioned them as Soviet agents. In 
1946, he used his influence with the FBI to 
save Alger Hiss; he publicly and officially 
refused to turn his back on Alger Hiss after 
20 jurors had found him guilty of perjury 
about espionage. 

13. He acted as counsel for Lauchlin Cur- 
rie, former Administrative Assistant to Presi- 
dents Roosevelt and Truman, when Currie 
appeared before a congressional committee, 
charged by both Whittaker Chambers and 
Elizabeth Bentley with having aided their 
espionage network. 

14. On April 18, 1947, without investiga- 
tion, he cleared John Carter Vincent, Chief 
of the vitally important Far Eastern Division 
of the State Department, of charges of pro- 
communism filed by a United States Senator, 
In his letter he professed complete ignorance 
of official published Communist programs 
for world-wide conquest, especially in the 
Far East. 

15. Acheson headed the American delega- 
tion in the formation of UNRRA, where he 
insisted on the veto to please Russia, and 
according to former Polish Ambassador Jan 
Ciechanowski, steadily, supported all Soviet 
demands. Thus he rendered the United 
States impotent to control or investigate 
UNRRA, although this country supplied the 
overwhelming bulk of its funds. 

16. As head of the State Department unit 
arranging for the Dumbarton Oaks Con- 
fefence, Acheson secured the appointment 
of Alger Hiss as Director of the Division of 
International Security in charge of American 
preparations for the UN, as adviser to Secre- 
tary Stettinius and President F-osevelt at 
Yalta, and as first Secretary General of the 
UN. 
17. On July 20, 1946 (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, vol. 92, pt. 8, p. 9578) Mr. Acheson 
stated that there were no Communists in the 
State Department, and that only one had 
been fired for that reason. The first state- 
ment proved to be untrue. 

18. In spite of documented charges of 
softness toward communism against Am- 
bassador Philip Jessup, Mr. Acheson has 
made him top American foreign-policy ad- 
viser both in Europe and Asia. 

19. Speaking in welcome to the “Red 
Dean” of Canterbury at Madison Square 
Garden, Nov. 14, 1945, Under Secretary of 
State Acheson said: 

` “Never in the past has there been any place 
on the globe where the vital interests of 
the American and Russian peoples have 
clashed or even been entagonistic—and there 
is no objective reason to suppose that there 
should be such a place. 
We understand and agree with them that to 
have friendly governments along her borders 
is essential both for the security of the 
Soviet Union and for the peace of the world.” 

20. Acheson recognized Tito’s Communist 
Government of Yugoslavia on December 22, 
1945, without demanding the free elections 
provided for at Yalta. 

21. Against the advice of Ambassador 
Arthur Bliss Lane in 1946, Mr. Acheson ap- 
proved a “loan” of $90,000,000 to Communist 
Poland, then represented by Donald Hiss, of 
the Acheson law firm. 

22. The Lilienthal Atomic Energy Commit- 
tee was appointed in October 1946, on Ache- 
son's recommendation, without the knowl- 


edge of his superior, Secretary of State 
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Byrnes, or of Bernard Baruch, who headed 
our Atomic Commission to the UN. 

23. Acheson fronted for the Acheson- 
Lilienthal atomic energy report, which pro- 
posed turning over atomic secrets to Russia 
on promise of peaceful uses, but without 
inspection. 

24. On May 1, 1946, Acting Secretary of 
State Acheson announced that invitations 
to attend the Bikini A-bomb tests on July 
1 had been extended to the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. 

25. On December 16, 1945, Under Secretary 
Acheson received Juan Negrin, head of the 
Communist group of Spanish Loyalists. He 
refused to receive Fernando de los Rios, 
head of the anti-Communist group. Four 
days later he received Milton Wolff, com- 
mander of the subversive Abraham Lincoln 
Brigade and Congressman Vito Marcantonio, 
and promised them, according to the Daily 
Worker, to intervene with Franco on behalf 
of two condemned Communists. 

26. Everybody except Mr. Acheson has 
known all along that the Communist forces 
in China and North Korea were armed and 
directed by Russia; that American prisoners 
are executed by order of Russia, exactly as 
Polish prisoners were executed in the Katyn 
Forest. Yet Mr. Acheson permitted Chinese 
Communist delegates to accuse this country 
of aggression in Formosa while American 
soldiers were still waiting for permission to 
fight the enemy with all means at Mac- 
Arthur’s command. 

It must be said that President Truman, in 
approving and defending the policy and be- 
havior of the ruling State Department clique, 
has made himself ultimately responsible for 
them, for the policy, and for the debacle to 
which it has led. It is also true that his 
responsibility is shared by a majority in 
Congress, and by a large majority of the 
newspapers. Those who have not protested 
against the errors which have resulted in 
the enslavement of one-third of the world 
and the terrorization of the rest of it, must 
share in the responsibility for those errors. 


Mr. McCARTHY. I have in my hand 
an interesting AP dispatch. It is to the 
effect that General Ridgway, who suc- 
ceeded General MacArthur in the Far 
East Command, also believes that we 
should use the troops on Formosa to 
do some of the fighting. The report in- 
dicates that Lt. Gen. George E. Strate- 
* Also agrees, and also Vice Admiral 

oy. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Gladly. 

Mr. CAIN. Does the Senator know 
of any qualified military authority who 
would give any advice contrary to the 
advice which has been offered to America 
and the free world by Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur, Gen. Matthew Bunker 
Ridgway, Gen. George E. Stratemeyer, 
and the other gentlemen to whom the 
Senator has made reference? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I know of no com- 
petent military man who when talking 
privately—and the Senator knows that 
we have talked to many of them—has 
ever urged a continuation of either one 
of the following courses which we are 
now following: 

First. The protecticn of the Commu- 
nist mainland by our Seventh Fleet. In- 
cidentally this is costing us a great deal 
of money. Whenever we appropriate 
money to the Navy, as the Senator 
knows, part of the money is being ap- 
propriated for use by the Seventh Fleet, 


.. Which is protecting the long exposed 
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flank of the Communists. I know of no 
competent military authority—in fact, 
I do not know of a private, even, in the 
rear ranks—who would say that it is the 
sensible thing to do or that it is any- 
thing other than an approach to treason, 
While Communists are killing our Amer- 
ican men, why should we be spending 
time, money and effort to protect the 
long exposed flank of the Chinese Com- 
munists? 

Second. I do not know of a single 
military man who will say that there is 
any rhyme or reason to our breaking 
Chiang Kai-shek’s blockade of the 
Chinese coast, so that a vast amount of 
war material can flow into Communist 
China. It grieves me, as it does practi- 
cally everyone who has studied the sub- 
ject, that out of 10 ships going into Com- 
munist ports with war material, 7 ships 
are sailing under the British flag. That 
is being done while British boys are dying 
in Korea. I understand it is something 
which is also of great interest to the 
mothers of Great Britain. 

Third. I do not know of any military 
man who will say that there is any rhyme 
or reason or any sense to a situation in 
which our men can see the Chinese air- 
ports across the Yalu River, knowing 
that they could knock out those airports 
in a matter of minutes. They can see 
the jet planes take off. They know that 
once the jet planes get off the ground 
and attain sufficient altitude it is very 
difficult to fight them. They can see 
those planes take off, attain an altitude 
of 30,000 feet, and make one pass at our 
B-29’s and fighters, after which they 
can skip back across the Yalu River, and 
we cannot go after them there. I do 
not think any sane man would say that 
that should be done. Also, as the Sen- 
ator knows, there is a fourth point. It is 
the use of Chiang Kai-shek’s troops. A 
short time ago I sent to the desk an 
article from the New York Times, to- 
gether with two telegrams, one to Gen- 
eral MacArthur and one from General 
MacArthur. They deal with our refusal 
to feed 400,000 young would-be soldiers 
of South Korea. They are the young 
men who the South Korean Republic had 
rounded up in order to train them as 
soldiers. It is of course a tragedy not to 
use Chiang Kai-shek’s troops, but also 
for some reason unknown to me, we are 
saying that we will not use the South 
Koreans and we will not let them do 
some of their own fighting. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator permit me to ask one more 
question? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Gladly. 

Mr. CAIN, If I have understood the 
Senator correctly, he has just said that, 
for reasons unknown to him and to me 
and presumably to many others, we are 
not now feeding some 400,000 South Ko- 
reans who, if properly fed, could be made 
available for the battle front on Korea 
on the Allied side. Is that correct? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Let me correct my- 
self. I said for reasons unknown to me, 
I correct that statement. I think the 
reasons are very obvious. 

I hold in my hand a paper which I 
think is the most significant document 
in this whole sordid traitorous picture. 
Jt is the Sunday Compass of July 17, 
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1949. In this we find set forth the modus 
operandi of the traitorous group in our 
State Department, the old Hiss crowd, 
It sets forth the method which Hiss, with 
his brilliant mind, helped to work out. 
Let me read it to the Senate. This is 
written by the State Department’s archi- 
tect, Owen Lattimore, He says first, 
talking about China: 

The problem was how to allow them to fall 
without making it look as if the United 
States had pushed them. Such a policy 
never succeeds completely, and critics have 
done their best to make the public believe 
that the United States did push Chiang 
and the Koumintang over the cliff. 

Listen to this. This is the key to why 
we are doing what we are doing today, 
He says: 

The thing to do now, therefore, is to let 
South Korea fall. 


The date of this is July 17, 1949, nearly 
a year before the North Koreans moved 
into South Korea, and 6 months before 
Dean Acheson publicly notified the Com- 
munists that we had no interest in South 
Korea. 

The thing to do, therefore, is to let South 
Korea fall but not to let it look as though 
we pushed it. 


Listen to this: 


Hence the recommendation of a parting 
grant of $150,000,000. 


It is not hard to follow the sinister 
method of operation. The expert says, 
“Let us let them fall, but in order that 
the American people may not know that 
we pushed them, we will give them $150,- 
000,000, so that when they finally fall we 
can say, ‘We did everything we could 
possibly do, but they did not have the 
will to win.’” Of course, the State De- 
partment was making certain that no 
part of the $150,000,000 was to be mili- 
tary aid. 

That is the picture today, except that 
instead of $150,000,000 we are giving the 
blood and lives of American boys. Hiss’ 
pals in the State Department are now 
determining military strategy, as we 
know. They are now dictating to the 
military how they shall fight the war. 
Hiss’ pals, instead of saying, “We will 
give them $150,000,000 to deceive the 
American people,” are now saying, “We 
will give the blood and lives of 6,000 
American boys a month.” 

I retract my statement that I did not 
know why they were betraying us. I 
think it is very clear. It is because peo- 
a2 who are not for America, but who are 
for irternational communism—the pals 
of Alger Hiss, the espionage agent, the 
men who drafted the alta Agreement— 
are still running the State Department. 

Mr. President, incidentally, we need 
not take the word of any man from this 
side of the aisle on this subject. I hold 
in my hand the testimony of Adolph 
Berle, given before the House Un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committee in 1948. Bear 
in mind that he was a Democrat, an 
ardent New Dealer. So he was not try- 
ing to embarrass the Democratic Party 
There is no question of party politics 
here. He testified under oath that when 
he was in the State Department as As- 
sistant Secretary there was the pro- 
Communist group headed by Dean Ache- 


son and Alger Hiss. He said there was _ 
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the anti-Communist group, which, of 
course, was finally removed from ihe 
State Department. 

Why the Hisses, Achesons, Lattimores, 
Jessups, and John Carter Vincents, 
scheme to betray this Natton? Why the 
Owen Lattimores say, “The job is to let 
them fall, but do not let the American 
people know that we pushed them”? 
Ido not know. There must be an answer 
somewhere. All we know is that they are 
doing it, and each day we let them con- 
tinue, more American boys are dying. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator permit one further interrup- 
tion? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Certainly. 

Mr. CAIN. The Senator has told us 
that for a number of reasons our Armed 
Forces are not feeding those in South 
Korea, who, if they were well fed, could 
be of great potential service in the war 
which is going on in Korea. 

Against that, I suppose the greatest 
contradiction I could possibly define lies 
in the fact that with 700,000 enemy 
troops now opposed to the limited free 
forces in Korea, no steps are being taken 
to prevent the enemy from providing 
those 700,000 wth food sufficient for them 
to carry on their determination to de- 
stroy us to the last man, As often as I 
relate that obvious fact, I continue to 
be amazed that it exists, 

Mr. McCARTHY. If I correctly un- 
derstand the Senator’s question, he is 
speaking of our ¿inability to starve out the 
enemy troops under present orders, Is 
that it? Or did I miss the Senator’s 
question? 

Mr. CAIN. No; I think the Senator 
has it. The point is that we are taking 
no steps to destroy the enemy’s ability 
north of the Yalu River to supply, equip, 
and keep 700,000 enemy troops in the 
field in North Korea. 

Mr. McCARTHY. There is no ques- 
tion about that. I have received letters 
from men in our Air Force in which they 
tell the same story time after time. They 
can see the long enemy supply lines lead- 
ing toward the Yalu River, lines of sup- 
plies not only for guns and ammunition 
but for food for the enemy soldiers. 
They see the enemy soldiers coming up 
to the Yalu River; but they cannot touch 
them because they are not enemies of 
ours until after they cross the Yalu 
River, 

I should like to have the Senator take 
the time to read the article dated Mareh, 
31, 1951, from the New York Times. The 
article is written by George Barrett. It 
points out exactly what we are desing in 
Korea, so far as the failure to feed the 
400,000 friendly troops is concerned, 

Mr. CAIN. I thank the Senator. 


PROSECUTIONS UNDER ESPIONAGE LAWS 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
had not planned to spend so much time 
on the subject of Korea. I had planned 
only to introduce certain documents in- 
to the Record. I wish to discuss a mat- 
ter which I believe is of tremendous im- 
portance to the Senate and upon which I 


‘should report. I have discussed this 


subject before, 

First, I wish to compliment the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation for having 
done an excellent job in this case. 5 
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Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCARTHY. I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. I wonder if the Senator 
would yield so that I may ask unanimous 
consent for thé consideration of a reso- 
lution which is on the table. There is 
complete agreement on it, and its con- 
sideration will require only a few min- 
utes. 

Mr. McCARTHY. I will yield for the 
unanimous-consent request if there is to 
be no discussion of the resolution. Ihave 
only about 5 minutes before I must leave 
the Chamber. I am overdue about an 
hour now. 

Mr. WILEY. Does the Senator mean 
that he will be through in 5 minutes? 

Mr. McCARTHY. Five minutes or 
less. I shall be glad to yield. However, 
if there is to be discussion of the resolu- 
tion, I do not wish to yield. 

Mr. President, in this case the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation has gathered 
sufficient facts, and has informally pre- 
sented them to the Justice Department, 
to call for prosecution under our espio- 
nage laws, laws which provide a maxi- 
mum of 10 years imprisonment and $10,- 
000 fine in the offense as found. 

The case involves a man who has led 
the Communist iine smear against Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur. But that is not 
the offense for which the prosecution 
has been prepared. In order to make the 
record complete, I believe I should go 
back a shor; time and give the complete 
picture. 

On January 8, 1951, I wrote the Sec- 
retary of the Army, Frank Pace, and 
called his attention to certain secret 
documents which were appearing in the 
columns of Drew Pearson. I asked him 
certain questions about the secret in- 
formation. For instance, one of the 
questions I asked him was whether the 
material was of such a secret nature that 
it could not be seen by Members of Con- 
gress. The Secretary’s answer that it 
was of such a secret nature that Mem- 
bers of Congress could not see it. I was 
not so much concerned with the particu- 
lar messages that were published at that 
time, Mr. President. I was concerned 
over the fact that Mr. Pearson had com- 
plete access to our Pentagon secrets, 
especially so in view of the fact that 
he had working for him and on his pay- 
roll until several months ago a Mr. David 
Karr. I have placed Mr. Karr’s com- 
plete FBI record in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record, which shows that he was a top 
member of the party. Since then I have 
an affidavit from Mr. Pearson’s former 
employees showing that Mr. Pearson 
knew all about Mr. Karr’s Communist 
connections, and what is more impor- 
tant, that a top Government official was 
so concerned with the Karr contact that 
he offered Mr. Pearson—I say this is in 
affidavit form—offered Mr. Pearson a 
chance to look at the Government files, 
showing what an important man to the 
Communist movement was Mr. Karr. 

If Mr. Pearson denies that in the pend- 
ing trial I will be glad to submit those 
affidavits to the Department of Justice, 
so they may also start prosecution for 


perjury. 
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But getting back to the case again, I 
also wrote to the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. RusszLL I, chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee, a letter on this mat- 
ter, and I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the body of the Record at this 
point my letter of January 8 to the Sec- 
retary of the Army, Mr. Pace, his letter 
to me of January 11, 1951, and the letter 
to the Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUS- 
SELL] of January 11. 1951. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
SCHOEPPEL in the chair). 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The letters are as follows: 


JANUARY 12, 1951. 


(Ar. 
Without ob- 


Hon, RICHARD RUSSELL, 
Chairman, Armed Services Committee, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Enclosed is a copy 
of a letter to the Secretary of the Army, 
dated January 8, and his answer thereto, 
dated January 11. You will note that my 
letter called the Secretary's attention to the 
fact that Columnist Pearson quoted excerpts 
from secret military messages. 

When I first pointed out the aid which 
Pearson might give to the enemy by pub- 
lishing decoded secret military messages, 
Pearson’s answer was that he had permis- 
sion from the Department of the Army. You 
will note from paragraph 2 of the Secretary 
of the Army’s answer that this statement 
is false; that Pearson had no such permis- 
sion to publish any decoded secret mili- 
tary messages. You will also note from para- 
graphs Nos. 7 and 8 that Pearson published 
excerpts from decoded military messages of 
such a high classification of secrecy that 
none of the Members of the Congress would 
be allowed to see them. 

The answer from the Secretary of the 
Army indicates that there is a spy in the 
Pentagon passing out classified information, 
This follows the sinister pattern of the Hiss 
case, where a man in the State Department 
was passing out desoded secret messages. 

You will recall the statement of Under 
Secretary Berle that the most dangerous 
thing about Hiss handing out secret decoded 
messages was that it would greatly assist the 
enemy to break our State Department code. 

Some things which, in my opinion, should 
receive top priority in the investigation 
being presently conducted by the Depart- 
ment of the Army are: 

1. Discover and expose the spy who is 
stealing those messages and see that he is 


2 prosecuted. 
. Find out whether he is on Pearson’s 
— ty 


You will note from the enclosed corre- 
spondence that the Army has taken imme- 
diate steps to investigate and that they have 
submitted to the Judge Advocate General 
the information insofar as it bears upon vio- 
lations of the Espionage Act. 

I thought it appropriate to call this to 
your attention as chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jor MCCARTHY. 


January 8, 1951. 
Hon. Frank PACE, 
Secretary of the Army, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mn. SECRETARY: On Saturday, Decem- 
ber 30, Drew Pearson ran in his syndicated 
column what purported to be a sizable 
number of verbatim messages from General 
MacArthur's intelligence headquarters to the 
Pentagon. 

On January 5, I pointed out that if Pear- 
son was telling the truth and actually was 
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extremely dangerous breach of security. 
Obviously if the enemy could obtain the 
same messages, both in code and decoded, 
it would help him materially in breaking 
our code. 

If the enemy were to break our code, it 
could and undoubtedly would result in the 
death of a vast number of American young 
men and military disaster for us. 

In Pearson's answer, he stated that he had 

m from the Pentagon to publish 
those decoded secret dispatches on the con- 
dition “that he change a few words and the 
date.” I would, therefore, appreciate re- 
ceiving an answer to the following questions: 

1. Even if a “few words and the date” were 
changed in decoded messages and allowed to 
tall into the enemy's hands, would this still 
not be very valuable to him in breaking our 
code? 

2. Did the Pentagon give Pearson permis- 
sion as he stated to publish those secret 
military messages on the condition that he 
change a few words and the date thereof, 
and if so, who gave this permission? 

3. How did those secret military messages 
fall into Pearson’s hands? 

4. Was not whoever handed Pearson those 
messages guilty of a violation of our espio- 
nage laws? 

5. Were the messages from MacArthur’s 
headquarters given to any other newsmen 
and, if so, to whom? 

6. What other secret decoded messages 
were given to Mr. Pearson? 

7. From Pearson's statement, it appeared 
that he was to change the date and a few 
words, meaning that he had a verbatim de- 
coded copy of those secret code messages. 
Is this correct, or was Pearson again lying? 

8. Can I or any other Member of the Con- 
gress call at the Pentagon and see the mes- 
sages from MacArthur's intelligence head- 
quarters? 

9. What, if any, investigation has been 
instituted, or is contemplated, by the De- 
partment of the Army to find out who has 
been giving secret messages to Mr. Pearson? 

I realize that you are extremely busy and 
I would not bother you except that I con- 
sider this a matter of the most urgent and 
gravest importance. If someone is actually 
stealing secret decoded messages from the 
Pentagon and handing them to Pearson, the 
lives of many of our young men and the 
security of this Nation are in grave danger. 

Very sincerely, 
Jor MCCARTHY. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, January 11, 1951. 
Hon. JoE MCCARTHY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator McCaertamY: This is in reply 
to your letter of January 8 in which you 
state that if certain facts are true Mr. Drew 
Pearson committed a breach of security by 
publishing classified military information in 
his syndicated column. I am sure you un- 
derstand the Army, too, is greatly concerned 
about any security violation and prior to the 
receipt of your letter had initiated an in- 
vestigation in this matter. 

I shall therefore answer your questions in 
the order submitted in your above-referred- 
to letter: 

1. Cryptographic systems vary and a tech- 
nical discussion of them here is not permis- 
sible for security reasons, but in this in- 
stance it has been established that crypto- 
graphic security has not been violated. 

2. The Department of the Army did not 
give Mr. Pearson permissicn to publish the 
secret military messages you referred to nor 
any other classified information. 

3. This matter is being actively investi- 
gated. 

4. This has been submitted to the 
Judge Advocate General cf the Army for 
opinion. 
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5. No messages from General MacArthur's 
headquarters were given to any newsmen by 
the Department of the Army. 

6. No secret messages were given to Mr. 
Pearson by the Department of the Army. 

7. Investigation reveals that Mr. Pearson's 
column of December 30 contained quoted ex- 
cerpts from classified messages. 

8. No. 

9. An investigation was instituted by the 
Department of the Army immediately after 
the publication of Mr. Pearson's column of 
December 30, 1950. Your letter of January 
8 has been referred to those conducting this 
investigation. 

Your interest in this matter is appreciated 
and I would welcome information you might 
be able to furnish us in the investigation 
that has initiated within the Department 
of the Army. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK Pace, Jr., 
Secretary of the Army. 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point a 
letter from an Army officer in the intel- 
ligence section, dated January 13, 1951, 
and his letter of January 22, 1951, giving 
me permission to insert his letter in the 
Recor». 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JANUARY 13, 1951. 
Senator JOSEPH R. MCCARTHY, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR McCarTHY: This letter is 
Official and confidential. I trust you will 
treat it as such. However, it contains in- 
formation which I think should be fully ex- 
plored. 

I am an officer working in the Intelligence 
Section of the Far Eastern Command. There 
has been forwarded to us copies of articles 
by Drew Pearson in which he quotes from 
secret documents prepared in this intelli- 
gence section, One of the documents which 
concerned us greatly was contained in Mr. 
Pearson’s column of December 30 in which 
he quotes from, and identifies by date, docu- 
ment 3019, dated December 1950. The quotes 
are accurate, and the date given by Mr. Pear- 
son was accurate. It proves beyond a doubt 
that someone has been handing secret docu- 
ments to Mr. Pearson. Whoever did this 
knew that he was violating our espionage 
laws because I have since checked and find 
that the document from which Mr. Pearson 
quoted, had stamped upon it in large red 
letters the warning that if made public, it 
would be of benefit to the enemy, and that 
transmitting or revealing this information to 
any unauthorized person would be a viola- 
tion of the Espionage Act. 

This article properly identified the Chinese 
Communist units which were arrayed against 
us. It is of course of tremendous value for 
the Communists to know just how much in- 
formation we have about them. Such in- 
formation is of great value to their counter- 
intelligence units. For example, if some- 
one would publish for our benefit just ex- 
actly what Chinese Intelligence knew about 
our units, it would save the lives of many of 
our men, Those of us like myself who have 
relatively safe jobs in intelligence work, as 
well as our people who are risking their lives 
daily behind the enemy lines, feel that Mr. 
Pearson and whoever stole these secrets for 
him are guilty of high treason. 

We cannot understand the inactivity of 
the Congress, the Justice Department, and 
the Army in not starting criminal action 
against this man. While we are concerned 
with the publication of this one document, 
we are a thousand times more concerned 
with the fact that this means that Mr. 
Pearson has unlimited access to military 
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secrets. It means also that there is a spy 
handling our military secrets, secrets ob- 
tained at great hazard and in many cases 
the expenditure of lives. 

Incidentally, we noted that while Mr. 
Pearson correctly quoted the dispatch list- 
ing the six Chinese armies, he then pro- 
ceded to do a job of addition and multi- 
plication which should embarrass a child in 
kindergarten. In order to make the Chinese 
Communists look braver and better fighters 
than our men, he stated that the 6 armies 
contained only 96,000 Communist soldiers. 

Hope this information may be of some 
value to you. 

Very sincerely. 

JANUARY 22, 1951. 

DEAR SENATOR: Your letter of the 16th 
finally caught up with me. I would have 
replied, as you requested, by telegram but 
I am not certain of the integrity of such 
a communication. 

As you are aware, it would be most serious 
if my letter to you were to become known. 
I wish to do nothing which will embarrass 
my fellow officers. 

Steps should, and must, be taken to stop 
such leaks of secret information. It is 
obvious, to me at least, there is a clique 
who desire to undermine the prestige and 
power of General MacArthur. To the troops 
in the field I know this campaign has had 
a shattering morale effect. When I see our 
fighting men being betrayed it sickens me. 

You may use my letter in the Recorp if 
you will do the following things for me: (1) 
Guarantee my name will never be revealed; 
(2) return to me by registered mail the origi- 
nal copy of my letter with this letter. 

Good luck in your efforts to stop this 
“leak.” 

Sincerely. 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, be- 
fore it was brought to the attention of 
the Army by me, the Army had initiated 
an investigation in accordance with Sec- 
retary Pace’s instructions. At the time 
the original secret documents appeared 
in the Pearson column, the Army had a 
distribution of 15 of these top secret 
documents. They went to 15 different 
places. One went to Marine Corps in- 
telligence, one to Navy intelligence, one 
to Army intelligence, one to Air Corps 
intelligence, one to the State Depart- 
ment, and so on down the line. After 
considerable investigation they decided 
that they could not spot the spy in the 
Pentagon, or wherever he was, with that 
type of distribution—a distribution of 
15. So they cut the distribution down to 
3, and one of those went to the State De- 
partment. 

The investigation by the Army has 
convinced them that there was no leak 
insofar as the two secret military docu- 
ments going to the military are con- 
cerned, but that the leak was after this 
was sent over to the State Department. 
As of now they have been unable to find 
the man who has been stealing the secret 
documents and passing them on to Pear- 
son. 

I am not so much concerned with this, 
because of the contents of the few docu- 
ments he has put out. Incidentally, I 
find in his column today he puts out what 
purports to be a secret document. I 
called some of my friends over in the 
atomic section that has to do with atomic 
weapons and asked them whether it was 
a correct description of the new atomic 
weapons, and they said “No,” it was not 
a completely correct description, but 
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that it was correct enough so it violated 
security and it disturbed them very 
much. 

But as I started to say, the thing that 
disturbed me was not the content of this 
particular secret document, nor the 
secret documents he has passed out in 
the past, but the pattern was so close, 
and paralleled the case of Amerasia so 
much, that it begins to look now like an- 
other Amerasia case. It will be recalled 
that in that case they were stealing hun- 
dreds of secret documents. Finally they 
got so careless they published a few, and 
that is when the FBI moved in on them. 

The investigation is to all intents and 
purposes completed. While they have 
not been able to spot the spy in the Pen- 
tagon, they have produced evidence to 
make a clear-cut case of violation of the 
espionage laws by Mr. Pearson. They 
have found, for example, that he had in 
his possesison this secret document, 
which had printed thereon—and that 
shows that he was not operating igno- 
rantly—in large letters the following: 

WARNING 

This document contains information af- 
fecting the national defense of the United 
States within the meaning of the Espionage 
Laws, title 18, U. S. C., secs. 793 and 794. 


Section 793 is the section they found 
was violated. Continuing: 


Transmission or revelation of its contents 
in any manner to an unauthorized person is 
prohibited by law; it is intended for eyes only 
and it is imperative that the material con- 
tained in it be treated with the utmost dis- 
cretion. Under no circumstances shall pos- 
session thereof, or the information therein, 
be given to any personne’ other than those 
whose duties specifically require knowledge 
thereof. When not in use, this document is 
chargeable to the custody of an officer, 


It goes on: 

This document should be destroyed in 15 
days of receipt, and copy of certificate of 
destruction prescribed by paragraph 33a, 
AR 380-5, should be furnished AC of 8, G-2, 
GHQ, FEC. 


They have also established that Pear- 
son turned this with other secret docu- 
ments over to David Karr—David Karr, 
the man whose record I put in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, showing that he was 
not only a member of the Communist 
Party, but a top member. 

The Mundt-Nixon-McCarran Act, 
United States Code, title 18, section 793 
(e) provides: 

Whoever having unauthorized possession 
of, access to, or control over any document, 
writing, code book, signal book, sketch, pho- 
tograph— 

And so forth— 
relating to the national defense, or infor- 
mation relating to the national defense 
which information the possessor has reason 
to believe could be used to the injury of the 
United States or to the advantage of any 
foreign nation, willfully communicates, de- 
livers, transmits, or causes to be communi- 
cated, delivered, or transmitted, or attempts 
to communicate, deliver, transmit, or cause 
to be communicated, delivered, or transmit- 
ted the same to any person not entitled to 
receive it— 


Which certainly includes Communist 
Karr— 


or willfully retains the same and fails to de- 
liver it to the officer or employee of the 
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United States entitled to receive it; or 
* * * shall be fined not more than $10,000 
or imprisoned not more than 10 years, or 
both. 


Many times before, during World War 
II, as we know, Pearson has handed out 
secret military information. This un- 
doubtedly was of great help to the enemy 
in breaking our code. How much help 
he gave to them none of us know. There 
were not sufficient teeth in the espionage 
laws, however, to catch the Pearsons and 
Karrs. But now, thanks to the McCar- 
ran Act, the wise action of Congress, this 
man’s operations as the Communist 
Party smear artist can be interrupted 
for some time. 

We have found that to date the State 
Department has been successful in keep- 
ing the Department of Justice from for- 
mally receiving the Pearson file. They 
are saying, “No, we want more investi- 
gation done on this.” How long they 
will stall it along, I do not know, Mr. 
President; but the competent young 
lawyers in the Department of Justice 
have gone over the case and have advised 
the investigators of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, who have been working 
on it, that they have a complete, air- 
tight case of violation of the Espionage 
Act which calls for a 10-year prison term. 

I may say that when this matter was 
first brought to my attention, all we 
could do was try to expose this man's 
activities and pull his teeth and let the 
American people know whom they were 
dealing with and, in effect, knock his 
soapbox from under him, The company 
which had sponsored him decided for 
reasons known to them to stop sponsor- 
ing him. I should like to congratulate 
the industry of this Nation for refusing 
to pay for the soapbox for a man who 
over the past 8 years has always had the 
task of doing a job of character assassi- 
nation upon anyone who stood in the 
way of international communism. First 
it was Forrestal whom he smeared; then 
it was Douglas MacArthur; then it was 
Chiang Kai-shek; then it was each of 
the heads of the House Committees on 
un-American Activities. As we know, 
each of them was the subject of Pear- 
son’s smear attack. 

Of course, the cabal who follow him— 
I think it is unnecessary to name them, 
for all of us know well who they are— 
have always followed Pearson all the 
way. 

So I think it is proper to congratulate 
American industry for not providing 
another soapbox for him. If Alger Hiss 
were put on the air, I suppose he could 
help sell some sort of laxative; or if a 
Remington were put on the air, I sup- 
pose he could succeed in selling some- 
thing or other. So, Mr. President, in 
closing I congratulate American indus- 
try for refusing to pay for the soapbox 
for the mouthpiece of the Communist 
Party, even if an industry could tempo- 
rarily profit thereby, and I want to in- 
form the Department of Justice that 
some of us will be looking with a great 
deal of interest to see how much success 
the State Department will have in stall- 
ing the prosecution of this man, upon 
whom the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion now has a complete case. 
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EXTENSION OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO 
INVESTIGATE ORGANIZED CRIME IN 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on April 
17 I submitted Senate Resolution 129, 
which now lies at the desk. I wish to 
inform the President of the Senate and 
all Members of the Senate that the Spe- 
cial Committee Investigating Organized 
Crime in Interstate Commerce at that 
time was in disagreement in regard to 
how the committee should proceed. 
However, in view of the tremendous de- 
sire for the continuity of the committee, 
an agreement has now been reached; and 
I intend to ask unanimous consent that 
the resolution be considered and amend- 
ed or modified in accordance with the 
agreement which has been reached this 
afternoon among all the members of 
that committee. The amendment sim- 
ply makes the following changes: First, 
instead of extending the life of the com- 
mittee to January 15, 1952, its life would 
be extended for approximately 4 months, 
until September 1, 1951. 

Then there would be added at the end 
of the resolution section 7, reading as 
follows: 

On or before September 1, 1951, the com- 
mittee established by this resolution shall 
transfer all of its files, papers, documents, 
and other pertinent data to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
which committee shall, under and by virtue 
of the authority of section 136 of the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act of 1946, continue 
the study and surveillance of the subject 
matter of this resolution, and shall be au- 
thorized to use for that purpose any unex- 
pended and unobligated balance of the funds 
authorized to be expended by the committee 
established by this resolution. 


Mr. President, another change is now 
to be made in the original resolution as 
submitted on behalf of myself and the 
Senator from New Hampshire IMr. 
Tosey]. The original resolution called 
for $150,000, but the resolution as now 
proposed to be modified calls for $100,000. 

Of course in the meantime the resolu- 
tions submitted the other day by the 
other members of the special committee 
will be studied, and the appropriate com- 
mittees considering them will have op- 
portunity to go into the merits of those 
resolutions. 

Mr. President, I have prepared a short 
statement on this subject. I expected to 
deliver it today. In it I analyze my 
views regarding the merits of the three 
viewpoints which exist. In view of the 
fact that we now have reached an agree- 
ment, I simply ask unanimous consent at 
this point that the statement which I 
have prepared be printed in the RECORD, 
as a part of my remarks, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in thi 
ReEcorp, as follows: à 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 


WHY I FAVOR CONTINUATION OF SENATE CRIME 
COMMITTEE 


I am shortly going to ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senate immediately proceed to 
consider Senate Resolution 129 which I in- 
troduced last week on behalf of myself and 
the distinguished junior Senator from New 
Hampshire, Mr. Toney. The purpose of this 
resolution is to extend the life of the Senate 
Crime Investigating Committee until Janu- 
ary 15, 1952. 
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At that time, the Senate may also wish to 
consider Senate Concurrent Resolution 28 
which would set up a joint watchdog com- 
mittee on crime, and which was introduced 
by the distinguished Senator from Maryland, 
Mr. O’Conor, on behalf of himself and the 
Senators from Tennessee, Mr. KEFAUVER, and 
from Wyoming, Mr. HUNT. 

I am glad that we will have these two 
choices before us. I earnestly hope that the 
Senate will permit us to adopt either one of 
them. 

Regardless of which resolution it adopts, 
elther Senate Resolution 129 or Senate Con- 
current Resolution 28, I believe that to some 
extent the forces of law and order have won 
a victory. 

Why do I say that? Because several weeks 
ago, when I began this fight to extend the 
life of the Crime Committee, my colleague 
from New Hampshire and I were the only 
Senators to speak up actively and demand 
that this crusade not be ended. After weeks 
and weeks of pleading, after pointing out 
that we still have not touched many types 
of crimes, after pointing out that we still 
have numerous legislative recommendations 
still to formulate, at last, I believe our col- 
leagues have come around to a recognition of 
the fact that we simply cannot fold up shop 
as of the end of April. 

I have pointed out that to a considerable 
extent already the forces of organized crime 
are winning their way back and other results 
of the crusading Kefauver committee are 
starting to be dissipated. To be sure, there 
has been a public awakening; but we have 
seen reform movements like this in the past 
wash themselves out, with little permanent 
accomplishment to show for their effort. 

I am not going to take the extended time 
of the Senate to comment on why I favor 
Senate Resolution 129. I have previously 
commented on this issue in the Tuesday, 
April 17, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and in the 
Wednesday, April 18, issue. 

Let me point out, however, the following 
facts: 

(1) The basic fact is that it is indisput- 
able that the war against crime in some 
form must continue. There are hundreds 
of leads still in the files of the Senate Crime 
Investigating Committee. There are thou- 
sands of unanswered letters, many of them 
containing constructive tips and sugges- 
tions, There are scores of unheard wit- 
nesses—both those who had evaded commit- 
tee subpenas and those who had evaded com- 
mittee warrants. 

(2) The major question as the Senate con- 
fronts Senate Resolution 129 as contrasted 
with Senate Concurrent Resolution 28 is as 
to whether or not the Senate Crime Com- 
mittee as such shall be broken up and re- 
placed by a joint committee. I, for one, see 
absolutely no reason under the sun why this 
winning team shoud be broken up. The 
Senate Crime Committee has already proved 
its effectiveness. I had hoped that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Tennessee, whose 
work on this committee has won him well- 
deserved fame throughout the Nation, could 
continue as chairman; but if, because of the 
tremendous pressure of other work, to which 
he has not been able to adequately attend 
during this past year—if he feels it necessary 
for him to no longer serve as chairman, I 
trust that at the very minimum he will serve 
as a member of the committee. 

I can see little advantage in constituting 
the committee on a joint Senate-House 
basis. All we are doing is doubling the 
number of members of the committee. We 
all know that in some instances a watchdog 
committee can be very helpful, as, for ex- 
ample, when an entirely new program is 
set up by the Federal Government, such as 
the multibillion dollar ECA program, but 
I see little point why we need a “watchdog 
committee” over Federal investigative agen- 
cies. I for one have very high confidence 
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in these agencies, in Mr. J. Edgar Hoover of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, in the 
Secret Service, in Mr. Anslinger of the Nar- 
cotics Bureau. These professional crime 
busters certainly don’t need our interven- 
tion. 

To be sure, we could benefit from inereased 
voluntary coordination among these agen- 
cies; but that is a long way away from 
harassing them or making them feel as 
though they have not been doing their job. 

If we give them adequate laws, if we give 
them the jurisdiction, there is no question 
in my mind but that these investigative 
agencies will do the job. 

We al know how difficult it is to arrange 
meetings of committees and subcommittees 
merely among Members of the Senate. When 
you have to worry about arranging meet- 
ings at the mutual convenience of Members 
of the House also, obviously your problem 
is tremendously complicated. I do not for 
one moment underestimate the contribu- 
tions that could be made by Members of 
the House. I do not for one moment as- 
sume that we in the Senate possess all the 
wisdom and background to do the job all by 
ourselves. However, I do feel that we have 
proved our effectiveness and that the case 
for a joint committee has certainly not 
been demonstrated. 

Surely Members of the House will look 
with favor on sound legislation which we 
write, whether or not they have had mem- 
bers on a joint committee serving with us. 
Surely they don't have to feel that they are 
a part of a committee, just in order to sugar- 
coat some legislative pill which we give them. 
Let the legislation we submit stand on its 
merits. 

I want to point out that both resolutions 
contemplate that $150,000 will be granted to 
either the extended committee or to the 
joint committee. The joint committee would 
go even beyond the life of the extended 
Senate committee. That is, my proposal 
was to extend the life of this committee 
to January 15, 1952, whereas Senator 
O’Conor’s proposal would extend the joint 
committee until June 30, 1952. 

I for one feel that by the end of this year, 
we can have pretty well completed the job; 
and then when we return next January, we 
can write our final report. 

I respectfully urge my colleagues, there- 
fore, to take action one way or the other 
on either resolution. Let us not allow the 
crime crusade to die by default. There are 
but four legislative days remaining after to- 
day. The country has demanded that the 
crusade against crime go on. Over 50,000 
appeals have come from all over the Nation. 
The Senate must not break faith with the 
American people. 


WHY I OPPOSE CRIME COMMISSION NOW 


I should like just to say a few words in 
opposition to the third item in this field 
facing us. I refer to Senate Joint Resolution 
65 which would establish a permanent Fed- 
eral crime commission. I feel particularly 
strongly that there is no justifiable basis 
for the establishment of such a commission 
on either a temporary or a permanent basis. 

It should be noted that the three members 
of the commission would be appointed by 
the President; and although they would re- 
port to the Congress, I for one feel that they 
could not possibly be completely independ- 
ent of the wishes of the executive branch. 
We have long since learned that no branch, 
no individual, no group can investigate it- 
self, and do an impartial job, 

It should be noted that the commission 
does not have the powers of subpena. I am 
glad of at least that fact because I feel that 
an executive branch unit which possessed 
such powers would run us the tremendous 
risk of degenerating into a Federal Gestapo. 
On the other hand, lacking the subpena 
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power, it does not seem to me that there is 
any particular strength in the crime com- 
mission. 

I do not feel that we need a supervisor 
over Mr. J. Edgar Hoover’s shoulder and over 
Mr. Anslinger’s shoulder, telling them what 
to do. As I say, these heads of Federal in- 
vestigative agencies are sincere, honest men. 
Men like J. Edgar Hoover are among the 
greatest public servants we have ever pro- 
duced. No one has eyer questioned their 
zeal to do the job. 

I, for one, feel that the various investiga- 
tive agencies could work out improved pro- 
cedures and technics to coordinate their ef- 
forts; but I don’t think that they need any 
super-duper crime commission over them. 

All in all, it seems to me that we are sim- 
ply building another superstructure above 
the Federal investigative level, a superstruc- 
ture which is not needed. 

I, for one, would infinitely prefer a volun- 
tary citizens’ crime commission on a nation- 
al basis. I believe that the great philan- 
thropic foundations of America might con- 
tribute funds to such a voluntary citizens’ 
crime commission which would help on a 
purely voluntary basis to coordinate the 
work of the independent citizens’ crime 
groups throughout the Nation, such as those 
in Miami, New York, Chicago, etc. Such a 
citizens’ crime committee could serve as a 
wholly independent watchdog on the execu- 
tive branch. It could help educate the 
American people to the dangers of crime. 

Outstanding men could be appointed to 
it, whose integrity was unimpeachable and 
who were wholly divorced from politics of 
the executive branch. Yes, I would infinite- 
ly prefer that our free-enterprise system de- 
velop such a voluntary body, rather than 
have Uncle Sam do it. 

So I return to the point whence I started. 
I appeal to the Senate to take action on Sen- 
ate Resolution 129. I appeal to it to vote 
down Senate Concurrent Resolution 28, 
Moreover, when the Senate Interstate Com- 
merce Committee has amply studied the 
Federal Crime Commission bill, I trust that 
it will reject that approach. 

If a joint “watchdog committee” is set up, 
I shall be happy to serve on it, even though 
my time is necessarily limited, as is that 
of my colleagues. However, I feel that the 
committee will be more cumbersome than 
members now imagine; and so I urge that 
we keep together the winning team by ex- 
tending the life of the Senate unit. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I also 
wish to say that I have received from 
Mr. Albert Hayes, the distinguished 
president of the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, a fine telegram in 
which he indicates that his executive 
council wholeheartedly endorses Senate 
Resolution 129 for the continuation of 
the Special Committee To Investigate 
Organized Crime in Interstate Com- 
merce. Mr. Hayes had sent his telegram 
before the submission of the concurrent 
resolution providing for the “watchdog 
committee” so his reference was solely to 
the original extension resolution. I con- 
gratulate the International Association 
of Machinists for its sound thinking on 
this general approach. It shows that the 
ranks of organized labor, as well as its 
leadership, recognize, as do American 
business, American farming, and all 
other segments of our economy, the im- 
portance of the continuation of our cru- 
sade against crime. 

Mr. President, I now ask unanimous 
consent that I may modify my resolu- 
tion in accordance with the provisions 
I have read into the RECORD. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution (S. 
Res. 129), submitted by Mr. Witey (for 
himself and Mr. Tosey) on April 17, 1951, 
and ordered to lie over, under the rule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. At this 
time the Senator from Wisconsin has a 
right to modify his resolution. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself, the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Topey], the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. O'Conor], and the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Hunt], I 
submit the modification to which I have 
referred, and I ask that the resolution 
as thus modified be read. I point out 
particularly the modifications which oc- 
cur in sections 3 and 7. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution as modified will be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to 
strike out all after the word “Resolved,” 
and insert: 

That the committee established by Senate 
Resolution 202, Eighty-first Congress, agreed 
to May 3, 1950 (creating a special committee 
to investigate interstate gambling and rack- 
eteering activities), is hereby authorized to 
expend from the contingent fund of the Sen- 
ate to carry out the purposes of Senate Res- 
olution 202, Eighty-first Congress, $100,000 
in addition to the amounts heretofore au- 
thorized for the same purposes. 

Sec. 2. Section 6 of Senate Resolution 202, 
Eighty-first Congress, is amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 6. The committee shall report to the 
Senate from time to time, with respect to 
the results of its study and investigation, to- 
gether with such recommendations as to 
necessary legislation as it may deem advis- 
able, and shall make a final report on or be- 
fore September 1, 1951.“ 

Sec. 3. Such resolution is amended by 
adding at the end thereof a new section to 
read as follows: 

“Src. 7. On or before September 1, 1951, 
the committee established by this resolution 
shall transfer all of its files, papers, docu- 
ments, and other pertinent data to the Sen- 
ate Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, which committee shall, under 
and by virtue of the authority of section 136 
of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946, continue the study and surveillance of 
the subject matter of this resolution, and 
shall be authorized to use for that purpose 
any unexpended and unobligated balance of 
the funds authorized to be expended by the 
committee established by this resolution.” 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, as I 
stated, the resolution would merely 
amend sections 3 and 7 of the original 
resolution in the particulars I have 
Stated. Once more, the committee is 
unanimous, as we have been through- 
out the 11 or 12 months we have labored 
together. We have reached a construc- 
tive conclusion, which we feel will meet 
the desire of the people throughout this 
broad land that certain other phases of 
interstate crime be investigated, as we 
investigated the so-called gambling 
angle. At this time, I ask that the reso- 
lution be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair desires to draw the attention of 
the distinguished Senator to the fact 
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that under the rules of the Senate gov- 
erning the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration, there shall be referred to 
the committee “matters relating to the 
payment of money out of the contin- 
gent fund of the Senate or creating a 
charge upon the same; except that any 
resclution relating to substantive matter 
within the jurisdiction of any other 
standing committee of the Senate shall 
first be referred to such committee.” 

Mr. WILEY. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the rule be waived, and that 
the Senate procecd with the consider- 
ation of the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution, as modified. 

The resolution (S. Res. 129), as modi- 
fied, was agreed to. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, as 
the present chairman of the Special 
Committee To Investigate Organized 
Crime in Interstate Commerce, I wish to 
make a few personal observations as to 
the extension which has been granted 
this afternoon, and to state something of 
my reasoning, and that of other members 
of the committee, in connection with 
what has been done. 

In the beginning, and several times in 
the course of investigation, I stated that 
we wanted to complete our work by 
March 31; that it was my expectation 
that by that time the committee would 
have completed its work, and that, if the 
time were extended, I would be unable to 
function as chairman, or, I thought also, 
even as a member of the committee. 
During the period of 1 year, the commit- 
tee work has consumed practically all my 
time. I have not been able to devote 
time to pending legislation, and I have 
been able to visit the people of my State 
for but 2 or 3 days during the past year. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I merely wish to 
compliment the distinguished Senator 
from Tennessee upon the splendid work 
he has done on this special committee. 
I wish to say that it took a great deal of 
persuading to get him to agree to re- 
main on the committee. I thank him 
for his willingness to be of further serv- 
ice to the committee. There were a 
great number of us who, with all due 
respect to the distinguished Senator 
from Maryland, would have liked to see 
the Senator from Tennessee continue as 
chairman. We greatly appreciate the 
fact that he is willing to assist the com- 
mittee in the continuance of its labors, 
and I think the Senator from Tennessee 
is to be congratulated upon being willing 
to make the sacrifice necessary to help 
further in the work. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I appreciate the 
comments of the majority leader, and I 
appreciate the backing which he and the 
minority leader, as well as almost every 
other Member of the Senate, have given 
to the work of our committee. 

I spoke in entire good faith when I 
said that I expected the work of the com- 
mittee to terminate on March 31, and 
that I did not expect to carry on in any 
manner after that time. It so hap- 
pened that, a few days prior to March 
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31, a report had been prepared. We had 
conducted hearings almost up to that 
time. That being the original expiration 
date of all our committee work, we had 
prepared a report, which the members of 
the committee did not feel that they 
had time to consider sufficiently for 
them to make legislative recommenda- 
tions, in view of the fact that only 3 days 
remained before the expiration date of 
the committee. Our very worthy and 
able counsel, Mr. Rudolph Halley, and 
his associates had been working on the 
questioning of witnesses almost up to 
the time of the expiration date. By 
superhuman effort, they were able to 
draft a tentative report, but in view of 
the fact that members of the committee 
did not have time to consider fully the 
intricate legislative recommendations, 
we acquiesced in the request for a 30- 
day extension, for the purpose of en- 
abling us better to prepare our report. 

Mr. President, I have always had the 
feeling that the work of a legislative in- 
vestigating committee is for the pur- 
pose of obtaining facts upon which to 
make legislative recommendations, and 
that there is no justification for an in- 
vestigating committee’s continuing for- 
ever, unless there are certain facts which 
it can investigate, and which would be 
of assistance in proposing legislation. 

During the period of the year during 
which the committee has been in exist- 
ence, every member of it has worked 
hard. Many of the members have acted 
as subcommittees to conduct hearings 
themselves. We have heard more than 
800 witnesses. Day in and day out, for 
weeks together, we have conducted hear- 
ings and held sessions, morning, aiter- 
noon, and night. The work of the com- 
mittee has been tremendous. It has car- 
ried a very heavy load. 

It is impossible for members of a com- 


mittee representing a legislative body. 


such as the Senate or the House to con- 
tinue over an extended period of time 
upon the basis on which we have been 
working, and still attend to other legis- 
lative duties and to represent properly 
their constituents within the respective 
States. For that reason, I had very 
much hoped that, when our time was up, 
on March 31, and certainly following 
the extension, on May 1, we could 
terminate the committee entirely and 
get down to the problem of legislation, 
and get such laws enacted as we could, 
in order to try to put a stop to inter- 
state operations by big-time racketeers 
and gamblers, which operations the 
committee has found, and will report, 
exist in interstate commerce. 

All members of the committee have 
agreed that there is need of a continuing 
study and surveillance of this problem, 
surveillance for the purpose of investi- 
gating the new methods and techniques 
which may be employed by the well- 
financed racketeers who are constituting 
such a terrific drain upon the economy of 
the country, and whose operations are 
having such an adverse effect upon 
morals and upon the operation of the 
Government itself, in many of the com- 
munities which we visited. 

My personal feeling as to the method 
of continuing the study and surveillance 
was to have within the executive de- 
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partment, but responsible to Congress, 
an independent commission which 
would have power to subpena under cer- 
tain limited circumstances as, for ex- 
ample, when there was a unanimous 
vote for the issuance of a subpena, or 
when the judge in the district where 
the hearing was being held, after a 
proper submission of the matter, felt 
that a subpena was necessary; that this 
independent commission would have the 
duty of keeping in contact and working 
with the executive departments which 
are charged with law enforcement and 
stopping the operation of criminal activi- 
ties in interstate commerce; that they 
would try to correlate the investigative 
operations of the various departments, 
some 25 or 26 in number; and that they 
would make a study and hold hearings 
when absolutely necessary, when some 
problem arose which should be gone into 
in order to make recommendations to 
a committee of Congress for the pur- 
pose of passing new laws or amending 
laws. 

It was my original feeling that on this 
committee there should be someone 
representing the Department of Justice, 
the Attorney General, or his designee, 
who would probably be Mr. J. Edgar 
Hoover; and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, or his designee, who would probably 
be Under Secretary Foley; because most 
of these matters are in the Treasury 
or the Department of Justice, and their 
full cooperation and coordination are 
necessary if we are to arrive at the de- 
gree of effort which is required to stop 
organized crime. 

The proposal of a commission with 
subpena powers and with department 
agencies represented apparently has not 
met, so far, with very much support 
among the Members of the Senate. The 
departments themselves have opposed it. 
Mr. McGrath, Mr. Hoover, and Mr. Fo- 
ley recommended a continuation of the 
present committee. 

My first feeling was that an independ- 
ent commission should carry on the 
work. I think it is not a proper legisla- 
tive function to continue to operate in 
the capacity of advising local law-en- 
forcement officers as to what they can 
do, and passing information to them with 
reference to criminal activities. That 
gets into the executive function of gov- 
ernment. Our only justification is to get 
the facts and to recommend legislation. 
I felt that we had the over-all facts on 
a fairly substantial basis as to the vari- 
ous methods adopted by criminals in 
using the vehicle of interstate commerce 
for criminal purposes. 

While we have had investigations in 
some 10 or 11 cities, in the city of 
Washington witnesses have come from 
many other places. In other cities in 
which we have held hearings witnesses 
have come from many States. So, from 
the Nation-wide viewpoint, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I feel we have the necessary facts 
on which to base legislation, so that the 
task of the committee, in my opinion, 
has been largely completed. 

All members of the committee recog- 
nized that there was some necessity for 
a continued study and surveillance of 
the problem until we overcome all or- 
ganized crime, 
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Since the independent commission 
idea suggested did not receive very much 
support, and since the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. WILEY] and the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Tosey] sub- 
mitted a resolution to continue the pres- 
ent committee in existence, some of us 
felt that the various methods which had 
been suggested should be presented to 
the Senate so that they could be consid- 
ered together. 

The distinguished Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. O’Conor], with the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. Hunt] and I as co- 
sponsors, suggested a committee which 
would have authority to make the neces- 
sary investigation, but it would largely 
be in a watchdog capacity, to keep an 
eye on what the executive departments 
are doing and what new methods and ac- 
tivities of organized criminals in inter- 
state commerce are being applied, and 
to be of any help possible to local repre- 
sentatives who were themselves making 
efforts to combat crime. 

Another reason why we felt that the 
House should be included was that the 
House Ways and Means Committee has 
original jurisdiction of tax questions, 
and many of our recommendations will 
have to be considered by that committee, 
Various Members of the House have been 
showing a great deal of interest in the 
problem, and we felt that we would have 
a better representation as a whole if the 
House had a part in it. 

Many Senators oppose the joint-com- 
mittee idea and feel that the present 
committee should be continued. In or- 
der that the legislative committees shall 
have time to consider whether we should 
have an independent commission or a 
joint committee, and in view of the fact 
that the life of the present investigat- 
ing committee will expire next Tues- 
day, and so that we shall not have a 
hiatus in the effort, so far as legislation 
is concerned, upon the insistence of the 
majority leader and members of the 
majority policy committee, I have agreed 
to go along with the resolution, with the 
understanding, however, that I shall be 
relieved as chairman. It is the feeling 
of all members of the committee that 
the distinguished Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. O'Conor] should be the new 
chairman. I think that feeling has been 
expressed by every member of the ma- 
jority policy committee. The fact of the 
matter is that the Senator from Mary- 
land, by his training and the experience 
he has had as Governor of a great State, 
and as prosecuting attorney, together 
with a fine judicial temperament and an 
interest in this work, is better qualified, 
in my opinion, than is the present chair- 
mån or than is any other Member of the 
Senate that I can think of. He also has 
a very unique position in that he is a 
member of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce and of the Judi- 
ciary Committee, the two committees 
which have the greatest interest in this 
problem and to which most of the legis- 
lative proposals would be referred. 

The question as to whether in the long 
run there will be a joint committee or 
whether there will be an independent 
commission in the executive branch will, 
of course, have to be first presented to 
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the legislative committees and acted 
upon on the floor of the Senate. This 
action does not mean that we are aban- 
doning the work or that those of us who 
want to push the effort may not do so. 
It was manifest, however, that the ques- 
tion could not be acted upon by next 
Tuesday. 

The action taken today is upon the 
urging and recommendation of not only 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Tobey] and the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Witey], but it represents the 
unanimous view of the Democratic pol- 
icy committee, and especially the ma- 
jority leader. It also coincides with the 
recommendation of the American Bar 
Association Commission which met in 
this city Monday before last, and which 
is headed by Judge Patterson, a distin- 
guished jurist and attorney of New York, 
and a former Secretary of War. The 
opinion of the American Bar Association 
Commission was that the investigation 
phase of the work was largely concluded; 
that some new situation might arise 
which would require investigation, but 
that we had the facts and would now 
make legislative recommendations and 
get behind them. They recommended a 
continuation of the committee for a 
short time for the purpose of cleaning 
up any loose ends and making any nec- 
essary study, but mainly for the pur- 
pose of assisting in the preparation and 
presentation of proposed legislation. 

I hope that if the committee is to be 
continued for a short time there will be 
no diminution in efforts to consider any 
proposal which may be submitted. Some 
persons have thought the full picture 
has not been submitted, and that was 
the reason why they thought legislation 
should not be considered until the next 
session of Congress, 

Mr. President, I hope that that will 
not be the attitude of the Members of 
the Senate, but that we can very vigor- 
ously present legislative proposals and 
have them acted upon as soon as pos- 
sible, because the welfare of the country 
undoubtedly demands that that be done. 

I think it should also be borne in mind 
that since legislative facts for legislative 
purposes have been largely gathered it is 
not the province of a legislative com- 
mittee, in my opinion, to pile cumulative 
evidence on cumulative evidence time 
and time again. I think the byproduct 
of arousing public opinion is very im- 
portant, but that alone is no justifica- 
tion for having investigations. I hope 
the committee can go on during this 
short period conducting investigations, 
if some new facts should develop, but 
that it should largely be in a position of 
pushing for legislation, and staying in 
touch with the executive departments, 
to see if they are carrying forward, as 
they have given indications they want 
to, the recommendations which the 
committee makes, most of which they 
have agreed to in the past, in the effort 
against the organized criminals; and 
that the committee may continue to be 
of some service in encouraging local 
people to carry on the fight themselves, 
Eighty percent of the work must be done 
by the people in the local communities, 
It must be done by the local law-enforce- 
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ment officers. The field of the Federal 
Government is very limited. We can 
pass all the laws in the world, but unless 
they have popular support we will not 
get anywhere. 

I know that all of us have been greatly 
heartened by the activity which has been 
undertaken in so many communities, in 
all of the States of the Union, during 
recent months, in the formation of 
crime committees, in the operation of 
grand juries, in ascertaining the facts, 
in taking the initiative to clean up bad 
criminal conditions, and in insistence on 
public law enforcement. It is true with 
the exception of a very small minority 
of persons in public life, who have been 
doing business with and protecting crim- 
inals. It has all been very heartening 
and, of course, it should be encouraged. 
However, the public should never be 
given the impression that they can sit 
back and not do anything themselves, 
but depend solely on some Federal 
agency or some congressional commit- 
tee to ferret out the facts and do the 
work for them. I know that the com- 
mittee in the continuation of its work 
will not give any part of the public the 
impression that it can do so. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. McMAHON. I should like to ask 
the Senator if it is not true that when 
he speaks about crooked public officials 
he is not talking about officials of the 
Federal Government, but, rather, about 
Officials of local units of government. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. In answer to the 
question of the distinguished Senator 
from Connecticut, I think I should say 
that the percentage of improper or 
crooked public officials who do business 
with the underworld in all segments of 
our Government is very, very small. The 
great majority of our public officials all 
the way through are honest and are do- 
ing the best they can. They believe in 
good law enforcement. Of course, they 
have no part in any transaction with 
criminals. Largely the politicians 
throughout the country who give them 
some protection, as we have found out, 
are at the local level, because that is 
where the criminals operate. 

In some few police departments, but 
not in a great percentage of them, in 
some few sheriffs’ offices, in some few 
prosecutors’ offices, and in some few State 
offices, that is true. I think I should say 
in fairness that we have found some bad 
apples in some agencies of the Federal 
Government. For instance, in the State 
of California we found that some, but 
very few, persons in the Internal Reve- 
nue Bureau had cast a bad reflection and 
had hurt the entire agency. They are 
very few in number. By and large the 
Bureau is made up of fine, good, and loyal 
persons who are doing the best they can. 
They are now more active in the interest 
of law enforcement. 

I think in fairness it should also be 
pointed out that those we have exposed 
in California have been dismissed or 
suspended, and some of them have been 
indicted. IT suppose wherever any great 
number of people are working together 
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over a long period of time, particularly if 
their minds are on something else, and 
they have not thought especially about 
criminal activities, that a certain 
amount of corruption will come about in 
public office at all levels of Government. 

Mr. President, the activity of local 
people has been most encouraging. I 
think we are going to have a cleaner and 
better America, I believe we will be able 
to help in some small degree by the pas- 
sage of legislation. However, the great 
part of the work will have to be done 
by local people. The committee during 
the next 4 months will be in a position to 
be of some assistance in encouraging the 
local people. I think it is very signifi- 
cant that a large part of my time in the 
past few months has been taken up with 
talking with groups who come to Wash- 
ington, They have asked me what they 
can do back home; how they should go 
about forming a crime commission, how 
they can get a grand jury functioning, 
and how they can get additional infor- 
mation which they may need. It is a 
very wholesome thing, and they should 
be helped. I believe in the long run there 
must be an additional method in the 
executive department by which that 
sort of thing can be taken care of. The 
FBI gives tremendous assistance in 
fingerprinting, ballistics, and certain 
other matters of that sort. However, 
there is no agency in existence in Gov- 
ernment to which local people can turn 
in order to get information which is cor- 
related or secured from all 25 or 26 in- 
vestigative agencies who have some part 
in dealing with interstate crime. 

I think I should also point out, Mr. 
President, that our committee has in the 
past, in its minority reports, made find- 
ings and recommendations which were 
critical of local and Federal agencies. 
We have had full support and coopera- 
tion from Mr. J. Edgar Hoover in the De- 
partment of Justice. The Treasury De- 
partment has given us income-tax re- 
turns upon the order of the President. 
Particularly in recent months we have 
had most relationships with the Treas- 
ury Department, and they are going for- 
ward with many of the recommendations 
we have made. I believe that our find- 
ings of fact and presentation of the pic- 
ture have been of assistance to them. 
Certainly they have been of great as- 
sistance to us. 

I know that during the 4 months after 
we make our report the public will not 
expect the committee, under the chair- 
manship of the Senator from Maryland, 
to enter upon as active an investigation 
as we have conducted in the past. The 
activities of the committee will be 
largely for the other purposes which I 
have described. The committee will 
function even better under the guidance 
of the Senator from Maryland than it 
has under my poor efforts. 

I think it is important also that the 
second amendment be added to this res- 
olution, so that there will be some fol- 
low-up and some method provided for 
a continuing study and surveillance of 
these problems. I think the public will 
obtain a great deal of comfort from that 
fact. They will know that the subject 
is not going to be entirely dropped by 
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the United States Senate, and that there 
will be a continued eye on the activities 
of the criminal element, and a contin- 
ual lookout for methods by which Fed- 
eral laws may be improved to deal with 
them. The law-enforcement agencies 
will know that they will be expected to 
continue to do their part. They will 
know that they will have some group in 
Congress to whom they can go for sug- 
gestions, to whom they can make their 
recommendations, and with whom they 
can work in cooperation. 

I look forward to a period of con- 
tinued good work—even better work 
under the chairmanship of the Senator 
from Maryland—and I know that the 
attitude of the Members of the Senate 
on both sides of the aisle will not give 
the racketeers and criminals any com- 
fort. I have a definite conviction that 
an all-out effort has been started on the 
part of the Federal Government and the 
Congress, together with local govern- 
ments and State governments, to get at 
the problem of organized and syndicated 
crime and give the people of the coun- 
try better law enforcement. 

I believe that the facts which our 
committee has been able to develop to 
date and bring so vividly to the atten- 
tion of the public have had some little 
part in bringing about this condition. If 
that is true, I feel that our existence and 
our work so far have been fully justi- 
fied. 

Mr. CAIN obtained the floor. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. O'CONOR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Washington yield to me so 
that I may make a brief comment in 
line with the remarks of the Senator 
from Tennessee? 

Mr, CAIN. I had previously agreed to 
yield to the Senator from Michigan, but 
I think it is quite proper at this time 
that I should yield to the Senator from 
Maryland. I do so with the indulgence 
of the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. FERGUSON. Certainly. 

Mr. O’CONOR. Mr. President, I wish 
to express gratification that what we 
have just heard from the very able 
junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
KEFAUVER] was not a valedictory, but 
rather an expression of readiness to 
carry on this very important work. 

I may say, not only for the RECORD, 
but for every purpose, that the very fine 
work done by the Senator from Tennes- 
see has been of such a high standard 
that it would be impossible, in my hum- 
ble opinion, to excel it in any way. The 
entire country is indebted to the able 
Senator from Tennessee for his pains- 
taking, conscientious, and very intelli- 
gent efforts, which not only have already 
resulted in improvement, but I dare say 
will continue to result in improvement as 
time goes on. 

In addition, I wish to observe that, as 
has been indicated by the Senator from 
Tennessee, the amended resolution 
which has been adopted was submitted 
at the insistence of the majority policy 
committee. The able Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. McFartanp] our majority 
leader, not only gave very earnest atten- 
tion to the matter, but insisted that this 
work be continued. 
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While it has been stated by the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee that his extra duties 
as chairman could not be continued by 
him, the fact remains that the com- 
mittee will consist of the same five 
Senators, four of whom have done such 
yeoman service in field, with what hum- 
ble assistance the senior Senator from 
Maryland has been able to give. 

I think it is also a very happy ar- 
rangement that under the terms of the 
resolution not only will there be a con- 
tinuity of earnest effort during the 
next 4 months to continue the work as it 
has been carried on in the past, but 
upon the expiration of that period pro- 
vision is made for subsequent attention 
to be given to the study and surveillance 
of the subject matter, as the resolution 
notes, by the standing Senate Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

As has been stated by the Senator 
from Tennessee, three of the members 
of the special committee are rvembers of 
that committee. I am very conficsnt 
that the very expert knowledge of the 
Senator from Tennessee, as well as that 
of the author of the resolution, the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. WIETI will 
be available in the future to the stand- 
ing Senate committees. So assurance is 
given that there will be no cessation of 
effort. 

I wish to express appreciation to the 
Senator from Tennessee and to all who 
have made possibie this very important 
unde.taking, which is directed toward 
circumventing the activities of the law- 
less elements of the Nation. 

After all, Mr. President, the majesty 
and dignity of the law must be upheld. 
I am confident that the Senate has done 
and will continue to do a very important 
work in this connection. 

Iam very grateful to the Senator from 
Washington for yielding to me. 

Mr. CAIN: The Senator from Mary- 
land is most welcome. I now yield to the 
Senator from Michigan. 


RUSSIA'S TREATY OBLIGATIONS TOWARD 
. JAPAN 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, 
earlier in the afternoon the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. KERR] interrupted a col- 
loquy between the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. McManon] and the Sen- 
ator from Michigan to correct what was 
an obvious misstatement by me when I 
had said that China had attacked Japan 
and thus brought about the war between 
those countries. 

From his remarks I took it that the 
Senator from Oklahoma thought I was 
confused as to who started the Chinese- 
Japanese war. I was not confused, al 
though I misspoke in saying that China 
had attacked. The world and everyone 
knows, of course, that Japan had first 
attacked. 

My misstatement occurred in the 
course of a discussion of Russia’s hon- 
oring its treaty obligations and in par- 
ticular its treaty with Japan which was 
in effect during the course of World War 
II. Since the earlier colloquy I have 
taken occasion to check the provisions 
of the Russo-Japanese treaty to which I 
was referring. 
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The treaty, in the nature of a neutral- 
ity pact, was signed April 13, 1941. Its 
provisions were substantially as follows: 
First, both parties, in the interests of 
peaceful and friendly relations, agreed to 
respect the territorial integrity of the 
other; second, in the event that either 
party became the object of hostilities on 
the part of others, the other party 
pledged to remain neutral in those hos- 
tilities. The pact became effective with 
its signing and was to run for 5 years 
with an automatic renewal for 5 years 
unless either party denounced the pact 
a year prior to the renewal date. 

Under the terms of the pact Russia 
was not pledged to do anything with re- 
spect to the Chinese-Japanese War ex- 
cept to remain neutral. 

Likewise, when Japan was engaged in 
hostilities with the United States—and 
we all know that Japan attacked the 
United States first—and its allies during 
World War II, Russia was pledged by 
the pact only to remain neutral. This 
Russia did do, until August 8, 1945, when 
Russia declared war upon Japan and 
thus violated the pact which was still in 
operation. 

That violation of the pact by Russia 
returns me to my original question re- 
garding Russia's observance of her treaty 
obligations. We have heard about the 
likelihood of Russia entering the far 
eastern war in defense of a treaty agree- 
ment with Soviet China. I was inquir- 
ing when Nussia had become so meticu- 
lous about its treaty obligations as to 
demonstrate that possibility to be a cer- 
tainty. Her breach of the Japanese 
treaty bears out my point. 

In other words, Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Michigan believes that Russia 
has her own ideas respecting treaties. 
She has published a textbook on inter- 
national law for the faculty of law in the 
Soviet Union, Moscow, 1947, by the Acad- 
emy of Science of the Soviet Union In- 
stitute of Law. It was printed by the 
Legal Publishing House attached to the 
Ministry of Justice. It is recommended 
by the Minister of Higher Education. 

On page 406 it deals with the repudia- 
tion of treaties. Those who are inter- 
ested in the text will find that Russia has 
her own views on the question of the re- 
pudiation of treaties. She expressed 
those views when she sent a note to Fin- 
land on November 27, 1939. She gave as 
a reason for going into Finland and 
breaching the treaty she had with Fin- 
land that Finland had been provocative 
in the violation of her obligations. In 
other words, Russia determines whether 
or not she is going to repudiate a treaty 
as it affects her interests. 

I think it is well that we discuss upon 
the floor this attitude of Russia in the 
past in trying to evaluate and determine 
what Russia might do. 

The Senator from Michigan has felt 
that Russia is going to serve what Russia 
believes to be her interests, and that she 
will not make war because she has a 
treaty, but that she will breach a treaty 
when she feels like it, as she did with 
Japan and as she did with Finland. It 
wiil be of interest to look at Russia’s own 
textbook to see that Russia has her own 
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international law rather than giving 
obedience to international law which is 
binding upon other nations. 


MacARTHUR UNDERMINED—ARTICLE BY 
HENRY McLEMORE 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Washington yield to 
me so I may make a short statement and 
insert an article in the RECORD? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield to the Senator from 
Kansas. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Since we have had 
today on the Senate floor some discus- 
sion as to the Korean situation and some 
references have been made to the posi- 
tion taken by General MacArthur and 
the strategy in Korea, I wish to point 
out that on Tuesday, April 17, 1951, 
there appeared in the Evening Star of 
this city an article entitled “MacArthur 
Undermined; Troops Were Handcuffed,” 
written by Henry McLemore. The col- 
umnist points out his views concerning 
General MacArthur. I think he states 
some things that should be remembered 
after the last hectic days, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the article may be 
published in the body of the Recorp as 
a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Evening Star of April 
17, 1951] 


MACARTHUR UNDERMINED; Troops WERE 
HANDCUFFED 


(By Henry McLemore) 


It must have come as a relief to General 
MacArthur to have been relieved of his com- 
mand. 

The only things he ever was given plenty 
of in Korea were whito crosses with which to 
mark the final resting places of the men he 
had been ordered to make play a game which 
they couldn't possibly win. 

No one knew this better than the general, 
and I am sure no one loathed the situation 
more. The general was no casual blood- 
letter, as anyone who cares to search his 
record will discover. 

I remember the luncheon I had with him 
at his home in Tokyo in 1948. The closest he 
came to a boast, this supposedly vain, arro- 
gant, egotistical man, concerned how com- 
paratively few lives he had had to sacrifice 
in the long march from Australia to the 
deck of the battleship Missouri and the 
Japanese surrender. 

He was prouder of the men he had sayed 
than of any other of his multitudinous ac- 
complishments. 

He must have spent many a sleepless 
night in Tokyo, thinking of how this coun- 
try and the other nations of the United 
Nations had him and his troops handcuffed. 
No wonder he lost patience with his superiors 
who refused to allow him to fight the Chinese 
Reds on their own grounds, and forced him 
to allow the murderers of American soldiers 
to pull behind a line and regird for another 
blow at his dead-game but weary troops. 

Name me a military leader worth the name 
who did not go into battle to win. Name 
me a commander before General MacArthur 
who was told in effect by his superiors that a 
stalemate would be satisfactory, a draw a 
happy conclusion, 

General MacArthur, who saw what was 
coming in the Far East, started asking for 
men and materials years ago. To know what 
he got one only has to recall the pathetic 
plight of our troops at the start of the Korean 
war, A handful of gallant men fighting with 
weapons of the pea-shooter sort. 
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History will have the last word to say on 
the stand the Americans made at Pusan, and 
on the commander who kept them there. 

History will have the last word, too, on the 
general who has served this country without 
let-up for upward of 50 years, and who has 
carried a burden for the past 10 years which 
would have broken a man of less devotion 
to his country. 

Try to recall a leader of World War II who 
hasn't had a parade in his honor, a book 
of his heroics published, or who hasn’t 
strutted about showing his medals. You can 
name only one, General MacArthur. He 
could have had all these things, I guess, but 
he felt time was too fleeting, too much was 
to be done, to take the time for a ticker-tape 
shower. 

While our stanchest ally, England, was 
doing traffic with the Chinese Reds in Hong 
Kong, and shipping tons of rubber to Russia, 
he was being undermined. 


CONSIDERATION OF EXECUTIVE 
NOMINATIONS 


Mr.McFARLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Washington yield so 
that the nominations on the Executive 
Calendar may be considered? 

Mr. CAIN. I yield. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, as 
in executive session, I move that the 
Senate proced to the consideration of the 
nominations on the Executive Calendar, 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate proceeded to consider nomina- 
tions on the Executive Calendar. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which was referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no reports of committees the clerk 
will state the nominations on the 
calendar, 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGES 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of William Alvah Stewart, of Penn- 
sylvania, to be United States district 
judge for the western district of Penn- 
sylvania. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Jounson of Texas in the chair). 


(Mr, 
With- 


out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of William J. Lindberg, of Wash- 
ington, to be United States district 
judge for the eastern and western dis- 
tricts of Washington. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, may I be 
permitted to say a word about the ap- 
pointment of Mr. William J. Lindberg, of 
Seattle, Wash.? The Senator from 
Washington knows Mr. Lindberg only in 
a very casual way. In years gone by I 
have known him to be both a prominent 
and a distinguished Democrat. I have 
known him to be an able practicing at- 
torney in the city of Seattle. I have 
known him as one who served with dis- 
tinction on the Washington State Liquor 
Board of several years ago. 
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Importantly, however, I know Mr. 
Lindberg rather well through his friends 
who are friends of mine, and I want to 
state that his nomination has been gen- 
erously and strongly supported by many 
different and excellent kinds of people 
from my own State of Washington. 

I take this occasion, and am most 
happy to do it, to wish Mr. William 
Lindberg, as a judge, the very best of 
good health and good fortune, for his 
own benefit and that of all the citizens 
of the State of Washington whom Judge 
Lindberg will, I know, serve with credit 
and fairness in the future. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Donald C. Miller, of Ohio, to be 
United States attorney for the northern 
district of Ohio. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


UNITED STATES MARSHAL 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Frank Barr, of Alaska, to be 
United States marshal for division No. 
4, district of Alaska. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of all nom- 
inations confirmed today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


THE PRESENT OFFENSIVE IN KOREA 


Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, on the 
evening of Wednesday, April 11, the 
President of the United States stated 
that a spring offensive by the enemy 
forces in Korea could be expected. Gen- 
eral MacArthur had expressed the same 
view some weeks before. The press and 
radio of yesterday and today have de- 
scribed the action which is presently 
taking place in Korea and all of us are 
now convinced that some sort of a new 
and large-scale offensive has been 
launched by the enemy. 

As best we can judge, about a million 
men are either engaged or are prepared 
to be engaged in the action in Korea. 

This information leads one to under- 
stand that America and her allies are 
engaged in the largest and bloodiest and 
most costly undeclared war in the his- 
tory of mankind. The evidence proves 
to the satisfaction of every American 
individual who is capable of thought, 
that America is at war with a powerful 
and determined enemy. I take for 
granted that America, through those in 
authority in the executive and legis- 
lative branches of our Government, is 
working on the details of some plan 
which is designed to win the war and to 
return Korea to the Koreans. 

General MacArthur is no longer the 
Supreme Commander of our forces and 
the allied forces in Korea. We must, 
therefore, look to others for advice and 
information concerning what is taking 
place in Korea these days. 

I am interested in what Lt. Gen. 
George E. Stratemeyer, commander of 
the United States Air Forces in the Far 
East since 1949, said in a recent inter- 
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view with the United States News and 
World Report. I am concerned with 
what he said because the ground offen- 
sive which the enemy launched several 
days ago was not supported by any air 
strength. 

General Stratemeyer stated: 

We are almost certain that the Reds are 


building up their air power in Manchuria 
and northern China. 


The general urged us to think some 
more when he stated: 

You can’t stop a determined air offensive 
unless you can get at the facility from which 
it originates. As you know, going north of 
the Yalu River is not permissible, and as a 
consequence our stopping of air attacks can’t 
be airtight. He can hit me where I am based, 
but I can’t hit him. However, I am going 
to hit him in North Korea—any place I can 
find him on the ground, and I am going to 
hit any facility that he can use; that is, in 
North Korea. 


The magazine correspondent suggested 
that an effective air offensive by the 
enemy would constitute the greatest 
threat that the United Nations Army 
faces in North Korea. General Strate- 
meyer replied, “I agree with you 100 
percent.” 

Every Member of this body ought to 
keep in front of him the knowledge that 
those now in military authority in Korea 
or these who have been in military au- 
thority over there all say precisely the 
same thing. 

Mr. President, General MacArthur re- 
cently was relieved from his command 
for having raised some questions, one of 
which General Stratemeyer pointed up 
the other day. Both these men have 
only pointed out that the allied forces 
cannot effectively protect themselves 
against an enemy who is not molested in 
his rear areas by the allied fighting 
forces. 

The current enemy offensive is being 
waged along a 100-mile front which is 
situated along and on both sides of the 
thirty-eighth parallel. The latest Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch states that about 
700,000 North Koreans and Red Chinese 
are committed on the line or are in sup- 
port of the front. 

Mr. President, I should say that I have 
not read the afternoon newspapers, and 
perhaps they will disclose that either 
more of the enemy forces have been 
committed or that at long last the enemy 
has taken advantage of what has been 
his opportunity, tactically, for quite 
some time, and has launched his air 
strength upon us. Like every other 
American, as soon as I can do so, I shall 
get the afternoon newspapers, to find out 
what is happening so rapidly in Korea. 

Mr. President, those who know any- 
thing of war can appreciate the logistics 
problem which is involved in providing 
the enemy with food, ammunition, and 
transport. The Thirty-eighth parallel is 
approximately 175 to 260 miles from the 
enemy’s supply bases north of the Yalu 
River. There is reason to believe that 
the enemy could not supply and trans- 
port and keep 700,000 men in the field 
and around the Thirty-eighth parallel 
unless the enemy was permitted to main- 
tain a secure and unmolested supply and 
communications system north of the 
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Yalu River—as the enemy has been per- 
mitted to do for 10 full months. The 
Korean conflict began 10 months ago 
tomorrow. In this period, the free 
forces have not attempted to deny any 
supply build-up to the enemy north of 
the Yalu River. Perhaps the day will 
come, and perhaps shortly, when the free 
forces must attack and destroy the 
enemy’s ability to supply and provision 
his forces in the field if the allied 
forces—Americans and their allied 
friends—are not just to avoid defeat, 
but are to survive. 

It is only proper and reasonable for 
me to state that some 700,000 men are 
engaged or are available to be engaged 
in battle with several hundred thousand 
troops of the allied forces on and about 
the thirty-eighth parallel because the 
allied forces have not made even one at- 
tempt to destroy the bases of our enemy. 

The press has stated that some 
eighteen to twenty thousand of the 
enemy have been destroyed in the first 
2 days of this week. There has been 
no mention of any allied casualties. The 
rule of thumb which seems generally to 
be employed by those who publicly dis- 
cuss casualty rates is that 10 of the 
enemy lose their lives for every allied 
soldier who is killed. It will be some time 
before we learn officially if the usual 
ratio was an actual fact during the first 
2 days of this week. 

This brief statement has been offered 
to the Senate today, Mr. President, be- 
cause those whom I represent want every 
bit of information they can get—and this 
includes General Stratemeyer's most re- 
cent advice—and because in speaking 
publicly, I have my mind and conscience 
on the war in Korea.. Every one of us 
must continue to think and talk daily 
about the war if we intend to find a 
satisfactory answer for its bloodshed, 
misery, and destruction. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I wish 
to make this observation: I sense a grow- 
ing impatience among my colleagues be- 
cause Gen. Douglas MacArthur has 
not already testified before the appro- 
priate committees of the Senate. The 
latest information I have is that General 
MacArthur will appear before those 
committees sometime next week, I 
would urge my colleagues to be patient. 
I would urge them not to question the 
general's delay in coming tous. I would 
remind them that those who are im- 
patient now, and perhaps frightened, 
took but little interest—and some of 
them took no interest—in bringing Gen- 
eral MacArthur before the Congress and 
the American people in months gone by. 
When the general gives his testimony, it 
will be exceedingly important and help- 
ful to the Nation and to the congressional 
committees. Had this testimony been 
available to us weeks ago, when the rag- 
ing current enemy offensive was merely 
in the build-up stage, it would have been 
even more imporiant, and in support of 
it we might have had a better chance to 
stop or hinder the offensive before it was 
launched. That offensive probably has 
resulted in the death of several hundred 
Americans just this afternoon. 

After keeping General MacArthur 
waiting for months and months, it would 
not be proper for us to be impatient 
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should General MacArthur keep us wait- 
ing a few days more. 

Mr. President, on the 15th of March I 
made the following statement to the Sen- 
ate—and I said it only because it made 
good, solid, common sense: 

I would urge the President of the United 
States, our Commander in Chief, to bring 
Douglas MacArthur back to us so that we 
might have a better idea of how to help, so 
that we might have a better chance to under- 
stand where we are going, and so that we 
might together agree on a course of action 
which will achieve our objectives. 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur will join with 
us—those of us in the Senate and those 
who are not in the Senate—in due time. 
An unanticipated blessing which has re- 
sulted from the sudden and unexpected 
change in command in Korea is that the 
advice and experience of General Mac- 
Arthur are shortly to be made available 
to America. I shall be as interested as 
any man alive in what General Mac- 
Arthur will tell those of us who are in 
the Senate; but I shall not press him to 
come to testify before the Congress be- 
fore he is ready to do so, for I have no 
right to make such a request. Until he 
comes to us in the Congress, we can take 
it for granted that he is moving about 
among Americans who have a right to 
his company and who for a long time 
have been anxiously waiting to listen to, 
and to shake the hand of Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur. 


PEACE PROGRAMS 


Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I 
shall have consideration for the Chair, 
and, incidentally, consideration for my- 
self, by speaking for only a few minutes 
at this time, for the Recorp. I wish to 
make for the Recorp a few comments 
which I was not able to make earlier in 
the day. 

Early today I spoke at some length. 
After speaking and carrying on a running 
debate for perhaps an hour or an hour 
and a half, I had to leave the floor be- 
cause I had some official business to at- 
tend to, including the discharge of some 
very important duties as chairman of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

Before I returned to the floor, I was 
advised—in fact, that is why I have re- 
turned—that the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. McCartuy] said that the point 4 
program had been devised by one Earl 
Browder, and that the Senator from Wis- 
consin cited as his authority Mr. Henry 
Hazlitt, the economist who writes arti- 
cles under the heading “Business tides,” 
in Newsweek magazine, I believe, and 
who was a spokesman for the reactionary 
interests in the United States. 

Mr. President, I do not know what 
Earl Browder said. If he endorsed the 
point 4 program, perhaps that is why he 
was kicked out as head of the Commu- 
nist Party in America, because when the 
point 4 program was advanced by the 
President of the United States, it was 
denounced by the Soviet Union as being 
an imperialistic program. Until today 
on this floor, although beginning in Feb- 
ruary 1950, I had advanced my own pro- 
gram for peace, not a single word of crit- 
icism, except constructive criticism, has 
come from Senators in connection with 
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the implementation of that plan. But 
now, today, we have criticism from the 
Senator from Wisconsin, despite the fact 
that my proposals were endorsed on the 
floor by the junior Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Nrxon], who has been a 
member of the House of Representatives 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 
So under the peculiar doctrine indulged 
in by the Senator from Wisconsin—who, 
incidentally, has never been denounced 
or criticized by the gentlemen of the 
Kremlin or by their mouthpieces, so far 
as I have noted—in conformity with his 
peculiar procedures, it would now seem 
appropriate that the junior Senator from 
California also be investigated. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. McMAHON. I decline to yield. 
Last Saturday night I listened to a de- 
bate participated in by the Senator from 
Ohio, who is commonly called Mr. Re- 
publican. In the course of the debate 
he was asked the question, “Senator, 
what proposals have you to take the 
initiative against communism in the 
world?” I regret that I am unable to 
quote the answer. I have sent for a 
transcript of the debate, because I want 
to put that question and the answer in 
the Recorp. The Senator from Ohio, 
Mr. Republican, had no ideas on that 
question. 

Mr. CAIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McMAHON. I decline to yield. 
I regret, Mr. President, that the speech 
I made today caused some uneasiness 
and unrest on the Republican side of 
the aisle. I believe that they are begin- 
ning to realize that the adoption of 
General MacArthur’s program will stamp 
their party as a party which is willing 
to take action which may well lead to 
world war III. That is why they were 
rising on the floor of the Senate today. 
I intend to read the Recorp, to examine 
what was said, and I intend to be here, 
day after day, to take part in this debate. 
I now yield to the Senator from Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. CAIN. I think it is very gracious 
of the Senator from Connecticut to yield 
to the Senator from Washington. I was 
here most of the afternoon, and, al- 
though this probably is not important, 
it is what I think the Recorp will show 
that the Senator from Connecticut said, 
in part, when he was speaking earlier 
today. A Senator on this side, as I re- 
call, asked the Senator from Connecticut 
to yield. He replied, “No; I would pre- 
fer not to yield, for I want an uninter- 
rupted statement to appear in the REC- 
orD, but as soon as that has been accom- 
plished, I shall never ask that we ad- 
journ, for I shall be delighted to stay 
here for the remainder of the day to 
answer questions.” Immediately after 
the Senator from Connecticut had con- 
cluded, the Senator from California rose 
to ask a question. The Senator from 
Connecticut said, “Please, Senator, make 
it brief, because I had a light breakfast 
and have had no lunch, and I want to get 
on with my personal business.” There- 
fore, I think it is proper that the Senator 
should now make himself available for 
questions, and, if he will permit—— 
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Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, I de- 
mand the regular order. If the Sen- 
ator has a question, let him ask it. 

Mr. CAIN. The question is this: Be- 
cause the Senator from Connecticut has 
brought into this discussion the names of 
other Senators, I wonder whether he will 
yield, in order that we may have a 
quorum call, as a result of which Sena- 
tors who have been referred to by the 
Senator from Connecticut will have an 
opportunity to be present and to speak 
for themselves, in the event that they, as 
I, take exception to what the Senator 
from Connecticut has just said, 

Mr. McMAHON. I do not know what 
the Senator is taking exception to, but 
I cannot stop him from suggesting the 
absence of a quorum, as soon as I take 
my seat. I think that if the Senator 
wants to go through with it, there is no 
option on my part but to yield to him 
for that purpose. I would call his at- 
tention to the fact that it is 15 minutes to 
7 o'clock. We have tomorrow in which 
to continue this debate, and I shall be 
here, let me say to the Senator. I want 
the Record to show the comment of the 
Senator from Connecticut upon the 
comment of the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin. We can continue it. The Senate is 
a continuing body. I shall be here, God 
willing, I may say to the Senator. Now, 
if the Senator wants to go through with 
the quorum call, in the face of that, he 
is perfectly at liberty to do so. 

Mr. CAIN. The Senator from Wash- 
ington thinks that what the Senator 
from Connecticut has just said is reason- 
able. The Senator from Connecticut 
has said that he expects to be on the 
floor in the early part of tomorrow, and 
that, if those Senators, not now present, 
to whom the Senator has recently re- 
ferred, take exception to any of his com- 
ments, those Senators are now on notice 
that the Senator from Connecticut will 
be available. 4 

Mr. McMAHON. Exactly. I may say 
to the Senator from Washington, the 
record will never disclose that the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut ever ran away 
from a fight of any kind or character. 

Mr. CAIN. I think that is probably 
so. The Senator is merely sometimes in 
a hurry. 

Mr. MCMAHON. Yes; I was in a hurry 
after speaking for nearly 2 hours, because 
I received a notice that there was certain 
atomic business which needed to be at- 
tended to immediately, and I went to 
take care of it. Ihave now returned, and 
the Senate is still in session. It is no 
more my fault that Senators are not 
present than it was their fault that I was 
not present when I was attending busi- 
ness of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. But I shall be here tomorrow. 
Does that satisfy the Senator from 
Washington? 

Mr. CAIN. That is eminently satis- 
factory, and the Senator from Washing- 
ton will enjoy the opportunity to bring 
together the Senator from Connecticut 
and those to whom he has made ref- 
erence. 

RECESS 

Mr. McMAHON. I move that the Sen- 
ate take a recess until 12 o'clock noon 
tomorrow. 
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The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o'clock and 46 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Wednes- 
day, April 25, 1951, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate April 24 (legislative day of April 
17), 1951: 

IN THE MARINE CORPS 

The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps for permanent appointment to the 
grade of colonel: 
James L. Beam 
Joslyn R. Bailey 
Ethridge C. Best 


John P. Condon 
Ralph K. Rottet 
Victor H. Krulak 
Donald W. Fuller George C. Ruffin, Jr. 
William M. Hudson Harold O. Deakin 
Edward L. Hutchinson Samuel R. Shaw 
Reynolds H. Hayden Henry W. Buse, Jr. 
Clyde R. Nelson Robert E. Hommel 
Joseph L. Dickey Frank C. Tharin 
Elmore W. Seeds Harry W. G. Vadnais 
Alexander G. Bunker John W. Sapp, Jr. 
Jack R. Cram Lawrence B. Clark 
Henry C. Lane George N. Carroll 
Hamilton D. South Clyde T. Mattison 
Robert G. Ballance 


The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps for permanent appointment to the 
grade of lieutenant colonel: 


Russell D. Rupp Hensley Williams 
Eugene H. Strayhorn Robert L. Schreier 
James “N” “M” Davis Arthur E. Holdt 
John R. Bohnet Nat M. Pace 
John A. Copeland Claude H. Welch 
John L. O'Connell Vance H. Hudgins 
Richard L. Boll Wilson E. Hunt 
Robert D. Kennedy Earl J. Rowse 
Elbert S. Maloney, Jr.Manual Brilliant 
Andrew I. Lyman Alexander W. Gentle- 
Finley T. Clarke, Jr. man 
Robert L. Smith William M. Miller 
Clifton M. Craig, Jr. Charles E. McLean, Jr. 
Alfred L. Owens Roland J. Spritzen 
Charles J. Bailey, Jr. Edward S. Dzura 
Gordon R. Lockard Francis F. Parry 
Robert R. Davis William P. Pala 
Joe B. Russell Hubert C. Lattimer 
Richard S. Johnson John H. Ellis 
Nathan C. Kingsbury Raymond D. Wright 
Max R. Read Wilbert T. Shafer 
William A. Houston,Robert J. J. Picardi 

Jr. Charles H. Brush, Jr, 
Homer W. Sharpen-William P. Alston 

berg Allan L, Feldmeier 
Thomas J. Cross Clyde A. Brooks 
Henry M. Wellman,Arthur C. Lowell 

Jr. James M. Johnson 
William G. Tinsley Harry T. Marshall, Jr, 
Louis E. Hudgins, Jr. Donald P. Kennedy 
John D. Wiggins Regan Fuller 
Herman Hansen, Jr. Andrews M. Wilkinson 
Elmer G. Glidden, Jr.Fenlon A. Durand 
William C. Chamber-Noel C. Gregory 

lin Roscoe C. Cline, Jr. 
James M. Watkins, Jr.Frederick M. Rausch- 
James A. Donovan, Jr. enbach 
Robert C. Walker Hal R. Kolp 
Harold K. Throneson Joseph H. Reinburg 
Jack A. Witherspoon Honore G. Dalton 
Donald B. Hubbard Walter C. Wells 
Michael P. Ryan Max H. Lagrone 
Gordon H, West Anthony Walker 
Harvey A. Feehan John R. Chaisson 
Bruce Prosser Frederick S. Aldridge 
Douglas B. LenardsonHarold R. Thorpe 
Harry B. Hooper, Jr. John C. Gordon, Ir. 
Robert W. Greeley 


The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps for permanent appointment to the 
grade of lieutenant colonel, subject to qual- 
ification therefor as provided by law: 

Loren D. Everton 

Armond H. Delalio 

William T. Herring 


The f>llowing-named officers of the Marine 
Corps for permanent appointment to the 
grade of major: 
David W. Thomson 
Harry V. Leasure 
David W. McFarland 
John J. Jarvis, Jr. 
Robert B. Prescott 
John T. Quinn 
Maynard W. Schmidt 
Carl E. Walker 


Howard Dunlap 
Clifford A. Fairbairn 
Earl W. Dunsmoor 
Joseph H. Madey 
Alan M. Stewart 
Wulla. 1 Oberhoff 
Henry L. Knopes 
Nicholas P. Lengyel 
John L. Tobin Dewey D. Raynor 
Michael Mosteller Felix T. P. Michaelis 
Charles C. Henderson Wilson D. Haigler 
Frank E. Sullivan Laurence A. Duensing 
Robert E. Baldwin John C. McClelland, 
Paul C. Trammell Jr. 

Horace W. Card, Jr. William O. Adams 
Charles S. Rumbold Bert A. Green 


The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps for permanent appointment to the 
grade of major, subject to qualification there- 
for as provided by law: 


Leland M. Swindler Raymond L, Abel 
Henry M. Turner John R. Stevens 
Robert W. Wilson Frederick W. Barnes 
Norman D. Glenn William Geftman 
Henry A. McCartney Robert W. Lever 
Lynn “N” Kelso Edson W. Card 
Clyde H. Davis, Jr, John A. Bowler 
Richard E. French Clarence L. Zeiger, Jr. 
Donald M. Peterson James Antink 
Thomas J. Matthews Warren H. Simpson 
Stanley V. Titterud Lawrence R. Cloern 
Ingram R. Rader Mackubin T. Owens 
William “J” Bedford Harry “E” Dickinson 
George E. Farrell William J. Kohler 
Edmond P. Hartsock Earl F. Stanley 
Howard J. Finn Donald G. Saunders 
William A. Weir Robert J. Polson 
Frank H. Simonds James A. Apffel, Jr. 
Charles R. MetzelaarsJames E. Garner 
Wilfrid F. Rylander James R. Stockman 
Winfred A. Reid Carlton E. Betterton 
Reinhardt Leu William J. Sullivan 
John F. Bolt, Jr. Orlando S. Tosdal 
John B. Piper Donald T. Olson 
Eugene S. Roane, Jr. Floyd C. Haxton 
Richard B. Elliott Richard W. Johnson 
Grover R. Betzer George Major 
Robert T. Moore, Jr. James H. Foster 
Cary J. Flythe Franklin C. Thomas, 
John F. Paul Jr. 
William L. Eubank Thomas R. Merritt 
Lawrence F. Snoddy, Richard B. Cropley 
Jr. George W. Kaseman 
Carl T. McLean Philip H. McArdle 
David H. Simmons Charles S. Robertson 
Hildeburn R. Martin Robert H. Venn 
William R. Bennett James C. Fetters 
Hartwell V. Scar- William E. Lunn 
borough, Jr. Richard H. Mickle 
Marshall R. Tutton John R. Grove 
Wiley E. Haverty Warren F. Lloyd 
Samuel A. Hannah Orville L. Bibb 
David E. Wiley Howland G. Taft. 
Andrew M. Zimmer Andrew J. Voyles 
Alaric W. Valentin 


The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps for permanent appointment to the 
grade of major for limited duty, subject to 
qualification therefor as provided by law: 


George Jones Joseph R. Foster 
Frank G. Paul Thomas W. McNeely 
William A. Searight Joseph J. Reardon 
Richard P. Brezinski James W. Eldridge 
Milligan G. Hereford Cletus K. Gibson 
Theodore R. Cathey 


The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps for temporary appointment to the 
grade of major, subject to qualification 
therefor as provided by law: 

John H. Griffin George B. McManus 
Ernest Bealer Thomas W. Hyland 

Arthur H. Lilly Robert A. McKeown 
John F, Russell William H. Kapanke 


Ralph Martin Francis L. White 
Ollie B. Dawdy Joe A. Inglish 
Robert Colsky William G. Reeves 
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James M. Rogers 
Albert L. Jenson 
Charles T, Lamb 
Don E. Linn 

Alfred Skowronek 
John C. Duncan 
John S. Durant 
Perez W. Pottgether 
Milton B. Rogers 
Porter W. Stark 
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Fred A. Steele 

Eugene M. Gordenev 

Christopher M. Spur- 
lock 

James J, Bott 

Louis P, Penney 

Tillman E. Bishop 

Gilbert N. Powell 

Elmer L. Starr 

George W. Doney 


Patrick H. Thompson Andrew J. Strohmen- 


Charles S. Cummings 


Thurman E. Barrier 
Lloyd F. Barker 
Rayburn B. Harper 
Edward P. Faulkner 
James S. Ammons 
Russell S. Kelley 
Thomas E. Stirewalt 
Maurice C. Pulliam 
Ira N. Hayes 
Walter W. Alford 
Harold J. Thomas 
Eugene Anderson 
John M, Peterson 
Peter J. Wilgus 
Edward F. Taylor 
Tony Stepanuk 
Richard M. Stutts 
James N. Gaut 
Elbert H. Arndt 
Robert Hill 
Herman L. Bailey 
Charles E. Gardner 
Wilbur P. Gorsuch 
Vinson A. McNeill 
Sloan M. Diaz 


ger 
Fletcher R. Wycoff 
Dudley F. McGeehan 
Hubert J, Hamlin 
Haldon E. Lindfelt 
Donald L. Herrick 
Milton A. Hull 
Julian Willcox 
Vernon D. Boyd 
Robert A. Thompson 
James K, Linnan 
James C. Norris, Jr. 
Ross T. Dwyer, Jr. 
James F. McInteer, Jr. 
Samuel Jaskilka 
John A. Lindsay 
Franklin L. Smith 
Robert M. Jenkins 
avid H. Lewis 
do S. Codispoti 
aul M. Moriarty 
Kenneth J. Houghton 
Raymond F. Garraty, 
Jr. 
Roy I. Wood, Jr. 
Albert B. Atkinson 


Arthur C. Davison, Jr. John R. Fields 


Philip W. Sullivan 
Charles E. Yale 
Richard J. Britten 
William G. Leeman 
Marcie O. Lindquist 
Cecil T. Carraway 
Tracy P. Mizelle 
George J. Hanft 
Hans O. Rasmussen 
Augustus J, Eden 
George E. Allison 
John R. Blackett 
John L. Neel 
Stephen K. Pawloskl 
Russell C. White 
James E. Lovin, Jr. 
Burt A. Lewis, Jr. 


Charles W. Boggs, Jr. 
Richard F. DeLamar 


In 
John B. Bristow 
Martin J. Sexton 
Coburn Marston 
Frederick J. Cramer 
Wiliam L. Sims 
Ellsworth T. Nobles 
John A. Creamer 
Daniel M. Manfull 
Lelon L, Patrow 
Alex H, Sawyer 
George K. Parker 
Richard J. Buckley 
James P. O'Laughlin 
Robert J. Fairfield 
Philip N. Pierce 
Bernard G. Thobe 
Richard R. Bucher 
Augustine 

nolds, Jr. 
Thomas B. Lenhart 
David Foos, Jr. 
Robert G. Willard 
Charles M. Cable 


B. Rey- 


Justin B. Johnson, Jr. 
Charles D. Garber 
“K” “K” Bigelow 
Warren P. Nichols 
Charles E. Call 
Patrick Harrison 
Edward C. Kicklighter 
James K. Young 
Robert A. Morehead 
Wendell O. Livesay 
Stanley N. McLeod 
Albert J. Sinuc 
George R. Burke 
Russell Hamlet 
Raymond L. Valente 
Wesley C. Noren 
Lawrence L. Graham 
Donald D. Pomerleau 
Henry W. Stankus 
Richard C. Kuhn 
Hudson G. Birming- 
ham 
Glenn E. Ferguson 
William D. Porter 
Ralph E. June 
Armand G. Daddazio 
Lawrence H. Bosshard 
George K. Reid 
Carl L. Sitter 
Richard E. Roach 
George C. Westover 
Keigler E. Flake 
Richard S. Hooker 
Ralph L. Widner 
Homer S. Coppedge 
William L. M. Town- 
send 
Albert H. Wunderly 
Franklin Carrick 
Eugene E. Greening 
Laurence A. Ballinger 
Paul J. Von Tersch 


Clifford J. Robichaud, Herman A. Brazke 


Jr. 
Harold E. Nelson 
Jake B. Hill 
Remmel H. Dudley 


Alexis A, Jedenoff 
Arnold C. Hofstetter 
Edward C. Nelson, Jr. 
Joseph W. Utz 


James F. Mitchell, Jr. Francis J. Rooney 


Albert Wood 


William E. Hemingway 


Clarence F. Zingheim Walter R. Miller 


Donald L. Mallory 


James C. Musgrove 


Thomas J. Branighan Oscar J. Meyer 
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Russell Piel 
Eugene H. Odom 
William H. Kay 
James N. Hamil Leo B. Shinn 

Henry R. Heath Frederick C. Dodson 
Richard R. Frichette Nicholas L. Shields 
Edward W. Gallagher Werner J. VanBuren 
William K. Rudolph Russell E. Corey 
Joseph O, Weist John M. Scarborough 
Edward R. Messer 
Louis L. Ball 

David W. Banks 
Richard C. Smith 
Edward H. Pesely 
Nels E. Anderson 
William O. Cain, Jr. 
Richard L. Moore 
Leslie E. Brown 

Jay W. Hubbard 
William F. Lane 
Wilbur J. Buss 
Richard C. Bryson 
John M. Barclay 
Bruce F. Williams 
Walter E. Stuenkel 
David L. Forde Charles J. Dyer 
Albert J. Gunther William J. Zaro 
Joseph A. Petrosky, Ir. Rurus B. Thompson, 
Aaron M. Rottenberg _ JT: 

Thomas B. Wood W. 


Louis H. Steman Jr. 
Alfred T. Moret, Jr, William P. Nesbit 


Homer L. Daniel Roland H. Makowski 
Paul A. Lemarie, Jr. 3 5 
“H” Leverett Jacobi James P. Young, Jr. 
William H. Irvin, Jr. William H. Clark 
Richard Morton Harry eres dr; 
Haro amson George E. Zawasky 
1 Frank R. Berrar 
Frederick W. Baker, Jr. 
Charles H. Greene, Jr. 
Edward L. Fossum 


8 Gale B. Gibson 
John D. McLaughlin Claude R. LaPlant 


Robert D. Morris 
Robert E. Brant 
Emmett R. Hiller 


Wilbert F. Morris 
Elmer R. Wirta 
Roy H. Bley 

Cyril D. Jeffcoat 
Marion J. Griffin 
Herman H. Jones 
Walter Smulski 
Gerald E. Goss 
John H. McGuire 
Paul F. McLellan 
Roy H. Roark 


William K. White 
Joseph E. LoPrete 
Ralph H. Pratt 
William P. Vaughan 
Benson A. Bowditch 


Hector G. Risigari-Gai, 
Jr. 
John J. O'Donnell 


Richard M. Hunt 
Robert B. Jeter 


Raymond H. Spuhler 


George S. Walz 


Albert S. Dooley, Jr. 
Clyde S. Stewart 
Wesley W. Hazlett 
Wiley A. Green 


Warren A. Leitner Anthony R. Nollet 


Junius M. Lowder, Jr. 
John F. Mentzer 


Charles “E” Cornwell 
Robert M. Ervin 
Dennis D. Nicholson, 


Don W. Galbreaith 
Edward E. 
Jr. 
Mitchell O. Sadler J 
Raymond J. Fening Richard N. Auf mann 


Peter J. Mulroney 
Ephraim Kirby-Smith 
Paul R. Nugent Paul C. Scofield 


Murray M. Staples 


Corbin L. West 
Richard O. Peck 
Richard F. Dyer 


Joseph R. Motelewski 
Francis I. Fenton, Jr. 


Neil M. Hansen 
John V. Huff 


Joseph C. Fegan, Jr. 


John D. Curd 
Julius F. Koetsch 


Edwin J. Hernan, Jr. 


Earle P. Carey 


Thomas N. Greene 

Jack R. Jones 

Maximillian N. Brink- 
man 

Jack M. Dily 

Albert 


Clovis M. Jones 
Herbert E. Ing, Jr. 


Jerome D. Gordon 
Eugene L. Hamon 


Ovis D. Hunter 
William T. O'Neal 


Thurston B. Stidham John Skorich 


William D. Heier 
Phillip C. DeLong 
Edwin A. Harper 
Robert A. Strieby 
Lionel D. Hastings 


Robert M. Butler 
Herbert R. Merrick, Jr. 
Harry D. Wortman 
Everet A. Hedahl 
James E. Stauffer 


Zigmund J. Radolinski John A. MacNeil 


William G. MacLean, 
Jr. 
Ralph H. Lewis 


Howard M. Humphrey 
Samuel “I” McElhoes, 
Jr. 


Summerfield M. Tay-James M. Burris 


lor, Jr. 


Clark D. Morrow 


Frederick “E” Hughes william T. Porter 


John F. Coffey 
George E. Kittredge, 


Ray H. Bishop 
Anthony J. Castagna 
James R. Einum 
Gerald P. Averill 
Alfred V. Soupios 
Russell E. McCreery 
William T. Miller 
Max D. Smith, Jr. 
Arthur L. Sherbondy 
Ernest C. Bennett 
Eugene H. Haffey 
James H. Pope 
Lowell T. Keagy 
Robert L. Autry 
Charles E. Westbrook 
Robert R. Sedgwick 
Vernon W. Shapiro 
Francis A. McMullen 
Dale D. Meyers 

Rex Z. Michael, Jr. 
Kermit H. Shelly 
Frank J. Sheppard 
Gerard Dethier 
Donald J. Gehri 


Clarence L. Morrison 
Don H. Fisher 

James G. G. Taylor 
David A. Brewster, Sr. 
Harold S. Hill 

Ward J. Lytle 

Lloyd S. Penn 

Bruce J. Matheson 
Edwin H. McCaleb III 
Alan D. Smith 

James M. Walley 
John H. Scherer 
Albert E. J-mes 
Francis F. Rotter 
Frank P. Tatum, Jr. 
Norman C. Smyle 
Paul Puss 

Robert L. Toombs, Jr. 
Gearl M. English 
James A. P. Binfield 
Mauro J. Padalino 
Wallace M. Halbert 
Hardy E. Foster 
Walter Moore 

John L. Kelly 

John H. Paetow 
Robert A. Mills 

Emil J. Radics 
Edward F. Ganschow 


Wesley H. Rodenberger Howard T. Pittman 


James J. Larkin 
Paul J. Blasko 
Joel E. Bonner, Jr. 
Robert H. Nuess 
William A. Lamont 
William L. Phillips 
Edwin G. Nelson 
Edward L. Barker 
Harold G. Schrier 
Nathan R. Smith 


Robert H. Mitchell 
Thomas C. Hurst 
Michael T. Savino 
Lee F. Bennett 
Thomas Parran, Jr. 
Dwain L. Lengel 
Ray B. Wall 
Marshall Salvaggio 
Robert C. Hilliard 
Harold R. Gingher 
Ben E. Baker 

Oscar B. Johnston 
Hubard D. Kuokka 
Rolfe F. Blanchard 
Paul “A” Noel, Jr. 
David D. Rickabaugh 
Sandy J. DeJohn 
Walter F. Jacobs, Jr. 
Robert W. Kersey 
Henry G. Maeger 


Haakon B. Rasmussen 
Wilbur D. Wilcox 
Horace C. Reifel 
George W. King 
Dean N. McDowell 
James D. Jordan 
Frank C. Kleager 
Dermott H. MacDon- 
nell 
Edward Cook 
Harold N. Mehaffey 
George O. Ross 
James W. McCall, Jr. 
John B. Slingerland 
Clarence B. Beasley 
Thomas W. Pearson 
Fred C. McDaniel, Jr. 
Edgar L. Smith 
LeRoy T. Frey 
James A. Sawyer 
Kenneth B. Nelson 
William S. Witt 
Eugene H. Winchester 
Stanley F. Legan 
Edwin O. Reed 
Jack R. Sloan 
Thomas J. Saxon, Jr. 
Roy J. Irwin 
William R. Rozier 
John E. Palmer 
Neal A“ Boortz 
Elmer W. Rothen- 
burger 
Mark Jones 
Robert R. Pcebles 
Lesley V. Strandtman 


Grover C. McClure, Jr, William R. Holt 


James E. Warren, Jr. 
Marion B. Bowers 
John J, Tooley 
Edward L. Schnettler 


John Stepanovich 
George C. Schmidt, Jr, 
Nicholas Zabitchuck 


The following-named officers of the Ma- 
rine Corps for temporary appointment to the 
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grade of major for limited duty, subject to 
qualification therefor as provided by law: 


Hubert G. Bozarth 
Paul R. Paquin 
Howard C. Frazer 
Ronald J. Nourse 
Ben Sutts 
Howard H. Parker 
Harold M. Tupper 
Frank J. Cermak 


Frank C, Sheppard 
William B. Richards 
Robert A. Smith 
Raymond L. Luckel 
Harvey W. Gagner 
Francis L. Churchville 
Leonard I. Beatty 
James K. Harris 


The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps for permanent appointment to the 


grade of captain: 


Raymond M. Smith 
Oliver R. Davis 
Nolan A. Green 
John P. Kelley 
John T. Moore 
James P. Bell, Jr. 
William Shanks, Jr. 
Dean W. Lindley 
James W. Nelson 
George J. King 
William M. Russ 
Willmar M. Bledsoe 


Samuel E. Helm, Jr, 
Marvin L. Berg 
Joseph T. Murphy 
Harvey C. Hinckel 
Emidio Briganti 
John McCabe 
Walter J. Klimek 
Charles R. Leutz, Jr. 
Allen R. Semb 

John F. Sutkus 
Wayne E. Wolcott 
Kenneth T. Dykes 


Laurence “H.” Woods“W.” “C.” Hall 


Richard H. Kern 
Norris D. Allen 


Roy J. Leite, Jr. 
Samuel G. Beal 


Herdy V. Huffstutter, John S. Bostwick 


Jr. 


Edgar P. Holt 


William C. McGraw,Edward M. Fleming 


Jr. 
Dee E. Ezell 
Floyd K. Fulton, Jr. 
Edward P. Stamford 
James S. Ashman 
Charles J. O'Malley 


Alfred F. McCaleb, Jr. 
Walter C. Stewart, Jr. 
Ernest W. Payne 
Robert W. Alen 
Bennett W. Alford 
Paul A. Schmuck, Jr. 


Kenneth A. AndersonJohn H. Thomas 


Lewis L. Miller 


Goodwin C. Groff 


Clayton R. Ingraham, James W. Bateman 
Jr 


Jack J. Howlett II 


William R. Gould 
Norman C. Wiley 


Robert M. Fraser, Jr.Arthur O. Schmagel 


Rex C. Denny, Jr. 
Arthur E. Phillips 
Clyde R. Jarrett 
John J. Hilburn, Jr. 


Leroy A. Seipp 

Jobn W. Sullivan 
Richard A. Winters, Jr. 
Charles H. Coppedge 


Rockwell M. Rutledge Samuel J. Griffin 


Eugene V. Goldston 
John J. Filippo 


Robert F. Marr 
Edward D. Smith 


Frederic T. Watts, Jr.Harrel K. Jobe 
Norman W. Flinn, Jr.Robert W. Shirley 
Robert R. Klingman Edwin Pendrey 
William J. Nichols, Jr.George S. Mansfield 


Jack Lee 
Edward N. Le Faivre 


William J. Halligan 
Richard A. Ward 


William C. Parker, Jr.Charles A. Salser 


Gordon R. Refer 
Austin C. Fitzgerald 
William H, Drewitz 
George H. Smith 
Joe M. Prater 
Harold L. Sharkey 
George Bezbezian 
Amil K. Clark 
Robert G. Wiliams 
Daniel H. Linebaugh 
James A. Hoey, Jr. 
Clifford E. McCollam 
Robert A. McMullen 
Charles J. Dunkley 


Albert Fowler 

Stone W. Quillian 
Charles F. Dizney 
Harold W. Hawkins 
Grady W. Ray 
Nicholas J. Dennis 
Donald E. Francke 
Charles H. Gould 
Lynn F. Wiliams 
Howard Ferguson, Jr. 
Hatry B. Hanson 
Kenneth E. Hunting- 


John A. Hughes 
Roger B. Thompson 
Neil E. Barber 
Wiliam H. Beckett 
Mercer R, Smith 
Donald J. HallameyerElmer Amundson 
John S. Perrin John W. Johnson 
Philip J. Keleher 
Gerald D. Allen 


Gene M. Badgley Jerry B. Smith 
Richard 8. Togerson Richard C. Andrews 
George E. Petro Bill E. Horner 


George A. Phillips 
Arthur W. Ecklund 
Lee R. Miller 

Edward H. Walker 


Darwin B. Pond, Jr. Paul W. Seabaugh 
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George H. Cearley, Jr.Arthur W. Newendorp 
Owen G. Jackson, Jr. John M. Jagoda 
Elmer J. Zorn Thomas A. Gribbin II 
James D. Johnson, Jr. Albert A. Grasselli 
John N. Snapper George J. Collins 
Wilbur O. Nelscn George E. Mouzakis 
Philip A. Davis Charles W. Egan 
Daniel G. Murray Charles E. Boswell, Jr. 
George W. Parker Ralph P. Ward, Jr. 
Charles T. Caldwell Robert L. Smith 
William P. Brown, Jr.Leland C. Ritter 
Frank J. O’Hara, Jr. Merlin L. Dake 

Dale L. Ward Charles R. Howe 
Russell A. Andres Eugene W. Meyer 
John DeCloud John J. Fischer 


The following-named officers of the 
Marine Corps for permanent appointment 
to the grade of first lieutenant for limited 
duty, subject to qualification therefor as 


provided by law: 


Judson J. Swallow 
Thomas F. Ford 
Michael M. Marks 
Estes N. Ratliffe 
Daniel M. Blue, Jr. 
John T. Bates 
William H. Shuman 
George E. McKain 
Richard C. Laubach 
Robert B. Dowdy 
Homer King 
Frank Lisi 
Raymond L. Amos 
George M. Mathis 
John A. Mitchell 
Glenn E. McComas 
Hollis W. Glass 
Louis A. Murphy, Jr. 


Louis J. Caminiti 
James V. Valentour 
Maurice S. Wahrer 
Frank L. Howard 
Norman Rubin 
Thomas J. Shaw 
William H. Howard 
Leon C. Riley 

Clyde H. Stamps 
Stevan Iungerich 
Albert J. Zlamal 
Edward S. Stallknecht 
Lawrence W. Keenan 
Everett L. Anderson 
Peter P. Lezlerskl 
William A. Fiander 
Irving F. Buckland 
Richard F. Henderson 


Allison G. Folsom, Jr, Robert D. Leach 


Albert L. Protz 


The following-named c‘ficers of tie Marine 
Corps for permanent appointment to the 
grade of first lieutenant, subject to qualifi- 
cation therefor as provided by law: 


Walter G. Ackerman William G. Crocker 


Nate L. Adams II 
Hugh 8. Aitken 
Harry L. Alderman 


James L. Crutchfield 
Brian J. Cummings 
Bruce F. Cunliffe 


Stanley G. AlexanderRaymond C. Damm 


Merle W. Allen 


Richard T. F. Ambrogi 


Ralph M. Anderson 
Nickolas A. Arkadis 
George L. Armitage 
Milton S. Ashcraft 
George T. Balzer 
Harvey W. Baron 
John R. Bigler 
Howard G. Blank 
Joseph A. Borowski 
Donald R. Brimmer 
Dale L. Brown 
Douglas L. Brown 
Travis D. Brown 
Clayton O. Bush 
Arnold F, Bynum 
John J. H. Cahill 
Lewis H. Cameron 
Richard E. Carey 
George Caridakis 
Robert R. Carson 
Ray N. Carter 
Dana B. Cashion 
John N. Christolos 
William R. Clifton 
Harold L. Coffman 
Stuart M. Cohen 
Edward E. Collins 
Orville D. Cooney 
Alan G. Copp 


Mayhlon L. Degernes, 
Jr. 
Simon I. Degulis 
Paul E. Denny 
Edwin A. Deptula 
Robert R. Dickey III 
Lucius V. diLorenzo 
Richard M. Doezema 
Roy M. DuCharm 
Edward F. Duncan 
Raymond S. Eason 
Rodger I. Eddy 
William S. Edler 
Edward T. Emmelman 
Loren T. Erickson 
Tyler D. Evans 
Richard G, Eykyn 
Paul R. Fields 
Harry A. Florence, Jr. 
Jerry D. Fly 
Joseph P. B. Franklin 
Clarence W. Friesen 
James R. Gallman, Jr. 
Marvin D. Gardner 
Philip J. Garm 
Joseph K, Gastrock III 
John J. Gates 
Tom L. Gibson 
Joseph M. Glasgow 
Raymond J. Glodow- 
ski 


John D, Counselman James J, Gorman 


Bert R. Covert, Jr. 
David R. Cowling 
Richard J. Coyne 


Edwin W. Hakala 
Edward C. Hall, Jr. 
Richard N. Hall II 


Lamar G. Crawford,Edmund W. Hanlon 


Jr. 


James E. Hannan 


Dean B. Hansen 
James E. Harrell 
Jack M. Hermes 
John J. Hess 
Lawrence W. Hetrick 
Wallace A. Heyer 


Francis R. Hittinger, 


Jr. 
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Charles B. Quinn 
John A. Reames 
Robert O. Risinger 
Jack W. Robbins 
Patrick C. Roe 
Raymond E. Roeder, 
Jr. 
Paul J. G. Roosen 


Frederick W. Hopkins Edwin M. Rudzis 


Lee R. Howard 
Willis T. Howland 
Floyd G. Hudson 
John W. Hutchinson 
John M. Jackson 
Morris N. Jenkins 
Richard M. Johnson 
Donald R. Jones 
Nicholas Kavakich 
David D. Kelley, Jr. 
Charles J. Kelly 
Joris F. Kenyon 
Ethmer W. King 
George J. Kleess 
Donald J. Krabbe 
Roy E. Krieger 
William A. Kronberg 
Thomas P. Lennon 
Frank J. Mackin 
Donald E. Marchette 
Billy C. Marks 
William H. Marlowe 
Ronald A. Mason 
William J. Masterpool 
George E. McAlee 
R“ Michael McCarthy 
Donald V. McCloskey 
Mack R. McClure 
Floyd M. McCurdy, Jr. 
Ednrund C. McPoland 
Arthur R. Mooney 
Ben A. Moore, Jr. 
Joseph Mordente 
Edward C. Morris 
Richard C. Morrow 
Francis W. Muetzel 
Joseph E. Muir 
Edward S. Murphy 
Bud F. Nelson 
Rollie D. Newsom 
Minard P. Newton, Jr. 
Jack L. Nolan 
Merrill L. Norton 
James P. O'Connell 
Philip T. O’Hara 
Keith O'Keefe 
Joseph R. Owen 
Orlo C. Paciulli, Jr. 
Eugene J. Paradis 
John M. Patrick 
Frank G. Peterson 
Laurence M. Phelps, 
Jr. 
Edwin A. Pollock, Jr. 
Edward C. Post 
Robert J. Post 
Frederick K. Purdum 


Alexander S. Ruggiero 
Roy K. Russell 
Victor A. Salvo, Jr. 
Robert P. Scheune- 
mann 
Harold G. Schmidt, 
Jr, 
Richard D. Schneider 
Hugh C. Schryver, Jr. 
Kenneth M. Scott 
Donald W. Sharon 
George E. Shepherd 
Carl F. Shifflette 
Michael J. Shinka 
Emmett B. Sigmon, 
Jr. 
Donald D. Sisson 
Patrick G. Sivert 
Edward E. Smith 
Louie J. Smith 
Robert J. Smith 
Robert N. Smith 
Edward W. Snelling 
Robert H. Starek 
James W. Stemple 
Gerald H. Stewart 
Charles R. Stiles 
Wesley E. Strauley 
Vaughn R. Stuart 
Ralph E. Sullivan 
John J. Swords 
Harold A. Thomas 
Carl B. Thompson, Jr. 
Robert P. Thomson 
Francis W. Tief 
Robert G. Tobin, Jr. 
Nicholas M. Trapnell, 
Jr. 
William F. Trisler 
Ralph J. Tuley 
Leon N. Utter 
Roy R. Van Cleve 
Andrew T. Watt 
Joseph R. Wayerski, 
Jr. 
Richard P. Wells 
Robert F. Werner 
William W. Westphal 
John O. Williams, Jr. 
Kenneth C. Williams 
Robert M. Winter 
LeRoy K. Wirth 
Lyle H. Worster 
William P. Yerger 
James R. Young 
Henry S. Zdankowski 
Cullen C. Zimmerman 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate April 24 (legislative day of 


April 17), 1951: 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGES 


William Alvah Stewart to be United States 
district judge for the western district of 


Pennsylvania. 


William J. Lindberg to be United States 
district judge for the eastern and western 
districts of Washington. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 


Donald C. Miller to be United States attor- 
ney for the northern district of Ohio. 


UNITED STATES MARSHAL 


Frank Barr to be United States marshal 
for division No. 4, district of Alaska. 


APRIL 24 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


TUESDAY, APRIL 24, 1951 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Bras- 
kamp, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Heavenly Father, under whose 
canopy of grace and goodness we dwell 
and whose love and care overshadow 
and surround all our days, grant that 
daily we may meet our duties with great- 
er clarity of insight and a more vigorous 
loyalty. 

We penitently confess that many 
noble tasks and causes, which need our 
allegiance and wholehearted support, 
often languish and fail of achievement 
because of our listlessness and compla- 
cency and our lack of tonviction, conse- 
cration, and courage. 

Forgive us for being at times so cynical 
and allowing ourselves to feel that we are 
the victims of a conspiracy, of fearful 
and fateful circumstances, and that the 
lofty aspirations, which we cherish, are 
hopelessly visionary. 

Inspire us with that unity of spirit 
and understanding which recognizes in- 
dividual differences but which subordi- 
nates them to the supreme and common 
goal of establishing peace on earth and 
the building of a finer social order in 
which there will be, among all the mem- 
bers of the human family, a mutual re- 
spect for personal and social rights and 
obligations. 

Hear us in Christ’s name. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Carrell, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment a bill and joint resolution of the 
House of the following titles: 

H. R. 2612. An act to authorize the Board 
of Commissioners of the District of Columbia 


to establish daylight saving time in the Dis- 
trict; and 

H. J. Res. 238. Joint resolution making an 
emergency appropriation for the fiscal year 
1951, and for othe? purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a bill of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 285. An act relating to the acquisition 
and disposition of land and interests in land 


by the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Federal 
Civil Defense Administration. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendments of 
the House to the concurrent resolution 
(S. Con. Res. 12) entitled “Concurrent 
resolution favoring the suspension of de- 
portation of certain aliens.” Ordered 
that Mr. McCarran, Mr. EASTLAND, and 
Mr. JENNER be the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Vice Presicent has appointed Mr. JOHN- 
ston of South Carolina and Mr. LANGER 
members of the joint select committee 
on the part of the Senate, as provided 
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for in the act of August 5, 1939, entitled 
“An act to provide for the disposition of 
certain records of the United States Gov- 
ernment,” for the disposition of executive 
papers referred to in the report of the 
1 of the United States numbered 
51-19. 
SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House for 5 minutes today, following the 
legislative program and any special or- 
ders heretofore entered. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 10 minutes on tomorrow and 
on Friday next, following the legislative 
program and any special orders hereto- 
fore entered. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE 
CONSTITUTION 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, POTTER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a joint resolution, 
which proposes an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, in an 
effort to simplify the procedure for re- 
moving a President from office. 

The impeachment proceedings for the 
‘removal of a President of the United 
States under our Constitution are cum- 
bersome and impracticable. One man, 
the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, is able to pigeonhole any motion 
made to impeach the President. This 
can be done by appointing a special com- 
mittee which is stacked with adminis- 
tration supporters. 

The joint resolution I am introducing 
simply makes it mandatory, upon the 
adoption of a resolution by two-thirds 
vote of both Houses of Congress, that a 
special election be held to fill the offices 
of President, Vice President, Members of 
the Senate, and Members of the House 
of Representatives, This election shall 
be held 12 weeks after such a resolution 
has been adopted. The terms of the in- 
cumbent President, Vice President, and 
Members of Congress shall terminate 14 
days after the special election and the 
newly elected or reelected officials shall 
serve for the unexpired terms of their 
predecessors. 

The office of the President of the 
United States carries with it great re- 
sponsibilities. The decisions made by 
the President have immediate and fu- 
ture personal effect, not only upon the 
citizens of the United States, but upon 
other peoples of the world. A President 
must possess many attributes. He must 
be a master politician in order to get 
elected, but a master politician without 
the capacity for statesmanship certainly 
is dangerous to the country he attempts 
to lead. 

We all know that corrupt political ma- 
chines and well-disciplined pressure 
groups seeking special services can be 
controlling factors in nominating and 
electing a man for President. A person 
can have served honorably in one public 
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office but, due to the political pressures 
brought to bear upon him, be a failure 
in the office of Chief Executive. 

The citizens of the United States 
should not be forced to accept weak and 
inadequate leadership for a period of 4 
years when it is realized that the man 
elected does not have the capacity for 
the job. My resolution would make the 
office of President more responsive to the 
will of the people and the Congress and 
could force the administration to return 
to the people in an effort to secure a 
vote of confidence. 

If the Constitution were amended in 
accordance with my resolution, it would 
apply to the present occupant of the 
White House. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No, 34] 
Anfuso Gossett Morrison 
Armstrong Hall, Multer 
Bakewell Edwin Arthur Murphy 
Bonner Harden Powell 
Bramblett Heffernan Rains 
Brehm Heller Reece, Tenn. 
Brownson Hinshaw Rivers 
Buchanan Holifield Rogers, Tex. 
Burton Irving Roosevelt 
Byrne, N. Y. Javits Sabath 
Cannon Jenison Sadlak 
Celler Jonas St. George 
Crosser Jones, Sasscer 
Dawson Hamilton C. Scrivner 
Dingell Kee Shafer 
Dollinger Kersten, Wis. Sheehan 
Doyle Kilburn Shelley 
Engle Elein Sutton 
Fellows Lanham Whitaker 
Fine Larcade Wolcott 
Fisher Lucas Woodruff 
Forand McKinnon Yorty 
Gillette er 
Gore Miller, N. Y. 


The SPEAKER. On this roll call 366 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
enak under the call were dispensed 


CHARTERS OF VESSELS TO CITIZENS OF 
THE PHILIPPINES 


Mr. RIBICOFF, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 223) to give the Department 
of Commerce the authority to extend 
certain charters of vessels to citizens of 
the Republic of the Philippines, and for 
other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resoludion, as 
follows: 

Resolved, etc., That, notwithstanding any 
other provisions of existing law, the Secre- 
tary of Commerce shall have the authority 


to extend and continue the present charters 
of vessels to citizens of the Republic of the 
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Philippines, which charters were made and 
entered into under the terms of section 306 
(a) of the act of April 30, 1946 (Public Law 
370, 79th Cong.). Such charters may be ex- 
tended for such periods of time and under 
such terms and conditions as the Secretary 
may, from time to time, determine to be 
required in the interest of the economy of 
the Philippines, but any such charter shall 
contain a provision requiring that the vessel 
shall be operated only in the interisland 
commerce in the Philippines. No such ves- 
sel shall be continued under charter beyond 
the completion of the first voyage terminat- 
ing after April 30, 1954. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 
Page 2, line 6, strike out “1954” and insert 


“1952.” 
The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 


The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

MEMORIAL SERVICES 


Mr. STANLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of House Resolution 205. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That on Wednesday, May 16, 1951, 
immediately after the approval of the 
Journal, the House shall stand at recess for 
the purpose of holding the memorial services 
as arranged by the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration under the provision of clause 
(1) (J) (2) (C) of rule XI of the Rules of 
the House of Representatives. The order of 
exercises and proceedings of the service shall 
be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
and all Members shall have leave for 60 leg- 
islative days to extend their remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, on the life, char- 
acter, and public service of deceased Mem- 
bers. At the conclusion of the proceedings, 
the Speaker shall call the House to order 
and then as a further remark of respect to 
the memories of the deceased he shall de- 
clare the House adjourned. The necessary 
expenses connected with such memorial 
services shall be paid out of the contingent 
fund of the House upon vouchers signed by 
the chairman of the Committee on House 
Administration and approved by such com- 
mittee. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
CALENDAR WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the business 
in order on calendar Wednesday of this 
week be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1952 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 3790) making 
appropriations for the Department of 
the Interior for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1952, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 3790, with 
Mr. Mitts in the chair. 
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The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose on yesterday the Clerk had read 
the first paragraph of the bill. 

If there are no amendments to this 
paragraph, the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
CONSTRUCTION, SOUTHEASTERN POWER ADMIN= 
ISTRATION 

For construction and acquisition of trans- 
mission lines, substations, and appurtenant 
facilities, and for administratve expenses 
connected therewith, in carrying out the pro- 
visions of section 5 of the Flood Control Act 
of 1944 (16 U. S. C. 825s), as applied to the 
southeastern power area, $3,400,000, to re- 
main available until expended. 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Gary: On page 
2, strike out lines 7 through 13, inclusive. 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, the pur- 
pose of this amendment is to prevent 
the useless expenditure of money, ma- 
terials and manpower, all of which are 
now greatly needed for the defense ef- 
fort. The language which the amend- 
ment would strike from the bill appro- 
priates $3,400,000 to the Southeastern 
Power Administration for the construc- 
tion of transmission lines to duplicate 
existing lines now in operation by pri- 
vate power companies. The amount, 
however, represents only a portion of the 
entire expenditure. The complete pro- 
gram of the Southeastern Power Ad- 
ministration calls for the expenditure of 
$14,500,000 for the construction of du- 
Plicating lines. 

In one of the supplemental appropria- 
tion bills passed last year, $1,850,000 was 
requested. The appropriation was ques- 
tioned in the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, but no objection was raised on the 
floor of the House. When, however, the 
bill reached the Senate, after a careful 
study, the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee reached the conclusion that the 
expenditure of the funds was unneces- 
sary and so reported to the Senate which 
struck the item from the bill. The House 
insisted upon its restoration in confer- 
ence. The Senate finally agreed to the 
appropriation but with the insistence 
that no portion of the funds be spent 
until the Southeastern had made every 
reasonable effort to reach an agreement 
with existing companies for the distri- 
bution of its power—hearings, page 
1456. 

The major project involved in this pro- 
posal is the construction of transmission 
lines from Buggs Island Dam to Suffolk, 
Va., and thence to Langley Field. The 
Virginia Electric & Power Co. has been 
furnishing Langley Field with electricity 
for many years. It is ready, willing, and 
able to continue to furnish all of the 
power which the Government needs in 
that entire area. I understand that my 
very good friend, the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Washington State [Mr. 
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JACKSON] made a statement on the floor 
yesterday that the Virginia Electric & 
Power Co. would not agree to furnish 
Langley Field 24-hour service. That is 
a grossly misleading statement, but I 
hasten to say that Iam certain that Mr. 
Jackson is not responsible for the state- 
ment, but is merely repeating what he 
has been told. The thing that bothers 
me is that a Government representative 
would knowingly furnish the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. Jackson] with 
misinformation of this kind. 

The facts are that the National Ad- 
visory Committee on Aeronautics plans to 
construct a supersonic wind tunnel at 
Langley Field for experimental purposes. 
This tunnel when in operation will re- 
quire a capacity load of 150,000 kilowatts. 
It would obviously affect the distribu- 
tion of power within the entire area if 
this amount of power were used during 
peak-load hours. The NACA realizes 
this fact and has always used and will 
continue to use its experimental equip- 
ment only during off-peak hours. They 
have never requested 24-hour service 
for the use of this experimental equip- 
ment and according to competent en- 
gineering surveys the Southeastern could 
not furnish them a 150,000-kilowatt load 
more than 20 hours per week, 

The Southeastern offered NACA a con- 
tract to furnish it with a 150,000-kilowatt 
load from 12 midnight to 6 p. m., and 
70,000 kilowatts at other times. The 
Virginia Electric & Power Co. has offered 
to furnish it 150,000 kilowatts from mid- 
night to 6 a. m., 100,000 kilowatts from 
10 p. m. to midnight, and 70,000 during 
peak hours. This is more favorable to 
NACA than the Southeastern offer and 
is entirely satisfactory to NACA. 

Moreover, the Virginia Electric & Pow- 
er Co. has offered to supply the NACA 
with all the electricity it needs for iden- 
tically the same price that the South- 
eastern proposes to charge them, and in 
addition it has offered the NACA three 
alternate proposals, all of which are 
more favorable to NACA than the South- 
eastern proposal. 

Moreover, the Virginia Electric & Pow- 
er Co., in order to supply the South- 
eastern with an outlet for its Buggs Is- 
land power has agreed to transmit or, in 
the language of the industry, wheel that 
power over its lines. Negotiations have 
been in progress for some time over a 
wheeling and firming contract. All of 
you are no doubt acquainted with the 
fact that usually hydroelectric power 
varies with the available water supply 
and requires supplemental steam power 
to even or firm the supply. 

The first proposal made by the South- 
eastern to the Virginia Electric & Power 
Co. was that the Southeastern would 
construct with public funds the lines to 
Suffolk, Petersburg, and certain distri- 
bution centers and would then pay the 
Virginia Electric & Power Co. 1 mill per 
kilowatt-hour for distributing the power 
from these centers. The Virginia Elec- 
tric & Power Co. advised the Southeast- 
ern that they preferred to use their own 
transmission lines from the point at 
which the power is generated. This 
would save the Government the $14,500,- 
000 which the Southeastern proposed to 
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spend for the construction of these lines. 
The Southeastern finally agreed to this 
plan, but will not agree to pay the com- 
pany any more for wheeling the power 
from Buggs Island to Langley Field, a 
distance of 146 miles, than it had pre- 
viously agreed to pay them for wheeling 
it from Suffolk to Langley Field, a dis- 
tance of approximately 30 miles. 

The Virginia Electric & Power Co. of- 
fered to wheel the power from Buggs 
Island to Langley Field for exactly the 
same price carried in both the Colorado 
and Montana contracts which have been 
approved by the Government and are 
now in force. 

I understand my friend stated yester- 
day that they made a proposal of 1 to 
4 mills for wheeling these services. They 
made the same proposal that the Gov- 
ernment has already agreed to in other 
contracts, that they would wheel this 
power for 1 mill for the first 50 miles, 2 
mills for the next 50 miles, and 3 mills 
for the third 50 miles, That has already 
been approved by the Government. 

Those contracts provide for a 1-mill 
charge in the first 50-mile zone, 2 mills 
in the second 50-mile zone, and 3 mills in 
the third 50-mile zone. In an effort to 
reach a compromise the Virginia Electric 
& Power Co. further agreed to a reduc- 
tion to one-half mill in the first 50-mile 
zone, which is cheaper than the con- 
tracts now in force, and when the De- 
partment of the Interior insisted on 
flat rate, it agreed to a flat rate of 2 mil 
over the entire operation. This, the 
company estimates, is approximately the 
cost of this wheeling. It is cheaper than 
the Southeastern can wheel the power 
itself over Government-constructed 
lines because if you apply the standard 
carrying charge figure used by the Fed- 
eral Power Commission on construction 
of this character of 5.95 percent, which 
includes 3-percent interest and deprecia- 
tion, the carrying charges alone are 
$860,000 annually on the $14,500,000, or 
roughly 2 mills per kilowatt-hour, and 
this does not include the operation and 
servicing of the lines. 

The Virginia Electric & Power Co. 
stands ready to wheel the power at the 
price in effect on any major wheeling 
and firming Government contract now in 
effect. Moreover, when the Southeast- 
ern refused to accept these generous 
offers, the Virginia Electric & Power Co. 
proposed that the question of rates be 
submitted to the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, each party agreeing to abiding by 
the Commission’s decision. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia has expired. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may proceed for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARY. Nothing could be more 
reasonable than this, since the Federal 
Power Commission, under section 5 of 
the Flood Control Act of 1944, has juris- 
diction over rates fixed by the Secretary 
of the Interior on power from reservoir 
projects under control of the War De- 
partment. In other words, the Federal 
Power Commission has jurisdiction over 
the rates which Southeastern charges, 
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The cost of wheeling the power is a basic 
factor in the determination of those 
rates. The Virginia Electric & Power 
Co. has agreed to submit this charge 
also to the Federal Power Commission, 
& Government tribunal. Here we have 
a dispute between a Government agency 
and a private enterprise. The private 
enterprise agrees to submit the dispute to 
another Government agency, and the 
Government agency involved will not 
agree to it. 

I submit that nothing could be fairer, 
and in view of these concessions of the 
Virginia Electric & Power Co., the con- 
struction of the proposed line is abso- 
lutely unnecessary. The Government 
should not spend on this venture money, 
materials, and manpower, which are in 
short supply at the present time, and 
are desperately needed for our national 
defense in this critical period. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment, and ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five 
additional minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, less 
than a year ago in a supplemental ap- 
propriation bill Congress provided 
money for a transmission line from 
Bugg's Island Dam to Langley Field, Va. 
The request was for $1,850,000, and the 
total estimated cost of the line as about 
$7,000,000. Why did this request come 
to the Congress? Why not find out about 
this before doing any more talking? 
Either the Virginia Electric & Power Co. 
seems to have little understanding of 
their country’s need or they do not know 
anything about their own company. I 
may be wrong on one of the charges, but 
not on both. I still feel that they lack 
real patriotism or they do not know 
their own company. 

Here is the offer the Virginia Electric 
& Power extended to the United States 
Government in the crisis we are in today. 
The United States Government is going 
to spend millions of dollars more on 
Langley Field for an enlargement of 
wind tunnels: The Virginia company 
would transport power from their plant 
at Bugg's Island to Langley Field for a 
very small portion of the time, one- 
eighth, I believe. Why do I bring these 
matters up? Testifying before the com- 
mittee the secretary of the NACA—not a 
board of bureaucrats, but a board of 
scientists from some of the great uni- 
versities and colleges of this country, 
said that the Virginia Electric & Power 
Co. made an offer to the United States 
Government in a crisis such as we are 
in today that if the Government would 
advance it $4,100,000 the Virginia Elec- 
tric & Power would build the line. That 
offer afterward fell through. They re- 
quired 150,000 kilowatts. The company 
only offered the Government to deliver 
that power for 1,000 hours a year, yet 
there are 8,760 hoursina year. Can you 
imagine a concern getting this privilege 
from this great Nation, yet offering to 
the Nation in its hour of need only 1,000 
hoursa year? That is the offer that the 
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Virginia Electric & Power Co. made to 
the United States Government at a time 
when our boys are dying in Korea. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I yield. 

Mr. GARY. I just wanted to say that 
the gentleman from Washington has in- 
formed me that he did not make the 
statement on yesterday about the 24 
hours, but that the gentleman from Ohio 
did. I want to apologize to the gentle- 
man from Washington. I was told that 
he made the statement, but that was an 
honest mistake. 

Mr. KIRWAN. I made it then and I 
am making it now, because I am talking 
from the record. 

Mr. GARY. Isimply wanted to correct 
my statement in justice to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

The gentleman, however, does not 
know how much Southeastern can fur- 
nish. 

Mr. KIRWAN. They can furnish but 
20 hours a week. I am telling the 
gentleman only what appears from the 
record. I do not care whether it is 
Southeastern or Southwestern; I am 
only talking from the record. That is 
what they offered this Government. I 
repeat what I said yesterday, suppose 
one of these scientists comes up with 
an idea—then what? Under the Vir- 
ginia Power & Light proposal, this scien- 
tist would have to wait until midnight 
before he could develop it. He could get 
the power only at that time. On top of 
that they only wanted to furnish a lim- 
ited number of kilowatts. The project 
might require more power for an ex- 
periment than they could get under the 
company proposal, 

What do we have going on in this 
country today? The biggest thing is 
stockpiling—whether it is rubber, steel, 
lead, copper, or whatever it is. All we 
are doing here is stockpiling our own 
electricity, not buying it but stockpiling 
by building a line of our own so that 
when we want electricity we will have it 
and have it in our own defense set-up. 
We will not have to depend upon any- 
body else. The record shows that a line 
was out of operation for 5 or 6 hours last 
fall just before they came to the Con- 
gress to ask for this money. That serv- 
ice break was not far from Langley Field. 
The gentleman who preceded me said 
it passed the House, It was stated that 
nine Congressmen from Virginia op- 
posed that line. But when it got on the 
floor there was not one of the nine Con- 
gressmen opposed to that line. It was 
out in the open then; it is now. There 
was no opposition in the House to that 


line. 

When it got to the Senate, yes, by a 
vote of 21 to 4 they kicked it out in com- 
mittee, but when it got to the floor of 
the Senate by amendment, on a roll-call 
vote where they are recorded, they voted 
to build that transmission line right up 
to Langley Field. 

Let us look at that great power com- 
pany over in Virginia. There are three 
such wind tunnels in the United States, 
one located at Langley Field, Va.; one 
located at Cleveland, Ohio; and one lo- 
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cated out at Moffett Field, Calif. Out 
at Moffett Field, Calif., they have hydro- 
electricity and mix it with steam power. 
In Cleveland they have to depend on 
coal. They have to ship coal 200 miles. 
Yet, Cleveiand, Ohio, the private com- 
pany that pays for and ships coal 200 
miles to generate power furnishes 
cheaper power to the United States Gov- 
ernment than they do in California 
and over at Langley Field. Virginia gets 
cheaper coal probably than any place in 
the United States because it is in the 
greatest coal center of the country and 
on two of the greatest coal-carrying 
railroads, the Virginia and the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio. Yet they charge more 
money in Virginia for electricity today— 
not tomorrow, not last year but right 
today. In Virginia, they charge more 
money to the United States Government 
for furnishing power to that wind tun- 
nel than others do in Cleveland, Ohio, 
and Moffett Field, Calif. That is the 
record. 

That is why the United States Govern- 
ment is asking the Congress today to 
keep this ine in that we put it there 
last fall. There never was a time in the 
history of this country when the chips 
were down more than they are today and 
the test is the line to Langley Field. 

Can you think of any nation in the 
world that would want to deprive its gov- 
ernment, with a war going on, of this 
privilege. Can you seriously consider 
tossing out this power line that $1,859,- 
000 has already been spent on? What 
kind of saving is that? What kind of 
legislation is this? They tell you they 
are going to save a million dollars. Some 
of the $1,850,000, according to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, has already been 
spent on that line, and his letter was 
mentioned on this floor yesterday. 

That is why I am asking every Mem- 
ber of Congress to stop and think about 
what is at stake before they toss this 
line out. You know that the Govern- 
ment has many millions invested in 
Langley Field and another substantial in- 
vestment to generate this power at Buggs 
Island when it is finally finished. There 
will be an investment of many millions 
when all this is done, yet we do not want 
to put in a little line that is going to 
cost a few million dollars to assure the 
kids in Korea or any part of the world 
that back on the home front they are 
doing their part to win the war. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr, Chairman, yesterday I tried to ex- 
plain in general debate the philosophy 
that the committee has tried to follow 
in the building of transmission lines from 
Government dams to the preferred cus- 
tomers as provided by the Flood Control 
Act of 1944, section 4. The committee 
has made it clear, and by its action in 
connection with this appropriation bill 
made it clear, that we have no desire to 
build unnecessary transmission lines. 
Under the basic law the committee has 
the responsibility of providing funds to 
carry out the provisions of existing law. 
If transmission lines can be built by 
private power companies which will 
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wheel the Government-owned power 
from the bus bar to the preferred cus- 
tomers—in this case a Government cus- 
tomer—at a reasonable rate, the Govern- 
ment will make those arrangements with 
the private power companies. I can only 
refer you to the action taken by the com- 
mittee in connection with the bill now 
before the House. The committee has 
taken out a number of transmission lines 
where reasonable wheeling agreements 
have been entered into with the private 
utilities. 

Now, we hear a lot about economy. 
By opposing the pending amendment we 
will save the Federal Government from 
paying an excessive amount for distrib- 
uting its own electricity. Do you know 
the history of this negotiation that has 
been going on between the Virginia Elec- 
tric & Power and the Government? 
Well, the power company started out 
with the most fantastic proposal that I 
have ever heard. I refer now to page 98 
of the Second Supplemental Appropria- 
tion Act for 1951. You will find on page 
93 the proposal originally made by the 
power company on December 15, 1949, 
when the Southeastern Power Admin- 
istration was not armed with sufficient 
bargaining power to talk on a fair and 
reasonable basis with a private power 
company. There had been no appro- 
priation for a transmission line. Do you 
know what they proposed? Well, they 
proposed that the Government pay a 
$4,100,000 connection charge for the pur- 
pose of getting power into Langley Field. 
What does $4,100,000 represent? It 
represents the cost of building the entire 
line. They called that a connection 
charge. Here is a chance to protect the 
public interest. I am here interested in 
protecting Uncle Sam; to give Uncle Sam 
bargaining power to bring about a con- 
tract that will result in a fair and rea- 
sonable contract with the Government. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Iyield 
to the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. GARY. I know the gentleman 
wants to be fair. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. That 
is right. 

Mr. GARY. Is it not true that at the 
time this proposal was made there was 
some talk of moving the entire proving 
grounds or experimental station at Lang- 
ley Field to the Midwest, and what the 
Virginia Electric & Power Co. suggested 
was that the Government build the line 
and they would deduct the cost of the 
line from the amount of electricity that 
was paid each month by the Govern- 
ment? Is that not true? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Where 
would the title to the line be in the 
meantime? 

Mr. GARY. It would be in the Vir- 
ginia Electric & Power Co. But that was 
a proposal made months ago, which has 
long since been canceled and forgotten; 
it was the first proposal. Now the Vir- 
ginia Electric & Power Co. agrees to wheel 
this current, this electricity, at the 
cheapest charge that the Government is 
now getting anywhere in the Nation on 
a similar contract. Now, if they can get 
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it any fairer than that, I would like to 
know. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Washington has expired. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I will 
answer my good friend from Virginia in 
this way. I have mentioned the early 
history of the negotiations for only one 
purpose: It proves the validity of the 
contention that we ‘made right along 
that you must give the Government suf- 
ficient bargaining power to bring about 
a reasonable contract to protect the pub- 
lic interest. I am reciting this history to 
prove the point that if it had not been 
for the fact that we appropriated the 
money last year we would not have the 
proposal now that my good friend from 
Virginia has presented to the House. I 
understand they are willing to charge 
the same rates that have been charged 
in connection with the Montana power 
contract and the contract in Colorado. 
But I am further informed that at the 
present time the proposal has some gim- 
micks in it. 

Mr. GARY. It is the same contract. 
They have agreed to accept identically 
the same contract. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I am 
told that the proposed contract as ap- 
plied to this transaction will result in 
excessive charges for wheeling. 

Mr. GARY. I have stated to the 
House that the gentleman has been 
grossly misinformed about this whole 
thing. That is exactly the point I made 
when I was making my statement. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I do 
not think I have been grossly misin- 
formed. Imagine a private power com- 
pany starting out negotiations proposing 
to make a connection charge which in 
fact is equal to the cost of building a 
line. In other words they wanted in the 
beginning to charge the Government a 
connection charge of $4,100,000, giving 
the power company title to the line. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington.. I 
1 to the gentleman from North Caro- 

na. 

Mr.COOLEY. Why would the gentle- 
man call that a connection charge if it 
is to be repaid over a period of years? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. This 
is what the Virginia Electric & Power 
Co. called it. 

Mr. COOLEY. The gentleman re- 
ferred to it as a connecting charge, yet 
the contract contemplated repayment by 
the power company to the Government 
of the $4,000,000 involved. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Yes, 
but that is under a lot of reservations, 
I will read the whole thing, if the gentle- 
man wants me to. 

Mr. COOLEY, Ido not want to inter- 
fere with the gentleman's speech, but 
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I do not want to be under the wrong 
impression about it. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I am 
sure no one is under the wrong impres- 
sion. 

Mr. COOLEY. The connecting charge 
is something that is usually not re- 
funded, is it not? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Yes, 
that is normally true, but if this were a 
real legitimate proposal, why should not 
the title to the line be vested in the 
Federal Government? If they are com- 
ing in and asking as a connection charge 
an amount equal to the cost of building 
the line, what is the purpose of the Gov- 
ernment’s not building it? Suppose a 
person down the street wants to build 
a building, which has almost happened 
here, I believe, and he gets a Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation loan for the 
full amount of the cost, then turns 
around and rents the building to the 
Government? That is what we are do- 
ing here. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I yield 
to the gentleman from Virginia, 

Mr. HARDY. That seems to be the 
order of the day, because we are ac- 
complishing the same purpose through 
the issuance of certificates of necessity. 
It is done. I do not condone it, never- 
theless it is done. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I am 
not condoning it, but two wrongs do not 
make a right. There is no reason why 
anything like that should be permitted 
to happen. What I am trying to get 
over to the Members of the House is the 
fact that the Government should be 
given sufficient bargaining power to 
bring about a contract that is going to 
protect the public interest. That is 
what we are trying to do in connection 
with this appropriation. It is a strange 
thing. The Government has entered 
into a lot of contracts in the Southwest 
Power area and in the Central Valley 
power area. They just signed an agree- 
ment 2 or 3 weeks ago. They signed one 
in Montana with the Montana Power 
Co., with the Bureau of Reclamation. 
The Bonneville Power Co. has signed a 
contract. You tie the hands of Uncle 
Sam in trying to protect the legitimate 
interests of the United States. That is 
exactly what is at stake in this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, JACKSON of Washington. I yield 
to the gentleman from Georgia, 

Mr. WHEELER. How much is pro- 
posed to be spent by the Southeastern 
Power Administration for the total con- 
struction cost of this facility? 

i Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Of the 
ne? 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington, I þe- 
lieve it is about $7,000,000. 

Mr. WHEELER. Did I understand 
the gentleman a moment ago to say 
that the total proposed cost on the part 
of the Virginia Electric & Power Co. was 
the same as the connection charge, or 
$4,100,000? 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
. from Washington has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for two additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I 
think the answer to that, I will say to 
my good friend, the gentleman from 
Georgia, is this: Deleted from that item 
of $4,100,000 are some substations and 
switching stations. In addition costs 
have gone up since the original estimate. 

Mr. WHEELER. I was just wondering 
as to the disparity there. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. There 
is no dispute as to the actual cost of 
constructing this line, whether the Gov- 
ernment builds it, or whether a private 
power company builds it. 

Mr. WOOD of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I 
yield. 

Mr. WOOD of Georgia. I understood 
the gentleman to say that the contract 
offered by the Virginia Electric & Power 
Co. had some gimmicks in it. I am 
anxious to know something about that 
because we have to pass on it. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. That 
is correct. I do not have any of the de- 
tails. The last offer apparently being 
made yesterday. I will say this, that 
since the appropriation was approved 
authorizing the building of this line in 
December the company has come in 
with a proposal which is about twice as 
favorable to the Government as it was 
prior to the favorable action taken by 
the Congress. I think it proves conclu- 
sively the necessity of again, if I may 
repeat, giving the Government sufficient 
authority to enter into a fair and reason- 
able contract. I love my good friend 
from Richmond, Va., and I assure you 
there is nothing personal about this. I 
just have a different point of view as 
have a majority of the committee, as to 
what shovld be done in this case. 

Mr. GARY. The gentleman said a 
majority of the committee. Was not 
the vote 3 to 3 in the subcommittee that 
heard this matter? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Then 
shall we say an effective majority. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I 
yield. 

Mr. GOLDEN. Regardless of the past 
history of the negotiations between the 
Government and the Virginia Electric 
Power Co., do you from your study feel 
that they are now offering a fair propo- 
sition? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. If 
they can enter into a contract which will 
be in keeping with the standards set by 
the Government as to what is a reason- 
able and fair rate, and which has been 
agreed to by the other companies—yes— 
but here we are—we do not have a con- 
tract and if it had not been for the ap- 
propriation which was made last Decem- 
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ber we would not be able to enter into 
any kind of contract with them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Washington has again 
expired. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. NORRELL: On 
page 2, line 13, strike out “$3,400,000” and 
insert “$123,000.” 


Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
think in order to understand this we 
should know that part of this money, or 
$3,277,000 is to construct the line from 
Buggs Island to Langley Field. There 
is a balance of $123,000 which has been 
allowed to construct four small lines in 
the congressional district of Judge Kerr 
from North Carolina. 

What I am going to say will be di- 
vided into these areas: If my amend- 
mens is adopted you will allow four small 
lines in the district of Judge Kerr. One 
line, known as Buggs Island-Rocky 
Mountain, will cost $60,000. Another 
line $15,000, Goldsboro-Wilson; and an- 
other line $24,000, Goldsboro-Kinston. 
Then there is another line for $24,000, 
Goldsboro-Carolina. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. NORRELL. I yield. 

Mr. GARY. I would like to state to 
the gentleman that I had intended of- 
fering the amendment in the form in 
which the gentleman now offers it, out 
of respect to my good friend, Judge KERR, 
who is a member of our committee, 
However, when it became known to the 
members of the North Carolina delega- 
tion, and since that line was in North 
Carolina, I did not feel as a Virginian 
that I should interfere with it. How- 
ever, the members from the North Caro- 
lina delegation found out that that was 
my purpose, and the majority of them 
asked me to offer the amendment to 
strike out the entire amount, because 
they said they did not want the South- 
eastern coming down into North Caro- 
lina in competition with their private in- 
dustry, and duplicate their lines in North 
Carolina, and I have offered the amend- 
ment to strike out the entire amount, 
purely in response to the request of a ma- 
jority of the members from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. NORRELL. Now, Mr. Chairman, 
you have before you those two matters: 
If my amendment is adopted you strike 
out the Buggs Island-Langley Field line. 
You would allow the other small lines. 

I understand that these four munici- 
palities in Judge Kerr’s district own 
their own power plants. They are not 
presently being supplied by any private 
power company. As far as I am con- 
cerned, I am willing to go along, since 
it is in his district alone, and since the 
lines go to municipalities that now own, 
control, and operate their own power 
plants. 

Now, regarding the Buggs Island- 
Langley Field line, I like my chairman, 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. KIRWAN]. 
I would do anything he would ask me to 
do. He would not ask me to do anything 
that was not right. I like Henry JACK- 
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son. But, Mr. Chairman, as a defense 
matter, as a defense item, this line is 
no more in the interest of national de- 
fense than the purchase of reindeer 
would be in Alaska. It ought to be 
knocked out. 

When it was allowed last fall there 
was a subcommittee vote of 3 to 3. Some 
of us tried to stop this then, but not 
having a majority we failed. I will say 
that then they had an effective majority, 
as the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
Jackson] has said. This is not in the 
interest of national defense, i repeat, 
and the line should not be constructed. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 


8 yield? 
à Saa oars I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma; 

Mr. ALBERT. But why should an ex- 
ception be made to a specifically named 
congressional district? Why should not 
the principle rise or fall, and why should 
one congressional district which is 
named be excepted from the whole 
project? 

Mr. NORRELL. I tried to explain 
that. If the gentleman had been listen- 
ing I think he probably would have 
heard that the municipalities affected 
by the $123,000 own their own power 
plants. They have not yet gotten any 
power from the companies at all. There 
is no reason why, if they want a line to 
those municipalities under section 5 of 
the Flood Control Act, they cught not 
to have it, as I see it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Nor- 
RELL] has expired. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for four 
additional minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NORRELL. As to the Buggs 
Island-Langley Field line, let me say 
that the entire Virginia delegation last 
fall indicated that they, did not want the 
line. The line, if constructed, would 
all be in the State of Virginia. I think 
the Members of the House from Virginia 
ought to know what wants. I 
am advised on reliable authority that 
the two United States Senators from 
Virginia are not in favor of the line. I 
know it is not in the interest of national 
defense; I know it is a waste of money. 
But I want to say that I do not believe 
that anybody from Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
Washington, or Ohio need get on this 
floor and talk about the patriotism ot 
that grand old State of Virginia. Bless 
your hearts. She was an American State 
way back yonder in the Thirteen Col- 
onies. I will say that if the national 
defense needs every kilowatt of power in 
the great State of Virginia those great 
patriotic men and women will turn over 
the last kilowatt they have to the Gov- 
ernment. Do not talk to me about the 
lack of patriotism of Members of the 
congressional delegation from Virginia 
or the senatorial delegation from Vir- 
ginia; they are just as patriotic any time 
of the year as any Member here, or any- 
body else. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. NORRELL, I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. Let me say that Rocky 
Mount, Wilson, and the other two towns 
in the State of North Carolina have not 
been able to get power. Actually, Rocky 
Mount is partly in my district and partly 
in Mr. Kerr’s district. Rocky Mount 
oweis a municipal plant which they have 
operated for many years very success- 
fully and is serving people from my dis- 
trict now. I wish to ask if anybody on 
behalf of the municipality of Rocky 
Mount has appeared on behalf of this 
project? Or has anybody submitted any 
evidence indicating the necessity for 
building a line into the city of Rocky 
Mount? 

Mr. MORRELL. No, sir. No one from 
any of those towns personally appeared 
before the committee. The only testi- 
mony came from the Interior Depart- 
ment. 

I yield to the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. SHORT]. 

Mr. SHORT. Talking about patriot- 
ism, does the gentleman think it is patri- 
otic for the Federai Government to force 
upon any State or congressional district 
in our Union something that it does not 
want? 

Mr. NORRELL. I do not believe it 
is the duty of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas to help do that at all, and I am 
not going to. g 

Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I think there can be 
no question in the mind · of anyone con- 
cerning the patriotism of any member 
of the Virginia delegation or of the peo- 
ple of Virginia. 

I think the most important thing in 
this particular matter is this: Appar- 
ently for some time there have been 
discussions going on between the com- 
pany and the Government with refer- 
ence to this matter. Now, as the gentle- 
man from Washington, [Mr. JACKSON] 
pointed out, the position of the subcom- 
mittee has been in general that they do 
not want to spend any money where it is 
not necessary to spend it, and especially 
where a private concern can take care of 
the situation all around. 

I do not know how important this 
matter is as far as defense is concerned 
but from all the evidence in the hear- 
ings and everything I have been able to 
learn apparently it has quite a bearing; 
and we can know, regardless of that, 
that one of the most important things 
in connection with the defense effort is 
the entire power situation with all of 
its ramifications. 

The history of this transaction shows 
very clearly that right from the begin- 
ning the company had certain bargain- 
ing power and did its best to obtain what 
it wanted on its own terms. I hold no 
brief against the company for that; that 
is well within its rights. 

On the other hand, you have to keep 
that background in mind, in my opinion, 
to be able to assess what our situation 
will be if the time comes when we need 
the facilities the Government wants to 
furnish. Having in mind this back- 
ground and the bargaining that went 
on, I think even the gentleman from 
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Virginia [Mr. Gary] will admit the fact 
of the matter is that right up until the 
very last minute this company did not 
come forward with a proposal that was 
equal to what the Government wanted. 
There was meeting after meeting. It 
gradually gave little by little by little 
and it was not until right at the end 
when it either had to meet the Gov- 
ernment’s terms or lose completely that 
it finally came forward in expressing its 
good faith. There is no harm in that, 
but you have to bear in mind that at this 
time the Government did have the bar- 
gaining power to be able to drive home 
its point. 

What are you going to do some months 
from now if suddenly the Government in 
connection with the defense effort needs 
to have that power, needs to have those 
facilities? In view of that barga‘ning 
history are you going to have the Gov- 
ernment then sit down with the com- 
pany and ask for its cooperation? 


No, Mr. Chairman, this entire situa... 


tion shows that we cannot rely upon that 
private company if the chips are down 
and we need what it has to offer, pa- 
triotic as it may be. I do not question 
its patriotism. But the facts show very 
clearly it was not until a very short time 
ago that the company did come for- 
ward. 

I should like to ask the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Gary] if it is not 
true that the present offer of the com- 
pany was made only a couple of weeks 
ago? 

Mr. GARY. No. I think the gentle- 
man is wrong in that. They have been 
negotiating constantly since last Janu- 
ary. Proposals and counterproposals 
have been made. I think the last con- 
ferences were held within the last week 
or two. I believe that is correct. 

Mr. FURCOLO. Is it not a fact that 
the iinal proposition offered by this com- 
pany to the Government was made not 
more than 3 weeks ago? 

Mr. GARY. Well, I made a proposi- 
tion right here on the floor that has 
never been made and that is that the 
company will accept the cheapest con- 
tract that is in existence in the entire 
United States that has been approved by 
the United States Government. 

Mr. FURCOLO. Is it a fair statement 
to say that from the time these negotia- 
tions started the company at no time 
took a position meeting the terms that 
the Government wanted until 2 or 3 
weeks ago? 

Mr. GARY. I would not say that. I 
do not think they ever got to an agree- 
ment. They have been negotiating and 
as negotiations go, whenever you reach 
an agreement that is the end of it. They 
have not reached an agreement yet. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FURCOLO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington, I 
think the record will disclose that after 
the offer was made on December 15, 
1949, which was a connection charge 
proposal of $4,100,000, there was no 
further offer until a week before or the 
day before the committee had under 
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consideration the appropriation of 
money for the item, which was in De- 
cember of last year. 

Mr. GARY. Did you not say the Gov- 
ernment refused to negotiate? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
two additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Chairman, I may 
say in passing that that was at a time 
when the company was under the im- 
pression that the matter was to be de- 
cided, whether they were under that im- 
pression rightly or wrongly. 

May I say in conclusion that perhaps 
if there were no emergency, perhaps if 
there were no war, perhaps if there were 
not the possibility of great demand be- 
ing made in the future, we might be sat- 
isfied to say: “Go ahead and take a 
chance.” But with this matter being 
most essential in connection with the 
entire defense effort—facilities such as 
those—it is a question whether you want 
to make an error one way or the other. 
I think if we are going to make a mis- 
take in being either too easy and lenient 
or we are going to bear down, I think 
we should err on the side of the Gov- 
ernment being fully prepared and fully 
ready for whatever eventualities may 
arise. 

This entire transaction, if you follow 
it through from beginning to end—and 
I think it is evident from what has been 
said on the floor—shows that this Gov- 
ernment cannot expect full and com- 
plete cooperation of this company. The 
times may change so that we need it 
so badly and so immediately that we 
simply cannot afford to get the Govern- 
ment in a position where they are de- 
pending upon this company, because 
practical experience has shown that the 
company, perhaps acting for the best 
interests of its stockholders, which is 
its business, may perhaps make a þar- 
gain that the Government cannot meet. 

Mr. GARY. Does the gentleman 
mean to tell this House that the South- 
eastern Power Administration can fur- 
nish all the current that Langley Field 
needs? Does not the gentleman know 
that they cannot furnish it and that 
they have to rely on the Virginia Elec- 
tric & Power Co. to furnish that current? 

Mr. FURCOLO. I do not have any 
opinion one way or the other. I will 
take the gentleman’s word for it. But, 
I will say this, that I think this coun- 
try is entitled to rely on the fact that the 
facilities are needed and the Govern- 
men has a duty under its responsibility 
to see that they are provided. This 
committee has been very fair in striking 
out lines where past experience showed 
that perhaps there was no harm in doing 
it, but this is a different story. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 15 minutes, 
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Mr. BARDEN. I object, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto close in 40 minutes. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I object, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I regret the necessity 
for my opposing something that I under- 
stand my good friend from North Caro- 
lina, Judge Kerr, favors. But, I think 
Judge Kerr will agree that I have gone 
along pretty well with his Buggs Island 
project which means much more to him 
than the little line involved here. I have 
been rather cooperative with Buggs 
Island, but that does not mean that I 
wanted any bugs down in my district. 
Buggs Island is both a flood- control 
and electric-generating project. How- 
ever, that does not mean they should 
unnecessarily enter the field of power 
transmission. 

Now, there has been a lot of talk about 
wind tunnels. I am not a wind-tunnel 
expert but it seems to me that I have 
been reading in the papers recently 
where Great Britain has found herself 
in a wind tunnel, and I imagine she got 
in it just about the way we are about 
to legislate here. I like cheap power; 
everybody likes cheap power. We like 
cheap everything that we are buying. 
But what are we going to do for private 
enterprise, which is the source of our tax 
income, if, when a matter of this kind 
comes up, immediately antagonism to- 
ward private enterprise pops out? Do 
we like private enterprise or not? 

Let me give you a little history of this. 
I doubt if there is a man in North Caro- 
lina who has given any more time and 
effort and work for the rural-electrifica- 
tion set-up in North Carolina than I 
have. It has been a grand thing to North 
Carolina and especially to the rural 
people, because the REA lines serve an 
area where private enterprise, the pri- 
vate companies, either could not or 
would not furnish the power. They have 
done a grand job. 

With all of my connections with the 
REA and its power affiliates and with 
the same folks who are cooperating with 
this Southeastern Power Authority, not 
one single one of them has ever parted 
his lips to me about the proposed lines 
that they think they are going to run 
all over my district. 

Now they are talking about running a 
power line to Goldsboro. One of the 
finest and most modern and most eco- 
nomical steam plants is being finished 
there at an expense of approximately 
$15,000,000. It is probably about half 
finished now. What is the sense in the 
Federal Government's taking scarce 
copper, scarce money, and scarce man- 
power and duplicating that kind of ar- 
rangement there? It just simply does 
not make sense to me. 

Somebody down in my district has to 
pay some taxes. In the last few days of 
the last session I called on this House to 
pass an appropriation of approximately 
$72,000,000, for what purpose? To pro- 
vide schools in areas where the Govern- 
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ment had gone in and built buildings 
and built homes and put people there 
when there was no tax source or any 
available taxes to educate those children. 

If it is a good idea to run these power 
lines all through the district where power 
lines exist and where arrangements are 
being made to make better facilities 
available than there are now, why is it 
not a good idea for the Government to 
take the railroads, for we would like to 
have better railroads, and run those 
around? Then when that is done, I 
hate to pay 4 and 6 percent for money, 
so the Government can certainly afford 
to lend it for less than that. Then why 
not let them take over the banks? Then 
we will be exactly where Great Britain 
is, except I doubt if she would endorse 
our notes as we have been endorsing 
hers. 

I know my people are interested in 
progress and I am interested in it, too, 
but you cannot name a single business 
that somebody down in the departments 
here cannot prove to you that the Gov- 
ernment can operate it cheaper and sell 
the commodity cheaper and sell the 
service cheaper, because they come up 
here and get the money, they do not have 
to pay any interest on it, and they do not 
have to pay any taxes. All they have to 
do is collect the taxes out of you. 

That is a simple proposition. Any- 
body can do business that way. I do not 
know what kind of a line they are talk - 
ing about running from Goldsboro to 
Kinston for, I think, $16,000. I do not 
know what kind of a line it would be, but 
I do not believe it would give as much 
light as an ordinary lightning bug be- 
cause it is 29 miles from Kinston to 
Goldsboro. That is not the only thing 
they are planning to do. I have ob- 
tained this information partly through 
some of their folks who have just been 
hinting a little something. There is no 
doubt in the world but that they have an 
idea of networking Government lines 
down there. When they do that, where 
is our tax income coming from? I will 
tell you another thing, and we might just 
as well be practical about it. I can deal 
with my own people in the State of North 
Carolina better than I can with the peo- 
ple in any department here in Washing- 
ton. Who are we—who are we to ques- 
tion either the integrity or the judgment 
or wisdom of the utility commissions of 
the various States? If the power rates 
are too high ir North Carolina, whose 
fault is it? Who passes upon it? The 
State government agency passes upon it. 
If a State agency makes a mistake and 
continues to make a mistake the people 
of North Carolina can tend to them 
better than they can to somebody in the 
remc te corners of some of these depart- 
mental buildings here in Washington. 
It is not a question of my resisting any 
real service. I am resisting a policy 
here. 7 do not think this is a good idea. 
My people have traveled a long way in 
the development of power and in the de- 
velopment of their small industries, and 
so forth. And they can go the rest of 
the way. They have done it with pri- 
vate enterprise capital and cooperative 
capital. I have never represented a 
power company in my life, although I 
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have made some good fees suing them. 
And so far as that is concerned, if some- 
body throws me out of Congress I will 
probably go back to that same business, 

But there is no need of us being an- 
tagonistic toward private enterprise 
when we know that that is the one thing 
that has made America outstanding in 
this world; and that is our ability to op- 
erate as we have under private enter- 
prise. 

Yet when these things come up they 
begin to point the finger at the awful 
corporations. If the United States 
Government needed the facilities of the 
Virginia Electric Power Co., they could 
take every last bit of it in 12 hours. Of 
course we know they can do it, and I 
want that power to remain in the Fed- 
eral Government. But let those charged 
with running the various Federal depart- 
ments realize they are not only the crea- 
tures of the people but are their servants 
and not their bosses. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has 
expired. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I have heard this de- 
bate with great interest. I am in favor 
of more power and cheaper power, and 
I am ir favor of constantly improving 
service. It is of little importance as to 
which congressional districts are in- 
volved, but I understand that actually 
about two-thirds of the proposed short 
lines will be in the district represented 
by the gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. Barnen] and in the district which 
I represent. The important question 
presented here is whether or not the pro- 
posed lines are actually needed and 
should be built. If the lines are not 
necessary to the providing of adequate 
service, then it occurs to me that they 
should not be built. The city of Rocky 
Mount is in two congressional districts, 
part of which is in Judge Kerr’s district 
and the other part is in the fourth dis- 
trict which I represent. The city of 
Rocky Mount owns and has operated for 
many years a very modern power plant 
from which the city is served, and not 
only is the city served but the munici- 
pality has built rural lines from which 
many farm homes are likewise served. 
My home is about 10 miles west of the 
city of Rocky Mount, and the municipal- 
ly owned power line reaches from Rocky 
Mount almost to the corporate limits of 
the town of Nashville where I live. The 
town of Nashville and that entire com- 
munity have been well and adequately 
served by the Carolina Power & Light 
Co. I understand that the city of Rocky 
Mount has a contract with the Carolina 
Power & Light Co., under which both 
contracting parties have maintained a 
very satisfactory and mutuaily advan- 
tageous relationship. I am not aware of 
any shortage of electric power either in 
Rocky Mount or in adjacent communi- 
ties. No one connected with the munic- 
ipal government or interested in the 
welfare of the community has indicated 
that the present facilities or service is 
inadequate and that there is need for 
the building of Government-owned 
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transmission lines or distribution facili- 
ties either into or about Rocky Mount. 
If there is a lack of facilities or inade- 
quacy of electric power in that com- 
munity, certainly I would have known 
about it or would have been advised. 
I understand that the situation at Wil- 
son, which is only 18 miles from Rocky 
Mount, is just about the same as it is in 
Rocky Mount. The city of Wilson also 
has a contract with the Carolina Power 
& Light Co., which company has agreed 
to supplement the power which is gen- 
erated at the municipally owned power 
plant in the city of Wilson. If these 
communities are satisfied, and if the 
Carolina Power & Light Co. can provide 
adequate, cheap, and satisfactory serv- 
ice to other similar communities, then 
why should we spend taxpayers’ money 
and construct duplicating transmission 
and distribution lines and facilities? 

The Carolina Power & Light Co. has a 
postwar expansion program which con- 
templates the spending of $100,000,000. 
As part of this program, the company is 
building a plant at or near Goldsboro in 
Mr. Ban DERx's district which, when fin- 
ished, will cost about $15,000,000. Two 
units are being built, the first of which 
will de finished within about a month. 
This one unit will supply firm power 
amcunting to 500,000,000 kilowatt-hours 
per year. Withir another year the 
second unit will be finished and this 
unit will also produce another 500,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours per year. When 
both units are completed, the Carolina 
Power & Light Co. will be able to 
supply, in addition to the power it is 
now supplying, another 1,000,000,000 
kilowatt-hours of firm power which, I 
understand, is about four times as much 
firm power as will be produced at Buggs 
Island when that great project is com- 
pleted and is in operation. If my infor- 
mation is inaccurate, certainly some 
member of the committee will be able 
to prove its inaccuracy. If my informa- 
tion is accurate, then pray tell me why 
anyone would propose to build duplicat- 
ing facilities in the Goldsboro area? All 
of this money which we are now about 
to appropriate will have to be borrowed 
by the Government, and certainly such 
money should not be used in competition 
with private industry which is now oper- 
ating successfully and is providing ade- 
quate and satisfactory service. 

The Carolina Power & Light Co. is now 
furnishing electric power to many of the 
important cities of our State, to many 
small cities, towns, and villages, and to 
a large agricultural or rural area. The 
company is now making electric power 
available to numerous cooperatives at 
only 742 mills per kilowatt-hour. I am 
advised that Army engineers have said 
that Buggs Island power will cost more 
than 9 mills per kilowatt-hour. I am, 
of course, proud of the Buggs Island 
project. I know that it will be a great 
blessing to thousands of people and to 
everyone who lives along the banks of 
the Roanoke River. But, frankly, I do 
not want the original purpose of the 
project to be perverted in such a way as 
to destroy legitimate private industry 
either in my district or in the State. I 
try as best I can to represent all of the 
people of the Fourth District and I am 
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anxious for them to have cheap electric 
lights and power but in passing upon the 
question before us, I am not unmindful 
of the fact that approximately 3,500 of 
my constituents are stockholders in the 
Carolina Power & Light Co. In addition 
to these stuckholders, hundreds of my 
constituents are working for that com- 
pany and their livelihood depends upon 
its successful operation. The company 
has embarked upon an expansion pro- 
gram which, as I have said, contemplates 
the spending of $100,000,000, and I do 
not want to do anything that, in the 
opinion of the stockholders and employ- 
ees of the Carolina Power & Light Co., 
will result in the Federal Government’s 
being put into direct competition with 
that company or that will cause the fi- 
nancial integrity of the company to be 
either impaired or imperiled. Having 
listened to the arguments submitted in 
this debate and upon consideration of 
all of the information which has been 
made available to me, I am constrained 
to support the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Virginia. I do not 
believe that even my good friend, Judge 
Kerr, would want this Congress to ap- 
propriate money simply because some of 
the proposed lines and facilities would 
be built and some of the money spent in 
the district which he so ably represents. 
I am not aware of the fact that any part 
of Judge Kerr’s district is suffering on 
account of an inadequacy of facilities or 
on account of a lack of service. The evi- 
dence and arguments submitted by the 
committee, in my opinion, do not war- 
rant or justify the expenditures con- 
templated. But I shall support the 
amendment offered by Mr. Gary and 
I hope that it will be approved. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr, 
Coo.ey] has expired. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the next two words, and I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.HARDY. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Kirwan] re- 
ferred to the action taken by the mem- 
bers of the Virginia delegation when this 
matter was under consideration last year. 
I think that ought to be understood, and 
I want it understood as far as my own 
position is concerned. 

As one member of our delegation I 
authorized our member on the Appropri- 
ations Committee, the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Gary], to oppose the con- 
struction of this line, before the com- 
mittee. I did it on this basis: I had the 
feeling that there were adequate facili- 
ties to serve Langley Field. I had the 
feeling that there was sufficient patriot- 
ism on the part of the Virginia Electric 
& Power Co. to work out with the Gov- 
ernment a reasonable basis on which 
NACA facilities at Langley Field could 
be served adequately and reasonably. 

Subsequent to the request on my part 
that the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Gary] represent me before the com- 
mittee as opposing construction of this 
line, I had occasion to read some of 
the testimony which was given before 
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the Appropriations Committee. I found 
in that testimony the contention that 
the Virginia Electric & Power Co. could 
not serve the needs of Langley Field. 
I saw the contention, which has been 
raised here, about the limited number of 
hours which Langley Field could be 
served. I also saw the contention that 
the Virginia Electric & Power Co. had 
abused its bargaining advantage and 
wanted a $4,000,009 Federal contribu- 
tion to build the line. These anc other 
representations in the testimony were 
not satisfactorily explained. Allega- 
tions on both sides of the issue were left 
unsubstantiated, and conflicts were left 
unresolved, 

There was not time then to find the 
correct answers to the wide discrep- 
ancies of statements and inferences in 
the hearings, and I was unwilling to 
gamble with matters of such importance 
as research conducted by the NACA. 
There seemed to be soine possible dan- 
ger to our national defense effort unless 
that line were built. As a consequence 
if there had been a record vote, because 
of the confusion of statements, the con- 
flict of information, if there had been 
a roll call vote I would have voted op- 
posite to the instructions which I had 
given to the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. Gary] and I so informed him. 

Langley Field is not in my district, 
neither is Buggs Island, but the greater 
portion of the line running between 
Buggs Island and Langley Field would 
run through my district. I have sought 
for myself to eliminate some of the con- 
fusion which has been raised with respect 
to this project and to resolve in my own 
mind some of the conflicts. I do not be- 
lieve it would be possible for Buggs 
Island, if it is going to serve any other 
customers with its power, it would not be 
possible for Buggs Island to furnish 
150,000 kilowatt peak load at Langley 
Field for any great period of time. It is 
my understanding that Buggs Island 
alone cannot furnish the power required 
at Langley Field. Therefore, in order for 
the Virginia Electric & Power Co. to 
wheel power from the Buggs Island sta- 
tion to Langley, it would be necessary 
to firm up that power to get any satis- 
factory operation over any extended 
period. 

Another thing that has bothered me 
in this whole proposition is this: Refer- 
ence has been made to fantastic pro- 
posals submitted by the Virginia Elec- 
tric & Power Co. As I stated a moment 
ago when the gentleman from Washing- 
ton was at the microphone, I do not con- 
done fantastic or arbitrary proposals on 
the part of anybody, but it seems to be 
the order of the day. Now, it is just en- 
tirely too much to expect that a corpora- 
tion would not seek to protect the inter- 
ests of its stockholders, but, of course, 
capable Government employees must not 
permit such corporations to secure un- 
just or unreasonable contracts. I think 
we also might call attention to the fact 
that not always have the suggestions and 
counterproposals advanced by govern- 
mental agencies been without some taint 
of arbitrariness, or been always reason- 
able. I call attention particularly to the 
fact that I understand in this controversy 
SEPA has insisted that a 1-mill wheeling 
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rate be agreed to by the Virginia Elec- 
tric & Power Co. According to my infor- 
mation, there is not any area in the 
United States where a 1-mill rate is in 
effect over a comparable distance as that 
expected to be served by the Virginia 
Electric & Power Co. Now, I ask the 
Members of this House whether we can 
in good conscience charge the utility 
company in this instance as being the 
only unreasonable party to the nego- 
tiations? 

Mr. Chairman, under the circum- 
stances, having read this testimony and 
having made some studies of my own, I 
have made up my mind that there is no 
need to build this line, no need to spend 
this money, no need to utilize these crit- 
ical materials. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word, and ask unan- 
imous consent to proceed for 10 minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, the is- 
sue involved here goes much deeper than 
any local quarrel between the Virginia 
Power Co. and the people living in that 
immediate area. This is the same old 
fight that has been carried on by the 
private power interests ever since I have 
been in Congress, to get their hands on 
the Government's power, generated on 
our navigable streams and their tribu- 
taries, at dams built by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

The power in our navigable streams 
and their tributaries is public power and 
belongs to the Federal Government. 
That was decided by the Supreme Court 
of the United States in both the Ash- 
wander case and the Appalachian Power 
case. If the private power interests can 
get their hands on that power and 
monopolize the power industry, they can 
wring the lifeblood from the American 
people for centuries to come. That is 
the reason they are turning their guns 
on the Tennessee Valley Authority and 
the Columbia River development, be- 
cause those projects have shown the 
American people what electricity is 
worth, and have provided yardsticks 
that have brought the rates down to 
where the people can afford to pay them. 

Not only that, but if it had not been 
for this public power movement, the 
average farmer in this country would 
not have seen an electric light in his 
home for the next 50 years; and then 
the chances are that his rates would 
have been so high he could not have paid 
them. 

The Roanoke River, on which this 
Buggs Island Dam has been constructed 
by the Federal Government, is a naviga- 
ble stream. It has more hydroelectric 
power running to waste in it than almost 
any other undeveloped stream in the 
United States. The Government needs 
that power to carry on its defense pro- 
gram; the farmers of Virginia and North 
Carolina, as well as the other consumers 
in that area, need that power to light 
their homes and to operate those various 
appliances necessary for their comforts 
and conveniences. 
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If this amendment is adopted, striking 
out the money for the building of this 
line down to this air base, which also 
belongs to the Federal Government, if 
you adopt either one of these amend- 
ments, it will mean the end of the power 
development on the Roanoke River, at 
least for the time being, and probably 
during this generation. The American 
people are not going to kuild these dams 
and then turn the power over to the 
Power Trust for them to plunder the 
Government and the people in the sur- 
rounding area with exorbitant rates. 

As I have said before, the power busi- 
ness is a public business. Electricity has 
become a necessity of our modern life; 
and it must be handled by a monopoly. 
If a half dozen different concerns were 
furnishing power to one municipality or 
community, the overhead costs would be 
so great the people could not pay them. 
Therefore, it must be handled by a 
monopoly. Any monopoly of a necessity 
of life is a public business. Besides, as I 
said, the water power of the Nation al- 
ready belongs to the Federal Govern- 
ment, as was decided by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the two 
cases to which I have referred. Here 
we have a private monopoly trying to get 
its hands on the power generated on a 
navigable stream at a dam built by the 
Federal Government. They emphasize 
the fact that this project is located in 
the State of Virginia. That is true; but 
that does not alter the fact that it isa 
Federal project on a navigable stream, 
dealing with Federal power generated at 
a dam constructed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and needed as a public air base 
for national defense. 

The Tennessee River flows through 
Tennessee and Alabama; but that does 
not alter the fact that it is a navigable 
stream, and that the water power in it 
belongs to the Federal Government, 
which it is now developing and distrib- 
uting through the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. When Senator Norris and I were 
going through the battle for the crea- 
tion of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
certain individuals asked why JOHN 
RANKIN was meddling with a project 
located in Alabama and Tennessee. My 
answer was that it was a national prop- 
osition—public power in a navigable 
stream that belonged to the American 
people. If it had not been for my fight 
here at that time we would have lost 
that measure, and today there would be 
one dam on the Tennessee River, with 
the private power interests in control of 
the power produced. If we had lost 
that fight there would have been no 
yardstick to show the American people 
what electricity is worth. Many of you 
today would be paying five times as much 
for your electricity as you are now pay- 
ing; and the chances are that our farm- 
ers would be in the dark from one end 
of this country to the other. 

In the great State of North Carolina 
only 3.2 percent of the farms had elec- 
tricity in 1934. On June 30, 1950, 88.6 
percent of the farmers in North Caro- 
lina had electricity in their homes, and 
by this time I am sure it runs well above 
90 percent. Our rural-electrification 
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program grew out of the Tennessee Val- 
ley development. I know, because I led 
the fight for both of them on this floor 
and before the country. 

In Virginia, where this project is lo- 
cated, only 7.6 percent of the farms were 
electrified in 1934. On June 30, last 
year, 91 percent of the farmers in Vir- 
ginia had electricity in their homes, and 
I dare say that by this time it is above 
95 percent. Those farmers in that area 
are entitled to the benefit of this cheap 
electricity; and the Federal Government 
is entitled to build this line to connect 
with its air base at Langley Field, in 
order to have the full and untrammeled 
use of this public power. 

If it had not been for the public power 
on the Tennessee River and on the Co- 
lumbia River, I dare say we would not 
have developed the atomic bomb dur- 
ing the last war. 

They talk about the cost of transmit- 
ting this power to the air base. The 
transmission cost of electricity amounts 
to only from four-tenths to six-tenths 
of a mill a kilowatt-hour for every hun- 
dred miles it is carried. In 1930, which 
was before the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority was created, the Army engineers 
made a report in which they showed 
that— 

The sales prices for Wilson Dam power 
necessary to obtain in order to pay 4 percent 
on the investment in plant and transmis- 
sion lines, and to cover the cost of opera- 


tion and maintenance (indefinitely) should 
be— 


Mills per 
kilowatt-hour 
At the switchboard—— 1. 352 
Transmitted f00 miles 1. 993 
Transmitted 200 miles 2. 310 
Transmitted 300 miles 2. 625 
Transmitted 350 miles 2. 775 


When we were struggling for the crea- 
tion of the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
the same opposition that we have to 
these power lines was saying that we 
did not need any more power, that we 
had a sufficient amount in that area. 
They said the same thing when we were 
developing the power on the Columbia 
River. Yet today, when we are pro- 
ducing 10 times as much as we were then, 
we have a shortage of power all over the 
country, because the American people 
have learned to use it for so many pur- 
poses. 

One trouble is that so many Members 
of Congress are absolutely unaware of 
what their people pay for electricity 
in their homes, and what it should cost 
them. f 

The year I came to Congress, the 
American people were using only 37,- 
000,000,000 kilowatt-hours of electricity 
a year. In 1949, they used 329,000,000,- 
000, or almost 10 times as much. In 
1949, California alone used 23,000,000,- 
000 kilowatt-hours. 

We still have 394,000,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours of hydroelectric power going to 
waste every year in our navigable streams 
and their tributaries. If it were de- 
veloped, and firmed up to the peak of 
the average year with 116,000,000,000 
kilowatt-hours of steam power, it would 
raise that 394,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours 
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to 510,000,000,000. Add to that the 
amount we are now using, and it will 
run almost to a trillion kilowatt-hours 
a year, or at least to 900,000,000,000. 

That would be enough electricity to 
operate every industry, electrify every 
business establishment, light and heat 
every home, including every farm home, 
and operate all the appliances neces- 
sary for the happiness, comfort, con- 
venience, and prosperity of the American 
people. 

Our hydroelectric power in our navi- 
gable streams and their tributaries is the 
greatest wealth in America outside of the 
soil from which we live. The American 
people are entitled to its benefits; and I 
for one do not propose to sit idly by and 
see it monopolized and the rates raised 
all out of proportion, in order to enrich 
the private power interests or to pay 
dividends on watered stocks. 

You Members from the Missouri Valley 
area, which includes the States drained 
by the Missouri River and its tributaries, 
should be the last ones to oppose this 
public power line. 

Your people are being overcharged a 
hundred percent or more for their elec- 
tricity now, while about 25,000,000,000 
kilowatt-hours a year goes to waste in 
the Missouri River and its tributaries, 
and your flood disasters are costing you 
almost enough to pay for the construc- 
tion of the necessary dams and trans- 
mission lines to generate and deliver this 
power to the various cities, towns, and 
cooperative power associations within 
the distribution radius. Your naviga- 
tion on that stream is almost paralyzed, 
and as a result, you people in that area 
are paying a one-way freight rate that is 
nothing in God’s world but legalized 
thievery, or highway robbery, which you 
would not have to pay if you had the 
navigation of that stream completed. 

I hear men complain about what the 
Tennessee Valley Authority and the 
Columbia River development are costing 
the taxpayers of this country. Let me 
tell you that they will never cost you a 
dime; they are paying for themselves. 
These dams will be in use for centuries 
after the money for the power generated 
on these streams has paid for all this 
development, and paid back the interest 
on the funds invested. 

I have said, and I still say, that in 50 
years the TVA will pay for all develop- 
ment on that stream for power, naviga- 
tion, and fiood control, and pay back the 
interest on the money invested. 

You people are getting the benefit of 
this TVA development, because it has 
provided a yardstick to show the Ameri- 
can people what electricity should cost 
them, and has stimulated interest in 
rural electrification to where today we 
have about 90 percent of our farms elec- 
trified from one end of the country to 
the other, whereas 20 years ago less than 
10 percent of the farm homes in our Na- 
tion had any electricity at all. 

I have always regretted that when 
those 47 locks and dams were built on the 
Ohio River for navigation alone they did 
not build high dams, which would have 
provided the same navigation, controlled 
the floods, and generated anywhere from 
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ten to fifteen billion kilowatt-hours of 
electricity a year. 

Besides, if the Ohio and the Missouri 
Rivers were developed as the Tennessee 
River is, by the proper use of the facil- 
ities provided they could hold back the 
flood crests on those streams, prevent 
them from synchronizing with the flood 
crests on the upper Mississippi, and in 
that way prevent the overflows on the 
lower Mississippi, and probably save 
enough money now spent on flood control 
on the lower Mississippi to pay for the 
construction of every dam on the Ohio, 
the Missouri, and their tributaries. 

If you adopt this amendment, then 
you will have joined hands with an ele- 
ment that is dead bent on paralyzing the 
water power of this Nation and turning 
back the tide of progress the American 
people have made in the use of electricity 
and electrical appliances during the last 
18 years. 

This is a very serious proposition. As 
I said, it is more important than any 
local controversy, for the simple reason 
that it not only involves the safety of 
this Nation during this period of emer- 
gency, but it involves the question of 
whether or not the Federal Government 
can use its own power for defense pur- 
poses without having to pay tribute to 
a fixed monopoly, and whether or not 
the people in that area must pay trib- 
ute through exorbitant rates before 
they can use the electricity generated 
on public streams and their tributaries 
that drain their own localities. 

Before you cast your vote to thus de- 
prive the Government and the people 
of Virginia and North Carolina of these 
benefits, go and find out what rates 
your people are paying for electric lights 
and power, then find out what rates 
they should pay, and what rates they 
would pay if the power in the Roanoke 
River, and other streams throughout the 
Nation, were developed and distributed 
to them at rates based upon the cost 
of generation, transmission, and distri- 
bution. 

Electricity is the lifeblood of our ad- 
vanced civilization. The cheaper the 
rates, the more freely it flows, and the 
more freely it flows, the greater the 
benefits to mankind. If we will develop 
the water power of this Nation, firm 
it up to the peak of an average year, 
and supply it to the people at rates based 
upon the cost of generation, transmis- 
sion, and distribution, our country can 
move forward into an era of progress 
and prosperity the like of which man- 
kind has never known. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel like I ought to 
say something about this matter before 
the House. Buggs Island Dam is about 
completed. That great electric-power 
plant which, when completed, will be 
able to serve a large portion of the State 
of Virginia as well as a large portion 
of the State of North Carolina. I have 
been very much interested in the con- 
struction of this great dam. These two 
States contribute a large sum of money 
to the administration of the affairs of 
this Government. North Carolina pays 
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approximately $1,131,615,738 and Vir- 
ginia pays about $738,411,436 into the 
Treasury of this Nation. Buggs Island 
Dam is the only great public enterprise 
that has even been proposed in these two 
States. This dam is on the great Ro- 
anoke River that flows through most of 
Virginia and through all of eastern North 
Carolina. When completed, it will be 
able to develop 204,000 kilowatts of elec- 
tric power and protect 150,000 acres of 
the finest farmland in the world; think 
of that for a minute to see what it means 
to the industry of the great States of 
Virginia and North Carolina. 

I want to say just a word or two about 
this. I am advocating the adoption of 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. NORRELL]. 
This power project of course will de- 
velop power and the Government should 
be able to retain it and transmit it 
wherever needed by the Government, 
such as at Langley Field. That is not 
the question that is raised here. This 
power will be generated within 100 miles 
of Langley Field, all the power they need, 
and they want to put transmission lines 
down there and use that power for the 
benefit of the United States Government. 
That question should not enter into it. 

This bill also relates to plans for the 


construction of transmission lines for 


the accommodation of three of the larg- 
est cities in eastern North Carolina. Two 
of them are entirely in my district, and 
one half of one of them is in my district. 
The other half is in the district of the 
gentleman from the Fourth District, who 
has risen here to oppose the proposed 
amendment. The amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Arkansas also 
provides that the great Buggs Island 
facility shall have transmission features 
so that they can accommodate three of 
the outstanding cities in eastern North 
Carolina. Kinston is one of them, Wil- 
son is another, and the third is Rocky 
Mount. As the gentleman from the 
fourth district said, one-half of that into 
Rocky Mount goes to his district. These 
are industrial cities, they are thriving 
cities, and they need this power. The 
Government proposes in this bill to 
siphon enough power into those cities 
through these transmission lines to ac- 
commodate the people who live there and 
contribute to their welfare. 

I hope very much the House will sup- 
port the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas, because we need 
this power. There is no reason in the 
world, when the power company pro- 
poses to build it there, why we should not 
have it. It does not interfere with either 
one of the other gentlemen who are op- 
posing this, but it does mean a great deal 
to the Second Congressional District and 
the three great cities I represent in that 
district. I am asking this House to sup- 
port the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas [Mr. NORRELL] 
and let my constituents have that power 
that they need so much and that they 
can acquire so soon. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the pro forma 
amendment, 
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Mr. Chairman, we are dealing here 
with a bili which appropriates $500,000,- 
000 of the taxpayers’ money. That is a 
lot cf money and we are doing it in right 
smart of a hurry. I have had this theory 
about these bills this year, that in this 
time when everybody is being asked re- 
peatedly by the administration to tighten 
their belts, that it might be a good idea 
for the Government to set an example 
and cut down or defer a lot of these un- 
necessary expenditures of which the pro- 
posal now before us is one of the out- 
standing ones. This proposition nar- 
rows itself down to this: Whether we are 
going to permit the taking over of private 
industry and the power lines in the 
transmission field by the Government, or 
whether we are going to maintain the 
policy that we started out with, namely, 
that the REA would distribute the power, 
but when it came to transmission of the 
power we would do it as far as feasible 
by existing lines. This proposal would 
build, at a cost of $7,000,000, a line dupli- 
cating an existing line owned by a pri- 
vate power company. The gentleman 
from Washington, I think, made a very 
fair statement of what the actual fact is 
about this controversy, and that is that 
what is being sought to be done by this 
bill is to give the Southeastern Power 
Administration a blackjack with which 
to hit the private power company over 
the head and force them to make a con- 
tract such as the Southeastern Power 
Administration wants. 
|. Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, a 
point of order. I make the point of 
order that the Committee is not in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order 
is sustained, the Committee will be in 
order. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Well, Mr. 
Chairman, we are just disposing of a half 
billion dollars today, so I guess it is not 
very important. 

The fact is that I read these hearings 
and this thing boils down, no matter 
what the negotiations have been in the 
past, to this situation—that there is an 
existing transmission line ready, willing, 
and able-to transmit this power; there 
has been a dispute about the terms, and 
the private power company has sub- 
mitted these propositions: That in order 
to settle all the controversies, they will 
sign the most favorable contract that 
the Government wants of any contract 
that the Government has signed in any 
State in the Union. Do you want any- 
thing better than that? They say to use 
any contract, such as in Oklahoma or 
Montana, Texas and several others, take 
the most favorable contract to the Gov- 
ernment and the private company will 
sign it. When the Government would 
not do that, then the power company 
came back with this proposition, and 
they say to the Southeastern Power Ad- 
ministration, “If you will not agree to 
that, here is what we will do. We will 
submit this whole proposition to arbi- 
tration. And who will we take for the 
arbitrator? We will pick another Gov- 
ernment agency, namely, the Federal 
Power Commission, and whatever they 
say is a fair term under this contract, 
we will agree to abide by it.” 
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Is there any excuse for not accepting 
that, other than the excuse that the 
Government wants to gobble up and 
monopolize the transmission of power 
and take control of it all over the Nation? 
That brings us to a very important and 
vital question. Now, I hold no brief for 
any power company. I have voted for 
every REA appropriation that ever came 
along. I am strong for it, and I will 
always be strong for it. But that brings 
us right straight back to this vital ques- 
tion of whether we are going to continue 
to keep private industry going so that 


you will have somebody to pay these 


taxes that we are voting for every day or 
whether you are going to have a Govern- 
ment monopoly in this field. It is up to 
the Members of the Congress to decide 
that question and that is all that is in- 
volved in this thing because when these 
people come in and say, “We will let a 
Government agency, the Federal Power 
Commission, determine this question, 
and we will abide by any contract that 
they say we should,” and when the 
Southeastern Power Administration 
turns that down, what other conclusion 
can you reach? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, SMITH of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. .JACKSON of Washington. I 
know the gentleman wants to be fair, 
but I think it ought to be made clear 
that the Virginia Power & Light Co. has 
not made an offer to the Southeastern 
Power Administration to enter into a 
contract at the lowest rate now obtained 
by the Government. That offer was 
made this morning, but it has never been 
made to the Southeast Power Co. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I understand 
it has been. I have seen correspondence 
in which they say they are willing to do 
that. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. The 
whole matter could be settled, then, right 
now if that is the case. If the gentleman 
will put that letter in the REcorp, we can 
settle this right now. I want to be fair, 
We do not want to blackjack this com- 
pany. If the gentleman has that letter, I 
wish he would place it in the Recorp, but 
there is no evidence of that before the 
committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SMITH] 
has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for two additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. It is my very 
distinct understanding—I think that it 
was in a letter to the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Gary], in which the power 
company said that they were willing to 
submit this thing to the Power Commis- 
sion or take the Montana contract or the 
Oklahoma contract. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Oh, 
that is quite different. I know you want 
to be fair, but the statement was made 
this morning by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Gary] that they would be will- 
ing now to accept the very cheapest rate 
that has been entered into on a wheeling 
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basis with the Government, but that 
proposition has never been made for- 
mally by the Virginia Power & Light Co. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. What do you 
want them to do? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. If 
that is the case, and they can make an 
offer, we can settle the whole thing right 
now. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. GARY. I said that the company 
has offered to accept the most favorable 
major contract now in force in the 
United States, for wheeling and firming 
Government power. The president of 
the company made that statement yes- 
terday afternoon at 5 o’clock. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Therefore, 
Mr. Chairman, there is no question but 
that this amendment ought to be adopted 
and this item ought to be thrown out of 
the bill. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. BARDEN. In view of the fact that 
Congress laid down the policy that these 
transmission lines were not to be built 
by the Government except when abso- 
lute necessity required it in order to dis- 
tribute the power, is it not strange to you 
that even though the Buggs Island pro- 
duction plant will not be available until 
1952, here they are here, in 1951, before 
they even have any power to distribute, 
wanting these millions of dollars to build 
lines? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Iam sorry to 
say it, but I am afraid that the con- 
clusion is inescapable that the Federal 
Government is trying to reach out and 
build these transmission lines and take 
over as a government, the transmission 
of electric power. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia has expired. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not like to take the 
time of the Congress this afternoon, but 
when we say that the committee is build- 
ing transmission lines, the committee is 
for eliminating a lot of the lines asked 
for in the budget. I told you that the 
Virginia Power & Light Co. charges the 
United States Government more today, 
every day, than they do in California or 
Ohio. That is going on today. That is 
the record. The committee did not nec- 
essarily want these transmission lines, 
but the Virginia Power & Light Co. 
would agree to give power only 
from i2 o’clock at midnight until 6 in 
the morning, at the off-peak time. We 
were not for this transmission line. It 
was only when we were forced to keep 
United States Government activity go- 
ing. It will take 2 years to build the 
wind tunnel at Langley Field so the 
power will not be necessary until 2 years 
from now. It will be 2 years before we 
will finish Buggs Island. Two years be- 
fore they will have this wind tunnel com- 
pleted, and it will take that much time 
for the line to be completed. Its a big 


construction job to build such a line. 
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We knew what we were doing when we 
voted for this in committee. If the Vir- 
ginia Light & Power Co. had done what 
was done in the six Southwestern States, 
and in California, Montana, and other 
States, if the Virginia people had even 
come in half fair, this transmission line 
would not be before the Congress today. 

Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I yield. 

Mr. FURCOLO. Corroborating what 
the chairman of the subcommittee just 
said, I think it is important to know that 
on page 2 of the committee report at 
the bottom of the page is the statement: 

The Savannah River Basin program which 
proposed approval of 15 transmission lines 
has been denied entirely by the committee. 


I think there can be no question. From 
the facts in the hearings and from the 
report of the committee, there is an atti- 
tude of the Members on both sides to 
deny any transmission line unless it was 
absolutely essential. And adequate evi- 
dence has been submitted to prove that 
they are absolutely essential. But there 
can be no difference of opinion on the 
fact that the committee itself on both 
sides was agreed in principle. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. KIRWAN. That is correct. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I think 
it is important in this debate that the 
Members understand what this is all 
about. This matter has been pending for 
2 years, and we are getting offers and 
propositions right up to the day of this 
debate, as late as yesterday, as to what 
they would give the Government by way 
of a fair rate. If anyone will examine 
the record of negotiations in this par- 
ticular instance it will be very revealing 
and very enlightening. If it is a question 
of blackjacking, it is the case of the 
power company trying to blackjack 
Uncle Sam. 

Mr. KIRWAN. At 5 o'clock last eve- 
ning the gentleman from Virginia said 
the power company notified him instead 
of notifying the Interior Department— 
they are the contracting agency—not 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Gary] 
and not the Congress. Why did they 
not notify the Department of the Inte- 
rior? That Department is the bargain- 
ing agent, yet here the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Gary] said that he is set 
up by the Virginia Power & Light Co. 
to be the bargaining agent. But the 
Flood Control Act of 1944 said the Inte- 
rior Department should be the respon- 
sible agency, the bargaining agent in 
such cases. 

Mr. COOLEY. I certainly did not un- 
derstand the gentleman from Virginia 
to say he was the bargaining agent. 

Mr. KIRWAN. He said they called 
him up at 5 o’clock last night. They did 
not call the Interior Department. 

Mr. COOLEY. But he did not say he 
was the bargaining agent. 

I would like to ask: Did the gentle- 
man and his committee know that in 
the town of Goldsboro, or very near it, 
the Carolina Power & Light Co. will have 
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within 12 months a billion kilowatt- 
hours of firm electricity available? And 
yet you propose to build a line there. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Yes. We propose to 
build the line, but I do not mean that 
I knew about that. 

Mr. COOLEY. That shows the gen- 
tleman is woefully lacking in informa- 
tion. 

Mr. KIRWAN. The thing about it is 
that.the hearings were open to all who 
wanted to testify. 

Mr. COOLEY. And what interest on 
earth has been indicated by anybody in 
this great development? 

Mr. KIRWAN. The REA came in 
there. 

Mr. COOLEY. The REA? 

Mr. KIRWAN. Yes. 

Mr. COOLEY. They did not speak for 
Rocky Mount, Goldsboro, Wilson, or 
Winston. 

Mr. KIRWAN. They were speaking 
for themselves. 

Mr. COOLEY. If your engineers had 
made a survey of the territory and deter- 
mined that there was an inadequacy in 
the power available how could they have 
overlooked the fact that here was a 
reputable company which will soon have 
available 1,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours of 
firm power? 

Mr. KIRWAN. Why did not tHe gen- 
tleman come and tell the committee 
that when it was having its hearings? 

Mr. COOLEY. I had no opportunity 
or invitation to come. 

Mr. KIRWAN. They were open hear- 
ings—open to all who asked to testify. 

Mr. COOLEY. I would have been 
down there had I had any inkling that 
they were even thinking of such a ridic- 
ulous thing as building these lines there. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, 

Now, Mr. Chairman, some of us have 
not been here all the time; perhaps some 
of us have not listened as carefully as we 
should, perhaps some of us are dumber 
than we ought to be, but the situation, 
as I get the idea, is the case of some 
private power company somewhere down 
South charging a little bit more, maybe a 
great deal more, I do not know, and I do 
not care—but they are charging more for 
electric current than some bureaucrat 
down here in Washington thinks they 
should; therefore, the Government is 
going ahead to build these lines which 
are not actually needed. Now, I ask the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Cootey] is that what they are getting at? 

Mr. COOLEY. Certainly that would 
be indicated by the statements that have 
just been made. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Yes; 
and when there are restrictions on the 
material they will use. Permit me to say 
to my Republican friends over here, and 
some of those on my right, that if cer- 
tain gentlemen on my right are genu- 
inely thinking along the lines of econ- 
omy I do not want to oppose them. Ido 
not know any man in this House who 
is more able, more loyal to the people of 
the country, who is more patriotic than 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
RANKIN]. I do not know what sort of 
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contract he has for rental over here. I 
live in the same building on the same 
floor. Now, he may have an entirely 
different contract than I do. He said 
that he paid the telephone company 
more for his telephone service than he 
paid the electric light company for his 
lights. I might have added “than I pay 
them for light and gas.” But I do not 
pay them anything for either. Both 
are included in my rent. I do not know 
whether that fits in with his situation 
or not. 

May I ask the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Taser] what the parliamen- 
tary situation is here? There are a 
couple of amendments pending. What 
is the effect of the amendments? 

Mr. TABER. The first amendment 
was offered by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Gary] to strike out the whole 
oe and all money for power 

es. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. How 
much? - 

Mr. TABER. Three milion four 
hundred thousand dollars. The gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. NORRELL] Of- 
fered an amendment to give them $128,- 
000 to build lines into towns that the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
CooLrey] has just described. The Gary 
Penang gy would strike out the whole 

m. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. What 
does the gentleman think about that? 

Mr. TABER. Wel, frankly, I have 
never been in favor of the Government 
building power lines where private in- 
dustry could do it. Itis rather apparent 
that private industry can do it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. That is 
the way I feel. Let us adopt the amend- 
ment. I thank the gentleman. 

. The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. NORRELL]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Gary]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Jaexsox of 
oe there were—ayes 135, noes 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, as I stated yesterday, I am against 
the Federal Government’s running par- 
allel lines to destroy private enterprise 
or take their customers away from them, 
but on the other hand, when the Gov- 
ernment builds its own dams and makes 
electricity available, the Government 
has a right to deliver its power to an 
arm of the Government, especially a de- 
fense plant such as Langley Field. 

The Government has acted to provide 
its own facilities for transmitting power 
from its Buggs Island power plant to 
its Langley Laboratory. Opponents of 
this action claim that the Government's 
lines will parallel or duplicate existing 
privately owned facilities. The claim is 
unfounded, and I wonder if it is made in 
an attempt to confuse and mislead. 

The Government's line will run from 
Buggs Island eastward across Virginia 
to Suffolk; from Suffolk it will run north- 
east to Langley Field. It must carry 
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a load of 150,000 kilowatts in order to 
serve the needs of the Langley Labora- 
tory. 

The only existing east-west transmis- 
sion facility anywhere nearby is a Vir- 
ginia Electric & Power Co. line which 
starts in the vicinity of Roanoke Rapids 
in North Carolina. It crosses an area 
of North Carolina some 15 miles south 
of the route of the Government's line, 
then enters Virginia and terminates at 
Suffolk, By company accounting, it is 
capable of carrying only 60,000 kilo- 
watts. Even this limited ability to trans- 
mit power is meaningless. Long before 
the movement of Buggs Island power to 
Langley Laboratory was ever considered, 
the line was well occupied with the 
transmission of VEPCO power to the 
company’s customers. As a practical 
consideration in the movement of Buggs 
Island power to Langley Field, the line 
does not even exist. 

To oppose the Government's line be- 
cause of this remote, limited, and com- 
pletely occupied facility is like opposing 
the construction of an urgently needed 
four-lane highway because there is al- 
ready in existence a narrow, crowded 
country road wandering somewhere in 
the general region. 

The company line has no relationship 
to the disposal of Buggs Island power. 
Even if it were a line of adequate capac- 
ity, unoccupied with the transmission of 
company power, it would still have no 
bearing on the disposal of Buggs Island 
power. Neither this line nor any other 
VEPCO line is available to the Govern- 
ment for this purpose. Despite the Gov- 
ernment’s best efforts, the company has 
refused to make its facilities available 
for the transmission of Buggs Island 
power at a reasonable cost to the Govern- 
ment. 

The company has a purpose in re- 
fusing to make its facilities available to 
the Government for reasonable compen- 
sation. It is indicated by the haste with 
which it is proceeding with a line to the 
Buggs Island project from Chase City, 
a town to the north. Expecting to suc- 
ceed with its issue of parallel lines and 
duplicating facilities, the company hopes 
to keep the Government bottled up at 
the Buggs Island power plant until power 
generation begins. Then it believes that 
the Government will settle on the com- 
pany’s terms, rather than to waste the 
power. 

The only answer to this is to author- 
ize the Federal transmission lines re- 
quired to move the power away from 
the project to the agencies for whom 
the law gives a preference entitlement. 

Some of the opponents of the program 
of transmission line construction pro- 
posed by the Southeastern Power Admin- 
istration would deny to that agency the 
funds it requires for administration, 
power marketing, and system mainte- 
nance. They seek the life of the agency 
itself in an effort to destroy the Govern- 
ment’s ability to market Federal power 
in the whole Southeast. I am glad the 
Georgia Power Co. of my State does not 
subscribe to this view. 

Southeastern’s area of power-market- 
ing responsibility is of tremendous size. 
It covers 10 States. Within it are 3 
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projects at which power is being genuer- 
ated, 6 projects under construction from 
which power will begin to flow in 1952, 
15 projects authorized for construction, 
and more than 40 projects approved for 
development. There are in the area 
more than four hundred public bodies 
and cooperatives to whom the law gives 
preference in the purchase of power. 
There are numerous Federal agencies, 
including many establishments of the 
Department of Defense. There are 13 
private power companies with whose 
systems it is desirable integrate the 
Government’s operations under suitable 
agreements. 

There are now but 30 people on the 
Southeastern Power Administration pay- 
roll. This handful of people has made 
only a beginning on the formidable body 
of work to be done before power sales 
can be properly handled. Study and 
consultation with the Corps of Engineers 
has been started to determine the gener- 
ating capabilities of the power plants 
under various conditions. The quanti- 
ties and kinds of power to be expected 
from the plants, and how their inte- 
grated operation may be accomplished 
for greater power benefits, is being inves- 
tigated. Other work with the corps has 
been started for determining what allo- 
cations of project costs shall be made to 
power, so that rates may be set. Rela- 
tionships with other electric systems, 
both public and private, have been estab- 
lished. Negotiations have been con- 
ducted on agreements for both intercon- 
nection and the use of excess capacity in 
existing transmission facilities. The 
preference agencies have been notified 
of their entitlements under the law, a 
detailed inventory of their power re- 
quirements has been started, and nego- 
tiations for the sale of power are pro- 
ceeding with a large number of them. 
Expressions of interest in securing power 
for their establishments have been 
received from the Department of the 
Army, the Department of the Navy, the 
Department of the Air Force, and a num- 
ber of independent agencies concerned 
with the national defense. Arrange- 
ments to meet their requirements are 
being made, Existing contracts are be- 
ing administered and power revenues are 
being collected and accounted for. 

It is with the funds requested for ad- 
ministration, power marketing and sys- 
tem maintenance—activities which are 
collectively called operations and main- 
tenance—that this work will be carried 
on during the coming fiscal year. It 
must be carried on if the investment the 
Government has made in these projects 
is to be protected. The need for an ac- 
celeration of the work cannot be too 
greatly emphasized. Southeastern was 
given a late start and has been handi- 
capped from the outset by having to be- 
gin much fundamental work which 
should already have been completed. 
The handicap must be overcome as soon 
as possible. Engineering investigation, 
rate work, market analysis, contract ne- 
gotiation—these and many other tasks 
must be pushed along more rapidly than 
ever. Southeastern is not only hard 
pressed to catch up with the situation it 
found when the agency was created; the 
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situation itself has continued to advance 
by leaps and bounds. Under the recently 
imposed requirements of the defense 
effort the Southeast is today reaching a 
new high of activity, and the defense 
effort has itself placed upon South- 
eastern a further element of urgency. 
Where there were two Federal power 
plants in operation at the time South- 
eastern was created a year ago, there are 
now three. Another project has moved 
into the authorized category. Two proj- 
ects in the authorized category have been 
classified as defense projects and their 
schedules of power generation are sub- 
ject to acceleration. By the end of 1954 
Southeastern will have more than 1,- 
000,000 kilowatts of installed generating 
capacity on the market. A conservative 
forecast of revenues for fiscal year 1952 
anticipates receipts totaling more than 
$4,000,000. 

Work on the agency’s basic program 
is performed by people paid with opera- 
tion and maintenance funds: 
1951s: 36 people $150, 000 
1952: 60 people 300, 000 


They are the people required to do the 
involved and complicated work of in- 
vestigation, calculation, study, and nego- 
tiation whether or not the agency per- 
forms construction. 

Construction work is performed by 
people paid out of funds appropriated 
specifically for construction: 

1951: 107 people $1, 850, 000 
1952: 212 people. 4, 000, 000 


These people design the facilities to be 
constructed; prepare the specifications, 
review bids, receive, account for and 
spend the construction money; inspect 
and supervise the progress of construc- 
tion work. 

The agency’s basic work of market 
survey and analysis, rate fixing, contract 
negotiation, and so forth, goes on 
whether or not there is construction of 
electrical facilities by the Government, 
Construction and operations-mainte- 
nance are two separate activities, with 
two separate appropriations, employing 
entirely different people. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

CONTINUING FUND, SOUTHEASTERN POWER 

ADMINISTRATION 

All receipts from the transmission and sale 
of electric power and energy under the pro- 
visions of section 5 of the Flood Control Act 
of December 22, 1944 (16 U. S. C. 825s), gen- 
erated or purchased in the southeastern 
power area, shall be covered into the Treasury 
of the United States as miscellaneous re- 
ceipts, except that the Treasury shall set up 
and maintain from such receipts a cun- 
tinuing fund of $50,000, and said fund shall 
be placed to the credit of the Secretary, and 
shall be subject to check by him to defray 
emergency expenses necessary to insure con- 
tinuity of electric service and continuous 
operation of Government facilities in said 
area. 


Mr. TACKETT. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. TACKETT: Strike 
out the period on line 18, page 3, following 
the word “area” and insert the following 
language: “Provided, further, That all re- 
ceipts from the transmission and sale of elec- 
tric power and energy under the provisions 
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of section 5 of the Flood Control Act of De- 
cember 22, 1944 (16 U. S. C. 825s), generated 
or purchased by the Southwestern Power 
Administration, shall be covered into the 
‘Treasury of the United States as miscellane- 
ous receipts, except that the Treasury shall 
set up and maintain from such receipts a 
continuing fund of $250,000, and said fund 
shall be placed to the credit of the Secre- 
tary, and shall be subject to check by him 
to defray emergency expenses necessary to 
insure continuity of electric service and con- 
tinuous operation of Government facilities 
in said area, and that no funds from such re- 
ceipts herein appropriated or previously au- 
thorized or appropriated shall be subject to 
check by the Secretary for the purchase cf 
power or lease of transmission facilities, ex- 
cept under these limitations relating to 
emergency conditions.” 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order against the 
amendment on the ground that it is leg- 
islation on an appropriation bill and that 
the language used changes the purpose 
of the legislation to be considered. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Arkansas desire to be heard 
on the point of order? 

Mr. TACKETT. Yes, Mr. Chairman, 

I contend, Mr. Chairman, that this is 
a limitation upon legislation and that 
it is germane to the provisions of the 
bill, because the Southwestern Power 
Administration and the Southeastern 
Power Administration are both author- 
ized under section 5 of the Flood Control 
Act of December 22, 1944, and that this 
amendment places the Southwestern 
Power Administration and other such 
agencies under the Department of the 
Interior under the same provisions and 
entitlement so far as the continuing fund 
is concerned. It is certainly germane, 
Mr. Chairman, for the simple reason that 
both such agencies are set up under the 
Flood Control Act of 1944, and this is a 
limitation upon the legislation that is 
provided by this section of the proposal 
now before the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN] desire to 
be heard on the point of order? 

Mr, JENSEN. Yes, Mr. Chairman, 
I would like to talk on the point of order 
and say that this $300,000 continuing 
fund was originally adopted by the Com- 
mittees on Appropriations of the House 
and the Senate for the sole purpose of 
repair work and to purchase emer- 
gency power for a short time so that there 
would be a continuation of power. Due 
to the fact that the Committee on Ap- 
propriations originally adopted this 
item and put it in an appropriation bill, 
by the same token I contend it can be 
taken out of an appropriation bill, or 
limited as the gentleman from Arkansas 
is now attempting to do. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Taser] desire 
to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. TABER. Les, Mr. Chairman. 
This is a germane amendment to the 
language that already appears in the 
legislation. While this may be legisla- 
tion, the other is legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Mc- 
Cormack] desire to be heard on the point 
of order? 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Yes, Mr. Chair- 
man, I desire to be heard on the point 
of order for the purpose of making a 
contribution for consideration. It 
seems to me that this violates a funda- 
mental rule. Under the guise of a 
limitation or a negative proposal you 
cannot impose additional affirmative du- 
ties or powers or responsibilities. The 
amendment of the gentleman is affirma- 
tive in nature, and a limitation cannot 
be utilized for that purpose. 

Mr. TACKETT. Mr. Chairman, if I 
may make one, additional observation, I 
would agree with the majority leader ex- 
cept for one thing. I contend that the 
legislation of which he speaks in a for- 
mer appropriation bill passed by the 
Congress in 1950 was not permanent 
legislation. Therefore, this amendment 
would be in order to restrict legislation 
that was not of a permanent nature. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Mitts). The 
Chair is ready to rule. 

The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
TAcKETT] has offered an amendment on 
page 3, line 18, to a paragraph of the bill 
which has to do with the continuing fund 
of the Southeastern Power Administra- 
tion. The gentleman from Arkansas 
[Mr. TRIMBLE] makes a point of order 
against the amendment. The Chair has 
had an opportunity to read and analyze 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Arkansas, which has to do with the 
generation or purchase of electric power 
by another agency than the Southeastern 
Power Administration, the Southwestern 
Power Administration. The amendment 
contains language that is clearly legis- 
lation. 3 

In answer to the suggestion of the 
gentleman from New York, even though 
legislation may appear in an appropria- 
tion bill, that language cannot be 
amended by other language which adds 
legislation. Briefly, a proposition in an 
appropriation bill proposing to change 
existing law, but permitted to remain, 
may be perfected by germane amend- 
ments, but such amendments may not 
add legislation, and it is the opinion of 
the Chair that the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Arkansas pro- 
poses to add legislation not authorized 
by law. 

Therefore, the Chair sustains the point 
of order made by the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. TRIMBLE]. 

Mr. TACKETT. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Tackett: On 
page 3, line 10, after the comma, strike out 
the words “generated or purchased in the 
southeastern power” and the word “area” 
and the comma of line 11, and strike out the 
last word of line 17, “in,” and all of line 18. 


Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Arkansas on the ground 
that it is not germane to the matter now 
under consideration and tat it is legis- 
lation on an appropriation bill; and that 
e 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, may 
I be heard on the point of order? 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be 
glad to hear the gentleman from Texas, 
the Speaker of the House. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I simply desire to 
make this statement, that if the other 
amendment was subject to a point of 
order for the reasons given by the Chair, 
this one certainly stands on the same 
footing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be 
glad to hear the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas on the point of order. 

Mr. TACKETT. Mr. Chairman, I can- 
not see how the amendment I offer can 
be found to be other than a restriction 
on legislation of an appropriation bill. 
The pertinent portion of the provision 
is short. It reads: 

All receipts from the transmission and 
sale of electric power and energy under the 
provisions of section 5 of the Flood Control 
Act of December 22, 1944 * + * shail be 


covered into the Treasury of the United 
States. 


The only wording that is being 
changed by this amendment is to limit 
legislation of the appropriation for the 
¿imple reason that the words “generated 
or purchased in the southeastern power 
area” are sought to be stricken out. 

Section 5 of the Flood Control Act 
covers all agencies of the Department 
of the Interior. Therefore, this amend- 
ment would merely restrict the language 
of this provision so as to provide that 
it would affect alike all the agencies 
doing business under section 5 of the 
Flood Control Act of 1944. If there is 
such a thing as being able to restrict an 
appropriation bill I cannot see why the 
amendment which I have offered is not 
admissible, since it restricts the appro- 
priation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Has the gentleman 
completed his statement? 

Mr. TACKETT. Mr. Chairman, may I 
ask the gentleman to withhold the point 
of order so that I may be heard for a 
period of 5 minutes? 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, we 
cannot withhold the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Ohio has refused to withhold the 
point of order. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, may I 
be heard? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York may proceed. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Arkansas, as I understand it, strikes 
out in linc 10 the words “generated or 
purchased in the southeastern power 
area.” The word “area” appears in line 
11. And in lines 17 and 18 words “in 
said area.” How it can be improper or 
be construed as creating legislation to 
strike out words is beyond me, It seems 
to me that any Member has the right 
to offer an amendment to strike out the 
whole or any part of the language, and 
this amendment is entirely in the nature 
of striking out specific words which ap- 
pear in the paragraph. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, may I be heard very briefly 
on this question? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
may proceed, 
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Mr. JACKSON of Washington. On 
page 3, starting on line 7 the bill pro- 
vides: 

All receipts from the transmission and 
sale of electric power and energy under the 
provisions of section 5 of the Flood Control 
Act * * and so on “shall be covered 
into the Treasury of the United States.” 


What we have here is a situation 
where the amendment would have the 
effect of widening the scope and pur- 
pose of the bill. At the present time it 
is limited to the southeastern power 
area, but if the amendment is adopted, 
then the provision would be applicable 
throughout the country. Cannon’s Prec- 
edents, under Germaneness, volume 38, 
Fages 2917 and 2921 states in part: 

But if the effect of the striking out of such 
language so affects the scope and import of 
the text as to present a different subject from 
the one under consideration it is not ger- 
mane, 


So, Mr. Chairman, it would seem un- 
der the Precedents that the effect of the 
gentleman’s amendment would be that 
it is not germane because it widens the 
scope and purpose of the bill. 

Mr. TACKETT. Mr, Chairman, may 
I be heard, to make but one further 
observation? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is 
pleased to hear the gentleman. 

Mr. TACKETT. Mr. Chairman, my 
amendment does nothing except to 
strike a portion of legislation in the ap- 
propriation bill, It does that and noth- 
ing more, it is restrictive in nature and 
in its scope and therefore it is admis- 
sible. There is no question about the 
germaneness. No one has raised the 
question of it being germane. There- 
fore, the amendment is in order. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, my point of order is based on 
two grounds, one as to its germaneness, 
and second, that it is legislation on an 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
may I be heard on the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts may proceed. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The main lan- 
guage in this provision, as I see it, is in 
“the Southeastern Power area.” The 
provisions are limited to one area, The 
striking out of language by this amend- 
ment extends it to other areas. There 
have been many rulings to the effect 
that even if an amendment is related 
to the bill or to the provision of a bill 
which is confined to one subject it is 
not in order to offer an amendment 
which would widen the scope and pur- 
pose of the bill. We have such a prec- 
edunt in the old Territories decision 
where a bill which was reported out of 
committee, having for its purpose the 
admission of one Territory to the Union, 
could not be amended by an amendment 
to the bill to admit two Territories to 
the Union. It was held in the old Terri- 
tories decision that such an amendment 
was not germane and would be subject 
to a point of order. 

If the bill is reported out to admit two 
territories, then an amendment to admit 
a third one would be in order, But this 
is confined to one subject. 
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It seems to me that in addition to the 
other reasons, the line of rulings to which 
I have called attention would apply to the 
point of order raised by the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. KIRWAN]. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Mitts). 
Chair is ready to rule. 

The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
TACKETT] offered an amendment on page 
3 to certain language in lines 10 and 11 
and 17 and 18 of the paragraph of the bill 
“Continuing fund, Southeastern Power 
Administration.” The amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Arkansas 
(Mr. Tackett] would, as pointed out by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack] in his able discussion of 
the point, enlarge the scope of the lan- 
guage contained on page 3 of the bill. 

Cannon’s Procedure in the House, on 
page 12, in the last paragraph on the 
page, reads: 

While an amendment proposing to strike 
out cannot ordinarily be ruled out of order 
as not germane, if the effect of striking out 
the language so effects the scope and import 
of the text as to present a subject different 
from that under consideration, it is not 
germane. 


The amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. TACKETT] 
clearly enlarges the scope of the lan- 
guage contained on page 3 beginning in 
line 7. 

The gentleman from Washington 
[Mr. Jackson] makes a point of order 
against the amendment on the ground 
that it is legislation and is not germane. 
The Chair is constrained to sustain the 
point of order made by the gentleman 
from Washington on the grounds which 
the Chair has stated. 

The point of order is sustained. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
CONSTRUCTION, SOUTHWESTERN POWER 
ADMINISTRATION 

For construction and acquisition of trans- 
mission lines, substations, and appurtenant 
facilities, and for administrative expenses 
connected therewith, in carrying out the 
provisions of section 5 of the Flood Control 
Act of 1944 (16 U. S. C. 825s), as applied to 
the southwestern power area, to remain 
available until expended, $3,925,000, of which 
not to exceed $600,000 is for liquidation of 
obligations incurred pursuant to authority 
previously granted. 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Harris: Page 
4, line 1, after the word “expanded” and 
the comma, strike out “$3,925,000” and in- 
sert ‘'$3,375,000.” 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is an effort to reduce in some 
small way the burden and load of the 
taxpayer. It does not handicap or ad- 
versely affect the program or service of 
the Southwestern Power Administration, 

This amendment conforms to the prin- 
ciple stated by members of the subcom- 
mittee, including the distinguished chair- 
man, the gentleman from Ohio IMr. 
Kirwan], a few minutes ago. It was 
stated that the committee did not ap- 
prove any funds for the agencies except 
when the need was specifically shown. I 
propose in this bill to reduce the appro- 
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priation by $550,000. That is all. You 
might say, “Why would you want to re- 
duce this bill by $550,000?” 

If there has been any one promise 
made to the taxpayers of this country, it 
is the reduction of unnecessary expendi- 
tures in our Federal budget. If there 
ever was a time when Federal expendi- 
tures unrelated to our national defense 
should be reduced to the bone, it is now. 
At the beginning of this year, when the 
budget for the next fiscal year was pre- 
sented, emphasis on unnecessary ex- 
penditures was made. 

Here is an opportunity to do some- 
thing about reducing nonessential ex- 
penditures and without interfering with 
any part of our program that could by 
any stretch of the imagination or con- 
tention be considered a part of the na- 
tional defense program. This amend- 
ment proposes to reduce the amount 
made available for the Southwestern 
Power Administration by $550,000 from 
that proposed in the bill. 

The budget request for the next fiscal 
year was $4,100,000 for construction. 
The committee bill reports $3,925,000. 
The committee reduced the budget re- 
quest by $175,000 by eliminating the pro- 
posed purchase of the Denison-Payne 
transmission line. However, Mr. Chair- 
man, this is no reduction, because provi- 
sion is made in the bill for the transfer 
of the line without exchange of funds. 

I do appreciate the effort of the com- 
mittee to reduce the over-all appropria- 
tion of the Interior Department bill for 
the next fiscal year. I want to commend 
the committee, because I know they have 
had a difficult task. Even though sub- 
stantial reduction in the over-all bill has 
been made from that appropriated last 
year, many of us believe there can be 
other reductions made without seriously 
affecting services considered to be neces- 
sary in this emergency. 

Mr. Chairman, there are two items 
that this reduction would specifically re- 
fer to. The bill carries with it in this 
appropriation $500,000 to replenish a 
miscellaneous construction fund. There 
has been no definite need shown for this 
item. It is true that heretofore when our 
budgetary situation appeared to be less 
critical the Congress appropriated a sim- 
ilar fund for the agency. During the 
current year that fund has largely been 
spent to meet the cost of two short trans- 
mission lines deemed necessary. 

Now it is proposed in this bill to merely 
replenish this fund. It is a blanket au- 
thority of funds made available in this 
amount for the Southwestern Power Ad- 
ministration to construct transmission 
lines at any place at any time they deem 
it necessary. 

Now, if the committee is correct in 
what it said a moment ago they will ac- 
cept this amendment, because they said 
a moment ago that they were going on 
the principle that no item for construc- 
tion would be permitted by the commit- 
tee unless there was a specific need 
shown. That is what I am trying to do. 

I will be glad to yield to my colleague 
from Arkansas, a member of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. NORRELL. I cannot speak for 
the committee, but I do not believe that 
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the item should be allowed. I feel that 
the gentleman's amendment ought to be 
adopted. 

Mr. HARRIS. I thank the gentle- 
man, and I believe the Members of this 
House should accept this amendment if 
we are ever going to prove to the people 
of this country that we are going to do 
something about reducing the tax bur- 
den. 

In the hearings, on page 131, Mr. 
Douglas G. Wright, the Administrator of 
the Southwestern Power Administration 
said with reference to-the miscellaneous 
construction program which the com- 
mittee heretofore granted and the Con- 
gress appropriated, that— 

The committee had some misgivings, and 
I remember discussions with the committee 
concerning the specific use of those funds. 


The agency had been given $1,000,000 
for this miscellaneous construction fund, 
Mr. Wright said they have until this cur- 
rent year never used a dollar cf that 
appropriation. They found it necessary, 
it seems, to use approximately $500,000 
and are now asking this amount to re- 
plenish the fund. They want, so Mr. 
Wright says, this miscellaneous con- 
struction fund “back to the level it pre- 
viously held, and requires an appropria- 
tion of approximately $500,000.” 

If there was a specific need justifying 
this appropriation for the construction 
or extension of any line, then the Con- 
gress would have opportunity to consider 
the need or desirability of the expendi- 
ture. 

If there ever was, Mr. Chairman, a 
budget year, when appropriations 
should be restricted to specific and ur- 
gent needs, this is the year. Furthermore 
this agency asks for an additional 
$100,000 for plans and specifications for 
future programs. As it is with all agen- 
cies who wish to get funds from the 
Public Treasury, they attempt to justify 
this planning for defense needs. They 
were given $50,000. They are now back 
here asking for just twice that much. 

This amendment reduces the amount 
identical to that which was appropriated 
in last year’s appropriation. To me this 
seems to be fair. It seems to be justi- 
fied, and if we mean what we say when 
we taik about reducing expenditures, 
this reduction should be made. 

Many of us in this House are familiar 
with the controversies which have exist- 
ed over the Southwestern Power Admin- 
istration since it was created by an 
Executive order within the Department 

of Interior, for the purpose of marketing 

power from flood-control power dams 
in the Southwest. We are familiar with 
the fact that the Southwestern Power 
Administration proposed its super- 
colossal program to invade the entire 
Southwest and completely destroy pri- 
vate power in that area and the opera- 
tion of free enterprise in the electric 
power industry. 

We recall in 1946 the Congress was 
asked to authorize such an extensive 
construction program, but the Congress 
refused. Since then, controversy over 
this agency and its operation has raged 
back and forth. When they came to the 
‘Congress and showed specifically the 
lines necessary to connect these dams 
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in the marketing of the power under 
the Flood Control Act, appropriations 
on those specific projects were made. 

This amendment is in keeping with 
that principle and it saves over one-half 
million dollars in our budget. This does 
not enter into the controversy as to the 
usurpation of authority given this 
agency, but it merely reduces this 
amount of money and carries out the 
pledge to the taxpayers that we are 
going to reduce these expenditures 
wherever we can. 

We have before us for this next fiscal 
year a budget of $71,600,000,000. We 
have been requested to impose another 
$16,000,000,000 tax burden on the tax- 
payers of this country. I know this re- 
duction is a very small amount, but there 
will be other proposed reductions, not 
only in this bill but other bills as they 
come along. A lot of these reductions, 
wherever they can be made, will reduce 
this tax burden in the over-all program. 

The people of this country do not mind 
paying taxes and providing funds for 
the national defense. They are highly 
conscicus of the continuing expansions 
by the planners and the wasting of 
money through expenditures by nonde- 
fense agencies. 

Therefore, this one item becomes im- 
portant, and together with the many 
others will help to do something about 
this tremendous burden, I hope this 
amendment is adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
RAYBURN], the Speaker of the House. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this is part of the same 
old fight. When the first appropriation 
was up with reference to the Southwest- 
ern Power Administration I said some 
things to this House and told them what 
I thought would happen. It has hap- 
pened exactly that way. I said that in 
the making of appropriations for the 
Southwestern Power Administration we 
who were interested in it, who lived in it, 
did not belong to either class of the two 
that are prevalent in some sections of 
the country; we did not belong to the 
crowd that thinks there should be no 
public power, nor did we belong to the 
other crowd that does not think there 
should be any private power. Working 
together they could perform a great serv- 
ice to the people of this country. 

I also said at that time that we did 
not intend to use any money to go out 
and confiscate anybody's property, that 
where a utility company had a line and 
they would carry our power at a rea- 
sonable rate no lines would be paralleled 
and none have been paralleled. 

After that the Texas Power & Light 
Co., that I had a little brush with in 
about 1935 on the Utility Holding Com- 
pany Act, and again in the campaign of 
1936—sometimes people do not think 
one-party States have politics, but if you 
live there you find out—and the South- 
western Power Administration made a 
contract that has been confirmed and has 
been carried on for several years. The 
Southwestern Power Administration says 
that the Texas Power & Light Co. has 
kept every part of its contract. The 
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Texas Power & Light Co. says that the 
Southwestern Power Administration has 
kept every part of its contract. 

The Texas Power & Light Co., a great 
utility, -vas criticized rather severely for 
making this contract. It was criticized 
in Oklahoma, but since then both of the 
power companies in Oklahoma, the Okla- 
home Gas & Electric Co. and the Public 
Service Co. of Oklahoma, have come in 
and made a similar contract. 

This leaves out only the Arkansas 
Power & Light Co. that is still against 
the Southwestern Power Administration. 
It has refused to make a contract with 
the Southwestern Power Administration 
because that contract has been offered to 
them on similar terms. They are still 
archaic enough to think they can kill 
public power. These other more en- 
lightened companies are willing to deal 
fairly and justly with this Government 
set-up and they are getting along in fine 
fashion. 

This is a demonstration in the United 
States of America where private enter- 
prise and Government can get along 
together, both of them wanting to be 
fair and just, and making contracts and 
living up to them. Some people still 
want to kill these contracts, some people 
still want to cripple the Southwestern 
Power Administration. The amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Arkansas 
{Mr. Tackett], of course, would have 
crippled and would have probably de- 
stroyed the Southwestern Power Admin- 
istration which in turn would have de- 
stroyed this contract. The amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Arkansas 
(Mr. Harris] is a crippling amendment 
and should not be adopted because we 
are getting along down in that section 
of the country. Let me repeat that both 
sides, being fair, we have been able to 
make this demonstration. 

I do trust that this crippling amend- 
ment will not be adopted by the Com- 
mittee. Let us go along in an even 
fashion like we have been and serve the 
great Southwest as these power com- 
panies and the Southwestern Power Ad- 
ministration have been doing in the past. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I offer a 
substitute amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Substitute amendment offered by Mr. 
SHORT: On page 4, line 1, strike out “$3,925,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof 8988. 750 and 
on page 4, line 3, strike out the period and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “Pro- 
vided, That this appropriation shall not be 
expended for the construction of facilities 
designated as comprising the western Mis- 
souri project.” 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, surely all 
of us want more power and cheaper 
power. I voted for the original passage 
of REA. I have consistently and repeat- 
edly voted for continuing appropriations 
for rural electrification. This is not a 
partisan matter. 

I would like to remind Members that 
in the Eightieth Congress that was con- 
trolled by the Republicans we voted 
$100,000,000 more for rural electrifica- 
tion than was asked for by the President 
and his Director of the Budget, although 
they had on hand and on tap many 
funds unexpended. We were asked in 
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the Eightieth Congress to vote $300,000,- 
000 for REA, and we voted $400,000,000. 

I think the Speaker is absolutely right 
when he says we should have both public 
and private power in this country. Of 
course, the Government owns the navi- 
gable streams. The original intention of 
REA was to develop hydroelectric power 
and distribute it in the rural regions of 
our country which could not or would not 
be supplied by private companies. But it 
was never the intention of the Congress 
when we passed the REA to go out and 
build steam plants to retail this power 
developed at the taxpayers expense not 
only to individuals but even to great in- 
dustries and corporations. 

I have no objection to the building of 
these dams, but I do object to the South- 
western Power Administration, the REA, 
or any other Government agency going 
into any State or congressional district 
or locality of this Nation and construct- 
ing parallel and duplicating lines. I will 
have to challenge the statement that the 
Speaker made. The lines that are pro- 
posed in this western Missouri project 
will parallel and duplicate existing lines 
that adequately supply the needs of all 
the people in that region. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHORT. Gladly. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I stated what had 
happened in the Southwest, and it hap- 
pened exactly like I said. But, if the 
time comes when the people who own 
the lines will not ¿ransmit electricity to 
preferred customers or will not carry the 
Government power at a reasonable rate, 
then that would be another story. I do 
not know exactly what the situation is 
in the section of the country from which 
the gentleman comes. 

Mr. SHORT. I think perhaps I know 
my district—I like to think I do—as well 
as any Member of this House knows his, 
and if there had been any need for this 
proposed project, certainly I would have 
heard about it. Never have I had one 
single individual or corporation or firm 
ask me to extend this line. Iam not out 
to liquidate REA. I do not want to see 
REA swallowed by the SPA. I think 
they are two different propositions. I 
am not out to liquidate SPA but I do not 
want to see SPA come into my district 
and liquidate the Empire District Elec- 
tric Co. which was established years ago 
and operated by honest and able men, 
that has furnished all the domestic needs 
that we have requirements for at this 
moment. We do not have any Langley 
fields or shipbuilding yards or munition 
plants or giant defense industries down 
there that are demanding additional 
electricity. We are now furnished by 
this private company at a reasonable 
rate all that is required and needed, and 
they are offering good service, I do not 
think we have had a black-out but three 
times in the past 10 years, and that was 
due to an act of God when lightning 
struck. 

The Empire District quickly repaired 
any damage done within a few minutes, 
which is much better, I think, than any 
Federal bureaucracy could do. 

Mr. Chairman, the Empire District 
Electric Co. at Joplin, Mo., with its 
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steam plant at Riverton, Kans., and its 
hydroelectric plant at Ozark Beach, Mo., 
on Lake Taneycomo, has given us ex- 
cellent service. The people who own 
this plant are not millionaires. There 
are hundreds and even several thousand 
stockholders, some of whom are widows 
and orphans. These good people have 
invested their life’s savings in this en- 
t_sprise, and we do not want to see it 
liquidated. Every good, decent Ameri- 
can should be entitled to a just return 
on his honest investment on a legal and 
legitimate enterprise. ‘ 

Yet there are some among us who 
would want to follow the disastrous 
course of Britain by penalizing thrift, 
industry, and economy. 

As I said yesterday, Great Britain has 
nationalized her banks, her coal, her 
el.ctric power, her railroads, her com- 
munications and transmission system 
and now in a moderate way she has na- 
tionalized steel. I have no quarrel with 
them because it is a remnant of human 
liberty to remain unimproved. 

If Britain wants state socialism, she 
is welcome to it, though-it has proved 
a dismal failure—but I do not think the 
American taxpayers should foot the bill 
for her noble experiments in state so- 
cialism. If Russia wants communism, 
she is entitled to it, but we want none 
of it here. Sometimes I think I should 
be a Communist because I have nothing 
and I am willing to share it with every- 
body. 

O Mr. Chairman, how long must we 
suffer before we learn a little? It is as 
necessary for us to fight our enemies on 
the home front as it is on the foreign 
battlefield. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHORT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. Exactly. what the 
gentleman was saying was the principle 
involved in the North Carolina-Virginia 
contest which we disposed of here about 
an hour ago. 

Mr. SHORT. Absolutely. We did jus- 
tice to North Carolina and Virginia to- 
day. All I am asking you today is to do 
justice to Missouri. 

Is it not strange that I, a Member of 
this House, should come here and ask 
you not to spend the taxpayers’ money 
in my own district? We do not need it, 
it is unnecessary, and you will absolutely 
liquidate private enterprise in that re- 
gion. God help us to help our own. 
The Empire District employs thousands 
of people, pays hundreds of thousands of 
dollars in taxes, and we want to keep our 
country American. 

Mr. TACKETT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I likewise believe in 
public power and private power. I have 
never insisted upon anything to the con- 
trary. The only purpose of the amend- 
ments I have introduced has been to try 
to prohibit the Southwestern Power Ad- 
ministration from doing exactly what 
Congress has told it that it could not do. 

The Southwestern Power Administra- 
tion came before this Congress and asked 
for money with which to build steam- 
generating plants and a web of trans- 
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mission lines, and Congress told it em- 
phatically, “No; you cannot have the 
money for that purpose.” 

Remember, the Southwestern Power 
Administration is an agency for the pur- 
pose of marketing electricity produced 
at multiple- purpose dams owned by 
the Government. That Administration 
came back to Congress and asked for the 
same power-generation moneys, and 
Congress said “No.” Then what did it 
do? The Southwestern Power Admin- 
istration went over here and got hold of 
the executive manager of the National 
Rural. Electric Cooperative Associations 
and came forth with a scheme to cir- 
cumvent Congress. 

Incidentally, I should like to add here 
that I have never yet voted against an 
REA appropriation or anything that 
would be beneficial to the REA’s. I was 
a member of the Arkansas State Legis- 
lature in 1936, when the REA was au- 
thorized to do business in the State of 
Arkansas through legislative action, and 
I actively assisted the promotion of the 
program. The SPA plan called for sev- 
eral rural electric co-ops joining to- 
gether, borrowing money from the Fed- 
eral Government through the National 
Rural Electrification Administration, 
and then building steam-power units 
and transmission lines for the sole use 
and benefit of the SPA. 7 

Lou remember, the Southwestern 
Power Administration can own trans- 
mission lines because it is a marketing 
agency of electricity. Therefore, the 
contract between the Southwestern 
Power Administration and the super 
co-op provides that from the day those 
lines are constructed in the name of REA 
the Southwestern Power Administration 
shall have an option to purchase them, 
or they can use these lines for a period 
of 40 years by merely paying necessary 
rentals to repay the cost of constructing 
and operating the lines. 

The Congress has never given the 
Southwestern Power Administration au- 
thority to own a steam-power unit. 
Therefore, the contract provides that 
the fee simple title to these generating 
plants shall remain in the name of the 
super co-ops, but they are to be used 
solely for the benefit of and even to be 
paid for by the Southwestern Power Ad- 
ministration. Every speck of the elec- 
tricity is to be sold to the Southwestern 
Power Administration. The Southwest- 
ern Power Administration determines 
the amount of electricity that is to be 
produced. Incidentally, they are going 
to produce about five times as much as 
those co-ops down there can use. You 
know what the balance of the power is 
going to be used for. It is to put private 
enterprise out of business. 

Is this Congress going to tell the 
Southwestern Power Administration, 
“You cannot have our sanction to build 
steam power plants and transmission 
lines, but you can go through the back- 
door method and get from this Congress 
exactly what we refused to give you”? 
That is all in the world my amendments 
have proposed to do. This is just to 
make Congress declare straight-forward 
decisions rather than allow the back- 
door method of circumventing Congress 
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and then being in the position of telling 
our people, “No, we did not give them 
money to doit. They just figured out a 
scheme, and they have done it anyway 
against our protest.” Surely Congress is 
not afraid to vote for or against these 
generating and transmission facilities, 

The continuing fund is being used to 
obtain the use of the very facilities this 
Congress has refused them. I merely 
wish to curb and restrict the use of such 
funds to the expressed intentions of the 
purposes therefor when the funds were 
granted. 

There are four systems of operation 
for the electric-power business: One is 
by private industry, which is the stock 
company, and the REA co-op. Another 
is locally-owned public-power plants. 
The third is multiple-purpose and hy- 
droelectric dams owned by the Federal 
Government. The fourth is the only 
vicious one. That is where the Govern- 
ment produces the electricity and then 
rather than selling it wholesale to the 
REA co-ops, public bodies, locally 
owned public-power projects and private 
power companies, they go out and mar- 
ket it in competition with private enter- 
prise and the Rural Electric co-ops and 
the locally-owned public-power agency. 
That is the only one which is vicious and 
the only one that I have ever protested. 
I do not believe that a monopoly of a ne- 
cessity should be operated by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas has expired. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, of course I feel a little 
bit timid to rise to speak against three 
of my colleagues from Arkansas, and my 
neighbor, the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. SHORT]. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TRIMBLE. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may have two additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRIS. I should like to say 
that I appreciate the gentleman yield- 
ing, that I have the greatest respect for 
our beloved Speaker of anybody in this 
Congress. 

Mr. RAYBURN. May I say to the 
gentleman that that respect is mutual. 

Mr. HARRIS. I appreciate that. I 
. want him to know that in offering this 
amendment it is not the intention of 
trampling on anybody’s toes and it is not 
the intention to do anything which 
would in any way interfere with the 
needed requirements of the Southwest- 
ern Power Administration, nor is there 
any intention of becoming involved in 
the great controversy which might exist 
between the private and public power ad- 
vocates with reference to the operation 
of the Southwestern Power Administra- 
tion. This is merely, I would like to say 
to our dear beloved Speaker, an attempt 
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to try to reduce an appropriation bill 
where there was no specific justification 
shown in the hearings by the Admin- 
istrator; and it does not at all hinder 
or handicap or cripple anything that 
Mr. Douglas Wright said to this com- 
mittee when he came before it as to any 
specific line anywhere. I hope our dis- 
tinguished Speaker will accept that as 
being a sincere and honest statement. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I certainly accept 
any statement made by the gentleman 
from Arkansas as being sincere and 
honest. I do not think there is a finer 
man or more honest man in the House 
of Representatives. But after all he 
says and after considering what Douglas 
Wright said, and so forth, the commit- 
tee in its wisdom did recommend this 
provision. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Chairman, as a 
rule I do not take up much of the time 
of the committee, and I shall not take 
a great deal of it now. But if this 
agency, the Southwestern Power Admin- 
istration, which is a marketing agency 
for the hydroelectric power, the Govern- 
ment power generated at the dams in our 
section, is hamstrung or killed, the 
Members will be cutting the throat of 
the REA movement in Arkansas. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TRIMBLE. I yield. 

Mr. ALBERT. I would like to add, 
also, it would kill the REA movement in 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. I thank the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr, Chairman, I have been interested 
in the REA movement from its inception. 
I know what a struggle we had with the 
local private companies to get a rate 
which would permit us to serve enough 
customers to pay the interest and loan 
and at the same time serve the rural 
people of my section. We fought the 
rate down from 18 mills to 5.6. I would 
not be so nervous about this amendment 
or at the apparent attitude here to ham- 
string the Southwestern Power Admin- 
istration if there were not already pend- 
ing before the Public Service Commis- 
sion of the State of Arkansas a petition 
by local power companies asking to raise 
the rates of the REA co-ops. If you kill 
this appropriation, if you kill this mar- 
keting agency, I am just as certain as 
I am standing here that more than 
10,000 rural people in the district which 
I represent, who are not now served, will 
not get electric service. I shall not stand 
here and see it killed without protesting 
both vocally and with my vote. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TRIMBLE. I yield. 

Mr. HARRIS. I appreciate what the 
gentleman has said about REA, and cer- 
tainly his feeling toward REA is no dif- 
ferent from mine. Can the gentleman 
construe the amendment I have offered, 
reducing the appropriation by $500,000, 
where no specific need is shown at all for 
REA or anybody else, as trying to cut 
the throat of REA? I am simply trying 
to reduce an appropriation where there 
is no specific need shown; not to do any- 
thing that might hinder any project 
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where there is specific need shown for 
it. That is what the record shows, and 
I am trying to do that by this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Of course, the com- 
mittee has studied this carefully. They 
have listened to all the evidence and it 
is their conviction that this amount is 
necessary for the orderly processes of 
the agency that markets Federal power 
in our section. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TRIMBLE. I yield. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Further than that, 
the substitute offered by the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. SHORT] not only re- 
duces it $500,000, but it cuts out all of 
the $3,925,000 except $925,000. How 
they are going to operate here, there, or 
anywhere without any part of this ap- 
propriation is just a little more than I 
can understand. The gentleman offers 
as a part of his amendment language 
saying that none of this could be used in 
this section. That is a horse of another 
color. If he does not want any of this 
money used to build transmission lines 
in his district that may be all right, but 
why should he want to cut out more 
than three-quarters of the appropriation 
for this Southwestern Power Adminis- 
tration? 

Mr. SHORT. Because of this. Here 
are existing transmission lines in Okla- 
homa, Arkansas, and Missouri. The 
Southwestern Power Administration pro- 
poses to build right on top of it this line 
as shown in this diagram. I say that 
with the tremendous debt we are now 
carrying, with the corresponding taxes 
we are paying, with the acute shortage 
of critical and strategic materials, like 
copper and aluminum, this is no time to 
embark on such a vicious scheme. 

Mr. RAYBURN. How old is that chart 
which the gentleman has in his hand? 

Mr. SHORT. This is up to date. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr, TRIM- 
BLE] has expired. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may proceed for two additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Let me say that our 
people in northwest Arkansas, those peo- 
ple who are being served by REA and 
those who are not able to secure services 
by reason of inability to get certain con- 
tracts are also paying taxes. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TRIMBLE. I yield. 

Mr. POAGE. The power company in 
my city is now asking for increase in 
rates. There is no competition in my 
town. The REA cannot serve a city of 
100,000 population. Just outside of the 
city the REA does offer competition and 
uses power from the Southwestern Power 
Authority along with other power, much 
of it bought from the Texas Power & 
Light Co. There is no request for an 
increase in rates outside the city limits, 
Why do you suppose that happens? 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Simply because when 
you take competition out of any in- 
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dustry you have just the situation that 
you have mentioned. So if you adopt 


this amendment and hamstring the 


Soutnwestern Power Administration you 
are dooming REA co-ops in Arkansas to 
noncompetition, to one source of supply, 
and that is always dangerous in any 
business. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TRIMBLE. I yield. 

Mr. RAYBURN. I desire to say in 
reply to the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Sort] that under the contract 
made between the Southwestern Power 
Administration and these power com- 
panies they do not intend to parallel a 
single line that is in existence. But un- 
der that contract when a new line is 
proposed the power company goes out 
and makes the survey and determines 
whether it will be economical for them 
and beneficial to them to build the line 
to carry the power. If they decide that 
it is not beneficial to them then they ask 
Mr. Douglas Wright of the South~vestern 
Power Administration to build that line. 
Now, that is the low-down and the truth 
on this matter. 

There will not be a line built parallel- 
ing anybody; there is no provision for 
it in this; there is no scheme for such a 
thing; and the only time the South- 
western Power Administration will build 
a line is when the private company says: 
“You build that line; we do not want 
to.” 

Mr. SHORT. Now the Southwestern 
Power Administration has already ne- 
gotiated contracts with companies in 
both Texas and Oklahoma. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Exactly. 

Mr. SHORT. And in another instance 
they wanted to negotiate a contract and 
tried to furnish power at a better rate 
but they could not get a contract. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Let me say that if 
the Texas Power & Light Co. could do it 
economically, or the two Oklahoma com- 
panies, they would be right down there 
ready and trying to negotiate that con- 
tract. I know that. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe I am relia- 
bly informed as to a very important 
point I would like to make. I made 
some investigation in regard to it. My 
understanding is that not one dime 
of this money, not one penny, is for 
new construction, but that it is to build 
that which has already been started, 
There are no new starts whatsoever, 
That is the information I have, and, 
if it be correct, certainly we would be 
doing grave injustice, it seems to me, 
to decrease the amount the committee 
has allowed, for we would find ourselves 
in the position of having some trans- 
mission lines that have been started 
and stopping them right in the middle of 
the construction, which would be a great 
waste of public funds. I think we had 
better be careful on this amendment and 
check that point. I suggest that you 
give that consideration. 

Mr. Chairman, as to these private 
utility companies, quite often they make 
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mistakes on their calculations. Some 

little time ago I led the fight, because 

it involved my home district, for funds 
to build a steam generating plant at 

Anadarko, Okla., for the Western Elec- 

tric REA, costing some $12,500,000. I 

believe it is about 25 percent completed 

at this time. At that time the private 
power representatives down in my area 
said that if you put in the plant, you 
put us out of business. I told them 
there was no effort on my part to put 
them out of business and in my judg- 

ment it would not have that effect. I 

agree with our beloved Speaker on his 

position in this matter. I said to them: 

“There is no effort on our part to put 

you out of business.” “But,” they said, 

“you will put us out of business if you 

build this plant.” Well, we got the Gov- 

ernment loan, and the plant is being 
built. Since that time those same gen- 
tlemen are now building one of the big- 
gest private generating plants between 
the Mississippi River and the Rocky 

Mountains right in that same area, and 

here is a picture of their plant to be 

built and here is an article in the paper 
in which they say: 

Pustic Service Co. To BuILp Bic Power STA- 
TION— LARGEST SINGLE STEAM ELECTRIC GEN- 
ERATING PLANT WILL Be BUILT NORTH OF 
ANADARKO 
One of the largest single steam generating 

units between the Mississippi River and the 

Rocky Mountains will be installed in the new 

Southwestern power station located on the 

Washita River between Chickasha and Clin- 

ton, Okla., by the Public Service Co. of Okla- 

homa, R. K. Lane, president, announced this 
week, 


After we won the victory against 
private power company opposition and 
after we started building the plant for 
REA they come along by their actions 
and say: “We were in error about that 
and we are going to put up the biggest 
plant we ever had.” Obviously it must 
be a good financial investment or they 
would not build it. So they have evi- 
dently come to the conclusion that 
there is a dearth of electricity; that we 
need more and more electricity and that 
there is plenty of room both for Goy- 
ernment and for private power. Now 
they come along and corroborate the 
theory I had at that time and refute 
their own. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. POAGE. Is that duplication? 

Mr. MORRIS. No; it is an addition. 

Mr. POAGE. We have been told that 
it is a duplication when the public puts 
in facilities to provide the needed plants 
and transmission lines. No one has sug- 
gested that it might be duplication if 
a private company puts in facilities in 
the area where there is public power. 
We have been led to believe that there 
is no duplication when a private com- 
pany builds a plant after a Government- 
financed agency has provided adequate 
power. That it is not duplication ac- 
cording to the arguments just made. Is 
that not what we have heard all after- 
noon? 
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Mr. MORRIS. That is something of 
what we have heard all afternoon, but 
it is not duplication, I may say to the 
gentleman from Texas, it is an addition, 
and that addition is absolutely essential 
and necessary to the well being of this 
Nation. Right now, Mr. Chairman, it 
sems to me to be a mighty poor time to 
be slowing down the development of 
electric power because of the interna- 
tional situations that exist. We not only 
need it, from the domestic standpoint, 
even if there were no bad international 
situations existing, even though there 
were no war nor rumors of war, we 
would still need it. We certainly need 
it under present circumstances, 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman has just 
discussed the question of rates and the 
question of duplication. There has been 
considerable discussion of the matter of 
duplication. What those of us who 
would like to see the Southwestern 
Power Administration continued in its 
present operation would like to do is 
avoid any unnecessary duplications. We 
believe we have established a program 
in Texas that results in a minimum of 
needless duplications. Throughout those 
areas in which it has been possible to 
establish the Texas Power & Light 
type of contract there is none of the 
type of duplication to which Members 
from other areas have referred, Under 
that contract, as the Speaker of the 
House has so well pointed out, the power 
company assumes both the obligation 
and the opportunity to provide the trans- 
mission of power if it cares to do so. 
If it does not care to build new trans- 
mission lines as needed, then and only 
then is there any construction of pub- 
licly owned lines by the Southwestern 
Power Administration, 

I submit that in the State of Texas, 
which is a rather fair-sized State, the 
Southwestern Power Administration, 
since it entered into the contract with 
the Texas Power & Light Co., has been 
required to build a minimum of lines. I 
challenge any Member of this House to 
point to any excessive mileage of con- 
struction in the State of Texas by the 
Southwestern Power Administration 
since the contract with the Texas Power 
& Light Co. And yet under this con- 
tract where the public and the private 
agencies work together, it is possible to 
retain the advantage of competition in 
rates. 

Is it not passing strange that in those 
two States in which the private power 
companies have entered into that kind 
of contract the Southwestern Power Ad- 
ministration has found it unnecessary to 
enter into a large construction program 
and the private companies are distrib- 
uting the power? That has been taking 
place in Texas for some time and it is 
beginning to take place in Oklahoma. 
The two States in the Southwestern 
Power Administration area where the 
private power companies have refused 
to enter into such a contract are faced 
with the proposition of somebody’s hav- 
ing to build some more lines because 
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they do not have enough lines to carry 
the current. 

The question now is, Are you going 
to give the private power companies in 
those States a monopoly or are you 
going to give the people of those States 
an opportunity to have a competitive 
situation that will bring them a lower 
rate? I do not think I need argue the 
ease. I think it might be sufficient to 
call attention to just one interesting 
fact, that ail afternoon you have not 
heard one man come on this floor from 
either Texas or from Oklahoma, where 
we have a fair contract with the power 
companies, and where there is a mini- 
mum of duplication, and criticize the 
Southwestern Power Administration. 
On the other hand, all of the criticism 
has come from those States where there 
is no such contract between the power 
company and the Soutuwestern Power 
Administration, and they are the very 
States where you are getting duplica- 
tion. If you want t? stop duplication 
and if you want to give the people the 
cheapest power with the minimum of in- 
vestment on everybody's part, then let 
us give the Southwestern Power Admin- 
istration an opportunity to go ahead. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment, 

Mr, Chairman, it is always very inter- 
esting to hear the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi and the gentleman from Texas 
complain about the bureaucrats as they 
do when they charge they are persecut- 
ing and robbing the cotton farmers. The 
bureaucrats are all bad and so are the 
Government agencies when they inter- 
fere with the cotton boys, or, I might add, 
with the growers, handlers, or processors 
of tobacco or peanuts. But suddenly 
here the bureaucrats are all right when 
they wish to build dams, power plants, 
or put a few corporations out of busi- 
ness. No wonder the gentlemen from 
Virginia and another Southern State yell 
when the stockholders of some of these 
companies are being squeezed by the bu- 
reaucrats. The Federal men, the agen- 
cies they run, can do this, that, and the 
other at far less cost than the fellow who 
has actually been doing it on his own 
account and at a profit for a long, long 
time—or can they? In fact, after listen- 
ing to those gentlemen, I have been 
almost convinced this afternoon, but I 
will have to think it over tonight before 
I finally reach the conclusion that the 
Washington agencies here know more 
about everything and can do everything 
better than can those who operate at a 
reasonable profit and pay the taxes 
which make the agencies run. We may 
need more electricity if we follow along 
in the line of the present administra- 
tion. Some folks may have to sit up 
nights reading those casualty lists before 
we get through it—yes; we may, if 
Acheson has his way. 

But what I was wondering about was 
what the gentleman from Missouri was 
trying to tell us about these power lines 
and whether the administrators agreed 
with the opposition here. Can the gen- 
tleman advise us about that? 
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Mr. SHORT. Yes. The Administra- 
tor, I think, is the one who has talked 
to the committee. 7 

I do not think the people want it, and, 
if the gentleman would yield, I would 
like to read from a letter. 

Mr, HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
one additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield 
to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. SHORT. On August 18, 1950, D. C. 
McKee, president of the Empire Dis- 
trict Electric Co., wrote to Mr. Douglas 
Wright, Administrator, Southwestern 
Power Administration, and in his letter 
he said: 

Now that the contract has been made be- 
tween the Administration and the electric 
utilities in Oklahoma, this company desires, 
as soon as practicable, to consummate a 
similar contract with the Government. 


Then Mr. Wright, in answer to Mr. 
McKee, among other things, said in his 
letter: 

We believe the C`lahoma contract is going 
tc work and this administration proposes 
to do everything within its power to secure 
its success. When the contract has demon- 
strated beyond any doubt that it is a work- 
able arrangement, and that it would be in 
th» best interest of the Government to ex- 
tend it to other areas in the Southwest, it 
would then seem only reasonable that we 
would be interested in undertaking negotia- 
tions with you. 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I thank 
the gentleman. Mr. Chairman, I yieid 
back the balance of my time. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, after 
talking to our beloved Speaker and my 
good friend the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas, and having no desire to scuttle the 
SPA because I do not want to liquidate 
the company in my district, I ask unani- 
mous consent to withdraw my substitute 
amendment and offer the second part of 
it, on page 4, line 3, to strike out the 
period and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: “Provided, That this appropria- 
shall not be expended for the construc- 
tion of facilities designated as compris- 
ing the western Missouri project.” 

I would offer that second part of my 
substitute amendment as an amendment 
to the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. Harris]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair might 
state that the gentleman from Missouri 
should offer his amendment after the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Arkansas is disrosed of. It would 
be better that way. The amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas has reference to the figures on line 1, 
page 4, and the gentleman from Missouri 
offers an amendment of a different sort. 

Mr. SHORT. Then, if I may be per- 
mitted to offer it at the proper time, I 
would like to do so, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will rec- 
ognize the gentleman from Missouri in 
due course. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Arkansas 
(Mr. HARRIS]. 

The question was taken: and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Jackson of 
Washingtcn) there were—ayes 132, noes 
89. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Jackson cf 
Washington and Mr. Harris. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
149, noes 87, 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
SHORT]. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairi an, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amcadment offered by Mr. SHORT: On page 
4, line 3, strike out the period and insert in 
lieu thereof “Provided, That this appropria- 
tion shall not be expended for the construc- 


tion of facilities designated as comprising 
the western Missouri project.” 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I ac- 
cept the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the amendment is agreed to. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TACKETT. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Tackerr: Page 
4, line 3, after the word “granted”, strike out 
the period, insert a semicolon and the fol- 
lowing: “And no additional funds from any 


other source shall be expended for these 
purposes.” 


Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Tackett] 
on the ground the amendment is not 
germane and that it is legislation on an 
appropriation bill. I make the further 
point of order, Mr. Chairman, that it 
goes beyond the scope of the bill as pre- 
sented at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. Tackerr] de- 
sire to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. TACKETT. No. If the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Mis- 
souri was germane this one is certainly 
germane. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to be heard 
further. The effect of the gentleman's 
amendment is to prohibit the use of ad- 
ditional funds from any other source. It 
goes beyond the scope of the bill, there- 
forc comes within the rule announced by 
the Chair a short time ago in connec- 
tion with a similar amendment, a point 
of order to which was sustained by the 
Chair on the ground that while the 
amendment might be germane the rule 
on germaneness does not apply where it 
goes beyond the scope of the bill. 
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Mr. TACKETT. Mr. Chairman, may I 
be heard further? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear 
the gentleman. 

Mr. TACKETT. Mr. Chairman, the 
provision that I seek to amend provides 
for the construction and acquisition of 
transmission lines, substations, and per- 
tinent facilities, and provides for them by 
appropriation made here. The South- 
western Power Administration is ap- 
propriated a certain amount of money 
to be used for this purpose, 

My amendment merely limits that 
agency to the exact amount this Con- 
gress gives them. In other words, my 
amendment would prohibit the South- 
western Power Administration from get- 
ting money from some other source and 
hiding it from this Congress. The 
ar endment, therefore, is a limitation to 
be sure that the Southwestern Power Ad- 
ministration uses only the money that 
this Congress gives them. It certainly is 
germane and it certainly should be ac- 
ceptable to the Congress, because it does 
exactly what Congress should want. We 
want every one of the departments of 
this Government to spend only the 
money that the Congress allows them to 
spend and that is all my amendment 
seeks to accomplish. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. MILLS). 
Chair is prepared to rule. 

The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
TacKETT] offers an amendment to line 
3, page 4, of the bill. The provision of 
the bill sought to be amended has to do 
with construction by the Southwestern 
Power Administration. The bill before 
the House provides an appropriation of 
a specific amount of money for this pur- 
pose. The amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr, TACK- 
ETT] has reference to funds from sourges 
other than those contained in the bill 
before the committee; therefore it goes 
beyond the scope and the purposes of 
the bill presently before the committee. 

The gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
Jackson] makes a point of order against 
the amendment. The Chair sustains 
the point of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TRANSFER OF CERTAIN FACILITIES, DENISON DAM 
PROJECT 

The Secretary of the Army is hereby au- 
thorized to transfer to the Secretary of the 
Interior under arrangements ‘satisfactory to 
said Secretaries, without exchange of funds, 
all right, title, and interest, including 
rights-of-way, of the Department of the 
Army in and to the Denison-Payne 132-kilo- 
volt transmission line, 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I make a 
point of order against the language ap- 
pearing in the bill beginning line 20, 
page 4, over to line 2, page 5, on the 
ground that it is legislation in an appro- 
priation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. Jackson] 
desire to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr, 
Chairman, I concede the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order 
is sustained. 


The 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
BONNEVILLE POWER ADMINISTRATION 
CONSTRUCTION 
For construction and acquisition of trans- 
mission lines, substations, and appurtenant 
facilities, as authorized by law, to remain 
available until expended, $67,500,000, of 
which not to exceed $21,000,000 is for liqui- 
dation of obligations incurred pursuant to 
authority previously granted. 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Forp: On page 
5, line 16, strike out “$67,500,000” and insert 
“$62,000,000.” 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, the 
budget request for construction of 
Bonneville Power Administration was 
$69,500,000 of which $21,000,000 was for 
liquidation of previously authorized con- 
tract authority, thus leaving $46,500,000 
for new obligations. The committee re- 
duced it by $2,000,000. This amendment 
seeks a further reduction of $5,500,000 
which would bring the total reduction to 
$7,750,000. 

The budget request for this item 
would provide 2,227 employees for this 
agency at an average salary of $4,026. 
In the current year 2,196 employees are 
provided for this agency and in 1950 only 
an average of 1,605 employees were per- 
mitted for this agency. 

It will be argued that this new con- 
struction activity is for national defense 
purposes, which allegation I must admit 
is not entirely denied. However, it must 
be noted that every agency of the Gov- 
ernment this year seeks to wave the 
wand of national defense over their 
budget requests in order to scare off 
some of us who believe in economy in 
the operation of the Federal Govern- 
ment. We, as Members of this body, 
cannot accept this premise in every case 
if we expect to come anywhere near close 
to achieving the necessary objectives of 
economy. We desire to maintain a 
strong economy through economy in the 
operation of the Federal Government. 
In fact, it might probably be said that 
everything in our entire economy is re- 
lated to and makes a contribution to 
national defense in one form or another, 
Consequently we must take and choose 
those items that are urgent and which 
will contribute in the immediate future 
to the direct defense effort. 

I would like to make this point. I 
know that those who will argue in oppo- 
sition to this amendment will point out 
that this particular agency has a direct 
relationship to the aluminum industry 
and its productivity. It so happens that 
I am a member of the Subcommittee on 
Civil Functions and we are presently 
having hearings on a number of projects 
in reference to this area where the Army 
Corps of Engineers is going to build proj- 
ects. I can assure you that in many in- 
stances the elastic is rather stretchable 
when you start talking about aluminum, 
its need and relationship to the national 
defense. If you will turn to page 172 of 
the hearings before this particular sub- 
committee you will find a question put to 
Dr. Raver, who is the Administrator of 
this agency. In his testimony that fol- 
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lowed that question Dr. Raver admitted 
that only 40 percent of the power output 
of the Bonneville Power Administration 
was going into aluminum production. 
He did not contend that anything over 
40 percent of the production was going 
into aluminum production. He said 
vaguely there may be some other related 
national defense efforts in that particu- 
lar area. 

In addition, you know and I know very 
well that there is a great shortage of 
many, many critical materials, includ- 
ing copper. If you will turn to page 173 
of the hearings you will find a statement 
by Dr. Raver in answer to a question by 
the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
Jackson]. Dr. Raver said: 

We are slipping behind in some very 
serious spots. We have just been trying to 
get one of the manufacturers of steel for 
steel towers on schedule. He is unable to 
get his supply of steel. 


I think that is a rather prevalent con- 
dition in the Nation today and a situ- 
ation which we are only going to aggra- 
vate—I repeat, aggravate—by going too 
fast in the construction of some of these 
projects which take a lot of steel, a lot 
of copper, and a lot of other products 
that are in great demand at this time. 

Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. DONDERO. Was there any evi- 
dence before the gentleman’s committee 
that the reduction of the $5,000,000 
would in any way stop or hinder the nor- 
mal construction at Bonneville? 

Mr. FORD. I am not a member of 
the Subcommittee on Interior Depart- 
ment Appropriations. I did state that I 
am a member of the Civil Functions 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, which subcommittee has 
jurisdiction over a number of projects 
that are being built in this same area. 
As a result, I do have some knowledge 
of the problems in the area. 

Mr. HOLMES. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington, 

Mr. HOLMES. Has the gentleman 
had an opportunity to discuss with the 
Bonneville authorities the importance of 
that organization in relation to the 
transmission of power to the Hanford 
Engineering Works? 

Mr. FORD. I admit to the gentle- 
man I have not talked to the Bonneville 
Power Administration authorities. How- 
ever, as I said previously, I am somewhat 
familiar with the power problems in the 
Northwest. 

Mr. HOLMES. May I add that the 
gentleman must realize that the Han- 
ford Engineering Works, in the central 
part of the State of Washington, is un- 
dergoing a program of expansion, and 
that it has the highest priority upon the 
use of what available electric energy we 
have and likewise needs a tremendous 
amount of facilities for the transmission 
of that energy. 

Mr.FORD. The members of the com- 
mittee should realize that all of the 
money in this item is not going for the 
construction of transmission lines. A 
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good bit of this money is going for the 
usual department operations. For ex- 
ample, I turn to page 154 of the commit- 
tee hearings and find that in this request 
there is an item of $1,482,746, for what? 
Travel. I urge the adoption of my 
amendment. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment, and ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr, 
Chairman, the committee has tried to do 
a prudent job in making cuts wherever 
possible. I think an examination of the 
over-all budget submitted by the De- 
partment of the Interior will reveal a 
cut of about 7 percent, which is the 
largest cut that has been made so far 
in the regular appropriation bills that 
have been brought to the floor of the 
House. 

We have made a cut of over $2,000,000 
in the Bonneville power appropriation, 
I think the committee, or a least a ma- 
jority of it, feels that that was a fair 
cut under all the circumstances, 

The Bonneville Power Administration 
is engaged in building a transmission 
grid system to connect up with the new 
dams that are being constructed in the 
Pacific Northwest area. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I 
yield to the gentleman from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is it not a fact 
that in addition to producing something 
like 40 percent of the country’s alu- 
minum, which is in very short supply at 
the present time, you also find a great 
deal of Bonneville’s energy going to the 
Hanford and Richmond atomic energy 
plants? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. The 
gentleman is absolutely correct. To be 
very frank I was amazed, to put it 
mildly, by the statement of my good 
friend, the gentleman from Michigan, 
when he said that only 40 percent of 
the entire power marketed by Bonne- 
ville is going for the production of alu- 
minum. If the gentleman can name 
any other area in the United States 
where such a huge amount is going for 
a direct defense activity, that exceeds 
that which is being used in the Pacific 
Northwest, I would like to know where 
the area is. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is it not also true 
that the only place where there is a 
possibility in the very immediate future 
of getting vitally needed aluminum pro- 
duction is within the Bonneville area in 
the Pacific Northwest? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. My 
friend is exactly right. Over half of 
the aluminum produced in the United 
is produced in the Pacific Northwest. 
We need aluminum to produce the 
planes. We have a shortage of it now. 
There is a 50 percent cut-back in the 
civilian use of aluminum. 

It is ridiculous to assume that we 
ought to cut back on the very vital power 
facilities needed to produce more alu- 
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minum. During the past 12 months au- 
thority has been given to produce an 
additional 500,000 pounds of aluminum. 

Mr. HOLMES. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I 
yield. 

Mr. HOLMES. And that is to try to 
comply or to help comply with the re- 
quest of Mr. Charles Wilson, head of 
our national-defense mobilization, to ex- 
pand the program 62 percent. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. That 
is exactly right. The only place they 
can go to get the power for aluminum 
is in the Pacific Northwest and one or 
two other places. I made the comment 
yesterday of the importance of power 
in the atomic-energy program. Being 
a member of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mittee, I can state categorically to the 
House that when we have to move in 
and move in a hurry on a new project 
there is always a No. 1 bottleneck, and 
that bottleneck is power. We are short 
of power in the Pacific Northwest. Last 
summer they had an outage at Han- 
ford which threatened the Hanford En- 
gineering Works because there is a short- 
age of power in the area. Now they 
are proposing to cut this appropriation 
$5,000,000. Here is an agency, if you 
please, which last year brought to the 
Treasury in the form of earnings, ac- 
cording to the hearings at page 172, if 
the Members are interested to look at 
the record, $12,000,000 profit. Every one 
of the items, included under the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration, is repayable 
to Uncle Sam with interest. This is a 
project which is vital to the security of 
the country. The committee has tried 
to make a reasonable reduction and 
there is no point now in trying to wreck 
a construction schedule so vital to na- 
tional defense. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Washington has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask ‘unanimous consent that the gen- 
tleman may proceed for five additional 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

5 JACKSON of Washington. I 
eld. 

Mr. HORAN. The point against the 
Bonneville appropriation has been based 
largely-upon the use of critical mate- 
rials. I think the point has been pretty 
well established that the Bonneville sys- 
tem is an instrumentality in creating 
critical materials and metals for the 
use of the country. I think it pretty 
well cancels out that argument. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Yes, 
and I think, too, if you will refer to page 
172 of the hearings with reference to the 
statement by our good friend, the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Forp], in point- 
ing out that 40 percent of the power is 
going to aluminum production, if you 
will read on Dr. Raver also stated that 
that did not include other national de- 
fense industries in that area. The 
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Boeing plant in Seattle, where they are 
making important military aircraft to 
carry atomic bombs, if necessary, has 
over 20,000 employees. There are a 
thousand and one other defense in- 
dustries in other parts of the United 
States which will be vitally affected by 
the curtailment of this construction pro- 
gram. If you cut this item today, all 
you are doing is delaying the trans- 
mission of power from the new dams. 
Over half of the funds included for con- 
struction are in Oregon, to complete a 
power grid system. There was not a 
single private power company which op- 
posed any of the items contained in this 
appropriation. The hearings will bear 
that out. It is an indication of the fine 
work that Dr. Raver is trying to do. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I 
yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I want to join the 
gentleman from Washington and my Re- 
publican colleagues from the Bonneville 
area in the Northwest in testifying to 
what the gentleman has said, that there 
is a very good working relationship be- 
tween all the private utilities in the 
Northwest and the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration. I think we are extremely 
fortunate in having such a man as Dr. 
Raver as the administrator of that 
agency. I would like to point out also 
that the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion has entered into contracts with 
various private utilities, that in addi- 
tion to aluminum, the great copper mines 
in Butte and western Montana must also 
be considered, because at the present 
time we are suffering from a great defi- 
ciency in copper and we are supplying 
the power to those mines in the North- 
west to speed up the production of that 
vital material. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I ap- 
preciate the gentleman’s statement. I 
hope the House will use good judgment 
in seeing that this important agency 
which has the job of marketing the 
power—not building dams, but market- 
ing the power—is not handicapped. It 
is nothing short of foolishness to assume 
that you can properly cut back the grid- 
transmission program that is so essen- 
tial to the development of the power 
resources in the area. This Nation needs 
more power. In the Pacific Northwest 
we have 40 percent of all the potential 
hydroelectric power in America. If we 
had followed a backward policy in not 
going forward with this program the 
Government might have found itself in 
a very difficult situation in 1940 and 
1941. Prior to 1940 there was not an 
ounce of aluminum produced in the State 
of Washington. By the end of the war 
over half of it was produced there. 

I want to make this further observa- 
tion: If you are interested in economy 
you will be interested in seeing to it 
that aluminum is produced in those areas 
where it can be produced at the lowest 
possible cost. We cut the price of alu- 
minum almost in two in the Pacific 
Northwest, which saved untold millions 
to Uncle Sam during World War II. It 
will save millions more if we can only 
get the additional power that is needed 
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in the area. The only thing that is 
holding back the aluminum expansion 
program today is the lack of power. 
Over half of the power that is mar- 
keted in the Pacific Northwest comes 
from Bonneville-generated power. In 
addition tu that, 40 percent of that gen- 
eration is going directly to aluminum 
plants for national defense. Now an 
attempt is made to cut the program 
that is so vital to the security of the 
Nation as a whole. 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I 
yield? 

Mr. POULSON. You spoke about the 
development of power for aluminum 
plants, but I happen to know that right 
up there in the Bonneville area they 
are going out and putting parallel lines 
up into La Grande and Baker, where 
they have adequate power, and where 
there are no aluminum plants. They 
are absolutely going out there to run 
these particular private power com- 
panies out of business. That is what 
they can do with this $5,000,000. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. 
not agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. POULSON. I have lived there, 
and I know. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. JACK- 
son] has expired. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for an 
additional minute, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I do 
not know who the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia is speaking for, but it is a very 
strange situation that if that is the case 
why the private power companies did not 
come in and oppose these lines, 

Mr. POULSON. Well, there was no 
use. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I 
yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I think the gentle- 
man has given the answer to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Poursox!] be- 
cause the relationship between the pri- 
vate companies and the Bonneville 
Power Administration is extremely pleas- 
ant, and the best of any part of the coun- 
try. Would the gentleman tell the House 
just how far ahead Bonneville is in its 
repayment schedule on the construction 
of such projects as Grand Coulee and 
the Bonneville Dam itself. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. They 
are running away ahead of schedule. 
They have a surplus. After allowing for 
amortization on the capital investment 
and after allowing for interest, there is 
an additional surplus which at the 
present time indicates that those proj- 
ects will be paid cut in less than the time 
required by law, which is 40 or 50 years. 
They have done a real job, an economical 
job in administering this program; it is 
one of the best-administered agencies in 
the Government, in my opinion. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, 


I do 


Chairman, 
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Mr. Chairman, again, and again, and 
again on this floor we have heard the 
Members plead for the building up of the 
Air Corps on the basis that it was Amer- 
ica’s first line of defense. Three times 
this Congress enacted a 70-group air 
force, once over the veto of the President 
of the United States. Weare all in favor 
of building airplanes, and to build air- 
planes we must have aluminum. Forty 
percent of the aluminum of the United 
States is produced in four of the alumi- 
num plants of the Pacific Northwest, 
and every one of those plants secure their 
power from the Bonneville Administra- 
tion. We can produce aluminum with 
coal, or oil, or gas, but it is going to be 
a much more expensive production than 
with hydroelectricity. The gentleman 
from Michigan who proposes this amend- 
ment admitted that 40 percent of the 
power of the Pacific Northwest is now 
being employed in the production of 


aluminum. Another large percentage . 


of that power is being employed in the 
operation of the atomic bomb plant in 
eastern Washington which is constantly 
being expanded; other quantities of this 
power is being employed in the pulp 
mills of the Pacific Northwest which in 
wartime produce materials which are 
used in the making of explosives and in 
the lumber and private industries which 
are also essential in the mobilization 
effort. 

This expenditure is absolutely neces- 
sary for the building of these feeder lines 
throughout the Pacific Northwest to feed 
the multitude of plants which are en- 
gaged in industrial production. One of 
the lines included in this bill will extend 
from near Wenatchee, Wash., the home 
town of the gentleman from Washington, 
(Mr. Horan], down across the mountains 
into Olympia and Shelton, Wash., and 
feed the great shipyards in the city of 
Bremerton where they are building war 
vessels. Other lines will go across the 
Columbia River into Vancouver, Wash., 
where two of the largest wartime ship- 
yards of the United States operated 
during the last war. 

If we do not build these lines, if 
we do not supply these aluminum plants 
with the necessary electricity, then 
surely, as the gentleman from Wash- 
ington, (Mr. Jackson], said, we are going 
to have to pay a considerably higher 
price for our aluminum, for it must be 
produced by power and energy created 
by coal, oil, or gas. There is little coal 
and no oil, or gas in the entire Pacific 
Northwest. If we use oil we must bring 
it all the way from near Los Angeles, 
1,500 miles, to generate the power. That 
is not necessary. I plead with you and I 
urge you in the interest of national de- 
fense not to cut this appropriation for 
the Bonnevilie Power Administration. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACK of Washington, I yield. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. The gentleman 
has mentioned the aluminum industry, 
the airplane industry, lumber, and sev- 
eral others; and other than those you 
have mentioned, is it not a fact there 
are a number of small industries which 
are presently contributing to the nation- 
al-defense program who are confronted 
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with the fact of securing adequate power 
in order to meet the requirements? 

Mr. MACK of Washington. That is 
exactly true. American industry of the 
Pacific Northwest is dependent upon 
power. 

Mr, POULSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACK of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. POULSON. It is true; I agree 
with you 100 percent as far as aluminum 
production is concerned. But right up 
there in Baker County and Union County, 
which was where I was born and raised, 
and still go up there every summer, the 
PUB is going in there, and they are try- 
ing to go in there and run out those little 
private power companies. If they need 
that power why do they not take it over 
there where they have the aluminum 
factories and where they need it? Why 
do they want to run out private enter- 
prise? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACK of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I was 
interested in my friend’s comment about 
socialism. The gentleman from Cali- 
fornia ought to attend the chamber of 
commerce meeting sometime in any city 
in Oregon or Washington and let them 
discuss power. If there is anything con- 
nected with socialism, I would like to 
know about it. They are all for the pro- 
gram. The private utilities are behind 
the power program, There has been no 
objection whatever to the effort we are 
making. The truth about the matter is 
that power has brought more new pri- 
vate enterprise to the Pacific Northwest 
than anything that has happened since 
the white man moved into that great 
area. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. I confirm 
the statement just made by the gentle- 
man from Washington and I want you 
to know that all of the public and pri- 
vate power people are united in their 
desire to develop the Columbia River 
and all of its resources. 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the requisite number 
of words. 

Mr. Chairman, they can talk all they 
want to about the chambers of com- 
merce, but I have attended some meet- 
ings up there in Oregon myself and I 
know what is going on in that particu- 
lar area. The Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration is up there to run out, for in- 
stance, a company in the Baker, Oreg., 
area, They are spending most of their 
time up there doing that one thing, plus 
dabbling in politics. That is what they 
are spending this extra $5,000,000 for. 
They desire to go into these interior 
points, these out-of-the-way places, that 
do not need the power like you claim 
they need it here, and drive the local 
companies out of business. The result 
is that the aluminum factories are with- 
out sufficient power. 

Mr. Chairman, I think this is the time 
to start cutting, They can find a way 
to save money. I am in favor of this 
$5,000,000 reduction. 

Mr. WOOD of Idaho. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the requisite number 
of words. 
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Mr. Chairman, I speak particularly 
with regard to the extension of the Bon- 
neville power lines from La Grande to 
Baker, Oreg. Whatever the merit of 
some of the other transmission lines may 
be, there is no merit in this particular 
one, the over-all cost of which is said to 
be something over $2,000,000. The lines 
of the Idaho Power Co. are fully ade- 
quate. ; 

I called the Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration in Washington here and asked 
them if they need this line. The answer 
was they do not need it right now but 
they will need it in 1965. I expect to be 
dead and gone by that time, and from 
the general appearance of the Members 
of this House I imagine none of you are 
going to see that line in use when they 
need it. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall support the 
pending amendment. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the requisite number 
of words. 

Mr. Chairman, the pending amend- 
ment, in fact, does not represent any 
real savings in this appropriation bill. 
We are just deceiving ourselves and 
deceiving the people of the country 
who read about this action because 
the funds appropriated in this section, 
which the amendment would reduce, 
are for construction, in other words 
plant investment, A plant investment, 
@ resource which returns a good profit 
to the Government, cannot be con- 
sidered as an expenditure or as non- 
essential spending. It is simply cap- 
ital investment for the future. In fact, 
the adoption of this amendment very 
easily, in my opinion, could result in a 
waste of Government funds, for this 
reason: The Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration is operating a very large in- 
stitution. Two dams are now under con- 
struction. Plans are going along in ad- 
vance for the development of this proj- 
ect for the benefit of the people of the 
United States. When a dam is com- 
pleted it is absolutely necessary to have 
transmission lines available for the 
transmission of the power produced at 
the dam to the manufacturing plants, 
or the dam itself does not return any 
revenue. Now, if we cut off this money 
which will be applied in the construction 
of lines, we throw the timetable out of 
balance. It is quite likely that the dams 
would be completed ahead of time in this 
case, and then the dams would lie idle 
until transmission lines were eventually 
constructed. I do not think that that is 
sound economy; I do not think it is econ- 
omy at all. I think we are just fooling 
about this thing. Let us make genuine 
8 cuts and not cuts of this na- 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Washington. 

Mr. HORAN. Does not the gentleman 
agree that if we throw the construction 
timetable out of joint, so to say, that we 
may have to enter into force contracts 
later on to build them in a hurry, and 
build them much more expensively? 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Yes; I think the 
gentleman from Washington makes an 
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important point there. So far as I am 
concerned, if the program advanced by 
the Bonneville Power Administration is 
moved upward or downward at the dis- 
cretion of the Congress, it is quite all 
right, but the idea of taking out one part 
of the program or reducing it and leav- 
ing the rest of it intact, or otherwise 
juggling the plan, I think is not only 
foolishness, but it is not economy in any 
way. These lines are going to be built, 
let us not be deceived about that. It is 
not a matter of saving any money, be- 
cause the project must be completed for 
the benefit of the country. We need 
the power; the country needs the power 
to be developed out there on the Colum- 
bia River. There is no question about 
that. That question has been resolved 
a long time ago. So far as the idea of 
socialism is concerned, as has been men- 
tioned on the floor here not long ago, the 
Government of the United States is in 
the business of producing hydroelectric 
power on the Columbia River, and the 
investments are tremendous. Whether 
we like it or not, we are in the business, 
and so long as we are in it, let us make 
the business pay. It returns millions 
and millions of dollars into the Federal 
Treasury. If we do not complete the 
system, the revenues cannot come in. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. I yield to the 
gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON: The gentleman 
from California expressed some con- 
cern over the interests of the private 
power people in the Pacific Northwest. 
Can the gentleman from Oregon tell us 
whether he knows of any private power 
concern in the Northwest that is opposed 
to this program? 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. No; I have not 
heard a word from any private power 
people in the Pacific Northwest for sev- 
eral years opposing the completion of the 
power program and the development of 
the Columbia River. We all know in the 
Pacific Northwest that the development 
of electric power on the Columbia River 
must take place if we are going to have 
military security in this country. We 
have to have the capacity to carry on 
the aluminum and the atomic energy 
production, and so on, in that area. So, 
I submit to you, Mr. Chairman, that this 
is not an economy amendment and will 
not and cannot possibly by any stretch 
of the imagination save $5,000,000. It 
just sounds like it, but it is not so. 

The Bonneville Power Administration 
1952 fiscal year program is probably the 
most important program that they have 
presented from the standpoint of the 
over-all economic well-being of the 
entire Pacific Northwest, because it is 
planned to alleviate power shortages that 
may be, in the coming 2 years, the most 
severe ever faced by the region and, what 
is more important at this time, because 
it is based on a sound contribution to 
the national defense. In the latter con- 
nection, there is nothing in the program 
except that required to meet the needs 
of the national defense or essential ci- 
vilian requirements, The full power re- 
quirements of the region have not been 
met for many years. This has been 
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particularly true of southwest Oregon, 
to which the benefits of Federal power 
have been generally denied and are only 
now in prospect, with completion of fa- 
cilities for which money is requested in 
1952. It is only a very few years since 
the citizens of the district I represent 
were up in arms over the inadequate 
power supply. This situation has been 
alleviated to some extent in the Fourth 
Oregon District, but the need for power 
has grown tremendously. 

Such strategic metals as aluminum, 
magnesium, and phosphorus are in the 
headlines as being critical materials 
from the standpoint of national defense, 
and much planning has been done in 
order to supply their power require- 
ments. I must point out that the indus- 
try in my district is equally important 
to the national defense program. Lum- 
ber, for instance, can be considered as 
almost equally essential, along with 
wood-waste plants, plywood plants, and 
others. 

The population of the United States 
over the past 10 years has increased by 
approximately 14 percent. The aver- 
age increase in population in my dis- 
trict has increased many times this over 
the same period, and the need for power 
has increased in proportion. Let me cite 
a few figures: Linn County in my dis- 
trict has increased 76 percent; Lane 
County, 81 percent; Douglas County, 110 
percent; Josephine County, 61 percent; 
Jackson County, 60 percent; Curry 
County, 39 percent; Coos County, 28 
percent. The need of these people for 
power is no less than in other parts of 
the Pacific Northwest but, as I stated 
previously, the benefits of Federal power 
have not extended to these areas. It is 
now planned to provide for this power 
extension. 

At the present time there is a 115,000- 
volt line extending from Albany substa- 
tion through Eugene to the Mapleton 
substation. This facility not only serves 
parts of this general area directly, but 
also provides an interconnection with 
the Mountain States Power Co. in order 
to provide a more balanced service to 
the district. However, this is only a be- 
ginning. There is a 115,000-volt trans- 
mission line now under construction 
from Mapleton to Coos Bay to Gold 
Beach. This is the extreme coastal area 
which is badly in need of additional 
power and which will be provided by 
these lines and associated substations 
as soon as completed. Of equal impor- 
tance, in fact even greater importance, 
are the large transmission lines either 
planned or under construction which 
carry the power from the generating 
plants to the Fourth District. These are 
230,000-volt lines, which are part of the 
= grid system of the Pacific North- 
west. 

To mention a few of these lines, funds 
are requested in the 1952 fiscal year pro- 
gram of the Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration for a line from McNary Dam 
through Big Eddy to Detroit Dam and on 
down to the J. P. Alvey substation near 
Eugene. This is a major line that will 
transmit Grand Coulee power to the 
load center at J. P. Alvey substation, 
from which lines are under construction 
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to Eugene substation, to Springfield, and 
to other points in the general area, This 
line must be completed on time if ade- 
quate power service is to be expected in 
this area. A second line is under con- 
struction from the vicinity of Maupin 
to Detreit Dam, and funds are requested 
in the 1952 fiscal year program to ex- 
tend this line from Maupin to McNary. 
The lines that carry power from Grand 
Coulee Dam and that will carry power 
from McNary Dam into the general 
Portland area are also extremely impor- 
tant inasmuch as they support the 115- 
kilovolt system over ‘which flows much 
of the power that now comes into south- 
ern Oregon. Another line that I should 
mention is that known as the Southwest 
Oregon Service, which will eventually 
be a loop extending from Maupin, Oreg., 
south to Klamath Falls, then west to 
Medford and north to Roseburg, and the 
J. P. Alvey substation which will com- 
plete a major grid loop and add immeas- 
urably to the reliability of service to 
southwest Oregon, 

These lines are all most important to 
Oregon, and to the southwest part of 
Oregon particularly. 


Loads are growing extremely rapidly 


in southwest Oregon, and particularly in 
my district. In December 1950 the load 
in southwest Oregon was 96,000 kilo- 
watts. The Bonneville people estimate 
that by December 1954, when all of these 
facilities that I have mentioned are in 
operation, the load will be 241,000 kilo- 
watts—an increase of 250 percent. This 
load must be served and I most earnest- 
ly hope that nothing will happen to in- 
terfere with the rapid progress of the 
program as planned. 

The people in my area have been 
served generally by private power com- 
panies—the Mountain States Power Co. 
and the California-Oregon Power Co.— 
to the very best of the abilities of these 
companies to serve them. They have in- 
creased power supplies and transmission 
facilities, but even these efforts have not 
resulted in adequate power service in this 
area. It must be supported by the Fed- 
eral system working in conjunction with 
the distributors in the area. It is most 
important that the power systems exist- 
ing in this area be integrated with the 
Federal system because in that way ad- 
ditional firm power becomes available, 
not only in this area but throughout the 
entire region. 

New power supplies will start becom- 
ing available from Detroit Dam and from 
McNary Dam in 1953. A large part of 
the power to become available from these 
dams will be needed in southwest Ore- 
gon. We in southwest Oregon are most 
anxious to do our part in the present 
national emergency, and we are using 
the limited resources available to us to 
forward this effort to the greatest de- 
gree possible, Our contribution will be 
even greater when adequate power sup- 
ply is available to us, and the appropria- 
tions herewith requested by the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration will serve this 
end. 

We need the proposed transmission 
lines, and many more besides. We like- 
wise need more power supply, more proj- 
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ects, that will develop the vast hydro- 
electric potential that exists in the Co- 


lumbia Basin which is our main energy 


base. The potential to serve the region, 
to serve the Nation as a whole, and to 
serve the national defense should be de- 
veloped as rapidly as possible so that po- 
tential loads which should now be served 
can at least be in prospect for the future 
when adequate power supply can be 
made available. At the present time 
there is a far too great proportion of im- 
portant industrial load, as well as utility 
load, that is served on a so-called inter- 
ruptible basis because the over-all power 
program has not progressed at the pace 
that was needed. Even with the most 
accelerated program of power project 
construction, we will still be faced with 
the specter of shut-down industries, un- 
employment, and generally dislocated 
economy if a poor water year should oc- 
cur in the region. The planned program 
for additional power projects can for- 
ever put this difficulty behind us because, 
if sufficient power projects are in opera- 
tion to provide for the entire basic needs 
of the region, then we need not fear the 
period when low water develops. I sin- 
cerely hope that this program will be per- 
mitted to go forward on this basis. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am glad to see the 
Members from the respective districts 
come down in the well and give the in- 
formation as to what is going on in their 
districts. But I want to tell you this: 
We are not going through any economy 
wave on the floor of the House today. 
This committee sat through 6 weeks lis- 
tening to both sides and trying to come 
in with a fair answer. I am satisfied, 
before this year goes out, that you will 
spend maybe $25,000,000 more in the 
Northwest. So, do not cut it $5,000,000, 
because it will show us up in the next 
few months that the House did not know 
what we were talking about. Where 
are they going to get the aluminum com- 
pared with the millions of dollars that 
you are going to spend? In going along 
with this war effort you are being called 
on to spend billions. Where do you 
think we are going to spend it, and where 
do you think we are going to produce 
the things that are needed? A lot of it 
in the Northwest.. Yet we want to cut 
this appropriation $5,000,000. How fool- 
ish we are going to be shown to be in a 
few months. They will be coming in 
here, probably before this bill goes 
through the Senate, and raising appro- 
priations over in the Senate, for the 
Northwest and all over this Nation. They 
will do it for many items in this particu- 
lar department, in the Bureau of Mines, 
the Geological Survey, the Parks, or 
whatever it may be. This Department of 
the Interior is the closest of all depart- 
ments, except the military departments, 
to national defense. You watch from 
now on how the supplements will be 
coming in carrying appropriations of 
more money for national defense. It 
will be through this Interior Depart- 
ment that they will carry on much of the 
work. 

Mr. STOCKMAN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. KIRWAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oregon. 

Mr. STOCKMAN. May I ask the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Interior Department appropriations 
how much money is in the entire In- 
terior Department appropriations bill? 

Mr. KIRWAN. There is only $520,- 
000,000 in this whole bill. 

Mr. STOCKMAN. Will the gentle- 
man advise me how that amount com- 
pares with the money we are spending 
in Europe and the rest of the world? 

Mr. KIRWAN. We are spending bil- 
lions over there. Let me say further to 
the gentleman from Oregon that at least 
$300,000,000 of the $520,000,000 that is 
in this bill is coming directly back to 
the Treasury of the United States. So 
all we are doing in this bill is spending 
$220,000,000 on the greatest country in 
the world, the United States, and that is 
being mostly invested in conserving 
valuable resources. 

Mr. STOCKMAN. Will not the gen- 
tleman agree with me that if we were to 
cut out the entire amount in the In- 
terior Department appropriation bill it 
would not be a drop in the bucket in 
comparison to what we are spending in 
Europe and other parts of the world? 

Mr. KIRWAN. It would not be a drop 
in the bucket compared té what we are 
spending not only in Europe but also 
what we are spending in this country 
for foolish things. What this bill calls 
for is the protection of the forests, the 
soil, the streams, the mines, the alumi- 
num. Everything in this bill is really for 
national defense. 

Mr. STOCKMAN. If we were to save 
the entire $520,000,000, that is, make a 
So-called saving, it still would not be a 
drop in the bucket in comparison to the 
large amounts we are spending on other 
countries in the world? 

Mr. KIRWAN. It would not be a drop 
in the bucket to what we are spending 
on the rest of the world. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KIRWAN. Iyield. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I 
think the gentleman has helped to clarify 
tke issue here considerably by his state- 
ment as to the amount of money that 
is recoverable. Following through on 
that line, I should like to refer the Mem- 
bers of the House to page 172 of the 
appropriation hearings, in connection 
with the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion: 

Mr. NORRELL. After you paid the cost of 
operation and the interest last year, you paid 
in $12,000,000 on the cost of construction; is 
that right? 

Dr. Raver. That is right. 

The total of that surplus to June 30—tnat 
is, for all of our period of operation from 
the beginning, when we did have a big in- 
vestment with very little business, down to 
the present time, when we are using our 
investment just as fast as we can—the total 
net which has been made available to the 
United States Government for whatever pur- 
pose the Treasury wants to use it, but for 


bookkeeping purposes we use this $54,644,061 
net for retirement of debt on our books, 


This is a sound business enterprise and 
it is a good investment not only for the 
development of the resources of the 
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country but for the security of the Na- 
tion as a whole. 

Mr. KIRWAN. I am not down here 
defending anything in Ohio. Ihave said 
every year since I have been chairman 
of the committee handling this bill that 
all that is in this bill for Ohio is the 
wick on the Perry Monument on Lake 
Erie. So you will not find me here say- 
ing, “This is in my district, or it is in the 
State of Ohio.” There is not a quarter 
in this bill for the State of Ohio. From 
being on this committee for 10 years, I 
know pretty well that every dollar that 
is appropriated by the Congress for any 
activity of the Interior Department is 
essential for the national defense. No 
bill which may come to the House for 
your consideration, except for military 
agencies and atomic energy, will be as 
essential to the national defense as this 
bill. So, gentlemen, do what you wish 
with it. It is your country the same as 
it is mine, and I again tell you that, from 
this day on, not a month will pass when 
there will not be a supplemental appro- 
priation bill, They will ask for money 
not only to put back in what you are 
cutting out of this bill, but for more 
money, too, to keep this Government 
going. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, it 
is a pleasure to listen to the distin- 
guished gentleman, the chairman of this 
great subcommittee, giving an all-Amer- 
ican speech on an all-American bill. But 
getting back to what the gentleman from 
Washington has said about $54,000,000 
being brought into the Treasury of the 
United States by Bonneville, it might 
be weil to bring out at this time that 
that revenue comes from two dams only, 
the Cooley Dam and Bonneville Dam 
itself. The third dam which will come 
in and which will have a Bonneville 
account will, of course, be the Hungry 
Horse. We are just getting started in 
the Northwest. We need this power, 
not for ourselves so much, although it 
helps us, that is true, but for the se- 
curity and defense of the United States. 
I was delighted to hear the gentleman 
from Oregon bring out that fact, and 
to hear the gentleman’s corroboration 
of it that this was just a drop in the 
bucket, and that we are spending bil- 
lions of dollars for Europe, but we are 
afraid to spend a few million dollars 
in the development of our own coun- 
try for the benefit of our own people. 

Mr. KIRWAN. I am grateful for the 
gentleman’s statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to call the 
attention of the House to just what the 
situation seems to be in connection with 
this amendment. There is a cut pro- 
posed here of $5,500,000. That will leave 
$62,000,000. The amount allowed last 
year was $40,950,000. They will still have 
just as much new money which is not 
subject to contract authorization pre- 
viously allowed as they had for the cur- 
rent year. 
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What is the situation out there? You 
know, the more you crowd things in an 
ill-considered way the more you run the 
cost of things up. What are they doing 
right now? If you would turn to page 
173 of their own hearings you would find 
this: 

Mr. Jackson. Are you on schedule pretty 
much now, based on the appropriations you 
have received? 


Answer by Dr. Raver: 

No, sir. We are slipping behind in some 
very serious spots. We have just been trying 
to get one of the manufacturers of steel for 
steel towers on schedule. He is unable to get 
his suppiy of steel at this moment; and, if 
he does not get on schedule and get at least 
the foundation steel for us for this line so 
that it can be installed this summer before 
the snows begin to come into the mountain 
passes, we may be a year late in making the 
hook-up with Hungry Horse Dam. 


That is the situation you are in now. 
They are trying to crowd the thing so 
hard that they are building up the cost 
and the thing is being delayed. You are 
going to get more and more of that be- 
cause the demand is going to be absolute 
for this steel for munitions, ammunition, 
and for everything in the nature of 
transportation for the Army and Navy. 
This cut will still leave them just as 
much new money as they had last year, 
and it will still leave the $21,000,000 to 
pay on the contract authorization which 
was allowed last year. Those folks who 
are anxious to build up the Northwest 
should have a little reason as they ap- 
proach thcse things and not try to go 
helter-skelter into everything in such a 
way that it builds the costs of everything 
up and gets nowhere so far as the proj- 
ects that they want are concerned. 

I hope you will support this amend- 
ment and have ah orderly procedure. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word, and ask unan- 
imous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks. : 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Chairman, as the 
older Members know, the Bonneville 
project itself is in my congressional dis- 
trict. I am quite familiar with its oper- 
ation by reason of that fact. 

As a matter of fact, the appropriation 
for this year is not as much as it was last 
year. A great many people are confused 
by reason of the fact that last year we 
had $20,000,000 in contract authoriza- 
tion, which has been eliminated this 
year, Iam advised, and I think the report 
so shows. 

Last year we had $40,950,000, and, in 
addition, contract authorization of 
$20,000,000, which made a total of 
$60,950,000; but this year, without the 
contract authorization, and having to 
pay $20,000,000 on contract authoriza- 
tion for the last year, you will note that 
the appropriation is not excessive. 

As most of you know, the Hanford 
project for the construction of the 
atomic bomb is in this area. It uses a 
large block of the Bonneville power. 
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During the last war we produced alumi- 
num which went into the construction of 
airplanes for approximately one-third of 
those that were produced throughout the 
United States. Without the aluminum 
which was produced in that area we 
would have had great difficulty in carry- 
ing on our operations in the prosecution 
of the war and in rearmament, as we pre- 
tend we are now doing. So this appro- 
priation, which the committee, after 
careful screening, has brought to the at- 
tention of the House, in my judgment, is 
fair. It is a reduction over last year. I 
think it would be a great mistake if we 
were to attempt to reduce by some five 
and one-half million more the amount 
which the committee itself has au- 
thorized. 

I hope that all of you who are inter- 
ested in the development of the indus- 
tries of our country, in the prosecution 
of the war, and in providing hydroelec- 
tric power, which as you know is in short 
supply throughout the Nation, will not 
vote for this amendment. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, if I were politically as- 
tute I would not take the floor here to- 
day, because I know, as well as the rest 
of the Members of this House know, that 
any time we cut a dollar off of any bill 
it is the popular thing back home. 

Also, I am not politically astute be- 
cause I know personally that I will prob- 
ably never get any support from any of 
the northwestern part of the United 
States for many of the things which I 
believe in. There are probably few 
States in the Union that have fewer pro- 
grams in the Department of the Interior 
than the State of Minnesota. There- 
fore, I cannot be accused of being self- 
ish for my district or the constituents 
in my district. 

My constituents, like myself, are in- 
terested in America. This program of 
the Department of the Interior, every- 
where all through this land, is one of 
the most important programs for the 
welfare of this Nation of any program 
that comes before us. The lands of 
Minnesota have been denuded of for- 
ests. Our minerals have been wasted 
because we did not have an active De- 
partment of the Interior. We need all 
the production we can get of some of 
these strategic materials. 

I do not know whether Bonneville 
Dam is going to provide one more ounce 
of aluminum or not, but taking into con- 
sideration the situation in which this 
Nation finds itself today, we cannot af- 
ford to take chances of crippling the 
production of any of these materials, in- 
cluding aluminum. 

I hope the Members of this House will 
seriously consider any thoughts that 
they have of being penny-wise and 
pound-foolish in eliminating needed ap- 
propriations for the Department of the 
Interior. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. FORD]. 

The question was taken; and on & 
division (demanded by Mr. JACKSON of 
oe there were—ayes 89, noes 
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Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chair 
appointed as tellers Mr. JACKSON of 
Washington and Mr. Forp. 

The Committee again divided; and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
110, noes 91. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The clerk read as follows: 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 

Appropriations of the Bonneville Power 
Administration shall be available to carry 
out all the duties imposed upon the Admin- 
istrator pursuant to law, including not to 
exceed $40,000 for services as authorized by 
section 15 of the act of August 2, 1946 (5 
U. S. C. 55a), including such services at 
rates not to exceed $100 per diem for individ- 
uals; purchase of not to exceed 16 passenger 
motor vehicles of which 12 shall be for re- 
placement only; and purchase (not to exceed 
2) of aircraft. Appropriations made here- 
in to the Bonneville Power Administration 
shall be available in one fund, except that 
the appropriation herein made for operation 
and maintenance shall be available only for 
the service of the current fiscal year. 

Not to exceed 12 percent of the appropria- 
tion for construction herein made for the 
Bonneville Power Administration shall be 
available for construction work by force ac- 
count or on a hired-labor basis, except in 
case of emergencies, local in character, so 
declared by the Bonneville Power Adminis- 
trator, 


Mr. REES of Kansas, Mr, Chairman, 
I make a point of order against the lan- 
guage appearing in the bill beginning 
with line 24, page 5, and continuing 
through to line 12, page 6, on the ground 
it is legislation on an appropriation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. Jackson] 
desire to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, all of the language contained 
in the point of order raised by the gen- 
tleman from Kansas is authorized by law 
under the Bonneville Project Act and 
other acts and amendments to the origi- 
nal Bonneville Project Act and may be 
found in Sixteenth United States Code, 
section 825. For example, there is con- 
tained in the area covered by the gen- 
tleman’s point of order the authority 
with reference to the purchase of auto- 
mobiles. This is contained in general 
authorizing legislation that is applicable 
to all departments of Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman 
from Kansas be more specific with refer- 
ence to the language that he deems to 
be legislation on an appropriation bill? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
the language in line 4, beginning with the 
word “including” and ending with the 
word “individuals” in line 5 is certainly 
without authorization and for that rea- 
son the entire paragraph, in my judg- 
ment, is legislation on an appropriation 
bill and not authorized. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr, 
Chairman, in response to the gentleman's 
contention at that point, may I say that 
Public Law 600 of the Seventy-ninth 
Congress specifically authorizes the De- 


partment to do this very thing. 

The CHAIRMAN. It authorizes the 
department to pay at the rate of $100 
per diem? 
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Mr. JACKSON of Washington. That 
is right. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman 
from Washington explain to the Chair 
the reason for carrying it in the appro- 
priation bill itself, if it is authorized? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Un- 
less the Committee on Appropriations 
each year authorizes a specific amount, 
they have no authority to spend any 
money for this purpose. In other words, 
existing law gives the department the 
authority to pay per diem expenses to 
individuals but the amount as to what 
should be paid is left to the discretion of 
the Committee on Appropriations, and 
the committee from time to time has 
changed the amount. I will be glad to 
read from Fifth United States Code, 
section 55a, as follows: 

The head of any department, when author- 
ized in an appropriation or other act, may 
yrocure the temporary (not in excess of 1 
year) or intermittent services of experts or 
consultants or organizations thereof, 


I think that section clearly leaves it to 
Congress, and Congress has to act each 
year for the simple reason that the au- 
thority to make the payment is limited 
to a maximum of 1 year, 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
may I add this further? It would occur 
to me then it is an attempt by law 
to change the Rules of the House and 
that certainly cannot be done. So, we 
2775 have legislation on an appropriation 


The CHAIRMAN. For the informa- 
tion of the gentleman from Kansas the 
Chair will read from the United States 
Code, title 5, on page 79, section 35a: 

Temporary employment of experts or con- 
sultant:; rte of compensation: 

The head of any department, when author- 
ized in an appropriation or other act, may 
procure the temporary (not in excess of 1 
year) or intermittent services of experts or 
consultants or organizations thereof, in- 
cluding stenographic reporting services, by 
contract and in such cases such service shall 
be without regard to the civil service and 
classification laws (but as to agencies subject 
to sections * * * at rates not in excess 
of the per diem equivalent of the highest 
rte payable under said sections, unless 
other rates are specifically provided in the 
appropriation or other law) and except in 
the case of stenographic reporting services 
by organizations without regard to section 
5 of title 41. 


Mr. TABER. Might I be allowed to 
make a suggestion, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be 
pleased to hear the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. TABER. It is the duty of the leg- 
islative committees to bring in legisla- 
tion that will fix the rate of compensa- 
tion. A limitation by a Committee on 
Appropriations can be made restricting 
the amount below the statutory amount. 
But when you come by a statute to au- 
thorize the Committee on Appropriations 
to bring in legislation, it is utterly void, 
because the rules of the House provide 
that the Committee on Appropriations 
shall not bring in legislation. This not 
being a limitation or anything of that 
kind, it is clearly legislation and not in 
order on this bill. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. If the 
Chair will permit me to speak further, of 
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course the answer to the statement of 
the gentleman from New York is that 
the argument does not apply when the 
Committee on Appropriations has been 
authorized by another basic law, and 
that law itself contemplates the very 
possibility which has arisen here., 
namely, that from time to time rates 
would have to be fixed each year as to 
the amount that should be paid on a 
per diem basis. The argument the gen- 
tleman from New York has advanced has 
no application in this instance because 
specific authorizing legislation has cov- 
ered this part of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. As the Chair un- 
derstands, there is no per diem ceiling 
fixed in the provision to which the 
Chair has alluded. The gentleman from 
New York mentions a ceiling, and then 
the authority of the committee to place 
a limitation under that ceiling. Does the 
gentleman from New York know of some 
ceiling provided in law for per diem pay? 

Mr. TABER. I do not, but there is 
legislation to fix the rate of pay, and the 
authority contained in the legislation 
would not give the Committee on Ap- 
propriations jurisdiction because the 
jurisdiction of the committee is gov- 
erned by the rules of the House. You 
cannot change the rules of the House 
by legislation, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York is correct that you can- 
not change the rules of the House by 
legislation, but the language referred to 
by the Chair seems to authorize beyond 
any doubt the per diem payment by this 
service to individuals. There does not 
appear to be any ceiling fixed upon what 
the payment per day may be. So it ap- 
pears to the Chair that the language 
contained in the bill in line 4 through 
“individuals” in line 5 on page 6 is ac- 
tually in the form of a limitation. 
Therefore, the Chair overrules the point 
of order made by the gentleman from 
Kansas. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. REES of Kansas: 
On page 5, line 24, strike out all language 
down to and including line 12 on page 6. 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
this amendment seeks to strike out the 
paragraph in this bill that appropriates 
an extra $40,000 to be used to pay cer- 
tain appointees as much as $100 per day. 
I listened very carefully to the state- 
ment of the chairman of this great sub- 
committee. I appreciate his view when 
he suggests that the expenditure of hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars as against 
millions it seems comparatively small. 
I am now talking of a figure that may 
also seem comparatively small to some 
of you, but is $40,000. The item is not 
small. Furthermore, I do not think its 
expenditure is justified. 

Furthermore, I call your attention to 
the fact that this is not the only item 
of this kind in this bill. There are more 
right in this bill. I think you are going 
to find similar provisions in other bills. 
This comes about because an act was ap- 
proved 2 or 3 years ago that said in sub- 
stance, persons outside civil service may 
be hired on per diem basis at salaries 
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at a not higher rate than those receiving 
highest salaries under classified service. 
This is about $43 or $44 per day. It also 
provides, and here is where you break 
the ceiling, the Appropriations Com- 
mittee could approve payments of as 
much as $100 per day. Of course, all 
expenses are in addition thereto. I re- 
mind you these appointees are not re- 
quired to qualify under civil service. 
They are clear outside of jurisdiction of 
civil service. The Civil Service Commit- 
tee of the House did approve legislation 
permitting employment of a limited 
number of persons above ceilings but 
made definite requirements that had to 
be met by such persons. 

Mr. Chairman, there is certainly noth- 
ing in this bill that says one word about 
the qualifications or requirements with 
respect to those who may be paid as 
much as $100 per day. Here is what the 
bill provides with respect to this particu- 
lar item: 

Appropriations of the Bonneville Power 
Administration shall be available to carry 
out all the duties imposed by law, including 
not to exceed $40,000 for services as author- 
ized by section 15 of the act of August 2, 
1946 (5 U. S. C. 55a) including such serv- 
ices at rates not to exceed $100 per diem for 
individuals. 


Nothing there about the kind or quali- 
fications of the individuals. Nothing 
about how long they may work. Just 
that they are to be paid not more than 
$100. Now look at the report. There is 
nothing at all in the report of this great 
committee supposed to describe the con- 
tents of the bill. The same thing ap- 
lies to other sections in this bill, in other 
bureaus where you seek to pay a few 
extra people at the rate of $100 per day. 

There is nothing in the bill or in the 
report to say how they are to qualify for 
those jobs. Read the hearings, if you 
will, and point out to me where anyone 
testified before your great committee 
telling you of the need for these individ- 
uals and for this extra $40,000, or telling 
what the qualifications of the individuals 
wouid be. What requirements would be 
met in order to qualify for receiving $100 
per day? About the only testimony you 
will find is that they may need some 
engineers for part-time service. Of 
course, they can get them now on a per 
diem basis at the rate of $16,000 per year. 
The difference is that in the latter group 
they would have to meet certain qualifi- 
cations provided by law. 


Here you propose to pay $100 a day 


and do it without even qualifying the 
individuals for this job. 

As I said you do this thing again in 
other parts of this bill. This is only a 
start. Turn to page 12. There you agree 
to pay $100 to some additional people 
in the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

Turn to page 19 and you will find they 
are doing the same thing again, except 
there is more of it. There you propose 
$60,000 for additional individuals at 
$100 per day. 

After the camel gets his nose under 
the tent, of course he crawls onin. Here 
you are going to hire extra individuals 
in this great agency of ours across the 
board for $100 a day without even indi- 
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cating their requirements or any quali- 
fications. I feel. quite sure this great 
department of government does not ex- 
pect to employ additional attorneys. I 
am informed there are more than 200 
lawyers in this agency at the present 
time. Here you propose to pay $100 a day, 
which on the basis of 6 days a week 
amounts to $600 a week. My amend- 
ment provides that little extra clause in 
it that you must not go above the high- 
est amount paid under civil service, 
which is between $43 and $45 a day. I 
think this is fair. I do not think either 
the committee or the Bureau has made 
a case to support the payment of $100 
to the extra individuals. If this extra 
employment is really needed, we should 
know in what particular places their 
services are required, what professional 
or other qualifications will be required, 
and why they should not be required to 
comply with civil service qualifications. 
Requirements ‘are set up for less im- 
portant jobs. Why not do it here? 

You would not give a man a 14 rating 
or a 12 rating, unless you showed that 
he is qualified. You do not qualify the 
people at all under this bill—not a bit 
of it. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield to the 
distinguished gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. NORRELL. Did I understand the 
gentleman to say that there had been 
no hearings on this subject at all? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. No definite in- 
formation on this particular item in the 
Bonneville Dam. You might find it on 
some others, but not on this one except 
in generalities. 

Mr. NORRELL. If the gentleman 
will turn to page 1756 of the hearings 
he will find the testimony on the admin- 
istrative provisions. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I am talking 
about the Bonneville Dam now. They 
are the ones you are going to have to 
qualify. The hearings do not indicate 
standards of qualification. 

Mr. NORRELL. There were hearings 
on the change of language to give them 
the $100 a day. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Oh, yes; the 
law provides it, all right, but you do not 
qualify these people. That is what Iam 
talking about. You do not say what the 
qualifications are—not at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas has expired. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the members of 
the committee will not feel that I am 
coming into the well of the House to ad- 
dress them, thinking I am an expert on 
these problems. Because I know I am 
not. We had this in the committee last 
year and before. The witnesses told the 
committee why they needed these men. 
Let me put this situation to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Suppose you went to an engineering 
school and finished your course of study. 
Suppose you were the tops in your class 
and were voted the most likely to suc- 
ceed and that you have something that 
the Government wants, Suppose your 
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fee is $100 a day. You are not going to 
go out and go on the Government payroll 
for $25 or $50 a day, but you have the 
brains and the ability that they want. 
That has been explained to me at least 
five times when I asked that question of 
the Administrator of Bonneville, and we 
have had it in the hearings year after 
year until I thought the Congress was 
sick of listening to it. The testimony is 
there telling you why this is necessary 
and Dr. Raver explained it, I think, 
through three straight years. He ex- 
plained that somebody had some ability 
that they—his regular employees—did 
not have, and he is an engineer himself. 
That is why they hired these men at $100 
a day. How will you know a year in ad- 
vance if you want him, or who you may 
want until some particular case comes 
up for action? 

That is why he hires them and that is 
why we have to have this provision. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, KIRWAN. I yield. 

Mr, REES of Kansas. You have 
$40,000 in this particular item for the 
Bonneville Dam, is that correct? 

Mr. KIRWAN. That is correct. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. That is one 
agency. How many do you expect to 
employ? 

Mr. KIRWAN. He may not use one 
of them. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. But when you 
came to the amount of $40,000 in your 
hearings, would it not have been well 
to have some kind of record that we 
could have based that on? 

Mr. KIRWAN. Yes; they had that in 
detail in 3 years of hearings where Dr. 
Raver explained why he wanted that 
money. It has been in the record for 
years. He might not use a penny of it, 
but with the war crisis going on, over- 
night he might want a half a dozen en- 
gineers. Is he going to come back to 
Congress and get a supplemental to get 
the privilege to hire these men? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Another thing 
with reference to this agency: That 
agency can go out and make contracts 
in addition to this thing, and hire people 
at whatever they want to. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Yes; up to $100 a day. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. That is an- 
other thing. You hire engineers at these 
high prices. That is something else we 
will get into later on, but it seems to me 
where you can be allowed to make these 
contracts you are just throwing it wide 
open. 

Mr. KIRWAN. No. They have attor- 
neys down there to draw the contracts 
on all these things. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. And spend 
thousands and thousands of dollars in 
another spot. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I yield. 

Mr. FOGARTY. The same thing per- 
tained in the bill we just passed here last 
week. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Rees] offered the same amendment in 
the Mediation and Conciliation Service, 
where the House cut the daily rate from 
$75 to $50 a day. For this purpose the 
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Mediation and Conciliation had $50,000 
last year ard did not spend a dime. It 
was returned to the Treasury. But it 
was there for that specific purpose, that 
when they got up against an emergency 
and needed qualified men, they could get 
men who could ke depended upon. I 
am not a lawyer, and I do not think the 
gentleman is, but the lawyers have told 
me that when they are in court and 
they want technical experts to testify in 
the medical field or in the engineering 
field they sometimes pay them not only 
$100 but $200 a day. That is not exorbi- 
tant. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Yes. If anyone ever 
sat on a jury in any courtroom in the 
United States and saw an expert come 
in there, whether it was for a corpora- 
tion or what it was for, you would know 
that it cost from $500 to $1,000. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I called atten- 
tion a while ago to the fact that you do 
not qualify any experts under this bill 
at all. 

Mr. KIRWAN. No. We do not know 
what kind of an expert he will want. If 
he wants to go out and hire someone 
when occasion demands it, he has got a 
short time only to doit. But as the gen- 
tleman from Rhode Island [Mr. Focsrty] 
said, they had permission to hire spe- 
cialists in the bill last year, and they did 
not use a dime of it. There was no neces- 
sity to use it. No case came up. So they 
turned it back to the Treasury. But if 
they needed it, it was there. They are 
not spending the money simply because 
it is in the bill. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. But do we not 
have a right to be protected and know 
that these people are cualified? 

Mr. KIRWAN. Can you get any bet- 
ter protection than that? They did not 
spend the money. Is there any bettcr 
protection than honesty? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. No; of course 
not. 

Mr. KIRWAN. The gentleman from 
Rhode Island said they did not spend one 
dime, and that is the greatest protection 
in the world. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I appreciate 
honesty, but let us qualify it. 

Mr. KIRWAN. They are not spend- 
ing this money where it is not needed. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I love my good friend, 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. REES] 
and I have served with him many times 
on committees, but I think he is misin- 
formed about the record of the hear- 
ings. First, he said the committee did 
not give much consideration to this 
matter. If he will look at page 1756, part 
2 of the hearings, he will see that the 
committee went into this matter very 
thoroughly. The gentleman from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. NORRELL] gave very careful 
consideration to it. Starting on page 
1758 the gentleman will find a detailed 
justification of the $100 per diem item, 
which the gentleman now seeks to strike 
out along with other language. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I 
yield. 
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Mr. NORRELL. This is one item that 
we went into very thoroughly, and the 
reason we took the action we did was to 
place the technicians hired on a special 
basis, on the same basis as the Corps of 
Army Engineers, for instance. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. The 
gentleman is correct. It is a standard 
provision that applies to other items in 
the appropriation bill, where the serv- 
ices of outstanding professional people 
are required. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I 
yield, 

Mr. ROONEY. Is it not a fact that 
about 70 percent of the money used for 
this purpose is to hire accountants to 
disclose rate structures for the benefit of 
the private utility companies? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I un- 
derstand that a substantial part of it 
is used for the purpose of financial audit 
by a firm of private accountants such 
as Arthur Anderson Co., of Chicago. Not 
only that, but in the Pacific Northwest 
they are building some of the biggest 
transmission grid lines that have ever 
been built, and they must hire, from time 
to time, men from private engineering 
consulting firms, from the universities, 
and eminent electrical engineers who 
have specific specialized knowledge in 
this field. 

Not only that, but Bonneville Power 
makes available their engineers to the 
private utilities to work out very difficult 
engineering problems. Just the other 
day, last week in fact, the Bonneville 
Power Administration laid a cable in the 
San Juan Islands, State of Washington, 
the longest cable that has ever been laid 
under water for the amount of power 
that will be carried by that cable. It 
required the hiring of professional people 
by private engineering companies to 
make sure that an efficient job was done. 

When you are building dams like 
Grand Coulee, the largest dam in the 
world, the Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration and the Bureau of Reclamation 
would be condemned by the Congress of 
the United States if they did not hire 
competent engineers to do the job of 
designing the dam and transmission fa- 
cilities. If it is prudent for private 
power qualified, professional assistance, 
it follows that it is equally prudent for 
the Federal Government to do so. If, 
however, the Government had not been 
careful and a line broke down and they 
had a request in here for some funds to 
take care of the loss then Congress would 
ask: “Why did they not go out and get 
a good man from private industry who 
knew something about the job that had 
to be done?” It seems to me we went 
into this very carefully under the able 
questioning of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. NORRELL]. This is the same 
standard provision that applies in the 
case of the Army engineers. 

I hope that under all the circum- 
stances the Committee will vote the 
amendment down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Kansas, 
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The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Rees of Kan- 
sas) there were—ayes 57, noes 59. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose, and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. MILLs, chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 3790) making appropriations for 
the Department of the Interior for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, and for 
other purposes, had come to no resolu- 
tion thereon. 


VERMONT AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


Mr. POAGE. ifr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consert for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (S. 271) to 


. authorize the transfer to the Vermont 


Agricultural College of certain lands in 
Addison County, Vt., for agricultural 
purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
Agriculture is authorized and directed to 
transfer and convey to the Vermont Agricul- 
tural College, a State-owned corporation, 
upon acceptance by said agricultural col- 
lege, without cost, the real property com- 
prising 942.42 acres, more or less, of the 
United States Morgan Horse Farm located in 
Addison County, town of Weybridge, Vt., and 
such of the personal property of this station 
as may be agreed upon, in writing, by the 
Secretary of Agriculture and the dean of the 
Vermont Agricultural College. Such real and 
personal property and research records shall 
be transferred upon the express condition 
that they shall be used by the Vermont Agri- 
cultural College for the benefit of agricul- 
ture for such period as may be agreed upon 
by the Secretary and the said college at the 
time of transfer. Deeds to the property con- 
veyed pursuant to this act shall contain a 
reservation to the United States of all gas, 
oil, coal, and other minerals and all fission- 
able materials as may be found in such lands 
and the right to the use of the lands for 
extracting and removing same. 

The authority herein contained shall ex- 
pire on June 30, 1951, unless, prior to such 
expiration date, the dean of the Vermont 
Agricultural College shall have notified the 
Secretary of Agriculture of the acceptance of 
the lands and other property of the station 
under the terms of this act. 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Poace: Strike 
out all after the enacting clause and insert 
the following: 

“That the Secretary of Agriculture is au- 
thorized and directed to transfer and convey 
to the Vermont Agricultural College, a State- 
owned corporation, upon acceptance by said 
agricultural college, without cost, the real 
property comprising nine hundred forty-two 
and forty-two one-hundredths acres, more 
or less, of the United States Morgan Horse 
Farm located in Addison County, town of 
Weybridge, Vt., and such of the personal 
property of this station as may be agreed 
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upon, in writing, by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and the dean of.the Vermont Agri- 
cultural College. Such real and personal 
property and research records shall be trans- 
ferred upon the express condition that they 
shall be used by the Vermont Agricultural 
College for the benefit of agriculture for 
such period as may be agreed upon by the 
Secretary, and the said college at the time 
of transfer. Deeds to the property conveyed 
pursuant to this act shall contain (1) a pro- 
vision providing that the property shall re- 
vert to the United States if the property is 
used for any purpose other than for the 
benefit of agriculture, and (2) a reservation 
to the United States of all gas, oll, coal, and 
other minerals and fissionable materials as 
may be found in such lands and the right 
to use the lands for ertracting and removing 
same. 

“The authority herein contained shall ex- 
pire on June 30, 1951, unless, prior to such 
expiration date, the dean of the Vermont 
Agricultural College shall have notified the 
Secretary of Agriculture of the acceptance 
of the lands and other property of the station 
under the terms of this act.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on 
the Judiciary may have until midnight 
tonight to file a report on the bill, H. R. 
3692. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


VIEWS OF ERLE COCKE, JR., NATIONAL 
COMMANDER OF THE AMERICAN 
LEGION 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, if 
there is any segment of our population in 
a position to speak for the American 
people, it is those men and women who 
followed the Stars and Stripes through 
two world wars, many of whom are again 
serving their country in the so-called 
police action in Korea. 

These veterans represent a true cross- 
section of the American people for they 
are from all walks in life, various re- 
ligious faiths and racial origins, as well 
as being Democrats and Republicans. 

These veterans are organized into 
several great veteran organizations that 
have a combined membership of nearly 
9,000,000 citizens. 

In Tampa, Fla., on April 23, Erle 
Cocke, Jr., national commander of the 
American Legion, reflected the views of 
millions of American citizens when he 
Said: 

Military decisions must govern the meth- 
ods and tactics of defeating the enemy. This 
is no job for swivel chair politicians or 


striped-pants diplomats. This is a job for 
soldiers. 
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Today here in Washington Com- 
mander in Chief Charles C. Ralls, of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, reinforced the words of the na- 
tional Legion commander when he de- 
manded the replacement of Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson with a successor 
who can command the genuine support 
of both Democrats and Republicans as 
a necessary prelude to the reestablish- 
ment of a bipartisan policy. 

In asking President Truman to dis- 
miss Dean Acheson, Commander in 
Chief Ralls said: 

The current conflict of opinions between 
Congress and the State Department and 
Acheson's manifest inability to win the sup- 
port of the American people have produced 
a degree of disunity that strikes at the very 
foundation of our hopes for victory over 
the Communist menace to world peace. 


Commander Ralls continued by say- 


Soviet Russia has always employed the 
divide and conquer technique to destroy its 
enemies. As long as we remain divided on 
our foreign principles and objectives, we 
are guilty of giving aid and comfort to our 
Communist enemies— 


He said. 

The national leader of the VFW de- 
clared that millions of Americans have 
clearly indicated their lack of confidence 
in Secretary Acheson and he said this 
attitude will continue to handcuff the 
Nation’s effort to combat aggression on 
all fronts as long as Mr. Acheson re- 
mains head of our State Department. 

Mr. Speaker, the statements by the 
national commanders of the American 
Legion and the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
are not emotional outbursts resulting 
from the Truman-MacArthur contro- 
versy. Their statements are based on 
actions taken at their national con- 
ventions, assembled last year, when 
they condemned the policies of the De- 
partment of State which they declared 
were endangering the very existence of 
our beloved country. 

Mr. Speaker, I agree with these two 
great veteran leaders that Dean Acheson 
should be removed immediately. In the 
minds of millions of Americans he is a 
symbol of disunity. Recent polls of pub- 
lic opinion reveal the undeniable fact 
that a great percentage of the American 
people have lost faith in Dean Acheson. 
Therefore, as long as he remains in 
office, the American people can expect 
nothing but bitter controversies, politi- 
cal dissensions, and continued confusion 
in our efforts to meet the challenge of 
world communism. 

Dean Acheson did not turn his back on 
Alger Hiss—it is the time for the Ameri- 
can people to turn their backs on Dean 
Acheson—the symbol of disunity. 


TREATMENT OF POWERS OF APPOINT- 


MENT FOR ESTATE AND GIFT TAX PUR- 
POSES 


Mr. LYLE, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 206, Rept. No. 374), 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered to be printed: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
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into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 2084) relating to the treat- 
ment of powers of appointment for estate 
and gift tax purposes. That after general 
debate, which shali be confined to the bill 
and continue not to exceed 2 hours, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, the bill 
shall be considered as having been read for 
amendment. No amendment shall be in or- 
der to said bill except amendments offered 
by the direction of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, and said amendments shall be in 
order, any rule of the House to the contrary 
notwithstanding. At the conclusion of the 
consideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. 


DISPLACED PERSONS ACT OF 1948 


Mr. MITCHELL, from the Committee 
on Rules, reported the following privi- 
leged resolution (H. Res. 207, Rept. No. 
375), which was referred to the House 
Calendar and ordered to be printed: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in or- 
der to move that the House resolve itself in- 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 3576) to amend the Displaced 
Persons Act of 1948, as amended. That after 
general debate which shall be confined to 
the bill and continue not to exceed 1 hour, 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the 5- 
minute rule. At the conclusion of the con- 
sideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final pas- 
sage without intervening motion except one 
motion to recommit. 


AGRICULTURAL WORKERS FROM FOR- 
EIGN COUNTRIES 


Mr. McCARTHY (at the request of Mr. 
MITCHELL) was given permission to file 
minority views on H. R. 3283. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Crawrorp] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

CONTROL OF MARGINS ON COMMODITY 
EXCHANGES 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, some 
time ago on the House floor, an exchange 
took place in which an attempt was made 
to fix party responsibility for the defeat 
of a provision in the original draft of 
the Defense Production Act which would 
have given the President the authority 
to fix margin requirements for trading 
on the commodity exchanges. 

During that discussion, familiar 
charges were repeated about speculation 
on the commodity exchanges and the 
conclusion was drawn that this specula- 
tion was a factor in increasing com- 
modity prices and the cost of living. 

Without saying whether Democrats or 
Republicans were responsible for the de- 
feat of the effort to increase the Govern- 
ment's authority over the commodity ex- 
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changes, I want to say that I supported 
the amendment to the Defense Produc- 
tion Act for deletion of the commodity 
exchange provision. I did so after con- 
sidered judgment and I would do so again 
under s milar circumstances. 

Bear in mind please, that the proposal 
we are talking about was not a proposal 
to put the commodity exchanges out of 
business because of the speculation 
wich takes place on them. Nobody, so 
far as I know, has said that the com- 
modity exchanges should be closed. On 
the contrary, even the Department of 
Agriculture, which has been the princi- 
pal proponent for control of margins for 
futures trading on the exchanges, agrees 
that the exchanges serve a useful pur- 
pose. This is attested by many state- 
ments from Department officials. The 
question comes down to the advisability 
of giving the Government more power 
over the exchanges, including giving the 
Government the authority to raise mar- 
gins, or lower margins, on the theory 
that speculation does have a vital influ- 
ence upon commodity prices. 

Chief Justice Taft, in delivering the 
opinion of the Supreme Court in the case 
of the United States v. The New York 
Coffee and Sugar Exchange, Inc. (263 
U. S. 611) said: 

The usefulness and legality of sales for fu- 
ture delivery, and of furnishing an exchange 
where under well-defined limitations and 
the rules the business can be carried on, 
have been fully recognize! by this court, 
* * * ‘Those who have studied the eco- 
nomic effect of such exchanges for eontracts 
for future deliveries generally agree that 
they stabilize prices in the long run instead 
of promoting their fluctuation, 


Like William Howard Taft, I maintain 
that the rise or fall of commodity prices, 
for any but very brief periods, simply 
reflects market conditions, In a free 
market, prices cannot but reflect sup- 
ply and demand. The exchanges simply 
mirror these prices. 

What then is the function of the com- 
modity exchanges? They serve two pri- 
mary purposes: 

First. They show accurately what 
prices are from hour to hour and day 
to day. 

Second. They serve as insurance for 
the elements of an industry which does 
not wish to speculate, but which wish to 
make their profits out of the services 
they perform. 

The advantage of a place where any- 
one interested can readily obtain accu- 
rate and up-to-date information on com- 
modity prices should not have to be 
spelled out, 

If there is any question about the im- 
portance of this function of the ex- 
changes, I refer you only to the recent 
experience on the cotton exchanges, 
The general ceiling price regulation, is- 
sued on January 26, resulted in the clos- 
ing of the cotton exchanges until March 
8. The cotton exchanges opened on 
March 8 following the issuance by OPS 
of specific price ceilings on upland cot- 
ton and a supplementary regulation 
which fxed ceilings for futures trading. 

During the period from January 26 to 
March 8 the entire cotton trade was 
paralyzed. The general price ceiling 
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was such that no one knew what the 
price of cotton was supposed to be. The 
producers of cotton could not sell their 
cotton; merchants could not quote prices 
to mills, nor mills to their purchasers, 
The holders of contracts on the ex- 
ckanges could not fulfill their contracts. 
Everything was at a standstill until the 
exchanges opened. 

The exchanges now are doing their 
best to function but, as the cotton indus- 
try informed OPS, it is difficult for any 
industry to function in a Government 
strait-jacket. I am of the opinion that 
price ceilings on raw cotton and some 
other agricultural commodities will 
prove unworkable and eventually will be 
lifted. Meanwhile, the ceilings will have 
failed in their primary purpose of pre- 
venting inflation and much damage will 
have resulted to the industries affected. 

It, however, is not my purpose today 
to discuss price ceilings on agricultural 
commodities. I intend to confine my- 
self primarily to the proposal recently 
talked about on the House floor—the 
proposal to give the Government the au- 
thority to fix margins for trading on the 
exchanges, and to explain the reasons 
for my attitude. 

As I have stated, the recent experience 
with the cotton exchanges has demon- 
strated the purpose which the exchanges 
serve as the authentic source of price in- 
formation. Before leaving this point I 
would like also to state what happened 
in World War I. The cotton exchanges 
closed after war began and remained 
closed for several months. During this 
period, prices of cotton varied widely 
over the Cotton Belt. They even varied 
from locality to locality. With the ex- 
changes closed, nobody knew what prices 
were. 

Now let me return to the second of the 
primary purposes of a commodity mar- 
ket—to serve as insurance for the ele- 
ments of the industry which does not 
wish to speculate. 

Let me illustrate how this insurance 
works. It is called hedging. For ex- 
ample, a grain merchant buys wheat 
from producers and sells an equivalent 
amount of wheat in the futures market. 
When he sells the wheat he bought from 
farmers, he buys back his futures con- 
tract, thus closing out the transaction. 

If the wheat he bought declines in 
price before he sells it, he loses on this 
transaction, but he gains an equivalent 
amount on his futures transactions. 

Such an operation, simply stated, is 
hedging. The merchant referred to is 
protecting himself, through the medium 
of the market, from speculative risks in 
the market. 

Since the merchant is protected, he 
can borrow from 80 to 85 percent of the 
value of his wheat from the banks at a 
comparatively low rate of interest. 
Similarly, the millers of flour protect 
themselves on their wheat stocks 
through hedging and consequently can 
finance their operations at a compara- 
tively low cost. Other elements in the 
industry, including the producers, avail 
themselves of the insurance afforded by 
the exchanges. 

Someone may say, however, as they 
have said many times in the past: “We 
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do not wish to interfere with legitimate 
hedging. We want the legitimate op- 
erator to be protected. The villain we 
are after is the speculator.” 

That sounds good. It has the virtue 
of all flat and simple statements. Let 
us explore this matter somewhat further 
and see if we can drive out speculation 
and protect the man who simply wishes 
to hedge and protect himself. 

How does a commodity market op- 
erate? How does it afford the operator 
who wishes to hedge the protection he 
wants and which we wish to give him? 

If a market is to afford this protec- 
tion, someone must be available to buy 
and to sell whenever cotton, or grain, 
or any other commodity which is of- 
fered on an exchange. If a cotton mer- 
chant, for example, wishes to sell a 
futures contract, someone must be ready 
to buy it. If he wishes to buy a futures 
3 someone must be ready to sell 


If we drive out speculation, we are 
likely to destroy the commodity mar- 
kets. The speculation in these markets 
enables the hedging operator to buy 
when he wishes to buy, or sell when he 
wishes. If there is no speculation in the 
market, hedging—which everyone wants 
to protect—would be impossible. Two 
persons, one wishing to sell and one 
wishing to buy, are necessary for a 
transaction on the futures exchanges. 
There is not enough so-called legitimate 
hedging on the futures exchanges for a 
commodity market to furnish price in- 
surance for hedgers. Speculation in the 
market means that at almost all times 
there are buyers and sellers in the mar- 
ket and that a transaction will be con- 
summated in a matter of minutes. 

We may sit in moral judgment on 
speculation on the exchanges, but I 
would like to point out that the element 
of speculation is present in almost every 
business transaction. If the Members 
of this House will refiect a moment, I am 
certain they can recollect some business 
transactions which they have entered 
into which were speculative. Almost 
every purchase of real estate, or any 
other investment, has a speculative 
character, I do not have to belabor this 
point. It is obvious. 

I might also point out that many 
speculative exchange transactions are 
in reality investments and are long term 
in nature. If a man with money to in- 
vest thinks the price of wheat is going 
up, I see no reason why he should not 
buy wheat, either on the futures ex- 
changes, or wheat from farmers. But 
that simply is a personal expression of 
opinion. I am not attempting to defend 
speculation as such on the exchanges, 
I am simply trying to point out the 
function which the speculation has in 
exchange operations, and that if we want 
the exchanges to exist there must be 
speculation. 

The late Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, one of the country’s great jur- 
ists, said: 

Speculation is the self-adjustment of so- 
clety to the probable. * * * Its value-is 
well known as a means of avoiding or miti- 
gating catastrophes, equalizing prices, anc 
providing for periods of want. 
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This, of course, does not dispose of 
the proposal that the Government be 
given power to regulate margins on the 
exchanges. The Government argues 
that it does not wish to stop speculation 
but to controlit. There is no more effec- 
tive instrument of control than the con- 
trol of margins. If margins are in- 
creased substantially, the volume of 
trading, including speculation—and 
hedging—in a commodity, naturally will 
decline. 

The whole question comes down as to 
which is to be the judge of the margin 
required for a futures transaction, the 
exchange or the Government? 

Frankly, I am inclined to think that 
the exchange knows more about its own 
business than the Government. The 
Government’s case is that speculation 
has been a sizable factor in the recent 
increase in commodity prices. I have 
seen no proof of this contention. 

If we grant that speculation on the 
commodity exchanges is a big reason for 
the rise in farm prices, how do we ac- 
count for the increase in other commodi- 
ties not traded in on the exchanges? 

Since Korea, farm prices have ad- 
vanced about 21 percent, but the price 
of industrial raw materials—few of 
which are traded in on the exchanges— 
have advanced about 50 percent. Tin, 
which is not traded in on the exchanges, 
has risen about 138 percent; lead nearly 
50 percent; aluminum 78 percent; chem- 
icals about 27 percent; and textiles 32 
percent. None of these are traded in on 
the exchanges. 

If we single out exchange speculation 
as a major factor in price rises, how do 
we account for the far greater price in- 
creases in products not traded in on the 
exchanges? i 

Everyone knows, of course, that the 
rise in prices since Korea has been due 
to factors in no way connected with 
trading on the commodity exchanges. 
The exchanges simply reflect these con- 
ditions, just as the price for any com- 
modity reflects the supply and demand 
for the commodity in the absence of a 
controlled market. 

The effort made to connect price in- 
creases in food products with specula- 
tion on the exchanges also conveniently 
ignores some other factors. 

For example, a great hullabaloo has 
been made about the price increases in 
cotton, to which I shall refer again later. 
But you are not told that the cotton in 
a shirt now selling for $3.50 to $4 prob- 
ably did not bring the farmer more than 
30 cents. 

Nor do we hear that the corn in a can 
retailing for 19 or 20 cents brought less 
than 234 cents to the producer. 

Onions which were selling in stores in 
November 1950 for 5.7 cents a pound had 
been sold by farmers for a little over 1 
cent. 

The wheat in a loaf of bread which 
sells for 15 or 16 cents brings farmers 
only about 223 cents. 

Does speculation on the exchanges ac- 
count for these spreads? I am not as- 
sailing the disparity between the price of 
the agricultural commodity and the fin- 
ished product. Many factors account 
for this spread. I am simply reminding 
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those who are aroused over food prices 
that they must look elsewhere than spec- 
ulation for their scapegoat. 

The Department of Agriculture has 
been the leader of those who have sought 
to extend controls over the commodity 
exchanges. Last year, while Congress 
was considering the Defense Production 
Act, the Department issued a number of 
statements connecting farm-price in- 
creases with speculation on the ex- 
changes. But the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Charles F. Brannan, on February 9 
issued a statement defending farm 
prices. He said: 

A number of recent public statements have 
created the impression that agricultural 
commodity prices are unreasonably or dispro- 
portionately high in relation to prices of 
other consumer goods or to wages or to the 
farmer’s costs. This impression is not war- 
ranted by the facts. 


The Secretary also said: 


Food is a better bargain for the average 
person today than in the prewar period. 


I would like to quote another portion 
of the Secretary’s statement: 

Prices of many manufactured items tend 
to rise because market supplies are being 
lowered in order to permit increased produc- 
tion of military goods. Most agricultural 
commodities, on the other hand, are avail- 
able in record and near-record amounts, but 
demand is increasing as consumer incomes 
increase, 

These considerations emphasize the im- 
portance of abundant production in the job 
of keeping prices of agricultural commodi- 
ties at reasonable levels. On the other hand, 
it should not be taken for granted that ag- 
ricultural production can be increased 
enough to meet all of the rising demands, 


There is not one vord in the statement 
about speculation on the commodity ex- 
changes. AsI stated, last year, when the 
Defense Production Act was being con- 
sidered, the Department of Agriculture 
issued many statements which indicated 
that speculation was shooting farm 
prices upward. Some of these state- 
ments were misleading. For example, 
the Department compared the margins 
required for trading on the stock ex- 
changes with the margins on the com- 
modity exchanges. The inference was 
that high margins had not hurt the stock 
exchanges and would not harm the com- 
modity exchanges. 

The statement completely ignored the 
fundamental difference between the 
stock exchanges and the commodity ex- 
changes. The stock exchanges do not 
furnish insurance for those who trade 
on them. You cannot hedge on a stock 
exchange. 

Several months later we find the De- 
partment defending farm prices and in 
the statement by the Secretary there is 
not one word about speculation on the 
commodity exchanges. 

Surely, if the Secretary really felt that 
speculation was a substantial factor in 
causing farm prices to rise, he would 
have again assailed gambling, and would 
have stated that if the additional author- 
ity sought over the exchanges had been 
granted, farm prices would have been 
lower. 

Since the Korean war began, the price 
of cotton has advanced about 40 percent, 
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or substantially more than the prices of 
most other farm commodities. But 
speculative interest in cotton has been 
substantially less through the period of 
price advances than it was in 1949. 
Speculative interest on the New York 
Cotton Exchange during July 1950 was 
approximately 12 percent less than it 
was during October 1949. Speculative 
interest in cotton on the New York ex- 
change has continued to decline during 
the period of cotton price advances. 
Now, with price ceilings on raw cotton 
the speculative interest in the market is 
negligible—yet spot cotton prices remain 
at the ceiling price. 

Everyone familiar with cotton knows 
that the reasons for the rise in cotton 
prices is not speculation but has been 
due primarily to an extremely short crop 
in 1950, a crop less than 10,090,000 bales 
as compared to ordinary production of 
from 13,000,000 to 15,000,000 bales. An 
added factor, of course, has been the in- 
fiationary forces let loose by Korea and 
abetted by the monetary policy of the 
administration. Our currency is inflated 
and our dollar is worth less and less. 
But this fact, as plain as an elephant in 
a circus day parade, is ignored and we 
hear preorations that would lead one to 
believe that if only speculation on the 
commodity exchanges could be curbed 
all would be well. This attitude is 
ridiculous. 

Almost all agricultural commodities 
traded in on the futures exchanges now 
are at parity levels, and are under price 
ceilings, or are close to parity levels. 

The volume of speculative trading in 
the commodities which have reached 
price ceilings have followed the pattern 
established in cotton and has fallen 
sharply. But there have been no signifi- 
cant price declines in these commodities. 

Even with the hysteria which attended 
the fighting in Korea and which resulted 
in the passage of the Defense Production 
Act, the Congress refused to approve the 
administration’s proposal to include the 
authority to control margins for futures 
trading in the act. 

The House rejected the proposal by a 
roll-call vote, 198 to 194. The Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee 
turned down the proposal in committee 
and it never came to a vote on the Sen- 
ate floor. The proposal was rejected 
in spite of almost frantic attempts to 
include it in the law and despite the 
furore about prices which made it ex- 
cen difficult to legislate wisely and 
well, 

During the discussion of this question 
last year it was made plain that the pro- 
posal to give the Government authority 
to regulate margins for futures trading 
is not new. The administration has rec- 
ommended it on several previous occa- 
sions. The President recommended 
such action in 1947. The Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report of the 
Eightieth Congress considered the mat- 
ter thoroughly and refused to approve 
the plan. 

Later in the same Congress, a bill, S. 
1881, again proposed to give additional 
authority over the exchanges to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, including the 
authority to control margins. 
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This also was rejected after hearings 
by the Senate Agriculture Committee. 
Since that time many bills have been 
introduced in Congress proposing an 
extension of authority over the futures 
exchanges. The Senate and House Com- 
mittees on Agriculture have studied 
these bills and have failed to report a 
single one favorably. 

It is significant that the only com- 
mittee, the House Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, which has reported 
favorably a bill to give the Government 
the power to control the margins for 
‚futures trading, had held no hearings on 
the matter when it did so. Later, after 
the committee had an opportunity to 
examine the question, a move was made 
to reconsider the vote. The vote on this 

- move, as I recall, was 12 to 12. In other 
words, the Committee on Banking and 
Currency failed by only one vote to re- 
scind approval of the exchange section. 

The proposal to control the margins 
for trading on the exchanges has been 
put forward during periods of rising 
prices and during periods of declining 
prices. If prices are declining, the ar- 
gument is made that speculation is re- 
sponsible; if prices are advancing, the 
argument is made that speculation on 
the exchanges is responsible. 

What is the real reason for this stub- 
born insistence that the Government 
needs more power over the commodity 
exchanges—power above and beyond the 
ample authority over the exchanges 
which it already has? The real rea- 
son is the desire for an extension of 
Federal authority. This extension, un- 
less it is absolutely necessary, is some- 
thing which all of us should oppose. 

The commodity exchanges are an in- 
tegral part of the free-market system. 
If we give the Government additional 
authority over their operations, make no 
mistake about it, the power will be used 
to hamper the operation of the ex- 
changes. Margins will be raised to high 
levels. Speculators will be driven out of 
the market. Hedging will be interfered 
with. The exchanges, eventually, could 
be forced out of business. 

The exchanges, in my opinion, have 
done a good job of self-regulation. The 
margins required for trading are suffi- 
cient to protect the integrity of a con- 
tract on the exchanges. That is the real 
purpose for margins and there is no 
question of their adequacy in this re- 
spect. Nor is there evidence that the 
exchanges have not managed their own 
affairs in an orderly and sound way. 
Margins are raised as prices increase. 
If the exchanges are running their af- 
fairs satisfactorily—as they are—why 
should the Government step in? The 
disappearance of the exchanges will be 
another long step toward the destruc- 
tion of the free economy. 

The international situation has 
brought developments that make some 
controls necessary. All the more reasons 
to reject unnecessary controls. 

Even though the exchanges today are 
in the strait-jacket of price controls, 
some people are not satisfied. If price 
controls should be lifted, they still want 
to maintain controls. So again the pro- 
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gram to extend control over the futures 
markets is put forward and it is accom- 
panied by the fanfare of propaganda— 
speculation, gambling, high prices. This 
propaganda has misled some Members of 
this House. They repeat the inflamma- 
tory statements, never stopping to look 
at the facts, or to examine the real mo- 
tives behind the propaganda. 

I say to you that we should be more 
vigilant than ever. To repeat, some 
controls are forced upon us by circum- 
stances. This is all the more reason to 
fight as vigorously as we know how 
against unnecessary controls. 

The plan to give the Government the 
power to control the margins used for 
futures trading on the commodity ex- 
changes falls into the questionable and 
unnecessary category. 

I am against such a proposal and will 
continue to be against it unless circum- 
stances—which I do not foresee—make 
it advisable. 


IOWA DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
junction with an article emanating from 
the Iowa Development Commission 
which will be found in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I am glad to 
say that 98 percent of the farms in Iowa 
are electrified. That condition has 
come about because of the fine coopera- 
tion which has existed for many years 
between the REA, the private utilities, 
and the municipal power plants, I am 
very proud of the fact that this fine 
showing has been made by the people of 
Iowa. It should be a model for other 
States to follow. 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts [Mrs. Rogers] is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes, 


PROSTHETIC APPLIANCES 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise to tell the House that 
the Speaker has very graciously granted 
the opportunity to the gentleman from 
New Mexico [Mr. Dempsey] and myself 
to have the National Advisory Committee 
on Prosthetic Appliances on Thursday, 
the 10th of May, at 10 o'clock, in the 
caucus room, show what has been done 
in the way of the development of pros- 
thetic appliances and their use by our 
veterans. It is a very remarkable per- 
formance. 

Those who saw the men last year and 
the year before and the year before that 
will realize what strides have been made 
in the last 3 years, I was at Walter 
Reed Hospital this morning and I saw 
what is being done in the sinoplastic 
work at Forest Glen. Men have been 
given artificial arms, and those arms 
were attached to muscles in the shoul- 
der, the chest, and the muscles in the 
arms, The men operate their hands in 
that way. It does away with the ropes 
that were being used. These appliances 
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are extremely advanced, and the men 
like these artificial arms very much. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from New Jersey 
who is so interested in the veterans. 

Mr. CANFIELD. I am glad to hear 
the Members of the House are going to 
have this opportunity to witness first- 
hand the remarkable strides made by the 
one laboratory in all this world engaged 
in this type of research. I happened 
to be out at Forest Glen this afternoon 
and saw this great development with 
my own eyes. I was greatly impressed. 
I want to be there on the 10th when 
they come down here with their boys 
and their appliances. If Iam not mis- 
taken, more boys have lost their arms, 
their legs, and their hands through 
frostbite and hand-to-hand conflict in 
Korea than in World War II during the 
same period of time. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. The 
gentleman is correct. 

Mr. CANFIELD. This is an extraordi- 
nary challenge, and I am glad to hear of 
this opportunity. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
hope the gentleman will speak to other 
Members about it. I know we do not 
always receive in our offices notices that 
are sent out. 

I should like to take this opportunity 
to thank the House and the Senate for 
passing a bill I introduced some years 
ago providing that $1,000,000 be spent 
every year in prosthetic appliance re- 
search under the direction of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, It has been very 
successful and it has meant a great deal 
to these men. It gives them a chance 
to have more like their own legs and 
arms. A great deal has been done also 
1 connection with appliances for the 

legs. 

The Walter Reed appropriation comes 
out of Army funds. I am very grateful 
to the Army this year, the Secretary of 
the Army and the Under Secretary of the 
Army, General Alexander, for keeping 
that prosthetic laboratory open at Forest 
Glen. There was some talk of closing, 
which would have been a tragedy. What 
has been accomplished is amazing. 

Mr. CANFIELD. How the Members 
will be impressed by the spirit of these 
boys. They appreciate so much all that 
has been done for them. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. The 
spirit of the boys, yes. Also those boys 
have undoubtedly suffered a lot in ner- 
vous strain and physical pain and strain 
in having these sinoplastic appliances 
made useful for them. 

May I commend also the officers who 
have been working day after day and 
day after day with the greatest enthu- 
siasm, because they were giving some- 
thing not only to the veterans of this 
country but to the civilians as well, but 
civilians will be asked to purchase aids. 
It has been a very great service that 
has been performed. 

I should like at this time to pay a 
great tribute to Col. Robert Allen, who 
was here one time in our Press Gallery, 
and still is. 
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He is now a commentator on the air 
and in the newspapers. He gave his arm 
for us. He served as combat intelligence 
man for Gen. George Patton. He lost his 
arm and was taken prisoner by the Ger- 
mans. He was in the hospital after he 
was hurt and out of the hospital, I think, 
in 24 hours, a remarkable thing for a 
man to accomplish, wounded as he was. 
He has been the spearhead for this 
movement in getting better arms and 
legs for the veterans, hearing and visual 
aids. It has been a very great thing, and 
I know the world will be grateful to this 
man. Sinoplastic prosthesis was started 
first, I think, in Russia, or Germany and 
we have come along and perfected it. I 
would like to point out that the artificial 
arms and legs and other prosthesis de- 
veloped by the VA and the Army will be 
made available to civilians also. Our 
colleague the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. KELLEY] and I are mem- 
bers of the advisory committee to the 
VA on prosthesis of which Col. Robert 
L. Allen is chairman. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts has 
expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. GARY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude a portion of his. weekly radio 
broadcast to his constituents. 

Mr. PRICE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in three 
instances and include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks. 

Mr. ASPINALL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an editorial, 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio asked and was giv- 
en permission to extend his remarks and 
include extranecus matter. 

Mr. MITCHELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an editorial. 

Mr. DORN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude a resolution adopted by the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars. 

Mr. FEIGHAN (at the request of Mr. 
Lane) was given permission to extend 
his remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to extend her 
remarks and include an editorial from 
Life magazine of last week and an edito- 
rial from the Washington Post. 

Mr. MORANO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include a speech by Hon. Clare Boothe 
Luce. 

Mr. AYRES asked and was given per- 
misson to extend his remarks and in- 
clude a letter from General Hershey. 

Mr. FURCOLO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an editorial. 

Mr. PHILBIN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in two 
instances, 

Mr. VAN ZANDT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in two 
instances. 
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Mr. GROSS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude a letter from a constituent. 

Mr. LECOMPTE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include portion of a letter from Dr. 
Samuel Stevens. 

Mr. BOW asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. BOYKIN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include a statement by Edward J. Foley, 
Jr. 

Mr. CARNAHAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. FLOOD asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an article. 

Mr. SHELLEY (at the request of Mr. 
HAVENNER) was given permission to ex- 
tend his remarks and include extraneous 
matter. . 

Mr. JENSEN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an article from the Iowa Develop- 
ment Commission. 

Mr. HILLINGS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in two 
instances and to include an editorial 
and other extraneous matter. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Fine (at the request of Mr. 
McCormack), for the remainder of the 
week, on account of official business. 

To Mrs. Harpen, for April 24 to May 3, 
on account of official business. 

To Mr. Burton (at the request of Mr. 
Fucate), for 1 day, on account of official 
business. 

To Mr. Roosevett (at the request of 
Mr. Green), for Tuesday, April 24, on 
account of illness. 

To Mr. Anruso (at the request of Mr. 
McGratH), for April 24, 25 and 26, on 
account of official committee business. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


Mr, STANLEY, from the committee on 
House Administration, reported that that 
committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a joint resolution of the 
House of the following title, which was 
thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H. J. Res. 238. Joint Resolution making an 
emergency appropriation for the fiscal year 
1951, and for other purposes. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 5 o’clock and 41 minutes p. m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, April 25, 1951, at 12 o’clock 
noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

399. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, transmitting a report on rec- 
ords proposed for disposal and lists or sched- 
ules covering records proposed for disposal 
by certain Government agencies; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 
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400. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting copies of orders of the Com- 
missioner of the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service suspending deportation as 
well as a list of the persons involved, pur- 
suant to the act of Congress approved July 
1, 1948 (Public Law 863), as amended; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

401. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting copies of orders of the Com- 
missioner of the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service granting the application for 
permanent residence filed by the subjects 
of such orders, pursuant to section 4 of the 
Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as amended; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

402 A letter from the Acting Assistant 

ecretary of the Interior, transmitting 
copies of laws enacted by the Eleventh Guam 
Congress and the First Guam Legislature, 
pursuant to section 19 of Public Law 630, 
Eighty-first Congress, to the Organic Act for 
Guam; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. RIBICOFF: Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. House Joint Resolution 223. Joint 
resolution to give the Department of Com- 
merce the authority to extend certain char- 
ters of vessels to citizens of the Republic of 
the Philippines, and for other purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 343). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. CHATHAM: Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. House Resolution 204. Resolution 
appointing Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to attend and participate in the 
Australian Commonwealth Jubilee Celebra- 
tion to be held in Canberra, Australia, dur- 
ing May 1951; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 372). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. CARNAHAN: Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. H. R. 3791. A bill to furnish emer- 
gency food relief assistance to India; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 373). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr, LYLE: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 206. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of H. R. 2084, a bill relating to 
the treatment of powers of appointment 
for estate- and gift-tax purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 374). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. MITCHELL: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 207, Resolution providing 
for the consideration of H. R. 3576, a bill to 
amend the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as 
amended; without amendment (Rept. No. 
375). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary, 
H. R. 3692. A bill to facilitate the financing 
of defense contracts by banks and other 
financing institutions, to amend the Assign- 
ment of Claims Act of 1940, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
376). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. BYRNE of New York: Committee on 


the Judiciary. S. 300. An act for the relief 
of Lloyd F. Stewart; without amendment 
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(Rept. No. 344). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. BYRNE of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. S. 451. An act for the relief 
of James McGillic and Blossom McGillic; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 345). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BYRNE of New York; Committee on 
the Judiciary. S. 464. An act for the relief 
of Willard Cheek and Louise Cheek; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 346). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BYRNE of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. S. 568. An act for the relief 
of George W. Purdy; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 347). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BYRNE of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. S. 613. An act for the re- 
lief of Ernestine Bacon Jacobs; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 348). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BYRNE of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. S. 768. An act conferring 
jurisdiction on the Court of Claims of the 
United States to hear, determine, and render 
judgment on the claims of G. T. Elliott, Inc., 
and M. F, Quinn; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 349). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FRAZIER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 658. A bill for the relief of 
Harold W. Britton; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 350). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House, 

Mr. KEATING: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 1443. A bill for the relief of 
Paul Matelli; without amendment (Rept. No. 
351). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. JONAS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 1593. A bill for the relief of Charles 
E. Maulden; with amendment (Rept. No. 
$52), Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr, KEATING: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. R. 1676. A bill for the relief of 
Elizabeth Sabow; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 353). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. JONAS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 2107. A bill for the relief of Edward M. 
Chapman, Roland P. Davis, and the Fidelity 
& Casualty Co. of New York; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 354). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. MACHROWICZ: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H. R. 2204. A bill for the relief 
of Lamar Calloway; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 355). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. BYRNE of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 2207. A bill for the 
relief of Numa A. Winstead; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 356). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House, 

Mr. BYRNE of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 2913. A bill for the 
relief of Mrs. Evelyn Campbell; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 357). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. JONAS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 3217. A bill for the relief of the Peer- 
less Casualty Co. and of Charles E. Nelson 
and Irwin I. Main; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 358). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. BYRNE of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 3229. A bill for the 
relief of Mrs. Albert W. Lack; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 359). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. MACHROWICZ: Committee on the 
Judiciary. H. R. 3562. A bill for the relief 
of sundry former students of the Air Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 360). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BYRNE of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 3651. A bill conferring 
jurisdiction upon the United States District 
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Court for the District of New Mexico to hear, 
determine, and render judgment upon the 
claim of Adolphus M. Holman; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 361). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House, 

Mr. BYRNE of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 3653. A bill for the 
relief of Angelina Marsiglia; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 362). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BYRNE of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H. R. 3706. A bill for the 
relief of John K. Jackson; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 363). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 77. An act for the relief of Mircea Grossu 
and his family; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 364). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 119. An act for the relief of Joseph 
Girardi; without amendment (Rept. No. 
365). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 165. An act for the relief of Robert 
Johanna Sorensen; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 366). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 166. An act for the relief of Lars Daniel 
Sorensen; without amendment (Rept. No. 
367). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 822. An act for the relief of Mrs. Robert 
M. Sternberg; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 368). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 824. An act for the relief of Gertrud 
Lomnitz; without amendment (Rept, No. 
369). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 9. Concurrent 
resolution favoring the suspension of de- 
portation of certain aliens; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 370). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House, 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary, 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 10. Concur- 
rent resolution favoring the suspension of 
deportation of certain aliens; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 371). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 3828. A bill to assist Federal prison- 
ers in their rehabilitation; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. D'EWART: 

H. R. 3829. A bill authorizing the exchange 
of certain Indian lands; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HART: 

H. R. 3830. A bill to authorize the con- 
struction and equipment of a geomagnetic 
station for the Department of Commerce; to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

H. R. 3831. A bill to amend the fifth para- 
graph of section 311 of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
as amended; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H. R. 3832. A bill to amend section 3178 
of the Internal Revenue Code; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts: 

H. R. 3833. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion Act of 1924, as amended, to remove the 
age limitations with respect to nonquota and 
preference quota status for unmarried sons 
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and daughters of United States citizens and 
alien residents; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 3834, A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a veterans’ hospital in or near 
Fall River, Mass.; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. MITCHELL: 

H. R. 3835. A bill to simplify and consoli- 
date the laws relating to the receipt of com- 
pensation from dual employments under the 
United States, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H. R. 3836, A bill to establish the Federal 
Agency for Handicapped, to define its 
duties, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. NORRELL: 

H. R. 3837. A bill to amend Public Laws 
Nos. 815 and 874 of the Eighty-first Congress; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. POTTER: 

H. J. Res. 242. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution to pro- 
vide that a special national election may be 
held upon a two-thirds vote of each House 
of Congress; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By Mr. PRICE: Memorial of the Sixty- 
seventh General Assembly of the State of 
Illinois, resolving that the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission be urged to take such 
steps as may be necessary to grant licenses 
to three unassigned television channels allo- 
cated to the city of Chicago; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of California, relative to 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, relative to the use of 
Federal gasoline tax money; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Illinois, recommending that legis- 
lation be enacted amending pertinent sec- 
tions of the Federal Social Security Act; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of New York, relative to the reinstate- 
ment by the Civil Aeronautics Authority of 
its filght rules governing La Guardia Field 
and Idlewild Airport; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. DEWART: 

H. R. 3838. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to issue a patent in fee to 
Joseph Pickett; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 3839. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to issue a patent in fee to 
Sylvania Cooper Jahncke; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 3840. A bill authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to issue a patent in fee to 
Laura A. Craig; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr, HELLER: 

H. R. 3841. A bill for the relief of Francesco 

Romano; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


253. By Mr. MACHROWICZ: Petition of the 
Common Council of the City of Hamtramck, 
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Mich., recommending the abolishment of the 
Federal Tax Policy Committee; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

254. By Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin: Resolu- 
tion of the Board of Supervisors of Milwau- 
kee County to the effect that the Milwaukee 
district office of the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion should be reclassified to an A status; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 


SENATE 


WepnNEspDAY, APRIL 25, 1951 


(Legislative day of Tuesday, April 17, 
1951) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

His Excellency, Norman J. O. Makin, 
Ambassador from the Commonwealth of 
Australia to the United States, offered 
the following prayer: 


God, our father, the father of all 
mankind, Thou art the God that doest 
wonders. Thou art our refuge and 
strength, and we turn to Thee. In 
these days so tense and fraught with 
tremendous consequences for good or 
evil, we seek Thy guidance. Our God, 
we would remember the prophet who 
sought Thy voice, but who did not find 
it in the earthquake or the whirlwind. 
In all the confusions around us, may we 
turn to Thee and see the majesty of Thy 
power. In the face of common dangers, 
preserve us from evil intent or moral 
decay. . 

May we be resolute and united, con- 
scious of our high calling in the affairs 
of the nations. May we be free from 
arrogance or hatred. Grant us wisdom 
and understanding in dealing with all 
men, with our friends and our enemies. 
With all radiance and power may we 
make these things self-evident, so that 
the world shall know that this is the way 
by which men are made free—that it is 
the truth alone that shall make men 
free. 

Almighty God, we humbly beseech 
Thee to vouchsafe Thy blessing upon the 
President, the Vice President, and the 
people of this Nation. Prosper all wise 
deliberation in this Legislature, and 
bless every Member of this Senate in his 
individual and corporate responsibilities, 
to the advancement of Thy glory and the 
true welfare of the people of the United 
States of America. 

In Thine infinite wisdom, bind the na- 
tions in the bonds of one accord. Grant 
that all men everywhere may turn to 
Thee and be moved by divine compas- 
sion. Preserve brave men and assuage 
their suffering. Grant us the blessings 
of peace with honor, and finally bring 
us all to the joys of Thine eternal king- 
dom. Through Jesus Christ our Lord, 
Amen. 

THE JOURNAL 

On request of Mr. MCFARLAND, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
April 24, 1951, was dispensed with. 

MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
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nicated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries, and he announced 
that the President had approved and 
signed the following acts: 

On April 24, 1951: 

S. 60. An act for the relief of Cilka Eliza- 
beth Ingrova; and 

S. 379. An act to authorize relief of au- 
thorized certifying officers of terminated war 
agencies in liquidation by the Department of 
Labor. 

On April 25, 1951: 

S. 82. An act to provide reimbursement of 
expenses incurred in connection with the 
burial of those who served in the military 
forces of the Commonwealth of the Philip- 
pines while such forces were in the Armed 
Forces of the United States pursuant to the 
military order of the President of the United 
States, dated July 26, 1941. 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


On his own request, and by unanimous 
consent, Mr. Carn was excused from at- 
tendance on sessions of the Senate 
Thursday and Friday of this week. 

On request of Mr. HoLLanD, and by 
unanimous consent, he and Mr. SmatH- 
ERS were excused from attendance on the 
sessions of the Senate for the remainder 
of the week, to make a formal visit to 
the Florida Legislature, now in biennial 
session, with reference to both Federal 
and State matters. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING SENATE 
SESSION 


On request of Mr. O’Manoney (for Mr. 
Cuavez), and by unanimous consent, the 
subcommittee of the Appropriations 
Committee having before it the Labor 
and Federal Security appropriation bill 
was authorized to sit during the session 
of the Senate today. 

On request of Mr. KILGORE, and by 
unanimous consent, the subcommittee of 
the Appropriations Committee having 
before it the Treasury and Post Office 
appropriation bill was authorized to sit 
during the session of the Senate this 
afternoon. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSINESS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Senators be 
permitted to present petitions and me- 
morials, submit reports, introduce bills 
and joint resolutions, and transact other 
routine business, without debate, and 
without speeches. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


PROPOSED SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIA- 
TION, LEGISLATIVE BRANCH (S. DOC. 
NO. 28) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate a communication from the 
President of the United States, trans- 
mitting a proposed supplemental appro- 
priation, in the amount of $75,000, for 
the legislative branch, fiscal year 1952, 
in the form of an amendment to the 
budget for said fiscal year, which, with 
the accompanying paper, was referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

DEAN ACHESON—RESOLUTION OF LLOYD 

SPETZ POST, NO. 1, AMERICAN LEGION, 

BISMARCK, N. DAK. 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I present 
for appropriate reference and ask unani- 
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mous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp a resolution adopted by Lloyd 
Spetz Post, No. 1, the American Legion, 
of Bismarck, N. Dak., with which I am 
fully in accord and I commend them for 
the action they have taken. It relates 
to the proposed resignation or impeach- 
ment of Dean Acheson, Secretary of 
State. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


Whereas the great majority of all patriotic 
citizens of the United States were shocked 
and astounded by the action of the Pres- 
ident of the United States in relieving Gen- 
eral MacArthur of his command; and 

Whereas we deem such action of the Pres- 
ident both unjustifiable and of grievous and 
dangerous consequences to the United States 
of America and to the world; and 

Whereas this act has every appearance of 
further appeasement of the evil forces of 
communism now rampant in a divided 
world; and 

Whereas it appears that the President has 
been unduly influenced in this, as well as 
other matters, by the Secretary of State, 
Dean Acheson, and that greater concern has 
been shown for the reactions of communism 
than for maintaining the highest standards 
of Americanism that have always and al- 
ways should prevail in our great Nation; and 

Whereas we deem that the best interests 
of the Nation demand that Dean Acheson, as 
Secretary of State, either resign or be im- 
peached, the American people having lost all 
confidence in him long ago and it appearing 
that he and the State Department are out 
of touch and out of harmony with the think- 
ing of our people, and that the feeling of 
many of the people of our country is that his 
actions have the appearance of the actions of 
a Judas: Now, therefore, in meeting duly 
assembled, the Lloyd Spetz Post, No. 1, of 
the American Legion of Bismarck, N. Dak., 
does hereby resolve that it is the sense of the 
meeting that Dean Acheson, as Secretary of 
State, must be retired from the Government 
for the good of the Nation, and that it is 
further the sense of this meeting that the 
Congress of the United States should imme- 
diately demand of the President of the 
United States that Dean Acheson, as Secre- 
tary of State, resign or that he be subjected 
to impeachment by the Congress; be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this meet- 
ing that it is imperative that the Congress 
assert its leadership in this grave hour to 
safeguard the vital interests of the Nation 
and take whatever steps may be necessary to 
avert and prevent grave and serious errors of 
policy in the future that have prevailed in 
the recent past; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States, 
to Dean Acheson, Secretary of State, and to 
the entire congressional delegation of the 
State of North Dakota. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 

By Mr. PASTORE, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia: 

S. 945. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Teachers’ Salary Act of 1947; with 
an amendment (Rept. No. 296). -~ 


PRINTING OF COMPILATION OF SOCIAL- 
SECURITY LAWS (S. DOC. NO. 27) 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration, I report favorably, without 
amendment, Senate Resolution 125, and 
I ask unanimous consent for its immedi- 
ate consideration. 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 125) submitted by Mr. 
Georce on April 11, 1951, was considered 
and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the compilation of social- 
security laws, prepared by the Social Security 
Administration for the use of the Senate 
Committee on Finance, be printed as a Sen- 
ate document. 


Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. May I ask whether 
the action just taken was on the so- 
called Kem resolution? 

Mr. HAYDEN. No. The resolution 
(S. Res. 125) was submitted by the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE]. It 
provides for the printing as a Senate 
document of a compilation of the social- 
security laws which was prepared for 
the use of the Committee on Finance. 


FUNERAL EXPENSES OF THE LATE SEN- 
ATOR ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG, OF 
MICHIGAN 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration, I report favorably, without 
amendment, Senate Resolution 131, and 
I ask unanimous consent for its present 
consideration. 

There being n> objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 131) submitted by Mr. 
Fercuson on April 23, 1951, was consid- 
ered and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate hereby is authorized and directed to pay 
from the contingent fund of the Senate the 
actual and necessary expenses incurred by 
the committee appointed to arrange for and 
attend the funeral of Hon, Arthur H. Van- 
denberg, late a Senator from the State of 
Michigan, on vouchers to be approved by the 
Committee on Rules and Administration. 


AMENDMENT OF AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 
1949—-MINOR.TY VIEWS 


Mr. HUMPHREY, as a member of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
submitted his minority views on the bill 
(S. 984) to amend the Agricultural Act of 
1949, which were ordered to be printed 
as part 2 of Report No, 214. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. YOUNG: 
S. 1380. A bill for the relief of Walter L. 
Monson; to the Committee on Finance, 
By Mr. LANGER: 
S. 1381. A bill authorizing the issuance of 
a patent in fee to Marcella Mentz Wicks; 


and 

S. 1382. A bill authorizing the issuance of 
a patent in fee to Marcella Mentz Wicks; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

S. 1383. A bill to provide education and 
training for veterans who apply for courses 
prior to July 25, 1951, but who are unable 
to initiate such courses prior to such date; 
to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 

By Mr. DWORSHAK: 

S. 1384. A bill for the relief of Dwight A. 

Fry; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CORDON: 

S. 1385. A bill to amend an act entitled 
“An act relating to the revested Oregon & 
California Railroad and reconveyed Coos 
Bay Wagon Road graht lands situated in the 
State of Oregon"; and 
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S. 1386 (by request). A bill to provide for 
the conservation of fish and wildlife on the 
Klamath Reservation, in Oregon, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. 


PREVENTION OF TRAFFIC IN WAR 
MATERIALS WITH ENEMIES 


Mr. LANGER submitted the following 
concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 29), 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

Whereas some members of the United Na- 
tions have been and still are selling, barter- 
ing, trading, and otherwise procuring for the 
communistic countries engaged in fighting 
an undeclared war against us, strategic war 
materials and food, and by such conduct giv- 
ing aid and comfort to our enemies; and 

Whereas individuals, firms, corporations, 
and partnerships in this country have been 
and are now said to be engaged in selling, 
trading, giving, and bartering strategic war 
materials and food, thereby giving aid and 
comfort to our enemies: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That in case mem- 
ber countries of the United Nations are 
proven guilty of trafficking in such materials 
with our enemies in time of actual combat, 
the Congress of the United States shall in- 
struct our delegates to the United Nations to 
offer a resolution to expel such guilty coun- 
tries from membership in the United Nations. 

Sec, 2. In case a citizen of this country or 
an; resident thereof, who is so trafficking 
with our enemies as set forth in this reso- 
lution, shall be declared to be engaged in 
treasonable conduct against this country 
and that such persons be tried for treason as 
provided in the Constitution of the United 
States for levying war against the United 
States or giving aid and comfort to our 
enemies. 


AMENDMENT OF AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 
1949—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. ANDERSON submitted amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by him 
to the bill (S. 984) to amend the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949, which were ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. CHAVEZ submitted amendments 
intended to be proposed by him to Sen- 
ate bill 984, supra, which were ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. LEHMAN submitted amendments 
intended to be proposed by him to Senate 
bill 984, supra, which was ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. CORDON submitted an amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by him to 
Senate bill 984, supra, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the President of 
the United States submitting several 
nominations, which were referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, ETC., 
PRINTED IN THE APPENDIX 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 
ordered to be printed in the Appendix, as 
follows: 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 
An address delivered by him on the sub- 


ject Essentials of America’s Foreign Policy, 


before the Foreign Policy Conference in St. 
Paul, Minn., April 14, 1951. 
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By Mr. WILEY: 

An address delivered by him before the 
Virginia Federation of Women's Clubs at 
their convention in the Shoreham Hotel on 
April 24, 1951. 

By Mr. CAIN: 

Broadcast of debate between Senator BEN- 
TON and Senator Carn, over the facilities of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System, on the 
People's Platform program, relating to the 
controversy over the replacement of General 
MacArthur anc the war in Korea. 

By Mr. KERR: 

Statements by him and editorial from the 
Frederick (Okla.) Leader regarding the Mac- 
Arthur controversy. 

By Mr. MARTIN: 

An address deiivered by him before the 
Sixtieth Continental Congress of the Na- 
tional Society, Daughters of the American 
Revolution, in Constitution Hall, Washing- 
ton, D. C., April 18, 1951. 

By Mr. MARTIN: 

Editorial from the Allentown (Pa.) Eve- 
ning Chronicle, on the replacement of Gen- 
eral MacArthur. 

By Mr. MARTIN: 

Editorial entitled “The Palace Guards 
Win—Or Do They?“ published in the New 
Castle (Pa.) News of April 12, 1951. 

By Mr. MARTIN: 

Editorial entitled “Plain Talk Wins Peo- 
ple,” published in the Harrisburg (Pa.) Eve- 
ning News of April 21, 1951. 

By Mr. BREWSTER: 

Statement by Erle Cocke, Jr., national com- 
mander of the American Legion, on the sixth 
anniversary of the meeting of the Russian 
and United States troops at the Elbe River, 
April 25, 1945. 

By Mr. McCLELLAN: 

Article by Herman C. Loeffler on budgeting 
and accounting problems of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, published in the Quarterly Na- 
tional Tax Journal of March 1951. 

By Mr. McMAHON: 

Editorial from the Commonweal of April 
20, 1951, and an editorial from America for 
April 20, 1951, both relating to the MacArthur 
controversy. 

By Mr. MAYBANK: 

Associated Press article entitled “Buying 
Spree Ended in March, Department of Com- 
merce Reports.“ 

By Mr. THYE: 

An editorial entitled “Why Dispersal Was 
Shelved,” published in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star of April 24, 1951, relating to the 
proposed Government dispersal-decentrali- 


By Mr. FREAR: 

An editorial entitled “No Appeaser, No 
Firebrand,” relating to appeasement in Ko- 
rea, published in the Wilmington (Del.) 
Journal-Every Evening of April 23, 1951. 

By Mr. KEM: 

An editorial entitled “Come One, Come 
All,” published in the St. Louis Globe-Dem- 
ocrat December 5, 1949, relating to United 
States financial assistance to foreign coun- 
tries. 

By Mr. KEM: 

An editorial entitled “The ‘Gimme’ Age,” 
published in the Meaford (Ontario) Express 
of November 23, 1950, relating to benevolent 
assistance by, the government. 


THE RETURN OF GENERAL MacARTHUR— 
EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, few 
men in history have been so widely ac- 
claimed as General MacArthur. Despite 
the fact that he was relieved of his sev- 
eral commands in the Pacific, he has re- 
turned triumphantly. The outpouring 
of American sentiment has been spon- 
taneous and from the heart. 

Within the State of North Dakota, 
which I am privileged to represent, all of 
our 10 daily newspapers have come out 
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solidly in support of General MacAr- 
thur. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
President, to have inserted in the 
Recor as a part of my remarks an edi- 
torial from the Minot Daily News of 
April 14, 1951, entitled “When the 
Tumult Dies.” This editorial is typical 
of those appearing in the other nine 
daily newspapers. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
inserted in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks excellent editorials from other 
newspapers around the world. One arti- 
cle by Mr. Soliongco entitled “Seriously 
Speaking” appeared in the Manila 
Chronicle of April 13, 1951. An edito- 
rial entitled “Appeasement, 1951” ap- 
peared in the same issue. 

An exceptionally fine editorial ap- 
peared in the Guam Daily News of April 
13, 1951. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
inserted in the Recorp two editorials 
from the Beaverbrook London Daily 
Express which appeared on April 12 and 
13, 1951. I especially appreciated these 
editorials, coming as they do from one 
of the more independently minded great 
newspapers of Britain. This newspaper, 
while it has been opposed to the Labor 
Government of Britain, has often dis- 
agreed with the Conservatives. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Minot Daily News of April 14, 
1951] 


WHEN THE TUMULT DIES 


Out of the torrent of invective following 
the sudden dismissal of Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur by President Truman has emerged 
one fact in crystal clarity. A vast majority 
of the American people are stanch admir- 
ers of the general. 

There has been, quite naturally, the criti- 
cism that adhered closely to party-line 
thinking. These critics, reasoning that the 
little man in the White House has blun- 
dered along for 6 years in a valiant at- 
tempt at leadership, hold that Mr. Truman 
has fumbled his way into a situation set- 
ting up the most colossal blunder of modern 
times, perhaps of the age. 

Other criticism has been more temperate 
and, while seeing grave repercussions in the 
firing, admitted that the President by his 
rank as Commander in Chief of the Armed 
Forces of the United States, had to demand 
complete obedience from all who serve in 
those Armed Forces whether they be April 
inductees or five-star generals. 

Time, with a possible assist from a con- 
gressional hearing, will tell which critical 
school is the most nearly accurate. It is 
noteworthy that the voices of support for 
Mr. Truman have been conspicuous by their 
absence, 


As it appears now, General MacArthur 
will—once the tumult dies—stand as an 
American figure of tremendous magnitude, 
@ man of courage and conviction, a soldier 
whose love for country transcends the think- 
ing of the White House clique which shapes 
and applies a muddled foreign policy. 

His understanding of the Orient, based 
upon his long experience, is perhaps better 
than that of any individual or group of 
individuals having anything to do with the 
conduct of the current war. If the general 
sees the expansion of the Communist men- 
ace through all of Asia and the Pacific it 
is safe to believe that that menace is no 
mirage. This the people are realizing now, 
will realize more fully as the tempest sub- 
sides. 
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It was necessary, at the conclusion of 
the war in 1945 to assign a leader to Japan, 
a beaten and broken nation. General Mac- 
Arthur was given the task of shaping from 
the ashes of conflict a nation with strength 
and moral fiber to perform a useful role 
in a modern world. MacArthur took the 
task as a conqueror, won confidence and 
will leave as a respected friend of the Jap- 
anese, a symbol of the right and good we 
like to think of as basically American. 

The United States may suffer because of 
the dismissal of General MacArthur, the 
cause of peace may suffer, Japanese rela- 
tions may suffer. 

The general himself, however, emerges in 
a greater glory, a brighter light than ever 
before. He has, while still alive, attained 
a level usually reached only after a hero's 
death, America today knows and loves a 
man it respected but could not understand 
a few weeks ago. 


[From the Manila Chronicle of April 13, 1951] 
SERIOUSLY SPEAKING 
(By I. P. Soliongeo) 


In the United States General MacArthur's 
dismissal has provoked anothe dog fight be- 
tween the Democrats and the Republicans, 
The Republicans are determined to use it 
as an issue against Truman and Truman is 
as determined to defend his action with the 
power of his office and his slim majority in 
both Houses of Congress. Whatever may be 
the real causes of the general’s dismissal, 
therefore, the fact is that its effect insofar 
as the Americans are concerned, is largely 
political in nature. 

In the Far East, however, General Mac- 
Arthur’s dismissal is a matter of grave con- 
cern, a matter even of survival. To millions 
of Orientals still undecided as to what side 
to take in the war between communism and 
democracy, President Truman’s action will 
be considered as a sign of where American 
wind is blowing. To them, it indicates that 
the United States will do either of two 
things: (1) Appease the Communists, or (2) 
abandon Asia. To them, MacArthur's dis- 
missal is a mere incident. What they fear 
is its horrible implication. 

It proves to them that, faced with a choice 
between Europe and Asia, the United States 
will again cast her lot with Europe, as she 
did in the last war. It shows to them finally 
and convincingly that the United States, 
despite her vaunted strength, is not strong 
enough to tackle communism on a global 
scale. 

Under the circumstances Asians will natu- 
rally reexamine their foreign policies and be- 
gin to doubt whether it was the height of 
wisdom to have strung along with the United 
States in the first place. Might it not have 
been better, they will ask themselves, if they 
had kept their necks within their own fences 
and refused to have anything to do with the 
squabble between the United States and Rus- 
sia? How will it serve Asia's interest to rant 
and fight against communism when, at the 
slightest show of clear and present danger 
and at the instigation of America’s Euro- 
pean allies, the United States will pack up 
and leave Asians at the mercy of the Com- 
munists? There will surely be promises from 
America of coming back. But it took her 
more than 3 years to come back to Asia 
against a foe like Japan. How long will it 
take her to come back against a foe like 
China and Russia which are infinitely 
stronger than Japan ever was? 

Is it not possible that India who is ac- 
cused of being a fence-sitter, is right after 
all? Indonesia which has been pursuing a 
policy of strict neutrality, of asserting her 
independence all along the line, may have 
a better chance of survival than those na- 
tions which, on the encouragement of the 


United States sacrificed their neutrality and- 


forfeited their right to assure an attitude 
of wait and see. 
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[From the Manila Chronicle of April 13, 1951] 
APPEASEMENT, 1951 


If there will still be survivors 10 years from 
now to write the history of the debacle of 
the democracies, they will list the year 1951 
as the beginning of the end. They will 
narrate the great tragedy of appeasement, 
first tried in 1938 and found unavailing, and 
repeated in 1951 and found to be disastrous. 
They will tell the role played by the British 
and the French as the principal characters in 
the tragedy and the pitiful role of the United 
States as the dupe. 

For what the British and the French have 
forced President Truman to do is to pave the 
way wide open for Communist conquest, not 
only of Asia as they predict, but also of 
Europe which they want to preserve at all 
cost. Herein lies the fallacy of allied think- 
ing, that it is precisely to the interest of 
Russia to force the democracies to funnel 
their forces in Europe and leave Asia at the 
mercy of the hammer and sickle; and that 
it is wrong to assume that the global chal- 
lenge of communism could be met by sacri- 
ficing Asia for the sake of Europe. 

To this end, the British have put forth all 
their diplomatic ingenuity. They are now 
committing what their colleagues committed 
in 1938 at Munich, and against which Win- 
ston Churchill raised his most eloquent prot- 
estations. Britain wants to grant Red 
China the right to participate in the coming 
peace treaty with Japan. More, she wants to 
surrender Formosa to the government of 
Mao Tse-tung. What else she is willing to 
give up nobody knows, for the appeasement 
of communism, like the appeasement of 
fascism, is endless—or can only end in war. 

Thus when President Truman said that 
his purpose in dismissing MacArthur was to 
prevent a third world war because the gen- 
eral refuses to compromise with communism, 
he was doing the very opposite. Appease- 
ment as the lamentable years before the last 
World War have shown, only serves to encour- 
age the aggressors to commit more and more 
aggression. The democracies will soon dis- 
cover that to put an end to the vicious cycle 
they have started, they have to fight and 
shed blood. President Truman, we are 
afraid, has sacrificed unnecessarily an able 
general on a faulty appraisal of Communists 
and communism and an equally wrong esti- 
mate of the nature of power politics, 


[From the Guam pey News of April 13, 
1951] 


Sic TRANSIT GLORIA 


The suddenness with which President Tru- 
man dismissed Gen. Douglas MacArthur from 
his fourfold duties has come as a great shock 
to all people of the world. 

Thus passes a glorious career that, despite 
its somewhat ignominious ending, will be 
recorded in many history books as among the 
greatest and most unforgettable. 

General MacArthur, of course, is the vic- 
tim of the present administration’s wobbly 
foreign policy. His story is that of a great 
soldier-hero caught between the tidal wave 
of political infirmity and his own impatience 
over diplomatic wranglings which he felt 
have been erecting a dangerous obstacle to 
proper prosecution of the war against com- 
munism, 

Admittedly the conflict that the free na- 
tions are waging in Korea has certain ex- 
traordinary characteristics which are not 
compatible with conventional warfare. For 
many months the general and his gallant 
soldiers have had to face an enemy who 
struck at will and without limitation or re- 
straint. On the other hand, United Nations 
troops are hampered by a strange diplomatic 
phobia that forbids retaliation in kind for 
fear of precipitating a global conflict. 

General MacArthur has had to put up with 
this situation and, utiquestionably, it has 
been a bitter gall to take. It was bound, 
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sooner or later, to tax his patience beyond 
endurance. The minds of the military and 
of the diplomatic corps seldom have met 
on common ground, and this is one instance 
where they are at extremely opposite poles. 
It was inevitable that unhappy consequences 
would result. 

For this reason, we believe, General Mac- 
Arthur has been unreceptive toward the ad- 
monitions of civilian superiors in the Gov- 
ernment who have failed thus far to draw 
a clear, definitive line between what con- 
stitutes a purely military pronouncement 
and what properly should be construed as 
having essential political or diplomatic sig- 
nificance. 

No one can honestly overlook the fact that 
the general was aiming at a speedy conclu- 
sion of the Korean war—at a means to save 
thousands of American lives—when he called 
for the use of Chinese Nationalist troops. 
Washington officials did not see eye to eye 
with this strategy. Hence the split which 
had existed widened and finally ripped asun- 
der whatever harmonious relations there may 
have been between the military and the 
administration. 

Nor can anyone fail to note that, even in 
defeat, General MacArthur remained a true 
American soldier—unbowed and unashamed. 
Only a man who is so devoted to his country 
and the cause of world freedom would accept 
such harsh circumstances with unruffled gal- 
lantry, and he can do this because he, more 
than anyone else, realizes that even the 
greatest of men often must be sacrificed for 
@ greater cause. This, indeed, is the true 
test of greatness, and General MacArthur 
has emerged from it victorious as usual. 


[From the London Daily Express of April 12, 
1951 


OPINION 
BLAMING THE BRITISH 


The MacArthur sacking produces its first 
reaction in America—a wave of anti-British 
feeling. 

The Scripps-Howard newspaper chain dis- 
cerns an effort “to appease the yapping ya- 
hoos” of British socialism. 

The American man-in-the-street is no less 
blunt, no less bitter. He takes the sacking 
as proof that President Truman and Mr, 
Acheson are in the pockets of the British. 

Is there truth in these suggestions? None. 
The decision to remove MacArthur was taken 
by President Truman and no one else. The 
White House under Downing Street domina- 
tion makes nonsense. 

SIDELINE CHORUS 

Yet why blame the Americans? 

For months they have listened to sections 
of the British press and Parliament shrilling 
abuse at MacArthur and demanding his re- 
moval. 

They have heard responsible Ministers like 
Mr. Shinwell and Mr. Chuter Ede make irre- 
sponsible criticism of the Korean command. 

They have heard them all—from the pe- 
kingese yelping of Mr. Silverman to the great 
dane grunting of the Manchester Guardian. 

Is it any wonder they now suspect that 
Mr. Truman paid heed to that carping choir? 
Or that they now feel sore with Britain? 

NOW KEEP SILENT 

The Socialists who have talked out of turn 
cannot undo the harm they have done. 

But they can avoid doing further damage 
to the Anglo-American friendship on which 
all peace depends. 

They can keep their mouths shut from 
now on, and let the Americans resolve the 
MacArthur affair by themselves, 

ONE BATTLE LOST 

The end of La Prensa is now an accom- 
plished fact. Peron’s tame parliament has 
confirmed it. 

The battle put up by the newspapers of 
the free world has made no impact on Peron’s 
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dictatorship. The remarkable and, in the 
end, the most hopeful feature has been the 
way in which the entire free world has rallied 
to this great South American newspaper. 
The struggle for a free press in Britain 
may seem remote from the case of La Prensa, 
but only because it has still to be fought. 


STARVED OF SPACE 


Influences are at work in British public 
life which, if they are given power, would 
destroy the free press of this country. 

Even at this time, the scarcity of newsprint 
in Britain is so severe that it is utterly im- 
possible for a British newspaper to present 
a complete and faithful picture of everything 
that is happening. 

On the day of MacArthur's dismissal, Daily 
Express reporters overseas cabled to this of- 
fice 11,750 words. The newspaper had space 
to publish only 3,500 words from this vast 
file. 

HOW IT ALL PEGINS 


The Daily Express maintains the —— 
and most extensive foreign news service of 
any newspaper in Britain. 

But even to a topic of such vital interest 
as MacArthur it has been quite impossible 
to allocate adequate news space. 

Britain endures today a censorship by 
restriction of newsprint. 

That is precisely how the attack began on 
La Prensa. 


[From the London 15611 Express of April 13, 


OPINION 
SALUTE TO THE SOLDIER 

Outside the Kremlin, no one can view with 
satisfaction the sacking of MacArthur. Sol- 
diers of his brilliance can ill be spared. 

Let the debt which the United Nations 
owe him be remembered. In the first drear 
days of Korea all the realists said that he 
and his puny force must surely be thrust into 
the sea. All the realists except MacArthur. 
He never wavered nor faltered in his confi- 
dence. He clung on to a tiny perimeter 
against the North Korean hordes. Out of 
raw recruits he moulded a first-rate fighting 
force. 

And out of utter defeat he grasped absolute 
victory. 

HE DID NOT FALTER 

Then the Chinese came into the war, and 
victory turned to gall. The gall of headlong 
retreat. 

Once again the began to grovel 
in gloom. Once again they chanted that 
defeat was certain. 

MacArthur did not listen to them, He 
fought back while they wailed. He showed 
that Chinese aggression could and would be 
smashed. He took United Nations forces 
back to the thirty-eighth parallel. And 
saved the United Nations face. 

That is the debt which is owed to Mac- 
Arthur. 

FROM SAFE ARMOHAIRS 

What does MacArthur owe the United Na- 
tions in return? 

Nothing. They gave him men and guns. 
They told him to defend freedom. 

And then they sat back in their armchairs 
and dictated that no matter how many of 
his own men were killed, he must do nothing 
to offend the Chinese in return. 

Is it any wonder that in these circum- 
stances MacArthur rebelled? Is it any won- 
der that this forthright soldier supplied him- 
self with a positive policy to end the war 
in Korea? 

HE KNEW THE RISK 

When he adumbrated that policy Mac- 
Arthur must have known the risk. 

He must have been aware that there were 
many people in Britain and America who— 
much as they might agree with his strategi- 
cal views—could not tolerate a position in 
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which a serving soldier appeared to give or- 
ders to the elected representatives of the 


people. 
That was the risk MacArthur ran. He 


will not now want to complain that it was 
a bad risk. 

He tested public opinion. He Pi public 
opinion set resolutely against him. 

He has made his sacrifice. 

CAN IT GO ON? 

But what about his successor, General 
Ridgway? Is he also to be subjected to the 
same tight, stupid controls around the 
thirty-eighth parallel which bound Mac- 
Arthur? 

Is he also to be told by the Lake Success 
lollipops that in Korea he can do anything 
he likes against the Chinese—anything ex- 
cept hurt them? 

If so, the position becomes intolerable. It 
is like asking Joe Louis to go into the ring 
with a pair of handcuffs on. 

GIVE HIM A CHANCE 

What is the answer? It is for the United 
Nations to give to MacArthur’s successor 
something it never gave to MacArthur— 
clear-cut political directions which do not 
endanger the lives of American and British ` 
soldiers. 

If that happens, MacArthur’s sacrifice may 
not have been in vain. 


RESULTS OF THE WHAT-DO-YOU-THINK 
POLL—ARTICLE FROM THE OMAHA 
WORLD-HERALD 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Prési- 
dent, there appeared in the Omaha 
World-Herald of April 12, 1951, a list of 
18 questions on a what-do-you-think 
poll. The list appeared in but one issue 
of the newspaper, but about 1 out of 10 
readers returned answers to the poll. 

A total of 24,338 ballots were turned 
over unopened to a prominent audit firm 
to tabulate. A poll taken among readers 
of the Omaha World-Herald would cer- 
tainly be a most reliable cross section of 
sentiment in Nebraska and adjoining 
States. I am certain the tabulation of 
this poll will be of great interest to Mem- 
bers of Congress, and I ask that it be 
printed immediately following my re- 
marks in the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESULTS IN THE WHaT-DO-You-THINK POLL 

Below appears the tabulations of 18 na- 
tional and international questions, as certi- 
fied by the John M. Gilchrist Co., certified 
public accountants. 

Ballots were published in the Omaha 
World-Herald of April 12, 1951. They were 
printed only once. Some persons did not 
vote on all questions. The percentages listed 
here refer to the total ballots voted, 24,338. 


President Truman if 


eral 

3. Do you believe Secre- 
py Bes State —— 
is 


ac Arthur 
as commander-in- 
chief of the Far East?. 
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— . — | —_— 


5. Do you believe United 
States planes should 
be allowed to bomb 
Communist Chinese 
supply bases in Man- 


. Should the United 
States permit inva- 
sion of the Chinese 
mainland by Chiang 
Kai-shek’s National- 
bie a A 

7. Do you favor sending 

still larger num 

of ground troops to 


> 


Europe?.........-.--- 

8. Should the President 
assume the power to 
send troops abroad, 
whenever he sees fit, 
without the consent 
of Congress? 

„Should the United 
States continue eco- 
nomie aid after the 
MARDAN plan expires 
in 1952? 


a] 


+ 10. Do you believe sending 
troops to Europe now 
is a more pressing 

roblem for the 

Inited States than 

the prosecution of the 
war in Korea? — 

11. Do vou believe price 
and wage controls are 
necessary at this 


12. Do you favor universal 
military training? 
13. Do you believe that in 
these times the Gov- 
ernment should sup- 
port farm prices? 

14. To achieve real econ- 
omy in government 
would you be willing 

to sacrifice some gov- 
ernmental nonde- 
fense functions that 
are or might be help- 
ful to you personally? 
5. Do you like the idea 15 
a E 5 

itical party 

Gude southern Dem- 
ocrats and conserva- 
oe axe Repub- 


— 


16. Would. you vote for a 


President? 
7. Should the RFC be 

abolished? 
18. Do you Chink moral 
and ethical standards 
in American public 
service are declining?.| 21, 644 


— 


HOW THE MEN AND WOMEN VOTED 


Below is a breakdown of the balloting 
which shows how the men and women cast 
their ballots: 


Women, 


Men, 12,714 
total 11,624 total 


4. MacArthur removal. 
6. Manchuria bombing. 10 873) 
6. Chiang invasion...... 
7. Troops to Europe 
8. 1 — without con- 
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EXTENSION OF CERTAIN CHARTERS OF 
VESSELS TO CITIZENS OF THE REPUB- 
LIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of House Joint 
Resolution 223, authorizing an extension 
of certain charters of vessels to citizens 
of the Republic of the Philippines, and 
for other purposes, which is a companion 
joint resolution to calendar 197, Senate 
Joint Resolution 57. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The House 
joint resolution has not yet been received 
from the House. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I was 
told that it had been received. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is a 
copy at the desk, but not the original 
joint resolution. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, 
would it not be possible to consider the 
Senate joint resolution, and later sub- 
stitute the House joint resolution? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
did not understand the Senator from 
Maine. 

Mr, BREWSTER. I inquire whether, 
as a practical matter, the Senate joint 
resolution could be considered, and the 
House joint resolution substituted later. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The House 
joint resolution is not before the Senate. 
It has not yet been messaged over. 

Mr. BREWSTER. May I inquire what 
would be the parliamentary effect if we 
passed an identical Senate joint resolu- 
tion? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It would 
have to go to the House, and the House 
would have to act on it, just as we must 
act on a House bill when it comes from 
the House. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Perhaps we had 
better wait until the House joint reso- 
lution arrives. Will we be advised as 
soon as it arrives? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate 
will be in order. Our friends in the gal- 
leries are likewise requested to preserve 
order. As soon as the message arrives 
from the House, the Chair will lay it 
before the Senate. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I think it is de- 
sirable to get as early action as possible, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 
A message from the Rouse of Repre- 


3 sentatives, by Mr. Snader, its assistant 


reading clerk, announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 271) to 
authorize the transfer to the Vermont 
Agricultural College of certain lands in 
Addison County, Vt., for agricultural 
purposes, with an amendment, in which 
it wore the concurrence of the Sen- 
ate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed a joint resolution (H. 
J. Res, 223) to give the Department of 
Commerce the authority to extend cer- 
tain charters of vessels to citizens of the 
Republic of the Philippines, and for other 
purposes, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate, 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 
The message further announced that 


` the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
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the enrolled bill (H. R. 2612) to au- 
thorize the Board of Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia to establish 
daylight saving time in the District, and 
it was signed by the Vice President. 


EXTENSION OF CERTAIN CHARTERS OF 
VESSELS TO CITIZENS OF THE RE- 
PUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
223) authorizing an extension of certain 
charters of vessels to citizens of the Re- 
public of the Philippines, and for other 
purposes, which was read twice by its 
title. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the joint resolution? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, the joint resolution concerns 
a noncontroversial subject. The Senate 
joint resolution was reported by our com- 
mittee unanimously. It is a companion 
joint resolution to the one before the 
Senate. There is a time limit involved, 
and unless the joint resolution is passed 
very shortly and becomes effective before 
Sunday evening, it will cause considera- 
ble difficulty in the Philippine Islands. 

Mr. WHERRY. I do not believe there 
will be any objection. However, before 
we consider the joint resolution, I wonder 
whether the distinguished Senator from 
Colorado would give a further explana- 
tion of what would be accomplished by 
it. As I understand, it merely continues 
in effect an arrangement, which has been 
enjoyed for approximately 5 years, in the 
leasing and chartering of vessels to 
Philippine nationals, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. That is 
correct. 

Mr. WHERRY. Can the Senator give 
a trifle more explanation as to what is 
involved so far as revenue is concerned? 
I think Members of the Senate should 
have that information. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. It has to 
do with chartering of eight vessels. As 
I have said, the time expires on Sunday 
evening. This resolution would extend 
the chartering for one more year. 

The nationals of the Philippines who 
use these vessels pay to the United States 
Government each year one-tenth of the 
statutory value of the ships, so it is not 
s free-will offering. We are being paid 

or it. 

The use of these vessels is very impor- 
tant to the Philippines, because they take 
care of interisland commerce. We know 
that there are many islands in the 
Philippine archipelago, and that they 
depend for transportation on vessels of 
this kind. They are small vessels. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Does the joint reso- 
lution come before us without amend- 
ment? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The com- 
mittee adopted an amendment to the 
Senate joint resolution restricting the 
extension tol year. The House measure 
carries the same language. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, I have 
talked witl Members on this side, The 
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Members of the minority are very much 
in favor of passing the joint resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, Senate Joint Resolution 57 
is indefinitely postponed. 


TRANSFER TO VERMONT AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE OF CERTAIN LANDS IN ADDI- 
SON COUNTY, VT. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the amendment of the House of 
Representatives to the bill (S. 271) to 
authorize the transfer to the Vermont 
Agricultural College of certain lands in 
Addison County, Vt., for agricultural 
purposes, which was to strike out all after 
the enacting clause and insert: 


That the Secretary of Agriculture is au- 
thorized and directed to transfer and convey 
to the Vermont Agricultural College, a State- 
owned corporation, upon acceptance by said 
agricultural college, without cost, the real 
property comprising nine hundred forty-two 
and forty-two one-hundredths acres, more 
or less, of the United States Morgan Horse 
Farm located in Addison County, town of 
Waybridge, Vt., and such of the personal 
property of this station as may be agreed 
upon, in writing, by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and the dean of the Vermont Agri- 
cultural College. Such real and personal 
property and research records shall be trans- 
ferred upon the express condition that they 
shall be used by the Vermont Agricultural 
College for the benefit of agriculture for 
such period as may be agreed upon by the 
Secretary, and the said college at the time 
of transfer. Deeds to the property conveyed 
pursuant to this act shall contain (1) a 
provision providing that the property shall 
revert to the United States if the property 
is used for any purpose other than for the 
benefit of agriculture, and (2) a reservation 
to the United States of all gas, oil, coal, and 
other minerals and fissionable materials as 
may be found in such lands and the right to 
use the lands for extracting and removing 
same. 

The authority herein contained shall expire 
on June 30, 1951, unless, prior to such ex- 
piration date, the dean of the Vermont Agri- 
cultural College shall have notified the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture of the acceptance of 
the lands and other property of the station 
under the terms of the act. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate disagree to the 
amendment of the House, request a con- 
ference with the House on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
that the Chair appoint the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Vice President appointed Mr. ELLENDER, 
Mr. Hoey, Mr. JoHNSTON of South Caro- 
lina, Mr, AIKEN, and Mr. YouncG con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

JOINT MEETING OF ARMED SERVICES 
COMMITTEE AND COMMITTEE ON FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS TO HEAR GENERAL 
MacARTHUR 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur has accepted the in- 
vitation of the Senate Committee on 
Armed Services to appear before that 
committee on Thursday, May 3. The 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
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has requested that it be permitted to 
meet with us in a joint meeting. I ask 
unanimous consent that that may be 
done, for the purpose of that meeting as 
ie) as subsequent hearings on the sub- 
ect. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. Is it contemplated 
that the two committees will sit jointly 
in continuous meetings? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes; both for the 
purpose of hearing General MacArthur, 
and for the purpose of subsequent hear- 
ings to be held on the same subject. 


SENATOR FROM MICHIGAN 


Mr. FERGUSON. Mr. President, I 
have here the certificate of appointment 
by the Governor of Michigan of Hon. 
Brarr Moopy to be United States Sena- 
tor from that State, to succeed the late 
Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg. I send 
the certificate to the desk and ask that 
it be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The certifi- 
cate will be read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

STATE oF MICHIGAN, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE OF THE 
UNITED STATES: 

This is to certify that pursuant to the 
power vested in me by the Constitution of 
the United States and the laws of the State 
of Michigan, I, G. Mennen Williams, the 
Governor of said State, do hereby appoint 
Brar Moopy a Senator from said State to 
represent said State in the Senate of the 
United States until the vacancy therein, 
caused by the death of Arthur H. Vanden- 
berg, is filled by election, as provided by law. 

Witness His Excellency our Governor, G. 
Mennen Williams, and our seal hereto af- 
fixed at Lansing, Mich., this 23d day of 
April, in the year of our Lord 1951. 

G. MENNEN WILLIAMS. 

By the Governor: 

F. M. ALGER, 
Secretary of State. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The certifi- 
cate of appointment will be placed on 
file with the Secretary. 

Is the Senator-designate ready to take 
the oath? 

Mr. FERGUSON. The Senator-des- 
ignate is present to take the oath. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If he will 
present himself at the desk, the oath 
will be administered, 

Mr. MOODY, escorted by Mr. Fercu- 
son, advanced to the desk; and the oath 
of office prescribed by law was admin- 
istered to him by the Vice President. 
[Applause.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
appreciates the enthusiasm of the Press 
Gallery over succeeding in having one of 
its members appointed to the Senate. 
Nevertheless, it is against the rules of 
the Senate to make demonstrations of 
the sort we have just heard. Though 
the door will be locked after the horse is 
gone, the Chair will ask that the rules 
of the Senate be observed. 

SUSPENSION OF CERTAIN IMPORT TAXES 
ON COPPER 

The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 3336) to suspend 
certain import taxes on copper. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The com- 
mittee amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
line 2, after “1953,” it is proposed to in- 
sert “or the termination of the national 
emergency proclaimed by the President 
on December 16, 1950, whichever is 
earlier.” 

Mr. WHERRY. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Alken Hendrickson Millikin 
Anderson Hennings . Monroney 
Bennett Hickenlooper Moody 
Brewster Hill Morse 
Bricker Hoey Mundt 
Bridges Holland Murray 
Butler, Md. Humphrey Neely 
Butler, Nebr. Hunt Nixon 
Byrd Ives O'Conor 
Cain Johnson, Colo. O'Mahoney 
Capehart Johnson, Tex. Pastore 
Carison Johnston, S. C. Robertson 
Case Kefauver Russell 
Chavez Kem Saltonstall 
Clements Kerr Schoeppel 
Connally Kilgore Smith, Maine 
Cordon Knowland Smith, N. J 
Dirksen Langer Smith, N. O 
Duff Lehman Sparkman 
Dworshak Lodge Stennis 
Ecton Long Taft 
Ellender McCarran Thye 
Ferguson McCarthy Underwood 
Flanders McClellan Watkins 
Frear McFarland Welker 
Fulbright McKellar Wherry 
George McMahon Wiley 
Gillette Malone Williams 
Green Martin Young 
Hayden Maybank 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I announce 
that the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Benton] and the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. EASTLAND] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douc- 
Las] and the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS] are absent on public business. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnvson] is absent by leave of the Sen- 
ate on official committee business. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I announce 
that the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
JENNER] is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Tosey] is absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A quorum is 
present. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is 
open to amendment. If there be no 
further amendments to be offered, the 
question is on the engrossment of the 
amendment and the third reading of 
the bill. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor will state it. 

Mr. WHERRY. Has the bill been or- 
dered to a third reading? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It was in 
process of being ordered to a third read- 
ing. = 

Mr. WHERRY. It is very difficult to 
hear. I wondered whether any further 
amendment was about t) be offered. I 
simply wish to have Members of the 
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Senate know that the bill is still open 
to amendment, and that the third read- 
ing is about to be had. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair 
stated that the bill was open to amend- 
ment, anc that if there were no further 
amendments to be offered, the question 
was on the engrossment of the amend- 
ment and the third reading of the bill. 

Mr. MALONE obtained the floor. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota, provided I do not lose 
the floor thereby. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I wish to 
offer an amendment to the pending bill, 
House bill 3336. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, the Senator from Nevada may 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota for 
that purpose. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. BUTLER] and 
T offer an amendment to House bill 3336. 
The purpose of the amendment is to 
treat baling twine in the same manner 
as binding twine has been treated in 
past years. If it is appropriate at this 
time to consider the amendment, I 
should like to have it read at the desk, 
so that all Senators may be familiar 
with it. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President. I 
yielded for the presentation of the 
amendment, but not for a discussion of 
the amendment at this time. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Nevada. Now that he 
has permitted the presentation of the 
amendment, so that it is before the 
Senate, we shall await our turn to dis- 
cuss it. I thank the Senator from Ne- 
vada for yielding this much time to me. 
COPPER AND FREE TRADE—SUSPENSION OF IM- 

PORT FEE ON COPPER 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, House 
bill 3336, to suspend the tariff or import 
fee on copper, has been reported to the 
Senate by the Finance Committee. 

The report was made April 17, 1951. 

The bill continues under certain con- 
ditions the suspension of the tariff or 
import fee on copper. 

House bill 3336 differs from House 
Joint Resolution 502, which passed the 
House of Representatives on July 17, 
1950, but failed to come before the Sen- 
ate for action in the Eighty-first Con- 
gress, having received an adverse vote 
in the Senate Finance Committee, by a 
vote of 9 to 4, and died with the Eighty- 
first Congress, in that it recognizes the 
need for a tariff and is in fact for the 
emergency only. 

DIFFERENCE BETWEEN LAST YEAR’S AND PRESENT 
MEASURE 


The pending measure, House bill 3336, 
differs from last year’s measure which 
proposed the continuation of absolute 
free trade on copper in that the pend- 
ing bill recognizes the need for a tariff 
or import fee, by means of reinstating 
the import fee when the price of copper 
falls below 24 cents a pound. This 
measure also specifically recognizes that 
it is, in fact, emergency action; the bill 
does so by means of the insertion of the 
phrase, suggested by the junior Senator 
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from Nevada regarding the termina- 
tion of the suspension on February 16, 
1951: “or the termination of the nation- 
al emergency proclaimed by the Presi- 
dent on December 16, 1950, whichever is 
earlier.” 

FREE TRADE SAME AS FREE IMMIGRATION 


Mr. President, there is no difference 
between free trade and the free immi- 
gration of labor in their ultimate effect. 
The free importation of the products 
of low-living-standard labor—in other 
words, the sweatshop labor of Europe 
and Asia—has exactly the same effect as 
the importation of that labor itself, with 
the exception that, of course, if the labor 
is imported the workers then are in our 
country, and almost immediately their 
standard of living and their wage rates 
rise accordingly. As a matter of fact, in 
the long run we might find the importa- 
tion of such low-wage workers more sat- 
isfactory than free trade itself. 

No one could sincerely oppose free 
immigration after voting for free trade. 
FLEXIBLE TARIFF OR IMPORT FEE ESTABLISHES 

FAIR COMPETITION 

A flexible tariff or import fee does not 
bar imports. In fact, it establishes a 
market in the United States for the goods 
of every nation, but does so on the basis 
of the definite principle of fair and rea- 
sonable competition. 

A flexible tariff or import fee, properly 
adjusted on the principle of fair and 
reasonable competition establishes a 
market for foreign nations’ goods and 
encourages them to raise their standard 
of living since they cannot profit by 
holding it down. 

THREAT OF INTERFERENCE WITH TARIFF SCARES 
OFF CAPITAL 

Mr. President, the continued threat of 
congressional and State Department in- 
terference with, and manipulation of, 
the import fee on copper has success- 
fully precluded the investment of new 
venture capital, the obtaining of new 
sources of capital for the discovery and 
exploration of new deposits of copper in 
the United Stetes. Two shots have been 
taken at the domestic copper industry: 
one by the Congress of the United States, 
by continually threatening complete 
free trade on copper by suspending the 
import tax; the other is the action of 
the State Department under the author- 
ity of the 1934 Trade Agreements Act, 
which is known as the Reciprocal Trade 
Act, to reduce the copper import tax 
from 4 cents a pound to 2 cents a pound. 
The 1934 Trade Agreements Act trans- 
ferred from Congress to the executive 
branch the constitutional responsibility 
of Congress to regulate foreign com- 
merce. 

So there are two threats to domestic 
copper producers, namely, one by the 
State Department and one by the Con- 
gress. Therefore, no new venture capital 
will go into the business of developing 
copper deposits for exploration purposes 
or for prospecting purposes in the 
United States; such new venture capital 
for development is completely blacked 
out by these two shot-gun, meddlesome 
policies, 
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LACK OF VENTURE CAPITAL LEADS TO SOCIALISM 


Of course, the condition which con- 
fronts us is that there is no private ven- 
ture capital going into the discovery, ex- 
ploration, and development of new de- 
posits of copper in the United States, 
many of which are well known. 

We therefore now have the spectacle 
of seeing the hotels in Washington full 
of ambitious mining men and industrial- 
ists, not only those who are interested in 
copper, but also those who are interested 
in the production of every other com- 
modity which continually has hanging 
over it the threat of free trade. They 
are here for one purpose and that is to 
get the taxpayers’ money to invest—tax- 
payers’ money to be lost on the founda- 
tions of sand created by this free-trade 
theory. 

LOW-COST IMPORTS PREVENT CAPITAL 
INVESTMENT 

These people have the know-how in 
those industries, but they will not risk 
private capital in them, inasmuch as 
they have had the experience that after 
World War II the investments in those 
industries were largely destroyed be- 
cause of the importation of the products 
of low-cost labor. 

Therefore, having learned their les- 
son, they are now in Washington, at- 
tempting to get Government money, 
which, after all, is the taxpayers’ 
money. Practically no private funds 
are going into these industries. 


BUDGET SAVINGS OF TEN BILLION CAN BE EFFECTED 


Mr. President, I agree thoroughly with 
the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrd] that we could save $9,000,000,009 
in our Federal budget. As a matter of 
fact, in September of last year, I showed 
how we could save $10,000,000,000; and 
I still think we could save $10,000,000,000 
in the domestic budget. 

TEN BILLION DOLLARS NOT A DROP IN A BUCKET 


However, at this time I wish to say 
that the $10,000,000,000 which we might 
save on the domestic budget by means 
of economizing in times of emergency 
would not be a drop in the bucket com- 
pared with the amount of the taxpayers’ 
money which could be saved if the Con- 
gress were to adopt the principle of fair 
and reasonable competition to be repre- 
sented by a tariff or import fee on im- 
ports. This principle should govern the 
tariff or import fee to make up the differ- 
ence between the wage standards and 
the living standards in our country and 
those in foreign countries, and with au- 
thority given to the Tariff Commission 
or Foreign Trade Authority as set up in 
my Senate bill 986 to study each product 
scientifically. In each case, the tariff or 
import fee should be, essentially, equal 
to the cost differential here and abroad, 
thus forming a floor under wages and 
investments, which is all that a tariff or 
import fee has ever been, when properly 
adjusted. Then private investments 
will be secure, and wages will have a 
floor; then there will be a competitive 
level below which the price of any prod- 
uct is not likely to go. If this principle 
is adopted private money will again be 
invested in production of many com- 
modities in this country; that will occur 
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not only in the case of copper and the 
mining of other minerals, but also in the 
case of the textile industry, the preci- 
sion-instrument industry, the manufac- 
ture of typewriters, and practically all 
other industries. 
ALEQUATE IMPORT FEES WILL PREVENT THE 
MIGRATION OF INDUSTRY 

Mr. President, why do you think Mr. 
James Rand, of the Remington Rand 
Co., is taking his typewriter plants to 
Japan and to Scotland? He is taking 
one of his plants to Japan in order to 
obtain the advantage of the 7-cent to 
12-cent an hour labor there and in order 
to be able to make typewriters for the 
Asian market and also for the purpose of 
shipping typewriters into the United 
States on a free-trade basis. Mr. Rand 
is not to blame; the Congress of the 
United States is to blame for permitting 
conditions under which such industrial 
migration is possible and actually occurs. 
PRESENT MEASURE NOT COMPLETE FREE TRADE 


Mr. President, the situation which 
would exist following the enactment of 
the pending measure is different from 
that following the establishment of free 
trade, which was advocated by means of 
the bill upon which hearings were held 
last year, beginning on July 27, before 
the Senate Finance Committee. That 
earlier bill provided that there would be 
no tariff at all during the period of 1 
year. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have inserted, at this point in 
the Recorp, a copy of House Joint Reso- 
lution 502, Eighty-first Congress, second 
session, the free trade copper resolution 
that we defeated late in 1950. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hennincs in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion? 


There being no objection, the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 502, 81st Cong., 2d 
sess.) was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the import tax im- 
posed under section 3425 of the Internal 
Revenue Code shall not apply with respect to 
articles (other than copper sulfate and other 
than composition metal provided for in 
paragraph 1657 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended, which is suitable both in its com- 
position and shape, without further refining 
or alloying, for processing into castings, not 
including as castings ingots or similar cast 
forms) entered for consumption or with- 
drawn from warehouse for consumption 
during the period beginning July 1, 1950, and 
ending with the close of June 30, 1951. 


Mr. MALONE. For comparative pur- 
poses, I ask unanimous consent to have 
inserted in the Recor at this point a 
copy of House bill 3336 introduced in the 
House on March 20, 1951, and which with 
my amendment terminating the free 
trade at the end of the emergency or on 
February 16, 1953, whichever is earlier, 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the import tax 
imposed under section 3425 of the Internal 
Revenue Code shall not apply with respect 
to articles (other than copper sulfate and 
other than composition metal provided for 
in paragraph 1657 of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
as amended, which is suitable both in its 
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composition and shape, without further refin- 
ing or alloying, for processing into castings, 
not including as castings ingots or similar 
cast forms) entered for consumption or with- 
drawn from warehouse for consumption dur- 
ing the period beginning April 1, 1951, and 
ending with the close of February 15, 1953: 
Provided, That when, for any one calendar 
month during such period, the average mar- 
ket price of electrolytic copper for that 
month, in standard shapes and sizes, de- 
livered Connecticut Valley, has been below 
24 cents per pound, the Tariff Commission, 
within 15 days after the conclusion of such 
calendar month, shall so advise the Presi- 
dent, and the President shall, by proclama- 
tion, not later than 20 days after he has 
been so advised by the Tariff Commission, re- 
voke such suspension of the import tax im- 
posed under section 3425 of the Internal 
Revenue Code. 

In determining the average market price 
of electrolytic copper for each calendar 
month, the Tariff Commission is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to base its finding 
upon sources commonly resorted to by the 
buyers of copper in the usual channels of 
commerce, including, but not limited to, 
quotations of the market price for electro- 
lytic copper, in standard shapes and sizes, 
delivered Connecticut Valley, reported by the 
Engineering and Mining Journal’s Metal 
and Mineral Markets.” 

TERMINATION WITH THE EMERGENCY 


Mr. MALONE. House bill 3336 now 
includes the amendment which was 
added by the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee, and which has already been quoted 
by the Junior Senator from Nevada, and 
which was suggested to him by the com- 
mittee, the amendment beginning on 
line 2, on page 2, inserting the words 
“or the termination of the national 
emergency proclaimed by the President 
on December 16, 1950, whichever is 
earlier.” 

TARIFF NECESSITY RECOGNIZED 


House bill 3336, with the amendment 
which the junior Senator from Nevada 
has previously said recognizes that it is 
an emergency measure, also recognizes 
that a tariff or import fee is necessary 
below a certain price. 

NO PRINCIPLE INCLUDED IN PROPOSED 
LEGISLATION 

But I call attention to the fact that 
this bill is based upon no principle what- 
ever. There is but one reason for having 
a tariff to begin with, and that is to 
eliminate the unfair competition between 
the wage-living standards of this Nation 
and the lower wage-living standards 
wherever the foreign competition is 
located. 

ANALYSIS OF PRESENT BILL 

In this bill the principle of fair and 
reasonable competition is not recognized. 
The bill simply takes an arbitrary market 
price, which was not determined by any 
committee, or through any study, to be a 
fair and reasonable competitive price, 
but was simply grabbed out of thin air, 
probably as being the current market 
price at the time—it is very close to 24 
cents now—and it was then said that, if 
it goes below that price of 24 cents for a 
given period, the President may reestab- 
lished the tariff of 2 cents a pound. 

PRESENT COPPER TARIFF INADEQUATE 


The 2 cents a pound means very little. 
It is not based on any principle. It is 
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not based upon the principle of fair and 
reasonable competition, It is what is 
left of a tariff or import fee of 4 cents, 
which was established in 1932, but which 
the State Department, through the au- 
thority granted it by Congress, cut from 
4 cents to 2 cents, without any investi- 
gation whatever. I say that advisedly 
because any kind of investigation would 
have shown that there is no connection 
between the tariff or import fee of 2 cents 
a pound and the amount necessary to 
make up the difference between the wage 
rate of $11.17 paid to copper miners in 
this country and the $2.40 effective wages 
paid in Chile, or the even lower wages 
paid in South Africa. Neither the 4-cent 
rate nor the 2-cent rate is based upon any 
principle whatever. 


ASSUME SHARPSHOOTING CORRECT 


Let us assume that the rate of free 
trade for copper above 24 cents a pound 
happened to be correct. Let us assume 
that the sharpshooting method em- 
ployed in establishing the 24-cent price 
and the 2-cent tariff, if the price of cop- 
per went below 24 cents, was correct at 
this time. Inflation continues at a rapid 
pace. Much talk has been bandied 
about within the past 18 years about 
stopping inflation, but no one is trying 
to stop inflation. I shall not discuss 
inflation in detail today, since it will be 
the subject of another debate. How- 
ever, if these arbitrary figures were cor- 
rect at the moment, I may say that with- 
in 60 or 90 days they would be thrown 
entirely out of gear again because of 
inflation. I think that practically every- 
one who works for a salary will under- 
stand what I am talking about. 

SENATE FINANCE COMMITTEE REPORT ON B 
REPORT 223 

Mr. President, from Report No. 223, on 
the pending bill, I quote the following: 

The purpose of this bill is to provide an 
exemption of copper, copper-bearing ores 
and concentrates, and various articles con- 
taining copper, from the import tax imposed 
by section 3425 of the Internal Revenue Code. 
The exemption would apply with respect to 
articles entered for consumption, or with- 
drawn from warehouse for consumption, 
during the period beginning April 1, 1951, and 
ending with the close of February 15, 1953. 
Your committee’s amendment ends the sus- 
pension of the copper import tax with the 
termination of the present emergency— 

That is the amendment mentioned 
earlier by the junior Senator from Ne- 
vada. I continue— 
if this occurs before February 15, 1953, since 


the purpose of the bill is to provide addi- 
tional copper during the emergency period. 


THE BILL H. R. 3336 DEFEATS THE ANNOUNCED 
OBJECTIVE 

The continual tinkering with the tar- 
iff by the State Department, and by this 
bill, if passed by the Congress, defeats 
what it is said is the objective. The ob- 
jective is to provide additional copper 
during the emergency, but the result of 
these methods is to eliminate all venture 
capital in the exploration for and pros- 
pecting and development of new de- 
posits. 
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REPORTS ON H. R. 3336 MISLEADING 


I further call attention to the follow- 
ing statement from the same report, No. 
223, on the pending bill: 

The import taxes in question are— 

(1) Four cents a pound on the copper 
content of copper-bearing ores and concen- 
trates and of the articles specified in certain 
enumerated paragraphs of the Tariff Act of 
1930. 


Mr. President, that in itself is mis- 
leading. I think that of necessity the 
report must refer to the 4 cents, because 
that was actually the copper-import tax 
before the State Department tinkered 
with it. But the tariff at this moment is 
not 4 cents, it is 2 cents a pound; so asa 
matter of fact, if the price of copper goes 
below 24 cents, 2 cents is all the tariff 
that can be applied in the support of the 
domestic price. 

WORKINGMAN AND INVESTOR SEEK FAIR AND 

REASONABLE COMPETITION 


As the junior Senator from Nevada has 
already stated, it has no connection with 
. flexible import fee adjustment on the 
principle of fair and reasonable compe- 
tition which I may say is all that any 
workingman or investor has ever sought. 
The flexible import fee which I have 
frequently proposed and which is pend- 
ing in this Congress is merely a floor un- 
der wages and investments, the fee to be 
lowered when the standard of living has 
increased in competitive nations. Of 
course, when their wage-living stand- 
ards and other factors equal our own, 
then free trade, which is the common 
objective, takes place automatically and 
immediately without further action by 
the Congress. 
MOST-FAVORED-NATION CLAUSE GIVES UNEARNED 
ADVANTAGE TO MANY NATIONS 

Furthermore, Mr. President, while I 
am on that particular point, I might 
say that under the most-favored-nation 
clause any advantages under the agree- 
ment made with Chile by the State De- 
partment are immediately and automati- 
cally available to every other nation, 
This clause alone rules out any “recipro- 
cal” advantages. The State Department 
did make an agreement with Chile to cut 
the 4-cent import fee to 2 cents. 

In order to show what a most-favored- 
nation clause in an agreement means, 
the negotiations were conducted with 
Chile in 1947, and as soon as Chile had 
signed the general agreement on tariffs- 
trade, all nations from which we secure 
copper received the advantage of the 
lowering of the import fee. The other 
nations receiving this advantage without 
giving any equivalent concession at all 
to our country were: Australia, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Canada, Chile, Cuba, Ecuador, 
Japan, Malta, Cyprus, Mexico, the Neth- 
erlands, Northern Rhodesia, Peru, Phil- 
ippines, Union of South Africa, and 
Yugoslavia, Other nations are lumped 
together with reference to a certain 
amount of exports to the United States 
in 1949 and 1950. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Recor at this point 
the list of nations, together with the 
imports of copper of all kinds, in short 
— by sources, for 1948 to 1850, inelu- 
sive. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD SENATE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GIL- 
LETTE in tha chair). 
it is so ordered. 

The list is as follows: 


Imports of copper (all kinds) in short tons 
by sources, 1948-50 


Without objection, 
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= 19, 318 501 
Philippines EROE 2,252 7, 969 10, 129 
Union of South Africa.. 5, 926 8,719 „850 
Tugosla via 298 14, 727 9, 089 
ji.” ALS a 3, 363 8, 22, 093 
b 410, 252 552,704 | 690, 388 

In “Other.” 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I have 
inserted the table to show the sources 
of United States copper imports for con- 
sumption, and the totals of imports from 
other nations. It will be noted that the 
total of the imports from all the nations 
mentioned was, in 1948, 419,252 short 
tons; in 1949, 552,704 short tons; and 
in 1950, 690,388 short tons. 

Mr. President, for purposes of com- 
parison, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recor, at this point, 
a table showing domestic production 
and imports of copper for the years 1938 
and 1939, and from 1946 to 1950. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Copper—Domestie production and imports, 
1938, 1939, 1946-50 


[In short tons] 


557, 763 252, 164 

728, 336, 297 

608, 737 393, 275 

$47, 413, 894 

860, 496, 548 

695, 015 552, 704 
à 690, 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, the 
purpose of the table which I have just in- 
serted in the Recorp is to show the pro- 
portion of the production in this country 
to the imports. The table shows the 
production of copper from domestic 
sources and the source of imports of 
unmanufactured copper, in short tons, 
for 1938, 1939, 1946, 1947, 1948, 1949, and 
1950. The figures vary, of course, from 
year to year, but they indicate, roughly, 
that imports of copper amounted to ap- 
proximately from 30 to 40 percent of the 
domestic production over the years. 
ARBITRARY DETERMINATION OF 24-CENT-PER- 

POUND LIMIT ON COPPER PRICE 


Mr. President, I again invite attention 
to the fact that there is no provision in 
the bill for a flexible import fee or tariff 
or any provision for changing the im- 
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port fee in any way whatsoever, regard- 
less of changed conditions. The 24-cent 
figure is taken out of thin air, without 
any investigation, and is based upon 
what happened to be the approximate 
market price. It is fully expected to rise 
substantially in price within the next 
few months, and probably for the period 
of the emergency, whatever that may be. 
We have had an emergency of some kind 
for 18 years, so there is no reason to be- 
lieve that the emergency will end. 

There will still be a threat to private 
investment because of the fact that the 
particular support proposed, whatever it 
amounts to, could be jerked from under 
the industry or the investors on short 
notice, and it is very likely to be. At 
least the attempt will be made. 

PRICE OF CHILE COPPER RAISED 


Mr. President, a press dispatch dis- 
closes that the price of Chile copper has, 
in fact, been raised today substantially 
above the domestic proposed set price of 
24 cents per pound at which point the 2- 
cent tariff would be reinstated. 


FLEXIBILITY OF TARIFF IS ESSENTIAL 


If there were a flexible provision in the 
bill so that, first, the differential in the 
price due to the many factors which 
make up the difference in the cost of 
production in competitive countries and 
this country could be determined on a 
scientific basis, as would be the case un- 
der the bill introduced by the junior 
Senator from Nevada in the Eightieth, 
the Eighty-first, and the Eighty-second 
Congresses, there would be no objection 
to this bill. The flexible import fee bill 
proposed by the junior Senator from 
Nevada would form the Tariff Commis- 
sion into a Foreign Trade Authority, 
establish the fair and reasonable compe- 
tition principle and give the Tariff Com- 
mission latitude to determine tariff or 
import fee on that basis. If we provided 
for flexibility this bill would make some 
sense, It now makes no sense whatso- 
ever. It is based on no principle what- 
ever, 5 

SOP TO THE WORKERS AND INVESTORS 


It is simply a sop to the people who 
believe that the workers and investors 
should have a floor under wages and in- 
vestments, so that instead of securing 
Government money and losing the tax- 
payers’ money, they would have a chance 
to invest their own money on a sound 
basis. It now makes no sense whatso- 
ever. It is not based on any principle. 
It is simply a compromise which means 
nothing, it is like averaging the lengths 
of a number of pairs of pants—they 
do not fit anyone. 


FLOOR UNDER WAGES AND INVESTMENTS 


The import tax of 4 cents was placed 
upon copper imports in 1932 as a floor 
under wages and investments in the cop- 
per business. The 4 cents a pound was 
calculated at that time to equalize the 
wages and other factors involved in mak- 
ing up the differential between the wage- 
living standards of this Nation and of 
competitive nations. But, since there is 
no provision for flexibility, and since 
conditions have changed greatly since 
1932, even if the tariff had been correct 
at that time, inflation has continued, 
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wages and costs have increased, and 
there is little relation between dꝗe actual 
factors in the copper industry and the 
present import tax. 

FREE TRADE ON COPPER AND ON LEAD ARE BAD 

PRECEDENTS 

Mr. President, I have submitted tables 
to show that from 30 to 40 percent of 
the copper used in this country has been 
imported over a number of years, and it 
is said that it is necessary to have free 
trade to increase the supply of copper. 
We have what virtually amounts to free 
trade, although a sop is thrown to per- 
sons who want to protect the invest- 
ments and the workers in the copper in- 
dustry. I invite attention to the fact 
that what is proposed is a bad precedent, 
and that a bill has been introduced in 
the House to extend the same principle 
of absolute free trade to lead. If there 
should be free trade on copper there is no 
reason why there should not be free trade 
on lead, because roughly the same pro- 
portion of the supply of lead comes from 
foreign sources. We do not produce 
enough lead. Therefore, Mr. President, 
while we know the principle is wrong 
but if we can increase the production or 
the availability of copper in the United 
States by free trade, by way of a com- 
promise which means nothing, there is 
no reason why House bill 3621, with re- 
lation to lead, introduced by Representa- 
tive Mitts, should not pass. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
the text of the House bill printed in the 
Recor at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the bill 
(H. R. 3621) to suspend certain import 
duties on lead, was ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the import duties 
imposed under paragraphs 391 and 392 of 
title I of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, 
on lead: bearing ores, flue dust, and mattes 
of all kinds, lead bullion or base bullion, 
lead in pigs and bars, lead dross, reclaimed 
lead, scrap lead, antimonial lead, and anti- 
monial scrap lead shall not apply with re- 
spect to imports entered for consumption or 
withdrawn from warehouse for consumption 
during the period beginning April 1, 1951, 
and ending with tne close of March 31, 
1963. 

WHAT IS FAIR FOR COPPER IS FAIR FOR LEAD 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, Repre- 
sentative MILLS is simply using a prece- 
dent established by the introduction of 
an almost identical bill on copper— 
originally it was a joint resolution which 
was fortunately defeated in the Commit- 
tee on Finance. The same conditions 
could be imposed on the production of 
lead in this country as the present bill 
imposes on copper. The State Depart- 
ment, as a matter of fact, has materially 
cut the tariff on lead, thereby leaving 
the lead industry unprotected, and has 
done it without any regard to the differ- 
ential in the cost due to the difference 
in the wage standards of living. So the 
lead bill could be very easily amended 
to provide exactly the same provisions 
as in the pending bill affecting copper. 

If the bill relating to copper is passed, 
there is no reason why a similar bill 
covering lead should not also be passed, 
because conditions are almost identical 
in relation to domestic production and 
foreign imports. 
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WOULD PULL THE RUS FROM UNDER WORKERS 
AND INVESTORS ALIKE 


However, Mr. President, if such a bill 
covering lead were passed it would jerk 
the rug from under the workers and in- 
vestors in the lead industry. 

As soon as the present emergency had 
been terminated they would be utterly 
destroyed. 

As a matter of fact they will be de- 
stroyed anyway due to the way the tariff 
has been cut by the State Department; 
except that now we have one of those 
customary emergencies, and we can 
make contracts through deficit financ- 
ing to keep industry alive, so that it is 
at the mercy of thousands of bureaucrats 
in Washington. 


THE LEAD INDUSTRY—EXAMPLE 


In this connection, Mr. President, I 
wish to read part of a letter which I 
received from the Emergency Lead Com- 
mittee, 250 Park Avenue, New York City. 
It is written by Mr. Felix E. Wormser, 
secretary. It reads: 

Hon. GEORGE W. MALONE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Drar SENATOR MALONE: Many thanks 
for your kind letter of April 6 and for mail- 
ing me a copy of your remarks on foreign 
trade, which I am studying with deep inter- 
est. I have also e praana a copy of the 
Senate Finance Co: ittee’s hearings and 
will delve into that over the weekend. 

Our emergency lead committee ` 
shocked— 


It was shocked, Mr. President— 


to discover that Congressman MILLS of Ar- 
kansas had introduced a bill in the House of 
Representatives on April 10 for a complete 
suspension of the import duties on lead. 
This bill is altogether different from the 
copper suspension, in that it does not pro- 
vide any floor below which the tariff would 
be restored, and completely exempts prod- 
ucts manufactured of lead. 


Mr. President, as I have already ex- 
plained, no floor is provided in the bill 
providing for the suspension of the lead 
duty, whereas the present bill on copper 
at least retains one-half of the original 
import tax on copper. 

This is merely a sop to those of us who 
believe that investments and the work- 
ers’ wages in this country should have a 
floor. I submit the whole letter for the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 

EMERGENCY LEAD COMMITTEE, 
New York, N. Y. April 13, 1951. 
Hon. GEORGE W. MALONE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR MALONE: Many thanks 
for your kind letter of April 6th and for 
mailing me a copy of your remarks on For- 
eign Trade, which I am studying with deep 
interest. I have also just procured a copy 
of the Senate Finance Committee’s hearings 
and will delve into that over the weekend, 

Our Emergency Lead Committee was 
shocked to discover that Congressman MILLS 
of Arkansas had introduced a bill in the 
House of Representatives on April 10 for 
a complete suspension of the import duties 
on lead. This bill is altogether different 
from the copper suspension, in that it does 
not provide any floor below which the tariff 
would be restored, and completely exempts 
products manufactured of lead. There is 
no indication in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
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nor any preamble to the bill which would 
indicate why this is being done. Our Emer- 
gency Lead Committee has wired the Ways 
and Means Committee requesting a hearing, 
for we are going to oppose the bill with all 
the resources at our command. I believe 
the bill is being sponsored by some storage 
battery manufacturers, who are unwilling 
to pay the world market price for lead, 
which is now 3 cents above our own low 
ceiling, when they are unable to absorb the 
increase in the sales price of their own 
storage batteries. There is no reason why 
they should try to get out of their pre- 
dicament by taking it out of the hide of the 
mining industry. Their remedy is before 
the Office of Price Stabilization which has, 
as you know, adopted an unrealistic policy 
of establishing a two-price system for lead 
in the United States, (1) 17 cents for do- 
mestic lead, and (2) 1814 for imported Mexi- 
can, Peruvian, Canadian and other lead, 
both of which are now substantially below 
the 20 cents for lead established by the 
Ministry of Supply last week in England. 

In the event that we should be so unfor- 
tunate as to see the House ill-advisedly put 
lead on the free list, I do hope our friends 
in the Senate will leave no stone unturned 
to oppose the move. 

With kindest regards, 

Cordially yours, 
FELIX E. Wormser, Secretary. 


THE WHITE PINE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr, MALONE. Mr. President, in the 
same connection, I should like to read 
a letter from the White Pine Chamber 
of Commerce and Mines, Ely, Nev. It is 
written by Darwin Lambert, executive 
secretary. It reads: 

Dear SENATOR MALONE: As you probably 
know, domestic lead mining would be 
seriously hurt by enactment of H. R. 3621, 
which was introduced in Congress on April 
10 and referred to the House Ways and 
Means Committee. 


Mr. President, the junior Senator from 
Nevada has explained how H. R. 3621 
would hurt lead mining, because the very 
fact that this type of bill is pending in 
Congress, and Congress is considering 
passing this type of legislation simply 
scares venture capital out of the busi- 
ness. 

The harm that can be done is being 
done by merely discussing the subject 
and showing that there is a disposition 
to take action which would ruin invest- 
ments in the industry. 

ALL INDUSTRY THREATENED 

It is exactly what the State Depart- 
ment is doing to the textile industry, the 
precision-instrument industry, the type- 
writer industry, and every other in- 
dustry. 

FOREIGN PRODUCTION FAVORED 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I am very happy to 
yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Is it not correct 
to say that the prices being paid for lead, 
copper, and zine produced abroad far ex- 
ceed the ceiling prices for the minerals 
in this country plus the tariff or excise 
taxes; therefore, in reality, there is short 
production in this country, and the com- 
petition for the minerals, not only in 
this country, but abroad, is such that 
under the law of supply and demand 
current prices are far higher than the 
ceiling prices in this country? 
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Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I have 
no doubt that that is true. I have not 
checked the prices in the last few days, 
but the policy of this administration 
over the past 18 years has been to ignore 
and to destroy domestic production, I 
challenge anyone on the floor of the 
Senate to debate the point. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. MALONE. I shall be very happy 
to yield to the Senator from Idaho. I 
may say that a loan of $25,000,000 to 
produce strategic materials has been ex- 
tended to a company in Morocco to pro- 
duce minerals, I suppose it is one of 
those gift loans out of ECA. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. That was the 
point which the Senator from Idaho was 
trying to make, that the ceiling prices 
on the critical materials are far below 
the world price level today. There has 
been little or nothing done to encourage 
and stimulate the production of min- 
erals in our own country. 

Mr. MALONE. In answer to the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Idaho, 
I will say that not only has nothing been 
done to stimulate domestic production, 
but everything possible has been done to 
discourage it. I should like to debate 
that point with anyone who intends to 
fight for free trade. From the begin- 
ning of the 1934 Trade Agreements Act 
the State Department has continuously, 
without any reference to cost of pro- 
duction due to standard of living, re- 
duced tariffs and import fees not only on 
minerals but on textiles, precision in- 
struments, and every other product. 

The Administration lends the money— 
they call it a loan—to foreign countries 
to go into the mineral business, 

EMBARGO ON MANGANESE 


Then what do we get, Mr, President? 
As a matter of fact, what we are getting 
from Mr. Nehru in India is an embargo 
on manganese, at the same time he is 
asking us for wheat. 

Mr. President, if the Senate has any 
gumption it will at least trade wheat for 
manganese. That is the commodity 
which the State Department has said 
from the beginning we must get from 
Russia. We do not need to get manga- 
nese from Russia, 

WE CAN GET MANGANESE IN THE WESTERN 

HEMISPHERE 

We can get from Brazil all the mang- 
anese we need. We can get from Brazil 
all the manganese we will ever need, for 
the next 50 or a hundred years, 

MANGANESE—NEHRU 


We can get from South Africa more 
Manganese than we will need in the next 
50 years. If Mr. Nehru would take the 
embargo off manganese and give Ameri- 
can know-how a concession, we could get 
plenty of manganese from India. I had 
a 4-hour conversation with Mr. Nehru 
about production in his country in 1947. 
I think the distinguished Senator from 
Idaho will be interested. Part of the 
conversation dealt with the fact that In- 
dia would be willing to give a 2- to 3- 
year concession for the mining of man- 
ganese and other minerals in India, pro- 
viding 51 percent of the company or 
partnership were given to an Indian. 
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“Well,” I said, “Mr. Nehru, I am from 
a mining area. I have been in the en- 
giueering business for 30 years. You 
cannot explore properly a large deposit 
and determine what you have in less 
than 3 years, to say nothing of procuring 
the machinery and installing it and going 
into production and certainly no one is 
going to give you 51 percent.” 
IT TAKES TIME AND MONEY TO DEVELOP MINES 


I do not know how familiar the Presi- 
dent is with the procedure, but if he will 
merely inquire of our own Defense Min- 
erals Administration as to the time it 
takes to bring in new mines, he will find 
that it requires from 3 to 5 years to do 
the job. That is quite a long time in an 
emergency. The Government is putting 
out money in chunks of $100,000,000. 
They put out that much a few days ago, 
or at least the project is approved. The 
money is to go to Arizona to put another 
copper property in production. 

If we had the proper floor under wages 
and investments, the taxpayers’ money 
could be saved. 


MR. BYRD, A NET $9,000,000,000 SAVED 


The $9,000,000,000 which the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. BYRD] says can be 
saved, and the $10,000,000,000 which the 
junior Senator from Nevada said last fall 
could be saved, would be peanuts along- 
side what could be saved if we were to 
lay down a principle based upon fair and 
reasonable competition and protect labor 
and investments in this country. 

We could save the $100,000,000 which 
is going to Arizona. We could save the 
$90,000,000 which is going into Michigan, 
That is not the subject of my talk today, 
so I shall not go too far into that subject, 
but it will be the basis for another ad- 
dress to the Senate when the time comes. 

POLICY TO PREVENT DOMESTIC PRODUCTION 


Let me say in answer to the distin- 
guished Senator from Idaho that for 18 
years not only has there not been any 
attempt to promote the production of 
these minerals in this country, but there 
has been a deliberate attempt to discour- 
age such production. What does the 
Secretary of State say? He is the great 
industrialist who has charge of every in- 
dustry in the United States. He has the 
job of every workingman and the invest- 
ment of every investor in the hollow of 
his hand. 

What does he say? He says that the 
objective of our trade policy is to import 
more goods. There is no secret about 
his policy. 

I hope that answers the question of 
the distinguished Senator from Idaho, 

FREE TRADE ON LEAD 


I have before me a letter dated April 
19, 1951, from the White Pine Chamber 
of Commerce and Mines at Ely, Nev. The 
letter reads as follows: 

WHITE PINE CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE AND MINES, 
Ely, Nev., April 19, 1951. 
Senator GEORGE W. MALONE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR MALONE: As you probably 
know, domestic lead mining would be seri- 
ously hurt by enactment of H. R. 3621, 
which was introduced in Congress on April 
10 and referred to the House Ways and 
Means Committee. 
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This bill would suspend import duties on 
lead from April 1, 1951, until March 31, 
1953. It would undermine the confidence 
and price structure so much needed to main- 
tain and increase lead production in this 
country, and would do this irreparable dam- 
age without, in our opinion, providing sig- 
nificant impetus for increased production in 
foreign lands, where labor costs are low and 
where the present price must already be 
ample incentive for maximum production, 

By way of background information, Public 


Law 869 of the Eighty-first Congress sus- 


pended the duty on scrap lead until June 30 
of this year. It is now proposed to extend 
this suspension to lead bullion or base bul- 
lion, lead in pigs and bars, lead dross, re- 
claimed lead, etc., which now carry a rate of 
2% cents a pound, and to lead-bearing ores, 
fiue dust, and mattes of all kinds which are 
now dutiable at 1½ cents a pound. 

Surely it is the urgent duty of people in 
our mining areas to explain to our repre- 
sentatives in Congress, and to all others who 
might influence the situation, the true 
facts about our mining industry and the 
conditions under which it can do the job 
which is being asked of it. Obviously, if 
Washington is to continue to snipe at our 
miners, they will stop mining or fail to start 
production which they might have started. 
In the case of lead, for example, many have 
prepared to produce on the basis of a rea- 
sonable expectation for a price increase in 
this emergency, to say, 19 or 20 cents a 
pound or more; and this expectation Wash- 
ington seems bent on shattering to the det- 
riment of our country’s security, to which a 
ae domestic mining industry is essen- 
tial. 

We therefore urge you to do what you can 
to defeat H. R. 3621 and any similar legis- 
lation, actually aimed at tearing down the 
price structure on metals while being con- 
scientiously (but mistakenly) supported by 
many who think it will improve the critical 
supply situation, 

Comments and suggestions, as well as ac- 


5 will be appreciated by this organiza- 
on. 


Yours, 
Darwin LAMBERT, 
Executive Secretary. 

P. S—Our small miners certainly agree 
with your letter of April 14 and would be 
mighty pleased if you could stop the copper 
tariff suspension as well as the lead. How- 
ever, our organization has been more or less 
convinced that other support for the domes- 
tic mining industry might result from agree- 
ment to the compromise. We know you will 
use your own best judgment, 


Mr. ECTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
Mr. MALONE. I am happy to yield to 
ie distinguished Senator from Mon- 
a. 


FAIR AND REASONABLE COMPETITION 


Mr. ECTON. I think the distinguished 
Senator from Nevada realizes that I have 
always been very sympathetic toward his 
tariff proposals, which embrace the fiex- 
ible import fee. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Nevada a question. If his 
formula, as represented by the flexible 
import fee, were now in force and effect, 
and applicable, is it not true that the 
2-cent tariff on copper would be removed 
under that formula? 

Mr. MALONE. No; that is not true. 
It depends upon an investigation by the 
Tariff Commission—my bill would turn 
it into the Foreign Trade Authority— 
considering all factors, which include, 
of course, the differential of the wage 
standard of living. If it should be im- 
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possible to ascertain those costs—as it 
is, with foreign countries and their gov- 
ernments using bulk purchasing meth- 
ods and subsidizing their food produc- 
tion and entering into many other So- 
cialist procedures and actions, then the 
Foreign Trade Authority could take the 
landed customs declared cost or the of- 
fered-for-sale price as a basis for fixing 
the tariff or import fee. 

The answer would be “No,” because the 
2-cent copper tax in no way represents 
the differential between the wage and 
labor standards of an $11.17-a-day 
miner in this country compared with a 
$2.40-a-day miner in Chile, or a 40-cents- 
a-day miner in South Africa, Under my 
proposal the copper tariff would prob- 
ably be substantially increased to meet 
that differential, which would mean an 
immediate market in this country for 
Chilean copper, for South African cop- 
per, and for copper from the other na- 
tions which the junior Senator from Ne- 
vada has already mentioned, on the basis 
of fair and reasonable competition. 

This constitutes a floor under wages 
and investments and encourages the in- 
vestment of venture capital. 

Mr. ECTON. If the Senator will fur- 
ther yield, I should like to ask another 
question. 

Taking into consideration the fact 
that this country can produce only 65 
percent of our own domestic needs, and 
taking into consideration the fact that 
there is a copper shortage all over the 
world, and that we are in dire need of 
not only increasing our production, but 
importing copper from every conceivable 
source during this time of emergency, 
should not those facts be taken into 
consideration in determining whether a 
2-cent tax, or any other tax, should be 
removed at this particular time? 

Mr. MALONE. I will say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Montana that 
those facts certainly are taken into con- 
sideration. However, reducing the tariff 
is not the answer. With respect to 
every one of the strategic and critical 
minerals and materials, including lead, 
zinc, mercury, tungsten, and other min- 
erals, we have not produced as much £s 
we need. 

I point out to the Senator that the 
production is almost exactly in direct 
ratio to the price. In other words, an 
increase in price means an increase in 
production. The fact is that we do not 
produce enough lead, copper, and zinc. 
We discourage new discoveries by the 
very principle which the distinguished 
Senator suggested, because no new pri- 
vate investments will go into the devel- 
opment of a mining property as long as 
free trade exists or is threatened. New 
investments will not go into the industry 
only to be destroyed following the emer- 
gency. 

VENTURE CAPITAL STYMIED ARIZONA COPPER 

The only way by which new capital 
is being made available now is under the 
arrangement by which $90,000,000 or 
$100,000,000 is going into Arizona to 
develop a new copper deposit. I happen 
to know the set-up under which tax- 
payer’s money is going into a certain 
property located in Arizona. The.DPA 
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has approved it. The DMA has recom- 
mended it. The DMA is the Defense 
Minerals Administration. 

The contract under which that money 
is furnished is of 11 years’ duration. The 
floor under the price is 7 cents a pound, 
plus one-tenth of 1 cent a pound for 
every 81,000, 000 above $40,000,000 that 
is invested in the property, or that 
would be borrowed to be put into the 
property. ‘Those interested intend to 
put in additional money over the orig- 
inal $40,000,000, with a guaranteed price. 
So there will be a loan of $90,000,000 to 
$100,000,000 and a guaranteed price over 
a period of 11 years—the cost price is 
about 10.3 cents per pound—altogether 
it is estimated that a guaranteed price 
of approximately 21 cents a pound will 
be had. 

TAXPAYER IS MADE TO INVEST 


That is the way Government money is 
being invested in this business. It is 
the taxpayers’ money, and not private 
money. In addition to that, of course, 
me investment can be quickly written 
off. 

SHORT AMORTIZATION PERIOD 

A few mining companies are using 
their own money after securing a short 
amortization period, with 4- or 5-year 
amortization for a large percentage of 
the investment. In a 4- or 5-year- 
amortization period most of the invest- 
ment can be written off. 

I really believe the 21 cents is a very 
safe price for the Government to con- 
tract for. But it is a floor, and the 
money used is Government—taxpay- 
ers - money. It is money furnished by 
the distinguished Senator from Mon- 
tana, who sits before me, and by every 
other taxpayer. A part of it is iur- 
nished by the stenographers working in 
our offices, who pay about $10 tax a week 
out of their small salaries, 

PRIVATE MONEY INSTEAD OF TAXPAYERS’ MONEY 


I say to the distinguished Senator 
from Montana that if we had this floor 
under wages and investments, based on 
a principle of fair and reasonable com- 
petition, so that there would be a point 
below which the price would pe unlikely 
to go at the end of the emergency, or 
the war, or the police action, whatever 
one chooses to call it, it would not be 
necessary to spend $100,000,000 of tax- 
payers’ money in Arizona, $90,000,000 in 
Michigan. Private investments would be 
available. Before we are through it will 
add up to several times the little bit of 
money the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrn] and the junior Senator from Ne- 
vada say we can save by economizing in 
our domestic budget. 

Mr. ECTON. I thank the very able 
Senator from Nevada. In considering 
the bill; we must take into consideration 
that we simply cannot produce sufficient 
copper to fill our needs at this particular 
time. We have found it to be absolutely 
impossible to import a sufficient amount 
to meet the demands during this time 
of mobilization and defense production. 
Even our fabricating plants in this coun- 
try have had to go on a 4-day week for 
the simple reason that they could not be 
supplied with a sufficient tonnage of 
copper to keep open 5 days a week, 
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Mr. President, when. I take those 
things into consideration, I am inclined 
to make the statement to the very able 
Senator from Nevada that I cannot see 
how the passage of the bill would hurt 
any potential copper producer of this 
Nation; I cannot see how it would cur- 
tail exploration or prevent increased 
production. I do see how it could make 
it possible to give our laboring men a 
5-day week, whereas now they are nec- 
essarily cut to a 4-day week. I do see 
that we might obtain additional ton- 
nage which would help us in the war 
effort. After all, copper is a strategic 
metal which is needed in our every-day 
living. It is needed for practically every 
article that is being manufactured for 
the defense effort. 

Mr. President, I believe we should do 
everything possible to encourage the 
production of more copper within our 
own country for use in the defense ef- 
fort. In view of the fact that a 24-cent 
limitation is placed in the bill, and that 
it contains an emergency clause, it seems 
to me the bill should be passed. I have 
hoped that the very able Senator from 
Nevada would construe the bill as being 
in the best interests of our national econ- 
omy and our defense effort at this par- 
ticular time. 

ANNOUNCED OBJECTIVES DEFEATED 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, as the 
Senator from Montana knows, I have 
the highest regard for his integrity and 
ability, and the objectives so ably enun- 
ciated by him are laudable, but the 
policies adopted by the administration 
over ai: 18-year period defeat these an- 
nounced objectives. 

In other words, had we had a floor 
under wages and investments in the 
past we would not now be in the deplor- 
able condition we are in with respect 
to copper, lead, zinc, tungsten and other 
minerals to say nothing of textiles, pre- 


cision instruments, crockery, and so 
forth. 

Mr. ECTON. I am willing to concede 
that. 


Mr. MALONE. Let me finish answer- 
ing the Senator’s question, after which 
I shall be very happy to yield for another ` 
question. 

We are all perfectly familiar with the 
importance of copper. But I would say 
to the distinguished Senator that we 
cannot make a ton of steel without man- 
ganese. 

PRICE DETERMINES PRODUCTION 


A cutting edge cannot be made on steel 
without tungsten or molybdenum, and 
molybdenum is a very scarce mineral. 
The amount of tungsten available de- 
pends on the price we pay for it. We 
were almost self-sufficient in the pro- 
duction of tungsten in this country when 
we raised the price about 810 per ton 
during World War II, at ^ time when the 
junior Senator from Nevada was not in 
the Senate, but was special consultant 
to the Military Affairs Committee of the 
Senate. At that time he wrote the re- 
port for the committee which is still as 
good now as it was then. 

We said then the matter of obtaining 
tungsten depended on the price, and 
that if we raised the price we would 
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obtain the tungsten we needed. We said 

price was the controlling factor in the 

case of mercury also; that if we raised 

the price we would obtain all we needed. 

MALONE MINERAL SUBSIDY BILL NOT PASSED IN 
HOUSE 

The junior Senator from Nevada of- 
fered a bill in the Eightieth Congress 
which was passed by the Senate, but 
which died in the House, which would 
have assisted the miners. I introduced 
i; again in the Eighty-first Congress and 
again it was passed in the Senate and 
died in the House. 

It provided a subsidy, and would not 
have been needed if the tariff had been 
fixed on a fair and reasonable competi- 
tive principle. 

CONGRESS TRANSFERRED CONSTITUTIONAL 

RESPONSIBILITY TO EXECUTIVE 


Iam loath to believe that the Congress 
understood what it was doing when it 
transferred to the Executive its consti- 
tutional responsibility of regulating for- 
eign commerce. 

Under the Constitution he already had 
the authority and responsibility of fixing 
foreign policy. But now he has the 
authority over the regulation of foreign 
commerce as well. All that we in Con- 
gress have left is the power to make 
appropriations. We talk about what we 
would like to do in the case of foreign 
policy, but we have no authority what- 
ever to act. Mr. President, we do, how- 
ever, have the power to reassume our 
control over foreign commerte and to 
regulate the national economy through 
it. 

AGREEMENT GOOD ON COPPER—THEN GOOD ON 
ALL OTHER PRODUCTS 


If the argument being made so ably 
today by the Senator from Montana is 
correct as to copper, it is correct in re- 
spect to every other article which is 
used in the United States, but of which 
the United States does not produce suf- 
ficient quantities. 

Of course in normal times it is not 
necessary to produce all the tungsten 
and lead we need in the United States, 
so long as it is available from other 
ccuntries. However, in case of a na- 
tional emergency it is then possible for 
us to produce in our country a much 
greater proportion of the tungsten and 
lead we may need if we have a going 
concern in mining industries. It is nec- 
essary that we always be prepared to 
expand production for security needs. 

NATIONAL SECURITY DEMANDS PROTECTION 


Therefore I say to the distinguished 
Senator from Montana that our own 
national security requires us not to per- 
mit free trade in copper, which is exactly 
what this measure would do. 

This measure has no basis in principle, 
but is an attempt to arrive at a fake 
compromise which will appeal only to 
those who do not have the time to study 
it. Of course this measure is a compro- 
mise, but it is also a defeat for those who 
wish to have a floor placed under the 
wages and investments in this Nation. 

Mr. President, if we wish to produce 
in our country the maximum amounts of 
lead, copper, and tungsten, we should 
place a floor under wages and invest- 
ments in those industries so that the 
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necessary money from private investors 
is available. People will not invest their 
money unless they can see that the capi- 
tal will not be destroyed following the 
emergency. On the other Fand, if pro- 
spective investors realize that their in- 
vestments will be utterly destroyed when 
the war is over, there is no incentive for 
capital to be invested in those industries. 

So I say to the distinguished Senator 
from Montana that there would be no 
reason for the $100,000,000 of the tax- 
payers’ money going into Arizona, if the 
principle of fair and reasonable competi- 
tion were established by the Congress. 
After all, that money is the taxpayers’ 
money. 

Mr. ECTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Unperwoop in the chair). Does the 
Senator from Nevada yield to the Sena- 
tor from Montana? 

Mr. MALONE. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. ECTON. I appreciate how sin- 
cere the very able Senator from Nevada 
is in regard to his proposal. I, for one, 
would never even intimate that his plan 
for a flexible import fee would not work 
in the best interests of our country; I 
am not capable of even questioning the 
Senator on that proposition. 

However, the fact remains that we do 
not have any such system in effect in the 
United States; and during this emer- 
gency we are trying to do the best we 
can, It seems to me that we have to 
make a few concessions once in a while 
in order to bring about the results which 
all of us seek. I am sure the Senator 
from Nevada realizes that we need more 
copper in the United States. Probably 
the Senator from Nevada receives letters 
and telegrams similar to the ones I re- 
ceive each day—for instance, from the 
REA’s. The REA’s in my State keep 
writing me and sending me telegrams 
because they cannot get the copper wire 
or the other materials they need in order 
to be able to go ahead and complete 
many of their REA lines. 

Even if we operate all our potential 
copper mines at full capacity, we still 
cannot produce sufficient copper to meet 
our needs during this emergency. I 
think all of us should realize that an 
automobile, for instance, requires at least 
50 pounds of copper in order to be serv- 
iceable and valuable. Each of the mil- 
lions of trucks in the United States re- 
quires 450 pounds of copper. For each 
of our airplanes, upon which all of us 
depend during these trying times, sev- 
eral hundred pounds of copper is re- 
quired—several hundred pounds of that 
very strategic metal for which there is 
absolutely no substitute. 

I contend that if the removal of the 
2-cent tax which now is imposed on cop- 
per will assist in any way in enabling us 
to obtain more tonnage of that very 
strategic metal, we should pass the bill 
immediately. That is my own personal 
view, as I see the bill under present cir- 
cumstances. 

I am willing to agree with the distin- 
guished Senator from Nevada that if 
we were able to produce more than our 
needs of copper and if copper were being 
flooded on our own markets, and resulted 
in putting men out of work, we should 
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raise the tariff. However, today our men 
are out of work in many cases because it 
is not possible to obtain sufficient 
amounts of copper to keep them working 
for a full week. As I have said before, 
many of our workmen are now on a 
4-day week, and have been for many 
months. 

I thank the Senator from Nevada for 
yielding to me. 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, the very 
thing the Senator from Montana is pro- 
posing will simply put more of our work- 
ingmen out of work and discourage 
additional discoveries and development 
of copper. 

The elimination of or the continued 
tinkering with the tariff import fee de- 
stroys the hope of the additional produc- 
tion hoped for by the Senator from Mon- 
tana—and will not increase imports. 

I have never known a working man or 
an investor who objected to meeting 
competition on the basis of fair and 
reasonable competition. 


SHORT AMORTIZATION AND GUARANTEED PRICE 


However, the present situation results 
in pulling the rug out from under the 
workers and investors, and that means 
that private funds will not be invested in 
the industry. Thus we see the necessity 
for the present amortization period of 
5 years and the present guaranteed price, 
for there is no other way to get money 
into the industries. 

In these circumstances, a guaranteed 
price is required, because the price of 
copper might go below 21 cents, and then 
the $100,000,000 going to Arizona would 
be out the window. 

PARTNERSHIP WITH THE GOVERNMENT 


Of course, Mr. President, any indus- 
try or any investor would be glad to go 
into partnership with the Government 
and then be able to go into business with 
the aid of the taxpayers’ money. 

During the years when I was operating 
my own engineering business, I might at 
times have welcomed such an oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr. ECTON. I am not advocating 
that. 

Mr. MALONE. However, that would 
be the effect of the proposal of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Montana in my 
opinion. 

Mr. ECTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. MALONE. Iam happy to yield. 

Mr. ECTON. Certainly in the case of 
the foreign countries the copper we 
would like to obtain is not being pro- 
duced by the use of Government money. 

Mr. MALONE. The $25,000,000 of 
ECA money which went to the mining 
industry in Morocco is money belonging 
to our taxpayers. 

AMERICANS-BRITISH GOVERNMENT IN SOUTH 
AFRICA 

In this connection, let me say that 
when I was in South Africa in 1948, I 
studied the very large deposit of copper 
which is being opened up there. That 
deposit is so large that in peacetimes it 
probably would close a considerable 
amount of the copper production in the 
United States. 

At the moment I am not prepared to 
say who owns the South Africa deposits; 
but I understand that some Americans 
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are in the deal and the English Govern- 
ment is in it. Of course the policy of the 
English Government is to go into part- 
nership with English investors. 

FOLLOWING THE ENGLISH—ROOKING TAXPAYERS 


Now we are beginning to-use Govern- 
ment for investments, because there is 
no other way to protect labor and to 
protect the investors—except by giving 
them the taxpayers’ money to begin with 
if there is no protection on the fair and 
reasonable basis. The taxpayers have 
to pay higher taxes when we allow the 
shorter amortization period, and the tax- 
payers’ money is used in guaranteeing 
the price over a period of 11 years. 

No one can tell what the price of cop- 
per will be if we finally get away from 
these police actions and emergencies, 
Mr. President. 


CONGRESS HAS NO MONEY 


Where does the money for these in- 
vestments come from, if not from the 
taxpayers? The Congress itself does 
not provide any money. Those of us 
who serve in the Congress have to take 
the money away from someone—in order 
to provide $90,000,000 to produce a metal 
in some State, and to guarantee a long- 
range price for the metal. 

I have already stated the reasons why 
no private investors will place their 
money in an unprotected operation of 
the kind described. 

Therefore, Mr. President, the only way 
by which we can get a mine owner to 
operate his mine under the free trade 
system proposal, the only way by which 
we can get a prospector or developer to 
open a new mine, the only way by which 
we can get a textile plant owner to en- 
large his plant, is to guarantee a mini- 
mum price for the commodity paid with 
the taxpayers’ money. 

LEARNED THROUGH WORLD WAR II 


During World War II, those who 
operated such. plants and industries 
learned that the only safe thing for 
them is to have a guaranteed price over 
a period of year, so that their investment 
will be returned to them. Hundreds of 
operators, such as Mr. Kaiser, use GOV- 
ernment money to go into business. He 
obtained $25,000,000 with which to make 
cars he could not sell and had to store. 
I am not objecting to that. It is as 
reasonable as what we are doing here 
today. He is simply smarter, and has 
been ahead of the pack, that is all. 
Everyone will be doing that pretty soon 
unless we reestablish the principle of fair 
and reasonable competition. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. Will the Senator al- 
low me to answer one other point first, 
after which I shall be happy to yield? 

Mr. MARTIN. Yes; indeed. ; 

Mr. MALONE. I neglected to take up 
the matter of the brass fabricators. If 
I could find it readily, I might read what 
I said before the committee. But these 
are facts: The copper companies control 
from 75 to 80 percent of the production 
of brass, 

The brass-fabricating companies have 
an ad valorem tariff of from 15 to 65 
percent on every product they turn out, 
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and the fact is they could not live 60 
days without it. I am for that, because 
that presumably is the differential of 
cost here and abroad on the basis of fair 
and reasonable competition. 

They could not stay in business with- 
out the tariff, or import fee, or whatever 
it may be called, which they now enjoy. 
We could remove it and give them a 
guaranty of so much a pound for their 
product, over an 11-year period, and we 
could lend them Government money to 
the extent of $100,000,000, and they 
might do all right, but the established 
principle saves Government—taxpay- 
ers—money. But I shall come to that. 
EIGHTY-FIVE PERCENT OF FARM PRODUCTS DO NOT 

NEED SUBSIDY 


The same observation applies to 85 
percent of farm products today. Farm 
products would not need a subsidy if 
there were a tariff or import fee based 
upon fair and reasonable competition 
to balance imports. We simply take 
the taxpayers’ money and buy the do- 
mestic products along with the foreign 
products under free trade. The distin- 
guished Senator from Montana is in the 
farming business. He would know about 
that. The junior Senator from Nevada 
was not in a business which is subsidized. 
He was in the engineering business, in 
which there is a great deal of competi- 
tion. Engineers did not get any Govern- 
ment money. But a tariff or import fee 
would prevent the payment of subsidy 
on 85 percent of agricultural products 
now paid by the taxpayer in order to en- 
able the producers to continue in busi- 
ness, 

SWEATSHOP LABOR 

For 18 long years we have been going 
toward free trade, toward one economic 
world, and have been placing the work- 
ers and investors of this country in di- 
rect competition with the slave labor 
and with the sweatshop labor of the 
world. 

I may say to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Montana that more is paid by 
workers and employers into the unem- 
ployment compensation funds, into the 
industrial insurance funds, and into the 
social-security funds than is paid in total 
wages in many of the foreign countries 
that send us their exports, that give us 
the unfair competition of the sort I 
have described. What are we talking 
about? Are we trying to exist with such 
competition? Are we trying to compete 
with such wage rates? Mr. President, 
that is impossible. 

Mr. ECTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. ECTON. Whether we have a 2- 
cent tariff on copper, or whether we 
allow it to come in free, the Senator from 
Nevada does not believe, does he, that 
that would make 1 penny’s difference in 
the wages paid to any workingman in 
any foreign country? 

Mr. MALONE. I would say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Montana that 
I do, if the tariff represented the differ- 
ential of cost, because there would be no 
incentive for such foreign nation to hold 
the wages down. 

Mr. ECTON. The Senator is wrong, 
then, because it would make no differ- 
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ence, The laboring men in foreign 
countries receive equally as much, 
whether there is a tariff of 2 cents or 
whether there is not a tariff of 2 cents. 
Mr. MALONE. There has been no 
demonstration of that principle, but let 
me say to the Senator from Montana 
that I have already said on the Senate 
floor today that this bill is a farce, it is 
a delusion calculated to fool people who 
will not take time to study it, including 
most workers and investors, until they 
start losing their money. 
COME TO WASHINGTON FOR TAXPAYERS’ MONEY 


Let me state the principle which will 
apply in the long run to the wages paid 
abroad. So long as he can profit by the 
employment of sweatshop labor he will 
use it, but if the difference in cost of 
production must be paid into the Treas- 
ury of the United States, even an Eng- 
lishman, a Scotsman, or a Chilean might 
finally say, “We might just as well pay 
some of the money to our labor and 
create a larger market here as to have it 
paid into the United States Treasury.” 


ENGLISH FROZE WAGES TO UNDERSELL AMERICANS 


I may say to the distinguished Senator 
from Montana that even in England the 
Labor Government froze wages. For 
what purpose? It froze wages and de- 
valued its currency 30 percent. Why? 
In order to export to the United States 
at lower prices and come in under any 
agreement which had ever been made 
with this country. 

LOWERED TARIFF FOR 43 PERCENT 


When they lowered the value of their 
money 30 percent what was the effect? 
They lowered the tariff of this country 
30 percent. There is no provision in- 
cluded in the various trade agreements 
that the manipulation of currencies shall 
be taken ino account in adjusting tariffs. 
That is one way by which foreign coun- 
tries simply beat us to death in trade. 

THE TORQUAY CONFERENCE 


There has just been concluded a trade 
conference in Torquay, England, at 
which there were about 100 hand-raised 
economists and other “industrial ex- 
perts” from the State Department, men 
who are expert at giving away our 
markets. 

About 100 of them have been over 
there for 6 months, doing what? Mak- 
ing agreements to lower our tariffs, not 
to adjust them, not to find the differen- 
tial of the cost of production on the basis 
of fair and reasonable competition, but 
to lower our tariffs, and to divide the 
markets of this country with the sweat- - 
shop labor of the world. 

THE ADMINISTRATION’S TRADE POLICY 


Willard L. Thorp, Assistant Secretary 
of State, who on two different occasions 
testified before committees, laid down 
the administration policies. What did 
he say? He said that the ECA or Mar- 
shall plan was designed to make up the 
trade balance deficits until such time as 
we could divide the markets through 
free trade. That is not his language. 
I shall substitute the exact quotation in 
the RECORD: 

ADMINISTRATION FOREIGN-POLICY PROGRAM 


The pronounced foreign policy program of 
the Administration—often reaffirmed—was 
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set down in détail by Assistant Secretary of 
State Willard H. Thorp, in his testimony be- 
fore the House Ways and Means Committee 
in January of last year when he said: 

“The European recovery program (Mar- 
shall plan or ECA) extends immediate as- 
sistance on a short-term basis to put the 
European countries back on their feet.” 

The ECA appropriation is designed to make 
up the trade, balance deficits of the 16 
Marshall-plan countries in cash and goods 
each year—our chief export is cash—until 
such time as the markets of this Nation have 
been divided with the European countries 
and our living standards lowered to those of 
such nations. 

“2. The trade agreements (act) program 
is an integral part of our over-all program 
for world economic recovery.” 

Under the Trade Agreements Act the 
markets of this Nation are being divided 
with the countries of the world to the point 
that theoretically there will be no further 
trade balance deficits—the 1934 Trade Agree- 
ments Act as extended removed the floor 
under American wages and investments— 
and stopped the flow of venture capital into 
the business stream of our Nation—the 
simple expedient of putting into the hands 
of the industrially inexperienced State De- 
partment the power to lower the tariffs and 
import fees approximately 75 percent after 
perfunctory hearings. 

“3. The International Trade Organization 
upon which Congress will soon be asked to 
take favorable action, provides a long-term 
mechanism—each part of this program is 
important. Each contributes to an effective 
and consistent whole.” 

The ITO transfers the regulation of our 
national economy to a foreign-controlled or- 
ganization consisting of 58 nations, each with 
one vote—we would have the same vote as 
Siam—it simply makes permanent a condi- 
tion sought through the 1934 Trade Agree- 
ments Act, as extended—and the ECA. 

If and when the ITO is approved by the 
Congress of the United States, we are as- 
signing the regulation of our foreign trade 
into the hands of the foreign nations of the 
world—all with an eye to obtaining a part 
of our high standard of living market. 

The Secretary of State, Dean Acheson, has 
said: “It is hardly possible any longer to 
draw a sharp dividing line between the eco- 
nomic affairs and political affairs. 
Each complements and supplements the 
other. They must be combined in a single 
unified and rounded policy. * * *” 
Through the 1934 Trade Agreements Act the 
Congress of the United States transferred its 
constitutional responsibility to regulate the 
national economy to the industrially inex- 
perienced State Department—the ITO would 
make a second transfer to the control of the 
foreign nations. 

Both Secretary of State Acheson and his 
assistant, Mr. Thorp, have appeared before 
that same House committee early in 1950 
and urgently requested that the Interna- 

. tional Trade Organization be approved at an 
early date. The ITO is on the President's 
“must” list. 


He then said that the second thing 
was the 1932 Trade Agreements Act, un- 
der which we could divide our markets 
with the foreign cheap-labor countries, so 
there would be no trade-balance deficits, 
theoretically. That means only one 
thing—an advance toward one economic 
world. What is preventing it now in 
view of the way tariffs are manipulated? 

The thing which is preventing it is to 
be found in the very contracts and sub- 
sidies which the junior Senator from 
Nevada has been describing. 
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EMERGENCIES NECESSARY 


We cannot live in peace in this coun- 
try in that way under our free-trade 
program. We must have an emergency 
in order that deficit financing may be 
resorted to and pay the subsidies and 
guaranteed prices and loans from the 
taxpayers’ money—gift loans to keep in- 
dustry going. 

A SOCIALIST STATE 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. MARTIN. A few moments ago, 
the distinguished Senator remarked 
about Kaiser and other men obtaining 
help from the Government, and indi- 
cated that eventually all business would 
be on a similar basis. If that were to 
come about, is it not true that we should 
then be a socialistic state? 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I would 
say to the distinguished Senator from 
Pennsylvania that the only hope we have 
in the world is to keep some semblance 
of the competitive type of economy 
which the Senator from Pennsylvania 
and the Senator from Nevada have 
known until a change in administration 
can be effected. 

The workingmen of this country are 
now sold down the river. 

I say to the Senator, without fear of 
contradiction, that if this free-trade pol- 
icy is permitted to continue—and it is 
continuing, as is evidenced by the bi- 
lateral and multilateral agreement just 
made in England—we will put the sweat- 
shop labor of Europe and Asia into direct 
competition with our own labor and with 
money out of the United States Treas- 
ury to subsidize our labor, supporting 
them with the taxpayers’ money. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, is it 
not true that it will not be long before 
taxes will begin to have re- 
turns not only at the Federal level, but 
at the State and local level? When we 
reach the place where there are dimin- 
ishing returns from taxation, we shall 
become a bankrupt Government. 
INCREASED TAXES SIP--ON OFF WAGES, PREVENT 

INFLATION 

Mr. MALONE. The Senator could 
not be more correct. A dispatch was 
carried in the Wall Street Journal a few 
days ago which stated that the English 
Government has been following the same 
procedure as our Government in raising 
taxes to siphon off increased wages to 
prevent inflation. Is the Senator famil- 
iar with that principle? 

Mr. MARTIN. I am. 


TAXES REACH INFLATIONARY STAGE 


Mr. MALONE. England has now 
reached the point where additional taxes 
have proved inflationary. In other 
words, it has come to the point where the 
taxation is confiscating much of the 
wages. Taxes are up as much as $10 to 
$15 a week for the boys and girls work- 
ing on ordinary wages around the Cap- 
itol and throughout the country. When 
we reach a certain point in our taxation 
system, inflation is aggravated so that 
taxes actually become inflationary. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert two 
clippings from the Wall Street Journal 
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of April 16, 1951, in the Recor at this 
point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, so ordered. 

The articles are as follows: 


BUDGET BOOMERANG—BRITISH Up Taxes To 
Hatt INFLATION But Finp Ir Apps NEw 
STIMULATION 

(By Warren H. Phillips) 

Lonpon.—Britain’s Socialists are giving 
high-spending governments in the United 
States and elsewhere an object lesson in 
boomerang budgeting. 

Before Korea, the Socialist Labor Govern- 
ment was already sinking 40 percent of the 
nation’s income into the welfare-state colos- 
sus of social services and subsidies. Faced 
now with the necessity of rearming, it is 
piling its new defense program atop its un- 
reduced welfare program instead of cutting 
the latter. 

The tax till had already been scraped al- 
most clean here by the highest levies in the 
world, and the only new tax increases which 
the Laborites have now been able to devise 
threaten to reinforce the very inflationary 
forces which they are designed to check. 

After a few days to digest the 1951-52 
budget which Chancelor of the Exchequer 
Hugh Gaitskell presented to Parliament last 
Tuesday, British businessmen are predicting 


. it will be self-defeating as an inflation road- 


block. 
BIG HIKE IN DIVIDEND TAXES 


The government intends to spend $13,140,- 
400,000 this fiscal year, including capital ex- 
penditures. The biggest tax hikes fall on 
incomes and profits which companies dis- 
tribute as dividends. The tax on distributed 
profits is raised from 30 percent to 50 percent 
and the income tax from an average of $1.26 
on every $2.80 earned to $1.31. The top rate 
sustained by the nation during World War II 
was not much higher—$1.40. 

“The outstanding feature of the budget,” 
declared Conservative Leader Oliver Lyttel- 
ton in the House of Commons, “is that ow- 
ing to the management of our affairs during 
the last 6 years the Chancelor found him- 
self with no liberty of maneuver.” Mr. Lyt- 
telton added: “In this vale of tears it still 
remains true that rearmament is going to 
be paid for by rising prices.” 

Here are some of the ways British busi- 
nessmen think the Government’s new taxes 
will boomerang and reinforce inflation: 

Incentives to work had been gravely im- 

even at the slightly lower income 
rates previously in force. The most con- 
spicuous of the resulting economic losses was 
the reluctance to undertake overtime work. 
With the income-tax rate now boosted close 
to the wartime peak, this trend can only be 
accelerated. 

In the coal mines, for example, pit man- 
agers report many workers are reluctant to 
work even a full week. Absenteeism was 
up to 12 percent last year compared with 
6 percent in 1938. The miner asks: “Why 
not take a day or two off after I've earned 
enough to keep myself and my family? 
Otherwise I just get into a new tax bracket 
and lose an extra day’s pay to the income- 
tax collector.” 


WILL STIMULATE NEW WAGE DEMANDS 

Another inflationary effect of the higher 
income tax will be to stimulate new wage 
demands—which will stand a good chance of 
being granted rather than have industrial 
unrest jeopardize the arms program. 

On top of rising prices, the higher income 
tax can also be expected to cause individ- 
uals and companies to draw further on their 
savings, adding more fuel to the inflation 
fire. Last year the money invested by indi- 
viduals in the Government’s national sav- 
ings program totaled $2,632,000,000, but at 
the same time $2,618,000,000 were withdrawn. 
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This made a net savings of only $14,000,000 
compared with $81,200,000. the year before. 

For industry, the advanced rates of income 
tax and profits tax combined mean a com- 
pany which distributes only 10 percent of 
its profits in dividends must pay 55 percent 
of that profit in taxation; a company dis- 
tributing 20 percent will pay 57 percent in 
taxes. In other words, companies distribut- 
ing between 10 and 20 percent of their profits 
will be left with only between 35 and 23 
percent of their total profits to plough back 
into their businesses. 

The result is that industry can no longer 
provide capital from its own resources even 
for the maintenance of its plant and the re- 
placement of its equipment, Industry is 
forced to borrow from the banks—and that 
is clearly inflationary. Inflation is the win- 
ner, too, if lack of resources for maintaining 
existing equipment prevents industry from 
maintaining its present high production 
level. 

By increasing the distributed profits tax 
in Tuesday’s budget and abolishing the ini- 
tial depreciation allowance on new equip- 
ment and buildings, Mr. Gaitskell figures he 
will collect another $660,800,000 from busi- 
ness earnings in a full year. 


TAKE AWAY PLANT-EXPANSION CAPITAL 


Now take a look at some estimates of busi- 
ness earnings made by the Government itself 
earlier this year. In its annual economic 
survey, the Labor regime figured that in 1951 
business enterprises will have $224,000,000 
left to finance any expansion or reequipment 
in excess of mere replacement. On that 
basis the Government’s new tax bite of an 
additional $660,800,000 means business wilt 
now be short by about $420,000,000 a year of 
the amount necessary merely to keep its 
plants in adequate repair, 

This year’s higher taxes will further aid 
inflation by driving businesses to try to re- 
coup themselves via the consumer through 
higher prices. At the same time the in. 
creased distributed profits tax will discour- 
age new funds for industrial financing. 
“This tax increase,” says Sir Robert Sinclair, 
retiring president of the Federation of Brit- 
ish Industries, “will inevitably make the pro- 
vision of risk capital more difficult.” A hard- 
ly surprising upshot: more British companies 
are reported considering clearing out of this 
country and joining the already considerabie 
business exodus to lands with more lenient 
tax laws. 

Other tax increases in Mr. Gaitskell’s new 
budget include boosts from 33 ½ to 66% 
percent in the sales tax on autos, radios, 
television sets, and domestic appliances, as 
well as a 5-cents-a-gallon hike in the gaso- 
line levy. This last brings the retail price 
of gas to 49 cents a gallon. 

Yet the British Road Federation estimates 
only 16 percent of the consumption of gaso- 
line is used for pleasure driving by car own- 
ers. The federation says the boost will add 
5 percent to industry’s road transport costs. 
Thus the burden of this tax falls mostly on 
the operating costs of business, making it 
primarily an indirect charge which will be 
spread over the whole cost of living. 


NOTHING LEFT TO TAX 


Thus Britain begins to reap the harvest of 
six postwar years of immense Labor Govern- 
ment spending on maintaining the welfare 
state and a swollen bureaucracy of planners 
and controllers. Now the Socialists find 
themselves embarking on a rearmament pro- 
gram of undetermined duration with precious 
little taxable reserve left untouched. Even 
Mr. Gaitskell admitted he couldn’t raise 
taxes on beer, cigarettes, wine, and whisky 
because they had already reached the point 
of diminishing returns. 

The only alternative to tax boosts of the 
type Mr. Guitskell introduced would he a 
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reduction in the Government’s nondefense 
spending. But the Socialist Cabinet min- 
isters regard their spending programs as 
sacrosanct, and even the Conservatives dare 
not declare the country can't afford the 
“free” medical plan, the food and housing 
subsidies, and the other expensive pillars of 
the welfare state. 

But though many are beginning to realize 
what an inflationary boomerang this kind 
of budgeting is, the people’s attitude gener- 
ally is one of resignation. Sadly comments 
the independent Manchester Guardian: 
“The towering edifice of taxes and services 
has made economic factors in this country 
almost immobile. To add yet another 4 per- 
cent or so to the tax burden will neither save 
us from inflation nor provoke the long-suf- 
fering taxpayer to revolt.” 


PRODUCTION ALONE HELD No INFLATION CURE 
By UNIVERSITY ECONOMIST—HART, COLUMBIA 
PROFESSOR, UrGES HIGHER TAXES, CREDIT 
CURBS IN REPORT ON DEFENSE ECONOMY 


Production by itself is not necessarily & 
cure for inflation, Albert G. Hart, professor 
of economics at Columbia University, said in 
a report on defense without inflation, issued 
by the Twentieth Century Fund. 

Mr. Hart explained that “extra output 
ordinarily means extra input,” and that “the 
extra man-hours and extra flow of materials, 
together with profit on the extra output” all 
add to available spending power and thus 
tend to increase the inflationary pressure. 

Regarding the present situation, he said 
that “to the extent that we put added output 
into defense and into expansion of facili- 
ties—both of which have priority—expanding 
output will clearly make inflation worse, 
Once we are over the stabilization hump, 
reconversion of part of our munitions in- 
dustries to consumer goods will, of course, 
ease inflationary pressure, yielding more con- 
sumer goods with no more input or income 
in production as a whole. But we cannot 
hope to move in this direction for 2 or 3 
years yet.” 

The report suggests that a rate of inflation 
of more than 6 percent a year might be re- 
garded as dangerous. It contains a chapter 
of recommendations by the fund’s commit- 
tee on economic stabilization, composed of 
John Maurice Clark, also professor of eco- 
nomics at Columbia; Theodore W. Schultz, 
chairman of the department of economics at 
the University of Chicago; Arthur Smithies, 
chairman of the department of economics of 
Harvard University, and Donald H. Wallace, 
director of graduate program, Woodrow Wil- 
son school of public and international af- 
fairs, Princeton University. 

The report recommended immediate tax 
increases and measures to restrict the amount 
of credit available. The economists accepted 
present wage and price controls as an ac- 
complished fact, but expressed the opinion 
that these controls will not solve the prob- 
lem unless they are backed by other meas- 
ures, 

“A tax system appropriate for the present 
emergency,” they said, “must absorb a larger 
part of national income than did the World 
War II tax system, That conclusion follows, 
even from minimum estimates of the de- 
fense requirements for the next few years.” 

The Twentieth Century Fund is a non- 
profit foundation for scientific research and 
public education on current economic prob- 
lems, endowed by the late Edward A. Filene, 
Boston merchant, 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. MALONE. I am very happy to 
yield. 

Mr. MARTIN. Is it not true that if 
we are drifting toward a socialistic state 
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by reason of taxes which confiscate 
property, the group which is the hard- 
est hit is composed of the men and 
women who work with their hands? 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, there 
must be, and I am sure there is, a real- 
ization at this time that the working- 
men are at the bottom of the pyramid. 
We can raise our salaries by a vote. 
But the distinguished Senator from 
Pennsylvania: knows that after we get 
down to the workinggirl and the work- 
ingman there is no further source to 
tap. They take the final rap. Every- 
body can pass it on but the workers. 

Mr. MARTIN. Is it not also true that 
the industry which suffers the most is 
not the enormous corporation, but is 
the small organization which employs 
from 10 to 500 employees? 

BIG BUSINESS AND SMALL BUSINESS ARE 
DIFFERENT 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I 
should like to give the distinguished Sen- 
ator a definition of big business and 
small business. Under the State De- 
partment’s free-trade principle which 
we are now following, we place in the 
hands of the State Department the right 
to say what industries shall be preserved 
and what industries shall be sacrificed 
on the altar of “one economic world.” 
What does labor legislation amount to 
in this country if we must have to lower 
wages, and write off investments to stay 
in the business of competing with the 
sweat-shop labor countries? Small busi- 
ness is the business of the Nation which 
is not sufficiently large to establish 
branch plants in the foreign competi- 
tive nation to not only supply the mar- 
ket there but sell their cheaper product 
in this country. Mr. Rand, whom I have 
mentioned previously, is putting type- 
writer plants in Scotland and in Japan, 
where he pays smaller wages. 

If a man wants to stay in business 
here he writes his investment down to 
meet the kind of competition with which 
he is confronted. 

A big business is a business which can 
erect plants in foreign nations. Much 
propaganda has gone out over the coun- 
try to the effect that if we just follow 
this plan we will get all the markets for 
American businessmen and American 
workers. 

I would say that big business, be it an 
individual, a corporation, or a partner- 
ship, is one which is big enough to put a 
plant in Japan or Scotland or other 
foreign nation and take advantage of 
the low local wages to supply the local 
market and to export the product back 
to this country. That is big business. 
If it is not big enough to do that, it is 
small business and small business, if not 
protected from the sweatshop labor 
areas will be destroyed. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I think 
that if the distinguished Senator from 
Nevada, who has made a most thorough 
study of imports, exports, and the 
various phases of tariffs, would put into 
the Recor, for the benefit of Senators, 
and, what is most important, for the 
benefit of the people of the United 
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States, the wage scales and perhaps a 
list of the industries of America which 
have plants in other parts of the world, 
it would be very beneficial. The time 
has come, if the Senator will permit me 
to say so, when the American people 
must understand that our plan of econ- 
omy, which in less than 200 years has 
made us the greatest nation of all his- 
tory, will be destroyed if we permit im- 
ports of products made by cheap labor 
in foreign countries to compete with our 
labor which, in most cases, receives from 
4 to 10 times an hour more than the 
wages received in foreign countries. I 
do not know whether the Senator has 
such a list. 

Mr. MALONE. Yes. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
the Recorp two tables of wages which 
give a fair representation of the situation 
in competitive countries. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: f 
Taste I.—Comparative hourly earnings of 

employees in manufacturing for certain 

foreign countries and the United States 
last quarter, 1949 (converted into dollars) 


veal, 5 
ourly age o! 
Country earnings | United 
Etates 

100 

65 

43 

28 

21 

15 

9 


1 ore ey on basis of 8-hour day, from reported daily 
earnings of $0.97, 

Source: Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, Statistical 
Office of United Nations (data based on International 
Labor Office information), 

Tastx Il.—Hourly wage rates applicable to 
production in United States and foreign 
countries, selected from briefs submitted 
by industry members of the American Tar- 
iff League before CRI, 1950 


Country and item or | F. ee 1 — 
work involved rate | wage rate Unitea 
< States 
rate 
Eana 3 ia 

3 e prod- 

ER — $0. $2. 44 0.21 
vitrined chinaware_ 1.35 2 
Hand-made glass- 

WEG) AS 1, 1.75 22 
paces 17 . 20 
and 

firearms. ........- 1. 50 33 
Clocks and watches. 1, 46 225 
Wool textiles 3 1.32 27 
Plast ie dolls, plas- 

e. 12.00 3 55. 00 .22 
Pottery. + 1, 40 20 
Rayon | industry 217.36 57. 60 30 
Stone and quarry...) #14. 460 70. 00-80. 00 . 21-18 
Leather glove in- 

UNET 5 1.33 1. 60 2 

121) e t: 9. 92 „22 
Chemicals and ` 
allied industries.. 0 ` 3.30 37 
— RA 1, Á 1. 57 2¹ 
Canada: 
Chemicals and S 
allied industries.. 21.01 1.30 78 
Aluminum indus- — — 
N 8 — 2 18) „87 
Lead mining * 1. 20 1. 56 77 
Mechanical and r 
electrical indus- ‘ 
Lo te ee 1,91 1.37 66 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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Taste II- Continued 


Country and item or | Foreign | United 


: wage States 
work involved rate | wage rate 
France: 
Chemical industry. |$0, 28-. 80 $1. 57 0. 18-. 51 
Mechanical and 

electrical indus- 

i eS 29 1.44 
Lenv. lace indus- 

8 weaving and 

i RE SEEE .19-.28| 81 1. 60 
Sporting arms and 
rearms 1. 36-. 39) 1.70 
Vitrified chinaware. 20 1. 35 
Scientific instru- 
.34| 1. 40-2. 50 
mining „12 1. 50 
Japan: 
Clocks and watches. 90.14 1. 46 
Wool textiles u. 10 1.32 
pee chinaware. 10 1. 35) 
3 09 1. 40 
dae instru- 
9 12 1. 50) 
Australia: Lead mining. 1.10-1.25 1. 50 
Germany: 
Chemical industry_| .28~-. 83 1. 
Mechanical and 

electrical indus- 

F 35 1,37 
Clocks and watches_ +23) 1, 40 
Pottery. 30) 1. 40) 
Scientific instru 

ments . 20 1. 50 

Italy: 
Scientific instru- 

N 4,27) 1. 40-2. 50 
eiter 20 1. 40 
Stone and quarry .] 11. 21| 70.00-80.00 
Vitrified chinaware. „20 1,35) 
Chemical industry.| .26-. 56 1.57 

— à 
rting gena an 

Firearm 3 2. 00 1. 50 
Vitrified. pes — — — 2 1.35 

23 Stone and 
3 8 17. 76| 70. 00-80. 00 
Switzer and: Clocks 
and watches. - 56 1. 40 
Czechoslovakia: 
Vitrified chinaware. +20 1. 87 
ee! glass- 
. . 36| 1. 75 
Peru -Lead mining. 15. 07. 09 1. 56 
Bolivia: Lead mining. . 07-. 09 1, 56} 
Mexico: Lead mining... 10, 30 1. 
Turkey: Fig industry. -]“ ™2 00 1 20. 


South Africa: Lead min- 


1 Before devaluation, Includes skilled and unskilled 


or. 

2 Includes skilled labor only. 

Weekly wage. 

Male workers. 

ë Female, 

¢ Based on weekly wage of 821.07 for 44-hour week, 

1 Wage data submitted by different 9 

t Includes overtime and 44-hour week. 

* After devaluation. Data submitted before the U. 8, 
Tariff Commission, March 1950, 
145 bey submitted before U. S. Tariff Commission, 
u Highest rate paid. 
u Estimated, 
u Highest rate in Europe. 
u Per diem. 
u Per diem up to $20, 


Mr. MALONE. There is no question of 
a flexible tariff or import-fee system 
stopping imports—it actually establishes 
a market for foreign nations’ goods on a 
definite basis. It immediately estab- 
lishes a market in this country for the 
products of competitive nations of the 
world on a basis of fair and reasonable 
competition. I have never yet heard a 
workingman or an investor object to 
that method, or object to competing on 
a fair and reasonable basis, And in jus- 
tice the foreign nations could not ask for 
more. 


Mr. MARTIN. I thank the Senator. 
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FLEXIBLE TARIFF PRINCIPLE NOT NEW 


Mr. MALONE. I would say further to 
the distinguished Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania—— 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE, I merely wish to add 
to my answer to the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania. There is nothing new about 
a fiexible import fee. It is already a 
part of the 1930 Tariff Act in section 
336. However, in 1934 the free trade 
principle was established by the passage 
of the 1934 Trade Agreements Act, and 
section 336 was very little used. 

NO QUESTION OF HIGH OR LOW TARIFF 


Under the flexible principle, based 
upon fair and reasonable competition, 
there is no question of a high tariff or a 
low tariff; it is merely that fair and 
reasonable competition establishes an 
immaodiate market for all the nations in 
the world here in America upon a def- 
inite basis. 

FOREIGN-TRADE AUTHORITY—INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE COMMISSION 

It is a similar principle as was created 
by Congress when it established the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. Con- 
gress created the Interstate Commerce 
Commission because previously almost 
every shipper had a rate of his own. 
Consequently, every railroad had a dif- 
ferent rate. Today freight rates must 
be based upon a principle. What is the 
principle? It is the principle of a 
“reasonable return” on the investment. 

Mr. President, the junior Senator from 
Nevada served for 844 years on the Rail- 
road Commission of Nevada. The com- 
mission held hearings for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on many occa- 
sions. 

Many factors are involved. There are 
involved the factors of original cost, 
amortization, renewal cost, and many 
other factors. 

There are perhaps 10 or 15 major fac- 
tors. Then there are perhaps a hundred 
or more minor factors. However, once 
there is established the value of the prop- 
erty, a fair rate is established on the 
basic value. When we are dealing with 
a railroad into a mining camp, which 
might be destroyed by depletion, the rate 
is of course higher. A higher rate of in- 
terest is established. If it deals with a 
farming community, a lower rate of in- 
terest is used. The whole question is 
then subject to court review. 

LET CONGRESS ESTABLISH A PRINCIPLE 


In other words, Mr. President, let the 
Congress of the United States establish 
a principle, and let the tariff rate be 
determined on a scientific basis of a fair 
and reasonable return, in the same way 
that freight rates are established on a 
basis of a reasonable return on the in- 
vestment. : 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 


the Senator yield? 
0% MALONE, I am very happy to 
eld. 


Mr. CARLSON. I have been very 
much interested in the colloquy between 
the junior Senator from Nevada and the 
senior Senator from Pennsylvania, who 
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is a member of the Committee on Fi- 
nance, which committee deals with taxes 
and tariffs. I appreciate very much his 
remarks. If I may be permitted to do so, 
I should like to make a comment on taxa- 
tion, because I think it is very important 
at that time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator yield for that purpose? 

Mr. MALONE. I shall be very happy 
to yield for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CARLSON. If I may say so, there 
is an old tax axiom which holds: 

The history of every decadent nation is 
one of oppressive taxation, which first de- 
stroyed private initiative, and then the very 
government itself. 


Mr. President, our Nation grew strong 
through a low tax rate. In 1900 we took 
5 percent of the national income by taxes, 
I am speaking of Federal, State, and lo- 
cal taxes. In 1920 we took 14 percent of 
the national income in taxes. In 1945 
we took 38 percent of the national in- 
come in taxes. Last year we took 30.3 
percent. If the President’s proposed 
budget is approved by Congress, we will 
be taking from 35 to 38 percent of the 
national income for taxes. That is a 
terrific burden, Mr. President. It is a 
burden which I do not believe this Na- 
tion can carry for any length of time. 
I think it is very important that the Sen- 
ate and Congress begin to look very seri- 
ously upon the tax problem, which 
reaches the lower-income group. There 
has been much talk about the rich pay- 
ing the taxes. I wish they could. I wish 
they would. However, it is the people in 
the $5,000-income group, and the lower 
groups, who must carry the burden. 

I should like to ask the distinguished 
Senator from Nevada if the tax problem 
and the tariff problem, which he is now 
discussing, are not correlated problems 
which seriously affect the future of this 
great Nation. 

FREE TRADE—TAXATION—SUBSDDIES 

Mr. MALONE. The distinguished 
Senator from Kansas could not be more 
right. We are utterly destroying it by 
three methods: free trade, taxation, and 
subsidies. 

I should like to define at this point the 
difference between a tariff and a subsidy, 
because it should be of intense interest 
to the Senate. The junior Senator from 
Nevada has spent much of his time, in 
private engineering practice in studying 
the subject, for the very reason that his 
private practice was largely industrial 
engineering in later years. 

ULTIMATE OBJECTIVE—FREE TRADE 

The objective of all of us is ultimate 
free trade. As the world raises its stand- 
ard of living, our flexible import fee 
would be adjusted downward. The flex- 
ible import fee represents the differential 
of cost of production. Then when other 
nations have reached approximately our 
standard of living, free trade would be 
almost automatic and immediate. The 
question is of holding our standard of 
living, while helping other nations to 
raise their own. 

TARIFFS VERSUS SUBSIDIES 

A tariff or import fee, on a product, 
whether it be copper, zinc, or a yard of 
cloth, is paid by the ultimate consumer, 
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When a tariff or import fee is placed on 
a yard of cloth, the fee can hardly be 
found in the finished suit. 
A subsidy is paid by all of the tax- 
payers. 
THE SENATE FINANCE COMMITTEE 


Mr. President, I appeared before the 
Committee on Finance when the subject 
of free trade in copper was being dis- 
cussed. The distinguished Senator from 
Pennsylvania was present and he asked 
very pointed questions. I pointed out 
then that from 60 to 80 percent of the 
raw material going into brass fabricated 
products is copper, and that these prod- 
ucts range all the way from ladies’ lip- 
stick-cases to much larger articles, and 
that it is impossible to find the tariff or 
import fee paid on the manufactured 
article. 

Another argument, often made, is that 
the cost of rearming is increased by 
tariffs. That is simply not so because 
the Government does not pay the tariff 
in any case. That was adequately shown 
to the committee by the testimony of the 
junior Senator from Nevada. When a 
private company purchases a raw ma- 
terial, it pays the tariff, which goes into 
the United States Treasury. When the 
goods are fabricated and sold to the 
United States Government, the tariff is 
included in the price. Thus the tariff 
involves simply taking it out of one 
pocket and putting it into another. 

GOVERNMENT DOES NOT PAY TARIFF 


When the Government purchases the 
material direct it does not pay the tariff 
in any case. If the cloth in my suit 
comes from a foreign country, and 20 
cents a yard tariff is paid on it, it does 
not mean anything in the price of the 
suit. Itis a percentage which can hardly 
be found in the price of the finished 
product. 

In the case of a subsidy all the people 
are taxed to pay it. W. found in the 
case of potatoes, eggs from China, and 
many other things, when a subsidy is in 
effect, people do not care how much they 
import or produce. After all, we can 
store domestic dried eggs in a cave in 
Kansas or ina hangar in Maine. We eat 
the Chinese eggs and store our own, so 
the record shows. That is the difference. 

In the case of a tariff, 150,000,000 
people are cooperating to make it work. 
When we pay a subsidy we have 150,000,- 
000 trying to beat the Government, since 
the money comes out of general taxes, 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to compliment the junior Senator from 
Nevada for bringing the issue before the 
Senate this afternoon. As I understand, 
we will, in the next few weeks, consider 
an extension of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. I think it is time that 
every Senator study the subject and view 
it with some alarm, because it seems to 
me the tendency has been to destroy 
some of the protection we have had 
and which it will be necessary for us 
to maintain in order to keep our economy 
operating in the way it should. 

JUST A WARM-UP FOR THE TRADE AGREEMENTS ACT 
EXTENSION 

Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I am 

very glad the distinguished Senator from 
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Kansas has spoken on the subject, be- 
cause what we have today is a sort of a 
preliminary or warm-up to the consider- 
ation of the 3-year extension of the 1934 
Trade Agreements Act, which otherwise 
would lapse. 

MR. ACHESON PROVED HIS INADEQUACY 


Its extension would put the fate of 
every workingman and every investor in 
this country in the hands of Mr. Acheson. 
Certainly, if any man has proved his in- 
adequacy, it is Mr. Acheson. It is pro- 
posed to extend for 3 years the Secretary 
of State’s authority of life and death 
over every workingman and every in- 
vestor in the Nation. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MALONE. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN. I believe that we all 
ought to be most appreciative of the very 
able remarks of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Nevada, who is a very distin- 
guished engineer, and has given much 
thought to this subject. We ought also 
to appreciate the remarks of the distin- 
guished Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARL- 
son], who has had a very outstanding 
career as a Member of the House and 
Governor of his State. I hope he will 
give us more extended remarks on the 
subject of the increased tax burden. It 
is one of the most alarming things. We 
must all get it into our heads that the 
ultimate consumer pays these taxes. 

I wish to express my appreciation to 
both Senators for the very fine contribu- 
tions they have made. 


A FLEXIBLE TARIFF SYSTEM COULD SAVE MORE 
THAN ANY BUDGET CUT 


Mr. MALONE. In that regard, there 
is one point which I wish to emphasize 
again, because in my opinion it cannot 
be emphasized too often before the 
Senate. 

We may blame the President of the 
United States. We may say, “If it had 
not been for Mr. Roosevelt we would 
not have had free trade.” We may say, 
“If it had not been for Mr. Truman we 
would not have continued free trade.” 

I say to the Senate that such meas- 
ures must of necessity pass the Senate, 
also. Therefore, I do not blame any 
single individual. I blame the United 
States Senate. 

I wish to mention again the $9,000,- 
000,000 which the Senator from Virginia 
{Mr. BYRD] says we can save in the do- 
mestic expenditures of this country. 
Last September the junior Senator from 
Nevada showed how every dime of $10,- 
000,000,000 could be saved. It still 
could be done, although I doubt if any- 
one in the Administration will show any 
disposition to do it. 

However, I wish to emphasize again 
that the amount we could save in that 
connection would be peanuts alongside 
what we could save if we put a floor un- 
der investments in this country for pro- 
tection against the slave labor of the 
world, and against the dumping of 
goods in this country at prices with 
which our producers cannot compete, 

PAYROLL DEDUCTIONS MORE THAN FOREIGN 

WAGES 

How can we compete with them when 

we pay more for industrial insurance, 
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social security, and unemployment in- 
surance than the producers in many na- 
tions of the world pay in wages? 

The worker and the employer both 
pay those charges. They all come out 
of the one job. It is a misleading state- 
ment to say that the worker pays it 
himself, because, first, the job must 
produce it all. 

We pay more for the three items I have 
mentioned than is paid in wages in many 
of the competitive nations of the world 
in the production of various products. 
HE WHO ADVOCATES FREE TRADE CANNOT BE FOR 

WORKINGMAN 

We say that we are for the working- 
man. In my judgment, no one can suc- 
cessfully contend that he wants to main- 
tain the standard of wages and the 
standard of living in this country if he 
is for free trade. 

I can very easily discuss the subject 
dispassionately with a man who says 
wages are too high, or that the standard 
of living is too high, and that we must 
compete with other nations’ low-wage 
labor. 

If he realizes the consquences of his 
argument, namely, a lowered standard 
of living for this country, and if that is 
what he wants, I will debate the subject 
with him on that basis. But the man I 
cannot understand, let me say to the 
distinguished senior Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, is the man who says that he 
wants to maintain our present standard 
of living, and, at the same time, allow 
the sweatshop labor of the world to com- 
pete with the workers and investors of 
this country. To my mind that is an 
infantile position to take. 

TAXATION INCREASES HURT THE SMALL WAGE 
EARNER 

Apropos of a question which was pro- 
pounded to the junior Senator from 
Nevada about the rich paying the taxes, 
the junior Senator from Nevada is in a 
peculiar position to speak upon that 
subject. 

At one time he was the engineer mem- 
ber of the Public Utilities Commission of 
Nevada. The chairman of our com- 
mission was also chairman of the tax 
commission. So he is well familiar with 
the procedure. 

Always More money was needed. Dur- 
ing our administration we held the tax 
rate down to a very reasonable level. 
There were no trick taxes, no inherit- 
ance, income, or sales taxes, and the 
finances of the State of Nevada were in 
a sound condition. 

USING PUBLIC UTILITIES AS INDIRECT TAXING 

AGENCIES 

But a little more money was always 
needed. What was done? The same 
thing is being done today in the Federal 
Government. During the closing hours 
of the legislature they might say, “We 
cannot raise the tax rate, but we can 
raise the valuation of the public utilities, 
the railroads, the power companies, and 
the telephone companies.” So the valu- 
ation was increased. I was only on the 
public service commission, not the tax 
commission. The tax commission in- 
creased the valuation. 

Everyone threw his hat in the air. 
What a wonderful thing it was. It was 
said that the utilities were making too 
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much money anyway, and that they 
should pay more taxes. 

What happened? This is something 
the public does not see. In about 3 
months the attorneys came before the 
public utilities commission, with their 
briefs under their arms, and made the 
argument that with the increased valu- 
ation and increased taxes they must have 
an increase in rates. 

The law provides that they shall be 
allowed to make a reasonable return on 
the investment. If the increase in rates 
is not granted to the utilities by the com- 
mission, the utilities take the commission 
to court and get it anyway. 

INCREASES IN UTILITIES’ TAXES ARE PAID BY 

THE PEOPLE 

The thing the people did not see was 
that when the power company increased 
its rates or the streetcar company in- 
creased its rates, or the intra-State bus 
lines increased their rates, every time a 
man got on a bus to go home after work- 
ing 8 hours, he paid his extra fare. 

When he reached home and turned 
on the light in his room, he paid the 
additional light bill. So the companies 
made exactly the same amount of money 
as they had always made and everybody 
was happy. f 

What were we doing? We were using 
the public utilities as indirect tax col- 
lecting agencies. We kave been doing 
so in this country for the past 50 years. 
I think the senior Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania understands that method. He 
has been Governor of his State. None 
of us agreed with it. We did not believe 
that it should be done; but it was a 
way of fooling the public which was 
hard to resist. 

TAE FORGOTTEN MAN 


For 18 years the administration has 
been saying that they are for the for- 
gotten man; they are for the working- 
man. Yes; they are for the working- 
man. Every time he gets an increase 
in wages they increase the income tax 
to prevent inflation, but inflation goes 
right on. 


BRITISH WELFARE SCHEMES BEFORE DEFENSE 


In that connection, for the past few 
days the newspapers have been filled 
with accounts of resignations by Mr. 
Bevan and Mr. Wilson from the govern- 
ment of Great Britain. Mr. Bevan com- 
plained that the government would no 
longer pay for spectacles and false teeth, 
and that if the government could not 
do that for its subjects, he was not going 
to work for the government. 

The fact that the United States tax- 
payer was paying for the false teeth 
and glasses seemed to be of little im- 
portance. 

I should like to read a dispatch from 
the Wall Street Journal. It is signed 
by a correspondent, but it thoroughly 
represents the point of view of those who 
think we ought to have free trade. They 
practically always end up wanting free 
trade with respect to what they buy 
and a tariff on what they sell. That is 
called sharpshooting. 

This dispatch is in answer to a paper 
which was written by Otto Herres, vice 
president of the Combined Metals Re- 
duction Co., of Salt Lake City. Mr. 
Herres gave a very able outline, along 
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the lines of the protection of industry, 
the workingman, and the investors of 
this country through a tariff or import- 
fee. 

I shall read a short excerpt from 
the statement, and then I shall read the 
formula for peace in the world by the 
correspondent of the Wall Street Jour- 
nal. The statement is entitled “War 
or Peace.” The first subheading is Rus- 
sian hopes,” written by Otto Herres: 


Many observers believe that the question 
of war or peace in the next few years de- 
pends on the prosperity of the United States. 
And among those watching the American 
scene more earnestly are certain men -of 
military persuasion in Moscow. They have 
let it be known that they are awaiting the 
day when the atheistic communism of Asiatic 
Russia will rule the earth. Since the end 
of World War II they have been building 
up great armies and sending their fifth 
columns into action all over the world, 
carrying on a cold war seemingly in prepara- 
tion for the hot conflict to follow. But they 
fear American productive strength and re- 
sources, and delay action hoping for a de- 
pression to weaken our great industries and 
unemployment to encourage our workers. 

FOREIGN TRADE 

Because so much depends upon maintain- 
ing sound business conditions and healthy 
industries in this country, the world eco- 
nomic policies of the United States are of 
great importance, not only to us but all 
people of the free world. These policies are 
likely to play as heavy a part as anything 
else in our future welfare. And the tariff 
once more is about to become an important 
issue in the United States, perhaps for years 
to come, 

The State Department on April 13— 


This is 1950, Mr. President— 


announced plans to consider reducing tariffs 
to encourage the importing of some 2,500 
commodities into the United States. Talks 
will begin with 17 countries to work out the 
details at Torquay, England, on September 
28. 


It was September 28 last year that 
those talks did commence and they end- 
ed a few days ago. 


The list of commodities ranges from agri- 
cultural products to minerals. And high 
among the minerals listed for further tariff 
cuts are zinc and lead ores. 


IDLE MINES 

Already many mines in the Park City, 
Tintic, and other districts in Utah, as well 
as in Nevada, New Mexico, Colorado, and 
elsewhere have been forced to suspend op- 
erations because of heavy imports of cheap 
foreign lead and zinc. The Government is 
squeezing the miner between the low world 
prices of its free-trade foreign policy and 
devalued currencies and the heavy taxes and 
high costs of its subsidized domestic econ- 
omy. It is argued that cheap imports will 
mean lower prices. What good are cheap 
prices to a man without a job? Prices were 
cheap enough during the depression of the 
thirties but who was very happy about them? 

PROPAGANDA FOR FREE TRADE 

The State Department propagandists pro- 
pose free trade for this country with all the 
fervor of moral crusaders. They seem to 
tell the American people that they have a 
duty to the world to import foreign goods. 
Now it is to save the world from communism 
and before the war it was to make the world 
safe for democracy. But tariff cuts of an 
earlier era did not make the world safe for 
democracy, and no doubt cutting tariffs now 
to destroy our underground mining indus- 
try is not going to discourage Russia or ena 
the menace of communism. 
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Americans will buy foreign goods where 
purchases are needed to supplement our 
home production. The idea that America 
must import in order to support those who 
profit by exporting, regardless of injury to 
our industries and unemployment of our 
workers cannot be sweetened by propaganda 
concerning moral obligations. Ill-consid- 
ered action may not only stop further open- 
ing of American doors to foreign goods, but 
may even go further and cause the closing 
of some doors which have been opened. 

DANGERS OF HASTY ACTION 

Our wage levels and living standards are 
high above the rest of the world. Possibly 
there must in time be a gradual readjust- 
ment of our prices to the lower level of the 
rest of the world. But to bring this about 
by hasty action and opening our markets 
quickly to competition under free trade with 
goods produced by cheap foreign labor will 
bring on unemployment and invite disaster. 
Have we not already seen this happen on a 
local scale in the lead-zinc mines at Park 
City? 


Now I desire to quote from the letter 
to the editor in the Wall Street Journal 
and published by the Wall Street Journal 
on May 31, 1950, under the heading “Free 
Trade and Peace.” 

Mr. President, I read this to show that 
there are many people in this country 
who believe that the way to have per- 
petual peace is to level our standard of 
living with that of the rest of the world, 
It may be that peace can be accom- 
plished by the leveling of our standard 
of living with that of the rest of the 
world. It is the opinion, however, of the 
junior Senator from Nevada that when 
our economy goes down we not only can- 
not protect ourselves, but we cannot pro- 
tect anyone else in the world. I read the 
letter: 

EDITOR, THE WALL STREET JOURNAL: 

Mr. Otto Herres (letter May 10) says that 
free trade is not the answer. Will Mr. 
Herres then tell us what is the answer? 


Mr. President, I should like to digress 
for a moment to say that one of the be- 
setting sins of this Nation—and it has 
been established over a period of years— 
is that anyone who does not have the 
answer to all economic problems may 
not run for office. He must have all the 
answers. I will say, however, that the 
junior Senator from Nevada did not say 
he had all the answers when he ran for 
office. He said in effect that he did not 
have the answers. As a matter of fact, 
there are no answers to all economic 
problems, If there were we would all 
be rich, 

No one has all the answers to all the 
economic problems. But I do know 
something about the problems, and that 
is what the junior Senator from Nevada 
said when he ran for office. The junior 
Senator from Nevada further said to 
those who were to become his constitu- 
ents that while he did not have the an- 
swers to all economic questions, he did 
know something about the problems, 
and was trying to arrive at an approach 
to the answers; that those who were 
causing the real trouble were people who 
were coming up with the answers to all 
economic problems but who did not even 
know the problems. 

I continue to read: 

High tariffs, perhaps, with its isolation- 
ist tendencies. What have they brought us 
in the past? 
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Digressing again, Mr. President, I 
want to say that it is the common mis- 
understanding of those who say that we 
must have a high tariff or a low tariff. 
There is nothing further from the truth 
on either side. The basis of fair and 
reasonable competition does not rest on 
a high or c low tariff. 

Surely Mr. Harres knows that wage rates 
in themselves are not the enthe basis for 
the cost of production. High wages and 
high productive ability result in a lower 
unit cost than low wages and low produc- 
tive ability. 


Mr. President, it seems to me that it is 
net generally understood that all the 
machinery in this country and the lat- 
est technical advancements are availa- 
ble to all the low-labor-cost nations at 
this time. In other words, what kind of 
machinery will Mr. James Rand put 
into his plant in Japan? He will not 
put outmoded machinery in his plant in 
Japan, 

UP-TO-DATE MACHINERY IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


He will put the most up-to-date ma- 
chinery that we can make in the United 
States. Perhaps his plant will be more 
efficient than any plant in the United 
States, because improvements have been 
made in machinery since it was installed 
in various plants in the United States, 

Reading again from the letter: 

We have never really tried complete free 
trade. Why not consider it as a step toward 
a free exchange of goods, services, and ideas 
throughout the world as a proper step to- 
ward universal peace? Surely Mr. Harres 
and your readers realize that a tariff on an- 
other country’s produce is very little differ- 


ent from pointing a gun at them. 


If we want peace, we better get prepared 
to have free trade. World peace and free 
trade must go hand in hand. We have had 
plenty of tariffs and with them plenty of 
wars. Isn't it about time we try the natural 
alternative, or at léast take steps toward it? 

FREE TRADE DID NOT BRING PEACE 


We have been headed toward free 
trade for 18 years. We have had one 
world war, and now we are having a 
police action, if it can be called a police 
action, with nearly 70,000 American boys 
crippled or murdered in an area where 
they are denied the right to defend 
themselves most effectively, 

It seems to me that now that we are 
on the verge of a third world war—the 
third world war in my generation—free 
trade may not be the answer. 

TORQUAY CONFERENCE IS OVER 

Mr. President, with further reference 
to the Torquay, England, conference, 
which began in September 1950, and 
ended just a few days ago, I wish to read 
from an Associated Press dispatch 
which appeared in the Washington Sun- 
day Star for April 22, 1951: 

TORQUAY, ENGLAND, April 21.—New agree- 
ments lowering still further some of the 
tariff barriers to world trade were signed to- 
day by the United States and 38 other na- 
tions. The details are temporarily secret. 

In addition to 147 separate tariff-reducing 
agreements between pairs of nations, cuts 
previously agreed on at two earlier confer- 
ences since World War II were continued un- 
til 1954. 


In other words, as many of us have 
suspected, they have extended every one 
of the other agreements for a full 3- 
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year period, so there will be no chance 
during that period of 3 years to do any- 
thing about the tariff cuts and the ad- 
vantage taken of the workers and the 
investors in the United States by the 
3 low-living- standard coun- 
les. 

I read further from the article: 

The Torquay conference of members of the 
postwar General Agreement and Tariffs and 
Trade ended after nearly 7 months. Con- 
ference headquarters said, “a substantial 
list of concessions has been achieved which 
will be applied over a very extensive area of 
world trade.” 


In other words, they call it a very fine 
achievement when they can succeed in 
cutting tariffs and import fees even fur- 
ther. However, nothing is said about 
a fair and reasonable competitive price. 

Mr. President, I suppose it is well 
known to the Senate that each of the 
147 agreements which were made among 
the nations is a bilateral agreement by 
means of which those countries agree to 
cut their tariffs and import fees. Of 
course, those agreements are not trade 
agreements, but are agreements to cut 
tariffs and import fees. However, if the 
policies those countries always have fol- 
lowed are followed now, immediately 
after such cuts are made by us, the for- 
eign nation with which the agreement 
is made will establish quotas, embargoes, 
and specifications, will manipulate its 
currency, and in every other conceivable 
manner will not keep its end of the bar- 
gain, and nullify the effects of any tariff 
cuts extended to the United States. 

FOREIGN PRODUCERS FAVORED 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Monroney in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Nevada yield to the Senator 
from Ohio? 

Mr. MALONE. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. TAFT. Is the Senator aware of 
the fact that the State Department is 
discussing paying to Chile 28 cents a 
pound for all the copper Chile produces, 
as compared to the 24 cents a pound 
which is paid to American producers? 

Mr. MALONE. Yes; I learned this 
morning that the State Department is 
intending to raise the price of Chilean 
copper. However, that is not a prece- 
dent, for in the past 18 years not a single 
instance in which a domestic producer 
got a break has come to my attention, 

In other words, the State Department 
intends to pay more for foreign copper 
and for foreign zine and for foreign lead 
and for foreign tungsten and for every 
other metal produced in a foreign coun- 
try, than is paid to the domestic pro- 
ducers of those metals. 

WANT CHEAP LABOR PRODUCTS 

I should like to say further to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Ohio that when 
the advocates of that policy say they 
want each country to produce what it 
can produce best, so that our people can 
obtain those commodities at the cheap- 
est price, what they really are saying is 
that they want to take advantage of the 
cheap labor in those foreign countries— 
for instance, labor which is paid 50 cents 
a day in some cases, or labor which is 
paid $2.40, in the case of Chile, whereas 
in the United States a miner gets $11.17 
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a day. Those who advocate that policy 
say they want to put the $2.40-a-day 
man into direct competition with the 
$11.17-a-day man in the United States. 

That policy is advocated by means of 
statements, such as, “We wish to buy 
from other countries whatever they can 
produce the most efficient.” 

As a matter of fact, before the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Ohio en- 
tered the Chamber, I had just said that 
in many cases we pay more for indus- 
trial insurance for our workers and un- 
employment insurance and social secu- 
rity for them—and I refer to those pay- 
ments by both the worker and the em- 
ployer, for all that money must come 
from the one job—an@ for unemploy- 
ment benefits and for workmen’s com- 
pensation than the total wages received 
by workers in many other countries. 

CANNOT EXIST IN PEACETIME 

However, in order to cover up, so that 
our workers and investors do not imme- 
diately realize the situation, we pay sub- 
sidies by means of contracts. 

I should like to have an expression 
from the senior Senator from Ohio on 
this particular point: It is my definite 
opinion that the United States cannot 
exist at this moment in a period of peace. 
We say we want peace, but our economic 
system would crwnble during a period of 
peace. 

DEFICIT FINANCING 

In other words, we must have some 
emergency sc that we have an excuse to 
give long-term contracts to business or 
in some other way to subsidize the work- 
ing men and investors and keep them go- 
ing; and we call that deficit financing. 

If we simply were to balance the budg- 
et and were to operate in the way that 
any business is required to operate, our 
economic system would crumble under 
the present economic foreign policy. It 
is obvious that under present circum- 
stances we cannot live in a period of 
peace, although we say we want peace. 
So we find ourselves in the contradictory 
position of pleading for something which, 
if we obtained it, would kill us. 

TORQUAY ANNOUNCEMENTS WILL BE WITHHELD 

UNTIL SENATE PASSES TRADE ACT EXTENSION 


Mr. President, the dispatch about the 
Torquay conference also states: 


The exact tariff cuts that were agreed on 
will not be published until May 9. 


Undoubtedly, Mr. President, it will be 
the objective of the State Department 
and the administration to withhold 
knowledge of those cuts—knowledge of 
what they amount to and how they affect 
each industry—until the Senate has 
passed and has sent to the President the 
measure approving a 3-year extension 
of the 1934 Trade Agreements Act, which 
is a free-trade act disguised under a “re- 
ciprocal trade” trade-mark. 

RECIPROCAL TRADE—A CATCH PHRASE 


The phrase “reciprocal trade” is sim- 
ply a catch phrase, and the purpose of 
using it is to sell free trade to the United 
States. Mr. President, I predict that 
exactly what has been done by means of 
the Torquay agreements will not be dis- 
closed until after that bill has been 
passed by the Senate. 
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The Associated Press dispatch of April 
21 also says: 

The exact tariff cuts that were agreed on 
will not be published until May 9, when each 
nation which gave or received reductions 
will make them public. All the new tariff 
changes will be published May 12 by Gatt 
headquarters at Geneva, Switzerland. 


Mr. President, “Gatt” is an abbrevia- 
tion for “General agreement on tariffs 
and trade.” 

I read further from the dispatch: 

Under the Gatt system, the deals are made 
between the principal buyers and sellers of 
each separate product. Then the lowered 
tariffs are extended to all Gatt members. 


THE MOST-FAVORED-NATION CLAUSE 


In other words, under the most-fa- 
vored-nation clause we make an agree- 
ment, as we have done in the case of 
Chile; and all the other 12 or 15 nations 
from which we receive shipments of cop- 
per immediately become the beneficiaries 
of that arrangement, although they 
themselves do not give us anything in 
return. 

If the trade-agreements system had 
merit, that feature clone would discredit 
it. ‘Of course, Mr. President, the system 
has no merit because of the announced 
principle of the State Department that 
we must divide our markets in order to 
permit the foreign countries to build up 
their dollar balances. 

DIVISION OF OUR MARKETS IS OUR DOWNFALL— 
THE DOLLAR SHORTAGE 

Mr. President, the so-called dollar 
shortage is the greatest hoax ever per- 
petrated on a trusting public. Every 
one of us has a dollar shortage if we 
spend a little more than we earn; and a 
nation is no different from a person in 
that respect. However, the attempt is 
being made to put over on a trusting 
public the belief that we must divide our 
markets with those nations so that they 
will have more dollars than they nor- 
mally would earn, in order for them to 
be able to buy more of the products of 
this country. 

The theory is that by that means we 
shall benefit in some way. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should hate to feel that the public 
would continue to fall for such a theory 
and scheme over a long period, 
MULTILATERAL NATURE MAKES USE OF ESCAPE 

CLAUSE DIFFICULT 

I point out that when they finally get 
through, on Torquay they have what 
they call a multilateral treaty, which 
encompasses all the bilateral treaties; so 
that when they begin to talk about an 
escape clause, there are so many pen- 
alties to any escape that a country 
would be so bloody when it finally arrived 
at the escape, that there is practically 
no way of utilizing the escape clause. 
PENDING BILL NO IMPROVEMENT OVER 1950 BILL 

As already explained, the pending bill 
includes no principle whatever, although 
on the surface it seems a compromise 
and improvement over last year’s bill. 
It is merely a makeshift and a com- 
promise which means nothing to any- 
one. 

As the distinguished Senator from 
Ohio said a few moments ago, it has 
already been agreed—I repeat, it has 
already been agreed—that more will be 
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paid to Chile for copper than the price 


-which has been fixed in the pending bill 


for domestic copper. 

Of course, that is to be expected, be- 
cause for 18 years we have followed the 
er of building up foreign competi- 

rs. . 

On July 27, 1950, the junior Senator 
from Nevada, testifying before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Finance, said: 


Mr. Chairman, I have requested to ap- 
pear before your Finance Committee on 
House Joint Resolution 502— 


That was the one which was killed in 
committee— 


providing for an extension of the “free 
trade” on copper for 1 year, because I be- 
lieve the resolution to be in direct violation 
of the long-establ.shed principle of provid- 
ing a floor under wages and investments 
through a tariff or import fee representing 
the differential in the wage standards of liy- 
ing between this country and the competi- 
tive nations. 


That, I may add, is based upon the 
principle of fair and reasonable competi- 
tion. I quote further: 


I believe that the passage of House Joint 
Resolution 502 threatens our national se- 
curity, as well as the employment and taxa- 
ble property of our own country, through 
discouraging the investment of venture 
capital. 


Copper is merely a symbol in the entire 
program of competition with low-cost 
laLurs throughout the world, I quote fur- 
ther from my statement befor2 the 
Finance Committee: 


COPPER A SYMBOL 


Mr. Chairman, copper is merely a symbol 
in this debate, and just happens to be the 
first American product singled out for re- 
moval of all protection to the workers and 
investors og this particular industry. Thou- 
sands of other producers have been severely 
shaken and endangered through the opera- 
tions of the State Department acting under 
the authority of the 1934 Trade Agreements 
Act as extended, under which Congress trans- 
ferred its ccnstitutional responsibility to 
regulate foreign trade to the executive 
branch of the Government. The State De- 
partment was given the authority to lower 
tariffs and import fees up to approximately 
75 percent after perfunctory hearings. 


First it was 50 percent, and later 50 
percent of the remainder, which added 
up to a maximum of 75 percent. I quote 
further from the statement: 

FLOOR UNDER WAGES AND INVESTMENTS 

Mr. Chairman, much has been said about 
the war effort and Wat a great thing it is 
to have “free trade” during a war. I want 
to say to you, Mr. Chairman, that the tariff 
or import-fee principle representing the floor 
under wages and investments on American 
products is a national defense measure and 
applies especially to the strategic and critical 
minerals and materials produced in this 
country. 

This is in direct conflict with any idea that 
such a tariff or import fee hinders the war 
effort. 

On the contrary, a tariff actually is a na- 
tional security measure. 

IMPORT FEE ESTABLISHES MARKET ON BASIS 

OF “FAIR AND REASONABLE” COMPETITION 


Mr. Chairman, in normal times an import 
fee or a tariff as applied to American-pro- 
duced products establishes a floor under 
Wages and investments and encourages the 
continuance of venture capital into the busi- 
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ness stream of the Nation, both in peace and 
wartime. 

In addition, such an import fee, which 
should be flexible, assures the foreign nations 
a place in the American market on a basis of 
“fair and reasonable” competition. 

That is all a tariff or import fee has ever 
been when fairly administered. 

There is no question of a high or low tariff. 
The tariff or flexible import fee, representing 
th: differential of cost of production between 
this Nation and competitive countries, 
assures the investor of venture capital in a 
business that he will not be destroyed as soon 
as a supply of the product can be made avail- 
able from the low-wage low-living-standard 
countries. 

TARIFF—ASSURES INVESTORS AND WORKERS THEY 
WILL NOT BE DESTROYED 

The tariff, then, properly administered, 
preferably on a flexible basis, assures a 
market in the United States for these foreign 
nations on a basis of “fair and reasonable” 
competition; and further, Mr. Chairman, it 
assures the domestic producer that he will 
not be destroyed while paying the standard 
American wages. It is not copper alone. 
ASSURES FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC PRODUCERS 

EQUAL MARKET 

Mr, Chairman, in peacetime the “fair and 
reasonable” competitive basis establishes a 
market for foreign production as well as for 
production in this country and assures an 
adequate domestic production for national 
security, employment, and for the develop- 
ment of taxable property. 

LONG-RANGE BLACKOUT OF MINING INDUSTRY 


Perhaps the mining industry and the 
petroleum industry are more susceptible 
to complete long-range blackout than 
any other industries, for the very reason 
that it requires a much longer time to 
bring production into being. 

One may build a house, one may build 
a factory, he may build something for 
which the materials are available, and 
he will know what he is doing. But when 
he drills an oil well, he may think it 
is an oil well, but it may be a dry hole. 
By the same token, when men drive a 
tunnel or sink a shaft, they may discover 
no ore. So Isay that it takes more time 
to develop a mining property or a petro- 
leum well. I quote further from the 
statement: 

“GOING CONCERN” MINING INDUSTRY—STOCK~- 
PILE NECESSARY 

To secure maximum production of our 
strategic and critical minerals, such as cop- 
per, tungsten, mercury, lead, zinc, alumi- 
num, molybdenum, and vanadium, without 
which we cannot live in peace or fight in 
war, it is necessary to have a healthy, “go- 
ing concern” mining industry. Our national 
security demands an adequate standby 
stockpile of such minerals—and a “going 
concern” mining industry. 


Our security depends upon those two 
factors. I quote further: 

This condition can be attained only 
through the continuous protection of the 
labor and capital investments in the busi- 
ness, which can be done only by a tariff or 
import fee, preferably fiexible and ad- 
justable. 


TARIFF—DEPLETION ALLOWANCE 


There are two reasons for investing in 
exploration for new minerals or oil wells. 
First, there is a tariff. There is a tariff 
of 10 ½ cents a barrel on oil. Over the 
quota, it is 21 cents a barrel. The quota 
for petroleum imports for 1951 is 104,- 
743,000 barrels. 

xXCVII—273 
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“POLICE ACTION” SAVED FUEL INDUSTRY 


Mr. President, the petroleum industry 
was badly shaken, just before the “police 
action” was started in Korea, by imports 
of from 850,000 to 1,000,000 barrels of 
oil a day. 

The coal industry was badly shaken. 
I heard the distinguished Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. NEELY] explain last 
year that before the “police action” in 
Korea 35,000 miners were out of work 
in his State alone, that the railroads 
did not have sufficient freight and were 
laying off employees, all, he said, on 
account of imports of low-cost oil from 
the Middle East, 

I appreciated what the Senator said, 
and I agreed with him. The cure was 
not in further free trade; the cure was 
in a fair and reasonable competitive- 
tariff and import-fee system. 

If the tariff or import fee is removed, 
if it were to be removed entirely from 
petroleum, and if it is not high enough 
for adequate protection, then foreign 
competition would severely curtail pro- 
duction. But if it were placed on a 
flexible import-fee basis there would 
be no consideration of closing down 
oil wells on account of foreign imports. 

DEPLETION ALLOWANCE HAS BEEN ATTACKED 


The second point on which I wish to 
touch is the percentage-depletion allow- 
ance. I mention that along with the 
tariff because of the fact that both are 
being attacked. There is a 15-percent 
depletion allowance on the minerals and 
a 27% -percent depletion allowance on 
petroleum. 

Mr. President, on March 19, 1951, the 
junior Senator from Nevada appeared 
before the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House of Representatives and 
made a statement. Contained in that 
statement are the following disclosures: 


The petroleum industry is currently 
threatened with reprisal for its efficiency 
in discovering new, productive fields. 

In 1922 the Geological Survey of the De- 
partment of the Interior estimated the total 
amount of oil available in the United States 
at approximately 5,000,000,000 barrels. 

Mr. Chairman, ample oil supplies 5 be 
obtained (including the additional 1,000,000 
barrels) in the opinion of many experts, if 
you do not tamper with the 27.5-percent 
depletion-allowance clause. 

In 1918, when the discovery value was 
recognized by Congress, oil had not become 
so vastly important to our economy. In 
1926, when oil was more important to us, 
Congress wisely enacted the 27.5-percent 
depletion allowance. Congress reviewed the 
whole question in 1942 and found that per- 
centage depletion deduction was a neces- 
sary incentive to produce the proper amount 
of petroleum. 

Mr. Chairman, since 1922, when the esti- 
mate of 5,000,000,000 barrels of our total 
supply of oil was made, the annual consump- 
tion has jumped to approximately 6,500,000 
barrels per day, from 1,500,000 per day in 
1922, and the reserves have been increased 
more than five times, to about 26,000,000,000 
barrels. 


MINERAL AND PETROLEUM INDUSTRIES 
The mineral industry and the petro- 
leum industry go hand in hand, when 
it comes to the necessity for a depletion 
allowance. That is to say, they are 
distinguished from other industries in 
the fact that they are more of a gamble. 
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I would say that the oil business and 
the discovery of oil, the wildcat drilling 
for the discovery of petroleum consti- 
tute a gambling business. 

‘That has been recognized through the 
depletion allowance in addition to the 
tariff. It all points to one thing, Mr. 
President, and that is to guarantee the 
investor and the workers in the indus- 
try that the investment will not be 
destroyed. 

TINKERING WITH THE TARIFF 


Further in the statement, from which 
I shall not quote more at this time, I 
stated that the very fact that the 
committee was tinkering with the deple- 
tion allowance prevented ven‘ure capi- 
tal from going into the oil business. In 
other words, by tinkering continually 
with the tariff, the Congress of the 
United States is like a boilermaker try- 
ing to fix a Swiss watch, with no idea 
of what he is doing, with no comprehen- 
sive study to determine what thc differ- 
ential or production might be or what 
might be a fair and reasonable compet- 
rave price, has not improved the situa- 

on. 

Congress, its committees, and the State 
Department are continually doing 
that—always interfering—tinkering— 
and it is sufficient to keep venture capi- 
tal out of the business. 

BIG BUSINESS PASSES FREE-TRADE RESOLUTIONS 


Mr. President, I want to make brief 
mention of something which has been 
going on throughout the country. Res- 
olutions of mining organizations have 
been adopted. Most of them are set up 
for the particular purpose of protecting 
large producers. Many of these mining 
organizations have adopted resolutions 
favoring free trade on copper. 

The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce has a resolution favoring free 
trade. Further, Mr. President, the Na- 
tional Manufacturers Association, the 
junior Senator from Nevada is informed, 
has adopted resolutions favoring free 
trade. 


SMALL AND BIG BUSINESS 


Again, Mr. President, I would make a 
distinction between big business and 
little business. There is much talk about 
big business and little business. 

In the Senate there is a Committee on 
Small Business. I shall again give the 
Senate my definition of big business and 
little business. Granting that many 
little businesses are members of local 
chambers of commerce, such as in Reno, 
Nev., and in smaller towns throughout 
the Nation, they have little to do with 
passing resolutions in big national con- 
ventions where they are rarely repre- 
sented at all. 

These resolutions favoring free trade 
help big business, but they utterly de- 
stroy small business. Free trade, permit- 
ting the bringing of sweatshop products 
from Europe and Asia into this country 
at will, is approved by practically all busi- 
nesses which are big enough to estab- 
lish branch plants in low-wage-labor 
countries. 

Organizations, individuals, partner- 
ships, and corporations that are not 
large enough to establish branch plants 
or sales managers in foreign nations are 
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small businesses. They are not in favor 
of the free-trade principle. 


PLENTY OF KNOWN COPPER DEPOSITS 


Mr. President, in closing I want to 
say for the Recorp that in 1944 the 
junior Senator from Nevada directed a 
nonprofit foundation called the Indus- 
trial West Foundation in completing an 
industrial survey of 11 Western States. 

That survey required 7 or 8 years to 
complete. Participating in it were per- 
haps 500 technical men from through- 
out the West. They included the bu- 
reaus of mines, departments of agri- 
culture, fisheries, and other departments 
of State governments. 

They also included similar depart- 
ments in universities, and all checked 
their particular field. If it was a min- 
eral survey, the bureau of mines of the 
State and the mining department of the 
university were requested to and did 
check the final research in this connec- 
tion. In fisheries the fish and game 
commission and other like organizations 
did the checking. 

Mr. President, quoting from the sur- 
vey, from the section on metalliferous 
minerals on page 26, apropos of the dis- 
cussion of whether or not there are 
further showings of copper minerals in 
the United States of America which can 
be further developed—this survey was 
made of 11 Western States—lI wish to say 
that there are 464 known deposits of 
copper in the 11 Western States. I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted, at 
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this point in the Recorp, a table showing 
the number of known copper deposits in 
the 11 Western States. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Occurrences of copper in the Western States 


6 89 
A 74 
( ——— ee 78 
PP oS S 20 
„ —( — anaceaoeninewe 68 
%%% — eee 19 
. — a 50 
GGG (( I RE a, 9 
r ee - ._ 18 
0000000000 17 
WVO an ‚ anna 22 

A een an 464 


One of the deposits of copper, well 
known to engineers throughout the re- 
gion, is in the San Manuel mine in Ari- 
zona. As I mentioned earlier, the Gov- 
ernment has loaned or is about to loan 
$100,000,000 of taxpayers’ money for the 
development and further expansion of 
the deposit. 

The conditions under which the loan 
was made have already been outlined in 
debate on the floor of the Senate. It has 
been approved by the DPA and recom- 
mended by the DMA. The investment 
is made under a 1l-year contract, and 
a floor is set under the price of copper 
for 11 years. 

The price is 10.3 cents, plus 7 cents, 
plus one-tenth of 1 cent for every one 
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million dollars invested in the property 
over $40,000,000. It is expected that 
the Administration will require in addi- 
tion an amount that will equal four and 
a half cents. 

It would add up to a guarantee of 21 
cents over a period of 11 years. 

The $100,000,000 belongs to the tax- 
payers, the stenographers and workers 
of this country. 

It is necessary because there is no floor 
under the wages and investments in the 
business. Congress has continually 
tampered with it over a period of years, 
as has the State Department. 

SHORT AMORTIZATION PERIOD 


The other deposit is in Nevada. The 
junior Senator from Nevada is very hap- 
py that the deposit is being developed. 
It will be announced shortly. The junior 
Senator from Nevada is not at liberty to 
give details on the development. Suf- 
fice to say that because no tariff pro- 
tection is available it is necessary to have 
a very short amortization period. It is 
necessary to amortize the investment 
over a period of around 5 years. 

The Senate must understand that 
there are 29 copper-producing States in 
the United States of America, not 11 or 
3 or 1. Iask unanimous consent to have 
inserted in the Recorp at this point in 
my remarks a table showing the produc- 
tion for the years 1939 to 1949 in the 29 
States of this Nation. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Mine production of recoverable copper in the United Stetes, 1939-49, with production of mazrimum year, and cumulative production 
from earliest record to end of 1949, by States, in short tons 


Maximum pro- 
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Oregon 
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South Carolina. 
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For Missouri and States east of the Mississippi, 1 since 1008. 
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3 Data not availab 


4 The 1908 volume ot Mineral Resources credits this figure to Massachusetts and New 


Hampshire; the 1909 volu ne credits it to New Hampshire alone. 


Bureau of Mines not at liberty to publish figure. 
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Tennessee includes oe States indicated by footnote 6; Bureau of Mines not at 
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3 For States 93 than Michigan, figures represent largely smelter output, Excludes 
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COPPER-TARIFF SUSPENSION ONLY A SYMBOL 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I wish 
to say again that copper is only a sym- 
bol of the entire free-trade spree that 
we have been on for the last 18 years. 

We are like a man who has been 
through a long sickness. We have now 
reached the convalescent stage. We can 
see signs of returning sanity. The very 
fact that for a period of 18 years, by 
taking taxpayers’ money out of the 
Treasury in deficit financing it was pos- 
sible to get votes in the Senate and in 
the House for free trade on the theory 
that the Nation was being helped by 
making it subject to and competitive 
with the sweatshop labor of Europe and 
Asia in direct competition with the high 
wage and living standard of this coun- 
try, to me is a sign of sickness and 
decay. 

Mr. President, the proposed bill is a 
subterfuge and a delusion; it contains 
no principle of fair and reasonable com- 
petition, but encourages the sweatshop 
labor to compete upon an even basis 
with the sweatshop labor of Europe and 
Asia. The bill should not pass. - 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded, and that 
further proceedings under the call be 
dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. I simply wanted to get a 
quorum. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on behalf of the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. THYE] and myself I 
offer the amendment which I send to 
the desk and ask to have stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ne- 
braska will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the end of 
the bill it is proposed to add the follow- 
ing new sections: 

Sec. 2. Paragraph 1622 of section 201 of 
title II of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, 
is amended by inserting after the words 
“binding twine” the words “and twine chief- 
ly used for baling hay, straw, and other 
fodder and bedding materials.” 

Sec. 3. Section 2 shall be effective as to 
merchandise entered for consumption, or 
withdrawn from warehouse for consumption, 
beginning on the 30th day after the enact- 
ment of this act. 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. THYE] and myself, I 
offer the amendment in order to re- 
move certain inconsistencies in the tar- 
iff affecting binder twine, which has been 
in effect for quite some time, due entirely 
to the interpretation of the Commission 
having charge of the importation of this 
material. 

The effect of the amendment is to cor- 
rect what I believe is an unwarranted 
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and incorrect ruling of the Customs Bu- 
reau as to the proper customs treatment 
of the commodity known as baler twine. 

Binder twine, which is the twine used 
for binding wheat and other grains on 
the farm, has been free of import duty 
for a great many years, in line with our 
traditional policy of allowing free entry 
for products used in farming operations, 
Baler twine, which is used in a very sim- 
ilar way for baling hay instead of bind- 
ing grains, has been construed by the 
Bureau of Customs not to fall within the 
free-entry classification provided for 
materials used by the farmer. There- 
fore, baler twine has been and is sub- 
ject to a duty at the rate of 15 percent, 
which amounts to about 3 or 4 cents a 
pound. 

I shall not argue the merits of the 
rules of the Bureau of Customs. The 


` point is that these two products, baler 


twine and binder twine, are very similar 
in their composition, and in the meth- 
ods of manufacture, are used for very 
similar purposes, and are both required 
by the farmer in the conduct of his op- 
erations. There is not the slightest 
reason why they should be treated differ- 
ently when they are imported. 

On a previous occasion this question 
was discussed in detail by the Senate 
Finance Committee and a similar 
amendment was favorably reported by 
the committee. Unfortunately, it did 
not prove possible at that time to have 
the Senate to take action on it. The 
matter is now very much more urgent. 
There seems to be a developing short- 
age of good baler twine for the 1951 
harvest. It seems certain that it will 
be acute if crops are large. The effect 
of this duty is to prevent the importa- 
tion of supplies of baler twine which may 
be vitally needed in the months ahead. 
For that reason it is rather urgent that 
we take action promptly. 

Substantially all the testimony and 
evidence which have been adduced be- 
fore the Senate Finance Committee is 
favorable to the bill, S. 449, the langu- 
age of which is identical to that of the 
amendment. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. I shall be 
glad to yield in a moment. 

All four of the major farm organiza- 
tions are strongly in favor of the amend- 
ment. 

I now yield to the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I should like to 
ask the Senator if it is not true that 
there are two bills pending in the Con- 
gress on this subject, one Senate bill 
449, which I think the Senator men- 
tioned, and another bill, a House bill, 
H. R. 1005. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. That is 
correct. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I bring out that 
point because I have received a letter 
from a constituent in Massachusetts ask- 
ing that an appointment be made for him 
to be heard on this subject. He desires to 
be heard. Of course, since the Finance 
Committee has not taken up the bill, he 
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has not had the opportunity to be heard 
on the subject. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. The bill is 
before the Senate Finance Committee, 
and there is an identical bill before the 
House Committee on Ways and Means. I 
think reports from all departments of 
Government concerned with the subject 
are 100 percent favorable to the proposed 
amendment. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator further yield? 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Is it not true 
also that the House Committee on Ways 
and Means is hearing this matter at the 
present time, or has heard it? 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. No. I took 
the matter up with the clerk of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means this after- 
noon. That committee has reports from 
the Department of Agriculture and other 
Government departments interested, 
which are favorable to the bill, but the 
committee has not held any hearings on 
it. 

Mr. THYE. Will the Senator from 
Nebraska yield to me so I might also add 
a reply to the question propounded by 
the able Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. I am glad 
to yield. 

Mr. THYE. I have a copy of a letter 
addressed to the chairman of the com- 
mittee, the senior Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. GEORGE] signed by John S. Gra- 
ham, Acting Secretary of the Treasury, 
from which I read one paragraph: 

This Department anticipates no unusual 
administrative difficulty and would hae no 
objection to the enactment of the proposed 
legislation. 


As the able Senator from Nebraska 
said, the Department of Agriculture and 
all the major farm organizations have 
no objection to the bill. In other words, 
they advocate the enactment of the 
legislation, because the mode and type 
of harvesting has changed throughout 
the United States. There was a day 
when grain was cradled. Then the 
reaper replaced the cradle. Then the 
binder replaced the reaper. Today the 
combine has replaced the binder. In or- 
der to bale the straw to be used in the 
dairy barns, poultry houses, and hog 
houses, it is necessary to have the self- 
baling baler or self-tying baler. In or- 
der to operate a baler of that kind a 
heavier cord has had to be made to hold 
the 40- or 50-pound bales. This cord, 
of course, is heavier than the binder 
twine. 

The ruling of the Treasury Depart- 
ment was that they could not exempt 
from duty baler twine in the manner in 
which they exempted binder twine and 
in the manner in which they had ex- 
empted wire which was used in the old 
type of baler before modern types of ma- 
chines, such as the self-tying baler, 
came into use. Baler twine is used on 
the prairies of the West to bale hay. It 
is also used in the diversified agricul- 
tural areas of the United States. 

The amendment should, for every rea- 
son, be acted upon favorably. Baling 
twine is replacing binder twine. Binder 
twine is duty free, and has been. The 
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type of harvester like the binder is go- 
ing out of existence, because the com- 
bine is replacing it. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I would say to 
the Senator from Nebraska and also to 
the Senator from Minnesota that I do 
not doubt that what they have said is 
completely true. I do not pretend to 
have knowledge today to offset any ar- 
gument they may make. AllI say is that 
I have constituents who are very much 
interested in this problem, and who be- 
lieve they should have the opportunity 
to be heard on it, and not to have this 
measure placed as a rider on a bill deal- 
ing with a completely different subject. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I would say in reply to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Massachusetts 
that hearings were held rather exten- 
sively, I think 2 years ago, before the 
Senate Committee on Finance. The 
committee reported the bill. I do not 
remember the vote, but, as I recall, it 
was practically unanimous. It is a mat- 
ter which has been well worked over by 
the Members of the Senate, and I think 
by the Members of the House. 

In further reply to the Senator from 
Massachusetts I would say about the 
copper bill, so-called, to which I hope 
we are attaching this amendment today, 
that certain persons in the copper in- 
dustry could make the same suggestion 
the Senator from Massachusetts makes 
today with reference to one of his con- 
stituents. It is a physical impossibility 
to hear everyone the whole country over 
when a piece of legislation of this kind 
is under consideration. Exactly the 
same objection can be raised today to 
our passing the copper bill without hold- 
ing extensive hearings. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Yes. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. If the amend- 
ment is adopted and the American man- 
ufacturers who now make baler twine 
no longer can compete with the for- 
eign market, does the Senator know 
where the baler twine will come from? 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. There are 
manufacturers of twines of all kinds, 
baler and binder twines, both in the 
United States and in Canada. It is a 
considerable industry in Canada. The 
source of the raw material is neither in 
the United States nor in Canada. The 
raw material comes from the same 
source in either case. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. So that, in the 
opinion of the Senator, baler twine 
would continue to be made in the United 
States or in Canada, even if the duty 
were taken off and there were stronger 
competition from abroad. 

Mr, BUTLER of Nebraska. Certainly, 
I can think of no place where any in- 
dustry could take the place of the man- 
ufacturers of Canada and the United 
States with reference to these materials, 
There is a twine of a very inferior qual- 
ity made, I think, in Mexico, or in places 
where some of the raw material orig- 
inates, but it does not compete with the 
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produ- t made in the Unite States or in 
Canada. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nebraska yield so that I 
may also comment at this point in the 
discussion? 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. I am glad 
to yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. THYE. The State of Minnesota 
operates a twine industry in its State 
prison. The State prison imports sisal 
from Mexico, or wherever it can buy it 
the cheapest, and produces a twine 
which is sold throughout the Midwest, 
wherever a State will permit such twine 
to come in. The State prison authorities 
have writen to me and have really en- 
deavored to discourage my support of 
this measure. Of course the industry 
those authorities are conducting is a 


prison industry, and there is no question. 


that it can make money, because it is 
tax-supported. Therefore it can make 
money even if its income from the sale of 
the finished product is not sufficient to 
result in a profit after paying the costs 
of production. 

The sisal for the processing of binder 
twine is imported. The demand for 
binder twine grows less each year be- 
cause each year more combines come 
into the field, and following the com- 
bine, a pick-up baler must be used, in 
order to compress the loose straw, so that 
it may be gathered up and brought to the 
farm buildings, for use in the dairy barns 
for bedding, and so forth. 

There can be nothing unjust in this 
amendment, for the simple reason that 
after the processor of binder twine finds 
his orders for binder twine decreasing, 
and when he finds that his orders for 
baler twine are increasing, he simply 
changes his operations to the processing 
of baler twine. The only difference be- 
tween baler twine and binder twine is 
the twisting of a few additional strands 
into the string, as will be noted from the 
little chart which has been placed on 
the desks of Senators. 

Therefore I cannot understand why 
there is objection to this amendment, ex- 
cept on the part of those who simply do 
not want the duty removed. What the 
amendment, if adopted, will mean eco- 
nomically to those who object, I cannot 
say; but I cannot follow the reasoning 
of those who object to having the duty 
removed from the baler twine, when 
there is no duty on the wire that would 
be used if balers using wire instead of 
string were in use. Neither can I under- 
stand why objection is made when today 
there is no duty on the string that is used 
in the binders to tie up the bundles of 
the sheaves of grain. 

So, Mr. President, I think this amend- 
ment should be adopted at once, for 
the reason that we are approaching the 
harvest season and the American pro- 
ducers will be subjected to an additional 
cost of at least $1,000,000 if this amend- 
ment is not adopted; and that additional 
cost will be passed on, in the end, to the 
consumers. 

Let me say to the Senator from Colo- 
rado that a man in Colorado who bales 
hay is faced with the same problem 
which confronts a man who is baling 
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straw, following a combine, the latter 
being a new operation. Ten years ago 
we did not know what a self-baler was; 
it is a new engineering development 
which has come into existence in recent 
years. That engineering development 
was the perfection of a self-tying baler. 
When a self-tying baler is used, in some 
cases wire is used, but the majority of 
the self-tying balers use string; and 
when the string is used by those ma- 
chines, the demand for baler string or 
twine is created. So the processors shift 
their production from binder twine to 
baler twine. 

Therefore we ask that the duty be 
removed from baler twine, in the same 
manner that the duty has been removed, 
for years, from binder twine. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Nebraska yield to me? 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. I yield to 
the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I should like to say to the Senator from 
Minnesota that I myself use baler twine, 
and I know something of the expense 
involved. 

Will the Senator from Nebraska per- 
mit me to read into the Recorp at this 
point a telegram on this subject which 
I have received? 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Iam glad 
to have the Senator from Massachusetts 
read the telegram, although I myself 
have received a similar telegram. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
the following telegram came to me to- 
day: 

s New York, N. Y., April 25, 1951. 
Senator LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 

Senate Office Building: 

Am informed there is proposed an amend- 
ment to bill H. R. 3336, a bill to suspend im- 
port taxes on copper. Amendment proposed 
to add baler twine. We take no position on 
bill H. R. 3336 but strenuously oppose the 
purposes of the amendment. That amend- 
ment, in our judgment, will (1) ultimately 
deprive the United States farmer of an as- 
sured source of supply, particularly in times 
of national emergencies when foreign pro- 
duction is cut off from our shores; (2) de- 
spite decidedly lower labor rates in coun- 
tries of potential baler twine export, the pos- 
sible saving to the average United States 
farmer in the price he pays for twine is 
negligible; (3) transferring production from 
domestic to foreign mills, which this amend- 
ment would do, would ultimately cause 
cordage production facilities in the United 
States to fall by the wayside. A condition 
which could—due to the lack of machinery 
necessary to convert the stockpiled fiber to 
finished products—defeat the purposes of the 
Munitions Board in stockpiling hard fibers 
for a national emergency; (4) in our opinion, 
no one will benefit from the purposes of 
the amendment except foreign labor at the 
expense of United States labor and a few 
large United States importers who, as far as 
we know, are not users of baler twine, and 
whose interest is, we believe, purely a selfish 
financial one. 

For these reasons, we urge you to strenu- 
ously oppose the proposed amendment to bill 
H. R. 3336. 

Respectfully, 
PLYMOUTH CORDAGE CO., 
E. G. Roos, Vice President. 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in commenting on the telegram 
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which has just been read by the Senator 
from Massachusetts, let me say that the 
argument set forth in the telegram does 
not hold water very well, because the 
binder twine industry in the United 
States, although the importation of 
binder twine is duty free, has not been 
ruined, and I do not think the baler 
twine industry will be affected one iota 
more than the binder twine industry 
has been. 

If it is true that this amendment, if 
enacted, would injure the baler twine 
industry which has developed in the 
United States, it certainly would be true 
that the absence of a duty on binder 
twine would have injured the binder- 
twine industry in the United States. 
However, no one in the binder-twine in- 
dustry is making any complaint about 
the free entry of binder twine or of the 
raw material at this time. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. I yield. 

Mr. LEHMAN. In all probability the 
Senator has already answered my ques- 
tion. It is not clear to me whether the 
existing duty is on the thread which goes 
into the twine or is on the finished 
article, the baler twine itself. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. The raw 
material is duty free. If my amendment 
is adopted and is enacted into law, the 
finished product will also be duty free, 
if it is brought in as baler twine. The 
binder twine is duty free at the present 
time, and also the raw material from 
which both baler twine and binder twine 
are made is now duty free. 

Mr. LEHMAN. Am I correct in be- 
lieving that the only duty existing today 
in these cases is on the finished baler 
twine? 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. That is 
correct. 

Mr. LEHMAN. At the present time 
there is no duty on the raw material 
which is used for the twine; is that cor- 


rect? 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. That is 
correct. 

Mr. LEHMAN. I thank the Senator 
very much. 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska will yield, I should 
like to be able to comment on the state- 
ments set forth in the telegram which 
was read a few minutes ago by the very 
able Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Very well; 
I yield. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I cannot 
follow the reasoning of the gentleman 
who sent the telegram to the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts, for 
the simple reason that binder twine is 
made of sisal, During the war some 
sisal was grown in the United States; in 
fact, the Government built a great num- 
ber of plants in which to process hemp, 
because the Government was afraid that 
the importation of hemp would be shut 
off by the submarine activities of the 
enemy and that we would not get the 
sisal which is needed for the weaving of 
the twine. Across the Midwest, plant 
after plant was constructed, and acre 
after acre was planted in hemp, at the 
encouragement of the Government. As 
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soon as the submarine menace was over- 
come, those plants stood idle, and never 
were used; and we continued to import 
the hemp necessary for the processing of 
the twine. Today those hemp-processing 
plants are either used for some other 
purpose or they have been razed. 

So the question is not a new one; it 
is an old, old question which has existed 
ever since twine has been woven from 
sisal. For years we have been import- 
ing sisal; and during all the years we 
have been using twine we have been 
weaving our own twine because the for- 
eign twine is inferior; a knot in the 
foreign twine will cause the string to 
break in the machine, and then loose 
hay or straw will come out. No farmer 
who is using one of those machines will 
operate it with an inferior twine which 
is constantly breaking, because that re- 
sults in the loss of time, which is too 
valuable to lose, and also constitutes a 
great nuisance. 

For that reason American manufac- 
turers have been processing the twine. 
We have never been worried about the 
import duty on the finished material. 
We are concerned only with the sisal 
which is woven into the string. When 
sisal is woven into binder twine it can 
be imported duty free; but when it is 
woven into baler twine it carries a 15- 
percent duty. 

Mr. President, there is no sense or 
rhyme or reason in charging the duty 
on baler twine when at the present time 
operations in the field are changing and 
replacing the old binder type of har- 
vesting is being replaced. Today the 
old type of harvesting is being changed 
to the combine type, with which balers 
are used; and the balers are used in order 
to be able to obtain straw for use around 
the farms. 

The question is whether we shall act 
on the proposal today, or delay it for 
many weeks at a time when the har- 
vest season is well advanced, as a result 
of which we would simply lose a year’s 
time in obtaining removal of this unjust 
duty which is imposed on baler twine 
and which is not imposed on binder 
twine. That is the whole argument. I 
am entirely unable to follow the gentle- 
man’s telegram. 

Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I shall not take time to read the 
telegram, which was addressed to the 
senior Senator from Minnesota, and 
which is signed by John H. Davis, execu- 
tive secretary of the National Council 
of Farmer Cooperatives, reciting in some 
detail why the farmer cooperatives sup- 
port this proposal. I ask unanimous 
consent that the telegram be printed in 
the Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
gram was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

APRIL 24, 1951. 
Hon. EDWARD J. THYE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives and National Committee for Farm Pro- 
duction Supplies strongly urges that Con- 
gress eliminate the present import duty on 
baler twine. Baler twine is an agricultural 
necessity, It was never the intent of Con- 
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gress to impose a duty on this essential com- 
modity. Tinder twine and bale ties, which 
are used for substantially the same purposes, 
enter the country duty free. There is a na- 
tional shortage of baler twine at this time 
which will have an adverse effect on the 
ability of American farmers to harvest the 
record grain and forage crops which they 
have been asked to plant. Eliminating the 
duty on baler twine will increase the supply 
available to farmers without adversely affect- 
ing domestic industry. We feel this action 
which will help to lower the cost of producing 
food is definitely in the public interest, 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF FARMER 
COOPERATIVES, 
JouHN H. Davis, 
Executive Secretary. 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. I also ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the REC- 
ORD, as a part of my remarks, a telegram 
which Senators received this morning, 
signed by the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, the National Council of 
Farmer Cooperatives, the National 
Farmers Union, and the National 
Grange, all of whom endorse this 
amendment and urge its adoption. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 


W-sHINGTON, D. C., April 24, 1951. 
Hon. HUGH BUTLER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Members of the four national farm organi- 
zations will appreciate your support of the 
Butler-Thye amendment to H. R. 3336, slated 
for floor action Wednesday. This amendment 
will eliminate the discriminatory 15-percent 
duty on baler twine, an agricultural neces- 
sity and now in acute short supply. We ask 
your support in the interest of meeting food- 
production goals in the present emergency, 
and we are concerned about the rising cost 
of food production resulting from baler 
twine shortage. 
AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF FARMER Co- 
OPERATIVES. 
NATIONAL FARMERS UNION. 
NATIONAL GRANGE. 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska., I also ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the REC- 
ORD, as a part of my remarks, a brief 
statement made by the Farm Bureau, 
with reference to this measure. I do 
not think the statement need to be read 
at this time, but I should like to have it 
inserted at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Facts RELATIVE TO BALER TWINE IMPORTATION 
INTO THE UNITED STATES 


Two bills have been introduced in the 
Eighty-second Congress to eliminate a dis- 
criminatory 15-percent ad valorem duty on 
agricultural baler twine imported into the 
United States. They are: 

H. R. 1005 introduced by Representative 
JoHN DINGELL, of Michigan, and referred to 
the Ways and Means Committee. S. 449 in- 
troduced by Senator HucH Butter of Ne- 
braska, for himself and Senator Enwarp J. 
THYE, of Minnesota, and referred to the Fi- 
nance Committee. 

These bills provide for a slight modifica- 
tion of paragraph 1622 of the United States 
Tariff Act of 1930 which could have saved 
the American farmer $1,000,000 during 1950 
in the cost of food production. 

Here are the facts: 

Baler twine is an agricultural twine for 
binding bales of hay, straw, and fodder 
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crops harvested in the field. It is a twine 
of recent development (first known in 1939 
and of commercial importance first in the 
early 1940’s). Binder twine is an agricul- 
tural twine for binding sheaves of grain and 
corn, and also bales of hay (rotary type 
baler), as they are harvested from the field. 

Baler twine and binder twine are manu- 
factured on the same machines, from the 
same materials in the same plants. They 
are shipped in mixed lots to the same deal- 
ers. They carry the same freight rate classi- 
fications and the same provisions for sales 
discounts. 

Both twines are manufactured from sisal, 
henequen (sisal) and possibly manila or 
Other abaca type fiber, although present 
prices render the use of manila or other abaca 
unlikely. They are often used by the same 
farmers in harvesting crops. 

Binder twine enters the United States duty 
free. Baler twine carries a 15-percent duty, 
simply because those opposed to the free 
entry of baler twine have successfully estab- 
lished the synonymity of binding twine and 
binder twine to the exclusion of baler twine. 
If congressional intent in paragraph 1622 of 
the Tariff Act had been to provide for the 
free entry of binder twine Only, those words 
would have been used. But the paragraph 
provides for the duty free entry of all bind- 
ing twine manufactured from New Zealand 
hemp, henequen, Manila, istle or tampico 
fiber, sisal grass or sunn, or a mixture of any 
two or more of them, of single ply and not 
exceeding 750 feet to the pound.” 

Despite the fact that baler twine qualifies 
under this paragraph, it is still subject to 
15-percent duty by a ruling of the Commis- 
sioner of Customs on October 15, 1945. This 
gentleman has since stated that the conclu- 
sions drawn in this ruling were based on 
erroneous information. He also stated that 
nothing could be done to change the ruling, 
because of litigation pending on baler-twine 
duty (Geo. Wm. Rueff, Inc. v. The United 
States, Customs Court, New Orleans, Nov. 
17, 1948). This case is still pending. 

Baling wire used for same purpose as baler 
twine enters United States duty free as an 
agricultural necessity. The situation which 
allows duty-free importation of baling wire 
and binder twine but discriminates against 
baler twine, when all three items are used 
in binding during harvesting of agricultural 
crops is without logic. Legislative action ap- 
pears to be the only recourse. 

Canada, the principal manufacturer of 
baler twine next to the United States per- 
mits free entry on baler twine of United 
States manufacturers, and reciprocal free 
entry on binder twine has existed for years. 

Present consumption of baler twine in the 
United States is estimated at about 50,000 
tons (100,000,000 pounds) yearly. The 
United States domestic price is at least 1 
cent per pound higher than that of any other 
domestic North American price. It may be 
seen that $1,000,000 is represented by a 1 
cent per pound higher price on 50,000 tons 
of baler twine. This money belongs to the 
United States farmer. The Tariff Act of 
1896, upon which paragraph 1622 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930 is based, was designed by 
its author, Mr. Wilson, to give the American 
farmer “relaxation of burdens” in “untaxed 
agricultural implements, binding twine, free 
salt, and untaxed cotton ties.” 

The duty increases prices for baler twine 
in the United States compared to other con- 
suming countries, and thereby increases cost 
of food production. Since 1944, baler twine 
has been generally in short supply in the 
United States, and is likely to be in serious 
short supply in 1951. Removal of duty is 
most important in correcting these condi- 
tions as soon as possible. 

This brief outline of the dutiable status 
of baler twine is offered for your considera- 
tion. More information is available. It is 
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our considered opinion that an injustice is 
being thrust upon the American farmer— 
an injustice that will disappear with the 
removal of duty on baler twine. 


Mr. BUTLER of Nebraska. I have 
not asked the chairman whether he 
wishes to take this amendment to con- 
ference. If not, I suppose we are ready 
for a vote. 

Mr. GEORGE. Iam ready for a vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. BUTLER] for himself and the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. THYE]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 


DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS SHIPS 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the recent weeks the Fulbright sub- 
committee of the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee disclosed the fact 
that certain individuals have during the 
recent years been purchasing ships from 
the Maritime Commission and reselling 
them at a substantial profit. 

The subcommittee also disclosed the 
fact that in many instances these trans- 
actions have been financed by the Gov- 
ernment. 

After it was disclosed how a certain 
individual had purchased some of these 
ships with an investment of a relatively 
small amount of capital, and later pyra- 
mided his investment into an enormous 
profit, many members of the United 
States Senate, and particularly many 
members of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, rose in righteous 
indignation, loudly condemning these 
transactions and demanding a full-scale 
investigation to determine to what ex- 
tent the American ships had been de- 
clared surplus by the Maritime Commis- 
sion and subsequently sold to these 
speculators or ship operators. 

As a result, this question has been re- 
ferred to the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments, and a spe- 
cial subcommittee has been set up under 
the chairmanship of the senior Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Horry], which 
committee is now in the process of in- 
vestigating these transactions. 

This question of how we have been 
recklessly disposing of American ships is 
of particular interest now that we are 
again confronted with the prospects of 
another international emergency. 

During the last few days the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee has 
reported Senate bill 241, known as the 
long-range shipping bill, and sponsors of 
this bill state that its passage is urgently 
needed at this time in order that we 
might rebuild the American merchant 
marine from what the sponsors describe 
as a dangerously low level. 

I do not care to discuss the merits or 
demerits of this bill at this time, but I 
will discuss the bill on the floor at the 
proper time. But I do want to call at- 
tention to the fact that the reason the 
American merchant marine is in its 
present condition is that since the end- 
ing of World War II, the United States 
Government has declared surplus and 
sold for a fraction of their original cost 
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1,956 of the newest and most modern- 
type vessels, all over 1,500 tons, which 
were a part of our reserve fleet. This 
number does not take into consideration 
the many thousands of ships below 1,500 
tons which have also been declared sur- 
plus and disposed of for a fraction of 
their original cost. 

On numerous occasions during the 
past 4 years I have denounced the Mari- 
time Commission for the irresponsible 
manner in which it has kept its accounts 
and the excessive amounts of subsidies 
which have been paid by this Commis- 
sion to the shipping industry. I am not 
retracting of any of those statements at 
this time, and I repeat again today that 
there is no excuse for any Government 
agency having kept its records in such 
an irresponsible manner. 

However, in all fairness to this agency, 
I think that it should be pointed out here 
today that the sale of this vast fleet of 
American vessels is not the responsibility 
of the Maritime Commission. The re- 
sponsibility for these ships having been 
sold at ridiculously low bargain prices 
rests squarely upon the Members of Con- 
gress who voted for the authorization 
and the President of the United States 
who recommended it. 

The Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce has jurisdiction over all 
civil transportation—land, air, and sea. 
Being a member of this committee and 
of a subcommittee thereof on maritime 
matters, I was particularly interested in 
the current congressional investigations, 
and the fact that there did not exist in 
the Maritime Commission’s records a 
ledger showing individual transactions 
including construction costs and selling 
price, along with the names of the pur- 
chasers of these ships. 

In 1946 Congress passed the Ship Sales 
Act—Public Law 321, Seventy-ninth 
Congress, second session—thereby creat- 
ing a statutory formula for arriving at 
the price for the sale of these ships. Un- 
der this law the old Maritime Commis- 
sion and the new Maritime Administra- 
tion have been selling these ships as sur- 
plus according to the dictates of Con- 
gress. 

When I discovered that a detailed rec- 
ord of these ships-sales transactions 
whereby the actual loss in each instance 
could readily be determined was not be- 
ing maintained nor had such informa- 
tion been submitted to the Congress, I 
requested the Maritime Commission to 
assemble such information and make it 
available to our committee and the 
Congress. 

In view of the fact that the records 
of the old Maritime Commission were in 
such a deplorable state of affairs—partly 
the responsibility of Congress for not 
insisting upon annual audit reports— 
the assembling of this information rep- 
resented a tremendous task and at this 
point I wish to express my appreciation 
to Admiral Cochrane, the new Admin- 
istrator, and his staff who have put in 
many extra hours in order that this in- 
formation might be available at this 
time. They have done a wonderful job 
in preparing this report. 

Since the enactment of the Ships Sales 
Act in 1946, 1,956 ships of over 1,500 
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gross tons each have been disposed of 
as surplus property. Of this amount 
1,113 ships have been sold for foreign- 
flag registry and operation, and 843 ships 
have been sold to United States ship- 
owners. 

In the sale of these 1,956 ships, the 
Goverument sustained a loss of over 
$2,800,000,000, with $1,380,000,000 of this 
loss sustained on sales to domestic own- 
ers, and $1,460,000,000 loss sustained on 
sales of ships to foreign countries. 

At this point I ask unanimous consent 
to have inserted in the Recor a chart 
showing an itemized breakdown, by 
countries, of the $1,460,900,000 loss sus- 
tained on sales to foreign countries, and 
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a summary of the sale of ships to do- 
mestic owners, An itemized breakdown 
of each individual transaction is avail- 
able at this time either at my office or 
the office of the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee. This informa- 
tion is being printed as an official com- 
mittee document and will e available 
later for distribution to any parties in- 
terested, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Moopy in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion? 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Reccrp, 
as follows: 


Summary of sales of ships for foreign-flag registry and operation 


Number of 


Uruguay 
Venezuela 


Ace 


24 
35 
12 

8 


Zamia 


— 


ss uad Se Sues Re RS Bers 


Total construc- 7, Loss to United 
tion cost Net sales price States 
$55, 091, 265 $21, 329, 443 $33, 761, 922 
28, 207, 713 13, 736, 13 24, 471, 782 
25, 622, 547 8, 324, 184 17, 208, 363 
23, COO, 066 13, 775, 384 2, 524, 682 
17, 673, 249 5, 218, 638 12, 454, 611 
67, 463, 328 20, 636, 428 406. 826, 000 
17, 862, 312 5, 549, 456 12, 212, 856 
7, 856, 843 2, 775, 448 5, 081, 395 
40, 631, 423 13, 942, 300 26, 679, 063 
6, 665, 602 1, 825, 718 4, 830, 884 
ates] ima] aaa 
700. 38 „ 
196, 942, 004 ñ, 304, 643 130, 577, 361 
41, 770, 113 12, 973. 151 28, 796, 962 
1, 828, 092 93, 1, 134. 230 
33, 890, 333 10, 933, 140 22. 957, 193 
1, 788, 560 T44, fi 1. 244, 084 
242, 311, 010 87, 150, 440 155, 160, 570 
187, 595, 855 „ 20, 7' 117, 329, 082 
4, 745, 003 1, 825, 718 2, 919, 885 
2, 24, 360 837, 634 1, 326, 726 
259, 520, 782 87, 122, 245 172. 404, 537 
1, 788, 590 544, 506 1, 244, 084 
370, 987, 190 171, 161, 739 199, 825, 451 
17, 153, 684 5, 471, 396 11, 682, 288 
13, 147, 868 4.601, 166 8. 546, 702 
3, 252, 895 1, 005, 431 2, 247, 464 
3, 620, 395 1, 406, 451 2, 213, M4 
23, 137, 647 7, 835, 331 15, 302, 316 
13, 183, 084 3, 804. 4 9, 318, 624 
22, 639, 988 8, 122, 786 14, 517, 202 
410, 111, 279 100, 026, 850 229, 084, 399 
12, 910, 653 6, 114, 523 6, 796, 130 
1, 701, 282 887, 019 814, 263 
2,384, 276, 350 923, 304, 169 1, 460, 972, 181 


SUMMARY OF SALES OF SHIPS TO UNITED STATES CITIZENS FOR UNITED STATES FLAG 
OPERATION 


$1, 380, 642, 183 
2, S41, 614, 364 


1 $2, 176, 743, 790 
4, 561, 020, 140 


$796, 101, 607 
1, 719, 405, 776 


1 Represents cost of 834 vessels only; cost of other 3 vessels not available, 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I call 
special attention to the fact that 33 ships 
are listed as having been sold to Nation- 
alist China. Seven ships, four of which 
were mortgaged by the Maritime Com- 
mission and three mortgaged through 
the Export-Import Bank, have fallen 
into the hands of the Chinese Commu- 
nist Government. Six of these ships 
were detected in Hong Kong, while one 
was turned over to the Communists in 
the port of Singapore while carrying 
cargo of salt for SCAP. 

On September 16, 1950, 4 months after 
the outbreak of hostilities in Korea, 
these seven ships were turned over to 
the Chinese Communist Government, 
following 9 months of active negotia- 
tions between the America Government 
and British authorities. The British re- 
fused to recognize American representa- 


tions and the Maritime Administration's 
claim through mortgage control and 
denied the use of British Admiralty and 
other courts to test our claims, because 
they maintained that its recognition of 
Communist China gave to them sover- 
eign immunity. The unpaid mortgage 
on these seven ships today represents 
practically 100 percent of their original 
sales price. 

In addition to these seven American 
ships which are known to be in the hands 
of the Communists, it would be interest- 
ing to know how many more of the ships 
which have been sold to foreign opera- 
tors are today being utilized to transport 
goods in trade with Communist coun- 

es, 

On the domestic side of the picture, 
we find that under the Ship Sales Act 
843 of the largest and most modern ves- 
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sels in our vast reserve fleet have been 
sold to United States companies at prices 
ranging as low as $17,000 each. 

While this report which is being sub- 
mitted to the Congress outlines trans- 
actions of each individual sale giving 
the name of the company and the loss 
sustained in each instance, I call par- 
ticular attention to 22 individual trans- 
actions which appear to be the most 
glaring examples of extreme allowances, 
Upon these 22 ships, which cost the 
American taxpayers over $90,000.000 in 
construction costs, we realized less than 
$5,000,000 when sold. 

Two of these ships, the Del Argentina 
and Del Brasil, built at the Bethlehem 
Steel Shipyards in 1940 at a cost of $6,- 
292,266, were sold in 1948 to the Ameri- 
can South African Lines, Inc., for a 
grand total of only $34,000. I was fur- 
ther dismayed to find that the Maritime 
Commission took mortgages against 
these ships in the amount of $926,146, 
with said mortgages bearing interest at 
a rate of 3% percent, and gave as secu- 
rity for the loan the same two ships. 
It is also interesting to note that the 
operation of these two ships is being 
subsidized today by the United States 
Government. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. I wish to make sure 
that I correctly understood the Senator 
to say we received $34,000, and that the 
Maritime Commission took mortgages 
amounting to $926,146. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The ships were sold 
for $34,000, and the Maritime Commis- 
sion took mortgages against the ships in 
the amount of $926,146. Arrangements 
were made for repairs to be made. 

Mr. McMAHON. Was that for reno- 
vation of the ships? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Supposedly so, yes; 
but the net result is that the Govern- 
ment ended with this mortgage on thece 
ships which had just been sold for 
$17,000 each. 

Mr. MeMAHOlr. Have those mort- 
gages been discharged? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not know. 

Mr. McMAHON. Have the amortiza- 
tion payments been made? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not know. I 
have not followed through with refer- 
ence to the mortgages on these individ- 
ual transactions. 

Mr. McMAHON. The Senator does 
not know whether it is a good transac- 
tion or whether it is not? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; I do not. All 
we have followed through is with refer- 
ence to the date of construction of the 
ships, the name of the shipyard, the ac- 
tual cost to the Government, plus the 
national defense features which are sep- 
arated, and then the date when each 
ship was sold, to whom it was sold, and 
the net figure which the Government 
realized from the standpoint of the tax- 
payers. I may say that the mortgages 
are being studied further at this time, 
and there will be a report later. 

Mr. CORDON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, WILLIAMS. I yield. 
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Mr. CORDON. Iam interested in the 
Senator’s views as to whether the com- 
mittee’s investigation has disclosed that 
any sales were made in violation of the 
terms of the Ship Sales Act. I am con- 
vinced, as I have looked at it with hind- 
sight, that Congress made a very serious 
blunder in passing that particular legis- 
lation, and I hope there will not be com- 
mitted another blunder in selling at even 
a lesser price. Will the Senator advise 
us whether the investigation has dis- 
closed whether the sales were in accord- 
ance with the formula which was pre- 
scribed in the Ship Sales Act, or whether 
there was violation of those provisions? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I say, in answer to 
the Senator, that I have not as yet gone 
into that phase ot the question at all. 
The information requested was as to the 
actual cost of the ship, the date of its 
construction, to whom it was sold, the 
amount received, and whether it was a 
cash sale. The question which the Sen- 
ator raises is an important one, and one 
which I am sure the committee will go 
into at a later date. Whether the trans- 
action was under the formula I am not 
able to state at this time. I will say, 
however, that these details involving a 
large percentage of the sales would have 
been known to the Congress long ago if 
we had been insisting upon the Maritime 
Commission’s delivering to us annual 
reports so that we could trace what was 
going on, That has not been done. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. McMAHON. Is there any provi- 
sion in the law which requires the agen- 
cy to make a report to the Congress? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; there is a pro- 


vision in the Byrd-Butler Act which re- 
quires every Government Corporation 
to report to the Congress on the 15th day 
of January following the close of their 
fiscal year on June 30 prior to that time. 
This report is to be submitted through 
the General Accounting Office. 
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These reports have not been forth- 
coming. That statement applies not 
only to the Maritime Commission, but 
to various other agencies. It has been 
overlooked, to my regret, by Members of 
Congress on many occasions. 

Mr. McMAHON. I think there is a 
good deal in what the Senator from Ore- 
gon has said. The Senate passed the 
bill, as I recall, without a yea-and-nay. 
There was no objection to it or contro- 
versy about it. It was passed at a time 
when ships were tied up; it looked as if 
they would be tied up for some time, 
and that it would cost the Government 
millions of dollars to keep them in half- 
way decent repair. 

I do not want the Senator to under- 
stand that I am excusing any irregulari- 
ty, but I think it is well to point out that 
when Congress passed that legislation 
the national economy was quite different 
from what it is at this time. 

I notice that the Senator from Ore- 
gon nods his head, and I think he agrees 
with me. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I said in the very 
beginning of my statement that as one 
who has been extremely critical of the 
operations of the Maritime Commission 
in the past, I felt that so far as I knew, 
Congress should accept the responsibility 
for the sales, because we passed the Ship 
Sales Act and we have not repealed it. 
Therefore we must have been satisfied 
with what was going on, and at least we 
should accept our part of the responsi- 
bility, and not place it all on the Mari- 
time Commission. 

Mr. McMAHON. That is as fair a 
statement as I have ever heard. Itisa 
very refreshing statement. I wish there 
were more of that kind of an approach 
on the part of Members of the Senate. 
If there were, we would be a good deal 
further along. That is the kind of thing 
I like to hear. 

I should like to say that if the Senator 
makes out a case and I am a member of 
the committee, he will find no more 


Purchaser 
AMERICAN EXPORT CO. 


Construction 
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ardent supporter than myself in carry- 
ing out any recommendations which he 
may submit. I hope the barn door will 
not be closed after the horse has gone. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I hope not. I am 
making this record because I think it is 
most important for the Congress to 
know what has gone on, so that in pass- 
ing laws for the future we may be guided 
by our mistakes in the past. I am not 
taking the position that it is the Mari- 
time Commission’s fault or that their 
actions have been right or wrong in this 
matter. Imerely suggest that we exam- 
ine exactly what has happened. Then 
we can trace the individual transactions, 
and if we find that anything is irregular 
we can take the proper action. I am 
making no insinuation at this time that 
there was anything improper in arriving 
at these figures. I am simply stating 
the net result, right or wrong. 

Mr. McMAHON. I congratulate the 
Senator on his industry and his fairness. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I do 
not know how many more similar exam- 
ples can be found in this list of 1,956 
transactions nor do I have available a 
record of the present status of the mort- 
gages which are outstanding. This in- 
formation is not available due to the fact 
that the Congress has been negligent in 
its responsibility to demand that the 
audited reports of the Maritime Com- 
mission be submitted annually to the 
Congress as is required by law. Recog- 
nizing our responsibility in this matter, 
I once again appeal to the Members of 
the Senate to support me in insisting 
that these records be made available 
before taking any further action on 
shipping legislation. 

At this point I ask unanimous consent 
to have inserted in the Recor a list of 
22 specific examples of low-cost domestic 
sales. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered tc be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


ma Date of trans- 
* cost less Cost of NDF | fer of title to | Net sales 
NDF} purchaser price 
TTT. cad Cu cow NEE A E EE S EE EE 8 Dec. 16, 1944 $3, 146, 293 $2,007,850 June 22, 1948 $252, 587 C 
LO SS ES ee ee ae AS ee Se ae 3-S-A3 Nov. 4, 1944 3, 146, 293 2, 007, 850 | Sept. 22, 1948 151, 387 C 
AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES, INC 
r E T ß Mar. 15, 1943 $3, 784, 919 $71, 257 | Oct. 23, 1948 $265, 833 M 
Po TPN IR E ive ee ce Rea ekg ID ie Eee S Feb. 24, 1943 3, 756, 272 71,257 . 287, 70 M 


AMERICAN SOUTH AFRICAN LINES, INC. 


Ee ee ene ee ae CRIP EC) Bs. caesar nee Nov. 8, 1940 $3, 163, 146 None | Dee, 22, 1948 17, M 
aa e ne eacan pane cuuesnobe . May 31, 1940 3, 129, 120 None d 8 — t 708 M 
LUCKENBACH STEAMSHIP co. 

Nov. 9, 1943 $2, 904, 781 5 Jan. 19, 1949 $51,170 M 
Aug. 6, 1943 3, 567, 343 Mar. 1, 1949 201, 707 
Mar, 31, 1943 4, 141, 961 133, 458 Mar. 11, 1949 243,352 M 


1 NDF—National-defense features. 


3 Adjusted statutory sales price less allowances. C=cash; M- mortgage. 


Deo, 13, 1944 $3, 130, 691 $2, 745, 226 | Apr. 21, 1948 $501, 109 M 
Jan. 23, 1943 „160, 724 40, Apr. 19, 1948 278, 617 M 
Dec. 31, 1944 130, 691 2, 604, 71 May 27, 1948 505, 613 M 
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Purchaser—Continued 
PARAGON OIL CO. 


Delive 
e 


UNITED STATES LINES, INC, 
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Cost of NDF | fer of title to | Net sales 


$27, 20 M 


None | Oct. 10, 1947 $78, 669 O 


Aug. 17,1943 


844, 744 $127,000 | Aug. 26, 1946 $206, 114 0 
730, 932 1, 228,000 | Oct, 24, 1947 251, 857 O 
470, 769 2,378, 000 — . —.— 229. 794 O 
323, 556 1, 232, 548 | Aug. 12,1948 203, 282 O 
420, 564 2,378,000 | Oct. 24, 1947 258, 397 O 


WATERMAN STEAMSHIP co. 


--| Oct. 10, 1942 
--| Dec. 31, 1943 
Oct. 30,1043 


July 15,1948 
Sept. 2,148 
Nov. 8, 1948 


713 
127, 000 
127, 000 


1 NDF—National-defense features. 


3 Adjusted statutory sales price less allowances: C=cash; M- mortgage. 


Mr. WILLIAMS, As I said before, 
these 22 ships cost the taxpayers of 
America $90,051,572, and there was 
realized in the sale $4,790,772, represent- 
ing a loss of over eighty-five million. 

There is little use in the majority of 
the Members of the United States Sen- 
ate holding up their hands in righteous 
indignation against the manner in which 
the largest and best ships in our reserve 
fleet have been declared surplus and 
sold for an insignificant fraction of their 
original cost. The fact remains that 
these sales have been made under a law 
which was passed by the Congress, and 
those of us who voted for that law must 
assume our part of the responsibility for 
what has happened. 

These sales cannot be justified on the 
mere excuse that they were disposing of 
wartime surplus. The Senator from 
Connecticut made that point a moment 
ago. As proof of that statement, I call 
particular attention to the fact that as 


recently as September 18, 1950, three 
months after the outbreak of hostilities 
in Korea, Congress passed Public Law 
591, Eighty-first Congress, second ses- 
sion, which law specifically authorized 
the sale of ten C-4’s at discounts rang- 
ing as high as 97 percent of their original 
cost. 

Under the provisions of this law, six 
C-4’s, the best ships in our reserve fleet, 
have been disposed of, and at this point 
I ask unanimous consent to have in- 
serted in the Recor a chart showing the 
names and the cost of these six ships 
along with the net price which we re- 
ceived for three of these ships. The net 
price after adjustments on the other 
three has not yet been determined. 
However, I am advised that the same 
formula is applicable in each case. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Sale of C-4 cargo ships for Great Lakes shipping authorized by Public Law 591, 81st Cong., 
2d sess. 


PURCHASER 
WISCONSIN & MICHIGAN STEAMSHIP CO, 


Construction 


Ship Type Delivery date a Jess Cost of NDF | Net sales price? 
Marine Star July 28,1945 $4,042, 746 $105, 000 ? 
Marine Angel- 111| C4-8-B2---.---| Apr. 7,1945 4, 613, 612 1, 124, 694 i 
Marine Robin B2 Apr, 20,1944 4, 575, 116 1, 500, 000 (?) 

NICHOLSON-UNIVERSAL STEAMSHIP CO. 

Mount Mansfield.. --| Mar, 15, 1046 $7, 733, 694 None § $102, 944 
Scott E. Lan -| May 17,1946 7, 802, 672 None 102, 944 
Louis McHenry Hou Jan. 31, 1940 9, 125,039 None 102, 944 


N DF- National defense features. 
2 Adjusted statutory sales price less a lowances. 
3 Subject to further adjustment. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, for the 
three ships upon which the transaction 
is apparently completed, it is noted that 


the total cost was $24,661,375. The con- 
struction of these ships was not com- 
pleted until 1946, or after the war was 


over. Therefore it is impossible that 
these ships sustained any wartime inju- 
ries. These three ships, constructed in 
1946 at a cost to the American taxpayers 
of over $24,500,000, were sold in 1950 to 
the Nicholson-Universal Steamship Co. 
for $102,944 each, or a total of $308,832. 

I repeat, the Members of Congress who 
voted for this bill should not express too 
much amazement at these transactions 
because at the time the bill was passed 
last September it was pointed out very 
clearly on the floor of the Senate what 
would happen and what would be real- 
ized on the ships. When the roll was 
called on the bill, only 14 Senators voted 
“No.” 

To complete the record and in order 
that the American taxpayer might real- 
ize just how big a sucker he is being 
played for, at this point I ask unani- 
mous consent to have inserted in the 
REcorD as a part of my remarks an ar- 
ticle appearing in the Maritime Report- 
er of April 15, 1951, in which it is pointed 
out that the Nicholson-Universal 
Steamship Co., of Detroit, which pur- 
chased these three ships for $308,832 has 
just negotiated a loan from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation under the 
approval of the Defense Transportation 
Administration against the same three 
ships, which are going to be used as col- 
lateral, in the amount of $4,950,000. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

To RECONVERT THREE C-4’s FOR GREAT 
LAKES SERVICE 

Three oceangoing cargo ships, purchased 
by the Nicholson-Universal Steamship Co., 
Detroit, from the Maritime Administration 
at the close of last year, will be reconverted 
for Great Lakes service at the Sparrows Point 
yard of the Bethlehem Steel Co. Reports are 
that the ships, all C-4's, will be used to carry 
ore cargoes on the Lakes. 

Cost of the project has been put at ap- 
proximately $8,450,000. Part of this amount, 
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some $4,950,000, will be made available 
through a loan from the RFC under the ap- 
proval of the Defense Transport Adminis- 
tration. 

When reconversion is complete, the ves- 
sels will be taken to the Lakes over a route 
which three new ore carriers, to be built at 
the same yard, will eventually travel. They 
will proceed down the Atlantic coast, across 
the Gulf, on up the Mississippi and other 
inland waterways, and finally into Lake 
Michigan. To assure the success of this un- 
usual journey, the C—4’s will not have their 
heavy machinery installed until they reach 
the Lakes. 

At the time the shipping company pur- 
chased the vessels, three others were sold 
to the Wisconsin & Michigan Steamship Co., 
Milwaukee. The six ships were sold under 
a law which aimed. at aiding the revival of 
package freight service on the Great Lakes, 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, in the 
disposal of our reserve fleet, only the best 
ships were marketed. We are left with 
the obsolete Liberty-type ships and the 
junk requisitioned under the pressure of 
war. Our tankers, Victorys, C-4 cargoes, 
and the other desirable ships are gone, 
many of which have been sold to foreign 
nations and which are beyond our power 
to requisition in an emergency. 

It would be foolish to recklessly accuse 
the purchasers of surplus ships of de- 
frauding the Government. The fact 
that Congress may have been unwise in 
passing such bargain-rate legislation is 
a matter that we must evaluate, and for 
that reason I have today submitted this 
information relative to these transac- 
tions in the hope that out of this study 
can be developed constructive legislation 
which will insure not only protection to 
our merchant marine but also, at the 
same time, give protection to the Amer- 
ican taxpayers. 

In order to do this Congress must first 
determine to what extent the American 
merchant marine is being subsidized, 
either through constructional or opera- 
tional subsidies. Full information rela- 
tive to the existing subsidies to the Amer- 
ican merchant marine is not available 
to the Members of Congress and as a 
member of the Subcommittee on Mari- 
time Matters of the Senate Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee, I 
shall continue in my efforts to have such 
information assembled. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Colorado. 

Mr. JOHNSON cf Colorado. I have 
five questions. They are technical ques- 
tions, and deal with the whole situation. 
They are written questions, and I should 
like to hand them to the Senator from 
Delaware and let him read them and 
answer them. I should like to have him 
answer them one at a time. I think it 
would be much fairer to him if he had 
the questions before him. I do not have 
a copy of them. I should like to have 
him handle them in that way. As Ihave 
said they are technical questions. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
have read the questions. I think they 
are the ones that were on the desk. The 
Senator will find that they have been 
answered in the text of my speech, ex- 
cept the one which deals with mortgages. 
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The question with respect to mortgages 
is not answered in the document that 
is now before us, but will be discussed at 
a later date when that information is 
available. However I will read the ques- 
tions as requested: 

Is it not true that the Congress, through 
the Shin Sales Act of 1946, set the sales-price 


formulas for excess war-built merchant ves- 
sels? 


In answer to the question, I stated in 
my remarks very clearly that the sales 
were made under the Ship Sales Act, and 
the act which was passed last September. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. What is 
a brief answer to the question? 

Mr, WILLIAMS. A brief answer is 
that they were sold as a result of the 
act. I so stated in my remarks. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. If the 
Senator would go through the questions, 
and answer them one at a time, I would 
appreciate it very much. I did not hear 
his full statement. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I shall be very glad 
to read the next questions. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. And then 
I should like to have the Senator give a 
brief answer to the questions. 

i Mr. WILLIAMS. The next question 
S: 

Did not the Maritime Commission first 
sell all such commercial type vessels which 
were available, and later when there were 
offers for such vessels and these were ex- 
hausted, reconverted certain military types 
back to commercial types for subsequent 
purchasers. The Commission either recon- 
verted such ships or made an allowance to 
the buyer equal to the actual cost of so re- 
converting them? 


In answer to the question, I cannot 
say whether or not all the Maritime 
Commission operation and sale of the 
ships have been in accord with the act. 
While I am not saying that there was 
anything wrong with the sales, I most 
certainly would not undertake to say 
that the sales were all in order. That is 
one of the questions which is being 
checked by the Hoey subcommittee. The 
object of the subcommittee is to deter- 
mine whether or not there was anything 
improper in the sales. Ido not want to 
leave any inference that there was or 
was not, because I do not have such in- 
formation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am very glad to 
yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, Many of 
the ships which were sold had been built 
especially for wartime services. In other 
words, they had military equipment and 
military appurtenances on them. Some 
of them were armored. Other ships 
were troop ships. A purchaser of the 
ships had to reconvert them for the pur- 
pose for which he was buying them. In 
each case the buyer had to pay for the 
reconversion. Such cost was in addition 
to the amount he had paid for the ships. 
I think we ought to take into considera- 
tion the very high cost of reconverting 
many of the ships which were purchased 
by private persons. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I 
think the chairman of the committee is 
somewhat in error in that respect. It 
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is true that there was a reconversion 
charge involved. However, the recon- 
version charge was deducted from the 
original sales price. That is the manner 
in which the formula of $17,000 was ar- 
rived at. Let us take, for instance, the 
ships that were sold for Great Lakes 
transportation under the recent act. 

As I understand, those ships were first 
priced around $1,500,000 apiece. Against 
that one and a half million, the Mari- 
time Commissioin allows expenditures 
which were made for reconversion. 
Those expenditures made for reconver- 
sion brought the cost down, so that the 
Government netted $102,000. But I say 
that I cannot conceive of any ship being 
in such condition that it is not worth 
more than $17,000 to begin with. That 
sounds a little low. I cannot under- 
stand 10 new C-4’s being worth as little 
as $102,000. 

I should like to point out to the Sena- 
tor from Colorado this significant fact in 
relation to these recent sales. That al- 
lowance was made to convert troop ships 
which had been ordered by us in World 
War II. This allowance was made to 
convert those ships over to peacetime 
operations, since the date the war broke 
out in Korea. Now we have spent sev- 
eral million dollars converting those 
ships back to the domestic trade, at a 
time when we have authorized construc- 
tion and are considering authorizing fur- 
ther construction of more of the same 
type of ships, as troop ships. 

At the time the bill was passed last 
September—and it was passed by the 
Congress; we cannot escape responsi- 
bility for it—it was passed over the op- 
position not only of the Maritime Com- 
mission, but of every branch of the De- 
fense Department. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, will the Senator further yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The 
point I am trying to make is that the 
purchaser of a ship was buying a ship 
which was not equipped and built for the 
purpose for which he bought it. It had 
to be reconverted for the purpose for 
which the purchaser bought it. The 
ship which was sold for $17,000, for ex- 
ample, was a troop ship, and the pur- 
chaser had to spend more than $1,000,000 
before that ship was converted to the 
purpose for which he wanted it. He had 
to stand that expense. So the out-of- 
pocket cost to him was more than 
$17,000. 

I agree with the Senator from Dela- 
ware in saying that it was a very foolish 
thing for the United States Government 
to sell a troop ship and realize a net of 
only $17,000. That ship should have 
been kept as a troop ship. It should 
not have been reconverted. It should 
have been left as it was. It was very 
bad judgment to sell the ship at such a 
price. Nevertheless, the purchaser of 
the ship, the man or the company buying 
the ship, paid more than $17,000 for it. 

I should like to have the Senator pro- 
ceed with the questions, because I think 
they bring out the point I a:n trying to 
make. Iam not trying to find alibis for 
anyone. All I want is exactly what the 
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Senator from Delaware wants. I want 
all the facts laid on the table, so that 
anyone looking at them will be able to 
get the true picture and the complete 
picture. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. As I have stated be- 
fore to the Senator from Colorado, I 
am not debating the merits or demerits 
of the formula by which we arrive at 
these figures. That is past history. 
The Ship Sales Act expired on January 
15, 1951. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. That is 
true; but if the Senator will further 
yield, I should like to say to him that he 
is laying the facts on the table. All I 
want is that all the facts be there for 
whoever may want to use them. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator from 
Colorado will examine this chart 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I have 
examined the chart, and I should like 
to have the Senator go through the list 
of questions and make categorical an- 
swers to them. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I shall be glad to do 
so. However, I point out to the Sen- 
ator from Colorado that included in the 
chart which is being made available to 
our committee is every reconversion item 
in connection with every single one of 
the 1,956 ships. This report shows the 
amount which was supposed to be spent 
on the reconversion cost. All that in- 
formation is documented, not only as to 
the $17,000 ships, but as to each one of 
the 1,956 ships. I have not debated to- 
day the merits or demerits of that for- 
mula. What I am pointing out is that 
so far as John Q. Public is concerned, 
he nets $17,000 apiece for two ships 
which cost around $3,250,000 apiece. 
Those are not the only sales. 

On the chart there is listed a sale to 
the Paragon Oil Co. The cost was $1,- 
919,994. We netted on this sale $27,239. 
We sold a great many tankers. In re- 
spect to tankers there was no reconver- 
sion cost. The Senator will agree with 
me on that. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. 
tainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. We have disposed 
of our vast tanker fleet. Part of it may 
be under American control today, where 
we could repossess it. Perhaps part of 
it is not. But we have disposed of the 
reserve fleet in this country, either right- 
ly or wrongly. We did it under a law 
passed by Congress. What I am trying 
to bring out is how much the American 
taxpayers realized from these saies. I 
think they are entitled to know how 
these operations are being financed. 

The third question is: 

Is it not a fact that the actual cost of the 
complete commercial ship to the shipowner 
was, in fact, the statutory sales price set by 
the Congress, even though part of that sales 
price may have been paid by the purchaser 
to the shipyard for reconversion, and the 
remainder represents the net recovery by the 
Government? 

The only way to answer that question 
would be to examine each individual 
transaction, which I have not had the 
time to do. We cannot say that the 
shipowners paid what they were supposed 
to have paid in each individual case 
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without an examination of each trans- 
action. I have not been able to do that. 
I have not examined the $17,000 sale or 
the $27,000 sale, to see whether or not 
the formula was complied with. I be- 
lieve that each case should be examined, 
and when that is done we can answer 
yes or no, that the shipowners did or 
did not pay what they were supposed to 
pay. While I cannot say that they did 
not pay it, neither can I say that they 
did pay it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, if the Senator will further 
yield, if he will examine the transaction 
in which the $17,000 ship was sold, he 
will find that the purchaser of that ship 
paid out riore than $17,000. In addition 
to the $17,000, he paid $1,488,142 for con- 
version purposes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Perhaps, but after 
he paid that he ended up with two ships 
which had cost the Government more 
than $6,259,000. We cannot escape the 
fact that the two ships which cost the 
taxpayers more than six and one-fourth 
million dollars were sold for $34,000. 
Perhaps it is worth that much to the 
American taxpayers to have those ships 
on the high seas. That is a question 
which can be debated later. Dut the 
point is that we only netted $34,000 for 
the ships. These ships have been sold 
not to one man, but to many persons. 
Many purchasers have been buying these 
bargains from the Maritime Commission, 
under the provisions of a law which was 
enacted by Congress, under the pro- 
visions of a law which was report2 from 
the committee of which the Senator 
from Colorado is chairman, and under 
the provisions of a law which was re- 
ported from that committee as recently 
as September last year, 4 months after 
the war broke out in Korea. I think we 
should accept the responsibility for that 
action. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado, Mr. Pres- 
ident, if the Senator will further yield, 
the original ship-sales bill did not come 
from the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. It came from the 
Commerce Committee, as it was called 
at that time. The bill which was enacted 
last year, about which the Senator is 
speaking, with respect to the three ships 
which, as I recall, were ships used on the 
Great Lakes 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; they were ships 
which were supposed to be used on the 
Great Lakes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. That bill 
was enacted by the Congress. We shall 
have to go back to the Record on that 
subject. That bill did come from the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, but the original ship-sales 
bill was never considered by the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. It was considered by the Com- 
mittee on Commerce at that time, which 
now is the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The bill was con- 
sidered by the Commerce Committee. 
Under the Reorganization Act, which 
took effect in 1947, the name of the 
committee was changed. Nevertheless, 
it is the same committee. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. The 
Committee on Interstate Commerce was 
united with the Commerce Committee. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I am 
not trying to argue with the Senator. 
All I want to do is to get all the facts 
on the table. All I am trying to say 
is that the people who paid $17,000 apiece 
for these two ships also paid in cash 
$1,488,143. I agree with the Senator 
that it was a very bad sale. That $17,000 
is all the Government netted from it. 
But the purchaser paid nearly one and 
a half million dollars in addition to the 
$17,000 paid for the ship. All I am 
trying to do is to have that fact made 
a part of the RECORD. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is a part of the 
Record, and is a part of the committee 
document which has been made avail- 
able to every member of the press and 
to the Congress. The report does show 
that the purchasers received a recon- 
version allowance on these two ships of 
$1,488,000 each. So far as I know, they 
spent that much money. I want to go 
further and say that I see nothing in 
the record that has been submitted to 
show us how close the Maritime Commis- 
sion checked to see how nearly these 
expenditures were made. That is some- 
thing I do not know. Until I know 
whether they did check on it or did not, 
I would hesitate to give them blank ap- 
proval or disapproval. The record shows 
that after they paid that, after they 
paid out the reconversion costs, the Gov- 
ernment ended up with a mortgage on 
the ships many times more than the 
Government sold them for. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield further 
on that point? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. I should 
like to say that after the ship was recon- 
verted the purchaser of the ship desired 
to expend some more money for the bet- 
terment of that ship, to make it a first- 
class ship, so he spent, as I understand, 
between $400,000 and $500,000 on the 
ship in addition to what he paid for it, 
and in addition to the reconversion cost, 
and then he mortgaged the ship to the 
Maritime Commission. 

I am not saying that the transaction 
was a proper one or an improper one, or 
that it should not be criticized. All I am 
insisting on is that all the facts be laid 
on the table. 

I shall not interrupt the Senator any 
more, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am glad to have 
the Senator from Colorado interrupt me. 
I want the facts as much as he does. 
eee JOHNSON of Colorado. I realize 

at. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The able Senator 
from Delaware said the purchasers 
mortgaged the ships to the Maritime 
Commission. Does the Senator mean 
they mortgaged them for $17,000 apiece? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No. The Govern- 
ment ended up with a mortgage of ap- 
proximately $460,000 each on the ships 
they sold for $17,000. 
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Mr. CAPEHART. Who paid the re- 
conversion charges? ; 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Apparently the com- 
pany that bought the ships for $17,000 
apiece then spent the extra amount of 
money for reconversion. But in effect 
they did not spend the money them- 
selves. They borrowed money from 
Uncle Sam, spent the money on the ships, 
and gave Uncle Sam a mortgage against 
the ships. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Who advanced the 
money to reconvert? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Maritime Com- 
mission did. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The Maritime Com- 
mission sold these two ships for $34,000, 
and then allowed the purchasers about 
$1,000,000 each to reconvert them. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. No. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. What the 
Maritime Commission did was to sell the 
ships for $17,000 each. But the pur- 
chasers of the ships spent out of their 
own pocket $1,488,000 apiece to recon- 
vert the ships from troop ships to cargo 
ships. Then on top of that they placed 
some fancy stuff in the ships, and are 
supposed to have spent more than $400,- 
000 additional. That was their own 
money. Then they went to the Mari- 
time Commission and mortgaged the 
ships for the amount the Senator has 
mentioned. 

Mr.CAPEHART. The Senator means, 
after the Maritime Commission sold the 
ships for $17,000 apiece the purchasers 
spent about one million and a half on 
each ship? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. No, 
$1,800,000. 

Mr. CAPEHART. And then borrowed 
the $1,800,000 from the Maritime Com- 
mission? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. No, 
$400,00 each. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Borrowed $400,000 
each from the Commission? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. CAPEHART. And gave the Com- 
mission a mortgage for the ships which 
were originally sold to them for $17,000 
apiece? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is correct, and 
if you are confused with this type of 
business operations I merely want to say, 
so am I. 

Mr. President, I point out to the Sen- 
ator from Indiana not only the case of 
the $17,000 paid for each of the two 
ships, but the case of the three ships 
for which were authorized for sale as 
recently as last September. The Gov- 
ernment will realize a little less than 
$309,000 when all payments are received 
from these three ships. According to 
the news article I placed in the Recorp 
we also now will have a mortgage against 
these same three ships. According to 
this article the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation is loaning the company 
$4,950,000, and the same three ships are 
being placed as collateral—the same 
ships which we sold 3 months ago for 
$103,000 each. That does not make good 
sense where I come from, because if the 
borrowers do not repay this mortgage 
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we will have to repossess the ships, and 
we will then have back in the possession 
of the American Government ships at 
a cost of around one and three quarter 
million dollars each which will be the 
same ships we sold 3 months ago for 
$103,000 apiece. The complete record 
of each of the 1,956 individual transac- 
tions are available to any parties inter- 
ested. They are being printed by the 
committee. E 


SUSPENSION OF CERTAIN IMPORT TAXES 
ON COPPER 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 3336) to suspend cer- 
tain import taxes on copper, 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, as 
everyone now knows, copper is in short 
supply the world around, and particu- 
larly is in short supply in the United 
States, because we are importing about 
34 percent of the copper actually being 
used in this country, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the REC- 
ORD a number of resolutions and state- 
ments. One resolution is from the Na- 
tional Rural Electric Cooperative Asso- 
ciation endorsing the principle of the 
bill. Another is from the Nevada Mine 
Operators’ Association of Reno, Nev., en- 
dorsing the bill. Another resolution is 
from the Butte Miners’ Union endorsing 
the bill. Another is from the Utah Min- 
ing Association, adopted on March 5, 
1951, endorsing the bill. The statements 
include a paragraph from a letter ad- 
dressed to William H. Harrison, NPA 
chief, and one statement issued by the 
international executive board of the In- 
ternational Union of Mine, Mill, and 
Smelter Workers relative to lay-offs in 
the brass industry, and endorsing the 
proposed legislation. 

I also wish to offer for the RECORD a 
resolution adopted by the Colorado Min- 
ing Association which sets forth spe- 
cifically that, while the association has 
stood for and yet stands for proper pro- 
tection for the mining industry, and the 
labor employed in the mining industries, 
nevertheless it recognizes that under ex- 
isting circumstances and during this 
emergency there should be a lifting of 
the import duties on copper and certain 
copper products. 

There being no objection, the matters 
referred to were ordered to be printed 
in the ReEcorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION OF NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC CO- 
OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION ON IMPORT TAX ON 
COPPER 
Whereas House bill 256 has been intro- 

duced to remove the import tax on copper; 

and 

Whereas under the present conditions of 
our national economy, maximum amounts of 
copper from whatever source are urgently 
needed; and 

Whereas experience indicates that more 
copper is available where no import tax is 
imposed: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we recommend to the Con- 
gress the immediate passage of legislation 
suspending the import tax on copper. 

NevapA MINE OPERATORS’ ASSOCIATION, 

Reno, Nev., February 23, 1951. 

Whereas domestic production of copper 
is clearly inadequate to supply demand for 
that metal in the United States; and 
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Whereas the present emergency and pre- 
paredness program has so increased con- 
sumption that demands for copper are more 
than can possibly be produced in the United 
States; and 

Whereas the urgent national demand for 
the metal, unless relieved through imports 
from other countries, will make it necessary 
for fabricators to adopt substitutes of less- 
ened utility value and efficiency to the detri- 
ment of future copper mining in the State 
of Nevada; and 

Whereas it is obvious that the present 
duty on copper is nothing more than a 
hindrance to obtaining this very necessary 
and urgently needed metal from accessible 
foreign sources, such as the copper mines of 
South America which are owned and oper- 
ated by citizens of the United States: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That for national defense and 
for preservation of the domestic copper min- 
ing industry, Nevada Mine Operators’ Asso- 
ciation, representing copper producers of this 
State, earnestly urges that the present tariff 
duty be suspended for the emergency, and, 
to that end, it endorses and recommends 
passage of pending legislation suspending 
that duty. 


Whereas the inadequacy in supplies of 
copper for both civilian and defense produc- 
tion and the resultant cutbacks and laycffs 
in industry have caused a great deal of con- 
cern among the labor unions, some of which 
have called upon Congress to remove the 
barriers to the necessary supplementation 
of the inadequate domestic production from 
surplus production areas; and 

Whereas the studies of the nonferrous 
metals branch of the ECA in Washington, 
D. C., discloses a danger to the entire econ- 
omy of our Nation if the United States con- 
sumers are not enabled to obtain a fair 
share of the available but limited and com- 
peted-for supplies from surplus areas: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the Butte Miners Union 
declares its support of legislation now before 
Congress the purpose and intent of which 
is to suspend the duty on import of copper 
for the duration of the national emergency; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to Senators Murray and Ecron and to 
Congressmen MANSFIELD and D’Ewart, 


Whereas the supply of copper now avail- 
able in the United States from all sources is 
so short of essential demands that fabricators 
of metal, for civilian and military uses, have 
been seriously curtailed and restricted in 
their efforts to supply requirements; and 

Whereas it is clear that our requirements 
of copper for essential uses are increasing so 
rapidly that domestic production of the metal 
is grossly inadequate to maintain our stand- 
ard of living; in fact, for the first 10 months 
of 1950, adding all primary domestic cop- 
per production to secondary and import cop- 
per available, we were approximately 176,000 
tons short of our domestic requirements; and 

Whereas it is essential to the success of 
our mobilization program and to our domes- 
tic economy that an adequate supply of cop- 
per be obtained by supplementing our do- 
mestic production for accessible foreign 
sources; and 

Whereas, unless supplies of available cop- 
per are supplemented from foreign sources, 
inferior substitutes which are more costly 
and less efficient will have to be used, thus 
adding to the cost of our emergency program 
and our cost of living, and ultimately seri- 
ously damaging our domestic industry; and 

Whereas, although we generally favor pro- 
tection of our domestic metal industry, from 
foreign competition, it is obvious, and has 
been well demonstrated, that the import tax 
imposed on copper is a hindrance and an 
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obstacle to obtaining our essential require- 
ments of this metal and that said tax serves 
no useful purpose under the present circum- 
stances whatsoever: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, Tnat for our national defense 
and well-being, to maintain our economy and 
way of life and to preserve and maintain a 
healthy, adequate domestic copper industry 
from mine to consumer, the Utah Mining As- 
sociation, representing the mining industry 
in this State, earnestly urges that the pres- 
ent import tax on copper be suspended forth- 
with and that such tax or any tax on im- 
ported copper not be imposed unless and 
until it is demonstrated that our domestic 
copper industry is injured or is in jeopardy 
from foreign competition; provided, further, 
however, that if the domestic price of copper 
falls to a point where our domestic copper 
industry is injured or is in jeopardy, that the 
copper import tax shall automatically be re- 
instituted on a sliding-scale basis commen- 
surate with the maintenance of a healthy 
domestic copper industry. 

(Unanimously adopted by the Utah Mining 
Association at a meeting duly called and held 
March 6, 1951.) 

The Daily Report for Executives of the 
Washington Daily Reporter System for No- 
vember 9, 1950, No. 219: A-6, that the CIO in 
a letter to William H. Harrison, NPA Chief, 
dated November 8, 1950, offered a six-point 
program, including “(2) a vigorous campaign 
should be undertaken by the Government to 
get Senate action, at the forthcoming special 
session, on the House bill to renew the free 
entry of copper into this country.” 
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INTERNATIONAL EXECUTIVE BOARD OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL UNION OF MINE, MILL, AND 
SMELTER WORKERS STATEMENT ON LAY- 
OFFS IN THE BRASS INDUSTRY 
In the midst of a rapidly expanding econ- 

omy, thousands of workers in the Connecti- 
cut brass industry now face extreme hard- 
ship and suffering because of the short- 
sighted attitude of Washington officials in 
ordering drastic curtailment of the use of 
copper in hundreds of needed civilian goods. 
At a time when soaring prices have already 
greatly diminished the purchasing power 
of their wages, these workers have been 
forced to take further drastic cuts in earn- 
ings through a greatly shortened workweek. 
Many of them have been laid off and still 
further lay-offs are threatened if present 
plans for halting production on some 300 
items of civilian goods by April 1 are car- 
ried out. Untold suffering will be need- 
lessly visited upon whole communities de- 
pendent upon the basic brass industry unless 
present plans are revised and some more 
orderly provision is made for the securing 
of needed supplies of copper. 

Restrictions on production of essential 
civilian goods utilizing copper at this time, 
when no adequate substitutes are available, 
can only add further impetus to inflation 
through creation of new shortages and 
growth of black markets. 

The ban on the use of copper appears par- 
ticularly unnecessary at this time in the 
face of the availability of additional sup- 
plies of copper from foreign sources and the 
idle hoarding of vast amounts of copper in 
Government stockpiles. 

The Executive Board of the International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, 
taking cognizance of this situation, calls 
upon responsible Government officials and 
Members of Congress to enact the following 
program for the alleviation of this present 
intolerable situation: 

1, The M-12 order forbidding use of cop- 
per in some 300 civilian goods should be 
immediately rescinded and replaced with a 
more sensible arrangement for the alloca- 
tion of available supplies so as to provide 
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for the continued employment of workers 
engaged in the production of goods needed 
by the American consumer. 

2. The stockpiling of copper should be 
suspended for at least 6 months as was done 
in the case of zinc. 

The Government now carries more refined 
copper than is to be found in the hands of all 
producers and fabricators combined. The 
present stockpile is estimated at about 400,- 
000 tons with a reported 1951 program of 
storing an additional 300,000 to 500,000 tons. 

8. During such time as copper remains in 
acute short supply in this country no useful 
purpose is served by the present duty on 
imported copper and it should be temporar- 
ily suspended. 

4. An immediate price ceiling should be 
placed on scrap copper in order to channel 
it into normal production outlets and pre- 
vent this important source of copper being 
drained off into black markets. 

5. Congress should immediately enact a 
bill to provide for payment of additional 
unemployment compensation to brass work- 
ers suffering loss of earnings either because 
of shorter hours or unemployment—such 
compensation to be equivalent to the differ- 
ence between present earnings and what they 
would earn in a full workweek. 

A government which is only too anxious 
to provide billions to industry in rebates, 
subsidies, loans, and other considerations 
should assume some responsibility for the 
very existence of thousands of its citizens 
who are the needless victims of Government 
policies. 


Copper is one of the metals which is highly 
essential for the maintenance of the economy 
and safety of the United States. Require- 
ments for copper have been increasing at 
such a rapid rate that domestic producers 
are no longer able to meet both civilian and 
military demands. 

A stepped-up program of exploration and 
development, aided by the Federal Govern- 
ment, designed to bring into production new 
mines and locate extensions of old areas has 
been advocated on numerous occasions by as- 
sociations representing producing areas, but 
the Government of the United States has 
seen fit to turn a deaf ear on these proposals. 

In view of the fact that copper must be 
had if we are to maintain our standard of 
living and prepare for the momentous tasks 
ahead, we must secure all the copper pos- 
sible both from domestic and foreign sources, 

While we recognize that there is a differ- 
ential between the costs of production in 
various countries, we urge the Congress of 
the United States during this period of 
emergency to suspend temporarily for a pe- 
riod to be determined by it, the present im- 
port tax on copper under conditions which 
will not discourage or tend to discourage 
domestic exploration or production of 
copper. 

In urging the Congress of the United 
States to suspend the tariff on copper the 
Colorado Mining Association, representing 
the mining industry of the State of Colo- 
rado and other western affiliated organiza- 
tions, does not in any way change its posi- 
tion in strong opposition to any reduction 
in tariffs on other metals which are de- 
signed to equalize to a modest degree the 
differentials in costs between foreign pro- 
duction and domestic production. Nor does 
the Colorado Mining Association in endors- 
ing this program change its position, which 
has always been and continues to be strong- 
ly in favor of encouraging domestic ex- 
ploration, development, and production of 
domestic minerals from marginal as well 
as the preferred mining operations of this 
Nation. 

The national economy requires that we 
continue in every way possible the encour- 
agement of domestic mining, and that we 
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build up as quickly as possible our stock- 
piles of metals so that this country will be 
prepared to meet any emergency which may 
arise involving the safety and security of 
our Nation. 

THE COLORADO MINING ASSOCIATION, 

Brain BURWELL, President. 

ROBERT S. PALMER, 

Executive Director. 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I do 
not care to make any further argument 
except to say that the bill contains a 
committee amendment which was sug- 
gested by the junior Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. Matone], which limits the life 
of the bill to a day fixed, or to the termi- 
nation of the national emergency as de- 
clared by the President of the United 
States, whichever is earlier. 

I think we might now have a vote on 
the bill. Iam sure there is not any gen- 
eral opposition to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be offered, 
the question is on the engrossment of 
the amendments and the third reading 
of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
5 and the bill to be read a third 

e. 

The bill (H. R. 3336) was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the title wil. be amended to 
conform with the amendment previously 
adopted, offered by the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Butter] for himself and 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. THYE]. 


FINANCING OF DEFENSE CONTRACTS BY 
BANKS AND OTHER FINANCING INSTI- 
TUTIONS 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Senate bill 998, Calen- 
dar No. 196. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title, for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 998) 
to facilitate the financing of the defense 
contracts by banks and other financing 
institutions, to amend the Assignment of 
Claims Act of 1940, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President—— 

Mr.McFARLAND. The Senator from 
Indiana does not wish to object to hav- 
ing the bill taken up, does he? 

Mr, CAPEHART. No; I have no ob- 
jection to having the bill taken up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Arizona. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, with 
amendments on page 2, line 12, after 
the word “into”, to strike out “on or 
after July 1, 1950,”; in line 17, after the 
word “designate”, to insert “except those 
contracts under which all work required 
by the contract has been completed prior 
to date of the enactment of this amend- 
ment“; in line 20, after the word “act”, 
to insert “in connection with a factoring 
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arrangement or”; in line 24, after the 
word “assignee”, to insert “except pay- 
ments in excess of amounts paid or 
loaned to the assignee under any factor- 
ing arrangement, loan, discount, or ad- 
vance made in connection with or se- 
cured by the assignment”; on page 3, 
line 8, after the word “provide”, to strike 
out the comma and “or be amended to 
provide,”; in line 13 after the word “pay- 
ments”, to insert “except payments in 
excess of amounts paid or loaned to the 
assignee under any factoring arrange- 
ment, loan, discount, or advance made 
in connection with or secured by the 
assignment”; in line 21, after the word 
“penalties”, to strike out “(which terms 
does not include damages for failure of 
the assignor to perform the work re- 
quired by the contract)” and insert 
“(which terms do not include amounts 
which may be collected or withheld from 
the assignor in accordance with or for 
failure to comply with the terms of the 
contract)”; on page 4, line 2, after the 
word “contract”, to strike out the colon 
and the following proviso: “Provided, 
That, notwithstanding the provision of 
this sentence, the United States or any 
department or agency thereof may, on 
account of any claim against the as- 
signor, withhold out of aggregate pay- 
ments to be made under assigned con- 
tracts any amount remaining after pay- 
ment to the assignee of an amount equal 
to the aggregate amount of the assignee’s 
loans, discounts, and advances to the 
assignor which are secured by assign- 
ments under this act and which are out- 
standing as of the date of receipt by the 
assignee of written notice of the exist- 
ence and amount of such claim against 
the assignor.” 

And after line 12, to insert a new sec- 
tion, as follows: 


Sec. 2. That subsection (a) of the fourth 
proviso of the second paragraph of section 
3477 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, 
and subsection (a) of the fourth proviso of 
the second paragraph of section 3737 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended, be eliminated, 
and subsections (b), (e), and (d) of said pro- 
visos be redesignated as subsections (a), (b), 
and (c), respectively. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purpose 
of facilitating the financing of defense con- 
tracts but without prejudice to any rights 
accruing under the Assignment of Claims 
Act of 1940 as heretofore existing, sections 
3477 and 3737 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended by the Assignment of Claims Act of 
1940 (U. S. C., title 31, sec. 203; and U.S. C., 
title 41, sec. 15), as amended, are further 
amended by striking out the following sen- 
tence of each such section: “Any contract 
entered into by the Department of the Army, 
Department of the Air Force, or the Navy De- 
partment may provide that payments to an 
assignee of any claim arising under such 
contract shall not be subject to reduction or 
set-off, and if it is so provided in such con- 
tract, such payments shall not be subject to 
reduction or set-off for any indebtedness of 
the assignor to the United States arising in- 
dependently of such contract.” and by in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: “In any 
case in which a claim under any contract 
entered into by the Department of the Army, 
the Department of the Navy, the Department 
of the Air Force, General Services Admin- 
istration, Atomic Energy Commission, or any 
other department or agency of the United 
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States which the President may designate, 
except those contracts under which all work 
required by the contract has been completed 
prior to date of the enactment of this 
amendment, is or has been assigned pursuant 
to this act in connection with a factoring 
arrangement or as security for any loan, dis- 
count, or advance or any commitment in 
connection therewith, any payments hereto- 
fore or hereafter made to the assignee, ex- 
cept payments in excess of amounts paid or 
loaned to the assignee under any factoring 
arrangement, loan, discount, or advance 
made in connection with or secured by the 
assignment, shall not be subject to recoup- 
ment, recapture, or any right of recovery as 
against the assignee for any liability of any 
nature of the assignor to the United States 
or any department or agency thereof, whether 
arising from or independently of such con- 
tract. Any such contract entered into on or 
after July 1, 1950, by such departments or 
agencies of the United States may provide 
that payments to be made to an assignee of 
any claim arising under such contract shall 
not be subject to reduction or set-off, and if 
such provision or one to the same general 
effect is contained in any such contract, 
such payments, except payments in excess of 
amounts paid or loaned to the assignee under 
any factoring arrangement, loan, discount, 
or advance made in connection with or se- 
cured by the assignment, shall not be sub- 
ject to reduction or set-off (1) for any liabil- 
ity of any nature of the assignor to the 
United States or any department or agency 
thereof which arises independently of such 
contract, or (2) for any liability of the as- 
signor on account of renegotiation, fines, or 
penalties (which terms do not include 
amounts which may be collected or withheld 
from the assignor in accordance with or for 
failure to comply with the terms of the con- 
tract), whether or not such liability arises 
from or independently of such contract.” 

Sec. 2. That subsection (a) of the fourth 
proviso of the second paragraph of section 
3477 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, 
and subsection (a) of the fourth proviso of 
the second paragraph of section 3737 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended, be eliminated, 
and subsections (b), (c), and (d) of said 
provisos be redesignated as subsections (a), 
(b), and (c), respectively. 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
wish to say that I think this bill is an 
excellent one, and should be passed 
promptly in the interest of the national- 
defense effort. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
agree with my distinguished colleague 
on the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee that the enactment of this bill is 
urgently needed in the war effort. Our 
committee has reported the bill with 
amendments at the request of various of 
the Government agencies. Several of 
them suggested amendments. The Gen- 
eral Accounting Office suggested a num- 
ber of amendments. Our committee 
adopted those amendments and agreed 
unanimously to report the bill with the 
amendments to the Senate. 

Subsequently the General Accounting 
Office suggested some minor changes, by 
way of amendment, in a draft of a cor- 
responding bill for the House of Repre- 
sentatives. That bill has been unani- 
mously reported by the House Judiciary 
Committee to the House of Represent- 
atives. 

The Senate Committee on Banking 
and Currency is willing to accept the 
language of the House bill, because it is 
substantially the language of the Senate 
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bill, but it clarifies the Senate bill in 
three minor particulars. 

Mr. President, I now submit and send 
to the desk an amendment in the nature 
of a substitute for the entire bill. The 
amendment would strike out all after the 
enacting clause of the Senate bill and 
would substitute in lieu thereof the text 
of the House bill to which I have just 
referred. 

I move the adoption of the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
committee amendments, which are per- 
fecting amendments, are first to be con- 
sidered. They have precedence over an 
amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, as 
I have stated, the committee voted to 
adopt the same amendments, but the 
committee now wishes to offer the text 
of the House bill as an amendment in 
the nature of a substitute for the Senate 
ae all the committee amendments 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, let me 
ask the distinguished Senator from Vir- 
ginia whether the House bill is substan- 
tially the same as the Senate bill which, 
with amendments, has been reported to 
the Senate by the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. It is. If the Sen- 
ator from Georgia wishes me to take the 
time to do so, I shall be glad to state the 
changes one by one. 

Mr. GEORGE. Oh, no; that will not 
be necessary. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The amendment 
in the nature of a substitute, which I 
have just offered, makes a little more ex- 
plicit what we were trying to do. One 
amendment relates to an offset of taxes. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp a statement of the chief differ- 
ences between Senate bill 998 and the 
House bill, House bill 3692. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

The chief differences between S. 998 and 
H. R. 3692 are: 

(1) The protection afforded the assignee 
against claims, including those involving the 
so-called no set-off clause, would be lim- 
ited under S. 998 to amounts loaned or ad- 
vanced by the assignee, whereas H. R. 3692 
would not impose such limitations. The 
reason for this difference is that as a prac- 
tical matter it would be difficult to deter- 
mine the exact amounts loaned or advanced 
where several contracts are assigned to an 
assignee and provision is made for revolving 
credits. 

(2) H. R. 3692 specifically exempts the 
assignee from liability for taxes unpaid by 
the assignor, including social-security con- 
tributions, or liability for the withholding 
or nonwithholding of such taxes, whether 
arising from or independently of the con- 
tract. Whether or not assignees would be 
exempt from these liabilities under existing 
law is a matter of doubt, and S. 998 made no 
reference to this point. 

(3) H. R. 3692 limits the applications of 
the “no set-off" clause to periods of “war or 
national emergencies proclaimed by the Pres- 
ident or by act or joint resolution of the 
Congress.” 

H. R. 3592 has been unanimously reported 
in the Houce. 
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Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
understand that the purpose is to sub- 
stitute for the text of the Senate bill 
all after the enacting clause of the House 
bill as reported to the House. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is exactly 
wha’ I have proposed that we do; that 
is the amendment in the nature of a 
substitute which I have submitted. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes; and we wish 
to vote upon it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Virginia, acting on behalf 
of the committee, wish to withdraw the 
committee amendments? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Yes. I was di- 
rected to report the bill with the com- 
mittee amendments, and I now wish to 
withdraw the committee amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Very 
well; it is so ordered. 

The question now is on agreeing to the 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
submitted by the Senator from Virginia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. ‘ 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading and was read the 
third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now is on the passage of the 
bill, 
Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arizona will state it. 

Mr. HAYDEN. If we are adopting the 
text of the House bill as an amendment 
to the Senate bill, I do not understand 
why we do not pass the House bill, and 
be done with it. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. | Because the House 
has not yet passed the House bill; it 
has been reported to the House, but has 
not yet been passed by the House, 

Mr. HAYDEN. Oh, that is different. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Shall the bill pass? 

The bill (S.998) was passed. 

The bill as passed is as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 1 of the 
Assignment of Claims Act of 1940, approved 
October 9, 1940 (54 Stat. 1029), is amended 
by striking out all after clause 3 of the 
proviso and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“4. That in the event of any such assign- 
ment, the assignee thereof shall file written 
notice of the assignment together with a 
true copy of the instrument of assignment 
with (a) the contracting officer or the head 
of his department or agency; (b) the surety 
or sureties upon the bond or bonds, if any, 
in connection with such contract; and (c) 
the disbursing officer, if any, designated in 
such contract to make payment. 

“Notwithstanding any law to the contrary 
governing the validity of assignments, any 
assignment pursuant to the Assignment of 
Claims Act of 1940, as amended, shall con- 
stitute a valid assignment for all purposes, 

“In any case in which moneys due or to 
become due under any contract are or have 
been assigned pursuant to this section, no 
liability of any nature of the assignor to 
the United States or any department, or 
agency thereof, whether arising from or in- 
dependently of such contract, shall create 
or impose any liability on the part of the 
assignee to make restitution, refund, or re- 
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payment to the United States of any amount 
heretofore since July 1, 1950, or hereafter 
received under the assignment. 

“Any contract of the Department of De- 
fense, the General Services Administration, 
the Atomic Energy Commission, or any other 
department or agency of the United States 
designated by the President, except any such 
contract under which full payment has been 
made, may, in time of war or national 
emergency proclaimed by the President (in- 
cluding the national emergency proclaimed 
December 16, 1950) or by Act or joint reso- 
lution of the Congress and until such war 
or national emergency has been terminated 
in such manner, provide or be amended 
without consideration to provide that pay- 
ments to be made to the assignee of any 
moneys due or to become due under such 
contract shall not be subject to reduction or 
set-off, and if such provision or one to the 
same general effect has been at any time 
heretofore or is hereafter included or in- 
serted in any such contract, payments to be 
made thereafter to an assignee of any moneys 
due or to become due under such contract, 
whether during or after such war or emer- 
gency, shall not be subject to reduction or 
set-off for any liability of any nature of the 
assignor to the United States or any depart- 
ment or agency thereof which arises inde- 
pendently of such contract, or hereafter for 
any liability of the assignor on account of 
(1) renegotiation under any renegotiation 
statute or under any statutory renegotiation 
article in the contract, (2) fines, (3) penal- 
ties (which term does not include amounts 
which may be collected or withheld from the 
assignor in accordance with or for failure 
to comply with the terms of the contract), 
or (4) taxes, social security contributions, or 
the withholding or nonwithholding of taxes 
or social security contributions, whether 
arising from or independently of such con- 
tract. 

“Except as herein otherwise provided, noth- 
ing in this act, as amended, shall be deemed 
to affect or impair rights or obligations here- 
tofore accrued.” 


SUPPLYING OF AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 
FROM MEXICO 


Mr. McFARLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Senate bill 984, Calendar 
No. 192. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be reported by title, for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
984), Calendar No. 192, to amend the 
Agricultural Act of 1949. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Arizona. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry with 
amendments on page 1, line 9, after the 
word “from”, to strike out “foreign 
countries within the Western Hemi- 
sphere (pursuant to arrangements be- 
tween the United States and such coun- 
tries) or from Hawaii or Puerto Rico”, 
and insert “the Republic of Mexico (pur- 
suant to arrangements between the 
United States and the Republic of Mex- 
ico)”; on page 2, line 5, after the word 
“States”, to insert “under legal entry”; 
on page 3, line 15, after the word “for”, 
to strike out “expenses incurred by it in 
the recruitment and transportation of 
workers under this title in such amounts, 
not to exceed $20 per worker, as may be 
agreed upon by the United States and 
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such employer” and insert “essential ex- 
penses, not including salaries or expenses 
of regular department or agency per- 
sonnel, incurred by it for the transporta- 
tion and subsistence of workers under 
this title in amounts not to exceed $20 
per worker”; on page 4, line 2, after 
“501 (5)”, to strike out the comma and 
“an amount determined by the Secretary 
of Labor to be equivalent to the cost of 
returning such worker” and insert “and 
is apprehended within the United States, 
an amount determined by the Secretary 
of Labor to be equivalent to the normal 
cost to the employer of returning other 
workers”; in line 23, after the word 
“States”, to strike out “shall” and in- 
sert “may, pursuant to arrangements 
between the United States and the Re- 
public of Mexico”; on page 6, line 10, 
after the word “from”, to strike out 
“foreign countries within the Western 
Hemisphere” and insert “the Republic 
of Mexico; in line 12, to change the sec- 
tion number from 508“ to “507”; in line 
17, after the word “amended”, to strike 
out the comma and “horticultural em- 
ployment, cotton ginning and compress- 
ing, crushing of oil seeds, and the pack- 
ing, canning, freezing, drying, or other 
processing of perishable or seasonable 
agricultural products”; in line 21, after 
the word “ ‘employer’ ”, to strike out “in- 
cludes associations or other groups of 
employers” and insert “shall include an 
association, or other group, of employers, 
but only if (A) those of its members for 
whom workers are being obtained are 
bound, in the event of its default, to carry 
out the obligations undertaken by it pur- 
suant to section 502, or (B) the Secretary 
determines that such individual liability 
is not necessary to assure performance 
of such obligations”, and on page 7, after 
line 4, to insert a new section, as follows: 

Src. 508. Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued as limiting the authority of the Attor- 
ney General, pursuant to the general immi- 
gration laws, to permit the importation of 
aliens of any nationality for agricultural em- 
ployment as defined in section 507, or to 
permit any such alien who entered the United 
States legally to remain for the purpose of 
engaging in such agricultural employment 
under such conditions and for such time as 
he, the Attorney General, shall specify. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 is amended by adding at the 
end thereof a new title to read as follows: 


“TITLE V—AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 


“Sec. 501. For the purpose of assisting in 
such production of agricultural commodities 
and products as the Secretary of Agriculture 
deems necessary, by supplying agricultural 
workers from the Republic of Mexico (pur- 
suant to arrangements between the United 
States and the Republic of Mexico), the Sec- 
retary of Labor is authorized 

“(1) to recruit such wrokers (including 
any such workers temporarily in the United 
States under legal entry); 

(2) to establish and operate reception 
centers at or near the places of actual entry 
of such workers into the continental United 
States for the purpose of receiving and hous- 
ing such workers while arrangements are 
being made for their employment in, or de- 
parture from, the continental United States; 

“(3) to provide transportation for such 
workers from recruitment centers outside 
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the continental United States to such recep- 
tion centers and transportation from such 
reception centers to such recruitment centers 
after termination of employment; 

“(4) to provide such workers with such 
subsistence, emergency medical care, and 
burial expenses (not exceeding $150 burial 
expenses in any one case) as may be or be- 
come necessary during transportation au- 
thorized by paragraph (3) and while such 
workers are at reception centers; 

“(5) to assist such workers and employers 
in negotiating contracts for agricultural em- 
ployment (such workers being free to accept 
or decline agricultural employment with any 
eligible emplcyer and to choose the type of 
agricultural employment they desire, and 
eligible employers being free to offer agricul- 
tural employment to any workers of their 
choice not under contract to other em- 
ployers); 

“(6) to guarantee the performance by em- 
ployers of provisions of such contracts relat- 
ing tə the payment of wages or the furnish- 
ing of transportation. 

“Sec. 502, No workers shall be made availa- 
ble under this title to any employer unless 
such employer enters into an agreement with 
the United States— 

“(1) to indemnify the United States 
against loss by reason of its guaranty of such 
employer's contracts; 

“(2) to reimbuse the United States for 
essential expenses, not including salaries 
or expenses of regular department or agency 
personnel, incurred by it for the transporta- 
tion and subsistence of workers under this 
title in «mounts not to exceed $20 per worker; 
and 

“(3) to pay to the United States, in any 
case in which a worker is not returned to the 
reception center in accordance with the con- 
tract entered into under section 501 (5) and 
is apprehended within the United States, an 
amount determined by the Secretary of Labor 
to be equivalent to the normal cost to the 
employer of returning other workers from the 
place of employment to such reception cen- 
ter, less any portion thereof required to be 
paid by other employers. 

“Sec. 503. No workers recruited under this 
title shall be available for employment in 
any area unless the Director of State Employ- 
ment Security for such area has determined 
and certified that (1) sufficient domestic 
workers who are able, willing, and qualified 
are not available at the time and place 
needed to perform the work for which such 
workers are to be employed, and (2) the 
employment of such workers will not ad- 
versely affect the wages and working condi- 
tions of domestic agricultural workers simi- 
larly employed. 

“Sec. 504. Workers recruited under this 
title who ar? not citizens of the United States 
shall be admitted to the United States sub- 
ject to the immigration laws (or if already 
in, and otherwise eligible for admission to, 
the United States may, pursuant to arrange- 
ments between the United States and the 
Republic of Mexico, be permitted to remain 
therein) for such time and under such con- 
ditions as may be specified by the Attorney 
General but, notwithstanding any other 
provision of law or regulation, no penalty 
bond shall be required which imposes 
liability upon any person for the failure of 
any such worker to depart from the United 
States upon termination of employment. 

“Sec. 505. (a) Section 210 (a) (1) of the 
Social Security Act, as amended, is amended 
by adding at the end thereof a new sub- 
paragraph as follows: 

„g) Service performed by foreign agri- 
cultural workers under contracts entered in- 
to in accordance with title V of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949, as amended.’ 

“(b) Section 1426 (b) (1) of the Internal 
Revenue Code, as amended, is amended by 
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adding at the end thereof a new subpara- 
graph as follows: 

“*(C) Service performed by foreign agri- 
cultural workers under contracts entered in- 
to in accordance with title V of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949, as amended.’ 

“(c) Workers recruited under the provi- 
sions of this title shall not be subject to the 
head tax levied under section 2 of the Immi- 
gration Act of 1917, 8 U. S. C., sec. 132). 

“Sec. 506. For the purposes of this title, the 
Secretary of Labor is authorized— 

“(1) to enter into agreements with Fed- 
eral and State agencies; to utilize (pursuant 
to such agreements) the facilities and serv- 
ices of such agencies; and to allocate or 
transfer funds or otherwise to pay or reim- 
burse such agencies for expenses in con- 
nection therewith; 

“(2) to accept and utilize voluntary and 
uncompensated services; and 

“(3) when necessary to supplement the 
domestic agricultural labor force, to coop- 
erate with the Secretary of State in negotiat- 
ing and carrying out agreements or arrange- 
ments relating to the employment in the 
United States, subject to the immigration 
laws, of agricultural workers from the Re- 
public of Mexico. 

“Sec, 507. For the purposes of this title 

“(1) The term ‘agricultural employment’ 
includes services or activities included with- 
in the provisions of section 3 (f) of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938, as amended, 
or section 1426 (h) of the Internal Revenue 
Code, as amended. 

“(2) The term ‘employer’ shall include an 
association, or other group, of employers, but 
only if (A) those of its members for whom 
workers are being obtained are bound, in 
the event of its default, to carry out the 
obligations undertaken by it pursuant to 
section 502, or (B) the Secretary determines 
that such individual liability is not neces- 
sary to assure performance of such obliga- 
tions. 

“Sec. 508. Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued as limiting the authority of the At- 
torney General, pursuant to the general im- 
migration laws, to permit the importation of 
aliens of any nationality for agricultural 
employment as defined in section 507, or 
to permit any such alien who entered the 
United States legally to remain for the pur- 
pose of engaging in such agricultural em- 
ployment under such conditions and for such 
time as he, the Attorney General, shall 
specify. 

“Sec. 509. No workers shall be made avail- 
able under this title for employment after 
December 31, 1952.” 


Mr, ELLENDER. Mr. President, does 
the majority leader desire to have us 
proceed with the consideration of the bill 
this evening? 

Mr. McFARLAND. I wish to have the 
bill made the unfinished business, I un- 
derstand that the Senator from Illinois 
LMr. DIRKSEN] wishes to make a speech, 
but I wish to have the motion to pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the bill 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
motion has been agreed to. 

Mr. McFARLAND. Very well. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I asked the question 
for the reason that 22 amendments have 
been submitted, either yesterday or to- 
day, to the bill, and I assume that it 
might be better to postpone until tomor- 
row the further consideration of the bill. 

Mr. McFARLAND. I understand that 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. DIRKSEN] wishes to make a speech 
upon another matter. I had supposed 
that his speech would last until approxi- 
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mately 5 o’clock. If it does, at that time 
we shall go over until tomorrow. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, my 
speech might take longer than that. 

Mr. McFARLAND.. At any rate, Mr. 
President, I hope it will be possible to 
conclude today’s session by 5 o'clock, but 
perhaps I am simply expressing a hope. 


INCREASES IN ARMED FORCES OF MEM- 
BERS OF THE ATLANTIC PACT 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
hold in my hand a United Press dis- 
patch from London, which I should like 
to read: 

The United States will have more men 
under arms by midsummer than all the 
European members of the Atlantic Pact 
nations combined, a survey disclosed. 

The survey also showed that the build- 
ing up of armed forces among the Western 
European members of the pact has been slow. 

Since General Eisenhower came to Europe 
in January, the armies of these countries 
have increased only a little more than 50,000 
men. 


So, Mr. President, we see that the in- 
crease in their armies has been only 
some 50,000 men since January, whereas 
the United States has been taking into 
its Army—I think I am correct as to 
this—more than 50,000 men a month. 

I read further from the dispatch: 

By midsummer the combined land forces 
of the European pact members will have 


been increased only a little more than 
100,000. 

According to unofficial estimates, the Eu- 
ropean members of the pact will have about 
1,400,000 ground troops by July 1, compared 
with a United States Army of about 1,550,000 
men. 


The population of the Western European 
pact members is 173,200,000, compared with 
151,800,000 in the United States. 


Mr. President, that is a United Press 
dispatch from London, and it indicates 
to me that the European countries which 
are members of the Atlantic Pact cer- 
tainly are not very excited or very en- 
thusiastic about building up their armed 
forces, because, so the dispatch states, 
since General Eisenhower arrived there 
in January, those countries have in- 
creased their armies by only a little more 
than 50,000 men, and by midsummer 
their combined land forces will have in- 
creased only a little more than 100,000 
men. 

Mr. President, here is another exam- 
ple, of course, of how the United States 
is carrying the bulk of the load, because 
we are increasing our Armed Forces, I 
am certain, at the rate of more than 
50,000 men a month, and possibly more 
than that, and we are spending billions 
and billions of dollars in our defense 
effort. I understand that we have al- 
ready appropriated nearly $5,000,000,000 
for military aid. On the other hand, 
manpower is what the European mem- 
bers of the Atlantic Pact have the most 
of, and some 11 nations in Western Eu- 
rope are involved. However, the sum 
total of their land forces is much less 
tkan the United States Army; and those 
Atlantic Pact nations have increased the 
size of their armies by only about 50,000 
men, in total, since January. It is now 
almost the end of April, and it has been 
4 months since General Eisenhower went 
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to Europe. Let in that time the armies 
of the Atlantic Pact countries in West- 
ern Europe have been increased by only 
approximately 50,000 men, in total. I 
think that information should be placed 
in the Recorp, because I think Congress 
should know what those nations are do- 
ing and what they are not doing in the 
way of cooperation in the present so- 
czlled world struggle. 


WHICH IS THE WAR PARTY? 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I am 
very reluctant to detain the Senate at 
this late hour in the afternoon, but it 
becomes necessary to make a record now 
and then, as time permits, and I think 
there is a record to be made upon a 
matter which has engaged the attention 
of the Senate and which has come as 
somewhat in the nature of a challenge. 
I remember some years ago a colleague 
of mine in the House of Representatives 
introduced a bill to amend the Consti- 
tution of the United States to provide 
for three Vice Presidents. I used to josh 
him a good deal about it. I said, “You 
should have made it four,” because in 
his proposal and in an explanatory note 
hz set forth what the duties of each of 
the three Vice Presidents should be. I 
said, “John, you ought to have made 
it four Vice Presidents.” I am more 
persuaded to that point of view today 
than ever before, because it has occurred 
to me that, as never before, we need a 
Vice President in charge of confusion. 

Confusion has come to be on a calcu- 
lated and organized basis, and nothing 
seems to indicate that better than some 
of the statements which have been made 
on the floor of the Senate. Quite re- 
cently the distinguished Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], among 
other things, as recorded on page 3733 
of the RECORD, said: 

It is becoming clear to me that today the 
Democratic Party is becoming the peace 
party, and, unfortunately, under its present 
leadership, the Republican Party, the war 
party. 


That represents such a confused state 
of mind—and I say it with the utmost 
of charity in my heart—that probably 
confusion ought to be put under di- 
rection. 

Also, recently on the Senate floor, the 
very distinguished Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Kerr], as recorded in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of April 17, on 
page 3974, said: 

Out of the shouting and tumult of this 
debate the fact that emerges bold and clear 
is that the Democratic Party continues to 
be the peace party, while many Republican 
leaders have succeeded in showing that 
theirs is the war party. 


So, there are two distinguished ex- 
ponents of democracy who are trying to 
pin the war label upon the Republican 
Party, and for aught I know it may be 
that the President of the United States 
rather shares that highly political view- 
point, because the President, among 
other things, in that celebrated $100-a- 
plate-dinner speech to commemorate the 
anniversary of Andrew Jackson, said: 

There are some people, I am to cay, 
who are playing petty politics right now with 
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the future of the country and the peace of 
the world. These people seem to think that 
it is more important to win the next elec- 
tion than it is to prevent another world war, 

I don’t want any Democrat to have any 
such ideas. 


Of course, for one who has received 
his training in the very practical school 
of politics in the great State of Missouri, 
Ican readily understand that statement; 
but I see its implications. I see also al- 
lusions in the press from time to time to 
the effect that there will be a concerted 
effort to designate the Republican 
Party as the war party and keep seren- 
ity and tranquillity and peace and light 
as the shield of the Democratic Party 
and of the administration now in power. 
I say it is confusing, Mr. President, be- 
cause there comes into my mir d a rather 
interesting experience which I had in 
1945. To be exact, that experience took 
place on VE-day, and I happened to be 
in Paris when the commanding officer 
of what they call the Com-Z said, “What 
do you want to do?” I said, “Oh, just 
give me a GI and an automobile, and 
leave me to my devices.” And so in the 
mellow Paris sunshine, this GI drove me 
around the Bois de Boulogne, and at 
last we reached the historic city of 
Versailles, laid out with its distinct for- 
mal beauty and serenity by one of the 
Bourbon kings, Louis XIV. 

The first thing I saw on VE-day after- 
noon was a 75-millimeter fieldpiece 
mounted outside the gates of Versailles, 
It was manned by American artillery- 
men. That always strikes a responsive 
note in my heart, because I was an ar- 
tilleryman and a wagon soldier once my- 
self in World War I. At long last I went 
through the gates and up to the great 
building which had become headquar- 
ters. I noticed a sign on the door. It 
said “Ferme.” It was closed. They 
knew that it was going to be VE-day, 
and so it was a holiday, and they were 
waiting for the official announcement 
at 3 o’clock Paris time, when the guns 
would boom a salute, and officially VE- 
day would be announced. 

As I was standing there, and then 
going around the building, knocking on 
one door after another, my ear heard 
the Le Marseillaise, as people, out of 
the fullness of their hearts and with 
gratitude in their souls, began to sing 
that spirited song. After a while I got 
a response to my knock, and an old 
gendarme appeared. The first thing I 
noticed was that he was minus one arm. 
I polished off my best French, and I said, 
“Vous etes soldat.” He said, “Oui.” I 
said, “Where did you fight?” He said, 
“Soissons, Centigny, and other places.“ 
Then I told him about my experiences 
at St. Mihiel as a balloonist. At long 
last, he said, “Well, tell me what you 
want to see.” I said, “My friend, I would 
like to go up to the Salon de Guerre.” 
That is the Hall of War, where the peace 
treaty was signed to make the official 
end of World War I, in which I was in 
uniform. So, standing in that bare hall, 
with its resplendent tapestries and 
mural decorations reciting all the glories 
of the Empire and cf the Republic, I 
said to him, “Now, my friend, tell me 
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where the table was at which the peace 
treaty was signed.” He said, “Voila— 
there.” “Tell me where Clemenceau 
sat.” He said, “Voila.” “Where did Or- 
lando sit, and where did Lloyd George 
sit?” He told me. I said, “Where did 
Woodrow Wilson sit?” He said, “Voila, 
Monsieur“ —with some animation. I 
looked at my watch, and as it came to 3 
o’clock there was a booming salute. I 
knew then that VE-day had been offi- 
cially proclaimed. 

The first phase of World War II came 
to an end, and I was standing at the very 
place where men—statesman, if you 
please—had affixed their signatures to 
a piece of parchment which ended 
World War I, in which I was a soldier. 

So, as I hear these charges, as I hear 
these observations from our distin- 
guished friends in this body, my mind 
goes back to that. But it goes a little 
further, as a matter of fact, and I 
thought it might be well to make a rec- 
ord by simply documenting it and al- 
luding to the footnotes which are so 
interesting in this day and age. I must 
necessarily, of course, let the record 
speak for itself, and the first thing I 
should like to submit for the Recorp is 
something which happened, I may say 
to the distinguished junior Senator from 
Maryland, in the great city of St. 
Louis, in June 1916. There was a con- 
vention, to be exact, in that city; and, 
to be even more precise, it was the Demo- 
cratic National Convention of that year. 
A very distinguished and eloquent citi- 
zen from New York, a one time governor, 
made the speech which placed in nomi- 
nation the name of Woodrow Wilson; 
and there is one expression in that 
speech by the Hon. Martin Glynn, of 
New York, which I think is worthy of 
reproduction now. He said—and he was 
referring, of course, to the Republican 
Party: 

This policy— 


Meaning, of course, also the policy of 
the Democratic Party— 

This policy nray not satisfy * * the 
fire-eater or the swashbuckler but it does 
satisfy the mothers of the land at whose 
hearth and fireside no jingoistic war has 
placed an empty chair. It does satisfy the 
daughters of the land, from whom bluster 
and brag have sent no loving brother to the 
dissolution of the grave. 


The Honorable Martin Glynn, of New 
York, was really an eloquent speaker, 
and this statement was made when he 
was nominating Woodrow Wilson for the 
Presidency, in the great and historic city 
of Baltimore, in June 1916. 

Then, to make sure that emphasis was 
piled upon emphasis, and iteration upon 
reiteration, there came a very distin- 
guished man who served in this body, 
the Honorable Ollie James, of Kentucky, 
who said, among other things: 

Without orphaning a single American 
child, without widowing a single American 
wife, without firing a single gun, without 
the shedding of a single drop of blood, he— 


Meaning Woodrow Wilson— 
has wrung from the most militant spirit 
that ever brooded over a battlefield, an ac- 
knowledgement of American rights and an 
agreement to American demands. 
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Then he went into a magnificent per- 
oration which is one of the finest con- 
jurings of words that my feeble talent 
has ever discerned in my lifetime, be- 
cause he wound up with this majestic 
sentence: 

I can see the accusing picture of Christ 
on the battlefield with the dead and dying 
all around Him, with the screams of shrapnel 
and the roll of cannon and I can hear the 
Master say to Woodrow Wilson, “Blessed are 
the peacemakers for they shall be called the 
children of God.” 


Mr. President, that. happened at the 
convention in June of 1916. Then came 
the peorless leader—and he was peer- 
less—who was introduced as America’s 
greatest Democrat. He said this, in a 
very short speech: 

I agree with the American people in thank- 
ing God that we have a President who kept— 
who will keep—us out of war. 


That one phrase seems to have es- 
caped many historians—a President who 
not only kept, but who will keep our 
country out of war. 

Then we moved into the campaign of 
1915—and I remember it, because I was 
a student in those days, and I recall some 
of the literature I encountered, espe- 
cially one piece issued by the Democratic 
National Committee a few days before 
the election. Here is a very scintillating 
sentence from that literature. It was 
an admonition and an entreaty to the 
voters of the country. It said: 

You are working, not fighting; alive and 
happy, not cannon fodder. If you want war, 
vote for Hughes. If you want peace with 
honor end continued prosperity, vote for 
Wilson. 


Then came Woodrow Wilson himself, 
and this is what he had to say, among 
other things, in the campaign: 

The Republicans say all our present policy 
is wrong. If it is wrong, and they are men 
of conscience, they must change it, and if 
they are going to change it, in what direc- 
tion are they going to change it? There is 
only once choice as against peace, and that 
is war. The certain prospect of the success 
of the Republican Party is that we shall be 
drawn in one form or another into the em- 
broilments of the European war. 


That fell as a choice gem from the lips 
of the lam2nted Woodrow Wilson. Here 
we had a clear and unquestioned promise 
to the American people. Here we had 
a contract between the man who was a 
candidate on the Democratic ticket and 
the American people, fortified by the lit- 
erature, by the speeches in the campaign, 
and in the convention, which, in essence, 
would be as follows: 

Elect me and I will keep you out of war. 
We are the party of peace. 


That happened 35 years ago. It has 
a rather interesting echo today. 

Then came the score on election day 
Woodrow Wilson, 277 electoral votes; 
Charles Evan Hughes, 254 electoral votes. 

That was in November 1916. 

Then what happened? I will give the 
Senate the record. Scarcely 60 days 
later Woodrow Wilson appeared before 
the Senate. What did he say? In 
solemn words he said: 

We seek peace without victory. 
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He spoke about the freedom of the 
seas; he spoke interestingly enough 
about a united, independent, autono- 
mous Poland. That was almost the 
language of Roosevelt when he came 
back from the Crimean conference and 
reported to a joint meeting of the two 
Houses at the other end of the Capitol. 
It was almost word for word. But those 
words were uttered by Woodrow Wilson 
in this Chamber almost 35 years ago. 

Then what happened? Five months 
after all these great statements, after 
all these assurances, after all these elo- 
quent and touching promises, there came 
the second day of April 1917. Then he 
stood on the rostrum at the other end of 
the Capitol, and what a scene it was. 
There may be some who are still Mem- 
bers of this body who remember it. I 
was not a Member of the Congress at 
that time. I suppose I was thinking 
about the Easter suit Uncle Sam was go- 
in,, to pick out for me, except that he did 
not consult me as to the color. I knew 
it would be of khaki color. 

So there came this pronouncement in 
the Capitol. The Supreme Court was 
there; the Members of the Senate and 
the House gathered there; the members 
of the Cabinet were there; the galleries 
were filled with people in their gay attire 
and in their lovely raiment. They knew 
that something important was about to 
happen. There stood the majestic Wil- 
son speaking about a concert of peace, 
the ultimate peace of the world, and he 
called for a war without hate. 

So we went into war 5 months from 
the time that contract was made; and 
it was a contract, either express or im- 
plied, with the American people. The 
ear can still hear all those eerie and 
sometimes sonorous pronouncements 
about peace, but the feet of the people 
of the United States were in the path- 
way that goes to Armageddon, and the 
Democratic administration put us into 
war. ` 

That is the record. There it is, in all 
its splendor. Which is the war party? 
Which is the peace party? We shall let 
the record speak. 

From these strange relations of time 
and history, let us go to the great city 
of Chicago. On the 27th of June 1932, 
there was another convention. It was 
the convention which nominated Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt and John Nance Garner. 
There, with all the political panoply, the 
convention adopted a platform which 
was a wonderful one. I almost memo- 
rized it, so I give the Senate a few items 
from it. 

In the Democratic platform of 1932 it 
was said, among other things: 

The Republicans have abandoned the 
ideals on which the war was won, and have 
thown away the fruits of victory, thus re- 


jecting the greatest opportunity in history to 
bring peace. 


That was a charge upon the Repub- 
lican Party. 

There are a few other items which 
have no particularly pertinent place in 
this informal discussion, but they are 
interesting as footnotes to history, and 
I think I should include them: 

We believe a party platform is a covenant 
with the people to be faithfully kept. 
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Then here are other rather interesting 
statements that appeared in that plat- 
form. How scintillating, how weird 
they seem in the light of history: 

We advocate a 25-percent reduction in ex- 
penditures, a Federal budget annually bal- 
anced— 


I labored for years as a member of 
the House Appropriations Committee for 
the consummation of that goal— 


a sound currency, removal of Government 
from all fields of private enterprise— 


No, this is not the Republican plat- 
form. This is the New Deal platform of 
1932. It continued as follows: 

We condemn the improper and excessive 
use of money in political activities, the ac- 
tion and utterances of high public officials 
designed to influence stock exchange prices. 
We condemn— 


I call this particularly to the attention 
of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HARTI, who is sitting before me— 

We condemn the resistance of administra- 
tion officials to the efforts of Congress to 
curb expenditures. 


That sounds wonderful, does it not? 

Finally: 

We advocate a firm foreign policy, includ- 
ing peace with all the world, no interference 
in the internal affairs of other nations, re- 
duction of armaments, 


They said they were the peace party. 
I suppose the country accepted them at 
their word. Then of course we come to 
something else. On August 14, 1936, the 
President of the United States, standing 
at Chatauqua Park, N. Y., said: 

We shun political commitments which 
might entangle us in foreign wars. 


They said they were the peace party. 

The President, standing on a platform 
in Chicago on October 5, 1937, in his 
celebrated quarantine speech, said: 

The peace, the freedom, the security of 90 
percent of the world is being jeopardized by 
the remaining 10 percent. 


They said they were the peace party. 
They said they were going to do some- 
thing about it. 

At the joint session of Congress on 
January 3, 1939, the President said: 

When we deliberately try to legislate neu- 
trality, our neutrality acts may operate un- 
evenly or unfairly, may actually give aid to 
an aggressor and deny it to the victim. 


They were the peace party. 

Boston, November 8, 1940: 

While I am talking to you fathers and 
mothers, 1 give you one more assurance. I 
have said this before, but I say it again and 
again and again. Your boys are not going 
to be sent into any foreign wars. 


On November 3 the President said: 


The frst purpose of our foreign policy is 
to keep the country out of war. 


Then we have the platform of the 
Democratic Party in 1940: 

We will not participate in foreign wars 
and we will not send our army, naval, or 
air forces to fight in foreign lands outside 
the Americas except in case of attack. 


What happened? On a peaceful Sun- 
day afternoon in 1941, when the radios 
were playing, Hark, the Herald Angels 
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Sing, and O Little Town of Bethlehem, 
when there was a strange mixture of 
Christmas music and Christmas tinsel, 
suddenly an announcement was made— 
bombs had fallen at Pearl Harbor. We 
were at war. We converted the country 
into a military instrumentality. We got 
into war by the then administration. If 
Senators have the time to do so, I would 
suggest they examine the current and 
interesting book entitled “Design for 
War.” It certainly takes all the inci- 
dents apart and shows a pattern which 
is rather disagreeable to contemplate. 

They are the peace party. They say 
we are the war party. Who put us into 
World War I? Who put us into World 
War II? Let them read the naked rec- 
ord. It requires no embellishment and 
no feeble words from me. 

We come to the interlude. 
cember 1, 1942, Tehran. 

Mr. McMAHON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. 

Mr. McMAHON. Did Hitler and Tojo 
have anything to do with the Second 
World War and our involvement in it? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Why bring that up? 
The Senator said we were the war party. 

Mr. McMAHON. I thought it was well 
to bring up the question. 

Mr, DIRKSEN. With all the affection 
I have for my good friend from Connec- 
ticut, I think that is a sort of herring 
across the trail, because I am simply an- 
swering the allegations which have come 
from the other side, that the Republican 
Party is the war party. We have had 
two wars. Ihave servedinone. It was 
a Democratic administration which was 
in power. Still they say we are the war 
party. Let us proceed with the inter- 
lude. December 1, 1942: 

We express our determination that our 
nations shall work together in war and in 
peace that will follow. 


That was signed at Tehran by Roose- 
velt, Stalin, and Churchill. 

Next comes Yalta. The date is Feb- 
ruary 11, 1945: 

Our meeting here in the Crimea has re- 
affirmed our common determination to 
maintain and strengthen in the peace to 
come, that unity of purpose and of action 
which has made victory possible. 

On March 1, 1945, the late President 
of the United States, standing before 
the joint meeting of the two Houses cf 
Congress, said: 

I come from the Crimean Conference with 
a firm belief that we have made a good 
start on the road to a world of peace. 


That was in the interlude. So they 
accept the rain, but they are unwilling 
to accept the drought. 

Far be it from me to speak of what 
happened at the Yalta Conference, al- 
though one could stand on the floor of 
the Senate and speak about it for hours 
without notes. Far be it from me to 
elaborate what happened at Yalta. 
Far be it from me to elaborate what hap- 
pened at Potsdam in July 1945. 

Let us pass on, since we are laboring 
a theme today, to July 1948, when the 
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Democratic Party was convening in the 
great city of Philadelphia. 

The Senator from Indiana will recall 
how warm it was at Philadelphia, and 
what a sweltering convention it was. 
The keynote address was delivered by 
the distinguished citizen and official 
who presides with such grace and dig- 
nity over the deliberations of this body. 
Of course one could be a little unkind 
and think in terms of certain politicians, 
who were making such diligent and vig- 
orous efforts to sidetrack the President 
of the United States and find another 
nominee. Far be it from me to be so 
uncharitable as to comment on it, be- 
cause I want to refer to the platform 
which was adopted. I read fror the 
1948 Democratic platform. This is the 
Fair Deal platform: 

Ours is the party that prepared for peace 
so well that when peace came, reconversion 
promptly led to the greatest production 
and employment in the Nation’s life. 

Ours is the party under which the frame- 
work of the world organization for peace and 
justice was formulated and created. 

Ours is the party under which were con- 
ceived the instruments for resisting Com- 
munist aggression. 

We pledge our best endeavors to conclude 
treaties of peace with our former enemies, 


Mr. President, it will soon be 3 years 
since that solemn pronouncement was 
written into the platform. There are 
still no peace treaties in existence. I 
should like to read one more paragraph: 

Under them— 


Meaning the principles— 
and with the guidance of Divine Providence 
we can continue our leadership in the world 
with ever-growing prospects for lasting peace. 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I think the 
Senator would not want the Recorp to 
stand quite as he has just stated it, be- 
cause I believe through an oversight he 
said there were no peace treaties in 
existence. I should like to invite the 
Senator’s attention to the fact that one 
peace treaty was unfortunately nego- 
tiated, the treaty with Italy, as to which 
70 or more Senators have already indi- 
cated that they have taken a complete 
and firm stand that it should be torn up 
and a new and more equitable treaty 
written in the interest of our own 
country. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am glad to have 
the correction. My mind was taken up 
with Germany, Japan, and Austria. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I apologize to 
the Senator. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. While my friend from 
Iowa presents that question, it is inter- 
esting indeed to note that we tie down 
the Italian people to an army of such 
modest size that it would be ineffective 
in Europe. Now the peacemakers, who 
are so sure of their ground, and who 
have been running the show for so long, 
are confronted with the responsibility— 
and, shall I say, the necessity—of un- 
doing that solemn work and redoing it, 
if they want to carry out a defensive 
posture in the old world. 
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Mr. HICKENLOOPER, Mr. President, 
will the Senator further yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN, I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I might also 
suggest—although this may not be the 
case at all—the possibility that the 
redoing of the treaty seems more neces- 
sary in view of the shadow of the war 
cloud, and for military purposes, than 
for the purpose of furthering peace in 
that country. 

= DIRKSEN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Let me continue with the record for a 
moment. We are now up to 1950. The 
exact day is May 8, 1950. A train whistle 
tooted and a great assembly, consisting 
of principally of children, were gathered 
at the railroad station in Galesburg, Ill. 
It is a fine city. It is the place where 
one of the great Lincoln-Douglas de- 
bates took place. As the train came to 
a stop the President of the United States 
came out on the platform. The crowd 
surged in, and they listened and waited. 
The President of the United States said: 

Our goal must be not peace in our time, 
but peace for all time. I am not afraid of 
losing the peace. 


It may seem a little snide on my part 
to remark it, but I think it does amplify 
and round out history. Is not that the 
very thing that Chamberlain said when 
he got out of the plane after he thought 
he had done a job in Europe? He 
N on the airfield in London and 
said: 

Not peace in our time, but peace for all 
time. 


That is what the man with the um- 
brella said. So the President of the 
United States, standing before a con- 
course of the citizens of Galesburg, said 
that. 

The day is the 1st of June 1950. The 
President, speaking to a press confer- 
ence, said: 

We are closer to permanent peace than at 
any time in the last 5 years. 


June 27, 1950, was the day the troops 
moved into Korea. The peace party is 
speaking—the lineal descendants of 
those who 35 years ago stated to the 
people of the Nation, from one end of it 
to the other, that they would keep Amer- 
ica out of war. Butit went to war. They 
are the lineal descendants, politically 
speaking, of those who, in my genera- 
tion, affirmed to the people that there 
would be no war; but there was war. 
Then, notwithstanding all the affirma- 
tions, “again and again and again,” that 
our sons would not fight on foreign bat- 
tlefields, there it was. So when we lift 
our eyes, like Ishmael did in the wilder- 
ness centuries ago, what do we contem- 
plate? Fever, ferment, war fire, and 
casualties which are now up to nearly 
60,000. 

What a hollow business it was. When 
I was campaigning over the State of Il- 
linois in the late weeks of the cam- 
paign. I suddenly learned that all the 
local candidates on the Fair Deal side 
would be called upon to surrender their 
billboard space in the city of Chicago. 
Overnight a great number of posters 
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were sent out, to be put up on billboards. 
What was on them? As I drove into 
the city along Jackson Boulevard I 
stopped and took a good look. 

There was a reproduction of a pic- 
ture which had been taken at the Jef- 
ferson jubilee in the Chicago Stadium. 
What was in it? It showed the Presi- 
dent of the United States holding up the 
hand of Scott Lucas. Underneath were 
the words, “For peace and prosperity— 
Truman and Lucas.” 

As it was being put up young men 
were dying upon the slimy and frozen 
bosom of Korea. Yet the Democrats 
have the effrontery to say that we are 
the war party, and that they are the 
party of peace, serenity, and tranquillity. 

Never has the spirit of America been 
so tumultuous. Never has the soul of 
America been filled with such turbu- 
lence; and never has there been such a 
thread of disunity in our country as 
exists at the present time. 

How interesting to catch those echoes. 
The Republican Party is the party of 
war, and the Democratic Party is the 
party of peace. I should like to see 
them popularize that tag in the minds 
of the free men and free women of 
America, in the light of what has hap- 
pened in the past few days. My own 
mail reached a peak of 15,500 letters in 
a single day. 

So the Democratic Party is the party 
of peace. There is the naked record in 
1916. There is the record in 1941. 
There is the record in 1950. Peace? 
Yes; they have kept peace on a war 
footing for so long that one would think 
that the American people and the Amer- 
ican economy must have a great deal of 
robustness and resiliency to stand up to 
it. Their kind of peace is a period of 
toil to pay heavy taxes for the last war 
and to get ready—God forbid—for what- 
ever else may come along. 

There are many things in short sup- 
ply, as Senators know. Our business 
men are trying to get a little copper, 
a little aluminum, a little nickel, or a 
little cobalt. But there are other things 
besides the critical materials which are 
in short supply. One of them is peace. 
What kind of peace? Peace with bank- 
ruptey. Peace with death. Peace with 
confusion. Peace with socialism. Peace 
with a garrison state. Peace with ten- 
sion. Did not General Marshall say 
that we might look forward to 10 or 20 
years of tensions? Peace with humilia- 
tion and with the bankruptcy of every 
fine illusion that good Americans by the 
millions had in their hearts as they 
began to repeat all the fine expressions 
in the Atlantic Charter. Peace? Yes, 

It seems that the only things which 
are in long supply at this moment, when 
they talk of peace, are the white crosses 
which mark the last holy resting place 
of thousands of fine American boys. 

What a tragedy it is. I wish it had 
never been said, so that it would not be 
necessary to make answer in order to 
keep the record straight; but it has been 
said, and I think it becomes a matter of 
self-respect for any Republican with a 
conscience to rebut such statements and 
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make sure that the record is very accu- 
rate and very exact as the issues are 
tested in the great political arena of 
America, in the days which lie ahead. I 
want to stand up and be counted on 
this question. So long as I have any en- 
ergy and any talent, as I observe and 
read the record of my own generation, 
with two world wars, and casualties 
mounting even now in history’s greatest 
police action, I shall say: Let us meet 
the issue squarely and show what party 
is the party of peace and what party is 
the party of war. 

Mr. WHERRY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. WHERRY. I do not want to 
break in on che very fine and forceful 
speech the Senator from Illinois is mak- 
ing, but I ask him if it is not a fact that 
the present war in Korea, which is now 
being termed a war, is President Tru- 
man’s war? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. He sent the troops 
there, and he certainly did not consult 
with Congress when that happened. 

Mr. WHERRY. So in order to make 
the Record clear, the Senator can in- 
clude in his statement that the war in 
Korea is President Truman’s war. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The facts speak for 
themselves. That issue we shall meet, 
and I shall be glad to meet it. 

I now yield the floor. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, before the Senator does that, will 
he yield to me for a question? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The Senator, 
of course, has clearly pointed out the 
situations as they exist under the theme 
he has adopted, but I wonder if he would 
object to adding, or if he agrees that 
there might be added another phrase to 
the various accompaniments of peace 
which he denominated a moment ago, 
such as “peace with socialism”; “peace 
with bankruptcy”; peace with various 
other things which I cannot now recall. 
Does he think there could be added an- 
other, the philosophy of the administra- 
tion, which is “peace with war”? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. “Peace with war.” 
Yes; and on that basis we can say “They 
got us into peace again.” 
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Mr. McFARLAND. I move thas the 
Senate stand in recess until 12 o’clock 
noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 35 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, April 26, 1951, at 12 o’clock me- 
ridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate April 25 (legislative day of April 
17), 1951: 

In THE Navy 


The following-named line officers of the 
Navy for permanent appointment to the 
grade of lieutenant (junior grade) in the 
Civil Engineer Corps of the Navy: 

John C. LeDoux 

Robert H. Miller 

Robert A. Litke 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wepbnespay, APRIL 25, 1951 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rabbi Arthur T. Buch, Temple Eman- 
uel, Paterson, N. J., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou who dost grant salvation to 
kings bless and protect the leaders of our 
Republic where the graces of nobility are 
the simple virtues that attend the good. 
Eere in the greatest capital in the his- 
tory of the world—greater than any 
palace or parliament—these our leaders 
stand proudly, yet humbly; proudly in 
the tradition of Washington and Lincoln 
against any oppression or oppressor, and 
humbly in Thy presence. 

It is this humility before Thee, O God, 
which renders this Congress the great 
hope of mankind for freedom, justice, 
and peace. It is this dependence on 
Thee which calls forth our prayer, rising 
like the blue incense unto Thee. 

In this hour of menace, be with our 
Nation, and our Nation’s arms. If in 
war, grant us that for which, it has been 
said, there is no substitute—grant us 
victory; but grant us the right kind of 
victory, not a wingless or pyrrhic one, but 
one that makes our national sacrifices 
insure an international peace, with free- 
dom and justice for all. 

To this end, in this hour of danger, 
may it be Thy side that is spoken for 
when the floor is taken so that the voice 
of a united America shall be heard the 
zong ‘round as an echo of the voice of 

od. 

Then, indeed, shall God bless Ameri- 
ca and all mankind, Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


THE LATE GEN. CHARLES G. DAWES 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentlewoman from [Illinois [Mrs. 
CHURCH]. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today in sad yet proud tribute to note the 
passing of a great American, my fellow 
townsman, my close neighbor, Gen. 
Charles G. Dawes. 

General Dawes, born in Marietta, 
Ohio, on August 27, 1865, spanned nearly 
a century of American history. For 
over 60 years of public service, serving 
under six Presidents, he wrote his own 
contribution to that history. 

Though noted and loved as an indus- 
trialist, as a civic leader, as a banker, as 
an author, and as a musician and com- 
poser, it is for his indelible record of 
public service that he will long be held 
by his country in deep respect. Begin- 
ning as Comptroller of the Currency; 
Director of the Budget; as brigadier gen- 
eral purchasing agent for the AFF in 
the First World War; as head of the 
Dawes Commission for settlement of 
German reparation problems after that 
war; he became in quick turn Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States; Ambassador 
to Great Britain; Director of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. There 
was no opening too big for him to accept; 
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there was no achievement which he 
seemed unable to accomplish. Yet I 
assure you today that in Evanston, IIL, 
he is not being mourned merely for his 
public service; he is being mourned as a 
beloved neighbor who always had time 
to help everyone, whose door was always 
open for every discussion of American- 
ism; and who, even at 85, contributed to 
the youth and spirit of his home com- 
munity. A full legislative session would 
not suffice to read his record into the 
pages of this Congress, nor would it give 
time for all who wish to speak to pay 
their tribute. 

I would merely hope that in these days 
when an harassed world stands so in 
need of courage, conviction, personal 
sacrifice, and leadership, we might in- 
herit one small whit of what Gen. Charles 
G. Dawes, former Vice President of the 
United States, contributed to his age and 
to his country. ; 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. MARTIN]. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I join with the representatives 
from the great State of Illinois in ex- 
pressing my sincere regrets at the death 
of its first citizen of the State, Hon. 
Charles G. Dawes. He was an outstand- 
ing leader of the country in business, in 
finance, and in politics. 

It was my privilege to know him inti- 
mately for over 25 years and to be hon- 
ored by his friendship. 

He was a builder in the finest sense of 
the word. He wanted to make his city 
of Chicago a great business center and 
he devoted his extraordinary talents to 
this purpose. He was a kindly man and 
was generous in his suport of education, 
music and every charitable appeal. He 
was one of the best types gf philan- 
thropist. 

He was deeply interested in politics 
and government. He directed his ener- 
gies in behalf of a better America. De- 
spite his advanced age, he never lost his 
interest in national affairs. I recall 
speaking in Chicago on two successive 
evenings a year ago. He honored me 
with his presence on both occasions. 
Following the second meeting, he made 
a little impromptu talk that showed his 
keenness of mind and his intimate 
knowledge of our Government finances. 

Charlie Dawes was Vice President of 
the United States from 1924 to 1928. He 
was strongly supported for the Presi- 
dency in 1928. 

He belonged to that rugged type of 
Americans who fashioned our country 
into the great giant it is today. 

We owe much to Charles G. Dawes. 
Tu his family, I extend my deepest sym- 
pathy. A great civic leader, an outstand- 
ing industrial leader, and a great Ameri- 
can has departed. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
ARENDS]. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, words are 
inadequate te express the loss I feel with 
the passing of former Vice President of 
the United States, Gen. Charles Dawes. 
I knew him well. I counted him among 
my very best friends. He had a host of 
friends and just to be one of them has 
indeed been a great privilege. 
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Few men have contrib 1ted so much to 
our country. He has written a record of 
accomplishments that will stand forever 
as a monument to his memory. From 
birth he was endowed with both the will 
and the ability to succeed in whatever 
he undertook. His father, Rufus, who 
served with distinction in the Civil War, 
was a member of this body from the 
State of Ohio. His brother, Beman 
3 Dawes, was also a member of this 


dy. 

It is impossible to recite the long list of 
accomplishments and the honors that 
have been conferred upon General 
Dawes. I know of few men who excelled 
in so many fields. He hegan his career 
practicing law and then became inter- 
ested in banking. President McKinley 
appointed him Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency when he was only 31 years of age. 
After returning from service in World 
War I, rising from the rank of major to 
the rank of brigadier general, he was 
made the first Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

We all know the contribution he made 
for establishing the peace after the war. 
He served as Chairman of the Repara- 
tions Committee, out of whose work the 
so-called Dawes Plan developed. For 
his work he was awarded the Nobel Peace 
Prize in 1925. 

His was a busy life and yet he still had 
time to participate extensively in many 
civic affairs. He was never too busy to 
give the benefit of his wise counsel and 
sound advice to others. 

He was born in Ohio but adopted Illi- 
nois as his home. We in Illinois are 
proud of him. We shall miss him. I 
have lost a personal friend and the coun- 
try has lost a great leader. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and that those who follow 
me may have the same privilege; also 
that all Members who wish to do so may 
have the opportunity of extending their 
remarks on General Dawes at this point 
in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, a great many citizens of 
Nebraska, I am sure, join me in express- 
ing sorrow at the passing of Gen. Charles 
G. Dawes. It is true that the great 
State of Ohio can claim that General 
Dawes was born there and that Illinois 
was the scene of much of the later part 
of his life, however, we of Nebraska have 
always thought of General Dawes as a 
Nebraskan. General Dawes was a part 
of Nebraska and in turn Nebraska was a 
part of General Dawes’ long and active 
life. Charles G. Dawes began his prac- 
tice of law in Lincoln, Nebr., in 1887 and 
ccntinued there until he moved to Evans- 
ton, Ill., in 1895. 

Mr. Speaker, in the book entitled 
“Dawes the Doer” by Carl W. Ackerman, 
we find the following account: 

After graduating from Marietta, and after 
successfully acting as civil engineer young 
Dawes decided to study law. Because Gen. 
J. D. Cox, a civil war comrade of his father, 
was dean of the Cincinnati Law School, and, 
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as one of Dawes’ uncles was in business there 
he decided to attend this law school, paying 
his tuition and expenses out of the money 
he saved during his summer vacation as a 
civilengineer. Here he completed the 2-year 
legal course before he was old enough to be 
admitted to the bar. 

“What did you do then, when you could 
not practice law?“ I asked. 

General Dawes looked at me with his 
penetrating eyes as much as to say it was 
none of my business, and then answered— 
“I waited until I was old enough,” and the 
pale, sharp features of his face gave the 
first evidence of the possibility of a smile. 

To interview Charles G. Dawes one must 
have all the general facts beforehand. For 
example: I knew he left Cincinnati shortly 
after graduating from law school to go to 
Lincoln, Nebr., to practice law. I knew that 
James W. Dawes, a relative of his, had been 
governor of the State, so I asked him why he 
selected Lincoln. 

“Dawes was my cousin,” he drawled, “and 
I thought Lincoln would be a good place 
to begin.” 

The development of Charles G. Dawes’ 
initiative really began after he moved to 
Lincoln. After renting desk room in a Lin- 
coln law office, he returned to Cincinnati to 
marry Miss Caro D. Blymyer, a young Cin- 
cinnati girl whom he met while he was a 
student at the law school, although he had 
to borrow the money to pay the railroad fare. 

General Dawes inherited from his ances- 
tors an interest in church and philanthropy, 
in a measure equal to his inheritance of the 
obligations of public service. General Dawes’ 
aunt had married a Presbyterian missionary 
in Urumiah, Persia—some members of the 
family are still missionaries and when young 
Dawes reached Lincoln, his Crst home was 
with the family of a Presbyterian clergyman, 
Dr. Curtis, also the pastor of William Jen- 
nings Bryan. Within a short time, the new 
lawyer in Lincoln was a member of the law 
firm of Dawes, Coffroth & Cunningham. 

Don Cameron owned a restaurant in Lin- 
coln, where one could obtain an old-fash- 
ioned square meal for 25 cents. Here, in this 
restaurant, three sons of the Middle West, 
who were destined to reach positions of in- 
fluence and leadership in American history, 
met as young men, on an equal footing. 
They were William J. Bryan, Chazles G. 
Dawes, and John J. Pershing, then a lieu- 
tenant, who had just graduated from West 
Point, and had been detailed to Lincoln, to 
drill the cadets of the Nebraska State Uni- 
versity. The friendship formed between 
these three men at that time, has endured 
throughout the strenuous military, political, 
and business activities of this little group of 
self-made men, who started in life together 
in the capital of Nebraska. 

Dawes’ first big legal case was the Nebraska 
rate case, where he appeared as counsel for 
the Lincoln Board of Trade. 

“I was one of the leaders in the business 
movement to get a reduction in railroad rates 
in Nebraska,” he said. “You'd better read 
my argument, and you can get the whole 
story there,” he said. His argument, al- 
though presented in behalf of the citizens of 
Nebraska, was so fair that it was considered 
as a common-sense statement oï a case which 
would justify the railroads in meeting the 
needs of the farmers. He maintained that 
a readjustment of railroad rates would bene- 
fit not only the farmers but the railroads 
themselves by increasing the prosperity of 
Nebraska through which they ran. 

“I ask you to consider,” he said in his 
argument, “the local rates with reference to 
the rates from outside points to the State of 
Nebraska, and in some way lower local rates 
as compared with through rates so that how- 
ever small the shipments may be at first, 
interior Nebraska in the home markets of 
the State may have a fair chance as against 
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outside competing points.” In the same 
argument Dawes maintained that between 
the rights of the innocent stockholders and 
the citizens of Nebraska, also innocent, “the 
rights of the citizens of Nebraska must pre- 
vail.” And they did prevail, with the result 
tnat Charles G. Dawes won the case, not only 
for his clients but for the farmers of Ne- 
braska, who have never forgotten this serv- 
ice performed in their behalf. 


Mr. Speaker, this same book goes on 
with this further account of General 
Dawes’ activity at Lincoln: 

He formed the Dawes Business Block Co., 
which purchased business property in the 
center of the city. At the same time he be- 
gan to see opportunities in the public utility 
fields of Wisconsin and Illinois. In 1893, a 
Nation-wide panic caused a slump in prices 
and values in Lincoln, which was described 
at the time as terrific. Many of Dawes’ 
friends and unknown followers had invest- 
ed their savings with him in the real estate 
purchases. There were many failures in Lin- 
coln that year, but Dawes held on. He 
bought back the stock of all those who want- 
ed to sell out, dollar for dollar, so that no 
one lost a cent because of their business re- 
lationship with him. This was the first real 
test of the philosophy of life which Dawes 
always held, but which he expressed in an 
admonition to small investors later on when 
he counseled them to keep their hands on 
their pocketbooks as they traveled through 
life. A few years later he expressed a simi- 
lar warning when he said: “Try to invest 
your money with successful businessmen in 
the business in which they have succeeded.” 


Mr. Speaker, I wish not only to express 
sorrow in the passing of General Dawes 
but to pay tribute to this great American 
whose activities have been so well de- 
scribed here by the others. 

Mr. JENISON. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
desire to join with the gentlewoman 
from Illinois, and the many others 
among my colleagues, to express my 
sense of loss at the death of a distin- 
guished American, Charles Gates Dawes. 

I need not recite the long record of 
achievements embraced in the career of 
one of the most colorful figures of his 
generation. A lawyer, an author, an in- 
dustrialist, and a banker he served his 
country in addition as a soldier, a diplo- 
mat, and a statesman. His career of 
service was climaxed, but by no means 
concluded, with a term as Vice President 
of the United States. The whole world 
recalls the plan that won for him the 
Nobel Prize for Peace, recognition of his 
far-seeing plan which set up the repara- 
tions payable by a defeated Germany 
after the First World War. It is per- 
haps significant that no one arose on 
the national or world scene to perform 
a similarly successful service after World 
War II. 

Charles Gates Dawes was a man dom- 
inated by devotion to high ideals, but 
he was also one who demanded—and 
gave—driving energy to the causes he 
served. The famed underslung pipe, and 
a rare capacity for expletives were char- 
acteristics deeply etched in the Ameri- 
can scene. He used colorful language 
in demanding action in the national in- 
terest. ‘Hell’ n’ Maria,” he told a con- 
gressional investigation, what do you 
suppose we went to war for? We went 
to war to win and we did it.” 

Illinois is proud of the service ren- 
dered to the Nation and the world by 
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Charles Gates Dawes, and in his passing 
mourns the loss of a giant of his gen- 
eration. God graced him with long life, 
and Charles Gates Dawes lived it with 
driving energy in the service of his fel- 
low men. He was a dynamic symbol of 
devotion and fidelity to every trust, pri- 
vate and public. His death creates a 
void, but his career will continue to chal- 
lenge patriotic Americans to strive to- 
ward the goal he reached. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I insert in the Record my remarks 
on the occasion of the death of one of 
Chicago’s foremost citizens and a very 
great American, the Honorable Charles 
G. Dawes, former Vice President of the 
United States. 

To those of us who knew him, the life 
and works of General Dawes have a 
special meaning. He was one of the 
finest examples of what free enterprise 
under the American way of life can pro- 
duce in the way of a gentleman, a public 
servant, and a fine citizen. 

Throughout his long life Gen. Charles 
G. Dawes devoted every possible minute 
of his time to service to the public. He 
was honored by his country with such 
important positions as Comptroller of 
the Currency, first Director of the Fed- 
eral Rudget, Ambassador to England, 
and Vice President of the United States. 

He served his country well in war, but 
when peace came he devoted all his 
energy to solving the problems that fol- 
lowed in the wake of the war. 

His great services in this field were 

ecognized by the Nobel Peace Prize 
Committee, which honored him with its 
annual award for furthering the cause of 
world peace, and with characteristic 
generosity General Dawes gave his share 
of the award money to the endowment 
of the Walter Hines Page School of 
International Relations. He was a tire- 
less worker and was recognized as one 
of the Nation's foremost business execu- 
tives. He was an inspired and inspiring 
leader in a wide variety of civic and 
humanitarian projects. He leaves a 
great name behind. Chicago’s citizens 
and all his fellow countrymen will long 
honor the memory of this great man. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois IMr. 
REED]. 

Mr. REED of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
recall the first time it was my pleasure 
and privilege to meet Charles G. Dawes. 
In 1909, I was an undergraduate student 
at Northwestern University in Evanston, 
Ill. While there I became a member of 
the Delta Upsilon fraternity of which 
General Dawes, who resided in that city, 
was an eminent alumnus. He was an 
occasional visitor at our chapter house 
and was one upon whom we could de- 
pend when in need of assistance for the 
betterment of the chapter. 

His public services as Comptroller of 
the Currency, as general purchasing 
agent for the American Expeditionary 
Forces in World War I, as the first Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget, as 
President of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, as Vice President of the 
United States, and as Ambassador to 
Great Britain were notable for the econ- 
omy and efficiency with which he per- 
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formed them. He had a keen insight 
into the future and even before his elec- 
tion as Vice President, foresaw impend- 
ing designs upon our form of govern- 
ment. He organized and became the 
leader of a group known as the minute 
men of the Constitution whose objec- 
tives were to preserve our basic law from 
destruction. Keen, practical, well-in- 
formed, and dependable men are always 
needed to maintain this Republic of ours 
on even balance. General Dawes meas- 
ured up to those standards. 

Illinois mourns the loss of a distin- 
guished son. She is grateful that his 
robust physique and alert mind enabled 
him to carry on for so many eventful 
years. She is proud of his accomplish- 
ments that have contributed so materi- 
ally to the welfare of our Nation. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois IMr. 
VURSELL]. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
glad to have the opportunity to join the 
gentlewoman from Illinois and others in 
paying tribute to the memory of Gen. 
Charles G. Dawes, one of the Nation's 
outstanding citizens, soldier, and states- 
men of his generation. 

General Dawes in his life of service to 
his Government in time of peace and in 
time of war, to me typifies the finest in 
American citizenship. I wish it were 
possible for more of us in this Congress 
in reviewing his accomplishments to bet- 
ter emulate the things he stood for, and 
the type of statesmanship that moti- 
vated him in the interest of his country. 
From a review of his life’s work as a sol- 
dier, businessraan, and statesman we can 
draw not only inspiration, but informa- 
tion that will help us in the future to bet- 
ter chast the policies of our Nation. 
Our Nation and our State of Ilinois 
have lost a great soldier, a great states- 
man, and a great American. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Mllinois [Mr, 
McVey]. 

Mr. McVEY. Mr. Speaker, I share 
with all of you the deep sense of personal 
loss in the death of Mr. Dawes, and I 
should like to read into the RECORD a 
statement of former President Hoover 
concerning him. President Hoover has 
issued this statement: 

Gen. Charles G. Dawes served the Ameri- 
can people ably and devotedly and at great 
personal sacrifice over a period of 40 years. 
He was selected to such service at different 
times by seven Presidents of both parties. 
He and I served together in the First World 
War, and he remained my unfailing friend. 
Millions will regret his passing, and he will 
be remembered gratefully by the American 
people. 


Gen. Charles G. Dawes was a note- 
worthy example of that type of citizen 
which has meant so much to the de- 
velopment of our American way of life. 
Our country has lost a stalwart cham- 
pion of those principles and freedoms 
which have set our country apart from 
other nations in so many outstanding 
achievements, 

Our loss is, indeed, the Nation’s loss. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Sprincer] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECCRD. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, as a 
small boy my recollection of Charles G. 
Dawes was the bold face with the set 
chin and the underslung pipe. Here 
was the rugged American that just grew 
up with the country. 

This boyish impression of Charles G. 
Dawes has remained with me for over 
30 years and I have never forgotten the 
era which men like him made great. 
Those were the times when men met 
their problems each day and solved them, 
balanced their budgets but still found 
time to help their fellow men. 

Even long after this great man is dead 
he will be pointed to in history as that 
fighting type of American who helped 
make America great. Only in recent 
days we have seen another of this same 
type appear in these Halls and possibly 
disappear into history. We are wonder- 
ing if the mold that made these men will 
have to be closed forever. Such giants 
among men as Charles G. Dawes and 
Douglas MacArthur do not come every 
. year but it is always pleasant to have 
had such men on the scene and to have 
set examples and goals for other men to 
reach in the progress of mankind. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Mississippi (Mr. 
RANKIN]. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I am one 
of the few men left in Congress who 
knew General Dawes personally and in- 
timately. His passing was a great shock 
to me because of the high regard I had 
for him when he was Vice President. 

A great poet has said that “an honest 
man is the noblest work of God.” 
Charles G. Dawes had two qualifications 
that rendered him especially great. He 
was scrupulously honest, and he had un- 
limited moral courage, the courage of his 
convictions. He was my friend, and I 
can never forget his kindness to me dur- 
ing the years he served as Vice President. 

I remember one instance when Hon. 
Allen Cox, our present Federal judge for 
north Mississippi, a nephew of Pvt. 
John Allen, was seeking the appointment 
to his present position. Mr: Allen and 
General Dawes were great friends. 
There was no Republican candidate, so 
I took the proposition up with General 
Dawes and he got him appointed. 

I was in a train wreck with General 
Dawes one night, and if that train had 
been going at the usual speed, neither 
one of us would have survived. It was 
barely creeping along when it crashed 
through a bridge. The engine fell about 
35 feet and went into water 42 feet deep. 
We were down in Mississippi, just after 
the flood of 1927, when this accident 
occurred. 

General Dawes made a speech at 
Greenville, and while he was there he 
met a young man by the name of Percy 
who had known him in Europe, and to 
hear the conversation between those two 
men gave you an insight into the human 
side of Charles G. Dawes; a man who 
was approachable at all times. 

It is true that he sometimes sounded 
dictatorial while presiding over the 
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United States Senate. But no man, no 
matter how humble, would be turned 
down when he went to General Dawes to 
approach him on a legitimate proposi- 
tion. 

I am not surprised that the Members 
from Illinois regard him so highly. We 
need in public life today more men of 
his sterling honesty, his undaunted 
courage, his moral convictions, and his 
unquestioned patriotism. 

He was a real American, a true patriot. 

“His life was gentle and the elements 
so mixed in him that nature might 
stand up and say to all the world: 
‘This was a man!’” 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
VELDE]. 

Mr. VELDE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to say a few words in memory of one 
of America’s most beloved and colorful 
public figures—the Honorable Charles G. 
Dawes, 

He is especially remembered in my 
home State of Illinois for the important 
part he played as the man in charge of 
the McKinley-for-President campaign in 
1896. His wise and brilliant leadership 
paved the way for that very successful 
campaign, 

Charles Dawes, known fondly as “Hell 
n' Maria” Dawes, served his country well 
in many public offices, first as Comp- 
troller of the Currency from 1898 to 1901, 
as first Director of the Federal Budget 
under President Harding, as thirtieth 
Vice President of the United States dur- 
ing the second term of President Cool- 
idge, served abroad during World War I 
with the Railway Engineers and later 
with General Pershing’s administrative 
staff, finally leaving the service as briga- 
dier general. He further served his 
country during postwar days by helping 
draft the reparations agreement known 
as the Dawes plan. His long list of ac- 
complishments are too numerous to 
mention at this time, but Who’s Who 
gives more than a half column space to 
this list. 

Few men have been honored with so 
many opportunities for such varied sery- 
ice to their country, and few men have 
served so well as Charles G. Dawes. In 
addition to being a statesman, Charles 
Dawes was talented in many other ways, 
as banker, soldier, musician, and author, 
He was an American among Americans, 
endowed with genuine “horse sense” and 
a great and abiding love for his country. 
Charles Dawes believed in America, lived 
as an American, and during the sunset 
of his life planned to serve in greeting a 
fellow-American, General MacArthur, 
as honorary chairman of the welcoming 
committee of Chicago. 

We of Illinois owe a great debt of 
gratitude to Charles G. Dawes, and are 
proud that he chose to live his last days 
in our great State, 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Ciev- 
ENGER], whose State was the birthplace 
of General Dawes. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, an- 
other great son of the Buckeye State has 
reached the fruition of his accomplish- 
ments in the State of Illinois, as did the 
former President of the United States, 
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General Grant. The Buckeye State will 
mourn the passing of Charles G. Dawes. 
It has often happened in Ohio’s story 
pst “the path of duty is the road to 
g ory.” 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts 
asked and was given permission to ad- 
dress the House for 5 minutes today, fol- 
lowing the legislative program and any 
special orders heretofore entered. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr: WILSON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gen- 
tleman from Texas, Mr. Lucas, be given 
leave of absence for 1 week, to attend to 
official duties in connection with the 
Board of Visitors to the Military Acad- 
emy at West Point, of which he is a 
member. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


SPECIAL ORDER VACATED 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the special order granted to me for Mon- 
day next be vacated. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


FOURTH SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1951 


Mr. KERR, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, reported the bill (H. R. 
3842) making supplemental appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1951, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
377), which was read a first and second 
time, and, with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union 
and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. TABER reserved all points of or- 
der on the bill. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point or order that a quorum is not 
present, 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to asnwer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 35] 
Anf uso Gossett Morrison 
Bakewell Harden Multer 
Bonner Hart Murray, Wis. 
Bramblett Heffernan Powell 
Brehm Heller Rains 
Buchanan Hinshaw Rivers 
Budge Holifield Roosevelt 
Cannon Irving Sabath 
Celler Javits Sadlak 
Cooley Jonas St. George 
Coudert Jones, Scrivner 
Dawson Hamilton C. Sheehan 
Dingell Kennedy Simpson, Pa. 
Dollinger Kersten, Wis. Spence 
Dolliver Kilburn Sutton 
Doyle Klein Winstead 
Fine Lucas Wolcott 
Forand Magee Woodruff 
Gillette Merrow Yates 
Gore Miller, N. Y. Yorty 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Priest). On this roll call 375 Members 
have answered to their names, a quo- 
rum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1952 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 3790) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Department 
of the Interior for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1932, and for other pur- 


poses. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill H. R. 3790, 
with Mr. MLLs in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Com- 
mittee rose on yesterday the Clerk had 
read down to and including line 19 on 
page 6 of the bill. Are there further 
amendments to this section? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rees of Kan- 
sas: On page 6, line 3, strike out “$40,000” 
and insert 620,000,“ and on line 5 strike 
out “$100” and insert “$50.” 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
this discussion picks up where we left 
off yesterday with regard to the policy 
of the administration to put in these 
various appropriation bills, provisos 
whereby extra individuals may be em- 
ployed by the heads of Government bu- 
reas for as much as $100 per day. Of 
course, this applies to only one bureau, 
that of Bonneville Dam. Yesterday I 
tried to get the committee to strike this 
provision entirely out of the bill. We 
lacked two votes from securing a ma- 
jority to do it. I want to call your at- 
tention to the fact that there are no 
qualification requirements of any kind 
set up in this bill. There are no qual- 
ifications indicated at all on the report 
on the bill with respect to who would 
be employed. The field is wide open. 
Of course, the committee will tell you 
that it is for the purpose of employing 
specialists of some kind or other. It 
is rather interesting, however, to note 
that you deemed it necessary to hire 
extra individuals in the Mediation 
Board. They are not engineers, of 
course, but I assume they are supposed 
to be experts in some other field. 

In any event, this matter was pretty 
well discussed when a similar proposal 
appeared in the Labor and Federal Se- 
curity bill that passed the House a few 
days ago. In that bill it was proposed 
that extra employees at $100 per day 
were needed for the Mediation Board. 
Now you find them here in this par- 
ticular section of the bill, which deals 
with the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion. Further on in the bill, you will 
find a similar provision for again in the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs where they 
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want to pay a number of them $100 
a day. Later on you will find them 
again being covered by a provision for 
$60,000 in another bureau of this agency. 
This comes about by reason of, and it 
was reported by the gentleman from 
Washington yesterday, legislation which 
was approved by the Congress 2 years 
ago whereby individuals could be em- 
ployed by the day or on a per diem 
at a rate in line with the highest 
amount paid in the Civil Service. It 
contains a provision, however, that if 
the Committee on Appropriations sees 
fit to bring in legislation, then it may 
do so and hike the extra payment up 
to $100-a day. Now, there are no qual- 
ifications at all specified here and the 
employees will be outside of the Civil 
Service. The bureau chief can hire any- 
body he wants to employ for as long 
as he wants to employ them. Under 
the statute I just mentioned, if it were 
not for this extra proviso, they would 
be paid not more than an amount be- 
tween $43 and $45 a day. 

All I am asking you to do here is to 
pay them not over $50 a day instead of 
$100 as provided in this bill. They have 
given no good and sufficient reasons as 
to why they need to employ these extra 
people with no required qualifications. 

Mr. D’EWART. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I am glad to 
yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from Montana, who is quite familiar 
with this problem. 

Mr. D'EWART, I would like to give 
a specific example of the working of this 
law. I have in my district a small irri- 
gation project that is just barely able 
to pay its way. The Bureau of Recla- 
mation saw fit to send in a group of these 
specialists. They completely swamped 
their accounts. They were sent in with- 
out any request on the part of this small 
irrigation district and they insisted that 
the irrigation district pay their expenses 
at this per diem rate, with the result that 
they could not meet their accounts with 
the Government. They ought not to be 
sending these men in without a request 
from the district in which they are going 
to work. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I thank the 
gentleman. I am in accord with what 
the gentleman says. Furthermore, you 
will find a similar proposal in the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation. At the proper time 
when we reach that section in this bill 
where $40,000 is allocated for similar 
purpose, I shall offer a motion to strike 
out $40,000 and make it $20,000 and limit 
those extra employees to not more than 
$50 instead of $100 a day. I think that 
is fair. I believe you ought to support 
this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Kansas hes expired. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, out of this sum of $40,- 
000 requested by this department, about 
$20,000 or more of it goes for the audit- 
ing of the books of the Bonneville Power 
Administration. This is for the purpose 
of hiring the finest kind of auditors to 
check the records and thus to provide 
information wanted by private utilities. 
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That first $20,000 goes to see that the 
public utilities are given a fair and a 
square deal. Let us see what is to be 
done with the other $20,000. This Con- 
gress is appropriating millions of dollars 
to try to find out how you can recover 
manganese from slag. I am just giving 
you this as one example, let us say, ex- 
hibit A. 

Now the men employed in the civil 
service by the Government do not get the 
kind of money to recruit the best spe- 
cialists. In the steel plants and in the 
other industrial plants, such as electri- 
cal manufacturers, they have the type of 
engineers who have been watching that 
work all their lives, and you cannot hire 
one of those men unless you pay them 
at least $100 a day. That is what the 
Government is asking for Bonneville. If 
you are going to spend millions and mil- 
lions of dollars erecting plants for the 
recovery of manganese from slag that 
we cannot get today from Russia, why 
cut down what we need to hire an engi- 
neer who has to be paid $100 a day? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I yield. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. There is noth- 
ing in this bill that says anything about 
engineers or anybody else, or anything 
in respect to the qualifications of the in- 
dividuals you would employ. You sim- 
ply say you will employ individuals at 
$100 per day. You do the same thing 
over in the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
They are not out looking for manganese. 
You are doing the same thing in Recla- 
mation. It is a sort of policy that you 
are putting over here. 

Mr. KIRWAN. It is in the bill appro- 
priating for hospitalization of veterans. 
This type of expenditures was probably 
cut there. If we do not have a little 
honesty in Government I do not know 
what we are going to do. We in Con- 
gress are not running the daily opera- 
tions of this Government, we are only 
appropriating for it. It is the admin- 
istration which is responsible. If we do 
not trust them a little we are not going 
to survive long. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I still think if 
you will pay them $50 a day you are do- 
ing pretty well. 

Mr. KIRWAN, That is what you and I 
think, perhaps, but how about the 
fellow who has the knowledge and the 
information? He thinks differently, and 
he is the one who has the service that 
we need. We need his services. Perhaps 
you and I think $25 is too much to pay, 
but he thinks differently. He is not com- 
ing down here to Washington or cut to 
Portland, Oreg., because it has been tried 
time and time again. They have tried 
to get them for $50 a day, and that is 
why we asked to put it up to $100. I 
only gave manganese as an example. 
There are hundreds of items now. It 
may be copper or lead or electricity in 
this crisis, but if you think it is good 
economy to cut it down to 5 cents a day, 
it is O. K. with me. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I would say you 
should cut it in line with the statute 
passed 2 years ago. 

Mr. KIRWAN. When only a few peo- 
ple have got that knowledge, how can 
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you keep it in line with several years ago? 
That is why they charged $100 a day. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. The gentleman 
knows also that this very agency is em- 
ploying engineers under contract, in ad- 
dition to this proposal that you have 
here. 

Mr. KIRWAN. All right. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Which is doing 
the thing you have just suggested; that 
is, trying to figure out where this man- 
ganese is located, which is separate and 
apart from this testimony. 

Mr. KIRWAN. That man under con- 
tract might not have the information 
they want on something else. 

Mr. REES of Kansas, Then they 
should not employ him. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Oh, then just stop 
everything? Is that it? 

Mr, REES of Kansas, I still say that 
$50 a day is sufficient. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I yield. 

Mr, KELLEY of Pennsylvania. What 
the gentleman says about experts is cor- 
rect, In 1938 and 1939 you had to pay 
$100 a day to get a well-qualified expert. 
It is simply throwing money away in try- 
ing to get them for $50 a day. You get a 
man who does not have the proper 
knowledge. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Such a man does not 
know the answers. If you want to cut 
it down to 75 cents a day it is O. K. with 
me. None of them are going to be em- 
ployed in Ohio, so suit yourselves, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Kirwan] has 
expired, 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chair- 
man, to revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I want to remind my good 
friend the gentleman from Kansas [Mr, 
Rees] once again, and all other Members 
of the House, if they will be good enough 
to open the hearings to page 1758, they 
will receive a bill of particulars as to the 
need for these services, 

The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
NorrELL] explained this matter yester- 
day by stating that the committee had 
gone into this item very carefully. The 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. NORRELL] 
had charge of this item in the bill. He 
carefully cross-examined the Depart- 
ment on this point. For the benefit of 
the House, I shall quote from a part of 
the hearings and the justifi.ation made 
by Bonneville on this item. If you will 
look on page 1759, they set out four basic 
points: 

1. Selection of the most economical trans- 
mission voltage for different regions served 
by the Administration’s system. 

2. Determination of the extent of decreas- 
ing insulation levels of transmission lines 
and terminal equipments below that previ- 
ously used. 

3. Operating practices which may be used 


and system components which may be added 
to reduce the margin between the most eco- 
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nomical line loadings and the limitations due 
to transient stability of the longer lines. 

4. Selection of the most effective system 
of communication and relaying suitable for 
use with power-system operation, mainte- 
nance, and protection. 

All of these problems are interrelated and 
depend upon many variables, some of which 
are intangible and must be approached in 
the light of the extensive background and 
experience of nationally recognized consult- 
ants. 

B. Individual, somewhat complicated prob- 
lems, where the analysis and the selection 
of methods of solution is facilitated by dis- 
cussion between staff engineers and the con- 
sultants. Examples of this type of problem 
would include— 

1. Technical design of series capacitor in- 
stallations. 

2. Characteristics of circuit breakers for 
high-speed reclosure operation, interruption 
of heavy fault currents encountered on the 
Administration’s system, and switching of 
low- and high-voltage shunt capacitor banks 
having high r.kv.-a. capacity. 

3. Design of bundle conductors for voltages 
in excess of 230 kilovolts, 

C. Problems which are not sufficiently fre- 
quent to warrant full-time staff members but 
which may be approached more economically 
in isolated cases by the use of outside au- 
thorities in a consultant capacity. Examples 
of such problems are 

1. Investigation of slide areas which may 
result in serious damage to transmission cir- 
cuits installed in these areas. 

2. Evaluation of earthquake hazards at 
various critical points on the transmission 
system. 

3. Study of submarine cable service, e. g., 
San Juan Islands, 


Then, if I may repeat what I said 
yesterday, the Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration is unique in this: That they 
each year have a certified public ac- 
countant, not in the Government, not 
someone who might have interest in their 
audit, to make a careful check of their 
books. If we have any certified public 
accountants on the floor, it might be 
well to remind the members of that pro- 
fession, that Arthur Anderson Co., of 
Chicago, which is supposed to be one of 
the outstanding accounting firms in the 
country, makes the annual audit for the 
Bonneville Power Administration. 

We hear Government agencies criti- 
cized because they do not make a proper 
audit of their books, especially if it is 
made by some interested Government 
agency. Here is a case where the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration is trying to 
run its business like any private busi- 
ness would be operated and have a certi- 
fied public accounting agency make a 
fair and impartial audit of their books. 
Certainly that is a reasonable use of 
these funds. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr, Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I 
yield. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Then do I un- 
derstand that this money is to be used 
to pay accountants and not to pay the 
engineers to which the gentleman al- 
luded a while ago? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Of 
course not; I do not say that at all; I 
am merely pointing out that a little over 
half of the funds have been used for this 
purpose. 
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Mr. REES of Kansas. This class of 
funds? 
Mr. JASON of Washington. That 
is right. 


Mr. REES of Kansas. The gentleman 
means, then, that we have to get outside 
accountants for $100 a day to catch up on 
a Government’s own bureau over there? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I ask 
my good friend from Kansas to be fair 
about this. This is a case where the 
Government is engaged in the business of 
marketing power, that deals with private 
and public concerns, The Government 
agencies are constantly being criticized 
for not keeping good books, for not using 
the sound, competent practices of pri- 
vate enterprise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Washington has expired, 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for seven additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Here 
is a case where Bonneville is trying to 
have an honest, fair, and decent account- 
ing job done to give the Congress of the 
United States a fair and impartial re- 
port of their business activities, and then 
we turn around and say they must not do 
that, they must not conduct their busi- 
ness as a private utility would but must 
do it in just the opposite way. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr, JACKSON of Washington. I 
yield. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I did not have 
in mind prohibiting their employment; 
what I was talking about was making 
the amount $50 a day. Surely you can 
find competent public accountants for 
$50 a day if you have to have somebody 
check up on your own Government. 
That is one agency checking against an- 
other; is it not? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. May 
I suggest to my good friend that the Bon- 
neville Power Administration is operat- 
ing a big business. Does the gentleman 
believe that General Electric or Westing- 
house can go out and hire certified public 
accountants for $50 a day and have a 
good audit of their books? Bear in mind 
that the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion receipts for the current year will be 
about $35,000,000. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. But you have 
auditors there now that you are paying 
$16,000 right in that agency. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Noone 
in the Bonneville Power Administration 
gets $16,000 a year. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. 
agency there are such men. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I 
should like to know the name of the 
individual who gets it, 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I mean in the 
Department of the Interior. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Let us 
be accurate. The gentleman is con- 
stantly saying there is no justification 
for thisitem. If the Members would just 
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turn to the hearings they would see the 
justification there. 

Mr.MANSFIELD. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, JACKSON of Washington. I yield 
to the gencleman from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I would like to 
bring out the fact that this $40,000 in ad- 
dition to hiring such experts as outstand- 
ing accountants and engineers to do a 
particuiar job also is to be used for the 
purchase of passenger automobiles cov- 
ering a four-State area, 12 of which shall 
be for replacement only. I think the 
sum is small indeed for the service 
rendered. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, JACKSON of Washington. I 
yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. How are the other ad- 
ministrative costs of the project paid 
for? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. This 
entire agency is operating on a reim- 
bursable basis. Every dime that we are 
spending on this project is paid back to 
the Government with interest and they 
are away ahead on the repayment sched- 
ule. They had a net profit last year of 
$12,000,000, allowing for amortization on 
the investment, for interest on the in- 
vestment, for depreciation and so forth. 

Mr. GROSS. Why are not the ac- 
countants paid for and charged to the 
administrative cost instead of being paid 
on a separate basis? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. There 
is no authority in law for the Bonneville 
Power Administration to pay the certi- 
fied public accountants unless we adopt 
the language as it is in the bill now. 
They have no legal authority to do it 
otherwise. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. In addition to the 
$12,000,000 which was returned to the 
Treasury of the United States last year 
the gentleman should also bring out that 
since the inception of this act years ago 
a total of $54,000,000 have been turned 
into the Treasury of the United States 
and that consisted of income derived 
from only two projects. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Yes; 
every dime this agency has spent will be 
repaid to the Government. 

Let me ask the Members just one ques- 
tion. Here is a large enterprise that is 
doing a job for both public and private 
interests. It is selling power from an 
investment of about a half billion dollars. 
If you were operating a large private 
business enterprise and you were on the 
board of directors and you said to the 
manager of the enterprise: “Well, I am 
sorry, we cannot allow you $100 a day to 
hire an engineer to do a difficult job on 
a transmission line,” you know you would 
be tying the hands of the manager so 
that he could not do a fair, decent job 
for that business enterprise. Out in the 
Northwest we are building some of the 
largest transmission lines that have ever 
been built in this country. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I 
yield to the gentleman from New Jersey. 
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Mr. AUCHINCZLOSS. I agree with the 
gentleman, I have had some experience 
in employing talent of this character and 
you cannot get such talent for less than 
$100 a day. It is a question whether you 
can get them for that. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I 
agree with the gentleman. Suppose they 
are building a new transmission line with 
a huge voltage, they have to call in ex- 
pert engineers. They cannot go out and 
get an engineer for $7,000 or $8,000 a year 
to do that work. They go to the large 
electric companies for their engineers. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. May I add that 
I am for economy as much as anybody 
in the House, but I do not think this is 
good economy. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I 
thank the gentleman for his observation. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I 
yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. I wish to commend 
the gentleman from New Jersey for his 
statement, with which I heartily agree. 
He has put his finger right on the pulse 
of this problem. Is it not the fact that 
the proposed amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Kansas would gnaw at 
efficiency and at the accuracy and relia- 
bility of figures on which the general 
public and the private utility companies 
depend when looking at the rate struc- 
tures in connection with a huge project 
such as the Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. The 
gentleman is right. I think the Congress 
should criticize this agency if it did not 
hire a private accounting firm to do a job 
of auditing. We talk about private en- 
terprise here morning noon and night, 
but when the Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration wants to hire outstanding private 
certified public accountants, such as Ar- 
thur Anderson & Co., then the Members 
want to come in here and criticize that 
agency. The Congress should have the 
opportunity of getting an impartial re- 
port from a private company. 

Mr. ROONEY. Is it not the fact that 
every dime of the money involved in the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Kansas concerns private enterprise 
and legitimate, high class professional 
people, such as accountants and engi- 
neers? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. The 
gentleman is exactly right, and if the 
books are not audited properly the rates 
may be changed, and a lot of private util- 
ities will be directly affected by an un- 
fair offer. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
if the gentleman will yield further, there 
is nothing in the bill that says who you 
are going to hire or the qualifications of 
the individuals who would come in for 
the $100 a day. This does not say who 
they are to be or their qualifications, 
There are no qualifications set up at all. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. If you 
were on the board of directors of a cor- 
poration, would you tell the manager, 
“Now, you have to hire this fellow with 
these qualifications” and tie him in a 
strait-jacket? 
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Mr. REES of Kansas. No, but I have 
seen the Government pay a good many 
thousands of dollars to individuals, not 
particularly because of their qualifica- 
tions, but because of other reasons. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Washington has expired. 

Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not want to use 
so much time, but I do want to say this: 
It seems to me that the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Kansas 
must proceed either on the theory that 
perhaps the Administrator is not going 
to be honest about this, or that he is 
going to be inefficient in some ways. If 
we take the attitude that he is going to 
try to be dishonest and use all the 
money regardless, or if we take the atti- 
tude that he is going to be inefficient 
about it, of course, that means the 
amendment does not go far enough. It 
means that they should rather make an 
attempt to remove the Administrator. 

I think we should remember that if 
We assume, as perhaps this amendment 
does, that the Administrator is going to 
try to use all of the money that is given 
to him, then this amendment means 
nothing, because he has a certain 
amount of money there. If he does not 
use that amount of money for these ex- 
perts, then—on the theory of this 
amendment that he is going to use the 
money anyway—he simply will then 
use it for other purposes. He has the 
power to do it. 

So the Administrator has this amount 
of money, and he can use it to run his 
agency. If you say to him, “You cannot 
pay these experts more than a certain 
amount,” then, going on the theory of 
this amendment, the Administrator is 
simply going to use it for other purposes, 
so that the money will be gone anyway. 

I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Kansas, Does your amendment have in 
mind the fact that the Administrator is 
going to try and use all the money that 
he has at his disposal? Do you believe 
that is what he hasin mind? Or do you 
have in mind the fact the Administrator 
is going to try to administer this eco- 
nomically, efficiently, and honestly? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I understand 
the general rule to be that when funds 
are allocated to an administrator as he 
sees fit to use in some way or other, they 
usually use it up before the end of the 
year. With reference to the gentleman’s 
question, I do not know how he is go- 
ing to use it. There is nothing in this 
bill that qualifies the individual. The 
gentleman from Ohio said a while ago 
that it might be used to try to help dis- 
cover manganese, or something like 
that. The other gentleman said they 
were going to use it for auditing books. 
Nobody knows what it is going to be used 
for. There is nothing in the bill that 
Says it is going to be used for one par- 
ticular purpose, but just to spend $100 
aday. Maybe I did not understand the 
gentleman’s question, 

Mr. FURCOLO. I would like to ask 
this question: Do you yourself think, and 
is it one of the bases of your amend- 
ment, that this Administrator is going 
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to try to use this money efficiently and 
honestly and economically, or is your 
amendment based on the fact that per- 
haps he may not, and for that reason 
you are trying to tie his hands? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I do not know 
about honesty, but I would like to have 
some of these men in Government look 
toward a little bit of economy as we go 


along. I should like to apply a little bit 


of that here. 

Mr. FURCOLO. Would you be willing 
to say that the Administrator is going to 
try to use this money to the best of his 
ability? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I hope so. 

Mr. FURCOLO. Then on that point 
you do not know, but you hope so. 

Mr. REES of Kansas, I do not charge 
him with dishonesty, no. I do not 
charge anybody with dishonesty. I just 
want to be fair, 

Mr. FURCOLO. Let me ask this ques- 
tion: Is the gentleman aware of the fact 
that even if his amendment carries and 
these experts are limited in their fees, 
that the Administrator can still use all 
the amount of money that is in the bill 
and can use it for other purposes? Is 
that so? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Yes, he has a 
big leeway. He can use this any way he 
wants to. If he is that kind of an ad- 
ministrator, of course he can use it. We 
understand that. He has a lot of lee- 
way to use this money. The gentleman 
knows it, and I know it, too. But I 
aan like to narrow this down a little 

it. 

Mr. FURCOLO. As far as the gentle- 
man’s amendment is concerned, as near 
as I can determine from what the 
gentleman has said, he agrees that if the 
Administrator does want to use all the 
money he can use it even if the gentle- 
man’s amendment carries. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. He can. I just 
hope he will not. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FURCOLO, I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I have 
listened to the argument of my good 
friend from Kansas that there is no way 
of knowing how he is going to use this 
money. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I do not know 
now. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. The 
gentleman’s logic is amazing, because he 
has offered an amendment to solve this 
problem by simply cutting the fee in half. 
Of course there is nothing in his amend- 
ment that sets any standard, yet he 
keeps repeating that we do not know 
what he is going to use it for. If the 
gentleman wants to correct that situa- 
tion, he certainly does not solve the 
problem by cutting it in two. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FURCOLO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. May I ask the com- 
mittee if this is not the fact, that pre- 
viously there has not been a limitation 
on funds for these experts at this point 
in the bill, but under the bill brought to 
you by this committee today there is a 
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limitation to the extent of $40,000, some- 
thing we have not had before. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. That helps 
some. We should cut it down a little. 

Mr. ROONEY. Does the gentleman 
qualify as an expert on whether the 
amount should be $20,000 or $40,000? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. No. 

Mr. ROONEY. I do not think his 
testimony the other day substantiated 
that. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I want to go 
back to the statute that stated in the 
first place that you can hire these in- 
dividuals at a rate per diem compared 
with the highest rate you can pay under 
civil service, which is between $43 and 
844 a day. So I made it an even $50. 

Mr. ROONEY. Does not the gentle- 
man think the best sort of experts, 
whether they be bookkeepers or engi- 
neers, should be employed in connection 
with these power projects? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Certainly I do. 

Mr. ROONEY. Thenitis not economy 
to limit them. 

Mr. FURCOLO. It seems to me what 
it all comes down to is this, that the 
gentleman’s amendment is not going to 
save one penny in this bill. If this 
Administrator is inefficient and dis- 
honest, it merely means he is going to 
use the money for other purposes, 

Mr. REES of Kansas. But it will save 
you from paying that extra $50 a day, 

Mr. FURCOLO. If this Administra- 
tor is not the type of man who is going 
to use this money to the best advantage, 
then he should not be in there in the 
beginning. : 

Mr. REES of Kansas. We all agree 
to that. 

Mr. FURCOLO. It seems to me if 
the amendment does not save any 
money, if you are going to put any faith 
or trust in this man you have to allow 
him to have the experts he wants. If 
you are not going to trust him for that, 
if you are not willing to trust him for a 
small amount like $40,000, he has no 
business in the world being in charge 
of a billion-dollar operation. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I think that is 
true. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FURCOLO. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Montana, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. May I point out, 
as the gentleman from New York al- 
ready has, that this committee has put 
a limitation on the amount which the 
Administrator can expend. I want to 
say for the record that he will not find 
a more able Administrator in any agency 
in the Government than the present 
Administrator of the Bonneville Power 
Administration, Dr. Raver. 

Mr. FURCOLO. The gentleman from 
Kansas himself, the author of the 
amendment, agrees that his amendment 
is not going to take one single penny 
out of the bill. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Not if you take 
advantage of it, but it ought to save 
$20,000. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not going to take 
the full 5 minutes to which I am entitled 
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because I do not think it is necessary to 
do so. We had this argument yesterday 
afternoon. 

There is not a man in this House who 
can say he is more conservative than I 
am in a reasonable and sensible degree. 
However, if we ever had hearings that 
were adequate, full, and complete on any 
item of the bill, it was on this item. 

Mr. Chairman, I have implicit confi- 
dence in Dr. Raver of the Bonneville 
Power Administration. He is a good 
man and he is an able man. This bill is 
written just like the bill we pass every 
year for the Corps of Army Engineers. 

I say it ought to stand just as it is 
written, and I say that, knowing it is the 
best thing to do for the country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas has expired. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it does not take a slide- 
rule expert to make some of the sub- 
tractions which it is necessary to make 
from the salary of a Member of Con- 
gress. A Member of Congress receives 
$12,500. He loses a big slice in taxes and 
another big slice in campaigning, as 
well as making contributions of many 
other kinds, and before he gets through 
his income is about $15 a day. For that 
reason, since we are supposed to be ex- 
perts in our field, it seems to me that 
$50 a day for some of the experts—and 
I say that in quotation marks—on these 
projects ought to be satisfactory. I 
have in mind a situation in my district 
where in up-State New York there was 
a certain commission created. They al- 
low those men $100 a day. They go 
around New York State harassing the 
poor farmers and threatening to take 
away their lands for the purpose of 
building flood-control dams to protect 
the city of Binghamton. Meanwhile 
they could very easily do what other 
people have outlined and protect several 
billion dollars’ worth of war plants by 
simply constructing flood walls along 
the Susquehanna River at the Triple 
Cities of Binghamton, Johnson City, and 
Endicott. They pay those commission- 
ers $100 a day. Today what do we have? 
They are calling an indignation meet- 
ing up in the Chenango Valley where 
the Chenango River comes down and 
meets the Susquehanna and there are 
thousands of property owners who are 
going to be deprived of their properties 
if these flood-control dams are con- 
structed. The dams have been ordered 
to be built by the so-called experts at 
$100 a day. 

I might say further that it has stirred 
up a hornet’s nest in my part of the 
country and these proposed flood-con- 
trol dams designed by the experts are 
the most unpopular works ever author- 
ized by any piece of legislation which 
ever came out of any committee of the 
Congress, And they are the result of 
the suggestions of experts and the advice 
of experts. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield. 

Mr, ROONEY. Does the gentleman 
mean by his remarks to infer that the 
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service of statesmen such as Henry Clay 
and Daniel Webster and Edwin Arthur 
Hall here in the House of Representa- 
tives could be measured in dollars and 
cents? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Fifteen 
dollars a day it comes to. It comes to $15 
a day and I for one cannot go along with 
the proposition to pay these so-called 
experts $100 a day when they come up 
into my district and attempt to ruin the 
farm lands of the people of my district. 

Mr, JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Does 
$15 a day include all the tangible and 
intangible deductions? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I can- 
not answer that. All I know is that $15 
a day is a pretty good amount for a 
Member of Congress to realize after 
some of the necessary outlays he has 
to make. 

Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? : 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield. 

Mr. FURCOLO. The country does 
not think there are any experts in the 
Congress. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. That 
may be true, but at the same time I 
think there are as many experts here 
in our field as there are in the field where 
they are planning to select men for these 
jobs that are going to be paid $100 a day 
unless we pass this Rees amendment. I 
would like to see the amendment pass. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. It 
might be interesting for the gentleman 
to know that New York State has quite 
a stake in this appropriation bill. New 
York State manufactures a great deal of 
the transmission material and genera- 
tors necessary for these projects. Per- 
haps some of the experts that they are 
going to hire may come from there—I do 
not know whether they will come from 
the Triple Cities area, however. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I will 
not have any part in the selection of 
those experts. As far as I am concerned, 
Iam not interested. I am against pay- 
ing them $100 a day. 

Mr. FURCOLO. If the experts are 
needed, which is apparently the situa- 
tion, you must either hire them by the 
day or hire them by the year, in which 
case you have to pay them a great deal 
more than if you hire them by the year. 
Certainly we do not want to get these 
men for $8,000 or $10,000 a year and 
then have them on the Federal payroll. 
In the long run, it is merely an attempt 
to keep them on a reasonable basis. 

Mr, EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Let us 
pass this Rees amendment and cut them 
down to $50 a day. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may have one additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY. I merely wish to make 
this observation: That the statesmanlike 
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services of the distinguished gentleman 
from New York [Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR 
HALL] are worth much more than $100 
a day to the people of the Triple Cities. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. I ap- 
preciate that, as long as the gentleman 
from the Triple Cities can get enough 
votes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. EDWIN 
ARTHUR HALL] has again expired. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the pending 
amendment may again be reported. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
again reported the amendment offered 
by Mr. Rees of Kansas. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. REES]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Rees of Kansas) 
there were—ayes 59, noes 64. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, WILIAMS of 
Mississippi: Page 6, line 6, strike out the 
word “sixteen” and insert the word “twelve.” 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, I am sure that every Member 
of the House feels, as I do, that under 
present conditions we should make cuts 
in Government expenditures wherever 
possible, insofar as those cuts will not 
materially affect adversely the operation 
of our Government. 

This amendment which I have offered 
might appear on first thought to be a bit 
picayunish, It is simply the first of sev- 
eral amendments I shall offer to place 
further limitations on the use of funds 
by the Bonneville power project to make 
purchases of passenger motor vehicles. 

My amendment would merely place a 
further limitation on the purchase of 
these vehicles to provide for replace- 
ments, but restrict purchases of addi- 
tional ones. This amendment will cut 
off four automobiles. As I say, it may 
appear picayunish, but when you con- 
sider that these automobiles cost an 
average of $2,500, that in addition we 
will have to pay $2,500 a year for the 
chauffeur to run the automobile, and 
when the cost of operating the automo- 
bile for a year is considered, it amounts 
to about $7,500 for each one of these 
automobiles. That is about what it will 
cost the Government per additional auto- 
mobile next year. 

I find in this bill six places where new 
automobiles are provided for over and 
above replacements, There are 122 new 
and additional automobiles provided for 
in this bill. If you multiply 122 by $7,500, 
you will see it will cost the Government 
to operate these additional automobiles 
almost a million dollars. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Knowing of the 
exceptionally good work the gentleman 
from Mississippi did as chairman of the 
subcommittee investigating overstaffing 
in the Government departments, he 
might be interested in knowing that the 
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Hoover Commission, in making a study 
of some of these very same problems, 
found that while we had a great many 
automobiles in the Government that 
were not authorized, they had more 
chauffeurs on the payroll in many de- 
partments than they had automobiles 
for the chauffeurs to drive. Perhaps the 
gentleman could do something also to 
limit the number of chauffeurs as well 
as the number of automobiles. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I wish 
we could do that. I thank the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I happened 
to look this subject up in the hearings. 
If the gentleman and the Members are 
interested I can inform them that in this 
Department now there are 4,650 auto- 
mobiles. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. And 
the committee bill would add to that 
number. I yield back the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the Bonneville Power 
Administration has a physical plant that 
was built and established at the cost of 
about half a billion dollars of United 
States taxpayers’ money. It is not un- 
reasonable in my estimation that an 
agency of that size should need 16 new 
automobiles. The gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi says we should cut it down by 4; 
he wants to cut it down to 12. I can 
tell you with respect to this, as I did 
with respect to other items, that if you 
want to cut them all out it would not 
mean anything to me in Ohio. If you 
want to give them only 12 new automo- 
biles, it will not mean anything to Ohio; 
but it does seem like very small business 
to treat a half-billion-dollar agency in 
this way. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KIRWAN, I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. The 
bill provides for 16 of which 12 shall be 
used for replacement only, My amend- 
ment just gives them the replacements 
and says they do not need the extra cars. 

Mr. KIRWAN. That is what I said; 
the gentleman wants to cut them by four. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I think 
it might be helpful to advise the Mem- 
bers of the situation with reference to 
automobiles for the Bonneville Power 
Administration. The Bureau of the 
Budget approved 22 new vehicles, 12 of 
the total to be for replacement only. The 
committee cut the 22 to 16 with 12 for 
replacement only. Now our good friend 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
SmitH] mentioned something about 5,000 
automobiles in the Department of the 
Interior—I am sure that is what he 
meant; he did not mean Bonneville 
Power. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. That is what 
I said, the Department. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. The 
gentleman said the Department. The 
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truth is that with reference to Bonne- 
ville Power Administration they have at 
the present time a total of 51 cars, all 
of the total being used—51 cars—in an 
area embracing Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho, and Montana, operating a busi- 
ness with a total investment of over half 
a billion dollars. It seems to me that is 
frugal management. 

Mr. KIRWAN. I thank the gentle- 
man for his observation. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. There 
are no chauffeurs in his set-up at all. 
They do their own driving. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Does any Member of 
the House know of any business in Amer- 
ica, any industry or utility, that is oper- 
ating a half billion dollar business, with 
a request for $68,000,000 to operate it, 
and they only have 51 automobiles? 

Mr, WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I am 
not attempting to take any automobiles 
away from them. I am trying to leave 
them with the same number they had 
last year. Does the gentleman think by 
giving them 55 automobiles instead of 
51 that he is going to relieve the short- 
age? Š 

Mr. KIRWAN. The Budget Bureau 
knows what they need. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. The 
Bonneville Power Administration has ex- 
panded tremendously in the last 2 or 3 
years and the expansion will be greater 
as time goes on. In order to take care 
of new transmission lines to the new 
dams that are coming in—we have one 
huge dam coming in in Oregon, the 
McNary Dam, and another in Montana, 
Hungry Horse Dam—they are building 
transmission lines to those dams. A 
small amount of this work has to be done 
by force account, This work is not con- 
tracting, it is expanding by the very 
nature of the enterprise. 

Mr. KIRWAN. If we were to cut out 
automobiles here in Washington where 
they can get streetcars or busses I would 
cast my vote for it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Can 
the gentleman tell us how many new 
automobiles were given the Secretary's 
office? 

Mr. KIRWAN. Where? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. 
in Washington. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. We 
did not give them any. 

Mr. KIRWAN. The Secretary's office 
has the biggest job it has ever had in the 
history of this Government. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. An- 
swering the gentleman’s question, may I 
say that the Secretary’s office did not 
get an automobile and did not ask for 
any. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr, Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, KIRWAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I do not think 
anyone objects to furnishing automobiles 
for field use where they are necessary. 
But the objections and the protests have 
been getting stronger and stronger in 
recent months due t9 the fact that every 
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sort of little employee in Washington has 
a Government automobile which could 
be transferred for field use. These Gov- 
ernment automobiles here in Washington 
are used to get the groceries, to drive 
friends to social parties, all contrary to 
law, but nothing is being done about it. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Maybe I will agree 
with the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I thought the 
gentleman would. 

Mr. KIRWAN. But I am arguing 
about four automobiles out in the field. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I suggest you 
transfer some of these Government cars 
that are being used illegally here in 
Washington out to the field and you will 
have plenty of automobiles to meet all 
proper needs there. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of the pending 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I realize it is a rather 
small thing to be talking about adding 
four automobiles, but, as the author of 
the amendment points out, this bill pro- 
vides not only for 122 additional auto- 
mobiles to be added to the 5,900 or more 
which they already have, but further 
on in the bill—this is speaking a little 
ahead—I call attention to another fea- 
ture which to me does not make sense. 
Section 102, page 36, states that the ap- 
propriations made in this act shall be 
available for the purchase of station 
wagons without such vehicles being con- 
sidered as passenger motor vehicles. 

How anyone could interpret that a 
station wagon is not a passenger vehicle, 
I do not know.. The fact of the matter 
is a station wagon today is one of the 
most dressed up forms of passenger 
transportation that we have. You will 
find Members of Congress driving sta- 
tion wagons in preference to what would 
ordinarily be termed passenger cars. I 
imagine that the committee was inter- 
preting that a station wagon was the 
old form of conveyance that was used 
as a carry-all, a utility car, and so forth, 
If they want to do that, I think we could 
change this wording to “carry-all” or to 
“panel truck with seats” or use some 
other wording. But if we are going to 
permit the Department to add 122 cars 
and also permit them to buy without any 
restriction at all any number of station 
wagons which might be a glorified form 
of sedan—I think some of them are 
called country squire cars—it would 
be a mistake. The fact of the matter is, 
any car that is used in Government busi- 
ness should be identified with more than 
the Government license to avoid this 
practice of using them as pleasure cars. 
I have no objection to any department 
having all the transportation that it 
needs. Like the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi, I do not like to seem picayunish 
about a small thing such as the four 
automobiles being involved here, but 
unless we start in and cut out some of 
these small things we are not going to 
be conscious of some of the larger ap- 
propriations that we have, and we can 
make a start by adopting the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. JONES of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I 
know the gentleman wants to be fair. 
The station wagons are used to haul 
men with their tools and equipment in 
the field. This is not any attempt to 
try to give some bureaucrat, so to speak, 
a fine station wagon to travel around in. 
This is to haul workmen and field serv- 
ic? parties in the field. The language 
is in the bill because of a ruling by the 
Comptroller General. The Comptroller 
General ruled that station wagons are, 
in effect, passenger vehicles and they 
require specific authorization in a bill. 
That is the reason for it. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Does not the 
gentleman think it would be better to 
put the words “carry-all” or “panel 
truck” in there rather than “station 
wagon,” because of the fact that today 
the station wagon has been dressed up 
and is a more expensive vehicle than 
the panel truck or the passenger car? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. The 
gentleman may be entirely right. When 
we get to that point we will see what we 
can do about it. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. 
will. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I want 
to make it clear that it is solely for the 
purpose of hauling the workmen out in 
the field, the Bureau of Reclamation 
and the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion and these other agencies, because 
they can haul a lot more men in that 
type of vehicle than any other type of 
automobile. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. But the 
carry-all will do the job completely and 
will not lend itself to being used as a 
pleasure car. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. WILLTANIs of Mis- 
sissippi) there were—ayes 94, noes 41. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

BUREAU or LAND MANAGEMENT 

MANAGEMENT OF LANDS AND RESOURCES 

For expenses necessary for protection, use, 
improvement, development, disposal, cadas- 
tral surveying, classification, and perform- 
ance of other functions, as authorized by 
law, in the management of lands and their 
resources under the jurisdiction of the Bu- 
reau of Land Management, $7,700,000: Pro- 
vided, That this appropriation may be ex- 
pended on a reimbursable basis for surveys 


of lands other than those under the juris- 
diction of the Bureau of Land Management. 


Mr. PICKETT, Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Pircxerr: On 
page 6, line 25, strike out “$7,700,000” and 
insert “$6,900,000.” 


Mr. PICKETT. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment seeks to reduce the sum al- 
lowed by the committee for this item in 
this bill from $7,700,000 to $6,900,000, a 
total cut of $800,000. 

The purposes for which the money is 
appropriated in this bill to the Bureau 
of Land Management are several. One is 
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the lease and disposal of lands and min- 
eral resources, and others are land classi- 
fication, grazing administration, forest 
management, cadastral surveys, soil and 
moisture conservation, Squaw Butte Ex- 
perimentation Station, fire suppression, 
and general administration. 

Each one of these items is increased 
in this bill over what the Bureau has 
been allotted for these items in the cur- 
rent fiscal year. As requests were pre- 
sented to the Bureau of the Budget, the 
Department requested a total of $8,850,- 
000 for the Bureau of Land Management. 
The committee cut out $1,000,000 for 
construction. They just would not al- 
low that at all. That left $7,850,000. 
Out of that the committee took $150,- 
000 for assorted minor items. My 
amendment, if adopted, would reduce 
the $7,700,000 by $800,000. 

What is the situation in regard to the 
request and the allocation by the com- 
mittee in this bill as compared to what 
is available for the current fiscal year? 
The committee allows $7,700,000. Avail- 
able for the current year is $6,927,810. 
Therefore, the committee allows an in- 
crease for 1952 of $782,190. 

I have long followed the policy that 
we in this Congress, when we go to au- 
thorize or appropriate money, ought to 
eliminate entirely the unnecessary items, 
we ought to reduce the desirable items 
as low as possible, and we ought to scru- 
tinize very carefully indeed those that 
are esSential before we legislate and ap- 
prove the projects that are submitted. 

Lest it be said, and it no doubt will be 
said, that some of the functions of this 
Bureau of Land Management are self- 
sustaining, that they have some connec- 
tion with the national defense, and I am 
not going to quarrel about that to any 
great extent, although I think it is in- 
direct rather than direct; but lest it be 
said the Bureau could not sustain that 
kind of a cut and carry on its operations, 
let us look at two items in the bill we 
have here. 

The committee bill includes $555,000 
for land classification. This means the 
classification of public domain lands to 
determine whether they are most suit- 
able for agriculture, grazing, forestry, 
or some other purpose, 

Also included in this item is $765,000 
for cadastral surveys. That is a survey 
of public-domain lands to establish 
township, section, and other legal land 
boundaries. 

I contend that the total of $1,320,000 
for those two items would fall in the 
unnecessary or unessential category; 
but let us say it does not go that far 
and that, therefore, we do not cut it all 
out. Let us say it falls in the desirable 
classification. Therefore, it falls within 
the category of items we can legitimately 
cut from this bill, and save a reasonable 
sum of money. By cutting here we can 
do a little something toward economy in 
these appropriations and in this Gov- 
ernment, and afford some modicum of 
relief, possibly, to the taxpayers, who 
are being called on to carry an ever- 
heavier burden from time to time. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PICKETT. I yield. 
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Mr. COLMER. If I understand the 
gist of the gentleman’s argument, it is 
simply this, that since we now owe $260,- 
000,000,000 and since we are going to be 
called upon to pay heavier taxes and 
even with the new tax bill it is estimated 
that we will be $10,000,000,000 in the red 
for this year, the gentleman thinks that 
under these conditions, as worth while 
as some of this work may be, it might be 
postponed to another day. 

Mr. PICKETT. I certainly do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. PICKETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak for an addi- 
tional 3 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PICKETT. I yield. 

Mr. JENSEN. Has the gentleman no- 
ticed that the committee saw fit to ap- 
propriate for soil and moisture conserva- 
tion some $304,150 above the 1951 
amount which was allotted for that pur- 
pose? 

Mr. PICKETT. I had noticed that. 

Mr. JENSEN. We are spending the 
large sum of a cent or a cent and a half 
an acre for soil and moisture conserva- 
tion on all our public lands, I am sure 
the gentleman will agree with me that 
more money should be spent for soil and 
moisture conservation on public lands 
because of the very fact that we need 
all kinds of vegetation on these lands in 
order to keep the soil where it belongs 
and keep it from running down into the 
streams and being piled up behind the 
dams that we are building and spending 
hundreds of millions of dollars on, I 
hope the gentleman will amend his 
amendment and exclude soil and mois- 
ture conservation. Will you do that? 

Mr. PICKETT. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa I am not ever going to 
quarrel with him about the essentialities 
of providing for necessary conservation 
of the natural resources of this country. 
But I do say that you have an item here 
of $7,700,000 which, according to the 
facts and figures available, is 10 percent 
more than what they have in the cur- 
rent fiscal year. This amendment is 
not a selective one reducing any par- 
ticular function of the several which 
the Bureau performs. I say that you can 
reduce all of it a little bit, if nothing 
else, by reduction of personnel, a better 
use of personnel, and a reorganization 
of the Bureau or by any other method 
that you want to. I am willing to leave 
it to the Bureau. But I point out here 
in this discussion that there are two 
things which are absolutely unessential 
and unnecessary under the stress and 
strain of present conditions, and they 
are land classification and cadastral sur- 
veys. If you took $1,320,000 allotted to 
those two items out of this bill you 
would not be injuring an essential func- 
tion of the Government. But you cer- 
tainly could take the whole 800,000 which 
I propose to cut by my amendment out 
of the two items which I have referred to, 
and you will not be doing any injury to 
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any essential function of the Govern- 
ment. 

Let the Department be selective about 
it and choose how they shall effect 
economies. 

Mr. JENSEN. I would like to hear the 
gentleman say that he hopes, if his 
amendment is adopted, that no part of 
the savings will be taken out of the soil 
and moisture conservation item. Will 
the gentleman say that? 

Mr. PICKETT. I will go this far with 
the gentleman, and say that I hope none 
of this money, if the amendment is 
adopted, will be taken out of the soil and 
moisture conservation item unless they 
find in that item that they are wasting 
some of the money which is being given 
to them. If they find that, and they 
might find it, they ought to cut out the 
waste. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. PICKETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for one 
additional minute, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, PICKETT. Mr. Chairman, in 
that connection the proposal to give a 
more than 10-percent increase in this 
bill, as compared to what it was for the 
current year, provides for an increase of 
98 employees. But they say that most 
of them will go to the grazing service. 
That is true, but it is 98 employees over 
what they now have. It would provide 
for an increase of 148 more employees 
than they had for the fiscal year 1950. 
That illustrates where your Government 
is growing—item by item, individual by 
individual, and year by year. If you do 
not put a stop to it somewhere you are 
going to have it so big that everybody 
will be on the Government payroll. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, last year this item in 
the bill was for $6,927,810. This year it 
is $7,700,000. Why the increase? The 
grazing fees were raised 30 percent and 
this brings in $572,000 alone. That 
much money comes back into the Treas- 
ury of the United States. After the 
grazing fees were raised it was only fair 
that the men who raised the cattle were 
entitled to more consideration. Are the 
people who pay these additional funds 
not entitled to protection? If they are, 
then more employees must be hired. 

I want to throw this challenge out to 
the West. It was my privilege to be in- 
vited to a luncheon on the Senate side 
earlier this year. I think there were 
three other Members of the House in- 
vited the purpose was to discuss the 
noxious weed. It was pointed out that 
this plant came over here from Russia 
and that it would cost $1,000,000,000 to 
kill it. It is at the present time sweep- 
ing over this country like prairie fire. 
One cattleman alone lost 1,200 sheep on 
one range. All we are spending is $7,- 
000,000, when they said it would take a 
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billion dollars to make a dent in com- 
batting this weed. Here we are asking 
for only $7,000,000. It has now reached 
as far east as Nebraska. It is showing up 
all over the country, and huge numbers 
of cattle and sheep have been destroyed 
by this weed. What have we got to stop 
it in this the greatest country in the 
world? Seven million dollars. There 
are 180,000,00 acres of your own land, 
land owned by you, and all we are spend- 
ing on that acreage is one-half cent per 
acre for soil conservation. There is no 
nation in the world that would not 
spend 10 times that amount to prevent 
starvation and famine on their own land. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I yield. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. With reference 
to the cadastral surveys mentioned by 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. PICK- 
ETT], I just happen to know a little about 
the problem which this appropriation 
refers to. The Oregon and California ad- 
ministration in the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement has to manage three and one- 
half million acres of timberland in the 
State of Oregon. It is necessary, in order 
to make a sale of timber and to manage 
an area properly, to have the land sur- 
veyed. A speciic problem came up last 
fall. A buyer of timber came to me and 
said he was not able to complete a deal 
on the necessary timber to keep his op- 
eration running because he could not get 
it surveyed. I took the problem up with 
the Oregon and California administra- 
tion and was informed that they had 
enough requests on file then to keep their 
existing survey personnel busy 80 years. 
They thought that about 80 years after 
that date they might be able to go ahead 
and survey the land. I cannot go into 
the merits of the gentleman’s amend- 
ment whether or not this cut can be 
made. All I can say in answer to his 
statement in regard to these cadastral 
surveys is that if we are going to manage 
this timberland acreage properly we must 
have the surveys. 

Mr. KIRWAN. I thank the gentle- 
man for his contribution. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. In 
that same connection the gentleman's 
amendment will have the effect of cut- 
ting the funds for fire suppression, in- 
volving the greatest stand of timber in 
the country in Oregon. It does not affect 
the State of Washington, but the State 
of Oregon has a great deal at stake, in 
preserving this valuable stand of timber. 

Mr. KIRWAN. I thank the gentle- 
man. As I said, it is only $1,000,000 more 
than we allowed last year, and $500,000 
of that goes for the enforcement of this 
Grazing Act. We had scientists from the 
West before our committee, and they 
stated it would take a billion dollars to 
kill the noxious weed now sweeping the 
country like a prairie fire. All we al- 
lowed was $500,000 to take care of it. If 
you choose to let it go, it is O. K. with 


me. The decision and the responsibility ` 


are yours. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired, 
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Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN, Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this morning the full 
Committee on Appropriations reported 
a bill calling for additional military ex- 
penditures during the fiscal year 1951 to 
the huge sum of $6,400,000,000. I think 
in view of the absolute necessity that 
faces us of finding that amount of money 
for the military, certainly we must do 
everything we possibly can toward sav- 
ing here and there in things which can 
well be put off for a few years without 
any bad effects upon our country. 

I think the gentleman from Texas is 
absolutely correct when he says that 
such items as land classification and 
also cadastral survey can be slowed up 
on now without harm. That is the kind 
of work that should be done in the future 
when plenty of manpower is available 
instead of taking our personnel away 
from the war effort. 

I hope that the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas will be 
adopted. Certainly it will be if we keep 
in mind the serious necessity of trying 
to find such an enormous sum as $6,400,- 
000,000 for national defense which was 
just reported out by my committee this 
morning. 

Worthy as many projects may be, it is 
our duty to evaluate the respective 
values. In this amendment there is no 
curtailment of activities affecting the 
lives and welfare of human beings. This 
sort of work should be put off to such 
time in the future when the need for all- 
out preparedness is not so necessary. 
Nondefense items must be thrown out 
of this budget. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment to the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. JENSEN to the 
amendment offered by Mr. PICKETT: Pro- 
vided, That this amendment shall not ap- 
ply to soil and moisture conservation.” 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I will 
accept the amendment. 

Mr.GRANGER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am somewhat re- 
sponsible, or I hope I am, for increasing 
the items in this bill as it affects the 
Department of Land Management. I 
have pleaded with the Bureau of Land 
Management and also with the Bureau 
of the Budget that this is one agency 
of the Government that has never had 
adequate appropriations. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRANGER. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I 
agree with the gentleman in his com- 
pliments of the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement, although I intend to support 
this amendment. I should like to say 
with all due respect to the Bureau of 
Land Management that the subcom- 
mittee of which I was chairman last 
year, whose duty it was to investigate 
overstaffing in the Government service, 
had nothing but compliments for the 
Bureau of Land Management for the 
efficient manner with which they man- 
aged their personnel problems, 


Mr. 
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Mr. GRANGER. I am glad to hear 
the gentleman say that, for that is ex- 
actly what I wanted to talk about. 

The reason I feel somewhat respon- 
sible for the amendment is the fact that 
for the last 2 or 3 years there has always 
been this controversy between the users 
of the public domain and the commit- 
tee as to the grazing fees. I was some- 
what instrumental in having the graz- 
ing fees raised; and as a result of that 
$500,000 has been brought into the 
Treasury. It would seem to me to be 
most unfair at this time after the Bureau 
itself and the users of the public domain 
had been willing to accept the Commit- 
tee’s recommendation. Now we turn 
around and say that because they have 
been willing to cooperate we are now 
going to cut this item in the budget. 

Further than that, every item referred 
to by the gentleman from Texas is tre- 
mendously important, more important 
now due to the war effort. I have had 
hundreds of letters from veterans who 
are trying to get homesteads. Many of 
these lands are not even surveyed and 
cannot be classified. It cannot be de- 
termined whether or not they are use- 
ful for that purpose until a survey is 
made. I have taken an interest in that 
item. I have tried to get adequate per- 
sonnel so that we might have the land 
surveyed and classified. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRANGER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Oregon. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. I believe the gen- 
tleman will agree that whatever fund 
the Bureau of Land Management does 
have should be allocated to the things 
that the gentleman has been mention- 
ing, like surveys, where they are vitally 
needed and where they will do the most 
good. If we are going to reduce ap- 
propriations the remaining funds shouid 
be applied in the most skillful and ad- 
vantageous way possible. 

Mr. GRANGER, Yes. I agree with 
the gentleman and that is the thing 
which is wrong with this amendment. 
It makes an over-all cut of $800,000, 
then it is left to the Bureau to deter- 
mine where the cut is to be made. That 
has never proven to be a satisfactory 
way of reducing an expenditure to the 
Government; that is, allow the depart- 
ment to allocate it where it thinks it 
is needed. I assure you there would 
likely not be any reduction in the ad- 
ministration of the act. It would come 
from services performed. 

Mr. PICKETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRANGER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. PICKETT. As I tried to indicate 
in my discussion of the amendment, the 
entire amount could come out of the 
$1,320,000 allocated for land surveys and 
cadastral surveys. Someone objects to 
that and says: We cannot cut that.“ 
Someone objects to a reduction of any- 
thing when you try to cut theirs, It 
could come out of those two items and 
do no injury to any other part of the 
program, 

Mr. GRANGER. I have worked close- 
ly with the gentleman in connection with 
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these things, in fire prevention and other 
worthy purposes, and he is an advocate 
of spending money for those purposes. 
Now he is offering an amendment that 
is absolutely contrary to what he has 
ever done before. 

Mr. PICKETT. If the gentleman will 
yield, I respectfully disagree with him. 
The gentleman does not have the time 
and I shall not take the time to debate 
that, but the gentleman’s statement is 
not entirely accurate. 

Mr. GRANGER. I want it to be ac- 
curate. I will see the gentleman and 
we will make it accurate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Utah has expired. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to withdraw the 
amendment I have offered. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment to the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. JENSEN to the 
amendment offered by Mr. PICKETT: Insert 

* “of which $1,200,000 shall be used for soil 
and moisture conservation.” 


Mr. KIRWAN. We will accept the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Jensen] to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. PICKETT]. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. PICKETT] as amended, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

RANGE IMPROVEMENTS 

For construction, purchase, and mainte- 
nance of range improvements pursuant to 
the provisions of sections 3 and 10 of the 
act of June 28, 1934, as amended (43 U. S. C. 
315), sums equal to the aggregate of all 
moneys received, during the current fiscal 
year, as range improvement fees under sec- 
tion 3 of said act and of 25 percent of all 
moneys received, during the current fiscal 


year, under section 15 of said act, to remain 
available until expended. 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to discuss an ac- 
tion taken by the subcommittee which 
seems to me was inadvisable. During 
the debate on this bill and other appro- 
priation bills we have repeatedly stricken 
out, by points of order, legislation on ap- 
propriation bills. The committee action 
I speak of now is not legislation in this 
appropriation bill. It is an indirect bit 
of legislation. Irefer to the statement of 
the committee on page 5 of the report 
wherein it discusses the elimination of 
the item of $1,000,000 for construction in 
the Bureau of Land Management budget, 
the construction being for the building of 
access roads in the Oregon and California 
area, most of which land lies in the State 
of Oregon. What the committee says in 
that paragraph is this: 

While not denying the merit of such roads, 
the committee has rejected this estimate. 
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The committee was willing to provide funds 
for the initiation of an access road 

in prior years on the assumption that the 
legislation relating to the distribution of re- 
ceipts from the sale of timber would be 
modified. 

Later on in the same paragraph it 
Says: 

The committee will be unwilling to pro- 
vide for capital expenditures of this nature 
unless and until substantial adjustments are 
made regarding the distribution of receipts 
of timber sales from the Oregon and Cali- 
fornia and Coos Bay grant lands. 


That would seem to me a method used 
by the Committee on Appropriations to 
compel legislative action which must 
come through the Committee on Public 
Lands. The Committee on Public Lands 
has had this matter under consideration 
for years. I was a Member of that com- 
mittee for one term of Congress and I 
know we discussed it then. We have 
been trying to work out the matter of 
distribution of payments to the counties 
involved in these land grants, but for 
the Committee on Appropriations to 
come in and at this point stop the road 
construction program which is necessary 
for the removal and the harvesting of 
timber needed in our present mobiliza- 
tion effort, to eliminate that appropria- 
tion at this time merely because it does 
not like the existing law with reference 
to the Oregon and California grant, I 
think is not only unfair, but I think it is 
unwise. I think it is a mistake to get at 
a problem of that kind in such an indi- 
rect way. This is said without reference 
to how much should be included for an 
appropriation. I just object to this 
method of doing it. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. NORRELL. Would the gentleman 
kindly tell the House how much money 
from the sale of the timber owned by 
the United States Government, the 
property of the taxpayers, goes into the 
Treasury of the United States, and how 
much goes out as a gift or donation? 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. I will try and give 
the gentleman the figures that he indi- 
cates. Since 1938 down to 1950 the aver- 
age payment to the counties has been 
$916,000 a year. May I point out to the 
gentleman that this land is now con- 
servatively valued in the neighborhood 
of $500,000,000. If it were on the tax 
rolls I think we would be collecting in the 
Same area rather more than $1,000,000 
per year in taxes, so I do not think the 
present situation is too out of line. 

Mr. NORRELL. The truth is though, 
is it not, that although this timber is 
owned by the Government, little, if any 
of the money derived from the sale goes 
into the Treasury of the United States, 
and not only do we donate the entire 
purchase of the timber but the Govern- 
ment has heretofore been constructing 
access roads to get it out of there, and 
we ought not to construct roads at enor- 
mous expense in order to give the money 
away to somebody else. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. I must correct 
the gentleman. He is almost totally 
wrong in that statement. The land 
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originally was on the tax rolls of the 
State of Oregon. It was repossessed by 
the United States Government in 1916. 
The Government at that time paid out 
a total of $5,673,000 for the land. The 
gentleman stated that the Government 
was not receiving any money. That is 
not true. The Government has received 
to date $8,105,000 from the land, which 
should never actually have been back in 
the hands of the United States Govern- 
ment at all. It should have been on the 
tax rolls of the counties of the State of 
Oregon. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. First 
let me say to the gentleman that the 
committee certainly did not engage in 
legislating on this item. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. I think it actu- 
ally had that effect, if I may say so. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. If I 
may finish my statement, the statement 
in the committee report merely gives the 
reason why the funds were denied. 

The committee wanted to be fair about 
this and tried to do the right thing. If 
the House is interested in economy I 
think it should be advised of the record 


-in the hearings in connection with the 


disposition of funds from the sale of the 
Federal timber in this area. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. The committee 
did an excellent job in the hearings and 
in the complete statement of the sub- 
ject that is contained in the volume of 
the hearings on this bill. I think it is 
a very constructive piece of work. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. We 
tried to get the facts. The House should 
be advised that we are in the situation 
where practically all of the proceeds 
from the sale of the timber go to the 
State of Oregon. Uncle Sam has the job 
of administering this great resource but 
gets hardly anything out of it. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. I must correct 
the gentleman on that, because the very 
book he is reading from does not bear 
it out. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. That 
statement stands, and the record bears 
it out. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. No, it cannot 
bear it out, because by law at the present 
time the counties in the State of Oregon 
cannot receive more than 50 percent. 
Then there is a 25 percent that goes into 
the repayment of a debt previously con- 
tracted in lieu of taxes to the State. The 
Federal Government receives 25 percent. 
Nothing can change that. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Then 
there is another 25 percent, which brings 
it up to 100 percent, for administration. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. The. gentleman 
clearly does not understand this matter. 
The facts are as I have just given them. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. We 
want to be fair and get all the facts. 
The committee went to great lengths 
to make a complete study. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. You have the 
facts correct in the hearings statement, 
I will say that. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. If the 
gentleman will refer to page 208 of part 
1 of the hearings, he will see that I asked 
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Mr. Clawson, the Director of the Bureau 
of Land Management, some questions in 
connection with this matter. At one 
point in the middle of that page I said, 
“Tt has been about 15 or 16 percent of 
the amount, not 25 percent?” 

That is referring, I believe, to the ad- 
ministrative expense. 

Mr. CLawson. That is correct—I do not 
know the exact figure. 

Mr. Jackson. That is what we have been 
appropriating? 

Mr. CLawsox. That is what was appro- 
priated I believe last year. 

Mr. Jackson. When you sell $1,000,000 
worth of timber, $910,000 goes to the coun- 
ties and $90,000 to the Federal Government? 

Mr. Cuawson. No; $750,000 will go to the 
counties, and whatever you appropriate—— 

Mr. Jacxson. I mean, the Government gets 
net how much? 

Mr. CLrawson. The net to the Government 
will be very low. 

Mr. JacKsoN. It will run about 9 percent? 

Mr. CLAwson. Yes. 


We are gradually approaching a point 
where the State of Oregon will get the 
entire proceeds of the sale. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. No. Let me cor- 
rect the gentleman once more. The col- 
loquy with Mr. Clawson is a statement 
that is technically accurate, but the law 
provides that 25 percent goes to the Fed- 
eral Government, then you appropriate 
the administrative costs. You do that 
with the Forest Service and you do it 
with the Grazing Service. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I 
know, but the Government gets net 
practically nothing out of this. At the 
present time it is around 9 percent. As 
administrative costs go up and it reaches 
the full 25 percent, the Government will 
not get a dime out of it. We do not have 
that in connection with the Forest Serv- 
ice timber. It is a very unfair situation. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Consider this, if 
the gentleman from Washington will, 
this land which we are now discussing 
represents 30 miles on each side of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad from the Cali- 
fornia State line to the Washington 
State line. It is some of the best and 
most valuable land in the State of Ore- 
gon. 

The State of Oregon presently is 52 
percent owned by the Government of the 
United States. It has been clearly re- 
vealed in the hearings time and time 
again that the State of Oregon, with 
this land taken right out of the heart of 


it, certainly is entitled to reimburse- . 


ment from the proceeds from that land. 


That is the situation. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Of 
course I think the gentleman is aware 
of the fact that the timber or the land 
which was revested from the railroads, 
the title reverting to the Federal Govern- 
ment under the provisions of the law, 
has been more beneficial to the State of 
Oregon under this arrangement than it 
would have been had the railroad con- 
tinued to own it because all of their back 
taxes have been paid. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Of course, as the 
gentleman knows, had the railroad con- 
tinued to own the land and had it gone 
into private hands it would undoubtedly 
have been developed and been taxed and 
we would be receiving a million dol- 
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lars a year or more in taxes instead of 
$900,000. And the situation in the State 
of Oregon would be infinitely better re- 
gardless of the statement that the Gov- 
ernment does not get anything out of it. 
Tho situation in Oregon would be better 
if these lands had never been revested 
in the Government of the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oregon has expired. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
two additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JACKEON of Washington. May 
I say to the gentleman from Oregon I 
certainly want to be fair about this, too, 
I am trying to be absolutely impartial. 
Looking at the record it is quite obvious 
that the existing basic law must be cor- 
rected. 

Mr. ZLLSWORTH. I agree on that 
point. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. The 
gentleman agrees on that point. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. I agree that with 
the coming into being of the final 25 per- 
cent payment which has not yet been 
made, the counties are now receiving 
only 50 percent, I feel certain there 
should be a modification. I find no ob- 
jection to the gentleman's point of view 
that there should be legislation on this 
matter. Bills for this purpose will be 
introduced during this session. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. That 
is the point—how can the committee, 
acting in the interest of the entire coun- 
try, appropriate money for the manage- 
ment of resources where all of the pro- 
ceeds will be going to the State of Oregon 
and nothing to Uncle Sam? I just can- 
not follow that logic. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. I have to remind 
the gentleman, who is a member of the 
Committee on Appropriations, that it is 
only the Committee on Appropriations’ 
function to determine whether or not 
the funds requested for the program in- 
volved should be allowed. I do not think 
tre Committee on Appropriations has 
any right in the world to set up this 
threat and shake their fist at the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands, 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Do 
you mean that the Committee on Appro- 
priations cannot deny funds and give the 
reasons for it? : 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Oh, yes, you can. 
I am saying that you have. There is no 
question about that. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. We 
are being fair. We simply gave the rea- 
son why the funds were denied. The 
ccmmittee has authority to exercise its 
discretion in these matters. 


he and every other Member of the House 


has the right to present to the Commit- — 


tee on Public Lands legislation on this 
subject and hearings will be held. I, my- 


self, have been endeavoring to work out 
= some of those bombers and fighter planes 
for which the Congress has appropriated 
think the answer of the committee would 


such a bill for the last 2 years. 
Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I 


be to bring about some legislation. 
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Mr. ELLSWORTH. I would like to 
make one more point with reference to 
the values involved here. Every section 
of this land under discussion is sur- 
rounded on all four sides by privately 
owned land. The grant is in a checker- 
board. The counties of the State of Ore- 
gon have to furnish all of the necessary 
civil administration for this property. 
The counties are certainly entitled to 
funds received from the sale of timber. 
I will say finally to the gentleman from 
Washington that legislation will be pre- 
pared and introduced, but I still do not 
like this method of shaking the fist at 
the Committee on Public Lands and the 
State of Oregon and saying, “You have 
to do something.” It is going to be done. 
There is no question about that, but the 
problem is not a simple one. Some litte 
time will be required to perfect the 
necessary legislation. Meanwhile the 
access road program which the commit- 
tee has thus killed should, in the na- 
tional interest, be continued. In fact 
ec report of the committee agrees to 

at. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the pro 
forma amendment, and I ask unanimous 
consent to revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, while these gentlemen from 
the Northwest seem to be arguing about 
how we should spend dollars and how 
we can best conserve our natural re- 
sources, it occurred to me that perhaps 
we should give some thought to how we 
can conserve our manpower, the youth 
of our land, the fathers of future genera- 
tions. They are of more importance than 
either our dollars or our materials. But 
a Truman tells them to fight; then an 
Acheson adopts a policy under which 
some die without a chance to strike back. 

In the State of Michigan we have laws 
which define murder, manslaughter, 
negligent homicide, and other killings 
where people’s lives are taken. 

I was wondering if there is any moral 
or Federal law that would punish those 
who, in positions of authority, cause 
other people to die. 

On the 26th day of June, last, the 
President ordered our men in Korea to 
oppose the aggressors. The Congress 
later said that the Chinese were also ag- 
gressors, and that our men must fight 
the Chinese. I get from the papers that 
MacArthur and the men who were fight- 
ing under him undertook that job and 
they were doing the very best they could 
to oppose the North Koreans and the 
Communists who were coming down 


= through China, and to carry out Mr. 
Mr. ELLSWORTH. May I point out 
to the gentleman from Washington that 


Truman's orders. They fought; some 
10,000 died. More than 10,000 are miss- 


ing. Other thousands are casualties and 


the end is not yet. 

Engaged in that job which had been 
given him by the President, MacArthur 
suggested that it might be well if we used 


so Many millions and billions of dollars, 
some of which were available over there. 
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Planes which had they been used would 
have minimized our losses. But Britain 
through its mouthpiece Acheson said 
“No,” and our men continued to die. 

If I understand correctly, what Mac- 
Arthur wanted to do was what every 
military man who was ever charged with 
winning a war would insist upon doing— 
using the forces at his command in a 
manner which would be most destructive 
to the enemy. But again pro-British 
Acheson said “No.” Men continued to 
die. 

General MacArthur wanted to send 
our bombers and fighters across the line, 
perhaps over into Manchuria, destroy 
some of the enemy’s bases, munition 
dumps, air fields, and communication 
lines. But again Britain, thinking of her 
trade dollars, through her spokesman 
said “No.” Men, American men, died. 

Memory tells me that in World War 
TI in Germany one of the contributing 
factors, perhaps the most important, to 
the winning of the war was the destruc- 
tion of the submarine bases and the air 
fields back of the German lines by our 
Air Force, the support given our foot sol- 
diers by the bombing and destruction of 
Hitler’s crack Panzer divisions, the blast- 
ing of the enemy’s communication lines. 

Now, what is the use of fighting a war 
if the implements of war at hand cannot 
be used? Is there any sense in ordering 
a general to use his troops to win a battle 
and then taking from him perhaps one of 
the most effective weapons at his com- 
mand? 

Because, to protect his men, aid in 
winning a war, General MacArthur’s 
suggestion was counter to the wishes of 
a power-mad, British-loving Acheson. 
MacArthur was fired. Americans fight- 
ing in a Truman war are dying. 

Beyond question, men died, other men 
will continue to die, because, as many 
say, the general’s hands were tied. Be- 
cause he was refused permission to use 
back of a certain line the forces at his 
command. . 

There would be just as much sense 
a man trying to win a prize fight under 
a rule which permitted him to go up to 
a certain line and sock the other fellow. 

To me the Acheson-Truman policy 
does not make sense. 

If we had a Federal law like we have 
in Michigan, which punishes a man who 
recklessly causes another’s death, this 
man Acheson, who seems to be run- 
ning the war, could escape conviction if 
brought to trial on the charge he had 
by his conduct needlessly caused the 
death of our men who fought under 
MacArthur, who are fighting under Ridg- 
way. Now I do not charge that Acheson 
is a Communist; I know of no evidence 
that he is a Communist. But I do say 
this, that the things that man has done 
and is doing, the policies he has advo- 
cated, and now advises not only have 
been pro-British, but the record will 
show, have aided the Communists. 
Why keep him and fire MacArthur? 
Acheson’s policies have favored the 
Communists; MacArthur has fought 
them. Why keep Acheson? 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr, Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. Will the gentle- 
man yield for a parliamentary inquiry? 
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Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. If I may 
have one more minute. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
one additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BAILEY. Is there any way un- 
der the rules that the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Horr MAN] can explain to 
the gallery and the high-school classes 
now in the gallery how he can change 
the procedure so suddenly? I am afraid 
it is confusing to our visitors, 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I am not 
changing the procedure. Students in 
the gallery. My remarks are addressed 
to the House, not to those in the gal- 
lery. The gentleman knows I cannot 
talk to the gallery? I do not need to do 
that; I can get my information to them 
by news letters and press releases, and 
I do not have to frank them out either. 
The situation may give amusement to 
the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
Battey]. To me the youth of our land 
are more important than our dollars. 
We wasted our dollars on the Marshall 
plan. Now we waste the blood of our 
young men on the Acheson-Marshall in- 
ternational plan. 

I will say to the gentlemen on the 
other side of the aisle or anybody who 
cares to listen that while we have been 
talking about the conservation of nat- 
ural resources, I am talking about the 
conservation of the youth of the land 
who today are dying in a war which they 
are prohibited by the orders of the Pres- 
ident—and I do not blame him because 
I think he is under the thumb of this 
man Acheson—they are prevented from 
winning that war in the shortest possi- 
ble time with the least loss of life by the 
policy of an Acheson—and more about 
him tomorrow. 

I hope that somebody on the majority 
side will tell me and those who are inter- 
ested in our people’s welfare and the 
security of the Republic just what it is— 
and I have asked this before—just what 
it is that the soldiers in Korea must do, 
which having done, the war has been 
won, peace has been established, and 
they can come home, Now, tell the peo- 
ple who are paying for and fighting this 
war. Neither Acheson, the President, 
nor anybody else has ever answered that 
question. But the war goes on and day 
and night our men are dying in Korea. 
Why not tell them what it is all about? 

And why is a great, patriotic general 
fired while a British-loving, Communist- 
serving Secretary of State speaking for 
America directs a war? 

Fire Acheson, the American people are 
demanding. 

By unanimous consent, the pro forma 
amendments were withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resources management: For expenses nec- 
essary for management, development, im- 
provement, and protection of resources and 
appurtenant facilities under the jurisdiction 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, including 
payment of irrigation assessments and 
charges; acquisition of water rights; con- 
ducting agricultural experiments and dem- 
onstrations; furnishing plants or seed to In- 
dians; advances for Indian industrial and 
business enterprises; payment of expenses of 
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Indian fairs, including premiums for ex- 
hibits; and development of Indian arts and 
crafts as authorized by law (25 U. S. C. 305), 
including expenses of exhibits; $11,400,000. 


Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word for the 
purpose of asking the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Kirwan], chairman of the 
committee, a few questions. I wish to 
inquire about the appropriation for the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. I notice that 
the appropriation is in one lump sum, 
broken down into a few major items. 
That is correct, is it not? 

Mr. KIRWAN. That is correct, yes. 

Mr. SCHWABE. And no attempt was 
made in the bill or in the report to di- 
vide the sum to show what individual 
projects were included such as indi- 
vidual schools, individual reservations, 
individual hospitals, and the like. That 
is correct, is it not? 

Mr. KIRWAN. That is correct. 

Mr. SCHWABE. May I ask why the 
change was made to the lump-sum 
method in this bill rather than tying it 
down to the individual projects? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I think it was the best 
judgment of the committee that we 
should let the man in charge of the in- 
dividual bureau run Indian affairs as 
he saw fit. The committee was satisfied 
that whereas when we send millions of 
dollars to Europe and other places we 
do not tell them that they must use this 
money for this, that, and the other spe- 
cific thing; that likewise in the matter 
of the Indian Bureau we should let the 
head of that agency use a little Ameri- 
canism, use his own personal judgment 
as to where he spends the money. He 
knows something about the needs of the 
Indians. 

Mr. SCHWABE. May I ask the gen- 
tleman if it is not a fact that the present 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, to whom 
the chairman has just referred, has been 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs only 
since May of 1950? That is the total 
length of time he has been identified 
with the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

Mr. KIRWAN. But he has 5,000 peo- 
ple working under him 

Mr. SCHWABE. My statement is cor- 
rect, is it not? 

Mr. KIRWAN. That is correct; but he 
has 5,000 people working under him who 
have been there for years. So they 
know something about what it is all 
about. Take a child out of the second or 
third grade in school and put him out 
on an Indian reservation and let him 
take one look at what we have done to 
them. We cannot do much more to them 
than what we have done through the 
past 75 years. 

Mr. SCHWABE. Or more. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Or more; yes. 

Mr. SCHWABE. As a matter of fact, 
he has, according to the hearings as 
shown at page 245, a total of 13,127 em- 
ployees in the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
And may I ask the gentleman now if 
whether in an investigation made under 
this very bill whether or not other dis- 
trict offices such, for instance, as I have 
reference to as the district office that was 
formerly established and in operation 
for a while at Oklahoma City, Okla., 
which was the object of criticism and 
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objected to by every member of the 
Oklahoma delegation in both Houses of 
the Congress, will be reestablished un- 
der the provisions of this bill? Or can 
the chairman tell me? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I would not know un- 
til I saw the workings next year whether 
they will or will not. 

Mr. SCHWABE. Is it not a fact that 
information has already gone out that 
this super-duper office will likely be re- 
established again? In that connection 
I have here a letter from a prominent 
attorney at Miami, Okla., who, by the 
way, is a Democrat, and from others, 
Democrats and Republicans. We try to 
look at this thing down there from the 
standpoint of the Indians and what is 
best for them. We found that the dis- 
trict office which was abolished in the 
Eightieth Congress at the request of all 
of the Members of Congress from Okla- 
homa was a detriment to the service 
rather than a benefit. The letter to 
which I have referred says: 

We have noticed recent press releases to 
the effect that the Government contem- 
plates establishing one large central Indian 
agency at Oklahoma City. It is our under- 
standing that this agency will serve the en- 
tire State of Oklahoma and the present ex- 
isting agencies would be abolished. 


Mr. Chairman, we found out, I think 
conclusively, in our hearings, in which 
the gentleman participated, that the 
g-eatest service that could be rendered 
the Indians was at. the lower level, the 
service level, not here in Washington, 
nor in a super-duper district office, as 
they call them, sometimes known as 
regional offices. We are afraid that it 
may be reestablished there and I wanted 
to ask the chairman of the committee if 
the committee considered that at all or 
could give us any light on the subject. 

Mr. KIRWAN. I would not know 
whether they will be able to do what the 
gentleman is talking about or not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KIRWAN. It is about 80 years 
now since. this superior race, that is 
what we call ourselves, the white race 
of America, took this country away from 
the original owners and stuck them out 
on reservations as they are called, most- 
ly out on stone and rock, where there 
was no water. We said to them: “If you 
go there peacefully without any quar- 
rel,” and they entered into 400 contracts 
and agreements with the Indians, “we 
will provide a school for every 35 chil- 
dren and a school teacher.” Eighty-five 
years after that we have 17,000 out of 
23,000 Navajo Indians who have never 
put their foot in school, We have them 
out on a desert where there is noth- 
ing but sand. We do not provide water 
for them or any way to get water to 
them. Instead of being called Indians 
they should be called camels because 
they can go 8 days without water. 
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There is no hospital on the Papago In- 
dian Reservation. There is a stretch of 
90 milles out there without a hospital, 
There is not a Member of this House 
who would not jump up in horror if 
some concentration camp over in Europe 
did not have a doctor a half a dozen 
nurses within a very small enclosure. 

You are not going to do much for 
them in this bill. You will appropriate 
to put on 500 people so the Indians will 
have somebody to complain to, but as 
for doing anything for them, you, I nor 
any Member of this House will not do a 
thing because we have not done a thing 
for them in 85 years and I know we are 
not going to start now. 

Mr. SCHWABE. May I suggest that 
I agree with the gentleman as to his 
general remarks and I am sure we are 
all in sympathy with those remarks, 
We should have done more than we 
have. His remarks exactly agree with 
my views that it is a shame and a dis- 
grace the way the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs has handled this situation with 
the tolerance of Congress. That is borne 
out by the report of this subcommittee, 
and I read from page 8 of the report on 
the bill now being considered: 

A report by the committee's investigative 
staff indicated that there are deficiencies 
both in the organizational structure of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs and with respect 
to certain undesirable practices which ap- 
parently have not been adequately con- 
trolled.. The Commissioner has indicated 
his desire to utilize the information de- 
veloped in the investigative report and to 
take necessary corrective action. The com- 
mittee urges him to do so, thoroughly and 
promptly. 


Then let me quote a statement or two 
from the report on Indian hospitals to 
which the chairman has just referred. 

From the investigative staff report on 
page 243 of the hearings I quote this 
language, which was read in the hearings 
by the gentleman from Iowa, Congress- 
man JENSEN: 

It was found that Indian hospitals are 
being located in some areas where there are 
adequate State or local facilities available. 
For instance, an Indian hospital is main- 
tained near Yuma, Ariz, The average daily 
cost per patient exceeds $24 per day. Staff 
inquiry revealed that adequate hospital 
facilities are available in a local hospital 
only 6 miles distant from the Indian hospital 
and that the per patient day cost is approxi- 
mately $14. Discussions with officials of this 
hospital revealed that BIA representatives 
have never discussed with them the possi- 
bility of perfecting arrangements for the 
treatment of Indian patients. 


Then on page 44, reading from the 
committee’s own investigative staff re- 
port: 

The Bureau should delegate to the area 
level adequate authority to efficiently ad- 
minister all phases of personnel manage- 
ment. 


Then it goes on to say: 


Complete revision of accounting proce- 
dures both at Washington headquarters and 
in the field is urgently needed. 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, where did the 
gentleman say that hospital was located? 

Mr. SCHWABE. Yuma, Ariz. 
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Mr. KIRWAN. Why did not the 
gentleman that turned in that report 
turn it in to the Kefauver committee? 
That is a racket. 

Mr. SCHWABE. They turned it in to 
the gentleman’s committee. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Oh, no. The gentle- 
man asked for an investigation. But, I 
am not saying that I believe what that 
man said. If it is the truth, it does not 
belong to us; it belongs before the Ke- 
fauver committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for three 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. SCHWABE. Mr. Chairman, as- 
sembled here at this time in the consid- 
eration of this bill there are instances 
after instances that may be read from 
this committee report which was gotten 
out by the investigative staf of this sub- 
committee; an investigative staff that I 
never saw or have anything to do with. 
I did not know anything about the re- 
port until I found it here. 

For instance, on page 248 of the 
printed hearings there is an excerpt 
which reads: 


The area office 


That is one of these superduper offices, 
I think— 
is staffed with an attorney-adviser. The 
area director admits he has no need for an 
attorney. The offices of the United States 
district attorney are adjacent to the BIA 
Offices, nd he can and does use this office 
Wuen legal assistance is necessary. 


Then the report goes on and on, and 
then they speak of the Navajos on page 
249 where there appears this line from 
the staff investigative force of this In- 
terior Subcommittee: 

On the Navajo there are eight schools 
which are not being used at present. 


Then on page 250 there is an excerpt 
from the report which reads a: follows: 


The total cost will be approximately 
$6,000,000, or about $8,500 per pupil. 


That relates to the Shiprock School. 

The buildings which have been completed 
were visited and the criticism voiced by sev- 
eral people that they are extravagant beyond 
all necessity appears fully warranted— 


And so on. Mr. Chairman, the whole 
story is simply this: 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs has been 
a stench in the nostrils of this Govern- 
ment for many years. That is the rea- 
son, as the chairman points out, why the 
Indians have not had the service to which 
they were entitled and for which we have 
appropriat2d so lavishly. 

There are two or three tribes, includ- 
ing the Osage Tribe of Oklahoma and 
the Klamath Tribe of Oregon, whose 
funds are appropriated for the operation 
of their own agencies and activities. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. KIRWAN. Yes. 

Mr. SCHWABE. There is nothing in 
this report or this bill to indicate how 
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much was appropriated out of their own 
funds? 

Mr. FIRWAN. No. 

I wish the gentleman would answer 
this question. 

Mr. SCHWABE, I will try to. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Will the gentleman 
try to have somebody on that side offer 
an amendment providing $100,000,000 to 
be spent on the real American, the only 
American, that we now have stuck out 
on the desert, if we want to prove that 
we were worthy to come into this 
country? 

I have said this before but one time 
when the Indian question was up and 
it was being said that they should have 
done this or should have done that, a 
former Representative from Oklahoma, 
Mr. Carter, a full-blooded Indian, said, 
“Yes, I said we made mistakes, but the 
greatest mistake we made was when we 
let a white man put a foot in this coun- 
try.” So if you on that side want to do 
something, offer an amendment to pro- 
vide $100,000,000, and even that will only 
be making a dent in what should be done. 

Mr. SCHWABE. It might be done, 
and perhaps unanimously, if the Mem- 
bers of this Congress, including myself, 
and I think the chairman, had confi- 
dence in the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
The present Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs apparently did not know any- 
thing ab ut any of the things he was 
questioned on which were expressed in 
the committee’s report of its investiga- 
tive staff. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I want the Recorp to 
show at this point that the committee 
had an itemized breakdown of the 
budget estimates for the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs. It was broken down into 
dollars and cents, into small items. Ex- 
cept as shown in the report otherwise, 
the committee has allowed the budget 
items. The reduction we made is to be 
applied optionally by the Indian Service. 
But I do not want the Recorp to indi- 
cate that we have allowed $65,000,000 to 
be expended as the Indian Service may 
desire. That is not the case. That is 
not what my chairman has said, and it 
is not what the committee has done. We 
have allowed the budget estimates except 
as otherwise shown in the report. We 
cut the budget estimates from $71,425,- 
000 to an even $65,000,000. We are per- 
mitting the Indian Service to apply those 
cuts where they may see proper. That 
is exactly what we are doing, if you adopt 
the recommendations of the committee. 

I want to say this on behalf of the 
United States Government. I think we 
have endeavored to do a good job by 
the Indians since we have been trying to 
rehabilitate them. The taxpayers of the 
United States ought to have some credit 
for the millions and millions they have 
contributed to the Indians throughout 
this country. At least we have expended 
large sums of money and I believe the 
Indians appreciate it. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. NORRELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma, 

Mr. ALBERT. Does this language 
contain authority for the reestablish- 
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ment of a district office at Oklahoma 
City? 

Mr. NORRELL. As I recall, that was 
discussed in the subcommittee. I am 
under the impression that the Commis- 
sioner of the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
expects to try to work that out to the 
satisfaction of the congressional delega- 
tion of Oklahoma, if that is possible. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSE. IJ. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NORRELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. The gen- 
tleman brought out a point I think the 
House should know, that the subcom- 
mittee did reduce the Budget estimates 
by more than $6,000,000. Nevertheless, 
the bureau of Indian Affairs has a right, 
if it sees fit, to take every dime of that 
$6,000,000 out of the item of health, edu- 
cation, and welfare. I do not think the 
gentleman can dispute that statement, 
Am I correct? Will the gentleman 
answer that? 

Mr. NORRELL. I will answer the 
question if the gentleman will let me. 

The only thing that is optional with 
the Indian Service is to take what we 
cut them, to take the amount that we 
reduce their budget estimates, and ap- 
ply that where they think it is best to 
apply it. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Just a 
minute. 

Mr. NORRELL, I am answering the 
gentleman’s question now. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Please be 
specific. They may take every dime of 
the proposed cut out of the one item. 

Mr. NORRELL. If I am going to an- 
swer the gentleman, I hope the gentle- 
man will permit me to answer, otherwise 
I must decline to yield. I will answer 
the gentleman's question if he wants me 
to. The thing that they can do is to 
take the money that we cut them and 
apply it where they think it can best be 
applied. The committee thought the 
Indian Service was more capable of di- 
recting where those cuts should be made 
than the subcommittee was. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the pro forma 
amendment. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield to 
my friend from Washington. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I 
merely wanted to make a brief observa- 
tion in connection with the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. The new Commissioner, 
Mr. Dillon Myer, in my opinion is trying 
to do an honest and efficient job in 
straightening out many of the difficulties 
within the Bureau. I believe he is trying 
to get people in who will be willing to do 
a real job to emancipate many of the 
Indians who should be emancipated. We 
are spending a great deal of money, in 
my opinion, in certain areas where we do 
not need to spend the money because we 
are still trying to tell them what business 
to engage in; how to manage their own 
business affairs; and so forth, when they 
are perfectly capable of doing the job 
themselves. That sort of thing must 
come to an end if we are going to make 
first-class American citizens out of them 
and not second-class American citizens. 
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Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Will the 
gentleman from Washington answer the 
question to which the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. NorrELL] did not see fit 
to make an exact answer? You will 
please notice that I am only asking a 
question, and not criticizing the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs. 

Is it not possible under the bill for the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs to take every 
dime of the proposed saving of $6,000,000 
out of the one item of health, education, 
and welfare services if they so see fit? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. First 
let me say I am sure my good friend, the 
gentleman from Arkansas, answered the 
question; but to repeat, I will say that 
under the authority given by the com- 
mitee and the way the cut was made, 
they can apply it in any way they see 
fit. So that they can take it all out of 
health, or all out of construction. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. They can 
take it all out of health and welfare 
if they so see fit. 

Mr. JACKSON of. Washington, I 
would like to continue my answer. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Iam sorry 
but I cannot yield further. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington, May I 
just answer? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. No. Ire- 
gret that my time is limited and that I 
cannot yield further. 

Mr. Chairman, that is the point I am 
fearful of here. I have an Indian board- 
ing school in my congressional district 
which takes care of about 200 Indian 
children from broken homes. Those 
children have no place in the world to 
go today if that particular school at 
Pipestone, Minn., is closed down, I cer- 
tainly am not encouraged by the attitude 
of the Indian Bureau, which seemingly 
cannot see the great necessity, not only 
of retaining Pipestone Indian School, but 
also of enlarging it into a vocational 
school. Thus these children could learn 
a trade and after graduation from high 
school would be able to find a good job 
for which they were qualified. I surely 
do not object to the cut of $6,000,000. 
I approve of it. But I cannot see the 
advisability of giving to any bureau the 
right to determine where this cut of 
$6,000,000 should be applied. That is 
our responsibility. It is up to us to see 
that each division of the Indian Bureau 
receives a certain amount. We should 
not give anyone a blank check. 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield to 
my friend, the gentleman from Arkansas. 
He is always good about yielding to 
others. 

Mr. NORRELL. I know that the gen- 
tleman is sincere, and I do not mean to 
be insincere, but does the gentleman 
believe for one moment that the Indian 
Service under the charge and manage- 
ment and direction of Dillon Myer is 
going to place all these cuts on the sick 
and blind and the aged and the others 
that the gentleman has mentioned? Do 
you believe that he would do that? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I hope 
not. 

I will say to the gentleman that the 
work of the Indian school at Pipestone 
has meant so much to the children who 
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came there from broken homes, that I 
sincerely hope that Mr. Myer will see fit 
to enlarge the scope of that school. I 
am sure that he will not make such items 
as education and welfare assume more 
than a small portion of the $6,000,000 
reduction. We are dealing here with 
human beings. 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield. 

Mr. GRANGER. I think the gentle- 
man should at least be consistent over a 
period of an hour. The gentleman just 
supported an amendment a few minutes 
ago that did exactly what he is com- 
plaining about. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Oh, I 
think the gentleman from Minnesota is 
usually consistent. Just what does the 
gentleman refer to? 

Mr. GRANGER. The gentleman sup- 
ported the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. PICKETT] 
to cut the over-all expenditure with the 
same provision. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Oh, the 
gentleman is absolutely wrong. That 
was not the same provision. The Pickett 
amendment had to do with land man- 
agement. We know that that cut was 
made at the expense of two intangible 
items, namely, land classification and 
cadastral surveys, which are not press- 
ing at this time. But here we are talk- 
ing about orphan children, even though 
they are Indians. Surely, the gentle- 
man cannot place the two in the same 
category. I am sure that he does not, 
knowing him as I do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word, and I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not come to the well of the House very 
often, and when I do I usually speak 
extemporaneously. I realize it is a little 
more interesting when a Member does 
that, but I have some very interesting 
figures and facts that I would like to 
call to the attention of the membership, 
and I have prepared a statement and 
have taken a little time to make inves- 
tigation in regard to these facts and 
figures. I verily believe they are true. 
I suggest that you check them as I want 
the Recorp to be correct as to them. 
I think some very erroneous impres- 
sions have been going around about the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

None of us is going to uphold the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, or any other 
bureau, in any wrong doing. I am as 
much interested as any Member of this 
Congress in ferreting out any corruption 
or malfeasance or misfeasance or in- 
competency, and trying to get rid of 
it. But sometimes we get started talk- 
ing about things and just assume that 
something is true and keep on until we 
really dig into it and then find that our 
first impression is wrong. 

Let me give you some facts and 
figures: 
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First. The Indian Bureau is the gov- 
ernmental agency rendering to Indians 
substantially all of the manifold services 
which the ordinary citizen receives from 
Federal, State, county, and municipal 
agencies, and other public and private 
organizations, 

Second. There is one Indian Service 
employee for about every 34 Indians. 
On January 1, 1951, there was a total 
of 12,661 full- and part-time employees 
paid from Federal funds, and in round 
numbers, 427,000 Indians, including 
Alaska natives, 

Third. However, this apparently is not 
such a startling figure. Time, the weekly 
news magazine for April 25, 1949, re- 
ported: 

A total of 6,083,000 United States residents 
(1 in 9.4 wage earners) work for the Gov- 
ernment (Federal, State, local), according to 
the latest count, 


The total United States population in 
1948—Census Bureau estimates, reported 
in 1949 Information Please Almanac— 
was 146,471,000. If we divide this popu- 
lation by the 6,083,000 Government em- 
ployees, we find that for the United 
States at large there was 1 public em- 
ployee for every 24 citizens. 

The committee itself has already cut 
the Indian Bureau appropriation down 
from about $75,000,000 in round figures 
last year to $65,000,000—a cut of about 
$10,900,000. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, MORRIS. I yield. 

Mrs. BOLTON, I think we should 
differentiate in the minds of the mem- 
bership that there is a great difference 
between cutting off the Bureau and cut- 
ting off the Indians. 

Mr. MORRIS. Certainly; but if we 
cut off the Bureau we will not only cut 
off but we will kill some of the Indians, 
They cannot live without the Bureau 
unless we set up something else in its 
stead which might take us many years 
to properly do. Yes, if that came about 
we not only would cut them off but we 
would kill them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr, Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Okiahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORRIS. To revert to the In- 
dian Service figures: 

The 12,661 employees I have men- 
tioned can be brokén down into 9,232 
full-time civil-service employees, and 
3,429 part-time workers. The civil- 
service employees include teachers, 
matrons, dormitory attendants, house- 
keepers, bus drivers, cooks, and similar 
employees in the 88 boarding and 243 
day schools; doctors, nurses, nurses’ 
aides, cooks, technicians, and other hos- 
pital employees in 63 hospitals and in 
general health work; engineers, drafts- 
men, extension workers, foresters, car- 
penters, firemen, truck drivers, clerks, 
stenographers, bookkeepers, auditors, 
welfare workers, supervisors, reservation 
superintendents, and other technicians 
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and administrative employees. These 
employees perform the functions of the 
Government workers as described by the 
Time article. 

The part-time employees include con- 
struction workers, truck and tractor 
drivers, and unskilled workers employed 
on new construction projects such as 
buildings, roads, dams, irrigation ditches, 
and similar specific and nonrecurring 
projects. These part-time employees 
compare to the employees of private con- 
tractors who build our public buildings, 
schools, roads, irrigation works, and so 
forth, and who would not normally be 
countec as citizens working for the Gov- 
ernment. It may be noted also that 
most employees in these groups are In- 
dians and that such employment is the 
only source of income available in many 
of the isolated areas where Indians live. 

The ratio of full-time civil service em- 
ployees to the estimated total number of 
Indians is 1 to 46, about half the ratio of 
Government employees to the general 
population. 

The suggestion that current appro- 
priations for the administration of In- 
dian affairs, if used as per capita pay- 
ments, would enable the Indians to live 
in comparative luxury, is made without 
any consideration of the many treaty 
rights of the Indians which the United 
States is duty-bound to fulfill. Further- 
more, the services such as health, educa- 
tion, and welfare that are furnished to 
the Indiaas through these appropria- 
tions are similar to those furnished the 
general public. If they were not fur- 
nished by the Indian Service, the funds 
required to furnish them would have to 
be provided to the other agencies of the 
Government that would be called upon 
to furnish them if the Indians were to 
receive similar services. 

The available appropriations for the 
Bureau for fiscal year 1951 are as follows: 
Health, education, and welfare 


c $39, 732, 328 
Resources management 10, 614, 576 
Administration 8, 580, 000 

53, 926, 904 
Construction 19, 137, 651 


Revolving loan fund and pay- 
ment to Choctaw and Chicka- 


saw Indlans -- 2, 410, 500 
21, 648, 151 
Total „ 75, 475, 055 


If the available funds for health, edu- 
cation, and welfare service and resources 
were paid to the approximately 427,000 
Indians direct, each Indian would re- 
ceive $126.29, If all available funds in- 
cluding those for construction, revolving 
loan funds, and so forth, were distribut- 
ed, each Indian would receive $176.75. 
This would certainly not enable all the 
Indians to live in comparative luxury as 
claimed in the statement. 

It is the current objective and policy 
of our Committee on Indian Affairs and 
the Indian Bureau apparently is going 
along with us, on this policy, to assist 
the Indians to become integrated into 
the social and economic life of the Na- 
tion by placing emphasis upon increas- 
ing acceptance of responsibility for self- 
management on the part of the Indians, 
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Progress is also being made toward with- 
drawal of Federal supervision and special 
services in Indian affairs by inducing 
State, local, and other agencies to as- 
sume responsibility for providing In- 
dians with the same services normally 
accorded non-Indian citizens. 

I will conclude by saying that I think 
the present Bureau of Indian Affairs 
under the leadership of Dillon Myer, and 
I am in close touch with him, is going to 
make some real strides if you will give 
the Indian Bureau enough money to do 
it with. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Dakota. 

Mr. BURDICK. As long as the Con- 
gress does not set up anything to take 
the place of the Bureau, we would not get 
anywhere by cutting down these appro- 
priations, the result being injury to the 
Indians, is that correct? 

Mr. MORRIS. The gentleman is 
absolutely right and I am glad he made 
that statement. 

Mr, JOHNSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The gentleman is 
chairman of the Subcommittee on In- 
dian Lands? 

Mr. MORRIS. That is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I wish the gentleman 
would tell us exactly what has been 
wrong the last 10 years. The chairman 
has confessed here that we are neglect- 
ing the Indians, and the gentleman 
from Oklahoma (Mr. ScHwaBe] who is 
quoted as being the greatest expert on 
Indians in the United States, has leveled 
the same indictment. What are we do- 
ing that is basically wrong in not pro- 
viding for the Indians? 

Mr. MORRIS. What is wrong with 
the whole world? We are all in trouble. 

Mr. JOHNSON, That is not an an- 
swer. 

Mr. MORRIS. That is an answer. 
There is a definite improvement to be 
made in all of our boards and bureaus, 
There is definite improvement to be made 
in our society. The thing that has been 
wrong is that there has been some in- 
competency, no question about that, 
there has been probably some malfeas- 
ance, I do not know—if there is I hope it 
will be ferreted out and those guilty 
properly dealt with—and in addition to 
that, and this must be recognized, the 
Bureau is dealing with human beings and 
with their important and complicated 
problems. The Bureau is sort of like the 
corporal in the Army. The corporal gets 
complaints from his men and the officers. 
They get complaints from the Indians 
and from us. We all jump on them. I 
think, as a matter of fact, we have mis- 
treated the Bureau in some respects. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for two 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection, 
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Mr. JOHNSON, The committee has 
pointed out that there has been negli- 
gence, almost criminal negligence, in the 
matter of health. There must be some- 
thing basically wrong and just the gen- 
eral statement that the world is in 
trouble does not answer the question. 

Mr. MORRIS. I will tell the gentle- 
man what is wrong in this bill basically. 
Instead of $65,000,000 they ought to 
have $165,000,000 to really get the health 
and education standard of the Indians 
up to where it ought to be. We are not 
appropriating enough money for these 
poor Indian people, that is all there is 
to it. 

Mr. REGAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORRIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. REGAN. Does this $65,000,000 in- 
clude the $10,000,000 we are spending on 
the Navajos and the Hopis? 

Mr. MORRIS. It includes that por- 
tion of it which comes from the rehabili- 
tation program, as I understand it, and 
the portion they ordinarily get. 

Mr. REGAN. We have passed a law 
appropriating some $90,000,000 for the 
benefit of these two tribes. 

Mr. MORRIS. That is correct. 

Mr. REGAN. The $65,000,000 will not 
cut into that? 

Mr. MORRIS. This is what happens 
in regard to that: Under the cut that 
the House Appropriations Committee 
made on the Indian Bureau, it will affect 
the Navajo-Hopi rehabilitation program 
as follows: The original request for the 
Navajo-Hopi rehabilitation program as 
submitted by the Department of the 
Interior and the Bureau of the Budget 
was $6,784,000. Under the cut as made 
by the Appropriations Committee of $2,- 
262,500 there is left a net authorization 
of $4,521,500 for the Navajo-Hopi long- 
range program. This is as the bill now 
stands. 

Mr. REGAN. What is the source of 
the information in reference to the 
6,000,000 Government employees? I 
heard we only had 2,200,000. 

Mr. MORRIS. The source of it, as I 
said, was Time magazine. To bring it 
up to date I called the Legislative Refer- 
ence Service of the Library of Congress 
yesterday to bring the figures up to date 
and here is the information I received: 

Total Federal, State, and local em- 
ployees as of October 1, 1950, 6,423,000. 

Census, United States and Territories, 
1950, 153,693,000; making a ratio of one 
to 23.93, or one to a little less than 24, 

Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Chairman, this 
is the third day that we have been dis- 
cussing this bill and it is now after 3 
o'clock. There is no amendment pend- 
ing. I wonder if it would be in order for 
me to suggest that the Clerk again read. 
I do not want to cut anybody off, Mr. 
Chairman, but it looks as if we ought to 
get through with the bill today if we 
can. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous cor- 
sent that all debate on this paragraph 
and all amendments thereto close in 10 
minutes, 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, I have an 
amendment to that paragraph. 
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Mr. NORRELL. I withdraw my re- 
quest, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am deeply sympa- 
thetic with the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas, and I can understand why he 
desires to limit debate. All afternoon I 
have been sitting here listening to this 
debate. I have heard the comments of 
the chairman as well as the members of 
the subcommittee and those not on the 
subcommittee raising particular ned 
with the Bureau of Indian Affairs and 
the manner in which it is being con- 
ducted. Well, I asked the question of 
one of my colleagues here as to who the 
Administrator of this Bureau was and I 
was informed that it was a gentleman 
by the name of Dillon Myer. And, I said, 
I can now understand why you are hav- 
ing difficulty with the administration of 
that Bureau; why you are dissatisfied. 
Is he not the same gentleman who 
handled the Japanese detention camps, 
and did not the military police testify 
that they had more trouble with him 
than they had with all the Japanese 
combined? Is not this the same Dillon 
Myer who bungled the housing business? 
Is he not the same gentleman who was 
in charge of this inter-American rela- 
tions program and made a mess of that? 

I am not suggesting corruption or 
graft. However, I am not only suggest- 
ing but I am charging gross incompe- 
tence and mismanagement of this Bu- 
reau. His past performance is a guar- 
antee of inefficiency here. But, what do 
you expect when Mr. Big on Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, refuses to turn his back 
on people like the gentleman in charge? 
You can understand why governmental 
departments are in difficulty not only in 
domestic affairs, but in world affairs as 
well, when the gentleman in charge of 
the whole works refuses to turn his back 
on people who are doing the kind of a 
job that this gentleman has done uni- 
formly on every job that he has had any- 
thing to do with. The Indians have 
hired lawyers to fight their cases, and 
he is giving them as stiff a battle as he 
can, As long as you have incompetence 
sitting on the throne you will have what 
all these Members complain of. I have 
not heard but one good word spoken for 
the gentleman running this show and 
that came from my distinguished col- 
league from Oklahoma. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENDER, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I 
think it would be helpful to the House 
if the gentleman would give the House 
a bill of particulars as to what this in- 
dividual, Mr. Myer, has been doing that 
is so wrong. 

Mr. BENDER. I wonder where the 
gentleman has been for the last 3 hours. 
Has he not heard the complaints that 
have been made from all quarters? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Of 
course, we have not had this item under 
consideration for 3 hours. If you look 
at page 6 of the report, I am amazed 
to find the gentleman raising the ques- 
tion about Indian lawyers. There is 
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some very interesting bit of informa- 
tion called to our attention where the 
Commissioner has moved in against 
certain attorneys that are trying to 
charge the Indians fees for rendering 
no service. 

Mr. BENDER. I do not know any- 
thing about the kind of lawyer referred 
to. Any lawyer that charges a fee and 
does not render a service is not render- 
ing a service; I am not for a shyster. I 
am not defending lawyers of that kind, 
but somebody should defend the Indians 
against the management of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs. Will anyone here say 
that the job is being done well, with the 
exception of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? He is the only person who has 
defended the man in charge of this 
Bureau. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENDER. No, I will not yield. 

This man is just not the right man 
for the job. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, and ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I have listened to these gen- 
eral allegations for some time. It is 


rather interesting that, in charging the ` 


present Commissioner with misconduct, 
Members of the House are not fair 
enough to render a bill of particulars 
and say wherein he has been engaged in 
misconduct, That is the only fair thing 
to do. 

I was rather amazed to find that they 
are criticizing the Commissioner for tak- 
ing action against certain attorneys who 
are not properly protecting the rights of 
the Indians. If you will refer to page 
6 of the report, you will see that the 
committee has commended the Commis- 
sioner for going after some unscrupu- 
lous attorneys. 

I know that in the past there have 
been some things in the Bureau that 
were not right, and they probably may 
still be going on. We want to ferret 
them out. I know the present Commis- 
sioner is doing a sincere job in trying to 
eliminate those activities that are not 
in the best interests of the Indians and 
not in the best interests of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? ; 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I yield 
to the gentleman from Oklahoma, 

Mr. MORRIS. I think the gentleman 
is making an extraordinarily fine state- 
ment. I will say to the distinguished 
gentleman and to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. BENDER] who just left the floor 
that if he has any evidence of any kind 
whatsoever, we want him to bring it 
down to our committee, and we will be 
happy to make an investigation. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington, I 
think that is a fair request. 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. POULSON. I happen to be a 
member of the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs. I want to commend the Commis- 
sioner on his stand in taking the position 
he has in respect to the attorneys. It is 
a tragedy and it is a disgrace how the 
Indians are stolen blind by these attor- 
neys. I want to commend the Commis- 
sioner for that. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. I should like to ask 
the gentleman from California, who just 
spoke, through the kindness of the gen- 
tleman from Washington, if the Com- 
missioner just referred to by the gentle- 
man from California is the same man 
referred to 5 minutes ago by the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. BENDER]. While 
I knew the gentleman from Ohio was not 
a lawyer, I did not know he was an In- 
dian expert. ` 

Mr. BENDER. I am not an Indian 
“in a but I can read and write Eng- 

Mr. ROONEY. I concede that. 

Mr. BENDER. And I can even un- 
derstand you, my friend. 

Mr. ROONEY. I will gladly concede 
that, too. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
erz JACKSON of Washington. I 

eld. 

Mr. BENDER. Since you have asked 
for expert testimony, I refer the House 
and members of this committee to Mr. 
WHITTEN, a leading member of the Dem- 
ocratic Party, and he will give you all 
the information you want about the 
gentleman I have been discussing and 
further, since the gentleman from 
Washington asked for a bill of particu- 
lars, here is your committee report point- 
ing in the fourth and fifth paragraphs of 
page 8, that the report of the commit- 
tee’s investigating staff indicated that 
there are deficiencies in the organiza- 
tional structure of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. Well, who does that mean? 
What does the committee mean when 
they say that? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. If 
the gentleman had listened to my state- 
ment a moment when I pointed out 
that there are certain things still in ex- 
istence which had not been corrected yet. 
We have a new Commissioner. He has 
just started to take over. He is trying 
to do a good job so that any existing 
abuses can be eliminated. 

Mr. BENDER. That was over a year 
ago that he took over. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. No, 
he did not. The gentleman of course 
gets up and makes a general statement. 
He figures this is the chance to say some- 
thing that will sound bad, so he is jump- 
ing on the Commissioner. He may not 
have liked what the Commissioner has 
done in the past in certain Government 
agencies, but that does not prove that 
what he is doing now is not right. 

Mr. BENDER. It is very indicative. 
It is very indicative of what you might 
expect and what you will be getting. 
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Mr. JACKSON of Washington. If the 
gentleman will look in the record he will 
find the committee commended the 
Commissioner for the fine job he is do- 
ing in connection with this problem of 
the Indian attorneys. It is very easy to 
get up and make general allegations 
without trying to substantiate them. 

Mr. BENDER. Does the gentleman 
from Washington respect a man like Mr. 
WuirteEn, of Mississippi? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Cer- 
tainly I respect Mr. WHITTEN, and he is 
not making any allegations against Com- 
missioner Myer with reference to his 
work in the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

Mr. BENDER. I will be glad to give 
the gentleman a testimonial from Mr. 
‘WHITTEN. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
eee from Washington has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for one additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, if the gentleman from Ohio 
has the evidence, of course he would 
present it to the House. The only fair 
thing to do when you get up and make 
an allegation against a man in public 
office is to be fair enough to give the 
information to the House. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

18 JACKSON of Washington. I 
yield. 

Mr. McCORMACK. My experience 
has been that where there are certain 
unscrupulous persons who are against 
the head of an agency, in their opera- 
tions they usually go to someone to try 
and knock down the head of the agency 
by general, vague statements. I am sure 
the gentleman from Ohio is not that 
type of an individual, in the case of the 
unscrupulous lawyers, that the Commis- 
sioner has sought to get rid of. 

Mr. BENDER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. BENDER. I wonder if that is why 
this committee made this report in the 
manner in which they did, and why we 
have had so many testimonials here as 
to the inefficiency and incompetency of 
the present Director? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I have 
yet to listen to a charge giving specific 
information against Commissioner Myer 
in the handling of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. ROONEY. I would like to point 
this out, that during all the time that 
Dillon Myer was the head of the Institute 
of Inter-American Affairs, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. TABER], as was 
his right and duty, investigated him 
most thoroughly and sought on this floor 
at various times to discredit Dillon Myer 
and the appropriations for the Institute 
of Inter-American Affairs. But the 
gentleman from New York has not been 
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successful and I have never seen any 
direct proof here on the floor of the 
House or in the Committee of the Whole 
which would reflect in the slightest upon 
the integrity of Commissioner Dillon 
Myer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Washington has again 
expired. - 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not come to the 
well of this House for the purpose of in- 
crimination or personalities, or in an 
effort to place blame upon anyone ex- 
cept ourselves. 

In 1934, some time before I came into 
the House, a bill was pushed through at 
the end of the session, known as the 
Wheeler-Howard Act. Under that bill 
a large part of the Indian population of 
this country was pushed back onto the 
reservations under what proved to be a 
clearly socialist method of life. A great 
many of the tribes had the wisdom not to 
sign it, but others, unfortunately, were 
talked into it and have regretted it ever 
since, 

I think that all of us, if we are honest 
with ourselves, must recognize the fact 
our native Indians have been treated 
shockingly by the Congress of the United 
States from the beginning. We have 
treaties with them, and in some in- 
stances we have walked roughshod over 
these. I sat up there in the gallery for 
10 years before I became a Member of 
this House, and I have seen claims come 
up in this Congress. Consistently those 
claims have taken from the Indians and 
given to the white man. When some of 
his good land was taken from him, he 
was compensated with rocks, shale, and 
poor soil. 

I had occasion as a member of the Na- 
tional Organization for Public Health 
Nursing to share in a study that was 
made at the request of the Public Health 
Division of the Government, of the 
health of the Indians. There were two 
copies of that report. I read one of 
them, which naturally belonged to the 
organization which made it. The other 
report was in the Public Health Division, 
and we were implored to keep it quiet, 
so shocking was it. Unfortunately, we 
agreed to do that. We were a little, tiny 
organization unversed in political meth- 
ods and believing that the Government 
would take hold and improve the condi- 
tions. We knew our business. We knew 
health, and we learned to know the mis- 
use of various health promises—the 
camoufiage, and all the rest of it. 

In the Navajo country, what did the 
Bureau do? Did they meet the need? 
Which was for fertilization of the soil, 
for teaching the Navajo new methods 
of breeding better horses. Their wealth 
was in horses, and they got poorer every 
year. But what did the Bureau do? 
They built a capitol building for some 
$8,000,000. The excuse was that this 
would give jobs to the Navajos—the 
Navajos, who ranged the plains. They 
put them inside a building doing all sorts 
of menial jobs. As it happened, I was 
dcwn there and had a very vivid reaction 
myself as to what was going on and 
what was being done to our Indians, 
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I served on the Indian Affairs Com- 
mittee the first year I was in this House, 
and I know a great deal about what went 
on. I know something of what was per- 
mitted in the matter of peyote. That 
could have been handled. I know much 
that I have never said because I have 
been hoping that the Congress of the 
United States would take the matter in 
hand and see to it that we did the hon- 
orable, decent, and constructive thing 
for a great and dignified people whom 
2 had dispossessed when we came in 

ere. 

I think all of us would do well to do 
what has been done once in a while by 
a small group of people really inter- 
ested in the well-being of the Indians; 
namely, learn first-hand something 
«bout the whole situation. I do not care 
whether this attorney or that attorney 
is rotten. I am not interested in that. 
I am interested in the Indians whom we 
have dispossessed, whom we have cheat- 
ed, from whom we have stolen, though 
we do not call it by that term. I am in- 
terested in seeing the Congress of the 
United States finally do justice to the 
Indian. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I merely wish to pay 
tribute to and congratulate the gentle- 
woman from Ohio for the finest, most 
intelligent, and constructive talk I think 
that was ever given in this House on the 
American Indian and about the Amer- 
ican Indian. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I had not intended to 
say anything on this bill, but when they 
come in here and are going to shoot all 
the lawyers. I have to object, because I 
have been a kind of innocent and inof- 
fensive lawyer for a long time, and I have 
no particular desire to be shot. If you 
would only go half way, though, I would 
not object—very much. You had better 
not shoot all the lawyers, because some 
of the rest of you may need a lawyer if 
you are going to stay here in Congress. 

I venture to say I know something 
about this Indian question, for I was 
raised with them and have lived with 
them for 70 years—the wildest Indians on 
the American Continent. The purpose of 
the Bureau, as I understand now, is to 
civilize the Indian and make him a part 
of the general population. We have dis- 
covered that you can get rid of the In- 
dian Bureau, if that is what you object 
to, just as fast as you prepare these 
Indians to sustain themselves. We have 
tried that out in North Dakota. This 
Congress, fortunately, has appropriated 
money to allow these Indians to restock 
their land with cattle. Out of 64 ex- 
amples of that kind, of the Government 
giving the Indians cattle superintended 
by the Indians themselves, there have 
only been two failures and no losses on 
those failures, because the Indian in- 
spectors saw the Indians would not take 
care of their cattle and took the cattle 
away from them before there was any 
loss. That is a great investment for the 
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Government and a better investment for 
the Indian, because I know a lot of In- 
dians out there who have some self- 
respect now; they do not owe anything; 
they own their herd of cattle, and they 
are sending their children to school just 
like the rest of the people, and they are 
honorable citizens. If that is the way it 
can be done, this Congress ought to re- 
member that what will apply to one tribe 
might apply to another. 

In another county in North Dakota we 
decided to try the matter of the admin- 
istration of justice and keep the Federal 
Government out. An act was passed in 
Congress giving that county jurisdiction, 
criminal and civil, over the Indians if 
accepted by the county. One county ac- 
cepted it, and they have got along in the 
administration of justice all right. But 
you see the unfairness of it, because over 
half of that reservation is not taxed; the 
Government still owns that land in fee 
for the Indians; it is not taxed. Hence, 
in that county the rest of the taxpayers 
are paying the expense of the adminis- 
tration of justice over all of the county. 
If this Congress in its wisdom in cases 
like that would provide that wherever 
there is a large holding of Indian lands 
in many counties like in my State where 
some of the counties are probably 20 
percent Indian lands untaxed, if those 
counties would be allowed, in lieu of these 
taxes, compensation from the Govern- 
ment, you would have no more problem 
about the administration of justice, 
school administration, or any other ad- 
ministration that the State or the Na- 
tional Government affords the people of 
North Dakota in general. 

You can work this out, and the reason 
why some of you are mad at the Indian 
Commissioner is because of the system. 
At one time I was mad at an Indian Com- 
missioner years ago, wanted to get rid of 
him; and they got another one, and he 
was worse than the first one. Now, then, 
get rid of this one and you will have 
another who is worse. It is the system 
you are driving at, not the man. It is 
the responsibility of this Congress. Who 
is it that keeps this system in operation 
today? It is the Congress. You do not 
give the Indians a chance to get out from 
under it. The only thing they have is 
the present system. 

I do not know who is responsible for 
all of the scalawagging that has been 
handed the Indians in the last 150 years, 
but I do know it was not the lawyers of 
North Dakota who did it. I do know 
that the Turtle Mountain Indians in my 
State owned one-fourth of North Dakota 
and they owned it since 1783, but the 
Congress maneuvered this land away 
from them by purported treaties, allow- 
ing them 10 cents per acre. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Dakota has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may be permitted to proceed for five ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Chairman, I ap- 
preciate the support of die gentleman 
from Missouri. I was about to say some- 
thing about him, but I shall not do so 
now. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURDICK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. JENSEN. I think the Members of 
the House would be interested in having 
the gentleman, who has the greatest 
knowledge of Indians and the history of 
the Indians of any man in America and 
who can speak the Indian sign language, 
take about a minute to explain the In- 
dian sign language. Maybe we could go 
out among these Indians, and they 
would appreciate us a little bit more. I 
know when the gentleman goes out 
among the Indians they have a great 
time, and he helps the Indians a lot. I 
would like to ask the gentleman what is 
the name the Indians baptized him? Or 
did they baptize the gentleman? 

Mr. BURDICK. No. 

Mr. JENSEN. What is the gentle- 
man’s Indian name? 

Mr. BURLICK. The Indians have al- 
ways had too much respect for me to 
make me a chief of their tribe. They 
only do that with the sucker who gives 
them some money. 

Mr. JENSEN. I would like to have 
the gentleman zive us the philosophy of 
an Indian. The gentleman knows ex- 
actly how the Indians feel about the 
Government of the United States. 

Mr. BURDICK. I could give an illus- 
tration. 

Mr. ROONEY. Before the gentleman 
does so, will he explain the sign lan- 
guage that he conveyed just a few mo- 
ments ago to the gentleman from Iowa? 
Was the gesture not what is commonly 
known as the hook? 

Mr. BURDICK. Of course, everybody 
can understand the sign language. It is 
not difficult to understand, because ev- 
erything is natural, even some of the 
most difficult signs. You are in a store 
and make a dicker for merchandise. Do 
you want it? The answer is, bring it 
over. If you do not want it, it is the 
other way around. You would be sur- 
prised to know that all of you can learn 
the sign language in 3 days. 

Where was I when I got off the track? 
What was I talking about? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The gentleman 
was talking about Indian ownership of 
land in his State. 

Mr. BURDICK. I want to tell you 
about the Indians and the Indian Bu- 
reau. I asked an Indian at a meeting 
one time to tell me his view of the Indian 
Bureau. He says, “I will tell you what 
it is.“ He was talking the Sioux lan- 
guage, 

He says, “I can demonstrate it to you. 
Another Indian and myself were travel- 
ing along the road one day and I saw a 
coconut fall off a wagon. I said, ‘What 
is that?’ The other Indian picked it 
up. Isaid, Give it to me. I saw it first.’ 
‘No,’ he says, ‘I got it first.” 

“So we, the two Indians, began fighting 
and a white man came along. He said 
to the Indians: ‘You should not fight. 
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Let me settle it for you. If I decide it 
will you accept it?” 

“We said, Les'.“ 

They would rather do that than to 
have a fight. 

So he said, “The white man took the 
coconut, bored a hole in it first, drank 
the milk out of it; then he cut the coco- 
nut in two and took the meat out, and 
gave one Indian half of the shell and 
the other one the other half of the shell. 
Now, he say, ‘I have settled that for 
you’.” 

The Indian told me, “That is the way 
the Indian Bureau does. They get all 
the meat and all the milk and we get 
the shell.” 

That is the Indians’ view. 

In the Turtle Mountain region that 
I was talking about when you interfered 
with me, they owned one-quarter of the 
State of North Dakota, and by succes- 
sive treaties, which were never agreed to 
by the Indians, they have got 9,000 In- 
dians now backed up on two of the poor- 
est townships of land in the State of 
North Dakota. Just think of 9,000 In- 
dians on two townships of stony land 
when they once owned the whole terri- 
tory. The Government claims they 
bought it for 10 cents an acre, but the 
Indians never signed the treaty at all, 
and that case is now pending before the 
Court of Claims. I just want to show 
you that there are some Indians ready 
for self-government, and some are not. 
There are somé Indians ready to be re- 
leased, and I think the Sioux Indians of 
my State are ready because they have 
demonstrated that they can be self-sup- 
porting. Many of them have held of- 
fices. We have had sheriffs and other 
county officials who were Indians. If 
this Congress wants to help the Indians, 
make them appropriations so they can 
help themselves. 

If you cut this appropriation you are 
not getting rid of the Indian Bureau 
but that cut will fall to the loss of some 
important service necessary for their be- 
coming independent and successful citi- 
zens. It would be a severe blow if the 
cutting oy this appropriation would in 
any way interfere with the educational 
and health programs. Education is the 
answer to the whole Indian question. 
That includes manual training and prep- 
aration for individual freedom. There 
is nothing that is more dignified in this 
world than the ownership of property 
and the sense of responsibility as a citi- 
zen. The Indians of the United States 
have made a great contribution to our 
frequent war efforts, and if we can send 
them forth to war we ought to be will- 
ing to send them forth as able, dignified 
citizens and permit them to take their 
place among the diversity of national- 
ities making up this great Republic of 
freedom. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Dakota has again 
expired. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Chairman I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I thoroughly enjoyed 
the remarks of the gentleman from 
North Dakota and other remarks that 
have been made here, particularly by the 
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gentlewoman from Ohio. I do not pose 
as an expert on Indian affairs. However, 
in early 1945 I was asked by a magazine 
for which I worked to make a survey of 
the Indian reservations with a view of a 
rather complete report and a series of 
articles on the subject of the American 
Indian. I traveled over 5,000 miles and 
visited most uf the Indian reservations 
of the Middle West and the West. 

I came to the conclusion that it was 
time to set the American Indian free. 
Regardless of all that may come from 
this discussion, it seems to me that the 
gentleman from North Dakota in his 
closing remarks touched upon the thing 
that Congress should address itself to 
from now on, and that is to provide 
ways and means for turning the Ameri- 
can Indians loose, for getting them off 
their reservations, and out from under 
Federal jurisdiction. 

I recently asked the Indian Bureau 
for some statistics. Back in 1945 I asked 
the Indian Bureau how many Indians we 
had in this country and I was informed 
that there were 260,000. Recently I 
asked the Bureau how many Indians we 
now have, and I was informed that there 
were 393,622. Obviously, then, the num- 
ber has increased greatly in 6 years, 

You will recall perhaps that back in 
1925 the Congress of the United States 
passed an act which declared that the 
Indian should have full citizenship. It 
was contemplated at that time and the 
promise made to the American people 
that the efforts of our Government 
would be turned toward bringing the 
Indians into full American life, along 
with full citizenship. The record that 
has been written not simply by the In- 
dian Bureau but by Congress has been 
one of failure to accomplish that pur- 


pose. 

In 1933 a movement was started under 
Commissioner Collier to return the In- 
dians to the reservations. That is vir- 
tually what the Wheeler-Howard Act 
mentioned by the gentlewoman from 
Ohio meant to do. From that time on 
our expenditures have increased year by 
year. In 1925 we had 4,700 employees in 
the Indian Bureau. In 1932 we had 8,000. 
In 1945 the number had grown to 12,000. 
In 1951 it is a little more than 13,000. 

The expenditures have increased ac- 
cordingly. In 1945, when I made this 
Study, we were spending approximately 
$31,000,000 a year for the Indians. Now 
we are asking more than double that 
amount. Yet we were promised in 1945, 
when this study was made, that pro- 
gressively the Indian Bureau would work 
toward liberating the Indians and set- 
ting them free. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that the 
primary task over and beyond the ap- 
propriation of money is to work progres- 
sively toward, as the gentleman from 
North Dakota indicated, settling the 
claims, getting the Indians who are ca- 
pable of managing their own affairs out 
from under the restrictions of the Fed- 
eral Government, and then letting these 
services that are now being handled by 
the Bureau be handled by the States and 
the agencies of local government. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. ARMSTRONG. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Ihave 
taken quite an interest in Indian affairs 
over a period of time. I have a few In- 
dians in my district. I served as chair- 
man of the Committee on Indian Affairs 
in the Seventy-ninth Congress. I agree 
with what the gentleman has said. 

He may be interested in knowing that 
I have talked to the new Commissioner, 
Mr. Myer, and I believe it is safe to say 
that what the gentleman has said is 
pretty much in accordance with his views 
on trying to emancipate the Indians that 
are ready for emancipation. We have 
thousands of Indians in the United 
States that can be released to operate 
their own affairs. It has been a struggle 
all down through the years even to get 
the Bureau to permit the Indian children 
to go to the local public schools, In- 
stead, they wanted to set up their own 
schools. However, the present Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, in my humble 
opinion, is trying to do his very, very best 
to bring about the objectives the gentle- 
man has in mind. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
three additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, ARMSTRONG. I greatly appre- 
ciate the remarks of the gentleman. I 
am wondering if those of us who want to 
go along with whatever appropriation is 
needed, despite the fact that it seems 
that every year it increases, can have 
some assurance that the leadership in 
this House will move to do this job? Will 
they provide the legislation that will be 
necessary to start in motion the gradual 
liquidation of this Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs and turn the affairs of the Indians 
over to them as rapidly as they can man- 
age them? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. On 
page 5 of the committee report reference 
is made to that situation: 

Although recognizing the necessity to pro- 
vide material assistance, the committee feels 
that increasing emphasis must be placed on 
active, tangible progress toward the assimila- 
tion of Indians into the general population, 
Unless this is done the Indians will inevitably 
continue in their dependent status and will 
never be able to fully enjoy the privileges 
and opportunities of American citizenship. 


About 4 years ago I cosponsored with 
Senator O'Manoney a bill providing for 
the settlement of Indian claims. I be- 
lieve that measure is a long step forward 
in getting the Indian away from the res- 
ervation. The big problem in settling 
this whole question is the fact that you 
have within the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
a certain group of shall we say profes- 
sionals, who have stayed on all during 
the years and who do not want to see 
the Indians leave because they are try- 
ing to hold onto their jobs. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. That is right. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. That 
is the basic difficulty. 

Let me say that in all sincerity I have 
discussed this matter time and time 
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again with Commissioner Myer. It is 
his desire to see to it that the key people 
within the Bureau oi Indian Affairs are 
people who are dedicated to the philoso- 
phy of making the Indians first-class 
citizens, to be assimilated into the local 
communities, and avoiding wardship 
where there is absolutely no need for it. 
There are a number of Indians in the 
United States, unfortunately, that are 
not eligible for release at this time. We 
have thousands of them in New Mexico 
and Arizona, as the gentleman knows, 
that cannot read and write the English 
language. $ 

That is a sad commentary on our 
civilization. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG, I yield. 

Mr. JENSEN. The gentleman is a 
great authority on the Indians and has 
made quite a study of their problems. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. I am not an au- 
thority, but I have tried to understand 
their problems. 

Mr. JENSEN. Is it not a fact that 
wherever you find good soil you do not 
find any Indian problem? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Good soil cer- 
tainly helps to solve the problem, be- 
cause they can make a living as a result. 

Mr. JENSEN. Every place where we 
have good soil for the Indians we have 
no Indian problem whatever. Here we 
let the soil on the reservations go to pot 
year in and year out and spend very little 
money to build up the soil and the prob- 
lem is becoming worse and worse each 
year. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. That is true, 

Mr. JENSEN. I contend, and I can 
prove it, that wherever we have poor soil 
in any Indian reservation we have a ter- 
rible Indian problem. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON. There must be some 
Indians who still want just to be Indians 
the way they always have and live ac- 
cording to their own customs and laws. 
Do you propose by your method to force 
them compulsorily to Americanize or 
will you then have the community swal- 
low those people, too? Is there any 
room for them? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. I will say to the 
gentleman that certainly those Indians 
who want to retain their ancient culture 
and ways of life should be permitted to 
do so, but they can do that without the 
supervision of a Federal bureau. 

Mr. FULTON. On the changing over 
to State and local control would you 
have any protection so that those State 
and local authorities might not be try- 
ing to take over very valuable rights, 
either in land or leases? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Certainly those 
protections should be accorded the In- 
dians so long as they are needed. 

Mr. FULTON. And the protection of 
their titles? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Certainly. 

Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG, I yield. 
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Mr. PHILLIPS, We have this prob- 
lem, and I think the solution must lie 
in the Congress, and I ask it as a ques- 
tion of the gentleman, even where there 
is good land, as the gentleman from 
Iowa said, in the emancipation of the 
Indians progress has been very diffi- 
cult in the Bureau of Indian Affairs to 
release the Indian completely. They still 
feel they must always hold some sort of 
trusteeship and that the Indian is not 
quite ready yet for freedom. I think the 
gentleman will agree with me in that 
case Congress must act, 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. I thoroughly 
agree with the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the pro forma 
amendment. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. Chairman, in 
Alaska there are many Indians, many 
Eskimos and some Aleuts. That ac- 
counts for my being in almost daily con- 
tact with the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
I think I know something of the way they 
operate there. My experience with Dil- 
lon Myer has been limited to the time 
since he took office as Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs in May of last year. On 
the basis of that experience I want to say 
I consider him to be an outstanding pub- 
lic servant. Mr. Myer is being quite 
strongly criticized here today. I think 
a great deal of the criticism stems from 
the fact that he is trying to cut out 
some of the underbrush which has im- 
peded the bureau which he heads, over 
a long period of time. More particu- 
larly I want to suggest that some of the 
attorney groups are most concerned with 
Mr. Myer’s administration. As has been 
suggested in the report made by the sub- 
committee on page 6, the subcommittee 
commends the Commissioner for look- 
ing into this situation. I believe the fact 
he is doing so, in harmony with the be- 
lief of the subcommittee that something 
should be done, is the reason why he is 
under attack right now. It was indi- 
cated a while ago that the Commissioner 
had not done anything to follow out the 
report of the House Appropriations’ in- 
vestigating committee. 

In that connection I call attention to 
page 243 of the hearings where it was 
demonstrated that Mr. Myer had not, 
until the time of the hearing itself, been 
informed of the report. The debate 
shows that the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. JENSEN] asked this question: 

Mr. JENSEN. How long have you been 
Commissioner? 

Mr. Myer. Since the 8th of May 1950. 

Mr. JENSEN. Approximately 1014 months? 

Mr. Myer. About 10 months; a little over. 

Mr. JENSEN. You say that you have not 
read this report? 

Mr. Myer. I have not had an opportunity 
to see it. 8 

Mr. JENSEN. Has any member of your staff? 

Mr. Myer. It has not been provided to us. 

Mr. JENSEN. No one has seen it? 

Mr. Myer. No one has had a chance to see 
the report. 

Mr. Funcoro. I think the record should 
show that the committee has not given them 
& copy of the report, 


I believe the gentleman from North 
Dakota [Mr. Burpick] was eternally 
right when he said it was the fault of the 
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system, not of any Commissioner; that 
no Commissioner regardless of his capa- 
bilities, could on his own motion change 
that system. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARTLETT. I yield. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I am happy 
to hear the gentleman’s observation re- 
garding Mr. Myer. One may differ with 
Dillon Myer but he is the kind of man, 
if I am a correct jucge, who would 
quickly respond to any mandate of this 
Congress, and would try to carry out 
our policy. Whatever our differences 
with him, it seems to me he is a man 
of complete integrity. I knew him be- 
fore I was elected to Congress. He is 
the kind of man who enjoys working 
with and for disadvantaged people. I 
am pleased to hear the gentleman from 
Alaska express himself as he has with 
reference Mr. Myer’s honor and capacity 
for public service. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I am glad to have 
the gentleman from Arkansas say that. 
I think Mr. Myer has done a first-class 
job in the Bureau of Indian Affairs; but, 
as was indicated by the gentleman from 
North Dakota [Mr. Burpick], unless the 
Congress itself changes the system, any 
Commissioner is bound to follow the 
laws laid down by the Congress, and he 
can do nothing more. If the Indians are 


not getting a fair deal, if 2 different 


philosophy should guide our relations 
with the Indians, then it is up to the 
Congress to spell that out in a legislative 
manner. Until that time comes any 
Commissioner must proceed according 
to the legislation which he kas before 
him. 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Alaska has expired. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Construction: For construction, major re- 
pair, and improvement of irrigation and 
power systems, buildings, utilities, roads and 
trails, and other facilities; acquisition of 
lands and interests in lands; preparation of 
lands for farming; and architectural and 
engineering services by contract; to remain 
available until expended, $12,000,000, of 
which not to exceed $3,125,000 is for liqui- 
dation of obligations incurred pursuant to 
authority previously granted: Provided, That 
no part of the sum herein appropriated shall 
be used for the acquisition of land within the 
States of Arizona, California, Colorado, New 
Mexico, South Dakota, Utah, and Wyoming 
outside of the boundaries o existing Indian 
reservations: Provided further, That no part 
of this appropriation shall be used for the 
acquisition of land or water rights within 
the States of Nevada, Oregon, and Washing- 
ton either inside or outside the boundaries 
of existing reservations. 


Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word, and I 
ask: unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks, 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
listened to the discussion today with a 
great amount of interest. For several 
years, while a member of the State Leg- 
islature in California, delegations of In- 
d:ans have come by way of Sacramento, 
traveling back to Washington to en- 
deavor to secure the rights and privi- 
leges for their own people.’ I am highly 
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satisfied with the discussion I have heard 
here by members of the committee. I 
feel they are interested, but I will sub- 
scribe to the fact that the system must 
be wrong, because I do not believe you 
are accomplishing the things which you 
pretend to do. 

In 1949 I introduced a bill authoriz- 
ing the construction of a school for the 
Hopi Indian Reservation in California. 
It passed and was signed by the Presi- 
dent. Moneys were provided in the 
budget for the construction of those 
facilities. When the freeze came on it 
was stricken out. The Indian Bureau has 
registered its approval of this school 
facility, but I find that this year it has 
again been eliminated. 

I have traveled throughout the Indian 
reservations in my State, and the great- 
est thing that the Indians demand out 
there is that their children be given half 
a chance, along with American children, 
for an education. We are not giving 
them a proper break. In the State of 
California we have assumed the respon- 
sibility for the education of the Indians, 
Eut on these reservations they cannot 
construct a school building, it is a Fed- 
eral charge. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCUDDER. I yield. 

Mr. ENGLE. I ask the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Scupprr] if it is 
not a fact that failure of the Federal 
Government to meet its obligation to its 
wards, namely the Indians, has placed 
that obligation upon the taxpayers of the 
State of California and placed it there 
improperly? That is what the gentle- 
man is objecting to, is it not? 

Mr. SCUDDER. I am not objecting to 
that; it is perfectly all right for the 
State of California to assume this obli- 
gation, but in the Hoopa Indian Reserva- 
tion there is not enough taxable prop- 
erty to raise above $1,000 a year. 

The Federal Government owes the In- 
dians school facilities. It is an obli- 
gation. There are 3,900 Indians on the 
reservation. Last year the auditorium 
was destroyed by fire. They have an old 
shack that has been there for the last 
70 years in which the children go to 
school, some of the finest youngsters you 
could find anywhere, and we are not giv- 
ing them a proper chance. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCUDDER. I yield. 

Mr. ENGLE. The fact that there is not 
any tangible value in the reservation 
makes it impossible for any local school 
agency to raise the necessary funds to 
build the necessary school facilities to 
give the children proper education, 

Mr. SCUDDER. The gentleman is 
right, and there is no way in which the 
State of California can provide any of 
their public moneys to be spent for build- 
ings on Federal lands. Again, we have 
been excluded from having proper facili- 
ties for those children. I think it is dis- 
graceful. 

I talked to a chief on a reservation, 
who lives a short distance from Hoopa, 
and he said to me: “We do not want any 
money, if we can be assured that our 
children will be properly educated and 
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given a chance. We have had our day; 
we are interested only in the children 
coming on.” I believe that this Congress 
is responsible for the education of these 
youngsters, and while we are appropriat- 
ing money to be sent all over the world 
I think we should consider somewhat 
those people to whom we do owe a re- 
sponsibility. I am very happy that the 
group of men serving on this Committee 
ot Indian Affairs seem to take a sympa- 
thetic interest. But something is stop- 
Ping you. Possibly it is the system, but 
for goodness sake, let us try to correct 
this injustice. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, now 
that everybody has spoken kindly and 
very highly of the Indians—and I believe 
there is no one who has spoken who did 
not speak kindly of them—I ask that the 
Clerk be allowed to read the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 

Appropriations for the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs (except the revolving fund for loans) 
shall be available for purchase of not to ex- 
ceed 270 passenger motor vehicles, of which 
191 shall be for replacement only, which may 
be used for the transportation of Indians; 
purchase of ice for official use of employees; 
services as authorized by section 15 of the 
Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 55a), includ- 
ing not to exceed $5,000 for expenditure at 
rates for individuals not in excess of $100 per 
diem on irrigation and power matters, when 
authorized by the Secretary; and expenses re- 
quired by continuing or permanent treaty 
provisions, 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WILLIAMS of 
Mississippi: On page 12, line 7, strike out 
“227” and insert “191.” 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto be limited to 10 minutes, the last 
5 to be reserved to the Committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 

to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, I have no intention of asking 
the Committee’s time uselessly. I think 
this amendment is so simple that it does 
not require much explanation. It is the 
second of a series of amendments which 
I have prepared, intended to cut out the 
expenditure of public funds for addition- 
al automobiles for the various agencies in 
the Interior Department. 

I attempted to find in the committee 
hearings some justification for the in- 
creased number of automobiles requested 
by the various bureaus and agencies in 
the Department of the Interior. After 
going through 1800 pages of the hearings 
and testimony I found one reference to 
automobiles, and that on page 1800. The 
sole justification I can find for these ad- 
ditional automobiles which these agen- 
cies are asking for is the fact they want 
them, and the Bureau of the Budget rec- 
ommended that they be allowed. The 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, according to 
the table on page 1800, already has 1627 
automobiles. We are providing in this 
legislation for the replacement of 199 of 
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the 1,627 automobiles; and, in addition, 
the committee bill would give them 36 
more. The amendment which I have 
offered, and which I think is very rea- 
sonable, merely cuts off the 36 additional 
automobiles but permits for the replacing 
of 191 of these old ones. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment 
will be agreed to. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Mississippi (Mr. 
WILLIAMS]. 

Mr. Chairman, the Indian Bureau 
asked for 287 automobiles. We cut that 
to 227. In other words, we cut out 60 
automobiles. If we cut them down to 80 
someone probably would offer an amend- 
ment to cut more out. But we have cut 
out 60 already. 

Now, on these Indian reservations 
where there is a great deal of sand and 
no highways, the tires and all parts of 
the automobiles wear out very fast. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. My 
amendment allows for replacement, 

Mr. KIRWAN. But the gentleman 
wants to cut out the purchase of some 
cars. How many would the gentle- 
man’s amendment cut out? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. It 
would be 36 by this amendment. 

Mr. KIRWAN. All right. We cut 
them down 60 cars. I heard a number 
of Members here this afternoon speak 
highly of the Indians. Yet, if you want 
to see an Indian, or if somebody gets 
word that something is wrong with an 
Indian and wants to look at him, there 
would be no transportation. This is not 
for one little area. This is for all over 
the Western States. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment 
will be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. REES of Kansas: 
On page 12, line 12, strike out the word in- 
cluding” and the remainder of line 12, all 
of line 18, and the words “excess of 8100“ 
in line 14. 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
this amendment is similar to an amend- 
ment I offered to another section of this 
bill earlier in the day and is intended to 
limit the per diem payment for extra 
individuals. It strikes out $100 per day 
for the extra persons that you would 
employ in this Bureau under this legis- 
lation and limits their payment to $50 
per day. 

I want to find out whether this great 
Committee is going to insist on $100 per 
day for extra persons who are employed 
without any restri-tions concerning their 
ability or qualifications. Of course, un- 
der this bill you leave that entirely to 
the head of the Bureau, or someone who 
represents him, 

This amendment applies to an agency 
headed by Mr. Dillon Myer. There is 
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practically nothing in the hearings to 
support the need of this extra employ- 
ment at the rate of $100 per day. I do 
not believe a case has been made to sup- 
port it. You ought to vote for my 
amendment. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES of Kansas. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. I do not believe I un- 
derstood from the reading of the amend- 
ment by the Clerk just how far the gen- 
tleman strikes out by his amendment. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Iam just strik- 
ing out that portion which says in sub- 
stance that you can pay $100 a day for 
individuals to work for this particular 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

Mr. KEATING. Does the gentleman 
intend to strike out the figure $5,000 
there, too? z 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Yes; that is the 
intention, and $100 a day. 

Mr. KEATING. I think perhaps the 
gentleman might want to look at his 
amendment again. It struck me, as the 
Clerk read it that perhaps it did not 
carry out the intention of the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Yes, it does. 
It strikes out the $5,000 and $100 per day. 
If not we will amend it to limit the total 
amount to $5,000 and $100 per day. 


There is nothing more that I care to ` 


say about this amendment. If you want 
to go along and pay these extra em- 
ployees money without requiring quali- 
fication of any kind, that is up to you. 
But, I think this is a pretty good chance 
to determine whether you want to follow 
that principle or not. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this amendment close in 
9 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair. recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Washington 
[Mr. JACKSON]. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Kansas is similar to the 
amendment that he offered in connec- 
tion with the Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration. You will note that the ex- 
penditure here is limited to the power 
and irrigation activities of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. This is another example 
where careless amendments can bring 
about the reverse effect of economy. 
The gentleman from Kansas by his 
amendment has removed the limitation. 
You see, he has in effect brought about a 
situation where they spend any amount 
of money at $50 a day. I hope the 
amendment will be voted down. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Iyield 
to the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Of course, the 
gentleman said earlier in the day that 
there was no particular limitation with 
respect to the use of these funds that is 
to say, they could use them almost when- 
ever they cared with reference to this 
particular agency, 
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Mr. JACKSON of Washington. The 
committee placed a limitation on the 
amount of money that could be spent 
both on Bonneville and the Indian Bu- 
reau. We limited it here to $5,000. Now 
the gentleman by his amendment has 
removed the entire limitation. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. And says they 
cannot hire these people. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. No; 
you have not. You better read your 
amendment. I will stand on that state- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
VURSELL]. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. I am 
against permitting a salary of $100 a day 
for experts. 

Mr. Chairman, I object to the prin- 
ciple and the precedent that is being set 
in this legislation and I think it would 
be wise to limit the per diem to around 
$43 to $50 a day. 

Further, there are no qualifications 
set up in this bill to determine what con- 
stitutes an expert in his profession. The 
department head can employ anyone as 
an expert at $100 a day. 

I am of the opinion that if you need 
expert engineering to help the United 
States Army Engineers, who are sup- 
posed to be experts in the first place and 
capable of any construction that our 
Government needs, that you ought to be 
anis to get these men for $43 to $50 a 

ay. 

You are setting a ceiling here of $100 
aday. I think you are laying yourselves 
and the Government, so to speak, open 
so that men can be appointed and doubt- 
less will be appointed in many instances 
that are not experts but men who are 
probably recommended for these jobs as 
political favors. I think there is a 
chance for great abuse when you raise 
the ceiling to $100 a day. I think there 
is a chance that the Goverrment will 
not get value received. I doubt the ne- 
cessity of it. I think it is establishing a 
very bad precedent. I hope you will 
limit the amount by approving this 
amendment. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VURSELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. If you went to 
my home town of Pittsburgh and offered 
$50 a day, you would not have a possible 
chance of getting a single qualified ex- 
pert in any technical field for that sum. 
You might get one from the gentleman’s 
State or his district; but in my district 
you would not have a chance of getting a 
single applicant. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. FULTON]. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
first to ask some questions. 

The rate of $100 a day for 300 working 
days a year would be at the rate of $30,- 
000 a year. Is not that pretty good for 
an expert, even if he is an expert on 
Indian affairs? 

Second, I understand there are some- 
thing over 300,000 Indians and we have 
about 12,000 people working in the Bu- 
reau. May I ask if that is not correct? 
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We have 12,000 employees, and I think 
that is 1 for every 34 Indians. 

Mr. MORRIS. That is correct. 

Mr. FULTON. How many people are 
usually in an Indian family, about five? 

Mr. MORRIS. I am not prepared to 
answer for certain, but I would say 
probably that is correct, about four or 
five. 

Mr. FULTON. Each employee thus 
services five, or at most six, Indian fam- 
ilies in a year. In addition, the United 
States is getting experts at a $30,000-a- 
year rate, under this proposed bill, to 
treat on Indian affairs, and is also get- 
ting 227 passenger cars for this purpose. 
I do not believe the Indians when they 
were living their frugal, happy life here 
had so many people servicing them in 
passenger cars, when we came to the 
country, so it inay be a new start for 
them. Perhaps the Indian needs prac- 
tical education so he can do things him- 
self more than he needs perennial bu- 
reaucratic coddling. We must not for- 
get Indians are real people, not just a re- 
pressed problem minority. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr, Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Does the gen- 
tleman think it would be difficult for this 
administration to convert a lame-duck 
Congressman into an Indian expert at 
$100 a day, and do it rather rapidly? 

Mr. FULTON. That might be a very 
good thing for some of them, as many 
leave here without much to go on, and 
without much to go back to, and no ex- 
perts at $100 a day to help them. I 
know we Congressmen are not being 
paid at that rate, and by the time you 
take our expenses into consideration, 
with long hours of work and pressures, 
we Congressmen cannot compete with 
such a stipend. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Perhaps that 
explains the $100 a day. Then they will 
get expenses on top of that. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FENTON. The gentleman alludes 
to the gentlemen as being Indian ex- 
perts. I might say, however, if $100 a 
day were offered to experts on the For- 
eign Affairs Committee to take care of 
people over in foreign countries, there 
would not be too much objection to it. 

Mr. FULTON. I think you would get 
objection to $100 a day for any experts, 
Actually the experts on the staff hired 
by the Foreign Affairs Committee of this 
House get about one-third of that 
amount, without any additional allow- 
ances for expenses as here contem- 
plated. I might say to the gentleman 
that if the Marshall plan was run at 
the rate of one Marshall-plan em- 
ployee for every 34 persons helped, we 
certainly would have a staggering bu- 
reaucracy. The ECA is a very well-run 
organization, and we in Congress are 
proud of the job Paul Hoffman, Averill 
Harriman, and the present ECA Admin- 
istrator Foster have accomplished. 

Mr. FENTON. . If they transferred 
some of the point 4 program for for- 
eign fields over to the Indian country 
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in this country we would be better off, 
too, I might say. 

Mr. FULTON. May I point out to the 
gentleman that the cost of the Indian 
Bureau the gentleman is now defending 
is more than the cost of running this 
whole legislative body, and the other 
body, the Senate, for a whole year. We 
in Congress must see our taxpayers’ 
money is well spent. From the debate 
I have heard today it seems as if the poor 
Indian people who have suffered much, 
are not getting along too well in spite 
25 mi taxpayers’ assistance and gener- 
osity. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent to withdraw 
my amendment, so that I may offer a 
further amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, REES of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read, as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rees of Kansas: 
On page 12, line 14, strike 8100“ and insert 
“$50.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr, Chairman, I take this time to 
announce how I intend to vote on an 
amendment that I think will be offered to 
this bill. It happens I have been dele- 
gated by the Chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee, of which I am a 
member, to go down to Georgia and 
South Carolina to make an investigation 
at Fort Jackson, S. C., and Camp Gordon, 
Va. Imay not be here when the features 
of the bill that I am particularly inter- 
ested in are being discussed. 

I understand there is going to be an 
amendment offered to reduce the amount 
for the Reclamation Bureau by 10 per- 
cent. I oppose such an amendment. I 
do not think that a cut straight across 
the board is the way to reduce expenses, 
It will be particularly bad in the Cen- 
tral Valley project of California. The 
Central Valley project is a good illustra- 
tion of what our distinguished Speaker 
yesterday said about private and public 
power. There is room for both private 
and public power, and in my humble 
judgment both are needed to properly 
and efficiently develop the water power 
potential of the Nation. Some of us who 
have stood for so-called public power in 
the Central Valley water project are not 
Socialists by any manner of means. 

The first appropriation for this proj- 
ect, which was approved by the people 
of California in 1933, was in 1935. The 
then President Roosevelt recommended 
that the Federal Government spend 
$10,000 to study the project. Since that 
time we have spent $440,000,000. It is 
the most fantastic water and power 
project in the world. 

We intermingle the water from four 
watersheds. They are the Sacramento, 
San Juan, Kings, and Kern Rivers water- 
sheds. This is done by taking water 
from the Sacramento, which has a sur- 
plus of water, and by a series of pumps 
and a cement lined canal, flowing it 
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southward and dumping it into the 
San Joaquin River, 109 miles south of 
where it was taken from the Delta Cross 
Canal in ihe Sacramento-San Joaquin 
Delta. That is to replace water of the 
San Joaquin River which is being di- 
verted by Friant Dam to the watersheds 
of the Kings and the Kern Rivers, the 
right to which water belongs to appro- 
priators and riprarian owners in the San 
Joaquin Valley. 

Under the original plan, which the 
people of California voted for and ap- 
proved overwhelmingly, there was a pro- 
vision for transmission lines, to be oper- 
ated by the State of California, which 
contemplated operating the project when 
it was completed. 

I want to make it very clear at this 
point that there has been a contract 
made between the Reclamation Bureau 
and the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. con- 
cerning transmission lines, whereby the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. is to transmit 
over its lines certain electric power gen- 
erated by the Reclamation powerhouses, 

As I understand the contract, al- 
though I have not had a chance to read 
it, it looks satisfactory to me. But I still 
think there are certain transmission 
lines in the Central Valley water proj- 
ect which should be publicly owned, We 
do not want to be relegated in the sale 
of this great block of publicly generated 
power to one utility. I have no objec- 
tion to public utilities. I recognize that 
they are a necessity. But after all there 
is no use shedding crocodile tears over 
the poor utilities. If you analyze the 
situation carefully you will all recog- 
nize that a utility is a cost-plus busi- 
ness. It was made so many years ago 
because it was thought that to have a 
monopoly was the best way to serve the 
public. And I concur in that premise. 
But after all, that is what they are— 
they are a cost-plus business, They not 
only are a monopoly, they are a monop- 
oly chaperoned by the public utility 
commission. Their financial success is 
practically guaranteed by the public 
utility commission, But they sometimes 
overreach themselves, I have had per- 
sonal experience in dealing with utili- 
ties. I have never said one antagonistic 
word against the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co., but I have seen them overreach 
themselves. 

I have seen them come before the 
railroad commission when we were try- 
ing to get the rates reduced, and cry to 
high heaven that the rates we proposed 
would confiscate the company’s re- 
sources, would wreck their financial sta- 
bility, and so forth. What happened? 
When they saw, or thought, they were 
going to lose the case they came in and 
voluntarily offered to reduce the rates, 
and they made good money and reason- 
able profits out of the reduced rates. 

I merely mention these things so I 
can place myself on record with my peo- 
ple as to just where I stand. I think 
we should control the output of that 
electricity for the benefit of all the 
people of California, and not funnel it 
all through the channels of one public 
utility, even though that public utility 
is controlled and regulated very strictly 
by the California Utilities Commission, 
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I cannot go into details, but if there 
are certain transmission lines that are 
not completed, we should be allowed to 
complete those. If there are others 
which are necessary for us, I mean for 
the public, to hold control of where that 
public developed power should go, we 
should have that situation prevail. 
Everybody knows that many of the riv- 
ers, especially the rivers in California 
that I am talking about, could never 
have been developed under private en- 
terprise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California (Mr. JOHN- 
son] has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for three 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. ! 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Iam sorry the gen- 
tleman is going to be away at such a cru- 
cial vote. I want to take this opportu- 
nity to express my appreciation for that 
part of his address which I have just 
heard. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I thank the gentle- 
man very much. 

All I want to do is to see that the peo- 
ple of California in particular, and the 
taxpayers of the United States who are 
loaning the money to us, get the greatest 
benefit out of the development and re- 
sources of those rivers. The great per- 
petual resource of California and the 
whole western area is water; the rivers 
and the snows in the high mountains 
that feed the rivers in summer. This 
great project, as I said before, could 
never have been developed by private 
enterprise. The particular one I men- 
tioned vigorously resisted the develop- 
ment of the Central Valley project. Ido 
not want any private enterprise to go in 
there and skim off the cream and take 
care of a certain group of investors. 
That is not stating anything in a hostile 
way toward the utilities. But the prin- 
ciple is just wrong. We should spread 
the benefits as far as we possibly can and 
that is exactly what I believe the Recla- 
mation Bureau is trying to do. 

In our State we have grown so fast in 
the last 10 years that our population has 
increased over 50 percent to 10,586,223 
people. Power is going to be short. In- 
dustries in large number are beginning 
to locate in California, and every kilo- 
watt of power that we develop by private 
industry and by public enterprise will 
come back many times by virtue of this 
investment. It will all be needed. Con- 
sequently, I am very anxious that the 
appropriation which this great commit- 
tee is asking, $207,000,000 for the entire 
Reclamation Bureau, be not decreased, 
and especially not decreased on the 
Central Valley project, 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I yield. 

Mr. ENGLE. I want to agree with the 
remark just made by the gentleman from 
California [Mr. JoHNsoNn] to the effect 
that because of the immense increase in 
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population in California it is going to 
take all that both private and public 
power con do to meet the increased de- 
mand. I certainly concur in that state- 
ment, and I concur in the thought which 
the gentleman expressed that this body 
not decrease the amount of money nec- 
essary for this very necessary project. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I appreciate that, 
because there is nobody who has a better 
grasp of California problems, and espe- 
cially this problem, than the gentleman 
from California [Mr. ENGLE]. 

Furthemore, all the money will be paid 
back to the Government by the water 
users and the electric users as the recla- 
mation law requires. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has again 
expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, in the interest of saving time 
and expediting the public business, I 
have a unanimous-consent request that 
I would like to propound. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. I have 
four additional amendments to the bill, 
all of which are identical in purpose 
and intent with the two amendments 
which were previously adopted and 
which were offered by me. The purpose 
of those amendments is to strike out 
authorization of funds in this bill for 
the acquisition of new automobiles over 
and above those which are to be used 
as replacements. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all four of those amendments 
be considered at this time as a whole, 
notwithstanding the fact that they are 
applicable to parts of the bill which have 
not yet been read. 

Mr. TABER. Mr, Chairman, I won- 
der if it would not be permissible for 
the Clerk to read the amendments, 

The CHAIRMAN. That is the opin- 
ion of the Chair. Without objection, the 
Clerk will read the amendments, and 
then the Chair will put the request. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. WittiaMs of 
Mississippi: 

Page 23, lines 21 and 22, strike out “117” 
and insert in lieu thereof “80.” 

Page 26, lines 7 and 8, strike out “151” and 
insert “130.” 

Page 29, line 9, strike out “22” and insert 
19.“ 
<a $1, line 21, strike out “85” and insert 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] asks 
unanimous consent that his four amend- 
ments be considered en bloc at this time 
even though the paragraphs of the bill 
to which the amendments refer have not 
yet been read. 

Is there objection? 

Mr. FURCOLO. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, I wish to 
ask the gentleman from Mississippi if 
he has in mind insofar as the Geolog- 
ical Survey is concerned that they have 
a great deal to do with the mineral re- 
sources of this country and quite di- 
rectly, I think, with the defense effort 
and the war effort. I wonder if he might 
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consider perhaps omitting the amend- 
ment relating to that section? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Chairman, I do not care to debate these 
amendments further. I believe the 
precedent has already been set by the 
adoption of the other two amendments 
identical in purpose. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, the committee will accept the 
amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the amendments are agreed to. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, dur- 
ing the reading of that part of the bill 
pertaining to the Indian Service, I was 
glad to hear so many appropriate and 
worthy sentiments expressed for our 
Indians. Apparently there is agree- 
ment as to what we would like for the 
Indians, which is that they be merged 
into our American way of life, being 
relieved of wardship and brought into 
first-class citizenship as soon as possi- 
ble. That is my sentiment along with 
that of many colleagues. 

We are not so unanimous in our views 
as to the best method of obtaining this 
desired goal for our Indians as we are 
apparently unanimous in the wished-for 
goal for them. To illustrate my mean- 
ing, it is desirable that every individual 
should know how to swim but I have 
heard different methods of having chil- 
dren acquire the desired ability to swim. 
I have even heard it suggested: “Throw 
a boy into the deep water, and he will 
swim.” I do not know how effective 
that training would be, and I do not 
know that it is often practiced, but I 
am doubtful about it and do not advise 
it. On the other hand, I believe that 
there are other methods of training a 
child to swim, both safer and more 
efective. 

So many times I have heard well- 
intentioned individuals say, “Turn the 
Indian loose.” Or “We must emanci- 
pate the Indian.” The first idea is a 
dangerous one; the second as an idea is 
more acceptable to me, but I do not like 
the word “emancipate” with all that it 
connotes applied to Indians. 

Time will not permit now a report 
which three of us in this Chamber might 
give, as members of the watchdog com- 
mittee on the Navajo measure appointed 
last year, and who have recently visited 
the Navajo Reservation, but I do want 
to say this: That your watchdog com- 
mittee paid our first hurried visit to the 
Navajo Reservation just before Easter 
and saw some evidence, both of the need 
and the accomplishment, on which I 
wish later to report more fully. Con- 
cerning Navajo life, we saw the present 
depth and height of their condition. 
We saw them in their hogans and we 
saw them in one of the best modern 
schools which has been provided very 
recently for them, 

Let me conclude by saying that I ap- 
preciate the fact that the Indian appro- 
priations in this bill have received better 
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consideretion at the hands of this com- 
mittee than has any other part of this 
appropriation bill thus far read and 
amended, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

1 BUREAU oF RECLAMATION 

For carrying out the functions of the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation as provided in the Fed- 
eral reclamation laws (act of June 17, 1902, 
32 Stat. 388, and acts amendatory thereof or 
supplementary thereto) and other acts and 
treaties applicable to that Bureau, as 
follows: 


Mr. PHILLIPS. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. PHILLIPS: Page 
14, line 20, strike out the words “and 
treaties.” 


Mr. PHILLIPS, Mr. Chairman, I am 
prepared to support my amendment at 
length and with considerable persua- 
siveness. 

I have here the Mexican water treaty 
which I should like to read at length; I 
have the Boulder Canyon Project Act and 
other documents. But in view of the 
fact that this is a very minor amendment 
and is an appendage to the more im- 
portant amendment which I will offer I 
think perhaps our chairman might ac- 
cept it. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I will 
accept the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the amendment is agreed to. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Another year has rolled around, and 
we are again considering appropriations 
for the fiscal year. These appropria- 
tions will be for the fiscal year of 1952, 
beginning July 1, 1951, and ending June 
30, 1952. 

The Second District of Colorado is 
always interested in the Federal budget 
and appropriations, and especially funds 
for the Colorado-Big Thompson project, 

The Colorado-Big Thompson project, 
one of the outstanding irrigation and 
reclamation programs in the entire 
West, is now so nearly completed—more 
than 60 percent—that funds for this 
work should not and do not fall in the 
category of possible or promotion proj- 
ects from any angle. Consequently, the 
supporters of this project insist that any 
curtailment of funds that in any way 
would delay the completion of this irri- 
gation and power-producing project 
would be economic folly, and produce 
no economy in any way in the conduct 
of the Federal Government. 

In 1950, which would be for the fiscal 
year 1951, the Budget Bureau requested 
a total of $21,500,000 for the Big Thomp- 
son project, and were given $20,172,750. 
This was a reduction from the request of 
$327,250. 

This year there is included in the 
budget request, $19,300,000 for the Colo- 
rado-Big Thompson project. The House 
Appropriations Committee has approved 
$19,000,009 for the project, which is 
$300,000 less than the request. Of course 
we still have hopes that should contracts 
and the program be completed faster 
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than the funds indicate they would be, 
that a deficiency appropriation would 
be forthcoming. We all understand 
that our contracts lap over from year 
to year. 

We hope the $19,000,000 is enough to 
keep work in full progress during the 
coming 12 months. 

Just to keep us all posted on what is 
going on in the Northern Colorado Water 
Conservancy District, the secretary- 
manager, Mr. J. M. Dille, writes me as 
of April 13, and I quote excerpts from 
his letter: 

Dear CONGRESSMAN HILL: It occurs to me 
that you will be interested in a brief résumé 
of progress on the Colorado-Big Thompson 
project, 

First, as to construction, you know that 
Granby Reservoir, Shadow Mountain Lake, 
Alva B. Adams tunnel, the Estes Park aque- 
duct, and Horsetooth Reservoir have been 
completed for several years. 

In addition, the Granby pumping plant, 
Mary's Lake and Estes power plants, Horse- 
tooth feeder canal and the Poudre supply 
canal leading to the Poudre River, are also 
now built and ready for use. 

Other features in various stages of con- 
struction are the 744 mile combined Olym- 
pus and Polehill tunnels, now excavated and 
being lined, the Polehill power plant, the 
Rattlesnake tunnel and afterbay, the Bald 
Mountain pressure tunnel and the Flatiron 
power plant. 

The above are all parts of the “Foothills 
Power System” and the two power plants 
will be the largest producers in the system. 

The Bureau is apparently expediting their 
completion as rapidly as possible. 

Also, now being built are the Carter Lake 
Reservoir dams and the Carter Lake pressure 


tunnel through which the water will be 


pumped into Carter Lake from pumps at the 
afterbay of the Flatiron power plant. 

Also, the Bureau is now in the process of 
receiving bids and awarding contracts on the 
Willow Creek Dam on Willow Creek and for 
the North Poudre gravity canal north of 
Fort Collins, 

In a short time the Bureau will ask for 
bids on the St. Vrain supply canal and other 
smaller features. 

The recent completion of work listed above 
makes possible partial, but substantial, op- 
eration of the project this season. 

In fact, the Bureau is now pumping water 
from Granby Reservoir, flowing it through 
the Adams tunnel through the power plants 
in Estes Park down the Big Thompson River, 
and then through the Horsetooth feeder 
canal for storage in Horsetooth Reservoir. 

The Bureau plans to continue these flows 
until about 35,000 acre-feet are in storage 
by June 1; then shut off for most of June to 
avoid high water in the Thompson River and 
resume operations in July and August. Of 
course, only a part of the water will have to 
be pumped from Granby Reservoir. 

The diverted water will be available for 
rental through the district to irrigation sys- 
tems on the Poudre and Big Thompson 
Rivers. 


Mr. POULSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. POULSON. Is the gentleman go- 
ing to have water for that project? 
When I was out there I was told it would 
take 10 years to bring up enough water 
to take care of the project. In other 
words, they are pumping water uphill 
out there, 
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Mr. HILL. Well. The only thing 
wrong with the gentleman’s statement is 
that he says “I was told.” I am sure he 
is not one of those Congressmen who 
believes everything he is told. If he will 
go out there and look over the project he 
will find one of the large lakes is being 
filled rapidly. When I saw it 3 or 4 weeks 
ago it was almost one-third full. We 
have been irrigating land through that 
project for the last 2 years and unless 
California takes all of the water from 
the upper Basin of the Colorado-Big 
Thompson River we will have plenty 
of water to do everything planned by 
this project. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to direct fur- 
ther attention to the amendment to the 
bill now under consideration by the Com- 
mittee, which was offered by the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. SHORT]. Mr. 
SHorT’s amendment reads: 

On page 4, line 3, strike out the period 
and insert in lieu thereof “Provided; That 
this appropriation shall not be expended 
for the construction of facilities designated 
as comprising the western Missouri project.” 


This amendment, if permitted to 
stand, will stop construction before 
completion on the following projects in 
southwestern Missouri: A transmission 
line from Carthage to Springfield, from 
Springfield to Mansfield, and from 
Springfield to a substation. It will also 
stop construction on the Mansfield 
switching station, the Clinton substa- 
tion, and the Carthage substation. 

These projects are already under con- 
struction and the total estimated cost 
is $4,960,125. Of this amount, $2,936,- 
250 has already been appropriated and 
obligated. The amount requested for 
completion of these projects and the 
amount carried in the present bill is 
$1,560,600. This amount would practi- 
cally complete these projects. The 
The Short amendment does not strike 
out the $1,560,600 but merely prevents 
this amount from being spent on the 
western Missouri projects. The amend- 
ment has no effect on the $2,936,250 al- 
ready provided in fiscal 1951. If al- 
lowed to stand, the Federal Government 
would stand to lose this $2,936,250 by 
having construction on the projects 
stopped before their completion. Such 
action as the adoption of this amend- 
aons is indeed reckless and irresponsi- 

e. 

I do not agree with the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. SHort] that these 
facilities are duplication. I also do not 
agree that the area is at present ade- 
quately served. Neither of these con- 
tentions, duplication, or adequate serv- 
ice is justified by the facts in the case. 
The area does need additional facilities 
and also desperately needs a dependable 
source of electric energy at a reasonable 
cost. If this amendment stands, it 
means that REA in the area will be un- 
duly restricted. It means that our rural 
people will not get the service they are 
entitled to have and the service they 
are willing to pay for. A vote for this 
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amendment, regardless of how loud the 
contention may be proclaimed other- 
wise, is a vote against REA, and thus 
against our rural people. 

I will ask for a roll call vote on this 
amendment in the House and sincerely 
hope that the membership will vote the 
amendment down. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the requisite 
number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, referring to page 10 
of the report I see under the head of 
“Central Valley project” the following 
language is used: 

Testimony indicates that $630,000 re- 
quested for Contra Costa distribution sys- 
tem was to be used for initiating construc- 
tion of an aqueduct to serve the Southwest 
Contra Costa County Water District, which 
is within the boundaries of the East Bay 
Municipal Utility District on the east side 
of San Francisco Bay. Owing to lack of 
agreement between two competing public 
agencies, the $630,000 item under reference 
has been deleted from the approved pro- 
gram. 


It goes on further to deny funds for 
this purpose. 

In reading the hearings on this mat- 
ter I see that the manager of the East 
Bay Municipal Utility District, which 
serves an area in Alameda County and 
in Contra Costa County, with an attorney 
here in Washington employed by them, 
appeared before the committee and made 
certain statements that were never re- 
butted because no one had an oppor- 
tunity to rebut them. Perhaps I should 
have been there. However, they cannot 
be borne out in fact. 

It is not particularly brought out in 
this report or in the hearings that the 
Southwest Contra Costa County Water 
District referred to as being in conflict 
with the East Bay Municipal Utility Dis- 
trict is a political subdivision of the State 
of California, created by initiative of the 
people of that district who were not sat- 
isfied with the service they were getting 
from the East Bay Municipal Utility Dis- 
trict. Therefore, in order to protect 
their own interests they utilized Cali- 
fornia law for that purpose. 

I am sorry that the committee did not 
have before it, or that there was not an 
opportunity given to representatives of 
the Southwest Contra Costa County 
Water District to appear and offer their 
side of the story. Knowing the sub- 
committee as I do, I doubt very much 
whether the stringent language written 
into this report would be there. I am 
pointing out to them that since the 
Contra Costa County canal was built a 
great portion of the territory at one time 
we thought would be agricultural land 
has become urban property. There will 
be a surplus capacity in the Contra Costa 
County canal, and that surplus capacity 
can be used to bring industrial water 
into one of the most rapidly growing 
parts of the United States. 

I trust that in the future we will 
be able to correct the situation, but I 
want the Recorp to show now that I, 
as the representative of that district, 
cannot accept “he conclusions of the 
committee. I am not charging the com- 
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mittee with trying to do something dis- 
honorable, but it is my intention to lay 
before them in the future facts that I 
am certain will tend to change their 
mind and opinion on this matter and 
would have changed them if the matter 
had not been heard in an ex parte man- 
ner. 

Mr. NORRELL, Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Arkansas, 

Mr. NORRELL. Nobody appeared be- 
fore the committee and asked for this 
particular appropriation except the De- 
partment of the Interior, and we did 
have gentlemen from that area in Cali- 
fornia that very strenuously objected 
to it. 

Mr. MILLER of California. I appre- 
ciate that. The new water district has 
just been erected. It was voted for and 
erected by an overwhelming vote of that 
district, and they are just in the process 
of getting organized, and this comes 
rather as a blow. : 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. I 
want to compliment the gentleman for 
a very fine statement. I, as one mem- 
ber of the committee, will be very happy 
to hear from his representatives with 
reference to the matter that he has 
just discussed on the floor of the House. 
I am sure that all of the members of 
the committee will give very careful 
consideration to it when the matter is 
considered again. Again, I say, I want 
to compliment the gentleman on the 
fine statement he has made. 

Mr. MILLER of California. I would 
like to say to the Committee that there 
most likely will be a supplemental ap- 
propriation bill coming in, and at that 
time, if they are ready for it, I hope 
to see this item brought before that com- 
mittee when we will have an opportu- 
nity of laying it then formally before 
the committee. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word, and ask 
unanimous consent to proceed out of or- 
der. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, for 
several weeks the House Public Works 
Committee has been holding hearings 
on the controversial St. Lawrence wa- 
terway project to which I am unalter- 
ably opposed since it will serve no con- 
ceivable national good but to the con- 
trary do irreparable damage to not only 
my district and State but to 85 percent 
of the Nation as a whole. 

During the course of the hearings be- 
ing conducted by the House Committee 
on Public Works, it has been rumored 
that the Army engineers have been 
roaming the hallways of Congress in a 
frantic effort to garner support for the 
already discredited St. Lawrence sea- 
way project. It is said that they have 
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gone so far that they are offering many 
Members of Congress from the Southern 
States a $100,000,000 tidewater channel 
and from the mouth of the Mississippi 
to New Orleans. This project is known 
as the New Orleans-Gulf waterway, and 
is being used as bait-in the desperate 
effort to drum up votes for the St. 
Lawrence seaway project. 

Edgar Poe, who is a columnist for the 
New Orleans Times-Picayune stated in 
the edition of March 11, 1951 that Pres- 
ident Truman did a little lobbying for 
the St. Lawrence project when he was 
visited recently by Guy Easterly who 
8 the weekly Lafollette (Tenn.) 


According to publisher Easterly, when 
the interview was about over President 
Truman drew from a pile of papers on 
his desk another sheaf and began to 
talk of his program of waterways, which 
included a plan to dig a big ditch at 
New Orleans and bring that city within 
45 miles of the ocean, at a cost of $100,- 
000,000. 

In commenting on the visit of Mr. 
Easterly to the White House, columnist 
Poe said there apparently is no ques- 
tion that President Truman personally 
is interested in the proposed tidewater 
ship channel from New Orleans to the 
Gulf. He wants to see it built, but at 
the same time he wants New Orleans 
and the lower Mississippi Valley to go 
along with him on the controversial St. 
Lawrence seaway. 

Continuing his comment, Mr. Poe said 
that if New Orleans and lower Missis- 
sippi shipping interests are not willing 
to do some trading President Truman 
“stands ready to hold their feet to the 
fire.” In other words it would be a big 
trade, concluded Mr. Poe. 

Mr. Chairman, this is ugly business. 
The President is trying to effect a trade 
that involves a $100,000,000 nondefense 
waterway project at the mouth of the 
Mississippi River in return for support 
on a $1,000,000,000 economic monstrosi- 
ty known as the proposed St. Lawrence 
seaway project. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not think that it 
is the business of the Army engineers to 
lobby or to bring pressure upon Mem- 
bers of Congress. Their job is to fur- 
nish Congress with information so that 
the elected Representatives of the Amer- 
ican people can decide what is for the 
best interests of the American people as 
a whole. 

Both of the above-named projects 
should not be considered at this time 
because of the necessity for conserving 
manpower, material, and money so bad- 
ly needed in the defense effort. 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POULSON. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I hope we can make a little 
progress on this bill and move along. We 
have been very fair. With the indul- 
gence of the other Members of the 
House, I hope that for the balance of the 
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day there will be no more pro forma 
amendments, so that we can move on 
into the amendments that will be con- 
sidered. 7 

Mr. JENSEN. If the gentleman will 
yield, I hope we can do exactly as the 
gentleman from Washington has sug- 
gested, We have a lot of things to do. 
Let us get down to business. 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Chairman, on 
page 14, line 20, I note the words “and 
treaties.” 

This reminds me that last April 18 
was the sixth anniversary of the ratifica- 
tion by the Senate of the Mexican Water 
Treaty. Quite fittingly, on that anni- 
versary date, the House Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs tabled by a 
2 to 1 vote the proposed central Arizona 
project. It took 6 years for the Mexican 
treaty chicken to grow up and come 
home to roost, but it finally did. 

The Mexican Water Treaty gave Mex- 
ico a million acre-feet more than she had 
ever used before, and did this by giving 
Mexico free of charge the benefit of 
storage in Hoover Dam which Congress 
had authorized on the promise that the 
water stored there would be used ex- 
clusively in the United States. Most of 
the water users in the Colorado River 
basin objected to it, but it was put 
through the Senate by Dean Acheson, 
the then Under Secretary of State. It 
was one more mistake of the tragic era 
in our foreign relations that produced 
the Yalta, Tehran, and Cairo agree- 
ments. The irony of the present situa- 
tion is that this bad treaty was made 
possible only by the backing of the very 
same individuals who are now the pro- 
moters of the central Arizona project: 
Charles A. Carson, of Arizona, and Clif- 
ford H. Stone, of Colorado. They 
boosted the Treaty under the happy de- 
lusion that they were giving away Cali- 
fornia’s water to Mexico. Mr. Acheson 
had been attorney for Arizona in the 
first Supreme Court suit—Two Hundred 
and Eighty- third United States Reports, 
page 423—to enjoin the construction of 
Hoover Dam and declare the Colorado 
River compact unconstitutional. The 
treaty rode through the Senate on the 
Acheson-Stone-Carson axis. 

Now, 6 years later, the House Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs has 
ruled by a 2 to 1 vote that it will not con- 
sider the central Arizona project further 
until the water rights in the Colorado 
River have first been adjudicated by the 
Supreme Court, or agreed upon by the 
States. If this 1,000,000 acre-foot bonus 
had not been given to Mexico on the in- 
sistence of Mr. Carson, there might be 
water enough today for the central 
Arizona project. 

The Mexican Water Treaty chicken, 6 
years old, has come home to roost. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

GENERAL INVESTIGATIONS 

For engineering and economic investiga- 
tions of proposed Federal reclamation proj- 
ects and studies of water conservation and 
development plans; engineering and econom- 
ic investigations, as a basis for legislation, 
and for reports thereon to Congress, relating 
to projects for the development and utiliza- 
tion of the water resources of Alaska; for- 
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mulating plans and preparing designs and 
specifications for authorized Federal recla- 
mation projects or parts thereof prior to 
appropriations for construction of such proj- 
ects or parts; and activities preliminary to 
the reconstruction, rehabilitation and better- 
ment, financial adjustment, or extension of 
existing projects; to remain available until 
expended, $5,000,000, of which $4,265,000 shall 
be derived from the reclamation fund and 
$500,000 shall be derived from the Colorado 
River development fund: Provided, That the 
expenditure of any sums from this appro- 
priation for investigations of any nature re- 
quested by States, municipalities, or other 
interests shall be upon the basis of the 
State, municipality, or other interest ad- 
vancing at least 50 percent of the estimated 
cost of such investigations: Provided jfur- 
ther, That, except as herein expressly pro- 
vided with respect to investigations in Alaska, 
no part of this appropriation shall be ex- 
pended in the conduct of activities which are 
not authorized by law. 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WIGGLESworRTH: 

On page 15, line 10, after the word ex- 
pended,” strike out “$5,000,000, of which 
$4,265,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$4,- 
000,000, of which $3,500,000.” 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, this amendment seeks to reduce the 
amount available for general investiga- 
tions from $5,000,000 to $4,000,000. It is 
offered in the belief that in view of the 
over-all situation by which we are now 
confronted some of this work can well be 
d>ferred. 

It is of course true, that the commit- 
tee has already made a reduction of 
$500,000 below the budget estimate and 
below the funds which were available for 
this purpose this year. But it is also 
true that the committee recommends an 
appropriation of $5,000,000 for general 
investigations, which seems to me unduly 
liberal under present conditions. 

If I read the hearings correctly, Mr. 
Chairman, there must be between two 
and three million dollars recommended 
under this item which refer not to any 
present programs, but to programs of 
the future. 

For example, there is recommended in 
the neighborhood of a million dollars for 
advanced planning. There is also in- 
cluded, I think something like $145,000 
for reconnaissance, something like $865,- 
000 for basin surveys, and something like 
$300,000 for general research. 

These and other items account for be- 
tween two and three million dollars. 

Under general research I find that it 
is contemplated. that the appropriation 
recommended shall be used to find solu- 
tions for various problems including 
studies of sediment transportation in 
stieams, deposition in reservoirs, aggra- 
dation and degradation of stream beds 
above and below dams, reservoir evap- 
oration studies, and studies of improved 
land use, soil management, and other 
similar studies. 

Mr. Chairman, the items referred to, 
including these studies may be fully 
justified in normal times. They have 
their importance, but surely some of 
them can be deferred in view of present 
conditions. 
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The argument for deferment is em- 
phasized by the fact that there appear 
to be between three and four billion dol- 
lars’ worth of projects now available ex- 
cept for detailed plans and specifications 
as a backlog for subsequent completion. 

This volume of projects will require a 
number of years for completion. Their 
completion date will, in all probability, 
be further in the future than now antici- 
pated because of the great demand for 
steel and other materials, needed for na- 
tional defense. 

Mr. Wilson, Administrator of Defense 
Mobilization reports that demand for 
steel in the near future will be particu- 
larly heavy. Many projects, “even 
though helpful,” he says, “must wait.” 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that the 
$*,000,000,000 shelf of projects is an ade- 
quate shelf and that if we make $4,000,- 
000 available at this time instead of the 
proposed $5,000,000 suggested by the 
committee, we shall be making ample 
provision for those investigations which 
are required at this time. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment 
will be adopted. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment, and ask 
unanimous consent that debate on this 
amendment and all amendments thereto 
close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment which the gentleman from 
Massachusetts has offered would reduce 
this appropriation $1,000,000. The com- 
mittee has already cut it $500,000 from 
the budget estimate. It is the part of 
the bill which calls for surveys and in- 
vestigations of potential reclamation 
development. There is no use letting 
this country go to seed and stop every- 
thing that is good for America. The 
Nation is in a crisis. There is nobody 
on this floor who can deny that we are 
in a crisis, and I repeat, this country 
must go forward. They were asking 
for $5,500,000 for investigations and sur- 
veys throughout the Nation. The com- 
mittee cut that half a million dollars, 
But it takes money to make these sur- 
veys and investigations. When this 
crisis is over we must be in a position 
where the country can move forward 
again. That is why I ask that this 
amendment be defeated. 

Mr, ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I yield. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Is it not true that 
the money from the reclamation fund 
is derived from funds received from the 
sale of land and resources in the western 
country? Is that not true? 

Mr. KIRWAN. That is true. 

Mr. ASPINALL. And also the $500,000 
which is referred to in this part of the 
bill comes from the Colorado River fund, 
coming from revenues of the Hoover 
Dam; is that not true? 

Mr. KIRWAN. Yes. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Then, if the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
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Massachusetts [Mr. WIGGLESWoRTH] pre- 
vails, the United States of America has 
given the magnanimous sum of $265,000 
for the future development of that great 
area. Is that right? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I think that is correct. 
I am not condemning anybody, but in 
1929, when the collapse came in this 
country—please do not get me wrong or 
think that I am blaming any political 
party for the collapse—but when it did 
come only 29 out of every 100 families 
in the United States had electricity in 
their homes. That was due to the lack 
of surveys and investigations to find out 
what was wrong with America. Today 
there are still 25 out of every 100 fami- 
lies in the United States that have no 
electricity. We must find out the reason 
for that and do something about it. 

Mr. GRANGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I yield. 

Mr. GRANGER. The $500,000 in the 
Colorado fund is derived from the sale 
of power from the Hoover Dam? 

Mr. KIRWAN. Yes. 

Mr. GRANGER. That is allocated to 
the Upper Basin States; is that not true? 

Mr. KIRWAN. Yes, I believe so. 

Mr. GRANGER. And what you are 
doing here is taking money that has been 
allocated by treaty and by agreement to 
the Upper Basin States and allocating 
that money to all the reclamation fund. 
Now, that is not fair. 

Mr. KIRWAN. What we would be 
doing here with this amendment is stop- 
ping the progress of America. I do not 
care whether it is in California or Colo- 
rado or where it is, but anything you do 
that is injurious to one State hurts all 
the States. We have got to allow this 
Nation to go forward. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I yield. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The gentleman from 
Utah [Mr. GRANGER] is exactly right. 
The $500,000 included here is not tax 
money. It is not money taken out of 
the pockets of the American taxpayers. 
It is a trust fund that has been set up 
by law. So, to cut it in the interest of 
economy and saving the taxpayer is a 
mistake as well as a blunder. 

Mr. KIRWAN. I thank the gentle- 
man from Arizona. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 

gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Kirwan] has 
` expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. CHENOWETH], 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Chairman, I 

rise in opposition to the amendment. It 

Is with the greatest of reluctance that I 

oppose this amendment offered by my 

distinguished friend from Massachusetts 

(Mr. WicGLEswortH], for whom I have 

such affection. I am sure that he is not 
knowingly and deliberately seeking to do 
anything here today which would inter- 
fere with the development of reclama- 
tion in the West. I know he is sincere 
in the amendment which he offers, 
However, I feel constrained to oppose the 
amendment, and I hope the committee 
will reject it. I think the subcommittee 
on the Interior Department appropria- 
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tions has done a splendid job this year. 
I wish to commend the committee on 
the bill that is now before us. 

This is always a controversial bill; this 
is a bill which involves appropriations 
for the West, and there are many Mem- 
bers of this body who are not familiar 
with the problems of Western States, and 
the necessity for the many different items 
appearing in this bill. For this reason 
there is always opposition to certain pro- 
visions of this annual Interior appro- 
priation bill. 

The committee has already reduced 
the amount for investigation by $500,000. 
I do not know what prompted the com- 
mittee to make that reduction. I am 
advised that the Fureau of Reclama- 
tion will need the full amount of $5,500,- 
009 if it is to continue the investigation 
work which is now in progress and which 
I think is absolutely essential. Some of 
these projects on which the Bureau is 
now working are important, not alone to 
the development of the West, but also to 
our defense effort. The preliminary in- 
vestigation work on a project, when once 
started, should be carried on to its con- 
clusion. 

We in the West, and particularly in 
Colorado, at this moment are very much 
interested in this item for investigation 
work by the Bureau of Reclamation. 
The Bureau has been doing a large 
amount of investigation work in Colo- 
rado, a good deal in my district, and con- 
siderable in the Fourth Congressional 
District so ably represented by my col- 
league, the gentleman from Colorado 
(Mr. AspINaLLI. This work has not been 
completed, Therefore this is an item in 
which we have a very keen personal 
interest. 

It is obvious that the work of the Bu- 
reau will be seriously curtailed if this 
appropriation is reduced. I fear such a 
reduction would have a direct effect 
upon these investigations which are now 
under way in Colorado. 

One of the projects on which the Bu- 
reau has been working upon is known 
as the Frying Pan-Arkansas project, 
which involves the transmountain diver- 
sion of water. This water will be used 
for domestic purposes. as well as irriga- 
tion. Cities and towns are now short of 
domestic water, and every effort is being 
made to expedite action on this project. 
Every Member of this House realizes 
the importance of water to the develop- 
ment of the West. We have had two or 
three rather dry years in certain parts of 
the West; it is, therefore, all the more 
important that we appropriate suffi- 
cient funds so that the necessary inves- 
tigation work on these reclamation proj- 
ects can be continued. This is an item 
that should not be reduced. 

Mr. McCORMACK,. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I am very happy 
to yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The observation 
which the gentleman made applies, I 
think, as well to the East as to the agri- 
cultural and arid sections of our country. 
We remember the experience New York 
City had only in recent months. The 
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water is vitally important in the life of 
all of us, and in connection with the ac- 
tivities of the many sections of our coun- 
try. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I yield to my col- 
league from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. No one, of 
course, would willingly do anything that 
would interfere with the proper devel- 
opment of the great West. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I am sure the 
gentleman is correct. He has served on 
the Appropriations Committee for many 
years and has been a friend of the West. 
I consider him one of the most valuable 
members of that great committee. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. I thank the 
gentleman for his observation in that 
connection. I point out to the gentle- 
man that according to the hearings we 
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worth of projects ready for subsequent 
construction and that the recomenda- 
tion of the committee includes over a 
million dollars for advance planning 
work, It seems to me that is an exces- 
sive recommendation in the light of the 
ee which confronts us at this 
e. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Iwill state to the 
gentleman that I am not familiar with 
the details as to just how this money 
will be spent. The sum of $5,000,000 has 
been recommended. The Bureau had 
$5,500,000 this year, and I believe the 
same amount should be given them for 
the next fiscal year. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHENOWITH. I yield to my dis- 
tinguished friend from California. 

Mr. ENGLE. The backlog of author- 
ized projects on the shelf are not investi- 
gated. That is what this fund is for, ‘to 
continue the planning and investigation 
of those projects which are on the shelf 
just like the ones in the upper basin 
which are now under consideration. 
Merely to have the projects on the shelf 
does not do the engineering and does 
not do the planning. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. The gentleman is 
correct. $ 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. I would just like to add 
my support to my colleague from Colo- 
rado. One thing this House can do that 
I think will do more harm than anything 
else is to make up our minds not to in- 
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completely for whatever length of time 
may be necessary to know what will hap- 
pen when the projects are built. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. I agree with my 
distinguished colleague. I hope this 
amendment will be voted down and the 
appropriation left at $5,000,000. I would 
personally like to see the same amount 
provided as spent this year, or $5,500,000, 
However, I am willing to go along with 
the committee on its recommendation. 
I feel it would be disastrous if there 
should be any further reduction made, 
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as contained in this amendment. I 
therefore urge that the amendment be 
defeated. 

Mr. POULSON. Mr. Chairman, on 
page 14, line 23, appear the words, “for 
engineering and economic investigations 
oF Dene Federal reclamation proj- 
ec Ya 

I am advised that the Reclamation 
Bureau has already spent approximately 
$1,500,000 on so-called engineering and 
economie investigations of the proposed 
central Arizona project. This is the 
project which the Secretary of the In- 
terior has reported would cost the tax- 
payers of the United States $2,075,000,- 
000 in interest alone. The taxpayers of 
Arizona would pay three-eighths of 1 
percent of that, and the taxpayers of the 
other States would pay 9956 percent. 
The share of the taxpayers of California 
would be over $172,000,000; the taxpay- 
ers of New York would have to pay $304,- 
000,000; those of Pennsylvania $158,000,- 
000; those of Ohio $119,000,000; those of 
Texas $90,000,000; those of Illinois $157,- 
000,000 and so on. Since that time the 
Secretary of the Interior has increased 
the cost estimates 11 percent. 

This is the same project which the 
House Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs on April 18 ordered tabled 
until the water rights in the lower Colo- 
rado River are first determined by agree- 
ment or by adjudication of the Supreme 
Court. 

I note that at page 15, line 20, appears 
the language: 

No part of this appropriation shall be ex- 
pended in the conduct of activities which 
are not authorized by law. 


The central Arizona project is not 
authorized by law. 

I want some assurance that this $1,- 
500,000 already spent on investigations 
of the fantastic central Arizona project 
is the last money that will be poured 
down this rat hole. Otherwise, I shall 
insist that proof be offered of the legis- 
lative authority for engineering and eco- 
nomic investigations of proposed Federal 
reclamation projects, and, unless satis- 
fied on the point, will make a point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. WIGGLES- 
WORTH]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. WIGGLES- 
WORTH) there were—ayes 78, noes 52. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

CONSTRUCTION AND REHABILITATION 

For construction and rehabilitation of 
authorized reclamation projects or parts 
thereof (including power transmission fa- 
cilities) and for other related activities, as 
authorized by law, to remain available until 
expended, $207,190,000, of which $29,202,200 
shall be derived from the reclamation fund. 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. TABER: On page 
16, Une 2, strike out 8207, 190,000“ and in- 
sert 197,000, 0 00 and the cut below the 
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budget estimate shall be deducted from the 
estimates for power and transmission lines.” 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment close in 10 minutes. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I think 
there will be demand for more than 10 
minutes to speak on this amendment. 
This is one of the most important 
amendments to the bill. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 

“that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose, and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Mitts, chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 3790) making appropriations for 
the Department of the Interior for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, and for 
other purposes, had come to no resolu- 
tion thereon. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr, 
Carrell, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a joint resolution of the 
House of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 223. Joint resolution to give the 
Department of Commerce the authority to 
extend certain charters of vessels to citizens 
of the Republic of the Philippines, and for 
other purposes, 


The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendment of 
the House to the bill (S. 271) entitled 
“An act to authorize the transfer to the 
Vermont Agricultural College of certain 
lands in Addison County, Vt.,-for agri- 
cultural purposes,” requests a confer- 
ence with the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
appoints Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. Hoey, Mr. 
Jounston of South Carolina, Mr. AIKEN, 
and Mr. Youne to be the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 


EMERGENCY FOOD RELIEF ASSISTANCE 
TO INDIA 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia, from the 
Committee on Rules, reported the fol- 
lowing privileged resolution (H. Res. 209, 
Rept. No. 381), which was referred to 
the House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 3791) to furnish emer- 
gency food relief assistance to India, and all 
points of order against said bill are hereby 
waived. That after general debate which 
shall be confined to the bill and continue not 
to exceed 6 hours, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, the bill shall be read for amend- 
ment under the 5-minute rule. At the con- 
clusion of the consideration of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such amend- 
ments as may have been adopted and the 
previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit, 
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VETERANS’ HOSPITAL FOR NEGROES 


Mr. COLMER, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 210, Rept. No. 382), 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered to be printed: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the adop- 
tion of this resolution it shall be in order to 
move that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 314) to provide for the establish- 
ment of a veterans’ hospital for Negro vet- 
erans at the birthplace of Booker T. Wash- 
ington in Franklin County, Va. That after 
general debate which shall be confined to 
the bill and continue not to exceed 1 hour, 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the 5- 
minute rule. At the conclusion of the con- 
sideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage without 
intervening motion except one motion to 
recommit, 


VERMONT AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (S. 271) to au- 
thorize the transfer to the Vermont 
Agricultural College of certain lands in 
Addison County, Vt., for agricultural 
purposes, with a House amendment 
thereto, insist on the House amendment, 
and agree to the conference asked by the 
Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 
and appoints the following conferees: 
Messrs, COOLEY, POAGE, GRANT, Hope, and 
AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. 


HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
tomorrow morning at 11 o’clock. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


MICHIGAN COMMEMORATIVE STAMP 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill which will pro- 
vide for the issuance of a commemora- 
tive stamp commemorating the begin- 
ning of the modern history of Michigan. 
I have also personally brought this mat- 
ter to the attention of the Postmaster 
General, who may authorize the issuance 
of such stamp, and I am enlisting the 
support of the chairman of the Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee, on 
which I serve, to intercede with the Post- 
master General or to obtain action on 
this bill. 

The beginning of the history of Michi- 
gan and the surrounding States is mark- 
ed by the landing of Antoine de la Mothe 
Cadillac at the place where Detroit now 
stands. 

The establishment of a-fortified com- 
munity in the Indian dominated wilder- 
ness has had such a far-reaching effect 
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on the development of the country and 
on the security and safety of the world 
that it is fitting such a commemorative 
stamp be issued. 

Detroit, the “Arsenal of Democracy,” 
had its beginning in this landing back in 
1701. Today it is one of the Nation’s 
and the world’s largest metropolises and 
the center of the automobile industry and 
many other industries and businesses. 
Its people have the know-how for the 
production of the arms and sinews of 
our great national defense program. 

I would like to insert in the RECORD a 
statement which appears in the book en- 
titled “Michigan: A Guide to the Wolver- 
ine State” by the Oxford University 
Press. This statement, entitled “Cadillac 
and the Settlement of Detroit,” points 
out the significance of this small begin- 
ning to the historical events which have 
followed: 


CADILLAC AND THE SETTLEMENT OF DETROIT 


In 1694, Antoine de la Moth> Cadillac was 
appointed commandant of the Michilimacki- 
nac post, which had become the most im- 
portant trading center in the whole North- 
west. From his point of vantage, Cadillac 
perceived that different methods were nec- 
essary to hasten development of the country 
and to circumvent the English, whose agents, 
seeking control of the Michigan area, con- 
siantly incited Indians to rise against the 
French and made illicit bargains with un- 
scrupulous fur traders, to the detriment of 
the monopolists. Cadillac went to France 
in 1699 and obtained authorization to estab- 
lish a fortified settlement at the “place du 
detroit”—the place of the strait. On July 24, 
1701, he and a party of more than 100 
reached the wooded shores of the strait 
where Detroit now stands; on that day the 
history of Michigan’s development actually 


The fortified community established by 
Cadillac and his men was named Fort Pont- 
chartrain, in honor of the minister of 
marine. Six thousand Indians of various 
tribes set up villages in the vicinity of the 
fort, which within a year attained major 
importance as a trading post. Notwith- 
standing its prosperity, the administrative 
expenses, borne by the government of the 
mother country, were so heavy that on sev- 
eral occasions there was talk of abandoning 
the settlement. 

Cadillac had been promised full authority 
in this region, but on October 31, 1701, the 
Company of the Colony of Canada was 
granted the exclusive right to trade at De- 
troit. The following year the fur trade was 
wrested from Cadillac. The dispute that 
arose was settled in 1706, when Cadillac was 
given control of the trade of the strait, and 
the company was accorded similar privileges 
in the remainder of the Michigan peninsula. 

Hampered by the rigid control exercised 
by the ministers at Versailles, Cadillac’s po- 
sition vas made still more difficult by the 
hostility of the missionaries. Sale of liquor 
to the Indians was a source of endless fric- 
tion between the church and colonial officers. 
Charges were brought against Cadillac in 
1704, and he was detained many months at 
Quebec before being exonerated. In 1710, he 
was removed, “by promotion,” to the gov- 
ernorship of Louis.ana, where he carried 
out some of the plans he had contemplated 
for Fort Pontchartrain, 

After his departure, Fort Pontchartrain, 
or Detroit, as the settlement was beginning 
to be called, underwent 20 years of misman- 
agement at the hands of inefficient and 
sometimes venal commandants. Trade de- 
clined, a large number of settlers left, and 
ohe commandant foolishly reduced the fort 
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to about half its original size, leaving many 
outlying householders exposed to British-in- 
spired Indian raids that began in 1712. 

No serious attempt was made to reorgan- 
ize administration of the settlement until 
1729, when Robert Navarre, superintendent, 
was appointed to discharge certain limited 
notarial duties. This first instance of the 
exercise of civil jurisdiction within the 
borders of Michigan, refiecting a new policy 
on the part of the absentee rulers, proved a 
welcome diversion from military absolutism. 

Though there were frequent alarms and 
occasional raids by Indians, the population 
of Detroit increased steadily. Many of those 
who arrived during the 1730's and 1740's 
ae outside the town. They were loath 

to go far inland, and, since the lands di- 
rectly east of the community were already 
taken by the French settlers (see Detroit), 
while those to the west were set aside for 
friendly natives, many of the newcomers 
crossed the strait to farm the rich lands 
opposite Detroit. About 650 inhabitants, 
including 100 soldiers, lived in Detroit proper 
in 1750. 

Growth of the strait community and the 
expansion of the farm lands in its immediate 
vicinity were checked by the outbreak of the 
French and Indian War in 1754. Although 
Michigan was somewhat removed from the 
fighting zone, many of its inhabitants took 
part in campaigns in Ohio and western 
Pennsylvania. The war ended in 1760 with 
the Prench surrender to the English at Mon- 
treal. Martial law prevailed throughout the 
territory until ratification of the Treaty of 
Paris in 1763. 

Maj. Robert Rogers, leader of a band of 
rangers who had served the British as scouts, 
raiders, and envoys in Indian affairs, was sent 
out to receive the surrender of Detroit. He 
entered the town November 29, 1760, after 
taking other fortifications along the Great 
Lakes. The following month he went East, 
leaving Capt. Donald Campbell as first 
British commandant of the post. 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts (Mrs. ROGERS] is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 


PROSTHETIC APPLIANCES 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise to speak to the House 
again on the prosthetic appliances ex- 
hibition that will be given by the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on Artificial 
Arms and Legs, by the Advisory Commit- 
tee to the Veterans’ Administration on 
Prosthetic Appliances, and by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] 
and myself. 

May I remind the House of the very 
remarkable service the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLEY] rendered 
when he succeeded in having indicted 
some manufacturers who were using very 
unfair practices in their sale of artificial 
limbs. They were violating the Sher- 
man antitrust law. They were charging 
veterans and others far too much. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KEL- 
LEY], as chairman of a subcommittee on 
labor, succeeded in having that practice 
stopped. It took courage and ability 
and he deserves an enormous antount of 
credit from both veterans and civilians 
for his work in connection with pros- 
thetic appliances. The gentleman is far 
too modest about his accomplish- 
ments. As a member of the Committee 
on Education and Labor and chairman 
of a subcommittee of that committee, he 
has performed a very great service for 
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all with physical handicaps. And also 
as a member of the Advisory Committee 
on Prosthesis to the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. 

I hope all Members will go to the 
caucus room and see the remarkable 
demonstration in the use of prosthesis, 
made by veterans who have given their 
arms and legs, at 10 o’clock Thursday, 
May 10. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. TOWE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude an article. 

Mr. MORANO asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in two 
instances and include editorials from 
the Bridgeport Post, of Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Mr. FORD asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude four editorials. 

Mr. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR., asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks in four instances and include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. REED of New York and Mr. 
TOLLEFSON asked and were given per- 
mission to extend their remarks in five 
instances and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks in two instances and include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. McGREGOR asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include a statement of W. D. Johnson, 
vice president and national representa- 
tive of the Order of Railroad Conduc- 
tors, made before the Committee on 
Public Works this morning. 

Mr. VURSELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. LANE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in two 
instances and include extraneous ma- 
terial. 

Mr. GREEN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude a column written by him in a local 
newspaper. 

Mr. BRYSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include an address entitled “Pattern for 
Survival.” 

Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous material. 

Mr. PRICE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous material. 

Mr. ROONEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include a newspaper article. — 

Mr. MACHROWICZ asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
and include extraneous material. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks and include an editorial from the 
Denver Post of Friday, April 20, 1951, 

Mr. McGUIRE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include extraneous material. 

Mr. KELLEY of Pennsylvania asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks and include a tribute by Quen- 
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tin Reynolds to Gen. Philip Fleming, re- 
cently appointed Ambassador to Costa 
Rica. 

Mr. STAGGERS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in two 
instances and include extraneous ma- 
terial. 

Mr. TABER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude a letter from the Administrator of 
the Veterans’ Administration. 

Mr. McDONOUGH asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. RANKIN asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend the remarks 
he made in Committee of the Whole on 
yesterday, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Priest) was given permis- 
sion to extend his remarks and include 
an editorial. 

Mr, CARNAHAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include a newspaper article. 

Mr. BLATNIK asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in 
two instances, 

Mr. LOYKIN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks and in- 
clude a statement. 

Mr. WOLVERTON, Mr. DURHAM, and 
Mr. WEICHEL asked and were given 
permission to extend their remarks and 
include editorials, 

Mr. BROWNSON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks and 
include a resolution adopted by the 
Service Club of Indianapolis, 

Mr. BENDER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks in 
three instances. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Irvine (at the request of Mr. 
Karsten of Missouri), for 2 weeks, on 
account of illness. 

To Mr. Roosevett (at the request of 
Mr. Price), for Wednesday, April 25, on 
account of illness, 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. STANLEY, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 2612. An act to authorize the Board 
of Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia to establish daylight-saving time in the 
District. 

BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED 
TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. STANLEY, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on the following 
dates present to the President, for his 
approval, a joint resolution and a bill of 
the House of the following titles: 

On April 24, 1951: 
H. J. Res, 238. Joint resolution making an 


emergency appropriation for the fiscal year 
1951, and for other purposes, 
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On April 25, 1951: 

H. R. 2612. An act to authorize the Board 
of Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
to establish daylight-saving time in the 
District. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 23 minutes p. m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Thursday, April 
26, 1951, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


403. A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation entitled “A bill to authorize and 
direct the Secretary of Agriculture to transfer 
to the Department of the Navy certain prop- 
erty at Shumaker, Ark.“; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

404. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Navy, relative to a request by the Uni- 
versity of Florida for the loan of a model of 
the U. S. S. Florida (BB-30) for exhibition 
purposes; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

405. A letter from the Acting Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Interior, transmitting one copy 
each of certain legislation passed by the 
Municipal Councils of St. Thomas and St. 
John, and St, Croix; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

406. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a supple- 
mental appropriation for the fiscal year 1952 
in the amount of $39,800 for the legislative 
branch (H. Doc. No. 116); to the Committee 
on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 

407. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting a suggested draft 
of legislation entitled “A bill for the relief 
of Paul D. Banning, Chief Disbursing Officer, 
Treasury Department, and for other pur- 
poses”; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. KERR: Committee on Appropriations, 
H. R. 3842, a bill making supplemental ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1951, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No.377). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, 

Mr. WOOD of Georgia: Committee on Un- 
American Activities. Report on the Com- 
munist “peace” offensive pursuant to Public 
Law 601, Seventy-ninth Congress (Rept. No, 
878). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. KARSTEN of Missouri: Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. H. R. 2929, 
A bill to authorize the Postmaster General 
to prohibit or regulate the use of Govern- 
ment property under his custody and con- 
trol for the parking or storage of vehicles; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 379). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. LESINSKI: Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. S. 803. A bill to author- 
ize the sale of post route and rural delivery 
maps, opinions of the Solicitor, and tran- 
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scripts of hearings before trial examiners, at 
rates to be determined by the Postmaster 
General; without amendment (Rept. No. 
380). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. COX: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 209. Resolution providing for 
the consideration of H. R. 3791, a bill to fur- 
nish emergency food relief assistance to In- 
dia; without amendment (Rept. No. 381). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. COLMER: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 210. Resolution providing for 
the consideration of H. R. 314, a bill to pro- 
vide for the establishment of a veterans’ hos- 
pital for Negro veterans at the birthplace of 
Booker T. Washington in Franklin County, 
Va.; without amendment (Rept. No. 382). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of rule XII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. KERR: 

H. R. 3842. A bill making supplemental ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1951, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

By Mr, ANDERSON of California: 

H. R. 3843. A bill to amend sections 2, 4, 
and 5 of the act of August 5, 1949, entitled 
“An act to authorize the adjustment of lineal 
positions of certain officers of naval service, 
and for other purposes”; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. CRUMPACKER: 

H. R. 3844. A bill relating to the salaries 
and expense allowances of the President, Vice 
President, and the Speaker and Members of 
Congress; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. HAND: 

H. R. 3845, A bill to authorize for an ad- 
ditional 2-year period the use of rivers and 
harbors appropriations for maintenance of 
the canal from Cape May Harbor to Dela- 
ware Bay and the railroad and bridges over 
such canal; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. LESINSKI: ö 

H. R. 3846. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of a special postage stamp commemo- 
rating the beginning of the history of Mich- 
igan and that northwest area marked by the 
landing of Antoine de la Mothe Cadillac and 
his party on July 24, 1701; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MANSFIELD; 

H. R. 3847. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to issue to School Dis- 
trict No. 28, Ronan, Mont., a patent-in-fee 
to certain Indian land; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts: 

H. R. 3848. A bill to establish the Federal 
Agency for Handicapped, to define its du- 
ties, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor, 

By Mr. KLEIN: 

H. J. Res. 243. Joint resolution to provide 
for the establishment of a National Arts 
Commission, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. GRANAHAN: 

H. J. Res. 244. Joint resolution designating 
the third Sunday in June of each year as 
Father's Day; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. WOOD of Georgia: 

H. Con. Res. 98. Concurrent resolution to 
make the publication, Guide to Subversive 
Organizations and Publications, a House 
document and to provide for additional 
printing of this publication; to the Commit. 
tee on House Administration. 

H. Con. Res. 99. Concurrent resolution to 
make the publication 100 Things You Should 
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Know About Communism Series, etc, a 
House document and to provide for addi- 
tional printing of this publication; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. CLEMENTE: 

H. Res. 208. :tesolution providing for in- 
vestigation of low-fiying airliners; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. LECOMPTE: 

H. Res. 211. Resolution authorizing the 
printing of the address by General of the 
Army Douglas MacArthur before the joint 
meeting of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives on April 19, 1951; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
- severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BUCKLEY: 


H. R. 3849. A bill for the relief of Max Kass- 
ner; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
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By Mr. CASE: 

H. R. 3850. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Zbigniew Sobol; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R.3851. A bill for the relief of Dr. Ma- 
rian Zawirski; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

By Mr. CLEVENGER: 

H. R. 3852, A bill for the relief of Shigeto 
T. Ohmura and Mrs. Satsuyo Ohmura; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KING; 

H. R. 3853. A bill for the relief of Katsuto- 
shi Matsumoto; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MANSFIELD: 

H. R. 3854. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
LaVerne F. Kelly; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORANO: 

H. R. 3855. A bill for the relief of Salomon 
Henri Laifer; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
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By Mr. SCHWABE: 

H. R. 3856. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Elea- 
nor Denny Payne Quilliam; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STAGGERS: 

H. R. 3857. A bill for the relief of Vanin 
Romildo; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Miss THOMPSON of Michigan: j 

H. R. 3858. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Peter Copeyon; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WIGGLESWORTH: 

H.R. 3859. A bill for the relief of Richard 
A. Kurth; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of rule XXII: 

255. Mr. GOODWIN presented a resolution 
requesting the Congress to enlist the aid of 
the State Department to bring about the 
return of certain Greek children kidnapped 


by the Crmmunists; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


